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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The attempt is made in this book to trace back to their sources the proverbs, maxims. and 
familiar phrases in ordinary English and American use; to show their development from 
the first crude expression of the idea to its streamlined modern form. and to note the 
Variations and perversions which, year after year, have been built around the central theme. 
In order to make the book cumplete. many so-called “familiar quotations have been added. 
ether because they contain a well-known phrase, or because they relate to the development 
of some proverbial expression. In a few instances, the trail leads back nearly six thousand 
years to the early Egyptian scribes, but for the most part it goes no farther than the Homeric 
and Hesiodic writings of about 500 B.c., and the Hebrew wisdom literature of perhaps ἃ 
century later 

Just what is and what is not a proverb has long been a subject of learned controversy. and 
a number of the more famous detinitions will be found in the body of the book But this 
compuer has not concerned himself with tine-drawn distinctions. He has proceeded upon the 
assumption that a maxim is the sententious expression of some general truth or rule of 
conduct, that 1 15. a proverb in the caterpillar stage. as Marvin puts it. and that it becomes 
a proverb when it gets its wings by winning popular acceptance. and Sutters out into the 
highways and byways of the world He bas permitted himself the widest latitude of inclusion, 
and has not disdained the lowhest sources. as every user of the book wall quickly discover. 

For the citations from other languages than English. the compiler has depended entrely 
upon his own research For the Enghsh, he has, of course. read the principal sources— 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Switt, Pope, and so on—and made his own selections, but for citations 
from innumerable minor ones he has leaned heavily upon that vast treasure-hause of quota- 
won, The Oxford English Dicthhonary, and he has not bestated to avail himself of the 
discoveries of his predecessors in this particular corner of the field. especially those οἱ 
Mr GOL Apperson CEmglisdé Proverhs and Proverbial Phrases) and of Mr Wilham George 
smith (Lhe Oxford Dictionary of English) Procerbss. For the American quotabons. the 
Dictionary of American English furnished much interesting maternal connected with familiar 
phrases; John Ro Bartletts Dictronary of Americanisms and various less extensive works were 
also of use, but for the most part the compiler was compelled to depend upon himselt 

The Greek selections are the result of a careful reading of the great epics. tragedies, 
Inographies, and histories. from Homer to Plutarch. as well as of many minor works The 
same is true of the Latin, except that here the compiler had the assistance af two collections 
Which he has used entire, the so-called Dicta Catoass, which may ar πιᾶν not stem back to 
Cato Major, and the Seatentiae of Pubhlius Svrus, dating from about 43 8.c¢. He has also 
made extensive use of that greatest. and most: scholarly of all such compilations, the Adagte 
of Erasmus. which dates from 1800 Quotations from Greek, Latin, German. Hahan. Spanish. 
French and Dutch are given in the original, as well as in translation. but this was not possible 
for Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, and other Semitic or Asaatic languages, though for some of the 
ohinese proverbs the Cranshiterations of Justus Doolitde and of William Scarborough have been 
used For the Greek and Latin texts. the Loch Classical Library has been followed, in sa far as 
was available 


The English quotations have been taken from literary sources wherever passible, with 
v 


vi INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


their exact location indicated, but in very many instances their first appearance in print 
was in one of the collections of the early paroemiographers, as they liked to call themselves. 
Rarely indeed is one permitted to sit in at the birth of a proverb, or to name its author. 
The lines of Homer which have become proverbial, and the maxims which Solomon ts sup- 
posed to have assembled had no doubt been in the mouths of the people, though perhaps 
in cruder form, for many generations before Homer and Solomon immortalized them. So it 
is to these early collections one must go, to Heywood, Camden, Herbert, Ray, Fuller, and 
many others. The earliest of these, John Heywood’s A diulogue conteining the number in effect 
of all the proverbes in the Englishe tongue, first published in 1546, has been included practically 
entire, and many have also been used from the collections listed below. In every case the original 
spelling has been retained, with such explanation of obscurities of meaning and of reference 
as seemed necessary, and all quotations have been carefully dated in order that the chrono- 
logical sequence might be clear. The O.£.D. has been followed in the spelling of proper names. 

The most famous American source is Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard’s Almanack, which 
ran from 1733 to 1758. It is crammed with “pleasant and witty verses, jests. and notable 
sayings,’ as the advertisement of the first issue announced. Very few of these were original 
with Franklin—he himself says that they were “the wisdom of many ages and nations’— 
but they were “filtered through his brain,” in Paul Leicester Ford’s phrase, embellished 
with new wit and sparkle, and many of them were given the form in which they are now 
best known. Indeed, Pope is perhaps the only one who outdid Franklin as a phrase polisher 
There are no other American collections of importance, and in recent years American genius 
has run rather to perversion than to polishing. As a perverter, no one has approached 
OQ. Henry, unless it be Ogden Nash. 

The compiler is indebted to Eric Partridge for permission to quote from his Dictionary 
of Clichés, published by The Macmillan Company; to Archer Taylor, for permission to 
quote from his book, The Proverb, published by the Harvard University Press: to Henry 
H. Hart for permission to use some of his Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, published bv 
the Stanford University Press; to H. W. Thompson, for permission to quote some of the 
American variants cited in his Body, Boots and Britches, published by the J. B Lippincott 
Company: and to Selwyn Gurney Champion, for permission to use a few of the proverbs 
he has collected in his Racial Proverbs, published by George Routledge. EP. Dutton has 
permitted quotation from Arthur Guiterman’s A Poet’s Proverbs, and William Morrow 
and Company from Meditations in Wall Street, which was published anonymously, but whose 
author has since been stated to be Mr. Henry S. Haskins. Assistance has been received from 
many sources, and the compiler wishes especially to acknowledge that of Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Alford, of Seaton Court, St. Andrews, Scotland. He is also deeply indebted to Mr. David C. 
Mearns, Director of the Reference Department of the Library of Congress, and to the late 
Mr. Charles F. McCombs, Chief Bibliographer of the New York Public Library, both of 
whom have been most generous in placing their resources at his disposal. 


Chillicothe, Ohio, 
July 19, 1947. 


IMPORTANT EARLY COLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH PROVERBS 


Jousx Heywooo, A dialogue conteining the number in effect of all the proverbes in the Engltshe 
tongue, 1546. 


Joun Heywoov, An Hundred Epierammes. 1550. This was followed in 1555 by Two Hun- 
dred Epigrammes, and in 1560 by A fourth hundred of Epyerams. 


Davip Fercuson, or Ferousson. Scottish Proverbs a. 1595. Ferguson died in 1598, but his 
collection was not published until 1041. 


WILLIAM CAMDEN, Kemaines of a greater worke concerning Britaime, 1605. 
THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca Scholastica Instrucassima. 1616. 
Joun Crarke, Parvemtolovta Anylu-Leuna. 1639. 


Grorce Herserr. Jucula Prudentum a 1633. The first edivion, published in 1640, seven vears 
atter Herbert's death, was called Ontlardish Proverbs, and in the second edition (1651), 
changed to ἰώ Prudertim, javelins of the wise. 


James Hower. Parommographia: Proverbs, or, Old Sayed Sawes & Adages. 1059, 
Jous Ray, ἔην Proverbs, 1670. An enlarged edition in 1678. 

James RELLY, Complete Collection of Scottish Proverbs, 1721, 

THOMAS FULLER. Guumologta: Adages and Proverbs, 1732. 


Phere have been many more-recent collections, the most important of which are H.C. Bohn’s 
Hand-Book of Proverbs (ts$si, largely a reprint of Ray. Wo Carew Hazhicus Eugliv 
Proverbs and Proverbtal Phrases (1809', whose usciulness is impaired by its confused 
arrangement, and Vincent Stuckey Lean’s Collectanea (19020. a huge collection which 
Lean would doubtless have putin some sort of order had he hved 


Barker than any of the books mentioned above were two (ranslations of proverbs from foreign 
languages, that by Antony Woodville, Earl Rivers. Dictes and Suvenges of the Pislosophirs, 
which had been translated out of Latin into French. which Woods ule translated from French 
into Enghsh, and which was published by Willam Caaton in 1477, the tirst book to come from 
his famous press The other was Richard Taverner’s Proverbes or ἢ {τος out of Erasmus, 
published in 1839 Mention should also be made of Jehan Palszrave’s L'Echircisso ment de le 
Langue Francaise (18800, Randle Cotarave’s Dictronacie of Ore French and Enelish Tones 
(1011). and John Florio's Firste Friates and Second ἔγχος (1878. 1890). renderings of 
alan proverbs and aphorisms All of these books. as well as many others. have been drawn 
upon in the preparation of this one. Few persons realize the extent of proverb hterature 
Wilfrid Bonser, in his Bibliography of Works ΚΟ Πα to Proverbs, published in 1930, cives 
the titles of 4004 books, and those omitted or overlooked by Bonser or published since 1930 
probably number half as many more. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a., ante, betore. 

apol., apologue. 

Arb., Arber edition. 

attr., attributed. 

bk., book. 

ες carca, about. 

cent... cemluridg, century. 

th., chapter. 

cenit, chibiadis (c/ilad, a thousand). Eras- 
mus so called the main divisions or bouks 
οἱ his eldagia. Each cAdsadts contains ten 
chapters or centurme, and cach centurta 
cites one hundred proverbs. 

chron.. chronicle. 

col., column. 

comp., compiler. 

DAE., Dicttonary of American English. 

dial., dialogue. 

ecl., eclogue. 

εἰ. editor. 

edn, edition. 

E. Ε΄. ὅ., Early English Teat Society. 

eleg.. elegy 

emb., emblem. 

epig.. epigram. 

epis., epistle. 

EPLP., Early Popular Poetry of Eneland, 
WC. Hazlitt, ed. 

fab., fable. 

fo.. folto. 

frag.. fragment. 

Gros., Gro-art edition, 

thid., tbidem, in the same place. 

be., id est, that ts. 

ind., induction. 

inf., infra, below. 

intro., Introduction, or introductory. 

K., Rock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta 

L., line. 

lect.. lecture. 

Ict., letter. 

lit.. literally, 

Locb, Loeb Clussical Library. 


-μ--.«----.. ee + 


ee ee ee we + 


ee ee eee 


max., Maxim. 

memb., member. 

MS., manuscript. 

No., number, 

Of D., Oxtord Eneltsh Dictionary. 

p.. pages p. 2 3 indicates page 23, column 3. 
PLM... Poctue Latins Minores, ed. Bavhrens 
prol, prologue. 

prov . proverb 

pt. part 

gi. φρο tide, which see. 

δὺς Society, 

Sat. satire. 

Se. svene 

sec. Section, 

ser) series 

δ δὺς Shakespeare Society. 
SEEN wlure 

Spens δὸς Spenser Society. 

st, stun 

subs. subsection 

sv. δ verbo, under the word. 
tr.. translator, 

ΤῸ. Tudor Translations 

vol. volume 


sie, 


A date an parenthesis after the tide of a book 
indicates the date of the edition from which 
the quotation was taken Π ἢ such date ts 
given, the date of the book itself indicates 
the edition 


With a book or set of books, mm, 45, indicates 
volume and pages with a play. a ὁ, 76, in- 
αἰ τὸ act, scene, line. wath the Bibles n 
Soaindicates chapter and verse, with an epic 
poem, ἢν ὅν indicates canto and line, with 
such things as Horace’s Odes and Satires, is 
$, indicates the number of the ode or satire 
and the line, with Mudibras, 3.4. 1231, ind. 
cates part. canto, tines with Erasmus’s 
Adavia, i. x. 50, indicates chiladis 3, cen- 
turia x, No. SO. 


vill 


THE MACMILLAN BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


MANIMS. AND FAMOUS PHRASES 


ABILITY 
1 


Attempt only what vou are able to perform. 
(Quod potes id tempta. ) 

Caro (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 33. (ς. 175 B.C.) 
Let us not attempt more than mortality permits. 
(Nec plus conemur quam sint mortalitas.) 

PHAEDRUS (2), New Fables. Fab. 2. (c. 25 B.c ) 
One who cannot pick up an ant and wants to 
pick up an elephant will some day see his folly 

Georce Herzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 48 (1936) 
2 
I am short a check-bone and an ear, but am 
able to whip all Hell yet. 

Joun M. Corse, Dispatch to L. M. Davton, 

aide-de-camp to W. T. Sherman. from the 
battlefield at Allatoona. Ga., 6 Oct . 1864 


3 
What nature vetoes, nobody can accomplish 
(Quod natura negat. reddere nemo potest ) 
Gaius Cornerius Gattus, Elegies Eleg v. | 
44 (ς 38 Bc) 
No man can ask more of a man than hee is able 
to doe. 
Jousn Scocary, Jests, p 188 (1613) 
A man can do no more than he can. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, p 67 (1670) 
Beyond what is possible. no one is obligated 
(Ultra posse, nemo obligatur.) 

Poxtancs, Collectio Proverbiorum, p 226 

(1778) 
We do all we can, and no man can do more 

Joun Ruove, Dead of the Night, p 147 (1942) 
SUPRA VIRES, tee under STRENGTH 


4 
Ability will see a Chance and snatch it. 
Who has a Match will find a Place to scratch it. 
Arruta GuitermMan, A Poet's Proverbs, p 
64 (1924) 
8 
That one may not another may. 
Joun Hayvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. fi, ch. 2. (1846) 
What one cannot. another can. 
Sm Winttame Davenant, The Cruell Brother. 
Act {, (1630) 
6 
No man is able of himself to do all things. 
(ἀλλ᾽ οὗ πων ἅμα νάννα δινήσεαι αὐτὸν ἐλέσθαι.) 
Home, Iliad, Bk. xifi, 1. 729. (ς. 850 8 ©.) 
No man Is skillful in every work. (οὐδ᾽ ἄρα rows 
ἣν ἐν πάντεσσ᾽ ἔργοισι δαήμονα φῶτα γενέσθαι.) 
Hower, ἡ 44. ΒΚ. xxili, 1. 670. 
Not all things can we all do. (Non omnia pos- 
sumus omnes ) 
Venoit, Belogwes Ech. viii, 1. 63. (37 8... 
Cited by Macaronivs, Satives, vi. 45 (¢ α Ὁ. 
400) and by Erasmus. Adagia, , fii, 94. 


A 


a νον ον»... .Ἅ.«(. Te 


(1523) Included by Taverner in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, fo. 36, with the render- 
ing, “All men can not do all thynges.” 
All things are not equally suitable to all men. 
(Omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, εἷος. 9, |. 7. (c. 
26 B.c.) A similar Latin proverb is, “Nec 
omnia, nec semper, nec ab omnibus” (Neither 
all things. nor always, nor by all persons). 

Every soil bears not everything. (Non toute 
terre porte tout.) 

Raprrais. Pantagruel. Bk. iv. ch. 54. (1548) 
No living man all things can. (Non omnia possu- 
mus omnes.) 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 147. (1639) 
Ray. Proverbs, p. 56. (1670) On p. 97, 
Crarke has, “No man is good at all things,” 
and on p. 82, “All things fit not all men.” 

No man is capable of undertaking all things. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 117. 
(1709) 

One cannot. as the Americans say, play every 
instrument in the band. 

Erriot Paur, Afavhem in B-Flat, Ὁ. 168.(1940) 


7 

Mv heart bids me do it. if do it I can, and it 
is a thing possible to do. (Τελέσαι δέ με θιμὸς 
ἄνωγεν, | εἰ δίγαμαι τελέσαι ye καὶ εἰ τετελεσμένον 
ἐστίν.) 


Homer, Πα. Bk. xviii, 1. 426. (c. 8.0 B.c.) A 
form of vow frequently repeated. in both 
Iliad and Odyssey, in the latter, for example, 
in v, 89. 

“T will doe myne endeavor,” quoth he that thrasht 
in his cloke. 

Joun Mannincnam, Diary, Ὁ. 131. 
Int po MY BEST. see under Best. 

I do what I can. quoth the fellow, when he 
thresht in his cloak. 

Jonnx Crarxe, Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 155. (1639) 
1. ὦ my good will, as he said that thresht in's 
cloak. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 247. (1670) 

“This was some Scotchman,” Ray adds, “for 
I bave been told, that they are wont to do 
so.” These are all elaborations of the Latin 
proverb, “Quod potui perfeci® (What I 
could do I did). 
I had done my possible (in French phrase) to 
gratify you. 

Ronert Sovrney, Life of Andrew Bell, ii, 483. 
(1808) The French phrase is, “Je ferai tout 
mon possible.” 


(1602) 


8 
I can do nothing else. (Ich kann nicht anders.) 
Martin Luragr, Speecak, to the Diet of Worms, 
18 April, 1521. Concluding sentence. In- 
scribed on his monument at Worms. 


2 ABILITY 


We cannot. (Non possumus.) 

Pope CLEMENT VII, to Henry VIII, when the 
king demanded that the Church give him a 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon (1529) 
It has since been the formula for such re- 
fusals. 

God helping her, she {Americal can do no other 

Wooprow Wison, War Speech, to Congress, 
2 April, 1917. Conclusion, echoing Luther 

Hell is paved with great granite blocks hewn 
from the hearts of those who said, “I can do no 
other.” 

Hey woop Broun, Syndicate Column, 20 Jan, 

1934 


1 

Unto one he gave five talents. to another two. 
and to another one; to every man according 
to his several abilitv. (ἐκάστω κατα τὴν ἰδίαν 
δύγαμι:.} ΄ 

New Testament: Matthew, χαν iS (co a ἢ 63) 
The Wideute is, “Unicuique secundum pro- 
priam virtutem.” 

From each according to his abriities. to each ac- 
cording to his needs. (Jeder nach seinen Fahticket- 
ten, jedem nach seinen Bedurtnisysen : 

Kare Marx, Randglesen ium Programm der 
Deutschen Arbeiter Partrt, poly {1575} 
Max Eastman, tr [In Procrimm KAyrutiken 
(Critique of the Gotha Progrim), bv Marx 
and Engels 

To each according to his needs. from each ac- 
cording to his means 

Bernarpo SHaw, San and Superman 
(1903) Paraphrasinz Marx 


a df 


Act in 


2 
Man is capable of all things. (I homme est 
capable de toutes choses | 

Mowraucne, Euays Bk ou, ch 17. (2889) 

3 
No can? 

Georce Pettin. Petite Palluce: Curtatius and 
Hoeoratin, p 180. (1876) A fairl common 
Elizabethan construction, but this phrase 
as a complete sentence, seems unique It has 
survived as latter-day slang 

Can do? 

H. C. Bairey, The Bishop's Crime, Ὁ 

(1941) Repeated in later chapters 


10 


4 
He who ts able to do too much wants to be 
able to do more than he is able. (Quod non 
potest vult posse qui nimium potest ) 
Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. 218. (c. ao 60) An.- 
other rendering is, “He who is too powerful 
seeks power beyond his power" A tyrant, in 
other words, alwavs wants to be a greater 
tyrant. Exasaius, Familiar Colloquies (1524), 
quotes a somewhat similar proverb, “Ut 
possumus quando ut volumus non licet” 
(We are not permitted to be able to do as 
much as we wish to do). 
We commonly think that we can do more than 
we are able. (Fere plus nobis videmur posse 
Quam possumus.) 
Sexeca, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch 6, sec 2. 
(c. A.D. 60) 


Τ 


ABILITY 
5 
lam as able and as fit as thou. 

SHAKFSPEARE, Titus Andronicus. Act ii, se. 1, 
1. 33. (1593) 

He is able to put him up in a bag. 

THomas Fuirer, Worthies of England: Cardt- 
gan, iii, 520. (1662) “They had a kind of 
play,” says Fuller, “wherein the stronger 
... put the weaker into a sack; and hence 
we have borrowed our English byword.” 

6 

Ability when indolent scarcely ever raises it- 
self out of narrow fortunes. (Pigra extulit 
artis ' haud umsuam sese virtus. ) 

Suius Tracicus, Punica Bk. xiii, 1. 773. (ς 
Ab 90) 

7 

It is true that I have never learned to sing. 
nor even to play the lyre. but 1 know how 
to make a small and obscure city rich and 
great (πόλιν δὲ ποιῆσαι μεγάλην καὶ πλοισίαν 
επιστασθαι.) 


Turvastocirs, Retort, when taunted for his 
lack of musical accomplishments and declared 
to be less cultured than Cimon (c¢ 490 8 ©.) 
See Pruragen, Lives: Cimon, ix. 1, Themis. 
tocles, ii, Δ. 

Let him sing to the flute, who cannot sing to 
the harp (Auloedus sit, qui citharvedus esse non 
possut 

Cromro, Pro Murena Ch Vt «ec 29 (δῖ 8 Cc) 
Cited by Erasers, “χὰ Chal ii, cent. in. 
Ny 44 

If you cannot drive an ov, drive a donkey 
bovem non possis, asinum agas ) 

Sumas, “στο (¢ 950) Cited by Eracacts 
Adacia, ti, viii, 4. SH vou haven't a capon, 
feed) on an onion” 

God hath given to some men wisdom and un 
derstanding, and to others the arto of playing 
the ficlelle 

Sov tiny. The Doctor Ch 69 (1812) Quoted 
from “Professor Park's Dogmas of the Con. 
tifution,” who in turn assigns it to “some 
proverb maker ” 

Put the man to the mear [mare] that can man- 
age the mear 

Atexasorke Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ 
289 (1862) 

He who has ability finds his place. (Chi ha arte, 
ha parte ) 

Crrantes Canteen, Quclques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p 278 (1856) A similar Italian proverb is. 
“Che ha arte, Per totto ha parte" 


(Si 


8 

Consciousness of our abilities augments them. 

(Le sentiment de nos forces les augmente. ) 
Vatvenancves, Réflexions. No. 75 (1746) 


9 
They are able because they scem [to them- 
selves] to be able. (Possunt, quia posse vi- 
dentur.) 
Veaci, Aeneid Bk. v, 1. 231, (19 ac.) More 
freely, “They can, because they think they 
can. 


ABOVE-BOARD 


ABOVE-BOARD 


1 
All his dealings are square, and aboue the 
boord. 

Josepn Harz, Virtues and Vices, p 1S (1608) 
This early use of the phrase clearly indicates 
its derivation from the rule that, when deal- 
ing cards. gamesters must keep their hands 
above the board. 

‘Fair play, and above-board too. 

. Fretrcuer aXD MASSINGER, The Cu:tom of the 
; Country. Act i, sc. 1. (1619) 

‘Fair and above-board, without legerdemain. 

Joun Exnre, Sficrocusmographie, Ixxvi, 157 
(1628) 

Here's nothing but fair play, and all above board 

, Ricnarp Brome, The Antipodes. Act i, sc 1 

; (1640) 

All is fair, all is above-board 

. Samven Ricewarpson, Sir Charles Grandivon, 4, 
WS (1753) 

It is all fair and aboveboard 

A Cones Dover, The Sign of the Four Ch 12 
(1890) 

Everything's open and above board 

STEVENSON AND OspouRNE, The Wrecker Ch 9 
(¥K891) 


ABSENCE 


2 
Absent) Peculiarly exposed to the tooth of 
detraction 

Axveprose Brrror, Devil’ Dictionary (1GO6) 


Even enemies, when absent. should ποῖ be 


harmed. (Ipsos absentes inimicos lacdere 
nolr) 
Cato (2), Dicta Catome Proud S& Ce 17s 


wc) See Manor Latin Pects, Loeb. p 626 
Cato also says. “Champion the absent against 
hackbiting tongues ” 
Let no one be willing to χα ἙΝ vil of the absent 
(Absenti nemo non nocutsse veht) 
Properties, Elegies Bk ii. cleg 19.1 32. (c. 76 
rc) 
The false accueer, who according to the proverb 
speketh reprochful words to one that is deafe. 
which is, ta backbite the abeent 
Strraxo Guarro, Crvde Cenversation ΒΚ ἰ. 
p ΤΊ (VS74) Pettic, tr 
Speak not evil of the abeont) it is uniue 
τόκοι Wasiutwcton, Rules of Croihty (ς 
1730) See Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
i, 415 
4 
The absent feel and fear every ill. (Quien esta 
ausente tados los males tiene v teme.) 
Cravantrs, Dom Quixote Pt i. ch 28 (1608) 
Saecton (1612) renders this, “To him that 
absent is All things succeed amiss.” using an 
old English proverb. 


8 
Though absent, we are present, in death, we 
are alive. (Ut absentes adessemus, mortui 
Viveremus. ) 

Cicrao, Pro Milone, Sec. 97. (52 ac.) 
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ABSENCE 3 


Friends, though absent, are still present. (Absen- 


tes adsunt.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 7, sec. 23. (44 B.C.) 
Though absent each from each, she sees and hears 
him. (Ilum absens absentem auditque videtque.) 

VeroiL, Acneid. Bk iv. 1). 83. (19 B.C.) 
Though absent, vou are ever present in my heart 
(Absim, vos animo semper adesse meo.) 

Ovip, Trictia Bk. iii. epis. 4.1. 74. (c. a.p. 10) 
Absent in body. but present in spirit. (ἀπὼν τῷ 
σώματι παρὼν δὲ τῷ Wret pari.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, v, 3. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Absens corpore. prae- 
sens autem spiritu ” 

Though severed in body. one mind keeps us 
linked (Corpore divisos mens tamen una tenet ) 

Ruambivcs NamMatrianus, De Reditu Suo. Bk i, 
1 178 τς 4D 416) 

They mav weme being absent to be present 


Jonw Lyiy. Euphues (Arber). p. 48. (1579) 
6 


He is neither absent without fault. nor present 
without excuse 
Τιώμας Dranxt. Brolrotheca, Ὁ 42 (163%) A 
rendering of the French proverb. ‘Absent 
n'est point sans coulpe. ni present sans ¢ex- 
cuse” The Spanish form is. “Ni absente sin 
culpe. ni presente an disculpa ἢ 
The absent are never without fault. nor the pres- 
ent without evcuse 
Frankiin, Poor Richard's Aleanack, 1736 


Absence is the grestest of evils ¢L’absence 
est le plus grand des maur | 

La Fontaine, Fables: Les Deux Pigeons. Bk 
IN. fab Σ 1678) 

Som men ben so long absent from there play, 
That others come and take there game awev: 
And therfor it is said in wordes few. 

How that long absence is a sherew 

Unknowns, Preee of Fulham.) 288 (¢ 14803 

In Haztitt, Early Popular Poctry, ii, 12. 
8 
For princis ofte. of funous hastynesse, 
Wil cachche a quarel. causeles in sentence. 
Agevn folk absent. thouh ther be non offence 

Jous Lypeare, Fall of Princes. Bk. iti). 3627 
(c 1440) 

The absent party is still faulty. 

τόξα Hersert. Jacela Prudentum No 320. 
(1640) Forver, Gacmaoalogia No. 4100. 

The abwnt party is always (o blame 

Samecvenr Parmer, Proverbs, p. 81. (1710) 

The absent are always in the wrong. (Les ab- 
sents ont toujours tort ) 

ῬΉΠΊΡΡΕ Nkatcatir, dit Desroucnrs, L'OA 
stacle Im préve Act i, sc. 6. (ς. 1720) A prov- 
erb in same form in nearly all Jancuages 
The Latin is. “Absens haeres non erit” (The 
absent shall not be made heir): the Span- 
ish, “Nunca los ausentes se hallaran justos” 
(Never were the absent in the right). 

9 
So near and vet so far. (Tam prope tam 
proculque.) 

Maariar, Epigrams. Bk i, No. 86. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 88) 


4 ABSENCE 


vee 


If I were near you I would not be far from you. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
He seems so near and yet so far. 
TENNYSON, Jn Memoriam, xcvii, 6. (1850) 


1 
Tho’ lost to sight, within this filial breast 
Hendrick still lives in all his might confest. 

Wittiam Riper, Tho’ Lost to Sight. See Lon- 

don Magazine, 1755, Ὁ. $89. 
Tho’ lost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 

Georce Linney, Tho’ Lost to Sight. (1830) 
Written by Linley for Augustus Braham, 
who sang it with great success. The sony 
had a wide vogue for many years, but the 
line was not original with Linley. It had 
been quoted as a proverb in The London 
Magazine for January, 1827, and is probably 
much older. 

2 
There is not one among them but I dote on 
his very absence. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, 1. 2, 
121. (1596) 


3 
They shone forth the more that they were | 


not seen. (Eo magis praefulgebant quod non 
videbantur. ) 

Tacitus, Annals. Adapted from Bk. iii, sec 76 
(c. A.D. 115) Tacitus is speaking of the fu- 
neral procession of Junia, sister of Brutus 
and wife of Cassius, and remarks, “Brutus 
and Cassius shone with precminent lustre for 
the very reason that their images were not 
displayed.” 

Brutus and Cassius shone by their absence (Bru- 
tus et Cassius brillaient par leur absence.) 

Mariz-Josepn or CHEeNter, Tibére. Act i. sc 
1. (c. 1800) The first representation of the 
play at the Théatre-Frangais was not until 


ee ree 


out the little, it kindles the great 


December, 1819, eight years after the an- | 


thor’s death. 
Among the defects of the Bill, which were nu 
merous, one provision was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and another by its presence. 

Loro Joun Russex., Address to the Electors 
of the City of London, 6 April, 1859 Of the 
Reform Bill introduced by Lord Derby. 

Of all the methods of making itself conspicuous, 
the Court of St. James’s has adopted the most 
economical: that of being conspicuous bv its ab- 
sence. (Celle de briller par son absence ) 

M. O’ReEtL, John Bull et Son Ile, Ὁ. 236 (189) 
He had this great quality, which very few of 
us can claim, that his presence was as big as his 
absence. 

G. K. Cuesteaton, The Innocence af Father 

Brown: The Secret Garden. (1911) 
4 
Greater things are believed of those who are 
absent. (Maiora credi de absentibus. ) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. ij. sec. 83. (¢. aA Ὁ 109) 
They are aye good that are away. 

Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 338. (1721) 

Spoken when people lavishly commend the 
absent or the dead. 


DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT, see ὈΊΒΤΑΝΟΝ 
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8 
Ile rages against the absent. (Saevit in ab- 
sentis. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ix, 1. 63. (19 B.c.) Refer- 
ring to Turnus, son of Piluninus. 


Ii—Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder 


6 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

T. H. Bayty, Isle of Beauty. (1850) Not orig- 
inal with Bayly, for the phrase appeared 
as the first line of an anonymous poem in 
Davison’s Puetical Rapsody (1602), but it 
was his use of it which gave it popularity. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 

Longing to be near your side. 

Agtuur GuinLespirz, Absence Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder. (1900) By this time the line 
had been worn decidedly threadbare, and 
some one amended it, “Absence makes the 
heart crow fonder—of the other fellow ” 

My love was suddenly awakened, because ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder 

A A. Avery, Anything for a Quiet Life, p. 90 
(1942) The French say, “Jamais pour longue 
demeure n'est: bon amour oublie” (Never 
through long absence is true love forgotten) 


Absence diminishes littl passions and in- 
creases great ones, just as the wind blows out 
a candle and fans a fire. (L’absence diminue 
les meédiocres passions, et augmente les 
grandes, comme le vent eteint les bougies et 
allume Je feu.) 

La Rocueroccaurp, Maxiumes. No 276. (1664) 
Absence is to love what wind is to fire; it puts 
(L’absence est 
a Vamour ce qu'est au feu le vent; il éteint le 
petit, ἢ] allume le grand ) 

Roger ve Bussy-Rasutin, Sfarimes d'Amour. 

(1666) 
8 
Always toward absent lovers love's tide 
stronger flows (Semper in absentes felicior 
aestus amantes ) 

Propratis, Elegies Bk fi, εἰς 41,1. 43. (ες 
26 nec) Butler renders it, ‘Woman's heart 
is kinder always toward absent lovers.” 

The farther off. the more desired, 
Thus lovers tie their knot. 

Hervey Howven, Eant op Surrey, The Fasth- 

full Lover Declaveth His Paines. (a. 1547) 
Absence doth nurse the fire, 
Which satarves and feeds desire 

With sweet delays, 

Fcrwe Geevitre, Absence and Presence (c. 
1586) 

Absence doth sharpen love, presence strengthens 
it; the ove brings fuel, the other blowes it till it 
burnes εἴσατο, 

Siz Trromas Overnury, Newes of My Morning 
Worke, (1616) Futter, Gnomologia No. 
78§. (9732) 

Absence, not long enough to rvot out quite 
All love, encreases love at second sight. 
Tomas May, Henry il. Act til. (1633) 


ABSENCE 


Distance sometimes endears friendship, and ab- 
sence sweetencth it. 

James Hower, Familtar Letters. Bk. i, sec 1, 

let. 6. (1619) 
No Friend to Love like a long Voyage at Sea. 

ApHRA Benn, The Rover Act i, sc. 2. (1677) 
I find that absence still increases love. 

Cartes Hopkins, To C C (1694) 
Separation secures manifest friendship. 

P. Pereivat, Tamil Proverbs, No. 19. (1842) 
Absences are a good influence in love and keep 
it bright and delicate. 

STEVENSON, Virginibus Puerisque Pt. ἢ. (1881) 


1 
She mourn d his absence as his grave. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden, }. 246. (1864) 


2 

Think of my loval love, my last adieu; 

Absence and time are naught if we are true. 
HeNay VAN Dyke, tr., Rappelle-Tot. (a. 1933) 


IlI—Absence Weakens Love 


3 
The absent get farther off every day. 
S G Cuasepion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 438. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
4 
Ful svoth is this proverbe. it is no lye, 
Men seyn right thus, “alwey the nye slye 
Maketh the ferre leve to be looth.” 

(μαι μα, Cunterbury Tules: The 
Tale, 1. 208 (c 1586) 

An olde sawe is. “Who that is slyh 
In place where he mai be nvh, 
He makcth the ferre leve loth” 

Jous Gownr, Confessio Amantic, Bk. ii, 1 
152). (¢. 1390) The modern form of the 
“ald sawe" to which both Chaucer and 
Gower refer as, “Near love by craft: maketh 
far love loathed,” or, as the Germans say. 
“Das Nachste das [σῦς (Nearest is dear- 
est) 


M illeres 


5 
Absense of hir shal drvve hir out of herte. 
Craccrr (9). Trodus and Crivevde, Bk iv. Ἰ. 


427. (ὦ 1330) 
6 
Distance weakens love. (Spatio debilitatur 
amor. ) 


Cravoras, Ad Olvbrium, 1 12) (c. a Ὁ. 400) 
The remedy for love is land between 
H. G Hous, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 514. 
(1RSS) 


Absence is a remedy for hate as well as an 
armor against love. (L‘absence est aussi bien 
un reméde ἃ la haine | Qu'un appareil contre 
l'amour. ) 
La Fontaine, Fables Bk ox, fab 12. (1678) 
The Italians say, ‘“Assenza nemica di amore” 
(Absence is the enemy of love). 


Salt water and absence always wash away 
love. 
Horatio Nerson, Letter, 
Soutney, Life. Ch. 2. 


(ες. 808) Sec 


| 


Salt water cures love, they say, sooner than any- 


ABSENCE 5 


»ὄ-ς-ὕ. 


thing else. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 38.(1840) 


9 
Unminded. unmoaned. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
But when folk’s missed, then they are moaned. 
Scott, Guy Afannering. Ch. 9. (1815) 


10 
Out of sight, out of mind. (ἄιστος ἄπυστος. 

Homer, Odvssey. Bk. i, ). 242. (c. 850 B.c.) See 
under SIGHT. 

Seldome seene, soone forgotten. 

Joun Heywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
WittiaM Campen, Remains Concerning 
Britatne (1870), p. 330. (1605) 

Out of Mind, when out of View. 

Swirt (?), 4 Poem Address'd to the Quid- 

nuncs, 1. 45. (1724) 


11 

Friendship, like love, is destroyed by long 
absence, though it may be increased by short 
intermissions. 

SAMUEL Jonnson, The Idler, No 23, (1788) 
They cease to be friends who dwell afar off 
(Non sunt amici, qui degunt procul.) 

Autrren Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 283 
(1869) The French have a similar proverb. 
dating from the fifteenth century, “Longue 
demeure fait changer ami’ (Long absence 
changes a friend). 

12 
A distant journey can change a woman's 
heart. (Mutat via longa puellas.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. i. eleg. 12, 1. 11 
6 BC.) 

A short absence is safest: affection wanes with 
lapse of time: an absent Jove vanishes. and a 
new one takes its place. (Sed mora tuta brevis: 
lentescunt tempore curae, | vanescitque absens et 
novus intrat amor ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoniae. Bk. ii, 1. 387. (c. 1B.) 


(c 


13 
Indeed. sir. vou'll find they will not be missed. 
RicHarp Brinstey SHERIDAN, The Critic. Act 
Hi, sc. 2. (1779) 
Thev'll none of ‘em be missed 
W. S. Givnert, The Mikedo. Act i. (18858) 
14 
For he that is uten biloken [shut out, absent ] 
he is inne for-geten. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred, ). 483. (ς. 1250) 
South, ed., 1931. Some editors insert “sone” 
[soon] before “for-gcten.” 

Long absence alters affection. 
Corcrave, French-Eng. Dict.: Ami. (1611) 
Long absent, soone forgotten. 

THomas Draxt, Brblicthkeca, Ὁ. 2. (1633) 
Joun Ray, English Proverds. Ὁ. S§. (1670) 
“Parallel ta this,” Rav adds. “are Out of 
sight, ont of mind, and Seldom seen, soon 
forgotien.” 

15 
Fer from eye. fer from herte. 

Uxxnown, Proverbs of Hendvyag, |. 27. (ς. 

1500) 
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Hert sun forgettes that ne ei seis. 
Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 4508. (c. 1300) 
Ferre from ye, ferre from hert. 
Unknown, MS. Latin No. 394, Rylands Liby. 
(c. 1400) 
Far from the eyes, far from the heart. (Lontano 


dagli occhi, lontano dal cuore.) 

CHARLES Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 196. (1856) 

Present to the eve, present to the mind. 

5. G. CHamepion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 358. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 

Far from the eyes, far from the heart. (Loin des 
yeux, loin du ceeur.) 

Georces Simenon, Liberty Bar, Ὁ. 42. (1940) 
Quoting an old French proverb. It is com- 
mon to many Janguages. The Germans say, 
“Aus den Augen, aus den Sinnen”; the Span- 
iards, “Lejos de ojos, lejos de corazén”; the 
Dutch, “Uit het oog, uit het hart.” 

WRAT THE EYE SEES NOT THE HEART CRAVES NOT, 
see under Eve. 


I1V—Absence: Absence of Mind 


1 
The mind is here, but is gone away. (ὁ γνούς 
δέ σοι παρὼν ἀποδημεῖ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 1110 (4248 ¢) 
DIocENtANUS (vi, 85) gives the proverb, 
“Absent-minded” (νοῦν τὸν ξένον.) 


2 
Though present. absent. (Praesens abest ) 
Erasmus, Adagia Chil. ii, cent vii, No 82 
(1523) Said of persons who, engaged in 
thought, pay no attention to what is done 
in their company. 
3 
Absent men, . . . whose minds and bodies 
never keep company with one another 
RICHARD STEFLE, The Spectator. No. 30 (1711) 
4 
Absence of mind Brabantio turns to fame. 
Learns to mistake, nor knows his brother's 
name. 
Eowarn Younc, Love of Fame. Bk. iii, } 103 
(1728) 
Absence of mind is on every face. 
Tuomas Cartyrte, The French Revolution 
Vol. i, bk vii, ch. 6. (1837) 
WOOL-CATHERING, tee under Woot. 


ABUSE 


; See also Use and Abuse 


When certain persons abuse us. Iet ui ask 
ourselves what description of characters it is 
that they admire; we shall often find this a 
very consolatory question. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 28. (1820) 
Abuse is an indirect species of homage. 
Haztuttt, Characteristics. No. 22. ( 1823) 


6 
The difference between coarse and refined 
abuse is as the difference between being 


| 
| 


ACCIDENT 
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bruised by a club, and wounded by a poisoned 
arrow. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswett,Life, 11 June,1784. 
7 
Most true it is that the thing the better it is, 
the greater is the abuse, and that there is 
nothing but through the malice of man may 
be abused. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 100. (1879) 
Nor aught so good but strain’d from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo und Juliet, ii. 3, 19 

(1595) 
The best things may be abused. 

Joun Crarke, Purvemiologia, p 5. (1619) 
Everything may be abused. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, p 1. (1666) 

8 

Inevitable abuses are part of nature's law 
(Les abus inévitables sont des lois de la na- 
ture.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflerions No 96. (1746) 


ACADEME 


9 
In the shady walks of the divine Hecademus 
(ἐν evoxinis δρόμοισιν ᾿Βκαδημοι θεοῦ ) 

Eupouts The Shirkers Actii, 1417 (¢ 4258 €) 
Having returned to Athens, Plato lived in the 
Academy ((Acadnueia), which is a gymnasium 
outside the walls, in a grove named after a cer- 
tain hero, Hecademus 


Dioceses Larrtivs, Lives. Plato Ch 7 (¢ 
AD 240) 
Our court shall be a little Academe 
SHAKESPEARE, Love's Luhbour’s Lac, i. 2, 1 


(1588) 
Thy solitary Academe should be 
Some shady grove upon the Thames’ fair side 
Hesey ΡΕΜ ΗΜ, Emblems (¢ 1682) 
See there the Ohve Grove of Academe. 
Plato's retirement. 
Mirton, Paradice Regatwn’d Bk. iv. | 244 (1671) 
The green retreats of Academus 
Mark Axensipe, Pleasures of the Imagmation 
Bk 1.1 91. (1744) 
That best academe, a mother's knee 
J.R Lowers, The Cathedral. (1870) 


ACCIDENT 
See also Chance 


10 
Accident. An inevitable occurrence due to 
the action of immutable natural laws. 

Axtnnose Bierce, The Devil's Dictionary 
(1906) 

11 
By some fortuitous concourse of atoms (For- 
tuito quodam concursu atomorum ) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk i, ch 24, «ὡς 
66 Although often quoted thus, it ia not 
what Cicero actually wrote. His words are, 
“Nulla cogente natura sed concursy quodam 
fortuito” (Not by compulsion of any nat- 


ACCIDENT 
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ural law but by a sort of accidental collid- 
ing). He is denouncing the theory of De- 
mocritus that heaven and earth were created 
by a multitude of minute particles colliding 
accidentally. 
How comes it to pass, if they be moved by chance 
and accident, that such regular mutations and 
generations should be begotten by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms ἢ 
Jous Satu of Cambridge. Select Discourses. 
Vol ii, p 15. (1660) 
A blind. fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
Jons Lockt. An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding Bk iv, ch 20, sec. 18 (1690) 
Epicureans, that asersbed the origin and frame 
of the world not to the power of God, but to 
the fortuifous concourse of atoms 


Ricuarp Besariy, Sermons Vol iii, p 147 
(1692) 
That ordinary cant of literate atheists, the for- 


tuitous of casual concourse of atoms 
Κι Bresaiey. Bovle Lectures, po 200 
(1692) 
To what a fortuitous concurrence do we not 
every pleasure and convenience of our Eves 
Goresserta, The Vicar of Waketeld Ch 31 
(1766) 
Accidental and fortuitous concourse of atoms 
Lowp Parseresroxn, S&ecch, House of Com 
mons ὃ Mirch. P&S? 
1 
Let me say three things which shall become 
proverbs after mv death the best of harses 
nay stumble the best sword rebound with- 
out cutting the best of men commit a fault 
Arc 1 ce ΤΊ See Tan Katarrik an. 
Deaths of Eminent Mon (Wattat-ad-Aivan), 
ι 4, 
Well (ἢ his many the best cart πη over- 
throwe 
Jorn Hes woon, Proce, Ptah 1] 
The best Cloth mas have a Moth in it 
πον Furie, Gaomeologns No S332 C172) 
ΛΟ penis sometimes drop their swords (Shen 
πη veh vuoi ἢ ἢν chien ) 
[πὴ ἀττῖ ες Chane se Vocabsdars, i, ΤΝῸ CUST2) 
Thete as no ladle which never strtkes the edge of 


(18460) 


the pot 
SoG, (πλὴν Ἀπ Provera, po io6 


(Pater A Chenese proverb 
2 
Accidents semetimes occur in life. from which 
only a touch of madness can extricate us CL] 
arrive quelquefots des accidents dans la vie 
dou al faut étre un peu fou pour se Wen tirer ) 
La ποι πε ρου αν, σις No 310 (1668) 


3 
By many ἃ happy accident 


owe: 
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Trovas Mivotrron, Vo Wit, No Help, Like | 


a Woman's Act ive se.) (τ 1611} 
These things the vulgar commonly call omens, 
. will by him who is wise be esteemed and 
reckoned happy accidents merely, (Buenos acon- 
tecimicntos.) 
Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ti, ch. 58. (1615) 


ACCIDENT 7 
To what happy accident is it that we owe so 
unexpected a visit ? 

Go.psMITH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 19. (1766) 
He was led to the discovery by a series of happy 
accidents. 

W. B. Carpenter, Mental Physiology, ii, xii. 

504. (1879) 


----.- 


4 

Whatever can happen to one man can happen 
tou every man. (Cuivis potest accidere quod 
cuiquam potest. ) 

Pusrirrius Syrus, Sententtae. (c. 43 B.C.) 
Quoted by SeNEca, Ad Marctam de Consola- 
tione. Ch. 9, sec. 5. 

That may happen to many 
Which doth happen to any. 

GABRIFL Hakvey, Muargmalia, 101. (c. 1590) 
Accidents, accidents will happen. 

Grorc—e CauLtMan, Sr.. The Deuce Is in Him 

Act. i. (1763) 
Nav. my lady... such things will befall in the 
best regulated families. 

Scott. Pevertl of the Peak Ch 49 (1823) 
Accidents will happen-- best regulated families 

Dick ENS, Pickwick Papers Ch 2 (1816) 
Accidents will occur in the best regulated families 

Dickens, David Cappertield Ch 2° (1849) 
Misfortunes will happen in the best regulated 
families. 

F E. Sacepiiy. Frank Fasrlech Ch 13. (1850) 
Casualties will take place in the mast excellently 
conducted family circles 

Lorp ἌΣ ΑΜ Lennox, Lacon (ς 1866) 
Avadents will happen in the best regulated fam 
ies 

Wits Rovonran. Panon om the Pantry 
Ch 1. (1929) Frequently quoted recently 
in Rovenean, Marder amd Voore Uurder. Ὁ 
7 (1939), and Mavcouam. (ἀπ πας Helt- 
day, p 300 (1939), 

An idiot -thex happen in the best of famihe< 

Παρ Barry. The Phidladelphta Story Act ἃ 
(19289) 

Accidents happen in the best-regulated house- 
holds 

Acatua Ciristie, Evid’ Under the Sun, p ΤᾺ 
(1941) 

Accidents will happen in the best regulated «ΤᾺ 
tions 

Riewarn Hurt. Bevond Reasonable Dewht, Ὁ 
Ὁ (1941) 

5 
If accidents happen and you are to blame. 
Take steps to avoid repetition of same. 

Dorotny L. Savers, In the Teeth of the τὶ. 
dence, p. 92. (1940) Mr. Egg quoting from 
The Salesman's Handbook. 

6 
Moving accidents bv flood and field. 
SuawrsprarF, Othello, i, ἃ. 138. (1605) 


Pa 
The accident of an accident. 
Lorn Enwarp Tuvrrow, Speech, in the House 
of Lords. in reply to the Duke of Grafton 
(1778) Grafton had reminded Thurlow, then 
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Lord Chancellor, of his humble origin, and 
the latter, advancing angrily on Gratton, ex- 
pressed his amazement and added, “The 
noble lord cannot look before him, behind 
him, or on either side of him without seeing 
some noble peer who owes his seat in this 
House to his successful exertions in the pro- 
fession to which I belong. Does he not feel 
that it is as honourable to owe it to these 
as to being the accident of an accident?” 
Thurlow, who had begun as a barrister, was 
referring to the double accident, the death of 
Grafton’s father and elder brother, which had 
brought the third Duke into the title. See 
But er, Reminiscences, i, 188. 


1 
The chapter of accidents is the lor.gest chapter 
in the book. 

Joux Wirkes. (c. 1769) As quoted by 
SoutHey, The Doctor, without indication of 
source. “The chapter of accidents”: the un- 
foreseen course of events. 


Consider how propitious the chapter of accidents | 


is to them. 

Hoppe.Beauties of Chesterfield, p46. (a 1773) 
As for Buonaparte, . . let us trust to the chap- 
ter of accidents. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Thomas Licper 

(1807) 
Leaving everything to the day and the chapter 
of accidents. 

MatriceE Kratince, Travels, i, 160 (1317) 
Putting their trust in the chapter of accidents 

Haeriet Lee, 3fiss Barrington. Bk. i, ch 21 

(1871) 
Ie will . trust to the chapter of accidents 

T. H. Hexcey., Crav-Fish Ch. 1 (1380) 


ACCUSATION 


2 
Woe to the man who<e advocate becomes his 
accuser 
Simeon ἈΦΉΚΕΝΑΖΙ (9), Valkut: leash (ς 
1250) Rav quotes the proverb (p, $03), and 
adds, “God required propitiatory sacrifices 
of his pecple; when they offered them up 
as they should, they did receive their pardon 
upon it; but if they offercel the blind or 
lame, &c., they .. increased their guilt. 
and thus their advocate became their ac- 


cuser.” 
3 


A man is his own near friend, and no man is 
expected to incriminate himself. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 9b. (c. 
A.p. 450) The Latin law n.axim is, ‘Nemo 
tenetur se ipsum accusare” (No one is obliged 
to accuse himself). 


4 
Up jumps Zola, an’ says he in Frinch: “Jack- 
use,’ he says, which is a hell of a mane thing 
to say to anny man. 
Fixtry Peter Dunne, The Dreyfus Case. 
(1893) The reference, of course, is to Zola’s 
famous open letter, “J'accuse !’’ 


δ 
Yet Michael .. . durst not bring against him 


med 


a railing accusation. (Non est ausus iudiclum 
inferre blasphemiac. ) 

New Testament: Jude, i. 9. (c. a.v. 80) 
Bring not railing accusation against them. (Non 
portant adversum se execrabile iudicium.) 

New Testament: 11 Peter, ii, 11. (c. 4. Ὁ. 100) 
6 
A serious accusation, even lightly made, does 
harm. (Grave crimen, etiam leviter cum est 
αἰ ctum, nocet.) 

PuUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.237.(c.43 B.C.) 
7 
He who accuses himself cannot be accused 
by another. (Qui semet accusat ab alio non 
potest criminart. ) 

Ριμιαα τι 5 Syrus, Sententise No. 622. (c 43 

5...) Ribbeck gives the proverb as, “Qui se 
ipse accusat, accusari non potest.” 


ACE 
8 
1 was within an ace of being talked to death 
Tiromas Brows, Letters (1704) Works, i, 184. 
T was within an ace of mecting vou. 
Pore, Letters (1736), νι 112 (1711] 
I came within an ace of making my fortune 
κλίνω, Tule. of ὦ Trateller, th Δ (1824} 
9 
Nay, there bate an ace, quod Bolton 
Ricttako Fowarps, Damon and Pithsas Act iv. 
(1571) Witkrstose, Promos and (τι πάγω, 
sz FE} (1175) To abate a jot or {|| 
Bate me an ace of that, queth Bolton 
Usxsows, Ser Thoma Mere, it. 1. (Shakes 
Apec)d ¢ 1840 Castoen Remains C1870). p 
19 (9008) 
Bate me an ace. anoth Bolton 
Jous Rav. Enelok Proverbs, τοῦ C167) Ray 
comments “Queen Elisabeth, being pre ented 
with a collection of Enelish Proverbs, and 
being told by the Author, that it contatned 
all the English Proverbs, Nay repled she. 
Bate me an ace queth Bolton: which hap 
pened to be wanting in his Το οὐ τη ” 
10 
I will not play mv Ace of Trumps vet 
Trroseas σι Ἐπὶ Gnemologia Na oni? yz apy 
11 
I will not muche stick with vou for one ace 
better. 
Sir TrHostas More, Herevyes 
single point. a jot, an atom 
Better looke off than Jooke an ace too farre 
Groece Gascoicne, The Steele Glas: Epilogue. 
(1587) 
I took a voung man down an ace lower 
Unxsows.tr The Eunuch Act iii, «1 (1698) 
The best must crave their aces of allowances. 
Wintiam Waker, Paroemiologia, p 24. (1672) 
12 
To have an ace up one’s sleeve. To have some- 
thing effective in reserve: a C. 20 col'oquial 
variant of to have something up one's sleeve. 
Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés: Ace. 
(1941) 
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ACHILLES 


1 
You have in your hands the weapons of 
Achilles, with the which you both wound and 
heale. 
STEFANO Guazzu, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 17. (1574) Pethe, tr. 
Achilles speare could as well heale as hurt. 
Jousx Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 107. (1579) 
Whose smile and frown, Lke to Achilles’ spear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry Vi, v.41. 100 (1590) 
Malone and Hart assert that) Shakespeare 
got the metaphor from) Greene's Orlundo 
Furtavsy, but there is some doubt as to 
wheiher Greene s work was really of an 
earher date 
A wound with the spear of Achilles, if so made 
and caused, must be so cured, 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt iii, sec. ti, muiem vi. subs 4. (1621) 
Evolution may be compared to the spear of 
Achilles; it} heals. at any rate. sume of the 

wounds which dt causes. 
(πριν Kia, in fae Church, Past and Pres- 
πη." 4 (1000} 
The tale is that when the Greeks invaded Troy, 


ee ...ὲ-..- 


Telephus. son in haw of Prat, attempted to stop | 


their land.ay. but Bacchus causing him te stum- 


ble, Ach dies weunded him with his spear The | 


young Trotan was told by an oracle that “Achil- 
les (meaniee milfor or varrow) would cure the 
wound ἦν instead of secking the plant. he applied 
to the Grecian chief. and promred to conduct 
the host te Tres if be would cure the wound 
Achilles consenic } τὸ do so, scraped some rust 
from his spear and from the filngs rose the plant 
milton (fede meddle folate, so called from 
Achilles!. whoh, πα apphed ta the wound 
had the de aired ettect 

BEC Berwee, Datronary of Parase and Palle, 

p 9 (ESTO 

2 
Pam not ignorant that a personage of acceunt 
bemg asked whether bee had rather bee Nchal- 
les or Homer, made answere. Tell mee thou 
thy selfe whether thou hadst rather bee a 
Trumpeter, ac a Capitaine 

Sterasa Guarzre, Credle Contensation Bh oil. 

p 216. (174) Pettic, te 


8 
Achilles absent was Aches stil 
Hower, Jlad Bk vii. tb 498. (c. 850 ac.) 

This is Pope's rendering of UW. 24%. 338 of 
Homer's text “Far from him (Patroclus] 
a helper, mishties far, was left behind at the 
hollow ships. even I, that have loosed thy 
knees.” 


4 
This is not the son of Achilles, but Achilles 
himself, (οὐ mais ᾿Αχιλλέωε, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνοι ely ἂν 
αὐτνὸφ ..) 
Prurarce, ἔρος Alcibiades. Ch. 23, sec. 6 (ς. 
ao 100) Quoting an old proverb 
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‘the Achilles heel of vivisection. 

BEKNARD SHAW, The Doctor's Diemma: Pref- 
ace. (1906) “The hcel of Achilles” is a pro- 
verbial phrase, indicating the vulnerable or 
weak point in anything, especially in a man's 
character. The tale is that Thetis, Achil- 
les’ mother, dipped him in the river Styx 
to make him invulnerable, and the water 
washed every part except the heel by which 
she held him. It was at this one weak spot 
that Paris aimed his fatal arrow. The sinew 
of the heel is called the Achilles tendon. 

Like another Greck, I have a vulnerable heel 

J. A. Puiriips, The Case of the Shivering 

Chorus Girls, p. 204. (1942) 


ACQUAINTANCE 


6 
Thusgat maid thai thar aquentance. 

Joun Barpour, The Bruce, ii. 167. (1375) 

I shall desire you of more acquaintance. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
ni. 1. 185. (1596) 

Let’s ... drink unto our better acquaintance. 

Lorn Byron, Werner. Act i, sc. 1. (1822) 

{1} hope our acquaintance may be a Jong ‘un, 
as the gen l'm'n said to the fi pun’ note. 

ΠΟ ΚΕΝ. Prokuick Papers Ch 28, (18346) 
{They} had not the honour of his acquaintance. 
Dickins, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 30. (1838) 

7 
Olde acquaintance betwene them erst had bene. 

ALEXANDER Barcray. The Cytesen and U p- 

londysaman, Ὁ. 62. (1814) 
Old famylyer accostaunce 

Joun Rastiryt, 4 Newe Boke of Purgatorye: 
Prologue. (1830) 

Old acquaintance will soon be remembered 

R Weer ἀμήν Juventus. (¢. 1565) 

Should auld accuaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon ἢ 

Francis Stmpniut, 4duld Lang Same. (ς 1670) 
This song. the ecarhest Known version οἱ 
Auld Lang Syne, appeared in James Wat- 
son's Choice Collection οὐ Scots Pacem: 
(1111) Semphill was ἃ Scottish = ballad. 
writer, and was using a phrase which had 
already become proverbial. The sang is some- 
times attributed to Sir Robert Ayton 

Should auld acquaintance be fargat, 

Though thev return with scars? 

Artan Rawesay. 4tdd Lang Syme. (1721) See 
Firzceratn, Stones of Famous Songs. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And auld lang syne? 

Rovert Burns, 4uld Lang Syme. (1788) Burns 
enclosed the poem in a letter to Mrs. John 
Duniop, 17 Dec., 1788, with the explanation 
that it was an adaptation of an o'd Scottish 
song. To George Thompson, he wrote. “The 
old song of the aiden times, which has never 
been in print, nor even in manuscript, until 
I took it down from an old man’s singing ἡ 
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ACTION 


However, with the exception of the title 
and the first line, the song is Burns’s. 


1 
It requires a long time to become [thoroughly } 
acquainted with any one. (Es menester mucho 
tiempo para venir a conocer las personas.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 15. (1605) 
2 
"Tis a lamentable thing that one has not the 
liberty of chusing one’s acquaintance as one 
does one’s cloaths. 
Wittiuam Concreve, The Way of the World. 
Act iii, sc. 10. (1700) 


3 
The more Acquaintance the more Danger. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No.4656. (1732) 


4 Ὁ 

They that know one another, salute afar off. 

Georce Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 137. 
(1640) 


5 
Short acquaintance brings repentance. 
ΤΗΝ Ray, English Proverbs, p. 142. (1670) 
Sudden acquaintance brings long Repentance. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologiu. No. 0565 (1732) 


ACT 
See also Deed 


4 
I am perplexed . . . whether to act or not 
to act. (ἀμηχανώ.. . . δρᾶσαϊ re μὴ δρᾶσαι.) 

Agscny us, Suppliant Muidens, 1. 379. (c. 485 
B.C.) 

? 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

JouN Fretcuer, Upon an Honest Mun's For- 
tune. (c. 1620) Usually placed at the end of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's tragi-comedy, The 
Honest Man’s Fortune 

Our acts are an abridged edition of our possi- 
bilities. 

ANnoxymous, Meditations im Wall Street, p. 
134 (1940) 

8 
Always act as if your acts were seen. (Ubrar 
siempre como 4 vista.) 

Battasan Gracian, Ordculo απ Maxim 
297. (1647) 


9 
Slow to argue, but quick to act. 

Bret Haste. John Burns of Gettysburg (1875) 
10 
Execute every act of thy life as though it 
were thy last. (ὧν ἐσχάτη» τοῦ βίοι ἑκάστην 
πρᾶξιν» ἐνεργῇτ.) 

Maacus Αὐκει 8, Meditations. Bk. ti, «ες $ 
(c. a.d. 174) His prescription for a life of 
tranguillity and godliness. 

Let thine every act and word and thought be 
those of a man who can depart from life this 
moment. (ὧν ἤδη δυνατοῦ ὄντοι ἐξιέναι τοῦ βίου, 
obras ἕκαστα ποιεῖν καὶ λέγειν καὶ διανοεῖσθαι.) 

Maacus Auretivs, Meditations. Bk. Si, sec. 11. 


11 
I am caught in the act. (Manufesto teneor.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 679. (c. 220 Β.-ς.) 
This woman was taken... in the very act. 
New Testament: John, viii, 4. (c. 4.0. 110) 

In the very act. 
SAMUEL Butler, Hudibras, iii, i, 666. (1678) 
Hervey, Meditations, p. 220. (c. 1746) 
IN FLAGRANTE DELICTO, see Law, 1362:7. 


12 What act 
‘That roars so loud and thunders in the index? 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamiet, iii, 4, 51. (1600) 


13 
It is they who have the will to act who often- 
est win the prizes. (τοῖσι rows βουλομένοισι 
ποιέειν ὡς τὸ ἐπίπαν φιλέει γίνεσθαι τὰ κέρδεα.) 
XERXES, to Artabanus, before the battle of 
Thermopylae. (480 B.c.) As told by Heropo- 
TUS, Vii, 50. 
It is not enough to will, one has to act. (Es ist 
nicht genug, zu wollen, man muss auch tun.) 
GOETHE, Sprucke in Prosa. (1819) 
14 
Help him who is acting, to cause him to act 
Unxsown, Eloquent Peasant Ὁ 1. 109-10. (ς 
000 B.¢.) GUNN, tr. Referred tu as a “com- 
mandment.” 


15 
An act of God does injury to no one. (Actus 
Dei nemini facit iniuriam. ) 
Unxnxown. A legal maxim. 
Riot Act, see under Ruut. 


ACTION 
16 


Action is but coarsened thought. (L'action 
n'est que la pensée épaissie ) 

Hesur Axctet, Journal Intime, 30 Dec., 1350. 

17 

It is necessary to make good acts secure by 
means of good acts, so that they may not fade 
from the memories of men, (Τὰν καλὰν πράξειν 
δεὶν καταλαμβάνειν πράξεσι καλαὶ, ἵνα μὴ γὴν 
Soins ἁπορρέωσιν. ) 

Cato tHe Ecoer, A phorism. (ς. 175 5. 9.) See 
Pretarcn, Moralia: Sayings of Romans Sec 
1994. 

The best way to keep good acts in memury is to 
refresh them with new. 

Faancis Bacon, A pothegms. No 247 (ς, 1600) 
Quoting Cato. 

Good actions still must be maintain'd with good. 
As bodies nourish'd with resembling food. 

Jous Davoren, To His Sacred Majesty, On His 
Coronation, |. 77 (1661) Referring to 
Charles 11. 

18 

You advise me to make my actions fit the 
times. (Me mones, ut ea, quac agam, ad 
tempus accommodem.) 

Cicrao, Ad Alticum Bk. xi, epis. 21, (47 8.¢.) 


19 
Ke Wan was wont to think thrice before he 


ACTION 


acted. The Master, hearing of it, said, “Twice 
would do.” 

Conrucius,Analects. Bk. v, ch. 19. (c. 500 B.c.) 
Legge, tr. Marshman translates this: ‘Re- 
flect perpetually; this best answers the pur- 
pose.” 

The superior man is modest in speech, but sur- 
passing in his actions. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 29, sec. 30. 

1 
Action may not always bring happiness; but 
there is no happiness without action. 

ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Disrazit, Lothair. Bk. iii. (1870) 

2 
"Tis action makes the Hero. 

Oswato Dynes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 

(1709) 


125. 


3 
Great actions speak great minds. 

Joun Fretcner, The Prophetess. Act ii, se. 3 
(1647) An echo of Cicero’s “Cernuntur in 
agendo virtutes” (Virtues are perceived in 
actions), and Sir Fdward Coke's “Acta ex- 
teriora indicant interiora secreta” (Outward 
acts betray inward secrets, or Conduct in- 
dicates the secrets of the heart). 

Great acts grow out of great occasions. 

Hazuitt, Table Talk: On Thought and Action. 
(1821) 


4 

Action is the proper Fruit of Knowledge 
Tromas Furrer, Gnomologia. No 760 (1732) 

The end of Man is an Action, and not a thought. 
Cartyre, Sartor Resartus Bk. ἢ. ch 6. (1833) 

The great end of life is not knowledge, but action 
Huxpey, Science and Culture. Ch. 3. (1870) 

8 


Brave Actions never want a Trumpet 
Tromas Futter .Gaomologia No 1016 (1732) 


One mad Action is not cnough to prove a Man 
mad. 


THomas Futter, Gromologia No 3767 
6 
Our own actions are our security, not others’ 
judgements. 
Groece Hranrar, Jacula Prudentum No 179. 
(1640) 


? 
Neither praise nor dispraise thyself. thy ac- 
tions serve the tum 
Georce Heanret, Jacula Prudentum No 773. 
(1640) See alco Sere-Prarse. 
Actions speak louder than words. 
A sentiment which appears in the proverbial 


Itterature of all languages. See Worn axon 
Dez. 


8 
He is the best man who is timid in counsel 
but bold in action, (ἀνὴρ δὲ οὔτω ἄν εἴη ἄριστοι. 
el βουλενόμοενοι μὲν ἀρρωδέοι͵ ἐν δὲ τῷ ἔργῳ θρασὺν 
ely.) 

Heaoootus History. Bh vil, ch.49. (c. 445 5 οὶ 


9 
It seems that our actions have their lucky and 
unlucky stars. to which they owe most of the 
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praise or blame they receive. (Il semble que 
nos actions aient des étoiles heureuses ou mal- 
heureuses, 4 qui elles doivent une grande partie 
de la louange et du blame qu’on leur donne.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No, 58. (1665) 
There should be a definite relation between ac- 
tion and purpose, if the former is to produce its 
full effect. (1] doit y avoir une certaine propor- 
tion entre les actions et les desseins, si on en veut 
tirer tous les effets qu’elles peuvent produire ) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 161. 
There are countless actions which appear ridicu- 
lous, whose hidden motives are very wise and 
weighty. (Il y a une infinité de conduites qui 
paraissent ridicules, et dont les raisons cachées 
sont tres sages et trés solides.) 
La RocCHEFOUCAULD, Maxtmes. No. 163. 
It is difficult to tell whether a clean, sincere, and 
honest action is due to virtue or discretion. (1] 
est difficile de juger si un procédé net, sincére et 
honnéte. est un effet de probité ou d’habileté.) 
La Rocueroucatuin, Afaximes. No. 170. 
Our actions are like rhymes, to which any one 
can fit such lines as he chooses. (Nos actions sont 
comme les bout-rimés que chacun fait rapporter 
ace qu'tl lui plait.) 
La Rocnerovcatrip, Maximes. No. 382. Bout- 
rimes. as any one who has seen Offenbach’s 
La Belle Héléne will remember. are rhymes 
which are given out in a sort of contest. to 
which the contestants fit more or less appro- 
priate lines In this maxim. human actions 
are compared to the rhymes. and the mo- 
tives ascribed to them to the lines fitted hap- 
hazard to the rhymes. 
10 
Action overcomes cold; inaction overcomes 
heat. (Tsao shing hail: tsing’ shing jeh.) 
Lao-Ts7zE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Vertue). 
Sec. 48 (ς S80 κ΄ σ) Old. tr. 
41 
Ι have always thought the actions of men the 
best interpreters of their thoughts. 
Jone Locxr, An Essav Concerning Human 
Understanding Bk i. ch. ἃ (1690) 
12 
Euery action hath his ende, and then we leaue 
to sweat when we haue founde the sweete 
Joun Lyiy, Euphues (Arber), p US? (i879) 
All actions bevond the ordinary limits are sub- 
ject (o a sinister interpretalion. (Toutes actions 
hors les bornes ordinaires sont subjectes ἃ sinistre 
interpretation.) 
Monraicnr, Assays. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1580) 
13 
Nat always actions show the man: we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind. 
Porn, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 109. (1733) 
14 
Action is not life. but a way of dissipating 
one's strength. (L’action n'est pas la vie, mais 
une facon de gacher quelque force.) 
Artnie Riarsarp, Une Saison en Enlfer. Ch § 
(1878) 
Life is Act. and net to Do is Death. 
Lewis Morar, Epic of Hades: Sisyphus.(1877) 
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1 
Action is eloquence. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 2, 76. (1607) 
Demosthenes’ advice (c. 345 B.C.) as to the 
three most important things in oratory 1s 
sometimes translated “Action, action, action,” 
but the better rendering is “Delivery, de- 
livery, delivery.” See under Oratory. 


2 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 20. (1600) 


3 

I have sedulously endeavored not to laugh at 
human actions, not to lament them. nor to 
despise them, but to understand them. (Sedulo 
curavi humanas actiones non ridere, non 
lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere.) 

; Spinoza, Tractatus Politicus. Ch. 1 (1677) 


Our actions are neither so good nor so bad as 
our impulses. (Nos actions ne sont ni si bon- 
nes ni si vicieuses que nos volontés.) 

᾿ VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 314. (17-46) 


A generous action is its own reward. 
Wittiam WatsH, Upon Quitting His Mistress. 
(1692) See also under Rewarp 
A good action always finds its recempence. 
Smor ett, tr., Gil Blas, iv. 101. (1750) Quoted, 
“as the proverb says.” 
When we commend good Actions we make them 
in some measure our own. 
THOMAS FuLLER.Gnomologia. No. 5619. (1732) 
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6 
The audience is the reward of the speaker. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 6b (ς 
A.D. 450) 


Actresses often paint, but they do not always 
draw. 
W. S. Graert, Epigram. (a 1911) Sere Prar- 
son, Gilbert and Sullivan 


8 
I've often heard it said that an actor can in- 
struct a priest. (Ich hab’ es Ofters rithmen 
héren | Ein Komodiant konnt’ einen Pfarrer 
lebren. ) 

Goerne, Faust. Pt. i, se. 1. (1806) 


Beggars. actresses, buffoons, and all that 
breed. (Mendici, mimae, balatrones, hoc genus 
omne. ) 

Honace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 2,1. 2. (35 8.¢.) 
The strolling tribe, a despicable race. 

Crartes Cnuurcnity, Apology, 1. 206 (1761) 
Actors are a nuisance in the earth, the very offal 
of society. 

Traorny Dwicnt, An Essay on the Stage 

(1824). 
It worries me to beat the band 
To hear folks say our life is grand; 
Wish they'd try some one-night stand— 
Ain’t it awful. Mabel ? 
Joun Eowarn Hazzano, Ain't It Awful, Habel? 


ACTOR 


(1908) Referring to the actor’s life. A “one- 
night stand” is a town where the com- 
pany plays only one night—usually small 
and uncomfortable. Other proverbial phrases 
derived from the theatre are, “To act a part,” 
“To be in the limelight,” and “To give the 
show away,” “To bring down the house,” 
“To play to the gallery,” “To hold the center 
of the stage,” “To stop the show,” “The play 
must go on.” 

10 

Once a trouper always a trouper. 

KAUFMAN AND RyskINo, Of Thee 1 Sing. Act 

li, sc. 1. (1931) 


11 
Like actors, you see them on the stage play- 
ing a duke or emperor, but as soon as they are 
off it they become cringing knaves and misera- 
ble rascals. (Comme les joueurs de comedie, 
vous les veoyez sur l’eschaffaud faire une 
mine de duc et Vempereur; mais tantost 
aprez les voyla devenus valets et crocheteurs 
miserables. ) 
MOonTAIGNE, Esrays. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1580) 
The king’s a beggar, now the play is done. 
SHAKESPEARE, All's Well that Ends Well: Epi 
logue, |. 335. (1602) 
Last night Mr. Creston Clarke played King Lear 
at the Tabor Grand. All through the five acts of 
that Shakespearean tragedy he plaved the King 
as though under momentary apprehension that 
someone else was ahout to play the ace 
EvuceNr. Fienp, Critique, in the Denver Tribune 
(c. 1880) 
She runs the gamut of emotions from A to B 
Dorotiy Parker, of Katherine Hepburn in a 
play called The Lake. (1933) 


12 
The whole world plays the histrion (Mundus 
universus exercet histrionem ) 

Petronivs Ararter (c. a. Ὁ. 60) Fragment pre- 
served by Jonunx Sarispurte, Polvcratic , iii. 
8 Inscribed on the Glebe Theatre, South 
wark, London, 17th century Quoted by 
Mowntaicnr, tii, 10, as “Mundus universus 
exercet histrioniam,” and the French, “Tout 
le monde jouc la comédie."” See Wortn: A 
Stace. A somewhat similar Latin proverb js 
“Totus mundus agit histrionem.” (The actor 
acts the whole world, i.e., assumes every sort 
of character). 

Why do the Romans call the Dionvsiac artists 
histriones? (διὰ rl robs περὶ τὸν Διόνισον τεχνίται 
ἱστρίωνας ‘Puryaiss καλοῦσιν 1) 

Prutaacn, Mforalia: The Roman Questions 
Sec. 289C. (c. a Ὁ. 05) In answer, Plutarch 
cites δὴ explanation given by Cruvius 
Rurus, Fragments, 4. In very ancient times 
a pestilence swept from the Roman stage 
all persons appearing on it, and a new com 
pany was imported from Firuria. of whom 
the most famous was named ister, and 
so after that all actors were called histrinnes 
Far-fetched as this seems, ne‘iher the Cen 
bury Dirtionnry nor the Ὁ B.D. has anything 
better to offer 


ACTOR 


1 
Good my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed? Do you hear, let them be well 
used; for they are the abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 546. (1600) 


2 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, $85. (1600) 


3 
A part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 2,32. (1596) 
I must speak in passion, and I will do it in King 
Cambyses’ vein 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 426. (1597) 
Cambv ses was a ranting character in THOMAS 
Parston's Lamentuble Tragedy ... of Cam- 
bises King of Percia. (1569) 
A dull actor. 
SHAKFSPEARP, Cortolanus, v, 3, 40. (1607) 
An unperfect actor. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnels. No. 23. (1609) 
{He} docs over-act prodigiously, in beaten sattin. 
Bes Jonson, The Staple of News: Induction, 
1 49 (1625) 
He's not a bad actor. 
δια Burton, Pasguinade. (1801) 
An actor. For my moncy, a bad actor. 
Hucu Anois, Night Over the Wood,p.66.(1943) 


4 

Like a strutting player, whose conceit 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 

"Twixt his stretch'd footing and the scaffold- 
age. 

ΘΗΛΝΈΒΡΕΑΒΕ, Troilus and Cressida, i, 3, 183. 
(1601) In Shakespeare's time, the ham was 
not the thigh or buttock, as generally under- 
stood today, but the hollow or bend of the 
knee (‘He hangs by his hams from a pole.” 
- Srautt, Sports and Pastimes, iii, 5, 210.) 
The hamstring was the large tendon at the 
back of the knee. So a “ham actor" was one 
one who strutted and clattered about the 
stage 


QO, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings. 

Snaxesprarr, Hamlet, iii. 2, 10. (1600) The 
“groundlings” were the people who stood on 
the ground in front of the stage, the poor- 
est and most ignorant part of the audience. 

A sweet ham! 

Torstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 6. 
(1865) Dole translates this slang phrase “a 
regular milksop.” 

The third-rate actor is called a hamfatter. 
Editorial, N.Y. Evening Post, 20 Jan. 1287. 
The habitués of the Rialto, known as “hamfatters.” 

Unknown, Article, in New York Herald, 29 
July, 1888, p. 8/5. 
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Ham. 1. Sporting slang for a loafer. 2. In theatri- 


cal parlance, a tenth-rate actor or variety per- 
former. 
Sytva Crarin, A New Dictionary of American- 
isms: Ham. (1902) 
Stop acting. I hate ham fats. 
EUGENE O’NzILL, The Great God Brown. Act 
i, sc. 3. (1926) 
“Ham,” a poor and generally fatuous performer, 
was originally “ham fatter,” a neophyte in the 
minstrel ranks, forced to sing ‘Ham Fat,” an old 
ditty of the George Christy days. 
Epwarp B. Marks, They All Sang, p. 66. This 
explanation of “ham fatter’ may be right. 
but “ham” goes back to Shakespeare. 


ADAM 


6 
The man without a Navel yet lives in me 
Sim Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt ii, 

sec. 10 (1643) “Adam, whom I conceive to 
want a Navel because he was not borne of 
a woman.” Whether or not Adam had a 
navel was long a theme of theological argu- 
ment. ADAM'S CHILDREN, see ANCESTRY. 


6 
A cup of cold Adam from the next purling 
spring. 
Tuomas Brown, Works, iv, 11. (1760) Apam's 
ALE, see under ALE. 


7 
The hye god, whan be hadde Adam maked 
And saugh him al allone. bely-naked, 
God of his grete goodnesse sevde than, 
“Lat us now make an help un-to this man 
Lyk to him-self; and thanne he made him 
Eve. 
Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, Ἰ. 81. (c. 1386) 
He knew the seat of Paradise. 
What Adam dreamt of when hic bode 
Came from her closet in his side 
Samvry Butter. Hudsherisc, i. i. 173. (1662) 
Whilst Adam slept, Eve from his side arose: 
Strange his first sleep should be his last repose 
Unkcxown, The Consequence. And Adam's 
greeting is a famous palindrome. “Madam. 
I'm Adam.” Eve replied. 
“I'm one of your ribs,” and he laughed at the joke 
Dan Manninc, Ht Dinky Doo. (c. 1880) 


In Adam's Fall We sinned all. 

Benyamin Harris (?), The New Englana 
Primer. (c. 1657) The apple which caused 
Adam's fall has given its name to the 
protuberance in the front of the throa 
caused by the thyroid cartilage of the larynx, 
because a ek of the forbidden fruit is sup- 
posed to have stuck there--Adam’'s apple 
There is a Hungarian proverb, “Adam ate 
the apple, and our τς still ache.” 

Adam was but human—this explains it all. He did 
not want the apple for the apple's sake, he 
wanted it only because it was forbidden. 

Maakx Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson's Calendar 
(1893) See also under Prowmrrion. 


14 ADAM 


1 

Adam, that is man, was born to labor and to 
work, as the bird to fly. (Adam, c’est homme, 
nasquit pour labourer & trauailler, comme 
V’oyseau pour voler.) 

Raperars, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 24. (1548) 


2 

Our old man is crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be destroyed. (ὁ παλαιὸς 
ἡμῶν ἄνθρωποι.) 

New Testament: Romans, vi, 6. (c. λ.0. 57) 

The Vulgate is, “Vetus homo noster.” 
The old and the new Adam. (Veteremque hovus 
.. . Adam.) 

APOLLINARIS Srponius, Works, p. 361. (c. 466) 
Grant that the old Adam in these persons may 
be so buried, that the new man may be raised 
up in them. 

Book of Common Prayer: Baptism of Those 

of Riper Years. (1548) 
If you laied Adam aslepe, I meane, if you re- 
nounced all carnal! affections. 

Anprew KyncesMiLi, A Godlie Advise Touch- 

ing Mariage, p. 27. (a. 1569) 
Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 1, 29. (1599) 
Corrupt self . . . is no other than old Adam. 

Daniet Rocers, Naaman the Syrian. (1642) 
When shall this agony be o'er, 

And the old Adam rage no more? 

CuHarres Westey, On Galatians, iii, 22. (1739) 
An impatience to shake off the old social and 
political Adam. 

Georce Grote.A History of Greece ii, 6.( 1846) 
Let him who would know how far he has changed 
the old Adam, consider his dreams. 

Epwarp FitzGrera_p, Polontus, p. 92. (1852) 
The old Adam. Human (as opposed to Divine) 
nature in man; unregenerateness; often, men’s 
sexuality. 

Partrivce, Dictionary of Clichés: Old. (1941) 


3 
And Adam was a gardener. 

SHAKESPEARE, {1 Henry VI, iv, 2, 142. (1590) 
There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, 
ditchers, and grave-makers; they hold up Adam's 
profession. 

SHakespeare, Hamlet, v, 1, 35. (1600) 

The first Men in the World were a Gardener, a 
Ploughman, a Grasier. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No 4529.(1732) 
The gardener Adam and his wife. 

Tensxyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. (1833) 
It is an ancient pursuit, gardening. Primitive, my 
dear sir; for, if I am not mistaken, Adam was 
the first of our calling. 

Dickens, Martin Chuszlewit. Ch. 24 (1843) 

See also under Ganven. 
Wen ADAM DELVED, see under GENTLEMAN 


4 
Adam, the first great benefactor of our race. 
He br t death into the world. 

parr ae Pudd'nhead Wilson's Calendar. 


t 


ADAPTABILITY 


5 
“Who's that fellow?” , 
from Adam.” 

G. J. Wuyte-MeELvitte, Market Harbor, Ch. 
ἡ. (1861) The French say, “Je ne le connais 
ni d’Eve ni d’Adam” (I don't know him 
either from Eve or from Adam). 


.. “Don’t know him 


6 
Adam was... (‘Addu ἦν fo . . .) 
UNKNOWN, On the Transfiguration. (c. A.D. 
400) Greek Anthology, i, 48. A Byzantine 
inscription. 
Adam 
Had ’em. 
STRICKLAND Griiuitan, Lines on the Antiquity 
of Microbes. (1912) 


ADAPTABILITY 

7 
The wise man does no wrong in changing his 
habits with the times (Temporibus mores 
sapiens sine crimine mutat ) 

Cato (?), Disticha de Moribus. Bk. i, No. 7 

(c. 175 5...) 

One should be compliant with the times. (Tem- 
ροτὶ parendum.) 

Turooosius H, his guiding maxim. (c. Α. 0. 440) 


8 

To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak: 1 am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some. (rots 
πάσιν yéyora πάντα.) 

New Testament: 1 Corinthians, ix, 1). (c. ἃ Ὁ 
47) The Vulgate is, “Omnibus omnia factus 
sum.” The French say, ‘Je me suis fait tout 
& tout.” 

I have been all things and it has availed nothing 
(Omnia fui ct nihil expedit.) 

Seerimaivs Severus. (c. a.p. 208) See Ev- 
τορι 5, Breviarium ab Urbe Condita, viii, 
18; Tresirtivs οι τοί), Historia Augusta, 
x, 18. 

If they, directed by Paul's holy pen, 

Become discreetly all things to all men, 
That all men may become all things to them, 
Envy may hate, but Justice can't condemn. 

Craates (πύκα, The Prophecy of Famine, 
1. 211. (1763) 


4 
Were I a nightingale, 1 would act the part 
of a nightingale; were I a swan, the part of 
a swan. (εἰ γοῦν ἀηδὼν Gunner, dwolor τὰ τῆς 
ἀηδόνοι͵ ef κύκνοι, τὰ τοῦ κύκνον.) 
Ericretus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 20. 
(c. A.D. 100) 


10 
Whosoever adapteth himself shall be pre- 
ἘΠΕ to the end. (Ch‘ing ch‘'ten rh kwéi 
ch.) 
Lao-raze, Tao-tch-hing (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 22. (c. $80 5. ς.) Old, tr. 


41 
Adapt thyself to the estate which is thy por- 


ADMIRATION 


2 te neces eerie: 


tion, (οἷς σνγκεκλήρωσαι πράγμασι, 
συνάρμοζε σεαυτόν.) 
Marcus AuRELIUS, Meditations. Bk. vi, sec. 39. 
(c. A.D. 174) 
Every man must fashion his gait according 
To his calling. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcuer, Love’s Cure. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1647) 
Suit self to circumstances. (Chien ching shéng 
ch'ing.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1962. 
(1875) 
Cut COAT ACCORDING TO CLUTH, see under Coat. 


τούτοιβ 


Ἵ 

He feels the bridle less who yields himself 
to harness. (Frena minus sentit, quisquis ad 
arma facit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. ii, 1. 16. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Adjust the stone to fit the line, and not the 
line to fit the stone. (πρὸς στάθμῃ πέτρον τίθεσθαι, 
μὴ τι πρὸς πέτρῳ στάθμην.) 

Proutarcn, Aforalia: Progress in Virtue, 75F. 
; (c. a. Ὁ. 95) Quoting an old proverb. 


Treat a thousand dispositions in a thousand 
ways. (Mille animos excipe mille modis. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 756. (c. 1 B.C.) 


3 

Who to mankind will not adapt himself, 

For his disdain must pay the penalty. 

(Humanitat! qui se non accommodat, 

Plerumque poenas oppetit: superbiae. ) 
Puatprus, Fables. Bk iii, fab. 16. (c. 25 B.C.) 


4 

Be good with the good and bad with the bad. 

(Bonus sit bonis. malus sit malis.) 
Practus, Bacchides, 1. 659. (190 5.6.) 

Meeting men or devils, talk as they do. (Yu jén 

shuo jén ‘hua, vu kuci shou kuci ‘hua.) 
Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

(1878) 


1045. 


Live as you may, since you can't live as you'd 
like (Vivas ut possis quando nec quis ut 
velis. ) 
Catciuus Stativs, Plocium. Frag. 171, Loeb. 
(c.175 B.C.) WE bo AS WE CAN see under DEED. 


ADMIRATION 
See also Wonder 


8 
Admiration is a very short-lived passion, that 
immediately decays upon growing familiar 
with its object. 
Juosern Anoison, The Spectator, 24 Dec, 1711 
FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT, see under 
Fame iuiarity 


? 

Admiration: Our polite recognition of an- 
other's resemblance to ourselves. 

ὲ Αμβκοῖκε Breace, δου Dictionary. (1906) 


Admiration is the daughter of ignorance. 
Tromas Furren, The Holy State: The Embeas- 


sadowr. (1642) Frankie, Poor Richard's 
Almanack, 1736. 


| 
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Things not understood, are admir'd. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4992. (1732) 
There is an admiration which is the daughte: 


of knowledge. (Une admiration qui est fille du 
savoir.) 


Josep JousBrrt, Pensées. No. 77. (1810) 


9 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual 
Admiration Society of which Shakespeare, 
and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher 
were members? 
O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table, p. 4. (1858) 


Indians who evidently belonged to a “mutual 
admiration society.” 


S. W. Cozzens, The Marvelous Country, Ὁ. 
396. (1873) 


10 

We always love those who admire us, but we 
do not always love those whom we admire. 
(Nous aimons toujours ceux qui nous ad- 
mirent, et nous n‘aimons pas toujours ceux 
que nous admirons. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 294. (1665) 
Desire for sympathy or admiration is often 
mainly responsible for the confidence we repose 
in others. (L'envie d'étre plaint ou d’étre admiré 
fait souvent la plus grande partie de notre cun- 
hance.) 


La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxtmes. No. 475. 


11 
Lues Boswelliana, or disease of admiration. 
T. B. Macacuay, Essays: Wiliam Pitt. (1834) 
12 
I know nothing worthy of great admiration 
(Je ne cognois rien digne de grande admira- 
tion. ) 
Montaicne, Essays. Bk. ii. ch. 17. (1580) 
NIL ADMIRARI, 56 wader WONDER. 
13 
The greatest admiration gives rise. not to 
words, but to silence. (Admirationem autem 
quae maxima est non verba parere, sed 
silentium. ) 
Mcsonius, Fragments. (c. a.p. 65) As quoted 
by Actus GeLuivs, v, 1. 


14 
Fools admire. but men of sense approve. 


Pore, An Essay on Criticism. Pr. ii, L191. 
(1713) 


ADO 


18 
Make ado and have ado. 
Jown Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (1678) 
Mickle ado and littl help. 
Jone Ray, English Proverds, Ὁ. 120. 


Much ado about nothing. 
Siaxesrears. Title of play. (1599) L'Estaance 
(1692) uses the phrase for the moral of his 
rendering of Aesop's mountain-in-labor fable. 

It were better for herself . . . that she had not 
made so much ado about agra 


Ricnargnson, Clerissa. Bk. v, 12. (1748) 


16 ADULLAM 


Some people will only laugh at it, and call it 
much ado about nothing. 

Cuarves Kincsiey, Water Babies. Ch. 6.( 1863) 
Much ado about nothing. A fuss about a trifle. 
_, . Acommon phrase even in Shakespeare’s day. 

Eric woe Dictionary of Clichés: Much. 

(1941 


1 
The lordes buth than a-paste, wythoute more 
a-do. 
Unxnown, Sir Ferumbras, |. 1495. (a. 1380) 
We'll keep no great ado,—a friend or two. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 4, 25. 
(1595) 
They were married without more ado. 
E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest. Vol. 
iii, ch. 12. (1876) 


ADULLAM 


2 

David . . . escaped to the cave Adullam. 
.. . And every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him. (David . . . fugit in speluncam 
Odollam. ) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xxii, 1-2. (c.800 B.C.) 
The right honourable gentleman [Robert Lowe, 
Viscount Sherwood] .. . has retired into what 
may be called the political Cave of Adullam, and 
he has called about him “every one that was in 
distress and every one that was discontented.” 

Joun Bricnt, Speech on the Reform Bil, 

March, 1866, referring to Mr. Horsman and 
other liberals. Hence, Adullamites. 


ADULTERY 


3 
Old age hurries upon him who commits 
adultery. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo.152b.(c.450) 
Adultery in a house is like a worm in poppy- 
seeds 


; Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 3b. 


He is among the cucumbers and she is among 
the pumpkins. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sotakh, fo. 10a. (c. 450) 
Infidelity on the busband’s part conduces 
to unfaithfulness in his wife. 


8 
The tears of the adultress are ever ready. 
ὃ Βυκοκηλκρύ, Arabic Proverbs. No. 264. (1817) 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. (Non moe- 
chaberis.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, xx, 14. (c. $50 a.c.) 
The seventh Commandment. 
Do not adul commit ; 
Advantage rarely comes of it. 
A. H. Crovcs, The Latest Decalogue.(a. 1861) 


7 

Whoremongers and adulterers God will : 

(πόρνους γὰρ καὶ posxobs κρινεῖ ὁ θεό.) μὰ 
New Testament: Hebrews, xiii, 4. (c. a.p. 90) 


The Vulgate is, “Fornicatores enim, et adul- 
judicabit Deus.” 


teros 


ADULTERY 


8 
Adultery without two persons to commit it is 
not possible. (Adulterium certe sine duobus 
committi non potest.) 
St. Jeromz (Hieronymus), Letters. Let. i, 
sec. 6. (A. D. 370) 
The sin ye do by two and two ye must pay for 
one by one! 
Rupyvagp Kipuiino, Tomlinson, |. 62. (1891) 
It takes two bodies to make one seduction. 
Guy Wermore Carry, Epigram. (c. 1898) 
See Beer, The Mauve Decade, Ὁ. 197. 
It takes two to make a love affair. 
F. W. Bronson, Nice People Don't Kill, p. 
127. (1940) 
It takes two to be platonic. 
Octavus Roy Conen, Sound of Revelry, Ὁ. 4. 
(1943) 


9 
Between a man and his wife a husband's in- 
fidelity is nothing. The man imposes no 
bastards upon his wife. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswet_, Life, 10 Oct., 1779. 


10 

He ploughs other people's fields and leaves 
his own uncultivated. (Fundum alienum arat. 
incultum familiarem deserit.) 

Prautus, Asinania, |. 874. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Cut your cabbages in a neighbor's garden. (Ten- 
eros caules alieni fregerit horti.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. iii, 1. 116. (35 8.¢.) 
Whan he hunteth a doe, that he can not avow, 
All dogs barke not at him, I warrant vow. 

Jous Hevwoop, Proverbs, Pt. ti, ch. v. (1562) 
She feared .. that he rowed in some other 
streame. 

Grorce Petrriz, Petite Pallace: Cephalus and 

Procris (1938), p. 202. (1576) 


1 
Adultery may or may not be sinful, but it is 
never cheap. 
RaYMOND Postcats, Somebody at the Door, 
p. 210. (1943) 


12 

What was thy cause? Adultery? 

Thou shalt not die: die for adultery! No: 
The wren goes to ‘t, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. Let copulation thrive. 
ΦΠΑΚΕΒΕΕΛΝΕ. King Lear, iv, 6, 111. (1605) 

1 

Men may commit theft as well as adultery 
with the eye. 

Xgnocnates, Maxim. (c. 339 B.C.) See AxLian, 
Miscellanies, xiv, 42. 

Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her hath committed adultery with ber already in 
his heart. (τᾶν ὁ βλέπων γυναῖκα πρὸ τὸ 
ἐπιθυμῆσαι [abrhy] ἤδη ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν ἐν τῇ 
καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, v, 28. AC Α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vudgate is, “Omnis, qui viderit mulierem 
ad concupiscendum eam, iam moechatus est 
eam in corde suo.” 

The mere wish to sin entails the penalty, (Pati- 
tus poenas peccandi sola voluntas.) 

Juvenat, Satives. Sat. xifl, |. 208 (c. a.p. 120) 


ADVANTAGE 


The mind is guilty of adultery even if it merely 
pictures to itself a vision of carnal pleasure 

Lactantivus, Institutiones Divinae. Bk. vi. (c. 

A.D. 310) 

No man, while drinking one cup, should have his 

eye on another. 


Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, ἴο. 200. (c. 


450) A married man should not look long- 
ingly at another woman. 
Not only with the body but with the eye can 
adultery be committed. 
Midrash: Leviticus Rabbah, xxiii, 12. (ς. 600) 
A wanton and lascivious cye 
Betrayes the Hearts Adulterie. 
Ropert Herrick, The Eye. (1648) 


1 
It is ordered that Miss Batcheller for her 
adultery shall be branded with the letter A. 
Unknown, Records of Maine Province. (1651) 
It was around this law that Hawthorne built 
the story of The Scarlet Letter. 


ADVANTAGE 


2 
Let nothing slip that will advantage you. 
(Rem tibi quam nosces aptam dimittere noli.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis, ii, 26. (c. 175 B.c ) 
Let not advantage slip. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 129. (1593) 
See also under Oprortunity 


3 
Lest Satan should get an advantage of us. 
(iva μὴ πλεονεκτηθῶμεν ὑπὸ τοῦ Σατανᾶ.) 
New Testament: Il Corinthians, ii, 11. (a.d. 
$7) The Vulgate is, “Ut non Grcumveniamur 
a satana.” 
Let his enemy the devil have none advantage of 
him. 
Brecon, The Sycke Mans Saluc, Ὁ. 146. (1561) 
Having the aduantage on vs. 
Oswatp Greenway, tr, Tacitus, xii, 8. (1603) 
He doth arripere ansam, take all advantage. 
Rosert SANDERSON, Sermons, ii, v, 155. (1620) 
You have the advantage of me. 
Suraivan, The Rivals, Act v, sc. 2. (1775) 


4 
It’s them as take advantage that get advan- 
tage i' this world. 

Geoacs Exiot, Adam Bede. Ch. 32. (1859) 


8 
Regula regularum, to seck and enforce all 
possible advantage. 
Gapaint Harvey, annotation in Foorth's Syn- 
opsis Politica. (1899) 


6 
For whose advantage will it be? (Cui bono 
fuerit?) 

Lucive Cassrus Lonamus, Maxim. (c. 125 
s.c.) A Roman judge so noted for his sever- 
ity that rigid judges were called after him, 
Cassiani judices. “Cui bono” was the maxim 
on which he tried his cases. Seneca (c. A.D. 
64) lays down the rule, “He to whom the 
crime was of advantage committed it” (Cui 
prodest scelus, is facit). The obverse of the 
tnaxim is, of course, “Cul malo?” (To whose 
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injury?) Similar legal maxims are, “Qui 
sentit commodum, sentire debet et onus” 
(He who feels the advantage, should also 
feel the burden, or expense); “Privatum 
commodum publico cedit’” (Private advan- 
tage yields to that of the public). 
There was an ancient Roman lawyer .. . whom 
they called Cui Bono, from his first baving in 
troduced into judicial proceedings the argument, 
“What end or object could the party have had 
in the act with which he is accused?” 
EpMUND Bvurxe, Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. (1794) 


7 

Every advantage has its disadvantage. (Om- 

nis commoditas sua fert incommoda secum.) 
HENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 308. (1869) 


ADVENTURE 


8 

Those who seek adventures do not always 
find happy ones. (Los que buscan aventuras 
no siempre las hallan buenas.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1615) 

Who seeks adventures finds blows. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The French form is, “En aventure gisent 
grands coups,’ which dates back to the 
fifteenth century; but Montesquieu has 
pointed out, “Ce sont toujours les aven- 
turiers qui font de grandes choses” (It is 
alwavs the adventurers who accomplish 
great things). 


9 

The fruit of my tree of knowledge is plucked. 
and it is this, “Adventures are to the ad- 
venturous.” 

BenyaMIN Drseaezy, Irion tn Heaven. Bk ii, 
ch. 2. (1853) Disraeli had used the phrase 
previously in Coningsby, iii, 1. (1844) 

“Adventures are for the adventurous.” But one 
no longer ventures. 

R. H. Davis, Im the Fog Ch. 1. (1902) 


ADVERSARY 


10 
Agree with thine adversary quickly. whiles 
thou art in the way with him. (ἴσϑι εὐνοῶν re 
ἀντιδίκῳψ gov ταχὺ ὅτοι ef μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐν τῇ 
ὁδῷ.) 
New Testament: Matthew, v. 25 (c. a.o. 6S) 
The Vulgate is. “Esto consentiens adversario 
tuo cito dum es in via cum eo” 


11 
She is as implacable an adversary as a wife 
suing for alimony. 

Wycnercev, The Plain-Dealer. Act i. (1676) 
YOUR ADVERSARY, THE DEVIL, tee under Devi. 


ADVERSITY 


See also Calamity; Friends and Adversity; 
Misfortune; Prosperity and Adversity 


4 
Afflictions induce calosities. 
Sm Tuomas Browns, Hydriotaphie. Ch. 5. 
par. 9. (1658) 
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1 
The adversities to which we are accustomed 
do not disturb us. (Damna minus consueta 
movent. ) 

CLaupIAN, In Eutropium, ii, 149. (c. Α. Ὁ. 400) 


2 
Adversity flattereth no man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 762. (1732) 
3 
In adversity a man is saved by hope. 
(ἄνθρωπος ἀτυχῶν σῴζεθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ἐλπίδος.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. No. 813K. (c. 300 B.C.) 


4 
Frowning fortune tossed him for a while in 
ye tempestious seas of adversiti, yet at ye 
length he arrived at the haven of happy estate. 
Georce Pettis, Petite Pullace: Germanicus und 
Agrippina (1938), p. 61. (1576) 


δ 
If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small. (Si desperaveris lassus in 
die angustiae: imminuetur fortitudo tua.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 10 (c. 350 B.C.) 
6 
The lucky man can never deal with adversity. 
(Potest uti adversis numquam felicitas. ) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 539. (c 43 
B.c.) A similar Latin proverb is, “Standum 
est contra res adversas” (One must make ἃ 
stand against adversity). 


7 

Lo! here is a spectacle worthy of the regard 
of God as he contemplates his works; lo! here 
a contest worthy of God—a brave man 
matched against adversity. (Ecce spectaculum 
dignum ad quod respiciat tntentus operi suo 
deus, ecce par deo dignum, vir fortis cum for- 
tuna mala compositus. ) 

Seneca, De Providentia. Ch. 2, sec. 9. (ς. A.D. 

45) 
Three thinges neuer want commendations, Good 
wine when it is drunken, a wise Sentence when 
it is spoken and a good man in aduersitie. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 23. (1578) 
Seneca thinks the gods are well pleased when 
they see great men contending with adversity. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. i, subs. 1. (1621) 
If there be 
A sight on Earth worthy of you to see, 
"Tis a brave Man pursu’d by unjust hate, 
Bravely contending with his adverse Fate. 
Sm Samurt Tuxz, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
With pleasure Heav’n itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
Porg, Prologue to Mr. Addison's Cato, 1. 20. 
(1713) 
The greatest object in the universe, says 2 certain 
philosopher, is a good man struggling with ad- 
versity; yet there is a still greater, w is the 
man that comes to re it. 
Go.osmairn, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 30. (1766) 
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eee pe eee ...---- 


A virtuous man struggling with adversity [is] a 
scene worthy of the gods. 

Junius, Letters. No. 48, 22 June, 1771. 
Νὰ also under MisrortUNE. 


Adversity finds at last the man whom she 
has often passed by. (Quem saepe transit 
casus, aliquando invenit.) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, |. 328. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


9 
A man I am cross'd with adversity. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
lv, 1, 12. (1594) 


Il—Adversity: A Blessing 


10 
Adversity is the first path to truth. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 50. (1823) 
There is no education like adversity. 

ΒΕΝΤΑΜΙΝ DisrakE.i, Endymion. Ch. 61. (1880) 
The school of adversity is a very good school, 
provided you don’t matriculate too early and 
continue too long. 

L. K. Anspaciter, The Unchastened Woman. 

Act i. (1915) 


11 
It is only in winter that the pine and cypress 
are known to be evergreens. 

Cosrucius, Analects. (c. 500 8.¢.) Giles, τς, 
p. 101. It is only in adversity that men are 
known for what they really are. 

12 

No man seems to me more unhappy than one 
who has never met with adversity. (Nihil 
mihi videtur infelicius co, cui nihil umquam 
evenit adversi. ) 

Demetrius, Apothegm. (c. 300 8.c.) As quoted 
by Seneca, De Providentia, iii, 3. 

I judge you unfortunate because you have never 
been unfortunate. (Miscrum te iudico, quod 
numquam [51] miser.) 

Seneca De Providentia. Ch. 4, sec. 3.(c. a. b. 45) 
13 
Adversity is sometimes the rain of spring. 

Justvs Doorntre, Chinese Vocabsdary. 
(1872) CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 349. 

14 
In aduersitie men finde eies. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 6. (1633) 
15 
Whereas gold and silver are tried in fire, ac- 
ceptable men are tried in the furnace of ad- 
versity. (Quoniam in igne probatur aurum et 
argentum, homines vero receptibiles in camino 
humiliationis. ) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, ii, 5. (c. 190 8.¢.) 
Fire tests gold, adversity brave men. (Ignis aurum 
probat, miseria fortes viros.) 

Szeneca,De Providentia.Ch. 5, sec. 9. (c. Α.Ὁ. $4) 

Some souls we see 
Grow hard, and stiffen with adversity. 

Jonn Drvprnx, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 

i, 1. 443. (1687) 


16 
Mud never becomes potter's clay unless it 
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is beaten. (ὁ πηλὸς ἣν μὴ δαρῇ κέραμος ob 
γίνεται.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. 3, No. 42. 
(1523) Citing a Greck proverb, and giving 
the Latin, “Lutum nisi tundatur, non fit 
urceus” (Mud, unless beaten, can't be made 
into a ewer). κέραμον may also mean a jar 
or earthen vessel. The moral is, of course, 
that until it is beaten, mud never becomes 
fit for any useful purpose. 


Animals whose hoofs are hardened on rough 
ground can travel any road. (Quamlibet viam 
jumenta patiuntur, quorum durata in aspero un- 
gula est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec.10 (c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
It loves to be trodden and bruised under foot, 
and the more it is crushed the better it thrives. 
(G;audet calcari et atteri, pereundoque melius 
provenit.) 

Piumy, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxi, sec. 6. (A.D. 

77) Referring to the crocus. 
Like as streames the more ye stop them the 
hivher they flow; and trees the more ye lop 
them the greater they grow; or as Spices the 
more they are beaten the swecter sent they send 
forth’ or as the herbe Camamile the more it is 
trodden downe the more it spreadeth abroad, so 
virtue and honesty the more it is spited, the 
more it sprouteth and springeth. 

Grorct Petrin, Petite Pallace: Stnorix and 
Camma, Ὁ. 29. (1876) The first part of this 
quotation is apparently original with Pettie,; 
the last part is a paraphrase of the Latin 
proverb quoted by Erasmus. Simuilia, “Ut 
aromata tum vehemantiue fragrant, cum 
moventur ac teruntur frangunturve; ita vir- 
tutis fama.” εἰς. 

Spices, which the more they are pounded, the 
sweeter they are. 

Growce Pertie, Petite Pallace, p. 246 (1876) 
Though the Camomile the more it is trodden 
and pressed downe, the more it: spreadeth, vet 
the Violet the oftner it is handeled and touched, 
the sooner it withereth and decaveth 

Jounx Lyiy, Enuphues (Arber), p. 46 (1879) 

It fared with me as with the herb Bacill, the 
which ve more it: is crousshed, the sooner it 
springeth, or the Rew [rue]. which the oftner 
it is cutte, the better it croweth. or the poppy, 
which the more it is troden with the feete, the 
more it florisheth. 

Lviv, Euphucc and His England, Ὁ. 291 
The camomile, the more it is trodden on the 
faster it grows. 

Ssaxrsprarr, 1 Henry IV, it. 4, 4190. (1597) 
If vou beat spice, it will smell the sweeter. 

Troacas Ferrer, Gromologia, No, 274t.(1732) 
\s aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow; 

But crush'd. or trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

GotosmitH, The Captivity. Act i. (1764) 

The Good are better made by Tl, 
As odours crushed are sweeter still. 

Samvuer Rocers, Jacqueline. Pt. tid 1 18.(1814) 

STORMS MAKE DEEPER ROOTS, See under Tree 
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1 
Human life is a state of probation, and 
adversity is the post of honour in it. 

Jonn Hucues, The Spectator, 1 Dec., 1711 


2 

Though the Lord give you the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction. (Panem 
arctum, et aquam brevem.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxx. 20. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Feed him with bread of affliction and with water 
of affliction. (Pane tribulationis, et aqua an- 
gustiae.) 

Old Testament: 1 Kings, xxii, 27. (c. 700 Β C.) 

The phrase is repeated in 11] Chronicles, xviii, 
26. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Behold, I have refined thee. but not with silver; 
I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. 
(Elegi te camino paupertatis.) 
. Old Testament: Isaiah, x\viii, 10. (c. 725 BC.) 


He that never was acquainted with adversity 
has seen the world but on one side. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. No. 
(1750) 


1:0 


Are afflictions aught But blessings in disgunse * 
Davin Mariet, Amyvator and Throdora. (1747) 


5 
Wind in the face makes a man wise (Vent au 
visage rend un homme sage. ) 
GaBritL Mevuritcr, Trésor des Seniences. (c 
1550) 
The wind in one’s face makes one wise 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 723 (1640) 
Adversity makes wise, though not nich. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2) (1078) 
Furrern, Gnomologia No. 764. (1738) 
Affliction and adversity make men better 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 92 Probably 
from the Latin proverb. “Vexatio dat. in- 
tellectum" (Adversityv—or hardship—gives 
understanding). The Welsh sav. “Adversity 
comes with instruction in its hand.” 


6 

Who would have known of Hector. if Trov 
had been happy? The road to valor is builded 
by adversity. (Hectora quis nosset. si felix 
Troia fuisset? Publica virtutis per mala fa: ta 
via est.) 

᾿ Ovin, Tristta. Bk. iv, elew. 3,1. τὸ (ς αὖ 9) 


He knows not the value of a day of pleasure 
who has not seen adversity. 
Sant, Bastan. Ch. viii, Apol. 4. (¢. 1287) 


In prosperous times 1 have sometimes felt 
mv fancy and powers of language flag. but 
adversity is to me at least a tonic and bracer. 


Watter Scorr: Journal, 22 Jan. 1826. 
9 


Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which. like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears vet a precious jewel in his head. 
Suaxespeans, As Pow Like It, ii, 1. 12. (1599) 

The foul Toad hath a fair stone in his head. 
Jous Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 3. (1579) 
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1 

O benefit of ill! now I find true 

That better is by evil still made better. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet cxix. (1609) 


ADVICE 


See also Counsel; Woman: A Woman's 
Counsel 


2 
Advice is always wanting when most wanted. 
(Semper consilium tunc deest, cum opus 
maxime. ) 
ALBERTANO ve Brescia, Liber Consolationis. 
(1246) Countered by the English proverb, 
“Advice when most needed is least heeded.” 


3 
Advice: the smallest current coin. 

AmBROSE Burerce,Devil’s Dictionary,p.20.(1906) 
4 


A fool sometimes gives weighty advice. (Un 
fat quelquefois ouvre un avis important.) 
Boizau, L’Art Poétique. Canto iv, |. 50. (1674) 
The worst men often give the best advice. 
P. J. Barzy, Festus: A Village Feast, |. 917. 
(1839) See also under Foov. 


Advice given in the midst of a crowd is 
disgusting. 

J. L. Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 691. 
(1817) Burckhardt adds: ‘“‘This meaning is 
well expressed by an ancient poet, as follows: 
‘If I should find my friend in the wrong, 


I reproach him secretly; but in the presence | 


of company, I praise him.’”’ the shorter form 
is, “Never give advice in a crowd.” 


6 
Ask advice about your own business, and one 
will say it is white and another it is black. 
(Pon lo tuyo en concejo, y unos diran que es 
blanco y otros que es negro.) 
Creavantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 36. (1615) 
Steer not after every Mariner’s Direction. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia.No. 4261 (1732) 


7 
For who-so wole of every word take hede, 
Or rewlen him by every wightes wit, 
Ne shal he never thryven, out of drede. 
For that that som men blamen ever yit, 
Lo, other maner folk commenden it. 
CHatucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk v, 
1. 757. (c. 1380) 


8 

Advice is judged by results and not by in- 
tentions. (Consilia ex eventu. non ex volun- 
tate.) 

A Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. tx, epis. 7a. (49 p.c.) 


Dare to give true advice with all frankness. 

(Consilium verum dare audeamus liberc.) 
Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 13, sec. 44. (44 8.€.) 

Be niggards of Advice on no Pretence; 

For the worst Avarice is that of Sense. 
Frawxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanach. (1744) 


0 
Even the best pilots are willing to take advice 
from their passengers in bad weather. (Etiam 
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summi guberatores in magnis tempestatibus 
a vectoribus admoneri solent.) 
gg CRROT AAPG: No.vii, ch.9, sec. 27.(44 B.C.) 


We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 190. (1820) 
To ask advice is in nine cases out of ten to 
tout for flattery. 

Joun Cyurton Coins, Aphorisms. No. 59. 
(1901) As Boileau says, “Aimez qu’on vous 
conseille, et non pas qu’on vous loue’’ (Love 

fe to be advised, not to be praised). 


In vain he craves advice that will not follow it. 
Ranpnie Cotcrave, Dictionary: Croire. (1611) 
I give myself admirable advice, but I am in- 
capable of taking it. 
Mary Worttey Monracu, 
Countess of Mar (1725) 
She generally gave herself very good advice 
(though she very seldom followed it). 
Lewis Carrote (C. L. Dopuson), Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 1. (1865) 


Letter to the 


13 
Though powerful physic be nauseous to the 
taste, it is good for the disease; though candid 
advice be unpleasant to the ear, it is profitable 
for the conduct. 
Justus Dooutttie. Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 
282 (1872) 


Don't give your advice before you are called 
upon. (Ad consilium ne accesseris, ante quam 
voceris. ) 

Erasmus, 4dagia. Chil i, cent. it, No. 90.(1523) 
No part of Conduct asks for Skill more nice. 
Tho’ none more commen, than to give Advice: 
Misers themselves. in this will not be saving 
Unless their Knowledge makes it worth the hav- 

ing. 
And Where's the Wonder, when we will intrude 
An useless Gift, it meets Ineratituce ? 
Shun then, unask'd. this arduous Task to try; 
But, if consulted, use Sincerity. 

Franxiin, Poor Richard's Almanock (1757) 
Neither salt nor advice should be given unless 
asked for. (Né sale πὸ consiglio. non dar mai se 
non pregato.) 

Caries Canter, Six Mille Proverhes, p. 185 
(1856) An Italian proverb. The Germans 
say, “Rathe Niemand ungebcten” (Never 
give advice unasked) 


1 
No gift is more precious than good advice. 
(Bono consilio nullum est munus pretiosius ) 
Erasmes, Colloquia: Convivium Religiowim 
(1422) Or. more succinctly. “Good advice 
is beyond price” 


16 
If I had given Four-pence for that Advice, 
I had bought it a Groat too dear. 
THomas Furven, Gnomologia, No, 2688.(1732) 
The English groat was equal to four-pence 


17 
Advice whisper’d in the Ear 
Is not worth a tare. 
Tomas Futien, Gnomologia. No. 63$9.(1732) 
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Advice whispered is worthless. 
F, E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 105. (1902) 
A Spanish proverb. 


We find it easy enough to direct others to 
the right road, but we can’t always find it 
ourselves. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 18. (1843) 


2 
Best is the man who can himself advise; 
He too is good who hearkens to the wise; 
But who, himself being witless, will not heed 
Another’s wisdom, is a fool indeed. 
(οὗτος μὲν πανάριστος, ὃς αὐτὸς πάντα γοήσῃ. . .. 
ἐσθλὸς δ’ αὖ κἀκεῖνος, 8s εὖ εἰπόντι πίθηται" 
δι δὲ κε μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς γοέῃ μήτ᾽ ἄλλου ἀκούων 
ἐν θυμῷ βάλληται, ὃ δ' abr’ ἀχρήιοτ ἀνήρ.) 
Hesioo, Works and Days, |. 293. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Cited by AgistotLe, Nicomachean Ethics, i,4. 
He is best of all men who follows good advice. 
(xecvot μὲν πανάριστοι, bs εὖ εἰπόντι πίιθηται.) 
Zeno, Epigram. Amending Hesiod. (c. 500 B.c.) 
See Diocents Largrtivs, Zeno, vii. 26. 
"Tis best of all to be endowed with wisdom, but 
next wise is he who listens to wise advice. (καὶ 
τῶν λεγόντων εὖ καλὸν τὸ μανθάνειν.) 
Sopnocres, Antigone, 1. 723. (c. 441 B.c ) 
Wisest, they say, is he whose own mind suggests 
the proper course; next comes the man who ac- 
cepts the good advice of another. (Sapientissi- 
mum esse dicunt cum, cui quod opus sit: ipsi 
veniat in mentem: proxime accedere illum, qui 
alterius bene inventis obtemperet ) 
Cickro, Pro Cluentio Ch 31, sec. 84. (66 B.c.) 
TI have often heard. comrades, that he is the 
greatest man who consults himself as to what 
he ought to do; second, he who gives ear to good 
advice. (Sacpe ero audivi, milites. eum primum 
ease Virum, qui ipse consultat quid in rem sit; 
secundum cum, qui bene monenti oboediat.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xi. ch. 29. (10 5... 
There never came ill of good advisement. 
Davin Frracuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (c. 
15958) See also under CounNset. 


3 

I will give such advice as I would devise for 
myself. (Φράσσομαι doo’ ay ἐμοί wep αὐτῇ 
μηδοίμην.) { "a fan , ow 


[ 
" 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. v, 1. 188. (c. 850 B.C.) 


4 
Whatever advice you give. be brief. (Quid- 
quid praecipies, esto brevis.) 

Hoeace, De Arte Poetica, \. 338. (20 8.c.) 
8 
A good scare is worth more to a man than 
rood advice. 

F. W. Howr, Country Town Savings. (1911) 


6 
Advice is not disliked because it is advice: 
but hecause so few people know how to 
give it. 

Leon Hunt, The Indicator. No. 51. (1821) 


7 
Advice, as it always gives a temporary ap- 
pearance of superiority, can never be grate- 
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ful, even when it is most necessary or most 
judicious. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 15 Jan., 1751. 


8 

One gives nothing so liberally as advice. (On 
ne donne rien si libéralement que ses con- 
seils. ) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 110. (1665) 
Who says Jack is not generous?—he is always 
fond of giving, and cares not for receiving,— 
what ?—why, advice. 

FrRanxLin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1740. 
The French say, “Les conseilleurs ne sont 
pas les payeurs” (The advisers are not the 
payers). 


9 
Nothing is less sincere than the way in which 
advice is sought and given. (Rien n'est moins 
sincere que la maniére de demander et de 
donner des conseils. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 116. (1665) 


10 
There is often as much good sense required 
in knowing how to profit from good advice as 
there is to give it. (Il n’y a pas que!quefois 
moins d‘habilité ἃ savoir profiter dun hon 
conseil, qu'a se bien conseiller soi-méme | 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Sfaximes. No. 283. (1668) 
To profit from good advice requires more wisdom 
than to give it. 
Joun Cueurton Coritns, Aphorisms. (1901) 


11 

We give advice, but we cannot give conduct 
(On donne des conseils. mais on ἢ inspire point 
de conduite.) 

La ROCHEPOUCAULD, Maxemes, No. 378. (1665) 
You may give him good Advice, but who can give 
him the Wit to take it? 

Tromas FULLER, Gromotlogia. No. §946.(1722) 
He won't obey my helm. (Pu ying wo ti to.) 

Wirriam Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs No 

1704. (1875) He won't listen to my advice 


12 
Let your mind be watered through your ears 
by this advice. (Haec per auris pectus inn- 
garier. ) 

Lucizrus, Satires. Frag. 690, Loeb. (¢. 131 8.¢ ) 


13 

Hazard not your wealth on a poor man’s δα: 
vice. (No adventures mucho tu rqueza Por 
consejo de hombre que ha pobreza.) 


Francisco Manver, Conde Lucanor. (1800) 
14 


I am giving you advice profitable to myself. 
(Utile quod nobis do tibi consilium.) 
Marttut, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 19. (a. vo. 8S) 
Beware of him who is benefited by the advice 
he offers thee. 
Babvlonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 760 (c. 
450) 


18 

Those who give bad advice to cautious men 

lose their labor. (Consilia qui dant prava 

cautis hominibus, Et perdunt operam.) 
Ῥμακραυβ, Fables, BUMMER, 25. (c. 25 B.C.) 
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1 
Advice is a sacred thing. (συμβουλὴ ἱερὸν 
χρῆμα.) 

Prato, Theages. Sec. 122B. (c. 375 8.C.) 


2 

I shall know if I have rightly advised you, 
if you rightly beware. (Tum demum sciam | 
recte monuisse, si tu recte caveris. ) 

Practus, Menaechmi, |. 347. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Advice has greater authority coming from divine 
sources. (Consilia firmiora sunt de divinis locis.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 1104. (c. 220 B.c.) 


3 

Many receive advice but only the wise profit 
by it. (Consilium inveniunt multi sed docti 
explicant.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae No. 124.(c.43 B.C.) 
Fools need Advice most, but wise Men only are 
the better for it. 

FRANKLIN, Pvor Richard’s Almanuck, 1758 


4 
It is bad advice that cannot be altered. 
(Malum est consilium quod mutari non po- 
test.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRvuS, Sententiae.No.403.(c 43 B C.) 
It is an ill counsel that hath no escape. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


5 
He who can shun advice may yet be wise. (Qui 
pote consilium fugere sapere idem potest.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 870. (c. 43 
B.C.) That is, there is advice which it is wise 
not to take. But some editors read “capere” 
for “‘sapere”’—‘'He who shuns advice may 
yet have to take it.” 
If ever I one thought bestow 
On what such fools advise, 
May I be dull enough to grow 
Most miserably wise. 
Mary Worttey Montacu, Lelter to Jumes 
Stewart, 19 July, 1759. 


6 
However harsh an adviser is, he injures no 
one. (Quamvis acerbus qui monet nulli nocet ) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 620. (c 43 
B.C.) 

To advise first and afterward to correct is the 
way of the kind-hearted. (Suadere primum dein 
corrigere benivoli est.) 

Pusiiuius Syraus, Sententiae. No, 645. Burtos 
in his Anatomy of Melancholy quotes a 
somewhat similar proverb: “Qui monet 
amat” (He who admonishes loves). 


It is too late to seek for advice after you 
have run into danger. (Sero in periclis est 
consilium quaerere.) 
Ρυδιι 05 Syrus Sententiae. No.684.(c.43 8.¢.) 
When a thing is done, advice comes too late 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 1. (1670) Also 
Ricnaxpson, Clarissa Harlowe. Bk. iv, p. 
119. However, the Germans say, “Guter 
Rath kommt nie zu spat” (Good advice is 
never too late). The Danes say, “Advice 
after an evil is done Is like medicine after 
death.” See also Wispom Αγτὲκ τῆς Event, 
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8 
My warm breath made no impression on his 
cold iron. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. 6, Apologue 5, (c. 1258) 
When rust deep-seated has consumed the steel, 
Its stain will never a new polish own; 
Advice affects not those who cannot feel: 
A nail of iron cannot pierce a stone. 
5 Savi, Gulistan, ii, 19. Eastwick, tr. 


Give such advice as may behove thee; if thy 
hearer receive it not, what concern is that of 
yours ? 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. 7, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
It is foolish to act in accordance with an enemy's 
advice, but it is wise to hear it in order to take 
the opposite course. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 17. 

He who gives advice to a conceited man is him- 
self in need of counsel. 


Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 27. 
10 


ΠῚ your strength be small, don’t carry heavy 
burdens: if your words be worthless, don't 
give advice. (Li wei hsiu fu chung: yen ch'ing 
mo «ἢ ἴδῃ jén.) 

Wirctras: ScaxrsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs No. 


1963. (1875) 
ΤΊ 


In giving advice, seek to help, not to please. 
your friend, (συμβούίλειε μὴ τὰ ἥδιστα, ἀλλὰ 
τὰ ἄριστα.) 
Suton, Apothegm. (c 600 B.c.) See Diocenes 
Larrtics, Solon, sec. 60. 


12 
Nothing is loathlier than bad advice. (Bows 4s 
yap οὐδὲν ἐστιν ἔχθιον κακῆ τ.) 
ΦΟΡΉΘΓΙΕ5, Electra, | 1047. (c 409 ae) 
He gives advice such as the cat gives tu the mouse, 


Bercwksuanor, drabic Proverbs No 769 41517} 
13 


How is tt possible to expect that mankind will 

take advice. when they will not s0 much as 

take warning? 

λων Thoughts on Various Subjects. (UTA) 

1 

Advice was forthcoming from all; few ac- 

cepted the danger (Consilium ab omnibus 

datum est, pericitum μεθα sumpsere ) 
Tacitus, History. Bk. tii, sec. 69 (¢ ao 109) 


15 
What is casv? To give advice to another {τί 
δὲ εὔκολον, τὸ ἄλλῳ ὑποθέσθαι.) 

Tracts, Marim. (c. 600 5...) See Diocenrs 
Laratics, Thales, i, 36. 

"Tis casy for him who keeps his foot from harm 
To give advice to him in misery 

(ἐλαφρὸν boris πημάτων δξω πόδα ἔχει παραινεῖν 
γουθεγεῖν τὸ τὸν κακῴώ! πράσσονταν) 

ΑΕΒ ΉΥ 5, Prometheus Bound, 1. 268. (c. 470 
s.c.) Whence the proverb, “Out of evils, ad- 
vice is easy.” 

"Tis easier to advise the suffering than to bear 
suffering. (ῥᾷον παραινεῖν ἢ παθόντα καρτερεῖν.) 

Evaipiwes, Alcestis, 1. 1078. (ς. 438 wc.) This 
is the retort which Admctus makes to Her- 
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cules, when the latter tries to console him 
for the death of his wife, Alcestis. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 68. 
It is easy when we are well to give good advice 
to the sick. (Facile omnes quom valemus recta 
consilia aegrotis damus.) 

Terence, Andria, |. 309. (166 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasMts, .idagia, i, vi, 68, in slightly dif- 
ferent form, “Facile cum valemus,” etc. In- 
cluded by Taverner in his Translations from 
Erasmus, with the rendering, “Whan we be 
hayle, we easily gyue good counsayles to the 
sycke.” Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
condenses this to “Facile consilium damus 
aliis’ (We easily give advice to others) 

What is the easiest thing? To geue counsel to 
others. (Qual ὁ Ja piu facile cosa? A dar con- 
seglio a altri.) 

JoHN Frorio, Firste Frustes, fo. 37 (1878) 

"Tis all men's office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man's virtue or sufficiency 

To be so moral when he shall endure 

The lhke himeelf, 

SisAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado ahout Nothing, v. 1, 
27. (1598) 

From a safe port one can advise comfortably. 
(Vom sichern Port lasst sich's gemachhich rathen ) 

Scuuter, Wailkelm Tell, Act i, se. 1, 1. 146 
(1804) 

Extremely foolish advice is likely to be uttered 
hy those who are looking at the labouring vessel 
from the land 

Siw Antutuer Hries, Friend: in Councd Bk it, 
ch 2 (1847) 

The Oracle being asked, what was the moasct diffi- 
cult thing, answered. “To know ourselves “ What 
the most casv? "To give advice to others.” 

Rortrt Brann, Proverbs Vol i, p 118. (1814) 


1 
I think the proverb is correct, “bad advice is 
worst for the adviser,’ and also that good ad- 
vice ᾿ς good for both adviser and advised 
(Malum consilum consultori est pessimum. ) 
Varro, De Re Rustica, Bk itt. ch 2 (c 38ac) 
Quoted bv Autres Gritius, Noactes Afficac, 
iv, δ; and bv Excreson, Comprncation, who 
readers it. “Bad counsel confounds the ad- 


viser.” 
2 


It is always a silly thing to give advice, but 
to give good advice is absolutely fatal. 
(scan λιν. Portrait of Mr WH (1891) 


He who gives advice is a bigger fool than he who 
takes it 


H.W Troxsrsos, Rody, Boots and Britches, 
Ὁ 489 (1940) 


AFFAIRS, See under Business 
AFFECTATION 


; See aleo Hypocrisy, Pretense 


All affectation is bad. (Toda afectacion es 
mala.) 


Cravantes, Don Qauivote Pt ii. chs. 26. 43 
(1615) 
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4 
They are the affectation of affectation. 
Henry Fieipinc, Joseph Andrews. Bk. iii, ch 
3. (1742) The beaus of the Temple. 
There is a pleasure in affecting affectation. 
CuHarres Lams, Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading. (1822) 


Affectation is as necessary to the mind as dress 
is to the body. 


Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 15. (1823) 
5 
A man is never so ridiculous by those quali- 
ties that are his own, as by those that he af- 
fects to have. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 
6 
Affectation is always to be distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting 
those qualities which we might with innocence 
and safety be known to want. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 26 May, 1750 
7 
He is too picked, too spruce. too affected. too 
odd, . . . too peregrinate. as I may call it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour's Lost, ν᾿ ἢ. 13 

(1494) 

8 
Affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine 
faces than the smallpox. 

RicHARD ὅΤΈΕΙΕ. The Spectator, 7 April, 1711 


AFFECTION 
See also Liking, Love 
9 
A man... is subiecte to inmeasurable af- 
fections. 
Rocer AscnaM, Torophilus (Arber). p. 146 


(1848) 
Good Affections are praeperatiues vnto Vertue 
Maktixn Fornersy, Aikeomastex Bh. ii. ch ἃ 
sec. 1. (1622 
There are wonders in true affection |. . wherein 
two so become one, as they both became two 
Sin Tuomas Browne, Reltgio Meare? Pt ii. 
sec ὁ (1644) 
10 
Alas! our voung affections run to waste 
Lorn Byrox, Chadde Harold. Canto iv. st 120 
(1812) Or “to waist,” as a later cynic put it 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 
wasted. 
LoveriLtiow, Evangelame. Pt. ii, st. 1. (1847) 


11 
Affeccion is a wvlfull bowyng or enclinvne of 
ἃ mannvs hert with ἰοὺς to a nother man 
Wititam Caxton, tre. The (ἀπ νη af 
Goddes Caxidern, xsii, 61. (1488) 
12 
Set your affection on things above. not on 
things on the earth. (τὰ dew φρονείτε. μὴ τὰ 
ἐπὶ τῆι γέ) 
New Testament: Colecaans, iii, 2 (οὐ Ὁ 69) 
The Vulgate ts. “Quae sursum sunt sapite. 
non quae super terram ™ 
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1 
The moment we indulge our affections, the 
earth is metamorphosed; there is no winter 
and no night; all tragedies, all ennuis, vanish 
—all duties even. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Friend- 
ship. (1841) 
Heraclitus looked upon the affections as dense 
and colored mists. In the fog of good and evil 
affections it is hard for man to walk forward in 
a straight line. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Intellect. 
(1841) 


Affection, like melancholy, magnifies trifles. 
Leicu Hunt, Table-Talk: Magnifying Trifles. 


As the rolling stone gathers no moss, so the 
roving heart gathers no alfections. 
ANNA JAMESON, Studies: Sternberg’s Novels. 
(1854) 


When affection speaks Truth is not always 
there. 
MiupoLeton ann Row ey, The Old Law. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1656) See also under ἘΡΙΤΑΡΗ. 


Happy is he the palace of whose affection is 

founded upon virtue, walled with riches, 

glazed with beauty, and roofed with honour. 

Francis Quarres, Enchyridion. Cent. ii, No. 
94. (1640) 


My affection hath an unknown bottom, like 

the bay of Portugal. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, Act iv, Ch. 1, 
Ι. 211. (1600) 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth; 

And when his gaudy banner is display'd, 

The coward fights, and will not be dismay‘d 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 271. (1594) 
Nothing can affection's course control, 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, }. 500 
Affection 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes. 

SHakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, iv 1, 
50. (1597) 

Keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 
SHAKesprarz, Hamlet, i, 3, 34. (1600) 

His salt and most hidden loose affection. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 245. (1608) 

Yet have I fierce affections, and think 

What Venus did with Mars. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, |, 5. 17 
(1606) 


7 
Entire affection hateth nicer hands. 

Epmunp Sprnsen, The Faerie Queene. Bk i, 

canto vili, st. 40. (1590) 
Most wretched man 

That to affections does the brite lend 
nt nn are weak and wan, 
But soone A Get ὁ suflronce rowe to fearful end. 


Eomunn Srensen, Faerie Queene, ii, iv, 34. 
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8 
Affeccions ben foure, Joye, Hope, Drede and 
Sorowe. 
JOuNn ve Trevisa, tr., De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
tii, vi, 53. (1398) 


AFRICA 


9 
Always Libya brings something new. (ἀεὶ φέρει 
τὶ Διρύη καινόν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Historia Animalium. Bk. viii, ch. 28, 
sec. 7. (c. 340 8.c.) Sometimes given as 
κακόν, “Always Libya brings something evil,” 
of which the Latin, as cited by Erasavs, 
Adagia, ili, vii, 9, is, “Semper affert Libya 
mali quippiam.” Libya was often used to in- 
dicate Africa. 

It is commonly said among the Greeks that 
“Africa always offers something new.” (Unde 
etiam vulgare Graeciae dictum “semper aliquid 
novi Africam adferre.”) 

Puiny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. viii, sec. 42. (c. 
A.D. 70) 

Always Africa brings something new. (Semper 
Africa novi aliquid apportat.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. vii, No. 10. 
(1523) This is the proverbial form, deriving 
from Aristotle and Livy. Another is, “Ex 
Africa semper aliquid novi” (From Africa 
always something new). 

You know well enough how it is said, that Africa 
always is productive of some new thing. (Comme 
assez scauez que Africque aporte tousiours quel- 
que chose de noueau.) 

Raberais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 16. (1834) 
Africa is still in the habit of producing new and 
monstrous things. (Africque est coustumiere tou- 
siours choses produire nouuells & monstrueuses.) 

Rarevais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 3. (1582) 
France, which as Africk produceth always some- 
thing New. 

James Howeur, Instructions 

Travel, ti, 22. (1642) 


10 
I hold thee fast, Africa. (Teneo te, Africa.) 

Jutivs Cagsar, when he fell on landing in 
Africa. (46 5...) See Suztonivus, Lives of 
the Caesars: Julius. Sec. $9. 

By the splendor of God, I have taken seizin of 
my kingdom: the earth of England is in my two 
hands. 

Wittiam THE Conqueror, as he slipped and 
fell when landing at Pevensey, England. 28 
Sept., 1066. See Fareman, Norman Con- 
quest. Vol. tii, ch 15 
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11 
They gazed upon the sea ten thousand years 
and never built a ship. 
Tuomas Dixon, Jn., The Clansman. Last chap- 
ter.(1905) Referring to the Negroes of Africa 


12 
A foutre for the world and worldings base! 
I speak of Africa and golden joys. 
Snaxesprarz, 1] Henry IV, ν, 3, 102. (1498) 
The Arabs say, “He who has drunk of 
African waters will drink again.” 
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1 
The nigher Death’s day, the more should old 
men play. (ὡς τῷ γέροντι μᾶλλον | πρέπει τὸ 
τερπνὰ παίξειν | ὅσῳ πέλα: τὰ Μοίρη:.) 
ANACREON, Odes, Ode vii, 1. 9. (c. 550 B.C.) 
I love to see old men merry. (φιλῶ γέροντα 
τερπνόν.) 
ANACREON (7), Odes. Ode xxxix, 1. 1. 


2 
Never do good to an old man. (μήποτ᾽ εὖ ἔρδειν 
γέροντα.) 

ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric. Bk. i, ch. 15, sec. 
14. (c. 330 B.c.) Quoted as a proverb, and 
Aristotle points out that “proverbs are, as 
it were, evidence; for example, if one man 
advises another not to make a friend of an 
old man, he can appeal to the proverb, 
‘Never do good to an old man.’” 

3 
For something I have not lost I am searching. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shahbbath, fo. 152a (ce. 
450) Age walks with bent figure. 

Age naturally maketh them crooked and stoop- 
ing towardes the ground, to the ende they may 
thinke to returne from whence they came. 

Steran Guar7zo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 174. (1874) Pettie, tr. 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
Is fashion’d for the journey. dull and heavy 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens. Act ii, sc 2, 

1.226 (1608) 


4 
Age will not be defied. 

Bacon, ἔπιανε: Of Regement of Health (1612) 
I am too old, and the seas are too long, for me 
to double the Cape of Good Hope. 

Francts Bacon, Sfemorial of Access. (1620) 


δ 
Many grow old before they arrive at age. 
Sm Trhowas Browse, Pseudoxrta Epidemica, 
iv. 12, 217 (1646) 


δ 
Ah, that I might strip off again this old age! 
(ἃ πάντωι ἵνα γῆραν αὖθι τόδ᾽ ἐκδύοιμι.}) 


CaLirMacnus Fragments Frag.106. (¢.2580 5. c.) 


? 
Though you should live to be older than the 
itch. (Aunque vivais mAs afios que sama.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, Pt. i, ch. 12. (1605) 
The proverb is “Viejo como la sarna.” Ip 
Castilian sarna means the itch, but in Bis- 
cayan it signifies old age, hence the saying 

As old as the Itch. 

Grorce Furten, Gnomologia. No. 722. (1732) 
Nye as owlde as Adam and Eve. 

Gasrres. Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 82. (¢. 1579) 
As old as Adam. 

Unknown, Rorburghe Ballads, iii, $78. (1662) 
“As old as Methuselah” is a similar proverb. 

As old as Aldgate. 

Danixz Derot, Tour Thro’ Great Britain, ii, 
153. (1725) “Aldgate,” says Defoe, “was 
vy ancient and decay‘'d, 80 that 6: old a: 
Aldgate was a city proverb for many years.” 
Many other English place names are used 


in a similar way: “As old as Calehill,” “As 
old as Charing Cross,” “As old as Eggerton,” 
“As old as Glastonbury tor,” “As old as 
Pandon Gate,” “As old as Paul’s steeple,” etc. 
As old as the hills. 
Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 9. (1820) Dickens, 
David Copperfield. Ch. 15. (1850) 
I am as old as my tongue, and a little older than 
my teeth. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
He was born with Noah in the ark. 
BurckHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 688. (1817) 
Old enough to lie without doors. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) See 
also under ANTIQUITY. 


8 
And on the ground, which is my modres gate. 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late. 
And seye “leve moder. leet me in!” 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Pcrdoner's 
Tale, 1. 729. (c. 1386) 
An old man’s staff is the rapper of death's door. 
Georcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 915. 
(1640) Ray, p. 19. (1670) FuLier, No. 4690 
(1732) 


9 

No one is so old as to think he cannot live 
one more year. (Nemo est tam senex qui se 
annum non putet posse vivere.) 

Cicrro, De Senectute. Ch. 7, sec. 24. (44 8c.) 
The Latin quoted by Apbams. Sermons, ii, 
135. (1629) 

No man is so old that it is improper for him to 
hope for another day of existence. And one dav. 
mind you, is a stage on life's journey (Deinde 
nemo tam senex est, ut inprobe unum diem sperct 
Unus autem dies gradus vitae est ) 

Seneca, Ad Luctlium. Epis. xii. sec. 6.(c a Ὁ 64) 
As Cicero saith, no man is so old and aged. that 
he perswadcth not him selfe that he may live a 
whole yeare. 

Joun Norturrooxe, 4 Treatise Acuinst Dic 

ing, p 14 (1877 
There is no man so decrepit. whilst he has Me. 
thuselah before him, who does not think he has 
still twenty vears of life in his body. (N’est 
homme si decrepite. tant qu'il veoid Mathusalem 
devant, qui ne pense avoir encores vingt ans dans 
le corps.) 

Moyrtarone, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 
Hee seems to verifie the proverbe: There is none 
so desperately old. but he hopes to live one veare 
longer. 

Rreowarp Braarnwart, Whimsies, Ὁ. 45. (1631) 
For never any man was yet so old 
But hoped his life one winter more might hold, 

Sm Jonn Drennan, Of Old Age Pt. i, 1. 135. 
(1668) 

None so old that he hopes not for a vear of life 

Jown Ray, English s, Ὁ. 353. (1678) 
Furcer, Gromologia. No. 3653. (1732) 

Yet ve hope and hope, and fancy that he who 
has lived today may live tomorrow. 

SaMUBL Jonnson, Letter to Dr. Τανίον͵ 12 
April, 1784. See Boswenr, Life. 

No one fs 90 old that he doesn’t count on living 
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another year; no one so young that he cannot | S. John died in his second childhood. 


die today. 
CHARLES CaHier, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 328. (1356) A German proverb. 


An old man is twice a child. (is παῖς ὁ γέρων.) 

Cratinus, Fragments. Frag. 5. 16. (c. 450 8. ¢.) 
Old people are twice children. (dis wasdes οἱ 
γέροντες.) 

ARISTUOPHANES, The Clouds, |. 1417. (423 5.6} 
MENANDER, The Widow. Frag. 517K. (c. 300 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, ddugis, i, v, 36, 
who gives the Latin, “Bis pueri senes,” and 
refers to instances of the proverb’s use by 
Plato, Sophocles, Aristotle, Euripides, Lu- 
cian, and others. Included by Taverner, 
Translations from Erasmus, with the ren- 
dering, “Olde folke are twyse chyldren, or 
double chyldren.”’ 

Once a man reaches the witless stage, without 
senses or mentality. they sav that he has grown 
a child again. (Senex quom extemplo est, tam 
nec sentit nec sapit, aiunt solere eum = rusum 
repuerascere.) 

Practus, Mercator, | 295. (c. 200 8.¢.) 

To old age a sense of childishness inheres. (Seni 
puerilis sensus inhaeret.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv. No. 18 (ς. 175 8B c.) 
Once a man, twice a child. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, 42. (c. 550) 

She mighte helpe hir-self no-thing, 
But turned agevn unto childhede. 

Cratccer (7), The Romuunt of the Rose, 1. 
; 398. (c. 1365) 

Old men are not improperly called Twice- 
Children. (ταλίμκαιδατ) 

Erasmus, Mortue Encomium. Sec 9. (1511) 
Kynge Dauid bevnge in his second chy ld- 
hode, for al old men are twise chyldren, as the 
Prouerb is, Senex bis puer. An Olde manne. 
twyse a chyld. 

Hucnw Latimer, Second Sermon before Fd- 

ward VI. (1549) 
Olde men, (sayd he) like my selfe, are twice 
children, and drunkards are twice children. 

Sterano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 155. (1574) Young, tr. 

That which we call “Becoming a child again.” 
(Ce que nous disons, “Retumber en enfantillage "’) 

Montaicneg, Essays. Bk. ii, ch 28. (1580) 
Old folks are twice children. 

Rosert Gaeent, Mamillia. (1583) Works, ii, $0 
Old men are twice children. 

Tromas Cocan, The Haven of Health, p. 182. 

(1588) Ranvo.es, The Jealous Lovers, iii, 
6. (1632) 
They say an old man is twice a child. 

Snaxespeare, Hamlet, ti, 2, 403. (1600) 
Now, by my life, Old fools are babes again. 

Suaxesprare, King Lear, i, 3, 19. (1605) 
Two boys, an old man twice a boy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 3, $7. (1609) 
Though the prouerbe be, once a man and twice 
a child. 

Wve Sarronsrart, Picturae Loquentes, sig. 

RB9. (1631) 


ἐ 


| 


Joun Jackson, The True Evangelical Temper, 
li, 113. (1641) 
Native air may prove a cordial to patients, as 
mothers’ milk to (and old men are twice) chil- 
dren. 
Tuomas Futter, Worthies of England: Berks. 
Vol. i, p. 129. (1662) 
Old men are said to be a second time children 
Joun Dunton, Athenian Sport, p. 389. (1707) 
The Germans say, “Alte Leute werden 
wieder Kinder” (Old folks will again become 
children). 
Lady Macadam; in whom the saying was verihed 
that old folk are twice bairns, for .. . she was 
as play-rife as a very lassie at her sampler 
Joun Gat, Annals of the Parish. Ch 
(1821) 
Fast verging to a state of second childhood 
Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 39. (1833) 


16. 


2 
In the middle of the journey of our life. (Nel 
mezzo del cammin di nostra vita. ) 
Dante, nferno. Canty i, ᾿. 1. (ς. 1500) 
Your lordship, though not clean past your youth, 
hath yet some smack of age in you, sume relish 
of the saltness of time. 
SuHakeseeare, [1 Henry LY, i, 2, 108. (1593) 
On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly press’d its signet sage. 
Scott, Lady of the Lake. Canto i, st. 21. (1810) 
Age has now 
Stamped with its signet that ingenuous brow 
Samer Rocers, Human Life Sec. 16. (1819) 
He is a little smooth on the tooth, as the saying 
is, in the matter of years 
Damon Runyon, The Brighter Side. (3 March, 
Ἶ 1941) Referring to George Jean Nathan 
The age at which every one should lower sails 
and gather in his ropes. (Etade. ove ciscun 
dovrebbe | calar le vele ὁ raccoglier le sarte.) 
Dante, Infrrno. Canto wwii, 1 80 (ς 1500) 
It is time to be old, Τὸ take in sail. 


R. W. Esserson, Terminus (1867) 
4 


Age is like love, it cannot be hid. 
Thomas Dex wer, Old Fortunatus Act ih se 1 
Σ (1600) 


And Moses was an hundred and twenty years 
old when he died: his eve was not dim. nor 
his natural force abated. (Non caligavit ocu- 
lus eius. nec dentes illius moti sunt ) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, «xxiv, 7 

650 Bc.) 
I’m old, in sooth, but I can outdrink youth. (δγὼ 
γέρων μέν εἰμι. | νέων πλέον δὲ πίνω.) 

Anacreon (?) Odes.Ode xivii,} 1. (c. $808 ¢.) 
His leaf also shall not wither. (Folium eius non 
defluet.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, i, 3. (c. 380 .¢.) 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine: 

Some sorts when old continue brisk and fine. 

Ἢ racy Denuam, Of Old Age. Pt. ibi, 1. 245. 
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As for age, what that’s worth depends on the 
quality of the liquor. 
Grorce Exsot, Adam Bede. Bk.ii, ch.21. (1859) 


1 
An old man’s jaws are his staff. (ἀνδρὸς 
γέροντος al γνάθοι βακτηρία.) 

DIoGENIANUS, Adagia, viii, 28. (c. Α.Ὁ. 125) 
Age must keepe a straight dyot or els a sickly 
life. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 276. (1580) 
He wrongs not an old man that steals his supper 
from him. 

Georcr Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 313. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
Fviirr. Gnomoloegia No. 2420. (1732) Be- 
cause old men usually eat too much. 

He that steals the old man’s supper does him no 
wrong. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Alma- 
nack, VG37 

You do no harm when vou steal his supper from 
an old man. (No le quicre mal, quien Je hurta al 
viejo lo que ha de cenar ) 

Crartrs Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p 28S (18:6) 

He is a friend who steals an old man’s meal 

J. F. Mostacve, Broadway Stomach, Ὁ. 226 

(1940) 
2 
Miss not the discourse of the elders. (Ne 
despicias narrationem presbyterorum sapicn- 
tum.) 

Apocrypha: Ecclestasticus, viii, 9. (c. 190 nc ) 
What an elder says all take for advice. (Quod 
senior loquitur omnes consilium putant.) 

Puaririvs Syrus Sententiae. No 606 (c 43.8 c.) 
Oft from shrivelled skin comes useful counsel 

SarmMunp (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol St 134 
(c. 900) 

If vou wish good advice, consult an old man 

Joun Ray, Englith Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1670) 
The counsels of old age give light without heat. 
like the winter sun. (1.65 conseils de la vieilles<se 
éclairent sans échauffer, comme le soleil de 
Vhiver.) 

Vauvenarcues, Réflexions. No. 189. (1746) 
Many a man that cudden't direct ve to th’ dhrug 
store on th’ corner whin he was thirty will get a 
respectful hearin’ whin age has further impaired 
his mind. 

Finury Petre Dunne, Old Age. (1901) 


3 
Few envy the consideration enjoyed by the 
oldest inhabitant. 
Exrason, Society and Solitude: Old Age. 
(1870) 
Nohody wants th’ respict that vouth pays to age. 
Fintevy Perer Dunne, Old Age. (1901) 


4 

I loathe the men who would prolong their lives 

By foods and drinks and charms of magic art, 

Perverting nature's course to ward off death: 

They ought, when they but cumber up the 
ground, 


Get hence and die, and clear the way for 
youth. 
Evuripipes, Suppliants, 1. 1109. (c. 421 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 110C. 
When once your powers are passed, why wish 
your life to last? (Ubi non sis qui fueris, non 
esse cur velis vivere.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. 3, sec. 4. 
(46 B.c.) Quoted as an old saying. 


Sir, you shall taste my anno domint. 
Georce Farqunar, The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Act. i, sc. 1. (1707) 
The ills the flesh is heir to! Anno domini, anno 
domini. 
Georcette Heyer, Envious Casca, Ὁ. 11. (1941) 


6 

He {Bion] compareth the age of man vnto 
the foure seasons of the veare: the tyme that 
he groweth, is like the Spring: the tyme of 
his strength, is the Sommer: the tvme that he 
begynneth to be wise. is like the Haruest. and 
his age is like wynter. which finisheth al 
things. 

Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruttes. fo. 69 (1878) 
Diogenes Laertius does not record this as 
one of Bion’s sayings. but the comparison 
between man's life and the seasons of the 
year has been used so frequently by poets 
and moralists that it has become proverbial 

He that is not handsome at twenty. nor strong 
at thirty, nor rich at forty. nor wise at fiftv will 
never be handsome, strong. rich or wise. 

Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No 351 
(1640) 

He that’s not handsome at 20, strong at 30. wise 
at 40. rich at SO. will never be handsome. strong, 
wise, or rich. 

Thomas Fvrirer, Gaemologia No. 2287 
(1732) The French say, “Qui πὰ point de 
sens ἃ trente ans n'en aura jamais” (He 
who has no sense at thirty will never have 
any). 

At twenty man is a peacock, at thirty a lion. at 
forty a camel, at fiftv a serpent. at sixtv a dog. 
at seventy an ape. at cighty nothing at all (A 
las viente afios sera pavon. 4 los tnenta leon a 
Ins cuarenta camello, a los cincuenta serpiente. 4 
los sesenta perro, A los setenta mona, y 4 los 
ochenta nada.) 

Battrasan Gractan, Oniculo Manual. Maxim 
276. (1647) In Maxim 298 Gracian says. “At 
twenty the will rules, at thirty the intellect. 
at forty the judgment.” 

At 20 vears of age the will reigns; at 30 the wit, 
at 40 the judgment. 

Frankin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1741 

7 
"Tis late ere an old Man comes to know he 
is old. 


Tromas Fvirer,Gnomologia. No.SO89. (1732) 


8 
Buried in a good old age. (Sepultus in senec- 
tute bona.) 


Qld Testament: Genesis, w, 18. (ες. S50 2c) 
He died in a good old age, full of days, riches. 
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and honour. (Mortuus est in senectute bona, 
plenus dierum, et divitiis, et gloria.) 

Old Testament :I Chronicles ,xxix,28.(c.400 8. C.) 
He died full of years and honors, as illustrious for 
those he refused as for those he accepted. (Tile 
quidem plenus annis abiit, plenus honoribus, illis 
etiam, quos recusavit.) 

Puiyy tHE Youncsr, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis 1, 
sec. 2. (c. a.D. 98) Referring to Virginius 
Rufus. 

He who dies without being corrupted enjoys ἃ 
good old age. (55 erh pu wang ‘ché sheu.) 

LAO-TS2E, Tao-ich-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 33. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


1 
Old and well stricken in age. (Senes, pro- 
vectaeque aetatis. ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xviii, 11. (c. 550 B C.) 
Usually quoted, ‘Well stricken in years.”’ 


2 

The three-legged one, whose back is broken 
and whose head looks down upon the ground. 
(δὴ τρίποδι, βροτῳ lao, | οὗ τ᾽ ἐπὶ νῶτα ἔαγε, κάρη 
δ' εἰς οὖδας ὁρᾶται.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 533. (c. 800 BC.) 
An allusion to the old man walking with a 
staff, the “third leg” of the riddle of the 
Sphinx. See under Riwo ce. 

Age goeth its way on triple feet. (Urépynpwr . . . 
τρίποδας.) 

Arscriytus, Agamemnon, }. 79. (458 5.0.) 

Two are better than three. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shkabbath, fo. 152a. (c. 
450) Two legs better than three—youth bet- 
ter than age. 

On his last legs. 
Μιρριετον, The Old Law. Act v, se. 1. (1556) 


3 
On the threshold of old age. (¢*! γήραος οὐδῷ.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. xxii, 1. 60. (c. 850 B.c.) Re- 
peated in bk. xxiv, I. 487, and twice in the 
Odyssey. Cited by Purto, De Somniis, ii. 
148, and by Erasmus, Adagia, fi, x, 46, who 
gives the Latin, “Limen senectae” A pro: 
verbial phrase. 


4 

A green old age is his, men say. (ὠμσγέροντα 

δέ μίν daa’ ἔμμεναι.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxiii, 1. 791. (ε. 850 a.c) 
Pope renders it (1. 929), “A green old age. 
unconscious of decays.” 

His old age was still fresh and green. (Cruda deo 

viridisque senectus.) 

Venor, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 304. (19 B.C.) Refer- 
ring to Charon who, in Greek mythology, 
ferried the dead across the Styx. Caesar used 
the same phrase in describing the Britons pre- 
paring to give battle to the Romans at the 
foot of the Grampians. 

Though I be hoor, I fare as dooth a tree 

That blosmeth er that fruyt y-woxen be; 

A blosmy tree nis neither drye ne deed. 

I fele me nowher hoor but on myn heed. 

Myn herte and alle my limes been as grene 

As laurer thurgh the yeer is for to sene. 
Caavcer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchontes 

Tale, 1. 217 (ες. 1368) 


His locks were gray, yet was his courage green. 

(Mostra in fresco vigor chiome canute.) 

Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata. Canto i, st. 53. 
(1581) 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 3, 47. (1600) 

In their green Old-age. 

THOMAS JOHNSON, tr., Purey’s Works, i, v, 5. 
(1634) 

His hair just grizzled, As in green old age. 
JouN Drypen, Ocdipus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1678) 
His green old age seemed to be the result of 

health and benevolence. 

Go.tosmitn, The Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 14 
(1766) 
You are old, Father William, the young man 
cried, 
The few locks which are left you are grey, 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man. 
Now tell me the reason, [ pray. 

In the days of my youth, Father William replied. 
I remember'd that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last. 
Rosert Soutngy, The Old Maun’s Comforts. 

(1797) 

He is vet in green and vigorous senility 

Cuartes Lama, Essays: The Benchers of the 
Inner Temple. (1821) 

In youth his habits had been temperate, and his 

temperance had its proper reward, a singularly 

green and vigorous old age 

Macavutay, History of England Ch. 14. (1855) 


5 

Nay, and thou too, old man, in former days 
wast a8 we hear, happy. (καὶ σέ, γέρον, τὸ πρὶν 
μὲν ἀκούομεν ὄλβιον εἶναι.) 

Homes, Iliad Bk. xxiv, 1. $43 (c. 3.0 B.C.) 
How rare to find old age and happiness in one! 
(Rarum est felix idemque sencx ) 

Seneca, Hercules Octaeus,) 643 (c Mand) 
6 
Do you grow gentler and hetter as old age 
creeps on? (Lenior et melior fis, accedente 
senecta?) 

Horact, E pastles. Bk Ji. epis2.t. 211. (c.18 a.c.) 


7 
The ancient and honourable, he is the head. 
(Longacvus et honorabilis, ipse est caput.) 
Old Testament: Isatah, ix, 15. (c. 725 5.0.) 
“Eild should hae honour,” as the Scots say. 
or “Old age is honorable.” 
Grave and reverend seniors. (Homines veteres et 
scenes.) 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus. Sec. 6 (c. 
a.b. 85.) 


8 
When he dies for age, you may quake for fear. 
James Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 357. (1721) 
Intimating that you are not much younger. 
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Why, my Lord, when 1 die for age, she may 
juake for fear. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
When I die of age, 1 know of some that will 
quake for fear. 

Otiver GoLpsmMitTH, The Citizen of the World. 

Letter 123. (1762) 


Good wishes are all an old man has to offer 
to his country or his friends. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Letter to Thomas Law, 
1811. 
Tranquility is the summum bonum of old age. 
THOMAS Jerrerson, Letter to Mark Hill, 1820. 
2 


It is unjust to claim the privileges of age, and 
retain the playthings of childhood. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 8 Sept., 1750. 


3 
In the decline of life, shame and grief are of 
short duration. 

SamukEL Jounson, Rasselas. Ch. 4. (1759) 
We grow with the years more fragile in body, 
but morally stouter, and can throw off the chill 
of a bad conscience almost at once. 

LocaNn Pearsatye ΘΜΙΤΗ, Afterthouhts (1931) 


4 

While we drink, and call for garlands, for per- 
fumes and for maidens, old age is creeping on 
us unperceived. (Dum bibimus. dum serta un- 
guenta puellas | poscimus, obrepit non intel- 
lecta senectus ) 

Juvinat, Satires. Sat. ix, 1 128 (ς, «4.0. 120) 
Age has crept upon thee unperceived. (Obrepsit 
non intellecta senectus ) 

Avsonius, Epigrams. No. 34, 1.3. (a. a.bd. 370) 
For Age, with stealing steps. 

Hath claw'd me in his clutch 
πόμα Vaux. The Aged Lover Renounceth 
Love. (ς 1550) Quoted by SHaKkesrrare, 
Hamlet, ν 1, 70. 
On us both did haggish age steal on 
Suakersprare, All's Well (hat Ends Well, κι. 2, 
29 (1602) 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime 
Jamers Beattiz, The Minetrel, Bk. i, « 25 
(1771) 


δ 

We hope to grow old, and we fear old age: 
that is to say. we love life and flee death. 
(L’on espére de vieillir, et fon craint la viel- 
lesse: c'est-d-dire l'on aime la vie, et l’on fuit 
la mort.) 

La Bruvére, Caractéres: de Homme. (1688) 
Everv man desires to live long; but no man 
would be old. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
All would live long, but none would be old 
, Franxitin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1749 


Age loves to give good precepts to console 
itself for being no longer able to give bad 
examples. (Les vieillards aiment ἃ donner de 
bons précentes, pour se consoler de n‘étre plus 
en état de donner de mauvais exemples. ) 

La Rocagrovcauto, Maximes. No. 93. (1665) 


| 
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In growing old, one grows more foolish and 
more wise. (En vieillissant, on devient plus 
fou et plus sage.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 210. (1665) 
Both Folly and Wisdom come upon us with 
Years. 

Tuomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1009. (1732) 


8 

the most dangerous folly in elderly people 
who have once been attractive is to forget 
that they are so no longer. (Le plus dangereux 
ridicule des vieilles personnes qui ont été 
aimables, c’est d’oublier qu’elles ne le sont 
plus.) 

La ROCHEPOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 408. (1665) 
The sprightliness that increases with advancing 
years is not far removed from madness. (La 
vivacité qui augmente en vieillissant ne va pas 
loin de la folie.) 

LA ROCHEPOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 416. 

No longer veal at my age. (Plus de veaux ἃ mon 
age.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 1. (1668) 
The fable of mutton that thinks itself lamb 

A. B. Frost, caption of picture, showing two 
old people rolling disastrously down bill 
(1895) 

O'd Mack's down with a case of Indian Summer. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Ransom of 
Mack. (1907) 

He had become enveloped in the Indian Summer 
of the soul. 

O. Hrsay, The Indian Summer of Dry Valley 
Johnson. (1907) 

The Dangerous Age. (Den Farlige Alder.) 

Karin Micnmafuis Title of novel published in 
1911. From the theme of the book. “the dan- 
gerous age” became a proverbial phrase for 
that period in the life of man or woman 
when, finding themselves slipping into mid- 
die age. they feel that they should have some 
sexual adventures before it is tov late 


9 
Few people know how to be old. (Peu de 
gens savent étre vieux. ) 

La Rocneroucau np, Maxtmes, No. 423. (1665) 
To know how to grow old is the masterpiece of 
wisdom, and one of the most difficult chapters 
in the great art of life (Savoir comment devenir 
vieux c'est le chef-d’ceuvre de la sagesse et l'un 
ῥά eee les plus difficiles du grand art de 
a vie. 

Henar Arex, Journal Intime, 21 Sept., 1874. 


10 
Things become old through excess of vigour. 
Lao-trs2e, Tao-teh-king (The Wavy of Virtue) 
Sec. 30. (c. 550 5. ς.) Old. tr. 


4 
To outlive Tithonus. (ὑπὲρ τὸν Τιθωνὸν fhe.) 
Lucian, Dialogues of the Deed, vii, 1. (c. a.D. 
170) Tithonus was made immortal by Zeus 
at the request of Eos, the dawn goddess, but 
she negiected to obtain eternal youth for 
him, and so he became an old shrivelled crea- 
ture, little more than a voice. “An old man 
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but voice and shadow,” as Euripides wrote 
(Melanippe, frag. 180.) In Tennyson's 
Tithonus, “this grey shadow, once a man,” 
laments his “cruel immortality.” ; 

To live to the phoenix’ age. (φοίνικος ἔτη βιοῦν.) 

Lucian, Hermotimus. Sec. 53. (c. 4.0. 170) 
The phoenix was supposed to be born again 
and again out of its own ashes. 

He outlives the crows. (ὑπὲρ ras 
βεβιωκώς.) 

Jutius Ροιευχ, Onomasticon, ii, 16. (c. A.D. 
180) There are many other Greek proverbial 
phrases for extreme old age, among them, 
“Living beyond the spindle [of the Fates], 

which Lucian uses, and “Living beyond the 
register,” cited by Suipas, xiv, 13. Lucian 
has also, “Beyond the thread” [of life]. 


KOpwras 


1 

Age requireth rather a harde snaffle, then a 
pleasaunt bit. and is sooner allured to wicked- 
ness then childhoode. 

3 Jonux Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 147 (1579) 


It would be a good thing to be old, if onlv 
we marched toward amendment. (Il feroit 
bel estre vieil, si nous ne marchions que vers 
amendement. ) 

MontalcNe, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 
The heart never grows better by age; I fear 
rather worse; always harder. A young liar will 
be an old one; and a young knave will only be 
a greater knave as he grows older 

Lorp CuHEsTEerFIELp, Letters, 17 May, 1750 
Many foxes grow gray, but few grow good 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1749 
Men become old but they never become good 

Oscar Witpve, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act i. 

(1892) 


A fond old man is often as full of words as a 
woman. 
Sm THomas More, English Works, Ὁ. 1169 
(c. 1530) 
A good old man, sir; he will be talking. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing. Act 
iti, sc. 5, 1. 36. (1598) 
Talking is a disease of age. 
Jonson, Explorata: Homeri Ulysses. (1616) 
Narrative old age. 
Pore, The Temple of Fame, |. 291. (1709) 
Talking age. 
Gorpsmitn, The Deserted Village, |. 14. (1770) 
An old man never wants a tale to tell. 
Tuomas Fucizer, Gnomologia. No. 24. (1732) 
The world was far gone in its anecdotage. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Disnagyi, Curiosities of Literature: 
Preface. (1848) Curiosities of Literature was 
by Disraeli’s father, Isaac D’Israeli, as the 
name was originally spelled. His grandfather, 
an Italian Jew, assumed the name D’Israeli, 
“a name never borne before, or since, by any 
other family, in order that their race might 
be for ever recognized.” “Anecdotage” (sug- 
gested by anecdote and dotage) is attributed 
to John Wilkes, but no use of it by him has 
been discovered. 
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When a man fell into his anecdotage it was a 

sign for him to retire from the world. 
BENJAMIN DisraAe.i, Lothuir. Ch. 28. (1870) 

When the teeth fall out the tongue wags loose. 

5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 379. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Age decays nature, perfects art. 
Sm Tuomas Oversury, Newes to the Uni- 
versitie. (1613) 


δ 

Be mindful of old age, which is to come. 

(Venturae memores iam nunc estote senectae. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, }. 59. (c. 1 5.0.) 


6 
The downhill path of declining age. (Iter de- 
clive senectae.) 

Ovip, Metumorphoses. Bk. xv, 1.227. (c. A.D. 7) 
Life is most delightful when it is on the down- 
ward slope. (lucundissima est actas devexa iam.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium. Epis.xii, sec.5. (a. a. Ὁ. 64) 
Going downhill no one is old. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 443. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


If he live, he shall have age. (5᾽}} vit il aura 
de lage.) 

RABELAIS, Puntagrucl. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1532) 
Neither marble nor porphyry escapes old age and 
decay. (I] n’est le Marbre ne le Porphyre, qui 
n’ayt sa vicillesse & decadence ) 

Rapecals, Pantagrucl Bk. iti, ch. 28. (1545) 


8 
Of the five happinesses, long life is the great- 
est. (Wu fu chih chung shou wei hsien ) 
Wirnriam Scagsoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No 
837. (1875) The Five Happinesses, as given 
in The Book of History, are: Long life. 
wealth, health, the cultivation of virtue, and 
a natural death. 
Age lacks kindness, as dry weather dew. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1238 


9 
Disgraceful and ridiculous is an old man 
learning his alphabet. (Turpis et ndicula res 
est elementarnus senex.) 

Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 3, sec 7. 

(c. αὐ. 60) 

What a stupid thing is an old man learning his 
AB C's! (La sotte chose qu'un vieillard abece- 
daire !) 

Montatonr, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 28. (1580) 
The Head gray, and no Brains vet. 

Tuomas Futzer,Gnomologia. No, 4587. (1732) 


10 

I confess that I am old: Age is unnecessary. 
SHaxespeare, King Lear, ii, 4, 186. (1004) 

I am declined Into the vale of years. 
Saaxespeane, Othello, iii, 3, 265. (1604) 


11 
Nobody loves life like an old man, (τοῦ [ἢν γὰρ 
obdels ὧξ ὁ γηράσγων ἐρᾷ.) 


. ΥΠΘΚΕΕΙ, Acrisius. Frag. 63. (c. 440 #.¢.) 


1 
One touch will send an old man to his rest. 
(σμικρὰ παλαιὰ σώματ᾽ εὐνάξει ῥοπή.) 

Sornocies Oedipus the King, |. 961. (¢ 409 ac.) 


Every tryflyng toie age cannot laugh at. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
The old man is like a candle before the wind. 
(Lao jén ‘ko pi feng ‘chien chu.) 

Doone, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 
At eighty a man is ἃ hoar-frost upon the tiles. 

WittiamM ScarnorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1249, (1875) 


1 
A man is as old as his arteries. 

THomMas S\vENHAM, attr. (c. 1675) The 
aphorism is also said to have been coined by 
Pierre Cabanis, a French physiologist. It 
was a favorite saying of Rudolph Virchow, 
the German pathologist. and was also fre- 
quently used by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
who attributed it to “an eminent French 
physiologist,” probably Cabanis. A  mod- 
ernization, perhaps, of Alfred d'Houdetot’s, 
“On a age de son carur” (One is as old as 
one’s heart). 

O wherefore our age be revealing ? 

Leave that to the registry books! 
A man is as old as he's feeling. 

A woman as old as she looks 

Mortimer Cottins, How Old Are You? (1858) 
Age isa matter of feeling. not of vears 

G W Curtis, Prue and 1 Ch 6. (1857) 

A man is as voung as his feching, 
A woman as soung as she looks: 
Don't eagles live longer than rooks? 

Unxsxvows, Weilminster Gazette, 

18958 
A woman is as old as she looks to a man that 
Πὲς to Jook at her. 

Fistry Pree Dunner, Old Are. (1901) 

The adage that a man is as ald as he feels. and 
a woman as old as she looks. may be said to 
contain much inherent truth 

Unknown, Hlnctrated London News, 25 May. 
1907. The Italians sy, “Gli uomini hanno 
gli anni ch’ ς᾽ sentono, ὁ le donne quelli che 
mostrano” (Men have as many vears as they 
fec], women as many as they show). 

You are always as young as you feel. 

ΒΕ. 1, Gares, Old World Essays, Ὁ. 243. (1921) 
They used to say that a woman is as old as she 
looks and a man is as old as he feels. I believe 
that a person is as old as his habits. 

Grterr Burcess, Look Eleven Years Younger, 

239) (1937) 


22 Nov... 


2 

You have the old age of an eagle, as the say- 
ing is. (Visa verost, quod dici solet, | aquilae 
senectus. ) 

Terrence, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. $20. (163 
w.c.) A proverh derived from the old Greek, 
‘Acro ypde, xoptdou νεότη: (The old age of 
an eagle is better than the youth of a spar- 
row). It has two meanings. As used by 
Terence, it means an active and hearty old 
awe. As used ὃν others, it refers to an old 
man who lives chiefly on drink. since it was 
believed that the eagle. when old, was unable 
to eat any solid fond because its upper man- 
dible grew so long and so hooked that it 
could open its mouth only enough to drink 


| 
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the blood of its victims. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, ix, 56. 
The old age of a horse. (ἵππου γῆρα:.) 
Prutarcut, Moralia: Old Men in Public Af- 
fairs. Sec. 785D. (c. a.p. 95) Quoted as a 
proverb. Plutarch is arguing that men who 
retire from public affairs, and busy them- 
selves in the fields measuring corn or col- 
lecting wool (wool-gathering) will bring 
upon themselves “the old age of a horse.” 
An old man's end is to keep sheep. 
James Howe, Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 
The state of our agricultural people appears in 
such proverbs as... “An old man’s end is to 
keep sheep.” 
Isaac Ὠ ἼΒΒΑΣΙ., Curiostties of Literature. Ser. 
ii, i, 441. 
It is at most the life of a cabbage. 
THOMAS Jerrerson, Letter to John Adams. 
(1822) Of decrepit old age. 


We men wax old and wrinkled sooner than 
one may spit. ( =pir ἀπόπτισαι.) 

Treocritus, Idyls. No. xxix, 1.27. (c. 270 B.c.) 
Age sets more wrinkles in our minds than on our 
foreheads. (Elle nous attache plus de rides en 
Vesprit’ qu'au_ visage.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1593) 
Age withers only the outside. 

Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 

74. (1940) 


4 
I shall bring his old age with sorrow unto the 
grave. 


Apocrypha: Tobit, iii, 10. (ες. 200 8.c.) 
5 


When an old man will not drink, look for him 
in another world. 

Torriano, Piassa Universale, Ὁ. 298. (1666) 
When an old man will not drink, go to see him 
in another world. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 
When an old man will not drink, you may safely 
promise him a visit in the next world. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5S48. (1732) 


6 
The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd. 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time 
hath made. 
Eomunp Wacier, Old Age. (1645) 
Drawing near to death, ... her soul saw a 


glimpse of happiness through the chinks of her 
sickness-broken body. 


Tromas Fuirer, Life of Moira, i, 2. (1662) 
To vanish in the chinks that Time has made 
Samver RocersJtalv: Paestum, 1. 50. (ς. 1820) 


7 
I'm old enough and ugly enough to take care 
of myself. 
G. J. Wavre-Maervrire, Satenclla. Ch 10. 
(1872) 
My experience is that as soon as people are old 
enough to know better, they don’t know any- 
thing at all. 
ὍΣ ΡΣ. Ledy Windermere’s Fan. Act. ii. 
892 
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1 
Honorable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, nor that is measured by num- 
ber of years. But wisdom is the gray hair 
unto men, and an unspotted life is old age. 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, iv, 8, 9. (c. 
100 B.C.) 
Olde age is not to bee respected or reverenced 
for the number of their yeeres, but chiefly for the 
merite of their good conditions and vertue: and 
thereuppon it is sayde, that to bee hoare headed. 
is a signe of yeeres, not of knowledge. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
Ὁ. 172. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
As the Canker soonest entreth into the white 
Rose, so corruption doth easiest creepe into the 
white head. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), Ὁ. 231 (1580) 
As ye hearb Moly hath a floure as white as 
snow, and a roote as blacke as incke: so age 


hath a white head, showing pietie, but a black © 


hart, swelling with mischieie. 
i Joun Lyry, Ewphues and His England, p 231. 


An eg of one houre old, bread of one day a 
goat of one moneth, wine of six moneths, 
flesh of a yeare, fish of ten yeares, a wile of 
twentie yeares, a friend among a hundred. are 
the best of all number. 

Jounx Wooroepue, The Spared Houwres of a 

Souldier, p. 253. (1623) 
An egg of an hour’s laying, bread of a daies, 
flesh of one year's growth, fish of ten, a woman 
of fifteen, and a friend of a hundred years stand. 
ing. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, p. 181. (1666) 
Give me yesterday's Bread, this day’s Fish. and 
last year’s Cyder. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744 


Men drop so fast, ere life's mid stage we tread 
Few know so many friends alive, as dead 
Eowarp Younc, Love of Fame Sat. v, 1 97 
(1725) 
As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change, 
"Neath every one a friend 
J. R. Lower, Sizty-Eighth Birthday. (1147) 
The days grow shorter, the nights grow longer 
The headstones thicken along the way 
Erza Wrreter Wiucox, Interlude. (1902: 


4 
An old man in a house is a good omen "ἢ a 
house. 

Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 18 (ς 
1000) Quoted by Ray, Proverbs, 403. (16738) 
Also “An old woman in the house.” etc 

An old man in the house is a good sign. 

Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744 


Il—Age In Man 
Twenty-One, see under Youth 
δ 
Thirty: 
Till thirty . . . people should dress in a way 


AGE 


that is most likely to procure the love of the 
opposite sex. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE, On Dress. (1764) 

No man, 

Till thirty, should perceive there’s a plain woman. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 3. (1820) 
Men and women at thirty ... have lost all 

spring and vivacity. 

R. W. Eaterson, Essays: The Tragic. (1844) 
The man who has reached thirty feels at times 
as if he had come out of a great battle. Comrade 
after comrade has fallen; his own life seems to 
have been charmed... . IlJness is felt to be a 
cruel interruption. 

ALEXANDER SiH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 3. (1863) 
The knell of my thirticth year has sounded 
Grorce Moore, Confessions of α Young Sun. 

Ch. 12. (1888) 


6 
Through life’s road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragged to three-and-thirty; 
What have these years leit to me? 
Nothing, except thirty-three. 
Lorp Byron, Diary. 22 Jan., 1821. See Moore, 
Life of Byrox. Vol. un, p. 414. 
I am thirty-three—the age of the good saas- 
cudotte Jesus; an age fatal to revolutionists. 
CaMILce Desscoucins, when asked his age by 
the French Revolutionary Tribunal, 3 April, 
1794. He was guillotined two days later. 
Sans-culotte, without breeches, was the 
popular name for the Revolutionaries, pre- 
sumably because they had discarded knee- 
breeches—culottes—for pantaloons. See Ap- 
ercus sur Camille Desmoulins. Carty le, 
French Revolution. Vol. iii, bk. vi, ch. 2 


7 
Too old for youth,—too young, at thirty-five, 
To herd with boys. or hoard with good 
three-score,— 
I wonder people should be left alive; 
But since they are, that epoch is a bore. 
Loro Byron, Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 2. (1820) 
One backward look-—the last——the Last ! 
One silent tear—for youth is past! 
N. P. Wittis, Thirty-Five. (18345) 
After thirty-five the strength of the intellectual 
powers begins to decline. 
Agtutn Scuopennausan, The Ages of Life. 
(1851) 
Alter thirty-five a man begins to have thoughts 
about women; before that age he has {celings 
Austin O'Mariey. Epigram (a. 1932) 


8 
My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone. 
Lorn Byron, On This Day 1 Complete My 
Thirty-Sixth Year. (1824) 


9 
One's thirty-cighth year is an evil and dan- 
gerous year, bringing many evils and great 
sicknesses. 

Maatin Lutugr, Table-Talk. No. 787. (1421) 
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1 
Forty: 
If a man reach forty and yet be disliked by 
his fellows, he will be so to the end. 

Conrucius, Analects. Vol. ix, bk. xvii, ch. 26. 

(c. 500 B.c.) 
At forty I attained to an unperturbed mind. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. ii. (c. 300 B.C.) 
am resolved to grow fat and look young till 
orty. 

Joun Drypen, The Maiden Queen. Act iii, sc. 

1. (1668) 
FAIR FAT AND FORTY, see under FATNESS. 
Every man at forty is a fool or a physician. 
JouHn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 234. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1428. (1738) See 
under Docror. 
Men over forty are no judges of a book written 
in the new spirit. 

R. W. Emerson, The Μίαν of Letters. (1863) 
Hi» forty years ... matched the twenties and 
thirties of other men. 

GrorcE Merenitn, The Tragic Comedians. 

Ch. 16. (1880) 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year. 
W. M. Tuacxeray, The Age of Wisdom. (1840) 


2 
On passing his fortieth year, any man of the 
slightest power of mind . . . will hardly fail 
to show some trace of misanthropy. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, The Ages of Life. 
(1851) 
Every man over forty is a scoundrel. 
Bexrxarn Suaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. 
(1903) 


A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 
Younc, Love af Fame. Sat. ii, 1. 281. (1728) 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, .. . 
Resolves; and re-resolves; then dics the same. 
Yousno, Night Thoughts. Νὰ 1. 1 497. (1742) 
He who at fifty is a fool, 
Is far too stubborn grown for school. 
j NATHANIEL Cotton, Slander. (a. 1788) 


Today is my forty-third birthday. 1 have thus 
long passed the peak of life where the waters 
divide. 
Esatas Tranter, Letter to F. M. Franzen, 13 
Nov., 1825. 


4 
Fifty: 
At fifty one can no longer love. 
Napo.zon Bonaparts, Remark, to Gaspard 
Gourgaud, at St. Helena, 7 April, 1817. 


At fifty years, ‘tis said, afflicted citizens lose their 
sick headaches. 


R. W. Emgason, Society and Solitude. (1870) 
After a man ἐς fifty, you can fool him by saying 
he is smart, but you can't fool him by saying be 


is τιν. 
, W. Hows, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 
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Ah, what shall I be at fifty 
Should Nature keep me alive? 
᾿ ALFrep TENNYSON, Maud, i, vi, 31. (1855) 
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Sixty: 
Would that by no disease, no cares opprest. 
I in my sixtieth year were laid to rest. 
Mimngernmus, Couplet. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Surely a wiser wish were thus expressed, 
At eighty years let me be laid to rest. 
SOLON, Fragments. Frag. 20, Bergk. (c. 600 
B.c.) Amending the couplet by Mimnermus. 
See Diocexes Lagertivus, Solon, sec. 60. 


7 
Threescore, I think, is pretty high; 
"Twas time in conscience he should die. 
Swirt, A Satirical Elegy on the Death of a 
Late Famous General. (1722) Referring to 
the Duke of Marlborough. 
What Tutor shall we find for a Child of sixty 
Years old? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5523. (1732) 
At sixty, labor ought to be over. 

THOMAS Paine, The Rights of Man. (1791) 
Every year sees a man less easy to save. At sixty 
all missionary effort is hopeless; it takes burn- 
ing at the stake. 

Jean Pau Ricuter, Levana. Ch. 1. (1807) 
Spring still makes Spring in the mind, 

When sixty years are told. 

R. W. Exserson, The World-Soul. (1847) 

At sixty man learns how to value home. 

Lorn Lytton, Walpole. Act ii. (1869) 
Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales. 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales. 

LoncreLtow, Moriturt Salutamus. (1875) 


8 
It might be a good thing if all were peacefully 
chloroformed at sixty. 
ANTHONY TRroLiope, The Fixed Period. (1881) 
The uselessness of men above sixty vears of age 
Witttam Oscer, Address, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 22 Feb. 1905. This statement. to- 
gether with Osler's jesting quotation from 
Trollope, as given above, caused him to be 
headlined throughout the country as an ad- 
vocate of chloroform after sixty. See Cuss- 
InG, Life of Osler, i, 29. 
After a man passes sixty, his mischief is mainly 
in his head. 
E. W. Hows, Sinner Sermons. (1926) 


9 
One is past being lucky at our age. 
Lovis XIV or France, To Marshall Villeroi, 
after the Battle of Ramillies, 23 May, 1706. 
ἡ Louis was then 68 and Villeroi 62. 


Seventy: 

Past my next milestone waits my seventieth 
year. 

I mount no longer when the trumpets call: 

My battle-harness idles on the wall, 

The spider's castle. camping-ground of dust. 

Not without dints, and all in front, I trust. 


J. R. Lown, Epistle to George William 
Curtis: Postscript, 1887. 
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1 

The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten. (Dies annorum nostrorum in ipsis, 
septuaginta anni.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xc, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
But Genesis, vi, 3, declares, “His days shall 
be an hundred and twenty years.” In Gene sis 
it is the Lord speaking ; ; in the Psalms, Moses. 

To be seventy years old is like climbing the Alps. 

LONGFELLOW, Letter to G. W. Childs, 13 March, 
1877. 

To be seventy years young is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years old. 

Ο. W. Hoimes, Letter to Julia W ard Howe, 
on her seventieth birthday, 27 May, 1889. 

2 
The still contentedness of seventy years. 
WoroswortH, The Excursion, ii, 600. (1814) 


3 
My diseases are an asthma and a dropsy, and 
what is less curable, seventy-five. 
SaMvuEL Jounson, Letter to W. G. Hamilton, 
20 Oct., 1784. 
Nobody grows stronger at seventy-five. 
Horace Warpore, Letter to Hannuh More, 21 
Aug., 1792. 
At seventy-seven it is time to be in earnest. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, (1786) See BOSWELL, v, 288. 


4 
Eighty: 
Toothless eighty. 
Epenezer Evsiot, Poems, Ὁ. 225. (1835) 


5 
My eightieth year warns me to pack up my 
baggage. (Annus octogesimus admonet me. ut 
sarcinas conligam. ) 

Varro, De Re Rustica. Bk. i, sec. 1. (c. 50 B.C.) 


IlI—Age In Women 


6 
By candle-light nobody would have taken you 
for above five-and-twenty. 

Isaac Bicwerstarre, The Maid of the Mull. 

Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1760) 
She may very well pass for forty-three 
In the dusk, witb a light behind her. 

W. 5. Gupert, Trial by Jury (1875) 
Forty-two in the daylight, thirty-five in the 
lamplight, and twenty-five or what you will in 
a blond wig and the spotlight. 

Dorothy L. Savers, In the Teeth of the Evs- 

dence, p. 211. (1940) 


7 
A lady of a “certain age,” which means 
Certainly aged. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto vi, st. 69. (1818) 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a “certain age.” 

Byron, Beppo. St. 22. (1818) 


8 
But wel I wot, thou wilt answere and seyc: 
“Lo! olde Grisel list to ryme and pleye!" 
CHaucen (?), Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan, 
Ι. 34, (ς. 1393) 


| 
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The cat became blind yet still was hankering 
after mice. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 429. (1817) 


nae RRR ey aN ED 


But trewely, I can not telle hir age. 
CHAUcER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, 1. 
826, (c. 1380) 


ν: the clear light is upon the holy candle- 
stick; so is the beauty of the face in ripe 
age. (Lucerna splendens super candelabrum 
sanctum, et species faciei super aetatem sta- 
bilem. ) 

Apocrypha: Ecclestasticus, xxvi, 17.(c.190 Β. ὦ.) 
As a white candle in a holy place, 
So is the beauty of an aged face. 

aI CERN Ολμρβειι, The Old Woman. (1920) 


He old woman would dance. (Anus saltat.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, viii, 11. (1523) “When 
an old woman dances, there is sport’ A 
similar one is, “An old woman dancing 
makes a lot of dust” (Anus subsultans mul- 
tum excitat pulveris). There are many prov- 
erbs deriding “mutton that thinks itsell 
lamb”: “Anus bacchatur” (acting hke a 
Bacchante); “Anus cothonissat’ (lecher- 
ing); “Anus hircum olet,” and “Anus hir- 
cissans"’ (playing the lecherous goat); all of 
which are noted by Erasmus. 
He is teaching an old woman to dance. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1813) 


12 
There is hardly such a thing to be found as an 
old woman who is not a good woman. 
BENJAMIN Frank itn, Letter to a Young Man, 
25 June, 1745. 


13 
Your face shows your years. (Facies tua con- 
putat annos. ) 

Juvenar, Satires. Sat. vi, 1 199. (ς. ao. 120) 
A man need not Jook in your mauth to know how 
old you are 

Jous Crarxe, Paroemiolvgia, Ὁ. 280. (1649) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p 188 (1670) 


4 
The hell of women is old age. (L'enfer des 
femmes, c'est la vieillesse. ) 

La Rociuerovcauto, Maximes Posthumes. No 
$62. (1675) Referring to the celebrated cour- 
tesan, Ninon de Lenclos, who died in 1706 at 
the age of 90. La Rochefoucauld is said to 
have been one of her lovers, 


‘Tis worse to rouse an old woman than a dog. 
(χεῖρον ἐρεθίσαι γραῦν ἣ κίκα.) 

ΜεΝΑΝΌΕΝ, Fragments. Frag. 258. (ς. 300 5.0.) 
There were many proverbial phrases among 
the Greeks for old women: Zenonius. 
Adagia, li, 98, has ‘ypals σέριφον (moth-eaten 
old woman) ; Sumas, Lexikon, v, 2, has yeats 
χορένει ( dancing old woman) and ‘ypate 
κωθώνιζομεναι (drunken old woman). 

The sportive old woman is Death's darling toy. 
(Anus cum ludit morti delicias facit.) 

Puszitivs Syavus, Sententiae, No. 30. (c. 43 

u.c.) The Germans say, “Wo der Teufel 
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nicht hinkommen kann, schicht er ein altes 
Weib” (Where the devil can’t go, he sends 
an old woman). A variant is, “Where the 
devil can’t go, he sends his grandmother.” 
The Arabs say, “What it takes the devil a 
year to do, an old woman does in an hour”; 
the Moroccans, “When a woman grows old, 
there is nothing left in her but poison.” 


1 
An aged dame may dye her locks of gray, 
But not make straight the back which time 
has bent. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. vi, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 


2 
Even in the afternoon of her best days. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard [11, ii, 7, 186. (1592) 
By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced. 
Wuirriase Subsstonk, The Schoulmistress St. 
16. (1742) 


3 
She has quite lost the blue on the plum. 
Swikt, Polite Conversation, Dial i. (1738) 


She's no chicken; she’s on the wrong side of 
thirty. af she’s a day. 

ΜΉΤ, Polite Conversation Dial i 
Ladies, stock and tend sour hive, 
Trivle not at thirty-five, 

For, howe'cr we boast and strive, 
Life declines from thirty-five. 

He that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five 


(1738) 


--...-.............----- 


αμι κι. Jounson, To Heer Thrale on Her | 


Thirty-ntth Birthday (1770) 

At the age of forty, . .. her fire may be covered 
with ashes, Dut it is not extinguished 

Marky Wostity Mosrace, Letter to Lady 

ὑπο, 1a Jan, 1716 

If truth in spite of manners must be told, 
Why really Ofty-tive is something old 

Titostas ΠΆΜΝΕΙ 1, 70 an Old Beauty (1722) 
There are three classes into which all the women 
past seventy that ever TP knew were to be di- 
vided (1) that dear old soul; (2) that) old 
woman, (Ὁ) that old) witch. 

S. T. Cotemiwee, Table-Talk, 7 July, 1831 


1V—Age: Its Compensations 


8 
How beautiful to grey hairs is Judgment. 
(Quam speciosa veteranis sapirentia. ) 
Bex Siwa, Bovk of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xv, 4. (ς. 190 5 τ) Ocesterley, tr. 
The age of discretion. 
Hamner Mancineat, Demerara, i, 4. (1832) 


You must live long in order to see much. (Es 
menester vivir mucho para ver mucho. ) 
Crnvanies, Don Quéaote. Pt. ii, chs. 32, 52. 
(1014) 
Those that live longest will sce most, 
J. J. Consincron, Four Defences, Ὁ. 
(1940) Repeated on p. 229. 


139. 


For out of olde feldes, as men seith, 
Cometh al this newe corn fro yeer to veer. 
Cravern, Parlement of Foudes, 1. 22. (ς. 1382) 
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The older the crab-tree the more crabs it bears, 


says the proverb. 
RichHarD WHATELY, Annotations on Bacon's 
Essays, p. 42. (1856) 


Old age lacks the heavy banquet, the loaded 
table. and the oft-filled cup; therefore it also 
lacks drunkenness, indigestion. and loss of 
sleep. (Caret epulis exstructisque mensis et 
frequentibus poculis. Caret ergo etiam vinu- 
lentia et cruditate et insomnus. ) 

Ciuc kro, De Senectute. Ch. 13, sec. 44.(¢.44 B.C.) 
I um profoundly grateful to old age, which has 
increased my eagerness for conversation and 
taken away that for food and drink. (Habeoque 
stenectullh magnam gratiam, quae mihi sermonis 
aviditatem auxit, potionis et cibi sustuht.) 

(ἜΡΜΟ, De Senectute Ch. 14, sec. 46. 


Light heart, light foot, light food, and slumber 
light, 
These lights shall light us to old age’s gate. 
Eowarop Hoverr-Tucriow, When In 
Moods 1 Wander All Alone. (1813) 


the 


9 

{ Age] has weathered the penlous capes and 

shoals in the sea whereon we sail... : At 

every stage we lose a foe. 

Ze eps octely and Solitude: Old Age (1870) 

' 

Not everything connected with old age is bad. 

(uty ἅπαντα τῷ γήρᾳ κακά πρόσεστιν.) 
Ετκιριρες, Phoentscae, 1 S28 (ς 440 B.C.) 

Queted by Prutarcu. Meralia, 73C. 
Ave is a crown of glory when it is adorned with 
righteousness. 


Ronert Grrene, The Mirrour af Modestie 
(1584) 


11 

bion that Philosopher saith, that Age is the 
last port of rest. the ende of all muserie. the 
hauen of Ivfe. the fulfvilyng of all pylgrim- 
ages, an honorable thing. and desired of al. 


Joun Frorio, Firste Friates, fo 69. (1518) 
12 


A man bowed with age. and wise with untold 
wisdom. (δε δὴ γήραι aveds ἔην aati μιρια ἤδη.) 
Homer, Odvosev. Bk. ii} 16. (ς S80 Bo.) 
"Tis fitling that even the aged should learn wis- 

dom. (aaddr δὲ καὶ έροντα μανθάνει» σοφά) 

Arscnyvivs, Fragments, No 224. Smyth. (ς 
488 ΒΒ.) Sroparus, ῥίον ρέμα, iii, 29, 24 

Old age takes from the man of intellect no quali- 
ties save those which are useless to wisdom. (La 
Vieillesse n'6te ἃ Vhomme d'esprit que des quali- 
tes inutiles ἃ Ja sagesse.) 

Josepa Joverrr, Peasées No. 87. (1810) 

The essence of age is intellect. 
Emerson Society and Solitude: Old Age (1870) 
The older the wiser. 

Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 267. (1639) Ray. 
126. (1670) On p. 84, Clarke varies it to 
“The older the worse, like my ald shoes.” 

Contrary to the proverb of older and wiser, τῆς 
more ancient they grow, the more foals they are 

Wurre-Kanwnett, tr, Erasmus’ Praise of Folly 
(1683) The French say, “En vicillissant on 
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devient plus fou et plus sage” (In growing 
old one becomes more foolish and more 
wise). NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL, see under 
Foor. 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. v, 1. 773. (1742) 


1 

With the ancient is wisdom; and in length of 
days understanding. (In antiquis est sapientia, 
et in multo tempore prudentia.) 

Old Testament: Job, xii, 12. (c. 330 B.C.) 
Multitude of years should teach wisdom. (An- 
norum multitudo doceret sapientiam.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxii, 7. 

We grow wiser as we grow old. (Aetate sapimus 
rectius.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoc, 1. 832. (160 B.C.) 

As we grow older we grow more knowing (Actate 
prudentiores reddimur.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ix, 57. (1523) 

Even if there be no wisdom. is there no old age ? 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 38. (c. 450) 
As sooth is sayd, elde hath greet avantage; 

In elde is bothe wisdom and usage; 
Men may the olde at-renne [out-run]}, and 
noght at-rede (surpass in council J. 

Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale. \. 1589. (c. 1386) An adaptation from 
the Proverbs of Alfred (ς. 1250). “One may 
out-ride the old man better than out-wit.” 

The book seith, that “in old men is the sapience 
and in long tyme the prudence.” 

Cravucer, The Tule of Melibeus. Sec. 21. 

As you are old and reverend, you should be wise. 

SHAKESPEARE, Aing Lear, i, 4, 261. (1605) 


2 
The old is better. (ὁ παλαιὸς ypnorés ἐστιν.) 

New Testament: Luke, v, 39. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Vetus melius est.” 

As olde wood is best to burne; old horse to ride; 
old bookes to reade; and old wine to drinke: so 
are old friends alwayes most trusty to use. 

Leonarp Waicat, Display of Dutie,p.19.(1589) 
Olde wood for fewell; an olde horse fur casy rid- 
ing: wine of a yeare olde; olde friendes, and okle 
bookes. 

Asxtnony Coprey, Wits, Fits, etc, 4. (1594) 
Alonso of Aragon was wont to say in commenda- 
tion of age, that age appears to be best in four 
things,—old wood best to burn, old wine to 
ange old friends to trust, and old authors to 
read. 

Francis Bacon, Apothegms. No. 97, (1600) 
Quoted also by Metciior, Floresta Espa- 
mola, ii, 1, 20. (1700). and by Scott, The 
Antiquary, ch. 6. (1816) 

ἴς not old wine wholesomest, old pippins tooth- 
somest, old wood burn brightest, old linen wash 


whitest? Old soldiers, sweetheart, are surest, 


and old lovers are soundest. 


Tromas Dexxra, Westward Hoe! Act ii, sc. 2. 


(1603) 


Old wine and an old friend are good provisions. 
Grorzor Hersrrt, Jocula Prudentum, No, 142. 


(1640) 


Pesce, oglio & amico vecchio. Old fish, old oil 
and an old friend are the best. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 41. (1678) The Span- 
ish form is, ‘“Aceite, y vino, y amigo antiguo” 
(Oil, wine and friends improve with age). 
The French say, “Vieilles amours et vieux 
tisons s’allument en toutes saisons” (Old 
loves and old brands kindle at all seasons). 

I love everything that’s old: old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine. 

Otiver Gotposmitn, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act i, se. 1. (1773) 

I always give a preference to old wine, old fid- 
dies, old friends, and, in short, anything old. 

J. K. Pautpinc, The Bucktails. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1815) There are many variants, such as, 
“Old ovens are soonest hot,” and “Old shoes 
are easiest.” 


Old age has some things at least that are not 
to be despised: experience comes with riper 
years. (Seris venit usus ab annis ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. vi, 1. 29. (A. 0. 7) 
The crown of the aged is their much experience. 
(Corona senum multa peritia.) 

Bren Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 

xxv, 6. (c. 190 8. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
Age is full of prouision, of sapience, of experience, 
and of studye. (Eta come ὁ piena di prouisionce, 
di sapientia, di esperientia, ὁ di studio.) 
Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 69. (1578) 


4 
Let us cherish and love old age, for it is full 
οἱ pleasure. . . . The best morsel is reserved 
to the last. (Conplectamur illam et amemus, 
plena est voluptatis. . . . Quod in se iucun- 
dissimum omnis voluptas babet, in finem sui 
ditfert.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium. Epis.xii, sec.4. (c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
The daintiest last, to make the end more sweet 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], i, 3, 68. (1595) 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rickard (1, ii, 1, 12. 

The last best, like to gude wives’ daughters. 
Joun Ray, Scottish Proverbs (1670) 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made 
Rosert Braowninc, Rabbi Ben Esra. (1864) 
Like that rare draught at Cana’s marriage feast 

Life’s best wine is the last, 
᾿ Frances Porn, The End of the Road. (c, 1875) 


Ever as I grow older I learn more and more 
(γὙηράσκω δ᾽ αἰεὶ πολλὰ διδασκόμενοι.) 

SoLon, Apothegm. (c. 600 8. ς.) See Ῥιυταβεοη, 
Lives: Solon. Sec. 31. 

It is always in <eason for the old to learn, («addr 
δὲ καὶ γέροντα μανθάνειν σοφά.) 

AgscuyLus, Fragments. No. 3960N. (c. 475 B.C.) 

We are never too old to be instructed. 

Otiven Gotosmiti, The Citizen of the World 
Let. 123. (1762) A more modem jingle runs, 
ee too old to lear, Never too late to 

um. 
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1 

Old age and the wear of time teach many 

things. (γῆρας: διδάσκει πολλὰ καὶ χρόνου τριβή.) 
SOPHOCLES, Tyro. Frag. 586. (c. 450 B.C.) 


Old men view best at a distance, with the 
eyes of understanding, as well as with those 
of nature. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Varivus Subjects. (1727) 
Observation is an old man’s memory. 
: Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


The touch of flame—the illuminating fire—the 


loftiest look at last . . . 

The calmer sight—the golden setting, clear 
and broad: .. . 

The points of view, the situations whence we 
scan, . .. 

The lights indeed from them—old age’s lam- 
bent peaks. 

Warr Warrman, Old Age’s Lambent Peaks. 

(1889) 


V—Age: Its Penalties 


4 
Old age is, so to speak, the harbor of all ills. 
(τὸ γήρας ἔλεγεν ὅρμον εἶναι τῶν κακών.) 
ANTIPHANES, Fragment. (c. 360 B.c.) Bion, 
Maxim. (ς. 300 Β. 6.) See DioGenes Lagativus. 
iv, 48. 
Old age is an illness in itself. (Ipsa senectus mor- 
bus cst.) 
Terence, Phormio, |. 575. (161 5.6.) Cited by 
Frasmeus, Adagia, ii, vi, 37 
Old age is an incurable disease. (Senectus insana- 
bilis morbus est.) 
Seneca, Ad Luciluum. Epis. cviii, sec. 28 (a 
A.D. 64) 
You have heard the old proverb, “age breeds 
aches.” 
Sm Joun Barincron, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax, ii. (1596) 
Old age itself is a disease. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Sed Seculi Morbus. 
(1640) 
Old age is sickness enough of itself. 
νι αι κε, Parcemiologia, p. 33. (1672) 
Old men are only walking hospitals. 
Wentworts Ditton, Art of Poetry. (1680) 
Old age seems the only disease; all others run 
into this one. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
Old age is a malady of which one dies. (Das Alter 
ist ein Krankheit daran man sterben muss.) 
Craantes Canrer, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 302. 
(1856) A German proverb 


8 
When men wish for old age for themselves, 
what else do they wish for but lengthened in- 
firmity? 
St. Avousting, Of the Catechizing of the Un- 
learned. (ς. 400) 


Remember Age, and thou canst not be proud, 
For Age pulls down the Pride of every man. 
Ricnarn Baunriztn, The Affectionate Shep- 
herd. St. 81. (1594) 
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7 

Just as old age is creeping on apace, . . 

They [our children] kindly leave us, though 
not quite alone, 

But in good company—the gout or stone. 
Byron. Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 59. (1818) 
Fear old age, for it does not come alone. (Metue 

senectam, non enim sola advenit.) 

ALFRED HEeNverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 222. 
(1869) From the Greek, φοβοῦ τὸ γῆρας οὐ 
yap ἔρχεται μόνον. 

Old age never comes without a long cortége of 
griefs and infirmities. (La vieillesse ne vient pas 
sans un long cortége de douleurs et d'infirmités.) 

ANATOLE France, Le Procurateur de Judée. 
(1892) 

Ol’ age niver comes alone. 

Fintey Peter Dunxe, Old Age. (1901) Dunne 
goes on to say that a lot of poor relations, 
such as rheumatism and gout, always come 
with it 


8 
Age and wedlock tame man and beast. 
ἍΠΑΝ ΟΑΜΌΕΝ, Remains, Ὁ. 317. (1605) 
δΙΤΠβΕς and want of sleep tames both man and 
ast. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 231. (1616) 
Age and wedlock bring a man to his nightcap. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 279. (1639) 
On p. 328, Clarke has. “Wedding and ill 
wintering tame both man and beast.’ Also 
Ray, 47. (1670) Futter, No. 778. (1732) 
Age and wedlock we all desire and repent of. 
TuoMAs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 780. (1732) 


9 
Ι feel age like an icicle down my back. 


Dyson Carter. Night of Flame, Ὁ. 154. (1943) 
10 


He who lives a long life. must needs go 
through many evils. (El que larga vida vive 
mucho mal ha de pasar.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 32. (1615) 
Our trials grow with our years. (Mit den Jahren 
steigern sich die Priifungen.) 

GOETHE, Sprucke in Prosa. (1819) 

To an old man, every day is a new evil. (Hombre 
viejo, cada dia un malo nuevo.) 

Canter. Six Mile Proverbes, |. 285 (1856) 


11 
Old age makes me sour. (Amariorem enim me 
senectus facit.) 

Cicero, dd Alticum. Bk. xiv, epis. 21. (44 8.c.) 
“Why should I wear a mask before men's eves?” 
Is not old age itself a mask ugly enough? (“Quid 
est autem, cur ego personatus ambulem?” Pa- 
rumne foeda persona est ipsius senectutis ?) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. xv, epis. 1. (44 8 Cc.) 


12 
When folks grow old they are not set by. 
Jonn Crargs, Parcemiologia, p. 280. (1639) 
An old man is a bed full of bones. 
Jorn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1678) 
Furie, Guomologia. No. 648. (1732) 
Nature abhors the old. 
ἜΝ Emerson, Assays, First Series, Circies. 
1841) 
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1 
But age is froward, uneasy, scrutinous, 
Hard to be pleased, and parsimonious. 
Sir JoHN Dennam, Of Old Age. Pt. iii, 1. 235. 
(1642) 


2 
Age, death's twilight. 
és Jounx Donne, Satyres. Sat. iii. (c. 1631) 


Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age. 
Trostas Gray, On a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College. St. 9. (1742) 
The slow dull sinking into withered age. 
; Epwin ARNOLD, Light of Asia. Bk. iv. (1879) 


These olde folk have alwey colde. 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Cuatcer (?), tr, 1. 411. (c. 1165) 

I am bouth oulde and coulde. 
Unxnows, Chester Plays, i. 98. (1327) 
He is old and cold and ill to lie by. 

James Kecry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 160. (1721) 
“Spoken by a voung maid, when jeer'd with 
an old man.” A somewhat similar one from 
the Berkeley MSS, iii, 30, is, “A head that’s 
white To maids brings no delight.” 

Not so old, nor yet so cold—you know the rest 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i (1738) 


5 
Age will steal on thee and ash devour thy 
bloom. (κατ᾽ οὖν λήσεις γηρᾶσα καὶ σέι To ὥριον 
τέφρη κἀψει.) 
Heroves, Mimes. No. i, 1 37. (c αὖ 100) As 
the ash on a torch creeps over the ember. 
The flour is goon, ther is na-more to telle, 
The bren. as I best can, now moste I selle 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tules: The Wife of 
Bath's Prologue, 1. 477 (c. 1388) 
Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the 
brim. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 8. (1820) 


6 
Evil old age presseth hard upon thee. (ἀλλά 
ce yiipas relpe: duoliov.) 

Homer, Iliad Bk. iv. } 315. (ς. 5. a.c.) Re- 
peated several times, as in xxiii, 623, with 
unimportant variations 

Heavy old age has come upon him (χαλεπὸν 
δ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆρα: ἱκάνει.) 

Homer, Odyseery. ΒΚ τὶ, 1. 106. (ς. 850 Bic.) 
Old age, thou enemy of mortal frames. (ὦ γῆρας͵ 
ἐχθρὸν σωμάτων ἀνθρωπίνων.) 

Menasoer. Frag. 552Κ. (c. 300 8.¢.) 

O burdensome old age! (ὦ γῆρας βαρύ.) 

Mananper. Frag. 555K. (c. 300 8.¢.) 

Old age is a bad thing, a bad picce of freight 
(Aetas mala est; mers mala eryost.) 

Pravtus, Menacchmi, 1. 758. (c. 200 a.¢.) 
A variation of the Latin proverb, “Grave 
senectus est hominibus pondus” (Old age is 
a heavy burden to men). 

Rotten old age. (Cariosa senectus.) 
Ovio, Amores. Bk. i, No. xii, 1. 29. (ς. 13 #.¢.) 
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With what incessant and excessive woes old age 
abounds! (Sed quam continuis et quantis longa 
senectus | plena malis!) 

JUVENAL, Satires, Sat. x, 1. 190. (c. A.D. 120) 
Old age more to be feared than death. (Morte 
magis metuenda senectus.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 45. 

What a thing is age! Death without death’s quiet. 
ἣν. 95. Lanpor, /maginary Conversations: 
Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. (1824) 


7 
Their ears are stopped with years. (τὰ ὦτα 


ὑπὸ τῶν drop.) 
Lucian, Cataplus. Sec. 5. (ς. A.D. 170) 
Old churches have dim windows. (Alte Kirchen 
haben dunkle Glaeser.) 
CHaries Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 302. 
A German proverb 
The failing eye and ear, the slower limbs, 
Whoce briefer name is Age. 
Sm Lewis Morris, Hades Bk. i, 1 50. (1877) 
8 
Age brings you grief. (Te actas male habet ) 
Pacuvius, Periboea. Frag. 302. (c. 160 8 ¢.) 
Life protracted is protracted woe 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Vanity of Human Wishes, 
1. 258. (1749) 


9 
He that is old lieth down in misery every day. 
The eves are small. the ears are deaf. 
The bones are painful throughout the body; 
good turneth into evil All taste departeth. 
These things doeth old age for mankind be- 
ing evil in all things. 

Prau-notep, Instruction Par. 1. (c. 3$50 8 C.) 

Prisse Papyrus Gunn, tr 


10 

Never did old monkey make a pretty lip. 

(Oncques vieil cinge ne feit belle moue.) 
Rasetais, Pantagrucl. Bk. it, Prologue (1545) 


1 
Ι have lived long enough, my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow deaf, 
Sirvkespeare, Sfacheth, v, 3, 24. (1606) 
That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When sellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonncls. Sonnet 72 (1609) 
My days are in the ycllow leat. 
Lorn Byron, On This Day 1 Complete My 
Thirty-sictth Year (1824) 
Iam in the Sheer and Yeller leaf, 
Agtessus Warn (C. F. Browse), The Crises. 
(1860) 
I have fallen into the sere and yellow, 
ΝΆ Marsu, Vintage Sfurder, p. 281. (1940) 


42 

Old age brings this one vice to mankind, that 
we all think too much of money. (Solum 
unum hoc vitium adfert senectus hominibus: 
adtentiores sumus ad rem omnes, quam sat 
est.) 

Teaence, Adelphoe, |. 833. (160 a.c.) 

It's a fault common to us all that in old age we 
think too much of money. (Vitium commune 
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omniumst,| quod nimium ad rem in senecta 
attenti sumus.) 
Terence, Adelphoe, 1. 953. 
O Greed! that younger grows as I wax old! 
BHtARTRIHARI, Epigrams, No. 45. (c. A.D. 625) 
My fader, as ye knowen wel, pardee, 
Is old. and elde is ful of coveityse. 
Cuaccer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 
1. 1368. (c. 1380) 

In olde age wee covetously carke for coine. 
Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 41. (1576) 
Couvetousness is a vice appropriated as it may 
seem to old men, according to this old saying: 
Cum omnia vitia senescunt, sola avaritia ju- 
venescit: “When all vices wax old, covetous- 

ness alone waxeth young.” 
Tuomas Brecon, A New Catechism, Ὁ. 373. 
(1560) 

A man can no more separate age and covetous- 
ness than a’ can part young limbs and Jechery. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, i, 2, 256. (1598) 

That disease 
Of which all old men sicken—avarice. 
Mippteton, The Roaring Girl. Act i, se. 1. 
(1611) 
When all sins else be old is avarice young. 
Ranpte Cotcrave, Dictionary: Peché. (1611) 
When all sins grow old, covetousness is voung. 
Greorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No 19 
(1640) The French sav. “Quand tous pécheés 
sont vieux, lavarice est encore jeune" 
The older the more covetous 
Grorck Furrer. Church-History of Britain 
Bk. iv, sec 3. (1685) 
Generally Money lies nearest them that are near- 
est their Graves 
ΔΉ ΠΑΝ Penn, More Fruits of Solitude No. 
2160 (91718) 
A good old-gentlemanly vice, . . . avarice 
Loro Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, « 216. (1818) 
Avarice is the vice of declining years. 
Georcrk Banxerort, Wistory οἱ the United 
States. Ch. 17. (1834) 
Avarice is a passion compatible with old age 
Antuony Trotrope, Ralph the Heir. Ch 1 
(1870) 
1 
Old vessels must leak. 
Torriano, Piazza Universale, p. 163. (1666) 
Furrer, Gnaomologia, No. 3729. (1732) 


Age steals away all things. even the mind 
(Omnia fert λείας. animum quoque. ) 

Vero, Eclogues. Ecl ix, 1 1 (37 8.6. An- 
other Latin aphorism runs. “Omnia fert actas 
secum, aufert amnia secum" (Age brings all 
things with it and takes all things away 
with it). 

White hair blunteth wit. (τὰ λευκὰ τῶν τριχῶν 
ἀπαμβλύνει τὸν νοῦν.) 

Haropes, AMimes. No. i. 1. 67. (¢. ao 100) 

When the age is in, the wit is out. 

Suaxespearn, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
S$, 37. (1898) A play upon the proverb, 
“When the wine is in. the wit is out.” See 
under Winx. 


oe renee ne nen en natn teem tere 
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Mental, like facial, defects increase with age. 
(Les défauts de l’esprit augmentent en vieillissant, 
comme ceux du visage.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 112. (1665) 


3 
Disease and bitter eld succeed. (Subeunt 
morbi tristisque senectus. ) 

Vercit, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 67. (29 B.c.) 
There dwelleth pale disease and bitter eld. (Pal- 
lentesque habitant Morbi tristisque Senectus.) 

VerulL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 275. (19 B.C.) 


4 
How foolish was my hope and vain 
That age would conquer sin. 
CHARLES WESLEY, In Advancing Age. (1772) 


VI—Age and Love 


5 
Lilies white look best ‘mid roses. (τὰ λεικὰ | 
ῥόδοις κρίνα πλακέντα.) 


ANACREON, Odes: To a Lady With an Old 
Mun’s Love-Gift. Ode li, 1. 7. (c. 550 B Cc.) 


6 

Old age has disgraces of its own: do not add 
to them the shame of vice. (πολλὰ ἔχοντι τῷ 
77pa τὰ αἰσχρὰ μὴ προστίθει THY ἀπὸ τῆς Kaacat 
αἰσχί νην.) 

Μίαμοι 9 Cato, Apothegm. (c. 175 B.c.) See 
Prurarcn, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. ix. 
Disgraceful is love in an old man. (Turpe senilis 

amor ) 
Ovio, 4mores. Bk. i. eleg. 9. 1. 4. (c. 13 8 Cc.) 
How degrading is folly in old age! 
Sarowon ΒΝ Gastrot, SMibkar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearl). No. 51. (ς. 1050) 


7 
Aphrodite with old men is wroth. (9 Agpodiry 
τοῖς έροισιν ἄχθεται.) 

Evripives, Acolus. Frag. 23. Nauck. (c 420 
B.c.) Quoted by PrurarcH, Afvralia, TS6A 
The Germans say, “Liebschaften taugen fur 
das Alter nicht" (Love doesn't do for age) 

Old are bids Venus take her leave for ever 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τὸ ηῆρας τὴν Niwper χαίρειν ἐᾷ.) 

Evripines, Aeolus. Fr. 23. Nauck. (c. 4208 Cc.) 

Quoted by Prurarcn, Aferalia, 285B. 


8 
Old Bovs have their Playthings as well as 
voung Ones; the Difference is only in the 
Price. 

Frankiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1752 


9 

When age is jocund. it makes sport for death. 
Grorcr Hersert. Jacula Prudentum. No 639 

(1640) 

Old age is a (vrant who forbids, upon pain of 

death, all the pleasures of vouth. (La vicillesce 

est un (yran qui défend, sur peine de la vie. tous 

les plaisirs de la jeunesse.) 

La RocngEroucatLp, Maxtmes. No. 461. (1668) 
Old men. when they marry young women, make 
much of death. 

SAMUEL Ricrarpson, Clarissa. Ch. 4. (1748) 
An old man, like a spider. can never make love 
without beating his own death watch. 

C. C. Corron, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 259: (1820) 
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1 
Sluggyng in bed with hir is woorse than 
watchyng. 
I promise you an olde sacke axeth much 
patchyng. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 


2 

Tamed by declining years. (Vergentibus annis 
in senium.) 

ὃ Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 129. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


Olde men are not vniyke vnto olde Trees 
whose barkes seemeth to be sound, when their 
bodies are rotten. 
Joun Lyty, Enuphues 
(Arber), p. 231. (1580) 


4 
There could not be anything more wretched 
than an old man in love, except another old 
man in love. ( ἕτερος γέρων ἐρὼν.) 
MENANDER, The Coppersmiths. Frag. SOOK. (c. 
300 B.C.) 


and His England 


Β 
To love is natural in a young man, a shame 
in an old one. (Amare iuveni fructus est, 
crimen seni. ) 

Pustizius Syrus, Sententise. No.29.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Youth is the proper time for love, 
And age is virtue’s season. 

Georce GRranvit_e, Corinna. (1712) 
Who early loves, though young, is wise— 
Who old, though grey, a fool. 

Cowper, Upon a Venerable Rival. (1798) 


6 
Heaven forbid' I have fled from them as 
from a harsh and cruel master. (Di meliora! 
ego vero istinc sicut a domino agresti ac 
furioso profugi.) 
Soprocres, when asked if he indulged in the 
delights of love in his old age. (c. 450 Bc ) 
See Cicero, De Senectute, xiv, 47. "Ὁ glorious 
boon of age,” Cicero adds, “if it does in‘leed 
free us from youth’s most vicious fault '” 
Certainly old age has a great sense of calm and 
freedom; when the passions relax their hold, 
then, as Sophocles says, you have escaped from 
the control] not of one master, but of many. 
Prato, Republic. Bk. i, sec. 329. (c. 373 5...) 
The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er: 
So calm are we when passions are no more. 
Eomunp Warren, Old Age. (1645) 


7 
Cold are the passions when old. (Frigidus in 
Venerem senior. ) 

Vercit, Georgics. Bk. tii, 1. 97. (29 a ¢.) An- 
other Latin proverb {s “Arescit gramen veni- 
ente autumno” (The grass withers as au- 
tumn comes on). 

At your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 
And waits upon the judgement. 

Snaxesprare, Hamlet, iii, 4, 68. (1600) 

All the passions are extinguished with old age. 
(Toutes les passions s’éteignent avec l’age.) 

Vorrame, Stonces ou Quatrains. In place of 

those of Pibrac. (c. 1750) 
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Not till the fire is dying in the grate, 
Look we for any kinship with the stars. 
Georce Merepitu, Modern Love. St. 4. (1862) 


8 
When an ancient gentleman marries, it is his 
best excuse that he wants a nurse. 

WALPOLE, Letter to Mary Berry, 30 Sept., 1789. 


; ViIl—Age and Youth 
Age is more just than youth. (γῆρας γὰρ ἥβη: 


ἐστὶν ἐνδικώτερον.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 228, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) Strosagus, Florilegium, iv, 50, 7. 
In the old there is no taste, in the young no 
insight. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 89b.(c. 450) 
Youth is a crown of roses; old age a crown of 
willows. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 1528. 

An old man dotes on his old wife and a boy on 
a girl. (Cascus cascam et pupus pupam deamet ) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 18. (1511) 
Age is a sicknesse, and Youth is an ambush 

Joun Donne, Devotions. Sec. 7. (1624) 

Youth changes its tastes by the ardor of its 
blood, age preserves its tastes by habit. (La 
jeunesse change ses gotits par V'ardeur du sang 
et la vieillesse conserve les siens par laccoutu 
mance. ) 

La ROCHEFUOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 109. (1665) 
Young men soon give, and soon forget, affronts; 
ΟἹ age is slow in both. 

Josepn Apoison, Cato. Act ii, sc. 5. (1712) 
Children cry for Nuts and Apples, and old Men 
for Gold and Silver. 

THomMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1096.(1732) 
Youth is pert and positive, Age modest and 
doubting: So Ears of Corn when young and 
lizsht, stand bold upright, but hang their heads 
when weighty. full, and ripe. 

Fraxxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751 
Young men have more virtue than old men. 
they have more generous sentiments. 

Samuer Jounson, Boswetr, Life, 21July, 1763 
Youth supplics us with colors, age with canvas 

H. D. Trorgav, Winter, 26 Jan., 1852. 


; In youth, we clothe ourselves with rainbows, and 


go as brave as the zodiac. In age, we put out 
another sort of perspiration.—gout. fever, rheu- 
matism, caprice, doubt, fretting and avarice. 
Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
The young have aspirations that never come to 
pass, the old have reminiscences of what never 
happened. 
H. H Munro (Saxt), Reginald at the Carlton 
(1904) 
Old men in impotence can begct 
New wars to kill the lusty young. 
Artur Davison Ficxe, Youth and Age.(1926) 
Youth is full of vitamins. Age is full of germs 
Getert Burcess, Look Eleven Years Younger. 
p. 23. (1937) 
When the waitress puts the dinner on the table, 
the old men look at the dinner. The young men 
look at the waitress. 
Burcess, Look Eleven Years Younger, Ὁ. 174. 
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That’s the old and the young of it. 
Pup Barry, You and I. Act ii. (1923) 


1 

Men are like the herbs of the field—while 

some are sprouting, others are withering. 
Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 540. (ς. 450) 


Blessed is the old age which redeems our youth. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 53b. 


2 
A Man that is Young in Yeares, may be Old 
in Houres, if he have lost no Time. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Youth and Age. (1612) 
A Man may be young in Years, and yet old in 
Hours. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 296. (1732) 
OLD HEADS ON YOUNG SHOULDERS, sce under HEAD. 


3 

Ii thou hast gathered nothing in thy youth, 
how canst thou have anything in thine ages 
(ἐν νεότητι οὐ συναγιοχας, καὶ wus ἂν εὕροις ἐν τῷ 
γήρᾳ σοι} 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xxv, 3. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted Aboth N, ch. 
24, p. 78. The Vulgate is, “Quae in iuventute 
tua non congregasti, quomodo in senectute 
tua invenies?” The Latin proverb is, ‘‘Senem 
juventus pigra mendicum creat’ (A. sloth- 
ful youth produces an old age of beggary). 

While strength and years permit, endure labor; 
soon bent old age will come with silent foot. 
(Dum vires annique sinunt, tolerate labores: | iam 
venict tacito curva senecta pede.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae Bk ii, 1. 669. (c. 1B Cc.) 

Young man idel, and ald man dill [sorrowful] 
Unxnows, Cursor Mindi, 1 27238 (ς, 1298) 
Young men should make their preparations. the 
old should enjoy them, wise men say. (Le jeune 
doibt faire ses apprests; le viel, en jouir, disent 

les sages ) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 28. (1580) 

An idle youth, a needy age. (Jeunesse oiscusc. 
vicillesse disetteuse ) 

Ranore Cotcrave, Fr.-Eng. Dictionary: Jeu- 
messe. (1611) Hersear, Jacula Prudentum. 
(1640) Similarly, “Jeunesse parasscuse, vieil- 
lesse pouilleuse” (A lazy youth, a lousy age). 

It youth knew what age would crave, it would 
both gct and save. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 160. (1670) 
Fuiizr, Gnomologia. No. 6085. (1732) 
Young, we save for old age; old, we save for 
death. (Jeune, on conserve pour la vieillesse; 

vieux, on épargne pour la mort.) 

La Bruvter, Les Caractéres: Des Biens de 
Fortune. (1687) 

A young Man negligent. an old Man neceasitous. 

Tomas Fuuzer, Gnomologia. No. 489. (1732) 

A young Prodigal, an old Beggar. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 490. 

How rent he who crowns in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease. 

Gotosmita, The Deserted Village, 1. 99. (1770) 
A paraphrase of the proverb, “Diligent youth 
makes easy age.” 


He who is idle in his youth will work in his old 
age. (Qui est oisif en sa jeunesse, travaillera en sa 
vieillesse.) 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 184. (1814) 
The Germans say, “Junge Faullenzer (or 
Spieler), alter Bettler” (A young idler, or 
gambler, an old beggar); or “Abends wird 
der Faule fleissig” (In the evening the idler 
begins to be busy). 

An idle youth, a laborious age. (A moncedad 
ociosa, vejez trabajosa.) 

Crarces Canier, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 262. (1856) 

A young man idle, an old man needy. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 485. (1940) 
4 
Become old early if you wish to stay old long. 
(Mature fieri senem, si diu velis senex esse.) 

Cato THE Censor, De Re Rustica. (c. 170 B.C.) 
As quoted by Cicero, De Senectute. Ch 10. 
sec. 32. Cicero says, “Nec chim umquam sum 
assensus veteri illi Jaudatoque proverbio,. 
quod monet mature fheri senem, si diu velis 
senex esse. Ego vero me minus diu senem 
esse mallem quam esse senem ante quam 
essem” (I have never assented to that ancient 
and much-quoted proverb, which warns 
“Become old early if vou would stav old 
long.” For my part, I would rather not be 
old so long than to be old before τὴν ume) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 59. in the 
form, “Mature fias senex. si diu velis esse 
senex.”’ and with the explanation that the 
proverb means that anyone wishing to en- 
jov a long and healthy age must grow old 
young by putting away the dissipations of 
youth, whether of lust. or of drinking or 
of a turbulent life. Included by Taverner 
in his Translations fram Erasmus, fo 10. 
with the rendenng, “Become an olde manne 
betyme vf thou wylt be an olde man longe.” 
and the comment. “This prouerbe in eng- 
Ivshe is thus: Begynne betywme for to be 
sage. vf thou wvll leade longe olde age.” 
Quoted by Porynorr Vercn., Adaria, p 67 
and by Monraicne, Eccays, ti, 10. 

He that will be an old man long, must bee an 
old man soone. 

Brran MErBancke, Philotimus, sig. ΟἹ. (1583) 


He that would be well old, must be old betimes 
Grorce Hernert, Jacula Prudcntum. No. 373 
(1640) Wiriiame Waren, Paroemsologia. Ὁ 

39. (1672) 


A young man old maketh an old man young 

Rosert Conaincton, Proverbs. (c. 1660) 

A Man at Sixteen will prove a Child at Sixty 

Tomas ΕἼ, Gnomologia. No. 273. (1732) 

They who would be young when they are old 
must be old when they are young. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 34. (1670) 
Ray also gives the forms, “Old young and 
old long,” and “Old be or young die.” 

There is an old proverb. “old yong, yong ald.” 

Ricwarn Cromwerr, Leiter. (1691) See The 

English Historical Review, xiii, 109. 
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It was prettily said, “He that would be long an 
old man must begin early to be one.” 
RIcHARD STEELE. The Spectator. 
(1711) 
Be old betimes, that thou may’st long be so. 
Tromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 854. (1732) 
An old young man will be a young old man. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alman- 
ack, 1735. 


No. 153. 


1 
When you, grown old, blame what folk do or 


say, 
Think what you did in your own youthful 
day. 
(Multorum cum facta senex et dicta repren- 
dis, | fac tibi succurrant iuvenis quae feceris 
ipse. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 16. (c. 175 8.6.) 


2 -΄ 
And though your grene youthe floure as yit, 
In crepeth age alwey, as stille as stoon. 


Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, | 


1. 64. (c. 1388) 
Gras-tyme is doon, mv fodder is now forage 
Cuavcer, The Reeve’s Prologue, \. 14 
3 
Rashness is a quality of the budding-time of 
youth, prudence of the harvest-time of old 
age. (Temeritas est florentis aetatis, prudentia 
senescentis. ) 
Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. vi, sec 20 (44 8 ©.) 
From thoughtless youth to ruminating age. 
Cowpesr, The Progress of Error, \. 24. (1782) 
Old the proverb, old, but true;— 
Age should think, and Youth should do 
D'Arcy THoswpson, Sales Attics (1864) 
Youth is the time for the adventures of the 
body, but age for the triumphs of the mind 
Locas Prarsate Ssitu, On Reading Shake. 
speare, Ὁ. 36 (1938) 


An intemperate youth brings to old age a 
worn-out body. (Intemperans adulescentia 
effetum corpus tradit senectuti.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. ix, sec. 29. (44 5". €.) 
The Latin proverb, cited hy Brann, Prov- 
erbs, i, 52, is, “Quae peccamus iuvenes. ea 
luimus senes’” (Our youthful sins plague 
our old age). 

Misgovernit yowth makis gowsty [dreary] age 

Wirriam Dunaar, Works, tii, 309. (c 1620) 
Youth riotously led, breedeth a loathsome old 
age. 

Tromas Cocan, The Haven of Wealth: Dede. 

cation. (1588) 
Rackless youth makes a goustie age 

Fracuson, Scottish Proverbs, p 86 (ς 1698) 
Young men’s knocks old men feel. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 38. (1670) 
Most men employ the first part of their lives 
making the other part miserable. (La plupart 
des hommes emploient Ja premiére partie de leur 
vie 4 rendre l'autre misérable.) 

La Bauvkaz, Les Caractéres: De Homme. 

(1687) 
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Rackless youth makes rueful age. 

James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 284. (1721) 
Our youth only lays up sighs for age. 

Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 194. 

(1725) 
Young men’s frolicks old men feel. My devilish 
gout! 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 
The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our 
old age, payable with interest about thirty years 
after date. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 76. (1820) 


5 

The disappointment of Manhood succeeds to 
the delusion of Youth; let us hope that the 
heritage of Old Age is not despair. 

BENJAMIN Duisrae.i, Vivian Grey. Bk. viii, 
ch. 4. (1824) 

Youth is a blunder; Manhood a struggle; Old 
Age a regret. 

Disraeri1, Coningsby. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1844) 

What Youth deemed crystal, Age finds out was 
dew 
Morn set a-sparkle, but which noon quick dried 

ROBERT BROWNING, Jochanan Hakkadosh, 1. 

302. (1883) 
ILLUSIONS OF YOUTH, see under Youtn. 
6 
Better is a poor and a wise child than an old 
and foolish king. (Melior est puer pauper et 
sapiens, rege sene et stulto.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iv, 13.(c. 250 8.¢ ) 
The old age of an eagle is better than the youth 
of a sparrow (derot γῆρας, κοριδοι veorns.) 

Zenoss, Adugia, ti, 48. (c. a,p 130) 

The old age of a lion is better than the youth 
of a fawn. (γῆρας Acorrwy κρεισσον axpatwr 
ve spur.) 

Storanes, Florileginam, ii, v.14. (ς α ἢ. 400) 
Cited by Erasmecs. Adugia, ti, x. 99, with the 
Latin, “Senecta leonis, pracstantior hinnu- 
lorum fass] iuventa.” The locus classics 
of all proverbs pointing out that) strength 
and power, even when old, are better than 
weakness, even when young. 

The frog is wiser than the tadpole. (Rana gyrina 
sapientior ) 

Erasaivs,Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 34. (1421) 
An old wise man’s shadow is better than a young 
buzzard's sword. 

Force Hernert, Jacula Prudenium. (1640) 
It is better to be a young June-bug than an old 
bird of paradise. 

Marx Twain, Pudd'nkead Wilson's Calendar 

(1893) 


7 
If youth but knew, if old age but could. (Si 
jeunesse scavoit, si vieillesse pouvoit.) 
Hesxet Estrenne, Les Prémices. Epigram 191 
(1594) ὥλμκικι, Mrunier, Trésor des Sen- 
tences. Sometimes rendered, “If youth but 
knew, could age but do.” 
If youth knew what to do, and age could do 
what it knows, no man would ever be poore. 
Ranoie Cotrcrave, Dictionary: Jeunesse.( 1611) 
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{τὸ young man would, and the old man could, 
here would be nothing undone. (Se il giovane 
apesse, se il vecchio potesse, e’ non c’ ἃ cosa 
the non si facesse.) 
NATHAN BaliLey, Dictionary: Would. (1736) 
An Italian proverb. 
Youth, through not knowing, age, through not be- 
ng able, lose everything. (ΕἸ mozo, per no saber, 
El viejo, por no poder Dejan las cosas perder.) 
Cruartes Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 262. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. 


1 
If we could be twice young and twice old 
we could correct all our mistakes in that 
second life, (εἰ 5° quer νέοι | δὶς καὶ γέροντες 
εἴ τις ἐξημάρτανε, διπλού Piow τιχόντες ἕξ. 
ὡρϑούμεθ᾽ ἄν.) 

Buripipes, The Suppliants, |. 1084 (c 42186.) 


2 
Youth and age will never agree. 

Davin Feretsox, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. 
(c 1598) Howes, English Proverbs, p 19. 
(1689) Mission, A Fourk-shire Dialogue, 
p. 55. (1697) 

Crabbed age and vouth cannot live together: 

Youth is tall of pleasance, age is full of care: 

Youth like summer morn, age like winter 
weather: 

Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short, 

Youth is nimble. age is lame; 

Youth is bot and bold, age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age. 1 do abhor thee; vouth, T do adore thee. 

Suakosprare (7). The Pussionate Pilgrim, | 
B87) (ς 1899) 

3 

A man is like an apple. Chat is not ripe. but 
sowre, but being ripe, becommeth sweete: 
soa man bevng voung. is furious and sowre. 
and wvll not bende: but, being olde. is sweet, 
& humble toward al 

? Joun Frortio, ες Fruates, fo. 69. (1878) 


A young trooper should have an old horse. 
THowns Furrer, Gnomologia, No. 491. (1782) 
5 


Young men think old men fools. but old men 
know the voung men are. 

Jousn Geance, The Golden Apkroditic, sig. 02. 
(1577) Crapaean, A Fools, viv t. (1608) 
Wise was the saving of Doctour Medcalf. “You 
voung men do think us old men to be fools; but 
we old men do know that you young men are 

fools.” 
να Caaen, Remains, p. 307. (1608) 
The “Doctor Medcalf” in question is con- 
fectural; perhaps Dr. Robert Metcalfe, fel- 
low of Trinity Collere, Cambridge. The 
Dutch say, “Young fools fancy that old fools 
rave, but old fools have forgotten more than 
young fools know.” 
Such a quarrel hath ther alwaies bin betwene the 
Rraue and the cradle, that he vat is voung thinketh 
the olde man fond, and the olde knoweth the 
young man to be a foole. 
Jonn Lyry, Buphues (Arber), p. 241. (1580) 
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Children will say that old folke dote, and are 


fooles; but old ones know that children are so. 
DaniEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, p. 88. 
(1642) 
Ay, ay, Jack, you young men think us fools; 
but we old men know you are. 

Ricuarp STEELE, The Tatler. No. 132. (1710) 
You think us old fellows are fouls; but we old 
fellows know young fellows are fools. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Young folks think old folks to be fools, but old 
folks know young folks to be fools. 

Rovate Tyrer, The Contrast. Act v, sc. 2. 

(1787) 
Young folks always think old folks fools, they 
say... Old folks know young ones to be so. 

FE Smrorey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 30. (1850) 


6 

We should be inclined to pay more attention 

tu the wisdom of the old. if they showed 

greater indulgence to the follies of the voung. 
Wittiam Haziitt. Characteristics. No. 300 


From the old ox the voung one learns to 
plough. (A bovi maiori discit arare minor. ) 

Atrrep HeENverson, Latin Proverbs, ἢ 1 

(1869) “The voung cock crows as he hears 

the old one.” “As the old birds sing. the 


voung ones twitter.” 
8 


Old men, when they scorn voung. make much 
of death. 
GrorcGe Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No 599. 
(1640) 


9 

Ye be yong enough to mende. I agree it, 

But Iam (quoth she) too old to see it. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. il ch. 9. (1846) 

You CAN'T TEACH AN OLD DOG, see under Doc 


10 

The hearts of the voung are unstable. but 

an old man, in whatsoever he undertaketh 

looketh both before and after. (αἰεὶ 3 

ὁπλοτέρω» ἀνδρὼν» φρένες ἡἠερεθογται | ols δ᾽ ὁ 

γέρων werendiy, ἅμα πρόσσω καὶ ὀπίσσω | λευσσει.) 
Homer, ὦ Bk. iii, 1. 108 (c. $50 50} 


11 

] [Nestor] will abide among the charioteers 
and urge them on by counsel. for that is the 
office of age, the voung must fight in the 
ranks. (τό γὰρ γέρας ἐστὲ γερόντων | αἰχμας δ᾽ 
αἰχμάσσοισι γεώτεροι.) 

Homer, Jliad. Bk. iv, 1. 122. (c. 880 B.C.) 
The deeds of the young, the counsels of the 
middle-aged, and the prayers of the ald. (ἔργα 
νέων, Bowral δὲ μέσων. εὐχαὶ δὲ γερόντων.) 

Ἠξκιου, Fragments. Frag. 19. (ς. 800 8.¢.) 

Loeh Clasacal Liby., Hesiod, p. 118. Quoted 
by Hyprrines, Speech Against Autoacles. (c. 
350 s.c.) Cited by Erasmus, 4dagia, iii. 
v, 2, who gives the Latin, “Facta iuvenum. 
consilia mediocrium, vota senum.” 
Youth longs and manhood strives, but age τ᾿ 
members. 
Ovtver Wenvect Hoimes, The Jlron Gate. 
(1879) An echo, perhaps, of the French 
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proverb, “La jeunesse vit d’espérance, la 
vicillesse de souvenir” (Youth lives on hope, 
old age on remembrance). 


1 
And now we are aged and gray, Maggie. 
The trials of life nearly done, 
Let us sing of the days that are gone, Maggie, 
When you and I were young. 
Georce W. Jounnson, When You and I were 
Young. (1866) 


2 
Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions. (Prophetabunt filii 
vestri, et filiae vestrae: senes vestri somnia 
somniabunt, et iuvenes vestri visiones vide- 
bunt. ) 
Old Testament: Joel, ii, 28. (¢. 350 8.C.) 
Also New Testament: John, ii, 17. 
Thy wife hath dream'd, thy mother hath had 
visions. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 3, 63. 
(1601) 
The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream! 
Jounx Drvyvex, Absalom und Achitophel. Pt 
i, 1. 238. (1681) 
3 
I hope our young men will not grow into such 
dodgers as these old men are. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Jowett, Letters. No. 250 (1890) 


4 

Young men differ in various ways, but old 

men all look alike. (Plurima sunt tuvenum 

discrimina, . . . una senum facies.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 196. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 

5 

Age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
LONGFELLOW,M oriturt Salutamus, 1. 256. (1874) 


6 
Judging from the stubble. (ἀπὸ τῆν καλάμη.) 
Lucian, Alexander. Ch. 5. (c. a.b. 170) Lucian 
is saying that Alexander had been a very 
handsome boy, “as could be seen from the 
stubble.” 
The stubble shows what the harvest was. (ἐκ 
καλάμης δῆλόε ἐστὶν ὁ τεθερισμένος ardyvt.) 
Evstatnivus, Commentary on Homer.(c. 1184) 
As the proverbe is, That by the morning it maye 
bee gathered, how al] the day will prove after. 
Srerano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. lil, 
p. 46. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I conceiue a good hope, that in his age he will 
be wise, for that in his youth I perceiued him 
wittie. 
Jons Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 197. (1597) 
A thorn unless at birth it prick, 
Will hardly ever pierce to th’ quick. 
(Si lespine non picque quand nai, 
A pene que picque jamai.) 
Μονταῖονε, Essays. Bk. i, ch. $7. (1580) Quot- 
ing an old French proverb of the Dauphiné. 
He is arguing that the youth shows the man 


Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth show; 
We may our ends by our beginnings know. 

Sir Joun DENHAM, On Prudence, |. 225. (1650) 
What little Hans didn’t learn, big Hans doesn't 
know. (Was Hanschen nicht lernt, wird Hans 
nicht kennen.) 

Cuarces Caer, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 324 

(1856) A German proverb. 
CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN, See under CHILD. 
Wher age is past grauity ther youth is past 
grace. 

JonN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 151. (1879) 
Age alway ought to be a myrrour for youth, for 
where olde age is impudent, there certeinly youth 
must needes be shamelesse. 

Jonn Lyry, Euphues und His Ephoebus, p. 151, 
Is this... the part of crabbed age, to delude 
credulous youth? 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England, p. 230 


7 
To measure the firy flames of youth, by the 
dead coales of age. 

Grorce Pettriz, Petite Pallace: Admetus and 
Alcest, p. 138. (1876) FLamMInc youtTu, see 
Youth. 

The passions of youth are scarcely worse focs 
to happiness than the apathy of old age. (Les 
passions de la jeunesse ne sont guere plus op- 
posées au salut que la tiédeur des vicilles gens.) 
La Rocneroucautp, Afaraimes. No. 341. (1668) 


8 

Where the old are shameless, there will 
also the young be very impudent. (ὅποι 
ἀναισχυντοῦῖσι yéporres, ἀνάγκη καὶ νέοι« ἐνταῦθα 
εἶναι ἀναιδεστάτοι«.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. ν, sec. 729C. (c. 345 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcu, Sforalia, 272C. 
Where the older age sins, the younger learns but 
ill. (Ubi peccat aetas maior, male discit minor.) 

Pusritius Svraeus,Sententiae, No.703.(c.43 B.C.) 
Where old age is faultie, youth can learn no 

goodness, 

Tuoxwas Daraxe, Biblietheca S-1 9. 1.415. (1613) 
Where old age is evil, youth can leam no good. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 


9 
Youth is meant to obey and old age to rule. 
(τπειθαρχικὸν yap ἡ »νοόγην ἡγεμονικὸν δὲ τὸ 
γῆραν.) 
Prutraacn, Moralia: Old Men in Public ΑἹ- 
fairs. Sec. 789EF. (ς. 4.0. 95) 
Rule youth weill, and eild will rule the sell 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (c. 
1998) Keiry (1721) modernizes it, “Rule 
youth well, and age will rule it sclf," and 
adds, “Youth is rash and headstrong, but 
axe sober and steadfast.” 


10 
It is vain to ask for youth again when age 
has come. (Frustra cum ad senectam veatum 
est. repetas adulescentiam.) 

Puasitive Syaus Senseniiae. No.215.(¢.43 5. Cc.) 


41 
Old and tough, young and tender. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 85. (1678) 
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1 
Leave frolics to the young; put away thy 
pastimes when thou art old. 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. vi, Apologue 5. (ς. 1258) 
Not so elastic bends the yellow corn 
As the young blade before the breeze of morn. 
Sap, Gulistan. Ch. vi, Apologue 5. 
The hermit’s life must be chosen in youth: age 
cannot quit its corner. 
Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 104. 
At seventcen years, many their fortunes seek, 
But at fourscore, it is too late a week. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, ii, 3, 73. (1600) 


2 

Joy befits the young, a serious face the old. 

(Laetitia iuvenem, frons decet tristis senem.) 
Sexeca, Hippolytus, 1. 453 (c. A.D. 60) 

A very riband in the cap of youth, 

Yet needful too; for youth no less becomes 

The light and carcless livery that it wears 

Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 

Importing health and graveness. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet Activ, sc. 7,1. 78. (1600) 
Frost is as proper for winter, as flowers for 
spring. Gravity becomes the ancient. 

Tomas Furrer, The Holy State: Of Time- 

serving. (1642) 
Nothing's more playful than a young Cat, nor 
more grave than an old One. 

THomas Futter, Gromologia No. 3680. (1732) 
3 


His vears but young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgement mpc 
SuAKESPLARE, The Two Genticmen of Verona, 
ii, 4. 69 (1894) 
OLD HEAD ON YOUNG sHourperRs, see under Heap 
4 


In the days of my youth I remembered my 
God, 
\nd He hath not forgotten my age. 
Soutuky, The Old Man's Comforts. (1797) 
5 


Hateful are the old folk to the young. (Odiosa 
hacc est actas adulescentulis. ) 
Terencr, Hecvra, 1. 619. (165 B.c ) 
The conversation of the old and voung ends gen- 
erally with contempt or pity on cither side 
Samver Jounson, The Rambler, 13 Nov , 1780 


6 
The tragedy of old age is not that one is old, 
but that one is young. 

Oscar Winne, Picture of Dorian Gray. (1891) 
Young men want to be faithful and are not. ald 
men want to be faithless and cannot. 

: Oscar Witnr, The Picture of Darian Gray 


᾿ ath common prouerbe younge saynt olde 
deuyll. 
Unknown, Dives ct Pauper, fo. 34. (1493) 
Hev woop, Proverbs. Bk. i. ch. 10. (1546) 
Of yung sanctls growis auld feyndis. 
Wittuam Donnan, Merle & Nychtingal, 145. 
(c. 1530) 
An angelic boyhood becomes a satanic old ace. 
(Angelicus juvenis sendbus satanizat in annis ) 
RasMt's, Colloquia (1531) Erasmus was the 
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first of many to characterize this as “a prov- 
erb invented by Satan.” Quoted by LyNpg- 
sAY, Three Estatis, 1. 233. (1535) 
Of a young Hermit an old Devil. (De ieune 
Hermite vicil Diable.) 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 64. (1548) 
The old prouerb, ‘Young saints, old deuils” 
is ... the deuil’s own inuention. 

Hucn Latimer, Seventh Sermon on the Lord's 

Prayer, (1552) 
Fie upon such as say, young saints, olde devils. 
it is no doubt a deuillish and damnable saying 

Rospert Greene, Mamillia. (1583) Grosart. in 

his edition of Greene, remarks that this is 
“ΔΑ long-lived lie, slander, and sneer com- 
bined.” 
That Prouerb inuented by the Diuell that young 
Saints proue old Diuels. 

S. Price, Ephesus Warning, p. 73 (1616) 
Young saints will prove but old devils . . . But 
such were never right bred. Such as prove falling 
$tars never were aught but meteors. 

SAMUEL Warp, Sermons, Ὁ. 81. (1636) 

David began to be good betimes. a voung Saint. 
and vet crossed that pestilent Proverb. was no 
old devill. 

THOMAS FULLER, Sermons, iv, 4. (1655) 
There's no Sinner like a voung Saint. 

APHRA BEHN, The Rover, Act i, sc. 2. (1677) 
A wild Colt may become a sober Horse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia No 463 (1732) 

Hexperson, Scottish Proverbs, p 66. has 
“A ragrit cowte [colt] aft maks a noble 
aiver (horse}.” 

Wanton Kithns may make sober old Cats. 

THOMAS FULLER. Gnomologta No. S415. HEN. 

DERSON, Scottich Proverbs, p. 97, gives the 
Scottish form, “Wanton kitlins mak douce 
cats,” and on p. 66. “Rovet [wild] lads mak 
sober men." 
Vices of youth are varnished over by the saving 
that there must be a time for “sowing wild oats.” 
and that “wildest colts make the best horses ” 
Wirtiam Cossetr, Advice to Young Men. Let- 
ter i. (1829) 
Thev say ... ‘voung hypocrite, old devil ” 

Thomas Wright, Essays on the Middle Ages, i. 

146. (1846) There is a whole series of prev- 
erbs built arcund “Young saint. old devil ” 
Here are a few of them from FUitrr’s 
Gnomeclogia (1732): “A yvoung prodizal. an 
old mumper"; “A young whore, an old 
saint”; “A young servingman, an old beg- 
gar”; “Of a voung angel an old devil The 
last is also common to French and German: 
“De jeune angelot, vieux diable”; “Jung cin 
Engel, alt cin Teufel.” The German seric< is 
unusually long, and the development has 
been worked out as follows: “Young angel. 
ald devil” (Jung Engel, alt Teufel). 1ith 
century; “Woung knights, old bergars” 
(Junge Ritter, alte Bettler), 16th century; 
“Young soldiers, ald beegars” (Junge Solda- 
ten, alte Bettler), 17th century: “Younr 
whore, old procuress” (Junze Hure, a'te 
Kupplerin). See Tavtor, The Proverb, p 16. 
where the German sequence is given. 
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1 
Who that in youth no vertew usythe, 
In age all honowre hym refusythe. 
UNKNOWN, Prouerbes of Wysdom, p. 9. (c. 
1450) 


2 

What is learned in youth is remembered in 

old age. (Jung gewohnt, alt getan.) 

Unknown. An old and widely known German 

proverb, probably the model of a whole 
group: “Rejoiced at in youth, repented in 
age” (Jung erfreut, alt gereut); “Married 
in youth, repented in age” (Jung gefreit, alt 
gereut), or “Wed in youth, bewailed in age” 
(Jung gefreit, alt geklait). 


VIII—Age: The Age 


3 
Each age has its pleasures, its wit, its man- 
ners. (Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit, 
et ses Mceurs. ) 
Nicotas Boieau, L’Art Poétique. Chant iii. |. 
374. (1674) 
Every age has its pleasures. (Chaque age a ses 
plaisirs.) 
P. C. Wres, The Uniform of Glory, p 112. 
(1941) Referring here to the ages of men 
and women. 


4 
Oh, this age' how tasteless and ill-bred it is! 
(O saeclum insapiens et infacetum! ) 

Catutius, Odes. Ode xiii, 1. 8 (c. 57 5806) 
What has this unfeeling age of ours left untried ? 
What wickedness has it shunned? (Quid nos dura 
refugimus aetas? Quid intactum nefasti liqui- 
mus?) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, cde 33.1 34 (23 8.¢.) 
O miserable age! 

Suakespeare, I] Henry Vi, w, 2, 11 (1590) 
The age is grown so picked that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, 
he galls his kibe. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 150 (1600) 

We live in an age in which superfluous ideas 
abound and essential ideas are lacking (Nous 
vivons dans un siécle ou les idecs superflues 
surabondent, et qui n'a pas les idées nécessaires.) 

Josern Joupert, Pensées, No. 243. (1810) 
The age of great men is going; the epoch of the 
ant-hill, of life in multiplicity, is beginning (Le 
temps des grandes hommes passe; l’époquc de 
ta fourmilicre, de la vie multiple arrive.) 

Amiet, Journal Intime 6 Sept.. 1351 
fhis Age will serve to make a very pretty farce 
for the next. 

Samvue. Burter, Remains 

(1900) 


We live in an iron age. (Nos vero ferrei.) 
Ciceno, Ad Alticum, Bk iv, epis. 6. (56 a «.) 
It is not love but booty that this iron age ap. 
plauds. (Ferrea non venerem sed praedam we- 
cula laudant.) 
Treutius, Elegies, Bk ii, eleg. fii, 1. 35. (19 
p.c.) And another moralist warns, “We 
must not look for a golden life in an tron 


age.” 


Vol ii, p. 175 
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Golden was that first age. (Aurea prima sata est 
actas.) Then spring was everlasting, . . . streams 
of milk and streams of sweet nectar flowed, and 
yellow honey was distilled from the verdant oak. 
... Then the silver race came in... Next 
after this and third in order came the brazen 
race, of sterner disposition. . . . The age of hard 
iron came at last. (De duro est ultima ferro.) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, |. 89. (A.D. 7) 

A pewter age,--mixed metal, silver-washed; 
An age of scum, spooned off the richer past 
E. B. Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk. v, 1. 160 
(1857) 
This is the age of whitewash. 

O. Hesry, The Door of Unrest. (1011) 
Those are the clichés of the decade. It was Bab. 
bitts and the machine age in the twenties 

Eowin Lanuam, Banner at Daybreak. (1937) 

The “machine age” began about 1920; its end 
is not in sight. 


6 
The frigid theories of a generalising age. 
Bes pamin Disrarci, Coningsby Bk ix, ch 7 
(1844) 


? 
The Times are a masquerade of the Eternities ; 
trivial to the dull; tokens of noble and majes- 
th agents to the wise; the receptacle in which 
the Past leaves its history; the quarry out of 
which the genius of to-day is building up the 
Future 

ΒΝ Estpeson, Nature, Addresses and Lee- 

tures: Lecture on the Times, (1841) 

Every Age, like every human body, has its own 
distemper Other times have had war, or famine 
... as their antagonism |... Our torment ts 
Unbehef, the Uncertainty as to what we ought to 
do... Ethink men never loved life Jess. T ques. 
tion if care and doubt ever wrote their names so 
legibly on the faces of any population 

R W Estrrson, Lecture on the Times 


8 

What age was not dully When was not the 
majority wicked? or what progress was ever 
made by society? 

ΜΈΝΟΝ, Journals Vol iv, p &5 (180) 
The illusion that times that were are better than 
those that are. has probably pervaded all ages 

Horace Gresiny, The American Conflict Ch 

1, p. 21 (1866) See also under ANtiguity 


9 
End of the Century. (Fin de Siécle.) 

F ov Jouvenot and Ho Micarp Title of com 
᾿ edy. (1888) A cliche of the cightcen-ninetics 
1 

The centuries are not for us (Les siécles ne 
sont pas a nous.) 

Naprornon Ronapaate, Letter, to his brother. 
Joseph, King of Naples, 2 Sept, 1806 
“Neither you nor I know what is to befall 
us in two, three, or four vears,” Napoleon 
wrote, and urged his brother to build an 
impregnable fortress at Castellamare, neat 
Naples, as an asylum where he could “defy 
the rigors of Fortune, and await the return 
of her favor.” See Titters, Consulate and 
Empire. Bk. xxv 
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I have known this age, and what its moral 
standards are. (Novi ego hoc saeculum mori- 
bus quibus siet.) 

PLautcs, Trinummus, |. 284. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Now is come the last age of the song of 
Cumae; the great line of the centuries begins 
anew. Now the Virgin returns. (Magnus ab 
integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. ) 

Viercit, Eclogues. Ecl iv, 1. 4. (37 8.60.) The 
Sibyl of Cumae had prophesied a new circuit 
of the ages after the Age of Iron had passed. 
The Virgin is Astraea or Justice, last of the 
immortals to leave the earth. 


IX—The Golden Age 
3 


Amid untroubled peace, the Golden Age 
springs to a second birth. (Aurea secura cum 
pace renascitur aetas. ) 
Tittus Carpurnivs Sicutrus, Eclogues. Ἐς]. i, 
1 42 (c ap 60) 
Lo. a golden age begins (En aurea nascitur aetas.) 
Craton, dn Rufinum. Bk 1.1 51. (ς. 4.0. 395) 
The golden age is before, not behind us. 
ἢ. W. Exsterson, Unecollected Lectures. 
sources. (c. 1870) Quoting Saint-Simon. 


Re- 


4 
Oh golden age. when learnvng was sought for 
farre and neare: when wyt was exercised, and 
poliae practised, and vertue honoured 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fraites, fo. ΟἹ. (1578) 


5 
The golden age never was the present age 
Troseas Furter, Gnomolvgia No 196 (1732) 
Franxnkiin, Pour Richard, 1780 
She began... to contemplate the past as a 
golden age . . . and to look upon the present as 
a penod of stcel 


R.D. Buack «owe Mary Anerley ch 44. (1880) 
6 


With bronze he dimmed the lustre of the 
Golden Age (Inquinavit acre tempus au- 
reum } 

Howace, Epodes. No. xvi, 1. 64. (ς 20 8.¢) 


7 
Now truly is the age of gold; by gold comes 
many an honor, by gold is affection gained. 
(Aurea sunt) vere nunc saecula: plurimus 
auro ; Vent honos: auro conciliatur amor.) 
Ovin. Artis Amatoriag. Bk. ti, 1. 277. (¢. bac) 
The age of gold was the age when gold did not 
tule. (Lage d'or était Page ou lor ne régnait pas.) 
Aormten pe Léizay-Maunkzta, Essats sur la Na- 
ture Cham pétre. (1787) 
The golden age only comes to men when they 
have. if only for a moment, forgotten gold 
G. K. Cursterton. (New York Times Maga- 
sine, ἃ May, 1931.) 


When they would praise an epoch as the 
best, they call it the “Golden Age.“ (Denique 
quod optimum videri volunt saeculum, au- 
feum appellant. ) 

SenacaAd Lucidium Epis.cxv, sec.14.(0.64 a. o ) 
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I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 1, 168. (1610) 


9 
The lament for a golden age is only a lament 
for golden men. 

H. D. THoreau, Journal, § April, 1841. 


10 
They called a parliament (as though the 
golden worlde shuld come agayne). 
WILLIAM TINDALE, The Practyse of Prelates, 
sig. B2. (1530) 
The golden worlde being gone. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Crvile Conversation. Bk. iii. 
p. 101. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
[They] fleet the time carelessly, as they did in 
the golden world. 


SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, i, 1, 125. (1600) 
11 


Under his reign were the golden ages men tell 
of. (Aurea quae perhibent illo sub rege fuere 
; saecula.) 
Verci., Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 324. (19 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to Saturn. 
Who knows not of the Golden Age of the car«- 
free king? (Aurea securi quis nescit saecul: 
regis?) 
Unknown, detna, 1.9. (c. a.d. 60) The “care- 
free king’ was Saturn. 
Those first times, which Poets call the Golden Age 
Jous Dryven, Albion and Albanus: Preface 
(1685) 
The Golden Age. An ideal age (originally the 
orst age of the world) of perfection and happi- 
ness ..In Kenneth Grahame's story. The 
Golden Age (1895), it is childhood. 
Eric Partarince. Dictionary οἱ Clichés: Golden 
(1941) The myth is found in the cosmogon\s 
of many peoples, Eastern as well as Western 


: AGREEMENT 
1 


Two cats and a mouse. two wives in one 
house, two dogs and a bone, never agree in 
one. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. S48 
(1834) The French sav. “Deux chiens ne 
s'accordent point ἃ un os” (Two dogs never 


; agree over one bone). Sce ander Dus. 
1 


These thinges agree well together. A cutpurse. 
and a purse full of manev. a runner and a 
playne waye. good felowship and mvrth an 
Asse and a Mvller. an host and a glutton a 
favre woman and gorgeous apparel. an obsti- 
nate woman and a good cudgell, disobedient 
chyldren and a whippe. a theefe and a gvbet. 
a good scollar and his bookes, Lent and Fish- 
mongers. 
Joun Frosio, Firste Freites, fo. 28. (1578) 


14 
We find scarcely any persons of good sense 
save those who agree with us. (Nous ne trou- 
vons guére de gens de bon sens que ceux qui 
sont de notre avis.) 

La RocuEroucauLo, Maxtmes. No. 347, (1665) 
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“My idea of an agreeable person,” said Hugo 
Bohun, “is a person who agrees with mc.” 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Disraert, Lothuir. Ch. 41. (1870) 


1 
If you want to play a trick on me, put your 
flutes more in accord. (Mettez pour me jouer 
vos Hutes mieux d'accord.) 
Mo iére, L’Etourdi ow Les Contre-temps Act 
i, sc. 4. (1653) Make your flutes agree; adjust 
your differences. 


2 
He bound them fast in harmony. (Concord 
pace ligavit.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, }. 25. (A.0. 7) Re- 
ferring to God. 
Separated by place, peace has bound them to- 
gether in harmony. (Dissociata locis, concordia 
pace ligavit.) 
Uxknowy. Motto of the British exhibition of 
1851. Founded upon Ovid. 
Harmony seldom makes a headline. 
Ξ Φ11.Ὰ5 Bent, Strange Bedfellows, Ὁ. 179. (1928) 


Disagreement makes agreement more pre- 
cious. (Discordia fit carior concordia. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyruS, Sententiae. No 154. (c 43 
B.c.) Duff renders this, “Harmony is the 
sweeter for a quarrel.” See ulso Discoro; 
Love: Lovers’ QUARRELS. 


4 
Ii he says no, I say no; if he says yes, I say 
yes. (Negat quis: nego; alt. aio.) 
Terence, Eunuchus, |. 252. (161 B Cc.) 
What that he seith, I holde it ferme and stable; 
I seye the same, or elles thing semblable 
Cuavcer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, |. 255. (c. 1388) Referring to “lords of 
heigh estaat.” 


He said ‘And how!” with shocking emphasis. 
Lee Titaver, Guilty, p 184 (19430) 


6 

Ah, don't say that you agrce with me. When 

people agree with me I always feel that I 

must be wrong. 

Oscar πος, The Critic as Artist. Pt. ii. Lady 

Windermere’s Fan Act ii. (1892) 

ILL ACREEMENT BETTER THAN FAT JUDGMENT, see 
under LAW. 


Ii—Agreement: Proverbial Comparisons 


7 

They tune like bells, and want but hanging. 
Tuomas Apams, Sermons, i, 186. (1629) 

They agree like bells, they want nothing but 

hanging. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 161. (1670) 
Menrron, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) Fut- 
Len, Gnomologia. No. 4948. (1732) 

They are like Bells; every one is a severa) Note. 

Tuomas Futtes, Gnomologia. No. 4954.(1732) 


8 
The Lords Supper and your peevish, popish 
private masse doe agree together . . . as the 
common prouerbe is, like harpe and harrow, 
or like the hare and the hound. 

Tnomas Becon, The Displaying of the Popish 
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Masse (1637), p. 299. (1563) Things entirely 
different, though their names alliterate. 
Agreeing like harpe and harrowe. 

Leonarp Wricut, Display of Dutie, p.24.(1589) 
These things hang together like harp and har- 
row, as they say. 

Tuomas GATAKER, Transubstantiatson, p. 203. 

(1624) 
They agree like harpe and harrow. 
Joun Crarke, Puroemiolvgia, Ὁ. 94. (1639) 
Howey, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 147. (1678) 


9 
To agree like dog and cat. (Amy comme chien 
et chat.) 
CHartes pE Bovuetres, Proverbiorum Vul- 
gartum. (1531) 
Lyke dogge and catte these two did then agree. 
THomtas Drant, tr., Horace’s Satires, sig. D7. 
(1566) 
He that compareth our instruments, with those 
that were vsed in ancient times, shall see them 
agree like Dogges and Cattes. 
SterpHen Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (Ar- 
ber), p. 27. (1579) 
They agree together like cats and dogs. 
Tuomas Draxr, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 30. (1616) 
Like cat and dog they still agree’d; 
Each small offence did anger breed. 
Unxnown, Pe pysian Garland (Rollins), p. 301 
(1629) 
In the days of yore, when men and their wives 
agreed like dog and cat in the house together. 
Sm Rocer L'Estwance, ἅτ, Aesop's Fables 
(1738), ceccxxvili, 460. (1692) 
They like cat and dog agree. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Ser i, fab xii. 1. 11 (1727) 
They agree like Dogs and Cats coupled 
Thomas Furrer,Gnomologia. No 4949 (1732) 
You and your wife will lead a cat-and-dog life 
Unxsown, Folk-Lore Record, i. 13) (1878) 
They live like cats and dugs. 
R. Ὁ. Blackmore, Christowell. Ch 27. (1882) 
19 
They two agreed like two cats in a gutter. 
Τόν Heywooo, Proverbs Pt. i, ch. 1. (1446) 


11 
The Preachers of England begin to strike and 
agree like the Clocks of England. 

THomas Nasu, Pasquil's Return 

Works (Grosart), ἱ, 111. 
They agree like the cloks of London. I find this 
among both the French and Italian proverbs for 
an instance of disagreement. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 325. (1678) 
It was perhaps some sarcastic Italian. and per- 
haps, horologer, who, to describe the disagree- 
ment of persons, proverbed our nation -- They 
agree like the clocks of London.” 

Isaac D'Isnaert, Curiosities of Literature: The 

Philosophy of Proverbs. (1823) 


(1580) 


12 
They agree like pickpockets in a fair. 
Joum Rav, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1813) 


AGRICULTURE, see Farming 


AGUE 


AGUE 


1 
No man dies of an ague, or without it. 
Tuomas AvAMS, Sermons, ii, 455. (1629) 


2 
He is arrested by the Bailie of the Marshland. 
THomas Futter, Worthies of England, ii, 447. 
(1662) “Clapt on the back with an ague,” 
Fuller adds. 
When a man was stricken down by the ague it 
was said of him, “he is arrested by the bailiff 
of Marshland.” 
SAMUEL SMILES, Lives of the Engineers, i, 15. 
(1874) 
The Fenmen ... counted little of the ague 
which attacked them, and was called ‘the Builiff 
of the Marshland.’ 
MaNprry, Creicnton, The Story of Some Eng- 
lish Shires, p. 379, (1897) 
3 
Autumnal agues are long or mortal. 
Grorct Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 151. 
(1640) 
4 
A quartan ague kills the old and cures the 
young, 
Jamers Hower. Proverbs, p. 18. (1689) 
A quartan ague kills old men, and heals voung 
Joun Ray, English Proverb), p 40. (1670) 
Quartan agues kill olf Men, and cure young. 
Troms Furter. Gnomolocia. No. 3991. (1732) 
5 
An ague in the spring is physic for a king. 
James Hower, Proverbs, p. 20 (1689) Ray, 
» 32) (1670) Fetirr, No 6249. (1112) 
“That is. if it comes off well.” Ray adds. 
“Ee as not thought to go off kindly unless 
it ends in a sweat.” The French sav. “De 
grande malidic vient on en grande santé” 


(From a great illness one comes to great 
health) 


I will even appoint over you terror, consump- 
tion, and the burning ague (ardore). 
Old Testament: Leviticus, sxvi, 16 (ς S708 ὁ.) 


7 
He that hath the fit of an Ague vpon him. 
hath no lust to talke but to tumble. 
Joun Lviv, Euphues and his England (Arber), 
‘ p 382 (1480) 
Agues come on horseback, but go away on foot. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 33, (1678) 
9 


The Covent Garden ague. A Barnwell ague. 
A Kentish arue. 
Joun Rav, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 88. (1678) 
Venercal discase. 
He hath fed too freely on a Neapolitan bisket, 
Tuomas Εν ΤΙΣ Ονοννοϊορία. No. 1886. (1732) 
Ray lists also the following as euphemisms 
for venereal discase: “He has been at Had- 
dam." “He {s pepper'd.” “He ts not pepper- 
proof.” “He has got the new consumption.” 
“He has got a blow over the noe with a 
French cowl-staff." “He is Frenchified " 


AIM 
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AID, see Help 
AIM 
See also Purpose 


10 
He struck at Tib; but down fell Tim. 

THomas FuLLER,Gnomologia. No. 2029. (1732) 

‘He shot at the pigeon and killed the crow ” 
Miss’d his man—but gain’d his aim. 

Lorp Byron, The Waltz, 1. 22. (1813) The 
Germans say, “Zielen ist nicht genug, es gilt 
al (To aim is not enough, we must 

it). 
It you had not aimed at the partridge, you had 
not missed the snipe. 

Micuate Denuam, ed., Denkam Tracts, ii, 


108. (1846) 
11 


One cannot take true aim at things too high. 
Tuomas Futrer,Gnomologia. No. 3742. (1732) 


12 
Unless the aim be single it cannot succeed 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). Bk 
li. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. Quoted as a say- 


: ing of the philosopher Chu. 
1 


A prudent δὴ... will do as prudent arch- 
ers, who, when the place they wish to hit is 
too far off. knowing how far their bow will 
carry, aim ata spot much higher than the one 
they wish to hit, not in order to reach that 
height with their arrow. but by help of this 
high aim to hit the spot thev wish to. 

MACHIAVELLI, The Prince Ch. 6. (1513) 

Who shootes at the mid-day Sunne. though he 
be sure he shall never hit the marke; yet as sure 
he is he shall shoote higher, than who aym< but 
at a bush. 

Siz Purr Sroney, Arcadia, i, 6. 184. (1890) 
An amplification, perhaps, of the Greck prov- 
erb, ἀκρὸν Adve, καὶ μέσον ἕξεις (Seize what 
is highest, and you will possess what is be- 
low). 

My lord, I aim a mile bevond the moon. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andromicus, iv, 3, 65.(1593) 
He shoots higher that threatens the Moon. than 
he that aims at a Tree. 

Grorce Hersert, A Priest to the Temple: Aa- 

thor to Reader. (1632) 
It is wise to aim high so as to bit vour mark. 
but not so high that you miss your mission. (Es 
destreza asastar algo mas alto para ajustar el tire. 
pero no tanto que sea desatino ) 

BaLTasaR Gracian. Ordculo Manual Maxim 
194. (1647) 

He that aims at the sky, shoots higher than be 
that means only to hit a tree. 

Wittiam Gurnair, The Christian in Com pleat 
Armowr, i, 368. (1655) 

It is best for great men to shoot over, and for 
lesser men to shoot short. 

Loan Harirax, Afaxems. (1693) Works, p. 285. 
ype de the highest, we may reach the cen- 
tre, while, aiming at the centre, we should reach 
only the lowest. 

Karpana Exxen, Ten Kom (Ten Precepis). Bk. 

ti. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
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He will shoot higher that shoots at the moon, 
than he that shoots at the midding, though he 
never hit the mark. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 136. (1721) 
Look to a gown of gold and you will at least get 
a sleeve of it. 

Water Scott, Redgauntlet. Let. ii. (1824) 
Referred to as “my father’s proverb.” 
SMILES, Self-Help, Ὁ. 385, gives a slightly dif- 
ferent form, “Pluck at a gown of gold and 
you may get a sleeve o't.” 

We aim above the mark to hit the mark. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1844) 

The Skillful Bowman and the Man of Action 
Aim high, allowing for the Earth's Attraction. 

Artaur Guiterman, A Poet's Proverbs, p. 68. 

(1924) 


{s there any target at which vou aim? (Est 
aliquid quo tendis, et in quod derigis arcum? ) 
Persivs, Satires. No. iii, 1.60. (c. A » 88) Cited 
by Erasmus, dAdagia, iii, v, 45, who gives 
the derived proverb, “To cast a dart with- 

out aim” (Nullo scopo iaculari). 


Pursue worthy aims. (τὰ σποιδαῖα μελέτα.) 
Soton, Maxim. (c. 600 B.c.) See Diogenes 
Laertius, i, 60. 


AIR 


3 
They must both have change of air. 
Wirxre Corus, Woman in White, Ὁ. 292. 
(1860) 


As the plover doth of aire, I live 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, Bk. iti, | 33. 
(1393) 
The chameleon Love can feed on the air 
SHAKESPEARE, Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii, 1, 
181. (1594) In Hamlet (iii, 2, 100) Shake- 
speare has, “Of the chameleon’s dish: J eat 
the air, promise-crammed " 
Like a chameleon, he can live by air 
THOMAS AnaMs, Sermons, i, 361. (1629) Peter 
Pixpar (Lyric Ode, νὴ has, “Chameleon- 
like, they fed on air” 
A man cannot live by the air 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p 56. (1670) 
The chameleon. who is said to feed upon nothing 
but air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects (1714) 


4 

The king would go abroad to take the ayre. 
Rosert Gaeese, Pandosto, p 45. (1588) 

Say I am rid abroad to take the air 

ὲ Massincer, The Duke of Milan, iii, 2 (1671) 


I consider the future character of our Re- 
public as in the air. 
THomas Jurrenson, Writings, iv, 186 (1797) 
sha! expressions . . . were. so to speak. in the 
τ, 
ΡΒ. W. Fanaar, St. Paul, i, 642. (1879) 


7 
Hot air has thawed out many a cold reception. 
F. M. Knowtzs, A Cheerful Year Book, (1906) 


ALE 


Best thing to melt ice is hot air. 
FraANK GruBer, The Hungry Dog, ἢ. 100 
(1941) 


I grow, I live, I snuff the air. 
Nu, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. liv, 1. 4. 
(c. 4000 B.c.) Repeated in the later Papyrus 
of Ani. 


9 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

SHAKESPEARE, JJ] Henry ΡΥ], ii, 6, 27. (1590) 
Shakespeare gives further proof of his belief 
in the old superstition of the deadliness of 
air, when he says, (Othello, v. 1, 104), 
“What! look you pale? O, bear him out o’ 
the air.” 

The air whereby we live, is death to the disceased 
or wounded man. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Cephalus and 
Procris, p. 185. (1576) The proverb, “Ill air 
slavs sooner than the sword” is of older 
origin, however, for it dates back to the 
anonymous Ratis Raving (i, 167) of ¢. 1450 
“Than sonar slais ill air na suord.” 


10 
Vanished before their eves into thin air. (In 
tenuem ex oculis evanuit auram ) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ix, 1 658. (19 B.C.) 
Melted into air, into thin air. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 180 (16101 
Her bright visions vanished into thin air. 
T. C. Hatiperros (Same Stuck), Wise Saws 
Ch 6. (1843) 
(They } appeared to have disappeared into thin 
air. 
Hersert Footner, Death of a Saboteur, Ὁ. 202 
(1943) 


ALE 
See also Beer, Drinking, Wine 


1 
The liquor fale] is the Englishman's ancient- 
est and wholesomest drink, and serveth many 
for meat and cloth (oo. 
Ricuarp Carew, The Survey of Cornwall, p 
189. (1602) 
In this short sentence “ale, 
Meat, drink, and cloth. 
BRAUMONT AND Fretcure, The Scornful Lady 
Act iv, sc 1. (ς. 1612) 
Were’t not for this barley broth 
(Which is meat, drinke, and cloth). 
ὕκκνονν, The Roxburghe Ballads, ti, S88 
(c. 1620) 
Like them that find meat, drink, and cloth in ale 
Dayorn, Almansor and Almahide: Prologue 
(1670) 
Oh, the rare virtues of this harley broth! 
To rich and poor it's meat and drink and ctoth 

Marcuant, Praise of Ale, p 403. (1697) 

My ale is meat, drink, and cloth; it will make ἃ 
cat speak and a wise man dumb. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. ib. (1738) 
Sheer ale supports him under everything. It is 
meat, drink, and cloth. bed, board, and washing 

Watuter Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 39. (1815) 


A) 


is all included 


1 
If that I mysspeke or seye, 
Wyte it the ale of Southwerk, I you preye. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Miller's Pro- 
logue, \. 31. (c. 1386) 
The nappy strong Ale of Southwirke 
Keeps many a Gossip fra the Kirke. 
Ricnarp BratHwait, Comments Upon Chau- 
cer’s Tales, p. 6. (1665) 
Lemster bread and Weabley Ale. . 
into a common proverbe. 
PHILEMON Ho.tanp, tr. Camden’s Britannia, 
620. (1610) 
Lempster bread and Weobley beer 
None can come near. 
James Brome, Travels Over England, Scot- 
land and Wales, "ἡ 102. (1700) 
Derby ale and London beer. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 288. (1670) 
2 


. are growne 


Mine host was full of ale and history. 
Riestarp Corpsrt, Poems. (a 1635) 
Truth be in his ale, as history. 
Eomecsn Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixote, Ὁ. 195. (1654) 
You know the old proverb—ale and history 
Sir Georce Erureecr, The Mfan of Mode. Act. 
i. (1676) 


I have fed purely upon ale: I have eat my 
ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep upon ale 
Grorce Fargunar, The Beaux’ Stratagem. Act 

i, se. 1 (1706) 


Every one hath a Penny for the new Alehouse 
Troseas Ferrer, Gnomoalogia No 1448 (1732) 
The Irish sav. “The third generation is never 
seen in an ale-house ” 
5 Leat vs be trudgeing. 
Where some noppy ale is, and softe sweete 
ludgeing. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i. ch 11 (1846) 


6 
Cobblers and tinkers are the best ale-drinkers 
Jaserns ἢν ει τ, Proverbs, p. 17. (1689) Ray, 


Enclish Proverbs, p S; Furvcer, Gnomologia. 
Na 6229 


? 
\le-sellers should not be tale-tellers 

Jaxers Ketry, Scottish Proverhs, p 32. (1721) 
8 


Then to the Spicy Nut-brown Ale. 
Joun Mirtros, L’Alleero, 1.100 (1632) 
Merry swains who quaff the nut-brown ale. 
And sing enamour'd of the nut-brown maid 
μα Beattir, The Minstrel. Bk. i, 1. 390 
(1771) 


9 
A Rechabite poor Will must live. 
And drink of Adam's ale. 
Matrnew Pator, The 
(1707) 
A cup of cold Adam from the next purling brook. 
Trromas Brown, Works Vol. iv. p. 11. (1760) 
Adam's ale, about the only gift that has descended 
undefiled from the Garden of Eden! 
Emery A. Storrs, Adam's Ale. (1875) 


Wandering Pilgrim. 
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10 

Fair chieve [prosper] good ale, it makes many 

folks speak as they think. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 93. (1678) 
Quoted by BickerpyKkeE, Curiosities of Ale 
and Beer, Ὁ. 404, as ‘‘the old proverb.” “Fair 
chieve”’ is used in the sense of “Good speed.” 


11 
I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and 
safety. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 2, 13. (1599) 

A quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Talc, iv, 3, 8. (1610) 
12 
Open vour mouth: here is that which will give 
language to you. cat. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2. 86. (1611) 
Who is it but loues good liquor? "Twill make a 
catte speake. 

Unknown, Shirburn Ballads, p. 93 (c. 1612) 
Ale that will make a cat speak 

NICHOLAS Breton, A Poste with a Packet of 

Mad Letters. (1637) 
Old liquor able to make a cat speak. and a wise 
man dumb. 

Unknown, Antidote Against Melancholy. Ὁ. 

126. (1661) 
Ale that would make a cat speak 

Joun Ray, Enclich Proverbs, p. 88 (1678) 
Mv ale will make a cat speak. and a wise man 


dumb. 
Swtrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
13 
She hrews good ale—and thereof comes the 
proverb, 


“Blessing of vour heart. vou brew good ale.” 
SHAKESPFARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ni, 1, 304. (1894) 
“T will not sav blessing on their hearts.” said he; 
“though IT must own thev drank good ale” 
Watitrr Scorr, Woodstock Ch 19 (1826) 


14 
Such ale as he hath brued. let hyvm drinke 
hym self. 

RichHarn Taveeaner, Trancdation of Eracmuc, 


fo. 49. (1880) See also auder RETRIBUTION 
15 


I know a drawght off merv-go-downe [ale] 

Unknown, Songe and Carols, p 92. (ς. 1470) 

Out she brought hir by and by a draught of mer- 
ne go downe. 

Aatner Gornoinc, tr, Oved'’s Metamarphases. 
Bk. v, 1. 5:6. (1567) 

16 

Rrvng us in no befe. for ther is many bonvs., 

But bryng us in good ale. for that goth downe 
at onys. 

Brvng us in no eggvs. for ther is many schelles. 

But brvng us in good ale, and gvfe us nothvng 
ellys. 

Unxnown, Bring Us in Good Ale. (c. 1410) 
This. the carliest known form of this old 
drinking song, has been preserved by Thomas 
Wright in his Songs and Carol: from a Man- 
wscript of the Fifteenth Century, published 
by the Percy Socicty. 
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He that buys Land, buys many Stones, 
He that buys Flesh, buys many Bones, 
He that buys Eggs, buys many Shells, 
But he that buys Ale, buys nothing else. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 211. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologita. No. 6422. (1732) 
CAKES AND ALE, see under CAKE. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


1 

Verily, if I were not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes. (ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐγώ, εἰ μὴ ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
ἥμην, Διογένης ἂν ἥμη».) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Remark, to his follow- 
ers, as he turned away from a visit to Diog- 
enes at Corinth, 335 Β c. He had asked Di- 
ogenes, who was lying in the sun, and who 
did not rise when Alexander approached, if 
there was anvthiny he could do for him, and 
Diogenes had answered curtly, “Yes, stand a 
little out of my sun.” (μικρὸν ἀπὸ Tov ἡλεωοι' 
μετάστηθι.) See Prutarcn, Lives: Alerander, 
ch. 14, sec. 3. It is from Plutarch’s narrative 
that most of the phrases associated with 
Alexander are derived: “Yes, if I could have 
kings for my contestants,” he replied, when, 
as a boy, he was asked if he would be willing 
to contend in the footrace at the Olympic 
games; “There will be nothing left for me 
to conquer,” when news of Philip's many 
victories was brought to him; “I will not 
steal a victory,” when advised to surprise the 
Persian host by falling upon it in the night; 
“So would 1, were I Parmenio,” when Par- 
menio said, “If I were Alexander, I would 
accept the offer which Darius makes, to di- 
vide his empire with you and to be your 
friend and ally hereafter,” and to explain his 
retusal, Alexander added, “Heaven cannot 
support two suns, nor earth two masters.” 
See under Rivatry. He also said, when 
abused by some of his followers, “It is the lot 
of a king to confer favors and be ill-spoken 
of thereafter,” and when asked why, when 
trying capital cases, he covered one of his ears 
with his hand while the accuser was speaking, 
he explained, “I wish to keep one car free and 
unprejudiced for the accused.” “O Athenians, 
can ye possibly believe what perils I am un- 
dergoing to win glory in your eyes?” he cried 
while fording the river Hydaspes, in his 
campaign against Porus (326 8.c ); and, of 
course, his famous lament, cited below, that 
he had only one world to conquer. 


2 
One globe is all too little for the youth of 
Pella. (Unus Pellaco iuveni non sufficit orbis. ) 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 168. (a. a.o. 120) 
Alexander the Great was born at Pella. 356 
8.C.; died at Babylon, 323 8. ς. 
Alexander wept when he heard Anaxarchus [who 
accompanied Alexander to India} discourse about 
an infinite number of worlds, and when his friend 
inquired what ailed him, “Is it not worthy of 
tears,” he said, “that, when the number of worlds 
is infinite, we have not yet become lords of a 
single one?” ("οὐκ ἄξιον," Egy, “δακρύειν, εἰ 


ALLEY 


— 


κόσμων ὄντων ἐνὸξ οὐδέπω κύριοι 
γεγόναμεν ;’’) 

ῬεῦΤΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: On Tranquillity of Mind 

Sec. 466D. (c. a.p. 95) 

This saying may bee verified, Alexander seemeth 
great to the worlde, but the world seemeth smal) 
to Alexander. 

Sterano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 


p. 206. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


ἀπείρων 


How big was Alexander, Pa, 
That people call him great? 
Was he, like old Goliath. tall? 
His spear a hundred weight? 
Was he so tall that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high; 
And while his feet were on the ground, 
His hands could touch the sky? 


O no. my child: about as large 
As Lor Uncle James. 
‘T was not his stature made him great, 
But greatness of his nume. 
Unksown, The Child's Inquiry See McGur- 
FrY, Third Reader, p 69. (1837) 
And is that Alexander, pa? 
And why is he called great? 
O. Henry, Hostages to Momus. (1908) 


4 

If Alexander wishes to be a god, let him set 
up as a god. (εἰ ᾿Αλέξανδρον Bor Nerat εἶναι Beos 
θεὸς ἑστώ.) 


Unxnows, Locedacmuntan Edict on Alexan.- 
der’s Claim to Divinity. (¢. 326 8.0.) 
Alexander suffering this madnesse to enter into his 
head, thought it not enough to be a man and a 
king, and to have the title of great: but he would 
on Gods name, be called the sonne of Jupiter. . 
Whereof his mother complained, saying, Hee 
woulde bring her into disgrace with Juno, for 
making her a Cucqueane. 
Sterano Guazzy, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p 
81. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


ALLEY 


5 
Such Men. . 
Alley. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Cunning. (1612) 
Such men “that hath studied Men, more than 
Bookes ” 
It isn’t up my alley at all. 
Marcaret Campenten, Experiment Perilous. 
p. 192. (1943) 


. are good but in their own 


8 
He despises me, 1 suppose, because 1 live in 
an alley: tell him his soul lives in an alley. 
Bex Jonson (attr), referring to James I. (ς 
1620) See Leica Hunt, Essays: Coaches 
Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling aly heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 
Henny Canny, Sally in Our Alley. (c. 1713) 


ALMOST 


here is a Gulph where thousands fell, .. . 
narrow Sound, though deep as Hell, 
hange-Ally is the dreadfull Name. 
JonaTHAN Swrrt, The Bubble, \. 138. (1720) 
xchange Alley was the seat of the gambling 
ver. 

Rosert CHampers, Book of Days, i, 146.(1863) 


ALMOST 


Imost was never hanged. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 3. (1639) Ray, 
English Proverbs, Ὁ. 56. (1670) The Ger- 
mans say, “Beinahe bringt keine Miicke um’ 
(Almost never killed a fly); the Danes, 
“Naerved slaaer ingen Mand ihiel” (Almost 
kills no man), and “Naer heilper mangen 
Mand" (All but saves many a man). 


\Imost and well nigh saves many a lie. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 106. (1639) 

approve the plain country by-word, “Almost 
ind very myh, Have saved many a lie.” 

Troseas Furrer, Worthies (1840), i, 82. (1662) 
Kmost and very nigh saves many a lie. The 
ignification of this word almost having some 
atitude, men are apt tuo stretch it to cover un- 
ruths, 

Joun Ray. English Proverbs, Ὁ. 56. (1670) 
Almost, and hard by, Saves many a Lie. 

THomas FViLLER, Gnomologia. No, 6188. (1732) 
Amaist and very near hae aye been great liars. 

FE Huise, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 99. (1902) 


ALMS 
, See also Charity 
It was the man. and not his character, that 
Ι pitied (ov τὸν τρόπον, d\id τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
ἠλέησα.) 

Agistotie£, when reproached with having given 
alms to a bad man. (c. 330 #.c.) See Dio- 
Genes Lagrrivs, Aristotle, sec. 17. ἴῃ sec. 
21, Laertius gives the saving in another 
form, οὐ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ ἔδωκα ἀλλὰ re 
drfpwrire (It was not the man that I as- 
aisted, but humanity). 


4 
Even the beggar who lives on alms should 
himself bestow alms. 

Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 7h. (ς 450) 
How can the hungry belly bestow alms? 
P Sap, Gulistan. Ch. vil, Apologue 19. (¢. 1258) 


Is it not a proverbial saying in Jerusalem, 
“Salt your money with alms’? 

Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 66b. (c. 
450) “Salt money by diminishing it’ is the 
literal translation. In other words, the more 
one gives, the more one will have to give. 
The proverb is a play upon the words haes- 
ser, diminution, and desed, benevolence. 

Alms are the salt of riches. 
R. C. Taancy, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
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96. (1852) Commenting, “the truc antisep- 
tic, that which will prevent them from them- 
selves corrupting, and from corrupting those 
that have them.” 


7 
Alms delivereth from death. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 156b. (c. 
450) Paraphrasing Proverbs, x, 2, “Right- 
eousness delivereth from death.” The many 
places in which the Talmud praises almsgiv- 
ing show how closely the Jews ranked it 
with righteousness. 


Better is the alms-giver than the bringer of sac- 
rifices. 


Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 49b. 
8 
Water will quench a flaming fire; and alms 
maketh an atonement for sins. (Ignem arden- 
tem extinguit aqua, et eleemosyna resistit 
peccatis. ) 

Ben Sima, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
iii, 30. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Aclmysse ure synna lig adwaesete. 

Agtrric, Homilies, ii, 106. (c. 975) In Old 
English Homilies, ser. i, Ὁ. 37, the form is 
“Elmesse acwencheth tha sunne.” 

Almes fordoth alle wickednes. And quenchyth 
svnne and makyth hyt les. 

RoBerT MANNING OF Brunng, Handlvnz 
Syane, 1. 7079. (1303) The short form of the 
proverb is “Alms quencheth sin.” 


9 
Be not behindhand in almsgiving. 
Bex Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 


vii, 10. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
10 


Alms never make poor. Or thus. 

Great Alms-giving Jessens no man’s living 

Giving much to the poor, doth enrich a man’s 
store. 

It takes much from the account. to which his 
sin doth amount. 

It adds to the glory both of soul and body 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudcntum. Nos 
191-198. (1640) The second line is quoted 
by Frankuix, Poor Richard, 1787. 

Giving alms never lessens the stock 

NatHAN Barrey. Dictionary: Alms. (1736) 
Alms-giving never made anv man poor, nor rob- 
bery rich. nor prosperity wise. 

H. ὦ. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 309 
(1855) The Spanish form is “ἘΠ dar limosna 
nunca mengua la bolsa” (Almsgiving never 
lightens the purse), a proverb which is used 
also by the Danes. The French say. “Donner 
lauméne n‘apauvrit personne.” (To give 
alms impoverishes nobody). Thev have an- 
other proverb. dating from the 15th century. 
“Ti ne perd pas son aumone qui ἃ son porerau 
le donne” (He does not lose his alms who 
xives it to his pig). 


41 
Be not too lauish in giuing almes, the charitie 
of this Countrey. is, God helpe thee. 


Jonn ιν, Ewphwes and His England (Ar- 
ber). p. 230. (1580) 
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He that hath a good memory, giveth few alms. 
Tuomas Futier, Worthies of England: Devon, 
i, 408. (1662) This is a Welsh proverb, 
Fuller explains. and means that a man of 
good memory keeps in mind “what and to 
whom he hath given before.” 
Give not you almes hand over head. Do good 
with discretion. 
γα Rosertson, Phraseologis Generalis, 
p. 75. (1681) See also under Hann. 
Give no bounties: make equal laws: secure lile 
and prosperity, and you need not give alms. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 
I do not give alms; I am not poor enough for 
that. (Nein, ich yebe kein Almosen. Dazu bin 
ich nicht arm genug.) 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, Thus Spake 
thustru: Introductory. Sec. 2. (1883) 


1 

When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth: That thine 
alms may be in secret. and thy Father which 
seeth in secret himself shall reward thee 
openly. (σοῦ δὰ ποιοῦντος ἐλεημοσύνην un 
“γνώτω ἡ ἀριστερὰ σοι ri ποιεῖ ἡ δεξιά σοι.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 3-4. (c.a.o 65) 
A man transgresses in secret, and the Holy One 
--blessed be He!—pruclaims it openly. 

Babylonian Talmud: Soteh, fo. 3a (c. 450) 


Zara- 


2 
Allah blotteth out usury and causeth alms 
to bear interest. 

Monasemep, Korun, ii, 276. (c. 622) Bell, tr. 
That which ye bestow in alms for the love of 
God is bread cast upon the waters; it shall re- 
turn to you doubled 

MonamMen, The Koran, xxx, 39 Naish, tr 


3 

I had much rather not to live at all. than to 

live by alms (J’aime bien miculx ne vivre 

point que de vivre daulmosne ) 
Mostaignn, Essays Bk ili. ch. 5. (1595) 

4 

The greatest of almsgivers is cowardice 
FLW. Nuerzscne, Human Ali-touo-Human Pt. 

ib. (1878) 


5 
His alms were money put to interest 
In the other world. 
Rosert SoutTHey, 
(c 1820) 


The Alderman’s Funeral 


If thou hast abundance, give alms accord- 
ingly: if thou have but a little, be not afraid 
to give according to that little. 

Apocrypha: Tobit, iv, 8. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Give what you have. To some one, it may be 
better than you dare to think. 

H. W. Loncreitow, Kavanagh. Ch. 30 (1849) 


7 
1 must be dunned for alms, and do not 
scramble over hedges and ditches in search- 
ing for opportunities of flinging away my 
money on good works. 
Horace Warrore, Letter to Hannah More, 
20 Feb., 1790. 


ALONE 


Re Te πον 


ALONE 
See also Loneliness, Solitude 


When is man strong until he feels alone? 
Rosert Browninc,Colombe’s Birthday.(1844) 
The strongest man in the world is he who stands 
most alone. 
Henrik Ibsen, An Enemy of the People. Act 
Vv. (1882) 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 
Rupyakp Kipiinc, The Winners. (1805) See 
under CELIBACY. 


As the saying is, homo solus aut deus, aut 
duemon: a man, alone, is either a saint or a 
devil. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 


ο Pt. i, sec. ii, memb. ii, subs. 6. (1621) 
1 


Let it alone; let it pass. (Laissez faire; laissez 
pusser. ) 
Jean Baprisre Corsert, finance minister ΟἹ 
Louis XIV of France. (1601) See speect 
by Lord John Russell, London Times, 1 
April, 1840. Attributed also to Gournay 
Minister of Commerce, 1751. Quoted by 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 
It’s not like you. You're always so laissez-faire 


ANSE Nasu, Said with Flowers, p. 1032. (1445) 
11 


All we want is to be let alone. 
Jerrerson Davis, Inaugural Address, as Presi 
dent of the Confederate States of America 
18 Feb, 1861. 
All I axes is, let me alune 
H. H. Browne it, The Old Cove. (1861) Re 
frain of a set of verses about Jefferson' 
inaugural. 
All we ask now is to be let alone. 
Brexarpo Suaw, John Bull's Other Island Ac 
i (1904) 
All I want is to be lett alone. 
A.A Fair, Double or Quits, Ὁ. 97. (1941) 
All I ask is to be left alone. 
Ε. 5. Garoner, The Case of the Empty Tin, 1 
31. (1941) 
All he wants is peace and quiet and to be fet alone 
ASTHOSY Boucuer, The Case of the Seve 
Sneeses, p 105 (1942) 


12 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth 
si ἐν hath not another to help him up. (Va 
501]. 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ἵν, 10.(c 2405 ς 
Wo be to the lone man, who when he shal t 
fallen downe, shall have none to helpe him yu; 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation Bk 

p. 48. (1574) Pettle. tr 
The wyse scyth. “wo him that is allone, 
For, and he falle, he hath noon help to ryse.” 

CHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk 

1. 694. (c. 1380) 


13 
We walk alone in the world, Friends. suc 
as we desire, are dreams and fables. 

R. W. Exenson, Essays: Friendihip. (1841) 


ALONE 


1 
And the Lord God said, It is not good that 


the man should be alone; I will make him an 
help meet for him. (Non est bonum esse 
hominem solum; faciamus ei adiutonum si- 
mile sibi.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 18. (c. 880 B.C.) 
Apocrypha: Tobit, viii, 6. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Whan our lord hadde creat Adam our forme- 
fader, he seyde in this wyse: “it is nat good to 
been a man allone; make we to him an help 

semblable to himself.” 

Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus, Sec. 15. (c. 1387): 
Doth not God say it is not good for man to 
live alone? 

Georce. Petriz, Petite Pallace, p 68. (1576) 
“Man was not made to live alone,” and I'm sure 
woman wasn’t either. 

F.E. Smeoisy, Frank Fatrlegh. Ch. 51. (1850) 
At board, at bed, at work and holiday, 

It is not good for man to be alone. 
E.B Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk. v, 1. 1082. 
(1857) 


2 
“And nobody with me at sea but myself” 
Oriver Gotosmitn, The Haunch of Venison, 
1. 60. Quoted from a letter of Henry Fred- 
erick, Duke of Cumberland, to Lady Grosve- 
nor. (1770) 
All by my own-alone self. 
Jorc Cranpter Harris, Nights with Uncle 
Remus. Ch. 36. (1880) 


3 
] have trodden the winepress alone. (Torcular 
calcavi solus.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, Ixiiti, 3. (τς. 725 B.C.) 
I must plough my loncly furrow alone. 

Loro Rosrperry, Letter, 19 July, 1901. 


4 
You will be sad if you are alone. (Tristis eris 
si Solus eris. ) 

Ovin, Remediorum Amorts, 1. 5&3. (c Lac.) 
Schiller savs, “Hleib nicht allein” (Abide not 
alone), and adds, “for it was in the desert 
that Satan came to the Lord of Heaven.” 


You must show him . 
verely alone. 


Cuaates Stewart Parnecr, Speech at Ennis, 
19 Sept., 1880. 


Better be alone than in ill company. 
Jonn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish. (1670) The 
French say, “Nous sommes mieux seul αἰνὸς 


un sot” (We are better alone than with a 
fool). See under Company. 


I am never less alone than when alone. (Nec 
minus solum, quam cum solus esset.) 

Scipio Arricanus, (c. 200 .c.) See Cicero, 
_, De Offciis, iil, sec. 1. 
Nciplo said, that he was never lesse alone, then 
when he was alone, for that being gotten by 


him self into some solitarie place, he discoursed 
many thinges in his minde. 


Gvazzo, Civile C onversation, 1, 49. (1574) 


. . by leaving him se- 
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Finding, with Scipio, that he was never less alone 


than when he was alone. 
Ropert Greene, The Mirrour of Modestte. 
(1584) Works, iii, 114. 
There is no man alone, because every man is 
a Microcosm. and carries the whole World 
about him. Nunquam minus solus quam cum 
solus, though it be the Apothegme of a wise 
man, is yet true in the mouth of a fool. 
Sik THomas Browne, Reltgio Medici. Pt ii. 
sec. 10. (1643) 
Scipio Africanus .. . used to sav, That he was 
never less alone. than when he was alone. 
πιὰ. PENN, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 19. 


(1669) 
It was a saving... of Scipio Africanus the 
Elder . . . that he was never less idle. or alone. 


than when he most appeared so to be. 

L*ESTRANGE, tr., Tully's Offices, p. 141. (1680) 
A zood man is neuer les alone than when alone. 
as Themistocles [sic] said. 

Tuomas Lovce, The Divel Conjured. (1596) 
A wise man is never less alone than when he is 
alone. 

Swirt, Afiscellanies: 

Mind. (1722) 
] was never less alone than when by mveelf. 

Enwarp GisBpon, Afemoirs, i, 117. (1767) 
Never less alone than when alone. 

SAMUEL Rocers, Human Life, 1. 759. (1819) 

Scott, Black Dwarf, ch. 4. (1816) 


The Faculties of the 


8 
Quite alone, on vour own hook. 


G. J. Wrvyte-Mervirce, Satanella. Ch. 10. 
(1872) 


Alone each creature sees the light; 


| Alone grows into youthful might; 


His pains and pleasures are his own; 
He journevs toward his death—alone. 
Unknown, The Mahabharata, xii, 294, 16. (c. 
200 s.c.) Ryder, tr. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA, See Beginning and 
End 


ALPS 


10 
Ah! as a pilgrim who the Alps doth pass, . . . 
When he some heaps of hills hath overwent, 
Begins to think on rest, his journey spent. 
Till, mounting some tall mountain, he do find 
More heights before him than he left behind. 
Wittram DraumaMonn, Flowers of Sion: Hymna 
of the Fatrest Fair, 1. 149, (1623) 
So pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we trv, 
pee o'er the vales, and seem to tread the 
Via as 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 
Pores, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii.) 28. (1711) 
A comparison used by Aporson in The 
Spectator, by Rousszau in Emile, and by 
Scort in his Life of Napoleon. 
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Those who are to climb the Alpes are not to 
expect a smooth and even way. 
THOMAS FuLter, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 4. 
(1642) 
BEYOND THE ALPS Ligs ITALY, see ITALY. 


ALTAR 
1 


Stronger than a castle is an altar—’tis a shield 
invulnerable. (κρεῖσσον δὲ πύργου βωμός, ἄρ. 
PNATOY σάκος.) 

Agescuytus, Suppliant Maidens, 1. 

485 B.c.) 

For altars and hearths. (Pro aris et focis.) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii, 40, 94.(45 B.c.) 
He that serves at the altar, ought to live by the 
altar. 

THomasS FULLER, Gnomolugia. No. 2294.(1732) 


190. (c. 


2 
Farewell, my dear Tom. . . . Yours to the 
altar. 
μὲ Hower, Letters, ii, 41. (1635) 
[He] leads her to the villave altar. 
Tennyson, The Lord of Burleigh, \. U1. (1842) 


A FRIEND TO THE ALTAR, see under FRIEND 


AMBASSADOR 


3 

If I stole ’twas for the good of the state. 

(ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔκλεπτον ἐπ᾿ ἀγαθῷ ye τῇ πόλει.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1 1226 (428 8.6.) 

The rulers of the state may fitly lie for the bene- 

tt of the state. (τοῖς ἄρχουσι δὴ τῆς πόλεωτ 

προσήκει ψεύίδεσθαι. . . ἐπ᾽ ὠφελείᾳ τῆς πόλεωτ.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk iii, sec. 389B (ς 175 
B.C.) In sec. 459D, Plato repeats the asser- 
tion that lying and deception are justified 
for the guod of the state. 

The public weal requires that a man should 
betray, and lie, and massacre. (Le bien public 
requiert qu'on trahisse, et qu'on mente, et qu'on 
massacre.) 

Montaione, Essays. Bh. iii, cho 1 (1595) 

An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country (Legatus 
est’ vir bonus peregre missus ad mentiendum 
Reipublicae causa.) 

Sin Henry Wotton. This “merriment,” as Wot- 
ton later called it, was written in the album 
of his friend, Christopher Fleckamure, of 
Augsburg, during a visit in 1604 Wotton was 
then English Ambassador at the Court of 
Venice, and in 1611, while he still held that 
position, it was printed in a scurrilous dia- 
tribe against James I, written by Casper 
Scioppius, an Austrian controversialist. Wot- 
ton tried to excuse himself by pointing out 
the double meaning of “lie,” but this did not 
exist in the Latin, and he lost the favor of 
the King. But he regained it, and was sent 
back to Venice in 1616. See Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography; Warton, Life. 

Diplomacy. The patriotic art of lying for one's 
country. 

Ampnosz Bierce, The Devil's 


Dectionary 
(1906) 


AMBER 


Diplomacy is to do and say 
The nastiest thing in the nicest way. 
Isaac Go_pBerGc, The Reflex. (c. 1930) 


4 
I always look upon diplomats as the Hebrews 
of politics. 

BENJAMIN Disraei, Coningsby. Ch. 21. (1844) 
There are two purely American phrases con- 
nected with diplomacy: ‘Dollar diplomacy,” 
applied in 1910 to the activities of Philander 
Knox in securing opportunities for the in- 
vestment of American capital abroad (see 
Harper's Weekly, 23 April, 1910, p. 8), and 
“Shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” referring to the 
visit of an official of the State Department 
to the Spanish Embassy, just before the 
beginning of the War with Spain, to inform 
the Spanish Ambassador that his passports 


; were being sent to him. 


Ambassadors are the eve and ear of states 
(Gli ambasciadori sono Vocchio ὁ Vorecchio 
degli stati.) 

GUICCIARDINI, Storia d'Italia. (1498) 


There are a large number of well-meaning 
ambassadors . . . who belong to what I call 
the pink-tea type. 
Turopore Roosevert, Letter to Κα, H. Davis, 
3 Jan., 1905. It was, perhaps, with “pink-tea”’ 
ambassadors in mind that Will Rogers said, 
“The United States never lost a war or won 
a conference.” Cantyir, Life of Cromwell, 
quotes Cromwell as saying. “A man-of-war 
is the best ambassador.” 


AMBER 


? 

The bee lies hid and shines in a tear of the 
sisters of Phaéton. (Et latet et lucet Phae- 
thontide condita gutta. ) 

Martiar, Epigrams Bk iv. epig 32 (c. a. Ὁ 90) 
While an ant was roaming under the shade of a 
tree of Phaéton, a gummy drop enfolded the 
tiny insect. Thus, despised while life remained. 
it has become precious by its death. 

Martiat, Epigrams Bk. vi, epig 18 (c ap 
90) Phacton's sisters, after his death, wept 
for him until they were turned into poplars. 
and their tears, oozing from their trunks 
were hardened into amber 

We see spiders, flies, or ants entombed and 
preserved forever in amber, a more than royal 
tomb. 

Francis Bacon, Historia Vitae οἱ Aforts 
(1623) Repeated in Bacon's Sylvia Syl- 
varum, i, 100. 

I saw a Flie within a Beade 

Of Amber cleanly buried: 

The Urne was little, but the room 
More rich than Cleopatra's Tombe. 

Rosert Heraicnx, The Amber Bead. (1648) 
Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare. 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Pors, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1 169. (1733) 
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He is a fly in amber; nobody cares about the 
fly; the only question is, How the devil did it 
get there ? 
SYDNEY ὅΜΊΤΗ, Peter Plymley Letters. No. 7. 
(1807) Referring to Canning. 
Byron caught him up, and... preserved him, 
like a fly in amber, for future generations to 
wonder at. 
BuackweLLt, Malet's Northern Antiquities, Ὁ. 
474. (1847) 
Embalmed in amber every pirate lies. 
VACHEL Linpsay, Chinese Nightingale. (1917) 
AMBITION 
See also Aspiration 
Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul; 
it intflames the mind, and puts it into a violent 
hurry of thought. 
: Josern Apvison, The Spectator, 24 Dec., 1711. 


Ambition destroys its possessor. 
Babylonian Talmud: Yoma, fo. 86a. (c. 450) 
3 


He wis oucr his heued. the chip falles in his 
ine. 

Rowert MANNING OF Brune, tr., Langloft’s 

Chronicles, 1. 91) (¢. 1300) 
It falles in his cghe, That hackes ovre heghe. 

Vuomas Waicut, ed., Political Songs, p. 323. 

(c. 1310) 
Fulofte he heweth up so hihe, 
That chippes fallen in his vhe. 
Joun Gowrr. Confessio Amantis. Bk. i 1 
1918 ( ς« 1100) 
For an old Proverbe it is ledged. he that hewcth 
to hic, with chippes he may lese his sight. 

Thomas Usk, The Testament of Love, i, 279. 

(c 1400) 
Tam ferful aboue myn hed [ὁ hewe, lyst froward 
chippis of presumpcioun sholde blynde myn even 
in then fallvng doon. 

Jous Lypcate, Edmund ὦ Tremund, iii. « 

(ς. 1411) 
This prouerbe prechcth to men haute of hve. 
Hewe not to hve. lest the chips fall in thine ive 

Jonn Hervwoono, Proverbs, Pt. it, ch. 7 (1846) 
Clyme not to hve lest chypys fall vn thyn εἰς. 

Huss, Common-place Book, p 140. (c 1830) 
Look ποῖ too high lest.a chip fall in vour eve 

Croment Roninson, 4 Handefull of Pleasant 

Delites (Arber), p. 39 (1584) Cited by Rav. 
Dykes, Fuller, and many others. 
Thou art too crank, and crowdest all too high: 
Beware a chip fall not into thine eve. 

Grorcr Pere, Works, ii, 270. (1589) 

He that hewes over hic, the spaill will fall into 
his eye. 

Ferausox, Scofftisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (ἃ. 1898) 
He that hews above his Height, may have Chins 
in his Eyes. 

; Tromas Futser, Guomologia. No, 2164.(17%2) 


Ambition aspires to descend. (Il aspire a 
descendre. ) 
Pirane, Conmneinee, Cinna. Act 1, sc. 2. (1689) 
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What will not ambition and revenge De cend to? 

Mirtos, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 168. (1563) 
Ambition often puts men upon doing the mvan- 
est offices. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
Nothing humbler than ambition, when it is about 
to climb. 

FRaNKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
Well is it known that ambition can creep as well 
as soar. 

Eomunpb Burke, Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

No. 3. (1795) 


6 

Wild Ambition loves to slide. not stand. 

And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land. 

Joun Drypen, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. 

i, Τ 198. (1681) Macauray, Essays: Sir 
William Temple, points out that these lines 
were borrowed by Dryden from KNOLLES’ 
History of the Turks (1570), where thes 
appear under a portrait of Sultan Mustapha 
1: “Greatness on goodness loves to 5146. not 
stand. And leaves for Fortune's ice Virtue’s 


firm land.” 
6 
Why at that worst of deities. Ambition. 
Son. graspest thou’ Forbear; she is queen of 
Wrong. 
(τί τὴς κακίστης δαιμόνων ἐφίεσαι 
Φιλοτιμέαςτ, παῖ; μὴ σύ Ὕ᾽" ἄδικος ἡ θεός.) 


ῷ 


Evcripipes, Phoenissae, 1. $31. (c 420 Bc.) 


7 
‘Tis a Jaudable Ambition. that aims at being 
better than his Neichbours. 

Frankun. Poor Richard's Almanack, 1749 
Ambition often spends foolishly what) Avarice 
has wickedly collected 

Fraxktiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1781 


8 

Nothing arouses ambition in the heart like 
the clarion-call of another's fame. (No hav 
cosa que asi sohicite ambiciones en el animo. 
como el clarin de la fama ajena.) 

BALTASAR Gractan. Ordcalo Manual Maxim 
78. (1647) The Germans say. “Ehrgeiz macht 
fleissige Leute” (Ambition makes peeple dili- 
gent). 


9 
Ambition is the crosse and torment of the 
ambitious. 
Steraxno Guarro, Crede Conversation 
p. 99. (1874) Pcttie. tr 
Ambition, a proud covetousness, or a dry thirst 
of honour, a great torture of the mind. ἃ 
pleasant poison. 
Rorert Burrow, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. i, sec. ji, mem fit, cubs ΤΊ (1671) 
Ambition is the mind's immodesty. 
Swe Wirriam Davenant, Gondibert (1611) 
Ambition plagues her Proselvtes. 
Trostas Furrer, Gaomologia, No 788 (1733) 
Ambition is but avarice on stilts and ma<ked 
W. SS. Lasnor, leagrary Conversations 
Brooke and Sidney. (1824) 
Ambition. An overmastering desire to be vilified 


Rk i. 
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by enemies while living and made ridiculous by 
friends when dead. 
Ambrose Bierce, The Devil’s 
(1906) 


1 
A man without ambition is like a woman 
without beauty. 

Frank Harris, Montes the Matador. (1900) 

2 
To spread wings too wide for the nest. (Mai- 
ores pinnas nido extendere. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 20, 1. 21. (20 8 ο) 
The Germans say, “Weiter hiipfen, als der 
Graben breit ist” (To jump farther than the 
width of the ditch). 

By seeking too lofty heights on weak wings 
Icarus gave a name to waters of the sea. (Dum 
petit infirmis nimium sublimia pennis | Icarus, 
aequoreas nomine fecit aquas.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. i, 1. 89. (c. a.o. 9) 
Who too much imbraceth, nothing closeth. (Chi 
troppo abraccia, nulla stringe.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itselt, 

And falls on the other. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 27. (1606) 

He would fain be at the top of the house before 
the stairs are built. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
He stretches out his hand to touch the sky. (Shen 
shou mo ‘tien.) 

Doorittre, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 179. (1872) 
He wants to tick with Big Ben. 

EcizapetH Deven anty, Arise from Sleep, Ὁ. 

130. (1932) 


Dictionary. 


3 
Far removed from base ambition. (Prava 
ambitione procul. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 6, 1. 51. (3. ac) 
Set free from the burden of unhappy ambition. 
(Misera ambitione gravique.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 6,1. 129. 


4 

Go, madman, and race over the wildest Alps, 
that you may delight schoolboys, and become 
a subject for a declamation! (I demens et 
saevas curre per Alpes,| ut pueris placeas 
et declamatio fias!) 

Juvenat, Satives. Sat. x, 1. 166. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 
Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
That tempts ambition. 

Cowrrr, The Task. Bk. iv, |. 57. (1784) 


5 
The slave has but one master; the ambitious 
man has as many as there are people useful 
to his fortune. (L.’esclave n'a qu'un maitre: 
Vambitieux en a autant qu'il y a de gens 
utiles ἃ sa fortune.) 
La Buuvtnre, Les Caractéres: 
(1688) 
The wise man is cured of ambition by ambition. 
(Le sage guérit de l'ambition par l'ambition ) 
La Βκυνέκε, Les Caractéres: Du Mérite Per- 
sonnel. 


6 
Who hasn’t in his head a little grain οἵ ambi- 


De la Cour. 


AMBITION 


tion? (Qui πὰ dans la téte | Un petit grain 
d’ambition? ) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 10. (1678) 
Ambition is the growth of ev'ry clime. 
γα Braxe, King Edward the Third. 
Se. 4, 1. 2. (1783) 


7 
The most lofty ambition entirely disappears 
when it finds its object altogether out of 
reach. (La plus grande ambition n’en a pas la 
moindre apparence lorsquelle se rencontre 
dans une impossibilité absolue d’arriver ou 
elle aspire.) 
‘ La RocHEroucauLp, Muximes. No. 91. (1665) 
One often passes from love to ambition, but 
one rarely returns from ambition to love. 
(On passe souvent de l'amour ἃ |’'ambition; 
mais on ne revient guére de l’ambition a 
amour. ) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Mfarimes. No. 490. (1665) 
Love’s but the frailty of the mind 
When ’tis not with ambition join'd. 
Witttam, Concreve, The Way of the World. 
Act iil, sc. 12. (1700) 
Ambition and love are the wings of great actions. 
(Lust und Liebe sind die Fittiche | Zu grossen 
Taten.) 
Gottne, [phigenie. (1787) 
Ambition is the only power that combats love 
Cottey Cinser, Cacsur in Aegypt. Acti. (1724 
Ambition is no cure for love. 
Watter Scort, The Lav of the Lust Min:trel 
Canto i, st. 27. (1805) 
If you love, love a moon; if you steal, steal a 
camel. 
S. G. Cuampion, Rucial Proverbs, Ὁ. $20 
(1938) An Exyptian proverb. 


9 

How vainly men themselves amaze 

To win the palm, the oak. or bays. 
ANoREW Marvet, The Gurden (1651) 


10 
If the string is long, the kite will fly high 
Agtuuk ΒΕ. More, Proverbs from Ning po 
(Doourrtye, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 328) 


11 
To climb from the ass to the ox. (Ab asinis 
ad boves transcendere ) 

Practes, Auduluria, 1. 2385 (¢ 200 Be) To 
ascend from a low «tation to a higher one, to 
get ahead in the world. Cited by Earasacts, 
Adagia, i, vil, 10. together with its opposites, 
“Ab equis ab asinos,” and “Ab asino delap- 


12 
Men would be Angels. Angels would he Gods 
Port, dn Essay on Man, Epis. i,1. 126 (1709) 


13 

Though ambition itself is a vice, it is often 

the parent of virtues. (Licet ipsa vitium sit 

ambitio, frequenter tamen causa virtutum 

est.) 

Quintitian, Institutionis Ovatoriae, Bk. 1, ch 

2, sec. 22. (c. 4.0. 80) Quoted by Brn Jon- 
s0N, Explorata: imd Serviles. 
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Ambition, in a private man a vice, 
Is, in a prince, a virtue. 
ῬΙΠῚῚΡ MAssincer, The Bashful Lover. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1655) 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
Pore, Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 201. (1733) 
1 


The trap to the high-born is ambition. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 268. (1670) 


2 

Ambition and resentment, worst of counsel- 
lors. (Cupidine atque ira, pessumis consultori- 
bus. ) 

Satiust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 64, sec. 5. 
(c. 40 B.C.) 

So great will be the frenzy of ambition, that you 
can see nobody behind you if there is anyone 
in front of you. (Tantus erit ambitionis furor, ut 
nemo τ post te videatur, si aliquis ante te 
fucrit ) 

Sextca, Ad Δ Epis. civ, sec. 10. (c. 
A.b. 64) That is, vou will think vourself last 
in the race if vou are not the first. 

False ambition severs the neck. 

ΤΟΝ Lewis Borcokuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No 4060 (S17) 

He who opens his heart to ambition closes it to 
repose. (Chi apre il cuore all’ ambizionc, il 
chiude al riposo ) 

Οὐ λκι εν Camu. Sex Mfiles Proverbes, Ὁ. 176. 
(1856) An Ituhan proverb. 

Discontent follows ambition lhe a shadow. 

AsonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street. Ὁ. 
Liv, (1940) 

3 
Ambition is the last refuge of the failure. 

Oscar Witon, PAraces and Philosophies for the 
Use of the Young. (1894) 

ΤῊΣ PAST INFIRMUTY OF NOBLE MINDS, see under 
Famer 


AMENDMENT 
See also Mend, Repentance 

4 
It is ἃ proverbe lately sprung up, Vo mun 
amendeth himselfe, but every man seekcth to 
amend other; and all that while nothing is 
amended 

Branarpy Guein, Sermon Before Edward V1 

(1610), p 41. (1882) 


Let your amendment amende the matter 
Joun Hey woon, Proverbs. Pt. it, ch. 6. (1846) 
Amendment is Repentance. 
Tomas Futter, Gaomelogia No 789. (1732) 
The French sav. “Amendement n'est pas 
péché” (Amendment is not sin). 


In pure painted process—as false as faire— 
How ve will amend. whan ye can not apayre 
στον worse |? 
Joux Hrywoon, Proverbs, Pt. ti, ch. 9. (1546) 
Some do amend when they cannot appaire 
Jonn Davirs, Sconrge of Folly, p. 47. (1611) 
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7 
Americans are always moving on. 
S. V. Bentr, Western Star: Prelude, \. 1. (1943) 


8 

Here [in America] individuals of all nations 
are melted in a new race of men. ... The 
American is a new man who acts upon new 
principles. 

Jean ve Crévecerr, Letters from an Amert- 

can Farmer. Letter tii. (1782) 
America is God's crucible, the great Mclting-Pot 
where all the races of Europe are melting and 
rc-forming! 

ISRAEL ZANGWIL,The Afelting-Pot .Act.i.( 1908) 
There is here a great melting-pot in which we 
must compound a precious metal. That metal 
is the metal of nationality. 

Wooprow Wiison, Address, Washington, 19 

Apmnil, 1915. 
American life is a powerful solvent. 
Grorcrt SANTAYANA, Character and Opinion in 
the Untted States. (1922) 
America is not only the cauldron of Democracy, 
but the incubator of democratic principles. 
Manamer Ciianc Kar-sHek, Address, House of 
Representatives, 18 Feb , 1942. 


9 
Then join hand in hand, brave Americans all. 
By uniting we stand. by dividing we fall’ 

Joun Diexisson, Liherts Song First) pub- 

lished in the Boston Gazette, 18 July, 1768 
“United we stand. divided we fall!” 

It made and preserves us a nation. 

Grorce Pore Moxris, The Flag of Our Unton 
(1849) 

Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable. 

Danity Werster. Speech on Foote’s Reselu- 
tion, 26 Jan, 1510. 

10 
Iam not a Virginian, but an American. 

Patrick Henry, Speech, Continental Congress, 
Philadelphia, S Sept, i074. 

Thank God, I--I also am an American! 

Daniri Wersver, Address, Charlestown, Mass , 
17 June, 1843, at Bunker Hall Monument 

I was born an American; I live an American; I 
shall die an American. 

Danian Wenstern. Speech, 17 July, 1880. 

11 
See America first. 

Lours W. Hiv, Advertising Slogan, for the 
Great Northern Railway, devised in 1910 
while Hill. as president of the road. was pro- 
moting the development of Glacier National 
ΠΣ with an eve to increased passenger traf- 

ς. 

Tt was the rule, at this period, for young Ameri- 
cans to make the grand tour of the United 
States. through Virginia and the Carolinas to 
Charleston, and sometimes Savannah, before they 
went abroad. This sensible classical custom was 
later indicated by the well-known tag. “See 
America first.” 

Van Wrycee Brooxs, The Flowering of New 
England, p. 78, footnote. (1936) 
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1 
I do not think that you can do better than 
to fix here for a while, till you can become 
again Americanized. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, Letter to Joel Burlow, 20 
April, 1802. 
We go to Europe to be Americanized. 
Race WaLpo Emerson, Conduct of Life: Cul- 
ture. (1860) 
He was Americanizing in that good lady's hands 
as fast as she could transform him. 
W. D. Howexts, A Foregone Conclusion, Ὁ. 


77. (1875) 
2 


They are a race of convicts. and ought to be 
thankful for anything we allow them short of 
hanging. 

SaMUEL Jounson. See Boswetr, Life, 

March, 1775. Of Americans. 

Whatever they [Americans] may be, they will 
always be colonial. 

BeNyAMIN Disrakcs, Endymion. Ch. 44. (1880) 


21 


They dress alike, they talk alike, they think alike. | 


What sheep’ 
Lorp NortHuciivre. See PETERSON, Propugunds 
for War, Ὁ. $. 


3 
The land of the free and the home οἱ the 
brave. 

Francis Scott Key, The Star-Spangled Bun- 
ney. (13 Sept., 1814) 

O. Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free 

THossas A Becxet, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. Probably written in 1843, by Becket, 
a young English actor then plasing at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philade!phia, Pa, 
for another English actor named David 
Taylor Shaw. Sung in England by E L 
Davenport under the title, “Britannia, the 
pride of the ocean.” Some authorities assert 
that the song was sung first in England as 
“Britannia,” and later adapted to American 
use. Probably sung first in America, though 
“gem of the ocean” applics much better to 
the small island of England than to the 
vast continent of America. See Bans, /m- 
mortal Songs of Camp and Field, p. 77, 
Notes and Queries, 25 Aug., 1899. 

God bless America. 

Invinc Bean. Title of song introduced to the 
public on Armistice Day, 11 Nov., 1938, by 
Kate Smith in a radio broadcast. 

All out for America. 
Joun Apams. Title of song. (1941) 


4 

Never sell a bear on the United States. 
Jusivus Spsxcer Morcan, Remark, while in 
business in London, c. 1866. See Dict. Amer. 
Biog., xiii, 182. Morgan's advice was couched 
in the technical language of the London 
Stock Exchange, and usually quoted, 
“Don't sell America short,” and attributed 
to Morgan's son, J. Pierpont Morgan If 
the attribution is correct, the younger Mor- 
was merely translating his father's 
dictum into the language of Wall Street. 
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mee ene 


Mark SULLIVAN, Our Times, ii, 318, quotes 
the saying as “Never be a bear on the United 
States.” 

Remember, son, that any man who is a bear on 

the future of this country will go broke. 

J. Pierront Morcan, as quoted by his son 
in a talk at the Chicago Club, 10 Dec., 1908 
Evidently a paraphrase of the elder Morgan 


You cannot conquer America. 

Wittiam Pritt, Speech, House of Commons, 
i8 Nov., 1777. 

All the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa com- 

bined, with all the treasure of the earth (our own 

excepted) in their military chest, with a Bona- 

parte for a commander, could nut by force take 

a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the 

Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand years 

Apraram Liseorn, Speech, αἱ Springtield, 
IN, 27 Jan., 1837. 


Iam distressed for thee. my brother Jona- 
thin: very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me. (Doleo super te trater mi Tonatha decore 
nimis. ) 

Old Testament: ME Samucl, i, 26. (c. 600 B.c ) 

We must consult Brother Jonathan. 

Grorck ΛΝ ΤΟΝ (1777) Said to be a 
trequent remark of his during the American 
Revolution, referring to his seerctary and 
aide-de-camp, Col. Jonathan Trumbull, of 
Connecticut. This story, however, is of late 
appearince (1846), and not supported by 
anv actual evidence However it originated. 
the term «cems to have been applied first 
to New Englanders, and at Jeneth, loosely, 
ke Yankee. to Americans generals 

Many of the rpublican famihes in Bast Jersev 
have lost their daddies and Brother Jonathans 
Usinsows, Roval Gazette (NY), 5 July. 

1150, p. 3/1. 


fam not very much alarmed atthe . . funous 
thunderbolty of Brother Jonathan 
J T Catresver. Letter to Hamilton (18e2) 


The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan. 

James Kirk Pactowe Title af book (1812) 
If you would save vour pride from bein’ sand. 
papered, risk it not in a dicker with Jonathan 

Josn Bititwncs, Josh Billings on Ice (1878) 


7 
The American has dwindled into an Odd Fel. 
low—one who may be known by the develop. 
ment of his organ of gregariousness. 
H. 17. Troreav, Civil Disobedionce. (1849) 
As American as popcorn. 
Ciantes Saxuy, Death in the Sun, p 232 
(1940) 
In the United States there is more room where 
nobody is than where anvbody is This is whot 
makes America what it is 
Geatrepe Stein, The Geographical History of 
America, (1916) 


8 

E pluribus unus. (From many into one.) 
prow. (?), Moretum, 1. 108. (ς. 45 8.¢.) 
Vergil Is describing the blending of many 
colors into one. 
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ex pluribus unum facere. (Out of many to make 
yne.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. iv, ch. 8. 
(A.D. 397) 
® Pluribus Unum. (From many one.) 
Proposed 10 Aug., 1776, as the motto for the 
seal of the United States, by a committee 
composed of Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Adopted 20 
June, 1782. 


[t is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
uliances with any portion of the foreign world. 
Georce WASHINGTON, Farewell Address, 17 
Sept, 1796. 
Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none. 
TuoVAS Jerrerson, First Inaugural, 4 March. 
1801. 


2 
I will report all heroism from an American 
point of view. 
War Wuitittman, Starting from Paumanok 
Sec. 6. (1881) 
An American way of life 
F. 1). Roosrvert, Speech, accepting Presidential 
nomination, Philadelphia, Pa.. 27 June, 1936 


America is one long expectoration. 
Oscar Wirpr, Neruspaper Interview, during 
his visit to America in 1882. 
4 
Some Americans need hyphens in their names 
because only part of them has come over 
Wooprow Wiison, Address, Washington, DC., 
lo May, 1914. 
Hyphenated Americans. 
Titkovork Roosevert, in Metropolitan Sfaga- 
sinc, Oct.. Pls 
T am cxactly as much opposed to Englich- 
Americans as to German-Americans. I oppose 
all kinds of hyphenated Americanism 
Trroport Roosevert, Speech, New York. 12 
Oct. 1015, 
When two flags are hoisted on the same pole, 
one is always hoisted undermost. The hyphenated 
American always hoists the American flag under. 
most. 
Turopoar Roosyvrrt, Fear God and Take 
Pour Own Part. Ch. 5. (1916) 


Our whole duty for the present, at anv rate. 
is summed up in the motto: America first 

Woonrow Wrtson, Speech, New York City. 
20 April, 1915, 

A little group of willful men, representing no 
opinion but their own, have rendered the great 
Government of the United States helpless and 
contemptible. 

Wooorow Wirsox, Statement, 3 March, 1916, 
referring to a group of cleven senators who, 
by filibustering tactics, had prevented the 
passage of a bill authorizing Wilson to arm 
American merchantmen. “The angriest, least 
premeditated statement of his career "— 
get Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 

. 481 


6 

Americanism, which I have coined, .. . is 
exactly similar in its formation and significa- 
tion to the word Scotticism. 

Joun Witnerspoon, The Druid. No. 5. (1781) 
And the same, of course, as Briticism, which 
was coined by Richard Grant White, in an 
article in the Galaxy for March, 1868. The 
first use of the word cited in the Oxford 
English Dictionary is from the Boston 
Journal, 17 Sept., 1883, “A well arranged 
handbook of Briticisms, Americanisms, ctc.” 
Scotticism goes back to 1717, when Defoe 
used it (Memoirs of the Church of Scot- 
land, ii, 137), in the sentence, ‘This is a Scot- 
ticism in Speech.” 

The first class I call Americanisms, by which I 
understand an use of phrases or terms, or a con- 
struction of sentences, ... different from the 
use of the same terms ._. in Great Britain. 

Joun Wrtnerspoon. Works. Vol. iv, p. 460 
(c. 1794) 

It was John Witherspoon who coined the word 
Americanism, and at once the English guardians 
of the sacred vessels began emploving it as a 
general synonym for vulgamsm and barbarism. 

H. L. MENCKEN, The American Language Ὁ 
49. (1918) 

There can be no fifty-fftv Americanism in this 
country. There is room here for only 100 per 
cent Americanism. 

TirEopore Roosevert. Speeck, Republican Con- 
vention. Saratoga. NY (1899) Also in Foes 
of Our Oun Household. 

I am a one hundred per cent American! 
I am, God damn, I am! 

W. W. Woortcort, J dm a One Hundred Per 

Cent American, (1920) 


7 
No ill luck stirring but what lights upon 
Uncle Sam’s shoulders. 

Unxsown, Editonal, Trov, ΝΥ Post, 7 Sept. 
1813. The carliest known use of “Uncle 
Sam.” See Dict. Amer. Eng, iv, 2387/2 

Uncle Sam and John Bull. 

Unxnown, Editorial, Columbia Centinel, Dec 
1314. 

ἴ ς or Uncle Sam—a cant term in the army 
for the United States. 

Unanown, Niles’ Register, 1815. 


AMIABILITY 


8 
Amiability conceals a multitude of flaws. Be- 
ware the ill-tempered fairy. 

Sant, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apol. 15. (ς. 1287) 


9 
Amiahbility begets riches. (‘Ho ch‘i shéng 
ts‘ai.) 
Wirttam Scarporoven, Chinese Proverbs. No 
2670. (1875) 


10 
There be two maner of beauties. of the which 
. we must applye amyablenesse to woman. 
dignyte to man. 
Rosgext Wurrtincron, tr, Tadlyes Offices. Bk. 
i, p. $8. (1534) 
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1 
Life is full of amusement to an amusing man. 
Henry Warp BEEcHer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 83. (1887) 
Hell is populated with the victims of harmless 
amusements. 
BeecHer, Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit, 34. 


2 

Whoe’er was edihed, themselves were not. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 444. (1784) 

We are not amused. 

QUEEN Victoria, Remark, used as a warning 
whenever the conversation of her entourage 
seemed to her to be passing the bounds of 
decorum. It is also said that she used the 
phrase after watching an imitation of herself 
at Buckingham Palace in 1889. There are 
other explanations, none substantiated. 


3 
If you would rule the world quietly, you must 
keep it amused. 
R. W. Escerson, New England Reformers 
(1844) Quoted as the maxim of a tyrant. 


Spill not the morning (the quintessence of 
the day) in recreations. . .. Pastime, like 
wine, is poyson in the morning. 
THomas Furter, The Holy State: Of Recrea- 
tiuns. Bk. iti, ch. 132. (1642) 


Amusement is the happiness of those who 
cannot think. 

Pore, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1717) 
Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

Pope, Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 275. (1733) 
Give 'em but a May-pole .. . "tis meat, drink, 
washing, and lodging to ’em. 

Sreane, Tristram Shandy. Bk. vii, ch. 38.(1759) 
I am a great friend to public amusements, for 
they keep people from vice. 

SaMUEL JOHNSON. See Bosweit, Life, 1772. 


6 
The cheaper your amusements, the safer. 
H. Ὁ. Tuorgavu, Autumn, 18 Nov., 1857. 


ANCESTRY 
5 See also Breeding, Heredity, Nobility 


Birth does not adorn a man. (Non genus 
virum ornat.) 

Accius, Diomedes. Frag.263, Loeb.(c. 140 8. c.) 
Good birth is indced a fine thing, but the glory 
belongs to one’s ancestors. (εὐγένια καλὸν μέν, 
GAAG προγόνων ἀγαθόν.) 

ΡῬιύυταβκοη, Moralia: Education of Children. 

Sec. SD. (c. a. ov. 95) 
Birth is ye praise we receive of our auncestours, 
honestie the renowne we leaue to our successours. 

Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 466. (1580) 

Then what can birth, or mortal men, bestow, 
Since floods no higher than their fountains flow ? 

Davyoex, The Wife of Bath, |. 388. (1695) 
Good birth is a very poor dish at table. 

H G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.365.(1855) 
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A venerable utterance proclaimed of old hath 
been fashioned among mankind: the prosper- 
ity of man, when it hath come full growth, 
engendereth offspring and dieth not child- 
less, and from his good fortune there springeth 
up insatiate misery unto his seed. 

ArSCHYLUS, Agamemnon, ᾿. 750. (458 8...) 

Seldom three descents continue good. 

Joun Drvves, The Wife of Buth, Her Tale, 
1. 403. (1695) 

The father buys, the son biggs (builds), the 
grandchild sells, and his son thigs [begs]. 

James Kenry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 412. (1721) 

One hundred years a banner and one hundred 
years a barrow. (Cent ans bannitres et cent ans 
civieres.) 

Frienne Pasquier, Récherches sur la France. 
(c. 1880) A proverb relating to the changes 
of fortunes among the noble houses of feu- 
dal times. 

There’s nobbut three gencrations between clog 
and clog 

Notes and Quertes. Ser. iv, vol. vii, p. 472 
(1871) Noted as a Lancashire proverb, “im 
plying that, however rich a poor man may 
eventually become, his great-grandson will 
certainly fall back to poverty and clogs A 
more modern form is, “Clogs to clogs in three 
generations ” 

Twice clogs, once boots. 

Sameven ὅΜΙΠ1Ὲ5, Thrift, p. 292. (1875) “The 
first man wore clogs. and accumulated a 
‘power οὐ money’; his rich son spent it; and 
the third generation took up the clogs again " 

Gold mine, gold spoon, gold cure 

Horatio Winstow, A Tale of Two American 
Generations. (c. 1938) “Gold cure” refers to 
the cure for alcoholism 

The stairway of time ever echoes with the wooden 
shoe going up, the polished boot coming down 

Carr Sannacurc, The People, Ves, p 70 (1446) 

The rich cannot remain rich for more than three 
generations. 

S. G. Crasepion, Racial Proverbs, ἢ. 444 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 

From poverty to riches and back again in three 
generations, 

Eo:ta Howtr, Murders So Permanent, p. 300 
(1942) 

Three gencrations from shirtsleeves to shirt- 
sleeves. 

Asxprew Carnectn (?). Although this saying 
has often been attributed to Camegic, the 
nearest approach to it in his published writ: 
ings is a quotation of the Lancashire proverb 
given above, which Carnegie calls a York- 
shire proverb. See Henonwn x, Life of Andrew 
Carnegie. li, 175. 

In the architecture of American Society it's just 
three jumps frum the master-bedroom to the dog- 
house. 

Eaic Jounston, Speech, at Founder's Day din- 
ner of Boston University, March, 1944. 

See also under Gatn: 11.4.-GOTTEN CAIN WILL NOT 
ENRICH THE THIRD HKIR, 
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1 

Let us ascribe merit to our ancestors, for if 
they had not sinned we should not have come 
into the world. 

Babylonian Talmud: Abodah Zarah, fo. Sa. 

(c. 450) 
As the difference between gold and dust, so is 
the difference between our generation and that 
of our fathers. 

Palestinian Talmud: Gittin, vi, 7. (c. 400) 
The nails of our ancestors are better than the 
bellies of their descendants. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 9b. (c. 450) 
Like the impotent, who glories in the vigor of 
his tather 

J. L. Burekuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 570. 

(1817) There is another proverb which says: 
He is the truly noble youth who says, “Be- 
hold, Tam the man,” not he who says, “My 
father was.” 


2 
So that the branch a goodly verdure flings, 
I reck not if an acorn gave it birth. 


Byron, Don Juan Canto viv, st. §9. (1820) 
3 


Let men know by your deeds who vour an- 
cestors were 
SoG. Ciraxerton, Racial Proverbs, p 418 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


A branch of one of vour antediluvian families. 
fellows that the flood could not wash away 
Wittiase Concrnye, Love for Lave Act vi se 
1 (16098) The French sav. “Remonter au 
deluge” (To go back to the deluge) 
The Fitrpatricks are so ancient that the best 
Irish antiquaries affirm that they reckoned many 
generations before the first man was created 
Howacre Watport, Letter to the Countess of 
Upper Ovcory, 27 Aug, 1781 
Tam. in point of fact, . of pre-Adamite an- 
cestral descent 


; WS Gitnert, The Wekaudo Act i. (1888) 


There is no pride hke the pride of ancestry. 


Bexranas Disrattr The Voung Duke Ch 6 
(18.11) 


Man is descended from ἃ hairy, tailed quad- 
ruped, prohably arboreal in its habits. 
Crartes Darwin, The Descent of Man Pt iii. 
ch 1. (9871) 
Fach has his awn tree of ancestors, but at the 
top of all sits Probably Arboreal 
R L Stevenson, Memories and Portraits: 
Pastoral, (1887) 
My father was a Creole, his father was a Negro. 
and his father a monkev: my family. it seems. 
begins where vours left off 
Arexanore Duasas. when asked. “Who was 
vour father?” (ὁ 1860) Seer 1.C VYounc. 4 
Memoir of Charles Mavne Voung 
From mv Gaulish ancestors TE inherit light blue 
eves, a narrow head. and clumsiness in fichting 
My clothes are as barbarous as theirs. But I do 
not rub butter in mv hair. 
Aatnve ἘΙΜ ΑΙ Uae Saison en Enfer 1873 
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7 
Ye are sib [kin] to a pudding, ye ar com 
of a blood. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs p 113. 
(c. 1595) 
You are come of a blood and so is a pudding. 
James KE LLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 368. (1721) 


8 

Let our fathers and grandfathers be valued 

for their goodness. ourselves for our own. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 


9 

My family history begins with me. but yours 
ends with you. (τὸ μὲν ἐμὸν» aw ἐμοῦ + €ros 
ἄρχεται, τὸ δὲ σὸν ἐν σοὶ waterat.) 

IpHICRATES, famous Athenian general (c. 325 
s.c.), when Harmodius. descendant of a 
long line, twitted him with being a shoemak- 
er's son. See PLutarcH, Moralia, 1&7B. 

Curtius Rufus seems to me to be descended from 
himself (Ex se natus.) 

Exrprror ΤΙΒΕΕΙ 5. (c. A.D. 16) See Tacites, 
Annals, xi, 21. 

Iam mv own ancestor. (Moi je suis mon ancétre ) 

MarsnaL ANpocHE Junot, when Napoleon 
created him Duc d'Abrantes in 1807. and 
one of the old régime snecringly inquired who 
were his ancestors. The whole repiv was. 
“My word, I know nothing about it; I am 
my own ancestor” (Ma foi. je nen sais rien, 
moi je suis mon ancctre). 

Sire. Lam mv own Rudolph of Hapsbure. 

NAPOLEON Bonaparte. Retort, ta the Emperor 
of Austra. when the latter urged that he 
claim descent from a prince prior to his mar- 
riace to Maria Louisa. (1810) Rudolph οἱ 
Hapsburg. elected Emperor of Germany in 
1273. was the founder of the Hapshurg ἀν- 
nastv. And to a genealogist who was trying 
to trace the Bonapartes to a princely source. 
Napoleon said. “Don't waste vour time, m\ 
friend: mv patent of nobility. dates from 
Montenotte,” referring to his first victory, 12 
April, 1796. 

The loftiest towers rise from the ground (Wan 
chang kao Jou t'sung ti chi.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, No 80 (1875) 
10 
What do pedigrees avail? (Stemmata quid 
faciunt?) 

Juvenar, Satires. Sat. viii, 1 2. (c. alan. 920) 
On the dav of resurrection, they will demand οἱ 
thee an account, not of thy pedigree. but of thy 
actions. 

Sant, Gudistan, Ch. vii. Apologue ἃ. (c. 1258) 
Search not for a good man's pedigree 

Thomas Ferizer, Gaomolecta. No. 4085. 
(1732) The Code Napoléon stipulated, “Le 
recherche de Ja paternité est interdite” (Re- 
search into paternity is forbidden) 


11 
The man who has not anything to boast of but 
his illustrious ancestors is like a potato.— 


the only good belonging to him is under 
ground. 


δὰ Trowas Overancey (?), Characters. (1613) 
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A degenerate nobleman, or one that is proud of 
his birth, is like a turnip. There is nothing good 
of him but what is underground. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Characters: A Degenerate 
Nobleman. (c. 1660) 
A family shouldn't be like a potato vine with the 
best part underground. 
Rosemary Taytor, Chicken Every Sunday, p. 
184. (1943) 


1 
Be not deluded by ancient masks about the 
hall. Take thy grandfathers and go. (Nec te 
decipiant veteres circum atria cerae. Tolle 
cuos tecum avos!) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, οἷος. 8, 1. 68. (c. 13 5.6.) 
A hallful of smoke-begrimed busts does not make 
a nobleman. (Non facit nobilem atrium plenum 
fumosis imaginibus.) 
Seneca,Ad Lucilium Epis. xliv, sec.5.(c. a.p 64) 
The hall which no ancient pictures grace 
Ts not the home of an ancient race. 
(Τ᾽ δὴξ ch‘ien wu ku hua, pu shih chiu jen chia ) 
Wirptiame Scarporoucu, Chinese Proverbs No. 
371. (1875) See also under Nositity. 


Every man has had kings and slaves, barbar- 
ians and Greeks among his ancestors. (καὶ 
βασιλεῖς καὶ δοῦλοι SapBapol re καὶ “EAAnves 
πολλάκις μυρέοι γεγόνασιν ὀγψοῦν.) 

Prato, Theuetetus. Sec. 175A. (c. 390 8 Cc) 

In great pedigrees there are Governors and Chan- 
diers. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 224. (1649) 
The peer and the beggar are often of the same 
family. 

Tuomas Patne, The Rights of San. Pt. ii, ch. 

v. (1791) 


Such is the stock from which I spring. (Eo 
sum genere gnatus. ) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 500. (c. 200 B.C.) 


4 
Sprong of a stone. 

Rosert or Gioucester, Metrical Chronicle, 

(Rofls), 1. 6720. (c. 1297) 
Als he ware sprongene of a stane, 
Thare na mane hym kende. 

Usnxsown, Sy Percival, |. 1043. (ες. 1400) To 
be “sprung of a stone” meant that no an- 
cestry or kinsfolk were known. Clearly a 
reference to the old myth that men were 
created out of stones. 

Like the truffle, without origin and without de- 
scendants. 

J. L. Burcenagpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. $65. 
(1817) The Arabs have always been mysti- 
fied by this subterranean fungus, and be- 
Reve that it is produced by thunder and 
lightning. It is found in the deserts of Syria. 


Ancestral glory is, as it were, a lamp to pos- 
terity. (Maiorum gloria posteris quasi lumen 
est.) 

Sauivst, Jugurtha. Ch. 85, sec. 23. (c. 40 B.¢.) 


6 
We have all had the same oumber of fore- 
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fathers. (Omnibus nobis totidem ante nos 


sunt.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium Epis. xliv, sec.4.(c. A.D. 64) 
Let us thinke of that divine saying, You are the 
children of Abraham, doe the woorkes of Abra- 
ham. 

SteraNno Guzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 185. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
As he said in Machiavel, omnes codem patre nati, 
Adam’s sons, conceived all and born in sin. 
Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. 
ii, sec. 2, mem. 2. (1621) 
We are all Adam’s sons, silk only distinguisheth us. 
James Howent, Proverbs: Spanish-English, 
p. 13. (1659) 
We are all Adam’s Children; but Silk makes the 
Difference. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologias. No. 5425. (1732) 
From von blue heavens above us bent, 

The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of Jong descent. 

Tennyson, Ludy Clara Vere de Vere. St. 7. 

(1874) 
ALL BLOOD IS ALIKE ANCIENT, see natder Bloop 


7 

He who boasts of his descent. praises the 
deeds of another. (Qui genus iactat suum, 
aliena laudat. ) 

Sesrcos, Hercules Furens, | 340 (c. Α. 5. 60) 
Who but an ill-starred son would go about prais- 
ing his sire? (ΤΙ; πατέρ᾽ αἰνήσει, ef μὴ caxodatuoves 
υὲοι 2) 

Prorarcn, Lives: Aratus Ch i fe acn 100) 
Quoted as an “ancient proverb.” and Plu- 
tarch adds that it stops the mouths of those 
who, worthless themselves, take refuge in the 
virtues of certain ancestors, whom they are 
forever praising Quoted by Cictro, 4d Al- 
ficum, i, 19. 

In my minde those which extol themselves in 
woordes and bragye of their birth, rather dis- 
grace themselves then otherwise... . Like the 
mule who being demaunded of his birth. and bee- 
ing ashamed to say that hee was an Asses sonne, 
answered, that hee was a horses cosin. 

Sterany Guazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. ii, 
p 196. (1574) Pettie, tr. The Germans say, 
“Mules boast much that their ancestors were 
horses” (Maulesel treiben viel Parlaren dass 
thre Voreltern Pferde waren). 

He stands for fame on his forefathers’ feet, 
By heraldry prov'd valiant or discreet. 

Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 131. (1725) 
Imbecile sons boast of theie ancestors. (Wu chih 
nan érh pa tsu tsung k‘ua.) 

Wintiam Scarsorovucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2164. (1875) 


8 
Look in the chronicles; we came in with 
Richard Conqueror. 
Suaxgsprarn, Taming of the Shrew: Induc- 
tion, Sc. i, 1. 4. (1594) 
And tels how first his famous ancestor 
Did come in long since with the Conquerour. 
Bisuop Joseru Haz, Satires, iv, 2. (1598) 
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[5 he not a complete gentleman? his family came 
in with the Conqueror. 

CHAPMAN AND Surry, The Bull. Act i. (1639) 
We came in with the Conqueror. 

Brome, English Moor. Act ii, sc. 4. (1659) 
The Termagants came in with the Conqueror. 

Tomas SHADWELL, The Squire of Alsatia Act 

ili, sc. 1. (1688) 

A good many people say now that their families 
came here with the Conqueror. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Economic Interpretation of 


History, ii. 19. (1888) 
1 


Never unworthy my great ancestors. (Mag- 
norum haud umquam indignus avorum.) 
Virco, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 649. (19 B.C.) 


2 
Ife who serves his country well has no necd 
uf ancestors. (Qui sert bien son pays ἢ ἃ pas 
besom dateux.) 

Vortaing, Sférope, Act i, sc. 3. (1734) 


ANCHOR 
3 


Fo pull up the anchor, (Sublatis ancoris ex- 
redere ) 
Cvrsar, Bellum Crvde, Bk. i, sec. 31. (c. §2 B.c ) 
Cited by Erasmas, fidagia, ii. vi. 17, who 
abo gives, “Ancoras tollere.” 


4 
Drop anchor anywhere and the anchor will 
drvg---that is. af vour soul is a limitless. fath- 
omless sea, and not a dogpound 

Ecaner Hesesrp, A pigrams (1908) 


It as wise to det two anchors down from the 
swift) shiyp during a stormy night. (47242 


Ac weNorr ἐν χειμερία δ siate Gods ἐκ ταὸὺτ 
ἀνεσκίμῴθαι δι᾽ Ayavpat. ) 
Pinnvr, Olympian Odes. Ode vi, 1. 100 (ς 


472 noe) In the Pyvthsan Odes (iv, 25). Pin- 
dar speaks of “the brazen anchor, the «swift 
Acgo’s bridle’ (ods ᾿Δργούτ χαλινόν.) 
A ship is safer when two cables hold it. and an 
anxious mother, if she rear twins, has less to 
dread (Δέον due detendunt ntinacula navim, 
tuts οἵ gemings anaia mater alit) 
Propeativs, Fiegies Bk. di, εἰς 22,0. 
δΔ4μ ε) 
Ships ride not aafelv an one anchor (rats wuts ἐπ᾿ 
dyatons οὐκ ἀσφαλὴς dpuetea.) 

Hreopes, σι No G1 410. (eo ἃ ἢ. 100) 
Good ndyag at two ankers. men haue tolde, 
For if the tone faile. the Cother maic halde 

Joun Hevwoon, Proverhs, Pt. ii, ch. 9 (1846) 
It is safe riding at two ankers, a fire deuided in 
twayne burneth slower, a fountaine running into 
many rvuere is of lease force, 

Joun Lytv, Euphues (Arber). p. 116 (1859) 
It is best (o trust fo two anchors (Bonum ext 
duahus niti anchoris.) 

‘ Herwnrreon, Latin Proverbs, p. 41. (1869) 


41. (ς 


At the wendas they weven her ankres 
Unxsnonws, Early Prelit Aliterativo Poems, 
Pp 10% (ς 1040} 
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Come to our shyp our ankers ar in wayde. 


ALEXANDER Barcray, The Shyp 
(1874), i, 108. (1509) 

I will streight weie anker, and hoyse vp sayle. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
He for whom the sexton has tolled the bell ha: 

“weighed anchor.” 
NvAH Brooks, An Old Town with a History. 
Century Magazine, Sept., 1882, p. 707/2. 
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Xemember what is above you—a seeing eye 
and a hearing ear, and that all vour deeds are 
written in a book. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, ii, 1. (c. 

450) A saving of Rabbi Judah. 
A deman holds a book. in which are written the 
sins of a particular man; an Angel drops on it 
from a phial, a tear which the sinner had shed in 
doing ἃ good action, and his sins are washed out. 

ALBERIC, MONK oF MIONTE-CASSINO. (c. 1140) 

See Edinburgh Review, i, 67. 
“He shall not die. by G-—-," cricd mv uncle 
Toby. The Accusing Spirit. which flew up to heav- 
con's chancery with the oath, blushed a« he gave it 
in. and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down. 
dropped a tear upon the word and biotted it out 
ferever. 

STFRNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. vi, ch. ἃ. (1760) 
But. sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in 

Tuomas Campper., The Pleasures of Hope. Pt 

1. 387. (1799) 


of Folys 


8 
I want to be an angel. 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand. 
Urania Bairey, 1 Want to Bc an Angel. (1850) 


One may understand hke an Angel. and vet 
be a Devil. 
Troms Furrer, Gnomoloacta. No.3784. (17227) 
When the angels appear. the devils vanish 
Burcxmarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 22. (1417} 


10 
And he [the angel} said. Let me go, for the 
day breaketh. And he [Jacoh} said. ] wil re: 
let thee go, except thou bless me. (Non de- 
mittam te, nisi benedixeris mihi ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xxmii, 06. (c. SFO nc ) 
Hold the flect angel fast until he bless thre 
NATHANIEL Cotton, Te-morrow, 1 86 C1781) 
The Present. the Present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing ; 
Like the patriarch’s ange! hold it fast 
Till it gives tts blessing. 
J G. Witrrtrer, My Seoul and 1. St. τς (Se 
4 


Not Angles, but Angels! (Non Angli. sec 
Angeli!) 

Pore Grecory I (ς. §9§). on seeing some hand. 
some Enelish captives offered for sale in the 
market-place at Rome. See Freraran, Olu! 
Englith Hitter, p. 44. 
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They answered that they were called Angles. “It 


is well,” he (Giegory] said, “for they have the 
faces of angels.” (Responsum est, quod Angli 
vocarentur. At ille, “Bene,” inquit; “nam et 
angelicam habent faciem.”’) 
Bepe, Historica Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 
Bk. ii, ch. 1. (c. 730) 
Not Angles in short, but Angels. 
ΜΆΝΝΙΝΟ Cotes, They Tell No Tules, p. 229. 
(1942) 


1 
Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for 
thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares. (τῆς φιλοξενίας μὴ ἐπιλανθάνεσθε, διὰ 
ταύτης γὰρ ἔλαθόν τινες ξενίσαντες ἀγγέλοι.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, viii, 2. (c. A.D. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Et hospitalitatem nolite 
oblivisci, per hanc enim latuerunt quidam, 
Angelis hospitio receptis.” 
Til fits the stranger and the poor to wound. 
Unbless’'d thy hand, if. in this low disguise, 
Wander, perhaps, some inmate of the skies. 
Pope, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. wii, |. 576 (1126) 
Ii angels are entertained unaware, it is because 
thev have tact. 
Spencer Bayne, Murder Recalls Van Kill, p. 
37. (1939) 


2 e 
Why came you angel-wise? “Tis now five | 


months since you came to this door. (τί σὺ 
ϑεὸς πρὸς ἀνθρώποιτ;) 
Heroves, ριον. No. i, Ἰ. 9. 
A. D. Knox, tr. Loeb. 
Like angels’ visits, shurt and bnght. 
Jous Noragis, The Parting. (1637) 
Visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 
Rozert Brata, The Grate Pt ii, ) $86 (1743) 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been 
Like angel-visits, few and far between? 
Trosmas ΟἌΜΡΒΕΙ, The Pleasures of Hupe. 
Pt. i. 1. 377. (1799) 
Mr. Campbell, in altering the expression, has 
spoiled it. “Few” and “far between” are the same 
thing. 
Wirrrase Hazztint, Lectures on the Enelish 
Poets. (1818) Campbell never forgave Haz- 
litt for the criticism. 


A.v. 100) 


(ς. 


3 
By every man at birth a Spirit stands, 
A guide of virtue for life’s mysteries. 
(ἅπαντι δαίμων ἀνδρὶ σιμπαρίσταται 
εὐδὺη γενομένῳ, μυσταγωγὸτ τοῦ βίου ἀγαϑότ.) 
Minasxpin, Fragments. Kock, iti, 167. (c 100 
B.C.) Quoted by Prutaren, Moralia, 474B 
I guess one angel in another's hell: 
The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my geod one out 
Suakespeare, Passionate Pilgrim, 26 (1599) 
They are (as others suppose) appointed by those 
higher powers to keep men from their nativity, 
and to protect or punish them as they sce cause; 
and are called boni εἰ mali Genii by the Romans. 
Rosrert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. 
i, sec fi, mem 1, subs. 2. (1621) 
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4 
Look homeward Angel now, and melt with 
ruth. 
Jounx Mutton, Lycidus, |. 163. (1637) “Look 
Homeward, Angel” was used by Thomas 
Wolfe as the title of a novel in 1931, 


58 
Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels. (Minuisti eum paulominus ab angelis. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, viii, 5. (¢. 400 Β. ὁ.) 
To be even here but littl lower than the angels. 
Frank E. Sateptey, Frunk Fairlegh. Ch. 34 
(1850) 


6 
An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like 
an angel. 
SHAKESPFARE, Henry V, v, 1, 110. (1599) 
A ministering angel shall my sister be. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v. 1, 264. (1600) Scott, 
Murmion, canto vi, st) iO, has “A minister. 
ing angel thou.” 
The more angel she, And you the blacker devil! 
SEOAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2.130 (1605) 
An angel! or, if not, An earthly paragon! 
SHakrspeare, Cymobcline, in, 6.4% (1609) 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel. 
SraKkespeare, Henry VII, wil, 44 (1612) 
7 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest 
fell. 
SHAKESPEARE, Bucheth, iv, 3,22 (1606) 
8 
In heaven an angel is nobody in particular, 
Breasvuko Suaw, Mfavems for Revolutionists 
(1903) 


9 
An angel flew through the room (Ein Engel 
flog durchs Zimmer ) 

Usksxows A German proverb, alluding to the 
sudden silence which sometimes falls on a 
social group. It is widely used, but its origin 
ἐν uncertain The Dutch sav, “The pastor is 
going by” (De domine gaat voorbi) with 
the same meaning 

ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS, see under Evol tion 
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a See also Wrath 
Anger, ‘tis said. is the last thing to grow old. 
(θύμον ἔσχατοη λόγοι dori yhpar.) 

Atcagcs, Fragments Frag 67 (ς 698 #0.) 
Anger has no old age but only death, (θυμοῦ οὐδὲν 
γῆράς ἐστιν ἄλλο πλὴν |! Oareir.) 

Sopnoctrs, Oedipus at Colonus, Ἰ. 954. («, 408 
5.) Quoted by Scholiast on Sophocles with 
citation of the similar proverb, Oper lo, aver 
γηράσκει (Anger grows old last of all). This 
shorter form is cited by Exasats, Adagiz, 
{, vii, 13, with the Latin, “Ira omnium tardis- 
— senescit.”” See Eomonps, Lyra Gracca, |, 


11 
Hercules’ temper. ( ρακλέονν ὀργὴν.) 
Anrtstopuanss, The Wasps, 1. 1030 (422 5...) 


ANGER 


I'll let my pig out. (λύσω τὴν éuauris by.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, 1. 682. (412 5.C.) 
A proverbial phrase, which Rogers renders, 
“Our wildbeast wrath will break.” 
You would infuriate a rock. (καὶ yap ἂν wérpur | 
φύσιν σύ γ᾽ dpyaveas.) 
SopHocres Oedipus the King, |}. 334.(c. 409 B.C.) 
He has eaten scorpions. (σκορπίους βέβρωκε.) 
Unknown. Of one who is easily angered. 


1 

Anyone can become angry—that is easy, but 
to be angry with the right person, to the right 
degree, at the right time, for the right: pur- 
pose, and in the right way—this is not easy. 
(οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὸ μὲν ὀργισθῆναι παντὸς καὶ ῥᾷδιον.) 


Artistotit, Micomacheun Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 9, 
sec. 2. (338 Bo) 


Whenever vou get angry, Caesar. do not sav 
or do anything before repeating to yourself 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet. 
(rérrapa Ἴράμματα διελθεῖν πρὸς dat ror ) 

Ἄτην NSopoktS, the Stuic philosopher, to Augus- 
tus Caessr (ς 10 8 ©) Athenodorus had 
been granted Jcave to return to his home at 
Tarsus, but when. at his parting audience 
with the emperor he made this remark. Au- 
gustus seed his hand, saying, ‘DT sal have 
necd of vour presence here,” and detained 
hima whole vear 

When anyry count 10 before you speak. If very 
angry 160 

Tionxeas Jeavarrson, Letter to Charles Clay. 
(INIT) One of Jefferson's ten “canons of 
conduct” 

Take a little time-—count five-and twenty, Tatty- 
corm 

Dic wens, Latte Derrit Pt i,ch 14. (1887) 

When angiy, count four; when very angry. swear 

Maen Twas, Pudd’nhead Wilion's Calendar. 

(INQ) 
3 
Be not choleric and thou shalt not sin. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 190 (c. 
450) A medicval Jewish proverb declares: 
“Anger rusts the intellect so that it cannot 
discern night from wrong.” 

Cholericke complevions are soonest incensed to 
anger, beecause they abound in heate 

Gromer Partie, Petite Pallace: Curiatius and 
Horatea, p. 166. (1876) 


4 
He who gives vent to his anger destroys his 
house, 


pap sloetan Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 102b. (c. 
450) 


Allas! @ thousand folk hath rakel [hasty] ire 
Fully fordoon, and broght hem in the mire. 
Allas! for sorwe I wol my-selven dee! 
(παῦσε, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciples 
Tale, 1. χ81 (ς. 1389) 


Act nothing in furious pasion; it's putting to sea 
na storm, 


THoman Furier, Introductio ed Prudentiam. 
(1660) 
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5 

Lose not thy temper because of a scorner, 

So that he use thy mouth as a trap. 

Ben Siva, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Vili, 11. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


6 
If a man has anger in his heart, what further 
enemy need he fear? 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 21. (c. Α. Ὁ. 100} 
7 
Be angry for a serious cause. (Irascere ob rem 
gravem.) 

Cato (?), Disticha: Prol. No. 30. (c 175 5. τ.) 
Anger breeds hate, harmony nourishes love. 
(Ira odium generat. concordia nutrit amorem.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No 36. 

8 
Anger makes anv coward brave. (Quemlibet 
ignavum facit indignatio fortem. ) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catomts. (ς. 175 B.c.) See 

Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 
Valour’s whetstone, anger. 
Tomas Raxporpu, The Muses’ Looking-Gla‘s 
Act iti, sc. 2. (1638) 
Anger edgeth valour. 

Juunx Crane, Paroemtolugia, Ὁ. 178 (1639) 
Anger. which is said to be the whetstone of cour- 
age 

Davin Hume, Political Discourses, a. 31. (17823 


9 
Anger is a blind thing: often it prevents our 
seeing obvious matters, or obscures matters 
already understood. {τυφλόν ἐστι» ἡ ὀργή ) 
Cuysippis, On the Failure to Lead a Con- 
sistent: Late. (c. 250 B.c.) Quoted by Ριι- 
tarcH, Moraka, 450C. 
Anger in fighting doubtful claims eschew: 
It bars the mind from secing what is (rue. 
(Iratus de re incerta contendere noli 
impedit ira animum, ne possis cernere verum.) 
Cato (?), Diuticha Bk un. No. 4 (ς 15 ac) 


10 
IT have heard it often said that he who can- 
not be angry 15 no man. 
Tuomas Dexxer, The Honest Whore. Pt i. 
act i, sc 2. (1604) A variation of the proverb 
is given in Notec and Queries, vol 1840p 27: 
“Hee that cannot be angry is a fool. but hee 
that will not be angry is more foole ἡ 
Anger is one of the sinews of the soul. he that 
wants it hath a maimed mind. 
Tuomas Friter. The Holy State: Οἱ Anger. 
Bk. iii. ch. 8. (1642) 


11 
He who holds back rising anger like a rolling 
chariot. him I call a real driver; other peaple 
are but holding the reins. 

Drammarata, Commentaries. Verse 222. (ς 

Α.Ὁ. 4758) 

He hath wit at will that with an angrv heart can 
hold him still. 

Davip Feacuson, Scotush Proverbs. (ς. 1898) 
12 
The angry man never wanted woe. 

Tromas Daaxt, Bibliotheca §.-1,, p. 9. (163!) 
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The choleric man never wants woe. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 538. 
(1640) 

Angry (or hasty) men seldom want woe. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 51. (1670) 
‘Hasty in our language,” Ray adds, “is but a 
more gentle word for angry. Anger indeed 
makes men hasty, and inconsiderate in their 
actions. Furor iraque mentem praccipitant.” 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 801. (1732) 

Anger and haste hinder good counsel. 

H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 313. 
(1855) The Germans say, “Zorn thut nicht 
mit Rath” (Anger has nothing to do with 
counsel). 


Beware of vinegar and sweete wine, and of 
the anger of a peaceable man. 

Joun Frorio, First Fruites, fo. 30 (1573) 
Quoted by D’Isragns, Curtosities of Litera- 
ture: The Philosophy of Proverbs. 

Take heed of the Vinegar of sweet Wine, and the 
Anger of Good-nature. 

Frankuin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 
2 
Anger is never without a Reason. but seldom 
with a good One. 

FraNnkttn, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1753 


3 
A heady Man, and a Fool. may wear the same 
Cap. 

THomtas Futrer, Gnomologia No 212. (1732) 
He that is heady, is ru'ed by a Fool 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No 2178 (1732) 


4 
As Fire is kindled by Bellows. so is Anger 
by Words. 
THOMAS FCLier, Gnomologia. No. 677. (1732) 
Anger is a sworn Enemy. 
Anger is the Fever and Frenzy of the Soul. 
Anger makes a rich Man hated, and a poor Man 
scorned. 
Anger may glance into the Breast of a wise Man, 
but rests only in the Bosom of Fools 
THrowas FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 793-9 
Two to one in all things, against the angry Man 
Thomas Futter, Gnomologta. No. $336. 


δ 
Two Things a Man should never be angry at: 
what he can help, and what he cannot help. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. $333 (1732) 
Also Keiry, Scottish Proverbs, 322. (1721) 


6 
He who will be angry for any thing, will be 
angry for nothing. 
THomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Anger. 
(1642) 


Anger is hard to combat because it is willing 
to buy revenge with life. (χαλεπὸν φάσκων 
Ara: θυμῷ μάχεσθαι, γνχῆι γὰρ ὠνεῖσθαι.) 
Heractettus, Apothegm. (c. 518 να.) As 
quoted by Aatstorze, Politics, ν, 9, 18. 


8 
If she be angry, beshrew ber angry heart. 
Jonx Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1946) 
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She stamps like a ewe upon yeaning [lambing]. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 344. (1678). 

I warrant it put her into the hips. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Your ladyship’s absolutely in alt. . . . Yes, in alt: 
give me leave to tell your ladvship, that you have 
raised your voice a full octave higher. 

Georce COLMAN THE Evper, Afusical Lady. Act 

i. (1762) In alt: in the octave above the 
treble stave beginning with G. 
Come, please be a little less in alt. 

Mapame D'Araray, Camilla. Bk. ii, ch.5.(1796) 
Voice risen somewhat into alt. 

Car ye, Cromwell, iv, 60. (1845) 

“Hoity toity!” cries Honour, “Madam is in her 
airs, I protest!” 

Frevoinc, Tom Jones Bk vii, ch. 8. (1749) 


9 

He is at three woordis vp in the house roufe. 
Joun Hevwooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 

I ἀεῆς thee, said Scoggins wife (and was up in the 


- house top). 
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UNKNOWN, Scoggins Jests, p. 92. (1626) 

At three words he is at the top of the house. 
Tromas Draxe, Bibliotheca S.-1., p. 10. (1633) 

To be at τ' house-top: to be in a great rage. 
Witrtase Carr, Craven Dialect, i, 236. (1828) 

10 

Anger, sweeter far than trickling honey, wax- 

eth like smoke in the breasts of men. (χόλον, 

ες yAvalwe μέλιτος.) 

Ηοζμεε, Jad. Bk xviii, 1 108. (ς. 810 B.C.) 

[Anger] which sweeter is than honcy from the 

comb. (58 re πολὺ γλικίων μέλιτοῦ καταλει. 

βομένοιο.) 

Prato, Philibus. Sec. 47E. (c. 250 8.¢.) Para- 
phrasing Homer. 

1 

Anger is a short madness. (Ira furor brevis 

est.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1.62, (10 8c ) 

Certain wise men have claimed that anger is 

temporary madness. (Quidam itaque e sapicntilus 

viris iram dixerunt brevem insaniam.) 

Sexeca, De tra, Bk. §, ch. 1, sec. 2. (ς. ain. 49) 

Anger is a short madness, but a long one to him 

who Iettcth her have the bridle. (Ira ὁ brieve 

furor, ἃ chin’ol frena | E furor longho, che'l 
suo possessore. ) 

Petrarca, Sonetti Sopra Vari Argomenti. Son- 
net vix. (c. 1360) As quoted by Fronio, Firste 
Fruites, fo 42. The first line is, of course, a 
quotation from Horace. 

They say, my lords, ira furor brevis est, 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2,28. (1606) 

Anger, . . . madness itself—-ira furor brevis est. 

Roneat Buatos, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. i, sec. ji, mem ἐν subs, 9. (1621) 

Anger sets the house an fire; .. . it is a short 

macinesa. 

Jenemy Tavion, Sermons, (1650) 

He was much in the right whoever it was that 

first call’d Anger, a short madness, 

Sm Room L’Estaancs, tr, Seneca's Morel. 
Ch. 4. (ς. 1680) 
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Fear (which, like anger, is a short madness). 
Cirartes Kincs_zey, Westward Hol! Ch. 18. 
(1845) 


1 
Anger is excited principally by pride. 
SAMUEL JouNSON. Boswe Lt, Life, 1 May, 1773. 


2 
Let him cool in the skin he hat {grew hot] in. 

James Ke ry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (1721) 
Let him come to himself, like MacKibbon's 
crowdy [porridge]. 

James Ke ry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 237. (1721) 
Ye'll cool and come to yoursell, like MacGibbon’'s 
crowdy, when he set it out at the window-hole. 

Watter Scott, Rob Roy, Ch. 25. (1818) 

Keep cool: it will be all one a hundred years 
hence. 

EMERSON, Representative Men: 

(1850) 
A man should study ever to keep cool. He makes 
his inferiors his superiors by beat. 

ΕΜΈΒΒΟΝ, Lectures: Social Aims. (1860) 

3 
Vain is anger without strength. (Vana est 
sine Viribus ira.) 

Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. i, ch.10.(c. 25 B.C.) 


Montaigne 


4 
That ancient adage, from an angry man. get 
thee gone but for a while; but from an enemy. 
for ever. 

James Manag, tr, Celestina, Ὁ. 99, (1631) 
From a choleric man withdraw a little; from him 
that savs nothing, for ever 


Greorcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 170 
(1630) 


5 
The size of a man can be measured by the 
size of a thing that makes him angry. 

J. Κα Morrey. Some Things 1 Relieve. (1937) 


6 
Thou art a God... slow to anger. (Deus 
longanimis. ) 

Old Testament: Nehemiah, ix, 17. (c. 444 8 ¢ ) 
He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
a city. (Melior est patiens viro forth: et qui 
dominatur animo suo, evpugnatore urbium ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, ἃ2 (ὁ 350 ΒΑ) 
Who ts mighty ? He that masters his nature, as it 
is said: “He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city ” 

Ren Zoma, Mithnah: Pirké Aboth, iv, 1. (ς. 

An. 4%) Ocvesterley, tr. 
Who is mighty ? He who conquers his passions 

Rabyvlonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, iv, 1. (c 

480) See also under Serr-controt, 
Reware of him that is slow to anger: he is anery 
for something, and will not be pleased for nothing 
Franxtin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1739. 


lo be in a stew. (In fermento iacet.) 
Pravrus, Mercator, 1 959. (ς, 200 κοὶ The 
Germans say, “Er ist cin wenig heiss ecbadet™ 
(He's in too hot a bath). 
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He has hay on his horns, give him a wide berth! 
(Facnum habet in cornu: longe fuge!) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 34. (35 5.6.) 
See under Hay. 
His anger is at the edge of his nostrils. 
J. L. Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 467. 
(1817) Ready to burst out. 
So furious that the hair raises one’s cap. (Nu fa 
‘chung kuan.) 
Justus Dooritrie, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 194. 
(1872) 
I thought North would blow a fuse. 


G. H. Coxe, The Glass Triangle, p. 132. (1940) 
8 


The worst sauce for meat, anger. (ἀτερπέστατον 
ὄψον ἐμβαλεῖν. . . τὴν ὀργήν.) 
Prutagrcn, Moralia: On the Control of Anger. 
Sec. 461C. (c. a.v. 95) 


9 
Thou hast the advantage of the angry when 
thou keepest silence. 

Pran-HoTep, Precepts. (c. 2550 B.C.) 

Anger restrained is wisdom gained. (Leniter qui 
saeviunt sapjunt magis.) 

Prautus, Bacchides, |. 408. (190 B c.) 

Never to master one’s anger is a mark of intem- 
perance and lack of training. (τὸ γὰρ μηδαμοΐ 
κρατεῖν ὀργῆς ἀπαίδειτον «αἱ ἀκόλαστον.) 

PrerarcnH, Lives: Solon. Ch. 21. (c. a. Ὁ. 10) 
Place ἃ curb and drag on your anger. (Pone irae 
{rena modumque.) 

Juvenat, Satires Sat. vili, }. 88. (ς. 4.0. 120) 
No man hath drunk a better draught than that of 
anger which he hath swallowed for God's sake. 

MoHAMMED, Sunnah. (c. 650) See Sarings af 

Muhammad, p. 64. 
On asking the sage who may be truly termed a 
hero, he replied, He who can requite folly with 
meckness, and subdue his anger. 

SaromMon Ian Gapirol. Mibkar ka-Poninim 

(Chotce of Pearls), No. 92. (ς. 1050) 
The sages were asked. Which is the most com- 
mendable war? That which is waged against our 
evil desires, was their reply 

Satomon Tan Gasiror, Mibkar ka-Peninim, 

No. 204. “Have vou also subdued the in- 
ternal enemy between vour mbs?” the sare 
asked of the conquerors who were boasting 
of having subdued an enemy (Prrké Aboth, 
iv, 1.) And Seneca applied the same phrase 
to Alexander “Alexander, the conqueror of 
so many kings and peoples, was himeclf cub- 
dued by anger.” (Alexander victor tot regum 
atque populorum irae succubuit.' 
By controlling the anger of a minute, vou may 
avaid the remorse of a lifetime. (Jén τὸ i shih 
(ἐπ. chung shén wu nao mén_) 
Serwyw Gurney Crampion, Racial Proverhs, 
p. 42. (1938) A Chinese proverb 


10 
With the good man anger is quick to die 
(Bonum ad virum cito moritur iracundia ) 
Pracicies Svavs, Sententiac. No.87.(c. 43 8.¢ ) 
Like fragile ice, anger in time passes away. (Ut 
fragilis glacies. interit ira mora ) 
Ovi, Artis Amatoriae Bk ἰ. 1. 874. (c Tac) 
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Anger dieth quickly with a good man. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1670) 
Anger is short-liv’d in a good Man. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 796. (1732) 


Lose vour temper once for all with the man 
with whom you don't want to lose it often. 
(Cui nolis saepe irasci irascaris semel.) 

Pusririus Syrus,Sententiae.No.127.(c.43 B.C.) 
It is wisdom to lose one’s temper late and then 
once for all. (Prudentis est irascier sero et semel.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 550. 

2 

A weapon should be taken from, not given 
to, an angry man. (Eripere telum non dare 
irato decet.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.184.(c.43 BC.) 
Most weighty is the anger of an upright man. 
(Gravissima est probi hominis iracundia.) 

Pusuiiivs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 230. 

A wise man grows anery slowly but seriously. 
(Tarde sed graviter sapiens irascitur ) 

Pusiitics Syrus, Sententiae. No. 695. 

A man is outside himself when angry. (Homo ex- 
tra corpus est suum cum irascitur ) 

PuBLILivus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 241. 

The anery man takes the (hostile) will for the 
deed. (Iratus etiam facinus consilitum putat ) 

Pusrivivs Syrus, Sententiac. No. 301. 

It is on returning to his senses that the angry 
man is angry with himself. (Iratus cum ad se 
rediit sibi tum irascitur.) 

Puaririvs Syreus, Sententine. No 311. 

An angry man has only accusations to utter 
(Iratus nihil non cnminis loquitur loco.) 

Peueacinius Syvrus, Sententiae No 319. 

The law sees the angry man. the anery man sees 
not the law. (Lex videt iratum, iratus legem non 
videt.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 344. 

Anger usually forgets the law. (Legem solet obli- 
viscier iracundia.) 

Pruacitius Syaus, Sententiae, No. 345. 

To be angry with the powerful is to seek danger 
for oneself. (Potenti irasci «δὶ periclum = est 
quaerere.) 

Pusiitius Syxus, Sententiae. No, 531. 
Anger’s way is to regard nothing. (Respicere nihil 
consuevit iracundia.) 

Puacitius Syeis, Sententiac. No. 638. 

What can show anger must ever be dreaded. 
(Semper metuendum quicquid irasci potest.) 
Prarinivs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 679, 


3 
Nothing is benefited by delay except anger. 
(Rei nulli prodest mora nisi iracundiac. ) 

Puansmis SvacsSententiae No.628.(c.43 pc.) 
The greatest corrective for anger is delay. (Mavi- 
mum remedium irae mora est.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 29. (cr. aio. 64) 

Repeated in Bk. tii, with dilatio for mora. 

Give not reins to your inflamed passions: take 
time and a Jittle delay; impetuosity manages all 
things badly. 

Stratius, Thebaid. Bk. x, |. 703. (c. a.b. 80) 
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Delay is the antidote of anger. (Harren ist des 
Zornes Gegengift.) 
Crarties Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 324. (1856) A German proverb. 


4 

The angry man always thinks he can do more 
than he can. (Semper iratus plus se posse 
putat quam possit.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae, No 643. (c. 43 
B.c.) Quoted by ALBERTANO OF BRESCIA, 
Liber Consolationis. 

He that hath great ire and wrath in himself, he 
weencth alway that he may do things that he 
may not do. 

Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 18. (ς. 
1387) 

5 

Angry men make themselves beds of nettles 
Samvuen Ricnarpsos, Clarissa. Ch 7. (1748) 

6 

To carry the hand quickly to the sword in 

anger is to carry the back of the hand to the 

teeth in regret. 

Sani, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 4. (ς, 1257) 
Anger begins with Folly. and ends with Repent. 
ance. 

Trosas FULrer, Gnomologia No 792 (1732) 
Anyer and folly walk cheek by jole, repentance 
treads on both their heels. 

Frankiis, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1741. 
Take this remark from Richard, poor and lame: 
What’er ’s begun in anger. ends in shame. 

Frankrin, Poor Richard’: Almanack, 1734. 


7 

When anger swells the heart. 

The idlv-barking tongue restrain. 

(σκιδναμένας ἐν στήθεσιν 5070 

λώσσαν μαψυιυλάκαν πεφιλαχθε.Ὶ 

ΘΆΡΡΗΟ, Fragments. Frag 117] (ς 610 pe) 

Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 456E See 
Eomonns, Lyra Grarca, i, 277 

8 

Anger is like those ruins which break them- 

selves against what they fall upon (Tra ruinis 

simillima, quae super id quod oppressere fran. 

guntur ) 

Seneca, De fra Bk ich Τί ὡς 1. (clan 55) 
How much better it is to forsake anger than to 
wait for anger to forsake vou. (Quanto satius est 
iram relinquere quam ab ira relinqui!) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk iti, ch 27, sec 4 
It is hidden anger that harms (Tra quae tegitur 
nocet.) 

Seneca, Medea, 1. 183. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 

9 
Anger is a spender—few indulge it without 
cost. (Ira impendit, paucis gratuita est.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 5, sec. 4. fc. ἃ ἢ. 45) 
Anger makes dull men witty. but it keeps them 
poor. 

Francis Bacon, Apothegms. No. 4. (1625) 

Quoted as a saying of Queen Elizabeth. 
Anger raiseth invention, but it overheateth the 
oven. 

Loro Hatirax, Maxims. Works, p. 237. (1673) 


I TACT CEI AO Oe A ENS tT — 
we 


Anger warms the Invention, but overheats the 
Oven. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
Anger is an expensive luxury in which only men 
of a certain income can indulge. 

Grorce Wittiam Curtis, Prue and I. Ch. 6. 

(1857) 
Few men can afford to be angry. 
AUGUSTINE BIKRELL, Obiter Dicta: Edmund 


Burke. (1884) 
1 


Never anger Made good guard for itself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 1, 9. 
(1606) 
Prithee, go hence; 
Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chance. 
SHARESPEAKE, Antuny and Cleopatra, v, 2, 172. 


Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iv, 2, 50. (1607) 
Every Stroke our Fury strikes, is sure to hit our- 

selves at last. 

Wirttase Pexs, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

271. (1693) 

To be angry is to revenge the faults of others 
upon ourselves 

Pore. Thoughts on Vartous Subjects. (1727) 
Anger is many times more hurtful, than the In- 
jury that caused it 

Tomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 794. (1732) 
Anxer punishes its self, 

Tiostas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 799. 
3 Anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-metde tires him. 

Suakespraxt, Henry Vl, 1,1, 132 (16122) 
He that strives not to stem his anger’s tide, 
Does a wild horse without a bridle mde 

(Ὅν Crpstr, Love's Last Shift. Act i, sc. 7. 

(1696) 

A man in a passion rides a mad horse. 

Franktin, Poor Ric hard’s Almanack, 1749 


4 
Touch me with noble anger! 
Suakesprare, Aing Lear, it, 4, 279. (1605) 
Anger is a noble infirmity. 
Martin Ε Tu pprr, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Hatred and Anger. (1839) 


δ 

Don Pedro: 1 think he be angry indeed. 
Cluudty: If he be, he knows how to turn his 
girdle. 

SHAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado about Nothing, v, 1, 
141. (1598) To find a harmless outlet for his 
anger. 

If you be angry, turne the buckle of your girdle 
behind you. 

Nicworas Breton, 4 Poste with a Packet of 
Mad Letters. (1603) Hower, Englichk Prov- 
erbs. (1659) D’Avaenant, Play-Houwse to Be 
Let. Act v. (c. 1663) 

If any man take exceptions, let him tum the 
buckle of his girdle. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader, (1621) 
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If any man be angry at it,--I am plain, and shall 
use a homely expression: Let him turn the buckle 
of his girdle behind him! 

OLiver CROMWELL, Speech, 17 Sept., 1656. 
If miss will be angry for nothing, take my counsel, 
ἐπε bid her turn the buckle of her girdle behind 

er. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Never Jook grim at me, man—if ye're angry, ye 
ken how to turn the buckle o’ your belt behind 


you. 
Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 25. (1818) 


6 
Let’s purge this choler without letting blood 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I1, i, 1, 1§3 (31595) 
What, drunk with choler ? 

SHAKESPEARE, / Henry IV, i, 3, 129. (1597) 
Aggravate your choler. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV, ii, 4, 176. (1598) 
Choler is an ill guest. 

Sm Tuomas OVversury, 

Chimney-Corner. (1613) 


Newes from the 
7 
Yf thou be angry with me without a cause 
thou shalt be made at one w'out amendes 
Joun Stansrivce, Vulgaria, sig C2. (c. 1320) 
He that will be angry without cause, 
Must be at one, without amendes. by sage sawes. 
Juun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
He that crabs (quarrels) without cause. shuuld 
mease [grow calm] without amends. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (c. 
1598) 
Be not angry with any without a cause If thou 
beest, thou must not onely. as the Proverb saith, 
be appeas'd without amends, but, as our Saviour 
saith, be in danger of the judgement. 
Tuomas FuLrer, The Holy State: Anger. Bk. 
il. ch. 8. (1642) 
He that is angry without a cause, shall be pleased 
without amends 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. τὸ 
Fuirer, Gnomologia, No 


(1670) 
2277. (1732) 


8 
What vexed and nied him (to use his own ex- 
pression), was the infernal indifference 
of Clavering. 

W. M. Tracweray, Pendennis. Ch. 64. (1848) 
Thar aint no sense in gittin’ riled. 

Bart Harte, Jim. (1870) 


9 
Their rage supplies them with weapons. 
(Furor arma ministrat.) 

Vercit, Acneid. Bk. i, 1. 180. (19 Bc ) 
ci brings back his strength. (Ac vim suscitat 
ira. 

Vero, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 4.4. 

Anger makes a weapon. (Telum ira facit.) 

Vexcit, Aeneid. Bk. vii, |. 508. 

However weak the hand. anger gives it strength 
(Quamlibet infirmas adiuvat ira manus.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 7, 1. 66. (13 B.c.) 
Rage supplies all with arms. When an angry man 
thirsts for blood anything will serve him fr a 
spear. Fury turns a stick into a cudgel. (Omnibus 
armatur rabies. pro cuspide ferri | cuncta volant, 
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dum dextra ferox in vulnera saevit.| pro telo 


veritur quidquid suggesserit ira.) 

Cravoian, Rimunti Telum Ira Facit. (c. a.0. 
395) “Anger affords a weapon to him who 
seeks one.” 

Anger seeks its prey,— 
eens to tear with sharp-edged tooth and 
claw. 

Georce Exiot, Spanish Gypsy. Bk. i. (1868) 


1 
Fury and anger carry the mind away. (Furor 
traque mentem praecipitant. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, |. 316. (19 B.C.) 
He that cannot refravne his ire hath no power 
oulr his witte. 
λει, Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 23. (1477) 
When a Man grows angry, his Reason rides out. 
THomas FuLrter, Gnomologia. No. 5533. (1732) 


II—Anger: Proverbial Comparisons 
2 
He is as angry as a pissemyre. 
CrHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Somnour’s 
Tale, 1. 117. (c. 1388) 
3 
As angrie as an Asse with a squib in his breech. 
Ranore Cotcrave, French-English Dictionary: 
Asne. (1611) 


4 
Madder than a wet hen. 

Jane Farstvrr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 75. (1938) 
She was as mad as a wet hen. 

Cnais Hare, Exit Screaming, Ὁ. 127. (1942) 


§ 
As mad as the baiting bull of Stamford. 

THosas Fucrer, Worthies, ti, 268. (1662) 

As mad as the baited bull at Stamford. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 714. (1732) 
Fuller explains that the proverb arose from 
the condition made by Earl Warren when he 
gave the town a meadow for a public park, 
that they find a mad bull six weeks before 
Christmas day every year, for the Christmas 
sports. 


6 
He's as mad as a cat that's lost a mouse. 
O. Henry (ἘΝ. 5. Porter), The Clarion Call. 
(1908) 


7 
So angry it affected my sight. (Ita iracundia 
obstitit oculis. ) 

Pravutus, Asinaria, |. 4$1. (c. 200 8.c.) 


8 
Mad as a buck. 
SHAKEsrrart, The Comedy of Errors, iil, 1, 
72. (1593) 


9 
As wrath as a wasp. 
Unxnown, Alexander, |. 738. (c. 1350) 
Lorde, as she was testy, Angry as = waspy | 
Joun ὅκπεξιτον, Elynous Rummynge, |. 330. 
(1529) 
Nowe mery as a cricket, and by and by Angry 
as 8 Waspe. 
Jonx Hevwooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11, (1546) 


ANSWER 


| ὲ AGONY 


1 
I do think he piled the agony up a little too 
high in that last scene. 

FREDERICK Marrvat, Diary in America. Ser. 

i, vol. ii, p. 39. (1839) 
They are hard to beat in the way of piling up the 
agony in the way of strong phrases. 

G. O. Suretos, 5. δ. Prentiss, p. 426. (1850) 
They think there is no way but ‘to pile up the 
agony,’ to intensify the sense of danger. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, We and Our Neigh- 

bors, Ὁ. 219. (1875) 


ANGLING, See Fishing 
ANOTHER 


11 

Roister Doister: If it were an other but thou, 
it were a knave. 

AMerrygreek: Ye are an other yourself, sir. 

Nicotras Upatrt, Ralph Rotster Doister. Act 
iii, sc. 5. (1553) 

Greenes Tu Quoque. 

Jonn Cooxe, Title. (1614) “Tui quoque.” 
Latin for ‘thou also,” or, in English sling, 
“you're another.”’ 

“T did not mean to abuse the cloth; I only said 
your conclusion was a non sequitur.” “You're 
another,” cries the sergeant, “an' you come to 
that, no more a sequitur than yourself.” 

Firtpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. ix, ch. 6. (1749) 

“Sir,” said Mr. Tupman, “you're a fellow.” “Sir,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, “νου τὸ another.” 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 15. (1836) 

No man knows better the effect of the tu quoque 
form of argument. 

[πὸ Lyttoy, Alice. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1838) 


ANSWER 
See also Question and Answer 


12 
He maketh an answer worthy of a beating, 
for its freight 1s of ill. 

Amen-em-apt, Teaching How to Live. Col. 12, 


1. 5. (ε. 700 B.C.) 
13 


A violent answer sets weapons of fight in mo- 
tion; speak therefore with the sweetness of 
affection. 

Ant, Teaching. No. 38. (c. 2000 8.c.) Budge, tr. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. (Responsio 
mollis frangit iram.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 1. (ες. 350 B.C.) 

Tarencn (Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 134) cites 
a similar medieval Latin proverb: “Fran- 
gitur ira gravis, cum fit responsio suavis” 
(Broken is anger when one answers softly). 
John Wyclf renders the Bible phrase, "ἃ 
soft answere brekith ire.” 
The soft word the loud stilleth. 
Jonn Gower, Confesso Amantis, Bk. vil, 1. 
1$83. (ε. 1390) 
A soft answer turneth away rats. 
Vacnex Linosar, Foolish about Windows. 
(1924) 


ANSWER 


1 
I’m a smart guy who chases news . . 
knows all the answers. 
J. W. Bectag, The Bones of Napoleon, Ὁ. 245. 
(1940) 
Nobody has all the right answers all the time. 
H. 1. Puitiips, On White or Rye, Ὁ. 112. 
(1941) Quoted as an “old adage.” 


2 
Answer not before thou hast heard the cause. 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xi, 8. (c. 190 B.C.) 


. and 


3 

To “get out of my house.” and “what do you 
want with my wife?” there’s no answer. (A 
‘idos de mi casa,” y ‘qué queréis con mi 
mujer?” no hay responder.) 

: Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43 (1615) 


My appearance seemed to her like an answer 
to prayer. 

AGATHA Curistig, The Patriotic Murders, Ὁ. 72. 
(1941) 


Burning is no answer. (Briler n'est pas ré- 
pondre. ) 

CaMitre Disstountns, to Robespierre, when 
the latter proposed to burn the numbers of 
the moderate journal, Le Vieux Cordelier. 
(1792) The retort became proverbial. 

To bung up a man’s eyes ain't the way to en- 
lighten him. 


ΤΟ Haripeurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 4. (1843) 
6 


Such answer as a man gives, such will he get. 
Feacuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 


7 
The shortest answer is doing. 
Grorce Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 554. 


| 
| 
| 


(1640) Gabriel Harvey often quotes the Ital- | 


lan proverb, “Il pensare non importa ma il 
fare’ (Thinking is of no importance but 
doing). 


8 
No reply is best. 

James Kery, Scottish Proverbs, p. 267. (1721) 
Bacon quotes “an obscure fellow” as saying. 
“Qui replicat, mulliplicat™ (He who replies. 
multiplies). The Germans have a proverb, 
“Keine Antwort ist auch cine Antwort” (No 
answer is also an answer). 


9 

Every man shall kiss his lips that giveth a 
right answer. (Labia deosculabitur, qui recta 
Verba respondet.) 

ae Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 26.(c, 350 B.C.) 


You shall never take her without her answer, 
unless you take her without her tongue. 
SHAKESPEARE, Ast Vou Like It. iv, 1,174. A pro- 
verbial saying. (1600) 


T pause for a reply. 
SHAKesprare, Julius Caesar, ili, 2, 16. (1499) 
ut answer came there none. 
Water Scott, The Bridal of Triermain. Canto 
lik, st. 10. (1813) 
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That’s a blazing strange answer. 


Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. Bk. i, ch. 2. 
(1859) 


ANT 
12 


What, is the breeze in your breech? 

BrAUMONT AND FLetcuER, Monsieur Thomas. 
Act. iv, sc. 6. (1619) Breeze: gadfly. 

To have a breeze in his breech. Spoken of one that 
frisks about, and cannot rest in a place. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 

As a matter of fact, they’re full of red ants. 

Puitip Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 

I'll get the ants out of those moonlit pants. 

KAUFMAN AND Hart, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Act i. (1939) 

Warner started to have ants in his pants. 

CorNELL Woocricn, The Bride Wore Black, p. 
181. (1940) 

He began to move about as if hot-nosed ants were 
exploring the farthest reaches of his pants. 

THORNE SMITH, Passionate Witch, Ὁ. §. (1941) 
You have ants in your pants tonight. 

Ronert G. Dean, Layoff, p. 158. (1942) An 
American saying, popularized by Hugh S. 
Johnson in 1939. 

13 
Every ant has its spleen. (Cada hormiga 
tulene su ira.) 

CHARLES CAHLER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 253. (1856) A Spanish proverb: from the 
old Greek, ἔνεστι κἂν» μύρμηκι χολή (Even an 
ant has its spleen). which warns not to de- 
spise an enemy. however insignificant. “Even 
a gnat has its sting" is of similar significance 
See under Litre Tunes 

14 
To the ant, a few drops of rain is a food 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 438 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
15 
The Wise-one gathers her store. (ὅτε ἴδρις 
σωρὸν dudrai.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 778. (ς SOO RC) 
“Wise-one” or “Provident One,” proverbial 
for the ant. 

The ants are a people not strong. vet they prepare 
their meat in the summer. (Formicae populus in- 
firmus, qui praeparat in messe cibum sibi } 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxx, 28. (c. 400 a. c.) 
The sailors who scour every sea, all say that they 
bear toil with this in view. that when old thev 
may retire into secure case. once they have piled 
up their provisions; even as the tiny, hard-work- 
ing ant (for she is their model) drags all she can 
with her mouth. and adds it to the heap she is 
building, because she is not unaware and not heed. 
less οὐ the morrow. (Haud ignara ac non incauta 
futuri.) 

Horace, Satéres. Bk. i, Sat. §, 1.33. (35 Bc.) 


16 

The ant has taught some of us to dread hun- 

ger and cold. (Frigusque famemque | formica 

tandem quidam expavere magistra.) 
Juvenar, Satires. No. vi, 1. 360. (ς. ap. 120) 
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1 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard: consider her 
ways, and be wise. (Vade ad formicam o 
piger, et considera vias eius, et disce sapien- 
tiam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Go to the ant, thou Sot, and learn more wisdom. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.190.(1709) 
Go to the bee, thou poet, consider her ways and 
be wise. 

BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act ii. 

(1903) 
The ant, which for many years served as a model 
of intelligence and industry in the school-readers, 
has been proven to be a doddering idiot and a 
waster of time and effort. 

O. Henry, The Higher Pragmatism. (1909) 

2 
"Twere better for the ant not to have wings. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apologue 16. (c. 1258) 
To her hurt the ant got wings. (Por su mal le na- 
cieron alas a la hormiga.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
If God purposes to destroy an ant, he permits her 
to grow wings. 

J. L. Burcxuarot, Arahic Proverbs. No. 11. 

(1817) Pride goeth before a iall. 


ANTIQUITY 
See also Past 


3 
It is probable that primitive mankind, whether 
sprung trom the earth [Hestop, Works and 
Days, 108; PINDAR, Nemean Odes, vi, 1] or 
the survivors of some destructive cataclysm 
[Prato Laws, 676 ff; ΤΙιμαξι 5, 22 ff] were 
just like ordinary foolish people, so that it is 
absurd that we should abide by their notions. 
AgistoTLe, Politics. Bk. ii, ch. 5, sec. 12. (c. 
330 B.C.) 


4 
To speak truly, “Antiquitas saeculi iuventus 
mundi.”’ These times are the ancient times, 
when the world is ancient. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning. Bk.i. (1605) 
Reason will tell you that old age or antiquity is 
to be accounted by the farther distance from the 
beginning. 

Georce HAKEWwILL, An A pologie of the Power 

of God. (1627) 
To Antiquity it self I think nothing due. For if 
we will reverence the Age, the Present is the 
Oldest. 

Tuomas Hossss, Leviathan, Conclusion.(1651) 
We are the only white-bearded, silver-headed an- 
cients. 

Sypney Smita, Peter Plymley Letters. No. 5. 

(1807) 
We are Ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times. 
Tennyson, The Day-Dream: Envot. (1842) 


δ 

The ancients tell us what is best, but we must 

learn of the moderns what is fittest. 
Franxwin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1738. 


ANTIQUITY 
6 
Antiquity cannot privilege an Error, nor 
Novelty prejudice a Truth. 
Antiquity is not always a Mark of Verity. 
ae FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 803-804. 
1732) 


The shade and color of misty antiquity. 
(Umbra et color quasi opacae vetustatis. ) 


AuLus Getuius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. x, ch. 3. (c. 
A.D. 150) 


It seems to me much harder to be a modern 
than an ancient. (I] me semble beaucoup plus 
difficile d’étre un moderne que d’étre un an- 
clen.) 

; Josepu Jounert, Pensées. No. 233. (1810) 


Before Theognis was born. (Priusquam nas- 
ceretur Theognis. ) 

Lucitivs, Sermones. (c. 1408 ¢.) As quoted by 
AvuLus Gettivs, i, 3,19. A proverbial phrase. 
Theognis’ date was c. 580 8 ¢. The Enclish 
equivalent, of course, is “As old as Adam.” 
See under Ace. 

This I knew before Theounis’ birth. (τουτὶ μὲν 
ἥδειν πρὶν ()έογνιν γεγονεναι.) 

Ριυτακοη, Moralia: Philosophers. Sec. 7776. 
(c. α.Ὁ. 95) Quoted from an unknown comic 
poet. Kock, iii, 495. A proverbial expression 
for anything which has been common knowl- 
edge for a long time, “Queen Mary's dead,” 
for example. 

From the time of Deucalion. (A Deucalione ) 

Lucuivs, Satires. Bk. vi, frag. 284, Loch. (c. 
123 8.¢.) Deucalion was the Greck Noah, 
who built himself a boat and saved himself 
and his wife Pyrrha. when warned by Pro- 
metheus that Zeus intended to destroy the 
human race by a great flood. Hence the 
phrase means, “Dating from the flood” 
“Post diluvium” (Subsequent to the flood) 
is a Latin proverbial phrase, sometimes de- 
noted by the initials, P.D 

Hang dignity, it's of the oak 
tamejuam δρυός) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. ii, epis, 19. (59 Be.) 
A proverb alluding to a supposed acorn diet 
before the use of grain was discovered 

In the consulship of Plancus (Consule Planco ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 14, 1. 28. (23 5.6} 
Horace is saving that his whitening hair 
softens a spirit prone to strife, and that he 
would not have brooked such insult: when 
hot with youth, in the consulship of Plancus 

In the reign of Saturn. (Saturno rege ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1.1 (Ὁ a p 120) 
More ancient than Chaos and the reign of Saturn. 

(Antiquior quam chaos et Saturnia tempora.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. viii, No. 40. 
(1523) A variation is “Older than Codrus” 
(Antiquior Codro). Codrus was the last of 
the legendary kings of Athens. See Erasmus, 
Adngia, iv, iii, 20. 

ihe had not yet grown a beard. (love nondum 
arbato.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 18. (c. a.p. 120) 


(Dignitatis rcs 
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Before Euclid. (πρὸ Εὐκλείδοι".) 

Lucian, Cataplus. Sec. 5. (c. A.D. 170) “Before 
Euclid” was a proverbial phrase for an- 
tiquity. Euclid was the Athenian archon of 
403 B.c., the year in which democracy was 
restored to Athens. 

It is no longer the time when Bertha span. (Ce 
n’est plus le temps que Berthe filoit.) 

Le Roux ve Liney, Proverbs Francais, ii, 28. 
Quoting a proverb of the 16th century. “It is 
difficult to say with certainty,” De Lincy 
comments, “which queen this proverb refers 
to.” Some authorities say it was Berthe, first 
wife of King Robert, others that it was the 
Queen of Rudolph ΠΠ of Burgundy, who was 
represented as continually spinning. ‘Bertha, 
the Spinner, Qucen of Helvetia,” says Lonc- 
FELLOW in The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
The Germans say, “Hin ist die Zeit da Bertha 
spann” (Gone is the time when Bertha span). 

It was a mighty while ago. 

BEN Jonson, Every Afun in His Humour. Act 
i, sc. 3. (1598) 

In the time of King Wamba. (En ticmpo del rey 
Wamba.) 
CERVANTES. Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch 27. (1605) 
A Gothic King of Spain who died about 680. 
This was old wisdom when Noah sailed the seas. 
J.H. Mc Cartny, {1 Were King. Act ii.(1901) 
Way back when Hector was a pup. 

H oS) Keever, The Sharkskin’ Book, p. 173. 
(1941) Repeated in his The Bottle with the 
Green War Seal, p. 48. (1942) 

He’s been here for ages-— since Hec. was a pup. 

ANNE Rowe,The Little Dog Barked,p. 13(1942) 

This~-all this -was in the olden Time long ago. 

Bpovr ALEAN Por, The Haunted Palace. (1845) 


1 
The old order passes. thrust out by the new. 
(Cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura Bk. ii, 1] 964. 
(c. 44.5.60. 
The old order changeth, vielding place to new. 
TENNYSON, The Passing of Arthur, |. 408. 
(1809) Also The Coming of Arthur, 1. 508. 


II—Antiquity: The Good Old Times 


2 
They that Reverence too much Old Times are 
but a Scorne to the New. 

Francts Bacon, Essays: Of Innovations.(1597) 


3 
To glorify the past and to condemn the pres- 
ent has always been the way of the scholar. 

Cuvanc-tszt, Philosophy. Ch. ἃ. (c. 400 κι cc.) 
Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these? (Ne dicas: Quid 
putas causae est quod privra tempora meliora 
fuere quam nunc sunt ?) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii. 10. (c. 250 

8.C.) Babylonian Talmud: Skabbath, 112b. 

Praiser of the days past, when he was a boy. 
(Laudator temporis acti se puero.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 173. (c. 20 B.c.) 


You are ever admiring the old and antiquated. 
(Vetera tantum et antigua mirari.) 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus. Sec. 15. (c. 
A.D. 85) 
We extol ancient things, regardless of our own 
age. (Vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 88. (c. A.D. 116) 
Last year was always better. (Semper superioris 
anni meliora.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia. (c. Α. Ὁ. 125) Also cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, v, 92. 
Observe old Vellum; he praises former times, as 
if he’d a mind to sell ’em. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
The “good old times”—all times, when old, are 
good. 
: Lorp Byron, The Age of Bronze, }. 1. (1823) 


You praise the fortune and manners of the 
men of old, and yet, if on a sudden some god 
were for taking you back to those days, you 
would refuse every time. 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 7, ]. 23. (35 Bc.) 
To look back to antiquity is one thing; to go back 
to it is another. 


C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 148. (1820) 
5 


Let ancient times delight other folk: I reivice 
that I was not born till now. (Prisca iuvent 
alios: ego me nunc denique natum ' gratulor.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, ). 121. (c. 1.8.6.) 
Praise they that will Times past. I jov to see 
My selfe now live: this aee best pleacseth me. 
Ropert Herrick, The Present Time Best Pleas- 
eth. (1648) 
He praised the present and abused the past, 
Reversing the good custom of old davs. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto in, st. 79. (1818) 


6 
He praises al thing that es gan; 
Of present thing he praises non. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundt, |. 3577. (c. 1380) 
He .. . preferreth all countries before his owne. 
Sr THomas Oversury, Characters: An Affec- 
tate Traveller. (1614) 
The idiot who praises, with enthusiastic tone, 
All centuries but this, and every country but his 
own. 
W.S. Girpert, The Mikado. Act i. (1885) 


ANVIL 
7 


He was an anvil and then became a hammer. 
J. L. Burcxuarpot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 539. 
The same meaning is expressed by another 
proverb: “Yesterday beaten, but to-day 
beater.” 


8 
The good anvil doesn't fear the hammer. (La 
buona incudine non teme il martello.) 
Crarres Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 194. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
The anvil is not afraid of the hammer. 
C. H. Spurcron, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
21. (1869) The Italians say, “Dura pid lin- 
cudine che il martello” (The anvil lasts 
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longer than the hammer); the French, on Between the iweniheblckavaiheiaie. όοοτῦ and the beetle. 
vaut mieux étre marteau qu'enclume” (It is Ricuarp Harvey, Plaine Percevall, (1589) 
; better to be the hammer than the anvil) Earle William being thus set, as it were, betwecne 


Men’s hammers break, God's anvil stands the beetle and the block. wer 
; oes ar cna 5 Η Li t orma 
SAMUEL V. Cote, The Uathwarted Plan. (c. IR JouN Haywakp, Lives of the Normans, p 


274. (1613 
1000) On the Rue de Rivoli in Paris there is ( ) 


ἘΣ he Ey fe δ Ἢ 4a Between the Hammer and the anvill. 
ἃ monument to the Muguenots, cre Bacon, Promus. No. 741. (c. 1594) Draxe, Bib- 
1889, showing an anvil and a number of 


: ΡΣ ἫΝ ely i cil of Trent, 
broken hammers, with an inscription, “Ham- iotheca. (1633) ; Froupe, Council of Tren 


mer away, ye hostile bands; Your hammers ν, 110. (1892) 


i ARYBDIS, see under 
break; God’s anvil stands.” ΠΕΡ Εν er AND CHARYB 


2 
The noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever 
in his ears. (Vox mallei innovat aurum elus. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii, 28. (c. 190 
B.C.) 


8 
When many strike an anvil, they must strike 
by measure. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
When many strike on an Anvil, they must ob- 
serve Order. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 556]. (1732) 


When thou art an anuile hould the still, 
But being the hammer strike thy fill. 

JouN Frortio, Second Frutes, p. 101. (1591) 
When vou are an anvil, hold vou still; when you 
are a Hammer, strike your fill. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No 340. 
(1640) Also, D’UrFEY, Quixote, iii, 3, 2. 
(1696) τι, Gnomoloxia. No. 6075. 
(1732) FrRanKLIN, Poor Richard, 1758 The 
Germans say, “Bist du Amboss, sei geduld ¢; 
bist du Hammer, schlage zu”; the Spin- 
iards, “Quando ayunque, sufre; quando mazo. 
tunde.” 


9 
The anvil fears no blows. 
GIOVANNI TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 118. 
(1666) FuLier,Gnomologia. No. 4395.(1732) 
The great anvil doth not fear noise or stroaks. 
Witrram, Rospertson, Phraeseologia Generalis, 
p. 102. (1681) 


1 
For a hard anveld an hammer of feathers. 

Joun Woororeuet, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 508. (1623) 
To a hard anvil, a feather hammer. 
He gives one Knock on the Iron, and two on GIOVANNE Torriano, Piassa Universale, p. 118. 
the Anvil. (1666) 

Trosas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1840. (1732) | Aniron anvil should have a hammer of feathers. 
He giveth one knock on the hoop, and another SAMUEL PALMER, Morul Essays on Proverbs, p. 
on the barrel. 76. (1710) 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1813) 
“That is,” Ray explains, “he speaks now to 
the purpose, now on matters wholly extrane- 
ous.” 


APE 


11 
An old ape hath an old eye. 

Witrram Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 317. (1605) 
Crarke, Parcemiclogia, ἢ. 201. (1639) 
BroMe, Damoiselle, iti, 2. (1653) 

I must beg your pardon a thousand times; but 
they say, an old ape has an old eye. 

JonatHan Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i 
(1753) 


5 
To keep a Custom, you hammer the Anvil 
still. tho’ you have no Iron. 

THost1s Furcer, Gnomolozia. No. $191. (1732) 
6 
Thou must, in commanding and winning. or 
serving and losing, or suffering or tnumph- 
ing, be either anvil or hammer. (Du musst 

; ae τῇ 

herrschen und BONEN: | Oder dhenen und Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prolegue, 1. 708 
verlieren, | Leiden oder triumphiren, | Am- (c. 1386) 


Ι 
12 | 
He made the person and the peple his apes. 
boss oder Hammer sein. } And thus she maketh Absolon hir ape. 


Gortur, Der Gross-Cophta. Act ii. (1792) Cnravucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 203. 
In this world a man must either be anvil or ham- | Right as him liste, the preest he made his ape. 


ὡν ucer, The Ch \ Tale, 1. 760. 
LoncreLtow, Hyperion. Bk. iv, ch. 7. (1839) ann eC hanounsVemanmes fate ley 


An Ape may chance to sit amongst the Doc- 
tors. 
Trnomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 580. (1732) 


7 
Between anvil and hammer. (μεταξὺ τοῦ 
Gxpovos καὶ opvpas. ) 
Oricren, Hexapla. (c. a. Ὁ. 250) 
Between the hammer and the anvil. (Inter mal- 
Jeum et incudem.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 16, (1523) 
Giving the Latin of Origen’s Greek. 
My spirite was betwixt the anvile and hammer. 
Brian Μειβανέκε, Philotimus, sig. Cc2. (1583) 


14 
I am afrayde my marryage will bee marred, 
and that I may go jead apes in hell. 
Garorce Gascoicnes, Posies. (1875) 
Ϊ would rather, as they say, have led apes in hell. 
Grorce Pertize, Petite Pallace: Cephalus and 
Procris, Ὁ. 207. (1576) 


APE 
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I will either lead a virgin’s life in earth (though 
I lead Apes in hel) or clse follow thee rather then 
thy gifts. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 75. (1579) 

I had rather thou shouldest leade a lyfe to thine 
own lyking in earthe, then to thy great torments, 
leade Apes in Hell. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 87. 

My second daughter shall not lead apes in Hell. 

Joun Ly iy, Euphues and His England, p. 282. 
I must dance barefoot on her wedding day, 
And for your love to her, lead apes in hell. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming pf the Shrew, ii, 1, 

33. (1596) “Lead his apes into hell’ —Much 
Ado about Nothing, ii, 1, 44. (1598) 
Τὶς an old prouerbe, and you know it well, 
That women dying maides lead apes in hell. 
Unknown, London Prodigal. Act i, sc. 2. (1605) 
I'd rather die Maid. and lead apes in Hell, 
Than wed an inmate of Silenus’ cell. 
RicHarp Bratuwalit, The English Gentle- 
woman. (1640) 
Old maids lead apes in hell. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 34. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3714. (1732) 
Old maids lead apes there, where the old batch- 
elors are turn'd to apes. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1735. 
Miss, you may sav what you please; but faith 
vou ll never lead apes in hell. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Then may vou become a leader of Jegions of apes 
in---Hem! 

Pauipine, The Bucktais. Act tii, sc. 2. (1815) 
I'm sadly afraid that she died an old Maid, . . . 
So they say she is now leading apes 

ἢ. H. Barnam, The Ingoldsby Legends: 

Bloudie Jacke of Shrewsberrie. (1840) 
Go, lead your apes to perdition. 
H. C Baweyv, The Apprehensive Dog, Ὁ. 50. 


(1942) 
1 


Frenchmen resemble apes, who, climbing up 
a tree from branch to branch. never cease 
going till they come to the highest branch. 
and there show their bare behinds. (Y mont- 
rent le cul quand elles y sont.) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 

Quoting a saying of Chancellor Ollivier. 
He doth like the ape that the higher he clymbes 
the more he shows his ars. 

Francis Bacon, Pramus. No. 924. (c. 1894) 
a higher the Ape goes, the more he shows his 
tail. 

Georck Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 747. 

(1640) Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 
57, with the comment, “The higher beggars 
or base bred persons are advanced, the more 
they discover the lowness and baseness of 
their spirits and tempers.” Ray has also (p. 
205) “As free as an ape is of her tail.” 

"Tis not tit the ape hath mounted the palm tree 

that she shows her tail so plain. 

Crarias Reane, The Cloister and the Heasth. 

Ch. 52. (1860) 


You are like the ape, for the higher he climbs, the 
more he shows his rump. (Tu fai come la sirnia. 
che pit va in alto, pid mostra il cula.) 

RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 153. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. The French say, “Plus le 
singe s'éléve, plus il montre son cul pelé 
{[peeled, naked]”; the Germans, “Je hoher 
der Affe steigt, je mehr er den Hintern zeigt.” 


2 

The most beautiful of apes is ugly compared 
with the race of men. {πιθήκων ὁ κάλλιστος 
αἰσχρὸς ἀνθρώπων γένει συμβάλλει». 

HERACLEITUS. (c. 500 B.c.) AS quoted by 
Prato, Greater Hippias, 289A. 

The most beautiful of apes is ugly. (τῶν πιθήκων 
εὐμορφότατος δύσμορφός ἐστιν.) 

Prato (ς. 375 B.c.), as quoted by Erasarus, 
Adagia, ii, 5, 54, who gives the Latin, ‘Si- 
miarum pulcherrima deformis est.” TAVERNER 
includes it in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 39. with the rendering. ‘The favreste of 
Apes is fowle.” 

Ugly brute as he is, how like us is the ape! 
(Simia quam similis turpissuma bestia nobis!) 

Exnivus, Fragment. (c. B.c. 200) Quoted by 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, i, 35, and by 
MONTAIGNE, li, 12. 

Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape; 
Like man he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his ruling passion. 

JONATHAN Swirt, The Logicians Refuted 
(1731) 

Apes esteem their young the handsomest in 
the world. (Cingesses semblent leurs petits 
Cinges plus beaulx que chose du monde.) 

RAsecais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv. ch 32. (1548) 
Reminiscent of Aesop's fable of the monkey 
and her baby. See also under Pussrssions. 


4 
The ape so long clippeth her young that at 
last she killeth them. 
Joun Ray, Englich Proverbs, p. 2. (1670) 
The Ape hugs her Darling till she kills it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4396.(1732) 
To KILL WITH KINDNESS, see πο KIxDNESs. 


5 
Myrrh oil on lentils, (τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ dary μύρον». 

STRATTIS, Phoenissac. Frag. (c. 400 Β. ς.) Quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Atticus, i, 19. Winsted (Loeb) 
translates it, “Caper sauce on lenten fare.” 

An ape in purple raiment. (τίθηκος ἐν πορφύραν 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vii, 94. (c. a. Ὁ. 125) 

An ape is still an ape even though he wears in- 
signia of gold. (τέθηκος ὁ πίθηκος κἂν χρύσεα ἔχῃ 
συμβολαᾳ.) 

LUCIAN (c. 4.0. 170) As quoted by Erasmus. 
Adagia, i, vii, 11, in retelling the apolocue of 
the ape and the King of Exvpt who tried to 
educate him. The Latin is, “Simia <mia est, 
etiam si aurea gestet insignia,” and Erasmus 
adds that the omaments of fortune are pow- 
erless to change human nature (hominis 
ingenium). TAVERNER includes the proverb in 
his Translations from Erasmus, with the ren- 
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dering: “An ape is an ape although she weare 
badges of golde.” Quoted by BLanp, Proverbs, 
i, 153, with a page of comment and cognate 
quotations. A variation is, ‘‘An ape's an ape 
though he wear a gold ring.” 

Walk like apes in scarlet. (In purpura simiae.) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 3. (1511) 
An ape is an ape though clad in purple. (Simia est 

simia, etiamsi purpura vestiatur.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 14. Quoted 
as “ἃ trite proverb.” 

Bedecke an Ape with gold and he wy! be an Ape 
styl. (Adorna una simia d’oro, che sempre sara 
simia.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31 (1578) 

A prouerbe olde, hath ofte ben herde and now 
full true is tryed: 

An Ape wy!l euer be an Ape, thoughe purple ear- 
ments hvde. 

BarnaBy Gooce, Eclogs, ili, 40. (1563) 

It is saide, That a Swoorde is put into a mad 
mans hand, when an office is bestowed upon a 
naughty person, who is commonly called an Ape 
in purple. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 211. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
As fine as an ape in purple. 

Jous Crarke, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, Ὁ. 
7. (1639) 

Apes are apes, tho’ cloath’d in scarlet. 

Ben Jonson, The Poetaster. Act v, sc. 3. (1601) 
An ape is an ape, a variet’s a varlet, 

Though they be clad in silk or scarlet. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 1. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6391. (1732); 
Brann, Proverbs, i, 153. (1814) The Ger- 
mans say. “Affen bleiben Affen, wenn man sie 
auch in Sammet kleidet” (Apes are apes 
though you clothe them in velvet). 

Reynard is still Reynard, tho’ he put on a Cowl 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4033.(1732) 
Althougch the monkey clothes herself in silk, she 
is still a monkey. (Aunque la mona se vista de 
seda, mona se queda.) 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 153, (1814) 
Though you set a monkey on horseback, his hands 
and feet will still remain hairy. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 370. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
A goosegirl ermined is a goosegirl still, 
And geese will gabble everywhere she goes. 
Dorotny E. Rew. Not in Andersen. (1940) 


1 
Though he endeavour al he can, 
An Ape will never be a Man. 

Georce Witner, First Lottery. Emb. 14.(1634) 
Apes are never more Beasts than when they wear 
Men’s Clothes. 

Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 807. (1732) 
An Ape is ne’er so like an Ape 
As when he wears a Doctor's Cap. 

THomas Fuiizm, Gnomologia. No. 6382. (1732) 
Boun, Hand-Book of Proverbs, p. 310, with 
“cape” for “cap.” (1855) Sprurceon, John 
Ploughman, ch. 3. with “popish cape” for 
“*Doctor’s cap.” (1869) 


APPEARANCE 


i APOLLO 


Once a yeare laughs wise Apollo. 

RicHarD BratHwatit, Barnabee’s Journal, iv, 
2, 401. (1638) Referring to the Latin saying, 
“Semel in anno ridet Apollo.” 

How Sheridan the rogue would sneer, 
And swear it does not alwavs follow 
That Semel’n anno ridet Apollo. 

: Swit, Stella’s Birth-Davy, |. 20. (1723) 


Thus was he served by Apollo. (τὸν δ᾽ ἐξήρπαξεν 
᾿Απόλλων.) 

Homer, πα. Bk. xx, 1. 443. (c. 850 .c.) Re- 
ferring to the saving of Hector by Apollo. A 
phrase used also by Lucilius. 

Thus did Apollo serve me. (Sic me_ servavit 
Apollo.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 78. (35 μα.) 

Apollo was the god who befriended pocts. 


4 
What tune has Apollo played you? (τί σοί ὁ 
᾿Απόλλων κεκιθάρικεν ;) 

ΦΟΡΗΘΟΙΣΚ, Locrian Ajax. τας. 18 (¢. 42. Β. ) 
Truly the great Apollo has given me the art οἱ 
divination. (Divinare ctenim magnus mihi denat 
Apollo ) 

Horace, Sattres. Bk. ii, sat §, 1. 60. (35 8.) 
Another Greek proverbial phrase relating to 
divination is, ἐν ὅὄλμῳ κοιμᾶσθαι (To rest in 
the hollow seat), the seat from which the 
Pythia prophesied. 

NOT ALWAYS DOES APOLLO BEND HIS BOW, see tan- 
der Bow. 


APOLOGY 
A See also Excuse 
No ‘polligy ain't gwine ter make ἢ ΔΓ come 
back whar de biling water hit. 
Jorn CraNnovcer Harris, Nights with Uncle 
Remus. Ch. 45. (1880) 


6 
Apologizing—a very desperate habit—one 
that is rarely cured. Apology is only egotism 
wrong side out. 
O W. Horses, The Professor at the Break fast- 
Table, Ch. 6 (1859) 


APPEARANCE 
See also Look 


7 

We should look to the mind, and not to the 
outward appearance. (ἀφορᾶν οὗν, δεῖ els τὸν 
νοῦν, καὶ μὴ els τὴν ὕψιν».) 

Agsop, Fables: Leopard and Fox. (c. 50 #.¢.) 
Do not look upon the vessel, but upon that which 
it contains. 

Jonun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 404. (1678) 


Personal beauty is a greater recommendation 
than any letter of introduction. (τὸ κάλλον 
wavros ἐπιστολίου συστατικώτερον.) 


ARISTOTLE, A pothegm. (c. 310 κ. 5.) As quoted 
by Diocenes Lagrtius, Aristotle, v, 18. 


APPEARANCE 


A handsome appearance is a silent recommenda- 
tion. (Formosa facies muta commendatio est.) 

PusBLitius Syrus, Sententtae. No. 199. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by Francis Bacon, and in- 
cluded, with other mimes of Publilius, in a 
small collection called Ornamenta Rationalia. 

No slight advantage is a pleasing countenance. 
(Auxilium non leve vultus habet.) 

Ovio, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 8, 1. 54, (a.p. 13) 
Whosoever hath a good presence and a good 
fashion, carries continual letters of recommenda- 
tion. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE. (c. 1475) As quoted by 
Bacon, A pophthegms. No. 99. 

Good looks are a great recommendation in the 
business of mankind. (La beaulté est une piece 
de grande recommandation au commerce des 
hommes.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 
The comeliness of the youth furnished him at 
once with a letter of recommendation. (Dandole 
en aquel instante una carta de recomendacion su 
hermosura.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 63. (1615) 
Good looks are good cheap. 

Joun CLakke, Paroemtologia, Ὁ. 34. (1639) 
“Good cheap,” good bargaining, good trad- 
ing. 

It was a saving of an ancient philosopher, which 
] tind some of our writers have ascribed to Queen 
Flizabeth, who perhaps might have taken occa- 
sion to repeat it, that a good face is a letter of 
recommendation. 

Appison, The Spectator, 13 Nov... 1711. The 
Germans sav, “Die Schonheit ist ein guter 
Empfehlungsbrief” (Beauty is a good letter 
of introduction); the Dutch, ‘A smart coat 
is a good Jetter of introduction.” 

Appearance, Sir, bears away the bell, almost in 
everything. 

Joun Gay, Wife of Bath. Act iv, sc. 1. (1713) 
A good Presence is Letters of Recommendation. 

THowas Furtrer, Gnomologia. No. 170. (1732) 
An honest good Look covereth many Faults. 

Tuomas Fur ter, Gnomologia. No. 609. (1732) 
His honest countenance was a good letter of rec- 
ommendation. 

SMOLLETT, Humphrey Clinker, 11 Oct., 1771. 
To be plain with you, friend, you don't carry in 
your countenance a Ietter of recommendation. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 2. (1840) 

If a good face is a letter of recommendation, a 
xood heart is a letter of credit. 

Lorp Lyrron, What Will He Do With Ut? 
Bk. ii, ch. 11, title. (1858) Schiller has, “Ein 
offenes Herz zeigt eine offene Stirn” (An 
open brow indicates an open heart). 

Though you cannot know wine by the barrel, a 
Κορ appearance is a Ietter of recommendation. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman's Talk. Ch. 
3. (1869) 

A good face is worth more than gold, (Lien mien 
chih ch'ien chin.) 

Witrtame Scarporoucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
963. (1875) 
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1 
A man is known by his appearance. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xix, 29. (ς. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


Allas! what harm doth apparence, 
Whan hit is fals in existence! 

CHAUCER (?), The Hopse of Fame, Bk. i, 1. 265. 

(c. 1383) 

If we respect more the outward shape, then the 
inward habit, good God, into how many mis- 
chiefes do we fall ἡ 
; Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 


In an ivory scabbard a sword of lead. (ἐν 
ἐλεφαντίνῳ κοιλεῷ τὸ μολύβδινον ξίφος.) 

DIOGENES ΟΡ SINOPE (c. 400 B.c.), to whom it 

is attributed by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 25, 
with the Latin, “In eburna vagina plumbeus 
gladius.” 
In noble trappings march ignoble men. (Orna- 
mento incedunt gnobilid ignobiles.) 
Livius ANpRonicus, Wirga. Frag. 3, Loeb. (c. 
235 B.C.) 
O that such an imposing appearance should have 
no brain! 

PHageorus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 7. (c. 25 B.C.) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

As many other mannish cowards have. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 3, 122. (1600) 

He seem'd 
For dignity compos'd and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. it. 1. 110. (1667) 
He had the air of his own statue erected by na- 
tional subscription. 

" TURGENEV. (c. 1860) As quoted by Hotes, 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Tahble. Ch. 4. 
Clean glove may hide soiled hand. 


F.E. Huts, Proverb Lore, p. 214. (1902) 
4 


In painting a tiger. one can paint the skin, 
but it is impossible to paint the bones. (‘Hua 
‘hu ‘hua ‘pi nan ‘huaku.) 
Justus Doo.ittee, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185 
(1872) One can know a person's appearance, 
but not his heart. 


5 
Varnishing hides a Crack. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §346 (1732) 


6 
Hit look lak sparrer-grass. hit feel lak sparrer- 
grass, hit tas’e lak sparrer-grass, en I bless ef 
‘taint: sparrer-grass. 
Jorx. Crannrer Harris, Nights with Uncle 
Remus. Ch. 27. (1883) 
He says it is murder—wants it to be murder— 
and dash it all, it is murder. 
AcatHa Cnureistm, The Patriotic Murders, Ὁ 
190. (1941) 


7 
The front of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 
(κυνὸς ὄμματ᾽ ἔχων, κραδίην δ᾽ ἐλάφοιο.) 

Homer, ἡ αά. Bk. i, 1. 225. (c. 80 Bc.) 


He was not like a base man to look upon. (οὗ μὸν 
γάρ τι κακῷ εἰς ὦπα ἐῴκει.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 411. (ς. 880 8...) 
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O Zeus, why hast thou given unto man 
Clear signs to know the counterfeit in gold, 
While on man’s brow no assay-mark is stamped 
Whereby we may discern the villain’s heart ? 
(ὦ Ze’, τί δὴ χρυσοῦ μὲν ὃς κίβδηλος F 
τεκμήρι᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν wracas σαφῆ, 
ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ὅτῳ χρὴ, τὸν κακὸν διειδέναι, 
οὐδεὶς χαρακτὴρ ἐμπέφυκε σώματι;) 
Evripwes, Medea, }. 516. (c. 431 B.C.) 
To show a good front rather than a good heart. 
(Magisque voltum quam ingenium bonum ha- 
bere.) 
SaL.ust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 10. (c. 41 B.C.) 
Outward, lambren semen we, 
Fulle of goodnesse and of pitee, 
And inward we, withouten fable, 
Ben gredy wolves ravisable. 
(Dehors semblons aigneaus pitables, 
Dedenz somes lous ravissables.) 
Jean γέ Mevnc, Roman de la Rose, Ἰ. 7013, 
(c. 1270) CHAUCER (?), tr., 1. 7013, (c. 1365) 
These Panthers which haue a sweete smel, but a 
deuouring minde. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His Ephoebus (Ar- 
ber), p. 149. (1579) 
A Saint in the Face may be a Fiend at Heart. 
Oswactp Dykes, English Proverbs,p. 177.(1709) 
He was outwardly decent and managed to pre- 
serve his aquarium, but inside he was impromptu 
and full of unexpectedness. 
: Ο. Henry, The Octopus Marooned. (1908) 


He sees the copper under the silver. (Per 
argentum aes videt.) 

Petrontvs, Satyricon. Sec. 56. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

He is like a silvered pin, fair without but foul 
within. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 237. (1678) 
ΦΡΌΒΟΣΟΝ, John Ploughman’s Talk, Ch. 18. 
(1869) 

Like a Collier’s Sack; bad without, but worse 
within. 
: Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3221.(1732) 


Having a beard and wearing a shabby cloak 
does not make philosophers. (οὔτε γὰρ 
φιλοσόφους πωγωνοτροφίαι καὶ τριβωνοφορίαι 
ποιοῦσιν.) 


Prutarcn, Moralia: Isis and Osiris. Sec. 152(. 
(c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 
The habit doesn’t make the hermit. (Li abis ne 
fait pas l’ermite.) 
Ruteseur, Le Frere Denise, 1. 1. (c. 1250) See 
ΜΟΝΤΑΊΟΙΟΝ, Recueil des Fabliauz, tli, 263. 
Habit ne maketh monk ne frere. 
(La robe ne fait pas le moine.) 
Jean ve Mreunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 11058. 
(c. 1270) Cnaucer (?), tr., 1. 6192, (c. 1365) 
The clothinge ne maketh nagt thane monek, ne 
the armes thane knygt. 
ἔοικεν, Somme des Vices. (1279) As trans- 
lated by Dan Micuer, Ayenbite of Inwyt 
(E.E.TS.), p. 165. (1340) 
For habit maketh no monk, ne weringe of gilte 
spurres maketh no knight. 
Tuomas Usx, The Testament of Love, vii, 91. 
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(c. 1387) In Sktat, Chaucer. Formerly at- 
tributed to Chaucer. 
The hood does not make the monk. (Cucullus 
non facit monachum.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, (1523) Quoted by SHAkE- 
SPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5,62, and Measure 
for Measure, v, 1, 257. Another form is, “Non 
tonsura facit monachum, nec horrida ves- 
tis” (The tonsure does not make the monk, 
nor the rough clothing). 

The habit does not make the monk. (L’habit ne 
faict poinct le moine.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua: Prologe. (1534) A 
proverb in many languages. The Germans 
say, ‘Das Kleid macht keinen Monch”; the 
Italians, ‘‘L’ abito non fa il monaco”; the 
Spaniards, "ΕἸ habito no hace al monge.” 

Seeing (with the olde prouerbe) as the feather 
makes not the byrde. 

Grorrrey Fenton, Monophylo, sig. ΤΆ. (1572) 
All that wear Cooles are not Monkes. 

Rosert GRreENE, Pandosto. Works, iv, 289. 
(1588) Scott (The Abbot, ch. 26) has, “The 
cowl makes not the monk, neither the cord 
the friar.” 

All hoods make not monks. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 1, 23. (1612) 
The hood makes not the monke, nor the apparell 
the man. 

Rosert Greene, Works, ix, 17. (1617) 

A holy habit cleanseth not a foul soul. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 673 
(1640) 
A broad Hat does not always cover a venerable 
Head. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 26. (1732) 
3 
Musk is known by its perfume, and not by 
the druggist’s label. 

Saot, Gulistan. (c. 1258) Cranmer-Byng, tr. 
Don’t rely too much on labels, 

For too often they are fables. 
C. H. Seurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


4 
The famous men whom you see strutting 
about with head in air, have nothing but a 
gold-leaf prosperity. (Omnium istorum, quos 
incedere altos vides, bratteata felicitas est.) 
Seneca,Ad Luciium. Epis.cxv, sec.9.(c. 64 A.D.) 
ALL 18 NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS, see under GoLp 


δ 
O, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtuous vizard hide foul guile! 
ΒΗΛΚΕΒΡΕΑΒΕ, Richard 111, ii, 2, 27. (1592) 
O serpent heart, hid with a flowcring face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? ... 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, tii,2,73.( 1594) 
A fair face and a foul heart. 
Thomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 88. (1732) 
No. 87 is, “A fair face and a foul bargain.” 
A fine face, but eats vile things. 
Joun Lewis Buacxuarvot, Arabic Proverb:, 
No. 71S. (1817) 
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A beautiful face and clear sweet eyes can hide ἃ 
soul as black as pitch. 
Davin Frome, Mr. Pinkerton Lends a Hand. 
(1936) Another variation is, “A fair skin 
often covers a crooked mind.” 


1 4 
Appearance overpowers even the truth. (7° 
δοκεῖν kal τὰν ἀλάθειαν βιᾶται.) 

Srmonipes, Fragments. Frag. 76. (ς. 475 B.C.) 
Appearance wins even if beside the truth. 
(κρεῖσσον δὲ τὸ δοκεῖν, κἂν ἀληθείας ἀπῇ.) 

EuRrpipes, Orestes, 1. 236. (c. 410 B.C.) 


2 Z 
Recognizing by the taste. (ἐκ γευμαῖος 
γινώσκω.) 

ΤΉΕΟΟΝΙ5, Elegies. (ς. 600 B.c.) DIOGENIANUS, 

iv, 32. 
Telling a lion by his claws. (ἐκ των ὀνύχων τὸν 
λέοντα γινώσκειν.) 

DIOGENIANUS, 4dagia, v, 16. (c. A.D. 125) 
Telling an Ethiopian by his face. (τὸν Al@iowa ἐκ 
THS ὄψιος γινώσκω.) 

ΓΝΚΝΟΝΝ, A Greek proverb cited by Erasmus. 
Telling the tree by its fruit. (ἐκ τοῦ καρποῦ 
οένδρον γινώσκω.) 

DioGENIANUS, Adagia, v, 16. (c. A.D. 125) 
Judging the garment by the hem. (ἐκ τοῦ 
κρασπέδοι τὸ ὕφασμα γινώσκω.) 

Lucian. (ς. A.D. 170) DioGENranus, v, 16. 

3 

Many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few the 
Bacchants. (τολλοί τοὶ ναρϑηκοφόροι, παῦροι δέ 
τε βάκχοι.) 

Prato, Phaedo. Sec. 69C. (c. 375 B.c.) Quoting 

a famous Greek proverb, which is also in- 
cluded in the Anthology, x, 100 ERAsMus, 
Adagia, i, vii, 6, gives the Latin, “Mula 
thyrsigeri, pauci Bacchi.” Cited by Trencu, 
On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ch. 6 (1853), 
with the comment, “Many assume the out- 
ward tokens of inspiration, . . . but those 
whom the god indeed fills with his spirit 
are few.” The thyrsus was a staff which was 
the attribute of Bacchus. 

Not all who have a lute are lute-players. (Non 

omnes qui habent citharam sunt citharocedi.) 

Mareus Vakro, De Re Rustica. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 

3. (c. 35 BL.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, Ἰ. 
vii, 7. Included by Taverner in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, his rendering being, ‘All 
that haue harpes be no harpers,” and his com- 
ment: “Outwards sygnes many tymes decevue 
men. All that haue the gospel hangynge at 
there gyrdels be no gospellers. . . . We ought 
not to judge accordynge to the outwarde ap- 
peraunce of thynges.” 

Many are the ox-drivers, but few the plough- 

men (Multi qui boves stimulent, pauci aratorcs.) 

Diocentanus, Adagia, vii, 86. (c. a.p. 125) 
Many are the wand-bearers, but few the seers. 
(Foddol θριοβόλοι, παῦροι δέ τε μάντιες ἄνδρε.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 8. 

(1523) The Latin is, “Plures thriobolos pau- 
cos est cernere vates.” 
There are of those that wear Spanish caps, who 
have but little of the valor of Spaniards in them. 
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(Tel est vestu de cappe hespanole, qui en son 
courage nullement affiert a Hespanc.) 
RaBeELals, Gargantua: Prologe. (1534) 


Not every man is a huntsman who can blow the 
horn. (Non est venator quivis per cornua flator.) 
AL¥RED Henoerson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 276. 
(1869) The French say, ‘Ne sont pas tous 
chasseurs qui sonnent du cor”; the Germans, 
“Es sind nicht alle Jager, die das Horn 
blasen.” 
Euery horne blower is not a hunter. 
Lewis Evans, Withals Dictionary Revised. Sig. 
E6. (1586) 
All are not hunters that blow the horn. 
Joun Ray. English Proverhs, p. 188. (1678) 
All are not Turners that are Dish-Throwers. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomrologia. No. 508, (1732) 
Not every one with a blackened face can say, “I 
am a blacksmith.” 
BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs No. 591. (1817) 


There are many skillful apprentice~. but few mas- 
ter workmen. 
H.D Tuoreat. A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 
Many who wear rapiers are afraid of goose quills 
ΗΟ Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p 420.C18585 ) 


Not everyone is a saint who gacs to church. (Ν ἢ 
ὁ santo chiunque va in chiesa.) 

Cuaries Canizr. Six Mille Proverbes, p 209 
(1856) An Italian proverb, sometimes wiven. 
“Non son tutti santi quelli che vanno in 
chiesa.” 

Not all those who study are doctors, nor all those 
who go to war soldiers. (Ni todus Jos que estudian 
son letrados, | Ni todos los que van a la guerra. 
soldadas.) 

Cuarirs Canter. Sex Male Procerbes, p 247 
(1886) A Spanish proverb. 

They are not all cooks who carry a lone knife 
(Es sind nicht alle Koche, die lange Messer 
tragen.) 

CHARLES CAnIER, Stix Mille Proverbes, p. 332 
(18586) A German proverb. which is also 
common among the East Indian nezroes 
Similarly, “Zijn neit alle Vrienden, die hem 
toelachen” (They are not all friends who 
laugh with vou). 

To be a man of the church is not alwavs to be a 
man of God. (Etre homme d'église n’est pas tou- 
jours étre homme de Dicu.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 370. (1856) 


Many meet the gods, but few salute them. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons ta Praverds, Ὁ. 

117. (1853) 

The fact which this proverb proclaims, of the 
great gulf existing between what men profess and 
what they are, has found utterance in an infinite 
variety of forms. Thus there is another Greck 
line, fairly represented by this Latin: “Qui tauros 
stimulent multi. sed rarus arator” (There are 
many to goad the axen. but few to plough). and 
there is the medieval rhyming verse. “Non est 
venator quivis per cornua flator” (Not everv- 
body is a hunter who blows a horn); and this 
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1 
‘Tis appetite makes dishes, ’tis not cooks. 
RicHarp BroME, Demoiselle: Prologue. 
1562) 


2 
And so leue with an appetite. 
Ricuarp BULLEIN, The Government of Health, 
to. 37. (1558) 
The surest way in feeding is to leaue with an ap- 
petite, according to the old saying. 
Tuomas Cocan, The Hauen of Health, p. 167. 
(1588) 
Go to your banquet then, but use delight, 
So as to nise still with an appetite. 
Ropert Herrick, Connubii Flores. (1648) 
If thou rise with an Appctite, thou art sure never 
to sit down without one. 
WItLttaM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
64. (1693) 


(c. 


Who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 6, 8. 
(1597) 


No more appetite than a bird. You know— 
one of those eagles. 
NIVEN BuscH, The Carrington Incident, p. 15. 
(1941) 


To lose the appetite for food is not a dan- 
gerous illness. (Dejar de comer por haber 
comido ' No es enfermedad Ge peligro.) 

Cares Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 234. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 

To a good appetite no bread is hard. (A buena 
gana, no hay pan duro.) 

Cuarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 249. A Spanish proverb. A somewhat sim- 
ilar one is, “A pan de quinze dias. hambre de 
tres semanas” (For bread of nfteen days, 
hunger of three weeks). 


5 
No purse so fat as to buy back a lost appetite. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 438. 
(1933) A Japanese proverb. 


6 
Wikke appetyt comth ay before seknesse. 
CHaucer (?), Fortune, Ἰ. 85, (c. 1379) 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 1, 183. (1607) 


7 
Appetyt flemeth discrecioun. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 
Tale, |. 78. (c. 1389) 
8 
A waiting appetite kindles many a spite. 
A. B. Creates, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 107. 
(1875) 


9 
I find no abhorring in mine appetite. 
Jonw Donne, Devotions. Sec. 10. (1624) 


10 
What one relishes, nourishes. 
Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734, 


11 
All the labour of man is for his mouth, and 
yet the appetite is not filled. (Omnis labor 
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hominis in ore eius: sed anima eius non im- 
plebitur. ) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vi, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 


12 
Nothing more shameless is than appetite. 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vii, |. 216. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Worsley, tr. See under BELLY. 


Seek an appetite by sweating. (Tu pulmen- 
ἴσα quaere sudando. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. ii, 1. 20. (35 B.C.) 
What is earned with hard labor is eaten with 
pleasure. (Hsin Καὶ t‘ao τὸ k‘usi ‘huo ch'‘ih.) 

ἊΜ ScarBoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

86. (1875) 


I have no wish to spoil my appetite. (Perdere 
nolo famem.) 

MartTia., Epigrams. Bk. xiii, epig. 53. (a. D. 93) 
15 


People that require the most high-seasoned 
dishes have not the most delicate appetites. 

J. K. Paccoine, The Bucktails Act isc. 2.C1815) 
16 


It cannot be a good Constitution, where the 
Appetite is great and the Digestion is weak. 
WittiaM Pens, Some Fruits of Solitude. No 


164. (1693) 
17 


I cut my throat today with a whetted appetite. 
(Egomet me hodie iugularem fame.) 
Prautus, Stichus, 1 331. (οὐ 200 5.6.) 


18 

Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite. (Statue cultrum in gutture 
tuo, si tamen habes in potestate animam 
tuam. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 2. (c. 250 8 ©.) 
Let thy appetites be subject to reason. (Appetitus 
rationi obocdiant.) 

Cicero, De Offcits. Bk. i, ch. 29. sec. 102. (c. 

45 p.c.) 
Subdue your appetites, my dears, and you've 
conquered human natur’. 
as iC REST Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 5. (1838) 
Appetite comes with eating, says Angest, 
but the thirst goes away with drinking. (L’ap- 
petit vient en mangeant, disoyt Angest on 
Mans: la soif s’en va en beuuant.) 

Raserais, Gargantua, Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) By 
“Angest”’ Rabelais referred to Jerome de 
Hangeste, a scholar who died in 1838. The 
proverb has been attributed also to Jacques 
Amyot (c. 1840), who is said to have replied 
in these words to Henry ITT, when the king 
expressed surprise that Amyvot should want 
the abbry of Bellozane after having secured 
the bishopric of Auxerre. The Italians say, 
“Mangiando viene l’appetito.” "Much would 
have more.” 

Meanwhile Master Appetite came. (Ce pendent 
monsicur l'appetit venoit.) 

Ranecais, Gargantua. Bk. Ὶ, ch. 23. (1534) 
Appetite comes to me in eating. (L'appetit me 
vient en mangeant.) 

Monratone, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 
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She would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 144. (1600) 
But, as we say in France, the appetite comes in 
eating. 
Matruew Prior, Dialogues of the Dead, 227. 
(c. 1721) 
Appetite will come to you with eating. (L’appetit 
te viendra en mangeant.) 
Evuckne Suge, Les Mystéres de Paris, Ch. 1. 
(1842) 
The appetite grows with what it feeds on. 
H. G. WELts, You Can't Be Too Careful, p. 69. 
(1942) 
The appetite came with eating. The more he had 
of her, the more he wanted. 
Stuart CLoete, Congo Song, Ch. 24. (1943) 


My appetite always goes to bed with me: 
also it gets up with me. (Mon appetit se 
couche auecques moy: .. . aussy auecques 
moy il se lieue.) 

Rape.ais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch 41. (1834) 


2 
How shght a portion of those banquets of 
vours, prepared for you by so many hands, do 
vou taste with your pleasure-jaded palate! . . . 
Poor wretches, do you not know that vour 
appetites are bigger than your bellies’ (In- 
felices, ecquid intellegitis maiorem vos famem 
habere quam ventremy ) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis Ixxxix, sec. 22. (a. 
A.D 64) 
It is as good to haue no cye, as no appetite. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and Hts England (Ar- 
ber), p. 284. (1580) 
Thou art like the Epicure, whose bellye is sooner 
filled then his eye. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and his England, p. 327 
vie EYE IS BIGGER THAN THE BELLY, See under EYF. 


It is the sign of an over-nice appetite to tov 
with many dishes; for when they are manifold 
and varied, they cloy but do not nourish. (Fas- 
tidientis stomachi est multa degustarce. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec. 4. (c. A.D. 64) 


Doth not the appetite alter? a man loves the 
meat in his youth that he cannot endure in 
his age. 
SMUAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado About Nothing, ii, 3. 
247. (1598) 


Appetite—a relish bestowed upon the poorer 
classes, that they mav like what they eat, 
While it is seldom enjoved by the rich. be- 
cause they may eat what they like. 

᾿ Horace ὅΜΊΤΗ, The Tin Trumpet, p. 30. (1830) 


‘Tis not the meat, but ‘tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight. 
And if I like one dish 
More than another, that a pheasant is. 
Sin Jonnw ϑυσκιῖνο, Of Thee, Kind Boy, I Ask 
No Red and White. (1646) 
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APPLAUSE 


7 
Applause is the spur of noble minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 424. (1820) 


8 

‘* “Tis enough if the knights applaud me,” as 
dauntless Arbuscula said scornfully. when the 
rest of the house hissed her. (Satis est equitem 
mihi plaudere, ut audax, | contemptis alliis. 
explosa Arbuscula dixit.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, |. 76. Or. as 
Christopher Morley renders it: ‘“ ‘I'm satis- 
fied if the carriage trade gives me a hand,’ as 
plucky Arbuscula said, high-hatting the oth- 


ers who hissed her off the staze."’ 
9 


Fate cannot rob vou of deserved applause 

Massincer, Bashful Lover. Act i, sc. 2. (1688) 
Go on deserving applause, and you will be sure 
to meet with it. 


JEFFERSON, Letter to J. W. Eppes, 1787. 
10 


From the applause of the people anv talent 
can catch flame. (Plausibus ex popult 
ingenium quodvis incaluisse potest.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 4.1.29 (a.n. 13) 
The applause of the crowd makes the head aiddv 
RICHARD STEELE. The Spectator. No 188.(1711) 
Oh, popular applause! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms? 
Cowper, The Tack Bk. ai. 1. 481. (1783) 
The glorious meed of popular applauce. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto ili, st. 82. (1818) 
The sickly food Of popular applauce. 
WILLIAM Wornswortn, The Borderers. Act iv. 
1. 1821. (1842) 
11 
Dare you say that any man will disown the 
wish to carn the applause of men?’ (An erit 
qui velle recuset os popull meruisse 7) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. 1.}. 41. (ce. ἃ. Ὁ. §8) 


12 
Ah me! ah me! this applause has ruined him! 
(Ei mihi, et mihi. istaec illum perdidit assen- 
tatio.) 
Pravtus, Bacchides, 1. 411. (ς 190 Rc.) 
Unruly murmurs, or ill-timed applauce, 
Wrong the best speaker. and the justest cause 
Porr, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xix. | 86 (1718) 


13 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again. 


SHAKESPEARE, Afacheth, v, 3, 83. (1606) 
14 


Farewell, and give us your applause. (Valete 
οἱ plaudite.) 
Trrencr, Eunuchus, 1. 1094. (161 n.c) The 
concluding words of many comedies. Quoted 
by Raperars, Gargantua. Bk. i. ch. 19. (1824) 
The phrase with which old tragedies and com. 
edies used to end, “Friends. give us vour ap- 
plause.” (Quo veteres tragoediae comoediacque 
cluduntur, Plodite.) 
Quintinian, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch 
i, sec. §2. (c. A.D. 80) 
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1 
He that will not a wife wed, 
Must eat a cold apple when he goeth to bed. 
Tuomas Cocan, The Haven of Health (1612), 
p. 88. (1588) “Apples,” Cogan explains, “are 
thought to quench the flame of Venus,” and 
quotes the couplet given above. Then he 
adds, “Though some turn it to a contrary 
purpose.” Ray, English Proverbs,p. 48.(1670) 
Ait a happle avore gwain to bed, 
An’ you'll make the doctor beg his bread. 
E. M. Wricnt, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 238. (1913) 
The more popular version runs, “An apple 
a day keeps the doctor away.” “As the lover 
of the doctor’s wife said when he urged her 
to feed her husband apples.” In the Arabian 
Nights story of Prince Ahmed, the prince 
purchases an apple at Samarcand which cures 
all diseases. 
A grape-fruit in the morning 
Will keep vour brows from horning. 
Forp Mapox Forp, Provence, p. 78. (1935) 
“As they sing in New York.” 
A hobby a day keeps the doldrums away. 
Puyturs McGintey, A Pocketful of Wry, Ὁ. 
111. (1940) 
A stanza a day ... To keep the wolf away. 
Puyiiurs McGuntey, Public Journal, (1940) 


2 
Let us apples swim. (Nos poma natamus. ) 

FriepricH DepeKINnD, Grobianus. (1549) Used 

by Martin Luther against an opponent. 
How we apples swim! 

Joun CiarKe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 32. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 253. (1678) 

The dung swimming in the same stream with the 
apples, said. We apples swim. 

DanieL Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 545. 
(1642) The Dutch say, “Wij appelen zwem- 
men, zei de paardenkeutel” (How we ap- 
ples swim, said the borse-dung). 

Upon a... fall of rain, the current carried 
away a huge heap of apples, together with a 
dung-hill that lay in the watercourse. ... As 
they went thus, the horse-dung would be... 
crying out stil], “Alack-a-day! How we apples 
swim !” 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance, Fables, cxxxiv, 150. 
(1692) 

A Ball of new-dropt Horse’s Dung, 
Mingling with Apples in the Throng, 
Said to the Pippin, plump and prim, 
See, Brother, how we Apples swim. 
Swirt, Brother Protestants, 1. 11. (1733) 
While tumbling down the turbid stream, 
Lord love us, how we apples swim! 
Davin Maier, Tyburn. (1743) 


3 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. (Custodi- 
vit quasi pupillam oculi sui.) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxil, 10. (¢. 
650 B.C.) 
Keep ...my law as the apple of thine eye. 


(Quasi pupillam oculi tui. 
Old Testament: Proverbs, vii, 2. (c. 350 8.¢.) 


Keep me as the apple of the eye. (Custodi me, ut 
pupillam oculi.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xvii, 8. (c. 350 B.¢.) 
I am the apple of their eye. (In oculis sumus.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. vi, epis. 2. (50 B.C.) 
We still say “the apple of the eye” when we wish 
to describe something superlatively precious. 

O. Henry, The Sphinx Apple. (1907) 
He may have been the apple of your eye, but to 
me he was only a cinder. 

Frank GruBer,The Hungry Dog, p. 122.(1941) 


4 
Offer not the Pear to him that gave the Apple. 
Ἶ Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologta. No. 3702. (1732) 


1 would rather be in an apple tree than a bad 
man in distress. (Malo malo malo malo.) 
Airren Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 215. 
(1869) There is another form, “Mala mali 
malo mala contulit omnia mundo” (All the 
evil in the world was brought in by means of 
an apple). It is one of the rhyming proverbs 
so popular with the monks of the Middle 
Ages. It should be noted that nowhere in 
the Bible is the word “apple” used in con- 
nection with this incident-- the word is al- 
ways “fruit,” as Milton uses it, Puradise 
Lost, i, 1. “The Fruit of that Forbidden 
Tree,” although later on (ix, 585) he uses 
“apples.” The Vulgate uses fructu 


6 
Don’t you think the applesauce they serve 
over there is execrable? 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Schools and Schools 
(1909) 

I wasn’t born yesterday, and I know apple sauce 
when I hear it. 

Rinc Larpner, Zone of Quiet. (1926) In Who 
Dealt, Lardner has, “I know it’s all apple 
sauce. Isn't that a funny expression, ‘apple 
sauce’? Somebody said it in a vaudeville 
show in Portland the Monday night before 
we left.” 

I couldn't swallow the family-lawsuit apple- 
sauce. 

ἌΝΝΕ Nasn, Said with Flowers, Ὁ. 157. (1943) 


7 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. 
Georce Herpert, The Church-Porck. St. 11. 
(1633) 


8 
The apples on the other side of the wall are 
the sweetest. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See also under ῬΒΟΠΙΒΊΤΙΟΝ. 


9 

She is lost with an apple, and woon with a nut. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1562) 

Woone with a napple and loste with a nutt. 
Gasrizt Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 121. (1471) 

If he perceiue thee to be wonne with a Nut, he will 

imagine that thou wilt be lost with an Apple. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber) p. 59. (1579) 

Marian, thinking that she had lost her lover with 

a nut, sent him a present of apples to winne him 

againe. 

Unxnown, Tinker of Turvey, p. 73. (1630) 
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He may be gott by an Apple, and lost by a Nutt. 

James Howe ., English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1659) 
He that is won with a Nut, may be lost with an 
Apple. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2201. (1732) 
A similar one is No. 2476: “He’s won with a 
feather, and lost with a straw.” That is, eas- 
ily won is easily lost. 


1 
Think you no man has given apples to Alci- 
nous? (Alcinoo nullum poma dedisse putas?) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vii, No. 42. (c. a. ἢ. 90) 
Alcinous, the mythical king of the Phaea- 
cians, was celebrated for his orchards. 
Old Fortune, like sly Farmer Dapple, 
Where there’s an orchard, flings an apple. 
Joun Crare, Rural Life, p. 114. (1821) 
Giving an apple where there’s an orchard. 
ANNE E. Baker, Glossary of Northampton- 
shire: Orchard. (1854) 
Those who have an orchard shall have an apple 


lent them. 
And those who have a horse shal] have another 

sent them. 
Crariotre Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 

500. (1883) 


No more lyke than an apple to an oyster 
Srr THomas More. Works (1557) 0. 724.(1532) 
Which have learned to make quidlibet ex quod- 
libet; an apple of an oyster. 
James CanFiniyr, An Aunswere to John Mar- 
tiall, p. 99. (1565) 
In countenance somewhat doth resemble you.— 
As much as an apple doth an oyster. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 2, 
101. (1894) 
She’s as like this as a crab’s like an apple. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 5, 15. (1605) 
You are no more like .. than an apple's like 
an ovster. 
Sir Rocer L'Estrance, tr., Quevedo's Visions, 
p. 34. (1667) 
As like as an apple to an oyster. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1670) 
As like as an Apple is to a Lobster. 
; TrRomas σι ΕΒ, Gnomologia. No. 707. (1732) 


A roted eppel amang the holen maketh rotie 
the yzounde νοΐ he is longe ther amang. 

Dan Miciter oF NortHcate, Avenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 208. (1340) From the Latin, 
“Pomum compunctum cito corrumpit  sibi 
junctum.” 

A proverbe that seith this same word, 
‘Wel bet is roten appel out of hord 
Than that it rotie al the remenaunt.” 

CHAUCER, Cantcrbury Tales: The Cokes Tale, 
1. 41. (ες. 1386) 

The rotten apple spoils his companions. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 

The rotten apple injures its neighbour. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 514. 
(1855) See also under ComMPAny. 

Every rotten apple in the basket is an enemy to 
the rest of the apples. 

Fannig Hunsr, Hallelujah, Ὁ. 22. (1944) 


4 
Like the pippin blushing high 
On the tree-top ’neath the sky, 
Where the pickers missed it—nay, 
Could not reach it so far away. 
(οἷον τὸ γλυκύμαλον ἐρεύθεταε ἄκρῳ ἐπ’ ὕσδῳ 
ἄκρον ἐπ’ ἀκροτάτῳ, λελάθοντο δὲ μαλοδρόπηες, 
οὐ μὰν ἐκλελάθοντ', ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐδύναντ' ἐπίκεσθαι.) 
SappHo, Fragments. Frag. 150. (ς. 610 B.C.) 
Quoted by ScHo.iast on HERMOGENES, Kinds 
of Style, as an example of the stvle which 
gives pleasure to all the senses. See EDMONDS, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 287. D. G. Rossetti para- 
phrased the stanza, not too successfully. 
The fairest apple hangs on the highest bough 
Joun Ray, Scottish Proverbs. (1678) 
Reach for the high apples first; you can get the 
low ones any time. 
Η. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 488. (1940) 


Comfort me with apples: for I am sick of 
love. (Stipate me malis: quia amore langueo. ) 
Old Testament: The Song of Solomon, ii, 5. (c 
900 B.c.) Frequently quoted, recently by 
ALICE CAMPBELL, Ringed with Fire, p 51 
(1942) 
Solomon said, Stay me with apples for I am sick 
with l’amour. 
Ocpen Nasu, Let Me Buy This One (1940) 


6 
Ther [by the Dead Sea] groweth most fevre 
applis . . . and when thou takest. he fadeth 
and falleth in to ashes. 
JOHN DE TREVISA, tr., De Proprictatibus Rerum, 
xiii, 13. (1398) 
Painted Sodom-apples faire to the eye, 
But being tucht they perish instantly. 
RICHARD BRATHWAIT, A Strappado for the 
Divell, p. 48. (1615) 
Those apples of Sodom which dve betwixt the 
hand and the mouth. 
BisHop Epwarp Rarnsow, Labour Forbidden 
and Commanded, p. 6. (1634) 
As for the Apples of Sodom .. . 1 neither saw 
nor heard of any. 
Henry MAUNDRELL, A Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, p. 85. (1703) 
The ashes to which the Sodom-apples of illicit 
love are turned in the end. 
ἵν. J. Roire, Shakespcare’s Sonncts, p. 19 
(1905). The apples of Sodom, or Drad Sea 
fruit, lovely without but ashes within, first 
described by Josephus. never really existed. 
or if some were found with a powdery 
inside it was probably because they had been 
eaten out by insects. But the phrase has be- 
come proverbial for anything found hollow 
or disappointing. 


7 

There’s plenty of boys that will come han- 
kering and gruvvelling around when you've 
got an apple, and beg the core off vou; but 
when they’ve got one, and you beg for the 
core, and remind them how you give them a 
core one time, they make a mouth at you, 
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“A man may eet more favour by giving a 
thing than using it.” 
An apple may happen to be better given than 
eaten. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomolvogia. No. 581. (1732) 


APPLE-CART 


5 
I’ve upset the cart (Plaustrum perculi.) 
Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 592. (c. 200 B.¢.) Lue 

cian, Pseudolus, sec. 32, puts it into Greek: 
ὅλην τὴν ἅμαξαν ἐπεσπάσω. (You've upset 
the whole cart), i-e., You've ruined every- 
thing. 

If ever I catch his Cart overthrowing, Ill give it 

one shove. 

THomas Futter, Guomologia. No. 2674.(1732) 
That’s upset his apple-cart for him. 

R. O. Hesrop, Northumberland Words, Ὁ. 16. 

(1928) 
Remember. you upset their apple-cart. 

Erner Wuite, The Wheel Spins, Ch. 17. (1936) 
He’s got too much sense tu upset his own apple- 
cart. 

Les.ie Forp, Furewell Party. Ch. 1. (1938) See 

also Carr, Case of the Constant Suicides, 
p. 294. (1941) Curistiz, Evil Under the 
Sun, p. 15. (1941) Dreiser, America Is 
Worth Saving, p. 212. (1941) etc., etc. 
To upset the apple-cart. To upset a plan or in- 
tention. [A cliché since} mid. C. 19-20. Originally 
the apple-cart signified the human body. 
Eric Partrivce, Dictionary of Clichés: U pset. 
(1941) 


and say thank you ’most to death, but there 
ain't a-going to be no core. 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer Abroad. Ch. 1. 
(1894) 


1 
With a heart that is true, 
Ill be waiting for you, 
In the shade of the old apple tree. 
Harry Wittrams, In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree. (1905) 


Hit semit me . . . that Venus was verely the 
fairest, 
And I duli . . . demyt hir the appull. 
UNKNowN, The Destruction of Troy. Bk. vi, 
1. 2434. (c. 1400) Paris speaking. 
Throw the apple of dissension among your sub- 
jects. 
Wiirtram DrumMMonp, Irene. (1638) 
This great and wealthy church constantly formed 
an apple of discord. 
E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest. Vol. 
i, ch. 4, p. 195. (1867) 
The apple of discord was the golden apple in- 
scribed “For the Fairest” [Detur pulchriori— Let 
it be given to the fairest], fabled to have been 
thrown by Eris, the personification of discord, 
into the assembly ot the gods, and contended for 
[before Paris} by Juno, Minerva, and Venu:; 
whence any subject of disagreement or dissen- 
sion. 


ἢ Oxford English Dictionary: Apple. 


Mani appel is uten grene 
briht on beme [tree | 
and biter with-innen. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (South), 1. 333. 
(c. 1275) 
Ne every appel that is fair at ye 
Ne is nat good, what-so men clappe or crye. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tule, |. 411. (c. 1386) 
Appeles and peres that semen very gode, 
Ful ofte tyme are roten by the core. 
Joun Lyocate, Minor Poems, p. 43. (c. 1430) 
A goodly apple, rotten at the heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 3, 
102. (1597) The Germans say, “Auch rote 
Aepfel sind wurmstichig” (Even red apples 
are wormy), a proverb intimately connected 
with a quatrain (Schnaderhiipfel) sung as 
early as 1613: “Es ist kein Apfel so rosenrot, 
| es steckt ein Kernlein drin; | es war keine 
Jungfrau nie so schon, | sie tragt einen fal- 
schen Sinn” (There is no apple so rosy-red in 
which is not a little seed; there never was 
a virgin so beautiful that she did not possess 
a false mind). See also under APPEARANCE. 


APRIL 


6 
April, that is messager to May. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 
the Afan of Law’s Prologue, 1. δ, (c. 1336) 


7 
One of love’s April fools 
Wintrass Concereve, The Old Batchelor. Act i, 
sc. 4. (1693) There is an old French rhyme, 
“Quand les févres sont en Neur, | Les fous 
sont en vigueur” (When the beans are in 
flower, fools are in full strength), which may 
explain the origin of “April fool,” or “Pois- 
son d‘Avril.” as the French call it--the an- 
cient notion, not without foundation, that 
the springtime is especially fruitful in folly. 
Tis a fair Trick, by ancient Rules— 
The God has made us April-Fools. 
Swirt, The First of April, \. 57. (1723) 
The first Day of April, 
You may send a Fool whither you will. 
THOMAS Fuccer, Gnomologia. No. 6135 (1732) 
On the first of Aprile, 
Hunt the gowke another mile. 


᾿ Joun Denuam, Proverbs, p. 41. (1846) 


8 
Betere is appel y-yeue then y-ete. Holsom as the Aprile showr fallyng on the 


Unxnowy, Proverbs of Hendyng, 13. (c. 1300) herbes newe. 
Better apple given nor eaten. Joun Lypcate, Reason and Sensuality, |. 6310. 
Davw Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (c. (c. 1430) 


1595) 
An apple is better given than eaten by a time, 
Jamas Kuzry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (1721) 


When Aprell sylver showers so sweet 
Can make May flowers to sprynge. 
Unxnown, Philip and Mary. (ς, 1560) 
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APRON 


Sweete April showers Doo spring Maie flowers. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Potntes of 
Good Husbandrie: A pril’s Husbandrie (1573) 
The April’s in her eyes; it is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 2, 
43. (1606) 

I'll show you how April showers bring May 
flowers. 
LopowicKx Barry, Ram-Alley. Act v. (1611) 
April showers bring forth May flowers. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 41. (1670) 
April Showers bring May Flowers. 

THomas Ετιτ εκ, Gnomologia. No. 6126.(1721) 
I believe, if showers fall in April, that we shall 
have flowers in Mav. 

Water Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 30. (1821) 

March winds and April showers 
Kring forth May flowers. 

Micuatt Dennam, Proverbs, Ὁ. 36 (1846) 
The French sav. “Mai doit ses fleurs aux 
pluies davril” (May owes her flowers to the 
showers of April). 

April comes in with a hack in his bill, 
And sets a flower on every hill. 

MicHaAEL DeEnnam, Proverbs, p. 41. (1846) 
Early hours bring May flowers. 

RicHarp SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boo- 
jum, Ὁ. 54. (1941) 


Till April’s dead Change not a thread. 
Joun Ray, Engloh Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 

April and May are the key of all the vear. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p 23) FuLirr. 


Gnomologia. No. 809. (1732) 
2 


April borrows three days of March, and they 
are all. 
Joun Ray, Englich Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 
When April blows his horn [thunders], 
It's good beth for hav and corn 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs. (1670) There are 
dozens of weather proverbs about April, See 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, for complete list 


The uncertain glory of an April day. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
13. 85. (1894) 
He's like an Aprill shoure, that wets the stone 
nine times. 
Unknown, Berkeley MSS, iii, 26. (1639) Of 
an unconstant man. 
April weather, Rain and Sunshine both together. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 23. (1670) 
Oh, the lovely fickleness of an April day. 
W. H. Gipson, Pastoral Days: Spring. (1881) 


, APRON 


Your words stink of the apron. (οἱ λόγοι gov 
περιζώματος ὅζοισιν.) 

Antioonus, Kinc ΟΕ ΜλΌκΌΟΝΙΑ (c. 250 8.C.), 

when Aristodemus, reputed to be the son of 

a cook, advised him to curtail his expendi- 

tures and giving of presents. See PLutarcn, 

Sayings of Kings and Commanders, sec. 


ARCADIA 


182D. Hegisippus speaks of “Wearing the 
apron” (ἔχειν περίζωμα), and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Dinarchus, 1) of “Practising 
an art with an apron on,” i.e. superficially 
(ἀσκεῖν ἐκ wepi{wuaros). 


5 
He could not submit to be tied to the apron 
strings even of the best of wives. 
Macavutay, History of England. Vol. ii, ch 10 
(1849) Referring to William of Orange. 
Fitzroy wooing her so closely that really he did 
secm tied to her apron-strings. 
ReabeE, A Perilous Secret. Ch. 15. (1883) 
I am tied to Hesione’s apron-string. 
Suaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


6 
I cannot abide these aperne husbands: such 
cotqueanes. 
MipbLETON AND DEKKER. The Roaring Girl. 
(1611) One that meddles with his wife’s 
business. 


As wise as her mothers aperen string. 
Nicoras UpbALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
118. (1542) 
8 
Apron-string tenure is verv weak. 
NATHANIEL Warp, The Simple Cobler of Ag- 
eawam, Ὁ. 67. (1647) 
To hold by the Apron-strings, i.e. in right of his 
wife. 
JOHN Ray, Enclsh Proverbs, Ὁ. 226. (1678) 


ARCADIA 
9 


I too was born in Arcadia. (Et in Arcadia 
ego. ) 

BARTOLOMMEO ScrDONT (ς. 1600). on a paint- 
ing in the Colonna Collection, Rome ;Nicoras 
PoUSSIN, on a painting in the Louvre, Paris, 
Sir Josuva REYNoLDs, on his portrait οἱ 
Mrs. Crewe. Used also as an inscription on 
tombs, and usually translated. “And I too 
{the occupant of the tomb] was in Arcadia.” 
or perhaps, “Even in Arcadia there am | 
[death]." See E. Panorsxy, Philosophy and 
History. (1936) Goethe used the German 
form. “Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren.” 
as the motto of his Travels im Italy (1788) ς 
and Jacques Delille the French form, “Moi 
aussi, je fus pasteur dans l'arcadie.” in Les 
Jardins (1769). 

I, too, a shepherd in Arcadia dwelt. 

Frvicta DoroTHEeA Hemans, Sone. (1817) 


10 
The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia. 

Sir Purtip Sipney. Title of a prose romance. 
with a pastoral eclogue at the end of each 
book, begun in 1580 for the amusement of 
Sidney's sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
but not published until 1590, after his death. 
Vergil in his Eclogues had sung of Arcadia, a 
district of the Peloponnesus. as the home of 
pastoral simplicity, and the word was 
adopted into English as signifying a place of 
idea’ happiness. 
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Those golden times, 
And those Arcadian scenes that Maro sings, 
And Sidney, warbler of poetic prose. 
Cowrer, The Task. Bk. iv, 1. 515. (1784) 


1 

Both in the flower of youth, Arcadians both, 
equal in song and ready in response. (Ambo 
florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo, | et cantare 
pares et respondere parati.) 

Verair, Eclogues. Ἐς]. vii, 1. 4. (37 Β. 5.) That is, 
both singers, matched to sing together or re- 
sponsively. 

‘Arcades ambo,” id est—blackguards both. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iv, st. 93. (1818) 

Arcades ambo. Scotchies both. 

J. M. Barrie, What Every Woman Knows. 

Act iv. (1908) 


ARCHER 
See also Aim, Arrow, Bow 


2 
It does not follow that the archer aimed, be- 
cause the arrow hit. 
Tuomas Furrer, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 
11. (1642) 


3 
A good Archer is not known by his Arrows, 


but his Aim. 
THossas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 135. (1732) 


4 
The archer who overshoots the mark is as 
much at fault as the one who shoots too short. 
(L'archer qui oultre-passe Je blanc fault. 
comme celuy qui n'y arrive pas. ) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 29. (1580) 


5 
An archier to faile of the butte is no wonder. 
Eart Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Pht- 
lusophirs, 89. (1477) 


6 
The wise man blames the archer not the ar- 
row for his injury. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 24. (c. 1258 ) 


ARCHITECTURE 
See also Building 


7 
"Tis the last keystone that makes the arch. 
Ben Jonson, 70 Sir E. Sackville. (c. 1637) 
The arch never sleeps. 
James Frercuson, History of Indian and East - 
ern Architecture, p. 210. (1868) Quoting a 
Hindu aphorism. 


The architects of their own happiness. 
Mitton, Eikonoklastes Sec. 21, (1649) 

ΝΕΕΥ ONE THE ARCHITECT OF HIS OWN FORTUNE, 

see under FORTUNE. 


9 

To talk of architecture is a joke 

Till you can build a chimney that wen’t 
smoke. 

J. R. Prancnt, Extravaganzas. (1870) Para- 
phrasing Aristoruanns, The Birds, |. 1034, 
“They send Commissioners before we are 
inaugurated.” 


ARGUMENT 


oe ee 


10 
Architecture is music in space, as it were 
a frozen music. (Erstarrte Musik.) 
ΕΝ. J. Scueciine, Philosophie der Και, 
p. 576. (1797) 
The sight of such a monument is like a contin- 
uous and stationary music (La vue d'un tel mon 
ument est comme une musique continuelle et 
fixée.) 
MApAME bE Stak1, Corinne. Bk. iv, ch. 3 
(1807) 
Architecture is frozen music. (Die Baukunst ist 
eine erstarrte Musik.) 
GortHe, Converutions with Eckermann, 23 
March, 1829 


ARGUMENT 
11 I've heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers. 
Butier, Hudibrus. Pt. ii, canto i, |. 297. (1664) 
A Wager is a Fool’s Argument. 
μιν τος FuLLer, Gnomulogia. No. 452. (1732) 
1 
Ye conne by argumentes make a place 
A myle brood of twenty foot of space. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tules: The Reves Tule, 


1. 203. (c. 1386) 
13 


Use soft words and hard arguments. 


; H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.$49.(1855) 
1 


The clearness of a cause is diminished by ar- 
gument. (Perspicuitas enim argumentatione 
elevatur. ) 

Cictro, De Natura Deorum. Bk. iii, ch. iv, cc 
9. (45 B.c.). Quoted by MOontAIcNE, iii, 12 
with the French, “La dispute affoiblit Vévi- 
dence” (Argument weakens the evidence) 

As things, by making them too thinne and fine 
are soone broken, so by too much contention, the 
trueth is made intricate and doubtfull. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation Bk i. 
p. 93. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


15 
A knock-down argument; ‘tis but a word and 
a blow. 

Daypen, Amphitryon. Act i, sc. 1. (1690) What 
the Latins called “Argumentum baculinum.” 
argument by club, or force. 

There’s a nice knock-down argument for you. 

Lewis Carroun (C. L. Dopeson), Through the 
Looking-Glass. Ch. 6. (1871) 

A WORD AND A BLOW, see under Worn. 
16 
A dogmatical Tone, a pragmatical Pate. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 77. (1732) 
Two Sir Positives can scarce meet without a 
Skirmish. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. $333. 


17 
It is ill arguing with the master of thirty 
legions. 

Favorinus, yielding to the Emperor Hadrian 
in an argument, and paraphrasing the Latin 
proverb, “Cum principe non pugnandum” 
ne with, the powerful). (c. 
A.D. 


ARGUMENT 


tn nee 


Accounted discretion in him that would not dis- 
pute with Adrianus Caesar; excusing himeelf, 
That it was reason to yield to him that com- 
manded thirty legions. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing, i, ili, 27. (1605) 
The philosopher that had shamed himself by 
weakly disputing with Adrian .. . thus excused 
himself, . . . ‘Would you have me contend with 
him that commands thirty legions?” 

Tuomas ApamMs,Sermons (1851), ili, 285.(1629) 
‘Tis not seasonable to call a Man Traitor that 
has an Army at his Heels. One with an Army is 
a Gallant man. 

JOHN Seven, Table-Talk: Traitor. (c. 1654) 
1 


In arguing. too, the parson own'd his skill. 


For e’en though vanquish‘d, he could argue | 


still. 
GorosMitH, Deserted Village, 1. 211. (1770) 
His conduct still right. with his argument wrong. 
GotpsMITH, Retaliation, \. 46. (1774) 


2 
Be calm in arguing: for flerceness makes 
Frrour a fault. and truth disco πίθον. 
Grorck Hrreert, The Church-Porch. St. 8? 
(1632) 


3 
Well well (quoth he) we are but where we 
were 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Mvycelf when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about) but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in 1 went. 
Fowven Fit7Geravo, tr., The Rubatvat. St 
(1859) 
He argued high, he argued low, 
He also argued round about him. 
W. ὃ, Giuepert, Suv Afacklin. (1869) An ar- 
gument in a circle (Circulus in probando) 
A Latin proverbial phrase. 


“Ὁ 


ef. 


4 
I never saw an instance of one of two dis- 
putants convincing the other by argument. I 
have seen many, on their getting warm, be- 
coming rude, and shooting one another. 
THowtas Jerrerson, Letter to T. J. Randolph, 
1808. 


Though we cannot out-vote them, we will 
out-argue them. 
SAMUEL Jornson, Quoted by Boswer., Life 
(1778) 


In arguing, answer your opponent's earnest 
With jest and his jest with earnest. (σποιδῆν 
διαφθείρειν τῶν ἐναντίων γέλωτι τὸν δὲ γέλωτα 
σπονδῇ.) 

Leontinus Gorcias, Kpigram. (c. 400 B.c.) 


Quoted by Aristotix, Rhetoric. Bk. iii, ch, 
18, sec. 7. 


Disputation is the sifter out of the tructh. 
STEFANO Guazro, Ciuile Conversation. Bk. i, 
Ὁ. 41 (1574) Pettic, tr. 
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And friendly free discussion, calling forth 
From the fair jewel, Truth, its latent ray. 

JaMes Tuomson, Liberty. Pt. ii, 1. 220. (1734) 
8 


A knowing man is hot in arguing for truth’: 
sake; an ignorant man for opinion sake. 
James I OF ENGLAND, Tuble-Talk. (c. 1610) 
See Sir Tuomas Oversury, Crumms from 
King James's Table. No. 105. 


We may convince others by our arguments; 
but we can only persuade them by their 
own. (On peut convaincre les autres par ses 
propres raisons; mais on ne les persuade que 
par les leurs. ) 
Josepy Jousert, Pensées. No. 106. (1810) 

You have not converted a man because you have 
silenced him. 


Joun ΜΟΥ, On Com promnti:e, Ὁ. 246 (1874) 
10 


It takes two to make an argument. 
KAUFMAN AND RysuKino, Of Thee I Sine Act i, 
sc. 2. (1931) Garpxner, The Case of the 


Empty Tin, p. 249. (1941). 
11 


specious and fantastic arrangements of words 
by which a man can prove a horse-chestnut to 
be a chestnut horse. 

ABRAHAM LINCULN, Speech, Ottawa, ΠῚ 
August, 1858. 

12 
‘Lhe last argument of kings. (Le dernier argu. 
ment des rois.) 

Lovis XV or France ordered this phrase en- 
graved on his cannon (c. 1745), but its use 
as a motto for cannon dates back to 1613 
Calderon applied the Spanish phrase, “U?)- 
tima razon des reges,” to war (c. 1680) ΤΙ 
was ordered removed from French cannen by 
the National Assembly, 19 Aug. 1700. Sve 
BUCHMANN, Geflugelle Warte, p 476. 

Don’t forget vour great guns. which are the most 
respectable arguments of the rights of kings. 

FREDERICK THE Great, Letter to His Brother 
Prince Henry, 21 April, 1789. 

There are no manifestoes like cannon and mus 
ketry. 

eee OF WELLINGTON, Table-Talk. (c. 1810) 
1 

There is no good arguing with the inevitable 
The only argument available with an east 
wind is to put on vour overcoat. 

J. R. Lowetr, Democracy and Other Aa- 
dresses: Democracy. (1887) The Latins sav, 
“Adversus solem ne loquitor” (Do not argue 
against the sun). 


aes | 


There were always two sides to every argu: 
ment——his and the wrong side. 
M.S. Micnen, The X-ray Murders, p.51.(1942) 
He ia one whom in an argument woe ever be- 
tides, 
Because he always thought that there was much 
to be said on both sides. 
Ocben Nasu, The Strange Case of Mr. Paunce- 
foot's Broad Mind. (1942) See also Jvoc- 
MENT: HEAR THE OTHER SIDE. 
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1 
We should not investigate facts by the light 
of arguments, but arguments by the light of 
facts. 
Myson, or CHEN, one of the Seven Sages. (c. 
600 B.c.) See Diocenes Lagrtius, Myson. 
Sec. 3. 


2 
Who over-refines his argument brings him- 
self to grief. (Chi troppo assottiglia si sca- 
vezza.) 
Petrarca, [nm Vita di Madonna Laura. Canzone 
xi, 1. 48. (c. 1350) 


3 
Rather with tormentes to be confounded, 
then with argumentes to be confuted. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 263. (1576) 


4 
To make the weaker argument the stronger. 
(τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιῶν.) 
Prato, The Apology of Socrates. Sec. 188 (ς. 
375 B.C.) 


5 

Calling Socrates to an argument ts calling 

cavalry into an open plain. (ἱππέας εἰς πέδιον 

προκαλεῖ.) 

Prato, Theaetetus, Sec. 183D. (ες. 390 B.C.) 

“To challenge cavalry on the open plain’”’ is 
a proverbial expression for challenging a 
person to do exactly what he wishes to do 
Nothing suits cavalry better than to fight 
on an open plain. 


In a heated argument we lose sight of the 
truth. (Nimium altercando veritas amittitur. ) 
Pusimics Syrus, Sententiac. No. 461 (¢ 43 
B.c.) The French say, “Par trop deébattre le 
verite se perd” (By too much disputing truth 
is lost); the Germans, “Mit viel zanken und 
disputiren Thut man die Wahrheit leicht 
verlieren” (With much argument and dis- 
putation, one often loses the truth). 
In all disputes, so much as there is of passion, 
so much there is of nothing to the purpose. 

Sir Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici Pt. ii. 
sec. 3. (1642) 

Never maintain an argument with heat and 
ciamour, though you think or know yourself to 
be in the right. 

Lorp CuesterrieLp, Letters, 16 Oct., 1747. 
Heat is in proportion to the want of true knowl- 
edge. 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iv, 

ch. 1. (1760) 
Of two disputants the warmer is generally in the 
wrong. 

Crarces Lams, Essays of Elia: Popular Fal- 
lacies. (1826) Lamb argues that “warmth 
and earnestness are a proof of a man’s own 
convictions.” 

Iteration, like friction, is likely to generate heat 
instead of progress. 

Georce Exviot, The Mill on the Floss. Bk. fi, 
ch. 2. (1860) 


7 
It is a good argument ad bominem. 
Tomas Rei, Letter. Works, i, 81. (ες, 1790) 


ARGUMENT 


To press a man with consequences drawn from 
his own principles, or concessions, is already 
known under the name of urgumentum ad 
hominem. 

Joun Locke, Human Understanding, iv, 17, 
22. (1690) There are several other pro- 
verbial phrases of this sort: “Argumentum 
ad invidiam,” an argument to envy or preju- 
dice; “Argumentum ad verecundiam,” an 
argument to good feeling, or propriety; 
“Argumentum ad judicium,” an argument to 
good judgment; “Argumentum ad ignoran- 
tiam,” an argument to ignorance; “‘Argumen- 
tum ad crumenam,” an argument to the 
moncy-bag, or to self-interest. 


8 
Doubtful disputations. (διακρίσεις διαλογισμῶν.) 
New Testament: Romuns, xiv, 1. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Disceptationibus cogita- 
tionum.” 
It were endless to dispute upon everything that 
is disputable. 
Witrttass Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No 
184. (1693) 
Thev have begun a Dispute, which the Devil will 
not let them make an End οἱ. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnuomolovia. No. 4963.(1732) 
9 
It would be argument for a week. 
SHAKESPEARE, } Henry IV, ti, 2, 100. (1596) 
Let thy tongue tang arguments of state 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5, 164; i, 4, 
78. (1599) 


10 
He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour's Lost, v, 1, 18 
(1595) 
In some places he draws the thread of his ver- 
bosity finer than the staple of his argument 
Ricard Porson, Letter to George Travis, 
1789. Referring to Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 


11 
No honest man will argue on every side 
(ἄνδρα δ᾽ οὐδέν᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ | δίκαιον ὅστις ἐξ ἅπαντοι 
εὖ λέγει.) 
Sopnocies, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, }. 
408 B.C.) 


806 (Cc. 
12 ° . 
I am not arguing with you—I am telling you. 
J. McNeitn Waiustiter, The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies, p 51. (1890) Quoted 
13 
It is only the intellectually lost who ever argue. 
Oscar ΩΣ, The Picture of Dorian Gray 
(1891) 
Arguments are to be avoided; they are always 
vulgar and often convincing. 
Oscar Witpe, The Importance of Being Ear- 
mest. Act ii (1895) 
14 
A modesty in delivering our sentiments leaves 
us a liberty of changing them without blush- 
ing. 
Tuomas Witson, Maxims of Piety, p.127.(1707) 


ARISTOCRACY 


ow: 


1 
Rise quickly from the table and thou wilt 
avoid disputes. 


Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 17. (c. 
1000) 


ARISTOCRACY 
See also Gentility, Nobility 


Aristocracy of Feudal Parchment has passed 
away with a mighty rushing; and now. by 
a natural course, we arrive at Aristocracy 
of the Moneybag. . 
THomas Cariy_e, The French Revolution. 
Vol. iii, bk. vii, ch. 7. (1837) 


3 

In the Greke tunge called Aristocratia, . 

in englisshe the rule of men of best disposi- 
tion. 

Sir THomMas Eryot, The Gouernour, p.9.(1531) 
Aristocracy is the government of the best choisest 
men. 

THosmas Norton, tr., Institution of Christian 

Religion. (1561) 
Aristocracy, . Government by the best. 

Trowas Cartyre, Latter-Day Pamphets, iii. 

41 (1850) 
4 


There is a natural aristocracy among men. | 


The grounds for this are virtue and talents. 
THoMas Jerrerson, Letter to John Adams, 28 
Oct., 1813. 


§ 
Our democracy was from an early period the 
most aristocratic. and our aristocracy the 
most democratic in the world. 
ΤΙ B. Macauray, History of England. Vol. i, 
ch. 1. (1849) 
The democrat is a voung conservative; the con- 
servative is an old democrat; the aristocrat is the 
democrat ripe and gone to seed 
R. W. Emerson, Representative Men: Napo- 
leon, (1850) 
Aristokrat: A demokrat with hiz pockets filled 
Τοῦ Birtincs (H.W. Sraw), Comical Lext- 
con. (1877) 


Aristocracy is always crucl. 
Wenpett. Puitcips, Speech: Toussaint L’'Ou- 
verture. (a. 1863) 


ARM 


7 
They wenten arme in arme vfere into the 
Rardyn. 
Cravcrr (7), Troilus and Crisevde, ii, 1116. 
(ς. 1380) 
Don Leon arm in arm Rogero led. 
Sm Jonn Harincton, te, Orlando Frriaca, 
xivi, 35. (1591) 
Walk arm in arm with angels. 
Ricuarp Hooxer, Sermons, iii, 590. (a. 1600) 
Go out together arm-in-armly. 
reat Letter to Horace Mann. 
43 
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8 
Strech out thine arme no farther then thy 
sleue wyll retche. 

Mires Coverpare, The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. 13. (1541) 

Put thy hand no further then thy sleue will 
reache. 

Hucw Latimer, Second Sermon before Ed- 
ward VI (Arber), p. 51. (1549) 

My sutes were silke, my talke was all of State, 
I stretcht beyond the compasse of my sleeve. 

RoBERT GREENE, Mourning Garment. (1590) 
Works (Huth), ix, 216. 

Stretch your arm no further than your sleeve will 
reach. 

Joun CrarxkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 211. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678) Μεκ- 
ΤΟΝ, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 

Put vour hand no farther than your sleeve will 
reach. That is, spend no more than your estate 
will bear. 

James Kevty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 277. (1721) 
Never put out your arm farther than you can 
easily draw it back again. 

Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 22. (1817) 
Dinna trv to stretch vour arm further than your 
sleeve will let you. 

Joun Gait. The Provost. Ch. 2. (1822) 

I mustn't stretch my arm further than th’ coat- 
sleeve will reach. 

Witriame Westati, The Old Factory. Ch. 21. 

(1881) 
DON'T STRETCH YOUR LEGS, see under LEG. 


9 
He'd cut off his right arm for her. as the 
Saving goes. 

Rosert G. Dean, Layo4, p. 131. (1942) 


ARMS 


10 

Arms are of little avail abroad unless there 
is good counsel at home. (Parvi enim sunt 
foris arma. nisi est consilium domi.) 

Cicero, De Ofictis. Bk. i, sec. 22. (45 B.c.) 
Courage god knowceth is litle worth abroade,. un- 
lesse there bee good counsayle at home. For what 
worthy explovtes did any captaine ever atchive 
abroad, but by the advice of counsaylors at 
home ? 

Georce Petrtie, Petite Pallace, p. 282. (1876) 
Arms are weak abroad if there be not counsel a\ 
home. (Debiles sont les armes au dehors, si le 
conseil n'est pas en Ja maison.) 


Raper ars, Gargantua Bk. i, ch. 19. (1534) 
11 


Let arms vield to the toga, laurels to elo- 
quence, (Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea 
linguae. ) 
Cicero, On His Consulship, (63 8.0.) As quoted 
by QuINTHIAN, Enstitutionis Oratortae, xiv 1. 
24. This is a passage from one of Cicero's 
poems, and Quintilian observes, “One can 
only wish that he had shown greater re- 
straint in his poems. which those who love 
him are never weary of criticising.” Cicero 
repeated the first phrase in In Pisonem, ch. 
30, sec. 75 (55 B.c.) 
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ARROGANCE 


The whole truth, however, is in this verse, against 
which, I am told, the malicious and envious are 
wont to rail: “Yield, ye arms to the toga; to 
civic praises, ye laurels.” (Cedant arma togae. 
concedat laurea laudi.) 

Cicero, De Offiictts. Bk. i, ch. 22, sec. 77. (c. 
45 B.c. This is the line as Cicero himself 
gives it. 

Will you even pursue us with the tiresome refrain, 
‘Let arms yield to the toga, the laurel to the 
tongue’? Just as if it were in the toga and not 
in arms that you did what you boast of. (Etiamne 
molestissimis verbis insectabere, ‘Cedant arma 
togae, concedat laurea linguae.’) 

Satcust, In Tulliam Ciceronem. Ch. 3, sec. 6 
(54 B.C.) 

Men sage in mind excel the brave in arms. (Vir 
prudens animo est melior quam fortis in armis.) 

CoLtumsBanus, Carmen Monostichon, t. 29 (ς. 
A. Ὁ. 600) 


Is there any reason why we should be armed 
to the teeth? 
RICHARD COBDEN, Speeches, p 12. (1349) 
Put an end to these bloated armaments. 
BENJAMIN DisraELi, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 8 May, 1862. 


2 
The laws permit arms to be taken against 
an armed foe. (Armaque in armatos sumere 
jura sinunt.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 492. (¢ 1B C.) 
See also SEL¥-DEFENSE. 


We laid down our arms. (Arma deponimus. ) 
PetTronivus, Satyricon. Sec. 109. (c. A.D. 60) 


4 

We say, With the spurs one begins to arm 
himself. (Nous disons que par esprons on 
commence soy armer.) 

ὲ Raserars, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1545) 


A wise man should try everything before re- 
sorting to arms. (Omnia prius experiri, quam 
armis sapientem decet.) 

Terence, Eunuchus, |. 789. (161 8. Cc.) 
There is little reason in arms. (Nec sat rationis 
in armis.) 
; Vexcit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 314. (19 B.c.) 


Arms and the man I sing. (Arma virumque 
cano.) 
Verci, Aencid. Bk. i, 1. 1. (19 B.C.) 
Arms and the Man. 
Bernarp SHAW, Title of Play. (1898) 
THRICE 18 HE ARMED, see under JuSTICE. 


ARMY 
See also Soldier 


7 
An army of deer commanded by a lion is 
more to be feared than an army of lions 
commanded by a deer. (φοβερώτερόν ἐστιν 
ἐλάφων στρατόπεδον ἡγουμένου λέοντος ἢ λεόντων 
ἐλάφου.) 

Cuaseias, a famous Athenian general. (c. 400 


B.c.) PLrutarcu, Moralia, 187D. STosazus, 
Florilegium, liv, 61, attributes the saying to 
Philip of Macedon. 


8 

It ain’t the guns or armament, or the money 
they can pay, 

It’s the close codperation that makes them 
win the day; 

It ain't the individual, nor the army as a 
whole, 

But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloom- 
in’ soul. 

J. Mason Knox [?], Codperation. These lines 
have been attributed to other writers. They 
were claimed for Mr. Knox in a letter from 
his wife to the New York Times, 1 Aug., 1920. 

9 

Briars and thorns flourish where battalions 
have quartered; bad years follow on the heels 
of armies. (Shi chi shuo ch’u ching chi shang 
yen, chi heu’ pi’ ‘yiu hiung nien ) 

Lau-tszeE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 30. (c. 550 B.C.) Old, tr. 

10 
An army is a crowd which obeys. (Une armée 
est un peuple qui obeit. ) 

NaPoLtos Bonaparte, Sayings of Napoleon 
(c. 1808) See GuiILton, Nupoléon, Ὁ. 280. 

4 
I feel an army in my fist. (Ich fiihle eine 
Armee in meiner Faust.) 

ScHILLeR., Die Rauber. Act ii, se. 3. (1777) 


12 
Terrible as an army with banners. (Terribilis 
ut castrorum acies ordinata. ) 
Old Testament: Song of Svlamon, vi, 4. 
900 B Cc.) 


(Cc 


13 
The Man who goes into the Army a Cox- 
comb will come out of it a sort of Publick 
Nuisance. 

Ricitarp Steeve, The Spectator. No. §66.(1714) 
14 
An army, like a serpent. travels on its belly 

Unksown. A saying which has been attributed 
to Frederick the Great, but which is probably 
much older. 

An army marches on its stomach. 

Unknown, Attributed to Napoleon, in Windsor 
Magazine, 1904, p. 268, but probably a con- 
densation of a long passage. Sce Las Cases, 
Mémorial de Ste-Héléne, Nov., 1516. 

THE SOUP MAKES THE SOLDIER, sce under SOLDIER. 


‘i ARROGANCE 


Arrogance is not to be borne. (Arrogantia 
non ferenda.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, Chil. iff, cent. x, No. 37. 


(1523) 
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T he boast of arrogance soon turns to shame. 
(Cito ignominia fit superhi gloria.) 
Pusiitrus Svrus, Sententiae. No. 109. (ς, 43 
B.C.) 


ARROW 


ARROW 


1 

Their arrows hail so densely all the sun is 
in eclipse. (ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν τοξευμάτων οὐκ ἦν ἰδεῖν 
τὸν οὐρανόν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 1084. (422 B.c.) 
Referring to the Spartan reply at Ther- 
mopylae when word was brought that the 
Persian arrows would hide the sun: ‘That is 
good news—then we shall fight in the shade.” 
See under FIGHTING. 


2 
This is an arrow in Satan’s eye. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 38a. (c. 450) 
Also, Kiddushis, 30a, 81a. 


3 
Let each look out for the arrow. (Cada uno 
mire por el virote.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 14, 49. 
(1615) Covarrubias explains this as a phrase 
taken from rabbit-shooting with the cross- 
bow---meaning, let each look for his own ar- 
row, i.e. mind his own business; according 
to him, virote is a bolt used for shooting 


small game, not an arrow used in warfare. 
4 


Beware of a returning arrow. 
5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 438. 
(1938) See under RETRIBUTION. 


Thys arrow comyth never owt of thyn owne 
how. 
Ricukarp Hitts, Commonplace-Bovk, Ὁ. 129. 
(c. 1500) 
This bolt came never out of your bag. 
FERGUSON, Scotfish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (1641) 
That Bolt never came out of vour Quiver. 
Tomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4334. (1732) 
A rendering of the Latin. “Ex tua farctra 
nunquam venit ista sagitta.” 


6 
Not always will the bow hit that at which 
it is aimed. (Nec semper fernet quodcumque 
minabitur arcus. ) 

Horack, De Arte Poetica, 1. 380. (c. 20 8.c¢.) 


7 
The arrows of the Almighty are within me. 
(Sagittae Domini in me sunt.) 
Old Testament: Job, vi, 4. (ς. 350 B.C.) 
The Arrows of the Almighty. 
Owen Jonnson, Title of novel. (1901) 


8 
When the arrow is on the string it must go 
(Chien tsai hsien shang pu τὸ pu fa.) 
Wirtiam ScarBoroucyu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
98. (1875) 


A bolt Jost is not a bow broken. 
Water Scott, Keniliwcorth. Ch. 16. (1821) 


10 
1 have shot mine arrow over the house, 
And hurt my brother. 
SHAkesprang, Hamlet, v, 2, 254. (1600) 
I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, 1 knew not where; . 
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Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke. 

LONGFELLOwW, The Arrow and the Song. (1845) 
I shot a rocket in the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where 
Until next day, with rage profound, 
The man it fell on came around. 

Tom Masson, Enough. (c. 1920) 
The arrow shot at random flew better than she 
knew. 

Lucy Cores, Painted for the Kill, Ὁ. 203. (1943) 
TU DRAW A BOW AT A VENTURE, see under Bow. 


ART 


See also Cunning, Painting, 
Sculpture, Skill 


11 
Art is far feebler than necessity. (τέχνη δ᾽ 
ἀνάγκη: ἀσθενεστέρα μακρῷ.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, 1. 514. (c. 470 
B.C.) 
Betere is liste thene ufel strenthe. 
LaYAMON, Brut, ti, 297. (c. 1205) “It was said 
of yore, better is art than evil strength.” 


12 
Art. This word has no definition. 
AmBrROSE Bierce, The Devil's 


Dictionary. 
(1906) 


13 
All art consists in bringing something into 
existence. (ἔστι δὲ τέχνη πᾶσα περὶ γένεσιν ) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Etkics. Bk. vi, ch. 4, 
sec. 4. (c. 335 B.C.) 
Art is power. 
LONGFELLOW, Hyperion. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1839) 
An art is a handicraft in flower. 
GeorcE ILEs, Jottings. (c. 1918) 
Great art is an instant arrested in eternity. 
James HuneEKeER, Pathos of Distance, p. 120. 


(1925) 
14 


There is an art even in roasting apples. (Es 
gehoert Kunst zum Aepfelbraten.) 

CHarRrEs Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 333 
(1856) A German proverb, which the French 
have made into a jingle: “Méme pour faire 
cuire des pommes, Encore faut-il savoir 
comme” (Even for cooking apples, one must 
know how). 


5 
Art for art's sake. (L'art pour l'art.) 
Victor Covussin, Sorbosne Lectures. No. 22. 
(1818) 
The well-known formula of art for art's sake 
.. . bas, like other doctrines, a true side to it. 
and an untrue. 
Swinaurng, Essavs and Studies, Ὁ. 41. (1872) 
My motto is art for art's sake. 
Bernarp Snaw, Cacsor and Cleopatra. Act iii. 
(1897) 
“Art for art’s sake.” The phrase was coined and 
used indiscriminately. 


Ὁ Wriuvwar, Oscar Wilde, p. 171. (1940) 


Art is a jealous mistress, and if a man have 
a genius for painting, poetry, music, architec- 
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ture, or philosophy, he makes a bad husband 
and an ill provider. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 
Art is an absolute mistress; she wil) not be 
coquetted with or slighted. 

CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. (c. 1870) See American 

Actors, ch. 10. 


Ὶ 
New arts destroy the old. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
The arts and inventions of each period are only 
its costume. 

Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. 


2 
Art is the path of the creator to his work. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: The Poet. (1844) 
Art is not a thing: it is a way. 
ELBERT HusBarp, Epigrams. (c. 1900) 


3 
Learne thou an art, and lay it aside, for tvme 
wil come thou shalt haue neede of it. (Impara 
vna arte & metti la da parte, che tempo 
vegnera, che la ti bisognera. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 


4 
Nobody can further art but the master. 
Patrons further the artist. (Die Kunst kann 
niemand fordern als der Meister. Gonner 
fordern den Kinstler. ) 

GoetuHeE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 
5 
In art one arrives at an honorable result only 
through one’s tears. He who does not suffer 
does not believe. 

J. A. Ὁ. INcres. (c. 1850) See Pacu, Ingres, p. 

162. 

Drawing is the probity of art. 

J. A. Ὁ. Incres. See Pacu, Ingres, p. 170. 


6 
No art is learned without a master. (Nulla ars 
absque magistro discitur.) 
St. Jerome, Epistles. Epis. cxxv, sec. 15. (A.D 
411) 


7 
Art hath an enemy called ignorance. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour: 
Induction, |. 216. (1599) 
Art hath no enemy but ignorance. 
Joun Tayior, To John Booker. (1644) Quot- 
ing the Latin proverb, Ars non kabet inimi- 
cum nisi ignorantem. 


8 
As the sun colours flowers so does art colour 
life. 
Sin Joun Lusaocn, The Pleasures of Life. Ch. 
5. (1887) 


9 
A humble art affords us daily bread. (τὸ 
τέχνιον hyds Siar pipes.) 
Experon Nero, when astrologers predicted that 
he would be banished from Rome. (a. Ὁ. 68) 
He meant that he could earn a living any- 
where by singing and playing the lyre. See 
Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars: Nero. Ch. 
40, sec. 2. Nero habitually spoke Greek, the 
language of culture. 
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Every country nourishes the arts. (τὸ τέχνιον 
πᾶσα γαῖα τρέφει.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 33. 
(1523) The Latin is, “Artem quaevis alit 
terra.” “Art” is used here in the old sense of 
skill or craftsmanship, as well as in the later 
sense of science or knowledge, and profi- 
ciency in any profession, such as medicine, 
music, poetry. In other words, a craftsman, 
a man with a profession or a trade, can make 
a living anywhere. Included by TAvERNER 
in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 155, 
with the rendering, “Arte or cunnynge euerye 
countery nourysheth.” and with the com- 
ment, “Cunnynge (they say) is no burthen. 
It neyther can be taken from the by theuves, 
and into what parte of the world so cuer 
thou go, it foloweth the. . . . For this cause 
amonges the Greakes is arte or cunnynge 
called the porte or hauen of necessitie unto 
men mortall, that is to save, ye only refuge 
in pouertie.” A marginal note adds the prov- 
erb, “Science the port of nede.” There is 
another Latin form, “Quae prosunt omni- 
bus artes” (The arts which profit all men). 

According to the common proverb: Artem quie- 
vis terra alit; that is to say, “A man having an 
occupation shall be able to live wheresoever he 
become.” 

Tomas Brecon, A Newe Catechisme, p. 385. 
(1560) 

But you know the old proverb, “A Man of Art 
will live anywhere.” 

NATHAN Bairey, tr Erasmus’ Colloquies, Ὁ. 
238 (1725) 

He who has learned any art may live in any place 
(Quien tiene arte, va por toda parte.) 

Rowert Banyo. Proverbs, Vol. i, p. 163. (1824) 
A Spanish proverb. 

Nero... replied to his censurers by the Greek 
proverb, “An artist lives every where.” 
Isaac D'Isratit, Curiusities of Literature. Ser. 

it, 1, 429 (1823) 


10 
If the art is concealed, it succeeds. (Si latet 
ars, prodest.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriac. Bk. ii, 1. 313. (c. 1 Boe.) 
Another form is ‘Ars est celare artem” (Art 
consists in concealing art). See Hinverson, 
Latin Proverbs, p. 27. Ovid, of course, refers 
to the art of seduction. 

The height of art is to conceal art. (Prima est. 
ne ars esse Videatur.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae Bk 4, ch 
11, sec. 3. (c. A.D 80) 

It is a chiefe point of art to dissemble art. 

Brtan MetaweKr, Philotimus, sig. ΟἹ. (1583) 

I haue heard schollers say, that it is arte to con- 
ceale art. 
Nicuotas Breton, Works, ii, 11. (1637) 
In oratory the greatest art is to hide art. 

Swirt, Faculties of Mind. (1707) 
Art must be deluded by Art. 

THoMAS FuLLen, Gnomologia, No. 815. (1732) 
To reveal art and conceal the artist is art’s aim. 

Oscar Witpn, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
(1891) 


ART 


There is nothing more disenchanting to man than 


art. 
R. L. STEVENSON; as quoted by F. A. M. Wexs- 


sTER, Old Ebbie: The Double Problem.(1923) 
1 


Art counterfeits chance. (Ars casu similis.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 155. (c. 1 B.C.) 


That which owes its effect to chance is not an art. 


(Non est ars, quae ad effectum casu venit.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxix, sec. 3. (a. 
Α. Ὁ. 64) 


2 
Nothing is more useful ta man than those 
arts which have no utility. (Magis utile nil 
ext | artibus his. quae nil utilitatis habent.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 5,1. 53. (a. v. 13) 
All art is quite useless 
Oscar Witpek, Dorian Gray: Preface. (1891) 


3 
So does his art conceal his art. (Ars adeo 
latet arte sua.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 252. (c. 4.0. 7) 
More matter, with less art. 

SHAKESPEARE, JZumlet, it, 2, 95. (1600) 


4 
The learned understand the theory οἱ art. 
the unlearned its pleasure. (Docti rationem 
artis intelligunt, indocti voluptatem. ) 
QUINTITIAN, Untitutionis Oratortue. Bk. il, ch 
17, see. 42. (A.D. 80) 
That is the root of all art: Adéle a du gout. 
Maurice Barinc,Daphne Adcane, p.218.(1926) 
They may not know just what is Art, 
But they do know what thev like. 
Puvitis McGintey, Go On, You Scintillate 
(1540) 
Idon't know much about umph but I know what 
I like. 
GRACE Moore, You're Only Human Once, p. 93 
(1944) 


I care little for those arts which do not teach 
their teachers virtue. (Parum mihi placeant 
eae diterae quae ad virtutem doctorbus nihil 
profuerunt. ) 
Sarrust, Bellum Tnucurthinum Ch. Ixxxv. sec. 
42. (ς Bic, 49) As quoted by Montalcne, 
i, 12. The correct version is, “Parum placebat 
eas discere,” etc It is Marius speaking and 
he refers to Greek letters. 


All the arts are brothers; each one is a light 
to the others. 
Vottame, Nate ta Ode on the Death of the 
Princess de Barcith. (c. 1762) 
All arts are one.—all branches on one tree; 
All fingers, as it were, upon one hand. 
: W.W. StoryA Contemporary Criticicvm (1847) 


Art—which Mr. Whistler always spelt with a 
capital 1. 

Oscar Wiiog, Lecture on Art. (1885) 
All loved Art in a secmly way 

ith an earnest soul and a capital A. 

James Jerrrey Rocig, The V-a-s-e. (¢. 1898) 


to be shown the springs and mechanisms of any 


| 
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8 

Art never expresses anything but itself. 
Oscar Witpe, The Decay of Lying. (1890) 

A work of art is the unique result of a unique 

temperament. Its beauty comes from the fact that 

its author is what he is. 

Oscar Witpe, The Soul of Man Under Social- 
ism (1891) 


IIl—Art Is Long 


The day is short and the work is great. 

Babylonian Talmud, Pirké Aboth, ii, 20. (c. 

450) 
The day is short, the work is Jong. 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn, 1. 3631. (c. 1400) 
The day is short, and the work is much. Ars 
lonya vita brevis. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 414. (1678) 


10 

Life is short, the art long, opportunity flect- 
ing. experience treacherous. judgment dif- 
ficult. (ὁ βίος βραχύς. ἡ δὲ τέχνη μακρή.) 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms. Sec. i, No. 1. (c. 409 
B.c.) Hippocrates is referring to the art of 
healing. 

This is the utterance of the greatest of physicians. 
that life is short and art long. (Vitam brevem 
esse, longam artem.) 

SENECA, De Brevitate Vitae. Sec. 1. (c. a. pv. 49 ) 
The I\f so short. the craft so long to lerne, 
Th‘assay so hard, so sharp the conqucring. 

CHAUCER (?), The Parlement of Foules: 
Proem, 1.1. (c. 1382) 

Lyf is thought short. the pevne is thought Jonge. 
experience harde to come bye and jucement 
daungerous. 

Eart Rivers, {τος Dictes and Savenges af the 
Philosophtrs, fo. 29. (1477) Quoting Hippoc- 
rates. 

Skill comes so slow, and life so fast doth ἥν. 

Sm Jons Davits, Nosce Teipsum, i. 19. (1899) 
Art is long, life short, experiment deceiving. 

Bratiwalt, English Gentleman, Ὁ. Τὰ (1630) 
One Science only will one genius fit; 

So vast is Art. so narrow human wit. 

Pope. An Essay on Criticism. Pt. il. 60. (1711) 
Art is difficult, transient is her reward. (Schwer 
ist die Kunst. verainglich ist ihr Preis.) 

Scnuiver, Wallenstein: Profog, 1. 40. (1799) 
QO God! art is long, and short is our life. (Ach 
Gott! die Kunst ist lang; Und kurz ist: unser 
Leben.) 

Goetnek, Faust. Pt. i, se. 1. (1806) 

Time is short and art is long. (Die Zeit ist kurz. 
die Kunst ist lang.) 

GorTHe, Faust. Pt. i. sc. 4. BAUDELAIRE. Le Gui- 
gon, put the phrase into French, “L'Art est 
long et le Temps est court.” 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

H.W. Lonecresiow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 
Ars longa, vita brevis! said Doctor Butts. 

R. H. Barnam, The Lady Rhodesia. (1340) 
So much to know, so little time to learn. 

Jecrer Wanton, 4 Pagan’s Prayer. (1916) 
Art is long, but artists frequently are short. 

Poor Richard Jr.'s Almanack, p. 114. (1906) 
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We are short and Art is long 
QO. Henry, Evtradited from Bohemia. (1908) 

True to our Art, still there are variations, 

Art cannot flourish on infrequent rations; 

We condescend to work in humbler sort, 

For Art is long and money very short. 

Joun ReEp, The Day in Bohemia. (1913) 


So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be. 

Texnyson, Zn Memoriam. sec. Ixxiii. (1833) 
‘So much to do, so little done” are said to 
have been the last words of Cecil Rhodes. 
(1902) 


z IlI—Art and Nature 


Things perfected by nature are better than 
those finished by art. (Meliora sunt ea quae 
natura quam illa quae arte pertecta sunt.) 


Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. ii, ch. 34, sec. 


87. (45 B.C.) 

All things are produced either by nature, by for- 
tune, or by art. the greatest and most beautiful 
by one or other of the first two; the smaller and 
less perfect by the last. (Toutes choses sont pro- 
duictes ou par la nature, ou par la fortune, ou 
par Vart: les plus grandes et plus belles, par Pune 
ou Paultre des deux premicres; les moindres et 
impurfaictes, par la derniere.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 30. 

Quoted as a saying of Plato. 
In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rupe of Lucrece, 1 1374 (1594) 
Nature's above art. 

SHAKESPEAKE. Aing Lear, iv, 6, 86 (1605) 

Over that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes... The art itself is nature 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tule, iv, 4, 90. (1610) 
Art does not surpass nature, but only brings it 
to perfection. (EJ arte no se aventaja a Ja natur- 
aleza, sino perficionala.) 

Cervanres, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 16 (1615) 
Better in every respect are the works of Nature 
than the adulteries of Art. 

Joun Witson, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 38. 

(1668) 
Art may err, but Nature cannot miss. 

Dryvven, The Cock and the Fox, |. 452. (1699) 
Nature alone is antique and the oldest Art a 
mushroom. 

Carryre, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1834) 
Nature paints the best part of the picture. 

R.W. Emerson, Essays: Art. (1841) 

And in their vaunted works of Art, 
The master-stroke is still her part. 

Emerson, Nature. Pt. ii. (c. 1860) 
New Art would better Nature’s best, 
Kut Nature knows a thing or two. 

Owen Seaman, Ars Postera. (1896) 


3 
Nature is the art of God. (Deus aeternus, 
arte sua, quae natura est.) 

Dante, De Monarchia. Pt. i, 1. 3. (c. 1300) 
Nature is God's, art is man’s instrument. 

Sin Tuomas Oversury, A Wife. St. 8. (1614) 


(1550) 
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Nature is not at variance with Art, nor Art with 
Nature, they being both servants of his Provi- 
dence. Art is the perfection of Nature... . Na- 
ture is the Art of God. 

Stir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 

sec. 16. (1643) 

Art is man’s nature; nature is God’s art. 

P. J. BaiLey, Festus: Proem. (1839) 
Nature is a revelation of God; Art, a revelation 
of man. 

H. W. Loncrettow, Hyperion, iii, 5. (1839) 
Art is Nature made by Man 
To Man the interpreter of God. 

Owen Merevitu (E. R. BUuLWer-LytTon), 


: The Artist. St. 26. (ς. 1867) 


Aide nature with a little art. 
STEFANO GUazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 124. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Arte can breake nature. 
Trowas UNpverpown, /Jeliodorus. Bk. iii, p 
94. (1587) 
Nature scarcely ever gives us the very best; for 
that we must have recourse to art. (Déjanous 
comunmente a lo mejor Ia naturaleza; acoja- 
monos al arte ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordctdo Munual. Maxim 
12. (1647) 
Art helps Nature, and Experience Art. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No 814. (1732) 
Nature must give way to Art, 
Switt, A Love Sone, 1.4. (1733) 
“Art improves nature,” is an old proverb which 
our forefathers adopted without reflection. 
Wirtiame Hone, Every-Duy Book, ii310.(1827) 
Nature is usually wrong. 
: J. McNeite Waster, “Ten O'Clock.” (1890) 


Nature moves in circles, Art in straight lines 
O. Henry, Squaring the Circle. (1908) 
6 


Art is consummate when it seems to be 
nature. (ἢ τέχνη TeAecos, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν Prow εἶναι 
δοκῇ.) 
Loncinus, De Sublimitate. Ch. xxii, sec. 2. (ς 
A.D. 100) 


7 
Art is not nature. Art is nature digested. Art 
is a sublime excrement. 
Georcek Mourt, Confessions of a Young Man, 
Ch. 7. (1888) 


All nature is but art. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 289. (1733) 
9 


Birds sing sweeter without the help of art 
(Volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt.) 
Propertivs, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. ii, 1. 14. (c. 
B.¢. 26). Quoted by Mostarcne, i, 30. 
He who paints the flower cannot paint its fra- 
grance. (Qui pingit florem, non pingit floris 
odorem.) 
Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 364. (1869) 


10 
All art is but an imitation of nature. (Omnis 
ars naturae imitatio est.) 


Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixv, sec. 3, (ς. 
A.D. 64) 


ARTIST 


Nature in no case cometh short of art, for the 
arts are copiers of natural forms. (οὐκ ἔστι χείρων 
οὐδεμία φύσις τέχνητ.) : 

Marcus Aurerius, Meditations. Bk. xi, sec. 10. 
(Α. Ὁ. 174) The first phrase is quoted, appar- 
ently from some unknown poet. 

Your art, as far as it can, follows her ({Naturc] 
as the scholar does his master. (L’arte vostra 
quella, quanto puote, | segue, come il maestro fa 
il discente.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xi, 1. 103. (c. 1300) Pos- 
sibly in allusion to Aristotle’s phrase, “If Art 
mimics Nature,” in the PAysics, ii, 2. 

Whoce'er from nature takes‘a view, 
Must copy and improve it too. 

Wittram Coss, Dr. Syntax in Search of the 

Picturesque. Canto ii. (1809) 


ARTIST 


1 
Who of the gods first taught the artist's craft 
Laid on the human race their greatest curse. 
(ὅστις τέχνην κατέδειξε πρῶτος τῶν θεῶν, οὗτος 
μέγιστον εὗρεν ἀνθρώποις κακόν.) 
ἈΝΤΙΡΊΓΑΝΕΚ5, Anapheus, Frag., 1. 1. (c. 335 B.C.) 
2 
Let each man exercise the art he knows. 
(ἔρδοι τις ἣν ἕκαστος εἰδείη τεχνην.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, }. 1431. (422 B.c.) 
Cicero, Tusctdanarum Disputationum., Bk. 
i, ch. 18, sec. 41, puts this into Latin: “Quam 
quisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat.” See 
also under TRADE. 


3 
Every artist was first an amateur. 
R. W. Emrrson, Progress of Culture. (1875) 


4 
A Man may be an Artist, tho’ he have not his 
Tools about him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 288. (1732) 


9 
The artist never dies. 
H. W. Loxcrettow, Nuremberg. St. 13. (4844) 
His work outlives him,—there’s his glory ! 
T. B. Atpricun, On an Intaglio Head of Mi- 
nerva. (1883) 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius. 
Austin Dosson, Art. (1883) 
And it came to pass that after a time the artist 
was forgotten, but the work lived. 
Οὐῖνε Scureiner, Dreams: The Artist’s Secret. 
(c. 1900) 


What an artist the world is losing! (Qualis 
artifex perco! ) 
Emprror Nero, as he drove a dagger into his 
throat, rather than be taken alive and tor- 
tured. (A. Ὁ. 68) See Svetonius, Nero. Sec.49. 


Artists are always young. 
Marcaret Fuirer Ossorr, Letter to ἈΝ. H. 
Channing, Aug., 1842. 
Etta; 1 know all about artists; women to them, 
are as the tinders to the flames. 
Nancy: There's the Hearst of it! 
Piitip Barry, You and I. Act i. (1906) 
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8 

People always confuse the man and the artist 
because chance has united them in the same 
body. (On confond toujours ‘homme et 
l'artist sous pretexte que le hasard les a réunis 
dans le méme corps.) 


JuLes Renarp, Journal. (c. 1896) Referring to 
Paul Verlaine. 


9 
Good material often stands idle for want of 


an artist. (Saepe bona materia cessat sine 
artifice. ) 


ou Ad Luciltum, Epis. xlvii, 16.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed. 
1, SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, ii, 3, 15. (1608) 


A great artist can paint a great picture on a 
small canvas. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Washington Irving. 
Ch. 6. (1896) 


ASKING 
12 


You ask for Arcadia. (Ἀρκαδίαν μ' αἰτεῖς.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. x, epis. 5. (49 B.c.) 
Quoting the answer of the Delphian oracle 
to a Spartan envoy. See Heropotvus, i, 66. 
The oracle refused the gift, as too great 
Winstedt (Loeb) translates the phrase, “You 
are asking for the moon.” 


13 
He'll not lose it for asking. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Anglo. Latina, 
p. 38. (1639) 

Many things are lost for want of asking. 

GrorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 966. 
(1640) 

I see thou wouldst not lose anything for want of 
asking. 

Rospert Howarp, Τὰς Committee. Act i. (1665) 

Lose nothing for asking. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 58. (1670) 
The Italians say, “E meglio domandar che 
errare’’ (Better to ask than go astray); the 
Germans, “Besser zweimal fragen denn ein- 
mal irregehen” (Better ask twice than go 

ag wrong once). 

“Please, sir, I want some more.” . . . “Oliver 
Twist has asked for more!" 

se nents Dicxens, Oliver Twist, Ch. 2. (1838) 


He that cannot ask cannot live. 
Tronas Draxe,. Bibliotheca, p. 20. (1633) 
Spare to speak and spare to speed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 133. (1670) 
Ray quotes an Italian proverb, ‘“Porco peri- 
toso non mangia pera matura” (The bashful 
hog eats no ripe pears). The French say, 
“Jamais n’a bon marché qui ne lose de- 
mander” (He never gets a bargain who 
dares not ask for it), or “Qui ne veut parler, 
ne veut gagner” (He who isn’t willing to ask, 
doesn't wish to gain). 


100 


ASKING 


1 

Aske that is unreasonable yt thou mayst beare 
awaye that is reasonable. (Iniquum peten- 
dum, ut aequum feras.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 26. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 33. (1550) Taverner 
adds: “If thou wylte begge an ooke of thy 
frende, aske twentye or an hundrethe ookcs. 
This crafte our marchaunt men and other 
that sel what so cuer ware it be, knowe well 
ynough.” Ray gives the Latin form as “Opor- 
tet iniquum petas, ut aequum feras.” 

Ask much to have little. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 324. 
(1640) 

Ask but enough, and you may lower the price as 
you list. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1678) 

Londoner like, ask as much more as you will take 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 349. 


Ask and have, is sometimes dear buying. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Alma- 
naock. 1755. 

The highest price we can pay for anything is to 
ask for it. 

W. 95. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: 
Eschines and Phocion. (1824) The Italians 
say, “Caro costa quel che con preghi si 
compra” (What is got by begging costs dear) 

I never ask for what I can buy. 

BernarpD Suaw, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
The Latin proverb is, “Emere malo quam 
rogare” (I prefer buying to asking) The 
Germans say, “Kaufen ist wohlfeiler als 
Bitten” (Buying is cheaper than asking, or 
What is bought is cheaper than a gift). 


3 
Ask of God and not of the rich. 
Hai Gaon, Divan. (c. 1030) 


4 
You distress me with frequent asking. (Oc- 
cidis saepe rogando.) 

Horace, Epodes. Epode xiv, |. 5. (c. 20 B.C.) 


5 
Ask. and it shall be given unto you. (aéresre. 
καὶ δοθήσεται ὑμῖν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 7. (c. a.v. 65) 
Repeated in Luke xi, 9. The Vulgate is, “Pe- 
tite, et dabitur vobis.” 

Hee which wil have, must aske, and he which 
wil enter into the house, must first knocke at the 
gate. 

Streraxo Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 
p. 84. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Craue and haue. 

Gasriet Harvey, Marginalia, Ὁ. 191. (c. 1582) 
"Tis but ask and have. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. (1738) 


6 
I can ask myself hoarse before I get anything. 
(Usque ad ravim poscam prius quam quic- 
quam detur.) 
Prautus, Aulularia, }. 336. (c. 210 5...) 
This other proverb, that nothing is for asking. 
Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 196. (1574) Young, tr. 


ASPIRATION 


7 

A reasonable request ought to be granted. 

(Impetrare oportet qui aequom postulat.) 
Prautus, Stichus, 1. 724. (c. 200 B.C.) 


8 
You comply with a request more willingly 
than with an order. (Roganti melius quam 
imperanti pareas.) 

PuBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae.No.637.(¢.43 B.C.) 


A good asker needs a good listener. 
Joun Ray, Scottish Proverbs. (1670) The 
French say, “ἃ bon demandeur bon écou- 


a teur” (To a good asker a good listener). 


He who asks faint-heartedly teaches how to 
refuse. (Qui timide rogat docet negare.) 
SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. $93. (c. Α«. Ὁ. 60) 
It is an old saying that he which asketh faintly 
teacheth us to deny him. 
Henry ὅΜΙΤΗ, Sermons, ii, 8. (c. 1591) 
He prays but faintly and would be denied. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, v, 3, 103. (1595) 
He teaches to deny that faintly prays. 
FRANCIS Quarces, 4 Feast for Wormes, Sec. 7. 
(1620) 
Bold beggars freeze our gifts: thy faint suit breeds 
her no. 
PHINEAS Fletcuer, A Piscatory Eclugue.(1633) 
To get thine ends, lay bashfulnesse aside; 
Who feares to aske, doth teach to be deny’d. 
Ropert Herrick, No Bashfulnesse in Begging 
(1648) 
Not to ask, is not to be denied. 
Jounx Dryven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt 
ii, 1. 242. (1687) 


1 

Smart: Sir John, will you taste my October? 

Sir John: My lord, 1 beg your pardon; but 

they say, the devil made askers. 

aaa Polite Conversation. Dial. ii (1738) 

It is a maxim with me, not to ask what, under 

similar circumstances, I would not grant. 
GrorGe WASHINGTON, Letter to the Emperor 

of Germany, 15 May, 1796. 


ASPIRATION 
See also Ambition, Purpose 


13 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for? 
Rosert Browninc, Andrea del Sarto, |. 96 
τὰ (1855) 


He that stays in the Valley, shall never get 
over the Hill. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2314. (1732) 

The French say, “Qui reste dans la vallée 


: ne passera jamais la montagne.” 


1 
I drink the wine of aspiration and the drug 
of illusion. Thus I am never dull. 


Joun Garswoatiy, The Wine Horn Moun 
tain. (1910) 


ASS 


1 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ‘mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior! 

H. W. Loncrettow, Excelsior. (1841) 

Nor flood nor torrent shall us stay; excelsior’s 

just a form of hay. 


FRANKLIN Crtarces, The Vice Czar Murders, 
p. 62. (1941) 


2 
The road to the heavens remains. (Restat 
iter caeli. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 37. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that Golden Key 
That opes the Palace of Eternity. 

Mitton, Comus, 1. 12. (1634) 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound. 

J. ὦ Hortanp, Gradatim. (c. 1870) 


3 

Who digs hills because they do aspire, 

Throws down one mountain to cast up a 
higher. 


SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 4, 8. (1608) | 


4 

The whole duty of life is implied in the ques- 

tion, how to respire and aspire both at once. 
H.D. Tuorrau, Winter, 26 Dec., 1841. “There 


must be respiration as well as aspiration." — 
31 Dee., 1840. 


5 
The most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 
Wittiam WorvswortH, The Excursion. Bk. iv, 
1. 138. (1814) 
Man can climb to the highest summits, but he 
cannot dwell there long. 
BERNARD SHAW, Candida. Act iii. (1898) 


6 
Climb high, Climb far, 
Your aim the sky, Your goal a star. 
Unknown. Inscription on Hopkins Memorial 
Steps, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


ASS 


7 
The ass with the lion’s skin. (ὄνος ἐνδυσάμενος 
λεοντῆν.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Ass and the Fox. (ς. 510 
n.c.) The ass puts on a lion's skin and tries 
to frighten a fox, but is betrayed by its bray. 

I should have stayed quict in my own skin. (In 
propria pelle quiessem.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. vi, 1.22. (35 n.¢.) 
To use a lion's skin to disguise an ape. (ὑπὸ τῇ 
λεοντῇ πίθηκον ὑποστέλλειν.) 

Lucian, The Philosopher. Sec. 5. (ς. a.p. 170) 
Perhaps your mimic roar may deceive strangers, 
but to me you will always be a donkey. (At mihi, 
qui quondam, semper asellus eris.) 

Avianus, Fables. No. v, 1.17. (c. a.p. 400) A 

rendcring of Aesop's Ass in the Lion’s Skin. 
The Germans say, “Wenn der Esel auch cine 


ASS 


10! 


Lowenhaut tragt, die Ohren gucken vor” 
(Even when the ass wears the lion’s skin, its 
ears betray it). 
Dwell in your own skin. Keep within your own 
skin. (Tecum habita. Intra tuam pelliculam te 
continue.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, Nos. 87 and 
92. (1523) 


The Asse which put on the Lyons skin (thinking 
that thereby his maister woulde more respect 
him) was knowne for an Asse, and used like an 
Asse. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 197. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Clad in a lion’s shaggy hide 

An ass spread terror far and wide. 

(De la peau du lion l’Ane s’étant vétu 

Etoit craint partout ἃ la ronde.) 

La Fontatne: Fables: L’Ane Vétu de la Peau 
du Lion. Bk. v, fab. 21. (1668) Aesop again 

The ill-natured world might call him the Ass in 

the Lion's Skin. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 13. (1711) 

He had talked so much of his valour that I had 
. . rated him as an ass in a lion’s skin. 
SMOLLETT, Rodcrick Random. Ch. 54. (1748) 

8 

For an ass’s shadow. (epi ὅνοι' σκιᾶς.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Ass and His Shadow. (c 
570 B.c.) Aesop tells how a youth hired an ass 
one hot summer day to carry him from Ath. 
ens to Megara, but when the heat of the sun 
became insufferable, he dismounted to sit in 
the shadow of the ass. The driver objected. 
saving that the vouth had hired the ass. but 
not the shadow. While they were disputing. 
the ass took to his heels and left them to walk 
back. The story is told in a masterly manner 
by Wieland in one of his verse-tales. See 
also Prutarcn. Moralia, 848A. 


Just like the 4595 shadow, (τὰ πάντ᾽ ὄνου σκιά.) 


SOPHOCLES, Cedalion. Frag. 308. (c. 450 B.c.) 
Quoted by Sumas, Lexicon. A proverbial 
phrase used by Aristophanes, Aristotle. Lu- 
cian, Demosthenes, and many others, mean- 
ing to dispute about something of no im- 
portance. Other similar proverbs are ‘De 
lana _caprina” (To dispute about goat's 
wool), and “De fumo disceptare” (To argue 
about smoke). 


The ass's shadow. (De asini umbra.) 


Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii, No. 52 
(1523) Erasmus tells the story of the ass‘s 
shadow at considerable length, and attributes 
the proverbial meaning of the phrase to De- 
mosthenes. One day, Demosthenes, observing 
that the judges before whom he was pleading 
paid no attention to what he was saving. 
began to tell them the story of the ass's 
shadow. Soon they were listening intently, 
and Demosthenes left the rostrum in disgust. 
saying, “You are ready enough to listen to a 
ridiculous story about the shadow of an ass. 
but not to my pleading for the life of a man.” 
The proverbial form is, “De asini umbra 
disceptare.” 


102 ASS 


They were often contending, as the Greek said, 
for an ass’s shadow. 
J. A. Froupe, The Council of Trent, i, 3. (1896) 


1 
For fear of the lion, the ass left his burden. 
AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. vi, 1. 89. (c. 550 B.C.) 


2 
I’m the ass in the mystery show. (ἐγὼ γοῦν 
ὄνος ἄγων μυστήρια.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 159. (405 5.6.) 
“The ass bearing the mysteries” (ὄνος aye 
μυστήρια) isa proverb for anyone out of his 
proper place, or for being proud without 
reason. The fable of the ass in the procession 
is the source of the saying: An ass was carry- 
ing a sacred image in a religious procession 
and when the people knelt to it. the ass be- 
came very much puffed up, thinking they 
were kneeling to him. The lash of his driver 
soon brought him to his senses. Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, ii, i, 4, with the Latin, 
“Asinus portans mysteria.” 


3 
If thy comrade call thee “Ass,” put the saddle 
upon thy back. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 
(c. 450) The criticism of a friend should be 
heeded. This is amplified in Midrush: Gene- 
sis Rabbah, xlv, 7, to, “If one should say, 
‘Thou hast the ears of an ass,’ pay no heed; 
but if two should say it, then put a halter 
into thy mouth.” Congn, Ancient Jewish 
Proverbs, renders this, “If one person tell 


thee thou hast ass’s ears, take no notice; | 
should two tell thee so, procure a saddle for | 


thyself.” A writer in The British Weekly for 
9 Apnil, 1903, puts it this way: “Τῆς outsid- 
er’s judgment is usually safe. It is written 
in the Talmud, ‘If thy friends agree in call- 
ΠΕ thee an ass, go and get the halter round 
t ee.’ 99 

Tf all men say that thou art an ass, then bray 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 11. (1633) 
When all tell thee thou art an ass, ‘tis time for 
thee to bray. 

James Howe it, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 1. 

(1659) 
If any say that one of thine ears is the ear of an 
ass, regard it not: If he say so of them both, 
procure thyself a bridle. 

Jonn Ray, Hebrew Proverbs, Ὁ. 396. (1678) 
If one, two, or three tell you, you are an Ass, 
put on a Tail. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2697. (1732) 


4 
It is better to look like an ass than to fight 
with one. 
Francis Begvinc, Heads Of at Midnight. Ch. 
13. (1938) Quoted as a Spanish proverb 


δ 
Jest with an ass, and he will flap you in the 
face with his tail. 

H.G.Bohn, Handbook of Proverbs,p.436.(18558) 


6 
They said to the asses of the gypsum mill, 
“The day of resurrection is a terrible day ” 


ASS 


“We have nothing to fear,” they replied. “We 
have neither worn saddles nor eaten barley.” 
J. L. Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 502. 
(1817) Those have most to dread punish- 
ment in the other world who lead a life of 
undeserved enjoyment in this. The idle asses 
kept merely for pleasure in Cairo have fine 
saddles and are fed with barley; while the 
hard-working ass gees with a bare back and 
gets nothing to eat but straw. 
Like the ass’s tail, it never grows longer or shorter. 
BurckHarpt, Arabic Proverbs, No. 562. The 
tail of an ass is said to be as long when it is 
born as it ever becomes. 


Like a gypsy’s ass with quicksilver in his 
ears. (Como asno de gitano, con azogue en 
los oidos.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 31. (1605) 

8 
Honey is not for the ass’s mouth. (No es la 
miel para la boca del asno.) 

Cervantes, Don Quirnote Pt. i, ch. 52. (1005) 
The Germans say, “Der Esel traumt von 
Disteln” (The ass dreams of thistles); or 
as the Dutch say, “Geef cen’ ezel haver, hij 
loopt tot de distels” (Give an ass oats and he 
runs after thistles). Ewart’s “To the ass's 
lips a thistle is a lettuce,” is a free rendcring 
of “Similem habent labra lactucam,” “Like 
lips, like lettuce,” which made Crassus laugh 
for the only time in his life. See under Lixe- 
NESS 


9 
The fault of the ass should not be laid on 
the pack saddle. (La culpa del asno no se 
ha de echar a la albarda.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 66 (1615) 
The fault of the horse is put on the sadule. 
Georck Hirpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 242. 
(1640) 
The Fault of the Ass must not be laid on the 
Pack-saddle. 
Tuomas Futcer, Gnomologia No. 4519. (1732) 


10 

The ass endures the load, but not the over- 
load. (El asno sufre la carga, mas no la 
sobrecarga. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 71. (1615) 
The Ass endures his burden, but not more than 
his burden. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1078. 

(1640) 


11 
What, you ass! must I begin to teach you yout 
letters? For that I shall need not words but a 
cudgel. (Quid nunc te, asine, litteras doceam? 
Non opus est verbis, sed fustibus. ) 
Cicero, In Pisonem. Ch. xxx, sec. 73. (55 μι.) 
A paraphrase of a Greek proverb, “For the 
ass a beating’ (ὄνου πληγῶν Agios). 


12 
Every ass thinks himself worthy to stand 
with the king's horses. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 254. (1639) 
Ray, 58. (1670) Futier, No. 1405, (2732) 


ASS 


1 
He who is an ass and thinks himself a deer, 
When he tries to leap the ditch, his error will 
be clear. 
(Chi ἃ somaro, ὁ cervo esser si crede, 
Al saltar della fossa tardi sene avvede.) 
CHarLes CAHIER, Six Afille Proverbes, Ὁ. 211. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. 
Until the Donkey tried to clear 
The Fence, he thought himself a Deer. 
ArtTHurR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. 
(1924) 


2 
An ass at the lyre [or “αἱ 8 musicale” ]. (ὄνος 
λύρας.) 

Cratinus, Fragment. (c. 450 B.c.) Cited by 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vii, 33, and by ERas- 
muS, Adagia, i, iv, 35, with the Latin, “Asinus 
ad lyram,” or “Asinus lyrae auscultator,” 
and explains that the proverb was supplied 
to unappreciative listeners. MENANDER, The 
Noise-Shy Man, frag. 527K, quotes the prov- 
erb, and also a variation, ὄνος πρὸς αὐλόν (An 
ass with a lute), which is cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iv, i, 47, with the Latin, “Asinus ad 
tibiam.”” The complete proverb, as given by 
Pnuotius, Lexicon (c. a.p. 875), is, “An ass 
listened to a lyre, a sow to a trumpet.” ME- 
NANDER refers to it again in The Hated Man, 
1. 18. Diocentanus cites another ass proverb, 
ὄνος ἐν μύρῳ (An ass in the ointment), which 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 43, puts into Latin, 
“Asinus in unguento.” Erasmus, Moriae En- 
comium (The Praise of Folly), sec. 99, 
(1511), gives another form, ὄνον πρὸς τὴν 
λύραν (Like an ass playing on the lyre), and 
in sec. 26, has the Latin again. 

A bull with the lyre. (βοῦς λύρα.) 

ΜΆΓΝΟΝ, Fragment. (c. 300 8.c.) As quoted 

by ATHENAEUS, Sophists at Dinner, sec. 221A. 
Asses at the lyre. (ὄνοι λύραν.) 

Varro, Testamentum (c. 40 B.c.) See AULUS 
GFLIIUS, iii, 16. 

An ass on the tiles. (Asinus in tegulis.) 

Perronivs, Safyricon. Sec. 63. (c. a.p. 60) Of 
an unheard of or ominous event, but its ori- 
gin is unknown. So is the origin of another 
Roman proverbial saying, ‘“Asinus de Acsopi 
puteo” (An ass from Aesop’s pit), of an un- 
welcome or noisy person. 

What has a dog to do with a bathroom? (τί 
κοιγὸν κυνὶ καὶ βαλανείω ;) 

Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead. (c. a.vd. 170) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 39, with the 
Latin, “Quid commune cani cum balneo?” 
and a page of comment. Francklin, in his 
translation of Lucian (Works, ii, 109), ren- 
ders this in the more familiar form, “What, 
indeed, as the proverb says, has the ass to do 
with a Ivre?” Sronagus, Florilegium (c. A.v. 
400), gives still another form, τέ τυφλῷ καὶ 
κατόπτρω; (What has a blind man to do with 
a mirror?). This also is cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iii, vii, 54, with the Latin. “Quid 
caeco cum speculo?” He adds, “Nihil cum 
fidibus graculo” (No more than a jackdaw 
has with honesty). 
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Artow lyke an asse to the harpe? (ὄνος πρὸς 
Avpap ;) 

Boetuivus, Philosopkiae Consolationis. Bk. i, 
prose 4, 1.3. (A. Ὁ. 534) As rendered by Chau- 
cer. (c. 1380) To a person unmoved by mu- 
sic, art, or higher things. Colvile, in his 
translation of Boethius (1556) renders it, 
“Art thou no more apt to understand them 
then an asse to play on the harpe?” which 
implies another way in which the phrase was 
used, i.e., 45 a proverbial symbol for im- 
possibilities. FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 1282 
(1732), also uses it in this sense: “Did you 
ever before hear an Ass play upon a Lute?” 

Or artow lyk an asse to the harpe, 

That hereth soun, whan men the strenges plye, 
But in his minde of that no melodye 

May sinken, him to glade, for that he 

So dul is of his bestialitee ? 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. 1, 1. 
731. (c. 1380) 

Like a sow playing on a trump. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 232. (1721) 
“Spoken when people do a thing ungrace- 
fully.” 

Never look like a sow playing upon a trump. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 25. (1818) 

What should a Cow do with a Nutmeg? 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.§S02.(1732) 

What, would you have an Ass chop Logick ? 
Tuomas FuLrer, Gnomologta. No. 5327 

(1732) Fuller gives some similar ones: “What 

would vou have? a butter’d Faggot?” (No 

5525); “What would you have? a Calf with a 

white Face?” (No. 5526). There are many 

other variations: “Asini mortes.” asinine 
savings; “Asini mandibula.” the jaws of an 
ass. of a glutton. All these and others will be 
found in Erasmus, Adagia. The French sav. 

“Comme I'ane qui lit la gazette” (Like the 

ass that reads the paper). 


3 

When an ass kicks you never tell it, is a 

maxim which mamma .. . always acts upon 
Maria EpcewortH, Helen. Ch. 24. (1834) 


4 
Don't wash an ass’s head with soda [soap]. 
(Asini caput ne laves nitro.) 

Erismus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 39. 
(1523) Similarly. “Asinum tondes” (You're 
shaving an ass) indicates a waste of money 
and time. 

Who washeth an Asses head loseth both labour 
and sope. 

Joun Frorio, Ferste Fraates, fo. 34. (1578) 
Who washeth the Asses eares looseth both his 
Sope and his labour. 

Tuomas Loncr, Euphwes Shadow, 53. (1592) 
I take small pleasure in washing the asses head 

Ganriet Harvey, Works, i, 276. (1593) 

IIe that washeth an ass's head loseth both his lye 
and his labour. 

Jonn Crarge, Paroemiologia, 158. (1639) 

The old proverb, . . . He who washeth an asse’s 
head doth lose both thne and sope. 
James Howrt, Parly of Beasts, 28. (1660) 
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To lather an Asse’s Head, is but spoiling of Soap. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5193.(1732) 
To try to wash an ass’s face, 
Is really labour to misplace; 
And loss of time as well as sope. 
Joun Wotcor (PETER Pinpar), Expostulatory 
Odes. No. xiv. (1789) 
Simon .. . summed up . . . by the remark that 
“Twas waste of soap to lather an ass.” 
Taomas Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 
23. (1861) 
To TEACH AN ASS, see under Lasor Lost. 


4 
An Ass cover’d with Gold is more respected, 
than a good Horse with a Pack-Saddle. 
An Ass is the gravest Beast, an Owl the gravest 
Bird. 
An Ass must be ty’d, where the Master wil! have 
him. 
An Ass that carries a Load, is better than a Lyon 
that devours Men. 
An Ass that kicketh against the Wall, receives the 
Blow himself. 
An Ass was never cut out for a Lap-Dog. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. Nos. 584-592. 
(1732) 
Better strive with an il] Ass, than carry the Wood 
one’s self. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 930. 
Put not an embroider’d Crupper on an Ass. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3984. 
Where-ever an Ass falleth, there will he never 
fall again. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5643. 


2 
He that makes himself an Ass, must not take 
it ill if Men mde him. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2232.(1732) 
He who makes bimself an ass will be ridden by 
everybody. (Wer sich zum Esel macht, auf dem 
will jedermann reiten.) 

Cuarres Caner, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 

erbes, p. 310. (1856) A German proverb. 
We may make ourselves asses, and then every- 
body will ride us. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

4. (1869) 


3 

What good can it do an Ass to be called a 

Lyon? 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5490. 

(1732) Hutme, Proverb Lore, (1902) Ocit- 
viz, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 

BETTER THE HEAD OF AN ASS THAN THE TAIL OF A 

LION, see under Heap. 

4 


Many asses have only two legs. (Sunt asini 
multi solum bino pede fulti.) 
Atrrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 424. 
(1869) 


δ 
I had rather ride on an ass that carries me, 
than a horse that throws me. 
Georce Herezat, Jacula Prudentum No. 260. 
(1640) cited by Ray, p. 2, with the Spanish, 


“Mas quero asno que me lIeve, que cavallo 
que me derrube.” 
Better ride an Ass that carries us, than a Horse 
that throws us. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 920. (1732) 
Better an ass that carries us than a horse that 
throws us. 

J. G. Hotrann, Gold-Foil: 

(1859) 
“Better is an ass that carrieth me than a horse 
that layeth me on the ground.” It is the greatest 
folly to seek a position to which your abilities are 
unequal. 

J. A. SpeENpDEeR, Comments of Bagshot, xiii, 

129. (1908) 


6 
It is good to hold the ass by the bridle. 
Grorce HersBert, Jucula Prudentum. No. 
1127. (1650) “And a scoffing fool by his wits 
end,” is sometimes added. 


The Infallible. 


‘Tis a sorry ass that will not bear his own 
burden. 
᾿ James Howe ., English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 


The wild asses did stand in the high places, 
they snuffed up the wind like dragons. (Onagri 
Steterunt in rupibus, traxerunt ventum quasi 
dracones. ) 
Old Testament, Jeremiah, xiv, 6. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Sons of the wild jackass 
SENATOR Georce H. Moses, Speech, at a dinner 
of New England manufacturers, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 7 Nov., 1929, referring to the 
group of so-called insurgent Republicans in 
the Senate. 


9 
He shall be buried with the burial of an ass. 
(Sepultura asini sepelietur. ) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xxii, 19. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Asses die, and Wolves bury them. 

Tuomas Futcer, Gnomologia. No. 821. (1732) 


10 

The ass invited to a wedding ought to bring 

wood or water. (Asne convié a nopces eau 

ou boys y doibt aporter.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol. i, 

p. 139. French proverb of the 15th century. 
De Lincy comments, “That is to say, poor 
people are invited only to do some service.” 
Perhaps derived from the old Arabic narra- 
tive proverb: “They asked the ass, ‘Whither ?’ 
He answered, ‘To fetch wood or water.’ ” 


11 

Wilt thou, being keeper of the cash, 

Like an ass that carries dainties, feed on 
thistles? 

Paiip Massincer, The Cily-Madame. Act ἢ, 

sc. 1, 1. 423. (1632) 
The asse often times carries gold on his back, yet 
feeds on thistles. 

James Howe t, Parly of Beasts, Ὁ. 17. (1660) 
An asse, though loaded with gold, cats but nettles 
and thistles. 

TorrtAno, Piazea Universale, p. 15. (1666) 
The Ass, that carrieth Wine, drinketh Water. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.4400.(1732) 
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Even if the ass is laden with gold, he will seek his 
food among thorns. 
Moses Go_pMAN, Proverbs of the Sages. No. 
265. (1911) 


An ass among apes, as the saying goes. (ὄνος 
ἐν πιθήκοι: τὸ λεγόμενον.) 

MENANDER, The Necklace. Frag. 402Κ. (ς. 

300 B.c.) Quoted by Autus GELLIUus, ii, 23. 

4. An ass among fools who ridicule him. 

Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 23, gives the Latin, 

“Asinus inter simias,” and adds another of 


his own, “Asinus inter apes,” An ass among 
bees. i 


2 

The donkey-drivers think one thing and the 
donkeys think another. (Li asniers une chose 
pensse, | Et li asnes pensse tout el.) 

Montaicton, Recueil des Fabliaux: La 
Borgoise d’Orliens, 1. 104. (c. 1250) 

The bay is of one mind, he who saddles him of 
another. (Uno piensa οἱ bayo, otro quicn le 
ensilla.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 15. (1615) 
The ass thinks one thing. and he that rides him 
another. 

James Manne, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 264 (1631) 
The horse thinks one thing. and he that saddles 
him another. 

GEORGE Hrenert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 389. 

(1640) Franxkiin, Poor Richard, 1784. 
The horse thinks one thing and he that rides him 
another. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 
D'Urrey, Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act iii, sc. 2. 
(1696) 

One thing thinketh the Horse, and another he 
that saddles him. 

Tomas Furrer, Gnomologia No.3799,(1732) 


3 
Who is there that has not the ears of an ass? 
(Auriculas asini quis non habet?) 

Persius, Satrres. Sat. i. 1. 121. (c. α.Ὁ. 48) 
The cares of the Asse fastened to Midas meane 
that he easilie understood what every man sayde 
and did. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation, Bk. ii, 1. 

199. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I am an ass, indeed; you may prove it by my 
long ears. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors. Act iv, 
x. 4,1. 29. (1593) 

To the great he is great; to the fool he’s a fool: 
In the world's dreary desert a crystalline pool, 
Where a lion looks in and a lion appears: 

But an ass will sce only his own 8458 ears. 

J. T. Trowrripce. On Amos Bronson Alcott. 
(c. 1863) The Latin proverb fs, “Ex auribus 
cognoscitur asinus” (By the ears one knows 
the ass). 

Se ASS CALLS ANOTHER “LONG-EARS,” see under 
oT. 


4 
He who cannot beat the ass, beats the saddle. 
(Qui asinum non potest, stratum caedit. 


Petaonrus, Satyricon. Sec. 45. (c. a.0. 60) He 


who cannot find the chief offender, avenges 
himself upon his relatives. 
He that can not beate the Horsse, beateth the 
saddle. 

James SAnrorpD, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 

213. (1572) 
Who can not beat the horse, let hym beat the 
saddle. (Chi non puo batter il cauallo, batta la 
sella.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Who cannot strike the Ass may strike the Pack- 
saddle. 

TorrRiano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 22 (1666) 
Since he cannot be reveng’d on the Ass, he falls 
upon the Pack-saddle. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4174.(1732) 


6 
An ass laden with gold can enter the gates 
of any city. 
PHivip oF Macepon. (c. 350 8.c.) See under 
GOLp. 


6 
Act the ass’s part to get some bran. (Faisoyt 
de l'asne pour avoir du bren. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 


7 
An ass is cold even in the summer solstice 
Joun Ray, Hebree: Proverbs, Ὁ. 401. (1678) 
“Some men are so unhappy that nothing will 
do them good.” 


8 
He that loves Glasse without G, 
Take away L, and that is he. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 55. (1678) 
He that whines for Glass without G, 
Take away L and that’s he. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1746 


9 
An ass, though covered with satin, is still an 
ass. 
Sapt, Bustan, Ch. iv, Apologue 6. (c. 1257) 
Hood an ass with rev'rend purple. 
So vou can hide his two ambitious ears, 
And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor. 
KEN Jonson, Volpone. Act i, sc. 2. (1605) 
Ry outward show let's not be cheated; 
An ass should like an ass be treated. 
Jonn Gay, Fables: The Packhorse and the 
Carrier. (1727) 
An Ass is but an Ass, tho’ laden with Gold. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomoloegia. No. 585. (1732) 
AN APE IN PURPLE, see under APE. 


10 
Your dull ass will not mend his pace with 
beating. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hawelet, v, 1, 64. (1600) The 
French say, “A dur Ane. dur aiguillon” (For 
the stubborn ass a sharp goad) 

An ass pricked must needs trot. 

Unknown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 58. 

(1629) 
A dull Ass near Home needs no Spur. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gromologia, No. 83. (1732) 


4 
This is to make an ass of me. 
StrAKESPEARK, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
ili, 1, 124. (1595) 
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My foes tell me plainly I am an ass. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v. 1, 21. (1600) 
“Egregiously an ass.”—Othello, ii, 1, 318. 
Don’t make an ass of yourself. 
TroLiore, The Belton Estate. Ch. 20. (1865) 


1 

If an ass had kicked me, would you have 
thought it proper for me to kick him in re- 
turn? (ef μ᾽ ὄνος ἐλάκτισεν, ἀντιλακτίσαι τόυτον 
ἠξιώσατ᾽ ἄν") 

SOCRATES, refusing to retaliate when kicked by 
an impudent youth. (c. 425 B.c.) See PLu- 
tarcH, Moralia: The Education of Children 
Sec. 10C. 

If sayde Socrates an Asse had kycked mee, would 
you also haue mee to kick him againe? 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and his 
(Arber), p. 145. (1579) 

If a donkey bray at you, don’t bray at him. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
If an Ass kick you, will you kick him again, or 
put him into the Court? 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2669.(1732) 
He is fool enough himself, who will bray against 
another ass. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p.375(1855) 
Because a Donkey takes a whim 
To Bray at You, why Bray at Him? 

ArgTHuUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 37 

(1924) 


Ephoebus 


"Tis the ass in the thorns and the lamp in 
the town-hall. (άλλ᾽ ὄνος ἐν ῥάμνῳ τό τε λύχνιον 
ἐν πρυτανείῳ.) 


Taeocrites, Idyls. [ἀν] xxi, 1. 36. (c. 270 B.C.) 


3 
To the rude ass a rude keeper. 
JoHN Wobroerut, The Spured Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 475. (1623) 


4 
Hast thou seen a black ass? [Then] it was 
neither black nor white. 

Unkxxown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 8. (c. 
1000) Addressed to a confirmed liar whose 
very statement is a proof against itself 

He who honors them that despise him is like an 
ass. 

Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 13 
Proverbs concerning the ass are very nu- 
merous in all literatures. The collections of 
Greek proverbs show over forty, and Eras- 
mus in his Adagia cites still more of Semitic 
and Latin origin. The ass plays a role in 
thirty of Aesop’s fables. It is usually repre- 
sented as intelligent and faithful, as well as 
inquisitive, obstinate, wanton and a glut- 
ton, and a familiar companion of man. 

ASSES SCRATCH EACH OTHER, sce under SCRATCH- 
ING. 


Tl—The Ass: Its Bray 


δ 
The ass will bray no matter how you beat him. 
Burcxmanpr, Arabic Proverbs. No. 485. (1817) 


4 
The ass that brays most eats least. 
Rawpoie Corcrave, French-English Dict.; 
Asne. (1611) Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1670) 


ASTONISHMENT 
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Asses that bray most, eat least. 
THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 822. (1732) 


7 
Every Ass loves to hear himself bray. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 
(1732) 
The Ass brays, when he pleases. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4399. 
An ass may bray a good while before he shakes 
the stars down. 

Georce Exiot, Romola. Bk. iii, ch. 50. (1862) 
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8 
‘Tis time to cock your hay and corn, 
When the old donkey blows his horn. 
Ricuarp Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 127. (1893) 
Hark! I hear the asses bray; 
We shall have some rain to-day. 
Ricuarp Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 127. 


9 
The most detestable of sounds is the voice of 


an ass. 
Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. iv, Apologue 11. (ς. 1258) 


10 
The Ass . . 
putes 
That he’s the Nightingale of Brutes. 
Swiet, The Beasts’ Confession, 1. 21. (1732) 
11 
The ass knows well in whose face he brays. 
(Bien sabe el asno en cuya cara rebozna. ) 
ΒΕ. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
43. (1853) A Spanish proverb. 


_ for his Voice, there’s none dis- 


12 
An ass’s voice ne’er reached to Heaven. 
Joun Wotcot (Peter Pinpvar), Ld Β. & His 
Motions. (1802) “A certain and true saving 
Of animals inclined to braying.” 


ASTONISHMENT 
See also Surprise, Wonder 
13 
How can these things be? (τῶν τ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔοι τάδε 
ὅρα.) 


Homer, liad. Bk. xi, 1. 838. (c. 850 B.c.) 
Then I looked up at Nye, And he gazed upon me; 
And he rose with a sigh, And said, ‘Can this be?” 
Bret Harte, Ploin Language from Truthful 
James. (1870) 
14 
Amazement sits upon me. 
εἰσορόωντα.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vi, |. 161. (ς. 850 B.c.) A 
phrase frequently repeated. 


(céBas po ἔχει 


1 
We were dumb with astonishment. (Attonitis 
admiratione.) 

Perrontus, Satyricon. Sec. 63. (c. A.D. 60) 
I am most putrified with astonishment. 

Marx Twarn, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 33.(1884) 
He was astonished clear down to his corns. 

erry oa A Connecticut Yankee, p. 215. 
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16 
To drink the wine of astonishment. (Potasti 
nos vino compunctionis. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, lx, 3. (c. 340 8.¢.) 


ATHEISM 


1 

Nothing can satisfy, but what confounds; 

Nothing, but what astonishes, 15 true. 
Youn, Night Thoughts. Night ix, 1. 836. (1742) 


ATHEISM 
See also Doubt 


2 
Great hypocrites are the real atheists. (Magni 
hypocritae sunt veri atheistae. ) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum. Pt. 

i, sec. 15. (1605) 

Hypocrisy in one Age is generally succeeded by 
Athcism in another. 

Josepn Appison, The Spectator. No. 119.(1711) 


3 

An atheist-laugh’s a poor exchange 

For Deity offended! 

; Burns, Epistle to a Young Friend. (1786) 


There are no atheists in the fox-holes. 

Rev. Witciam Tuomas CumMaincs, Sermon, 
on Bataan, Philippine Islands, March, 1942, 
telling the story of a sergeant who had prayed 
during a heavy bombing attack by the Japa- 
nese. Captured when the Japanese took Ba- 
taan. Father Cummings was reported lost in 
the sinking of a Japanese prison ship by an 
American submarine, Dec., 1944. See New 
York Times, 13 April, 1942, p. 3/5; RoMULO, 
1 Saw the Fall of the Philippines, p. 263. 

There are no absentees in the fox-holes. 

Captain Ennie RICKENBACKER, Speech, before 
N.Y. Legislature, 22 Feb., 1943, paraphrasing 
Father Cummings. and referring to the high 
percentage of absentccism among war-plant 
workers. 

Foxholes are not valid agents for making Chris- 
tians, for destroying atheism, or for driving men 
to God. 

Transport CHaprain Lewis A. Myers, Article, 


in The Arkansas Baptist, Junc, 1945. 
5 


Some are atheists only in fair Weather. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 4210 (1732) 
6 


Sire. | had no need for that hypothesis. (Sire, 

je n’avait besoin de cette hypothese.) 
Piprre Laprtace, to Napoleon (1796), when 
the latter asked why God was not mentioned 


Ξ in La Mécanique Céleste. 


A man cannot become an atheist merely by 
wishing it. (N’est pas athée qui veut.) 
Napoteon Bonaparte, Savings of Napoleon. 
(c, 1816) 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God. (Dixit insipiens in corde suo: Non est 
Deus.) 

Old Testament: Psalms,xiv, 1 ΠῚ 1.¢¢.350 8.c.) 
Atheists . . . are in some respects worse than the 
Devil: he knows and acknowledgeth a Deity; 
these say, “There is no God.” 

Tuomas Apnams, Sermons, il, 341. (1629) 

An Atheist is got ane Point beyond the Devil. 

Thomas Frtter. Gromologia. No. §93 (1732) 
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9 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief. (ἀγνοῶν ἐποίησα 
éy ἀπιστίᾳ.) 

New Testament: I Timothy, i, 13. (Α.Ὁ. 62) 
The Vulgate is, “Ignorans feci in increduli- 
tate.’ 

The fearful Unbelief is unbelief in yourself. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus: The Ever- 
lasting No. Bk. ii, ch. 7. (1831) 

There is no unbelicf ; 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 

Lizziz York Case, There is No Unbelief. (c. 
1860) Often wrongly attributed to Bulwer- 
Lytton. ALPHONSE Karr pointed out that 
““Unbelief is a belief, a very exacting religion” 
(L’incrédulité est une croyance, une religion 
trés exigeante). 


10 
By night an atheist half-believes a God. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Night v, 1. 176. (1742) 


ATHENS 
1 


Let us go to Athens. (ἴωμεν εἰς ᾿Αθήνας.) 
ARISTOTLE, Constitution of the Bottiaeans. Fr. 
485. (c. 350 B.c.) Song of Bottiaean maidens. 
δὲς Prutarcu, Theseus, ch. 16; Sforalia: 
Greck Questions. Sec. 299A. ‘“‘Eamus ad 
Romam” was no doubt the song of the 
Italian maidens, just as “We're going to live 
at Paris’ (Nous vivrons a Paris) was the 
song of Manon and Des Grieux in the first 
act of Massenet’s Manon. The American 
equivalent is perhaps George Cohan’s “Give 


; my regards to Broadway.” 
1 


I would rather live on a few grains of salt at 
Athens than enjoy sumptuous fare at Cra- 
terus’s table. (ἀλλὰ βούλομαι ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἅλα 
λείχειν ἣ παρὰ Kpardpw τῆς πολιτελοῦς τραπέζης 
ἀπολαύειν.) 

DIocENEs, fo Craterus. (c. 300 B.c.) See D1- 
OGENES Lagertius, Diogenes. Sec. 57. Quoted 
by Pertie, Petite Pallace: Sinorix and 
Gamma, p. 17. Dan Daly brought this up to 
date (c. 1895) when he said, “I'd rather be 


a lamp-post in New York than a man any- 
where else.” 


13 

Hail, Athens, thou nurse of Greece! (Salvete. 
Athenae, quae nutrices Gracciae.) 
ee Stichkus, 1. 649. (c. 200 B.c.) 


I think our Modern Athens much obliged te 
me for having established such an extensive 
manufacture. 
Water ὅζοττ The Fortunes of Nigel: Intro- 
ductory Epistle. (1822) 
Edinburgh . . . the modern Athens. 
Jonn OXENHAM, Waite Fire. Ch. 2. (1905) 


ATLAS 


4Ὁ 
| The shoulders of Atlas wherewith he staied up 


heaven, represent unto us nothing els but 
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the knowledge which he had of the superior 
world by means of contemplation. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
49. (1574) 
Thou art not Atlas for so great a weight. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, v, 1, 36. (1590) 


Atlas, we read in antient Song. 

Was so exceeding tall and strong, 

He bore the skies upon his back, 

Just as a Pedlar does his Pack: ... 
Or. when he can no longer stand. 
Desires a Friend to lend a Hand... . 
Great Statesmen are in this Condition, 
And Atlas is a politician. 

JonatHan Swirt, Atlas. (1712) Referring to 
the Earl of Oxford. 

The disencumber'd Atlas of the state. 

Wittiam Cowper, Retirement, |. 394. (1781) 
Thomas Nashe in a dedication to Robert 
Greene’s Jfenaphon (1589) reierred to 
Greene as “The Atlas of Poetrie.” 


AUDACITY, see Boldness 


AUSTRIA 
2 
Austria is to rule the whole universe. (Austria 


est imperare orbi universo. ) 


AUTUMN 


7 
Authority issuing from one is strong, issuing 
from two is weak. 
Wittiam DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 
281. (1872) 


8 
Authority can make leather as current as gold. 
Joserpu GLANVILL, The Vanity of Dogmatizing. 
Ch. 19. (1661) 


9 
I am a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh. 
(καὶ λέγω τούτῳ [[ορεύθητι, καὶ πορεύεται, καὶ 
ἄλλῳ “Ἐρχοι', καὶ ἔρχεται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, viii, 9. (c. A.p. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “Et dico huic: Vade, et 

τ vadit: et alii Veni, et venit.” 
To exercise authority with cruel claws. (Ex- 
ercere imperium saevis unguibus. ) 

PHaeprus, Fabdles.Bk. i, fab.3t, l. 12.(¢. 25 8.6.) 


11 
The old speech is, Magistracy makes not the 
man, but discovers what mettell in in him 
Dasret Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, p. 45 
(1642) 


' 12 
' Whoever submitteth his neck to authority. 


Uxksown, Motto, adopted by Frederick II], | 


Emperor of Germany, when ὃς received the 
Imperial crown from the Pope, 1452. There 
is another version, ‘Austria shaJl be the last 
thing in the world” (Austria erit in orbe ul. 
tima). The most famous example of political 
proverbs, often given simply as “A-E.LOU” 
The first form is also in German, “Alles Erd- 
reich ist Oesterreich unterthan.” 


AUTHOR, see Writer 
AUTHORITY 


3 
Everyone is harsh whose authority ts new 
(ἅπας: 3¢ τραχὺς doris ἂν νέον κρατῇ.) 
AESCHYLUS,Prometheus Bound ,\.38.(c.470 5...) 
None is more severe than be of humble birth 
when raised to high estate. (Asperius nihil est 
humili, cum surgit in altum.) 
Craupian, In Eutropium. Bk. i, 1. 181 
A.D. 400) 
After he had mounted, he put his legs in motion 
J. L. Burcxuagot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 135 
(1817) To start up his animal. Once estab- 
lished in power, a man begins to tyrannize 


(Cc. 


4 
Authority buries those who assume it. 
F Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 86b. (c. 450) 


Authority without wisdom is like a heavy axc 

without an edge, fitter to bruise than polish. 

ANNE Brapetrert, Meditations Divine and 
Moral. (c. 1670) 


6 

Authority is a Disease and Cure, 

Which Men can neither want, nor well endure. 
Samuvi Burrer, Remains, i, 251. (c. 1680) 


doth it not often happen that he comes to 
authority himself? 
oe How to Bring Up a Son. (c. 1250) 
‘ 
Drest in a little brief authority. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 118 
(160-4) 
Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet be is 
oft led by the nose with gold. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, iv, 4, 831. 
(1610) 
14 
A good man ever respects authority, («Atea 
τὸν ἐσθλὸν ἄνδρα χρὴ τῶν ἐν τέλει.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Ajax, |. 1352. (c. 409 B.C.) 
15 
Authority, not majority. 
Majoritat. ) 
F. J. Stan: Speech, in the German Parliament 
at Erfurt, 11 April. 1850 


AUTUMN 
16 


Fruit-bearing autumn. (Pomifer autumnus.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk iv, ode 7,1. 11. (23 8.¢.) 
Autumpne cometh ageyne beuy of apples. 
Cuaucer, Boethius, iv, 7, 144 (c. 1374) 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
x SHOKESrEARE: Sonnets Sonnet xcvii. (1609) 
Dread autumn, harvest-season of the Goddess 
of Death. (Autumnusque gravis, Libitinae 
quaestus acerbae. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6,1. 19. (35 5.6.) 
The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
ear. 
we. Bavant, The Death of the Flowers.( 1821) 


(Autoritat, nicht 


AVARICE 
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1 
In Autumn, the fairest season of the year. 
(Sub autumnum, cum formossisimus annus. ) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae, Bk. ii, 1. 315. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Of fair things the autumn is fair. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Some of us call it autumn, 

And others call it God. 

W. H. Carrutn, Each in His Own Tongue. (c. 

1890) 


AVARICE 
See also Covetousness, Greed, Miser 


To me avarice seems not so much a vice. as 
a deplorable piece of madness. 
Sr THomas Browne, Religio Afedici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 13. (1643) 
No Vice! Like Avarice. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6171. (1732) 
3 


Expel avarice from thy heart. and the fetters 
will be loosened from thy fect. 
J. L. Burckaarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 249. 


(1817) Be contented and thou wilt be free. 
4 


Avarice, after the descripcion of seint Au- 
gustin, is likerousnesse in herte to have 
erthely thinges. 
Cuavcer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale, Sec. 63. (c. 1389) 


The Persones 


5 
The very suspicion of avarice is to be avoided. 
(Vitanda tamen suspicio est avaritiae. ) 
Cictro, De Offictis. Bk. ii, ch. 17, sec. 58. (c. 
45 5.6.) 


6 
Banish Avarice, mother of crimes. (Scelerum 
matrem, . . . trudis Avaritiam.) 

Craupian, De Consulatu Stilickonia, ii, 111. 
(a.p. 400) Quintilian says, “Crudelitatis ma- 
ter avaritia est” (Avarice is the mother of 
crucity). 

Avarice, sphincter of the heart. 

MATIBEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 697. (1737) 
Avarice, the spur of industry. 

Davin Hume, Of Cival Liberty. (1741) 


7 
Pale av'rice may his heart possess, 
The bane of human happiness. 
ἡνία Comae, Dr. Syntax tn Search of the 
Picturesque, 36. (1812) 


8 
Dochney lived to an old age, because as th’ 
pote says, “There's nawthin’ like avarice to 
keep a man young.” 

Fintzy Peter Dunne, Making a Will. (1900) 


9 
Dream of gold, and wake hungry. 
Epwarp FitzGerab, Polonius: Avarice.(1852) 


10 
Aunt Maggie had a sudden attack of the 


pede . . . She was a hedger from Hedgers- 
ville. 


O. Henry, The Enchanted Profile. (1909) 


11 
Avarice and happiness never saw each other, 
how then should they become acquainted. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

12 
Avarice, the root of all evil. (Radix omnium 
malorum avaritia.) 

ST. JEROME, Epistles. Epis. cxxv,sec.2.(a. D.411) 
LOVE OF MONEY ROOT OF EVIL, see under MONEY. 
13 
Avarice loses everything in trying to gain 
everything. (L’avarice perd tout en voulant 
tout gagner.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Poule aux Oeufs d’Or. 
Bk. v, fab. 13. (1668) Girardin calls atten- 
tion to a similar fable in the Latin poems of 
Milton: A farmer had an apple tree which 
bore beautiful fruit, and presented some of 
it one day to his proprietor. The latter, en- 
chanted, bad the tree removed to the court 
of his house, where it died. “From wishing 
too much,” mourned the proprietor, “I have 
lost the tree and the fruit.” 

14 

Avarice is more opposed to economy thar 
liberality is. (L’avarice est plus opposée ἃ 
l’économie que la libéralité.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 167. (1665) 
Avarice hoards itself poor; charity gives itself 
rich. (Der Geiz sammlet sich arm. die Milde giebt 
sich reich.) 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

96. (1853) A German proverb. 


15 

True it is that avarice is rich. modesty starves. 
(Verum est aviditas dives, et pauper pudor.) 
sea ABER Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 1,1. 12.(c.25 B.c.) 


When you reward the avaricious vou ask for 
trouble. (Cum das avaro praemium ut noceat 
rogas. ) 

PusBtiiius Syrus, Sententiae.No.136.(c.43 B.C.) 
17 
The avaricious man is good to none—worst 
to himself. (In nullum avarus bonus est. in 
se pessimus. ) 

Pustitius Syrvs, Sententiae.No.273.(c.43 B.C.) 
Avarice is its own step-mother. (Der Geiz ist 
seine Selbst-Stiefmutter.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 317. (1856) A German proverb. 
18 
Many things are lacking to poverty, all things 
to avarice. (Inopiae desunt multa, avaritiae 
omnia. ) 

PuBLILIus Syrvs, Sententiae. No.275.(c.43 Bc.) 
One line of Ovid: Desunt luxuriae multa, avari- 
tiae omnia. Much is wanting to luxury, all to 
avarice. To which saying I have a mind to 
add ...: Poverty wants some, luxury many, 
avarice all things. 

Anranam Cow rey, Essays, vii, 82. (1668) 
Poverty wants many things, but covetousness all. 

ΑΜ Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 13. 

(1669) 
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The poor man wants many things, but the covet- 
ous man wants all. 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Epistles. 
Epis. ii. (ς. 1680) 

A poor Man wants some things, a covetous Man 
all things. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 356. (1732) 
Poverty wants some things, luxury many things, 
avarice all things. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1735. The Germans say, “Einem armen 
Mann mangelt viel, einem Geizigen alles.” 
Similarly, “Der Geizige ist das Ross das Wein 
fuhrt, und Wasser saeuft” (An avaricious 
man is a horse which is laden with wine, and 
drinks water). 

1 

The avaricious man lacks what he has as 
much as what he has not. (Tam deest avaro 
quod habet quam quod non habet.) 
Pusuitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 694. (c. 42 

B.C.) One of the best known lines of Pubii- 

lius, quoted by Seneca, Quintilian, St. Je- 

rome, and many others. Jerome’s order is 

‘“Avaro tam deest,”’ etc. 


a ea a ee ee Ee 


2 
It is a folly to hoard what we are never likely 
to want. (Estre follie faire reserue de ce 
dont iamais l’on n'a faulte.) 

RaBeExais, Pontogruel. Bk. iv, ch. 56. (1548) 
3 
Let us be avaricious as the sea. (Soyons avare 
comme la mer.) 

ARTHUR Rimesaup, Une Saison en Enfer Ch. 3 

(1873) 


4 
How can the falcon fly to the sky when the 
stone of avarice is tied to its wing? 

Sant, Bustan Ch. 6, Maxim 9. (ε. 1257) 

The eyes of men are closed by avarice; it is greed 
which entices both bird and fish to the net. 

ΦΑΣΙ, Gulistan. Ch. 3, Apologue 28. (ες. 1258) 
No well can fill the eye of avarice. 

Sani, Gudstan. Ch. 7, Apologue 19. 

5 

Avarice is a wild beast, monstrous and ir- 
resistible. (Avaritia belua fera, immanis, in- 
toleranda est. ) 

SaLcust,Ad Caesarem E pistula.Ch.8.(¢.S0 5. c.) 
Avarice destroys honor, integrity, and all other 
noble qualities. (Avaritia fidem, probitatem ce- 
terasque artis bonas subvortit.) 

Sartusr. Bellun Catilinae. Ch. 10. (c. 41 B.c.) 


4 
To snatch food from a funeral pyre. (E 
fliamma petere cibum.) 

Terenct, Eunuchus, |. 491. (161 8.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, iv, i, $1. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the meaning of the 
phrase. Terence uses it in the sense of robbing 
the dead, “To steal the pennies from the cyes 
ef a corpse,” as we would say. Others, how- 
ever, use it in the sense of venturing on a 
dangerous undertaking, “Τὸ snatch food from 

es,” to run a great risk. 


AXE 


7 
See what avarice does. (Vide avaritia quid 
facit.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, }. 358. (161 B.c.) 
To SKIN A FLINT, see under SKIN. 


AXE 


8 
A dull axe never loves grindstones. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, Royal Truths. (1862) 


9 
Here I send thaxe after the helue awaic. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1562) 
See under HELveE. 
Throw the Rope in after the Bucket. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §042.(1732) 


10 
The axe is laid unto the root of the trees. 
(4 ἀξίνη πρὸς τὴν ῥίζαν τῶν δένδρων κεῖται.) 
New Testament: Matthew, itt, 10. (ce. a.o. 65) 
The Vudeate is, “Securis ad radicem arborum 
posita est.” 


11 
. When 1 see a merchant, over polite to his 


customers—begging them to taste a little 
brandy, and throwing half his goods on the 
counter—thinks I, That man has an axe to 
grind. 

Crartes Mixer, Who'll Turn Grindstone? 
(1810) Miner's essay, Who'll Turn Grin t- 
stone? first appeared in The Luzerne Feder- 
alist for 7 Sept., 1810, and was reprinted in 
the collected Essays from the Desk of Poor 
Robert the Scribe, at Doylestown, Pa., in 
July, 1815. Miner (Poor Robert), tells how, 
as a boy, he was coaxed by a man to turn 
the grindstone for him while he sharpencd 
his axe. “Tickled with the flattery, like a lit- 
tle fool, 1 went to work, and bitterly did I 
ruc the day. It was a new axe, and I toiled 
and tugged, till 1 was almost tired to death 
The school bell rung, and I could not get 
away; my hands were blistered and it was 
not half ground At length, however, the axe 
was sharpened, and the man turned to me 
with, ‘Now, you little rascal, you've played 
the truant—scud to school, or you'll rue it.’ 
Alas, thought I, it was hard enough to turn 
grindstone, this cold day; but now to be 
called ‘little rascal’ was too much. It sunk 
decp in my mind, and often have I thought 
of it since. When I see a merchant,” etc. The 
Oxford English Dictionary, and other author- 
ities, attribute the origin of the phrase to 
a story by Benjamin Franklin, but Franklin's 
story has nothing to do with having an axe 
to grind in the proverbial sense of having 
private ends to serve. It concerns a man who 
wanted his axe ground until the whole sur- 
face was as bright as the edge, and a smith 
agreed to grind it bright for him if be would 
turn the grindstone. When he grew tired, as 
he soon did, the smith urged him to go on. 
“We'll have it bright by and by,” he said. “As 
yet, it’s only speckled.” “Yes,” agreed the 
man, “but I think I like a speckled ἀχὸ best.” 
The moral is, ‘Don't bite off more than you 
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can chew,” “Be contented with what you 
have,” or something similar. 
I like to let every feller grind his own axe. 
T. C. Hatrurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 16. (1843) 
Sea-captains . . . have no private axe to grind. 
WALTER Besant, Autobiograpky, vii,123.(1902) 
Each of them had a prize to win, a goal to kick, 
an ax to grind, a race to run, a name to carve, 
a crow to pick. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Green Door. 
(1906) 


1 
He opens the door with an ax. 
Joumn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) Of 
means disproportionate to ends. 
The axe goes to the wood from whence it bor- 
rowed its helve. 


Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica. No. 1. (1678) “It 
is used,” Ray explains, “against those whu 
are injurious to those from whom they are 
derived, or from whom they have received 
their power.” FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4401. 
(1732) 

I’ve no particular axe to grind. In hewing an axe-shaft, hewing a shaft, 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Patriotic Murders, p. | For a copy you have the axe in your hand. 

236. (1941) Unknown, The Book of Songs (Shiking). Bk. 

He has an axe of his own to grind now. | xv. There Is a Proper Way for Doing Every- 

H.C. Bairey, Nobody’s Vineyard, Ὁ. 19. (1942) thing. (c. 600 B.c.) Legge, tr. 


BABBITT They may kiss and coll, lye and look babies in 
2 ᾿ , one anothers eyes. 
His name was George F. Babbitt, and... Ricuarp Burton, The Anatomy of Melan- 
he was nimble in the calling of selling houses | choly. Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. v, subs. 5. (1621) 
for more than people could afford to pay. , She clung about his neck, gave him ten kisses, 
Sincraik Lewis, Babbitt, p. 2. (1922) Lewis | Tuyed with his locks, looked babies in his eves 
had the rare distinction of introducing ἃ Tuomas Heywoop, Love’s Sfistress. (1636) 
new word aed the pare and es | Sweeten her again with ogling smiles, look babies 
years “a itt” was used everywhere— | in her cyes. 
like “a Pecksniff,"" or “a Shylock,” or “aj = Tuomas Baker, The Fine Lady's Airs. Act i, 
Hawkshaw”—as the symbol of a business sc. 1. (1709) 
man who “has traded his ethics and ae | To look babies: to gaze at the reflection of one’s 
for a Buick,” to quote the radio comedians. | {...6 in another's eves. 
It is now obsolescent. Oxford Eaylish Dictionary: Look. Vol. vi, p. 
25/1. However, the phrase, when the con- 
3 BABY text of the quotations given above is consid 
. , A ered, would seem to mean more than that—- 
area Βο ‘ital Te aor ere to look lovingly and also perhaps sugges- 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 186. (c. 458 B.c.) | 0 EVEly: 
4 ‘ ς 
Ge An infant . . . is all gut and squall. 
Dr. Wick was left to hold the baby. sae 
Dorotny Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, p. eg Letter to John Keats, 21 
43. (1942) ct 
, : 8 
ἰῷ ie damnedest he wasn’t caught holding Leee the bake tar hes that ba οἷς 
H. C. Βαιτεν, Queen of Spades, Ὁ. 157. (1944) 5 Joun CLarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 285. (1639) 
5 bn ᾧ Σ ian 
They will smell of the baby. This is my baby, and I'm stuck with it. 
Nicnoras Breton, Courtier and Countryman, GeorGE Harmon Coxe, The Glass Triangle, 
p. 19. (1618) To be childish. τς A (1940) This is something I'm respon- 
sible for. 
Chinning and embracing, and looking babies | That's my baby, and you'll find I’m not afraid to 
in one anothers eyes. spank it. 
NIcHoLas Breron, Wéit's Wal, p. 44. (1599) Davin Kent, Jason Barr's First Case, Ὁ. 71 
When none that's jealous spies (1941) 
To looke babbies in his eyes. 10 aa 
Ricnaro Bratuwait, A Strappado for the Di- | Don't wash the inside of a baby’s hand. or 
vell, 1. 80 (1615) you ll wash his luck away. 
Can ye look babies, sisters, In the young gallants’ D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, Ὁ. 177. 
cyes? (1916) An American negro superstition, 
Jonn Fretcarer, The Loyall Subject, Act iii, curreat in tidewater Virginia. See Southern 


sc. 2. (1618) Workman, Nov., 1899. 
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1 
It is said that no woman ever produced a baby 
without the codperation of a man. (ταιδίον 
μὲν yap οὐδεμία wore γυνὴ λέγεται ποιῆσαι δίχα 
κοινωνίας ἀνδρός.) 
Piutarcu, Moralia: Advice to a Bride, 145D. 
(c. A.D. 95) Quoting a proverb. 
A man passes seed into a womb and goes his way, 
and anon another cause takes it in hand and 
works upon it and perfects a baby—what a con- 
summation from what a beginning ! (¢& οἴου οἷον.) 
Marcus Avretius, Aleditations. Bk. x, sec. 26. 
(c. A.D. 174) 


2 
A babe in the house is a well-spring of pleas- 


ure. 
M. F. Tupper, Of Education. (1840) 


3 
Emptying the baby out with the bath. (Das 
Kind mit dem Bade ausschitten. ) 

Unknown. A German proverb. 
Many young men today throw out the baby with 
the bath water. 

C. E. M. Joan London Observer, Sayings of 

the Week. 

We are apt to make the usual blunder of empty- 
ing the baby out with the bath. 

Bernarp SHaw, Parents and Children. (1914) 


BABYLON 


4 
The approach . . . to mighty Babylon. 
Lorp Byrow, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 23.(1823) 
London, Paris, New York have all been 
called “the modern Babylon.” 


5 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen. (Cecidit, cecidit 
Babylon.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxi, 9. (c. 900 B.C) 
Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen. (ἔπεσεν, 
ἥὅπεσεν, απυλὼν ἡ μεγάλη.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xviii,2.(c.a. Ὁ.60) 
All Babylon lies low; Luther destroyed the roof, 
Calvin the walls, but Socinus the foundations. 
(Tota iacet Babylon; destruxit lecta Lutherus, 
Calvinus muros, sed fundamenta Socinus.) 

Unknowns. A monkish Latin jingle. Socinus 

was a sixteenth century theologian, whose 
doctrines neither Protestants nor Catholics 
would tolerate, and which have long since 
fallen into obscurity 


BACHELOR 
See also Celibacy 


6 
A lewd bachelor makes a jealous husband. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.292.(1855) 


7 
To look for Marica (Molly) in Ravenna, or 
the bachelor in Salamanca. (Buscar a Marica 
oor Ravena, o al Bachiller en Salamanca.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1615) 
Where every other man is a bachelor. A 
needle in a haystack. 


BACHELOR 


8 

He was the most lusty bachiler 

In al this world and eek the beste archer. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 

Tale, 1. 3. (c. 1389) “Bachelor” is here used 
in its original sense of ‘bas chevalier,” a 
young knight not old enough to display his 
own banner; a novice in arms. In the Pro- 
logue, \. 80, Chaucer describes the Squire as 
“A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler.” 

9 

Bacheleres haue often peyne and wo. 

Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, 1. 34. (c. 1386) 
nae unsettled, thoughtless condition of a batch- 
elor. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler, No.18.(1750) 
An old bachelor is a poor critter. 

Artemus Warp (C. F. Browne), Artemus 

Wurd: His Book. (1862) 
10 
He is so averse to marrying again that he de- 
clares a bachelor’s couch is the most comfort- 
able in the world. (A ducenda autem uxore sic 
abhorret, ut libero lectulo neget esse quicquam 
iucundius. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiv, epis. 13.(44 B.C.) 
He declares that there is nothing to be preferred, 
nothing better than, a bachelor life. (Nil ait esse 
prius, melius nil caclibe vita.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 88. (20 8. c.) 

The French call it, “Le bonheur de celibat.” 
at a wedded life, but keep thyself a bacb- 
elor. 

James Hower, Proverbs: Preface. (1659) 

It is not for nothing that Don Quixote was a 
bachelor and Marcus Aurelius married ill. 
R. L. Stevenson, Virginibus Pucrisque, Pt. i. 
(1881) 


11 
They [bachelors] live but as a brid or as a 
beste, 
In hibertee. and under non areste, 
Ther-as a wedded man in his estaat 
Liveth a lyf blisful and ordinaat. 
Craccer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1 17. (ς. 1388) 
Though batchclours be the strongest stakes, mar- 
ried men are the best binders in the hedge of the 
Commonwealth. 
THomas Furtrer, The Holy State: Of Mar- 
riage. (1642) 
We bachelors laugh and show our teeth, but you 
married men laugh till your hearts ache. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1166. (1640) 
We bachelors grin, but you married men laugh 
till your hearts ache. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (1670) 
Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 5433. (1732) 
Gay Bachelor: Do you think there is anything in 
the theory that married men live longer than un- 
married ones? 
Henpecked Friend (wearily): Oh, I don’t know— 
seems longer. 
Life (N. Y.), 19 Nov., 1891. This bit of dia- 
logue occurred under an unsigned drawing of 


BACK 


the bachelor and his henpecked friend, and 
was repeated with minor variations under a 
more elaborate drawing of a dinner party in 
the issue of 29 Dec., 1892. The joke soon be- 
came part of the stock in trade of every 
vaudeville team and minstrel show, usually 
in this form: /nterlocutor to End Man: Sam, 
Can you tell me why married men live longer 
than bachelors? End Man: They don't live 
longer—it just seems longer. 

A marrid man gets the money, Hinnissy, but a 

bachelor man gets th’ sleep. 

FINLEY Peter Dunne, Marriage. (1900) 


Cock’ s bones! now again I stand 
The jolliest bachelor i’ the land. 
Henry VITI of Excranpo (attr.). On the Be- 
heading of Anne Boleyn. (1536) 


Bachelers wives and maides children be well 
taught. 
Joun Heywoopn, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 304. (1614) 
Bachelors’ wives, indeed. are finely governed. 
Sir Joun Vanprucu, The Provok'd Husband. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1726) 
What a pity it is that nobody knows how to man- 
age a wife, but a batchelor. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE ELper, The Jealous Wife. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1761) 
Bachelors’ wives are always the best managed 
FrenertcKk Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 42 
(1854) MAIDS’ CHILDREN, see under CHILD 


3 
Youll certainly be soon married: here’s two 
bachelors drinking to you at once. 

Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. li. (1738) 


4 
Bachelor's fare: bread and cheese and kisses. 
Swikt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


I had rather keep bachelor’s hall in hell than 
go to board in heaven. 
H. Ὁ. Trorrac, Early Spring in Massachu- 
setts. (3 March, 1841) Thoreau perhaps got 
the phrase from some once popular verses (c. 
1835) by an obscure Irish writer named John 
Finley, beginning “Bachelor's Hall! what a 
quare-lookin’ place it is!” 


6 
Nowadays all the married men live hke bache- 
lors, and all the bachelors like married men. 
Oscar WiLoe, Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 15. 
(1891) 


BACE 


7 
Sticke to him back and edge. 
Jows Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 26. (1639) 
Completely, for good and all, 


T bore him all the while on my back. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 303. (1639) 
I bear him on my back. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 164. (1670) 
“That is, I remember his injuries done to me 
with indignation and gricf ” 
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9 
A man so long doth toile and swink, 
Till under his own charge he sink. 
(Tant travaille et tracasse homme, 
Qu’en fin il se rompt, ou somme.) 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, French-English Dictionary: 
Sommer. (1611) 
A woman may bear and bear till her back burst. 
NATHANIEL Figtp, Amends for Ladies. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1618) 
A man may bear till his back break. 
Joun CrLarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 15. (1639) 
Men may bear till their Backs break. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3397.(1732) 


10 
Take me upon your Back, and you'll know 
what I weigh. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4311.(1732) 
1 


1 
According to the olde prouerbe, That which 
is good for the head. is euill for the necke and 
the shoulders. 
James I or EncLann, A Counterblaste to To- 
bacco, p. 107. (1604) 


That which is good for the back is bad for the 
head. 


JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 58. (1670) 


His back is broad enough to bear jests. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 148. (1670) 
I suppose you think my back's broad enough to 
bear everything. 

Swirt, Polste Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


13 
Back may trust but belly won't. 
F. K. Ropinson, Whitby Glossary, p. 8. (1855) 


Clothes can wait, but hunger cannot. 
14 


Many Have broke their backs with laying 
manors on ‘em. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 1, 83. (1613) 
My poor father! This loss will break his back 
SAMUEL RowLEY, A New Wonder. Act iv 


(1633) 
15 


Ὁ for a man who is ἃ man, and. as τὴν neigh- 
bor says, has a bone in his back which you 
cannot pass vour hand through. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


BACON 


16 
Where you think there is bacon. there is no 
chimney. 
Grorce Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Or. “Where there is no hook, be sure there 
will hang no bacon.” 


17 
He said he’d bring home the bacon, and the 
honey boy has gone and done it. 
“Tiny” Jounson, mother of Jack Johnson, the 
pugilist, when the latter defeated James J. 
effries at Reno, Nevada. 4 July, 1910. It has 
n attributed also to Bob Armstrong, negro 
trainer of pugilists. See New York Sun, 2 
July, 1938. 
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This is where I take the bacon home. 

Peter CHeyney, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 132. 
(1941) On p. 215, “Well, Nicky, have you 
brought home the bacon?” 

He was enjoying the sleep of a man who brings 
home the bacon. 

Daviw Dooce, Death and Taxes, Ὁ. 235. (1941) 
A good newspaperman always brings home the 
bacon. 

Jean Wess, No Match for Murder,p.104.(1942) 
I hear you've brought home the bacon again. 

Max Brann, Dr. Kildare’s Choice, Ὁ. 
(1943) 


1 
And though thei don hem to Donmowe, but 
if the deuel help 
To folwen after the flicche, fecche thei it 
neuere. 
WiLtiaM LaANGLaANp, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus ix, 1. 168. (1362) 
The bacoun was nat fet for hem, I trowe, 
That som men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 
Cuaccer, Canterbury Tales: 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 217. (c. 1388) “To eat 
Dunmow Bacon” was proverbial for conjugal 
felicity, and derived from a custom instituted 
in 1111, when any person going to Dunmow, 
kneeling at the church door, and swearing 
that for a year and a day he had not quar- 
reled with his wife, could claim a gammon of 
bacon. From 1244, when the custom was re- 
stored, till 1772, when it was discontinued, 
only eight claimants succeeded in winning the 
flitch. There is a somewhat similar Spanish 
proverb, “El tocino del Paraiso el casado no 
arrepiso” (Bacon of Paradise for the married 
who repent not). 
He may fetch a flitch of bacon from Dunmow. 
THOMAS FULLER,W orthies: Essex, i, 498.(1662) 
Few married folk peck Dunmow-bacon. 
MATTHEW Prior, Turtle and Sparrow, 233 
(1708) 
While I, though I have married been, 
So many years, at least sixteen; 
Yes, I with honest heart and hand, 
Can now the Dunmow Flitch demand. 
Wirvttam Compe, Dr. Syntax in Search of a 
Wife. Canto xxxiv, Ὁ. 57. (1821) 
Who fetcheth a wife from Dunmow, 
Carrieth home two sides of a sow. 
r James Howe 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 


152. 


In the end we will find out who ate the bacon. 
(A Ja fin saura-on qui a mangé lart.) 

Le Roux be Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Bk. ii, 
p. 200. A proverb of c. 1450. The English 
equivalent is, “In the end we shall find out 
who stole the bacon.” 


3 
Cross-eyed men, who look at the vegetables 
while they take the bacon. (Strabones, qui 
holera spectant, lardum tollunt.) 

Prtronius, Satyricon. Sec. 39. (c. a. Ὁ, 60) 


Let’s fly and save our bacon. (Sauluons nous.) 
Raperais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 85. (1548) 
The “Save our bacon” is Motteux’. 


The Wife of | 


| 


BAD 


I go [to church} to save my bacon, as they say, 


once a month, 
ApHRA BrEHn,The City-Heiress.Act i,sc.1.(1682) 
No tricks shall save your bacon. 
Henry Ficipinc, The Author’s Farce. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1729) 
Make him crouch to save his bacon. 
JonatHan Swirt, Directions for a Birth-day 
Song, 1. 250. (1729) 
But as he ran to save his bacon, 
By hat and wig he was forsaken. 
Wittiam Combe, Dr. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque, vi, 22. (1812) 
I cuts and runs and saves my bacon. 
J. S. Farmer, ed., Musa Pedestris, (1829) 
I saved my bacon by the merest fluke. 
E. Puitptips Oppennreim, The Afilan Grill 
Room, p. 70. (1941) 
So far as my mission was concerned, I had saved 
my bacon. 
Francis BEEDING, The Twelve Disguises, Ὁ. 189. 
(1942) 


He loves bacon well that licks the swine-sty 

door. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 

He loves Bacon well, that licks the Sow's Back. 

THoMas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1978. 
(1732) Fuller has a series of these: “He loves 
Mutton well, that eats the Wool.” (No. 
1979) “He loves roast Meat well, that licks 
the Spit.” (No. 1930) 


BAD 


See also Good and Evil 

6 

This man is a bad coin, (τονηροῦ κόμματοτ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Plutus, $62,957. (388 Β ὁ.) 
A bold bad man. (Audacem et malum.) 
Practus, Bucchides, 1. 949. (190 B.C.) 


Most men are bad. (οἱ πλεῖστοι κακοί.) 

Bras OF Priene, Sfaxim. (c. 560 B.c.) The 
phrase is said to have been inscribed on the 
wall of the temple at Delphi. See Diocenes 
Larrtius, Bias, i, 87; Avsonius, Ludus 
Septem Sapientum, |. 189. Ausonius Latins 
the saying, ‘Plures mali,” and has Bias ex- 
plain, “By ‘bad’ I meant uncultured men and 
savages, who disregard right and equity and 
hallowed customs.” 

Search out most human traits; you'll find them 

base. (τὰ πλεῖστα φωρῶν αἰσχρὰ θωράσει: βροτῶν.) 

Sopnocies, Fragments, Frag. 769 Nauck. (c. 
425 a.c.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 
463D, 481F. 

We are all bad. (Omnes mali sumus.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 26. (c. α.Ὁ. 55) 

Some are good, some are middling, the most are 

bad. (Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt 

mala plura.) 

Martia_, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 16, 1. 1.(a. p. 85) 

All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

SHAKESPEARY., Sonnets. Sonnet cxxi. (1609) 

The mass of men are neither wise nor good. 

Joun Jay, Letter to George Washington, 27 
June, 1786. 
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1 

Who is bad to his own is bad to himself. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.566.(1855) 

2 


Bad is the best. 
WitttiaM Butvein, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 77. (1564) 
Badde is the best (this English is flatt). 
EDMUND Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender: 
September, \. 105. (1579) 
Creating every bad a perfect best. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet cxiv. (1609) 
Bad's the best of us. 
Joun Fretcuer, Rollo. Act iv, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
Where bad’s the best, naught must be the choice. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 96. (1678) 
Where bad’s the best, bad must be the Choice. 
THoMAsS FULLER, Gnomulogia. No. 5635. 
(1732) CHOICE OF EVILS, see under Evi. 


No bad man is free. (οὐδ᾽ [patros] ἐλεύθερός 
ἐστιν.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iv, ch. 1, sec. 4. (ς. 
A.D. 100) Usually quoted as the Stoic maxim, 
πάντες καλοὶ δοῦλοι (All bad men are Slaves). 


4 
A bad Thing never dies. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomolagia. No. 3. (1732) 


5 
You've got to take the bad with the good. 
FRANK GRUBER, The Gift Horse, p. 184. (1942) 


6 
As bad as Jeffreys. 

Joun Ricnarp Wise, The New Forest. Ch. 16. 
(1863) “Preserves the memory of one who, 
instead of being the judge. should have been 
the hangman ” 

FROM BAD TO WORSE, See under Worse. 


BAG 
See also Sack 


7 
Do you think to pull the bag over my head 
so easily? 
Maxwetyt Anprrson, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
i, se. 1. (1930) 


8 
We have with us all our bagges and baggages. 

Jousn Bourcnuizer, Lorp BERvers, Froissart, ii, 
xviii, 59. (1525) The phrase is here used in its 
orivinal sense, denoting all the property of an 
army as a whole and of the soldiers individ- 
ually. Shakespeare uses it in the same way in 
The Winter's Tale, i, 2, 204. “Let in and out 
the enemy ! With bag and baggage.” 

Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable re- 
treat; thouch not with bag and baggage, yet with 
scrip and scrippage. 

SHAKESPEARE, As Fou Leke 11, iii, 2, 169. (1600) 
“Scrip and scrippage,” meaning the purse 
and its contents, is Shakespeare's phrase, 
modelled of course on bag and baggage. 

So marches he all over England with his bag and 
baggage. 

Sm Tuomas Oversvury,. Characters: A Tinker. 
(1613) The tinker’s bag, of course, contains 
his tools, but the baggare referred to is the 


aus sunne-burnt Queane” who travels with 
im. 
Bag and Baggage, said she, I’m glad you're going. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, ii, 34. (1741) 

I wrote to Morritt that I would make a raid on 
him with bag and baggage, scrip and scrippage 
about Monday. 

Wa ter Scorr, Letters, 20 Sept., 1812. 

The king sent them packing bag and baggage. 

C. H. Spurceon, The Treasury of David: Ps. 
cxix. (1870) 

The Turks . .. one and all, bag and baggage, 
shall, I hope, clear out. 

ἣν. E. GLapstone, Speech, 7 May, 1877, on the 
occupation of Bulgaria by Turkey. Partridge 
(Dictionary of Clichés) says it became a 
stock phrase in the 18th century. ‘‘Like so 
many ‘reduplications,’ it was generated, in 
part at least, by a desire to alliterate.” 

Checked out—gone bag and baggage. 

DasSHIELL Hammett, The Maltese Falcon. Ch. 

16. (1930) 
9 
Get down stairs, little bag o’ bones. 

DIcKENS, Oliver Twist. Ch. 4. (1838) 

Tam almost ashamed to punish A bag of skin and 
bones. 

CiirLtes Kincstey, The Saint’s Tragedy. Act 
iv, sc. 3, 1. 204. (1848) See also 5ΚιΙν, TH1N- 
NESS. 

10 
An empty bag cannot stand upright. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanuck, 1740. See 

under POVERTY. 


11 
Our English by-word to express such betwixt 
whom there is apparent odds of strength, “He 
is able to put him up in a Bagge.” 
THoMAS FULLER, Worthies of England, ii, 579 
(1062) 


12 
He brought the bottome of the bag cleane out. 
Joun Heywooo, English Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10 
(1546) 


13 
She will leave Spain the bag to hold. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. iv, p. 7. 
(1793) To leave in the lurch. 
She gave me the bag to hold, and was smuggling 
in a corner with a rich old Puritan 
Water Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch.7.(1823) 
We're going to let vou hold the bag. 
STALLINGS AND ANDERSON, What Price Glory? 
Act i, se. 2. (1924) 
When bigger and better bags are made, America 
will hold them. 
Crare Boutne, Europe in the Spring, Ὁ. 195. 
(1940) 
We are forever saving the world and certainly in 
the last war we were left holding the bag. 
THeonore Dreiser, America Is Worth Saving, 
p. 289. (1941) 
Feeling as awkward as most exploited males, left 
holding the bags. 
Marcaret Carpenter. Experiment Perilous, Ὁ. 
35. (1943) Ata railway station. 
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1 
Don't vou worry. It's all in the bag. 
RayMonp Postcare, Verdict of Twelve, Ὁ. 173. 
(1940) 


2 
This tinkerly trade, wee giue it the bagge. 

Uxknown, Common Conditions. (1576) In 
BRANDL, Quellen, p. 599. To leave without 
warning. 

Upon euery small occasion to geue your maister 
the bagze. 

Rogpert GREENE, A Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier. (1592) Works (Grosart), xi, 263. 

I fear our oares haue geuen us the bag. 

DEKKER AND Wesster, WWestwurd Hoe. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1607) 

Judas and his bag too are perished, Acts viii, 20. 
As he gave religion the bag for the world, so the 
world gave him the bay, and turned him a- 
begging. 

THomas ApAms, Sermons (1861), ii, 250.(1629) 

Give us both the canvas! 

James Suircey, Hide Park. Act i. se. 1. (1637) 
To be dismissed, given the sack. See under 
Sack. From the practice of journeymen me- 
chanics carrying their tools with them in a 
canvas bag or sack, whenever they were dis- 
charged. 


BAKER 


3 
Will women’s tongues, like bakers’ legs, never 
go straight! 
DEKKER AND WessTER, Westward Hoe, ii, 2. 
(1607) 
He should be a baker by his bow legs. 
Jousn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1678) 
4 


[ feare we parte not yeet, Quoth the baker 
to the pylorie. 
Jous Heywoopo, Proverbs, p. 47. (1862) 
Ile take no leave of you, quoth the Baker to the 
Pillory. 
James Hower, English Proverbs. 11. (1660) 
Bakers were often placed in the pillory for 
short weight. See Baker’s Dozen, below 


5 
We saw a knot of others, about a baker's 
dozen in number. 

Peter Mottrecx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 22. 
(1693) A baker's dozen is thirteen for twelve. 
Bakers were often placed in the pillory, or 
punished even more severely, for short 
weizht, and consequently they added an extra 
loaf to the dozen, called the “vantage loaf,” 
to avoid all risk. The O.E.D. gives another 
explanation: that dealers buying their bread 
from bakers were privileged by law to receive 
thirteen batches for twelve, the thirteenth 
batch representing their profit. 

dare say there were a round baker’s dozen at 
east. 

Henry Firtpinc, Don Quixote, iii, 7. (1733) 

Thirteen of you may go to the dozen well enough. 

James Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 323. 
(1721) Spoken to worthless people. 

The pleasant institution of “napa”—the petty 


gratuity added by the dealcr to anything bought 
—grew the pleasanter, drawn out into Gallicized 
lagnappe. 

Caster, Creoles of Louisiana. Ch. 16. (1877) 


6 
Three dear years will raise a baker’s daughter 
to a portion. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 
“Tis not the smallness of the bread, but the 
knavery of the baker,” Ray explains. 
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7 
The Balance will decide the Matter. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4404. (1732) 


8 
The balance distinguisheth not between gold 
and lead. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1670) The 
French have a jingle to the same effect: ‘Fai- 
sant son office, la balance , D’or ni de plomb 
n’a connaissance” (In doing its office, the bal- 
ance does not distinguish between gold and 
lead). 

9 


Gan sore muse and henge in a balaunce. 
ΙΌΗΝ Lypocate, tr. Full of Princes, i, 14. (1430) 
The cyte henge in balaunce to be delyuered. 
Unknown, Melusine. Ch. 31, p. 228. (c. 1500) 
A battle was fought which hung equally in the 
balance. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, tr., Thucydides, 1,65.( 1881) 
BALANCE OF POWER, see under POWER. 
WEIGHED IN BALANCE, see under FAILURE. 
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10 
Pull hair and hair and you'll make the carle 
bald. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, 10. (1670) Ray. 
English Proverbs, Ὁ. 134. After the Latin 
proverb, “Paulatim evellitur, cauda equina” 
(Little by little pull out the horse's tail) 

Hair an’ hair maks the carle’s head bare. 

Jous Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 239. (1678) 
The Danes say, “Ect Haar after andet, gjor 
Bonden skaldet’ (One hair after another 
makes the bumpkin bald). Kerry, Scottish 
Proverbs, p. 136, quotes the saving and adds. 
“An estate may be ruined by small diminu- 
tions.” 


41 
He used to cut his hair, but now his hair has 
cut him. 
Turonore Hook, of J. R. Planché. See THoms 
in Nineternth Century, Dec,, 1881. 
12 
As incredulous as those, who thinke none 
balde, till they see his braynes. 
Joun Lytv, Exphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 267 (1580) 
You'll not believe he's bald till you see his brains. 
Joun Crarke, Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 181. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 163, (1670) 
Furter, Gnomologia. No. 6032. (1732) 


BALDNESS 


1 

There is no need to call a hairdresser for your 
head. A sponge, Phoebus, would do the busi- 
ness better. (Radere te melius spongea, 
Phoebe, potest.) 

MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vi, epig. 57. (c. A. D. 90) 
There is nothing more contemptible than a bald 
man who pretends to have hair. (Calvo turpius 
est nihil comato.) 

MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 83. (c. A. Ὁ. 93) 


2 

Ugly is a field without grass, a plant without 
leaves, or a head without hair. (Turpis sine 
gramine campus, |et sine -fronde frutex, et 
sine crine caput.) 


Ov, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 249. (c. 1 B.C.) 
3 


There’s no time for a man to recover his hair 
that grows bald by nature. 

SUAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 73. 

(1592) 

Time himself is bald and therefore to the world's 
end will have bald followers. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 108. 
A curled pate will grow bald. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V., v, 2, 169. (1599) 


4 
As bald as fine weather. (¢aAaxwrepos εὐδίας ) 

Sopuron, Mimes. No. 13. (ec. 450 B.c.) Another 
proverb for baldness was ula Muxovos (Like 
a Mykonos). The inhabitants of this island, 
one of the Cyclades, were said to be all bald. 

His heed was ballid, that shoon as eny glas 
CnHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 193. 
(c. 1386) 
He was ballid as a cote. 
Joun Lypcate, Troy-Book.Bk.ii,).4673.(¢.1415) 
What though she be toothlesse, and balde as a 
cooteP 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1846) 

Older than my father, more bald than a coot. 

AbLINGTON, tr. Apuleius. Bk. v. (1566) 

Left her as bare as a bald coot. 

NICHOLAS Breton, Works, ii, 13. (1604) 

I have an old grim sire to my husband, as bald 
as a coot. 

Rosrrt Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ili, sec. iii, memb. i, subs. 1. (1621) Bald- 
coot. Popular name for the coot, from its 
pure white wide frontal plate, destitute of 
feathers.—O.E.D. 

His head as bald as a bladder of lard. 
R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 15. (1894) 
He was bald as an egg. 

Se_wyn Jepson, Acep Murder Quiet, p. 15. 

(1940) 
Bald as a balloon. 
PercivaL Witpe, Tinsley’s Bones, Ὁ. 167. (1942) 


8 
A bare berd wyl sone be shave. 

Unxnown, Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 75. (c. 1450) 
A bald head is soon shaven. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1678) 
Bald Heads are soon shaven. 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 836. (1732) 
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Bald pates be quickly shav’d. 
Joun Worcor (PETER Pinpar), The Middlesex 
Election, ii. (1802) 


6 
Yee shull here howe the Tapster made the 
Pardoner pull Garlik al the longe nyght. 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn (E.E.TS.), p. 
5. (c. 1400) 

Your pyllyd garleke hed. 

JoHn SKELTON, Poems Against Garnesche. (a. 
1529) Works (Dyce), i, 122. 

There got he a knock, and down goes pil-garlick. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Humorous 
Lieutenant. Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 1620) 

Do you think to make a fool of Pilgarlick ? 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Virtuoso. Act ii.(1676) 

Here’s everybody happy, but poor Pilgarlick. 

SUSANNA CENTLIVkE, The Busy Body. Act v, 
sc. 3. (1709) 

Poor pilgarlic came home alone. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) An 
appellation given at first to a “pilled” or bald 
head, ludicrously likened to a peeled head of 
garlic—O.F£.D. Afterwards frequently used 
as a contemptuous way of saying ‘‘poor crea- 
ture.” 


BALE, see under Evil 
᾿ BALL 
I put in a word now and then to keep the 
ball up. 
Jeremy Benxtuam, 70 G. Wilson. (1781) 
If the Spaniards had not lost two armies lately, 
we should have kept up the ball for another year. 
DcuKE oF Weriincton, Dispatches, ve 365. 
(1809) “To keep the ball rolling” is the mod- 
ern phrase. Another proverbial phrase is “To 
be on the ball.” from soccer or football. “He 
certainly has something on the ball” means 
that he is unusually efficient, the allusion be- 
ing to the curve given a baseball by a skilful 
pitcher. 


8 
Right now we're behind the eight ball. 
E. 5. Garpner, The D. A. Goes to Trial, p. 156. 
(1940) 
You may find yourself behind the eight ball. 
FRANK GruBer, The Hungry Dog, p.142.(1941) 
9 


It concerns you not to be over-hasty herein, 
not to take the ball before the bound. 
James Howe _, Letters, iv, 9. (1625) Referring 
to marriage. 


10 
I've got the ball. (Mea pila est.) 
Piactus, Truculentus, 1. 706. (c. 200 B.c.) I've 
caught it, I've won. 
He's blest who bears away the ball. 
Sapl, Gulistan: Introduction. (c. 1258) A ref- 
erence to the game of chaugan, in which he 
who bears off the ball is the winner, 


11 
Mistress line, is not this my jerkin? Now is 
the jerkin under the line. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, iv, 1, 237. (1611) 
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Thou hast striken the ball, under the lyne. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. xi. (1562) 
Hence [at tennis] came the old proverb, “Thou 
hast stricken the ball under the line,” meaning 
one has failed in his purpose. 

Hacxwoop, Old English Sports, 151. (1907) 

Another explanation is that one has not 
played according to the rules. 


1 
You have the ball before you. 
UNKNOWN, Papers on Alterat: Prayer-book, 
p. 24. (c. 1661) 
We have the ball at our feet. 

Lorp AUCKLAND,C orres pondence,p.416.(c.1800) 
The brilliant young scholar had . . . the ball at 
his feet. 

A. T. Quitrer-Coucn, From a Cornish Win- 

dow, p. 126. (1906) 


BALLAD 


2 

I knew a very wise man who believed that 
... if a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation. And we find that most 
of the ancient legislators thought they could 
not well reform the manners of any city with- 
out the help of a lyric, and sometimes of a 
dramatic poet. 

ANDREW FLETCHER OF SALTOUN, Letter to the 
Murguis of Montrose. (1704) Works, p. 266. 
It is supposed that Fletcher was referring to 
the Earl of Cromarty, though some commen- 
tators have guessed that John Selden was the 
“very wise man.” 

Confucius may indeed be said to have anticipated 
the apothegm. 

Hegpert A. Gires, History of Chinese Litera- 
ture. But, though often attributed to Confu- 
cius, the quotation in this form is not found 
in his works. 

Let me write the songs of a nashun and I don't 
care a cuss who goes to the legislater. 

ArTeMUS Warp, /n Washington (1863) 
Annyhow, as Hogan says, I care not who casts 
th’ votes iv me counthry so long as we can hold 
th’ offices. 

: Fincey Peter Dunne, Woman Suffrage. (1900) 


I had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 1, 129. (1597) 


BALLOT, see under Voting 
BALM 


4 

Is there no balm at Gilead? is there no physi- 
tion there? (Numquid resina non est in Ga- 
laad?) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, viii, 22. (c. 600 B.c ) 
This is the Geneva version of 1560. It will be 
noted that the Vulgate does not identify the 
Hebrew word ¢sdri with the Latin balsamum, 
but with resina, resin. Wyclif used “gumme” 
or “resin,” and Coverdale “triacle,” treacle, 


whence the Treacle Bible, of 1568. In time, 
“balm in Gilead” came to be proverbial for 
comfort in time of affliction. 
Is there, is there balm in Gilead ? 
Epcar ALLAN Pog, The Raven. St. 15. (1845) 
Never fear: we'll find batm in Gilead. 
CHARLOTTE Brontk, Shirley. Ch. 11. (1849) 
Come, come, find some balm in Gilead ! 
PHroErBE TAYLor,Deadly Night shade,p.62.(1940) 


BALONEY 


5 
Salami’s salami whether it’s in six cuts or five. 
MaAxwELt ANDERSON, Key Largo. Act i. (1939) 
A variation of the slang, “No matter how 
thin you slice it (or how you cut it), it’s still 
baloney.” 
The big chunk of baloney. . . . Slice him where 
you like, that’s what he still is. 
P. G. Wovenouse, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 14. 
(1942) 


6 
Much of what Mr. Henry Wallace calls his 
global thinking is, no matter how you slice it, 
still globalonev. 
CriarE Bootnk Lece, Speech, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 9 Feb, 1943. 


7 
Nothing doing. That's just baloney. Every- 
body knows I can’t lay bricks. 

Aurrep E. Smit, at the laving of the corner- 
stone of the New York State Office Building. 
when asked to poce for a motion picture 
showing him actually laying a brick. It was a 
favorite phrase with Mr. Smith, but his sec- 
retary states “it is impossible to say exactly 
when the Governor first used the expression.” 
The correct spelling is, of course, “bologna,” 
from the famous sausage made at Bologna, 
Italy, and referred to as far back as 1596, 
when Thomas Nashe (Scffron Walden, 
Works, iii, 162) wrote of something “As big 
as a Bolognian sawcedge.” Its slang meaning 
is pretence,” or “bluff,” or ‘‘make-believe.” 

I am for gold dollars against baloney dollars. 

Aprerp E. Ssutu, Editorial, New Outlook, 
Dec., 1933, referring to the devaluation ex- 
periments of the F. D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

That’s just baloney, of course. 
Lucy Cores, Painted for the Kill, p. 202. (1943) 


BANAGHER 


8 
“Ὁ, by this and by that,” says he, “but that 
bates Bannagher!” 
νι Carteton, Traits and Stories of the 
Irith Peasantry: Three Tasks. (1830) 
Well, that bangs Banagher ! 
Wirtiam Brack, White Heather. Ch. 40. (1885) 
This beats Bannagher. 
W. B. Yeats, Fairy Tales of the Irish Peas- 
antry, Ὁ. 196. (1900) 
rae bangs Banagher, and Banagher bangs the 
evil. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, i, 274. (1902) Lean 
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adds, “A writer in the Ulster Journul of Ar- 
chaeology, i, 306, 1853, refers this to the Cem- 
etery of Banagher, near Dungiven, Co. Derry 
(all that is left of a church and monastery of 
the 11th century), the sand of which is used 
as a charm to bring luck.” 

Banagher is a village in King’s Co., on the Shan- 


non... . When anything very unusual or un- 
expected occurs, the people say, ‘Well, that bangs 
Banagher!’ 

P. W. Joyce, English As We Speak It, Ὁ. 192. 
(1910) Nobody knows how Banagher ac- 
quired the reputation of being hard to beat; 
perhaps the phrase is mérely the result of a 
tempting onomatopocia. 


BANK 


1 

The factory girls just stoop over and flap their 
dry goods a second, and you hear the clastic 
go “pop” as the currency goes down in the 
ladies’ department of the “Old Domestic 
Lisle-Thread Bank.” 


O. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Tempered Wind, 
(1908) 


What the banker sighs for, the meanest clown 
may have—leisure and a quiet mind. 
H. D. Tioretav, Journal, 18 Jan., 1841. Some 
unidentified author has defined a banker as 
“A man who Jends you an umbrella when 
the weather is fair, and takes it away when 
it rains.” 
The banks are failing all over the country. but 
not the sand banks. ... You may run on them 
a» much as you please... . In these banks are 
mv funds deposited, funds of health and enjov- 
ment. 
H. 1. Tuoreav, Autumn, 14 Oct., 1857. 
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The mercer of Temple Barre . . . hath laide 
the key under the doore, and is become bank- 
rupt. 

Joun CHAMBERLAIN, Letlers, Ὁ. 156. (1602) 
Ray has it, “To Jay the key under the thresh- 
old,” and Swirt, Draper Letters, i, writes. 
“The shopkeeper . . . must break, and leave 
the key under the door.” 


4 

He who desircth to sleep soundly, let him buy 
the bed of a bankrupt. 

; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1678) 


To be written up on the boards. (ἔν λευκώμασι 
γραφῆναι.) 
ὌΝΚΝΟΝΝ,. A Greek proverb, meaning to be 
sold up, or become bankrupt. 
Ye may fly up to th’ roust with Iackson’s hens. 
Unxnown, Misogonus, iv, 2. (1877) Rav puts 
it, “I'll make him ὅν up with Jackson’s hens.” 
fe. “11 ruin him.” Darlington (Folk-Speech 
of S. Cheshire) says “Fly up, to be bankrupt. 
The full phrase, ‘to fly up with Jackson's 
hens’ fs more frequently heard.” Who Jack- 
son was nobody knows. 
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He is on the ground. 
Davin Fercvson, Scottish Proverbs,p.$2.(1595) 
He hath swallowed a spider. 
James Hower, Proverbs, 6. (1659) He is 
bankrupt. Ray, English Proverbs, p. 194. On 
p. 89, Ray gives a number of euphemisms for 
bankruptcy: “He is all to pieces,” “He is 
blown up,” “He dare not shew his head,” 
“He is marched off,” ‘“‘He is run off his legs,” 
‘He has shut up shop-windows.”” The mean- 
ing of all of these is fairly obvious, but no- 
body knows what the allusion is in “He has 
swallowed a spider.” 
Under the bungo o’ the moon. 
J.C. Briwce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 148. (1917) 
On the verge of bankruptcy. 


BANQUET 
ἢ See also Feast 
He that banquets every Day never makes a 
good Meal. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2043.(1732) 


7 
I hope it will please you to morrowe to close 
up my stomacke with that Collation or Ban- 
quet. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 112. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
My banquet is to close our stomachs up. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v, 2. 
9. (1594) 


8 
There is no great banquet, but some fares ill. 
HERBERT, Jacwa Prudentum. No. 670. (1640) 


9 
One, bidding me to a banquet. killed me with 
silver hunger. serving famished dishes. And 
in wrath I spoke amid the silver sheen of 
famine: ‘Where is the plenty of my earthen- 
ware dishes?” (τοῦ μοι χορτασίν ὀστρακίνων 
πινάκων) 

Lucinius, Π ρίργανι (c. 140 B.c.) Greek An- 

thology. Bk. xi, epig. 313. 


10 
The banquet ends in sodium bicarb. 
ῬΗΥ 5 McGIniey, Ode to the Bath, (1940) 


11 

When your crowd of followers applaud you so 
loudly, Pomponius, it is not you. but your 
banquet, that is eloquent. (Quod tam grande 
sophos clamat tibi turba togata,'non_ tu. 
Pomponi, cena diserta tua est.) 

Martrar, Epigrams. Bk. vi. epig. 48. (c. Α.0. 
90) A recasting of the proverb, “Parasiticam 
coenam quaerit™ (He seeks the banquet of a 
parasite; he cadges for a dinner). 


BARABBAS 


12 
Now Barabbas was a robber. (4* δὲ ὁ Rapafigas 
λῃστής.) 
New Testament: John, xviii, 40. (c. α.0. 110) 
The Vadgaie is, “Erat autem Barabbas latro.” 
Now Barabbas was a publisher. 
Trromas CAMPBELL. (a. 1844) 
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It was Thomas Campbell who wrote ‘Now Bar- 
abbas was a publisher,” whether in a Bible or 
otherwise is not authentically recorded, and for- 
warded it to a friend; but Mr. Murray was not 
the publisher to whom it referred, nor was Lord 
Byron, as has been so frequently stated, the au- 
thor of the joke. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Memoirs and Correspondence 
of John Murray. Vol. i, p. 336. See also 
Wuyte, Memoir of William Heinemann,p.44. 

The idea [of demanding three fourths of the 
profits from the sale of his autobiography] dis- 
tressed General Grant. He thought it placed him 
in the attitude of a robber—robber of a publisher. 
I said that if he regarded that as a crime it was 
because his education was limited. 

Mark Twain, In Eruption, Ὁ. 173. (1906) 


BARBER 
P See also Shaving 
In silence. (σιωπῶν.) 

ARCHELAtS, ΚΙΝΟ oF Maceponta. (c. 400 B.C.) 
When a barber asked him how he wished his 
hair cut. See PLrutarcn, Moralia: Sayings of 
Kings, 177A. 

It was a witty answer that King Archelaiis gave 
to the loquacious barber, who as he wrapped his 
towel around him, asked, “How shall I cut your 
hair, Sire?” “In silence,” said the king. (πῶ: ce 
κείρω. βασιλεῦ ;" "σιωπῶν." ἔφη.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 500Ά. 
(c. A.D. 95) 

Silently, as the Puritan minister said to the bar- 
ber who asked him how he would be shaved. 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 8. (1853) 


2 
And the barber kept on shaving. 
James T. Frecps, The Owl-Critic. (1881) 
THE BARBER LEARNS TO SHAVE BY SHAVING FOOLS, 
see under SHAVING. 


3 
A young barber and an old physician. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 581. (c. 1594) 


4 
Every barber knows that. (Omnibus notum 
tonsoribus. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 7, 1. 3. (35 5...) 


5 

Of a thousand shavers, two do not shave so 

much alike as not to be distinguished. 
SAMUEL JouNson. (Boswett, Life, 1777.) 


6 
One barber shaves another. (Un barbier rase 
Vautre. ) 


Lz Roux ve Lrncy, Proverbes Francais, ti, 118. 


(1859) 
One barber shaves another gratis. 
V. 5. Lean, Collectanca, iv, 72. (1902) 


? 

Now the old fellow is in the barber’s chair, 

now we have the clippers on him. (Nunc 

senex est in tostrina, nunc iam cultros attinet.) 
Prautus, Captivi, |. 266. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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8 
Like a barber's chair that fits all buttocks. 


SHAKESPEARE, AU’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 2, 
17. (1602) 

COMMON AS A BARBER’S CHAIR, see under CoM- 
MONNESS. 


BARE 


9 
He is als bair as the birk on Yule even. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 58. (c. 
1595) 

His gentle beggarly kindred ... keep him as 
bare as a birch at Christmas. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 21. (1822) 

I am as bare as the birch in December. 

5 ARTES Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch.6. (1823) 
1 

Bare as a sheep that is but newe shorn. 

Joun Lypcoate, The Fall of Princes. Bk. iii, }. 

3262. (c. 1440) 
ἢν RICH AS A SHORN SHEEP, see under RICHES. 
1 
As bare as a byrdes breech. 

Sir Tromas More, Works (1557), p. 238/1. 
(1528) 

Bare as birds britch. 

Matthew STEVENSON, Twelve Moneths, p. 35. 
(1661) 

Bare as a bird's tail. 

Epwarp Warp, Satyricall Reflections on Clubs, 
p. 209. (1709) Cited by Peacock, Manley 
Glossary, p. 29, with the explanation, “Said 
of a person who has lost everything which he 
possessed.” 


12 
I shall make hym as bare as ever was Job. 
Jenan Pacrscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
620. (1530) 
Left as bare as Job. 
NicoLtas Upair, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 
(1877), p. 236. (1542) 
AS POOR AS JoB, sce under POVERTY. 


13 
Bare as the back of my hand. 
ἢν Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 281. (1678) 


I wolde I was as bare as the beschope of 
Chester. 

Unknown, Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 85. 
(c. 1470) Referring satirically to the wealth 
of the bishopric. 

Bare as the Bishop of Chester. 
J.C. Bruce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 9. (1917) 
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18 
The second word makes the bargaine. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Colours of Good and 
Evil. Sec. 10. (1597) 
Two words to a bargaine. 
Unxnown, Mucedorus, sig. B2. (1598) 
There's two words to a bargain ever. 
Tuomas ΜΙΡΌΓΕΤΟΝ, The Widow. Act 4, sc. 2. 
(1608) Firtcuer, The Wild-Goose Chase, ii, 
3, (1625) Vansrucn, The Relapse ,iii,3.( 1696) 
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More words than one to a bargain. 
Joun Dryven, Amphitryon. Act ili, sc. 1.1690) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3465. (1732) 
There go two words through to that bargain. 
Henry Fiecpinc, The Intriguing Chamber- 
maid. Act ii. sc. 3. (1734) 
There's two words to that bargain. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
“Hold, hold. Sir,” cried Jenkinson, ‘‘there are two 
words to that bargain.” 

Go.tpswutn, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 31. (1766) 
There gang twa folk’s votes to the unmaking of a 
bargain, as to the making of one. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 31. (1822) 
Takes two to make a bargain. 

MARTIN Fiavin, Journey in the Dark, p. 79. 

(1943) 


1 
Good cheap commodities are notable pick- 
purses. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Argent (1611) 
Cotgrave’s rendering of the French proverb. 
“Bon marche tire l'argent hors de la bourse” 
(A bargain steals money out of the purse). 
The French also say, “Le bon marché ruine 
les acheteurs” (The bargain ruins the buyers). 
and “Rien n’est cher comme le bon marche” 


(Nothing is as dear as the bargain). The 


Italians sav, Ἢ buon mercato vota la borsa”’ 
(A bargain empties the purse). The French 
add a warning, “On πὰ jamais bon marche 
de mauvaise marchandise” (One never xets a 
bargain with bad merchandise). See also un- 
der CHEAPNESS, 

A good bargain 15. a pick-purse. 

Hernert, Jaculu Prudentum. No. 13. (1640) 
Good Bargains are Pick-pochets. 

Thomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1701.01732) 
Many have been ruined by buying good Penny - 
worths. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No 3349. 


2 

Here's the rule for bargains: “Do other men. 
for they would do vou.” That's the true busi- 
ness precept. 

: Dicwens, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 11. (1843) 


A man may come soon enough to an ill bar- 
gain. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 54. (1633) 
A Man loseth his Time. that comes carly to a bad 
Bargain. 

TuHomas Ετι 1 Ἐπ. Gaomologia. No. 286. (1732) 


4 
Truly a taste invites a purchase. (4 γὰρ γεῦμα 
τὴν» ὠνὴν καλεῖ.) 
Evripines, Cyclops, 1. 150. (c. 440 Β...) Way 
translates the phrase with the proverb, “Wet 
a bargain with a glass.” Odysseus is offering 
to trade Silenus a skin of wine for same food. 
I hate a Dutch bargain that's made in heat of 
wine, 
Tuomas Otway, Friendship in Fashion, 16. 
(1678) 
I never lik'd a dry bargain. 
James Ketry, Scollish Proverbs, p. 201. (1721) 


An echo of the Latin proverb, “Venalia, sine 
vino, expediri non possunt” (Sales, without 


3 wine, cannot be expedited). 


Bargaines breake the law. (I patti rompono 
le leggi.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 


I shall never turn my Nine-pence into a Noble 
by this Bargain. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2624.(1732) 
When two Fools meet, the Bargain goes off. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5679.(1732) 
Som bargains deere bought, good cheape wold 
be sold. 


: Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 


Giving gold for bronze. (χρύσεα χαλκείων.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. vi, 1. 236. (c. 850 B.c.) “And 
then from Glaucus did Zcus, son of Cronos. 
take away his wits, seeing he made exchance 
of armor with Diomedes. son of Tydeus, «iv- 
ing gold for bronze, the worth of an hundred 
oxen for the worth of nine.” Quoted by C1- 
CERO, Ad Atticum, vi, 1. Hence the praverb‘al 
“Diomedian swap,” or “Diomedian barzain.” 
an exchange where all the benefit is cn one 
side. See also under B«RLEYCORN. 
For Diomede’s brass arms. of mean device. . 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought. 
Pops, tr., Homer’s Itad. Bk. vi, 1. 292. (1718) 


9 
Mv old father used to have a saving that “If 


you make a bad bargain, hug it all the tizhter.”’ 
ABRAHAM LincoLn, Letter to Joshua F. Speed, 
25 Feb., 1842. 
10 
There can be no bargaine where both be not 
agreed. 


Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 85. (1579) 
1 


It’s an ill made bargain, where beath partics 
rue. 
Grorce Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 66. (1685) 
It’s an ill bargain where no man wins. 
James Kerry. Scottish Proverbs, p. 182 (1721) 
It is a bad Bargain, where both are Losers. 
THomas Furrer, Gnomolagia. Ne, 2839.(1742) 
It is a silly Bargain where no Bedy gets. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2878.(1732) 


12 
With a little beating the bargain. we come to 
a perfect agreement. 


SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 14 Auc., 1667. 
13 


Bargains made in speede, are commonly re- 
pented at leasure. 
GeorceE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 192. (1576) 
On a good bargain think twice. 
Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 31. 
(1640) 


Ata great penny worth. pause a while. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1739. 


1 
The bargain is not a bargain, or what was not 
a bargain is a bargain, just as vou please. 
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(Pactum non pactum est, non pactum pactum 


est. quod vobis lubet.) 

Prautus, Audularta, 1. 260. (c. 210 B.C.) 

A bargain is a bargain, and must stand without 
all exception. 

Trostas Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 
34. (1560) 

A bargain is a bargain. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie, Act iii, sc. 3. 
(1592) Arden of Feversham, ii, 2. (1592) 
L’EstraNcE, Aesop, 328. (1692) CisBer, The 
Refusal, iit, (1721) BrackMore, Perlycross, 
ch. 11. (1894) etc. 

Here lies Thomas Dudley, that trusty old stud— 
A barcain’s a bargain, and must be made gocd. 

GovesvoR JONATHAN BELCHER (attr.), Epitaph 
on Governor Dudley. (1720) The French say, 
“Marché conclu est marche conclu.” 


1 

The ficure Paradiastole . we call the 
Currv-fauell, as when we make the best of a 
bad thing. 

Rieowarp PUtTENHAM, The Arte of Engliyh 
Poe str, p. 195. (1595) 

It is an equal prudence to make the best of a bad 
game and to manage a good one. 

L’Estpasce, Seneca’s Morals Ch. 16. (c 1680) 
I... therefore am resolved to make the best of 
a bad market. 

SamMUEL Pepys, Diary, 14 Aug., 1663 Ozer, 
Meliére, ti, 142. (1714) Recry, Scottish Prov- 
erbs, Ὁ. 247. (1721) BickerstarFr, Maid of 
the Mill, ili, 4. (1765) 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 61. (1670) 
ArsutiNot, John Bull, ii, 12. (1712) Bos- 
WELL, Johnson (1790) Scott, Quentin Dur- 
ward, ch. 36. (1823) Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, iv, 17. (1876) etc. 

To make the best of a bad bargain. To adapt one- 
self resignedly (and resourcefully) to adverse 
circumstances: fa cliché from] mid C. 19-20 
Boswell, in 1790, alludes to it as ‘the vulgar 
phrase.’ 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés: Muke 


2 
A good thing ts soon snatch’t up. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 
A good Thing is soon caught up. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 181 (1732) 
The French say, “Belle chose est t6t ravie.” 


3 
"Tis ill luck to go back upon a bargain. 
Crartrs Reave, The Cloister and the Hearth 
Ch. 36. (1861) 
4 In the way of bargain, mark ye me. 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry 1V, iii, 1, 139. (1897) 


To sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast 
and loose. 

Suakesprare, Love’s Labour's Lost, ili, 1, 104 
(1594) 


6 
Seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 
Snakespearr, The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Act ii, sc. 2, 1. 7. (1594) 


So clap hands, and a bargain. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 134. (1599) 
7 


There never was a better bargain driven. 
Sir ΡΗΠῚΡ Sipney, My True Love Hath My 
Heart. (c. 1583) 


8 
A hard bargainer never gets good meat. (οὐδεὶς 
Svowins χρηστὸν ὀψονεῖ κρέατ.) 
Surwas, Lexicon, xi, 23. (c. 950) 
For little more or lesse no debate make. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5, (1546) 
Bargaining has neither friends nor relations. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1736. 


9 
Your daughter has married a gentleman :—is 
not this better than a Smithfield bargain? 
Jousn πον, The Cheats Act v, se. 5. (1662) 
A “Smithneld bargain” was a roguish bar- 
gain; also a marriaye of interest, not love. 
Our marriage is a perfect Smithheld bargain. 
THomas Baker, An Act at Oxford. Act iii, sc. 
2. (1704) 
The hearts of us women... are apt... to 
rise against the notions of bargain and sale, 
Smithfield bargains, you Londoners call them 
SAMUEL Riciarpsos, Sir Charles Graundivon, 
lil, 434. (1753) 
To tind myself made a mere Smithfield bargain 
of at last! 
ZOHERIO AS: The Rivals. Act v, sc. 1. (1775) 
1 


A plaine bargain is best, and in bargaines mak- 
ing, fast bind, fast find. 
Unknown, Jests of Scoggin. (1565) 
A blind bargain. 
Unknown, Merrie Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gottum. No. 13. (1630) 


BARK 


11 
She's the bark but her hushand’s the bite. 
Ε. 5. Garpner, The DA. Cooks @ Goose, p. 78. 
(1942) 
BARK WORSE THAN BITE, see under Doc 
12 
If you think to run a rig on me, you have .. . 
barked up the wrong tree 

ΤΙ C. Haripurton (Sane Stick), Human Na- 
lure, Ὁ. 124. (1855) In Crockett’s Tour, Ὁ. 
205, the expression is “barking up the wrong 
sapling.” 

They are barking up the wrong tree. 

Acaert B. Fatt, remark to Edward B. McLean. 
Dec., 1923, referring to the Senators who 
were trving to run down the facts in the Tea- 
pot Dome oil scandal. McLean, afterwards in 
his testimony, said he remembered the phrase 
because it was the first time he had ever 
heard it. See Anams, Incredible Era, p. 396 

You're barking up the wrong tree, as the saying 
goes. 

Epcar Watrace, The India-Rubber Men. Ch. 7. 
(c. 1920) Of all clichés, this is the one most 
common to detective stories. For example, 
Knicnt, Rendesvous with the Past, p. 150. 
(1940) [οὐ καιροκ, A Pinch of Poison, Ὁ. 229 
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(1941) Marsu, Death and the Dancing Foot- 
man, Ὁ. 141. (1941) Connincton, No Past is 
Dead, p. 228. (1942) BARBER AND SCHABLITZ, 
Drawn Conclusion, p. 189. (1942) Coles, 
They Tell No Tales, p. 96. (1942) GRUBEk, 
The Mighty Blockhead, p. 77. (1942) Pop- 
xin, No Crime for a Lady, p. 170. (1942) 
GARDNER, The Case of the Buried Clock, p. 
98. (1943) Nasu, Said with Flowers, p. 112. 
(1943) etc., etc. 

You're sniffin’ up the wrong tree. 

FIELDS AND Crovoroy, Jf y Sister Eileen, Act i. 

(1940) 

We been skinning the bark off the wrong tree. 

FITZSIMMONS AND AvamMs, This—Ils Murder, 

p. 235. (1941) 
You're barking at the wrong rabbit-hole. 

Frank GruBER, Simon Lash, Ὁ. 178. (1941) 
As Hans Korb says, we are getting the bark off 
the wrong tree. 

THEODORA DuBois, The Wild Duck Murders, 

p. 141. (1943) 


At euerv dogs barke, seem not to awake. 
Jous Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 56. (1562) 


We should in that but bark against the moon. 
Tuomas Hevwoop, Fortune by Land and Sea. 
Act i. (1655) See under Moon. 


BARLEYCORN 


3 
[Give] a precious stoane for a barley corne 
with Aesops cocke. 
sEORGE Pertie, Petite Pallace: Alexius, Ὁ. 287 
(1576) An allusion to Fable 98, “Gallus et 


Gemma.” Pettie’s only reference to Aesop A } 


common proverb, found in Guazzo, Lyly, 
Marlowe. and many others. Α barley-corn 
is a grain of barley. 
Prefer not a barlie corne before a pretious Jewell, 
set not a fading content before a perpetuall hon- 
our, 
Ropert Greene, Euphues His Censure. (1587) 
Repeated in Perimedes, 15. (1588) 
We catch at barley-grains, whilst pearls stand by 
despis'd. 

Francis Quarirs, Divine Emblems, iii,2.(1638) 
As a cock was turning up a dunghill, he spicd a 
diamond. Well (says he to himself) . . . a barlev- 
corn had been worth forty on't. 

L’Estrance, Aesop's Fables, i. (1692) 

A ieee is better than a Diamond, to ἃ 
Cock. 
; Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 7. (1732) 


A pleasant new ballad .. . of the bloody 
murther of Sir John Barleycorn. 
Unknown, Jitle, in Pepystan Library. (c. 1020) 
Sir John Barlev-corn’s the strongest knight. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 59. (1670) 
John Barleycorn has got a beard 
Like any other man. 
Tromas Pracy, Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry: John Barleycorn. (1765) 
Jobn Barleycorn, Thou king of grain. 
Roazat Burns, Scotch Drink. (1786) Thirlwall 


i ..........--.-.-.. 


(Greece, ii, 14. 1836) calls barleycorn “the 
juice of the vine,” but the modem reference 
is to whiskey distilled from malted barley, as 
in Ireland and Scotland, with John Barley- 
corn as its personification. Burns celebrates 
him a number of times. “John Barleycorn 
was ἃ hero bold.” (John Barleycorn); “In- 
spiring bold John Barleycorn,” (Tum o’ 
Shanter). 


BARN 


5 
You have a Bam for all} Grain. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5910.(1732) 


6 
When the barn was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard [stack-yard ]}. 

James HowE t. Letters. Sec. vii, No. 24. (1632) 
When the barn’s full, you may thresh before the 
door. 

James KE ry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1731) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5570. (1732) 


7 
Better a barn filled than a bed. 
Evwarp Warp. Female Policy, Ὁ. 82. (1716) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 856. (1732) 


BASE 


8 
No fault of hers that she couldn’t fetch the 
home plate. 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, Ὁ. 204 

(1889) 
It kind of caught us off first base 
E. 5. Garpner, The D.A. Goes to Trial, Ὁ. 192 
(1940) 
You couldn’t get to first base with a dame like 
that. 
JONATHAN Latimer, The Lady tn the Morgue. 
p. 149. (1936) 
You'll never get to first base. 

RICHARD SALE, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 109. (1942) 
In two vears he hadn't been able to get to first 
base. 

Jonn τοῦτ, The Woman in the Picture, Ὁ. ἃ. 

(1944) Proverbial phrases dernved from the 
game of baseball. 


BASHFULNESS 


9 
He who is bashful with his cousin gets no 
boy by her. 

BurckHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 620.(1817) 


10 
Bashfulness is useless to a needy man. (Vere- 
cundia inutilis viro egenti.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vii. No.2.(1823) 
Cast away bashfulness where nede constraincth 
Ricnarp TAVERNER, Translations from Eray- 
mas, fo. 26. (1539) 
Poverty has no greater foe than bashfulness. 
Georck Hervert, Jacula Pradenium. (1640) 
Bashfulness is an enemy to poverty. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1670) 


11 
Bashfulness is boyish. 
Taomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 843. (1732) 
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Tho’ Modesty be a Virtue, yet Bashfulness is a 
Vice. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5006.(1732) 


1 
Bashfulness is an ornament to youth, but a 
reproach to old age. (L’estre honteux, servir 
d’ornament a la jeunesse; mais de reproche a 
la vieillesse. ) 
Montaicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) Quot- 
ing Aristotle. 


2 
His bashful mind hinders his good intent. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 51. (1670) 


BASTARD 


3 
Bastard brood is always proud 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Bastard. (1736) 
4 
Youe came in by the wyndowe. 

RoBert Crow ey, Pleasure and Payne, Ὁ. 350. 

(1551) Said of a bastard. 
Though he came in at the window, he sets the 
gates of your honour open. 

Georce CHapmMan, AU Fools. Act iii. (1605) 
Woe worth the time that ever I gave suck to a 
child that came in at the window. 

THomas Miooreton, Fumily of Love. Act iv. 

sc. 3. (1608) 
He had her not by 's wife, But by a fish-wench 
he was kind to, And so she came in at the window 

Cruarces Cotton, Scarronides Bk. i. (1664) 


Bastards are often better than true-born sons. 
(νόθοι τε πολλοὶ Yryoiwe ἀμείνονετ.) 

Evripmes, Andromache, |. 638. (c. 430 B.C.) 
There has been much controversy over the 
derivation of “bastard.” THoMaAs FULLER, 
Worthies, i, 322, says, “He confuted their 
etymology who deduced Bastard from the 
Dutch words boes and art, that is an abject 
Nature, and verified their deduction deriving 
it from besteaerd, that is the best disposi- 
tion.” BuRN, Justice of the Peace, says it is 
compounded of base, ignoble, and steort, 
signifying a start or beginning. O.E.D. says 
it comes from fils de bast, a pack-saddle child 


6 
ae a proverb, The child thats borne must be 
ept. 

R. F., Schoole of Slovenrie. (1605) 

Yours is the cow, and you shall keep the calfe. 

Unknown, Cornu-copiue, p. 78. (1612) 

He that bulls the cow must keep the calf. 

James Howe tr, English Proverbs: Introduc- 
tion. (1659) Howell says, “In our Common 
Law there are some Proverbs that carry a 
kind of authority with them, as that which 
began in Henry the Fourth's time (c. 1400), 
He that bulls the cow must keep the calf.” 
There is a Latin proverb which also summa- 
rizes a legal dictum: ‘“Bastardus nullius est 
filius” (A bastard is the son of nobody), 
whence the shorter “Filius nullius” (Son of 
nobody, an illegitimate son). “Filius populi” 
(A son of the people), has the same meaning. 


BASTARD 


-.-----.ς--.-.--.--- 


I had the reputation of it indeed [a bastard]; and 
should have had the cow with the calf. 
THOMAS SOUTHERNE, Sir Anthony Love. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1691) 
Who bulls the Cow, must keep the Calf. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5695.(1732) 


7 
If her foot slip and down fall she, 
And break her leg above the knee. 

JouN Fretcuer, The Loyal Subject. Act iii, 
sc. 5. (1618) Have a bastard. 

She broke her elboe ’gainst the bed. 

Rosert Heatu, Epigrams, Ὁ. 64. (1650) 

She hath broken her elbow. 

Jounx Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1678) 
On p. 151, Ray cites a variation of this prov- 
erb with a different meaning, “She hath 
broken her elbow at the church door,” she 
has been idle ever since her marriage. 

She hath broken her leg above the knee. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 256. (1678) 

She has sprained her ankle. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Ankle. (1735) 


8 

God gave him no Children; but the Devil fur- 

nished him with an abundance of Bastards. 
THOMAS FuLrer, Gnumologia. No. 1669.(1732) 


9 
To stand Moses. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Moses. (1796) Of a man 
who has another man’s bastard fathered 
upon him and is compelled by the parish to 
maintain it 


10 
A bastard i-boren of Belsabubbes Kunne. 
WILLiaM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus il, 1. 100. (1362) 
Ye be a baby οἱ Belsabubs bowre. 
Joun Heywoup, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1562) 
11 
He is the son of a batchelor. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1678) 
Fuiier, Gnomologia, No. 1949, (1732) 
One of those cheap sons of bachelors. 
NiceLt Morcanp, Afurder in Wardour Street, Ὁ. 
10. (1940) 
12 : 
To come home like the Parson's cow with a 
calf at her foot. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 209. (1670) 
She is past dying of her first child. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 240. (1678) 
13 


No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 
Ricuarp Savace, The Bastard. (1728) 
14 We are all bastards; 
And that most venerable man which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp'd; some coiner with his 
tools 
Made me a counterfeit: yet my mother seem’d 
The Dian of that time: so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. 
Smaxesprans, Cymbeline, il, 4, 2. (1609) 


ΒΑΤ 


1 

My mother was an honest woman. I didn’t 

come in on the wrong side of the blanket. 
SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, ii, 185. (1771) 

A gentleman, though on the wrang side of the 

blanket. 

Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 9. (1815) Used 
again by Scott in The Monastery, ch. 37. 


Called after the mother, like the kid. (τῆς 


μητρὸς ws αἷξ καλεῖται.) 
Suipas, Lexicon, xiii, 58. (c. 950) 


3 
Teague made a good Pun by a Brogue in his 
Speech, 
And said: By my Shoul he’s a Son of a Beech. 
JONATHAN Swirt, A Serious Poem, |. 27. (1724) 
The late Opie Read was shut off the air one 
evening in 1938 while making this pun. 


He’s a backyard relation. 
Tompson, Body, Boots and Britches, p. 498. 
(1940) Their cat came over into our yard 
once. 


5 
There are no illegitimate children—only il- 
legitimate parents. 

Τύρα Leon ΕΗ. Yanxwicn, of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District. of 
California, Dectsion, Zipkin vs. Mozon. 
(June, 1928) The epigram was repeated by 
that “amiable plagiarist” (as Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams calls him), O. O. McIntyre at a 
hearing before the New York Legislature at 
Albany, elicited the excited admiration of 
Alexander Woollcott as the greatest epigram 
of the century, and was put into Greer Gar- 
son's mouth, without credit, by the writers 
of a motion-picture script. See Αραμ, A. 
Miovollcott, p. 124. 


BAT 


6 
Bats feel proud in the absence of birds. 
S. ὦ. Cyuampion, Racal Proverbs, p. 445. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


7 
His father's sister had bats in the belfry and 
Was put away. 
Even Puiceports, Peacock House, p.219.(1926) 
Drive those bats out of your belfry. 
FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gasette, p. 491. (1940) 
You'll be thinking I've bats in the belfry. 
H.C. Bairey, Afeet Mr. Fortune, p. 344.(1942) 
The French say, “Avoir une araignée dans 
le plafond” (To have a spider in the ceiling). 


8 
He had no revenues but what he got off his 
own bat. 

SypNgEY SmitH, A Fragment on the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic Church. (1845) From cricket: 
the score made by a player's own hits; solely 
by his own exertions —O.E.D. 

Do you know the meaning of making a score off 
your own bat? 

ANTHONY Troiiopx, He Knew He Was Right. 
Ch. 12. (1869) 
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You make, I suppose, ten pounds a night off your 
own bat. 


BERNARD SHAW, Misaliance, p. 104. (1910) 


BATH 


9 
Hercules’ baths. (Πράκλεια λουτρά.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, |). 1051. (423 B.C.) 
A proverbial phrase for hot baths. According 
to the legend, Athena made hot baths spring 
up at Thermopylae for Hercules when he 
the proverb and gives the Latin, “Herculana 
balnea.”’ 
Cursed be the bath that has shown me the rump 
of him whose face even 1 hate to see! 
J. L. Burckuakot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 582. 
(1817) Accident has thrown me into dis- 
agreeable company. 


10 
Hercules! How cold is this bath of yours! 
JucURTHA, when thrown into a subterranean 

dungeon, half full of water, after having been 
captured and taken to Rome, 104 B.C. 

Do you think that I, then, am taking pleasure in 

my bath? (;Estoi yo en algun deleite, ὁ bano?) 

GUATEMOZIN, last Aztec Emperor of Mexico, 

Remark to the cacique of Tzacuba, as they 
were both being tortured over a slow fire by 
the Spaniards under Cortés. (1521) The 
cacique had groaned in agony, and Guatemo- 
zin coldly rebuked him. Cortés had promised 
protection to the Emperor, but when the 
latter declared he knew nothing of any hid- 
den Aztec treasure, Cortés delivered him over 
to his soldiers to work their pleasure on him, 
enurely without success. Usually rendered, 
“Am 1, then, lying on a bed of roses?” See 
PrEscoTT, Conquest of Mextco. Bk. vii, ch. 1. 


41 
In the height of this bath, when I was more 
than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch dish. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 5, 120. (1601) 
He had imprudently taken a bath at too high a 
temperature. 

Dickens, Pickuack Papers. Ch. 36. (1837 
12 
He is given to singing at the baths. (ἐν 
βαλανείῳ δὲ σαι.) 

TuEorHRastus, Characters.No.iv, 14.(319 8.6. 
Many there are who recite their writings in the 
bath. How pleasantly the vaulted space echoes 
the voice! That delights the frivolous. who never 
ask themselves whether what they do is in bad 
taste or out of season. (Qui scripta foro recitent, 
sunt multi, quique lavantes.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 75. (35 B.c.) 
He was reciting a poem in the bathroom. (Nam 
in balneo carmen recitabat.) 

PeTRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 91. (c. a. vd. 60) 
The man who always likes to hear his own voice 
in the bathroom. (Tllum cui vox sua in balinco 
placct.) 

Senkca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ivi,sec.2.(a. a. Ὁ. 64) 
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I fly to the hot baths: you buzz in my ear. (In 


thermas fugio: sonas ad aurem.) 
MarriaL, Epigrams. Bk. iii,epig. 44. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 


BATTALIONS, BIG, see under God 
BATTLE 
See also Fighting, War 


1 
The joys of battle. (Certaminis gaudia.) 
Artita, At the Battle of Chalons. (a.p. 451) 
See JORDANUS OF RaveENNA, De Gestarum 
Origine. Ch. 39. 
Battle’s magnificently stern array. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 28. (1816) 


2 
All battle is well said to be Misunderstanding. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution, Pt. 
iii, bk. 3, ch. 2. (1837) 


3 
Tullius seith: that “long apparailling biforn 
the bataille maketh short victorie.” 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Mel- 
ibeus. Sec. 35. (c. 1387) 


4 
Let us not fight our battles over again. (Acta 
ne agamus.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ix, epis. 6. (49 B.C.) 


5 
‘Tis a hard battle where none escape. 
Joun Crarke, Parvemiologia, Ὁ. 103. (1639) 
It is a hard-fouzht Field, where none escapes. 
Thomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2861.(1732) 


6 
The battle is lost, but there is time to win 
another. 

MarsHat Lovuts Crartes DEsalx, to Napo- 
Jeon, who thought at four o'clock in the 
afternoon of 14 June, 1800, that the battle 
of Marenzo was lost. Desaix’ division saved 
the day, though, in the advance, he was shot 
through the heart. Napoleon had him buried 
at the summit of the St. Bernard Pass, say- 
ing, “His tomb shall have the Alps for its 
pedestal.” See O'Meara, Napoleon in Exile. 

My right has been rolled up; my left has been 
driven back; my center has been crushed. I have 
ordered an advance from all directions. 

GENERAL FERDINAND Focn, Message, to Mar- 
shal Joffre. during the first battle of the 
Marne, Aug., 1914. 


7 
Never battle with a man who has nothing to 
lose, for then the conflict is unequal. 
BALTASAR Gractan, The Art of Worldly Wis- 
dom. Sec. 172. (1647) 


8 
Life’s sovereign moment is a battle won. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Banker's Secret. (1850) 
The spice of life is battle. 
R. L. Stevenson, Memories and Portraits: 
Talk and Talkers. (1887) 


9 
Good at the battle cry. (βοὴν ἀγαθός.) 
Homen, Ilied. Bk. ii, 1. 408. (c. 850 5. 6.) Fre- 
quently repeated. 


BAYARD 


10 
Victory to turn the tide of battle. (μάχης 
ἑτεραλκέα νίκη».) 

Homer, /lad. Bk. vii, 1. 26, (ς. 850 8.C.) 
He knew the tide of battle was turning. (ἦ μὲν 
δὴ γίγνωσκε μάχης ἑτεραλκέα νίκην.) 
zeroes Iltad. Bk. xvi, 1. 362. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Posterity, thinned by the crimes of its an- 
cestors, shall hear of those battles. (Audiet 
pugnas, vitio parentum | rara iuventus. ) 
ΕἸ Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 2, 1. 23. (25 B.C.) 


He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off. (Ubi audierit 
pean dicit: Vah, procul odoratur bel- 
um. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxix, 25. (ς. 400 B.C.) 
Mars approaches, and, approaching, gives the sign 
of war. (Mars venit, et veniens bellica signa 
dedit.) 


ao Fasti. Bk. v, 1. 550. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) 
1 


There is nothing so unfortunate as entering 
lightly into battle, for by so doing we are in 
danger of losing that which is most precious 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 69. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
The event of battaile is always doubtfull. 
sg PORE ῬΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 30. (1876) 


The battle ends when the enemy is down. 
(Pugna suum tinem. cum iacet hostis, habet.) 


om Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg 5, 1. 34. (c. A.D. 9) 

It snows spears, lead and stones it hails. 

(Nivit sagittis, plumbo et saxis grandinat.) 

δου Paulus. Frag. 3. Loeb. (c. 160 8...) 

1 

There are few die well that dic in a battle 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 148. (1599) 


17 
Hope for the battle, being ready. (Pugnam 
Sperate parari.) 


δον. Aencid. Bk. ix, 1. 158. (10 B.C.) 
Ὶ 


Nothing except a battle lost can be half so 
melancholy as a battle won 

Duke or WELLINGTON, Despatch. (18158) After 
the battle of Waterloo. The London Time 
Literary Supplement, 14 June, 1912, p. 241. 
on the anniversary of Waterloo, quotes this 
differently, “I always say that, next to a bat- 
tle lost, the greatest misery is a battle gained " 

Madam, there is nothing so dreadful as a great 
victory--excepting a great defeat. 

Duke or WeLuincton, Remark, to a lady ex 
pressing a passionate wish to see a great 
victory. It was not original with Wellington 
however—he had borrowed it from Count 
D’Argenson. See Grimm, Mémoires. 
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19 
The walke of the wofull and his Horse, Bay- 
ard-of-ten-toes [shanks’ mare]. 

Nicnoras Breton, Good and Badde. (1616) 


ΒΕΑΝ 


1 

Ye been as bolde as is Bayard the blinde, 
That blundreth forth, and peril casteth noon; 
He is as bold to renne agayn a stoon 

As for to goon besydes in the weye. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, }. 860 (c. 1389) Bayard was 
the name of the bright bay magic steed given 
by Charlemagne to Rinaldo, famous in me- 
diaeval romance; why it came to be taken as 
a type of blind recklessness has been for- 
gotten. 

But ben as bold as Baiard is, the blynde. 

Jonun Lypocate, Troy-Booke. Bk. ii, |. 4731. (c. 
1412) 

And began boldly to run forth as blind Bayard. 

WiLiiaM Caxton, History of Troy: Prologue. 
(c. 1475) 

Bee bolde vpon it lyke blynde bayarde. 

Sig THomas More, Confutacyon of Tindale. 
(1532) 

Who so bolde as blynde Bayard is? 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Pritir, Petite Pallace, p. 263. (1576) Buy- 
VAN, Come to Jesus (1681) 

Who is so blind as bold Bayard ? 

NICHOLAS Breton, A Poste with a Pucket of 
Mad Letters. (1609) 

As boldly as blind bayvard rusheth into the battle 

THomas Jackson, The Apostles’ Creed, iv, 4. 
(c. 1630) 

Bayard must ever be as bold as blind 

NATHANIEL Fatreax, Brdk and Selvedge of the 
World, p. 157. (1674) 


2 
But as Bayard the blinde stede . . . 
He goth ther no man wil) him bidde. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. ΒΠ ii. | 44 
(1393) 
Thou, as blinde αν τάς berkest at the mone. 
Unknown, Political Poems, ii, 83. (1401) 
1am no blind Bayard, to take a leap in the dark. 
᾿ Warter Scott, The Talisman. Ch. 17. (1825) 


Ful trewe is that byword, “ἃ man to serucca- 
bill, 
Ledith offt beyard from his owne stabill. 
Unxnown, The Tale of Beryn, 1.3183. (ς 1400) 
To haue kept Bavard in the stable. 
Joan Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
Keepe Bayard in the stable. 
Wirriame CaMpEN, Remains (1870), p. 327. 
(1605) Crarxe, Parocmiologia, p.278. (1639) 


BEAN 


A glutton for beans. (xvasorpef.) 
ArtstoPpHANES, The Kwights, 1. 41. (424 pic.) 
A devaurer of beans. (Fabarum arrosor.) 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vo! ti, p. 169. (1814) 
Fat from feeding on beans; applied to a 
person who had accepted a bribe for his vote, 
a bean being the ballct. 


6 
She had spilled the beans. 
Joun Dickson Carr, The Man Who Codd 
Not Shudder, p. 227. (1940) Had disclosed 
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a secret; given the show away. A favorite 
cliché with writers of detective stories, for 
example: NGAIO Marsit, Death in Ecstasy, 
p. 77, and The Nursing-Home Murder, Ὁ. 47 
(1941) VircintaA Perpnue, The Case of the 
Grieving Monkey, p. 194. (1941) Lee 
TuaYeErR, Persons Unknown, Ὁ. 37. (1941) 
AGATHA CuHrisT1zE, Murder in Retrospect, 
p. 73. (1942) Manninc Cores, They Tell 
No Tales, p. 49. (1942) Carotyn Dawson, 
Remind Me to Forget, p. 18. (1942) ANNE 
NASH, Said With Flowers, p. 163. (1943), etc.. 
etc. 
I am going, as you say in England, to spill the 
apples. 
FRANCIS BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, p. 25. 
(1941) 


6 
As though I do not know how many five are. 
(Saber quantas son cinco. ) 

CERVANTES, Dom Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1605) 
Few men know how many blue beans it takes 
to make five. 

Joun Gart. Lawrie Todd, ii, 1, 42. (1830) 

To say of a man that “He knows how many 
beans make five,” is to speak highly of his 
shrewdness. 

G. F. NortuHatyt, Folk-Parases, p. 16. (1894) 


‘ 


‘When parson ‘gins the Bible. ‘us time to 

sow beans, thus runs the ancient proverb 

E. G. Haypen, Travels Round Our Village, 
p. 75. (1905) The first chapter of Genesi: 
is read on Septuagesima Sunday. the third 
Sunday before Lent. For other proverbs 
about the sowing of beans, see INwarps. 
Weather Lore. 


She must svt like a beane in a monkis hood 
Jounx Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 


9 

If pale beans bubble for you in a red earthen- 
Ware pot, you can often decline the dinners 
of sumptuous hosts. (Si spumet rubra con- 
chis tibi pallida testa, | lautorum cenis saepe 
negare potes.) 

Marta, Epicrams. ΒΚ χὴν. epig.7. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 
Because you will have such a good dinner at home 
In other houses they cook beans, but in mine it’s 
by the potful. (En otras casas cuecen habas, y en 
la mia, a calderadas.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (16158) 

I get more than my share. A better form is. 
“En cada casa cuecen,” etc. 


10 

Boast that you have found the bean in the 
cake. (Vantez vous d'avoir trouvé la febre au 
gasteau. ) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1880) A 
reference to appointing as King of the com- 
pany on Twelfth-night, the man in whose 
portion of cake the bean was found. —O.E.D 
Afterwards proverbial for hitting the mark. 
or being lucky. 

Cut the cake: who hath the beane shall be kinge. 

Jorn Nicwors, The Proegresses of Queen Ekiza- 
beth: Speech αἱ Suadely, Ὁ. ἃ. (1592) 
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Beane’s the king of the sport. 
Rospert Herrick, Hesperides. No. 376. (1648) 


4 
I never met anybody so full of beans. 
J. B. PriestLey, The Old Dark House. Ch. 10. 
(1928) Full of energy. 
I’m all right. Full of beans, rarin’ to go. 
Σ ANNE Nasu, Said With Flowers, Ὁ. 25. (1943) 


Abstain from beans. (κυάμων ἀπέχεσθαι.) 

PyTHAGoRAS, Maxim. (c. 525 B.c.) Cited by 

Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 2, with the Latin, ‘“‘A 
fabis abstineto,” and the comment that there 
are a number of interpretations of this max- 
im, Aristotle saying that the prohibition was 
due to the fact that a bean resembles the 
human testicle; Cicero because beans engen- 
der gas. However, the same word was used 
for the lot by which the officials at Athens 
were chosen (ὁ κυάμῳ λαχών), and the phrase 
was eventually taken as a warning to keep 
out of politics. 

From beans withhold your hands. (κυάμων ἄπο 

χεῖρας ἔχεσθαι.) 

EMPEDOCLES. Frag. 141, Diehls. (c. 400 B.c.) 
Pythagoras among vegetables especially recom- 
mended the bean, saying that it was both di- 
gestible and loosening, and therefore he most fre- 
quently made use of it. 

ARISTOXENUS, De Pythagora. (c. 330 B.C.) 

Quoted by AvuLus GELLIUvs, iv, 11. 
Withhold your hands from beans, a hurtful food 
(κυάμων dro χεῖρας ἔχειν, ἀνιῶντος ἐδεστοῦ.) 

CALLIMACHUS. Frag. 128. (c. 250 B.C.) 

The Pythagoreans make a point of prohibiting 
the use of beans. as if thereby the soul and not 
the belly was filled with wind! (Faba quidem 
Pythagorei utique abstinere, quasi vero eo cibo 
mens, non venter, infletur!) 

Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 58. (44 B.C.) 
“Abstain from beans” means that a man should 
keep out of politics, for beans were used in earlier 
times for voting upon the removal of magistrates 
from office. (κυάμων ἀπέχεσθαι.) 

PLutTARCH, Moralia: Education of Children, 

12F. (c. α. Ὁ. 95) 
Those who have studied the poems of Empedocles 
say that beans (κυάμους) here refers not to the 
vegetable but to the testicles, and that Empedo- 
cles desired in that verse to keep men not from 
eating beans, but from excess in vencry. 

AuLus GELLIus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. iv, ch. 11. 

(c. A.D. 150) 

I eat nothing at all that hath life, but all else 
save beans... . They are naught but seed of 
man, and if thou open a bean while it is still 
green, thou wilt see that it resembles in structure 
the testicle (μορίέοισιν) of a man... . But more 
than this, the Athenians are wont to choose their 
magistrates with beans. 

Lucian,Philosophies for Sale. Sec.6.(c.a. D.170) 
To absteine from beanes, that is, not to meddle 
in ciuile affaires or businesse of the common 
weale, for in the old times the election of Magis- 
trates was made by the pullyng of beanes. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 148. (1579) 

Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 
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I read a Latin proverb, “A fabis abstineto,” (for- 
bear beans); whereof some made a civil inter- 
pretation, “Meddle not with matters of state”; 
because anciently men cast in a bean when they 
gave their suffrages in public elections. 

TuHomas Futter, Worthies of Englund: Le- 

cestershire, ii, 225. (1662) 

Keep them to wholesome Food confin’d, 
Nor let them taste what causes Wind; 
(Tis this the Sage of Samos means, 
Forbidding his Disciples Beans.) 
: SwiFt, Strephon and Chloe, |. 123. (1731) 


Al nes worth a bene. 

RoBERT OF GLOUCESTER, Chronicle, 497. (1297) 
See under WorTH. 

I yeve not of his harm a bene. 

CHAvucer (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
6464. (c. 1365) 

God helpe me so, I counte hem not a bene. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, 
1. 363. (c. 1380) 

This Absolon ne roghte nat a bene. 

CHAuUCER, Canterbury Tales: The 
Tale, 1. 586. (c. 1386) 

I recche noght a bene. 

CHAUCER, Introduction to the Tale of the Man 
of Law, 1. 94; Prologue to the Nonne Prestes 
Tale, |. 48. 

Al my wyt auayleth nought a bene. 

Joun Lypcate (Ὁ), The Pylgrimage of the 

Sowle, i, 13. (1413) 
It doesn’t amount to a hill of beans. 
Σ Noaio ΜΆΚΞΗ, A Afun Lay Dead, p. 171.(1942) 


Milleres 


Euery Beane hath his blacke. 
Bisnop MILes SMITH, Sermons, p.178. (c.1624) 
See also under COMPENSATION. 


5 
And yet always I stand in great doubt, 
Least that the bigger wyll cate the been. 
Unknown, Wydow Edyth: Mery Gestes, p. 89. 
(1525) Get the prize. 
Alwaie the bygger eateth the beane. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
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6 
Oon thenketh the bere, But al another thenk- 
eth his ledere. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 
1. 1453. (c. 1374) A proverb which is varied 
in a Latin manuscript, No. 394, in the Ry- 
lands Library, to “The berewarde and the 
bere thenken not alle on[e].” See also under 
Ass. 


7 
Το... take the beare by the tooth. 
ARTHUR DENT, Pathway to Heauen,p.62.( 1601) 
As good take a bear by the tooth, of a bold 
desperate undertaking. 
B. E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. B4. (1690) 
You dare as well take a Bear by the Tooth. 
Tromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.$895.(1732) 
You dare as well take a Bear by the Tooth, That 
is, You dare not attempt it. 
NATHAN BaliLey, Dictionary: Bear. (1736) 
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When you've got an elephant by the hind leg, 
and he’s trying to run away, it’s best to let him 
run. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Remark, to Charles A. 
Dana, who was urging him to arrest Jacob 
Thompson, a Confederate commissioner try- 
ing to escape to Europe. Lincoln was shot a 
few hours later, and this was probably his 
last aphorism. See MITCHELL, Memoirs of an 
Editor, Ὁ. 35; Wi son, Life of Dana, Ὁ. 358. 

It was with some dismay that he found he had 
got the lion by the tail and couldn't let go. 

MIGNON G. EBERHART, Bermuda Grapevine. 
Ch. 1. (1938) 

We're in the position of having a bear by the tail. 

E. 5. Garpner, The D.A. Goes to Trial, p. 156. 
(1940) 

They saw they had a bear by the tail. 

Tueopora DuBots, The Body Goes Round and 
Round, p. 197. (1942) 

You think you’ve got something by the tail, but 
don’t forget the man and the bear. 

ον, Murdcr’s So Permanent, p. 208. (1942) 

Sure you haven't got the bull by the tail? 

R. A. J. WALLING, A Corpse by Other Name, 

p. 260. (1943) 


1 
If it were a bear it would bite you. 
THyomMas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 4. 
CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 6. (1639) 
Col.: I have been searching my pockets for my 
snuffbox, and, egad, here it is in my hand. Afiss: 
If it had been a bear, it would have bit you. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
Tho’ the bear be gentle, don’t bite him by 
the nose. 
Tuomas D’UrFey, Quixote. Pt. iii, act 1, sc. 1. 
(1696) The Turks say, “Call the bear ‘uncle’ 
till you are safe across the bridge.” 


(1633) 


3 
Ursa caret cauda, non queat esse Leo. The 
Bear he never can prevail To Lion it for lack 
of tail. . . . The proverb is applied to such 
who aspire to what is above their worth to 
deserve, or power to achieve. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Worthies of England: War- 

wick, iii, 271. (c. 1588) 


4 
Bears live in harmony with bears. (Saevis in- 
ter se convenit ursis. ) 

JUvENAL, Satires. Sat. xv, |. 164. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
See also under BEAST. 

Two bears will not bite one another when they 
meet. 

SHAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado about Nothing, iii, 2, 
80. (1598) See also Doc Eat Doc, under 
Doc; and Man’s INHUMANITY, under Man. 

5 
To gon at large, but as a bere at stake, 


To passe his boundis, but if he leve take. 


.-..........ὄ.ὲ.-ο.ο.. A LL .ς.»Ῥ».....-- 


If he goes, yet it is as a beare to the stake. 
DANIEL Rocers, Naaman, sig. D5. (1642) 

I should go to church like a bear to the stake. 

: DaNIEL DEFOE, MoH Flanders. (1722) 


Cand.: I . . . come to make choice of a mis- 
tresse. Stlena: A ha, are you there with your 
beares? 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc.3.(1594) 
Faith! are you there with your bears? Nay, then, 
I have brought my hog to a fair market. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act v, 

sc. 3. (1668) 
Are you there with your Bears? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 811. (1732) 
O ho, Nephew! are you thereabouts with your 
bears? 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, iii. 335. (1742) 
“Ay, man, are you there with your bears?” said 
the King. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 32. 

(1822) “Are you there with your bears?” 
i.e. Are you there again? Are you at it 
again? The phrase “15 explained by Joe Mil- 
ler as the exclamation of a man who. not 
liking a sermon he had heard on Elisha and 
the bears, went the next Sunday to another 
church, only to find the same preacher and 


the same discourse.’—O.E.D 
? 


The captain was as savage as a bear with a 
sore head. 
FREDERICK Marryat, The King’s Own. Ch. 26 
(1830) 
He’s like a bear with a sore head. 
S. J. Wey MAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 5. (1922) 


8 

Bears when first born are white and shapeless 
lumps of flesh. which their mother grad- 
ually licks into proper shape. (Hi sunt can- 
dida informisque caro. . . Hanc lambendo 
paulatim figurant.) 

PLINY THE ELpeErR. Naturalis Historta. Bk. viii. 
sec. 44. (A.D. 77) 

And the she-bear brings forth her young formless 
and without joints, and with her tongue, as with 
a tool, she moulds into shape their skin. 

PLuTaRCH, Moralia: On Affection for Offspring 
Sec. 494C. (c. Α.Ὁ. 95) See AELIAN, ii, 19: 
ARISTOTLE, 579A. 

For he said that as the bear brought forth her 
young formless and misshapen. and afterwards bv 
licking gave it form and shape, just so the fresh 
products of his mind were rude in form, but 
afterwards by working over them he gave them 
definite form and expression. 

Autvus Getiius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xvii, ch. 
10. (c. a.p. 150) Of Vergil, who had not 
been able to polish all of the Aencid to his 
liking, and when he saw himself about to dic. 
begged his friends to destroy the poem. 


JOuUN LypoaTe, Churl ὦ Bird, \. 132. (c. 1430) 
With as good will as a beare goth to the stake 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 17. (1546) 


{ am as loath to goe to it, as a beare is to goe to 
the stake. 


Jonun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 89. (1591) 


Beres ben brought forth al fowle and trans- 
formyd and after that by lyckynge of the fader 
and the moder they ben brought in to their 
kyndely shap. 
Wittiam Caxton, tr., The Pylgremage of the 
Sowle, iv, xxiv. 70. (1483) 
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A bear at birth hath neither feet nor hands, skin, 
hair nor head, but its dam by licking, puts its 
members into shape. (Vn ours naissant n’a pieds 
ne mains, peau, poil, ne teste... . L’ourse a 
force de leicher la mect en perfection des mem- 
bres.) 

RaseErals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Like . . . an unlicked bear-whelp, That carries 
no impression like the dam. 

SHAKESPEARE, III Henry VI, iii, 2, 161. (1591) 
He has not licked his whelp into full shape yet. 

GEORGE CHapMan, The Widowes Teares.(1612) 
Enforced, as a Bear doth her whelps, to bring 
forth this confused lump, I had not time to lick 
it into form. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
Oh, a most comical sight: a country squire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters. 
But, oh, Gad! two such unlick’d cubs! 

νη Concreve, The Old Batchelor. Act 
iv, sc. 8. (1693) 

At last it was licked into shape. 

BisHop GILBert Burnet, An Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, xxvii, 339. (1699) 

So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear. 

Pope, The Dunciad, Bk. i, l. 101. (1728) 
Unlicked Cubs grow up into good old Bears. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Letter to Sir Wiliam 
Bowman, 14 Nov., 1854. 

I shall have trouble enough in licking her into 
shape. 

JANE WeEtsH CARLYLE, Letters, iii, 132. (1862) 
Referring to a young servant. In time, of 
course, the idea of licking with the tongue 
developed into licking with a stick. For fur- 
ther uscs of the phrase see MONTAIGNE, 
Essays, ii, 12; DuBartas, Devine Weeks and 
Works, i, 1. 


1 
He must have iron nails that scratches a Bear. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 98. (1678) 
He must have Iron Nails, that scratcheth with a 
Bear. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1991.(1732) 
A man must have, the proverb says, 
Good iron nails that scratches with a bear. 
JoHn WoLcot (PETER PINDAR), Out at Last, 
(1801) 
He must have iron nails who scratches a bear. 
Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 77. (1828) The 
Danes say, “Han skal have Fingre af Jern, 
som Fanden vil flaae”’ (He must have fingers 
of iron that will flay the devil). 


2 
The rugged Russian bear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 100. (1606) 
Make ye no truce with Adam-Zad—the Bear 
that walks like a Man! 
Rupyarp Krre.tinc, The Truce of the Bear. 
(1898) Referring to Russia. 
Dow’r SELL THE SKIN TILL YOU HAVE KILLED 
THE BEAR, see under SKIN. 
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Like the goat, you'll mourn for your beard. 
(τράγος γένειον dpa πενθήσεις σύ γε. 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus the Fire-Kindler. 
Frag. 117, Smyth. (c. 458 Β. 6.) Quoted by 
PiLutarcy, Moralia: How to Profit by One's 
Enemies, ii, 86F. Spoken, says Plutarch, by 
Prometheus to the satyr who wished to kiss 
fire the first time he saw it. See also Eus- 
TATHIUS on Iliad, 415:7. The saying assumes 
the existence of a proverb about a goat that 
burnt his beard. 


4 
A beard creates lice, not brains. (ὁ πώγων] 
φθειρῶν ποιητής, οὐχὶ φρενῶν γέγονεν.) 
AMMIANUS, Epigram. (c. A.D. 390), Greek 
Anthology, xi, 156. The Greeks also said, 
ἀπο Ta γένεια σοφός (His wisdom is in his 
beard). 
The Brains don't lie in the Beard. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4431.(1732) 
‘Tis not the Beard makes the Philosopher. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. 5102. 


Yes, by God, I wish I’d never worn this beard; 

My throat’s afire, I’m like to die of thirst. 

(νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ἡ μοι μὴ γενειᾶν κρεῖττον ἦν" 

δίψει γάρ, ὡς ἔοικ᾽, ἀφαυανθήσομαι ) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclesiazsusae, Ἰ. 145. (ς. 

393 B.C.) Kipling’s Private Mulvaney was 
echoing this when he said, “Av I didn’t 
shave, I wud be torminted wid an outrajis 
thurrst, for there’s nothin’ so dhryin’ to the 
throat as a big billy-goat beard waggin’ 
undher the chin.” 


6 
The thin-bearded is cunning: the thick- 
bearded is a fool. 
Babylonian Talmud; Sanhedrin, fo. 100b. Also 
in the so-called second Alphabet of Ben Sira. 
Do not ridicule the thin-bearded as long as thou 
thyself art without a beard. 
J. L. Burckuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 601. 
(1817) See under Pot: THE POT CALLS THE 
KETTLE BLACK. 


7 
Between Hana and Bana our beards were lost. 
J. L. Burckuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 146. 
(1817) Hana and Bana were the wives of 
an elderly man. Hana, the old one, plucked 
out the black hairs to make him look older, 
while Bana, the young one, plucked out the 
gray hairs to make him look younger. 


The soft down of manhood was just springing 
on his cheek. (4pH0t που κἀκείνῳ ἐπέτρεχεν anpes 
ἴουλος.) 
Cattimacuus, Hecale. Frag. 4. (c. 250 8.ς.) 
Small show of man was yet upon his chin; 
His phoenix down began but to appear, 
SHAKESPEARE, A Lover’s Complaint, 1.92.(1609) 
Ere on thy chin the springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise man. 


MATTHEW Prior, An Ode to the Mem 
George Villiers, 1. 5. (1707) ry 2s 


BEARD 


1 
Whyt was his berd, as is the dayesye. 
CurAucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 334. 
(c. 1386) 
His beard, all silver white, Wage’d up and down. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 1405. (1594) 
When his beard became gray, his society became 
agreeable. 
BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 348.(1818) 
2 
His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 
And ther-to brood, as though it were a spade. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tules: Prologue, 1. 554. 
(c. 1386) . 
If thou meete a red man, and a bearded woman, 
greet them three myle of. (Homo rosso, e femina 
barbata, tre miglia de lontan la saluta.) 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
The red is wise, the brown trusty, 
‘he pale cnvious, and the black lusty. ... 
To a red man read thy rede, 
With a brown man break thy bread, 
At a pale man draw thy knife, 
Krom a black man keep thy wife. 
Rovert Torte, Blazon of Jealousy, 21. (1615) 
He is false by Nature that has a black Head and 
a red Beard. 


THOMAS FULIER, Gnomologia. No.1915.(1732) 


3 
I have singed the Spanish king’s beard. 

SIR FRANCIS DraktE, Remark, 19 April, 1587, 
after destroying a fleet of Spanish ships in a 
bold raid on the harbor of Cadiz. See 
Knicut, Pictorial History of England, iii, 
215. 

He has singed the beard of the King of Spain. 

LONGFELLOW, Ao Dutch Picture. (1876) 


ἃ 
Vhe beard will pay for the shaving. 

Ropert Forsy, The Vocabulary of Eust An- 
glia, p. 431. (1830) “When a person is paid 
for his labour by taking part, or the whole, 
of that which he is employcd about; as 
cutting bushes, ete.” 

‘The Beard won’t pay for the shaving” is a 
proverbial saying analogous to the French, “Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” (The game isn’t 
worth the candle.) 

G. F. Jackson, Shropshire Word-Book, p. 28. 
(1879) 


5 
Mischievous boys pluck at your beard. (Vel- 
lunt tibi barbam lascivi pueri. ) 

Horace, Satires, Bk. i, sat. tii, 1. 133. (35 B.c.) 
Pluck a Cynic by the beard. (Cynico barbam 
vellat.) 

Persius, δα γος. Sat. i, 1. 133. (ce. αὖ. 548) 
Plucking the beard was a sort affront. 
Does he offer you his foolish beard to pluck? 

(Stolidam praebet tibi vellere barbam ?) 

Persivs, Satires. Sat. ji, 1. 28. (c. a,b. 58) 
Pulling his beard because he had no heir. 

Ξ Tuomas Hoop, The Stag-Eved Lady. (1826) 


To cultivate a wise man's beard. (Sapientem 
pascere barbam.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 35. (35 B.c.) 
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Philosophers even to the beard. (Barbae tenus 
sapientes.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 95. 
(1523) A proverb deriving from Vergil’s 
“Tussit sapientem pascere barbam.” Lucian 
also speaks of the “learned beard,” and Mar- 
tial has a jeer at it, “That isn’t a little beard 
that hangs from your chin.” ΒΆΝ, Proverbs, 
i, 60, says, “ ‘He is a wise man, you can see 
it by his beard,’ may be applied ironically to 
persons of grave and serious manners, who 
wish to pass themselves off for men of more 
learning than they possess. As the beard is 
not completely formed until the age of man- 
hood, it has always been considered an em- 
blem of wisdom.” 


I could never yet like a Scholar the worse for 
having a long Beard. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.256.(1709) 
It is time to be wise, now you have a beard on 
your chin. (I] est temps d’étre sage, quand on a 
la barbe au menton.) 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 60. (1814) 
The French have many proverbs about the 
beard. “Avoir de la barbe au menton” means 
to be a determined man. Opposed to this is 
“The beard doesn’t make the man” (La 
barbe ne fait pas VYhomme). ‘To shave off 
someone’s beard” (Faire bien la barbe 4 
quelqu’un) means to defy or humiliate some- 
one, because that was an ancient way of 
humiliating one’s enemy. In the ancient ro- 
mance of Ogier le Danois, the mother of the 
hero insults the ambassadors of Charlemagne 
by having their beards shaved off. 

A man of wisdom. (Hombra de barba.) 

RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, 60. (1814) A 
Spanish proverb. The Spaniards also say, 
“Let your beard advise vou” (Diga barba 
que haga); “Little beard. little modesty” (A 
poca barba, poca vergiienza); and “Chins 
without beards deserve no honor” (Quixadas 
sin barbas no merecen ser honradas). 


7 

If vou think that to grow a beard is to acquire 
wisdom. a goat with a fine beard is at once a 
complete Plato. (El τὸ τρέφειν πώγωνα δοκεῖς 
σοφίαν περιποιεῖν, | καὶ τράγος εὐπώγων aly’ ὅλος 
ἐστὶ Πλάτων.) 


Lucian, Epigram. (c. α. Ὁ. 170) See Greek An- 
thology, xi, 430. There is a Danish proverb, 
“If the beard were all, a goat might preach.” 
A billy-goat beard. (Hirquina barba.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 968. (c. 195 B.C.) 
If men be judged wise by their beards and their 
girth, 
Then goats were the wisest of creatures on earth. 
JosEpH SOLOMON DEL MeEpico (?), Epigram. 
(c. 1620) See ΕΝ ΊΒΗ ENcycropenia, ii, 613. 
If that ornamental excrement which groweth be- 
neath the chin be the standard of wisdom, they 
{goats} carry it from Aristotle himself. 
THoMAS Futter, Worthies of England: Wales, 
iii, 484. (1662) 
If Providence did beards devise, 
To prove the wearers of them wise, 
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A fulsome Goat would then by Nature 
Excel each other human Creature. 
Tromas D’Urrey, Collin’s Walk, iii,120.(1690) 


1 
Only their beards know the schemes of the 
prudent. (τῶν φρονίμων τούς σκοποὺς τὰ γένειά 
των ἐξεύροι ».}) 
ALEXANDER Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, 
p. 138. (1831) 


There 15 beild [shelter] aneath an auld man’s 
beard. 
A ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


He hath eaten a horse, and the tail hangs out 


at his mouth. 
Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) 
4 


Whoever hath a divided beard, the whole 
world will not prevaile against him. 

Joun Ray, Adugia Hebraica, Ὁ. 400. (1678) 
Ray explains, “This Proverb is used of those 
who are cunning, and such are ἴδον thought 
to be whose beard is divided, which, by their 
much handling, when they are musing and 
thoughtful, they are said to divide.” 

Hoary whiskers and a forky beard. 

Pore, Rape of the Lock. Canto iii, |. 38. (1714) 
Slight Sir Rubert with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. 

TENNYSON, Edwin Morris, 1.128. (1831) 


They rode, as the Spanish proverb expresses 
it, “with the beard on the shoulder.” 
Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 7. (1823) 


6 
Beard of formal cut. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 155. (1600) 


Swithe mury hit is in halle 
When the burdes wawen alle! 
Unknown, King Alusaunder, Ὁ. 1163. (c. 1300) 
They remember thys olde sayinge’ It is mery in 
hal, 
When berdes wag al. 
Troms Becon, Fort. Fuith: Prologue. (1550) 
It is mery in halle, when berds wag all. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii. ch. 7. (1546) 
‘Tis merry in hall when beards wag all. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV. Act v, sc. 3, 1. ἃς 
(1598) Also, Jonson, Masque of Christmas. 
(1616) Apnison, Spectator, No. 171 (1712) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. (1738) etc. 
It is merry in Hall, where beards wagge all, ac- 
cording to that olde right English Prouerbe of 
our Ancestours. 
JoHN Wherier, A Treatise of Commerce, Ὁ. 
58, (1601) 
‘Twas merry in hall when the beards wagged all. 
Tro.Lope, Barchestery Towers. Ch. 38. (1837) 
To PLUCK A LION BY THE BeARD, see under Lion 
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8 
It is a strange beast that hath neither head 
nor tail. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 201. (1633) 
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BEAST 


9 
‘A good Beast will get himself a heat with eat- 
Ing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 136. (1732) 
A mad Beast must have a sober Driver. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnumologia. No. 265, 


10 
The beast that goes always, never wants blows. 
Georce HERBERT, Jaculu Prudentum. No. 262. 
(1640) The Spaniards say, “La bestia que 
mucho anda, nunca falta quien la tafia”’ (The 
beast which goes well never wants some one 
os to try him). 


All beasts of prey are strong, or treacherous. 
pe PER ENT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1021. (1640) 
1 


Better a beast sold than bought. 
James Hower, Eneloh Proverbs, p. 16.(1659) 
13 


Beasts of each kind their fellows spare, 
Bear lives in harmony with bear. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler.No.160.(1752) 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut cach others’ throats, for pay. 
GoLosMiti, The Logiciany Refuted (1767) 
One crow never pecks out another's eves. 
Ε.1,. (εν, Madame Pompuadour of Rou- 
mania See Liberty, 8 March, 1941, p. 52. A 


Roumanian proverb. See ubo under BEAR 
14 


Beasts have not learned to lie. (Mentiri non 
didicere ferae.) 
Martian, Epigrams: 
Fpig. 30. (οὐχ ὦ. 85) 
Many things which are wont to be regarded as 
goods are granted to animals in fuller measure 
than to men They are more fortunate than man, 
for there is no wickedness, no injury to them- 
selves in their way of living. They enjoy their 
pleasures and they take them more often and 
more casily, without any of the fear that results 
from shame or regret. 
Senwed, Ad πα νι 
A.1) 64) 
I think I could turn and live with animals, they 
are so placid and self-contain’d, 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole 
earth, 
ean ἸΥΗΊΤΜΑΝ, Song of Myself Sec.32.( 1881) 


De Spectaculis Liber 


Epis. Ixxiv, «ec 15 (ς 


1 
The beasts of the field. wanting in reason 
(Pecudes ratione carentes.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 10,1. 25. (¢ 11 5. Ὁ) 
A beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 180 (1600) 


16 

A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast. (Novit iustus iumentorum suorum ani- 
mas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 10. (c. 180 8.¢.) 
Plutarch says that one of the precepts of 
Triptolemus, the mythical inventor of the 
plough, was “Hurt not animals.” 

He that will not be merciful to his beast, {s a 
beast himself, 

Tuomas Furrer, The Holy State. Bk. 1, ch..9. 
(1642) 
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1 
May that come to him which happens to the 
drum on feast days. 


J. L. Burckwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 444 
(1817) Much beating. 


2 
So fight I, not as one that beateth the air. 
(οὕτως πυκτεύω ws οὐκ ἀέρα δέρω».) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, ix,26. (a.p. 47) 
{They ] but beate the water, when they stande 
and beate their heads. . . . As we sav in a com- 
mon prouerbe, to beate the water, Sainte Paule 
saith to beate the ayre. 

LAURENCE TOMSON, 

Timothy. (1579) 
To beat the wind, or to make so many flourishes 
with his weapon. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, iii, 488 (1815) 


tr., Calvin’s Sermons: 


3 
Beate often as a stockfyshe is beaten. rotundo 
RicHarp HuLoet, Abcedarium: Beate. (1552) 
Referring to the beating of the dried fish 
before cooking. 
Beat them as stockfish. 

Tuomas Brecon, Catechism. Ch. vi. (1560) 
I'll turn my mercy out o’ doors and make a 
stockfish of thee. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iii, 2. 80 (1612) 
Wilt thou resemble the kinde Spanicl, which the 
more he is beaten the fonder he is, or the foulish 
Giesse, which wil neuer away ? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p 109. (1579) 
THE MORE YOU BEAT ‘EM THE BETIEK THES BE. 

see under WOMAN 


4 

Well beaten cries as much as badly beaten 
(Aussi bien pleure bien battue comme mal 
battu.) 


Gaprien Meurer, Trésor des Sentences 
1498) 


(c 


5 
You may beat a horse till he be sad, and a cow 
till she be mad. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (1678) 


6 
We got a hell of a beating. We got run out of 
Burma and it is as humiliating as hell. 
Lizut.-Gen. Josrpi W. STILWELL, Statement, 
after his retreat from Burma, May, 1942 See 
New York Times, 26 May, 1942, p. 1. 


7 
Bett hym blak and bloo. 
Unxnown, Touneley Mysteries, p.206.(¢.1460) 
Beaten blacke and bloo, suggilalus. 
Ricnarp Huroet, Abcedarium. (1552) 
It would beat my heart blacke and blew. 
jJoun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act v,sc.3.(1594) 
Mistress Ford is beaten black and blue, that vou 
cannot see a white spot about her. 
Suaxuspuarn, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iv, 4, 116. (1601) 
Beaten black and blew by the English. 
ἐν τὴν Furzian, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 22. 
1642) 
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See also Pretty 
I—Beauty: What It Is 


8 
Beauty is the gift of God. (θεοῦ δώρον εἰπεῖν 
εὐμορφίαν.) 

ARISTOTLE, A pothegm. (c. 330 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by DIOGENES LaerTivs, v, 19. 

Beauty is heaven’s gift. (Forma dei munus.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 103. (c. 1 B.C.) 

Beauty he [Aristotle] declared to be a greater 
recommendation than any letter of introduction. 
Others attribute this definition to Diogenes; Aris- 
totle, they say, defined good looks as the gift of 
God, Socrates as a short-lived reign, Plato as nat- 
ural superiority, Theophrastus as a mute decep- 
tion, Theocritus as an evil in an ivory setting, 
Carneades as a monarchy that needs no body- 
guard. 

Diocenes Lagrtivus. Aristotle. Bk. v. sec. 18- 
19. (c. A.D. 230) See under APPEARANCE. 
Socrates saith. beauty is a tvrannie of a short 
space: Plato saith, it is a priuilege of nature 
Theophrastus saith, it is a secret deceit: Theocri- 
tus, a delectable dammage: Carneades calleth it 
a solitary kingdome: Domitius saith that there 
is nothing more acceptable: Aristotle saith that 
beauty can not be commended so much as it is 
worthy: Homer affirmeth, that it is a glorious 
gift of nature ἃ Quid cals it a certayne grace of 

(sod: take whiche you please. 
And which thinke you it is? 
I beleeue that it is but a σνίϊ of God. 

Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 41. (1578) An 
echo of Diogenes Laertius, but Florio adds 
Ovid, Homer, and Domitius (Afer), the 
teacher of Quintilian, to the list. 

According to Ovid his opinion, Forma numen 
habet, 
Keutie hath some divinity or Godhead in it. 

GeorcE Pettte, Petite Pallace, ἡ. 166. (1576) 

Beauty is eternity gazing at itself in a mirror. 

KaHLIL Gipran, The Prophet: On Beauty. 

9 


Beauty. The power by which a woman charms 
a lover and terrifies a husband. 

Ambrose Bierce, Devil's Dictionary. (1906) 
10 
Beauty is another's good. (τὸ κάλλος ἀλλότριον 
ἀγαθόν.) 

Bion, Aphorism. (c. 280 B.c.) See DiocEenes 
Larrtivs, iv, 48. A definition which recalls 
Woodrow Wilson's favorite limerick, ending. 
“ Τὶς the folks out in front that I jar.”” In 
other words, ugliness is the other fellow’s 
bad luck. Prato, Republic, i, 343C, defines 
justice as “the other fellow’s good,” and 
Thrasymachus cynically adds, “and your 
own harm.” (392B) 

Exuberance is Beauty. 
Witiam Brake. Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Too much beauty, I reckon, is nothing but too 
much sun. 


E_ B. Browninc, Lord Walter's Wife. (1850) 
11 


Beauty is its own excuse for being. 
R. W. Emnson, The Rkodora. (1846) “Beauty 
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is its own excuse,” wrote Whittier, in the 
dedication to Songs of Labor, and in a note 
added, “For the idea of this line 1 am in- 
debted to Emerson.” 
Everything beautiful impresses us as sufficient to 
itself. 


H. D. THoreavu, Autumn, 26 Oct., 1853. 
1 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Jonn Keats, Endymion. Bk. i, ). 1. (1818) 
Everything beautiful is lovable. (Omne pulchrum 
amabile.) 

Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 305. (1869) 
What is lovely never dies. 

T. B. Aroricu, A Shadow of the Night. (1874) 
Beauty seen is never lost. 

J. G. Wuittier, Sunset on the Bearcamp.(1878) 
Beauty is the only thing that time cannot harm. 
Philosophies fall away like sand, and creeds fol- 
low one another like the withered leaves of Au- 
tumn; but what is beautiful is a joy for all 
seasons and a possession for all eternity. 

Oscar Wipe, The English Renaissance of Art. 

Lecture in New York City, 9 Jan., 1882 


2 

‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
Joun Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. (1819) 

Beauty is not always truth nor truth beauty. 
Ocpen Nasu, ΠΝ Take a Bromide, Please (1940) 


3 
Beauty is engendered of modesty. (αἰδὼς ἄνθος 
ἐπισπείρει.) 
Lycoprronipes, Aphorisms (ς, 260 B.c.) See 
ATHENAEUS, xiii, 564A. 


4 
Beauty, a deceitful bayte with a deadly hooke. 
and a sweet poyson in a paynted pot. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber). p. 77. (1579) 
Beauty is an evil in an ivory setting 
(ἐλεφαντίνην ζημίαν.) 

THeoceritus, Fragment. (c. 270 8.¢.) See Diuc- 

enes Lagrtivs, v, 19. 
6 


Beauty 
ἁπάτην».) 
THEOPHRASTUS, Apothegm. (c. 300 B.c.) See 
Dioceses Lagrtius, v, 19. 
Yet is beauty the pleasing trickery that cheateth 
half the world. 
M.F. Tupper: Proverbial Philosophy: Of Im- 
mortality. (1839) 
What's female beauty, but an air divine, 
Thro’ which the mind's al] gentle graces shine? 
Epwaap Yousc, Love of Fame. Satire vi, }. 150. 
(1725) Quoted by Franxiuin, Poor Rickurd’s 
Almanack, 1746. 


is a mute deception (σιωπῶσαν 


7 
Beauty is the flower of virtue. (τὸ κάλλος: εἶπε 
τῆι σωφροσύνη: Erbos εἶναι.) 
Zeno, Apkorism. (c. 460 8.c.) See ὈΙΟΟΚΝΕΒ 
Lazativs, vii, 23. 
The ancients called beauty the flowering of virtue. 
W. oe Essays, First Series: Love. 
(18941 
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Il—Beauty: Aphorisms 


8 

A beautiful girl, though poor indeed, is yet 
abundantly dowered. (Virgo formosa etsi sit 
Oppido pauper, tamen abunde dotata est.) 

Apu eius, De Magia. Sec. 92. (c. a.p. 165) An 
English variant is, ‘Beauty carries its dower 
in its face.” 

Shee that is faire hath halfe her portion. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 15. (1633) The 
French say, ‘Beau visage, demi-dot.” 

She, that is born a Beauty, is half married. 

THomaAs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4141. (1732) 
The Italians say, “Chi nasce bella, nasce 
maritata” (She who is born beautiful is born 
married). 

The lady of beauteous face needs neither gauds 
nor turquoise ring. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 33. (c. 1258) 
Maydens be they neuer so foolvshe, yet beeynge 
favre, they are commonly tortunate: for that 
men in these dayes, haue more respect to the out- 
ward show then the inward substance. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and Wis England (Ar- 

ber), p. 279. (1580) 
A good Face needs no Band, and a bad one de- 
serves none. 

THomtas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 147. (1732) 
A good face needs no band, and a pretty wench 
no land. 

H. ὦ. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 288. 
(1855) And there is the old nursery rhyme, 
“What is your fortune, my pretty maid? My 
face is my fortune, sir, she said.” 

BEAUTY IS A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION, See un- 
der APPEARANCE 


9 
Even the autumn of beauty is beautiful. (τῶν 
καλών» καὶ τὸ μετόπωρον καλὸν ἐστιν.) 
ARCHELAUS, ΚΙΝΟ oF Macepos, Aphorism. (ς. 
400 B.c.) See Prutarcn, Moralia: Sayings 
of Kings, 1778. Cited by Erasmus, Δ κω, 
i, iii, 72, with the Latin, “Pulchrorum etiam 
autumnus pulcher est.” Quoted by Bacon, 
Essays: On Beauty. 
Euripides would say of persons that were beau- 
tiful, and vet in <ome years, “In fair bodies not 
only the spring is pleasant, but also the autumn.” 
FRANCIS Bacon, A pophthegms. No. 145. (1625) 
Ot fair things, the Autumn is fair. 
Herarat, Jaculu Prudentum. No. 574. (1640) 


10 
There is no Excellent Beauty that hath not 
some Strangenesse in the Proportion. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Beauty. (1612) 


11 
The beauty of a woman maketh bright the 
countenance. 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiastécus), 
xxxvi, 22. (c. 190 B.C.) Ocesterley, tr. 
Poets praise the beauties of woman: her breasts 
are pots of gold, her face is compared to the 
moon, her hips to the forchead of an elephant 
Yet the beauty of woman does not merit praise. 
τω Vairdgya Sateka. No. 20. (c. 
A.D. 100 
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Beauty is all very well at first sight; but who ever 
looks at it when it has been in the house three 
days? 

Suaw, Man and Superman. Act iv. (1903) 


1 
Fair enough if good enough. (Sat pulchra 31 
sat bona.) 
Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 90. (1814) 
Quoting a Latin proverb. “Handsome is as 


handsome does.” See under GOUDNESS. 
2 


An enemy to beauty is a foe to nature. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.311.(1855) 
It is a blind man’s question to ask, why those 
things are loved which are beautiful. 
H.G Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 426 


3 
And behold there was a very stately palace 
before him, the name of which was Beautiful. 

BuNYAN, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 
The Beautiful! it is beauty seen with the eye of 
the soul. (Le Beau! c'est la beauté vue avec les 
veux de l'ame.) 

Josepn Joupert, Pensées. No. 273. (1810) 
ae on our knees that we should study the beau- 
tilul. 

J. A.D. Incres. (c.1850) See Pacu,/ngres,p 162. 


3 
Beauty in distress is much the most affecting 
beauty. 
Epmnp Burke, On the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful Pt iii, sec. 9. (1756) 
Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smile. 
THomas Camepanery, The Pleasures of Hope. 
Pt 1.1 150 (1799) 
Nor be, what man should ever be, 
The friend of Beauty in distress ? 
Loro Byron, To Florence (c. 1815) 


5 
Health and gatety foster beauty. (Salud y 
dlegria, hermosura cria.) 
Cuarces Caner, Quelques Six Malle Proverbes, 
p. 221. (1856) A Spanish proverb 


Beauty alone may please, not captivate: 
If lacking grace, ‘tis but a hookless bait. 
Capito, Epigrams. Bk. v, 1. 67. (c. 25 B.c.) See 
Perry, tr., Garden of Hellas, Ὁ. 105. 
Reauty without grace is the hook without the bait. 
R. W. Exerson, Conduct of Life: Beauty. 
(1860) Emerson does not indicate that this 
is a quotation, but he must have got it from 
Capito. The French say, “La beauté sans 
vertu est une fleur sans parfum" (Beauty 
without virtue is a fower without perfume), 
or “Beauty without grace is a violet without 
smell." The Danes say, “Fagerhed uden 
Tugt, Rose uden Lugt,” (Beauty without 
discipline, a rose without scent). 
ras beauty is not enough. (Non est forma 
Satis, 
; Petrronivs. Frag. 16, Loeb. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


Right as our firste lettre is now an A, 
In beautee first so stood she. makelees. 
Craucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
171. (c. 1380) “Makeless”: matchless. 
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And she was fair as is the rose in May. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: The 
Legend of Cleopatra, |. 34. (c. 1385) 

She is fair, as is the brighte morwe. 
Cuavucer, The Legend of Dido, 1. 279. 

Ligurgus doghter, fairer on to sene 

Than is the flour again the brichte sonne. 
Cuaucer, The Legend of Phyllis, \. 32. 

That Emelye, that fairer was to sene 

Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene. 
Cuatcer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 

Tale, 3. 177. (c. 1386) 

She was ful more blisful on to see 

Than is the newe pere-jonette tree. 
Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, \. 61. 

Thus muche of hir beautee telle I may, 

That she was lyk the brighte morwe of May. 
Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 503. 

Fayrer than floure in maye. 
Joun Lypcate,Lyf of Our Lady,sig.G2.(c.1440) 


8 
And be ye wys, as ye ben fair to see, 
Wel in the ring than is the ruby set. 
CHavucer (?). Troilus and Criseyde Bk. ii, Ἰ. 
484. (c 1380) 
Faire and foolish. 
WILLIAM VAUGHAN, Ditrections for Health 
(1600) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1488.(1732) 
She never vet was foolish that was fair. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 137. (1605) 
Foolish (the proverb says) if fair. 
Joun CLeverann, Works, p. 268. (1658) 
She is a woman so beautiful that to expect sense 
from her would be hoggish. 
Wirtiam IT or Germany, referring to the 
Countess Goertz. (c. 1900) 


9 
She who is born beautiful is born with sorrow 
for many a man. 

Conxrucius, Analects. (c. $00 B.c.) See Tenys 

Hsien, Confucius Satd It First, Ὁ. 86. 

10 
Adormnment is that which adorns. (κόσμος γάρ 
ἐστιν τὸ κοσμοῦν.) 


Crates, Apothegm. (ς. 325. 8.5.) As quoted ὃν 
Prutrarcn, Moralia, 141Ὲ. 
If she is beautiful. she is overdressed. (Si pulchra 
est, nimis ornata est.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 290. (c. 220 B.C.) 

Its very lack of ornament is an ornament in it- 
self, just as women were thought to have the best 
scent who used no scent. (Ut mulieres ideo bene 
olere. quia nihil olebant.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 1. (60 8. c.) 
Lack of adornment is said to become some 
women. (Mulieres esse cicuntur nonnullae inor- 
natae.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Ch. 23, sec. 78. (55 B.C.) 
How great is the power of beauty unadorned. 
(Heu quantum per se candida forma valet !) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, οἶος. 29, 1. 30. (c. 

24 B.C.) 
Who seems most hidcous when adorned the most 
(Che quant’ era pid ornata. era pid brutta.) 
Artosto,Oriando Furioso.Can.xx, st. 116.(1532) 
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Those which trim up themselves least, are 
trimmed up best. 
STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 35. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Nature abhors to borrow from the mart, 
Simples fit beauty, fie on drugs and art. 
Micnatt Drayton, Endymion and Phoebe. 
(1595) 
Beauty when most unclothed is clothed best. 
PHINEAS FLETCHER, Sicelides. Act ii, sc.4.( 1631) 
In naked beauty more adorn‘d, 
More lovely than Pandora. 
Mutton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 713. (1663) 
Beauty unadorn'd. 
APHRA BERN, The Rover. Pt.ii,act iv,sc.2.(1681) 
Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 
James THoomson, The Seasons: Autumn, | 
204. (1730) 


1 
It is not beauty that beguiles men, it is men 
that beguile themselves. (S@ pu mi jen len 
tzu mi.) 

DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ti, 193. (1872) 
2 
Beauty is no Inheritance. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibkiotheca, p. 15. (1633) Ray. 

p. 2. (1670) Furcer, No. 951. (1732) 


3 
He hath made everything beautiful in his time. 
(Cuncta fecit bona in tempore suo. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iti, 11.(¢ 9008 C.) 
I have with Solomon concluded, Every thing is 
beautifull in his season. 

Tzaac Watton, Compleat Angler. Ch § (1653) 


4 

‘Tis not beauty that witcheth bridegrooms, 
but nobleness. (οὐ τὸ κάλλοε ἀλλ᾽ ἀρεταὶ repro ae 
τοὺς urevreras.) 

ΕἘτπιριρες, Andromache, }. 203. (c. 110 5.6} 
More precious in a woman is a virtuous heart 
than a face of beauty. 

Katpara Exken, Onna Daigaku (Greater 

Learning for Women). Sec. 1. (c. 1660) 
Too dear I prized a fair enchanting face 
Beauty unchaste is beauty in disgrace. 

Port, tr., Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 359. (1725) 
Beauty in Women is like the Flowers in the 
Spring; but Virtue is like the Stars of Heaven. 

Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 949. (1752) 
Beauty without Virtue is a Curse. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 957. 


5 
Whatever pleases the heart appears fair to 
the eye. 
Sant, Gulistan. Ch. v, Apologue 1. (c. 1258) 
Love built on beauty, soone as beauty, dics 
Joun Downe, Elegies: The Anagram. (c. 1625) 
Fair is not fair, but that which pleaseth. 
Georce Heasent, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
When beauty fires the blood, how love exalts the 
mind | 
ὌΚΥΡΕΝ, Cymon and I phigenia, |. 41. (ς. 1690) 
Beauty, madame, pleases only the eyes; sweetness 
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charms the soul. (La beauté, madame, | Ne plaft 
qu’aux yeux; la douceur charme |’4me.) 
VoLraire, Nanine. Act i, sc. 1. (1749) 


Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty. 

(Italia! Italia! O tu cui feo la sorte, 
Dono infelice di bellezza. ) 

Vicenzo pa Firicaya, Italia. (c, 1673) Byron, 
tr. Byron incorporates his translation in 
Childe Harold, canto iv, sts. 42, 43. Long- 
fellow also translated the sonnet. 

Women’s beauty, like men’s wit, is generally fatal 
to the owners. 

Lorp Cuesterrigtp, Miscellaneous Works. Vol. 
ii, p. 101. (c. 1770) 

Your fatal gift of beauty forces men to discuss 
you, 

Brrnarp SHaw,Heartbreak House Act ii.(1913) 


7 
When Women cease to be handsome, they 
study to be good. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter, 25 June, 1745 
To an unknown young man. The Germans 
say, “Jedes Weib will lieber schon als fromm 
sein” (Every woman would rather be beau- 
tiful than good) 

It is better to be beautiful than to be good, but 
it is better to be good than to be ugly. 

Oscar Witpe, The Picture of Dorian Gray Ch. 
17. (1891) 

Women are wacky. Women are vain. 
They'd rather be pretty than have a good brain 

Marcaret Fisspack, Lip Service (1940) 


Beauty may have fair Leaves, yet bitter Fruit. 
beauty will buy no Beef, 
THomas Fucrer, Gnomologia, Nos 955, 986. 
(1732) 


I too, was beautiful. and that was my un- 
doing (Schon war ich auch, und das war mein 
Verderben ) 
Gorrie, Faust 
19 
Beauty and folly generally go hand in hand 
(Tanta suele ser la necedad. cuanta fuere [4 
hermosura. ) 
Bartasan Geactan, Ondenulo 
273 (1647) 
Beauty and folly are old companions 
ἘΠΆΝΚΙΙΝ, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1734 
Beauty and folly zo often in company 
Crartts Canine, Quelqurs Six Melle Proverbes, 
p. 980 (1886) An Ttaliin: proverb. The 
French sav." “Beauté ct fohe vont souvent 
de compagnic.” the Germans. "Beauly and 
folly are sisters’ 


Pt i, sc. 24. (1808) 


Mantoal Maxim 


41 
There is no woman so deformed who hearing 
herself called bewtiful. believeth it not 
Stirpavo Guazza, Civile Conversation Bk o. 
" 86 (1874) Pettic. tr 
Tell = Woman she's a Beauty, and the Devil will 
tell her so ten Times. 
Tromas Futtra, Gnomologia No 4326.(1732) 
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1 

For the most parte pride and bewtye goe to- 

gether. . . . The Poet shewd that, saying: 

Her bewtie is so evenly matcht with pride, 

That pleasing others cleane she set aside. 

STEFANO Givazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iil, 
p. 10. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


All things fair fit the fair, (τὰ καλὰ πάντα 
τῇ: καλῇσιν ἁρμόζει.) 

Heropns, AMimes, vii, 115. (c. 4. Ὁ. 100) 

3 

Sweete beautie with soure beggery, naie I am 
gone 

To the welthy wythered wydow. 

Jous Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 
Fayre women without riches fynde more Lovers 
than Husbandes. 

STEPANO GUazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. iil, 

p. 6 (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Beautic without riches, goth a begging. 

Joun Lyiy, Euphues (Arber), p. 295. (1580) 
A poor beauty finds more lovers than husbands 

Hrrurrt, Jacula Prudentum. No 483 (1640) 
All heiresses are beautifull 

Jous Dayorn, King Arthur Acti, sc. 1. (1691) 
No woman can be a beauty without a fortune. 

GEORGE Fargunar, The Beaux’ Stratagem Act 

li, sc. 2 (1707) 
Beauties without) Fortunes. have Swecthearts 
plenty. but Husbands none at all 

Thomas Futter, Gnomologia No. G88. (1732) 
Beauty is Potent, but Money is more Potent 

Thomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No 982, 
Beauty is petent, but money is omnipotent 

Ho ὦ. Bows, Mandbouk of Proverbs, p 122 

(18:9) The French sav, “Amour fait moult, 
argent fait tout” (Love does much, monev 


does all) 
4 


Godlike Ganvmedes, born fairest: of mortal 
men, (ἀντίθεος Varcugdns, ὃς δὴ κάλλιστος 
γένετο νητῶν ἀνθρώπω») 
Hoveek. Mad Bk wx, 1. 232. (ς 30 BC.) 
She fair, divinely fair, fit Love for gods 
MEtton, Paradise Lost. Bk ix. 1. 489 (1608) 
Matchless Ganymed, divinely fair 
Pork. tre. The (iad xx. 278. (1720) 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair 
TENNYSON A Dream of Fair Women,l.87.( 1832) 


5 
If thou art indeed a mortal. thrice-blessed are 
thy father and thy mother . But he is 
blessed in heart above all others. who shall 
prevail with his gifts of wooing and lead thee 
to his home. (xeirot & αὖ περὶ κῆρι μακάρτατοι 
ἔξοχον ἄλλων, [δὲ κέ σ᾽ ἐέδεοισι βρίσαι oladrd’ 
ἀγάγηται.) 
Homer, Odywey. Bk. vi, 1. 158. (ς. 850 ΒΟ) 
Ulysses to Nausicaa, 
Happy the parents of so fair a child: 
Happicr the man, whom favourable stars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed -fellow ! 
SNAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv. §. 
39 41594) Katharina to Vincentio. 


! 
t 
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6 
Thou hast not wits to match thy beauty. 
(οὐκ ἄρα σοί γ᾽ ἐπὶ eidei καὶ φρένες ἦσαν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 454. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Beautiful and dumb. (Pulchra et fatua.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 22. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Ο that beauty should be so brainless! (Quanta 
species cerebrum non habet!) 

Puagpreus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 7, 1. 2. (25 B.C.) 
Rare is the mixture of beauty with wisdom 
(Raram fecit mixturam cum sapientia forma.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 94, 1. 2. (c. A.D. 60) 
Princes and fair women—the Jess they speak the 
more they say. 

Cuam Pion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 373. (1938) 
Beautiful but a trifle dumb. 

E1LizABETH Dary. Afurders in Vol. 2,p.98.(1941) 


7 
She's better than she’s bonny. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, 298. (1721) 
This mode of expressing that the worth of a hand. 
some woman outweighs even her beauty has a 
very Scottish character: “She’s better than she’s 
bonny.” 

Dean Epwarp Ramsay, Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character, v. 193. (1857) 
She's the loveliest girl in the county, and better 

than she's bonny. 
; CiarLes Reape, Perilous Secret. Ch. 13. (1883) 


There are few women whose value survives 
their beauty. (Il ν a peu de femmes dont le 
merite dure plus que la beauté.) 

La Rocueroucautp, Maximes No. 474. (1665) 
It is worth nothing to be voung without being 
beautiful. nor to be beautiful without being 
voung. (I] ne sert de rien d'etre jeune sans ¢tre 
belle, ni αὐτο belle sans etre jeune.) 


La Rocurroucauip, Sfaximes. No. 497 
9 


Beaute sauns baunte, blessed was hit neuere 

Wirtram Lancrann, Prers the Plawman. Text 
C, passus xvii, 1. 163. (1362) 

Kindness is worth more than beauty. (Bonte 
vault micux que beaulte.) 

Jean o'Arras, Melusine. (c. 1390) A later 
French proverb (c. 1498) is, ‘Beauté sans 
bonté ne vaut nen” (Beauty without bounty 
is worth nothing). Another form ts. “Good. 
ness and bounty is better than fairness and 
beauty.” 

Bounty before beautic is alway to be preferred 

Georce Perit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 175. (1878) 


10 
When the world speaks of beauty as being 
beautiful, ugliness is at once defined. (Tien 
hia’ chié chi ‘méi chi wel méi pst wu’ 1.) 
Lao-TszeE, Tao-tch-king (The Wav of Virtuc) 
Sec. 2. (ὁ. 850 8.c.) Old. tr. 
Commend not a man for his beauty, nor abhor 
him for his ugliness. (Non laudes virum in specic 
sua, neque spernas hominem in visu suo.) 
Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticnus) 
xi, 2. (c. 190 ac.) 
More sweet from beautv's mouth the onian's fume 
Than roses from the hand of ugliness. 
Sant, Gulistan. Ch. 6, Apologue 2. (ς. 1258) 
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1 
This gallant girle more faire then fortunate, 
and yet more fortunate then faithful. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 51. (1579) 
Rosy faces mostly have poor luck. (‘Hung yen to 
po ming.) 

Justvs Doouitte, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 179. 

(1872) 


2 

As the Adamant draweth the heauie yron, the 
Harpe the fleete Dolphin, so beautie allureth 
the chast minde to loue, and the wisest witte 
to lust. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 66. (1579) 
Ah beautie, such is thy force, that Vulcan court- 
eth Venus, she for comlinesse a Goddesse, he for 
velinesse a diuell. 

Jonw νιν, Euphues and his England, p. 314. 
O how can beautie maister the most strong! 

EpmMuNnp Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk i, 

canto iti, st. 6. (1889) 
Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eves of men without an orator 

SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lurrece,) 29 (1894) 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrere, Ἰ 768 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than yold 

SHAKESPEARE, 45 Fou Like 11,3, 3, 111 (1599) 
Ajax may rout a phalanx. but beauty shall en- 
slave him single-handed 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: 

Beauty (1839) 


OF 


3 

As neere is Fancie to Beautie, as the pricke 
to the Rose. as the stalke to the rynde, as 
the earth to the roote. 

Jous Lyty, Euphues and His England ( Arber), 

p. 313. (1580) 
Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, 
Not utter’d by base sale of chapmen’s tongues. 
SHaxesprare, Love’s Labour's Lost, ii, 1, 15 
(1595) 
Beauty, like supreme dominion, 
Is but supported by opinion. 

Franktin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1741. 
Beauty in things exists merely in the mind which 
contemplates them. 

Davin Hume, Essays Af oral and Political, Ὁ. 22. 

(1742) 
ee is no worth nor beauty but in the mind's 
ea. 

T. L. Peacock, Nightmare Abbey.Ch.11.(1818) 
Beauty is where it is perceived. 

H. Ὁ. Trorsau, Autumn, 16 Dec., 1840. 
Beauty is in the eye of the beholder. 

Mas. Marcaaet Huxcerroro, Molly Bawn. Ch. 

12. (1878) 
Beauty is altogether in the eye of the beholder. 

Lew Warcace, The Prince of India. Bk. iki, ch 

6. (1893) 
Appearances are deceptive. A pack-saddle, like 
beauty, may exist only in the eye of the beholder 

O. Henev, Buried Treasure. (1909) 

Loveliness may possibly be in the eye of the in- 
dividual. 

Nicer Mortasp, Murder in Wardour Street, 

am. 43. (1940) 
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4 
In bed, beauty before goodness. (Au lict, la 
beaulté avant la bonteé. ) 

᾿ ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 


Beauty when unused grows old. (Forma 
nullo exercente senescit. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, elew. 8, 1 53. (c. 13 5.6. 
Its use is lacking when a lovely face has none to 
see it. (Fructus abest, facies cum bona teste caret.) 

νι, Artis Amatoriac. Bk. iti, 1. 398. (c. 1 5.6.) 
Fair ladies mask'd are roses in their bud. 

SuakespearF, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 295. 

(1594) 
Beauty is natures covn, must not be hoorded. 

Joun Miutox, Comus, 1. 739. (1634) 

6 
To the hearts of girls dear is their own beauty. 
(Virginibus cordi grataque forma sua est.) 

Orin, De Medicamine Factei, 1.32 (c 185.6} 
Even to virgins their beauty is a care and a de- 
light. (Virzinibus curae grataque forma sua est ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 62-4. (ς- 1 5.6. 


7 
Great is the strife between beauty and mod- 
esty. (Lis est cum forma magna pudicitiae ) 

Ovio, Herordes. Eleg. xvi, 1 290 (ει 108} 
Rare is the union of beauty and modesty (Rara 
est adeo concordia formae . atque pudicitiae.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1 297, (c. A.D. 120) 
Rarely do great beauty and great virtue dwell at 
the same hearth. (Raro admodum forma, insignis, 
honestasque uno sub fare habitant.) 

Perrarci, De Remedsis. Bk. ti. (c. 1450) 

It is a matter almost impossible, and sieldome 
scene, that those two great enimies, bewty and 
honesty agree togither 

Steraxo Guazzo, Civde Conversation” Bk. iii, 

p. 10. (1574) Pete, tr. 
As the Poet sayth’ “A woman voyd of honesty, 
can make no brags of bewty ” 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, p. 79 
How rare a thing it is to match virginitie with 
beautie. 

Joun Lyty, Enphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 454 (1580) 
Beawtie and hone:ty seldome agree 

Jous Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 193. (1591) 
There is many a fair thing full false. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (c. 1595) 


8 

Don't strain or gnaw at the tight-drawn 
meshes. (Ne trepidare velis atque artos rodere 
casses') 

Persit's, Salirrs. Sat. v, 1.170. (c.a.p. 58) Dry- 
den’s rendering is, “She knows her man, and 
when you rant and swear,| Can draw you 
to her with a single hair.” 

I am hanging on a hair and must ever follow 
where my mistress chooses to drag me. (απὸ 
rpsyds ἠέρτημαι, | Beowdris Ev’ ἐρύσῃ. πι«νὰ 
μεθελκόμενοτ,) 

Pactus Strentiarits, Epigram. (c. a.p. $40) 
See Greek Anthology, Bk. v, No. 230. The 
epigram relates how Doris pulled a hair 
from her golden head and bound the poet's 
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hands. At first he laughed, thinking he could 
easily free himself, but found he was held 
tight, as by a galling iron. 
The ringlets of beauty are the fetters of reason, 
and a snare to the bird of intelligence. 

Sap, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 33. (c. 1258) 
Ten teemes of oxen draw much lesse 
Than doth one haire of Helens tresse. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 183. (1591) 
No cord nor cable can so forcibly draw, or hold 
»0 fast, as love can do with a twined thread. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. i, subs. 2. (1621) 
Beauty draws more than oxen. 
Grorck Hererrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 687. 
(1640) Furrrer, Gnomolopia, No. 948. (1732) 
One hair of ἃ Woman can draw more than a hun- 
dred pair of oxen. 

Jamers Hower, Letters. Bk. ii, No. 4. (1637) 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Porr, The Rupe of the Lock, ii, 27. (1712) 
From that luckless hour my tyrant fair. 

Has led and turn’d me by a single hair 

Ronert Brann, Anthology, p. 20. (1813) 

Not ten voke of oven) Have the power to draw 
us Like a woman's hair! 

Η. Α΄. Lonorrtrow, The Saga of King Olaf. 

Pt. wa st. 23. (1866) 
Beauty draws with a single hair if it's blonde 
enough, 

Mansinc Cores, They Tell No Tales, p. 282. 

(1942) 


There is no beauty where there is disorder. 
ιλαλὸν yap οὐδὲν ἐν draiia , 

ΗΠ, De Opimicio Mundi. Sec. 28 (¢. a.p. 40) 
Beauty from order springs 
᾿ Wittivae Kinc, The Ant of Cookery, 155 (1708) 


Whatever is usetul shall be for us beautiful. 
ιτούτο yap δηὴ ἔστω ἡμῖν καλόν, ὅ ἂν χρήσιμον 7p.) 

Prato, Greater Hippias Sec. 295C. (ς 378 Bc.) 
Che beautiful is as useful as the useful, More so. 
IMrhaps (Le beau est aussi utile que Mutile. 2. 
Plus peut etre.) 

λ τόν Heco, Les Misérables: Fantine. Bk. i. 
ch ὁ. (1802) Beruaste-Eowarns, Heart of 
the Vosges: Montauban, quotes Hugo as 
having written, “ΤΟ bas le joli cest le neces- 
saire” (Here below the beautiful is the use- 
ful), probably paraphrasing what he actu- 
ally wrote, 

The beautiful rests on the foundation of the nec- 
'ssary, 

R.W. Emerson, Essays: The Poet. (1844) 
Beauty rests on necessities, The line of beauty is 
the line of perfect cconomy. 

: Easerson, Conduct of Life: Beauty. (1860) 
Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. (Fal- 
lax gratia, et vana est pulchritudo.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 30. (τ 350 Βα.) 
Scandal has ever been the doom of beauty. 
(Semper formosis fabula poena fuit.) 

Propertius, Elegies Bk iieleg.32,1.26.(¢.24 B.C.) 
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In beauty, faults conspicuous grow: 
The smallest speck is seen on snow. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Peacock, Turkey and 
Goose. (1727) 
Beauty is the Subject of a Blemish. 
j THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 954. (1732) 


She who is over fond of being thought beauti- 
ful refuses no one. (Quae vult videri bella 
nimis, nulli negat.) 
Pusiicius Syrus,Sententiae.No.584.(c.43 B.C.) 
BKeauty’s elixir vitae, praise. 
Coventry PATMORE, The Angel in the House: 
Bk. ii, Prologue. (1862) 


5 
It is said that scarcely ever shall one see a 
fair woman who is not also stubborn. (Lon 
dict bien que ἃ grand peine veit on jamais 
femme belle, qui aussi ne feust rebelle. ) 
RaAwELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 21. (1532) 
An intolerable thing in nature when a beautiful 
face is lacking to a willing tail. (Chose est en 
nature intolerable, quant beauté faut a cul de 
bonne volonte.) 
Rapevais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 20. (1552) 


6 
That's the beauty of it; to offend and make 
up at pleasure. 
SAMUEL Ricuarpson, Sir Charles Grandison 
Bk. iii, let. 18. (1754) 


7 

He that is fair is fair to outward show; 

He that is good will soon be fair also. 

(ὁ μὲν γὰρ κάλος eis Kados> Sodom ἴδην πέλει. 
ὁ δὲ κἄγαϑος αὕτικα καὶ κάλος ἔσσεται.) 

ΦΆΡΡΙΟ. Fragments. Frag. 58. (c. 630 s.Cc.) 
Quoted by Gaten, Exhortation to Learning, 
8. See Eomonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 225. There 
is a somewhat similar Latin proverb, “Non 
id quod magnum est, pulchrum est. sed td 
quod pulchrum, magnum” (Not that which 
is great is beautiful. but that which is beau- 
tiful is great). And the Greeks used τὸ καλόν. 
“The noble, the beautiful.” as a proverbial 
phrase. 

T am inclined to agree with the ancient proverb 
that the beautiful is dear. (τὸ καλὸν Φίλον εἰναι.) 

Prato, Lyac Sec. 216C. (c. 380 ΒΒ.) Jowett 
renders it, “The good is the beautiful δ 

Since a thing ts good. it is beautiful: if: it) is 
beautiful. therefore it is good. (ἐπεὶ yap ἐστιν 
ἀ᾽αθόν. καλόν ἐστιν" ἔστι δέ καλόν ἀγαϑὸν ἄρα 
ἐστί.) 

Curvsippus, On the Morally Beautiful. (c. 230 
n.c.) As quoted by Diocknes Lakrrivs, vii. 
101, who credits the same sentiment also to 
Hecato. On Goods, iii. 

The hand that hath made vou fair hath made 
you good. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 184. 
(1604) 

How near to good is what is fair! 

Ren Jonson,Love Freed from Ignorance.( 1616) 
T have always believed that good is only beauty 
put into practice. (J'ai toujours cru que le bon 
n‘était que le beau mis en action.) 

Rovsszau Nowvelle Hélotse Pt i letter 12.(1760) 
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Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. 

R. W. Emerson, Nature, Addresses, und Lec- 
tures: Beauty. (1849) In his essay on Michael 
Angele, Emerson adds, “Beauty is the virtue 
of the body, as virtue is the beauty of the 
soul.” 

What a strange illusion it is to suppose that 
beauty is goodness. 

Leo Torstoy, Kreutzer Sonata. Ch. 5. (1890) 
He was brought up with the idea that to be 
beautitul was to make good. 

O. Henry, Vext to Reading Matter. (1909) 


1 

As the lily among thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters. (Sicut lilium inter spinas, sic 
amica mea inter hilias.) 

Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 2. (c. 900 

B.C.) 
Fairest among women. (Pulcherrima mulierum.) 

Old Testament: Song of Solomon, v, 9. 

She was ruddy through the perfection of her 
beauty. (Ipsa autem roseo colore vultum perfusa.) 

Apocrypha: Esther, xv, 5. (c. 175 B.C.) 

A surpassing beauty and in the bloom of youth. 
(Egregia forma atque aetate integra.) 
TERENCE, -indria, 1. 74. (166 B.C.) 
Is she not passing fair? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 4, 153. (1594) 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 5, 46 (1595) 
For her own person, | It begyzar'd all description. 

SHAKESPEARE, :imtony and Cleo patra, ii, 2, 202. 

(1606) Of Cleopatra. Another of Shake- 
speare’s phrases which has passed into the 
language. JONATHAN Stracce, The Scarlet 
Circle, p. 214 (1943), for example has, “Their 
clothes beggared description.” 
She’s all my fancy painted her, sir, that’s what 
she is. 

Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 7.(1841) 
As lovely as a dream. 

Mark Twin, Connecticut Yankee, p.10.(1889) 
The gal’s pretty as a straight flush against four 
aces. 

Van Wyck Masos, The Pucharest Ballerina 

Murders, p. 99. (1940) 
She’s easy to look at. 
goth C. Battey, The Bishop's Crime, p. 91.(1941) 


eee takes the place of everything (La 
beauté tient lieu de tout. ) 
A Vauvenarces, Réfexions. No. 680. (1746) 


More winsome is virtue coming in a fair 
body. (Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore 
Virtus. ) 

Venait, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 344. (19 8. ς.) La Fon. 
taine puts the line into French: “La beauté 
rend toujours la vertu plus aimable"” (Beauty 
always renders virtue more winsome). 


IlI]—Beauty Is but Skin Deep 


All the carnall beauty of my wife 
Is but skin-deep, but to two senses known. 
Sm THomas Oveansuny, A Wife. St. 16. (2.1613) 


-- 
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Beauty’s but skin-deepe. 
Joun Davies oF Hexerorn, A Select Second 
Husband for Sir Thomas Overburie's Wife 
St. 13. (1616) 
Nor any of our sex ought to think skin-deep 
beauty as great a blessing, as ‘tis an applauded 
one. 
Ropert Boye, The Martyrdom of Theodora, 
iv, 40. (1677) 
Beauty that’s only skin deep 
Must fade like the gowans of May. 
ALLtan Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd, iv, ii. 
(1725) 
Beauty is but skin deep, as the saying 15. 

Grorce Linro, Sdvia. Act i, se. 9. (1730) 
Beauty is but Skin deep; within is Filth and Pu 
trefaction. 

THoMAS Furrer, Gnomologia, No. 980. (1732) 
Beauty is but... a mere skin-deep perfection. 

SAMUEL RicHArpson, Pamela. Bk i,ch.99.(1740) 
The less favoured part of the sex say, that 
“beauty is but skin deep”; ... but it is very 
agreeable, though, for all that. 

Cospetr, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 3. (1829) 
I always say beauty is only sin deep. 

H. H. Mcusro (Saki), Revinald’s Choir Treat 

(1904) 


A very common proverb on the lips of the 
Midland pessimist is: “Beauty's only skin- 
deep, but ugly goes to the bone.” 

A. B. Evass, Leicestershire Words, p. 101 
(1881) There is an old jingle which runs, 
“Beauty is but skin deep, ugly lies the bone, 
| Beauty dies and fades away, but ugly hold, 
its own.” 


6 
The saying that beauty is but skin deep ts a 
skin deep saying. 


Herpert Spencer, Personal Beauty. (1863) 


7 
What ts beauty save a little skin, well colored? 
(Quid forma est. nempe cuticula bene colo- 
rata?) 
Lepovicus VIVES, 
li, Ὁ. 61. (1855) 
Beauty of face is a frail ornament, 
A thing belonging only to the skin. 
(La beauté du visage est un fréle ornement, 
Et qui n’est attaché qu’a la simple épide rme.) 
Moutkre, Les Femmes Savantes. Act iil, sc. 4, 
I. 19. (1672) 


Works: Introduction. Vol. 


IV—Beauty: Its Transitoriness 


Beauty ts as Summer-Fruits, which are easie 
to corrupt. and cannot last. 

Francis Bacos, Essays: Of Beauty. (1612) 
Beauty is soon blasted. 

Thomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 983. (1732) 


Beauty is a fading flower. (Flori decidenti.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xxviii, 1. (c. 725 μι ¢.) 

Fairest blossoms are soonest hipped with frost 
Rosext Garene, Never Too Late. (1590) 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly; 
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A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud; 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently: 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), The Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 
169. (1599) 
Beauty’s a flower. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 57. (1599) 
Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour. 
THOMAS NASHE, Summer’s Last Will and Tes- 
tament, 1. 600. (1600) 
Beauty .. . Whose action is no stronger than a 
flower. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sunnets. Sonnet Ixv. (1609) 
Beauty is but a blossome. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 15. (1616) 
Beauty’s a Blossom. 
THosas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 947. (1732) 
What's beauty ?—Call ve that your own, 
A flow’'r that fades as soon as blown! 


FRANKLIN, Puor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
1 


Beautie is such a thing as we commonly 
preferre before all things, vet it fadeth be- 
fore we perceive it to florish. 
Joun Lyiy. Euphues and His Ephoebus (Ar- 
ber), p. 135. (1579) 


2 
A fragile gift is beauty. (Forma bonum fragile 
est.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1.113. (c. 1 Bc ) 
Trust little to treacherous beauty. (Fallaci timide 
confide figurae ) 

Ovi, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 143. 


3 
Beauty faded has no second spring. 


AMBROSE Puoutips, Pastoral. (1710) 
4 


Is not beauty but for a day, withering before 
it Howers? (οὐ κάλλος μὲν ἐφήμερον, πρὶν ἀνθῆσαι 
μαραιγόμενον ) 

Ρμμο, De losepho. Sec. 110. (ς. a.p 40) 


5 
Q Beauty, doubtful boon to mortals. brief 
gift for but a little time, how swiftly on quick 
foot, you slip away! (Anceps forma bonum 
mortalibus | exigui donum breve temporis, | 
ut velox celeri pede laberis!) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, |. 761. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
Beauty is a fleeting thing. (Res est forma fugax.) 
: Seneca, Hippolytus, |. 773. 


Beauty is a short-lived reign. (ὀλιγοχρόνιον 
τυραννίδα.) 

Socrates, A pothegm. (c. 425 s.c.) See Dioce- 

nes Lagrtivus, v, 19. 

Nothing is more pleasing than beauty, but noth- 
ing shorter-lived. (Nec gratius quicquam decore 
nec brevius.) 
: Suetonius, Lives: Domitian. Ch. 18. (a. 0.120) 


Oh Peter! Beauty’s but a Varnish, 
Which Time and Accidents will tarnish 
Swirt, Cassinus and Peter, \. $1. (1731) 


8 
The snake sheds its skin and is young, but 
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the Fates grant no respite to beauty. (Serpens 
novus exuit annos: | formae non ullam fata 
dedere moram. ) 

Tipu rus, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. iv, 1. 35. (19 B.c.) 
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9 
Beds to charm away fatigue. (τόνων θελκτηρία 
στρωμνή.) 
Agscuy us, The Libation-Beurers, |. 670. (ς. 
458 B.C.) 


My bed shall comfort me. (Consolabitur me lec- 
tulus meus.) 


Old Testament: Job, vii, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Long livng warme in bed is holsome (quoth shee) 


| While the leg warmeth, the boote harmeth (quoth 


hee). 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
The Italians say, “ΕΠ leto ὁ una medicina” 
(Bed is a medicine) ; the French, ‘Le lit est 
une bonne chose; Si ]’on n’y dort. on y re- 
pose” (Bed is a good thing; if one doesn't 
sleep there, one rests). 


10 
All are nat in bed whiche shall haue vil rest. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shvp of Folys, i, 13. 
(1509) 
They be nat all in bedde yet that shall have yvell 
rest to nyght. 
JEHAN Patscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
422. (1530) 
But take vp in time, or els I protest, 
All be not a bedde, that shall haue vil rest. 
Jous~ Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


1 
You rose on the wrong side of the bed today 
Ricnarp Brome, The Court-Beggar. Act ii 
(1683) 
You got up on the wrong side this mourning. 
Unknown, A Marvellous Love Story, i, 167 
(1801) 
Miss had got out of bed the wrong side. 
Henry Kuincsiey, Sicote of Silcotes. Ch. 1Ἱ 
(1867) See also under OMEN. 
Someone got out of bed on the wrong side this 
morning ! 
GEorGETtE HEvER, Envious Casca, p. 32.( 1941) 
12 
There is no economy in going to bed early to 
save candles if the result is twins. 
S.G. Cuampion, Racial Proverds, p. 358.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb—an early confirmation of 
Mussolini's contention that electric light low- 
ers the birth rate and should not be per- 
mitted in peasant homes. 


18 
Would you have a settled head, 
You must early go to bed: 
I tell you, and I tell "t again, 
You must be in bed at ten. 
Nicnotas CuLPEepper, as quoted by Swirt, 
Letter to Stella, 19 Jan. 1710. 
‘Tis time for honest folk to be a-bed. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iil. (1738) 
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The people around there seemed to go to bed 
with the chickens. 
RayMoND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, 
p. 57. (1940) 
EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE, see under RISING. 


1 
Last in the bed, best heard. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 72. (c. 1595) 
Last in bed to put out the light. 

V. 5. Leay, Collectanea, iv, 27. (1902) 


2 
Laith to the bed, laith out of the bed. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (c. 1595) 
Loth to bed and loth out of it. 
James Ke ry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 237.(1721) 


3 
You play manifestly with us the lewd part of 
Procrustes, the thievish host, which would 
make his guests’ stature equal with his bed's, 
either by stretching them out, if they were 
too short, or cutting off their legs, if they 
were too long. 
πα FuLKE, A Defence of the English Ver- 
sion of the Bible, i. (1563) 
Thou dost imitate Scyron and Procrustes, who, 
framing a bed of brasse to their own bignes, 
caused it to be placed as a lodging for all passen- 
gers: ... if he were to long for ye bed, they cut 
off his legs for catching cold, it was no place for 
a longis; if to short they racked him at length, 
it was no pallet for a dwarf. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 325. (1580) 
Procrustes shall never be my hero of legislation; 
with his iron bed, Such was the state-bed 
of uniformity. 
EpomMuNpD Burke, Observations on the Present 
State of the Nation. (1769) 


4 
How true this saying is: The bed is like a 
painfull field of battaile and of warre. 
Sterano Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 207. (1574) Young, tr. 
There’s an old saying that it’s more fun to 
bounce in an old bed. 
James Gunn, Deadlier than the Male, p. 56 
(1942) 


Lett them ... go to there bedd, as them- 
selves shall make it. 

Gapaiet Harvey, Marginalia, p. 88. (c. 1590) 
He that makes his bed ill, lies there. 

Georce Henseat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 342. 

(1640) Rav, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1670) 
As you make your bed, so you lie down. 

Jamys Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1721) 
“According to your conditions you have your 
ay Fuiren, Gnomologia, No. 753 
(1732 

He that makes his Bed {Π}, must be contented to 
lie ill. 

Tromas Futrer, Gromologia. No. 2233.(1732) 
She could not prevent her—’twas no use trying it; 
Oh ae Ἄ has made her own bed, and must lic 

R. H. Banasam, Ingoldsby Legends: Aunt 
Panny. (1842) 


As he has made his bed, so he must lie upon it. 

ANTHONY Trourorte, Barchester Towers. Ch. 
10. (1857) 

You make vour bed and you must lie on it. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i,ch.6.( 1865) 
See also “Bleak House,” ch. 55. 

As you make your bed, you must lie on it. 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 484. (1872) 
“You have made your bed,” says the proverb, 
... “lie upon it.” 

Ὁ. C. Murray, Joseph’s Coat. Ch. 30. (1881) 
As thou makest thy bed, so wilt thou sleep. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz, With Fire and Sword. 
Ch. 16. (1890) Curtin, tr. 

If you make your bed, vou must lie on it, par- 
ticularly if it’s a marriage-bed. 

James Hitton, Was 1t Murder? Ch. 4. (1933) 
One can almost hear the formula, “She has made 
her bed, now let her lie on it.” 

5. H. Apams, Incredible Era, p. 20. (1939) 
Adams is describing the attitude of Amos 
Kling toward his daughter Florence, after 
her marriage to Warren G. Harding. 

As you made your apple-pie bed, so you must lie 
on it. Or about it, as the case may be. 

NGAIO Marsu, Vintage Murder, p. 243. (1940) 
A proverb in many languages. The French 
say, “Comme on fait son lit, on se couche”; 
the Germans, “Wie man sich bettet, so 
schiaft man”; the Danes, “Som man reder 
til saa ligger man” The Spanish form is a 
little different, “Quien maia cama hace, en 
ella se yace” (He who makes his bed badly 
must lie on it) See also under RETRIBUTION. 


6 
And so to bed. Pray wish us all good rest 
Herrick, Epitaph on Sir Edward Giles (1648) 
And so to bed 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 2 Jan, 1689, 22 July, 
1660, and elsewhere, “with the connotation 
of a jocular ‘so that's that’ or of satisfaction 
with a pleasant evening or a well-filled day.” 
—Epic Partaince, Dictionary of Clichés. 


7? 
Tyl meate fall in your mouth, will ye ly in 
bed ? 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch 9. (1846) 
He that lies long abed, his estate feels it. 

Georcr. Herrnert, Jacula Prudentum No 181 

(1640) Murpuy,The Citizen Act i,sc 2.(1763) 
He sits up by Moon-shine, and lies abed in Sun. 
shine. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 20213.(1732) 
Let not the sun look down and say. “Inglorious 
here he lies.” 

FrRankiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1758 
8 
I must warme bed for him should warme it 
for mee. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch 2. (1546) 


9 
It semeth ye wolde make me go to bed at 
noone. 

Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. if, ch. 7. (1846) 
11] go to bed at noon. 

Suaxesrzant, King Lear, ili, 6, 92. (1605) 
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Alcinous lay down in the inmost chamber of 
the lofty house, and beside him lay the lady 
his wife, who had strewn the couch. (‘AAxévoos 
δ᾽ dpa λέκτο μυχῷ δόμου ὑψηλοῖο, | πὰρ δὲ γυνὴ 
δέσποινα λέχος πόρσυνε καὶ εὐνήν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1. 346. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The characteristic touch with which Homer 
ends several books of The Odyssey. The 
French say, “Faute de mieux, on couche avec 
sa femme” (For want of something better, 
one sleeps with one’s wife), of which the 
English equivalent is perhaps, “He sought 
his virtuous couch.” 


2 . 
Stretching and yawning leadeth to bed. 
James Howe cr, English Proverbs, p. 17.(1659) 
Stretching and gaunting [yawning] bodes sleep 
to be wanting. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 293.(1721) 
The Yorubas say, “If stretching were wealth, 
the cat would be rich.” 


3 
He is strongest in bed. (Hic erit in lecto 
fortissimus. ) 

Juvenat, Satires. No, vi, J. 0 25. (ς. a.p. 120) 
Ramsay translates this, “He is a valiant 
mattress-knight.”’ 

You rise to play and go to bed to work. 

SHAKESPEARE. Othello, ii, 1, 116. (1605) 


4 
Chev vsed not onely one bhoorde but one bed. 
Jousn Lyry. Enuphues (Arber), p. 50. (1579) 
The Latin phrase is “Mensa et thoro” (From 
beard and bed). The earliest use of the 
phrase noted by ΟΕ D isin the York Mun- 
wal (Ce 1404) where it is included in a form 
ot the marriage service It means of course 
ladgine and food, the full connubial rights 
οἱ 4 wite 
No God shall crown the Board, nor Goddess bless 
the bed 
Devors, tr., Ecloeues of Verod, iv, 78. (1697) 


Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk. (ἔγερου 
[καὶ] ἄρον τὸν κράματτόν σοι καὶ περιπάτει.) 
New Testament: Mark, ii, 9. (c. αὖ. 4) 
Christ to the man stricken with palsy. The 
Vulgate is, “Surge, tolle grabatum tuum, ct 
ambula.” See also Matthew, ix, 6; John v.11. 


Woe to them that work evil upon their beds. 
(Vae qui... operamini malum in cubilibus 
Vestris. ) 

Old Testament: Micah, ii, 1. (ς. 725 8.0.) 


? 

The bed is the best rendevou of mankind, 
and the most necessary ornament of a cham. 
ber... . If the bed should speake all it 
knowes, it would put many to the blush. 


Sin Tromas Oversury, Newes from the Bed. 
(1613) 


If a bed would tell all it knows, it would put 
many to the blush. 
James Howes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2702. (1732) 
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8 
He is in the cloth-market. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 235. (1678) 
In bed. 
You are but just come out of the cloth-market. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation Dial. i. (1738) 


9 

I would ‘twere bed-time. Hal, and all well 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, v, 1, 125. (1597) 

Bovs to bed, dogs to duors, and maidens to clean 

up the ashes. 

ae THOMAS, Randigal Rhymes, p. 60. (1895) 


Go to bed now. being two hours to day. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 

303. (1597) 

Goes, with the fashionable owls, to bed. 
Younc, Love of Fante. Sat. v, J. 210. (1725) 
Whoever thinks of going to bed before twelve 

o'clock is a scoundrel. 

SAMUEL JouNSON, Aft: cellanies, ii, 19. (1772) 
No civilized person ever goes to bed the same day 
he gets up. 

Ricuarp Harpine Davis, Gallegher (1890) 


11 
The lorde lav for to slepe in his naked bed. 
Unknown, The Destruction of Troy, 1. 13803. 
(c. 1400) 
I in my naked bedde was levd. 
STEPHEN Hawes, The Example of Vertue, i, vii. 
(1503) 
What out-cries pluck me from my naked bed ? 
Tiomas Kyo. The Spantsh Tragedie Act ii. 
sc. 5. (1892) 
I had never lien in naked bed since I came from 
Venice. 
Fyxts Moryson, An Itinerary, i, 242. (16017) 
I went for the first time into a naked bed. only 
my drawers on; and did sleep pretty well. 
Samer Pepys, Diary, 7 Sept., 1666. 
This young lady went into her naked bed in her 
cabbin, 
Tuomas Amory, The Life of John Bunce, i. 
94. (1756) 
What! go to vour naked bed in the middle of the 
ocean! 
Mrs. Mary Gornos, Life of Brewster, p 291 
(1870) 
Naked bed, ong. used with reference to the cus. 
tom of sleeping entirely naked: in later use de- 
noting the removal of the ordinary wearing ap- 
parel. 
Oxford Englisk Dictionary: Bed, vii, 10/1. 


BEDLAM 


12. If she chaunce to sce me at a vew, 
Kysse any of my maydes alone, but in sparte, 
That taketh she in ernest. after Bedlem sorte 
Joun Heywoon, Proverds. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Bedjam, the Hospital of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem, in London, founded as a priory in 
1247, and converted into a hospital for luna- 
tics in 1402. 
To Bedlam with him! Is the man grown mad ? 
SH \KESPEARE, [1 Henry V1, v, 1, 131. (1590) 


144 ΒΕΕ 
What's here? Kent Street, or bedlam broke loose ? 
Str ΑΜ Davenant, News from Plymouth. 
Act iv, se. 2. (c. 1635) 
I stept into Bedlam, where I saw several poor 
miserable creatures in chains. 
ἸΟῊΝ Everyn, Diary, 21 April, 1657. 
Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a spectacle. 
Josepn Appison, The Spectator. No.421.(1712) 
Our house is a sort of Bedlam, and nothing in 
order. 
Unxxowy, The Guardian. No. 132. (1713) 
All this was a Donnybrook Bedlam. 
Tuomas Cariyie, Latter-Day Pamphlets, viii, 
276. (1850) 


1 
Lyke Iacke of Bedlem in and out whipping. 
Jons Heywoono, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 
107. (1562) Jack or Tom of Bedlam, a mad- 
man. 
With a sich like Tom οὐ Bedlam. 
SHAKESPEARE, Aing Lear, i, 2, 148. (1605) 


BEE 
See also Amber, Honey 


2 
The bee is little among such as fiv: but her 
fruit is the chief of sweet things (Brevis in 
volatilibus est apis, et tnitium dulcoris habet 
fructus illius.) 
Bes Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xi, 3. (c. 190 B.C.) 


Lyk a bisy bee. with-outen gvle 
Cnaucer. Canterbury Tales: 
Nonnes Tale, 1. 195. (c. 1389) 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the dav 
From ev'ry opening flow’r. 
Isaac Watts, Against Idleness. (1715) 
The busy bee has no time for sorrow. 
Wirrtam Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
From Beavers, Bees should learn to mend their 
ways: 
A Bee just Works; a Beaver Works and Plays. 
Artnur GuiterMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 31. 
(1924) 
ΤΟΥ AS A BER, see under BUSYNESS. 


The Seconde 


For never yet so thikke a swarm of been 
Ne fleigh, as Grekes fro him gonne fleen 
Cracucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde Bk. ii, |. 
193. (c. 1380) 
A thikke as been flen from an hyve 

Cuaucrn (2), Troilus and Crisevde, iv, 1386 
They murmureden as dooth a swarm of been 

Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: The Squires Tale, 

1, 196. (c. 1388) 
Folkering bees with basons. 

Jous Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
It being a proverb, that a swarm of bees in May 
is worth a cow and a bottle of hay, whereas a 
swarm in July is not worth a fly. 

Unknown, Reformed Commonwealth of Bees, 

26. (1655) 
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A swarm of bees in May is worth a load of hay, 


But a swarm in July is not worth a fly. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 41. (1670) 

A May’s swarm is worth a mare’s foal. 

WittiAmM Lawson, 4 New Orchard and Gar. 

den, p. 77. (1676) 
A swarm of bees in May Is worth a load of hay, 
A swarm of bees in June Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July Is not worth a ἔν. 
London Times, 7 Oct., 1921. Quoted as “an 
old rhyme.” 
8 
The bee is more honored than other animals, 
not because she labors, but because she labors 
for others. 

St. Jonnx Curysostom Homilies No.xii.(c.388) 
Mighty po’ bee dat don't make mo’ honey dan 
he want. 

J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 

6 
A wise bee sips not a fallen flower. (‘Hao feng 
pu ‘tsai lo ti ‘hua.) 

Justus Doozmntie, Chinese Vocabulary, ἡ, 

185. (1872) Said of one whose aims are high 


7 
Quhat bern thou on bed with heid full of bets ¢ 

Gavin Doveras, .fenen. ΒΚ. vai, Prelovue 
(1814) Full of cares or fancies. 

Their hartes full heauy, their heades be full of 
bees 

Jous Heyvwooo, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 

Who so hath suche bees as your maister in hys 
head P 

Nicoras Upati, Ralph Roster Doister. Act i, 
sc. 4. (c. 1553) 

Ye must perdonne my wyttes, for 1 tell vou 
plaine, 

I have a hive of humble bees swarmynge in my 
braine. 

Unxnown, Respublica. Act i, sc. 1. (1553) 

About he fices, 
As though his hed wear full of bees. 
THomMas CHURCHYARD, Chippes, p. 55. (1575) 
His head is full of bees. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (¢ 
1598) With a note “of drunkards,” a mean- 
ing which is repeated in FRANKLIN, Drinker's 
Dictionary. (1748) 

He has a head full of bees! 

Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair Act i. (1614) 
Sure he has a ged-bee in his brain. 

Aruna Beun,The False Count .Act ii,se.3.( 1682) 


8 
Where becs are there is honey. 

THowas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 77. (1633) 
Furter, Gnomologia. No. §636. (1732) Ray 
(Proverbs, Ὁ. 60) adds, “Where there are 
industrious persons there is wealth, for the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 

He was the bee that made the honey. 
Jamers Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 128.(1721) 


9 
A dead Bee, wil make no hony. (Ape morta, 
non fa mele.) 

Jons Frontio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27, (1578) 


BEE 


one 


A dead bee will make no honey; 

But from dead bees it’s had for money. 
ΤΟΙ͂Ν Davies, The Scourge of Folly. No. 227. 

(1611) 

When bees are old they yield no honey. 
THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 146. (1633) 

A dead bee maketh no honey. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1096. (1640) 

Old Bees yield no Honey. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3706.(1732) 


1 
Good Bees never turn to Drones. 
Titomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1702.(1732) 


2 

The Bee. from her Industry in the Summer, 

eats Honey all the Winter. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4405.(1732) 


3 
Hit takes a bee fer ter git de sweetness οὐ ἢ 
de hoar-houn’ blossom, 
Jor: Cuanoite Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tron’ Proverbs, (1880) 
While Honey lies in every Flower, no doubt, 
It takes a Bee to get the Honey out. 


GUITERMAN, .{ Poet's Proverbs, p. 13. (1924) 
4 


Ther ts matter of poison to the spider where 
would be matter of honi to the bee. 

Gauriet EHvavey, Letter-Book, p. 28 (1873) 
Ther frequented to his lodzing, as well the Spider 
to sucke posson of his fine wit, as the Bee to 
vather Hunny. 

Joun Lyiv. Exphues (Arber). p. 38) (1579) 

A flower, where men. like bees and spiders, may 
Bear poison, or else sweets and wat away. 


BEAUMONT AND Froetener, Four Plays: The - 


Triumph of Honour. (c. 1614) 


Where the bee sucks honey, the spider sucks — 


poton 
Titowtas Dranet, Bibliotheca, po 123. (16338) 
Futter, Gnomologta No S661. (17482) 
The bee and the serpent often sip from the self- 
same flower 
Vistesso umore ) 


Mrrastasto, Vorte d’Abcle Pt. i. (ες. 1734) 


Ah woe is me, woe, woe is me, 

Alack and welladay! 

For pitty. Sir, find out thet Bee, 

Which bore my Love away. 

Tle seek him in vour Bonnet brave. 

Rorert Herrick, The Mad Maids Song.(1648) 
A Scripturest thou proves, as he was, 

In whose fool bonnet case a bee was. 

Sesccry Corvin, Whiges Sup piication 

49 (1681) 
There is a bee in their bonnet, 

WAITER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 21. (1821) 
I... began to question whether Taffy's master 
might not have had a bee in his bonnet. 

Davin Moir, The Life of Mansie Waugh. Ch 

24. (1824) 
He may have a bee in his bonnet, .but he is not 
a hypocrite. 
CuHar.es Rrave, The Cloister and the Hearth 


Ch. 97. (1860) Reade repeats¢the phrase in 
Hard Cash, ch. 40. (1863) 


Pt il, 
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ἼΗΙ mare’s nest, what bee in the bonnet was 
this? 
S. J. Werman, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 32. (1922) 
Somcbody had put a bee in his ear. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 152. (1940) 
It’s the old bee still buzzing in the old bonnet. 
Dorotiy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, p. 
44. (1942) 
Don’t get that bee in your bonnet, old boy. 
AGATHA Curistig, Afurder in Retrospect, p. 17. 
(1942) O.E.D. explains that “to have a bee 
in one’s bonnet” means to have a fantasy. 
an eccentric whim, a craze on some puint, a 
“screw loose.” Partripce. Dictionary of 
Clichés, says it means “to be a crank about 
something. A bee, so placed, excites and flus- 


ters a person.” 
6 


A bee was never caught in a shower. 
Ricuakp INwarps, Weather Lore, 146. (1893) 
For other weather proverbs about bees see 
IN WARDS. 


7 

That which is not good for the swarm. neither 
is it good for the bee. (τὸ τῷ σμήνει μὴ 
σιμῴέρον οὐδὲ TH MEALTIN σιμφέρει.) 

Marcus AURLLIUS, Meditations. Bk. vi, sec. 54. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

No matter how you seem to fatten on a crime. 
that can never be good for the bee which is bad 
for the hive. 

R. W. Everson, Lecturcs and Brocrafhieal 
Studies: The Severetenty of Ethics (1849: 
The proverb is sometimes put the other way: 
“What's good for the bee is good fur the 
hive.” 

8 
A bee-line, or, in other words. a straight line 

E. A. Pot, The Geld-Bug. (1843) 

He started off in a bee line, a waving and sinuous 
line right and left. 

HOD. Τπόξκεαι, Attain, 30 Sept. rss? 
There are ever appearing in the world men who. 
almost as soon as they are born, take a bec-line 
to the rack of the inquisition, the axe of the 
tvrant. 

Emerson Society and Solitude: Courage. 1870) 


Il—Bee: Its sting 


a 
Wise Nature has combined in the bee the 
sweetness οὐ its honey with the sharpness of 
its sting. (Providencia junté Ja naturaleza 
acudida la dulzura de la miel con lo picante 
de! aguijon en le abeja.) 

BattasaR Gracian, Ordcaulo Manual. Maxim 

ἈΦ, (1647) 


10 

They had tails like unto scorpions, and there 
were stings in their tails. (Aculei erant in 
caudis earum.} 

New Testament: Revelation, ix, 10. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
Favel farith rveht even as dothe the be; 
Honv-mowthed., full of swetays is she. 

But loke behynde and ware ye fro hir stenre 

Unknown, Passe Forth, Pilgrime. (c. 1440) 
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He beginneth in manner of a Scorpion to sting 
you with his tayle, in speaking yll of you. 

STteFano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 69. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

The Bee that hath honey in hir mouth, hath a 
sting in hir tayle. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 79. (1579) 
Who knows not where a wasp does wear his 
Sting? In his tail. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 
1, 214. (1593) The French say, “A la queue 
git le venin” (The poison fies in the tail). 

Youthful lusts and worldly delights .. . carry 
honey in their mouths, but they have a sting in 
their tails. 

Wiutiam Secxer, Sermons, i, 22. (1660) 

Bees that have Honey in their Mouths, have 
Stincs in their Tails. 

Tromas Furcter, Gnomologiu. No. 959. (1732) 

HoNEY IS SWEET BUT THE BEE STINGS, see under 


Honey. 
1 


Same say the bee stings: but I say, ’tis the 
bee's wax. 
SHAKESPEARE, [1 Henry WI, iv, 2, 88. (1590) 


2 

Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, 

Till he hath lost his honey and his sting; 

And being once subdued in armed tail, 

Sweet honey and sweet notes togther fail. 

SHAKESPEARE, Trotlus and Cressida. Act v, sc 

10, }. 42. (1601) The bee dies when he loses 
his sting. 


He is not worthy of the honey-comb 
Who shuns the hives because the bees have 
stings. 
Unxnown, Locrine. Act iii. sc. 2. (1595) One 
of the spurious plays attributed to Shake- 
speare. 


BEEF 
4 


There's nothing picturesque in beef. 
Wittram Compe, Dr. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque. Canto xiv. (1812) 


Waiter! raw heefsteak for the gentleman's 
eye,—nothing like raw beefsteak for a bruise, 
sir; cold lamp-post very good, but lamp-post 
inconvenient. 

ὶ Dickens, Pickuick Papers. Ch. 2. (1836) 


Oh! the roast beef of England, 
And Old England's roast beef. 
Henry Frecotnc, The Grub-street Opera. Act 
bid, sc. 2. (1731) 


7 
A Sir-loyne of heef was set before Him (so 
knighted, saith tradition, by this King Henry) 
(VEIT). 

Thomas Furtier, Church-History of Britain. 

Pt. vi, ch. 2, p. 299. (1655) 

Miss Notable: But pray, why {fs it called a 
sirloin? Lord Smart; Why you must know, that 
our king James I., who loved good eating, being 


invited to dinner by one of his nobles, and seeing 


BEER 


--------ὄ--... ὄ ...-, τ ................- wey: πον 


a large loin of beef at his table, he drew out his 
sword, and in a frolic knighted it. 

Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. ἃ. (1738) 
“For its merit, ] will knight it and make it 
Sirloin,” is also attributed to Charles I], on 
being told that a piece of beef which par- 
ticularly pleased him was called the loin- - 
a humorous invention, for the word is de- 
rived from sur-loin, the upper part of the 
loin. 

One fat Sir Loin possesses more sublime 
Than all the airy castles built by rhyme. 

Jonn Worcor (PETER Prinpar), Bossy and 

Pioszs. Pt. ii. (ς. 1790) 


8 
What say you to a piece of beef and mustard ” 
Suakespeare, The Taming of the Shrew, ἵν, 3, 
22) (1594) 
We had cakes, and powdered beef, and ale. 
Sascvet Pepys, Diary, 29 May, 1662. 
9 
Iam a great eater of beef, and 1 believe that 
dovs harm to my wit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 89 (1599) 
Sporkish: Beet is man’s meat. my lord. 
Smart: But, my lord, T say beef is the hing of 
meat. 
Switt, Polite Conversation, Dial. iu. (1733) 


BEER 


See also Ale 

40 
Sit not in the beer-house 

Avern-em-art, Teaching How to Live. Col 24, 

1 22. ¢c. 700 8 c.) Griftith, tr. 

Give a hand to an old man when he is sated 
with beer 

ἈΜῈΕΝ EM-aptT, Teaching How to Live, 25, 8 


41 
A double glass οὐ the inwariable 
Dicntss, Prekuick Papers. Ch. 33. (2836) 
12 
Lay not a churle vpon a gentleman, drink not 
beere after wine 

Lewis Evans, Withals Dictionary Revised, sig. 
D7. (1586) 

And after to drink beere, ner will nor can 
He lay a churle upon a gentieman. 

Jous Taytox, tHe water-port, Drinke and 
Welcome, |. 20. (1637) 

I will never put the carle above the gentleman 

Janus Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, 186, (1721) 
Refusing to drink ale after claret. 

Smart: Will vou taste a glass of October? Fale] 
Never.: No, faith. my lord: T like sour wine, 
and won't put a churl upon a gentleman. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. tt. (1738) 

Wine on beer never fear; 

Beer on wine always clecline. 
(Wein auf bier, das rat’ ich dir; 
Bier auf Wein, das lass’ sein.) 

Usxsown. An old German jingle. However. 
there is another one which says, “Bier aul 
Wein, das schmccht fein” (Beer on wine 
that tastes fine). 


Cider on beer is very good cheer, 
But beer upon cider’s a rider, 
MaArcuant, Praise of Ale, p. 462. (1888) 


1 

Malt is aboue wheate with him. 
Joun Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1546) 

What’s better than the beer that’s made of malt? 
James Hower, Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 

They may sit in the Chair, that have Malt to sell. 
Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4967.(1732) 


2 
They who drink beer will think beer. 

Wasnincton Irvine, Sketch Book: Stratford. 
(1818) Irving quotes this, without indicating 
its origin. It has been attributed to Bishop 
William Warburton, and hds been parodied, 
“They who drink water will think water.” 

3 
Cannes of beer... fil’d with nick and froth. 

Saxccen Rowtannos, The Four Knaves, Ὁ. 48. 
(1600) 

Nick and troth built the Pve at Aldgate. 

Unxsown, New Dictionary of the Canting 
Crew, ὧν HE “Nick and froth.” a proverbial 
phrase for the tapster’s trick of giving exces- 
sive froth. As the Germans sav, “Schaum ist 
hein Boer” (Froth is not beer). 

4 
Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small 
beer? 

Sivkesreare, 1] Henry IV, ti. 2, 7 
“Small beer weak beer; hence fig 
matters. small things” OF D 

By my treth, Edo now remember the poor crea- 
ture. small beer 

Suvkespe are. 1] HWenry IV, ii, 5. 12 (1898) 
She was a wight. if ever such wight were, oo. 
To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. 

SHNKESPEARE. Othella, ti, 1.159, (1608) “Two 
such chroniclers of small beer.” - The Acad- 
ον, 28 Sept. SSO) Chroniclers of trifles 

Col: Give mea glass of small beer, if it be good 
Soot: Why, colondl, they sav there is no such 
thing as good small beer, geod brown bread. or 
a wooed old Woman. 

Swarr, Polite Conversation, Dial. ii, C1738) 
Express her self-esteem by the popular phrase. 
that she did net ‘think small beer of herself.” 

Troms pe Quiney, Style. (1840) 

She had found that most worried men felt: better 
if she chronicled small beer. 
HC ΠΥ The Apprehensive Dog yyl8.1942) 


(1 Ὁ) 
trifling 


5 
The employment by hands of boys and girls 
to fetch beer for them, or in other words to 
“rush the growler.” 

Unknow, -trlicle, N.Y. Herald, 29 July, 188s, 

p. 1571. 

He was one of the first to put down his share of 
the zrowler’s contents. 


H. Patsrr, Stories of the Base Ball Field, Ὁ. 70. 
(1890) 
At these visits the most frequently used utensil 
was the “can” or “growler,” 
Owen Kitnare, Afy Mamie Rose, Ὁ. 24. (1903) 
BrEtR AND SKITTLES, see under Lret, 


BEGGAR 


BEGGAR 
See also Asking 
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6 
Vagrant rogues are neuer out of their way. 
Tnomas ApAMs, Works, p. 120. (1629) 
A beggar [15] never out of his way. 
THOMAS FULLER, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1650) 
Beggars are never out of their Way. 


Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 965. (1732) 
7 


It is better to die than to beg. (κρεῖσσον 
ἀποθανεῖν ἢ ἐπαιτεῖν.) 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
x}, 28. (c. 190 B.c.) The Vulgate is, ‘“Melius 
est enim mori quam indigere.” 

Begging is sweet in the mouth of the shameless. 
but in his belly there shall burn a fire. (ἐν 
στόματι adradots γλικανθήσεται ἐπαίτησις, και 
ἐν κοιλία αὐτού wtp καήσεται.) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, xl. 30. The Vulgate 
is. ‘In ore imprudentis condulcabitur inopia. 
et in ventre ecius ignis ardebit.” 

It is better to die in indigence than to expose one’s 
wants to another. 

Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. 3. Apologue 3. (c. 12758) 

8 
Beggar. one who has relied on the assistance 
of his friends. 

AwBRoseE Bierce, Devil's Dictionary. (1906) 

9 
Small invitation will serve a beggar. 
H G.Bonn Handbook of Proverbs,p.487.(1885) 


1 
He begs lke a cripple at a cross. 
Joun Brapy, Clavis Calendarta, i, 334. (18123 
Quoted as an old saying still in common usw 
He becged like a cripple at a cross. very urgently 
ΕΝ. Rorixnson, Whitby Glossary, 40 (1858) 
11 
In the ende thei go home . 
harne. 
Δ ΠΠΙΑΜ Burrein, 4A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, ἡ. 78. (1864) 
Walking home by Beggars Bush for a penance 
Ropert GREENE, A Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
fter, (1592) 
They have danc‘d a galliard at begcars’-bush. 
Hexry Porter, The Two Angric Women of 
Abington (1899) 
“This is the wav to Beggar’s-bush.” It is spoken 
of those who use dissolute and improvident 
courses, which tend to poverty; Begear’s-bush 
heing a tree notoriously known, on the left hand 
of the London read. King James having heard 
_. . how Sir Francis [Bacon] had prodigiously 
rewarded a mean man... . “Sir Francis.” said 
he. “vou will quickly come to Beggar’s-bush; and 
I may even go along with vou, if beth be sa 
bountiful.” 
Tiowas Furter, Worthies of England: Hunts, 
it, 98. (1662) 


. . by beggers 


12 
When Cerberus and Mr. Profane met, they 
were presently as great as beggars. 
Joun Bunyan, The Holy War, Ὁ. 260. (1682) 
As friendly, as intimate. 
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1 
A beggar’s scrip is never filled. (πτωχοῦ πῆρα 
ov winw arn.) 

CaLuimacHus, Fragment. (c. 250 B.c.) As 
quoted by ZeNopotus and by Erasmus, 
Adugia, ii, v, 24, who gives the Latin, “Men- 
dici pera non impletur.’”?” The Germans 
say, “Bettelsack ist bodenlos” (Beggars’ bags 
are bottomless). 

Beggars’ scrips are always empty. (πτωχῶν οὐλαὶ 
ἀεὶ Kevai.) 

Suipas, Lexicon, xii, 32. An old Greek proverb 
also quoted by Zenobius. 

It would make a beggar beat his bag. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 228. (1678) 
2 
Maugree thyn heed, thou most for indigence 
Or stele, or begge, or borwe thy despence! 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 

the Tale of the Man of Lawe, |. 104. (c.1386) 
Thou wilt beg or steale, er thou dye. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


3 
I prefer to earn what I get rather than to beg 
for it. (Emere malo, quam rogare.) 

Cicero, Jn Verrem. Pt. i. (70 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasmMts, Adagia, i, ili, 20. The proverb was 
used by many Latin writers—Seneca, Apu- 
leius, Plautus. There is another one: “He 
pays no small price for a thing who gets it 
by entreaty” (Neque enim levi mercede emit. 
qui precatur). See under ASKING. 

I had leuer bye than begge. 
R:iCHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 19. (1539) 


Sue a beggar, and get a louse. 

Joun~ Crarkxe, Paroemiolocia Anglo- Latina, 
p. 72. (1639) Eomunp Gayton, Festivious 
Notes on Don Quixote, p. 83. (1654) 

Goce to law with a beggar, thou shalt gett a lowse 

James Howe rr, English Proverbs. (1659) 

A beggar pays a benefit with a louse. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 98. (1670) 
FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 10. (1732) 

Marry a beggar, and get a louse for your togher 

James Kecry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 245.(1721) 
A similar Scottish one is, “Gie a beggar a 
bed. and he'll repay you wi’ a louse.” 

Sue a Beggar, and catch a Louse. 

Oswatp Dyxes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 127. 
(1709) “What can be more ridiculous,” asks 
Dykes, ‘than to sue a Beggar, when the 
action must needs cost more than he is 
worth? What can we have of a Cat, but 
the Skin? What of a Beggar, but Disappoint- 
ment and Discredit ?” 

Sue a flea and catch a bite. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 378. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
One beggar is enough at a door. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 187. (1639) 


6 

You scratch a beggar one day before you die. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 209. (1639) 

You'll scratch a Beggar before you die. 
THomas FULLER, Guomologia. No.6035.(1732) 
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You'll scratch a beggarman’s back yet. 
P.W. Joyce, English as We Speak, p.194.(1910) 


7 
A beggar’s life is for a king. 

FRANCIS Davison, Song. (1602) Another song 
in the Poetical Rapsody, signed only A.W.., 
has the line, “None but beggars live at ease.” 

A real beggar is indeed the true and only king. 
(Der wahre Bettler ist Doch einzig und allein 
der wahre Konig.) 

Lessinc, Nathan der Weise. Act ii, sc. 9. (1779) 

Beggars, beggars, are the happy folk; 

They love one another. Long live beggars! 

(Les gueux, les gueux, Sont les gens heurcux; 

Ils s'aiment entre eux. Vivent les gucux!) 
BERANGER, Les Gueux. (1815) 

KING AND BEGGAR, See under KING. 


8 

Much ado to bring beggars to the stocks. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 14. (1633) 

Much ado to bring beggurs to stocks; and when 

they come there, they'll not put in their legs. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 60. (1670) 


9 
Euen the vulgar would begge him for a foole. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 187. (1591) 
Ile beg him for a fool. 
Jouwn Lyrty, Mother Bombie Acti, sc. 1 (1592) 
You are my guardian, best beg me for a fool now. 
MIDDLETON aND Row rey, The Spunish Gipsy. 
ο Act ui, sc. 2. (1653) 
1 
Living I was naked, dead behold my cloak 
(Nudus eram vivus, mortuus ecce tegor.) 
Thomas ἔστι Ἐκ, The Holy Stute: Of Tombes 
(1642) Quoted as a beggar’s epitaph. 
1 
Say, mister, have yer got a dime? 
O. Henry, The Diamond of Kali (1911) 
Brother, can you spare a dime ? 

E. Y. Harsurc. Title and refrain of song 
(1932) An oft-heard petition at the depth 
of the depression in the United States, 1932 -3 
Montaigne notes that a form of beguing in 
Italy was, “Fate ben per voi’ (Do me some 

; good for your own sake). 

1 

Beggar is jealous of beggar. (πτωχὸς πτωχῴ 
φϑονέει.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 26 (c. 800 Β5.-ς.) 
See also under Travnet. The Latin is, “Etiam 
mendicus mendico invidet.” 

on vata is wo that anothir in-to the towne 
goth. 

Forster, ed., Douce MS., 52. (c. 1350) 

One begger byddeth wo that another by the dore 
shuld go. 

Ricnarp TAVERNER, Translations from ἕναν. 
mus, fo. 9. (1539) 

One foole cannot indure the sight of another, 
and one beggar is woe that another by the doore 
should goe. 

Ropert ArMIN, A Nest of Ninnies, p. 47.(1608) 
The Germans say, “Dem einen Hund ist es 
leid wenn der andere in die Kiiche geht” 
(One dog growls when the other goes into 
the kitchen). 
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1 
Of trouth ye beg at a wrong mans dur, 
There is nothyng more vayne, as your selfe 
tell can, 
Than to beg a breeche of a bare arst man. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
He . . . claps his dish at the wrong man’s door. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
il, sc. 7. (1596) 
Beg from beggars and you'll never be rich. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 62. (1721) 
If you have to beg, knock at the large gates only. 
J. L. Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 19. 
(1817) Ask assistance only from those who 
can help you. 


2 

Nay (quoth I) be they wynners or Joosers, 

Folke saie alwaic, beggers should be no 
choosers. 

Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

Beggars, vou know, must bee no choosers 

STEPHEN Gosson, Schoole of Abuse,p.73.(1879) 

Mv lord. says I, beggars must not be choosers. 

Sir JOHN VANBRUGH, Journey to London. Act 
iil. (ς. 1726) See also Scott, Familiar Letters, 
li, 62. (1819) Reaper, Hard Cash, ch. 23. 
(1863) Stevenson, Master of Ballantrac, 
ch. 3. (1330) 

Beggars and Borrowers must be no Chusers. 

Tomas Furter, Gnomologta. No 961. (1737) 
The French sav, “Il ne choisit pas qui cm- 
prunte” (He who borrows does not choose). 

Bezgars mustn't be choocsers. 
TrotLope, Barckester Towers. Ch. 15. (1857) 
Keggars can't be choosers. 

Josepy Suearinc, Blanche Fury, Ὁ. 76. (1939) 
Witrtram Iriss, Phantom Lady, Ὁ. 238. 
(1942) The French say, “Faute de souhers, 
on va nu-pieds” (When slippers are lacking, 
one gocs barefoot) 


Shameful crauyng (quoth he) must haue 
shameful nate. 

Jous Hevwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1862) 
A shameless beggar must have a shameful denial. 
Joun Crarne, Paroemiclogia, p. 37, (1639) 

A good asker should have a good naysay. 
Fercvson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 4. (c. 1595) 

Shameless craving must have shameful nav. 
Jous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141, (1670) 

A sturdy beggar should have a stout naysaver. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 21. (1721) 

A shameless Beggar must have a short Denial. 
THOMAS Fuller, Gnomologia. No. 392. (1732) 


as makes a beggar first that first relieves 
mm. 


Tromas Hrywoon, The Royal King and the 
Loyal Subject. (1637) 


The petition of an empty hand is dangerous. 
(Vacuare manus temcraria petitio est.) 
: Jonun or Sartsaury, Policraticus, ν, 10. (1476) 


He’s a proud beggar that makes his own alms. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 1§2.(1721) 
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7 
A prowde hert in a beggers brest. 
Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 56. (c. 1430) 
See under HEART. 


8 
I am ashamed always to be begging for the 
same thing. (Pudet et metuo semperque 
eademque precari. ) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 15, 1. 29. (a. pb. 13) 


9 
A beggar is safe in risking anything. (Inops 
audacia tuta est.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 119. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The beggar maie syng before the theefe. 

JoHn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 

See under POvERTY. 

Beggars fear no Rebellion. 
Begyars can never be Bankrupts. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia.Nos.962-3.(1732) 


10 

The horseleach hath two daughters. crying, 
Give, give. (Sanguisugae duae sunt filiae. di- 
centes: Affer, Affer.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxx, 15. (c. 350 B.c ) 
These two wicked instruments, who, with the 
two “daughters of the horse Ieech,”’ were always 
crying. Give, give. 

Thomas Futter, Worthies of England: Staf- 

fordshtre, iti, 133. (1662) 
The morning attendants of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham—all genuine descendants of the daughter of 
the horse-leech, whose cry is “Give, give.” 

WALTER Scort.Peveril of the Pcak.Ch.38.( 1823) 


11 
Better to die a beggar than live a beggar. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1670) 
Futter. Gnomologia. No. 888. (1732) See 
also under AVARICE. 


12 
Beggars breed and rich men feed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 60. (1670) 
Kevry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 75 (1721), with 
the comment, “Poor people's children find 
support in the service of the rich.” 


13 
It is better to be a beggar than a fool. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 81. (1813) 
Better a bright beggar than a muddy millionaire. 
A. R. Movcre, Proverbs from Ninepo. See 
Doo.it1re, Chanese Proverbs, it, 327. (1872) 


14 
Trash and trumpery is the highway to beg- 
Kary. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 211. (1678) 
Trash and Trumperv Is the Wav to Beggarvy. 
grouns FuLLER, Gnomologta. No.6091.(1732) 


1 
She loves the poor well, but cannot abide 
beggars. 


Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 350. (1678) 
16 


The touchstone discerns what is gold, and 
the beggar knows who is stingy. 


ΡΝ Gulistan. Ch. 7, Apol. 19. (ς. 1258) 


Beggarv is valiant. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 2, $9. (1590) 
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Being rich, my virtue then shall be 
To say there is no vice but beggary. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Jokn, ii, 1, 595. (1596) 
1 


To beg does not degrade a noble mind. (οὐδὲν 
κακίων πτωχός, εἰ καλώς φρονεῖ.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕ5, Fragments. No. 752. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 21 B. 


Thys grete nombur of sturdy beggarys therby 
schold utturly taken away. 

Tromas Starkey, England in the Reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, p. 176. (c. 1538) A 
sturdy beggar was “an able-bodied man 
begging without cause, and often with vio- 
lence.”—O.E.D. 

The Heroes appear only like sturdy Beggars. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 48. (1711) 

He's an absent-minded beggar, and his weak- 
nesses are great. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc, The Absent-Minded Beg- 
gar. (1899) Of the British soldier. 


As for begging, it is safer to beg than to take. 
but it is finer to take than to beg. 
Oscar Wirpe, The Soul of Man Under Social. 
ism. (1891) 


4 

He's like the blind beggars οἱ Bolonia, a man 
must give 'um a halfpenny to sing, and two- 
pence to hold their tongues. 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act ii, sc. 4. (1662) 
Art thou related to the bagpiper of Bujalance, 
who asked a maravedi for playing, and ten for 
leaving off ? 

H. ΝΥ. Loncretrow, The Spunish Student. Act 

i, sc. 2. (1840) 
That peculiarly humorous one, .. . “The piper 
of Bujalance, (who got) one maravedi to strike 
up and ten to leave off.” 

Joun Orsaessy, Don Quixote, ii, 4. (1885) 


5 
What thinke ye as the Prouerb goes that beg- 
gars haue no lice? 
Rosert WILSON tHe Exvper, Cobblers Proph- 
ecy, 1. 836. (1894) 
I care not to be the louse of a lazar. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 1, 72. 
(1601) 
A Louse is a Beggar’s companion. 
NICHOLAS Breton, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 


IIl—Beggars on Horseback 


Play with a slave, he will show thee his arse. 

J. L. Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 37. 

(1817) Low people become insolent if ad- 
mitted to familiarity. 


7 
When a man who has never mounted a donkey 
gets one to ride, he kills it. 
S. G. Crampton, Racial Proverbs, p. 357. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
When a slave mounts a camel he wants to ride 
on both humps. 
Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, ἢ. 518. An Egyp- 
tian proverb. 
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Give a slave ἃ rod, and he'll beat his master. 
Joun Crarke, Puroemiologia, p. 193. (1639) 
Give a clown your finger, and he'll take your 
whole hand. 

Joun νυ, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) The 
Spanish form is, “Al villano dadle el pie, y to- 
marse ha la mano” (Give a clown your foot, 
and he'll take your hand). 

Gifts make Beggars bold. 
Tnomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1651.(1732) 


9 
Set a foole on a stoole, either he wyl sing, or 
play with his foot. (Metti il matto sul bancho, 
ὁ gioca di piede, 6 di canto.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
10 
As the Prouerbe in Englande is, Set a Knaue 
on horsebacke, and you shall see him shoulder 
a Knicht. 

Barxany Gooce, tr., Foure Bookes of Hus- 

bundry, p. 47. (1477) 

Ride tantivy to the devil, like a beggar on bhorse- 
back. (Monter dessus, comme Herbault sus 
paouures vens.) 

Raperais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv. ch. 52. (1548) 
Motteux, tr. 

Set a beggar on horsback and hee will never 
alight. 

Gtorce Prertig, Petite Pullace: 
Pusiphue, p. 221. (1576) 

Set a bezger on horsebacke, and they say he will 
neuer light 

Rosert GREENE, Orpharion. (1599) 

Set a begeger on horseback, and he will gallop. 
Witrivse CAMpDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 330. (1605) 
Set a bexvar on horsebacke, and he wil runne bis 

horse out of breath 

Trosas Draxe, Bibliotheca, ἢ. 163. (1616) 

Such bezears 
Once set οὐ horseback, vou have heard, will ride— 
How far, you had best to look to. 

BEAUMONT AND Fretcier, The Scornful Lady. 
Act iv, sc. 2. (1616) 

Nothing so intolerable as a fortunate fool. ... 
Asperius nihil est humili, cum surgit in altum: 
set a begger on horscback and he will ride a 
gallop. 

Rospert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iti, mem. 2. (1621) Quoting Clau- 
dian, /n Eutropium, i, 181. 

There is an old prouerbe, that oft hath been try'd. 
Set οἰκο on horse-back, to th’ gallowes heel 
ride. 

Unknown, A Pepysian Garland, p. 241 (1626) 
A beggar mounted on the back of honour rides 
post to the devil. 

Tuomas Apims, Sermons, i, 116. (1629) 

Set a beggar on horse-back, he'll ride to the devil. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1670) 
Ray quotes Claudian’s “Asperius nihil est 
humili cum in altum” (Nothing is harsher 
than a humble man raised to a height), the 
French, “Il n'est orgueil que de pauvre en- 
richi” (There is no pride like an enriched 
beggar’s), and the Italian, “I! villan nobili- 
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tado non conosce il parentado” (The clown 
ennobled does not know his kindred). There 
is a J.atin proverb which puts it the other 
way, ‘Mendico ne parentes quidem amici 
sunt” (To a beggar not even his own parents 
are friends). Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, 
ii, 51. 
There is no pride like that of a Beggar set on 
Horseback who makes nothing of riding over his 
Quondam-Friends, and trampling his former Ac- 
quaintances, or Benefactors, under Foot. 
OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 98.(1709) 
Such is the sad effect of wealth—rank pride— 
Mount but a beggar, how the rogue will ride. 
Joun Worcot (PETER Pinvar), Epistle to 
Lord Lonsdale. (1782) 
“Set a beggar on horseback an’ he'll ride to the 
deevil.” .. . Anither οὐ the same kind—‘“Reck 
comes aye doun again, however high it flees.” 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Tales of the Borders, iii, 
335. (1837) The French say, “Mets un rustre 
en selle, et il partira au galop” (Put a boor 
in the saddle and he departs at a gallop) ; 
the Germans, “Wenn ein Bettler auf’s Pferd 
kommt, so kann ihm kein Teufel mehr vor- 
eilen” (When a beggar gets on horseback, 
the devil cannot outride him); the Span- 
iards, “Quando el villano esta en el mulo, ni 
conoce ἃ Dios, ni al mundo” (When a clown 
is on a mule, he remembers neither God nor 
the world) 


1 
When one is on horseback, he knows all things. 
Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 980. (1640) 
A man well mounted is ever choleric. 
GSeorGE Herrsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1023 


The adage must be verified, 
That beggars mounted run their horse to 
death. 


SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry WI, i, 4, 127. (1591) 
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See also Start 


3 
From the beginning. (ἀπὸ βαλβίδω».) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 1189. (424 B.c.) 
“Ab initio” is the Latin. 

From the very hearth, as the phrase goes (ἀφ 
‘Eorias.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 846. (422 B.c.) 
Prato, Euthyphro. Sec. 3A. (ς. 375 B.c.) At 
festivals, the first libations were poured to 
Hestia, the goddess of the hearth, and hence 
the phrase “From the hearth” became a 
proverb for making a good beginning. 

I am merely sweating at the foot of the steep. 
(Clivo sudamus in imo.) 

Ovip, Heroides. No. xx, 1. 41. (ς. 8.c. 10) I 
have scarcely made a beginning. Ovid is 
writing a love letter, and warns the lady 
that he has still a thousand wiles, and in- 
tends to try them all if necessary. The Ger- 
mans say, “Da stehen dic Ochsen am Berge,” 
(Here stand the oxen at the foot of the 
mountain). 
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Let us begin at the hearthstone, as the saying is. 
(πρῶτον μὲν οἷν ὥσπερ ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας ἀρξάμενοι.) 
Ῥι ΤΆΚΟΗ, Moralia: On Having Many Friends, 
93E. (c. A.D. 95) 
He that climbs a ladder must begin at the first 
round. 
Wa ter Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 7, (1821) 
My way is to begin with the beginning. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 7. (1818) 
“Where shall I begin, please your Majesty ὁ he 
asked. “Begin at the beginning,” the King said, 
very gravely, ‘and go on till you come to the 
end: then stop.” 

Lewis Carrow, Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 


; land. Ch. 12. (1865) 


To the beginner belongs the merit, even 
though the successor surpass him. 

J. L. Burcxuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 494. 
(1817) There is a similar Greek proverb of 
unknown origin, συγγνώμη πρωτοπείρα (Al- 
lowance is to be made for him who first 
attempts a thing). 

But she wept first. her tears excited mine; 
“The merit,” I cried, “belongs to the predecessor.” 


Ipx MALeK IBN E'RAKAA, of Damascus (c 750) 
5 


In this matter of governments everything 
depends upon the beginning. (En esto de los 
gobiernos todo es comenzar. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch 33. (1615) 


6 
Every thing, a ginning hath it nede. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, L 
671. (c. 1380) 
Euery thing must haue a begynnynge. 
Boorpr, Dyetary of Helth, Ὁ. 240. (1842) 
Everything hath a beginning. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Suppfoses. Act v,sc.5.(1566) 
All thines have a beginning 
GEOKGE GASCOIGNE, The Glasse of Government 
Act ii, sc. 3. (1875) The Italians say, “Ogni 
cosa vuol principio.” 
Nothing so true As all things have beginning 
James Survey, Love Tricks: Prologue. (1631) 
All things have a beginning (God excepted). 
Fercuson. Scottish Proverbs, p. 4. (ς 1895) 
There must be a beginning to everything. 
Marryvar, Poor Jack. Ch. 31. (18-0) 


7 
The beginnings of all things are small (Om- 
nium enim rerum principia parva sunt.) 
Cicero, De Fintbus. Bk. v. ch. 21, sec. 58. (ς. 
45 8.c.) See also under TRIFLES 


8 

Before beginning, prepare carefully. (Prius 
quam agerrediare, adhibenda est praeparatio 
diligens. ) 

Cicero, De Oficats.Bk.i, ch.21, «ος. 73 (4 B.C.) 
Before you begin, consider. (Antequam incipias, 
consulto.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 70. (1523) 

Whilst we deliberate how to begin, it is already 
too late to begin. (Dum decliberamus quando 
incipiendum sit, incipiere iam serum est.) 

QUINTILIAN, ἐπε μένε: Oratortae. Bk. xii, 

ch. 6, sec. 8. (c. a. do. 80) 
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I do not know how to begin. 
Mary WortLey Montacu, Letters, Ixxx, 132. 
(c. 1762) 


Resist beginnings; too late is the medicine 
prepared when the disease has gained strength 
by long delay. 

(Principiis obsta; sero medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras.) 

Ovi, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 91. (c. {. 8.¢.) 
Quoted by George Pettie in his introductory 
letter to his Petite Pulluce. (1576) 

We must be watchful, especially in the begin- 
ning of temptation. .. . Whence a certain man 
said, Withstand the beginning: after remedics 
come too late. (Unde quidam dixit: Principiis 
obsta: sero medicina paratur.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitutione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 13. (c. 1420) 

Resist beginnings: this maxim closely followed 
would preserve us from almost all our misfor- 
tunes. (Principtis obsta, cette maxime bien suivie 
nous préserverait de presque toutes nos catas- 
trophes.) 

Henri Amster, Journal Intime, 23 Feb., 1870. 
Beware beginnings. 

JOHN CLarke, Parvemiolvgia, p. 259. (1639) 
2 
The greatest distress is to endure the first 
beginning. (Et labor est unus tempora prima 
pati.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 234. (c. 1 B.c.) 
ΡΣ begynnynge is harde and of greate diffy- 
culte. 

Ricnarp Wuitrorp, Werke for Householders, 

sig. A8. (1537) 
Each goodly thing is hardest to begin. 

Eomunp Spenser, The Fuerie Queene Bk. i, 
canto x. st. 6. (1589) 

The beginning is always difficult (Wan shih ch'i 
(οὐ nan.) 

Wititram Scarsoroucnu, Chinese Proverbs No. 
81. (1875) The Germans say, “Aller Anfang 
ist schwer.” 

THE FIRST STEP THAT CUSTS, see under Step. 


3 
All things in their beginning are good for 
something. 

Greorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Things are always at their best in their beginning. 
(Les choses valent toujours mieux dans leur 
source.) 

Braise Pascar, Lettres Provinciales. Let. 2. 
(1656) Or, according to the German proverb, 
quoted by Goethe, “Aller Anfang ist heiter” 
(Every beginning is cheerful). 


4 
Beginning pottery with a wine-jar. (ἐν σίθῳ 
ἡ xepapeia γιγνομένη.) 

Prato, Laches. Sec. 187B. (ς. 375 8.¢.) Quoted 
as a proverb, meaning to begin with a diffi- 
cukt thing instead of an easy one. See also 
Gorgias, $14E. 

As if fresh from the stocks. (οἷον ἐκ δρυόχων.) 

Prato, Timaeus. Sec. 81B. (c. 375 sc.) 


| 
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5 
Beware of beginning what you may later 
repent. (Cave quicquam incipias quod paeni- 
teat postea.) 

Pubiizius Syrus, Sententiae.No.125.(¢.43 B.C.) 


Eating and scratching wants but a beginning 
Swirt, Polite Conversution. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
Mend the first break, kill the first snake, 
And conquer everything you undertake. 
Η. W. Tnompson, Budy, Boots and Britches, 
p. 485. (1940) 


Soonest begun soonest over. 
Antony Trottopr, Gulden Lion Ch. 20.(1872) 
9 


All glory comes from daring to begin. 
EVcENE F. Ware, Jolin Brown (1508) 


II—Well Begun Is Half Done 


10 

Whatever you are about, begin it) good as a 
whole is a task’s tirst half CIncipe, quidquid 
agas: pro toto est prima operis pars ) 

AUSONIUS, Techno puegniun, VU, 5. (Ga Ὁ ὅλαι, 

To begin an affair is to have it half finished 
(ΕἸ comenzar las cosas vs tenerlas medio aca- 
badas.) 

CervaNtes, Don Quirote Pt. ii, ch. 41. (1608) 
Another Spanish form is. “A> good bevin 
ning is half the battle” 

Getting out well, is a Quarter of the Journey. 

THOMAS ΕΓ ΜΠ ΕΝ, Gnomologia No 1648.(1732) 

A beard well lathered is half shaved 
F. E. Hui, Proverb Lore, p 106. (1902) 
Well begun is half but only half- ended 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, feels, i, 170. (1908) 


11 

The beginning, as the saving goes, is the half 
of every work. (ἀρχὴ yap Acyeras μὲν Huson 
wavros | ἐν ταῖς παροιμίαι} Upjor.) 

Prat, Laws Bk. vi, see TSE (ce 345 Bo) 
In sec. 775E, Plato adds) “The Beginning 
that sits enshrined as a goddess among mor 
tals is the Saviour of all, provided she re 
ceives the honor due her from each one who 
approaches ” He indicates that he is quoting 
ἃ phrase already proverbial, but its author 
is not known. It has been attributed to both 
Pythagoras and Hesied, but has not. been 
found in the writings of cither Sce the quo- 
tation from Rabelais below as to what 
Hesiod really wrote. 

The beginning, as the proverb says, is half the 
whole, so that a bad start does as much harm as 
all the later mistakes put together (ἡ 3 ἀργὴ 
λέγεται ἥμισν εἶναι warrés,) 

Agistotte, Politics. ΒΚ. v, ch 3, sec 2. Cc 
330 5.0.) The proverb is also quoted by 
Anistotix in Nicomachean Ethics, i, 7, 23 

He has accomplished half who has made a bexin- 
ning; dare to be wise; begin! (Dimidium facti 
qui coepit habet; sapere aude; incipe |) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 40. (20 a.c.) 
Erasmus cites this in slightly different form. 
Dimidium facti, gui bene coepit, habet"’ 
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(He has accomplished half who begins well). 
In his Colloquia, Erasmus cites still another 
form, “Christus bene coepta secundet” (May 
Christ further things which are well begun). 

The beginning is half the whole. (ἀρχὴ ἥμισν 

wavrTos.) 

Pui1o, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres? Sec. 116. 
(c. a.D. 40) This is the final form of the 
proverb in Greek, and is cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, ii, 39, who gives the Latin, “Prin- 
cipium dimidium totius.” 

As Hesiod saith, A good beginning of anything is 

the half of it; or, Well begun is half done, ac- 

cording to the old proverb. (Scelon le dict de 

Hesiode, d’vne chascune chose le commencement 

est la moytié du tout: & scelon Je prouerbe com- 

mun, a l’enfourner on faict les pains cornuz.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1548) Al- 
though the proverb is often attributed to 
Hesiod, he did not say “The beginning is half 
the whole,” but “The half is more than the 
whole” (ὅσῳ πλέον ἥμισι' παντότ) See Works 
and Days, |. 40. Nicolas Udall, in his trans- 
lation of Erasmus (No. 17), also ascribed 
the saying to Hesiod, after criticising Diog- 
enes Laertius for attnbuting it to Socrates. 

Hence grew the common place of extolling the 

beginning of cuery thing, Dimidium qué bene coe- 

pit hubet 

Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 183. (1597) 

A work well entered is truly said to be half done 

Daxter Rocers, Nauman, ix, 256. (1642) 

Well begun, is half done. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1670) Also 
in many other collections. A proverb in all 
languages The Itahans say, “Chi ben co- 
mincia ha la meta dell’ opra finito”; the Span- 
iards, “Buen principio Ja mitad es hecho”, 
the French, “Il est bien avance qui a bien 
commence,” “Heureux commencement est 
la moitié de Vaouvre,” “A moitié fait) qui 
commence bien,” or “Affaire bien enfilée. est 
ἃ demi terminéc”; the Germans, “Wohl be- 
gonnen, halb gewonnen.” of “Frisch begon- 
nen, δα} gewonnen.” “Gewagt ist halb 
gewonnen,” “Frisch gewagt ist halb gewon- 
nen,” or “Wohl angefangen, ist halb gcthan.” 

Onlv engage, and then the mind grows heated. 

Begin, and then the work will be completed. 

Gorrug, Faust: Prelude at the Theatre. (1806) 
John Anster, tr. 

A work well begun is half ended. 

HG Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs,p.304.(1855) 


IWi—Beginning and Ending 


Speed in beginning may mean delay in 
ending. (σπειδοντέε re γὰρ σχολαίτερον ar 
παίσαισθε.) 


Arcninamus, Speech to the Spartans, at the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 431 8.c. 
See Tuucyoines, i, 84, 


The end of every matter does not appear at 
Its beginning. (μὴ ἅμα ἀρχῇ πᾶν τέλον κατα" 
φαίνεσθαι.) 


Aatapants, to Xerxes, before the battle of 


eee ae 
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Thermopylae. (480 8.c.) As related by He- 
rodotus, vii, 51. 
Not always does the end of the race agree with 
the beginning. (Non eodem cursu respondent ul- 
tima primis.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 18. (c. 175 B.C.) 
It’s a long road from the inception of a thing 
to its realization. (Le chemin est long du projet 
a Ja chose.) 

Mo ikre, Le Tartuffe. Act iii, sc. 1, 1. 8. (1664) 


3 
The wise man, before beginning an action. 
looks carefully to the end. 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 99. (c. a. ἢ. 100) 
A fool beholdeth only the beginning of his works. 
but a wise man taketh heed to the end. 
Unknown, Dialogues of Creatures, ccvii.(1§35) 


CONSIDER THE END, see under Eno. 
4 


Ife who commences many things finishes but 
few. 
H. G. Bony, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 399. 
(1855) An Italian proverb. 


5 
With the end at the beginning, hke Homer. 
(ὕστερον πρότερον Ὁμηρικῶς.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 16. (ς. 50 B.C.) 
] was not a Ivttle amazed to see them stnke the 
vron which I thought colde, and to make an ende 
before I could heere a beginning. 
Joun Lyiy, Euphues and His Encland: FEu- 
phues Glasse for Europe, p. 466. (1880) 
You always end ere you begin. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
u, 4, 32. (1591) 


6 
Neither head nor feet. (Nec caput, nec pedes.) 
Cickro, Ad Familiares, vii. 31. (ς. SC B.c.) Nei- 
ther beginning nor end. 


7 
That never ends ill which begins in God's 
name. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 109. (1639) 


8 
Well to begin. and not to end so were base. 
Tnomas Dexxer, [ff lt Be Net Good, The 
Devel Is tn Ut. Act i. (1612) 
Good to begin well, better to end well. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p 8. (1670) 
That which began best can't end worst. 
Ronert Browninc, Apparent Failure (1864) 


9 

Better is the end of ἃ thing than the begin- 
ning thereof. (Mclior est finis orationis, quam 
principium. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 8. (c. 780 8...) 
To a bad beginning a good ending. (Re gesta 
pessume gestam probe.) 

Prautus, Trinsommus, 1. 592. (c. 194 ac) 
Often a bad beginning leads to a beautiful friend- 
ship. (Saepe malo principio magna familiaritas 
conflatast.) 

Terrence, Eunuchus, |. 874. (161 8.0.) 

A bad end from a good beginning. (Bonis initiis 
malos eventus.) 

Sarrust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 11. (c. 41 8. C.) 
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All bad examples of anything came orizinally 
from good beginnings. (Omnia mala exempla ex 
rebus bonis orta sunt.) 
Sattust, Belluws Catalinae. Ch. 51, sec. 27. 
Ful sharp biginning breketh ofte at ende. 
CuHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
791. (c. 1380) 
God woot, of thing ful ofte looth bigonne 
Cometh ende good. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
1234. (c. 1380) 
A bad beginning sometimes makes a good ending. 
(Debile principium melior fortuna sequetur.) 
Raserals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
A hard beginnyng makth a good endyng. 
Joux Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
Tourne his yll begynnyng to a good ende. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1562) 
Cloudy mornynges turne to cleere after noones. 
Joun Heywoopo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1562) 
A hard beginning hath a good ending. 
Wittram CamMbDEN, Remains (1870) .p.302.( 1605) 
Evil beginning hours may end in good. 
BEAUMONT AND FLercHer, The Knight of 
Malta. Act ii, sc. 5. (ὁ. 1613) 


1 

Better it is to remedy the begynnynges then 
the endes. (Satius est initiis mederi, quam 
fini.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ti, No. 40. (1508) 
Taverner, tr, fo. 10. (1550) Taverner adds, 
“Stoppe a disease (sayeth the poete Quide) 
while it is in the commynge.” Also Persius, 
Satires, iii, 63 See under DISEASE. 


2 
From a bad beginning comes a bad ending. 
(κακῆς: ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς γίγνεται κακὸν reXos.) 

Evuripipes, Aevlus. Frag. 32. (ς. 413 5.6) 

The Book of Decre<s seith: “selden or with greet 
peyne been causes y-broght to guod ends whanne 
they been baddely bigonne.” 

Cuaucer, Cunterbury Tales: The Tale of Sfe- 

libeus, Sec. 37. (c. 1387) 
For hyt ys oft sene, all eucll bygynnyng hathe a 
foule endyng. 

Uskxsows, Mirk’s Festival, p. 120. (c. 1400) 
Ther gynnyng cursid hadde a wengable fyn. 

Jous Lyveate, Fall of Princes. Bk. viii, 1. 2241. 

(c. 1440) 
A thing ill begun, will come to a worse end. 

Steraxo Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 47. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
An untoward beginning, hath ever an unlucky 
ending. 

Sterano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 71. 
Commonly there commeth an yll ende where 
there was a naughtie beginning. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 385. (1580) 
Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. Act iii, sc.4, }.179.(1601) 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ifl. 

Snaxesprany, Macbeth, iti, 2, 65. (1606) 

ΠῚ comes from ill, 
And as a thing begins, so ends it still. 
Wirttam Morais, The Earthly Paradise: The 
Stealing of the Coif, 1. 140. (1868) 


Bad beginnings, bad endings. (Foedum inceptu, 
foedum exitu.) 

Alrrep HENbeERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 130 
(1869) Quoting Livy. “Quod initio vitiosum 
est non potest tractu temporis convalescere” 
(What is wrong in its beginnings cannot be 
remedied by the passage of time), was a 
maxim of Roman law. Or, as Goethe put it, 
(Spriiche in Prosa), “lf you miss the first 
buttonhole, you will not succeed in button- 
ing up your coat.” 


3 

When you reach the end of your career, just 

take down the sign “Goal” and louk at the 

other side of it. You will find “Beginning 

Point” there. It has been reversed while you 

Were going around the track. 

O. Henry (ΝΥ. 5. Porter), Sociology in Serge 
and Straw. (1910) The Germans sav ‘An- 
fang und Ende reichen ecinander die Hance” 
(Beginning and end shake hands together) 


When you are building a house, do not leave it 
unfinished. (μηδὲ δόμον wor ἀνεπίξεστον 
καταλείπειν.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, 7106 (ς. 500 5... 
Cited by Erasmus, Ada, i, Vi, 26 

The steadfast man who bevins a task strives to 

finish it. (Vir constans quicquid coepit: complere 

laborat.) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catons (ce 175 pe) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loch, p. 628 

Tam beginning; my undertakinys [Ἢ finish. (Ego 

Incipio; conata exequar ) 

Accivus, Atreus. Fray 167, Loeb (ὁ 140 no 5 

Sertorius finishes nothing, Gut he begins ever. 

thing. (Rem peragit nullam Sertorius, inchout 

omnes.) 

MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk iii, epig 79 (eo Ab OO; 

Keen in commencing, neviigent in) concluding 

(Acribus inttis, Incuriose tine) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk vi, sec 17 (ce ἂν 110) 

Whan thou shalt begvnne eny wetke, pray pod of 

helpe to bringe yt to a good conclusion 

Fart Rivers, tr, Dictes und Suyenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 47. (1477) 

Let him that beginncth the song make an end 

Titomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 12 (1643) 

Better never to begin than never to make an end 

Trosas Draxt, Bibliothera, p 31 

Better ne'er hae begun nor ne'er end it. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, pp. 232 (1678) 

Better uncommenced than unfinished (Besser un- 

begonnen, als unvollendet.) 

Ciarces Caner, Six Milles Proverbes, p 384 
(1856) A German proverb. The French sav, 
“Qui commence et ne parfait sa peine perd” 
(He who begins a thing and does not finish 
it loses his labor); or “Il n'a pas fait: qui 
commence” (He has not finished’ who has 
begun). 

Don't start nothin yuh can't finish! 

᾿ Evcene ΟΝ κατα, Anna Christie. Act i. (1221) 


From the egg to the apples. (Ab ovo usque 
ad mala.) 
Honace, Satires. Bk. {, καὶ. fil, 1. 6. (38 p. ¢.) 
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Referring to the first and last dish of a din- 
ner. The Roman dinner usually opened with 
the gustatio or promulsis, supposed to whet 
the appetite, in which eggs played a part, and 
fruit was served as dessert. The phrase is the 
equivalent of the modern “from soup to 
nuts.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 86. 
The French say, “Entre la poire et le fro- 
mare.” 
The stem and stern, as the Greek proverb goes. 
(Prora et puppis, ut Graecorum proverbium est.) 
Cicnro, Ad Familiares. Bk. xvi, epis. 24, sec. 1. 
(44.8 ©.) The Alpha and Omega. The Greek 
is Wpwpa καὶ πριμνα. 
From ba'dhead to baldhead.(A calvo ad calvum ) 
Suriosivus, De Vita Cacsorum: Caligula. Ch. 
xvvil. sec) 2, (120 A 0} When cattle became 
too costly to feed to the wild animals, Calig- 
ula selected criminals to be devoured. The 
criminals would be lined up, each with the 
charges against him tied around his neck 
One das there was a bald-headed man at 
each end of the line, and Caligula, without 
looking at the charges, said “From bald- 
head to bald head.” and motioned that they 
all be led away to the arena. The saving be- 
came a proverb 
Tam beth the prow and the stern (Prora et pup- 
med, dee the beginning and the end. 
κλάμα αν, Morte Encomtum. See 17, (1611) 
In peste pace we past from potage to cheese 
Jous Hrvwoou. Protveris Pt. ii, cho 1. (1846) 
brom th’ οὐκ te th’ apples 
Joun Crvrae. Parcemrelocm, po 3. (1639) 
T sec Nuts to SOUP) 
Koarigskint Brest, You Go Your Way. Ch. 1. 


(ludty They were cating a dinner backwards 
1 


You began better than sou end. (Coepisti 
inelius quam desinis, ) 

Ovin, Henades Bpis inv ht 23) (ο 10 nic.) 
Tha bisunne betere thenne thu ende, 

Unnnowsn ἔστ γ College Homilies κι ἐς 1200) 
[tas commonly scene, Uhat a sinfull Ite. is re- 


warded with a sadeime death, and a sweet begin- 
ning with a sower end, 


Jous Lyty, Euphucs (Acber), p. 185. (1879) 
μετ head and snake's tail 
Doorn, Chinese Vocabudary, ἃ, 183. (1872) 


2 
When, for anv deed, a beginning hath been 
shown by God, straight: indeed is the path 


for pursuing virtue, and fairer 15. its) end. 
("ποῦ δε deckarrot dpyar i ἕκαστον ἐν πράγοτ 
εὐθεία δὴ 1 κέλειθυι ἀρετὰν λαβεῖν  τελειται τε 
sadXinees.) 


, Pinnar, Dance-Songs, Frag. 108 (c. 480 κι 


New beginnings spring from the end. (Alia 
Initia ὁ fine.) 
Piiwy tue Evora, Naturalis Historia. Bk. ix, 
ch. 65. (a. 0, 77) 


It is much easier to begin than to finish. (In- 
cipere multo est quam impetrare facilius.) 
Prautus, Poemulus, 1.974. (c. 194 μι. Ὁ. 
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That which is easily begun is not always lightly 
ended. 

Rospert Greene, Debate Betweene Follie and 

Love. (1584) Works, iv, 198. 
A light beginning, a heavy ending. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 196. (1593) 

It is easy to set a cask rolling. (Dolium volvitur.) 

ALrren Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 89. 

(1869) Easy to start something, but some- 
times difficult to stop it. 
Anybody can start something. 

J. A. Srepp, Salt from My Attic, Ὁ. 21. (1928) 
It's easy enough to start something, but it takes 
rcal guts to finish it. 

PERCIVAL WILDE,Design for Murder,p.13.(1941) 
5 
Everything has a beginning, growth, and con- 
summation. (Habent enim omnia _ initium. 
incrementum, summam. ) 

QUINTILIAN, Inctitutionts Oratoriae. Bk. v, ch 

10, sec. 71. (c. Α. ἢ. 80) 
He was the beginning. middle. and end of all. 
(Summum, medium. et ultimum.) 

Exasmts. Mortae Encomium. Sec. 98 (1511) 
All thyngs hath a beeynyng. 

Ricwarp Hitrs, Common-place Book, p 140. 

(c. 1530) 

6 

The end may be inferred from the beginning, 
as in the common saying, “I cannot expect a 
purple-striped toga, when I see that the be- 
ginning of the web is black’; or the beginning 
may be argued from the end. (Ex. initiis 
summa colligitur, . . . et contra.) 

QuINTILIAN, Intstrfutionis Oratortae. Bk vy ch 

10), sec. 72. (c. a ἢ. 80) Or. as an English 
proverb puts it, “What begins with tow 
wont end with silk." 

Such beginnyng such ende. we all daie se. 

Joux Heywoon, Proverhs Pt ii. ch. 9. (1546) 
Such a Beginning, such an Ending. 

Tnowas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 4274.(17232) 
There is a good old saying, ... As you begin 
the vear, voull surely end it. 

Davio Garrick, Cymon: Prologue. (1767) 


7 

Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 

the ending, saith the Lord. (ἐγὼ εἶμι τὸ ᾿Αλφα 

καὶ τὸ “L2, λεγει Kt pros.) 
New Testament: Revelation, i, ἃ. (αὖ 
90) The Valgate is, “Ego sum a, et ὦ, prin- 
cipium. et finis, dicit Dominus Deus.” Alpha 
and Omega are the first and last letters οἱ 
the Greek alphabet: alpha, beta, the frst 
two letters. 

He deserves if not the first place. certainly the 

second. (Si non Alpha, certe Beta.) 

Erasmus, AMforiae Encominum. Sec. 116. (1511) 
Alpha and Omega. the beginning, and vet with. 
out beginning: the ende and \ct eucriasting. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 164. (1579) 
The alpha and omega of science. 

Siz Joun Herscuec, Stedies ἐν Natural Philos- 

opky, Ὁ. 114. (1830) 
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This Siege of Dresden is the alpha to whatever 
omegas there may be. 

Tuomas CarLyLe, Frederick the Great, viii, 19, 

5. (1865) 
God is alpha and omega in the great world. 

Qu ares, Enchyridion. Cent. ii, No. 28. (1640) 
The Ay and Izzard of a tour to the Virginia 
Springs. 

P. H. Nicx1in, Virginia Springs, p. 19. (1835) 

Izzard, from Zed, old name for the letter Z. 
[ know ’em from Alfred to Omaha. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Ransom of 
Mack. (1907) 
[t was bad luck from A to Izzard. 

O. Henry, Phoebe. (1909) 

They want everything checked from A to Izzard. 

H. S. KEELER, The Man with the Wooden Spec- 

tacles, p. 212. (1941) 


1 
All beginnings must have an end. (Orta omnia 
intereunt. ) 

ϑαι στ, Ad Caesarem Senem. Ch.5. (¢.46 B.C.) 
Whatever begins, also ends. (Quicquid cocpit et 
desinit.) 

Sexeca, Ad Polybium. Sec. 1. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
Everything dies that is born; or Everything ends 
that bas a beginning. (Deficit omne quod nasci- 
tur.) 

QuINTILIAN, Institutionss Oratoriae. Bk. v, ch. 

10, sec. 79. (c. A. Ὁ. 80) 


2 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 121. (1596) 
I see the beginning of my end. 
MASSINGER AND Dexker, The Virgin Martyr 
Act iii, sc. 2. (1622) 
It seems to me, Sire, to be the beginning of the 
end. (C'est le commencement de la fin.) 
TALLEYRAND, to Napoleon, after his disastrous 
deicat at the battle of Leipzig, in 1813, not 
during the hundred days, as some authori- 
ties allege. See Lock wart, Life of Napoleon, 
ii, 205. Fournier asserts that Talleyrand culled 
many of his epigrams from a collection of 
anecdotes for jesters and after-dinner speak- 
ers called L’Im provisateur Francais, and that 
he was quick to claim the parentage of any 
fatherless bon mot he encountered. The attri- 
bution of this one to him has been questioned. 
This is not the end. It is not even the beginning of 
the end. But it is, perhaps, the end of the begin- 
ning. 
Winston CHURCHILL, Speech, at Lord Mayor's 
dinner, Mansion House, London, 10 Nov., 
1942. 


é 
If one begins each task in proper way, 
So is it likely will the ending be. 
(ἔργου δὲ παντὸς ἦν ris ἄρχηται cadres, 
καὶ ras redevras eixés dof οὕτω ἔχειν.) 
Sornocrzes, Fragments. No. 747. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutaxcn, Moralia, 16A. 
Would not this be that best beginning which 
would naturally and proverbially lead to the 
best end? 
Prato, Republic. Bk. v, sec. 453A. (c. 375 BC.) 


bt beginnyng maketh god endynge, quoth Hen- 
yng. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng, ii. (c. 1320) 

But in proverbe I have herd seye 
That who that wel his werk begynneth 
The rather a good ende he wynneth. 

Joun Gower, Confessto Amantis: Prologue, 
1. 86. (c. 1390) 

The Begynnyng of the werke yf it be goode 
geucth hope to the endyng. 

Ear. Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophirs. (1477) 

Of a good begunyng comth good end. 

Joun Heyvwooop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Good to beyin well, better to end well. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1678) 
Good onset bodes good end! 

J. W. Warter, Lust of the Old Squires, p. 48 
(1854) The French say, “De bonne com. 
mencement bonne fin” (Of a good beginning 
a good end); or “Le bon commencement 


attrait la bonne fin.” 
4 


For qua bigin wil ani thing 
He aght to thinc on the ending. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 4379. (ς. 1300) 
Er thu do eny thing, thenk one the ending. 

Unxnown, Royal MS, 8 E, xvii f, 107a.(¢ 1350) 
Wel seyn they, that defenden every wiht tu 
assaye any thing of whiche he is in doute, whether 
he may parfourne it or no. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tules: The Tale of Met 

theus, Sec. 24. (c. 1386) 
A wise Man begins in the end; a Fool ends in the 
beginning. 

THOMAS FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 471. (1732) 
That which the fool does in the end, the wise man 
does at the beginning. 

Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs Ch 5. (1853) 
It’s a fool's trick .. . to put off what you mus 
do at last. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, Hereward the Wake ch. 5 

(1866) 
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See also Manners 


5 

We could learn modesty from the cat, honesty 
from the ant, chastity from the dove, and 
good manners from the cock. 

; Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 100b. (c. 450) 


For behaviour, men learn it, as they take dis. 
eases, one of another. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn. 
ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 


We must suit our behaviour to the occasion 
(Cual el tiempo, tal el tiento. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. $0, $$ 
(1615) Tiento means tact, and the proverb 
might be rendered, ‘We must adapt our- 
selves by tact to all circumstances ” 


8 

“And how did little Tim behave?” asked 

Mrs. Cratchit. “As good as gold,” said Bob 
Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave 3. (1843) 


BEHAVIOR 
Gentle Jane was good as gold, 
She always did as she was told. 
She never spoke when her mouth was full, 
Or caught blue-bottles their legs to pull. 
W.S. Giipert, Patience. Act ii. (1881) 


’ 
Behavior is a mirror in which every one shows 
his image. (Das Betragen ist ein Spiegel in 
welchem jeder sein Bild zeigt.) 
GottHeE, Die Wahlverwandtschaften (Elective 
A finities). Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1809) 


2 
As you behave toward others expect that 
others will behave toward you. (Ab altcro 
eapectes, alteri quod feceris.) 

ALFRED Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 2.(1869) 


Whoever is a wolf behaves as a wolf. (Quicon- 
que est loup agisse en loup.) 
LA Fontaine, Fables: Le Loup Devenu Berger. 
Kk. iii, fab. 3. (1668) 


As hende [well-behaved] as hounde is in 
kychyne 

Witttam: Lancranp, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
P Passus v, 1 261. (1377) 

Let your ideas be round and your conduct 
sepuare, 

Mixcius, Diccourves. (τ, 300 5. 6.) See BRownN. 

Wacdom of the Chinese, p. 77. 
Bad conduct soils the finest ornament more than 
hlth (Pulchrum ornatum = turpes mores pcius 
coeno collinunt.) 

Practeus, Eprdicus. Act v, sc.2, 153 (¢ 200 Bc.) 
To guarantee our conduct we should have to 
guarantee our fortune. (Il faudrait pouvoir ré- 
pendre de sa fortune, pour pouvoir repondre de 
ce que Ton fera.) 

La Rocueroucaurp, Maximes. No. 74. (1668) 
Nothing is more adroit than irreproachable con- 
duct 

ΜΆΛΑ pb MAINTENON, Maaims (c. 1685) The 

matum which governed her life 


oat ae 
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7 
Adam .. . was upon his good behaviour. 

Wuriam Suprtock, A Practical Discourse 

Concerning Death, Pt. i, sec. 1. (1689) 
Put himself upon his good behaviour. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto ν, st. 47. (1820) 
“During good behavior’ (Quando se bene 
gesserit), occurs in Statutes 12 and 13, Wil- 
ham ITI, it, 3. 

Good behavior is the last refuge of mediocrity. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 135. (1940) 


8 
Things which are unbecoming are unsafe. 
(Intuta quae indecora.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, ch 33. (c. a. pb. 109) 


Behaviorism. 
J.B Watson, Psychology from the Stand point 
of the Behaviorist. (1919) It was Watson 
who introduced the theory. 


I1I—Behavior: Some Rules 
See also Prudence: Prudential Proverbs 
10 
Act so as to elicit the best in others and 
thereby in thyself. 
Frrix Apter, Supreme Ethical Rule, as quoted 


by Haras, Morals for Moderns, Ὁ. 71. 
11 


Be not sweet. lest they swallow thee up. Be 
not bitter, lest they spit thee out. 

Antkar, Teachings. Col. x. 1. 148. (ς. 350 B.c.) 
Be not all sugar, or the world will swallow thee, 
ner vet all wormwood, or the world will spit thee 
out. 

R.C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 


ΚΑ, (1853) A Persian proverb. 
12 


‘+ Sit not whilst another man stands, if he be 


We may give Advice, but we cannot give Conduct. | 


Franarinx, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1781. 
The way to good conduct is never too late. (Sera 
Nunquam est ad bonos mores via.) 

Atrrepn Hesxprerson, Latin Proverbs, p. 405 
(1869) Quoting Seneca. The precursor of “1 
is never too late to mend.” 

Conduct is three-fourths of our life and its largest 
concern, 

Mattnew Arnoro, Literature and Dogma. Ch. 
LT, sec. ἃ. (1873) 

No conduct is hated by all. 

Mr. Justice O. W. Hotes, Opinion, Peck vs. 

Tribune Company, 1°09. 
Conduct hes 
in masterful administration of the unforeseen. 

Rosert Brinces, The Testament of Beauty. Bk. 

i, 1. 6. (1930) 


Behaviour is of infinite advantage or preju- 
dice to a man. 


Witttam Pitt, Letters to His Nephew, v. 32. 
(1754) 


older than thyself, 


ANI, Teaching. No. 28. (c. 2000 B.c.) Budge. tr. 
13 


Condemn no poor man, mock no simple man, 
which proud fools . . . love to do; but find 
fault with yourself and with none other. 


Rocer Ascuam, Advice to Lord Warwick's 
Servant. (c. 1560) 


14 

Six hundred and thirteen commandments were 
given to Moses. King David came and re- 
duced them to eleven (Psalms, xv). The 
prophet Isaiah further reduced them to six 
(Isaiah xxxiii). Micah (vi, 8) reduced them 
to three: “He hath shewed thee, O man. what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee. but to do justly. and to love mercy. and 
to walk humbly with thy God. 

Babylonian Talmud: Makkoth, fo. 23b. 24a 
(c. 450) Amos placed them all upon one prin- 
ciple (ν. 4), “See ve me, and ve shall live.” 
and the prophet Habakkuk (ii. 4) added. 


“The just shall live by his faith.” Attributed 
to Rabbi Simlai. 


18 
Be kind toward relatives and liberal to in- 
feriors; hate evil, love the good; obey princes, 
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honor the wise; treat enemies with firmness, 
venerable men with respect, women with 
shrewdness. The man who frames his life 
after these precepts prospers in the world. 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 22. (v. aA. dv. 100) 


Think in the morning. Act in the noon. Eat 
in the evening. Sleep in the night. 
: Wituiam Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1508) 


Eat whatever vou like. but dress as others do. 
J. L. Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 533. 
(1817) Do as you please at home, but be- 
have conventionally in public. 
Let me only be excused from thy bad smells; I 
do not want thy perfumes. 

BurcxnHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 546. A 
speech in the closet from a husband to a 
wife. “Leave otf rudeness; I require no civil- 
ities.” 


3 

Set not thy foot to make the blind to fall, 

Nor wilfully offend thy weaker brother: 

Nor wound the dead with thy tongue’s bitter 
gall, 

Neither rejoice thou in the fall of other. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. i. sec. ti, mem. 4, subs. 4. (1621) A foot- 
note states this is from “Pybrac in his Quad- 


rant 37.” 
4 


Say not all that you know; embrace not all 
that you read; believe not all that you hear; 
do not all that you can. (Sage nicht Alles was 
du weisst; Wisse nicht Alles was du liest: 
Glaube nicht Alles was du horst; Thue nicht 
Alles was du kannst.) 

Crarres Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 301. 

(1856) A German proverb. 

Don’t believe everything you hear, nor tell all 
that you know. (Non creder cid che tu odi,| E 
non dir cid che tu sai.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p 188. Italian 
Don’t tell all that you know, or judge all that you 
sce, if you wish to live in peace. (Cuanto sabes no 
diras, , Cuanto vees no juzgaras, | Si quieres vivir 
en paz.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 243. Spanish. 
Do not all you can; spend not all you have; be- 
lieve not all you hear; and tell not all you know. 

H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.344.(1855) 


5 

Study first propriety. 

: C. 5. Catverrey, Of Propriety. (1871) 

O prince, desyre to be honourable, 

Cherish thy folk and hate extorcioun! .. . 

Dred God, do law, love trouthe and worthi- 
nesse, 

And wed thy folk agein to stedfastnesse. 


Cuaucer, Lak of Stedfastnesse, |. 22. (c. 1380) 
? 
Never seem wiser, nor more learned, than the 


people you are with. 
Lory Curstenrizip, Letters, 22 Feb., 1748. 


Abhor a knave and pity a fool in your heart, but 
is neither of them unnecessarily see that you 
O 530. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 Dec., 1748. 
You must embrace the man you hate, if you 
cannot be justified in knocking him down. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Lelters, 15 Jan., 1753. 


8 
Hear and see and say the best. 

Joun CrarKxe, Purcemiologia, Ὁ. 102. (1639) 
9 
I never refuse. I never contradict. I some- 
times forget. 

BENJAMIN D1sragEvi. Explaining his success in 

dealing with Queen Victoria. (1877) 

10 
Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew more; 
whine less, breathe more; talk less, say more; 
hate less, love more, and all good things are 
yours. 

Lorp FisHer. Quoted in Records, 25 Nov., 1919. 


41 
Keepe thyne eares from other mens secrets, 
thine eyes from other mens writings, thyne 
hands from other mens purses. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fructes, fo. 24. (1578) 
Neither eves on letters, nor hands in coffers. 

HERBERT, Jucula Prudentum. No. 200 (1640) 
Nor eye in a letter, nor hand in a purse, nor car 
in the secret of another. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Abnanack, 17.46 


12 

Socrates dyd teache to his scollars three 
things, the first was, to be silent in speache, 
the seconde, to be shametaste in the face: 
the third, to be wise in hart. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 66 (1573) 
Three good rules for euery man Rule thyne owne 
wyl, temper thy tonguc, refrayne thyne owne 
belly. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 75. 

13 

Let us preserve in things essential unity, in 
things not essential liberty, in both charity. 
(Servemus in necessariis unitatem. in non 
necessarits hibertatem, in utrisque caritatem. ) 

Grecory FrancKe, Consideratio Theologica. 

(1628) Sometimes attributed in shorter form 
to one Rupertus Meldinius, of whom noth- 
ing Is certainly known, but who is supposed 
to have been a contemporary of Francke— 
perhaps even the same person. The shorter 
version is, “In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas, in omnibus caritas.” 
14 
Be studious in your profession, and you will 
be learned. Be industrious and frugal, and 
you will be rich. Be sober and temperate, and 
you will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, 
and you will be happy. At least, you will, by 
such conduct, stand the best chance for such 
consequences. 

gt Franxtin, Letter to John Alleyn. 

| 
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To God we owe fear and love; to our neigh- 
hours justice and character; to our selves 
prudence and sobriety. 

ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1745. 
Be civil to all; sociable to many; familiar with 
few; Friend to one; enemy to none. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
He that would live in peace and at ease, 

Must not speak all he knows, nor judge all he sees. 
FRANKIIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1736. 
Think of three Things, whence you came, where 

sou are going, and to whom you must account. 

FRANKLIN, Puor Richard's Almangck, 1755. 
se at War with your Vices, at Peace with your 
Neizhbours, and let every New-Year find you a 
better Mian. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1755. 
Re not niggardly of what costs thee nothing, as 
courtesy, counsel, and countenance. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Search others for their virtues, thyself for thy 
Ves, 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1738. 


Neither trust, nor contend, nor lay wagers, 
nor lend. 

And you'll have peace to your lives end. 
FRANKIIN, Pour Rickard’s Almanack, 1749. 

Neither trust nor contend, 

Nor lay wagers nor lend, 

You'll be esteemed in the end. 

(Ni fez, ni porfes, 

Ni apuestes, ΠῚ prestes, 

Y viviras entre las gentes.) 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vol. fi, p. 180 (1814) 


3 
Be all things to all men. (Saber hacerse 4 
todos. ) 
Battasar Gracian, Ordculo Manual 
77 (1647) See under ADAPTABILITY. 


Matm 


4 
The rule of Epictete. who sayd, that in com- 
panie wee must veelde humbly too our Su- 
periour, perswade gently with our inferiour, 
and agree quietly with our equall. 

Sterana Guarzo, Civile Conversation, Bk. ii, 

p 169 (US74) Petlic, tr. 

To be humble to supcriors is duty, €o equals cour- 
ἴδον, fo inferiors nobleness. 

Franxtin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1735. 


Give and take, live and Iet live, that’s the 
word, 


T. C. Harraveron (Sam Sticn), Wise Saws. 
Ch 27. (1843) 


I desire not the lowest; I am incapable of 
the highest; I keep quict. (Imum nolo; sum- 
mum nequeo; quiesco. ) 
Bisnor Josren Hart, Afotto, on his vicarage. 
Hawsted, Suffolk, England. (c. 1601) 
ae van ain't sayin’ nuthin’, en br’er Fox, he lay 
ow, 
Jou. Cranorer Harris, Legends of the Old 
Plantation, Ch. xif. (1902) 
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7 
Four precepts: to break off customs; to shake 
off spirits ill-disposed; to meditate on youth: 
to do nothing against one’s genius. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, American 
Books, 25 Oct., 1836. 


Note. 


8 
To think the worst of others, and to do the 
best we can ourselves, is a safe rule, but a 
hard one to practise. 
Wititam Hazuiitt, Characteristics. 
(1823) 
Walk groundly, talk profoundly, drink roundly. 
‘leep soundly. 
W.C. Hazzitt, English Proverbs, p. 446.(1869) 


No. 240 


9 
My little code of living—to be always decent 
and right in vour home town. 

O. Henry (W.S. Porter). Best-Seller. (190%) 
The advice of Lord Chesterfield, “Wear a black 
coat and hold vour tongue,” he believed in with- 
out having heard. 


QO. Henry, The Caliph and the Cad (1911) 
10 


Go not for every grief to the Physician. nor 
for every quarrel to the Lawyer. nor for every 
thirst to the pot. 

HreBert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 297. (1640) 
Don’t go to the doctor with every distemper. nor 
to the lawyer with every quarrel, nor to the pot 
for every thirst. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1737 
11 


I am never to act otherwise than so that I 
could also will that my maxim should he- 
come a universal law. (Ich soll niemals anders 
verfahren, als so. dass ich auch wollen konne. 
meine Maxime solle ein allgemeines Gesetz 
werden ) 

Tae aNtEL Kant. Grundlegune cur Metaphs ac 
der Sitten Abschnitt 1. (1780) This is Kant's 
so-called “categorical imperative.” as trans. 
lated by ΤΙ K. Abbott. Aant’s Theory of 
Ethics, Ὁ. 18. It has been more freely ren- 
dered, “Make the maxim of thy conduct such 
that it might become a universal law.” Ha- 
bas, Morals for Moderns, Ὁ. 71, renders it. 
“So act that vou can will that evervbody 
shall follow the prinaple of your action.” 


12 
Do the right, and thou shalt continue upon 
earth. Make the weeper to cease his plaint 
Fleece not the widow. Drive no man away 
from the property of his father. 
Knatt I, Kinc or Ecvet, Teaching. No. xii. (c. 
2500 a.c.) Budge, tr. 


13 
Acting without design, occupying aneself 
without making a business of it. finding the 
great in what is small and the many in the 
few, repaying injury with kindness. effecting 
cificult things while they are easy. and 
managing great things in their beginnings: 
this is the method of Tao. 

Lao-rsaz, The Simple Way. (Old, tr.) The re- 
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ligion called Taoism claims Lao-tsze as its 
founder. (c. 600 B. C.) 


1 
Take no quarelle, thynk mekyl and say 
nought. 
Joun Lypcatt, Minor Poems, 155. (c. 1430) 
Think much, speak little, and write less. 
Torriano, Piazza Universale, 200. (1666) 


2 
Let not thy eye go beyond thy eare, nor thy 
tongue so farre as thy feete. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 307 (1580) 
3 
Be not dilatory in doing, nor confused in 
conversation, nor vague in thought; . 
leave thyself leisure in thy life. (μήτε ἐν ταῖς 
πράξεσιν ἐπισύρειν pyre ἐν ταῖς ὁμιλίαις φύρειν 
μὴτε ἐν ταῖς φαντασίαις ἀλᾶσθαι... . unre ἐν 
τῷ βίῳ ἀσχολεῖσθαι.) 
Marcus Αὐπειιῖῖς, Meditations 
51. (c. A.D. 174) 
Blot out vain pomp; check impulse; quench ap- 
petite; keep reason under its own control. 
Marcus Acre ius, Meditations. Bk. ix, sec. 7. 


Bk. viii, sec. 


4 
If not seemly, do it not; if not true, say it not. 
(εἰ μὴ καθήκει, μὴ πράξῃτ' εἰ μὴ ἀληϑὲς ἐστι, 
μὴ εἴπῃ:.) 
Marcus Avcrevivs, Meditations. Bk. xii, sec. 
17. (c. A.D. 174) 
If thou wouldst not be known to do anything, 
never do it. 
Emerson, Essays: Spiritual Laws. (1841) 
Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace away 
J. G. Warttter, Conduct. (1831) 


5 
Undertake coldly, but pursue hotly. (Entre- 
prenez froidement, mais poursuivez ardem- 
ment.) 
MONTAIGNE, Essays 
Quoting Bias. 


Bk. iit, ch. 10 (1595) 


b 
Teach me, like thee. in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity. with temper nse: 
Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

Pore, An Essay on Sfan Epis. iv, | 377. (1733) 


7 
Do what you like. (Fay ce que vouldras. ) 
Rabelais, Gargantua. Bk i, ch. 57, (1834) The 
one rule of the Thelemites. “In all their rule,” 
says Rabelais, “and strictest tie of their or- 
der, there was but one clause to be observed. 
‘Do what you like.’ ” 


8 
Rule lust, temper tongue, and bridle the belly. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1678) 


9 
He that sweareth tyll no man trust him; 
He that lyeth tyll no man beleeuve him: 


He that boroweth tyll no man will lende him; 
Let him go where no man knoweth him. 
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Hucu Ruopes, Boke of Nurture, 107. (c. 1530) 
Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 104. (1578) 


10 
Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
Whate’er ye do, when out οὐ view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 
ALEXANDER Ropcer, Behave Yoursel’ Before 
Folk. (1821) 


11 

Thou to the courteous humble be, as dust; 
If he oppose thee, fill his eyes with mud; 

A soft file will not cleanse deep-seated rust: 
Then use not gentle language with the rude. 
Sant, Gulistan, viii, 88. (c. 1258) 

12 

Seek swiftness from the ship, protection from 

the shield, cuts from the sword, and kisses 

from the maiden. 
SaeMUND (2), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 82 
(c. 900) 
13 
Love all, trust a few, 

Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 

Rather in power than use 
Sivkesprare, Al’, Well that Ends Well Act i, 

sc. 1,1. 73 (1602) 

Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of 

plackets, thy pen from lenders’ books, and defy 

the foul fiend. 
SHakespt are, Aing Lear Act iii, sc 4.199 (1605) 

Love thyseli last cherish those hearts that hate 

thee: 

Corruption wins not more than honesty 

Stillin thy rigbt hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and tear not 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God's, and truth’s. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry WII, iii, 2, 443) (1612) 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest, 

Ride more than thou yoe-t, 

Learn more than thou trowest, 

Sct less than thou throwest; 

Leave thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou shalt have more 

Than two tens to a score. 

SHAKESPEARE, Aing Lear, Act tec 4.12428 (1608) 

Proclaim not all thou knowest, all thou owest, all 

thou hast, nor all thou can'st 


ZV EASENIY: Poor Richard's Almanack, 1739 
4 


Live your life, do your work, then take vour 
hat | 
H 1) Trorsau, A Week on the Concord and 


i. Merrimack Rivert: Sunday (1849) 


Do on hill as you would in hall, 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
28. (1852) Behave in solitude as you would 
in a crowd 


1 
Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
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Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch 
Till the white-wing’d Reapers come! 


Henry VauGnan, The Seed Growing Secretly. 


(1650) 


1 

Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 

Joun Wesrey, Rules of Conduct. (c. 1770) 
Perhaps an expansion of a proverbial stanza 
sometimes used on tombstones. Adupted by 
the Rev. Dwight L. Moody as hi§ motto. 


2 
Yf thou wylte leve in peas and reste, 
Here. and see, and sey the beste. 

Unknows, Proverbs of Good Counsel, }. 52. 
(c. 1450) 

If you wil stil liue at ease, heare and see, and 
held vour pease. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 101. (1591) 

Hee that will live in peace and rest, 
Must heare and see and say the best. 

Jous Davies, The Scourge of Folly, 69. (1611) 
Cited by Camorn, Remains, Ὁ. 323 (16958). 
and by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130 (1670), 
with the French proverb, “Oy. voy, ἃ te tais, 
si tu veut vivre en paix” (Hear, see, and 
hold your peace, if you wish to live in peace) 

He that means to live at rest, 
Must hear and see, and say the best. 

Santen Parner, Sforal Essays on Proverbs, 
p 143 (1710) 

He that will leave in Peace and Rest, 
Mast hear and see; and speak the best. 

Thomas Furtierx, Gnomologia. No. 6182. (1732) 
Maria FEvcewortn, The Parent's Accastant, 
p. 10 (1796) 


Drink what is clear, 
And eat what is new, 
Conceal what you hear, 
\nd speak what is true. 
Unknows, The Cold Water Cure (ς 1700) 


BELIEF 
; See also Conviction, Faith 
AN behef is not true because it is useful. (Une 
crovance utile nest pas pour cela une vérite.) 
᾿ ΗΝ κι Axsiac, Journal Inteme, 15 Nov., 1876 


‘trong belicfs win strong men, and then make 
them stronger, 


Warren Bacenort, Physics and Politics, Ὁ. 76 
(1876) 


What he wishes to believe, that each man he. 
lieves, (δ γὰρ βούλεται, wot ἕκαστοι καὶ oferai.) 
Demosturnns, Third Οἱ νη! Βίας «ς 19 (2950. 
Men freely believe what they wish {to believe]. 
(Libenter homines id quod volunt credunt.) 
Canaan De Bello Gallico.Bk tiisee.18.(c.$2 8. Cc.) 


We are tardy in believing when belief brings hurt 
(Tarde, quae credita laedunt, | credimus.) 

Ovin, Heroides, Epis. ii, 1.9. (c. 10 B. ©.) 

What the wretched overmuch desire, that they 
easily believe. (Quod nimis miseri volunt | hoc 
facile credunt.) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, \. 313. (c. a.v. 60) 
How lightly is every man enclyned to his owene 
desyr. 

Cuaucer,The Tale of Melibeus,Sec.31.(c.1387) 
It is a proverb used long ago, 

We soone beleeve the thing we would have so. 

Sir Joux Harixcton, Orlando Furioso. Bk. i, 

st. 56. (1591) 

We soone belecue that we would haue. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 191. (1616) 
Man prefers to believe what he prefers to be true. 

Francis Bacon, Aphorisms. No. 49. (1625) 
With how much ease believe we what we wish! 

Jons Drypsen. AN for Love. Act iv. sc. 1.01677) 
Everybody easily believes whatever he fears or 
desires. (Chacun croit fort aisément | Ce qu'il 
craint et ce qu il désire.) 

1. Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xi, fab. 6 (1678) 

We are apt to believe what we wish for. 

THowas ΕἼ ΕΒ. Gnomologta. No $426 (1732) 
What ardently we wish. we soon believe. 
Eowarp γοῦν, Night Thoughts. Nicht vii, | 

13nd. (1744) 


A man lives by believing something: not by 
debating and arguing about many things. 
Trromas Car_yce, Herocs and Hero-Worckip, 


Ch. 5. (1840) 


8 
If voull beheve in me. PU beheve in vou. 

Lewis Carroart (C. L. Dopasos), Throuch the 

Leokine-Glass. Ch 7. (1871) 
9 
Believe nothing rashly. (Nihil temere credi- 
deris ) 

Cato (9). Collectio Distichorum: Prologue No 
24 (c. 178 ac.) Two similar Latin proverbs 
are, “Nil credam et omnia cavebo" (1 will 
believe nothing, and be on my cuard acainst 
all things), and “Nec cui de te plusquam 
tibi credas” (Do not believe anvone about 
vourself more than vourself). Stl others are. 
“What has always, everywhere and by everv- 
body been believed” (Quod semper, quod 
ubique. at quod ab ammibusd: °Tomerrow 
we will believe, not today at all” (Cras ciede- 


mus, hodie nihil) 
10 


One does not have to believe everything one 


hears (Credere omnia vide ne noni sit 
necesse, ) 
Curro, De Divinatione Bk. ii, cho 1, πὶ 31. 
(44 5.0. 


Of money, wit. virtue, believe one-fourth of what 
vou hear. 

HG. Bousn Handbook of Proverbsp 466 (1888) 
Relieve only half of what you see and nothing 
of what you hear. 

Dinan M. M. Craix, d Woman's Thoughts, ἢ 

194. (1858) Quoted as “a cynical saving.” 
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Believe a’ ye hear, an’ ye may eat a’ ye see. 
Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 55. (1862) 
1 
The wise man loves to believe nothing; the 
simple man to believe all things. The latter 
is credulous to others, the former to himself. 
(Credere nil sapiens amat, omnia credere 
simplex; | scilicet his aliis credulus ille 5101.) 
W. ὦ. Core, Credulu Sim plicitus. (c. 1853) 
Benham says this was set up as an exercise 
at Rueby. 
The more one knows, the less one believes. (Chi 
piu sa, meno crede.) 
Crarres Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 208. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
About 999 in 1000 believe everything; the other 
one believes nothing—except that it is a good 
thing for human society that the 999 believe 
everything. 
MICHAEL J. DEE, Conclusions. Ch. 5. (1917) 


2 
Each man’s belief is rizht in his own eyes. 
Wittiam Coweer, Hope, |. 283. (1782) 


3 
We are born believing. A man bears beliefs, 
as a tree bears apples. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
4 
Believe that vou have it, and you have it. 
(Credo quod habes. et habes ) 
Erasmus, Letter to Thomas More. (c. 1500) 
Beleue well, and haue well, men say. 
Jousn Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch 9. (1546) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1670) Furcer, 
Gnomologia. No. 468. (1732) 


5 
He does not believe, that does not live ac- 
cording to his Belief. 
THostas Futter, Gnomologis No. 1838.(1732) 
That, which is easuly done, is soon believed. 
THosmas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3379.( 1732) 


6 
He that believes all, misseth; he that believeth 
nothing, hits not. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 366 (1630) 
He who believes everybody is at fault; he who 
believes nobody is equally so. (Quien a todos cree, 
yerra; quien a ninguno, no acierta). 

Crarres Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 239. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


7 

We believe as much as we can. We would 

believe everything if we only could. 
Wiruam James, The Principles of Psychology, 


‘ i, 299. (1859) 


What ts it men cannot be made to believe! 
THomas Jerrreason, Letterto R. Hf. Lee. (1786) 


9 
Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved, (μακάριοι οἱ μὴ ἰδόντες καὶ wiorevcartes.) 
New Testament: John, xx, 29. (c. a.p. 110) 
The Vadgate is, “Beatl qui non viderunt, εἰ 
erediderunt.” Hence the proverbial “doubting 
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Thomas,” because Thomas would not believe 
until he had seen—-until, indeed, he had 
thrust his fingers into the wound in Jesus’ 
side. 

10 

Somewhat costive of belict. 

BEN Jonson, The Alchemist. Act ti, se. 1. (1610) 
Though dead to the faith that assured me of God, 
I mourn to the end the delights of belief, 
(Quyique mort a la foi qui m'assurait de Dieu 
Je regrette toujours la volupte de croire ) 

Crovrres M. Guerin, Quoique Mort. (c. 1880) 
Believing hath a core of unbelieving. 

Ropert BUCHANAN, Songs of Seeking, (ς, 1866) 
A believer is a songless bird in a cage. 

R.G. INcersour, Speech, Chicago, 21 Dee 1873. 
11 
Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all 
things are possible to him that beheveth. (+ 
δίνῃ, πάντα δινατὰ τῷ migrevorre, | 

New Testament. Murk, ix. 23. (ὦ Ano. 55) The 

Vidyate is, “Si potes credere, omnia posibilia 
sunt credenti ᾿ 
12 
Ι will not believe it until T have read it. (Non 
credam nisi legero ) 

Martial, Epecramy. Bk wip ον 73. (a bp 10}} 
13 
It is easier to believe thin to doubt. 

E. Ὁ. Martin, The Meaning of a Librral Bidu- 


caution, Ch 5. (1920) 
14 
O belief! how much vou block our way! (QO 
cuider! combien tu nous empesches 3 
sg UUAIOSE Evssays. BK in,ch 192. (1850] 
Believe! No storm harms a man who belies es 
(Credite! credenti nulla procella nocet > 


Ovip, Amores. ἈΚ. ἢν, ἐὸν V1, 122 €c bs wee) 
16 
Do not believe hastily: (Nec cito creduleris ) 
Ovip, Artis Amutorme Bho) 6-3 (co dae) 
Quick believers need broad shoulders, 
Herbert, Juculu Prudentum. No 40 (1640) 
17 
This is to broad to bee beleeved. 
Grorce Pete, Petite Pallace,p 198 (1576) 
18 


It is equally an error to believe all men or no 
man. (Utrumque enim vitium est, et omnibus 
credere et nulli.) 

Sextea, Ad Lucilium, Epis. iii. (ce. aon. 68) 
We must not believe all men, saith the precept, 
since every man may say all things (Il ne fault 
pas croire a chascun, dit le precepte, parce que 
chascun peult dire toutes choses) 


ΠΥ ARATE NS, Essavs. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (2880) 


A thing that nobody believes cannot. be 
proved too often. 


Beanarp Suaw, The Devil's Di-ciple Act iii. 
(1897) 


Men credit most easily the things which they 
do not understand. They believe most easily 
things which are obscure. (Maiorem fidem 
homines adhibent iis, quae non intelligunt. 
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. . . Cupidine ingenii humani libentius ob- 
scura credendi. ) 
Tacitus, Histories, Bk. i, ch. 22. (¢. A.D. 104) 
Quoted by Montaicne, iii, 11. 
There is nothing believed so firmly as that of 
which one knows the least. (N’est rien creu si 
fermement que ce qu’on scait Je moins.) 
Montaionge, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 31. (1580) Mon- 
taigne adds (bk. iii, ch. 11). “Men are most 
apt to believe what they Jeast understand.” 
See also under IGNORANCE. 


1 
To beheve what is past belief. (Etsi  in- 
credibilest credere.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, }..624. (163 
HC.) 
Dead is the Son of God; that can be believed 
precisely because it is absurd. (Mortuus est Dei 
Filius; prorsus credibile, quia ineptum est.) 
Terteriian, De Carne Christi. Pt. ii. ch. 5. (ς. 
Ap. 200) It is from this sentence that Ter- 
tulllan's so-called ‘rule of faith’ was evolved 
The proverb is given in various forms, “Credo 
quia impossibile” (1 beheve it because it is 
Impossible), “Credo quia absurdum"™ (1 be- 
lieve it: because it is absurd), “Certum est 
quia impossibile est” (ΤῸ is certain because 
it is Imposssble ). 
It is behevable because unbelievable (Ideo cre- 
dendum quod incredibile ) 
Ronert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621) Paraphrasing Tertullian. 
Iocan answer all the obtections of Satan . 
with that odd resolution 1 learned of Tertulhan. 
Certum est, quia ampossibile est 
Sik Τῆι Browse, Relacio Medics 
see 9D (1040} 
Tecan believe ansthing provided it ts incredible 
Oscar Wipe, The Picture of Donian Gray. 
(1891) 


Pt. i, 


2 
What man believes, God believes. 
HOY) Trroxpat. 4A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday (1849) 
To BLLUVE TIE WoRST, see tenders Worst, 


BELL 
3 


A bell may have a crack. though invisible: 
take the clapper and strike, and you shall soon 
perceive at. 

Titoweas ANoanes, Sermons, i, 73. (1629) 
Δ crackt Bell can never sound well. 

Trossas Furtrr., Gaomelogea, Noa. 247 (1712) 


Campana cascada, nunca sana A cracked bell is 
never sound 


Jous Cornins, Spanish Proverts, 77. (1823) 


He who rings the bell is quite safe. (A buen 
salve esta cl que repica.) 
Cervantes, Don Qarvote, Pt ii chs ΔἹ 16. 43 
(1615) 1,6 the alarm bell; the ringer is out 
of harm's wavy. 


He is out of gunshot, that rings the bell to the 
hattle, 


James Manne, (τς, Celestina. Act xi. (1631) 


—_— 


| 
| 
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5 
He rong hem out a proces lyk a belle. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
1615. (c. 1380) 
Ringe it out as round as cooth a belle. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Prologue of 
the Pardoners Tale, |. 3. (c. 1387) 


6 
Lat see which of vew shal bere the belle 
To speke of love a-right. 

CrHaucer (9), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, J. 
198. (c. 1380) To bear the bell: to take first 
place, to have the foremost rank. A reference 
to the bell worn by the bell- wether of ἃ flock. 

Of bewte and of boldnes 1 bere evermore the 
belle. 

Unknown, Coventry Mvsteries, p.161. (1468) 

Of all prowde knauys thow beryst the belle. 

Joun SKELTON, Works, i, 127. (1829) 

For beauty and stature she beareth the bell. 

Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs, Pt i. ch. 10. (1546) 

So vices brag. but vertue beares the bell. 

GrorGk GAascoiGneE, The Glasse of Government 
Act iti, sc. 6 (1575) 

For pure white the Lilly bears the bell 

Ricwarp Barneitip, The Afectionate She p- 
herd, iu, 39. (15943 

In clothes, cheap handsomeness doth bear the 
bell 

Hervert, The Church Parch, δὲ. 32. (1633) 

Truc merchants, they carry away the bell from 
all other nations 

Rorert Burton, The Anatomy of Melincholy: 
Democritus to the Reader (1021) To carry 
away the bell: to carry off the prize. 

E’en her merchants bore the bell 
In eating and in drinking well. 

Witrttam, Compr, Dr Syntax in Search of the 

Picturesque. Canta xix. (2812) 
Venice the bell from every city bore. 
Laorp Byron, Beppo. Sec 10. (1817) 


7 
He is like a Bell. that will go for evervone 
that pulls it. 
GEorce Furrer. Gnontoloer. No, 19238 (E782) 
They are like Bells. every one in a several Nate. 
Grorce Furrer, Gnomelocta, No 4984. (1732) 


To AGREE LIKE RELLS, sec umdcr ACRERMIENT. 
8 


If vou love not the noise of the Bells. why 
do vou pull the Ropes? 

THowas Fuitrr, Gnomoloeia No 2767 (1132) 
He who cannot bear the clapper. should not pull 
the bell. 


A BCnearesProvertial Foik-Lare  λΌ. (1378) 
9 


The Curfew tolls the knell af parting day. 
Tnowas Grav, Elegy ΗΜ εν mia Country 
Churchyard (1750) 
Curtew must not ring to-nicht 
Resk Hartwick Torre, Cartes Must Net 
Ring To-Night, (1870) Mrs. Therpe later 
changed “must” to “shall” in signed quota- 
tions from the poem, 


10 
Bells. the music nighest) bordering upon 
heaven. 


Lama, Essays of Elia: New Fear's Eve. (1823) 
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Bells are Music’s laughter. 
Tuomas Hoop, Miss Kimansegg: Her Mar- 
riage. (1827) 


Men yt reade much, and worke litel, are as 
belles, the which do sound to cal others, and 
they themselues neuer enter into the church. 

Sir THoomas NortH, The Diall of Princes, fo. 
138. (1557) 

They are like our bells, which can call the people 
together to the service of God, but cannot per- 
form any service to God. 

Henry SMITH, Sermons, ii, 117. (c. 1591) 
Bells call others, but themselves enter not into 
the Church. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 573. (1640) 
The Bell sends others to Church, but itself never 
minds the Sermon. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack. 1754. 
The bells call men to church, but never go them- 
selves. (Die Glocken Jauten anderen zur Kirche, 
kommen aber selbst nicht hinein.) 

CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 318. 
(1856) A German proverb. The French say, 
“Les cloches appellent a l’église, mais n’y en- 
trent pas.” 


A bell never rings by accident. (Numquam 


temere tinnit tintinnabulum. ) 
Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 1004. (c. 194 8.C.) 
Somebody has to ring it. 


3 

A town without bells is like a blind man with- 

out a staff, an ass without a crupper, and a 

cow without cymbals. (Vne ville sans cloches 

est comme vn aueugle sans baston, vn asne 

sans cropiere, & vne vache sans cymbales.) 
RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1534) 


4 
To fear the loss of the bell more than the loss 
of the steeple. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 
Fear not the loss of the bell more than the loss 
of the steeple. 

H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, p.7.(1855) 


5 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh. 
p ἜΔΕΣΕΡΕΙΕΣ, Hamlet, iii, 1, 166. (1600) 
The bell invites me. 
ΘῈ it not, Duncan; for it is the knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 1, 62. (1606) 
Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in Mankinde; and therefore never cend 
to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 
Jounx Dosnez, Devotions Upon Emergent Or- 
castons. No. xvii. (1624) Works (1839). iii, 
575. 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Ernest Hesmincoway. Title of novel. (1940) 
How, how chimes the passing bell! 
There's no music to a knell. 
ames Surmizy, The Passing Bell. (1646) 
thou dost hear a toll or knell, 
Then think upon thy passing-bell. 
Jamrs Howat, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 


| 
| 
| 
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I call the living; I mourn the dead; I break the 
lightning. (Vivos voco; mortuos plango; fulgura 
frango.) 

ScHILLeR, The Bell: Motto. (c. 1795) The in- 
scription on the great bell of Schaffhausen 
minster, which Schiller copied. There is a 
longer form: “Funera plango, fulgura frango, 
sabbato pango; | Excito lentos, dissipo ven- 
tos, paco cruentos” (I toll for funerals, I 
break the lightning, I announce the Sabbath; 
I wake the lazy, I dissipate the winds, I 
pacify the quarrelsome). 

When the bell begins to toll, 
Lord have mercy on the soul. 
Joun Brann, Popular Antiquities, ii,205.(1813) 
The prisoner comes to meet his doom; . . . 
The funeral bell begins to toll— 
May heaven have mercy on his soul. 
W. 5. Gitpert, The Yeomen of the Guard. 
Act i. (1888) 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 

THromas Hoop, Fuithless Nelly Brown. (1839) 
7 
The ringing of the church bell is a much more 
melodious sound than any that is heard within 
the church. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Winter, 2 Jan., 1842. 

The church bells that really matter ring inside of 
you. 

CHRISTOPHER Morcey, Ailly Foyle,p.97.(1939) 

BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE, see under CURSE. 


BELLY 


See also Stomach 

8 

It once happened that all the other members 

of a man mutinied against the stomach. which 

they accused as the only idle, uncontributing 

part of the whole body, while the rest were 

put to hardships and expense of much labor 

to supply and minister to its appetites. 

MENENNIUS AGRIPPA, recounting an old fable. 

(c. S00 5.0.) See Prutarcn, Lives: Corie- 
lanus. Wittiase Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 273, 
tells the story at some length, and says that 
it was related by Pope Adrian IV to John 
Salisbury, when the latter asked, “Since you 
are a Father, why do you expect pensions 
from your children?” 

Ϊ say, whatever you maintain 

Of Alma in the heart or brain, 

The plainest man alive may tell ye 

Her seat of empire is the belly. 

From hence she sends out those supplies 

Which make us either stout or wise; 

The strength of every other member 

Is founded on your belly-timber. 

Mattruew Prior, Alma. Canto iii, 1. 196.(1709) 


9 
The belly is a pot difficult to fill: it scorches 
up a man’s virtue; it is like a thief who steals 
one’s purse. 
BAHRTRIFARI, 
Α.Ὁ. 100) 


Vairdgya Sataka. No. 116. (c. 
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1 
Where the belly is concerned, wisdom van- 
ishes. 

Burcxnarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 418.(1817) 


4 
Let the belty be the servant of the mind. (Sit 
servus metis venter. ) 


CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 5. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


5 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats. 
(τὰ βρώματα τῇ κοιλίᾳ, καὶ ἡ κοιλία τοῖς 
βρώμασιν.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, vi, 13. (c. A. Ὁ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Esca ventri et venter 


escis.” Quoted by Str. Aucustine, Epistles, 
xxix, 11. 


2 

It is dificult, my fellow citizens, to argue with 
the belly, since it has no ears. (χαλεπὸν μέν 
ἐστιν, ὦ πολῖται, πρὸς γαστέρα λέγειν ὦτα οὐκ 
ἔχουσαν.) 

Marcus Caro, when the Roman citizens were 
insisting upon an unseasonable distribution 
of corn. (c. 190 B.c.) See PLutarcn, Lives: 
Marcus Cato, viii, 1. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, viii, 84, with the Latin, “Venter 
non habet aures.” Included by TAveERNeEr, 
Translations from Erasmus, fo. 47, with the 
comment, “When the belyes matter is in 
hands, honest reasons be nat admytted nor 
herde.”’ Erasmus also cites the form, “Ven- 
ter auribus caret,” and still another is, ““Ven- 
ter famelicus auriculis caret.” 

The belly will not listen to advice. (Venter prae- 
cepta non audit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxi,sec.11.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
The hungry bellv has no ears. (Le ventre affame 
n'a poinct d’aurcilles.) 

Ranevais, Pantagrucl. Bk. iii, ch. 15. (1845) In 
bk. iv, ch. 63, Rabelais uses the phrase again 
with “l'estomach” for “ventre.” La Fontaine, 
Fables, ix, 18, gives the modern French, 
“Ventre affamé n’a point d'orcilles.” 


I sacrifice to no god save myself— 
And to my belly. greatest of deities. 
(ἁγὼ οὕτινι θύω πλὴν ἐμοὶ, θεοῖσι δ᾽ οὔ, 
καὶ τῇ μεγίστῃ γαστρὶ τῇδε δαιμόνων... 

Evripies, Cyclops, |. 334. (c. 440 B.C.) 

Whose God is their belly. (ὧν ὁ θεὸς ἡ κοιλία) 

New Testament: Philippians, iti, 19. (c. A.D. 

60) The Vulgate, “Quorum Deus venter est ” 
My belly wishes to be my God in Christ's place. 
(Venter meus vult mihi deus esse pro Christo.) 
St. Jerome (HiEronymes), Letters. Let. xiv, 
sec. 4. (A.D. 374) 
Whose God is their Belly. (Des qucelz Ventre est 
le Dieu.) 

RaBELAls, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 58. (1548) 
My Belly, the greatest of all the Gods. (Mon 
Ventre, le plus grand 7 te les eee 
Perhaps Ladie Frances would saic, that is no fit Raweiais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch 58. 
time, AA one would once inferre, who being re- [ Those whose bellyes be their Gods, who offer 
proved at the table, for eating to much, saide, | their goodes as Sacrifice to their guttes. 


{ 


Faron ΣΝ 
SteraNo Οὔαζζο, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, | of the belly. ἊΨ 
p. 139. (1574) ANDREW Combe, Principles of Physology, iv, 
It is a hard thing to perswade the belly, because | , 120. (1897) 
ΟΠ νι ἐμ heartibes:(brouch 
As ae “the belly has no ears,” but it bas RICHARD Forp, Hand-Book for Travellers im 


: 4 Spain, i, 30. (18458) 
SOUT SANTO Wie ἃ ΠΟΙ π πε De Due. The heart is hidden in the belly. (Jén hsin ko 
Ar HBISHOP Leicuton, Theological Lectures, tu pi.) 
xxi. (ς. 1603) ᾿ νι ΔΙῚ ΙΑ SCARBOROUGH, CAlincse Proverbs. No. 
The hungry belly doesn't hear words willingly. 1495. (1875) 
(Jejunus venter [ non audit verba libenter ) 8 
R.C. Trexscn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. | The Belly hates a long Sermon. 


54, (1853) Trench says that this is merely 8 Tromas FuLLER. Gnomologia. No. 4407.(1732) 
medieval rhymed version of ‘Venter auribus “A pudding sermon” is an Essex phrase for 


caret.” a short sermon. 
᾿ The Epicure puts his Purse into his Belly; and 
It's the guts that carry the feet, not the feet | ine Miser his Belly into his Purse. 
the te (Tripas Hevan pies, que no pies a Trowas Futter, Gaomologia. No. 4502 
ΓΓΗΧΙΝ. 9 
Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii. ch. 34. (1615) | In vain do the brows frown, the eyes sparkle, 
Shelton's rendering (1620) is, “The bellv | the tongue threaten, the fist bend. and the 
carries the legs, and not the legs the belly.” | arm strike, except the belly be fed. 
Pet the Guts be full, for it’s they that carry the Tromas Fuuvrer, The Holy State: The Lite af 


Legs. Lord Burleigh. (1642) 

Tomas Futter, Gromologia, No. 3194.(17482) } Tecan reason down or deny everything except this 
The stomach carries the feet... . Similarly it is | perpetual belly: feed he must and will, and 1 
said “The heart carries the feet.” cannot make him respectable. 

A. Conan, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, Ὁ. 39. R. W. Emerson, Representative Men: Mon- 


(1911) taigne. (1850) 
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: 
A little meat best fits a little bellie. 
Rosert Herrick, 4 Ternaric of Littles. (1648) 


There is nothing more shameless than a hate- 
ful belly, which bids a man perforce take 
thought thereof, be he never so sore distressed 
and laden with grief at heart. (οὐ γάρ τι 
στιγερῇ ἐπί γαστέρι κύντερον ἄλλο | ἔπλετο.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1. 216. (c. 850 B.C) 
The origin, perhaps, of the Greek proverb, 
“ὡς κάκιστον θηρίον ἐστὶν ἡ yaornp” (The 
vilest of beasts is the belly). 


For their cursed belly’s sake men endure evil | 
woes, (άλλ᾽ Evex’ οὐλομένης γαστρὸς κακὰ Knoe 
ἔχουσιν ' ἀνέρες.) Ι 
Homer, Odvssey. ΒΚ. xv, 1. 344. (ς. 850 B.C.) | 
In Odyssey, xvii, 22%, Homer speaks of the 
“insatiate belly” (γαστερ᾽ ἄναλτος)͵ 
A ravening belly may no man hide, an aceursed 
plague, which brings manv evils upon men. 
(γαστέρα δ᾽ οὔ wus ἔστιν dwoxotya: μεμαιίαν, | 
οὐλομένην, ἣ πολλὰ κάκ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι διδωσι.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 286. 
An insatiable paunch is a pernicious sink, and | 
the fountain of all diseases, both of body and | 
Mind. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancaoly 
(1621) As quoted by Hauser, Diet Does It, | 
Ὁ. 1338. (1944) 


Bread and salt will appease your growling 
belly. (Cum sale panis latrantem stomachum 
bene leniet.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. i, 1. 17. (30 Bee.) 
The Germans say, “Salz und Brod thut’s | 
auch, wenn man hunerig ist.” (Salt and 
bread will do when one is hungry). 


By his paunch his backe should fare the worse. 

Wirrtivse Horney, The Scourge of Drunkennes, 

siz. B3. (1619) 
The belly robs the back 

James Howers, English Proverbs, p. 33.(1659) 
That is well hained {saved} that is hained off the 
belly. 

James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 182 (1721) 
If it were not for the Belly, the Back might wear 
Gold. 

THomas Fvirer, Garomologia. No. 

(1732) Fraxkstx, Poor Richard, 1750. 
Your Belly will never let your Back be warm. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6043. 


6 

Better belly burst than good drink be lost. 
James Howe it, Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 

Better belly burst than good meat Inst. 
Joan Rav, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 100. (1678) 

Better belly burst than good liquor be lost. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. (1738) 


7 
Never did he kiss a strange hand for his ' 
belly’s sake (οὔποτε δ᾽ ὀθνείην ἔκυσεν χέρα 
yaorpos ἕκητι). 
Issporus or Agcar, Epigram. (c. Α. Ὁ. 500) Sce 
Greek Anthology, vii, 156. 
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8 
He who does not mind his belly, will hardly 
mind anything else. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswe tt, Life, 5 Aug., 1763. 


9 
Nothing is more easily satisfied than the belly. 
(Ventre nihil novi frugalius. ) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. v, ). 6. (ς. a. Ὁ. 120) 


10 
That which is in my weime [belly] is not in 
my testament. 

James Keicy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 324.(1721) 
11 
Do not mourn the dead with the belly. (οὐ 
γὰρ ἔοικεν γαστέρι πενθῆσαι vexpov.) 

Patapas, quoting Homer. (c. 500 8.6.) See 

Greck Anthology, x, 47. 

12 
That master of arts, that dispenser of genius, 


“the Belly. (Magister artis ingenique largitor 


Venter.) 
Pexsivs, Satires: Prologue, |. 10. (c. Α.Ὁ. 58) 
The ma-ter of art and giver of wit, Their belly. 
ΒΕΝ Jonson, The Poetaster: Tu the Reader. 
(1601) 
The bells teaches all arts. 
HG Buus , απάδοοκ of Proverbs,p.498 (1855) 
13 
Every main strains his strength to defend his 
belly from weary famine. (γαστρὶ δὲ wds τιν 


' ἀμύνων ἃ μὸν αἰανῆ τέταται.) 


Pinpar, απ Odes Ode i, 1.49 (c 458 5.6.) 


13 
The man whose heart obeyeth his belly 


ες causeth disgust in place of love. 


Prau-noree, Instruction No 4 (ce. 3540 
BC) Prisse Papyrus Gunn, tr. 
Never good that mind their belly so much 


Jous Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 347. (1678) 


15 

My back to the fire, my belly to the table. 

and a good deep dish (Le dos au feu, le 

ventre a table, & escuelle bien profonde. ) 
RABELAIS, Gurguntua. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1534) 


16 
' When belly with bad pains doth swell, 


It matters nought what else goes well. 

Saol, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Maxim 9. (c. 1258) 
The belly binds the hands, the feet unnerves; 
He heeds not heaven who his belly serves. 

Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Masim 51. 

The Rebellions of the Belly are the worst, 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions and 

Troubles. (1612) 


7 

It behooves all men who wish to excel the 

other animals to strive with might and main 

not to pass through life... slaves to the 

belly. (Ventri oboedientia ) 
Sartust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch 

41 8.c) 
sis given up to the belly. (Mortales dediti ven. 


i, sec. 1. (Ce, 


) 
Satitst, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 2, sec. 8. (ς. 
41 a.c.) 
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Slaves to the belly and the most shameful parts | Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
of the body. (Dediti ventri et turpissumue parti | Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 
corporis.) SHAKESPHAKE, Love's Labour's Lost, i, 1, 26. 


a 


SatLust, Bellum Iugurthinum. Ch. 85. (1595) Kevry, Scoltish Proverbs, Ὁ. 106, calls 
Such as for their bellies’ sake this “A groundless reflection upon fat men.” 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. With the exception of Kelly, there is general 
Joun Mitton, Lycidas, }. 114. (1637) agreement with Shakespeare's dictum. 
1 Who wears his wit in his beily and his guts in his 
ΕΝ many men are kept busy to humor a | head. 
single belly! (Quantum hominum unus ven- SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cres ida, ii, 1, 79. 
ter exercet!) (1601) 


Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcv, 24. (c. a. Ὁ. 64) 


Gross feeders, great sleepers; great sleepers, fat 
Referring to a banquet. 


bodies; fat bodics, Jean brains. 

BEAUMONT AND FLetTcurrk. Love’s Cure. Act ii, 
sc 1 (c. 1620) Henry IV of France is cred- 
ited with an epigram, ‘Les grands mangeurs 
et les grands dormeurs sont incapables de 
rien faire de grand” (Great caters and great 
sleepers are incapable of doing anything else 
that is great). A Latin proverb warns, “Non 
aurizer piger” (No fat charioteer). no lazy 
person as manaver The Germans «ἀν, “Fette 


2 
A great part of liberty is a well regulated 
belly. (Magna pars libertatis est bene moratus 
venter. ) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxxiii, sec. 3 (c. 
A.D 64) Quoted by Montalcng, iii, 13 


3 
His belly is as bright ivory overlaid with sap- 
phires. (Venter eius eburneus, distinctus sap- 


phiris ) Hithner legen wenig Ejer" (Fat hens lav few 
Old Testament: The Song of Solomon, v, 14 eggs) The Italians say, “Cano grasso, cer- 
(c. 900 8.¢.) vello magro” (Fat head. lean brain). “Fat 


4 head” is, of course. the mcdern term for a 
Evil beasts. slow bellies (γαστέρες dpyzai.) fool 


New Testament: Titus, i.12. (c.a.p 62) Paul . Full bowls make empty bruins 
is quoting from a Cretan poet Tuomas Heywoon, The Iron Age Pt i. act i 


: , (1632) 
My belly did not blab, so Twas stilla Mavce gat paunches make lean pates 
Wirttam Warner, Albion's Englund, ww. 47.) Tyas Furter. Gaomolocia No 1806 (1732) 
: : 
222 (1602) Full Bellies make empty Skulls 
No barricado for a belly; know'; 1 TiHomas Ferrer, Gnom.lovia. No 1633 (1732) 
It will let in and out the enemy Bons, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 359 (1858) 
With bag and baggage, ΠΥ A full Belly makes a dull Brain. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale 3.22004 (1610) FRAXKUIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1758 
She may plead her belly at worst. Hold veur Council before Dinner: the full Bells 
Joun Gay, Beggar's Opera. Act i, sc 2 (3728) 


Plead sa bcc hates Thinking as well as Acting 
: ea DECK OANE YOO SUer ἐ ΕΓ ΤΕ Hane ne Fraxkiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1782. 
EVES BIGGER THAN HELLY, sce under Eve 
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9 
| He that is fed beleeueth not the fasting (ΕἸ 
Ii—The Full Belly 


4 ; Pasciuto non crede ae digiuno. ) 

Let Martha die, but let her die with a full | Joux Froxio, Pirste Prugies, fo. 29. (1578) 

belly. (Muera Marta y muera harta.) Alcea Ν Renee nincel (6 cninees ἈΠ mens 
τ ᾿ εἶ ες ! ye 

εὐ et γε ny Ua | Ranore Cotoravy, Dictionary: Pance. (1611) 

258. Ρ " Ὥς He whos Belly is full believes not him whese is 
? empty 
With bely stif and toght As any tabour, eaten Furrer, Gromologia, No 2499.(1732) 
ean . ΕΠ ie | 
see Canter Ne The Semmour’s ἡ}. olde Proverbe may be verified. That 
from a full bellie proceedeth sounder counsell 
A fat belly does not breed a subtle mind | Steraxo Gvazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. iv, 
(Taxeia γαστὴρ λεκτὸν ov τίκτει γόον.) | p. 140. (1874) Young. tr. 

: il. iii, ς i No ws | 1 : ; 

“ion A Gane Sue an - a | A full belly neither fights nor fies well. 
rome, which Erasmus Latins, “Pinguis venter | Grorce Herarrr. Jacula Prudeaium. No. 93 
hon gignit sensum tenuem” (A fat belly does | (1640) Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ 
not produce a delicate sensibility) A closer 287. (1855) 
form is, “Venter obesus non gignit mentem {| Full guts neither run away nor fight well, 
subtilem." Thomas Fucrin, Gaomologia. No. 1634.(1732) 

This Proverbe is as true ax common, That a fat | 12 
bellie doth not engender a subtill witte, Whan the beli is fwll. the bonis wold haue rest. 


Steyano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, | Ricnarp Hips, Common-place Book, p. 129 
Ὁ. 142. (1474) (ς. 1500) 
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Husbande (quoth she) I would we were in our 
nest. 
When the bealy is full, the bones wold be at rest 
Jounx Heywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1510) 
Quhen the bellie is full, the bones wald have rest. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 100. (c. 
1595) 
I sometimes take a nap after my pipe; for when 
the belly is full, the bones would be at rest. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. (1738) 


1 
What avails it us to have our bellies full of 
meat, if it be not digested? (Que nous sert il 
d'avoir la panse pleine de viande, si elle ne 
se digere?) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. (1580) 


2 
May God look with hatred on the belly and 
its food, for it is owing to them that chastity 
breaks down. (γαστέρα μισήσειε θεὸς καὶ βρώματα 
γαστρότ' | εἵνεκα γὰρ τούτων σωφροσινα λύεται.) 
ῬΑΙΙΆΡΑΚ, Epigram. (c. 500 B.c.) See Greek 
Anthology, x, 57. A manuscript proverb of 
c. 1645 embodies the same idea: ‘““‘When the 
belly is full, the mind is amongst the mands.” 
A full Belly is the Mother of all Evil. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almunack, 1744. 
A full Belly brings forth every Evil. 
FraNk Lin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1755. 


3 
I have victualled my camp. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 345. (1678) 


4 
In fair round belly with good capon lined 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like 12, ii, 7, 154. (1600) 
He had a broad face and a little round belly, 
That oa when he laughed, like a bowlful of 
jelly. 
Cresent CrarKke Moore, 4 Visit from St. 
Nicholas. (1823) 


5 
A bellyfull is a belly full. 
Torsiano, Piazza Universule, p. 321. (1666) 
Motteux, Rabelais, v, 23. (1694) 
A belly full’s a belly full, whether it be meat or 
drink. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 100. (1678) 
A bellyful’s a belly ful. if it be but of wheat-straw. 
Swirt. Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
A wamefou is ἃ wamefou. 
Scott, St. Ronan'’s Well. Ch. 10. (1823) 
Belly full, praise to God. (Tripa Hena a Dios 
alaba.) 


CuHares Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 283. A Spanish proverb. 


6 
A full belly does not work willingly. (Plenus 
venter non studet libenter.) 
Unknown, Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. (¢.1100) 
A belly full of gluttony will never study willingly, 
i.e. the old proverbial verse, /mpletus venter non 
vult studere libenter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 146. (1678) 
Furcer, Gnomologia. No. 6115. (1732) A 
characteristic medieval monkish jingle. 


Il1I—The Empty Belly 


7 
A fasting belly may never be merry. 
Rictarp Hitts, Common-place Book, p. 131. 
(c. 1500) 
An empty Belly bears no Body. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 596. (1732) 
A tume [empty] belly makes ἃ lazy back. 

Micuagst Dennen, ed, Denham Tracts, i, 42. 
(c. 1850) 

An empty belly makes no compliments. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 52. (1880) There is also a Latin jingle, 
“Inanis [or ieiunus] venter non audit li- 
benter.” 


8 
What comedy, what actor is better than a 
disappointed belly? (Quae comoedia, mimus 
, quis melior plorante gul.’) 
Juvenat, Satirvey. Sat. v, 1 157. (c. 4.0. 120) 
9 
I am so soore forhungered, that my bealy 
weneth my throte is cutte. 
JruHan Parscrave, Acolastus, siz. H2. (1540) 
When honyry mawe thinks throat is cut in deed 
Thomas Cuurcuyarp, Churchyardes Chip pes, 
p. 127. (1575) 
The Belly thinks the Throate iy cut. 
Wirtrase Canes, Remains (1870), p. 332 
(1605) 
Let’s walk apace; hunger will cut their throats 
tise. 
BreEaAUMONT AND Fretcner, Love's Pilgrimage. 
Act i, se. 2. (1630) 
Your weime [belly } thinks vour wizan [throat] 
is cutted. 
James Kecriy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 379. (1721) 
Your belly thinks your throat is cut. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation Dial ii, (1738) 


10 
My belly was my only sun-dial, surer and 
more exact than any of them. (Nam unum 
me puero Venter erat solarium = multo omnium 
istorum optimum et verissimum ) 
Pravutus (2), Borotu Frag (ς 2008 ©.) See 
Aucus GEtiius, in, 1 
Everybody knows there is no clock more regular 
than the belly. (Chose notoire qu'il n'est horologe 
plus iuste que le ventre ) 
Raserais, Pantagruel, Bk iv, ch. 64. (1548) 
Your belly chimes. it's time to go to dinner. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p 66. (1678) See 
also under APPETITE. 


1 
His belly cries cupboard. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p, 237. (1678) 
My belly chym’d cupboard above half an hour 
ago. 

Unknown, Terence Made English, p. 88.(1694) 
My belly began to cry cupboard. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. ii. (1738) 
Whose belly sings cupboard, too? 

Watters Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 20. (1826) 

So now away home. My inside cries cupboard. 

Crartes Kincstry Westward Hol Ch.3.(18$8) 
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1 
The poor creatures .. . seated themselves 
on the ‘anxious benches.” 

Frances M. Troiiopz, Domestic Manners of 

the Americans. Ch. 8. (1832) 
In front of the pulpit there was a space railed off 
and strewn with straw, which I was told was the 
anxious seat, and on which sat those who were 
touched by their consciences. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Diary in America, 1839. 
Folks got up .. . and worked their way .. . to 
the mourncrs’ bench, with the tears running down 
their faces. 

Mark Twain. (Century Magazine, Feb.,1885.) 


2 
Item, to. . . for mending the peneles bench. 
W.H. Turner, ed., Selections from the Records 
of the City of Oxford, pp. 284. (1560) The 
penniless bench was a covered open-air seat 
for destitute way farers. 
Every stoole he sate on was Penniles bench. 
Joun ἔχιν, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 244. (1580) 
Wee will teach him such a lesson as shall cost 
him a chiefe place on pennilesse-bench for his 
labour 
Ropert Greene, The Scottish History of James 
the Fourth. Act iv, sc. 3. (1598) 
Bid him bear up; she shall not 
Sit long on Penniless-Bench 
Pirie Massincer, The Citv-Madame. Act iv, 
sc 1. (1632) 


BENDING 


3 
Be as bending as the reed, not as unbending 
as the cedar 
Bubylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 21b. (¢ 450) 
And reed that boweth doun for every blast. 
Ful lightly, cesse wind, it wol aryse; 
But no nil not an ook whan it is cast. 

(μαι απ (?), Trodus and Criseyde, ti, 1387 
Rather to bowe then breake is profitable. 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Christ yne. (1390) 
Beter bawe than brest. 

Unxsxown, Twenty-six Poems, Ὁ. 54. (1413) 
For better is the tree that bowe than breste. 

Unxnown, Peter Idle's Instructions to His Son, 
1. 88. (c. 1420) 

Better plye than breake 

Jenan Parscrave. La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
660. (1530) 

Better it is to boow then breake. 

Joun Hryvwooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Witson, Rhetorique, Ὁ. 189. (1560) Davirs, 
Scourge of Folly, p. 44. (1611) Fuucer, 
Gnomologia. No. 882. (1732) 

Better, for a time, to bow to our foes, rather 
than to be broken by them. 

Tromas Futier, The Profane State. Ch. 18 
(1642) 

I have had sorrows . 
ill, I have broken where I should have bent. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 79. (1840) A 
proverb in nearly all languages. The French 
say, “Tl vaut mieux plier que rompre"; the 
Germans, “Lieber biegen als brechen"”: the 


ες but 1 have borne them | 
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Spaniards, ‘““Mejor es dobrar que quebrar”; 
The Dutch, “Beter buigen dan te breken.” 
Strong trees splinter in the storm, but the grass 
blade survives, because the grass can bend. 
; SteraAn Heya, Hostages, Ὁ. 76. (1942) 
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Stoop as you go through the world, and you 
will miss many hard knocks. 

Cotton MatuHer, Remark, to Benjamin Frank- 
lin. (1724) Franklin, in a letter to Samuel 
Mather, dated 12 May, 1784, tells of the 
incident: “The last time I saw your father 
was in the beginning of 1724, . . . and on 
my taking Jeave he showed me a shorter 
way out of the house through a narrow 
passage, which was crossed by a beam over 
head. We were still talking as I withdrew, 
he accompanying me behind. and I turning 
partly towards him, when be said hastily. 
‘Stoop, stoop!’ I did not understand him till 
I felt my head hit against the beam. He was 
a man that never missed any occasion of 
giving instruction, and upon this he said to 
me, ‘You are young, and have the world be- 
fore you; stoop as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard thumps.’ This ad- 
vice . . . has frequently been of use to me: 
and I often think of it, when I see pride 
mortified, and misfortunes brought upon 


: people by their carrying their heads too high ἢ" 


By being a willow and not an oak. 

Sim Wittiam PAULET, First Marovis or WIN- 
CHESTER, when asked how he had managed 
to preserve himself in favor at court through 
so many changes in British rulers. (1570) 
Like the Vicar of Bray. he had held office 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward 
VI, Marv, and Elizabeth. See Camnen,. Re- 
mains, p. 313. The phrase derives, of course. 
from ‘Esop’s fable of the oak which was up- 
rooted by the storm, and the reed which 
came through unharmed. La Fontaine retel!s 
the fable. Bk. i, fab. 22, and sums it up with 
the phrase, “I bend and do not break” (Je 
plic, et ne romps pas). See also under Oax 


6 
If the wind be strong. yield to the wind; if 
the rain be heavy, vield to the rain. (Féng ta 
sui féng: vu ta sui vi.) 
Wituram Scarsoroucn. Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1973. (1875S) 


BENEDICK, see under Marriage 
BENEFIT 


See also Favor; Gifts; Injuries and Bene- 
fits; Kindness; Turn: Good Turn 


7 
Never run with swift steps to acquire a 
benefit; [On the other hand] never act in 
such a way as to destroy it. 
AmeEN-EM-aPt, Teaching How to Live Col. 
xxii, 1. 17. (ς. 700 a.c.) Budge, tr. 


8 
Benefactors seem to love those whom they 
benefit more than those who receive benefits 
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love their benefactors. (οἱ δ᾽ εὐεργέται rods 
εὐεργετηθέντας δοκοῦσι μᾶλλον φιλεῖν ἢ οἱ εὖ 
παθόντες τοὺς δράσαντας.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomuchean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. vii, 
sec. 1. (ς. 335 B.C.) 
It is the nature of men to be as much bound by 
the benefits they confer as by those they receive. 
(E la natura delli uomini ὁ cosi obbligarsi per li 
benehzii che si fanno, come per quelli che si 
ricevono. ) 
MACHIAVELLI, /l Principe. Ch. 10. (1513) 
He who benefits another loves him better than 
the other loves him. (Celuy qui bien faict ἃ quel- 
qu'un lavme miculx, qu'il n’en est ayme.) 
Montalcneg, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) Quot- 
ing Aristotle. 
He that has once done vou a kindness will be 
more ready to do you another, than he whom 
you yourself have obliged. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ FRANKLIN, Autobiography. Ch. 1. 
(1785) Quoted as a maxim. 


If vou confer a benefit. never remember it; 
If vou receive one, remember it always. 
(Tu bene st quid facias. nec meminisse fas est; 
Quae bene facta accipias, perpetuo memento. ) 
CuHitoxn or Lacepraon, Apotheym. (c. 600 
B.¢.) One of the Seven Sages of Greece. See 
Avusonius, Septem Supientum Sententiue, 1,6. 
Keep in memory a beneht received (Benefici ac- 
cepti esto memor.) 
Cato (?), Disticha: Prol. No. 50. (c. 175 8.6.) 
Let others’ kindness frankly be revealed. 
Your own good turns tu others keep concealed. 
(Officium alterius multis narrare memento: 
at quaecumaque aliis benefeceris ipse, sileto.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 15. 
Let him who has conferred a benefit conceal it; 
let him who has accepted one disclose it. (Qui 
dedit benencium taceat; narret, qui accepit.) 
Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. i, sec. 11. (cc. aD. 
60) Paraphrasing Chilon. 
When befrended, remember it: 
When you betnend,-—forget it. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
2 
It is a law of the gods, never broken, to sell 
somewhat dearly the great benehts they be- 
stow upon us. (C’est un ordre des dieux qui 
jamais ne se rompt,! De nous vendre un peu 
cher les grands biens 40 }}5 nous font.) 
Cogneimcce, Cinna. Act ii, sc. 1. (1640) 


3 
He is more noble that deserves, than he that 
confers Benefits. 

Thomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1925.(1732) 


4 
Benefits please like flowers while they are 
fresh. 

Heasert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 42. (1640) 
The last Benefit is most remembered. 

Tuomas Fuiten, Gnomologia. No. 4622.(1732) 


6 

Thanksgiving for a former, doth invite 

God to bestow a second benefit. 
Rosrext Heasicx, Thanksgiving. (1647) 
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Prayers precede, and Thanks succeed the benefit. 
Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Pt.ii, ch.31.(1651) 
6 
No one wearies of benefits received. (οὐδεὶς 
κάμνει ὠφελούμενοτ.) 
Marcus Avretivus, Meditations. ΒΚ. vii, sec. 
74. (c. A.D. 174) 


7 

A chief source for evils among men are bene- 

fits, excessive benefits. (4ex7 μεγίστη τῶν ἐν 

ἀνθρώποις κακῶν ἀ αθα, τὰ λιαν ἀγαϑά.) 
MeENANDFR, Fragments. No. 724. (c. 300 B.C.) 


8 
To accept a benefit is to sell one’s freedom. 
(Beneficium accipere libertatem est vendere. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyrUS, Sententiae No Ol (0.43 6 ©.) 
To ask a favor is a kind of slavery. (hogare 
officium servitus quodammodo est ) 
PuBLILIUS SyrusSententiue No GAL (6.43 B.C.) 
Benefits make a man a slave 
J. L. Burexuarpt, Arabic Preverbs: No 689 
(1817) A slave, that is, to the benetactor, 
The Germans say, “Geschenk nehmen, macht 
elven.” 
There is a hook in every benefit, that sticks tn 
his jaws that takes that benefit, and draws him 
whither the benefactor will 
Joun Donne, Sermons, p S50 (¢ 1625) 
He who accepts fa benefit) from another, sells 
his liberty. eChi dell’ altrui prende, | La sua h- 
berta vende ) 
Cirartes Canter, Quelques Srv Malle Proverbes, 
p. 176. (1856) An Itahan proverb. 


When you benefit the deserving, you oblige 
all men. (Beneficium dignts ubi des omnes 
obliges. ) 

Pusrinivs Syrus, Sententiae, No 91 (¢ 33.8.0) 
A benefit is best bestowed when the recipient has 
a good memory. (Optime positum est benchuum 
{bene} ubi meminit qui accipit > 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae No 491. 
They are either rogues or fools who think benefits 
are merely gifts. (Benetiia donari aut mali aut 
stulti putant.) 

Pusritivs Syrus, Sententiae, No. 93, 
Who knows how to return benefits receives the 
most (Beneficia plura recipit qui «οὐ reddere.) 

Pusritius Svrus, Sententiae No Οἱ, 


10 

It is high enough interest for a benefit to re- 
member it. (Sat magna usura est pro beneficio 
memoria. ) 

Pusnirius SyrvausSententiae No .683.(c.43 B.¢.) 
There are three parts in a benefit: the one of the 
giver, the second of the receiver, the third of the 
remunerator; and the receiver rewards the giver 
when he freely receives the benefit, and always 
remembers it. (Troys parties estre en benefice: 
I'vne du donnant, l'aultre du recepuant, la tierce 
ἄν; recompensant: & le recepuant  tresbien 
recompenser le donnant, quand fl accepte volun- 
tiers le bienfaict, & Je retient en soubuenance per- 
petuelle.) 

Rasecais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 4. (1548) 


11 
One family builds a wall, and two families 
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get the benefit. (Yi chia ta ch ‘iang, liang chia 
fang pien.) 


WILLIAM ScarBorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
698. (1875) 


1 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, ii, 7, 184. (1600) 


2 
It is disgraceful not to be able to return a 
benefit as well as an injury. (τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι 
ἀμύνασθαι ὁμοίως ef παθόντα, ὥσπερ nai Kaxws.) 
Socrates, when refusing to visit Archelaus. (c. 
400 B.C.) See ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, ii, 23, ἃ. 
That man is worthless who knows how to re- 
ceive a benefit, but not how to return one. (Nam 
improbus est homo qui beneficium scit accipere 
et reddere nescit.) 
Prattus, Perva, |. 762. (ς. 200 Be.) 
A rascal knows how to ask a benefit, but not how 
to return one (Improbus officium “οὐ poscere. 
reddere πόνο) 
Cato 49), Dicta Catonts: Collectio Mono- 
slichorum No. 17. (ce. 175 5.6. 


Benefits are only acceptable so far as they 
can be requited: bevond that point. instead 
of gratitude they excite hatred (Beneticia eo 
usque laeta sunt. dum videntur exsolvi posse: 
ubi multum antevenere, pro gratia odium red- 
ditur,) 

Tacitvs, Annals Bk. iv, sec. 18. (c αὖ 116) 
André Gide paraphrases this in Lec Faux 
Monnaveurs, us ἃ: “Benefits, saves Tacitus, 
are only agreeable as long as one can repay 
them ὁ 

Almost everyone Cakes pleasure in returning small 
obligations; many are grateful for moderate ones, 
but there is scarcely anvone who bas anvthing 
but ingratitude for great ones (Presque tout fe 
monde prend plaisir a s'acquitter des petites obli- 
gations: beaucoup de gens ont de la reconnais- 
since pour les mediocres; mais il n'y ἃ gucre 
personne qui n’ait de Vingratitude pour les 
grandes.) 

La Rocnrroucacrp, τες. No 299, (1665) 
Benefits (oo great 

To be repaid, sit heavy en the soul, 
As unrequited wrongs, 

Titomas Gwav, Agrippina. Act i. sc. 1. (1742) 
BENEFIT OF CLERGY, see under CLERGY. 


BENEVOLENCE 


ὶ See also Philanthropy 


The beginning of the law is benevolence. and 
with henevolence it ends. 
Babylonian Talmud :Sotah, fo. 148. (c. 450) 
To be benevolent is to do the will of heaven. 
Καιβακὰ ἘΚΚΈΝ, Ten Aun (Ten Precepts). Bk. 
i. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


It is very hard to distinguish universal and 
widespread benevolence from consummate 
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ree we err. 


tact. (Il est bien malaisé de distinguer la bonté 
générale et répandue sur tout Je monde, de 
la grande habilité.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 620. (1665) 
No quality is rarer than true benevolence; even 
those who imagine thev possess it are generally 
merely of a weak or complaisant nature. (Rien 
n'est plus rare que Je véritable bonté; ceux meme 
qui croient en avoir n'ont d’ordinaire que de la 
complaisance ou de la faiblesse.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Sfaximes. No. 481. (1665) 


The benevolent has no enemy. 

Mencics, Discourses. Bk. ipt.i,ch.5.(¢.405 Bc.) 
Benevolence is the tranquil habitation of man, 
and righteousness is his straight path. 

Mesxcius, Discourses. Bk. iv. pt. i, ch. 10. 
Benevolence is man’s mind, and righteousness is 
man's path. 

Merscius, Discourses. Bk. vi. pt tech. Ut. 
Benevolence is the distinguishing characteristic 
of man. As embodied in man’s conduct. it is called 
the path of duty. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. a, ch. 16 


7 
God loveth the benevolent. 
MonamMep, The Aoran. Ch. i. v. 
622) Quoted by Sam, Gadistan, 1, 1. 
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The services of a benevolent mind have no 
end. (Ofitium benivoli animi finem = oon 
habet.) 


Puprinius Syrus Sententiar No 4Ν4 (ς 452 BC.) 
9 


Benevolence is the medicine for all alls 
Sant, Pand Namah (Scroll of Wisdom; Sec. § 
(c 1260) 
10 
He who seeks to be rich will not be benevo- 
lent. He who wishes to be benevolent will not 
be rich 
Yano Hoo. Quoted by MeEscivs. tii, 1, 3. (ς 
300 B.C.) 


BEST 

See also Worst: Best and Worst 

1 

Mav all be for the best! (εὖ γὰρ εἴη.) 

Arscuyits. deamemnon, | 216 (458 ao) A 

favorite sentiment with Aeschylus, which he 
expressed in different wavs. In 674 οἱ 
Agamemnon he has γέροιτο δ᾽ ὡς ἄριστα 
(May all tom out for the best). and this 
is repeated in The Libation-Bearers, 1. 782 
In The Suppliant Maidens, Ὁ. 974. he savs 
the same thing in a third way, εἰη δὲ τὰ 
λώστα. 

Mav the gods order all things for the best 

(σφὼν δ᾽ brat ἄριστα σιμφέροι θεὸς) 


ΦΟΡΗΘΓΙΕ5, Philoctetes, 1.627. (c. 409 B.¢.) 
12 


Give to the world the best vou have. 
And the best will come back to vou 
Manervemne Brincrs, Life's Uirrer. (τ. 1890) 


13 
The best is always the cheapest. 
Carrer, Six Malle Proverhes. See CHfarness 
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4 
The best is as good as stark naught. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 14. (1639) 


2 
The man who makes the best of everything 
He lights upon will not fare ill. 
(ἀλλ᾽ οὐντυγχάνων 
τὰ πράγματ᾽ ὀρθῶς ἂν τιθῇ, πράξει καλῶ.) 
Evripiwes, Bellerophon. Frag. 287 Nauck. (c. 
430 B.C.) Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 
467A. 
It seems I must, as the saying goes, make the 
best of what I’ve got. (τὸ Ταρὸ; εὖ ποιεῖν) 
Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 499C. (c. 385 B.C.) 
Make the best of both worlds. 
KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 12. (1855) 
We have learnt ... to make the best of both 
worlds. 
J. A. Froupe, Short Studies: Calvinism. (1871) 


3 
The best Cart may overthrow. The best Cloth 
may have a Moth in it. 
Tsomas Fu tier, Gnomologia. Nos. 4410-1. 
(1732) See under ACCIDENT. 


4 
[In the arts the best is good enough. (In der 
Kunst ist das Beste gut genug.) 

GortHE, Italienische Reise: Letter, Naples, 3 
March. 1787. Apparently the source of the 
German proverb, “Das Beste ist gut genug” 
(The best is good enough) 


5 

The oil which is on top, the wine which is 
in the middle, and the honey which is at the 
bottom, are thought to be the best. (Cur 
oleum quod in summo est, vinum quod in 
medio, mel quod in fundo optimum esse cre- 
dantur. ) 

Macrosivus, Selurnalia, vii, 12. (c. a.o. 400) 
bee in the middle, oyle above, and hony be- 
neath. 

Jamzs Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 15.(1659) 
It is an old and true rule, “The best oil is in the 
top; the best wine in the middle; and the best 
honey in the bottom.” 

Tuomas Futzer, Worthies of England: Hants, 
vi, 3. (1662) Ray, Proverbs, p. 41, gives the 
Italian, “Vino di mezo, oglio di sopra. & 
miele di sotto.” 

The best smell is bread, the best savour salt, the 
best love that of children. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 743. (1640) 
The best Metal is Iron; the best Vegetable, 
Wheat; but the worst Animal, Man. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4415.(1732) 
The best Fish swim deep. 

The best is at the bottom. 
Tuomas Futren, Gnomologia. Nos. 4412-3. 


6 
It is a funny thing about life, if you refuse 
to accept anything but the best you very 
often get it. 
Somenset Maucuam, The Mixture as Before, 
p. 63 (1940) 
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7 
The best things are most difficult. (χαλεπὰ τὰ 
καλά.) 

Prato, Cratylus. (c. 375 8B.c.) Quoted by 
Prutarcu, Moralia, 9C, and referred to as a 
proverb. Sometimes rendered, “Good things 
are hard.” See under GOODNESS. 

Excellent things are hard to come by. 
Joun Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 465. (1635) 
The best things are worst to come by. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 87. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1670) 
The best Things are hard to come by. 
THoMmas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4420.(17352) 


8 

You did your best. (Te fecisse sedulo.) 
Piautus, Mercator, |. 464. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Let this suffice, by this conceive the rest, 

He should, he could, he would, he did his best. 

Ropert SoutHwei, Look Home. (a. 1595) 

Let each man do his best. 
SHAKESPEARE, [| Henry IV, v, 2, 92. (1597) 
Each man swore to do his best. 

Samue. Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto ii, 1 
631. (1663) 

Unsham’d, though foil’d, he does the best he can. 

Joun Dryvex, Palamon and Arcite. Bk. tii. | 
741. (1700) 

Let fowk bode weel, an’ strive to do their best, 
Nae mair’s required—let Heav’n mak out the rest. 
ALLAN Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1725) 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Night ii, 1. 91. (1742) 
And aiblins, when they winna stand the test, 
Wink hard, and say, "Τῆς folks hae done their 
best !” 

Rosert Burns, Scots Prologue for Mrs. Sun- 
derland, |. 39. (1790) 

Let every man... die with the consciousness 
that he has done his best. 

Sypney Satitu, Of Occupation. (c. 1830) See 
Lapy Hottannp, Memoir, i, 121. 

Our best is bad, nor bears thy test; 
Still, it should be our very best. 
Rosert Browninc, Christmas Eve. Canto viii 
(1850) 
If he'd a reg'lar task to do, 
He never took no rest; 
Or if ’twas off-and-on—the same— 
He done his level best. 

Mark Twain, He Done His Level Best (1875) 
Attributed to a mythical Simon Wheeler. Also 
ascribed to Mark Twain is, “He done his 
level damndest ; angels could do no more.” 

Say not that she did well or ill, 

Only, “She did her best.” 

Dinan Maria Mutocg, Epitaph. (c. 1880) 
One who did his best. 

J. R. Lowerr, Verses Sent to Grover Cleveland, 

10 Dec., 1889, 
9 
There's ne'er a best among them, as the fel- 
low said by the fox-cubs. 

Jounw Rav, English Proverbs, p. 228. (1678) 
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A veritable Lord Mayor’s fool; 
everything did for him.” 

J. R. Rosinson, Old Q., p. 123. (1895) An echo 

of an old saying, “The Lord Mayor’s fool, 
who likes everything that is good.” 


“the best of 


1 
The best is reserved to the last. (Iucundissi- 
mum... in finem sui differt.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xii, sec.5.(c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The formest was alwey behynde. 
Cuaccer, The Book of the Duchesse, 1. 890. (c. 
1369) 
Take thvs in worth, the best is behynde. 
Joun Skriton, Works (Dyce), i, 17. (ς. 1529) 
The yzreatest thing is yet behinde. 
Joun ΨΥ, Euphues, p. 146 (1579) 
The greatest is behind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sfacheth, i, 3, 116. (1605) 
For now the proverb true I find, 
That the best part is still behind. 
Tromas Rannotpn, Works (Hazlitt), i, 49 
(1630) 
The last best. like to good wives daughters. 
Jamrs Kecry, Scattok Proverbs, p. 324. (1721) 
Like the wife wi’ the mony dochters, the best's 
aye hindmost. 
ALEXANDER Hisrop, Proverbs of Scotland, p 
214) (1862) 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be. 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Rosrret Browsinc, Rabbit Ben Ezra, t. 1. (1864) 


2 
All is ordered for the best. (τάντων γὰρ ἔχει 
rade xpos.) 


SoPHOCLES, Ocdtpus at Colonus, 1.1779. (c. 408 
B.C.) 

“All for the best” is an apt saying. (“Quid si hoc 
melius 2?” opportune dici.) 

Cicero, Epistulae ad Atlicum Bk vii, epis 3. 
(SO ric) 

Re thou not wrooth, I hyde it for the beste. 
(Ch’ io ‘Ttaccio per lo meglio e non tel dico.) 

Boccaccio, Th Filostrato, Canto fi, «1 3. (c. 
1380) Cravcer, tr, Troilus and Criscyvde 
Bk. i, } S82. (c. 1380) 

He took al for the beste 

Craccer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ti, 1 
1324. (c. 1380) 

Wel she saugh that it was for (he beste. 

Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 118. (ς. 1388) 

I woot wel clerkes wol seyn as hem leste 

By arguments, that al is for the beste. 
Cuaucea, The Frankeleyns Tale, |. 158. 

Safe on this Maxim with the Writer rest, 

That all that happens, happens for the best. 
Franxiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1751. 
Allis for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
(Dans ce meilleur des mondes possibles . . . tout 

est au micux.) 

Vortaing, Candide. Ch. 1. (1758) This ever- 
recurrent phrase. which Voltaire puts into 
the mouth of Dr. Pangiloss, was a jibe at 
Leibnite’s philosophy of Optimism 
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Whatever is—is best. 

Etta πεει μα Witcox, Whatever Is, ls Best 

(c. 1900) See also under Optimism. 
I] hate the Pollyanna pest 
Who says that All Is for the Best. 

FRANKIIN P. Apams, Thouchts on the Covmos 
(1924) Pollyanna, the over-optimistic hero- 
ine of a story for children by Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. (1920) One of the few instances in which 
a contemporary author has added a new 
word to the language. Conan Dovie with 
“Sherlock” and Sinclair Lewis with “Bab- 
bitt” are others. 

Some people are just naturally Pollyanna 

OcpEN Nasi, The Germ. (1940) 

I agreed with happy Miss Emily that everything 
was for the best in the best of possible worlds 

AGATHA Curistiz, The Moving Finger, p. 228 
(1942) 


3 
The best is the enemy of the good (Le mieux 
est Tennemi du bien.) 

Vortarre, La Bégueule (1772) Ascribed by 
Voltaire to ‘a wise Italian,” said to be Boc- 
caccio. The Italian is, “Il meglio ὃ linimico 
del bene” 

The best is oftentimes the enemy of the good. 

ArcunisHop Trescnu, Epist Seven Ch.: Pref- 
ace, ill (1861) 

Everv respectable Pharisee proves the truth of 
_ saving that “The good is the enemy of the 
st.” 

Kerman, Thoughts on Things Eternal, ἡ. 108 
(1912) 

The good is the enemy of the best 

Rare A. Hapas, Morals for Moderns, p. 211 

(1959) Quoting an “old aphorism.” 
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4 
Who doth vnto me better then he is woont, 
he hath betrayed me. or els wvl betray me 
(Chi mi fa megho che non sole, tradito mi ha 
ὁ tradir mi vole.) 
Jous Frorio, ἔσο Fraates, fo. 28. (1578) 
He that speakes me faircr than his woont was too 
Hath done me harme, or meanes for to doa. 
Grorck Purrennanut, The Arte οἱ English 
Poeste (Arber), p. 295. (1889) 
He that is kinder than he is wont. hath a Design 
upon thee. 


Tnomas Furirr, Grnomologia. No. 2180.(1732) 
5 


To aim at never betraving others is to court 
frequent betrayal. (Lointention de ne jamais 
{romper nous expose a étre souvent trompeés ) 

La Rocneroccautp, Maximes. No 118 (1665) 


6 

Betrayers are hated even by those whom they 

benefit. (Proditores. etiam iis quas antepo- 

nunt, invisi sunt.) 

Tacitus, Annals, Bk. i, 1. 48. (ς. ano, 116) “Be- 

trogene Betriiger” (The betraver betrayed) is 
a phrase of Lessing, ‘“Traditus non victus” 
(Betrayed not conquered), a Latin prover- 
bial phrase. 
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Seilde comed se betere. [Seldom comes the 
better. ] 


Francis Douce, [Wustrutions of Shakespeare, 
ii, 34. The proverb is from a manuscript of 
the time of Henry III, c. 1272, where the 
story is related of the monks who prayed for 
the death of their abbot, because of his penu- 
riousness. He did die, and the next abbot was 
even worse. Again the monks prayed, and 
again the abbot died. and again the new one 
was worse than his predecessors. So one of 
the monks suggested that perhaps they should 
pray for the abbot to live, for who could say 
what the fourth would be like? “Seldom 
comes a better.” 

It is comynly sayd that selde cometh the better. 
Wittiame Horatan, Vaulgaria, fo. 299. (1519) 
Seeldome cumth the better, come or go who will. 

Joun Heywoopo, Proverbs, p. 144. (1562) 

Bad news, by ’r lady ; seldum comes the better. 
I fear, I fear twill prove a troublous world. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, ii, 3, 4. (1592) 

I pray God save my master’s life, for seldom 
comes the better! 

Henry Porter, The Tuo Angrie Women of 
Abington, ii, 1, 127. (1599) 

Chance, ‘tis true, but seldom comes a better. 

Rocer Norta, Examen, p. 339. (1740) 

What says the very sooth proverb, “Seldom 
comes a better.” 
: Water Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 6. (1820) 


I suffer the bad, hopyng for the better. (Pa- 
tisco il male, sperando il bene.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) The 
French say, “Bien vient ἃ mieux, ct mieux a 
mal” (Good grows to better, and better to 
bad.) 

3 
It better were within, better would come out. 
TrHostas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 2672.(1732) 


4 
For bet, for wers, for ozht, for noght, 
Sche passeth nevere fro my thoght. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 24. 
(1340) 
For bettere for wers for richere for poucrer. 
Usxksown, Sarum Manuale: In Sponsalibus. 
(a. 1800) This was the precursor of Thr 
Book of Common Prayer (1549), in which 
the same form is used. 
For better for worse. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 122. (1639) 


5 
Good is good, but better carries it. 
Georce Heasert, Jacula Prudentum No. 456. 
(1640) 
Good is not good, where better is expected. 
Tuomas Furrer, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. xi, sec. 3. (1655) 
Though good be good, yet better is better. 
Jows Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 148. (1670) 
The Italians say, “Il buono ὁ buono, ma il 
meglio vince.” 


8 
As good neuer a whit as neuer the better. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 


7 
I'm no better than the best. 


H. W. Loncrettow, The Divine Tragedy: 
Third Passover. Pt. vii, 1. 4. (1871) See also 
under Man: Most MEN Are Bao. 


Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 369. (1605) 
Better so than worse. 
Tromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 925. (1732) 


9 
All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet xci. (1609) 
Love betters what is best. 
Witutram Worpswortn, Miscelaneous Sonnets. 
Pt. i, No. 25. (1822) 


10 
Why should I leave the better, choose the 
worse? (wus dir’ ἐγὼ κεῖν᾽' ἂν AdHous’ ἀφεὶς 
rade ; ) 
Sopnocies, Oedipus the King, 1. 599. (¢. 409 
B.C.) Storr, tr. 


1 

This truth within thy mind rehearse, 

That in a boundless universe 

Is boundless better, boundless worse. 
Tennyson, The Two Voices, |. 25 (1842) 


12 
Nothing but may be better, and every better 
might be best. 
M.F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Com- 
mendation. (1839) 


13 
{His] wife was no better than she should be. 
Unxnown, Pasqual’s Jests, Ὁ. 35. (1604) 
No better than you should be. 
BEAUMONT AND Fcetcner, The Coxcomd, Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1612) 
She is no saint, she is no better than she should be 
Torrtano, Piszza Universale, p. 172. (1666) 
Fre.orunc, The Temple Beau. Act iv, se. $ 
(1730) Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial i 
(1738) Fitcu, Captain Jinks. Act i. (1901) 
Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 47 
(1941) Battey, Orphan Ann, p. 175. (1941) 
etc, etc. 
The shepherd thought her no better than she 
should be, a little loose in the hilts, and free of 
her hips. 
Peter Mottecx, tr. Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch 3. 
(1700) 
Some say, “A very fine lady"; others, “Tl war- 
rant you, she is no better than she should be.” 
Ricnaro Steere, The Spectator, No. $04.(1712) 
He's just---nae better than he should be. 
Buans, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton (1786) 
We're none of us better than we ought to be. 
B. P. Suttcanen, Life and Sayings of Mrs. Part- 
ington. (1854) 
No better than you ought to be. Just good enough. 
H. B. Futrer, Striking an Average. (1901) 
She looks no better than she should be. 
ANN Buaipos, Frontier Passage, p. 5. (1943) 
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BETTERS 


1 
Fight valiantly with your betters. (κρείσσοσιν 
ἶφι μάχεσθαι.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. xxi, 1. 486. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Not so at Troy did I bear myself, but ever was 
matched with my betters. (Certans semper me- 
lioribus.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ji, sat. v, 1. 19. (30 B.C.) 
Be busie or bolde With his biggers or betters. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 


2 
He loseth many a good bit that striveth with 
his betters. 

James Howerr,Proverbs: Brit.-Eng.p.9 (1659) 
3 


Don't worry your betters, who don't know 
vou are born. (Meliorem noli molestare, qui 
te natum non putat.) 

PetRONIUs, Satyricon Sec 58. (c. ap. 60) 


4 
Make way for your betters. (Da locum mel- 
ioribus ) 


TreurNer, Phormio, 1. 522 


~~ @ 


(161 B Cc.) 


BETTING, see Gambling 
BEZONIAN 
5 


Great men oft die by vile bezonians. 
Suakesprare, 11] Henry V1, iw, 1, 144. (1591) 
Recruits sent from Spain to Rome were 
called bcsogni, because they were in need of 
everything, from the Italian bisogno, need 
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10 
There is nothing patent in the New Testament 
that is not latent in the Old. (In vetere novum 
latet, in nova vetus patet.) 

V.S. Lean, Collectanea. Vol. iv, Ὁ. 153. (1904) 


11 
The Bible and a stone do well together. 
ANDREW MARVELL, The Rehearsall Transpos’d. 
(1672) Marvell says this is a Welsh proverb, 
‘“‘meaning, perhaps, that if one miss, the other 
will hit.” 
12 
I am a Bible-bigot. I follow it in all things, 
both great and small. 
Jousn Wesiey, Journal, 2 June, 1766. 
Bible belt. 
Hl. L. MeNcKEN, referring to that section of 
the South inhabited by Bible-bigots. (c. 1924) 


BIG 


13 
_ [They] look as though they had eaten bul- 


coe ntete Ὁ -ῷ...»..».--.-.- - 


! You may co, and ve a governor. 


tnefe. 

Jouws Barnet, An Alvearie, sig T270. (1580) 
To look as big. as if he had caten bull beef. 

Τῶν Ray. Englok Proverbs, Ὁ. 164. (1670) 
He looks as big ae bull beef 

Rorerrson, Phraseclogra Generalss, 257. (1E81) 
and lock 


- as bis as bull-beef. 


Florio defined them as “new leuied souldiers ᾿ 


such as come needy to the war,” 
Under which king, Besonian? speak, or die. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, v, 3, 117. (1598) 


tae ee 


A base Besonio, fitter for the spade than the | 


sword 
Ropert Jounsox, Kingdom and Common- 
uealth, ἐς (1603) 
Kase and pilfering besognios and marauders 
Wattex Scott, The Monastery, Ch. 16. (1820) 
Out on ve, cullions and bezonians! 
Lytton, The Last of the Barons, i, 11. (1843) 


; BIBLE, THE 


Eis studie was but litel on the bible. 
Cratcer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1 440 
(c 1386) δὲς also Gosret. 


7 

He has the Bible in his Hand, and the Alcoran 
in his Heart. 

‘ Tioxsas Furcen, Gnomologia. No. 1879.(1732) 


The inspiration of the Bible depends upon the 
ignorance of the gentleman who reads it. 
ς ἸΝώΒΆΒΟΤ τ, Speech, New York, 25. April, 1881 


Search the scriptures. (ἐραννάτε τὰν ypadds.) 
New Testament: John, v, 39. (c. a ἢ. 110) The 
Vidgate is, “Scrutamini Senpturas." 


Scrutaminé Scripturas, These two words have un- | 


done the world. 
Joun Seinen, Table-Talhk: Scripture. (c. 1650) 


| 


ὲ 
1 


Peter Mortiux, tr. Qurxote Pt. iich.§ (1712) 
As big as bull-beef at Candlemas 
W CC. Hazninrt, Enelith Proverbs, Ὁ. S&. Evans 
(Lets. Wards, 112) explains that “as biz as 
bull-heef" is comparable to “as proud aca 
pump wi two spouts ἡ 


Ful bye he was of brawn and eek of bones 
Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: Proloane, 1. τὰν 
(c. 1386) Tranxyson, Erad, |. 489. uses the 


phrase, “big of bone.” 
15 


As big as a parson’s barn. 

WC. Hazritt. Eaelink Proverbs, p. 88. (1869) 
The phrase refcrs to the Ome when the min 
ister of the parish received his tithes in kid 
instead of in cash. ard had toa have a tng 
barn in which to store them. 

16. We had a cheese very greate, 
But the greatest crabs are not alwaies the best 
meate. 

Joun Heywouo, Proverbs. Pt. i, cho 11 (1846) 

17 
Statues . . . bigger than life. 

Wairtiam Hocarty, The Analysts οἱ Reauty, τὶ. 

S85. (1783) Perhaps the forerunner of “As 


large as life and twice as natural.” 
18 


Size is a matter of opinion. 
Grorck Merrroitu, Richard Fevercl Ch 
(1859) 


43 


19 
Not less large than Canada. (N’estoit: mains 
grand que de Canada.) 
Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 2. (1548) 
Τῆς BIGGER THEY COME THE HARDER THEY FALL. 
sre under Fatt. 
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BIGOTRY 


1 
Bigotry murders Religion, to frighten fools 
with her ghost. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 101. (1820) 


2 
To take up half on trust, and half to try, 
Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 
Joun Dryven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. i, 
Ἰ. 141. (1687) 


8 
All bigotries hang to one another. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams. 
1814. 


4 
A bigot is a person who, under an atheist king, 
would be an atheist. (Un dévot est celui qui, 
sous un Roi athée, serait athée.) 
La Bruveére, Les Caructéres. Pt. iv, No. 39. 
(1688) 
A bigot delights in public ridicule. for he begins 
to think he is a martyr. 
SyDNEY ὅΜΙΤΉ, Peter Plymley Letters. Let. 1. 
(1807) 


BIOGRAPHY 
See also Death: De Mortuis 


5 
One of the new terrors of death. 

Joun ARBUTHNoT (c. 1730). As quoted ὃν 
Rosert CarrutHers, Life of Pope, p. 149. 
Arbuthnot was referring to the six-penny 
lives of prominent persons which Edmund 
Curll was in the habit of issuing immediately 
after their deaths. 

Death was now armed with a new terror. 

Lorp BroucHamM. See CampBe.t, Lives of the 
Chancellors, vii, 163. 

The poor dear dead have been laid out in vain; 
Turn’d into cash, they are laid out again! 

Tuomas Hoop, On Reading a Diary Lately 
Published. (c. 1827) 

Every great man nowadays has his disciples, and 
it is always Judas who writes the biographies. 

Oscar Wirve, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 


6 
Biography is the only true history. 
THomas Car.yce, Journal, 13 Jan., 1832. See 
also under History. 
A well-written life is almost as rare as a well- 
spent one. 
Cariye, Essays: The State of German Litera- 
bure. (1833) 


BIRD 


Proverbs relating to the more important birds 
will be found under their several names, Black- 
bird, Lark, Nightingale, etc. 


7 
If bird pry on bird, how can it be pure? 
(ὄρνιθοτ bpuis was ἂν ἀγνεύοι payer ; ) 
ArscuyL_us, Suppliant Maidens, \. 226. (c. 485 
p.c.) A proverb which appears in many 
forms: “Dog won't eat dog” (κύων κυνὸς οὐχ 
&mreva:), and the Latin, “Canis non caninam 
εἰ." 
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8 

Nobody knows where my treasures repose, 
unless it be some bird. (οὐδεὶς οἷδεν τὸν θησαυρὸν 
τὸν ἐμὸν πλὴν εἴ τις ἄρ᾽ ὄρνις.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 601. (414 8.C.) 
The usual form of the proverb is, “Nobody 
can see me, unless it be some bird” (οὐδείς με 
θεωρεῖ, πλὴν ὁ παριπτάμενος Spms) , 

Only a bird could see me. (πλὴν εἴ τις εἶδεν 
ὄρνις.) 

ARISTOTLE, Fragment. (c. 400 B.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 28, with the Latin, 
“Nisi si qua vidit avis.” 


9 

I know because I heard the whispering of the 
fig-leaves. (ὡς ἐγὼ πολλῶν ἀκούσας olda θρίων 
τὸν ψόφον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 436. (422 B.C.) 
Curse not the king, no not in thy thought; and 
curse not the rich in thy bedchamber: for a bird 
of the air shall carry the voice. and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter. (Aves cacli por- 
tabunt vocem tuam, et qui habet pennas annun- 
ciabit sententiam ) 

Old Testament: Eeclesiastes,x. 20 (ς 250 8.C ) 
I did lately heere =. . by one byrd that in mine 
eare was late chaunting 

Jous Heyvwooo, Proverbs Pt ii, ch 5. (1546) 
I had a little bird, that brouvht me newes of it. 

Brian Merceaanckr, λον νιν, sig ΒΔ (1583) 
I heard a bird so sing 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, v, 8, 213 (1898) 

I heard a bird sing, they mean him no good office. 

Jonn Fretcuer, The Loval Subject’ Act iv, sc. 

2 (1618) 
But [ have also heard a swect bird sing 

ΗΝ αν Firrounc, Pasquin Activ (1746) 
I heard the little bird say so. 

ΡΤ, Letter to Stella, 23 Mav, 1711. 
A bird of the air shall carry the clatter 

Watrter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 
Stone walls have ears, and a bird of the air shall 
carry the matter 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel Ch. 6. (1822) 

A little bird has whispered a secret to me. 

Freperick Marryat/eter Simple Ch 39 (1833) 
I have had a bird tuo singing something in my ear. 

ΒΉΝΙΑΜΙΝ Drseagis, Sybil, p. 255. (1845) 

A little butterfly must have told him 
O. Henry, (W. 5. Portex), Buried Treasure. 
(1909) Of a collector of butterflies. “Bird” be- 
comes “finger” or “thumb” on the continent 
The Germans say, “Mein kleiner Finger hal es 
mir gesagt”; the French, “Mon petit doigt 
me [ἃ dit’ (My little finger told me). The 
third witch in Macbeth, iv, 1, alludes to the 
superstition underlying the phrase when she 
says, ‘By the pricking of my thumbs, Some- 

thing wicked this way comes.” 


10 
Birds dwell with their kind. (Volatilia ad sibi 
similia conveniunt.) 
Ken Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxvii, 9. (¢. 190 5...) 
Binos OF A PEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER, see Lixt- 
wess: Lixe to Lixe. 
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we 


1 
Every bird must hatch its own eggs. 
NICHOLAS Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, e6. 
(1616) Mexiton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia, No. 1409. (1732) 


2 
Not to find nests where one thinks to find 
birds. (No haber hallado nidos donde pensd 
hallar pajaros. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 15. (1615) 


3 
The little birds of the field have God for their 
purveyor and caterer. (Las avecitas del 
campo tienen a Dios por su proveedor y 
despensero. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets vield 

Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 173. (1733) 
God gives every bird its food, but does not throw 
it into the nest. 

J. G. Horrann, Gold Fotl: Providence (1859) 
4 


In the nests of last year there are no birds | 


of this year. (En los nidos de antano ; no 
hay pajaros hogano. ) 

Crrvantes, Don Qutxote Pt. ii, ch. 74. (1615) 

There are no Birds this Year. in last Year's Nest. 

Tuomas Furter, Gnomologia. No. 4863.(1732) 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 

There are no birds in last vear’s nest ! 

H. W. Loncretrow, It Is Not Always May. 
(1840) Longfellow quotes the Spanish prov- 
erb as “No hay paAjaros en fos nidos de an- 
tano ” 

There is no bird in anv last vear’s nest 

Austin Donson, The Dying of Tanneguy du 

Bots (1885) 


δ 
Tak any brid, and put it in a cage, 
And do al thyn entente and thy corage 
lo fostre it tendrely with mete and drinke, 
Of alle deyntees that thou canst bithinke. 
And keep it al-so clenly as thou may; 
Al-though his cage of gold be never so gay. 
Yet hath this brid, by twenty thousand fold. 
Lever in a forest, that is rude and cold, 
Gon ete wormes and swich wrecchednesse 
Craverr, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple's 
Tale, 1. $9. (c. 1389) 
The cage does not feed the birds 
Perea Motrevx, tr, Rabelass, Pantagruel, Bk. 
iv, ch. 11. (1693) An interpolation by Mot- 
tcux. The Italians say, “La bella gabbia non 
nudrisce I’ uccello™ (The handsomest cage 
doesn't nourish the bird). 
It ts the beautiful bird which is put in a cage 
(Chiao niao pei lung.) 
Wittiram Scarsoroven, Chinese Proverbs No 
R8B. (1875S) 
She's a bird in a gilded cage. 
A. ). Lanen, A Bird in a Glded Cage (1900) 
She's just a bird in a gilded cage. 
Citantotte Armstrone, Lay On, Mac Duff, p 
ὅφ (1942) 
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6 
Such bird, such neast. 
CoTGrave, French-English Dict.: Nid. (1611) 
As the bird is, such is the nest. 
TorriAno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 296. (1666) 
A little Bird is content with a little Nest. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 244. (1732) 
Birds in their little nests agree. 

Isaac Watts, Love Between Brothers and Sis- 
fers. (1715) GerorcetteE Hever, Envious 
Casca, p. 208. (1941) 

Birds in their little nests agree 
Till old enough to fight. 

Patricia WentwortH, In the Balance, p. 116. 

(1941) 


7 
To fright a bird is not the way to catch her. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 2. (1633) 
Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 311. (1639) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 9§. (1670) 

He that will take the bird, must not scare it. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 45. (1640) 
Fleving [frightening] a burd is no the way to 

grip it. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 106.(1721) 
Frightning of a Bird is not the way to catch it. 
Thomas Futter, Gnomologi. No. 1627. 
(1732) The French say. “Qui veut prendre 
un oiseau, qu'il ne l'effarouche” (He who 


wishes to take a bird, let him not scare her) 
8 


By the song one knows the bird. (E cantu 
dignoscitur avis. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. ii, No. 21. 
(1523) Another Latin form is, “Quahs avis, 
talis cantus” (Such bird, such song). 

The bird is known by its note. 

James Hower, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 10 
(1659) 

A Bird is known by its Note, and a Man by his 
Talk. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologta. No. 12. (1732) 
Every Bird is known by its Feathers. 

Trowas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 1407. The 
Germans say, “Man erkennt den Vogel am 
Gesang” (One knows the bird by its song) 


9 
Every byrde knoweth not the good gravne 
(Ogni ucello non cognosce il bon grano ἢ 
Joun Fromo, Firste Fruites, fo. 38 (1518) 
10 
Thacker . . . plucked down a church belong- 
ing thereto [Repton abbey]. adding he would 
destroy the nest, for fear the birds should 
build therein again. 
Tuomas Fuiurre, Church-History of Britain, 
vi. 4. (1688) 
Ding down the nests, and the rooks will flee away 
Jawes Katty, Scottish Proverbs, p. R& (1721 
I hear the sacrilegious crv, 
“Down with the nests, and the rooks will fly!" 


R. H. Barnam, Ingoldshy Legends (1898), ἢ 
S61. (1837) 


1 
A Bird may be caught with a Snare, that will 
not be shot. 

Thomas ΕΊΤΕ, Gaomologie, No, 13. (1732) 
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Little Birds may pick a dead Lion. 
Troxws FULLER, Gnomeologia. No. 3250. 
That is the Bird, that I would catch. 
Tromas FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 4358. 
The Fowler’s Pipe sounds sweet, till the Bird is 
caught. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4542. 
1 
The Greene Knight was amongst the rest 
Like John Greyes birde that ventured withe 
the best. 
Grorcre Gascoicne, Fruites of Warre, cxxxi. (c. 
1575) 
To cluster tocither like John Grayes birde, μὲ 
dicitur, who always loved company. 
Unknowns, Quurrell Between Hall and Mal- 
erie, 6. (1579) 
Like Jcehn Gray’s bird. 
W.C. Hazurt, Enelish Proverbs, p. 263.(1869) 


2 
What he mav get of his michinge [thieving], 
It is al bile under the winge. 
Joux Gower, Confessio Amuntis. Bk. v, b 6526. 
(c. 1399) 
The byrde . . . bylle undvr νιν στὸ lavede. 
Unknown, The Proces of the Seucn Sages, 1. 
2196. (c. 1425) 
[Fle] thought it mete neither lenger to dissimule, 
nor farther to kepe his bill vnder wyng 
Eowarp Hatt. Chronicle: Henry V1, p. 11. 
(a. 1548) 
All the little birds had laid their heads 
Under their wings—<leeping in feather beds. 
Tuomas Hoop, Bianca’s Dream. (1327) 


An ill byrde laveth an ill egge. 
S1trano Guzzo, Civile Conversation, fo 127 
(1586) Eowarp Waro, Female Policy De- 
tected, 93. (1695) Cited as “the old proverb ” 


Saying, when he was dying: I have saved the 
bird in my bosom: meaning that he had kept 
hoth his promise and oath. 
Eowarp Hart, Chronicle, p 2. (1550) 
[He] cheerfully took his death, affirming he had 
a bird in his breast (his own innocency) that sung 
comfort unto him. 
THosiss Futter, Worthies of England: Leic., 
i, 253. (1662) 
Thou hast kept well... the bird in thy howm 
Watrter Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 3. (1820) Ina 
note, Scott writes: “An expression used by 
Sir Ralph Percy, slain in the battle of 
Hedgely-moor in 1464, to express his having 
preserved unstained his fidelity to the House 
of Lancaster.” 


5 
The bird loves her nest. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 80. (1640) 
Every Bird likes its own Nest best. 

THoowmas Furriers, Gnomologia. No. 1408. 
(1732) The Italians say, “Ad ogni uccello, 
suo nido ὁ bello” (To every bird its own nest 
is beautiful) ; the French, “Chacque oiseau 
trouve son nid bien” (Every bird finds its 
own next good), or “A chescun oysel | Son 
nye li semble bel” (To every bird its nest 


seems beautiful)—in modern French, “A 
chacun oiseau | Son nid semble beau.” 


It hurteth not the tounge to geue fayre wurdis. 
The rough net is not the best catcher of 
burdis. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 313. (1614) 


7 
Er the next daie the birdes were flowne. 
Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1562) 
The Byrdes were Nowne before I found the nest 
GEORGE GasculGNE, Posies, p. 94. (1575) 
Maun... knows not his time, ... he comes 
when the bird is flown. 
WirrtamM GurNALL, The Christian in Complete 
Armour, Ὁ. 46. (1655) 
The birds are flown. 
(ΔΕ Εν Kinosrey, Westuerd Ho! Ch 5.(1855) 
Fifteen minutes late Your bird has Nuttered. 
λει, HaneMerr, The Maltese Fulcun. Ch 
16. (1030) 


8 
By'r lady, than we shall catche byrds to mor- 
row. 

Joun Heyvwooo, Proverbs Pt. ii, ch 8. (1546) 


Even as he thus spake, there flew forth a 
bird upon the right hand, an eagle of lofty 
flight. (ὧς dpa of εἰπόντι ἐπέπτατο δεξιὸς Sprs, 
, αἰετὸς tyewerns.) 

Homer, Jud. Bk xu, 1.821. (c. 850 8.c¢.) The 
eagle was a bird of good omen. as was also 
the owl, Zenonits, i, 95, gives “An owl's 
flizht” (γλαὺξ πταται) as a sign of victory 
The raven was the bird of ull omen, always 
croaking defeat See umder RAVEN 

Send a bird of omen, .. . let him appear apon 
my right hand (teuyov δ᾽ οἰωνὸν.) 

Hoastrr, Jad. HK waive | 310 (c. 880 Bc.) 

Be not a bird of ill omen, (μη Sprig ἀεικελίη.) 

AporLosius Reoutts, Argonautica Bk i, 1 
404. (ce, 225 μι.) 

I go out with clear auspices, with a bird on my 
left. (Liquido exeo foras auspicio, avi sinistra.) 

Prattes, Fpimdius, 1 is? (ι 700 no.) Two 
proverbial phrases are, “Ronis avibus” and 
“Malis avibus,” literally, “With good or evil 

vs birds,” meaning with good or bad omens. 
Each bird is well pleased with his own voice 
James Hower, Enelish Proverbs, p. 2. (1689) 
Each bird loves to hear himeelf sing, 
H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p 269.(1855) 


11 
Who provideth for the raven his food? (Quis 
praeparat corvo escam suam?) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 41. (¢. 350 n.¢.) 
He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young 
ravens which cry. (Qui dat iumentis escam ip- 
sorum: et pullis corvorum invocantibus eum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxlvii, 9. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Young ravens must have food. 

SHaxpsprare, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1, 

3, 38. (1600) 
Small birds must have meat. 
Jonn Cranke, Paroemiologia, p. 292. (1639) 
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Small birds must have meat. Children must be 
fed, they cannot be maintained with nothing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1670) 


1 
The bird must flighter [flutter] that flies with 
one wing. 
James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 308.(1721) 
The bird maun flichter that flees wi’ ae wing. 
SUSAN Ferrier, The Inheritance. Vol. iii, ch. 32. 
(1824) 


2 
Birds act by instinct, and ne’er can 
Attain the rectitude of man. 
Mary Lams,The Rook and the Sparrows.(1809) 


Even when the bird walks one feels that it 
has wings. (Méme quand loiseau marche on 
sent quil a des ales.) 

ANTOINE Liemaprre, Fustes Chant i. (1769) 


4 
hou hatchest vp a bird to pecke out thine 
owne eves 
THoseas Loner, Rosalvnde. (1590) 
It fare that bird that picks out the Dammmes eves 
Joun Crakae, Parcemioloyia, p. 109. (1639) 
On p. 272, Clarke adds, “It's an ill bird that 
pecks out the Dammes eves.” 
You bring up a bird to pick out your own eve 
Διά αι ΚΕ. Paroemroloeta, p δὲ (1672) 
I know you have hatched up some chickens that 
naw seek to pick out your eves, 
Troseas Ferrier, Worthies of England: Lancs, 
i, 29S (1062) 
He has brought up a Bird, to pick out his own 
Byes. 
Tuomas Ferrer, Gnomolog)a. No 1864 (1732) 


5 
It's. a foul bird that defiles its own nest. ONi- 
dos commaculins immundus habebitur ales ) 

ΕΛ Κα Lerriem, Fecumda Ratis, ΤᾺΝ (ς 1023} 

Dahet habbe that ike best That fuleth his owe 
nest. (A curse be upon the bird that defile. his 
owN Nest ) 

UNkNoOWN, Oxcl and Nightingale, 1.99. (ς 1250) 

Hyt ssa fowle brvdde that fylveth hys owne nest 

Boron, Contes Maoradicés, Ὁ. 205. (ce. 1320) 

Trop est Voisel de mesprisure 

au son ny propre fait lesure. 

(It is a contemptible bird that docs wrong to its 
own nest.) 

Jous Gower. Mirour de COmme, 1 2λ41} (c. 
1378) 

An olde provethe sevde vain englvssh:> men sevn 
“that brid of foule vs dvshonest, what that he be 
and holden ful chirlyssh, that vseth to defoule 
his oone neste " 

Tnowas Hocecreve, Miner Poems (EE.TS.), 
p. 80. (1402) 

It is nevther wurshipful ne honest 
On-to mankeende to foule wo his nest. 

Joun Carcrave, Life of Saint Katherine, 1. 
1594, (c. 1440) Joun Sxerron, Poews 
Against Chrittopher Garnesche, No, ἃ (c. 
1500), condeners this to, “That byrde is nat 
honest That fvleth his owne nest.” 

It is a foule thynge for a man to slaunder the 


treasure or thynges of his owne house. (Domes- 
ticum thesaurum calumniaris turpe est.) 

ExasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 49. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 58. (1550) Taver- 
ner adds, “We have a very prety prouerbe 
in Englyshe whiche we use in the same sense, 
‘it is an euyll byrde that defyleth her owne 
neste.’ " 

It is a Jewde byrde that fyleth his owne nest. 

ALEXANDER Barcray, Shyp of Folys,p.65.(1509) 

It is a fuule byrd that fyleth his owne nest. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 

It is fowle bird that defiles its own nest. 

ΚΟΒΕΚΊ GREENE, Mamillia. (1583) Works (Gro- 
Sart), i, 31. But, as Grusart points out, “It 
is only its own nest that it can well defile.” 
See also Fiizceratp, Euphranor, p. 13.(1851) 
SHAW, Augustus Does His Bit. (1917) Beep- 
ING, The Eight Crooked Trenches, Ὁ. 240 
(1.36) ctc., etc. The Italians say, ‘Mad is the 
priest who blasphemes his own relics’; the 
Hebrews, ‘Never cast dirt into the fountain 
of which thou hast drunk.” 

It becometh not any woman to set light by her 
husband, nor to publish his infirmities: for thev 
sas. That is an evil bird that defileth her own nest. 

Hanky Svatuy, Sermons, Ὁ. 26. (c. 1591) 

We must have your doublet and hose plucked 
over your head, and show the world what the 
turd hath done to her own nest. 

SHAKESPEARE. AS Vou Like 11, iv, 1,207. (1599) 

It's an all bird that beraies its own nest. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (1670) 

Iam taxed with bewraying my own nest. 

Dasnikt Derok, Trueborn Enelsshman: Preface. 
(1701) 

Where's the use οὐ vilifving ane’s country? ... 
It's an ill bird that niles its ain nest. 

Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 
Jay-bird don't rob his own nes’, 

Jour Cuanprer Harris, Uncle Remus: Plan- 

taiton Praverbs. (1830) 
6 
It is a mad Hare vat wil be caught with a 
Taber. and a foolish bird that stareth the lav- 
ing salt-on hir tale, and a blinde Goose that 
commeth to the Faxes sermon. 

Jous Lyry, Euphues and His England (Arber). 
p. 12) (1550) 


7 
A bird knows nothing of gladness, 
Is only a song machine. 

Grorce MacDonarp, A Book of Dreams (c. 

1860) 
8 
Rare bird as it would be. (Quando haec rara 
avis est.) 

Persivs, Satires. Sat. i, 1 46. (ες. α.Ὁ. 58) 

A rare bird upon the earth, verv similar to a black 
swan. (Rara avis in terris nigroque simillima 
cycno.) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 168. (c. aio. 120) 
Less literally, “A prodigy seldom seen on 
earth, and just as rare as a black swan” 
Meaning a chaste woman. 
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1 
the bird caught in lime, or conny in hay, or 
deare in toyle, the more they strive the faster 
they sticke. 
Grorce Pettis, Petite Pallace: Germanicus and 
Agrippina, p. 75. (1576) 


Let tly the bird before the cheesecakes. 
(Lascher Foyseau deuant talemouses. ) 
Rapvecals, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 11. (1532) 


3 

If the partridge had the woodcock’s thigh, 

It would be the best bird that ever did fly. 
Ray. English Proverbs, p. 36. (1678) 


4 
You may gape long enough ere a bird fall into 
your mouth. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 97. (1678) A 
variant is, “Birds ready cooked do not fly 
into your mouth.” The Germans sav, “Ge- 
bratene Tauben, die einem in Maul fliegen?” 
(Do pigeons, ready roasted, fly into one’s 
meuth?); the Dutch, ‘‘Gebrade duijven 
viiegen niet door de Jucht” (Roasted pigeons 
do not fly through the air). 


5 
He’s in great want of a bird that will give a 
groat for an owl. 
Joux Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 101. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2458. (1732) 
A man must be hard driv’n to find a bird 
Who offers two-pence for an owl. 
Joun Wotcot (Peter Prnpar), Pitt and His 
Statue (1802) 


6 
The bird that can sing and will not sing must 
be: made to sing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 343. (1678) 
Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth. (1845) 
Rememb«r the proverb about little birds that can 

sing ard won't sing. 

A.T Qciterr-Coucn, Troy Town Ch.1.(1888) 
Little birds that can sing and will not sing will 
have to be made to sing. 

D.C. Musray John Vale’s Guardian.Ch.7.(1890) 


7 
The old bird is never caught by the snare 
(γέροντας ὄρνις οὐκ bre Bpdyis.) 
ΘΆΡΡΗΟ, To Charaxus. Frag. 35. (c. 610 B.C.) 
See Eomonos, Lyra Graeca, i, 205. 
I am no byrde to be locked ne take by chaf. 
Witttam Caxton, tr., Reynart the Fox, xi, 11] 
(1481) 
An olde birde is not caught with chaffe. 
Unxsown, Timon. Act iv, sc. 2. (ς. 1600) 
You must not think, sir, to catch olde birdes with 
chaffe. 
THomas SHELTON, tr.. Don Quizote. Bk. iv, ch. 
S. (1620) 
Teach ‘hem to licke hony, catch birds with chaffe. 
Ricnarp Brome, The Sparagus Garden. Act 
iv, sc. 11. (1640) 
There’s no catching old birds with chaff. 
Tuomas Snanwe tt, The Sullen Lovers. Act v, 
sc. 3. (1668) 
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You can’t catch old birds with chaff. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1670) 
The Italians say, “Nuova rete non piglia 
uccello vecchio” (A new net won't catch an 
old bird); the Germans, “Alte Vogel sind 
schwer zu rupfen” (Old birds are hard to 
pluck). 

Old birds are not caught with chaff. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 49. (1709) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3707. (1732) 
Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. 4. (1824) SMEDLEY, 
Frank Fairlegh, ch. 31. (1850) etc., etc. 

Two specimens of poultry, which, if there be any 
truth in adages, were certainly not caught with 
chaff. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 49. (1852) 

They sang... and ogied him. . . with which 
chaff our noble bird was by no means to be 
caught. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 53. (1853) 


8 
The bird chooses its tree, not the tree the 
bird. (Niao tsé tsé mu, mu ch'‘i néng tsé niao. ) 
νι ScarBoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No 
448. (1875) 
When the birds are full-fledged they fly away 
(Chang ta lao ch‘ien tzu fei.) 
Scarsoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2159. 


9 
When every feather sticks in his own wing, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, ti, 1. 30. (1607) 
If every bird should fetch her own feathers, you 
should have a naked Pope. 

Tuomas Apams, Sermons. Vol. i, p. 203. (1629) 
If euery birde had his owne, he should be as rich 
as a new shorne shecpe. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 18. (1633) 

If every Bird take back its own Feathers, youl 
be naked. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2675.(1732) 
10 
As when a bird hath flown through the air, 
there is no token of her way to be found. 
(Aut tamquam avis quae transvolat in aerc, 
cuius nullum invenitur argumentum itineris. ) 

ApocryPHa: Wisdom of Solomon, v, 11. (c. 

100 B.C.) 


Il—-The Early Bird Catches the Worm 


11 
The early bird catcheth the worme. 
Wittiam ΟΑΜΌΣΝ, Remains (1870), ἢ. 333. 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1670) 
"Tis the early Bird, that catcheth the Worm. 
Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. $118.(1732) 
The early bird gets the worm. 
Henry Kincarey, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 31. 
(1859) 
It’s the early bird that gets the worm. 
T. C. Hattaurton (Sam Suicx), Wise Sows. 
Ch. 7. (1843) 
The early bird gets the late one's breakfast. 
Mrs. Citamper.ain, West Worcs. Words, p 
39. (1882) 
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It’s the early bird, as the saying goes, that gets 
the rations. 

ΒΕ. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island.Ch.30.(1883) 
Where we would say “The early bird catches the 
worm,” the Indian rustic says, “who sleeps late 
gets the bull-calf, he who rises early the cow- 
calf’—which is more valuable. 

J. L. Kipiinc, Beast and Man, p. 125. (1891) 
“The early bird catches the worm.”—“Unfortu- 
nately, it is the early fish that catches the worm.” 
—But the early man catches the fish.” 

G. K. Cuestertun, The Fad of the Fisherman. 

(1922) 
She was one of the early birds, 
And I was one of the worms. 

T. W. Connor, She Was One of the Early Birds. 
Early bird. Any worms? 

H.C. Baitey, The Bishop’s Crime,p.209.(1941) 


1 
The live man catches the cow. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 70. 
(c. 900) Bellows, tr. Note the resemblance 
to the Hindu proverb given by Kipling above. 

The flectest fish swalloweth the delicatest bait. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 35. (1579) 

The cow that’s first up, gets the first of the dew 

James Kecry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 306.(1721) 
The French say, “La vache la premiére au 
pré.! Leche la rosée” (The first cow in the 
field licks up the dew). The Danes say, “Den 
forste Fugl fanger det forste Korn” (The 
first bird gets the first grain). 

The early tire gets the roofin’ tack 

Kin Hussarp, Abe Martin's Broadcast, p. 118. 

(1930) 


III—A Bird in the Hand 


1 should be foolish to release the bird I have 
in my hand, in order to pursue another. 
(fyurje Ar εἴην ἄφρων, εἰ τὴν ἐν χερσὶν ἑτοὶμὴην 
τροφὴν ἀφεὶς, τὰ μὴ φαινόμενα τῷ διώκοιμι.) 

Atsop, Fables: The Nightingale and the Hawk 
(c. $70 8.¢.) The nightingale, caucht by the 
hawk, argues that it should be released, 
since it is only a mouthful, and that the hawk 
should search for bigger prey. To which plea 
the hawk replies as above. The fable of The 
Fisherman and the Anchovy has a similar 
moral. The anchovy, caught in the net, asks 
to be released until ἢ grows Jarger and 
better worth cating, but the fisherman an- 
swers that he would indeed be foolish to 
abandon a gain in hand, however small, in 
the hope of a greater gain in the future. 

It is a pity to lose the spoil in hand. (Nam mise- 
rum est pracsentem amittere pracdam.) 

Aviants, Fables. Fab. xx, 1.18. (c. a. Ὁ. 400) A 
rendering of Acsop's fable of The Fisherman 
and the Anchovy. 

One thing that vou have, they say, is worth more 
than two things which you may have. The one 
is sure, the other is not. (Un Tiens vaut, ce dit- 
on, micux que deux Tu l'auras: | L’un est sar; 
Vautre ne lest pas.) 

LaFontainng, Fables: Le Petit Poisson et le 
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Pécheur. Bk. v, fab. 3. (1668) This is, of 
course, Aesop’s fable referred to above. 


3 
If you don’t still think the bird in the bush 
worth any two in the hand, you might as well 
die. 

Puitip Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 
Two birds in the bush are still two birds in the 
bush. 

Μειβα Marvett, Death Has a Thousand 

Doors, p. 113. (1941) 

Grab the bird in hand, shut your eyes, and pre- 
tend it’s the bird in the bush. 

MANNING Lone, False Alarm, p. 37. (1943) 


4 

Better a sparrow in the hand than a vulture on 
the wing. (Mas vale pajaro en mano que 
buitre volando. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 31 (1605) ; 
pt. ii, chs. 31, 71. (1615) Pajuro, passer, 
while specifically a sparrow, is used gener- 
ally for any small bird. Shelton, in his trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, renders the passave. 
“A sparrow in the fist is worth more than a 
flying bittour [bittern].” The French sav, 
“Le moineau en la main vaut micur que 
Voie qui vole” (A sparrow in the hand is 
worth more than a goose flying in the air); 
the Germans, “Besser ein Spatz in der Hand. 
als eine Taube auf dem Dach” (Better a spar- 
row in the hand than a pigeon on the roof) 

A Sparrow in Hand is worth a Pheasant that 
fiveth by. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 420. (1732) 
One bird in the net is better than a hundred flving 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 404. (1678) 
A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one 
sparrow in the fist. 

Burck#Harnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 3. (1817) 
One captured bird is more than a thousind in the 
bush. (Capta avis est pluris quam mille in gramine 
ruris ) 

ALFRED Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. 
(1869) Another Latin foerm is “Una avis in 
laqueo plus valet octo vagis” (One bird in 
the snare is worth more than eight εν τη) 


5 
11 not change a cottage in possession for a 
kingdom in hope. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 280 (1659) 
I will not change my Cottage in Possession. for 
a Palace in Reversion. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2643.(1732) 


6 
A feather in hand is better than a bird in the 
alr. 

Heersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. S80. (1640) 


7 

He is a fool who leaves what is close at hand 
to pursue what is out of reach. (νήπιος. ὃς τὰ 
froma λιπών τ΄ ἀνέτοιμα διώκει.) 

Hesiop, Fragments. Frag. 234, Kinkel. (c. 800 
B.c.) i.e. to leave a certainty for an unccer- 
tainty. Quoted by Prttarcn, Moralsa, SOSD. 

Take what is at hand, why pursue the fleeing ? 
(τὰν παρεοῖσαν duedye τί τὸν φεύγοντα διώκεις.) 
Tueocaitus, Idyls. Idyl xi, ᾿. 75. (ς. 270 8.c) 
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Do not the unknown o’er the known advance: 

Known things on judgment hang, unknown on 
chance. 

(Ignotum tibi tu noli praeponere notis: 

cognita iudicio constant, incognita casu.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 32. (c. 175 B.c.) 
For uncertain hope {to abandon] sure rewards. 
(Pro incerta spe certa praemia.) 

Satiust, Bellum Catilinue. Ch. 41. (c. 41 B.c.) 
A cucumber now is better than a pumpkin in the 
future. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 83B. (c. 

450) Also, Sukkah, 56B; Temurah, 9A. 
Present joys are more to flesh and blood 
Than a dull prospect of a distant good. 
Joux Dryven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 
iti, 1. 364. (1687) 
An egg to-day is better than a hen to-morrow. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. See under Ecc. 
A spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. 11. (1738) 
A pullet in the pen is worth an hundred in the fen. 

W.C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 31. (1869) 

“This,”’ Hazlitt comments, “seems to be a 
voria lectio of A bird in the hand, ἃς." 
I'd a durn sight ruther have a Christmas dinner 
in hand than a house an’ wife in the bush. 
Frank R. Stockton, The Christmas Wreck. 
(1886) 
A bird in the soup in better than an eagle's nest 
in the desert. 

S. G. CHampios, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 350. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
Better a lean lintie on the hand than a fat finch 
on the wand. 

H. W. Tuowpson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. $92. (1940) 


1 
A peece of a Kyd is woorth two of a cat. 
Who the diuell will chaunge a rabet for a rat? 
Jonn Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ἢ. ch. 7. (1546) 
A piece of a kid is worth two of a cat. 
Wirpram Campex, Remains, Ὁ. 303. (1614) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 348. (1732) 


2 
To let zo the uppermost rope to catch at the 
lower. (ἀφεὶς τὴν ὑπέραν τὸν πόλα διώκει.) 
Hyperipes. (c. 350 8.¢.) As quoted by Harpo- 
cration. To lose a greater advantage in trying 
to grasp a lesser one. 
With Esopes Dogge, letteth fall the fleshe, to 
catche the shadow. 
Sterano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 135. (1574) Pettie, tr. See under Snavow. 


3 
As Confucius said, “No man lets a bird fly 
out of his hand because another nestles in 
his hair.” 
H. 9. Krever, The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, ἢ. 181. (1941) 


4 
The half cash obtained today is greater than 
thousands of gold to be got hereafter. 

P, Peactvat, Tamil Proverbs. No. $49. (1842) 
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Better is one portion in the hand than two “I'll 
vive you.” (Mas vale un “toma” que dos “te 
daré.”) 
CHARLES Caner, Six Mille Proyerbes, Ὁ. 283. 
(1836) A Spanish proverb. 
One “Here it is” is better than ten “God help 
eae (Ein Nimm kin ist besser als zehn Got kel/ 
ἐγ.) 
Canirr, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 339. German 
Better a quick penny than a dallying shilling. 
G. F. NortHatl, Folk Phrases, p. 11. (1894) 
5 
One grain of instant life is equivalent to acres 
of the leaf of hope hammered out to gild our 
prospect. 
H. D. Tuoreau, Winter, 1 Feb., 1852. 


6 

Of more worth is one bird in the hand than 
two in the bush. (Plus valet in manibus avis 
unica fronde duabus.) 

J. Werser, Latin Sprichworter, p. 70. (c. 1400) 
A medieval rhymed version is “Una avis in 
dextra Melior quam quattuor extra’ (One 
bird in the hand is better than four at large). 
These rhymed Latin verses were great fa- 
vorites in the Middle Ages, but went out of 
fashion with the revival of classical taste in 
the fifteenth century. Few of them were orig- 
inal; for the most part they were mercly 
rhymed doggerel versions of older maxims 
and proverbs. 

Betyr ys a byrd in the hond than tweye in the 
wode. 

Uxkcnown, Harleian MS, 3362. (c. 1470) 

A birde in hond is better than thre in the wode 

Ricuarp Hitrcs, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 128 
(c. 1530) 

A byrd in hand . . . is worth ten flye at large. 

Hvuca Ruopes, The Boke of Nurture, 579. (c. 
1530) 

Better one byrde in hande than ten in the wood. 

Joun Hevwoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

One byrd in the hand, is worth two in the forest, 
and yet it is better to be a byrd of the field, then 
a byrd of the cage. (Un ucello in gabbia, ne val 
due del bosco, ἃ pure si ὁ meglio esser ucello di 
campagna, che ucello di gabbia.) 

Joun Fronio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 

One bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 

NATHANIEL Woops, The Conflict of Conscience. 
Act iv. (1581) Dvyxes, English Proverbs, p. 
213. (1709) etc., etc. 

That proverb, A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, is of more authority with them [the 
men of this world) than are all the divine testi- 
monies of the good of the world to come. 

Jons Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress. Pt. i, 
p. 26. (1678) 

This proverb turns up in several forms, but it 

always means that we are to prefer that which we 

have to that which we only expect. It is a proverb 

of this world only, and js not true on the broad 

field of eternal things. There our bird in the bush 

" ποῦν all the birds that ever were in mortal 
ands. 

Crantes H. Spuaceon, Salt Cellars. (1883) 
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A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; but 
εν the bird in the bush may never be in the 
cage, while the future ... is sure to come. 

Six Joun Lusspock, The Use of Life. Ch. 15. 
(1894) 

There is a race of narrow wits that never get rich 
for want of courage. ... They never get ahead 
an inch because they are always hugging some 
coward maxim, which they can only interpret 
literally. “Never change a certainty for an un- 
certainty,” “A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,” are their favorite saws; and very good 
ones they are too, but not to be followed too 
slavishly. Of what use is it “to be sawing about 
a set of maxims to which there is a complete set 
of antagonist maxims”? Proverbs, it has been 
well said, should be sold in pairs, a single one 
being but a half truth. 

WiuitamMm Matuews, Getting on in the World. 
(1896) 

Ten birds in the tree are not worth one in the 
hand. 

Cuampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. xi. (1938) 
Nearly every country has its variation. The 
Roumanians say, “Better a bird in the hand 
than a thousand on the house”; the Italians, 
“Better one bird in the cage than four in the 
arbor’; the Frisians, “A bird in the pan is 
better than many in the air”; the Swedes, 
“Better one bird in the cage than seven in 
the bush,” and “Better one bird in the pot 
than ten in the wood”; the Italians, “A finch 
in the hand is better than a thrush afar off.” 
or “Better a feather in the hand than a bird 
in the air,” or “Better a sparrow in the pan 
than a hundred chickens in the pricst’s yard.” 


IV—Two Birds with One Stone 


4 
For stoppyng of gaps (quoth he) care not ἃ 
rushe, 
[ will learne to stop two gaps with one bushe 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ἢ, ch. 9. (1546) 
Therefore with one bush (as thcy say) ye are to 
stop two gaps, and to do both at once. 
PuiteMon Hotcann, τι, Livy, xxui, ul. 474. 
(1600) 
These Italians stopped two gaps with one bush, 
they were merchant pilgrims, and together ap- 
plied themselves to profit and picty. 
Tuomas Furrer, The Holy War. Bk. v, ch 22. 
(1639) 
To stop two Gaps with one Bush. 
Tuomas Futczen, Gnomologia. No. $234.(1732) 


2 
[He] thinks to kill two birds with one stone, 
and satisfy two arguments with one answer. 
Tuomas Hossgs, The Questions Concerning 
Liberty, Necessity, and Chance. (1656) 
Thus have I (not killed two birds with one bolt, 
but) revived two men's memories with one record. 
Tnomas Furrer, Worthics of England: Kent, 
Hi, 151. (1662) 
To kill two birds with one shaft. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 197. (1670) 
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And (if you can bring this lady) I should kill two 
birds with one stone, as that excellent thrifty 
proverb says. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Miser. Act ii. (1671) 
It was their custom ... to kill two birds with 
one stone, and never to throw away sprats, but 
as bait for whales. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 8. (1843) 

Referring to Jonas Chuzzlewit and his father. 
Trying to kill two birds with one stone, though 
they sit at opposite points of the compass, to see 
nature and do the honors to one who does not. 

H. D. THoreav, Autumn, 8 Nov., 1858. 

We can kill two birds with the same rock. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.38.(1884) 
Thus he might bring down the kite and the hum- 
ming-bird with one stone. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Caballero’: 

Way. (1907) 

A crying invitation to one-stone two birds. 

Joun Kosrer,Some Like It Gory, p.114.(19403 
As ou say in England, we kill two birds in one 
bush. 

Francis Beevinc, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 68 

(1941) 

Three birds with one stone is quite good marks- 
manship. 

J.J Connixcron.No Past Ils Dead,p.249.(1942) 
It would be breaking two eggs with one swipe. 

Lee Traverflanging’s Too Good, p.94.(194%) 


3 
To make two hits with one stone. (Faire d'une 
pierre deux coups.) 
MONTAIGNE, E:says. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) Cort- 
GRAVE, Dictionary: Coup, gives this as “D‘une 
pierre faire deux coups.” 


4 
The proucrbe saveth, that with one beane. a 
man mave take two pigeons. 

Six Thomas Noatn, tr., Diald of Prences, fo τὸ 
(1557) 

It is a goodly thing to take two pigeons with onc 
beane. (E bella cosa pighar due colombi, con una 
faua.) 

Jamers Sanrorn, tr, Houres of Recreation, Ὁ 
210. (1512) Quoted by Joan Frorio, Fircte 
Frustes, fo. 29. (1578) 

In hoping to take two pigeons with one beane 
you are decyued. 

Joun Grance, The Golden A phroditis, sig E2. 
(1877) 

With one beane it is easie to gette two Pizions. 
and with one baicht to haue divers bits. 

Jonn Lyry. Eupaues and His England (Ar- 
ber), Ὁ. 413. (1S80) 

To catch (wo pigeons with one bean. 

Joun Ray, Englith Proverbs, p. 353 (1678) 
To catch two Pigeons with one Pea 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No §144.(1732) 


5 
Now in one brake I'm neatly going to catch 
two boars. (Iam ego uno in saltu lepide apros 
capiam duos.) 
Pravutus, Castna, 1. 476. (c. 200 8.¢.) Cited bv 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vi. 63 
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For one payment to obtain two things. (Una mer- 
cede duas res assequi.) 

Cicero, Pro Roscie .tmerino. Ch. 29, sec. 80. 
(80 B.C.) 

I am not in the habit of whitewashing two walls 
out of the same pail. (Nec solere duo parietes de 
eadem fidelia dealbare.) 

Masivs Curius, Letter to Cicero. (45 8.C.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares, vii, 29. Quoting a 
proverb meaning, in this context, “I am not 
in the habit of serving two masters.” Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 3. Usually to 
whitewash two walls from one pot means to 
kill two birds with one stone. 

To stop two mouths with one morsel. 
Jous Crarke, Parvemiologia, p. 45. (1639) 
To kill two flies with one flap. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 275. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Zwei Fliegen mit einer 
Klappe schlagen.” 

To make two frends with one favour. 

WittiaM Ropertson, Phraseolugia Generals, 
p. 797. (1631) FuLter, Gnomologin. No. 
5205 (1732), has, “To make two Friends 
with one Gift.” The Italians say, “Di un’ 
dono far due amici.” 

He fells two dogs with one stone. 

James Ke ry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 131 (1721) 
1 
Eating pears cleans one’s tecth. 

5. G. Crasepion, Racial Proverbs, p. 443. 
(1938) One kills two birds with one stone. 
There are manv other variations For ex- 
ample, the Dutch sav, “Twee appelen men 
eenen stok afwerpen” (To bring down two 
apples with one stick), and another is, “To 
hit two marks with one arrow.” 
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See also Death and Birth 
I came up stairs into the world, for I was 
born in a cellar. 
Wirtram Concreve, Love for Love. Act il, sc. 7. 
(1695) 
Born in a cellar and living in a garret. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Author. Act ii. (1757) 
Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred. 
Lorp Byron, A Sketch from Private Life, }. 1. 
(1816) 


3 
First born, first fed. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 142. (1633) 
First come, first serv'd. 

Grorce FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1443. (1732) 


4 

For we should mourn in sorrowing throngs 
the house 

Where a man child is born to light of day 

(Nam nos decebat coetus celebrantes domum 

Lugere, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus.) 

Evuripwes, Cresphontes. (c. 440 8.¢.) As trans- 

lated by Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum. Bk. i, ch. 48, sec. 115. 

Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
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night in which it was said, There is a man child 
conceived. (Conceptus est homo.) 
Old Testament: Job, iii, 3. (c. 350 B.C.) 


5 
Not to be born I count the same as death. (τὸ 
μὴ γενέσθαι τῷ θανεῖν ἴσον λέγω.) 
Evuripwss, Trojan Women, |. 636. (c. 415 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 109F. See 
also DEATH AND BIRTH. 


6 
Our English plain proverb, ‘de puerperis” 
(they are in the straw). i.e. in childbed. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 263. (1662) 
We sipp’d our Fuddle, 
As Women in the Straw do Caudle. 
Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Pt. iv, 1. 
18. (1705) 
They found the lady in the straw. 
Freperick Marryat, Newton Forster. Ch. 15. 
(1832) 


7 
Morally, the birth follows the belly. 

Josers Harr, Contemplations. Vol. x, ch. 6. 
(c. 1612) Bishop Hall is arguing that the 
mother has more influence with the son than 
the father has. 

8 

For men on earth ’tis best never to be born 
at all; or being born, to pass through the gates 
of Hades with all speed. (ἀρχὴν μὲν μὴ φῦναι 
ἐπιχθονιοισιν ἄριστον, | φύντα δ᾽ ὅπως ὥκιστα 
πύλας ᾿Αἰδαο περῆσαι.) 


Homer, when Hesiod is said to have asked him 
what is best for mortal man. ALCIDAMUS, 
Contest of Homer and Hesiod. Sec. 315. 
(c. $00 B.c.) Quoted, with some slight varia- 
tions, by THzocnis, Elegies, 1. 425, and Au- 
sonius, Eclogues, ii, 53. 

Best were it for mortals never to be born. 
(υὑνατοῖσι μὴ φῦναι φέριστον.) 
BaccnyLipes, For Hiero of Syracuse, |. 160. 
(476 B.c.) See Eomonps, Lyra Graeca,iii,15$5. 
Not to be born at all 
Is best, far best, that can befall; 
Next best, when born, with least delay 
To trace the backward way. 
(μὴ φῦναι τὸν ἅπαντα νικᾷ Adyor τὸ δ᾽, ἐπεὶ φανῇ, 
Μῆναι κεῖθεν ὅθεν wep ἥκει, 
πολὺ δεύτερον, ws τάχιστα.) 

Sopnocres, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, 1. 1224. (ce. 
408 Β. (.) Storr, tr. 

Not to he born is best of all, and to be dead is 
better than to live. (ws dpa μὴ γενέσθαι μέν 
ἄριστον πάντων, τὸ δὲ τεθνάναι τοῦ ζῆν ἐστι 
κρεῖττον.) 

Απιοτότίν, Endemus. Fr. x, 44, Rose. (c. 330 
B.c.) As quoted by Preutarcn, Moralia, 
11SC, telling the story of Silenus who, when 
captured by Midas, and askerd what was the 
best of all things, gave the above reply. 

Far best for man not to be born at all, and the 
next best thing to die as soon as possible. (Non 
nasci homini longe optimum esse, proximum 
autem quam primum mori.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. |, 
ch. 48, sec. 115. (45 5...) Also telling the 
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story of Silenus, Cicero refers to it as a 
maxim. 
Better not to be born, or, next best, being born, to 
die forthwith. (Non nasci optimum; proximum 
autem, si natus sis, quamprimum mori.) 

Cicero, Consolatio. (45 B.c.) Cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, ii, ili, xlix. Erasmus devotes 
morc than two pages to variations upon this 
theme. The French say, ‘There is nobody in 
the world happy except he who dies in his 
swaddling-clothes” (Il n’y ἃ personne heu- 
reux au monde, que celuj qui meurt in mail- 
lot). The Italians have the same proverb, 
“Nel mondo non ὁ felice | Se non quel chi 
muore in fascie.” 

Blest indeed are those who were never born to 
see the sun! (φεῦ μακαριστοί, ὅσσοι dw’ ὠδίνων 
οὐκ ἴδον ἠέλιον.) 

PHILIPPUS OF THESSAIONICA. (¢. A.D. 100) 
Greck Anthology, vii, 383. 

The greatest felicity is never to bee borne, and 
the second soone to die. 

GeorGe Pettis, Petite Palluce: Ictltus and Vir- 
ginia, Ὁ. 122. (1576) 

The Philosophers accompted it ye chiefest felicitie 
neucr to be borne, the second soone to dye. 

Joun Lyty,Euphues and Eubulus,p.183.(1579) 

He alone is bless'd, who ne’er was born. 
Mattnew Prior, Solomon on the Vanity of 
The World. Bk. iii, 1. 240. (1718) 
A stall small voice spake unto me, 
“Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 
Tennyson, The Two Voices, |. 1. (1842) 
1 
One always smacks of the place he came from. 
(On tient toujours du lieu dont on vient.) 
La Fontaine, Fables Bk. ix, fab. 7. (1678) 


2 
I was not born yesterday, as the saying is. 
Freverick Marryvat, Snarleyyow. Ch.12.(1837) 
I warn't born yesterday. 
T. C. Harisvraron (Sam Suick), Wise Sans 
Ch. 27. (1843) 
You know that my eyes are pretty sharp, and 
that I wasn't born yesterday. 


Β. D. Bracx morg, Perlycross. Ch. 21. (1894) 
3 


A man is not consulted by his parents as to 
whether he wishes to be brought into this 
world. 
Midrash: Leviticus Rabbah, p. 14. (c. 450) 
Schiller expresses the same idea. 


4 
Truly, . . . a man does sometimes become a 
horse by being born in a stable. 

MiIcHaex Scott.Tom Cringle'’s Log.Ch.4.(1829) 
Except on the principle that the man who is born 


ina ai is a horse, { Lever} was not an Irishman 
at all. 


Times (London) Literary Supplement, 27 Apr., 
1906. 


δ 

There is an old saying of the seamen’s, “every 

man is not born to be a boatswain.” 
Watter Scort. In Locrgart, Life, iv,76.(1817) 


6 
There was he born. under a hedge. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, iv, 2, 54. (1590) 
I was born about three of the clock in the after- 
noon, with a white head and something a round 
belly. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV, i, 2, 210. (1598) 
7 


Nobly to live, or nobly else to die 
Befits proud birth. 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἥ καλῶς ζῆν ἣ καλῶς τεθνηκέναι 
τὸν εὐγενῆ χρή.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, |. 479. (ς. 409 B.C.) 
The nearer high birth approaches royalty. the 
more grandeur enslaves the man. (Plus la haute 
naissance approche des couronnes, ; Plus cette 
grandeur méme asservit nos personnes. ) 
CornEILLeE, Rodogune. Act iii, sc. 3. (1644) 
Men do not choose, to command a ship, that one 
of the passengers who is of the highest birth. (On 
ne choisit pas pour gouverner un vaisscau celui 
des voyageurs qui est de meilleure maisvn ) 
Biase Pascal, Pensées. Pt. i, art. vili, No. 10 
(c. 1660) 
Nobility, fortune, rank, place: all that makes vou 
so proud. What have vou done for all these bless- 
ings? You have given vourself the trouble to be 
born, and nothing more. (Vous vous étes dunné 
la peine de naftre, et rien de plus.) 
BEeaAUMARCHAIS, Le Martage de Figaro. Act v. 
sc. 3. (1784) 
There is indeed, I believe, a more abidire sense 
of noble birth to be derived from false than frem 
authentic pedigrees; and plebeian blood flows 
with a more consciously aristocratic thrill through 
the veins of those who have dyed it in the azure 
of their own imaginations. 
᾿ L P. Suita, Unforgotten Years, p 4. (1939) 


I ‘spect I growed. Don't think nobody never 
made me. 
Harriet Beecner Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Ch. 21. (1851) Topsy speaking. 


9 
When I was bom, I drew in the common air, 
and fell upon the earth, which ts of like na- 
ture, and the first voice which I uttered was 
crving, as all others do. (Primam vocem 
similem omnibus emisi plorans. ) 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, vii, 3. (c. 
100 B.c.) 
Man alone at the very moment of his birth. cast 
naked upon the naked earth, does she abandon to 
cries and lamentations. 
Puny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii, sec. 2. (c. 
A.D. 77) 
NAKED I WAS BORN AND NAKED I AM, See under 


NAKEDNESS. 
Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawl and cry... . We cry that we are come 


To this great stage of fools. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6. 182. (1605) 
He is born naked, and falls a whining at the first. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. i, sec. ti, mem. 3. subs. 10. (1621) 
The infant, as soon as Nature .. . hath sent it 
forth from the womb... fills every place 
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around with mournful wailings and piteuous 


lamentations, as is natural for one who has so 
many ills of life in store for him. 

Francis Bacon, De Nutura Rerum. Pt. v, sec. 
223. (c. 1623) 

I wept when I was born, and every day shews 
why. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No, 201. 
(1640) Ray. Enclish Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2631. (1732) 

When first brought forth we cry; 
Each day brings forth its why. 
Ricuarp WuHittock, Zoodtomta, Ὁ. 31. (1654) 
When I was born, I did lament and cry, 
And now each day doth show the reason why. 

Row Lanp WAtTKINS,Flamma Sine Fumo.(1662) 

Nothing can exceed the vanity of our existence, 
but the folly of our pursuits. We wept when we 
came into the world, and every day tells us why. 

Ortver Gotposmitn, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act i. (1768) 

My mother croan’d, my father wept; 
Into the dangerous world I leapt, 
Helpless, naked, piping loud, 
Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 
WirtramM Brake, Infunt Sorrow. (c. 1793) 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

ΔΊΣ Worpswortu, Ode: Intimations ef 

Immortality, 1. 58. (1807) 


II—Birth: Omens Good and Bad 


1 
He was born with a penny in ’s mouth. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 39. (1639) 


2 
Born in the fourth moon. (Quarta luna nati.) 
Erasmus, -{dagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 77. (1500) 
An old proverb for peculiarly unlucky peo- 
ple. The fourth moon was the month in 
which Hercules was born, and his labors, 
while beneficial to others, were of no ad- 
vantage to himself. The Spaniards say, “He 
was born in an evil hour, or under an un- 
lucky planet, who gets a bad name” (En hora 
mala nace, quien mala fama cobra). They 
have the reverse, of course, “En hora buena 
nace, quien buena fama cobra.” 
Born vnder a threepenny planct. 
Tomas Dekxer, A Knight’s Conjuring, p. 32. 
(1607) 
He that was born under a three-halfpenny planct 
shall never be worth two pence. 
Jons Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (1670) 
I'll make good the old saying to ye, That ke 
that’s born under a three-penny planct, shull 
never be worth a groat. 
Rocer L’Estrance, Fables of Aesop, p. 416. 
(1692) 
If it rained rich widows, none of them would fall 


upon me. Egad, TI was born under a three-penny ! 


planet, never to be worth a groat. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
He was born under a threepenny planet, i.e. is 
avaricious. 

G. F. Nortnay, Folk- phrases, p. 15. (1882) 
Bormn UNDER AN UNLUCKY STAR, see under Star. 
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3 

How should I be vsed, but as one that was 
wrapt in his mothers smock when he was 
borne. 

Rosert Greene, Never too Late. (1890) Works, 
viii, 198. It has always been a popular belief 
that it is lucky to be “born with a ἐὺ}. or 
with the amnion or inner membrane which 
encloses the foetus before birth, enveloping 
the head when the child is born. The Ger- 
mans say, “Mit einem Helm geboren sein”; 
the Italians, “Nacque vestito” (Born with 
his clothes on) ; the French, “Il est né coiffe.” 

Yo’ were born with a caule οὐ your head. 
Ben Jonson, The Alchemist Acti, se 2. (1610) 
Did I not tell you, sir, that T was born 
With a caul upon my face? My mother wrapp'd 
me 
In her own smock. 

Tromas Ranvoten, The Jealous Lovers, Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1632) 

Sure I was born with a caul on my head. and 
wrapped in my mother’s smock, the ladies do so 
love me 

THosras SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act v, 
sc. 1. (1668) 

He was lap’t in his mother’s smock 

Joun Ray, Enelish Proverbs, p. 184 (1670) 

I can’t believe there’s anything in that old whim 
of being wrapt in one’s mother’s smock. . . But 
I have strange luck with the women. 
Rrierrarp Steere, The Lying Lover. Act it. se. 2 
(1704) 
He was wrap'd in his mother's sark tail 
James Kevry, Scottish Proverbs, p49 (1721) 
You were born with a caul on your head, you are 
such a favorite amony the ladies 

Swirt, Polite Conversution”| Dial i 01738) 

He was wrapt up in the tail of his mother’s 
smock, saying of any one remarkable for his 
success with the ladies 

Francis Grose, A Classical Du tionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Wrapt Up. (1788) 

I was born with a caul, which was advertised for 
sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of fif- 
teen guinens. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 1. (1849) 

4 
You were born of a white hen. (Tu gallinae 
filius albae.) 

Juvenat, Satires. No itt. 111. (a. 127) A 
proverb, cited by Erasseus, Aducéa, i. ἡ, 78 
To be “born of a white hen” was to be “born 
with a silver spoon in the mouth.” “child of 
fortune,” or “fortune's favorite " Suctonius 
gives the origin of the proverb. When Livia, 
wife of Augustus Cacsar, was at one of her 
country seats, an eagle fiving over the place 
dropped a white hen, holding a sprig of 
laurel in its beak, into her lap The Empress 
was so pleased with the adventure that she 
ordered the hen to be well taken care of and 
the laurel to be planted in the garden. Both 
prospered, and branches from the laurel 
were used for many years by succcecding em- 
perors in their triumphs. 


I always carry a sprig of Laurel. (Laureum bacu- 
lum gesto.) 

Surpas, Lexicon, (c. 950) Quoted also by Eras- 
MUS, Adagta, i, i, 79. Said by persons who 
had escaped from any threatened danger. 
The laurel was thought by the Romans to 
be an antidote against poison and to protect 
from lightning. Tiberius Caesar is said al- 
ways to have worn a branch of laurel about 
his head. Actually, instead of being an anti- 
dute for poison, the distilled water of the 
laurel leaf is itself a powerful poison. 

1 
Every man is not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. 

Pritr Mottecx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 73. 
(1712) Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 101. 
(1721) Furrer, Gaumologtia.No.1430.(1732) 

Qne man is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
and another with a wooden ladle. 

Oriver GorpsMitH, The Citizen of the World. 
Letter 119. (1762) Quoted with Scottish spell- 
ing in Noctes Ambrosianac, Nov., 1831. 

You was born with a Silver spoon in one hand, 
and a silver fork in the other. 

T OC. Hattpurton (Sant Stick), Wise Saws, 
th. 3. (1843) 

I think he is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 

Lorp ΤΥΤΤΟΝ, The Cartons. Vol ii, ch. 3.(1849) 
Dickens, Martin Chusclewit, ch. 6. (1850) 

They who are born with silver spoons in their 
mouths, don’t know how to use them. 

WC. Hazziit, English Proverbs, p.399.(1809) 
Phe vouth who is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, the heir to entailed acres and accumulated 
Consals, 

G. W. FE Russetcz, Secial Sdhouettes. Ch. 17. 

(1. 0Ὸ0)} 
He had been born with a cold spoon, lobster 
fork, and fish set in his mouth. 

(). Hexry (WS. Porter), Soctelogy in Serge 
and Straw (1910) 

He was born with a knife. fork and spoon in his 
mouth, and a rabbit's foot hung round his neck 

Ring Larpner, Horseshoes (1926) 

It was said he bad been born with a white tic in 
bis mouth 

Cikistopurr Hate, Rumor Hath It, p.8.(1945) 


Z 
Ife came in hosed and shod. He was born to 


4 good estate. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 74. (1678) 
3 


He found Irene the Empresse . . in a house 
anciently appointed for the Empresses child- 
birth... . They call that house Porphyra 
(πορφύρα) whence the name of Porphyro- 
vensts came into the world. 

Joun Sevpen, Titles of Hanour, Ὁ. 82. (1614) 
In the Greek language purple and porphyry are 
the same word. ... An apartment of the By- 
zantine palace was lined with porphyry: it was 
reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses: 
and the royal birth of their children was ex- 
pressed by the appellation of porphyrogenite, or 
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born in the purple. ... This peculiar surname 
was first applied to Constantine the seventh. 
Epwarp Gisson, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire (1790), ix, xIviit, 57. (1788) 
From this it will be seen that the phrase 
“born in the purple” has nothing to do with 
the purple robes of royalty, although some 
commentators have tried to explain it in 
that way. 
He was born in the purple. 
EpMUND BurRKE, Letter to M. Dupont. (1790) 
See Correspondence (1844), iii, 161. 
{Richard Cromwell] would prubably have 
τον πο as well as most of those who are born 
in the purple. 
Hrnky Hattam, The Constitutional History of 
England. Vol. ii, ch. 10. (1827) 
Zoe, the fourth wife of Leo VI.. gave birth to 
the future Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
in the purple chamber of the imperial patace. 
GEORGE FINLAY, The Byzantine and Greek Em- 
pires. Ch. 1, (1853) 
The old Whig party reserved the highest places 
for those cradled in the purple. 
GEORGE Bancrort, History of the United 
States. Vol. vi, ch. 55. (1876) 
I was not born into the purple. 
NGAIU Maksy, Death and the Dancing Foot- 
man, p. 252. (1941) 


4 
They used to be a sayin’, “A chile born outa 
sorrow Il be a happy chile.” . . . An’ I heard 
the other. “Born outa too much joy ll be a 
doletul boy.” 
Jonn STEINBECR, The Grapes of Wrath, Ὁ. 193. 
(1939) 


Bonaparte was born in his shirt. 
Torsroy, War and Peace. Vol. i. pt. i, ch. 25. 
(1865) Dole translates this, ‘Born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth.” 


BIRTHDAY 


of a Monday, fair in the face: 

of a Tuesday, full of God's grace; 

of a Wednesday, merry and glad; 

of a Thursday, sour and sad; 

Born of a Friday. godly given: 

Born of a Saturday. work for vour living: 

Born of a Sunday, ne'er shall you want. 

So ends the week, and there's an end on't. 

Joun Branp, Observations on Popular Anfiq- 

aifses, (1877) A shghdly different version is 
given in Notes and Queries, ser. v, vii. 424 
(1877) Henxnerson (Folk-Lore N. Countres, 
9. 1879) gives a third version. also with only 
minor differences. The N. & Q. version has 
Wednesday's child “sour and = sad,” and 
Thursday's “merry and glad.” 

Mondavy’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday's child is full of grace, 

Wednesday's child is full of woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go, 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 

Saturday's child works hard for its Bving, 


6 

Born 
Born 
Born 
Born 


BIRTHRIGHT 


And a child that’s born on the Sabbath day 
Is fair and wise and good and gay. 
Anna Enza Bray, Traditions of Devon. Vol. ii, 
p. 288. (1838) 


1 

“This is my birthday, Pip.” I was going to 
wish her many happy returns. 

Σ DicKxens, Great Expectations. Ch. 11. (1861) 


Jo you count your birthdays thankfully? 
( Natalis grate numeras? ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 210. (20 8. c.) 


3 
Is that a birthday? ’tis, alas! too clear; 
Tis but the funeral of the former vear. 
Pore, To Mrs. M.B. on Her Birthday. (1723) 
Mrs. M. B. was Martha Blount. 


BIRTHRIGHT 


4 
And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, 
with that same red pottage; for I am faint. 

. . And Jacob said, Sell me this dav thy 

birthright. . . . And he sold his birthright 
unto Jacob. (Vendidit primogenita. ) 

Olid Testament: Genesis, xxv, 30-33. (c 800 
B.c.) The proverb which has evolved from 
this story in Genesis is “To 461] one’s birth- 
right for a mess of pottage.” but the phrase 
“mess of pottage” does not occur in the text 
of the authorized version. Its earliest appear- 
ance is in the chapter-heading to Geeesis 
xxv, in the Cranmer Bible (1539), “Esau 
selleth hys byrthrvzht for a messe of pot- 
tage.” In the same year, Richard Taverner’s 
revision of Matthew’s Bible appeared, with 
the heading, ‘Esau selleth his title of en- 
hentaunce for a messe of potage.” In 1557, 
in a play of unknown authorship, The His- 
borie of Jacob and Esau, act ii, sc. 40, Esau 
is made to say, “Better a messe of potage 
than nothyng, pardie.” 

Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. (Ἡσαῦ, δε ἀντὶ βρώσεως μιᾶι: ἀπέλετο ra 
πρωτοτόκια ἑαιτοῦ.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, xii, 16. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Esau: qui propter unam 
escam vendidit primitiva sua.” 

His birthright sold, some pottage so to gain. 

Sir Winttam ALEXANDER, Doomesday: The 
Sixth Hour. St. 39. (1614) 

There be some that sell their birthright: it is sa‘d 
of the lawyer that he hath linguam venalem, a 
saleable tongue; the covetous, venalem animam, 
a saleable soul; the harlot, venalem carnem, a 
saleable flesh. 

THomas Anas, Sermons, tf, §37. (1629) 

Lest, selling that noble inheritance for a poor mess 
of pottage, you never enter into His eternal rest. 

Wirttam Penn, No Cross, No Crown, ti, 20 
(1669) 

Scholars are wont to sell their birthright for a 
mess of fcearning. 

Η. D. Trorzav, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 

Shall we sell our birthrite for a mess of potash? 

Artemous Wann, The Crisis. (1860) 


BISHOP 


Esau, that swapped his copyright for a partridge. 
O. Henry, Cupid a la Carte. (1907) 


BISHOP 


5 

The oyster-women lock’d their fish up, 

And trudg’d away, to cry, No Bishop. 

ὲ Butier, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto ii, |. $39. (1663) 


You wou’d be intreated, and say, Nolo, nolo, 
nolo, three times like any Bishop, when your 
mouth waters at the Diocese. 

Joun Drypven, Limberham. Act iil, sc. 1. (1678) 
Referring to the phrase, “Nolo episcopari” (I 
do not wish to be made a bishop), now com- 
monly applied to those who profess a reluc: 
tance for promotion which they do not fecl 

Unlike Bishops, 115 my firm intention 
To cry out, “Yes, my Liege,” for place or ppt 

Joun Wotcot (Peter Pinpar), Second Epistle 
to Mrs. C. (a. 1816) 

Take thou mine answer in bare commonplace — 
Nolo episco part. 
AtFrep Tennyson, Becket: Prologue. (1884) 


7 
Once a bishop and ever a bishop. 

Tromas Furrer, Church-History of Britain, 
vii, i. 28. (1655) The French have a proverb. 
“Evéque d’or, crosse de bois évéque de bois 
crosse d'or” (Bishop of gold, staff of wood. 
staff of gold, bishop of wood). The German. 
say, “Unter dem Krummstab ist gut wohnen"” 
(It’s good living under the crozier), referring 
to the preferred position enjoyed by serfs ΟἹ 

: ecclesiastical lords. 


It is my aphorism, “No bishop. no king.” 

Kino James Lor ENGLAND. (1604) See Futcer. 

Church History, τ, 1. 
King James I of blessed memory said, no Bishop, 
no King: it was not he but others that added. 
No Ceremony, no Bishop. 

SMEcCTYMNUUS, Vind. Answer. Sec. 16. (1641) 
That prophetick axiom .. . we see fulfilled, No 
Bishop, no King. 

Cuetwynp, Harington’s Briefe View of the 

Church: Dedication. (1653) Another form 
of the saying was “No miter, no crown.” 


9 
The byshope hath blessed it. 

Wittras Tinpate, Obedience of the Chrystian 
Afan, Ὁ. 266.(1828) Tindale explains that the 
saying was applied to anything that “spead. 
eth not well, because that nothyng speadeth 
well that [bishops] meddyll witball.” 


10 
If the podech be burned to, or the meate ouer 
rosted, we say, “the byshope has put his fote 
in the potte,” or “the byshope hath plaved the 
coke,” because the byshopes burn who they 
lust, and whosoever displeaseth them. 
Writiam Trinvare, Works, Ὁ. 166. (1528) 
It will be as the bishop's foot in the broth. 
Jounw Mitton, Animadversions. Sec. 1. (1641) 
This cream is burnt too—Why Madam, the 
bishop hath set his foot in it. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. 1. (1738) 


BIT 


The bishop hath set his foot in it, a saying in the 


North, used for milk that is burnt-to in the boiling. 
Francis Grose, Provincial Glossury: Bishop. 


(1790) ‘The milk is bishopped,” is the usual 
phrase. Bishops evidently had a bad reputa- 
tion, for another meaning of the word “bish- 
opped” was to file down the teeth of a horse 
to make it look younger. One wonders 
whether any reflection on the clergy was in- 
volved in “bishop” as the common name for 
a woman’s bustle in the United States. (1790- 
1848) 
1 Burked the papa, now 1} Bishop the son. 

R. H. BarHaM, Ingoldsby Legends, p. 201. 
(1840) No reflection upon either statesmen 
or the clergy is intended here. The Burke in 
question was the notorious Edinburgh crim- 
inal who strangled people to death and sold 
their bodies for dissection; Bishop was the 
name of a man who drowned a boy in 
Bethnal Green in 1831, and sold the body 
for the same purpose. 


BIT 
1 


For three years he has rid your wit 
And passion without drawing bit. 
Samurai Butter, HMudtbras. Pt. ii, canto wi, 1. 
559 (1664) 
Spendthrift). . . never drawing bit. 
λαμ Cowper, Table Talk, }. 685. (1782) 


2 
Like a resty jade thou wilt take the bit in 
thy mouth. 
Jonn Lyry, Pappe with a Hatchet. (1589) 
Taking the bit perversely in his teeth. 
ARCHBISHOP Geoxce ApBBot, Exposition of 
Jonah, Ὁ $21. (1600) 
When I take the bit in my teeth there is no bridle 
to stop me. 
Water Scott, Rob Rov. Ch. 7. (1818) 
He takes the bit fairly in his tecth. 
Joun Resxin, Polstical Economy of Art, Ὁ. 28. 
(1857) 


BITING 


3 
“Nay, dred thee not therof.” quod he, 
“Hit is nothing wil byten thee.” 
Craucer (?), The Hous of Fame, Bk. fi, 1. 
1043 (535) (ες. 1383) 
Thou wrecched mouses herte, 
Art thou agast so that she wol thee byte? 
Cicaucer (?), Trotlus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 
736. (c. 1380) 


Though I am bitten, I am not all eaten. 
Joun Crarkr, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 32. (1639) 
Fuirer, Gnomologia. No. 6170. (1732) 


Once in an age the biter should be bit. 

Tuomas D'Unrey, The Richmond Heiress: Epi- 
logue. (1693) 

I think she merits equal Praise 

That has the Wit to bite the Biter. 
Epwaap Warn, Nuptial Dialogues, ti, 179. 

The biter may be bit. 
B. H. Macxin, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1809) 
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The biter is bit. 

Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 210. (1814) 
‘Attempting to lead another into an error,” 
says Bland, “I am fallen into one my>-ell. 
from which I am not likely easily to escape. 
Augustus Caesar, seeing a young man from 
the country, who in his features very much 
resembled his own family, asked him, by 
way of scoff, whether his mother had ever 
been at Rome? No, said the youth, but my 
father has.” An anecdote which has been 
pinned upon many rulers. 

The biter was bit: the fox . . . was caught. 

CHax_ts Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 8. (1863) 

The greatest sharp some day will find another 
sharper wit; 
It ae makes the Devil laugh to see the biter 
it. 
σι G. Leann, El Capitan-General. (1872) 
Biters deserve to be bitten. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 16. (1880) 

The tables had been turned upon him, .. . the 
biter had been bit. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, The Second Son. Ch. $4.(1888) 
6 


Counting it no policy to show his teeth where 
he durst not bite. 
Tiomas FULLER, The Holy War, ii, 8.59.(1639) 
If you cannot bite, never show your teeth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 63. (1670) 
I’m sure you show your teeth when you can't bite. 
Swirt, Polute Conversation, Dial. in, (1738) 
The French say, “Si vous ne pouvez mordre, 
ne montrez pas vos dents,” or ‘Si tu ne peux 
mordre, n‘aboie pas” (If you can't bite, don’t 
bark). 


7 
This biteth the mare by the thumbe, as they 
say. 
Jons Heywoopo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Thus bitt the mare by the thumbe. 
Joun Davies or Hererorp, The Scourge of 
Folly, 43. (1611) 


8 
Never bite, unless vou make your teeth meet. 
James KEILY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 288.(1721) 


You take a bite out of your own hip. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 367.(1721) 
What you say reflects on voursell, 
You have taken a Bite out of your own Arm. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5928.(1732) 


10 
The lecturer told his audience that he was 
“just going to bite off.” 

Mrs. Κικκιάνυ, Western Clearines,p.16.( 1845) 
“Ah, bite that off!" Rhode interrupted impa- 
tiently. 

Louis Josmpa Vance, Cynthia-of-the-Minnte, 

p. 172. (1911) 


11 

The mon is muchel sot [a great fool] The 

nimeth [taketh] to him-seoluen [himself] 

Mare thonne he mayen wolden [manage]. 
LAYAMON, Brag, i, 278. (¢. 1205) 


BITING 
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Who takes too much retains too little. (Qui nimis 
capit parum stringit.) 

ALBERTANO OF Brescia, Liber Consvlationis. (c. 
1240) 

If you bite off too much you can’t chew it thor- 
oughly. (‘Tan to chiieh pu lan.) 
DoorittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 
Men, you've bit off more’n you can chaw. 

J. H. Beanie, Western Wilds, ii, 42. (1877) 
They’ve bit off more’n they can chaw. 

H. B. Srowe, Poganuc People, iii, 33. (1878) 
The moral is to know your biz, 

When the pie is passed by Fate, 
And not to indulge in a larger bite 

Than you can masticate. 

J. CHEEVER Goopwin, Wang. Act i. (1891) 
We've bitten off more than we can chew. 

Patricia Wentworth, The Clock Strikes 
Twelve, p. 85. (1944) 

The mistake we describe metaphorically as “bit- 
ing off more than they can chew.” 

BernarD SHAw, Pygmalion. Act v. (1912) See 
also Suaw, Heartbreak House. Act i. (1913) 
FarstaFr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 44. (1938) 
Romains, Verdun, p. 39. (1940) Battey, 
Meet Mr. Fortune, Ὁ. 406. (1942) Stracc, The 
Yellow Taxi, p. 260. (1942) WHEATLEY, The 
Scarlet Impostor, Ὁ. 224. (1942) Yates, Mur- 
der by the Yard, p. 85. (1943) etc., etc. 

Oh, when the postman’s whistle shrills, 
Just once, Lord, let me grin: 

Let me have settled last month’s bills 
Before this month’s come in. 


Let me not bite more off the cob 
Than I have teeth to chew; 
Please let me finish just one job 
Before the next is due. 

Ocpoen Nasu, Prayer at the End of a Rope. 
Bite off only what you can chew easily. It tastes 
better that way—any epicure can tell you that. 

D.H. Fink, Release from Nervous Tension, Ὁ. 

39. (1943) 


1 
He would make three bits of a cherry. (Il 
feroit d'vne cerize trois morceaux. ) 

Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 27. (1552) 
He'll make nineteen bits of a bilberry. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 229. (1678) 

Referring to a covetous person. 
Take it all, man—take it all—never make two 
bites of a cherry. 

Water Scott, The Two Drovers. (1827) 
He is in the habit . . . of making two bites at a 
cherry. 

F. E, Suexpiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 1. (1850) 
Two Bites at a Cherry. 

T. B. Atpaicn. Title of story. (1894) 


2 
More dog-like than man-like to bite the stone 
that struck thee. 
Sm Warten Rarecn, Prerogative of Parlia- 
mente: Epistle Dedicatory. (1616) 


3 
I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 
Saaxrespranz, Romeo and Juliet, ti, 4,31.(1$92) 
Slave, I could bite thine ear. 
Ben Jonson, The Alchemist. Act li, sc. 3.(1610) 


BLAB 


To bite the ear, mordre l’oreille, to flatter or ca- 


ress delicately (mignonnement). 
CorcraveE, French-English Dictionary. (1611) 
Nab me, and Ill nab thee. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 
Nab, to bite gently. 
To nab the itches of their sects, 
As jades do one another’s necks. 
SAMUEL ButTLer, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto ii, 1. 
1457. (1678) 
To BITE THE HAND THAT FEEDS ONE, see under IN- 
GRATITUDE. 


BITTER 
See also Gall; Sweet and Bitter 


4 
As bitter as very gall. {τικρόγερ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς 
χολῆτ.) 
ALExis, Fragments. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Ther hi habbeth dronke bittrere then the galle. 
Tromas Wricut, Political Songs,p.195.(c.1305) 
The woofull teres . . . As bitter wer .. . as gall 
Cuaccer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 110 ὺ. 
Whose taste I finde more bitter now then gall. 
BarNasBy Ricu, Farewell. (1581) 
Bitter as gall. 
Joun Wesster, The Devil's Law-Case. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1623) 


5 
As bitter as coloquintida. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 355. (1604) 
The least dram of this Coloquintida will marre 


| the relish of all his sweetes. 


SAMUEL Warp, The Life of Faith tn Death 
(1622) 
A little coloquintida spoils all the broth. 
THoscas Apams, Sermons (1861), p. 711.(1630) 


6 
It takes a bitter draught to wash away the 
bitter gall. (πικρὰν χολὴν κλύζουσι φαρμάκῳ 
πικρὼ.) 
ΘΟΡΉΟΟΓΙΕ5, Fragments. Fr. 733. (c. 440 B.C.) 
O! sooth is seyd, that heled for to be . . 
Men moste drinke, as men may often sce, 
Ful bittre drink. 
Cuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 1215 
(c. 1380) 
A bitter draught, swallow it quickly. (El mal 
trago, pasarlo presto.) 
Crantrs Canina, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 283. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Bitter PILL, see under Pie. 
7 
Bittrore then the sote. 
Tromas Waicut, Political Songs,p.198.(c.1308) 
As bitter, I dare say, as soot. 
LAURENCE ΘΤΚΉΝΕ, Tristram Shandy. Vol iv. 
ch. 13. (1758) 


BLAB 


8 
Proverbis canst thi self ynow, and wost 
Ayenst that vice for to bene a blabbe. 
Cnavcces, Troilus and Criseyde, iti,291.(¢.1380) 
He yt is a blabbe of his tonge. 
Mires Covenpars, Proverbs, xvi, 29. (1439) 


BLACK 


Be no blabbe of hir tongue. 


Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 406. (1580) 
This tongue was never knowne to be a blab. 
Tomas Heywooo, [1 Edward IV, 1. 148.(1600) 
A long-tongued blab. 
Wittram Du Garo, tr., The Gate of the Latin 
Tongue Unlocked. Sec. 644. (1656) 


1 
He that is a blab is a scab. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiolvgia, p. 132. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1670) 
He that is a Blab, is a meer Scab. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6296.(1732) 
If you blab, you are undone. 
JONATHAN Swirt, On Poetry, |. 135, (1733) 


2 
Now I will play the blab. 
RaPHAEL Hovinsnen, Chronicles, iv, 933.(1577) 
Why have I blabb’d? 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 132. 
(1601) 
Avoided as a blab. 
Joun Miriton, Samson Aponistes, 1. 495. (1671) 
Some men are quite as bad blabs as the women. 
C. H. Spurceox, John Plougkman's Talk, p. 
42. (1869) 
3 
He was a great blabber. 
Sirk Tomas Nort, tr., Diall of Princes, fo. 
Ota. (1547) 
Ile now play the blabber. 
TitomMas Hey wooo, The Captives. Act v, sc. 3. 
(1624) 


4 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes 
not see 
Suakespearr, Twelfth Night, i, 2, 63. (1599) 
Mums the word, I never blab. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Hoapty, The Suspicious Husband. 
Act iil, se. 2. (1747) 
We certainly would not have guessed it if he had 
not blabbed. 
J.R Lower, Among My Books. Ser.i, Ὁ. 202. 
(1870) 


5 
Blabbe hyt whyste, and owt ye must. 
Unknown, Harleian MS, 1. 3362. (c. 1450) 
Blab it wist and out it must. 
Joun Hexvwooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
He cannot hold, but all must out. 
Titomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 16. (1633) 


BLACK 


6 
They that wear black must hang a brush at 
their back. 

Joun Crarxy, Paroemiologia, p. 201. (1639) 


a ἰὼ wears Black Must hang a Brush at his 
ΓΚ, 


Tomas στ Guomologia. No. 6298. (1732) 


7 
Quer blacke there is no colour. (Sopra negro 
non é colore.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 88. (1578) 
Above black there is no colour. 

James Howess, Proverbs: Hal-Eng .p.7.( 1689) 
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8 
Though I am blacke, I am not the Diuell. 


Rosert GREENE, A Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier, (1592) 
As the old proverb is, though I am black I am 
not the divel. 
GEORGE PEELE, Old Wives Tale, sig. D3. (1595) 
I am black but I am not the devil. 
ALEXINA OGILVIE, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 


That when thow twynnest fro hir companye, 
Another cometh and blered ys thyn ye! 
Tuomas Hoccreve, Minor Poems (E.E.TS.). 
p. 76. (1402) 
The riche and myghty man, thoughe he trespace. 
No man seithe ones that blak is his eye. 
HoccLeve, De Regimine Principum, 1. 2823. (c. 
1412) To say “black is your eye,” is to find 
fault with, or blame for something. 
Yet maie no man saie blacke is their eve. 
Prittip STUBBES, The Anatomie of Abuses, p 
88. (1583) 
No man shall say black is his eye. 
Ben Jonson, Staple of News. Act i, sc. 2.(1625) 
STEELE, The Spectator. No. 79. (1711) 
Nobody can say black’s my eye. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. i. 1738) 
I defy anybody to say black is my eve. 

Henry Frecornc, Tom Jones. Bkiv.ch.4 (1749) 
There is none justified in saying with self-com- 
placency, “black is the eye” of another. 

Jane Wes Cary ce, Letter to Afiss H. Welsh. 

27 May, 1838. 


10 
Black wool will take no cther color. (Lanae 
nigrae nullum colorem bibunt.) 

Piiny, Naturalis Historia, Bk. viii. (aA. 0. 77) 
The Italians say, “Cattiva ὁ quella lana che 
hon si puo tingere”’ (It's an ill wool that wili 
take no dye). 

Folke haue a saiyng bothe olde and trew. 

In that they say, blacke will take none other hew 
Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii. ch. 9. (1546) 
Doe vou not knowe that which all men doe aftr: 
and know, that blacke will take no other co steur 7 
Joun σὰν, Euphues (Arber), p. 42. (1579) 
Coal-black is better than another hue, 
In that it scorns to bear another bue. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus,iv, 2,99.( 1894) 

Black will take no other hue. 

James Kary, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 66. (1721) 
“Intimating,” Kelly adds, “the difficulty of 
reclaiming perverse people.” Furrer., Gao. 
mologia. No. 98) (1732) 


11 

I defy ony body to say black’s my nail. 
Josern Reen, The Register-O fice. Act i.(1761) 

Thou cannot say black's my nail. 

ae Carr, Craven Dialect, ii, 2. (1828) 


1 
I am black but comely. (Nigra sum, sed 
formosa. ) 

Old Testament: The Song of Solomon, i, 5. (ς 

B.C, 900) 

Is black so base a hue? 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iv,2,71.(1893) 
The blacker, the fairer the Moor. 

Oswatp Dy Kes, English Proverdsp.161.(1700) 
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1 
Mr. Slope was not quite so black as he had 
been painted. 
ANTHONY Tro.iope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 8. 
(1857) See also under DEvIL. 
BEATEN BLACK AND BLUE, see under BEATING. 


II—Black: Proverbial Comparisons 
See also Dark 


2 
As blacke as inke. 

ALEXANDER Barciay, Eglogues, p. 30. (c. 1510) 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene, i, i, 201. (1590) υ- 
BREY, Natural Hist. Wilts, 21. (c. 1685) 
SHAKESPEARE, Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii, 
1, 288. (1594) 

Black as ink-stains. 
; R. L. Stevenson, Ebb-Tide. Ch. 1. (1893) 


His stede was blak as rauen. 
Rosert MANNING OF BrUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicles, 295. (c. 1300) 
My mistress’ brows are raven black. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet cxxvii. (c. 1600) 
As black as a raven. 
Tuomas KILiicrew, Thomaso.Pt.iiact i.(1663) 
Black as the . . . glossy raven’s back. 
: Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. ii, |. 198. (1720) 


As black as Carry Nation's bonnet. 
Raysmonp Cranoter, Farewell, My Lovely, Ὁ. 
145. (1940) 


5 
Blak as bery, or any slo. 
GUILLAUME ΡῈ Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?) tr., 1. 928. (c. 1365) 
Blake as any sloo. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
1.60. (c.1386) GoLpinc, tr.,Ovid ji,315.(1567) 
Hair black as a sloe. 
Unknown, Roxburghe Baliads, viii, 418.(1685) 
Eyes as black as sloes. 
Jous Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. wii, 1. 16.1727) A 
proverbial comparison very frequently used. 


6 
Blak as feend in helle. 

GUILLAUME pe Lorzis, Roman de la Rose. (c. 

1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 974. 
Derke as hell. 

Sir Ricuarp Guytrorpe, Pylgrymage to the 
Holy Land, p. 53. (1506) Spenser, The Faerie 
Queene, i, viii, 355. (1590) 

Black is the badge of hell. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 254. 

(1595) 
Black as hell. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 3, 94. (1600) Scort, 

The Talisman. Ch. 15. (1825) etc. εἰς. 


7 
As black as the devil’s hind foot. 
T. C. Harrspurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 5. (1843) 


8 
Blacker than pitch. (μελάντερον Hore wiooa.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. iv, 1. 277. (c. 850 B.C.) 
As blac as eny pitch he was. 
Unxxown, Vernon MS. (E.E.TS.), p. 354. 
(c. 1300) 
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Than lai he thar so blac so pych. 
Unknown, Sir Ferumbras, p. 81. (ς. 1380) 
He is as blacke as pytche boylled. 
WititiamM Caxton, tr., The Lyfe of Charles the 
Grete, (E.E.TS.), p. 165. (1485) 

Darke as pitch shall shew the glistering sunne. 
Rosert Torte, Alba (Grosart), p. 39. (1598) 
Got home well by coach, though as dark as pitch. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 18 Jan., 1666. 
All the windows were dark as pitch. 
Water Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 16. (1824) 
Black as pitch and ink. (Wu ch i no hei.) 
Wintram Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1387. (1875) 


9 
It cometh out of Ethiope and ¥nde, 
Blak as is get. 

Joun Lyocate, Troy Book. BK. ii, 1. 987.(1412) 
Two proper palfreys, black as jet. 

SHAKESPEARE, Tilus Andronicus, Vv, 2, 50.(1593) 
Nails and teeth as black as jet. 

Joun Every, Diary, 19 June, 1682. 
The jet-black glossy velvet cap. 

Priip Parsons, Vewmarket. Vol.iijp.89.(1771) 


10 
Black as the Earl of Hell's waistcoat. 
Herren MaciInnes, Assignment in Britlany, Ὁ. 
24. (1942) 
11 
As black as a crow. (Niger tanquam corvus ) 
Petronivs, Satyricon. Sec 43. (cc. αὖ 60) 
Jonn Bare, Aynee Johan, i, 88. (c. 1540) 
Warp, Female Policy Detected, p 86 (1716) 
Blac as ani crawe. 
Unxsown, Horn Childe and Maiden Κι πὰ, 
1. 1049. (c. 1320) 
As blak as any cole or crowe. 
Cracucer, The Knightes Tale, |. 1834. (c. 1386) 
Black as e'er was crow. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, iv, 4. (1610) 


12 
Black as soot. 
Jous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 281. (1678) 


13 
All was dark as a stack of black cats. 
J. 5. Rosa, Squatter Life, p. 65. (1847) 
Black as a stack of black cats in the dark. 
Ἡ W. Tromepson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493. (1940) 
14 
Dark as a wolf's mouth. 
Watter Scott, St. Ronan’s Well Ch. 36. (1823) 
The road as black as a wolf's mouth. 
Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 24. (1828) 


15 
As black as midnight at Martinmas. 

Watter Scott, Waverley. Ch. 48. (1814) 
As dark as a Yule midnight. 

Micnagt Denitam, Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (1846) 
He started as if a serpent had stung him, and his 
brow became black as night. 

F. E. Smepiey, Frank Fairlegh Ch. 24. (1850) 


16 
Black as ebony. 
Suaxespranr, Love's Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 247. 
(1595) 
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1 
Black as thunder looked King Padella. 
W. M. Tuackeray, Rose and Ring, xv. (1855) 
His looks as black as thunder. 
J. R. Prancué, Extravaganzas, ii, 56. (1879) 
He's in the room and as black as thunder. 
STANLEY WEYMAN,Ovington’s Bank.Ch.3.(1922) 


His face was as black as a devill in a playe. 
Sir Henry Speiman, Dialogue, 42. (c. 1580) 
Black as the devil. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 203. (1670) 
As black as the de’il’s nutting-bag. 
WItLiaM HENDERSON, Folk-Lore of the North- 
ern Counties. (1879) Cited as Sussex proverb. 


3 
Blac as a bloamon [Blackamoor]. 
Unknown, Ancren Rawle, p. 234. (a. 1225) 


4 
Blacker than an owl. (Ele est plus noire c’une 
choe. ) 
Unxsows, Des Il. Changeors, |. 203. (c. 1250) 
Montaicton, Recued des Fablaux, i, 252. 


5 
Blak so eny cole. 

Unknown, King Horn, |. 590. (c. 1250) A com- 
parison which dates back to a Saxon manu- 
script of before 1000, where the phrase is, 
“Swa sweart swa col,” and was no doubt pro- 
verbial even then. 

As blak he lay as any cole. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale, |. 1834. (c. 1386) 

te had a beres skin, col-blak, for-old. 

Craucer, The Keaightes Tale, 1. 1284. 

Of col-blak silk, with-inne and eek withoute. 

Ciatcer, The Milleres Tale, |. 54. 

Hlak as cole than was his hors. 
Unxsows, Purtonope, |. 3918. (c. 1450) 
As blacke as a coatle. 

Nicnworas Breton, Works (Grosart), i. 14. 
(1599) Lyty, Huphues, Ὁ. 
Henry, The Venturers. (1910) etc., etc. 


The Knightes 
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6 

A blacke raisin is as good as a white. 
Tromas Daaxe, Bibliotheca etc., p. 15. (1633) 

A black plum is as sweet as a white. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1670) Ray 
adds, “Τῆς prerogative of beauly proceeds 
from fancy.” 

Black Plums may eat as sweet as white. 
: Tomas Fuccer, Guomologia. No. 986. (1732) 


I will believe that black is white. 
Sterano Guazso, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
Ὁ. 159. (1874) 
All his blacks are white. 
Samu, Rutngngorn, Tryal and Triumph of 
Faith, p. 36. (1645) 
And finds with keen, discriminating sight, 
Black's not so black—nor white so very white. 
πόνον Cannine, The New Morality, (1823) 
We called the chess-board white. we calf it black. 
Ronert Browninc, Bishop Blougram’s A pol- 
ogy. (1855S) 


115. (1579) 0 ! 


Make your affairs known in the market-place, and 
one will call them black and another white. 
. H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.488.(1855) 


Snow 15 white, and lyeth in the dike, 
And euery man lets it lye. 

Pepper is black and hath a good smacke, 
And euery man doth it bye. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


9 
Two blacks make no white. An answer to 
them who, being blam’d, say others have done 
as ill or worse. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 321.(1721) 
Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 548. (1855) 
To try whether I cannot contradict the old prov- 
erb of “two blacks not making a white.”’ 
WALTER Scott, in Locknyakrt, Life, v,162.(1882) 
Two blacks can never make a white. 
C.H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, p 
92.(1880) Aincer.Charles Lamb,p.136 (1881) 
Two black eyes wont make one white one. 
Bexnarp Suaw, Afajor Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
Two blacks will never make a white. 
Epcar WALLAcE, The Clue of the Tuisted Can- 
dle, p. 183. 
Never forget that two blacks do not make a white. 
Bernarp Suaw, The Adventures of the Black 
Girlin Her Search for God. (1932) 


10 
White is whitter. if it be set bi blak. 

Joun Lypcate, Temple of Glas, 1.1250 (¢.1403) 
We commonly see that a blacke ground doth best 
beseeme a white counterfaite, and Venus accord- 
ing to the judgement of Mars, vvas then most 
amiable when she sate clase ὃν Vulcan. 

Joun Lyry, The Anatomy of Wit: Epistle Ded- 

icatone, Ὁ. 204 (1580) 
The old saving is, 
Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eves. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Vv, 2, 12. (1594) 


| Oh. sir. black is a pearl in a woman's eve 


(τόκος CHAPMAN, An Humerous Daves Mivrth 
ὃς. 8. (1899) 
A black man is a pearl in a fair woman’s eve. and 
is as acceptable as lame Vulcan was to Venus 
Rorert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. iii, sec. ti, mem. ff, subs. 2. (1621) 
The fairest ladies ike the blackest men. 
ΒΕΑΌΜΟΝΤ AND Frercner, Love's Cure. Act ili, 
sc. 4. (¢. 1623) 
A black man's a jewel in a fair woman's eve. 
Jonn Ray, Eaclsk Proverbs, Ὁ. St. (1670) 
FULLER, Gromologia. No. 16. (17382) Sit 
Richard Burton, in a note to the opening 
chapter of his translation of The Thousand 
and One Nights, offers an explanation of this 


11 

Well skilled in cunning wiles, he could make 
white of black and black of white. (Furtum 
ingeniosus ad omne, | candida de nigris et de 
candentibus atra.) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. xi, 1. 313. (a. p. 7) 
They turn black into white. (Nignim in candida 
vertunt.) 

Juvenat, Satirves. Sat. fii, 1. 30. (ce. αὖ. 120) 
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These are they that turn black into white. (Qui 
nigrum in candida vertunt.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 41. (1511) 
Such reasons make black white, and dark day 
night. 

Mar.owe, Edward 1]. Act i, sc. 4. (c. 1590) 

To make most glaring contraries unite, 
And prove beyond dispute that black is white. 

Cuarces Cueurenic, The Author, |. 309.(1763) 

To prove 
That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 
And white is black, and black is white. 
Rosert Soutuey, All for Love. Pt. ix, st. 29. 
(1829) 


1 
Which, indeed, is not under white and black. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Adv about Nothing, v, 1, 
314. (1598) 
I have it here in black and white. [He pulls out a 
puper.} 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iv, sc. 4. (1601) 
We have gotten it under black and white. 
Josepn Hart An Humble Remonstrance.( 1640) 
I saw it . . . under black and white. 
ABRAHAM Cowley, Cutter of Coleman-Street. 
Act i, se. 5. (1658) 
Thus I set pen to paper with deticht, 
And quickly had mv thoughts in black and white. 
Jous Busyas, The Pilgrim’s Progress: Au- 
thor» Apology. (1678) 
Give us in Black and White vour Opinion. 
RicHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.286.(1712) 
The whole story of her lle in black and white. 
Wu kre CotLins, irmudale, iv, 15. (1866) See 
also Scott, St. Ronun’s Well, ch 23. (1823) 
Harpy, Mayor of Casterbridge. Ch. 9.(1886) 
In Authentic black-on-white against them. 
Carivee, Life of Cromwell, iv, 127. (1845) 


2 
Every white will have its black 
And every sweet its sour. 
Unxsown, Sir Cauline. (c. 1475) See under 
SWEET AND BITTER. 


BLACKSMITH, see Smitb 
BLAME 


3 
No one’s to blame for this but me myself. 
(οὔ ris ἐμοὶ τῶνδ᾽ ἄλλοτ dwairios, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ avros.) 
CALLIMACHUS (?), Fragments. Frag. 372, 
Schneider. (c. 250 8.¢.) Quoted by Prv- 
tarcn, Moralia, 477A. 
I have nobody to blame for my faults or mis- 
fortunes but myself. (Je n’y gueres ἃ me prendre 
de mes faultes, ou infortunes, ἃ aultre qu’a moy.) 
Montaione, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
She has no body to blame for it but herself. 
Josern Apoisos, The Spectator. No. 89. (1711) 


4 
One doth the scathe, and another hath the 
scom. 
Βανι Cotcravy,, Dictionary: Faire. (1611) 
One doth the Harm, and another bears the Blame. 
Tuomas Futier, Guomologia. No. 6344.(1732) 


δ 
Some in blamyng of others, condemne them 


we: 


BLESSING 


selues. (Tal biasma altrui, che se stesso con- 


danna. ) 
᾿ Joun Ετόβιο, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 


He that blames would buy. 

Georct Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
He who findeth Fault, meaneth to buy. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2383.(1732) 


A fearsome man, the blameless he would 
blame. (δεινὸς ἀνήρ' τάχα κεν καὶ dvairtoy 
αἰτιόῳτο.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xi, 1. 654.(c. 850 Β. c.) Quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Alticum, xiii, 25. Homer refers 
to Achilles, Cicero to Varro. 

You blame one who is_ blameless. 
αἰτιάασθαι.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xiii, 1. 775. (c. 850 8.C.) 
Quoted by Luctas, Prometheus. Sec. 4. 


(dvatrior 


8 
“Blame my buttons,” said Blossom, “if T like 
them eves.” 

A.B. Lonestreet, Georgta Scenes, p 26 (1835) 
Blame my cats if he don’t weigh five pounds. 

Mark Twas, The Jumping Frog (1865) 
Blame mvy skin it T wasn’t joking. 

C.H ὅμιτη, Ball Arp, p 47. (1866) 
This adjective “blamed” iy the virtuous oath by 
which simple people, who are improving their 
habits, cure themselves of a stronger epithet. 

E. E. Hace, /f, Ves, and Perhaps, p 20 (1862) 
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9 
Not easily without the gods are men’s bless- 
ings theirs forever. (Non facile sine deum 
opera humana propria sunt bona ) 

Accits, Armorum ludicinam Frag. 126, Loeb. 


(c. 140 B.C.) 
10 


I bring you here all blessings in a lump. (ὧν 
ἀγαθὰ σιλλήμδην ἅπαντα σοι φερω.) 
εὐ Plutus, 1. 646 (388 Bc.) 
) 
Let not the blessing of the plain man have 
little value in thine eves. 

Babylonian Talmud: AM{cgillah, fo. 1Sb (c. 450) 


12 
They haue need of a blessing, will knecle to 
a thistle. 

Wirtrass Camps, Remains, p 279 (1605) 
They have need of a blessing that kneel to a 
thistle. 

Jous Crarxe, Parorminologin, Ὁ. 14 (1649) 


Cited by Ray, p. 63, and Furtrr, No. 4901 
13 


“God bless us every one!" said Tiny Tim, the 
last of all, 

Dickens, A CArsstmas Carol Stave i. (1843) 
God bless us every one, prayed Tiny Tim. 

J. W. Rivev, God Bless Us Every One. (1891) 


14 
Out of the shadow into the sunlight. (Ex 
umbra in solem. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No 82,(1823) 
That which was obscure and difficult: has 
been made clear and luminous. 
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ar nen eres ae ae 


To leappe out of the halle into the kytchyn, or 
out of Chryst’s blessynge in to a warme sunne. 

Jeuan Parscrave, Acolastus, sig. H3. (1540) 

This proverb, very popular for a time, was 
used with various meanings, but its true 
meaning seems to be “from better to worse,” 
and it probably refers to the haste of the 
congregation to leave the shelter of the church 
immediately after the benediction, running 
from God's blessing into the warm sun. That, 
at least, is Prof. Skeat’s explanation. 

In sour reoning from him to me, ye runne 

Qut of Ged blessing into the warme sunne. 

Joun Hivwoop, Proverbs Pt ii, ch. 5. (1540) 
Hriuve me Cas they sas cut of Gods blessing into 
the Warme sunne. 

Gronch Partin, Pellte Palace, p. 2560 (1876) 

π othou walt) follow my advice... thou shalt 
tome out of a Warne sunne into Gods bles-ing 

Jous Lsis. Aapaues CArber), p. 196. (1579) 
ναι dorsakest Gods blessing to sit in a warme 
Supe 

Lota. bphies und His Τα οἷα παῖ, p. 320 (1580) 
Whites on hath Zeale to Hy from God's bless- 
Invodntooa Wablblae sane 

(1 Pisevev. γᾶς (Grosart), fi, 207. 

(1803) 
Geed hans, thea must approve the commen saw, 
Phat out of heaven's benediction comet 
To the warm sun! 

Ssoatecep ark, Aare Lear, it. 2, 166 (1608) 
ρα thine own Relivion, lest, travel- 
wor ΘΠ οὐ αν πη into Spain, thea goest out of 
(εν bless ante the worm Sunne 

Toroscws Beaiek, The Holy State. Bk oii. ch 4 

thos.) 
Smid recon had) Ring John te rejoice, bein 
cons Μη ΟἹ God's thesing Gof wham before he 
momecdritely beta) the crownd, ante the warn sun, 
ota then scerching heat of Che pope's protection 

Tron Ετ ταν Chaehk-llisteryv of Brita, 

mi, ὅν δ, (1088) 
Outot Gods ble wing into the warm sun fb equas 
εὐ ἀπὸ] 

μιν Rav. πνε Proverbs, Ὁ. (1670) 

“Brom horse to ass” means, of course. from 
better to worse 
Out of God's blessing inte the warm sun 
μετα Mortet x, tr. Den Qrarvete Pt i, bk iii, 
cho 4 C1TES) Motteuy takes the phrase to 
mean Soutof the toying pan into the fire.” or 
from tach to wor-e The same misinterpreta- 
tion is made in Denduaem Practs, i, 77. (1540) 
Well. she's got out of God's blessing into the 
Warn sun, 
Swirt, Polite Conversation: Dial. i. (1738) 
1 
An injury may prove ἃ blessing (Est. ipsis 
Nuria passis utilis interdum.) 
Αγ Pisneeson, Latin Proverbs, p. 103, 
(1869) Quoting Ovid. A stumble may pre- 
venta fall. 


=< 
de 


Well (quoth he) if ve list to bring it out, 
Ye can geue me your blessyng in a clout. 
Jous Hevwoon, Proverbs, Pt. di, ch. 9. (1846) 
i.e. money wrapped up ina cloth. 
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God-fathers oft give their blessings in a clout. 
Joun Davies or HeEreEForn, The Scourge of 
Folly, p. 47. (1611) 


May the gods grant you prosperity. (θεοὶ 8 
ἀρετὴν ὀπάσειαν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiii, 1. 45. (ς, 850 B.¢.) 
Let wealth and peace abound. (πλοῦτος δὲ καὶ 
εἰρήνη ἅλις ἔστω.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxiv, 1. 486. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store. (Bene- 
dicta horrea tua, et benedictae reliquiae tuae.) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxviii, 5. (c. 650 
BC.) 

May maidens ravish him! May roses bloom wher- 
ever he plants his foot! (Puellae hunc rapiant; 
quidquid caleaverit hic, rosa fiat.) 

Prestus, Sutires, Sat. i, 1. 37. (e. 58 A.D.) 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 42. There are a 
number of proverbial Latin blessings One of 
them is, °Stet fortuna domus!” (May the for- 
tune of the house endure!), and another is 
“Prost abi” (May it be well with thee). 
“Prosit” of course is still in use. An old form 
of grace was, “Benedictus benedicat" (May 
the Blessed One bless) 

Now good thrift have he, wher-so that he be. 

Cravcer (9). Trodus and Crivevde, Bk. ii, 1. 
R47. (c 1380) 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back. 

SHAKESPEARL, Romeo and Julret iis 141 (1598) 

Blest be those. 
How mean sce’er, that have their honest wills. 

SHAKESPEARE, Canmtbeline, i. 6.7. (1609) 

The benedichon of these covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew! 

SHAREAPLAFE, Camibcline, vi 8. 350 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her! 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VII, iv 2.138. (1612) 
Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art trans- 
lated 

SHARESPEARE. Δ Midsasnimer-Night’s| Dream, 
1. 29, (15 00} 

All the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about! 

SHUAKESPFARE, The Tempod, vo 1.179 (ΤΟΤῸῚ 
Blessings on your frosty pow. 

Roprrt Burns, John Anderson. (1789) 

4 
Sorrow wit you wat where a blessing mav στ. 

James KRewry, Scottish Proverbs, p 701 (1701) 
“Sorrow wit you wat.’ 1.6. veu can never 
know. 

You know not where a blessing may light 

WoC. Hazrat. English Proverbs, p 486 (1869) 
§ 

Will God's blessing make my pot boil, or my 
spit go? 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, μ᾿. 351 (ΤΤΟ1ὺ 


6 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. (εὐλογημένος ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν ὀνόματι 
Ki prov.) 
Neve Testament: Matthew, xxiii. 39. (ca. pn. 65) 
Also Mark, xi, 10: Luke, viii, 38. The Vedeate 
is, “Benedictus, qui venit in nomine Domini.” 
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1 
As the saying goes, you are so crowded by 
your blessings that you have no room to ease 
rourself, (τὸ δὴ λεγόμενον, οὐκ ἔχεις ὅποι XEoTS | 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἀγαϑὼν, εὖ ἴσθι.) 

MENANDER, The Ghost, 1. 42. (c. 300 B.C.) 


2 
He whom thou bDlessest is blessed, and he 
whom thou cursest is cursed. . . . Blessed ts 
he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that 
curseth thee. (Quod benedictus sit cui bene- 
dixenis. ) 
Old Testament: Numbers, xxii, 6; xxiv, 9. (c. 
550 B.C.) 
Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing. (ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ στόματος ἐξέρχεται εὐλογία 
καὶ κατάρα.) 
New Testament: James, iii, 10. (c. a.p. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Ex ipso ore procedit bene- 
dictio, et maledictio.” 


3 
My blessings have banished fear. (Excessere 
metum mea iam bona.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. vi, 1, 197. (a. ο. 7) 


4 
We mortals realize the value of our blessings 
only when we have lost them. (Tum denique 
homines nostra intellegimus bona, | quom quae 
in potestate habuimus, ea amisimus.) 
Prautus, Captivi, 1. 142. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Blessings are not valued, till they are gone. 
Tromas Fuirer, Gnomologia. No. 989. (1732) 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight! 
Youn, Night Thoughts. Nt. ii, 1. 600. (1742) 


5 
No human blessing lasts forever. (Nullum 
homini est perpetuom bonum.) 

Prautus.C urculio.189.(Act isc.3.) (c.200 B.c.) 
Nothing is blessed in every respect (Nihil est ab 
omni , parte beatum.) 

Horact, Odes. Bk. ti, ode 16, |. 27. (23 8.€.) 
"Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 

Jous Ammstronc, Art of Preserving Health. 

Bk. iv, I. 260. (1734) 


6 
The blest today is as completely so 
As who began a thousand years ago. 
Pore, An Essay on δίων. Epis. i, |. 75. (1733) 
Come what may, I have been blessed. 
Lorn Byron, The Giaour, |. 1115. (1813) 


7 
In blessing others, bless’d. 

Popr, tr. The Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1. 96. (1725) 
In proportion as it blesses, blest. 

Port, An Essay on Man. Epis. tii. 1 300. (1733) 
He who blesses most is blest. 

J. G. Writtien, Lines for the Agricultural Ex- 

hibition at Amesbury. (1858) 


8 
A double blessing is a double grace. 
Suaxrsrrarz, Hamlet, i, 3, 53. (1600) 
I had most need of blessing, and “Amen” 
Stuck in my throat. 
ΘΗΛΚΈΒΡΕΑΚΕ, Macbeth, ti, 2, 32. (1606) 
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Got pless my heart, liver, and lungs. 
Tosras Smoictett, Roderick Random. Ch. 26. 
(1748) 


10 
The three blessings for which I am most 
grateful are: first, that I was born a human 
being and not one of the brutes; second, that 
I was born a man and not a woman; third, 
that I was born a Greek and not a barbarian. 
THaLes or Mivetus, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.C.) 
See Diocenes Laertius, Thales, sec. 33, 
These Blessings, Reader, may Heav’n grant to 
thee: 
A faithful Friend, equal in Love’s degree, 
Land fruitful, never conscious of the Curse, 
A liberal Heart and never-failing Purse; 
A smiling Conscience, a contented Mind; 
A temp’rate knowledge with true Wisdom join'd; 
A life as long as fair, and, when expir’d, 
A kindly Death, unfear'd and undesir'd. 
Franktin, Poor Richard's Almaniack, 1745 
May the three stars illumine thee. 
S.G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 377.1938) 
A Chinese proverb A blessing often used 
over Chinese doorways. The “three stars” 
were happiness, official emoluments, and old 
age. According to the Hung Fune (c. 1100 
B.c.), there were five blessinus, long life, 
serenity, riches, the love of virtue and the 
attainment of ambition. 
11 
The blessings of the evil Genii are curses. 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, vi, 
152. (1853) An Arabic proverb 
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12 
Laugh not at a blind man, nor mock at a 
dwarf, nor mar the design of a lame man. 
AMEN-ENMt-aAPT, Teaching How to Live. Col 
xxiv, }: 9. (c 700 8 ¢ +) Griffeth, tr. 
Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander out 
of the way. (Maledictus qui errare facit caecum in 
itinere.) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxvii, 18. (c 
650 B.C.) 
Thou shalt not curse the deaf nor put a stumbling 
block before the blind (Non maledices surdo 
nec coram cacco pones coffendiculum ) 
Old Testament: Levilicus, xix, 14. (c. 570 Bc.) 


13 
“Go look at a dog's tail, my lad,” said E. 
(τούτῳ μὲν εἶπον dy κυνὸς πνγὴν ὁρᾶν. 
AristopHANEs, The Ecclesiazusae, |. 258. (ς 
393 B.C.) A proverb said to the short-sighted 


14 
Groping for things in the dark. (ἐψηλαφώῶμεν 
ἐν σκότῳ τὰ πράγματα.) 
Aristoruanes, The Peace, |. 691. (421 5.6.) 
Darkness, thou art my light! (σκότος, ἐμὸν dort.) 
SoPpHnocies, Ajax, |. 396. (ς, 409 B.c.) 
Them that sit in darknew. (Sedentes in tenebris.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xiii, 7. (c. 725 B.c.) 
They That Walk in Darkness. 
Isratt. ZANGWILL. Title of novel. (1899) 
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1 e 

What matters it to a blind man that his father 
could see? 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.5§5.(1855) 


2 
The blind man relieves himself upon the ter- 
race of the house and thinks that no one sees 
him. 

Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 447.(1817) 


3 
Blindness is the first-born of Excess. 
Byron, Heaven und Earth, Pt.i,se.3,1.807.(1821) 


4 

Very blind is he who cannot see through the 
bottom of a sieve. (Cuan ciego es aquel que 
no vee por tela de cedazo. ) : 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, Pt. ii, Ch. 1. (1615) 
He is blind enough who sees not through the holes 
of a sieve. 

Jous Roy, αν Proverbs, p. 3. (1670) 
He's so blind he can’t sce a hole through a nine- 
toot ladder. 

Cortoh Proverbs, in Notes and Queries. Ser. 

iti, Vi, $74. (286-4) 


5 
We'll follow the blind side of him. 
Grorce Cutan, The Gentleman Usher. Act 
osc ob. (1000) 
The imperfect’ Knowledge Saints have here is 
Satan's advantage against them: He often takes 
them on the blind side 
ΠΑΝ GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, 27. (1688) 
The rascals have a blind side. 

Apnra Benn, The Rover.Ptiiact isc 1 (1681) 
If this good man had an enthusiasm, or what the 
vulvar calla bhnd side, it was this. 

Hesky Fircoina, Juseph Andrews. Bk iii. ch. 

5. (1742) 
All people have their blind side—their supersti- 
tions 

Cuarrrs Laws, Essays of Elia: Mrs. Battle's 

Opinions on Whist. (1823) 
One-eved mule can't be handled on de bline side. 

Jonn Cuanxptem Harris, Uncle Remus: Plan- 

tution Proverbs, (1880) 


6 
That been betid, no man wot why, 
But as a blind man stert an hare. 
Craver (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. ii, 1. 
OSO. (172) (ς. 1383) 
By wondrous accident perchance one may 
Grope out a needle in a load of hay; 
And though a white crow be exceeding rare, 
A blind man may (by fortune) catch a hare. 
Jous Taytor tik Water Port, A Aicksy Win- 
sey. Pt. vil. (1619) 


? 
\ blind man can nat juggen wel in hewis. 
Cravccer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
21. (ες. 1380) 
The blinde man no colour demeth. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 
2499, (ς. 1390) 
The blynde man of coloures al wrong deemcth. 
Tuomas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, 
p. 36. (1412) 


| 
| 
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Blinde men should iudge no colours by olde sause, 
And folk oft times ar most blinde in their owne 
cause. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The Italians say, “ll cieco non dee giudicar 
dei colori.” 

If thou hadst been born blind, thou mightst as 
well have known all our names as thus to name 
the severa] colours we do wear. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, ii, 1, 125. (1590) 
You cannot but confess that blind men can judge 
no colours. 

NICHOLAS BrRETON, Courlier and Countryman. 

(1618) 


8 
In the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king. (In regione caecorum rex est luscus.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 96. 
(1523) Erasmus also gives another form, 
“Inter caecos regnat strabus” (Among the 
blind the squinter reigns). And he adds two 
related ones: “Inter indoctos, qui semidoctus 
est, doctissimus habent” (Among the igno- 
rant, the half-ignorant is learned), and “In- 
ter mendicos, qui paululum habet nummo- 
rum, Croesus est” (Among beggars, he who 
has only a little money is a Croesus). Fre- 
quently quoted, recently by W.S. Matcuam, 
Lord Mountdrago. (1939) 

In the country of the blind, the one-eved man 
rules as king over all. (Caecorum in patria luscus 
ret Imperat omnis ) 

MicHaAEL ApustoLius, Adagia. (1538) Pals- 
grave, tr., Acolustus. (1540) 

But haue ve nat harde this, 
How an one eyed man is 
Well svghted when 

He is amonge blynde men? 

Joun SKELTON.Whv Not to Cosert? 1.529.(1522) 
In the kingdom of blind men, the one-eved is 
hing. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 471. 
(1640) The French say. “En la terre des 
aveugles celui qui n'a qu'un ail v est roi” 
(In the country of the blind. he who has but 
one eye is king); the Italians, ‘In terra di 
ciechi beato chi ha un occhio” (In the country 
of the blind blessed is he who has one eve) 

Among the blind the one-eved blinkard reigns. 
So rules among the drownéd he that drains. 

ANDREW Marve Character of Holland (1668) 
Among the blind, he that has one eve is a Prince. 

Sir Wirtiam Tenmpre, Miscellanea. Pt. ii, 1. 
342, (1696) 

He that has but one Eye, is a Prince among those 
that have none. 

Thomas Furrer, Gromologia. No. 2137.(1732) 
Blessed are the one-eyed in the country of the 
blind. (Beati monoculi in regione caecorum.) 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. quoting a proverb. one 
of the tags of Latin he was fond of airing. 
(1735) See Preuss, Friedrich der Grosse, i24. 

He might still be the giant of the pygmies, the 
one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Samvet Jounson, Lives of the Poets: Milton. 
(1779) 
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The one-eved person is a beauty in the country 
of the blind. 

BurcKnarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 129. (1817) 
The purblind is a king you know among the 
blind. 

WALTER Scott, Familiar Letters, ii, 147. (1822) 
Where there is no cinnabar, red earth is in high 
esteem. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


1 
He is blind that eats his marrow [companion }, 
but far blinder that lets him. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 
1595) Wordsworth, it will be remembered, 
speaks of his “winsome marrow” in Yurrow 
Unvisited. 


2 
A blind Man will be glad to see it. 

THomas Futter, Gnvmotlogia, No. 17. (1732) 
A blind Man will not thank you for a Looking- 
Glass. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 18. A ren- 
dering of the Greek proverb, Ti tTr@Aw καὶ 
κατόπτρω (What has a blind man to do with 
a mirror?) It is a Latin proverb too, “Quid 
caeco cum speculo?” 

A Pebble and a Diamond are alike to a blind Man 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 340. 

Blind Men must not run. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gromologia. No. 990 


3 
Amongst a multitude, it seldome falleth our 
that all are blinded. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 
p. 44. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


4 
A blind man’s peck should be well measured 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (1832) 


5 
Better to be blind than to see ill. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 131. (1640) 
Better blind than burned. (Blindr cr betri. cn 
brendr sé.) 

Heusrer, Zeitschrift das Vevreins [ὦν Volks- 

Runde, xxv, 113. An ancient Germanic 
proverb, blind in this instance meaning dead 


6 
Marry, that I would see, quod blind Hugh 
Joun Hevwooo, Pardoner and Friar. (1533) 
Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
That I would fain zee, quoth the blind George of 
Holloway. 
Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ti, 1. (1633) 
That would I fain see, said blind George of 
Hollowee. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 268. (1678) 


7 
Folk oft tymes are most blind in their owne 
cause. 
Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch 5. (1546) 
Men are blind in their own cause. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 
1595) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 384, (1678) 
Mrarton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 85 (1683) 
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8 
I came to be mery. Wherwith merily, Proface. 
Haue among you, blynd harpers (sayde I). 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A drinking pledge. 
Harping always upon love, till you be as blind 
as a harper. 

Joun Lyzy, Sapho and Phao.Act iv,sc.3.(1584) 
Are you blinde—As a purblind poet: have 
amongst you, blind harpers. 

Joun Day, Humour out of Breath. Act iv, se. 3. 

(1608) See also under Harp. 


Ye cast and coniecture this muche like in 
show, 

As the blind man casts his staffe, or shootes 
the crow. 

Jous Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He does as the blind man when he casts his staff 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 52. (¢. 1505) 

Now and then a blinde man mav hit a crow. 

Rovert ARMIN, A Nest of Ninnies, p. 15.(1608) 

Fven as the blind Man shot the Crow. 
Τῆς FULLER, Gnomologia No. 1393. (1732) 
Hittv-missy, as the blind man shot the crow. 
Foray. Vocabulary of East Anglia,p.428.(1830) 
10 
Who is so deafe, or so blynde as is hee 
That wilfully will nother here nor see? 
Jous Hrywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Who is bivnder than he vt wyl nat se. 

ANprew Boorpt, Breviry of Heallhe. Bk. ii, 
fo 6 (1547) 

None so blind as he that will not see. 

Perek Hevivyn, Animadverstons. (1659) 

Who is so blind as he that wall not see? 
Joun Ray, Eaglish Proverbs, p. 64. (1070) 
There’s none so blind as they that won't sce 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iti. (1738) 
Fitz.erarp, Polonius, p 58. (1852) 

There's none so blind as he who will not see ans 
one except his wife. 

Marcaret Yates, Afurder by the Yard, p. 3 
(1943) 

11 

The vile leads the vile, (κακὸφ κακὸν ἠγηλάζει.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 217. (c. 850 B.C ) 

The blind man calls to the deaf. (ὁ τυφλὸς wapa 

τὸν κωφὸν καλεῖ.) 

Cratinus, Archilochus, sec. 3. (c. 450 B.C.) 

I who am old will lead you, also old. (γέρων 
γέροντα παιδαγωγήσω σ' ἔγω.) 

Sopnocres, Phthiotides, |. 633. (c. 400 Bc.) 
Repeated in Evunipines, Bacchae, |. 193 
Varro, De Lingua Latina, bk. iti (c. 50 B.C.) 
gives the Latin proverb, “Cascus cascam 
ducit” (The old leads the old), and adds that 
this is only one of many “similis similem” 
sayings, such as “The deformed the de- 
formed,” “The barbarous the barbarous.” 
86 τὸ on. It is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i. 

, 62. 
Men who know not their own path, yet point the 
way for others. (Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, 
alteri monstrant viam.) 

Esnrus, Telemon, Frag 334, Loeb.(c.180 s.c.) 
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It is as if a blind man sought to show the way. 
(Ut si caecus iter monstrare velit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvii, ]. 4. (20 B.c.) 
They be blind leaders of the blind. And if the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 
(τυφλοί εἰσιν ὁδηγοί: τυφλὸς δὲ τυφλὸν ἐὰν ὁδηγῆ, 
ἁμφότεροι εἰς βόθυνον πεσοῦνται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xv, 14. (¢. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“‘Caeci sunt, et duces cac- 
corum. Caecus autem si cacco ducatum 
praestet, ambo in foveam cadunt.” The earli- 
est English rendering is in the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospel of 995: “Se blinda gyf he blinde lact, 
hig feallath begen on a2enne pytt.” The 
Wvelif rendering (1389) is, “Sothely yif a 
blynd man geue ledynge to a blynd m.tn, 
bothe fallen doun in to the diche.” 

Can the blind lead the blind? shall they not 
both fall into the ditch? (μήτι δύναται τι λὸς 
τιφλὸν ὁδηηγεῖν; οὐχὶ ἀμφότεροι els fot vor 
ἐμπεσούνται :) 

New Testament: Luke, vi, 39. (c. α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulvate is, “Potest caccus caecum ducere 7 
nonne ambo in foveam cadunt ?” 

A crippled helmsman steers a leaking ship, a blind 
man leads the blind into a pit. (Caecus caecos 
ducat in foveam ) 

Sr. [κῦμ (Hirronyaus), Letters. Let 


Vii. 
sec § (A D 174) 
The blind leading the blind. {τι φλὸς τιφλῷ 
ὀδνη ὁς.} 


Erxawssivs, Adama. Chil i, cent. viii, No. 49 

(1820) The Latin is, “Caecus caeco τ 

Where the blynd leadth the blynd, both fall in 
the dike. 

Jous Hiywoon, Proverbs, Pt it, ch. 5. (1846) 
Like two blinde men which leade one an other 
they fall both into one ditch. 

Sterango Guazzo, Crvde Conversation. Bk 4, 

p 74 (1574) Pettie, tr. 

In the chtch falls the bhnd that is led by the blind 
BrRiwn Mobprnancnwe, Padotimus, sig YL. (1883) 
The blind leads the blind and both fall into the 

ditch 

Wirtraxe CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p 

(1605) 
If the blind lead the blind, both are in danger of 
falling into the ditch (δὲ οἱ ciego guia al ciego, 
ambos νὰ ἢ ἃ peligro de caer en el hoyo.) 

Crrvantrs, Don Quixote. Pt. ii. ch. 13. (1618) 
That ditch ας it into which the blind have led the 
blind in all ages, and have both there miserably 
perished 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress. Pt. i, p. 

64. (1678) 
When the blind leads the blind, no wonder they 
both fall into-- matrimony. 

Grorce Farguaar, Love and α Bolile. Act ν, 

sc. 1. (1699) 
When a blind Man flourisheth the Antient [ban- 
ner], woe be unto those that follow him. 

Troomas Furrer, Gromologia, No. 5529. (1732) 
He loses his way whom blind men guide. 

When crows are the guides of the people, they 
lead them to the carcasses of dogs. 

BurcKaarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 524. (1817) 


332, 


It is written, When the blind lead the blind, buth 
shall fall into the ditch. 

CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1834) 
He had often heard of the blind leading the blind, 
and now ... be knew what it meant. 

WiLkiE CoLiins, The Moonstone, i, 10. (1868) 
When the blind lead the blind. they will certainly 
fall into a ditch. (Hsia tza ch‘an fu hsia tza, wei 
pi pu tiao hsia Κη ch‘u.) 

Wii Liam ScarBorouGg, Chinese Proverbs. No 

1318. (1875) 
It did Jook to me somethin’ like the blind Jeadin' 
the blind. 

Frank R. StTuckKToN, Christmas Wreck (1886) 


1 
Like a fowler with his eyes upon blackbirds, 
he fell into a well. (Veluti merulis intentus 
decidit auceps | in puteum.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 458. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Thales is said to have fallen into a well white 
studving the stars. 


2 
] ain not so blind, as I am blear ον ἃ. 
Janess Kerry. Scottish Proverbs, p. 199. (1721) 
Imus think it proper to hold my tongue, but 
vet I can very well observe how things co 


3 
It would be a guod sight for a blind man to 
sec 
Jvners Kicriy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 206. (1721) 
A hand man weuld be glad tu sce it. 
‘wit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
A tind man ona galloping horse would be glad 
to ae it, 
G F Nowtuary, Felk Phrases (1594) There is 
a Latin proverb, “Vel caeco apparcat™ (Even 
to a blind man that would be apparent. or 
Even a blind man could see that). The Ital- 
jams say, “Ben ὁ cieco chi non vede αἱ sole” 


(He ais very blind who can't see the sun) 
4 


A bind man is a poor man, and blind a poor 
man is; 
Tor the former sceth no man, and the latter 
no man sces. 
Fritpricks VON Locac, Simngedichte. (ς 1040) 
Longfellow, tr. 


5 
Vhe blind et many a fly. 

Joun Lypcate, Balade. (ς. 1440) See Sxeat, 
Chaucer, vii, 298. 

The blynde eteth many a five. 

Joan Sxerton, 4 Replycacion agayaw Cer- 
tavne Yong Scolers. (c. 1828) Cited by 
Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. with the Italian. 
“Loorbo mangia molte mosce ἡ 

The biynde cate many flies. 
Jounx Hrvwouon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The blind cats many a ἢν. 

Grorck Hererrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. S88 
(1640) The popularity of this proverb 
throughout Elizabethan times. and its general 
acceptance, throw a flash of light as Tay- 
ror. The Proverb, Ὁ. 77 observes, upon a 
dark corner of sixteenth century culinary 
manners. Obviously, those who could sce 
fished out the flies. 
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1 

The eyes are blind when the mind is else- 
where. (Caeci sunt oculi cum animus alias res 
agit. ) 

Pusritius Syrus,Sententiae No.126.(c. 43 B.C.) 
By testing everything even the blind walk safely. 
(Temptando cuncta caeci quoque tuto ambulant.) 

PuBLILIuS SyruS,Sententiae. No.697.(c.43 Β. 6.) 


2 
A man were better be half blind than have 
both his eyes out. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 64. (1678) 
Better one eye than quite blind. (Micux vaut ¢tre 
borgne qu'aveugle.) 

Cuares Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 368. (1856) 


3 

He is like a blind man on a blind horse com- 

ing at midnight upon a deep ditch. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No.804.(1875) 

The thoughts of the blind are like a knife. 
ScaRBoOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1315 


4 
As one blind man said to another, let’s behold 
ourselves. 

Tuomas SHELTON, Don Quixote, i, iv,23.( 1612) 
Let me see, said the blind man. 

DicKxens, Our Mutual Friend, ii, 2. (1864) 
Let me see, as the blind man said. 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 258. (1869) 


II—Proverbial Comparisons 


δ 
Blinder than a snake's slough. (τπυιφλότερο: 
λεβηρίδοτ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag. 102. (c. 415 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 56, 
with the Latin, “Leberide caecior.” The cast 
skin of a snake, in which only the apertures 
for the eyes remain. 


6 
As blind as a bat at noone. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. $2. (1639) 
What a blind bat I have been. 
Mrs. Hannan Cowrsy, A School for Grey- 
beards. Act v, sc. 2. (1786) 
Anybody would think you were blind as a bat. 
MatrHew Heap, The Smell of Money, "Ὁ. 158. 
(1943) 


7 
Blinder than a mole. (7v@Adérepos ἀσπάλακοι.) 
DioceNtIanus, Adagia, viii, 26. (c. a.p. 125) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ili, $5, with the 
Latin, “Talpa caecior.” 
Blynde as molles. 
Unknown, A Myrroure for Magistrates: 
Rivers, \xiv. (1563) 
In the water as blinde as a mole. 
B. R., Euterpe, p. 68. (1534) 
Like blinde Moles into our bane we go. 
Francis Rous, Thule, sig. LAb. (1598) 
In heavenly things ye are more blinde than 
Moals. 
Josnua Sytvuster, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes, ii, i, 2. (1598) 
Blinder than a trebly-bandaged mole. 
Catveatzy, On Hearing an Organ. (1862) 


BLISS 


8 
Blinder than a beetle. (Hypsea caecior.) 

Horace, Satires. (35 B.c.) As cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, ili, 58. 

She were in very dede as blynde as a betell. 

Nicotas Upati, Erasmus’ Adagia, i, 5. (15-48) 
In this wysdome he is as blynd as a beatel. 

Hucu Larimer, Seven Sermons, p. 90. (1549) 
Wee cease not to bee . . . as blinde as Betles. 

Laurence Tomson, tr., Calvin’s Sermons: 
Timothy. (1579) 

As blind as a Beetle. 

Oswato Dykes, English Proverbs, p.220.(1709) 
They [beetles] frequently dash themselves against 
people’s faces with great violence, and by their 
so doing occasioned the common proverb, As blind 
as a beetle. 

Henry Baker, Philosophical Transactions. Vol. 
xliv, p. 581. (1747) This is perhaps as good 
an explanation of the phrase as any, thourh, 
as Brown points out in his book on Vadeur 
Errours, a beetle’s eyes are evident enough 
to any one who looks. Used also Nvzuratively 
for intellectual blindness. Tomson (1579) 
refers to people as “poore bhlinde betels.” 
Hestop, Northumberland Words, p 60, sass 
the expression “As blind as a bittle™ is vers 
common, the bite or beetle. being a wooden 
beater for beating Nav or linen clothes. 

What a blind beetle 1 have been! 
Conan Dovet, The Stock-Broker’s Clerk (893) 


9 
I rede eche a blynde bosarcde 
Joun Lancrasp, Piers Plozoman Text By pas- 
sus wb 267. (1377) 
When buzzard blynad thou canst not see what is 
before thy feete 
Tistorty Kenxpoart, Flocers of Epsrammes, Ὁ. 
11ὶ (1577) 
ΠῚ weep till blind as buscard 
Tromas Otway, The Solderr’s Fortune Act iv, 
sc. 3. (1681) 
The caving “As blind as a buzzard’ does not re- 
fer to the bird of that name. which as extremely 
quick-sighted, but rather to the beetle, from the 
buzzing sound of tts Nicht 
SWAtsson, Folk-Lore of British Bards, Ὁ. 133 
(1886) 


10 
He bicam blind so ston. 
Unksown, The Proces of the Seucn Sages, 1. 
2359. (c. 1380) 
As blind as is a stoon 
Crsucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 912. (ς. 1388) 
The man continued as blind as a stone. 
Joun Hampson, The Memoirs of John Wesley, 
ii, 133. (1791) 


11 
As blynde as bayard watz cuer. 
Unxnown, Early English Alliterative Poems, 
B886. (c. 1325) See under Bayarp 
BLISS 
See also Delight, Joy 


12 
The bliss e’en of a moment still is bliss. 
JOANNA Baitiiz, The Beacon. Act i, sc.2.(1836) 


BLOCKHEAD 


4 
How devel maystow bringen me to blisse? 
(Me dunque come credi sodisfare? ) 
Boccaccio, Il Filostrato. Canto ii, st. 9. (ce. 
1350) Cuaucer, tr., 7roilus and Criseyde Bk. 
i, 1. 623. (c. 1380) 


2 

The wav to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 16. (1639) 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snare 
Wirtram Cowrer, Truth, |. 301. (1781) 


3 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sabler tints of woe. 
Tiomas Gray, Ode on the Pleasure Arising 
from Vicissitude, 1. 41. (1757) 


4 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
[ never heard till now 
Joun Mutton, Conus, 1. 263. (1634) 
The sum of earthly bliss. 
Mitton Paradise Lost Bk viii, 1. 522 (1663) 


2 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king 
Port. in Essay on Aan. Epis iv, 1. 58. (1733) 


6 
Two blessis ben.—blesse of the soule and 
Llesse of the bod 
JToun Wrerir. Sermons, if, 214. (ς. 1380) 
her may no man han parfite blisses two, 
This is to seve, in erthe and eck in hevene. 
Cravces, Canterbury Tales: The Sarchantes 
Tale. 1 394 (ς 1388) 


BLOCEHEAD 


) 
Master have gone off his chump. 
Besant ano Rice. This Son of Vulcan, ii, 24 
(1877) The oncinal meaning of chump was 
a short thick lump of wood Moxon, Mech 
Exercises, 1703, speaks of “a chump of wood.” 
Such a long-winded old chump 
Haweey Satart. At Fault Vol. ii, ch 1 (188.3) 
You are what is called a chump 
Beenaro Suaw, A&fisulance, p. 104 (1910) 


An Athenian blockhead is the worst of all 
hlockheads 
SAMUEL JomNsOoN (Boswent, Life, 1729.) It 
may be noted that the original meaning of 
blockhead was a wooden herd or block for 
hats or wigs 
All the blockheads and blockheadesses think them- 


elves printable 


BLOOD 


BLOOD 


11 
And behold ye this god shall wash himself 
clean in your blood, and he shall bathe in your 
gore. 
Ανι, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. cxxxiv, 
Ι. 9. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Once more began the bath of blood. 
F. W. Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, 11. 
207. (1882) 


12 
I will drink your blood. (Bibam sanguinem 
tuum.) 
St. Aucustine, Epistles. Epis. xxxiv, sec. 3. 
(a. Ὁ. 396) 


| 13 
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Svonry. Lavy Morcan, The O'Broens and the ' 


O'Flahertys, iv, 161 (1827) 
He who has to deal with a blockhead has need 
of much brains 
FOE Hutme. Proverb Lore, p 203 (1902) 


\ mutton-head (Teste de mouton.) 
Rangtiats. Pantagruel Bk i, ch. 12. (1512) 

Peace, mutton-head | 

ἐπὰν Neat, Brother Jonathan, 1,99, (1828) 


It ain't going too far to say he is a pudd'nhead 
If he ain't a pudd'nhead, FT ain't no judge 
Marx Twatn Pudd'nhead Wilson, p.17.(1893) 


It is not by speeches and resolutions that the 
great questions of the time are decided 
but by blood and iron. (Blut und Eisen.) 
Otto von BisMARCK. Speech, Prussian House 
of Delegates, 30 Sept., 1862 
Not with dreams, but with blood and with iron 
Shall a nation be moulded to last. 
A. C. Swinsurne, A Word for the Country. 
St. 13. (1865) 


14 
You come of good blood, and so does a black 
pudding. 
H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.576.(1855) 
15 
It runs in the blood like wooden legs. 
J C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1917) 
Of any family peculiarity In dialect. “That 
rins in fam'lies, like timbern legs.” 


16 
A lustie blood. or a pleasaunte brave young 
roister 
Witttam Buciemn. The Booke οἱ the Use of 
Sicke Men, Ὁ. 73. (1562) 
As many and as well-born bloods as those. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 278. (1595) 
The Newes put diuers Young Bloods into 
such a furie. 
Bacon, History of Henry Vil, Ὁ 49 (1622) 
I now became a blood upon town. 
Wasnincton Irvinc. Tales of a Traveller, i, 
341. (1824) 
The “bloods” looked fierce. 
W. A. Carrutugers, The Kentuckian mm New 
York, i, 17. (1834) 
A perfect and celebrated “blood” or dandy about 
town. 
Trackeray, Vanify Fair. Ch. 10. (1848) 


17 
True blood may not lve. 

Wittiam Caxton, tr.. The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, Ὁ. 248. (c. 1489) Referred to as a 
saying. The French say, “Bon sang ne peut 
mentir.” 

Blood will tell. 

L. C. Brocnwan, See You at the Morene, Ὁ. 
228. (1941) Tuaver, Hallowe'en Homicide. 
p. 70. (1941) 


8 

Blood is an inheritance, virtue an acquisition 

(La sangre se hereda. y la virtud se aquista } 
Cervantes, Dow Quixote. Pt. iti, ch 42 (1615) 


BLOOD 
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-- 


1 
In hot blood and while the mill is grinding. 
(A sangre caliente y cuando estaba picado 
el molino. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 71. (1615) 


2 
The blood is the life. (Sanguis enim eorum 
pro anima est.) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xii, 23. (c. 650 
B.C.) 

The life ot the flesh is in the blood. (Anima carnis 
in Sanguine est.) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xvii, 11. (e. 570 
RC.) Puiro, Qued Deterius Peotiori, sec. 80, 
puts this into Greek, ψυχὴ τάσης σαρκὸς 
αἰμα ἐστιν, 

Blood is a very special kind of sap. (Blut ist εἴη 
ganz besondrer Saft.) 

Goetue, Faust. Pt 

3 
Something will come of this. I hope it mayn’t 
be human gore 

Dicwens, Barnaby Rudce. Ch. 4. (1441) 


i, oc. $, 1. 214. (ς. 1772) 


4 
Thou knowst how drie a Cinder this world 15. 
And learn’st thus much by our Anatomy, 
That ‘tis in vaine to dew, or mollite 
It with thy teares, or sweat, or blood. 

Jousn Donne, First Anniversary, | 430 (1611) 
Tears, sweat, blood,--each spasm, ghastly once, 

zlorined now 

Rorerr Browsninc, το, 8 (1883) 

[ would sav to the House, as 1 said to those who 
have joined this Government: “IT have nothing 
to offer but blood, toil. tears, and sweat ” 

Wisston Cuoeurcuitr, Address, Hou-e of Com- 
mons on accepting the post of Prime Min- 
ister, 13 May, 1940 

2 
From Spiin, of high rank and birth. of the 
sanere acul, the blue blood. 

Marta Enceworty, Helen Ch. 15 (1834) Pure 
Castilian, uncontaminated with Jewish or 
Moorish blood 

A young nobleman of the bluest blood 
J. A Frovoe, Julius Caesar Ch. 11 (1879) 


6 

Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed. (Quicumque etfuderit hu- 
manum sanyguinem, fundetur sanguis illus.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ix, 6. (c. 550 B.C ) 
It is the eternal rule that drops of blood «pilt 
upon the ground demand yet other blood ἀλλὰ 
νόμοφ μὲν φονίας στα γόνατ! χιμένας ἐτ πέδον ἄλλο 
προσαιτγεῖν | αἷμα.) 

Arscny 5, Libation-Bearers, |. 400.(458 BC ) 
Blood is purged with blood (αἵματι yao αἷμα 
καθαίρεται.) 

Prito, De Specialibus Legibus Bk iii. sec 150 

(c. A.D. 40) 
Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite 

Tuomas Sacxvitte, Gorboduc. Act iv, se. 2. 

(1561) 
Blood for blood. 
Spaxespeare, King John, i. 1,19. (1896) 


---- 


BLOOD 


—_—— 


Blood hath brought blood, and blows have an- 
swer'd blows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Aing John, ii, 1, 329. 
They say, blood will have blood. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 122. (1606) 
Blood cries out for blood. 
WorpswortnH, Hart-Leap Well) (1798) 
Blood will have blood, revenve bevet revenye 
Soututy, Madoc in Wales: The Baltle Pt 1, 
canto vil, 1. 45. (1805) 


— eee + 


7 

Also I hear it said that) kin-blood is not 
spoiled by water. (Auch hoer ich sagen, daz 
Sippebluot von Wassere niht verdirbet.) 

Hriskicen per Gricuessrer, Reathart Fuchs. (ς 

1180) 
For naturelly blod will av οἱ kynde 
Draw vn-to blod, wher he may it: fyvnde. 
Jonn Lyveate, Troy Book Bk iti) 2071 (1412) 
Blood’s thicker than water. 

Jous Roy, Proverbs: Scottish, po 232 (WER) 
ie the tie of relationship Secor, Guy San. 
nering Ch 38. (1515) Ητ τος Tom Brown's 
School Days. Pt. i, ch. 1. (2857) Dywuts, ler 
hound. Act iti (1923) Corse, Toper’s Peal, 
p. 28. (1042) ete, ete 

Blood is thicker than water - and soos treacle 

Str [Μὲ Locnaars, ἔδινε τὰ 1071] 

Blood is thicker than water 

ComMopoxt Jostam Tarrsarr, Dispatch, to 
Secretary of US Nava. exphanmas whys he 
hid assisted the British fleet in an attack on 
the Chinese in the θὰ πὸ, Pune, @S59 See 
MiCarruy, Mistory of Our Orn Domes, mis 

Blood is thicker than water, the bone it) forms 
between men ts strane and potent and tntran 
gible. 

A ΜΙ FAairBainn, Studios tn Religion, Ὁ 
(1910) 

Blood, as all men know, than water's thicker 
But water's wider, thank the Lord, than bleod 

Arpous Huxrey. δ Philesopier's Song 
(1920) 

I'm not sure that blood as always thicker than 
Water 

Joun πόρε, In the Face of the Evidence, p 
I$! (1940) 

Blood is thicker than water - ves, and dirtier 

Riciarp Sustreok, The Snark Wasa Boomm 
p. 41. (1941) 
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8 
In cold blood he leaped into burning Aetna 
(Ardentem trigidus Aetnam institut.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1 ἄρον (er κα 6) 
In cooler blood 1 shall determine of ber 
Prac) Massiscer, The Roman Actor 
sc. 2. (1626) 


Act iv, 


9 
What coast: knows not our blood? (Quae 
caret ora cruore nostro?) 

Horace, Odes Bk ii, ode 1,1 36 (23 5».εἡἢ 


10 
You talke of your birth, when 1 knowe there 
is no difference of blouds in a basen. 
Jous Lviv, Euphues and His Englund (Arber), 
p. 289. (1580) 


BLOOD 


—_ 


Our bloods . . . pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, 
SHAKESPLARE, All's Well that Ends Well, ii, 3, 
125, (1602) 
There is no Difference of Bloods in a Bason. 
Thomas Furrer, Gnomologta. No.4907.(1732) 
All Blood is alike ancient. 
Tomas Furrer, Gnomolugia. No. 505. FRANK- 
ΕΙΝ, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1745. 
Humane Blood is all of a Colour. 
THomas Fuctrk, Gnomologia. No. 2560. 


PO tay απ τοσοῦ 


1 
His blood be on us. and on our children. (7 
aina αὐτοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ τέκνα ἡμῶν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxvii, 25. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 
05) dhe Vaudgute is, “Sanguis Δ super nos, 
et super fillos neostros.” 


2 
A very good blood-and- thunder fiction, 
Ropekt Hinky Newett, Orpheus CC. Kerr 
Papers, i. 38 (1361) 
Reads aloud some blood-and-thunder novel, 
ban sy ΕΈΝΝ, Ganger-Snaps, p. 206. (1870) 
Murat) Πα ἀρὰ 0.0.0. wrote blogd-and-thunder 
{εὐ Γ}ῖ 
Unavows, in Δ᾽ σον Nansan, 15. May. 1873 
Or thud and blander,” as Henry van Ds ke 


called at 
3 


Your antient but inoble blood 
Has crept thro’ Scoundrels ever since the 
T looed 

Pore. for Eoavon Man Epis iv 1 211 (1734) 
4 
(aeod blood makes bad) puddings without 
Jroats Or suet 

Pours Ray, baglok Proverbs, p Οὐ (1678) 
fle both good blood in him 11 be had but groats 
tre if 

ιν Ray. ἔην Proverbs, p 20 (1678) 
(had Blood makes peor Pudding without Suet 

ἔτι Βα τι κι Gnomolacta No 1701 (1712) 
Phe proverb. “Rlood without) greats as nowt” 
: ony that family without fortune is of no 
4 sa Ue Ae 
Lonsdale Glowarvs Groat e (YS69) 

() the bloed more stirs 

Po deuse a hon than to start a bare! 
Osun rr spe, ἢ Henry ΠῚ 1, 3, 197. (1897) 


5 


6 
Her Welsh blood is up 
ΛΜ Srmieyv. Love Tricks Act vy ἐς 3 (1611) 
Hes Welsh bleed is up 
. Titostas Furier, ἢ ον δι, iii, 488. (1662) 


[hope you can see your own blood without 
ΓΙΈ aang, 
Swiet, Polite Conversation Dial i. (173s) 


I warrant you would faint at the sight of vour 
own blood, 


᾿ OWiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 


There's no getting blood out of that wall. 
Poratanxa, Prasta Cnicversale, po vot. (1666) 
The French say, “On πὸ saurait tirer de 


Vhuile d'un mur” (One cannot draw oil from 
a wall), 
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There’s no getting blood out of a turnip. 
FREDERICK MArryat, Japhet in Search of a 
Father. Ch. 4. (1836) The Italians say, “Non 
Si puo cavar sangue dalla rapa.” O. Hesry, 
The Brief Debut of Tidy (1906), calls it ex- 
tracting ‘‘a sanguinary stream from the pal- 
lid turnip.” ArtHtur E. Hextzter, The Doc- 
tor and His Patients, Ὁ. 261 (1940). speaks of 
“The age old difficulty of getting blood out 
of a turnip.” 
You can't get blood out of a stump, vou know. 
T. C. Hatipurton (Sam Svick), Wase Saws 
Ch. 4. (1843) 
Blocd cannot be obtained from a stone, neither 
can anything on account be obtained at present 
... from Mr Micawber. 
Dickens, Duvid Copperficld. Ch. 11. (1849) 
You can't get blood out of a stone. 
DickeNS, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iv, ch. 15. 
(1865) 


Oe ere eee ereene. 


Vergill threwe a goldene blood soukere in to 
the botome of a pitte. 
Joun pi Trevisa. tr, Polychronicon. (1387) 
Referring to a Jeech. 
God keep the prince from all the pack of vou! 
A knot vou are of damned Hood-suckers. 
SHAKESPEARE. Richard IT, ni. 3. 6. 1842) Lord 
Grey is referring to his execudencers, in the 
sense of une who draws or sheds the blood 
of another. 
A Tax-gatherer .. . that sort of Blood-suckers. 
Six Rocer L’FEstrancr. tr. Vases de Ville cas, 
p. 13. (1668) 
While there is a silver sixpence left. these blood- 
suckers WHI never be quict, 
Swirt, Works (15 41}. ἢ}. 3. (1724) 
He's only a blood-sucker 
T S. Artur, Ten Nigit« ota Bar-rcom Nicht 
Ve p 9]. (1854) A sponcer. 
Pirates, and those bloodsuckers who lived upon 
them 


SUPRARD Osporn, Qucdah. Ch 20. (1857) 
10 


A compact sealed in) blood. (In) sanguine 
foedus ) 
Usxkxown, A Latin proverb. 


BLOOM 
11 


She has quite lost the blue on the plum. 
Swiet, Polite Comversation Dial ib (2788) 
The bloom has been off the peach any time these 

fifteen vears. 
ARTHUR Murpny, The Old Mard. (1761) 
It's a sort of bloom on a woman 
J. M. Barrie, What Every Woman Anows. Act 
i. (1908) Referring to charm. 
Bloom, the blue colour upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 


SaMvuEL Jonnson, Dictionary: Bloom. (155) 
12 


She looks as blooming as a basket of chips. 
W. Ὁ. Howenrs, The Lady of the Arovstoek. 
Ch. 23. (1875) 


13 
He was Engelondes blome. 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, 63. (a. 1300) 
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BLOT 


1 
Cleaning a Blot with blotted Fingers, maketh 
a greater Blur. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1112.(1732) 
The fairer the Paper, the fouler the Blot. 
THomas FULLER, Guomologia. No. 4513. 


2 
You neuer vse to misse a blot, Especially when 
it stands so faire to be hit. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, 12. (1599) The reference is to the 
game of backgammon, where to “hit a blot” 
is to take a piece, or man, which has been 
exposed. 

He is too great a master of his art, to make a blot 
which may so easily be hit. 

Jonn Daryven, Aencid: Dedication. (1698) To 
“make a blot” is, of course, to expose a man 
—to commit a fault, or make an error. 

A Not is no blot till it be hit. 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act v, sc. 3. (1664) 
A blot is never a blot till it is hit; dishonour con- 
cealed is not dishonour in some respects. 

Water Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 16. (1823) 


BLOW 


3 
The second blow makes the fray. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Colours of Good and 
Evil. Sec. 10. (1597) 
The first blow makes the Wrong, but the second 
makes the Fray. 
Joun Downe, Sermons, xi, 306. (c. 1631) 
It is a true Proverb, It is the second blow makes 
the fray. 
Sir Mattruew Hare, Contemplations, i, 242. 
(1676) Fuccen, Gnomologia, No.4742.(1732) 
It takes two blows to make a battle. 
Cnaritotrg 5. Buanez, Shropshire Folk-Lore, 
589. (1883) A local proverb. 


4 
It is not the last blow of the axe that fells 
the oak. 
JerEmian Burrovucnes, An 
Hosea, iv. (1643) 
LITTLE STROKES FELL GREAT OAKS, see TRIFLES 


Exposition of 


δ 
A Phrygian is usually improved by blows. 
(Phrygem plagis fheri solere meliorem.) 
Cicero, Pro Flacco. Ch. xxvii, sec. 65. (59 B.C.) 
Quoted as a proverb. 


6 
Words are but winde but blowes are unkinde. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 103. (1633) 
Words may pass but blows fall heavy. 
youn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 384. (1678) 
δοκοῦ AND A BLOW, see under Worn. 
7 
Blows are sarcasms turned stupid. 
Geoace Evior, Felix Holt. Bk. ἢ, ch. 30. (1866) 


8 
Blow high, blow low, he need not be afraid. 
P. V. Firman, Journal and Letters, i, 235 
(1774) Whatever may happen. 


BLOW 


I've booked Brother John fur Paradise; Brother 
Joseph’s got a white robe fur him, blow high. 
blow low! 

THEODORE WintuirRoe John Brent .Ch.6.(c.1861) 
Blithely resolved to stand by each other through 
thick and thin, blow high, blow low. 

R. Ὁ. Paine, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean 

Ch. 10. (1921) 
BLow HOT AND COLD, see Heat ann Corp. 


9 
A Blow with a Reed makes a Noise, but hurts 
not. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomovlogia. No. 20. (1732) 


10 

When Fencers fees are like to apes rewards, 

A peece of breade, and therwithal a bobbe. 
Grorce Gascoicne, The Steele Glas, 80. (1576) 

Some againe that doe fecd them, but alas! it is 

as the proverbe saith, with a bit and a knocke. 
Danifti Tuvit, Vade Mecum, 81. (1609) 

You feed me like an ape, with a bit and a knock 
WALKER, Puroemioloyia, p. 10. (1672) 

A bit and a knock (or bob) as men feed apes. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 226. (1678) 
Why, miss. I tind there is nothing but a bit and 

a blow with you. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i. (1738) 
Ne’er give a bit And a buffet wi’ ‘t. 

F.K. Rosinson, Whitby Glowvury, Ὁ. 14. (1855) 


11 
The blow almost killed father. 
Jean Havez, Title of a popular song. (c. 1895) 
12 
One sound blow will serve to undo us all 
Herspert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 35. (1649) 


13 
The first blow is as much as two. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 12 
(1640) The French say, “Le premier coup en 
vaut deux,” the Italians, “Il primier colpo per 
due colpi vale.” 

The first blow is half the battle. 

GoLpsmitu, She Stoops tu Conquer, ii,t.(1774) 
He bids νου mind, amid your thoughtless rattle. 
That the first blow is ever half the battle 

Ropert Burns, Prologue Spoken at the Thea- 
tre of Dumfries. (1790) 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just"—- 
And four times he who gets his fist in fust. 

Artemis Warp (C.F. Browne), Shakespeare 

Up-to-Date. (1862) See also under Justice 
14 
Reserve the master-blow. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1678) Le 
teach not all thy skill, lest the scholar over 
reach the master 


15 

‘Lambe them, lads! lambe them!” a cant 
phrase cerived from the fate of Dr, Lambe. 
an astrologer and quack, of the time of 
Charles I, who was knocked on the head bv 
the rabble. 


βίους Scott Peveril of the Ρρακ (ἢ 42.(182%) 
1 


Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows 
Suaxespeane, 1] Henry VI, ii, 3, 81. (1593) 


BLUE 


Their controversie must either come to blowes, 


or be undecided. 
Tuomas Hoszes, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 5.(1651) 
Neither side dared strike the first blow. 
MacauLay, History of England, i, 261. (1848) 


1 
Gregory, remember thy swashing blow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1, 69.(1595) 


2 
This is a rib-bender; but I can bear it. 
“αν, The Admirable Bashville. Act ii. (1926) 


3 
Beware of the man who does not return your 
blow. 

SHuaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


4 
What’s the blow now? 


Hl. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin. Ch. 8. (1852) 
What's the matter ? 


5 

He gaff the Kyng Episcropus 

Suche a Recumbentibus, 

He smot In-two both helme & mayle. 
Uskxnows, Land Trov-Book, }. 7400 (¢. 1400) 

i.e a knock-down blow. 

Had vou some husbande, and snapt at him thus, 

[wavs he would geue you a recumbentibus. 
Joun Hrs woop, Proterbs, p. 70. (1546) 


BLUE 


6 
Steal into his hat the colour whose blueness 
doth express trueness. 

Bes Jonson, Cyathsa’s Revels. Act vse 2.(1600) 
Bess, poor wretch. is married to a chandler; but 
she’s true blue stl 

Cowtey, The Guardian Act v. sc. 5. (1650) 
ΠῚ τς true Coventry blue. 

Troxtas Furrir, Worthies of England, iii. 272 
(1662) Fuller explains that “The best blues 
are dved in Coventry,” and that the saving 
‘is applied to a fast and faithful friend.” 

True blue will never stain 

Joun Ray. English Proverbs, p. 166 (1670) 
Furter, Gaomelogia. No. 5279. (1732) 
Ketty (Scottish Proverbs, 303) comments, 
“A man οἱ Ox'd principles, and firm resolu- 
tions, will not be casily induc’d to do an ill, 
or mean thing.” 

Twas Presbyterian true blue. 

Samcre Butter, Mudibras. Pt. i, canto i, 1.191. 
(1663) The Scottish Covenanters adopted 
blue as their color in contradistinction to the 
roval red, and “true blue” was specifically 
applied to the Scottish Presbyterians in the 
171} century. See OLED. 

A tough true-blue Presbyterian. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian Ch. 75. (1818) 
A few was true blue. 
Artemus Warn, The Draft in Baldinsville. 
(1862) 
True blue, Harry, true blue! 
: Bernary Suaw.Widowers’ Houses. Act ti.(1892) 


Blue, and better blue. 

James Krity, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 58. (1721) 
There may be Blue, and better Blue. 

Tromas Furirr, Gnomologia, No.4940.(1732) 
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8 

They'll . . . pinch us black and blue. 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors,ii,2,194.(1593) 

Pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

v, 5, 49. (1601) 

As blue as a wimberry. 

F. E. Tayzor, Lancs. Sayings. (1901) 


BLUE-STOCKING 


9 
The Blue Stocking Society. 

ADMIRAL Epwarp Boscowan (c. 1750), refer- 
ring to the assemblies held at the houses of 
Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. Ord, 
who endeavored to substitute for card-play- 
ing, which then formed the chief recreation 
at evening parties, more intellectual amuse- 
ments, such as conversation on literary sub- 
jects. Benjamin Stillingfleet, a habitual at- 
tendant, always wore grey or blue worsted 
stockings instead of black silk ones, and 
many others also eschewed full dress. See 
Forses, Life of Beattie, i, 210, note. 

He [Mr. Stillingfleet] has left off his old friends 
and his blue stockings. 

Mrs. ErizapetH Mowntacu, Letter. (1757) See 
Doran, A Lady of the Last Century. 

Who would not be a blue stockinger at this rate? 

Mapame D’Arsiay, Diary, i, 326 (1780) 

I see the band of Blue Stockings arise, 
Historic, critic and poetic Dames. 
Joun Wotcor (Peter Pinpar). To Apollo. 
(1790) 
I have an utter aversion to blue-stockines. 1 do 
not care a fig for any woman who knows even 
what an author means. 

Witrtram Haziitr, Table- Talk ii,vii,168.(1822) 
When we think very ill of a woman, and wish 
to blacken her character. we merely call her a 
bluestocking. 

E. A. Pog, Fifty Suggestrons. (1845) See Gra- 

ham’s Magatine, May-June, 1845. 
The order of ladies called Bluestockings. by way 
of reproach, has become totally extinct among us 

THomas DrQuincey, Autobiographical Sketch 
(1858) Works (1862), i, xiii, 353, note 


BLUNDER 


10 
Your blunderer is as sturdy as a rock. 
Cowper. The Progress of Errov, 539. (1780) 


1 
Another mistake, not to call it a blunder. 

Danikx Deroz, The Politscal History of the 
Devil, i, 5. (1726) 

It is more than a crime; it is a blunder—words 
which I record because thev have been attributed 
to others. (C’est plus qu'un crime, c'est une 
faute.) 

Josepn Foucst, Mémoires. Fouché was Na- 
poleon’s clever Minister of Police. and his re- 
mark referred to the political execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien by Napoleon in 1804. Some- 
times quoted as “C’est pis qu'un crime,” or 
“C'estoit pire qu’un crime.” See Notes and 


BLUSH 


Queries, 14 Aug., 1915, p. 123; 28 Aug., p. 
166. Lucien Bonaparte, Afémoires, 1804, i, 
432, attributes the saying to Talleyrand, 
while other authorities allege that it was orig- 
inated by Boulay de la Meurthe, but Fouche's 
claim is the most direct. 

“It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder,” said 
Napoleon, speaking the language of the intellect. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
If the Confederate authorities had directly or in- 
directly sanctioned this assassination [of Presi- 
dent Lincoln} it would be on their part worse 

than a crime, it would be a blunder. 

Lorp Dersy, Speech, in House of Lords, 3 
May, 1865. 

In diplomacy there are no crimes. But there are 
blunders. 

Frepertcx L. Scuuman, Berlin-Moscow Axis. 
(Events, Nov., 1939, p. 322.) 

“You would commit a crime.”—‘A crime, yes, 
but not a blunder—the ancient distinction holds 
gocd today as ever.” 

Heres MeCroy, Do Not Disturb, p. 208.(1943) 

1 

The foreign policy of the noble earl . . . may 
be summed up in two truly expressive words: 
“meddle” and “muddle.” 

Lors Dersy, Speech, House of Lords, Feb, 
1864, referring to Earl Russell. 

Support a compatriot against a native, however 
the former may blunder or plunder. 

R. F. Burton, Explorations of the Highlands 
of Brazil. Vol. i, p. 11. (1869) 

This country has, I think, made up its mind to 
close this career of plundering and blundering. 

BENJAMIN Disragvi, Letter to Lord Grey de 
Wilton, Oct., 1873. 

I will leave the leader of the opposition, for the 
present, floundering and foundering in the Straits 
of Malacca. 

W. E. Grapstone, Speech, at Greenwich, Jan, 
1874. Referring to Disracli’s accusation that 
the Liberal government had neglected British 
interests in the Straits of Malacca. 


2 
Don’t make of one blunder two. (No hacer de 
una necedad dos.) 
BaLTaSaAR Gracias, Ordculo Munual. Maxim 
214. (1647) 


BLUSH 


3 
Apple-cheeked. (εἰδομαλίδαν.) 

Atcarus, Fragments. Frag. 61. (c. $95 5.6.) 
Quoted by Evustatuivs on the Odyssey, who 
says that Alcaeus called a friend "apple- 
cheeked” because of his maiden-like blushes. 
Scuoiiast on the Jliad gives the phrase as 
“apple-faced.” See Eomonvs, Lyra Graeca, i, 
359, 


4 
I would rather see a young man blush than 
turn pale, (τῶν δὲ νέων χαίρειν rois ἐρνθριῶσι 
μᾶλλον ἣ τοῖς ὠχριῶσι.) 
Marcus Cato, Sententiae. (c. 175 8...) See 
Prutarcy, Lives, Cato, ix, 4. 
Better a blush on the cheek than a sore in the 


| 


| 
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heart. (Mas vale vergiienza en cara que mancilla 
en corazon.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixate. Pt. ii, ch. 44. (1615) 
Shelton renders it, “Better shame in the face 
than spot in the heart.” The Portuguese say, 
“Melhor he rosto vermelho, que coragao ne- 
gro” (Better to have a red face than a black 
heart). 

Better a Blush in the Face, than a Spot in the 
Heart. : 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 889. (1732) 


5 
We griev’'d, we sigh'd, we wept; we never 
blush’d before. 

Asranan Cow Ley, 4A Discourse Concerning the 
Government of Oliver Cromuell. (1661) 
Quoted by Sir Robert Peel, in the House of 
Commons, replying to an attack by William 
Cobbett. 


8 
Blushing is the most peculiar, and the most 
human of all expressions. 

Craries Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, 

ΧΙ, 310. (1872) 

7 
The question about everything [with Mr 
Podsnap] was, would it bring a blush to the 
cheek of the young person. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend Bk ich ΤΙ (1804) 


8 
Mr. Phunky, blushing into the very whites of 
his eves. tried to look as if he didn't know that 
everybody was gazing at him. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers Ch 4. (1837) 
1 should blush mv -clf black in the face. 
Marrvat, Rulthin the Reefer. Ch 20. (1848) 


9 
Courage! that is the hue of virtue. (%erpe, 
Toot roy ἐστι τὴς aperys τὸ χρώμα.) 
ΠΙΘΟΘΕΝΕΒ, to a young man who blushed (ς 
250 #.¢.) See Dioceves Latrtius, Diogenes, 
sec. 54. 
He blushed; all’s well. (Erubuit; salva res est ) 
Terence, Adelphoe, |. 643. (160 B ὦ.) 
The boy hath grace in him: he blushes. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
v, 4, 165. (1594) 
When guilty men begin to blush, it is a signe of 
grace. 
Unknown, Schoole of Slovenrie, 96. (1605) 
It was truly said, that Rubor est virtutis color 
[A blush is the color of virtuc], though sometimes 
it comes from vice. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, i, 3, 20. (1608) 
Blushing is vertues colour. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 64. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia, No. 999. (1732) 
Blushing is the colour of virtue. 
Mattnew Henry, Commentaries: Jeremiah, 
itd. (1710) 
Blushing is some sign of grace. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. 4. (1738) 
The man that blushes is not quite a brute. 
Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. vil, ἃ 
4%. (1743) 


BLUSH 


1 
A blush is no language: only a dubious flag- 
signal which may mean either of two con- 
tradictories. 

GEOKGE Eviot, Daniel Deronda, iii, 35. (1876) 


2 
The blush is beautiful, but it is sometimes in- 
convenient. (Bello ἃ il rossore, ma ὁ incom- 
modo qualche volta.) 

Caro Gotpont, Pumela. Act i, sc. 3. (ς. 1770) 


3 
We will make him to blush like a blacke 
Dovee when he ts graueled 
S1rPHEN Gosson. The Schoole of Abuse, p 75 
(1579) 

He is given to blu-h no more then my black dog 
Unknowns, Plate Perceval, p 13. (ς. 1590) 
What! canst thou say all this, and never blush ?— 

Av, lixe a black dog, as the saying is 
SHAKESPEARP, ἡ Andronicus, ν, 1,122.(1593) 
A black saint can no more blush than a black dog 
Troscss Anasts, Sermons, ἢ, 66. (1629) 
You'll make Miss Betty Glush.--Blush! ay. blush 
hhe a blue dog. 
Swit, Polite Conversation Dial. a. (1738) 


4 
When vou blush, it is notice to be careful. 
_ ELW Howe, Sinner Sermons (1926) 


32 
The blush that flies at seventeen 
Is fixed at forty-nine 
Repyarp Kipcixnc, My Reval (1891) 


ie] 
Men blush less for theic crimes than tor 
their weaknesses and vanity 
rougissent moins de Jeur crimes que de leurs 
fuiblesses et de leur vanite. ) 

La Bruvere, Les Cuructéres Pt κα. (1058) 


/ 
The blush of modesty tinged) your sun- 
browned cheeks (Flava verecundus tinxerat 
ora rubor ) 

Ovin, Herodes. Epis.iv, 1 72 (c. 108...) 
His young face glowed with the blush of modesty. 
‘Ora flavus tenera tinguebat pudor.) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. 652. (c a ἢ 60) 


8 
Blushes become a pale face. but the blush 
one feigns is the one that profits (Decet alba 
quidem pudor ora, sed iste ἰ $1 simules, pro. 
dest.) 

Ovip, Amores Bk t. eleg villi. t 35 (c. 18 B.C.) 


i? ] 


Lhe modest fan was lifted up no more, 


ET 


| 
| 
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11 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iv. 1. 
43. (1598) 

By her cheeks you might find guilty Gilbert 
where he had hid the brush. 

Rozsert Armin, A Nest of Ninnies, 39. (1608) 
SmitH, Oxford Dict Eng. Prov., notes that 
Gilbert is a North country name for a dog. 

Innocence is not accustomed to blush. (L’inno- 
cence ἃ rougir n'est point accoutumeée.) 

Morizre, Don Garcte de Navarre Act ii, sc. 5 
(c. 1665) 

Whoso blushes is guilty already. true innocence 
is ashamed of nothing. (Quiconque rougit est déja 
coupable, la vraie innucence π᾿ ἃ honte de rien.) 

Rousseau, Emule Bk iv (1762) 

Blushes are badges of imperfection 

WILtiaMm WycuerLey. Love ina Wood Acti 
sc. 1 (1671) 

Ι alwavs take blushing either for a sign of guilt 
or ill-breeding 

Wirttam Concreve. The Way of the World 
Act i, sc. 9. (1700) 


12 
Able at the first blush to discearne truth 
from falsehood. 

Puitip StuBBES, Anatomie of Abuses ii.7. (1583) 
This discourse hath a pretty shew at the first 
blush 

λιτὰ Beper rt, Letters, ν. 82. (1624) 

13 

Rather bring the blood into a man’s cheek 
than let it out of his body (Suffundere malis 
hominis sanzguinem. quam effundere. ) 

TERTUILIAN. Apfvloeeticus (4 Ὸ 197) Quoted 

by Montaicne, bk i. ch 15 
14 


' She blushed: vou might have ht a candle at 
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her face. (asn¢dwr’ evuapews κεν ἀπ᾿ αὐτάς καὶ 
λύχνον ἅψας.) 

Treocritus, /dvls No xiv, 1. 223 (ς 270 κ ©.) 
She blushed withal like milk and crimsen mingied 
(Simul erubuit ceu lacte et purpura mixta } 

Ennivs, danals Bk oxi. frag 352 (c UOB Cc) 
Therwith al rosy hewed tho wex she 

Cuavccer, Troilus and Criseyde Bk ii, 1 1108 

(ες. 1380) 
She changed coloure and blusevd as rudy asa τοῖς 

Lorp Berners, fluonm of Burdeur, 550 (c¢ 1832) 


' And ever and anone with rosy red 


- -- 


And virgins smil'd at what they blush’d before. | 


Pope, An Essay on Criticasm Pedi. 1.342.(17}11) 
\ Virtue but at second-hand; 
They blush because they understand 
Pas Cadenus and Vanessa.) 168 (1718) 
'hey put all the Christian world tc the blush. 
Joun Secnen, Laws of England, i, 4, 10. (1649) 


Puts London to the blush. if a blush could be | 


scen on its dingy face. 
Natnanine HawtnHoann, French and (talian 
Note-books, i, 11. (1858) 


— 


The bashfull blood her snowy cheekes did ἀνε 
Epucunn Spenser The Faerie Queene Bh it. 
canto tx, st 41 11589) 
Her pure. and cloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheehes, and so distinctly wrought. 
That one might almost say. her body thoucht. 
Joun Donne The Progresse of the Soul: The 
Second Anneversury | 244 (1612) 
The very sight of his scarlet coat made me blush 
as red as a turkey -cock 
BEAUMONT ANDO Frercurr (?), The Fasthfud 
Friends. Act iii. sc. 2. (ς 1620) 
To the Nuptial Bowre 
I led her blushing like the Mora. 
Mitton, Peredise Lost. Bk viil, L $10 (1667) 
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The rising blushes, which her cheek o’er-spread, 
Are op’ning roses in the lily’s bed. 
Joun Gay, Dione. Act ii, se. 3. (1720) 
A blush, faint as the earliest glance of young-eyed 
Morning. 
F. E. Smeptey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 46. (1850) 
She blushed a pretty rose red. 
Watter Besant, A Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, p. 137. (1882) 
Oh, leaf that vesterday was green 
But now is blushing rosy red, 
What happened to you overnight? 
Why not to me, instead? 
Doris BLAcK, Quatrain (Reader's Digest, Nov., 
1940, p. 74.) RED AS A ROSE, see under Rep. 


1 
In a blush love finds a barrier. (Ubi enim 


rubor, obstat amori.) 
VeRGIL, Ciris, 1. 180. (c. 25 B.C.) 


2 
No man blushes in the dark. 

ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Wuicncore, Moral and Religious 

Aphorisms. (1753) 

Do people ever blush in the dark? That they 
grow pale with fright in the dark is probable, but 
not red with shame. For they get pale on their 
own account, whereas they blush on account of 
others. 

G. C. Licutenserc, Reflections. (1799) 


BO 


3 
Speake now . . . And say ones, bo. 
Jous Lyocate, The Smyth and His Dame, }. 
407. (c. 1430) 
Bevond the reach of common peoples boe. 
Tromas CHURCHYARD, Chippes, p. 153. (1575) 
The Pope's Raw-head-and-bloody-bones cry Boh 
behind the door. 
Rosert Wip, Poetica Licentia. (1672) 
We start and are afraid when we hear one cry 
Boh! 
Water Scott, Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, vi, 178. (1829) 


4 
Not able to say bo to a battledore. 
Εισβάκρ Montacu, Diatribae, p. 118. (1621) 
He dare not say Bo to your blanket. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 184.(1721) 
5 
You can’t say mu or ma. (Nec mu nec ma 
argutas. ) 
PETRONTUS, Satyricon. Sec. 57. (c. A.D. 60) 
He is not able to say bo to a goose. 
“Maatin Marparzattz,” Epistle to the Priests of 
the Confocation House (Arber), p. 43. (1588) 
There’s not one amongst them all can say bo to a 
goose. 
Tuomas Herwooo, A Woman Killed With 
Kindness. Act iti, sc. 2. (1603) 
He never durst say so much as boh to ἃ mouse. 
ἘΣ ΠΣ Rowtanns, Martin Mark-all, p. 15. 
1610 
A Scholard, when just from his College broke 


Can hardly tell how to cry Bo to a Goose 
Swirr, Grand Question Debated, 1. 157. (1729) 
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You can’t cry ba to a goose: yes, but I can, said 
she: and egad, cry’d bo full in his face. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Dear me, Mary, can’t vou say bo to a goose! 
Ciartotte M. Yonce, Countess Kate. Ch. 7. 
(1864) 
Bob would never say “bo” to a yosling of the 
feminine gender. 

R.D.BrackMore,Cradock Nowell Ch.30.(1866) 
He is too good-natured to say “Bo!” to a goose. 
A.W. PINERO, The Muavistrate. Act i. (1885) 
We are accustomed to exalt those who can say 

“bo” to a goose. 
JOHN GALSWOoRTHY, 
(1920) 


a ete ce. 


Tatterdematlion, p. 180. 


BOASTING 


᾿ See also Bragging, Self-Praise 


A vantour and a lvere, al is on. 
Craveer (9). Troilus and Crivevde, 
3809. (ce. 1480) 
A vaunterc and ἃ lier ts both one thing. 
Frrevson, Scotiish Proverbs, p 4. Ce 
A vaunter and a Ivar is baith av thing 
ΜΙΈΚΛΙΤΟΝ, Prarce of Yorkshire Ale, p 83. (1683) 
A vaunter and a Hiar are near akin 
Janers Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p UG (1721) 
You will soon find that a boaster and a liar are 
first cousins 
CH Speurcron, John Plouchman Ch 8 (1869) 


Rk oat, 1. 
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7 
Grete boost and small roost. 

Ropert Coprann, Spvttel House, 1 O78 (ς 1842) 

I thanke you (quoth TI) but great bo-t and smalt 
rost, 

Maketh vnsauery mouthes, where ever men oste 
{gather together] 

Jous Hevwoop, Proverbs, Pt ich 12. (1540) 
Great boast and small roast makes unsavoury 
mouths. 

Henry Sst, Sermons, ti, 57 (ce 1491) 

As if there were great boast and little rast. 
Six Joun Harisnctos, Orlando Furtoso. Bk. 
xxv, st. 66. (1591) 
Of Flanks and Chines of Beefe doth Gorrell boast 
He has at home; but who tasts boil’d or τον 2 

Herrick, Great Boast, Small Rost. (1648) 
Great boast, small roast. 

Jonn Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (1670) Furter, 
Gnomologia, No. 6297. (1732) The Itahans 
say, “Gran fumo, poco arrosto" (Great 
smoke, little ruast). 

Such hopes lead to great boast and small roast. 

ΦΉΣ John Ploughman. Ch. 15. (1369) 


No good thing is it to boast overweeningly. 
(οὐ μὲν καλὸν ὑπέρβιον εὐχετάασθαι.) 
Ἡομεα, /liad. Bk. xvii, 1.19. (c 850 5.6. 
Don’t talk too big. (μἢ μεγάλα λίαν λέγε.) 
AristopHanns, The Frogs, |. 835. (405 5.6.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 52, with the 
Latin, “Ne magna loquaris.” The Greeks had 
another phrase for a braggart, λόγκαι ἐσθίων, 
a spear-eater, preserved in a fragment from 
an anknown comic poet. 


BOASTING 


ee 


Be not boastful with thy tongue. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), iv, 
29. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Never be boastful; someone may pass who knew 
you as a child. 
S. G. Cnampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


1 

What will this boaster produce worthy of 
such inflated language? (Quid dignum tanto 
feret hic promissor hiatu?) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 138. (c. 20 B.C.) 
He who says: “I will sing of the war which the 
Yitans waxed against Jupiter,” promises a lot; 
bat what usually comes out of it? Wind. (Mais 
qu’en sort-il souvent? Du vent.) . 

La Fontaine, Fubles: La Montagne Qui Ac- 

couche Bk. v, fab. 10. (1668) 
He they had not dragged me from under him, I 
should have killed him. 

BuUrRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No, 579. (1817) 
The lion-mouth has a hare’s heart. (Das Loewen- 
maul hat cin Hasenherz.) 

CHARLES Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. $37. (1856) A German proverb. 
They can do least who boast loudest. (Minima 
possunt, qui plurima iactant.) 

Atrrep Hisxperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 223. 

(1869) “A long tongue is a sign of a short 
hand.” See also Worp ano Deto. 


2 
Make big things bigger in the telling. (Magnis 
Πότ loquuntur. ) 

Jivenar, Satires: No. iv, 117. (ce. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
Make not meikle of little. 

Freauson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 78. (c. 1595) 
He changes a tly into an clephant. 

Jousn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) The 
French say, "On altuiblit tout ce qu'on ev- 
avere” (One weakens everything which one 
evagyerates). 


Never a poor man of his kin, 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 100. (1721) 
Of those who boast mighty. 


3 
He who is self-approving does not shine He 
who boasts has no merit. He who exalts him- 
self does not rise high. (Tsz chien’ ché pu 
ming. Tsz fa che wu kung. Tsz ching che pu 
ch’ang. ) 

Lao-tsze, Tao-tch-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 24. (c. 550 Β.ς.) Giles, tr. 


Your words need a country to back them. 
(οὐ λόγοι σου πόλεως δέονται.) 

Lysanner, to a man from Megara who made 
bold to speak for Greece. (c. 400 B.c.) See 
Prutarcu, Aferalia, 71E, 190F, 229C. Plu- 
tarch also tells the story in his Life of Ly- 
sander, and credits a somewhat similar ut- 
terance to Agis IT, when an ambitious plan 
to free Greece was put before him, “Friend. 

__ thy words need an army and a treasure.” 
The phrase would be more german to the matter, 
if we could carry cannon by our sides. 

SHaxesprary, Hamlet, v, 2, 166. (1600) 
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6 

He who blushes at riding in a rattle-trap, will 
boast when he rides in style. (Qui sordido 
vehiculo erubescit, pretioso gloriabitur.) 
Seneca, Ad Luctlium. Epis.87, sec.4. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


7 
Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. viii, 1. 509. (1745) 


BOAT 
᾿ See also Ship 


Rowing together. (ὀμορροθώ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, }. 851. (c. 414 B.C.) 
That is “In the same boat.” Said to be from 
the Peleus of Sophocles. 

All rowing on the same thwarts. (ταὔτ᾽ ἐμοὶ ζυγὸν 
Tpipecs.) 

HeERoves, Afimes, vi, 12. (c. 300 B.C.) 

We all labor with one ox. (ὅλοι μὲ ἕν βώδιον 
aapuvoper.) 

ALEXANDER Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, p 

ΟἹ. (1831) 
In one boat we both imbarked be. 

THomas Huoson, Historie of Judith, iii, 352 
(1584) 

Therefore the sinner and the saint 
Are often in the selfsame boat. 

Epwarp Warp, Nuptial Dialogues. Pt. ii, 1. 360 
(1710) 

Well, I will row on the same boat. 

FREDERICK MArryat, Japhet in Search of a 
Father. Ch. 66. (1836) 

We're all in one boat. 

Tuomas Hucnes, Tom Brown's School Days, 
p. 131. (1857) 

We are all in the same boat. 

ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), The Draft in 
Baldinsville. (1862) 

We're all in the same swim, it appears. 

BERNARD SHAW. .Widowers’ Houses.Act ii.( 1892) 
We are all in the same boat—though we do not all 
steer. 

STANLEY WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank Ch. 13 

(1922) 
We're both in the same boat. 

JosepuH SHEARING, Blanche Fury, Ὁ. 143. (1939) 
We are all in the same caldron. 

Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 

p. 300. (1940) 
You will row in the same boat with us. 

J. Ὁ. Carr, The Case of the Constant Suicides, 
p. 294. (1941) The French say, “Nous sommes 
tous logés a la méme enseigne” (We are all 
lodged at the same hotel) 


9 

When on the other side I intended—meta. 
phorically speaking—to “burn my boats,” so 
that there could be no retreating or looking 
back. 

V. L. Canerron, Across Africa, i, 313 (1877) 
An article in the London Jemes, 26 Aug.. 
1927, points out that “burning one’s boats. 
which is often quoted as a sign of strength. 
is, in essence, much more a sign of weakness.” 
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1 
Il goes the boat without .an ore 
Joux Froxio, Firste Fraites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Davigs, Scourge of Folly. (1611) Howe, 
Proverbs: Fr-Eng,, p. 3. (1659) 


Little Cock boat is safe, when it is hoised 
into a tall πάρ 
Joun Ly y, Euphues ond His England; Epistle 
Dedicatory, Ὁ. 218. (1580) 


8 
The front boat is eyes for those behind. 
Arrnuvs E. Movute, Proverbs from Ningpo. See 
rer hae Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 324. 
(1872 
BOATS MUST KEEP NEAR SHORE, see under 
SHorz. 


BODKIN 


4 
Where but two lie in a bed, you must be— 
bodkin, bitch-baby—must ye? 

Joun Forp, Fancies Chast and Noble, iv, 1 
(1638) “To lie bodkin” was to lie in bed 
squeezed in between two other people. “To 
sit bodkin,” “To ride bodkin,” similarly, to 
sit or to ride between two others. 

While the pressed bodkin, punched and squeezed 
to death, 
Sweats in the midmost place. 
Unknown, Loves of the Triangles, 182. (1798) 
Between the two massive figures . . . was stuck, 
by — of bodkin, the slim form of Mary Mclo- 


ἐπ iisica Sark: The Antiquary. Ch. 17. (1816) 
He’s too hig to travel bodkin between you and me. 
Υ, Vanity Fair. ii, 241. (1848) 
Her πὺ as bodkin between her father and 
mother 
Mes. ΡῈ Lottery of Marriage. Ch. 13. 
1849 
The three called 2 hansom outside. and Cecily 
. sat bodkin. 
Fronence Mowrtoomeny, Thrown Together, fi, 
62. (1872) 


BODY 
ς a also Mind and Body; Soul and Body 
Fair was this yonge wyf, and ther-with-al 


As any wesele hir gent and smal. 
ἜΝ ΓΟ. Tales; The Milleres Tale, 
» 4C. 


‘L4s | 
. are purple ruddie tyke a horse 
And the bygre of hir body is hir bumme. 
Bo edt ay I have er this, 
Hevwoon, Proverts. PLL cb 10. (1546) 
> aacthinn usual form of the 
6 
Hei ψγικάδετ, ge ger 


Gy te Fanaa ee 
jetta a servitumeen vedas 


BODY 


No man is free who is a slave to his body. (Nemo 
liber est, qui corpori servit.) 

Senzca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcii,sec.33.(a. a. Ὁ. 64) 
And the same Seneca also seith: “I am born to 
gretter thinges than to be thral to my body, or 
than for to maken of my body a thral.” 

Cwaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 

Tale, Sec. 9. (c. 1389) 


The body she has given earth takes back, and 
suffers no whit of loss. (Quae dedit ipsa capit 
neque dispendi facit hilum.) 
Ennius, Annales. Frag. 14, Vahlen. (c. 175 
ay Quoted by Varro, De Lingua Latina, 


» 54. 

Can anyone foretell in what condition his body 
will be, I do not say a year hence, but this eve- 
ning? (An id exploratum cuiquam potest esse, 
quomodo se hoc habiturum sit corpus, non dico 
ad annum, sed ad vesperum ὃ) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 28, sec. 92. (c. 

45 8.C.) 

Every body is subject to change, ... every 
body is mortal. (Omne corpus mutabile est, 
omne corpus mortale est.) 

Ciczro, De Natura Deorum. Bk. iii, sec. 12. 

(45 B.c.) See also under Mortatity. 
Who can put trust in strength of body? (Qui 
poterit corporis firmitate confidere ?) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum., Bk. ν, 

ch. 14. (45 B.C.) 
Death alone discloses how insignificant are the 
puny bodies of men. (Mors sola fatetur quantula 
sint hominum corpuscula.) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. x, 1.172. (c. a.p. 120) 
He who knoweth the body is of the earth gets 
rid of pride. 

ABDULLAH ANSARI, 

Known. (c. 1075) 


The Knower and the 


8 

The perfection of the body consisteth in the 

meane, so that it bee neither to strong nor 

to bewtifull, neither to weake, nor to de- 

formed: for the one maketh folke audacious 

and proude, the other low and base minded. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 11. (1574) 


To what vulture shall the carcass be given? 
(Cuius vulturis hoc erit cadaver?) 

MAarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vi, epig. 62.(c. a. ὃ. 90) 
Nature sought to winne great commendation in 
carving so cunningly so curious a carkas. 

Gronce Partiz, Petite Pallace: Minos and Pasi- 

phae, Ὁ. 211, (1576) 

7a poor gentlemanly carcass. 
ἘΝ Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iv, ec. 5. (1598) 


10 

If any part of the body be putrefied, it must 

bee cut of for feare of infectinge the whole 
Onna Perrin, Petite Pollace, Ὁ. 133. (1576) 


Our vile body. Sapresnsalaetpeetoay | 
ew Testament: ppians, . 60 
The Vulzate is. “Cornus ἰὐλαν ἐλ. φόνολφα : 


BOHEMIA 


1 
No more was seen the human form divine. 
Pops, tr. Homer's Odyssey. Bk. x, 1. 278. (1726) 
In Paradise Lost (iii, 44) Milton speaks of 
the “human face divine,” but the phrase never 
attained the vogue of Pope’s. 


A human body is hard to beg. (Nan té t‘ao jén 
shén ti.) 

WILLtaM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2436. (1875) A warning that a wicked man 
will not be able to obtain a human body in 
the future life, but will have to assume the 
body of some beast or reptile. 


if anything is sacred the human body is 
sacred. 

Watt Wnitman, I Sing the Body Electric. Sec. 
6. (1855) 


4 
A Body politick, compact of all Sorts and 
Degrees of people. 

Unxnown, Act 24 Henry VIII, xii. (1532-3) 
How does your body politic? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


: BOHEMIA 


Whoever controls Bohemia controls Europe. 
Otro von Bissiarcx, Remark, during the form- 
ulation of the Austro-German treaty of 1879. 


He perhaps reads of a shipwreck on the coast 
of Bohemia. 

EpoMUND Buexe, A Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful. Pt. i, Introduction. (1756) 

The Coast of Bohemia. 


: W. Ὁ. Howexzts, Title of novel. (1893) 


Imagine me . . . in fair Bohemia. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, iv,1,19.(1610) 
What is now called Bohemia [is] a pleasant land, 
not fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburnia or 
Belgravia. 
, es aaa Adventures of Philip. Ch. 5. 
1862) 
I'd rather live in Bohemia than in any other land. 
_ Joum Boyz O'’Reitty, Bokemia. (1876) 


She was of a wild, roving nature, inherited 
from father and mother, who were both Bo- 
hemians. 

W. M. Tracxeray, Vanity Fair. Ch. 64. (1848) 
A Bohemian is an educated hoss-thief. 

Artrmus Warp (C. F. Browne), 4. Ward, 

His Book. (1862) 

A person open to the suspicion of irregular and 
immoral living, 

R. W. Puen: Letters and Social Aims.(1875S) 


BOLDNESS 
See aleo Daring, Raehness 


Pi; δὰ, pea an 0 wise: faint ct fon) 
(ha, δίωκε, μή i uakatey Sent 


Ascaris, Fragments. Frag. ‘188, (ς. 475 B.c.) 
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Not for laggards σε Ὁ τὰ 8 contest wait. (ἀγὼν γὰρ 
v8pas οὗ ἤερεη τ 


omen Peace of Potniae. Frag. 21. 


Boldness of speech beseemeth not the weak. 
(θρασυστομεῖν γὰρ ob πρέπει robs facovas. ) 


Sata aa Maidens J.203.(c.485 B.C.) 


Boldness is royal power without a crown. It 
avails even with heaven. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin,fo.10$a.(c.450) 


12 

What first? Boldnesse. What Second and 
Third? Boldnesse. And yet Boldnesse is a 
Childe of Ignorance and Basenesse, farre in- 
feriour to other Parts. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Boldnesse. (1612) 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 

Goetne, Faust: Prelude at the Theatre. (1806) 
John Anster, tr. 

What action is to the orator, that is boldness to 
the public man; first, second, third. 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Audacia. (1605) 

ati in Business is the first, second, and third 
ing. 

THomas FuLrer, Gromologia. No. 1006.(1732) 
Boldness, and again boldness, and always bold- 
ness! (De l’audace, et encore de l’audace, et tou- 
jours de l’audace !) 

Georce Jacoves Danton, Speech, to the Legis- 
lative Committee of General Defence, 2 Sept.. 
1792, when the tocsin gave the signal for the 
slaughter of the Royalists who crowded the 
prisons of Paris. The entire sentence is, “Leg. 
islators! it is not the alarm-cannon that you 
hear: it is the pas-de-charge against our en- 
emies. To conquer them, to hurl them back. 
what do we require? Boldness, and again 
boldness, and forever boldness!” See Le Mon- 
steur: Hist. Parl., xvii, 347; Carty we, French 
Revolution. Vol. iii, bk. i, ch. 4. 


18 
Boldnesse is an ill keeper of promise. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Boldnesse. (1612) 
Great boldnesse is seldom without some absurdity 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Boldnesse. 
Boldnesse is ever blinde: for it seeth not dangers 
and inconveniences. i 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Boldnesse. 
Boldness is blind. 
ee Furies, Gnomologia. No. 100S.(1732) 


Tis boldness boldness, does the deed in the 
ourt 
Georce Cnapman, Monsieur d’Olive. Act. iii, 
se. 1. (1606) 


1 
You are not so bold as welcome. 

Jounx aber nip Tan Second Frutes, fo. 53. (1591) 
More hamely than welcome. 

James Letra pr alae och aaa p. 251. (1721) 


Pree  Biletioes, ‘17. (1633) 
MAB a 
You are-mere bold than wekcoma.. 


Swurr, Pelite Conversation. Dial. 1, (1738) 
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1 
Just as bad is perpetual boldness as perpetual 
modesty. (Tam malum est audere semper 
quam malum est semper pudor.) 

Fiorvs, Epigrams. No. viii, 1. 3. (c. a. Ὁ. 124) 
In conversation boldnesse now bears sway ; 
But know, that nothing can so foolish be 
As empty boldnesse. 
: Herpert, The Church-Porch. St. 35. (1633) 


Where Necessity pinches, Boldness is Pru- 
dence. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5650.(1732) 
There is safety in boldness. 

Footner, Death of a Saboteur, Ὁ. 165. (1943) 


3 
Boldnesse is good in all thinges, and nothing 
is well done, which is doubtfully and fearfully 
done. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 82. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
A grain of boldness in everything. (Un grano de 
audacia con todo.) 
Barrasar Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
183. (1647) 


4 
A bold man is better in all things. (θαρσαλέοι 
yap ἀνὴρ ἐν πᾶσιν ἀμείνων ἔργοισιν τελέθει.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1. 51. (c. 850 B.C.) 


5 
Be not too bold with your biggers, or betters. 
James Howe t, Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 
Towards great persons use respective boldnesse. 
, Easter, The C hurch-Porch. | St. 43. (1633) 


Boldness is the power to speak or do what 
we intend, before others, without fear or 
disorder. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ii, 23. (1690) 


7 
By boldness great fears are concealed. (Au- 
dendo magnus tegitur timor.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iv, 1.702. (c. a. p.60) 


8 
Be valyaunt, but not too venturous. 
neat Lyty, artes (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 


And ἐν she staged one about, she did bebold 

How over that same dore was likewise writ, 

Be bolde, be bolde, and every where Be bold, 
That much she muz’d, yet could not construe it 
By any ridling skill or commune wit. 

At last she spyde at that rowmes upper end 
Another yron dore, on which was writ, 

Be not too bold; whereto though she did bend 
Her earnest rainde, yet wist not what it might in- 


Eomunp Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto xi, st. 54. (1596) 

One would say be had read the inscription on the 

gates of Fag hdr ge “Be bold”; and on the second 


pope Id, be os and evermore be bold” ; 
and then hag paused well at the third gate, 
—‘Be tee bold.” 

epee tg Representative Men: Plato. (1850) 
Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
“Be bold! be bold!” and everywhere, “Be bold; 


BOLDNESS 


Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 
Than the defect ; better the more than less; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 
Than like a perfumed Paris turn and ἢν. 
LONGFELLOW, Μ orituri Salutamus, 1. 100.(1874) 
Be bold; everywhere be bold, but be not bowled 
over. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Tale of a 
Tainted Tenner. (1907) 


9 
Even God lends a hand to honest boldness. 
(τόλμῃ δικαίᾳ καὶ θεὸς σιλλαμβάνει͵) 

MENANDER, Fragments. No. 572. (c. 300 B.c.) 
God himself favors the bold. (Audentes deus ipse 
iuvat.) 

Ovip, Afetumorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 586. (c. a.D. 7) 
FORTUNE PAVORS THE BOLD, see under FoRtTUNE. 


10 
Come what will, happen what may, sink or 
swim! (Vogue la gallee') 

Montaicne, Essuys. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) Usu- 
ally written, “Vogue la galere!” The whole 
quotation is, “Celuy ἃ qui le bourreau don- 
noit le bransle s'ecria, ‘Vogue la gallee!’” 
(He whom the headsman threw from the 
gallows cried, ‘Sink or swim!’’’) 

My fearful trust “en vogant la galére.” 

Sir Tuomas Wyatt, The Lover Prayeth Venus. 

(c. 1542) 


11 
Boldness grows by experiment. (Crescit au- 
dacia experimento. ) 

Purny the Youncer, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis. 33 
(c. A.D. 108) The Germans say, “Probieren 
macht gcliistige Leute” (To taste makes lust- 
ful people). 


12 
Boldness is certain to win praise. (Audacia 
certe laus erit.) 
Propertivs, Elegees. Bk.ii, clez.10,1.5.(c.26 5 c.) 
A decent boldness ever meets with friends. 
Pore, tr, The Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1.67 (1726) 
13 
In a tight comer boldness counts for most 
(In rebus dubiis plurim) est audacia.) 
Pusririvs Syrus, Sententiae.No.298.(c.43 a.c ) 
Boldness is a bulwark. (Audacia pro muro ha. 
betur.) 
Satcvst, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. $8, sec. 17. (ς 
41 8.C.) 
Boldness be my friend! 
Arm me. audacity, from head to foot! 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, i, 6, 18. (1609) 


14 
Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 
Snaxesprare, King John, v, 1,56 (1596) 
You call honourable boldness impudent sauci 
ness. 
sOUAETSFEANE: Hl Henry (V, ii, 1, 134. (1597) 


The only hope of safety was in boldness 
(Unam in auaacia spem salutis. ) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 49. (¢. Α. Ὁ. 109) 


16 

O the shameless audacity of man! 

(O hominis inpudentem audaciam!) 
Tenencze,Heauton Timorumenos,l.313.(163 5...) 


BOLT 


BONE 
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A bold bad man, that dar’d to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead night. 
EpMUND Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto i, st. 37. (1590) 
This bold bad man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, ii, 2, 44. (1612) 


l1I—Proverbial Comparisons 


1 
Ye been as bolde as is Bayard the blinde. 
CwHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, |. 860. (c. 1389) See under 
BAYARD. 


2 
Being every man well hors’d like a bold 
Beacham. 

Troomas Mipo.eton, A Mad World, My Mas- 

ters. Act v, sc. 2. (1608) 

“As bold as Beauchamp.” I conceive that Thomas 
{Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, c. 1346] the first 
of that name, gave the chief occasion to this 


proverb. 
THomas Fuiyier, Worthies of England: W'ar- 
wick. (1661) 
3 
He died . . . as bold as brass. 


Georce Parker, Life’s Painter, p. 162. (1789) 


4 
Herdi ase leun. 
UNKNOWN, Ancren Rrale, 274. (ς. 1220) 
Force of juventus, hardy as lioun. 
JouN Lypcatez, Minor Poems, p. 198. (c. 1430) 
Valiant as a lion. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iii, 1. (1597) 
I'm as bold as a lion. 
Unknown, Terence Made English, p. 84.(1694) 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, ch. 11. (1819) 
R. L. Stevenson, Catriona, ch. 30. (1893) 


BOLONEY, see Baloney 
BOLT 


8 
I'll make a shaft or a bolt on’t. Πα. ‘tis but 
venturing. 

SHAKESPEARE, Aferry Wives of Windsor, iii, 4, 
24. (1600) A shaft was an arrow for a long- 
bow; a bolt an arrow for a crossbow 

I'll quickly make a bolt or a shaft on '‘t. 

Tomas ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ, A Trick to Catch the Old 
One. Act ii, sc. 1. (1608) 

One might have made a Bolt or a Shaft on'’t. 

Six Rocer L'Estrance, Answer to a Dissenter, 
p. 46. (1687) 

To make a Bolt or a Shaft of it 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia No. §201.(1732) 
None but true toxophilites [lovers of the bow] 
could have made such a proverb as “TI will either 
make a shaft or a bolt of it”! 

D'Isragut, Curiosities of Literature. Ser ti, i, 
448. (1823) 

Hence the old English proverb, “I will either 
make a shaft or a bolt of it,” signifying the de- 
termination that a thing shall not go unused. 

Hacx woop, Old English Sports, p. 103. (1907) 

bia bolt is soon shot, according to the old prov- 
rb. 


Tosras Saoruett, Roderick Random. Ch. 53. 


(1748) A FOOL’S BOLT IS SOON SHOT, see under 
FOOL. 
BOLT FROM THE BLUE, see under LIGHTNING. 


BONAPARTE, see Napoleon 
BONE 
See also Flesh and Bone 


6 
He who eats the meat, let him pick the bone. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.399.(1855) 
THE NEARER THE BONE, THE SWEETER THE FLESI). 
see ander FLESH. 


7 
I will add this, which may be a bone for you 
to pick on. 
James CALFHILL, Answer to Martiall, Ὁ. 277. 
(1565) 
Some Archplayer . 
to pick. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (Ar- 
ber), p. 30. (1579) 
One very much offended . 

to gnaw upon. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 371. (1580) 
I cast thee a bone to bite on. 
BRIAN MELRANCKE, Philotimus, sig. ΟἹ. (1583) 
He... gaue them a bone to gnaw. 
Wirtiame Fucsecke, The Pandectes of the Law 
of Nations, Ὁ. 69. (1602) 
[He] has given me a bone to tire on. with a pes- 
tilence. 
Georce CnHapMAan, The Widdowes Teares. Act 
li, sc. 1. (1612) 
Here's a bone for ye to pick. 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, The Observator, i, 64 
(1681) 
To give one a bone to pick, scrupulum alicus 
insicere. 
AInsworthH, Latin Dictionary: Pick. (1783) 
There is a bone for the gastronomers to pick. 
WALtTer Scott, in Loc KHART Life, vii,215.( 1830) 
Many a“bone” .. . which a keen metaphysician 
would be disposed to “pick” with the author 
Henry Rocers, Essays. Vol. ii, ch. 2. (1850) 
The inspector had already thrown him ἃ 
few bones to gnaw. 
Noaio Marsn, The Nursing-Home Murder, Ὁ 
270. (1941) 
I've got a bone to pick with you. 
Η. S. Keerer, The Man in the Wooden Sphec- 
tacles, Ὁ. 114. (1941) 


. . will cast me a bone or ii 


sent him this bone 


8 
He who gives thee a bone, does not wish to 
see thee dead. (Quien te da el hueso no te 
querria ver muerta. ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 50. (1615) 
He that gives thee a bone would not have thee die 
Georcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


9 

It is the soundness of the bones that ulti. 

mates itself in the peach-bloom complexion. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Beauty. (1860) 

Bren IN THE BONE, see BREEDING. 
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Ἵ 
He > a bone in his speech. (Os inest ora- 
tion. 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. iii, No. 56. 
(1523) A phrase which Erasmus says is at- 
tributed to Themistocles—one of the phrases 
descriptive of Demosthenes’ refusal to speak 
after he had been bribed. See under Bribery. 

He [Demosthenes] refused to speake, allegeyng 
that he had a bone in his throte, & could not 
speake. 

Nicocas Upat,Erasmus’ A potkegms,337.(1542) 
The English say, He hath a bone in his arm and 
cannot work. 

Torrtano, Piazza Universale, p. 276. (1666) 

I have a bone in mine arm. This is a pretended 
excuse. 

Joon Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 67. (1678) 
Were it not for the bone in the leg, all the world 
would turn Carpenters. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1018. 

(1640) i.e. to make them crutches. 
I can’t go, for I have a bone in my leg. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Panting and bright-eyed she would stop and say, 
‘ Eh, dear, I can’t run any more: I’ve got a bone 
in my leg.” 

E. F. Benson, Our Family A fairs, p. 15. (1920) 
Leicu (Chester Glossary, 25) says, “When a 
person has a shooting pain in the arm or leg, 
it is common to say, ‘I’ve got a bone i’ the 
arm or leg.’” 


2 
I will give you a Shirt full of sore Bones. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2637.(1732) 


3 
Bone of my bones. (Os ex ossibus meis. ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 23. (c. 550 8.C.) 
See also FLEsH AND Bont. 


4 
The diuell hath cast a bone (said I) to set 
stryfe betweene you. 

Joun Heyrwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 654. (c. 1594) Draxe, 
Bibliotheca, p. 197. (1633) 

This became a bone of dissension between these 
deere friends. 

ΑΜ Lampanoz, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 425. (1576) 

She cast in a Bone betwixt the Wife and the Hus- 


Sm ἔοσεκ L’Estraance, tr., Flavius Josephus, 
xvi, 11. (1692) 
A great bone of contention. 
UKE or Wetiuxcton, Dis patches,i,$17.( 1803) 


The bones of a great estate are worth the 


ς . 
Jams Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 337.(1721) 


6 
The broken bone once set together is stronger 
than ecuer it was. 

Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. $8. (1579) 
Our peace will, like a broken timb united, 
Crow stronger for the breaking. 

Saaxesreanz, 11 Henry IV, ἵν, i, 222. (1597) 


+ 
᾽ 
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Like bones which, broke in sunder, and well set, 

Knit the more strongly. 

Joun Wrsstsr, The White Devil. Act ii, se. 1. 
(1612) 


7 
May his bones rest gently. (Molliter ossa 
cubent. ) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. vii, 1. 162. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 
THomas Nog, The Pauper’s Drive. (1833) 
She . . . will ne’er make old bones. 
CHARLES Reape, Wandering Heir. Ch. 9. (1872) 
8 


IT may tell all my bones: they look and stare 
upon me. (Dinumeraverunt omnia ossa mea, 
ipsi vero consideraverunt et inspexerunt me. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxii, 17. (c. 550 B.C.) 
NOTHING BUT SKIN AND BONE, See under SKIN. 


9 
Thy bones are hollow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Afeusure, i, 2, 56 
(1604) 
Thy bones are marrowless. 
SHAKESPEARE, Afachbeth, iii, 4, 94. (1606) 


10 
Lord Timon’s mad. I feel't upon my bones. 
SHAKESPEARE,limon of Athens, iii,vi,129.( 1607) 
I seem to hear it in my very bones. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 53. (1841) 
I can feel the thing in my bones. 
J. G. Hocranp, Sevenoaks. Ch. 23. (1875) 


11 
“Cast that bone to another dog,” quoth the 
innkeeper. 

SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1620) 


12 

If the Bow be too broad, she will seldom carry 
a bone in her mouth, or cut a feather, that 
is, to make a fome before her. 

Capr.Joun ΘΜΙΤΗΜ Sea Grammar ii,10.(1627) 
Our little craft shall scem to leave port with a 
clipping breeze, and to carry, in nautical phrase. 
a bone in her mouth. 

J. R. Lower, The Biglow Papers: Introduc. 

fton. (1848) 
See how she leaps . 
bone in her mouth. 

Loncre.L.ow, The Golden Legend. Pt. v. (1851) 


. and speeds away with a 


13 
He made no manier bones ne stickyng, but 
went in hande to offer up his ownly son 
Nicotas Upatt, Apothkegms from Erasmus: 
Luke i, 28. (1548) “To make no bones” about 
a thing, i.e. to treat it without formality or 
evasion, a proverbial phrase whose origin has 
been forgotten. 
They haue made no bones at it to say. 
Ricwarp SHACKLOCK, The Begynnyng of Her. 
esyes in Oure Tyme, fo. 14. (1565) 
What matter soever is intreated of, they never 
make bones in it. 
Joun Μακρεςκ, Book of Notes, p. 325. (1581) 
Hee .. . makes no bone 
To swear by God (for, bee beleeves there's none). 
Josava Sytvesres, tr, Du Bartas,liiv,4.(1598) 
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11 make no bones on’t. 
Sir SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours: Epilogue. (1663) 
“OQ, don’t make any bones about it!” he inter- 
rupted. 
R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 25. (1894) 


1 
The bone that hath fallen to thy lot, whether 
it be good or evil, gnaw it. 

Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Stra. (c. 1050) 


2 
Bones bring meat to town, meaning, Difficult 
and hard things are not altogether to bee 
reiected. 
Unxnown, Berkeley MSS, iii, 31. (1639) 
We have an English proverb that bones bring 
meat to town. 
THomas Futrer, The Profane State: The Life 
of Andronicus. (1642) 
The bones bears the beef home. 
James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 337. (1721) 
‘An answer to them who complain that there 


are so many bones in the meat they are 
buying.” 


BONEHEAD 


3 
Some boneheaded mule displayed character- 
istic traits. 

A. J. Dickson, Across the Plains, Ὁ. 143. (1864) 

Bonehead. 

CHARLES Dryven, reviving an old word, in a 
newspaper article describing the famous play 
in which Fred Merkle, first baseman of the 
New York Giants, failed to touch second 
base in the deciding game of the 1908 cham- 
pionship series, at Polo Grounds, New York 
City, 23 Sept. —an error which lost the game 
for the Giants and resulted in a riot. See 
SULLIVAN, Our Times, iii, 541. 

That bone-head from the woods sat there, his 
mouth open. 

E. D. Biccers, Seven Keys to Baldpate. Ch. 8 
(1913) 

Yes, my little bonehead, you're lovely. 

Georcette Hever, Envious Casca, p. 8. (1941) 


4 
A few weeks’ more “boning” would brace me 
up to the mark. 

E. L. Dorsty, Midshipman Bob, p. 72. (1886) 

i.e. hard studying, using the bonehead. 

I have known the General to ‘bone-up,’ as his 
West Point phrase expressed it, on the smallest 
details of some question at issue. 
; E.B. Cusrer,7enting on the Plains.Ch.9.(1887) 


Get out of here before you make any more 
boners. 
Vircinta Paeapug, The Case of the Grieving 
Monkey, p. 267. (1941) A boner is, of course, 
a stupid action or remark by a bonehead. 
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I am a man of one book. (Homo unius libri.) 


St. Tuomas Aguras (c. 1260), referring to 
the fact that he read only the Bible. 
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Aquinas was once asked, with what compendium 
a man might become learned. He answered, “By 
reading of one book.” {i.e. by knowing one sub- 
ject thoroughly.] 

Jeremy Tayior, Life of Christ. Pt. ii, sec. 12. 
(1675) 

Woe be to him that reads but one book. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1144. (1640) 
From one that reads but one book . . . the Lord 
deliver us. 

HowEL.t, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 7. (1659) 
God keep me from the man that had but one 
thing in mind. 

James Ke try, Scottish Proverbs, p. 115. (1721) 
He who has long been intimate with one great 
author, will always be found to be a formidable 
antagonist; . . . he is like a man who ever sleeps 
in armour ready at a moment! The old Latin 
proverb reminds us of this fact, Cave ab khomine 
unius libri: Be cautious of the man of one book! 

Isaac D’IsraELi, Curtosities of Literature: The 
Man of One Book. (1817) 

God deliver me from a man of one book. (Dios 
me libra de hombre de un libro.) 

Tuomas Fre.ormnc, Proverbs of All Nations, p. 
15. (1824) A Spanish proverb. “That is,” 
Fielding explains, “from a man who has 
studied only one subject, and is constantly 
referring to it, to the fatigue of his auditors.” 

The homo unius libri is indeed proverbially for- 
midable to all conversational figurantes. 

Rosert Soutuey, The Doctor, Ὁ. 164. (1848) 
“T fear the man of one book” is a classic proverb. 

Justin McCagtay, Portraits of the Sixties, p 
152. (1903) 

We all have at least one book in us. 

aren Dary, Deadly Nightshade, Ὁ. 175. 

(1940 


7 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Studées. (1612) 
Some Books are onely cursorily to be tasted of. 
Tuomas Futter, Holy State: Of Books .(1642) 
Every book must be chewed to get out its juice 
(Tza tzi yao yao ch‘u chih chiang lai.) 
Wirtitram Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No 
548. (1875) 


8 
Books will speak plain, when counsellors 
blanch. 


Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Counsel. (1612) 


9 

Alonso of Arragon was wont to say of him- 
self, “That he was a great necromancer, for 
that he used to ask counsel of the dead”: 
meaning books. 

Francis Bacon, Apothegms. No. 105. (1625) 
After the Latin proverb, “Optimi consiliarii 
mortui” (The dead are the best advisers). 

He is a great Necromancer, for he asks counsel of 
the Dead [i.e. of books). 

Hraseat, Jocula Prudentum. No. 1149. (1640) 

Studious let me sit, 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead. 

Jamxs Twomson, Seasons: Winter ,].431.(1720) 
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Dead counsellors are likewise most instructive, 
because they are heard with patience and with 
reverence. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 87.(1750) 
My days among the Dead are 
Rosert SoutHey, My Days among the Dead 
Are Passed. (1797) 
He breaks his fast 
With Aristotle, dines with Tully, takes 
His watering with the Muses, sups with Livy. 
Joun Frercuer, The Elder Brother. Act i, sc 
2. (1637) 
No prince fares like him; he breaks his fast with 
Aristotle, dines with Tully, drinks tea at Helicon, 
sups with Seneca. 
Correy Cisser, Love Makes a Man. Act i, sc. 
1. (1700) 


1 
The reason why so few good books are written 
is that so few people that can write know 
anything. 
Walter Bacenor, Literary Studies: 
speare. (1879) 


You, O Books, are the golden vessels of the 
temple. . . . burning lamps to be held ever 
in the hand. 
RICHARD DE Bury, BisHop or DurHAM, Philo- 
biblion. Ch. 15. (1345S) 
Books are the shrine where the saint is. 
Francis Bacon, Letter to Sir Thomas Bodley. 
(1605) 
The monument of vanish’d minds. 
Srr Wirttam = Davenant, Gondibert. 
canto 5. (1651) 
Books, the children of the bra 
JonaTHAN Swrrt, The Tule a a Tub. Sec. 1. 
(1704) 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 
ει Cowper, The Task. Bk.viJ.98.(1784) 
Books are the blessed chloroform of the mind. 
Rosert Cuamsers, What English Literature 
Gives Us. (1835) See also Dioporvus Sicu- 
Lus, under LIBRARY. 
Books are men of higher stature. 
E. B. Browninc, Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 
St. 49. (1850) 
Books are sepulchres of thought. 
H. W. Loncrettow, The Wind Over the Chim- 
ney. St. 8. (1864) 


3 
A great book, a great evil. (μέγα βιβλίον, μέγα 
κακόν.) 

CaLLIMACHUS, Aitia. Bk. iii, 72. Frag. 359. (c. 
250 s.c.) The phrase has been rendered in 
various ways: “A big book, a great evil,” 
“A big book, a big evil,” “A big book is as 
bad as a great misfortune.” Callimachus was 


Shake- 


Bk. ii, 


probably g for conciseness 
Oftentimes it falls out (which Cellizes Callimachus taxed 
of old) a great book is a great mischie 
Rossxr Burton, Anatomy of Mcloncholy 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
A book is a great evil. 
oszru Appison, The Spectator, 23 July, 17... 
“Quoted as “the famous Greek p " The 


«<ontext shows that Addison letarpreted the 
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te 


ἀλβ των correctly as referring to size, na 
meri 
The a fault of all books is that they are ἴοι. 
long. (Le défaut unique de tous les ouvrage: 
c’est d’étre trop longs.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 628. (1746) 
Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold 
readily in your hand, are the most useful after all 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. (c. 1770) See Hawkins, 

Johnsoniana. No. 197. 
A fig for big books! We like only the little format 
which slips into the pocket. (Fi des gros livres! 
Nous ne voulons pas que de petit format qu 
marche avec nous.) 

Jures Janin. Le Livre, p. 109. (1839) 
Callimachus was in accordance with the spirit οἱ 
the age when he proclaimed “4 great book” to be 

a great evil,” and sought to confine poetical 
activity within the narrowest limits both of sub- 
ject and space. 

ΒΕ. C. Seaton, Introduction to Apollonius Rko- 

dius, p. ix. (1921) 


4 
Great knowledge you have gained from books, 
tis true, 
But don’t forget that life can teach you some- 
thing too. 
(Cum tibi contigerit studio cognoscere multa, 
fac discas multa a vita te scire doceri. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 48. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Deep vers’d in books and shallow in himself. 
Mitton, Paradise Regained. Bk.iv,).328.(1671) 
Books teach us very little of the world 
Ouiver ΟΟΙΓΌΒΜΙΤΗ, Letter to Henry Gold- 
smith, Feb., 1759. 
Sleep over books and leave mankind unknown. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Author, 1. 20. (1763) 
Books without the knowledge of life are useless. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (c. 1775) Mas. Pivzzi, 
Johnsoniana. 
We can not learn men from books. 
Benyamin Disrakt, Vivian Grey. Bk. v, ch. 1. 
(1824) 
Books are a triviality. Life alone is great. 
THomas Carty e, Journal, 29 May, 1839. 
The proper study of mankind is books. 
Avpous Hux ey, Chrome Yellow. (1926) 


δ 
Out of olde bokes, in good feith. 
Cometh al this newe science that men lere. 
Cuaucer (?), The Parlement of Foules: 
Proem, 1. 24. (ς. 1382) 
I care little for new books, because the old ones 
seem to me more full and more pithy. (Je ne me 
prends gueres aux nouveaux, pour ce que i¢s 
anciens me semblent plus pleins et plus roides.) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 10. (1580) 
Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value 
from the stamp and esteem of ages through 
which they have passed. 
Sm σα Tempie, Ancient and Modern 
Learning. (c. 1690) 
Books, like metals, require to be stamped with 
some valuable effigies before they become popular. 
με τὸς ne The Twin Rivals: Preface. 


The volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very 
well serve to amuse the curious; but the works 
of the moderns, like the current coin of a king- 
dom, are much better for immediate use. 

Otiver Gotpsmitu, The Citizen of the World. 

Letter 75. (1760) 

The great drawback in new books is that they 
prevent our reading the old ones. (Le grand in- 
convénient des livres nouveaux, c’est qu’ils nous 
empéchent de lire les anciens.) 

JoszpH Jousert, Pensées. No. 250. (1810) 
Old Books are best! With what delight 
Dues “Faithorne fecit” greet our sight. 

Bevery Cuew, Old Books Are Best. (c. 1900) 
What [Walter Pater] is condemning is the. . 
encrusting the mind with prejudices and habits, 
the tendency, as Charles Lamb wittily said, 
whenever a new book comes out, to read an old 
one. 

A. C. Benson, From a College Window, p. 297. 

(1907) 


1 
Lo, here a little volume, but great book! 
Ricuarp Crasuaw, Prayer Prefixed to a Little 
Prayer-Book, }. 1. (a. 1649) 


2 
The sauce of the book. (La salsa del libro.) 
Isaac D’Ismarri, Curtosities of Literature: 
Prefaces. (1791) An Italian proverb, refer- 
ring to prefaces. The French sometimes call 
“the surly pomposity of prefaces” “La 
morgue littéraire.” 


One who steals a book cannot be reckoned 
a thief. 

Justus Dooritte, Chinese vocabulary, ii, 677. 
(1872) i.e. since he steals it for his own im- 
provement, he is not to be blamed. But 
bibliophiles reckon book-thefts the most 
serious of all, and many monitions have been 
composed to prevent them. Here is one dat- 
ing from 1578: 

This boke is one thing, the halter another, 
He that stealeth the one may be sure of the other. 

A very common one about the middle of the 
19th century was: 

Steal not this book, my honest friend. 
For fear the gallows be thine end. 

Since theft was no longer punished by hang- 
ing, the inference was that theft would lead 
to assault, and eventually to murder. A more 
elaborate one, to be written under the own- 
er's name on the flyleaf, was: 

Steal not this book, for fear or shame. 
For it is in its owner’s name; 

And when you’re dead, the Lord will say, 
, Where is that book you stole away ?” 


Of making many books there is no end. 
(Faciendi plures libros nullus est finis. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 12.(¢.900 B.C.) 
Solomon saith truly, Of making many Books there 
is no end, so insatiable is the thirst of men therein. 

ἜΠΗ Futrer, The Holy State: Of Books. 

2 
Nay, there thou Hest, my friend, 
In writing foolish books there is no end. 
THomas Furrer, The Holy State: Of Books. 
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Fuller says this was written by a wit under 
the Finis of a “witlesse Pamphlet.” And, as 
Voltaire added, “The multitude of books is 
making us ignorant.” 

Of writing many books there is no end. 

E. B. Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk. i,).1.(1856) 
Didymus the scholar wrote four thousand books. 
in which he investigates Homer’s birthplace, the 
true mother of Aeneas, whether Anacreon was 
more of a rake than a sot, whether Sappho was 
a prostitute, and other questions the answers to 
which, if found, should forthwith be forgotten 
And then people complain that life is short! (J 
nunc et longam esse vita nega.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxviii, sec. 37 
(c. A.D. 65) 


§ 

I had better never see a book than to be 
warped by its attraction clean out of my own 
orbit, and made a satellite instead of a sys- 
tem. 

R. W. Eacerson, The American Scholar, 1837. 
Some books leave us free and some books make 
us free. 

EMERSON, Journals, 22 Dec., 1839. 


Pollio who values nothing that’s within, 
Buys books as men hunt beavers—for their 
skin. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Some books we read, tho’ few there are that hit 
The happy Point where Wisdom joins with Wit 
That set fair Virtue naked to our View, 

And teach us what is decent, what is true. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 


Learning hath gained most by those books 
by which the Printers have lost. 
Tuomas Futver, Holy State: Of Books.(1642) 


8 
A Book that is shut, is but a Block. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 23. (1732) 


9 
Some books are read in the parlour and some 
in the kitchen, but the test of a real genuine 
book is that it is read in both. 

T. C. Harrsurton (Sam Sricx). Wise Saws 


Ch. 19. (1843) 
10 


Bookes giue not wisdome where none was 
before, 
But where some is, there reading makes it 
more. 
Sir ory Harincton, Epigrames. Bk. i. epig. 2 
(1612 
Who, without books, essavs to learn. 
Draws water in a leaky urn. 
Austin Dosson, 4 Bookman’s Budget (1885) 


11 
My Book and Heart Shall never part. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Hares (?), The New England 
Primer. (ς. 1687) 


12 
Now go, write it before them in a table, and 
oe ᾿ in a book. (In libro diligenter exara 
illud. 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxx, 8. (c. 725 B.C.) 
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To speak loosely and without book [i.e. from 
memory ]. 

J. R. Lower, y Study Windows,p.257.(1870) 
Recite according to the book. (Chao pén hsiian 
k‘o.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

41. (1875) 


Oh that my words were now written! oh that 
they were printed in a book! (Quis mihi tribuat 
ut scribantur sermones mei? quis mihi det ut 
exarentur in libro.) 

Old Testament: Job, xix, 23. (c. 350 B.c.) 
“Exarentur,” of course, means “noted down,” 
not “printed.” 

When found, make a note of. 

Dickens, Dombey & Son. Bk. i, ch. 15. (1846) 
Repeated frequently by Captain Cuttle 
throughout the story. 

I cannot live without books. 
Tuomas Jerrerson,Letier to John Adams,1815. 


5 
All books are either dreams or swords, 
You can cut, or you can drug, with words. 
Amy Lowe tt, Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, 
1. 292. (1914) 


6 
We profit little by books we do not enjoy. 
Str Joun Lussocx, The Pleasures of Life. Ch. 
3. (1887) 


1 
Behold, my desire is . . . that mine adversary 
had written a book. (Ut desiderium meum 


. . librum scribat ipse qui iudicat. ) 7 
Old Testament: Job, xxxi, 35. (c. 350 B.C.) Far more seemely were it for thee to haue 
2 thy Studie full of bookes, then thy pursse full 
When I would know thee ... my thought | of mony. 
looks Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 192. (1579) 


A fashion is but a daies wearing and a booke but 
an houres reading. 
Bookes be stale when they be printed in that 
they be common. 
We commonly sce the booke that at Easter lyeth 
bounde on the Stacioners stall, at Christmasse to 
be broken in the Haberdashers shop [as wrap- 
ping paper]. 
Gentlemen vse bookes as Gentlewomen handle 
their flowers, who in the morning stick them in 
their heads and at night strawe them at their 
heeles. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: To 

the Gentlemen Readers, p. 205. (4580) 


Upon thy well-made choice of friends and 


Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 
In making thy friends books. and thy books 
friends. 
Ben Jonson, Epigrams. No. 86. (1612) 
While you converse with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here—my books. 
THomas Sueriwan, My Books. (c. 1730) 
The best companions are the best books. 
Lorp CRESTERFIELD, Letters to Lord Hunting- 
don. No. 3. (c. 1760) 
Mv books are friends that never fail me. 
THomas Carty_e, Letter to His Afother, 17 
March, 1817. 
We should choose our books as we would our 
companions, for their sterling and intrinsic merit. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Volume ii, No. 181. 
(1820) A variation of the Spanish proverb. 
“Libros y amijos pocos y buenos” (Books 


8 . 
Away with thy books! Be no longer drawn 
: Sec. 3. 
and friends should be few and good). What need of books these truths to tell, 


aside by them: it is not allowed. (dee τὰ 

βιβλία’ μηκέτι ong ov δέδοται.) 
Marcus Αὐ κει τας, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 174) The injunction is repeated in 


A good book is the best of friends, the same | Which folks perceive who cannot spell? 
to-day and forever. ; Matruew Prior, Alma. Canto iii, |. 590.(1718) 
Mastin F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of | & wicked book is the wickeder, because it cannot 
Reading. (1838) repent. 
“Man delights me not,” often, ‘nor women,” but Grorce Futter, Gnomologia. No. 457. (1732) 
books Some books are lies frae end to end. 
Are the best of good comrades in loneliest nooks. Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook, \. τ. (1785) 
Anprew Lanc, To the Gentle Reader. (1888) | Good books are among the most precious of bless- 
ings to a people; bad books among the worst of 
curses. 
ΒΡ, Wuippre, Essays: Romance of Rascality. 
(1849) 
There is no worse robber than a bad book. (Non 
ν᾽ é il pexgior ladro d’un cattivo libro.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 77. (1883) 
Most books, indeed, are records less 
Of fulness than of emptiness. 
WILiiaM ALLINGHAM, Writing. (1900) 


3 
Say by the book. Signifying that we firmly 
believe what they say; so that they need not 
swear it. 

James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 242.(1721) 
To KISS THE BOOK, see under Kiss. 


4 
Sainct Paule ... speaketh not without 
booke, but of experience. 
Anprew Kixcsmy.t, A Viewe of Mans Estate, 
12. (c. 1569) 
He is quite beside the book [i.e. mistaken]. 
Wriam Warnes, Parocemiologia, p. 32.(1672) 
I do not speak wholly without book. 
Joun Locks, Toleration. Sec. 2. (1692) 


9 

Go forth, my book, to bear my greeting for 

me. (Vade salutatum pro me, liber.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 70. (c, Α. Ὁ. 85) 


A oe ete 


Go, 116] book, go litel myn tregedie, 
Ther god thy maker yet, er that he dye, ... 
And kis the steppes, wher-as thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovyde, Omer, Lucan, and Stace. 
CHAUceR (0), Trotlus, v, 1786. (c. 1380) 
Go now, my little Book, to every place 
Where my first Pilgrim has but shown his face. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: The 
Author's Way of Sending forth His Second 
Part. (1678) 
Go, little Book! from this my solitude; 
I cast thee on the waters,—-go thy ways: 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 
The World will find thee after many days. 
Rosert Soutuey, Lay of the Laureate: L’En- 
vot. (1816) Parodied by Byron, Don Juan, 
i, 222. 
Go forth, my little book! pursue thy way; 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the good. 
Wittiam Worpswortn, Memorials of a Tour 
on the Continent. No. 37. (1820) 
Go, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Envoy. (1890) 


1 
Those books they praise, but these they read. 
(Laudant illa sed ista legunt.) 

Martiar, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 49. (c. Α.Ὁ. 
90) Martial is saying that everybody affects 
to admire the classic tragedics. but when it 
comes to reading, they read lighter things, 
such as his epigrams. 

2 


Do you wonder, Theodorus, why it is that, 
despite your entreaties, I have never given 
vou my books? I have an excellent reason: 
lest you should give me yours. 
(Non donem tibi cur mcos libellos 
Oranti lotiens et exigenti 
miraris, Theodore? Magna causa est: 
dones tu mihi ne tuos libellos. ) 

MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 73. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 


3 
The readers and the hearers like my books. 
And yet some writers cannot them digest; 
But what care I? for when T make a feast 
I would my guests should praise it, not the 
cooks. 
( gs et auditor nostros probat, Aule, libel- 
Os, 
sed quidam exactos esse pocta negat. 
hon nimium curo: nam cenae fercula nostrae 
malim convivis quam placuisse cocis. ) 
Maatiat, Epigrams. Bk. ix, epig. 81. (A. p. 93) 
Sir John Harington, tr. 
I have not made my book more than my book 
as made me. (Je n’ay pas plus faict mon livre, 
que mon livre πιὰ faict.) 
Montaione, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 18. (1580) 
Pray thee, take care, that tak’st my book in hand, 
To read it well; that is, to understand. 
Ben Jonson, Epigrams. No. 1. (1612) 
Better ‘twere my Book were dead 
Than to live not perfected. 
Rosert Herricx, His Request to Julia, (1648) 
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Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so; 
Some said, It might do good; others said, No. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: The 
Author's Apology for His Book. (1678) 
The best part of every author is in general to be 
found in his book. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (c. 1770) HILL, Johnsonian 
Miscellanies, ii, 310. 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print, 
A book's a book, although there’s nothing in’t. 
Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, 1. 51. (1809) 
When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 
“His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 
4 HILAIRE BELLOc, On His Books. (c. 1910) 


Books are not absolutely dead things... . 
As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. 
Joun MILTON, Areopagitica. Sec. 6. (1644) 

Laws die, books never. 

Loxp Lytton, Richelieu. Act i, sc. 2. (1838) 
The one invincible thing is a good book; neither 
malice nor stupidity can crush it. 

GeorcE Moore, Impressions and Opinions: A 

Great Poet. (1891) 


5 
To each age belongeth its own Book. 
MouwamMMeEp, The Aoran, xiii, 38. (c. 622) 


There are more books about books than abo"! 

any other subject. (Il ya... plus de livres 

sur les livres, que sur aultre sujet.) 
Monraicxe, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 


7 
The book is doubly gifted: it moves to laugh 
ter, and by its counsel teaches a wise man how 
to live. (Duplex libelli dos est: quod msum 
movet.{et quod prudenti vitam= cons‘lio 
monet.) 
Prarprus, Fables: Bk. i. Prologue. (c. 25 B.c.) 
Wear the old coat and buy the new book. 
Austin Puetrs, Theory of Preaching. (1881) 


8 

No book is so bad but some profit mav he 
gleaned from it. (Nullum esse hbrum tam 
nialum, ut non aliqua parte prodessct.) 

Priny THE Exoer. Afarim. (c. a.p. 70) As 

quoted by Priny tHe Youncer, Epistles,vit.‘ 
There’s no book so bad but has some good in it 
(No hay libro tan malo que no tenga algo bueno ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, Pt. ii, ch. 3, 59. (1615) 
Quoting Pliny. 
A wise man, like a good refiner, can gather gold 
out of the drossiest volume. 

Joun Micron, Areopagitica. Sec. 28. (1644) 
Take up any book, even down to a jest-book. 
it is still better than nothing. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 30 Oct., 1747. 
The foolishest book is a kind of leaky boat on a 
sea of wisdom; some of the wisdom will get in 
anvhow. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Poet at the Break fast- 

Table. Ch. 11. (1872) 
You cannot open a book without learning some- 
thing. (Κ΄ αἱ chiian yu i.) 
δια Scarsorovon, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
S45. (1875) 
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Since you cannot read all the books which 
you may possess, it is enough to possess only 
as many books as you can read. (Cum legere 
non possis, quantum habueris, satis est habere, 
quantum legas.) 
2 one Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec. 4.(¢. a. Ὁ. 64) 


You two are book-men. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 2, 35. 
(1595) 
You, so great a booke-man. 
BisHop RicHarp Montacut, Diatribae, 403. 
(1621) 
I am a book-man 
J. R. Lowe... (1870) Used as motto by The 
Bookman. 


In the four quarters of the globe, who reads 
an American book? 
Sypney SMITH, Review of Seybert’s Annals of 
the U.S. in Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1820. 


4 
For Learning’s mighty Treasures look 
In that deep Grave a Book. 
Swrrt, Ode to Sir William Temple, }. 35.( 1689) 


δ 
The reader’s fancy makes the fate of books. 


(Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli.) 

TERENTIANUS Mavrus, De Litteris, de Syllabis, 
de Metris, 1. 1286. (c. A.D. 150) More liter- 
ally, “In proportion to the capacity of the 
reader books have their fates”; more freely, 
“You can’t tell beforehand which books will 
catch the reader’s fancy.” Often shortened to, 
“Habent sua fata libelli.” 


6 

Everywhere have I sought rest and found it 
not, except sitting apart in a nook with a 
little book. (In omnibus requiem quaesivi et 
non inveni, nisi seorsum sedans in angulo 
cum libello.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, /nscription, on his picture 
at Zwoll, Holland, where he is buried. It is 
supposed to have been written by him in his 
copy of De Imitatione Christi, and is credited 
to him by Rosweyd in his preface to the 1617 
edition. It will be noted that “nook” is a 
literal translation of “angulus,” which An- 
drews defines as “a retired, unfrequented 
pe a nook, corner, lurking-place. ” “Nook” 

has been a favorite rhyme for “book”; Leigh 
Hunt uses it in The Story of Rimini, and 
Longfellow in Morituri Salutamus, |. 232 
O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out; 
With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete cryes all about; 
Where I mate Reade al] at my case, 
Both of the Newe and Olde, 
For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke 

Is better to me than golde. 

Jous δον. (c. 1880) The attribution is on 
the authority of Austin Dobson, who stated 
that Wilson, a London dealer in old books, 
had told him that he had written this stanza 
45 a motto for one of his second-hand book 
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catalogues. See Notes and Queries, Nov., 
1919, p. 297. It was first published in Alex- 
ander Ireland’s Book Lover's Enchiridion 
(1882). Ireland was evidently deceived by 
it, for he called it an “old English song.” So 
did Sir John Lubbock, who used it as the 
Sar for the third chapter of his Pleasures 
of Life 


7 
Homeliness is almost as great a merit in a 
book as in a house, if the reader would abide 
there. 
Η. Ὁ. THorgeau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 


8 

My books are at home to me at any time, for 
they are never busy. (Mihi vero omne tempus 
est ad meos libros vacuum; numquam enim 
sunt illi occupati.) 

Quintus TuseEro, to his uncle, Publius Afri- 
canus, When asked why he had come to visit 
his uncle instead of studying. (129 B.c.) See 
Cicero, De Re Publica, i, 9. 


9 
Few, but full of understanding, are the books 
of the library of God. 
MARTIN FARQUHAR Tupper, Proverbial Philos- 
ophy: Of Recreation. (1838) 


10 

As useless to recommend a good book as to 
excuse a bad one. (Aussi inutile pour faire 
valoir un bon ouvrage, que pour en justifier 
un mauvais. ) 

Vauvenarcues, Réflexions. No. 627. (1746) 

11 

There is no such thing as a moral or an im- 
moral book. Books are well written or badly 
written, 

Oscar Wipe, Dorian Gray: Preface. (1890) 
12 
He is out of our bokes, and we out of his. 

Unknown, The Parlyment of Deuylles, p 47 

(1509) 
If you folowe theym, you are oute of youre boke 

Hucn Latimer, Sermons before Edward ΜΡ]. 

p. 68. (1549) 
And I (quoth he) crosse the quyte out of my 
books. 

Joun Hevwooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
His villanies . . are too many to be described 
in my Blacke Booke. 

Ropert Greene, The Blacke Bookes Messenger 

(1592) 
I see, lady, the gentleman {s not in your books. 

Suakesprare, Much Ado about Nothing, |, 1, 

79. (1598) 
He comes not in my books. 
Braumont ανὸ Fietcner, The Widdow. Act I. 
(c. 1613) 
So odious to him, and farre out of his books. 

Bisuop Mires Suyrtn, Sermons, p. 4. (c. 1624) 
You’re not in my book. 

J. K. PAvtoine,The Buchtails.Act v,sc.1.(1815) 
At that time [they] were in his bad books. 

Witiam Perry, History of the Church of Eug- 

land, i, 12. (1861) 


BOOT 


BOOT 
See also Shoe 


1 
To sit in tight boots. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 543. 
(1855) To be ill at ease. 


2 
I'll stick to you like old boots. 
Mary E. Brappon, Sir Jasper. Ch. 27. (1865) 


3 
With a tongue like that, if you had the chance, 
you would lick a rustic’s clogs. (Ista cum 
lingua, si usus veniat tibi, possis | culos et 
crepidas lingere carpatinas.) 
CaTuLtus, Odes. No. xcviii, 1. 3. (c. 57 B.C.) 
To grease one’s boots. (Ungere gli stavile.) 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 198. (1813) 
To cajole or flatter. 
Sweezer’s very intimit with the squire’s folks— 
a kind o’ bootlicker tew ’em. 
Frances M. WuHiItcHer, The Widow Bedott 
Papers. Ch. 27. (c. 1850) 
Some [students are} very apt to linger after 
recitation to get a clearer knowledge of some pas- 
sace. They are Beollicks (bootlickers) and that 
is known as Booltlicking. 
B. H. Harr, College Words, p. 24. (1851) 


4 
They that are booted are not always readv. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 88. (1640) 


5 
The way to keep a man out of the mud is to 
black his boots. 

M. Loaner, An Englishman's Castle. Ch. 7. 
(1909) So “mothers who believe in this ‘old 
saving’ dress their sons as well as they pos- 
sibly can.” 


6 
A young man "too big for his boots.” 
Sin Hernert MAXweLr, Life of W A. Smith, 
p. 34. (1894) 
7 
Their wordes should haue twoo senses, and 
one boote serue for either legge. 
Sir Tomas More, The Debellacyon of Salem. 
(1533) 
The young woman as owns that house has got 
the boot on the other leg 
G. J. Wayte-Mexvitte. General Bounce. Ch. 
16. (1855) 
Here . . . the boot is on the other leg, and Civ- 
ilization is ashamed of her arrangements in the 
presence of a savage. 
Winston Crurcniny, Afy African Journal Ch. 
3. (1908) 
A ON OTHER FOOT, see under SHUE 


To talk about boots. (Parler a propos de 
bottes.) 

Ουοιν, Curiosités Francoises, p. 41. (c. 1525) 
The phrase, which is proverbial French for 
talking irrelevantly, is said to have origi- 
nated when a suitor at the court of Francois 
I, who had been “debouté” (decided against 
in a suit), told the King by mistake that he 
had been “debotté”"—-debooted. 
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Talking of boots. (A propos de bottes.) 
Jean Francois Recnarp, Le Distrait. (1697) 
Apropos of nothing—a phrase introducing 
an irrelevant remark. 


Over shoes, over boots. 
ROBERT SANDERSON, Sermons, ii, 248. (1648) 
Over boots, over shoes. 
Henry Fou.is, Historie of Wicked Plots, etc., 
p. 67. (1662) 


10 
To boot and saddle again they sound. 

Str JouHn VANBRUGH, Aesop. Fab. ii. (1697) 
The Sound was chang’d to Boots and Saddles. 

Sir Ricuarp STEELE, The Tatler. No.51.(1709) 
Our trumpets blew “Boot-and-saddle.” 

James Grant, Harry Ogilvie. Ch. 12. (1856) 
Boots and Saddles. 

ELIZABETH Bacon Custer. Title of a book of 

reminiscences. (1885) 
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11 
When good Sir Peter boozes with the squire. 
Georce Cotman, Epilogue to The School for 
Scandal. (1777) 
I won't sit in the kitchen and booze in the serv- 
ants’ hall. 
W.M. THacxeray, The Newcomes, i39.(1854) 
With few resources but to booze around the fire. 
.} R. Lowe i, My Study Windows,p.30.(1870) 


A boozer. From the verb to booze. 
anueyaun Day, Horizon. Act ii. (1871) 
1 


Booze and the blowens cop the lot. (Tout aux 
tavernes et aux fiells.) 

W. E. HEN.ey, tr., Villon’s Straight Tip to all 
Cross Coves. (1893) 


1 
Full little wit have men who sup on booze. 
(ὀλεγὰ φρονέουσιν οἱ χάλιν πεπωκότες.) 


ΣΈΒΒΡΟΝΝΣ (?), Fragments. Frag.72.(c.550 B. c.) 


He’ s quit his gun fighting as well as his booze. 
S. E. Wurtz, Arizona Nights, p. 322. (1907) 
They’ll drink you up like a bottle of booze. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Roads of Destiny, 
p. 374. (1909) 
I'm a devotee to the great joss Booze. 
O. Henry, Hel ping the Other Fellow. (1909) 
A drop of booze just takes that [low-spiritedness] 
off and makes him happy. 
Bernarp SHaw, Pygmalion. Act iii. (1912) 
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16 
He really bores me to a degree. 

FANNY Burney, Cecélia. (1782) A phrase which 
has perhaps developed into the more familiar 
“bored to death,” or “bored to tears.” 

And she became a bore intense 
Unto her love-sick boy. 
Ad S. Grtsert, Trial by Jury. (1875) 


δι passes, all breaks, all bores. (Tout passe, 
tout casse, tout lasse. ) 
CHARLES Canirr, Six Milles Proverbes. (1856) 
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Down here everything passes, everything bores, 
everything wears out. (Ici-bas tout passe, tout 
lasse, tout casse.) 
ἘΠΕ WENTWORTH, In the Balance, Ὁ. 38. 
1941) 


Ennui has made more gamblers than avarice, 
more drunkards than thirst, and perhaps as 
many suicides as despair. 

C. C. Corron, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 259. (1820) 


2 
The tedium of life. (Taedium vitae.) 
Autos Gertirus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. vi. (c. 
A.D. 150) 


All men are bores, except when we want them. 
O. W. Hotmes, Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 1, (1858) 


A tedious person is one a man would leap a 
steeple from, gallop down any steep hill to 
avoid. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: /mpertinens. (1636) 
The true bore is that man who thinks the world 
is only interested in one subject, because he him- 
self can only comprehend one. 

DIsRaEL!, Vivian Grey. Bk. v, ch. 6. (1826) 
Bore: a person who talks when you wish him to 
listen. 

Amsrose Brence,The Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 
A bore is a man who, when you ask him how he 
is, tells you. 

Bert Leston Taytor, The So-Called Human 

Race, p. 163. (1922) 


We often pardon those who bore us, but we 
cannot pardon those whom we bore. (Nous 
pardonnons souvent ἃ ceux qui nous ennuient, 
mais nous ne pouvons pardonner 4 ceux que 
nous ennuyons. ) 

La RocuerovucauLp, Maximes. No. 304. (1665) 
We are almost always bored by those whom we 
bore. (On s’ennuie presque toujours avec ceux 
que l'on ennuie.) 

La Rocurrovcauip, Moximes. No. 555. 
Extreme boredom serves to cure boredom. (L’- 
extréme ennui sert ἃ nous désennuyer.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Posthumes. No. 
432. Recalling the French proverb, “I! faut 
savoir s’ennuyer” (One must know how to 
bore oneself). 


6 
And so dull that the men who retailed them 
out-doors 
Got Ἔ ill name of augurs, because they were 
res. 
J. R. Lowent, A Fable for Critics, 1. $4. (1818) 
There was one feudal custom worth keeping, at 


least, 
poems bores made a part of each well-ordered 
east. 
2 J. R. νει, A Fable for Critics, 1. 1226. 


The well bred man should never consent to 
become a bore. (Dedecet ingenucs taedia ferre 


sui.) 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. li, 1. $30. (c. 1 B.C.) 


8 

Every species of mankind is good except the 
bore species. (Tous les genres sont bons hors 
le genre ennuyeux. ) 

Vorraire, L’Enfant Prodigue: Preface. (1736) 
The secret of being a bore is that of telling every- 
thing. (Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.) 

VoLralre, Discours. No. 6. (c. 1778) 


BORROWING 
See also Debt, Lending 
I~—Borrowing 


9 
He that buildeth his house with other men’s 
money, 
Is as one gathering stones for his sepulchre. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiastscus), 
xxi, 8. (c. 190 B.C.) 
The Borrower runs in his own debt. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Compensation.( 1841) 


10 
Who would borrow when he hath not, let him 
borrow when he hath. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.567.(1855) 


11 
Borrow from yourself. (A te mutuum sumes. ) 

Cato THe Exper, Fragments. No. 79. (c. 175 

B.c.) See Seneca, Ad Lucilium, cxix, 2. 
Borrow of your own table, (ἀπὸ τῆν ἰδίας dds auras 
τραπέζης.) 

Ῥιύταβοη, Aforalia: On Borrowing. Sec. 828A. 
(a.p. 97) A play upon words, for τραπέζα 
means bank as well as table. Plutarch is 
arguing that, rather than borrow, one should 
pawn his drinking-cups, his silver dishes, etc., 
and use pottery instead: i.e. borrow of his 
own resources. 

Better spare to have of thine own, than ask of 
other men. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 268. (1640) 

I had rather ask of my sire brown bread, than 
borrow of my neighbour's white. 

Georcr Herssrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 271 


12 
Stand and borrow, kneel and beg the return. 
5. G. Cuamepion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. The Germans 
have a proverb, “Borgen tbhut nur cinmal 
wohl” (Borrowing thrives but once). 


, 
He that will borrow must pay. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 246. (1639) 
He that borrows must pay with shame or 
Joss. Shame if he returns not as much as he has 
borrowed, loss if more, and it’s very hard to cut 
the hair. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 104. (1678) 

τ borrow as to repay by the very act of borrow- 

g. 

S. T. Corenmor, Table Talk, Ὁ. 111. (1830) 


14 
If one wants to know the real value of money, 
he needs but try to borrow some from his 
friends. 
Conrvucius, Analects. (c. 500 5...) See Tent 
Hew, Confucius Said It First, Ὁ. 87. 
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Would you know what money is, Go borrow 
some. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 376. (1640) 
If you would know the value of a Ducat, try to 
borrow one. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2801.(1732) 
From the Spanish, “Se quieres ver quanto 
vale un ducado, buscalo prestado.” 

If you’d know the value of Money, go and bor- 
row some. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1754. The French say, “Pour connaitre 
le prix de largent, il faut ¢tre obligé d’en 
emprunter.” 

If you want to learn the value of money, try to 
borrow some. 
SAMUEL WaRREN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 4. 

(1841) 


1 
Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon 
borrowing. (Ne fueris mediocris in conten- 
tione ex foenore. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclestasticus, xviii,33.(c. 190 B.C.) 
To borrow upon Usury bringeth on Beggary. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.6089.(1732) 


2 
He that lippens [trusts] to bon [borrowed] 
plowes, his land will ly ley [unplowed ]. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 1595) 
He that trusts to borrowed Ploughs, will have his 
Land lie fallow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2337.(1732) 


3 
Creditors are a superstitious sect, great ob- 
servers of set days and times. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


4 
Better buy than borrow. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 884. (1732) 
Borrow not too much upon Time to come. 
Tomas Εσπ πη, Gnomologia. No. 1007. 
Thou canst not fly high with borrowed Wings. 
Tomas Futter, Gnomologia No. 5033. 


5 
Who desires a short Lent, let him make a 
debt to be paid at Easter. 

James Hower, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng. (1659) 
He has but a short Lent, that must pay Money 
αἱ Easter. 

THOMAS Furtzr, Gnomologia. No.1865.(1732) 
He that would have a short Lent, Ict him borrow 
money to be repaid at Easter. 

Franx iin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
Lent seems short to him that borrows money to 
be paid at Easter. 

ΜΊΟΗΑΣΣ Dennam, Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (1846) 
Make a debt payable at Easter and you'll find 
Lent short. (Deve algo para Pascua, y hacersete 

corta la cuaresma.) 

Crartes Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 239. 

(1856) A Spanish proverb. 


Borrowing is not much better than begging. 
(Borgen ist nicht viel besser als betteln.) 
: Lessinc, Nathan der Weise. Act ii, sc. 9. (1779) 


Who borrows easily? He who pays punctually. 
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(ποῖος καλοδανειζέται. ὅποιος καλοπληρόνει.) 
ALEXANDER Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, Ὁ. 
111. (1831) See also under Pay MENT. 


Borrowing is an act of extreme folly and 
weakness. Have you money? Do not borrow, 
for you are not in need. Have you no money? 
Do not borrow, for you will not be able to 
pay. ... By so doing you will incur the de- 
rision of the proverb, “I am unable to carry 
the goat, so put the ox upon me.” (οὐ δύναμαι 
τὴν αἷγα φέρειν, ἐπί μοι θέτε τὸν βοῦν.) 
PrurarcH, Moralia: On Borrowing. Sec. 829F. 
(A.D. 97) 
The man who is once involved in debt remains a 
debtor all his life, exchanging, like a horse that 
has once been bridled, one rider for another. 
PLuTARCH, Moralia: On Borrowing. Sec. 830F. 
(A.D. 97) By borrowing from one usurer to 
pay off another. 


9 
Borrowing is the canker and death of every 
man’s estate. 
Sm Watter Rarecu, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. v. (1616) 


10 
Better patch up one’s old garment than bor- 
row the raiment of another man. 
Savi, Gultstan: Conclusion. (c. 1258) Also ren- 
dered, ‘Better to wear one’s own tatters than 
a broidered robe that is borrowed.” 
Borrowed Garments never fit well. 
Tuomas Fuirer, Gnomologia. No. 1008.(1732) 
A borrowed cloak does not keep one warm. 
Burcxnarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 171. (1817) 
The familiar phrase, “borrowed plumes,” is 
derived perhaps from Horace, “Furtivis nu- 
data coloribus” (Stripped of its stolen colors) 


11 
He that goeth a borowynge goeth a sorowynge. 

RicHARD TAVERNER, Translation of Erasmus, 
fo. 46. (1550) 

Who goeth a borrowing goeth a sorrowing. 

Tomas Tusser, Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandrie. Ch. 15. (1573) 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 104. (1678) 
Borgen macht sorgen. (Borrowing makes sorrow- 

ing.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Alma- 
nack, 1743. Quoting a German proverb. The 
French say, “Argent emprunté porte tris- 
tesse” (Borrowed money brings sorrow). 

Them ez borrows, sorrows. 

E. R. Sirt, A Baker's Duszen uv Wise Saw. 
(1883) 

Debt is slavery. “Who goes a-borrowing goes a- 
sorrowing.” 

Sm Joun Lussocn, The Use of Life. Ch. 3. 
(1894) An old jingle runs, “Loans and debts 

; Make worries and frets.” 

1 

A man came to him to hire two hundred dol- 
lars for thirty days. 

H. D. Troreau, Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
(2 March, 1852) 
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They hired the money, didn’t they ? 

Carvin Coo rior, referring to the borrowings 

of France and England during the first World 
War. (1925) 


1 
Let us all be happy, and live within our means, 
even if we have to borrer the money to do it. 
ArtemMus Warp (C. F. Browne), Science and 
Natural History. (1858) 


2 
Borowurd thynge wyll home agayne. 
UnKNowNn, Proverbs of Good Counsel. (c.1460) 
Borowed ware wyll home agayne. 
UNKNOWN, Parlement of Byrdes, 1.224.(c.1550) 
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II—Borrowing and Lending 


Acquaintance: A person whom we know well 
enough to borrow from, but not well enough 
to lend to. 

j Amrose Brerce,? he Devil’s Dictionary .( 1906) 


The world still he keeps at his staves end 
That need not to borrow and never will lend. 
Jonn Davies or Hererorp, The Scourge of 
Folly, ii, 45. (1611) 
He is well staiket [stocked] thereben, that will 
neither borrow nor len. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 1895) 


5 
Creditors have better memories than debtors. 
: ἘΚΑΝΚΙΙΝ, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


Not so good to borowe, as be able to lend. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
I need not borowe, nor I will not lend. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. 


7 
He begs of them that borrowed of him. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 170.(1721) 
“Spoken of a man who by his liberal, or 
squandering temper, has ruined an estate.” 


8 

He who cannot lend, let him take heed of bor- 
rowing. (Qui ne peult prester, qu'il se deffende 
d’emprunter. ) 

: Μονταῖονξ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 


The borrower is servant to the lender. (Qui 
accipit mutuum, servus est foenerantis.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The Borrower is a Slave to the Lender; the Se- 
curity to both. 

Franx.in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
He that borrows binds himself with his neighbor's 


rope. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 227. (1902) 
The Germans say, “Borghardt ist Lehnhardts 
pal (Mr. Borrow is the servant of Mr. 


10 
No one is so rich that he may not sometimes 
owe, nor any 80 poor that he may not some- 
times lend. (Il n’est si riche qui quelques foys 
ne doibue. II n’est si paouure, de qui quelques 
ἐν ρων Ne puisse emprunter.) 

BELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ili, ch. 5. (1545) 
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Nature hath not to any other end created man, 
but to borrow and lend. . . . Believe me, it is a 
divine thing to lend, to owe an heroic virtue. (Na- 
ture n’a créé home que pour prester ἃ emprun- 
ter... . Croyez que chose diuine est prester: 
debuoir est vertus Heroicque.) 

RaBELais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 4. 


11 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 75. (1600) 
The best way to keep your friends is never to owe 
them anything and never lend them anything. 
(Le meilleur moyen de conserver vos amis est de 
rien leur devoir et de ne jamais leur préter.) 
Pau pe Kock, L’Homme aux Trois Culottes. 
Ch. 3. (1844) 
The holy passion of Friendship is of so sweet and 
steady and loyal and enduring a nature that it will 
last through a whole lifetime, if not asked to lend 
money. 
Mark Twain, Pudd'nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


12 

Lend less than thou owest. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 133. (1605) 

13 


"Tis a very good world we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 
Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
Joun Wicmot, Earr or Rocuester, The 
World. (1675) Quoted by Washington Irving 
as the motto for Tales of a Traveller, pt. ii. 
Among the Divines there has been much Debate 
Concerning the World in its ancient Estate; 
Some say 't was once good, but now is grown bad, 
Some say 't is reformed of the faults it once had: 
I say 't is the best World, this that we now live in. 
Either to lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to borrow, to beg, or to get a Man's own, 
It is the worst World that ever was known. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richurd’s Alma- 
nack, 1742. The Chinese say, “If you don’t 
entreat their assistance, all men will appear 
good-natured.” 
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Now he [Nebridius]} lives in the bosom of 
Abraham. . . . For what other place is there 
for such a soul? (Nunc ille vivit in sinu 
Abraham. ... nam quis alius tali animue 
locus?) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. ix, ch. 3. (A.D 
397) Augustine also uses this phrase in De 
Anima (iv, 16, 24), where he states that by 
Abraham's bosom is meant “that remote and 
secret abode of quiet where Abraham is.” It 
has come to be a proverbial expression for 
Paradise. 

This day he sits in Abraham's bosom. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 72b. (c. 
A.D. 450) 

And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom (¢s 
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τὸν κόλπον ‘ASpadu): the rich man also died, and 
was buried; And in hell he lift up his cyes, being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom. 
New Testament: Luke, xvi, 22-23. (c. a.d. 65) 
The Vudgate is, “In sinum Abrahae.” 
With whom there is no place of toil, no burning 
heat, no piercing cold, . . . this place we call the 
Bosom of Abraham. (κόλπος ᾿Αβραάμ.) 
Fiavius Josepuus, Discourse to the Greeks 
Concerning Hades. (c. a.vp. 80) 
Crist .. that inn hiss Fader bosemm iss. 

OrmMIN, Ormulum, 1. 19391. (c. 1200) 

Oon of his disciples was restinge in the bosom of 
Jhesu. 

Joun Wycurr, tr., John, xiii, 23. (1382) 

The sons of Edward slIcep in Abraham’s bosom. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITT, iv, 3, 38. (1592) 
Swect peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham! 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I1, iv, 1, 103. (1595) 
Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur's bosom, 
if ever man went to Arthur's bosom. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 10. (1599) Mis- 

tress Quickly misquotes the proverbial phrase. 
I belicve he heartily wishes her in Abraham’s 
bosom. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Two or three old ladies, who are languishing to 
be in Abraham’s bosom, as the only man’s bosom 
to whom they can hope for admittance. 
Walpole, Lelter to John Chute, 3 Oct., 1765. 
Brewer, Dict. of Phrase and Fable, p. 5, 
cites a proverb, “There is no leaping from 
Delilah’s lap into Abraham's bosom,” i.e. 
those who live in sin must not expect to go 
to heaven. 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year. 

γι Worpsworth, Sffscellaneous Sonnets. 

Pt. i, sonnet 30. (1807) 


1 
They come home, to Mens Business and 
>OSOMS. 
Bacon, Essays: Epistle Dedicatory. (1625) 
The cause comes home to the bosom of every man. 
Unknown, Gentleman's Magazine. Vol. Ixxxviii, 
No. 2, p. 153. (1818) 


Within the bosom of his family. 
Jane Porter, Thaddeus of Warsaw.Ch.1.(1803) 
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A Boston man is the East wind made flesh. 
Tiromas G. Appleton (7), Epigram. (c. 1860) 
“Boston is a state of mind” has also been at- 
tributed to Appleton, as well as to Emerson 
and Mark Twain. 
Where the scrapples cat Biddle on Sunday 
Putrie Barry, The Philadelphia Story. Act i. 
(1939) 


4 
And this is good old Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells talk to the Cabots, 
And the Cabots talk only to God. 
J.C. Bosamwy, On the Aristocracy of Harvard 
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Recited at a mecting of Holy Cross men in 
Boston, 1905. 
I’ve never seen a Lowell walk, 
Nor heard a Cabot speak with God, 
But I enjoy good Boston talk 
And Boston beans and Boston cod. 
R.H.B. Locx want, In Praise of Boston.(c.1930) 
Here's to the town of New Haven, 
The home of the Truth and the Light, 
Where God talks to Jones in the very same tones 
That He uses with Hadley and Dwight. 
Ε. 5. Jones, On the Democracy of Yale. 


5 
Boston’s a hole, the herring-pond is wide. 
: BROWNING, Mr. Sludge “The Medium.” (1864) 


Boston State-house is the hub of the solar 
system. 

O. W. Horwes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast - 

Tuble. Ch. 6. (1857) 
That’s all 1 claim for Boston,—that it is the think. 
ing center of the continent, and therefore of the 
planet. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Breakfast - 

Table. Ch. 1. (1860) 
He left the metropolis and journeyed eastward 
toward the “Hub of the Universe.” 

FRANK Moore,Rebellion Records,v ji,600.(1862) 
Massachusetts has been the wheel within New 
England. and Boston the wheel within Massa- 
chusetts. Boston therefore is often called the “hub 
af the world,” since it has been the source and 
fountain of the ideas that have reared and made 
America. 

Rev. F. B. Zinkre, Last Winter in the United 

States. (1868) 
I soon found the country too far from the “hub 
of the Universe’ to suit my taste. 

C. B. Georce, Forty Years on the Rail. Ch. 4 

(1887) 


7 
Full of crooked httle streets; but I tell vou 
Boston has opened and kept open more turn- 
pikes that lead straight to free thought and 
free speech and free deeds than any other city 
of live men or dead men. 

O. W. σι εβ. The Professor at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 1. (1860) 

We say the cows laid out Boston. Well, there are 
worse surveyors. 

R. W. Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Wealth. 

(1860) 

One day, through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made ἃ trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail as all calves do... . 
That forest trail became a lane, 
That bent, and turned, and turned again, .. . 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare; ... 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

Sam Watrmr Foss, The Calj-Path. (1892) 


8 
It will be a cold day when Boston gets left. 


(Dies erit praegelida sinistra quum Bostonia. ) 
J. J. Rocur, The V-A-S-B. (1900) 
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1 
Every man his own Boswell. 

Ο. ἵν. Hotmes, Sub-title, The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table. A phrase which found its 
way, with a slight variant, into Oscar Wilde’s 
essay, The Critic as Artist. Wilde helped him- 
self to several of the good sayings in the Anu- 
tocrat. Appleton’s mot, quoted in the Axto- 
crat, “Good Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris,” was used by Wilde, with an introduc- 
tory, “They say,” in both The Picture of 
Dorian Gray and A Woman of No Impor- 
tance. “Give us the luxuries of life and we 
will dispense with its necessaries” is also used 
in Dorian Gray. 


2 
That propensity which, for want of a better 
name, we will venture to christen Boswellism. 
T. B. Macavutay, Essays (1860), i, 58. (1825) 
The relating of a thing in minute detail. 
But I have been Boswellizing to you. 
R. A. Vaucuan, Hours with the Mystics, i, 7. 
(1856) 
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Men that have bows bend them at need only; 
were bows kept forever bent they would 
break. Such too is the nature of men. Were 
they to be ever at serious work nor permit 
themselves a fair share of sport they would 
go mad or silly. 

Amasis, Kinc oF Ecyrt (c. $70 8.c.), when 
admonished because he spent half of every 
day carousing. See Herodotus, ii, 173. 

Straining breaks the bow, relaxation relieves the 
mind. (Arcum intensio frangit, animum remisso.) 

Pvatinrus Syrus, Sententiae. No.57.(c. 43 B.C.) 
You will soon break the bow, if you always keep 
it bent. (Cito rumpes arcum, semper si tensum 
habueris.) 

Paaeprvus, Fables. Bk. iii, fable 14. (c. 25 B.C.) 
The Italians say, “Arco siempre armado, o 
flojo, o quebrado” (The bow always bent 
grows slack or breaks). 

Apollo does not always stretch the bow. (Neque 
semper arcum | tendit Apollo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode x, 1. 19. (23 B.C.) 
That which lacks its alternations of repose will 
not endure. The bow, if you never cease to bend 
it, will grow slack. (Arcus, si numquam cesses 
tendere, mollis erit.) 

Ovio, Heroides, Epis. iv, 1. 91. (c. 10 B.c ) 

A bow, they say, breaks when too tightly 
stretched, but a soul when too much relaxed. 
(τόξον μὲν γάρ͵ ὥς φασιν͵ ἐπιτεινόμενον ῥήγνυται͵ 
ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἀνιεμένη͵ ) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: Old Men in Public A βαΐν:. 
Sec. 792D. (c. a.p. 95) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iv, v, 77, “Arcus tensus rumpitur.” 

The taut rope will break. (ἀπορραγήσεται 
τεινόμενον τὸ καλώδιον.) 

Diocentanvs, Adagia, ii, 89. (c. A. Ὁ. 125) Quot- 

an old Greek proverb, which Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, v, 67, renders “Funem abrumpere 
nimium tendendo.” 


The bowe will breake yf it be to sore bent. 

Mires CoverbDae, Christen State of Matry- 

monye. Sig. 11. (1541) 
A bow long bent, at length must waxe weake. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
By bending the bow too much, breake it in sunder. 

Sreraxno Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 192. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Too much bending breketh a bow. 

Joun NorRTHBROOKEA guinst Dicing,p.44.(1577) 
The bow the more it is bent ... the weaker it 
waxeth. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 46. (1579) 
A bow long bent at length waxeth weak. 

ΑΜ CaMpEen,Remains (1870) ,p.316.(1605) 
A bow that stands alwayes bent looseth its 
strength in the end. 

Duotey Nortu, Oeconomical Observations, Ὁ. 

123. (1669) 
Bows too long bent, grow weak. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1013.(1732) 
It’s a man’s duty never to miss an opportunity of 
recruiting his exhausted and care-worn frame .. . 
by enjoving a little innocent recreation: “nec sem- 
per tendit Apollo.” 

F.E.Sseotey, Frank Fairleehk. Ch. 52. (1850) 


4 

Penelope brought Vlixes bowe downe amonges 
the gentlemen, whiche came on wowing to 
her, that he which was able to bende it and 
drawe it, might inioye her. 

Rocer AscHaM, Toxophilus, Ὁ. 135. (1545) 
Their example has given me the confidence to try 
myself in this bow of Ulysses. 

Joun Dryven, All for Love: Preface. (1678) 
The bow of Ulysses, which none but its master 
could bend. 

Sik Jonn Herseuec, Studies in Natural Philos- 

ophy. Bk iti. ch 3. (1830) “To bend the bow 
of Ulysses.” proverbial for undertaking a 
task of great difficulty. See Homer, Odyssey, 
bk. xxi. 

5 

A wise mans bow goes with a two fold string. 

Jous Day, Ile of Guls. Act ii, sc. 2. (1606) 
TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW, See under STRING. 


6 
It is too late to unbend the Bow, when it is 
broken. 
Oswatp Dykes, Enelish Proverbs, Ὁ. 171 
(1709) See also under LATENESs. 


7 
They could not bend him vnto their bowe. 
Jousw Foxe, Actes and Monuments, iii, 12. 
(1631) Make him compliant to their will. 
Hoping by this means to bring him to his bowe. 
Henry Cocan,Vovages of Pinto. Ch. 72. (1633) 
They must have all men come to their bow. 
THomas Huppert, A Pill to Purge Formality, 
p. 22. (1650) 
Mansoul being wholly at his beck, and brought 
wholly to his bow. 
Joun Bunyan, The Holy War, p. 30. (1682) 


8 
Draw not thy bow before thy arrow be fixed. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1326.(1732) 
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If the bow is drawn taut, the arrow will fly 
fast. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
No. 379. (1937) 


2 

The one at variance with itself is drawn to- 
gether like harmony of bow or lyre. 
(διαφερόμενον αὐτὸ αὐτῷ συμφέρεσθαι, ὥσπερ 
ἁρμονίαν τόξου τε καὶ λύρας.) 

HERACLEITUS, Fragments. Frag. 45, Bywater. 
(c. 500 8. c.) The universe is held together by 
the strain of opposing forces, just as the right 
use of bow or lyre depends on opposite ten- 
sion. Quoted by Prato, Symposium, 187A. 

It is not well said of the archer that his hands at 
the same time thrust away the bow and draw it 
nigh, but we should rather say that there is one 
hand that puts it away and another that draws 
it to. 

Prato, Republic. Bk. iv, sec. 439C. (c. 375 B.C.) 

3 

A certain man drew a bow at a venture and 
smote the king of Israel. (Vir autem quidam 
tetendit arcum, in incertum sagittam dirigens, 
et casu percussit regem Israel.) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xxii, 34. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Repeated in 11] Chronicles, xviii, 33. 

“And your mother was an Indian,” said Lady 
Jane, drawing her bow at a venture. 
Mrs. LYNN Linton. Paston Carew.Ch.16.(1886) 
She draws a bow at a venture. 
A.E.W.Mason,House of the Arraw.Ch.26.(1924) 
I SHOT AN ARROW INTO THE AIR, see under ARROW. 


4 
We knowe to well the bent of Jackys bowe. 

ΤΥΌΘΑΤΕ, Mumming at Hertford, 198. (c. 1430) 
I, hauyng the bent of your vncles bow. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Do vou therefore thinke me eascly entised to the 
bent of your bow? 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 75. (1579) 
To have the bent of ones bow. 

Jounx Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 228. (1670) 

I have got the bent of his bow, ego illius sensum 
pulchré calleo. (I am perfectly acquainted with 
the bent of his disposition.) 

Ainsworth, Latin Dictionary: Bent. (1783) 

§ 
In your awin bow ye are owreschot. 

ALEXANDER ΜΟΝΤΟΌΜΕΕΙΕ, The Cherrie and the 

δίας. No. Ixxix, ]. 42. (ς. 1585) 
Learned men woulde . . . outshoote them in their 
owne bowe. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. ii, sec. 23. (1605) 
Because Rome maketh her universality such a 
masterpiece to boast of, let us see if the Greck 
church may not outshoot her in her own bow. 

Tromas Furrer, Holy War. Bk. iv, ch.6.( 1639) 
To outshoot a Man in his own Bow. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5212.(1732) 


He's a long-bow man. A Liar. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1678) 
In modern usage, “to draw the long-bow" 
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means rather to exaggerate than to lie, be- 
cause, perbaps, with the long-bow, as op- 
posed to the short, one can shoot far. 
They draw the long bow better now than ever. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xvi, st. 1.(1824) 
I can draw as long a bow as any Indian or author. 
T. C. Harispurton (Sam 51:10 Κ)ὶ, Wise Saws. 
Ch. 19. (1843) 
If he had recollected ...he would not have 
pulled that unlucky long-bow. 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 52. (1853) 
A habit of ever drawing the long bow. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Lady Higher 
Up. (1911) 
It is thought that Americans have a special 
talent for drawing the long bow. 
H.W. Trompson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ. 
128. (1939) 


7 
[They] love to go by the string rather than 
by the bow. 
Wacker, /diomatologia Anglo-Latina: Preface. 
(1690) i.e. prefer to go directly rather than 
roundabout. 


BOWDLERISE 


8 
Those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud in 
a familv. 
Dr. Tuomas Bown.er, Preface, to his Family 
Shakespeare, 1818. 
: Bowdlerised version would hardly be intelligi- 
nic. 
Freprric Harrison, Choice of Books, Ὁ. 63 
(1879) 
Evil counsellors who wished him to bowdlerise 
glorious John. 
GEORGE Saintssury, Dryden, ἢ. 9. (1881) 


BOWLS 


9 
Challenge her to bow!l.—I fear too much rub- 
bing. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 140. 

(1595) 
We'll play at bowls.—’Twill make me think the 
world is full of rubs. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, iii, 4, 4. (1595) 
He who plays at bowls will sometimes meet with 
rubbers. 

Tosias Smocrert, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 

10. (1762) 
According to the proverb, he that will play at 
bowls must expect to meet with rubbers. 

Smoutrett, Humphry Clinker, ἃ Oct., 1771. 

Sce also Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 20. (1824) 
De Quincey, Whiggisee. (c. 1840) STEPHEN, 
Hours in a Library, i, 384. (1874) 
It vou play at bowls, you must take rubbers. 
Rotr Botprewooo (T. A. Browne), Robbery 
under Arms, Ὁ. 348. (1888) 
He who plays at bowls must look out for rubs. 
Hack woon, Old English Sports, Ὁ. 180. (1907) 
tha weal the oldest form of the proverb, 
“rubbers” being a later alteration. 


ΒΟΧ 


BOX 


1 
Thereby in the wrong boxe to thryve, ye 
weare, 

Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Ye are in the wrong box. 

Nicnoias Riprey, Works, p. 163. (1554) 
Faith, you were in the wrong box. 

Joun CLevEeLann, The Coachman. (c. 1650) 
Take care your rights of man don’t get you in 
the wrong box. 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.10.(1836) 
I very much question whether the Clerkinwell 
Sessions will not find themselves in the wrong box. 

Dicxens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 17. (1838) 

The Wrong Box. 
R. L. STEVENSON AND σου Ossourne. Title 
of novel. (1889) 


BOY 
See also Child, Youth 


2 

A fine strapping boy, as the phrase goes. 
(Pueri, ut dici adsolet, forsitan belli.) 

᾿ St. AUGUSTINE, Epistles. Epis.iv,sec.2.(a. Ὁ. 387) 
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A boy comes into the world with a loaf of 

bread in his hand, but a girl is empty-handed. 

Babylonian Talmud: Niddak, fo. 918. (c. 450) 
To a man, all means of livelihood are open. 


4 

He that is man’d with boyes, and horst with 
colts, shall haue his meate eaten, and his 
worke undone. 

Wirtiam Campen, Remains, p. 270. (1605) 
Ray, Proverbs, 118. (1670) Kecry, Scottish 
Proverbs, 169, with the comment, “Because 
the boy will neglect his business, and the 
horse will throw him.” FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 2286. (1732) 


5 
Few boys are born with talents that excel, 
But all are capable of living well. 

Wirtiass Cowper, Tirocinium, |. 509. (1784) 


Laddes will be men. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (ς. 1595) 
Or, as they say, boyes will be men one day. 

Ranpre Cortcrave, Dictionary: Enfant. (1611) 
Boys will be Men. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 1014.(1732) 


7 
In him (Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely] the 
proverb was verified, “Naughty boys somce- 
times make good men.” 

errrrey Fourier, Worthies: Surrey, iii, 207. 


8 
He’s an ill Boy, that goes like a Top; no 
longer than ‘tis whipt. 

Tomas Futize, Gnomologia. No. 2449.( 1732) 


ἊΝ 
The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fied; 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 
Fevicta Donotuea Hemans, Casabianca.( 1808) 


BOY 


The original version. In later ones Mrs. He- 
mans, uncertain of her grammar, sometimes 
preferred, “Whence all but he had fled.” 


10 
A smiling boy seldom proves a good servant. 
James Howe, Proverbs, p. 8. (1659) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 
A laughing fac’d lad makes a lither [bad] servant. 
It is supposed such are too full of roguery to be 
Ciligent. 

James KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 53. (1721) 
Softness of smile indicates softness of character. 
An old proverb says, “A smiling boy is a bad serv- 
ant.” 

Epwarp Firzcera.p, Polonius, Ὁ. 53. (1852) 


11 
Jest with boyes, and leave the saints alone. 
James Howe tt, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng.p.8.(1659) 
If you play with Boys, you must take Boys’ Play. 
pi ΒΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2779.(1732) 


1 
Whose white boy is that same? 
Hesry Porter, Two Angrie Women of Abing- 
ton, Ὁ. 69. (1599) 
They terme you delight of men, white boye. 
UNKNOWN, Timon. Act i, sc. 3. (ς. 1600) 
The pope was loath to adventure his darlings into 
danger; those white boys were to stay at home, 
Tuomas Futrer, Holy War. Bk. i, ch.13.(1639) 
He was always my white-hcaded boy. 
Hatt Cainz, The Manxman. Bk. ii, ch. 1]. 
(1894) i.e. my favorite. 
She gave me the gate. You're the original white- 
haired boy. 
Evucene O’Neitt, The Great God Brown: Pro- 
logue. (1926) 


1 
Lasses are lads’ leavings. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 217. (1670) 
In line with the Greek proverb, στύλος γάρ] 
οἶκου παῖδές εἰσιν ἄρρενες (Boys are the prop 
of a house). 

What are little boys made of, made of 2? 
What are little boys made of? 

Snips and snails and puppy-dog tails, 
And such are little boys made of. 

What are young women made of? ,.. 
Sugar and spice and all things nice, 
And such are young women made of. 

Rosert Soutyey, What All the World Is Made 
Of. (c. 1820) The second stanza is usually 
quoted, “What are little girls made of?” 

If only you wouldn't always think little girls 
are made of sugar and spice and everything nice 

F. C. Davis, The Graveyard Never Closes, ἢ 
244, (1941) 


14 
Children will do like children. 

Witttam Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 330. (1681) A rendering of the Latin prov- 
erb, “Pueri sunt pueri, pueri puerilia trac- 
tant” (Children are children and employ 
themselves with childish things). 

Young fellows will be young fellows. 
wert} iain Love in a Village. Act i. 
Boys will be boys 


BRAG 


Smezpiey, Frank Fairlegh, ch. 41. (1850) 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes, ch. 20. (1853) 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn, ch. 41. 
(1884) Bernarp SHAw, Fanny’s First Play. 
Act |. (1911) 
“Boys will be boys.” “And even that,” I inter- 
posed, “wouldn't matter if we could only prevent 
girls from being girls.” 
a acee Hope, The Dolly Dialogues. No. 16. 
1894) 


1 
You may see the man in the boy. (Ts‘ung 
hsiao k‘an ta.) 
WILLIAM Scarsorouca, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1434, (1875) 
CHILD FATHER OF THE MAN, see under CHILD. 


Don’t send a boy on a man’s errand. 
H.W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ. 
488. (1940) Or, “Don’t send a boy to mill.” 
A card-player is said to send a boy to mill 
when he plays a low card, which he thinks 
high enough to win the trick, and it is ex- 
ceeded by an opponent. 


3 
One of the best things in the world to be is 
a boy; it requires no experience, though it 
needs some practice to be a good one. 

C. Ὁ). Warner, Being a Boy. Ch. 1. (1878) 


BRAG 
See also Boasting 


4 

Brag in thy bravery like a cock beside his hen. 

(κόμπασον θαρσῶν, ἀλέκτωρ ὥστε θηλείας πέλατ.) 
Arsciuyres, Agamemnon, 1. 1671. (458 B.C.) 

se ta4 that fayne to bee valiant, brag most glori- 

ously. 

Georce Pertie, Petite Pallace: Scilla and 
Minos, Ὁ. 187. (1576) A phrase unidentified 
in its probably classical origin, “Miles glo- 
riosus.” 

A man ought not to bragge of three things, Of 
good wine, of the beauty of his wife, nor of his 
riches. (Vn homo non si doucria mai vantar di tre 
cose, di bon vino, de la beleza de la sua moglie, & 
de le sue richezze.) 

Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. (1578) 
Toscani has, “Ne cavallo, ne moglie, ne vino 
non ti lodare a nessuno,” which is rendered 
fairly closely by Tuomas Ευ Ἐκ, Gromo- 
logia, No. 1126, “Commend not your Wife, 
Wine, nor House.” 

Thou hast eaten bulbeefe, and braggest highlie. 

Baan Me sancxe, Philotimus, sig. Y2. (1583) 

Every braggart shall be found an ass. 

Suaxrspeans, All's Well that Ends Weil, iv, 3, 
372. (1602) 

To brag of many good-morrows. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1670) 

If I cannot brag of knowing something, then I 
brag of not knowing it. At any rate, brag. 
. W. Exzarson, Journals, 1866. 


Greatest crakers [braggers] ar nat ay boldest 
men. 


ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 198. 
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(1509) Repeated in his Mirrour of Good 
Manners, p. 76. 
Great braggers commonly be least fyghters 
RICHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 49. (1539) 
Nes is an old saying, they brag most that can doe 
ast. 
Tuomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 
6. (c. 1598) 
Great Braggers, little Doers. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1753.(1732) 
The French say, “Grands vanteurs, petits 
faiseurs.”’ 


6 
Brag is a good dog (quoth Stutely), but tell 
vs, hast thou made thy Will? 
THomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, 
ch. 5. (c. 1598) 
Holdfast is the only dog, my duck. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 54. (1599) 
Ay. Brag’s a good dog; threatened folks live long. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, iv, 3. (1599) 
If Brag were not a good dog, I know not how he 
would hold up his tail. 
NICHOLAS BrETON, Courtier and Countryman 
(1618) 
Brag’s a good dog if he be well set on. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 65. (1670) 
Brag's a good dog but that he hath lost his tail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1678) 
Braggs a good dog .. . But he was hang’d for 
biting that was ill. 
Menriron, Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 58. (1685) 
Brag’s a good Dog, but dares not bite. 
Tnomas Futter, Gnomologta. No. 1015.(1732) 
Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast is a better. 
OswaLp Dv xes, English Proverbs, p.123.(1709) 
Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 18. (1861) 
Reape, Put Yourself in His Place. Ch. 29. 
(1870) 
When I envied the finery of one of my neighbours. 
{my mother] told me that “Brag was a good dog, 
but Holdfast was a better.” 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler.No.197.(1752) 
Be is a dog that everybody hates, but nobody 
ears. 
T. C. Hatrpurton (Sam Suicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 21. (1843) 


BRAIN 
See also Mind 


7 
If one wanted to know what books to read in 
any line, one had only to pick his brains. 
A. C. Benson, From a College Window, p. 48. 
(1907) 


Brain. An apparatus with which we think that 
we think. 
Amsross Brercr,The Devil’s Dictionary .( 1906) 


9 
He carries his brains in his breeches-pocket. 
Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. $89. (1883) 


10 
Begin writing Satanic Poetry; or blow out 
his brains. 

Cartyie, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ἢ, ch. 6. (1831) 
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He demanded his money, or he would blow out 
his brains. 
ὕνκνονν, Autobiography of a Beggar-boy, p. 
95. (1859) 


1 
Euery head is ful of braynes. (Di senno é 


pieno ogni testa.) 
a gon Fiorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 


He i is sillier than a Crab, that has all his Brains 
in his Belly. 
Tuomas ΕΠ τε, Gnomologia. No. 1944.(1732) 
Idle Brains are the Devil’s Workhouses. 
THowas Furier, Gnomologia. No. 3052. See 
also under IDLENESS. 


3 
[He] looked as if he’d stood in line twice 
when the brains were being handed out. 
Curistorner Harz, Exit Screaming, p. 206. 
(1942) 


4 
My desire is that none of you be so un- 
advised or hare-brained. 

Eowarp Hair. Chronicle, p. 216. (1548) 

Thys rashe kynde of νου πῇ... he may wele 
bequethe to his madmen, his harebraynes. 

Joun Barz, A pologie of J. B., Ὁ. 29. (1550) 
What a company of hair-brains have done in 
their rage. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 

i, ti, 3, 9. (1621) 
Lady Smart: Madam, will your ladyship have 
any of this hare? 
Lady Answerall: No, madam, they say ‘tis melan- 
choly meat. 
Lady Smart: Then, madam, shall I send you the 
brains? 
Lady Answeral: No, madam; for perhaps it will 
make me harebrain’d. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


5 

If the brain sows not corn, it plants thistles. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1022. (1640) 

The brain that sows not corn plants thistles, viz. 

If there be not good thoughts, there are bad. 
James οντι:, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 

Rav, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1670) 
ia busy Brain, that sows not Corn, sows This- 


2 THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4437.(1732) 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel 
of Life winds them up once for all, then closes 
the case, and gives the key into the hand of 
the Angel of the Resurrection. 
O. W. Hormes, The Autocrat of the Break fast- 
Table. Ch. 8. (1857) 


7 
Most brains reflect but the crown of a hat. 
J. Ὁ. Lown, A Fable for Critics, 1. 704.(1848) 


There are three kinds of brains: one under- 
stands of itself, another can be taught to un- 
derstand, and ‘the third can neither under- 
stand of itself or be taught to understand. 
roe Macniavetti, The Prince. Ch. 22. 


BRAY, VICAR OF 


I mix them with my brains, sir. 
Joun Opie, the painter, when asked what he 
mixed his colors with. (c. 1790) See SMILES, 
Self Help, ch. 4. 


10 
We breake our braynes for nought. 
JEHAN Patscrave, Acolastus, 350. (1530) 
She was busely beating her braines. 
Georce Pettit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 155. (1576) 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 63. (1600) 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame. 
Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, 1. 178. (1809) 
Cudgelling bis brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
besides borrow and to-morrow. 
ἵν. Μ. Taacxeray, Pendennis. Ch. 15. (1849) 


11 
His brains will work without barm [yeast, 
leaven }. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 230. (1678) 
His Brains want no Barm to make them work 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2505.(1732) 


12 
111 have my brains ta’en out and butter'd. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ui, 5, 7. (1598) 
The time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 79. (1606) 


13 
He hath in his head . 
a burbolt [bird-bolt]. 

Nicotas Upait, Ralph Roister Doister. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1550) 

Fine head, but void of brains. (Belle téte, mais de 
cervelle point.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Renard et le Buste. 
Bk. iv, fab. 14. (1668) “How many noble- 
men,” La Fontaine adds,“are busts like that!" 

His brains are addle. His brains crow. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 230. (1678) 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. 

Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. i, }. 44. (1712) 

His Brain is not big enough for his Skull. 

Tuomas Futter, Guomologia. No. 2504.(1732) 

A well-meaning soul, but the brain . . . of a hen. 

Acatna Curistiz, The Patriotic Murders, p 

214. (1941) 

No brains above broccoli, if you get me. 

Jerrerson ἘΛΆΤΕΟΝ, Murder at a Police Sta- 
tion, p. 97. (1943) 

THE BRAINS TRUST, see under Trust. 


BRAVERY, see Courage 
BRAY, VICAR OF 


I always kept my principle, to live and die 
the Vicar of Bray. 

Rev. Symon Arzyn, Vican ov Bray, when 
taxed with being a turncoat. (c. 1575) See 
Futter, infra. Bromx (Letters by Eminent 
Persons, ἢ, 100) says, “It is Simon Aleyn or 
Allen, who was Vicar of Bray about 1540 
and died 1488." 


. AS much braine as 


BREAD 


He held it safer to be of the rcligion of the King 
or Queen that was in being, for be knew that he 
came raw into the world, and accounted it no 
point of wisdom to be broiled out of it. 

Joun Tavioz THE Water-Poet, The Old, Old, 

Very Old Man. (1635) 
Whatever I can say or do, 
I’m sure not much avails; 
I shall still Vicar be of Bray, 
Whichever side prevails. 
SAMUEL Butter, Tale of the Cobbler and the 
Vicar of Bray. (c. 1660) 
“The Vicar of Bray will be Vicar of Bray still.” 
The vivacious hereof living under king Henry the 
Eighth, king Edward the Sixth, queen Mary, and 
queen Elizabeth, was first a Papist, then a Prot- 
estant, then a Papist, then a Protestant again... . 
Being taxed for being a turncoat . . . “not so,” 
said he, “for I always kept my principle, which is 
this, to live and die the vicar of Bray.” 
THOMAS Fuirer, Worthies: Berkshire, i, 113. 
(1662) 
And this is law that I'll maintain 

Until my dying day, sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 

Sull 1] be Vicar of Bray, sir. 

Unxwnown, The Vicar of Bray. (c. 1720) Some- 

times ascribed to a Colonel! Fuller, an officer 
in the army of George I. 
I never doubted of the prudent versatility of your 
Vicar of Bray. 

Lorn Ciuestesrisyp, Letters, 15 Nov., 1756. 
They admire the Vicar of Bray, whose principle 
was to be Vicar of Bray, whether the church was 
Protestant or Popish. 

C. H. Spurceron, John Ploughman.Ch.18.(1869) 


BREAD 


1 
All goes well here; bread is not to be had. 
(Tout va bien ici; le pain manque. ) 
Pierre Βαῖτις, Letter, from Paris, 1792. (Car- 
LYLE, French Revolution. Vol. ii, bk. v, ch.8.) 


2 
Ye bread-and-butter rogues, do ye run? 
BEAUMONT AND Ftetcner, The Humorous 
Lieutenant. Act iil, sc. 6. (c. 1625) “Bread- 
and-butter,” fe. childish. So “bread and but- 
ter politicians’ (WasnINGTon Irvinc, Sal- 
maguntdi, 180), and “bread-and-butter period 
of life" (Trotcope, Barchkester Towers, ch. 
61). These examples from O.E.D. 
It is no bread and butter of mine. 
Samurx Foore, The Mayor of Garret, i, 1. 
(1764) No business of mine. 
The Brodwissenschaften, which we may translate 
“The Bread and Butter Sciences.” 
Sin Wittiam Hamicton, Lectures on Meta- 
physics, i, 1,6. (1836) The lucrative sciences. 
Young man, your bread and butter is cut for life. 
Twiss, Life of Lord Eldon, i, 6, 119. (1844) 
Not a deed would he do, nor a word would he 


utter, 
Till μὰν weighed its relations to plain bread and 
tter, 
J. R, Lowatt, A Fable for Critics, lL. 186. (1848) 
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There are gentlemen bere who in the last political 

contest went over the country saying that a cer- 

tain party was a “bread and butter brigade.” 

Francis C. LEBtonp, Debate, House of Repre- 

sentatives, 19 Dec., 1866. See Cong. Globe, 
p. 206, col. 3. 

Life lifted above the plane of Bread-and-butter 

associati 


tions. 
J. R. Lowe.i, Among My Books, i, 222. (1870) 


3 
The second side of the bread takes less time 
to toast. 
Ricnarp Dopprinck Blackmore, Springhaven. 
Ch. 18. (1887) 


4 

Eat, if you must, the bread made by a woman 
with a bleeding nose, but never the bread of 
her who reminds you of having given it. 

J. L. Burcxwarort, Arabic Proverbs. No. 541. 
(1817) The dirtiest bread is better than that 
of one who reminds you of favors. In the 
East, to remind one of a favor is an insult. 


5 
For hard bread, sharp teeth. (A pan duro, 
diente agudo. ) 

CraARLES CAHIER, Quelgues Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 270. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The Ger- 
mans say, “Zum harten Brod, zur harten 
Nuss, gehoeren scharfe Zaechne” (To hard 
bread and hard nuts, hard teeth). 


6 
Since we have bread, let us not seek for tarts. 
(Pues tenemos hogazas, no busquemos tortas. ) 
Creavanrss, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1615) 
Tortas is frequently used in Don Quixote as 
a general word for dainties. 
All this was tarts and painted bread to what I am 
about to say. (Esto todo fueron tortas y pan 
pintado para lo que ahora diré.) 
Cervantes, Don Onixote. Pt. ii, ch. 63. 
Don Quixote’s bread would not bake, as the say- 
ing is. (No se cocia el pan a don Quijote, como 
sucle decirae.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. Pro- 
verbial for extreme impatience. 


7 
With his bread let him eat it. (Con su pan 


se lo come.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 25. (1615) 
That's his look-out. 

There no stealing a loaf from him who kneads 
and bakes the bread. (A quien cuece y amasa no 
le hurtes hogaza.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
Some translators render it, “Thou must not 
steal a loaf,” etc., i.e. “not muzzle the ox that 
treads out the corn.” 

They make as good bread here as in France. (Tan 
buen pan hacen aqui como en Francia.) 

Cervantss, Don te. Pt. ἃ, ch. 33. (1615) 

At the present day make a great deal better. 

Αμτκ R. Burks, Sancho Pansa’s Proverbs, 

p. 19. (1872) 


8 
Man doth not live by bread alone. (Non in 
solo pane vivat homo.) 

Testament: Deuteronomy, villi, $. (c. 650 


BREAD 


3.c.) Matthew, iv, 4, bas “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” 
Man es not live by bread alone, but by faith, 
by admiration, and by sympathy. 

EMERSON, The Sovereignty of ‘Ethics. (1875) 
Man is a area who anes he by bread alone, 
but princi y catch-wo 

RL. ἐμαὶ φρο Virginibus Puerisque. Pt. ii. 

(1881) 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou 
shalt find it after many days. (Mitte panem 
tuum super transeuntes aquas: quia post tem- 
pora multa invenies illum. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Cast thy bread upon the waters and upon the 
land, for thou shalt find it after many days. 

UNKNOWK, Alphabet of Ben Stra, No. 7. 
(c. 1000) 

In this the prouerb is approued plaine, 
What bread men breake is broke to them againe. 

Joun Taytor,Water-Poet,Works,p.186.(1630) 
He who casts his bread upon the Water shall 
surely find it again; for though it falleth to the 
bottom, it sinks but like the Ax of the Prophet, 
to arise again unto him. 

Sm Tuomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 

sec. 6. (1682) 
Upon the Water cast thy Bread 
And after many Days thou'lt find it, 
But Gold upon this Ocean spread 
Shall sink, and leave no mark behind it. 

SwIrt, The Bubble, 1. 133. (1720) 

Cast thy bread upon the water, God will know 
of it if the fishes do not. 

ΕΒ. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 134. (1902) A 

Persian saying. 
Cast your bread upon the waters and it will 
come back to you—buttered. 

Er.sert Husparn, Book of Epigrams. (1911) 

I bred my cast upon the waters. 

Ep. Wynn, Boys and Girls Together. Act i. 
(1940) Wynn is referring to the girls of the 
cast, whom he says he got from a showboat. 

Bread cast upon these particular waters was sure 
to come back as cake. 

Marcaret Yates, Murder by the Yard, p. 17. 
(1943) 


2 
Will it bake bread? 
Emexnson, Essays, First Series: Prudence. 
(1841) “A prudence which asks but one ques- 
tion of any project,—Will it bake bread ?” 


3 
Ye shall observe the feast of unleavened 
bread. (Et observabitis azyma.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xii, 17. (ς. 550 8.c.) 
And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough 
which they brought forth out of Egypt. (Fece- 

runt subcineritios panes azymos.) 

Old Testament : VRxodus. xii, 39. 

Unieavened bread is an Emblem or Symbol of 
Sincerity and Truth. 
Ricmarp rae ag τ Catholich Christian 


Instrycted, p. 59, (1737 
Bread, 
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Unleavened bread makes weary eating. 
ΕΡΙΤΗ Howie, Murder at Stone House, Ὁ. 7. 
(1942) 


Wine by the sauour, and bread by the heate. 
(El vino al sapore, el pane al calore.) 
ὲ Joun Βιοβιο, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 


When bread is wanting, all’s to be sold. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanuack, 1733. 
6 


Every day brings its bread. 

Hersert, Jucula Prudentum. No. 6 (1640) 

There’s no tomorrow but brings its bread. 
Torriano, Piaztu Universale, p. 73. (1666) 

Every day brings its bread. (Chaque jour améne 

son pain.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 2. (1678) 
The French also say, “Chaque demain ap- 
porte son pain” (Every tomorrow brings its 
bread), or “Il ne viengne demain s'il naporte 
son pain” (No tomorrow comes which does 
not bring its bread), the latter being an old 
French form of c. 1490. 


7 
Another’s bread costs dear. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 326. (1640) 


8 
I know upon which syde my bread is buttred. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Forp, The Lady's Triul. Act ii, sc. 1. (1638) 
He knoweth upon which side his bread is buttered. 
WittiaM Butrern, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 112. (1564) Vacnet, 
Quinney’s. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1914) 
Perceiue, on which side my bread was buttered. 
Joun Lyry, Euphucs and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 469. (1580) 
Does his Grace think I don’t know which side my 
bread’s buttered on? 

Coirey Cipper, The Refusal. Act i. (1722) 
He knows how to butter his bread as well as any 
man in Derbyshire. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
No man knows so well... on which side his 
bread is buttered. 

Water Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor. 

Ch. 18.(1819) Also, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch.23. 
You know ... upon which side your bread is 
buttered. 

ΒΕ. D. Bracxmore, Christowell. Ch. 9, (1882) 
He told himself that in any case his bread was 
buttered for life. 

D. C. Murray, First Person Singular. Ch. 20. 


(1885) 
He knew which side his bread was buttered on 
and enough to come in out of a monsoon. 

Ocpen Nasu, The Strange Case of the Wise 

Child. (1935) 
So damn many chaps don't know which side of 
the bread has the butter. 

A. A. Fam, Double or Quits, p. 141. (1941) 
The child hadn’t enough sense c see on which 
side her bread was buttered. 

Groncetre Heyzs,Envious Casca,p.223,(1941) 
I know which side of the bread has the butter. 

E. 8. Ganowun, The Case of the Empty Tin, Ὁ. 

188. (1941) 
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1 know which side my bread is buttered on and 
] like butter. 
Heszrpen, Murder Goes Astray, Ὁ. 138. (1943) 


; Γ] e 
He that hath store of bread may beg his milk 
merrily. 

James Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 


2 

The people that once bestowed commands, 
consulships, legions, and all else, now meddles 
no more, and longs eagerly for just two things, 
bread and circus games. (Panem et circenses. ) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 78. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
Bread and Circuses. 

HELEN Parry Eben. Title of book, (1914) 
There is never a better time for the circuses than 
when the bread is dear or scarce. 

Unxnown, London Times, 11 Nov., 1930, p. 15. 


3 
read the rustic gods approve who taught 
man to disdain the acorn of ancient times. 
(Contingunt homini veteris fastidia quercus. ) 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 184. (c. A.D. 120) 
Acorns were good till bread was found. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Colours of Good and 
Evil. Sec. 6. (1597) 


4 

Lyke one of fond fancy so fyne and so neate, 

That would haue better bread than is made 
of wheate. 

Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. vil. (1562) 
Englishmen deserve . . . to eate finer bread than 
is made of wheat. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues: Dedication. (1580) 
To look for better bread than ever came of wheat. 
(Buscar pan de trastrigo.) 

Cervantes, Dom Quixate. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1605) 

Pt. ti, ch. 67. (1615) 
Would you have betler bread then’s made of 
wheat ? 

Corerave, Dictionary: Froument. (1611) 
What warnings against . . . looking for perfec- 
tion in a world of imperfection. . . . We say. He 
τρεῖς better bread than can be made of wheal. 

RK. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverhs. 

Ch. 4. (185.4) 
You're asking for better bread than wheat makes. 

H. J. Sasitu, Afrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act i. 

(1011) 


8 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of fife. 
(ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ ἄρτοις τῆς ζωῇ.) 
New Testament: John, vi, 35. (c. a.p. 110) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Ego sum panis vitae.” 


@ 

The waiter roars it through the hall. 

“We don’t give bread with one fishball!” 

Grorcz Martin Lane, The Lay of the One 

Fishball. (1855) The ballad was used as the 
basis of a mock Italian opera, 11 Pescebalo, 
by Professor Francis James Child and James 
Russell Lowell. 


7 
Instead of a fish he gives you a scorpion. 
(ἀντὶ wépxys σκορπίον.) 
Lycopuaon, Αἰεχανάνα. (c. 300 5...) An old 
Greek proverb quoted in Matthew, vit, 10, 
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and in Luke, xi, 11, ἢ καὶ ἰχθὺν αἰτήσει---μὴ 
ὄφιν ἐπιδώσει αὐτῷ; (Τί he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent?) The Vulgate is, “Aut 
si piscem petierit, numquid serpentem por- 
riget ei?” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 
6, with the Latin, “Pro perca scorpium.” A 
somewhat similar Greek proverb is, μὴ Ad-yous 
ἀντ᾽ ἀλφίτων (Don’t give words for bread). 
In one hand he has a stone, while he shows a piece 
of bread in the other. (Altera manu fert lapidem, 
panem ostentat altera.) 

Prautus, Aulularia, 1.195. (c. 210 8.c.) “From 
the custom,” says BLAND (Proverbs, i, 177) 
“of enticing dogs, whom we mean to beat, 
by holding out to them a piece of bread; or 
a horse, when we wish to harness him, by 
showing him corn.” Cited by Esasmus, 
Adagia, i, viii, 29. A similar Latin proverb is, 
“Altera manu scabunt, altera feriunt” (They 
scratch with one hand and tickle with the 
other), which the Germans have expanded to 
‘Das thun alle bésen Katzen: Vornen lecken, 
hinten kratzen" (All bad cats do it: in front 
they lick, behind they scratch). FULLER, 
Gnomologia, No. 5994, has, “You shew 
Bread in one Hand, and a Stone in t’other ” 

Fabius Verrucosus called a favor rouzhly be- 
stuwed by a hard man, bread made of stone 
(Panem lapidosum.) 

Seneca, De Beneficéts, Bk. ii, sec. 7. (c. a. Ὁ. $4) 
What man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? (# ris ἐξ ὑμῶ» 
Grtpwwos, ὃν αἰτήσει ὁ νἱὸς αὑτοῦ ἄρτον---μὴ λίθον 
ἐειδώσει αὐτῷ 1") 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 9. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Quis est ex vobis homo. 
quem si petierit filius suus panem, numquid 
lapidem porriget ei?” Repeated, with slight 
variations, in Luke, xi, 11. 

lic carries water in one hand, fire in the other 
(Altera manu fert aquam, altera ignem.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv. cent. iv, No. 74. 

(1523) 
A poet's fate is here in emblem shown: 
Hie asked for Bread, and he received a Stone. 

SAMUEL Wesiey, On Samuel Builer’s Monw- 
mont in Westminster Abbey. (1721) Butler, 
author of Hudsbras, died in want in 1680. and 
“it was the scandal of the age,” says the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (viii, 75), 
“that though the king was lavish in promises, 
he never did anything to relieve Butler's 

verty.” Wesley’s cpigram is the earliest 
nown use of the phrase in its modern pro- 
verbial meaning of finding only hard- 
heartedness when secking for sympathy and 
compassion. Robert Burns’s mother is said 
to have used the same witticism when she 
was told that a monument was to be erected 
to her son by his admiring countrymen. 
“Rabbie asked for bread when he was alive,” 
she is reported to have said; “now that be 
is dead, they give him a stone.” 
Ἰ ask you for a Fork, and you bring me a Rake. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologie. No. 2587. (1732) 
“We will find you bread, . . . it's like a flint."— 
“So we ask for bread, and you give us a stone.” 

Magrevat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 37. (1834) 
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A fact must be the vehicle of some humanity in 
order to interest us. Otherwise it is like giving a 
man a stone when he asks for bread. 

H. Ὁ. Taorzavu, Winter, 23 Feb., 1860. 


Ἵ 
ΤῸ maketh the staff of life whereon men 
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Les Papyrus Egyptiens. Plate 12. 
The Book of the Dead: Hymn to Amen-Ra. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 
The stay and the staff, the whole stay of bread. 
(Omne robur panis.) 

Old Testament : Isaiah, iii, 1. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Behold, I will break the staff of bread in Jeru- 
salem. (Ecce ego conteram baculum panis in 
lerusalem.) 

Old Testament: Esckiel, iv, 16. (c. 600 8. c.) To 
diminish or cut off the supply of bread. See 
also Ezekiel, xiv, 13; Leviticus, xxvi, 26. 

He brake the whole staff of bread. (Omne firma- 
mentum panis contrivit.) 

Old Testament: Psaims, cv, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Corn, which is the staff of life. 

Epwarp Wiysiow, Good Newes from New 

England, p. 47. (1624) 
Bread is worth all, being the Staffe of life. 

Jous PENKETHMAN, Artachthos, sig. A j ὃ. 
(1638) 

Corn (the main staffe of life). 

Jounx λμμονυ, Leak and Rackel, Ὁ. 9. (1656) 
For corn, they bave Rice the Staff of the Land. 

Joun Fryer, A New Account of East India 
and Persia, Ὁ. 35. (1698) 

Bread, dear brothers, is the staff of life. 

JonatHan Swirt,A Tale of a Tub.Sec.4.(1704) 
Here is bread, which strengthens man’s heart. 
and is therefore called the staff of life. 

Matrutw Henry, Commentaries: Psalm cv. 
(1710) Folk-Lore (xxiv, 76) notes an Ox- 
fordshire addition: “Bread is the staff of life, 
but beer’s life itself.” 

Barley bannocks and oat cake long remained the 
staff of life of villages in Scotland. 

Usxnown, All the Year Round. No. 45, p. 440. 
(1860) 

robes beans formed one of the staves of life in 


y. 
Dovotas SLapen, In Sicily, i, 372. (1901) 


Give us this day our daily bread. (τὸν ἄρτον 
ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερο».) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 11. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Panem nostrum supersub- 
stantialem da nobis hodie.” 

Think not merely of today’s bread. (μὴ καθῆσθαι 
dri χοίνικα͵) 

Arnenarus, Dei pnoso phistai. Bk. x, sec. 452E. 
(c. Α.Ὁ, 200) Quoting an apothegm of Py- 

henacus 


meaning, At explains, “Con- 
sider not merely the things of today.” 
Our daily bread depends on Heaven. (Ch‘th fan 
k‘so t‘len.) 


Wruiam Scaxsonovucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
᾿ς 4383, (1875) 


4 
Eaten bread is ἴ ten. 


sy πον 3 Grammar. Ὁ. 80, (1591) 
ae ¥ 


ὧν , p. 321. (1605) Ray, Rag- 


ὰ ΓΝ 
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lish Proverbs, p. 84. (1670) FuLLer, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 1358. (1732) 
The bread eaten and the company dispersed. (El 
pan comido y la compafiia deshecha.) 
CrErvantTes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
Eaten bread is soon forgotten. 

Joun CrarKe, Paroemiologia, p. 169. (1639) 
Cited by Caner, Quelques Six Mille Pro- 
verbes, Ὁ. 187, with the Italian, “Il pane 
mangiato ὁ presto dimenticato.” The French 
say, “Pain mangé est vite oublié.” 

Eaten bread is forgotten, and the hand that gave 
it is despised. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
15. (1869) 

The bitter proverb that eaten bread is soon for- 
gotten must never be true of the Christian. 

J. W. Cuapwick, Commentary on Exodus. xvi. 
(1890) 


4 
Bread and cheese be two targets against death. 
Tuomas Morrett, Health’s Improvement, p. 

236. (1655) “Bread and cheese” figuratively 
stand for plain fare, needful food. The pro- 
verbial bachelor’s fare, “Bread and cheese— 
and kisses.” 

Cheese and bread is physick to such as are in 

health. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 92. (1666) 

A white loaf and hard cheese never shames the 
master. 

James Howe :t, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1689) 
Bread with Eves, Cheese without Eyes, and Wine 
that leaps to the Eyes. 

Tromas Furcer, Gnomolugia. No. 1017.(1732) 


8 
You little Prigs, will vou offer to take the 
Bread out of my mouth? 
Morttecx, Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 16. (1708) An 
interpolation by Motteun. 


That’s the bread line. They get a cup of coffee 
and a loaf of bread every night at twelve 
o'clock. 

A. B. Patne, The Bread Line. (1900) See Lip- 

pincott’s Mugazine, ixv, 3. 

The bread line moved forward slowly, its leathern 
feet sliding on the stones. 

O. Henry, The Trimmed Lamp, p. 188. (1906) 


Your family's in wheat, and me and Sam are 
standing in the breadline. 


Frank Gruner,The Hungry Dog,p.251.(1941) 


7 

Pure whole-meal bread, which I prefer to 
white myself; it puts strength into you and 
is good for the bowels. (Panem autopyrum de 
suo sibi, quem ego malo quam candidum; et 
vires facit, et cum mea re causa facio, non 
ploro.) 

Prrnontus, Satyricon. Sec, 66. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


8 
The eating of bread is under the providence 
Ἢ God; he is an ignorant man that disputeth 
it. 
Pran-norep, Instruction. No. 7, (ς, 3590 8.¢. 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
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1 
He ate his white bread first. (Mangeoyt son 
pain blanc le premier.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
It is a good thing to eat your brown bread first. 
Rosert Foray, Vocabulary of East Anglia, 429. 
(1830) “If you are unfortunate in the early 


part of life, you may hope for better success 
in the future.” 


This buying of bread undoes us. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1678) See 
also under BELLY. 


Be fair conditioned and cat bread with your 
pudding. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) 


4 
His bread is buttered on both sides. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232.(1678) “He 
hath a plentiful estate; he is fat and full.” 
Your bread is butter’d on both Sides. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6044. (1732) 
Wherever Walter goes he is pretty sure to find 
his bread buttered on both sides. 

Locknart, Life of Scott. Vol. i, p. 206 note. 

(1837) 
His bread, of which he buttered both sides. 

Lorn Byron, The Vision of Judgment. St. 96. 

(1821) To butter both sides of one’s bread 
is to be wasteful or luxurious. 


5 
When he lets his slice fall, or some one nocks 
it out of his hand, it always somehow falls 
butter side up. 
Sepa Satis, Major Downing, Ὁ. 163. (1834) 
I never had a piece of toast, 
Particularly long and wide. 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on its buttered side. 
ΑΜ Payn (?), After Tom Moore. (1853) 
See Hamirtos, Paradies, iii, 268. 
My cake always falls butter side down. 
Notes and Queries, Ser. iv, viii, 806. (1871) A 
Lancashire proverb. 
We exnress the completeness of ill-luck by say- 
πε “The bread never falls but on its buttered 
side 
J L. Kuprinc, Beast and Man, p. 246 (1891) 


4 
The litel childer askeden bred, and ther was 
not that shulde breke to them. 

Jous: Wyettvry, Bible: Lamentations, iv, 4. 
(1382) The King James has, “The young 
children ask bread, and no man breaketh it 
unto them.” “To break bread” means either 
to break it for one's own cating. or to break it 
for distribution to others. 

Rreak not bread. (Panem ne frangito.) 

Erassets, Adagia. Chil. i. cent. i, No. 2 (1508) 
A Pythagorean proverb, meaning. so Eras- 
mus explains, that friendship should not be 
broken. friendship being signified by bread 
eaten together. 

Nat all who break bis bread are true. 
Ὁ Bvaon,The Bride of Abydos ἢ 16.(1813) 


NLL SORROWS ARE LESS WITH BREAD, see wader 
Sorrow. 
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1I— Bread: Half a Loaf 


7 
Better a louse in the pot than no flesh at all. 
ΑΜ Campen, Remains (1870), p. 319. 
(1608) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 117, cites 
this proverb, and adds, “The Scotch proverb 
saith a mouse, which is better sense, for a 
mouse is flesh and edible.” 
When the pot ore fire you heat, 
A Lowse is better than no meat. 
Unknown, Musarum Deliciae, i, 31. (1656) 
Better a Mouse in the Pot, than no Flesh at all. 
Tuomas FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 867 (1732) 


8 

Half an egg is better than an empty shell. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 86. (1639) 

Better half an Egg than an empty Shell. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gaomologia. No. 901. (1732) 


9 
They that have no other meat, 
Bread and butter are glad to eat. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 113. (1639) 
Ray, 66. (1670) FuLver, No. 6162. (1732) 
ΤῸ QUARREL WITH ONE’S BREAD AND BUTTER, See 
under QUARREL. 


10 
Better be up to the Ancles, than quite over 
Head and Ears. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 879. (1732) 
Tripe-Broth is better than no Porridge. 
Tuomas Fuicer, Gromologia. No. 5274. 
He who misses the meat, let him feed on the broth. 
Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 662. (1817) 
Better de gravy dan no grease ‘tall. 
Jor: Cuanpier Harais, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 
1 
Better are small Fish than an empty Dish. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6369. (1732) 
Sma’ fish are better than nane. 
" Hisrop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 262. (1862) 


Throw no gyft agayne at the geuers head; 
For better is halfe a lofe than no bread. 

Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
And well this proverb commeth in my head, 
ΠΡ ti a loaf is better then nere a whit of 

read. 

Unxnown, Appius and Virginia, 1.1109. (1567) 
It is better to have halfe a loafe, then no bread at 
al. (Meglio ἃ hauer mezzo un pane, che non ne 
hauer niente.) 

Joun Fronio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 34. (1578) 
Better half a loaf than no bread. 

Campan, Remains (1870), p. 319. (1605) 

He is a foole who counts not halfe a loafe better 


then no bread, or despiseth the moonshine because 
the sunne is down. 


Daniex Rocaars, Naaman the Syrian: To the 
Reader. (1642) 
Better a bit than no bread. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 33. (1670) 
You know the proverb of the half loaf, Ariadne. 
mine ἼΝ The Rover. Pt. li, act il, ac. 2. 
1681 
We must live somehow, and half a loaf is better 


| than no bread. 


Crantes Kincszav,Alion Locke.Ch.10.(1850> 
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Half a loaf is a lot better than no bread. 
F. B. Younc, A Man About the House, p. 32. 
(1942) 


1 
Whenever one offers you no one thing com- 
plete, accept the fraction, for obtaining the 
lesser part will be a good deal better than 
getting nothing at all. (τὸ λαβεῖν ἔλαττον 
κλεῖον ἔσται σοι πολύ. 

ot Fragments. Frag. S71K. (c. 300 

B.C. 

Better to sail slowly than not to sail at all. (Com- 
modius tarde navigare quam omnino non navi- 


re.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xvi, epis. 4. (44 B.C.) 
If there is no flesh, fish must content us. (Si non 
adsunt carnes, taricho contentos esse oportet.) 

Diocentanvs, Adagia, i, 5. (c. A.D. 125). Citcd 

by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 62. 
Taxe barley bread, if you can’t get wheaten bread 
(ἀγαϑὴ pera μετ᾽ Epror.) 
Zenoplus, Adagia, i, 12. (c. a.p. 130) Quotin: 
a Greek proverb, also cited by Erasmus, w.th 
the Latin, “Bona est etiam offa post panem.” 


If you can’t drive an ox, you must drive an ass | 


(εἰ μὴ δύναιο βοῦν ὅλαυνε δ᾽ ὄνον.) 
Suipas, Lexicon, vi, 2. (ς. 950) There are many 


Greek proverbs indicating that one mus! | 


make the best of what one has, but they are 
all summed up in one of the oldest of all, 
τὸ πάρον εὖ ποιεῖν (Do your best with what 
vou already have). 

Better it is. to lese [lose] cloth than brede. 

Ricnaro Hitis, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 129 
(c. 1500) 

And by this prouerbe apeerth this ο thyng, 
That alwaie somwhat is better than nothyng. 

Jonx Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10, (1546) 
Something is better than nothing. (Mas vale algo 
que nada.) 

Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. (1605) 
Another Spanish form is, “Mas vale duro que 
ninguno.” The French say, “Un pew vaut 
mieux que rien”. the Germans, “Besser etwas 
als nichts.” 

So long as one gets something, there is nothing 
lost. (Mientras se gana algo, no se pierde nada.) 
Crnvantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ti, ch. 7. (1615) 

It is better to sup with ἃ cutty (short pipe] than 

want a spoon. 

James Kexy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 210. (1721) 

Half an orange tastes as sweet as a whole one. 
5. G. Campton, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 371 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 

Better my hog dirty home, than no hog at all. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 

Bettet’s a dirty Hog than no Hog at all 


Tuomas Furies, Gnomologia. No. 927. (1732) 
Bettér some of a than none of 8 pie. 
Jou Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. (1670) 


"Soren, No. 924. (1732) 
; [oat cakes) are better nor nae kind o’ 


INN Ray, Kaglish Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 


EE ELLE LATE EERIE EERE SETI TLE TEE ES OTT TIO SG IEG LE LESBO TRE STOTT TEE OLS LEE SOCEM IALA ROPE LI EAL LEDERER” EERE LIE CTEM LE OIE, ERD LEI GOLETA ILLS IEE EO OEE EET EL OREO EG, eI Pa eS παυς πος ee ~ 


Better a lean jade than an empty halter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 166. (1678) 
Fui.er, Gnomologia. No. 863. (1732) 


4 
Let us not be too particular. It is better to 
have old second-hand diamonds than none a! 
all. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nkead Wilson’s Calendar 
(1893) 


BREADTH 


5 

Every one [of the chosen lefthanded men] 

could sling stones at an hair breadth, and not 

miss. (Capillum quoque possent percutere. ) 
Old Testament: Judges, xx, 16. (c. 800 8.C.) 

I profess requital to a hair's breadth. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sderry Wires of Windsor, iv, 2, 

4. (1598) 

[56] knows toa hair’s breadth where her place is. 
STEELE, The Tutler. No. 36. (1709) 

I'm within a hair-breadth raving mad. 
FRANCIS FAWKES, tr., Theocritus, xiv, 12. (1767) 


6 
‘As broad as long. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678) 
In the broad or the long 
Jons Scanrett, The Side of Exchanges, 171 
(1682) 
‘Tis just as Broad as it is J.one. 
Sir Rocer L'Estrance, Answer to ἃ Dissenters, 
6. (1687) 
It is even as broad as it is long. 
THomas FuLteR, Gnomoloyia, No 2933.(1732) 
It is as Jong as it is broad. 
GouverNeur Morris. (1775). Ser Sparks, Life, 
i, 55, 
It’s as broad as it’s long, 
Citarces Kincstey, The Saint's Tragedy Act 
i, sc. 9, 1. 113. (1348) 
As broad as narrow, like Paddy's plank. 
J. C. Βκιρον. Chestare Proverhs, p 10. (1017) 


: BREAKFAST 


Evening orts [scraps. leavings} are good 
morning forder. 

Jownn Crarke, Paroeminirgia, p 114 (1039) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86 (1670) Ketiy. 
Scottish Proverbs, 9 96. (1721) 

Evening-Oats are good Morning-Fodder. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1401 (1732) 


8 
Breakfast makes good memory. (Le déjeuner 
fait bonne mémoire. ) 

Raset.ats, Gargantua. Bk. 1, ch. 21. (1534) 


9 
If I were to fast for my life, I would eat a 
good breakfast in the morning. 

Jottww Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. $0. (1678) 
He that would cat a good dinner, let him eat a 
good breakfast, 

Joun Rav, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 85, 
A bit in the morning is better than nothing all 


or than a thump in the back wi ne. 
oun Ray, English περ ὴν p. oe i | 


BREATH 


4 
Take ἃ meal] at morn; unknown it is where 
at eve you may be. 


SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Reginsmol. St. 25. 
(c. a. Ὁ. 900) 


2 
A good, honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast. 
Izaac WALTON, Compleat Angler. Ch. 5. (1653) 
A sinking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with indifferent omen. 
Rowsert Browninc. (c. 1870) As quoted by 
CuHavasse, Advice to a Wife. 


3 
Only dull people are brilliant at breakfast. 
Oscar Wine, An Ideal Husband. Act ii. (1895) 


4 
Ete and be merry, why breke yee nowt yeur 
fast? 
UnKNown, The Tale of Beryn: Prologue, 1. 71. 
(c. 1400) 
Be vppe betyme & breake thy faste. 
Joun Fivzuersert, The Boke of Husbandry. 
Sec. 149. (1523) 
My purpose is to be at Hodsden . . . before | 
break my fast. 
Izaac Waton, Compleat Angler, i, 2. (1653) 
1 brak fast this morning with the King. 
Jonn Everyn, Memoirs (1857), i, 375. (1665) 


BREATH 


§ 
Ile keep my breath to coole my pottage. 

Tuomas Deroney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 
3. (c. 1598) 

Keep your wind to cool your pottage. 

Hexray Poster, The Tuo Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act ii, se. 1. (1599) 

] will save my breath for my broth anon. 

Grorce Cuapman, Eastward Hoe, iii, 2. (1605) 

My lord, save your breath for your broth. 

Lewis Macuin, The Dumbe Knight. Act ii. 
(1633) 

Spare your breath to cool your porridge 

Peter Morrevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 28 
(1693) An interpolation by Motteux. Miss 
Epcewoatn, The Parent's Assistant, Ὁ. 262, 
(1796) 

Keep your breath to cool your brose. 

James Kewry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 229. (1721) 
“Spoken to them that talk much to little pur- 
pose." Sometimes “crowdiec™ is used instead 
of “brose.” Crowdie is a gruel of meal and 

_ water, brose a porridge of oatmeal. 
Spare your Breath, to cool your Broth. 

Tnomas Furter, Gnomologia. No. 4240.(1732) 
Pray keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i, (1738 
But if I get among the glum, 
hold my to to tell the troth 

od keep my th to cool my broth. 

Joux Bynoss, Careless Content. (c. 1763) 

ere is a very fine old saying, “Keep hed 
breath to cool your porridge,” and I shall keep 
mine to swell my song. 

Jax Austen, Pride and Prejudice.Ch.6.(1813) 
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You might better save your breath to cool your 
soup. 
Tuorne Smita, The Passionate Witch, p. 226. 
(1941) 
I kept the breath to cool the porridge. 
Francis Begninc, The Twelve Disguises, Ὁ. 191. 
(1942) 


If you would foster a calm spirit first regu- 
late your breathing. 

ΚΑΙΒΑΒΑ Exxen, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 

Book of Meditation. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


7 
The first Breath is the Beginning of Death. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4524. (1732) 


8 
There can be no real recovery until the fears 
of business have been allayed through the 
granting of a breathing spell to industry. 
Roy Howanp, Letter to President F. Ὁ. Roose- 
velt, August, 1935. 
The “breathing spell” of which you speak is bere 
—very decidedly so. 
F. Ὁ. Roosevett, Letter to Roy Howard, 2 
Sept., 1935. 


9 
Never thinke to doe it while I have any breath 
left in my body. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Icilius and Vir- 
ginia, Ὁ. 120. (1576) Repeated on p. 124 
(Hartman, ed.): “Till breath doe leave their 
bodyes.” 

Give me some little breath, some little pause 

SHaxesprare, Richard I11, iv, 2, 24. (1594) 

It was a sort of breath-taking surprise. 

Marx Twain. A Tramp Abroad, Ὁ. 33. (1880) 
He said it placidiy, but it took our breath for a 
moment. 

Marx Twain, The Mysterious Stranger. (1898) 
The daring campaign these men were waging took 
his breath. 

Tromas Drxon, The Clansman, Ὁ. 351. (1905S) 
10 


Hiero was reviled by one of his enemies for 


i his offensive breath; so when he went home 


he said to his wife, “What do you mean? 
Why haven't you told me of this?’”” But she. 
being virtuous and innocent, said, “I supposed 
that all men smelt so.” (re τοιοῦτο wévres 
ὅζοισιν of ἄνδρε.) 

ῬΙΌΤΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: How to Profit by One's 
Enemies, 90B. (c. Α.Ὁ. 95) The story is a 
famous one, and is repeated by Prcrasca, 
M oralia 17S5B, and elsewhere by other writers. 

Teeth to rote [rot], ande breeth to stynke. 

Unxwown, Cursor Mundi, |. 3573. (c. 1340) 

Sour fs thi breeth. 

Craccer, Centerbury Toles: The Pardoneres 
Tale, 1. 224. (ς. 1386) 

Wel I woot, thy breeth ful soure stinketh. 

Cravucen, Centerdbury Teles: The Manciple's 
Prologue, |. 32 (c. 1389) 

When the stinking breath commeth from the 
stomake, It booteth not mach to put some sweete 


ivile 
108. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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. utter’d such a deal of stink- 


The rabblement . 


breath. 
Esprare, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 249. (1601) 
Jack, eating rotten cheese, did say, 
Like Samson ἢ my thousands slay: 
I bees th et Roger, so you do, 
the self-same weapon, too. 
Pree Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 


You run this humour out of breath. 
Smaxesprarr, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 1, 57. 
(1590) 
Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 
ει Cowprr, John Gilpin. (1782) 
ae sat down to take breath. 
F. Tytier, History of Scotland, i, 112.(1828) 


Direet not him whose way himself will choose: 
Τὶς breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt 
thou lose. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rickard 1], ii, 1, 29. (1595) 
I will no longer spend my breath. 
Berxkecey, Hylas and Philomous, iii. (1713) 
I trust I have not wasted breath. 
Tennyson, ἐπ Memoriam. Sec. 120. (1850) 


ane breath to his nostrils and to his parched 
throat. 

Ὄνενονν, The Laments of Isis and Nepihys, 

Ὁ 2. (ς. 200 w.c.) Dennis, tr. 
AH in whose nostrils was the breath of life. (In 
quibus spiraculum vitae est in terra.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, vii, 22. (c. 550 8. Cc.) 
The breath in our nostrils is as smoke. (Quoniam 
fumus flatus est in naribus nostris.) 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 2. 

100 5 c.) 


(c. 
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4 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 
; James Bramsron, Mex of Taste. (¢. 1730) 


Between Adam and me the great difference is. 
Though a paradise each has been forced to 


resign, 
That he never wore breeches till turned out 


of his, 
While. for want of my breeches, I'm ban- 
ished from mine. 
THoseas Moorz, Upon Being Obliged ta Leave 
a Pleasant Party fram the Want of a Pair of 
Breeches to Dress for Dinner In. 


To Wkar THE sREECHES, see Wire: Tue Crowine 


ΠΕΝ UMMENTIONARLES, see ander EVUPREMISM 


It’s ill taking the breeks aff a Hielandman 
Wattm Scorr, Roh Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) Sre 
also ander Im possipiLrry. 


BREEDING 
See also Ancestry, Manners 


Whet i bred in the bone will never come ou 
of the θεοὶ, 


Brees, Fables: The Feo Fishermen. Fab. 14. 
ares Cc.) 


™ 


CN ee 
@ 


What is rooted in the bone rarely comes out of 
the flesh. (Osse radicatum raro de carne recedit.) 
Tuomas Waicat, ed., Political Songs, Ὁ. 167. (c. 


1290) 

That whiche cleuid by the bone myght not out of 

the flesh 
WirtuamM Caxton, tr. Renart the Fox, xii, 29. 

(1481) 

Hard hit is to take oute of the fiesshe that is bred 

in the bone. 

Sm Tuomas Matory, Le Morte d’Arthur. Bk. 
ix, ch. 39. (1485) 

This prouerbe prophesied many yeres agone, 

It will not out of the fleshe that is bred in the 
bone. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 

That is bred in the bone will neuer awaye. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
fo. 37. (1550) 

That whiche is bred in the bone will not out of 

the flesh. 

Grorce Pettm, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 204. (1876) 
Frorio, tr., Afontaigne, iii, 13. (1603) Deror, 
Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Ch 
1. (1719) etc., etc. 

Once get into the bone, it will step into the flesh 

Ropert Greens, Repentance. (1592) 

It will never out of the flesh that’s bred i’ the 

bone. 

Ben Jonson, Every 
li, se. 1. ( 1596) 

What's bred in the bone, Admits no hope of cure. 

Pain Massincer, The City-dSfadame Act ii. 
sc. 3. (1632) 

Whatever is bred in the Bone will stick by us to 

the Day of our Deaths, whether it be Disease of 

Body, or Indisposition of Mind. What's natural. 

will never out of the Flesh. 

Oswarp Dy xes, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 91. (2709) 

It is ill to bring out of the flesh that is bred in 

the bone. It is hard to leave those ill customs to 

which we have long been inured. 

James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, ἢ. 179. (1721) 

What's bred in the bone is apt to stick in the flesh. 

J. K. Pautpinc, The Bucktails. Act iv. sc. 3 
(2815) 

“You cannot expel nature with a fork,” said the 

Roman. “What's bred in the bone won't come out 

of the flesh,” says the Englishman. 

ALEXANDER Macrargn. E pistle to the Romans, 
231. (1912) The Roman alluded to was 
Horace (Epis., i, 10, 24). See under Natunt 
for quotation. 

Some things are bred in the bone. 

Lez Tiraven, Guilty, p. 38. (1940) 

Born in the bone and bred in the flesh. 

P. er a The Uniform of Glory, p. 272 


Not with whom thou art bred, but with whoro 
thou ast fed. (No con quién naces, sino con 
quién paces 

Crnvanras, Don Quixote, Pt. U, ch. 10, 32, 68 
The Latins have a proverb, “non ubl nascor, sed 
ubl pascor”; making that mother, 
which bred but which raha pasa 
Tuomas Futzer, ΕΣ ἀρεταὶ Ch. 21. (1662) 


Man in His Humour. Act. 


BREEDING 


1 

A man’s own good-breeding is his best se- 

curity against other people’s ill manners. 
Lorp CHESTERFIEgLD, Letters, 9 Feb., 1750 


2 

None but the well-bred man knows how to 
confess a fault, or acknowledge himself in an 
error. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
He is not well bred that cannot bear Il]-Breeding 
in others. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 


3 
All that breed in the Mud are not Eels. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 549. (1732) 


Birth is much, but Breeding is more. 
THOMAS Furies, Guomologia. No. 983. (1732) 
“Better ill-fed than ill-bred,” is another 
proverb, and the Scots say, “Gude breeding 

an’ siller mak’ our sons gentlemen.” 


§ 
It is not ynough to be wel borne, but also 
to be wel brought up. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 17. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Other men are . . . better brought up than he. 
STerano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 28. 


δ 
The best bred have the best portion. 

Georce Hexsent, Jacula Prudentum. No. 951. 
(1640) In a letter to his brother of about the 
same date, Herbert wrote, “The best bred 
child bath the best portion.” 

Grout [breeding] afore brass [money] for me. 

J.C. Burpce, Cheshire Proverbs. Ὁ. 63. (1917) 


? 
Bred and born. (pager 43° & drorro,) 

Hosszr, Odyssey. Bk. x, |. 417. (c. 850 B.C.) 
8 
Nurture passes nature. (Nourriture passe na- 
ture. ) 

Joserm Jovaart,Errenrs Populairesi5.(1579) 
You see how Education altereth Nature. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 127. (1579) 
Nurture surpasseth nature. 

Cotarave, Dictionary: Nourrtdure. (1611) 
Nurture is above nature. 

Trowas Daeaxe, Bibliotheca, p. 50 (1633) 
Nurture goes beyond nature. 

Beatasison. Eng.-Danish Dict.: 

(1748) 

Training is everything. The peach was once a bit- 
ter almond: cauliflower ts nothing but cabbage 
with a college education. 

ne oun Pudd'’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 

{893 

Breed is stronger than pasture. 

J.C. Batnce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 31. (1917) 


Everyone thinks himself well-bred. 


at eae Characteristics, 1, 65 
(1711 


Nurture. 


dégagé. 
Wiuam Cowrss, Of Himself. (1782) 
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10 
The test of a man or woman’s breeding is 
how they behave in a quarrel. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Philanderer. Act iv. (1893) 
Good hreeding consists in concealing how much 
we think of ourselves and how little we think of 
the other person 

, blank TWAIN, Unpublished Diaries. (c. 1900) 


She was spoil’d in the making. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


BREVITY 


12 
That is a Laconian staff. (σκυτάλην Λακωνικήν.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. x, epis. 10. (49 B.C.) 
Spartan dispatches were wound round a staff 
in such a way that they could not be read 
when taken off, but here Cicero is referring to 
their brevity. The Laconians, or Spartans, 
were noted for their sententious speech. When 
Philip of Macedon wrote to the magistrates 
of Sparta, “If I enter Laconia, I will level 
Lacedaemon to the ground,” the ephors re- 
plied in one word, “If.” 
I will discover it with laconic brevity. 
BEAUMONT AND Frercuer, The Little French 
Lawyer. Act v, sc. 1. (ce. 1625) 
This laconic fool makes brevity ridiculous. 
Sir Wittiam Davenant, The Man's the Mas- 
ter. Act ii, sc. 1. (1668) 
I grow laconic even beyond laconicism. 
Pope, Letter to Swift, 17 Aug., 1736. 
Terse without lac 
Mrs. ΡΊΟΣΣΙ, A Journey Through France, Italy, 
and Germany. Bk. i, p. 374. (1789) 


13 
Shortness is acceptable. (Grata breuitas.) 
Erasmus, Adagia Chil. iv, cent. ν. No. 1. (1508) 
Taverner. tr., fo. 68. (1550) Taverner adds: 
“The engivshe prouerbe is thus pronounced: 
Short and swete.” 


14 
Good things, if short, are twice as good. (Lo 
bueno, si breve, dos veces bueno.) 
Battasar Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
105. (1647) 
Little and good is twice good. (Lo bueno, si poco, 
das veces bueno.) 


ΥΒΆΤΤΛΒΛᾺ Geactan,Ordculo Manual Maxim 299. 
1 


You reply, as your custom is, in few words. 

(Respondes ut tuus est mos, | pauca.) 
Horacz, Satires. Bk. t, sat. 6, 1. 60. (35 Bc.) 

There is need of brevity, that the thought may 


run on. (Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 9. 

Everv word that is superfluous ‘flows away πο 

the full mind. (Omne supervacoum pleno de 

pectore manat.) 


De Arte Poetica, 1. 337. (c. 205. ο) 


16 
In laboring to be brief, I become obscure. 
(Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio.) 

a rset De Arte Poetica, 1. 25. (c. 0 8.c.) 


hay f times the ‘mother of nga 
pote OLLAND, tr., Suetonius: To the 
Reader. (1606) 
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For brevity is very good, 
Where we are, or are not understood. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto 1, 1. 669. 
(1663) 


1 
The shortest works are always the best. (Les 
ouvrages les plus courts sont toujours les 


meilleurs. ) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 15. (1678) 
2 


Things are not long from which nothing can 
be subtracted. (Non sunt longa quibus nihil 
est quod demere possis. ) 

Marti, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 77. (c. Α. Ὁ. 85) 
What is the use of brevity, tell me, when there is 
a whole book of it? (Quid prodest brevitas, dic 
mihi, si liber est ὁ) 

MaeriaL, Epigrams. Bk. viii, epig. 29. 
Nothing pleases so much as brevity. (Nihil, . . . 
ut brevitas, placet.) 

Puiny THE Youncer, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 20. 

(c. A.D. 98) 
To be brief is almost a condition of being inspired. 

Gerorce SANTAYANA, Little Essays, Ὁ. 141.(1920) 


3 
You talk to the point. (Expedite fabulatu’s.) 
PLautus, Menaechmi, |. 174. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Stick to the point. (Nunc hanc rem gere.) 
Prautus, Menaechmi, }. 825. 
Come to the main points. (Ad capita rerum 
perveni.) 
Piautus, Mercator, |. 609. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Make it short. (Paucis expedi.) 
Prautus, Rudens, 1. 650. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Drop it and come to the point. (Mitte, ad rem 
redi.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 320. (163 


B.C.) 
“Saw it off.” says the Duchess. 
O. Henry (ἮΝ. S. Porter), Tictocg. (1894) 
That’s what it means—in a nutshell. 
Lee Tuaver, Persons Unknown, Ὁ. 17. (1941) 


4 
Since brevity is the soul of wit, .. . I will 
be brief. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 90. (1600) 

Brevity is the soul] of drinking, as of wit. 
Crarces Lams, Jokn Woodvil. Ch. 3. (1802) 
Brevity, ‘the soul of wit,” will be eminently the 

soul of a proverb’s wit. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs.Ch.1. 
(1853) 
Brevity is the soul of lingerie. 
Dosotuy Parker. A line produced while work- 
ing in an advertising agency. (c. 1920) 


5 

It is better to be brief than tedious. 
ΘΗΛΚΈΒΡΕΑΒΕ, Richard 11], i, 4, 88. (1592) 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 
SHaxesprare, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, |, 

1, 145. (1596) 
Brief—as woman’s love. 
: Suakespeare, Hamlet, iti, 2, 163, (1600) 


Brevity is in writing what charity is to all 
other virtues. 
Sypney Smitn, Works, i, 208. (1811) 
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7 

How right and reasonable it is that he who 
brews it should drink it. (Que il est bien droiz 
et reson | Que qui le brasce si le boive.) 

JEAN DE CHapetain, Le Dit Dou Soucretain, |. 

381. (c. 1250) See MONTAIGLON, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, vi, 129. 
Who brews excrement, drinks excrement. (Qui 
merde brasse, merde boive.) 
Cotin MAtet, De Jouglet, 1. 246. (c. 1250) See 
MONTAIGLON, iv, 119. 
Let him habbe ase he brew, bale to dryng. 

Unknown. See Ritson, Songs and Ballads, p. 

11. (c. 1264) 
Suilk as thai breu nou haue thai drunke. 

UNKNOWN, Cursor Mundi, |. 2848. (a. 1300) 
And who so wicked ale breweth, 

Ful ofte he mote the werse drinke. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1, 
1626. (c. 1390) 
We must drynk as we brew, And that is bot reson. 
UNKNOWN, Towneley Mysteries (Surtees), p. 
111. (c. 1460) 
As I woulde needes brewe, so must I needes 
drynke. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Drynk that thou hes brewit. 

ALEXANDER Scott, Poems, xx, 64. (c. 1560) 

As he brews, so shall he drink. 

BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 

li, sc. 1. (1596) Cuapman, Eastward Hoe. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1605) Smorretrr, Sir Launcelot 
Greaves. Ch. 10. (1762) Brontk, Shirley. Ch. 
21. (1883) STEVENSON, Treusure Island. Ch. 
30. (1883) etc., ete. 

She drinketh of her owne brewing. 

Joun HEAey, tr..Cebes His Table,p.114.(1610) 
Antichrist shall one day . . . drink as he brewed, 
be paid in his own coin. 

JouN Trapp, Commentary: Revelation, xiii, 10. 

(1647) 
Stay and drink of vour browst [brewing]. Take a 
share of the mischief that you have occasioned. 

James Ke try, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 289. (1721) 


8 

If you brew well, youll drink the better. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 186. (1721) 

9 


This must be if we brew. That is, if we 
undertake mean and sordid, or lucrative em- 
ployments, we must be content with some 
trouble. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1678) 
Sik things will be, if we sell drink. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 295. (1721) 
Thus it must be, if we sell ale. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. 1, (1738) 


10 

You mixed the mess and you must eat it up. 

(Tute hoc intristi: tibi omnest exedendum.) 
Terence, Phormio, |. 318. (161 8. ο.) 

Suche bread as they bake, suche muste they eate. 
Epwarp Harz, Chronicle, Ὁ. 431. (1548) 

As he has brewed, that so he should bake. 
THomas InceLenn, The Disobedient Child. (c. 

1560) In Hazuirt, Old Piays, ii, 294, 
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As thou bakst, so shal brewe. 
Uxnown, Misogonus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1577) 
Even as they brew, so let them bake. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act fii, sc. 2. (1599) 

1 will have no more to do with her, let her brew 
as she has baked. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 15 August, 1664. 

As they brew, so let them bake. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 151. (1678) 
Corton, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) Garrick 
AND Cotman, The Clandestine Marriage. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1766) 

As you Brew, so shall you Bake. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (1709) 
“This Proverb is a Reflexion upon all those 
that suffer by their own Folly,” Dykes ex- 
plains. “You did it, and must answer for’t.” 

As they bake they shall brew, 
Old Nick and his crew. 

Davip Garrick, May-Day, Sc. 2. (1775) 

“As they bake, so they will brew,” philosophized 
Mr. Challis to himself. 

ἀνα De Morcan, [t Never Can Happen 

Again. Ch. 5. (1909) 
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1 
Receive no bribe from one who is powerful, 
And oppress not the poor for his benefit. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xxi, 
1.3. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


2 
The man was clever, but of his hand had no 
control. (σοφὸς yap ἁνήρ, τῆς δὲ χειρὸς οὐ 
κρατῶν.) 
ArisTIpEs, οἱ Themistocles. (c. 483 Β. 6.) See 
Piurarcn, Lives: Aristides, iv. 2. 
Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3,9. (1599) 


3 
Take no bribe, surrender no right. (Ni tome 
cohecho, ni pierda derecho.) 

CERVANTES, Don Qutxote. Pt. ii, ch.32. 49.(1615) 
Neither bribe, nor lose thy right. 

Hersenrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 286. (1640) 


4 
To refuse with the right and take with the 
left. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 149. (1639). 
He refuseth the Bribe, but putteth forth his Hand. 
Tromas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2009.(1732) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, pt. ii, ch. 42, has, 
“No quiero; mas echadmelo en la capilla” 
(1 won’t take it, but throw it into my cape) 


5 

fight with silver lances and you will never 
lose. (ἀργνρέαις λογχαίσι μάχον καὶ τάυτα 
κρατήσει.) 

Drocenianus, 4 ἀαρια, ii, 81. (c. 125 a.p.) This 
was the response of the Delphian Oracle to 
Philip of Macedon, when he asked how he 
might be victorious in war. 

Fight thou with shafts of silver, and o’ercome, 
When no force else can get the masterdome 
Herricx, Monev Gets the Masterie (1648) 
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Silver bullets. 
Davip LLoyp Georce, Speech, 1914, referring to 
the war with Germany. 


6 
A bribe entreth everywhere without knocking. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 18. (1616) 
Honesty stands at the gate and knockes, and 
bribery enters in. 
Barnaby Ricn, The Irish Hubbub, p. 9. (1619) 
Bribes will enter without knocking. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 65. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1019. (1732) 
A bribe enters without knocking. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 132. (1902) 
Similarly, ‘““He that bringeth a present findeth 
the door open.” 


7 
Bribes throw Dust into cunning Men’s Eyes. 
Tuomas FuLver, Gnomologia. No. 1018. (1732) 
1 do not hear that a Bribe on both Sides is out of 
Fashion. 
TOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2594. 


8 

The palms of their hands so hot that they can- 
not be coold vniesse they be rubed with the 
oil of angels. 

ROBERT GREENE, The Upstart Courtier. (1592) 
The “angel” was ἃ gold coin worth 10s. Mas- 
SINGER, The Duke of Milan, iii, 2, has, “I have 
scen . . . his stripes washed off With the oil 
of angels.” 

My mission was eventually accomplished, chiefly 
by the aid of “palm oil.” 

HENRY DE WINoT, Through Savage Europe. Ch. 
18. (1907) 


9 

And if thou freely wilt, in bribes thy covne 
bestowe, 

Both judge, and jurie will bee prest, all favour 
thee to showe: 

Yea Gods from heaven will hither come, all 
honour thee to doe. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bx. ii, p. 
187. (1574) Pettie, tr. Referred to as an 
“epigram translated out of greeke.” “Even 
the gods accept bribes.” 


10 
A bribe I know is a juggling knave. 
Howe tt, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 33. (1659) 


11 
You take pay to hold your tongue. (Accipis. 
ut taceas.) 
MartTiaL, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 95. (c. a.p. 85) 
12 
Ointment-money. (Unguentarium. ) 
PLiny THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 11. 
(c. A.D. 98) Euphemistic for a bribe 
Wyth golde and grotes they grese my hande, 
In stede of ryght that wronge may stande. 
Joun Sxerton, Magnyfycence, 1. 437. (c. 1529) 
Annointing their clarkes in the hand with double 
fee. 
Epwarp Fenton, Certaine Secrete Wonders of 
Nature, 135. (1569) : 
He will largely grease me in the hand. 
Georce Warutt, Tide Tarrieth No Man, sig. 
C1. (1576) 
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If you have argent . . . to grease them in the fist 
withall, then your sute shall want no furtherance. 
Pritip Stuppes, The Anatomie of Abuses, i, 
117. (1583) 
To grease a man i’ the fist. That is to put money 
in his hand, to fee or bribe him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1670) 
You must grease him in the fist with a new fee, for 
a bribe. 

Rosertson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.281.(1681) 
Where many a Client Verdict miss’d, 

For want of Greazing in the fist. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, Collin’s Walk Through Lon- 
don. Pt. iii. (1690) 
Having his Fist greas’d. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.290.(1709) 
If we were greased in the palm, we should ... 
be ready to turn a courtier. 

Eaton 5. Barrett, The Rising Sun,iii,42.(1807) 
Grease is indispensable for making wheels move 
easily. 

Leo Totstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 6. 

(1865) Dole, tr. 
When you want results, keep the wheels greased. 
It’s the oldest rule in the world. 
Joun Bentiey, Mr. Marlow Stops for Brandy, 
p. 57. (1940) 


1 

The wits, however, declared that the orator 
had been seized over night, not with an ordi- 
nary quinsy, but with a silver quinsy. 
(dpyupdy xs.) 

PrLurarcu, of Demosthenes, when the latter, 
who had been bribed not to speak against 
Harpalus, pretended to have lost his voice be- 
cause of a sudden attack of the quinsy. (325 
B.c.) Harpalus was the treasurer of Alex- 
ander the Great, and had fled to Greece after 
robbing his master of a huge sum. See Ριυ- 
TARCH, Lives: Demosthenes, xxv, 5. 

Envoys from Miletus came to Athens to seek aid. 
but Demosthenes opposed their demands, main- 
taining that the Milesians did not deserve aid. The 
matter was postponed until the next day, and the 
envoys came to Demosthenes and begged him not 
to speak against them. He asked for a sum of 
money, which they gave him, and on the follow- 
ing day when the case was taken up again, De- 
mosthenes, with his neck and shoulders wrapped 
in thick wool, said he was suffering from quinsy 
and could not speak against the Milesians. Then 
one of the populace cried out that it was not 
quinsy but silverquinsy that Demosthenes was 
ae from. (Non synanchen, sed argyran- 


.) 
Crrroraus. (c. 155 5.6.) As quoted by Aulus 
GELLIUs, xi, 9. 
For a crust of bread he can be hired either to keep 
silence or to speak. (Frusto panis conduci potest, 
vel uti taceat vel uti loquatur.) 
Mascvus Cato, referring to Marcus Caelius. (c. 
eee) See Autvus Gecrius, Noctes Alticae, 
, 15, 10. 
I would sooner sell you silence, though at a dearer 
rate, as Demosthenes formerly sold it, by means 
of his Argentangina or Silver Quinsy. (Quelques 
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foys la vendit Demosthenes moyennant son argen- 
tangine.) 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 56. (1548) 
He hath the siluer dropsie. 

Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 33. (1633) 
Sick of the silver dropsy. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 40. (1639) 
Moved by the rhet’rick of a silver fee. 

Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. iii, 1. 318. (1716) 


2 
It is perilous to buy from a few what belongs 
to the many. (Periculose a paucis emi, quod 
multorum esset. ) 

SaLLust, Bellum Lugurthinum.Ch.8.(c.40 B.C.) 


For a con-si-de-ra-tion. 
WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch.22.(1822) 


4 

You can’t bribe a fox. (ἀλώπηξ ob δαροκεῖτα.) 
Surpas, Lexicon, ii, 24. (c. 950) 

5 

He has an ox on his tongue. (βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ) 

Tneocnis, Elegy, 1. 813. (c. 600 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, i, vii, 18, who gives the 
Latin, ‘Bos in lingua.” The original meaning 
was to be silent for some weighty reason, but, 
since the Athenians had a piece of money 
stamped with the figure of an ox, it soon ac- 
quired its proverbial meaning of being silent 
because of bribery. A shorter form is βοῦς 
ἐπέβηὗς, Menander, in a fragment, has παχὺς 
bs ἐπὶ στόμα (a fat pig on the tongue). 

A great ox stands upon my tongue. (βοῦς ἐπὶ 
γλώσσῃ μέγας βέβηκεν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 36. (458 B.C.) Var- 
ied in Frag. 176, to “A key stands guard upon 
my tongue” (ἀλλ΄ ἔστι κἀμοὶ κλὴς επὶ γλώσσῃ 
φύλαξ), 

He speaks well without a Bribe, if he has not an 
Ox (or a Piece of Money) in his Mouth big 
enough to make him hold his tongue, 

Oswalp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 288.(1709) 

6 
Heaven knows, Earth knows, you know, and 
I know. (T‘ien chih, ti chih, ni chih, wo chih.) 

Yanc Tsen, a mandarin of the Han dynasty, 
when he was brought a bribe in the night and 
assured that no one would ever know. See 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2344, 
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7 

He began to think that in making any Outlay 
for Lutie’s Vocal Training he had bought a 
Gold Brick. 

Georce Ape, More Fables, p. 180. (1900) 
Bunco men can clean him out in a gambling joint, 
but who ever heard of their selling him a gold 
brick ? 

5. E. Wate, The Westerners, Ὁ. 94. (1901) 

If you gave some fellows a talent wrapped in a 
napkin to start with in business, they would swap 
the talent for a gold brick and Jose the napkin. 

G. H. Lorimer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 

chant to His Son, p. 18. (1902) 
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The market fo’ goldbricks is always firm and ad- 
vancin’. 

G. H. Lorimer, Jack Spurlock, p. 203. (1908) 
What a gold brick he was! 

O. Henry, Madame Bo-Peep. (1910) 
He had picked up a gold brick with the plating 
an it very thin. 

Criristy MATHEWSON, Pitching. Ch. 2. (1912) 


4 
Father Dick . . . was a regular Brick. 
R.H. BaruaM, Ingoldsby Legends: The Broth- 
ers of Birchington. (1840) 
You fellows worked like bricks. 
CrarLes KincsLey, Letters, May, 1856. 
What a brick not to give us twenty lines to learn. 
Tuomas Hucues, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Ch. 7. (1857) 
She believed Robert was no end of a brick. 
Mary BripcMAN, Robert Lynne. Pt. i, ch. 18. 
(1870) 


2 

And Pharaoh commanded ... Ye shall no 
more give the people straw to make brick as 
heretofore: let them go and gather straw for 
themselves. (Nequaquam ultra dabitis paleas 
populo ad conficiendos lateres, sicut prius. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, v, 7. (c. 550% Cc.) 
Thev take away their straw, and compel them to 
make their number of brick. 

Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, i, ii. 

3, 15. (1621) Referring to patrons. 
It is an hard task to make bricks without straw. 

F P. VeRNEY, Verney Memoirs, ii, 79, (1658) 

T cannot make news without straw. 
Horack WaLpoce, Letter to the Miss Berrys, 8 
June, 1791. 
Tt is often good for us to have to make bricks 
without straw. 
Lrstif STEPHEN, Hours ina Library. Vol. i, ch. 
6. p. 271. (1874) 
Your task from today will be to make bricks 
without straw. 

Matirpa Betnam-Epwarops, Disarmed. Ch. 1. 

(1883) 
Loved ones may not be able to make bricks with- 
out straw but often they don’t need any straw to 
manufacture a bone to pick or a chip for their 
soft white shoulder. 

Ocpen Nasu. 1 Never Even Sueeested It. (1938) 
You can't expect him to make bricks without 
straw. 

EvizaBetTH Dary, Murders tn Volume 2, Ὁ. 91. 

(1941) 
Bricks without straw. Omelettes without eggs. Is 
it reasonable? 

Francis BEEnine. Twelve Disgnises, Ὁ. §.(1942) 


If folks is sassv. we walk right into ’em like 
a thousand ο᾽ brick. 

Caronine Kmxrann, Forest Life, i, 135. (1842) 
He lit upon the upper town .. . “like a thousand 
of brick.” 

J. 5. Ross, Squatter Life, Ὁ. 37. (1847) 

. . . am down on every opposer of the war “like 
a thousand of brick.” 

C. E. Norton, Army Letters, p. 173. (1863) 


You'll have the trustees down on you like a “thou- 
sand of bricks.” 
Haro_tp Freperic, The Damnation of Theron 
Ware, p. 158. (1896) 
He’d be down on me like a ton of bricks. 
Joun Bentiey, Mr. Marlow Stops for Brandy, 
p. 52. (1940) 
You fell for her like a ton of brick. 
PeRCIVAL WILDE, Tinsley’s Bones, Ὁ. 168. (1942) 
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See also Marriage 


4 

An ugly bride may be praised as handsome 

in order to enhance the bridegroom’s affection. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth,fo.17a.(c.450) 


5 
Bride. A woman with a fine prospect of hap- 
piness behind her. 
AMBROSE BieERCE: The Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 
6 When brides are new, 
They are abashed to meet, the first night, 
lovers’ view. (Le nuove spose 
Son la notte primiera vergognose. ) 
Boccaccio, Jl Filostrato. Canto iii, st. 31. (c. 
1250) Cummings, tr. 


7 
A fair bride is soon buskt (dressed, bedecked]J, 
and a short horse soon wispt. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (c. 

1595) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 228. (1678) 

A bonny bride is soon busked. A short horse is 
soon whisked. What is of itself beautiful needs 
little adorning. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1721) 


g 
Now he in Charon’s barge a bride doth seek. 
Josern Hatt, Virgidemarium. Bk. iv. (1598) 


9 
Blest is the Bride, on whom the Sun doth 
shine. 
Rosert Herrick, A Nuptiall Song. St. 5. (1648) 
Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on. 
WirttaM Hone, Table-Book, i, 667. (1827) 
Fair weather weddings make fair weather lives. 
RicnarD Hovey, The Afarriage of Guenevere. 
Act i, sc. 3. (1891) However, a medieval 
Latin proverb says, “Felici sponsae pluit in 
gremium” (Happy is the bride in whose lap 
rain falls). 


10 
Thus won I my blushing bride, 
One happy summer day. 
Cuarrtes Mackay, Three Flowers. (1858) 


11 
Where you are Gaius, there am I Gaia. (ὅπου 
σὺ Tdios, ἐγὼ Tata.) 

PrutarcnH, Aforalia: The Roman Questions, 
271E. Quoting a saying which every Roman 
bride was supposed to repeat as she entered 
her new home, meaning “Where you are lord 
and master, there I am lady and mistress.” 
The Latin is “Ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia.” 

Why was it an old Roman custom to have a bride 
touch fire and water? Was it because fire is mas- 
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culine and water feminine [the genders are ignis, 
aqua, not the Greek words] ; or because fire puri- 
fies and water cleanses, and a married woman 
should remain pure and clean? 
Also why do they not allow the bride to cross the 
threshold of the home herself, but lift her over? 
Is it because brides were originally carried off by 
force, or is it because they wish to make it appear 
that it is only under constraint they enter the 
house where they are [presumably] to lose their 
virginity ὃ 

Piutarcny, Moralia: The Roman Questions. 

Sec. 263E. (c. a. v. 95) 

In Boetia they couered the bride with Aspara- 
gonia, the nature of the which plant is, to bring 
sweete fruit out of a sharpe thorne, wher-by they 
noted, that although the virgin were somwhat 
shrewishe at the first, yet in time she myght be- 
come a sheepe. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Eu- 

phues to Philautus (Arber), p. 471 (1580) 


1 
The compliance of the bride soon brings loath- 
ing of the harlot. (Obsequio nuptae cito fit 
odium paelicis. ) 

Pus.itivus Syrus,Sententiae.No.492,(c.43 B.C.) 


2 
Now ripe for the bridal bed has grown vir- 
ginity in full bloom. (Jam matura thoro plenis 
adoleverat annis Virginitatis. ) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 40. (1545) 
Quoted as a “take off” on VerciL, Aeneid, vii, 
53: “Iam mature viro, iam plenis nubilis an- 
nis” (Ripe for a husband, of full aze to be a 
bride). 


3 
In a bride’s bed-speech put no trust. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 86. 
(c. 900) 


4 
A happy bridesmaid makes a happy bride. 
A.Frep TENNYSON, The Bridesmaid. (1872) 
Bridesmaids may soon become brides; one wed- 
ding brings on another. 
C. H. Spurczon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


5 

Resistance on the Wedding-Night 

[s what our Maidens claim by Right. 
Swirt, Strepkon and Chloe, |. 155. (1731) 


The bride enters the bridal chamber, yet 
knows not what will befall her. 

Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 11. (c. 

1000) 

According to the saying of Bensirah, the wise Jew, 
“The bride went into her chamber, and knew not 
what should befal her there.” 

κεν Tayior, Holy Dying, i, 303. (1651) 
The bride goes to her marriage-bed, but knows 
not what shall happen to her. 

Joums Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 412, (1678) 
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7 He was not that night bent 
To plaie the bridgroome. Alone to bed she 
went. 
jJoux Hrywooo, Proverbs. Pt. fi, ch. 2, (1546) 
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8 
As the bridegroom rejoices over the bride. 
(Gaudebit sponsus super sponsam.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, Ixii, 5. (c. 725 B.C.) 
9 


He that hath the bride is the bridegroom. (ὁ 
ἔχων τὴν νύμφην νυμφίος ἐστίν.) 

New Testament: John, iii, 29. (c. aA.p. 110) The 

Vulgate is, “Qui habet sponsam, sponsus est.” 


10 

All the women we need are inside, said the 

bridegroom, and closed the door on the bride. 
TuHeocritus, Idyls. [αν] xv, 1. 77. (c. 270 B.C.) 
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11 


One who anticipates difficulty is told not to 
cross the bridge until he gets to it. 

Appy, Household Tales, Ὁ. 144. (1895) 

Never cross a bridge until you reach one. 

James HunNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 252. (1920) 

Never cross a bridge till you come to it. 
R. L. Gares, Old-World Essays, p. 242. (1921) 
We'll cross that bridge when we come to it. 

E. 5. GARDNER, The Case of the Empty Tin, p. 
13. (1941) Rawson, No Cofhin for the 
Corpse, p. 120. (1942) 

The old bromide about not crossing your bridges 
till you come to them. 

M. V. HEeserven, The Lobster Pick Murders, Ὁ. 
91. (1941) 

τς needn't worry about his fences till he came to 
them. 

F. W. Crofts, Circumstantial Evidence, Ὁ. 105. 
(1941) 

If all the bridges Aunt Mel had crossed before she 
came to them were laid end to end we'd have three 
complete spans across the Atlantic. 

VIRGINIA PerDUE, The Singing Clock. Ch. 3 
(1941) 

There was no point in crossing bridges after hav- 
ing burned them. 

MANNING Lone, False Alarm, p. 149. (1943) 

I don’t believe in crying over my bridge before 
I’ve eaten it. 
Noe. Cowarp, Private Lives. Act fi. (1930) 


12 
Bridges were made for wise men to walk over, 
and fools to ride under. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 106. (1678) 
London bridge was made for wise men to pass 
over, and fools to pass under. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 213. 

13 

Let every man praise the bridge he goes over. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 106. (1678) 

‘fe. Speak not ill of him who hath done you 
a courtesie, or whom you have made use of 
to your benefit.” 

Let every one praise the Bridge, that carrics him 

over. 

THOMAS Fuser, Gnomologia. No. 3175 .(1732) 
It is strange men cannot praise the bridge they go 
over, or be thankful for favours they have had. 

Roorra Nort, Examen, p. 368. (1740) 
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Praise the bridge that carried you over. 
Grorce COLMAN THE YOUNGER, The Heir at 
Law. Act i, se. 1. (1797) 
I am bound to praise the bridge that carried me 
over. 

WaLter Scotr.(1817) See Lock Hart,Life,iv,59. 
Every one speaks well of the bridge which carries 
him over. 

CHARLES KIncsLeEv, Alton Locke. Ch. 10.(1850) 
Of course we speak well of the bridge that carries 
us over. 

Georce Dawson, Biographical Lectures, i, 22. 

(ς. 1870) 


1 
To make a bridge of one’s nose. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 231. (1678) 
Ray explains that this means “to offer or pre- 
tend to do kindnesses to one, and then pass 
him by and do them to another ; to serve him- 
self of that which was intended for another.” 

You make a bridge of his nose, when you pass 
your next neighbour in drinking, or one is pre- 
ferr’d over another’s head. 

B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. H8. (1690) 

Pray, my lord, don’t make a bridge of my nose. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Yesterday Abraham [Lincoln] paid us a visit, 
or rather he didn’t. He reviewed all the other 
regiments in the brigade, but by some blunder 
of Colonel Stockton’s he made a bridge of our 

nose. 

C. L. Norton, Army Letters, p. 148. (1863) 


2 
What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood? 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 
1, 318. (1598) 


3 
Peregrine ... began to read Euclid... 
but he had scarcely advanced beyond the 
Pons Astnorum when his ardour abated. 
Topiuas SMOLLEtTT, Peregrine Pickle. Bk. i, ch. 
18. (1751) The Pons Asinorum, or bridge 
of asses, is humorously applied to the fifth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
where the diagram somewhat resembles a 
bridge, which beginners find it difficult to 
Cross. 
This bridge was the pons astnorum of the French, 
which the English never suffered them to cross. 
RicHarD Forp, Handbook for Travellers in 
Spain. Bk. i, p. 217. (1845) 


4 
He burned his bridges while they were chang- 
ing horses in midstream. 
STANLEY Wacker, The Uncanny Knacks of 
Mr. Doherty (New Yorker, 12 July, 1941) 
He is a master of cutting his bridges behind him. 
F. L. Coriins, Article, in Liberty Magazine, 
2 Aug., 1941, p. 17. Referring to Charles 
Lindbergh. 
Never burn your bridges till you come to them. 
CLayron Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 
p. 86. (1942) 
For A FLYING ENEMY A BRIDGE OF SILVER, see 
under ENEMY. 
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BRIDLE 


5 
They are like to bite o’ the bridle. 
Georce CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act iv, sc. 
2. (1605) i.e. to fast. 
His horse got a bite of cold bridle. 
James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 161. 
(1721) That is, got neither hay nor oats. 


6 
Take with thy teeth the bridel faste. 
CHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 3299. 
(c. 1365) 
She taketh the brydell in the teeth, 
And runth away with it. 
Joun Heywooop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
See also under Βττ. 


7 
Upon the bridel I chiewe. 

Jonn Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vi, 1. 
929. (c. 1390) To be impatient of restraint; 
to champ the bit. 

Smelling these dishes, they bite upon the bridle. 

ALEXANDER BarcLay, Cytezen and Uplondysh- 
man, p. 41. (1514) 

His Father . . . suffered him to bite upon the 
bridle awhile. 

Hucu Latimer, Seventh Sermon Before Ed- 
ward VI, (1549) 

Bite upon the bridle, that . . . he may be wiser 
afterward. 

ARCHBISHOP GEORGE ΑΒΒΟΤ, An Exposition 
Upon the Prophet Jonah, 342. (1600) 
“Make the rogue bite upon the bridle,” said I; 

“pay none of his bills.” 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 25. (1709) 
The minister was going to retire into his closet, 
to bite upon the bridle at liberty. 

Tosias SMOLtettT, Gil Blas, iv, 248. (1750) 
To bite on the bridle: to suffer or fare hard. 

SAMUEL PeEccE, Derbycisms, p. 91. (1791) 


8 
Giving the bridle to a desperate man. 

Sm Tuomas Nortn, Plutarch, 362. (1580) 
Lay the brydle in their necke that they might go 
when they listed. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, Calvin upon Deuteronomie, 

ii, 8. (1583) 


9 
It being proverbial, That "tis a greater shame 
to bring home the Bridle than steal the Horse. 


Unxnown, Church and Court of Rome, p. 8. 
(1674) 
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10 
It is good to nip the briar in the bud. 

James KEtxy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 211. (1721) 
“Tt is good to prevent, by wholesome correc- 
tion, the vicious inclinations of children.” 

Nip the Briar in the Bud. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3543.(1732) 


11 
Thou art a sure sprer at nede that leues a 
man stykkynge in the breres. 
Ropert Waitinton, Vudgaria (EE.TS.), p. 
98. (1520) 
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Doest thou not se me brought in the briers 
through thy devise? 
Nicotas Upati, Flowers Out of Terence, fo. 
18. (1533) 
Leaving the Bishops, and such others, in the 
Briers. 
Joun Foxe, Book of Martyrs, i, 208. (1563) 
Leaue me not now ith [in the] breares. 
UNENoWwN, Misogonus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1577) 
To leave one in the briers (or suds). 
JOuN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 166. (1670) 
In the briers, in trouble. 
B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. B8. (1690) 


BRIGHT 


1 
Brighte as any glas. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale, 1. 1100. (c. 1386) 
That shone as bright as ony somers day. 
Joun Lyvcate, Lyf of Our Lady, sig. F2. (c. 
1440) 
Bright as the sun on a summer’s day. 
5 ΜΊΟΘΒΛΑΕΙ, DenuaM, Proverbs, 51. (1846) 


The saying of Dant, that only he is bright, 
who shineth of him selfe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
p. 181. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
He is only bright that shines by himself. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 709. (1640) 


All that’s bright must fade,— 
The brightest still the fleetest. 
Tuomas Moore, AN That’s Bright Must Fade. 
(a. 1852) 


The Knightes 


BRISK 


4 
There is nothing so crouse [brisk] as a new 
washen louce. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 100. (1641) 
Crouse as a new washen louse. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 203. (1670) 
At last she sallies from the house, 
As fine and brisk as a body-louse. 

Cuaarites Corton, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) 
Brisk as a body-louse she trips. 

jouw Gay, Poems, ii, 279. (1720) 
Brisk as bottled ale. 

Joun Gay, Poems, ti, 278. (1720) The Agree- 
able C ompanion, a “medley of wit and good- 
humour,” published in 1745, has “Brisk as 
bottled beer.” (P. 351) 

As brisk as a Bee in 2 Tar-Pot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 666. (1732) 
Parson Adams, who was as brisk as a bee. 
Frerpine, Joseph Andrews. Bk. hii, ch. 2. (1742) 
Brisk as a flea. 
Georce Cotman, jr., Poetical Vagaries. (1812) 
“As crowse as a lop,” as brisk as a 
Rostnson, Whitby Glossary, 40. (1858) 
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δ 
Brotel as gias. 
jouw Lypoare, Troy Book. Bk.v,).854.(1412) 


More brittle than glass. 
Tuomas Becon, New Catechisme,437.(c.1550) 
Her fortune being as brittle as her glasses. 
THomas Futter, Historie of the Holy Warre. 
Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1639) 


BROKER 


6 
An honest broker. (Ehrlicher Makler.) 
Otro von Bismarck, Speech, Reichstag, 19 
Feb., 1878. 
A broker is a man who runs your fortune into 
a shoestring. 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCcoTT, after he had dropped 
some money in the stock market. (1930) 


BROMIDE 


7 
Are you a bromide? 

Geretr Burcess. Title of essay. (Smart Set, 

April, 1906.) 
Bromides and Sulphites. 

GELETT Burcess. Two words coined in 1907, 
the first to indicate the majority of man- 
kind, who all think and talk alike, the latter 
the select minority who “eliminate the ob- 
vious from their conversation.” 


BROOM 


8 
A bad broom leaves a dirty room. 
: J. C. Brioce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1917) 


As they say of a broom that it is dirty to keep 
other things clean. 
nas W.Croker, Croker Papers.Vol.ii,ch.14.(1829) 


There is little for the rake to get after the 
bissome. 

FERGUSON, Scotlish Proverbs, p. 94. (c. 1595) 
There is little for the rake after the besom. 
a Ray, English Proverbs, p. 259. (1678) 


1 
No besom can sweep 40 clean as to leave no 
crumme of dust behind it. 
Trrosmas Furrer, The Profane State: 
Witch of Endor Bk. ν. ch. 4. (1642) 


The 


The greene new brome sweepth cleene. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Like a new broome whiche sweepeth the house 
cleane. 

Srerano Guarzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. fii, 

p. 110. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Well I wot that a new broome sweepeth cleane. 

Jorn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 89. (1579) 
I am the besom that must sweep the court clean. 

SHAKESPEARE, If Henry VI, iv, 7, 34. (1590) 
New brooms sweep clean. 

J. A. Frount, Short Sindfes, iti, 77. (1867) 
The new broom sweeps clean, too clean. 

Heren Macinnes, Assignment in Brittany, Ὁ. 
241. (1942) A proverb in many languages. 
The French say, “Un balat neuf un baiai net” 
(A new broom is a clean broom); the 
Italians, “Granata nuova spazza ben la casa” 
(A new broom sweeps the house clean); 
the Germans, “Neue Besen kehren gut” 
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(New brooms sweep well). There is a tradi- 
tion that the proverb originated in the 
seventeenth century when the Dutch Admiral 
Tromp lashed a broom to the mast of his 
flagship to indicate his intention of sweep- 
ing the British off the seas. The British ad- 
miral retorted by lashing a horsewhip to his 
mast—an emblem which is said to have be- 
come the pennant. 


1 
He shuts his doors against new brooms in de- 
fiance of the proverb. 

J. K. Pautpine, The Bucktails.Act i,sc.1.(1815) 


2 
They have need of a besom that sweep the 
house with a turf. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 101. (1678) 
3 


The new broom, that now sweepeth clean all 
discontents from thee, will soon grow stubbed. 
Bisuop Ropert SANDERSON, Sermons. Vol i, 
p. 213. (1621) The Italians say ‘“Granata 
nuova, tre di buona” (A new broom is good 
for three days). 
New brooms make a little bustle at first; but 
the dirt will return, never fear. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Cozeners. Act i. (c. 1760) 


4 
I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 396. (1590) 


A new broom sweeps clean, but the old one 
finds the corners. 
H. W. ΤΉΟΜΡΞΟΝ, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 492. (1940) An Irish proverb, usually 
quoted, “the old one knows the corners.” 
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6 
A brother's suff’rings claim a brother’s pity. 
JoserpH Appison, Cato. Act i, sc 1 (1712) 


7 
Brother against brother. (κασεγνήτῳ κάσις.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 674. (467 
B.C.) 
Brothers’ wars are cruel. 
ἀδελφῶν.) 
Evripipes. Fr. 965. (c. 415 3.c.) Quoted by 
ArisTorye, Politics, vii, 6, 4. 
So great is the strife between brothers. (Tanta 
est discordia fratrum.) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, }. 60. (A. D. 7) 

It is rare to find affection among brothers. (Fra- 
trum quoque gratia rara est.) 

Ovi, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1. 145. (a. 0. 7) 
When brothers have once broken the bonds of 
Nature, they can come together again only with 
difficulty, and even if they do, their reconciliation 
bears with it a filthy hidden sore of suspicion. 

Piurarcy, Aforalia: On Brotherly Love. Sec. 

481C. (c. Α.Ὁ. 95) 
But, when one has broken the bonds of nature, 
there is nothing that can reunite those whom 
knots so strong could not hold together. One hates 
with excess when one hates a brother. 


(χαλεποὶ πόλεμοι 


- ---- 


(Mais, quand de la nature on a brisé les chaines, 
Cher Attale, il n’est rien qui puisse réunir 
Ceux que les neuds si forts n’ont pas su retenir: 
L‘on hait avec excés lorsque l’on hait un frére.) 
Racine, La Thébaide, ou Les Fréres Ennemis. 
Act ili, sc. 6. (1664) 
The rage between savage beasts is not so great, 
as the hate and rancour between brothers living 
in dissention. 
STEFANO GUAZZ0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 84. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Discords between brothers are most bitter. 
(Fratrum inter se irae sunt acerbissimae.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 50. 
(1623) Erasmus goes on to say that history 
supplies many examples of the truth of this 
adage: Cain and Abel, Romulus and Remus, 
Jacob and Esau, and so on. Taverner, fo. 
10, translates and comments upon it. 
The Wrath of Brothers is fierce and devilish. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4853 
(1732) The Japanese do not wholly agree 
with all this, for they have a proverb, 
“Brothers quarrel like thieves inside a house, 
but outside their swords leap out in each 
other’s defence.” 


8 
Cleric before and Lay behind; 
A lawless linsey-woolsey brother. 


SAMUEL Butrer, Hudtbras. Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 
1226. (1663) 


Here’s the sweet brotherhood of the proverb! 
(Hoc est, quod dicitur, illud | fraternum vere 
dulce sodalitium. ) 
CaTULLus, Odes. Ode c, 1. 3. (c. 57 B.C.) 
a Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
an. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Statement of Faith. 
(c. 1850) The first of the “Five Points of 
Unitarianism.” 


10 
All within the four seas are brethren. 

Conrucivus, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) See Doo- 
LITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 492. A varia- 
tion of the still older Chinese proverb, “Wu 
‘hu ssi ‘hai tu shih p‘éng yu” (Men are 
brothers the world over). 

Men and brethren. children of the stock of 
Abraham. (ἄνδρος ἀδελφοί, viet γένονε ᾿Αβραὰμ.) 

New Testament: Acts, xiii, 26. (ς. a.p. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Viri fratres filii generis 
Abraham.” 

Al er we brither. 
Uxrnown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 23873. (¢. 1300) 
Adam's sons are my brethren. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, i, 1, 
67. (1599) 
Man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 
Rosert Burns, A Man’s α Man. (1795) 
Am I not a man and a brother ? 

Unxnown, Motto, on the seal of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Approved 
by a Committee of the Society, 16 Oct., 
1787. The design, a kneeling slave in chains, 
was shortly after produced as a cameo, black 
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on white, by Wedgwood, and became ex- 
tremely popular as a personal ornament. 

Read the great charter on his brow, 

I am a man, a brother now. 

James MontcoMery, Poems on the Abolition 

of the Slave Trade, i, 2. (1809) “Man and 
brotherism” became a taunt. “Are these the 
sentiments of man and brotherism?”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 27 March, 1865. 


1 

Through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish? (ἀπόλλυται yap ὁ ἀσθενῶν ἐν 
τῇ σῇ Ὑνώσει, ὁ ἀδελφὸς ;) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, viii, 11. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Et peribit infirmus in 
tua scientia frater?” “Weaker brethren,” 
which is the phrase used from Tindale on to 
translate the Greek ἀσθενής, ἀσθενῶν, was 
applied by Saint Paul to believers whose 
scruples, though unsound, should be treated 
with tenderness. Hence applied to the more 
timorous members of any party. 

I do as little as I can on Sunday, because of the 
weaker brethren. 

Wa ter Besant, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. Ch. 8. (1882). 


2 
The brother would have his sister rich any 
way, but at his charges. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Frére. (1611) 
The Brother had rather see his Sister rich, than 
make her so. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4435. (1732) 


3 
Am I my brother’s keeper? (μὴ Φύλαξ τοῦ 
ἀδελφοῦ μοῦ εἰμι ἐγώ. 

Old Testament: Genesis, iv, 9. (c. 800 B.C.) 
The Greek is Philo’s, Quod Deterius Potiort 
Insidiari Soleat, 57. The Vulgate is, “Custos 
fratris mei sum ego?” 

When we disavow 
Being keeper to our brother, we’re his Cain. 

EvizaseTH Barrett Browninc, Aurora Leigh. 

Bk. iv, }. 467. (1857) 


4 
Brothers stand us in the like stead as our 
eyes, hands, and feete do. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
p. 86. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Brothers resemble hands and feet. (Hsiung ti ju 
shou tsu.) 

WittiaM Scarsorovuca, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2245. (1875) Repeated many times in Chi- 
nese books. 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 

Tennyson, The Higher Pantheisms. (1870) 


δ 
He which hath no care of his brothers honour, 
hath no care of his owne. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 88. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

As one hande washeth another, and both of them 
the face, so one brother ought to support an- 
other, and all of them to procure the honour of 
their house. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ili, p. 92. 
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As of the twoo dogs which Lycurgus brought be- 
fore Spartanes, which though they came both of 
one lytter, yet the one ran to the potage pot, the 
other at the hare: so of two brothers, the one 
shalbee more gentle then the other, by howe much 
hee shalbe more learned vertuous, and placed in 
higher degree. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 185. 


6 
Let brotherly love continue. (ἢ Φιλαδελφία 
μενέτω.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xiii, 1. (c. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Charitas fraternitatis ma- 
neat in vobis.” 


7 
A noble pair of brothers. (Par nobile frat- 
rum.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 243. (35 B.C.) 
Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister 
to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a Noble Familie: 
for all the brothers were valiant and all the sisters 
virtuous. 

Unknown, Epitaph on Margaret, Duchess of 

Newcastle, Westminster Abbey. (1674) 


8 
I am a brother to dragons. (Frater fui dra- 
conum.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxx, 29. (c. 350 B.c.) “A 
Brother to Dragons,” title of a novel by 
Amelie Rives. (1888) 

Brether of Religioun. 
Davip Lynoresay, The Monarche, |. 5850.( 1552) 
The five brothers of the Rose. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Le Gobelet d’une Rose. 
(1611) The five-leaved cap. 
Brothers in arms. 
MAssINGER, Muid of Honour. Act v, sc. 2.(1632) 
I am a Brother of the Angle. 
Watton, The Compleat Angler, p. 5. (1653) 
Brothers of the Blade. 

SiR Rocer L’Estrance, tr., The Visions οἱ... 

Villegas, 105. (1668) 
Brother of the Quill. 

Unknown, Observations on “Curse ye Meroz,” 
7. (1680) 

The little brown brother. 

Wittiam Howarp Tart, in 1900, referring to 
the Filipinos. 

He may be a brother of Big Bill Taft, 
But he ain’t no brother of mine. 
R. F. Morrison, Little Brown Brother. (1902) 


9 
If it wasn’t you, it was your brother. (Si ce 
n’est toi, c’est donc ton frére.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Loup et VAgneau. 
Bk. i, fab. 10. The wolf and the lamb are 
drinking at a stream, and the wolf accuses 
the lamb of muddying the water he is drink- 
ing. The lamb points out that that is impos- 
sible, since it is drinking some distance down- 
stream from the wolf. Then the wolf says, 
“Well, anyway, you’ve been slandering me 
for the past year.” “But I wasn’t even born 
a year ago,” says the lamb. “If it wasn’t 
you, it was your brother,” says the wolf, 
and kills the lamb and eats it. The saying be- 
came proverbial. 
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1 

The amiable age when man said to man, 

Let us be brothers—or I'll knock you on the 
head. 

(L’amiable siécle ot l"homme dit ἃ l'homme, 

Soyons fréres,—ou Je t’assomme. ) 

CHARLES FRANCOIS LEBRUN, Sur la Fraternité 
ou la Mort. (1795) “Fraternité ou la mort” 
(Fraternity or death) was the watchword 
of the French revolution of 1789. 


2 
A brother is a friend given by nature. (Un 
frére est un ami donné par la nature.) 
GaBRIEL ΜΆΒΙΣ Lecouve, Sfaximes. (c. 1800) 
3 


Sweet amongst brethren is the love of unity. 
(ἡδύ y' ἐν adedpots ἐστιν ὁμονοίας ἔρως.) 

MENANDER,Fragments.Frag.809K. (c. 300 8.C.) 
Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. (Ecce quam 
bonum, et quam iucundum habitare fratres in 
unum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxiil, 1. (c. 250 B Cc.) 
Yu thought if any one in the empire were 
drowned, it was as if he drowned him. Tseih 
thouzht that if any one in the empire suffered 
hunger, it was as if he famished him. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. ii, ch. 29. 

sec. 4. (c. 300 B.C.) 
]1 am a man, and nothing human can be alien to 
me. (Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto.) 

Terence, Meauton Timorumenos, 1. 77. (163 
Β. 6.) La Fontaine puts the line into French: 
“Je suis homme, et ne tiens rien d’humain 
hors de moi.” 

Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is of- 
fended, and I burn not? (τές ἀσθενεῖ, καὶ οὐκ 
ἀσθενῶ; τίς σκανδαλίζεται, καὶ οὐκ ἐγὼ πυροῦμαι :) 

New Testament: [1 Corinthians, xi, 29. (ς. a.o. 
$5) The Vulgate is, ‘Quis infirmatur, et ego 
non infirmor? quis scandalizatur, et ego non 
uror?”’ Quoted by St. Avcustine, Epistles, 
xxiv. 2. 

Inasmuch as ve have done it unto one of the 
Ieast of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. (ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐποιήσατε ἑνὶ τούτων τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
nov τῶ» ἐλαχίστων, ἐμοὶ ἐποιήσατε.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 40. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Quamdiu fecistis uni ex his 
fratribus meis minimis, mihi fecistis,” often 
compressed into a Latin proverb. “Quod 
eorum minimis, mihi.” 

Whoever degrades another degrades me. 

Wat WnitmMan,Song of Myself Sec.24. (1855) 
Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude vou. 

Watt Wuitman, To a Common Prostitute. 
While there is a lower class I am in it, while there 
is a criminal element I am of it, and while there 
is a soul in prison I am not free. 

Evorente Deas, Speech. during his trial at Can- 

ton, Ohio, June 16. 1918 


Below the belt all men are brothers. Man has 
never known solitude except in the upper re- 
gions. 
Honey me The Cosmological Eye, Ὁ. 151. 
1939 
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5 

Verily, the name of brother is a glorious 
name, and full of loving kindness. (C’est, a 
la verité, un beau nom et plein de dilection, 
que le nom de frere.) 

ἃ ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 


A brother is born for adversity. (Frater in 
angustiis comprobatur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
In aduersite a man shall know who is his brother. 

MiLes CoverDALe, Proverbs, xvii, 17. (1535) 
Bare is back without brother behind it. 

sae ΡΝ The Worm Ouroboros. Ch. 2 

192 


The brother whose aims are relative to him- 
self alone is neither brother nor relative. 
SAD1, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apol. 44. (c. 1258) 


8 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 2, 110. 
(1601) 


9 
The younger brothers (according to the old 
wiues tailes) alwaies prooued the wisest men. 

Epwarp SHARPHAM, Cupids Whirligig. Act iii, 

]. 42. (1607) 
The younger brother hath the more wit. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 85. (1678) 
The Younger Brother. Some account him the bet- 
ter Gentleman of the two, because sonne to the 
more ancient Gentleman. 

FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 15. (1642) 
The younger brother is the ancienter Gentleman. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 85. (1678) 

The younger Brother. the better Gentleman. 

Oswarp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 131. 

(1709) A pure English proverb, as Dykes 
says, founded upon the fact that younger 
brothers have to make their own way in 
the world, while the eldest “lives like a Dor- 
mouse at Home.” 
You are a younger brother.—Well, madam. the 
younger brother is the better gentleman. 
Swirt, Polite Coxversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


10 
His brether als him-self he loued. 


UxNknown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 1210. (c. 1300) 
1 


Drawer (quoth he) thou muste not thinke to 
make a younger brother of me. 
Unxnown, Discouerte of Knights of the Poste. 
Sig. C2. (1597) 
He has made a younger brother of him. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 85. (1678) 


BROWN 


12 
His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 207. 
(c. 1386) “Broun as a berie” is repeated in 
The Cokes Tale, |. 4. Strangely enough. in 
spite of the fact that this is one of the best 
known of proverbial comparisons, few if any 
berries are really brown. 
Thy nose is as brown as a berry. 
Jonn Tatsam, Love Crowns the End. (1640) 
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As brown as a berry with sun. 
R. L. Stevenson, Letters, i, 173. (1874) 
1 
‘(Done up brown” as they say on the Bowery. 
Loxenz0 Dow, Sermons. Vol. i, p. 188. (c. 1849) 
They are doing it up brown and no mistake. 
Netson KINGSLEY, Diary, p. 160. (1850) 
We do it up here as brown as they do it anywhere. 
A. O. Hatt, Manhkattaner, Ὁ. 82. (1851) “To 
do a thing up brown” is to do it thoroughly, 
to perfection. 


2 
Ha! browne done! 

Unknown, John Bon and Mast Person, |. 162. 
(c. 1550) See W. C. Hazuitt, Early English 
Poetry. Vol. iv, p. 16. 

He'll come out done so ex-ceedin’ brown that his 
most formiliar friends won't know him. 

DicKkens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 43. (1837) 

We are all of us done so uncommonly brown! 

R. H. Barwam, Ingoldsby Legends: The Exe- 
cution. (1840) 

I thought he was doin’ up the rascal very brown. 

Unxnown, Arkansas Doctor, p. 162. (1851) 

Ill do you up brown. 

Witt N. Harsen, Abner Daniel, Ὁ. 55. (1902) 
“To do a person up brown” means to de- 
ceive, to take in. 

I see you’ve done yourself up pretty brown 

ELLery Queen, The New Adventures of El- 
lery Queen: The Trojan Horse. (1940) Have 
got yourself into a hole. 


BUCE 
3 


Jimmy can afford to buy wine at four bucks 
a throw. 

Georce Ape, Artie, p. 106. (1896) Dollars. 
“There’s my eight hundred bucks,” he said. 

J. F. Wiuson, Land Claimers, p. 2. (1911) 


4 
A large assembly of young fellows whom they 
call bucks. 
Henry Fievomc, Amelia, x, 2. (1751) The 
New Canting Dictionary (1725) explains, 
“A Bold Buck, is sometimes used to signify 
a forward daring Person of either Sex.” 
The dashing young buck, driving his own equi- 
page. 
WasHINGTON IrvING, Tales of a Traveller, i, 
341. (1824) 
I remember you a buck of bucks when that coat 
first came out to Calcutta. 
W.M. Toacxeray,The Newcomes, i, 82. (1854) 


5 
No matter how I make an honest rise, I’m 
sure to “buck it off” at farrer [faro]. 
J. 7 ᾿ oot Widow Rugby’s Husband, p. 20. 
1851 
One who boldly bucked the tiger. 
C. Ὁ. Ferovson, Experiences of a Forty-Niner, 
p. 136. (1888) 
He had already collected everything that was due 
this week and lost it bucking the tiger. 
G. H. Loatwmen, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 188. (1902) 


BUCKET 


6 
Why can’t a man buck up? 
J. C. NEAL, in Graham's Magazine, Jan., 1844, 
. 38. 
Vou are out of place among the little fellows. 
Buck up! 
G. H. Lorimer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 153. (1902) 
Buck up and go tell the yarn to the crowd. 
R. D. Paine, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean, 
p. 152. (1921) 


7 
The deer . . . was a buck of the first head. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 2, 10. 
(1594) 
He’s like a buck of the first head. Brisk, pert. 
forward. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678) The 
Returne from Parnassus (1606) explains that 
“A bucke of the first yeare is a Fawne; the 
second year a Pricket; the third yeare a 
Sorell; the fourth yeare a Soare; the fift a 
Bucke of the tirst head; the sixt yeare a 
compleat Bucke.” 


8 
I reckon I can’t call my hand. Ante and pass 
the buck. 

Mark Twain, Roughing [t. Ch. 47. (1872) 
They resort to the bold and ludicrous experiment 
of “passing the buck.” The buck is any inani- 
mate object, usually a knife or pencil, which is 
thrown into a jackpot and temporarily taken by 
the winner of the pot. 

J. W. Kevrer, Draw Poker, p. 38. (1887) 

The Deputy will pass the buck down to me 

Witt Irwin, The Red Button, Ὁ. 341. (1912) 
Will shift the responsibility. 

I reckoned they'd pass the buck to you. 

C. E. Mucrorp, Johnny Nelson, Ὁ. 60. (1920) 
It would suit me right down to the ground if I 
could pass the buck to you. 

PERcIVAL Wipe, Design for Murder, p. 194. 
(1941) See also Taytor, The Proverb, p. 
189. 

All this crowd is a great bunch of buck-passers. 

Lucy Corss, Painted for the Kill, p. 232. (1943) 


᾿ BUCKET 


Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle. 

Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 

Tale, 1. 675 (c. 1386) 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another, 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen and full of water. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I1, iv, 1, 184. (1596) 
In Bath a wanton wife did dwell, 

She had two buckets to a well. 

Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, i, 76. (ς. 1620) 
The three lives went up and down before him 
like buckets in a well. 

R. L. Stevenson, Ebb-Tide. Ch. 8. (1893) 


10 

Defend ‘me, therefore, . . . from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up! 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iii, 1. 187. (1784) 


BUCKLE 


He has spent all his life in letting down buckets 
into empty wells; and he is frittering away his 
age in trying to draw them up again. 
SypNEY SMITH, paraphrasing Cowper. (a. 
1845) See Lapy HoLianp, Memoir, i, 259. 
1 
He was sore put about because Hester had 
gi’en him the bucket. 
Mrs. GASKELL, Sylvia’s Lovers, ii, 122. (1863) 
Given him the mitten, dismissed him. 


2 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the 
well! 
SAMUEL WoopworTH, The Bucket. (c. 1835) 
To KICK THE BUCKET, see under KICK. ~ 


BUCKLE 


3 
’Squire South buckled too, to assist his friend. 
Joun Arsputunot, John Bull (1727), p. 107. 
(1712) 
I have shook off idleness, and begun to buckle to. 

EDMUND BuRKE, Correspondence, i, 21. (1746) 
Chiquita buckled right down to her work. 

Bret Harte, Chiquita. (1871) 

I buckled in and read all those books. 

Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad. Ch. 20. (1880) 
In a few days the boys buckled down to bard 
work. 

Erca L. Dorsey, Afidshipman Bob, ii, viii, 188. 

(1886) 


4 

Little and little he decaied so long, 

ΤΥ he at length came to buckle and bare 
thong. 

Jonn Hevwoon, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
“To come to buckle and thong,” to be 
stripped of everything. 

His mother and I were nayle and flesh, buckle 
and thong. 

James Manse, tr., Celestina. Act iii. (1631) 

Hold him to it buckle and thong. 
Jorn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 73. (1678) 
He'll bring buckle and thong together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 
Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 2422. (1732) 

Te ANGRY, TURN THE BUCKLE OF YOUR GIRDLE, see 
under ANGER 


BUG 


5 
Thou shalt not nede to be afrayed for eny 
bugges by night. 
Mires Covernare, Psalms of David, xci. 5. 
(1535) Buggcs: hobgoblins. bogeys. 
A bug meet onlv to fray Children. 
JOHN JEwEL.Defense of an A pologie,285.(1565) 
For all, that here on earth we dreadfull hold. 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall. 
Epscunp Spenser, The Faerie Queene Bk. ti. 
canto xii, st. 25. (1589) 
Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, v, 2, 2. (1991) 
Tush, tush! fear boys with bugs. 
Saaxrsprarr, The Taming of the Shrew, ἰ. 2, 
212. (1494) 
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6 

’Twixt de bug en de bee-martin ’tain’t hard 

ter tell wich gwineter git kotch. 

Joe, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


7 
I’m nine times as good a man as he is or any 
bug of his country. 

Tosras SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker. July 18 

(1771) 

You must see the magic dress of this Indian “big 
bug.” 

GeorGcE CaTLiwn, North American Indians. Vol. 


i, p. 40. (1832) 
We'll go to the Lord’s house . . . pick out the 
big bugs. 
T. C. Harisurton, Sam Slick in England. Ch. 
24. (1843) 


For the biggest bugs of the Papist set 
Were not convinced by their primate yet. 
CuHarces A. Bristep, The Upper Ten Thou- 
sand, ix, 207.(1852) The Dictionary of Amer- 
ican English notes that “big bug,” used to de- 
note a person of importance, has been in com- 
mon use in the United States since 1830 
They don’t know who the big bugs are. 
AcATHA Curistiz, N or Af? Ὁ. 59. (1941) 
He’s rather a big bug in his way. 
AGATHA Cnristie, Evil Under the Sun, p. 113. 
(1941) 
SNUG AS A BUG, see under SNUG. 


‘ BUGBEAR 


Imagined spirits that nurces fraie their babes 
withall to make them leave crying, as we savy 
bug-beare, or else rawe head and bloodie bone 
Joun Fiorio, Worlde of Wordes: Mans. (1598) 
But now I look 
Like Bloody-Bone and Raw-Head, to fright chil 
dren. 
Joun Fietcuer, The Prophetesse. Act iv, se. § 
(1622) 
Tell a raw-head-and-bloody-bone story about a 
footpad. 
; WALTER Scott. St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 19. (1824) 


It is the test of reason and refinement to be 
able to exist without bugbears. 
Wirrram Haziitt, Emancipation of the Jews 
(1819) 


10 
No fustian about churchyards, no bugaboo 
tales. 

E. A. Por, The Premature Burial. (1843) 
Desperate doings with a bauble-sword, 
And other bugaboo-and-baby-work. 

Rosert Brownine, The Ring and the Book Pt. 

v, 1. 949. (1872) 


11 
At the worst it is but a bug-beare. 
Sm Pariurp ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Arcedia, iii, 317. (1580) 
Meare bugge-beares to scare boys. 
Tomas Nasu, Pierce Penilesse, 74, (1592) 
Like Bug-bears would eat up crying boys. 
Epwarp Toprssiy, Historie of Foure-Footed 
Beasties, 353. (1607) 
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To the world no bugbear is so great 
As want of figure and a small estate. 
Pore, /mitations of Horace: Epistles, i, 1, 67. 
(1733) 
The bugbear behind him is after him still. 
ΒΕ. H. Barnam, Ingoldsby Legends: Look at 
the Clock. (1842) 


BUILDING 
See also Architecture 


1 
If thou wilt build, let necessitie induce thee 
thereto, and not lust of howsing. (Tu ne doibs 
point edifier se tu nen as necessite, car plus 
edifie lomme et plus vouldroit edifier. ) 

Saint Bernarn, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 

1130) 

Inordinate building causith hastie sale of placys. 
(Souvent advient que il convient vendre ou 
aliener les edifices pour paier ceulx qui les ont 
fais.) 

Saint Bernarp, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. 
A performed tower and a bare coffyr make, over 
late, the great builder wyse. 

SaInT Bernarp, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. 


2 

He who builds upon another’s ground, loses 

his mortar and his stone. (Chi fabbrica su 

quel d’altri, perde la calcina e le pietre.) 

CHarrtes Canrer, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 176. 

The French have a jingle, “Qui batit hors 
de ses terres, | Perd son mortier et ses pierres,” 
which says exactly the same thing. 


3 

A high building a low foundation. 
Wittiuam CaMpen, Remains, Ὁ. 316. (1605) 

Ray, 103. (1670) 

High Buildings have a low Foundation. 
THomas Futyer, Gnomologia. No. 2499.(1732) 

No good Building without a good Foundation. 
Tromas Futter. Gnomologia. No. 3578.(1732) 


Old houses mended, 
Cost little less than new, before they’re ended. 
Cottey Cisser, The Double Gallant: Pro- 
logue, 1. 15. (1707) 


The building of houses and making of feasts, 
are unlimited wasters of a man’s substance. 

RANDLE Corcrave,Dictionary : Abandon. (1611) 
Building and marrying of children are great 
wasters 


Hersenr, Jacula Prudentum. No. 12. (1640) 
Bigging, and bairns marrying are great wasters. 
James Keiry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 60. (1721) 


ὃ 
Men who love building are their own undoers, 
and need no other foes. (robs φιλοικοδόμους 
αὐτοὺς ig’ ἑαυτῶν καταλύεσθαι xwpls drra- 
γωνιστῶν.) 

Marcus Crassus, Maxim. (c. 50 8.c.) See Ῥιυ- 

ΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Crassus, ii, 5. 

To build many houses is the readiest road to pov- 
erty. (δώματα πόλλ᾽ ἀνσγείρειν | drpawds els πενίην 
ἐστὶν gears 

Unxnown. Greek Anthofogy, Bk. x, epig. 119. 
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The proverbe is that building is a theife, because 


it makes us lay out more money than wee thought 
on. 

Joun MANNINGHAM, Diary, Ὁ. 9. (1602) The 
Italians say, “Chi edifica, sua borsa purifica” 
(He who builds cleans out his purse); the 
Germans, “Bauen und Borgen, Ein Sack voll 
Sorgen” (Building and borrowing, A sack 
full of sorrowing). 

Building is a great impoverishing. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 461. (1640) 
Building is sweet impoverishing. 

Tromas ΕἸΕΙΌΙΝΟ, Proverbs of Al Nations. 
(1824) Proverbs are all for letting the other 
fellow do the building, and then buying the 
house. “He who buys a house ready wrought, 
| Has many a pin and nail for nought,” for 
example, or, as the French say, “Il faut 
acheter maison fait, et femme a faire” (A 
house ready made and a wife to make). 

To build is to be robbed. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler. No. 62. (1758) 


7 
He builded better than he knew. 
R. W. Emerson, The Problem. (1846) 


8 
He that repairs not a part, builds all. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 346. (1640) 
The charges of building, and making of gardens 
are unknown. 
Gerorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 414 


9 

A man rich in substance, and beloved of all 
men; for he dwelt in a house by the high-road 
and was wont to give entertainment to all. 
(ἀφνειὸς βιότοιο, φίλος δ᾽ ἦν ἀνθρώποισι: 

πάντας γὰρ φιλέεσκεν ὁδῷ ἔπι οἰκία ναίων.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, ]. 14. (c. 850 B.C.) 

He that builds a house by the highway side. it 
is either too high or too low. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Wer an dem Wege bauet. 
der hat viele Meister” (He who builds by 
the wayside has many masters), and “Wer 
da bauet an der Strassen, muss die Leute 
reden lassen” (Who builds on the street must 
let people talk). The Spaniards say, ‘Quien 
en la plaza 4 labrar se mete, muchos ades- 
tradores tiene’ (He who goes to work in the 
public square will have many advisers). 

Let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 

Sam WALTER Foss, The House by the Side of 

the Road. (1897) 


10 
Tenants who have taken up this proverb. 
Botch and sit, Build and flit. 
WittiaM Lawson, A New Orchard and Gar- 
den, p. 9. (1618) 
Patch, and long sit; Build, and soon fiit. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 


11 

It is easier to tear down than to build up. (II 

est plus facile démolir que bastir.) 

~ Le Roux pr Lincy, Proverbes Francais, il, 307. 
(1859). See also under Critics. 


BUILDING 


1 

Which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it? (τί: 
γὰρ ἐξ ὑμῶν θέλων πύργον οἰκοδομῆσαι ovxl πρῶτον 
καθίσας ψηφίζει τὴν δαπάνην, εἰ ἔχει εἰς ἀπαρ- 
τισμὸν ;) 

New Testament: Luke, xiv, 28. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Quis enim ex vobis volens tur- 
rim aedificare, non prius sedens computat 
sumptus, qui necessarii sunt, si habeat ad 
perficiendum ?” 

If you think of building a tower, first reckon up 
its cost. (Aedificaturus turrem futuri operis 
sumptus supputa.) ᾿ 

St. JEROME (H1iEroNYMuS), Epistles. Epis. xiv, 
sec. 9. (A. Ὁ. 374) 

When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, i, 3, 41. (1598) 
He beginneth to build too soon that hath not the 

money to finish it. 

THomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 1. (1633) 

The man who builds and wants wherewith to 
pay, 

Provides a home from which to run away. 
Epvwarp Younc, Love of Fame, i, 171. (1725) 
He that builds before he counts the cost, acts 
foolishly; and he that counts before he builds, 

finds that he did not count wisely. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753 

Who borrows to build, builds to sell. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 114. (1902) A 

Chinese proverb. 


2 
Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon ἃ rock 
(Sorts wxoddunoer αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν ἐπὶ τὴν 
πέτραν); And the rain descended. and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a rock. And every one that hear- 
eth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand (ἐπὶ τὴν dupor) : 
And the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell: and great was the fall of it (καὶ 
ἦν ἡ πτῶσις αὐτῆς μεγάλη͵ 
New Testament: Matthew, vii, 24-27. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
6S) The Vidgate is, “Omnis ergo, qui audit 
verba mea hacc, et facit ca, assimilabitur viro 
sapienti, qui aedificavit domum suam supra 
petram, et descendit pluvia, et venerunt 
flUumina, et flaverunt venti, et irruerunt in 
domum illam, et non cecidit: fundata enim 
erat super petram. Et omnis, qui audit verba 
mea haec, et non facit ea, similis erit viro 
stulto, qui aedificavit domum suam super 
arenam: et descendit pluvia, et venerunt 
flumina, et flaverunt venti, et irruerunt in 
domum illam, et cecidit, et fult ruina illius 
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magna.” In Luke vi, 47-49, the same parable 
is related in somewhat different words. In 
both instances, Christ was quoting an old 
Greek proverb, εἰς ἄμμον οἰκοδομείς (To 
build upon sand). 

Who-so that buildeth his hous al of salwes [wil- 
low-twigs, reeds] ... 

Is worthy to been hanged on the galwes. 

Cuaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 655. 

(c. 1386) 

Who builds his house on sands . 

fool’s cap. 

Pore, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 347. (1714) 
Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses stand; 
Come and see my shining palace built upon the 

sand. 

Epona St. VINCENT Miziay, A Few Figs from 
Thistles: Second Fig. (1921) 


. . Deserves a 


3 
They gave themselves over to pleasure as 
though they would die tomorrow, and built 
as if they would never die. (Ils s'‘abandon- 
noient aux delices comme 5115 avoient lende- 
main a mourir, et bastissoient comme si ja- 
mais ils ne debvoient mourir. ) 

Monrtaicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1580) Quot- 
ing the remark of Empedocles about the Ag- 
rigentins. 

Building as if they were to live forever. 

Leicn Hunt, A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, iii, 33. (1848) 


The spirit of building is come upon him. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678) 


5 

Fools build houses and wise men buy them 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 91.( 1670} 
Fools build Houses; and wise Men enjoy them 
Tuomas FuLLer,Gnomologia. No. 1573. (1732) 
Fools build houses and wise men inhabit them 
ΒΕ. 5. HAWKER. (c. 1860) See By es, Life, Ὁ. 82. 
The adage says that fools build houses for other 
men to live in. 

W. F. ButLer, Autobiography. Ch. 19. (1911) 
Fools build for wise men. (Les fous batissent 
pour les sages. 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 369. (1856) 


6 

To build a mansion or a country house, to 
adorm it with statues, tapestries and other 
works of art, to make everything in it better 
worth seeing than its owner, is not to make 
one’s riches an honor, but to be a disgrace 
to them. 

: SaLLust,Ad Caesarem Senem.Ch. 8. (c. 46 8.ς.) 


Dip not thy finger in the mortar, nor seek 

thy penny in water. 

Unxnown, Berkeley MSS., iii, 28. (1639) Do 
not dabble in building, or shipping. 

A wise man ought never to put his finger into 

Morter. 

Smr BattHasarR Gersrer, Sommary Descrip- 
tion, p. 3. (1660) 

He that once gets his fingers in the mud, can 

hardly get them out again. 

Jaurs Kutty, Scottish Proverbs, ἢ. 171. (1721) 
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You are come to a sad dirty house; I am sorry 
for it, but we have had our hands in the mortar. 
Swurt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


BULL 


1 
He bellowed like a bull whose throat has 
just been cut. (ἐτονθόρυζε ταῦρος «(ὡς)» 
reoopayys. ) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 159, Smyth. (c. 

458 B.c.) 

ce aia like a bull, but is as weak as a bul- 
rush. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 142. (1639) 


2 
Two boles, maked al of bras, That spitten fyr. 

Cravucer, The Legend of Good Women, }. 
1432. (c. 1385) 

Tortures nor bulls of brass, 
Should draw it from me. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1611) Perillos of Athens made a 
brazen bull for Phalaris, Tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, intended for the execution of criminals, 
who were shut in the belly and roasted to 
death by means of fires built beneath it. 
Phalaris thought the invention ingenious, 
and tested it on Perillos himself. 

All manner of tortures, brazen bulls, racks, 
wheels. 

Roserr Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. i, mem. i, subs. 1. (1621) 


3 
A pig among roses. (ὗς νὰ ῥόδων.) 

Crates, Neighbors. Frags. (c. 450 8. 6.) Also 
proverbial are the phrases, ὗς ἐκώμασεν (The 
pig ran amuck), and βοῦς ἐν πόλει (The ox 
in the city). 

The bull peeping in. (ὄνον παράκυψις.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. (c. 300 B. a Cited by 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, v, 39. 

Whatever it fs that smashes, Mrs. T. always 
swears it was the most valuable thing in the 
room. I’m like a bull in a china-shop. 

Freperick Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 15. 
(1834) This seems to be the earliest recorded 
use of the phrase. 

Lawless’s tastes and habits being about as con- 
genial] to the atmosphere of a ball-room, as those 
of a bull to the interior of a china-shop. 
F. E. δου, Frank Fairlegk. Ch. 13. (1850) 
Comparing himself to a bull in a china-shop. 

F. E. Smeoiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 41. 
ἑῷ went the giant ... like a bull in a china- 
shop. 

Caries Kincsiey,Water-Babies.Ch. 8. (1863) 

Floundering and romping through the arts, 
very much as a bull through a china-shop. 

Henry James, Letters, i, 349. (1899) 

{He} will go blundering in like your proverbial 
bull in a china-shop. 

Dennis WHEATLEY: The Scarlet Impostor, p 
222. (1942) 


4 
A mad Bull is not to be {γ᾽ ἃ up with a Pack- 
thread. 

THOMAS FuLizr, Gnomologia. No. 266. (1732) 


Mad kings and mad bulls are not to be held by 
treaties and packthread. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1746. 


Accordyng to the old prouerbe, let him take 
the bull that stole the calf. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, Ὁ. 406. (1548) 
HE THAT BULLS THE COW MUST KEEP THE CALF, 
see under BASTARD. 


6 
I haue read, that the Bull being tyed to the 
Figge tree, looseth his strength. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 


Strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
ravening and a roaring lion. (Tauri pingues 
obsederunt me. Aperuerunt super me os suum, 
sicut leo rapiens et rugiens. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxii, 12-13. (c. 350 
B.C.) Hence the proverbial, “To roar like a 
bull of Bashan.” 

O that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd! for I have savage cause. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 13, 
126. (1606) 

By the roarin’ Bulls of Bason, I’d make you 
obey my orders. 

T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 4. (1843) 
When you came in I was roaring like the bull 
of Bashan. 

" Footner, Death of a Saboteur, p. 65. (1943) 


I am as strong as a bull moose and you can 
use me to the limit. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Letter to Mark Hanna, 
at opening of the Presidential campaign in 
1900. See Bisuop, Roosevelt and His Times, 
i, 139. 

It takes more than that to kill a Bull Moose. 

THEODORE Roosevect, Speech, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., 14 Oct., 1912. Referring to the attempt 
which had been made that day to assassinate 
him, when he had been wounded in the chest. 

Bull Moose, an emblem of the Progressive Party 
in 1912, originated from the statement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, made upon his arrival at Chi- 
cago just before the Republican convention, that 
he felt like a “Bull Moose.” 

E. C. Smrtn, Dictionary of American Politics: 
Bull Moose. The first discovered newspaper 
use of the term was in the New York Trib- 
une, 26 June, 1912. 


9 
He had not, as the phrase goes, taken the 
bull by the horns. 
Wa ter Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 25. (1816) 
To “take the bull by the horns” is to meet 
a difficulty rather than evade it. 
It would never do to take the bull by the horns 
in that manner. 
Joun Gatt, The Provost. Ch. 28, (1822) 
He took the bull fairly by the horns. 
Lorp Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. il, ch. 1. (1849) 
I take the bull by the horns. 
Lincoim, Speech, Peoria, ll., 16 Oct., 1884. 
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Nora would have faced the difficulty, and taken 
the bull by the horns. 
arr He Knew He Was Right. (Cb. 91. 
(1869 
I have often been told to be bold, and take the 
bull by the horns. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
11, (1869) 
We decided to take the bull by the horns. 
Crype Fitcn, Captain Jinks. Act. i. (1901) 


1 
It is no Bull, to speak of a common Peace, in 
the place of War. 

Jonn ΘΕΙ͂ΌΣΝ, Laws of England, ii, 11. (1649) 
I confess it was what the English call a bull. 

ALEXANDER Pope, Letter. (1711) WoPks, v, 174. 
There is one distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Irish bull—its horns are tipped with brass [i.e. 
with impudence or assurance]. 

Marta Epceworth, Essay on Irish Bulls. Ch. 9. 
(1802) “Bull”? had been used to describe a 
self-contradictory proposition long before it 
was associated with the Irish. 

A bull is an apparent congruity, and rea] incon- 
gruity of ideas, suddenly discovered. 

SYDNEY SMITH. (1803) Works (1867), i. 69. 

I had committed a bull myself, by intruding. 

S. A. HaMMETT, Captain Priest, p. 226. (1855) 
He told me that you were the fellow who had 
made the bull. 

G. H. Lormaer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 

chant to His Son, p. 70. (1902) 


2 
As lawless as a town-bull. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 286. (1678) 
FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 706 (1732) 
No law for a town’s bull. 
Hoitanp, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 454. (1886) 


BULLET 


3 
Better pointed bullets than pointed speeches. 
(Lieber Spitzkugeln als Spitzreden. ) 
Otto von BisMarcK, Speech, during the Hesse- 
Cassel insurrection of 1850. 


4 
Now he is thought the most unfortunate, and 
cursed in his mother’s womb, who dyeth by 
great shot. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Concerning Brit- 
Gin (1870), p. 225. (1614) 
Who was killed by a cannon bullet was curst in 
his mother’s belly. 
James Hower, Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) Ray. 
English Proverbs, p. 110. (1670) 
Yet do I not believe what soldiers commonly wee 
‘that he was cursed i in his mother's belly, who 
killed with a cannon.’ 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies of England: Sus- 
sex, tii, 241. (1662) 
He was cursed in his mother’s belly that was 
killed by a cannon-bullet. 
; Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. fx. (1738) 


Every bullet hath a lighting place. 
Tass eoene Freites of Warre, St. 67. 
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Every shot has its commission, ἄγε see 

SMOLLETTI, The Reprisal. Act ii, se. 8. (1757) 
King William was of an opinion, an’ please your 
honour, quoth Trim, that everything was pre- 
destined for us in this world; insomuch, that he 
would often say to his soldiers, that ‘every ball 
had its billet.’ 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. viii, 
ch. 19. (1759) 

He never received one wound. So true is the old 
saying of King William, that ‘every bullet has 
its billet.’ 

Joun Wes ey, Journal, 6 June, 1765. This is 
the accepted form of the saying, which tradi- 
tion has always attributed to William of 
Orange. No real authority for the attribu- 
tion has ever been discovered, but it was in 
keeping with his character, and he may very 
possibly have said it, or something like it. 
The bullet destined for him found its billet, 
when he fell at the hands of an assassin in 
1584. 

Each bullet has got its commission, 

And when our time’s come we must go. 

Cuar_es Dispin,The Benevolent Tar.(c. 1800) 
Its billet every bullet has. 

THomMaS Hoop, Waterloo Ballad. (c. 1830) 
Heaven knows its time; the bullet has its billet, 
Arrow and javelin each its destined purpose. 

WALTER Scott, Count Robert of Paris. Ch. 25. 
heading. (1831) Credited to “Old Play.” 

It is an established axiom that “every bullet has 
its billet.” 

a: DICKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 19. (1837) 


Bullets through good people’s hearts make a 
long echo, 
STEFAN Heya, Hostages, Ὁ. 324. (1942) 


BULLY 


7 

Though she be sumwhat olde, 
It is myne owne swete bullye, 
My muskyne and my mullye. 

Jonn Bare, Three Lawes, ἃ. 475. (1538) A 
term of endearment and familiarity, origi- 
nally applied to either sex, but later usually 
to men. 

What sayest thou, bully Bottome 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 1, 8. (1596) 

From heartstring I love the lovely bully. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 48. (1599) 

I have promised to be with the sweet Bully early 
in the morning of her important day. 

SaMueEL Ricwarpson, Sir Charles Grandison. 
Bk. iv, let. 15. (1754) 


8 

The bully’s bluster proves the coward’s fear. 
Cranse, Parish Register. Pt. i, 1. 354. (1807) 

A bully is always a coward. 

T. Ὁ. Harreurron (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 4. (1843) ia hieg Lamb denied this in 
his Popular Fellacie 

His yellow streak, the hall mark of the bully, 
though not wide was deep 

P.C. Wren, The Uniform of Glory, p. 46. (1941) 
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1 
He that is a bully-boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground. 

Tuomas Ravenscrort, Deutcromelia. (1609) 
The bully-boys of the Helderberg. 

WASHINGTON IrviInG, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York (1861), p. 143. (1809) 

You are not the first bully-boy that has said 
stand to a true man. 

WaLTeR Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 8. (1818) 


BUNCOMBE 
2 
Talking for Buncombe. 


Fetix WALKER, Speech on the Missouri Bill, 
House of Representatives, 25 Feb., 1820. 
Walker was a Representative from North 
Carolina, and Buncombe County was part 
of his district. He was known as “the old 
oil-jug’’ because of his fondness for speech- 
making, and when, toward the close of the 
long debate on the Missouri Bill, he rose to 
speak, several members urged him to desist, 
he refused, and stated that he was “bound 
to make a speech for Buncombe.” Sce dn- 
nals of Congress, 16th Cong., Ist session, vol. 
xxxvi, col. 1539. Also a full account of the 
incident by Dr. William Darlington in The 
Historical Magazine, Oct., 1858. (Vol. i, No. 
10, p. 311.) 

Several years ago, in Congress, the member from 
this immediate district [Buncombe County, N.C.] 
rose to address the House. Many members Icft 
the hall. Very naively he told those who were so 
kind as to remain that they might go too; for 
he should speak for some time, but he was only 
talking for Buncombe. 

Joun Wueeter, Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina. Vol. ii, p. 52. (1851) 

It’s all bunkum, you know. 
T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Sriick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 2. (1843) 
Here, would-be Tullys pompously parade 
Their timid tropes for simple “Buncombe” made. 
J. G. Saxe, Progress. (1846) 
Now do not think this is “Buncombe.” 

J. R. Lowetz, The Biglow Papers: Introduc- 
tion. (1848) “It is seldom that we can gct 
any frank utterance from men, who address, 
for the most part, a Buncombe either in 
this world or the next.”—Ser. i, No. 1. In- 
troduction. 

America too will find that .. . speeches to Bun- 
combe will not carry men to the immortal gods. 

THomas Carryie, Latter-Day Pamphlets: 
Parliaments. (1850) 

Talk plain talk, and Jeave bunkum for right hon- 
orables who keep their places thereby. 

KIncsLey, Two Years Ago. Ch. 25. (1857) 

Bunk is mental junk. 

Georce W. Lyon and O. F. Pace. A definition 
submitted simultaneously by these two men, 
strangers to each other, in a contest spon- 
sored by The Forum, Sept., 1927, p. 449. 

The practice for which W. E. Woodward, in a 
novel [Buxk] published in 1923, invented the 
word “debunking.” 

F.L. Aten, Only Yesterday, Ὁ. 236. (1931) 
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3 
According to the strength of the camel is the 
weight of his burden. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 67a. (c. 
450) 
According to the camel, so is the burden. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 13b. Ascribed 
to Ben Sira, but not found. 
God giveth to no soul a burden heavier than it 
can bear. 
MoHaMMED, The Koran, ii, 286. (c. 622) 
We lay no burden on any man more than he is 
able to bear. 
MonAMMED, The Koran, xxiii, 62. 
Every man’s burden is suited to his strength. 
Sap, Bustan. Ch. ii, Apol. 5. (c. 1258) 
God has made the back to the burthen. 
W1LL1AM Cospett, Rural Rides, 2 Jan., 1822. 
Carlyle quotes “The back is made for the 
burden” as “a pious adage.” The Germans 
say, “Gott giebt die Schultern nach der 
Biirde” (God gives the shoulder according 
to the burden). 
The sisters worried these men a good deal. They 
all took it in good part. Their backs were made 
to bear their burden. 
S. Bartnc-GouLp, John Herring. Ch. 6. (1883) 


4 
A burthen of one’s own choice is not felt. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 282. 
(1855) The Italians say, ‘Carica volontaria 
non carica” (A voluntary burden is not a 
burden). An English variant is, “The burden 
one likes is cheerfully borne.” 
The burden which one has thoughtlessly got must 
be patiently borne. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 499 


5 

It is other people’s burdens that kill the ass. 

(Cuidados ajenos matan al asno.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1615) 

It is not the burthen but the over-burthen that 

kills the beast. (No mata la carga sino la sobre- 

carga.) 

J. Cottins, Spanish Proverbs, Ὁ. 231. (1823) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Onus segni im- 
pone ascllo” (Place the burden on the slow- 
paced ass). See also under Ass. 


6 
The greatest burdens are not the gainfullest. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Acquests. 
(1611) Cited by James Kenry Scottish Prov- 
erbs, Ὁ. 336, who adds, “That is, they who 
labour sorest have not the best wages.” 


7 
Every one finds his own burthen heavy. 
(A chacun son fardeau pése. ) 

RanpL_z Cortcrave, Dictionary: Fardeau. 
(1611) The Italians say, “Ad ognuno par 
piu grave la croce sua” (To everyone his 
own cross weighs heaviest). 

Every one thinks his sack heaviest. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 750. (1640) 
Every Horse thinks his own Pack heaviest. 
THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1420,(1732) 
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Each one thinks his lot the worst; but he is 
mistaken. If he thought himself the worst of the 
lot he might be right. 

C.. H. Spurczon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


Helpe the taker of a burthen, but not the 
layer downe. (Tollenti onus auxiliare, de- 
ponenti nequaquam. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1508) 
Taverner, tr., fo. 72. (1550) Taverner adds: 
“As who shuld saye: Further suche as 
laboure to attayne to vertue, but such as 
be slouthfull and lay downe all honeste 
labours, helpe nat.” Quoted as a maxim of 


Pythagoras. 
2 


Bear ye one another’s burdens. (ἀλλήλων τὰ 
βάρη βαστάζετε.) 
New Testament: Galatians, vi, 2. (c. A.D. 53) 
The Vulgate is, “Alter alterius onera portate.” 
We should bear each other’s burdens. (Invicem 
onera nostra portemus.) 
St. AucustTineE, Epistles. Epis. xxii, sec. 9. 
(A.D. 392) Paraphrasing Galatians. 


3 
Every man shall bear his own burden. 
(ἕκαστος γὰρ τὸ ἴδιον φορτίον βαστάσει.) 

New Testament. Galatians, vi, 5. (c. Α.Ὁ. 53) 
The Vulgate is, “Unusquisque enim onus 
suum portabit.” 

No man may bear another's burden. 

MouAMMED, The Koran, liii, 38. (c. 622) 

Every one must look to his owne charge: or 
beare his owne burden. 

RANDLE CorTcrave, Dictionary: Chasque.(1611) 

It was Heaven’s will ... and to be borne as 
such. Every man must bear his own burden 

KInGsLey, Westward Ho! Ch. 26. (1855) 


4 
He carries well, to whom it weighs not. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 393. (1640) 


5 
None knows the weight of another’s burthen. 
Georag Herpert, Jacuwa Prudentum. No. 879 
(1640) FuLier, Gnomologia, No. 3655.(1732) 
No one knows the weight of another’s burden 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p 1. (1670) 


6 
Ah, sir! light burdeine far heauy (quoth she) 
This light burdein in longe walke welny tryeth 
me. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Light burdens heavy, if far borne. 
Micnart Drayton, Ideas Mirrour St 59 
(1594) 
Light burdens, long borne, grow heavy. 
Hersert, Jocuda Prudentum. No. 16. (1640) 
Light burdens far heavy. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 114. (1670) 
Ray adds the French, “Petit ‘fardeau pése 
& la longue.” or “Petit chose de loin pése.” 
Another form is, “Au long aller, petit fardeau 
pase” (On a long journey, a little burden 
tires). The Germans say, MLeichte Burden 
werden ferne schwer.” 
We use to say, light burdens far carried are heavy. 
Joun Bunyan, Greatness of the Soul. (1682) 
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He will think his breeks a burden. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 166. (1721) 
When he has to carry them all the time. 
There is no light burden on a long road. 
5. G. CHuampion, Racial Proverbs, 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


‘A profitless burden to the earth. (ἐτώσιον ἄχθος 
ἀρούρης.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xviii, 1. 104. (c. 850 B.C.) 
You’re a burden to the earth. (γῆ: βάρος) 

SOPHOCLES, Fragments. Frag. 945. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Iam a burden to myself. (Factus sum mihimetipsi 
gravis.) 

Ps Testament: Job, vii, 20. (c. 350 B.C.) 
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p. 375. 


How many weak shoulders have craved heavy 
burdens! (Combien d’épaules sans force ont 
demandé de lourds fardeaux!) 

JosEpH JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 201. (1810) 


9 

— no more on you than you're able to 
ar. 
James KExry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 305. (1721) 


10 
Take up the White Man’s burden. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc, The White Man’s Burden. 
(1899) The conquest and oversight of the 
so-called inferior races. 

Take up th’ white man’s burden an’ hand it to 
th’ coons. 

FINLEY PETER Dunne, The Decline of National 
Feeling. (1900) 

He'll take up the red man’s burden again. 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Atavism of 

John Tom Little Bear. (1903) 


He that gauges his burden can bear it. (Qui 
sua metitur pondera, ferre potest.) 
MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, epig. 98.(c. a. "Ὁ. 85) 


12 
Light grows the burden which is well borne. 
(Leve fit, quod bene fertur, onus.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 2, 1. 10. (c. 13 B. Cc.) 
To support the burden, you must strive with 
head erect. (Sustineas ut onus, nitendum vertice 
pleno est.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 7,1. 77. (c. a.o. 13) 


13 

It’s no friendly act to delay a man who's bur- 
dened down. (Haud amice facis, qui cum 
onere offers moram. ) 

PLautus, Poenulus, Ἰ. 852. (c. 194 B.C.) 

And when the porter bends beneath his load, 
And ag for breath, clear thou the crowded 
road. 

Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. ii, 1. 49. (1716) 
Respect the burden, Madam. (Respectez le far- 
deau, Madame.) 

NAPOLEON, to Mrs. Balcombe, at St. Helena 
when some servants, carrying heavy boxes, 
passed in their way, and she ordered them 
to keep back. See ΟἾΜελβα, Napoleon αἱ St. 

elena; Exmrson, Representative Men: 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon made peel aed wd a Reset out of the way of 

the porter said, “ the burden, 
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madam.” That was behaving like a very fine 
gentleman. 
BernarD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 94. (1910) 


1 
A kicking animal is best well-burdened. 
Sap1, Bustan. Ch. ii, Apol. 11. (c. 1257) 
The lower mill-stone revolves not, and hence, 
of necessity supports the greater burden. 
5 Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apol. 28. 


It is base to flinch under a burden. (Turpe 
est cedere oneri.) 
Seneca,Ad Lucilium. Epis.xxii, sec.7.(c. A. Ὁ. 65) 


The burden is light on the shoulders of an- 
other. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 92. (1853) A Russian proverb. 


BURR 


4 
Togider thei cleued .. . 
the burre. 
Unknown, Arthour and Merlin, 1. 8290. (c. 
1330) 
Together they cleve more fast then do burres. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Cytesen and Up- 
londyshman, 43. (1514) 
I toke hir for a rose, but she breedth a burre. 
She comth to sticke to me nowe in his lacke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
They cleave together like burs. 
Joun Heyvwooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. 
Ye cleave together so like burres. 
Taomas Cuyurcuyarp, Churchyard’s Charge. 
(1580) 


So with other doth 


5 
Thou cat, thou burr! vile thing, let loose. 
SHaxrsreare, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 260. (1596) 
They are burrs, I can tell you; theyll stick where 
they are thrown. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 120. 
(1602) 
Iam a kind of burr; I shall stick. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iv, 3, 193. 

(1604) 
They hold together like burres. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 63. (1639) 
They will stick like burrs. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: The 

Author’s Apology. (1678) 
They bang together like burs. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 250. (1678) 
When a fellow stuck like a bur, that there was 
no shaking him off. 

Joun AgBuTHNOT, John Bull, Ὁ. 59. (1712) 
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6 
Not with vain terror do I shrink, as bird that 
misdoubteth bush. (οὔτοι δυσοίζω θάμνον ws 
ὄρνι. φόβῳ | ἄλλων.) 

AgscHyLus, Agamemnon, }. 1316. (458 B.C.) 
ine that feareth every bush must neuer goe a 


g. 
Joun Lvty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 354. (1880) Furrer, Gnomologia, 2098. 


He that is afrayd of every bush will never prove 
good huntsman. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 56. (c. 1595) 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry VI, v, 6, 12. (1590) 
See under THIEF. 
Let .. . the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, \. 972. 
(1594) 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear! 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 22. (1595) 
In every hedge and ditch, both day and night, 
We fear our death, of every leaf affright; 
A lamb appears a lion, and we fear 
Each bush we see’s a bear. 
FRANCIS QuARLES, Emblemes. Bk. i, emb. 13 
(1635) 
The guilty conscience fears, when there's no fear, 
And thinks that every bush contains a bear. 
ROWLAND WaTkyns, Flamma Sine Fumo: The 
Righteous Is Confident as a Lion. (1662) 
He thinks every bush 4 boggard [bugbear, 
phantasm]. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 
You take every bush for a bug-bear. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 6002.(1732) 
If I see a stump, I took it for a man. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 8. (1884) 
THE GUILTY FLEE, see under GUILT. THE GUILTY 
CONSCIENCE, see tinder CONSCIENCE. 


7 
Young women in the old world were not wont 
To hang out gaudy bushes for their beauties. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcuer, The Custom of the 
Country. Act iii, sc. 2. (1616) “To hang out 
bushes,” i.e. to hang out signs or advertise- 
ments. 
In every one of them, some outward figures, 
which hang as signes or bushes of their inward 
formes. 
Str THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 2. (1643) 
oe WINE NEEDS NO BUSH, see under WINE. 


Where if you beat a bush, ’tis odds you start 
a thief. 
Micnaet Drayton, Polyolbion. (1612) 
Beat the bush and start a thief. 
ἜΠΟΣ FuLver, Worthies of England, i, 194 
2 


9 

The angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he 
looked. and, behold, the bush burned with fire, 
and the bush was not consumed. (Rubus ar- 
deret, et non combureretur. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, iii, 2. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Hence “the burning bush.” It is generally 
held that a thorn-bush of some sort is meant. 
See Jewish Encyclopaedia, iii, 439. 


That’ s a cap sheef that bangs the bush. 
- Haripurton, The Clockmaker. Ser. 1, 
‘52. (1835) i.e. caps the climax. 
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If this don’t take the rag off the bush! 

ANN SOPHIA STEPHENS, High Life in New 
York, i, 56. (1843) 

That... . comes nigher draggin the bush up by 
the roots an a most enny thing I ever seed. 

Jounson Hooper, Adventures of Captain 
Simon Suggs. Ch. 12. (1845) 

Don’t that take the rag off the bush? 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam Srick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 5. (1843) A phrase probably deriving 
from the fact that a rag hung on a bush 
was frequently used as a target. 

It happifies me to say that we bang the bush. 

W. E. Burton, Waggeries, p. 70. (1848) 


1 
It’s a low bush that the sun never shines on. 


Mary LassweELt, Suds in Your Eye, p. 102. 
(1942) 


2 

It is a tiresome way of speaking, when you 
should dispatch the business, to talk about 
things afar off. (Odiosast oratio, cum rem 
agas longinquom loqui.) 

Piautus, Mercator, |. 608. (c. 200 B.C.) ie. 
things which have nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. 

A longe betynge aboute the busshe and losse of 
time. 

RoperT WHYTYNTON, Vulgaria, Ὁ. 35. (1520) 
Tell it orderly, without going about the bush. 

Tuomas Wi son, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 2. 
(1560) 

It was vaine so longe to beate about the bush. 

Rospert GREENE, Pandosto. (1588) 

To oe many circumstances, to goe about the 
bush. 

RanpiE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Aller. (1611) 
| went round the bush, and round the bush, be- 
fore I came to the matter. 

Sir Joun VansrucH, The Confederacy. Act 

iti, sc. 2. (1705) 
He does not beat about the bush for difficulties 
or excuses. 

Wittrame Hazuitt,Table-Talk, ii, ix, 212.(1822) 
Like a good sportin’-dog, if I did beat round 
the bush, I always put up the birds. 

ΤΙ C. Harspurton (Sam Stricx), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 10. (1843) 
! was beating about the bush. 

Henry James,The Aspern Papers. Ch. 1.(1888) 
{ did not know how long he might thus beat 
about the bush. 

STEVENSON AND Ossourne, The Wrecker. Ch. 

18. (1892) 

There isn’t time for beating round the bush. 
Crype Fitcu, The Climbers. Act iii. (1901) 
No good is ever done by beating about the bush. 

Bernarp SHaw, Fanny’s First Play. Act iii. 
(1911) 

It's no good beating about the bush. 

Evoar Wattrace, The India-Rubber Man. Ch. 
7. (c. 1920) 

You needn't beat about the bush. 

Joszra Suxarinc, Blanche Fury, p. 106. (1939) 
A favorite cliché of writers of mystery stories. 
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3 
Thus hath every gap his bush, each suspition 
his prevention. 
Sm Epwin Sanpys, Europae Speculum, Ὁ. 123. 
(1599) 
With one bush (as they say) you are to stop 
two gaps. 
PHIL—EMON HOLLanp, tr. Livy, xxiii, 3, (1600) 
To KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, see under 
Birp. 


4 
On the bushe bettes one, another man hath 
the byrde. 

Unxnown,Lyfe of Ipomedon, 1. 6021.(c.1300) 
And takth the bridd to his beyete, 

Wher othre men the buisshes bete. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. BK. ii, 1. 2355. 
(c. 1390) 

Some bete the bussh and some the byrdes take. 

UnKNowNn, Generydes, }. 4524. (c. 1440) 

I will not beat the bush, and another shall have 
the birds. 

Tuomas Montracute, EArt or SALISBURY, at 
the siege of Orleans, when his ally, the Duke 
of Burgundy, proposed that Salisbury with- 
draw when the town was ready to yield. 
(1428) See Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 289. Cam- 
den says it was this remark which “so of- 
fended the Burgundian, that it wholly alien- 
ated his mind from the English, to their 
great loss in all the French wars following.”’ 

Beat the bushes without catching the birds. 
(Battoyt les buissons sans prandre les ozillons.) 

RaBELais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
Another form is, “Vous battez les buissons 
dont un autre a les oysissons” (You beat 
the bushes, but another gets the birds). 

And while I at length debate and beate the 
bushe, 

There shall steppe in other men, and catche the 
burdes. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
I beate the bushe, the birdes to them doe flye. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, i, 93. (1580) Grosart. 
It hath been my luck always to beat the bush, 
while another killed the hare. 

Unxnown,Returne from Parnassus, ii,5.(1606) 
re beateth the Bush, and another catcheth the 

ird. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3738.(1732) 
Your active benevolence starts the game while 
others beat the bush. 

Watrter Scott, Letter to Mrs. Hughes. (1828) 
8 


Ounder buskes me shal fair weder abide. (Un- 
der a bush I'll wait for fair weather.) 
Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng. St. 22. (c. 
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ne the bosshe yt ys gode fayre weder to 
advae, 

Unxnown, Soane MS. 747. Sig. 66A. (c. 1500) 
Under the greenwood tree... 
Here shall he see No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

SHAKESPEARR, As You Like It, ti, 5, 1. (1599) 
A bad bush is better than the open field. 

Joun Rar, English Proverbs, p. 58. (1670) 
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A thin Bush is better than no Shelter. 

THoMAS Futter, Gnromologia. No. 432. (1732) 
These evil showers make the low bush better than 
no bield [shelter]. 

Watrer Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 3. (1820) 
The French say, “ἢ n’y a pas si petit buis- 
son qui ne porte ombre” (There is no bush 
so small as to be without shade). There is 
another Scottish proverb, “Everyone bows 
to the bush that bields him.” 
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1 
Talk of nothing but business and dispatch 
that business quickly. 

Atpus Manutius, Placerd, placed on the door 
of his printing office at Venice. (c. 1500) See 
Dippin, Istroduction to Greek and Latin 
Classics, p. 436. 

Expedition in A little is better than much too late. 

Sm WaALter Racecu, Letter to Robert Cecil, 
1595. 

Dispatch is the mother of good fortune. (La 
presteza es madre de la diche.) 

BALTASAR GRaciaAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
S3. (1647) 

Dispatch is the soul of Business, both in Peace 
and War, in private as well as publick. 

Oswarp Dy xes, English Proverbs, p.171.(1709) 

There is nothing more requisite in business than 
dispatch. 

Apoison, The Drummer. Act v, sc. 1. (1716) 

gi pio is the soul of business. 

Lorn Cnesterrietp, Letters, 5 Feb., 1750. 
Secrecy and Dispatch may prove the Soul of 
success to an Enterprise 

Gronce WASHINGTON, Letter to David Cobb, 
30 June, 1781. 

Cecil’s dispatch of business was extraordinary, his 
maxim being, “The shortest way to do many 
things is to do only one thing at once.” 

Samugr Seames, Self-Help. Ch. 8. (1859) 

A conference is a gathering of important people 
who, singly, can do nothing but together can 
decide that nothing can be done. 

Frep Aten, Letter to W. M. Martin, 25 Jan., 
1940. Martin was the President of ‘the N.Y. 
Stock Exchange. 


2 

The market-place is a place set apart where 
men may deceive and overreach each other. 
(τὴν ἀγορὰν ὡρισμένον ἔφη τόπον els τὸ ἀλλήλους 
ἀπατᾶν καὶ πλεονεκτεῖν.) 

ANACHARSIS, Sententiae. (c. 600 Β. 6.) See Dioc- 
ἘΝῈΒ Lazatrus, Anackarsis, {, 105. A fore- 
runner of the Latin proverb, “In mercatura 
facienda multae fallaciae et quasi praestigiae 
exercentur” (In the conduct of business many 
deceptions are practised and near juggleries). 

Stamps God’s own name upon a He just made, 
To turn a penny in the way of trade. 
Wrz1am Cowprs, Table Talk, 1. 420. (1785) 


Serious business for the morrow, (οὐκοῦν als 
αὔρεον τὰ σπουδαῖα.) 


Azncnias or Tusa, to a who ar- 
ΠΗ durleg 0 baacact with a tte which 
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he said should be read at once, since it was 
on serious business. But Archias merely said, 
“Serious business tomorrow,” and _ slipped 
the letter under the pillow of his couch. The 
letter contained a warning of a plot to 
assassinate him, and a few minutes later 
the assassins broke in and killed him. (c 
550 Β. 6.) “Wherefore,” says Plutarch (Lives: 
Pelopidas, x, 4), “these words of his are a 
current proverb to this day among the 
Greeks.” The Greeks had another proverb, 
ἐωθιναὶ δίκαι (Early morning cases), of busi- 
ness that was quickly finished. 

Put it off to another time. (εἰς αὖθις ἀναβαλιῦ.) 

PLato, Symposium. Sec. 174E. (c. 380 B.c.) 

I have postponed my serious business for their 
sport. (Posthabui tamen illorum mea seria ludo ) 
Vercit, Eclogues. No. vii, 1. 17. (37 B.c.) 
Plutarch likewise reports the story of Archias, 
the tyrant of Thebes, how the night before the 
execution of the enterprise that Peclopidas had 
plotted to kill him, in order to set his country 
at liberty, another Archias of Athens wrote him 
a letter, relating all the conspiracy, but this letter 
being delivered to him while he sat at supper, 
he put it aside, with this saying, which has since 
then passed for a proverb in Greece, “Busines 

tomorrow.” (A demain les affaires.) 
Μονταῖονε, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1580) 
Somehow those fellows always do business to- 
morrow. 
Eucene Watter, The Easiest Way. Act ii. 
(1908) 
It is the custom in Spain always to put off busi- 
ness until tomorrow. 
BERNARD SuHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii 
(1903) 


4 
The playthings of our elders are called busi- 
ness. (Malorum nugae negotia vocabantur. ) 
St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk i, ch. 9. (a 0 
397) 


5 
A pot belonging to partners is neither bot nor 
cold. 

Babylonian Taimud: Erubin, fo. 3a. (ς. 450) 
A variation of the Latin proverb, “Com. 
muniter negligitur quod communiter posside- 
tur” (That which is possessed in common 
is commonly neglected). Or, as the English 
proverb goes. “Little is done when everyone 
is master.” FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 360 
(1732), puts it. “A Pot that belongs to many 
is iJ] stirr'd and worse boil’d ” 


6 
Every bodies work is no bodies work. 
Ranoe Cotorave, Dictionary: Ouvrage.(1611) 
I remember that a wise friend of mine did usually 
say, “that which is everybody's business is no- 
body’s business.” 
Izaac Watton, The Compleat Angler. Pt i. 
ch. 2. (1653) 
Every-Body’s Business, Is No-Body’s Business 
DanieL Deroe. Title of a diatribe against serv- 
ants. (1725) Macaulay quotes this as “an 
old maxim” in his essay on Hallum’s Con- 
stitutional History. (1828) 
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Public property is never so well taken care of 
as private property; ... “that which is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” 

WILLiAM Consett, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 
%. (1829) More concisely, ‘‘A public hall is 
never swept.” 

What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 

AucustTIn Daty, Horizon. Act i. (1871) 

There is no one to sweep a common hall. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs No. 
1781. (1875) 

What I say is that everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business, 

BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 13. (1910) 
What was nobody’s business became everybody's 
business. ᾿ 

Georce Barton, Thrilling Triumphs of Crime 
Detection, p. 201. (1937) 


1 
Business is a dump for dreams. 
Puitip Barry, You and I. Acti. (1923) 


2 
He that hath little business shall become wise. 
(καὶ ὁ ἐλατεούμενος πράξει αὐτοῦ σοφισθήσεται.) 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxxvill, 24. (c. 190 B.c.) Paraphrased in 
Aboth N., ch. 33. 


3 
Affairs, like salt fish, ought to be a good while 
a soaking. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.309.(1855) 
Business makes a man as well as tries him 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 334 


4 
I have my clarinet in my sleeve and my breath 
in my mouth. 
J. L. Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No 693 
(1817) I am ready for business 


5 
Few people do business well who do nothing 
else. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 7 Aug., 1749 


6 
You foolish man, you don’t even know vour 
own foolish business. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, to John Amstis. the Gar- 
ter King of Arms. (c. 1750) See Jesse, 
Memories of the Courts of the Stuarts: Nas- 
sau and Hanover. 

You silly old fool, you don’t even know the 
alphabet of your own silly business. 

Juoce Wittiam Henry MAUte (attr.). speak: 
ing to a witness in his court. (c. 1845) 

A silly old man who does not understand even 
his silly old trade. 

Ricwaro Betnert, first Baron Westhury 
(attr.), while Lord Chancellor, speaking of 
a witness from the Herald’s College. (c. 1864) 


7 
The maxim of the British people is “business 
as usual.” 
Wimston Crurcaitey, Speech, at the Guildhall, 
London, Nov. 9, 1914. 


Business is business. 
Grornce Cotman tog Younorr, The Heir at 
Law. Act ili, ec. 38. (1797) 


Business is business, my dear young sir. 
THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 1. (1857) 
Business is business. No man can be too particular. 

BLACKMORE, Cripps the Carrier. Ch. 3. (1876) 

Business is business. (Les affaires sont les affaires.) 

Octave Mirseav. Title of play, produced at 
Comeédie Francaise, Paris, 20 April, 1903. The 
Germans say, “Geschaft ist immer Geschaft” 
(Business is always business) . 

Business is business. 

BroNSON Howarp, The Henrietta. Act i. (1887) 
O. Henry, Next to Reading Matter. (1909) 
BERNARD SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act ii. 
(1913) StTanLtey J. WeyMaAn, Ovington’s 
Bank. (1922) S. V. Bentét, The Devil and 
Daniel Webster. (1936) etc., etc. 

Business is business, and love is love. 
EUGENE Water, The Easiest Way. Act iii. 
(1908) 
‘Business is business,’’ the Little Man said, 
“A battle where ‘everything goes.’ ” 
BERTON Braey, Business Is Business. (1916) 
The business of America is business. 

Catvin Cootmce: Speech, before the Society 
of American Newspaper Editors, Washing- 
ton, 17 Jan., 1925. 


9 
He that doth his own business doth not defile 
his hand. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 11. (1591) 
The Italian says, None fouls his hands in his 
own business. 

HerBerT, A Priest to the Temple. Ch. 32.(1632) 
Who doth his own business, fouls not his hands. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 421. (1640) 


10 
Drive thy business; let not that drive thee. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1738. In 1744, amended to, “Drive thy 
business, or it will drive thee.” 


11 
Those that have much Business must have 
much Pardon. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
12 


Business is the Salt of Life. 
Business and Action strengthen the Brain. 
eters FuLLer, Gnomologia. Nos. 1026, 1028. 
(1732 
Men of Business must not break their Word twice. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3401. 
13 
Business is other people’s money. (Les af- 
faires, c'est l’argent des autres.) 
MADAME DE GrmarDIN. Marguerite Vol. i, p 
104. (1852) 
Business? That’s very simple—it’s other people's 
money. (Les affaires? C'est bien simple, c’est 
Vargent des autres.) 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, fils, La Question d’Argent 
Act fi, se. 7. (1857) 


14 
There is nothing doeth more weare mee out, 
nor as they say make the bombaste of my 
dublet so thinne as continuall affaires. 
StrFano Guazzo, Civile Conversation, Bk. ἢ, 
p. 244. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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1 
The Citizen is at his business before he rise. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 956. (1640) 


2 
Into the very midst of the business. (In 
medias res.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, l. 148. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Generally “plunge in medias res,” into the 
middle of things. Partrivce, Dictionary of 
Clichés, stars it as a cliché of the worst kind. 


3 
Drop your business, and by the back-door 
give the slip to the client waiting in your hall. 
(Rebus omissis | atria servantem postico falle 
clientem. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. v, 1. 30. (20 B.c.) 


4 
When a man’s business does not fit him, ’tis 
as ofttimes with a shoe—if too big for the 
foot it will trip him, if too small, will chafe. 
(Cui non conveniet sua res, ut calceus olim, 
i Si pede maior erit, subvertet, si minor, uret.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 10, 1. 42. (20 B.C.) 
Ὑπὸ likes not his business, his business likes not 
im. 
THomas Wricut, Essays on the Middle Ages, 
i, 140. (1846) Referred to as an old saying. 
Haziitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 471. (1869) 


5 
I tells ’ee I means business. 
Tuomas Hucues, Tom Brown’s School Days, 
i, 9. (1857) 
They knew he “meant business,” though his words 
were few. 

G. P. BurnnamM, Three Years, Ὁ. 34. (1875) 
He looked as if he ‘meant business,” and I mean 
business too. 

ἵν. Ὁ. Howe ts, Rise of Silas Lapham. Ch. 5. 

(1885) 


6 

In affairs of state, we should take pains not 
so much to create opportunities as to profit 
by those which occur. (Dans les grandes af- 
faires, on doit moins s’appliquer a faire naitre 
des occasions qu’a profiter de celles qui se 
présentent ) 

La RocneroucauLp, Maximes. No. 453. (1665) 
The first Mistake in public Business, is the going 
into it. 

FraNxiin. Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


7 
One busynes begetteth and bryngeth forth 
another. 
Sm Tromas More, Works, p. 105. (1528) 
Referred to as “an olde said saw.” 


8 
A man that cannot sit still in his chamber 
. and that cannot say no... is not fit 
for business. 
SamugL Perys, Diary, 8 Aug., 1662. Referred 
to as a proverb 


9 
Lord Vaughan .. . was heard to swear he 
would do my Lord Clarendon’s business. 
‘Samurzt Pervs, Diary, 16 Nov., 1667, i.e. ruin 
or kill him 
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They would now doe the queen’s businesse, if 
she were not immortall. 

Narcissus LUTTRELL, A Brief Historical Rela- 
tion, iii, 349. (1694) 


10 
The business goes badly. (Olla male fervet.) 
Perronius, Satyricon. Sec. 38. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


11 

The business that trusts to luck is a bad busi- 
ness. (Male geritur quicquid geritur fortunae 
fide.) 

PusLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.361.(¢.43 B.C.) 
It is easy to escape from business, if you will 
only despise the rewards of business. (Facile est 
autem occupationes evadere, si occupationum 
pretia contempseris.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium. Epis.xxii, sec.9.(c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
12 
Every man as his business lies. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1678) 


13 
A fiddling business. (Ch‘é ‘hu ch‘in ti shih.) 
WILLIAM ScarsorovucnH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1747. (1875) Fiddlers are the organ-grinders 
᾿ of China. 


To business that we love we rise betime, 
And go to ’t with delight. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 4. 20. 
(1606) 


15 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 1, 48. (1606) 
ora is a bloodv business. A jocularity of late 
. 19-20. 


Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés: 
16 


We are upon a business of life and death. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial ii. (1738) 


T his. 


17 
Neither above nor below his business. (Par 
negotlis neque supra. ) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. vi, sec. 39. (c. A.D. 116) 
He that thinks his Business below him, will al- 
ways be above his Business. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2333 (1732) 


18 

We are all proud or humble, according as our 
business prospers or fails. (Omnibus nobis 
ut res dant sese. ita magni atque humiles 
sumus. ) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, 1. 380. (165 5.5.) A para- 
phrase of the Latin proverb, “Prout res nobis 
fluit, ita et animus se habet” (As our affairs 
go, so is our mind affected). 


You can do such a land-office business on 
such a small capital. 

Marx Twain, Sketches, 1926, Ὁ. 167. (1865) 
A rushing business like that of a land office 
in boom times. 

The tap-rooms adjoining the polls were all open 
and doing a land-office business. 

Unxnown, Chicago Tribune, 3Nov.,1875,p.1/5. 

You ought to be oy a land-office business. 

LaSSWELL, Suds fe Your Eye, p. 78. (1942) 
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He did a land-office business. 
Disney AND Perry, Thirty Days Hath Septem- 
ber, p. 32. (1942) 


, 
Go to your business, pleasure, whilst I go to 
my pleasure, business. 

WILLIAM WyYCHERLEY, The Country-Wife. Act 

ii. (1675) 
Leave business to idlers, and wisdom to fools: 
they have need of ’em: wit, be my faculty, and 
pleasure my occupation; and let Father Time 
shake his glass 

πα Concreve, The Old Batchelor. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1693) 
Business was his aversion ; pleasure was his busi- 
ness. 

Maria Epcewortn, The Contrast. Ch. 1.(1795) 
The rule of my life is to make business a pleas- 
ure, and pleasure my business. 

AARON Burr, Letter to Pichon. (c. 1800) 
Business before pleasure. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, Weekend with Death, 

p. 273. (1941) 
Pleasure before business. 

FRANK Gruser, The Hungry Dog, p.183.(1941) 
I never mix business with pleasure. 

A. A. Fair, Double or Quits, p. 209. (1941) 

I never believe in mixing business with pleasure. 

PETER CHeNEY, Farewell to the Admiral, Ὁ. 

238. (1943) 
This is business. You know what business comes 
before. 

STEWART STERLING, Down Among the Dead 

Men, p. 55. (1943) 


2 
In thy business deal only with the upright. 
Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 18 (c. 
1000) 
If thou must deal, 
honest man 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 413. (1678) 
His rendering of Ben Sira. 


be sure to deal with an 


F asting and gude bisines 

Gers [help] a man fle lustes of fless. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, Ἰ. 28748 (c. 1350) 

Business may be troublesome, but Idleness is 

pernicious. 

Tuomas FuLiER, Gnomologia. No. 1027.(1732) 
A shorter form is “Without business, de- 
bauchery.” See under Devit for ΤῊΣ Devin 
PINDS MISCHIEF FOR IDLE HANDS. There are 
many other proverbial phrases connected 
with business, most of which will be found 
under their appropriate headings: “To strike 
a balance”; “To get more than one bar- 
gained for’; “To make the best of a bad 
bargain”; “To make capital of”; “To turn 
the scales’; “To talk shop”; “To call to 
account”: “To take into account”; “To pay 
him back in his own coin”; “To ring true,” 
from the custom of ringing a coin on the 
counter to determine whether it was good; 
“To give the acid test,” because the pawn- 
broker tests gold with acid; “To deliver the 
goods,” etc., etc. 


II—Business: Mind Your Own Business 


4 
Shall I. . . go about my business? 
Joun ArsuTHNotT, History of John Bull, ἢ 
70. (1712) 
Go about your business, I hate the sight of you. 
FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xvi, ch. 5. (1749) 


5 
Blow thy own Pottage, and not mine. 
THOMAS FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 998, (1732) 
Mind your knitting. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


6 

What good and what evil has been wrought 
in thy halls. (ὅττι roe ἐν μεγάροισι κακόν τ᾽ 
ἀγαθόν τε τέτυκται.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 392. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Socrates. See Diocenes LAERTIUS. 
ii, 21. 

Look to your own house, what evil or good goes 
on there. (Aedibus in nostris, quae prava, aut 
recta geruntur.) 

ERaASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 85. 
(1523) “In se descendere” (Mind your own 
business), which Erasmus also quotes, puts 
the idea in a nutshell. 

Seeing things afar off, but nothing near at hand 
(Procul videns, sed cominus videns nihil.) 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 143. (1814) 
“Like the astronomer.” Bland adds, who 
“Stretching to see the stars, saw not the 
earth” (Tendens in alta, terram non vides). 
and fell into the ditch; or, too desirous of 
looking into the future, saw nothing of the 
impending disaster (Cupidus futuri, fis rudis 
praesentium). 


7 

The pleasantest thing in life is to attend to 
one’s own business. (ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἥδιστὸν ἐστιν 
ἐν τῷ βίῳ τὸ τὰ αὑτοῦ πράττειν.) 

Prato (?), To Archytas. Epis. ix, sec. 357E. 
(385 B.C.) 

Do your own business. (πράσσειν τὰ ἴδια.) 

New Testament: I Thessalonians, iv, 11. (c. 
A.D. 52) The Vadgate is, “Vestrum negotium 
agatis.” 

Euery man knowes what is best for himselfe. 

NicHotas Breton, Works,ii,ES.(1616) Grosart. 

Every Man doth his own Business best. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1422.(1732) 

Every man knows bis own business. 

Henry Frevpinc, Joseph Andrews. Bk. ii, ch. 
5. (1742) 

Every man, as they say, to his own business. 

J. S. Knowres, The Love-Chase. Act v, x. 1. 
(1837) 


8 
I always mind my own business. (Semper 
meum negotium ago. 

Seneca (?), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec. 10. 

(c. A.D. 55) 

Neither can he, that mindeth but his own Busi- 
nesse, finde much matter for Envy. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Envy. (1625) 
Mind your business. 

Jouw Crarge, Paroemiologia, p. 11. (1639) 
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¥ have nothing to do but to mind my own busi- 
ness. 

Josrpn Appison, The Spectator. No. 16. (1711) 
In a corrupt Age, the putting the World in order 
would breed Confusion; then e’en mind your own 
Business. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 

In spite of Malthus and the rest, there will be 
plenty of room in the world, if every man will 
mind his own business. 

H. ὃ. Tuoreau, Autumn, 20 Nov., 1857. 

“If everybody minded their own business,” the 
Duchess said, in a hoarse growl, “the world would 
go round a great deal faster than it does.” 

Lewis Carrow, Alice’s Adventures in Won- 

derland, p. 84. (1865) 
You mind your business and I will mind mine. 

Dooritt_e, Chinese Vocabtudary, ii, 686. (1872) 
I shall tell them . . . to mind their own business. 

James Payn, The Burnt Million. Ch. 25. 

(1890) Often called the Twelfth Command- 

ment, the Eleventh being, “Thou shalt not 

be found out.” See under COMMANDMENT. 
Minding your own business is one of the best 
ways to stay healthy. 

M. V. Heperpven, Murder Goes Astray, Ὁ. 52. 

(1943) 


1 

Have you so much time to spare from your 
own business that you can attend to another 
man’s with which you have no concern? (Tan- 
tumne ab re tuast oti tibi aliena ut cures ea 
quae nil ad te attinent?) 

TERENCE,Heauton Timorumenos,|.75.(163 B.C.) 
I attend to the business of other people, having 
lost my own. (Aliena negotia curo, excussus pro- 
priis.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 19. (35 B.C.) 
It is far more easy to see wittily into other mens 
affaires than into our owne. 

Georce Pettte, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 264. (1576) 
My own business always bores me to death; I 
prefer other people’s. 

Oscar WiLpe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii. 

(1892) 


BUSY 


2 
He hath moe to doe than the ovens in Christ- 
mas. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 912. (c. 1594) 
He has more business than English ovens at 
Christmas. 

HowEt1t, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., Ὁ. 1. (1659) 
Busy as an oven at Christmas. 

ὃ Micnagt Dennam, Proverbs, Ὁ. 63. (1846) 


The busy Man has few idle Visitors; to the 
boiling Pot the Flies come not. 
FRANK Lin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1752. 


4 
To be too busy gets contempt. 
: Herseat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 740. (1640) 


Ever busy, ever bare. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 91. (1721) 
Kelly comments, “It is not always found that 


BUSY 


they who pursue the world most eagerly get 
the greatest share of it.” 


I keepe hiues for Bees, not houses for busi- 
es. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England, p. 254. 
(1580) 
Busie will haue bondes. 
Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 19. (1616) 
Busie will have bands. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 106. (1678) 
Busybodies must have restraints. 
A busiebody burns his own fingers. 
SAMUEL PaLmeER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
256. (1710) 
Busy-bodies never want a bad Day. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1029.(1732) 
Busy folks are always meddling. 
NATHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Busy. (1736) 


7 

Whether there is or is not something to do, 
you are always doing something. (Est, non 
est quod agas, semper agis.) 

: Μάβτιαι, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 79. (ς. A.D. 85) 


The men who are really busiest have the most 
leisure for everything. 

James Payn, The Canon’s Ward. Ch. 34 
(1884) There are two shorter forms, “The 
busiest men have always the most leisure,” 
and “The busy man finds the most time.” 


9 
Busily engaged in idleness. (Occupata in 
otio.) 

Puarprus, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 5. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Out of breath to no purpose, in doing much 
doing nothing. (Gratis anhelans, multa agendo 
nihil agens.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 5, }. 3. 

This aimless running about one may not unjustly 
call busy idleness. (Inquietam inertiam.) 

SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 12, sec. 3. 

(c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 

Cnaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 323. 

(c. 1386) 
Without any sort of business, is forever busy 
(Sans aucune affaire, est toujours affairé.) 

Moutkre, Le Misanthrope. Act ii, sc. 4, 1 30. 
(1666) 

Who more busy than he who has least to do. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 20. (1633) 
CiLarke, Paroemiologia, p. 20. (1639) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 66. (1670) 

Some are very busy, and yet do nothing. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4211.(1732) 
I’m like my lord mayor’s fool, full of business 
and nothing to do. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The French say, “Il n’y a pas de gens plus 
affairés que ceux qui n’ont rien ἃ faire” 
(Fhere is nobody busier than they who have 
nothing to do). See also under Luisurz 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 

Oviver GoLpsMITH, The Traveller,l. 256.(1764) 
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Like a pig’s tail, going alJ day, and nothing doing 
at night. 

W. C. Haztrt1, English Proverbs,p.271.(1869) 
Busily engaged in doing nothing. (Operose nihil 
agentes.) 

Atrren Henvoerson, Lotin Proverbs, Ὁ. 309. 
(1869) Quoting Seneca. “Who more busy 
than they who have least to do?” 

He is busy with no business. (Shih wu shih.) 

DooLittLe. Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 233. (1872) 


1 

Let him write on the doors that he ts busy. 

(In foribus scribat, occupatum se esse.) 
PLautTus. (c. 200 B.C.) 

THIS IS MY BUSY DAY, See under Day. 


2 
I have both to beat the drum and row the 
boat. (Tu ta ku tu hua ch‘uan.) 
WILLIAM ScarsorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
2714. (1875) Too busy for pleasure. 


3 
Nor will he be in business for the mere sake 
of being busy (Nec in negotiis erit negoti 
causa. ) . 

Seneca. Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxii, 8. (¢. A.D. 65) 


4 
To be too busy is some danger. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 33. (1600) 


5 
Those who have most to do, and are willing 
to work, will find the most time. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help, ch. 1. 
Quoted as “the saying.” 


(1859) 


{I—Proverbial Comparisons 


6 
For ἂν as bisy as bees Ben they. 

Ciravcer, Canterbury Tales: Epilogue to the 

Marchantes Tale, |. 4. (c. 1386) 
A comely olde man as busie as a Bee. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
Ὁ. 252. (15880) A proverbial comparison used 
so frequently that further instances need 
not he cited 


? 
As husv as a parlor clock. 

Carter Dickson, The Department of Queer 
Complaints: The Crime in Nobody’s Room. 
(1940) 

8 
Busy as a one-armed paper hanger. 

Eris Stantey Garpner, The Case of the Κοὴ- 
ing Bones, p. 132. (1939) 

Busy as a one-armed paper-hanger with the 
seven-year itch 

H. W. Tuompson Body, Boots and Britches, 
p 493 (1940) 


3 
Too busie like an Ape. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
Ὁ. 130. (1574) Pettie. tr. 


10 
As busy as a dog in duff [dough]. 
oe denen Shropshire W ord-Book, Ὁ. 128. 


! 
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1 
She was busy as an ant. 

Ocpen NasH, Quartet for Prosperous Love- 
is Children. (1933) 


She is skimming her milk-bowls . 
as a body-louse. 
Tuomas Ranpo.pH, Hey for Honesty. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1651) 


Busy as a good wife at oven. 
Ὁ OHM Ray, English Proverbs, p. 203. (1670) 


. . a5 busy 


As busy as a cat in a tripe shop. 
ser OBERTEOM, Gloucester Glossary, p. 186. (1890) 


As busy as the devil in a gale of wind. 
WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 8. (1825) See 
under DEVIL. 


16 
It has been a proverb, as busy as a hen with 
one chicken. 
JAMES SHIRLEY, The Wittie Faire One. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1632) 
As busy as a hen with ten chickins. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Cackled after him like a hen with one chick 
THomMas Hucues, Tom Brown’s School Days 
Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1857) 
The same as a hen with one chicken. She'll fuss 
“πὰ ous as much for it as if she had the whole 
clutch. 
are F. Purvon,Folk of Furry Farm.Ch.S.(1914) 


Busy as a cat on a tin roof. 

H. W. Toompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493. (1940) Thompson also supplies, 
“Busy as a fiddler’s elbow.” “Busy as a 
fish-peddler in Lent.” 


This ferry was as busy as a beaver dam. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 


BUTCHER 


19 
One butcher does not fear many sheep. 
ALEXANDER THE Great, when his officers re- 
ported the innumerable multitudes of the 
Persian hosts, at the battle of Arbela, 131 
B.c. See Trencu, Proverbs, ii, 38. 
It is possible for a ram to kill a butcher. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1678) 


20 
The butcher lookt for his knife and ‘twas in 
his mouth. 

Jonun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 75. (1629) 
Clarke also gives a variation, “The butcher 
lookt for the candle, and ‘twas in his hat.” 

Hee’d with his candeli looke for his knife. 
When hee had it in his mouth. 

Unenown, Roxburghe Ballads, iii,321.(¢.1640) 
We look after Religion as the Butcher did after 
his Knife, when he had it in his Mouth. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Religion. (c. 16$4) 
I'm like the butcher that was looking for his 
knife and had it in his mouth. 

Swirt. Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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1 
He would have made a good butcher, but for 
the by-blow. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 77. (1639) 
The Hindus have a proverb, Whoever has 
never seen a thief, let him look at a butcher.” 


2 
Watch the butcher when he weighs the roast. 
Otherwise you’ll buy his hand. 
Dorotuy Disney, Crimson Friday, Ὁ. 127. 
(1943) GoLpEN THUMB, see under THUMB. 


BUTTER 
See also Bread and Butter 


3 
They that have good store of butter may lay 
it thick on their bread. 

Joun CLarkE, Paroemiologia etc., p. 49. (1639) 
They, that have good store of Butter, may lay 
it on thick. 

ὃ THossas FuLLeR,Gnomologia. No. 4980. (1732) 


The squire that’s butter’d still is sure to be 
undone. 

Wirtiam Concreve, The Way of the World: 
Prologue. (1700) “Butter” i.e. to flatter ful- 
somely. 

Butter him with some warlike terms. 
Watrer Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 37. (1816) 
Long speeches are stutter’d, 
And toasts are well butter’d. 
ξ Tuomas Hoop, Public Dinner. Pt. ii. (c. 1840) 


As irrecoverable as a Lump of Butter in a 
Grey-hound’s Mouth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 699. (1732) 
We have an old saying, as easy to get butter out 
of a dog’s mouth, as money out of a lawyer. 


F. T. ELwortny, West Somerset Word-Book, 


p. 202. (1886) 


6 

That, which will not be Butter, must be made 
into Cheese. 

: THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4387. (1732) 


Euery promise that thou therein dost vtter, 
Is as sure as it were sealed with butter, 
Or a mouse tied with a thread. 

Jonx Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


Surely the indentures, containing these covenants, 


are sealed with butter. 
Recaro Scot, The Discouerie of Witchcraft. 
Bk. iti, ch. 4. (1548) 
I think they have seal’d this with butter. 
Gzorcy ΜΙΡΌΙΣΤΟΝ, A Game at Chess. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1624) 
A warrant seal’d with butter. 
Pe a Ray, English Proverbs, p. 198. (1670) 


There will no butter cleaue on my bread. 
Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch. 7. (1546) 
No butter will stick on his bread. 
THomas Futizea, Remains, Ὁ. 329. (1636) 
No butter will stick to my bread. 
Jamns Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 267, (1721) 
“Spoken,” Kelly _ when all means we 
use to thrive miscarry 


BUTTER 


But now I fear it will be said, 
No butter sticks upon his bread. 

Swirt, A Pastoral Dialogue. (1727) 
The devil a crumb of butter was ever churned 
that would stick upon my bread. 

WALTER Scorrt, Redgauntlet. Ch. 15. (1824) 
HE KNOWS WHICH SIDE HIS BREAD IS BUTTERED, 

see under BREAD. 


9 
It is not all butter that the coow drops. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
All is not butter that the cow makes. 

TorrRiANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 294. (1666) 
All is not butter the cow makes. (Non ὁ tutto 
butyro che fa la vacca.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 107. (1678) 
All is not Butter that comes from the Cow. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 527. (1732) 
10 
Be merry and melt like butter, laugh and be 
fat like butter: so butter answer my expecta- 
tion, and be not mad butter; if it be, It shall 
both July and December see! 

BEN Jonson, The Staple of News. Act ii, sc. 5. 

(1625) 

Butter is said to be mad twice a year; once in 
summer ... when it is too thin and fluid; and 
once in winter . . . when it is too hard and diffi- 
cult to spread. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 50. (1678) 
Butter is mad twice a year. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


11 
She brought forth butter in a lordly dish. (In 
phiala principum obtulit butyrum.) 

Old Testament: Judges, v, 25. (c. 700 B.C.) 


12 
Boil stones in butter and you may sup the 
broth. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 75, (1721) 
Good ingredients will make any dish savory. 
Fuiuier, Gnomologia. No. 1003. (1732) 


13 
Like butter in the black dog’s ha’se [throat]. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 236. (1721) 
Past recovery. 
“Did Dousterswivel know anything about the 
. bullion ?”—“Had [he] kend it was there, it 
wad hae been butter in the black dog’s hause.” 
Watrer Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 38. (1816) 


14 
You are all made of butter, and sew’d with 
soure milk. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 368. (1721) 
That is, very easily hurt. 


18 
He maketh as thoughe butter wolde nat melte 
in his mouthe. 

PALscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 620.(1530) 
She lookth as butter wolde not melte in hir mouth. 
᾿ τ mle: Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

ey] looke as though butter would not melte 
in their mouth. i 
Srevano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. fii, 
p. 103. (1574) 


BUTTER 


A spirit shall look as if butter would not melt in 
his mouth. 

JouN FLetcuer, The Faire Maide of the Inne. 
Act iv, se. 1. (1626) 

As demure as if butter would not melt in his 
mouth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 171. (1670) 
The modern usage, but with ‘her’ instead 
of “his,” as the reference is almost always 
to a young woman, who is less demure and 
good than she looks. ‘‘Demure” is derived 
from the French mar, ripe, mature, mellow, 
and that was its original meaning; but it is 
now used exclusively in the sense of coy or 
affectedly modest, and so is never applied to 
a man. ᾿ 

The jade simpers as if butter would not melt in 
her mouth; but cheese of three half pence a 
pound won’t choke her, as the saying is. 

THomMas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act iii, sc. 1. (1696) 

She looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth 
but, I warrant, cheese won’t choke her. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
He looked at this moment, as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 3. (1843) 
Butter wouldn’t melt in our mouth, if we had 
any to put there, would it? 

T. C. Hacisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 5. (1843) 
She smiles and languishes, you'd think that but- 
ter would not melt in her mouth. 

W. M. Twackeray, Pendennis. Ch. 60. (1850) 
Nor did I like having to be on my best behaviour 
and to look as if butter would not melt in my 
mouth. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, The Way of All Flesh Ch. 55. 

(1903) 
Talking as if butter wouldnt melt in your mouth. 

BERNARD SHAW, Androcles and the Lion: Pro- 
logue. (1912) 

You think butter might possibly melt in her 
mouth, do you? 

E.C. Bentcey, Trent’s Last Case. Ch. 5. (1930) 
Nancy stood there, looking as if butter wouldn't 
melt in her mouth. 

Satty Woop,Murder of a Novelist, p. 45.(1941) 

A very common cliché among the writers of 

detective stories. 


Butter’s once a year in the cow’s horn. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1678) 
When the cow is dried for calving it is usual to 
say, “All the butter is gone into the cow’s horn.” 

; MICHAEL DenHuaM, Proverbs, p. 5. (1846) 


What is a pound of butter among a kennel 
of hounds? 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 66. (1670) 
Futter, Gromologia. No. 5498. (1732) 
His fortune went like a pound of meat in a ken- 
nel of hounds. 
C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 10. (1880) 


Butter is an holsom mete, furst and eke last. 
Joun Russax., The Boke of Nurture, Ὁ. 89. (c. 
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1450) Furnivall notes that the Dutch have 
a similar jingle, “Eat Butter first, and eat it 
last, And live till a hundred years be past.” 
According to the old English prouerbe: Butter 
is gold in the morning, silver at noon, and lead 
at night. 

Tomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p. 156. 
(1588) Ray, Proverbs, p. 36. (1670). Swirt, 
Polite Conversation, i. (1738) 

Some meats are said to be “Gold in the morning. 
silver at noon, lead at night.” 

THOMAS FULLER, Comment on Christ’s Temp- 
tation. (1652) Many articles of food have 
been thus described, as well as butter, apples 
and cheese among them. See under APPLE. 


4 
So much for that, and butter for fish. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


BUTTERFLY 


5 
I sette noght of al the vileinye, 
That ye of wommen wryte, a boterflye. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 1059 (c. 1388) 


6 
He has been out a Hawking for Butterflies. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1863. (1732) 


7 
The butterfly that flies among thorns will tear 
its wings. 

GrorcE Herzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 50. (1936) 


8 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 308. (1734) 
The unfairness of breaking such an exquisite but- 
terfly of art upon the wheel of his analysis. 

Epmunpb Gosse, Eighteenth Century Litera- 

ture, Ὁ. 113. (1889) 
We don’t need a wheel to break a butterfly on. 

Oxiver Onions, The Beckoning Fair One. Ch 

9. (1911) See also under MEANs. 


9 
First grubs obscene, then wriggling worms, 
Then painted butterflies. 
ALEXANDER POPE, PhAryne. (1726) 
Ah, what’s a Butterfly? At best 
He's but a caterpillar, drest. 
Jonn Gay, Fables, i, 24. (1726) FranxLin, 
Poor Richard's Almanack, 1740. 


BUTTON 


10 
Somebody ought to sew buttons on his face. 
RayMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 
86. (1940) To keep his month shut. 


"1 
I take my friend by the button. 

Oxrver Gotpsmitra, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1768) I detain him in conver- 
sation. 

His fingers upon every one’s button, and his 
mouth in every man’s ear. 

Scott, The Fatr Maid of Perth, i. 48. (1828) 

He caught him by the button and detained him. 
erarrr ahaa A Manchester Strike. Ch. 
1. (1833 
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This is my coat, as it were, without buttons by 
which any but a vernacular wild bore can seize 


me. 
J. R. Lowe1t, The Bighow Papers. Ser. i, No. 
4. Note. (1848) 
It is the advantage of fame that it is always 
privileged to také the world by the button. 
J. R. Lower, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 
9. Note. (1862) 


1 
‘Tis in his buttons, he will carry’t. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iit, 2, 71. (1598) In his stars. 
A SOUL ABOVE BUTTONS, see under SOUL. 


BUTTONHOLE 


2 
The hard lodging on the boards [will] take 
their flesh downe a button hole lower. 

THomas NasHeE, Works (Grosart), ti, 77. 

(1592) Will humiliate, take the conceit out of 
them. 
On my word, I'll take you down a button-hole. 

Georce Peeve, King Edward the First. (1593) 
Master, let me take you a button-hole lower. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 70S. 

(1594) 
I'll bring him a button-hole lower. 

James SHIRLEY, The Triumph of Peace. (1633) 
Better mind yourselves, or 11] take ye down a 
button-hole lower. 

H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 4. (1850) 
TAKE ONE DOWN A PEG, see under PEc. 


BUYING 


3 

He who buys and lies feels it in bis purse. (El 

que compra y miente, en su bolsa lo siente.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. (1605) 

He that buys and lies, shall feel it in his purse. 

; THomMas Futrer,Gnomologia. No. 2056. (1732) 


You cannot buy what is not for sale. 
Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 362. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
He that buys by the penny, maintains not 
only himself but other people. 

Franxlin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736 
Many have been ruin’d by buying good penny- 
worths. 

Frankiin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1747 
See also undey BARGAIN. 


6 
At the first Hand buy, At the third let lye. 
5 Tuomas Futier,Gnomologia.No. 6337. (1732) 


When you go to buy, don’t show your silver. 
Henry H. Haart, Seven Hundred Chinese Prov- 
erbs. No. 112. (1937) 


8 
To buy dear is not bounty. 
Heasenr, Jacula Prudentum No. 162. (1640) 


9 
Mongst many chapmen there are few that 


oun Ἡσυύυνοου, If You Know Not Me. Pt. ii. 
(1606) | 
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10 

It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: 
but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth. 
(Malum est, malum est, dicit omnis emptor: 
et cum recesserit, tunc gloriabitur.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 14. (ς, 350 B.C.) 
Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 1, 75. 

(1601) DiOMEDEAN BARGAIN, see under BArR- 
GAIN. 
He that blames would buy. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 412. (1640) 
Mony men does lack, that yat wald fain have 
in their pack. 

Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 76. (c. 

1595) “Lack,” to find lacks or faults in 
He that lacks my mare would buy my mare. 

James Ke ry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 130. (1721) 
He who findeth fault, meaneth to buy. 

THoMas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2383. (1732) 
He that speaks ill of the Mare will buy her. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1742. 
Never cheapen unless you mean to buy. 
Be S. Lean, Collectanea. Vol. iv, p. 56. (1902) 


1 

You must ask for too much, if you want to 
get your due. (Iniquum petendum, ut aequum 
feras.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iv, ch 
v, sec. 17. (c. A.D. 80) Cited by Erasmus, 
as a proverb, which probably referred orig- 
inally to bargaining in the market, where the 
salesman, knowing that he would be beaten 
down, sets his original price too high. It 
would equally apply, as Quintilian applie- 
it, to suits for damages in the courts. The 
Germans say, “Wer einen goldenen Wagen 
heischt, bekommt hie und da ein Rad davon,” 
(Who asks for a golden wagon may now 
and then get a wheel) 


12 
The timelie buier | hath cheaper his fier. 
Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandrie: January's Abstract. (1557) 


13 

Let the buyer beware, for he ought not to be 
ignorant of the nature of the property which 
he is buying from another. (Caveat emptor. 
quia ignorare non debuit quod ius alienum 
emit. ) 

Unxxown. A Latin law maxim. Most legal 
maxims are concerned with the rights of 
buyer and seller. Another ancient warning 
is the German, “Augen auf, Και ist Kauf” 
(Keep vour eyes open: a sale is a sale) 

They are no proverb breakers: beware the buyer 
say they. 

Epwarp SHARPHAM, The Fleire. (1607) 

Let the buyer look to himself. 

Wi.tram Wacxer,Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 41. (1672) 
In buying needles examine the eyes. (Mai chén 
‘kan ‘kung.) 

παιᾶνα Dootrrtiz, Chinese Vocabulary, ἢ, 
189. (1872) 


BUYING 


II—Buying and Selling 


1 
If thou hast bought a thing thou hast made a 
profit; if thou hast sold it thou hast incurred 
a loss. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 514. (c. 
450) 
Buying and selling is but winning and losing. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 75. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1036. (1732) 


2 
As a nail sticketh fast between the joinings 
of the stones; so doth sin stick close between 
buying and selling. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xvii, 2. (c. 190 B.C.) 


3 
One may buy by mistake, but one never sells 
by mistake. 
Justus Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 
686. (1872) Or, as the French put it, “Tl y 
a plus fous acheteurs que de fous vendeurs” 
(There are more foolish buyers than foolish 
sellers). 


4 
Buy and sell and live by the loss. 

THoMas DraAxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 20. (1633) 
Merchandising is a ticklish matter, seeing many 
buy and sell and live by the loss. 

THOMAS FuLter, Afixt Contemplations, Ὁ. 347. 

(1660) 


5 
A man must buie at the faire, and sell at home. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p, 21. (1616) 
Buy at a fair, but sell at home. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 166. (1640) 
Buy at a market, but sel! at home. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) The 
Germans say, “Man muss kaufen wenn es 
Markt ist” (One must buy when it is mar- 
ket time). 


6 

Who buyeth deere, and taketh of credit. con- 

sumeth the body and looseth the seede. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 


7 
He bought the Fox-skin for Three-pence, and 
sold the Tail for a shilling. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1814. (1732) 


The buyer needs a hundred eyes, the seller 
not one. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 392. (1640) 
Who buyes hath need of an hundred eyes, who 
sells hath enough of one. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1670) 
Buyers want an hundred Eyes, Sellers none. 

Tromas Futrer,Gnomologia. No. 1035. (1732) 
He who buys had need have 100 eyes, but one’s 
enough for him that sells the stuff. 

FraNKLin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1745. 
He taught him to get . from customers by 
taking advantage of their ignorance... . He 
often repeated, ‘The buyer has need of a hundred 
eyes; the seller has need but of one.’ 

Maat Eporwortn, The Parent's Assistant: 

The Little Merchant. (1796) 
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The seller needs only one eye, the buyer needs 
a hundred. (Die verkoopt hoeft maer een oog, 
die koopt hoeft er hondert.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 288. (1856) A Flemish proverb. The IJtal- 
ians say, “Chi compra ha bisogno di cent’ 
occhi, chi vende n’ ha assai di uno”; the Ger- 
mans, “Kauf bedarf hundert Augen; Verkauf 
hat an einem genug.” 

Buyers ought to have a hundred eyes. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ct. 

16. (1869) 


9 

For a farthyng who euer did sell you 

Might bost you to be better solde then bought 
sad OHM Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


Who always buys and sells, feels not what he 
spends. 

James Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 1 

(1659) FULLER,Gnomologia.No. 5693. (1732) 


11 
There is a difference between, will you buv. 
and will you sell. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 317. (1721) 
“When people proffer their goods,” Kelly 
comments, “buyers will be shy: and when 
people ask to buy, sellers will hold their 
wares the dearer.” The Scots have another 
proverb, “When folk’s ready to buy, ye can 
want to sell,” and the Italians say, “E buon 
comprare quando an altro vuol vendere” (It 
is well to buy when someone else wants to 
sell). 

12 

Are ciuile offices bought for monei? .. . If 
thei bei, thei must nedes sel, for it is wittily 
spoken, Vendere ture potest, emerat ile prius. 
he may lawefully sel it, he bought it before 

Hvucn Latimer, Fifth Sermon before Edward 
VI. (1549) 

They that buy justice by wholesale, to make 
themselves savers, must sell it by retail. 

TuHomas Fuirer, The Holy State: The Good 
Judge. (1642) 

They that buy the office will sell the act. 

JEREMY TayLor, Holy Living. Ch. iii. sec. 2. 
(1650) 

They, that buy an Office, must sell something. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 216. (1732) 

He that buyeth Magistracy, must sell Justice. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2055. (1732) 


12 
Buy cheape, sell deare. 
Tuomas Looce, A Fig for Momus. Epis. iv. 
(1595) 
Buy in the cheapest market ?—ves; but what 
made your market cheap? .. . Sell in the dear- 
est? but what made your market dear? 

Joun Ruskin, Unto This Last. Ch. 2. (1862) 
‘To buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest’ was Mr. Badman’s common rule in busi- 
ness. . In Bunyan’s opinion, it was knavery 
in disguise. 

J. A. Frovung, John Bunyan, Ὁ. 104. (1880) 


14 
If you buy everything, the result will be that 
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you sell everything. (Omnia emis; sic fiet 
ut omnia vendas. ) 

Μακτιασ, pigrams.Bk. vii, epig. 98. (c. A. D. 90) 
Buy what thou hast no need of, and e’er long 
thou shalt sell thy necessaries. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. The 
Scots say, “Buy what ye dinna want, and 
ye’ll sell what ye canna spare.” The Italians, 
“Chi compra cid che pagar non pud, vende 
cid che non vuole” (He who buys what he 
cannot pay for, sells what he would rather 
not). The Germans, “Wer kauft, was er nicht 
braucht, wird bald verkaufen, was er braucht.” 


1 
When you buy others’ goods, be careful not 
to sell your own. (Ubi emas aliena, caveas ne 


vendas tua.) 
Pusuirrus Syrus,Sententiae.No.730.(c. 43 B.C.) 


2 
He that buys and sells is called a merchant. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 400. (1678) 
“This proverb,” says Ray, “is used in deri- 
sion of those who buy and sell to their loss.” 
Does a man buy and sell just to be called a 
merchant? . . . The chief aim in trade is to make 
a profit. 
ABRAHAM COHEN, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, p. 
78. (1911) 


3 
He that byth dere may sel dere. 
THomas Starkey, England in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. Bk. ii, ch. 1, p. 175. (c. 1538) 
The old saying is, “He that buys dear, must sell 
dear.” 
ANDREW YARRANTON, Englana’s Improvement 
by Land and Sea. Pt. ii, p. 183. (1677) 


4 

How that Ioseph was boght and sald. 
Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 142. (c. 1300) 

Than will the pickthanke it tell 

To your most enmies, you to bye and sell. 
Joun Hzywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

It would make a man mad as a buck to be so 

bought and sold. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iti, 1, 72. 
(1592) “Bought and sold” i.e., betrayed, 
made a fool of. 

Dickon thy master is bought and sold. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 306. (1592) 

Fty, noble English, you are bought and sold. 

SHaxrspearz, King John, v, 4, 10. (1596) 


CABBAGE 


δ 

If you wish to drink deep at a banquet and to 
enjoy your dinner, eat as much raw cabbage 
as you wish, seasoned with vinegar, before 
dinner, and likewise after dinner eat some 
half dozen leaves: it will make you feel as 
if you had not dined, and you can drink as 


You are bought and sold like sheepe in a market. 
Joun CLarke, Paroemiologia, p. 80. (1639) 
To be bought and sold in a company. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 166. (1670) 
We're bought and sold for English gold. 
RoBErT Burns,Such a Parcel of Rogues. (1791) 


BYGONES 


§ 
These things will we let be, as past and done. 
(ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν προτετύχθαι ἐάσομεν.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xvi, 1]. 60. (c. 850 B.c.) Re- 
peated in xviii, 112; xix, 65, and elsewhere. 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Alticum, x, 12. 

Let us let bygones be bygones. (τὰ μέχρι νῦν 
ἀφῶμεν.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 19, sec. 34. 
(c. Α. Ὁ. 100) 

God taketh me as I am, and not as I was, 
Take you me so to, and let all thinges past pas. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Pray ... that bygones betwixt me and my Lord 
may be bygones. 

SAMUEL RuTHERFOrD, Letters. Let. Ixii. (1636) 
Let bygans be bygans. 

Sir FRANCIS NETHERSOLE, Parables, p. 5. (1648) 
Forgive one another, . . . according to our prov- 
erb, ‘“‘Bygones be bygones.” 

Lorp BELHAVEN,Speech on Union, 2 Nov., 1706. 
By-gones be by-gones, and fair play for time to 
come. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 292. (1710) 
Let bygones be bygones. (Lass das Vergangne 
vergangen sein.) 

ΟΟὈΕΤΗΣ, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 24: Kerker. (1806) 
The Spaniards say, ‘‘Erase que se era.” 

Let us adopt a Scotch proverb, ... “Let by- 
gones be bygones, and fair play for the future.” 

Watter Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. $1. (1815) 
Let bygones be bygones. 

GEORGE Borrow, Romany Rye. Ch. 44. (1857) 
TENNYSON, Dora. (1882) De Morcan, /t 
Never Can Happen Again. Ch. 28. (1909) 
SHaw, Overruled. (1912) Lorp BERNERS, The 
Camel. (1930) Ayre, Mr. Sycamore. (c. 
1934) erc., etc. 

I am perfectly willing to let bygones be bygones. 

M. V. Hepernen, Murder Makes a Racket, Ὁ. 
10, (1942) Purte.t, To a Blindfold Lady, τ. 
244. (1942) 


much as you please. (Bibesque quantum 
voles. ) 

Cato, De Agri Cultura. Ch. 156. (c. 170 B.C.) 
Varro, in his De Re Rustica, refers to this as 
Cato’s famous recipe. Cato says that the cab- 
bage surpasses all other vegetables in medi- 
cinal value, and devotes many pages to 8 
description of its various uses. 
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1 

Served up again and again, the cabbage is the 
death of the unhappy master. (Occidit miseros 
crambe repetita magistros. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 154. (c. a.D. 120) 
“Do you teach rhetoric?” Juvenal is asking, 
in describing the unhappy lot of school teach- 
ers. “O Vettius! what iron bowels must you 
have when your troop of students each in 
turn stands up and recites what he has just 
been conning in his seat, repeating the self- 
same things in the sclf-same verses! Served 
up again and again, such crambe is the death 
of the unhappy master.” Crambe is a trans- 
literation of the Greck κράμβη, meaning kale 
or cabbage, and Juvenal is merely “paraphras- 
ing an old Greek proverb, δὶς xp άμβη θάνατος 
(Twice-served cabbage i is death) —‘‘cabbage” 
being used, in the opinion of the compiler, 
as the Greck and Latin equivalent of what is 
now called “tripe.” 

Crambe twyse served is deathe. (Crambe bis 
posita mors.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. v, No. 38. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 56. (1550) It will 
be noted that Taverner doesn’t venture to 
translate crambe, but he explains that it “15 
a certayne kinde of wortes, or after the 
mynde of Athenaeus, Crambe in olde tyme 
was all one with that which the latin men 
call Raphanus [also transliterated from the 
Greek] and we call Radyshe.” A medieval 
Latin form is “Crambe bis cocta, bis posita” 
(Cabbage twice boiled, twice served). 

Who left out nothing that before I put in, which 
I must omitte, least I set before you, colewortes 
twice sodden. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 391. 
(1580) “Sodden” means boiled, or prepared 
by boiling. 

Twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus! 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, ti, 22. 
(1595) 

This never cometh, but for want of other matter, 
being a crambe, oftentimes sodde. 

ArcnuBisHop Grorce ΑΒΒΟΤ, Exposition Upon 
the Prophet Jonah, p. 301. (1600) 

Poor school-masters this twice boil’d lettuce kills. 

C. B. Stapytton, tr., Juvenal. (1647) 
Crambe, a Repetition of Words, or saying the 
same Thing over again. 

NaTHAN Barrey, Dictionary: Crambe. (1721) 
Like warmed-up cabbage served at each repast, 
The repetition kills the wretch at last. 

WirrtaM Grrrorp, tr., Juvenal. (1802) 


CACKLING 


2 
Here is one that cackles when he has not 
laid, and God coming, finds his nest empty. 

THOMAS Apams, Sermons, Vol. ii, ἜΣ 96 (1629) 
You cackle often, but never lay an 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. $868. (1732) 
You're one o’ that family οὐ poultry as does the 
cackling for other hens’ eggs. 

D. re oo John Vale's Guardian. Ch. 39. 
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3 
I would not have your Cackling, for your Eggs. 
4 THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2658. (1732) 


Some cackels lyke a henne or a Jack dawe. 
Tomas WILson, The Arte of Rhetorique, sig. 
117B. (1553) 
She can cackel like a cadowe [jackdaw]. 
Unknown, Marriage of Wit and Wisdom. Sc. 
3. (1579) 
Some persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling. 
ΑΜ Secxer, The Nonsuch Professor in 
His Meridian Splendour, p. 43. (1660) 
The peers cackle as if they had iaid an egg. 
oe Were Disragii, Tancred. Bk. ii, ch. 5. 
1847 


CAESAR 


5 
I appeal unto Caesar. (Καίσαρα ἐπικαλοῦμαι.) 
New Testament: Acts, xxv, 11. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “‘Caesarem appello.” 


6 
Either Pontifex Maximus or an _ exile. 
(ἀρχιερέα τὸν υἱὸν ἣ φυγάδα Efers.) 

Jurrus Cagsar, to his mother, on starting for 
the election to the office of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, which he was contesting with Catulus. 
(63 B.c.) As quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia, 
206A. Plutarch also tells the story in his 
Life of Caesar, ch. 7. Suetonius, Julius, ch. 
13, has, “I will never return except as Ponti- 
fex” (Nisi pontificem non reversurum) 

A man ought either to be frugal or Caesar. (Aut 
frugi hominem esse oportere aut Caesarem.) 

EMPEROR GAIUS CALIGULA, explaining his ex- 
travagance. (A. Ὁ. 39) See Suetonrus, Calig- 
ula, ch. 37. Two Latin proverbs echo the 
same thought, “Aut Caesar aut nullus” 
(Either Caesar or nobody), and “Aut Caesar 
aut nihil” (Either Caesar or nothing), which 
Caesar Borgia took for his motto. 

Caesar or nothing? We are nothing loath 

Thus to acclaim him; Caesar Borgia’s both. 

(Aut nihil aut Caesar vult dici Borgia. Quidni? 
Cum simul et Caesar possit et esse nihil.) 

Jacopo Sannazaro, De Cesare Borgia. (c. 
(1500) See Carmina Poeltarum Italorum, iii, 
444, 

7 

Because Caesar's wife must be free from sus- 
picion. (ὅτε τὴν Καίσαρος γυναῖκα καὶ διαβολῆς 
δεῖ καθαρὰν εἶναι.) 

Juxius Cassar, to the prosecutor, δὲ the trial of 
Publius Clodius for sacrilege.(62 8. c.) Clodi- 
us had secured admission to Caesar’s house 
disguised as a woman, during the celebration 
of a festival for women only, but was dis- 
covered and indicted for sacrilege. Caesar 
divorced his wife, Pompeia, at once, but at 
Clodius’ trial testified that he knew nothing 
whatever about the crime with which Clo- 
dius was charged. “Why, then, did you di- 
vorce your wife?” the prosecutor asked, and 
Caesar replied, “Because I thought my wife 
ought not even to be under suspicion.” See 
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Prutrarcn, Lives: Julius Caesar, x. 6. Sue- 
tonius tells the story at length in his Life of 
Caesar, secs. 6 and 74, and gives Caesar’s 
answer as, “Quoniam meos tam suspicione 
quam crimine iudico carere oportere” (Be- 
cause I maintain that the members of my 
family should be free from suspicion, as well 
as from guilt). Prurarcn also retells the 
story in his Life of Cicero, xxix, 7, and gives 
Cacsar’s answer in the form cited above in his 
Moralia, sec. 206B. 
Al women shal be as Caesar would haue his wife, 
not onelye free from sinne, but from suspition. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and his England (Ar- 
ber), p. 329 (1580) 

Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. 
RicHarpson, Clarissa. Bk. iii, p. 85. (1748) 
Caesar's wife ought to be above suspicion. .. . 
Yet most would be slow to acknowledge .. 

that Caesar himself ought to be so too. 
J. C. Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 187. (1827) 
I beg your pardon. Caesar’s wife is above sus- 
picion. 
Bernarp SHaw, The Man of Destiny. (1895) 


Come, my good man, be bold and fear not; 
vou carry Caesar and Caesar’s fortunes in thy 
boat. (Kalcapa φέρεις καὶ τὴν Καίσαρος: τύχην 
συμπλέουσαν ) 

Jucrus Cassar, to the master of a small boat, 
when caught in a heavy storm on the way 
to Brundisium from Apollonia. (48 B.c.) See 
Prurarcn, Lives: Caesar, xxxviii, 3. Sue- 
tonius also tells the story, Julius, sec. 58. The 
Latin is, “Caesarem vehis Caesarisque for- 
tunam,” or “Caesarem portas et fortunam 
eius.” 

You are uneasy; you never sailed with me be- 
fore, I see. 

ANDREW JACKSON, to an elderly man who 
showed signs of fear while sailing down 
Chesapeake Bay during a storm. (c. 1829) 


See Parton, Life of Jackson, iii, 493. 
2 


Every woman’s man and every man’s woman. 
(Omnium mulierum virum et omnium viro- 
rum mulierem. ) 

Curio, Speech, denouncing Caesar’s vices. (c. 
46 B.c.) See Suetonius, Lives of the Cae- 
sars: Julius, sec. 52. Suetonius comments 
that Curio’s speech removed all doubt that 
Caesar “had an evil reputation, both for 
shameless vice and for adultery.” Curio was 
merely Latinizing an epigram which has 
been preserved in the Greek Anthology, bk. 
xi, epig. 272: ἀνέρε εἰσὶ γυναιξί καὶ ἀνδράσιν 
εἰσὶ γυγαῖκες (They are men to women and 
women to men). 


3 

Caesar, headlong in everything. (Caesar in 
omnia praeceps. ) 

3 Lucan,De Bello Civili. Bk. fi, 1. 656. (c. a. 0. 60) 


Caesar who conquered all thinges sauing him- 
selfe. 
Joun Lyiy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 342 (1580) 


5 

No chief has Rome so loved, nor thee so 
much, Caesar, as now. (Nullum Roma ducem, 
nec te sic, Caesar, amavit.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. viii, epig. 11. (a. 0. 93) 
Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 23. (1599) 


6 

Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 
(ἀπόδοτε πᾶσι ras ὀφειλάς, τῷ τὸν φόρον τόν 
φόρον, τῷ τὸ τέλος τὸ τέλος. τῷ τὸν φόβον τὸν 
φόβον, τῷ τὴν τιμὴν τὴν τιμήν.) 

New Testament: Romans, xiii, 7. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Reddite ergo omnibus de- 
bita: cui tributum, tributum: cui vectigal, 
vectigal: cui timorem, timorem: cui hon- 
orem, honorem.” 

Render therefore unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s. (ἀπόδοτε οὖν τὰ Καίσαρος Καίσαρι καὶ ra 
τοῦ θεοῦ τῷ θεῷ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxii, 21. (c. A. p. 65) 
See also Mark, xii, 17; Luke, xx. 28. The 
Vulgate is, “Reddite ergo quae sunt Caesaris, 
Caesari: et quae sunt Dei, Deo.” It is quoted 
by RaBExats, Gargantua, i, 19. 

Render unto all men their duc, but remember 
thou art also a man. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Hu- 
mility. (1838) 

I rendered to Farley the things that were James’. 

Ῥηυ 15 McGIniey, Wrong Formuda. (1941) 


7 
No bending knee will call thee Caesar now. 
SHAKESPEARE, [/I Henry V1, iii, 1, 18. (1591) 
Thou’rt an emperor, Caesar, Keisar, and Pheczar. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 3, 9. (1610) “Caesar” is believed to be 
the earliest Latin word adopted in Teutonic, 
where it became Gothic kaiser, and went into 
Middle English as Reiser or cayser. 


8 
Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 236. (1600) 
Imperious What’s-his-name, dead and turned to 
stone— 
No use to write or call him on the phone. 

O.Henry (W.S.Porter), He also Serves.(1909) 

Imperial Caesar, asleep in such a way, might shut 
his mouth and keep the wind away. 

O. Henry, The Hiding of Black Bill. (1909) 

9 

Hail, emperor, they who are about to die 
salute thee! (Ave, imperator, morituri te 
salutant! ) 

Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars: Claudius. 
Ch. xxi, sec. 6. (c. A.D. 120) The salutation 
used by the Roman gladiators as they filed 
past the imperial box before fighting in the 
circus. Sometimes given as, “Ave, imperator, 
morituri te salutamus!” (We who are about 
to die salute thee!) 


CAIN 


“OQ Caesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you!” was the gladiators’ cry 
In the arena, standing face to face 
With death and with the Roman populace. 
LONGFELLOw, Morituri Salutamus, 1. 1. (1874) 


1 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock, perhaps, or herd had led; 

He that the world subdued had been 

But the best wrestler on the green. 
Epmunb WALtER, To Zelinda, |. 19. (1645) 


CAIN 


2 e 
As the inventor of murder, and the father of 
art, Cain must have been a man of fixst-rate 
venius. 
Tuomas De Quincey: On Murder Considered 
as One of the Fine Arts. (1827) 
CAIN FIRST BUILDER OF CITIES, see under City 


3 e 
They will feel that they have been raising 
Cain and breaking things. 

Paice, Dow's Sermons. Vol. i, p. 247. (c. 1849) 
Topsy would hold a perfect carnival of confu- 
sion. .. . In short, as Miss Ophelia phrased it, 
“raising Cain” generally. 

Harrier BEECHER Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Ch. 20. (1852) 
I'm a man that has lived rough, and I'll raise 
Cain. 

R. L. Stevenson,7reasure Island. Ch. 3. (1882) 
Every time he got drunk he raised Cain around 
town, 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 6. (1884) 
Shouting drunk as usual. and raising Cain! 

P. L. Forn, Peter Sterling. Ch. 2. (1894) The 
Dict. of American English notes that the 
phrase is a purely American one, meaning 
to make a disturbance, and cites an alleged 
joke from the St. Louis Pennant, of 2 May, 
1840: “Why have we every reason to believe 
that Adam and Eve were both rowdies? Be- 
cause . . . they both raised Cain.” 

RAISING NED, sce under NED. 
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4 
Give cakes and ale to perfect souls. 

Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. i, 1. 34. 
(c. 4000 B.c.) Offerings of cakes and ale arc 
referred to frequently throughout the papy- 
rus. 

Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale? 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night. Act ii, se. 3, 1. 
123. (1599). 

Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude 
rascals ὃ 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII Act v,se.4,1.11.(1612) 
You are for ale and cakes. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
That's Cake and Cheese to the Countrie. 
: Joun Day, lie of Guds. Act tii, sc. 1, 1. 68. (1606) 


If you surpass him in impudence, we take 
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the cake. (ἣν δ᾽ ἀναιδείᾳ παρέλθῃς, ἡμέτερος ὁ 
πυραμοῦς.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 277. (424 8.c.) 
The πυραμοῦς was a cake of roasted wheat 
and honey which was given as a prize to him 
who kept awake best during a night-watch, 
or a drinking-party. The phrase became a 
proverb for the prize of any victory. Aris- 
tophanes repeats it in The Thesmophoriaz- 
usae, 1. 94: “In all craftiness we take the 
cake” (τοῦ γὰρ τεχνάζειν ἡμέτερος ὃ 
πυραμοῦφε)͵ It therefore antedates by twenty- 
three centuries the negro cake-walk from 
which many people think it derives. The 
“‘cake-walk,” it should perhaps be explained, 
is a contest with a cake as a prize, the con- 
testing couples walking arm in arm up and 
down a long room, and the cake being given 
to the couple which walks and turns the cor- 
ners most gracefully. 

I judged that the cake was ours. 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 240. 
(1889) 

You take the biscuit. 

BERNARD SHAW, Jokn Bull’s Other Island. Act 
iii. (1904) InnEs, Comedy of Terrors, p 145. 
(1940) 

This takes the claret. 

LANGDON ΜΊΤΟΗΕΙΙ, The New York Idea. Act 
iv. (1906) 

You Yankees assuredly take the cake for as- 
surance. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Helping the Other 
Fellow. (1908) 

Hartsell’s wife takes the cake. 
RinG LarpNner,The Golden Honeymoon.(1926) 
You take the cake. 

Carter Dickson, And So to Murder, p. 160 
(1940) Wittiams, The Corn is Green. Act ii 
(1940) Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, Ὁ. 94 


6 
A highly geological homemade cake. 
Dickens, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 5. (1843) 


7 
{f you have any communications to make. 
hurry them up, hot and hasty, like buckwheat 
cakes at a cheap eating-house. 
Lorenzo Dow, Sermons, Ὁ. 51. (ς. 1825) 
Hurry up the cakes, i.e. be quick, look alive. 
Joun Bartrert, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Hurry. (1848) “This phrase, which has lately 
got into vogue,” says Bartlett, “originated in 
the common New York eating-houses, where 
it is the custom for the waiter to baw! out 
the name of each dish as fast as ordered, and 
where the order, ‘Hurry up them cakes,’ is 
frequently heard.” 
He quickly hurried up his cakes, and toddled 
home again. 
Unknown, How Are You, General Lee? (1864) 
Go ahade and hurry up yo’ cakes. 
ee E. Rostnson, Unde Lisha, Ὁ. 68. 
(1897) 


There was never a cake, but it had a make 
{mate, fellow]. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 1595) 
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Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath 
two. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) A 
“scrape-cake” is a cake made of scrapings, 
and Ray adds, “Every wench hath her sweet- 
heart, and the dirtiest commonly the most.” 

There is never any Cake, 
But there's some of the same Make. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6363. (1732) 
There’s no cake, but there’s another of the same 
make. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, The Adventures of Sir 

Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 10. (1762) 


1 
I had rather my Cake burn, than you should 
turn it. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2598. (1732) 
That Cake came out of my Oven. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4335. 


2 
Wolde you bothe eate your cake, and haue 
your cake? 

Tuomas HEywoop,Proverbs.Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
A man cannot eat his cake and have it still. 

Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. (1611) 

Works (Grosart), ii, 47. The modern varia- 
tion is, “Α woman can’t eat her cake and 
have ‘It’ too.” 

Lay out thy joy, yet hope to save it? 

Wouldst theu both eat thy cake, and have it? 

George Herbert, The Size. (a. 1633) 

I can’t I tro 
Both eat my cake and have it too. 

Rosert HEATH, Occasional Poems, Ὁ. 19. (1650) 
As ridiculous as the way of children, who eat 
their cake and afterwards cry for it. 

Ear oF SHAFTESBURY, Characteristics of Men, 

i, 130. (1711) 
She was handsome in her time; but she cannot 
eat her cake and have her cake. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
"Tis a point to the moral the proverb implies, 
“Vou can’t have your cake if you eat it.” 

J. R. Prancne, Extravaganzas, v, 307. (1871) 
{ believed in eating your cake and having it. 

Henry JAMES, A Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) 
One cannot eat one’s cake and have it too. 

T. H. Huxtey, Letter to Herbert Spencer, 27 

Dec., 1880. 
There still remains the intensely human instinct, 
which survives al] the lectures of moralists, the 
desire to eat one’s cake and also to have it. 

A. C. Benson, From a College Window, p. 35. 

(1907) 
“I’ve had my cake,” said the Colonel, looking at 
Martha, “and et it too.” 
Eveanor Earty, A New England Sampler, ἢ. 
95. (1940) 
I hope, before I’m through, 
To eat my cake, and bake it, too. 

Marcaret Fisupacx, Career Girl. (1940) 

He always will try to eat his cake and keep it. 

Noato Marsn, Death and the Dancing Foot- 

man, Ὁ. 55. (1941) See also, Battarn, Say 
Yes to Murder, Ὁ. 91. (1942) Barser AND 
Scuasecitz, Drawn Conclusions, p. 184. 
(1942) Dean, Layoff, p. 203. (1942) Inisx, 
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Three O'clock, Ὁ. 157. (1943) etc., etc. The 
French say, “On ne peut pas avoir le drap 
et argent” (One can’t have the cloth and the 
money) ; the Italians, “Vorebbe mangiar la 
focaccia e trovar le in tasca?”’ 


3 
Leave room for cake. (τλακοῦντι καταλιπεῖν 
χώραν.) 

ῬΗΠΠΡ OF Macepon (c. 350 8.c.), to his en- 
tourage, when they had arrived at a friend's 
house and he suspected that food was not 
plentiful. So his followers, looking for more 
to come, ate sparingly of what was set be- 
fore them, and the dinner was ample for all. 
(Prutarcn, Moralia, 124A, 1780), 707B.) 


4 
His bread is broken. (Panem frangito.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 729. (c. 194 B.c.) In the 
context, Plautus makes a play on the word 
“pultem,”’ which may mean either knock 
or cottage. “What if I batter the door? But 
what if he pays no attention to the batter?” 
“Then his bread’s broken—his cake's dough.” 

My treasure will be cinders. (Mon thesaur soit 
charbons.) i.e., My cake will be dough. 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. tii, Prologue. (1545) 
Your cake is dough, and all vour fat lie in the fire 

Tuomas Becon, Prayers, p. 277. (1559) 

Our cake’s dough on both sides. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, 
110. (1593) 
My cake is dough; but I'll be among the rest, 
Out of hope of all, but my share of the feast 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v. 1, 
145. 

Steward, your cake is dow. 

Ben Jonson, The Case ts Altered. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(c. 1598) 

Which puts ... me into a great fear, that all 
my cake will be doe still. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 27 April, 1665. 

I thought all mv meal dough. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 191. (1721) 
Then up steps the Supreme Court and tells 'em 
their cake is all dough. 

ΦΕΒΑ Smitir, Major Downing, Ὁ. 66. (1830) 
She'll wish her cake dough afore she's done of him 

Tuomas Harpy, Afayor of Casterbridge. Ch 
13. (1886) 

“All our cakes are dough.” A proverbial expres- 
sion, indicating the failure of any undertaking 
or project. 

Baker, Northants. Glossary: Cake. (1854) 
The O.E.D. notes the phrase as obsolete, but 

᾿ it certainly is not so in the United States. 
Let them eat cake. (Qu'ils mangent de la 
brioche. ) 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Confessions. Bk. vi, 
eighth paragraph from end. (c. 1768) The 
full quotation is as follows: “At length I 
remembered the thoughtless saying οἱ a great 
princess, who, on being informed that the 
country people had no bread, replied, “Then 
let them cat cake.” (Enfin je me rappelai 
le pis-aller d’une grande princesse ἃ qui l’on 
disait que les paysans n’avaient pas de pain. 
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et qui répondit: 
brioche.’) The saying is usually attributed 
to Marie Antoinette, some years after her 
arrival in France in 1770, but it will be 
noted that Rousseau’s anecdote was written 
before that date. It is difficult to translate 
brioche, which is not a cake, but rather a 
bun or fancy bread, like Scotch scones. 
Lacking bread, tarts are good. (A falta de pan, 
buenas son tortas.) 
Cuarvces Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 270. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Marie Antoinette made only one mistake. She 
should have said, “Let them eat hokum.” 
WESTBROOK PEGLER, Fair Enough, 5 Dec., 1934. 
Those who can afford cake have seldom revelled 
at being obliged to eat it. 
VINCENT SHEEAN, Between the Thunder and 
the Sun, p. 117. (1943) 


CALAMITY 
See also Adversity, Misfortune 
1 
Calamity is man’s true touchstone. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcHer, The Triumph of 
Honour. Sc. 1. (c. 1619) 
Calamity is the Touchstone of a brave Mind. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1045.(1732) 


Calamities are of two kinds: misfortune to 
ourselves, and good fortune to others. 
AMBROSE BiERCE,The Devil’s Dictionary .(1906) 


3 
Public calamity is a mighty leveller. 
EomuNnp Burke, Conciliation with America. 
(1743) 


4 
Calamity has been my teacher. (τὰ δὲ μοι 
παθήματα ἐόντα ἀχάριτα μαθήματα γέγονε.) 
Crorsus to Cyrus. (c. 450 π. ¢.) See Heropotvs. 
History. Bk. i, sec. 207. The proverbial form 
is, “walyuara, μαθήματα." 
There is a Greek proverb to express that men 
learn by their sufferings more than by any other 
teaching. one which in the Latin, Nocumenta. 
documenta, finds both in rhyme and sense its 
equivalent. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ 
27. (1853) 


Shut [your] doors and sit in [your] house, 
[vet] calamity will come down from the skies. 
(Pi mén wu li tso ‘huo ‘tien shang lai.) 

᾿ Ὡοοταττι, Chinese Vocabtdary, ii, 193. (1872) 


After calamities, more cautious. (Post acerba 
prudentior. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. iii, No. 59. 
(1523) Erasmus gives another form. “Post 
mala prudentior.” 


A Cynthian calamity. (Κυνθϑώλης συμφορά.) 
Hexronorus, (c. A.D. 250) As quoted by 
Protivs, 533.14. A proverbial phrase mean- 
ing complete disaster, referring to the de- 
struction of the Cynthians by Amphitryon, 
in Greek mythology. 


‘Qu’ils mangent de la 
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8 
So full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted. 


SAMUEL JouNsoN, The Rambler. No. 203. 
(1752) 


9 
Calamity and happiness in all cases are men’s 
own seeking. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. i, ch. 4, sec. 5. 
(c. 360 B.C.) 


10 
It’s Calamity Headquarters. (Hospitium est 
calamitatis. ) 

Ῥεαύτυβ, Trinummus, 1. 553. (c. 194 B.C.) 
11 
In calamity any rumor is believed. (Ad 
calamitatem quilibet rumor valet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae. No.17. (c.43 B.C.) 
A novel calamity always works the graver mis- 
chief. (Gravius nocet quodcumque inexpertum 
accidit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 234. 
In calamity even a laugh is an injury. (In calami- 
toso risus etiam iniuria est.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 295. 
The cure for calamity is equanimity. (Medicina 
calamitatis est aequanimitas.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 383. 
He is more powerful who knows not the power 


of calamity. (Mage valet qui nescit quod calami- 
tas valet.) 


PuBLILIVUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 389. 

He who dreads calamity rarely meets it. (Qui 
metuit calamitatem rarius accipit.) 

PvuBLILius Syrus, Sententtae. No. 555. 
Calamity easily finds whomsoever it seeks 
(Quemcumque quaerit calamitas facile invenit.) 

Pusririvs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 567. 

12 
Calamity is virtue’s opportunity. (Calamitas 
virtutis occasio est.) 

Seneca, De Providentia.Ch.4sec.6.(c. Α. Ὁ. 45) 


13 
When Heaven sends down calamities it is 
possible to escape them. When we occasion 
our own calamities, it is not possible any 
longer to live. 
Tiae Kea. Quoted by Mencrvs, iv, 1, 8. (c 
300 B.¢.) 


14 
What region of earth is not full of our calami- 
tics? (Quae regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris?) 

Vercit, Aencid. Bk. i. 1. 460. (19 B.C.) 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 3, 2.(1595) 
I am in calamity. my dear. I would love you if 
you were in calamity. 

Samuet Ricwarpson, Sir Charles Grandison. 

Bk. iii, ch. 30. (1754) 
Whom unmerciful disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster. 

Epcar ALtan Pos, The Raven. (1845) 
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1 
We have some “calamity howlers’” here in 
Washington, as well as in Kansas. 
UNKNOWN, Congressional Record, 2 March, 
1892, p. 1654, col. 1. 
A campaign of calamity-howling. 

D. G. Puitiips, The Plum Tree, Ὁ. 264. (1905) 
“You're a calamity howler!” snapped Shaw. “The 
desert has wore a saddle sore on yore nerves.” 

CLARENCE E. Mutrorp, Hopalong Cassidy. Ch. 

8. (1910) 
The pair of calamity prophets broke off their 
laments. 

J. C. Lincoun, Captain Warren’s Wards, Ὁ. 3. 

(1911) 


CALENDS, Greek, see under Never. 
CALF 


2 
That calf never heard a church-bell. 
J.C. Bruce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 110. (1917) 
a was born and killed between two Sun- 
ys. 


The greatest Calfe is not the sweetest veale. 
WiuriaMm CaMbeNn, Remains, p. 307. (1636) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4569. (1732) 
{ He] bids us all the proverb feel, 
“The largest calves are not the sweetest veal.” 
JOHN Wo LcoT (PETER Prvpar), A Benevolent 
Epistle to Sylvanus Urban. (1790) 


4 

They have made them a molten calf, and 
have worshipped it. (Feceruntque sibi vitulum 
conflatilem, et adoraverunt. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxxii, 8. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Priests . . . wenten to calveren of gold. 

Joun Wycuir, Begging Friers, p. 12. (c. 1371) 
They .. . fell off from God to worship Calves. 

Joun Mrrton, Paradise Regained. Bk. iii, 1. 
416. (1671) 

The People will worship even a Calf, if it be a 
Golden one. 

THomas Futzrer, Gnomologia. No. 4704. 
(1732) The proverbial use of “golden calf” 
as a synonym for money. 

Millions . . . who fancy that happiness may be 
attained by riches . . . may be numbered among 
the idolaters of the golden calf. 

J. C. Harz, Guesses at Truth, i, 164. (1827) 
The worship of the Golden Calf is the character- 
istic cult of modern Society. 

G. W. E. Russz11, Collections and Recollec- 

tions. Ser. ii, ch. 2. (1902) 


A quiet Calf sucks its Dam, and another Cow 
also. 
4 THOMAS FuLiex, Gnomologia. No. 372. (1732) 


Drink, live like Greeks, eat, gorge yourselves, 
kill the fatted calf! (Bibite, pergraecamini, | 
este, ecfercite vos, saginam caedite. ) 
Prautus, Mostelaria, 1. 64. (c. 220 8.¢.) 
Bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat and be merry. (φέρετε τὸν μόσχον τὸν 
σιτευτόν, θύσατε καὶ φαγόντες οὐφρανθώμεν.) 
Vew Testament: Luke, xv, 23. (ς, a.0. 65) 
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The Vedgate is, “Adducite vitulum saginatum 
et occidite, et manducemus, et epulemur.” 
This is the story of the prodigal son and of 
his father's rejoicing at his return. “Fatted 
calf” is repeated in the 27th verse, and has 
become proverbial for welcoming a guest 
with the best of everything. 

Go, let the fatted calf be kill’d, 

My Prodigal’s come home at last. 

ABRAHAM CowLey, The Welcome, |. 1. (1647) 
The whole family crowdcd round him: the fatted 
calf was killed; and all was joy, mirth, and 
jubilee. 

Joun Moore, The Post-Captain. Ch. 8. (1810) 
The fatted cali, Minister, the fatted calf. 

Bernarp SHaw, The Devil’s Disciple. Act i. 

(1897) 
I’m the returned prodigal. Mrs. Matthews killed 
the fatted calf. 

GeEorGE BacBy, Here Comes the Corpse, ἢ. 71. 
(1941) 


CALM 


7 
Before and after earthquakes there is a calm 
in the air. 
WitvtiamMm Hazzitt, Table-Talk. Ser. ii, ch. 4. 
(1822) 
It was the calm that precedes the storm. 
Wittiam: Rovewkap, The Shadow on Shandy 
Hull. Ch. 3. (1939) 


CALUMNY 
See also Rumor, Scandal, Slander 


When thou hearest good or bad (of people). 
Put it aside as though thou haudst not heard it; 
Place the good upon thy tongue, 
Rut let the evil be hidden within thee. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col xt. 
l. 8. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Keep thy tongue from malicious speech. 
So wilt thou make thyself loved of the pcople 
pele ΜΙ Teaching How to Live. Col 
x, I. 21. 


9 
The fine dust of calumny. (Abak leshon hara.) 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Batkhra, fo. 1654: 
Arachin, 16a. (c. 450) 


1 
Nothing so swift as calumny. (Nihil est autem 
tam volucre, quam maledictum.) 

Cicero, Pro Cnaeo Plancio. Sec. 23. (54 8.C.) 
Nothing moves swifter than calumny. (Fama 
nibil est celerius.) 

Atrrep Hennerson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 119. 

(1869) Quoting Livy. 


1 
Calumny always makes the calumniator 
worse. but the calumniated—never. 

— C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 172. (1820) 


The bearer of calumny is usually its author. 
SALOMON [ΒΝ Gasrror, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 612. (c. 1080) 


T never hitherunto knewe man so good and 
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vertuous, which hath not been subject to the 
malice and slaunders of some one. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
Ὄ. 106. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
As there is no wool so white but the Diar can 
make blacke, no Apple so sweete but a cunning 
grafter can chaunge into a Crabbe; so is there 
no man so voyde of cryme that a spightful tongue 
cannot make him to be thought a caitife. 
Joun Ly y, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 330. (1580) 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 140. (1600) 
Back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 196. 
(1604) 
And calumny, by working under ground, 
Can, unreveng’d, the greatest merit wound. 
Swirt, To a Friend Who Had Been Much 


Abused in Many Inveterate Libels. (1730) 
1 


Calumny requires no proof. 


WibtiaM Hazzitt, Characteristics. No. 194. 
(1823) 


2 

Whom does lying calumny affright except the 
man who is full of faults? (Mendax infamia 
terret | quem nisi mendosum?) 

Horace, F pistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 39. (20 B.C.) 
Act upright!y and despise Calumny; Dirt may 
stick to a Mud Wall, but not to polish’d Marble. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757 


3 
To spread suspicion, to invent calumnies, to 
propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No.183.(1751) 
4 


Calumnies are answered best with silence. 
Btn Jonson, Volpone. Act ii, sc. 1. (1607) 
To persevere in one’s duty and be silent, is the 

best answer to calumny. 
Georce Wasnincton, Letter to William Liv- 
ingston, 7 Dec., 1779. 


5 
Nothing is more distressing than calumny. 
(οὐδέν διαβολῆς ἐστιν ὀπιπονώτερον Ὁ 

MENANDER, Fragments. No. 576. (c. 300 B.c.) 
There are calumnies against which even innocence 
loses courage. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Savings of Napoleon. 

(c. 1810) 


6 
The men who carry, and those who listen to 
calumnies, should, if I could have my way, 
all hang, the talebearers by their tongues, the 
listeners by their cars. (Homines qui gestant 
quique auscultant crimina, | si meo arbitratu 
liceat, omnes pendeant, | gestores linguis, au- 
ditores auribus. ) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, |. 427. (c. 195 B.C.) 
The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands 
That calumny doth use. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, ii, 1, 71. (1611) 
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7 

He [Medius]} urged them not to be afraid to 
sting with their calumnies, pointing out that, 
even if the man who is stung succeeds in heal- 
ing the wound, the scar of the calumny will 
still remain. (% οὐλὴ μενεῖ τῆς διαβολῆς.) 

Ριευτάκοη, Morulia: How to Tell a Flatterer, 
65D. (c. a.D. 95) Medius was the leader of 
the band of flatterers who danced attendance 
on Alexander the Great. 

Calumniate boldly, something will always stick. 
(Audacter calumniare, semper aliquid haeret.) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Sctentiarum. 
Pt. viii, sec. 2. (1605) Quoted as a Latin 
proverb, for which Bacon suggested a varia- 
tion, ‘““Audacter te vendita, semper aliquid 
haeret” (Praise yourself up boldly, some- 
thing always sticks). 

Calumniate strongly and some of it will stick. 
(Calumniare fortiter, et aliquid adhaerebit.) 

ALFRED HENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 46. 
(1869) Some English equivalents: “Slander 
leaves a score behind it”; “Lay it on thick, 
some of it will stick”; “A blow from a 
frying-pan may not hurt, but it blacks.” 

Lye lustily, some filth will stick. 

Tromas Ἦλιν, Funebria Florae, Ὁ. 38. (1660) 
Tis a blessed Line in Matchiavel—If Durt enough 
be thrown, some will stick. 

B. R., A Letter from a Catholic Gentleman to 

His Popish Friends. (1678) 
If the whole world does not enter, yet half of 
it will, 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 406. (1678) 
“*Tis meant of calumny and reproach,” Ray 
explains, ‘where many times some part is 
believed, though all be not.” 

Scurrility’s a useful trick, 
Approv'd by the most politic; 
Fling dirt enough, and some will stick. 

Enwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Pt ii. 
(1706) 

If the Ball does not stick to the Wall, yet ‘twill 
leave some Mark. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2701.(1732) 

To me they meant no hurt, 
But ‘twas my Guest at whom they threw the dirt. 

Pope, Epilogue to the Satires. Dial. ii, 1. 144. 
(1738) 

The scandal of others is mere dirt—throw a great 
deal, and some of it will stick. 

GEORGE COLMAN THE Exper, Man and Wife: 
Prelude. (1769) 

Throw a piece of mud against the wall: if it does 
not stick, it will at least leave a mark. 

Burcknarort, Arabic Proverbs. No. 258. (1817) 
Captain Cornish . . . had also imbibed the vul- 
gar but correct notion of “put it on thick. and a 
little will stick,” so that in plaster and in compli- 
ments the proverb is verified. 

FREDERICK CirAMIER. Tom Bowling. Ch. 3. 
(1841) An amplification of the proverb, 
“Plaster thick, Some will stick.” 

Only throw dirt enough and some of it is sure 
to stick. 
Tromas Hucnes, Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pt. i, ch. 9. (1857) 
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Never lend a ready ear to calumnies. (Dif- 

ficilem habere oportet aurem ad crimina.) 
τειν Syrus, Sententiae. No. 156. (c. 

43 B.C.) 

He who laughs at a calumny makes himself its 

accomplice. 
S. CHaMpPIon, Racial Proverbs. Ὁ. 365. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 
Calumny, the immortal daughter of self-love 
and idleness. 
(La Médisance est la fille immortelle 
De l’'Amour-propre et de l’Oisiveté. ) 
VoLTAIRE, A Madame la Marquise du Chatelet: 
Sur la Calomnie. (c. 1760) 
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3 

The camel desired horns and lost her ears. 
(ἡ κάμηλος ἐπιθυμήσασα κεράτων καὶ τὰ ὦτα 
τροσαπώλεσε.) 

Agsop, Fables: The Camel. (ς. 570 8.c.) The 
fable tells of a camel that besought Zeus 
for horns, since so many handsome animals 
had them, but the god not only refused the 
horns, but cropped the camel’s ears for her 
presumption. The moral is that by asking too 
ets one may lose the little one already 


The camel went in search of horns, and his ears 
were cut off. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 106a. (c. 
450) Rabbi Yochanan explains that this 
popular saying is based upon the story of 
Balaam, who was slain by the Midianites 
when he came to claim a reward for the 
twenty-four thousand that fell in Israel in 
consequence of his advice to Balak. (Num- 
bers, xxxi, 8.) 

The camel, wishing for horns, lost even its ears. 
(Camelus desiderans cornua, etiam aures per- 
didit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chiliadis iii, cent. v, No. 8. 
(1523) 

But for a subject to affect a kingdom, 
Is like the camel that of Jove begged horns. 

Greorce CHAPMAN, The Cons piracie of Charles 
Duke of Byron. Act iv, sc. 1. (1608) 

The Camel going to seek horns, lost its ears. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 399. (1678) 
“Against those,” Ray explains, “who being 
discontented with what they have, in pursuit 
of more lose what they once had.” The Ger- 
mans say, “Wer zu viel verlangt, verliert auch 
das, was er hat” (Who asks too much, loses 
even what he has). 

The Camel going to get Horns, lost his Ears. 

THomas Futyier, Gnomologia. No. 4439.(1732) 

MANY SET OUT FOR WOOL AND COME HOME SHORK, 
see under Woot. 


4 
The camel is dancing, (κάμηλοι ὀρχεῖται.) 
Agsop, Fables: The Camel and the Monkey. 
(c. 570 s.c.) The fable relates how, at a 
great meeting of beasts, the camel, seeing 
the monkey dance, attempted it also, and 
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was so awkward that she was driven from 
the meeting. The Latin form is “Camelus 
saltat.” 
aa sag the camel can dance on a bushel basket 
Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 458. (c. 
450) Meaning that in Media everything is 
possible. 


Every crooked-necked thing is not a camel. 
Joun Lewis Burcxwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 616. (1817) 
A Camel's all lumpy and bumpy and humpy— 
Any Shape does for me. 
C. E. Carry, The Plaint of the Camel. (1909) 


6 
The camel laughed tul he split his lip. 
Gurney Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 330. 
(1938) A Bedouin proverb. 
He who houses a camel must make his door 
higher. 
᾿ Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, 


p. 330. Arabic. 


The camel, even when mangy, bears the 
burden of many asses. (κάμηλος καὶ ψωριῶσα, 
πολλῶν ὄνων ἀνατίθεται φορτία.) 

DrioGeNIANUS, Adagia, v, 81. (c. Α.Ὁ. 125) 
ErasMvus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 58. 
(1523) The Latin is. ‘“Camelus vel scabiosa 
complurium asinorum gestat onera.” 


There do come as many calves’ skins to 
market as of bulls or kine. 
Hucn Latimer, Sermons, p. 416. (1552) Re- 
ferred to as “a common saying.” 
Old Camels carry young Camels’ skins to the 
market. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1099 
(1640) 
Many old camels carry the skins of the young 
ones to the market. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 399. (1678) 


9 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. (evxordrepéy ἐστιν κάμηλον 
διὰ τρήματος padldos εἰσελθεῖν ἣ πλούσιον els τὴν 
βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ.) 


New Testament: Matthew, xix, 24. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Facilius est camelum per 
foramen acus transire, quam divitem intrare 
in regnum caelorum.” This is a paraphrase of 
a proverb which is common in various forms 
throughout the East—in fact in all countries 
familiar with the camel: “To let a camel go 
through the hole of a necdle” (Hebrew) ; “A 
camel’s head will not pass through the eye 
of a needle” (Osmanli); “Can a camel pass 
through the eye of a needle?” (Tamil), and 
80 On. 

Tt is as hard to come as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a small needile’s eye. 
SHaxrsprare, Richard Il, v, 5, 16. (1895) 

He had learned also how to make the Camell passe 

through the needles eye, namely by casting off 

the bunch on the back. 

Caraates Firz-Gerrry, Elisha, p. 46. (1622) 
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1 

Full many a rill, from tiny springlet fed, 

Sweeps off the camel in its onward course. 
Sapir, Gulistan, i, 4. (c. 1250) Eastwick, tr. 


2 
Patient of thirst and toil, Son of the desert! 
Tuompson, The Seasons: Summer,).965.(1727) 
Gaza ... bears towards [the desert] the same 
kind of relation as a seaport bears to the sea. It 
is there that you charter your camels (“the ships 
of the Desert”) ... for the voyage. 
A. W. Kincraxe, Eothen. Ch. 17. (1844) 
Well, therefore, has the Camel . . . been termed 
“the Ship of the Desert.” 
W. B. Carpenter, Zoology. Sec. 278. (1847) 
THE LAST STRAW BREAKS THE CAMEL’S‘BACK, See 
under STRAW. 

To STRAIN OUT A GNAT AND SWALLOW A CAMEL, 
see under Hypocrisy. 

THE BLACK CAMEL, see under DEATH. 

DON’T ADMIT THE CAMEL’S NOSE, see under HaBIT. 


CAMP 


3 
A Man may be good in the Camp, and yet bad 
in the Church. 

TromMas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 289. (1732) 


4 
Suffer me to follow the camp. (Da mihi castra 
sequi. ) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1, 348. (c. Α.Ὁ. 
60) A body of troops encamping together; 
an army on a campaign. 

I hope ... she has more prudence than to fol- 
low the camp. 

GeorGcE Farqunar, The Recruiting Officer. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1706) 

Multitudes follow the camp only for want of 
employment. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler.No.114.(1751) 
Here he and several thousand of his soldiers and 
camp-followers were cut to pieces. 

WASHINGTON Irvine, Mahomet, ii, 265. (1850) 
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§ 
A candle lights others and consumes itself. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.283.(1855) 
A candle, by consuming itself, gives light to 
others. 
Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439. (1938) 


6 
I light my candle from their torches. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iil, sec. ii, mem. 5, subs. 1. (1621) There 
is an English proverb, “Light another’s 
candle, but don’t put out your own,” and 
the Danes say, “Man kan taende et andet 
Lys af sin uden Skade” (You may light an- 
other’s candle at your own without loss). 


How inferior for seeing with, is your bright- 
est train of fireworks to the humblest far- 
thing candle! 

THomas Cartyte, Essays: Diderot. (1838) 
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8 
Snuff me these candles. 
candiles.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 47. (1605) 
A proverbial phrase, adobar meaning liter- 
ally to put anything to rights. 

Then he never snuffed a candle with his fingers. 

CHaa_es I or Spain, Remark (c. 1540), when 
reading upon the tombstone of a Spanish 
grandee the epitaph, “Here lies one who 
Habis knew fear.” See BoswExL, Johnson, 
1769. 


(Adobame esos 


9 

It makes no difference if you light a lamp in 
the sunshine. (In sole lucernam adhibere nihil 
interest.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iv, Ch. xii, sec. 29 
(c. 45 B.C.) 

You are lending light to the sun. (τὸ φῶς ἡλίῳ 
δανείζεις.) 

PLUTARCH. (c. A.D. 110) Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
vii, 57, gives the Latin as “Lumen soli 
mutuas.” Applied to some one who is labor- 
ing to make clear what is already clear. 

Of what use is a torch at midday ? 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 63a.(c.450) 
To match the candle with the sun. 

Henry Howarp, Eart oF Surrey, Sonnet to 

the Fairy Geraldine. (c. 1540) 
They neede not . . . of me to bee praysed, vnlesse 
I woulde seeme to shew, and set-furth the bright- 
nes of the sonne with a candell, as the prouerbe 
saieth. 

RatpH Rosinson, tr., Utopia, p. 27. (1551) 
I shal but set a Candle in the Sunshine. 

WittraMm Lamarve, Etrenarcha, iii, 4, 361 
(1581) 

It is in vaine, to set a candell in the sonne. 

Greorrrey Wuartney, A Choice of Emblemes 
107. (1586) 

To help the Sunne with lanthornes. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 688. (c. 1594) 
To enlarge or illustrate this ...is to set a 
candle in the sun. 

RoBERT BurRTON, The Anatomy of Melanckoly 

Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. 1, subs. 2. (1621) 
But it is not necessary to light a candle to the sun 

ALGERNON Sipney, Discourses on Government 
Ch. 2. (c. 1675) 

How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 

Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame, vii, 97. (1728) 
Oh! rather give me commentators plain, 

Who with no deep researches vex the brain; 
Who from the dark and doubtful love to run 
And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun. 

Georcr Cranse, The Parish Register: Introduc- 
tion. Pt. i. (1807) 

And hold up to the sun my little taper. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 21. 
(1824) The French say, “Montrer le soleil 
avec un flambeau.” 


10 
To burn the candle at both ends. (Brusler la 
chandelle par les deux bouts.) 
Ranpie Corcrave, Dictionary: Chandelie. 
(1611) De Lincy explains (ii, 159) that this 
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means, “Dissiper sa fortune de toutes les 
facons” (To dissipate one’s fortune in every 
way possible). 
He consuming just like a candle on both ends, 
betwixt wine and women. 
Ricuarp FLEcknor, Enigmaticall Characters, 
p. 64. (1658) 

A good fellow lights his candle at both ends. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1678) 
The Candle burns at both Ends. Said when Hus- 

band and Wife are both spendthrifts. 

NATHAN Baltey, Dictionary: Candle. (1730) 
The butler and steward were in a confederacy, 
and burnt the candle at both ends. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, tr., Gi Bias, iii, 116. (1750) 
Apt to light their candle at both ends; that is to 
say, they are apt to consume too much, and work 
too little. 

Jonas Hanway, Travels.Vol. ii, bk.i,ch.3.(1753) 
Don’t set your candles alight at both ends! 

R. H. ΒΑΚΗΑΜ, Ingoldsby Legends: The Lav 

of St. Cuthbert: Moral. (1842) 
To double all your griefs, and burn life’s candle, 
As village gossips say, at either end. 

CHaRLes KincsLey, The Saint’s Tragedy. Act 

iti, sc. 1, 1. 140. (1848) 
By sitting up till two in the morning and rising 
again at six .. . Frank Headley burnt the candle 
of life at both ends. 

Kincs.ey, Two Years Ago. Ch. 10. (1857) 
My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

But, ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light. 
Epna St. Vincent Mitiay, A Few Figs from 
Thistles: First Fig. (1920) 
They are burning both ends of the scandal 
Poyitus McGinity, Why, Some of My Best 
Friends Are Women. (1940) 


1 
The smallest candle fills a mile with its rays, 
and the papillae of a man run out to every 
Star. 

Emerson. Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 


2 
The candle which goes before gives more light 
than the one which comes behind. (La chan- 
delle qui va devant éclaire mieux que celle 
qui va derriére.) 

Evcrtrapet, Contes, fo. 3. (c. 1550) 


3 

Fine linnen, girls, and gold so bright, 

Chuse not to take by candle light. 
Franxiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1737 


4 
The Morning Daylight appears plainer when 
you put out your Candle. 

Franxtin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
The way to see Divine light is to put out thine 
own candle. 

ὴ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.$18.(1858) 


The more Light a Torch gives, the less while 
it lasts. 
Tuomas Futizr, Gnomologia. No. 4664.(1732) 


6 
A man must sumtyme set a candel befor the 
Devyle. 

James GAIRDNER, ed., Zhe Paston Letters, ii, 
72. (c. 1461) Referred to as a ‘common 
proverbe.’ The devil must sometimes be 
humored and propitiated, as a saint is sup- 
posed to be when a candle is set up before 
his shrine. 

She would spit her venym, thought it not euyll 
To sette vp a candle before the deuyll. 

Jonny» Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Though not for hope of good, 

yet for the feare of evill, 
Thou maist find ease so proffering up 

a candell to the devill. 

THomas Tusser, Five Hundred Paints of Good 
Husbandrie: To Light a Candell Before the 
Devil. Ch. 53B. (1573) 

Yet I'll give him good words; ‘tis good to hold 
the candle before the devil. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abmeyton, iv, 3. (1599) 

Holds candle to the deuill for a while, 
That he the better may the world beguile. 

JOHN MArstoOn,Pigmalion's Image,ii,146.( 1569) 

According to the Italian Proverb, That one 
must sometimes light a candle to the Devil. 

James Howe ct, Parvemiologia, p. 20. (1649) 

You cannot hold a candle to the devil. 

WitriaM WycHertey, Love in a Wood. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1672) 

Here have I been holding a candle to the devil, 
to show him the way to mischief. 

WaLteR Scott. The Fuir Maid of Perth. ii, 
213. (1828) 

7 
I burnt one candle to seek another, and lost 
both my time and my trauell. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schovle of Abuse, p. 
41. (1579) 

To waste a candle and find a flea. 

Jounx Woproeene, Spared Houres of a Souldier, 

p. 504. (1623) 
To burn a candle worth three sous to search for 
a pin. twenty-five of which are worth only one 
sou. (Briler une chandelle de trois sous A chercher 
une épingle dont le quarteron ne vaut qu'un sou ) 

Le Rovux be Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 159 
(1859) 

They are like Pedley, who burnt a penny candle 
in looking for a farthing. 

C. H. Spurcron, John Ploughman’s Pictures 
Ch 3. (1880) 


8 

Vpright as a candle standth in a socket. 

Stoode she that daie, so simpre de cocket. 
Joun Hevwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1 (1546) 


9 
Who that woorst maie, shall holde the candell. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
How unequally is it provided that those which 
worst may, are driven to hold the Candle? 
Georce Pertiz, Petite Pallace, p. 187. (1576) 
He that worst may Is alway enforced to holde 
the candell. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
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When I am worst able, forst to hold the candle. 
RoBERT GREENE, Never Too Late, p. 19. (1590) 
What, must I hold a candle to my shames? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 6, 
41. (1596) 
He that worst may must hold the candle. 
WiLtiaM CaMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 324. 
(1605) 
I be not worthy to hold a candle to Aristotle. 
Sm Epwarp Desgino, The Fowre Cardinal-Ver- 
tues of a Carmelite Fryar, p. 43. (1640) 
He that worst may, still holds the candle. Au 
plus débile la chandelle ἃ la main. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs. p. 159. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2361. (1732) 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold the candle. 
Joun Byrom, On the Feud Between Handel 
and Bononcini. (1773) 
Mother couldn't hold a candle to you. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 20. (1843) 
Cissy could not hold a candle to what her mother 
had been in her best days. 
G. J. Wayte-MELviLLe, Market Harbor. Ch. 
18. (1861) 
Edith is pretty, very pretty; but she can’t hold 
a candle to Nellie. 
W. E. Norris, Vo New Thing. Pt. i,ch.7.(1883) 


1 

Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play 
the man. We shall this day light such a candle, 
by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out. 

Hvcn Latimer, at the stake, to Nicholas Rid- 
ley, who was burned with him, 16 Oct., 
1588S, See The Martyrdom, p. 523. Hume. 
History of England. Ch. 37, gives a slightly 
different version. 


To burn one’s self in the candle. (Se briéler 
soi-méme a la chandelle.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 159. 
(1859) “An allusion,” says De Lincy, “to 
the habit of insects, attracted by a light. of 
burning themsclves in it.” 


Neither do men light a candle and put it 
under a bushel. (οὐδὲ καίουσιν λύχνον καὶ 
τιθέασιν αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τὸν μόδιον.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ν, 15. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Neque accendunt lucernam, 
et ponunt eam sub modio.” 

And he said unto them. Is a candle brought to be 
nut under a bushel, or under a bed? and not to 
he set on a candlestick? (udre ἔρχεται ὁ λύχνος 
ἵνα ὑπὸ τὸν μόδιον τεθῇ ἣ ὑπὸ τὴν κλένην, οὐχ 
ἵνα ἐπὶ τὴν λυχνίαν τοθῇ .) 

New Testament: Mark, iv, 21. (c. Α. Ὁ. 55) The 
Vuleate is, “Numquid venit lucerna ut sub 
modio ponatur, aut sub lecto? nonne ut 
super candelabrum ponatur ?” 

The open folly of those, who will rather hide a 
candel under a bushell, then set it on a Candle- 
sticke. 

Sterano Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ἢ, 
p. 33. (1574) Pettle, tr. 
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Sutch bright lights should not be put under a 
bushell. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 265. (1576) 
Useless as a candle in a skull. 

WiLLiam Cowper, Conversation, |. 780. (1781) 
Slothfully determined to hide his candle under 
a bushel. 

Lorp Lytton, Kenelm Chillingly. Ch. 8. (1870) 
He was not a youth to hide his light under a 
bushel. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Way of All Flesh.Ch.2.(1901) 
No bushel obscures his light, 

He’s knocking them left and right. 

Ocpen Nasu, The Life of the Party. (1933) 
ae wea embroidered clothes and travels by 
night. 

Gurney Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Chinese 
say, “He puts on a silk dress to travel by 
night.” 

He was not one to hide his light under a bushel. 

Joun Ruope, Signal for Death, Ὁ. 146. (1941) 


4 
The candle is burned by means of its wick. 
Savi, Bustan. Ch. vii, Maxim 18. (c. 1257) 


5 
I took him up with my old repartee; Peace, 
said I, Tace is Latin for a candle. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Virtuoso. Act i. (1676) 
Tace is the Latin for “Be silent.” The saying 
is a hint to keep silent about something, and 
must contain a pun or allusion which is no 
longer understood. 

Trust none of them for they are all Thieves, but 
Tace is Latin for a Candle. 

WritraM Dampier, Voyages, Ὁ. 356. (1697) 
Brandy is Latin for a goose and Tace is Latin 
for a candle. 

Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Tace, madam, is Latin for a candle; 1 commend 
vour prudence. 

Henry Frevormnc, Amelia. Bk. i, ch. 10. (1751) 
There are some auld stories that cannot be 
ripped up again. . . . Tace is Latin for a candle 

Wa ter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 12. (1824) 
Ye must tell me nothing of that. I am in the 
law, you know, and tace is the Latin for a 
candle. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 10. (1897) 


6 

I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase; 

I'll be a candle-holder and look on. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 38.(1594) 


7 

Here burns my candle out: ay, here it dies. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, ii, 6, 1. (1590) 

You are as a candle, the better part burnt out. 
SuaKespeare, 1] Henry IV, i, 2, 179. (1597) 

Out, out, brief candle. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 5, 23. (1605) 

His candle burns within the socket: Homo 
deponatus est. 

Jonn Crarxez, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 307. (1639) 
Also Ray, Proverbs, p. 167, with the com- 
—_ “That is, he is an old man. Philoso- 
‘ope rs are ΕΟ to compare man's life to the 

lamp.” 
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The light of life . . . was trembling in the socket. 
WaLrter Scott, Chronicles of the Canongate. 
Ch. 1. (1827) 


1 
Wife, make thine own candle, 
Spare penny to handle. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 487. (1940) Another jingle to the same 
purpose is, 

Provide for thy tallow ere frost cometh in, 
And make thine own candles ere winter begin. 


2 
His Arguments should go out like the snuffe 
of a candle in the socket. 

THomas Warren, Unbelievers, p. 252. (1654) 
She went out, as they say, like the snuff of a 
candle. 

SAMUEL WarrEN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 

9. (1841) 
She went out like a candle. 
R. A. J. Watuinc, The Spider and the Fly, Ὁ. 
184. (1940) 
ΤΟ SMELL OF THE CANDLE, see under LAMP. 


CANDOR 
See also Plain-Speaking; Sincerity 


Love of candour without the will to learn 
casts the shadow called rudeness. 
Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) Giles, tr., 
p. 107. 


4 
Of all Crafts to an honest Man, downright is 
the only Craft. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3696.(1732) 


5 
Frankness is a natural quality. (La franchise 
est une qualité naturelle. ) 

JosernH Jousert, Pensées. No. 108. (1810) 
Frankness invites frankness. 

Emerson, Essays,First Series: Prudence.(1841) 
There is no wisdom like frankness. 

ΒΕΝΊΑΜΙΝ Disraesi, Sybil. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1845) 
“Frank and explicit”’—that is the right line to 
take when you wish to conceal your own mind 
and to confuse the minds of others. 

BENJAMIN DisrakE11, Sybil. Bk. vi, ch. 1. (1845) 
If you wish to preserve your secret, wrap it up 
in frankness. 

ALEXANDER ὅΜΙΤΗ, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 

ing of Essays, (1863) 
Frankness consists of having your back bitten 
right to your face. 

Ocpen Nasu, Hush, Here They Come. (1938) 


6 
Whenever one has anything unpleasant to say 
one should always be quite candid. 
Oscar Wrive, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Act ii. (1895) 
TRE CANDID FRIEND, see under FRIEND. 


CANKER 


7 
The Canker which commonly breedeth in 
the fayrest Rose. 

Gronce Prtriz, Petite Pallace, p. 23. (1576) 


CANT 


In the fayrest rose is soonest found a kanker. 
GEOoRVE Petrie, Petite Palluce, Ὁ. 88. 
In the sweetest bud The euting canker dwells. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 43. (1594) 
The most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blows. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 46. 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 39. (1600) 
Loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet xxxv. (1609) A 
favorite figure with Shakespeare. See Sonnets 
IxXx, XCV, XCiX. 


8 
Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 2, 18. (1590) In 
Hamlet, v, 2, 69, Shakespeare speaks of “The 
canker of our nature,” and in The Tempest, 
i, 2, 415, of “Beauty’s canker.” 


9 
I had rather be a canker in a hedge than a 
rose in his grace. 
SHAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado about Nothing, i. 3. 
28. (1598) 


CANOSSA 
10 


We are not going to Canossa. (Nach Canossa 
gehen wir nicht.) 

Bismarck, Speech, in the Reichstag, 14 May, 
1872. It was to Canossa, in the duchy of Mo- 
dena, that Emperor Henry IV went, in Janu- 
ary, 1077, to do three days’ penance, barefoot, 
bareheaded, in the snow, before Pape Greg- 
ory VII (Hildebrand). Hence ‘to go to 
Canossa” means to submit oneself. to eat 
humble pie. Bismarck used the phrase at 
the beginning of the “Kulturkampf" con- 
test with the Pope in 1872, to indicate that 
the revived German Empire would not sur- 
render to the claims which the Pope was 
making. In the end, the Pope won. 


CANT 


11 
Cant is by some people derived from one 
Andrew Cant who, they say, was a Presby- 
terian minister . . . who by exercise and use 
had obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talk- 
ing in the pulpit in such a dialect, that it’s 
said he was understood by none but his own 
Congregation, and not by all of them. 
Josera Apoison, The Spectator. No.147.(1711) 
Cant is moral assumption without moral feeling. 
Van Wycx Brooks, The Opinions of Oliver 
Allston, p. 76. (1942) 


12 
Great King of Cant! 
Amoprose Brence, An Impostor. (1906) Re- 
ferring to Andrew Carnegie. 


13 
Till they first began to Cant, 
And sprinkle down the Covenant. 
Samuet Burier, Hudibras, iti, 2, 765. (1678) 


CAP 


1 

The grand primum mobile of England is cant ; 
cant political, cant religious, cant moral, but 
always cant. 

Byron, Letter to John Murray, 7 Feb., 1821. 
The English and the Americans cant beyond all 
other nations. The French relinquish all that 
industry to them. 

R. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 13. (1856) 


2 
You have to cant a little with the world, if 
you want even common civil usage. 
T. C. Haripurton (Sam Srick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 10. (1843) 


3 

My dear friend, clear your mind of cant. You 
may talk as other people do, . . . but don’t 
think foolishly. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswe Lt, Life,15 May,1783. 
It is now almost my sole rule of life to clear my- 
self of cants. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Letter to His Wife, 2 Nov., 

1835, 
Let Cant cease, at all risks and at all costs; till 
Cant cease, nothing else can begin. 
Car_yLe, The French Revolution. Vol. ii, bk. 
iii, Ch. 7. (2837) 


4 
The cant of criticism. 

Sir Josuvua Reynoups, The Idler, 29 Sept.,1759. 
Of all the cants that are canted in this canting 
world, though the cant of hypocrites may be the 
worst, the cant of criticism is the most torment- 
ing. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1765) 
Can't. You can’t number the waves, squeeze 

blood from a turnip, skin a flint, etc., see 
under IMPOSSIBILITY. 


CAP 


5 
The cobler puts off his considering cap. 
Ropnert Armin, Foole upon Foole (Grosart), 
p. 40. (1605) 
Now I'll put on my considering cap. 
Joun Frercuer, The Loyal Subject. Act ii, sc. 
1. (1618) 
They fall back, and put on their considering caps. 
RicnarpD Licon, History of Barbadoes, p. 42. 
(1657) 
Guess who it was that told me; come, put on your 
considering cap. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I'll put on my considering cap. 
Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 37. (1861) 


6 

If either of you have any inclination to pull 
caps for the title of Miss Belmont, you must 
do it with all speed. 

Frances Rurney, Evelina, ii, 238. (1778) To 
pull caps: to quarrel. Its application to 
women’s quarrels is obvious. 

Behold; our lofty Dutchesses pull caps, 
And give each other's reputations raps. 

JouHN Wotcor (Peter Pinpar), Odes to the 

Royal Academicians. Ode xi. (1785) 
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They are all pulling caps, who’s to have the first 

chance. 

Rosert S. Surters, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour. Ch. 7. (1853) 


7 
I'll. . . set my cap to some newer fashion. 
Ontver GoLpsmMitTH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act i, se. 1. (1773) 
Some who once set their caps at cautious dukes. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 81. (1832) 
Have a care, Joe; that girl is setting her cap at 
you. 
W. M. Tuackeray, Vanity Fair. Ch. 3. (1848) 


8 
Thy toung . . . such spiteful clappyng haue 
bred, 
That my cap is better at ease then my hed. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


9 
The cap of Hades. (΄Αἴδος κυνέην.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. v, 1. 845. (c. 850 8. 6.) Athena 
borrowed it to render herself invisible. 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, x, 74, gives the Latin 
as “Orci galea,” and devotes a page to an 
explanation of the phrase. A similar proverb 
is “Gyges’ ring” (Γυγοῦ δακτύλιος), by 
which he also made himself invisible. Eras- 
MuS, Adagia, i, i, 96, giving the Latin as 
“Gygis anulus,” cites many examples of its 


use. 
The Helmet of Pluto, which maketh the Politicke 
Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the Counsell. 
and Celeritv in the Execution. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Delays. (1625) The 
Latin proverb is, “Orci habet galeam”’ (He 
has the helmet of Orcus, i.e. of Pluto). 


10 
If the fool’s cap fits any body, let ’em put 
it on. 

Joun OzeL., Moltére, iv. 10. (1714) 

If anv Fool finds the Cap fit him, let him wear it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 2670.(1732) 
If indeed thou findest .. . that the cap fits (ἣν 
own head, why then . . . e’en take and clap it on. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa. Bk. vii, ch. 10. 
(1748) 

Those the cap fits. let them wear it. 

DicKENS, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 4. (1843) 

If anybody shows himself offended, he'll put the 
cap on for himself. 

GeorceE Etiot, Felix Holt, p. 38. (1866) 

Put the cap on if it fits. 

R. Ὁ. Brack ore, Springhaven. Ch. 4. (1887) 
If the slipper fits. 

Crype Fitcn, The Climbers. Act i. (1901) 
Don't go putting the cap on your head—uniless, 
of course, it fits. 

Dana Crameers, She'll Be Dead by Morning, 
p. 216. (1940) The French say, “Qui capit, 
al (He does it who takes it to him- 
self). 


11 
Hauing cast their caps into ye winde (as the 
prouerbe is) thinks no harme can touch them. 
LAURENCE Tomson, tr., Calvin’s Sermons on 
Timothy, 824. (1579) 
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I perceive our masters may throw their caps at 
their money. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iii, 4, 101. 
(1607) 

For clean action and good delivery, they may all 
cast their caps at 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 1. (1611) 

He may throw his cap at thee and give thee [up] 
tor one got out of his reach. 

WiuLiAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Com- 
pleat Armour, i, 383. (1655) 

They may cast their caps at him. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 168. (1670) 
“When two or more run together,” Ray ex- 
plains, “and one gets ground, he that is last, 
and despairs to overtake, commonly casts 
his cap after the foremost, and gives over 
the race. So that to Cast their cap at one, is 
to despair of catching or overtaking him.” 

He may fling up his cap after it, when a thing 
or business is past hope. 

B. E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. C4. (1690) 

To THROW ONE’S CAP OVER THE WINDMILIS, see 
under WINDMILL. 


1 
116 make thee pay every farthing, if thy cap 
be of wooll. 

Unknown, Long Meg of Westminster. (1582) 

Slip, you will answer it, an if your cap be of wool. 

sae Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act ii, se. 2. 

1633) 
The beginning of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, when velvet caps becoming fashionable 
for persons of prime quality, discomposed the 
proverb, ‘If his cap be made of wool,’ as for- 
merly comprising al] conditions of people how 
high and haughty soever. 

Tuomas Futer, Worthies of England: Herts. 
(1662) 

If his cap be made of wool. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 167. (1670) 
“In former times,” Ray explains, “when this 
proverb came first in use, men generally wore 
caps... .So that ‘If his cap were made 
of wool,’ was as much as to say most cer- 
tainly, ‘As sure as the clothes on his back.’” 


CAPER 


2 
He capers like a flie in a tar-box. 
James ον, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1670) 


He nimbly cut a Ned bt with one leg for joy. 
(Fist sur vn pied la gambade en I’air gail- 
lardement.) 

Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 33. (1552) 
Faith, I can cut a a 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 129. (1899) 
The young spring-hall cutting a caper in her belly. 

Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
B his ‘high pie and cutting of Capers he 

y cutting of Capers 
did ... sprain a vein. 

AnTnony Woon, Antiquities of Oxford, ti, 262. 

1691 


CAPTAIN 


He can dance, though he does not cut capers. 
RICHARD STEEIE, The Spectator. No. 4. (1711) 

It was as if the faint walking “ghost” of her 

old-time tone had suddenly cut a caper. 
Henry JaMes,7he Aspern Papers. Ch.6. (1888) 


CAPTAIN 


4 
Such as the Captaine is, such is the Souldier. 
EDMUND Bo ton,tr., Florus, ii, xviii, 157.(1618) 


Captains are casual things. 
Joun Fetcuer, Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife. Act iii. (1624) 


An old Ensigne is the honor of a captaine. 
(Bandiera vechia, honor di capitano.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
An old band is a captain’s honour. 
Unknown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 65. 
(1629) 


An army all of captains, used to pray, ... 
Skilled to debate their orders, not obey. 
J. R. Lowe tt, Under the Old Elm. (1875) Re- 
ferring to the Continental army. 


“Comrades,” he [Saturninus] said, “you have 
lost a good captain, to make of him a bad 
general.” (Compaignons, dict il, vous avez 
perdu un bon capitaine, pour en faire un 
mauvais general d’armee. ) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) When 
he was given supreme authority. 


Once a captain always a captain. 

T. L. Peacock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 9. (1831) 
Mrs. Bray, Traditions of Devon, iii, 239. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 21. (1852) Cited 
as an old proverb. 


10 
O, he is the courageous captain of comple- 
ments. 

ὙΕΛΕΈΘΡΕΛΒΕΣ nonce and Juliet, ii, 4, 19.(1595) 


That i in a captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 130 
(1604) 


12 

When captaines couragious, whom death cold 
not daunte, 

Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunt, 

They ue their souldiers by two and by 
three, 

And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

Unknown, Mary Ambree. Ne 1590) See Percy. 
Religues. Ser. ii, bk. ii, No. 19. According to 
Percy, the ballad cominetorates an attempt 
by the Dutch and English, about 1589, to re- 
capture Ghent (called then by the English 
Gaunt) from the Spaniards. Percy adds that 
he can find no mention in history of Mary 
ssabree, though Ben Jonson often mentions 
er 

Captains Courageous. 

UDYARD Kipiino. Title of boy's story. (1697) 
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CARD 


1 
[His] great aim was to be considered as a 
“knowing card.” 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz, p. 264. (1836) 

Dr. Valentine . . . was quite a card at the Mu- 
seum. 

P. T. BARNUM, Struggles and Triumphs, Ὁ. 142. 
(1869) A drawing card. 

You are the most romantic card I know. 

Buack, A Princess of Thule. Ch. 10. (1873) 

The Card. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. Title of novel. (1911) Pub- 
lished in America as Denry the Audacious, 
because it was thought that few Americans 
would know the meaning of “card” in the 
sense of a clever, audacious fellow. 

Jim Harvey’s a queer card. 

Ropert Cummins, Sky-High Corrall, p. 116. 
(1924) 

A queerer card I never saw turned. 

E.C. Bentrey, Trent’s Last Case. Ch. 4. (1930) 
Sce also Garpner, The Case of the Empty 
Tin, p. 25. (1941) Sate, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 
143. (1942) 


2 
I set very lytle or nought by hym yt can not 
face oute his ware with a carde of .x. 
Ronert Wuitinton, Vulgaria, Ὁ. 93. (1520) 
Fyrst pycke a quarrell, and fall oute with hym 
then, 
And soo outface hym with a carde of ten. 
Joun Sxerton, The Bowge of Courte, Ἰ. 315. 
(c. 1500) 
Eyther he shal haue fauor for his masters sake, 
or els brage it out with a carde of x. 
HeNRY Brinxrow, Complaynt of Roderyck 
Mors, Ὁ. 45. (ς. 1542) 
All louers . . . are cooled with a carde of tenne. 
Joun Lyry, Euphnues (Arber), p. 320. (1580) 
Yet T have fac’d it with a card of ten. 
SHAKESPEARE, Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 407. 


(1594) 
A term at the game of Primore, to stand boldly 
upon a card. ... Whence came the phrase ‘to 


face it with a card of ten,’ to face anything out 
hy sheer impudence. 
H. O. HaLttiwetc: Dictionary: Face (1847) 


3 
Nowe thys is a sure carde. 

Unknown, Interlude of Thersites, p. 87. (c. 
1537) Sometimes attributed to John Hey- 
wood. 

\ clecre conscience is a sure card. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues. (1570) See under Con- 
SCIENCE. 

To get a sure card on their side. 

Ricnarp Harvey Plaine Percevall, Ὁ. 12. (1589) 
As sure a card as ever won the set. 

SHAKESPEARE, Τί μς Andronicus, v,1, 100.(1893) 
He hath a sure card. 

Tromas Draxe. Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 200. (1616) 
We have one sure card. 

Firtnina, Joseph Andrews. Bk. iv, ch, 3. (1742) 
Consider me a sure card in that line. 

J. P. Kennepy, Quodlidet, Ὁ. 24. (1840) 
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4 
Heavy newes for yow, I can tell yow, of a 
cowlinge carde. 

Unknown, Misogonus. Act iii, sc. 2. (1577) 

A certain pamphlet which he termed a cooling 
carde for Philautus. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 105. (1579) 
His godly counsel was a cooling carde to their 
inordinate desires. 

Ropert GREENE, The Mirrour of Modestie. 

(1584) Works (Grosart), iii, 24. 

There all is marr’d: there lies a cooling card 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry VI, v, 3, 84. (1591) 
For temper sake they must needs have a cooling 

carde plaid upon them. 

Unknown, Sir Gyles Goosecappe. Act ii, se. 1. 
(1606) Sce BULLEN, Old Plays, iii, 37. 

Saale sent us a Cooling-card this year for that 
eat. 

KING JAMES [Answer to the Commons. (1621) 
See RusHworth, Historical Collections, i. 51. 

This was a shrewd cooling card to my high hopes. 

Heap AND KirKMAN, The English Rogue, ii, 
104. (1671) 

Cooling card, cold comfort, no hope. 

Dictionary Canting Crew: Cooling Card. 
(1690) However, O.E.D. says that cooling 
card is a term of some unknown game, ap- 
plied figuratively or punningly to anything 
that ‘cools’ a person’s passion or enthusiasm. 

To THROW COLD WATER, see under WATER. 


CARDS 
See also Gambling, Trumps 


5 
There be that can packe the Cards, and yet 
cannot play well. 
Francis Bacon, Essavs: Of Cunning. (1597) 
Many can pack the cards, yet cannot play well. 
JamMES Howe Lt, Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 19. (1659) 
“i.e. Witty men seldom wise,” Howell adds. 
Many can pack the cards that cannot plav. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1670) 
“Many can make bricks that cannot build.” 
hey can pack the Cards better than they can 
play. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3341. (1732) 


6 
I would I might be suffered to shewe my 
cardes. 

Eowarp Campion, Conferences Held in the 
Tower of London, ii, 4. (1581) The precur- 
sor of “To lay all one’s cards on the table.” 

I’m putting all my cards on the table. 

Marcery AtiuincHam, The Case of the Late 
Pig. Ch. 7. (1938) Hockinc, Death Loves a 
Shining Mark, p. 38. (1943) 

Put all your cards on the table when someone 
calls your bet. 

E. S. Garoner, The D.A. Cooks a Goose, Ὁ. 155. 
(1942) 

You do believe in cards on the table, don’t you? 

Tromas Jos, Uncle Harry. Act ii, (1942) 

We'll place our cards on the table. 
Hucu Apors,Night Over the Wood, p.38.(1943) 
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CARDS 


All cards on the table, that’s my slogan. 
E. R. Punsnon, The Conqueror Inn, p. 103. 
(1944) 


1 
He who cuts the cards does not shuffle them. 
(Quien destaja no baraja.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
There has been much discussion of the proper 
rendering of this proverb. It is claimed that, 
while “barajar” does mean to shuffle cards, 
it also means to quarrel] or wrangle, and that 
“destajar” means to undertake work by the 
job, and that therefore the literal meaning 
is “He who undertakes work by the job 
doesn’t wrangle,” or, figuratively, according 
to Pineda, “He who loves peace will never 
quarrel,” or “A man cannot have everything 
his own way.” 

When you have made me shuffle the Cards, then 
truly you'll not play. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gromologia. No. 5631 (1732) 


2 
You may lose as much by a card too many as 
by a card too few. (Tanto se pierde por carta 
de mas como por carta de menos.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, Pt. ii, ch. 37. (1615) 
Better play a card too much than too little. 
Joun SHELTON, tr. Quixote, ii, 37. (1620) 
D'Urfey gives the sentence the same render- 
ing. 
3 
With spots quadrangular of diamond form, 
Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 
And spades, the emblem of untimely graves. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iv, 1. 217. (1785) 


4 
The cards beat all the players, be they never 
so skilful. 
R. W. Emenson, Essays: Nominalist and Real- 
ist. (1844) 


5 
If Lucinda plays her cards well, we have not 
much to fear. 

SaMuEL Foote, The Englishman in Paris. Ch. 
1. (1753) To make good use of one’s oppor- 
tunities. 

He is playing his cards well. 

Frora ΑΝΝῚΣ Strezt, The Potier’s Thumb. Ch. 

25. (1894) 


6 

Others, being crossed by the world by some 
misfortune, sought to cross the world again 
in renouncing of it. These, like furious game- 
sters, threw up their cards, not out of dislike 
of gaming, but of their game. 

THomas Fuirer,The Holy Warre, ti, 18.(1639) 
Whenever the game did not go well they always 
threw up the cards. 

mode Py hee Dialogues of the Dead, Ὁ. 256. 

a. 


? 
The greatest skill at cards is to know when 
to discard. (La mejor treta del juego es sa- 
barse descartar.) 
Bartasan Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
| 31. (1647) 


8 
When in doubt follow the suit of the wise and 
the prudent; sooner or later they will win 
the odd trick. (En duda, acierto es Negarse ἅ 
los sabios y prudentes, que tarde 6 temprano 
topan con la ventura.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
31. (1647) 
When in doubt win the trick. 
Epwarp Hoyt1e, A Skort Treatise on the Game 
ἱ as Twenty-Four Rules for Learners. 
1742) 


9 
Tell thy cardes, and than tell me what thou 
hast wonne. 

JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

BACON, Promus, No. 641. (c. 1594) 

Let him count his cardes and see his winnings. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 116. (1633) 
When you have counted your cards, you'll find 

you have gained but little. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 
When you have counted your Cards, you'll find 
you have little left. 
pe HOMES FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5628. (1732) 


“A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour 
of the game.” This was the celebrated wish 
of old Sarah Battle (now with God), who, 
are to her devotions, loved a good game of 
whist. 
Cuaries Lams, Essays of Elia: Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on Whist. (1823) 


1 
To shuffle cardes, confundere. 
Perer Levins, Manipulus Vocabulorum, Ὁ. 184. 
(1570) 
In a trice they shuffled the cards of purpose. 
Tomas Nasue, Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden. (1596) 
{They] had shuffled their cards so cunningly as 
to be out of the reach of law. 

Eowarp Bow es, Plaine English, p. 17. (1643) 
He shuffles and cuts with every one who has to 
do with him. 

Epwarp Warp, The Wooden World Dissected, 

p. 93. (1706) 


See how the world its veterans rewards! 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 
ῬΟΡΣ, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 243. (1734) 
I am sorry I have not learned to play at cards. 
It is very useful in life: it generates kindness and 
consolidates societ 
SaMUEL JoHNSON. Boswet., Tour to the Heb- 
rides, 21 Nov., 1773. 
You do not play then at whist, sir? Alas, what a 
sad old age you are preparing for yourself! (Vous 
ne jouez donc pas le whist, monsieur? Hélas! 
quelle triste vieillesse vous vous préparez!) 
Tarrzvreann, Retort, when reproached for his 
addiction to cards. (c. 1805) 


43 
Let thy wisdome play bad cards with best 
advantage. 
Francis Quarizs, Solomon’s Recantation, tii, 
86. (1645) 


CARE 


If thy Cast [hand] be bad, mend it with good 
Play. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2723. (1732) 
Everyone has to play the cards dealt them the 
way they see it. 

Hatuiway, Corpse Came Calling, Ὁ. 20. (1942) 


1 
He hath good cards to shew for it. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 


It is not out of the cards that we might do 
more. 

Sm Rosert Wrison, Diary, ii, 40. (1813) 
Going in for anything that might be on the cards. 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 11. (1849) 
It don’t come out altogether so plain as to please 

me, but it’s on the cards. : 
: Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 4. (1852) 


Cards and dice . . . the devil’s books and the 
devil’s bones. 

SEP Poor Robin’s Almanack, sig. C4. 

1676) 
Cards, we know, are Pluto’s books. 

Swirt, Death and Daphne, |. 80. (1730) 
Time out of mind, they [cards] are and have 
been call’d the devil’s books. 

UNKNowN,A greeable Companion, p. 73. (1745) 
Or Jee-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks, 

Pore owre the devil’s pictur’d beuks. 

Ropert Burns, The Twa Dogs. (1786) 
Cards are the devil’s books. 

Lorp Lytton, Money. Act iv, se. 2. (1840) 
The Germans say, “Kartenspiel ist des Teu- 
fels Gebetbuch” (Card-playing is the devil's 
prayer-book). A Dutch proverb describes 
cards as “The bible of fifty-two leaves.” 
There are many proverbial phrases based 
upon playing-cards, in addition to the ones 
cited here, such as, "Τὸ have an ace up one’s 
sleeve,” “To stack the deck,” “To hold all 
the cards,” “To give cards and spades,” “To 
euchre,” “To call a bluff,” “To pass the 
buck,” “To play one’s last card,” “To build 
a house of cards,” “To be put to one’s 
trumps.’ Certain of these will be found un- 
der the words italicized. 

LUCKY AT CARDS, UNLUCKY IN LOVE, see Love. 


CARE 
See also Trouble, Worry 


4 
I care for nobody, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 
Isaac BicxerstaFre, Love in a Village. Act i, 
sc. 5, (1762) 
Naebody cares for me, I care for naebody. 
Rosert Burns, / Hae a Wife. (1786) 
As I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 
thus myself said to me, 
Look to thyself and take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee. 
Beanie, Epitaphs, P- 216. Epitaph of Robert 
Crytoft, Hornerstield, Suffolk, England. 
believe to think that I cared for nobody, 
no not I, and that nobody cared for me. 
Dicxens. Bleak House. Ch. 45. (1852) 
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6 

O thou who troublest thyself about the cares 
of others, to whom hast thou left thine own 
cares? 

P Burcxsarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 765. (1817) 


Tempest-tossed with great waves of care. 
(Magnis curarum fluctuat undis.) 

CaTuLtus, Odes. Ode Ixiv, |. 62. (c. 57 B.c.) 
Y-bounden in the blake bark of care. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 

229. (c. 1380) 

Deep-drenched in a sea of care. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, \. 1100. (1594) 


Ther nedeth me no care for to borwe. 


CHAUCER (?), A Complaint to His Lady, |. 10. 
(c. 1372) See also under Trousve. 


Essential to a happy life is freedom from care. 
(Caput enim esse ad beate vivendum securi- 
tatem.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 13, sec. 45. (44 8.€.) 


9 
Euripides did well and wisely say 
Man’s life and care are twins, and born one 
day. 
ALEXANDER Craic, The Misery of Man. (1606) 


10 
When I shall be there, I shall be without care. 
(Quand je serai la, je serai sans souci.) 
FREDERICK THE Great, Inscription, written at 
the foot of the statue of Flora at Frederick's 
a3 palace, Sans Souci. (c. 1750) 


Care corrodes more than poison. 
SALOMON [ΒΝ GasmoLt, Mibkar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 141. (c. 1050) 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, iii, 3, 3. (1597) 
Care’s no cure. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 


i. FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1060. (1732) 


Care is enemy to health. 
Rosert Greene, Never Too Late. (1590) 
Care’s an enemy to life. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 3. (1599) 
Care is beauty’s thief. 
εν πὼ MarMIon, Cupid and Psyche. (c 
1630 
Care brings gray hairs. (Cura facit canos.) 
Ropert Briann, Proverbs, i, 7. (1814) A Latin 
proverb, often translated by the jingle. 
“Fretting cares make gray hairs.” 


1 
When one is passed another care we have. 
Ropert Heraicx, Sorrowes Succeed. (1648) 
MISFORTUNES NEVER COME SINGLY, see under 
MISFORTUNE. 


14 

Seeking now with wine, now with sleep, to 

baffle Care; in vain: for that black companion 

presses upon and dogs your flight. (Iam vino 

quaerens, iam somno fallere Curam; | frustra: 

nam comes atra premit s¢quiturque fugacem.) 
Hosact. s. Bk. ff. sat. 7. 1. 114. (35 B.c.) 


CARE 


Vile care boards even the brass-bound galley, 
nor fails to overtake the troops of horse, swifter 
than stags. (Scandit aeratus vitiosa naves | cura 
nec turmas equitum relinquit.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, ]. 21. (23 B.C.) 
Behind the horseman sits black care. (Post 
equitem sedet atra Cura.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 1, 1. 40. (23 B.C.) 
Care looking grim and blacke, doth sit 
Behinde his backe that rides from it. 

JOHN FLorio, tr., Afontaigne’s Essays. Bk. i, 
ch. 38. (1603) Florio is paraphrasing the line 
from Horace, which Montaigne quotes. 

Care jumps up behind and gallops with him. (Le 
chagrin monte en croupe et galope avec lui.) 

NicHoras Boeau, Epistles. Epis. v, 1. 44. (c. 
1685) 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus was about right in his 
conjecture that Care sometimes indulged herself 
with a little equestrian exercise on a pillion. 

F. F. Smepwey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 38. (1850) 
Care sits behind the horseman on the cantle of 
his saddle. Ambition may also be detected cling- 
ing somewhere about his spurs. 

G. J. WHyte-MeELvit_e, Market Harbor. Ch. 

2. (1861) 
Black Care rarely sits behind a rider whose pace 
is fast enough. 

THEopore Roosevert, Runch Life, p. 59. (1888) 
Black care rode behind the horseman. 

J. Austin Freeman, Mr. Polton Explains, p. 

97. (1940) 
THE BLACK OX (CARE), see under Ox. 
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1 

O the cares of mankind! O how much empti- 
ness there is in things! (O curas hominum! 
O quantum est in rebus inane!) 

Lucriivs, Satires Bk. i, sat. 1. (c. 123 B.c) 
This is the opening line of the first satire 
of Persius. (ες. a.o. 58), which Scholiast al- 
leges was stolen from Lucilius 

If every man’s internal care 

Were written on his brow. 

How many would our pity share, 

Who have our envy now! 

‘Se a ciascun linterno affano 

Si leggesse in fronte scritto, 

Quanti mai, che invidia fanno, 

Ci farebbero pieta !) 

Pretro Metastatio, Giuseppe Riconoscruto 
Pt. i. (c. 1729) Opere, vii. 266 


2 
They that cast not οἵ [{] cares beefore they 
come, can not cast them of{f] when they doe 
come. 

Georce Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 207. (1576) 


3 
Banish care from vour mind (Eicite ex animo 
curam. ) 

Prautus, Casina: Prot., 1. 23. (c. 200 B.c.) 
What more blessed than to put cares aside! 
(Quid solutis est beatius curis.) 

Catutius, Odes. Ode xxxi, 1. 7. (c. $7 B.c.) 
Ye pallid cares, far hence away! (Pallentes pro- 
cul hinc abite curaec.) 

Maaria,Epigrams. Bk. xi, epig. 6, 1. 6.(A. ο. 93) 


CARE 


Begone, old Care, and I prithee begone from me; 
For i’ faith, old Care, thee and I shall never 
agree. 
Joun PrayrForp, |! usical Companion. Song 13. 
(1672) 
Cast away care; he that loves sorrow 
Lengthens not day, nor can buy tomorrow. 
Forp AND DexxeEr,7The Sun’s-Darling. (c. 1635) 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
LONGFELLOW, The Day is Done. (1844) 


4 
A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debt. 
Hienry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act ii, sc. 2. (1599) CampeEn, Re- 
mains, Ὁ. 318. (1605) FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 361. (1732) 
A pound of care pays not a dram of debt. 
THomas Dekker, The Shomakers Holiday. 
Act iii, sc. 5. (1600) 
Care never paid an ounce of debt. 
Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, i, 416. (c. 1650) 
5 
It keeps on the windy side of care. 
SHAKESPEARE, ALuch Ado about Nothing, ii, 1, 
325. (1598) Beatrice refers to her heart. 


6 
Though care kill’d a cat, thou hast mettle 
enough in thee to kill care. 
SHAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado about Nothing, v, 1, 
133. (1598) 
Let care kill a catte, Wee'le laugh and be fatte. 
Unknown, he Shirburn Ballads, p.91. (c.1598) 
Hang sorrow, care’ll kill a cat. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act i, 
sc. 3. (1598) 
Hang sorrow! care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let’s be merry. 
Georce WITHER, Christmas. (1615) 
Cry you mercy killed my cat. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 
Exiling fretting Care, that kills a Cat! 
N. O., tr. Boilean’s Lutrin, iv, 322. (1682) 
Who says care will kill a cat? 
Swirt, Bec’s Birth-Day, 1. ἢ. (1726) 
Care will kill a Cat; yet there's no living with- 
out it. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1062. (1732) 
They say it was care killed the cat, 
That starved and caused her to die; 
But Ull be much wiser than that, 
For the devil a care will care I! 
Maria Epocewortn, Rose, Thistle and Sham- 
rock. (1809) 
Hang expenses—care killed a cat. 
Water Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 14. (1816) 
I hate the dolefuls—care killed a cat. 
F. E. Smeorey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. §2. (1850) 


7 
Things past redress are now with me past 
care. 
SHakespearg, Richard 11, ii, 3, 171. (1595) 
What is past my help is past my care. 
BEAUMONT AND Fretcner, The Double Mar- 
riage. Act i. (c. 1612) 


CAREER 


1 

Care makes your night long by disturbing 
your slumber. (4 φροντὶς κόπτοισα μακρὰν τὰν 
νύκτα ποιεῖ Tot.) 

TueEocritus, [dyls. No. xxi, 1. 28. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Nur does care grant quiet rest to the limbs. (Nec 
placidam membris dat cura quictem.) 

VeRnGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 5. (19 B.C.) 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 3,35.(1595) 
O polish’d perturbation! golden care! 

That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide. 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV, iv, 5, 22. (1597) 

The Prince of Wales is referring to the crown 
upon his dying father’s pillow. - 
To carry care to bed is to sleep with a pack on 
your back. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 20. (1843) 
2 
Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
But every grin so merry draws one out. 
JouNn Worcot (PETER Pinpar), Expostulatory 
Odes. Ode 15. (1789) 
After many a good time driving nails into our 
own coffins, we are carted off to the crematory. 

ANONYMOUS, Afeditations in Wall Street, p. 

125, (1940) 

NOT TO CARE, see under INDIFFERENCE. 

(ARE NOT A BUTTON, STRAW, etc., see under IN- 
DIFFFRENCE. 

TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF, see under HEALTH. 


: CAREER 


Every French soldier carries in his knapsack 
the baton of a Marshal of France. (Tout 
soldat francais porte dans sa giberne le baton 
de maréchal de France.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark. (c. 1810) See 
Braze, La Vie Militaire Sous ’ Empire. Vol. 
i, ch. 5. The saying has also been ascribed 
to Louis XVIII, but it sounds much more 
like Napoleon’s. Froude refers to it in his 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, iii, 204. 

The career open to talents, that was my prin- 
ciple. (La carriére ouverte aux talents.) 

NAPoreon BoNnAPARTE, Remark. (c. 1817) See 
O'Meara, Napoleon in Exile. 

The man [Napoleon] was a Divine Missionary, 
thouch unconscious of it; and preached, through 
the cannon’s throat, that great doctrine, La car- 
riére ouverte aux talents (The Tools to him that 
can handle them), which is our ultimate Political 
Evangel, wherein alone can Liberty lie. 

ee CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 8. 

1834) 
To the very last, he had a kind of idea; that, 
namely, of la carriére ouverte aux talents—-the 
tools to him that can handle them. 

J. Ὁ. Locxwart, referring to Napoleon, in 
an article on Sir Walter Scott in The Lon- 
don and Westminster Review, 1838. Carlyle, 
in his essay on Mirabeau (1857) quotes the 
phrase as from “a New England book.” 
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CAREFULNESS 
See also Caution 


4 

Carefulness bringeth age before the time. 
(Ante tempus senectam adducet cogitatus. ) 

Ἶ Apocrypha: Ecctesiasticus, xxx. 24. (c. 190 B.C.) 


You will be careful, if you are wise, 
How you touch men’s Religion, or Credit, or 
Eyes. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1742. 


6 
Care and diligence bring luck. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1057.(1732) 
Carefulness can go everywhere. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Prov- 
erbs, p. 516. (1937) 


CARELESSNESS 


See also Neglect 
7 


Want of Care does us more Damage than 
want of Knowledge. 
THoxwsas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5414.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1746. 
Want of care admits despair. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.551.(1855) 


8 
The blemishes which carelessness has caused. 
(Maculis quas incuria fudit.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, \. 352. (c. 20 B.C.) 
“Per incuriam” (Through carelessness) is a 
proverbial phrase. 

A careless hussy makes many thieves. 
Georce Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1697) 


CARPENTER 


9 
According to the old proverbe. the best car- 
penters make the fewest chips. 
Tuomas Coryat, Crudities, i, 407. (1611) 
Brome, Novella, iii, 1. (1653) 


10 
He is not the best wright that hewes the 
maniest speals [chips}. 

Davw FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 40 (c 
1595) Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 146 
(1721) 

It’s not the best carpenter makes the most chips 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 66. (1902) 

That Carpenter is not the Best 
Who makes More Chips than all the Rest. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, Ὁ 66 

(1924) 


11 
Suche carpenters, suche chips (quoth she) 
folke tell. 

Jonn Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

Butreyn, Dialogue, Ὁ. 8. (1564) 
Like carpenter, like chips. 

Joun Rav, English Proverbs. Ὁ. 115. (1670) 
You have eaten nothing.—See all the bones on 
ἫΝ plate: they say a carpenter’s knowa bv his 
chips. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
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1 
He talks of wood: it is some carpenter. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry V1, v, 3, 90. (1597) 


CARPET 


2 
The boss of the canning-room [will be] called 
upon the carpet. 

G. H. Lormenr, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 134. (1902) For a repri- 
mand. 

I’m here and he’s on the carpet. 
E. A. Watcott, Open Door. Ch. 23. (1910) 
I’ve had him on the carpet for three hours. 

IsapeL Ostranver, How Many Cards?, p. 145. 
(1920) 

Hear you're going on the carpet? 

NIGEL Mortanp, Afurder in Wardour Street, 
p. 139. (1940) The French say, “Etre sur la 
sellette.” 


3 
This is the case now upon the carpet. 
Ropert Woorow, Correspondence, iii, 255. 
(1726) Under discussion. 
He .. . contrived to bring another subject upon 
the carpet. 
Ricuakp Graves, The Spiritual Quixote, x, 11. 
(1773) 
We had on the Carpet questions relating to our 
Ministers abroad. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
100. (1779) 


Warren-Adams Letters, ii, 


CART 
4 


To keep cart on wheels. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 242. (1639) 
To be able to carry on business as usual. 
{ must walk closer with God or I cannot keep 
cart on wheeles. 
Henry Newcomeg, Diary, p. 56. (1662) 


5 
An old Cart, well used, 
May last out a new one abused. 
Tuomas ΕΠ Ἐπ, Gnomologia. No. 6287.(1732) 


6 
He loved to heare his carter though not his 
cart to sing. 
Tuomas Futter. The Holy State: The Good 
Servant. (1642) 


7 
It aint the noisiest cart that’s easiest upsot. 
T. C. Hatisurton (Sam δι. κ), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 27. (1843) 


8 
The best cart maie ouerthrowe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Futter, Gnomologia, No. 4410. (1732) 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, Sere under ACCIDENT. 
UPSET THE APPLECART, see under APPLE. 


9 
The hind hunts the dogs. (τὰς «évas Grados 
Axor.) 
Tueocaitus, Idyls. No. i, 1. 135. (c. 270 8.c.) 
Eaasmus (Adagis, iv, iv, 11) gives the 
Latin as “Cervus canes trahit.” 


CART 


I'll put my cart before the horse, like Homer. 
(ὕστερον πρότερον ‘Ounpixas.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum, Bk. i, epis. 16. (61 B.C.) 
The cart often draws the ox. (ἣ ἅμαξα τὸν βοῦν 
πολλάκις ἐκφέρει.) 

Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead. Ch. 6, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 180) Also Macarius, iv, 33. ERas- 
Mus, Adagia, i, vii, 28, gives the Latin as 
“Currus bovem trahit.” A variant, of course, 
of “The cart before the horse.” 

Moche uolk of religion zetteth the zuols be-uore 
the oksen. 

Dan MIcHEL,Ayenbite of Inwyt,p.243.(c.1340) 
That techer setteth the carte before the horse 
that preferreth imitacyon before preceptes. 

RicHarD WHITINTON, Vudgaria, p. 2. (c. 1520) 
Muche like as if we woulde go make the carte 
to drawe the horse. 

Sir THomas More, Works (1557), p.154.(1528) 
He would put the plough before the oxen. (Met- 
toyt la charrette devant les beufz.) 

RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Ch. 11. (1534) The 
French proverb is, “Folie est mettre la char- 
rue devant les beufs’”’ (It is folly to put 
the plouch before the oxen). They have an- 
other somewhat similar proverb, “Vous 
bridez le cheval par le queue” (You bridle 
the horse by the tail). 

To make the plough go before the horse. 

James I, Letter to the Lord Keeper, July, 1617. 

To tourne the cat in the pan. 
Or set the cart before the hors, well he can. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
He putteth the cart before the horse. (Lui mette 
il carro inanzi al cauallo.) 

Joun Friorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
When we misplace our wordes and set before 
which should be behind, we call it the English 
prouerbe, “the cart before the horse,” the Greeks 
call it Histeron proteron, we name it the Pre- 
posterous. 

Georce PuTTeENnAM, Arte of Englishe Poeste, 

p. 181. (1589) 
May not an ass know when the cart draws the 
horse ? 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 244. (1605) 
τὴ cart leads the horse; the young instruct the 
old. 

Ranpie Cotcrave, Dictionary: Oye. (1611) 
Excuse me, that the Muses force 
The cart to stand before the horse. 

Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Pt ik, 

canto iii, p. 27. (1705) 
Woe be to all who in morals preposterously put 
the cart before the horse. 

Maria EpcewortuH, Belinda. Ch. 3. (1801) 
Having, as usual, set the cart before the horse, 
and taken the effect for the cause. 

Cuarres Kincsiey, The Water Babies. Ch. 4. 

(1863) 
She put the heart before the course. 

Georce KaurMan, of a college girl who eloped. 
(c, 1935S) 

Let’s keep our carts behind our horses. 

A. R. Huuiarp, Justice Be Damned, p. 40. 
(1941) 
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That’s getting the cart somewhat before the horse. 

A. A. Fair, Bats Fly at Dusk, p. 158. (1942) 

I think that’s rather putting the cart before the 
horse. 

JosePH SHEARING, Airing in a Closed Carriage, 
p. 234. (1943) 

That’s putting the exhaust pipe before the 
radiator. 

R. A. J. Watuinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, Ὁ. 187. (1943) On p. 190, “That’s 
putting the exhaust pipe bang in front of 
the radiator.” 


1 
I am left out of the cart’s tail. 
Sir THomMas Wyatt, Defence, p. 265. (c. 1540) 
Referred to as a common proverb. 
I am cast at carts ars. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
To be in disgrace. Offenders were flogged at 


the tail of a cart, as it was drawn through the 
Strects. 


: CARTHAGE 


In my opinion Carthage must be destroyed. 
(Soxet δέ μοι καὶ Καρχηδόνα μὴ εἶναι.) 

Marcvus Cato. (c. 100 B.c.) Cato’s hatred and 
fear of Carthage were so intense that he 
ended every speech, every letter, every vote, 
and every conversation with the words, 
“Ceterum censeo, Carthaginem esse delen- 
dum” (In my opinion, Carthage must be 
destroved), usually given as “Delenda est 
Carthago.” Publius Scipio always countered 
with, “In my opinion, Carthage must be 
spared.”’ See Plutarcn, Lives: Marcus Cato, 
XXVil, 1. 


CASE 


3 
Faith, sir, the case is altered; you told me it 
before in another manner; the law goes quite 
against you. 
Ropert GrrENE, A Looking Glasse for Lon- 
don. Act ii, sc. 2. (1594) 
I have betraved myself with my own tongue; 
The case is altered. 
Ben Jonson, The Case Is Altered. Act v, sc. 6. 
(1598) 
Then is their long warre come to an end, and 
the case (as Ployden sayth) cleane altered. 
Tuomas Dekker, The Batchelars Banquet. 
(1603) 
“The case is altered,” quoth Plowden. This 
Proverb referrcth its original to Edmund Plow- 
den (1518-1585), an eminent native and great 
lawyer of this country, though very various the 
relations of the occasion thereof. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies of England: Shrop- 
Shire, iii, 54. (1662) Hutme, Proverb Lore, 
p. 148, says that “Plowden was an emincnt 
lawyer in the reign of Elizabeth. A ncigh- 
bor asked him what remedy he had in law 
against a person whose hogs had broken 
into his field, and was assured that the law 
would amply protect him. Whereupon the 
farmer replied that they were his (Plow- 
den’s) hogs. ‘Nay then, neighbour,’ quoth 
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et 


Plowden, ‘the case is altered.’”’ A variation 
of the “whose ox is gored” story which is 
given below. 

That’s Hackerton’s cow. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 326. (1721) 
Hackerton was a lawyer who, when told that 
his heifer had been gored by an ox, claimed 
the ox in lieu of damages; but when told 
that, in reality, the reverse of this had hap- 
pened, and that the owner of the heifer 
claimed Hackerton’s ox, replied, ““The case 
alters there.” The proverb dates back, of 
course, to Aesop’s fable of The Partial 
Judge, in which an ox is gored by a bull, 
under the same circumstances as Hackerton’s 
heifer. It is paraphrased in Noah Webster’s 
American Spelling Book. The phrase, “It de- 
pends upon whose ox is gored” originated 
from this fable. 

A Farmer once made a Complaint to a Judge. 

My Bull, if you please, Sir, owing a Grudge, 

Belike to one of your good Worship’s Cattle, 

Has slain him out-right in a mortal Battle: 

I’m sorry at heart because of the Action, 

And want to know how must be made Satisfac- 
tion. 

Why, vou must give me your Bull, that’s plain, 

Savs the Judge, or pay me the price of the Slain 

But I have mistaken the Case, Sir, savs John. 

The dead Bull I talk of, & please you, ’s my own 

And yours is the beast that the Mischief has done 

The Judge soon replies with a serious Face: 

Say you so; then this Accident alters the Case 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743 
It makes a difference which side of the desk 

youre sitting on. 

KATHLEEN Kwicat, Rendcsvous with the Past, 
p. 5. (1940) 


He is quite a ‘‘case.” I do assure you. 
T. C. Harispurton, Sam Slick, Clockmaker 
Ser. iii, p. 112. (1840) 
Case, a character, a queer one; as “That Sol 
Haddock is a case”; “What a hard case he is.” 
meaning a reckless scapcgrace, a mauvais suiet 
Joun Bartriett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Case. (1848) The French have other words 
for it besides mautvais sujet: individu, type, 
and caractére, for example. each with its spe- 
cial shade of meaning. 
This sister of mine is a pretty rapid little case. 
I can tell you. 
Harritt BEECHER Stowe, Dred. Pt. i, ch. 15 
(1856) 
Mr. O'Rourke is a verv bad case indeed. 
Tuomas Bartey Axtpricn, Marjorie Dav, Ὁ. 
79. (1873) 


As the case stands. 

Mipp.eton ann Massincer, The Old Lew. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1626) Matrtrnew Henry, Con. 
meniaries: Psalm cxix. 

Every case stands upon its own bottom. 

Sir FRANCIS PEMBERTON, Judement, Fitzharris 

case. (8 How. St. Tr., 280) 


6 
A rotten case abides no handling. 
SHaxespeare, 1/7 Henry (V, iv, 1, 161. (1598) 
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CASH 
See also Money 


There is one word, sir, we got from China, 
that is oftener in the mouths of the American 
people than any other word in the language. 
It is cash, sir, cash! 

F. 5. Cozzens, Sayings, p. 1. (1870) “Cash” 
really comes from the French caisse or Italian 
cassa, a money-chest. As applied by Euro- 
peans to various smal] Chinese coins, it is a 
perversion of the early Portuguese cas or cass. 


2 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, tr., The Rubdiyat. St. 13. 
(1859) 


3 

Undoubtedly a wife with a dowry, credit and 
friends, birth and beauty, are the gifts of 
Queen Cash. (Scilicet uxorem cum dote 
fhdemque et amicos|et genus et formam 
regina Pecunia donat.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 6, 1. 36. (20 8. Cc.) 
The Germans say, “Hast du Geld, so bist 
du lieb. | Und warst du gleich ein’ Hur’ 
und Dieb” (Have you gold, so are you 
dear, even though you’re a whore and a 


Birth and worth without money are more worth- 
less than ae (Et genus et virtus, nisi cum 
re, vilior alga es 

HORACE, Pron Bk. ii, sat. 5, 1. 8. (30 B.C.) 
Cash is virtue. 

Lorn Byron, Letter to Douglas Kinnaird, 6 

Feb., 1822. 

Cash payment has become the sole nexus of man 
to man. 
; Tuomas Carg_yLe, Chartism. Ch. 2. (1839) 


Now the Friar is out of cash. 
Georcz Peeve, Edward the First, Ὁ. 57. (1593) 
Out of cash they bee. 
SAMUEL Row1anps, Doctor Merrie-man, Ὁ. 24. 
(1609) 
He bets . . . freely when he is in cash. 
, THACKERAY, The Book of Snobs. Ch. 36. (1848) 


Services for cash. (Opera pro pecunia.) 
Prautus, Asinaria, |. 172. ((¢. 200 B.C.) 
We purchase on Greek credit—cash. (Graeca 
mercamur fide .. dant mercem.) 
Pravutus, Asinaria, 1. 199. (c. 200 B.C.) 
This bank-note world. 
Firz-Greene HAccecn, Alnwick Castle. (1827) 


CASTLE 
I—Castles on Earth 


6 
A Castell of Comfort. 

Tuomas Becon. Title. (c. 1560) 
You have a castle of comfort brought in that 
you have me told. 

Gonos Puzrz, Sir Clyomon. Sc. 13. (c. 1560) 
I think long till I be at home in our Castle of 
comfort. 

Unxnown, Dicke of Devonshire. Act i, sc 3. 

tc. 1630) See Burren, Old Plays, il, 23 


7 
Castles that come to parley, are commonly at 
the poynt to render. 
STeFANo Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iki, 
p. 38. (1574) Pettie, tr. See uxder WOMAN. 


"Tis easie to resist where none invade. 
Sir Joun Harincton, Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xiii, st. 25. (1591) 

It is easy to rob an orchard where none keeps it. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1678) 
Eith [easy] to keep the castle that was never 

besieged. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 96. (1721) 
It is easy to keep a Castle, that was never as- 
saulted. 

Trrossas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2924.(1732) 
A castle’s easy kept as is never stormed. 

Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 588. (1883) 


9 
Castles are forests of stones. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No 935. (1640) 


II—Caastles in the Air 


10 

By taking away the foundation to build in 
the air. (Subtracto fundamento in aere aedi- 
ficare. ) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Sermons, ii, vi, 2. (c. a. Ὁ. 300) 
Castels buylt aboue in lofty skies 
Which ncuer yet had goode foundation. 

GrorGE GASCOIGNE, The Steele Glas. (1515) 
Richard began, on no other foundation, to build 
as many castles in the air as would man the great 
wall of China. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 14. (1852) 

If you have built castles in the air, your work 
need not be lost; that is where they should be 
Now put the foundations under them. 

Η. D. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 18. (1854) 


11 
There is more pleasure building castles in the 
air than on the ground. 
Epwarp Gisson, Miscellaneous Works, {, 278 
(c. 1787) 
I find the gayest castles in the air that were 
ever piled, far better for comfort and for use 
than the dungeons in the air that are daily dug 
and caverned out by grumbling. discontented 
people. 
R. W. Emerson, Conduct of Life: 
tions by the Way. (1860) 


Considera- 


12 
Spend not all your time in building castles in 
the air, or houses on the sand. 
Bisuop Josrps Hai, Contemplations. Bk. iv. 
ch. 11. (1612) 
"Tis best to build no castles in the air. 
aes D’Arsiay, Diary, ii, 424. (1787) 


Castles i in the air cost a vast deal to keep up. 
Lytton, The Lady of Lyons. Act i, sc. 3. (1838) 
"Τίς Cheap to build a Castle in the Air, 
But Costly to keep up a Dwelling there. 
sae ha aa A Poet's ον ἢ p. 58 


CASTLE 


1 
They built Castles in the air, and thought to 
do great wonders. 

Sm THomas Norra, tr., Plutarch, Ὁ. 171.(1580) 
In conceite builde castles in the skie. 

Rosert Greene, Orlando Furioso, 16. (1590) 
Hence the fool’s paradise, the statesman’s scheme, 
The air-built castle, and the golden dream. 

Porr, The Dunciad. Bk. iii, 1. 9. (1728) 


2 
Alerand . . . was a building of castels in the 
ayre. 

Mere Painter, Pallace of Pleasure, i, 266. 

1566 
When I build Castles in the ayr, 
Void of sorrow, void of fear. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
The Author’s Abstract. (1621) “That castle 
in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie,” Bur- 
ton adds, i, iii, 1, 2. 

Strange castles builded in the skies. 
ἵνα DrumMmMonp, Poems, Ὁ. 42. (c. 1630) 
To build Houses in the Air, Palaces in the Sea. 
Oswacp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.214.(1709) 


3 
My thoughts at night are often filled 
With visions false as fair: 
For in the past alone I build 
My castles in the air. 
T. L. Peacock, Castles in the Air. (c. 1830) 
The bonnie, bonnie bairn who sits poking in the 
ase, 
Glowering in the fire wi’ his wee round face, 
Laughing at the fuffin’ lowe—what sees he there? 
Ha! the young dreamer’s bigging castles in the 
air. 
; JAMES BALLANTINE, Castles in the Air. (c.1870) 


Castles in the air are very impregnable. 

THomas Ranpotpy, Hey for Honesty. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1651) 

Castles in the air—they are so easy to take refuge 
in. And so easy to build, too. 

Henrik Ipsen, The Master Builder. Act iii. 
(1892) 

Castles in the air, visionary project or scheme, 
day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 1575, 
varied occasionally with castle in the skies, and 
the like. 

Oxford English Dictionary: Castle. The popu- 
larity of day-dreaming is attested by the 
fact that the phrase is proverbial in nearly 
every language. 


: Il1I—Castles in Spain 


Thou shalt make castels thanne in Spayne, 

And dreme of joye, all but in vayne. 

(Faire des chateaux en Espagne.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 

1240) Craucer (?), tr, 1. 2573. (c. 1365) 
This is the earliest known use in English 
of this proverbial phrase. whose origin is 
obscure. Srorer, Peter the Cruel, p. 280, 
ascribes it to the lavish gifts bestowed bv 
Don Enrique of Spain upon certain French 
acquaintances. Littré thinks the idea is simply 
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that of an imaginary castle in any foreign 
country, since it is varied with chdteaux en 
Asie, en Albanie, etc. It may have originated 
from the boastings of Spanish adventurers in 
France of their lordly residences, which 
existed only in the imagination. 

ἠδ began to make castellis in Spaygne as louers 

00. 

WiLttiaM Caxton, tr., Jason, Ὁ. 19. (1475) 

He began to sighe and build castels in Spaine. 

Sir Georrrey Fenton, Bandello, ii, 249. (1567) 
Some .. . have their wittes a wool-gathering, 
and as wee use commonly to say, are building 
of castles in Spaine. 

T. B., tr., French Academie, ii, 182. (1586) 

I set myself to building castles in Spain. (Je 
me jecte a faire des chasteaux en Espaigne.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 4. (1595) 
Faire des chasteaux en Espaigne, to build castles 
in the air (say we). 

Cotcrave, Dictionary: Chasteaux. (1611) 

To build castles in Spain. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1039. (1640) 
Who doesn’t build castles in Spain? (Qui ne fait 
chateaux en Espagne ?) 

La Fontaine. Fables: La Latiére. Bk. vii, fab. 
10. (1678) The milkmaid who stumbled and 
dropped the pail of milk she was carrying on 
her head, as she was dreaming of how she 
would use the money she would get from its 
sale. See under CHICKEN. 

I... fell asleep in the very act of building 
castles in Spain. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas, iii, 76. (1750) 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain, 

And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain. 
J. R. Lowe t, Aladdin, St. 1. (1868) 


CAT 


6 
If a cat crosses the street. (ἢ διάξειεν γαλῇ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclestasusae, 1. 792. (c. 
393 B.c.) A sign of bad luck. 
If a cat cross arr μων he will not proceed on 
his way. (τὴν ν ἐὰν ὑπερδράμῃ γαλῆ, μὴ 
πρότερον.) 
Tueopurastus, Characters. No. xvi, sec. 2. 
(319 B.C.) 


7 
A catt will never drowne if she sees the shore. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 590. (c. 1594) 
Neither dog nor cat ever drown, so long as thev 
can discern the shore. 

ΤΌΒΒΙΑΝΟ, Piassa Universale, Ὁ. 36. (1666) 
Never was Cat or Dog drown'd, that could but 
see the Shore. 

TrHomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 3532.(1732) 


8 
The gloved cat doesn’t catch the mouse. (Chat 
emmouflé ne prend souris.) 
Balr, Mimes, fo. 48. (c. 1550) 
A gloued catte can catche no myse. 
J wits Aes Houres of Recreation, 212. 
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A Cat gloued, catcheth no mise. (Gatto guantato 
non pigtia forzi.) 

Jown Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 

A muzled Cat was never a good mouser. 

Writiam Campen, Remains (1870), p. 317. 

(1605) 
Cult Catt’s no good Mouse-hunt. 
Joun Daviess, The Scourge of Folly. (1611) 
A mufeld cat is not meete to take mice. 
JOHN WoaproePHeE, The Spased Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 287. (1623) 
A gloved cat was never a good hunter. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. 
(c. 1595) 
A muified cat is no good mouser. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1670) 
The proverb says, the mousing cat preys not 
with mittens. 

Sir Paut Rycavt, tr., Gracian’s Critick, 122. 

(1681) 
Handle your tools without mittens! Remember 
that “The cat in gloves catches no mice!” 

BENJAMIN ΕΒΑΝΚΙΙΝ, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1758 The last phrase was used again in 
1754. 
Do not preach in gloves, for cats in mittens catch 
no mice. 
C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
3. (1869) 


1 
It has been the providence of nature to give 
this creature nine lives instead of one. 

Bwpal, Fables: The Greedy and Ambittous 

Cat. Fable iii. (c. 300 B. c.) 
A woman hath nyne lyues like a cat. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Good king of cats, nothmg but one of your 
nine lives. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iti,1,81.(1592) 
Thou hast nine lives like a cat. 

JoHn Marston, The Dutch Courtesan Act iii, 

sc. 1. (1605) 
There be as many lives in’t, as a cat carries 

BEAUMONT AND FLetcHerR, Monsieur Thomas. 

Act iii, se. 1. (c. 1625) 
The Parliament, that, 
With new reversions of nine lives, 
Starts up, and like a cat revives. 
SAMUEL Butler, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto ii, 
h. 1629. (1678) 
He had, as they say, as many Lives as a Cat. 
Joun Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii, p. 
331. (1684) 
They say a woman has as many lives as a cat. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

A Cat has nine Lives, and 2 Woman bas nine 
Cats Lives. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 34. (1732) 
Even a cat, an animal known to have nine lives, 
cannot live without food. 

Gezorce Borrow, Wild Wales. Ch. 7. (1862) 

If a cat has nine lives, sir, a lie has ninety-nine. 
R. Ὁ. Βιλόκμοκςξ, Perlycross. Ch. 11. (1894) 
He has as many lives as a cat and a cat’s ability 

to land on his feet. 

ἘΣ ΡΣ Murder at Stone House, p. 95. 


Wasn’t there some old saying about a curious 
person killing an idle cat? Or was it the curious 
cat led nine idle lives? 
Craic Rick, The Sunday Pigeon Murders, Ὁ. 
68. (1942) 


2 
He pitcht upon his legs like a cat. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Monsieur Thomas. 
Act iii, sc. 3. (1639) 
He’s like a cat; fling him which way you will 
he'll light on ’s legs. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 282. (1678) 
Like a Cat, he'll still fall upon his Legs. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3220.(1732) 
There are some men who are fortune’s favourites, 
and who, like cats, light for ever upon their legs. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 348. (1820) 


3 

Like a cat round hot milk. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.442.(1855) 

“Like a cat in pattens” was said of an awkward 

person. 

GALeEs, Vanished Country Folk, p. 193 (1914) 

4 
Did you ever know a kitling bring a mouse 
to the old cat? 

J.C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 50. (1917) 
Children are not always willing to support 
their parents, in spite of the old Roman law, 
since proverbial, “Liberi parentes alant, aut 
vinciantur” (Let children support their par- 
ents or be imprisoned) 


5 
It is happy to the Huntsman when he haue 
neythyng of the Catte but the sillie skinne. 

Wiiram Burremn, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence, p. 9. (1564) 
He’s sure of a cat that hath her skin. 

Ranpre Cotcrave, Dictionury: Chat. (1611) 
Thou canst have no more of the cat but his 
skinne. 

Tyomas Heywoon, Royal Kine. Act ii. (1637) 
You can have no more of a cat but her skin 

JOHN Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 163. (1639) 

Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
You'll get no more of the cat, but the skin. You 
can have no more of a person or thing, than 
they can afford. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 371. (1721) 


6 
The cat that is always crying catches nothing. 
J. L. Burckuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 240. 
(1817) The Italians say. “Non fu maf cac- 
ciator gatto che miagola” (Never was a 
mewing cat a good mouser). 


7 

An old Cat laps as much milk as a young. 
Witrtam Campen, Remains, p. 318. (1605) 

An old cat laps as much as a young kitlin. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1670) 


8 
Who will carry the cat to the water? (Quien 
ha de Uevar el gato al agua?) 
Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1605) 
Proverbial for indicating an apparently in- 
superable difficulty, 
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The cat to the rat, the rat to the rope, and the 
rope to the stick. (El gato al rato, el rato a la 
cuerda, la cuerda al palo.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 16. 
Don't try to sell me the cat for the hare. (No 
hay para qué venderme a mi el gato por liebre.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 26. (1615) 
What thou hast to give to the mouse give to the 
cat, and it will relieve thee of all trouble. (Lo 
que has de dar al mur, dalo al gato, y sacarte 
ha de cuidado.) 

CrErvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 56. 


1 
I dar wel seyn, if she had been a mous, 
And he a cat, he wolde hir hente [catch, seize } 
anon. ᾿ 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
1, 160. (c. 1386) 


2 
If the cattes skin be slyk and gay, 
She wol nat dwelle in house half a day, 
But forth she wole, er any day be dawed, 
To shewe hir skin, and goon a-cater-wawed. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 351. (c. 1388) 
My cats leeryng looke (quoth she) at fyrst show, 
Shewth me, that my cat gothe a catterwawyng. 
Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The amours of cats begin by a showing of teeth. 
(1,65 amores del gato, rifiendo entran.) 
CHarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 222. (1856) A Spanish proverb 


3 
I always told you Claymore was the cat’s 
whiskers. 
Τοῦ CLayMore.This Is What Happened, p. 269. 
(1939) 


4 
The lickorous [lustful] cat hath many a rap. 
RanpLe CoTcrave, Dictionary: Chat. (1611) 
The liquorish cat gets many a rap. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) 
Fuirer, Gnomologta. No. 6228. (1732) 
Wanton Kitlins may make sober old Cats. 
Tomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. §415.(1732) 


5 
The cat is hungry when a crust contents her. 
RANDLE CorTcrave, Dictionary: Chat. (1611) 


6 
I forgot, I was nigh letting the cat out of the 
bag again. 

Maria Epcewortu, The Parent’s Assistant. 

Vol. fii, ch. 2. (1796) 
On the morrow they came and “εἴ the cat out 
of the bag.” 

M. L. Weems, Life of Marion, p. 30. (1809) 

He was afraid, being a little affected with wine. 
[he] would “let the cat out of the bag.” 
Frenericx Marryat, Midshipman Easy Ch. 
21. (1836) 
The cat was soon out of the bag. 

Jonn Neat, Beedle’s Sleigh Ride, p. 11. (1840) 
It spoils stories to let the cat out of the bag 
too soon. 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam Suck), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 17. (1843) In a review in The London 


Magazine, vol. xxix, p. 224 (1760), an un- 
known writer remarks, “We could have 
wished that the author had not let the cat 
out of the bag.” 
Letting the cat of selfishness out of the bag 
of secrecy. 

W.M. THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 19. (1847) 
This last epithet I choose to suppress, because 
it would let the cat out of the bag. 

CHARLOTTE Bronté, Shirley. Ch. 37. (1849) 
The cat’s out of the bag. 

BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 103. (1910) 
The kitty is out of the bag. 

PHitip Barry, You and I. Act ii. (1923) 

{He] had let the feline out of the jute. 
E. B. Marxs, They AW Had Glamour, Ὁ. 134. 
(1944) 


7 
Catis eatis quhilk hissies spairs. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, 26. (c. 
1595) 
What the good wife spares, the cat eats. 
JoHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 242. (1639) 
Cats eat what hussies spare. 
Georce Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83. (1683) 


8 
Your mother’s cat has kittened in your mouth. 
NATHANIEL ΕἸΕΙΡ, Amends for Ladies. Act ti. 
sc. 1. (1618) 
The cat has kittened. 
CHARLOTTE BurRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore. Ὁ 
596. (1883) Something has happened. 
If he knew what I know he’d have kittens. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT. Rendezvous with the Past 
p. 141. (1940) 


9 

What fault hath the Cat, if the mayd be mad? 
(Che colpa n‘ha la gatta, se la massara ὁ 
matta?) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruittes, fo. 29. (1578) 
Is the catt to blame. if maides be fooles with 
shame? 

Joun Fiorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 41. (1591) 
What faults makes the cat when the maidseruant 
is full of folie and carelessnesse? 

Joun WoororpnHe, Spared Houres,p.243.(1623) 
How can the cat help it if the maid be a fool? 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1670) 
When the Maid leaves open the Door, blame not 

the Cat. 

TrHomas Fur_er, Guomologia. No. 5595.(1732) 


10 
Cats hide their Claws. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1072.(1732) 
The Cat invites the Mouse to a Feast. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4441. 


11 
Honest is the Cat, when the Meat is upon the 
Hook. 
Tuomas Futzer, Gromologia. No. 2524.(1732) 
Honest is the cat when the milk's away. 
A.B.CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore,129.(1875) 
Honest is the cat when the meat is out of reach. 
C. H. Spurcton, John Plougkman’s Pictures, 
p. 20. (1880) 
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1 
To a good cat a good rat. (A bon chat, bon 
rat.) 

GruTHerR, Recuetl des Proverbes Francuts. 
(1500) A good cat deserves a good rat. 
There is also the opposite, “A mauvais chat, 
mauvais rat.” 

As the proverb says, put an old cat to an old rat. 

Sun Wittiam Davenant, The Man’s the Aas- 
ter. Act i, sc. 1. (1668) 

2 
Never put the kit to watch your chickens. 

W. C. Hazzitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 290. 

(1869) See also under WOLF. 


3 
It is ane olde Dog . . . that thou begyles, 
Thou weines to draw the stra before the Cat. 
Ropert Henryson, The Morall Fabillis of 
Esope, p. 65. (c. 1450) 
No plaiyng with a strawe before an olde cat; 
Euery tryflyng toie age can not laugh at. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
It is ill to draw a strae before an auld cat. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 1595) 
I am o’er old a cat, to draw a straw before my 
nose. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 180. (1721) 
I am too old to be imposed upon. 
He tried if Mac Vittie and Co. wad gie him siller 
on them... but they were ower auld cats to 
draw that strae afore them. 
WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 


4 
To take the nuts from the fire with the dog’s 
foot. 

Hersert, Jacula Pruacntum. No. 586. (1640) 
To pull out the chestnuts with the cat’s paw 
(Tirer les marrons de la patte du chat.) 

Motrkre, L’Etourdi. Act iii, sc. 5. (1653) The 

story of the monkey using the whelp’s foot 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire was told 
in 1586 by Georrrey Watney, A Chotce of 
Emblemes, p. 58. In Arabic, the story behind 
the phrase has a crab instead of chestnuts, 
and this form found its way into Italian in 
the Fables of Bid pai, the Panchatantra. Other 
variants in Italian and Dutch read “snake” 
instead of “crab” or “chestnuts.” It has been 
conjectured that “cat” may have been a 
misunderstanding of the Latin catellus, 
“whelp,” “puppy.” A dog and not a cat 
was the victim in most of the older forms 
These he useth as the Monkey did the Cat’s paw. 
to scrape the nuts out of the fire. 

MicHagL, Hawke, Killing Is Murder and No 

Murder. (1657) 
The fable is well known of an ape, which, hav- 
ing a mind to a chestnut lying in the fire, made 
the foot of a spaniel to be his tongs, by the proxy 
whereof he got out the nut for himself. 

Tuomas Furier, Worthies: Surrey, iii, 205. 

(1662) 
Some few that ... make use of us, as the 
monkey did of the cat’s paw, to scrape the nuts 
out of the fire. 

Jown Witson, The Cheats. Act v, sc. 4. (1664) 
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Pull out those chestnuts for me. (Tire-moi ces 
marrons.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Singe et le Chat. Bk. 

ix, fab. 17. (1678) The Italians say, “Sacar 
el ascua con mano agena” (To take out a 
burning coal with another's hand). A vari- 
ant is, “Never burn your fingers to snuff 
another man’s candle.” 
‘Tis a court masterpiece to draw chestnuts out of 
the fire with other people’s fingers. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, Fables. No. 186. (1692) 
He makes her . . . become herself the cat’s paw 
to help him to the ready roasted chestnuts. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, 

iii, 31. (1753) 
Ready to make a cat’s-paw of him or of any 
man, if there be a chestnut in the fire. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY ,Westward Ho!Ch. 9.(1855) 
Draw the snake from the hole with another man’s 
hand. 

F. E. HutMe, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 129. (1902) A 

Spanish proverb. 


The Cat sees not the mouse ever. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 594. (1640) 
The Cat sees not every Mouse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4443.(1732) 


6 
Send not a cat for lard. 

Hereert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 646. (1640) 
An old cat sports not with her prey. 

Grorcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1028 


7 
When all candels be out, all cats be grey 
Juun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
ALL CATS ARE GRAY IN THE DARK, see under DarKk- 
NESS. 


A cat maie looke on a king, ye know. 

JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The German form, “Darf doch die Katze 
den Kaiser ansehen” (A cat may look at an 
Emperor), is said to have originated in a 
visit of Maximilian I, in 1517, to the shop 
of Hieronymus Resch, maker of wood-cuts. 
whose cat lay on the table throughout the 
visit, staring suspiciously at the Emperor 
But, as a matter of fact, it had been printed 
in Germany at least as early as 1514 A 
French parallel, “Un chien regarde bien un 
évéque” (A dog may look at a bishop). is 
said to be an allusion to a prohibition of 
the second Council of Macon, in 585, that 
bishops were not permitted to keep dogs 
since they might bite pcople who came to 
ask for aid. More probably it is a variant 
of the English and German forms, which 
merely point out axiomatically that there 
are certain things which an inferior fs per- 
mitted to do in the presence of a superior. 

The Image of a Prince stampt in copper goeth 
as currant, and a Crow may cry Aue Caesar 
with-out any rebuke. 

Jouw Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 256. (1580) 

A Cat may look at a King, and a swaines eye 
hath as high a reach as a Lords looke. 

Rosert Greens, Never Too Late, p. 94, (1590) 
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A cat may look at a king, and so may I at her. 

THoMAS Hey woop, The Wise-Woman of Hogs- 
don. Act ii, sc. 2. (1638) 

A bawbce cat may look at a king. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 227. (1678) 
A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Prov- 
erb, generally made use of by pragmatical Per- 
sons. 

Natu an BarLey, Dictionary: Cat. (1730) 

A Cat may look upon a King. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 35. (1732) 
A cat is free to contemplate a monarch. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 4. (1843) 

A cat may look at a king. 

Lewis Carroit, Alice in Wonderland. Ch. 8. 
(1865) STEVENSON, Catriona. Ch. 1. (1893) 
SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
Davis, I[cebound. Act ii. (1923) etc., etc 

The Cat may look at a King, they say, 
But would rather look at a Mouse any day. 

ARTHTUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. 
(1924) 

A cat can look at a king, and a tourist can look 
at anything. 

ELEANOR EarLy, A New England Sampler, Ὁ. 
98. (1940) 


1 
Cat after kynde good mouse hunt. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Cat and kitten chase the rat. (Chat et chaton 
chassent Je raton.) 

GABRIEL Meriter. Trésor des Sentences (c. 

1550) 
Cat after kind (say’th the proverb) sweet milk 
will lap. 

Unknown, Jacob and Esa. Act iv, se. 4. (1568) 
Remembring the saying, that the Eagle brecdeth 
not the Pigeon, but that Cat will after kynde 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii. 

Ὁ. 15. (1574) 
If the cat will after kind. 
So be sure will Rosalind. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like I, iii, 2, 109. (1601) 
Kit after kind. A chip of the old block. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 183. (1670) 
That cat is out of kind that sweet milk will not 
lap. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (1678) 
That that comes of a cat will catch mice. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 109. (1678) 

Translating an Italian proverb, “Chi da gatta 
nasce sorici pigiia,” and citing a similar one, 
“Chi de gallina nasce convien che rozole” 
(That which is bred of a hen will scratch). 
The Germans say, “They are as good cats 
that scare the mice away as those that de- 
vour them": the Japanese, “The borrowed 
cat catches no mice”; the Scots, “A blect 
[timid] cat makes a proud mouse.” 

Cat will to kind, as they sav, and wicked men 

will be true to their principles. 

Sm Rocer L'Estrance, tr., Aesop’s Fables. 

Fab. 155. (1692) 
Cat after Kind. 
ὃ THomas Futrer.Gnomologia. No. 1070. (1732) 


A husband gave a mdn of meat to his wife, 
bidding her cook it for his dinner. The woman 


roasted it and ate it al] herself, and when her 
husband asked for the meat, she said the cat 
had stolen it. 
JAmi, The Chain of Gold. (c. 1460) See Crous- 
Ton, Flowers from a Persian Garden, p. 80. 
Should china fall... or anything but stocks 
The cat expects hard knocks. 
C. 5. Carvertey, Fly Leaves: Sad Memories. 
(1872) 
The cat did it. A common shift on puss of un- 
witnessed smashes. 


V. 5. Lean, Collectanea. Vol. i, Ὁ. 433. (1902) 
3 


As Confucius said, “The cat who has an extra 
mousehole in range of its eye, is less likely to 
go hungry than the cat with its whiskers stuck 
patiently in one mousehole only.” 
H. 5. Keerer, The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, p. 230. (1941) 


4 
Eith [easy] to learn the Cat to the Kirn 
{churn ]. 

Jasmres Kewry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 93. (1721) 
It is ill done to teach the cat the way to the kirn 


WaLter Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 35. (1820) 
5 


There are more ways of killing a cat than 
choking her with cream. 
KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 20. (1855) 
She knew more than one way to skin a cat. 
Mark Twain. A Connecticut Yankee. p. 65 
(1889) 
There are more ways than one to skin a cat. 
R. A. Hasas, Morals for Moderns, p. 166 
(1939) Rawson. No Coffin for the Corpse. 
p. 117. (1942) 
There is more than one way to kill a cat besides 
soaking him in butter. 
H. ΝΥΝ. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches. 
p. 492. (1940) 
There’s more ways o’ killin’ a cat than chokin 
it to death with butter. 
Mary LassweELi,Suds in Your Eve, p.97. (1942) 
There are more ways than one of killing a cat 
Peter CHEYNEY, Farewell to the Admiral, p 
70. (1943) 
There’s more ways to kill a cat than throwing 
the grand piano at it. 
Mattnew Heap, The Smell of Money, Ὁ. 141 
(1943) 


6 
You got the wrong cat by the tail that time. 
KATHLEEN Knicut, Rendesvous with the Past, 
Ὁ. 41. (1940) See also under Bear. 


7 

To bugge [buy] a belle of brasse . . . 

And hangen it vp-on the cattes hals [neck]. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman: The 

Viston of the Field Full of Folk, \. 168. (1377) 
Langland relates the whole fable of the mice 
who decided to hang a bell to the cat's neck. 
in order to be warned of her approach, and 
concludes, “But when the bell was brought 
and on a collar hung, there was no rat in 
the rout, for all the realm of France, that 
eo bound the bell about the cat’s 
neck. 
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The cattys nec to bylle [bell]. 

Tuomas WRIGHT, ed., Political Poems, i, 274. 

(1388) 
When the nobles of Scotland proposed .._ to 
take Cochrane, the favourite of James the Third, 
and hang him, Lord Gray asked, “It is well said, 
but who will bell the cat ?” “I shall bell the cat.” 

ARCHIBALD DovucLas, FirtH EARL OF ANGUS, 
(1482) Douglas made good his word by 
leading an attack on Cochrane, and was af- 
terward known as “Bell-the-Cat Douglas.” 
See Ramsay, Reminiscences, ch. 5; Bu- 
CHANAN, Rerum Scoticarum Historia, xii, 41. 

They are. . loth to hang the bell aboute the 
cattes neck. 

Joun SxKetton, Colin Clout, Ἰ. 163. (c. 1529) 
Hang the bell about the cats necke. 

Joun HEywoon, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Not one will aduenture to hang the bell about 
the cats necke. 

Joun Taytor THE WATER-PoEt, Works (1630), 

p. 28. (1623) 
Wishing some one would shew undaunted valour, 
to tye the bell about the Cat’s neck. 

E. F., History of Edward Il, Ὁ. 14. (1627) 

Is it merely to deliberate? Wise counsellors 
abound. 

Is there need of doing something? Not one is 
to be found. 

(Ne faut-il que délibérer ? 

La cour en conseillers foisonne: 

Est-il besoin d’exécuter ? 

L’on ne rencontre plus personne.) 

La Fontatne, Fables: Conseil Tenu Par les 
Rats. Bk. ii, fab. 2. (1668) The fable of 
the rats who would bell the cat. GIRARDIN, 
La Fontaine et les Fabulistes, i, 428, com- 
pares this fable to the scene in the Cyclops 
of Euripides, where Ulysses proposes to blind 
the Cyclops by jabbing a hot brand into his 
eye. All the satyrs, full of ardor, dispute who 
shall go first, but when the moment comes, 
they all find some pretext for staying in the 
rear. The Italians say, “Appiccare chi vuol’ 
il sonaglio a la gatta?” 

Who shall hang the bell about the cat’s neck ? 

Peter Μοττευχ, tr. Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch 43. 
(1712) 

A fine manly fellow, who has belled the cat with 
fortune. 

Water Scott, Journal, 17 July, 1830. 


1 
It is bad to buy a cat in a sack. (C’est mal 
achat de chat en sac.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii. 157 
Pic IN POKE, see under Pic. 


2 
The cat knows whose beard it licks. (Ad cuius 
veniat scit catus lingere barbam.) 

Ecsrrt von Lotricn, Fecunda Ratis, 4. (c. 
1023) Li Proverbe au Vilain (c. 1190) gives 
the saying in old French, “Li chaz set bien 
cui barbe il Ieche.” 

Wel wot bure cat, whas berd he lickat. 

Fonsrex, ed. Trinity College Homilies. (c. 
1225) In English Studies, 31. The proverb is 
given in Hendyng, Douce MSS., Harleian 
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Miscellany, Sloane Af4S., and other collec- 
tions of medieval writings. 
Wele wotith the cat whos berde she likkith. 
jJoun SKELTON, Garlund of Luurell, |. 1438. 


(1523) 

Kindly he kyst hir. with woords not tart nor 
tough, 

The cat knoweth whose lips she likth well 
enough. 


Joun Heywoon, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
The cat knows whose lips she licks. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1670) 
FuLvter, Gnomologta. No. 4442. (1732) 


3 
The Cat dare not fetch the mouse out of the 
Lions den. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His Englund: Epistle 
Dedicatory, Ὁ. 218 (1580) 


4 
When 1 find Republicans . voting solidly 
for an Irish-Catholic Democrat, then I know 
there is a cat in the meal-tub. 
McMauon, Speech, House of Representatives, 
8 April, 1878. Cong. Rec., p. 2350/1. 
Is this the cat in the meal-tub of refunding ? 
Buckner, Speech, House of Representatives, 
10 May, 1880. Cong. Rec., p. 3193/1. 
NIGGER IN THE WOODPILE, see under NEGRO 


5 
Don't awake a sleeping cat. (I] ne faut pas 
réveiller le chat qui dort.) 
GABRIFL MEvuRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) See also under Doc 


6 
When I play with my cat, who knows if she 
amuses herself with me more than I with her? 
We entertain each other with mutual apish 
tricks. (Quand je me joue ἃ ma chatte, qui 
scait si elle passe son temps de moy, plus 
que je ne fois d'elle? Nous nous entretenons 
de singeries reciproques. ) 

Montalcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


Quoted by Izaac Watton. The Compleat 
Angler. Ch. 1. 


7 
His new friend, however, proved . . . to be 
like a singed cat. much better than he looked. 
J. C. Nga, Charcoal Sketches, p. 48. (1837) 
“Like a singed cat,” better than she looks. 
James MitcuHe i, Nantucketisms, p. 42. (1848) 
I reckon you’re a kind of singed cat, as the say- 
ing is—better’n you look. 
Marx Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) 


8 
He that will play with cats. must expect to 
be scratched. 

SAMUEL PaLmerR, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 249. (1710) 

They that bourd [jest] wi’ cats, maun count on 
scarts [scratches]. 

dared eee Scottish Proverbs, p. 141. 

1832 


9 
But go and come with gossip’s cheer, 
Ere Gib our cat can lick her ear. 
Grorce Pers, The Famous Chronicle of King 
Edward the First. (1593) 
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Ere a cat could lick her ear. 
CHARLES Cotton, Vergil Travestied. Bk. iv. 
(1664) 
Before the cat can lick her ear. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 168. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 960. (1732) 


1 
The more you rub a cat on the rump, the 
higher she sets her tail. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 109. (1678) 
No need . . . of adulation or flattery to quicken 
[fools] to a ranker growth; for, “The more you 
stroke the cat’s tail, the more he raises his back.” 

ΒΕ. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, iv, 

78. (1853) It will be noted that the Arch- 
bishop reverses the proverb. ~ 


2 
I will keep no more cats then will catch mice. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) No 
more in the family than will earn their living. 
I will keep no Cats that will not catch Mice. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2638. (1732) 
I'll no more cats than can slay mice. 

Crrartes Reane, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 52. (1861) 

In the ordinary merchantman there are decidedly 
‘no more cats than can catch mice.’ 

F.T. Burren, The Cruise of the Cachalot, Ὁ. 
25. (1898) No larger crew than absolutely 
necessary. 

3 

I... forced myself to be pleasant to the 
four men who were there, each one looking 
precisely like the cat after it had eaten the 
canary! 

F. A. Rog, Army Letters, Ὁ. 20 (1871) 

You look like you'd swallowed the canary. 

DasniEtt HAMMETT, The Maltese Falcon Ch. 
4. (1930) 

With the air of a cat that had swallowed a canary 

SOMERSET MAUGHAM, The Mixture as Before, 
p. 72. (1940) 

I could sce her getting that cat-that-ate-the- 
canary look on her face. 

FitzsImMONS AND AvdaMs, This—Ils Murder, 
p. 148. (1941) 

Looking as innocent as a cat who's just swal- 
lowed the family parrot. 

H. 5. Krever. The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, Ὁ. 62. (1941). 

She was looking around the dinner table with 
that cat-swallowed-the-canary smile. 

Vircinta Ratu, Posted for Murder, Ὁ. 116. 
(1942) 

His satisfied, cat-that-has-just-eaten-the-canary 
expression had been rather revolting. 

McKnicut Marmar, Never Say Die, p. 91 
(1943) 

A cat containing a canary looks the way you 
look now. 

F. C. Davis, Let the Skeletons Rattle, Ὁ. 141. 
(1944) 


T am as vigilant as a cat to steal cream. 
Snaxrspearr. | Henry IV, iv, 2, 64. (1597) 
The cat is in the cream-pot. 
Joun Ray, English Proverhs, Ὁ. 233. (1678) 
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The cat shuts its eyes while it steals cream. 


R. C. Trencn, Proverbs, iv, 77. (1853) 


§ 
Here is that which will give language to vou, 
cat. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 86. (1611) 
Old Liquor able to make a Cat speak. 
Tuomas D’Urrrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
iii, 272. (1719) 
It’s enough to make a Tom cat speak. 
Dicxens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 12. (1829) 
It would make a cat laugh. 
J. R. Prancuet, Extravaganzas, iv, 148. (1851) 
WeyMAN, Shrewsbury. Ch. 35. (1898) 


6 
But drynke, styll drynke, And let the cat 
wynke. 
Joun SKELTON, Elynor Runnyng, 1. 306. (c. 
1520) 
Ah, ah, sirs, let the cat wink. 
Unknown, The World and the Child. (1522) 
In Hazuitt, Old Plays, i, 26S. 
It was alwaye that ye cat winked whan her eye 
was oute. 
Sir Tuomas More, Works (1557), Ὁ. 241, col. 
1. (1528) 
Somwhat it is, I see, when the cat wynkth, 
And bothe hir eyne out, but further stryfe to 
shonne, 
Let the cat winke, and leat the mouse ronne. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
The prouerbe olde That the catte winkid when 
her eye was out. 
Unknown, Jacke Jugeler, Ὁ. 80. (c. 1550) 
The cat winked when both her eyes were out 
James Howe xt, Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 
No wonder the cat wink’d, when both her eyes 
were out. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The cat ofte winkes, and yet she is not blind 
SAMUEL Row tanps, 4 Whole Crew of Kind 
Gossips, p. 20. (1609) 
Though the cat winks a while, yet sure she is 
not blind. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 109. (1678) 
And so let the cat be winking. 
Oswa.p Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 45. (1709) 
When the Cat winketh, 
Little wots the Mouse, what the Cat thinketh 
THomas FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6432. (1732) 


7 
A cat... much baited and straitened, turn 
to be a lion. 
Joun SKELTON, tr. Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 14. 
(1620) 
A baited cat may grow as fierce as a lion. 
SAMUEL Parmer, Aforal Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 305. (1710) 


8 
I am pent up in frowsy lodgings, where there 
is not room enough to swing a cat. 

Tosras SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker. 8 June. 

London. (1771) That is, a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Mrs. Crupp had indignantly assured him that 
there wasn’t room to swing a cat there; but as 
Mr. Dick justly observed to me, sitting down on 
the foot of the bed, nursing his leg, “You know, 
Trotwoed, I don't want to swing a cat. I never 
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do swing a cat. Therefore what does that signify 
to me!” 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Vol. ii, ch. 6. 
(1849) 
Room to swing a cat in. 
Mark Twain, In Eruption, p. 179. (1906) 
1 


That woman grins like a Cheshire cat. 

W. M. Tuacxeray, The Newcomes. Ch. 24. 
(1855) An old simile, whose origin has never 
been satisfactorily explained. See Notes and 
Queries, 1852, v, 402. 

A large cat was lying on the hearth and grinning 
irom ear to ear. “Please would you tell me,” 
said Alice, . . . “why your cat grins like that ν᾽" 
“It’s a Cheshire-Cat,” said the Duchess. 

Lewis Carroti, Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. Ch. 6. (1865) It was this and other 
references to the Cheshire cat by Carrol] in 
Alice which popularized the simile. 

They called me the Cheshire Cat because I usu- 
ally turned up smiling. 

Francis Bezpino, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 66. 
(1941) 


2 
Cats always will lie soft. (a! γαλέαι μαλακῶς 
xenvovrs καθεύδειν.) 


: Tueocritus, Jdyls. Idyl xv, 1. 28. (c. 270 B.C.) 


Whenever the cat of the house is black, 
The lasses of lovers will have no lack. 
T. F. Tuistteton-Dyer, English Folk-Lore, 
108. (1878) 


The cat loves fish, but does not wish to wet 
its foot. (Catus amat pisces. sed non vult 
tingere plantam. ) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons wn Proverbs, p. 
138. A Medieval Latin proverb, of before 
1200, cited also by Henderson. 

The cat loves fish, but does not wish to touch 
the water. (Catus amat piscem, sed non vult 
tangere Bumen.) 

UNKNOWN, Trinity College Homilies, 0, 11, 45, 
Forster. (c. 1225) The English rendering, 
the earliest known, is, “Cat lufat visch, ac 
he nele feth wete.” The Harician Miscellany 
has a slightly different version of the Latin, 
“Catus vult piscem sed non vult tangere 
limpham.” The proverb was turned into a 
dull fable by Ovo or CuHeriton, a twelfth- 
century versifier. 

For ye be lyk the sweynte (slothful} cat, 

That wolde have fish; but wostow what? 

He wolde no-thing wete his clowes. 
CHaucer (?), The Hous of Fame, Bk. iii, |. 693. 
(c. 1383) 

As a cat wolde eté fisshes 

Withouté wetinge of his cles. 

Jonn Gowrr, Confessio Amantis. Bk iv. L 
1108. (c. 1390) 

The catte wyll fyshe eate, but she wyll not her 
feete wette. 

Ricnargp Taverner, Translation of Erasmus, 
fo. 47. (1539) 

The cat would licke milke, but she will not wet 
ber feet. 

Baran Μειβανοκε, Philotious, sig. ΟἹ. (1583) 
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Ye breid of the cat, ye wald fain eat fish, but 
yee have no will to weet your feet. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 
1595) 

Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 44. (1605) 

The cat loves fish, but she’s loath to wet her 
feet. (Le chat aime le poisson, mais iJ n’aime pas 
ἃ mouiller la patte.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1670) The 
Germans say, “Die Katze moechte die Fische 
wohl, sie mag aber die Fiisse nicht netzen ” 

Fain would the Cat Fish eat, 
But she’s loth her Feet to wet. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6130. (1732) 
What cat’s averse to fish? 

Tuomas Gray, On the Death of a Favourite 
Cat. (1748) 

He will never catch any trout who keeps his arms 
dry. (No se cojen truchas, a brajas enjutas.) 

CHARLES Cauter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 284 
(1856) A Spanish proverb 


5 
I know how the cat jumps. 

SAMUEL WoupwortTa, The Forest Rose. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1825) 

I would like to be there. were it but to see how 
the cat jumps. 

Water Scott, Journal, 7 Oct., 1826. To see 
which direction events are taking. In the 
Croker Papers, i, 11, 319. Scott is quoted as 
saying, “Had I time, I believe I would come 
to London merely to see how the cat 
jumped.” 

In these politics there’s never any telling which 
way the cat will jump. 

ΘΕΒΑ SMITH, Major Downing, Ὁ. 6. (1830) 

That cat won’t jump. 

T C. Haripurton (Sam Strick). Wise Saws 
Ch. 4. (1843) Noaio Marsn, Vintage Mur- 
der, Ὁ. 260. (1940) Mark Twain (Innocents 
Abroad, ch. 4 (1869), has, “That cat won't 
fight, you know.” 

He understood which way the cat jumped 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, The Water Babies, p. 289 
(1863) 

Easy enough to see which way the cat would 
jump. 

Witttam De Monrcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 27 
(1907) 

I would like to be there, were it but to see how 
the cat jumps. 

NicHoLas Brake, The Corpse in the Snowmun 
p. 87 (1941) 


6 
Many men of lawe_. δὶ here suteltes [by 
their subtleties] turnen the cat in the panne 
Jonn Wycuir, Works (1871), iii, 332. (a. 1484) 
“To turn the cat in the pan" bas two mean- 
ings, (1) to make things appear the reverse 
of what they really are, and (2) to change 
sides from motives of self-interest. The origin 
of the phrase is unknown. See O.E.D. 
These vile cheaters turned the cat in the pan, 
giving to divers vile, patching thefts... the 
name of a law. 
Giteert αι κεν. Dice Play, p. 18. (1832) 
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Ther was a prouerbe I knew wan, 
Callyd “turnyng the cate in the pan.” 
Unknown, The Pilgrym’s Tale, |. 691. (c. 1542) 
God saith, “Cry, cease not,” but they turn cat 
in pan, and say, “Cease, cry not.” 
Tuomas Becon, Invective Against Swearing. 
(1543) 
A subtile turning the catte in the panne, or 
wresting of a false thing to some purpose. 
RICHARD HULOET, Abcedarium. (1572) 
Turning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiger-du- 
maine. 
Tuomas Newton, tr. Lemnie’s Touchstone of 
Com plexions, Ὁ. 208. (1576) 

I'l, with the proverbe, Turne the cat i’? the band. 
Henry Hutton, Follie’s Anatomie..(1619) 
There is a cunning, which we in England call, 
The turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man sayes to another, he laies it, as 

if another had said it to him. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Cunning. (1620) 
How fouly do they .. . turne cat in pan. 
THOMAS StouGuton, The Christians Sacrifice, 
vii, 91. (1622) Change sides, “turn-coat.” 
You are a Villain, have turn’d Cat-in-pan, and 
are a Tory. 
JouHn Crowne, City Politiques, ii, 1. (1675) 
I turned the cat in pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir. 
Unknown, The Vicar of Bray. (c. 1700) 
This precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any 
man. 
; Watter Scott, Old Mortality, Ch. 35. (1816) 


Like a cat in a strange garret, frightened at 
every step. 

Unxnown, Woodstock 

March, 1824. 
“Like a cat in a strange garret.” Amazed. 

JAMES MITCHELL, Nantucketisms, p. 42. (1848) 
I'd be a cat in a strange garret. 

P. StapLeton Major's Christmas, p. 102. (1886) 
When .. . he arrived in Boston, he felt . . . like 
a cat in a strange garret. 

σι C. Munn, Uncle Terry, Ὁ. 110. (1900) 
THE CAT HAS ONLY ONE TRICK, see under Fox. 
To LOOK LIKE SOMETHING THE CAT DRAGGED IN, 

see under Loox. 
To FIGHT LIKE KILKENNY CATS, see under FicHT- 
ING. 


(Vt.) Observer, 16 


IIl—When the Cat’s Away 


There be no goodness of shepe, yf the shep- 
herde be awaye. (Ouium nulla utilitas, si pas- 
tor absit.) 

Erasmus, Adagis. Chil. fi, cent. vii, No. 26. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 45. (1550) Taverner 
adds: “Seruauntes do nothynge well, where 
ye mayster is absente. Scollers do no good, 
when the teacher is gone.” 


Weill wats [wots] the mouse, the cat’s oot 
of the house. 

Ferauson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (c. 1595) 
nee kens the mouse when the cat's out ο᾽ the 
ouse. 

Jouw Ray, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 263. (1678) 


— 


Well kens the mouse that the cat’s out of the 
house. 

James KELLy,Scottish Proverbs, p. 342. (1721) 
The servant lasses .. . grew out of all bounds 
{after the death of their mistress], verifying the 
proverb, “Well kens the mouse when the cat’s 
out of the house.” 

Joun Gatt,Annals of the Parish. Ch. 37. (1821) 


4 

When the Cat is abroade, the Mise play. 
(Quando la gatta non ἃ in casa, i sorsi bal- 
lano.) 

Joun Florio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Literally, “When the cat is not in the house, 
the mice dance.” The same form in Spanish. 
The Germans say, “Katz aus dem Haus, ribrt 
sich die Maus” (Cat outside the house, re- 
pose for the mouse). The proverb is com- 
mon to all European countries. 

There's an old proverb—when the cat’s awav. 
the mouse may play. 

Tromas Heywoopo, 4A Woman Kil’d With 
Kindness. Act iv, sc. 4. (1607) 

When the cat is away, the mice play. 
Jonn Ray. English Proverbs, p. 68. (1670) 
When the Cat’s gone, the Mice grow sawcv. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5572. (1732) 
ae is life. The cat's away and the mice they 
play. 

Dicxens, Bleak House. Ch. 54. (1852) 

While the devil is away, [let us] wash [four] 
clothes. 

Gurney Crawpion, Ractal Proverbs, p. 439 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 

When the husband's away the Kews will play 

Dorotpy Hucnues, The Bamboo Blonde, Ὁ 
179. (1941) 

When the cat’s away, the mice will play around. 

STEWART STERLING. Down Among the Dead 
Men, p. 54. (1943) 

5 
The mowse goth a-brode. wher the cat is not 
lorde. 

Ricrrarp Hitts. Common place-Book, Ὁ. 132. 
(ες. 1530) 


6 
When the cat is outside the house, 
Mice and rats have their innings. 
(Quand le chat est hors la maison, 
Souris et rats ont leur saison.) 
Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol ii. 
p. 188. (1859) 


7 
Sport as you may while the master’s away. 
(Delude ut lubet. erus dum hinc abest.) 
Prautus, Persa, 1. 811. (c. 200 8.c.) 
The mows Jordchvpvth [plavs the lord], where 
a cat ys nawt. (Mus debaccatur, ubi catus non 
dominatur.) 
Unxnown,Harleitan Miscellany, 3362. (c. 1470) 


8 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce 
daunce. 


James Sanrorp, Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 220. 
(1572) 
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The cat absent, the mice dance. (Absent le chat 
les souris dansent.) 

Bair, Mines. (c. 1575) Also in modern Greek, 
Aacw’ ὁ γάτος, καὶ χορεύουν τὰ ποντίκια. See 
Necris, Afodern Greek Proverbs, Ὁ. 73. 

While the cat runs over the roofs, the mice dance 
across the floors. (Quand le chat court sur les 
toits, les souris dansent sur les planchers.) 

Batzac, Eugénie Grandet. Ch. 3. (1833) This 
is the commonest form of the French prov- 
erb, but there are variations: “Quand le chat 
court sur les toits, les souris dansent au 
Jogis” (at home); “Les rats se promenent a 
Yaise 14 ou il n’y point des chats” (The rats 
promenade at ease where there are no cats) ; 
“La ot chat n’est, souris se reveillent” (Where 
the cat is not, the mice are awake). 


1 
When the cat’s away, the rats come out to 
stretch. 
WriaAM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs, No. 
606. (1875) 


2 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 2, 172. (1598) 


IlI—Cat and Dog 


8 
Between dogs and cats there is a good war. 
(De chiens et chats la guerre est belle.) 

Balr, Mimes, fo. 50. (c. 1500) 
FIGHT LIKE CAT AND DOO, see under FICHTING. 


4 

The cat and dog may kiss, yet are none the 
better friends. 

ξ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.499.(1855) 


he and her sister led a cat and dog life to- 

gether. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Jane Eyre. Ch. 10. (1847) 
Who lives like cat and dog never has repose or 
estate. 

(Qui vit comme chat et chien 
Jamais n’a repos ne bien.) 

Le Rovux pg Lixcy, Proverbes Francais. Vol. ii, 
p. 158. (1859) A shorter form is “Vivre 
comme chien et chat.” 

They were like cat and dog. (Comme chat et 
chien.) 

Georces Srenon, Au Rendez-Vous des Terre- 
Neuves. Ch. 1. (c. 1937) 


6 
A dog will remember a three days’ kindness 
three years, while a cat will forget a three 
years’ kindness in three days. 
Guanty CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


7 
It is the Marriage of a Cat and Dog together. 
THomas Futztrr,Gnomologia. No. 3025. (2732) 


8 
None but Cats and Dogs are allowed to quar- 
rel in my House. 
Tuomas Furrer,Gnomologia. No. 3643. (1732) 
To AGREZ LIKE CATS AND DOGS, see under AGREE- 
MENT. 


CATCH 


9 
By biting and scratching cats and dogs come 
together. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
CaMbvEN, Remains, p. 320. (1605) 
Biting and scratching is scots folk’s wooing. 
Davin Fercuson,Scottish Proverbs, p.24.(1595) 
Biting and scratching gets the Cat with Kitten. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 984. (1732) 


10 
Cats and dogs: Worthless securities. 
5. A. Netson, A B C of Wall Street, Ὁ. 133. 
(1900) 
“To pay in cats and dogs” is to pay, not in cash, 
but in inconvenient or useless commodities. 
RICHARD THORNTON, American Glossary, p. 153. 
(1912) 


CATCH 


11 
The Gentleman had got a great Catch of her, 
as they say. 
Joun Drypven, The Wid Gallant. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1662) 
She intended to have me, if she could catch, and 
it was indeed a kind of catch. 
DanrEt Deroer, Colonel Jack, p. 203. (1722) 
Miss M. is absolutely on the catch for a husband. 
JaNE AUSTEN, Lady Susan. Ch. 14. (1814) - 
He would be a great catch. 

Joun Gatt, Lowrie Todd, iv, 9, 174. (1830) 
She was considered quite a catch. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Poor Jack, ch. 51. (1840) 


12 
He that can catch and hold, he is the man of 
gold. 
EomunNnp Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, 243. (1654) See under GETTING AND 
KEEPING. 


13 
Was none in sight But cacche who that cacche 
might. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 240. 
(1393) 
They catche that catche may, kepe and holde fast. 
Joan Sxerton, Magnyfycence, 1. 1773. (ς. 
1520) 
Catch that catch may. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 171. (1546) 
By hooke or by crooke, catch that catch may. 
Ranpce Corcrave, Dictionary: Griffe, Graffe 
(1611) 
Men, women, and all woo, catch that catch may. 
BEAUMONT AND Fretcner, The Scornful Lady. 
Act. i, sc. 1. (c. 1612) 
Let him catch this that catch can. 
Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre. Act ti.(1614) 
In a world where all must catch that catch can. 
Samvuet Jounson,The Rambler. No.197.(1752) 
There’s catch as catch can, hit or miss, luck {s all 
Kane O'Hara, Midas. Act fi, sc. 8. (1761) 
The last words seem to mean “Catch who catch 
can.” 
Water Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 11. (1821) 
Each shall slay his man, catch who catch can. 
Cartes Kinustzy,Westwerd Ho!Ch, 5.(18$5) 
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1 
To lie at catch for an aduantage. 

Sirk THOMAS Ryves, The Poor Vicars Plea, Ὁ. 
141, (1605) To set a trap. 

I have to do with an adversary who lieth at 
catch for the least advantage. 

THomas Futrer, The Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence. (1659) See Hist. Camb. Univ., p. 
405. 

You lie at the catch, I perceive. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pigrim’s Progress. (1877) 

Pt. i, p. 88. (1678) 
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2 
They be cater cosyns: and almoste neuer a 
sonder. 
WILLIAM HorMAn, Vudlgaria, fo. 223. (1519) 
They are good friends. 
We should find you cater-cosens. 
Tuomas Lonce, A Defence of Poetry, 9, 29. 
(1579) 
His master and he . . . are scarce cater-cousins. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 
139. (1597) 
They are not now cater cousins {tnimicitia est 
inter eos}. 
Ricard Bernarp, tr., Andria, Act v, sc. 7. 
(1598) 
They are not cater-cousins. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 168. (1670) 
He and I were never cater-cousins. 
Tosias SMOLLETT. (1759) See Hix, Boswell, 
i, 349. 


CATTLE 


3 

Old cattle breed no longer, doted trees deny 

fruit, the tired earth becomes barren. 
Tomas Apams, Sermons, i, 485. (1629) 

Old cattle breed not. 

; Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 169. (1639) 


God does not principally take care for such 
cattle. 

Joun Mirton, The Doctrine of Divorce, iv, 28. 

(1643) Such trash. 
What have any of you cussed cattle to do with 
thinking what’s right ? 

H. B. Stowe,Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch.33. (1850) 
Do you suppose I am going to speak of these 
cattle that way? 

; Marx Twain Jowrnalism in Tennessee.(c.1871) 


The cattle upon a thousand hills. (Iumenta 
in montibus et boves.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, 1. 10. (c. 400 B.C.) 
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6 
All men are well-disposed to the weaker cause. 
(τοῖς ἥσσοσιν γὰρ wis τι! εὐνοίας φέρει.) 


ArscHyLus, Suppliant Maidens, 1. 480. (ς. 485 
B.c.) See also DoG: UNpER DOs, 


7 
They never fail who die in a great cause. 
Byron, Marino Falievo. Act ti, sc. 2. (1820) 
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Great causes are never tried on their merits. 


R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1844) 


The causes of events are always more inter- 
esting than the events themselves. (Semper 
causae eventorum magis movent, quam ipsa 
eventa.) 

Cicrro, Ad Atticum. Bk. ix, epis. 5. (49 8.c.) 
To know truly is to know by causes. (Vere scire, 
esse per causas scire.) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum. Pt. 

ii, bk. ii, aphor. 1. (1605) Quoted. 


If you greaze a Cause well, it will stretch. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2753. (1732) 
See also under BriBery. 


10 
We would call no one a lobster without good 
and sufficient claws. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Between Rounds. 
(1906) 


11 

We are all ready to be savage in some cause. 
The difference between a good man and a 
bad one is the choice of the cause. 
oe James, Letters, ti, 28. (1895) 


The greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. No. 141. 
(1751) See also under TRIFLes. 


13 
The parent of the universe .. . fixed for 
eternity the causes whereby he keeps all 
things in order. (Parens rerum .. . fixit in 
aeternum causas, qua cuncta coercet.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1. 7. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Even from the first beginnings of the world de- 
scends a chain of causes. (A prima descendit 
origine mundi | causarum series.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civils. Bk. vi, 1. 611. 
He clepeth God the firste cause. 
JoHN Gowrr, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, |. 87. 
(1393) 
The Universal Cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 1. (1733) 
The Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial but by gen’ral laws. 
ῬΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, L. 35. 
Thou Great First Cause, least understood. 
Pope, Universal Prayer. (1738) 
By the First Cause is meant that which produces 
al) things, and is itself produced of none. 
HENRY Ἢ MANSEL, Brampton Lectures, ii, 30 
(1858 


14 
A bad cause should be silent. (Mala causa 
silenda est.) 

Oviv, Ex Ponto. Bk. iti, epis. 1, 1. 147. (a. p. 13) 
It is a bad cause that asks for mercy. (Mala 
causa est quae requirit misericordiam.) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus,Sententiae.No.353.(c.43 B.C.) 
"Tis a bad cause that none dares speake in. 

Jonn Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 199. (1639) 
It's a bad Cause indeed that none dares in. 

THOMAS FULLER ,Gromologia. No. 2840. (1732) 
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It’s an ill cause that the lawyers think shame o’. 

Atrtan Ramsay, Scots Proverbs. (1737) 

He that has the worst Cause, makes the most 
Noise. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2153. (1732) 
A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means 
and bad men. 

Tuomas PAINE, The Crisis. No. 2. (1776) 

He who hath an ill cause, let him sell it cheap. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.399.(1855) 


1 

Everyone was eloquent in behalf of his own 
cause. (Proque sua causa quisque disertus 
erat.) 

Ovm, Fasti. Bk. iv, 1. 112. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) 

What need we any spur but our own cause? 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 1, 123. (1599) 
A man is a lion in his own cause. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (c. 
1595) Cited also by KEtty, Scottish Prov- 
erbs, p. 6 (1721), who adds, “No man so 
zealous for, or assiduous in, a man’s busi- 
ness as himself.” A Scottish form is, “A man’s 
aye crusest [keenest] in his ain cause,” or 
“A cock is crouse in his own midding.” 

He is a Lion in a good Cause. 

THOMAS FULLEeR,Gnuomologia. No. 1907. (1732) 
Causes are good or bad as they are ours or our 
neighbours’. 

Grisert Parker, The Seats of the Mighty. Ch. 

18. (1896) 


2 
Cause célébre. (A celebrated case.) 

Francois pe Perevar, Causes Célébres et In- 
téressantes. Title of work in twenty vol- 
umes, published at Paris in 1734. Usually in 
modern usage a law-suit involving scandal. 
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3 
Who pleads another’s cause arraigns himself. 
(Alienam qui orat causam se culpat reum.) 
Pus.izius Syrus,Sententiae. No.48.(c. 43 B.C.) 
This cause is to be fought, not pleaded. 
Pram Massincer, The Baskful Lover. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1636) 
He is one that will not plead that cause, wherein 
his tongue must be confuted by his conscience. 
Tuomas Furrer, The Holy State: The Good 
Advocate. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1642) 


4 
A good cause fears no judge. (Bona causa 
nullum iudicem verebitur.) 

Pusiitivs Syrvs,Sententiae.No. 98. (c. 43 B Cc) 
A good cause needs not to be patron’d by passion, 


but can sustain itself upon a temperate dispute. 
oe errr Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
. (1643 


The cause is good, and the word “Fall on.” 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 312. (1721) 
gg a a usly,” says Kelly, “when we 


The Proverb is, one Cause is good 
Until the other’s understood. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, Oct., 1731. 
A good Cause makes a stout Heart, and a strong 


Tomas ΕΘ ΣΥΝ, Guomologia. No. 140. (1732) 
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δ 

I often wished that all my causes were ap- 

ple-pie causes. 

Joun Scott, Lorp Expon, Remark, after ad- 
judging a complaint made to him by the 
undergraduates of University College, Ox- 
ford, of which he was resident Fellow. (1767) 
The complaint was that an apple-pie which 
could not be eaten had been sent to the refec- 
tory by the cook, but when Lord Eldon or- 
dered the cook to produce the pie, the latter 
informed him that he and his assistants had 
eaten it. Whereupon Lord Eldon gave judg- 
ment for the cook, saying to the students, 
“You complained that the pie could not be 
eaten, but the pie has been eaten, and there- 
fore could be eaten.” 


6 
There is occasions and causes why and where- 
fore in all things. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 1, 3. (1599) 
Nothing ever came to pass under the sun of 
which there is not a just preceding cause. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH, History of the World. Bk. 

i, ch. 1. (1614) Quoting Plato. 
Everything is the cause of itself. 

R. W. Emcerson, Journals. (1856) 

Everything must have a cause. (Fan shih pi yii 
yin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

3. (1875) 


7 
Hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you 
may hear. 

SHAKFSPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 13. (1599) 


8 

For my sake, do get it into your minds that 
my cause 15 a Just one. (Mea causa causam 
hanc iustam esse animum inducite.) 

fERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos: Prologue, 
J}. 41. (163 B.c.) 

A just cause is strong. 

THOMAS ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ, A Tricke to Catch the 
Old One. Act iii, sc. 3. (1607) 

Our cause is just, our union is perfect. 

Jorn Dickinson, Declaration on Taking up 
Arms, 1775. Formerly attributed to Jefferson. 
but is in Dickinson’s handwriting in the orig- 
inal manuscript draft of the resolutions. 


Every cause of a cause is cause of thing 
caused. 
Tuomas Usx, The Testament of Love, ii, 285. 
(c. 1400) 
Cause causeth (quoth be) and as cause causeth 


mee, 
So will I doo. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
See also under NECESSITY. 
Cause me no causes. 
Portier Massincer, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act i, sc. 3. (1625) 


10 
Before they made common cause with either 
French or English. 

ae History of British India, i, 209. 
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The two parties. . 
common cause, 
MAcaAuLay, History of England, i, 101. (1848) 
Epirus will make common cause with Thessaly. 
Mary Howitt, tr. Bremer’s Greece, ii, 14, 114. 
(1863) 


. united their strength in a 


1 
Happy the man who has been able to under- 
stand the causes of things. (Felix, qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas. ) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 490. (29 B.C.) 


2 
“The lost cause” . . . was a lamentable fail- 
ure. 

Unknown, N.Y. Herald, 2 July, 1868, p. 4/1. 
Referring to the cause of the South in the 
Civil War. 

They receive the representatives of “the Lost 
Cause” with every possible honor. 

B. P. Poorrt, Reminiscences, ii, 526. (1886) 
“The Lost Cause,” meaning the under dog in 
the “late unpleasantness.” 

Nora Davis, The Northerner, p. 4. (1995) 

He was elected .. . on account of his devotion 
to the “Lost Cause.” 

Corra Harris, Eve’s Husband, p. 40. (1910) 
Why should I go round championing a lost cause ? 

C.F. Apams, And Sudden Death, p. 155. (1940) 
HOME OF LUST CAUSES, see under OXFORD. 


I1I—Cause and Effect 


3 
Whatever moves is moved by another. (Quod 
movetur ab allo movetur.) 

Tuomas Aguinas, Summa Theologicae. Ch 1. 


(c. 1265) 
4 


Cesse cause, av cesseth maladye. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii. 1. 
483. (c. 1380) 

The cause taken away, the effecte vanisheth. 
Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 193. (1576) 
Do away with the cause, vou do awav with the 

sin. (Quitada la causa, se quita el pecado.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii. ch. 67. (1615) 

The cause having ceased, the cffect ceases also 
(Cessante causa, cessat et effectus.) 

Sir Enwarp Coxe, Commentarie upon Little- 
ton. (1628) Stating in another form a maxim 
of the law, “Sublata causa tollitus effectus” 
(The cause being taken away, the effect is 
removed). 

For ’tis a maxim that will se'dom miss, 
Remove the cause and the cffect will cease. 
Enwarn Warp, Nufptial Dialogues, ii, 42. (1710) 


5 
Cause and effect. the chancellors of God. 

R. W. Emrrson, Eccsavs: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
Cause and effect, means and ends, seed and fruit, 
cannot be severed, for the effect already bloom< 
in the cause. 

EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. 

Cause and effect are two sides of one fact. 

Emerson, Essays: Circles. 


The effect speaks, the tongue needs not. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 711. (1640) 
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7 

In seeing the stubble one may judge what the 
grain was. (ἀλλ’ ἔμπης καλάμην γέ σ᾽ ὀΐομαι 
εἰσορόωντα | γιγνώσκειν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiv, 1. 214. (c. 850 B.C.) 


8 
Their cause is hidden, but our woes are clear. 
(Causa latet, mala nostra patent.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Eleg. xxi, 1. 53. (c. 10 B.C.) 
The cause is hidden, but the result is known. 
(Causa latet, vis est notissima.) 

Ovm, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, ]. 287. (c. A.D. 7) 


9 
That which follows ever conforms to that 
which went before. (τὰ ἐξῆς ἀεὶ τοῖς 
προηγησαμένοις οἰκείως ἐπιγίνεται.) 
Marcus AURELIUS, Meditations. Bk. iv, sc. 45. 
(c. A.D. 174) 
A sufficient and effectual cause being granted, an 
answerable effect thereof is also granted. 
Sir Water Rarecn, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) Quoting Aristotle. 
The effect has its cause. 
Owen MerepitH (E. ΒΕ. Burwer-Lytton). 


Lucile. Pt. ii, canto iii, st. 8. (1860) 
10 


Sutch as the cause of every thing is, sutch 
wilbe the effect. 

GeEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 57. (1576) 
How is it possible that of an il cause, can come 
a good effect ? 

GeorcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 234. 


11 
To produce effects beyond the cause; which 
is indeed to make something out of nothing. 
Francis Rouse, The Heavenly University, x. 
143. (1639) 


12 

Thou art the cause, and most accursed effect. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITI, i, 2, 120. (1592) 

And now remains 

That we find out the cause of this effect; 

Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect defective comes by cause. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 100. (1600) 

After this, therefore on account of this. (Post 

hoc, ergo propter hoc.) False argument from 

cause to effect from mere precedence of circum- 

stance. 
Ricnarp WHaTELY, Elements of Logic, Ὁ. 135. 

(1826) 


CAUTION 
; See also Prudence 
4’ 
The over-cautious and industrious often prove 
losers. 

Babvlonion Talmud: Pesackim, fo. SOb. (c. 
450) Choboth Healebaboth (Preface) has: 
“The greatest caution is not to be over cau- 
tious.” And Isw Gasprror, Choice of Pearls 
No. 576, says: “Over-circumspection engen- 
ders loss.” 

Too much taking heed is loss. 
Hersrrt, Jacula Praudentum. No. 888. (1640) 
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He that is over-cautious will accomplish little. 

(Wer gar zu viel bedenkt, wird wenig leisten.) 

SCHILLER, Wilhelm Tell. Act iii, sec. 1, 1. 72. 

(1804) The French say, “Trop de précau- 

tion nuit” (Too much caution is harmful). 
See also under Timmirty. 


1 
Slowly, softly, if you wish to go far. (Pian 
piano, si va lontano.) 
CHarces CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 205. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
French say, “Pas ἃ pas on va loin” (Step 
by step one goes far). The Italians also say, 
“Chi va piano, va sano; chi va sano, va 
lontano” (He who goes slowly goes safely; 
he who goes safely goes far). 
2 
Be cautious as though you were standing on 
the brink of a precipice or walking on thin ice. 
Cuen, Book of Filial Duty, ἡ. 18. Quoting 
from Shiking (Book of Songs). c. 600 B.C. 
3 
They who are cautious and humble make but 
few ships. (Ee yok sat chee chea sun ee.) 
Conrvucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (c. 500 
B.¢.) Marshman, tr. Legge has it: “The 
cautious seldom err.” 
Excessive precaution does no harm. (Abundans 
cautela non nocet.) 
Sir Epwarp Coxe, Commentarie upon Little- 
ton. (1628) A legal maxim. 
He who turns to look a second time will lose 
nothing. (Hui t‘ou tsai k‘an, pu té shih san.) 
Wittiam Scarsoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1919. (1875) 
The lawyer’s maxim, ex abundante cautela. 
R. A. J. Watiinc, The Corpse with the Eerie 
Eye, p. 94. (1942) 


4 
Stand away from a horse’s heels. (Procul a 
pedibus equinis. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia, i, iti, 95. (1523) 

Take heed of an ox before, an ass behind, and a 
monk (or knave) on all sides. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1678) 
Take heed of The wrath of a mighty man, and 
the tumult of the people; Mad folk in a narrow 
place; A young wench, a prophetess, and a Latin- 
bred woman; A person marked, and a Widow 
thrice married; Foul dirty ways, and long sick- 
ness; Wind that comes in at a hole, and a recon- 
ciled Enemy; a step-mother; the very name of 
her sufficeth. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1146. (1640) 
Take heed of enemies reconciled, and of meat 
twice boiled. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 17. (1678) 
Take heed, girl, of the promise of a man; for it 
will run like a crab. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 493. 

(1855) From the Spanish. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, see under LOOK. 


δ 
Distrust and caution are the parents of se- 
curity. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Frawxiin, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1733. The Italians say, “La diffidenza é 
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la madre della sicurta” (Caution is the 
mother of security) ; the Germans, “Vorsicht 
ist die Mutter der Porzellankiste’” (Caution 
is the mother of the porcelain chest). 
Moltke’s motto was “Erst wiigen, dann wa- 
gen” (First weigh, then attempt), and a 
medieval Latin proverb points out that “Non 
de ponte cadit, qui cum sapientia vadit”’ 
(He does not fall from the bridge who walks 
with discrimination). A similar admonition 
is, “Take time in turning a corner.” 


6 
As wary as a blind Horse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 745. (1732) 
Wary is the word. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5421. 
A little wariness prevents great weariness. 
Ropert BLanp, Proverbs, ii, 110. (1814) 


7 
Know, one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 
And be with caution bold. 
Tuomas Gray, On the Death of a Favourite 
Cat, 1. 38. (c. 1747) 


8 
Take heede is a faire thing. 

Joun Heywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 

ARMIN, Nest of Ninnies, p. 29. (1608) 
Take heed is a good reed. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iii, sc. 2. (1599) CampEN, Re- 
mains, p. 312. (1605) Ray, Proverbs, p. 102. 
(1670) FuLrter, Gnomologia. No. 6315. 
(1732) 

Good take-heed doth surely speed. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 266. (1639) 

Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 
Good heed hath good hap. 

Witriam Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 719. (1681) 
Take good heed will surely speed. 
NaTHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Heed. (1736) 


9 
The way in which the icy blast would come 
down .. . was a “caution.” 

C. F. Horrman, Winter in the West, p. 234. 
(1835) A “caution” is something that staggers 
or astonishes. 

The way in which they kill pigs here is, to use 
a Yankee phrase, quite a caution. 

Freverick Marryat, Diary. Vol. i,p.236.(1839) 
He is, as his neighbors say, a “caution.” 

WILL1AM Brown, America, p. 21. (1849) 

His wife was what the Yankees call a “caution.” 

Mortimer Coins, The Vivian Romance, iii, 
2, 26. (1870) 


10 

He is safe from danger who even in safety 
takes precaution. (Caret periclo qui etiam 
cum est tutus cavet.) 

Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.130.(c.43 5.6.) 
A cautious mind is the half of wisdom. (Incertus 
animus dimidium est sapentiae.) 

Pustiusus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 320. 

How take precautions when heart seeks one thing 
and words another? (Quo caveas, cum animus 
aliud verba aliud petunt ?) 

Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 615. 
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1 
Measure thrice what thou buyest, and cut it 
but once. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1678) A 
shorter form is, “Measure thrice before you 
cut once.” The Italians say, ‘“Misura tre 
volte, e taglia una”; the Dutch, “Meet drie- 
maal eer gij eens snijd.) ) 

Measure thy cloth ten times; thou canst cut it 
but once. 

TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 75. (1852) A 
Russian proverb. 


2 

Each must take care of his coat and hat; 
Caution is needful, be sure of that. 

(Ko chao i mao; hsiao hsin wei yao,) 

WILLIAM ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1920. (1875) 
In a narrow road look out for a dagger. (Lu féng 
hsia ch‘u ποῖ fang chien.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1932. 
Never go to bed without a look at the kitchen. 
(Lin shui ch‘u fang tsou yi ‘hui.) 

ScarBoROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1947. To 

guard against fire. 
Deviate an inch and lose a thousand miles. (Ch‘a 
chih ‘hao li, shih chih ch‘ien 11.) 

ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1951. 
He wear strings on a felt hat. (Tai chan mao an 
shéng.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

Over cautious. 


1939. 


3 
Caution is the confidential agent of selfishness. 
Wooprow Wirson, Speech, at Chicago, 12 
Feb., 1909. 


CELIBACY 
See also Bachelor 
4 
There are sore troubles in the celibate life, 
but sorer is the futile watch which Jealous 
husbands keep. (Poenaeque graves in caelibe 
vita, | et gravior cautis custodia vana maritis. ) 
Ausonius, Eclogues. No. ii, 1. 6. (ας. α.Ὁ. 390) 
See Greck Anthology. Bk. ix, epig. 359. 
One was never married, and that's his hell; an- 
other is, and that’s his plague. 

Ronert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 4, subs. 7. (1621) 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures. 

SAMUEL JouNson, Works, xi, 74. (a. 1784) 
Marriage may often be a stormy lake, but 
celibacy is almost always a muddy horsepond. 

T. L. Peacock, Melincourt. Ch. 7. (1817) 


5 
Certainly, the best workes, and of greatest 
Merit for the Publike, have proceeded from 
the unmarried, or Childlesse Men. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Marriage and Single 

Life. (1612) 

The Noblest workes and Foundations have pro- 
ceeded from Childlesse Men. 

Bacon, Essays:Of Parents and Children.(1612) 
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6 
To trail a light harrow. 
WiLLiAM Carr, The Dialect of Craven, i, 213. 
(1828) Alluding to the comforts of celibacy. 
He trails a light harrow, his hat covers his family. 
C. C. Rosinson, Whitby Glossary, p. 79. 
(1855) A variant is, “When a man’s single, 
he carries all his troubles under one hat,” 
or “When a man’s single, he lives at his 
ease,” 


7 
Nothing is better than a celibate life. (Melius 
nil caelibe vita.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 88. (20 B.C.) 


8 
The most lightly burdened arrive first at the 
destination. 

SapI, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 9. (c. 1257) 
If Christians be forced to run races for their 
lives, the unmarryed have the advantage, lighter 
by many ounces. 

THomas FuLrer, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 

12. (1642) 
Strive to be the greatest Man in your Country, 
and you may be disappointed; Strive to be the 
best and you may succeed: He may well win 
the race that runs by himself. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
Space is ample east and west, 

But two cannot go abreast. 

R. W. Emerson, The Over-Soul. (a. 1867) 
The race is run by one and one and never by two 

and two. 

RuDYARD KIPLING, Tomlinson. (1891) 

Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 

Rupyarp ΚΙΡΙΙΝΟ, The Winners. (c. 1898) 
Who travels alone, without lover or friend. 
But hurries from nothing to nought at the end. 

ELta WHEELER Witcox, Reply to Kipling (c. 

1900) 
Who drags the fiery artist down? 
Who keeps the pioneer in town? 
Who hates to let the seaman roam? 
It is the wife. it is the home. 

CLARENCE Day, Jr., Wife and Home. (c. 1930) 
To be loved is to be hindered. 

Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 442 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


9 
Thrice-blessed they that master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 
But earthlier happy is the rose distill‘d, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin 
thorn, 
Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 1, 74. (1596) 
Mope away your lives in single retchidness. 
ArTemMuS Warp (C. F. Browne), The Shakers. 
re (1860) 


By persistently remaining single a man con- 
verts himself into a permanent public tempta. 
tion. 
Oscar πος, The Importance of Being Ear- 
mest. Act ii, (1895) 
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1 
I never married, and I wish my father never 
had. (μὴ γήμας" αἴϑε δὲ μηδ᾽ ὁ πατήρ.) 
ὕνκνονν, Epigram. (Greek Anthology. Bk. 
vii, No. 309.) 
I’m Smith of Stoke, aged sixty-odd, 
I've lived without a dame 
From youth-time on; and would to God 
My dad had done the same. 
Oey Harpy, Epitaph on α Pessimist. (a. 
1902 


2 
Eternal vigilance is the price of celibacy. 
Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack, p. 
104. (1906) 


CENSURE 
᾿ See also Criticism 
Every man’s censure is first moulded in his 
own nature. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1172. 
(1650) Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 351. 
(1855) 


4 
I lose my patience, and I own it too, 
When works are censur’d, not as bad, but 


new. 

(Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia 
crasse 

compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia 
nuper. ) 


Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1, 1. 76. (20 8.c.) 
Pope, tr., }. 115. 


I find the pain of a little censure, even when 
it is unfounded, is more acute than the pleas- 
ure of much praise. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. vii, p. 299. 
(c. 1800) 


6 
No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ‘scape. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 197. 
(1604) 


7 
The carping censures of the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iii, 5. 68. (1592) 
A Carper can cavil at any thing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 33. (1732) 


8 

Censure’s to be understood 

Th’ Authentick mark of the Elect. 
Swirt,Ode to the Athenian Society St.4.(1691) 


CERBERUS 


9 
These realms huge Cerberus makes ring with 
his triple-throated baying... . To him the 
seer flung a morsel drowsy with honey and 
drugged meal. He, opening his triple throat 
in ravenous hunger, catches it when thrown 
and, with monstrous frame relaxed, sinks to 
earth and stretches his bulk over all the den. 
Vero, Aencid. Bk. vi, 1. 417. (19 5.c.) Hence, 
“A Ρ to Cerberus,” to stop his mouth and 
keep him quiet for a moment. 
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If I can give that Cerberus a sop, I shall be at 
rest for one day. 

Witt1aM Concreve, Love for Love. Act i, sc. 

4, 1.17. (1695) 
To Cerberus they give a Sop 
His triple-barking Mouth to Stop. 

JONATHAN Swirt, On Poetry, }. 213. (1733) 
T must give the Cerberus a sop, I suppose. 

SAMUEL Footer, The Nabob. Act i. (1773) 

I will throw down a napoleon, as a sop to 
Cerberus. 

Horace Smita, Gaieties and Gravities. (1825) 
Give Cerberus a non-employment wage, the dog 
is hungry. 

Horace Grecory,New York,Cassandra.(1933) 
She had offered it as a sop to Cerberus. 

MARGERY ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, p. 82. 


(1940) 
ὃ CEREMONY 
1 
Ceremony is not Civility; nor Civility Cere- 
mony. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1752. 


11 
A Man without Ceremony had need of great 
Merit in its Place. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 315. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1745. 


Ceremony keeps up all things. 
4198} SELDEN, Table Talk: Ceremony. (c. 1650) 
ΊῚ 


I never stood on ceremonies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, fi, 2, 13. (1601) 
I never stand upon ceremony. 
,Jine Austen, Northanger Abbey. Ch. 8. (1798) 
\ 


The sauce to meat is Ceremony. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 36. (1605) 


CERTAINTY 


15 
That’s certain as death and hay-fever. 
Prarie Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) See 
also under Sure. 


1 

Never take anything for granted. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Dispaz1i, Speech, 5 Oct., 1864 
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An engagement ain’t always a lead-pipe cinch. 
O. Henry, The Sphinx Apple. (1907) 
It was a dead cert. 
F. W. Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 238. 
(1941) 


Positive men err most of any men. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3900.(1732) 
Positiveness is an Evidence of poor Judgment. 
THoMAS FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 3901.(1732) 
To be positive: to be mistaken at the top of 
one’s voice. 
-« Ὁ Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


I will maintain it before the whole world. (Je 
le soutiendrai devant tout le monde.) 
Mottkrz, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Act fv, 
sc. 3. (1670) 


CERTAINTY 


1 
Supposing is good, but finding out is better. 
Mark Twain, In Eruption, p. 324. (1907) 
Quoted as a favorite maxim of his. 


II—Certainty and Uncertainty 


2 
What is more unwise than to mistake uncer- 
tainty for certainty, falsehood for truth? 
(Quid enim stultius quam incerta pro certis 
habere, falsa pro veris?) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. xix, sec. 68. (44 B.C.) 


3 
Certainty is the mother of Quietness and Re- 
pose; and Incertainty the cause of variance 
and contentions. . 
Sir Epwarp Coke, Commentarie upon Little- 
ton, iii, 302. (1628) 


4 

He is a fool who leaves certainties for uncer- 
tainties. (νήπιος, ὅστις ἕτοιμα λιπὼν ἀνέτοιμα 
διώκει.) 


Hesiop, Fragments. (c. 800 8.C.) Frag. 18, p. 
278, Loeb. Quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia. 
Sec. 505D. 

We lose certainties whilst we seek uncertainties. 
(Certa mittimus, dum incerta petimus.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, }. 685. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Who that leaueth surety and leaneth vnto chaunce, 
Whan fooles pype, by auctoritee he maie daunce. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
He that leaves certainty and sticks to chance, 
When fools pipe, he may dance. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 68. (1670) 
FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 6439. (1732) 

I would not advise you to neglect a certainty 
for an uncertainty. 

Mary Wortrey Montacu, Letters. Let. 82. 
(1711) 

It is no wise man that will quit a certainty for 
an uncertainty. 

SAMUEL Jonson, The Idler. No. 57. (1758) 

Never quit certainty for hope. 
H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, p.7.(1855) 
A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH, 
see under Birov. 


δ 
The difference between certainly and perhaps 
is not much after all. (‘Wei chi ‘yu ‘o siang 
ἢ ἢ chi ho.) 
Lao-tsze, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtuc). 
Sec. 20. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


The conviction of certainty is a sure proof 
of nonsense and extreme uncertainty. (La per- 
suasion de la certitude est un certain tes- 
moignare de folie et d’incertitude extreme.) 
Montaiane, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


7 
The only certainty is that nothing is certain. 
(Solum certum nihil esse certi.) 

Puy tHe Ecore, Naturalis Historia. (a. 0. 77) 
As quoted by Monrarong. Bk. fi, ch. 14. 
The French say, “Rien n'est εὖτ que la chose 
incertaine.” 
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Nothing is more certain than incertainties. 

RICHARD BARNFIELD, The Shepherd’s Content. 

St. 11. (1594) 
There is nothing certain in this life. (No hay 
cosa segura en esta vida.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 15. (1605) 
Nothing is so certain as the unexpected. 

CHARLES LowE, Prince Bismarck. Ch. 9. (1885) 

MACLAREN, Expositor’s Bible: Ephestans. 
(1909) 
There is a proverb that “nothing is certain but 
the unforeseen,” and in fact few things turn out 
as we expect them. 

J. A. Froupe, Oceana. Ch. 7. (1886) 

There is nothing certain to happen, says the 
proverb, but the unforeseen. 

MACcLaREN, Expositor’s Bible: Matthew. (1905) 
The only certain thing is that there is nothing 
uncertain. 

O. Henry, The Venturers. (1910) 

Nothing is certain but uncertainty. 
Bernarp SHaw, Back to Methuselak. Act i. 
(1921) 


CHAIN 
See also Fetters 


8 
The cord breaketh at the last by the weakest 
pull. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions and 

Troubles.(1612) Quoted as a Spanish proverb 
The thread breaks where it is weakest. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1740) 
No chain is stronger than its weakest link. 

Conan Dovyie, The Affair of the Porlock 

Letter. (1887) Howre, Murder for Christ- 
mas, p. 122. (1941) 
The weakness of even one link in the chain is 
fatal to the strength of the whole. 

W. M. Ramsay, The Expositor, 7 Jan.. 1908 
The strength of a chain is no greater than its 
weakest link. 

BERNARD SHaw, Misalliance, p. 89. (1910) 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Ione ΘΉΒΙΒΕΕ, A Body for Bill, Ὁ. 298. (1947) 


9 
Chayns of Gold, bynd more strongly then 
those of yron. 
Srerano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii. 
p. 94. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Chains of Gold are stronger than Chains of Iron 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1079.(17%7) 
FETTERS OF GOLD, see under FETTERS. 


10 
Make ye fast from heaven a chain of gold. 
(σεφὴν χρυσείην ἐξ οὐρανόθεν.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. viii, 1. 19. (c. 850 B.c.) The 
full text is, “Make ve fast from heaven a 
chain of gold, and lay ye hold thereof, all 
ye gods and goddesses; yet could ye not drag 
to earth from out of heaven Zeus the counsel- 
lor most high. not though ve labored sore 
But whenso I were minded to draw of a 
ready heart, then with earth-itself should 
I draw you and with sea withal. . . . By so 
much am I above gods and above men.” 
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Homer by “the golden chain” refers to nothing 
else than the sun, and means that so long as the 
heavens and the sun go round everything exists 
and is preserved, among both gods and men, but 
if the motion should stop, as if bound fast, every- 
thing would be destroyed. 

PLato, Theaetetus. Sec. 153}. (c. 390 B.C.) 
It is not true, as I think, that the generations 
of mankind were let down from high heaven by 
some golden chain. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ii, 1. 1153. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 

The Homeric chain. (Sa chaine Homericque.) 
RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iti, ch. 3. (1545) 
And this is that Homer’s golden chain, which 
reacheth down from heaven to earth, by which 
every creature is annexed, and depends on his 

Creator. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. i, mem. 1, subs. 2. (1621) Refer- 
ring to God's love for the world. 

Now lately Heaven and Earth, another World 
Hung o’er my Realm, link’d in a golden Chain. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 1004. (1667) 
And fast by, hanging in a golden Chain, 

This pendent world, in bigness as a Starr 
Of smallest Magnitude close by the Moon. 

Mu.ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 1051. 
There is a Chain let down from Jove, 
But fasten’d to his Throne above; 

So strong, that from the lower End, 

They say, all human Things depend: 

This Chain, as Antient Poets hold, 

When Jove was Young, was made of Gold. 

Swit, Prometheus, 1. 31. (1724) 


1 
Now, from my soul, I hug these welcome 
chains. 
Epwarp Younc, Busiris. Act v, sc. 1. (1719) 
Servitude that hugs her chains. 
Σ ΤΉΟΜΑΒ Gray, Ode for Music. (1769) 


Old chains gall less than new. 
Unxnown, The Spectator, 12 Jan., 1907. 
Men rattle their chains to show that they are free. 
Uwxnowwn. An English proverb. 


CHALE 


3 

I talk to you of garlic, and you talk of onions. 
(Ego tibi de aliis loquor, tu respondes de 
cepis. ) 

Exusmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 35. 
(1508) Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 100, 
quotes this as “Ego de caseo loquor, tu de 
creta respondes” (I talk of cheese, you of 
chalk), evidently to bring it more ΠΟῪ 
into line with the English proverb. I spea 
of one thing, you reply with something 
wholly irrelevant. 

You talke of chalke, and we of cheese. 

James Massz, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 212. (1631) 


4 
Chalke is na sheares. 

Davip Fencuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 26. 
(1494) From taflors who mark their cloth 
with chalk before they cut ft. A thing may 
be , but never executed. ; 


CHALK 


δ 
Making black of white, Chalk of Cheese. 
STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse: To 
the Reader. (1579) See under BLAacx. 


6 
Lo, how they feignen chalk for chese! 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 17. 
(1393) 
And thus ful ofte chalk for chese 
He changeth with ful litel cost. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 2346. 
They take chalk for cheese, as the saying is. 
NICHOLAS GRIMALD, Cicero’s Three Books of 
Duties: Preface. (1556) 


Your factories . . . go ahead on the English 
a long chalk. 
T.C.Hatrurton, The Clockmaker,p.26.(1837) 
Sir Alured’s steed was by a long chalk the best. 
R. H. Barwam, Ingoldsby Legends: St. Rom- 
wold. (1840) 
The Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk. 
Tuomas De Quincey, System of the Heavens. 
(c. 1850) 


8 
As though I could not discern cheese from 
chalk. 
Hucu Latimer, Remark. (c. 1550) See Foxe, 
Book of Martyrs, iii, 413. 
Thoughe I have no learning, yet I know chese 
from chalke. 
Unknown, John Bon and Mast Person, |. 152. 
(c. 1550) See Haztitt, Eurly English Poetry, 
iv, 15. 
As the proverb is, They know not Chaffe from 
Corne, or Chalke from Cheese. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 49. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
“You think yourself a clever fellow, I know, 
Scott."—“Ay! I’m fairish; I can tell chalk fro’ 
cheese.” 
5 CHARLOTTE BrontB, Shirley. Ch. 5. (1849) 


No more like together than is chalk to coals. 

Sm Tuomas More, English Works, p. 674. 

(a. 1535) 
This definition agreeth as well with your key, as 
Chalke and Cheese. 

Rosert Barnes, Works (1573), p. 258. (1541) 
As a lyke to compare in taste, chalke and cheese, 
Or a lyke in colour to deeme ynke and chalke. 

Jouw Heywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Do not these thynges differ as muche as chalcke 
and chese? 

Ricuarp SHACKLOCK, Hatchet of Heresies. 

(1565) 
Tom is no more like thee, than Chalke like Cheese. 

SAMUEL Rowtanns, The Letting of Humours 

Blood, vi, 78. (1600) 
As analogous as Chalk and Cheese, or a Cat and 
a Cartwheel. 

Perer Mortrevx, tr.,Rabelais. Bk.v.ch.16.(1708) 

No more to be compared to him than chalk to 


cheese. 
Watter Scorr, Woodstock. Ch. 24. (1826) 
We're as different as chalk from cheese. 
ἘΠ pam Marylebone Miser. Ch. 6. 
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Her sister had been as different from her as chalk 
from cheese, or rather as cheese from chalk. 
F. B. Youno, A Man About the House, p. 14. 


(1942) 
CHANCE 
See also Accident, Fortune, Gambling, 
Hap, Luc 


Chances is beloved of Art, and Art of Chance. 
(τέχνη τύχην ἔστερξε καὶ τύχη τέχνην.) 
AGATHON, Fragments. (c. 415 B.c.) Quoted 
by ArisToTLe, Nicomachean Ethics, vi, 4, 5. 
We cry, though it seems to our dearest of foes, 
“God, give us another chance.” 
RicHarp Burton, Song of the Unsuccessful. 
(1900) 


Chances fights ever on the side of the prudent. 

(πᾶσιν yap εὐφρονοῦσι συμμαχεῖ τύχη.) 
EuRIPIDES, Peirithous. Frag. (c. 420 Β.6.) 

Adapted. 

Chance usually favors the prudent. (Le hasard 

est ordinairement heureux pour l’-homme pru- 

dent.) 

: JosepH Jousert, Pensées. No. 147. (1810) 


A wise man turns chance into good fortune. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 475. (1732) 

Chance is a Dicer. 

᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1080. 


His owne chaunce no man knoweth 
But as Fortune it on him throweth. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vi, 1. 
1569. (1390) Hence: You never know your 
luck. 


6 

He that leaveth nothing to Chance will do 

few things ill, but he will do very few things. 
Lorn HaLirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, p. 247. 


6 

Chances rule men and not men chances. 
συμφοραὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἄρχουσι καὶ οὐκὶ 
ὥνθρωποι τῶν συμφορέων.) 


Herovotus, History. Bk. vii,sec.49.(c.445 B.C.) 
Chance rules; in this life no man can call his life 
his own. (Fors dominatur; | neque vita ulli pro- 
pria in vita est.) 

Accrus, Medea. Frag. 411, Loeb. (c. 140 B.c.) 
Chance rules all things. (Fors omnia regere.) 

Satiust,Bellum lugurthinum.Ch.51.(c.40 B.C.) 
Chance rules all. (Fors omnia versat.) 

VeroiL, Eclogwes. Ἐς]. ix, 1. 5. (37 B.C.) 
aco everywhere has power. (Casus ubique 
valet 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 425. (c. 1 B.c.) 
Chance, disposer of all things human and divine. 
ἰ con humanarum divinarumque potestas | 

ors 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 120. (c. A.D. 60) 
How Chance whirls round the affairs of men! 
(Quant! casus humana rotant!) 

Sennca, Hippolytus, |. 1123. ν A.D. 60) 

Blind chance sweeps the world along. (Cum caeco 
rapiantur saecula casu.) 

Lucan, De Bello Cheili Bk.vii, 1.446.(c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
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Chance is another master. (Magister alius casus.) 

PLINY THE ELper, Naturalis Historia. (A.D. 77) 
Chance and whim govern the world. (La fortune 
et ’humeur gouvernent Je monde.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 435. (1665) 
There is a master who, without an effort, sur- 
passes us all, and that master is chance. 

3 Ewite Gaporiau, Le Dossier 113. Ch. 11.(1867) 


A leap-frog chance. 
Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act i. (1614) 
He didn’t have no more chance than a rabbit. 
RinG LARDNER, Haircut. (1926) 
You haven’t got a Manchurian’s chance. 

OcpEN NasH, Suppose 1 Darken Your Door. 
(1935) Α variation of “a Chinaman’s 
chance.” “As little chance as a snowball in 
hell” is another proverbial comparison. 

She hadn’t a Chinaman’s chance. 
DorotHy DIsNEy,Crimson Friday,p.206.(1943) 


8 

What Chance has made yours is not really 
yours. (Non est tuum, fortuna quod fecit 
tuum.) 


Lucitivs. (c. 140 B.c.) As quoted by SENECA, 
Ad Lucilium, viii, 10 


4 

Chance contrives better than we ourselves. 

(Tavroparoy ἡμῶν καλλίω βουλεύεται.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. (c. 300 B.c.) Quoted 

by Montaigne, bk. i, ch. 33, as the saying 
of an ancient Greek who had thrown a stone 
at a dog and missed it, but killed his step- 
mother. The French is, “1,8 fortune a meilleur 
avis que nous.” 


10 
That Power Which erring men call Chance. 
Joun MI tron, Comus, 1. 587. (1634) 
Chance is a nickname of Providence. (Le basard 
est un sobriquet de la Providence.) 
CuaAMFort, Afaxames ct Pensées. (c. 1700) 
The ancients . . . exalted Chance into a divinity 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
Chance is perhaps the pseudonym of God, when 
he did not wish to sign. (Le hasard c’est peut- 
étre le pseudonyme de Dieu, quand 1] ne veut 
pas signer.) 
ANATOLE France, Le Jardin d’Epicure, p. 132. 
(1897) 
A Frenchman named Chamfort, who should have 
known better, once said that chance was a nick- 
name for Providence. 
sen AMBLER,A Coffin for Dimi#trios,p.3.(1939) 


Iti is no wonder, says an old writer, that chance 
has such power over us, since we live by 
chance. (Ce n'est pas merveille, ce dict un 
ancien, que le hazard puisse tant sur nous, 
puisque nous vivons par hazard.) 

gO Ntaene, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1580) 


Al the affairs of men hang by a slender thread. 
and sudden chance ruins what once was strong. 
(Omnia sunt hominum tenui pendentia filo, | 
et subito casu quae valuere, ruunt.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 3, 1. 35. (a.p. 13) 
SworD or DAMOCLES, see under SworD. 
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1 

Some chippes of sorry chaunce did light in 
the heape of his happynesse. 

᾿ GeEorcE ΡΈΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, 1. 142. (1576) 


This is the plain truth: every one ought to 
keep a sharp eye for the main chance. (Vera 
dico: ad su6m quemque hominem quaestum 
esse aequomat callidum.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, 1. 186. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Lette mee ¢’.ande to the maine chaunce. 

Joun Lyxy, Euphues (Arber), p. 104. (1579) 
Always have an eye to the mayne. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 430. 
“Let's make haste away, and look unto the 
mein —‘Main chance, father, you meant.” 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 1, 208. (1590) 
Have a care o’ the main chance. 

SAMUEL BuTier, Hudibras, ii, ti, 502. (1663) 
(It is] essential to provide for the main chance. 

James Howe t, Letters, 6 Jan., 1625. 

Tis good to have an eye to the main chance. 
B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Eye. (1699) 
Look to the main chance. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) 
Be careful still of the main chance, my son. 

Jonn Dryoen, tr., Perstus’ Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 
158. (1693) 

But ever with Prudence takes care of the Main. 

JonatHan Swrrt, On Psyche, 1. 8. (1731) 

Her dad kept a sharp eye out for the main chance. 
J. S. Ross, Streaks of Squatter Life. (1846) 
[Defoe] was a man of business... with a 

shrewd eye to the main chance. 

Wittiam Minto, Daniel Defoe, Ὁ. 133. (1879) 
It takes his mind off the main chance. 

Bernarp SHaw, Misalliance, p. 12. (1910) 

Iris was a gold-digger with an eye for the main 
chance. 

Perer Cneney, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 64. 

(1941) 
He always had an eye to the main chance. 

F. W. Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p 2. 
(1941) Innes, Appleby on Ararat, Ὁ. 211. 
(1941) THavyer, Hoallowe’en Homicide, Ὁ. 
120. (1941) 


All chance direction, which thou canst not see. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, t. 290. (1733) 
4 


The Postmaster is a poor chance, a rough. 
coarse looking creature. 
Anne Royvalt, A Southern Tour, i, 62. (1830) 


5 
Something must be left to chance. 
W. C. Russe11, Overdue. Ch. 2. (1903) Quoted 
as “a condition of Lord Nelson’s tactics.” 


6 
Blind and rash is he who lets chance lead 
him. (Caeca est temeritas quae petit casum 
ducem. ) 

Senuca, Agamemnon, |. 145. (c. A.D. 60) 
He who trusts all Things to Chance, makes a 
Lottery of his Life. 

THOMAS FuLtex, Gnromologia. No. 2407.(1732) 
LEAVE CERTAINTY FOR CHANCE, see CERTAINTY 
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7 
Whom chance often passes by, it finds at last. 


(Quem saepe transit casus, aliquando invenit.) 
Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 328. (c. A.D. 60) 
Everything may happen. (Omnia fieri possent.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.Ixx, sec.9.(a. A. D. 65) 
A chance may win that by mischance was lost. 
Rosert SOUTHWELL, Times Go by Turns. (c. 
1590) 


8 
If chance will have me king, why, chance may 
crown me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 3, 143. (1606) 
We profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, iv, 4, 550. 
(1610) 


9 
By chance, as the man killed the devil. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


10 

Whatever chance may bring, we will bear it 
philosophically. (Quod fors feret feremus 
aequo animo. ) 

green, Phormio, 1. 138. (161 B.C.) 


How often things occur by the merest chance, 
which we dared not even hope for! (Quam 
saepe forte temere | eveniunt quae non audeas 
optare!) 

Terence, Phormio, 1. 757. (161 B.c.) 
A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs. 
᾿ς OMEN, Seasons: Summer, 1. 1286. (1727) 


A considerable quantity is expressed by “a 
smart chance”; and our hostess at Madison 
said there was a smart chance of Yankees in 
that village. 
Davin Tuomas, Travels in the West, Ὁ. 230. 
(1819) 
“Smart chance” for good deal, large quantity. 
ΑΌΙΕΙ, SHerwoop, Gazetteer of Georgia, Ὁ. 139. 
(1827) 
He did have. . 
field-niggers. 
WILuiaAM Gitmore Simms, Guy Rivers, p. 99. 
(1834) 
I have fed a heap [οἱ corn] to my cattle and got 
a right smart chance left. 
ALBERT Deane Ricuarpson, Beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, p. 132. (1867) 


1 
Through divers mishaps, through so many 
perilous chances. (Per varios casus, per tot 
discrimina rerum.) 


Go Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 204. (19 5.ο.) 


Chance and valor are blended in one. (Fors 
et virtus miscentur in unum.) 
eau νὰν, Aeneid. Bk, xii, 1. 714. (19 B.C.) 


Use thou thy chance. (Utere sorte tua.) 
Vexcit, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 932. (19 B.C.) 

Grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. Pt, Ixiv. (1850) 


. a smart chance of lands and 


CHANGE 


—_ 


He [seized] the skirts of happy chance. 
R. A. J. Waritinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 244. (1943) 


1 
Chance is a word void of sense; nothing can 
exist without a cause. 
ΝΌΣΤΑΙΒΕ, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Hasard. 
(1764) 
To a sensible man, there is no such thing a> 
chance. (Fiir den Verniinftigen Menschen giebt 
gar keinen Zufall.) 
Lupwic TikEck, Fortunat. (c. 1826) 
Things do not happen in this world—they are 
brought about. 
Witt H. Hays, Speech, during campaign of 
1918. See New York American, 10 Dec., 1922. 


2 
Ye stond to yure cheance. 

Unxnown, Land of Cokaygne, 184. (c. 1295) 
Stand to thy chaunce. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 86. (1579) 
I'll take my chance. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, i, 1, 151. (1595) 
You must take your chance. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 1, 

38. (1596) 

We must take the chance. 

TENNYSON, The Princess, iii, 127. (1847) 


CHANGE 
See also Variety 


3 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of 
men. 
MatTrHew Arnoip, A Question. (1877) 


4 
The changes and chances of this mortal life. 
Book of Common Prayer: Collects, ii. (1548) 
Change of fortune is the lot of life. 
H.G.Bonun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.336.( 1855) 


5 
When it is not necessary to change, it is neces- 
sary not to change. 

Lucius Cary, 4 Discourse on the Infallthiity 
of the Church of Rome. (1660) 

6 

To wander from Zeca to Mecca, and from 
pail to bucket, as the saving is. (Andar de 
Ceca y Meca, y de zoca en colodra, como 
dicen.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, Pt. i, ch. 18. (1605) 
The Zeca was the holy p'ace in the Mosque 
at Cordova and. with the western Masiems, 
ranked next to Mecca as a goal for pilgrims. 
“To go from pillar to post,” or “from bad 
to worse.” 

So when a raging fever burns, 
We shift from side to side by turns; 
And ‘tis a poor relief we gain 
To change the place, but keep the pain. 
wr oo Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 146 
1707 
There is a certain relief in change, even though 
it be from bad to worse; as I have found in 
travelling in a stage-coach, that it is often a com- 
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fort to shift one’s position and be bruised in a 
new place. 
WASHINGTON Irvinc, Tales of a Traveller: 
Preface. (1824) 


7 
Man changes often, but gets better seldom. 
(Man aendert sicht oft, und bessert sich sel- 
ten.) 
CHARLES Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 305. (1856) A German proverb. 


8 
Men seyn, ‘‘What may ever laste?” 
CHAUCER (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. iii, }. 
1147. (c. 1383) 


9 

Only the very wisest and the very stupidest 

never change. 

Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. xvii, ch. 3. (c. 500 

B.c.) GoL_psMiItTH, Citizen of the World, No. 
123, quotes Confucius as saying, ‘““They must 
often change who would be constant in 
happiness or wisdom.” See also EMERSON, 
under CONSISTENCY. 


10 
I have put the change upon her. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Double Dealer. Act 
v, sc. 17.(1693) I have deceived or misled her. 
He put the Change upon the unthinking Senate. 
EoMUNbD HICKERINGILL,Priest-Craft,i,51.(1705) 
oe se iee put the change on me as easy as you 
think. 
Water Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 3. (1821) 


11 
We shall all be changed, In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye. (πάντες δὲ 
ἀλλαγησόμεθα, ἐν ἀτόμῳ, ἐν ῥιπῇ ὀφθαλμοῦ.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 51-52 
(Α. Ὁ. 57) The Vulgate is, “Omnes immutabi- 


mur. In momento, in ictu oculi.” 
12 


Even ... as ye chop and change. 
MILES COVERDALE, Confutation of Standish. 
(1540) 
From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop 
and change degree. 
Henry Howarp, Eart or Surrey, How No 
Age is Content. (c. 1540) 
Q. who would trust this world ... That... 
chops and changes ev’ry minute. 
Francis Quarces, Emblems, i, 9. (1635) 


13 
If he’s a change. give me a constancy 


Dickens, Dombey ὦ Son. Bk. i, ch. 18. (1848) 
14 


Change is inevitable in a progressive country. 
Change is constant. 
ἘΒΕΝΤΑΜΙΝ ὈΙΒΈΆΛΕΥΙ, Speeck, 20 Oct., 1867 


Change in everything is sweet. (μεταβολὴ 
πάντων» γλυκύ.) 

ΕὙΒΙΡΙΌΕΒ, Orestes, |. 234. (c. 410 8.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 63, with the 
Latin, “Iucunda rerum omnium vicissitudo,” 
who quotes ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, i, 11, 20. 
where the proverb is repeated. Included hy 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Eraseri:, 
fo. 24, with the rendering, “Chaunge of 
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thynges is pleasaunt,” and the comment, 
“Where shyft of thynges is not, mans mynde 
anone shall waxe wery and dul. . . . Noth- 
ynge can be so swete, but shall be abhorred, 
yf it be any long whil used.” 
Change is generally pleasing to the rich. (Plerum- 
que gratae divitibus vices.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 29, 1. 13. (23 8.6.) 
Changes are lightsome and fools like them. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 98. (1902) 


1 

Who changeth state, changeth conditions. 

(Chi muta stato, muta conditione.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 

2 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 

I never saw an oft-transplanted tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 

HENnERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 329. (1869) 
Two flittings are as bad as a fire. 
Francis Grose, A Provincial Glossary: Flit. 
(1790) 
An elephant moves when eating, a house eats 
when moving. 

P. Percivat, Tamil Proverbs. No. 879. (1842) 
Three flittings, they say, is equal to a fire; but 
a “thorough repair” is equal to three fires. 

Jane Weisn Carty e, Letters, 25 Sept., 1852. 

The French say, “Trois déménagements val- 
ent un incendie’; the Germans, ‘‘Dreimal 
umgezogen ist einmal abgebrannt.” 
They belonged to what Abigail Adams called the 
mobility. 

Jenny Battovu, Period Piece, p. 31. (1940) 

They were always moving. 
See also Stone: ROLLING STONE. 


3 
Take your change out of that! 
Jonn Gat, Lawrie Todd. Bk. iv, ch. 11. (1830) 
Take your revenge. 
I should certainly have “taken my change” out 
of the airs she continually gave herself. 
Tuomas DeQuincey, Secret Societies. (1847) 


4 
Chaunge of pasture makth fat calues. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Fut.er, Gnomologia. No. 1081. (1732) 
To morrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. 
Jouw Murton, Lycidas, |. 193. (1637) Often 
misquoted “to fresh fields.” 
Rouse departed to fresh woods and pastures new. 
J. J. Conntncton, Four Defences, Ὁ. 147.(1940) 


δ 
He changes squares into circles. (Mutat 
quadrata rotundis. ) 

Horace. E pisties. Bk. i, epis. i, 1. 100. (20 8. c.) 


6 
I am not what I once was under the reign of 
kindly Cynara. (Non sum qualis eram bonae 
| sub regno Cinarae. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iv. ode 1, 1. 3. (23 ac.) 
Title of poem by Ernest Dowson. 
Presume not that I am the thing I was. 
Smaxesprars. I] Henry IV, v, 5. 60. (1598) 
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Nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 6. (1600) 
I am not what I have been; what I should be. 
Joun Home, Douglas. Act ii, sc. 1. (1756) 
I am not now That which I have been. 
Bryon, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 185. (1812) 
Do not think that years leave us and find us the 
same! 
Owen MEREDITH (E. R. BuLwer-Lytton), 
Lucile. Pt. ii, canto ii, sec. 3. (1860) 


7 

The more it changes, the more it’s the same 
thing. (Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme 
chose. ) 

ALPHONSE Karr, Les Guépes: Les Femmes, 
Jan., 1849. Edition Levy, vi, 304. In 1885, 
in the preface of a brochure entitled Afes- 
steurs les Assassins, a reprint of one published 
in 1864, Karr lamented, “Of all that I have 
written, if anything survives me, it will be 
two little phrases, three lines in all, very 
light baggage (deux petites phrases com- 
posant trois lignes ἃ elles deux, bagage bien 
léger). One of the phrases was “Plus sa 
change,” the other, “Abolissons la peine de 
mort mais que messieurs les assassins com- 
mencent.” 

Changes from Tweedledum to Tweedledee: “plus 
ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 

BERNARD SHAW, The Revolutionist’s Handbook. 
Sec. 1. (1903) 

The more it changes, the more it is the same, this 
accursed case. 

H.C. Bawey, Mr. Fortune Objects: The Lone 
Dinner. (1920) 


8 

To pretend to change anyone is an illusion: 
he picks up his first trail at the first occasion. 
(Prétendre ainsi changer est une illusion: | 
L’on reprend sa premiére trace | A la premiére 
occasion. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii. fab. 9. (1694) 

9 

It is as ordinary to see a man change his tastes 
as it is extraordinary to see him change his 
inclinations. (If est aussi ordinaire de voir 
changer les gofits, qu'il est extraordinaire de 
voir changer les inclinations. ) 

La RocueroucatLo, Maximes. No, 252. (1665) 
F. G. Stevens renders this, “Change of dis- 
position is as rare as change of pursuit is 
common.” 


10 
One change always leaves the way prepared 
for the introduction of another. (Sempre una 
mutazione lascia l’addentellato per la edi- 
ficazione dell’altra.) 

MAcHtAvetti, Jl Principe. Ch. 2. (1513) 


11 
We have changed all that. (Nous avons changé 
tout cela.) 

Mo.tikre, Le Medicin Malgré Lui. Act il, se. 
4. (1666) Sganarelle, the pretended physician, 
tells a patient that his liver is on the left 
side and his heart on the right. The patient 
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protests that this is contrary to what he 
has always understood; he thought the heart 
was on the left and the liver on the right. 
“Qui,” says Sganarelle, “cela étoit autrefois 
ainsi, mais nous avons changé tout ccla” 
(Yes, it used to be that way, but we have 
changed all that). 


1 

All great changes make the state totter. 

(Toutes grandes mutations esbranlent I’estat.) 
MOonrAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 


2 
Changes never answer the end. 

Rocer Nortu, Examen, p. 352. (1740) 
3 
Nature loves to change the fashion of her 
laws. (Natura . . . permutatas gaudet habere 
vices. ) 

PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 90. (c. A.D. 60) 
Nature’s mighty law is change. 

Burns, Let Not Women E’er Complain. (1794) 


4 
The common saying is, the chaunge is seldome 
made for the better. 

GEORGE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 246. (1576) 
It is a maxim here [at Venice], handed down 
from generation to generation, that change breeds 
more mischief from its novelty than advantage 
from its utility. 

Hester Lyncn P10zz1, Observations on a 

Journey through Italy. (1789) 


5 
All things make room for others and nothing 
remains still, (πάντα χωρεῖ καὶ οὐδὲν μένει.) 

HERACLEITUS, Maxim. (c. 500 B.c.) As quoted 

by Prato, Cratylus, sec. 402A. RocErs, Stu- 
dents’ History of Philosophy, p. 15, quotes 
Heracleitus as saying, ‘There is nothing 
permanent except change.” 
Human affairs are always changing for better or 
worse. (Semper in advorsa mutantur.) 
SaLLust, Bellum = lugurthinum. Ch. 104 (c. 
40 B.C.) 
All things change, nothing perishes. 
mutantur, nibil interit.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xv, |. 165. (A.D 7) 
There is nothing in the whole world which keeps 
its form. (Nihil est toto, quod perstet, in orbe.) 

Ovio, Metamorphoses. Bk. xv, }. 177. 
Everything changes. Thou thyself art under- 
going a continuous change. (πάντα ἐν μεταβολῇ) 

Marcus Aureius, Meditations. Bk. ix, sec. 

19. (c. A.D. 174) 
All things change and we change with them. 
(Omnia mutantur nos et mutamur in illis.) 
Lotnarre I or Germany, attr., Apotkegm. 
(c. 840) See Borsonius, Deliciae Poctarum 
Germanorum, i, 585. A second line is some- 
times added, “Astra regunt homines, sed 
regit astra Deus” (The stars rule men, but 
God rules the stars). The two verses are 
printed as “common and very true words of 
wisdom (dicteria)” in the preface of Cer- 
LarIus, Harmonia Macrocosmica. (1661) 
The usual form of the proverb is given, how- 
ever, by RapHart Horinsnep, Chronicle, fo. 
99B (1577), “Tempora mutantur nos et 


(Omnia 


mutamur in illis’ (Times change and we 

change with them). It is quoted in this form 

by JoHNn Owen, Epigrammata, i, 58. (1624) 
Times change and men deteriorate. (Tempura 
mutantur et homines deteriorantur.) 

Unxnown, Gesta Romanorum. Tale x. (c.1440) 
But times do change and move continually: 

So nothing here long standeth in one stay: 
Wherefore, this lower world who can deny 
But to be subject still to Mutabilitie ? 
EDMUND SPENSER, Mutabilitie. Canto ii, st. 47. 
(c. 1596) 
All things change them to the contrary. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv,5,90.(1594) 
Nought may endure but mutability. 

P. B. SHeLtrey, Mutability. St. 4. (c. 1822) 
To live is to change, and to be perfect is to have 
changed often. 

J.H. NEwman, Christian Doctrine, p.40.(1845) 
O visionary world, condition strange, 

Where naught abiding is but only Change. 
J. R. Lowe._, Commemoration Ode. (1865) 
All things must change 
To something new, to something strange. 

H. W. LoncreLtow, Keramos, |. 32. (1877) 
Times change and people change their ideas. 

C. W. Grarton, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 

Rope, p. 121. (1943) 


Once change a thing, to get it back to its 
pristine state isn’t easy. (Res mutata, in 
pristinum statum, redire non facile potest.) 
PONTANUS, Collectio Proverbtorum, p. 184. 
(1778) “You can’t unscramble eggs.” 


7 
Change of women makes bald knaves. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 45. (1678) 
Changing Countries or Beds cures neither a bad 
manager, nor a Fever. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 


8 
Everv change of scene becomes a delight. 
(Omnis mutatio loci iucunda fiet.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxviii, sec. 4. (a. 
A.D. 65) 
Evervthing I see seems to me a change of scene. 
Mary Wort Ley Monracu, Letters i, 29. (1716) 


9 

Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 400. (1611) 


10 
Swift is change—nay, not so swift the chang- 
ing course of the wide-winged fly. (wxera γάρ. 
οὐδὲ τανυπτερύγου μυίας | οὕτως ἁ μετάστασις.) 
ΟΙΜΟΝΙΌΕΞ, Dirges. Frag. 22. (c. 475 8c.) 
Cited by Srosaevs, Florilegium, cv, 9. The 
“wide-winged fly,” probably the dragon-fly 


1 
Sweet turns to bitter. hate to love. (τὰ τερπνὰ 
πικρὰ γίγνεται καὖῦθις: φίλα.) 

SopHOCLES Ocedipus αἱ Colonus,1.615.(¢.408 B.c.) 
There are ups and downs in all things. (Omnium 
rerum vicissitudo est.) 

Terence, Eunnchus, 1. 276. (161 B.c.) Cited 

by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 62, who devotes 
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over a page to similar phrases from the 
works of Sophocles, Homer, Acsop, Euripides, 
Theognis, and many others. Included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 23, with the comment: “This sentence of 
Terence signifieth that in mens thynges noth- 
ynge is perpetuall, no thynge stable, but all 
passe and repasse euen lyke to the ebbynge 
and flowynge of the Ocean sea, whereunto 
ye englyshe prouerbe alludeth that sayth: 
After a lowe ebbe commeth a floude.” 

Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 

From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 

Rosert SOUTHWELL, Times Go by Turns. (c. 
(1590) 
The ever-whirling wheele 

Of Change, the which all mortal! things doth 

sway. 
Pouens Spenser, Mutabilitie. Canto i, st. 1. (c. 

1596) 


1 « 
I see you are no changeling. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
Let the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 1. 182. (1842) The 
phrase, “ringing grooves of change”’ is said to 
have been due to a misconception on the part 
of Tennyson. He had been present at the 
opening of the Manchester-Liverpool rail- 
way, and, owing to his short-sightedness, 
thought that the train ran in grooved rails. 
See Notes and Queries, ser. viii, vol. ii, p. 387. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

Texnyson, Morte d’Arthur, |. 291. (1842) Also 
The Coming of Arthur, 1. 508; The Passing 
of Arthur, }. 408. 


3 
How changed from him whom we knew! 
(Quantum mutatus ab illo!) 

Verci., Aeneid. Bk. ii, |. 274. (19 B.C.) 


4 
Wynteris wether and wommanys thout, 
And lordis love, chaungit oft. 

Unknown, Songs and Carols (Warton Clas- 

sics). (c. 1450) 

Sixe thinges are alwayes mutable, the fauor of 
princes, the loue of a woman, the chance of 
dise, hunting of foules, and tyme and spring of 
flowres. 

Joun Fionio, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. (1578) 
Wherevnto alludeth our old English prouerbe 
Wynters wether and womens thoght, 

And gentlemens purposes chaungeth oft. 

erro Gazenz, Works (Grosart), vii, 293. 

1590) 


II—Proverbial Comparisons 


More changeable than the chameleon. 
(ταμαιλέοντον εὐμεταβολώτερο:.) 

ἈΚΙΒΤΟΤΙΣ, Historia Animalium. Bk. ti. (c. 340 
B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Lives: Alcibia- 
des sec. 23, and by Erasmus, Adagia, iti, iv, 
1, who gives the Latin, “Chamaeleonte mu- 
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tabilior.” Aristotle’s book shows, in some 
respects, an extraordinary accuracy of ob- 
servation. He knew, for example, that whales 
are mammals, and that a chameleon assumes 
the color of any object it might be lying on. 


6 
More variable than a wethercocke. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle of Lancastre and 
Yorke, 38. (1548) 
Thou as a weather-cocke dost change. 
Rosert Torte, tr. Blazon of lealousy,81.(1615) 


7 
As oft change from hew to hew 
As dooth the cocks of Inde. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


8 

By what means can I hold this Proteus who 
changes his shapes? (Quo teneam voltus mu- 
tantem Protea nodo? ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 90. (20 B.C.) 
Proteus, in the Odyssey, iv, 351 et seq., has 
the power of assuming different shapes in 
order to escape being questioned. 

More changeable than Proteus himself. (ποι- 
κιλώτερος αὐτοῦ I pwréws.) 

Lucian, On Sacrifices. Ch. 5. (c. 4.0. 170) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 74, with 
the Latin, “Proteo mutabilior.” 

For Proteus, that coude him chaunge 
In every shap, hoomly and straunge. 

CuHaucer (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 6315. 
(c. 1365) 

I can ... change shapes with Proteus 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry V1, iti, 2, 192. (1590) 

I have as many shapes as Proteus had. 

Unknown, Sir John Oldcastle. Act i,se.2.(1600) 


9 
As changefull as the moone men used to say 
EpMuUND SPENSER, AM utahilitie. Canto ii, st. 50 


(c. 1596) 
More changeable than a snake. (Τοικιλώτερον 
ὕδρας.) 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, vii, 69. (c. A.D. 130) 
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11 
Not having supposed her refusal to be in the 
chapter of possibilities. 
Frances Brooxe, Emily Montague, ti, 55 
(1769) 
Consider how propitious the chapter of accidents 
is to them. 
Beauties of Chesterfield, Ὁ. 46. See also under 
ACCIDENT. 


Turning down the leafe in her Booke when 
shee heares nam’d Chapter and Verse. 
Joun Earte, Microcosmographie, Ch 43 
(1628) 
She can give chapter and verse for her belict 
sg CREAN Aduentnres of Philip, ii, 13. (1862) 


And so forward, mutatis mutandis, to the end 
of the chapter. 
Sin Rocer L’Esrrance. (ς, 1704) As quoted by 
Dr. Johnson. 
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You always were a fool, and always will be to 
the end of the chapter. 

THomas C. Harisurton, Sam Slick in Eng- 
land. Ch. 2. (1843) 


: CHARACTER 


I am a man who is pleasant of face, open- 
handed, a lord of food. 
AnNTEF, Philosophy. No. 8. From his stele in 
British Museum (c. 2200 B.c.) Budge, tr. 
An easy-minded soul, and always was. (ὁ 3 
εὔκολος μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽, εὔκολος δ᾽ ἐκεῖ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 82. (405 B.c.) 
Frere, tr. 
A nice unparticular man. 
er veal Far from the M ΤΡ Crowd. 
1874 
GoopD FELLOW, see under FELLow. 


Our characters are the result of our conduct. 
(ἐκ τοῦ ἐνεργεῖν περὶ ὅκαστα al ἕξεις γίνονται.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. iii, ch. v, 
sec. 12. (c. 335 B.C.) 
Character is habit long continued. (ἦθος ἔθος 
ἐστὶ πολυχρόνιον.) 
Prutarcy, Moralia: Education of Children. 
Sec. 3B. (c. A.D. 95) 
Habits form character, and character is destiny. 

JosepH Kaines, Address: Our Daily Faults 

and Failings. (c. 1920) “Character is destiny” 

is attributed to Heracleitus, by Mullach. in 

his Fragments of Greek Philosophy. 
Character, that sublime health which values one 
moment as another. 

R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Works 

and Days. (1870) 
Character is that which can do without success. 

EMERSON, Uncollected Lectures: Character 
Character is what you are in the dark. 

Dwicut L. Moopy, Sermons: Character. (c. 

1883) 
Character is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 204. (1902) 
Character is a by-product; it is produced in the 
yreat manufacture of daily duty. 

Wooprow Witson, Address, Arlington, 31 

May, 1915. 
Character is the mathematical outcome of a 
countless ancestry. 

AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 

143. (1940) 


A man should endeavor to be as pliant as a 
reed, yet as hard as cedar-wood. 
Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 20b. (c. A D. 


450) 
It is good to be firm by temperament and flexible 
by consideration. (Il est bon d’étre ferme par 
tempérament., et flexible par réflexion.) 
VauvEenarcusrs, Réflexions. No. 191. (1746) 
ase also under BENDING. 


Good neither for the sword nor for the guest. 
J. L. Burcenarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 741. 
(1817) Cowardly and stingy. 
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5 

Not to wealth is renown given but to char- 
acter. (Non opibus bona fama datur, sed 
moribus ipsis.) 

ὲ Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.C.) 


To live content with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to be worthy, not re- 
spectable; and wealthy, not rich; to study 
hard, think quietly, talk frankly; to listen to 
stars and birds, to babes and sages, with open 
heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, 


await occasion, hurry never; .. . this is my 
symphony. 
Wriuam Erery CHaAnnrnc, My Symphony. 
(c. 1847) 


Character must be kept bright, as well as clean. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 8 Jan., 1750. 


8 
Who does not hate the low-minded, the empty, 
the light-minded, and trifling? (Quis non odit 
sordidos, vanos, leves, futiles?) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iii, sec. 38. (c. 45 B.C.) 


9 

The more peculiarly his own a man’s charac- 

ter is, the better it fits him. (Id enim maxime 

quemque decet, quod est culusque maxime 

suum.) 

Cicero, De Offictts. Bk. i, ch. 31. (c. 45 B.C.) 

Quoted by Monraicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 
1, who illustrates the saying by relating 
Aesop’s fable of the ass which, wishing to 
emulate his master’s dog, ran to his master 
and gayly placed his front feet on his shoul- 
ders, only to find that, while the dog was 
received with caresses, he, the ass, was given 
a beating. 


10 
The ideal of courtesy, wit, grace, and charm. 
(Specimen fuisse humanitatis, salis, suavita- 
tis, leporis. ) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 

ch. 19, sec. 55 (45 B.C.) of Caesar. 

Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 
And compaignable, and bar hir-self so faire, 

Sin thilke day that she was seven night old, 
That trewely she hath the herte in hold. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The 

Preestes Tale, 1. 51. (c. 1387) 


Nonne 


11 
Let the character be formed by poetry, estab- 
lished by the laws οἵ nght behavior, and per- 
fected by music. 
Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. viii, ch. 8. (c. 500 
B.c.) Legge, tr 


12 

The fayrest thing to adorne a Prince, is loyal- 
tie: In a Clerke humilitie, In a Prelate wise- 
dome, In a knight manhood, In a rich man, 
liberalitie. In a Learned man, eloquence, In 
a marchant to keepe his promise alwayes. In a 
seruant, obedience toward his maister, In 
a fayre woman, beseemeth obedience toward 
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her husband, Also in a woman, chastitie, In 
wyne a good smel, In cloth good colour. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 35 (1578) 


1 
Character and intellect: the two poles of our 
capacity. One without the other is but half- 
way to happiness. (Genio y ingenio: los dos 
ejes del lucimiento de prendas. El uno sin el 
otro, felicidad 4 medias.) 

hats Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 2. 

1 


2 
He was not a sweet-tempered man. (οὐ γὰρ τι 
Ὑλυκύθυμος ἀνὴρ. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xx, |. 467. (c. 850 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to Achilles. 
God never made a more crabbed elfe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Crouching at home, and cruel when abroad. 

Dryven, Annus Mirabilis. St. 1. (1666) 

He was a scoundrel and a coward: a scoundrel 
for charging a blunderbuss against religion and 
morality; a coward, because he had not resolu- 
tion to fire it off himself, but left half a crown 
to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger after 
his death. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosSwELL, Life, 1754. Refer- 
ring to Henry Saint-John, first Viscount 
Bolingbroke, whose works were edited by 
David Mallet after his death. 

A very unclubbable man. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 1764. Refer- 
ring to Sir John Hawkins. Johnson must 
have been proud of the phrase, for he re- 
peated it to Fanny Burney, who recorded 
it in her diary, 3 Aug., 1778, as “Sir John 
was a most unclubbable man.” Conan 
Dove, The Greek Interpreter (1893), speaks 
of the Diogenes Club as containing “the most 
unclubbable men in town.” 

A demd damp, moist, unpleasant body. 
Dicxens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 34. (1838) 
The sociability of a rattlesnake and the bedside 

manner of a frozen turnip. 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Handbook of 
Hymen. (1907) 

A labor-baiting, poker-playing, whiskey-drinking, 
evil old man. 

Joun L. Lewis, Statement to the Press, Wash- 
ington, 27 July, 1939, referring to Vice- 
President John N. Garner. 


3 
πε ves worse than provincial—he was paro- 
chia]. 
Henry James, of H. D. Thoreau. See Brooxs, 
New England: Indian Summer, p. 29S. 


4 
Force of character and weakness of character 
are ill named; they are in truth nothing but 
good or bad physique. (La force et la faiblesse 
de l’esprit sont mal nommées: elles ne sont 
en effet que la bonne ou la mauvaise disposi- 
tion des organes du corps.) 

La Rocugrovucaurp, Maximes. No, 44. (1665) 
When our character deteriorates our taste also 
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_ 


deteriorates. (Quand notre mérite baisse, notre 
βοῦν baisse aussi.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 379. 


5 
A man whose character was great rather than 
good. (Vir ingenii magni magis quam boni.) 
Livy, Fragments. Frag. 54, Herz. (c. 9 B.C.) 
Quoted by Seneca, De Ira, i, 20, who denies 
that there can be any such separation in 
character: it will be either good or else not 
great. 


To each of us is allotted character, as garrison- 
commander. (ἑκάστῳ τὸν τρόπον συνῴκισαν! 
φρούραρχον.) 

MENANDER, The Arbitrants, 1. 881. (c. 300 B.C.) 


7 

Listen to a man’s words and look at the pupil 
of his eye. How can a man conceal his char- 
acter? 

Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 15, sec. 

2. (c. 300 B.C.) 
"Tis character rsuades, not empty words 
(τρόπος ἔσθ᾽ ὁ πείθων τοῦ λέγοντος, οὐ λόγος.) 
Prutarcy, Moralia: How to Study Poetry, 
33F. (c. A.D. 95) Quoting a fragment of un- 
known authorship. Repeated, 801C. 
What art thou, that thou art; that God knowcth 
thee to be and thou canst be said to be no greater. 
(Quod es, hoc es: nec maior dici vales quam 
Deo teste sis.) 
Tuomas A Kemps, De Imitatione Christi. Bk 
ii, ch. 6, sec. 3. (c. 1420) 
We pass for what we are. Character teaches 
above our wills. 
R. W. Emenson, Essays, First Series: Self- 
Reliance. (1841) 
Human character evermore publishes itself. 

Emerson, Essays: Spiritual Laws. 

A man passes for what he is worth. What he is 
engraves itself on his face in letters of light 

Emerson, Essays: Spiritual Laws. 

Use what language you will, you can never say 
anything but what you are. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
Don't say things. What you are stands over you 
the while, and thunders so that I cannot hear 
what you say to the contrary. 

: EMERSON, Social Aims. (1875) 


A man’s own character shapes his fortune. 
(Sui cuique mores fingunt fortunam.) 
Cornetius Nepos, De Viris Ilustribus: Atti- 
cus. (c. 50 B.c.) As quoted by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ti, iv, 30. Referred to as a “true say- 
ing.” In his comment, Erasmus cites a some- 
what similar proverb, “To a good man for- 
tune supplies good things in abundance” 
(Viro bono fortuna suppeditat bona) 
“Mores,” of course, can translated in 
many ways, manners, morals, way of life. 
conduct. Taverner, in his Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 37, renders it, “A mans owne 
maners do shape hym his fortune,” and adds 
that a man’s fortune is due not to chance, 
but to his own “qualities, touches, condi- 
cions and proceedyngs.” 
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1 

Character is much easier kept than recovered. 
THomas Paing, The Crisis. No. xv. (1777) 

2 


He was pepper, not a man. (Piper, non homo.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (ς. A.D. 60) 
So over violent, or over civil, 
That every man, with him, was God or Devil. 
Joun Dryven, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 
1. 557. (1681) 
The Porcupine, whom one must Handle, gloved, 
May be Respected, but is never Loved. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs. (1924) 


3 
Not by age but by character is wisdom at- 
tained. (Non aetate, verum ingenio, apiscitur 
sapientia. ) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 367. (c. 194 B.C.) 


4 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined. 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 
Pops, Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 281. (1733) 


§ 
A good character is for remembrance. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 35. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
A good character is a man’s protection. 
UNKNOWN, Petrograd Papyrus, 1116A, rector 
31. (c. 2000 B.C.) 


6 
He was valiant in war and wise in counsel, 
a thing most difficult to achieve. (Quod diff- 
cillumum in primis est, et proelio strenuus 
erat et bonus consilio. ) 
SaLLust,Belum lugurthinum.Ch.7. (c. 40 B.C.) 
Of Jugurtha. 


7 

High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire, 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], i, 1, 18. (1595) 

When he is best, he is a little worse than a man, 


and when he is worst, he is little better than a 
beast. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 94. 
(1597) 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity. 
, SHAKESPEARE, Aferchant of Venice, iv, 1, 4. 


And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character [inscribe]. 
᾿ SHAKESPEARR, Hamlet, i, 3, 59. (1600) 


Ladies, your most obedient—(Aside) Mercy 
on me, here is the whole set! a character dead 
at every word. . . . I'm called away by par- 
ticular business. But I leave my character be- 
hind me. 
R. B. Sneaman, The aera bd Scandal. Act ii, 
se. 2, (1777) See alse γ REPUTATION. 


it is safest to be moderately base. 
δ ἴοναν ὅΜΙΤΗ, Letter to the Electors. (1826) 


Trust nobility of character more than an oath. 
(xadoxdyatlay ὅρκον πιστοτέραν ἔχε.) 


ΘΌΚΟΝ, Maxim. (c. 600 5. Ὁ.) See Diocewss 
Lazarus, i, 60. 
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12 
Long beardes hartlesse, Painted hoodes wit- 


lesse 


Gay coates gracelesse, Makes England thrift- 


lesse. 

Joun Stow, Chronicles of England: Edward 
ITT, 359. (1580) Quoted as a taunting rhyme 
made by the Scots against the English. Cited 
also by PutrenHaM, Arte of English Poesie, 
184. (1589) 

If long, she is lazy, if little, she is lowde, 
If fayre, she is sluttish, if foule, she is proud. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 189. (1591) 
Fair & foolish, litil & loud, 

Long & lusty, black & proud. 

Fat & merry, lean & sad, 

Pale & pettish, red & bad. 

High cullor [color] choler showes; 

And shee’s unholsome that lyk sorrell growes. 
Nought ar the peeuish, proud, malitious, 
But worst of all the Red shrill, jealious. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs; Of the 
Culloris of Women, p. 105. (c. 1595) Re- 
peated with minor variations in VAUGHAN, 
Directions for Health. (1600) Torte, Blazon 
of Jealouste, 34 (1615) Ray, Proverbs, 51 
(1670) FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6409. 
(1732) Most of the others agree that “Long 
and lazy” go together. 

That was the Proverb. Let my mistresse be 
Lasie to others, but be Jong to ine. 
Rosert Herrick, Long and Lasie. (1648) 
Long and lazy, little and loud, 
Fatt and fulsome, prety and proud. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1659) 
“In point of women.” ᾿ 
You are long enough, and lazy enough; put your 
hand to the bridle. 

R. D. Bracxmore, Maid of Sher. Ch. 13. (1872) 
With a red man rede thy rede; 

With a browne man breake thy bread; 
At a pale man drawe thy knyfe; 
From a black man keep thy wvfe. 

THomas Wricnt,Passtons of the Minde. (1601) 
An old rhyme of unknown authorship declares. 
“The red is wise, the brown trusty; P The pale 
peevish, the black lusty”; and there is a Latin 
proverb, “Raro vidi breves humiles, rufosque 
fidells” (Rarely have I seen the short man hum. 
εν or the red-haired faithful). 


Rugged Caucasus on his ffinty rocks begat 
thee, and Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck 
(Duris genuit te cautibus horrens | Caucasus. 
Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera tigres. ) 
Veroit, Aeneid. Bk. iv, }. 366. (19 B.c.) 

My breast is not of iron nor my heart of stone. 
I was not born from a rock nor suckled by Hyr- 
canian tigers. (Non est nobis ferreum pectus nec 
dura praecordia, non ex silice natos Hyrcanac 
nutriere tigrides.) 

. Jerome, Eptstles. No xiv, sec. 3. (a. 0. 374) 


She’s loose i’ the hilts. 
Joun Weseren, The Duichesse of Malfy. Act ii, 
vc. 4. (1633) 
No BETTER THAN SHE SHOULD BE, see ΒΕΤΤΕΚ. 
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CHARITY 
See also Gifts and Giving; Philanthropy 
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1 
The living need charity more than the dead. 
5 Georce ARNOLD,Jolly Old Pedagogue. (ς. 1860) 


Whoever practises charity and justice fills the 
world with loving-kindness. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sukkak, fo. 49b. (ς. 450) 


3 
What is faith? What you do not see. 
What is hope? A great thing. 
What is charity? A great rarity. 
(Quid est fides? Quod non vides. 
Quid est spes? Magna res. 
Quid est charitas? Magna raritas.) 
Isaac Barrow (?), Extemporaneous Replies, 
to questions by the Bishop’s Chaplain, while 
a student of Trinity College, Cambridge. (c. 
1634) Bisuorp Danrer Sanprorp, Memoirs, 
credits the replies to Richard Bentley, the 
second and third being given as “Quod non 
habes” (What you have not), and “Maxima 
raritas” (The greatest rarity). See Facetiae 
Cantabrigienses. 
Alas for the rarity of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
Tuomas Hoon, The Bridge of Sighs. (c. 1843) 


4 
Be Charitable before wealth make thee cov- 
etous, and loose not the glory of the Mite. 
If Riches encrease, let thy mind hold pace 
with them; and think it not enough to be 
Liberal, but Munificent. 

Sm THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. 1, 

sec. 5. (1682) 


5 
"Tis brave scrambling at a rich man’s dole. 
Joun CrarKke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 39. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1670) Fut- 
ter, Gnomologia, No. 5069. (1732) 


6 
Did universal charity prevail, earth would be 
a heaven, and hell a fable. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 160. (1820) 


7 
Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
(ἐὰν ταῖς γλώσσαιΣ τῶν ἀνθρώπων haw καὶ τῶν 
ἀγγέλων», ἀγάπην δὲ μὴ ἔχω, γέγονα χαλκὸς ἠχῶν 
ἢ κύμβαλον ἀλαλάζον.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xiii, 1. (ς. a 0. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Si linguis hominum 
loquar, et angelorum, charitatem autem non 
habeam, factus sum velut aes sonans, aut 
cymbalum tinniens.” The entire chapter is 
devoted to the praise of charity. 
Charity suffereth long and is kind. (ἡ ἀγάπη 
μακροθυμεῖ χρηστεύεται.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xiii, 4. The 
Vudgate is, “Charitas patiens: est, benigna est 
and the verse concludes, “Charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up.” 
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And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity. (νυνὶ δὲ μένει 
πίστις, édwis, ἀγάπη: τὰ τρία ταῦτα, μείζων δέ 
τούτων ἡ ἀγάπη.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xiii, 13. The 
Vulgate is, “Nunc autem manent, fides, spes, 
charitas: tria haec; maior autem horum est 
charitas.” 

Charity is equal to all the other precepts put 
together. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 9a. (c. 
450) 

Greater is he who does charity than if he should 
offer all the sacrifices. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sukkak, fo. 49b. 


8 
’Tis long before he is served who waits for 
another man’s leavings. 

RANDLE COTGRAVE,Dictionary: Escuelle. (1611) 
He that is fed at another’s hand, may stay long 
ere he be full. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 441. 
(1640) A rendering of the Italian proverb, 
“Chi per altrui mano s’imbocca, tardi si 
satolla.”’ 

Who depends upon another man’s table often 
dines late. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 164. (1678) 
Dependence is but a poor trade. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1268. (1732) 
He that feeds upon Charity, has a cold Dinner 
and no Supper. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2103. 

He that waits upon anothcr’s Trenchers, makes 
many a little Dinner. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2339. 

He that depends upon another for subsistence, 
breakfasts ill and sups worse. (Quien a mano 
egena espera, mal yanta y peor cena.) 


ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs, i, 268. (1814) 
9 


This seems to me to be ambition, not charity. 
(Haec mihi videtur ambitio, non eleemosyna. ) 

ErasMvuS, Convivium Religiosum. (c. 1519) 

Erasmus is speaking of charitable bequests. 

Charity and Pride have different aims, yet both 
feed the Poor. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1084. (1732) 
He is not charitable, that will not be so privately 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1932. 
That is what I call being charitable with lemon 
sauce 

ae A. Taytor, Six Iran Spiders, p. 191. (1942) 


Proportion your Charity to the strength of 
your Estate, or God will proportion your Es- 
tate to the Weakness of your Charity. 

DO aa Poor Richkard’s Almanack, 1757 


Charity excuses not Cheating. 
Charity may be mistaken, but shall never be 
rewarded. 
Charity will rather wipe out the Score, than 
inflame the Reckoning. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. Nos. 1086-8. 
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1 
A man may give his body to be burnt, and 
yet not have charity. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch 2. 
(1642) 


2 
Sow for yourselves in charity, reap in ac- 
cordance with abundance. 

Old Testament: Hosea, x, 12. (c. 725 B.c.) As 
quoted in the Talmud, Sukkah, fo. 49b. The 
King James Version is, “Sow to yourselves 
in righteousness, reap in mercy.” 

Tithe and be rich. 

GEORGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1145. 
A good tither is a good thriver. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352.1678) 
The charitable give out at the door, and God 
puts it in at the window. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 353 (1678) 
The Germans say, “Charity gives herself 
rich, covetousness hoards itself poor.” 

He who bestows his goods upon the poor, 
Shall have as much again, and ten times more. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. 
(1678) 

Charity—the only thing we can give away with- 
out losing it. 

Horace ὅΜΙΤΗ, The Tin Trumpet. (1836) 
Giving in charity never lightens the purse. (ΕἸ 
dar limosna, nunca mengua la bolsa.) 

Cuarces Caner, Six Sfille Proverbes, Ὁ. 257. 

(1856) A Spanish proverb. 
ace also Girt: GIVING AND RECEIVING. 


It is good to be charitable; but to whom? 
that’s the point. (Il est bon d'étre charitable; 
' Mais envers qui? c’est la le point.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Villageois et le Ser- 
pent. Bk. vi, fab. 13. (1668) This is the fable 
of the snake which tries to bite the man 
who had warmed it before his fire. In Aesop, 
Phaedrus, and all the versions of the Middle 
Ages, the snake bites its host and kills him. 
In La Fontaine, it tries to bite but gets killed 
itself, for the fabulist wished to give a les- 
son not only to imprudent charity, but also 
to ingratitude, which, he savs, always has a 
miserable end. Lessing tells the fable from 
the snake's point of view, which was that 
the man had taken it home in order to strip 

; off its beautiful skin. 

In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things. 
liberty; in all things. charity. (In necessariis, 
unitas; in dubiis, libertas; in omnibus, cari- 
tas, ) 

MELANCHTHON. (c. 1540) The attribution is by 
W.L. Bowles, who had it inscribed over the 
door of his house in Salisbury Close At 
the Croyden Church Conference, 1877, Canon 
Farrar ascribed it to Rupertus Meldenius. 


I have given bread to the hungry man, and 
water to him that was athirst, and apparel to 
the naked man. 
Nu, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 125,1. 9. 
(c. 4000 5.6.) 


— 
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Bread is to be shared. 
PTAH-NOTEP, Instruction. No. 34. (c. 3550 8 6.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
Eat not bread whilst another stands by {hungry ] 
and thou dost not stretch out thy hand to him 
with bread in it. 
ANI, Teaching. No. 42. (c. 2000 Β. c.) Budge, tr. 
I am the food of the hungry man who has no 
possessions, and open-handed to the destitute. 
AnTEF, Philosophy. No. 10. From his stele in 
British Museum. (c. 2200 s.c.) Budge, tr. 
I gave bread to the hungry, beer to the thirsty, 
and I set the shipwrecked man on his way. 
AnteEr, Philosophy. From stele No. 141 British 
Museum. 
Wel is him that god man fedes! 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, |}. 1693.(c. 1300) 
Tresour he hathe that pouere fedithe. 
Unknown, How the Good Wijf Taugte Hir 
Dougtir, 1. 15. (c. 1430) 
It is better that ten drones should be fed than 
one bee be famished. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies of England, p. 33 
(1660) 


6 
Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 
(ἀγάπη καλύπτει πλῆθος ἀμαρτιῶν.) 

New Testament: I Peter, iv, 8. (c. A. Ὁ. 63) The 
Vulgate is, “Charitas operit multitudsnem 
peccatorum.” 

Their ugliness-concealer, which you call a nose 
mask, but which the ancients called charity [be- 
cause it covers a multitude of sins}. (Leur cache- 
laid, que vous nommez touret de nez, les anciens 
le nomment chareté.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 26. (1552) 
The phrase in brackets is an interpolation ὃν 
Motteux. 

Charity creates a multitude of sins. 

Oscar Wiioe, The Soul of Man Under Social- 
ism. (1895) 

According to the old proverb, “Charity covers 
a multitude of skins.” 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Chair of Phi 

lanthromathetics. (1908) 


7 
Charity is a naked child, giving honey to a 
bee without wings. 

Francis Quarwes, Enchiridion. Bk. ii. (1640) 
Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of the 
hands. 

Josrey Avpison,7he Guardian. No. 166. (1713) 


8 
His charities exceeded the depth of his pocket. 
therefore was he always short of money. 
Sant, Bustan. Ch. ii, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 
If you are charitable you cannot be rich; if vou 
are rich you cannot be charitable. 
S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, p. 353 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


9 
Charity, Which renders good for bad, bless- 
ings for curses. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 2, 68. (1592) 
Charity itself fulfils the law. 

aon Love's Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 364. 
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He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 
SHAKESPEARE, Il Henry IY, iv, 4, 31. (1598) 


1 
I am in charity with all the world. 
Swot, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
In charity to all mankind, bearing no malice or 
ill-will to any human being. 
JoHn Quincy Apams, Letter to A. Bronson, 
30 July, 1838. 
With malice toward none; with charity for all. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Inaugural Address, 
4 March, 1865. 


2 
He is truly great who hath a great charity. 
(Vere magnus est, qui magnam habet carita- 
tem.) 
Tuomas A Kempts, De [mitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 3, sec. 5. (c. 1420) 


3 
The charite of manye schal wexe coold. 

Joun Wycuiirr, New Testament: Matthew, 
xxiv, 12. (1382) The King James Version 
reads, ‘‘The love of many shall wax cold ” 
The Greek word for “love” in the New Testa- 
ment is ἀγάπη which, in the Vulgate, is ren- 
dered sometimes by délectio, to love, and 
sometimes by caritas, dearness. love founded 
on esteem. Wyclif regularly rendered dilectio 
by “love” and caritas by “charity,” but in the 
King James Version, only “love” was used 

"Tis the general complaint of these times 
that Charity grows cold. 

Sm Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt ii, 
sec. 4. (1642) 

As cold as charity. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 185. (1678) 
Cold... and frozen as charity. 
Rosert Soutney, The Soldier's Wife. (1795) 
Organized charity, scrimped and iced. 
In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ. 
Joun Boye O’Rerry, In Bohemia. (c. 1880) 


i—Charity Begins at Home 


4 
The knee is nearer than the shin. (γόνν κνήμη: 
Byyior.) 

Aristorie, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. viii, 
sec. 2. (c. 335 ». 6.) Quoting an old saying. 
Cited by Cicero, Ad Familiares, xvi, 23. 

The shin is farther off than the knee. (ἀπωτέρω 
ἢ γόνυ κνάμα.) 

Tueocrrrus, 7γἱς. αν] xvi. 1. 13. (c. 270 5. 6.) 
The Latin equivalent is “The coat is nearer 
than the cloak” (Tunica proprior pallio). 
There is a Welsh proverb very like the Greek. 
“The elbow is nearer than the wrist” (Nes 
elin nag arddwrn.) 

I Br) nearest to myself. (Proximus sum egomet 
mihi. 

Terence, Andria, |. 635. (c. 166 s.c.) The 
Germans have the same proverb, “Ich bin 
mir selbst der Nachste.” 

Near is my Shirt, but nearer is my Skin. 

Oswatpo Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1709) 
“Let a Man’s Shirt sit never so close to his 
Back, bis Skin will be still nearer and dearer 
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to him than his Linnen,” Dykes comments. 
“There are several facetious Sayings and 
Comparisons to this Purpose; as, of the 
Coat as being nearer than the Cloak, the 
Smock than the Petticoat: But the Moral 
of the whole is this, that Charity begins at 
Home.” 


5 
Charity begins, but doth not end, at home. 
Tuomas Furrer, The Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence. (1659) 
Though Charity should begin at home, it should 
not end at home. 
EpmuNp HICKERINGILL, 
(1705) 
Charity begins at Home, but should not end 
there. 

Tuomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1085. (1732) 
Rowley: 1 believe there is no sentiment he has 
such faith in as that “charity begins at home.” 
Sir Oliver: And his, I presume, is of that domes- 
tic sort which never stirs abroad at all. 

SHERIDAN, School for Scandal. Act v, se. 1. 

(1777) 
Our charity begins at home. 
And mostly ends where it begins. 
Horace ann JAMES ὅΜΙΤΗ, Horace in London. 
Bk. ii, ode 15. (1813) 
Charity begins at home and usually stays there. 
H. B. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493. (1940) 


Priest-Craft, i, 25. 


Ile christen my own child first. 
James Howe tt, Enelish Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1689) 
"Tis good christening a man's own child first 
Joun Ray, English Proverhs, p 129. (1670) 
Charity .. begins at home, you know; and 
ever, while you live, christen your own child first. 

Tromas D’Urrey, The Comicall History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. ii, act. iii, sc. 2. (1694) 
The priest christens his own bairn first. 

James Kecry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 310. (1721) 
“An apology for serving ourselves before 
our neighbours,” Kelly cxplains. 

Will you fill me a dish of tea ?—-I'm just going 
to fill one for myself; and, you know, the par- 
son always christens his own child first. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Parson christen him own piccaninny first. 

E. V. Lucas, London Times, 15 Mar,, 1927. 

Quoting a Jamaican proverb. 


A man’s first charity should be to his own 
family, if poor. 
MonammMen, Sunnah (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, Ὁ. 55. 
Help thi kynne, Christ bit (biddcth]}, for ther 
begynneth charitie. 
Witttam Lanatann, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xviii, | 61. (1362) 
Charity schulde bigvne at hem-self. 
Jonn Wyeuir, Of Prelates. (c. 1380) 
After the rule of charite, 
Which first beginneth of him κεῖνο, 
Jonn Gowrr,Confessio Amantis. Bk. v. (1390) 
For perfyte loue and also charitie 
Begynneth with hvm selfe for to be charitable. 
ALex. Barctay,The Shyp of Folys, i, 277.(1809) 
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From home itself. (Ab ipso lare.) 

Erasmus, Adugia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 83. 
(1523) To begin at home. 

Charity well directed should begin at home. 
(Charité bien ordonné commence par soi méme.) 

MontLuc, La Comédie de Proverbes, iii, 7. 
(1550) The Spaniards have the same proverb, 
“La caridad bien ordenada comenza de si 
propia.” The Italians say, “Fa buona a te e 
tuoi, E poi a gli altri se te puoi” (Do guod 
to yourself and yours, and then to others if 
you can); the Dutch, “De liefde begint eerst 
met zich zelven” (Charity begins first with 
ourselves). 

Charitie shulde begyn fyrst at a mans owne selfe. 

RIcHARD TAVERNER, Translation of Erasmus, 
fo. 15. (1550) 

Charity beginneth first at it selfe. 

THomas Witson, A Discourse upon Usurye, Ὁ. 
235. (1872) 

Charity and beating begins at home. 

KEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Wit without Money. 
Act v, se. 2. (1616) 

Good sister Meriel, Charity begins at home. 

RicHarp Brome, A Joviall Crew. Act ii. (1641) 
Charity begins at home, is the voice of the 
world: yet is every man his greatest enemy. 

Six Tiromsas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt ii, 
sec. 4. (1642) 

I like not this charitie reversed, when it begins 
farre off & neglects those at home. 

THomMas FuLver, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 11. 
(1642) 

Some to steal from a Charity think it no Sin 
Which at home (says the Proverb) does always 
begin. 

Swirt (2), Blue-Skin’s Ballad, Ἰ. 48. (1724) 
Charity begins at home, and justice begins next 
door, 

Dickens, Marlin Chusslewtt. Ch. 27, (1843) 
Charity begins at home. (Prima caritas incipit a 
ipso.) 

Atrrepo Herxpersos, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 337. 
(1869) “Drown not thyself to save a drown- 
ing man.” 

{ prefer charity to hospitality because charity 
begins at home and hospitality ends there. 

Oonrn Nasu, 71} Stay out of Your Diet. (1942) 


CHARM 


1 
It’s a sort of bloom on a woman. 
J. M. Barrir, What Every Woman Kaows. 


Act i. (1908) In Act iii, it is referred to as 
“that damned charm.” 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art 
GotosmatH The Deserted Village, \. 253. (1770) 
She could turn on the charm at will-—one of those 
people, 
Matrnew Heap, The Smell of Moncey, p. 26. 
(1943) 


Ich haue saued with bis charme 
Of men and of wymmen meny score thousend. 
Wintiam LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, bk. xx, 1.19. (1393) 
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4 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the 
soul. 

: Pope,The Rape of the Lock.Canto ν,1.34.(1712) 


Charm ache with air and agony with words. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ν. 1, 
26. (1598) 
I'll charm the air to give a sound. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 1, 129. (1606) 
The charm dissolves apace. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, v, 1, 64. (1611) 


6 

She was a charmer. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 4, 57. (1605) 

Speak, sweet Charmer, will you be always true ? 
Tuomas D’UrrFty, Madam Fickle. Act ii, sc. 2. 

(1676) 

Thus the sweet charmers warbled o’er the main. 
Pore, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xii, 1. 232. (1725) 

How happy could I be with either 

Were t’other dear charmer away. 


Jouns Gay, The Beggar’s Opera. Act ii, sc. 13. 
(1727) 


7 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half 

The charms her downcast modesty conceal’d. 
Tiuomson, The Seasons: Autumn, 1.229. (1730) 


8 
All charming people, I fancy, are spoiled. 
That is the secret of their attraction. 

Oscar Wivpe.The Portrait of Mr.W .H.(c.1890) 
When men give up saying what is charming, they 
give up thinking what is charming. 

Oscar Wirpe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii. 

(1892) 


CHASE 
See also Hunting 


9 
This will be a long chase; a stern chase al- 
ways Is. 
Freorrick Marrvat, Sfidshipman Easy. Ch. 
29. (1836) 
A stern chase is proverbially a long one. 
J. A. Bripces, Viclorian Recollections, Ὁ. 140 


(1919) 
10 


Taking random shots at crows with clods and 
potsherds. (An passim sequeris corvos testaque 
lutoque. ) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 61. (c. .0. 58) 
Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have 
done. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Julict, ii, 4, 75 

(1595) 
We may .. . talk satire. and let our wits run 
the wild-goose chase over Court and country 

Georce CrapmMan, Monsieur d’Olive. Act i se 

1. (1606) 
His anger leads him a thousand wild- goose chases. 

BEAUMONT AND Fretcuer, The Pilgrim. Act v, 

sc. 1. (1621) 
My mind now began to misgive me that the dis- 
appointed coachmaker had sent me on a wild- 
goose errand. 

Dicxens, Uncommercial Traveller Ch 22 

(1868) 
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This is a wild goose chase. 
J.K.Pavi pine, The Bucktails.Act v, sc. 2.(1815) 
You have made me run many a wild goose chase. 
Avucustin λιν, Horizon. Act i. (1871) 
A wiid guess chase entirely, skipper. 
STEWART STERLING, Down Among the Dead 
Men, p. 164. (1943) 


CHASTITY 


See also Purity; Virgin; Woman: 
Her Virtue 

1 
Count your chastity more precious than your 
life. (τὸ σωφρονεῖν τιμῶσα τοῦ βίου πλέον.) 

AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens. 1. 1013. (c. 

485 B.C.) 

Vertue and chastity is to bee preferred beefore 
worlde or wealth, beefore freind or father, before 
love or living, before life or death. 

Georce Petri, Petite Pallace, p. 124. (1576) 


2 
Who is the chaste woman? She about whom 
scandal fears to lie. (Quae casta est? De qua 
mentiri fama veretur. ) 
Bias, Sententiae. (c. 570 B.c.) See AUSONIUS, 
Septem Sapientum Sententiae, 1. 5. 


3 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste. 
Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, |. 306. (1809) 


Loosed her girdle too long tied. (Zonam 
soluit diu ligatam.) 

CaTuLLus, Odes. No. ii, 1. 13. (c. 57 B.c.) The 
“zona” was a belt worn about the loins bs 
unmarried women, loosed on the marriage 
night. 

His guileful hand ungirdled my chaste zune 
(Castaque fallaci zona recincta manu.) 

Ovip, Herotdes. Bk. ii, I. 116. (c. 10 8.6.) 

She gave him the dainty girdle, which but now 
had girt ber waist. (Dat terentem zonam, qua 
modo cincta fuit.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 320. (c. a.p. 8) 

Beneath this stone I lie, the famous woman who 
loosed her zone to one man only. (“Ad' ἐγὼ a 
weplBwros ὑπὸ πλακὶ τῇδε τέθαμμαι, μούνῳ ἑνὶ 
ζώναν ἀνέρι λυσαμένα.) 

ὕνκνονν, Epigram. Greek Anthology. Bk. vii, 
No. 324 


6 
She may no whyle in chastitee abyde 
That is assailled up-on ech a syde. 
Cnravucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 255 (c. 1388) 
A fair womman, but she be chaast also. 
Ts lyke a gold ring in a sowes nose. 

Cravucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 782 
Remembreth yow of the proverbe of Salomon. 
that seith: “he lykneth a fair womman, that is a 
fool of hir body, lyk to a ring of gold that were 
in the groyn of a sowe.” 

Caaucer, The Persones Tale, Sec. 9 


6 

Chastity and Beauty, which were deadly foes, 

Live reconciléd friends within her brow. 
Samvet Danter. To Delia. (1592) 


2 
Nothing is so chaste as nudity. Venus herself, 
as she drops her garments and steps on to the 
model-throne, leaves behind her on the floor 
every weapon in her armory by which she can 
pierce to the grosser passions of man. 
Georce Du Maurier, Trilby, p. 99. (1894) 


8 
Both ease and disease, make women oft times 
unchaste. 
STEFANO Οὐ ΖΖΟ, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 26. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
A woman’s chastity consists, like an onion, in 
a series of coats. 
HawrTHorne, Journal, 16 March, 1854. 
9 
It is wrong to carry women off, but to be 
zealous to avenge rape is foolish: wise men 
take no account of such things, for plainly 
the women would never have been carried 
away, had not they themselves wished it. 
Heropotus, History. Bk. i, ch. 4. (c. 445 B.c.) 
A Persian’s opinion of the folly of the Greeks 
invading Asia because of the flight of Helen 
with Paris. 
10 
Men are virtuous because women are; women 
are virtuous from necessity. 
E. W. Howe, A Letter from Mr. Biggs. (1911) 


11 
Chastity is a virtue with some, with the ma- 
jority almost a vice. 

James HuNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 143. (1920) 


12 
In the rumbling of our intestines and the 
emptiness of our stomach is the only way of 
preserving chastity. (Intestinorum nostrorum 
rugitu et inanitate ventris _ aliter pudici. 
tia tuta esse non possit.) 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus). Epistles 
xxi, sec. 11 (a D 384) 


Enis 


13 

Chastity enables the soul to breathe a pure 
air in the foulest places (Par la chasteté 
lame respire un air pur dans les lieux les plus 
corrompus. ) 

ἸΟΒΕΡῊ Joupert Pensées. No 78 (1810) 

14 

I imagine that in the reign of Saturn chastity 
lingered upon the earth. (Credo pudicitiam 
Saturno rege moratam | in terris.) 

JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. t. (c. 4. Ὁ. 120) The 
Reign of Saturn: the Golden Age. See undes 
ANTIQUITY 

Whole towns worship the dog, but no one wor. 
ships Diana fi.e. Chastity! (Oppida tota canem 
venerantur, nemo Dianam.) 

JUVENAL. Satires Sat xv. 1. 8 

15 

Virtue in women is often merely love of their 
reputation and of their repose. (L’honnéteté 
des femmes est souvent l’amour de leur répu- 
tation et de leur repos.) 

La Rocneroucautp, Maximes. No. 20S. (1665) 
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There are few good women who are not weary 
of their trade. (Il y a peu d‘honnétes femmes qui 
ne soient lasses de Jeur métier.) 

La ROcCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 367. 


1 
Virtue flies when love once blows the sail. 
SHACKERLEY MARMION, Cupid and Psyche. (c. 
1636) 


2 

Fifteen arms went round her waist. 

(And then men ask, Are Barmaids chaste?) 
JoHN MASEFIELD,The Everlasting Mercy.(1911) 


3 
Chaste beauty is like the bellowes, whose 
breath is cold, yet makes others burne. 
Sir THomas Overbsury, Newes from the Chim- 
ney-corner. (1613) 


Chaste is she whom no one has solicited. 
(Casta est, quam nemo rogavit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 43. (13 B.C.) 
An unattempted woman cannot boast of her 
chastity. (Une dame non tentée ne se pouvoit 
vanter de sa chasteté.) 

MontAicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 

She is chaste who was never ask’d the Question. 

ConcREVE, Love for Love. Act iii, sc. 3. (1695) 
The nymph may be chaste that has never been 
try’d. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


δ 

If she is chaste when there is no fear οἵ de- 

tection, she is truly chaste; she who sins not 

because she dares not, does it. (Siqua metu 

dempto casta est, ea denique casta est; | 

quae, quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit!) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, L 3. (13 B.c.) The 

last line cited by HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, 
p. 408. 


By no art can chastity, once injured, be made 
whole. (Nulla reparabilis arte | laesa pudicitia 
est.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. v, 1. 103. (c. 10 8.6.) 
Though God can do all things, he cannot raise 
a virgin up after she has fallen. (Cum omnia 
Deus possit, suscitare virginem non potest post 
ruinam.) 

St. Jerome, (Hreronymus), Epistles. Epis. 

Xxii, sec. 5. (A.D. 384) 
For certes, na-more may maydenhede be restored 
than an arm that is smiten fro the body may 
retourne agayne to wexe. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 

Tale, Sec. 76. (1389) 
Jewels being lost are found againe, this never. 
Tis lost but once, and once lost, lost for ever 
Mar.owe, Hero and Leander. Sest. ii, 1. 85. 
(1593) 
And one false step entirely damns her fame. . . . 
She sets Jike stars that fall, to rise no more. 

Nicnotas Rowe, Jane Shore. Act i. (1714) 

The trav'ller, if he chance to stray, 
May turn uncensured to his way; 
Polluted streams again are pure, 

And deepest wounds admit a cure; 


But woman no redemption knows; 
The wounds of honour never close. 
Epwarp Moore, Fables for the Female Sex. 
No. 15. (1744) 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 

GoLpsmitH, Song: Vicar of Wakefteld. Ch. 24. 
(1766) 

7 

Do not some men say that women alwaies 
live chastly inough, so that they live charily 
inough? 

GEORGE ῬΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace: Sinorix and 
Camma, p. 26. (1576) 

Offences are not measured by the proportion but 
by the secrecie: Si non caste, tamen caute: if not 
chastely, yet charely. 

ROBERT GREENE, Penelope’s Web. (1587) The 
Latin proverb is, “Caute, si non caste” (Care- 
fully, if not chastely), or, in the modern 
idiom, “If you can’t be good, be careful.” 

If not chastely, yet charily. 

JoHNn Wesster, The Malcontent. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1604) 

I learned this old saying in Latin, Caufe, si non 
caste; live charily, if not chastely. 

Unxnown,The Tinker of Turvey, p. 36. (1630) 

He who is not chaste, let him be cautious. (Que 
si no es casto, sea cauto.) 

Barrasar Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
126. (1647) 


8 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies. (Mulierem fortem 
quis inveniet? procul, et de ultimis finibus 
pretium eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 10. (c. 350 B Cc.) 
A goode woman is worth, if shee were solde, 
The fairest crowne that's made of purest golde 

Jonn Wooroerne, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 484. (1623) 
A good woman is a hidden treasure; who dis- 
covers her will do well not to boast about it 
(Une honnéte femme est un trésor caché; celui 
qui l’a trouvé fait fort bien de ne s’en pas vanter.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxtmes Posthumes. No. 

552. (1665) 


9 

Not that I mistrust her virtue, but she is a 

woman. (Non que ie me defie de sa vertus, 
. mais elle est femme.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 32. (1545) 
Rabelais is quoting a letter written by Hip- 
pocrates to his friend, Dionovs, asking him 
to keep an eye on his wife while he was away 
from home. 

Thus are all women women. (Ainsi sont toutes 
femmes femmes.) 

RaBeEcals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 32. (1545) 
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Constant you are; But yet a woman. 
SHAKESPEARE, ἢ ’ Henry IV, ii, 3,111. (2597) 


When a chaste lady desires pleasure she gets 
it propeny: (Chén fu ai sé, na chib i li. 
TLLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Pro 
errr 1448. (1875) 


Chastity keeps holiday, while lust is always 
very much alate (Vacat pudicitia, libido 
occupatissima es 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 13, sec. 2. (c. A.D. SS) 


8 

Instinctive chastity guards the laws of pro- 
creation. (Generisque leges inscius servat 
pudor.) 

Ε ΘΕΝΈΟΑ, Hippolytus, Ἰ. 914. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


Run, run, Orlando; carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste and unexpressive she. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like it, iii, 2, 9. (1600) 
The very ice of chastity is in them. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like ΠΣ, iii, 4, 18. (1600) 
Chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdied by the frost from purest snow 
SuHaxespgare, Coriolenus, v, 3, 66. (1607) 
As chaste as unsunn’d snow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ti, 5, 14. (1609) 
As chaste as a picture cut in alabaster. 
Hesry Woopratt, Darby and Joan. (c. 1734) 
Chaste as morning dew. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Night v, 1. 600. (1742) 
A woman, cold as ice and pure as snow. 
J. C. Moatsox, Life of Gibbon, p. 160. (1878) 


δ 
I will find you twenty lascivious turtles ere 
one chaste man. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ἰδ, 1, 82. (1601) 


6 
What woman noble born would dare live on 
Dishonored when her fair repute is gone? 
(ζῆν γὰρ κακῶς κλύουσαν οὐκ ἀγασχετόν, 
ἥτις προτιμᾷ μὴ κακὴ πεφυκέναι.) 

ΘΟΡΉΟΟΙΣΒ, Trackiniae, 1. 721. (ς. 409 B.C.) 


7 
Chastitie is the only Jewell which women 
ought to be chary of. 

Grorce Perriz, Petite Pallace: Minos end 

Pasiphae, p. 226. (1576) 

What joy can a woman injoy havinge lost her 
chastitie, Fer ee ᾿ς ΝΣ ΚΥ semen ane 
Gemme ‘of al Gentilwomen? 

Gronce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 19. (1576) 

inestimable 


Her maydenhead .. . this gemme 
CHRISTOPHER Hero and Leander. 
Sestiad ii, 1. 76. (c. 1593) 
My chastity’s the of our house. 
All's Well that Ends Well, iv, 2, 
46. (1602) A favorite Elizabethan metaphor. 


8 

A woman who has sacrificed her chastity will 
hesitate at no other - (Neque femina, 
amissa pudicitia, alia a 


τον de OR μεν, (ce. a. ". 116) 
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9 
I have been so misused by chaste men with 
one wife 
That I would live with satyrs all my life. 
ANNA WICKHAM, Ship Near Shoals. (1925) 


CHAUVINISM 


10 
I am French, I am Chauvin. (Je suis frangais, 
je suis Chauvin.) 
rng ann Hiepotyte Cocniuarp, La Co- 
carde Tricolore. Produced in Paris, 19 March, 
1841. In the play, Chauvin is 8 young 
recruit, who is always singing couplets with 
the above refrain. Said to have been drawn 
from Nicolas Chauvin, of Rochefort, a vet- 
eran soldier of the First Republic and Em- 
pire, whose demonstrations of patriotism 
were celebrated, and finally ridiculed, by 
his comrades. After the fall of Napoleon, 
chauvinism was applied in ridicule to his 
old soldiers who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for him. The French quality 
which finds its parallel in British “jingo- 
ism,” 2 
What the French may have contributed to the 
progress of culture within the last twenty years 
is nothing in comparison to the dangers caused 
within the same space of time by Chauvinism. 
Unxnown, Pall Mell Gazette, 17 Sept., 1870. 
We cannot fasten an ism on him (except Spread- 
Eagleism). 
G. F. Train, Spreed-Eagieism. (1859) Amer- 
ican Chauvinism. 


CHEAPNESS 


11 
If goods are cheap, purchase much. 
aupebvonis Talmud: Berachoth, fo.63b.(¢.450) 


He that is too much in any thing, so that he 
giveth another occasion of society, maketh 
himself cheap. 

Francis Bacon. (a. 1626) O.F.D.: Cheap. 
Making the king cheap and ridiculous. 

Samuz. Pzrrys, Diary, 15 Jan., 1668. 
I shall feel rather cheap there, after all that’s been 
said and done. 

Hagriet Bezcuer Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Ch. 9. (1850) 


13 
What is not needed is dear at a farthing. 
(Quod non opus est, asse carum est.) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonts. (c. 178 a.c.) As 
quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucitium, xciv, 27, 
who gives the preceding lines, “Emas non 
quod opus est, sed quod necesse est” (Buy 
not what you need, but what on va 
eee Cited also by Erasweus, dette, Iv 4 
iv, 99, and included by Taverner in ἢ 
translation, fo. 67, with the ΩΣ 
nedeth not, it is to deare of ἃ fardynge,” and 
the comment, “Cato (which {s the auctour 
of this prouerbe) teacheth the husbande 
man to be a seller and no byer, and to bye 
only suche thynges as =e must nedes 088. 
For suche thynwes. quoth he. ac than υδεῖωδὲ 


CHEAPNESS 


not be ouer dere of a farthynge, as who 
shulde say, be a thynge neuer so chepely 
bought, yet it is deare, yf it be not neces- 

» sary.” 

Never, from a mistaken economy, buy a thing 
you do not want because it is cheap; or, from 
a silly pride, because it is dear. 

Lorp CHEstervixLp, Letters, 10 Jan., 1749. 
Never buy what you don’t want because it is 
cheap; it will be dear to you. 

Tuomas Jerrenson, Letter to Charles Clay. 
(1817) One of ten “canons of conduct.” An 
English variant is, “A thing you don’t want 
is dear at any price.” 

That which costs little is very dear as soon as it 
is superfluous. (Ciocche costa poco é molto caro, 
toste che ἃ superfluo.) 

Crarres Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 185. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. See also under 
BARGAIN. 


1 

With daunger oute we al our chaffare; 

Greet prees at market maketh dere ware, 

And to greet cheep is holde at litel prys. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 

Bath's Prologue, 1. 521. (c. 1388) 

Marché, a bargen or a marketstede or cheepe, as 

good checpe, bon marché. 

PALsGRAVE, La Langue Francaise: Introduction. 

(1530) 
Good cheap is dear. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 263. (1640) 
Good cheap is dear, for it tempts one to buy what 
he needs not. 

James Hower, English Proverbs, 8. (1659) 
Good Cheap is Dear at long-run 

THOMAS FULLER, Guomologia. No. 1704.(1732) 


Whatever the price, what is necessary is 
cheap. ( tiquanti, bene emitur, quod ne- 
cesse est. 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. xii, epis. 23. (45 B.C.) 
All good things are cheap: all bad are very dear. 

H. Ὁ. Titorzau, Journal, 3 March, 1841. 
Cheap things are not eee sa ood things are not 
cheap. (Pien { pu shih ih δυο pu pien i). 

WILLIAM SciaecacucH: Chinese Proverbs. No. 

180. (1875S) 


3 
Sell-cheap kept shop on Goodwin Sands, and 
yet had Store of Custom. 


BaenyaMin Franxtin, Poor Richerd’s Alma- 
nack, 1748. 


It is cheap enough to say, God help you 
Tuomas Furcer, Gromologia. No. 2922. 12 (1732) 
ΣΕ ee ΒΓ ἘΝ ἘΡΡΑΡΕΓῚ ΒΊΟΒΙΕ; for I shall 
“fuowas Ὲ Fuiiza, Gnomologia. No. 4472. 


Magnificence cannot be cheap, for what is 


Ὁ cannot be magnificent. 
SaMug. Jomunson, Works, v., 458. (¢. 1777) 
You cannot make ἃ 
ὟΝ. Bicesese. Jo , 1857. 
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6 
In those days food could be had for dirt. 
(Illo tempore annona pro luto erat.) 
Perronius, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. Δ.Ὁ. 60) 
That is, it was “dirt-cheap.” 
They afourded their wares doggecheape. 
RaPHAEL Ho.tinsHen, Chronicles of England: 
Ireland, ili. (1577) 
And though what’s vulgarly baptiz’d a rep, 
Shall in a hundred pounds be deem’d dog-cheap. 
Joun Woxcor (Perer Pinpar), Farewell Odes 
to the Royal Academicians. No. 9. (1786) 
I sold myself .. . cheap, dirt cheap! 
DICKENS, Oliver Twist. Ch. 37. (1838) 
They were as cheap as dirt. 
F. E. SmMepiey, Frank Fairlegk. Ch. 40. (1850) 


He will never have a thing good cheap [at a 
bargain] that is afraid to ask the price. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 56. (1670) 


He'll ne'er get a Pennyworth, that is afraid to 
ask a Price. 


Tomas Futter, Gromologia. No. 2427.(1732) 


8 
I’ve heard that they so temper Eastern clay 
That they in forty years one cup prepare: 
Hundreds are made in Baghdad in a day. 
aoe hence the lowness of the price they 
r. 
Savi, Gulistan, viii, 34. (c. 1258) 
ΠῚ ware is never cheap. 
GEORGE τ, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Bad ware is never too cheap. 

James Howe t, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., 8. (1659) 
The French say, “On n‘a jamais bon marché 
de mauvaise marchandise” (One never bas 
a good bargain with bad ware). 

The cheap Buyer takes bad Meat. 

THomas Futter, Gaomologia. No. 4446. 
(1732) The Japanese say, “Cheap purchase 
is money lost.” 


9 
The English say, It is as cheap sitting as stand- 
ing, my masters. 

Torriano, Piasza Universale, p. 277. (1666) 
"Tis as cheap sitting as standing. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Sittin’ is about as cheap as standin’, 

T. C. Harrsurron (Sam Suicn), Wise Saws. 

Ch. S. (1843) 


10 
Lyht chep luthere yeldes [Bought cheap yields 
poor return). 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng, 30. (c. 1300) 
Cited in many of the old manuscripts, and 
finally quoted by Jonn Ray, English Prov- 
erbs, p. 114, as “Light cheap lither yield. 
That which costs little will do little service ; 
for commonly the best is best cheap”; Le. 
the best is the best buy. 

The best is best cheape. 

Joun Huywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch. 7. (1546) 
Draxe, 14. (1616) 

Count best the best cheape, wheresoeuer ye dwell. 

Tuomas Tu Fine Hundreth Poiates of 
Good ἢ . Ch. 38. (1573) 
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He that sells cheapest shall have most customers, 
though, at last, best will be best cheap. 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Complete 
Armour. Verse ii, ch. 3. (1655) 

The best is best cheap. For it doth the buyer 
more credit and more service. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1670) 
“Best is best cheap”—you very ily cry. 

Joun Woxcot (Prerer Prnpar), The Lousiad. 
Canto v. (1786) 

Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labor. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
The best is always the cheapest. (Le meilleur 
marché, c’est la premiére qualité.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 366. (1856) George Saintsbury in his 
charming Notes on a Cellar-Book (1920) 
relates how an elderly aunt quoted this prov- 
erb at him when he mildly protested against 
the expensiveness of some wine which she 
had ordered. The Germans say, “Besser ist 
besser” (The best is best). William Morris’s 
maxim was “Not how cheap, but how good.” 


CHEATING 


1 
Cheating play never thrives. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 336. 
(1855) Another form is, “Cheats never pros- 
per.” The French say, “De grand vilain 

grande chute” (A great villain, a great fall). 


2 
False coin is passed most easily upon the 
shrewd banker. 
J. L. Burcxnargor, Arabic Proverbs. No. 631. 
(1817) The over-shrewd are most easily 
cheated. 


3 
Where's Brummel? Dish’d. Where’s Long 
Pole Wellesley? Diddled. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 77. (1824) 


4 
If you would not be cheated, ask the price 
at three shops. 
S. G. Crampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb 


Thou shalt not steal: an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat. 
Ακτηῦκ Hucs Croucn, The Latest Decalogue. 
(c. 1849) 
Don’t steal; thoult never thus compete 
Successfully in business. Cheat. 
Amsrose Breace, The Devil's Dictionary: The 
Decalogue Revised. (1906) 


6 

He is not cheated who knows he is being 

cheated. (Non decipitur qui scit se decipi.) 
sar revs Cox, Institutes of the Lawes. 


7 
You can chizzle them out of your propert 
C. A. Davis, Letters of J. Downing, Sani. 
1834) To cheat them out of their property. 
word Reged wre - we South ane Wet: 
originating proba visiana from 
French verb ciseler, meaning to cut, to trim. 
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He will chisel you out of everything you've got. 

Epwarp EccLeston, The Circuit Rider. Ch. 4. 
(1874) 

We know that there are chiselers. At the bottom 
of every case of criticism and obstruction we 
have found some selfish interest, some private 
axe to grind. 

Fraxxkuin D. RoosEvett, Radio Address, 22 
Oct., 1933. The first official use of the word 
as applied to employers who were supposedly 
not keeping their pledges to cooperate with 
the National Recovery Administration. 


8 

Three things are men most likely to be 

cheated in, a horse, a wig, and a wife. 
FraNkLin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1736. 

He'll cheat without scruple, who can without fear. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


9 
Call me Cousin, but cozen me not. 
Tuomas Fuccer, Gnomologia. No. 1046.(1732) 


10 
Cheat me in the Price, but not in the Goods. 

Tuomas FuLLEeR, Gnomologia. No. 1090.(1732) 
He that cheatcth in small things, is a Fool; but 
in great things, is a Rogue. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2066 
He that will cheat at Play, 

Will cheat you any Way. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomolngia. No. 6302. 
11 
Many men siallow the being cheated, but no 
man can ever endure to chew it. 

Lorp Harirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, Ὁ. 247. 
If thou art cheated by a great man, lose thy 
money, and sav nothing 

TyHomas Furrer, Introductio ad Prudentiuam, 

i, 19. (1702) 
The row is for the stupid, the complaint is for 
the fool; the honest man, when he is cheated. 
retires and says not a word. (Le bruit est pour 
le fat, la plainte est pour le sot; Vhonnéte homme 
trompé s’éloigne et ne dit mot.) 

sat δ ἢ La Coquette Corrigéc. Act i, sc. 3. 

1 


12 
In the kingdom of a cheater, the wallet is 
carried before. 

Hersret. Jacula Prudentum No 467 (1640) 


13 
It is a double pleasure to cheat the cheater. 
(C'est double plaisir de tromper le trompeur.) 
La Fontaine, Fables Bk ii, fab) 1 (1664) 
Another French form is, “A trompcur, trom- 
peur et demi” (To a cheat. a cheat and a 
half). See also under ἘΈΤΕΆΙΒΥΤΙΟΝ 
In plain English, cheat instead of being cheated. 
πὸ E. ϑμευίευ, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 4. (1850) 
For a man to put the cheat upon himself. 
Cuaarizes Lama, Essays of Elia, ti, τὸ. (1823) 
ΤῈ first and worst of all frauds is to cheat one’s 
se 
P. J. Banzy, Festus: Anywhere. (1839) The 
Danes say, “Den sviges vaerst, som 
sig selv” (He is most cheated who cheats 
himself) 


CHEEK 


1 
Woe to those who make the bushel short and 
the weight light, whose scales are uneven, and 
whdse measure defraudeth. 

MouamMMen, The Koran, |xxxiii, 1. (ες. 622) 


2 
It’s cheating to take what you could not re- 
store. (Fraus est accipere quod non possis 
reddere. ) 

PusBLiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.202.(c.43 B.C.) 


3 
I would cheat mine own father at cards. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 


4 
They cheat . . . worse than Cross I win, Pile 
you lose; but there are some left that can 
lose upon the square. 
Tuomas SHADWELL, Epsom Wells. Act ii, sc. 
1. (1672) 
A game which a sharper once play’d with a dupe, 
intitled, ‘‘Heads I win, tails vou lose.” 
J. W. Croker, Croker Papers, iii, 59. (a. 1857) 
It's heads Law wins, tails they lose. 
ἡ oe Morcan, lt Never Can Happen 
Again. Ch. 38. (1909) 


She cheats horse and foot. 
Horace Warpoie, Letter to Richard West, 2 
Oct., 1740. 


CHEEE 


6 
Vmwhile cheke by cheke. 
Rosert Maxninc orp Brunweg, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, {, 223. (1338) In closest intimacy. 
Rydyngze cheke by cheke. 
Berners, Huon of Burdeux. Ch. §5. (c. 1530) 
They rode toevther cheke by cheke 
Berners, Arthur of Little Britain, Ὁ. 352. 
Cheek by iowle with the Emperour. 
Mereniti Haxxtrr, Ecclesiastical Histories, 
p 164. (1877 
I'l! go with thee, check by jole. 
SHAKESPEARE, 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 3.38. (1596) 
Mercie and Justice, marching cheek by joule 
Josnva Sytvester, tr.. Du Bartas, i, 1. (1598) 
The devil . . . Sits check by jowl, in black to 
chear his heart: 
Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart. 
Dryven, The Loyal Brother: Prologue. (1682) 
He with his master, jig by jowl, 
Unto old Gillian hy'd. 
Tuomas D'Uaerry, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
v, 293. (1719) 
To stand cheek-for-chow! confronting us. 
hr Hail The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch 27. 
1822 
Destitution _. must be content often. — to 
jog cheek by ον with crime. 
Ἢ reais The Trail of the Serpent, ἅ. 1. 
1861 


He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him 
(Dabit percutienti se maxillam.) 

Old Testament : Lamentations,ili,30.(c.600 wc.) 
Whosoever shall amite thee on thy right cheek. 


CHEER 


turn to him the other also. (Sorts ce ῥαπίζει εἰς 
γὴν δεξιὰν σιαγόνα [σου]͵ στρέψον αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν 
ἄλλην) 

New Testament: Matthew, ν, 39. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
Also Luke, vi, 29. The Vulgate is, “Si quis te 
percusserit in dexteram maxillam tuam. 
praebe illi et alteram.” 

Wisdom has taught us to be calm and meek, 
To take one blow, and turn the other cheek, 
It is not written what a man shall do 
If the rude caitiff smite the other too! 

O. W. Hotmes, Non- Resistance. (1850) 
Turning the other cheek is a kind of moral jiu- 
Jitsu, 

GERALD 5. Lez, Crowds. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1913) 


8 
The man... gives cheek. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 22. (1840) 
On account of his having so much cheek. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 54. (1840) 

These men .. . very like they'll be cheeky 

Henry Kincscey, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 26 

(1859) 
She tcld him she wondered at his cheek. 

Crarres REApE, The Cloister and the Hearth 

Ch. 48. (1860) 
He can't have the check to ask for more. 

δ Β. Woopcate, The O.V.H., p. 264. (1870) 
Ii he gives me any of his cheek 1] knock him 
down. 

Georce Moore,A Mummer’s Wife,p.133.(1884) 
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That nycht thai maid thame merve cher. 

Jonn Barsour, The Bruce, xiv, 453. (1375) 

Make hem good chere. 

Crauccer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Man of Lawe,\. 82 (ς. 1386) Perhaps from 
the French ‘Faire bonne chére,” to fare well. 
enjoy good cheer, eat abundantly. 

She for his parte, made vs cheere heauen hve 

Jonn Heywoon., Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 

He is gone to make good cheer with his ncigh- 
bours. (Lui ὁ andato a far bona cera con li soi 
visini.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 12. (1578) 


τὸ 
The poete saith hou that a poure borde 
Men may enriche with cheerful wil and worde. 
Wriittam Caxron, Booke of Curteseye, 27 (c. 
1477) 
In a thyn table, good cheere is best sawse. 


ἘΠ Ἦτι,1.5, Common-place Book, 131. (c. 
149§ 
A cheerful look makes a dish a feast. 

Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No 66. (1640) 
If vou would have guests merry with cheer. be 
so vourself, or so at least appear. 

Franxtin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

TIT care not a rush for the decorations of the table 
so that the cheer be good. 

Lorp Lytton, Pelkam. Ch. 23. (1827) 


τ 
Be ay of chere as light as leef on linde. 
Cnaucaa, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 
1. 1155 (ς. 1388) 
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1 
There is not always good Cheer where the 
Chimney smoaks. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4930.(1732) 


2 
Better is one monthes cheere, than a churles 
hole lyfe. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


3 
As men seyen and reporte, at the leste, 
Nat many deyntees, but good chere maketh 
a feste. 
Joun Lyvoate, /sopes, 1. 434. (c. 1430) 
Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry 
feast. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 1, 26. 
(1593) 
ΤῊΣ FEWER THE BETTER CHEER, see under DINING. 


I accompt the cheere good, which maintayneth 
health. 
JoHn Lyrty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber). p. 234. (1580) 


5 
Be of good cheer. (θάρσει.) 

TuHeocritus, /dyls. Τὰν] xxii, 1. 56. In the next 
line is, “I am of good cheer” (@apoéw), and 
the phrase is frequently repeated by other 
writers. 

Son, be of good cheer (θάρσει, τέκνον.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ix, 2. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
Repeated in xiv, 27. The Vulgate is, “Con- 
fide fili.” Eric Partridge, Dictionary of 
Clichés, says that it was this use in Afatihew 
which gave currency to the phrase. 

Be of good cheer. 

CuHatcer (?), 7rolius and Criseyde. Bk. i. 1. 
879; bk. iii, 1. 332. (c. 1380) 

He badde his felowes to be of goode chier. 
Unknown, Merlin, xviii, 282. (c. 1450) 
A second voice was at mine ear... 
A murmur, “Be of better cheer.” 

Tennyson, The Two Voices, |. 427. (1842) 
6 


Say Marie doghtir what chere with the? 
Unknown, York Mysteries, xiv, 85. (c. 1440) 
What chere make you, fayre loue Jechannet ? 
Berners, Arthur of Little Britain, 28. (c. 1530) 
Here, master: what cheer? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, i, 1, 2. (1610) 


CHEERFULNESS 
See also Merriment, Mirth, Optimism 


7 
TI have tried too in my time to be a phi- 
losopher; but . . . cheerfulness was always 
breaking in. 

Otrver Evwarps See Boswetr, Johnson, 17 

April, 1778. 

Cheerfulness, as the poet said, has an incurable 
habit of breaking in. 

Francis BeeDinc,Elerven Were Brave,p.1.(1941) 


8 
So of cheerfulness, or of good temper, the 
more it is spent, the more of it remains. 
R. W. Emerson, Conduct of Life: Considera- 
lions by the Way. (1860) 


CHEESE 


9 
Cheerfulnesse in doing renders a deed more 
acceptable. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 

8. (1642) 
There is no Christian duty that is not to be 
season’d and set off with cheerfulness. 

Joun Mitton, The Doctrine and Discipline of 

Divorce, i, 7. (1643) 
Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to his cheek. 

Joun Ruskin, Modern Painters, iv, v, 19, 25. 

(1856) 
10 Lay aside life-harming heaviness 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], ii, 2, 3. (1595) 

A cheerful Temper, joined with Innocence, will 
make Beauty attractive. 

JosernH AppbIson, The Tatler. No. 192. (1709) 
Good humour may be said to be one of the very 
best articles of dress one can wear in society. 

THACKERAY, On Tailoring and Toilets. (c. 1855) 
How often it seems the chief good to be born 
with a cheerful temper. 

Emerson, Society and Solitude: Success.(1870) 
A good disposition is Goddes happiest gift. 

Rospert Brivces, The Testament of Beauty 

Bk. ii, 1. 905. (1930) 
CHEERFULNESS IS ΤΙ PRINCIPAL INGREDIENT IN 
HEALTH, see under HeEALTit. 


CHEESE 


11 
It’s hard cheese for a man to owe everything 
to his father-in-law. 

ELizaABeEtH BANKS, Manchester Man. Ch. 42. 
(1876) 

12 
After cheese comes nothing. 

James Ciarke, Paroemiologia, p. 136. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 769. (1732) 

After cheese, nothing to be expected. 

THomas Futver, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. vi, sec. 5. (1655) 

Tis to this day a noted saying, That after cheese 
comes nothing. 

Motteux, Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1693) An 
interpolation by Motteux. 

Cheese, that the table’s closing rites denies, 
And bids me with the unwilling chaplain rise. 
oon Gay, Trivia. Bk. ii, 1. 255. (1716) 


The miser’s cheese is wholesomest. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 


nack, 1737. 
14 


Ye may see no greene cheese but your teeth 
must water. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He sees no green cheese but his mouth waters 
after it. 

James Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 39. (1639) 
You can’t see green cheese but your teeth must 
water. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 198. (1670) 


CHEESE 


Grene cheese is not called grene by the reason of 
colour, but for the newness of it. 

ANDREW Boorp, Dyetary of Helth.Ch.13.(1542) 
ἜΡΩΣ MADE OF GREEN CHEESE, see under MOon. 


It is against the old verse, Caseus est nequam. 
—Yea, but it digesteth all things except it- 
self, 
joun ΠΥ, Sapho and Phao. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1584) Caseus est nequam, cheese is harmful. 
My cheese, my digestion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 3, 44. 
(16001) 
Cheese to digest all the rest, yet itselfe neuer 
digested. 
Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons. Vol. i, p. 161. (1629) 
Cheese it is a peevish elf, 
It digests all things but itself. 
(Caseus est nequam, quia, digerit omnia sequam.) 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 40. (1678) 
Divestive cheese. 
BEN Jonson, Epigrams. No. 101. (1692) 
They say, cheese digests everything but itself. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


2 
‘Toasted cheese hath no master. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 82. (1678) 
To cat the cheese in the trap. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. 
If you would have a good cheese and have’n old, 
You must turn’n seven times before he is cold. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352. FULLER, 
Gnomologta. No. 6477. (1732) 


3 

Admired “Pets of the Ballet” . . . in a print- 
shop window Thought them the cheese as 
works of art. 

ALBERT SMitu, Man in the Moon, i, 201.(1847) 
“You look like a Prince in it, Mr. Lint.”—“It ἐς 
the cheese,” replied Mr, Lint. 

THACKERAY, Codlingsby. Ch. 3. (c. 1850) 
That’s the cheese. 

F. ὦ. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 125. (1902) 
Hulme gives three explanations of this bit of 
slang: (1) Cheese is really the French word 
chose, meaning ‘“thing,’’ and the correct 
rendering is C’est la chose; (2) that chizs 
is Bengalee for “thing” and that the expres- 
sion has been imported from the East (this 
is the derivation favored by the Oxford Eng- 
lisk Dictionary) ; and (3) that “choice” was 
in Anglo-Saxon times ‘“chese.” This is the 
explanation which Hulme prefers. 

He had bitten his way into the big cheese. 
O. Henry, The Unprofitable Servant. (1911) 


4 
It was such a deep ceremonial curtsey as you 
never see at present: she and her sister both 
made these ‘“‘cheeses” in compliment to the 
newcomer, and with much stately agility. 
THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 22. (1857) 
Called “making cheeses” because the petti- 
coats are swirled to the floor somewhat in 
the form of a cheese. 
Miss Knight performed a cheese worthy almost 
of Caroline, and swept away. 
Lewis WINGFIELD, Abigel Rowe, ii,6,157.(1883) 
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5 

Cheese .. . that will spend well, or accord- 

ing to the common Phrase, will eat Bread up. 
JostaH TWANLEY, Dairying, Ὁ. 71. (1784) 


6 
Cheese it, the same as Stow it. 

J. H. Vaux, Flash Dictionary: Cheese It.(1812) 
Cheese it, mates! ’ere comes the bobbies! 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE,Fortune’s Fool,i,33.(1882) 
Cheese it—the cop! 

O. Henry, The Easter of the Soul. (1908) 
7 


Cheese is wholesome when it is given with a 
sparing hand. (Caseus est sanus quem dat 
avara manus.) 

Unknown, Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. (c. 1100) 
“Cheese and bread make the cheeks red” says 
another proverb, and the Germans assert that 
“Cheese is gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and lead at night,” a statement which 
has also been applied to the apple. The 
Spaniards say, “Cheese from the ewe, milk 
from the goat, butter from the cow.” 

Cheese and salt meat should be sparingly eat. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 

Bread and butter and good cheese 
Are a true buckler against disease. 
(Pain et buerre et bon fromage 
Contre la mort est le vray targe.) 

Le Roux ΡΕῈ Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 
198. (1859) As might be expected, the French 
have a number of proverbs lauding the value 
of cheese. One is, “Bread and cheese is medi- 
cine for the well” (Fromage et pain est méde- 
cine au sain), and still another, “He who 
does not eat cheese will go mad” (C’il qui 


mange du fromage, S’il ne le fait, il enrage). 
8 


An apple-pie without some cheese 
Is like a kiss without a squeeze. 
Unknown, Old English rhyme. (c. 1750) 
But I, when I undress me, 
Each night, upon my knees 
Will ask the Lord to bless me 
With apple pie and cheese! 
EUGENE FIELD, Apple Pie and Cheese. (1889) 
To KNOW CHALK FROM CHEESE, See under CHALK. 


CHERRY 


9 
Eat peas with the king and cherries with the 
beggar. Peas are best when young, cherries 
when ripe. 

as KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 100. (1721) 


One Cherry tree sufficeth not two Jays. (Uni- 
cum Arbustum, non alit duos Erithacos.) 
WILIIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
269. (1576) See also under Rivary. 


11 
A cherry year, A merry year. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 52. (1678) 
A Cherry Year, A merry Year. 
A Plumb Year, A dumb Year. 
oo FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6139.(1732) 


As it is sayde in a commune prouerbe, I 
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counsell not seruauntis to ete churyes with 
thcir bettyrs. Fer they wyl haue the rype and 
leue them the harde. 

Unknown, Dialogues of Creatures. Ch. 20. (c. 

1530) 
Mean men are not to eat cherries . . . with great 
lords, least the stones of the best flie faster at 
their eyes then .. the worst into their mouths. 

RANDLE CorTcrave, Dictionary: Manger. (1611) 
As for the outlandish proverb, ‘He that eateth 
cherries with noblemen, shall have his eyes 
spurted out with the stones,” it fixeth no fault 
in the fruit. 

Fu Lier, Worthies of England, ii, 112. (1662) 
Those, that eat Cherries with great Persons, shall 
have their Eyes squirted out with the Stones. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5026.(1732) 
There is a German proverb which says that “It 
is unadvisable to eat cherries with potentates.” 

Joun Doran, Table Traits, Ὁ. 209. (1854) 
Two BITES AT A CHERRY, see under BITE. 


CHESTNUT 


1 
A chestnut. I have heard you tell the joke 
twenty-seven times, and I am sure it was a 
chestnut. 
δια Dimonp, The Broken Sword. A melo- 
drama first produced in 1816, and memora- 
ble only as the origin of ‘‘chestnut” in the 
sense of a stale joke. Captain Xavier, the 
principal character, forever repeating the 
same yarns, is telling about one of his ex- 
ploits connected with a cork-tree, when 
Pablo corrects him, “Chestnut you mean, 


ca : 
One of the latest slang terms is the word “chest- 
nut.” 
wInKNownN, Detroit Free Press, 25 Sept., 1886. 
It’s the old, old, ancient, moth-eaten chestnut. 
H. 5. Keerer,The Skarkskin Book,p.229.(1941) 
PULL CHESTNUTS OUT OF THE FIRE, see under Cat. 


CHEW 


2 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. 
SHakespeare, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 171. (1599) 
I gin Judy White the sack right off the reel, with- 
out stopping to chew the matter a bit. 
ANN STEPHENS, High Life in New York, i, $1. 
(1843) 
Chew at it and think it over. 
Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 53. 
(1883) 
You let me chew on that for a few days. 
J.C. ri hia Captain Warren’s Wards, p. 340. 
(1911 
If you want more to chew on, what the devil is 
everyone in such a stew about? 
H. C. Branson, 711 Eat You Last, Ὁ. 47. (1941) 


CHICKEN 
See also Cock, Hen 


3 
The little chickens, as they dip 
Their beaks into the river, 
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et E —— 


Hold up their heads at every sip, 
And thank the Giver. 
Mary ALLEN, Poems for Youth. (1810) 
There’s Solomon Braggs holding up his head like 
a hen drinking water, but there’s nothing in it. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 28. (1880) 


4 
If you have not a capon, feed on an onion. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Chupon. (1611) 
He that gives thee a capon, give him the leg and 
the wing. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Chickens feed capons. . . . Chickens come to be 
capons. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 111. (1678) 
Capons were at first but chickens. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1056.(1732) 


δ 
I wish that every peasant may have a chicken 
in his pot on Sundays. (Je veux que le di- 
manche chaque paysan ait sa poule au pot.) 
Henry IV of France, when he was crowned 
king. (1598) 
Chicken today. Feathers tomorrow. 
ZELDA Popkin, No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 193. 
(1942) 


6 
There is a nest of chickens, whiche he dooth 
brood, 
That will sure make his heare grow through 
his hood. 
Jonun Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


7 
You ought to consider you are now past a 
chicken. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 216.(1711) 
Pursue your trade of scandal-picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 
Swirt, Stella’s Birthday, |. 42. (1720) 
I swear she’s no chicken; she’s on the wrong side 
of thirty, if she be a day. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Recollect, sister, that you are no chicken. 
ArtHur Murpuy, The Old Maid. (1761) 
An infant at law? A mere chicken? 
Wititmam Consett, Political Register. No 12 
(1809) 
I’m no spring-chicken. 
A. W. Tourcés, A Fool’s Errand, p. 259. (1879) 
Hansen, Westerfelt, p. 260. (1901) 
The barman was no chicken. 
THorne ὅΜΙΤΗ, The Passionate Witch, p. 243 
(1941) 
Chickens come home to roost 
A. B. Cunnincnam, The Bancock Murde) 
Case, Ὁ. 241. (1942) See also under Retriav 
TION. 


IIl—Don’t Count Your Chickens Before They 
Are Hatched 


8 
He bade me have a care for the future, not to 
count my chickens before they are hatched. 
Agsop, Fables: The Milkmaid and Her Pail 
(c. $70 8.c.) L’Estrange renders it, “to make 


CHICKEN 


sure of the bear before I sell the skin.” Al- 
though it is asserted that the locus classicus 
of the modern phrase “Don’t count your 
chickens before they are hatched,” is the old 
Greek proverb, αἴξ οὕπω τετόκεν "(The kid is 
not yet born), Aesop’s fable is much closer 
to it. A farmer’s daughter, returning from 
milking with a full pail on her head, fell to 
musing: “The milk in this pail will provide 
me with cream which I will make into butter, 
which I will sell in the market, and buy a 
dozen eggs, which will hatch into chickens, 
which will lay more eggs, and soon I shall 
have a large poultry yard. I'll sell some of 
the fowls and buy myself a handsome new 
gown, and go to the fair,-and when the 
young fellows try to make love to me, I'll 
toss my head and pass them by.” Where- 
upon she tossed her head, and down went the 
pail. She had been counting her chickens 
before they were hatched. Many authorities 
think this fable an interpolation by a much 
later hand. The story of The Barber's Fifth 
Brother, in the Arabian Nights, is built 
around the same idea, which is common to 
many languages. The Hindus say, “Don’t 
bargain for fish which are still in the water’’s 
the Dutch, ‘Don't cry herrings till they are 
in the net”; the Italians, “Don’t reckon your 
eggs before they are laid’; the Persians, 
“Don’t give away the deer until it is caught,” 
etc. There are many variants besides those 
given below: “Don’t build the sty till the 
litter comes”; “Don’t spread the cloth till 
the pot begins to boil”; “Don’t take off 
your boots till you see the water,” and so 
on, all stressing the dangers of acting over 
hastily. “Don’t sell the skin till you have 
caught the bear” is common to most Euro- 
pean languages. The Italians say, “Non ven- 
der la pelle dell’ orso prima di pigliarlo”; 
the Germans, “Die Barenhaut soll man nicht 
verkaufen ehe der Bar gestochen ist”; the 
Dutch, “Verkoop den huid niet, voor εἰ; den 
beer hebt gevangen.” Oldest of afl is a line 
from The Eloquent Peasant, by an unknown 
Egyptian scribe of perhaps 2000 s.c.: “Do 
not rejoice over what has not yet happened” 
(M ἢν n ntt n hprt)—as it is usually trans- 
literated. 

I would not haue you to counte his Chickens so 

soone before they be hatcht. 

Sternen Gosson. The Ephemerides of Phialo, 

fo. 194A. (1579) 
Why doe we reckon our chickens before they be 
hatcht ? 

Baran Metsancxe, Philotimus, stg. G2. (1583) 
Take heed we don’t reckon our chickens before 
they are hatcht. 

Jamrs Howarp, The English Mounsieur. Act 

iii, sc. 2. (1663) 
To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catch’d, 
And count their chickens ere they're δι. δ ἃ, 
aah Burrer, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto 81, 
1. 923. (1664) 
Count not your chickens before they are hatch't. 
joum Rar, English Proverbs, Ὁ. a7. (1670) 
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Reckon not your Chickens before they are 
hatch’d. 
Neither ought we to reckon our Eggs before 
they are Jay’d. 
OswaLp Dyxes, English Proverbs,p.259.(1709) 
You are a little too hasty; you reckon your 
chickens before they are hatch’ ae 


are hatched, though they are chipping the shell 
now. 
Wattex Scort, Journal, 20 May, 1829. 
A victory may be snatcht, 
But never count your little chicks 
Before they’re safely hatched. 
SERGEANT MEREWETHER. (1906) See Lapy Nev- 
ILL, Reminiscences, p. 306. 
Counting your chickens before they are hatched. 
Grorcetre Hever, Envious Casca, p. 22. (1941) 
They’re counting their chickens a little early. 
a rei Martmar, Never Say Die, Ὁ. 103. 
(1943 
Don’t count your chickens, or maybe you won’t 
hatch none. 
Patricia WenTWorTH, The Chinese Shawl, Ὁ. 
123. (1943) 


It is a common saying that it is best first 
to catch the stag, and afterwards, when he 
has been caught, to skin him. (Vulgariter 
dicitur, quod primum oportet cervum capere, 
et postea, cum captus fuerit, illum excoriare.) 

Henry pe Bractron, De Legibus et Consue- 
tudinibus Angliae. Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 2, sec. 4 
(ς. 1240) 

FImsT CATCH YOUR HARE, see under HARE. 

I solde the skinne before the Beaste was taken, 
rec[k]Joning with-out mine hoast, and setting 
downe that in my bookes as ready money, which 
afterwards I found to be a desperate debt. 

Joun Ly ty, Exphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 273. (1580) 

The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast ν᾿ ἃ, was kill’d with hunting him. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 93. (1598) 
They divide the skinne of the bear among them 
e'er they ha't. 

Unxnown, Political Ballads, 20. (1647) Percy 
Society, No. 11. 

He had catched a great cold, had he had no other 
clothes to wear than those were to be 
made of a skin of a bear not yet killed. 

THomas Futter, Worthies of England: Corn- 
wall, i. 304. (1662) 

Never sell the bear's skin until you have killed 
the bear. (Jamais vendre le peau de l’ours qu’on 
ne lait mis par terre.) 

La Foytarne, Fables: L’Ours et les Deux Com- 
pagnons. Bk. v, fab. 20. (1668) ῬΗΠΙΡΡΕ nor 
ComMMINES, Mémoires, iv, 2, puts this fable 
into the mouth of the Emperor Frederic, 
when King Louis XI of France proposed to 
seize the lands of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
Danish version is, “Don't sell the skin till 
you have caught the fox.” 

You sell the bear skin on the ba 
ΤΑΣ Katty, Scottish Aoallervigs p. $76, (1721) 
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Indeed the devil may be said to sell the bear- 
skin, whatever he buys. 

DantexL Dero, History of the Devil, Pt. ii, ch. 
8. (1726) 

Make not your Sauce, before you have caught 
the Fish. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3324.(1732) 
The Italians say, “Non gridar i pesci fritti 
prima d’esser presi”? (Don’t cry tried fish 
before they are reaulaht ). 

Smells a little too much of selling the bear’s skin 
before he has hunted him. 

area The Legend of Montrose. Ch. 3. 

1819 


1 
If the Ceremonial! law forbade the Jews to 
seeth a kid in the mothers milk, the law of 
good husbandry forbids us to eat a kid in the 
mothers belly, spending our pregnant hopes 
before they be delivered. 

Tuomas Futrer, The Holy State: Of Expect- 

ing Preferment. (1642) 

He eats the calf in the cow’s belly. Applied to 
those who spend their rent before it is due. 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 138. (1721) 
I ever made shift to avoid anticipations: 1 never 
would cat the calf in the cow’s belly, as Lord M's 
phrase is. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, iii, 122. (1748) 
Interest . . . goes on increasing until it reaches 

. . one hundred per cent. This is what is called 
“eating the calf in the cow’s belly.” 

SAMUEL Smames, Thrift, p. 277. (1875) 
A very common bucolic saying, precisely expres- 
sive of what is called discounting” in commercial 
talk, is eating the calf in the cow’s belly. 

F. T. E._worrny, West Somerset Word-Book, 

p. 58. (1886) 
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2 
Count not four, except you have them in a 
wallet. 
GEORGE ee Jacula Prudenium. No. 960. 
(1640 
Count not four, till they be in the bag. 
Toxriano, Piasza Universale, p. 229. (1666) 


3 
Gut no fish till you get them. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 114. (1721) 
Lead away ourselves to be gutting our fish be- 
fore we get them. 

Davw M. Mom, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 20. (1824) 


soos enough to cry chuck when it is out of the 


En sine KEzLLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 288. (1721) 
“Chuck” is the hen’s call to the chicken. 


Geuliewenat to studie for a seconde wife 
before I knowe my first, were to resemble 
the good Huswife in Naples who tooke 
thought to b sk Εἰ chikens before 

she had Hens to 
weer srk x, Buphues ed His England, p. 415. 
Arber, ed. The Germans say, “Aus 


un en Eiern werden tib 
Satire 
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5 
You are over hasty; your harvest is still in 
the blade. (Nimium properas: et adhuc tua 
messis in herba est.) 

Oviv, Heroides. Epis. xvii, 1. 263. (c. 10 B.C.) 
pa corn is yet in the blade. (Seges altera in herba 


est.) 
Prrsius, Sattres. Sat. vi, 1. 26. (¢. a.p. 58) 
Cited as a proverb by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 
ii, 89. 
Hope not too surely for early harvest. 
SazmuND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 89. 
(c. 900) 
Burning the great logs for the sale of the ashes, 
and eating his corn whilst it was but grass. (Brus- 
lant les grosses souches pour la vente des cendres, 
. & mangeant son bled en herbe.) 
Rape als, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1545) 
Thou talkest of harvest, when the corn is green. 
Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act ii, 
sc. 6. (c. 1589) 
Thou goest a glenyng er the cart haue caried 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Hee goeth a gleaning before that the cart haue 
carried. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, 175. (1633) 


6 
Do not boast till you see your enemy dead. 
(μήπω pey’ elwys, πρὶν τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἴδῃ.) 

Sopnocies. Frag. (c. 450 B.c.) Quoted by 
Cicero, Ad Atticum, iv, 8, where Winstedt 
(Loeb) translates it, “Don’t bolloa till vou 
are out of the wood.” 

Buy bee slaves before you order them about. 
(wacdpevos éxlracce.) 

THEOCRITUS, fayls No. xv. I. 90. (c. 270 B c.) 
ErasMus, Adagia, iv, iv, 24, gives the Latin 
as “Praecipito postque satiaveris esca,” and 
the derivative proverb as “Ubi paveris im- 
pera” (Where you fear command). 

Ye triumphe before the vyctorye. (Ante victoriam 
encomium canis.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 54. 
(1808) Taverner, tr., fo. 63. (1550) Says 
Taverner: “Such there be not a fewe whiche 
glorye of thynges to sone, before they haue 
fully broughte them to effecte.” Hzenperson 
(Latin Proverbs, p. 23) gives the proverb as, 
“Ante victoriam ne canas triumphum” (Be- 
fore the victory do not sing of the triumph). 

He that will sell lawne before he can folde it, 
He shall repent him before he have sold it. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Ye be over the style er ye come at it. 

Jorm Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. fi, ch. 9. 

Boil not the Pap before the child is born. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1002.(1732) 

She was a fool to throw out her dirty water 
before she got clean. 

Bin Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. 
(1738 

Don’t stitch your seam before you've tacked it. 

J. C. Briwce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 50. (1917) 

Don’t lift the lid too soon. 

H. H. Harr, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 

p. 533. (1937) 


CHILD 


CHILD 
See also Boy, Father, Girl, Youth 


1 

Children are voices of immortality to a man, 
though he be dead. (watdes γὰρ ἀνδρὶ κληδόνες 
σωτήριοι | θανόντι.) 


Agrscny us, Libation-Bearers, 1. 505. (458 B.C.) 
Rearing children, and so handing on life like a 
torch from one generation to another. (ἐκ- 
τρέφοντας παῖδας͵ καθάπερ λαμπάδα τὸν βίον 
παραδιδόντας ἄλλοις ἐξ ἄλλων.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 776B. (c. 345 B.C.) 
Forgetteth not this sentence, That it is an execra- 
ble thing wilfully to deprive ones self of im- 
mortalitie, which he doth who seeketh not to 
have wife and children. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, p. 4.(1574) 
If we have none to foul the bed, we shall have 
none to burn paper at our graves. 

WILtiaM ScarBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2172. (1875) 
Be vexed with yourself if you have neither branch 
nor leaf; do not accuse the sun of partiality. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1698. 
Better establish a branch than cut off a line. 

Scagporoucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 377. If 

you haven’t a child of your own, adopt one. 


2 
When the child knows that he has sucked 
{enough}, behold, he finds his mouth and 
cries out, “Give me bread.” 

Ani, Teaching. No. 68. (c. 2000 B.C.) 
Prove yourself to be the man I have ever known 
you to be “from the days” as the Greeks say 
“when your finger-nails were tender.” (Praesta 
te eum, qui mihi a teneris, ut Graeci dicunt, un- 
guiculis es cognitus.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk, i, epis. 6, sec. 2. 

(56 B.c.) That is, from infancy. 


3 
Ever since I began to wash. (ἐξ ὅτου ᾿γὼ 
ῥύπτομαι.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnigens, l. 17.(425 B.C.) 
Cradle straws are scarce out of his breech. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 346. (1678) 
Your Mamma’s Milk is scarce out of your Nose. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6055.(1732) 
Theresa, a big, clean-lookin’ child that I see 
grow up fr’m hello to good avnin’, 
FINLEY Peter Dunng, Shaughnessy. (1898) 
A squirt who isn’t dry behind the ears yet. 
Frank Gruber, The Hungry Dog,p.125.(1941) 


4 
Children should be seen and not heard. (παιδὸς 
φωνὴν γρύξαντος μηδέν" ἀκοῦσαι.) 

AristopHaNnes, The Clouds, 1. 963. (423 B.C.) 
Quoted as an old rule. 

For hyt ys an old Englysch sawe: “A mayde 
schuld be seen, but not herd.” 

Joun Mmx, Mirk’s Festial, i, 230. (c. 1043) 
Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 51 (1670) has 
“Maidens must be seen and not heard,” and 
Swit, Polite Conversation, Dial i, (1738) 
has, ‘They say maids should be seen and 

not heard.” 
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“Little people should be seen and not heard” is 
a stupid saying. 
E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
vied. Ch. 17. (1866) 
Impudently proclaim the monstrous principle that 
little children should be seen and not heard. 
SHAW, Misalliance: Introduction. (1914) 
In silence I must take my seat, ... 
I must not speak a useless word, 
For children must be seen, not heard. 
B. W. BeLtamy, Open Sesame. Vol. i, p. 167. 
( 1915) Quoted as from Table Rules for Little 
olks. 


5 

The legislators in the Laws forbid allowing 
children to have paroxysms of crying, but 
this prohibition is a mistake; violent crying 
contributes to growth, for it serves in a way 
as exercise for the body. (γυμνασία τοῖς 
σώμασιν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 15, sec. 6. (c. 

330 B.C.) 
One must think Archytas’s rattle a good inven- 
tion, which people give to children in order that 
while occupied with this they may not break any 
of the furniture; for young things cannot keep 
still. (ov yap δύναται τὸ νέον ἡσιχάζειν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. viii, ch. 6, sec. 1. (ς 

330 B.c.) Archytas, the reputed inventor of 
the rattle, was a mathematician of Tarentum, 
c. 400 B.C. 
en children stand quiet, they have done some 
ill. 

Herrert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 506. (1640) 
I remember a wise old gentleman who used to 
say, “When children are doing nothing, thcy are 
doing mischief.” 

Fietpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. xv, ch. 2. (1749) 
As soon as the children are good the mothers are 
scared, and think they are going to die. 

Emerson, The Conduct of Life. Ch. 7. (1860) 
When children stand still, 

They bave dove some ill. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 47. (1875) 


6 
Nothing is more stupid than to beget children 
(οὐδὲν ἠλιθιώτερον τεκνοποιίας.) 

AristotTre, Rketorvic. Bk. ii, ch. 21, sec. 15. (330 
B.c.) Aristotle remarks that this maxim was 
no doubt coined by a man who happened to 
have bad children. 

Begetting children is a delightful duty. (Procreare 
liberos lepidumst onus.) 

Prautrus, λέ ες Gloriosus, }. 682. (¢. 200 B.C.) 
Beget them with pleasure, and bring them up 
with pain. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 67. (1576) 
God bad us for to wexe and multiplye. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife vo! 

Bath’s Prologue, |. 28. (c. 1388) 
Many who multiply the most have not sufficient 
intelligence to add. 

ἀ τ oo New Decalogue of Science, p. 18 

192 


It is not possible that a child of these tears 
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should be lost. (Fieri non potest, ut filius 
istarum lacrimarum pereat.) 

Sr. Aucustine, Confessions. Bk. iii, ch. 12. 

(A.D. 397) Reply to his mother, when she 
wept for her son’s heresies. 


1 
He who has issued from thee teacheth thee 
reason. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63a.(c.450) 
The first service a child doeth his father is to 
make him foolish. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 465. (1640) 


2 
The talk of the child in the street is that of 
his father and mother. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 56b. (c. 450) 
Or, “The child says nothing but what is heard 
by the fire.” Therefore be careful what you 
say before children. 

What children hear at home soon flies abroad. 

Rannre Cortcrave, Dictionary: Enfant. (1611) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1670) FuLLer, 
Gnomologia. No. 5492. (1732) 

The groundsel [threshold] speaks not, save what 
it heard at the hinges. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 297. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4583, refines this 
to, “The Groundsel speaketh but what it 
heard of the hinges.” 

The child says nothing but what it heard by the 
fire. 

Georce HEersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 302. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4449.(1732) 

The bairn speaks in the fields what he heard by 
the slett [fireside]. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 318. (1721) 
Children tell abroad what they hear thcir fathers 
say by the fireside. (Dizen los ninos en el solejar, 
lo que oyen a sus padres en el hogar.) 

KosBert BLanp, Proverbs, i, 88. (1814) An- 
other Spanish form cited by Canrer, Six 
Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 265, is, “Lo que el nino 
oyo en la hogar, eso dize en el portal” (What 
the child heard by the hearth he tells at 
the door). 

Bairns and fules speak at the Cross what they 
hear at the ingle side. 

Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 

The child says what the father says. 
a E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 10. (1902) 


Hold you hands off other folks’ bairns, till 
you get some of your own. 
᾿ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.408.(1855) 


There’s only one pretty child in the world, 
and every mother has it 
J. C. Brice, Cheshire Postin 119. (1917) 
See also under Possessions. 


Gyue thy chylde when he wy! kraue, 
And pee. whel ΤΡ ΝΣ hyt wyl haue, 
make, in a stounde, 
A foul ch chylde and a feyre hounde. 
Rossar Manning or Brunuz, Handlyng 
Synne, 1. 7240. (1303) 
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Give a child till he craves, and a dog while his 


tail doth wave, and you'll have a fair dog, but 
a foul knave. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 82. (1670) 
FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 6456. (1732) 
Give a bairn his will, and a whelp his fill, and 
none of these two will thrive. The whelp will be 
fat and lazy, and the child perverse and froward. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (1721) 
Give a child his will and a whelp his fill, both 
will surely turn out ill. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 
70. (1880) 
Give a pig when it grunts and a child when it 
cries and you will have a fine pig and a bad child. 
H.R. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ 
492. (1940) 


For god it woot, that children ofte been 
Unlyk her worthy eldres hem bifore. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 
1. 99. (c. 1388) 
Nature alway tendeth to the best: so that of 
good parentes, ought naturally to come good 
children: and if it fall out sometyme otherwise, 
the fault is not to be imputed to nature. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 16. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The same tree may bear sweet and sour fruit; the 
“ΠΕ mother may have clever and stupid chil- 
ren. 
Dootittce, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 283. (1872) 


7 
The children of Mercurie and of Venus 
Been in hir wirking ful contrarious; 
Mercurie loveth wisdom and science, 
And Venus loveth ryot and dispence. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tules: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, \. 697 (c. 13838) 
If we suffer them not to royst and to riot, to spill 
and to spoyle, to swashe and to lashe, to lend 
and to spende, .. . they will an end of our lives 
to have our livings. 
Grorce Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 139. (1576) 


8 
The dutifulness of children is the foundation 
of all virtues. (Pietas fundamentum est 
omnium virtutum. ) 
Cicero, Pro Cnaco Plancio. 
(54 B.C.) 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature, too. 


But, children, you should never Ict 

Such angry passions rise; 

Your little hands were never made 

To tear each other's eycs. 

Isaac Watts, Against Quarrelling and Fighting. 
(1720) The last word of the fourth line is 
persistently misquoted “ to.” 

Speak, when you are spoke to; come, when you 
are called. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4244, (1732) 

Come when you're called, 
And do as you're bid; 


Ch. xii, see. 29. 
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Shut the door after you, 
And you’ll never be chid. 
Maria Epceworrtu,The Contrast. Ch. 1. (1804) 
A child should always say what’s true 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table; 
At least as far as he is able. 
R.L.Stevenson,Whole Duty of Children.(1885) 


1 
Is it not strange that he who has no children 
brings them up so well? 

Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 8.65.) TEHY! 
Hsien, Confucius Suid It First, Ὁ. 85. The 
Latin proverbial phrase, “Sine prole” (W.th- 
out offspring) is frequently denoted by the 
initials S.P. : 

Bachelers wives, and maides children be well 
taught. 

Joun Hitsy woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
CaMpDEN, Remains, p. 304. (1614) 

The maydes chylde is euer best taughte. 

Hvent Latimer, Seven Sermons, 138. (1549) 
Bachelors wiues and maidens children are pretty 
things to play withall. 

NicHoLas Breton, Works, ii, 118. (1637) 
Bachelors’ wives and maids’ children are finely 

tutored. 

Swirt. Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Every one can keep House better than her 
Mother, till she trieth. 

THOMAS FuLrer.Gnomologia. No. 1443. (1732) 
A bachelor’s children are alwavs young. 

Georce Exviort, Felix Holt. Ch. 22. (1866) 

O!d maids’ children and bachelors’ wives are al- 
ways perfection 


: Ὄνκνονν. The Sphere, 30 Mar., 1920, p. 316. 


When I was a child. I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a child: but 
when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. (ὅτε ἥμην νήπιος, ἐλάλουν ὡς νήπιος, 
ἐφρόνοιν ὡς νήπιος, ἐλογιζόμην ὡς νήπιος ὅτε 
γέγονα ἁνήρ, κατήργηκα τὰ τοῦ ynxiov.) 

New Testament: 1 Corinthians, xiii, 11. (A ὃ. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Cum essem parvulus, 
loquebar ut parvulus, sapiebam ut parvulus, 
cogitabam ut parvulus. Quando autem factus 
sum) vir, evacuavi quae crant parvuli.” 

[ account him to be of great wisdome which can 
conforme his manners to his age, having an eye 
to the saying of the Apostle, when I was a childe 
I spoke like a childe, but being man growen. I 
cast away al childish tricks. 

STEFANO Gvazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
p. 173. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


3 
Don’t give the child a knife. (μὴ παιδὶ τῆν 
μάχαιραν.) 

Diocenianus, Adagia, vi, 46. (c. Α. Ὁ. 125) An 
old Greek proverb which Erasmus, Adagia, 
fi, v, 18, renders, “Ne puero gladium,” and 
adds, “an allegorical proverb, warning that 
authority should not be placed in incompe- 
tent or stupid hands.” 

Woe to that land that’s govern'd by a child! 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard (11, ii, 3, 11. (1592) See 
under Kino. 
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4 
Childhood and youth are vanity. (Adoles- 
centia enim et voluptas vana sunt.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 10.(c. 250 B.C.) 
Childhood is health. 
GeorceE Hersert, Holy Baptism. (c. 1630) 


5 
I detest a child that is wise too soon. (Odi 
puerulum praecoci sapientia. ) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 10. (1511) 
Chyldren now adayes are borne wyse. 
STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 67. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Ah, there are no children nowadays. (Ah, il n’y 
a plus d’enfants.) 
ΜΌΠΙΣΒΕ, Le Malade Imaginaire. Act ii, sc 8, 
1. 118. (1673) 
There are no longer any children nowadays. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iv, 145. (1902) 


6 
Who hath no chyldren, feedeth them wel. (Chi 
non ha figliuoli, bene gli pasce. ) 

Jonn Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) The 
complete proverb is, “Chi non ha moglie ben 
la veste; Chi non ha figliuoli ben il pasce” 
(Who has not a wife clothes her well; who 
has not children feeds them well). 

Who hath no children feedes them fatt. 
Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly, 46. (1611) 
He that hath no children feedeth them fat 
Toomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, 58. (1633) 


7 
Teach your child to hold his tongue, he'll 
learn fast enough to speak. 

FraNKLin, Poor Richard’s Almunack, 1734 
Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and the 
second be what thou wilt. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 
Children and Princes will quarrel for trifles 

FRANKLIN, Puor Richard’s Almanack, 1752 
A Child thinks 20 Shillings and 20 Years can 
scarce ever be spent. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754 


8 
Our whole Life is but a greater and longer 
Childhood. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3830 


9 
Experience teacheth, that . . . of a shreude 
boy, proueth a good man. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, 12. (1548) 

An untoward gyrle makes a good woman 

Ronwert GREENE, Works (Grosart), x, 239 
(1592) “Alluding to this prophane and old 
prouerbe.” 

A shrewd boy maketh a good man. 

THomas Draxet, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 9. (1633) 
Verifyed the proverb, that an untoward boy may 
make a good man. 

Tromas Futrer, Church-History of Britamn 

Bk. x, sec. 4. (1655) 
An unhappy lad may make a good man. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 111. (1670) 
The Germans say, “Die Argsten Studenten 
werden die frémmsten Prediger” (The most 
ΠΥ students prove the most pious preach- 
ers). 


a a τι σπίκαντασ. 


1 
A child correct behind, and not before. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 123. (1640) 
A child’s service is little, yet he is no little fool 
that despiseth it. 
GeEorGcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 208. 
A naughty child is better sick than whole. 
Georce Hervert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 235. 
To a child all weather is cold. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 734. 


The offspring of those that are very young, or 
very old, lasts not. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 886. (1640) 
The children of very young and very old men 
... last not long. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 
Late children, early orphans. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
Franklin repeated the proverb in a letter to 
John Alleyn (1768) advising early mar- 
riage. 

To have January chicks. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 202. (1678) 
The old pearl-oyster produces a pearl. (Lao féng 
shéng chu.) 

Justus Doorittte, Chinese Proverbs, ii, 180. 
(1872) Said of a man who has a child in old 
age. Many Chinese proverbs refer to children 
as pearls. 


Auoyd your children: small pitchers have 
wide ears. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
See under PITCHER. 
Children have wide Ears, and long Tongues 
Tomas Futcer,Gnomologia. No. 1097. (1732) 


4 

Ye haue many god children to looke vpon. 
And ye blesse them all. but ye basse but one. 
: Jousn Heywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii. ch 7. (1546) 


Many kisse the childe for the nurse's sake. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs Pt. ii. ch 7. (1546) 
See under KISSING. 
PRAISE THE CHILD AND YOU MAKE LOVE TO THE 
MOTHER, see under MOTHER 


Better children weepe then olde men. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 23. (1616) 
Better bairnes greit nor bearded men. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p 22. (c. 
1595) Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 232. (1678) 
Better a little chiding than a great deal of heart- 
break. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
v, 3, 11. (1601) 

Woe to the house where there is no chiding 
Greorse Hersert, Jacula Prudentum (1640) 
Better bairns greet as bearded men Better you 
make your children cry with seasonable correc- 
tion, than they make you cry by their after mis- 

ca e. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p 62 (1721) 
Better that bairns weep than bearded men. 

dirt ἜΘΗ, Tales of a Grandfather Ch 32 
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aan πα mes 


Better your children weep than you. (Besser die 
Kinder weinen, als du.) 
CHARLES Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 331. (1856) A German proverb. TRENCH, 
On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 78, quotes 
a variation: “Es ist besser, das Kind weine 
denn der Vater” (Better the child weep than 
the father). The Danes say, “Bedre er at 
Barn graeder end gammel Mand” (Better 
the child weep than the old man), or “Bedre 
at Barn graeder end at Moder sukker” (Bet- 
ter the child should cry than the mother 
sigh). 

7 


A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and 
bitter weeping; Rahel weeping for her chil- 
dren. (Vox in excelso audita est lamentationis, 
luctus, et fletus Rachel plorantis filios suos.) 
Old Testament : Jeremiah, xxxi, 15. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Repeated in Matthew, ii, 18. 
Why mournest thou, Rachel, shedding bitter 
tears? 
Because I see my children slain I shed _ tears. 
(τέπτε, ‘Paxy\, γοόωσα πικρὸν κατὰ δάκριον 
εἴβεις ; ὀλλιμένην ὁρόωσα γονὴν κατὰ δάκριον 
εἴβω.) 
AGATHIUS SCHOLASTICUS, On Rachel. (c. 550) 
See GREEK ANTHOLOGY, i, 43. 
Barbarous, not brave, is he who kills a child 
(Crudelis est non fortis qui infantem necat.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Senicntiae.No. 123.(¢.43 B.C.) 
The death of a bairn is not the skailing [breaking 
up] of a house. The death of a child bears no 
proportion to the death of a hushand or wife 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 329, (1721) 
The only Way to be sure of not losing a Child 
is never to have any. 
THOMAS FuLLeR,Gnomologia. No. 4694. (1732) 


8 
The burnt child dreads the fire. 
BEN Jonson, The Devil is an Ass Act i, se 2. 
(1616) See under EXPERIENCE 


9 
Is it well with the child? (Recte . . 
filium tuum?) 

Old Testament: 1] Kings, iv, 26 (ς 7008.) 


circa 


10 
Children have neither past nor future; they 
enjoy the present, which very few of us do. 
(Les enfants n’ont ni passé ni avenir: et. ce 
qui nous arrive guere, ils jouissent du présent. ) 
La Bruyere, Les Caractéres: De Vilomme 
(1688) 


11 
A rascal of a child—that age is without pity 
(Un fripon d’enfant—cet age est sans pitié.) 
LA Fontatnr, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 2. (1678) 
Infancy loves nothing. (L’enfance n’aime rien ) 
La Fontaine, Fables Bk. xi, fab. 2. 
A child’s love, water in a basket (Amor de nifio 
agua en castillo ) 
Crarcrs Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 222 
(1856) A Spanish proverb 


12 
A child is fed with milk and praise. 
Mary Lame. The First Tooth (1809) 
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1 

He is fortunate who has children; 

He is not unfortunate who has none. 

(1) est heureux qui a des enfants, 

Et n’est pas malheureux qui n’en a point.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i. 217. 

(1859) Quoting a proverb of c. 1450. See 
also under FATHER. 


2 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
LONGFELLOW, The Children’s Hour. (1859) 


3 

Sutfer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God, (ἄφετε ra παιδία ἔρχεσθαι προς με, μὴ 
κωλύετε alta, τῶν γὰρ τοιούτων ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία 
τοῦ θεοῦ.) 

New Testament: Mark, x, 14. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 55) The 
Vulgate is, “Sinite parvulos venire ad me, et 
ne prohibueritis cos: talium enim est regnum 
Dei.” Repeated in Afatthew, xix, 14, and 
Luke, xviii, 16. 

The kingdom of heaven is of the childlike. of 
those who are easy to please, who love and who 
ive pleasure, 

R. 1.. Stevenson, A Christmas Sermon. (1892) 


4 

When some one asked Agesilaus what he 
would advise that children be taught. he an- 
swered, “That which they should do when 
they are men.” (On demandoit a Agesilaus 
ce quil seroit d'avis que les enfants apprins- 
sent: “Ce quils doibvent faire estants hom- 
mes.) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk i. ch. 24. (1580) 

5 

How different is the man vou are from the 
child you were. (Dissimiles hic vir et ille 
puer. ) 

Ovin, Heroides, Epis. ix, 1. 24. (c. 10 8.¢.) 
When I was as vou are now, towering in the con- 
fidence of twenty-one. little did 1 suspect that I 
should be at forty-nine, what I now am. 

SAMUEL Jonnson, Letter to Bennet Langton. 

See Boswerr, Life, 1758. 


6 
Poor child of a day! (ὦ τάλας ἐφάμερε.) 


Pinvar, Fragments. Frag. 157. Sandys. (ς 480 
B.C.) 


? 

He longed for children. but hated women. 

(Cupienti liberorum, osori mulierum.) 
Pravtus, Poenulus, 1. 74. (c 194 B.c.) 

R 


My jewels are Phocion and his triumphs. 
(ἐμοὶ δέ κόσμος ἐστὶ Φωκίων.) 

Ριυτάποη, Lives: Phocion. Ch. xix. Of the wife 
of Phocion, “when an Ionian woman who 
was her guest displayed ornaments of gold 
and precious stones.” ((. 330 A.C.) 

It is reported of Cornelia, that virtuous Roman 
Lady, great Scipio’s daughter, Titus Sempronius’ 
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wife, and the Mother of the Gracchi, that being 


by chance in company with a strange gentle- 
woman, .. . who did naught but brag of her fine 
Robes and Jewels, and provok’d the Roman 
Matron to shew hers: Cornelia kept her in talk 
till her children came from school, and these, 
said she, are my Jewels. 
Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. 
iii, sec. il, mem. 2, subs. 3. (1621) Repeating 
the story told by Seneca. (c. 180 B.C.) 
I marveile nothing, that the most prudent dame 
Cornelia shewed to her neighbour, that asked for 
her chaines and jewels, her learned and vertuous 
children. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iil, 
p. 68. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Pointing to such, well might Cornelia say, 
When the rich casket shone in bright array. 
“These are my jewels!” 
SAMUEL Rocers, Human Life, 1. 210. (1819) 


9 
Even a child is known by his doings. (Ex 
studiis suis intelligitur puer. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 11. (c. 350 B.C.) 
When a pumpkin begins to sprout, we can tell 
whether it will rot or grow sound. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 48A. (c. 
450) Genesis Rabbah, xi, 1, has, “While the 
thorn is still young it produces prickles ” 

It is soon apparent which trees will bear fruit. 
(Protinus apparet, quae plantae frugiferae fu- 
turac.) 

ErasMvus, Adagia, iv, ii, 13. (1523) A natural 
bent for good or evil is easily perceptible in 
youth. 

The childhood shews the man 
As morning shews the day. 

MiLton, Paradise Regain'’d. Bk. iv, 1.220.(1671) 
The Child is father of the Man. 

Wornswortn, Afy Heart Leaps Up. (1802) 
The fine pullet shows its excellence from the egg 

BurcKHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 48. (1817) 
From the morning one can tcll whether the night 
will be clear. 

Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 50. 

The influences which contribute to form the char- 
acter of the child endure through life... . “The 
child is father of the man”; or, as Milton puts 
it. “The childhood shows the man, as morning 
shows the day.” 

SAMUEL SmILes, Character, p. 33. (1871) 
One has often heard it said that the boy is father 
to the man. . . . That the girl is mother of the 
woman should have been equally obvious long 
ago. 

Artuur E. Hertzrer, The Doctor and His 

Patients, p. 24. (1940) 
Whatever is to be a hook, bends early. (Was cin 
Hakchen werden soll, kriimmt sich beizeiten.) 

Unknown. An old German proverb, perhans 
the prototype of many similar ones: “Time! 
crooks that tree that will be a cammock.” 
i.e. gambrel, a bent piece of wood used by 
butchers to hang carcasses on; “It pricketh 
betimes that shall be a sharp thorn”; “What- 
ever is to be a nettle, burns early” (Was 
ein Nessel werden soll, brennt beizeiten). 
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1 
Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it. 
(Proverbium est: Adolescens iuxta viam 
suam, etiam cum senuerit, non recedet ab ea.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
As each one wishes his children to be, so they 
are. (Ut quisque suom volt esse, itast.) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 399. (160 B.C.) 
They who in youth to manners ne’er attend, 
Will in advancing years small gain acquire ; 
Wood, while ’tis green, thou mayst at pleasure 
bend; 
When dry, thou canst not change it save by fire. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 3. (c. 1258) 
But certeynly, a yong thing may men gye, 
Right as men may warm wex with handes plye. 
Cuavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 185 (c. 1388) 
As that tree which blossometh not in spring 
tyme, bringeth foorth no fruite in harvest: so 
hee shall never come to live honestly, when he is 
a man, who is not vertuausly exercised, while he 
is a childe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 53. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The tender youth of a childe is like the temper- 
ing of new waxe, apt to receive any forme. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 37. (1579) 
Give me a child for the first seven years, and 
you may do what you like with him afterwards. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iii, 472. (1902) 
Quoted as a Jesuit maxim. 
Give us the child for eight years, and it will be 
a Bolshevist forever. 
ΝΊΚΟΙΑΙ Lenin, Speech, to the Commissars of 
Education, Moscow, 1923. 
Ne THE TWIG IS BENT, see under TREE. 


Let not a man be envious that hath no chil- 
dren. . . . For a father, though great, may 
be grieved; as to the mother of children. she 
hath less peace than another. 
Pran-Hotep, Instruction. No. 9 (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


3 
Put another man’s child in your bosom, and 
he'll creep out at your elbow. That is, cherish 
or love him, be’ll be naturally affected toward 
ou. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 52. (1670) 
Put another Man’s Child into your Bosom, and 
he'll creep out at your Sleeves. 
Tnomas Futcer,Gnomologia. No. 2982. (1732) 


4 
Children to bed and the goose to the fire. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 168. (1670) 
It was high time (as the vulgar proverb hath it) 
3 put the children to bed, and lay the goose to 
re. 
Sm Winston Courcant, Divi Britannici, 278. 
(1675) 
We have all of us heard in our infancy of “put- 
ting the children to bed, and laying the goose to 
the fire.” This was one of the jocular sayings of 
our forefathers. 3 
Sm Rrewanp Srezrz,The Tatler. No.263. (1710) 
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δ 

Children pick up words as pigeons pease, 

And utter them again as God shall please. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 213. (1670) 

6 


Let not a child sleep upon bones. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 
That is, upon anyone’s lap. 


7 
ΔΒ the nursery proverb goes—“The children 
in Holland take pleasure in making What the 
children in England take pleasure in break- 
ing.” 

Wank Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel: Intro- 

ductory Epistle. (1822) 

8 ‘Tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. 

SHAKESPEARE, Afucbeth, ii, 2, 53. (1606) 


9 
The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman’s wisdom. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. v, 1. 455. (1847) 


10 
Yong children and chickens would ever be 
eating. 
Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundireth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Huswiferie. (1573) 
Children and chickens must be always picking 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 33. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6078. (1732) 
Children and chickens always have the stomach 
ready. (Les enfants et les poulets Ont toujours 
lestomac prét.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quciques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 370. (1856) A French proverb. 


11 

With one child you may walk, with two vou 
may ride, 

When you have three at home you must bide 

Unkwown A Cornish proverb quoted in Noles 
and Quertes, 3rd ser., ν, 209. (1864) 

When you've got one, you may run, 

When you've got two, you may goo, 

But when you've got three, you must stop where 
you be. 

Unknown. An Oxfordshire proverb quoted in 
Folk-Lore, Vol. xxiv, p. 76. (1913) Another 
jingle runs, “Waly, waly! bairns are bonny, 
One’s cnouch and twa's too mony.” 

A child is a shackle which ties its parents for the 
three worlds. 

5. G. Crampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


12 
Sely [bright, clever] chyld is sone y-lered 
{taught ]. 

UNnKNowN.Proverbs of Hendyng. St.9.(c. 1320) 
Sely child wol alday sone lere. 

Cuavcer, The Canterbury Tales: The Prior- 

esses Tale, 1. 60. (c. 1386) 

Sillie bairns are eith feasy] to lear. 

ae Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (c. 
God’s bairn is eith to lear. A child endowed with 
grace and good nature will be easily taught. 

James Keiry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (1721) 
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Quick child is soon taught. 


W. C. Hazritt,£nglish Proverbs, p. 322. (1869) 
1 


Some care not how others’ children cry, 
So they themselves can prosper well. 
Unknown, Shirburn Ballads (1907), p. 22. (c. 
1600) 
He cares not whose bairn greet if his laugh. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 137. (1721) 
He cares not whose Child cries, so his lauyh. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1823. (1732) 
SECOND CHILDHOOD, see under AGE. 
It’S A WISE CHILD THAT KNOWS ITS OWN FATHER, 
see tinder FATHER. 


WI—Children: A Blessing 


2 

And when with envy time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 

And I'll go wooing in my boys. 

GILBERT Cooper (?), Winifreda. (a. 1726) See 
Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hunds. 
(1726) Claimed for Cooper by Joun AIKEN, 
Collection of English Songs, and WALTER 
Tiornsury, Tice Centuries of Song. In- 
cluded in Percy, Reliqgues, i, ill, 13. 

A mother’s pride, a father’s joy. 
Water Scott, Rokeby. Canto iii, st. 15. (1813) 


3 
Children are poor men’s riches. 

RANDLE CoTGRAvE, Dictionary: Enfant. (1611) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 4. (1070) FULLER, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 1094. (1732) Because eventually 
they can support their parents. The Danes 
have the same proverb, “Born er fattiz 
Mands Rigdom.” 

Children are the parents’ riches. 

Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 23. (1616) 
There is no wealth where there are no children 
(Sili poe seo né, da vo bli seo ne.) 

Grorce Herzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 166. (19.36) 
Children are poor men's treasures. 

Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p 439 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


4 
Children are a man’s crown. (ἀνδρὸς μὲν 
στέφανοι waides.) 
HomeER (?), Apothegms. No. 13. (c. 850 B.c.) 
Repeated in The Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod. Sec. 324. 


5 
Children are the sweetest things of all to own. 
(ἤδιστα μέντοι κτημάτων πάντων τέκνα.) 
Menanner, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut, 
1. 691. (ε. 300 B.C.) 
Of all nature’s gifts to the human race. what is 
sweeter to a man than his chi'deen ? (Quid dul ius 
hominum generi ab natura datum est quam sui 
cuique liberi?) 
Cicero, Post Reditum ad Quirites. Ch. i, sec. 2. 
(57) B.c.) 


Her children arise up, and call her blessed. 
(Surrexerunt filii cius, ct beatissimam praedi- 
caverunt. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 28.(c. 350 8. τ.) 


| 


7 

Children are an heritage of the Lord: and the 
fruit of the womb is his reward. (Fructus 
ventris. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxvii, 3. (ce. 250 B ©.) 
Thy children [shall be] like olive plants round 
about thy table. (Filii tui sicut novellae olivarum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxviii, 3. 

Happy is the man that hath his quiver full ot 
them. (Beatus vir qui implevit desiderium suum 
ex ipsis.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxvii, 5. 

Happy is he that is happy in his children 


THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1787. (1732) 
8 


They say barnes are blessings. 


SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, 1, 3, 
28. (1602) 


9 
He that has no children knows not what is love. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 89. (1666) 
Children are the kevs of Paradise. 

ΒΕ. H. Stopparn, The Children’s Praver. (1851) 
Where children are not heaven is not. 

A. C. Swinpurne, A Song of Welcome (1871) 
10 
Just as the moon is the light of the night and 
the sun of the day, so are good children the 
light of their family. 

Unknown, Nitti Sastras (Moral Stanzas). (c. 

1250) 


11 
Wise child is fader blisse. 
Unknown, Proverbs af Alfred, \. 224. (ς. 1250) 


: 1iI—Children: A Curse 
1 


The more children you have the more griefs 
vou have. (ὅσῳ γὰρ ἂν πλείονα τέκτῃς τοσούτῳ 
καὶ πλείοις λίπας συνάτγεις.}) 
Agsop, Fables: The Dave and the Crow (ς. 
570 B.C.) 
Alas! thrice wretched he who weds, though poor. 
And children gets. 
(ὦ τρισκακοδαίμων. 
καὶ παιδοποιεῖθ᾽.) 
MENANDER, Plokion. Frag. 404. (c. 100 5... 
Caecinius Stratius, Ploctum, 1. 169 (ς. 175 
B.C.), puts this into Latin. “Is demum itn- 
fortunatus est homo, |pauper qui educit in 
egestatem liberos.” 
Some tormentor invented children, and 1 ap. 
prove the opinion of Euripides, who said that 
they which had no children are happy by being 
unfortunate. (Quem filios invenisse tortorem. 
. in quo Euripidis mei sententiam prabo. qui 
carentem liberis infortunio dixit esse felicem.) 
Boretnius, Philosophiae Consolationis. ΒΚ iii, 
ch. 7. (Α.Ὁ. 524) The reference is to Ev- 
RIPIDES. Andromacke, |. 420. 
Children bring with them innumerable cares 
(Innumeras curas secum adferunt liberi.) 
Erasmus, Procus et Puella. (c. 1522) 
Care he hath that childryn schalle kepe. 
Unxnown, How the Good Wiif Taught Hw 
Doughtir, 1. 145. (c. 1430) 


Sorts ὧν πένης γαμεῖ 
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Children reflect constant cares, but uncertaine 
comforts. 

RicHarp BraTtHwait, The Englisk Gentlemas, 
p. 27. (1630) 

Children are uncertain comforts, but certain cares. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 240. (1639) 
Children are certain cares, but uncertain com- 

forts. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1670) 
Fuiier, Gaomologia. No. 1095. (1732) The 
Danes say, “Born er vis Sorg, men uvis 
Glaede” (Children are certain sorrow, but 


uncertain joy). 
Children aerease: the Cares of Life; but mitigate 
the Remembrance of Death. 

THOMAS FULLER,Guomologia. No. 1098. (1732) 
Children are a constant torment and nothing 
more. 

Leo Totstoy, The Kreutzer Sonata. Ch. 4. 

(1890) The Spaniards say, “Quien tiene hijos 
o ovejas no le fattan quexas” (He who has 
sons or sheep will not want vexations). 
Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 
Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 39. (1817) 
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1 

Better it is to die without children, than to 
have them that are ungodly. (Utile est mori 
sine filiis quam relinquere filios impios.) 

Bren Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

xvi, 3. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Better that the young wife should bring forth a 
serpent than bear an ungrateful son. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 10. (c. 1258) 
Unruly children make their ae stoop. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, iii, 4, 30. °(1598) 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 310. (1605) 
He’d be sharper than a serpent’s tooth, if he 
wasn’t as dull as ditchwater. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 10. 

(1865) 


2 
Les re Terribles. (The Terrible Chil- 
dren 
Gavarni (PAUL Crevairr). Title of series of 
drawings. (c. 1860) 


3 
He that hath children, all his morsels are not 
his own. 

Henxsrrat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 425. (1640) 
Better add a peck of rice to our lot, 
Than another mouth to eat what we've got. 
(Ning t‘ien yi tou, mo t‘ien yi k‘ou.) 

Wriiiam Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1570. (1875) See also under FaMiny. 


4 
Children when they are little make parents 
95 5. eens eta were nee rene 
ma 

Herzsrat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 938. (1640) 
Children blessings ang, σὰν folly, apd imp are; P 
sha y r folly, when old, our fear. 

ous OTWiy, Don Carlos. ( 1676) 

Children, when ttle make Parents Fools; when 
great, mad. 


THomas Futrer,Gromologia. No. 1100. (1732) 
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RicHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 120. (1747) The 
Italians say, “Fanciulli piccioli, dolor di 
testa; fanciulli grandi, dolor di cuore” (Lit- 
tle children, head-ache; big children, heart- 
ache) ; the Danes, “Smaae Born, smaae Sor- 
ger; store Born, store Sorger’’ (Little chil- 
dren, little sorrows; big children, big sor- 
rows). 

Children suck the Mother, when they are young; 

and the Father, when grown up. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1099. (1732) 
Children begin by loving their parents. After a 
time they judge them. Rarely, if ever, do they 
forgive them. 

Oscar Wipe, A Woman of No Importance. 

Act. ii. (1893) 


Briefly die their joys 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 5, 106 (1611) 
6 
Children are horribly insecure; the life of a 
parent is the life of a gambler. 
SypNEY Situ, Letter to Francis Jeffrey. (c. 
1803) 


'V—Children and Fools 


7 
Children and fools have merry lives. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 298. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69 (1670), who 
adds, “They are not concern’d cither for 
what is past, or for what is to come” 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No 1093. (1732) 


8 
Children and fools are diviners. (Enfans et 
sots sont devins.) 

GasrieL Mecrier, Trésor des Sentences. (c 
1550) 

9 
Our common prouerbe . . . Children, drunk- 
ers and fooles, can not lye. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
fo. 62. (1530) 

Men say also, children and fooles can not lye 

Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt i, ch. 11. (1546) 

Chyldren and fooles tel truth (Putth ὁ matti 
indouinano.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo 33 (1578) 
TAaTHAM, Scots Figgaries. Act idi. (1652) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1092 (1732) 

"Tis an old said saw, Children and fools speak 
true. 

Joun Lyry, Endimion Act iv, sc 2 (1591) 

Fooles and babes tell true. 

SAMUEL Row tanns. More Knaurs Yet, Ὁ 36 
(c. 1610) 

Children and fools speak truth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1670) 
Cotman, Man and Wife. Act tii. (1769) 
The Germans say, “Kinder und Narren sagen dic 
Wahrheit.” It is a proverb, that children and 

fools, talk truth. 

Watter Scott, Letter to Ellis. (1808) 

Only children tell the truth. 

Davip Ber.asco, The Return of Peter Grimm 

Act i. (1911) 
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V-—Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child 


Evils not punished at the beginning grow 
greater. eas μὴ Kar’ ἀρχὰς κολαζομένων ἐπὶ 
μεῖζον αὐξάνει τὰ κάκα.) 


Agsop, Fables: The Boy and His Mother. (c. 
570 B.C.) The mother neglecting to punish 
her son for his first theft, he goes from bad 
to worse and is finally condemned to death. 
Just before he is executed, he pretends he 
has something to whisper in her ear, and 
bites her ear off, saying, “If she bad pun- 
ished me when I first stole as a boy, I would 
not be here now under sentence of death.” 


2 
Withhold not thy son from the rod. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. 6, |. 81. (c. 550 B.C.) 
He that spareth his rod hateth his son. (Qui 
parcit virgae, odit filium suum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 24. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He loves his son who chides him with the rod. 
(Diligit hic natum, virga qui corripit illum.) 

CoLUMRBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 52. (c. 

A.D. 600) 
Se [45] he sparad his wyrde (yard, rod], he hated 
his cild. 

AELFRIC, Homilies. Bk. ii, 1. 324. (c. 1000) 
Salamon seide . . . Qué parcit virge, odit filium. 
The English of this latyn is . . . Who-so spareth 
the sprynge [rod] spilleth his children. 

WitiramM LancLanp, Piers Plowman, Text B, 

passus v, |. 38. (1377) 
Salamon sayth, Qui parcit virge odit filium, “who 
sparith the varde he hatyth the chylde.” 

James Yoncr, The Gouvernaunce of Prynces, 

p. 161. (1422) 
There is nothynge that more dyspleaseth God 
Than from theyr chvidren to spare the rod. 
Joun Sxerron, Magnyfycence, 1. 1955. (1526) 
The Chinese say, “Beat vour child once a 
day; if you don’t know why, the child does.” 
A ον is never the worse for a flogging. 

F. E. Smrrorey, Frank Fairleek. Ch. 53. (1850) 
Waiting to be whipped iz the most uninteresting 
period of boyhood life. 

Josh Bituincs (H WW. ϑηλν). Proverbial 

Philosophy. (c. 1875) 


Stripes and corrections are at all times 
wisdom. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxi, 6. (c 190 5. 5.) Oesterley, tr. 
He that loveth his son will continue stripes on 
him, that he may have joy of him at the last 
Brew Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxx, 1. 
Gold must be hammered, and the child must be 
beaten. 
Unxnown,Alphabet of Ben Sira.No.4.(c. 1000) 
Gold needs to be hammered; so does a youth. 
eg Gotoman, Proverbs of the Sages. No. 
Children are never too tender to be whipped: — 
like tough beefsteaks, the more you beat them 
the more tender they become. 
E. A. Por, Fifty Suggestions. (1850) In Gra- 
ham’s Magasine, May-June. 
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4 
Birchen twigs break no ribs. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 75. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 61. (1670) FuLier, Gno- 
mologta. No. 6380. (1732) 


Let alone makes mony lurden [worthless]. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 74. (c. 1595) 
Let alone makes many a lown. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 233. (1721) 
Want of correction makes many a bad boy. 


6 
He that will not use the rod on his child, his 
child shall be used as a rod on him. 

THoMaS FULLER,Holy State. Bk.i, ch. 5, (1642) 


7 
As the Poet sayth, The rod doth not make 
less the mothers love. 
STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
p. 58. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Love well, whip well. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Acmanack, 1763. 
The French say, “Qui aime bien, chétie bien.” 
If you love your child don’t spare the rod. (Lien 
érh to yii pang.) 
WiLtiam ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs No. 
2146. 
If you love your son, give him the cudgel; if you 
hate him, cram him with delicacies. 
DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 279. (1872) 


8 
He that cockers his child, provides for his 
enemy. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 790. (1640) 
A man may have too much of his mother’s bless- 
ing. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 161. (1639) 
A child may have too much of his mother's bless- 
ing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 122. (1670) 
‘Mothers are oftentimes too tender and fond 
of their children,” Ray comments, “who are 
ruined and spoiled by their cockering and 
indulgence.” 

A bleat cat makes a proud mouse. 

James Ke cry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 25. (1721) 
“When parents and masters are too mild and 
easy.” Kelly explains, “it makes their chil- 
dren and servants too saucy and imperti- 
nent.” 

Too much sugar in youth makes decayed tecth 
in age. (Viel Zucker in der Jugend macht un- 
gesunde Zaehne im Alter.) 

CiarLres Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 361. (1856) A German proverh. 

I have a brother to whom my poor mother 
spared the rod, and who . . . has turned out but 
a spoilt child. 

TiacKeray, The Newcomes. Ch. 3. (1855) 

If you wish your children to be well, let them 
be always three-tenths hungry and cold. 

Artuur A. Movs, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
ae Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 325. 

A spoilt child never loves its mother. 
az ao Tayzroa, Notes from Life, Ὁ. 123. 
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He never spoils the child and spares the rod, 
But spoils the rod, and never spares the child. 
Tsomas Hooo, The Irish Schoolmaster. St. 12. 
(c. 1840) 
That sour tree of knowledge—now a birch. 
, THOMAS Hoon, The Irish Schoolmaster. St. 6. 


When children are in their swathe cloutes, 
then are they subiect to the whip. 
. ἫΝ Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 60. (1579) 


The man that’s never been flogged has never 
been taught. (ὁμὴ δαρεὶς ἄνθρωπος οὐ waded. 
eTat. ) 

MENANDER, Rapisomene (The Girl Who Gets 
Flogged). Frag. 422. (c. 300 3.c.) “As the 
Greek poet said of old, ‘A man who has not 
been flogged is not educated.” —— London 
Times, 29 June, 1929, p. 13, col. 5. 

Spare the Lash, and spoil the Scholar. 

Ὁ Dvyxxs,English Proverbs, p.204.(1709) 


Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let 
not thy soul spare for his crying. (Erudi filium 
tuum, ne desperes: ad interfectionein autem 
eius ne ponas animam tuam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 18. (ς. 350 B.C.) 
Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from him. 
(Stultitia colligata est in corde pueri, et virga 
disciplinae fugabit eam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 15. 

Withbold not correction from the child: for if 
thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not die. 
Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt de- 
liver his soul from hell. (Noli subtrahere a puero 
disciplinam: si enim percusseris eum virga, non 
morietur.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 13, 14. 

The rod and reproof give wisdom: but a child 
left to himself bringeth his mother to shame. 
(Virga atque correptio tribuit sapientiam: puer 
autem, qui dimittitur voluntati suae, confundit 
matrem suam.) 

Old Testament : Proverbs, xxix, 15. (c. 350 5...) 


δ 
A boy who suffers not at the hands of his 
teacher suffers at the hand of Time. 

_ ae Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 16. (ες. 1257) 


The bamboo stick produces obedient children. 
(Kun pang t‘ou shang ch‘u ‘hao tzt.) 
Wirr1iaM Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2133. (1875) 


It is better to bind your children to 
respect and fla oes gered fear, Paton 
et liberalitate liberos | retinere satius 
credo quam metu.) 

TERENCE, hay seg de 87. (160 B.C.) 
Children ought to ΒΡ ΤΟ τὸ gc 


and reasoning, and most cer 
blows or ill-treatment, for hese 
tog cathe ter aves Goan foe fea toca, 
Morelia: The Educetion of Chil- 
dren. Sec. 12, (ε, a.B. 95) 


CHILD 


Knowing that as by sparing the rod he may 
seeme to hate his childe, so by wearing it too 
much, he may abate his courage, and make him 
dull and desperate. 

Srgvano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

. 70. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
: de coult the harder he is rained, the hotter 
e is. 

GrorcE ῬΕΤΊΙΣ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 204. (1576) 
The fairest Iennet is ruled as well with the 
wande as with the spurre, the wildest child is as 
soone corrected with a word as with a weapon. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 150. (1579) 
As ye Phisition by minglyng bitter poysons with 
sweete lyquor, bringeth health to the body, so 
the father with sharp rebukes, sesoned with 
louing lookes causeth a redresse and amendment 
in his childe. 

Lyry, Euphues and His Ephoebus, Ὁ. 150. 
Those meats which are healthful for children 
should be sugared over, and those made bitter 
that are hurtful for them. (On doibt ensucrer les 
viandes salubres ἃ l'enfant, et enfieller celles qui 
luy sont nuisibles.) 

Monralcneg, Essays. Bk. i. ch. 25. (1580) 
That which cannot be accomplished by reason, 
wisdom, and discretion, can never be accom- 
plished by force. . . . I have never seen any ef- 
fect in rods but to make children’s minds more 
base, or more maliciously headstrong. (Que ce 
qui ne peult faire par la raison, et par prudence 
et addresse, ne se faict jamais par la force. . 

Je n’ay veu aultre effect aux verges, sinon de 
rendre les ames plus lasches, ou plus malicieuse- 
ment opinastres.) 

ἽΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) 
Better a snotty child than his nose wiped off. 

Hersert, Jocula Prudentum. No. 829. (1640) 
Why does the nurse tell the child of Rawhead 
and Bloudy-bones, to keep it in awe? 

ΘΕΙΌΕΝ, Table-Talk: Priests of Rome. (ς. 1650) 
Children have more need of models than of 
critics. (Les enfants ont plus besoin de modeéles 
que de critiques.) 

ΤΌΒΕΡΗ Jousert, Pensées. No. 261. (1810) The 

French also say, “Les enfants sont ce qu’on 
les fait” (Children are what you make them). 


They spare the rod and spoil the child. 
Ratpr ΝΈΝΝΙΝΟ, Mysteries and Revelations, 
p. 5. (1649) 
Lave: is a ag ba 4 Poets sty]’d, 
Then ae od, and spoil the Child. 
uTLER, Hudibras, ii, i, 844. (1664) 
cian aig the Red and spoil the Child. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomeologia. No. 4238. (1732) 
oper the rod and spile the child, as the Good 
says. 
Marx Twanr, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) 
std that time it was universally admitted that to 
re the rod was to spoil the child, and St. Paul 
had placed disobedience to parents in very ugly 
company. 
och ΠΥΤΕΕΣ, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 5. 
Baral iy ΟΣ ocala gh 
Stanizy WALKER Kneckhs ὁ 
Mr. Doherty. ree’ Yorker, 1 12 July, 1941 


CHIMNEY 


CHIMNEY 


1 
It is easier to build two chimneys than to 
maintain one. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 892. (1640) 
‘Tis easier to build two Chimneys than maintain 
one in Fuel. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1757. The Scots say, “It’s easier to big 
{build} lums [chimneys] than to kcep them 
reeking.” 

2 

A house is much more to my taste than a 
tree, 

And for groves, O! a good grove of chimneys 
for me. 

Cyaries Morris, The Contrast. (1840) 

3 
There is not always good cheer where the 
chimney smokes. 

THOMAS SUELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
65. (1620) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4930. 
(1732) 

A smoaking Chimney in a great House is a good 
Sign. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 415. (1732) 


CHIN 


4 
A clove chin eek hadde she. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) CrHaucer (?) tr., 1 550 (¢ 1365) 
A round and dimpled Chin. 
WaRNER, Albions England, iv, 20. (1586) 
The pointed chin is held to be a sign of acute- 
ness and craft. 
Tiomas Hotcrort, tr., Lavuter's Phystog- 
nomy, xi, 61. (1793) 
His double chin, his portly size. 
Tennyson, The Miller's Daughter, \. 2. (1832) 


5 
You haven’t done a —— thing but lay around 
on the grass and eat peanuts and hear Bott 
chin. 

Joun Hay, The Bread-Winners, p. 161. (1883) 
“Chinning” in hospital with some sick soldicr. 

Wart Writman, November Boughs, 80. (1888) 
Why in hell don't you quit chinning ? 

C. E. Munrorp, The Orphan, Ὁ. 40. (1908) 
I’ve been chinning up your sporting editor 

H. 5. Harrison, Queed, p. 85. (1911) 
Lots of folks dropping in to chin. 
: Sincrar Lewis, Afain Street, Ὁ. 247. (1920) 


ἐν must needes swym, that is holde up by the 
chin, 
Heywoop, Proverbs. See under SwiIMMING. 
They are holden up by the chinne to harden them. 
Laurence Tomson, Calvin’s Sermons: Tim- 
Othy, 222. (1579) 
A languishing purpose to hold me up by the chin. 
, Bart Strarrorp, Letter to Laud, 7 Aug., 1638. 


Take it on the chin. 
Huon Pentecost, The Twenty-fourth Horse, 
p. 46. (1940) 
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8 
A chuck under the chin is worth two kisses. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


9 
You have to keep your chin up. 
P.A.Taytor,Z he Six Iron Spiders, p.226.(1942) 


CHIP 


10 
He that hewis ouer his heued, the chip falles 
in his ine. 
RoBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, 91. (c. 1330) See under AMBITION 
Me list nat to hewe chippes ouer myn hede. 
sad UN LypcarTE, in Anglia, ix, ii, 112. (c. 1430) 


rey to the line of right, let the chips fall 
where they may. 

Roscoe CONKLING, Speech, at Republican Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago, 5 June, 1880, 
nominating General U. S. Grant. 

Let the chips fall where they might. 

TimutHY FULLER, Reunion with Murder, Ὁ. 
178. (1941) 

Seek the truth out and find it and let the chips 
fall where they may. 

Cnanver, The High Window, p. 109. (1942) 
Stick to the wine and let the chippies fall where 
they may. 

RYERSON AND CLEMENTS, Glamour Preferred 

(1940) 
12 
Jack has passed in his chips, as he would 
phrase it. 

JuLian HawtnHorne, The Third of March 
Century Magazine, Dec., 1888, p. 215/2 

[16] quite recently “passed in his chips.” 

WericH Recollections, 1830-1840, p. 156. (1891) 

He passed in his chips last night. 


ἣν E. Mvutrorp, Bar-20, p. 130. (1907) 
1 


There is what you call a chip over the bug. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Caught. (1909) In 
The Rose of Dixte, he has, “What’s the chip 
over the bug?” 


14 
Chip-of-the-old-flint. 
auvw.) 

Tneocritvus, ddyls. αν] x, 1. 7. (ς. 270 8.6.) 
Am I not a child of the same Adam, .. . a chip 
of the same bleck with him? 

RoBERT SANDERSON, Sermons, i, 205. (1621) 
He's a chip of the old block. 

ΑΜ Row ey, A Afatch at Midnight. Act 

i. (1633) A son like his father, usually in 
a favorable sense. 
How well dost thou appear to be a chip of the 
old block? 

ΤΟΙ͂Ν Miiton, Apology for Smectymnunus. Sec 

7. (1642) 
A true chip of the old block. 

Francis Quarries, Works (Grosart), i, 166. 
(1644) Coxe, Elements of Power and Sudb- 
jection, p. 266. (1660) 

I look upon you as a gem of the old rock. 

Sm Tuomas Browne, Hydriotaphkta. (1658* 
Kit after kind. A chip of the old block. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 183. (1670) 

CAT AFTER KIND, see under Car. 


(πέτρας ἀπόκομμ' drep. 
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A shive [slice] of my own loaf, 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 188. (1670) 
A chip of the old block, is the vulgar nick-name 
of a father-like boy. 

Oswap Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 30. (1709) 
Not merely a chip of the old block, but the old 
block itself. 

EpMuNpb Burke, referring to William Pitt on 

the occasion of his first speech, 26 Feb., 1781. 
See WRAXaLL, Afemovirs. Vol. ii, ch. 2, p. 78. 
She’s a chick of the old cock. 
ApPHRA BERN, Sir Patient Fancy, Act iv, sc. 4. 
(1673) 
A chip of the old block. Patris est filius. 

Rosertson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.265.(1693) 
There was my father, . . . a true chip of the old 
Presbyterian block. 

Water Scott, Redgaunilet. Ch. 15. (1824) 
The crab is its mother’s child—a chip of the old 
block. 

ALBANY FONBLANQUE, England Under Seven 

Administrations, ti, 318. (1833) 
I’m beginning to think you’re a chip of the old 
block. 

BERNARD SHAW, Mfrs. Warren’s Profession. Act 

ii. (1893) O’Hara, Appointment in Samara, 
p. 194. (1934) Wren, The Uniform of Glory, 
p. 79. (1941) 

His son has been called a block of the old chip. 

H. C. Bartey, Orphan Ann, Ὁ. 19. (1941) 

Sort of block off the old chip. 
E. ὃ. Garpner, The Case of the Smoking Chim- 
ney, p. 74. (1943) 


i 
The English say, like a chip in pottage. 

TorriaNno, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 182. (1666) 
Like a chip in a pottage pot, doth neither good 
nor harm. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 168. (1670) 
A note under his hand! that is a chip in por- 
ridge; it is just nothing. 

Joun Dryven,Limberkam. Act iv, sc. 1. (1678) 
A sort of Chip in Pottage, which (he hopes) will 
not do Popery much good, nor the Church of 
England much harm. 

Ὄνκνονν, Vox Cleri Pro Rege, p. $6. (1688) 
You'll be like chips in porridge,—neither good 
nor hurt. 

Tuomas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1872). 
A person who does neither good nor ha.m 
is “like a chip in porridge”: almost always said 
as a reproach. 

P. W. Joyce, English as We Steak It in Ire- 

land, p. 141. (1910) 


2 
He takes not the chips for excellent things. 
but reckons of them as of chips. 
WirtuM Wsaare ry, Prototypes. Bi. ti, ch. 25. 
(e. 1630) 
All the honours . . . of this world are but chips. 
THOMAS Brooxs, ‘A Golden Key to Open Hid- 
den Treasures. (1675) 


We had in the ship .. . fresh mutton ... but 
all was chip to me. 

Dupizy ΝΌΚΤΗ. (1725) Norra, Lives, ti, 303. 
They roast everything to a chip. 


Artuurn Youns,Travels in France, Ὁ. 23.(1792) 


They were burned to a chip. 
ὃ 17.Μ. Jepuson,Tour in Brittany. Ch. 14, (1859) 


A provocation toa fight . . . is placing a chip 
upon a man’s shoulder and daring another 
to knock it off. 
ὕνκνονν, The Siege of Fort Atkinson. Har- 
per’s Magazine, xv, 640/2. (1857) 
The way that dog went about with a chip on 
his shoulder. 
Kate Fiero, Our Summer’s Outing. Harper’s 
Magazine, Oct., 1887, p. 658/1. 
Napoleon was whipped because he carried a chip 
on his shoulder. 
ELBerT Hupparp, The Philistine, xx, 45. (1905) 
A chip on each flannel-shirted shoulder. 
C. E. Murrorp, Cottonwood Gulch, Ὁ. 178. 
(1925) 
Why must you go around with a chip on your 
shoulder P 
Bupp SCHULBERG, What Makes Sammy Run, 
p. 245. (1941) 
The trouble with you is that you’ve got a chip 
on your shoulder. 
M.S. MIcHEL, Sweet Murder, Ὁ. 57. (1943) 


CHIT-CHAT 


4 
"Tis the custom of foolish people . . . in their 
chit-chat to be always biting people's reputa- 
tions behind their back. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 52. (1710) 
The common Chit-Chat of the Town. 
RIcHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 197. (1710) 
Such a bewildering Chit-chat. 
SAMUEL Ricnarpson, Pamela, iii, 210. (1742) 
The frivolous chit-chat of idle companions. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, i, 112. (1746) 
Play-wrights, and opificers of chit-chat. 
LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iii. 
ch. 24. (1761) 
One was sure to hear all the chit-chat and gossip 
of the day. 
CHARLES Lever, Jack Hinton. Ch. 11. (1843) 
See also under Gossip. 
An additional scrap of local chit-chat. 
Dickens, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 23. (1844) 


CHIVALRY 
See also Knight 


The age of chivalry is gone; that of sophisters. 
economists, and calculators has succeeded. 

EoMUND BurRKE, Reflections on the Revolution 

in France. (1790) Works, v, 149. 
Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away. 

Byron, Don Juan, Canto xiii, st. 11. (1823) 
“The age of chivalry is past,” said Miss Dacre 
“Bores have succeeded to dragons.” 

DisraEvi, The Young Duke. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1831) 
The world’s male chivalry has perished out. 
But women are knights-errant to the last. 

E. B. Brownina, Aurora Leigh. Bk. vii, 1. 224 

(1856) 
Some say that the age of chivalry is past, that 
the spirit of romance is dead. The age of chiv- 
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alry is never past so long as there is a wrong left 
unredressed on earth. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY ,Life. Vol. ii, ch.28. (c. 1870) 
Chivalry is an ingredient. 

Sadly lacking in our land. 

Sir, I am your most obedient, 

Most obedient to command! 

W.S. Gitnert, The Sorcerer. Act i. (1877) 
Wasn't it terrible there wasn’t any more chivalry 
in the world? 

FRANKLIN CHARLES, The Vice Czar Murders, 

p. 60. (1941) 


He that was of chivalrye the flour. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankcleyns 
Tale, Ἰ. 360. (c. 1388) . 
The flowre of that Chyualry of Fraunce set for- 
ward, 
RoBert Fasyan, Cronycles of Englande and of 
Fraunce, vii, 234. (1494) 
Fayre braunch of noblesse, flowre of chevalrie. 
EpmuNp SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto vili, st. 26. (1590) 
His host, the flower of Grecian chivalry. 
Joun Dryven,Palamon and Arcite, i,120.(1700) 
All the flower of chivalry was in his train. 
H. Ἀν. Loncrettow, tr., Coplas de Manrique. 
St. 39. (1832) 


2 
Chivalry is only a name for that general spirit 
or state of mind which disposes men to heroic 
and generous actions. 

KENELM H. Dicsy, The Broad Stone of Hon- 

our, Ὁ. 89. (1822) 

The whole of . . . chivalry is in courtesy. 

R. W. Esterson, Essays: History. (1841) 


CHOICE 
See also Dilemma 


3 
The obvious choice is usually the quick regret. 
Max Branp, Dr. Kildare’s Search, p. 35. (1943) 


4 

Thilke man that asketh conseil of a purpos. 
vet hath he free chois, wheither he wole werke 
hy that conseil or noon. 

Craccer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 
Melibeus. Sec. 15, (c. 1387) “Liberum arbi- 
trum” is the proverbial Latin phrase for free 
choice. 

His chois mighte nat be amended. 

Cravcer., The Marchantes Tale, 1. 362. 

5 


In alle thise thinges thou shalt chese the beste. 
and weyve alle othere thinges. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Melibeus, Sec. 24. (c. 1387) 
Choose what is best; custom will make it agree- 
ble and easy. (Optimum clige; suave et facile 
illud faciet consuetudo.) 
Francis Bacon, Latinizing a maxim of Pythag- 
oras. (c. 1597) 


The Tale of 


Choose for yourself and use for yourself. 
Joun Crarxe. Poroemiologia, p. 230. (1639) 
I say. do not choose. 
R. W. Enarerson, Essays: Spiritual Laws.(1841) 
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I do not choose to run for President in 1928. 

Catvin Coo.ipce, Statement to Press, (1927) 

“1 do not choose” means in the Yankee language 
“I am determined not to.” 

C. W. Tuompson, Presidents I’ve Known, Ὁ. 
345. (1929) There was a great deal of con- 
troversy as to what Coolidge really did 
mean, but he never explained it. 


7 
Sparta has fallen to your lot, do it credit. 
(Σπάρταν ἔλαχες, ταύταν κόσμει.) 

Evuripines, Telephus. Frag. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Alticum, iv, 6, and 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 1, with the Latin, 
‘“Spartam nactus es, hanc orna,” and three 
pages of comment. The phrase became pro- 
verbial for what in English is “‘SHobson’s 
choice,” that is, no choice at all. Winstedt 
(Loeb) translates it with that phrase. 

I had Hobson's choice, either be a Hobson or 
nothing. 

Lorp Joun Somers, A Collection of Scarce and 
Valuable Tracts, vii, 87. (1649) 

A man is said to have Hobson’s choice when he 
must either take what is left him, or choose 
whether he will have any part or no. This Hob- 
son was a noted carrier in Cambridge in King 
James's time, who, partly by carrying, partly ὃν 
grazing, raised himself to a great estate, and did 
much good in the town. The Italians say, ‘‘Bere 
o affogare.” 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 165. (1670) 
If in this case there be no other (as the Proverb 
is) than Hobson's choice ... which is, chuse 
whether you will have this or none. 

SAMUEL FIsHerR, The Rustick’s Alarm to the 

Rabbies. (1660) 
The Masters were left to Hobson’s choice, to 
choose Bennet and nobody else. 

ANTONY Woop, Athenae Oxonienses, ii, 331. 
(1691) 

Where to elect there is but one, 
"Tis Hobson's choice, Take that or none. 

THOMAS Warp,Englund’s Reformation.(c.1700) 
Tobias Hobson . . . was the first in this island 
to let out hacknev horses. ... When a man 
came for a horse, he was led into the stable. 
where thcre was great choice, but he was obliged 
to take the horse which stood next to the stable- 
door; .. . from whence it became a proverb 
when what ought to be your election was forced 
upon you, to say. “Hobson’s choice.” 

RICHARD STEELE. The Spectator. No. 509 (1712) 
The Oxford English Dictionary also refers 
to Hobson as Tobias, but The Dictionary of 
National Biography states that his first name 
was really Thomas, that he was born about 
1844 and died at Cambridge in 1631. He 
madc several gifts to the town and was com- 
memorated by Milton in two epitaphs. A 
phrase with a similar meaning, ‘Robin 
Hood's Choice.” either this or nothing, is 
cited in Vox Graculi. (1623) See Corrrer, 
Bibliogr. Cat., ii, 481. 

Can any woman think herself happy, that’s 
obliged to marry only with Hobson's choice ὃ 
Corcey Crsper, The Non-Juror. Act i, (1718) 
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The said Hobson’s choice was no choice. 

Rover Norra, Francis North, i, 163. (c. 1730) 
It's a case of Hobson’s choice. 

JuLes Romalns, Verdun, Ὁ. 47. (1940) 
They kindly give you a Hobson’s choice. 

Bayarp Kenoricx, Odor of Violets, p.90.(1941) 
SIX OF ONE AND HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTIIER, "δὲ 

under 


1 

When the admirals [of the Greek flect, after 
the battle of Salamis in 480 B.c.] came and 
gave their divers votes at the altar of Posei- 
don, to judge who was first and who second 
among them, each of them voted for him- 
self, but the greater part of them united in 
giving the second place to Themistocles. So 
they each gained but one vote, but Themis- 
tocles far outstripped them in votes for the 
second place. 

Heropotus, History. Bk.viii.ch.123.(c.445 B.c.) 

A second-best voyage. (δεύτερος πλοῖς.) 

ῬΗΠΟ, De Abrakamo. Sec. 123. (c. a.p. 40) 
Philo is quoting a proverbial phrase, made 
familiar to him perhaps by Plato, and re- 
peated in De Decalogo, 84. 


2 

Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. (Mapiau γὰρ 
γὴν ἀγαθὴν μερίδα ἐξελέξατο Hris οὐκ ἀφ. 
αιρεθήσεται αὐτῆς.) 

New Testament: Luke, x, 42. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Maria optimam partem clegit, 
quae non auferetur ab ea.” 

The Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have 
inherited that good part. 

Rupyarp ΚΙΡΩΝΟ, Sons of Martha. (c. 1900) 


3 
Where there is no choice, we do well to 
make no difficulty. 

Georce MacponaLp, Sir Gibbie. Ch. 11. (1879) 


4 
Many be called, but few chosen. (πολλοὶ γάρ 
εἰσιν κλητοὶ ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xx, 16; xxii, 14, (c. 
A.D. 65) The Vudgate is, “Multi enim sunt 
vocati, pauci vero electi.” 

Many are chilled, but few are frozen. 

H. W. Tuomepson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 489. (1940) 


5 
Unless Virtue guide us, our Choice must be 
wrong. 
WitttaM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
256. (1693) 


6 Or fight or fly, 


This choice is left you to resist or die. 
Por, tr.,.Homer’s Odyssey.Bk. xxii, 1. 79.(1726) 


7 
It is not, said Panurge, the worst of the basket. 
(Ce n’est, dist Panurge, pas Je pis du panier.) 
Raseiais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 51, (1552) 
Hence, “The pick of the basket.” 
can... picke and choose out the best. 
Butrmors, tr., Fiftie Godlie Ser- 
mons, 190. (1577) ' 


CHRIST 


What made thee pick and chuse her out? 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Hudibras. Bk. iii, canto i, I. 
1195, (1678) 
Contingence is blind, and does not pick and chuse. 
JONATHAN Epwarps, Freedom of Will. Pt. ii, 
sec. 3. (1754) 


8 
Where bad’s the best, naught must be the 
choice. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 
Where bad’s the best, bad must be the Choice. 

Trromas FuLteR, Gnomologia. No. 5633.(1732) 
anes but bad Choice where the whole Stock is 

ad. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4889.(1732) 
Pick and choose and take the worst. 

H. Frienp, Flowers and Flower Lore, Ὁ. 228. 

(1884) CHOICE OF EVILS, see under EVIL. 


There’s small choice in rotten apples. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1. 
138. (1594) 
No Choice among stinking Fish. 
sree FuLrer, Gnomologta. No. 3554.(1732) 
1 


I think there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best. 

SHAKESPEARE, he Winter's Tale,iv,4,175.(1611) 
I can't see that there’s a pin to choose between 
me and the man who murders in sudden anger. 
ss EpNA LYALL, Knight Errant. Ch. 21. (1887) 


You pays your money and you takes your 
choice. 
Unknown, Punch. Vol. x, p. 16. (1846) 
Whichever you please, my little dears: 
You pays your money and you takes your choice. 
You pays your moncys and what you sees is 
A cow or a donkey, just as you pleases. 
ν. 5. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 205. (1904) 
You pay your money and you take your choice. 
Lesiie Foro, Farewell Party. Ch. 6. (1938) 
Gardner, Case of the Empty Tin, Ὁ. 70. 
(1941) Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, p. 
239. (1942) FranxKau, Air Ministry, Room 
28, Ὁ. 124. (1942) Garpner, The Case of the 
Buried Clock, p. 133. (1943) Bamrry, &Jfr. 
Fortune Finds a Pie, Ὁ. 10. (1943) ete.. etc. 
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12 
He did not die with Christian ease, 
Asking pardon of his enemies. 
WiLtiAM Brake, The Everlasting Gospel. (c. 
1810) 
He is what we should call an artist and a bo- 
hemian in His manner of life. 
Bernarp ὅσην: Androcles and the Lion: Pref- 
ace. (1912) 


13 
Jesus! with all thy faults I love thee still. 
SAMUEL Butter, Further Extracts from the 
Note-Books, p. 117. (a. 1902) 


Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels. (τὸν δὲ βραχύ τι wap’ ἀγγέλου: ἡλαττω- 
μένον ᾿Ιησοῦν.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, li, 9. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
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The Vulgate is, ‘“‘Eum autem, qui modico 
quam Angeli minoratus est.” 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day 
and for ever. (‘Inoots Χριστὸς ἐχθὲς καὶ σήμερον ὁ 
αὐτός, καὶ εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, xiii, 8. The Vulgate 
is, “Iesus Christus heri, et hodie: ipse in 
saecula.”” 

Stand up, stand up for Jesus. 
Ye soldiers of the cross; 
Lift high His royal banner, 
It must not suffer loss. 
Georce DuFFIELD, Stand Up for Jesus. (1858) 


1 
Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of 
thorns and the purple robe. And Pilate saith 
unto them, Behold the man! (Ἰδοὺ ὁ ἄνθρωπος.) 
New Testament: John, xix, 5. (c. a.p. 100) 
The Vulgate is ‘‘Ecce homo.” 


2 

When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked 
whether the man were a Galilean, (Πιλᾶτος δὲ 
ἀκούσας ἐπηρώτησεν εἰ ὁ ἄνθρωπος Tadcdatds 
darcy.) 


New Testament: Luke, xxiii, 6. (c. a.p. 65) 
The Walgate is, “Pilatus autem = audiens 
Galilaeam, interrogavit si homo Galilaeus 
esset.” 


Thou hast conquered, O Galilean! (Vicisti, Gali- 
laea !) 

ΕΜΡΕΚΟΚ JULIAN THE Apostate. Said (but 
without authenticity) to be his dying words 
as he tried to draw out the arrow which had 
mortally wounded him during a_ battle 
against the Persians. See TrEoporet. Historia 
Eccles., iii, 20. Ginpon, Roman Empire, ch. 
23, affirms that Julian remained a Platonist 
to the last. 


You have conquered, O Nazaraean! or, as some 
will have it, Content thyself, OQ Nazaraean! (Tu 
as vaincu, Nazareen, ἃ peine cust il d’aultres, 
Contente toy, Nazareen.) 
MontAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 
Quoting Julian the Apostate. 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world 
has grown grey from thy breath. 
A. C. Swinpurne, [von to Prosperine, 1. 35. 
(1878) 


3 

The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. (αἱ ἀλώπεκες φωλευὺς 
ἔχουσιν καὶ τὰ πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ κατασκηνώτεις͵ 
ὁ δὲ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου οὐκ ἔχει πού τὴν κεφαλὴν 
κλίνῃ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, viii, 20. (c. 4.0 65) 
The Vedgate is, “Vulpes foveas habent. ct 
volucres caeli nidos: filius autem hominis 
non habet ubi caput reclinet.” 


19. (1580) 


4 
These Christs that die upon the barricades, 
God knows that I am with them, in some 
things. 
Oscar Wipe, Sonnet to Liberty. (1893) 
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CHRISTIANITY 
See also Cross, Religion 


5 
I have sent for you that you may see how a 
Christian can die. 
JosepH App1son, shortly before his death, 17 
July, 1719, to his step-son, Lord Warwick. 
Come and see how a marshal of France can die. 
(Venez voir comment meurt un maréchal de 
France.) 
MarsnAL Ney, at the close of the battle of 
Waterloo. (1815) 


6 

The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch. (χρηματίσαι τε πρώτως ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ 
τοὺς μαθητὰς Χριστιανούς.) 

New Testament: Acts, xi, 26. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Cognominarentus primum An- 
tiochae discipuli, Christiani.” 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. (ὁ δὲ ᾿Αγρίππας 
πρὸς τὸν Παῦλον ἐν ὀλίγῳ με πείθεις Χριστιανὸν 
ποιῆσαι.) 

New Testament: Acts, xxvi, 28. The Vulgate is, 
“Agrippa autem ad Paulum: In modico 
suades me Christianum fieri.” 


7 
Christianity . . . has never worked on more 
than one cylinder. 
MICHAEL ARLEN, The Flying Dutchman, p. 
272. (1939) 


8 

The egg's no chick by falling from the hen, 

Nor man a Christian till he’s born again. 
jJoun Bunyan, Book for Boys and Girls. (1686) 


9 
The man of God is better by having his bows 
and arrows about him. 

James Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
It is a school of which Mr. Kingsley is the ablest 
doctor; and its doctrine has been described . . . 
as “muscular Christianity.” 

Unknown, Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1858. Vol. 
cvii, p. 190. “Muscular Christianity” had been 
applied from about 1857 to the ideal of 
religious character exhibited in the writings 
of Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

Nigel . . . was also a sportsman. His Christian- 
ity was muscular. 

BENJAMIN Drsraevr, Endymion. Ch. 14. (1880) 


10 
You are Christians of the best edition. (Vous 
estez Christians triez sus le volet.) 

ΒΑΒΕΙ ΑΙ. Pantagruel. Bk. iv. ch. 50. (1548) 
“Triés sur le volet” is an idiomatic expres- 
sion meaning choice, exclusive. The transla- 
tion is that of Motteux. 

I am an old Christian. and that is enough for 
me to be an earl. (Yo cristiano viejo soy, y 
para ser conde esto me basta.) 

Cervantes, Don Quivote. Pt. i, ch. 21, 28, 47. 
(1605) An old Christian was a Spaniard 
whose genealogy was free from any admix- 
ture or taint of Mcorish blood. 
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1 
Bend thy neck, meek Sicambrian: adore what 
thou hast burned, burn what thou hast adored. 
St. Rem, at the baptism of Clovis I, a.p. 496. 
See GrecoryY oF Tours, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Franks, ii, ch. 31. By a curious 
change of meaning, “meek” has become 
“proud,” in the French proverb, ‘“‘Fléchis le 
cou, fier Sicambre !” 


2 
Christianitie doeth not consist in lowde and 
shrill crying, Lord, Lord. 
BisHop Epwin Sanpys, Sermons. Vol. vi, p. 22. 
(1585) 
A compleat Christian must have the works of 
a Papist, the words of a Puritan, and the Faith 
of a Protestant. 
James HowELt, Familiar Letters, 25 Aug., 1635. 
To be like Christ is to be a Christian. 
Wituram Penn. Said to have been his last 
words. (1718) 
A Christian is the highest style of man. 
Epwarp Younc, Night-Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 
788. (1742) 
A Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman. 
A. W. ano J.C. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
See also under GENTLEMAN. 
The religion of Jesus is a threat; that of Mo- 
hammed is a promise. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings. (c. 1818) See 
O'Meara, Napoleon in Exile. 
Mohammed’s truth lay in a holy Book, 
Christ’s in a sacred life. 
Ricuarn Moncxton Mines, Mohammedan- 
ism. (1844) 
Christian. One who follows the teachings of 
Christ in so far as they are not inconsistent 
with a life of sin. 
Ambrose Bierce,The Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 
Christianity was the religion of slaves. 
SomerseT MaucHam, Christmas Holiday. Ὁ. 
§2. (1939) 


3 
It is spoke as a Christian ought to speak. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 1, 103. (1601) 
Christ seat aa brother, for that Christian 


speec 
Soutney, Roderick. Sec. 5, 1. 45. (1814) 


4 
Christians are made, not born. (Fiunt, non 
nascuntur Christiani. ) 
Terrutiiuan, Apologeticus. Ch. 18, sec. 4. (A.D. 
197) 


5 
“Look,” they say, “how these Christians love 
one another” (for themselves hate one an- 
other); “and how they are ready to die for 
each other” (for themselves will be readier 
to kill each other). (Vide, inquiunt, ut invicem 
se diligant; ipsi enim invicem oderunt: et ut 
pro alterutro mori sint parati; ipsi enim ad 
occidendum alterutrum paratiores erunt.) 
ae Apologeticus. Ch. 39, sec. 7. (a. "Ὁ. 
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6 
The Christians to the lion! (Christianos ad 
leonem! ) 

TERTULLIAN, A pologeticus. Ch. 40, sec. 2. (Α. Ὁ. 
197) Tertullian is saying that the mob pre- 
tends that the Christians are responsible for 
every disaster to the state or misfortune of 
the people. “If the Tiber reaches the walls, 
if the Nile does not rise to the fields, if the 
sky doesn’t move [if there is no rain) or 
the earth does, if there is famine, if there is 
plague, the cry is at once, ‘The Christians 
to the lion!” 

Rain is lacking, the Christians are the cause. 
(Pluvia defit, causa Christiani sunt.) 

St. AucustTINE, De Civitate Dei, ii, 3. (415) 

Quoted as a proverb. 
The Christians made Aurelius’s army to prosper 
... 3 yet Christianos ad leones,—Throw the 
Christians to the lions. 
THoMaAs ADAMS, Sermons. Vol i, p. 466. (1629) 


7 
Scratch the Christian and you find the pagan 
—spoiled. 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL, Children of the Ghetto. Bk. 
ii, ch. 6. (1892) 


CHRISTMAS 
See also Yule 


8 
So long is Christmas cryed that at length it 
comes. 
RANDLE CotcRAvE, Dictionary: Noel. (1611) 
They talk of Christmas so long, that it comes 
Georce Hersert, Jaculu Prudentum. No. 839. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, ἡ. 26. (1670) The 
French say, “Tant crie l'on Noel qu'il vicnt ” 


On Christmas day in the morning. 
WASHINGTON Irvinc, Sketch Book: The Sunny 
Bank, (1820) Quoting an old Worcestershire 
song. 


10 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
H. W. Loncrettow, Christmas Bells. (1864) 


11 
A hot Christmas makes a fat church-yard. 
Joun Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 161. (1635) 
A green Christmas is neither handsome nor 
healthful. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Time- 
Serving. (1642) 
A black Christmas makes a fat churchyard. 
Micuagt Denuam, Proverbs, p. 62. (1846) See 
also under Winter. 
A dark Christmas sends a fine harvest. 
Dyer, English Folk-Lore, Ὁ. $4. (1878) For 
.other weather proverbs connected with 
45 Christmas, see Inwarvs, Weather Lore. 
Coming! ay, so is Christmas. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. 1. (1738) 
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Coming! ay zo be Christmas. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Maid of Bath. Act i. (1771) 
Miss always reported that she saw the offer 
coming, but Mama observed that “Christmas 
was coming too.” 

R. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 62. (1854) 
The wind’s a-comin’, an’ so’s Christmas. 

FrANK R, Stockton, Christmas Wreck. (1886) 


1 

At Christmas play and make good cheere, 

For Christmas comes but once a yeere. 

Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 12. (1573) CampeEn, 
Remains, Ὁ. 320. (1605) WitHer, Christmas 
Carol. (1662) O’Hara, Appointment in Sa- 
mara, p. 37. (1934) 

Bounce buckram, velvet’s dear; 

Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer, 

But when it’s gone it’s never the near. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 211. (1670) 
HALLIWELL, DENHAM and others repeat this 
jingle with minor variations. There is an 
Irish version: 

Christmas comes but wanst a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer, 

And when it goes it laves us here, 

And what'll we do for the rest οὐ the year? 
The Italians say, “Natale non viene che una 
volta l’anno.” 

New Year comes but once a twelvemonth. 

W. E. HENLEY, /n Hospital. (1898) Quoting a 
Scottish proverb. There is another, “St. 
Andrew's day will not come for another 
year.” 


2 
They keep Christmas all the year. 
Epwarp WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 25. (1672) 
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Commonly, wheresoever God buildeth a 
church, the devil will build a chapel hard by. 
Tromas Brecon A New Catechism ,p.361.(1560) 
Where Christ erecteth his church, the devil in 
the same churchyard will have his chapel. 
Ricwarn Bancrort, Sermon Against Puritans, 
Preached at Paules Crosse, 9 Feb., 1588. 
Where God hath a church, the deuill hath a 
chappell. 
TiromasS Dexxker, Works (Grosart), iv, 220. 
(1609) 
Blind zeale . is religions ape. . . . For where 
God hath a temple, the divel will have a cheppel. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
iti, iv, 1. 1. (1621) 
God never had a church but there, men say, 
The Devil a chapel hath ταῖς ἃ by some wiles 
I doubted of this saw. till on a dav 
T westward spied great Edinburgh's Saint Giles. 
ΑΜ Drummonn, A Proverb. (c. 1639) 
For where God built a church there the Devi! 
would also build a chapel. . . . Thus is the Devil 
ever God's ape. 
Maatin Lutirer, Table-Talk: Of God’s Works. 
No. 67. (c. 1840) 
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No sooner is a Temple built to God, but the 
Devil builds a Chapel hard by. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 676. (1640) 
Where God hath his Church, the Devil will have 
his chappel. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1670) A 
proverb in many languages. The Italians say, 
“Non si tosto si ά un templo ἃ Dio come 
il diavolo si fabbrica una capella appresso”’; 
the Germans, “Wo der liebe Gott eine Kirche 
baut, da baut der Teufel eine Kapelle.” 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there: 
And ‘twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation. 

DanrEL Deroe, The True-Born Englishman, }. 
1. (1701) 

God never had a House of Pray’r, 
But Satan had a chapel there. 

SAMUEL RicHARpDSON, Clarissa, vii, 327. (1748) 
Quoting “an old proverb.” 

Dear Mother, dear Mother, the church is cold, 
But the ale-house is healthy and pleasant and 
warm. 

WitiiaM Brake, The Little Vagabond. (1794) 
Nowhere does the devil build his little chapels 
more cunningly than close under the shadow of 
the great temple of Christian liberty. 

G. H. Kyicnt, Master’s Questions, p. 90.( 1903) 
The prison is shut day and night, yet it is alwavs 
full; the temple is always open, and always 
empty. 

S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 373. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


4 
Tharfor men seye, an weyl ys trowed, 
“The nere the cherchen the fyrther fro God.” 
Rosert MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng 
Synne, 1. 9242. (c. 1303) 
The nerer the chyrche the fer fro Crist. 
Forster, ed.. Douce MSS., 52, 15. (¢. 1380) 
Berkeley MSS, iii, 32 (1639) have, “Neercst 
to the well furthest from the water, Like 
nearest to the church furthest from God.” 
The nere to the churche, the ferther from God. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i. ch. 9. (1546) 
The French say “Prés de Véglise, loin de 
Dieu,” or “Prés du monastére, a messe le 
dernier” (Near the monastery, last at Mass) ; 
the Germans, “Je naher der Kirche, je weiter 
von Gott”; the Italians, “Piu presso Ja chiesa, 
piu lontano da Dio.” 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, 
Has bene an old-sayd sawe. 
Eomunp Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender, 
July, 1. 97. (1579) 
Neirest the kirk, farrest fra God. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (c. 1595) 
Come, set forward to the church.—And verify 
the proverb,—-The nearer the church the further 
from God. 

Cyrit Tourneur, The Atheist’s Tragedie. Act 

fi, sc. 4. (1611) 
The nearer the Church the further from God. 

Tuomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ἢ, 

ch. 47. (1620) ANprews, Sermon on the 
Nativity. (1622) 
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It is common for those who are farthest from 
God, to boast themselves most of their being 
near to the Church. 

Matruew Henry, Commentaries: Jeremiah 

viii. (1710) 
The nearer the church—the proverb is somewhat 
musty. 

Watter Scott, Redgaunilet. Ch. 19. (1824) 
The saying The mearer the church, the farther 
from God is old and widely known: the English 
tradition, which is often scanty, dates from 1300 
and the proverb is also found in German, Dutch, 
Swedish (Finland), French, Italian, and no doubt 
other languages. In the more easterly portions 
of Europe ...a similar proverb declares The 
nearer to church, the later in (Jo naermere 
kirken, jo senere dertil). Another related form 
is The nearer Rome, the worse Christian (Quo 
Romae propiores, tanto christiani tepidiores), 
which is first found in the early years of the 
sixteenth century in Germany, and although it 
breathes the hostile spirit of the German Refor- 
mation, a stil] more violent and persona! expres- 
sion of the same mood is found a generation 
earlier: “The nearer the Pope, the worse Chris- 
tian.” 

ArcHER Taytor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 21. (1931) 


The church-tower is a finger which shows us 
heaven. (Der Kirchthurm ist ein Finger der 
gen Himmel zeigt.) 
CHar_es Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 331. (1856) A German proverb. 


2 

We are ready to proclaim in Italy this prin- 
ciple. A free church in a free state. (Libera 
chiesa in libero stato.) 

CAMILLE Cavour, Speech, in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, 27 March, 1861. They were also his last 
words to the priest in attendance upon him 
when he died. The same phrase in French 
was used by the Count de Montalambert at 
a Catholic Congress at Malines, 20 Auzg., 
1863, and he is sometimes credited with 
originating it. 


3 
What is a church?—Our honest sexton tells. 
“ *Tis a tall building, with a tower and bells.” 
Georce Crasse, Borough. Let. ii, 1. 11. (1810) 
A Church is God between four walls. (Une église, 
c’est Dieu entre quatre murs.) 
Victor Huco, Ninety-Three. Pt. ii, bk. iii, ch. 
2. (1874) 


4 
Contrary to the proverb, church work went 
on the most speedily. 
Tuomas Fucter, The Holy Warre. Bk. i, ch. 
13. (1639) 
This siege was churchwork, and therefore went 
on slowly. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy Warre. Bk. iii, ch. 
1. (1639) 
Church work is a cripple in going up [building], 
but rides post in coming down! [destroying a 
church] 
Tuomas Furier, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. i, sec. $. (1655) 
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The fifty new churches will very much amend the 
prospect; but church-work is slow. 

Josepn Appison, The Spectator. No. 383.(1712) 
Church-work goes on slowly. 

Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1106.(1732) 


5 
The church has a strong stomach. (Die Kirche 
hat einen guten Magen. ) 

GorTHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 9. (1806) 


6 

There are more houses than Parishe Churches. 
STEPHEN Gosson,Schoole of Abuse,p.37.(1579) 

There are more parsons than parish churches. 
G. F. NortTHAt., Folk-Phrases, 25. (1894) 


7 
Though you see a Church-man ill, yet con- 
tinue in the Church still. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 700. (1640) 


8 
Nothing lasts but the Church. 

Hersert, Jaculu Prudentum. No. 663. (1640) 
9 
What the Cheque [Exchequer] takes not, the 
Church takes. 

James Howe Lt, Parley of Beasts, 18. (1660) 
What the church takes not, the exchequer carrivs 
away. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 555. 

(1855) A Spanish proverb. 
The kirk is aye greedy. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 314. (1721) 
The church, the state, and the poor, are the 3 
daughters which we should maintain, but not 
portion off. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743 
10 
Set up thy fine monumental buildings to God, 
for this will make to live the name of him 
that builds them. 

Kuati I, King oF Ecypt, Teaching. No. xv. 

(c. 2500 8. 6.) Budge, tr. 
1 
There was I, waiting at the church. 
Freo ἮΝ. Leicn, Waiting at the Church. (1906) 


12 
The Church is an anvil which has worn out 
many hammers. 
ALEXANDER MAC LAREN, Acts of the Apostles, 
i, 136. (1908) 


13 
A beggarly people, a church and no steeple. 
EpMUND MALONE, referring to St. Ann's church, 
Dublin. (c. 1800) See Prior, Life of Swift, 
p. 381. 
New church, old steeple, Poor town, and proud 
people. 
HARLAND AND Wiixtnson, Lancashire Legends, 
p. 202. (1873) Referring to the village of 
Bowness, 


14 
It is better to be of no Church, than to be 
bitter for any. 
WiitiaM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
535. (1693) 
To be of no church is dangerous. 
SAMUEL Jounson, Lives of the Poets: Milton. 
(1778) 
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1 
Pater-noster built churches, and Our Father 
pulls them down. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) “I 
do not look upon the building of churches 
as an argument of the goodness of the 
Roman religion,” say Ray. “It is easier to 
part with one’s goods than one’s sins.” 


2 
The church is not so large but the priest may 
say service in it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1678) 
The kirk is mickle, but you may say mass in one 
end of it. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 314. (1721) 
“Spoken,” says Kelly, “when people say 
something is too much, intimating that they 
need take no more than they have use for.” 

If the kirk is ower muckle we can sing mass in 
the quire. 

Water Scott, Redgauntlet. Let. 13. (1824) 
Helping himself to wine in the goblet out 
of which he had been drinking beer. 


3 
Let the church have leave to stand in the 
churchyard. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 113. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3192. (1732) 

Let the kirk stand in the kirkyard. Everything 
in its place. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 131. (1832) 


4 
Her ladyship was at a church with a chimney 
in it. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

5 

Disputations do not so much appease the 
schisms of the church, as stir them up, and 
cause heresies. (Les disputes n'’endormir pas 
tant les schismes de l'Eghise, que les esveiller, 
et animer les heresies.) 

EMPEROR THEODUSIUS. (c. A.D. 380) As quoted 
by ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 56. The Latin proverbial 
phrase is “Odium theologicum” (Theological 
rancor). 

Than shulde pees be in the chirche withouten strif 
of doggis in a poke. 

Jous Wyerir, Works (Arnold) ,ii,358.(¢.1580) 
The itch of disputation will prove the scab of 
the church. (Disputandi pruritus ecclesiarum 
scabies. ) 

Str Henry Worton, Panegyrick to King 

Charles. (a. 1639) See Reliquine Wottoniana, 
i, 135. Sometimes written, “Disputandi 
prurigo est ecclesiae scabies.” 

The itch of disputing is the scab of the Church. 

Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1135. (1640) 
He directed the stone over his grave to be thus 
inscribed: 

Hic jacet hujus Sententiae primus Author: 

Disputandi pruritus, ecclesiarum scabies. 
Nomen alias quaere. 

Here lies the author of this sentence: “The itch 
of disputation will prove the scab of the Church.” 
Inquire his name elsewhere. 

Tzaac Watton,Life of Sir Tenry Wotton.( 1651) 
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It is not good to move any stirs in a quiet church. 
JerimMy Tayior, Ductor Dubitantium, p. 643. 
(1660) 
The itch of disputation will break out 
Into a scab of error. 
RowLanp Watkyns, Flamma Sine Fumo: The 
New Illiterate Late Teachers. (1662) 
Many a long dispute among Divines may be thus 
abridg’d, It is so: it is not so: It is so: It is not so. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


If it were not for death and funerals, I think 
the institution of the church would not stand 
longer. 
H. D. THorzau, Autumn, 16 Nov., 1861. 
Your church is a baby-house made of blocks. 
Η. Ὁ. THoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


7 
The farther from stone, the better the church. 
Water Waurre, Eastern England, i, 4. (1865) 
Referred to as “the old proverb.” 
The poorer the church, the purer the church. 
ἵν. C. Haziirt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 396.(1869) 


᾿ CHURCHYARD 


Here’s an acre sown indeed, 
With the richest, royal’st seed. 
FrANCIS BEauMONY, On the Tombs in West- 
minster Abbey. (c. 1610) 
There is an acre sown with royal seed. 
Jeremy Tay tor, Holy Living and Dying. Ch. 
1. (1650) 
I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The Burial-ground God’s-Acre. 
H. W. LoncFe.ttow, God’s-Acre. (1841) 


9 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard. St. 4. (1750) 
I went over to the store where the rude four- 
flushers of the hamlet lied. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Ethics of Pig. 
(1908) 


10 

No Church-yard is so handsome, that a man 

would desire straight to be buried there. 
GEORGE eran Jacula Prudentum. No. 967. 

(1640 

No churchyard is so handsome anywhere 

As will straight move one to be buried there. 
ROWLAND WArKYNS,Flamma Sine Fumo.(1662) 


11 
A piece of a Church-yard fits every body. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1025 
(1640) 


12 
A poor weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 
Joun Keats, Eve of St. Agnes. St. 18. (1820) 


13 

The churchyard’s peace. (Ruhe eines Kirch- 
hofs.) 

ae Don Carlos. Act iii,sc.10,].220.(1787) 


The country home I need is a cemetery. 
Marx Twat, Remark. (c. 1900) See Parnez, 
Mark Twain. 
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1 
Of churles, bothe man and wyff, can de- 
parte noo goode fruyte. 

W1LL1aM Caxton, tr., Blanchardyn and Eglan- 
fane, 173. (c. 1489) And Caxton adds, ‘Men 
sayen that of a kerle may nought come but 
poyson and fylth, that maketh the place to 
stynke where he haunted inne.” 


2 
A churles feast is better than none at all. 
GREENE AND LoncE, A Looking Glasse for Lon- 
don, 1. 1191. (1594) Referred to as a proverb. 


3 
For hit was said of folkes yeres agoon 
A chorles chorle [churl’s churl] is ofte woo 
begoon. 
Joun LypcateE, Churl and Bird. St. 40. (c. 1430) 


Hit is an old sawe gyue a chorle rule and 
there by he wylle not be suifysed. 

Sir THomas Matory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 
x, ch. 61. (1485) SET A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK, 
see under BEGGAR. 

This proverb in Esau may he understand: 
Claw ἃ churl by the tail and he will file your hand. 
Unknown, Jacob and Esau. Act ii, sc. 3. (1568) 


5 

One low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Godiva, |. 66. 


CIGAR 


6 

What smells so? Has somebody been burning 
a rag, or is there a dead mule in the back- 
yard? No, the man is smoking a five-cent 
cigar. 

Ευσενε τεῦ, The Tribune Primer. (1882) 

A bunch of spinach, carfare grade. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Complete Life 

of John Hopkins. (1908) Carfare, five cents. 
What this country really needs is a good five 
cent cigar. 

Tuomas R. MarsHatt, Remark, while presid- 
ing over the U.S. Senate, as Vice-President, 
during a debate on the needs of the country. 
(1917) 

What this country needs is a good five-cent earth- 
quake. 

Onets, Awake and Sing. Act ii, sc. 1. (1935) 

What this country needs is a good five-cent saga. 

Davin McCorp,Of Time and the Reader.(1941) 

What this country needs is a good five-cent nickel. 

FRANKLIN P. ApaMs, as quoted in Liberty, 2 

Jan.. 1943, p. 61. 


7 
A good cigar is as great a comfort to a man 
as a good cry to a woman. 
Lorp Lytton, Darnley. Act fi. (1845) 
The sweet post-prandial cigar. 
Roserr BucHANAN, De Berny. (a. 1874) 


8 
Woman in this scale, the weed in that, J 
hang out thy balance, and weigh them 
Loro Lytton, What Will He Do With It, Bk. 
i, ch. 6. (1858) 


CIPHER 


A woman is only a woman, but a good Cigar is 


a Smoke. 
Rupyarp Krpiinc, The Betrothed. (1886) 


9 
I do not believe that there was ever an Aunt 
Tabithy who could abide cigars. 
Donato G. MiTcHELL (IK MARVEL), Reveries 
of a Bachelor. Ch. 3. (1850) 

The light ones may be killers, 

And the dark ones may be mild; 
Not the wrappers, but the fillers, 

Make cigars or woman wild. 

KEITH PRESTON, Popular Fallacies. (1924) 
10 
lt was my last cigar, it was my last cigar; 
I breath’d a sigh to think, in sooth, 
It was my last cigar. 

UNKNOWN, My Last Cigar. (c. 1860) A popular 
college song for many years. A parody, My 
First Cigar, was written in 1867 by W. C. 
Rommel, then a student at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


- CIGARETTE 


Cigarette smoking is like drinking beer out 
of a thimble. 

ELIzABETH AMY DiLLwywn, who died at Swan- 

is sea, Wales, aged 90, in 1935. 
Have you a coffin nail on you. 

O. Henry (W.S. Porter), The Higher Abdica- 
tion. (1907) The Anti-Cigarette League had 
announced that every cigarette smoked was 
a nail in one’s coffin. 

He was a cigaretteur. 

— Henry, The Fool-Killer. (1908) 

1 

A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect 
pleasure. It is exquisite and it leaves one un- 
satisfied. What more can one want? 

Oscar Wipe, The Picture of Dorian Gray 
Ch. 6. (1891) 


CIPHER 
14 


It was said . . . that all Cambridge scholars 

call the cipher aught and all Oxford scholars 

call it nought. 

gene Eocewoath, Frank. Pt. iii,p.143.( 1801) 

1 

Than satte summe, as siphre doth in awgrym. 

That noteth a place, and no-thing availeth. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Richard the Redeles, iv 

53. (1399) Awgrym: arithmetic. 

Although a sipher in augrim have no might in 

signification of it selve, yet he yeveth power in 

signification to other. 

Usx, The Testament of Love, ii, 286. (c. 1400) 
Our presidentes .. . doo serue but as Cyphers 
in Algorisme, to fill the place. 

James Haraison, An Exhortation to the Scots. 

p. 229. (1847) 
You are .. . lke cyphers, which supply a place. 
but signifie nothing. 

Henry ὅΜΙΤΗ, Sermons, Ὁ. 310. (c 1590) 


CIRCE 


CIRCLE 
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Mine were the very cipher of a function. 


SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 39. 


(1604) 
Like a cipher, 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, i, 2, 6. (1610) 
Only like a great Cypher set to no purpose be- 
fore a long row of other significant Figures. 
Joun Mirton, The Readie and Easie Way to 


Establish a Free Commonwealth, p. 429. 


(1659) 
Significant Figures, as distinguished from the 
cipher, which is of itself quite insignificant. 
Cnarces Hutton, A Course of Mathematics, 
i, 4. (1827) 


1 
If one be hard in conceiuing they pronounce 
him a dowlte,... if without speech, a 
Cipher. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 46. (1579) 
He is a cipher among numbers. 

THOMAS Draxet, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 29. (1633) 
Being little more than a cypher in the house. 

THACKERAY, Henry Esmond. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1882) 


2 
The O [cipher] of Philoxenus. (τὸ Φιλοξένον 
ov.) 

PHILOXENUS, Letter to Dionysius. (c. 400 B.C.) 
The story is that Philoxenus refused to praise 
Dionysius’ tragedies, and Dionysius punished 
him by committing him to a stone-quarry 
outside of Syracuse, from which Philovxenus 
escaped. Thereupon Dionysius urged him to 
return, promising that he would find him a 
gencrous host, but in reply Philoxenus merely 
sent a letter containing nothing but a row 
of ciphers, meaning “You are nothing to me. 
Go weep, go wail, go hang!" (ofuwfe, ὁλόλι ζε, 
γόγγιυζε). Hence “The O of Philoxenus” be- 
came proverbial for any emphatic refusal. 
See Scroriast on Aristides, xlvi, 309D. Ευ- 
monpbs, Lyra Graeca, iii, 373. 

The clder Dionysius was not content with being 
the greatest tyrant of his age. but because he 
could not sing verses better than the poct Philox- 
enus or get the better of Plato in dialectic, en- 
raged and embittered. he cast Philoxenus into 
the stone-quarries, and sending Plato to Acgina, 
sold him into slavery. 

Prurarcny, Moralia: On 
471E. (c. a.p. 95) 

Tre O or Giotto, see under C1RcLE. 


Tranquillity. Sec. 


CIRCE 


3 
Wee have been in the very jawes of Scilla, and 
drunke of Circe’s cup. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 245. (1574) Pettie, tr. Circe was an en- 
chantress whose cup transformed those who 
drank from it into swine. See Hoaser. 
Odyssey. Bk. x. 

I think you all have drunk of Circe's cup. 
car rh The Comedy of Errors, v, 1, 270. 
1592) 
I did not even mistrust the cup of Circe. 
Wryte-MELvit_e, Inside the Bar. Ch. 1. (1861) 


) CIRCLE 


Do not disturb my circles. (Noli disturbare 
circulos meos. ) 

ARCHIMEDES, to the Roman soldier who, dur- 
ing the siege of Syracuse, 212 B.cC., burst into 
his study to find him figuring some circles. 
The soldier was unable to obtain any satis- 
factory reply to his questions, and in disgust 
put the absorbed mathematician to death. See 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS, Facta et Dicta Memora- 
bilia, bk. viii, ch. 7. 


5 
111 draw circles around dad. 
Puitip Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


6 
We all of us live too much in a circle. 
BENJAMIN D1rsrakEvy, Sybil. Bk. iii, ch. 7. (1845) 
7 
Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that 
around every circle another can be drawn. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Circles 
(1841) 
St. Augustine described the nature of God as a 
circle whose centre was everywhere and its cir- 
cumference nowhere. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) Con- 
DER, The Basis of Faith, ii, 67. (1877) 
8 
Every man is the center of a circle. whose 
fatal circumference he can not pass. 
JoHN James Incatyts, Eulogy on Beniamin 
Hill, U.S. Senate, 23 Jan., 1882. 
9 
We are swinging round the circle. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, Speech, on the Presidential 
Reconstruction tour, August, 1866. 


10 
Under the graver's hand, the minutest seal 
equals the perfection of colossal figures. 

Puro, De Optficto Mundt. Sec. 6. (c. A. pb. 40) 

Whether vou draw a larger or a smaller circle. 
its size affects its area, not its shape. (Utrum 
maiorem an minorem circulum scribas, ad spatium 
elus pertinet, non ad formam.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxiv, sec. 27. (c 
A.D. 64) 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures, life may perfect be. 
Ben Jonson, A Pindaric Ode. St. 7. (1616) 

Circles are prais’'d. not that abound 

In largeness, but th’ exactly round: 

So life we praise, that doth excel 

Not in much time, but acting well. 

EpmunpD WALLER, Long and Short Life. (1648) 
Pope Benedict XI is said to have asked 
Giotto, the famous Italian painter. in 1303. 
for a proof of his skill. Giotto sent him in 
reply a perfect circle drawn with a free sweep 
of his brush. Hence the proverb, “Round 
as the O of Giotto.” 

Facile it seems to him who doth not know 
What years were spent for Giotto’s careless QO. 

J. R. Lowe x, Jm promptu, at a Harvard Com- 

mencement dinner. 
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1 
You drag me round and round in a circle. 
(πάλαι με περιέλκεις κύκλῳ.) 
Prato, Charmides. Sec. 174B. (c. 375 B.C.) 
He had been rushing around in circles. 
Patricia WENTWORTH, Pursuit of α Parcel, p. 
237. (1942) 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


2 
When men are easy in their circumstances, 
they are naturally enemies to innovations. 

Aporson, The Freeholder. No. 42. (1716) 

His circumstances were narrow. 

Wittram Goowrin, Caleb Willioms,p.292.(1794) 
Born of noble family . . . reduced in its circum- 
stances. 

Lorp BroucuamM, Albert Lunel. Bk. i, ch. 38. 

(1844) 
A country gentleman in good circumstances. 

J. A. Froupe, Caesar. Ch. 5. (1879) 


3 
Circumstances determine the cause. 
Babylonian Talmud :Sankedrin, fo. 58b (¢.450) 


4 

Men are the sport of circumstances, when 

The circumstances seem the sport of men. 
Byron, Don Juan, Canto v, st. 17. (1818) 

I am the very slave of circumstance. 

Byron, Sardanapalus. Act iv, sc. 1. (1821) 
Man, without religion, is the creature of circum- 
stances. 

J.C. anv A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
Man is the creature of circumstance. 

Rosert Owen, The Philanthropist. (1836) 


5 

His sacrifice he dide, and that anon 

Ful piteously, with alle circumstaunces. 
Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 

Tale, 1. 1405 (c. 1386) 

It was done with great circumstance. 

a nee Philip the Second, ii, ti, 3, 231. 
1855) 


6 
The wild man of the woods is nothing to him 
—not a circumstance. 
Crockett, Yoller Flower Almanac,p.19.(1836) 
It wasn’t a circumstance to this. 
ANN Sopra STEPHENS, High Life in New York, 
i, 86. (1843) 
It ain't a circumstance to what it used to be. 
SyLvesrex Jupp, Morgaret. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1845) 
Job’s luck wasn’t a circumstance. 
J. H. Beapre, Western Wilds, Ὁ. 615. (1878) 


7 

In ev’ry thing I hold this Maxim still, 

The Circumstance doth make it good or ill. 
MicHAzL Drayton, Jdea, 1. 292. (1593) 

Every case has two sides, a good side and a bad, 

with all kinds of alleviating circumstances. 
a es Paris Gazette, p. 540. 

1 


8 
Circumstances alter cases. 
T. C. Harrsurton (Sam Stuicx), The Old 
Judge. (1837) Dicxens, Edwin Drood, Ch. 
9. (1870) Hepenpen, Aces, Eights and Mur- 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


dey, Ὁ. 9. (1941) ὅτξεκιινο, Down Among 
the Dead Men, p. 219. (1943) etc., etc. 
Circumstances alter cases even with the best of us. 
James Payn, In Market Overt. Ch. 39. (1895) 
Is it not one of your proverbs that circumstances 
alter cases? 
J. 5. Fretcuer, The Diamonds. Ch. 9. (1923) 
Circumstances alter women. 
Francis Ines, Before the Fact. Ch. 11. (1932) 
THE CASE IS ALTERED, see under CASE. 


9 
I endeavor to subdue circumstances to my- 
self, and not myself to circumstances. (Mihi 
res, non me rebus, subiungere conor.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 19. (20 8.c.) 
Man is not the creature of circumstances, circum- 
stances are the creatures of men. We are free 
agents, and man is more powerful than matter. 
BENJAMIN DisraEnt, Vivian Grey. Bk. vi, ch. 
7. (1827) 
You think me the child of my circumstances: I 
make my circumstance. 
R. W. Emerson, The Transcendentalist. (1842) 


10 

What the discordant harmony of circum- 
stances would and could effect. (Quid velit et 
possit rerum concordia discors. ) 

Horace, E pistles. Bk. i, epis. 12,1. 19. (20 B.c.) 
The changeful chance of circumstances. (Varia 
sors rerum.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. ii, sec. 70. (c. A.D. 109) 
A certain concurrence of circumstances. 

Lorn CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 Dec., 1746. 
The happy combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances. 

WaLter Scott, Answer to the Letter of Cap- 

tain Clutterbuck: The Monastery. (1820) 
This fearful concatenation of circumstances. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, Argument, on the murder 
of Captain White. (1830) Works, vi, 88 
Fortuitous combination of circumstances. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend Vol.ii.ch.7.(1865) 
11 
Circumstances are things round about; we 
are tm them, not usder them. 

W.S. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Sam- 

uel Johnson and John Horne. (1824) 


12 
Leave frivolous circumstances. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v, 1, 
27. (1594) 
13 
I am governed by circumstances. 
not govern them. 
Laurence Sterne, A Sentimental Journey: 
Versailles. (1768) 
F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. ——, and declines to interfere 
in circumstances over which he has no control. 
Duxe or ἸΝΕΣΣΙΝΟΤΟΝ, Letter, written in 1839, 
with reference to a business complication in 
which his son was involved. According to 
George Augustus Sala (Echoes of the Werk, 
London Illustrated News, 23 Aug., 1884) 
this is the first recorded use of the phrase. 
See Fraser, Words on Wellington, Ὁ. 10. 


... 1 can- 


CITY 


Circumstances beyond my individual control. 
Dickens, David Copperfeld. Ch. 20. (1849) 
Erased by circumstances over which I had no 

control. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 55. (1852) The 
phrase is repeated several times by Mr. 
Guppy. 

“Circumstances over which he had no control,” 
was the miserable creature's plea in extenuation. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. ii,ch.2.(1865) 

Circumstances to which he was unequal. 

J. A. Frouve, History of déngland. Bk. ii, ch. 
2. (1856) 

Circumstances over which you have no control. 

E. M. Royie, The Squaw Man. Act i. (1905) 


1 
The hollow orb of moving circumstance. 

TENNYSON, The Palace of Art. St. 64. (1832) 
This running sea of circumstance. 

EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
Breasts the blows of circumstance. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam. Pt. Ixiv. (1850) 
Tyrannical Circumstance! 

EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
Nor can he count the airy threads that weave 
the web of circumstance. 

H. Riper Haccarp, She. Ch. 18. (1887) 


CITY 


2 

I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city. (οὐκ 
ἀσήμου πόλεως πολίτης.) 

New Testament: Acts, xxi, 39. (c. α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘‘Non ignotae civitatis municeps.” 
Verdunoy renders the phrase, “Citoyen d'une 
ville qui n’est pas sans importance.” 

Surely in toil or fray, Under an alien sky, 
Comfort it is to say, “Of no mean city am I!” 
Kipxinc, The Seven Seas: Dedication. (1896) 


3 

Not houses finely roofed, 

Nor the stones of walls well-builded, 
Nor canals and dockyards, make the city, 
But men who use their opportunity, 

(οὐκ οἴκιαι κάλως τετεγάσμεναι 

λίθοι τε τειχέων εὖ δεδομήμενοι 

οὐδὲ στένωποι καὶ νεώρι᾽ 

ad wodts, GAN’ ἄνερες χράεσθαι 

rots al πάρεισι διννάμενοι.) 


ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 28. (c. 595 8.¢.) 
As quoted by Aristmes, Rkodian Oration. 
This, the most famous of Alcaeus’s cpigrams, 
is given in various forms. Aristides himself, 
in The Four Great Athenians, cites a dif- 
ferent version: “Not stone and timber, nor 
the craft of the joiner, make the city; but 
wheresoever are men who know how to 
keep themselves safe, there are walls and 
there a city.” Eomonns, Lyra Graeca, i, 339. 

"Tis men that are a city’s tower in war. (ἄνδρες 
γὰρ πόλιον πύργος ’Apevios.) 

Arcazus, To His Country. Frag. 41. (c. 595 
B.c.) See Eomonos, Lyra Graeca, i, 347. 
Sometimes rendered, “Fighting men are the 
city’s fortress.” 
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A city will be well fortified which is surrounded 
by brave men and not by bricks. (οὐκ ἂν ein 
arelyioros πόλις ἅτις ἄνδρεσσι͵ καὶ οὐ πλίνθοις 
ἐστεφάνωται.) 

Lycurcus, when asked about fortifying a 
Spartan city. (c. 590 B.c.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Lycurgus. Ch. 19, sec. 4. 

Insolence is the ruin of cities, but brave men 
stand as their strongest bulwark. (ἀλκᾷ δὲ relxos 
ἀνδρῶν | ὕψιστον ἵσταται.) 

Pinpar, Paeans. No. ii, J. 36. (ς, 480 B.C.) 

It is men who make a city, not walls, or ships 
without crews. (ἄνδρες yap πόλις, καὶ ob τείχη 
οὐδὲ νῆες ἀνδρῶν Keval.) 

Nicias, Speech, to his army after his defeat by 
the Syracusans. (413 B.c.) See THUCYDIDES, 
History. Bk. vii, ch. 77, sec. 7. 

While her ({Athens’] sons still live her ramparts 
are impregnable. (ἀνδρῶν yap ὄντων ἕρκος ἐστὶν 
ἀσφαλές.) 

AESCHYLUS, Persians, Ἰ. 349. (472 B.C.) 

These are the walls of Sparta. (ταῦτά ἐστιν τὰ 
Λακεδαιμονίων τείχη.) 

AGESILAUS THE GREAT, KING OF 5ΡΑΆΞΤΑ, point- 
ing to its citizens in full armor, when some 
one wished to know why Sparta was with- 
out walls. (c. 395 B.c.) See PLutarcn, Mor- 
alia: Sayings of Spartans, sec. 210E. When 
shown a walled city, he said, “It is for 
women, not men, to live in.” 

A wall usually causes a soft habit of soul in the 
inhabitants of a city by inviting them to seek 
refuge within it instead of repclling the enemy; 
instead of securing their safety by keeping watch 
night and day, it tempts them to believe that 
their safety is ensured if they are fenced in with 
walls and gates and go to sleep, . . . little know- 
ing that ease is really the fruit of toul. 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 779A. (c. 345 B.C.) 
As regards walls, those who aver that cities which 
pretend to valor should not have them hold too 
old-fashioned a view. . . . It is true that against 
an evenly matched foe it is not honorable to trv 
to secure oneself by the strength of one's fortifi. 
cations; but as it does and may happen that the 
superior numbers of the attackers may be too 
much for the human valor of a small force, if 
the citv is to survive and not to suffer disaster 
or insult, the securest fortification of walls must 
be deemed to be the most warlike. 

ARISTOTLE, Polétics. Bk. vii, ch. 10, sec. 6. 

(c. 330 B.C.) 
If the citizens are of sound character, I consider 
the town splendidly fortified. (Si incolae bene 
sunt morati, pulchre munitum arbitror.) 

Prautus, Persa, |. 554. (ς. 200 B. Cc.) 


Better a castell of bones than of stones. Where 


valiant men are, ... neuer will I... . cumber 
myself with dead walls. 
Henry Savacr, in HorrmsuHep, Chronicles 


(1808), vi, 256. (ες. 1350) 
The people are the city. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 200. (1607) 
What constitutes a State? 
Not high-crown’'d battlement or labour’d mound. 
Thick wall or moated gate; ... 
No:—men, high-minded men,— .. . 
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Men who their duties know, . 
These constitute a State. 
Sm WrtiaM Jones, An Ode in Imitation of 

Alcaeus. (a. 1794) 

A great city is that which has the greatest men 

and women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest 

city in the whole world. 
Watt WaiTman, Song of the Broad-Axe. Sec. 
4. (1856) 

Men, not walls, make a city. ; 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
No. 669. (1937) 


1 e 
But alas! the crown of the city is destroyed. 
(ὔν 8 ἀπὸ μὲν στέφανος πόλεως ὅλωλεν.) 
ANACREON, Fragments. Frag. 65. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Quoted by ScHorist on Prnvar, Olympian 
Odes, viii, 42 (c. 460 8.c.): “When they set 
about to make a crown for Ilium,” with the 
explanation that crown is metaphorical for 
wall, since the walls of a city are its crown. 
See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 171. 


Match me such marvel save in Eastern 
clime— 
A rose-red city, half as old as time. 
Joun πα Burcon, Petra. (c. 1850) 
Burgon’s Petra—the rese-red city half as old as 
time 


Micnagzt INNES, Comedy of Terrors, p. 135. 
(1940) 


8 Φ 
I love capitals. Everything is best at capitals. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 2 Oct., 1749. 
The centre of a thousand trades. 
WirtiamM Cowper, Hope, \. 246. (1781) 
I am a citizen of the world. 
Diocents, on being asked what his city was. 
(c. 350 B.C.) See under CosMOPOLITAN. 


4 
Cities give not the human senses room enough. 
R. W. Enaterson, Essays: Nature. (1844) 
Cities give us collision. It is said, London and 
New York take the nonsense out of a man. 
Emerson, The Conduct of Life: 
(1860) 
Cities force growth and make men talkative and 
entertaining, but they make them artificial. 
Emerson, Society and Solitude: Farming. 
(1870) 


δ 
The first requisite to a man’s happiness is 
birth m a famous city. (χρῆναι τῷ εὐδαίμονι 
πρώτον ὑπάρξαι τὰν πόλιν Mor.) 
Evaerrmes, Encomium Upon Alcibiades. (c. 
'' 420 s.c.) See Prurarcn, Lives: Demosthe- 
nes. Ch. 1, sec. 1. The saying, according to 
Ptutarch, has also been attributed to Sosius, 
one of Plutarch’s Roman friends. 
As for me, I live in a small city, and I prefer to 
dwell there, that it may not become smaller still. 
(ἡμεῖς δὲ μικρὰν οἰκσῦντε! πόλιν͵ καὶ ἵνα μὴ 
μικρόνέρα γένηται φιλοχωροῦντεαι.) 
Prutarcn, Lives: Demosthenes. Ch. 2, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 110) 


Culture. | 
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6 
City-Gates stand open to the Bad as well as 
the Good. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1108. (1732) 
7 


Cities seldom change Religion only. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 76. (1640) 
Cities are taken by the ears. 
Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 968. 


8 
Far from the city, far from health. (Loing 
de cité, loing de santé.) 
Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Bk. ii, 
p. 340. (1859) 


9 
A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid. 
(οὐ δύναται πόλις κρυβῆναι ἑπάνω ὄρους κειμένη.) 
New Testament: Matthew, v, 14. (c. 4.0. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Non potest civitas abscondi 
supra montem posita.” 


1 
Towred Cities please us then, 
And the busie humm of men. 
Jounx Mitton, L’Allegro, 1. 117. (1632) 
The Crowd, and Buz, and Murmurings 
Of this great Hive, the City. 
ABRAHAM Cow ey, The Wish. (c. 1656) 
Cities humming with a restless crowd. 
WiLtraM Cowper, Retirement, 1. 21. (1781) 
In the busy haunts of men. 
Fevicia Hemans, Tale of the Secret Tribunal, 
1. 203. (1808) 
"Midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto ii, st. 26. (1812) 
Artists speak of everything urban 
As the W.C.T.U. speaks of rye and bourbon, 
And they say cities are only commercial marts, 
But they fail to realize that no marts, no arts 
OcpEN Nasu, The City. (c. 1935) 


11 
Where now the city stands, there was once 
naught but the city’s site. (Hic, ubi nunc 
urbs est, tum locus urbis erat.) 

Ov, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 280. (c. a.p. 8) 
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12 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, is mount Zion, .. . the city of the 
great King. (Mons Sion . Civitas Regis 
magni.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xiviii, 2. (c. 250 B.c.) 

City of magnificent vistas. 

Pierre CHarces L’Enrant, the architect-engi- 
neer who planned the city of Washington. 
D.C. (1791) Afterwards corrupted to “City 
of magnificent distances.” 

The zenith city of the unsalted seas. 

James Proctor Knott, Speech, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 27 Jan. 1871. referring to 
Duluth, Minn. 

The City of Diurnal Night. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Best Seller. (1909) 

Referring to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


13 
Glarious things are spoken of thee, O city 
Ἂ a (Gloriosa dicta sunt de te, civitas 
6 
Old Testament: Psalms, \xxxvii, 3. (ς. 250 5. Cc.) 
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Of the City of God. (De Civitate Dei.) 
St. AUGUSTINE. Title of a book. (427) 


P 

A merciful citizen is the solace of his country. 

(Misericors civis patriae est consolatio.) 
Pusitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.408.(c.43 B.C.) 


2 
Do not dwell in a city whose governor is a 
physician. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 397. (1678) 
That city is in a bad case, whose physician has 
the gout. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 397. (1678) 
Unhappy the province whose physician suffers 
from the gout and whose chancellor of the ex- 
chequer is one-eyed. 

A. Conen, Ancient Hebrew Proverbs, p. 107. 

(1911) 
Do not dwell in a city where a horse does not 
neigh nor a dog bark. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 402. (1678) If 
we would be safe from danger, we must not 
dwell in a city where there is neither horse 
against an enemy, nor dogs against thieves. 


Cities are the sink of the human race. (Les 
villes sont le A Seeliie de l’espéce humaine.) 
Rousseat, Emile. Bk. i. (1762) 


4 
An age builds up cities: an hour destroys 
them. (Urbes constituit aetas: hora dissolvit.) 
Seneca, Naturales Questiones. Bk. iii, ch. 27. 
(c. A.D. 62) 
From precedents we see that towns can die. 
(Cernimus exemplis oppida posse mori.) 
RutTitius NAMATIANUS, De Reditu Suo. Bk. i, 
Ι. 414. (ς. A.D. 416) 


The city is the teacher of the man. (πόλι 
ἄνδρα διδάσκει.) 
SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 95. (c. 475 B.c.) 
Quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia. Scc. 784B. 
Fields and trees teach me nothing, but the 
ple in a city do, (τὰ μὲν οὖν χωρία καὶ τὰ δένδρα 
οὐδέν μ' ἐθέλει διδάσκειν, οἱ δ' ἐν τῷ ἄστει 
ἄνθρωποι.) 
Socrates, explaining why he rarely left the 
city. (c. 400 B.c.) See Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 
230. 


6 
That city is the best to live in, in which 
those who are not wronged, no less than those 
who are wronged, exert themselves to punish 
the wrongdoers. 
Soron, A pothegm. (c. 600 8. (.) See PLuTaRCH, 
Lives: Solon. Ch. 18, sec. 5. 


A great city is a great solitude. (ἠρεμία μεγάλ’ 
ἡσὶν ἡμφγάλη πόλιν.) 

Straso, Geographica, Bk. xvi. (c. 2 8.¢.) As 
cited by Erasmus, Adagta, ii, iv, $4, who 
gives the Latin, “Magna civitas, magna soli- 
tudo.” Another form of the Greek is, μεγάλη 
πόλις μεγάλη ἐρημία. 

Magna ciuitas, magna solitudo: because in ἃ great 
town, friends are scattered. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Friendship. (1625) 


CITY 


A great City, a great Solitude. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. 191. (1732) 
There is no solitude so terrible and dreary as that 
felt in the very heart of a vast, unsympathizing 
city. 

A. R. ΜΊΤΗ, The Fortunes of the Scattergood 

Family. Ch. 15. (1845) 


8 

Ther is ane ald prouerb that says, that the 
herand [errant] damysele, and ane spekand 
{spoken] castel, sal neuyr end vith honour. 

Unxnown,Complaynte of Scotlande.xiii.(1549) 
A city is half won when they within demaunde 
for parle. 

Painter, The Palace of Pleasure, iii, 48. (1567) 
A city that parleys is half gotten. 

Georce Herpert, Jacwla Prudentum. (1640) 
The French say, “Toute ville qui parlemente 
est & moitié rendue.” 

Valour that parleys is near yielding. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Neither a fortress nor a maid will hold out long 
after they begin to parley. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
THE WOMAN WHO DELIBERATES IS LOST, see under 

WoMAN. 


9 
To the city and the world. (Urbi et orbi.) 
Unknown, Motto, affixed to the gates of the 
Vatican ; also the formula accompanying Pa- 
pal rescripts. See Appis, Promulgation, in 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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II—City and Country 


10 
Better to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
cheep. 

Rosert Bruce, or ScoTLann, attr. (c. 1300) 
Better to live in the country than the city. 
The proverb of the Douglases. See D’Isrartt, 
Curiosities of Literature: The Philosophy of 
Proverbs. 


To fly from the town to the country as 
though from chains. (Evolare rus ex urbe 
tanquam ex vinculis.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, sec. 6. (55 B.C.) 


12 
The Citie is to me a prison, and solitarinesse 
a Paradise. 
STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. 
p. 27. (1574) 


13 
The Chicken is the Country’s, but the City 
eateth it. 
Grorce Hersert, Jecula Prudentum. No. 113. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) 
The Chickens are the Country’s, but the City 
cats them. 
Tromas FuLier,Gnomologia. No. 4447. (1732) 
See also SOWING AND REAPING. 


14 
The city is recruited from the country. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays; Manners. (1844) 
Farmer Jake Bentley tal “tia ο᾽ movin to the 


city so he kin keep a so 
Κιν Husparp, A Martin’ s Broadcast. (1930) 
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1 
Country in town. (Rus in urbe.) 
MarrtaL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, No. 57,1. 21. (ς. 
A. D. 103) 


2 
The city cares not what the countrey thinkes. 
Sm THomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Countrey Newes. (1613) 


3 
It was divine nature that gave us the country, 
and man’s skill that built the cities. (Divina 
natura dedit agros, ars humana aedificavit 
urbes. ) 
Varro, De Re Rustica. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (c. 35 B.C.) 
I found in Holy Scripture that Cain was the first 
builder of cities. (Je trouue en l’Escriture Sacrée 
que Cayn fut premier batisseur de villes.) 
Raspexais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 34. (1552) 
God the first Garden made, and the first City, 


Cain. 

Asranam Cow ey, The Garden. (1656) 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

Wru1M Cowper,The Task Bk. i, 1. 749.(1783) 
Varro expressed an eminently Roman sentiment 
in that beautiful sentence which Cowper has in- 
troduced into English poetry, “Divine Providence 
made the country, but human art the town.” 

W. H. Lecxy, History of European Morals, 

i, ch. 2. (1869) 
The Borough . . . reminds us of a saying of 
Tennyson, that if God made the country, and 
man made the town, then it was the devil who 
made the country-town. 

ALFrep AINcER, Crabbe, Ὁ. 118. (1903) 
Sentimentalists object to towns initially 
Because they are made artificially. 

Ocpen Nasu, The City. (1940) 

God made the country, man made the town. 
Pity men couldn’t learn better. 
ware MacInnges, Above Suspicion, Ὁ. 112. 
1941) 
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4 

Civilization degrades the many to exalt the 
few. 

P A. B. Atcotr, Table-Talk: Pursuits. (1868) 


Wealth may not produce civilization, but 
civilization produces money. 
Henny Warp Beecner, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit. (1887) 
Civilization and profits go hand in hand. 
sna Coo.ipce, Speech, New York, 27 Nov., 
1920. 


6 

Is civilization only a higher form of idolatry, 

that man should bow down to a flesh-brush, 

to flannels, to baths, diet, exercise, and air? 
Mary B. Epoy Science and Health,p.t74.(187S) 

Those who admire modern tion usually 

identify it with the steam engine and the electric 


t ph. 

Snaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
It is only an uncivilized world which would 
worship civilization. 

ἐν ἐν ἰτῶμ Meditations in Wall Street, p. 22. 
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7 
The civilized man has built a coach, but has 
lost the use of his feet. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
As long as our civilization is essentially one of 
property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will be 
mocked by delusions. 

EMERSON, Representative Men: 

(1850) 
A sufficient measure of civilization is the influ- 
ence of good women. 

EMERSON, Essays: Civilization. (1870) 


Napoleon. 


8 
The highest civility has never loved the hot 
zones. Wherever snow falls there is usually 
civil freedom. Where the banana grows, .. . 
man is sensual and cruel. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Civilization. (1870) 


9 
The more advanced the civilization, the less 
powerful the individual. 

Sir ArTHUR HE tps,Social Pressure. Ch.3.(1874) 


10 
A decent provision for the poor is the true 
test of civilization. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON.(1775) BosweELt, Life, ii, 130. 
Civilization is a progress from an indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity toward a definite, coher- 
ent heterogeneity. 

HERBERT SPENCER, First Principles. Ch. 16, par. 

138. (1862) 
Civilization is the making of civil persons. 

Jonn Ruskxin,The Crown of Wild Olive .(1866) 
Civilization is the humanisation of man in society. 

Arnotp, Mixed Essays: Preface. (1879) 
Civilization begins at home. 

Henry James, Siege of London. Ch. 5. (1883) 
Civilization is paralysis. 

Paur Gauccurn, (c. 1890) See Cournos, Afod- 
ern Plutarch, p. 43. Krafft-Ebing, the Ger- 
man neurologist, devised a characteristic def- 
inition: “Civilization is syphilization.” 

11 

No one is so savage that he cannot become 
civilized, if he will lend a patient ear to cul- 
ture. (Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere 
possit,|si modo culturae patientem com- 
modet aurem. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, eps. 1, 1. 39. (20 8.¢.) 
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1 
Jesus wept; Voltaire smiled. Of that divine 
tear and of that human smile is composed 
the sweetness of the present civilization. 
Vicror Huco, Centenary Oration on Voltaire, 
30 May, 1878. 
13 
Civilization was thrust into the brain of 
Europe on the point of a Moorish lance. 
R. G. INcersoir, Address, New York, 24 Jan., 
1888. 


14 
Not but wut abstract war is horrid, 
I sign to thet with all my heart,— 
But civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart. 
J R.Lowr11,Biglow Papers. Serj, No. 7. (1846) 


CLAW 


CLARITY, see Clearness 
CLAW 


4 
He Joueth to be flattered and clawed by the 
sleue. 
ALEXANDER BarcLay,/ he Skyp of Folys (1874), 
ii, 29. (1509) 
Nor suffer ourselves to bee clawed with flatterye. 
NIcHoLas GRIMALDE, tr., Cicero’s Offices, i, 41. 
(1553) 
I must laugh when I am merry, and claw no man 
in his humour. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, i, 3, 
18. (1598) 


2 
I clawe oft where it doth not itthe. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, Egloges (Spens. Soc.), p. 
30. (1514) 
He clawed himself where it did not itch. (Se 
grattoyt ou ne luy demangcoyt poinct.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
Thou makest me claw where it itcheth not. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
And straight (through feare) where he clawes it 
doth not ytch. 
GEORGE WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra, 
sig. D3. (1578) 
The French King. . said somewhat sharply, 
I pray thee good fellow clawe me not where I 
itch not. 
Georck PurreNHAM, The Arte of English 
Poesie, iii, xxiii. (1589) See also ScRATCHANG. 


3 
Clawe my backe, and I wyll clawe thy toe. 
Jewan Parscrave, La Langue Frungoyse, p. 
486. (1530) Of mutual flattery. 
We saye, clawe me, clawe ye. 
WirtraM TInDALE. Exposition I John, 72.(1831) 
Let coxcombs curry favour with a fee, 
Extoll their braines, with Claw me, 1} claw thee. 
Henry Hutton, Follie’s Anatomte, p.31.(1619) 
“Claw me and I will claw thee’; wink at mine, 
and I will not see thy faults. 
Joun Apams, Sermons (1861), i, 186. (1629) 
Ay, claw me, and I'll claw you. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


4 
They curry Kinges, and her back claweth. 
Unxwown, Pierce the Ploughmans Crede, |. 
365. (ς. 1394) 
“Take heed of him that by thi back thee claw- 
eth”: for none is worse than a friendly foe. 
Sir Tuomas Wyatt, Poetical Works (1868), 
p. 138. (a. 1541) 


CLEANLINESS 


§ 

They [the Egyptians] set cleanliness above 
scemliness. (Τροτιμῶντες καθαροὶ εἶναι ἣ εὑ. 
πρεπέστεροι.) 


Heronorus, History. Bk. li, ch. 37. (c. 445 B.C.) 
Physica] cleanliness leads to spiritual purity. 
Babylonian Talmud: Abodak Zarah, fo. 20b. 
(c. 450) 
The doctrines of religion are resolved into care- 
fulness; carefulness into vigorousness; vigorous- 
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ness into guiltlessness; guiltlessness into abste- 
miousness ; abstemiousness into cleanliness; clean- 
liness into godliness. 

Talmud: Mishnah. (c. Α.Ὁ. 400) Bettelheim, 
tr. RABBI PHINEHAS-BEN-Jair, in his com- 
mentary on the Talmud, condenses this to, 
“Religious zeal leads to cleanliness, cleanli- 
ness to purity, purity to godliness,” elaborat- 
ing on the Talmudic precept, “Poverty comes 
from God, but not dirt.” 

Cleanness of the body was ever deemed to pro- 
ceed from a due reverence to God. 

Francts Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 

Slovenliness is no part of religion; neither this 
nor any text of Scripture, condemns neatness of 
apparel. Certainly this is a duty, not a sin; ‘“‘clean- 
liness is indeed next to godliness.” 

Joun WeEsLey: Sermons: On Dress. No. 88. (c. 
1780) The text referred to is J Peter, iii, 3-4: 
“Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning, . . . but let it be the hidden man 
of the heart,” etc. Wesley puts the last phrase 
into quotation marks, but he gives no indi- 
cation as to its source. 

If... cleanliness is godliness, I fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 
Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 

H. W. Loncrettow, The Golden Legend: Pt. 
v, Ab the Foot of the Alps. (1851) 

Mrs. Joe ... had an exquisite art of making 
her cleanliness more uncomfortable and unac- 
ceptable than dirt itself. Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, and some people do the same by their 
religion, 

Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 4. (1861) 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness”; but washing 
should be only for the purpose of keeping the 
body clean, and this can be effected without 
scrubbing the whole surface daily. Water is not 
the natural habitat of humanity. 

Mary B. Eopy,Sctence and Health. Ch.12. 1875. 
Cleanliness which comes next to godliness, if not 
before it. 

SHAW, Afan and Superman: Preface. (1903) 
They say Cleanliness fs next to Godliness, Mable. 
I say its next to impossible. 

Epwarp Streeter, Dere Mable. (1918) 


6 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean? (Quis potest facere mundum de im- 
mundo conceptum semine?) 

Old Testament: Job, xiv, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 
What is man, that he should be clean? (Quid 
est homo, ut immaculatus sit ?) 

Old Testament: Job, xv, 14. 

How can he be clean that is born of a woman? 
(Aut apparere mundus natus de muliere ὃ) 
Old Testament: Job, xxv, 4. 
What can be made clean from an unclean thing? 
(Ab immundo quid mundabitur ?) 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xxxiv, 4. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Unless the vessel is clean, whatever you pour 
into it turns sour. (Sincerum est nisi vas, quod- 
cumque infundis acescit.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bh i, epis. 2, 1. $4. (20 B.c.) 
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1 
Be thou clean. («e9apic@yr:.) 
New Testament: Luke, v, 13. (C. A.D. 65) 
Christ to the leper. The Vudgate is “Mun- 


God loveth the clean. 

MowamMeD, The Koran. Ch. 9. (c. 625) 
Above all things, keep clean. It is not necessary 
to be a pig in order to raise one. 

R. G. IncERSOLL, About Farming in lUinois. 

(1877) 


2 
[A] spotless kitchen, so exquisitely clean that 
you might, as the phrase goes, “have eaten 
your dinner off the floor.” 

James Payn,Lost Sir Massingberd.Ch.32.(1864) 


3 
Much to health will cleanliness avail. 
WiwiaMm SOMERVILLE, The Chace, i, 158. 
(1735) A more modern form is, ‘“Cleanli- 
ness is a fine life-preserver.” 


4 
Cleanliness hath . . . been esteemed the chief 
corporal perfection in women. 

Swirt, The Lady’s Dressing Room. (1733) 

5 

To have not only clean hands, but clean 
minds. (Non solum manus, sed etiam mentes 
puras habere.) 

THALES OF Mitetus. (c. 600 B.c.) As quoted 
by VALerius Maximus, Facta et Dicta Mem- 
orabilia. Bk. vii, ch. 2, sec. 8. See also under 
HAnp. 

Whoever eats bread without first washing his 
hands is as though he had sinned with a harlot. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 4b. (c. 450) 
Thyn hondis wash, thy teeth make whyte, 

And let no filthe upon thee bee, 
Thy nailes blak if thou mayst see, 
Voide it awey deliverly. 

And kembe thyn heed right jolily. 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) CHaucer (?) tr., 1. 2280. (c. 1365) 
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6 
‘“‘As clean as a whistle.” a proverbial simile, 
signifying completely, entirely. 
Wrir1aM Carre, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 256. 
(1828) 
Head taken off as clean as a whistle. 
Ἦν. 9. Mayo, Kaloolak. Ch. 5. (1849) 
You’re as clean as a whistle. 
Dicxens,Our Mutual Friend.Bk i, ch.15.(1865) 


7 
As clean and smooth as a peeled onion. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Clarion Call. 
(1908) 
As clean as a hound’s tooth. 
ΠΕ Suite Homes and Theiy Romance. 
910 


8 
As clean as a clock. 

Hzwny Morr, An Antidote against Idolatry. 
(1669) “As clean as a clock,” says Notes and 
Queries, ser. v, i, 454, “is a common phrase 
in Yorkshire, referring to the shining and 


CLEARNESS 


clean-looking black beetles (always called 
clocks in the North) which are to be found 
under every piece of cow-dung which has 
‘ been dropped a few hours.” 
Clean as a penny. 

ΝΜ Robertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 338. (1681) “Clean as a penny” is a com- 
mon simile for any one that is neatly and 
cleanly dressed. —BaAKER, Northants Glos- 
sary: Penny. (1854) 


10 
Clean as a new pin of every penny of debt. 
WaLtTeR Scott, Journal, 19 April, 1829. 
As clean as a new pin. 
T.S. Artucr, Ten Nights in a Bar-room. Night 
i, p. 7. (1854) 
The galley, which he kept as clean as a new pin. 
ΗΕ. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island. Ch. 10. 
(1883) The French say, “Propre comme un 
sou neuf” (Clean as a new sou). 


11 
Yt [his purse] ys as clene as ἃ byrdes ars. 
Unknown, Mankind, |. 475. (c. 1470) 


᾿ CLEARNESS 
1 


So clear that even a blind man could see it. 
(δῆλον ὁτιὴ καὶ τυφλῷ γνῶναι δοκεῖ του θ᾽.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, |. 48. (388 B.C.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 93, who gives 
the shorter Latin, “Apparent even to a blind 
man” (Vel caeco appareat.) 
Even a blind man can see that. (δῆλά re δή και 
ἀγεννῆ.) 
Pato, The Republic. Bk. v, sec. 465}. (c. 375 
B.C.) 
Clear even to the proverbial blind man. («a: 
τιφλῷ γε δῆλον.) 
Ριλτο, The Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 550D. 
This is plain even to a child. (δῆλον τοῦτό ye Hd», 
καὶ παιδί.) 


gee: Symposium. Sec. 204B. (c. 375 B.c.) 


Clarity is so clearly one of the attributes of 

truth that very often it passes for truth. 
Josern Jousert, Pensées. (1842) 

Clarity, the greatest of legislative and judicial! 

virtues, like the sunshine, revealing and curative 


CuHaRLEs E. Hucires, Address, Feb., 1931. 
14 


Clearness ornaments profound thoughts. (La 
clarté orne les pensées profondes. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions οἱ Maximes. No. 4. 
(1746) 


15 
To be intelligible is to be found out. 
Oscar Witpe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act. 1. 
(1892) 
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16 
That’s clear as mud. 
R. H. Barua, Ingoldsby Legends: The Mer- 
chant of Venice. (1842) 


17 
As clear as a whistle. 
jJoun Bynom, Epistle to Lloyd. (1773) 


CLERGY 


eatin 


My throat was as clear as a whistle. 
Asa Gray, Letters, ii, 710. (1880) 


4 
Clear as the day. 
MILes CovERDALE, Christian State of Matri- 
mony, sig. D8. (1541) SuacKLock, Hatchet 
of Heresies, fo. 76. (1565) 
Clear as noon day. 
Rocer Nortu, Examen, p. 190. (1740) STEVEN- 
ENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 6. (1883) 
Clear as day-light. 
ARNOLD BENNETT, Prohack. Ch. 20. (1922) 


2 
Clearer than the noonday. (Orieris ut lucifer.) 
Old Testament: Job, xi, 17. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Cleerer than the sonne at noone dayes. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 66. (c. 1578) 
As clear as the sun. 

Rocer Nortu, Lives of the Norths, i, 159. 
(1680) Bunyan, Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 
(1688) F1iELpINc, Tom Jones, Bk. xii, ch. 7. 
(1749) 


3 
As clear as a steel engraving. 
O. Henry, Afan About Town. (1906) 


4 
Clear as a bell. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 203. (1670) 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 23. (1838) 


Her light was like unto a stone most precious. 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal. 
(“ρυσταλλέζοντι.) 

New Testament, Revelation, xxi, 11. (c. α.0. 
90) The Vulgate is, “Sicut crystallum.” 

Clear as crystal. (Vairs come cristal.) 

Unknown, De Gombert et des 11. Clers, 1. 11. 
(c. 1250) See Montaicton, Recueil des Fab- 
fiaux, i, 223. Another ballad of about the 
same date, Le Lai d’Aristote, 1. 227, has. 
“Cler de cristal.” 

Clear as crystal. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi. 1. 376 (a. 1300) 
Scot, Witchcraft. Bk. xiii, ch. 6. (1584) Syt- 
VESTER, Du Bartas. Wk. i, day. ii, 1. 141. 
Brome, Travels, p. 36. (1700) Dickens, Ed- 
win Drood. Ch. 14. (1870) E. V. Lucas, 
Wandercr in Paris. Ch. 1. (1909) 

Crystall clere. 

Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, p. 343. E.E.T.S. 

(c. 1430) 
That makes it as clear as crystal. 
Conan Dove, The Resident Paticnt, (1893) 


CLERGY 
, See also Preacher 
Clergyman. A man who undertakes the man- 
agement of our spiritual affairs as a method of 
hettering his temporal ones. 
Ambrose Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


7 
Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets 
no harm. (Nolite tangere christos meos: et 
in prophetis meis nolite malignari.) 
Old Testament: € Chronicles, xvi, 22. (c. 400 
B.c.) Also Psalms, cv, 15. The text upon 
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which “Benefit of clergy” (Beneficium cleri- 
corum aut clergicum) was grounded. It was 
originally the privilege, granted to clergymen 
arraigned for felony, of exemption from trial 
by a secular court. In 1274 the privilege of 
excmption from sentence was extended to all 
persons who could read, and could be pleaded 
on the first conviction; in 1691 the privilege 
was extended to women. The person claim- 
ing “benefit of clergy” had to read from a 
book handed to him, and if he did so suc- 
cessfully he could not be put to death, but 
was branded on the hand. This privilege was 
abolished in 1827. In America, the Congress 
passed an act in 1790 prohibiting benefit of 
clergy in any case of conviction of a capital 
crime. “Clergy of the belly” could be claimed 
by a pregnant woman, and execution of sen- 
tence deferred until her child was born. 
If a felon demand his clergy, and read well and 
distinctly, and the count who is judge thereof 
do put him from his clergy wrongfully, error 
shall never be brought upon this attainder. 
FRANCIS BACON, Maxims of the Law. Regula 
xvii. (c. 1626) Bacon has several other ref- 
erences to “benefit of clergy’ in his Elements 
of the Common Lawes of England, of which 
the Afaxims are a part. 
Every Man, to whom this benefit is granted, 
though not in Orders, is put to read at the Bar, 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of such 
Felony, and so burnt in the hand, and set free 
for the first time, if the Ordinaries Commissioner 
or Deputy standing by do say, Legit ut Clericus. 
THomMas Brount, Law Dictionary. (1670) 
When want of Icarning kept the laymen low, 
And none but priests were authorized to know; 
When what small knowledge was, in them did 
dwell; 

And he a god who could but read or spell. 
Jonn Drypoen, Reltgto Laici, 1. 372. (1682) 
Then [1818] the Crier of the Court called out 
to the Convict, ‘kneel down and pray your 

Clergy.’ 
Cuarres Knicnt, Passages of a Working Life, 
i, 204. (1864) 
Without Benefit of Clergy. 
Rupyarp Kiprrc. Title of story. (1888) Mean- 
ing, in this sense, without being married. 


8 
The clergy are as like as peas. 
R. W. Emerson, The Preacher. (1867) 


9 
Many wear God’s cloth that know not their 
Master. 
Josern Hatt, Meditations. Ch. 4. (1606) 
10 
“Clergymen’s sons always turn out badiv” 
. . . Because the children are surfeited with 
severe religion. 
E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. Ch. 19. (1886) 
An Eton boy . . . when asked why the sons of 
Eli turned out badly, replied. “The sons of 
clergymen always turn out badly.” 
Dean W. R. Ince, Outspoken Essays. Ser. ii, 
p. 264. (1922) 
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A country clergyman with a one-story in- 
tellect and a one-horse ie ἐν ἔαρ 
O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Break ας1- 
Table, Ch. 2. (1858) 


Maay a one’s coat saves their doublet. 
James Katiy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 251. (1721) 
“Spoken when clergymen use you saucily, 
who, in deference to their profession, you 
will not beat.” 


3 
Three classes of clergy: 
and fishing-rods. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea. Vol. iv, p. 159. 
(1904) Men fond of hunting, shooting, or 
fishing, THREE SEXES, see under SEX. 


Clericalism, that is the enemy! (Le clérical- 
isme, voila ]’ennemi!) 
ALPHONSE Peyrat, Speeck, 1859. 


Nimrods, ramrods, 


) 

It’s kittle shooting at corbies and clergy. 
AtLaN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 
As for your Priesthood, I shall say but little, 
Corbies and Clergy are a shot right kittle. 
‘ Ropert Burns, The Brigs of Ayr. (1787) 


Cleric pride, 

Whose reddening cheek no contradiction bears. 

James THomson, Liberty. Pt. iv, I. 62. (1735) 
There is not in the universe a more ridiculous 
nor a more contemptible animal than a proud 
clergyman. 

Henry Frevorc, Amelia. Bk. x, ch. τ (1752) 
That pride to pampered priesthood dea 

Byron, Childe Harold. Canto ii, st. 44, (1812) 


7 
If you have offended a cleric, kill him; else 
you will never have peace with him. 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, iv. 
79, (1853) A Bohemian proverb. 


Clergy and women are all one. (Clercs et 
femmes sont tout ung.) 

Unknown, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1450) A 
medieval Latin proverb declares, “Stupor 
mundi clerus Britannicus” (The British 
clergy are the wonder of the world). 


CLEMENCY, see Mercy 
CLERE 


9 
When the curate licks the knife, it must be 
bad for the clerk. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 560 
(1855) A Spanish proverb. 


10 
"Tis we commons make the lords, and the clerk 
makes the justice. 

ALEXANDER Brome, The Leveller. (1660) 

It’s the clerk makes the justice. 

Jouw Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 114. (1678) 
Making good the old proverb that the clark 
makes the justice, while the master does nothing. 

Dawret Devon, The Compleat English Gentle- 

man. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1729) 


CLERK 


It is the Justice’s Clerk, that makes the Justice. 
e FHC FULLER Gnotmologia. No. 3024. (1732) 


Clerkes ben ful subtile and ful queynte. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres 
Tale, 1. 89, (c. 1386) 


12 

“The gretteste clerkes been noght the wysest 
men,” 

As whylom to the wolf thus spak the mare. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 
l. 134. (c. 1386) The fable of the wolf and 
the mare may be found in most Latin Acso- 
pean collections. 

Wherffor, late men deme what they wylle, gret- 
test clerkys are nott alwaye wysest men. 

Unknown, Paston Letters, iii, 153. (1476) 
It is true that I long syth haue redde and herde 
that the best clerkes ben not the wyseth men. 

WILLIAM Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe (Ar- 
ber), xxvii, 63. (1481) 

The greatest clerks are not the wisest men. 
(Magis magnos clericos non sunt magis magnos 
sapientes. ) 

Rarecais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 39. (1534) 
Quoting a Latin proverb, cited by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 24. REGNIER, Satires, iii, last line, 
puts it into French, “Les plus grands clercs 
ne sont pas le plus fin.” 

The grettest clerkes be not the wysest men. 

Jounx Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 258. (1576) GREENE, 
Mamillia. (1583) Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 
i, 2. (1633) Furtver, Church-History, wi. 1. 
(1655) Scott, Kenilworth Ch. 31. (1821) 
etc., etc. 

The greatest Clearkes are not the wisest men, 
who digge still at the roote, while others gather 
the fruite. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 237. (1580) 

The Greatest Clearkes doe commonlye dissemble 
their knowledge. 

Ly ty, Euphues and His England, p. 339. 

I see that the greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men. 

QUEEN ELiZaBETH, to the Bishop of St. David's, 
when he preached on the text, “Lord teach 
us to number our days.” The Queen told him 
that “he might have kept his arithmetic for 
himself,” and added the proverb. (a. 1603) 

: See CREIGHTON, Queen Elizabeth, p. 284. 

1 
Maisterlesse men, or rather S. Nicolas clerkes 
that lacke liuing. 

Tuomas Wiuson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 

155. (1553) Poor scholars. 
I haue heard of men robbed by S. Nicolas clerkes. 

Jormn Foxs, Acts and Monuments of These 
Latter and Perilous Dayes, 2287. (1570) 
Highwaymen. 

If they meet not with Saint Nicholas’ clerks, I'll 
give thee this neck. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 1, 67. (1597) 
Who should I meet with but our old gang, some 
of St. Nicholas’s Clerks. 

Joun Wiison, The Cheats. Act {, se. 1. (1662) 
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CLEVERNESS 
See also Intelligence 


1 
Cleverness is serviceable for everything, suf- 
ficient for nothing. (L’esprit sert bien a 
tout, mais ne remplace rien. ) 

Henri AMIEL, Journal. 16 Feb., 1868. 


2 
Cleverer than a cuckoo. (μηχανικώτερος κόκ- 
KUKOS. ) 

ARISTOTLE. (c. 335 B.c.) The attribution is by 
ErRAsMUus, Adagia, iv, iii, 14, who gives the 
Latin, “Astutior coccyce.”’ The allusion is to 
the success of the cuckoo in getting other 
birds to hatch its eggs. 

3 » 
Clever men are good, but they are not the 
best. 

TuomMas Cartyve, Miscellanies, i, 190. (1828) 


4 

The clever delight in water, the virtuous in 
hills; the clever are restless, the virtuous 
calm; the clever enjoy life, the virtuous pro- 
long life. 

Confucius, Analects. Bk. vi, ch. 21. (c. 500 
B.C.) Lecce, tr. Each finds pleasure in that 
part of Nature which resembles himself. 
The Germans say, “Vermogen sucht Ver- 
mogen” (Cleverness seeks cleverness). 


5 
“Somebody’s sharp.” “Who is?” asked the 
gentleman, laughing. I looked up quickly. be- 
ing curious to know. “Only Brooks of Shef- 
field,” said Mr. Murdstone. I was glad to 
find it was only Brooks of Shefheld; for at 
first I really thought that it was I. 
Crarces Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch 2. 
(1849) 
I know that man: he comes from Sheffield. 
SYDNEY Grunpy, A Patr of Spectacles. (1890) 
“He comes from Sheffield,” i.e., he is clever 
or cunning, either with good or with bad 
meaning. Ray has “He is Yorkshire,” said of 
a shrewd man. and the Italians say, “Ε Spole- 
tina” (He is of Spoleto) with the same mean- 
in 
: 4 
Clever men are the tools with which bad men 
work, 
WitriamM Hazwitt, Table Talk. (1821) 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be 
clever. 

Crartes KIncsLey, A Farewell. (c. 1860) This 
is the version given in the final edition of 
Kingsley’s poems, in 1889. The 1882 edition 
had, “Be good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever,” and the line is often so quoted, 
but the later version is, of course, the better, 
since no one can be clever simply by will- 
ing to be. A modern variation is, “Be good, 
dear child, and let who will wear diamonds.” 

We shall counsel to our Chloé 
To be rather good than clever. 
Austin Donson, Une Marquise. (1880) 


If all good people were clever, 
And all clever people were good, 
The world would be nicer than ever 
We thought that it possibly could. 


But somehow, ’tis seldom or never 
The two hit it off as they should; 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 
ELIZABETH WorpsworTH, St. Christopher and 
fee Poems: The Clever and the Good. 
1898) 


8 
It’s clever, but is it art? 

RUDYARD KiIpLinc, The Conundrum of the 

Workshops. (1890) 
9 
The wish to appear clever often prevents one 
from being so. (Le désir de paraitre habile 
empéche souvent de le devenir.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 199. (1665) 
The supreme cleverness consists in knowing per- 
fectly the price of things. (La souveraine habilité 
consiste a bien connaitre le prix des choses.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 244. Less 
literally, “The greatest of all gifts is the 
power to estimate things at their true worth.” 

It is great cleverness to know how to conceal 
one’s cleverness. (C’est une grande habilité que 
de savoir cacher son habilité.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 245. 

To be clever in the afternoon argues that one is 
dining nowhere in the evening. 

H. H. Munro (Sax), Reginald on the Acad- 

emy. (1904) 


10 

Ready cleverness has overcome all things by 
determination. (Omnia conando docilis sol- 
lertia vicit.) 

MANILIUS, Astronomica. Bk. i, 1.95. (c. 25 8.¢.) 
Cleverness avails more than force. (Mielz valt 
cngiens que ne fait force.) 

Unknown, Du Vilain Qui Conquist Paradis par 
Plait, 1. 175. (c. 1250) See Montarcion, Re- 
cueil des Fabliaux, iii, 214. 

Cleverness is better than force, (Enseingement. 
que engin mieulx vault que force.) 

Raseais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 27. (1532) The 
old French ballad, Du Viain qui Conquist 
Paradis par Plait, has ‘“Mielz valt engiens 
que ne fait force.” (c. 1250) See Montal- 
Gton, Recueil des Fabliaux, iii, 214. 


11 
Clever to my own hurt. (Meas poenas in- 
geniosus. ) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 342. (c. a.v. 9.) 
Clever to a fault. 
Rosert Browninc, Biskop Blougram’s A pol- 
ogy. (1855) 
“Nobody can deny as he’s clever.” “Ay, too clever 
by half.” 
Witrram Westatz, Birch Dene, Ὁ. 144. (1889) 
Too clever is dumb. 
Ocpen Nasn, When the Moon Shines Over and 
Over. (1933) 
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1 

The Athenians do not mind a man being 
clever, so long as he does not impart his 
cleverness to others. (᾿Αθηναίοις yap τοι... 
οὐ σφόδρα μέλει, ἄν τινα δεινὸν οἴωνται εἶναι, μὴ 
μέντοι διδασκαλικὸν τῆς αὑτοῦ σοφίας.) 


Prato, Euthyphro, Sec. 3D. (c. 375 B.C.) 


2 
One gains little by cleverness. (On gagne peu 
de choses par habilité.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 85. (1746) The 
French also say, “La plus grande finesse est 
de n’en avoir point” (The greatest clever- 
ness is to have none at all). 


CLIFF 


3 
He, like an unmoved ocean-cliff resists; like 
an ocean-cliff which, when a great crash 
comes, stands steadfast in its bulk amid many 
howling waves; in vain the crags and foaming 
rocks roar about, and the sea-weed, dashed 
upon its sides, is whirled back. 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 586. (19 B.C.) 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 

storm. 
GoLpsMI1TH, The Deserted Village, |. 189. (1770) 


CLOAK 


4 
The fairest cloak has its wrong side. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. (1830) See Froube, Liéfe. ii, 
127. 


§ 
Shall I walke in a Plimouth Cloake, (that’s 
to say) like a rogue, in my hose and doublet, 
and a crabtree cudgell in my hand? 
THoMas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt ii, 
act ili, sc. 2. (1608) 
I must tell you if you but advance your Plim- 
worth cloke. 
Puivip Massincer, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act i, sc. 1. (1625) 
A plimmouth cloake, otherwise call’d a battoone. 
Francis Lenton, Characterismi, sig. ΕἼ. (1631) 
“A Plymouth Cloak.” That is, a cane or staff. 
.. . Many a man coming home from far voy- 
ages, may chance to land here [at Plymouth], 
and be unable . . . to recruit himself with clothes. 
Furter, Worthies of England: Devon. (1662) 
“Thou wilt please to lay down that Plymouth 
cloak of thine,” and he pointed to the cudgel 
; CHARLES KINGSLEY,Westward Ho! Ch.7.(1855) 


To take Hector’s cloak. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthie3 0} England: North. 
umberland, ii, 542. (1662) Fuller explains 
the phrase: “When Thomas Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, anno 1569, was routed in 
the rebellion against Queen Elizabeth, he hid 
himself in the house of Hector Armstrong, 
of Harlow, ...who for money betrayed 
him to the Regent of Scotland... “To 
take Hector’s cloak,’ is continued to this 
day ... when they would express ἃ man 
that betrayeth his friend who trusted him ” 


CLOCK 


7 
I have a good cloke, but ’tis in France. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2602. (1732) 


8 
Doost thou think to liue till his olde doublet 
will make thee a new trusse? 

Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedte. Act iii, 

sc. 6. (1592) 
Old treacle new losange. 

FRANCIS BACON, Promus. No. 659. (1594) 
Often hath it bein sein that Eva’s old Kirtle 
hath maid old Adam a pair of new breeches. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 85. (c. 1595) 
An old cloak makes a new jerkin. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

i, 3, 18. (1601) 


9 
Ye, for your wyt is cloked for the rayne. 
Joun SKELTON, Magnyfycence, |. 618. (c. 1520) 
Whatsoeuer was said by the Recorder in his ex- 
cuse was taken as a cloke for the rain, and a 
dissimulation or a mock. 
Epwarp HALt, Chronicle, p. 701. (1548) 
Tis good to have a cloak for the rain; a bad 
shift is better than none at all. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, iv, iii, 179. (1599) 
Bruce, I tell you plain, 
Is no sound cloak to keep John from the rain. 
AnTHONY Munpay, The Downfall of Robert 
Earl of Huntington, iii. 1. (1601) 
A quean hath ever a cloak for the rain. 
Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. No. 86. 
(1611) An expedient for every turn of for- 
tune. 


CLOCK 


10 
The devil is a false sexton, and sets the clock 
too slow, that the night comes ere we be 
aware. 

THomas ApAMS, Sermons, 1, 17 (1629) 
The clock goes as it pleases the clerk. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 114. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4451 (1732) 


11 
To put back the clock, and to try to restore 
things as they were. 
A. C. Benson, Upton Letters, 61. (1907) 
You can’t turn back the hands of the clock 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, The Case of the Turn 
ing Tide, p. 36. (1941) 


fought a long hour by Shrewsbury 
clock. 

SHAKESPEARE, ἡ Henry IV, v, 4, 153. (1597) 
— Knight that fought by th’ clock at Shrews- 


EDMUND GAYTON, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, 183. (1654) 
My master is... as nice and exact as Shrews 
berry clock. 
HANNAH Cow ey, Sfore Ways than One. Act i, 
sc. 1, (1783) 
hair minutes, as thou say’st, by Shrewsbury 
clock. 
Jamrs Waite, Foistaff’s Letters, 17. (1796) 
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Iremember . 
berry clock. 
R. L. Stevenson, Letters. Vol. iv, p. 86. (1891) 


. . laughing for an hour by Shrews- 


1 
A man who waiches the clock generally re- 
mains one of the hands. 
H. W. THomeson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 485. (1940) 


Perfection in a clock does not consist in run- 
ning fast, but in running on time. (La per- 
fection d’une pendule n’est pas d’aller vite, 
mais d‘étre réglée.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 204. (1746) 


CLOTHES 
See also Dress 


3 
Be not influenced by fine clothes, 
And refuse not him that is in rags. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xxi, 
Ι. 1. (c. 700 B.C.) 
For if there come unto your assembly a man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man in vile raiment; And ye 
have respect to him that weareth the gay cloth- 
ing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good 
place; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or 
sit here under my foot-stool; Are ye not then 
partial in yourselves, and are become judges of 
evil thoughts P 
New Testament: James, ii, 2-4. (c. 44 A D.) 


What is expensive for the back; what is rea- 
sonable for the stomach. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 52a. (c. 
450) Spend much on clothes, even if you 
have to stint your food. Derech Erets Zuta, 
ch. x, has, “The glory of men is their rai- 
ment.” And in Pesachim, 114a, it is given: 
“Spend Iess on thy food and drink and more 
on thy dwelling.” 


5 
Clothes make the man. 
Babvlonian Talmud: Shabbath,fo.113b.(c.450) 
The girdle shows who the wearer is. 
Babylonian Talmud: Chullin, fo. 1158. 
The clothes are the man. (εἵματα ἀνήρ) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i, 60. (1523) With the 
Latin, “Vestis virum facit,” and references 
to Homer, Quintilian, and others. Cited by 
PONTANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 218. 
Though manners makes, yet apparell shapes. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 115. (1591) 
Clothes do much upon the wit, as weather 
Does on the brain; thence comes your proverb, 
“The tavlor makes the man.” 
Ben Jonson, The Staple of Newes. Act i, sc 2. 
(1626) See also under Taror. 
We are all Adam’s children; but Silk makes the 
Difference. 


Trromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5425. (1732) 


FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS, see under 
FEATHER. 
Art may produce a suit of clothes; but nature 
must produce a man. 
Davio Hume, Essavs: The Epicurean. (1741) 


Clothes give us individuality, distinctions, social 
polity; Clothes have made Men of us. 
Carry Lk, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1836) 
Clothes make people. (Kleider machen Leute.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 332. (1856) The Germans also say “Kleider 
machen Leute, Pfaffen machen Braute,” 
(Clothes make people, priests make brides) ; 
“Kleider machen Leute, Schuhe den Soldat- 
en” (Clothes make people, shoes the soldier) ; 
and ‘“Kleider machen Leute, und Lumpe 
machen Lause”’ (Clothes make people, and 
rags make lice). There is an old French 
proverb, “Robe refait moult lomme’” (Clothes 
do much to make a man). 
Clothes make the gentleman or lady. (Yu i ta 
pan pien ch‘eng jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
365. (1875) 


Ό 
All in your Sunday-go-to-meeting togs. 

5. BaRING-GOULD, Queen of Love, i,ii,15.(1894) 
Such funny, grand, best smart Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes. 

ELInor GLyn, Visits of Elizabeth. Ὁ. 15. (1900) 


7 
Clothes too rich and sumptuous show that the 
man who wears them has little sense. (Les 
habits trop chiers et sumptueux monstrent 
que lomme a peu de sens que les porte.) 
SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 
1130) Sometimes condensed to ‘“Costful 
cloth shows poverty of wit.” 
Mayntene thy-self aftir thy rent, 
Of robe and eek of garnement; 
For many sythe fair clothing 
A man amendith in mich thing. 
(Moine toi bel, selonc ta rente, 
E de robe e de chaucemente: 
Bele robe e bel garnement 
Amendent ome durement.) 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. Ἰ. 
2141. (c. 1240) CHaucer (?), tr., Ἰ. 2255. 
(c. 1365) 
Let thy attyre bee comely, but not costly. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
On p. 154 Lyly has, “Let your attire be 
comely, but not too costly.” 
She saith yet decent attire is good though it be 
not costly, and they sweare vniesse it be deere, 
it is not comely, 
Joun Lyty, Livia to Euphues, Ὁ. 193. 
Let thy apparell be but meane, neyther too braue 
to shew thy pride, nor too base to bewray thy 
pouertie. 
νιν, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 308. 
For thy dyet be not sumptuous, nor yet simple: 
For thy attyre not costly, nor yet clownish. 
Lyty, Euphkues and His England, p. 476. 
Exceed not in the humour of rags and bravery, 
for these will soon be out of fashion; but money 
in thy purse will ever be in fashion; and no 
man is esteemed for gay garments, but by fools 
and women. 
Siz Wattrer Rarecu, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. vii. (1616) 
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Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 70. (1600) 
Neat, not gaudy. 
Cartes Lams, Letter to Wordsworth, 11 
June, 1806. 
The admiration of the “neat but not gaudy,” 
which is commonly reported to have influenced 
the devil when he painted his tail pea-green. 
Joun Ruski, in Architectural Magazine, Nov., 
1838. See also under NEATNESS. 
Love of dress is sure the very curse. 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 487. (1940) 


1 
Better to see a clout [patch] than a hole out. 
Wittiam CaMDpDEN, Remains, p. 325. (1605) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6310. (1732) The 
Germans say, “Besser ein Flick als etn Loch” 
(Better a patch than a hole). 
The best Patch is off the same Cloth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4417.(1732) 


2 
The selvidge makes shew of the cloth. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Maistre. (1611) 
The seli-edge makes show of the cloth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 141. (1670) 
The Selvidge sheweth the Cloth. 
: ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4744.(1732) 


Fine Cloaths oftentimes hide a base Descent. 
᾿ ΤΉΟΜΑΚ FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1535.(1732) 


Good Clothes open all Doors. 

THomas Fviier, Gnomologia. No. 1705.(1732) 
There is one other reason for dressing well, 
namely that dogs respect it, and will not attack 
you in good clothes. 

R. W Emerson, Journal, 1870. 


5 
So I be warm, let the people laugh. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4195.(1732) 


6 

You are in the end—exactly what you are. Put 
on a wig with a million curls, put on your feet 
the boots with the highest heels, yet you re- 
main in the end just what you are. (Du bist am 
Ende—was du bist. | Setz’ dir Periicken auf 
von Millionen Locken, | Setz’ deinen Fuss auf 
ellenhohe Socken, | Du bleibst doch immer, 
was du bist.) 

Goerne, Faust. Pt. ἱ, se. 4. (1806) 


7 
The hood makes not the monke, nor the ap- 
parell the man. 

Roserr Greene, Works (Grosart), ix, 19. 

(1617) See also under APPraRANce. 
Dress does not make the man, but it often makes 
a successful one. 

Bewyamin Diszazut, Endymion. Ch. 23. (1880) 
Clothes and manners do not make the man; but, 
when he is made, they greatly improve his ap- 
pearance. 

Henny Warp Bercuen, Proverbs from Plym- 

outh Pulpit, p. 20. (1887) 
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8 
Mend your clothes and you may hold out this 
year. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 105. (1640) 
Another proverb declares that “Mendings 
are honourable, rags are abominable.” The 
Spaniards say, ‘Hilo y aguja, media vesti- 
dura” (Thread and needle aré half clothing). 

When you incline to have new clothes, look first 
well over the old ones, and see if you cannot 
shift with them another year, either by scouring, 
mending or even patching if necessary. Remem- 
ber, a patch on your coat, and money in your 
pocket, is better and more creditable than a writ 
on your back, and no money to take it off. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1756. 

Patch your coat and it will last another year. 
(Remienda tu pafio, y pasaras tu ano.) 

Cuartes Cauirr, Six Afille Proverbes, p. 276. 

(1856) A Spanish proverb. 


Ever since we wear clothes, we know not one 
another. 
Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 174. (1640) 


10 
It is a bad clothe that will take no colour. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. ((1546) 
“Ye are never so wise,” Heywood continues, 
“To take specke of colour, of good aduyse.” 
Be your cloath neuer so badde it will take some 
colour. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 408. 
(1580) 
It’s a bad cloth indeed that will take no colour. 
(Cattiva ὁ quella Jana che non si ρυὸ tingere.) 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Italian, p. 71. (1670) 


11 

*Tis not the robe or garment I affect; 

For who would marry with a suit of clothes? 
Thomas Heywouo, The Royal King and the 


a Loyal Subject. Act ii, sc. 2. (1637) 


Take your clothes and go. 
Irvine Jones. Title and refrain of song. (1897) 


13 
It’s not in clothes that diversity pleases me, 
it’s in spirit. (Ce nest pas sur lhabit | Que 
la diversité me plait; c’est dans l’esprit.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 3. (1678) 


14 
I will not put off my clothes until I am ready 
to go to bed. (Je ne me veulx pas despouiller, 
devant que de m/’aller coucher. ) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) Quot- 
ing a saying often in the mouths of fathers, 
who refuse to divide their possessions among 
their children. 

An Englishman .. . loves not to pull off his 
clothes till he goes to bed. 

James Howe nt, Letiers.Bk.isc.3.No.11.(1645) 
Archbishop Grindall . . . was willing to put off 
his clothes before he went to bed, and in his 
lifetime to resign his place to doctor Whitgift. 

Tromas ΕΣ, Worthies (1840) ,§,343.(1662) 
He'll not put off his doublet before he goes to 
bed, i.e., part with his estate before he die. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 239. (1678) 
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Robert demanded ... Normandy and Maine. 
William refused with many pithy sayings. It was 
not his manner to take off his clothes till he 
went to bed. 
E. A. Freeman, William the Conqueror. Ch. 
10. (1888) 


1 
Care not too much for thy clothes. 
SaeMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 61. 
(c. 900) 


2 
The soul of this man is his clothes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Adl’s Well that Ends Well, ii. 5. 
45. (1602) 
All his reverend wit Lies in his wardrobe. 
Joun Wesster, White Devil. Act ii, sc. 1. (1612) 
Thy clothes are all the soul thou hast. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune, v, 3, 170. (c. 1613) 


3 
Little girl, you look so small; 
Don’t you wear no clothes at all? 
Don't you wear no chemise shirt? 
Don’t you wear no petty-skirt Ὁ 
Don't you wear no underclothes 
But your corset and your hose? 
W.A. Sunpay, Sermon. (c. 1912) 


4 e 
We won’t tear his clothes to hold him. 
Swirt, Pelite Conversation. Dial i. (1738) 


5 
She wears her clothes as if they were thrown 
on her with a pitchfork. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
She looked as if she had walked straight out of 
the ark. 

Sypvry ὅΜΙΤῊ. (LADY HOLLAND, Memoir, i, 7.) 
[She] looked as though her clothes had been 
stuck on her back with a pitchfork. 

ANTHONY TrovLope, Barckester Toners. Ch 

15. (1857) 
Her dresses always looked as though they had 
been designed in a rage and put on in a tempest. 
. .. She tried to look picturesque, but only suc- 
ceeded in being untidy, . . . like a bird of para- 
dise that had been out all night in the rain. 

Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 

4. (1891) 


6 
He who was born first has the greatest num- 
ber of old clothes. 
H. D. Troreau, 4 Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) Quoted 
as “a saying of the Wolofs.” 
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7 

Did you never see a cloud in the sky which 
might be a centaur or leopard, or a wolf or 
bull? (κενταύρῳ ὁμοίαν ἢ ταρδάλει ἣ λύκῳ ἣ 
ταύρῳ ;) 

ΑΒΙΞΤΟΡΗΑΝΕΒ, The Clouds, 1. 346. (423 8.¢.) 
Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape 
of a camel? ... Or like a whale? 

Snaxrspeare, Hamlet, ili, 2, 393. (1600) 


--.»-..-.... e 


Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 14, 
2. (1606) 

Small black fragments of clouds like smoke, fly- 
ing underneath, which some call messengers, and 
others Noah’s Ark. 

Tuomas Best, Treatise on Angling, Ὁ. 145. 
(1787) Referred to also in Crare’s Village 
Minstrel, ii, 27, and in BLack mMore’s Cradock 
Nowell, ch. 31. 

I saw ... several parcels of those white, curled 
clouds that we call “judges’ Wigs.” 

WiLLiaM CossBett, Rural Rides, 2 Aug.. 1823. 


8 

They have no more to do with . . . than with 

last year’s clouds. (Que no tienen que ver 

mas .. . que con fas nubes de antaiio. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ti, ch. 73. (1615) 


9 
All our fathers were under the cloud. (οἱ 
πατέρες ἡμῶν πάντες ὑπὸ τὴν νεφέλην ἦσαν.) 

New Testament: 1 Corinthians, x, 1. (c. a.D. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Patres nostri omnes 
sub nube fuerunt.” 

When he was under a cloud at court. 

THomas Futrer, Worthies of England: Nor- 
folk, ii, 453. (1662) 

I have known him to do great service to gentle- 
men under a cloud. 

Hengy FIevpinc, Amelia. Bk. v, ch. 4. (1752) 
Being under a cloud and having little differences 
with his relations. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 31. (1840) 


10 
The Lord went before them by day in a pillar 
of a cloud, to lead them the way; and by night 
in a pillar of fire. (Dominus autem praece- 
debat eos ad ostendendam viam per dicm in 
columna nubis, et per noctem in columna 
Ignis. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xiii, 21. (c. 800 8.Cc.) 
The Pillar of the Cloud. 

Joun Henry Newman. Title of hymn begin. 

ning, “Lead, kindly light.” (1868) 


1 
A single cloud can hide the whole of the sun 
(Una nube a eclipsar todo un sol.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN. Orécalo Manual Maxim 
23. (1647) 
One Cloud is enough to eclipse all the Sun. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3743.(1732) 


12 
All clouds are not rain clouds. (Non stillant 
omnes, quas cernis in aere nudes.) 
Arrrep Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 283 
Every cloud engenders not a storm. 
SHAKespeare, (11 Henry Vi, wv, ἃ. 13. (1591) 


13 

When clouds appear like rocks and towers. 

The earth's refreshed by frequent showers. 
σαν Hons, Peer Book, col. 300. (1831) 

When mountains and cliffs in the clouds appear, 

Some sudden and violent showers are near. 
Ricrrarp Inwarns, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 96. (1869) 
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A round-topped cloud with flattened face 
Carries rainfall in its face. 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, p. 96. See Inwarps for 
Ae weather proverbs connected with 
ouds. 


1 
The brightest hours of prosperity have their 
clouds. 

SAMUEL JonNnson, The Rambler.No.165.(1751) 
Few days pass without some clouds. 

Micnaet DEnHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1846) 


2 

Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the 

sea, like a man’s hand. (Ecce nubecula, parva 

quasi vestigium hominis ascendebat de mari.) 
Old Testament: I Kings, xviii, 44. (c. 700 Β. 6.) 


3 

That fole . . . wuneden in the cluden. 
Layamon, Brut, 1. 31180. (c. 1205) 

He cleaves the clouds. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 
They amuse themselves with phantoms in the 
clouds. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler.No.176.(1751) 
In the clouds were they cradled, ... in the 
clouds will they die. 

Tuomas Atrwoop, Speech, 7 May, 1832. Re- 

ferring to the House of Lords. “In nubibus” 
is the Latin proverbial phrase. 


4 
Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

Joun Mitton, Comus, }. 221. (1634) 

I turn my silver lining outward like Milton’s 
cloud. 

Cartes Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 18. (1852) 
Nature is kind enough to give even her clouds 
a humorous lining. 

LoweLL, My Study Windows: Thoreau.(1871) 
While we see the cloud, let us not shut our eyes 
to the silver lining. 

SAMUEL Smimes, Character. Ch. 8. (1871) 
Don’t let’s be downhearted. There's a sliver lin- 
ing to every cloud. 

W. S. Gmsert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 
Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 

The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
[ therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 
Extex THorneycrort Fowrer. The Wisdom 
of Folly. (c. 1900) 
There’s a silver lining 
Through the dark clouds shining, 
Turn the dark cloud inside out, 
Till the boys come home. 
Ivor NovELLO anp Lena Gur.sert Forn, Keep 
the Home Fires Burning. (1915) 
every cloud | has its silver | lining but it is | 
sometimes a little | difficult to get it to | the mint. 

Don Manovts, certain maxims of archy. (1927) 
Turn the bluebird inside out and you'll find the 
silver Hning. 

Turovora DuBois, The McNeills Chase a 

Ghost, p. 142. (1941) 
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Stop seeing dark clouds behind every silver lining. 
Bupp ScHuLBerc, What Makes Sammy Run, 
p. 28. (1941) : 
My clouds have at least pewter linings. 
καὶ Cuase, Past Imperfect, Ὁ. 135. (1942) 
It sure looks like the old sayin’ "bout every cloud 
havin’ a silver linin’ is true! 
Mary LasswELL,Suds in Your Eye,p.130.(1942) 
BEHIND THE CLOUDS THE SUN IS SHINING, See un- 
der COMPENSATION. 


§ 
Clouds are wont to scatter and bright daylight 
to return. (Nube solet pulsa candidus ire 
dies. ) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 142. (c. A.D. 9) 
After clouds comes clear weather. 

ΤΟΙ SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 

10. (1762) See under SUN AND RAIN. 


6 
When clouds appear, wise men put on their 


cloaks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IIT, ii, 3, 32. (1592) 


7 
He has a cloud in ’s face. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 2, 51. 
(1606) 


8 
Wait till the Clouds Roll By. 
J. T. Woon. Title of song. (1881) 


3 CLOVER 


The clover is a homely little flower, but which 
flower has more honey? 

Joun A SuenpSalt from My Attic,p.36.(1928) 
0 


1 
I liv'’d in clover. 
Unxsown, The British A pollo, Vol. ii, No. 105, 
p. 3/1. (1710) 
You might have lived your day in clover. 

W.M. Prarp, Poems (1864), i, 136. (c. 1835) 
He has been sometimes in clover as a travelling 
tutor. 

Rosert Vaucnan. Hours with the Mystics 

(1856) 
Grisi vet lives in clover. 

Rowert BrRowNinc, Youth and Art. (1864) 

A man with coals and candles and a pound a 
week might he in clover here, 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk.i,ch.15.(1864) 
Pigs in Clover. 

Frank Dansy (Mrs Jutia FrRanxav). Title 

of novel. (1903) 
He was soon in clover. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Helping the Other 
Fellow. (1908) 
He is just Adam’s-apple-deep in clover. 
Ocpven Nasu, Are You Saving That Seat for 
Anyone? (1935) 
You dwell in clover. 
PHYLLIS McGiniey, Song Against Sweetness 
and Light. (1940) 
The stock would go up. . 
wading in four leaf clovers. 
C. W. Grarton, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 
Rope, p. 229. (1943) 


and he would be 


CLOWN 
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, CLOWN 


He is no clown that drives the plow, but he 
that doth clownish things. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1736. The original meaning of “clown” 
was a rustic or peasant, as in FULLER’s 
“Clown from Colonus, one that plougheth 
the ground,” (Worthies, ii, 177); or Cow- 
PER’s “The clown, the child of nature, with- 
out guile” (The Task, iv, 623). 


2 
Clowns are best in their own Company, but 
Gentlemen are best everywhere. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1117.(1732) 


8 

You know well the proverbe: Clawe a Clowne 
he will thee Scratch, Scratch a Clowne he will 
thee clawe. 

STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 

p. 104. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Anoynt a clowne, and hee will grip you, grip a 
clowne and hee will anoynt you. 

Joun Woproepne, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 520. (1623) 
Give a clown your finger, and he will take your 
hand. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 116. (1640) 
Anoint a clown, and he will prick you. 

James HowELL, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., p.9.(1659) 
Clowns kill [each] other, and gentles cleave to- 
gether. 

JouHn WooroerpHe, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 520. (1623) 
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4 
Taking up a cudgel, ... sware solemnly 
that she would make clubs trump if hee 
brought any bastard brat within her dores 
Rowert Greene, Pandosto, 27. (1538) 
I knew by their shuffling, clubs would be trump. 
UNKNOWN, Widow of Watling Street ,iii.1.(1607) 
Beware, Clubs are trumps; or clubs will prove 
trumps. 
Unknown, Berkeley MSS,, iii, 29. (1639) 
No place in England where everyone can go is 
considered respectable. This is the genesis of the 
club—out of the Housewife by Respectability. 
Georce Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 
Ch. 9. (1888) 
To CUT A CLUB TO KNOCK ONE'S OWN BRAINS OUT, 
see under ReTRIBUTION. 
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8 
[He] knew best how to fetch an heretick ouer 
the coles. 
CaroinaL Wiitwm Aten, in Furrs, Con- 
futation, p. 372. (1522) 
Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the coales. 
Grorce Gitpin, The Bee Hiue of the Romische 
Churche. Title. (1580) 
They'd haul you o’er the coals. 
Loro Byron, Beppo. St. 4. (1818) 


- 


To haul over the coals, is to give a severe repri- 
mand. Supposed to refer to the ordeal by fire. 
Joun T. Brockett, Glossary of North Coun- 
try Words, p. 43. (1825) 

“Hauled over the coals” by the Admiralty. 
Marryat, Newton Forster. Ch. 13. (1832) 
The captain had been hauling him over the coals. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 13. (1834) 
He is being raked backwards over a bed of coals. 
OcpEN NasH,] Never Even Suggested It.(1938) 


6 
Glowing coales sparkle often. 

TiroMaS Drax, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 84. (1633) 
Glowing coals sparkle oft. When the mind is 
heated with any passion, it will often break out 
in words and expressions. Psalm xxxix. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1670) 
Glowing coals will be sparkling. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1662. 
(1732) Conversely “If coals do not burn, they 
blacken.” 

7 

We may well call it black diamonds. Every 
basket is power and civilization. For coal is 
a portable climate. It carries the heat of the 
tropics to Labrador and the polar circle; and 
it is the means of transporting itself whitber- 
soever it is wanted. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 


8 
Its a cold coal to blow at. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 66. (c. 1595) 
That’s a cauld coal to blow at, mither. 

WaLter Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 7. (1816) 
9 
So far from being needless pains it may bring 
considerable profit to carry Char-coals to 
New-castle. 

THomas Fuuier, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 
p. 128. (1650) Newcastle-on-Tyne is a great 
center of the coal industry, and the meaning 
of the proverb is that it is labor lost to take 
anything to a place where there is already 
a superfluity of it. Fuller, however, appar- 
ently thinks differently. 

To send you our news from England, were to 
carry coals to Newcastle. 

Ratpn THORESBY, Correspondence, i, 16.(1682) 
It would be a sending of coals to Newcastle with 
a vengeance. 

Water Scott, Letter to Joanna Baillie, 10 

Feb., 1822. 
Talk about coals to Newcastle! Why didn’t he 
take a ship-load of palm-leaf fans to Spitzbergen ? 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Shoes. (1909) 
However much she carried coals to Newcastle, 
or tobacco pouches to those who did not smoke. 

Jonn Gatswortny, Tatterdemalion,p.9.(1920) 
It would be like bringing coal to Newcastle, Pa. 

Ἐννοῶ Larpner, Now and Then. (1926) 

Coals to Newcastle, and so on. 
TxHeopora DuBors, Death Is Late to Lunch, 
p. 92. (1941) 


10 
Both abyde and suffire [both abide and suffer] 
a while, and go blawe at the fyre, that es, 
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first do thi werkes, and go than allane to thi 
prayers and thi meditacyons. 

Ricard ΟΣ or HAMPOLE, Prose Treatises. 
No. xi, p. 33. (c. 1350) 

By my fayth, syr duc, ye can wel playe and 
blowe atte cole. 

Wrz1aMm Caxton, Charles the Grete, Ὁ. 119. 
(1485) 

Leat them that be a colde blowe at the cole. 

Joun Heyvwoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Let them who expect to profit by a business 
drudge at it. 

Let him that is cold blow at the coale. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 29. (1633) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (1670) KELty, 
Scottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 235. (1721) 

Let him that is cold blow tbe fire. 

THomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 3184.(1732) 
, 
Thou seemest to blow ye coale which thou 
woldest quench. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His Englund (Ar- 
ber), p. 249. (1580) 

Blowing the coals between polemical divines. 

BisHop Gerorce BerKexey, Alaiphron. Ch 2. 
sec. 23. (1732) 

By these means he blew the coals of her jealousy. 

Toaias SMOLLETT, Count Fathom,p.129.(1753) 

To blow a coal, is to make mischief or sow 
dissension between neighbours. 

J. F. and Mary Parmer, The Devonskire 
Dialect, p. 31. (1837) 


2 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat: and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink; For thou shait heap coals of fire upon 
his head. (Prunas enim congregabis super 
caput etus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 21-22.(c. 350 
B.C.) Paul quotes this in his Epistle to the 
Romans, xii, 20 (c. a.p. 57), the Greek 
being, ἄνθρακας πνρὸς σωρεύίσεις ἐπὶ τὴν 
κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ͵ The version in the Vulgate 
differs somewhat: “Carbones ignis congeres 
super caput eius.” “To heap coals of fire” is to 
produce remorse by requiting evil with good. 

To loue 
Thine enemye in al wyse euene forth with thi- 


selue, 
Cast coles on his hed. 
WILL1AM LANGCLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xiii, 1. 144. (1377) 
Doe good against euill: and heap hoat burning 
coales upon his head. 

Ricnarp Harvey, Plaine Perciuall, Ὁ. 7. (1589) 
If thou must needs have thy Revenge of thine 
Enemy, with a soft Tongue break his Bones. 
heap Coals of Fire on his head, forgive him, and 
enjoy it. 

Sm Tuomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. 

ii, sec. 12. (1682) 
I forgive your reviling of me: there's a shovelful 
of live coals for your head. 

Cragtes , Letter to Landor, 22 Nov., 

1646. 
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I almost never spoke of [Disraeli] without con- 
tempt ...and here he comes with a pan of 
hot coals for my guilty head. 
THOMAS CaRLYLE,Letter to John Carlyle.(1874) 
Few heads are sensitive to coals of fire. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wali Street, Ὁ. 
134. (1940) 


We have found a coal instead of a treasure, 
as the saying is. (Carbonem, ut aiunt, pro 
thesauro convenit.) 
Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. v, fable 6. (c. 25 B.C.) 
The fable of the two bald men who found 
a comb. Smart, in his translation, puts it, 
“A hobnail for a hundred pound.” 


4 
Wyll ye bere no coles? 

Joun SKELTON, Works (Dyce), ii, 34. (1522) 
To carry or bear coals, to do degrading work, 
or submit to humiliation. 

He carryed coales that could abide no geast. 

Tuomas Crrurcuyarp, Churchyara’s Chippes, 
p. 37. (1875) 

He had offended one that would beare no coales. 
BarnaBY Ricw, His Farercell, p. 112. (1581) 
Ο᾽ my word, we'll not carry coals. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, 3, 1, 1. (1592) 
I knew by that piece of service the men would 
carry coals. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 2, 50. (1598) 

Above all things, you must carry no coals. 

GEorCE CHAPMAN, May-Day. Act i. (c. 1602) 

If one . . . will carrie coales, and meekly suffer 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. 

HENRY Crosse, Vertues Common-wealth, Ὁ. 15. 
(1603) 

Iam no dog in the manger—but I will not carry 
coals neither. 

Water Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 28. (1821) 
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§ 
All was not cleare in the coste. 

Joun Hevwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
Seeing the coast cleare .. . he sate him downe. 

THomas Lopce, Rosalynde. Works (1883), i, 

§2. (1590) 
See the coast clear’d, and then we will depart. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry VI, i, 3, 89. (1591) 

No sooner cieered was the Coast, but that the 
bidden Guest Steales to her Chamber Doore. 

Witrtam Warner, Alhions England, xii, 74. 

(1602) 
Herod is now sent home. The coast is clear for 
the return of that holy family. 

Bisnop Joseps Harr, Contemplations, i, 6. 

(1612) 
He is sure the coast is clear. 

ROBERT SANneRSON, Sermons, fi, 288. (1634) 
μέν these distinctions, he says, he clears the 
coach. 

Tnomas Hospys, of Libertie and Necessite, p. 

57.-(1686) 
Swagger while the coast {s clear. 
Swirt, On a Printer Being Sent to Newgate, 
Ι. 7. (1736) 
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1 
He that has but one Coat, cannot lend it. 
gp HOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2135.(1732) 


They stript Joseph out of his coat, his coat 
of many colours. (Nudaverunt eum tunica 
talari, et polymita.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xxxvii, 23. (c.800 B.C.) 


3 
Turn your coat according to the wind. (Man 
soll den Mantel keren nach der Wind wehet.) 

GOTTFRIED OF STRASSBURG, A pothegm. (c. 1215) 

According to Biichmann. 
So turned they their typpets by way of exchaunge. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Many times Melanchthon hath turned his coat. 

RIcHARD SHACKLOCK, The Hatchet of Heresies, 

p. 74. (1565) 
You marvel that I should so soon turn my tippet 
and recant. 

GrorGcE Pettis, Petite Pallace: Prefatory Let- 

ter. (1576) 
There are many who in time of danger turn 
their coats. (Plusieurs se sont trouves qui, 
d'écharpe changeants, | Aux dangers). 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Chauve-Souris ct 
les Deux Belettes. Bk. ii, fab. 5. (1668) 
Wear the coat of two parishes. (Porter I’habit 

de deux paroisses.) 

LA FoNnTALNE, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 11. (1694) 
He had not learn’d to turn his Coat, 

Nor for a Party give his Vote. 

Swuirt, The Beasts’ Confession, 1.97. (1732) 
Sir John Urrie, a soldier of fortune .. . had 
already changed sides twice during the Civil 
War, and was destined to turn his coat a third 
time before it was ended. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose. Ch. 17. (1819) 
He ... turn’d his coat—and would have turn'd 

his skin. 

Lorp Byron, The Vision of Judgment. St. 97. 

(1822) Referring to Robert Southey. 
A high reward . . . might tempt him once more 
to turn his tippet. 
, Water Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 29. (1826) 


A narrow toga befits a client of sense. (Arta 
decet sanum comitem toga.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 30. (20 B.c.) 
I shall cut my cote after my cloth. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
The phrase is said to be a relic of the 
sumptuary laws. 

Cut thy coat according to thy cloth. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 430. (1580) 

Cutting thy coat by the cloth, go no farther 
then shal become thy estate. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 456. 
They must shape their cotes good men accord- 
ing to their cloth. 

Tromas Nasu, Unfortunate Traveller. (1594) 
You cannot be content to shape your coate ac- 
cording to your cloth. 

Unxnown, Health to the Gentlemanly Profes- 

sion of Serving-Men. (1598) 
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I measure my garment according to my cloth. 
Joun Fiorio, Montaigne, i, 40. (1603) Florio's 
paraphrase of Montaigne’s, “Je foys courir 
ma despense quand et quand ma recepte” 
(1 make my expenses run according to my 
receipts). 
Seck not to go beyond your tether, 
But cut your thongs unto your leather. 
CHAPMAN AND Mars1o0n, Eastward Hoe. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1605) 
Conform thyself to thy present fortune, and 
cut thy coat according to thy cloth. 
ΒΟΒΕΚῚ ΒΌΚΤΟΝ, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. 
i, sec. li, mem. 3. (1621) 
Cut your cloth, sir, according to your calling. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Beggar's Bush. 

Act iv, se. 1. (1622) 
(After the commune proverbe) cute your thong 
after or accordynge vnto your ledder. 

RicHAkD WHITFORD, Werke for Housholders, 

sig. F5. (1637) 
I must cut my coat according to my cloth. 

Joun Dryven, Wdd Gallant. Act i, sc. 2. (1669) 
According to her cloth she cut her coat. 

Joun Dayoen, Cock and the Fox, 1}. 20. (1700) 
One should have his coat according to the cold. 
(On doit avoir le robe selon le froid.) 

Rosert BLano, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 145. (1814) 

A French proverb. The French also say, 
“Faire de tel pain telle soupe” (To make your 
soup according to your bread), or ‘Selon ta 
bourse governe ta bouche” (According to 
your purse govern your mouth) or, “Il faut 
mesurer son vol a ses ailes” (One must 
measure one's flight by one’s wings). or 
Tailler la robe selon le corps” (To cut the 
dress according to the body). 
If thy camel break down, put on an ass-load. 

Burckuarot, 4rabic Proverbs. No. 17. (1817) 
If ready money be mencvura publica, let every 
one cut his cloak according to his cloth. 

Isaac D’IsraEvi, Curiossties of Literature: The 

Philosopky of Proverbs. (1823) Reporting 
a debate in the House of Commons. 
We must cut our coat according to our cloth and 
adapt ourselves to changing circumstances. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Tulk. Ch. 
12. (1869) 
Cut your cloth according to your measure 
(Liang οἱ ts‘ai i.) 
Wiriram SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2010. (1875) 
We must cut our capers according to our cloth. 
Ncaio Marsn, Death of a Peer, Ὁ. 371. (1940) 


5 
Coats change with countries. 
James Howe .t, Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 


6 
Whose coat was as bare of nap as a frog’s is 
of feathers. 


J. G. Locngart, Reginald Dalton, vi, 1. (1823) 


7 
It's not the gay coat makes the gentleman. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1678) 
It is the coat that makes the man respectable. 
RoyalL Tyter, The Contrast. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1787) See also ander CLornes. 
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1 
Lady Smart: Colonel, methinks your coat is 
too short. 
Colonel Atwit: It will be long enough before 
I get another, madam. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
NEAR IS MY COAT, see tinder SELF. 


COBBLERS, see Shoemakers 
COCK 
2 


Of cocks are many capons made, but from 
capons no one ever made cocks. (Des cogs 
il se faict des chappons assez; mais des chap- 
pons i] ne s’en faict jamais des coqs.) 
ARCESILAUS, when sneered at because many 
of his pupils left his school for the Epicurean, 
but none ever came from the Epicurean to 
bis. (c. 250 8.c.) Quoted by MOonrTalcne, 
ii, 11. 
The capon is not welcomed by the hens. 
(Bien savez le coc chaponnez 
Est as gelines mal venus.) 
Jean ve Connk, Le Sentier Batu, 1. 133. (c. 
1250) See Montaicion, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
iii, 250. 


3 
Young cocks love no coops. 

Wrm11aM Camozn, Remains (1870), p. 336. 

(1605) FuLLer, Gnomologia, No.6036.(1732) 


4 
Another cock will crow to you. (Otro gallo 
te cantara.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 70. (1615) 
Spaniards have always been passionately 
fond of cock-fighting, and many of their 
proverbs and expressions have their origin 
in the language of the pit 


5 
Whan that the firste cok hath crowe. 
CnHaveer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
Ἰ. 501. (ε. 1386) 
This joly lyf han thise two clerkes lad 
Til that the thridde cok bigan to synge. 
CHavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale. 
f. 312. (c. 1386) 
The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 209. (1592) 
Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 1, 158. (1600) 
We were carousing till the second cock. 
Suaxespeare, Macbeth, ii, 3, 27. (1605) 
Here we are, half way to Alcala, between cocks 
and midnight. 
Loncrettow, The Spanish Student Act 1. sc. 
4. (1840) 


The captain of the boat, a determined fellow, 
went ashore in the hope of persuading them to 
refund—but that cock wouldn’t fight. 
Davip Crockett, Exploits, Ὁ. 99. (1836) That 
scheme wouldn't work. 


Tell that to the marines, major, that cock won't 
fight with me. 

W. M. THacxeray, Pendennis. Ch. 67. (1850) 

That won't “go down.” 
I tried to see the arms on the carriage, but there 
were none; so that cock wouldn’t fight. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, Alton Locke. Ch.24.(1850) 
That cock won’t fight here, young man. 

Bret Hartt, Luck of Roaring Camp. (1860) 
My lawyer argued that ... no proof had been 
brought .. . that I had wilfully killed anybody 

. But that cock wouldn’t fight. I was found 
guilty. 

Ro.tr Bo_prewoop (T. A. Browne), Robbery 

Under Arms. Ch. 1. (1888) 
That cock won’t fight any longer. 
BERNARD SHAW, ,Widowers’ Houses.Act iii.( 1892) 


7 
If the cock crows on going to bed, 
He’s sure to rise with a watery head. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 18. (1846) 
There will be rain next day. 
If the cock crows when he gocs to bed, 
He gets up in the morning with a wet head. 
Ricnarp Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 133. 
(1893) For other sayings connecting the 
cock with the weather, see [Nwarps. 


8 
The cock does crow, To let us know, 
If we be wise, ‘Tis time to rise. 
MICHAEL Dennam, Proverbs, p. 19. (1846) 


9 

As the cocke croweth, so the chekyn lernyth. 
Forster, ed., Douce MSS., 52. (c. 1350) 

ae yonge Cocke Icarneth to crowe hye of the 

olde. 

ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, p. 91. 
(1509) Taverner, Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 19. (1550) 

The young cocke crowcth, as he the olde heercth 

Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt i, ch. 10. (1546) 

As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick. 

Greorce Puttenuam, The Arte of English 
Poesie, iii, 18 (1589) 

Which by the proverb every man diccerns, 
Since as the old cock crows, the young cock 
learns. 

Ricuaro Bratiuwait, A Strapsado for the 
Divell, 176. (1615) 

As the old cock crows, so crows the young. (Ch: 
de gallina nasce convien che rozole.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 120. (1678) 
An Italian proverb. The Germans say, “Wie 
die Alten singen, so zwitschern die Jungen” 
(As the old birds sing, the young twitter) 
Ray has a variant, “The young pig grunts 
like the old sow ” 

The young cock crows as he heard the old one 

SAMUEL Parser, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 300. (1710) 

As the old cock crows the young cock learns. 

WaAtter Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 18. (1821) 

There’s an old adage which saith, “As the old 
cock crows, so doth the you 

Marrvat, Jacob patted eb, 28. (1834) 
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1 
A Barley-corn is better than a Diamond to a 
Cock. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 7. (1732) 
Like Teague’s Cocks; that fought one another, 
tho’ all were of the same Side. 
᾿ THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3234. 


Rooster makes mo’ racket dan de hin w’at lay 
de aig. 
Jor, CHANDLER Hargis, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 
Hongry rooster don't cackle w’en he fine a wum. 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. 
The only recourse of the rooster without a tail 
is to prove that the other roosters aye far from 
being nightingales. 
H. S. Keerer, The Book with the Orunge 
Leaves, p. 270. (1942) 


He knows how to carry the dead cock home. 
W.C. Haziitt, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1869) 
He knows how to bear defeat manfully 


4 
Bring him to weare a cocks comb at ende. 
: Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


He setteth all thynges at cocke in the hope 
WittiamM HormMan, Vulearia, fo. 310. (1519) 

The phrase “cock-o-hoop” is a synonym for 
unbridled drinking, and by extension for 
reckless enjoyment, or wasteful excess of 
any kind. It is said to have originated from 
the custom called “strunning” a barrel of 
ale, where the cock or spiggot was taken 
out, laid on the hoop at the top of the 
barrel, and the ale permitted to run without 
stoppage until the barrel was empty. The 
ΟΕ ἢ. questions this. See p. 568/2. Tu be 
“cock-a-hoop”’ is, of course. to be in a state 
of elation, whether alcoholic or otherwise 
The ancestor, perhaps of “whoopee.” 

They . . . sette cocke a hoope, and fyll in all 

the cups at ones. 

Sm Tromas More, A Dialogue of Comforte 

Against Tribulation. Pt. ii. (1529) 

Cheare now maye I make ἃ set cocke on thr 


houpe. 
Fyll in all the pottes, and byd me welcome 
hostesse. 

Joun Bare, A Comedve Concernynge Thre 

Lawes, 1. 1806. (1538) 
Let us sette the cocke on the hope, and make 
xood chere. 

Jenan Parscrave, Acolastus, sig. G3. (1540) 
Now I am a frysker, all men doth on me looke; 
What should I do, but set cocke on the hoope? 

Anprew Booroe, Introduction to Knowledge, 

p. 117. (1547) 
He maketh hauok, and setteth cocke on the hoope. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 54. (1562) 
Make mery, daunce, and sing, 

Set cocke a whope, and play care away. 

Wririam Wactr, The Longer Thou Livest, the 

More Foole Thou Art, sig. B2. (1568) 
You'll make a mutiny among my guests! 
You will set cock-a-hoop. 
Sraxesreanr, Romeo and Juliet, ᾿, $, 82.(1594) 
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tae knaues Sit cocke-a-hope, but Hobson pays 
or all. 

THomas Hrywoop, If You Know Me Not. Pt. 

ii. (1606) 
To make good cheere, set cocke-a-hoope, throw 
the house out at windowes. 

Cotcrave, Dictionary: Se Goguer. (1611) 
Resolued ... to set cock in hoope, and in 
guzling and good cheere spent all that was left. 

Joun Motte, tr., Camerarius’ Living Libraric, 

iii, 1, 147. (1621) 
Hudibras . .. having routed the whole Troop, 
With Victory was Cock-a-hoop. 
SAMUEL Butcer, Hudébras. Pt. i, canto iii, 
1. 14. (1663) 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking 
They set my heart more cock-a-hoop 
Than could whole seas of cray-fish soupe. 

Joun Gay, Poems (1745), ii, 123. (1720) 
They are all as cock-a-hoop about her chance as 
ever I saw folks in my life. 

HAWLey Smart, Cleverly Won. Ch. 10. (1887) 


6 
Better be a cock for a day than a hen for a 
year. 

James Howe Lt, Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 
The cock crows but the hen goes. 

James Howe, Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. 


7 
It is a very ill cock that will not crow before 
he be old. 

Joun Lytry, Ewphues (Arber), p. 366. (1580) 
It will be a forward cock that croweth in the 
shell. 

Joun Lytry, Endimion, ii, 2. (1591) 


8 
Well done, old cock! 

Pruimip MAassincer, The Unnaturall Combat 

Act ii, sc. 1. (1639) 

Thou art a Cock of the right kind. 

Bunyan, The Picrim’s Progress, ii, 112. (1684) 
Fetch up your nag, my old cock. 

A. B. Loncstreer, Georgia Scenes, Ὁ. 22.(1835) 
Certainly. my high old cock! 

F. R. Srocctron, Rudder Granec, Ὁ. 34. (1879) 


9 
Like a cock courageous only at home. 
(ἐνδομάχας dr’ ἀλέκτωρ.) 

ῬΙΝΌΑΚΝ, Olympian Odes. Ode xii, 1.14.(472 B.C.) 
The cock is worth most on his own dunghill. 
(Gallus in suo sterquilino plurimum potest.) 

SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudu. Sec. 7. 

(a.p. 55) Referring to Claudius, and mak- 
ing a play on his birthplace, gallus mean- 
ing both a cock and a Gaul. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iv, 25. The Spaniards 
say, “Cada gallo canta en su muladar” (Every 
cock will crow on his own dunghill). 

The coc is kene on his owune mixenne. 

Unknown, Ancren Riwle, Ὁ. 140. (c. 1220) 

As Seneca seith, a cock is most mygty on his 
dongehille. 

Joun be Trevrsa,tr.,Polychronicon,vii,S.(1387) 
Every wyht ys bold upon hys owne (erly and 
late) at the dongel at hys gate. (Chascun est fort 
sur son fumier et en sa terre se fait fier.) 

Joun Lypoate, te., De Guileville’s Pilgrimage 


COCK 


of the Life of Man, |. 10048. (c. 1430) 1. 6351 
in the French text. Literally, “Everyone is 
bold on his dunghill, and on his own ground 
puts on proud airs.” The French also say, 
“Chien sur son fumier est hardi” (A dog on 
his own dunghill is bold) ; and ‘“‘Dessous son 
fumier se fait le chien fier” (Being on his own 
dunghil] makes the dog proud). 
Euery cocke is proude on his owne dunghill. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
They are on their own dunghill. (Ilz sont sus 
leurs fumiers.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 55. (1548) 

As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck. 

EpMUND Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender, 

Sept., 1. 47. (1580) 
Much like bold cocks that lowd on midding 
{dunghill] crowes. 

Tuomas CHurcHoyarD, Challenge, 1. 78. (1588) 
A cock is crouse [bold] on his own midding. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (c. 

1595) Another Scottish form is, “A cock aye 
craws crousest [with most spirit} on his ain 
midden- head.” 

Every cock will fight on his own dunghill. 

Wriwiam Concreve, The Old Batchelour. Act 

ii, sc. 2. (1692) 
Akin to the arrogance of the village cock, who 
never crows but upon his own dunghill. 

SMOLLETT, Humphrey Clinker, 13 July. (1771) 
Every cock may crow on his own dunghill. 

C. H. Spurcton, Jokn Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

13. (1869) 
Any cock can crow on his own midden. 

Haty Carnz, The Manxman.Bk.vi,ch.13.(1894) 
He’s master in his own household and a strutting 
cock in his own chicken run. 

Wriiam O’FarretL, Repeat Performance, Ὁ. 

32. (1942) 


1 
Quoth the young cock, I'll neither meddle 
nor make. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 68. (1678) 
There is chance in the cock’s : 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 111. 
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2 
We'll see if the red cock craw not in his bon- 
nie barnyard ae morning before day-dawing. 
Watrer Scorr, Guy Mannering. Ch. 3. (1815) 
Incendiarism. 
The Crowing of the Red Cock. 
Emma Lazarus. Title of poem. (c. 1885) 


3 
Let ilka cock fight his ain battle. 
Wattmr Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 


4 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day. 

SHaxrsprare, Hamlet, i, 1, 150. (1600) 
He’s welly like a cock as thinks the sun’s rose 0’ 
pu to hear him crow. 

gorce Exvior, Adam Bede. Ch. 33. (1859) 

I recoil dazzled at having, I, the cock, made the 
sun to rise. (Je recule ébloule . . . d’avoir, moi, 
le coq, faire éever le soleil.) 

Eomonp Rosrann, Chanticler. Act fi,sc.3.(1910) 


COCK 


δ 

Alexander and Darius when they straue who 
should be 

Cocke of thys world’s dung-hill. 

Sm Pup Sipney, An Apologie for Poetrie, 

p. 43. (1581) 

Sir Andrew is grown the Cock of the Club since 

he left us. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 131. (1711) 

At cuffs I was always the cock of the school. 

Swirt, Grand Question. (1729) 

The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit. 

Rocer Nortu, Life of Guilford, i, 68. (c. 1730) 
He was getting to be cock of the wood. 

J. K. Pautoinc, Westward Ho, ii, 56. (1832) 
Bill was too much a cock of the walk to mind it. 

C. F. HoFrMAN,Winter in the West,i,259.(1835) 
He was cock of the school out of doors, and the 
very last boy in. 

W. M. THACKERAY, Catherine. Ch. 8. (1840) 
In the states assembly they were then the cocks 
of the walk. 

J. L. Mottey, Rise of the Dutch Republic, i, 

253. (1855) 
He thinks himself cock of the walk. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman's Pictures, 
p. 48. (1880) 
Mr. Richard is cock of the walk. 

BEernarp Suaw, Devil’s Disciple. Act i, (1897) 
The cock-of-the-roost sits aloft like Jupiter. 

O. Henry, The Four Million, p. 165. (1906) 
We're cock of the loft here. 

σι C. Anprews, Recollections, Ὁ. 166. (1907) 


6 
Delightsome-voiced cock. (ἱμερόφων᾽ ddéxrop.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 81. (c. 475 8.¢.) 

Cited by ATHENAEUS, ix, 374D. 
Hail, cockerel! (χαῖρε ἀλέκτορ,) 

Diocenes, to a singer whose audience always 
walked out on him, explaining it was be- 
cause his song ‘‘made everybody get up.” 
(c. 350 Β. 6.) See Diocengs Lagrtius, Dioge- 
nes. Sec. 48. 

She hadde a cok, hight Chauntecleer, 
In al the land of crowing nas his peer. 

Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Nonne 

Preestes Tale, 1. 29. (c. 1387) 


7 

Crito, we owe a cock to Aesculapius! Be sure 
that it is paid! (Ὦ Κρίτων, τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ 
ὀφείλομεν ἀλεκτρυόνα.) 

Socrates, to the friend with whom he had been 
conversing after drinking the hemlock. (399 
B.C.) See PLato, Phaedo. Sec. 118. A cock was 
the usual offering made to Aesculapius, the 
Greek god of medicine and of healing. The 
phrase. “To sacrifice a cock to Aesculapius.” 
meant to return thanks-—to pay the doctor’s 
bill, as it were—after recovery from illness. 

When men a dangerous disease did ‘scape, 

Of old, they gave a cock to Aesculape. 
Brn Jonson, Epigram. (1612) 

ove purposely sacrificed the cock to Acscu- 
pius. 

Henry Harram, Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe. Bk. ii, ch. 4, sec. 62. (1839) 


COCKPIT 
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q 

An old proverbe groundid on sapience, 

Alle goo we stille, the cok hath lowe schoon. 
Unknown, Political Poems, ii, 215. (1444) 


COCKPIT 


2 
Now I have gained the cockpit of the Western 
world, the Academy of arms for many years. 
James Howex1t, Dodona’s Grove. (1640) 
The Netherlands have been for many yeares .. . 
the very Cockpit of Christendome, the Schoole 
of Armes, and Rendezvous of all adventurous 
Spirits. 
JAMES Hower, Instructions for 
Travel. (1642) 
The part of Belgium through which our route 
lies, has been called the ‘Cock-pit of Europe.’ 
Murray, Hardbvok to Northern Germany, 
158. (1843) Because it has been the scene of 
so many battles. 


COCKROACH 


3 

The cockroach is never in the right where the 
fowl is concerned. (Ravet pas teni raison 
devant la poule.) 

D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 230. 
(1916) Mr. Marvin states that Lafcadio 
Hearn found this Trinidad Creole proverb 
in every West Indian dialect that he had 
been able to study during the three years 
he spent there. Another form is, “The cock- 
roach is never so silly as to approach the 
door of the henhouse,”’ or “The cockroach 
is always wrong when arguing with the 
chicken,” or “The cockroach never wins its 
cause when the chicken is judge.” It is said 
that hens in the West Indics feed on cock- 
roaches to such an extent that the yolks of 
their cggs are pale, thin and more or less 
bitter. Sec Wit and Wisdom of the Haytians, 
Harper's Magazine, 1875. 


COINCIDENCE 
4 


A “strange coincidence,” to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled nowadays. 
Lorn Byron, Don Juan. Canto vi, st. 78. 
(1823) Byron is referring to the expression 
of Queen Caroline’s advocate in the House 
of Lords, who spoke of circumstances in her 
association with Bergami as “odd instances 
of strange coincidence.” 
One of those singular coincidences which occa- 
sionally appear. 
Scott, Guy Mannering: Introduction. (1829) 
The long arm of coincidence has reached after me. 
σι Harvow Crampers, Captain Swift. Act ii. 
(1888) 
The long arm of coincldcnce could be strained 
only so far. 
alti ag Murder at Stone House, Ὁ. 167 
1942 
ἫΝ you're dragging in the long arm of ςοἰηςὶ- 
ence, 
Whitman Cuampers, Bring Me Another Mur- 
der, Ὁ. 166. (1943) 


Foreign 


COLD 


The unfortunate traveller . . 
himself left out in the cold. 

T. H. S. Escort, England, i, 451. (1879) 
He left her out in the cold. 


. Murray, First Person Singular. Ch. 20. 
(1886) 


6 
Cold enough to freeze the hair off a dog’s back. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 11. (1843) 
It was cold enough to freeze a brass monkey. 
James Warren, No Sleep at Al, p. 60. (1941) 
The more usual form is “freeze the tail off 
a brass monkey.” 


7 
Leat them that be a colde blowe at the cole. 
Joun HeEyYwoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


. often finds 


8 
Cold weather and crafty knaves come out of 
the north. 
James Howe, Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) A 
Japanese proverb has, “Cold tea and cold 


rice may be endured, but not cold looks and 
words.” 


9 
Cold of complexion. good of condition. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1119. (1732) 
FEED A COLD AND STARVE A FEVER, see under FEVER. 


II—Proverbial Comparisons 


10 
Young maids were as cold as cucumbers. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Cupid’s Revenge 
Act i, sc. 1. (1615) Perfectly self-possessed ; 
showing no excitement or disturbance of 
feeling. 

I... cool as a Cucumber could see 

The rest of Womankind. 

Jonn Gay,A New Song of New Similies.(1727) 
Cucumbers are cold in the third degree. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

I was dry as a stick, hard as a stone, and cold 
as a cucumber. 

THomas Gray, Letters, iii, 47. (1760) 

I rose as cool as a cucumber. 

Str Water Scott, Journal, 7 July, 1829. 
Thucydides . . . is as cool as a cucumber upon 
every act of atrocity. 

Tromas De Quincey, Greek Literature. (1838) 
Nobody knows how the phrase originated, 
but “cool” has come to mean “collected” 
or “undisturbed,” not “cold.” 


11 
He felle dede doun colde as ony stone. 
Rornert MANNING OF BrRUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, 56. (c. sey 
Fil a-swown as cold as st 
Cuaucer (?), The Book of the Duchesse, \ 
123. (c. 1369) 
My herte was colde as on 
ALEXANDER Barctay, Τ 
sig. A6. (1503?) 
As cold as any stone. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ti, 3, 27. (1599) 


stone. 
Castell of Labour, 
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In the morning he may find himself as cold as 
a stone. 
Tuomas Ditxe, The City Lady. Act iii, se. 3. 
(1697) 


1 
I felt as cold as Finnegan’s feet, the day they 
buried him 
RayMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p 
128. (1940) 
The wet air was as cold as the ashes of love. 
CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 241. 


As frost, him thoughte, his herte gan to colde. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, 1. 
§35. (c. 1380) 


As cold as any frost now wexeth she. 
CuHaucer, The Legend of Good Women: The 
Legend of Hypermnestra, 1. 122. (c. 1385) 


4 
With . . . hart cald as a key. 
BisHop Gavin Douctas, The Palice of Honour. 
Pt. i, st. 61. (1501) 
It grew as cold as a key. 
Tuomas Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch.1.(1546) 
My corps als cold as ony kie. 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, Sonnets, xli. (1585) 
As colde as any kaye. 
Georce TuRBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, Ὁ. 276. 
(1587) 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111,1, 2, eS (1592) In 
The Rape of Lucrece, Ἢ 1774, Shakespeare 
refers to “key-cold Lucrece.” 
They be as cold as a key. 
Grorce FARQUHAR, The Inconstant. Act iv, sc 
3. (1702) 


You’re too calculating. You're cold as a fish. 
Joun Ersxine, Mrs. Doratt, p. 111. (1941) 
Cooler than a fish on a cake of ice. 
P. G. Wovenouse, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 189. 
(1942) 


As cold as a whetstone. 

Rapnraet Horissuep, Chronicle, iii, 916. (1577) 
Colde as Whetstones. 

Tuomas Dexxer, Newes from Hell. (1606) 


7 
Colde as yse. 

Ricnarp Hvuroet, Abcedarium, sig. F1. (1552) 
Colder than yce. 

Tuomas Grancer,Divine Logick, Ὁ. 128.(1620) 
As cold, too as any 

Dovcias Pherae Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 

tures. 5. (1845) 

Feeling my i as cold as ice. 
G. Sturt, Wheelwright’s Shop, Ὁ. 13. (1923) 


Euphues is as cold as clocke. 

Jon» ἘΤΕΕ, ἘΝ: Euphues (Arber), p. 106. (1579) 
As coole as a clock 

THOMAS Loncr,Euphues Shadow,sig.G2.(1592) 


Charity i is not cold enough to relieve me! 
Jams Sumtzy, St. Patrick for Ireland. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1640) See also under Cuantry. 
Weather cold as charity. 
Unxnown, Poor Robin Aimanack. Nov., 1675 


COLLEGE 


I’m as cold as charity. 
a nOnORE Hoox, jock Brag. Ch. 15. (1837) 


He was as cool as a refrigerator. 
R. A. J. Wattinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 264. (1943) 


11 
My hert is colde as clay. 

UNKNOWN, Coventry Mysteries, 227. (ες. 1540) 
Roxburghe Ballads, iii, 480 (c. 1680) has, 
“The world as cold as clay.” 

His hands were as cold as clay. 

Sm Paut Rycauvt, tr., Gracian’s Critick, 228. 

(1681) 
The old man was as cold as clay. 
RaymMonp, Love and Quiet Life, Ὁ. 168. (1894) 


COLLEGE 


12 
You think, ’cause you been to college, you 
know better than anybody. 
R. H. Dana, Two Years before the Mast. Ch. 
6. (1840) 


Colleges hate geniuses, just as convents hate 
saints. 
R. W. Emerson, Uncollected Lectures: 
lic and Private Education. (1870) 


Pub- 


14 

A pine bench, with Mark Hopkins at one end 
of it and me at the other, is a good enough 
college for me! 

JaMEs Asramt GARFIELD, Address, at a Wil- 
liams College alumni dinner, at Delmonico’s, 
New York, 28 Dec., 1871. As quoted by 
WasHincton GLapven, Recollections, p. 73. 
Gladden was present at the dinner, but his 
version differs considerably from those given 
in The Williams Vidette, 27 Jan., 1872, and 
The Williams Review, 5 Feb., 1872, both of 
which published an account of the dinner. 
HINnspae, President Garfield and Education, 
p. 43, gives still another version. For full 
discussion, sce Stevenson, Famous Single 
Poems, rev. ed., ch. 19. Garfield was arguing 
against a movement which had been started 
by the alumni to secure a fund to provide 
new buildings for the college, his contention 
being that a distinguished and well-paid fac- 
ulty was the first essential of a great college. 
and in this he was merely echoing Hopkins's 
well-known disdain for apparatus of any 
kind, as expressed in his Lectures on Moral 
Science, p. 39, where he says that for this 
subject at least, “no learning is needed, no 
science, no apparatus, no information from 
distant countries.” Garfield’s words are usu- 
ally quoted, “A university is a student on 
one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on the 
other.” ABRAHAM Fiexner, Universities, Ὁ 
151, quotes it as, “The ideal college consis 
of a log of wood with an instructor at one 
end and a student at the other,” and at- 
tributes the saying to Hopkins himself, but 
it has not been found in his works. 


Of all horned cattle, the most helpless in a 


printing-office is a college graduate. 
Horace Greeczey, Remark. (c. 1860} 


COLOR 


1 

Colleges had turned him out and distilleries 

had taken him in. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Helping the Other 
Fellow. (1908) 


2 

I believe that college makes complete fools 
of our young men. (Ideo ego adulescentulos 
existimo in scholis stultissimos fieri.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 1. (c. A.D. 60) 

A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 
Confuse their brains in college-classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak. 
Rosert Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. St. 
12. (1785) Stirk: young bullock. 
Colleges are places where pebbles are polished 
and diamonds are dimmed. 

ΒΕ. G. Incersoii, Abraham Lincoln. (1894) 
A college degree does not lessen the length of 
your ears: it only conceals it. 

Evsert Husnarbd, Epigrams. (1911) 


It is, Sir, as I have said, a small college. And 
yet there are those who love it. 

Danie. WessTER, referring to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the peroration of his argument in 
the Dartmouth College case (Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 517) be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, 
10 Mar., 1818. No contemporary account 
of his speech contains these words, but they 
are quoted in a Ietter written by the Rev. 
Chauncey Allen Goodrich to Rufus Choate, 
25 Nov., 1852. Goodrich, then Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Yale University. 
had gone to Washington to hear Webster's 
address, and his letter gives a detailed ac- 


count of the scene. He was writing Choate | 
because the latter had been asked to deliver ; 


a eulogy of Webster at the next Dartmouth 
Commencement exercises. (See The Colo- 
phon, second series, vol. iii, No. 1. p. 7.) 


COLOR 


4 
Colors speak all languages. 
Josepn Appison: The Spectator, 27 June, 1712. 
5 
Other colour then asshen hath she noon. 
Cravcer (2), Anelida and Arcite, 1. 173. (c. 
1372) See also under PALENFss. 
And wher my colour was bothe fresh and reed, 
Now it is wan and of a leden hewe. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, \. 174. (c. 1389) 


6 
He wyll . . . set a false colour of lernyng on 
propre wittes. 

Str Tuomas Ecvot,7he Governour iS .(US831) 


He puts a false colour upon one part of his Argu- 
ment. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, The Epistles of Phalaris, Ὁ. 
$40. (1699) 


Blue is true, Yellow’s jealous, 
Green’s forsaken, Red's brazen, 


COLORS 


White is love, And black is death. 
J. O. ΒΑ ΓΊΝΕΙ, Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land. (1842) 
Yellow’s forsaken, and green’s forsworn, 
But blue and red ought to be worm. 
Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, 334. (1862) 
ae also under BLACK, BLUE, GREEN, RED, WHITE 


Everybody . . 
color.” 

J. G. HoLranp, Sevenoaks, Ὁ. 114. (1875) 
All the “off color’ men and women of New 
York’s “fly” circles. 

R. H. Savace, The Midnight Passenger, Ὁ. 21. 

(1900) 
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. considered her a little “off 


9 
Though Polypus chaunge his hue, yet the Sala- 
mander keepeth his colour. 

Joun Lyry. Euphues (Arber), p. 73. (1579) 


10 
This garland of flowers, which hath all the 
colours of the rainbow. 
Joun Lyry, Love’s Metamorphosts. Act iv. sc. 
1. (1601) 
] was beaten myself into all the colours of the 
rainbow. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iv, 5, 119. (1601) 


1 
Freshest colours soonest fade. 

Georce Pettre, Petite Pallace: Germanicus 
and Agrippina, p. 80. (1576) Repeated p. 
148. A rendering of the Latin proverb, 
“In rerum natura spectatissime florent celer- 
rime marcescunt.” 


COLORS 
12 


To paint out that puisaunt Prince in such 
lively colours as hee deserveth. 
ABRAHAM Fieminc, A Panoplie of Epistles, 


377. (1576) 
13 


The reason why fond women love to buy 
Adulterate complexion: here ‘tis read.— 
False colours last after the true be dead. 

Tromas DEKKER, A Description of a Lady by 

Her Lover. (a. 1632) 
Exhibit things in their true colours. 

Writiam Goown, The Inquirer, i, 2. (1797) 
[He] didn’t venture . . to come out in bis true 
colours. 

Dicxens, Old Curiosity Skop. Ch. 65. (1840) 


14 
Stripped of his stolen colors. (Furtivis nudata 
coloribus. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1. 20. (20 8.c.) 


= “Borrowed plumes.” 


It may.. 
colours. 
πω Locgrr, Toleration. Pt. iti, ch. 8. (1692) 


. bring a man off with fiving 


Stood for his country’s glory fast, 
And nailed her colours to the mast. 
WaALter Scott Afarmion. Canto i: Intro. (1808) 
The reference is to Fox. “To nail one’s colors 
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to the mast” is to adopt an unyielding atti- 
tude. A flag nailed to the mast cannot be 
hauled down. 
I never heard him [{Ashburton] make a speech 
in the course of which he did not nail, unnail, 
renail and unnail again his colours. 
Sm Rosert Pest, in Croker Papers. Vol. iii, ch 
23. (1844) 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 
Ο. W. Hotes, Old Ironsides. (1830) 
Mrs. Chick had nailed her colours to the mast. 
Dicxens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 5. (1848) 


1 
I do fear colourable colours. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 2, 157. 
(1595) 
I will be as good as my word ... Fear no colours. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV, v, 5, 94. (1598) 
I can tell thee where that saying was born of, 
I fear no colours. . In the wars 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, ς͵ 10. (1599) 
To fear no foe, hence, in a more general 
sense, to have no fear. 
1 perceive thou fearest no colours. 
THomas Nasue, Have With You to Saffron 
Walden, sig. E4. (1596) 
Tle fear no colours. 
Ropert YARINGTON, Two Lamentable Trage- 
dies. Act i, sc. 4. (1601) I'll fear no enemy. 
Fear no colours and speak your mind. 
Daypen, Troilus and Cressida. Act ii, se. 2. 
(1679) 
He was a person that feared no colours. 
Swirt, Tale of a Twb. Sec. 11. (1704) 


2 

Our Female Candidate . 

hang out false colours. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 52. (1711) 


. will no longer 


COLT 


3 
She was a wild, untamed colt. 
P Dasiex Deroez, Colonel Jack, Ὁ. 209. (1722) 


A Colt you may break, but an old Horse you 
never can. 

Tomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 45. (1732) 
TEACH OLD DOG NEW TRICKS, see under Doo. 

She’s yet a colt—Take, break her. 

Tennyson, The Princess, v, 445. (1847) 
When you ride a young colt, see your saddle be 
well girt. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 


5 

That which the colt learns in his youth 
He will continue in his old age. 

(Ce que poulain prent en jeunesse, 

Il te continue en vieillesse.) 

Le Roux pe Lixcy, Proverbes Francais, |. 
194. Quoting a proverb of c. 1450. The 
French also say, “A colt is worth nothing 
unless he breaks his halter” (Rien ne vaut 
poulain s'il ne rompe son lien). 


6 
A young cowt [colt] will canter, be it up bill 
or down. 

Warren Scorr,St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 1. (1824) 


COMEDY 


=e 


7 
The colt that’s back’d and burden’d being 


young, 
Loseth his pride and never waxeth strong. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 419. (1593) 
That’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horse. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 44. 
(1596) 


8 
The wildest colts make the best horses, if 
only they get the proper breakin ng and train- 
ing. (τοὺς τραχυτάτους πώλους ἀρίστους ἵππους 
Ὑγένεσθαι. ) 
THEMISTOCLES, Maxim. (c. 400 B.c.). See PLu- 
tarcH, Lives: Themistocles. Ch. 2, sec. 5 
A ragged colt may make a good horse. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.299.(1855) 


COMB 


9 
This shall pluck down your comb, as they 
used to say. 

Tomas Bescon, Early Works (P.S.), p. 205. 

(1542) 
My life stood in ieopardie and my combe was 
clerely cut. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle Henry IV, fo. 

(1548) 
Their combes are cut, and few that are wise re- 
gard them. 

Recinatp Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft 

Bk. viii, ch. 3, 9. (1584) 
God cuts their combe, fils their new hopes with 
new sorrow. 

Danrer. Rocers, Afatrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 45. 

(1642) 
To cut ones comb. As is usually done to cocks 
when gelded. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 169. (1670) 
All the Counts in Cumberland shall not cut my 
comb. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 2. (1822) 
Domestic anxiety has cut his comb. 

Watter Scott, Journal, 13 May, 1826. 

[He] was cock of the middlewcichts until Men- 
doza cut his comb for ‘im. 
Conan Dovie, Rodney Stone. Ch. 10. (1896) 


12. 


10 
Set up thy combe, when thou geuest thy 
brother a farthyng. 
WILLIAM Tinnare, Exposition of Matthew, vi 
1. (a. 1536) To be proud or a 
Repentaunce hath cast downe our comhe. 
Nicoras Upatt, tr., Paraphrase of Erasmus: 
Luke: Preface. (1545S) 


COMEDY 


11 

Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 

and tragedy as better than in real life. 
Anisrotie, Poetics. Pt. ii. (¢. 322 5.6.) 

The debauching of virgins and the amours of 

strumpets are the subjects of comedy. 
aris Divinae Institutiones. Sec. 6. (¢. 


COMFORT 


A comedy hath in its gynnynge, 
A pryme face a maner complaynynge, 
And afterwarde endeth in gladnesse. 
Unknown, Chronicle of Troy, ii, 11. (1430) 
All comedies are ended by a marriage. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 9. (1821) 


1 
A talent for comedy equal to that of the 
Greeks. (Comica ut aequato virtus polleret 
honore { cum Graecis.) 
Jucius Cagsar, referring to Terence. (c. 50 
B.C.) See Suetonius, Lives: Terence. Sec. 5. 


2 
Comedy is the fountain of sound sense. 
GreorcE MEreEDITH,T he Idea of Comedy.(1877) 
3 : 
As in comedies, where all the characters find 
out everything. (Ut in comoediis omnia 
omnes ubi resciscunt.) 
Terence, Hecyra, |. 866. (165 B.C.) 
Pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 2, 147. (1605) 


COMFORT 


4 
As comfortable as matrimony. 
NATHAN Baitey, Dictionarium Britannicum: 
Comfortable. (1736) A two-edged saying. 


5 

With plentiful store of all creature-comforts. 
THOMAS Brooks, Works (1867), vi, 161. (1670) 

They have .. . the sweetest relish of their crea- 

ture comforts. 

Mattuew Henry, Commentaries: Psalm xvii. 
(1710) 

Toulouse .. . abundantly supplied with all the 
creature-comforts of life. 

Tomas A. Trortope, Impressions of a Wan- 
derer, Ch. 18. (1850) The French say, 
“Mieux vaut aise qu'orgueil” (Comfort. is 
better than pride). 

The comfortable creature, which the carnal de- 
nominate brandy. 

Water Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 4. (1816) 


6 
The comforter’s head never aches. 
GrorceE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 394. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1670) 
Furier, Gnomulugiu. No. 4454. (1732) 


7 
Colde watz his cumfort. 
Unknown, Early English Alliterative Poems, 
C, 264. (c. 1325) 
I beg cold comfort. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 7, 42. (1596) 
He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 1, 10. (1611) 
It was cold comfort that he heard. 
Bisnop Josren Harr, Contem plations, iv, 11. 
(1612) 
A cold Comfort to go to hot Hell for Company. 
ALExaNvDER Niccnores, A Discourse of Mar- 
riage and Wiving. Sec. 7. (1615) 
This ts cold comfort in cold weather. 
Bata Snrerwan, Letter to Dean Swift, 1 S8. 
(1727) 
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8 

It is a fine thing to command, though it is 
but a herd of cattle. (Es bueno mandar aun- 
que sea a un hato de ganado.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 42. (1615) 
It is a pleasure to command, were it but a barn, 
and a pleasure to be obeyed. (Il y a quelque 
commodité a commander, feust ce dans une 
grange, et ἃ estre obei des siens.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 


9 
It belongs not to a man to command who is 
not of more worth than those whom he com- 
mands. (Il n’appartenoit de commander a 
homme qui ne vaille mieulx que ceulx a qui 
il commande. ) 

Montalicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1580) 


10 

When the commander-in-chief is not with his 
army, things are more likely to go wrong than 
right. (Ubi summus imperator non adest ad 
exercitum, | citius quod non facto est usus fit 
quam quod facto est opus.) 


PLAUTUS, Amphitryon, |. 504. (c. 200 B.C.) 
11 


Command your man, and do it yourself. as 
the English say. 

TorrIano, Piazza Universale, p 60. (1666) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 169. (1670) FULLER, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 1124. (1732) 

Men are more sensible in their own case than in 
another’s; . . . according to the old = saving. 
“Command your man, and do’t yourself.” 

Srr Rocer L’Estrance, Aesop's Fables, hiii, 66. 
(1692) 

NO ONE CAN COMMAND OTHERS WHO CANNOT COM- 
MAND HIMSELF, see under SELF-CONTROL 


II—Command and Obedience 


12 
He that commandeth well shall be obey’d well. 


THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2068. (1732) 
13 


He commands enough that obeys a wise man. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 549. (1640) 
Jeremy Tayior, Holy Living, ii, 4. gives the 

Italian, ‘“Assai commanda, chi ubbidisce al 
saggio.” (1650) 


14 

Much better ‘tis, in quiet to obey, 

Than to desire with King's-power all to sway. 

(Ut satius multo iam sit parere quietum 

quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. v, 1. 1130. 


(c. 45 58...) Quoted by Mownraicng, i. 42 
The translation is Florio's 


18 
I am strongly of the opinion that it is much 
more easy and pleasant to follow than to 
guide. (Je suis fort de cet advis, qu'il est bien 
plus aysé et plus plaisant de suyvre que de 
guider. ) 

Montatcng, Essays. Bk i, ch. 42. (1580) 
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1 

There was neither command nor obedience. 

(Nusquam imperium, nusquam obsequium.) 

Purny tHe Youncer, Epistles. Bk. viii, epis. 
14. (c. Α.-Ὁ. 98) 


2 

Obedience is yielded more readily to one who 
commands gently. (Remissus imperanti melius 
paretur.) 

Seneca, De Clementia. Bk. i, sec. 24.(¢. A. Ὁ. 60) 
He that most curteisly commandeth, to him men 
most obeyen. 

Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 77. (c. 

1387) A rendering of Seneca. 
Great force lies hid in gentle Soueraigntie. 

Gvazzo, Civile Conversation, p. 173. (1586) 

Pettie, tr. The context is, “Threatening 
words, wherewith they make all the bouse 
to shake: not knowing that (as the Poet 
saith), Great force, etc.” 

There is great force hidden in a sweet command. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 591. (1640) 


3 
You must learn to obey before you command. 
(ἄρχε πρῶτον μαθὼν ἄρχεσθαι.) 

ΘΟΙΟΝ, A pothegms. (c. 590 B.c.) As quoted by 
Apotitoporvs, Philosophic Sects, DIOCENES 
Laertivus, i, 60, ARISTOTLE, Politics, bk. iii; 
Prato, Laws, bk. vi, and many others. 

The man who has never been a servant can never 
become a praiseworthy master. (ὁ μὴ δουλεύσας 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν δεσπότης γένοιτο ἄξιοφ ἐπαίνου.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 762E. (ς. 345 B.C.) 
No one can ever command well who has not first 
learned rightly to obey, as Plato says. (οὐδ᾽ 
ἄρξαι καλῶς robs μὴ πρότερον ὀρθῶς Sovrevcarras. 
ἦ φησίν ὁ ᾿Ιλάτων, διναμόνους.) 

PLutarcyH, Moralia. Sec. 806F. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 95) 
The man who leads an army when he has never 
been a soldier leads out a hecatomb to offer 
to the foe. (Sores στρατηγεῖ μὴ στρατιώτης 
γενόμενος, | οὗτος ἑκατόμβην ἐξάγει Tots πολεμίοι.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Fr. 640K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
The man who commands efficiently must have 
obeyed others in the past, and the man who 
obeys dutifully is worthy of being some day a 
commander. (Qui bene imperat, paruerit ali- 
quando necesse est, et qui modeste paret, videtur. 
qui aliquando imperet, dignus esse.) 

Cicero, De Legibus. Bk. iti, ch. 2, sec. 5. (c 46 
B.c.) There is a Latin proverb founded on 
this passage, “Non bene imperat nisi qui 
paruerit imperio” (He does not command 
well who has not obeyed command) 

No man safely commands but he who has learned 
to obey. (Nemo secure praecipit, nisi qui bene 
obedire didicit.) 

Trowmas A Kewrrs, De Imitatione Christi. Bk 
i, ch. 20. (c. 1429) Quoted by Huweren. 
Painted Veils, p. 296. (1920) 

The common saying, “He was never good master 
that never was scholar, nor never good captain that 
never was soldier.” 

Tuomas Srarxuy, England in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. Pt. i, ch. 1. (1538) 

I think it a matter impossible. that he should 
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know how to play the mayster well, who never 
had mayster. 

STEFANO GuAz20, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 97. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Those onlye knowe well how to commaund, 
which know well howe to obaye. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iil, 
p. 98. (1574) Pettie, tr. The French say, 
“Qui ne sait obéir, ne sait commander” (He 
who does not know how to obey, does not 
know how to command). 

Who hath not serued, can not commaund. (Chi 
non ha seruito, non sa comandare.) 

JoHN FLorio, Firste Frustes, fo. 28 (1578) 

How fit is he to sway That can so well obey. 
ANDREW MarveL_, An Horatian Ode upon 
Cromwell’s Return from Ireland. (1650) 
Who best 
Can suffer, best can do; best reign, who first 
Well hath obey’d. 

Joun Mirton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk. fil, 1. 
194. (1671) 

He that cannot obey, cannot command. 

FraNKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 


4 
I think with the Romans of old, that the gen- 
eral of today should be a common soldier to- 
morrow 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Madison, 1797. 
No man can ever end with being superior who 
will not begin with being inferior. 
SYDNEY SMITH, Sketches of Moral Philosophy. 
Lecture 9. (1804) 
He had never learnt to obey, and thus was unfit 
for command. 
FrepericK Cuamier, Tom Bowling. Ch 43. 
(1841) 
Obedience alone gives the right to command. 
Emerson, Lectures and Sketches: Perpetual 
Forces. (1870) 
TO BE A GOOD RULER ONE MUST FIRST BE RULED, 
sce under RULER 
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5 
No mere man since the Fall, is able in this 
life perfectly to keep the Commandments. 
ἐν of Common Prayer: Shorter Catechism 
(1549) 


6 
Begin where we will, we are pretty sure in 
a short space to be mumbling our ten com- 
mandments. 

ΒΕ. W Emerson, Essays: Prudence (1841) 


7 
The Commandments have made as many good 
Martyrs as the Creed. 

THomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No.445S. (1732) 


8 
They have the ten commandments at their 
fingers’ ends. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sane Stick), Wise Saws 
Ch. 15. (1843) 


9 
Thy wife’s ten commandments may search 
thy five wits. 

Joun Heyvwoop, The Four PP. (ς. 1840) 
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Or else her ten commandments 
She fastens on his face. 

Unknown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1560) 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I’ld set my ten commandments in your face 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, i, 3, 144. (1593) 
Your harpy ... set his ten commandments 

upon my back. 

THomas Dexxer, Westward Hoe! Act v, s¢. 4. 

(1607) 
I'll set my ten commandments in the face o’ the 
first Joon that lays a finger on him. 

WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 30. (1814) 

I'll write the ten commandments on your face. 

Frepertck Marryat, The King’s Own. Ch. 40. 

(1830) ν 
1 
There never was at any time written a more 
excellent, complete, or compendious book of 
virtues than the Ten Commandments. 

Martin Lutner, Table-Talk. No. 268. (1569) 


2 
When one has broken the tenth command- 
ment, the others are not of much account. 


Mark Twain, Puda’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 
(1893) 


3 

{Thev] wink at the infraction of every com- 

mandment in the Decalogue, provided you 

are scrupulous to keep the eleventh, . . 

which says, “Thou shalt not be found out!” 
ἃ. J. WHyte-Mevitce, Holmby House Ch 

14. (1860) 
After all, the eleventh commandment is the only 


one that is vitally important to keep in these 
davs. 


BertHs H. Buxton, Jenny of the Prince's, iii, 
314. (1879) 

They stand in awe of but one commandment, 
“Thou shalt not be found out.” 

Dran Hore, More Memories. Ch. 12. (1894) 
Guard yourself from being found out, in order 
that you may sin freely. (D'étre pincé te garderas, 
afin de fauter librement.) 

PRINCE DE JorNvVILLE, Mémoires. (a. 1900) The 
Prince adds that this “Eleventh Command- 
ment, according to the late Lord Clarendon, 
sums up all the rest.” 

The only commandment he believed in was onc 
he wouldn't have found in the Bible—Thow shalt 
not be found out. 

Josep Sreanine, Airing in α Closed Carriage, 
p. 130. (1943) 


4 
The new and great commandment that noth- 
ing succeeds like success. 

Unknown, Pall Mall Gasette, 10 Sept., 1884. 


COMMERCE 
See also Business, Trade 


δ 

In matters of commerce the fault of the 
Dutch 

Is offering too little and asking too much. 

The French are with equal advantage content, 


——— 
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So we clap on Dutch bottoms just twenty per 
cent. 

Grorce CaNnninc, Dispatch, in cipher, to Sir 
Charles Bagot, English Ambassador at The 
Hague, 31 Jan., 1826. Original attributed to 
Andrew Marvell. See London Morning Post, 
25 May, 1904; also Notes and Queries, ser 
ix, vol. x, p. 270. A paper on the subject was 
read before the Royal Historical Society by 


ὃ Sir Harry Poland, 16 Nov., 1905. 


Generous commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain. 
Tnowson,The Seasons: Summer, ὶ. 138. (1727) 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow. 
And he returncd a friend, who came a foe. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 205. (1732) 
Commerce is the great civilizer. We exchange 
ideas when we exchange fabrics. 
R. G. Incersort, Reply to the Indianapolis 
Clergy. (c. 1890) 


Commerce is the school of cheating. (Le 
commerce est Vécole de la trompcrie.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 310. (1746) 
Honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Ouiver Go_psmitH, The Traveller, |. 92. (1764) 
Perish commerce. Let the constitution live! 
Georce Harornce, Debate, House of Com- 
mons, 22 March. 1793. 
The selfish spirit of commerce knows no country 
and feels no passion or principle but that of gain 
THomas jErresson, Letter to Larkin Smith 
1809. 


COMMON 


8 

Bright as the day and as the morning fair, 

Such Chloe is. & common as the air. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1742 


9 
Venus .. . that made her self as common as 
a barbar’s chavre. 
SrepHeN Gosson, Apologie of the Schoole o} 
Abuse, p. 66. (1579) 
It is like a barber’s chair that fits all buttocks 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ti. 2. 
17. (1598) 
Like a barber's Chair, fit for every one. 
Tromas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3218. (1732) 
Unlike some lasses, common known, 
As is a barber's chair. 
Joun Worcor (Peter Prvvar), Orson and Εἰ. 
len. (1796) 
10 
Common as get out. 
W.C. Hazurtt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 60. (1869) 
The usual American form is, “As common 
as all-get-out.” 


11 
[She is] as comuyn as the cart-wei to knaues 
and to alle. 
Writtam LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus tii, 1. 127. (1362) 
As common as the carte way. 
Unknown, Dives and Pauper, fo. t. (1493) 
Dranr, tr., Horace: Satires, sig. D6. (1566) 
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Common as Ratcliff Highway. 
Str Rocer L’EstRancE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 80. (1667) 
As common as the highway. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 90. (1678) 


Common as an old shoe. 
Mesa Marrett, Death Has a Thousand 
Doors, p. 102. (1941) 


The most common things are the most useful. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
68. (1693) 


Common as pig’s tracks. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 


p. 494. (1940) 
4 COMMUNISM 
Communism is a hateful thing. . . . But the 


communism of combined wealth and capital 
. Is not less dangerous than the commu- 
nism of oppressed poverty and toil. 
Grover CLEVELAND, Annual Message, 1888 


5 
What is a communist ?—One who has yearn- 
ings 
For equal division of unequal earnings: 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shil- 
ling. 
EseNezer Evviott, Epigram. (c. 1830) Works 
(1876), ii, 202. 
The Communist is a Socialist in a violent hurry. 
σ. W. GoucH, The Economic Consequences of 
Socialism. Ch. 1. (1926) 


Communism and religion are the two trades a 
fool may succeed at as well as the smartest 
practical man. 

E. W. Howe, /[ndignations. (1933) 


7 
The theory of Communism may be summed 
up in one sentence: Abolish all private prop- 
erty. 
Kart Marx AND Faizpricn EncELs, The Com- 
munist Manifesto. (1848) 
Parlor Bolshevism. 
THEOpORE Roosevert, in Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, June, 1918. 


COMPANION 
See also Comrade 


8 

Well am 1 acquainted with the mirror of 
companionship. (εὖ yap ἐξεπίσταμαι | ὁμιλίας 
κάτοπτρον.) 

᾿ AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 838. (458 B.C.) 


It brings comfort and encouragement to have 
companions in whatever happens. (παραμυθίαν 
φέρει τὸ κοινωνοὺς εἶναι τῶν συμφορῶ». 
Dio Curysostom, Third Discourse on King- 
ship. Sec. 103. (c. a.v. 75) 
Misery LOVES COMPANY, see under Misuny. 
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10 
Never have a companion who casts you in the 
shade. (Nunca acompanarse con quien le 
pueda deslucir. ) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
: 152. (1647) 
1 
To no man make yourself a boon companion: 
Your joy will be less, but less will be your 

grief. 

(Nulli te facias nimis sodalem: 
Gaudebis minus et minus dolebis.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xii, epig. 34. (a. Ὁ. 103) 
12 
He was made a knight-companion of the Bath, 
in the last batch, but he shall never be my 
night companion, I promise you. 

J.K.Paurtpine,The Bucktails. Act i, sc.1. (1815) 
13 
Companionship with a powerful person is 
never to be trusted. (Numquam est fidelis 
cum potente socictas.) 

PHaEpreus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 5,1. 1. (c. 25 B.c.) 


, 14 


There is no satisfaction in any good without 
a companion. (Nullius boni sine socio iucunda 
possessio est.) 

Seneca,dd Lucilium Epis. vi, sec. 4. (c. a. ἢ. 65) 
Which made Architas Tarentinus to say that if 
any might by Gods permission ascend to heaven, 
and there beholde the nature of the worlde, and 
the beautie of the starres, that sight woulde bee 
no great delight unto him, if hee had not some 
or other to whom he might impart it and tel 
what he sawe. 

STEFANO Guzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. p. 

36. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Who can enjoy alone, 
Or all enjoying, what contentment find? 

Mito, Paradise Lost. Bk. viii, 1. 365. (1667) 
The possession of no good can be delightful with- 
out a companion. 

Joun WILSON, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 72. 

(1668) 


" 1I—Companions on a Journey 


A merry companion is better than music, and 
. comes tucundus in via pro vehiculo, as 
a wagon to him that is wearied on the way. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melanckoly, 
ii, fi, vi, 4. (1621) 
A merry Companion is Musick in a Journey 
THOMAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 324. (1732) 


16 
A Man knows his Companion in a long Jour- 
ney and a little Inn. 
THomaAS ΕΠ, Gnomologia. No. 284. (1732) 
Or, in a variant, “If you want to know a 
man, travel with him.” 


17 
A witty road-mate is as good as a carriage. 
(Comes facundus in via pro vehiculo est.) 
Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.116.(c.43 B.C.) 
Usually given “comes iucundus.” 
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A pleasaunt companion is a bait in a journey. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 196. (1579) 
A merry companion is as good as a wagon. 

Joun LyLy,Woman in the Moon. Act iv.(1597) 
A merry companion is a wagon in the way. 

NICHOLAS ΒΕΕΊΟΝ, Crossing of Proverbs, ii, 8. 
(1616) 

Good company is a goud coach. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 291. (1639) 
A merry companion on the way is as good as a 
nag. 

ToRRIANO, Ptasza Universale, p. 49. (1666) 

A pleasing companion is worth a carriage. (Com- 
pafiero gracioso, vale por coche.) 

Cuarces Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 236. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. The Spaniards also 
say, “Con alegre compania se sufre la triste 
via” (With merry company the dreary way 
is endured) ; the French, “Mieulx vault amy 
en voye que denier en curroye” (Better a 
friend on the way than money in the purse). 
Sce De Lincy, Proverbes Francais. 

1 
Palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece,\.791.(1594) 

“Make short the miles With talk and smiles.” 
Good company makes the way seem shorter (as 
the Italians say). 

Izaac WALTON, Compleat Angler, p. 2. (1653) 
“Good company upon the road,” says the prov- 
erb, “is the shortest cut.” 

Οοι ρα ΜΙΤΗ͂, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 18. (1768) 
A pleasant companion is said to shorten the 
road, and I... . I always try to find the ‘comes 
iucundus’ which the facetious Publius (sic) 
Svrus savs, is as good as 2 coach itself. 

C. J. Aprertey, Nimrod’s Northern Tour, Ὁ. 
10. (1838) The Germans say, “Gefahrte 
munter kurzet die Meilen” (Lively com- 
panionship shortens the miles). 
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2 
Unknown company is proved by time. (47704 
ὅμιλον ἐξελέγχεσθαι χρόνῳ.) 
AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, Ἰ. 993. (c. 485 
B.C.) 
Better to be without company than with a com- 
rade who has a sweetheart. 
(Miex velt estre sanz compaignie 
Qu'avoir compaignon ἃ amic.) 
Henri p’Anveti, Le Lai d’Aristote, Ἰ. 507. (c. 
1250) Monrarcton, Recued des Fabkkaux, v, 
407. 


3 
Be rather a tail to lions than a head to foxes. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, iv, 20. (c. 
450) Be rather a humble member of an 
eminent company than associate with in- 
feriors. See also under Heap. 
Endeavour, as much as you can, to keep com- 
pany with people above you. 
Lorp Cresterrietp, Letters, 9 Oct., 1747. 
I love good creditable acquaintance; I love to 
be the worst of the company. 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 17 April, 1710. 
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4 
Take the tone of the company you are in. 
; Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 16 Oct., 1747 


In church with saints, in the tavern with guz- 
zlers. (Nella chiesa | coi santi ed in taverna 
coi ghiottoni.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxii, |. 15. (c. 1300) 
When neede shal! require, it shall not be amisse 
to consorte with all sortes of persons, though of 
never so base condition: which Diogenes ment to 
shew, who being asked, why he went to drinke 
at the Taverne, answered, I likewise goe to be 
powled in the Barber shop. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 193. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Two are better than one. (Melius est ergo 
duos esse simul.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iv, 9. (c. 250 B.C.) 
7 


A man, a horse, and a dog are never weary of 

each other’s company. 

WitLiaM EL.is, Compleat System of Improve- 
ment, p. 9. (1749) Quoted as a proverb 


8 
Company in Distress Makes the Sorrow less 
THomMas FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6283. (1732) 


9 

Account solitarinesse for poyson. and com- 

panie, for an Antidote, and the foundation of 
life. 

Sterano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk 1. 
p. 18. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

A man sometime hath company being by bimse]i 
. and sometime is solitary being in Company 

Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 47 See 
also under ALONE. 

To appreciate company a man must be acquainted 
with solitude. 

HvuLBERT FooTtner, Death of a Saboteur, Ὁ. 1 

(1943) 

10 

The company makes the feast. 

Hacxwoop, Good Cheer, Ὁ. 361. (1911) See 
under DINING. 


11 

We often boast that we are never dull, and 
our vanity is such that we dislike to appear 
bad company. (Nous nous vantons souvent de 
ne nous point ennuyer, et nous sommes si 
glorieux, que nous ne voulons pas nous trouver 
de mauvaise compagnie.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximces. No. 141. (1665) 


12 

For want of company welcome trumpery. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1678) 
After company welcome thrump'ry. Spoken by 
them who are not well pleas'd that you took 
not notice of them as soon as other company; 
or when people come to visit us that we care 
not for. 

as Ke.ry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (1721) 
1 


Good manners to except my Lord Mayor of 
London. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 214. (1678) 
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You should always except the present company. 
Joun O’Keerre, The London Hermit. Act 1, sc. 
2. (1793) “Present company excepted” is the 
form in which the phrase is usually quoted. 


One's too few, three too many. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 471. (1678) 
Two is company, but three is none. 

W. C. Hazritt,English Proverbs, p. 442. (1869) 
The proverb that “two is company, but three is 
none” had great weight with me just then. 

JaMES Payn, Halves. Ch. 21. (1876) 

Two’s company and three’s trumpery, my dear. 
Louisa Parr, Adam and Eve. Ch. 9. (1880) 
Two is company, three is trumpery, as the prov- 

erb says. 

Epona γάτα, Wayfaring Men. Ch. 24. (1897) 
Two's company, three’s none, that’s what I say. 

Jonn Maserierp, The Widow in the Bye 
Street. Pt. ii, st. 39. (1912) 

Two's company, three’s a chaperon. 

Puitip Moe cer, Afadame Sand. Act ii. (1917) 
The proverb is true. When you are courting, two 
is company, three is none. 

Curistle£, Patriotic Murders, p. 187. (1941) 
Four’s company, three’s a crowd. 

Πάν Donce, Death and Taxes, p. 4. (1941) 
When two make company, a third’s a crowd. 

Howe, Murder at Stone House, Ὁ. 227. (19-42) 
2 
It is an extreme evil to depart from the com- 
pany of the living before you die. (Ultimum 
malorum est e vivorum numero exire, ante- 
quam moriaris. ) 

Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi. Bk. i, ch. 5, 

sec. 5. (c. A.D. 60) 
3 
For such a scoffing prelate, hys rowme had 
bene better then his company. 

RIcHARD STANYHURST, Description of Ireland, 
p. 7. (1577) 

I had as lief have their room as their company. 
Rosert Greenet, Farewell to Folly. (1591) 
Better his roome, than company (quoth ech one). 

PHmemMon HOLanpn, tr., Plutarch’s Morals, 
645. (1603) 

She would rather haue his roome then his com- 
panie. 

Samvuect Hreron, Works, ti, 254. (1617) More, 
Brief Reply, 306. (1672) Berxkerry, Alct- 
phron, i, 113. (1732) 

Preferring his room, and declining his company. 

THOMAS FULLER, A Wounded Conscience, p. 
283. (1646) 

Let me have your room instead of your company. 

Diexens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch 10. 
(1865) 

4 
The company in which you will improve most 
will be least expensive to you. 

Greorce Wasnincton, Letter to Bushrod Wash- 
ington, 15 Jan., 1783. 


Company keeps our rind from growing too 
coarse and rough. 

Horace WaApote, Letter to George Montagu, 
22 Sept., 1765. 


II—A Man Is Known by the Company 
He Keeps 


6 

Tell me what company you keep, and I'll tell 
you what you are. (Dime con quién andas, 
decirte he quién eres. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, chs. 10, 23. 
(1615) The Portuguese say, “Dirte he que 
manhas has.” A Spanish variant is, “Dime 
con que iras, dezir te he lo que haras.” See 
Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 254. 

There is a Spanish proverb, which says very 
justly, Tell me who you live with and I will tell 
you who you are. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 Oct., 1747. 
Tell me with whom you associate and I will tell 
you who you are. (Sage mir, mit wem du um- 
gehst, so sage ich dir wer du bist.) 

GortHe, Spruche in Prosa. (1819) 

“Show me a man’s companions,” says the prov- 
erb, “and I will tell you what the man is.” 

Wiittiim Cossett, Advice to Young Men. Let- 
ter i. (1829) 


ΔΒ a man is, so is his company. 
ArTHUR Dent, The Plaine Man’s Path-way to 
Heaven, p. 312. (1601) 
You shall know the Parson by his Company. 
THoMAS SHELTON,tr.,.Don Quixote,ii, 23. (1620) 
8 
This common Proverb, Tel me with whom 
thou doest goe, and I shall know what thou 
doest. 
STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i. 
p. 57. (1574) Pettie, tr 
Tell me with whom thou goest, and I'll tell thee 
what thou doest. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 147. (1678) 


9 
That common rule that wee are alwayes taken 
for suche as those are, with whom we are con- 
versant. 
Sterano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii. 
p. 214. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


10 
If one wishes to be esteemed, one must live 
with estimable people. (Si l’on voulait étre 
estimé, il faudrait vivre avec des personnes 
estimable. ) 

La Bruvere, Les Caractéres. Ch. 2. (1688) 


11 
This minded me of the old saying, “Tell me 
thy company, and I'll tell thee thy manners.” 
Six Rocer L’EsStrance, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
151. (1667) 
“Tell me your company, and I will describe your 
manners,” is an old saying. 
Grorce Parker, Life’s Painter, 137. (1789) 


12 
You may know the man by the conversation 
he keeps. 

THomAS Snerton,tr.,.Don Quixote,ii68. (1620) 
There {s a proverb, Mrs. Joyner, “You may 
know a man by his company.” 

WinuramM Wvcuearey, Love in a Wood. Act i. 

sc. 1. (1672) 
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Men are known by their companions. 

SAMUEL Ricrarpson, Clarissa, vi, 362. (1748) 
It is a common saying that men are known by 
the company they keep. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Character, p. 65. (1871) 

A man’s mind is known by the company it keeps. 

J.R.LOWELL,My Study Windows: Pope.(1871) 
“A man is known by the company he keeps’— 
it is the motto of a prig. Little men with foot 
rules six inches long, applied their measuring 
sticks in this way to One who lived nineteen cen- 
turies ago. ‘He sits at meat with publicans and 
sinners,” they tauntingly said, assuming that his 
character was smirched thereby. 

Ersert Hunsarn, The Philistine. Vol. xii, p. 62. 

(1901) 
A man is known by the paper he pays for. 

J. A. Supp, Salt from My Alltic, p. 19. (1928) 
A lady is known by the product she endorses. 

OGDEN NASH. First Families, Move Over 1(1940) 
One is known by the type of women who muurn 

for one. 

SALLy Woop, The Murder of a Novelist, p. 145 
(1941) 

Ι have always contended that a man is best 
known by the company he keeps. 

WitriaM O'’FArRELL, Repeat Performance, Ὁ. 
149. (1942) A proverb in many languages 
The Latin is “Noscitur ex sociis’” (He is 
known by his companions), or “Magni re- 
fert quibuscum vixeris’” (ft matters much 
with whom vou have lived). The French, 
Italians, Spanish and Dutch sav, “Tell me 
the company vou keep and I'll tell you what 
vou are’; the Louisiana Creoles, “Tell me 
whom vou love, and PU tell vou what vou 
are’; the Svrians say, “With whom vou are, 
such a one sou are’: the Trish, “If bad the 
raven, his company is no better": the Japa- 
nese, "A man’s character depends on whether 
his friends are good or bad.” Finally. an 
army saving of {016 has it that “A man 
is known bv the Company he joins.” Aesop. 
as usual, has a fable Nlustrating this proverb, 
the fable of The Ass and the Purchaser A 
man desired to try an ass before buying it, 
and taking it home, placed it in the stable 
with the other asses The newcomer began 
at once to associate with the laziest: and 
greedicst ass in the place. whereupon the 
man immediately returned the ass to its 
owner, saving that it was unnecessary to test 
the animal anv further, since its character 
was evident from that of its chosen com- 
panion. The fable of The Stork and the 
Geese has the same moral. The Hindus say, 
“A lazv horse is sure to stand near the chaff 
house.” 


; IlI—Good Company 


Approach the perfumer and thou wilt be per- 
fumed. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shebuoth, fo. 47b. (ς. 
450) Another version is given in Genesis 
Rabbah, xvi, 3: “Attach thyself to honor- 
able people and men will bow to thee.” The 


English proverb is: “Keep good men com- 
pany and you shall be of the number.” An- 


other variation is: “On account of the 
teacher the pupil has eaten.” (Joma, 75b.) 
“Live with a singer if you would learn to 


sing” is stil] another. 
2 


Stav near the good. if vou can’t stay near 
the best. (Proximus esto bonis. si non potes 
optimus esse.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.C.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 


3 
Lay aside the best book whenever you can 
go into the best company; and depend upon 
it, you change for the better. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 31 May, 1752. 


4 

Ife that dies without the company of good 

men, puts not himself into a good way. 
Hersert, Jaca Prudentum. No. 993. (1640) 


5 
Consorting with the wise will make you wise 
(σοφοῖς ὁμιλῶν καὐτὸς ἐκβήσῃ σοφός.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Fr. 475. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Conversely there is another proverb, “Con- 
sorting with the bad will make vou bad” 
(κακοῖς ὁμιλῶν καὐτὸς ἐκβήσῃ κακός.) 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise: 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. (Qui 
cum sapientibus graditur, sapiens erit: amicus 
stultorum similis efficietur.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 20. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Acompanye the[e] with good people and thou 
shalt be onfe] of them; acompanye thefe] with 
badde & thou shalt be on[e] of thoos. 

λει. Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs: Seyinges of [H\Omer, fo. 23 
(1477) 

According to the prouerbe, by companying with 
the wise, a man shall learne wisedome. 
Tuomas WiLson,Arte of Rhetorique,p.5.(1560) 
Live with him who prays and you will pray; 
live with him that sings and you will sing. 
BUuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 427. (1817) 
Keep company with good men, and good men 
you'll imitate; 

Keep company with beggars, and sleep outside 
some gate. 

(Kén ‘hao jén hsio ‘hao jén; 

Ken t‘ao fan ti shui miao mén.) 

WitriaM ScarBorovuGyH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
30. (1875) 

ΓΟΥΕΑΤΥ PARTS GOOD COMPANY, see POVERTY. 


The good are those from whom to learn good. 
(ἐσθλῶν μὲν γὰρ dx’ ἐσθλά μαθήσεοι.) 

TuHeocnts, Elegy, |. 35. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Good lessons from the good. (ἐσθλῶν μὲν γὰρ Ar’ 
ἐσθλά.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 12, 

sec. 3. (c. 335 B.C.) Quoted as a proverb. 

The more closely you associate yourself with 
the good, the better. (Quam ad probos pro- 
pinquitate proxime te adiunxeris, ee optu- 
mum est.) 

PLaurus, Audularia, |. 236. (c. 200 8.c.) 
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1 
Walk in good company. (Cum bonis ambula.) 
Cato (?), Disticha:Prologus.No.6.(c.175 B.C.) 
Sit by the good, and by the good arise. 
Tuomas Wison, A Discourse upon Usurye, 
p. 359. (1572) 
Attach thyself to the good, and thou wilt become 


one of them. (Juntate a los buenos, y seras uno - 


de ellos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 32. (1615) 
The Portuguese proverb is, “Arrima-te aos 
bons, seras hum delles,” and there is another 
Spanish form, “Lledadvos 4 la compania de 
los buenos ἃ seredes uno dellos.”” Bland in 
quoting the proverb (i, 236) gives it as 
‘“‘Arimate a buenos, y seras uno dellos” (As- 
sociate with the good, etc.). 

Keep good men company, and you shall be of 
the number. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 125. (1640) 


IV—Bad Company 


2 
Naught is more evil than evil associations. 
(ἔσθ᾽ ὁμιλίας κακῆς κάκιον οὐδέν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 599. (467 
B.C.) 


3 
Keep thyself far from men of evil ways, and 
make none of them thy companion. 
Ant, Teaching. No. 17. (c. 2000 8.c.) Bupce, 
Teaching of Amen-em-apt, Ὁ. 240. 
Shun evil company. (μὴ κακοῖς ὁμίλει.) 
SoLon, Maxim. (c. 600 B.c.) See Dr1ocENes 
Laertivs, Solon, i, 60. 


4 

The company of a good man is the light of 

the soul, of an evil man the poison of life. 
ABDULLAH ANsSapl, [nvocations. (c. 1075) 


5 
He keeps his road well enough who gets rid 
of bad company. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.378.(1855) 


6 
The best remedy against an ill man, is much 
ground between both. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 153. 
(1640) The Spanish form, as cited by Ca- 
ΗΙΕΝ, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 259, is, “Con 
malo persona, el remedio: Mucha tierra en 
medio.” 


? 
It is better to sit alone than in company with 
the bad; it is better to sit with the good than 
alone. 
Monamuern, Sunnak. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 76. 
[1 is better a man... to be alone than to be 
accompanyed with euill people. 
Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 9. (1477) 
It is better to be alone then in i compante. 
Srzrano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
. 124. (1574) Young, tr. The Italian is, 
Meglio solo che male accompagnate.” 
Better be alone than in bad company. 
Jouw Cranxe, Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 291. (1639) 
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Better therefore ride alone than have a thief’s 
company. 

Futter, The Holy State: Of Company. (1642) 
Better alone than have a false friend for com- 
pany. 

WALTER Scott, The Betrothed. Ch. 14. (1825) 
Hold it as a maxim that you had better be 
alone than in mean company. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help, p. 368. (1859) 

No company is better than bad company. 

Ricnarp Foro, A Hand-book for Travellers in 

Spain. Ch. 1. (1845) 


8 

This forbids a good man to consort for any 

purpose with an evildoer. (Interdecit ne cum 

maleficio | usum bonus consociet ullius rei.) 
Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. iv,fab.10.1.20.(c.25 B.C.) 


9 
Do not taste of black-tails. (μὴ γεύεσθαι 
μελανούρων.) 

ῬΡιυτάβοη, Moralia: Education of Children. 
Sec. 12E. (c. a.p. 95) Plutarch is quoting a 
proverb. “Blacktails” are a kind of fish, 
and he is saying, “Do not spend your time 
with men of bad character.” Cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adugia, i, i, 2, with the Latin, “Ne 
gustaris quibus nigra est cauda.” Included 
by TAvVERNER in his Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 70, with the rendering, “Taste not 
of thynges that haue blacke tayles,” and 
the comment, “That is to say, medle nat 
with naughtye felowes and suche as haue 
blacke and diffamed maners.” 

One should abstein from the tast of those things 
that haue blacke tayles: That is we must not 
vse the company of those whose corrupt manners 
doe as it were make their Ivfe blacke. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His Ephoebus (Ar- 
ber), p. 148. (1579) Quoted as a saying of 
Pythagoras. 


10 
Better to be beaten than in bad company. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1670) 


11 
One may be sure that one who frequents the 
company of the wicked is as wicked as the 
others. 
Unknown, Niti Sastras (Moral Stanzas). (c. 
1250) 


V—Evil Communications Corrupt Good 


Manners 
12 


Two dry logs will set a green one on fire. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 838. (Cc. 
450) Bad company spreads infection, FRANK- 
tin, Poor Richard, 1755, says, “Two drv 
Sticks will burn a green one.” 
As a dead coale, laied to a lively, kindleth: so 
a naughty person meeting in companie with the 
good, partaketh with their conditions. 
Strerano Gwuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. 4, 
p. 44. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


13 
Ill egging (urging) makes ill begging. 
Wruriam Camper, Remains, p. 328. (1605) 
Quoted by Ray, p. 84 (1670) who explains. 
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“Evil persons by enticing and flattery, draw 
on others to be as bad as themselves.” W. G. 
Smitn, Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs, sug- 
gests that the more probable meaning of 
the saying is that the man who cannot in- 
sist on getting a dole is an unsuccessful 
beggar. 


1 
Who serveth a feloun is yvel quit. 

CHAUCER (7), tr., Romuunt of the Ruse, }. 3146. 
(c. 1400) Ray, Proverbs, p. 412, expands 
this to, “If we would avoid a mischief, we 
must not be very kind and familiar with 
an evil man,” giving it as a Hebrew proverb. 
The Germans say, “Mitgefangen, mitge- 
hangen (Caught with, hanged with). An- 
other form is, “Mitgegangen, mitgefangen, 
mitgehangen” (Going with, caught with, 
hanged with). The fact that theft is the 
crime probably referred to indicates that 
the proverb is a very old one. The Dutch say, 
“*Bad company,’ said the thief, as he went to 
the gallows between the hangman and a 
monk.” 


2 
Company makes cuckolds. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemivlogia, p. 152. (1639) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1132. (1732) 
3 
It company is that, that bringes many to 
the gallowes. (La mala compagnia i quella. 
che mena molti alla forca.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 31. (1578) 
Who sleepeth with douges, shal rise with fleas. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. See under 
Doc. 
Go with mean people and you think life is mean. 
EMERSON, Representative Afen: Plutarch (15.530) 
4 
As one reprooved him for that hee used the 
companie of lewde and naughtie persons: The 
Sunne (sayth Diogenes) shyneth and spread- 
cth its beames on uncleane places, and vet 
never defileth it selfe. And as another re- 
proched him for the like, hee answered, The 
Phisitions are all day with the sicke. and yet 
are not infected: and in trueth ill conditions 
take no holde of an honest minde. and a vertu- 
ous man waxeth not woorse for being in com- 
panie with the wicked. 
StTerFaANo Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 
p. 52. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


The proverb says, Who fights with durty foes, 

Must needs be soyl’d, admit they win or lose. 

Sm Joun Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. ii, No. 
36. (1618) 


If you wrestle with a Collier, you will get a 
Blotch. 


' Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2802.(1732) 


Keep not ill men company, lest you increase 
the number. 


Grorce Henpeat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 316. 
(1640) 
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7 

The grape gets its purple tinge from looking 
at another grape. (Uvaque conspecta livorem 
ducit ab uva.) 

JUvENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 81. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) A 
variant is, ‘‘Uva uvam videndo varia fit” 
(The grape changes its hue {ripens] by look- 
ing at another grape). The Persians say, “One 
plum gets its color by looking at another.” 

Live with a hangman, and you will never be 
rid of your cruelty; if an adulterer be your 
club-mate, he will kindle the baser passions. If 
vou would be stripped of your faults, leave far 
behind you the patterns of the faults. (Numquam 
saevitiam in tortoris contubernio pones. In- 
cendent libidines tuas adulterorum sodalicia. Si 
velis vitiis exui, longe a vitiorum exemplis re- 
cedendum est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium Epis.civ,sec.21.(c. aD. 65) 
The proverb-makers say, “If you live with a 
lame man, you will learn to limp.” (ἄν χωλῷ 
παροικήσῃς, ὑποσκάζειν μαθήσῃ.) 

PLutTarCH, Moralia: Education of Children. 
Sec. 4A. (c. a.v. 95) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, x, 73, who gives the Latin, ‘Si 
iuxta claudum habites, subclaudicare disces ἢ 

Associate with the stout and you wil! become 
stout. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shebuoth, {0.47a.(c.450) 
It is an olde Prouerbe that if one dwell the next 
doore to a cre{e]ple he will learne to hault; if 
one bee conuersant with an hipocrit, he wil soone 
endeuour to dissemble. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 131. (1579) 
As some diseases of the body are infectious, so 
the vices of the mind take from one to another, 
so that a drunkard draweth his companions to 
love wine, a Carpet knight corrupteth and ef- 
feminateth a valiant man: and so much force 
hath continual conversation, that oft times 
ayainst our wils, we imitate the vices of others. 

STEFANO Gvazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. 
p. 44. (1574) George Pettie, tr. 

It is certain that either wise bearing, or ignorant 
Carriage, is caught as men take diseases, one of 
another: therefore let men take heed of their 
company. 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV’, v, 1, 84. (1598) 
Falstaff moralizing. 

The rotten apple spoils his companion. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
Follow the owl, and she will lead thee to a 

ruined place. 

Βι ΒΟΚΗΆΚΟΤ, Arabic Proverbs. No. 65. (1817) 
He who squeezes in between the onion and the 
peel, picks up its stink. 

Burcxuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 93. 

He who goes into a mill comes out powdered. 
(Wer in die Mible geht, der wird bestaeubt.) 

Cuaries Canrer, Six Mille Proverbes, ἢ. 338. 
(1856) A German proverb. The Germans 
also say, “Wer mit Katzen jagt, der fangt 
gern Maeuse” (He who lives with cats will 
get a taste for mice). 

He who keeps company with a wolf will learn 
to howl. 
Acrrep Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 408. 
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(1869) See under Wor. There are many 
other variants. The Tamils say, “A calf that 
goes with a pig will eat excrement”; the 
Arabians, “Live with a singer and you'll 
learn to sing,” and so on. 
Near vermilion one gets stained pink. (Chin chu 
ché ἐὺ.) 
WiLuiaM ScarBoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
31. (1875) 
Near fish you'll stink. (Chin pao ché ch‘ou.) 
ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 32. 
A man who lives in a lavatory gets used to filth. 
Lron FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gasette, Ὁ. 535. 
(1940) Quoting a line from Pushkin. 


Contagion is very dangerous in a crowd. (La 
contagion est tres dangereuse en la presse. ) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 


2 
An euyl felawe is like a tree kindeled, wherof 
the one branche setteth the other afiere. 
Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 18. (1477) 


3 
One dog can defile a cistern filled with rose- 
water. 
Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
One crop of a tourd marrth a pot of potage. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
One grain of rat dung will spoil a whole pan of 
rice. (Yi li lao shu shih ta ‘huai yi kuo fan.) 
Wriitiam Scarsorovucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2699. (1875) 


4 
ΠῚ company is like a dog, who dirts those most 
whom he loves best. 

Swirt. Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


5 

Good men teach good; companionship with 
bad 

Will but corrupt the good mind that you had. 

(ἐσθλῶν μὲν yap ἀπ᾽ ἐσθλὰ διδάξεαι- ἣν δὲ κακοίσι 

σιμμίσγῃς, ἀπολεῖς καὶ τὸν ἐόντα νόον.) 


Tueocnis, Elegies. Frag. 35. (ες. 600 8.C.) 
Quoted by ΧΕΝΟΡΗΟΝ. Sym possum, 4; Mem- 
orabilia, i, 2, 20. 

He is not by nature of a bad disposition but has 
fallen into evil communications. (ὁμιλίαις xaxais.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 5508 (ες. 
375 s.c.) Plato repeats the phrase in Phae- 
drus, 250A. 

Communion with the bad corrupts good char. 
acter. (φθείρουσιν ἤθη xphoG ὁμιλίαι κακαί) 

Menanper, Thais. Frag. 218K. (c. 300 Β.ς.) 
Quoting a fragment from Euripides (1013 
Nauck). 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
(PpOelpovery ἤϑη χρηστὰ ὁμιλίαι κακαί.) 

New Testament: | Corinthians, xv, 33. (A D. 
57) Paul is quoting the phrase from Menan- 
der, which was probably already a proverb 
when Menander used it. The Vulgate ren- 
dering is, “Corrumpunt mores bonos col- 
loquia mala,” but Erasmus, who cites the 
proverb (Adagia, {, x, 74), gives the Latin 
as “Corrumpunt mores bonos, colloquia 


prava,” and notes its use by Aristotle, Tertul- 
lian, Seneca, and others. It is included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 28. with the rendering, “Naughtye com- 
munycacyons spyll good maners.” 
Just see what evil communications do. (Aspice 
quid faciant commercia.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 166. (ς. A. Ὁ. 120) 
Worthless associations engender evil manners. 

SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 301. (c. 1050) 
Gude forgie me for swearing—but evil com- 
munication corrupteth good manners. 

Water Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 30. (1821) 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners” 
... Jails, barracks, factories, do not corrupt 
by their walls, but by their condensed numbers. 

Consett, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 5. (1829) 
Evil communications corrupt good mutton. 

Grorce Witt1aM Curtis, Nile Notes of a 

Howadji. Ch. 3. ( 1851) 
The unrighteous penny corrupts the rightcous 
pound. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.§17.(18558) 
Iniquitous intercourses contaminate proper hab- 
its. 

Lorp ΑΜ Lennox, Lacon. (c. 1866) 

A disposition of such sweetness that no evil 
communications could corrupt his good manners. 

SoMERSET Maucnuim, Christmas Holiday, Ὁ. 

0 (1939) 
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6 

To liken them to your auld-warld squad, 

I must needs say comparisons are odd. 
Ropert Burns, Brigs of Ayr, 1. 177. (1786) 


7 
Purple must be compared with purple. (% 
πορφύρα παρὰ τὴν πορφυραν διακριτέα.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 74. 
(1523) The Latin is, “Purpura iuxta pur- 
puram diiudicanda.” Erasmus cites another 
one, δοῦλος πρὸ δούλου, δεσπότης πρὸ δεσπότοι' 
(A slave must be compared with a slave. 


and a master with a master) 
8 


Man. Woman, and Devil, are the three De- 
grees of Comparison. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3335.(1732) 


9 
Odyous of olde been comparisonis. 

Joun Lypcate, Debate Between the Hors, 

Shepe and Goose, 204. (c. 1430) 
Comparisons are odious. 

Joun Fortescut, De Laudibus Legum Angliae. 
Ch. 19. (1471) Grorce Gascoicne, Posies 
(1575) ΒΑΒΝΑΒΕ Ricn, Introduction to Pet- 
tie’s Petite Pallace. (1576) Donne, Elegies, 
viii. (c. 1600) Heywoon, A Woman Κι ἡ 
With Kindness, i, 2. (1607) BuRTON.Anatomy 
of Melancholy, iii, iii, i, 2. (1621) Hernert. 
Jacula Prudentum. No. 720. (1640) Swirt, 
Polite Conversation. Dial. tii. (1738) Fierp- 
Inc, Joseph Andrews, i, 16. (1742) ete., ete 

Comparisons should seeme odious. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 68. (1879) 


COMPARISON 


I dare not infer comparisons because they be 


odious. 

RosBert GREENE, The Carde of Fancie. (1587) 
Comparisons are odorous, 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 

5, 18. (1598) 
All comparisons are odious. (Toda comparacion 
es odiosa. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 23. (1615) 
The French say, “Toute comparaison est 
odieuse”; the Italians, “I paragoni son tutti 
odiosi.” 

Comparisons bee ever harsh, and most times 
odious. 

ROBERT SANDERSON, Sermons, 36. (1635) 
Not making odious comparisons.  ._ 

FuLier, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1642) 
Take heed that thou make no comparisons, and 
if any body happen to be praised for some brave 
act, or virtue, praise not another for the same 
virtue in his presence, for every comparison is 
odious. 

FRANCIS HAWKINS, Youth’s Behaviour,VI,1663. 
Thus on Comparison you see, 

In every Instance they agree. 

THOMAS Siterwan, A New Simile for the 
Ladies, 1. 77. (1732) In a note, Sheridan 
adds: “I hope none will be so uncomplaisant 
to the Ladies as to think these Comparisons 
odious.” 

We own your verses are melodious, 
But such Comparisons are odious. 
Swirt, oe to a Scandalous Poem, 1. 179. 
(1732 
Poor Satan will think the Comparison odious; 
I wish I could find him out one more com- 
modious. 

Swit, On the Irish Bishops, 1. 11. (1732) 
Comparisons are odious, because they are im- 
pertinent. . making one thing the standard 
of another which has no relation to it. 

Haziitt, Table-Talk. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1822) 
Many men... forgetting that “comparisons 
are odious,” are never happy but in detecting 
infclicities. 

S.R. Hove, Little Tour in Ircland.Ch.14.(1859) 
Nuremburg is excellent—and comparisons are 
odious; but I would give a thousand N’s for one 
τὰν of Verona. 

Henry James, Letters Vol. i, p. 32. (1872) 

1 
Comparisons make enemies of our friends. 
(ἐχθροὺς ποιοῦσι rods Pidovs al συγκρίσεις.) 

Priremon,Fahulae Incerta.Frag.17.(c.300 8.¢.) 
Comparisonis do ofttime greate grievance. 

Σ Joun Lyocate, Bachas. Bk iii, ch. 8. (c 1440) 


No man is happy but by comparison. 

Tomas Snapwet, The Virtuoso.Act 4i.(1676) 
Comparison, more than Reality, makes Men 
happy or wretched. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomolopia. No. 1133.(1732) 
It is Comparison that makes men happy or 
miserable. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 5071.(1732) 
Nothing is good or bad, but by Comparison. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gromologia. No. 3966. 


— 
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Nothing is good or ill but by comparison. 
Mrs. Frances SHERIDAN, The Discovery. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1763) 


No caparisons, miss, if you please. Caparisons 
don’t become a young woman. 
᾿ SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iv, sc. 2. (1775) 


There’s no comparing the windflower with the 
rose. (οὐδ' ἀνεμώνα πρὸς ῥόδα.) 

TuHeEocritus, [dylls. No. ν, }. 92. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Comparing the bee with the grasshopper. (τέττιγε 
τὴν μέλιτταν ovyKpivess.) 

D10GENIANUS, Adagia, i, 15. (c. A.D. 125) Quot- 
ing Lucian. Diogenianus cites many othcr 
such comparisons, among them, καρκένους 
δασύποδι συγκρίνεις (Comparing crabs with 
a hare); κώνωπα ἐλέφαντι παραβάλλειν 
(Comparing a mosquito with an elephant) , 
αὐλὸν σάλπιγγι συνκρίνεις (Comparing the 
flute with the trumpet). 

Comparing the cat with Athena. (᾿᾿Αθήνᾳ τὸν 
αἵλουρον.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, ii, 25. (c. A.D. 130) 
Hyperion to a satyr. 

Ε SHAKESPEARE, Hantlet, i, 2, 140. (1600) 


Knowing pups are like dogs and kids like 
goats, 
So used I to compare great things with small 
(Sic canibus catulos similis, sic matribus 
haedos 
noram, sic parvis componere magna sole- 
bam.) 
Vercit, Eclogues. No. i, I. 23. (37 B.c) 
If we may compare small things with great 
(Si parva licet componere magnis.) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 176. (29 B.C.) 
To compare Great things with small. 
Mirton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 922. (1667) 


COMPASSION 
᾿ See also Pity 
Compassion will cure more sins than con- 
demnation. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit. (1887) 


7 
Compassion breathes along the savage mind. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto viii, st. 106. (1820) 


8 
O'er friendless grief Compassion shall awake. 
And smile on innocence, for Mercy’s sake! 
THomas CAMPBELL, The Pleasures of Hope Pt 
ii, 1. 455. (1799) 


9 
Whaoso hath this world's good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him? (κλείσῃ τὰ σπλάγχνα.) 
New Testament: I John, iii, 17. (c. a.v. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Clauserit viscera.” 
One must tighten one’s belt over one's bowels 
of compassion. 
Trayer, Plain Case of Murder, p. 19. (1944) 
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1 
The wretched have no compassion. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letters, ii, 215. (ς. 1776) 


2 
Compassion is the fellow-feeling of the un- 
sound. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


3 
Wide and sweet and glorious as compassion. 
A. C. Swinsurneg, Dunwich. Pt. i, st. 8. (1878) 


COMPENSATION 
See also Sweet and Sour 


4 
To buy the swamp with the salt. (τὸ &os 
πρίασθαι καὶ τοὺς ἅλας.) 

AristoTLe, Art of Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 23, sec. 
15. (c. 330 B.c.) Quoted as a proverb, mean- 
ing to take the bad with the good. 

The cabbage is torn out together with the weeds. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92a. 


(c. 450) 
5 


If thou hast more water, put in more flour. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth,{o.62a.(c.450) 
To two measures of dates, one measure of stones. 
Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 79b. 
In two Cabs of dates there is one Cab of stones. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 406. (1678) 
“The meaning,” Ray explains, “is that there 
is much evil mingled with the rood which 
is found in the world.” 
Two Kabs of dates—one Kab of stones and more. 
There is no such thing as unalloyed pleasure. 
A. Conen, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, p. 35. 
(1911) The Kab is a dry measure. 


6 

If a Sickness invades a City, it turns to the 
Profit of Physicians; if a Conflagration lavs 
a great part of a City in Ashes. or a Tempest 
destroys a Navy, it helps Builders to a good 
Stroke of Work. So that Unius dispendium 
alterius est compendium [The expense of one 
13 the saving of another], as say the Latins: 
and A quelque chose malheur est Bonne 
[Sometimes bad luck is good luck], the 
French. 


NATHAN BamLey, Divers Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1721) 


7 
Night brings out stars as sorrow shows us 
truths. 
P. J. Battey, Festus: Water and Wood. (1839) 


8 
Were it not for pottery broken there would 
be no demand for new. 

J. L. Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. $77. 
(1817) Misfortunes sometimes have good 
consequences. The Spanish say, “It was for 
my good I broke mv leg”: the French, “Ill 
luck is good for somebody”; the Italians, 
“Great good is born of great evil’; the 
Arabs, “The misfortunes of some people are 
advantageous to others”; the Telugus, “The 
lady who found the ring was as glad as 
the lady who lost it was sorry.” 
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9 
When the sun sets, the moon rises; when the 
moon sets, the sun rises. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 378. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. They also say, 
“If one door shuts another will open.” 


10 
Eek whyt by blak, by shame eek worthinesse, 
Ech set by other, more for other semeth. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
642. (c. 1380) 
Ther is a lawe that says thus, 
That gif a man in a point be y-greved, 
That in another he sal be releved. 
Craccer, The Reves Tale, 1. 260. (c. 1386) 
11 


Kind day comes after night, toil after sleep. 
(Alma dies noctem sequitur somnosque la- 
bores. ) 
CoLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 38. (c. 
A.D. 600) 
12 
No corne without some chaffe. 
Ranp_e Cotcrave, Dictionary: Paille. (1611) 
See under Corn. 


13 

After Sun-shine comes a Cloud; after fair 

Weather comes foul; after Joy comes Sorrow. 

. . . The Sun shines bright after dark Clouds. 
Oswatp Dyxes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 204. 


(1709) See Sun: Sun ano RaIn. 
14 


Forever and ever it takes a pound to lift a 
pound. 
R. W. Emerson, Lectures and Biographical 
Studies: Aristocracy. (1849) 
Evermore in the world is this balance of beauty 
and disgust, magnificence and rats. 
EMERSON, Considerations by the Way. (1860) 


15 
Good for the Liver may be bad for the Spleen. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1711.(1732) 
16 
Everie commoditie, bringeth with it a dis- 
commoditie. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 29. (1574) After the unidentified early 
Latin proverb, “Omnis commoditas sua fert 
incommoda secum.” 

Every commodity hath a discommodity annexed 
unto it. 

Georce Prettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 59. (1576) 
As the Poet saith, Ther is no light without dark- 
nesse, no vertue without vice, no shadowe with- 
out a bodye, no commoditie without a discom- 
moditie. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 51. (1578) 
Every commodity hath its discommodity. 

Brian Meraancxe, Philotimus, siz. ΕἸ. (1583) 
No convenience without its inconvenience. 

WiLtiam Walker. Paroemiologia, p. 36. (1672) 
There's no inconvenience but has its convenience. 
said Betty, giving me proverb for proverb. 

Samves Ricnarpson, Clarissa, ii, 110. (1748) 
There never was a conweniency without an Il! 
conweniency. 

L. Τί Jenninas, Field Paths. Ch. 21. (1877) 
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1 
When grasshoppers are so plenty as to make 
pastures poor, gobblers grow fat. 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam Strick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 6. (1843) 

If the hide is thick on the ribs, it’s thin on the 
flanks. 

T. C. Hariwsurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 13. 


2 
So much as there is of the more, so much 
there is of the less. 
Sir Artuur Hepes, Friends in Council. Ser. ii, 
ch. 10. (1847) A Spanish proverb. 


3 
After a storm comes a calm. 
Mattrniew Henry, Commentaries: Acts, ix. 
(1710) See under Storm. 
After a typhoon there are pears to gather up. 
δ, G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 380.(1938) 


4 
Every path hath a puddle. 
GrEorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 217. 
(1640) Sce under PATH. 


The longer forenoone, the shorter after noone. 
_ Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 


© 

Give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness. (Darem eis coronam 
pro cinere, oleum gaudii pro luctu, pallium 
laudis pro spiritu moeroris. ) 

: Old Testament: Isaiah, ἱχὶ, 3. (c. 900 B.C.) 


After a flowe, an ebbe folweth ay. 
Joun Lypcate, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 2013. (c. 
1420) Sec under Tine. 


The foule Toade hath a faire stone in his 
head, the fine golde is found in the filthy earth: 
the sweet kernell lyeth in the hard shell. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
Achilles speare could as wel heale as hurt, the 
scorpion though he sting, yet he stints the paine, 
though the hearb Nerius poyson the Sheepe, yet 
is a remedy to man against poyson, though I 
have infected some by example, yet I hope I shall 
comfort many by repentaunce. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, Ὁ. 107. 
Earth bringeth forth as well Endiue to delight 
the peop!e, as Hemlocke to endaunger the patient, 
as wel the Rose to distil, as the Nettle to sting, 
as wel the Bee to giue Hunny, as the Spyder to 
yeeld poyson. 

Joun Lyiy, Enphues, p. 107. 
Daunger and delight growe both vppon one stalke, 
the Rose and the Canker in one bud, white and 
blacke are commonly in one border. 
: Joun Lyiy, Euphues and His England, p. 226. 


No way so smooth but it has some rub. 
Samurr Parmer, Aforal Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 364. (1710) 
There will be rubs in the smoothest road. 
Water Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 16. (1821) 
Take the rough with the smooth. 
Bernarp Suaw, Sirs. Warren's Profession. Act 
i. (1893) See under RouGHNesss. 
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10 

I see & I sigh, and sorow to see, that there 
is no clothe so fine but moathes will eate it, 
no yron so harde but rust will fret it, no wood 
so sounde but wormes will putrifie it, no met- 
tall so course but fire will purifie it, nor no 
Maide so free but love will bring her into 
thraldome and bondage. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Cephuus and 
Procris, Ὁ. 188. (1576) Α succession of 
proverbs. On p. 23 (Hartman, ed.), Pettie 
has: “The Moath which most of all eateth 
the best cloath.” See under Morn for other 
examples. The iron simile is drawn from 
Erasmus. See under Iron. The one referring 
to wood seems to be original with Pettie. 
Lyly copied it in his Euphues, p. 58. 


11 
Ther was neuer ioye withoute sorowe, nor 
neuer light without derkenesse, nor neuer rest 
withoute labour, nor assemble withoute de- 
parting. 

Ear_L Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
"ἢ Philosophirs, fo. 51. (1477) Quoting Socrates 


Wherever there is a rose there is a thorn, with 
wine is intoxication, a serpent is coiled over 
a treasure, and where there are royal pearls 
there are also devouring monsters. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
Who would have friends a foe’s hate must sus- 

tain; 
Linked are snakes, gold; thorns, flowers; ioy, 
pain. 

Sapl, Gulistan, vii, 19. (c. 1258) Eastwick. tr. 
Vnder the Cristal yse, is the daungerous myre; 
within the wrought wall, is the cursed serpent 
nourished: within the white tooth, doth the im- 
portune woorme fret. 

Jonn Frorio, Firste Frustes, fo. 85. (1578) 

Quoting Antonio Guevara. 


Day follows on the murkiest night, and, when 
the time comes, the latest fruits will ripen 
(Tag wird es auf die dickste Nacht, und, 
kommt die Zeit, so reifen auch die spat'sten 
Friichte. ) 

SCHILLER, Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Act iii. 


sc. 2. (1800) 
14 


There is no evil without its compensation 
(Nullum sine auctoramento malum est.) 
Seneca, Ad Luctlium. Epis. Ixix, sec. 4. (c. a D 


65) Quoted by Montaicne, Essays, ii, 20. 
15 


Them ez wants, must choose. 
Them ez hez, must lose. 
Them ez knows, won’t blab. 
Them ez guesses, will gab. 
Them ez borrows, sorrows. 
Them ez lends, spends. 

Them ez gives, lives. 

Them ez keeps dark. is deep. 
Them ez kin earn, kin keep. 
Them ez aims, hits. 
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Them ez hez, gits. 
Them ez waits, win. 
Them ez will, kin. 
Epwarp RowLanp S1tL, A Baker’s Duzsen Uv 
Wize Saws. (1880) 


1 
All larks must grow a crest. (πάσαις κορυδαλλέσι 
χρὴ λόφον ἐγγενέσθαι.) 

SIMON IDES, Fragments. Frag. 68, Bergk, iti, 
418. (c. 650 B.c.) As quoted by PLUTARCH, 
M oralia, 809B. That is, there is a drawback 
in everything, every sweet has its sour, or, 
as Plutarch goes on to say, “Every public 
career bears its crop of enmities.” 

Where there’s a teat, there’s a tumor. (Ubi uber, 
ibi tuber.) 

Apueius, Florida, 359. (c. a.p. 150) One of 
the “purple passages” preserved by Apuleius 
himself from a series of his lectures on 
philosophy. 

No weale without woe. 

Joun Frorio, First Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) A 
variation is, ‘No joy without alloy,” or “No 
joy without annoy.” See under Joy AND 
Sorrow. The French say, “Nul vie sans 
peine” (No life without pain); the Danes 
say, “Every day has its night, and every 
weal its woe.” 

As therefore the sweetest Rose hath his prickell, 
the finest veluct his bracke, the fairest flower 
his branne, so the sharpest wit hath his wanton 
will, and the holiest head his wicked way. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 33.( 1579) 

Every medal has its reverse. (Ogni medaglia ha 
il suo rovescio.) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (1595) 

Quoting an Italian proverb. See under MEDAL. 
No gold without some dross. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Or. (1611) 
Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 62. has, “No silver 
without his dross”; DicKENs, Our Mutual 
Friend, bk. ii, ch. 7, “There’s no gold with- 
out its alloy.” 

Every light has its shadow. 

Unknown, Politcuphuia, p. 262. (1669) 
Every gap has its bush. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 254. (1678) 
Every Bean hath its Black. 

Oswato Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 103. 
(1709) “No Man was ever yet born of 
Woman without some Imperfections,” Dykes 
comments. “It is as natural for all Men to 
offend sometimes, as it is for every Bean 
to have a black Eye.” 

There was never a good town but had a mire 
at one end of it. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 312. (1721) 
“The deficiency and unsatisfactoriness of 
every created being,” Kelly comments, “has 
given occasion to this, and many other 
proverbs.” 

No Garden without its Weeds. 

Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 
(1732) See under GArven. 

No wood without bark. 
Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741, 
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No by-path without its pitfall. (No hay atajo 
sin trabajo.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 226. (1856) A Spanish proverb. A similar 
one is, “Quien deja cl camino real por le 
vereda, piensa atajar, y rodca” (He who 
leaves the highway for the byway, thinks 
to shorten his road, but makes it longer). 

No wheat without chaff. (Non est triticum sine 
paleis.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, τ. 276. 
(1869) Cotcrive, Dictionary: Paille, has, 
“No corne without some chaffe.” See under 
Corx. There are many variations: ‘No 
house without mouse’; “No throne without 
thorn”; and so on. The Dutch say, “Geen 
huis of τ᾽ heeft zijn kruis” (No house but has 
its cross). Brapy, Vuricties of Literature, 
p. 37, notes another: “Every gran hath its 
bran.” 

In every pomegranate a decayed pip is to be 
found. (Omni malo punico inest granum putre.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 306. 
(1869) “Even the sun has its spots.” 

No land without stones, Or meat without bones. 

A. B. Curaces, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 120. 

You may kill the wasp but he leaves his sting 
behind. 

ALEXINA OciLvig, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 

HONEY IS SWEET BUT THE BEE STINGS, see under 
BEE. 

EVERY GAIN HAS ITS Loss, see GAIN AND Loss 

EVERY GOOD HAS ITS EVIL, see Goon ann Evn. 

EVERY JOY HAS ITS SORROW, See JoY AND SORROW 

EVERY PLEASURE HAS ITS PAIN, see PAIN AND 
PLEASURE. 

EVERY ROSE HAS ITS THORN, see ROSE AND THORN. 

aa SWEET HAS ITS SOUR, S¢¢ SWEET AND Sour. 


When a thing brings many advantages, it is 
only fair to put up with its disadvantages. 
(Multa ex quo fuerint commoda, cius incom. 
moda aequomst ferre.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 840. (165 B.C.) 
at will eat the kernel of the nut must break the 

ell. 

Jonn Grance, The Golden A phroditis. (1577) 
He who wishes a fire must put up with the 
smoke. (Chi vuol fuoco, ha da patir i} fumo.) 

Crarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 192. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
Germans and French have the same: “Wer 
Feuer haben will, muss den Rauch leiden”: 
“Qui veut du feu, supporte le fumée.” 

He that would have eggs must endure the cackling 
of hens. 

Jous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 120. (1670) 
James Kerry. Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 223 
gives a variant, “1 would not have vour 
cackling for your egg. I would not have your 
trouble and noisc for all the advantage you 
bring me.” 


It is never so cold but it melts somewhere 
. It is always melting and freezing at the 
same time when icicles are formed. 
H. Ὁ Tuoreav. Winter, 24 Dec., 1850. 


COMPETITION 


Under the coarsest rind the sweetest meat. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Early Spring in Massachusetts, 
28 March, 1856. 
Between the hard crust of the lobster is found 
a delectable and luscious food. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Between Rounds. 
(1906) 


1 
Every balance hath its counterpoise. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 53. (1666) 
Every Scale hath its Counterpoise. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1458.(1732) 


2 

One plucked, another fills its room 

And burgeons with like precious bloom. 

(Primo avolso non deficit alter 

aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. ) 
VerGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 143. (19 B.C.) 


3 
There’s no deepe Valley, but neere some great 
Hill. 
JOHN Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
ili, sc. 5. (1614) See under MOUNTAIN. 


4 
After drogt commyth rayne. 
Wricut ano Hatriwree, eds. Reliquiae An- 
tiquae, i, 323. (c. 1450) 
After a drought there fallyth a showre of rayne. 
Joun Sxerton, Afagnyfycence, 1. 12. (1529) 


5 
The hurtful ne’er without some good was bom: 
The stones that mar the hill will grind the corn. 
Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). Pt ii. 
Bk. iii. Moral Lessons. (c. 600 8.c.) Legge, tr. 


6 
Every white will have its black 
And every sweet its sour. 
Unknown, Str Cauline. (c. 1450) See under 
SWEET AND SOUR. 


COMPETITION 
: See also Rivalry 
By competition the total amount of the sup- 
ply is increased, and by increase of the sup- 
ply a competition in the sale ensues. and this 
enables the consumer to buy at lower rates. 
Of all human powers operating on the affairs 
of mankind, none is greater than that of com- 
petition. 
Henry Cray, Speech, U.S. Senate, 2 Feb., 1832. 


The battle of competition is fought by cheapening 
of commodities. 


Kart Marx, Capital. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1867) 


8 
Thou shalt not covet: but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition. 

A. H. Crovuon, The Latest Decalogue. (1849) 


9 
Never compete. Every competition damages 
the reputation. (Nunca competir. Toda pre- 
tension con oposicion dana el crédito. ) 
Bacrasar Gracian, Ordculo Manual, Maxim 
114. (1647) 
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10 
The only competition worthy a wise man is 
with himself. 
Mrs. ANNA Jameson, Memoirs and Essays: 
Washington Allston. (1846) 
11 
Competition is as wholesome in religion as in 
commerce. 
W.S. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Mar- 
lin and Jack. (c. 1825) 
Industry can be saved only by itself; competition 
is its life. (L’industrie ne peut étre sauvée que par 
elle-méme; la concurrence est sa vie.) 
Barzac, The Country Doctor. Ch. 1. (1833) 
Competition is the life and soul of business. 
V. 5. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 442. (1903) 
Competition is the life of cocottes. 
James HuneKer, Painted Veils, Ὁ. 235. (1920) 
CoMPETITION MAKES A HORSE-RACE, See under 
Horse. 


COMPLAINT 
12 


A good complaint is better than a wrong pay- 
ment. (Mas vale buena queja que mala paga. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii. ch. 7. (1615) 
It is better to complain to some purvose, 
than to lose vour money by paying it 
wrongly. 
13 
He gan to grucche and blamed it a lyte. 
CHAUcer, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 9. (c. 1386) 


14 
He just got into that habit of bellyaching 
around. 

Jaxe Farstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 97. (1938) 

15 
A tarrowing [complaining] bairn was never 
fat. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (c 
1595) “Grumbling makes the loaf no larger”; 
“Growling will not make the kettle boil” 

16 
Ife that always complains, is never pitied. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2038.(1732> 
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Never complain. (Nunca quejarse. ) 
BaLTasar Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
129. (1647) 
18 
All complain. 
HEersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 752. (1640) 


19 
Still whining? I'll see that you have something 
to whine over. (Etiamnum ploras? iam cu- 
rabo, fatum tuum plores.) 
Petronivs, Satyricon, Sec. 75. (ες. a. Ὁ. 60) 
Heraclitus the whiner. (Heraclitus le pleurart.) 
Rasrrals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1548) 
A achwyno heb achos; gwneler achos iddo. (A 
complainer without cause, give him cause to 
complain.) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1743. 
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1 
To complain about anything is a crime in a 
plebeian. (Palam mutire plebio piaculum est.) 
Puagprus, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 25. (c. 25 B.c.) 
What boots complaint, when there’s no remedy ? 
Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act i, sc. 
4. (c. 1589) 


COMPLIMENT 
See also Fiattery, Praise 


2 
Compliments cost nothing, yet many pay dear 
for them. 

THoMAS Futcer, Gromologia. No. 1135.(1732) 
Compliments cost nothing, but may be dearly 
bought. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 223. (1902) 


3 

A compliment is usually accompanied with a 
bow, as if to beg pardon for paying it. 

: J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


We sometimes make use of envenomed com- 
pliments which reveal by contrast in the ob- 
Jects of our eulogy faults we dare not expose 
in any other way. (Nous choisissons souvent 
des louanges empoisonnées, qui font voir par 
contre-coup en ceux que nous louons des de- 
fauts que nous n'osons découvrir d’une autre 
sorte.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 145. (1665) 


§ 

Tedious wast of time to sit and hear 

So many hollow complements and lies. 
Mitton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk.iv,}.123.(1671) 

I have heard say that complimenting is lying. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Light coin, the tinsel clink of compliment. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. ii, 1. 41. (1847) 

The accuracy of compliment is not that of algebra. 
W. C. BRowneELL, French Traits. (1889) 


6 
One complementarie Letter asketh another. 
Tuomas Nasue, Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden, fo. S2. (1596) 
My Lord Chancellor returned the compliment 
with much civility. 
μα Tempre, Essex Papers, Ὁ. 119. (1673) 
There’s compliments γον can return, and there’s 


compliments you can’t 
MICHAEL INNES, Daffodil Affair, p. 50. (1942) 
7 


This was really a compliment to be pleased 
with—a nice little handsome pat of butter 
made up by a neat-handed Phillis of a dairy- 
maid instead of the grease fit only for cart- 
wheels which one is dosed with by the pound. 
Warrer Scort, Diary, 18 Nov., 1826. On hav- 
ing been complimented by Frances Burney. 


8 
Farewell compliment! 

SHaxrsprars, Romeo and Juliet ji,2,88.(1595) 
Manhood is melted into courtesies, valour into 


t. 
ΦΗΛΚΕΈΒΡΕΛΚΕ, Much Ado about Nothing, iv, 
1, 321. (1598) 


A LE EY Tr A DE στε; ηκαμε ες ταμενεση σκαυαςν τ Ἐν ταν ττος σττοττο ἀταῖμοτς παρταπα πσσυχτα SSRSES “παρ. ὦ πακσ πραντσανπο σα πανπεστυττυσωςινινο- -αὐ τ  —reh - 


‘Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 109. (1599) 


9 
Compliment—a thing often paid by people 


who pay nothing else. 
Horatio Smitn, The Tin Trumpet. (1836) 
Compliments fly when gentlefolk meet. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 28. (1894) 
“When quality meet compliments pass’’ is 
another form. 

Compliments pass when beggars meet. 
G. F. NortHarr, Folk Phrases, p. 12. (1894) 


10 
[They] ready Compliments supply 
On all Occasions, cut and dry, 
JONATHAN Swirt, The Furniture of a Woman’s 
Mind, 1. 13. (1727) 
Banging compliments backward and forward: it 
looked like two asses scrubbing one another, 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


11 
You play the wire-drawer with her commenda- 
tions. 
JouNn Webster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1614) 


Women are never disarmed by compliments; 
men always are. 
Oscar Wipe, An Ideal Husband. Act iii. (1895) 


13 
I heartily wish you the Compliments of the 
Season. 

Tuomas Wrovucinton, Letter, 24 Dec., 1766 


COMPROMISE 


14 

All government— indeed, every human bene- 
fit and enjoyment, every virtue and every 
prudent act—is founded on compromise and 
barter. 

EpmMunp Burke, Speech on Conciliation with 

America, 22 March, 1775. 
All virtue is a compromise. 

WirtramM Gonowtn, The Inquirer, i, i, 2. (1797) 
All great alterations in human affairs are produced 
by compromise. 

Sypney Smita, Essays: The Catholsu Oues- 

tion. (a. 1845) 
The essence of politics is compromise. 
Δ RINCAUEAY, History of England. Ch. 10. (1848) 
ἢ 
Every compromise was surrender and invited 
new demands. 

R. W. Emerson, American Civilization. (1849) 
Fverything yields. . . . The stiffest patriots fal- 
ter and compromise. 

EMERSON, The Fortune of the Republic. (1849) 
Compromise is never anything but an ignoble 
truce between the duty of a man and the terror 
of a coward. 

Pia W. Kaurrman, The Way of Peace. (c. 1920) 


A lean compromise is better than a fat law- 
suit. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See under Law. 


COMRADE 


1 
Life cannot subsist in society but by recipro- 
cal concessions. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letter to Boswell, 1766. 


2 

Man, a bear in most relations—worm and 
savage otherwise,— 

Man propounds negotiations, Man accepts the 
compromise. 

Very rarely will he squarely push the logic 
of a fact 

To its ultimate conclusion in unmitigated act. 

RvupyarD KipLinc,Femule of the Species.(1911) 


3 
Compromise makes a good umbrella but a 
poor roof. 
J. R. Lowert, Democracy. Address at Birming- 
ham, Eneland, 6 Oct., 1884. 


4 

Heaven forbids, it is true, certain gratifica- 
tions, but there are always ways and means 
of compounding such matters. (Le Ciel deé- 
fend, de vrai, certains contentements; | Mais 
on trouve avec lu: des accommodements. ) 

: Mo kre, Le Tartuffe. Act iv, sc. 5. (1664) 


[He] basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his noble ancestors achieved with 
blows. 
; SHAKLSPEARE, Richard I], ii, 1, 253. (1595) 


Is not Compromise of old a god among you? 
A.C. Swinsurne, A Word from the Psalmist. 
(1871) 


COMRADE 
See also Fellowship 


7 
A Comrade is a familiar male friend. 
WintiaMm Danepier. Voyages.Voli,ch.11.(1697) 


8 
To have eaten from the same crib. (ἐκ τῆς 
αὑτῆς φάτνης ἐδηδόκεναι.) 
Evusutus, Fragment. (c. 375 8.6.) 
We were like two kernels in one almond. 
Sani, Gulistan, Ch. v, apol. 4. (c. 1288) 
They cleave together like burs. 
Joun Hey woon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
See under Burr. 
I was comerade to the Ear] of Kildare, and slept 
both on one pillow. 
Sm Joun Harincron, Nugae Antiquae, p. 33. 
(1599) 
We were nurst upon the self-same hill. 
Joun ΜΕΤῸΝ, Lycidas, |. 23. (1637) 
We get on like a house on fire. 
Noaio Marsh, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 257. (1941) 
Like two peas in a pod. 
H. I. Piticirps, On White or Rye, Ὁ. 37. (1941) 
They just “suited each other down to the ground.” 
ΡΟ, Wren, Uniform of Glory, Ὁ. 135. (1941) 
AS GREAT AS THE DEVIL AND Dr. Foster, see wader 
Devit. 
As GREAT AS INGLE-WEAVERS, see under THICK 


No whit less dear than a brother is a comrade 
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who has an understanding heart. (ἐπεὶ οὐ μέν 
τι κασιγνήτοιο χερείων | γίγνεται ὅς κεν ἑταῖρος 
ἐὼν πεπνυμένα εἰδῇ.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 585. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Comradeship is a strangely potent tie. (τὸ 
συγγενές τοι δεινὸν ἥ θ᾽ ὁμιλία.) 

AESCHYLUS,Prometheus Bound,\.39.(c.470 B.C.) 
10 
To no man make yourself too much a com- 
rade. (Nulli te facias nimis sodalem. ) 

MartTiaL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, epig. 34. (A. Ὁ. 103) 

See also under FAasiLiaRity. 


11 
Wood burns most bright when joined with 
other wood. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. v, Apologue 10. (c. 1258) 
12 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 213. (1605) 
13 
Comrades in many ways; whence the saw, 
‘‘Messmate before a shipmate, shipmate be- 
fore a Stranger, stranger before a dog.” 
W.H. Smytu, Sailor’s Word-Book, 478. (1867) 
] remember a sailor reciting, “A messmate before 
ἃ shipmate, a shipmate before a stranger. a 
stranger before a dog. but a dog before a soldier ™ 
W. C. Russett, Romance of a Midshtpmun. 
Ch. 14. (1898) 


CONCEIT 


See also Egotism, Self-Love, Vain-glory, 
Vanity 
14 


Conceit is the most incurable disease that is 
known to the human soul. 
Henry Warp BeEEcHer, Proverbs from Plym 
outh Pulpit. (1887) 


15 
Conceited as Old Nick. 
Water Besant, Children of Gibeon. Bk. i 
ch. 8. (1886) 


16 
He who has heard but part of the truth thinks 
no one equal to himself. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 1. (c. 400 8.C.) 
Giles tr. Quoted as a common proverb. 

He thinks himself no page's peer. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 160. (1721) 
He thinks nobody comparable to himself. 
The French say, “Il se croit le premier 
moutardier du pape” (He thinks himself the 
first mustard-maker of the pope). 

The greatest magnifving glasses in the world are 
a man’s own eyes when they look upon his own 
person, 

ALEXANDER Pope, Letter to William W ycherley, 
23 June, 1708. 

Every Sprat, now-a-days. calls itself a Herring. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1464.(1732) 

They came to shoe the horses of the Pasha; the 
beetle stretched out its lez [to be shod]. 

J. L. Burckwarpt, Arabic Proverbs, Ὁ. 58. 
(1875) Quoted by Srr ALcernon West, Ree- 
ollections. Ch. 9. (1899) 

THE FLY ON THE WHEEL, see under Fry. 
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1 
What fine lady hast thou been putting out of 
conceit with herself. 
Wruiram Concrevs, The Old Batchelour. Act 
i, ac. 4.(1687) 
Enough to put us out of conceit with such 
defenders. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Autobiography. (1788) 
Out of conceit with our lot in life. 
27 H. Newman, Parochial Sermons,iv,10.(1838) 


Every man has a right to be conceited until 


he is successful. 

BenyJaMIn ὈΣΒΒΑΕΙΙ, The Young Duke. igh 
The world tolerates conceit from those who are 
successful, but not from anybody else. 

oun BLAKE, Uncommon Sense. (c. 1850) 


Thus when we fondly flatter our desires 
Our best conceits do prove the greatest liars. 
Micwast Drayton, The Barons’ Wars. Bk. vi, 
st. 94. (1596) 


I've never pity for conceited people, because 
I think they carry their comfort about with 
them. 


Gzorcs Extor (Many Ann Evans), The Mill on 
the Floss. Ch. 5. (1860) 


δ 
Safe screened by hills on either hand 
From winter storms and summer heat, 
There lies a silly little land— 
The Country of Conceit. 
Ertemw THornzycnorr Fowizr, Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby. Ch. 13, heading. (1900) 


6 
Consait grows as natural as the hair on one’s 
head, but is longer in comin’ out. 
T. C. mw (Sam Suicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 18. (1843) 


She thinkth her farthyng good syluer. 
Joux Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt i ch. 10. (1546) 
She thinks ber farthing as good silver as an- 


James Howx11, Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 


Conceit . « » is to human character what salt 


is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet and renders: 


it endurable. 
O. W. Horses, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 1. (1858) 


9 

Conceit is the finest armour a man can wear. 

zrnomeE, Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Being Shy. (1889) 


Oe eerie cae (Ili surgebant 
cristae. ) 
Juvawar, Satives. No. iv, 1. 69. (c¢. A.D. 120) 
He ts blown up with conceit. 


However much we hear of ourselves, we 
never learn new. (Quelque bien qu’on 
nous dise de nous, on ne nous apprend rien 
de nouveau. ) 

La Rocusrovucautp, Maximes. No. 303. (1665) 


CONCEIT 


12 
Cease fancying yourself to be what you alone 
fancy yourself to be. (Desine iam tibi videri, 
quod soli tibi videris.) 

MAarTIL, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 41. (c. Α. Ὁ. 85) 


13 
Conceit . . . hath overthrowne many. 
Tuomas Mortey, Introduction to Musicke, 
p. 87. (1597) 


14 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
there is more hope of a fool than of him. 
(Vidisti hominem sapientem sibi videri? magis 
illo spem habebit insipiens.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 12. (c. 400 B.C.) 
The phrase is repeated twice in Proverbs: 
“Wiser in his own conceit” (Sapientior sibi), 
xxvi, 16; “Wise in his own conceit” (Sapiens 
sibi), XXVili, 11. 

Be not wise in your own conceits. (μὴ γίνεσθε 
φρόνιμοι wap’ ¢avrois.) 

New Testament: Romans, xii, 16. (c. Α. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Nolite esse prudentes apud 
vosmetipsos.” 

Wise and wittye in hys owne conceyte. 

Unxnown,The Monk of Evesham, p.63.(1482) 
Be not proud in youre awne consaytes. 

Mires CoverpaLe, New Testament: 
xii, 16. (1535) 

Standing to miche in our own consaightes. 

GeorceE Joye, Apology to Tindale, p. 5. (1535) 
The wise man admonisheth us, not to bee wise 
in our owne conceite, for that such wisdom is 
called divelish. 

SteFano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 93. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Standing too much in his owne conceite. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 144. (1579) 
To stand too much in mine owne conceite would 
gain me little. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 369. 
By falling down in your own conceipt, you are 
mounted higher in the opinion of all others. 

BrsHop Joun Hacket, Scrinia Reserata, i, 176 
(c. 1665) 

When Christian saw that the man was wise in 
his own conceit, he said to Hopeful whisperingly. 
There is more hope of a fool than of him 

Joun Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 
A drunkard does ... fancy himself a king in 
his own conceit. 

noe Brown, Praise of Drunkenness. (c. 
1700 


18 
Conceited goods are quickly spent. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 116. (1678) 


16 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, fii, 4, 114. (1600) 
Conceit is God’s gift to little men. 
Bauce Baaton, Conceit. (c. 1925) 


Romans, 


17 
Conceit—taking ourselves at our own valua- 
tion, generally about 50 per cent above the 
fair worth. 

Horatio ΘΜΊΤΗ, Tis Trumpet, 100. (1836) 
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1 

Who is free from self-conceit? The partridge 
sleeps with its feet upwards through fear of 
the sky falling. 

Unknown, Hitopadesa. (c. 1250) Dubois, tr. 
Take away the self-conceited and there will be 
elbow-room in the world. 

BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE, Moral and Religious 

Aphorisms, (1753) 
We can bear to be deprived of everything but 
our self-conceit. 

WictiamM Hazwitt, Characteristics. No. 421. 

(1823) 
That hateful smirk of boundless self-conceit 
Which seems to take possession of the world. 
ἈΠῸ ne Pippa Passes: Noon. Pt. ii. 
1841 


CONCLUSION 


2 

This is a short conclusioun. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 

Tale, 1. 885, (c. 1386) 

O most lame and impctent conclusion! 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 162. (1605) 

This denoted a foregene conclusion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Oth-llo, iii, 3, 428. 

A Foregone Conclusion. 
W. D. Howerts. Title of novel. (1875) 

It was almost a foregone conclusion. 
C. B. Apams. The Black Door, p. 225. (1941) 


3 
If their eves trie not conclusion. 
They will not trust a strangers true reporting. 
Ropert Crrester. Love’s 2fartvr. (1601) 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 
Let the birds fly. and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclusiens. in the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down. 
SuAKESPrare, Famlet, iii, 4, 195. (1600) 
Trv no mad conclusions, 
Thomas D'Urity, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
iii, 314. (1719) 


4 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 
Old Testament: Ecclestastes, xii, 13. (ς. 900 
B.c.) See under Gon. 
What will be the conclusion of all this? 
Ronert Botton, Comforting of Afflicted Con- 
sciences, ix, 45. (1635) 


Mak thou conclusioun. or ende. 
Jonn Wyerir, Esckiel, vii, 23. (1382) 
Drawe to a conclusyoun. 
Osnern Boxennam, Lyvys of Seyntys: Intro- 
duction. (1447) 
Warne him to make a conclucion. 
Mries Covepnare, Ecclesiastes, πὶ 14. (1835) 
I think it hich time to hasten to a conclusion. 
Rosert Boys, Occasional Reflections, p 70. 
(1665) 
We must then come to this inevitable conclusion. 
Joun Bricut. Speech: Canada, 23 March, 1865. 


CONCORD, see Discord 
CONDUCT, see Behavior, Manners 


CONFESSION 


ὲ CONFESSION 


Open confession, open penance. 
Rosert Armin, A Nest of Ninnies, Ὁ. 46. (1608) 


7 
Whatever thou hast to thy discredit, be the 
first to tell it. 
Babyloniun Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 
(c. 450) 
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May confession be a medicine to the erring. 
(Sit erranti medicina confessio.) 

Cicero, Ad O tavium. (43 B.C.) 
Open confession is good for the soul. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 270. Bonn, 
Handbook of Proverbs, p. 471. (1855) WALL- 
inc, A Corpse by Any Other Name, Ὁ. 96. 
(1943) 

Confession may be good for the soul. 

JAMES PayNn, A Grape from a Thorn. Ch. 39. 
(1881) 

Confession is good for the soul. 

Cartyn Corrin, Mazre’s Nest, p. 107. (1941) 
PrercivaAL Wipe, Design for Murder, Ὁ. 95. 
(1941) 

That’s open confession, but I don’t know that 
it does my soul δὴν good. 

ΒΕ. A. J. Watiinc. The Corpse with the Eerie 
Eye, p. 141. (1942) 


A generous Confession disarms Slander. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 126. (1732) 


10 
Confession is the first step to repentance. 
EpMUND Gayton, Festivous Notes on Don 
Quixote, p. 66. (1654) 
11 
Blame not us but the proverb, Confess and 
be hanged. 
CristopneR Mariowe, The Jew of Malta. 
Act iv, se. 2. (c. 1892) 
Confesse and be hang'd, and so he was. 
Antuony Coprey, Wits, Fittes and Fancies, 
p. 148. (1594) 
To confess and be hang’d for his labour. First to 
be hang'd. and then to confess. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 38. (1604) 
I haue confest, and shal be hanged. 
Tuomas Drexxer, If It Be Not Good, the 
Divel Is in It. (1612) 
The simple Earl was perswaded to confess. . 
and so soon after found the Proverb true, “Con- 
fess and be beheaded.” 
Trrowas FuLcer, Worthies of England, ii. 407 
(1662) 
After so simple a confession, .. . must he now 
be hang'd too to make good the proverb? 
ANDREW MarveLt, The Rekcarsal Trans posed 
Pt. i. (1672) 
Confess and be hanged is a most reverend proverb 
Watter Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 39. (1821) 
Similarly, “An evil conscience breaks many 
a man’s neck.” 


12 
They shall confess their sin which they have 
done. (Confitebuntur peccatum suum.) 

Old Testament: Numbers. v, 7. (c. 550 8.c.) 
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Confess your sins to one another. (Confitemini 


alterutrum peccata vestra.) 

THE VENERABLE BEDE, Commentary on the 
Epistle of James. (c. 725) “Sub sigilio con- 
fessionis” (Under the seal of the confes- 
sional), is a medieval Latin phrase. 


1 
I will confess: if it advantages in aught to 
own one’s faults. (Confiteor, si quid prodest 
delicta fateri.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, cleg. 4, 1. 3. (ς. 13 B.C.) 
Confession is neighebore to innocence. 
Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 
beus, Sec. 67. 
A fault confest were half amended. 
Sm ΘΟῊΝ Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. iii, No. 
25. (1618) See under Favutt. 
He's half absolved who has confessed. 
a Matrnew Prior, Alma. Canto ii, 1. 22. (1709) 


Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what's past; avoid what is to come. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 149. (1600) 
Confess thee freely of thy sin. 
‘ SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 54. (1605) 


I own the soft impeachment. 
R. B. SHerman, The Rivals. Act v, sc. 3. (1778) 


CONFIDENCE 
See also Self-Confidence, Trust 


Confident because of our caution. (ia τὴν 
εὐλάβειαν θαρραλέοι.) 

Ἐριστετι 5. Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 7. (ς. 
A.p. 100) In the first section of the same 
chapter Epictetus says, “We should do every- 
thing both cautiously and confidently at the 
same time.” 


You have no need to borrow Confidence. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5923. (1732) 


Confidence does more to make conversation 
than wit. (La confiance fournit plus ἃ la con- 
versation que l’esprit.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 421. (1665) 


7 

Confidence placed in another often compels 
confidence in return. (Habita fides ipsam 
plerumque obligat fidem. ) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxii, ch. 22, sec. 14. (c. 10 
B.C.) An expansion of the Latin proverb, 
“Fides facit fidem” (Confidence begets con- 
fidence). See also under Trust. 


8 

Confidence is wont to come slowly in matters 
of great moment. (Tarda solet magnis rcbus 
inesse fides.) 

Oviw, Heroides. Epis. xvii, 1. 130. (c. 10 9.¢.) 
Confide in you? Oh, no! you must pardon me, 
gentlemen. Youth is the season of credulity: con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom. 

Wriewsm Pitt, First Earn or Cratnam, 

Speech, House of Commons, 14 Jan., 1766. 
I see before me the statue of a celebrated minis- 
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ter who said confidence is a plant of slow growth. 
But I believe, however gradual may be the growth 
of confidence, that of credit requires still more 
time to arrive at maturity. 
BENJAMIN DisraeEi, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 9 Nov., 1867. 
9 
By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done, and great discov’ries 
made. 
Port, tr., Homer’s Iliad. Bk. x, 1. 265. (1720) 


10 
My last confidence will be like my first. (UI- 
tima talis erit quae mea prima fides.) 
ProperTivs, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 20, 1. 34. (c. 
26 B.C.) 
11 
Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out 
of joint. (Dens putridus, et pes lassus, qui 
sperat super infideli in die angustiae. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv. 10. (c. 350.8 ©.) 
12 
Confidence scarce ever returns to the mind it 
has quitted. (Fides in animum unde abut[ vix| 
umquam redit. ) 
PuBlitius Syrus Sententiae No.211.(c 43 5.6. 


13 

Lack of confidence is not the result of dif- 
ficulty: the difficulty comes from lack of con- 
fidence. (Non quia difficilia sunt, non aude- 
mus, sed quia non audemus, difficilia sunt.) 

Sexeca.dd Luciium.Epis. civ, sec.26.(c. A.D. 65) 

14 
Confidence is never secure. (Nunquam tuta 
f:des. ) 

VerciL, Aencid. Bk. iv, 1. 373. (c. 19 B.C.) 
Sometimes written, “Nusquam tuta fides” 
(Nowhere is confidence secure). “Uberrima 
fides” (The most implicit confidence) is an- 
other Latin proverbial phrase 


15 

Confidence is a thing not to be produced by 

compulsion. Men cannot be forced into trust. 
Danie. WEBSTER, Specch, U.S. Senate. (1834) 
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16 
He rattled her so That . . . a sunder they go. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 


17 
The grete Babilon, whare the confusion of 
tunges was made. 

Sir Jonn MAuNDEvILLE, Travels, vi,21.(¢. 1400) 
The first great judgement of God upon the am- 
bition of man was the confusion of tongues. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
a ing. Bk. i, ch. 6, sec. 8. (1605) 


Confusion worse confounded. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 996. (1667) 
Confusion unconfus‘d. 

Younc,Night Thoughts Night ix, }. 1117.(1745) 
My efforts, I fear, serve only to make confusion 
more confounded. 

S.H.Apoams,The Man Who Spoke Latin. (1911) 


CONGRESS 


CONGRESS 
1 


You can’t use tact with a Congressman. A 
Congressman is a hog. You must take a stick 
and hit him on the snout. 
Henry ApAMs, The Education of Henry 
Adams, quoting an unnamed member of the 


cabinet of U. 5. Grant, c. 1875. 
2 


Some statesmen go to Congress and some go 
to jail. It is the same thing, after all. 
EUCENE Fie, Tribune Primer. (1882) 


3 
After a man has been out of Congress awhile, 
people say, “You wouldn’t think that man 
had been in Congress, would you?” 

E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1926) 


4 
I have been up to see Congress and they do 
not seem to be able to do anything except 
to cat peanuts and chew tobacco, while my 
army 15 starving. 

R. E. Lee: To his son Custis, in Richmond 


(1864), referring to the Confederate Con- 
gress. 


5 

Being elected to Congress, though I am very 
grateful to our friends for having done it, has 
not pleased me as much as I expected. 


ABRAHAM LincoLn, Letter to J. F. Speed, 22 
Oct., 1846. 


6 

Reader, suppose you were an idiot. And sup- 
pose you were a member of Congress. But 
I repeat mysclt. 

Mark Twain (5. L. Crencens), Afanuscript 
Note. (c. 1882) Twain discovered that this 
quip always drew a laugh, and he used it 
in various speeches. 


Fleas can be taught nearly anything a Congress- 
man can. 


Marx Twain, What Is Man? (1917) 
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7 

Though Victory fruit of skill or fortune be, 

To conquer always is a glorious thing. 

(Fu il vincer sempre mai laudabil cosa, 

Vincasi o per fortuna o per ingegno.) 
Ariosto,Orlando Furioso.Canto xv,st. 1. (1532) 

8 


Augustus Caesar would say, “That he won- 
dered that Alexander feared he should want 
work, having no more to conquer; as if it 
were not as hard a matter to keep as to 
conquer.” 

Francis Bacon, A pophthegms. No. 125. (1625) 


9 
Woe to the vanquished. (τοῖς νενικημένοις 
ὀδύνη.) 

Brennus, leader of the Gauls and conqueror 
of Rome. (c. 390 8.c.) It was agreed that on 
the delivery of a thousand pounds of gold 
by the Romans, the Gauls should straight- 
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way depart out of the country. Oaths were 
sworn to these terms and the gold was 
brought to be weighed. But the Gauls tam- 
pered with the scales. The Romans were in- 
censed at this, but Brennus, with a mocking 
laugh, stripped off his sword, and added it, 
belt and all, to the weights. When Sulpicious 
asked, “What means this?” “What else,” 
said Brennus, “but woe to the vanquished ?” 
and the phrase passed at once into a proverb 
See PLutarcn, Lives: Camillus. Ch. xxviii. 
sec. 5. (c. A.D. 110) 
Woe to the vanquished! (Vae victis!) 

PLautTus, Pseudolus, ]. 1317. (c. 195 B.c.) This, 
of course, was the phrase which passed into 
a proverb, and not the Greek as given ὃν 
Plutarch above. It was frequently used, by 
Livy, v, xiviii, 9; FLorvus, i, xiii, 17; Festus. 
Ὁ. 372, and is cited by Erasmus, Adagza, ii, 
vi, 1, who also gives Plutarch’s explanation 
of the origin of the phrase. 

Woe to the conquering, not the conquer’d host. 

Lorn Byron, Childe Harold. Canto i, st. 25. 
(1812) 

Woe to the vanquished, Caesar. 

Bernaro SHaw, Caesar and Cleopatra. Act ii. 

(1897) 
10 
It is the right of war for conquerors to treat 
the conquered according to their pleasure 
(Ius esse belli, ut qui vicissent eis quos vi- 
cissent, quem ad modum vellent imperarent.) 

ARIOVISTUS, KING OF THE GERMANS, to Julius 
Caesar. (56 B.c.) See Carsar, De Bello Gal- 
lico. Bk. i, sec. 36. 

11 
I came, I saw, I conquered. (Veni, vidi, vici.) 

Jurius Cagsar, Letter to Amantius, announc- 
ing his victory over Pharnaces at Zela. in 
Pontus. (47 B.C.) 

Never shall the insolent barbarian say, “I came. 
I saw, I conquered.” (Ne insolens barbarus dicat 
“Veni, vidi, vici.’’) 

Lucius ANNAEUS SENECA, Swasoriae. Bk. ii. 
sec. 19. (c. A.D. 32) This is said to be the 
earliest occurrence of the phrase in litera- 
ture, written by the elder Seneca shortly be- 
fore his death. The context is: “If vou wish 
I will also give you an example of the b‘un- 
dering historian Thuscus, the same who 
charged Scaurus Mamercus with treason, 
when he declaimed this discourse [respect- 
ing an event in the reign of Xerxes]: ‘Let 
us expect that this, if nothing else, would be 
done, lest the haughty barbarian should sav. 
Veni, vidi, vici’—whereas the divine Julius 
said this many years after, when Pharnaces 
was conquered.” 

In announcing the swiftness and fierceness of 
this battle to one of his friends at Rome, Aman- 
tius, Caesar wrote three words: “Came, saw. 
conquered.” (ἦλθον, εἶδον, ἐνίκησα.) 

PrurarcH, Lives: Caesar. Ch. 50, sec. 2. (c 
A.D. 110) 

In his Pontic triumph he displayed among the 
show-pieces of the procession an inscription of 
but three words, “Veni, vidi, vici,” not indicating 
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the events of the war, as the others did, but the 
speed with which it was finished. 

Suetonius, De Vita Caesarum: Divus Julius. 
Ch. 37. (c. A.D. 120) There is no authority 
for the frequent statement that the words 
were applicd by Caesar to his expedition to 
Britain in 55 8.c., which was not speedy, 
and only partially successful. 

He it was that might rightly say, Veni, vidi, vici; 
which to annothanize in the vulgar—O base and 
obscure vulgar !—videlicet, He came, saw, and 
overcame. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 67. 
(1595) 

I may justly say, with the hook-nosed fellow of 
Rome, “I came, saw, and overcame.” 

SHAKESPEARE, || Henry IV, iv, 3, 44. (1598) 
Caesar’s thrasonical brag of “I came, saw, and 
overcame.” 

SHAKESPEARE, As Vou Like It, v, 2, 34. (1600) 

I came, I saw, God conquered. 

Joun Sostesxi, Alessage, to the Pope, with 
the Mussulman standards captured before 
Vienna, 12 Sept., 1683. 

The enemy came, was beaten, I am tired, good- 
night. 

TURENNE, announcing his victory over the 
Spaniards at Dunkirk, June 14, 1658. 

Hurrah! Prague! Suwarrow! 

St WARROW, announcing the capture of Prague, 
in 1794, to Catherine of Russia. Catherine's 
answer was, “Bravo! Field-marshal! Cath- 
erine "ἢ 

“Peccavi—I've Scinde” 
proud. 

More briefly Dalhousie wrote—“Vovi—lI’ve 
Oude.” 

: Unknown, Punch. Vol. xxx, p. 141. (1856) 


wrote Lord Ellen so 


Who yields himself conquered at fit moment, 
conquers. (Qui vinci sese patitur pro tempore, 
vincit.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.C.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loch, p. 626. 


2 
Long live he who conquers. (Viva quien 
vence. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 20. (1615) 
The French say. “Vive le vainqueur.” “Io 
triumphe!” (Hail, conqueror!) was the ad- 
dress of the populace to Roman emperors 

Most Men cry, Long live the Conqueror. 

THomas Futrter,Gnomologia No.3467 (1722) 


3 
The fame of a conqueror; a cruel fame, that 
arises from the destruction of the human 
species. 

Lorn Crestrrritip, Letiers to His Son, 30 


Sept., 1757 


4 

You [Caesar] seem to have conquered victory 

itself fin granting privileges to the con- 

quered]. (Ipsam victoriam vicisse videris. ) 
Cicero, Pro Marcello. Ch. 4, sec. 12. (46 #8 ©.) 

Mercy in power is good fortune for a people. 

(Potens misericors publica est felicitas.) 
Pus.irius Syaus,Sententiae.No.$23.(c. 43 B.C.) 
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With the same hand that he conquers he protects 


the conquered. (Qua vicit, victos protegit ille 
manu.) 

Ovio, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 2, 1. 52. (c. 13 B.C.) 
It is impossible to imagine anything which bet- 
ter becomes a ruler than mercy. (Excogitare 
nemo quicquam potcrit quod magis decorum re- 
genti sit quam clementia.) 

Seneca, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 19, sec. 1 (ς. 

A.D. 54) 
It is noble to give life to the vanquished. (Pul- 
chrum est vitam donari minori.) 

Statius, Thebaid. Bk. vi, |. 816. (c. a. Ὁ. 92) 
Clemency in victory tempers armed strength 
(Mitigat armatas victrix clementia vires.) 

Rutirivs NAMATIANUS, De Reditu Suo. Bk. i. 

}. 69. (c. A.D. 416) 

Our forefathers and ancestors of all times have 
been of this nature and disposition, that, upon 
the winning of a battle, they have chosen rather 
for a sign and memorial of their triumphs and 
victories, to erect trophies and monuments in 
the hearts of the vanquished by clemency, than 
by architecture in the lands which they have 
conquered. (Noe peres, ayeulx, ἃ ancestres de 
toute memoyre, ont esté de ce sens ἃ ceste na- 
ture; que des batailles par eulx consommecs ont 
pour signe memorial des triumphes ἃ victoires 
plus voluntiers crigé trophees ἃ monumens c¢s 
cucurs des vaincuz par grace, que es terres par 
οὐχ conquestces par architecture.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1534) 
Tigers have courage and the rugged bear, 

But man alone can, whom he conquers, spare 

Epmunp Warirr, Epistle to Aly Lord Pro. 

tector. (a. 1687) 
Humanity always becomes a conqueror. 

SHERIDAN, Pizarro. Act i, sc. 1. (1799) 


Rats and conquerors must expect no mercy 
in misfortune. 
C.C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 400. (1820) 


6 
He who resolves to die or conquer is rarely 
conquered: such noble despair perishes with 
difficulty. (Qui veut mourir ou vaincre est 
vaincu rarement: | Ce noble désespoir perit 
malaisément. ) 

Pierre Cornewm.re. Horace Act ii, sc. 1 (1640) 


7 

The vanquished never yet spake well of the 
conqueror. 

ὲ SAMUEL ΠΑΝΊΕΙ,, A Defence of Rhyme. (1602. 


They can conquer who believe they can. 
R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Cour 
age. (1870) See also under Anitity 


9 
He who has conquered is not conqueror unless 
the conquered confesses it. (Qui vicit non est 
victor nisi victus fatetur. ) 

Ennius, Annals, Frag. 485, Loeb. (c. 180 5. α.) 


10 
I have lived long enough, for I die uncon. 
quered. (Satis vixi, invictus enim morior.) 
Eramixonpas. Last words. (362 8.c.) See 
Cornecrus Nepos, Epaminondas, sec. 15. 
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1 ° 
The conqueror weeps, the conquered is ruined. 
(Flet victor, victus interiit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 24. (1523) Both sides 
suffer in war or litigation. A variant of the 
proverb, “Patitur qui vincit” (He suffers 
who conquers). 


2 
King or ass. (βασιλεὺς ἣ ὄνος.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ν, 41. (1523) That is, 
as Erasmus explains, conqueror or con- 
quered, either very high or very low (Aut 
victor, aut victus; aut ter sex, aut tres 
tali). The Latin is, “‘Rex aut asinus.” 


3 
He that will conquer, must fight, 
THOMAS FULT ER,Gnomologia. No. 2346. (1732) 
4 
Russia seems undoubtedly .. . to be carry- 
ing on a process of absorption in Persia, and 
it 1s being done by what, I think, a French 
writer has called “peaceful penetration.” 
Sik Fowarpn Grey. (Parliamentary Debates, 
18 Feb., 1903.) The earliest use of the phrase 
“peaceful penetration” which the editor has 
been able to discover. Used in The Nution in 
1913 (July 31, Ὁ. 103). In 1916 an Austral- 
ian writer. A. Ὁ. McLaren, wrote a book 
by that title, placing the phrase in quotation 
marks, with no indication of its source In 
common use «ince. 
5 
There is no such conquering weapon as the 
necessity of conquering. 
Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1062. 
(1650) 


6 

It is difficult to contend with a conqueror. 

(Contendere durum est cum victore.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 42. (35 B.c.) 

7 

Greece. the captive, made her savage victor 

captive. (Graecia capta ferum  victorem 

cepit.) 

Horace,F pistles.Bk. ii, No. i, 1. 156. (c. 15 8 α) 
Their own conquerors a conquered race keeps 
down. (Victoresque suos natio victa premit.) 

Rutmics Namatianus, De Reditu Suo. Bk. i, 

1. 398. (c. a.p. 416) Of the Jews. 
The conqueror always acquires some of the quali- 
ties of the conquered. 

Bernarp Suaw, Jilta’s Atonement: Preface. 

(1926) 
8 
Some stoop to conquer, others stoop and 
conquer. (Hwo' hsia ‘i 5, hwo’ hia‘ erh 
‘ts‘ti.) 
Lao-tsze, Tao-tch-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 61. (c. 550 p.c.) Carus, tr. 
She Stoops to Conquer. 

Otrver Gotnsmitu. Title of comedy. (1773) 
In this surrender, the National Government does 
not even stoop to conquer. 

Cirarces Sumner, Speech, U.S. Senate, 7 Jan., 

1862. 
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9 
The good fighter is not wrathful; the great- 
est conquerer does not wage war. (Shan’ chen’ 
ché pu mi; shan‘ shang ti ché pu chang.) 
Lao-T8zE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 68. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


10 
The conquering cause was pleasing to the 
gods. (Victrix causa deis placuit.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 128. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
The conqueror would rather burst a city gate 
than find it open to admit him; he would rather 
ravage the land with fire and sword (ferri popu- 
letur et igni) than overrun it without protest 
from the husbandmen. He scorns to advance ὃν 
an unguarded road or to act like a peaceful 
citizen. 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii. 1. 443. (ς. a.n. 
60) Referring to Caesar. “With Fire and 
Sword” is the title of a historical novel bv 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, published in 1890 


11 

Yield if you are opposed: by yielding you 
conquer. (Cede repugnanti: cedendo victor 
abihis. ) 

Ovip, Ars Amatoria., Bk. ii. 1. 197. (c. 1 B.c.) 
The slender shrub which is scen to bend, con- 
quers when it yields to the storm. (Sat che piegar 
si vede I] docile arboscello, Che vince allor che 
cede Dei turbini al furor.) 

Metastasio0, 71] Trionfo di Clelia, i, 8. (ς. 1730) 

See also under BENDING. 


12 
Tt is hard to conquer, but conquer you shall. 
(Male vincetis, sed vincite. ) 


Ovin, Afetamorphoses. Bk. viii, 1. 509. (a. D. 7) 
13 


Conquered. we conquer. (Victi vicimus. ) 
Prautus, Castna, 1. 510. (c. 200 B.C.) 

He is hailed a conqueror of conquerors. (Victor 

victorum cluet.) 


PLautus, Trinummus, 1. 309. (c. 194 B.C.) 
14 


He is conqueror, not conquered, who vields 
to his own people. (Non vincitur, sed vincit, 
qui cedit suis.) 

Pusiitrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 443. (c. 42 
s.c.) Another Latin proverb is, “Victor vo- 
lentes per populos dat iura” (A conqueror 
gives laws to a willing people). Curtius says, 
“Leges a victoribus dicuntur, accipiuntur a 
victis” (The laws laid down by the con- 


querors are accepted by the conquered). 
15 


To conquer is honorable, to oppress bitter, to 

forgive beautiful. (Vincere est honestum, op- 

primere acerbum, pulchrum ignoscere.) 
Pvstizius Syrus Sententiae.No. 733.(c. 43 Bc.) 


16 

Do this, and you will conquer. (Hoc fac & 
vinces, c'est a dire, Fais ainsi, & tu auras 
victoire. ) 

RaBecais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 29. (1532) 
The Greek is, ἐν τούτῳ νίκα (In this you 
shall conquer). BY THIS SIGN YOU CONQUER, 
see under Cross. 
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1 
He went forth conquering and to conquer. 
(ἐξῆλθεν νικῶν καὶ ἵνα νικήσῃ.) 
New Testament: Revelation, vi, 2. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The budgate is, “Exivit vincens ut vinceret.” 


2 
Without glory is the man conquered who is 
conquered without danger. (Sine gloria vinci, 
qui sine periculo vincitur. ) 

Seneca, De Providentia. Sec. 3. (c. A.D. 40) “To 

win without danger is to win without glory.” 

The honor of the conquest is rated by the diffi- 
culty. 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
To conquer without peril is to triumph without 
glory. (A vaincre sans péril, on triomphe sans 
gloire.) 

Corneitze, Le Cid. Act ii, sc. 2. (1636) 


3 
Which would you rather be,—a conqueror in 
the Olympic games, or the crier who proclaims 
him? (ὁ νικῶν ἣ ὁ κηρύττων.) 
THEMISTOCLES, when asked whether he would 
rather be Achilles or Homer. (c. 470 B.C.) 
See PLutarcu, Moralia, sec. 185:A. 


4 
A conqueror, like a cannon-ball, must go on. 
If he rebounds, his career is over. 

Duxe or WELLINGTON. Quoted in SaMvEL 


Rocers, Recollections, c. 1827. 
5 


I have conquered the universal conqueror. 
(Omnium victorem vixi.) 

Unknown, Inscription, on medal commemor- 
ating Diane de Poitiers, with a bas relief 
showing her trampling underfoot the God 
of Love. 

And though mine arm should conquer twenty 
worlds, 
There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. 

TuHomas Dexxker, Old Fortunatus. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1600) See also DeatH tHe LNEVITABLE. 
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6 
Quietly rested under the drums and tram- 
plings of three conquests. 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch 5. 
(1658) 


Conquest pursues where courage leads the 
way. 
SAMUEL GartH, The Dispensary. Canto iv. I. 
99. (1699) 


Conquest is the acquiring of the right of 
sovereignty by victory. 
: Tuomas Hosses,Leviathaa:Conclusion.(1651) 


If there be one principle more deeply rooted 
than any other in the mind of every Ameri- 
can, it is that we should have nothing to do 
with conquest. 


Tuomas Jervensow, Letter to William Short. 
(1791) 


10 
To joy in conquest is to joy in the foss of 
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ad 


human life. (‘Mei chi ché shi 16 shah ian.) 


Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 31. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. Or, “To re- 
joice in conquest is to rejoice in murder.” 


11 
A small conquest it is to ouerthrowe those 
that neuer resisteth. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 64. (1579) 
12 


Conquest has explored more than ever curi- 
osity has done; and the path of science has 
been commonly opened by the sword. 

ΘΥΌΝΕΥ SMITH, Table-Talk. (a. 1845) 


CONSCIENCE 

τὰ I—Conscience: What It Is 
Conscience and reputation are two things. 
Conscience is due to yourself, reputation to 
your neighbor. (Duae res sunt conscientia 
et fama. Conscientia tibi, fama proximo tuo.) 
St. AUGUSTINE. (c. A.D. 397) See Works, xxi, 
347. Chaucer quotes this in The Tale of 


a AMelibeus. Sec. 52. (c. 1387) 


Conscience, which is the sparkle of the purity 
of his first estate. 
Frixcts Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire, called Conscience. 
Greorce Wasuincton, Rules of Civility. (ce. 
1785) See Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
li, 413. 


Conscience is a thing of fictitious existence, 
supposed to occupy a seat in the mind. 
sav eneMy BENTHAM, Deontology. Ch 1 (1834) 


Conscience emphasizes the word ought. 
Josepu Cook, Boston Monday Lectures: Con- 
science. (c. 1880) 


Conscience, that good companion which forti- 
fies a man beneath the hauberk of his self- 
felt purity. (Coscienza ... la buona com- 
pagnia che I’ uom francheggia | sotto |’ osbergo 
del sentirsi pura.) 

ANTE: Inferno. Canto xxviii, |. 115. (ς. 1300) 


The moral sense. or conscience, is as much a 
part of man as his leg or arm. 
ae Jerrerson, Letter to Peter Carr, 1787 


Conscience is an instinct to judge ourselves 
in the light of moral laws. It is not a mere 
faculty; it is an instinct. 
ImMaNvuet Kant, Lecture at 
(1775) 
Conscience is instinct bred in the house. 
H. D. Thoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 


Konigeberg. 


20 
Conscience is a god to all mortals. (βροτοῖς 
ἅπασιν ἡ συνείδησις θεό.) 


Menwanper, Monostikoi. No. 564. (c. 300 B.C.) 
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Conscience is God’s presence in man. 
SwWEDENBORG, Arcana Caelestia. Sec. 4299. (c. 
1750) 


1 

The laws of conscience, which we pretend are 
born of nature, are born of custom. (Les loix 
de la conscience, que nous disons naistre de 
nature, naissent de la coustume. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 22. (1580) 
What is morality but immemorial custom? Con- 
science is the chief of conservatives. 

H. Ὁ. THuoreau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 


2 
Conscience is a heavy servitude. (Conscientia 
animi gravis est servitus. ) 

PuBLILIUsS Syrus, Sententiae.No.264.(c.43 B.C.) 
O conscience, silent torture of the soul. (O taci- 
tum tormentum animi conscientia.) 

PuBLinius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 490. 
Conscience is a cut-throat. 


Joun CrarKe, Paroemiologia, p. 66. (1639) 
3 


Conscience is the voice of the soul. (La con- 
science est le voix de l’ame.) 


J. J. Rousseau, Emile. Bk. iv. (1762) 
4 


Conscience is, in most men, an anticipation of 
the opinion of others. 

Sir Henry Tayvor,The Statesman, p.63.(1836) 
Conscience is an imitation within ourselves of 
the government without us. 

ALEXANDER Bain, The Emotions and the Will. 


(1859) 
5 


Conscience is the most changeable of guides. 
(La conscience est la plus changeante des 
regles.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 133. (1746) 


Conscience without judgment is superstition. 
BenyAMIN Wuicncote, Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms. (1753) 


1I—Conscience: Apothegms 


Conscience windy on an empty stomach. 
H.C. Bairey,The Bishop's Crime, p. 66. (1941) 


8 
There is another man within me that's angry 
with me. 
Si Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 7. (16423) 
inexorable conscience holds his court, 
With still small voice the plot of guilt alarms. 
Erasmus Darwin, Mores Concluded. (c. 1800) 
See also under Voice. 


Conscience was born when man had shed his 
fur, his tail, his pointed ears. 
Sm Riciarp Burton, The Kasidak. Pt. v, st. 
19, (1853) 


10 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 
δυὸ cee Tales: Prologue, 1. 400. 
c. 1386 


And bites too hotly of the Puritan spice. 
GeorGE CHAPMAN, Bussy d’Amboise. Act iii. 
(1604) 
He that hath a scrupulous conscience is like a 
horse that is not well weigh’d: he starts at every 
bird that flies out of the hedge. 

Joun Seven, Table-Talk: Conscience. (1689) 
Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a 

mole. 
,JOmN Keats, To Sleep. (1819) 
1 


Conscience, avaunt! Richard’s himself again! 
CoLtey Cipser, Richard Ill (alt.). Act v, sc. 3. 
(c. 1700) 


A conscience as large as a shipman’s hose. 
JouHN CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 66. (1639) 

A conscience like Coldingham common. 

ga PESEOE: Proverbs of Scotland, p. 328. (1862) 


Asking no question for conscience sake. 
(μηδὲν ἀνακρίένοντες διὰ τὴν συνείδησιν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, x, 25. (c. ἃ. ἢ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Nihil interrogantes 
propter conscientiam.” 

The fourth would return for conscience sake. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 3, 36. (1607) 

You will suffer for conscience-sake. 
Derot, The Family Instructor, i, 4. (1715) 


14 
Who sometimes make it a matter of con- 
science to spitt in the church, and at another 
time will beray the altar. 

JouHN FL Lorio, Second Frutes, p. 31. (1591) 


Some make a conscience of spitting in the Church, 
yet rob the Altar. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 652. (1640) 
Some make Conscience of wearing a Hat in the 
Church, who make none of robbing the Altar. 
coy RAT REIN Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


Conscience can't be compelled. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1144. (1732) 
Not to hear Conscience is the Way to silence it. 
ee FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3584. 


He that sinnes against his Conscience sinnes 
with a witness. 

THomas Futcer, The Holy State: Of Recrea- 
tions. (1642) 


17 

Sell not your conscience; thus are fetters 
wrought. 

What is a Slave but One who can be Bought ? 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poct’s Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. 
(1924) 


18 

Woe be to that man who shall tie himself so 
close to the letter of the law as to make ship- 
wreck of conscience, that bird in his bosom. 


BisHor Josepn HAL, Cases of Conscience. Ch. 
2. (c. 1645) 


19 
I suppose the Nonconformists value them- 
selves upon their conscience. 

ANDREW MArveELL, The Rehearsal Transposed, 


CONSCIENCE 


i, 125. (1672) A Nonconformist is a member 
of the Church of England who refuses to 
conform to its discipline and practice, or one 
who has separated from the church, a Prot- 
estant Dissenter.—0O.E.D. 
Nothing less will satisfy the Nonconformist con- 
science. 
Unxnown, London Jimes,28 Nov.,1890,p.8/6. 
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1 
The sting of conscience, like the gnawing of 
a dog at a bone, is mere foolishness. 

ΕΝ. NIETZSCHE, Human All-too-Human. Ch. 

2. (1878) 

One may so train one’s conscience that it kisses 
one when it bites. 

NiETzScHE, Beyond Good and Evil. (1886) 
He who is ridden by a conscience 
Is worried by a lot of nonscience. 

Ocvoren Naso, The Conscience. (1940) 


2 
According to the state of a man’s conscience, 
so do hope and fear on account of his deeds 
arise in his mind. (Conscia mens ut cuique 
sua est, ita concipit intra | pectora pro facto 
spemque metumque suo.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 485. (c. a. 0. 8.) 


3 
A bright guinea, like a bright sun, is very apt 
to throw light upon a case of conscience. 
J.K.Pautpinc,Tke Bucktails-Act iv, sc.1.(1815) 
The human conscience can subsist on very ques- 
tionable food. 
Bexnarp SHAW, The Doctor's Dilemma: Pref- 
ace. (1906) 


4 
Liberty of conscience is the first step to hav- 
ing a religion. 

WiuiaM Psenn, The People’s Ancient and Just 
Liberties Asserted. (1673) 

5 

The conscience is the one and only court 
which is never misled by oratorical artifices. 
(συνειδότος ὃ μόνον ἐξ ἀπάντων δικαστήριον 
τέχναις λόγων» οὐ παράγεται.) 

Puro, De Virtutibus. Sec. 206. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 40) 
No guilty man is ever acquitted at the bar of 
his ie conscience. (Iudice nemo nocens absolvi- 
tur. 

Juvenar, Satires. Sat. xiii, |. 3. (¢. a.p. 120) 
“In fero conscientiae” (Before the tribunal 
of conscience) is a Latin proverb. 

Why should not Conscience have vacation 
As well as other Courts ο᾽ the nation? 

SamvzeL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto ii, I. 
317. (1663) 

It is always Term-Time in the Court of Con- 
science. 

THomas FuLier,Gnomologia. No. 2914. (1732) 
The most miserable pettifogging in the world is 
that of a man in the court of his own conscience. 

H. W. Beecuem, Life Thoughts. (1858) 


6 
A scar on the conscience is t\e same as a 
wound. (Cicatrix conscientiae oro vulnere 


est. 
Pustmavus Syaus,Sententiae.No.132.(c. 43 3.c.) 
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O faithful conscience, delicately pure, 
How doth a little failing wound thee sore | 
(O dignitosa coscienza e netta, 

come t’ ἃ picciol fallo amaro morso!) 

Dante, Purgatorio. Canto iii, 1. 8. (c. 1310) 
The wounds sustained for the sake of conscience 
carry their own balsam with the blow. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 9. (1818) 


7 

Conscience sets a bridle on the tongue. 

(Frenos imponit linguae conscientia.) 
PusLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.226.(c.43 B.C.) 


8 
He who has no conscience has nothing. (Qui 
n’a conscience n’a rien.) 
RABELAIS, Pontagruel; Prologue de l’Auteur. 
(1534) 
He that loses his conscience has nothing left that 
is worth keeping. 
Caussin, The Holy Court. (c. 1645) As quoted 
by WALTON, The Compleat Angler. 


9 
Listen to your conscience, for you may be 
listening to God. 
J. H. Ruoapes, Jonathan’s Apothegms. Vol. ii, 
No. 51. (1942) 


10 

Conscience always has the rocking-chair, 
Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 
The first cat that was ever killed by Care. 


E. A. Rosinson, New England. (1925) See also 
under CARE. 


11 
Going through life with a conscience is like 
driving your car with the brakes on. 

Bupp ScCHULBERG, What Makes Sammy Run, 


p. 69. (1941) 
12 


Tell me, even upon thy conscience. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iii, 3, 113. (1593) 

Once a year a man may say, On his conscience 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 969. (1640) 


13 

Love is too young to know what conscience is; 

Yet who knows not conscience is born of love? 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet cli. (1609) 

14 

My conscience is my crown, 

Contented thoughts my rest; 

My heart is happy in itself; 

My bliss is in my breast. 
sere: SOUTHWELL, Content and Rick. (c 

159 


18 
Trust that man in nothing who has not a Con- 
science in everything. 


Lawrence Sterne, Tristram Shandy. Bk. Ui. 
ch. 17. (1759) 


16 
The lawiers have such chauerell consciences. 
Pitre Stusses, The Anatomie of Abuses, il, 

12. (1583) A cheverel is a kid or wild goat. 
but the word is always used in the sense of 
the full cheverel-leather, kid-leather, noted 
for its pliancy and capability of being 
stretched. 
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Their consciences are like chicurell skins, that will 
stretch euery way. 
Unxnown, Discouerte of Knights of the Poste, 
sig. Β4. (1597) 
Your soft cheveril conscience. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, ii, 3, 33. (1612) 
They have cheveril consciences that will stretch. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. 2, subs. 3. (1621) 
Cheverel consciences, which will stretch any way 
for advantage. 
THomas FuLier, Worthies of England: Wales, 
ili, 484. (1662) 
He hath a conscience like a cheverels skin. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 


As guardian of His Majesty’s conscience. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR Epwarp THuriow, Speech, 
House of Lords, 1780. See Butter, Reminis- 
cences, p. 199. 


The conscience of the dying belies their life. 
(La conscience des mourants calomnie leur 
vie. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 136. (1746) 


3 
He shot upright as the boot of conscience 
kicked him in the pants. 

JaMeES Warren, No Sleep at All, Ὁ. 38. (1941) 


IliI—The Good Conscience 


4 

Herein do I exercise myself, to have always 
a conscience void of offence toward God, 
and toward men. (ἐν τούτῳ καὶ αὐτὸς doxw 
ἀπρόσκοπον συνείδησιν ἔχειν πρὸς τὸν θεὸν καὶ 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους διὰ παντός.) 


New Testament: Acts, xxiv, 16. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vidgate is, “Sine offendiculo conscien- 
tiam habere ad Deum, et ad homines.” 


A good conscience is a continual feast. 
Ronert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, mem. ffi, sec. 7. (1621) Quoting 
Boethius. Howe rt, Familiar Letters, sec. 9, 
let. 22. (1645) 
A good Conscience is the best Divinity. 
Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 141. (1732) 
A good conscience is a continual Christmas. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard's Almanack, 1741. 


8 
A man that will enjoy a quiet conscience 
must lead a quiet life. 

δῦ CHEstTerFrecp, Letters, 24 April, 1741. 


7 
Be this our wall of bronze, to have no guilt at 
a (Hic murus aeneus esto, | nil conscrire 
sibi 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 60. (20 B.¢.) 
A healthy conscience is like a of bronee. 
(Murus aheneus conscientia sana.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. fi, cent. x, No. 25. 
(1523) An English variant is, aA clear con- 
science is like a coat of mail.” 
A cleere conscience ‘ts a sure card. 
Jonw Lyty, Ruphues and His England, Ὁ. 207. 
(1880) Also, Hower. Proverbs. Ὁ. 3. (1689) 
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A cleere conscience needeth no excuse, nor fear- 
eth any accusation. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 256. 
(1580) See also ander INNOCENCE. 
A clear Conscience laughs at false Accusations. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 42. (1732) 
A clear conscience can bear any trouble. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 40. 
Keep Conscience clear, then never fear. 
FraNKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
Men whose consciences are clear 
Of a knock at midnight have no fear. 
(Wei jén pu tso k‘uei hsin shih 
pan yeh ch‘iao mén hsin pu ching.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1640. (1875) 


8 
O that I were as happy as my conscience is 
clear! (Tam felix utinam quam pectore candi- 
dus essem.) 

Ov, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv. epis. 14, 1. 43. (a. Ὁ. 13) 


9 
A good conscience invents no glib excuses. 
(Conscientia animi nullas invenit linguae 
preces. ) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 115. (c. 43 
B.c.) Friedrich takes conscientia as “a bad 
conscience” and reads nimias. 


10 

The glory of a good man is the testimony of 

a good conscience. Have a good conscience. 

and thou shalt ever have gladness. (Gloria 

boni hominis, testimonium bonae conscientiae. 

Habe bonam conscientiam: et habebis semper 

laetitiam. ) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christ?. Bk. 

ii, ch. 6. (ες. 1420) Paraphrasing ἢ Corin- 
thians, i, 12. 


11 
What better bed than conscience good, to 
pass the night with sleep. 

Tuomas Tusser, Posies for Thine Own Bed- 

Chamber. (1573) 
It is quieter sleeping in a good conscience, then 
a whole skin. 
Sm THomas Oversury, Forren Newes: Newes 
from My Lodging. (1613) 
A safe conscience makes a sound sleep. 

James KE LLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1721) 

“And doubtless,” Kelly adds, “a bad con- 
science wil] have a contrary effect.” 
A quiet conscience causes a quiet sleep. 

THomas Fuirer, Gnomologia. No. 374. (1732) 
A quiet Conscience sleeps in Thunder. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 375. 

A quiet conscience sleeps in thunder, 
But rest and guilt live far asunder. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1747. 
Preserve a clear conscience, and sleep without 
fear in the desert. 

Burcenarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 125. (1817) 
That sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ a gude 
conscience 


Jonn Wnison.Nocies Ambrosianae. (1827) See 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Apr., 1827, p. 476. 
A good conscience makes an easy couch. 
. E. στε. Proverb Lore. Ὁ. 216. (1902) The 
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Germans say, “Gut Gewissen ist ein sanftes 
Ruhekissen” (A good conscience is a soft 
pillow) ; the French “There is no pillow so 
soft as a clear conscience.” 


IV—The Guilty Conscience 
See also Remorse 


1 A burthen’d conscience 
Will never need a Ξ 
BEAUMONT AND ΕἸΕΊΓΗΕΒ, The Lawes of 
Candy. Act v, sc. 1. (c. 1615) 
An evil Conscience breaks many a Man’s Neck. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnromologia. No. 602. (1732) 
See CONFESS AND BE HANGED. 
The disease of an evil conscience is beyond the 
practice of all the physicians of all the countrics 
in the world. 
ὯΙ. E. GLapstone, Speeck, at Plumstead, 1878. 


2 
An ill Conscience can never hope well. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 621. (1732) 


There is no sting to the worm of conscience. 
Tomas Lopce, Rosulynde. (1590) 

The worm of conscience shall begnaw thy soul. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 222. (1592) 

Those whom God forsakes, the devil . . . perse- 

cutes with that worm of conscience, as he did 

Judas, Saul, and others. The poets call it 

Nemesis. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. 2, subs. 3. (1621) 
The worm of conscience consorts with the owl. 
᾿ aes der Gewissenswurm schwarmt mit der 

ule. 
Scuitter, Kabale und Liebe. Act v, sc. 1. (c. 


ἢ 1784) Or “wakes and watches with the owl.” 


There is .. . 
guilt. 
Tsromas Looce, Rosalynde. (1590) 
No hell to a bad conscience. 
Joun Crowne, The Ambitious Statesman. Act 
v, x. 3. (1679) 
There is no hell like a troubled conscience. 
UNKNowN, The Connoisseur. No. 28. (1754) 
Conscience, the bosom-hell of guilty man! 
James Montcomery, Pelican Island. Canto v, 
L127. (1827) 


5 
A bad conscience is a kind of illness, in the 
sense that pregnancy is an illness. 
F. W. Nierzscue, The Genealogy of Morals. 
Ch. 2. (1887) 


6 
There is nothing more wretched than the 
mind of a man conscious of guilt. (Nihil est 
miserius quam animus hominis conscius.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. $44. (c. 220 B.c.) 
No curse is more severe than a bad conscience. 
(Nullum maledictum esse gravius conscientia.) 
Paagpoagvs (?), New Fables. No. 25. (c. 25 8.c.) 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour. 
Smaxesprarz, Richard Il, v, 6, 41. (1595) 
The guyltie conscience thinkes what as is sayd, 
Is alwayes spoken himselfe to vpbrayde. 
Unxznown, Servingmans Comfort. (1598) 


no hell to a minde toucht with 


CONSCIENCE 


A guilty conscience feels continual fear. 
MicuHaEL Drayton, The Owle. (1604) 
The guilty conscience fears, when there’s no fear. 
Row.ann Warkyns, Flamma Sine Fumo: The 
Righteous Is Confidant as a Lion. (c. 1662) 
A guilty Conscience never thinketh it self safe. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 208. (1732) 
THE GUILTY FLEE, see under GUILT. 
EACH BUSH AN OFFICER, see under BUSH. 


7 
Even without a law conscience punishes. 
(Etiam sine lege poena est conscientia.) 
PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 194. (c. 43 
B.c.) A variation of the Greek proverb, ἡ 
συνείδησις τὴν ψυχὴν πλήτει (Conscience 
chastises the soul). 
If thou injurest conscience, it will have its re- 
venge on thee. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richurd’s Almanack, 1739. 


8 
Conscience is a thousand witnesses. (Con- 
scientia mille testes.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. v, ch 
xi, sec. 41. (c. a.b. 80) Quintilian is quoting 
a proverb, and is himself quoted by Eras- 
Mus, Adugia, i, x, 91. Taverner (fo. 29) 
translates it, and comments, “Nothynge so 
much accuseth a man as his owne con- 
science.” 
Conscience serueth in stead of a thousand wit- 
nesses. (La conscientia serue per mille testi- 
monii.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
A guilty conscience is a thousand witnesses. 
Ropert Greene, Philomela. (1592) 
Conscience is witness enough, 
Joun Crarke, Puroemiologia, Ὁ. 66. (1639) 


9 
Bad deeds are lashed by the whip of con- 
science. (Mala facinora conscientia flagellari. ) 
Seneca, Ad Luciltum. Epis. xcvii, sec. 15. (c. 
A.D. 64) Quoting Epicurus. The Germans 
say, “Bos Gewissen, boser Gast, Weder Ruhe. 
weder Rast” (Bad conscience, a worse guest, 
neither rest nor peace). 


10 
She felt the terrors of her own conscience. 
Sm Prue Swoxery, Arcadia Bk.ii,p.121.(1580) 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], v, 3, 193. (1592) 
It is an old saying, a guilty conscience necds no 
accuser. 
Unknown, Life and Adventures of Mut. 
Bishop, p. 106. (1744) 
Conscience is a self-accuser. 
Joun Truster, Proverbs in Verse, Ὁ. 112. (ς. 
1800) 


ba V—The Coward Conacience 
Conscience turns a man into a coward. (ἢ 
σύνεσις αὐτὸν δειλότατον εἶναι ποεῖ.) 
MeENANDER, Frag. 632K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Guilty consciences ever make people cowards. 
ΒΙΌΡΑΙ, Fables: The Prince and the Minister. 
(c, 300 2.¢.) 


CONSERVATISM 


O the cowardice of a guilty conscience! 

Sir Parr Siwney, Arcadia. ΒΚ. ii. (ς. 1580) 
I'll not meddle with it [conscience]: ... it 
makes ἃ man a coward. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 4, 137. (1592) 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
SsaxgsprarE, Richard Ill, v, 3, 179. (1592) 

Conscience does make cowards of us all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Haslet, iii, 1, 83. (1600) Oscar 

Wipe, Picture of Dorian Gray, ch. 8, twists 
this to, “Conscience makes egoists of us all.” 
There is no coward to an ill conscience. 
THomas PowELL, Tom of Ali Trades, Ὁ. 161. 
(1631) 
Guilty consciences make men cowards. 
Sm Joun Vansruca, The Provok’d Wife, Act 
v, 8c. 6. (1697) 
Conscience makes cowards of us all, Whittaker. 
H. G. Weizs, You Can’t Be too Careful, Ὁ. 
69. (1942) 


Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. 
: SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], v, 3, 309. (1592) 


Conscience and cowardice are really the same 
things. 
Oscar Wi pe, Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 1. 
(1891) 


CONSERVATISM 
See also Party: Tory 


Conservalive, A statesman who is enamored 
of existing evils, as distinguished from the 
Liberal, who wishes to replace them with 
others. 

P ΑΜΒΒΟΒΕ Bierce,The Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 


If we glance into that Assembly-Hall of 
theirs, ... rudiments of Parties disclose 
themselves. There is a Right Side (Coté 
Droit), a Left Side (Coté Gauche); sitting 
on M. le President's right hand, or on his 
left. The Coté Droit conservative; the Coté 
Gauche destructive. 
Tromas Cartyre, The French Revolution. Vol. 
i, bk. vi, ch. 2. (1837) Referring to the French 
Constituent Assembly, of July, 1789. The 
first use of “left” as applied to persons of 
advanced or reform views. “Right,” as ap- 
een to conservatives, goes much farther 
ck, to Shakespeare, in fact, for in Corio- 
lanus, ti, 1, 26, Menenius, who describes him- 
self as a “humorous patrician,” asks of the 
two tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus: “Do you 
know how you are censured here in the city, 
I mean by us οὐ the right-hand file?" and 
adds that the “right-hand file,” that is, the 
conservatives, find them fools, “ambitious 
for poor knaves’ caps and legs.” 


We have a maxim in the House of Commons, 

and written on the walls of our house, that 

ald BA dy are the safest and surest ways.’ 
warp Coxe, Speech, 8 May, 1628. 
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It seems to me a barren thing, this Conserva- 
tism—an unhappy cross-breed, the mule of 

politics that engenders nothing. 

᾿ BENJAMIN DisrakEL1, Coningsby. Ch. 5. (1844) 


The courtiers who surround him have for- 
gotten nothing and learned nothing. (Les 
courtisans qui !’entourent n’ont rien oublié 
et n’ont rien appris. ) 

MarEcHAL CHARLES Francois Dumorrez, re- 
ferring to Louis XVIII, at the time of the 
Declaration of Verona, Sept., 1795. 

They have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
(Is n’ont rien appris, ni rien oublié.) 

CHARLES-MAURICE DE TALLEYRAND-PERICORD, 
referring to the courtiers who returned to 
France at the time of the Bourbon restora- 
tion, which placed Louis XVIII on the throne. 
The attribution fs by the Chevalier de Panat, 
in a letter to Mallet du Pan, Jan., 1796, the 
exact phrase being, “Personne n'est corrige, 
personne n’a su ni rien oublier ni rien ap- 
prendre.” See Mémoires et Correspondance 
de Mailet du Pan (1851), ii, 196. 

Those poor Bourbons who have been so im- 
pudently blamed for a universal characteristic, 
had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 

Beranarp SHaw, The Revolutionist’s Hand- 
book. Sec. 8. (1903) 


8 
The two parties which divide the state, the 
party of conservatism and that of innova- 
tion, . . . have disputed the possession of the 
world ever since it was made. 

R. W. Emerson, The Conservative. (1841) 
I often think it’s comical 

How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and evéry gal 

That’s born into the world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal, 

Or else a little Conservative t 

W. 5. Grsert, Jolanthe. Act fi. (1882) 


Men are .. . conservatives after dinner. 
sg EMERSON, New England Reformers. (1844) 


Them whome nothing contenteth out of their 
accustomed Mumpsimus. 

Sm Tromas Error, The Gouvernour, iii, 15. 
(1531) The allusion is to the story of an 
illiterate English priest, who when corrected 
for reading “quod in ore mumpsimus” in 
the Mass, replied, “I will not change my 
‘old sinscalnas for your new sumpsimus.” 

Some be to stiff in their old Mumpsimus, other 
be to busy and curious in their new Save psinsus. 

Henry VIII, Speeck to Parliament, 24 Dec., 
1545, See Har, Chronicle: Henry VII, 261. 

How many vibe Bei he hath addled by vain 
attempts to exchange their old Manepsincus for 
his new διε ῥεῖα. 

alee Scott,M onastery : Introduction .(1820) 


The gentleman . « failed to better his hand. 
The other stood pat. 
Cmanrzs Watam, Peher: How to Play It, Ὁ. 
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12. (1882) He kept the hand which had 
been dealt him, drawing no cards. 


To use a poker term, Peter was standing “pat.” 

P. L. Forp, Peter Stirling, Ὁ. 384. (1894) 

We'll stand pat. 

Marx Hanna, when asked by a reporter to 
state the principal issue of the 1900 presi- 
dential campaign to re-elect William Mc- 
Kinley. Hence the sobriquet “‘stand-patters.” 
See Stovparp, As I Knew Them, Ὁ. 259. 

[Senator Hanna} was an avowed “stand-patter” 
on the tariff; in fact, the author of the expression. 

Boston Transcript, 16 Feb., 1904, p. 11/2. 

I felt as if I were . . . tarred with the brush of 
being a thick-and-thinnite. 

A. J. Barrour, Speech, 9 Jan., 1900. The 
British for standpatter. 

4 


A conservative is a man who is too cowardly 
to fight and too fat to run. 

Evpert Hussar, 1001 Epigrams. (1895) 
A Conservative is a man with two perfectly good 
legs who, however, has never learned to walk. 

F. D. Roosgvett, Radio Speech, 26 Oct., 1939. 


2 
One generation is apt to get all the wear it 
can out of the cast clothes of the last, and is 
always sure to use every paling of the old 
fence that will hold a nail in building the new. 
J. R. Lowe, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 
9. (1862) 


Savages are the most conservative of human 
ings. 
A. H. Sayce, Introduction to the Science of 
Language. Ch. 1. (1879) 


4 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 

SyDNEY SMITH, Speech on the Reform Bill, at 
Taunton, Oct., 1831. The context is, “The 
attempt of the Lords to stop the progress 
of reform, reminds me of Mrs. Partington 
.. - trundling her mop . . . and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused, Mrs. Partington’s spirit 
was up; but I need not tel) you that the 
contest was unequal. The Atlantic beat Mrs. 
Partington.” The story is that Mrs. Parting- 
ton had a cottage on the beach at Sidmouth, 
Devon, and during a great storm in Novem- 
ber, 1824, tried to mop up the waves which 
were driven into her house. After Smith’s 
speech, she became a symbol for an incor- 
rigible conservative. 

The refinement of good breeding could go no 
further. 

J. R. Lownzr, On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners, referring to the fact that when 
the Marquess of Hartington, later the Duke 
of Devonshire, visited the United States in 
1862, he wore a secession badge in his button- 
hole, and President Lincoln, when the Eng- 
Hshman called upon him, persisted in calling 
him “Mr. Partington.” 

Like Mrs. Partington mopping against the tide 
of the Atlantic. 

¥. Cowan, Sea Proverbs, p. 60. (1894) 


CONSISTENCY 


δ 
The man for whom the law exists—the man 
of forms, the Conservative is a tame man. 

H. Ὁ. Tuorgau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 
Mossback was first used in 1885 to designate an 
Ohio Democrat of the conservative wing. Soon 
peerwary it began to be used for any conserva- 
tive. 

H. L. MENCKEN, American Language: Supple- 

ment I, p. 299, note. (1945) 


CONSISTENCY 
See also Inconsistency 


6 
The rarest of all human qualities is con- 
sistency. 
Jeremy Bentiam, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Ch. i, sec. 12. (1789) 


7 
A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philoso- 
phers and divines. With consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing to do. 
RALPH WaLpo Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. 
(1841) 
What a good time small minds have had witb that 
saying ! 
WaLpo Franx, The Bridegroom Cometh, Ὁ. 
394. (1939) 


Believe me, it is a great réle, to be always 
the same man. (Magnam rem puta unum 
hominem agere.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxx, sec. 22. (65 
A.D.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 1. 


9 
Consistency, thou art a jewel. 

A phrase whose origin is shrouded in mystery. 
Although it has all the tang of Shakespeare, 
he never used it—in fact the word “con- 
sistency” does not occur in his works, nor 
in the Bible. It is cited neither by the O.E.D. 
nor by the Century, and no example of its 
use occurs in any of the standard compila- 
tions. This mystery existed as far back as 
1867, when some unknown wag asserted that 
he had discovered the phrase in an old 
ballad, Joly Robyn-Roughhead, published 
in Murtagh’s Collection of Ballads, 1754. 
But no such book ever existed, and the 
ballad itself proved to be a fake. Its first 
four lines ran, ‘“‘Tush! tush! my lassie, such 
thoughts resigne, | Comparisons are cruele: | 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, | Con- 
sistencie’s a jewell.” Aesop, as usual, has a 
fable, The Hound and the Hare, with con- 
sistency as a moral. When the hare ran, the 
hound pursued as though intent on kill- 
ing it; when the hare stopped, the hound 
{risked around as though wanting to play. 
At last the hare said, “I wish you would 
show your true self. If you are my friend, 
why snap at me? If you are my enemy, 
why seek to play with me? Be consistent. 


CONSTANCY 


nicked te oe tr awe me ων een ares 


CONSTANCY 


See also Fidelity; Inconstancy; Love: 
Constant and Inconstant; Trueness 


Stedefast as a wal. 
CHAUCER, tr. (Ὁ), The Romaunt of the Rose, }. 
§250. (c. 1365) 
And she ay sad and constant as a wal. 
CuHaucer, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 991. (c. 1388) 


2 
To be constant one must be immortal. (Pour 
étre constant il faut étre immortel.) 
JEAN FRANCOIS CorLLIn-HARLEVILLE, L’Incon- 
stant. Act i, sc. 10. (1786) 


A man without constancy can be neither a 
soothsayer nor a doctor. 
Coxrucivus, Analects. Bk. xiii, ch. 22. (c. 500 
B.c.) Legge, tr. 


4 
Constancy is but a dull sleepy quality at best. 
Georck Farounar, The Recruiting Officer. Act 
1, sc. 2. (1706) 


5 
Constancy is like vnto the Storke, who where- 
socuer she flye commeth into no neast but 
hir owne. 
Joun Lyty,Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 416. (1580) 


Were man But constant. he were perfect. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
v, 4, 109. (1594) 


7 
J am constant as the northern star. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iti, 1, 60. (1599) 
As fickle as the North Star. 
O. Henry, (ΝΥΝ. 5. Porter), The Afartoncttes. 
(1902) 
TRUE AS NEEDLE TO POLE, see under TRUE. 


8 
From head to foot I am marble-constant. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 240 
(1606) 
CONSTANT IN) NOTHING 
under INCONSTANCY. 


; CONSTITUTION 


Whenever the Constitution comes between 
men and the virtue of the white women of 
South Carolina, 1 sav—to Hell with the Con- 
stitution! 
Core L. Brease, Public Statement, as Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, 1911. 


BUT INCONSTANCY, Se¢ 


10 

No matther whether th’ Constitution follows 
th’ flag or not. th’ Supreme Coort follows th’ 
iliction returns. 

Fintey Peter Dunne, The Supreme Court's 
Decision. (1901) “The Constitution follows 
the flag” was the slogan of the Republican 
party after the conquest of the Philippines. 
(1900) 

We are under a Constitution, but the Constitu- 
tion is what the judges say it is. 

Cuaeses E. Hucues, Speeck at Elmira, N.Y,, 
3 May, 1967. 


CONSTITUTION 
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The United States Constitution has proved it- 
self the most marvellously elastic compilation 
of rules of government ever written. 

F. Ὁ. Rooseve tt, Radio Speech, 2 March, 1930. 
Our Constitution is so simple and practical that 
it is possible always to meet extraordinary needs 
by changes in emphasis. 

F. Ὁ. Rooseve tt, Inaugural Address, 4 March, 

1933. 
If the Constitution is to be construed to mean 
what the majority at any given period in history 
wish the Constitution to mean, why a written 
Constitution ἢ 
Frank J. Hocan, Presidential Address, Ameri- 


can Bar Assn., San Francisco, 10 July, 1939. 
11 


‘‘Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by thun- 
der! 
It’s a fact o’ wich ther’s bushils 0’ proofs; 
Fer how could we trample on’t so, I wonder, 
Ef ’t worn't thet it’s ollers under our hoofs?” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he. 
Lowe Lt, Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 5. (1848) 
We stand upon the Constitution. 
W. J. Bryan, Memoirs, ἢ. 245. (1925) 
12 
A good constitution is infinitely better than 
the best despot. 
T. B. Macactray, Essays: Milton. (1825) 
Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 
Macau ray, Letter to H. 8. Randall, 23 May, 


1857. Referring to the American constitution. 
13 


The American constitutions were to libertv. 
what a grammar is to language: they define 
its parts of speech. and practically construct 
them into syntax. 

THOMAS Paine, he Rights of Afan,p.93.(1791) 
A covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell. 

Witriam Lioyp Garrison, Resolutions, adopted 

by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
27 Jan., 1843, referring to the constitution 
of the United States. 
When you came to examine the American Con- 
stitution, vou found it was not really a con- 
stitution, but a Charter of Anarchism. 

BERNARD SHAW, Address, New York, 11 April. 

1933. 

14 

What's the Constitution between friends? 

Tinsotiy J. Camppett, Tammany Congress- 

man from New York, to President Grover 
Cleveland. (c. 1885) The attribution is on 
the authority of William Tyler Page who 
states that Campbell made the remark while 
urging the President to sign a bill, which the 
latter had refused to do on the ground that 
the bill was unconstitutional. “What are 
twenty acts of Parliament among friends?” 
has been attributed to John Selden. (c. 1689) 

The Constitution rides behind 

And the Big Stick rides before 
(Which was a rule of precedent 

In the reign of Theodore). 

Wattacs Irwin, The Ballad of Grissly Gulch. 

(1905) Referring to Theodore Roosevelt. 
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I hope that your committee will not permit doubt 
as to constitutionality, however reasonable, to 
block the suggested legislation. 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. Rooseve tt, Letter to 
Representative Samuel B. Hill, referring to 
the Guffey Coal Control bill, July, 1935. 
What’s the Constitution between policemen ? 
Heten McChoy, The Deadly Truth,p.9.(1941) 


1 
It is too probable that no plan we propose will 
be adopted. . . . If to please the people, we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can 
we afterwards defend our work? Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair. The event is in the hand of God. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Remark, during a dis- 
cussion at the Constitutional Convention, 
1787. See FARRAND, The Framing of the Con- 
stitution, p. 66. 


CONTEMPT 
See also Ridicule, Scorn, Sneer 


No one considers himself contemptible. 
BurcxnHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 650. (1817) 


3 
Contempt is egotism in ill humor. 
S. T. CoLerrpcz, Omniana, 110. (1812) 


4 
Know how to play the card of contempt. 
(Saber jugar del desprecio. ) 
BALTASAR GRaACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
205. (1647) 


5 
Some evils are cured by contempt. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1050. (1650) 


6 

It is only the contemptible who fear con- 
tempt. (Il n’y a que ceux qui sont méprisables 
qui craignent d’étre méprisés. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 322. (1665) 
As the air to a bird or the sea to a fish, so is 
contempt to the contemptible. 

ΑΜ Brage, Proverbs of Hell. (1868) 


7 
See how the mountain goat hangs from the 
summit of the cliff; you would expect it to 
fall; it is merely showing its contempt for 
the dogs. (Despicit illa canes.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xiii,epig.98.(c .a.o. 85) 


A man must first despise himself, then others 
will despise him. 
Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. 1, sec. 4. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
Those who are despised are apt to return the 
favor. (Solet a despectis ΓΙ referri gratia.) 
PHAEDRUS, esas Bk. ili, fab. 2,1. 1. (ς.25 B.c.) 
Despise not any 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirke Aboth,iv,6.(c.450) 
He that alle despyseth all displeaseth. (Qui omnes 
despicit, omnibus displicet.) 
ALpertano oF Baxscia, Liber Consolationis. 
As quoted by Caaucrs, Tale of Melibeus, 
sec, 4s. (c. 1387) 


CONTENT 


9 
There is no reply so sharp as silent contempt. 
(Il n’est replique si picquante comme est un 
tel mespris. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 31. (1580) 
Contempt is the sharpest reproof. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.339.(1855) 
Contempt will sooner kill an injury than revenge. 
ον G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 339 


Man is much more sensitive to the contempt 
of others than to self-contempt. 
F. W. Nietzscu£, Human All-too-Human. Ch 
i. (1878) 


11 
Contempt hurts the wise man more than a 
scourge does the fool. (Contemni [sapienti] 
gravius est quam stulto percuti.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No.118.(¢.43 μα.) 


12 
O Poverty, thy thousand ills combined 
Sink not so deep into the generous mind, 
As the contempt and laughter of mankind. 
(Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in 56. 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit.) 
JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 152. (c. a.p. 120) 
Contempt is usually worse borne than real In. 
juries. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnromologia. No. 1149.(1732) 
Many can bear Adversity, but few Contempt. 
Tromas Furcer, Gnomologia. No. 3340 
There is nothing that pcople bear more im- 
patiently, or forgive less, than contempt; and 
an injury is much sooner forgotten than an insult 
Lorn CiesterFIELD, Letters, 9 Oct., 1746 
Contempt, says the eastern proverb, pierces even 
through the shell of the tortoise. 
ΤΥ; Essays: Frederick the Great.(1842) 


To call one Sir and something else. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. (1678) 
1; Sirrah, a contemptuous form of address 
Sirrah your Dog, but Sirrah not me; 
For I was born before you could see. 
Tomas Futter, Gnomolopia. No. 6496.(1732) 
It may be worth noting that this is the 
closing entry in Fuller's great collection 


Contempt is Failure’s share. 
G. L. Scarsorovew, To the Vanquished. (c. 
1900) Schiller has a line, “Verachtung ist 
der wahre Tod” (Contempt is the real death) 


CONTENT 
a See also Discontent, Moderation, Wants 


Contented among the living, contented among 

the dead. (ὁ & εὔκολον μὲν ἐνθάδ', εὔκολο 8° ἐκεῖ.) 

AristopHanes, The Frogs, |. 82. (c. 420 5.ς) 

Referring to Sophocles. Sometimes trans- 

nec “Sweet-tempered as on earth, so here 
low.” 


Hee that studies his contentment overmuch, 
ever wants it. 
Ranvte Cororave, Dictionary: Aise. (1611) 
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omen 


He that studies his content, wants it. 


Contented wi’ little, and cantie [merry] wi’ mair. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 5. (1640) 


Rupert Burns, Contented wi’ Little. (c. 1794) 
My motto is, “Contented with little, yet wish- 
ing for more.” 

Ciarites Lamp, Letter to Wordsworth, 13 Oct.. 

1800. 


1 
A quiet heart is a continual feast. 
Mies CoverpALe, Bible: Proverbs, xv, 15. 
(1535) The King James version is, “He that 
is of a merry heart hath a continual feast.” 
it is a sweete continuall feast 
To liue content I see. 
Wittram Warner, Albions England. Bk. vii, 
ch. 37, (1592) 
A contented mind is a continual feast. 
Δ ΠΙΙΑΜ Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
381. (1681) See also under Mino. 
Where Content is, there is a Feast. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5637.(1732) 


6 

To be content look backward on those who 
possess less than yourself, not forward on 
those who possess more. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
He that's content hath enough; he that complains 
hath too much. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1758. 


7 
Seek for the philosopher’s stone, . . . this 
jewel of contentment (which turns all into 
gold). 
THomas Futier, The Holy State: Of Con- 
tentment. (1642) 
Content is the Philosopher’s Stone, that turns 
all it touches into Gold. 
TnHomMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1154.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
It will be noted by anyone who compares the 
two, how often Franklin quoted from Fuller. 
That he possessed a copy of Gnomologia 
cannot be doubted. 


2 
kor who did ever yet, in honour, wealth, 
Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find? 
Sin JoHN Davies, Nosce Teipsum. Sec. xxx, 
st. 50. (1599) 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 
GorvsmitH, Deserted Village, |. 61. (1770) 


3 
Contented from the bottom of their hearts. 
(Cordibus imis laetantes.) 

Exnxivus, Annals Bk. xii, frag. 363, Loeb. (c. 


180 B.C.) 8 


Contentment consisteth not in adding more 
fuel. but in taking away some fire: not in 
multiplying of wealth. but in subtracting 
men’s desires. 
Tuomas Fut_er, The Holy State: Of Content- 
ment. (1642) 


4 
Fortify yourself with contentment, for this 
is an impregnable fortress. 

Epictetus, Fragments. No. 138 (c. a. Ὁ. 100) 


Content with little 
Hath charm no less than joy in great estate. 
(ion yap ἡ χάρις, 
μεγάλοισι χαίρειν σμικρά θ' ἡδέως ἔχειν.) 
Evriprpes, lon, |. 646. (c. 419 B.c.) Way, tr 
Him whom a little will not content, nothing will 
content, (ὦ ὀλίγον οὐχ ἱκανὸν, ἀλλὰ τούτῳ ve 
οὐδὲν ἱκανόν.) 
Epicurus, Sovran Afaxims. (ς. 300 B.C.) 
Content with littl. (Contentus parvo.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 110. (30 B.c.) 
Content with little, I can piddle here 
On brocoli and mutton round the year. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Imitations of Horace: Sa- 
tires, ti, 2, 137. (1732) 
Be contented with little or much. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxix, 23. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Who with a little cannot be content, 
Endures an everlasting punishment. 
Ropert Herrick, Poverty and Riches. (1648) 
Nature with little is content. 
Herrick, No Want Where There's Little. 
Whatever comes, Iet’s be content withall: 
Among God's blessings, there is no one small. 
Rosert Herrick, Welcome What Comes. 
Better is a little with content than much with 
contention. 
Franx in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
If I'm content with a little, 
Enough is as good as a feast. 
Isaac BickeErstarr, Love in a Village. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1763) See also under Enovucn. 


9 
Content is Happiness. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1152.(1732) 
We are contented because we are happy, and not 
happy because we are contented. 

W. 5. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: 

Brooke and Sidney. (1853) 


10 
Content lodges oftner in Cottages than 
Palaces. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1155.(1732) 
He who wants Content, can’t find an easy Chair. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2408. 


11 
Where wealth and freedom reign, content- 
ment fails. 
GoL_psMitH, The Traveller, 1. 91. (1764) 


Let us draw upon content for the deficiencies 
of fortune. 
Go.tosmitu, Vicar of Wakefeld. Ch. 3. (1766) 


12 

Swect are the thoughts that savour of con- 
tent. 

oct Greene, Farewell to Folly. (1587) 


1 
Content layeth pleasure. nay virtue. in a 
slumber. . . . It is to the mind. like moss 
to a tree, it bindeth it up so as to stop its 
growth. 

Loro Harrrax, Maxims. (1693) Works, p. 248. 
Contentment iz a kind of moral laziness; if thare 
wan't ennything but kontentment in his world, 
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man wouldn’t be any more of a suckcess than 
an angleworm iz. 

Josu Bittines (H. W. Saw), Exacyclopedia 

of Wit and Wisdom. (1874) 

I'm so glad contentment hasn’t caught us—-and 
wrapped us in cotton wool. 

Puri Barry, You and I. Act iii. (1923) 
1 


Be content with such things as ye have. 
(ἀρκούμενοι τοῖς παροῦσιν.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xiii, 5. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vsdgate is, “Contenti praesentibus.” 
Learn this of me, where e’er thy Lot doth fall; 
Short lot, or not, to be content with all. 
Rospert Herrick, Lots to be Liked. (1648) 


2 
‘Tis not the food, but the content 
That makes the Table’s merriment. 
Rosert Herrick, Content, not Cates. (1648) 


3 
Content’s a kingdom. 

Tuomas Heywoop, 4 Woman Kill’d With 

Kindess. Act iii, sc. 1. (1607) 
Content is more than a Kingdom. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1153.(1732) 
An interesting example of the way in which 
Fuller took old sayings, revised, and fre- 
quently improved them. 


He who is content can never be ruined. (Chi 
ἰδ pu ju’.) 
Lao-tszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 44. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
He who knows contentment’s contentment is 
always content. (Chih tsu tzu tsu chang tsu.) 
Lao-tszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 46 
There is no greater misfortune than not to know 
contentment. (Hwo’ mo’ ta’ yil pu «(δίῃ tsu.) 
Lao-tTsze, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 46. 
Contentment is an everlasting competence. (Ku’ 
chi tsu chi tsu chang tsu.) 
Lao-tszz, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 46. Giles puts it. 
“He who is content always has enough.” 


5 

Contentment furnishes constant joy; much 

covetousness, constant grief. To the con- 

tented, even poverty is joy; to the discon- 

tented, even wealth is a vexation. 

WittiaM Ming, tr., Ming-hsin Pao-chien. (c. 

500 s.c.) See Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Aug., 
1818. 


6 
17 have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content (ἐγὼ γὰρ ἔμαθον ἐν 
οἷς εἰμὶ αὐτάρκης εἶναι.) 
New Testament: Philippians, iv, 11. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Ego enim dididi, in qui- 
bus sum, sufficiens esse.” 


ἕ 

He who is contented with his lot has the 
greatest and surest riches. (Qui suis rebus 
contentus est, huic maximae ac certissimae 
divitiae.) 

Pus.irisus Syrus,Sententiae.No.617.(c.43 B.C.) 
Not to be greedy is money; not to be fond of 
buying is a revenue; but to be content with what 
we have is the greatest and most certain wealth of 
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all. (Non esse cupidum, pecunia est; non esse 
emacem, vectigal est; contentum vero suis rebus 
esse, maxima sunt, certissimaeque divitiae.) 

Cicero, Paradoxa. Pt. vi, sec. 3. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Contented with your lot, you will live wisely. 
(Laetus sorte tua vives sapienter.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. x, 1. 44. (20 8. Cc.) 
Who is rich? He who is contented with his lot. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirke Aboth,iv,1.(c.450) 
He who is satisfied with the portion allotted to 
him by God may properly be deemed the richest 
of all mankind. 

SaALoMON IBN GasiroL, Mibkar ha-Pensnim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 158. (c. 1050) 
No wealth can surpass contentment. 

Ipn GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. No. 493. 
Contentment maketh a man rich. 

Sap, Bustan. Ch. 6, Maxim 2. (c. 1257) 
Poorly content is better than richly covetous. 

Rosert GREENE, Perimedes. (1588) Works, 

vii, 60. 
ee is content in his poverty is wonderfully 
rich. 

JoHN WovoroePHe, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 480. (1623) 
Contentment is the greatest wealth. 

Tromas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 31. (1633) 
Content is all. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 38. (1639) 
Content surpasses wealth. (Contentment passe 
richesse.) 

Mo iktre, Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Act ii, sc. 

1, 1. 65. (1666) The Italians say, “E meglio 
il cuor felice che la borsa” (Better the con- 
tented heart than wealth). 

Content is wealth, the riches of the mind. 
Dryven, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 466. (1700) 
The greatest Wealth is Contentment with a little 

Tomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 4581.(1732) 
Content makes poor Men rich; Discontent makes 
rich Men poor. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1749 
A contented man is always rich. (Qui cum fortuna 
convenit, dives est.) 

Atrrep Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 357 

(1869) “He is rich that is satisfied” 


8 
To be satisfied with little is worship and not 
to be satisfied with moche is shame. 


Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Savings of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 53. (1477) Quoting Socrates 


9 
A man ought to be content to haue so 
moche as he neded nat to flatre nor borowe of 
other. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo 69. (1477) 

He may be well contented who needs neither 
borrow nor flatter. 

Jouw Ray. English Proverbs, p 5. (1670) 


10 
The kingdom of contentment is dependent on 
a fixed income. 

Sant, Gulistan Ch 7, Apologue 19. (ὁ. 1258) 
He drew the feet of contentment under the skirt 
of security. 

Savi, Ομ αν. Ch. 3, Apologue 28. 
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4 
No man when he views the lot of others is 
content with his own. (Nulli ad aliena re- 
spicienti sua placent.) 
Seneca, De Iva. Bk. iii, ch. 31, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 
55) See also under POSSESSIONS. 


2 
My crown is in my heart, not on my 
head, ... 
My crown is called content. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iii, 1, 62. (1591) 
Content is worth a crown. 
Ricuarp Bratawalt, The English Gentleman, 
203. (1630) 
Contentment has been worn as a crown by no 
end of sleepy heads. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
104. (1940) 


Such is the fulness of my heart’s content. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, i, 1, 35. (1593) 

I wish your ladyship all heart’s content. 
SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice, iii, 4, 42. 

[She] lived now at ber owne hearts sweet con- 

tent. 

᾿ Sir JoHN Ηαλαυναμβυ, tr.,Eromena, p.110.(1632) 


Whate’er our lot, life would not be evil if 
we were content therewith. (οὐ γὰρ ἂν xaxus | 
οὐδ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἔχοντες ζῷμεν, εἰ τερποίμεθα.}) 


Sopnoc.es,Ocdipus αἱ Colonus,].798.(c.408 B.c.) 
As the old saying goes, I'l make the best of 
what I’ve got. (κατὰ τὸν παλαιὸν λόγον τὸ παρὸν 
εὖ ποιεῖν.) 

Praro, Gorgias. Sec. 499C. (c. 385 Β. ς.) Quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Aétticum, vi, 5, where Winsted 
(Loeb), renders it by Dryden’s line, “Take 
the goods the gods provide thee.” 

Keep what goods the gods provide you. (Habeas 
quod di dant boni.) 

Prautus, Rudens, 1. 1229. (c. 200 8.0.) 

Take the goods the gods provide thee. 

Drypen, Alexander's Feast, 1. 106. (1697) 
Make the best of what fortune gives. (τὰ ἐκ τῆς 
τύχης διδόμενα κόσμει.) 

Otyvmproporus III, Commentary on the Gor- 

gias. (c. 600) 
Take all thinges as it comth, and be content. 

Joun Hevwoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
Hee which is not content with that hee hath, 
hath never a whit more, then hee, who hath 
nothing at all. 

Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 206. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Happye is that man, that hathe euerye thing, 
and possesseth nothing, and possessing nothing, 
a et ade thing, but abydeth content with that 
e hath. 

Joun Fronrio, Firste Fruites, fo. 49. (1578) 
This saying, quoted as “the verbe of our 
Poete,” has not been traced, but the thought 
is frequent in medieval and later writers. 

Take all things as they come and be content. 

a? ae The Scourge of Folly, p. 296. 

1611 
Make much of what you have. 
Joun Crarxx, Parcemiologia, p. 129. (1639) 
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When we have not what we like, we must like 
what we have. (Quand on n’a pas ce que |l’on 
aime, I] faut aimer ce gue l’on a.) 

Bussy-Rasutin, Letter to Madame de Sévigné. 
(c. 1670) 

Gnaw the bone which is fallen to thy lot. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Adagia Hebraica, p. 411. 
(1678) 

Be content with whatever you have. (Té kuo 
ch ieh kuo.) 

Witi1aM Scarsorovucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1875. (1875) 

Take things as you find them. 

Vincent Lean, Collectanea. Vol. iv, p. 105. 
(1904) The French say, “Tel le voyez, tel 
le prenez” (As you see a thing, so take it); 
the Germans, “Nimm die Welt wie sie ist, 
nicht wie sie sein sollte” (Take the world 
as it is, not as it ought to be). 


δ 
No chance is evil to him that is content. 
Jeremy Taytor, Holy Living: Of Contented- 
ness. (1650) 
Who is contented, enjoys. 
GIOVANNI TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 52. 
(1666) 


6 
In vain we seek Content in outward things, 
Tis onely from within where Quiet springs. 
Sm Samuet Tuxe, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act i, fin. 


7 
Godliness with Contentment,—these be the 
Στὰ of felicity. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Contentment. (1839) 


What better fare than well content? 
Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Potntes of 
Good Husbandrie: Posies for Thine Own Bed 
Chamber. (1573) 


ϑ 

Contentment is not a proof of worth. (Le 

contentement n’est pas la marque du mérite.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 69. (1746) 


10 
Seldom it comes; to few from Heav’n sent. 
That much in little, all in naught, Content. 
Joun oe Madrigals: There Is a Jewel 
(1598 


11 

The wisest, happiest of our kind are they 

That ever walk content with Nature’s way. 
Worpswortnh, Evening Voluntaries, v. (1834) 


12 
Contentment is the highest happiness. 
ὕνκνονν, Makabkarata: Canti Parva. Sec. 
331. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The utmost we can hope for in this world is 
contentment; if we aim at anything higher, we 
shal] meet with nothing but grief and disap- 
pointment. 
Josrrn Aporson, The Spectator, 6 Sept., 1711. 
From labour health, from health contentment 


sp 
Contentment opes the source of every joy 
Jamas Beatriz, The Minstrel. Bhi. 13. (1771) 
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CONTENTION 
See also Quarreling 


1 
In a hundred ells of contention there is not 
an inch of love. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 818. (1640) 
i OF CONTENTION, see under BONE. 


Never contend with a man who has nothing to 
lose. (No empejiarse con quien no tiene que 
perder. ) 
Battasak Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
173. (1647) 


As coals are to burning coals, and wood to 
fire, so is a contentious man to kindle strife. 
(Sicut carbones ad prunas, et ligna ad ignem, 
sic homo iracundus suscitat rixas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 21. (c. 350 B.C.) 


Reply not roughly to smooth language, nor 
Contend with him who knocks at peace’s door. 
Sabi, Gulistan, viii, 14. (ε. 1258) 
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5 
Contradiction should awaken Attention, not 
Passion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1157.(1732) 
When the Devil of Contradiction once possesses 
a Man, he is hard to be cast out. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. $577. 


8 
It is an olde saying, that the vice of contradic- 
tion is proper to men of small discretion. 
STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 92. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


I love to mark sad faces in fair weather, 
And hear a merry laugh amid the thunder. 
JOHN Keats, Fragment. (c 1817) 


8 
Be dumb, Thou spirit of contradiction. 
Puitip Massincer,The Picture Act i,sc.2.(1629) 
There’s the dear spirit of contradiction in it 
Isaac BicKERSTAFFE, The Hypocrite. Act i, sc 
1. (1769) 


9 
One that is a gainsayer becometh a strife- 
maker. 

PTaH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 36. (c. 3550 5.6.) 


ἃ Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
1 


Contradiction in terms. (Contradiction en 
termes.) 
RaBevais, Pantagruel. Bk. tii, ch. 33. (1545) 
A contradiction in terms. 
T. Mrex, Sophistry Detected, p. 11. (1704) 
A virtuous tyrant is a contradiction in terms 
BenyamMin Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 
v, 9. (1875) 
How can what an Englishman believes be heresy ? 
It is a contradiction in terms. 
a eeenann Snaw, Saint Joan. Act iv. (1924) 


I hee contradict thyself. 
ΜΑΚΈΒΡΕΛΒΕ, Macbeth, ii, 3, 94. (1605) 
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If some one finds that I contradict myself, I 
reply: Because I was wrong once, I do not in- 
tend to be wrong always. (Si quelqu’un trouve 
que je me contredis, je réponds: Parce que je 
me suis trompé une fois, je ne prétends point 
me tromper toujours.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 643. (1746) 
They .. . never failed to contradict themselves. 
GeorcE Borrow, Zincali, i, viii, 2. ( 1841) 

Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then I contradict myself. 
Wat Wuitman, Song of Myself.Sec.51.(1855) 


CONTRARY 


12 
O blinde world, O blinde entencioun! 
How ofte falleth al th’ effect contraire 
Of surquidrye and foul presumpcioun. 
(O cecita delle mondane menti, 
Come ne seguon sovente gli effetti 
Tutti contrarii a’ nostri intendimenti!) 
Boccaccio, fl Filostrato. Canto i, st. 25. (ce. 
1250) Craucer, tr., Troilus and Crisevde. 
Bk. i, 1. 211. (c. 1280) Surquidrve: arrogance. 
By his contrarie is every thing declared. 
Cyaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk i, 
1. 637. (c. 1380) 
13 
He that goes the contrary Way, must go over 
it twice. 
Tuomas Furter, Gnomologia. No. 2120.(1732) 


14 
If ve hale this waie, I will an other waie drawe 
Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


CONVENTION 


See also Society 
15 


In general, the more completely cased with 
formulas a man may be, the safer, happier is 
it for him. 

Car_yLe, Past and Present. Bk. ii, ch. 17.(1843) 
It’s wiser being good than bad; 

It’s safer being meek than fierce. 

Rusert BrowNino, Apparent Failure. (1864) 
16 
Forms keep fools at a distance. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Englishman Return’d from 

Paris. Pt. ii. (1756) 

17 
We are grown stiff with the ramrod of conven- 
tion down our backs. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Green Door, (1906) 


18 
He that dooth as most men doo, 
Shalbe least wondred on. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. li, ch. 2. (1546) 
Least is he mark’d that doth as most men do 

Miciwaet Drayton, The Owle. (1604) 

Do as the most do, and fewest will speak evil 
of thee. 

Jown Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 122. (1670) 
The Danes say, “Do as most men do, and 
few will jeer at you.” 

Do as most do, and Men will speak well of thee. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1303.(1732) 
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Keep the common Road, and thou’rt safe. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3118. After 
the Latin proverb, ‘Via trita est tutissima” 
‘ _(The beaten path is the safest). 
I seemed straight laced. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 299. (1580) 


Custom and convention govern human actions. 
(vou δὲ καὶ ἔθει πάντα τοὺς ἀνθρώπους πράττειν.) 
Pyrruo, Maxim. (c. 300 B.c.) See Diogenes 
Laertius, bk. ix, sec. 61. See also under 
CusToM. 


3 
It is the height of art to do what is fitting. 
(Caput artis decere quod facias. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. xi, ch. 
i. (c. A.D. 80) Citing a proverb which is 
noted by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, v, 2. 


4 
Keep decorum. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 77. 
(1606) 
Let them cant about decorum 
Who have characters to lose. 
Rosert Burns, The Jolly Beggars. (c. 1789) 


CONVERSATION 
See also Speech, Talk 


5 
Madam, I have but ninepence in ready money, 
but I can draw for a thousand pounds. 
Josern Avpison, when a lady complained that 
he took little part in conversation. See 
BosweEL., Johnson, 1773. 


6 

Debate is masculine; conversation is femi- 
nine. ... Many can argue, not many con- 
verse. 


A. B. Atcott, Concord Days: May, 1872. 
/ 


“Let me not live,” said Aretine’s Antonia, “‘if 
I had not rather hear thy discourse than see 
a play.” 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. i, mem. 1, subs. 1. (1621) 
With thee conversing I forget all time. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 639. (1667) 
With thee conversing T forget the way. 
Jonun Gay, Trivia. Bk. ii, |. 480. (1716) 


8 
There are three hundred and forty-six subjects 
for elegant conversation. 
S. G. Cuameton, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


9 

Conversation, in its better part, 

May be esteem'd a gift and not an art, ... 

Words Jearn'd by rote a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse. 
Wrir1am Cowper, Conversation, 1. 3. (1781) 


Conversation is our account of ourselves. 
R. W. Emerson, Miscellanies: Woman. (1849) 
Conversation is the vent of character, as well 
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as of thoughts. ... It is the Jaboratory and 
workshop of the student. 
Emerson, Soctety and Solitude: Clubs. (1870) 


11 

I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. ... 

My tongue within my hips I rein; 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 

ον ΟῊΝ σαν,Ραδίες :Pt.iintroduction,|.53.(1727) 


The delights of a pleasant and improving con- 
versation. (Laxantes iucundis honestisque ser- 
monum. ) 

AuLvus GE .iivs, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xviii, ch. 


2. (c. a.d. 150) 
13 


Discretion in conversation is more important 
than eloquence. (La discrecion en el hablar 
importa mas que la elocuencia. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
148. (1647) 


Conversation is not onely profitable, but 
moreover necessary to the perfection of man. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i. 
p. 35. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Conversation is the beginning and end of know!]- 
edge. 

Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 39. 
Conversation is the full perfection of learning. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 43 
Conversation makes one what he is. 

HerseErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 925. (1640) 
He that converses not knows nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1670) 
Conversation teaches more than meditation. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1158.(1732) 
Education begins a Gentleman, Conversation 
completes him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1359. 
Studying in the solitude of the mountains is not 
equal to sitting at the cross-roads and listening 
to the talk of men. 

S. G. Crampion, Racial Proverbs. Ὁ. 154 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


1 

It was usually better not to walk through con- 
versational doors other people had left ajar. 
aac HRTORNEY Hae, Exit Screaming,p.48.(1942) 


Conversation is more than half the time a 

refuge from thought or a blind to conceal it 

T. C. Hacrsurton (Sam Strick), Wise Sates 
Ch. ὃ. (1843) 


17 
The best kind of conversation is that which 
may be called thinking aloud. 


ἜΠΗ Ἡλζχιιττ, Characteristics. No. 180 
822 


18 
They tossed the feathery ball of conversation. 
Pe Henry, Transients in Arcadia, (1908) 


And when you stick on conversation's burrs. 

Don’t strew your pathway with those dread- 
ful urs. 

O. W. Hotmes, 4 Rhymed Lesson, 1.414.(1846) 
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1 

The pleasure which men are able to give in 
conversation holds no stated proportion to 
their knowledge or their virtue. 

SAMUEL JOHNSOx, The Rambler, 4 Jan., 1752. 
The happiest conversation is that of which noth- 
ing is distinctly remembered, but a general effect 
of pleasing impression. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweE LL, Life, 1781. 

His conversation does not show the minute 
hand; but he strikes the hour very correctly 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. See KEARSLEY, Johnsoniina, 

p. 604. 


2 

The genius of conversation consists much less 
in showing a great deal of it, than in causing 
it to be discovered in others. (L’esprit de la 
conversation consiste biens moins a en montrer 
beaucoup, qu’a en faire trouver aux autres.) 

La Bruyeére, Les Curactéres. (1688) 

The Wit of Conversation consists more in finding 
it in others, than shewing a great deal yourself. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richurd’y Almu- 
Ε nack, 1756. 

Now is the time for conversation. (Conloquii 
iam tempus adest. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriac. Bk. i, 1. 607. (c. 1 8.60. 
Flee not from conversation. (Nec fuge con- 
loquium.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 587. (c. 1. B.C.) 


4 

Washing away the salt-water taste with a 
fresh-water discourse. (ποτίμῳ λόγῳ οἷον 
ἁλμυρὰν ἀκοὴν ἀποκλύσασθαι.) 

Prato, ῥλαξάγως. Sec. 2430. (ς. 385 B.C.) 
Seasoning with the salt of conversation the busi- 
ness in which they happen to be engaged. (ἀλσὶ 
rows λόγοι.) 

Piutarcn, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 514F 

(c. A.D. 95) 
He sought to inject a few raisins of conversation 
into the tasteless dough of existence. 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Complete Life 

of John Hopkins. (1908) 


5 
I converse only with myself and my books. 
(Mecum tantum et cum libellis loquor.) 
Pony tHe Youncer, Epistles Bk. i, eps 9. 
(c. A.D. 98) 


6 
Nephew, what means this passionate dis- 
course, 

This peroration with such circumstance? 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 1, 104. (1590) 

Bid me discourse, 1 will enchant thine ear 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 145. (1593) 

Your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
Saakesprare, Richard 11, ti, 3, 6. (1595) 

A kind Of excellent dumb discourse. 
Suaxesreare, The Tempest, iii, 3, 38. (1611) 


Sweet discourse makes short the days and nights. 
Greonce Herseat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 729. 


(1640) 


CONVICTION 


Swect discourse, the banquet of the mind. 
Joun Dryven, The Flower and the Leaf, 1. 
432. (1790) 
Discourse, the sweeter banquet of the mind. 
ALEXANDER Pope, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 
433. (1714) 
7 
His conversation was marked by its happy 
abundance. 
Mary GODWIN SHELLEY, Preface, to the first 
collected edition of Shelley’s Poems. (1839) 


8 
‘They converse as those would who know that 
God hears. (Ita fabulantur, ut qui sciant 
dominum audire.) 

TERTULLIAN, Apologelicus. Ch. 39, sec. 18. 

(A.D. 197) 

9 
Conversation, the commerce of minds. 

Cyrin Tourneur, A Funerall Poeme. (1609) 
10 
Female conversation softens our manners, 
whilst our [men’s] discourse, from the su- 
periority of our literary advantages, improves 
their minds. 

Roya Tyver, The Contrast.Act iii,sc.2.(1787) 
11 
Conversation should touch everything but 
should concentrate on nothing. 

Oscar Witpe, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 


CONVICTION 


12 
Such dimity convictions. 
EMILY Dickinson, Poems.Pt.i,No.130 (¢.1880) 
13 
Men in former days had convictions (Ueber- 
zeugungen), we moderns have opinions 
(Meinungen). 
Heinricn Heine, Confidential Letters to Au- 
gust Lewald Let. 9 (c. 1850) 
14 
Convictions are the mainsprings of action, 
the driving powers of life. What a man lives 
are his convictions. 
Bisnope Francis (ἃ, Kerry. Address, at Okla- 
; homa City, Okla., 28 Nov., 1933. 
1 
ile are more dangerous to truth than 
les, 
F.W. Nietzscue, Human All-too-Human Ch. 
1. (1878) 
What was a lie in the father becomes a conviction 
in the son. 
a W Nretzscug, The Antichrist Ch. 55 
Ὶ 
Every man. . . is encompassed by a cloud 
of comforting convictions, which move with 
him like flies on a summer day. 
Bertranp Russert, Sceptical Essays, Ὁ. 28 
(1928) 


17 
Conviction is the Conscience of the Mind. 
Mas. Humpnky Wann, Robert Elsmere. Bk. 
iv, ch. 26. (1888) 
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COOE 


1 

Dip your fingers in the hot gravy and let your 
mdi tongue lick them as it darts in and out. 
(Vibranti lambat quos umida lingua recursu. ) 

Ausonius, Ephemeris. Pt. vi, 1. 7. (c. Δ. Ὁ. 370) 
It is an euyll coke that can not lycke his owne 
lyppes. 

Joun ΘΤΑΝΒΕΙΡΟΕ, Vulgaria, sig. C4. (c. 1510) 
He is an evyle cook, that cannot lycke his owne 
fyngers. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, Translations from Eras- 

mus, fo. 19. (1539) 
A poore cooke that maie not licke his owne 
fyngers. . 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
Τὶς an ill cook that cannot lick his own fingers. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv, 2, 6.(1592) 
A bad cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick. 

GEORGE PUTTENHAM, The Arte of English 
Poesie, Ὁ. 199. (1598) 

A bad cook licks his own fingers. 

Joun Taytor THE WatTer-Poet, The Pennyles 
Pilgrimage. (1618) 

Sir Thomas Cook ... one who had well ᾿ς Κ᾽ 
his fingers under Queen Margaret (whose Ward- 
rober he was). 

Tuomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 
8. (1642) 

He's but a silly cook that wists not how to lick 
his fingers. 

Francis Quarctes, Works (Grosart), ili, 222. 
(1646) 

He’s a sarry [poor] cook that may not lick his 
own fingers. 

James Keiry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 138. (1721) 
“Apply'd,” Kelly explains, “satyrically to 
receivers, trustees, guardians, and other 
managers. Signifying that they will take 
a share of what is among their hands.” The 
French say, “Celui gouverne bien mal le 
miel qui n’en tate et ses doigts n'en léche” 
(He manages the honey very badly who does 
not taste it and lick it off his fingers). 

Τὶς an ill cook that can’t lick her own fingers. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
They say, a good cook knows how to lick his 
own fingers. 

WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 6. (1822) 


2 
God may sende a man good meate, but the 
deuvil may sende an euyll coke to dystrue it. 
Anprew Boorpne, Dyetary of Helth, Ὁ. 260. 
(15842) Referred to as “a common proverb.” 
He maye have cause to saye so of his fletcher as 
.. . is communelye spoken of Cookes, .. . that 
God scendeth us good fethers, but the deuyll 
noughtie Fletchers. 
Rocer Ascuam, Toxophilus, it, 132. (1845) A 
fletcher is a maker of arrows. 
God sends Meate, and the diuell sends cookes. 
Tnowas Detonry, Works (1912). Ὁ. 221 (ce. 
1600) 
Such diet we had thet the proverb was truly 
Verified, “God sent meat, and the Devil sent 
Cooks.” 


Joun Tayvtorn tne Warer-Port, Observation 
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and Travel from London to Hamburgh. 
(1617) 
Great pity were it if this beneficence of Provi- 
dence should be marr’d in the ordering, so as to 
justly merit the reflection of the old proverb, 
that though God sends us meat, yet the Devil 
does cooks. 

Unxrnown, Cooks’ and Confectioners’ Dic- 

tionary. (1724) 
The waste of many good materials . . . and the 
curses not unfrequently bestowed on cooks with 
the usual reflection, that whereas God sends good 
meat, the devil sends cooks. 

Epwarp SMitH, The Compleat Housewife. 

(1728) 
God sends Meat, and the Devil finds Cooks. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1688. (1738) 
The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery ; 
for there is not, properly speaking, any profes- 
sional cook on board. The worst sailor is gen- 
erally chosen for that purpose. Hence comes the 
proverb used among the English sailors, that 
“God sends meat, and the Devil sends cooks.” 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Precautions to be Used 

by Those Who are About to Undertake a 
Sea Vovage. (1760) 
This goose is quite raw; well, God sends meat, 
but the devil sends cooks. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Bad commentators spoil the best of books, 

So God sends meat (they sav), the devil cooks. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Aimanack, 1735. 
Heaven sends us good meat, but the Devil sends 

cooks. 

Davin Garrick, On Goldsmith’s Cookery. 

(1774) 
That homely proverb that men taunt my calling 
with—‘‘God sends good meat, but the devil 
sends cooks.” 

WALTER Scott,Fortunes of Nigel. Ch.27.(1822) 
“God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks.” is 
an old adage which Giraldus Cambrensis, in his 
caustic criticisms on the greed of the monastic 
Orders, thus revised: “God sent the abbevs, but 
the devil sent the kitchens and the cellars.” 

J.C. Wart, Devils, p. 127. (1904) The Italians 

say, “Dio ci manda la carnem ma il diavolo 
cuochi”; the Dutch, “God zendt hem wel 
de spijzen, maar de duivel kookt ze” (God 
sent him meat, but the devil cooked it) 


3 
A good Cooke can make you good meate of 
a whetstone. 

Tromas Cocan, The Haven of Health, cxcii, 


150. (1584) 
4 


Too manv_ generals lost 
στρατηγοὶ Kaplar ἀπώλεσαν.) 
DioGEnianus, Adagia, vii, 72. (c. Α.Ὁ. 125) A 


naval variant is, “Many commanders sink 
the ship.” 


There is the proverb, the more cooks the worse 
pottage. 


Grorce Gascorone,Life of Carew, Ὁ. 33. (1575) 


5 
Too many Cooks spoil the Broth. 
Sm Barruazar Gerpier, Principles of Build- 


Caria. (τολλοὶ 
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ing, Ὁ. 24. (1662) Kincsrey, Yeast. Ch. 3. 
(1851) Core, Toper’s End, Ὁ. 244. (1942) 
etc., etc. 

The more Cooks, the worse Broth. 

THomas FuLier,Gnomologia. No. 4657. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Zu viele Koche verderben 
den Brei”’; the Dutch, ‘“Veel koks verzouten 
de brij” (Too many cooks make the por- 
ridge too salt). 

If the steersmen become too numerous, the ship 

J. L. Burcxnarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 15. 
(1877) The Japanese say, “Many captains 
and the ship goes to the rocks.” 

It is vain to use a multitude to do what can be 
done by a few. (Frustra fit per plura, quod fieri 
potest per pauciora.) 

AtFrep Hexperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 137. 
(1869) The French say, “Un bon conseiller 
en vaut cent” (One good counsellor is worth 
a hundred). 

Seven steersmen, eight sailors. (Ch‘i shao kung, 
pa shui shou.) 

WILLIAM Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
106. (1875) 

Seven hands and eight feet. (Ch‘i shou pa chiao.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 108. 

If there are too many cooks, the dog’s flesh will 
never get done. 

CHamMpion, Racial Proverbs, ἢ. xl. (1938) A 
Chinese proverb. 

Too many suspects spoil the broth. 

ANNE HockinG, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 158. (1943) 

There are too many cooks for this special pot of 
hellbroth. 

A. M. Stein, The Case of the Absent-Minded 
Professor, p. 148. (1943) 


1 
A Cook is known by his Knife. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 50. (1732) 
Cook Ruffian, able to scald the Devil out of his 
Feathers. 

Tuomas ΕΠ, Gnomologia. No. 1159. 
Conks are not to be taught in their own Kitchen. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1160. (1732) 


2 
Many excellent cooks are spoiled by going 
into the arts. 
Pau. Gavucury. (a. 1903) See Cournos, Mod- 
ern Plutarch, p. 48. 


3 
Every cook commends his own sauce. 
Sin BALTHAZAR GearBier, Counsel to AN Build- 
ers. (1663) 
Every cook praises his own broth. 
, ἢ G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.349.(1855) 


Tis by his cleanliness a cook must please. 
ἜΗΝ Kinc, The Art of Cookery, |. 603. 
(1708 
I ve wash my kettle before I put the meat 


- Swarr, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Let the Cooke be thy Phisition. 
Joun Lyiy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 230. (1580) 


Better bide the cookes nor the mediciners. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 24. (c. 1595) 

Better wait on the cooks as the leaches. 
James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 57. (1721) 

I’m sick and hungry, more need of a cook than 

a doctor. 

A Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


A cook ought to possess the taste of his mas- 
ter. (Cocus domini debet habere gulam.) 
MaArTIL, Epigrams. Bk. xiv, No.220.(c. A. Ὁ. 85) 


7 
We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience and live 
without heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live 
without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
Owen MerepitH (Epwarp ἢ. BULWER- 
Lytton), Lucile. Pt. i, canto 2, st. 19. (1860) 
You may live without faith, you may live with- 
out hope; 
But civilized man cannot live without soap. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Second Scrap Book, xxiv. 
Paraphrasing Meredith. 


His cook is his chief merit, and it’s his table 
that people visit. (Que de son cusinier il s’est 
fait un mérite.' Et que c'est ἃ sa table a 
qui l’on rend visite. ) 

Mowitre, Le Misunthrope. Act ii, sc. 4. (1666) 


9 
Salt cooks bear blame. but fresh bear shame. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologiu. No. 6300. (1732) 


0 
It is prudent to live on good terms with one's 
cook. 
Unknown, Niti Sastras (Moral Stanzas). (c. 
1250) 
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11 
Cookery has become an art, a noble science; 
cooks are gentlemen. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 2, subs. 2. (1621) 


12 

In a house where there’s plenty supper is soon 
cooked. (En casa Ilena presto se guisa la 
cena.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 30, 43. 
(1614) The Germans say, “Ohne Mehl und 
Wasser, ist iibel backen” (It’s ill baking 
without flour or water). 


The greatest animal in creation, the animal 
who cooks. 
ae Jerroro, Jerrold's Wil. (c. 1850) 


Women cannot make a good book of cookery. 
go AMUEL Jounson. Boswett, Life,1§ April,1778. 


δ! Cookery—cookery, that kills more than 
war, pestilence, and famine. 
J. rr aa The Bucktails. Act iil, sc. 2. 
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1 
Good sops may be made in an old pot. 
ΤΟΚΒΙΑΝΟ, Piassa Universale, p. 111. (1666) 
Many a drop of good broth is made in an old pot. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 84. (1880) 


COQUETRY 
See also Flirtation 


2 
Yet let us not their loose coquett’ry blame, 
Women of every nation are the same. 

Joun Gay, Poems. (1745), ii, 22. (1720) 

She who trifles with all is less likely to fall 

Than she who but trifles with one. 

Joun Gay, The Coquette. 

By keeping men off, you keep them on. 

Joun Gay, The Beggar’s Opera. Act. i. (1727) 
The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and 
that is a love no other whatever can dispossess. 

Joun Gay, The Beggar’s Opera. Act iii. 

A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume 
others. 

CATHERINE GRAHAM, Letters on Education, p. 

221. (1790) 


3 
Of auncient fathers she tooke no cure nor 
care, 
She was to them, as koy as a croker’s mare. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 


4 
From waving fans, coy glances, glicks, cringes, 
and all such simpering humors, good Mercury 
defend us. 

Ben Jonson, Cynthta’s Revels. Act v. (1601) 
5 


It 15 a species of coquetry to make a parade 
of never practising it. (C’est une espéce de 
coquetterie de faire remarquer qu'on n’en fait 
jamais. ) 

La Rocueroucaurp, Maximes. No. 107. (1665) 
“The original meaning [of coquetterie] ‘de- 
sire to please,’ came to be applied almost ex- 
clusively to the relations of the sexes,” says 
F. G. Stevens, in his edition of La Roche- 
foucauld, “in particular to the desire of 
women to please men. It is not necessarily 
a bad quality.” 

All women are fundamentally coquettes, though 
all do not practise coquetry; some are restrained 
by fear and some by reason. (La coquetterie est 
le fond de I’humeur des femmes; mais toutes ne 
la mettent pas en pratique, parce que la coquet- 
terie de quelques-unes est retenue par la crainte 
ou par la raison.) 

La RocneroucauLp, Maximes. No. 241. 
Women know not the whole of their coquetry. 
(Les femmes ne connaissent pas toute leur co- 
quetterie.) 

La Rocneroucautp, Maximes. No. 332. 
Women are less able to control their coquetry 
than their passion. (Les femmes peuvent moins 
Surmonter leur coquetterie que leur passion.) 

La Rocneroucauto, Maximes. No. 334. 

e greatest miracle of love is that it cures 
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coquetry. (Le plus grand miracle de l’amour, 
c’est de guérir de la coquetterie.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 349. 
Envy is cured by true friendship, and coquetry 
by true love. (L’envie est détruite par la véritable 
amitié, et la coquetterie par le véritable amour.) 
LA RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 376. 


Coquettry is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition of a woman. 
Sm Joun VANBRUGH, The Provok’d Wife. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1697) 


A coquette is a woman who rouses passions 
she has no intention of gratifying. 
Bernarp SHAw, Man and Superman. Act iv. 
(1903) 


᾿ CORINTH 


If there were any manne in anye parte of 
Asia, verye wealthye and riche. he was called 
by a common Phraze, a Corinthian. 

Str GEOFFREY FENTON, Golden Epistles, 282. 
(1577) 

I am no proud Jack, .. 
lad of mettle. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 12. (1597) 

Goodly vessels and pieces of Corinth mettall. 

PHILEMON HOLtanp, tr., Pliny’s Historv, ii, 
487. (1601) “Corinth metal,” or “Corinth 
brass,” was an alloy of gold, silver and cop- 
per, much prized in ancient times as the 
material of costly ornaments. Figuratively 
it came to mean shamelessness, such as was 
attributed to the Corinthians. 

Corinthian, an impudent brazen faced fellow; a 
frequenter of brothels. 

Francis Grose, 4A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1785) Grose also notes that 
“Corinth” was the vulgar name for a bawdy 
house. 

Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the 
Corinthian grace of Gertrude’s manners. 

R. W. Emerson, Conduct of Life: Behaviour. 
(1860) It should not be forgotten that the 
Corinthian capital was named after Corinth. 
which became a synonym for grace and elc- 
gance. Matthew Arnold in his Essays (Ii, 
74) refers to the “Corinthian style.” 


. but a Corinthian. a 


9 

It is not for every man to get to Corinth. 
(Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvii, 1. 36. (20 
B.c.) A rendcring of the Greek proverb 
quoted by Aurvs GELLrus (sce below). There 
are two explanations of the proverb. One is 
that the harbor at Corinth was very diff- 
cult to enter; the other is that Lais, the 
famous courtesan of Corinth. asked such a 
high price for her favors, that few men 
could afford it. According to Sotion, Demos- 
thenes once asked her price, and Lais de- 
manded ten thousand drachmas, the drachma 
being about sixteen cents. Demosthenes 
turned away, remarking, “I will not buy re- 
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gret at such a price.” Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 
1. who agrees with the first explanation, 
gives the Latin as “Non est cuislibet Corin- 
thum appellere.” Aulus Gellius gives the sec- 
ond, and the proverb afterward came to be 
applied to the great expense of a self-indul- 
gent life at Corinth. Horace, however, ap- 
plies the saying differently: ‘“‘Not every one 
can gain the prize of virtue.” Included by 
TAVERNER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
54, with the rendering, “It is not for euery 
man to arrive at Corinth,” and the com- 
ment, “This prouerbe is of lyke sense with 
that oure Englyshe prouerbe, whiche sayeth, 
Euery man may not be a lorde.” 

Not every man can put in to Corinth. (οὐ παντὸς 

ἀνδρὸς ἐς Κόρινθον ἔσθ᾽ ὁ πλοῦς.) 

Avutus GELtius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 8, 
sec. 4. (c. A.D. 150) Quoted as a proverb 
common among the Greeks (frequens apud 
Graecos adagium), and accompanied by the 
story about Lais, as given by Sation in his 
Horn of Amaliheia (Wépas "ApadOeias), or 
Horn of Plenty (Cornum Copiae), a work, 
as Gellius savs, “filled with wide and varied 
information.” See also under REPENTANCE. 

Lais an harlot of Corinthe ... was for none 
but lordes and gentlemen that might well paie 
for it. Whereof came up a prouerbe, that it is 
not for euery man to go unto Corinthe. 

Nicoras Upa.i, A pophthegmes, 379. (1542) 

It is not for everyone to enter and live at Corinth. 
(A chacun n'est oultroyé entrer ἃ habiter Cor- 
inthe.) 

Rasevais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, Prologue. (1545) 
Repeated Bk. v, Prologue. 

You know the proverb, “Corinth town is fair. 
But ‘tis not every man that can get there.” 

Joun Conincton, tr., Horace’s Epistles, i, 17, 
36. (1863) 

He who hasn’t seen Seville, has never seen a won- 
der. (Quien no ha visto Sevilla, | No ha visto 
maravilla.) 

Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 781. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. 

I know full well that here below 

Bliss unalloyed there is for none; 

My prayer would else fulfillment know— 

Never have I seen Carcassonne! 

‘Je vois bien qu'il n’est ici-bas 
De bonheur complet pour personne. 
Mon veu ne s’accomplira pas: 

Je n’ai jamais vu Carcassonne!) 

Gustave Napaup, Carcassonne. (c. 
Thompson, tr. 


CORN 


1 

Much corn lies under the straw that is not 

seen. 

Jonw Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 145. (1639) It 
should perhaps be noted that “corn,” as this 
proverb indicates, is used in England for the 
grain which Americans call “wheat.” What 

call “corn” the English call 

“maize,” or “Indian corn.” 

Much Corn fies in the Chaff unseen. 

THomas Futtex,Gnomologia. No. 3480. (1732) 


1875) 


CORN 


2 
My folkes are so corne fed that we have 
much adoe to please them in their diet. 
Tuomas Drtoney, lack of Newbery, viii, 104. 
(1597) So fed with good food. 
What, are you grown so corn-fed, goody Gillian, 
You will not know your father? 
BEAUMONT AND FLeTcnER, Monsieur Thomas. 
Act iv, se. 6. (1619) So supercilious. 
A woman is said to be corn-fed when stout and 
plump, an allusion to the nourishing qualities of 
this kind of food [Indian corn). 
Joun 5. ΑΚ ΕΚ, Americanisms Old and New, 
p. 170. (1889) 


3 

Behold I have heard that there is corn in 
Egypt. (Audivi quod triticum venundetur in 
Aecgypto. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xiii, 2. (c. 800 B.C.) 
There is corn in Egypt while there is cash in 
Leadenhall. 

CHarLes Lams, Letter. (c. 1830) See AINCER, 
Life, ch. 7. Said of a plentiful supply of any- 
thing to be had in the proper quarter 

4 
When the corn is in the shock 
The fish are on the rock. 

W.C. Hazzitt.English Proverbs, p. 528. (1869) 
An allusion to the correspondence of the fish- 
ing season, especially the pilchard fishery, 
with the harvest. 

When the frost is on the punkin, and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 

J. W. Rivey, When the Frost is on the Punkin. 
(1890) 

5 
In good years corn is hay, in ill years straw 
Is com. 

Hexpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 218. (1640) 
Corn in good Years is Hay; in ill Years Straw 
is Corn. 

THoMASs FuLcer,Gnomologia. No. 1162. (1732) 


6 
The corn hides itself in the snow as an old 
man in furs. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 243 (1640) 


7 
We must not measure everybody’s corn by 
our own bushel. 
WiLtiam Huntinoton, The Bank of Fasth, p 
35. (1801) See under MEASURE 


8 
Out off good corn may cum darnel weede. 

Jown Lypaate, tr., Bockas’ Fall of Princes 

Bk. i, 1. 6732. (c. 1440) 
In much corn is some cockle. 

Tuomas NAsue.Summer’s Last Will and Testa. 

ment: Epilogue. (1600) 
No corne without some chaffe. 

Ranore Cotcrave, Dictionary: Paille. (1611) 
The Dutch have the same proverb: “Geen 
koorn zonder kaf.” 

He that hath good Corn may be content with 
some Thistles. 

THomas Fuiier,Gnomologia. No. 2159, (1732) 
See also under COMPENSATION. 


CORN 


1 
Corn is not to be gather’d in the budde but 
the eare. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 360. (1580) 
Corn is not to be gather’'d in the Blade, but 
the Ear. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1163. (1732) 
YOUR CORN 18 STILL IN THE BLADE, see under 

CHick—en: Don’t Count tit HaAtcHen. 


2 

Look at your corn in May, 

And you'll come weeping away; 

Look at the same in June, 

And you'll come home to another tune. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 33. (1678) 

3 
Corn and horn go together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 116. (1678) 
That is, for prices. When corn is dear so 
are cattle. 

The old cry of “down corn, down horn,” fright- 
ened the stout British farmer. 

R. 5. Surtees, Ask Mamma. Ch. 25. (1858) 

4 


Corne, which is the staffe of life. 
Epwarp WINSLOW, Good Newes from New 
England, p. 47. (1624) See under Breap 


II—Corn: Corns 


§ 
A coming Show’r your shooting Corns presage. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Description of a City 
Shower, 1. 9. (1710) 
And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 
You'll judge the seasons by your shooting corn. 
Jonn Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 39. (1716) 


6 
Insulted the doctor, and trampled on the in- 
most corns of the nurse. 

THACKERAY, Newcomes. Bk. ii, Ὁ. 239. (1855) 
We cannot avoid treading on each other's corns 
as we go ON our various ways. 

ANN Fraser TYTLER, Buried Diamonds, Ch. 4. 

(1886) 
Have you been treading on any corns lately? 

J. J. Connincton, The Twenty-One Clues, Ὁ. 

15. (1941) 


7 
I acknowledge the corn. 

Citarces A. Wick irre, of Kentucky, Debate, 
House of Representatives, 1828. See Drvere, 
Americanisms. To admit the truth about a 
matter. 

} was frightened .. . I own it; yes, sir, I ac- 
knowledge the corn. 

Unknown, Tall Tales of the South-West, p. 
26. (1845) 

He might as well have confessed the cob. 

ῬΑΙΟΕ, Dow’s Sermons, iv, 127. (1853) 

You just acknowledge the corn. 

W.M. Baxer,The New Timothy, p.211. (1868) 
His prisoner at once “knuckled” to the Chief; 
... he “acknowledged the corn.” 

G. P. Βύκνπαμ, Three Years, Ὁ. 99. (1875) 
[ἢ] acknowledges the corn as regards his... . 
imprisonment. 

G. A. Sara, Living London, p. 97. (1883) 
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8 
This thing was not done in a corner. (οὐ γάρ 
ἐστιν ἐν γωνίᾳ πεπραγμένον τοῦτο.) 

New Testament: Acts, xxvi, 26. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vulgate is, ““Neque enim in angulo quid- 
quam horum gestum est.” 

The things were not done in a corner. 

GENERAL THOMAS Harrison, Defence, at his 
trial for regicide. (1660) See Trial of Twenty 
Regicides, p. 39. 

Such things were not done in a corner. 

AvuGustus Jressopp, The Coming of the Friars. 
Ch. 3. (1889) 


9 
I see he has turned the corner. 
WiLttaM Concreve, The Old Batchelor. Act i, 
sc. 5. (1687) A street corner. 
That expression which I heard in the country. 
. .. He has turn’d the corner, i.e., gone away 30 
as no more to be seen [he is dead). 

SAMUEL PEGGE, Anonymiana, p. 375. (1796) 
“You're round the corner now,” cried Miss Peck- 
sniff. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 2. (1844) 
Now he had turned the corner, he could afford 
{it}. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Orley Farm, i, 13. (1862) 

Got out of difficulties. 


1 
In his honde all ye corners of the earth. 
MILes CovERDALE,Bible: Psalms, xciv, 4.(1535) 
From the foure corners of ye worlde. 
MiLrs Covernae, Bible: Isatah, xi, 12. (1535) 
From the four corners of the world do haste 
GUILLAUME οὐ Barras, Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Week i, day 1. (1592) Sylvester. tr. 
From the four corners of the earth they come 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ἃ, 7, 
39. (1597) 
The spirit of the Church is eternally entombed 
within the four corners of acts of parliament 
Joun Morey, On Compromise, p. 37. (1874) 
11 


Clement was cornered. 
O. W. Hotes, The Guardian Angel. Pt. ἃ. ch. 
1. (1867) 
He felt he was morally “cornered.” 

E. H. Yates, The Rock Ahead. Ch. 3. (1868) 
Animal resistance, the instinct of the male animal 
when cornered, is no doubt common. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude. (1870) 

When a man of that nature gets cornered he is 
going to endure a great deal. 

Joagutmn Mrirer, Life Amongst the Modocs, 

p. 87. (1873) 
I felt sort of cornered, and was afraid I was 
looking it, too. 

Marx Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 11.(1884) 
I guess the visible supply of May wheat ._. is 
cornered. 

Frank Norats, The Pit. Ch. viii. (1902) In the 

next chapter, Norris wrote, “Corner wheat! 

It’s the wheat that has cornered me.” 
Perceiving that the flour crop was short, .. . 
he cornered the flour market. 

O. Henry, Strictly Business, p. 95. (1910) 
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1 
They make most excellent drivers, and think 
nothing of turning short comers. 
Joun Jounson, The Oriental Voyager, p. 54. 
(1807) 
Tourists, in their anxiety to cut off a corner, are 
sometimes induced to cross the valley. 
JENKINSON, Guide to the English Lakes, p. 189. 
(1872) 
Freckles was trimming his corners as closely as 
he dared 
GENE STRATTON Porter, Freckles, p. 157. (1904) 
Taking a chance or risk. 
Stranger, pause and shed a tear 
For one who leaves no mourners. 
D. F. Sapp reposes here: 
He would cut corners. 
Unxnown, Epitaph of Mr. Sapp. (c. 1910) 


2 
He allowed himself to be metaphorically 
whipped and put in a corner. 
James Payn, The Luck of the Darvrells. Ch. 37. 
: (1886) 
All carnall temptacyons ... driuen to a 
comer. 
WYNKEN ὈῈ Worpe (?), The Pilgrimage of 
Perfection, fo. 121. (1526) 
Driven into a corner by this merciless reasoning. 
Gerorce Exot, Silas Marner. Ch. 7. (1861) 
He had been driven into a corner. 
ANTHONY Trotiope, He Knew He Was Right. 
Ch. 36. (1869) 
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There are more saints in Cornwall than in 
heaven. 

J. M. Buttock, Article, Sunday Times (Lon- 
don), 15 May, 1927. cy" common saying in 
the West of England.” “The process of crea- 
tion is continued. . . . 1 lately, in a Cornish 
paper, met with Saint Newlyn.”—Notes and 
Queries, ser. iii, v, 275. (1864) 


5 
By Tre, Pol and Pen 
You shall know the Cornish men. 

Ricnarp Carew, The Survey of Cornuall, Ὁ. 
149. (1602) Quoting an o!d proverb. 

Tre signifies a town. Pol an head. Pen a top. 

THomas Futter, Worthies of England: Corn- 
wall, i, 306. (1662) The three words are fre- 
quently found in Cornish place names and 
proper names. 

By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Ross, Caer, and Lan, 
You know Cornish men. 

Ropert Hearn, Account of the Islands of 
Scilly, p. 338. This is the full form of the 
rete but the second line is usually omit- 
ted. 

A worthy name... of Cornish lineage; for 
. “By Pol, Tre, and Pen, You may know the 
Cornish men.” 
Watrtzs Scorr, Kenilworth. Ch. 1. (1821) 
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6 
All Cornish gentlemen are cousins. 
Ricwarp Carew, The Survey of Cornwall, Ὁ. 
179. (1602) 
They generally intermarry ... from whence 
they say that the proverb on them was raised, 
viz., ‘That all the Cornish gentlemen are cousins.’ 
DanikEL Deror, Journey to Land’s End, p. 138. 
(1724) 
In Cornwall are the best gentlemen. 
Georce Borrow, Lavenero. Ch. 1, note. (1851) 


7 
I'll show her the Cornish hug. 
MIDDLETON AND Row ey, A Faire Quarrell. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1617) 
You are so taken with your Cornish prentice ... 
hearing him talke the other day of the hugge. 
Tuomas Nagsses, Totenham-Court. Act iii, sc. 
3. (1638) 
“To give one a Cornish hug.” . The Cornish 
are masters of the art of wrestling... . It is 
figuratively applicable to the deceitful dealing 
of such, who secretly design their overthrow 
whom they openly embrace. 
THomas FuLLer, Worthies of England: Corn- 
wall, i, 306. (1662) 
And a warm Cornish hug at thy landing. 
Joun Wotcot (Peter Pinpar), Invitation to 
Bonaparte. (c. 1802) 
To SEND A HUSBAND INTO CORNWALL WITHOUT A 
BOAT, see under CUCKOLD. 


CORPORATION 


8 
They [corporations] feel neither shame, re- 
morse, gratitude, nor goodwill. 

WittiaM Haztiitt, Tuble-Talk, xxvii. (1817) 
9 
Corporations are many lesser commonwealths 
in the bowels of a greater, like worms in the 
entrails of a natural man. 

Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Pt. 

(1651) 


ii, ch 22. 


10 

They [corporations] are invisible, immortal, 
and they have no soul, therefore no subpoena 
lieth against them, because they have no con- 
science or soul. 

Sm Rocer Manwoon, Opinion as Touching 
Corporations, while Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, c. 1580. See Butstrrove, Re- 
ports, pt. ii, p. 233; Dict. Natl. Biography, 
xxxvi, 108/1. 

Corporations cannot commit treason, nor be out- 
owen nor excommunicated, for they have no 
souls. 

Sm Epwarp Coxe, Case of Sutton’s Hospital, 
1612. (6 Rep. 303; 10 Rep. 32 Ὁ) Coke was 
perhaps paraphrasing Manwood, whom he 
greatly admired. 

Lord Coke gravely informs us that corporations 
cannot be excommunicated, because they have 
no souls, and they appear to be as destitute of 
every feeling as it they had also no bowels. . 

There is in truth but one point through which 


CORRUPTION 


they are vulnerable, and that is the keyhole of 
the cash box. 
Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis. Bk. ii, ch. 9. 
(1654) 


1 

It has been truly said that a corporation has 
no conscience; but a corporation of con- 
scientious men is a corporation with a con- 
science. 

H. D. Tnoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 

2 

Did you expect a corporation to have a con- 
science, when it has no soul to be damned and 
no body to be kicked? 

Epwarb Turow, first Baron Thurlow. (c. 
1775) See Witsperrorce, Life-of Thurlow. 
Vol. ii, Appendix. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow said that the corpora- 
tions have neither bodies to be punished nor 
ous to be damned; they therefore do as they 
ike. 

Joun Poynner, Literary Extracts. (c. 1820) 
Why, you never expected justice from a com- 
pany, did you? They have neither a soul to louse 
nor a body to kick. 

SypnEy Smitu, Remark. (c. 1830) See Lapy 

Horianp, Memoir, i, 331. 
You know what Lord Eldon said about Cor- 
porate Boards-—that they had neither souls to 
be saved nor bodies to be kicked. 

Grorce Aucustus θαι, America Revisited, p. 
360. (1886) 

A corporation is just like any natural person, 
except that it has no pants to kick or soul to 
damn, and by God, it ought to have both: 

Ernst AND Linptey, Hold Your Toncue. 
(1932) Ascribed to an unnamed Western 
judge. 


A corporation cannot blush. It is a body, it 
is true; has certainly a head—a new one every 
vear; arms it has and very long ones, for it 
can reach at anything: .. . a throat to swal- 
low the rights of the community. and a 
stomach to digest them! But who ever vet 
discovered, in the anatomy of any corporation, 
cither bowels or a heart? 
Hower. Warsn, Speech, at the Tralee assizes. 
(a. 1825) See Wittiam Hone, Table Book 
Bk. i, col. 524. 


CORRUPTION 


4 
The corruption of the best is the worst. (Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. ) 
St. Tuomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica Pt. 
ii, Prim. Sec., i, 5. (ες. 1270) 
oe is nothing so ill as the corruption of the 
st. 
BrsHop JosernH Harr. Contemplations, iv, 9. 
(1612) 
So true is the old saying, Corruptio optima pes- 
sima. (The best things corrupted become the 
worst.) 
Samvue. Purcuas, Purchas His Pilgrim: To 
the Reader: Of Religion. (1619) 
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I know, when they prove bad, they are a sort 
of the vilest creatures; yet still the same reason 
gives it: for, Optima, corrupta, pessima: the best 
things corrupted become the worst. 
Owen FELLTHAM, Resolves: Of Women, p. 70. 
(1623) 
The corruption of best is worst. 
DANIEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 34. 
(1642) 
"Tis the most certain sign, the world’s accurst 
That the best things corrupted are the worst. 
Sir Joun Dennam, The Progress of Learning. 
(c. 1650) 
Beasts Act by Sense, Man should by Reason; 
clse he is a greater Beast than ever God made: 
And the Proverb is verified, The corruption of 
the best things is the worst and most offensive. 
WittiaM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. Pt. ii, 
No. 160. (1702) 
Corruption of the Best becomes the Worst. 
THOMAS FULLER ,Gnomologia. No. 1166. (1732) 
Corruption of best is ever the worst corruption. 
Rosert Brinces, The Testament of Beauty. Bk. 
i, 1. 186. (1930) THE OPPOSITE OF THE BEST 


MUST BE THE WORST, see under WorST. 
5 


Corruption’s not of modern date; 
It hath been tried in ev’ry state. 

Jonn Gay, Fables. Ser. ii, fab. 9. (1738) 
6 


Al is corumpable. (Sont tuit corrompable.) 
JEAN DE Μεῦνο, Roman de la Rose, }. 4408 
(c. 1270) Οπαῦςεκ (?), tr., 1. 4856. (c. 1365) 


7 
The time to guard against corruption and 
tvranny is before they shall have gotten hold 
of us. It is better to keep the wolf out of the 
fold than to trust to drawing his teeth and 
talons after he shall have entered. 

Tromas JEFFERSON, Notes on Virginia. (1782° 


8 

The olde maxime of Philosophie, Corruptso 
unins, generatio altertus: The corruption of 
one is the generation of another. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 244. (1576) Quoted by BRIAN MELBANCKE. 
Philotimus, sig. ¥3. (1583) 

The corruption of a bawd is the generation of 
a witch. 

Grorce CuapMan, May-Day. Act iii, se. 3. 
(1611) 

They say that the corruption of pipes is the gen- 
eration of stoppers. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


9 
Stew’d in corruption. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 93. (1600) 
Rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 148. (1600) 
I have seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’er-run the stew. 
SHAKESPEARE, Afeasure for Measure, v, 1, 320 
10 aie 


Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
ΘΗΛΚΈΒΡΕΛΚΕ, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 444. (1612) 
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1 
Where most I prosper, there’s my fatherland. 
(warpis γάρ ἐστι πᾶσ' ty’ ἂν πράττῃ ris εὖ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 1151. (388 B.c.) In 
the Corpus Paroemiographorum (Macarius, 
ii, 45), this is given as ὅπον γὰρ εὖ πράσσει 
vis, ἐντανθοῖ πατρίς, apparently a cynical 
version of πᾶσα γῆ πατρίς (All earth is my 
country), ZENoBIUS, v, 74, and said to be 
“part of an oracle given to Meleos the Pelas- 
gian, when inquiring about a habitation.” 
ΘΤΟΒΑΕΙ5, Florilegium, xl, 7, has ἀνδρί σοφῷ 
πᾶσα γῆ Barth, ψυχῆς yap ἀγαθῆς πατρὶς ὁ 
σύμπας: κόσμος. 

One’s native land is wherever all is well. (Patria 
est, ubicumque est bene.) 

Pacuvivus,7Teucer. Frag. 380, Loeb. (c. 160 B.c.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Tusculanarum Dis puta- 
tionum., Bk. v, ch. 37, sec. 108. HENDERSON, 
Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 161, cites another: “Illa 
mihi patria est, ubi pascor, non ubi nascor” 
(That shall be my country which supports 
me, not where I was born), often contracted 
to “Pascor, non nascor,” and adds one of 
his own, “A clever man’s inheritance is found 
in every country.” 

I count any place my country, where I may live 
wel and wealthily. 

Georce ΡΈΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace: Sinorix and 
Camma, p. 32. (1576) 

Where a man lives well, there is his country 

Kyp, Solyman and Perseda. Act iv. (1594) 

Every soil, 
Where he is well, is to a valiant man 
His natural country. 

PHitip Massincer, The Picture. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1629) 

My country is where ever I am well. 

THomas Prcxe, Parnassi Puerperium, Ὁ. 94. 
(1659) 

Our country is wherever we are well off. 

Jounx Mriton, Letter to Peter Heimbach, 15 
Aug., 1666. 

Where men are well used, they'll frequent there. 
Jons Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) 
Where Men are kindly used, they will resort. 
THomas Futvcer,Gnomologia. No.5649. (1732) 
Wheresoever we live well, that is our Country. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5659. 

Where you are welcome, there is your father- 
land. (Wo es dir wohlgeht, das ist dein Vater- 
land.) 

CHartes Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 351. (1856) A German proverb. The 
Germans also say, “Es ist iiberall gut Brod 
essen” (It is everywhere good to eat bread). 

Ubi bene est ibi patria. The wonderful kindness 
I have always received in Japan has made me 
understand how true the phrase is. 

A. Lioyn, Every Day Japan: Preface. (1909) 

WHERE LIBERTY 15 THERE IS MY COUNTRY, see un- 
der Lipenty. 


2 
Every land is his native land to a brave man. 
(ἀπᾶσα δὲ χθὼν ἀνδρὶ yervaly πατρί.) 

, Ethica. Frag. 108. (c. 400 s.c.) 


The Latin proverb is, “Fortunato omne 
solum patria est” (To a lucky man, every 
land is a fatherland). 
To the brave man every land’s a home. (Omne 
solum forti patria est.) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 493. (c. A.D. 8.) 
A brave man’s country is wherever he chooses 
his abode. (Patria est ubicumque vir fortis sedem 
elegerit.) 
Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Mugni, Bk. vi, sec. 4. (ς. A.D. 50) 
The wise man liueth as wel in a far country as 
in his owne home. It is not the nature of the 
place but the disposition of the person, that 
maketh the lyfe pleasant. 
Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 189 (1579) 
To a resolved mind, his home is everywhere. 
BEAUMONT AND Fietcuer, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act v. (1609) 


He made all countries where he came his own. 
Joun Drvypven, Astrea Redux, 1. 76. (1660) 
4 


To finde mvself Cosmopolttes, a citizen... 
of the one mystical citie universall. 

RicHarp Hak.iuyt, Vovages, i, 6. (1598) 
I came tumbling out into the World a pure cadet, 
a true Cosmopolite, not born to Land, Lease, 
House, or Office. 

James Howe, Familiar Letters. Sec. vi, No 

60. (1645) 


The Devill ... hath an Incorporation of Cos- 
mopolites. 

THOMAS REEVE, God's Plea for Nineveh, Ὁ. 80. 
(1657) 

He who finds out anything conducing to human 
health is the best Cosmopolite. 

WaLTER RuMseEY, Organon Salutis: Dedica- 
tion. (1657) 

One of those vagabond cosmopolites who shark 
about the world, as if they had no right or busi- 
ness in it. 

Wasntincton Irvine, Anickerbocker’s History 
of New York, p. 191. (1869) 

You have merged the patriot in the cosmopolite 

T. Mepwin, The Angles in Wales, ii, 190 (1834) 

I don’t set up for being a cosmopolite, which to 
my mind signifies being polite to every country 
except your own. 

Tuomas Hoon, Up the Rhine. (1840) 

That man’s the best cosmopolite. 
Who loves his native country best, 

TENNYSON, Hands All Around. (1852) 

To be really cosmopolitan, a man must be at 
home even in his own country. 

T. W. Hiccinson: Short Studies of American 
Authors: Henry James, Jr. (1879) Quoted 
by Van Wyck Broors, New England: In- 
dian Summer, p. 279. 


Ὀ 
His native land to a wise man is the whole 
world. (τατρὶς forw τῷ copy πᾶσα πόλι:.}) 

μέ τωρ Aethiopica. Bk. iii, ch. 14. (¢. a. 0. 
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He [Plato] noted that euery place was a coun- 
try to a wise man. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 187. (1579) 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


aad 1 athena eemnamintnent 2 re rere 


All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, i, 3, 275. (1595) 
A good heart may do well any where. 
JoHNn CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 121. (1639) 
All countries are a wise man’s home. 


Go where he will the wise man is at home. 
R. W. EMERSON, Woodnotes. Pt. i, sec. 3. (1867) 


1 

He who dwells everywhere, never dwells any- 
where. (Quisquis ubique habitat, nusquam 
habitat. ) 

MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. vii, epig. 73.(c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
The prouerbe, That he is not any where, who is 
cuerie where. 

Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, fo. 63. (1586) Pet- 

tic, tr. 
He that is every where, is no where. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No.2176. (1732) 


I am not an Athenian nor a Greek, but of the 
world. (οὐκ ᾿Αθηναῖος οὐδ᾽ “Ἑλλην ἀλλὰ κόσμος.) 
Socrates, on being asked to what country he 
belonged. (c. 410 B.c.) See PLutarca, Afor- 
alia: Of Bani‘hment. Sec. 600. 
I am a citizen of the world. (κοσμοπολέτη:.) 
DIOGENES, on being asked what his country 
was. (c. 350 B.c.) See Diocensrs LAgErtivs, 
Diogenes. Bk. vi, ch. 63. The origin of ‘“‘cos- 
mopolitan.” 
Socrates, on being asked to what country he 
claimed to belong, said, “Το the world”; for he 
regarded himself as a native and citizen of the 
world. (‘Mundanum” inquit; totius enim mundi 
se incolam οἱ civem arbitrabatur.) 
Cickro, Tusculanartum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 37, sec. 108. (45 B.c¢.) 
When Socrates was asked whence he was, he an- 
swered, not of Athens, but of the world. (On 
demandoit ἃ Socrate d’ou il estoit: il ne respon- 
dit pas, d’Ath¢nes; mais, du monde.) 
Monrtaicnet, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) 
If a Man be Gracious, and Curteous to Strangers, 
it shewes he is a Citizen of the World. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Goodnesse. (1597) 
Tama citizea of the world. 
Eric Axcpier, A Coffin for Dimitrios, Ὁ. 68. 
(1939) Merely a recent instance of the use 
of a phrase which has become a cliché. 


3 
The world is my country, (τατρίδα τὸν κόσμον.) 
THeonorus, Maxim. (c. 312 B.c.) See Diocr- 
NES Lasrtius, Aristippus. Bk. ii, sec. 99. 
Statius, Thebaid, viii, 320, has, “The whole 
world is a man's birthplace.” 
All the earth’s our fatherland, there we are born 
and buried. (Terra omnis patria est, qua nasci- 
mur et tumulamur.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 8.c.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Locb, p. 624. 
I am not born for one corner; the whole world 
is my country. (Non sum uni angulo natus, patria 
mea totus hic mundus est.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxviii, sec. 5. (ς. 
A.d. 65) 
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Nature hath giuen no man a country, no more 
then she hath a house or lands, or liuings. Socrates 
wold neither cal himself an Athenian, neither a 
Graecian but a citizen of ye world. Plato would 
neuer accompt him banished yat had ye Sun, 
Fire, Aire, Water and Earth, that he had before, 
where he felt the winters blast and the Suim- 
mers blaze, where ye same Sun, and the same 
Moone shined, whereby he noted that euery place 
was a country to a wise man, and al parts a 
pallace to a quiet mind. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 187. (1579) 
My country is the world, and my religion is to 
do good. 

Tnomas Parne, Rights of Man. Pt. ii, ch. 4. 

(1791) 
Our country is the world—our countrymen are 
all mankind. 

Ἀν ΑΜ Lioyp Garrison, Motto of The Lib- 
erator. In his prospectus for the new journal, 
in 1830. Mr. Garrison had written: “My 
countrv is the world; my countrymen are 
mankind.” 


4 
I look upon all the world as my parish. 
Joun Wes.ey, Journal, 11 June 1739. 


COST 
: See also Price, Value 
Better is cost upon something worth than 
expense on nothing worth. 


Rocer AscnamM, Toxophilus, p. 122. (1545) 
6 


There's a daily cost, and all of it lost. 
H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.524.( 1855) 


7 
What costs little is valued less. (Lo que cuesta 
poco se estima en menos. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 34. 43 
(1605) The Italians sav, “Quello che costa 
poco, si stima meno.” SHELTON renders the 
Spanish, “What costs little is less esteemed.“ 
FULLER, Gromologia, No. 5485, quotes this 
as a proverb. 

What casts little is worth little. (Poco valle Io 
que poco cuesta.) 

BALTASAR GRactanN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
18 (1647) 


8 
He has it by kind. it costs him nought. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiolocia, Ὁ. 111. (1639) 
It comes by kind: it costs him nathing. 

Jonn Rav, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 182. (1670) 
All free, gratis, for nothing. 

F.E.Smenrey.Frank Fairleek. Chs.10:47.(1850) 


9 
Hee that compts all costes, will never put 
plough in the eard. 

Davi Fercvson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (c. 
1595) Kerry (Scottish Proverbs, p. 126) 
cites the proverb, and adds, “He that fore- 
casts all difficulties that he may meet with 
in business, will never set about it.” 

He sall nevir schaip to savle the se, 
That for all perrils castis. 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and 


COST 


the 5166, xxxvili, 22. (1597) He that forecasts 
all perils will never sail the sca. Slae, modern 
sloe 
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He that forecasts all perils will win no worship. 
Because he will be frightened from any noble 
attempt. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 167. (1721) 
He that counts all the pins in the plough, will 
never yoke her. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 126. 

So soon as we begin to count the cost, the cost 


gins. 
H. D. THoreavu, Winter, 18 Jan., 1841. 


1 
Worth much costs much. (Lo que mucho vale 
mucho cuesta. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
57. (1647) 


2 
At least (by the old proverbe) the more cost, 
the more worship. 

Si Joun Haaricton, Orlando Furioso: To 
the Reader. (1591) 

The mair cost, the mair honour. 

Daviw FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 
1595) Quoted by Water Scott, The Pirate, 
ch. 11. (1821) 

According to the old proverb, Most cost, most 
worship. 

GERVASE MARKHAM, The English Hus-wife, p. 
163. (1615) 

More cost, more worship. 

Jous CrarKke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 134. (1639) 
More cost than worship. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1670) 

Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3451. (1732) 
She was as fine as fi’pence; but, truly, I thought 
there was more cost than worship. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
“More cost than worship,” i.e., more expense 
and trouble than the acquisition is worth. 

Wirtuam Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 86. (1828) 
The more worship, the more cost. 

H. G. Boux, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 511. 
(1855) The French say, “Les honneurs 
comptent” (Honors cost money); the Span- 
iards, “Nunca mucho costo poco” (Much 
never cost little). 

“It’s mair cost-an-worship,” it is more trouble 
than it is worth. 

Ross, Holderness Glossary, p. 45. (1877) 


3 
It is easy to cry [yJule at other mens cost. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
The Latin proverb says, “Facile largiri de 
alieno” (It is easy to be generous with other 
people’s property), the English form being, 
“Men are very generous with what costs 
them nothing.” 
The wholesomest meat is at another’s cost. 
Jonwn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1678) “The 
best wine is some one else’s.” 


4 
The greater the cost, the greater the pleasure. 
(Magis illa iuvant quae pluris emuntur.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 16. (c. a.p. 120) 
Juvenal ts writing of extravagance, and of 


COUGH 


how Roman gourmets searched the four ele- 
ments for new relishes. 

A man loveth more tendirly 

The thing that he hath bought most dere. 

(Si aime I’en miauz le cheté 

Quant I’en I’a plus chier acheté.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, |. 
2738, (c. 1240) Cuaucer (?), tr. 1. 2738. 
The things are most dear to us which have cost 
us most. (Les choses nous sont plus chéres, qui 

nous ont plus cousteé.) 

MonraicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) The 
Germans say, ‘Was theuer ist, das halt man 
werth” (What is costly, that one holds more 
precious). 

Quae rarissima carissima-—-things hard to come 
by are much set by. 

THOMAS ee Sa, 1861), ii, 545. (1629) 
What we obtain too cheaply we esteem too 
lightly; it is dearness only which gives every- 
thing its value. 

THOMAS PALNE,The Crisis: Introduction.(4\776) 
FAR-FETCHED AND DEAR-BOUGHT, See under Lapy. 


Regardless of cost. (Impensa cura.) 
SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec. 12. 
(c. A.D. 55) 


COTTON 


ὃ 

Now, after nearly a “thirty years’ war,” we 
may say emphatically, Cotton is King, and 
his enemies are vanquished. 

Davip Curisty, Cotton ts Aing, p. 11. (1855) 
You dare not make war on cotton. . . . Cotton 
is king. 

James H. Hamatonp, Speech, U.S, Senate, 6 

March, 1858. 
Cotton is king. 

Governor MAanninc, of South Carolina. 

Speech, at Columbia, 5. C., 1858. 
I say Cotton is King, and that he waves hi> 
sceptre not only over these thirty-three States, 
but over the island of Great Britain, and over 
Continenta] Europe. 

J. R. Gioorncs, History of the Rebellion, Ὁ 
; 455. (1864) 

I’m chewing a little cotton myself. 
O. Henry (ὟΝ. 5 Porter), Tictocg. (1894) 


COUGH 


8 
A cough to cover the blast. (βὴξ ἀντὶ πορδῆς.) 
Diocentanus, Adagia, iii. 62. (c. a.p. 125) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 63, (see be- 
low), who adds, “that is to say when one is 
embarrassed by anything, he can pretend it’s 
something else.” There is another Greek 
“cough” proverb. ἀπορία ψαλτοῦ BE (A 
cough shows the singer to be at a loss) 
Many Greek dictionaries translate 70939 
modestly as crepitus ventris. 
οἱ ik for the thunderclap. (Tussis pro cre- 
tu. 
Erasmus, Adagia, Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 63. 
(1508) Translated by Taverner, fo. $9, who 
renders it, “A cloke for the rayne.” 
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--».»ὔ.ὃ.. 


1 
He is a representative of Barkshire. 
Francis Grose, A Provincial Glossary: Berk- 
shire. (1790) Of one who coughs. 


Thou canst cough in the aumbry [cupboard], 
if neede bee, 
Whan I shall cough without bread or broth 
for thee. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1542) 


3 
A dry cough is the trumpeter of death. 
Τα μὲ Howe t, Letters. Bk. iv, Let. 9. (1655) 
Quoted as a Turkish proverb. 


A convulsion of the lungs, vellicated by some 
sharp serosity. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary: Cough. (1755) 


δ 
My bedfellows are cough and cramp. 
CuarLes Lams: Letter to Edward Moxon, 27 
April, 1833. 


6 
Cheer one orator and cough down another. 
Macau.ay, History of England, v. 44. (c. 1850) 


7 
A churchyard cough in the lungs. (La male 
toux au poulmon.) 

RaBecais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
It was Motteux who supplied the “church- 
yard cough.” (1693) A few sentences farther 
on he has, “Cough with lungs of leather.” 

I always said by his church-yard cough, you'd 
bury him. 

RICHARD STEEIE, The Funeral. Act i,sc.3.(1702) 

He coughed his churchyard cough. 

Mrs. GASKELL, Sylvia’s Lovers. (1863) 

I was shaken by an ominous churchyard cough. 

E. F. Beapte, The Undeveloped West, Ὁ. 33. 
(1873) The French say, “Un toux qui sent 
le sapin” (A cough which smells of the 
churchyard). 


8 
A cough will stick longer by a horse than a 
peck of oats. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1678) 


COUNSEL 


P See also Advice 


Do not anything without taking counsel. 
(ἄνευ συμβουλῆς μὴ ποιεῖν τι.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Frogs. (c. 510 B.c.) Two 
frogs, when their lake dricd up, went about 
looking for water, and coming to a deep 
well, saw the water at the bottom. One was 
for leaping in straightway, but the other 
said, “Suppose the well dries up, how shall 
we get out?” 

Do nothing without counsel that thou repent 
not after thine act. (Sine consilio nihil facias.) 

Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxii, 19. (c. 190 8. ς.) Odesterley, tr. 
naught uncounselled: so are deeds approved. 

(Nil sine consilio facias: sic facta probantur.) 

Corumbanus, Carmen Monostichon, |. 33. (c. 

A.D. 600) 
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To weyven fro the word of Salomon. 


This word seyde he un-to us everichon: 

“Wirk alle thing by conseil,” thus seyde he, 

“And thanne shaltow nat repente thec.” 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 

Tale, 1. 239 (c. 1388) 

For thus seith Salomon, that was ful trewe. 

“Werk al by conseil, and thou shalt nat rewe.” 
Crraucer, The Milleres Tale, |. 343. 

Salomon seith: “Werk alle thy thinges by con- 

sei], and thou shalt never repente.” 


Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 7. 
10 


Counsels do not lessen evils, but rather in- 
crease them. (Concilia enim non minuunt 
mala, sed augent potius.) 

FRANCIS Bacon, Advertisement Touching the 
Controversies of the Church of England. 
(1604) Quoted as the words of “a wise 
father.” 

While the discreet advise (take counsel), the fool 
doth his business. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Take heede Camilla, that seeking al the woode 
for a streight sticke you chuse not at last a 
crooked staffe, or prescribing a good counsaile to 
others, thou thy selfe follow the worst. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 408. (1580) 
Too much Consulting confounds. 

THOMAS FULLER.Gnomologta. No. 5261. (1732) 
11 
Be in peace with many: nevertheless have but 
one counsellor of a thousand. (Multi pacifici 
sint tibi, et consiliarius sit tibi unus de mille.) 

Bex Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vi, 6. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Let the counsel of thine own heart stand: for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee than it. 
(Cor boni concilii statue tecum: non est enim tibi 
aliud plunis illo.) 

Ken Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxxvii, 13. 

Take sixty counsellors, but the counsel of thine 
own heart do not abandon. 

UnKnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 21. (c. 
1000) Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 414, cites 
this proverb, rendering it, “Though thou hast 
never so many counsellors, yet do not for- 
sake the counsel of thy own soul.” 

Take counsel only of vour own head. (Ne prendre 
conseil que de sa téte.) 

Rospert BLano, Proverbs, i, $9. (1814) A 
French proverb. 

12 
Avysement is good bifore the nede. 

CHaucer (?), Troilus and Crisevde, Bk. ii. 1. 
343. (c. 1380) 

Be not like the Athenians, who never took coun- 
sel until after the fact. (Ne semblons es Athen- 
jans, qui ne consultoient iamais sinon aprés le 
cas faict.) 

Raberars, Pantagruel, Bk. ii. ch. 24. (1532) The 
Latin proverb is, “Post factum nullum con- 
silium” (After the deed no counsel avails) 

As the proverbe saith, take not counsel in the 
combat. 

Danirt Rocsrs, Afatrimonial Honour, p. 199. 
(1642) See also LATENESS. 
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1 
Loke alwey that thy conseillours have thilke 
three condiciouns that I have seyd bifore; 
that is to seyn, that they be trewe, wyse, and 
of old experience. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 

M etibeus, Sec. 21. (c. 1387) 

Three pertaine vnto a Counseller, Science, 
beneuolence, libertie in speach. (Tre cose apar- 
tengono 4 vn Conseliere, Scientia, beneuolentia, 
& liberta in parlar.) 
: Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. (1578) 


Conseilling is no comandement. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath's Prologue, 1. 67. (c. 1388) 
Counsel breaks not the head. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 445. 
(1640) The Germans say, “Rathen ist nicht 
n.”’ 
Counsel is no command. That is, I advise you so; 
but you may do as you please. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 76. (1721) 


3 
If so be that thou ne mayst nat thyn owene 
conseil hyde, how darstou prayen any other 
wight thy conseil secreely to kepe? 
Cravucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Mels- 
beus. Sec. 20. (c. 1387) See also under S1- 


LENCE. 
Keep your fellows’ counsels and your own. 
SHAKESPEARE, Muck Ado about Nothing, iii, 
3, 91. (1598) 
I can keep your counsel and not mine own. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 2, 11. (1600) 
The counsell thou wouldest have another keepe, 
first keepe thy selfe. 
Wiur3taM ΟΑΜΌΣΝ, Remains, Ὁ. 334. (1605) 
Keep counsel] first thy selfe. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiolcgia. 
Keep counsel thy self first. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1670) 
Ι am the best man in the world to keep my own 
counsel. 
ΑΌΌΙΒΟΝ, The Spectator. No. 12. (1711) 


4 
The book seith: “axe alwey thy conseil of 
hem that been wyse.” 

Cnraucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus, Sec. 21. (c. 1387) 

Counsel is to be given by the wise, the remedy 
by the rich. 

H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.339.(1855) 


δ 
He that will not be counselled, cannot be 
helped. 

Jonnw Crargz, Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 22. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1670) Futrza, Gno- 
mologia. No. 2350. (1732) 

He that won't be counsell’d, can’t be help’d. 

Benwyamin Franwxim, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1747. The Germans say, “Wem nicht zu 
rathen ist, dem ist auch nicht zu helfen.” 


4 

Beware lest clamour be taken for counsel. 

(Cavendum ne fiat pro consilio convicium.) 
Eaasmus, Colloquia: Senatulus. (c. 1522) 
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7 

’Tis well to keep thy foot from trouble’s snare 
By adopting that counsel which the wiser is. 
(καλὸν δέ γ᾽ ἔξω πραγμάτων ἔχειν πόδα, 
εὐβουλίας τιχόντα τῆς ἀμείνονοτ.) 

Evripipes, Heracleidai, Ἰ. 109. (c. 430 B.C.) 
One wise counsel is victor over many hands. 
(σοφὸν yap ἕν βούλευμα ras πολλὰς χέραφ | νικᾷ.) 

Evuripwwes, Antiope. Frag. (c. 420 Β. 6.) Quoted 

by PLutarcu, Morala, 790A. 
ARMS OF LITTLE AVAIL WITHOUT GOOD COUNSEL, 
see under ARMS. 


Reason ought to be in the counsel. (Ragione 
deue esser in conseglio.) 
JouN Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33 (1578) 


9 
One Nestor is worth two Ajaxes. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1758. One wise counsellor is worth two 
warriors. A Latin proverb says, “Vis con- 
silii expers mole ruit sua” (Force without 
counsel falls of its own weight). 


Counsel is as welcome to him as a Shoulder 
of Mutton to a sick Horse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1179.(1732) 
Counsel is irksome, when the Matter is past 
Remedy. 
Counsel must be follow’d, not praised. 
Counsel over cups is crazy. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1180-1184. 
(1732) See also under WINE. 
It is safer to hear and take Counsel, than to 
give it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3013. 


11 
The most docile animal needs the rod, the 
most chaste female a husband; the wisest of 
men counsel. 

Satomon IsnN Gasiror, Mibhar ha-Peninim 


s (Choice of Pearls). No. 268. (c. 1050) 


It is a common saying, that he doth wel, 
which counsayleth himselfe wel: For which 
cause counsel 15 esteemed for a holy thing. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. |. 
p. 42. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The Emperour Antontus also used to say, It is 
more meet that I follow the counsaile of so many 
and such good friends, then to suffer all them 
to follow the fancie of mee alone. 
Ὁ; Civile Conversation, ti, 208. 
1 
You counsel me to take counsel of my pillow. 
Gasrie. Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 21. (1573) 
See under Prttow. 


14 
Though old and wise, yet still advise. 

Grorce Herosrrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 139. 
(1640) The Spanish is, “Aunque seas pru- 
dente viejo, no desdefies e consejo” (Though 
you are a dent old man, do not disdain 
counsel). However there is a Greek proverb, 
γεκρὸν ἰατρεύειν καὶ γέροντα νουθετεῖν ταῦτόν 
(To physic the dead and give counsel to an 
old man are the same thing). 
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1 
He that is his own Counsellor, knows nothing 
sure but what he hath laid out. 
Georce Herseart, Jacula Prudentum. No. 999. 
(1640) 


2 

Evil counsel is most evil to him who gives it. 

(ἡ δὲ κακὴ βονλὴ τῷ βουλεύσαντι κακίστη.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, }. 266. (c. 800 B.C.) 

Whosoever giveth bad counsel, it shall turn upon 

him again. (Facienti nequissimum consilium, 

super ipsum devolvetur.) 

Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus) , 
xxvii, 27. (c. 190 B.c.) The version in the 
Apocrypha is, ‘‘He that worketh mischief, 
it shall fall upon him, and he shal] not know 
whence it cometh.” 

Bad counsel is most ruinous to the giver. (Malum 
consilium consultori pessimum est.) 

Verrivs Fraccus, Rerum Memoria Dignarum 
(Things Worth Remembering). Bk. i. (c. 25 
B.C.) Flaccus says that the proverb origi- 
nated with a gang of Roman street boys 
who chanted it about the city after the pun- 
ishment of some Etruscan augurs, who had 
given treachcrous advice about the removal 
of the statue of Horatius Cocles, which had 
been struck by lightning. But it is evidently 
merely a translation of the line of Hesiod, 
given above, and so is of far more ancient 
Origin. See AuLUs GELLIus, Noctes Attscae, 
iv, v, 5. 

Euyll counsayle is worst to the counsaylour. 
(Malum consilium consultori pessimum.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 14. 
(1808) Taverner, tr. Erasmus also tells at 
length the story about Horatius Cocles, as 
related by Verrius Flaccus and Aulus Gellius. 

ΠῚ counsel hurts the counsellor. 
ΤΌΝ Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 21. (1639) 
Bad counsel confounds the adviser. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Compen- 

sation. (1841) See also under RETRIBUTION. 


3 
Three may keep counsel if two be away. 
Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
See under SECRET. 
4 
A real counsel of perfection. 
Jouy Kesre, Life of Bikop Wilson, xii, 405. 
(1863) 
A tendency ... to clevate counsels of perfec- 
tion into laws of bondage. 
Ear Ses.norne. Defence of the Church of Ene- 
land iii, 17. (1886) 


Counsel will make a man stick his own mare. 
Jams Ke.ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (1721) 
“Spoken when we are over persuaded to do 

a thing.” 


ΠῚ counsel will gar [cause] a man stick his ain 
mare. 


P ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


Slow-footed counsel is much the best, for 
Swift counsel ever drags rejentance behind it. 


(ἡ βραδύπους βουλὴ μέγ᾽ ἀμείνων. ἡ δὲ ταχεῖα 
αἱὲν ἐφελκομένη τὴν μετάνοιαν ἔχει.) 
Lucian, A pothegm. (c. Α. Ὁ. 170) See Greek An- 
thology. Bk. x, epig. 37. 
Overhasty counsels are rarely prosperous. (Prae- 
propera consilia raro sunt prospera.) 
Sm Epwarp Coxe, Institutes. (1628) Quoting 
a Latin proverb. 


7 
It is an assured signe of a free and freendly 
minde to give good counsayle. 
Grorce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Germanicus 
and Agrippina, p. 58. (1576) 
Who cannot give good counsel? “Tis cheap, it 
costs them nothing. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. 3. (1621) 
Good counsels never come too late. 
Ben Jonson,A Tale of a Tub,Act iii, sc.4.(1633) 
Good counsel does no harm. 
THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 33. (1633) 
Good counsel never comes amiss. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1708. (1732) 
Good counsel makes a proud Man and a Fool 

angry. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1707. (1732) 
If the Counsel be good, no matter who gave it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2704. 
Altho’ thy teacher act not as he preaches, 
Yet ne’ertheless, if good, do what he teaches; 
Good counsel failing men may give, for why, 
He that’s aground knows where the shoal doth lie. 
FraNKkLin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Good counsel has no price. 
H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1855) Cited as an Italian proverb. 
Good counsel is abune a’ price. 
ALEXANDER HisLop, The Proverbs of Scotland, 
p. 108. (1868) 


8 
A detestable counsel. (Foedum consilium.) 
Purny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxvi, sec. 38. 
(ες. A.D. 77) 
The book seith: “the counseilling of wikked folk 
is alwey ful of fraude.” 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 
beus. Sec. 23. (ς. 1387) 
ΠῚ counsel mars all. 
Joun CrarKe, Paroemiologia, p. 22. (1639) 
It is an ill counsel that hath no escape. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 717. (1640) 
None goes to the Gallows for giving ill Counsel. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3650. (1732) 


9 
ς ae shall guard thee. (Consilium custodiet 
te. 
Old Testament: Proverbs, ii, 11. (c. 400 8.c.) 
The Valgate rendering. The King James 
version is, “Discretion shall preserve thee.” 


10 
In the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 
(Salus autem, ubi multa consilia.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 14. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Also xxiv, 6. HenpErson, in Proverbs, p. 
396, gives it, “Salus, ubi multi consiliarii,” 
quoting Coke. 
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The counsel of many is better. (πολέων δέ re 
μῆτις ἀρείων.) 
APOLLonius Ruopius, Argonautica. Bk. iv, 1. 
1336. (c. 225 B.C.) 
Salomon seith: “salvacioun of thinges is wher-as 
ther been manye conseillours.” 
Cravucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 
Melibeus, Sec. 21. (ς. 1387) 
TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE, See under 
HEap. 


1 
We took sweet counsel together. (Qui simul 
mecum dulces capiebas cibos.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, lv, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 


2 

Counsel is ever lacking when most needed. 
(Semper consilium tunc deest cum opus est 
maxime. 

Purntitius Syrus,Sententiae. No.653. (c.43 B.C.) 
“Τ see wel,” quod this wyse man [Solomon], “that 
the commune proverbe is sooth; that “good con- 
seil wanteth whan it is most nede.” 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 

Melibeus. Sec. 12. (1387) 


3 
Counsel is the prudent man’s remedy in a 
crisis. (Consilium in dubiis remedium pruden- 
tis est.) 

Pusitius Syrvus,Sententiae.No.141. (ς.43 8.0.) 


4 
Yeue not thy conseyl but to him that askith it. 
Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 86.(1477) Quoting Ptolemy. 
Come nat to counsayle afore thou be called. (Ad 
consilium ne accesseris ante quam uoceris.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 90. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 13. (1550) 
Thair is a sentence said be sum, 
“Let nane uncalled to counsel] cum, 
That weicum weins [weens] to be.” 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and 
the Slac, xxviii, 42. (c. 1580) 
Come not to the counsel uncalled. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 26. (c. 1595) 
Come na to the counsel unca’d. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 233. (1670) 
Come uncalled, sit unserved. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. (1670) 
Give neither counsel nor salt till you are asked. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1670) See 
also under ADVICE. 


δ 
Schort red [rede, counsel], good red. 

Rocer or Wenvover,Chronicles, ii, 18.(c. 1233) 
Short rede, good rede. 

Watter Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 

ἡ. (1828) 

The proverb is specially associated with the death 
of Walcher, the first Bishop of Durham, ap- 
pointed by William the Conqueror. At Gateshead 
the bishop met the leaders of the people, and on 
retiring to the church the cry was raised, “Short 
rede, good rede, slay the bishop.” The church 
was thereupon set on fire and the bishop wus 


in. 
R. O. Hestop, Northumberland Words, $70. 
(1892) The event took place in a.p. 1080. 


COUNSEL 


The Denham Tracts (i, 98) give the saying 
as “Short counsel is good counsel.” 


Before you begin, take counsel, and when you 
have taken counsel, is full time for action. 
(Prius quam incipias, consulto, et ubi con- 
sulueris, mature facto opus est.) 

SaLLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 1. (c. 41 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 70, and 
translated by Taverner, fo. 35, who gives the 
rendering, ‘“Afore thou begyn, it is necessarye 
for the to take counsayle, and when thou 
hast taken counsaile, to do the thynge 
spedely.” 


7 
It is not wrong when things change to change 


counsel. (Non est turpe cum re mutare con- 


silium. ) 
SenEcA, De Benefictis. Bk. iv, ch. 38, sec. 1. 
(c. A.D. 54) 
It is no folie to chaunge conseil whan the thing 
is chaunged. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 


Melibeus. Sec. 15. (c. 1387) 
The lawe seith: that “upon thinges that newly 
bityden bihoveth newe conseil.” And Senek seith: 
“if thy conseil is comen to the eres of thyn 
enemy, chaunge thy conseil.” 
Cuaccer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 25. 

To a new fact new counsel (A nouveau fait fault 
nouveau conseil.) 

᾿ UNKNoWN,Roman de Jouvenal, fo. 81. (ς.1450) 


Friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry ἘΠῚ iii, 1, 185. (1591) 
I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1, 
3. (1598) 


Never is counsel sweeter than when it prom- 
ises gain. (τὸ μανθάνειν δ᾽ | ἥδιστον εὖ Aéyorros, 
εἰ κέρδος λέγοι. ) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 1031. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Teiresias goes on, ‘Doth any lay to heart 
how far good counsel is the best of goods” 
(ὅσῳ κράτιστον κτημάτων εὐβουλία) ? 


10 
When you're well, it’s easy to give good coun- 
sel to a sick man. (Facile omnes quom vale- 
mus recta consilia aegrotis damus.) 
Terence, Andria, }. 309. (166 B.c.) See Anvicz 
The healthful man can give counsel to the sick 
jeeeeeh Jacula Prudentum. No. 1128. (1640) 


1 
The counsel of one who wisheth thee well, 
write it down, though it seem cross. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 51. (1666) 
Write down the advice of him who loves you, 
though you like it not at present 
ἢ .G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p. §72.(1855) 


Empty men have empty counsels. {κενοὶ κενὰ 
βουλε ovrat.) 
sel Adagia. (c. A.D. 130) Cited also by 
ERASMUS. 


COUNTERFEIT 


1 
He that refuseth to buy counsel cheap, shall 
buy repentance dear. 


Unknown, The Country-mans New Common- 
wealth, 39. (1647) 


COUNTENANCE, see Face 
COUNTERFEIT 


2 
Nothing counterfeit can be lasting. (Nec 
simulatum potest quicquam esse diuturnum.) 


Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. ii, ch. 12, sec. 43. (c. 
45 B.c.) 


I had thought the last mask ... Had. 
ee thee S. Martin’s stuffe f rom true gold 
ace. 

Evwarp GuI1LPIN, Skialetheia, 41. (1598) 
These letters may be St. Martin’s ware, counter- 
feit stuffe. 

CLEMENT WALKER, The History of Independ- 

ency, i, 122. (1648) 


How coins and counters differ. (Quid distent 
aera lupinis. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, No. vii, 1. 23. (20 B.c.) 
That is, real money and the lupine seeds, 
used for counters in playi ing games. Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iii, 79. 

God woot, no lussheburghes {counterfeit coins] 
payen ye! 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Monk's Pro- 
logue, 1. 74. (c. 1387) 


COUNTRY 
See also City: City and Country. 


For “My Country” see under Patriotism; 
for individual countries, see under 
their names 


; I—Country: Nation 


For-thy men seyn, ech contree hath his lawes. 
Cuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, st. 6. 
(ες. 1380) 
Every land hes the lauch, and every corne hes 
the caffe 
Frrcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 30. (c. 1595) 
So many countries, so many laws. 
Nicnoras Linc, comp., Politeuphkuia, Ὁ. 224. 
(1669) See also under Opinion. 
Every land has its own lauch, and every corn 
its own caff. Every country hath its own laws, 
customs, and usages. 
Jamus Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 92. (1721) 
Aweel, Maggie, ilka land has its ain lauch. 
: Watter Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 26. (1816) 


Yborn he was in fer countree, 
In Flaunders al biyonde the see. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Sir Thopas, 1. 7. 
(ε. 1386) 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 
Corgaincn, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Pt. vil. (1798) 
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And some are in a far countree. 
Ξ Byron, Siege of Corinth: Introduction. (1816) 


The most worthless country is that which, 
however fertile, affords its inhabitants no 
safety. 
SaALoMON JBN Gasrror, ASfibhkar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 368. (c. 1050) 


I was willing to work hard, if I could only 
get out of that horrible den, into God’s coun- 
try once more. 
R. H. Ketrocc, Rebel Prisons, p. 118. (1865) 
The northern United States. 
You are about the only man I know in all “God's 
country,” so called. 
Cuaries Henry Smita (ΒΠῚ, Arp), Bill Arp’s 
Peace Papers. (1872) 
They talked about “God’s country,” whither they 
were bound, till your heart ached to think how 
many of them would find “God's acre” before 
they reached the blessed North. 
BAYARD TAYLor, The World on Wheels, i, 24 
(1874) 
There may be guns popping before we get back 
to God’s country. 
W.M. Raryg, Bucky O’Connor, Ὁ. 75. (1910) 
Civilization. 
A bully crowd below, all of ’em from God’s own 
country. 
R. Ὁ. Parne, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean 
p. 171. (1921) The United States. 


Oh, my country!! how I leave my countrv! 
Witttam Pitt, on his deathbed, after the de. 
feat at Austerlitz. (1805) See under Parri- 
OTISM. 


10 
This is a free country. Them as don’t like ‘em 
can leave ‘em. 

WitrtaM WesTaly, Birch Dene, ἢ. 243. (1889) 


IT can leave off work when I please. . This is 
a free country. 
The Spectator, London, 2 Sept., 1911, p. 339. 


My COUNTRY IS THE WORLD, see tender Cosxto- 
POLITANISM. 


1I—Country: Rural District 
1 


The country for a wounded heart. 
A. C. Benson, From a College Window, Ὁ. 107 
(1906) Quoted as an old proverb. 


12 
Country-folk are best when weeping and worst 
when rejoicing. (Rustica gens est optima flens 
et pessima gaudens. ) 

cee Harvey, Letter-Book. (1573) Quoted 


Thou wishest to be in the country with thy 
distaffe, rather then to continue in the court 
with thy delyghts. 

,JOnN Lyty, Ewuphkues (Arber), p. 196. (1579) 


1 

Ι desire to live in the light of day. (i.e. in 

the country, rather than in the city). 
Maariat, Spigrams. Bk. xii, epig. 60. (a. p. 103) 

Gop MADE THE COUNTRY, see under Crry. 
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1 
He tryppeth lyke one of the countraye .. . 
comme ung paysant. 

JEHAN PatscRAVE,La Langue Francoyse, 5387/2. 
(1530) The Greeks had a proverbial phrase 
for a countryman, αγροῦ πλέως, full of the 
country, countrifed. 


pei like clownes in the countery by the Plowe 
tayle. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Admetus and 
Alcest, p. 139. (1576) 
Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 
ALEXANDER Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 
1. 63. (1732) 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again. 
Pope, An Essay on Afan. Epis. iii, 1. 15. 
One really lives nowhere; one does but vegetate 
and wish it all at an end. 
FANNY Burney (MAaApAME p’ARBLEY), Cecilia. 
BK. iv, ch. 7. (1782) 
You, who live fourteen miles from a market 
town, are become a kind of holy vegetable. 
Sypney ΘΜΊΤΗ, Peter Plymley Letters. No. 1. 
(1807) The French say, “Garder les din- 
dons” (To look after the turkeys). 
If you would be known, and not know, vegetate 
in a village; if you would know, and not be 
known, live in a city. 
C. C. Corron, Lacon: Reflections. Vol. i, No. 
334. (1820) 
Life in the country, in a cottage, was the life 
of a cabbage. 
A. Fietpinc, The Case of the Missing Diary, 
p. 24. (1936) 


You must go into the country to hear what 
news at London. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 345. (1678) 
Go into the Country, to hear the News in Town. 
THomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1664. (1732) 


4 
I have no relish for the country; it is a kind 
of healthy grave. 

SyDNEY ὅΜΙΤΗ, Letter to Miss Harcourt, 1838. 
My living in Yorkshire was so far out of the 
way, that it was actually twelve miles from a 
lemon. 

Sypnzy Saorn. See Lapy Horrann, Memoir. 

Vol. i, p. 262. 
We might be a hundred miles from a lemon for 
all we can see to the contrary. 

Leg Tuayer, Persons Unknown, Ὁ. 67. (1941) 


5 
Happy is he who knows the country divinities, 
Pan and old Silvanus and the sister Nymphs! 
(Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestis, | 
Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque 
sorores. ) 

Venrcit, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 493. (29 B.c.) 


6 
Anybody can be good in the country. There 
are no temptations there. 
Oscar νῦξ, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
19. (1891) 
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COURAGE 
See also Boldness, Guts, Valor 
I—Courage: What It Is 


7 
Courage is that virtue which champions the 
cause of right. (Fortitudo, eam virtutem pro- 
pugnantem pro aequitate. ) 
Cicero, De Officits. Bk. i, ch. 19, sec. 62. (ς. 45 
B.C.) Quoted as a Stoic definition. 
8 
Courage is generosity of the highest order, for 
the brave are prodigal of the most precious 
things. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 299. (1820) 
9 
Courage consists in equality to the problem 
before us... . A great part of courage is the 
courage of having done the thing before. . 
The charm of the best courages is that they 
are inventions. inspirations, flashes of genius. 
R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Cour- 
age. (1870) 
10 
Who is the invincible man? He whom nothing 
which is outside the sphere of his moral pur- 
pose can dismay. (τίς οὖν ὁ ἀήττητοτ; ὃν οὐκ 
ἐξίστησιν οὐδὲν τῶν ἁπροαιρέτων.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch 18, sec. 2]. 
(c. A.D. 100) 
Courage consists not in hazarding without fear. 
but in being resolutely minded in a just cause. 
H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p340.(1855) 
11 
Courage is a virtue only so far as it is directed 
by prudence. (La valeur ne peut étre une 
vertu qu’'autant qu’elle est rézlée par la pru- 
dence. ) 
Francois Fention, Aventures de Télémaque 
Bk. x. (1699) 
12 
Courage and Resolution are the Spirit and 
Soul of Virtue. 
Courage, Perseverance conquer all before them. 
Tuomas Futirre, Gnomologia. Nos. 1186-7. 
(1732) 
13 
Confidence or courage is conscious ability— 
the sense of power. 
Wititiam Hazwitt, Characteristics. No. 11] 
(1821) 
14 
True courage is to do without witnesses every- 
thing that one is capable of doing before all 
the world. (La parfaite valeur est de faire 
sans témoins ce qu'on serait capable de faire 
devant tout le monde.) 
La Rocneroucautp, Maximes. No. 216. (1665) 
16 
Courage is like love: it must have hope to 
nourish it. (Le courage est comme l'amour: il 
veut de l’espérance pour nourriture. ) 
NAPOLEON Bonaparte, Epigram. See GUILLON, 
Napoléon, p. 280. 


COURAGE 


1 
Courage exerts itself in difficulties. (Tendit 
in ardua virtus. ) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. ii, ]. 111. (c. a.0.13) 


2 

Courage is the knowledge of what ought to be 
endured. (τὴν ἀνδρείαν... τῶν ὑπομενετέων 
οὖσαν ἐπιστήμην.) 


Puro, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. iv, sec. 145. 
(c. A.D. 40) The Stoic definition, expanded 
in De Virtutibus, 1: “By courage 1 mean, not 
what most people understand, namely the 
rabid war fever which takes anger for its 
counsellor, but the courage which is knowl- 

: edge.” 

Courage comprises all things: a man with 
courage has every blessing. (Virtus omnia in 
sese habet, omnia adsunt bona quem penest 
virtus. ) 

PLautus, Amphitryon, |. 651. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Courage conquers all things: it even gives strength 
to the body. (Animus tamen omnia vincit: | ille 
etiam vires corpus habere facit.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. vii, 1. 75. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
An expansion, perhaps, of the Latin proverb, 
“Forti et fideli nihil difficile’ (To a brave 
and faithful man nothing is difficult). 


4 

That’s courage—to take hard knocks like a 

man when occasion calls. (Em ista virtus est, 

quando usust qui malum fert fortiter.) 
Prautus, Asinaria, |. 323. (ς. 200 B.C.) 


Courage leads starward, fear toward death. 
(Virtus in astra tendit, in mortem timor. ) 
Sexeca, Hercules Octaeus, 1. 1971. (c. A.D. 60) 
Now has mv courage borne me to the stars and 
to the gods themselves. (Iam virtus mihi | in astra 
et ipsos fecit ad superos iter.) 
Seneca, Hercules Octacus, 1. 1943. 
Courage is a scorner of things which inspire tear. 
(Fortitudo contemptrix timendorum est.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 88, sec.29.(c.a.p. 65) 
Courage, the footstool of the Virtues, upon which 
they stand. 
R.L.Stevenson,? he Great North Road. (1892) 


Il—Courage: Apothegms 


There was a time when the Milesians were 
brave men. (τάλαι cor’ ἦσαν ἄλκιμοι Μιλήσιοι.) 
ANACREON. Frag. 99. (c. 500 B.c.) Quoted by 
Zenonivs, Adagia, i, 153. See Eomonos, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 189. The proverb has also been at- 
tributed to Timocreon. The story is that the 
Carians, when at war with Darius, in obedi- 
ence to an oracle bidding them take the 
bravest of men as their allies, went to 
Branchidae and asked the God there if they 
should seek alliance with Miletus, where- 
upon the God replied as above. 


7 
The hawk is not frightened by the cries of 
the crane. 


J. L. Burcxmarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 602. 
(1817) It is not size that gives courage. 
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8 
Brave men are brave from the very first. (Les 
hommes valeureux le sont au premier coup.) 


β Pierre ComNneiwye, Le Cid. Act ii, sc. 3. (1636) 


Courage scorns the death it cannot shun. 
Joun Dryven, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. 
li, act iv, sc. 2. (1672) 


None but the Brave deserves the Fair. 

Joun Dryben, Alexander’s Feast. St. 1. (1687) 
The brave deserve the lovely—every woman may 
be won. 

CHares G. LELAND, The Masher. (1870) 
None but the lucky man deserves the fair. 

Joun Maserietp, The Widow in the Bye 

Street. Pt. ii, st. 16. (1912) 
See also Woornc: Faint Heart AND Fam Lapy. 


11 
Courage to defy the world. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Love. (1841) 
Have the courage not to adopt another’s courage. 
EMERSON Society and Solitude : Courage.(1870) 
The courage of the tiger is one, and of the horse 
another. 
Emerson, Society and Solitude: Courage. 
What a new face courage puts on everything! 
EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Resources 


12 

Here comes Courage! that seized the lion ab- 
sent, and ran away from the present mouse. 

a FRAN EEE Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1736 


Courage ought to have Eyes, as well as Arms. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1188. ARMS 
WITHOUT COUNSEL OF NO AVAIL, see ARMS 
Courage without Fortune, destroys a Man. 
THomaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1189. 
He that has no heart ought to have heels. 
Tomas FUuLtER, Gnomologia. No. 2146. A 
proverb in many languages. The French say, 
“Qui n’a ceur a jambes”; the Italians, “Chi 
non ha cuore abbia gambe.” “Heart” in all 
these instances means, of course, courage. In 
fact, there is a variant of Fuller, “Who has 
not courage should have legs.” 
Fear can keep a Man out of Danger, but Cour- 
age can support him in it. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1511. 
Put off your Armour, and then shew your Cour 
age. 
Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3985. 


14 
Be of good heart [or bear up] (Τέτλαθι.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. i, 1. 586. (c. 850 B.c.) Fre- 
quently repeated. 

Quit thee like a man, (ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως ἀνὴρ ἔσει.) 

Evripipes, Cyclops. 1. 595. (c. 440 B.c.) 

Take a good corage unto thee, and let us quyte 
oure selues manly. 

Mies Coverpars, Bible: 1 Chronicles, xix, 13. 
(1535) The King James Version has, “Be of 
good courage, and let us behave ourselves 
valiantly.” For once Coverdale did the bet- 
ae The Vedgate follows Coverdale: “Estote 

Keep your courage up. (Habe animum bonum.) 

Prautus, Casina, |. 387. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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Live as brave men, and oppose brave hearts to 
adverse fate. (Vivite fortes, | fortiaque adversis 
opponite pectora rebus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 135. (35 B.C.) 
No steps backward. (Vestigia ... nulla re- 
trorsum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 74. (20 B.C.) 
Recall your courage, and lay aside sad fear. (Re- 
vocate animos, maestumque timorem | mittite.) 

Vercr, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 202. (19 B.c.) A 

slightly variant Latin proverb has “Reno- 
vate animos” (Rekindle your minds; renew 
your courage). 
Courage, Father Joseph, Brisach is ours. (Cour- 
age, Pére Joseph, Brisach est 4 nous.) 

CarprvaL Ricueviev. Remark, to his dying 

colleague, Joseph du Tremblay, 1638. 
The man so bravely played the man, 

He made the fiend to fly. 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ti. (1684) 
KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP, see under Lip. 

KEEP YOUR PECKER UP, See under PECKER. 


1 
The color of the brave man changeth not. 
(τοῦ δ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ οὔτ᾽ ἄρ rpéwerar χρώς.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xiii, 1. 284. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Pirutarcn, Moralia, 452A. 


2 
The brave are born from the brave. (Fortes 
creantur fortibus.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 4, 1. 29. (23 B.C.) 
See also ANCESTRY: HEREDITY. 


3 
Courage without conscience is a wild beast. 
R. G. Incersoiy, Speeck, in New York, 29 
May, 1882. 


4 

Perfect courage and complete cowardice are 
two extremes which happen rarely. (La par- 
faite valeur et la poltronnerie complete sont 
deux extrémités ou |’on arrive rarement. ) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 215. (1665) 
One can’t answer for one’s courage when one has 
never been in danger. (On ne peut répondre de 
ee oe quand on n’a jamais été dans le 


La ROcREFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 616. 


5 
His courage rose with disaster. (Crevit in ad- 
versis Virtus. ) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iii, 1. 614.(c. a. p. 60) 
Courage mounteth with occasion. 

Suaxespeare, King John, ii, 1, 82. (1596) 
Fearlessness is an exceptional strength of spirit 
whereby we rise superior to the distresses, panics 
and emotions which the pred of great danger 
would otherwise excite us. (L’intrépidité est 
une force extraordinaire de l’Ame, qui léléve 
au-dessus des troubles, des désordres et des émo- 
ner la vue des grands périls pourrait exciter 
en elle. 

La Ἀοςεεζούςασιρ, Maximes. No. 217. (1665) 
It is in great dangers that we see great courage. 

Juaw Reonarn, Le Légataire. (1708) The Ger- 

mans say, “Mit der Gefahr wichst der 
Muth” (With the danger rises the courage). 
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6 
Though thou crake of thine owne courage, 
thou maist easily lose the conquest. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 92. (1579) 


7 
He is one of Swift’s Yahoos, with the cour- 
age of his opinions. 
JouHn Mor ey, Diderot, ii, 12. (1878) 
That courage of his opinions which he never 
failed to display. 
James Payn,7hicker than Water. Ch.38.(1883) 
{He} had the courage of his convictions. 
Hari Caine, Life of Coleridge, i, 21. (1887) 


8 
As to moral courage, I have rarely met with 
the two-o'clock-in-the-morning courage: I 
mean unprepared courage. (Quant au courage 
moral, il avait trouvé fort rare, celui de deux 
heures aprés minuit; c’est-a-dire le courage 
de l’improviste. ) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. See Las Cases, Me- 

mortal de Ste.-Héléne, 4 Dec., 1814. 

The three-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, which 
Bonaparte thought was the rarest. 

H. D. Troreav, Walden: Sounds. (1854) 


9 
As brave as hell. (Fortis tanquam Orcus.) 


PETRONTIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 62. (c. A.D. 60) 
He has courage to grasp the heavens. (Tan ta pao 
tien.) 

Doouitte, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 181. (1872) 
As brave as a barrel full of bears. 

OcpENn NASH, Custard the Dragon. (1940) 


10 
Verily the foundation of victory is courage 
(ἀρχὴ yap ὄντως τοῦ νικᾶν τὸ θαρρεῖν.) 
Preutarcn, Lives: Themistocles. Ch. viii, sec. 2. 
(c. 110 a.D.) 
Courage wins the victory, not the sword. (Animo 
vence en guerra, que no arma buena.) 

CHARLES Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov 

erbes, p. 224. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
1 
Courage, like cowardice, is undoubtedly con- 
tagious, but some persons are not liable to 
catch it. 

ARCHIBALD PRENTICE, Prenticeana. (1860) 
The best way to regain your courage is to try 
to give some of it to others. (La meilleure facon 
de reprendre courage, c'est d’essayer d’en donner 
aux autres.) 

Jane Eric. Quoted by L’Eclaireur de Nice, 

June, 1939 


12 
Courage knows no yielding to calamity. (Non 
novit virtus calamitati cedere.) 

Pusziztius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 447. (c. 43 
B.c.) A similar Latin proverb is, “Fortis 
cadere, cedere non potest” (A brave man 
may fall, but he cannot yield). 


13 
A wight [courageous] man ne’er wanted 8 
weapon. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 227. (1678) 
A Man of Courage never wants Weapons. 
Tuomas Futiza, Gnomologia. No. 302. (1732) 
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1 

If my flesh knew how far my courage 18 soon 
going to carry it, it would be totally paralyzed. 
(Si ma chair savoit Jusques ol mon courage 
la portera tantost, elle s’en transiroit tout a 
plat.) 

“TREMBLANT” SANCHO, 12th KING OF NAVARRE, 
when his attendants noticed that he was 
trembling as they armed him for battle. (c. 
1250) See Monraicne, Essays, i, 54. The 
saying has been attributed to Henry IV (who 
might well have repeated it after his ances- 
tor), Turenne, and other famous generals. 
Turenne is supposed to have said, when his 
attendants noticed his knees were shaking 
as he mounted his horse to ride into battle, 
“If my knees knew where I am going to 
take them, they’d be shaking worse than 
that.” According to EoMonp Guérarp, Dic- 
tionnaire Encyclopédique d’Anecdotes, i, 262, 
it belongs to Gaston de Foix, nephew of 
Louis XII, who said it before the battle of 


Ravenna, 1512, in which he perished. 
2 


No courage is so bold as that forced by utter 
desperation. (Acerrima virtus est, quam ul- 
tima necessitas extundit.) 
Seneca, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 12, sec. 5. (c. 
Α. Ὁ. 55) 


Whomever thou shalt see brave, call him not 
wretched. (Quemcumque fortem videris. mi- 
serum neges. ) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 464. (c. a.p. 60) 
The braver a man is, the happier he is. (Tanto 
fortior. tanto felicior!) 

Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 16. (c. 

A.D. 60) 


4 
The brave live on. (Vivunt fortes.) 
Seneca, Hercules Octaeus, 1. 1984. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
It is the cowards who are slain in battle 
FORTUNE FAVORS THE BRAVE, See under FORTUNE. 


5 
The palsy, and not fear, provokes me. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, iv, 7, 97. (1590) 
If I tremble from cold, my enemies will say it 
was from fear. 
CHARLES I or ENGLAND, as he put on two shirts 
the morning of his execution, 30 Jan., 1649. 
See Lincarp, History of England, x, 5. 
It is only from cold. (C’est de froid.) 
Jean SYLVAIN BAILLy, while waiting to be 
guillotined, 12 Nov., 1793. See Carry e, 
French Revolution. 


Screw your courage to the sticking-place. 
And we'll not fail. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, 1. 7, 60. (1606) 
Gilt Youth, with levelled bayonets, countenances 
screwed to the sticking-place! 
THomas Carryie, The French Revolution. Vol. 
iii, bk. vii, ch. 8. (1837) 
Screwing my virtue to the agree page 
Frank E. Smeoiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 35. 
(1850) “Sticking point” instead of “sticking- 
place” is a frequent misquotation. 
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He screwed himself up to the sticking-point. 
BENJAMIN Disraeli, Endymion. Ch. 8. (1880) 
The boy’s courage, screwed now to the sticking- 
point. 
Lee THAYER, Guilty, p. 218. (1940) 
{She} seemed to screw her courage to the stick- 
ing point. 
Lee THAYER, Murder Is Out, p. 159. (1942) 
7 
Bravery’s a treasure in a lonesome place. 
Joun M. Synce, The Playboy of the Western 
World. Act i. (1904) 


Bravery never goes out of fashion. 
W. M. THacxeray, The Four Georges: George 
IT, (1860) 


9 
Of small number, but their courage quick for 
war. (Exigui numero, sed bello vivida virtus. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 754. (19 B.C.) 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers. 
grows. 
JoHN Dryven, Annus Mirabilts. St. 76. (1666) 


10 

The Dutch their wine, and all their brandy 
lose, 

Disarm’d of that from which their courage 
grows. 

EpMUND WALLER, Instructions to a Painter for 

a Picture of the Victory over the Dutch, 3 
June, 1665. 

Not the twentieth part of a drop. No Dutch 

courage for me. 

Wa ter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 16. (1824) 
Laying in store of what is called Dutch courage. 
WaLter Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 12. (1826) 
I’m not going to splice the mainbrace, my lads; 

we must have no Dutch courage. 
FREDERICK CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 26 
(1841) 
A dose of brandy, by stimulating the circulation, 
produces “Dutch courage.” 
HERBERT SPENCER, The Study of Sactology. Ch 
8. (1873) The French call it, “Du courage 
arrose” (sprinkled, wined) 


11 
Resist defiantly the need to be brave. 
ANony MOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 79. 
(1940) 
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12 
St. Paul hath fought with beasts at Ephesus. 
and I at Windsor. 
Ricwarp Corset, Letter to Lord Mordaat, re- 
ferring to “court-wits,” and other antagonists 
at the court. (a. 1635) 


13 
At the Kynges court, my brother. Ech man 
for hymself. 
Cuyaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knight's 
Tale, 1. 1181. (c. 1386) 
In court men study only their owne fortunes. 
RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Court. (1611) 
At Court, every one for himself. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 796 
(1640) Fuzzrer, Gnomologia. No. 825. (1732) 
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1 
Near Death he stands, that stands too near 
a crown. 

SaMUEL DanieL, The Tragedie of Cleopatra, 

Act iv, se. 1. (1594) 
Nearest the King, nearest the widdie [gallows]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 
Highest in court, nearest the widdie. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 126. (1721) 
The greatest Favourites are in most Danger of 
Falling. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4572.(1732) 


Leave the court, or the court leave thee. 
Fexcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (c. 1595) 
Leave the Court ere the Court leave thee. 
SAMUEL PaLmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 61. (1710) Cited by Kerry, Scottish Prov- 
erbs, p. 234, with the comment: “A good 
advice in its literal sense, if courtiers would 
take it, but it signifies that we should mortify 
our vicious inclinations, by consideration 
ats religion, before old age make them for- 
e us.” 


3 
Came you from Court? for in your Mien 
A self-important air is seen. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


4 
So many men in court, and so many strangers. 
; Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 873. (1640) 


The Court hath no Almanack. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 893. (1640) 
All Europe has consented to the Proverb, that 
in a Prince’s Court there is no Almanack. 

SAMUEL ΡΑΙΜΕΒ, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 318. (1710) 


I was neyther of court nor of counsayle made. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
I am neither of his counsaille nor court. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 377. (1580) 
“me of the Court, but none of the Counsell. 
ἸΟῊΝ Crarxz, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 78. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 170. (1670) Kzxry, 
Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 272. (1721) Kelly ex- 
plains, “One of the party, but not admitted 
to their secrets.” 


7 
I have many feyre promessis and holy water 
of court. 

Wr11uM Horman, Vidgaria, fo. 231. (1519) 
Therefore were we so wone with courte holy 
water, that is, fayre and flattring wordes. 

ΤῊΣ SHACKLOCK, The Hatchet of Heresies. 

156 
Court holy-water in a dry house is better than 
this rain-water out o’ door. 

ΘΗΛΚΈΞΡΕΑΒΕ, King Lear, iii, 2, 10. (1605) 
Shee may bee rewarded with some court holy 
water wordes. 

Barwasy Ricu, The Honestie of This Age, p. 

$2. (1614) 
Court holy-water. Eau beniste de la cour. Fair 
words and gon iy 

Jomn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 236. (1678) 
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A little court holy water washes off all stains. 
Sir Rocer L’ESTRANGE, Aesop, Ὁ. 14. (1692) 
Some words slipt, as it were, from his pen, a 

drop of mere court holy water. 

Rocer ΝΌΒΤΗ, Examen, p. 136. (1740) 

Court holy water, fair speeches and promises 
witbout performance. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Court. (1785) 

Court incense. (Thus aulicum.) 

Rovert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 69. (1814) 
“The splendid promises of courtiers,” Bland 
comments, “like the vapour of frankin- 
cense, please the senses for a time, but soon 
fleet away.” 


8 

The court does not make us happy; it pre- 
vents our being so anywhere else. (La Cour 
ne rend pas content; elle empéche qu’on ne 
le soit ailleurs.) 

La Bruvere,Les Caractéres: De la Cour.(1688) 
The court is like a palace built of marble, made 
up of very hard but very polished people. (La 
Cour est comme un édifice bati de marbre, je 
veux qu'elle est compos¢e d’hommes fort durs., 
mais fort polis.) 

La Bruyvére, Les Caractéres: De la Cour. 
Who has seen the court has seen the world. 
(Qui a vu la Cour, a vu du monde.) 

La Βκυγὲκε, Les Caractéres: De la Cour. 


9 

Live in the Countrey, not in the Court: where 
neither Grasse will growe, nor Mosse cleave to 
thy heeles. 

Lyty,£uphues and His England,p.230.(1580) 
The Court shineth to me that come not there, but 
singeth those that dwell there. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 351. 


10 

My dealyngs about the Courte shall be fewe. 
for I love to stande aloofe from Jove and 
Lyghtning. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
Procul a Jove, procul a fulmine, was the old 
saving: Far from Jupiter, far from his thunder. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons, iii, 43. (1629) 
Far from Court, far from care. (Loin de la 
cour, loin de souci.) 

James Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 20S. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 73. (1670) Furver, 
Gnomologia. No. 1503. (1732) 

11 


Lo, in this pond be fishe and froggis bothe. 

Sm Tuomas Mors, Fortune. St. 32. (c. 1500) 

See Hirts, Commonplace-Book, Ὁ. 79. 
It is in the courte as in all ryuers, some fish some 
frogges. 

Jonw Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 196. (1579) 
us is at Courts, as it is in Ponds; some Fish, some 

rogs. 

THomas Fuizzr, Gnomologia. No. 2912.(1732) 
Whereas it is in Courts, as in a pond, Some fish, 
some frogs. 

Jonn Wotcor, Works (1795), 11, 434. (1792) 
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1 

I was not born for courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers. 
Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, |. 267. (ες. 1733) 


2 
This is the English, not the Turkish court; 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV, v, 2, 47. (1597) 
3 


The two maxims of any great man at court 
are, always to keep his countenance, and 
never to keep his word. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


4 
He that wyll in courte dwell 
Must nedes currye favell. 

RicHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apo- 
phthegms, fo. 47. (1550) Taverner explains 
that “favell” is an old English word for 
“favour.” “Currye favell” is to solicit favor 
by flattery. 

Hee that will in Court dwell, must speake Fauell. 

Tromas Drax, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 68. (1616) 

Descending is the way to ascend at court. (De- 
scendendo ascendendum est in Aula.) 

James Howe t, Letters. Sec. tii, let. 13. (1622) 
Quoting ‘a true court rule.” 

He that would rise at Court, must begin by 
creeping. 

Frank in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 

FRIEND AT COURT, see under FRIEND. 


1I—Court: The Courtier 


Oft yonge courtiers be beggers in their age. 
ALEXANDER Barcray, Egloges, 20. (c. 1510) 


He that liueth in the court, dyeth in a straw | 


bed. (Chi vive in corte, muore in pagliaro.) 
Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 29. (1578) 

D'Isragzi, in his Philosophy of Proverbs, 
gives another form of this Italian proverb, 
“Chi serve in corte, muore sul’ paghato” 
(Who serves at court dies on straw). 

Certes it is an olde saving that who so liveth in 

the court, shall dve in the strawe. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues to Philatus, Ὁ. 185. (1579) 
(), when women are young courtiers, They are 
sure to be old beggars. 

Cyan Tournrur, The Revengers Tragedie. Act 

iv, sc. 4. (1607) 
And than to proue the prouerbe often tolde. 
“A careless courtier young. a begger olde.” 
Unknown, WVacasing of Machivils Instruction 
to Hic Sonne, 7. (1613) 
\n old Courtier, a young Beggar. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 642. (1712) 


‘ume of them go so untowardly to woorke, 
that coveting to be courtlike, they become 
plaine cartlike. 

Steraxo Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ti, 

p. 165. (1874) 

Though they take upon them the name of 
Courtiers, yet in their behaviour they shew them- 
selves little better than Carters. 

Guazro, Civile Conversation, i, 176 
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Aristippus a Philosopher, yet who more courtly? 
Diogenes a Philosopher, yet who more caterly ? 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 40. (1579) 
Baptista: If either of you both love Katharina, 
Leave shall you have to court her at your pleasure. 
Gremio [aside]: To cart ber rather: she’s too 
rough for me. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 
52. (1594) 


Before their Prince let Courtiers silent be, 
Or let their words be saust with pleasaunt glee. 
STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 112. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Courtiers are shod with watermelon rind. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 107. (1902) 
A slippery and uncertain footing. If the 
proverb were written today, it would proba- 
bly be, “Courtiers are shod with banana 
pecl.” 


9 
Sir. I have lived a courtier all my days, 
And studied men, their manners, and their 
way’s; 
And have observed this useful maxim still, 
To let my betters always have their will. 
Pore, January and May, \. 156. (1709) 


10 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 
Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, ii, 3, 166. (1595) 
A mere court butterfly. 
That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. 
Byron, Sardanapalus. Act v, sc. 1. (1821) 
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See also Manners, Politeness 
11 


More of your cost, and less of your counsel. 
Tuomas Apnams, Sermons (1861), ii, 407.(1629) 
Less of your courtesie and more of your purse. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 43. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1670) Ray 
ie the Latin, “Re opitulandum non ver- 
is.’ 
oie of your Courtship, I pray, and more of your 
oin. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3172.(1732) 
The Germans say, “Weniger Rath und viele 
Hinde” (Less counsel and more hands). 


12 
Courtesy is the ornament of a noble man. 
Brarrrrmnarl, Viti Sataka. No. 82. (c. A.D. 100) 
Curtesie, the right ornament of a Gentleman; for 
of curtesie and gentlenes he is termed a gentle- 
man. 
Sterano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
Ὁ. 185. (1584) Pettie, tr. 
Courtesy is the inseparable Companion of Virtue. 
Tromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1190.(1732) 


13 
She is mirour of alle curteisye. 
Cuavcer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Afan of Lawe, Ἰ. 68. (c. 1386) 
The mirror of all courtesy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VII, ἃ, 1, 53. (1612) 
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1 
To be rude to him was courtesy. (E cortesia 


fu in lui esser villano. ) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto xxxiii, ]. 150. (ες. 1300) 


2 

There’s a charm in courtesy, and profit, too, 

at trifling cost. (ἐν δ' εὐπροσηγόροισιν ἔστι ris 
χάρις; [... καὶ κέρδος γε σὺν μόχθῳ βραχεῖ.) 

ΕΥΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Hippolytus, 1. 95. (c. 428 B.C.) 

Nothing costs less or is cheaper than civility. 
(No hay cosa que menos cueste ni valga mas 
barata que los buenos comedimientos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 36. ( 1915) 
“Valga mds barata,” a redundancy, has been 
translated “is worth less,” but this is op- 
posed to the character of Don Quixote, whom 
Sancho Panza is quoting in a letter to his 
wife. The Italians say, “Biretta in mano non 
fece mai danno” (Cap in hand never did any 
harm). 

Civility costs nothing. 

SAMUEL WarrEN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 
3. (1841) 

Civility is a cheap coin what is manufactured 
for nothing, and among folks in general goes 
further than dollars and cents. 

T. C. Harrevrton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 9. (1843) 

Civility costs nothing, . .. nothing, that is, to 
him that shows it; but it often costs the world 
very dear. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, Rambles in England and 
Ireland, i, 207. (1873) 

GOOD WORDS COST NOTHING, see under Worn. 

3 

Courtesie is cumbersome to them that knowes 
it not. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 26. (c. 1595) 

Heigh how is heavy some, 

An old wife is dowisome [tedious], 
And courtesy is cumbersome, 

To them that cannot shew it. 

James Key, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 156. (1721) 
“Heigh how” (Heigh ho), an expression of 
sorrow. “The whole,” says Kelly, “is for the 
sake of the last, viz. that people who are 
not used to good breeding, and mannerly 
behaviour, perform it very untowardly.” 


4 
Kindness may be defined as a disposition to 
confer benefits, courtesy as a disposition to 
waive rights. 

rrr Fowter, Principles of Morality, ii. 2. 


6 

A vad much entreated is half recom- 
sed. 

THomas Fourier, Gnomologia. No. $7. (1732) 


6 

All doors open to courtesy. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. $12. (1732) 

Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 

To very, very little 

And don’t forget that two of these 

Are “I thank you,” and “If you please.” 
Uwxsown. Old nursery rbyme. 
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What boots it, thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 

While one thing thou lackest— 
The art of all arts, 

The only credentials, 
Passport to success, 

Opens castle and parlor, 
Address, man, address? 
R. W. Emerson, Tact. (1867) 


7 
Varnishing hides a crack. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5346.(1732) 


8 
Courtesy is the politic witchery of great per- 
sonages. (La cortesia es el mayor hechizo 
politico de grandes personajes.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
40. (1647) 


Wee are bound to re-salute those which salute 
us, bee they our inferiours or equals. 

Sterano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 87. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
He that doeth looke to finde curtesie, must like 
to shewe curtesie. 

Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 157. 
He may freely receive courtesies that knows how 
to requite them. 

oon Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 

4 

Courtesy on one side only lasts not long. 

Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 810. 

(1640) The French say, “Courtoisie qui ne 
vient d’un cété ne peut longuement durer” 
(Courtesy which comes from only one side 
cannot last long). 

Courtesy on one Side can never last long. 

Tuomas Furer, Gnomologia. No. 1191.(1732) 
He that asketh a Courtesy, promiseth a Kindness 

noes Fu rer, Gnomologia. No. 2041.(1732) 


Where there is o’er mickle courtesy, there is 
little kindness. 

James Key, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 350. (1721) 
The Japanese say, ‘Too much courtesy is 
discourtesy.” 

So obliging that he ne'er obliged. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, |. 208. (1733) 
That’s too civil by half. 

SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iii, sc. 4. (1778) 
He was so generally civil that nobody thanked 
him for it. 

SamvueL Jonnson. Boswe tt, Life, 1777 
None of your dam punctilio. 

Georce Merepitu, One of Our Conquerors 

Ch. 1. (1891) 


Intelligence and courtesy not always are com- 
bined; 
ee Ἢ a wooden house a golden room we 
nd. 
Η. W. Lonorettow, Art and Tact. (1845) From 
the Sinnegedichte of Frirpricn von Looavu. 


If you will be cherished when you be olde, be 
courteous while you be young. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 5S. (1579) 
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1 
Without any strayning of curtesie. 
Sir THomas Mors, Heresyes. Ch. 1. (c. 1520) 


I pynche courtaysye as one does that is nyce of 
condyscions. 


JEHAN Patscrave, Lo Langue Francoyse, p. 


657, (1530) 
Modestye caused us to pinch curtesie, who should 
first come. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 69. (1579) 
In such a case as mine, a man may strain 
courtesy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,4,55.(1592) 
I must straine cur’sie with you. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act iii,sc.3.(1594) 
Straining courtesie who shall goe first. 

? Joun TayLor, Water-Poet, Salisbury. (1623) 


Much companie, much knaverie, as true as 
that olde adage, Much curtesie, much sub- 
tiltie. 

Nasue, The Unfortunate Traveller, Ὁ. 8. (1594) 

The more courtesie the more craft. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 139. (1639) 
Full of courtesy, full of craft. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1670) Ray 
comments: “Sincere and true hearted per- 
sons arc least given to compliment and cere- 
mony. It’s suspicious he hath some design 
upon me, who courts and flatters me.” 
FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 1635. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1735. 

We have been finely duped. . . . Full of courtesy, 
full of craft. 

Maria Encewortn, Parent’s Assistant, p. 392. 
(1796) 


It’s a rank courtesy when a man is forced to 
give thanks for his own. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2871. 


4 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 49. (1592) 
Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
SHaxespeare, / Henry IV, i, 3, 251. (1597) 
The show Of smooth civility. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, li, 7, 95. (1600) 
Dissembling courtesy ! 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, i, i, 84. (1609) 
Glozing courtesy. 
: Jonn Mitton, Comus, |. 161. (1634) 


I am the very pink of courtesy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 4, 61.(1595) 
He is the very pine-apple of politeness! 
, SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iii, sc. 3. (1775) 


I am the king of courtesy. 
Sraxespeare, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 11. (1597) 
Princes of courtesy, merciful, proud and strong. 
Henry Newsott, Craven. (1897) 


Hail ye small sweet courtesies of life, for 
smooth do ve make the road of it! 
Laurence Sterne, A Sentimental Journey: The 
Pulse. (1768) 
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8 

Nothing is more valuable to a man than 
courtesy. (Facilitate nil esse homini melius.) 
. TERENCE, Adel phoe, |. 861. (160 B.C.) 


Courtesy, like charity, should begin at home. 
P.C. Wren,T he Uniform of Glory,p.104.(1941) 


COURTSHIP, see Wooing 
4s COUSIN 


Cousin germans, quite removed. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1193. (1732) 
A second Cousin, a Cousin once removed, Cousin 
issu de germain. 
GUY ΜΊΕΟΕ, French Dictionary :Cousin.(1688) 


Call me cousin, but cozen me not. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 118. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnommologia. No. 1046. (1732) 
A trust with your kindness, my good sir. Cal} 
me cousin, but cozen me not. 
one Truscer,Proverbs Exemplified,20.(1790) 
1 


I never knew the marriage of second cosens 
forbidden, but by them who at the same time 
forbad the marriage of the first. 
Jeremy Tay Lor, Ductor Dubitantium, Ὁ. 242. 
(1660) 
First cousins may marry, second cousins can’t; 
Third cousins will marry, fourth cousins won't. 
is C. Hazxitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 132.(1869) 


Cease dangerous vicinage. (Cousinage 
dangereux voisinage. ) 
Leo Totstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i. ch 
10. (1865) 


14 
If he had had the faecte to hold and kepe an 
empire, . . . he had had no cousin [equal]. 
Nicocas UpaALt, Apotkegms from Erasmus, 
220. (1542) 


COVENTRY 


15 
I seem to be the person marked for displeas- 
ure, and was almost literally sent to Coven- 
try. 
Davio Garrick, Correspondence. Vol. ii, p. 237. 
(1777) 
This again sent me to Coventry for the rest of 
the dinner. 
MapaMeE D’Areray, Diary. Vol. ii, p.427.(1787) 
(He) swore himself to Coventry. 
WittiaM Roserts, The Looker-on, i, 34.(1792) 
He'd send me to Coventry 
Maria Epceworts, The Parent's Assistant, iii, 
2. (1796) 
The oldsters . . 
Coventry. 
ered Marryvat, Frank Mildmay. Ch. 3. 
(1829 
To exclude and mystify pretenders and send 
them into everlasting “Coventry,” is its [{fash- 
ion’s} delight. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: 


. had sent him to the most rigid 


Manners. (1844) 
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They thwarted him at every turn, out-voted him, 
snubbed him, and “sent him to Coventry.” 

SAMUEL SMILES, Lives of the Engineers, ii, 239. 
(1874) 

At Bromicham, a town so generally wicked, that 
it has risen upon small parties of the king’s, and 
killed or taken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry. 

Ear oF CLarenpon, History of the Rebeilion. 
Bk. vi, par. 83. (1647) Coventry, an old town 
in Warwickshire, England, was at that time 
(1642) strongly held for the Parliament. 

Thus when I was at Coventry the Religious part 
of my neighbours at Kidderminster that would 
fain have lived quietly at home, were . . . forced 
to be gone, and to Coventry they came. 

RICHARD BAxtTER, Reliquiae Baxterianae, i, 1, 
44. (c. 1688) 

It is said that the citizens of Coventry had at 
one time so great a dislike to soldiers that a 
woman seen speaking to one was instantly ta- 
booed ; hence when a soldier was sent to Coventry 
he was cut off from all social intercourse. 

E. C. Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
Ὁ. 293. (1870) The O.E.D. says this is only 
an ingenious conjecture, and favors the ex- 
planation in the Clarendon quotation given 
above as supplying the best clue as to the 
origin of the phrase. 

To send to Coventry; esp. to be sent to Coven- 
try, to be cold-shouldered by one’s fellows. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Send.(1941) 
And since 15 Nov., 1940, when Coventry 
was destroyed by the Germans, “coventrize” 
has meant to bomb intensively. 


COVETOUSNESS 


See also Avarice; Gold: The Lust for Gold; 
Greed, Miser, Money 


1 
The boat of the covetous is left in the mud. 
while the bark of the tranquil sails with the 
breeze. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
x, 1. 10. (c. 700 s.c.) Griffith, tr. 


2 
Covet not the property of a dependent. nor 
hunger for his bread. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xiv, 

J}. 5. (ες. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 

Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil 
eye, neither desire thou his dainty meats. (Ne 
comedas cum homine invido, et ne desideres cibos 
eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 6. (c. 350 B. Cc.) 


3 
The world is his who can rid himself of 
covetousness. 
AsvaGHOsA (?), Mahdydna: Anantamukha. (c. 
A.D. 75) 


4 
Covetousness breaks the sack. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 616. (c. 1594) 
Covetousness bursts the bag. (La cudicia rompe 
el saco.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1605) 

Also pt. ii, chs. 13 and 36. Suz tron has, “As 
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covetousness breaks the sack, so hath it also 
torn my hopes.” Ray, Proverbs, p. 21, ren- 

ders it, “Too much breaks the bag.” 
Covetousness breaks the bag. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1069. (1640) 
Be not over-greedy. Covetousness bursts the sack 
and spills the grain. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 4. (1821) 

The epitaph of the covetous man, as given in 
Jeremiah, is, “He is buried with the burial of an 
ass.” 
Henry Warp BEEcHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 48. (1887) Referring to 
Jeremiah, xxii, 19, “Drawn and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” 


5 

He that gathereth by miserliness, gathereth 
for others. (Qui acervat ex animo suo iniuste, 
aliis congregat.) 

Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 4. (c. 190 B.C.) 

A covetous man is a dog in a whecle, that toiles 
to roast meat for other mens eating. 

Sm THoomas Oversury, Newes from the Chim- 
ney-Corner. (1613) FUuLter, Gnomologia. 
No. 52. (1732) RicHarpson, Clarissa, iv, 120. 

Covetous Men are condemn’d to dig in the 
Mines, for they know not who. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1168. 


6 
Covetyse is distroyer of hym selfe. (Avarice 
occist et tue lomme qui est submis a elle.) 
SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 
1130) 


7 
If a man be covetous, what further vice can 
he have? 

BHARTRINARI, Niti Sataka. No. 55. (c. A. Ὁ. 100) 


8 
For ay with gold men may the herte grave 
Of him that set is up-on coveityse. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 
1377. (c. 1380) 
Coveitise is for to coveite swiche thinges as 
thou hast not; and Avarice is for to withholde and 
kepe swiche thinges as thou hast, with-oute right- 
ful nede. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale. Sec. 63. (c. 1386) 


9 
Radix malorum est Cupiditas. (The root of 
evil is cupidity. ) 

CHAUuCcER, Canterbury Tales: The Prologue of 
the Pardoner’s Tale, \. 6. (c. 1387) See under 
MONEY: THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

Couetousnesse is the roote of all euill: the ground 
of all vice. 

Leonarp Wricnt, Display of Dutie,p.10,(1589) 
It is an old and true saying, Covetousness is the 
mother of ruin and mischief. 

Unknown, Sir Richard Whittington, Ὁ. 26. (c. 

1670) 
Covetousness is the greatest of Monsters, as well 
as the Root of all Evil. 

WiuLtiaMm Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. 
Maxim 88. (1693) 
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1 
He who covets is always poor. (Semper inops 
quicumque cupit.) 
Craupian, In Rufinum. Bk. i, 1. 200. (c. A.D. 
395) 
He that coveyteth is a povre wight, 
For he wolde han that is nat in his might. 
But he that noght hath, ne coveyteth have, 
Is riche, al-though ye holde him but a knave. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
W yf of Bath, 1. 331. (c. 1387) 
Covetise is moder of povert. 
Jonn ve Trevisa, tr., Polychronicon, iii, 475. 
(1387) 
The covetous spends more than the liberal. 
GeorceE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 685. 
(1640) A rendering of the French proverb, 
“Autant despent chiche que large.” The 
French also say, “Homme chiche, jamais 
riche” (Stingy man, never rich). 
Covetousness, as well as Prodigality, brings a 
Man to a Morsel of Bread. 
Tuomas FuLLeEr, Gnomologia. No. 1173.(1732) 


2 
Ever the covetous loves lies, craft, robbery. 
(Semper avarus amat mendacia furta rapl- 
nas.) 
COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 31. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


3 
Neither shalt thou covet .. . any thing that 
is thy neighbour’s. (Universa quae illius sunt.) 

Old Testament :Deuteronomy,v,21.(c.700 B.C.) 

Covet not thy neighbor’s goods. (γυν αὐτὸν μηδ᾽ 
épa τῶν πλησίον.) 

Evuripwes, Hecuba, 1. 996. (c. 425 Β.6.) 

All men should not covet all things. (Non omnia 
omnibus cupienda esse.) 

SaLtust,Bellum lugurthinum.Ch.64.(c.40 B.c.) 

Thou shalt not covet. (οὐκ ἐπιθυμήσεις.) 

New Testament: Romans, vii, 7. (ς. A.D. 57) 

The Vulgate is, “Non concupisces.” 
4 
A couetouse man doth no man good but 
whan he dyeth. (Auarus nisi cum moritur, nil 
recte facit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. v, No. 6. 
(1508) Quoting a saying of Terence. TaveEr- 
NER, tr., fo. 68. (1550) Taverner adds: “They 
that giue them selfes only to the hourdynge 
up of money, be profitable to no body whyle 
they lyue. Only theyr death bryngeth pleas- 
ure and profette to theyr heyres and execu- 
tours.” An early use of the phrase, “heirs 
and executors.” 

A covetous Man does nothing well till he dies. 

THomas WILsoNn, A Discourse upon Usurye, 
230. (1572) 

The covetous man is like a two-legged hog: while 
he lives he is ever rooting in the earth, and never 
doth good till he is dead. 

Trromas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 482. (1629) 
See also under Hoc. 

A covetous Man does nothing that he should do 
till he dies. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 51. (1732) 
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5 
Covetous Men are shamefully rich. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1169.(1732) 
Covetous Men live Drudges, to die Wretches. 
Covetousness is always filling a bottomless Vessel. 
Covetousness is generally incurable. 
Covetousness often starves other Vices. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1171-8. 


6 
The covetous, which possesse treasure, but 
have it not. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 32. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Covetous Men’s Chests are rich, not they. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 1170.(1732) 


7 
When all sins grow old, covetousness is young. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 19. 
(1640) See under AGE. 


Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place. (Vae 
qui coniungitis domum ad domum, et agrum 
agro copulatis usque ad terminum loci.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, v, 8. (c. 725 B.C.) 
9 
The couetous man is good to no man, and 
worst to himselfe. 

Tuomas LopcE,tr.,Seneca’s Works,p.443.(1614) 
A covetous Man is good to none, but worst to 
himself. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 53. (1732) 


10 
Excess of wealth is cause of covetousness. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, The Jew of Malta. 
Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1592) 
11 
Poverty wants many things, but covetousness 
all. 
ΑΜ Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 13. 
(1669) See under AvaricE: Desunt inopia 
multa. 


12 

He justly loses what belongs to himself who 
covets what belongs to another. (Amittit 
merito proprium qui alienum appetit. ) 

PuHarEprvs, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 4. (c. 25 B.C.) 
This is Aesop’s fable of the dog who crossed 
a stream while carrying a piece of meat, and 
when he tried to grab the meat which he 
saw reficcted in the water, lost the piece 
which he had. 

Out of greediness to get both, he chops at a 
shadow, and loses the substance. . . . All covet, 
all lose. 

Sir RoGeR L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, vi. 
6. (1692) See also under SHapow. 

The churl that wants another’s fare 
Deserves at least to tose his share. 

CHRISTOPHER SMarRT, The Dog in the River 
(1765) 

He who covets everything soon loses everything 
(Qui tot coveite trestot pert.) 

RIcHART BONIER, De Vilatn Qui Donna Son 
Ame au Deable, |. 234. (c. 1250) See Mon- 
TAIGLON, Recueil des Fabliaux, vi. 41 In 
the fable De 111 Dames qui Trouverent I 
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Vit, 1. 144, the line is varied slightly: “ΟἹ 
qui tot covoite, tout pert.” 
Wo so coueyteth al, al leseth. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER,Chronicle,p.306.(1297) 
The proverbe seith, He that to muche embraceth, 
distreyneth [retaineth] litel. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus. Sec. 24. (c. 1387) 
An olde prouerbe hath he sayde. . 
coveiteth, oft he lesith all. 

JoHN LypoatTe, Isopes. (c. 1400) 

It falleth ofte who that wold haue all leseth alle. 
Ouer covetous was neuer good. 

WittiaM Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe, xxxiii, 
95. (1481) 

It is an olde sayenge, He that all coveteth al leseth. 

Lorp BERNERS, tr., Frotssart. Ch. 259. (1523) 
He that gripes too much holds fast but little. 
(Qui trop embrasse, peu étreint.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 46. (1534) 
Urquhart, tr. The French also say, “Qui trop 
empoing rien n’étreind” (Who grasps at too 
much secures nothing), and the Italians have 
the same proverb, “Chi troppo abbraccia, 
nulla stringe.” They also say, “Chi tutto 
vuole, tutto perde” (Who wants everything 
loses everything). The Spanish form is, 
“Quien todo lo quiere, todo lo pierde,” and 
the German, “Wer Alles haben will, bekommt 
am Ende nichts.” 

Haue ye not heard tell all couet all leese. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
All couet, all loose: this comth oft in vre. 
But nought haue, nought loose: this is euer sure. 

JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 
141. (1562) 

Who imbraceth much, litle closeth. 

Joun F orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 6. (1578) 
The common prouerbe, Hee that coueteth all, 
often-times looseth much. 

Tomas Lopncez, Catharos, Ὁ. 31. (1591) 
Covetousness brings nothing home. 

JOHN CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 37. (1639) 
All covet, all lose. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1076. 
(1640) Wiison, The Cheats. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1664) 

The more you heap, the worse you cheap. The 
rail you rake and scrape, the worse success you 
ave. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 102. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6101. (1732) 

Grasp no more than thy Hand will hold. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1747.(1732) 
He that grasps at too much, holds nothing fast. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2123.(1732) 
Grasp all, lose all. The known fable of the Dog 
and the Shadow is a true emblem of covetous. 
ness. 

Joun Truster, Proverbs Exemplified, p. 189. 
(1790) 


1 

Beware of the quality of covetousness, which 
is a grievous inner malady. . . . It sundereth 
the wife and the husband. It gathered unto 


. who al 
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itself all evils; it is the girdle of all wicked- 
ness. 

PTAH-HOTEP,/nstruction. No. 19, (c. 3550 8. ¢.) 

Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 

One hath remorse for even a little covetousness 
when his belly cooleth. 

PTaH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 20. 
Swathe not thy heart in thy hoard. 
2 ῬΤΑΗ-ΉΟΤΕΡ, Instruction. No. 30. 


Covetous of others’ possessions, he was prodi- 
gal of his own. (Alieni appetans, sui profusus. ) 
Satiust, Bellum Catilinae.Ch.5,sec.4.(c.41 B.C.) 


II—Covetousness: Much Would Have More 
3 
To the eye of the covetous his portion is 
[too] small. 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) . 
xiv, 9. (c. 190 B.C.) 


To nature very little is sufficient, but to 
covetousness nothing. (Quod naturae mini- 
mum, quod avaritiae nihil satis est.) 
Boetulus, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk iii. 
ch. 2. (A.D. 524) 


5 
Ryches encreaseth auaryce in a coutous man 
WILLIAM Caxton, tr., Chast Goddes Chylde, 
p. 69. (1488) 
Riches have made more covetous Men, than 
Covectousness hath made rich Men. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4044, (1732) 


6 
Who al wil haue, through fransie dyeth. (Chi 
tutto vuol, di rabbia muore.) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 


The Pleasure of what we enjoy, is lost by 
coveting more. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia No. 4709 (1732) 


8 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill: 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still 
ὁ GoLpsmitTH, The Traveller, Ἰ. 53. (1764) 


For Coveityse is ever wood [mad] 
To grypen other folkes good 
GUILLAUME bE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c 
1240) CHAUCER (?), tr.! 203 (c 1368) 


10 
None says his garner is full 
Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum (1640) 


11 
To those who seek for much, much is ever 
lacking. (Multa petentibus | desunt multa.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode xvi, |. 42, (23 B.c.) 
The orm man always wants. (Semper avarus 
eget. 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2,1. 56. (ς. 15 8. Cc.) 
The more you have, the more you want. ( Quanto 
plura parasti, tanto plura cupis.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. fi, epis 2, 1. 147 A 
similar proverb. credited to Justinian, is. 
“Homines quo plura habent, eo cupiunt 
ampliora” (The more men have, the more 
they want in consequence) Hexvercon, 
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Latin Proverbs, p. 378, gives still another 
form, “Quo plus habent, eo plus cupiunt.” 
Those who possess the most, still crave for more. 
(Cum possideant plurima, plura petunt.) 
Ov, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 212. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) 
Mykulle wulle more. 
Forster, ed., Douce MSS, 52. (c. 1350) 
Bot ay mekill wald have mare. 

UNnKNown, Alexander, 1. 4398. (c. 1350) 

The more a man hath, the more he desireth. 
(Quanto piu si ha, tanto piu si desidera.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Poorly rich, so wanteth in his store, 

That, cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more. 

SHAKESPEARE,7 he Rape of Lucrece, 1. 97.(1594) 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more. . 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 3, 81. (1605) 

The much runs ever to the more. 

MICHAEL DrayTON, Poly-olbion, xv, 293.(1613) 
Much will have more. 

WiLLt1aM Lawson, A New Orchard and Gar- 
den, p. 5. (1618) Emerson, Works and Days. 
(1870) 

Mickle would ay have more. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 254. (1721) 
Much would have more, but often meets with 
less. 

THomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3487. (1732) 
He who has more, wants more. (Quien mas tiene, 
mas quiere.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 282. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
Germans say, “Jedem das Seine ist nicht zu 
viel” (No man ever thought his own too 
much). 

The more you get the more you want. 
G. H. Coxe, The Glass Triangle, p. 127. (1940) 


1 
The love of pelf increases with the pelf. 
(Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. ) 

JUvENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 139. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
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2 
Kiss till the cow come home. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 
Act ii. (1610) See under Kiss. 
Drinking, eating, feasting and revelling, till the 
cow come home, as the saying is. 
Unknown, Harleian Miscellany, iv, 125. (1625) 
I warrant you lay abed till the cows come home. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ix. (1738) 
You may rezoloot till the cows come home. 
Jonn Hay, Little Breeches. (c. 1873) 

Stand by you... till the cows come home. 
Joaquin Mriter, The Danites. Act i. (1877) 
εἰς make love to you till the Heavenly cows come 

ome. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
iii. (1906) 
You can keep on guessing till the cows come 
home. 
Maroarer Kennepy, The Constant Nymph, Ὁ. 
320. (1924) 
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ΡΟΝ 


He can yow! till the cows come home. 
H. 5. KEELER, The Book with the Orange 
Leaves, p. 138. (1942) 


A red cow gives good milk. 

J. C. BrucE, Cheshire Proverbs, ἡ. 5. “In old 
medical books, when milk was ordered to be 
given, it was frequently specified that it 
should be taken from a red cow.” WALTON, 
in The Compleat Angler, refers to “A draught 
of red cow’s milk.” 

I never saw a PURPLE COW, 

I never HOPE to see one; 

But I can tell you, anyhow, 

I’d rather SEE than BE one. 

GELETT Burcess, The Purple Cow. Appeared 
in The Lark, San Francisco, May, 1895, 
Burgess’s first published writing. 

They never saw a purple king but always hoped 
to see one. 

Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian 
Summer, p. 437. (1940) Of the royalist move- 
ment among the Bostonians of the 1890's 


As cows come to town, some good, some bad. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 219. (1639) 
5 


A cow may catch a hare. (Ung vache prent 
bien ung lievre.) 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Vache. (1611) 
Set a cow to catch a hare. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 342. (1678) 

Merion, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 

We don’t go by size, or a cow would catch a hare. 
᾿ Burne, Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 588. (1883) 


I went on the old saying, of salting the cow 
to catch the calf. 
Davin Crockett, Autobiography, Ὁ. 44. (1823) 


7 
The cross cow holds up her milk. 
ὗ EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Clubs. (1870) 


Bring a kow to the hall, and she will to the 
byre again. 

FerGuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (c. 1595) 
Drive a cow to the hall and she'll run to the 
bayer. 

James KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (1721) 

“Spoken when people of mean breeding 
do not take to, or become, a more honour- 
able station.” 
A cow is a very good animal in the field, but we 
turn her out of a garden. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. See BoSwELt, Life, 1772 


9 
He that ought [owns] the cow goes nearest 
her tail. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (c. 1598) 
Let him that owns the asse take her by the tail 
RANDLE CoTcravE, Dictionary: Queue. (1611) 
Let him that owns the cow take her by the ta‘! 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 129. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3185. (1732) 
He that owns the cow goes nearest her tail. Every 
man is busy, and careful, about his proper in- 
terest. 
Jamas Katty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 128. (1721) 
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1 
June twenty-ninth will see chum and me at 
the Shrubberies “if it kills every cow in the 
barn.” 
Paut Leicester Forp, The Honorable Peter 
Stirling, p. 17. (1894) 


2 
If you sell the Cow, you sell her Milk too. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2786.(1732) 
You can’t sell the Cow, and have her Milk too. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5885. Eat 
YOUR CAKE AND HAVE IT, see under CAKE. 


3 
The cow little giveth That hardly liveth. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6325. (1732) 


4 
Steal my cow and give away the hide. 
W. C. Hazuitt,Exglisk Proverbs, p. 343. (1869) 


δ 
God gives short horns to the fierce ox. (Dat 
Deus immiti cornua curta bovi.) 

Atrrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. 

Quoting a Latin proverb of c. 1000. 
God sendeth a shrewd cow a short horne. 

ΒΕ, Chaucer, viii, 189; Eight Goodly Ques- 
tions. (c. 1475) 

To a wylde cowe god doth short hornys sende. 

ALEXANDER BaArcLay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 182. 
(1509) 

How be it lo god sendth the shrewd coow short 
hornes. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
A curst cow hath oftentimes short hornes, and 
a willing minde but a weake arme. 

RopertT GREENE, Pandosto. Works (Grosart), 

iv, 247. (1588) 
God, they say, sendeth commonly a curst cow 
short horns. 

Joun Harvey, A Discoursive Probleme Con- 
cerning Prophecies. (1588) 

An ill willy kow should have short hornes. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 1595) 
It is said “God sends a curst cow short horns,” 

but to a cow too curst he sends none. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 1, 
25. (1599) 

A curst cow hath short horns. 

Hessert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 533. (1640) 
Curst cows have short horns. . . . Providence so 
disposes that they who have the will, want power 
or means to hurt. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1670) A 
comfortable theory, but not one to be relied 
upon. 

"Tis well that cussed keows have short horns, as 
the proverb saies. 

Davi Humparevys, The Yankey, Ὁ. 70. (1815) 


6 
A poor man’s cow dies a rich man’s child. 
Hessert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 868. (1640) 


7 
Margery good coowe (quoth he) gaue a good 
meele, 
But ‘ep she cast it downe again with hir 
eele. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1846) 
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Fn αππὐπὐσναν σι οι ὩὩμϑϑππππὐπὀπἰσ παν σσυσισσασσισονο 


Be not you like the cowe, that gives a good sope 
of milke, and casts it downe with her beeles. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Se. 11. (1599) 
These Italians ... as at first they gave good 
milk, so they kicked it down with their heel. 

Tuomas Futier, The Historie of the Holy 

Warre, v, 22. (1639) 
Like a curst cow that gives a paile of milk, and 
then kicks it down. 

James ον, Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1659) 
Madge, good cow, gives a good pail of milk, and 
then kicks it down with her foot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 185. (1679) 
A cow that gives good milk, but kicks it to the 
ground. 

Epwarp Warb, Female Policy Detected, p. 84. 

(1716) 
You are a pretty cow, my love; you give good 
store of milk, but you have a very careless heel. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison 

iv, 148. (1753) 


It is better to buy a quart of milk by the penny 
than keep a cow. 

James Howe tt, Letters. Vol. ii, p. 666. (1659) 
Who'd keep a Cow, when he may have a Quart 
of Milk for a Penny? 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5697. (1732) 
Why buy a cow when milk is so cheap? 

STEPHEN ACRE, The Yellow Overcoat, Ὁ. 52. 

(1942) 


9 
We'll send ashore for a cow for you, .. . 
with an iron tail. 

J. C. HurcuHeson, Crown and Anchor. Ch 12 

(1896) A pump. 

The cow with the iron tail is still milked a great 
deal in London. 

All the Year Round, 14 Aug., 1886, p. 33. 


one 


10 
How now! whose cow has calv’d? 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1596) 
His cow has calved, or sow pig'’d. He hath got 
what he sought for, or expected. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1678) 
What’s the matter? . . . Whose cow has calved ὃ 
Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 22. (1828) 
HE THAT BULLS THE COW MUST KEEP THE CALF, 
see under BASTARD. 


‘ 
It is a shame to eat the cow, and worry on 
the tail. 
James Key, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 190. (1721) 
“It is a shame to perform a great task all but 
a little and then give it over.” 
If aoe buy the Cow, take the Tail into the Bar- 


gain. 

THOMAS FuLier,Gnomologia. No. 2743. (1732) 
{He] did not like half-measures, such as swal- 
lowing the sheep and worrying on the tail. 

D. M. Mor, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 22. (1824) 


12 
I was like a cow in an uncouth loan [strange 
milking-place]. That is, everybody looked 
strange to me. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 233. (1721) 
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Preach his first sermon in the town of Ayr, like 
a cow in a fremd loaning. 
Water Scott, Letter, 11 June, 1821. See 
Locxuart, Life, iii, 452. 
He’s like a cow in a fremit loaning. 
ALEXANDER Histop, The Proverbs of Scotland, 
p. 136. Hislop says “a fremit loaning” means 
a strange lane. 


1 
111 make him . . . stand like the dun cow, 
till thou may’st milk him. 

THoMAS KILLIGREW, The Parson’s Wedding. 
Act ii, sc. 6. (1663) “The dun cow” or 
“brown cow,” a humorous name for a bar- 
rel of beer. 

The auld anes think it best 
With the brown cow to clear their een. 

ALLAN Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd. Act iii, 

sc. 2. Prologue. 


2 
As be-cometh a kow to hoppe in a cage! 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Richard the Redeles, iii, 
262. (1399) 
As mete to be a great mans keever as a kowe 
to bear a saddle. 
JEHAN PALscRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 427. 
(1530) 
She is in this mariage 
As comely as is a cowe in a cage. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
As seemely as a cowe in a cage. 

JoHN GRANGE,Golden A phroditis, sig. F1.(1577) 
He becomes it as well as a cow does a cart- 
saddle. 

Joun Crarxet, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 5. (1639) 

Ray, Proverbs, p. 203. (1670) 
As nimble as a cow in a cage. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 287. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 718. (1732) 
As nimble as cows in a cage. 
Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 77. (1828) 


3 

It’s the opinion of the old cow that she was 
never a calf. (Il est avis ἃ vtelle vache qu'elle 
ne fit oncques veau.) 

LE Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol. 
i, p. 204. Quoting a proverb of c. 1450. The 
French also say, “Il a pris la vache et le 
veau” (He has caught the cow and the 
calf), of a man who marries a pregnant girl. 

DON’T EAT THE CALF IN THE COW'S BELLY, See un- 
der CHICKEN. 


4 

The cow is of the bovine ilk; 

One end is moo, the other milk. 
Ocnen Nasu, The Cow. (1930) 


δ 

This town goes downhill like the calf’s tail. 
(Haec colonia retroversus crescit tanquam 
coda vituli.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
Like cows’ tails, downwards. (Comme les que- 
hues des vaches, contre bas.) 

RaBELAls, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 27. (1532) 
To grow like a cow’s tail. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 249. (1678) 
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You’re growing downwards now, 
Like tail of heifer or of cow. 

Epwarp Warp, Nuptial Dialogues. Pt. ii, 1, 76. 
(1710) 

You breed of the cow’s tail, you grow backward. 

James Ket y, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 361. (1721) 
“Spoken to boys who do not improve at 
school.” 

Grew ?—if she did, it’s like the cow’s tail, down- 
wards. 

GERALD GrirrFin, The Collegians. Ch. 12. (1829) 
The cow may want her own tail yet. You may 
want my kindness hereafter, though you deny 
me yours now. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 321. (1721) 
There are several other proverbs about the 
cow’s tail. The French say, “D’une vache 
perdue c’est quelque chose de recouvrer la 
queue” (Of a lost cow it is something to re- 
cover the tail), and “I] ne faut q’une queue 
de vache pour atteindre le ciel, mais il fut 
qu’elie soit bien longue” (Only one cow’s 
tail is needed to reach the sky, but it must 
be a very long one). “A cow doesn’t know 
what her tail is worth till she’s lost it” will 
be found under WorrH. 


6 
A collier’s cow and an ale-wife’s sow are 
always well fed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 119. (1678) 


7 
An heard of bulles, whom kindly rage doth 
sting, 
Doe for the milky mothers want complaine. 
SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, canto viii, 
st. 11. (1590) 
As when the long-ear’d milky mothers wait 
At some sick miser’s triple-bolted gate. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. ii, 1. 247. (1728) 
I am she, O most bucolic juvenal, under whose 
charge are placed the milky mothers of the herd. 
WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 28. (1825) 


8 

Milk the cow that is near. Why pursue the 
one that runs away? (τὰν παρεοῖσαν Guedye: 
τί τὸν φεύγοντα διώκεις ; 

Tueocritus, Idylis. No. xi, 1. 75. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Milk the standing cowe. Why follow you the 
flying ? 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 553. (c. 1594) 
The proverb is a countrey-proverb, but signifi- 
cative, Milk the cow that standeth still; why fol- 
low you her that flyeth away? 

UNKNowNn, Gesta Grayorum, Ὁ. 38. (1688) 


9 
It is comenly sayd: many a good kowe bryng- 


eth forthe a sory calfe. 
RoBeRT WaHrtTinton, Vulgeria, Ὁ. 72. (1520) 
Many a good coowe hath an euill caulfe. 
I speak this doughter in thy mothers behalfe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
The Germans say, “Manche gute Kuh hat 
ein libel Kalb.” 
ae art not the first good cow hast had an ill 


Grorce CHapman, Eastward Hoe. Act iv, sc 
1. (1605) 
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Good wombs have borne bad sons. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 120. (1611) 
Many a good cow hath but a bad calf, ἄνδρων 
ἡρώων τέκνα πήματα. Heroum filii noxti. . . . 
Men famous for learning, vertue, valour, success, 
have for the most part either left behind them 
no children, or such as that it had been more 
for their honour and the interest of humane af- 

fairs, that they had died childless. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1670) 
RoBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, p. 404. 
(1681) FULLER,Gnomologia, No.3337.(1732) 

An ill cow may have a good calf. Bad people 
may have good children. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 7. (1721) 
There'll come a good cock out of a ragged bag. 
Burne, Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 590. (1883) 

A good cock may come out of a bad bag. 

Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 3. (1917) 


1 
Hit nis noht for the calf that kow louweth, 
Ac hit is for the grene gras that in the medewe 
grouweth. 
Tomas Wricnt, ed., Political Songs, Ὁ. 332. 
(c. 1330) 
Cowe lacking her Caulf, leaueth lowing within 
three or four daies at the farthest. 
Tuomas Wiuson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 


77. (1553) 
A lowing cow soon forgets her calf. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, West Worcestershire 


Words, p. 39. (1882) 
“A bletherin’ coo soon forgets her calf,” mean- 
ing that excessive grief does not last long. 
S. O. Appy, Household Tales, p. 142. (1895) 
The kind cow kicks the weaning calf. 
ANNE ParisH, Mr. Despondency’s Daughter, 
p. 237. (1938) Quoted as a proverb. 


COWARD AND COWARDICE 
See also Timidity 


2 

No exhortation strengthens the cowardly by 
nature. (τοὺς φύσει δειλοὺς οὐδεμία παραίνεσις 
ῥώννυσιν.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Hind. (c. 570 8.6.) The 
hind says to the stag, “Father, you were 
born greater and swifter than the dogs, and 
have immense horns with which to defend 
yourself. Why then do you fear them?” 
“That is true, my child,” the stag answered, 
“but somehow I have always known that 
when I hear the bark of a dog I must run 
away.” 


3 
He threw away his shield. (ἀπέβαλεν τὴν 
ἀσπίδα.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 23. (422 B.c.) A 


similar proverb is “leaving the ranks” (λιπεῖν 
τῆν ratly), 


4 
The mother of the coward does not worry 
about him. 
J. L. Buxcxnaror, Arabic Proverbs. No. 110. 
(1817) She has no need to, since he is never 
in dangez. 


COWARD 


5 
For anything I know, I am an arrant coward. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Little French Law- 
yer. Act ii, 1. 2. (1619) 


6 
Coward. One who in a perilous emergency 
thinks with his legs. 

AMBROSE BiERCE,The Devil’s Dictionary (1906) 


7 
‘“‘Unhardy is unsely,” thus men sayth. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Tale, 
l. 290. (c. 1386) Cowardly is unlucky. Tue 
BRAVE HAVE LUCK, see under COURAGE. 


8 
To know what is right and not do it is the 
worst cowardice. 

ConrFucius,Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 24. (c. 500 B. Cc.) 


9 
What avails a big body if a man is a coward? 
(τί yap δεῖ δειλὸν ὄντ᾽ evowpuareiv;) 


Evuripwes, Andromache, |. 766. (c. 430 B.C.) 


10 
God Almighty hates a quitter. 

GENERAL SAMUEL FESSENDEN, of Connecticut, 
at Republican National Convention, St. 
Louis, June, 1896, referring to Joseph Man- 
ley. See Ropinson, Life of T. B. Reed. 

The blues of mental and physical wear and tear 
are not as devastating as the yellows of the quit- 
ter. 

one J. WALKER, Interview, 20 Sept., 1931 
Cowards are made to be trampled on, unless 
their Wit cover them. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1195.(1732) 
Cowardice is afraid to be known or seen. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1197. 

12 
It is a base cowardlinesse . 
running away. 

BisHop JosePH HALt, Recollection of Treatises, 

p. 1011. (1614) 
Some have been thought brave because they were 
afraid to run away. 

THOMAS FULLER.Gnomologia. No. 4214. (1732) 
There is no such depth of poltrooncry as that 
of the man who does not dare to run. 

BENJAMIN TUCKER, Instead of a Book. (1893) 
But there is nothing like flight: it is easy and 
speedy, and more a courage than a cowardice. 

M. F. Tuprer,My Life as Author, p. 92. (1886) 
The Irish say, “It is better to he a coward 
for a minute than dead for the rest of your 
life”; the Jamaicans. “Coward may keep 
sound bone.” 

HE WHO FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY, see under FIGHT- 
ING. 


. . to thinke of 


13 

The color of the coward changeth ever to 
another hue. (τοῦ μὲν γάρ re κακοῦ τρέπεται 
χρὼς ἄλλυδις ἄλλῃ.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xiii, 1. 279. (c. 850 8.6.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 89, with the 
Latin, “Ignavi vertitur color.” 

From his blank visage flees the coward blood. 

Pore, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 1. 88. (1725) 


COWARD 


1 
A cowardly dog when facing wolves. (Canis | 
ignavus adversum lupos.) 


Horace, Epodes. No. vi, 1. 2. (c. 20 B.C.) 
2 


A coward is much more exposed to quarrels 
than a man of spirit. 


THOMAS Jerrerson, Letter to James Monroe, 
1785, 


3 

An earthly Coward is an odious Name, 

A Ghostly Coward an eternal Shame. 
Risuop Tuomas Ken, Edmund. (c. 1700) 


4 
There are few cowards who always realize 
the full extent of their fears. (Il n’y a guére 
de poltrons qui connaissent toujours toute 
leur peur.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 370. (1665) 


§ 
More cowardly than hares. (δειλότεροι δὲ τῶν 
λαγωῶν.) 

Lucian, Piscator. Sec. 34. (c. a.p. 180) The 
hare has always been the symbol of timidity. 
Posidippus has, ἐστὶν λαγώς (He is a hare— 
a coward). In fact, “Coward” was an old 
appellation of the hare. Caxton, in Revnart 
the Fox, refers to “Cuwaert the hare,” and 
in the Huntyng of the Hare, in the Book of 
St. Albans, is the line, “La cowarde ou la 
ae cowe” (The coward with the short 
tail). 

A sheep’s courage. (Couraige de brebis.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1534) 

There is no coward upon earth, I see, 

Who cannot find a bigger coward than he. 

(Tl n’est, je le vois bien, si poltron sur la terre 
Qui ne puisse trouver un plus poltron que soi.) 

La Fontaine, Fables; Le Liévre et les Grenou- 
ες. Bk. ii, fab. 14. (1668) The hares, run- 
ning to the pond to drown themselves be- 
cause they are frightened of everything, ter- 
rify the frogs, who jump hastily into the 
water. 

6 

Euphues is content to bee crauen and crye 
creake, though Curio be olde huddle and 
twang. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 106 (1579) 


7 
Euer wylle a coward shewe no mercy. 

Sir Tuomas Matory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 
xviii, ch. 24. (1485) 

I have often heard it said that cowardice is the 
mother of cruelty. (J'ay souvent oui dire que 
la couardise est mére de la cruauté.) 

MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 27. (1580) 
Cruelty ever proceeds ... from ἃ cowardly 
heart, 

Sir Joun Harincton, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

xxxvi. Notes. (1591) 
Cowardize is the mother of cruelty. 

Krnc James I oF ENGLAND. (c. 1610) See Sir 
THomMaAS OverBury, Crumms from King 
James’s Table. No. 70. 

Cruell people are fearfull. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 36. (1616) 
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Cowards are cruel. 

Jounn Gay, Fables. Pt. i, fab. i, 1, 33. (1727) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1194. (1732) 
Like all cowards, show a tendency to be cruel. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 21. (1727) 
The proverb was right, cruelty was coupled with 

cowardice. 
R. L. STEvENSON, The Wrecker. Ch. 22. (1891) 


8 
A good man is never in daunger but when he 
is in the daunger of a coward. 
Sir THomas Matory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 
xix, ch. 4. (1485) 
If he is a coward he is a murderer. 
᾿ ἵναμ Οονειι, Polimanteia, sig. N1. (1595) 


He will no ly quhair he is slaine, 
That douttis befoir he dies. 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and 

the Slae, 1. 24. (c. 1580) 

He will not lye where he’s slain. Spoken of tim- 
orous people, as if their corpse would flee from 
the place where they should be kill’d. 

a JAMES KeELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 135. (1721) 


To fazarts [cowards], hard hazarts 
Is deid or they cum thair. 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and 
the Slae, 1. 377. (c. 1580) Kerry (Scottish 
Proverbs, (332) cites this saying and ex- 
plains, “Cowardly people are almost kill’d at 
the sight of danger.” 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 2, 32. (1601) 
A hundred times in life a coward dies. 

Joun Marston, The Insatiate Countess. (1613) 
Cowards may fear to die, but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH, On the Snuff of a Can- 

die. Written the night before his death, 29 
Oct., 1618. See BayLey, Life of Ralegh, p.157 


11 
The coward blames his weapon. 

P. Percival, Tama Proverbs. No. 690. (1842) 
COURAGE NEVER WANTS WEAPONS, see COURAGE. 


12 
The coward’s flesh creeps. (Τοῦ κακοῦ τρέπεται 
xXows.) 

PLUTARCH. (c. A.D. 100) The ascription is by 
Erasmus. There are a number of Greek 
proverbial phrases for cowardice: ‘“White- 
livered” (Aevxnwarlas); ‘“Doe-hearted” 
(ἐλάφειοφ) ; “As cowardly as Pisander, or as 
Epeius” (Sumas, vi, 37); “As cowardly as 


; a Rhegian” (ZENoBIUS, v, 83). 
1 


Better it were not to live than to live a 
coward. 
Sr Watter Raceca, Instruction to His Son 
Sec. iv. (1616) 


14 
He who can be coerced knows not how to die. 
(Cogi qui potest nescit mori.) 

Stneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 426. (c. a.v. 60) 
The coward is foiled by his faint heart. (Piger 
ipse sibi opstat.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epis.xciv,sec.28.(a. a. p.64) 
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1 
I know them to be as true-bred cowards as 
ever turned back. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 2, 202. (1597) See 
also under DISCRETION. 
A coward, a most devout coward, religious in it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 427. (1599) 


2 
So cowards fight when they can fly no further. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, i, 4, 40. (1591) 
A coward’s fear can make a coward valiant. 
Owen Fettnam, Resolves: Of Cowardice. 
(1623) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 58. (1732) 
Despaire takes heart, when ther’s no hope to 


speed: 

The Coward then takes Armes, and do’s the deed. 
Rosert Herricx, Feare Gets Force. (1648) 
Make a coward fight and he will kill the devil. 

Unknown, Help to Discourse, Ὁ. 151. (1669) 
a coward to his metal, and he’ll fight the 


James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 281. (1721) 
Courage is often caused by fear. 

GURNEY BENHAM, Proverbs. No. 7496. (1907) 

Quoting a French proverb, “Le courage est 


souvent un effet de Ja peur.” 
3 


He was a coward to the strong: 
He was a tyrant to the weak. 
SHELLEY, Rosalind and Helen, |. 254. (1818) 


4 
It is the misfortune of worthy people that 
they are cowards. (Un des plus grands mal- 
heurs des honnétes gens c’est qu’ils sont des 
laches. ) 
ΨΌΙΤΑΙΚΕ. (c. 1756) As quoted by Emerson, 
Conduct of Life: Fate. 


§ 
All men would be cowards if they durst. 

Joun Wiimot, Eart or RocueEster, A Satire 

Against Mankind, |. 157. (c. 1670) Quoted 
by SAMUEL Jounson, Lives of the Poets, i, 
224. 
Many would be Cowards, if they had Courage 
enough. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3366. (1732) 
That all men would be cowards if they dare, 
Some men we know have courage to declare. 

GEORGE ‘aus Tales in Verse. Tale iii, 1. 11. 

(1812 


6 
Among alle cowardisis, cowardise of richesse 
is the moste. 

Joun Wyc irr, Sermons, i, 372. (c. 1380) 


7 

It is folly for men who desire to win a battle 

to turn their backs and offer to the enemy the 

side of their body that is without eyes or 

hands or weapons; and anyone who wishes to 

live would be a fool if he tried to run away, 

when he knows that it is the victors who save 

their lives. (οἱ μὲν νικῶντες σώζονται.) 
ΧΥΝΟΡΉΟΝ, Cyropaedia. Bk. iii, ch. iii, sec. 45. 

(c. 370 B.C.) 
It is not seemly to turn towards the enemy the 
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defenseless and blind part of his body. (Nudum 
et caecum corpus ad hostis vortere.) 

SatLust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 107. (c. 40 

B.C.) 

The soldiers saw that those who ran away were 
either captured or slain, while the bravest were 
the safest. (Milites . . . videre fugientis capi aut 
occidi, fortissumum quemque tutissumum.) 

SatLust, Bellum Lugurthinum. Ch. 87. 
Cowards rua the greatest Danger of any Man 
in a Battle. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1196. (1732) 


CRADLE 


8 
Foul in the cradle, proveth fair in the saddle. 

WiLLtiam CaMpEN, Remains Concerning Bri- 
tain (1870), p. 322. (1605) 

Fair in the cradle and foul in the saddle. 

JoHN C1iarKE, Parocmiologia, Ὁ. 83. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1670) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 6119. (1732) 

Shod i’? the craddle, an’ barefoot on the stibble. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 255. (1678) 


9 
Empty is the cradle, Baby’s gone. 
Harry Kennepy, “Cradle’s Empty, Baby’s 
Gone.” (1880) 
The cradle empty blesses us more than the cradle 
full. 
Henry Warp BeEeEcuHer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 88. (1887) 


10 
Cradle of American liberty. 

JamMes Oris, referring to Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
(c. 1778) See Winsor, Memorial History of 
Boston, ii, 524. 

Whose hall has been called “the cradle of the 
Revolution.” 

WILLIAM Tupor, Letters on the Eastern States, 
p. 307, (1820) 

Faneuil Hall, the “cradle of liberty.” 

Niles’ Register. Vol. xliv, p. 223/2. (1833) 

I shall defer my visit to Faneuil Hall, the cradle 
of American liberty, until its doors shall fly open 
upon golden hinges to lovers of Union as well as 
lovers of liberty. 

Danie, Wesster, Letter, April, 1851, in reply 
to an invitation to speak in Boston extended 
by his friends, who reported, however, that 
they had been refused the use of Faneuil 
Hall by the mayor and aldermen. This was 
just after Massachusetts had been exasper- 
ated by Webster’s 7th of March specch, sup- 
porting the fugitive slave bill. 


11 
To rock the cradle in spectacles. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5220. (1732) 
If you rock the cradle empty, 
Then you'll have babies plenty. 

WiLiiaM Henpverson, Notes on the Folk Lore 
of the Northern Counties, p. 19. (1879) 
THE Ela THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE, see under 

TAND. 


12 
Cast not thy cradle over thy head. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 


CRAFT 


CRAFT 
See also Cunning 


1 
Fhe lyf so short, the craft so longe to lerne. 
Cuaucer, The Parlement of Foules, 1. 1. (1382) 
“Craft” in the sense of skill. See under Art. 
Craft is al, who-so that do it can. 

Cuaucer,The Marchantes Tale, 1.772. (c. 1388) 
No man is his craft’s master the first day. 

Jonn CLarKE, Puroemiologia, p. 35. (1639) 
All the craft is in the catching. 

JaMes Manse, tr., Celestina, p. 163. (1631) 
All the craft is not in the catching (as the proverb 
says) but the better half at least is being catched. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. Remains, ii, 279. (c. 1675) 

I told them the craft was in catching it. 

WitiaM Dampier, Voyages, ii, ii, 37. (1699) 


2 
A crafty Fellow never has any Peace. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 59. (1732) 
Craft borders upon Knavery; Wisdom never 
uses nor wants it. 
Craft counting all things, brings nothing Home. 
Craft must have Clothes, but Truth loves to go 
naked. 
Crafty Men deal in Generals. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1198-1202. 
(1732) 


There is gode crafte in dawbyng [flattering ]. 
CSAIRDNER, οὐ, Paston Letters, i, 269. (1454) 
There is craft in daubing: I can look in a man’s 

face and pick his purse. 
Hazuitt, ed., Old Playe, i, 159: Hyckescorner. 
(c. 1530) CAMDEN, Remains, p. 332. (1605) 
There is more craft in daubing than in throwing 
dirt on the wall. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 120. (1678) 


Craft against craft, makes no living. 
GEORGE Herpert, Jucula Prudentum. No. 889. 
(1640) 


5 
That Crooked Wisdom, which ts called Craft. 


Joun Hosses, Leviathan, i, viii, 34. (1651) 


6 

He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. 

(Apprehendit sapientes in astutia eorum.) 
Old Testament: Job, v, 13. (c. 350 5.6.) 

To a crafty man, a crafty and a half. 

Georce Herpert, Jucula Prudentum. No. 797. 
(1640) The French say, ‘A menteur, men- 
tcur et demi” (To a liar, a liar and a half), 
or “A trompeur [cheat], trompeur et demi,” 
or “A fripon [rogue], fripon et demi.” 
PRACTICE CRAFT WITH THE CRAFTY, See under 
RETRIBUTION. 


7 
Clever people spend their whole lives pretend- 
ing to despise craft, in order to avail them- 
selves of it on some great occasion. (Les plus 
habiles affectent toute leur vie de blamer les 
finesses, pour s’en servir en quelque grande 
occasion. ) 

La RocHEeFoucauLp, Maximes. No. 124. (1665) 


8 
We accompt them as wise that keepe their 
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owne lands with credite, as you those that get 
others liuinges by craft. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 196 (1579) 


9 
Craft lies in clouted shoone. 
Unxnown,Roxburghe Ballads, ii, 574. (c. 1600) 
I heare some say, and some believe it too, 
That craft is found ev’n in the clouted shoo. 
Sir Joun Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 11. 
(1618) Patched shoe: poverty, rusticity. 


CRAZY, see Mad 
CREAM 


10 
A new class finds itself at the top, as certainly 
as cream rises in a bowl of milk. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Manners. (1841) 
Receiving the cream of society, but never return- 
ing visits. 

G. A. Sata, The Seven Sons of Mammon, i, iv, 
65. (1862) ‘Creme de la créme” is the 
French phrase. 

You'd be a bit astray if you looked for her 
amongst the skim de la skim. 

J. J. Connincton, No Past is Dead, p. 128. 
(1942) 


11 
Gentlemen, which be the cream of the com. 
mon. 
RICHARD MULCASTER, Positions. Ch. 39. (1581) 
I say of our Melancholy man, he is the cream 
of humane adversity. 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, iv, 1. (1621) 
The cream o’ the market. 
PHILIP MASSINGER, The City-Madame. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1632) The French say, “La créme des 
honnétes gens” (The best of honest people). 


12 
That’s the cream of the jest. 

Joun Ray, Eneltsh Proverbs, Ὁ. 69. (1678) 
The Cream of the Jest. 

JAMES BrancH CaBELL. Title of novel. (1917) 


CREDIT 
See also Debt 


13 
The wine belongs to the master, but the butler 
gets the credit. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kama, ἴω. 92b. 

(c. 450) 

The soldiers do the fighting, but the gencrals get 
the credit. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. $3b. 


14 
He who sells on credit, makes many sales, 
but loses his friends, and his money never 
has again. (Chi vende a credenza, spaccia 
rR | Perde |’ amico, e Ἶ danaro non ha 
mal. 
CHARLES CAHTER, Quelques Six Afille Proverbes 
p. 215. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
Credit cuts off customers. 
Wiitram Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
254. (1875) 
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1 
lf you have cash today, you have credit to- 
morrow. 
Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 8.c.) See TERYI 
Hsien, Confucius Said It First, Ὁ. 86. 
Just as much cash as a man has in his chest, so 
much credit he has. (Quantum quisque sua num- 
morum servat in arca, | tantum habet et fidei.) 
JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 143. (c. A.D. 120) 
A poor man has no credit. (Nulla fides inopi.) 
Ausonrus, Epigrams. No. 23. (c. a. Ὁ. 370) 
Take the cash and let the credit go. 
Epwarp FirzGerarp, tr., Omar Khayyam. St. 
13. (1859) 
No man’s credit is as good as his money. 
E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1926) The Ger- 
mans, however, say, “Kredit ist besser, als 
bar Geld’ (Credit is better than cash). 


2 
Who buyeth deere, and taketh of credit, con- 
sumeth the body, and looseth the seede. (Chi 
compra caro e toglie 4 credenza, consum’! 
corpo, e perde la semenza.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 


3 

Private credit is wealth: public honour is se- 

curity. The feather that adorns the royal 

bird supports his flight. Strip him of his 

plumage, and you fix him to the earth. 
Junius, Letters. No. 42, 30 Jan., 1771. 

4 


To keep one’s credit, one must conceal one’s 
losses. (Pour sauver son crédit, il faut cacher 
sa perte.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 7. (1694) 


5 
If a good face is a letter of recommendation. 
a good heart is a letter of credit. 

Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do with It? Bk. 

ii, ch. 11. (1858) See also under APPEARANCE. 

Every innocent man has in his countenance a 
promise to pay, and hence credit. 

R. W. Emerson, Social Aims. (1875) 


6 
Credit is undone in whispers. The tradesman’s 
wound is received from one who is more 
private and more cruel than the rufhan with 
the lantern and dagger. 

Ricwarp Steere, The Spectator. 9 Nov., t711. 


7 

He that has lost his credit, what has he left 
to live on? (Fidem qui perdit quo rem servat 
relicuam ? ) 

Pustitrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 196. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by Francis Bacon, Ornamenta 
Rationalia. No. 11. “Fides” is sometimes 
rendered “faith,” but “credit” seems the bet- 
ter word. 

He who loses his credit, has nothing left to lose 
(Fidem qui perdit nihil] pote ultra perdere.) 
Pusritivs Syzus,Sententiae.No.209. (c.43 B.C.) 
Yf a man haue lost his credence, he is halfe undon. 
Wrwram Horman, Vedgaria, fo. 77. (1519) 
He that has crack’d his credit is half hang’d. 

Tr en Works (Grosart), viii, 154. 
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To lose a mans credit is the greatest losse. 

Joun CiarxkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 87. (1639) 
He that hath lost his credit, is dead to the world. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 359. 
(1640) FuLLER,Gnomologia. No.2142.(1732) 

Credit lost is like a Venice-glass broken. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 
He found the truth of the proverb, “that credit 
lost is like a Venice glass broken—it can’t be 
mended again.” 

Maria Epcewortn, The Parent’s Assistant, Ὁ. 
411. (1796) Sometimes quoted as a jingle, 
“Credit, like a looking-glass. Broken once, 
is gone, alas!” 


No man ever lost his credit, but he who had it 


not. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 


9 
It did him credit in the presence of his lady. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN, Memoirs of Miss Sidney 
Bidulph, ii, 172. (1761) 
God grant that I may do credit to it. 
FREDERICK Marryat, The Children of the New 
Forest. Ch. 21. (1847) 
Your grandson should .. . do you credit. 
Lorp Lytton, My Novel. Bk. iv, ch. 13, (1853) 


CREDULITY 


10 
The characteristic of the present age is crav- 
ing credulity. 
BENJAMIN DisraEL, Speech, Oxford. 25 Nov. 
1864. 


11 
There are a set of heads that can credit the 
relations of Mariners. 
Srrk THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i. sec 
21. (1643) See also under TRAVEL. 


12 
I had rather wrong my selfe by credulity than 
others by unjust censures. 
Bisuop Josern Hirt, Meditations and Vow, 
Ch. 1, sec. 82. (1605) 
Better be too credulous than too skeptical. 
H. B. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 640. (1937) 


13 
Credulity is not a crime. 
THOMAS PaINE, Age of Reason. Ch. 1. (1794) 


14 

The incredulous are the most credulous. They 

believe the miracles of Vespasian that they 

may not believe those of Moses. (Incrédules 

les plus crédules. Ils groient les miracles de 

Vespasien, pour ne pas croire ceux de Moise.) 
Braise Pascat, Pensées. Pt. i, Art. xviii, No 

120. (ες. 1660) 


18 

He will never do well who easily believes 

(Nunquam autem recte faciet, qui cito credit.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. a. Ὁ, 60) 

He who easily believes is easily deceived. (Qui 

facilis credit, facilis quoque fallitur idem.) 
Patrncentus, Zodiacus Vitae, ili, 149. (1837) 


CREED 


1 
Credulity the child of good-nature. 
SAMUEL RIcHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, 
iv, 18. (1754) . 


2 
That only disadvantage of honest hearts, 
credulity. 

Sir Puoivip Sipney, Arcadia. Bk. ii. (c. 1580) 
The credulity which comes from the heart does no 
harm to the intellect. (La crédulité qui vient du 
ceur ne fait aucun mal a J’esprit.) 

Josepun JouBert, Pensées. No. 160. (1810) 


CREED 


creeds [are} a disease of the in- 


3 

Men’s ... 
tellect. 

; R. W. Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


I love him not, nor fear him; there’s my creed. 
SHAKESPEARE, /lenry VIII, ii, 2, 51. (1612) 

My creed is, he is safe that does his best. 
WittiaM Cowper, Hope, |. 395. (1781) 


5 
The dust of creeds outworn. 
SHELLEY, Prometheus Unbound. Act i, 1. 697. 
Creeds for the credulous; but not for me. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, The Goal. (1897) 


CRICHTON 


6 
The admirable Crichton did... present 
himself. 

Str THomMas Urounart, The Discoverie of a 
Most Exquisite Jewell, p. 112. (1652) The 
first appearance of the phrase “admirable 
Crichton,” although in JOHNsTONE’s Heroes 
Scoti (1603) Crichton had been referred to 
as “admirabilis.” The person in question was 
James Crichton of Clunie, “4 Scottish prod- 
igy of intellectual and knightly acomplish- 
ments. Now used allusively for any man who 
excels in all kinds of studies and pursuits.” — 
O.E.D. Eric Partrincr, Dictionary of 
Clichés, defines a Crichton as “a particu- 
larly fine all-rounder,” and quotes, “Julius 
Caesar, Michelangelo, and Napoleon are the 
admirable Crichtons, par excellence, of his- 
tory.” 

[Windham] was the admirable Crichton of his 
age and country. 

Tuomas Amyort. Some Account of the Life of 
William Windham, i, 139. (1812) 

The Admirable Crichton. 

J. M. Barrie. Title of play, where the butler 

turns out to be the “fine all-rounder.” (1902) 


Ξ CRIME 


You but increase your fear if you cloak crime 
with crime. (Quod metuis cumulas, si velas 
crimine crimen. ) 
Cato (Ὁ), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 
Crime must be safeguarded by crime. (Scelera 
enim sceleribus tuenda sunt.) 
a. ἫΝ Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 13, sec. 2. (ς. 
A.D. 
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It is unlawful to overcome crime by crime. 
(Nunquam scelus scelere vincendum est.) 

Seneca, De Moribus. Sec. 139. (c. a. vd. 55) 
Crime must be concealed by crime. (Scelere 
velandum est scelus.) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. 721. (ς. A.D. 60) 

What man have you seen who is contented with 
one crime only? (Quisnam hominum est quem 
tu contentum videris uno flagitio?) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 243. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
One crime leads to another. (Noxa item noxam 
parit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. viii, No. 99. 

(1523) 
No one lives [who 15] without crime. (Nemo sine 
crimine vivit.) 

Cato, Dicta Catonis. Bk. i, No. 5. (c. 175 B.C.) 
No man may lyve withoute cryme. 

UNKNOWN, Gesta Romanorum.Tale22.(c.1440) 
8 
His own crime besets each man. (Suum quem- 
que scelus agitat.) 

Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino. Ch. 24, sec. 67 

(80 B.C.) 
9 
A man may thrive on crime, but not for 
long. (Felix criminibus non erit hoc diu.) 

CLeoBULUS, Maxim. (c. 550 8.c.) See Av- 
SONIUS, Septem Sapientum Sententiae, |. 17. 
Cleobulus was one of the Seven Wise Men 
of Greece. 

10 

It is the crime which makes the shame, and 
not the scaffold. (C’est le crime qui fait la 
honte, et non pas l’échafaud.) 

CornEILLE, Comte d’Essex. Act iv, sce. 3. (ce. 
1650) Echoed by VoLrarre, Artem#re, act iv 
(1720), “The shame is in the crime, not in 
the punishment”; and quoted by Charlotte 
Corday in a letter to her father, after she 
had killed Marat. 

11 

Commit a crime, and the earth is made of 
glass. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a 
coat of snow fell on the ground, such as re- 
veals in the woods the track of every partridge 
and fox and squirrel and mole. . . . Some 
damning circumstance always transpires. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Com- 
pensation. (1841) 

Wherever a man commits a crime, God finds a 
witness. . . . Every secret crime has its reporter. 

Emerson, Essays: Natural Religion. (c. 1875) 
To say that every crime brings its own punish- 
ment is by way of being a platitude, and yet in 
my opinion nothing can be truer. 

AGATHA CuristiE, The Tuesday Club Murders. 

Ch. 9. (1933) 
Crime never pays, not even life insurance benefits. 

ZELDA ee No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 167. 
(1942 


12 
Crimes, like virtues, are their own rewards. 
Saver Nake The Inconstant. Act iv, 9c. 
2. (1702) 
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1 
He that carries a small Crime easily, will carry 
it on when it comes to be an Ox. 

Franklin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1758 


2 
The Number of the Malefactors, authorizes 
not the Crime. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4687.(1732) 
3 


Every crime destroys more Edens than our 
own. 
Hawrtnorne, The Marble Faun. Bk. i, ch. 23. 
(1860) 


4 

The greatest crime in the eyes of the world is 

to endeavor to instruct or amend it. 
νπιιαμ Hazuitt,Common places No.43.(1821) 


5 
Mankind rushes on through every crime. 
(Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 3, 1. 25. (23 B.C.) 
If you wish to be anybody nowadays, you must 
dare some crime that merits banishment or im- 
prisonment. (Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et 
carcere dignum, | si vis esse aliquid.) 

JUVENAL, Satives. Sat. i, 1. 73. (c. α.Ὁ. 120) 
Gyara was a smal] island in the Aegean, on 
which criminals were confined. 

With a differing fate, men commit the same 
crimes: one man gets a cross as a reward of 
villainy, another a crown. (Committunt eadem 
diverso crimina fato: | ille crucem sceleris pretium 
tulit, hic diadema.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 104. 


6 

He who within his breast meditates a crime 
has all the guilt of the deed. (Nam scelus 
intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullum, | facti 
crimen habet.) 

JUVENAL, Satsres. Sat. xiii, 1. 209. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
The guilty is he who meditates a crime; the 
punishment is his who lays the plot. (I reo | D’un 
delitto ἃ chi’l pensa: a chi |’ ordisce | La pena 
spetta.) 

Arrieri, Antigone. Act ii, sc. 2. (1794) There 
is a law proverb, “Pari sorte scelus et sceleris 
voluntas” (Crime and intention of crime are 
equal). 


7 
We easily forget crimes that are known only 
to ourselves. (Nous oublions aisément nos 
fautes lorsqu’elles ne sont sues que de nous.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 196. (1663) 
Those who are incapable of great crime do not 
readily suspect it in others. (Ceux qui sont in- 
capables de commettre de grands crimes n’en 
soupconnent pas facilement les autres.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 611. 


8 
No crime is founded upon reason. (Nullum 
scelus rationem habet.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxviii, sec. 28. (c. 10 B.C.) 


9 
Crime leveis those whom it pollutes. (Faci- 
i t 


nus, quos inquinat, aequat. 
Lucan, De Beilo Civili. Bk. v, 1. 290.(c.a. 0.60) 
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10 
Where crime is taught from early years, it be- 
comes a part of nature. (Ars fit ubi a teneris 
crimen condiscitur annis. ) 

Ovm, Heroides. Epis. iv, 1. 25. (c. 10 B.C.) 


11 
In flagrente delicto. Caught unmistakably in 
the crime—“in flagrant delight,” as Mr. A, P. 
Herbert phrased it in Unholy Matrimony. 
The Latin original seems to have been fia- 
grante delicto (“while the crime was blazing”’). 
Eric PartripceE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
A proverbial phrase which Partridge thinks 
has become banal. The Justinian Code, ix, 
13, 1(a. Ὁ. 529), has, “Adhuc flagranti crimine 
comprehensi,” i.e. in the very act, from 
which, perhaps, the shorter phrase derives. 


12 

If you did not punish crimes you would help 
wickedness. (Nisi vindices delicta, improbita- 
tem adiuves.) 

Pus.iirus Syrus,Sententiae.No.439.(c.43 B.C.) 
Nowhere is crime more easily hidden than in a 
crowd. (Nusquam facilius culpa quam in turba 
latet.) 

Ῥυβι δ Syrus, Sententiae. No. 480. 

He who helps the guilty shares the crime. (Socius 
fit culpae qui nocentem sublevat.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 677. 
RECEIVER AS BAD AS THE THIEF, see under THIEF. 
13 
Prosperous and successful crime goes by the 
name of virtue. (Prosperum ac felix scelus | 
virtus vocatur. ) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 251. (c. A.D. 60) 

Quoted by La Bruyvktrz, Les Caractéres: De 

? Homme. The Germans say, “Ein Verbrechen 

mit gliicklichem Erfolg heisst Tugend’” (A 

crime with happy results is virtue). 
Success makes some crimes honorable. (Honesta 
quaedam scelera successus facit.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 598. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Successful crimes alone are justified. 

Joun Drypen, The Medall, }. 208. (1682) 


14 
No crime has been without a precedent. (Nul- 
lum caruit exemplo nefas.) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. §54. (ς, Α. Ὁ. 60) 
He who profits by a crime commits it. (Cui 
prodest scelus is fecit.) 

Seneca, Medea, |. 500. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
Every man enjoys his own crimes. (Omnibus 
crimen suum voluptati est.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcvii,sec.11.(a.a. D.65) 


18 
Crimes may be safe [from discovery], but 
cannot be secure [from anxiety]. (Tuta 
sar esse possunt: secura esse non pos- 
sunt. 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvii, sec. 13. (c. 

(A.D. 65) 
Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes. 
Unwhipp’d of justice. 

ΘΗΛΚΈΒΡΕΑΒΕ, King Lear, iii, 2, 52. (1603) 
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i 
It is ful hard to halten unespyed 
Bifore a crepul, for he can the craft. 

Craucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. ἵν, |. 

1457, (c. 1380) It is hard to deceive an expert. 
It is harde haltyng before a creeple, ye wot. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
It had beene in vaine for them to have haulted 
before a creeple. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 207. (1576) 
Thou must halt cunningly if thou beguile a 
cripple. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 318. (1580) 
Wee have a proverbe—it is ill haultyng before 
a creeple. 

BarNABY RicuH, Farewell to the Militarie Pro- 
fession. (Sh. Soc), p. 44. (1581) Day, The 
English Secretorie. Ch. 2. (1586) Jonson, 
New Inn. Act iii, sc. 1. (1630) 

He must halt cunningly that will deceive a cripple. 

Joun Lyty, Gallatkea. Act iv, sc. 1. (1592) 
A cripple soon can find a halt. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets to Sundry Notes of 

Music. No. 4, 1. 10. (1599) 
Halt not before the lame. 

Urounanrt, tr., Rabelais. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1653) 
Hard it is to halt before a cripple, and dissemble 
before King Richard. 

Thomas Furrer, The Church-History of 
Britain. Bk. iv, ch. 4. (1655) Referring to 
the Duke of Buckingham’s attempt to hide 
his feelings from the wily King. See Trencu, 
On the Lessons tn Proverbs, p. 72. 

Halt not before a Cripple. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1784.(1732) 
In the house of a Moor do not speak Arabic. 
‘En casa del Moro no hables algarabia.) 

ROBERT BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 20. (1814) 

A Spanish proverb, also cited by Trencu, 

On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 50. (1853) 

In other words, don’t expose your ignorance 

before an expert. The French say, “11 ne 

faut parler Latin devant les cordeliers” (You 

Hanh not speak Latin before Franciscan 
rs). 


CRISIS 


2 
The crisis of his sickness was past. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 80. (1548) 
Then shall the sick, . . by the virtue and power 
οἱ seers Crisis, saile forth into the hauen of 
ealth. 


James Hart, Anatomie of Urines,i,2,21.(1625) 
With mortal crisis se portend 


My days to eppropin ve an -— 
EL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 
589. (1663) 


The affair has come to the reserves. (Res ad 
triarios rediit. ) 

Livy, History. Bk. viii, ch. 8, sec. 11. (c. 10 
B.C.) The triarii were the oldest and most 
experienced Roman soldiers, who formed the 
third rank from the front, and who were 
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called upon only when the battle had reached 
a crisis. Napoleon had a counterpart of them 
in his Old Guard, which he used in the same 
way, and every general, of course, has his 
reserves to be used only when needed. “Up, 
guards, and at ’em,” as Wellington denied 
he ever said. The proverb is cited by Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, i, 23. A similar Latin prov- 
erb is “Res in cardine est” (The affair is 
hanging on the hinge). 


4 
Move the king. {κινεῖ λίθον.) 
TuHeEocritus, Idyls. No. vi, 1. 18. (c. 270 B.c.) 
The last resort in the game. 
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5 
The crisis had not only cum itself, but it 
had brought all its relations. 


ARTEMUS Warp, The Draft in Baldinsville. 
(1862) 


6 
The crisis of yesterday is the joke of to- 
morrow. 
H. G. Wetts, You Can’t Be too Careful, p. 
165. (1942) 


CRITIC 
I—Critic: Definitions 


7 
All enmity, all envy, they disclaim, 
Disinterested thieves of our good name: 
500). sober murderers of their neighbors’ 
ame. 
S. T. Corzrmwer, Modern Critics. (1817) 


8 
Critics in general are venomous serpents that 
delight in hissing. 

W. B. Danrer, Rural Sports. (1801) 


9 

The good critic is he who relates the adven- 

tures of his soul among masterpieces. (Le 

bon critique est celui qui raconte les aventures 

se son 4me au milieu des chefs-d’ceuvre.) 

ANATOLE FRANCE (JACQUES THIBAULT), La Vie 

Littéraire: Preface. (1883) Sainte-Beuve’s 
definition was, “A critic is a man whose 
watch is five minutes ahead of other peo- 
ple’s.” See Griese, Sainte-Beuve. 


10 
A critic is a man who expects miracles. 
James Hunexrr, Iconoclasts, Ὁ. 139. (1905) 
Channing Pollock, while dramatic critic of 
The Green Book (1918) invented another 
definition: “A critic is a legless man who 
i teaches running.” 
1 
Since we cannot equal it, let us avenge our- 
selves by abusing it. (Puisque nous ne le pou- 
vons aveindre, vengeons nous ἃ en mesdire.) 
Monraione, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 7. (1595) 
Reviewers, with some rare exceptions, are a 
most stupid and malignant race. As a bankrupt 
thief turns thief-taker in despair, so an unsuccess- 
ful author turns critic. 
. B. Soerrey,Adonais: Preface.(1821) Shelley 
cancelled this passage before publication. 
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The severest critics are always those who have 
either never attempted, or who have failed in, 
original composition. 

Hazurrr, Characteristics. No. 270. (1821) 
He who would write and can’t write, can surely 


review. 

J. R. Lowett, A Fable for Critics, 1.1785.(1848) 
You know who the critics are? The men who 
have failed in Literature and Art. 

BENJAMIN Drsrae.i, Lothaiv. Ch. 35. (1870) 
Good critic—bad worker. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439. 

(1938) A Korean proverb. 
Burton was a firm believer in the adage “those 
who can’t, criticize.” 

Marion RANDOLPH, Grim Grow the Lilacs, p 

18. (1941) 


1 
Critics, as they are birds of prey, have ever 
a natural inclination to carrion. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Letter to William Wycherley, 
26 Dec., 1704. 


2 
Critics are like brushers of noblemen’s clothes. 
Sir Henry Worton, Reliquiae. (c. 1610) 
Quoted by Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 64. 
(1625) Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. 
No. 1148. (1640) 


Ii—Critic: Apothegms 


3 
Critiques that spend their eyes to find a haire 
upon an egge. 
Lopovick BryskeEtt, A Discourse of Civil Life, 
p. 5. (1606) 


A man must serve his time to ev’ry trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made. 
Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, 1. 63. (1809) 


There is no one who does not eat and drink, 
but few there are who can distinguish flavors. 
Conructus. Quoted by Tse-1zU, The Doctrine 
of the Mean (Chungyung). Ch. iv, sec. 2. 
(c. 450 B.C.) 
How many people have a good ear for literature 
but sing out of tune! (Que de gens, en littéra- 
ture, ont loreille juste et chantent faux!) 
Joszrn Jousert, Pensées. No. 367. (1810) 


6 
Take heed of criticks: they bite, like fish, at 
anything, especially at bookes. 

Tuomas Dexxer, Newes from Hell. (1606) 


7 
I would inscribe these volumes to... the 
most severe of critics, but—a perfect wife. 
BENJAMIN D1srazut, Sybil: Dedication. (1845) 
My dearest friend and severest critic. 
Pes L. Witson, Merton of the Movies. (1922) 


Critic, spare thy vanity, 

Nor show thy pompous parts, 

To vex with odious subtlety 

The cheerer of men’s hearts. 
Ἑ, W. ΕΜΕΒΒΟΝ, Saadi. (1842) 
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9 
The Stones that Critics hurl with Harsh In- 
tent 
A Man may use to build his Monument. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 41. 
(1924) 


10 
The Dramatic Critic is asleep. The play does 
not interest him. He will give it thunder in 
the paper. 

ἸΒΌΘΕΝΕ Fre_p, The Tribune Primer. (1882) 


An acute and experienced critic of antiques. 
(Subtilis veterum iudex et callidus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 101. (30 B.C.) 
Critics in rust. 

Josern Apvison,Essays: Ancient Medals.(1702) 
12 


No critic has ever settled anything. 
JAMES HuneEKER, The Pathos of Distance, Ὁ. 
281. (1913) 


You may abuse a tragedy, though you cannot 
write one. You may scold a carpenter who 
has made you a bad table, though you cannot 
make a table. It is not your trade to make 
tables. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweLL, Life, 25 June, 
1763. “One doesn’t have to be a cook to 
criticise the cooking.” 

Can't a critic give his opinion of an omelette 
without being asked to lay an egg? 

Crayton Rawson, No Cothn for the Corpse, 


p. 250. (1942) 
14 


Our critic absolves the crow and passes Judg- 
ment on the pigeon. (Dat veniam corvis, 
vexat censura columhbas. ) 

gud UNENAE, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 63. (c. A.D. 120) 


Established fame is not enough; 

Not all the new is wretched stuff. 

The wise approve where er they may; 

The fools repeat what critics say. 
KAipasA, Malavika. (c. A. bv. 450) Ryder, tr. 


16 
For critics I care the five hundred thousandth 
part of the tythe of a half-farthing. 

Crartes LAMB, Letter to Bernard Barton, 30 


Aug., 1830. 
17 


You are over-anxious to appear a man with 
a nose. (Nasutus nimium cupis videri.) 
Martiat, Epigrams. Bk. xii, No. 37. (a. Ὁ. 103) 
“A man with a nose” was a critic. Martial 
uses the phrase several times. 


Insects sting, not in malice, but because they 
want to live. It is the same with critics: they 
desire our blood, not our pain. 
F. W. Nietzscuz, Human All-too-Human. Ch. 
2. (1878) 


1 

It’s a bad business that of critic, for he is 
sure to gain the hatred of those he reproves, 
and nobody is made any better. (Le mauvais 
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métier que celui de censeur; on ne gagne ἃ 
l’exercer que la haine de ceux qu’on reprend, 
et on ne corrige personne.) 


Gur Patin, Letters. (c. 1660) Quoted by 
BLanp, Proverbs, i, 59. 


Every good poet includes a critic, but the 
reverse will not hold. 
WILLIAM SHENSiONE, On Writing and Books. 
(1764) 


Did some more sober Critic come abroad: 
If wrong, I smil’d; if mght, I kiss’d the rod. 
3 Pope, Prologue to the Satires, 1. 158. (1735) 


A forward Critick often dupes us. 
With sham Quotations Pert Hupsous: 
And if we have not read Longinus, 

Will magisterially out-shine us. 

, Swirt, On Poeiry, 1. 255. (1733) 


The public is the only critic whose opinion is 
worth anything at all. 
: Mark Twain, A General Reply. (1870) 


The first duty of an art critic is to hold his 
tongue at all times, and upon all subjects. 
Oscar WipF, The English Renaissance of Art. 
(1882) Lecture in New York, Jan. 9. 


CRITICISM 
See also Censure 


6 
I read Glenarvon too by Caro Lamb— 
God damn! 
Lorp Byron, his comment on the novel in 
which Lady Caroline Lamb, in 1816, exposed 
the details of her passion for the poet. 


You please nobody when you condemn every- 
oody. (Ne nulli placeas, dum vis contemnere 
multos. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 29. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Blame-all and praise-all are two blockheads. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the Good-natured Man. 
OLIVER GoLpsMiTH, The Good-Natured Man: 
Epilogue. (1768) 
Blame is safer than praise. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 


8 
Another’s word or deed ne’er criticise, 

Lest others mock at you in selfsame wise. (Al- 
terius dictum aut factum ne carpseris um- 
quam, | exemplo simili ne te derideat alter.) 

; Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 7. (ς. 175 B.C.) 


He wreathed the rod of criticism with roses. 
Isaac D’Isragt, Miscellanies of Literature. 
(1796) Referring to Pierre Bayle. 


10 
ni) play the uncle with me. (Ne sis patruus 
mihi. 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. iii, 1. 88. (35 B.c.) 
Don’t criticize too severely, as uncles are apt 
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to do with nephews. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, iv, 39. A similar proverb is “To 
play or savor of an uncle” (Sapere patruus). 


Criticism is a study by which men grow im- 
portant and formidable at very small expense. 
SAMUEL Jounson, The Idler, 9 June, 1759. 
Criticism is above all a gift, an intuition, a matter 
of tact and flair; it cannot be taught or demon- 
strated—it is an art. (La critique . . . est surtout 
un don, un tact, un flair, une intuition, un in- 
stinct, et dans ce sens, elle ne s’enseigne pas et 

ne se démontre pas, elle est un art.) 


ΣΤΈΝΕΙ AMIEL, Journal Intime, 19 Mai, 1878. 
1 


Blown about with every wind of criticism. 
σεν JOHNSON. Boswe Lt, Life, 1784. 


A hundred hisses outweigh a thousand claps. 
The former come more directly from the 
heart. 

Cares Lams, Letter to William Wordsworth. 


11 Dec., 1806. 
14 


There is more ado to interpret interpretations 
than to interpret things. (Il y a plus affaire ἃ 
interpreter les interpretations, qu’a interpreter 
les choses.) 

15 LONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 


To break one’s jaw-tooth on a person. (Genui- 
num frangere in aliquo.) 
Persius, Satires. No. i, 1. 115. (c. α. Ὁ. 58) To 
criticize severely. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
li, ii, 59, who gives the proverb as “To bite 
with the jaw-tooth” (Genuino mordere) 


I much prefer a compliment, insincere or not, 
to sincere criticism. (Equidem pol vel falso 
tamen laudari multo malo.) 

pee eaUe: M osteliaria, 1. 179. (c. 200 B.c.) 


In every work regard the writer’s end. 

Pore, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, |. 55.(1709) 
Some judge of authors’ names,not works,and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 

Pope, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 212. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

Pope, Epsstle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 203. (1733) 
18 


Criticism makes things worse when there is 
need of help. (Damnare est obiurgare cum 
auxilio est opus.) 

Ὁ ΡΠ 109 SYRUS,Sententiae No.147.(c.43 B.C.) 


If I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my 
mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 89. (1599) 
It’s easie to pick a hole in another man’s coat, if 
he be disposed. 
JoHn C1iarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 80. (1639) 
“Any little silly soul Easily can pick a hole.” 
Every ambitious ular person would be readv 
to pick holes in their Coates. 
eae NEEDHAM, Plea for King, p. 21. 
(1648 
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Nor is it hard for Satan to pick some hole in the 
saint’s coat. 
WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 85. (1655) 


1 
I am nothing, if not critical. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 120. (1605) 
What! art thou critical? Eschew that heart’s 
disease. 

Rosert SouTHEY, Brough Bells. (1828) 

It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 

BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Speech, House of Com- 

mons, 24 Jan., 1860. 


Most men endure criticism with commendable 
fortitude, just as most criminals when under 
the drop conduct themselves with calmness. 
They bleed, but they bleed inwardly. 
: ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 7. (1863) 
You do not get a man’s most effective criticism 
until you provoke him. Severe truth is ex- 
pressed with some bitterness. 
; H. Ὁ. THoreav, Journal, 15 March, 1854. 
One mustn’t criticize other people on grounds 
where he can’t stand perpendicular himself. 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 260. 
(1889) See also under PRUDENCE. 


Criticism carried to the height worthy of it, is 
a majestic office, perhaps an art, perhaps even 
a church. 

WaLt WHITMAN, Criticism. (c. 1870) 


It is easier to criticize than to imitate. 
(μωμήσεταί τις μᾶλλον ἣ μιμήσεται.) 

ZEUXIS, Inscription, below the picture of an 
athlete which he had painted, and with 
which some one had found fault. (c.475 B.c.) 
See Pirny, Naturalis Historia, xxxv, 9, 62. 
Sometimes more freely rendered, “Criticism 
comes easier than craftsmanship.” Quoted by 
PrutarcnH, Moralia, 346A. 

It is a true say of olde, Facilius est destruere 
quam construere, We may quicklier pull downe 
with one hande, than wee can easilie builde 
againe with both. 

Joun Brivcts, A Defence of the Government 
Established in the Church of Englande, p. 
518. (1587) 

It is easier to pull down than build. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 88. (1670) 
It is easier to pull down than build up. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2930.(1732) 
Criticism is easy, and art is difficult. (La critique 
est aisée, et l’art est difficile.) 

Derstoucues, Le Glorieux. Act ii, sc. 5. (¢.1730) 
It is easy to criticize an author, but difficult to 
appreciate him. (Tl est aisé de critiquer un auteur, 
mais il est difficile de l’apprécier.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 264. (1764) 
When you hark to the voice of the Knocker. 

As you list to his hammer fall, 

Remember the fact that the knocking act 

Requires no brains at all. 

Unxnown, The Quarrelsome Trio. (c. 1930) 
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CROOKEDNESS 


7 
The crook in the lot is the special trial ap- 
pointed for every one. 

Tuomas Boston, The Crook tn the Lot, Ὁ. 14. 

(a. 1732) 
I trust to bear even this crook in my lot with 
submission. 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 12. (1818) 
In every man’s lot must be some crook, since this 
crooked wor!d turned round. 

W.D. BrackmoreE, Mary Anerley.Ch.11.(1880) 
8 
Crooked logs make straight fires. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Busche. (1611) 

The French is, “Bache tortue fait bon feu.” 
A crooked log makes a straight fire. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 48. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 
Crooked logs make good fires. 
Tuomas I)’Urrex, Don Quirote. Pt. i, act i, 
sec. 2. (1694) 
9 
They are a perverse and crooked generation. 
(Generatio prava atque perversa. ) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxii, 5. (ς. 700 
B.C.) 
Krokid of herte. 
Ricuarp ΟΕ of Hamrore, The Psalter, xxxi, 
14. (c. 1335) 
All that I saw of any interest in me was crooked 
Heutcuins Hapcoon, Autobiography of a Thief, 
p. 28. (1903) 


10 
That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight. (Perversi difficile corriguntur.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, 1, 15. (¢. 250 B.C.) 
A rendering of an old Greek proverb, often 
cited, oxappov ξύλον οὐδέποτ᾽ ὀρθόν (No 
straightening a crooked billet.) 

Who can make that straight which he [God] 
hath made crooked ? (Nemo possit corrigere quem 
ille clespexcrit.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 13. (c. 250 
B.C.) 


11 
A crooked Stick will have a crooked Shadow. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 61. (1732) 
See under SHADOW. 
So, ez I ain’t a crooked stick, . . . 11] go back 
to my plough. 

J. R. Lowe 1, The Biglow Papers. Ser.i, No. 9 
The widow R— must have been dreadfully put 
to it for a husband, to take up with such a 
crooked stick. 

Unknown, Major Downing. (c. 1855) 


12 
The cheaper the crook, the gaudier the patter. 
DaSHIELL HAMMETT, The Maltese Falcon. Ch. 
12. (1930) 


13 
The crooked shall be made straight. (Erunt 
prava in directa.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xl, 4. (c. 725 B.C.) Re- 
peated in New Testament: Luke, iii, 5. 
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The crooked will be made straight. (Ch‘ii tseh 
ch‘uen. 

Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 22. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. Referred to 
as “a saying of the ancients.” 

By promoting the straight and degrading the 
crooked, you can make even the crooked straight. 

Conrucius, Analects, Bk. xii, ch. 22. (c. 500 
B.c.) Legge, tr. 


1 
Crokyd as ἃ camoke [cambrel}. 
JoHN SKELTON, Works, i, 117. (c. 1525) 
As crooked as a cammocke. 
Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act i, sc.3.(1592) 
More crooked than a ram’s horn. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 130. (1820) 
So crooked’s a dog’s hind leg. 
F. T. Erwortny, West Somerset Word- book, 
p. 170. (1886) 
As crooked as a dog’s elbow. 
Rosert Hoiianp, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 146. 
(1886) 
He is straight as a dog’s hind leg. 
Cari SANDBURG, Smoke and Steel, p. 90. (1920) 
You're as crooked as a corkscrew. 
KAUFMAN AND Hart, George Washington Slept 
Here. Act ii, sc. 2. (1940) 
So crooked he could hide behind a cork-screw. 
H. W. Tuompson, Bady, Boots and Britches, 
p. 494. (1940) 
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2 
After all his losses and crosses. 

Joun Arsutunot, John Bull, iii, 10. (1712) 
After crosses and losses, men grow humbler and 
wiser, 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

nack, 1737. 


Poor Richard’s Alma- 


3 
In the ende thei go home . . 
Cross, 

WittiamMm BuLtetn, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, Ὁ. 78. (1564) ‘Weeping 
cross”: repentance. 

They returne home by weeping Crosse, and fewe 
of them come to an honest ende. 

SitPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 46. 
(1579) 

Few men have wedded their . . . mistresses, but 
have come home by weeping Crosse. 

Jonn Frorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. iii, ch. 5 
(1603) “Qui ne s’en soyent repentis” is 
Montaigne’s phrase. 

In the end they come home by weeping crosse, 
and crie Peccaui. 

SAMUEL ROWLANDS, Martin Mark-all, p. 29. 
(1610) 

He that goeth out with often loss, 
At last comes home by weeping cross. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1670) 
He'll pish i’ the wisp . . answers to the Eng- 
lish, He'll come home by weeping Cross. 

JaMEs KELL y, Scottish Proverbs, p. 175. (1721) 
The way to Heaven is by Weeping Cross. 

ΝΆΤΗΑΝ Bauey, Dictionary: Way. (1736) 


. by weepyng 
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We must needs go to glory by the way of Weep- 
ing Cross. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
5. (1869) 


I shall not help crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold. I shall not aid in pressing down upon 
the bleeding brow of labor this crown of 
thorns. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS ΒΕΥΑΝ, Speech, House of 
Representatives, 22 Dec., 1894. 

You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns; you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, Speech, before Na- 
tional Democratic Convention, Chicago. 10 
July, 1896. Concluding sentence. 

“Ve shall not, Billy O’Brien,” he says, “crucify th’ 
voters iv th’ Sixth Ward on th’ double cross.” 

F. P. Dunne, Oratory in Politics. (1896) 

5 

Every cross has its own inscription. 
JoHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 16. (1639) 

Each cross hath its inscription. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1670) 
“Crosses and afflictions come not by chance,” 
Ray points out, “but are laid upon men for 
some just reason. ... Many times we may 
read the sin in the punishment.” 

Every cross hath its inscription; the name in- 
scribed upon it of the person for whom it was 
shaped. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons tn Proverbs. 
Ch. 6. (1853) 


6 
[He] hath neuer a crosse left him to blesse 
him with. 
RANDLE CotcrAvE, Acolastus, sig. T4. (1540) 
“Cross”: coin, penny. 
Not a cross of money to bless me have I. 
ULPIAN FuLWELL, Like Will to Like. (1568) 
I will not leave my selfe one Crosse to blesse me 
Tuomas Heywooo, The Wise Woman. (1638) 
He hath never a cross to bless himself withal. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 170. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1893.(1732) Scott, 
Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 4. (1819) 
To come and take up an honest house, without 
cross or coin to bless yourself with. 
Go.psMItTRH, Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. 21. (1766) 
“I’ve neither cross nor coin,” that is, no money 
at all. 


᾿ Carr, The Dialect of Craven, i, 94. (1828) 


The Crosse is the ladder of heaven. 
Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 36. (1633) 
Crosses are ladders than do lead to heaven. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1208. (1732) 
Smites, Self-Help, Ὁ. 341. (1859) 


8 
Crosses, tho’ they be not pleasant, yet are 
wholesome. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1209.(1732) 


9 
God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. (ἐμοὶ δὲ μὴ 
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γένοιτο καυχᾶσθαι εἰ μὴ dy τῷ σταυρῷ τοῦ κυρίου 
ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ.) 

New Testament: Galatians, vi, 14. (c. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Mihi autem absit gloriari, 
nisi in cruce Domini nostri Iesu Christi.” 
“Nil nisi cruce” (Nothing except the cross), 
is a Latin proverb founded upon this text. 
Others are, “Ubi crux, ibi lux” (Where the 
Cross is, there is light), and “Cruci dum 
spiro fido” (While I breathe I trust in the 
Cross) ; “Via crucis, via lucis” (The way of 
the Cross is the way of light). F. Marion 
Crawford used the first phrase, “Via Crucis,” 
as the title of a novel. (1899) 


Ἵ 
By this sign shall ye conquer. (In hoc signo 
vinces. ) 

Evsesivus, Life of Constantine, i, 28. According 
to Eusebius, Constantine the Great, during 
his march on Rome (Oct., 312), saw a lumi- 
nous cross in the sky, with the Greek words, 
ἔν τούτο νίκα (By this conquer), and he did 
conquer, defeating Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, 
near Rome, 27 Oct. The omen is said to have 
converted him to Christianity, and he caused 
it to be placed upon the laburnum, or Roman 
standard. The early Latin form was 
“Hoc vince,” and the more familiar form 
dates from the time of his death, twenty- 
five years later. 

In the cross there is safety. (In cruce salus.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Pt. 
ii, ch. 12. (c. 1420) 


2 
Whos tung neither pyl ne crouche mai hyre. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 
390. (c. 1390) “Cross or pile,” “Croix ou 
pile,” the obverse or reverse of a coin; head 
or tail. 
Crosse and pyle standen in balaunce. 
Unknown, Political Poems, ii, 240 (c. 1450) 
Cast lots or crosse and pyle. 
RicuarpD HvLogt, Abcedarium Anglico Lati- 
num, sig. E2. (1552) 
How to know whether one cast crosse or pile. 
R. Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft. (1584) 
Compel’d with crosse and pile to run of errands. 
Joun Fretcuer,T he Chances.Act v,sc.2.(1618) 
What, did you think I knew not Cross from Pile? 
ABRAHAM CowlLey, Cutter of Coleman-street. 
Act v. (1663) 
I'l! throw up cross or pile who shall ask her. 
WycuHerey, Love in a Wood, ili, 2. (1672) 
I knew from her looks it would be a cross and 
pile chance. 
Anne Royatt, Letters from Alabama, Ὁ. 36. 
(1817) See also Heaps orn Tams. 


3 
It is her part to beare all the crosse her selfe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 30. (1574) Pettie, tr. The French say, 
“Chacun porte sa croix” (Each one carries 
his cross), or, “Every man must carry bis 
own cross.” 


4 
Hearts and crosses—to love and to suffer. 
O. Henry, Hearts and Crosses. (1907) 
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5 
Een crosses from his sov’reign hand 
Are blessings in disguise. 
James Hervey, On a Flower-Garden. (1746) 


6 
And now will I make a crosse on this gate. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
To make a cross on anything is to mark 
with a white stone, as specially happy. 


7 

Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me. 
(εἴ ris θέλει ὀπίσω μον ἐλθεῖν, ἀπαρνησάσθω 
ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἀράτω τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ἀκολουθείτω μοι.) 

New Testament: Mark, viii, 34. (c. Α.Ὁ. 55) 
See also Mark, x, 21; Matthew, xvi, 24; 
Luke, ix, 23. The Vulgate is, “Si quis vult 
me sequi, deneget semetipsum: et tollat 
crucem suam, et sequatur me.” 

He that taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me. (ὃς οὐ λαμβάνει τὸν 
σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀκολουθεῖ ὀπίσω pov, οὐκ ἔστιν 
μου ἄξιος.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 38. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Qui non accipit crucem 
suam, et sequitur me, non est me dignus.” 


8 

Take up the cross if thou wouldst gain 
the crown. (Tolle crucem, qui vis auferre 
coronam. ) 

St. PAULINUS, BisHop OF Nota, attr. (c. 420) 
He deserueth not to have the crowne of victorie, 
which hath not abidde the brunt of the battaile. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, iv, 48. (1587) 

The way to Blisse lyes not on beds of Downe, 
And he that had no Crosse, deserues no Crown. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Hadassa. Med. ix. (1621) 
No Cross no Crown; a Discourse shewing .. . 
that the daily bearing of Christ’s Cross, is the 
alone way to the rest and kingdom of God 

WILLIAM PENN. Title of book. (1669) 

No pain, no palm; no thorns, no throne; no gall, 
no glory; no cross, no crown. 

WittraM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. (1669) 
“No cross, no crown,” cited by Dykes, 
Trench, and others. 

There are no crown-wearers in heaven who were 
not cross-bearers here below. 

C. H. Spurceon, Gleanings Among the Sheaves: 
Cross-Bearers. (c. 1880) 

Without tasting the bitterest we never reach the 
highest. 

Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. 
(1938) Chinese proverb. 

Our crosses are hewn from different trees, 
But we all must have our Calvaries. 
FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, Golgotha. 


9 
I know the cross will be my tomb. (Scio 
crucem futuram mihi sepulcrum.) 

Pravutus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 372. (c. 200 B.C.) 
You'll hang on a cross to feed the crows. (Pasces 
in cruce corvos.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 48. (20 8. c. 

The Germans say, ‘Du kommst gewiss noc 
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an den Galgen” (You'll certainly hang some 
day). 
You chip of the cross, you crow’s meat. (Crucis 
offla, corvorum cibaria.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 58. (c. Δ. Ὁ. 60) Or, 
in modern phrase, gallows-bird. 


1 
It can be no counsell that is cryed at the cros. 
Joun ὅκειτον, Dyvers Balettys, p. 36. (c. 
1320) The market-cross, at which public an- 
nouncements were made. 
We need not cry sic things at the Cross. 
Joun Galt, The Entaéil. Ch. 21. (1823) 


2 
If you cheerfully bear your Cross, it will bear 
you. (Si libenter Crucem portas, portabit te.) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
ii, ch. 12, sec. 5. (c. 1420) “Make a crutch of 
your cross.” 
“The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee’; 
So, moved of old time for our sake, 
The holy monk of Kempen spake. 
J. G. Wuittrier, The Cross. (c. 1870) 


3 
I know enough about him to nail him to the 
Cross. 
STEWART STERLING, Five Alarm Funeral, p. 113. 
(1942) 


4 
Dishonest practices in general are called the 
cross, in opposition to the square. 

J. H. Vaux, Flash Dictionary: Cross. (1812) 
Hence, “on the cross,” and “on the square.” 
Hence also ‘‘double-cross,” a betrayal or act 
of double-dealing. 

The fight between the Butcher and the Pet, and 
the probabilities that it was a cross. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 55. (1848) 

The young woman .. . may be on the cross. 

Henry KIncSLeY, Ravenshkoe. Ch. 60. (1861) 

Shake the cross and live on the square. 

Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 52. 
(1883) “To shake the cross’ was slang for 
giving up an unlawful way of life. 
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As cross as nine highways. 
j H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.316.(1855) 


The captain was as savage as a bear with a 
sore head. 
MarryaT, The King’s Own. Ch. 26. (1830) 
He's like a bear with a sore head. 
STANLEY WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 5. 
(1922) The usual form is “As cross as a 
bear with a sore head.” 


As cross as two sticks. 

WALTER Scott, Journal, 2 Nov., 1831. 

The renowned O’Grady was . . . as cross as two 
sticks. 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 2. (1842) 
ee her maid and was as cross as two 
sticks. 

Tracxgnay, The Newcomes, Ch, 33. (1854) 
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8 
CROTCHET 
A wild head ful of . . . a thousande crotchets. 

GasrieL Harvey, Works, i, 189. (1592) 

To have many .. . crotchets in the head. (Avoir 
des moucherons en teste.) 

RANDLE CoTcrave, Dictionary: Moucheron. 
(1611) “Moucheron,” literally, means midge 
or gnat. 

A crotchet has got once into his noddle. 

James HowELt, Parley of Beasts, p. 49. (1660) 

Crotchets in the crown, whimsies, maggots. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. D3. (1690) 
With fifty crochets in his head. 
Epwarp Warp, Don Quixote, i, 37. (1711) 
Gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head. 

GeEorcE ΟΒΑΒΒΕ, The Parish Register, iii, 930. 

(1807) 
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9 
No carrion kills a kite. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Wit at Several 
Weapons. Act iii, sc. 1. (1614) 
No carrion will kill a crow. 
JoHn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 76. (1670) 
No Carrion will poison a Crow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3553.(1732) 


10 
As fruitful a place as any the crow flies over. 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. (1684) 


11 
Ful prively a finch eek coude he pulle. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 654. 
(c. 1386) 
Na, na, abide, we haue a craw to pull. 
Unxnown, The Towneley Mysteries, xviii, 311. 
(c. 1460) 
A wrathfull woman. .. . He that hath wedded 
her hath a crowe to pull. 

ALEXANDER Barclay, Shyp of Folys, 91. (1509) 
If he leaue it not, we haue a crow to pul. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Philip, King of Macedon, who had so many 
bobbins to unravel with the Roman people. 
(Philippus, roy de Macedoine, celuy qui eut tant 
de fusees ἃ desmesler avecques le peuple romain.) 

MOontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 27. (1580) A 

proverbial phrase, “So many crows to pick.” 
If I thought thou meanest so . . . thou shouldst 
have a crow to pull. 

Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc. 1. (1592) 
Ant. E.: Well, I'll break in. Go borrow me a 
crow f[i.e. a bar of iron). Dro. E.: If a crow 
help us in, sirrah, we'll pluck a crow together. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 1, 83. 

(1593) 
I every day expect to pull a crow with him about 
our lodgings. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 18 Nov., 1662. 

I've a crow to pluck w’ye. 

Joun πον, The Projectors. Act v. (1665) 
You and I must pull a crow. 

SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto ii, 1. 

499. (1665) 
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We have a Crow to pluck with these fellows. 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 159. ee) 
Tell him that . 
him 


Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 13. (1841) To 
have a crow to pluck or pull with anyone 
is to have something disagreeable or awk- 
ward to settle with him, or something re- 
quiring explanation to clear up, or to have 
some fault to find with him. (O£.D.) The 
whole proverb is sometimes given as, “I've 
a crow to pluck with you, and a poke to put 
the feathers in,” the poke being an important 
part of the threat. See Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser., vii, 104. 


. J have a crow to pluck with 


1 
Just as if they saw a white crow. (Quasi avem 
albam videntur. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis, xxviii, sec. 
2. (c. 50 B.c.) Something strange and rare, 
like Juvenal’s black swan. Cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, ii, ii, 50. The Greek phrase is 
λεύκὸν ldecy κόρακα͵ ‘THEOPHRASTUS, frag. 
6.39, has χελιδὼν λενκή, a white swallow. 

Whyt was this crowe, as is a snow-whyt swan. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 
Tale, 1. 29. (c. 1389) 
He that would say the crowe were white. 
a at More, Works (1557), p. 207/1. 
1528 
As good than to say, the crow is whight. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. fs (1546) 


He put out the eyes of the crows. (Cornicum 
oculos confixerit.) 

Cicero, Pro Murena, xi, 25. (63 B.c.) Quoted 
by QuinTILIAN, viii, iii, 22. A proverbial 
expression oe unusual activity, “Catch 
a weasel asleep 


3 
The devill . . . sends his black Crowe, Anger, 
to plucke out his ey. 
Joun Day, Peregrinatio Scholastica. (c. 1635) 
Works (1881), p. 57. 


4 
The blak craw thinkis his awin byrdis quhite. 
Gavin Douctas, Aencis. Bk. ix, Prologue, 1. 
78. (1513) 
The crow thinkth hir owne birdes fairest in the 
WwW P 
Jouw Herwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Not vnlike the crow, who alwaies thinkes her 
owne byrdes fayrest. 
Humrrey Grrrorp, A Posie of Giloflowers, 
p. 32. (1580) 
The crow thinks her fowls the fairest. 
Ropert Greene, Never Too Late. (1590) 
I... like the foolish crow, 
Believe my black brood swans. 
Puirre Massincern, The Unnaturall Combat. 
Act fii, sc. 2. (1639) 
Another eas tye or cause of love is con- 
sanguinity. . 


. Every crow thinks her own bird 
Rosear Lah The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
iii, i, 4, 3. ( 1621) 
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The crow thinks her own bird fairest. .. . So 
the Ethiopians are said to paint the devil white. 
Every one is partial to .. . his own composi- 
tions, his own children, his own country. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1670) 
PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. Maxim 415. 
(1693) 

The craw thinks its ain bird the whitest. 
Joun Gat, The Entail. Ch. 29. (1823) 
You think I’m an old woman whose... 

crow is the whitest ever seen. 

EL1mzaBETH GASKELL, North and South. Ch. 15. 
(1855) 

What bird so white as mine? says the crow. 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 28. 
(1869) See also under POSSESSIONS. 


own 


One Crow wil neuer pul out an other Crowes 
eyes. (Corbi con corbi, non cauano mai gli 
ochi.) 

Joun Fiorio0, Firste Frustes, fo. 29. (1578) The 
Scots say, “Corbies dinna pick oot corbies’ 
een.” See also under WOLF. 

One Crow will not peck out another Crow’s Eyes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3744.(1732) 

Hawks shouldna pike out hawks’ een. 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 40. (1815) 


6 

It’s God that feeds the Crows, 

That neither tills, harrows, nor sows. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6436.(1732) 


7 

To shoot at crows is powder flung away. 
Joun Gay, Epistles. No. 4, last line. (1720) 

8 


Crow en corn can’t grow in de same fiel’. 
Joe, CHANDLER Harais, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


9 
The crow bewails the sheep, and then eats it. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 460. (1640) 
Carrion crows bewail the dead sheep, and then 
eat them. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1670) 
FuLyter, Gnomologia. No. 1211. (1732) 


10 
The little crow, stripped of his stolen colors, 
excites our ridicule. (Moveat cornicula risum 
| furtivis nudata coloribus.) 
Horace, Episties. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1. 19. (20 B.C.) 
Stripped of his borrowed plumes. 


1 
If the crow could feed in silence, he would 
have more meat. (Tacitus pasci si possit 
corvus, haberet | plus dapis.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 17, 3. 50. (20 B.C.) 
STILL SWINE, see under SWINE. 
A Passage may be found, I’ve heard, 
In some old Greek or Latian Bard, 
Which says, wou’d Crows in Silence eat... 
They might, unhurt by Envy’s Claws, 
Live on, and Stuff, to Boot, their Maws. 
Swirt, An Epistle Upon an E pistle,].119.(1730) 


12 
An evil crow an evil egg. 
Hucn Larmazr, Sermons, ἢ. 42. (1536) Ree 
ferred to as My proverb much used.” 


CROW 


As the Greek proverb saith, Like crow, like egg. 
THomMas Morrett, Health’s Improvement, Ὁ. 
135. (1655) See also under Herepity. 


1 
Go feed the crows! Go join the dead and 
howl! (οὐκ εἰς κόρακας. οἰμώξει μακρά.) 
MENANDER, The Arbitrants, 1]. 24, (c. 300 B.C.) 
The first phrase repeated in 1. 732; in The 
Girl from Samos, |. 158; in The Girl Who 


Gets Her Hair Cut, 1. 276; in The Hero, fr. 


15, and elsewhere. See also under Cross. 


It is ill killing a crow with an empty sling. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 120. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2960. (1732) 


Crows are never the whiter for washing them- 
selves. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1210. (1732) The 
Scottish form is, “A craw’s nae whiter for 
being washed.” 

A whitewashed crow will not remain white long. 

H. B. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 213. (1937) 


When the craw flees, her tail follows. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 262. (1678) 


5 
So suart so eni crowe. 

RosertT oF GvLoucester, Metrical Chronicle, 
490. (1297) Brack AS A CROW, See under 
BLACKNESS. 

Crows are black all the world over. (Ch‘u ch‘u 
lao ya pan ‘hei.) 

ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs.No.151.(1875) 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 

LoncrELLow, The Birds of Killingworth. St. 
19. (1863) An elaboration of the proverb, 
“Report makes the crows blacker than they 
are.” 


By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding 
one of these days. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 1, 91. (1598) “Yield 
the crow a pudding”: to die. 

Plucke up a good heart woman, let no man 
. say thou gauest the crow a pudding, be- 
cause loue would let thee liue no longer. 

THomas DELONEY, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 
3. (c. 1598) 

You look as if you would make the crow a 
pudding. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 237. (1678) 

He owes a pudding to the glade [kite]. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 167. (1721) 
“Spoken of a poor weak beast which we 
suspect to be dying.” 

But if she drops him, down he goes, 
And makes a pudding for the crows. 
: Joun Harxr-Srevenson, Works, i, 208. (1767) 


He is come to me and bid me eat my leek. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 1 10. (1599) To 
humiliate oneself; to “eat dirt.” 
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The Welshmen very humbly ate their leek. 
Unxnown, All the Year Round. No. 29. p. 61. 
(1859) 
To cook crow for his own party. 
Unxnown, A Word on Politics. (1880) See 
Scribner's Magazine, Feb., 1880, p. 622/1. 
Norris has explained our mistake and eaten crow 
for all of us. 
R. Ὁ. Parvez, Brand Blotters, Ὁ. 128. (1912) 
You ate grass: I have eaten crow. 
Cart Sanpsurc, The Losers. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
I shall have to eat crow. 
HvuLpert Footner, Who Killed the Husband? 
p. 231. (1941) 
It’s not easy for me to eat crow, but I’m doing it. 
Μ. 5. Micuetr, Sweet Murder, Ὁ. 157. (1943) 


(1920) Of 


8 

About fifteen miles, the crow’s road. 
Ropert SouTHey, Letters, i, 110. (1800) 

We cut over the fields, straight as the crow flies. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 25. (1838) 


9 
The good-for-nothing crow, with deep voice, 
invites the rain. (Cornix plena pluvium vocat 
improba voce. ) 
VeERGIL, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 388, (37 B.c.) Quoted 
by QUINTILIAN, Inst. Orat., v, ix, 15. 
The crow with vois of care. 
CHAUCER (?), The Parlement of Foules, \. 363. 
(c. 1382) 
Rain-crow don’t sing no chune, but youk’n ’pen’ 
on ’ 
Jorn CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 


tion Proverbs. (1880) 
10 


One crow does not make a winter. (Eine 
Krahe macht keinen Winter.) 


Unknown, A German proverb. See also under 
SWALLow. 


CROWD 
See also Mob, Multitude, People 


11 

A crowd is not company; and faces are but 

a gallery of pictures; . where there is no 

love. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Friendship. (1625) 
Futter, Graomologia. No. 62. (1732) 

Two COMPANY, THREE A CROWD, see under Com. 
PANY. Coke is responsible for the dictum, 
“Multitudinem decem faciunt” (Ten con- 
stitute a crowd). 


12 
Nothing moderate is pleasing to the crowd. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Pt. i, bk. 6. (1605) 


13 
To meet in a crowd is to do business in secret. 
Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 354 
(1938) The Spaniards say , “Quien no va 4 
carava, no sabe nada” (He who does not mix 
with a crowd knows nothing). Another 
variant is, “Those who follow the crowd are 
quickly lost in it.” 
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1 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 
THomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard, |. 73. (1750) 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Tromas Harpy. Title of novel. (1874) 
Far from the clank of crowds. 
WaL_t Wuitman, Starting from Paumanok. 
(1860) 


A crowd is another name for everything that 
is disorderly, indecorous, discordant, and cul- 
ble. (ἄτακτον, ἄκοσμον, πλημμελές, ὑπαίτιον, 
τοῦτο ὄχλος ἐστί.) 
Prito,De Praemits εἰ Poenis.Sec.20. (c. a. Ὁ. 40) 
There is scarce a worse guide than the Crowde. 
THomas Tryon, The Way to Health, p. 630. 
(1683) 
Individuals are occasionally guided by reason, 
crowds never. 
Dean W. R. Ince. (c. 1930) See MARCHANT, 
Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge. No. 229. 


3 
Among the crowd i’ th’ Abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 1, 57. (1613) 
They lay like pears in a work-basket. (Venian, 
como peras en tabaque.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 

i.e. very carefully packed. 
The hall of justice was small . . . and there were 
hfty or sixty people packed into it like herrings 
in a barrel. 

Ὁ. C. Murray, Jose ph’s Coat. Ch. 12. (1881) 


4 
Will she pass in a crowd? 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 9 Feb., 1911. 


CROWN 
See also King 


5 
A crown, if it hurt us, is hardly worth wearing. 
; P. J. Bawey, Festus: A Large Party. (1839) 


Many a crown Covers bald foreheads. 
an Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk. i, 1. 756. 
1856) 


Two corones han we, 
Snow-whyte and rose-reed. 
CHavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Second Non- 
nes Tale, 1. 253 (c. 1389) 


The most glorious crown is set with false 
diamonds. (La plus belle couronne | N’a que 
de faux brillants dont V’éclat l’environne.) 

. Pirare Corneitiye, Héraclius. Act i, |. 1. (1647) 


Yet could not that misbegotten crown of his 
keep his head always from aching. 
re — Hatz, Contem plations, xviii, 4. 
1612 
The Royal Crown cures not the head-ache. 
Grosce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 578. 
(1640) Franwxzin, Poor Rickard, 1757. 


10 
When they had platted a crown of thorns, 


CRUELTY 


they put it upon his head. (πλέξαντες στέφανον 
ἐξ ἀκανθῶν ἐπέθηκαν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxvii, 29. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
65) The Vulgate is, ‘“Plectentes coronam de 
spinas, posuerunt super caput eius.” 

Crown, 
Golden in shew, is but a wreath of thorns. 

Mi tton,Paradise Regain’d. ΒΚ. ii, 1. 458. (1671) 
Every noble crown is, and on Earth will forever 
be, a crown of thorns. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. iii, ch. 

8. (1843) 


—, 


11 
A crown is a big bribe. (Une couronne est 
un gros appat.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings. (1817) Gour- 
Gaup, Mémoires, i, 444. 


12 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, iii, 1, 31. (1598) 
Frequently quoted, for example by Owen 
Davis, in Icebound, act iii. (1923) 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ὃ 
O polish’d perturbation! golden care! 
That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry TV, iv, 5, 21. (1598) 


13 
Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iv, 7, 62. (1591) 


14 
Cleave to the crown though it hang on a bush. 
AGNES STRICKLAND, Lives of the Queens of 
England, ii, 419. (1851) A proverb deriving 
perhaps from the story that the crown of 
Richard III was hidden by a soldicr in a 
hawthorn-bush. 


15 
They that wait too long win no crown. (of δέ 
ye ἐγκαταλειπόμενοι οὐ στεφανοῦνται ) 
THEMISTOCLES, to the other Greek admirals, 
before the battle of Salamis. (480 B.c.) As 
told by Heroportus, viii, 59. 
No CROSS, NO CROWN, see under Cross. 


CRUELTY 


16 
A Man of Cruelty is God’s Enemy. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 303. (1732) 
Cruelty deserves no Mercy. 
ΠΟΥ is a Tyrant, that is always attended with 


ear. 
Cruelty is the first Attribute of the Devil. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1212-4. 
Envy hath a Leer of her Father the Devil, but 
Cruelty his very Face. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1377. 
17 
Cruelty ever proceeds from a vile mind, and 
often from a cowardly heart. 
Sm Joun Haarincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xxxvi. Notes. (1591) 
A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind. 
Pore, tr., Homer's Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 619. (1715) 


18 
Cruelty is more cruel, if we defer the pain. 
Hensert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1108. (1650) 


CRUMB 


1 

Against rebels it is cruelty to be humane, and 
humanity to be cruel. (Contre les rebelles 
c’est cruauté que d’étre humain, et humanité 
d’étre cruel.) 

BisHop CorRNEILLE Muis, Sermon. (c. 1550) 
See Fournier, L’Esprit dans L’ Histoire. This 
sentence was quoted by Catherine de’ Medi- 
ci, to quiet the scruples of her son, Charles 
IX, on the eve of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 24 Aug., 1572. 

Sometimes clemency is cruelty, and cruelty clem- 
ency. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
2. (1853) Trench calls this “one of the most 
convenient maxims for tyrants that was ever 
framed.” PuHAgpRus in his Fables has a 
line, ‘‘Atrocitas mansuetudo est remedium” 
(Clemency is the remedy of cruelty). 


2 

Cruelty is fed, not weakened by tears. 

(Crudelis lacrimis pascitur non frangitur.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae. No.128. (c.43 B.C.) 


3 
All forms of cruelty are for me the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, for which there is no for- 
giveness. 
ΑΜ RouGHEAD, The Art of Murder, Ὁ. 13. 
(1943) 


4 
Man is little inferior to the tiger and hyena in 
cruelty and savagery. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Parerga und Parali- 
pomena. Ch. 2. (1851) 


5 
‘Tis a cruelty To load a falling man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, v, 3, 76. (1613) 
‘Tis crueltie to beat a cripple with his own 
crutches. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Of Jesting. 
(1642) 


6 

You prove most cruel, meaning to be kind. 

(ὅταν | θέλῃς γενέσθαι χρηστός, ὀφθήσει κακός.) 
SopHocres, Trachiniae, |. 452. (c. 409 B.C.) 

I must be cruel, only to be kind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 178. (1600) 

7 


Your cruelty is our glory. (Crudelitas vestra 
gloria est nostra.) 
TERTULLIAN, Ad Scapulam. Sec. 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 195) 


CRUMB 


8 
[Not] one crumb of merit. 
BisHop JOHN Fisoer, Works (1876), p. 408. 
(ς. 1530) 
Some cromme of charity within them. 
Ropert BARNES, Works (1573), p. 225. (1541) 
Their clock gathering up the least crume of time. 
Futier, Worthies of England: Berks. (1662) 
Beg some Crumbs of Comfort. 
Tuomas D’Urnrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
v, 76. (1719) 
I could give you some crumbs of information. 
Wattsr Scorr, Letier to G. Ellis, 11 May, 1801. 
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9 
Where there is a perpetual fast there are 
very few crumbs on the floor. 

any James,lhe Aspern Papers.Ch. 4. (1888) 


And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus 

. desiring to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man’s table. (ἐπιθυμῶν 
χορτασθῆναι ἀπὸ τῶν πιπτόντων ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης 
τοῦ πλουσίου.) 


New Testament: Luke, xvi, 21. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Cupiens saturari de micis, quae 
cadebant de mensa divitis.” 

Crumbs from the rich man’s table. Trifles given 
to the poor by the rich; a slight consideration 
shown by the fortunate to the unfortunate. 

ERIC PARTRIDGE,Dictionary of Clichés: Crumbs. 
(1941) 

To feed him on the crumbs from her table when 
he was threatened by actual want. 

McKnicur Matmar, Never Say Die, ἡ. 167. 
(1943) 


11 
What with hir merry sporting, and good 
nourishing, I began to gather vp my crumbes. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 302. (1579) Meaning to put on 

weight after an illness, to be convalescent. 
Our men beganne to gather vp their crums, and 
to recover some better strength. 

Ricwarp Hak iuytT, Voyages, ii, 2, 130. (1588) 
Thank God, I ...am recovering and picking 
up my crums apace. 

James HoweELtL, Letters, 2 Feb., 1621. 

{He] had ‘picked up his crumbs’ ... and was 
getting strength and confidence daily. 

R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast Ch. 

27. (1840) 


1 

The dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 

their masters’ table. (Catelli edunt de micis, 

quae cadunt de mensa dominorum suorum.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xv, 27. (c. a. Ὁ. 70) 


13 
He that keeps nor crust nor crum. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 217. (1605) The 
crumb was the inside or soft part of the 
loaf, as distinguished from the crust, or ha.d 


part. 
Make them thin, that they may have the more 
Crust and less Crum. 
James LEont, tr., The Architecture of Alberti, 
i, 32a. (1726) 
“Too much crumb, you know,” said Mr. Bailey ; 
“too fat.” 
Dickens, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 29. (1844) 


CRY 


14 
The man that sherid his hogge, moch crye and 
litil woll. 

Joun Fortescun, The Governance of England. 
Ch. 10, p. 132. (c. 1460) Originally the prov- 
erb ran, “Great cry and little wool, as the 
devil said when he sheared the hogs,” and so 
is one of the earliest Wellerisms. It appears 
in this form in an old mystery play, David 
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CRYING 


and Abigail, based on I Samuel, xxv, in 
which Nabal, the churlish Carmelite, is rep- 
resented as shearing his sheep, with the devil 
beside him, imitating him by shearing a hog, 
which is protesting at the top of its lungs. 

Much chaff, but little grain. (E multis paleis, 

paulum fructus collegi.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 75. 
(1508) “That is,” says Erasmus, “much labor 
but small reward; many words, but little 

As one said at the shearing of hogs, great cry 

and little wool, much adoe and smal help. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 28. (1579) 
A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hog. 

Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
Thou wilt at best but suck a bull, 

Or shear swine, all cry and no wool. 

Butier, Hudibras, i, i, 852. (1663) 

Here’s a great cry and but little wool (as the 

fellow said when he shear’d his hogs). 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, 237. (1678) Ray 
gives the Italian, “Assai rumore & poco lana.” 
The proverb is common to all European lan- 
guages. The Germans say, “Viel Geschrei und 
wenig Wolle,” the Dutch, “Veel geschreeuws, 
en luttel wol.” German variants are, “Vicl 
Geschrei und wenig Milch” (Much noise and 
little milk), “Viel Geschrei und wenig Ei” 
(Much noise and few eggs), and “Viel Lar- 
men um Nichts” (Much noise for nothing). 

When there is a great cry, there is not always 

the more wool. 

Tromas Gonpparp,Plato’s Demon, p.301. (1684) 
There’s a great Cry, but little Wooll. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 304. 
(1709) “The Mountain in Labour, and 
brought to Bed of a Mouse, without the 
Help of a Midwife, according to the Fable.” 
savs Dykes, “is an exact Emblem of this 
comical Adage. .. . What a great Crv was 
there, and how little Wooll.” See «under 
MOUNTAIN. 

Those .. . make the most noise who have the 
least to sell, . . . to whom I cannot but ap- 
ply that old proverb of “Much cry, but little 
woo].” 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 251 (1711) 
Humph, quoth the Dee’l, when he clip’d the Sow, 
A great Cry, and little Woo. 

JaMeEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 165. (1721) 
“Spoken of great pretences and small per- 
formances,” Kelly explains. 

More squeak than wool. 

Rocer Nort, Lives of the Norths,i.220.(1740) 
Exclaim, “great cry, and little wool!” 

As Satan holla’d, when he shaved the pig. 

Jonn Wotcor (Peter Pinpar), Lyric Odes. 
No. iti. (1804) 

For “great cry and little wool” rustics say, “the 

goat bleated all night and produced only a kid,” 

--ἰνο being the usual number. 

J. L. Krerinco, Beast and Man, p. 93. (1891) 
There are many other variants. The French 
say, “Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit” 
(Much noise and little fruit); Ray has, 


“Much bran and little meal’; HERBERT, “The 
noise is greater than the nuts”; and “There 
is more talk than trouble’; and there is a 
Hebrew proverb, “Thou hast dived deep and 
brought up a potsherd.” See under Lasor 
Lost. The dispute about the ass’s shadow 
will be found under Ass, and Mucu Apo 
ABOUT NOTHING, under ADO. 


1 
You are like the eels of Melun; you cry out 
before you are hurt. (Vous semblez les an- 
guilles de Melun; vous criez devant qu’on 
vous escorche. ) 

RaBELals, Gargantua. Bk. i, Ch. 9. (1534) 
I cry not before 1 am pricked. 

Unknown, Reliquiae Antiquae, ii, 16. (1548) 
Such as crie before their paine approch them. 

RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Angualle. (1611) 
You cry out before νου το hurt. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 237. (1678) 
It is time cnough to cry Oh, when you are hurt. 

James Ketry Scottish Proverbs, p. 204. (1721) 
They will not cry out before they're hurt. 

Lorp Byron,.Don Juan. Canto i, st. 207. (1818) 
Don’t sing out afore you're hurt 

Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 28. (1848) 
This coward cried out before he was hurt. 

THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 69. (1850) 


2 
It is a far cry to Lochow. 

Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 29. (1918) In 
The Legend of Montrose, ch. 12, Scott writes, 
“This menace was received with a scornful 
laugh, while one of the Campbclls replied, 
‘It is a far cry to Lochow’; a proverbial ex- 
pression of the tribe, meaning that their an- 
cient hereditary domains lay beyond the 
reach of an invading army.” Lochow and the 
adjacent districts formed the original seat 
of the Campbhells. 

Recause it was “ἃ far cry to Lochow,” or, in 
other words, a long way from Oxley to Pekin, 
no protest on the part of his Celestial Highness 
reached us. 

Ror Bo_prewoop (T. A. Browne), The Min- 
er's Right. Ch. 23. (1890) 


CRYING 
See also Tears, Weeping 


3 
Aw, for cryin’ out loud, so what? 
Jue Brousseau, Episode on Sth Street, Ὁ. 11. 
(1941) 


4 
I could cry my eyes out. 

Cottey Cisner, The Careless Husband. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1705) Swirt, Polite Conversation. 
Dial. i. (1738) 

When she had cried her heart out. 

Mrs. O1ipnant, Joyce, i, 169. (1383) 


δ 

“It opens the lungs, washes the countenance, 

exercises the eyes, and softens down the tem- 

per,’ eaid Mr. Bumble. “So cry away.” 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 37. (1837) 


CUCKOLD 


1 
I am sorry for thee, but I cannot weep. 
Hazuitt, ed., Old Plays, vi, 319: Three Ladies 
of London. (1584) 
Beshrew me, sir, I’m sorry for your losses, 
But, as the proverb says, I cannot cry. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act i, sc. 2. (1609) 
He was very very sorry, but could not cry. 
CuarLes Hinptey, ed., The Old Book Col- 
lector’s Miscellany. Ch. 3. (1641) 
Sorry for it, but I can’t cry. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 4 June, 1827. 


2 

She would have made a splendid wife, for cry- 

ing only made her eyes more bright and tender. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), No Story. (1909) 


3 
A good cry is half the battle. 
BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. 
(1903) 


4 
Crying is the refuge of plain women, but the 
ruin of pretty ones. 
Oscar WitpeE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act i. 
(1892) 


CUCKOLD 
See also Horns 


5 
The Cuckold is the last that knowes of it. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 332. (1636) 
Cuckolds hear the last. 

DrybeEN, tr., Juvenal. Sat. x, 1. 528. (1693) 

It is a true saying, that the last man of the 
parish that knows of his cuckoldom is himself. 

Joun ArsputTHNOT, John Bull, i, 8. (1712) 

It is with love as with cuckoldom, the suffering 
party is . . . generally the last in the house who 
knows anything about the matter. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. viii, ch. 4. (1758) 
My husband was not jealous although my lover 
came to search for me with a candle. 

J. L. Burcrnarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 317. 

(1817) On the blindness of cuckolds. 


6 
Who hath no wyf, he is no cokewold. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Miller's Pro- 
logue, 1. 44. (c. 1386) 


7 
She spins crooked spindles for her husband, 
and sends him into Cornwall without ship or 
boate. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 143. (1591) 
He doth sail into Cornwall without a bark. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 223. (1670) 
“This is an Italian proverb,” Ray explains, 
“where it passeth for a description (or deri- 
sion rather) of such a man as is wronged by 
his wife's disloyalty.” 
A woman who cuckolds her husband was said to 
send him into Cornwall without a boat. 
7.0. Haturwett, Archaic Words. (1847) 


8 
Two or three frolicks abroad in sweet May, 
Two or three civil things said by the way, 
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Two or three languishes, two or three sighs, 
Two or three bless me’s and let me die’s; 
Two or three squeezes, and two or three tow- 


ZeS, 
With two or three hundred pound spent at 
their houses, 
Can never fail cuckolding two or three spouses. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Two or Three 


Necessaries. (Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
1735.) 


9 
Let every cuckold wear his own horns. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 
Growling within himself, that thenceforward he 
should let every cuckold wear his own horns. 
Tosras SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 
13. (1762) See also under Horns. 


10 
In rain and sunshine cuckolds go to heaven. 
James Howe tt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
All cuckolds go to Heaven, that’s most certain. 
Tuomas Otway, The Souldier’s Fortune. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1681) 
In the West of England it was in my childhood, 
and probably is still. a saying, when the sun 
shines and it rains at the same time. . . that 
“The Cuckolds are going to heaven.” 
Notes and Queries, Ser. iv, v, 366. (1870) 


11 
Who is a cuckold and conceals it, carries coals 
in his bosom. 

James HowELt, Proverbs: Spanish-English, Ὁ. 
14.(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p.6.(1670) 

He that thinks himself a Cuckold, carries live 
Coals in his Heart. 

THomMasS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2332 
(1732) An interesting example of the way 
in which Fuller polished and improved old 
sayings. 


Better be a cuckold and none know it, then to 
be none, and yet to be thought so. 
James HowELL, Proverbs: Spanish-English, p. 
14. (1659) 
Better be a Cuckold and not know it, than be 
none, and every body say so. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 871. (1732) 


13 
If a cuckold come he’ll take away the meat. 
viz. If there be no salt on the table. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1678) 
Here’s no salt; cuckolds will run away with the 
meat. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial ii. (1738) 


14 
Cuckolds are Christians all the world over. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1670) 
FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 1215. (1732) 
Better be a-cold than a cuckold. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 69. 


15 
I hope better, quoth Benson, when his wife 
bade him, Come in, cuckold. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 
FuLiex, Gnomologia. No. 2608. (1732) 
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Call your er cuckold in jest, and he'll 
never suspect y 
Ps G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.335.(1855) 


He that ears my land spares my team; ... 
if I be his cuckold, he’s my drudge. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 
47. (1602) 


2 
Cuckolds are kinde men. 

ὌΝΚΝΟΝΝ, Westward for Smelts, Ὁ. 40. (1620) 
Vain hopes of having the proverb of your side, 
That cuckolds are kind to those who make 
them so. 

Mrs. Mary Mantzy, The Lost Lover. Act v, 

sc. 1. (1696) 


CUCKOO 


3 

Whan Phebus wyf had sent for hir lemman, 

Anon they wroghten al hir lust volage. 

The whyte crowe, that heng ay in the cage, 

Biheld hir werk, and seyde never a word. 

And whan that hoom was come Phebus, the 
lord, 

This crowe sang “cokkow! cokkow! cokkow!” 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 
Tale, 1. 134. (c. 1389) 

All be it that few men doo him hear, 
The cucko singeth all the yeer. 

W. C. Haztiirt, ed., Early Popular Poetry: 
Schole House of Women, 1. 321. (1541) 
Cuckoldom continues throughout the year. 

Cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 
care ia Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 910. 
159 
What Cuckoe laid his egge within your nest? 
Unxnown, Pasquil’s Night-Cap, p. 75. (1612) 


The first cock of hay frights the cuckoo away. 
᾿ ΜΊΟΡΑΕΙ, DenuaM, Proverbs, p. 52. (1846) 


Turn your money when you hear the cuckoo, 
and you'll have money in your purse till the 
cuckoo come again. 

gu C. Haziirt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. (1869) 


When the cuckoo begins to cry “Cuckoo.” 
(ἦμος κόκκυξ κοκκύζει. ) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 486. (c. 800 B. Cc.) 
In March, the beginning of spring. 

Cuckoo! To the fields, ye lechers| (κόκκυ- ψωλοὶ 
πεδίονδε.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, }. 507. (414 B. Cc.) 
ψωλοὶ also means “circumci ones,” and 
the proverb probably means, “The cuckoo 
(spring) is here. Leave off loving and get 
to work.” 


The cuckoo comes in April, 
Sings a song in May; 
Then in June another tune, 
And then she flies away. 
Dyer, English Folk-Lore, p. 56. (1878) There 
are a number of similar jingles about the 
cuckoo, most of which may be found in ΑΡ- 


CUD 


PERSON’S English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases. 


8 
Thy Sound is like the cuckowe, the Welch 
Embassador. 

Tuomas MuppLeton, A Tricke to Catch the 

Old-One. Act iv. (1608) 

The Welsh Ambassador . . . is the general Che- 
shire name for the cuckoo, which is heard first 
from the Welsh quarter. 
; J.C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 121. (1917) 


The cuckoo builds not for himself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cléopatra, ii, 6, 28. 
(1606) 


10 
When the Cuckow comes he eats up all the 
dirt. 

UNKNOWN, Yea and Nay Almanack, April, 
1680. In the spring the mire of winter dries 
up. 

The cuckoo—to use a village phrase—had “eaten 
up the mud”; and the town was alive with 
holiday-makers. 

Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 
8. (1876) 


i CUCUMBER 


A scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers keep- 
eth nothing. 

gi Peerynna: Baruch, vi, 70. (ς. 320 B.C.) 

1 


As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. (Sicut 
tugurium in cucumerario.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 8. (c. 725 B.C.) 
O for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ninety-Nine in the Shade 
(c. 1890) 
coo AS A CUCUMBER, see under COLDNESS. 


A cucumber should be well sliced, and dressed 
with pepper and vinegar, and then thrown out, 
as good for nothing. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Tour to the Heb- 
rides, 5 Oct., 1773. Quoted as “a common 
saying of physicians in England” 


He had been eight years upon a project for 
extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, which 
were to be put into phials hermetically sealed, 
and let out to warm the air in raw inclement 
summers. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels: 
to Laputa. (1726) 


Voyage 


CUD 


16 
Thei chewiden cud vpon whete, and wyne, and 
departiden fro me. 

Joun Wycuir, Bible: Hosea, vii, 14. (1382) 
The Authorized Version is, “They assemble 
themselves for corn and wine.” 

Let us ruminate, and as it were, chewe the 
cudde that wee maye haue the sweete icwse. 

metre Exhort. Holy Scriptures, ii, 15. 

1547 


CULTURE 


Chawing the cud of griefe and inward paine. 

EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. v, 

canto vi, st. 19. (1596) 
Revenge is now the cud That I do chew. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Queen of Corinth. 

Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1617) 
How he mumbles to himself! sure he does chew 
the cud of some set speech. 

RosBert Howarp, The Surprisal. Act i. (1665) 
Having left her a little while to chew the cud, 
if I may use that expression, on these first tidings. 

Fretpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. xviii, ch. 3. (1749) 
People are forever chewing the cud and ruminat- 
ing on the unsuccessful passages of their lives. 

Garrick Correspondence, ii, 33. (1774) 

As that abominable tittle-tattle, 
Which is the cud eschewed by buman cattle. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 43. (1823) 
And in all outward patience chew the while 
The cud of bitter thoughts. 

ROBERT SouTHEY, Oliver Newman, vii. (1829) 
She is dismally chewing the cud of sour reflection. 

Rropa BrouGcnton, Second Thoughts, i, i, 12. 

(1880) 


CULTURE 


1 
To be happily at home with your own mind. 
(Tuam mentem suaviter habitare. ) 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Epistles. Epis. x, sec. 1. (A. Ὁ. 
389) 


2 

Culture, the acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has been known and said in the 
world. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Literature and Dogma, xiii, 
(1876) It was to Matthew Arnold that the 
phrase “Apostle of culture” was first applied. 

Culture is a passion for sweetness and light. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Literature and Dogma: 

Preface. (1873) See under SWEETNESS. 
Culture with us ends in a headache. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
Culture is one thing and varnish another. 

R. W. Emerson, Journals, 1868. 

Culture is not in the job; it is in the attitude 
to the job. 

C. ALpHonso Smitha, O. Henry, p. 22S. (1916) 
Culture is what your butcher would have if he 
were a surgeon. 

Mary P. Poors, A Glass Eye at the Kevhole. 

(1938) ‘‘Culture,” says George Santayana, 
“Is on the horns of this dilemma: if pro- 
found and noble it must remain rare, if com- 
mon it must become mean.” 


Hoist all sail, my dear boy, and steer clear of 
Culture. (φεῦγε τάκάτιον ἀράμενος.) 
Epiccrus, Letter to Pythocles. (c. 300 B.c.) 
See Diocenes LAgrtrius, Epicurus. Sec. 6. 
Rather than by your culture spoiled, 
Desist, and give us nature wild. 
Mattnew Green, The Spleen, 1. 248. (1737) 


4 
As culture comes in, faith goes out. 
J. G. Hortanp, Everyday Topics. (1876) 
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5 
Intellectual refinement consists in having sin- 
cere and tender thoughts. (La politesse de 
l’esprit consiste ἃ penser des choses honnétes 
et délicates. ) 

LA RoOCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 99. (1665) 


CUNNING 
See also Craft, Deceit, Hypocrisy 


We take Cunning for a Sinister or Crooked 
Wisedom. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Cunning. (1597) 
This is the modern meaning. Originally it 
had no bad sense, meaning merely learning, 
skill, or cleverness. 

Cunning borders upon ill Craft. 
THOMAS FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1217. (1732) 
Cunning Craft is but the Ape of Wisdom. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1218. (1732) 


7 
Nothing doth more hurt in a State, then that 
Cunning Men passe for Wise. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Cunning. (1597) 


8 
The weak in courage is strong in cunning. 
WILiiAM BLakgE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Cunning is natural to mankind. It is the sense of 
our weakness. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 220. (1821) 


9 

Cunning baffles cunning. (Ars deluditur arte. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 26. (c. 175 B.C.) 

PLAY THE FOX IN PRESENCE OF A FOX, See Fox. 

Don’t think so much of your own Cunning, as to 

forget other Men’s: A Cunning Man is over- 

matched by a cunning Man and a Half. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


10 
Dumb’s a sly dog. 
Cottey Crpser, Love Makes the Man. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1701) 
A sly old fish, too cunning for the hook. 
GEorcE CrapBeE, The Parish Register. Pt. ii 
(1807) 
He’s tough, ma’am, tough is J. B. Tough and de- 
vilish sly. 
DICEENS: Dombey and Son. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1848) 
4 


There is a simplicity of cunning no less than 
a simplicity of innocence. 
Dickens, Martin Chusslewitt. Ch. 11. Repeated 
in ch. 27. (1843) 


12 
Wiles help weak folk. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (c. 1595) 
Wily as a fox. 
Ὁ 70ἘΝ CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 285. (1639) 


Cold and cunning come from the north: 

But cunning sans wisdom is nothing worth. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1743 
One Man may be more cunning than another, 
but not more cunning than everybody else. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745 

Cunning proceeds from want of capacity. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 
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1 

You are so cunning, you know not what 
Weather ’tis when it rains. 

5 THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5859. (1732) 


Cunning is the art of concealing our own de- 
fects and discovering other people’s weak- 
nesses. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 101. (1821) 


There dwelt Sisyphus, craftiest of men. (ἔνθα 
δὲ. Σίσυφος ἔσκεν 5 κέρδιστος γένετ᾽ ἀνδρῶν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 153. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Sisyphus, a legendary king of Corinth, re- 
puted the most cunning of mankind, for his 
misdeeds on earth was condemned in Hades 
to roll to the top of a hill a large stone, 
which immediately rolled down again, so 
that his punishment was eternal. 
Sisyphus tricks. (Σισύφου μηχαναί.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, |. 391. (425 
B.C.) In post-Homeric legend, Sisyphus was 
the father of Odysseus, the most cunning of 
the Greeks, and from this arose another 
proverb, “An Odysseus trick” (Οδύσσειος 
μηχανή), cited by Sumas, Lexicon, x, 71. 
A man of twelve tricks. (δωδεκαμήχανος.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs. 1.1327. (405 B.c.) 
Or of as many tricks as the courtesan Cyrene 


practises. 
That’s a Thessalian dodge. (Θεσσαλὸν σόφισμα.) 
Euripwes, The Phoenician Maidens, 1. 1407. 
(c. 420 B.C.) 


4 

By cunning is a man far better than by 
strength. (μήτι τοὶ δρυτόμος μεγ' ἀμείνων He 
βίηφι.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxiii, 1. 315. (c. 850 B.c.) 
Machination is worth more than force. (Engin 
mieulx vault que force.) 

RasBetalis, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 37. (1545) 
The Germans say, “List geht iiber Gewalt” 
(Cunning surpasses strength). “Contrivance 
is better than force” is an English variant. 

Wiles often do what force can’t accomplish. 
᾿ NATHAN ΒΑΙΕΥ, Dictionary: Wile. (1736) 


Every man wishes to be wise, and they who 
cannot be wise are almost always cunning. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Idler. No. 92. (1758) 


Well skilled in cunning wiles, he could make 
white of black and black of white. (Candida 
de negris et de candentibus atra.) 
Ovip, Metamor phoses, xi, 313. (Δ. Ὁ. 7) See un- 
der BLACKNESS. 


7 
By being too subtle one misleads oneself. (Chi 
troppo s’assottiglia, si scavezza. ) 
Petrarcy, Canzoniere. Bk. xi, st. 48. (c. 1350) 
A Tuscan proverb, quoted by ΜΟΝΊΑΙΟΝΕ, 
ii, 12: “Par trop subtiliser, on s'égare soi- 
méme.” An English variant is, “People who 
are too sharp cut their own fingers.” 
Too many expedients may spoil an affair. (Le 
trop d’expédients peut giter une affaire.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 14. (1665) 


CUP 


Too much cunning undoes. 
James HowE 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


8 
Men, like bullets, go farthest when they are 
smoothest. (Die Menschen gehen wie Schiess- 
kugeln weiter, wenn sie abgeglattet sind.) 
Juan Pau RicutTer, Titan. Zykel 26. (1800) 
You can’t chop a thing as round as you can 
pare it. (Κ΄ δὴ ti mu té ch‘e ti yiian.) 
WILLIAM ScarBoROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
99, (1875) 


9 
She’s as cunning as a dead pig, but not half 
so honest. 

Swirt, Pokte Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Rosertson, Pkhraseologia Generalis, 1185, 
has, ‘“He’s as subtle as a dead pig; Non plus 
sapit, quam sus maetata.”’ There are other 
proverbial comparisons, “As cunning as a 
crafty Craddock” (from crafty John Crad- 
dock, vicar of Gainford, 1594) ; “As cunning 
as Crowder” (Crowder being a fiddler) ; and 
50 On. 

He’s certainly as cunning as an old fox. 
James Hitton, Was It Murder? Ch. 13. (1933) 


10 
Cunnynge (they say) is no burthen. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 22. (1539) 
Cunnyng is no burden. (Scientia non é peso.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
Cunning is no burthen to carry, as paying neither 
portage by land, nor poundage by sea. 
THomMas FuLrter. The Holy State: The True 
Gentleman. (1642) “Cunning” in its orig- 
inal sense of skill or knowledge. A variant 
of the saying that the skilled man is at home 
anywhere, because he can find a living in any 
country. 
Skill is no Burthen. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4182. (1732) 


CUP 


11 
Cup- rowers. (κυλίκων ἐρέται.) 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistae. Sec. 443. (ς. 
; Α. Ὁ. 200) Quoting Dionysius. 
1 
A cup in the pate is a mile in the gate. 
Mortrevux, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 65. (1694) 
A cup in the pate is a mile in the gate; and a 
spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
A pot in the pate is a mile in the gate. 
SAMUEL PEGE, Derbicisms, Ὁ. 135. (c. 1791) 


13 
Over their cups. (Inter pocula.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 20, (c. A. Ὁ. 58) 


14 
He has a cup too much. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1678) 
A cup too low, when any of the Company are 
mute or pensive. 

Unknown, Dictionary Canting Crew. (1690) 
You're a cup too low. A glass of claret will make 
you feel more cheerful. 

AinswortH, John Law: Prologue. (1864) 


CUPID 


1 
My cup runneth over. (Calix meus inebrians 
quam praeclarus est! ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxiii, 5. (c. 550 B.C.) 


2 
A cup in the hand is worth all besides. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2716. (1875) Birp IN THE HAND, see under 
BIrp. 


3 
You and he are Cup and Cann. 
Swirt, Libel on Dr. Delaney. (1729) 
AS GREAT AS CUP AND CAN, See under FRIEND. 
MERRY AS CUP AND CAN, See under MERRIMENT. 


4 
When the coppe is follest, thenne ben hir 
feyrest. 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng, 16. (c. 1300) 
When the cup’s full carry it even. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 346. (1721) 
“When you have arrived at power and 
wealth, take care of insolence, pride and op- 
pression.” 

A full Cup must be carried steadily. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 122. (1732) 
“It is difficult,” saith the proverb, “to carry a 
full cup without spilling.” 

WALTER Scott, The Monastery: Intro. (1820) 
CUPS THAT CHEER BUT NOT INEBRIATE, See under 

TEA. 
To KISS THE CUP, see under Kiss. 


CUPID 


δ 
Biforn hir [Venus] stood hir sone Cupido . . . 
And blind he was, as it is ofte sene; 
A bowe he bar and arwes brighte and kene. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knight’s 
Tale, 1. 1105. (c. 1386) 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When King Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 1, 13. 
(1594) Borrowed, perhaps, from a ballad, 
King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid, of 
which the first line is, “The blinded boy, 
that shoots so trim.” See Percy, Reliques. 
Ser. i, bk. ii, No. 6. 
This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy: 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour's Lost, iii, 1, 181. 
(1595) 
Cupid is a blind gunner. 
WILLiaM Farquuar, Love and a Bottle. Act i, 
1. (1699) 
Cupid “the little greatest god.” 
Rosert SoOUTHEY, Commonplace Book. Ser. iv, 
p. 462 (c. 1840) 
Cupid “the little greatest enemy.” 
O. W. Hormes, The Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table. (1860) 


6 
For she is modir of Cupyde, 
The God of Love, blinde as stoon, 
That helpith lovers many oon. 
GUILLAUME ὉΣ Lorris, Roman de la Rose, (c. 
1240) Cuaucer (?), tr., 1. 3702. (ς. 1365) 
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7 
To Chloe’s breast young Cupid slily stole, 


But he crept in at Myra’s pocket-hole. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Couplets and Fragments. 
No. 4. (1808) 


8 

Who drinks of Cupid’s nectar cup 

Loveth downward, and not up. 
ΒΕ. W. EMERSON, To Rhea. (1867) 


9 

Whoe’er thou art, thy Lord and Master see! 

Thou wast my Slave, thou art, or thou shalt 
be! 

GEORGE GRANVILLE, Inscription for a Figure 
Representing the God of Love. (1712) A 
paraphrase of an epigram in the Greek 
Anthology, of which Voltaire also made a 
rendering: 

Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre; 
Il l’est—le fut—ou le doit étre. 


10 
Cupide is a craftie childe, following those at 
an ynch that studie pleasure, and flying those 
swiftly that take paines. 

ΕἼΘΗΝ Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 112. (1579) 


His body is naked, but his mind is covered. 
(γυμνὸς ὅλος τό γε σῶμα, νόος δέ οἱ εὖ πεπύκασται.) 


MoscuHus, Runaway Love, |. 15. (c. 150 B.C.) 


12 
O Cupid, a tiny fellow you may be, yet much 
too mighty. (Cupido, cum sis tam pauxillus, 
nimis multum vales!) 
Naevius, Gymnasticus. Frag. 60, Loeb. (c. 220 
B 


.C.) 
O Cupid, how mighty is thy sway! (O Cupido. 
quantus es.) 
Prautus, Mercator, |. 854. (c. 200 B.C.) 
My heart has been transfixed by Cupid’s shaft. 
(Sagitta Cupido cor meum transfixit.) 
Prautus, Persa. 1. 25. (ce. 200 B.c.) 


13 
Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules’ 
club. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, i, 2, 181. 
(1595) 
Loving goes by haps: 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 
1, 105. (1598) 


CUPIDITY, see Covetousness 
CURE, see Remedy 
CURIOSITY 


14 
He fashioned hell for the inquisitive. (Scru- 
tantibus gehennas parabat.) 

St, AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. xi, ch. 12. 
(κα. Ὁ. 397) Quoting an unnamed author, who 
made this reply when asked what God was 
doing before he made heaven and earth. 
Milton quotes this, Works, i, 362, and 
Southey, in his Commonplace Book, ser. iv, 
ea opines that other answers are pos- 
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Ἵ 
This disease of curiosity. (Hoc morbo cupidi- 
tatis. ) 
St. Aucustine, Confessions. Bk. x, ch. 35. 
(a. Ὁ. 397) 


Too much curiosity lost Paradise. 
APHRA Beun,Lucky Chance. Act iii, sc. 3.(1686) 


3 

Seek not out the things that are too hard for 
thee, neither search the things that are above 
thy strength. 

Ben Srira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

iii, 21. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Be not curious in unnecessary matters. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, iii, 23. The Koran, 
ch. 49, has, “Inquire not too curiously.” 
Winnow not with every wind and walk not in 

every path. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, vi, 9. 

Strive not in a matter that concerneth thee not. 
(Περὶ πράγματος οὗ οὐκ ἔστιν σοὶ χρεία μὴ ἔριζε.) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, xi, 9. Quoted in 
Midrash Tanhuma, 73a. 
Seek not out the things that are too hard for 
thee, and into the things that are hidden from 
thee inquire not. 

Babylonian Talmud: Chagigah, fo. 13a. (c. 450) 
The thynges that be aboue us, belonge nothynge 
unto us. (Quae supra nos, nihil ad nos.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 69. 

(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 20. (1550) Tav- 
erner adds: “This was the sayenge of Socra- 
tes. But we maye also turne it the contrarye 
way: The thynges that be underneth us, per- 
teyne nothynge unto us.” 
If curiositie bee blameable in worldly affaires, 
it is detestable in matters of religion: and there- 
fore wee are admonished not to seeke to knowe 
thinges which belong not to us to knowe. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 98. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


4 
I loathe that low vice curiosity. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 23. (1818) 


5 
Of a brave man and of good wine. ask not 
whence they came. (Den tapfern Mann und 
den guten Wein, soll man nicht nach seinem 
Herkommen fragen. ) 
Cuaries CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 313. (1856) A German proverb. 


6 
He that pryeth into every cloud, may be struck 
with a thunderbolt. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 31. (1639) 
He that pryeth into the clouds may be struck 
with a thunderbolt. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 134. (1670) 

FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2255. (1732) 
Where the apple reddens, Never pry— 
Lest we lose our Edens, Eve and I. 

Browninc, A Woman’s Last Word. (1855) 


7 
Curiosity has a spiteful way of turning back 
on the curious. 

Dororny Disney,Crimson Friday, p.20. (1943) 


CURIOSITY 


8 
Curiosity is endless, restless, and useless. 
Curiosity is ill Manners in another’s House. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1219-20. 
(1732) 
Envy and Idleness married together, begot Curi- 
osity. 
THOuss FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 1376. 


9 
Curiosity can do more things than kill a cat. 
O. Henry (W.S. Porter), Schools and Schools. 

(1909) A reference to the saying, “Curiosity 
killed a cat,” or “Curiosity killed a monkey.” 
“Curiosity is a valuable trait,” says Clarence 
Day, in This Simian World, ch. 9, “but the 
curiosity of a simian is as excessive as the 
toil of an ant.” 

Curiosity may have killed the cat, but it has 

never been detrimental to the doctor. 

P. J. STEINCHROHN, More Years for the Ask- 

ing, p. 17. (1940) 
Curiosity it was that killed the cat. And curiosity 
it was that had killed more women, or, at least, 
wrecked their amours, than women knew or even 
dreamt of. 

Peter CHENEY, Dark Duet, p. 204. (1943) 
Curiosity killed the cat, to say nothing of Blue- 
beard’s wives. 

VIRGINIA PERDUE, He Fell Down Dead, p. 10. 

(1943) 


10 
Talk to him of Jacob’s ladder, and he would 
ask the number of the steps. 
DoucLas JERROLD, Wit and Opinions: A Mat- 
ter-of-fact Man. (c. 1850) 


11 
Keek [peep] in the stoup was ne’er a good 
fellow. 

JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 226. (1721) 
Keek in my kail pot, glower [stare] in my ambry 
[food cupboard]. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 228. (1721) 
Enquire not what boils in another’s Pot. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1373 (1732) 
12 
Remember Lot’s wife. (ανημονεύετε τῆς γυναικὸς 
Awr.) 

New Testument: Luke, xvii, 32. (c, αὖ, 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Memores estote uxoris Lot.” 
Who was turned into a pillar of salt for 
looking back. 

Curiosity will always hurt women. 

Joun NortHsrooke, Against Dicing. (1577) 
You know what a woman's curiosity is. Almost 
as great as a man’s! 

Oscar Wipe, An Ideal Husband. Act i. (1895) 
13 
I never mean to put my hand betweene the 
barke and the tree, or in matters which are 
not for me to be ouer curious. 

JoHN Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
; ber), Ὁ. 264. (1580) See HusBanp AND WIFE. 
1 
Curiosity is an evil natural and original with 
man. (La curiosité est un mal naturel et orig- 
inal en homme.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. if, ch. 12. (1580) 
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The first and simplest emotion which we dis- 
cover in the human mind is curiosity. 
EpMuND BurKE, The Sublime and Beautiful. 
Sec. 2. (1756) 


1. 
Curiosity is the direct incontinency of the 
spirit. 

JerEMy TayLor, Holy Living, p. 129. (1650) 
Curiosity is born of jealousy. (La curiosité nait 
de la jalousie.) 

Mo.iére, Dom Garcie de Navarre. Act ii, sc. 5, 

1. 22. (1661) 
Curiosity is the spiritual adultery of the soul. 
Curiosity is spiritual drunkenness. 
THomas Brooks, A Golden Key to Open Hid- 
den Treasures. (1675) Works (1867), v, 142. 
eunoetly is little more than another hame for 
ope. 
: J.C. ano A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


He who says “[{Tell me,] I pray,” is like the 
man who tries to break a cudgel with a twig. 
Tuaur, Teaching. No. xxi. (c. 2500 B.C.) 
Budge, tr. The last phrase is a proverb which 
Tuauf repeats in No. xxv 


Now you’re fishing. (Proinde expiscare.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 382. (161 B.C.) 


CURSE 


For Cursing in the Sense of Swearing, 
see Swearing 


4 
Let not the curse of the ordinary man have 
little value in thine eyes. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megiliah, fo. 15. (ς. 450) 
The curse of a wise man is fulfilled, even when 
undeserved. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo, 90b. Yal- 
kut to Samuel, 142, has, “One should take 
grave notice of his master’s curse, even when 
undeserved.” 

Be the cursed and not the curser. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 49a. 

For curs wol slee, right as assoiling saveth. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 663. 
(c. 1386) 


6 
Let him be Anathema. (ἀνάθεμα.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xvi, 22. (a.p. 
57) Anathema, excommunicated, accursed, 
assigned to damnation. The full sentence is, 
“If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema Maranatha,” and this 
is the way it is usually quoted, but according 
to modern criticism, ‘‘Maranatha,” meaning 
“The Lord hath come,” is a distinct sentence 
having no connection with “Anathema.” 
However, “Anathema Maranatha” is gener- 
ally supposed to be a portentously intensi- 
fied form of “Anathema.” 

He would wish to be an Anathema from Christ. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Goodness. (c. 1612) 

The divine thunders out his anathemas. 

EpmuND Burxt, A Vindication of Natural So- 

ciety. (1756) Works, i, 64. 


I don’t see the sense of such an anathema ma- 
ranatha as we got today. 
Harriet B. Stowe, Dred. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1856) 


May he be cursed wherever he may be; in the 
house or in the field; in the road or in the 
footpath, in the wood, in the water, or in the 
church; may he be cursed living, dying, eating, 
drinking, hungry, thirsty, sleeping, waking. 
standing, sitting, working, resting; May he be 
cursed in every part of his body, inward and 
outward; . . . may there be no health in him 
ERNULF, BisHoP OF ROCHESTER, ed., Textus 
Roffensis. (c. 1100) The book, preserved in 
Rochester Cathedral, is a collection of laws 
and papal decrees, and the celebrated curse 
was not, therefore, the invention of Bishop 
Ernulf, but of some unknown medieval Mark 
Twain. “Os orare, vale, communio, mensa 
negatur” (Speech, prayer, greeting, inter- 
course, food are denied) is a metrical version. 
For a longer one see BARHAM, The Jackdaw 

of Rheims. 


7 
I do not conceive that any thing can happen 
. which you would give a curse to know. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter. (1763) Writings 
(1892), i, 346. 
Never care one curse about them! 
Moore, Intercepted Letters, ii, 93. (1813) 
He will not care a curse. 
WaLter Scott, Journal, ii, 43. (1827) 


8 
Curse God, and die. 
Old Testament: Job, ii, 9. (c. 350 B.c.) The 
Vulgate rendering of this phrase is “‘Benedic 
Deo et morere” (Bless God and die). 


Mark, where she stands! around her form I 
draw 

The awful circle of our solemn Church! 

Set but a foot within that holy ground, 

And on thy head—yea, though it wore a 
crown— 

I launch the curse of Rome! 

Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act iv, sc. 2, 1. 121. 

(1838) 


10 
As the bird by wandering, as the swallow by 
flying, so the curse causeless shall not come 
(Sicut avis ad alia transvolans, et passer quo 
libet vadens: sic maledictum frustra prolatum 
in quempiam superveniet.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 2. (c. 350 8. c.) 


11 
As he loveth cursing, so let it come to him. 
(Et dilexit maledictionem, et veniet ei.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cix, 17. (c. 250 B.C.) 
And ofte tyme swich cursinge wrongfully re- 
torneth agayn to him that curseth, as a brid that 
retorneth agayn to his owene nest. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Personnes 

Tale. Sec. 41. (c. 1386) 
For curses are like arrowes shot upright, 
Which falling down light on the shuter’s head. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), Arden of Feversham. Act 


CURSE 


iv, sc. 4, 1. 40. (1592) One of the apocryphal 
plays. 
Curse and be cursed! it is the fruit of cursing. 

FiLetrcHer, Bloody Brother. Act. iii, sc. 1.(1616) 

Curses prove choke-pears to those that plant 
them. 

Rosert Coprincton, Proverbs. (c. 1660) 
Choke-pear, literally, is a name given to 
harsh and unpalatable varieties of pear, 
figuratively to anything difficult or impos- 
sible to swallow. The French call it ‘“‘poire 
d’angoisse.” 

Curses are like young chickens; they always come 
home to roost. 

Rospert Soutmey, The Curse of Kehama: 
Motto. (1809) 

I have heard a good man say, that a curse 
was like a stone flung up to the heavens, and 
maist like to return on the head that sent it. 

Water Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 42. (1816) 

Curse away ! 
And let me tell thee, Beauseant, a wise proverb 
The Arabs have,—“Curses are like young 
chickens, 
And still come home to roost.” 

Lorp Lytton, The Lady of Lyons. Act v, sc. 
2. (1838) Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
124, quotes this as a Turkish proverb. 

Their injustice will return upon them. “Curses, 
like chickens, come home to roost.” 

SAMUEL SMILES, Duty, Ὁ. 89. (1880) The 
Italians say, “Le bestemmie fanno come 
le processioni, ritornano donde partirono” 
(Curses are like processions, they return 
whence they started). See also under REt- 
RIBUTION. 
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1 
The ill-grounded curse 15 a malignant lie. 
(Falsum maledictum malevolum mendacium 
est.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.216.(c.43 B.C.) 


2 
The curse of Cromwell go wi’ ye. 

Wa ter Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 
8. (1818) Also Rob Roy, ch. 34. 

The curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots 
stomach. 

Watrer Scotr, The Two Drovers. Ch. 2.(1827) 
Such is what the Irish common people still call 
the “Curse of Cromwell’; this is the summary 
of his work in that country. 

CarLYLeE, Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
Letter 85. (1845) It is interesting to note 
that at cards the nine of diamonds is called 
“the curse of Scotland,” probably because 
it resembles the armorial bearings of Dal- 
rymple, Lord Stair, who sanctioned the 
massacre of Glencoe in 1692. 


3 
Curses, not loud but deep. 
5 SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ν, 3, 27. (1606) 


Curced in kirc than sal thai be wid candil, 
boke, and bell. 

Unxxown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 17110. (c. 1300) 
A form of excommunication closed with the 
words, “Doe to the book, quench the candle, 
ring the bell,” 


CUSHION 


Thou shalt be cursed with booke and bell. 
Tomas Wricut, ed., Political Poems, i, 341. 
(ς. 1394) 
I shall curse you wyth book and belle and candell 
Sm THomas Ma tory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 
xxi, ch. 1. (1485) 
For as moch as Kyng Johan doth Holy Church 
so handle, 
Here I do curse hym wyth crosse, boke, bell and 
candle. 
Joun Bare, Kynge Johan, |. 1033. (c. 1548) 
We shalbe curst with bell, booke, and candle. 
Mar.oweE, Doctor Faustus, |. 886. (1792) 
The blind vicar would needs . . . curse me with 
bel, book and candle. 
Tuomas NasHE, Strange Newes. (1593) 
Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 3, 12. (1596) 
Hold thy hand, on pain of bell, book, and candle. 
Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth, i, 155. (1828) 


CUSHION 


5 
Thou leanest beside the cushing. 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles. 
(1576) Beside the mark, wide of the argu- 


ment. 
He raungeth abroad .. . altogether besides the 
cushian. 
JaMEs BELL, tr., Haddon against Osorius, 78. 
(1581) 


Thou art beside the cushion. 
RicHARD BERNARD, tr., Terence, p. 230. (1598) 
His rendering of erras. 
He is wide of the cushion. 
WILLIAM WaALkeR, /diomatologia Anglo-La- 
tina, p. 517. (1690) 


6 

I may set you besyde the cushyn yit. 

And make you wype your nose vpon your 
sleeue. 

JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
To depose or set aside; to turn out of a 
place or position. 

To put enimitie betweene the king and hir; and 
to set hir besides the cushion. 

ABRAHAM FLEMING, Continuation of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicle, iii, 1305/1. (1587) 

Sometimes putting them besides the cushion, and 
placing others in their roome. 

MILes SMITH, Sermons, Ὁ. 188. (c. 1620) 

He let fly at the Biscaine . . . and as we say in 
our poor English proverb, put him clean beside 
the cushion. 

EpmMunpD Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, p. 36. (1654) 


7 
His pregnant motives are at last prov’d noth- 


ing but . . . a Queen Maries Cushion. 
Joun Mrrton, Eikonoklastes, iii, 356. (1649) 
A proverbial phrase derived from the fact 
that Queen Mary Tudor is said to have 
used a cushion under her gown to simulate 
pregnancy. 
His Queen . . . was brought to bed of a cushion. 
Letter from the Pope, in Harletan Miscellany, 
i, 370. (1689) 
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His wife went forty weeks with a Cushion. 
Rev. SAMUEL JoHNSON, Notes upon the Pas- 
toral Letter of Bishop Burnet, i, 37. (1694) 


1 
And whan he weneth to syt, 
Yet may he mysse the quysshyon. 
Joun SKELTON, Colyn Cloute, }. 988. (c. 1525) 
Miss the mark. 
Yet hath he missed the kushen in many placis. 
GEORGE Jove, A pology to Tindale, p. 48. (1535) 
Thy Wits doe erre and misse the Cushion quite. 
MICHAEL Drayton, Eclogues, viii, 80. (1593) 
He hath missed the cushen and sitteth bare. 
SAMUEL Hieron, A Defence of the Ministers, 
ii, 157. (1608) 


- 


CUSTOM 
; See also Habit, Use 
Custom reconciles us to everything. 
EDMUND BurkE, On the Sublime and Beautti- 
ful. Pt. iv, sec. 18. (1756) 


3 
Custom doth make dotards of us all. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. tii, ch 
8. (1836) 

Custom makes monsters of us all. 

Nocaio Marsn, Death in Ecstasy, p. 234 (1941) 
4 
Different customs belong to different pursuits. 
(Disparis mores disparia studia sequuntur. ) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. xx, sec. 74. (44 B.C.) 
A similar Latin proverb is, “Quot regioncs, 
tot mores” (As many regions, so many cus- 
toms); and another, “Ubi homines sunt, 
modi sunt” (Where there are men, there 
are customs). 

Different ways for different occasions. (ἄλλος 
Bios, ἄλλη δίαιτα.) 

Ἐπ νὰ Adagia. (c. Α.Ὁ. 130) A Greek prov- 
erb. 

Efen-fela bega, theoda and theawa [An equal 
number both of countries and customs]. 

Grein, ed.. Anglo-Saxon Gnomic Verses, | 17. 
(c. 1100) 

Ase (οἷα thedes, ase fele thewes [So many coun- 
tries, so many customs]. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1300) 
Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 109. 

In sondry londes, sondry ben usages. 

CuHavcer, Trotlus and Criseyde Bk. ii, 1. 28. 
(c. 1374) 

So many lands, so many fashions. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN,Al phonsus,Act iii.sc.1.(1634) 
So many countreys, so many customes. (Tant de 
gens tant de guises.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1670) An- 
other form of the French proverb is, “En 
tant de pays tant de guises.” The Spanish 
form is, “En cada tierra su uso” (In every 
country its own custom); the German, “So 
mancher Mensch, so manche Sitte”’: the 
Italian, “Tanti paesi, tante usanze.” 

DIFFERENT TIMES, DIFFERENT MANNERS, See under 
MANNERS. 
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5 

A bad custom is like a good cake, better 

broken than kept. 

RANDLE CortcraveE, Dictionary: Gasteau. (1611) 
The proverb which Cotgrave is translating 
is usually given in French as “Gateau et 
mauvaise coutume se doivent rompre” (A 
cake and a bad custom ought to be broken). 

A cask and an ill custom must be broken. 
Georce HeErBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 28. 

(1640) “Cask,” perhaps a misprint for “cake.” 

Cut off the leg of an ill custom. 

James HowELt, Proverbs: Spanish-English, Ὁ. 
8. (1659) 

Bad customs are better broken than kept up. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 832. (1732) 

The law proverb is, “Malus usus est abolen- 
dus.” 

Break the legs of an evil custom. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, ἢ. 333 
(1855) But in Spain they say, “Mudar 
costumbre a par de muerte” (To change 
a custom is as bad as death). 


6 
The favorite phrase of the English law is, “ἃ 
custom whereof the memory of man runneth 
not back to the contrary.” 

ΒΕ. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 6. (1856) 


7 
A good custom is surer than law. (τρόπος γε 
χρηστὸς ἀσφαλέστερος νόμου.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Pirithoiis. Frag. (c. 420 Β. 6.) There 
are a number of Latin variants, ‘““Consuetudo 
est altera lex” (Custom is another law); 
‘“‘Mos regit legem” (Custom rules the law) , 
“Mos pro lege” (Custom in place of law) ; 
“Vetustas pro lege semper habetur” (Ancient 
custom has the force of law); ‘“Consuetudo 
pro lege servatur” (Custom may serve in 
place of law) ; “Consuetudo est optima legum 
interpres” (Custom is the best interpreter of 
law). 

Laws are slaves of custom. (Leges mori serviunt.) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 1043. (c. 194 B.C.) 

With customs we live well, but laws undo us. 

Georce Hersert. Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

Custom, that unwritten law. 
By which the people keep even kings in awe. 
W. Davenant, Circe. Act ii, sc. 3. (ce. 1660) 
Custom has the force of law. (Costumbre haze 
ley.) 

Rosert BLanpD, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 236. (1814) 

A Spanish proverb. 
Society has only one law, and that is custom. 

P. G. Hamerton, The Intellectual Life. Pt. vi, 

let. 1. (1873) 


Custom in the end becomes men’s nature. 

(ταύτην ἀνθρώποισι τελευτῶσαν φύσιν εἶναι.) 
Evenus, Epigram (c. 540 8.c.) Quoted by 

ARISTOTLE, Vicomachean Ethics, vii, 10, 4 

An ancient custom obtains the force of nature 

(Vetus consuetudo naturae vim obtinet.) 
Cicero, De Inventione. (c. 80 B.C.) 

Custom produces a kind of second nature. (Con- 

suetudine quasi alteram quandam naturam effici.) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk v. ch. 25. (c. 45 B.c.) 
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Custom is stronger than nature. (Consuetudo 
natura potentior est.) 

Quintus Curtrus Rurus, De Rebus Alexandri 
Magni. Bk. v, sec. 5, 1. 21. (ε. A.D. 50) 
Custom is another nature. (Consuetudo est altera 

natura.) 

Garren, De Tuenda Valetudine. Ch. 1. (c. Α.Ὁ. 
180) Prurance, in his essay On Keeping 
Well, 123C, emphasizes the importance of 
customs or fixed habits, to the preservation 
of health and it was from this source perhaps 
that Galen derived his epigram, which was 
afterwards quoted by St. Augustine. 

For as Ypocras sayth, “costome is the seconde 
nature or kynde.” 

Jamzs Yonoez, tr., The Gouvernaunce of 

_ Prynces, Ὁ. 238. (1422) 

_Custome is like unto another nature. 

WriuaM Buren, The Government of Health, 
fo. 98. (1558) 

Custom is a second nature, and no less power- 
ful. (L’accoustumance est une seconde nature, et 
non moins puissante.) 

MOonrtTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1595) 

Custom is a second nature. 
Jou Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 84. (1670) 
Apoison, The Spectator. No. 447. (1712) etc. 

Custom is a fifth nature. 

Burcxwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 133. (1817) 
Habit has become a second nature. 

Watrer Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 10. (1817) 
Custom in becomes nature in old age. 

H.G. Bose Hondbcok of Proverbs,p.341.(1855) 
Habit and use, as we read, are second nature. 

Mrs. Henny Woon, Treviyn Hold. Ch. 24. 
(1864). “Habit is ten times nature” is at- 
tributed to the Duke of Wellington. 


1 
Il] Customs and bad Advice are seldom for- 
gotten. 

Franx in, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1742 


2 
Custom is generally too hard for Conscience. 
Custom is the Guide of the Ignorant. 
Custom without Reason, is but an ancient 
Error. 
Furizer, Gnomologia. Nos. Poa el la (1732) 
Old oo without Truth, is but an old Error. 
 Cnoualee . No. 3710. 

Pio in Us Use, and ever after a δον 

Tuomas Furiza, Gnomologia. No. 3733. 


This your rule is rather praysed than prac- 
; pra 


Srzrawo Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. Iii, 
p. 24. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
It is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
, δ ΛΈ ΡΡΈΛΕΕ, Hamlet, i, 4, 15. (1601) 


As the εἰ δον 1 (Ut mos est.) 
Juvewar, Sotives. Sat. vi, 1. 392. (c. 4.0. nue) 
Suaxesprars, Romeo ond Juliet, iv, 5, 80. 


Nature runs back to its customs. (ad mores 
natura recurrit.) 
JUVENAL, Satives. Sat. xiii, 1. 239. (ς. Δ. Ὁ, 120) 


CUSTOM 


6 
Last night I thought over a thousand plans, 
but in the morning I went my old way. 
Artuur E. Moute, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
(Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 330.) 


Custom, lord of all mortals and immortals. 
(ropes ὁ πάντων βασιλεὺς θνατῶν re καὶ ἀθανάτων.) 
Pinpar, Fragments. Frag. 169, Bergk. (¢. 475 
B.c.) A fragment from an unknown poem, 
quoted by Prato, Gorgias, 484B, and by 
Heroporus, iii, 38. 
Great is the force of custom. (Consuetudinis 
magna vis est.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. ii, 

sec. 17. (45 B.C.) Quoted by Monralcne, 
i, 22. (1580) Puiny THE Youncer, Letters, 
i, 20, has “Usus magister egregius,” which 
may be rendered “Custom, superlative mas- 
ter,” but usus is usually translated “experi- 
ence,” and these quotations will be found 
under that head. 

There is nothing greater than custom. (Nil ad- 

suetudine maius.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 345. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Custom is stronger than all things and mas- 
ter of everything else. (πάντων ἐπικρατεῖ καὶ 
ἰσχυρότερόν ἐστιν.) 

PLutarcy, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 515A. 

(c. A.D. 95) 
Custom governs all things. 

SatoMon Ipn Gasol, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 480. (c. 1050) 
Custom is a strong thing. (Fort chose est d’accou- 

tumance.) 

Monraicion, Recueil des Fabliaux: De L’Ave- 

ine pour Morel, 1. 217. (c. 1250) 
Pindar, as I have heard say, called custom the 
Queen and Empress of the world. (Pindarus, ἃ 
ce qu’on m’a dict, l’appelle “la royne et emperiere 
du monde.”) 

Monratone, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 22. (1580) 
The command of custom is great. 
᾿ Georce Hensert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


The customs of today are different. (Alii nunc 
sunt mores.) 
Piavurus, Bacchides, |. 437. (c. 190 B.c.) 


9 
We are more sensible of what is done against 
custom than against Nature. 
PLutarcyH, Of Eating of Fles.Ch.1.(c.a. Ὁ. 60) 
Custome is harder to breke than nature. 
Earxt Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 111. (1477) Quoting Pythag- 
oras. 


10 
Custom, the world’s great idol. 

JoHN Pomyrrget, Reason, 1. 99. (c. 1700) 
Custom is the Plague of wise Men, abe the Idol 
of Fools. 

gy poms Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1224.(1732) 


Most tyrannous Is the authority of custom. 
(Gravissimum est imperium consuetudinis. ) 
Pustirivs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 236. (c. 43 
B.C.) More briefly, “Usus est tyrannus” 
(Custom is a tyrant). 
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Custome is a great Tyrant. 
STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 62. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Conform to tyrant custom. 
JosHua SyLvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Week ii, day 3. (1591) 
The tyrant custom. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 230. (1605) 
When tyrant Custom had not shackled man. 
James TuHomson, The Seasons: Autumn, 1. 
222. (1730) 


1 

Choose what is best; custom will make it 
agreeable and easy. (Optimum elige; suave et 
facile illud faciet consuetudo. ) 

PYTHAGORAS. (c. 525 B.C.) Stospagus, Ethical 

Sentences. Latinized by Bacon. - 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery 
That aptly is put on. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 161. (1600) 
Hamlet: Has this fellow no feeling of his busi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-making ? 

Horatio: Custom hath made it in him a property 
of easiness. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 75. (1600) 

There is nothing so hard, but custom makes it 
easic. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Epistles, 

10. (c. 1680) 

Custom ... makes every thing familiar. 

THomas Baker, Tunbridge Walks, ii. (1703) 
Custom makes all Things easy. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1225.(1732) 

Jean INcELOw, Dreams that Came True. Ch. 

7. (1867) 


‘Twas then the custom of the country. 
(Comme lors estoit la coustume du pays.) 
RAnELalis, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 52. (1548) 
The custom of the country. (L’vsage du pays.) 
Rapeiais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 16. (1552) 
Wee must have regarde for the Custome of the 
Countrie. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
p. 190. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The Custom of the Country. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Title of play. (c. 
1613) 


A deep meaning often lies in old customs. 
(Ein tiefer Sinn wohnt in den alten Brauchen. ) 
ScHILLER, Marie Stuart. Act i, sc. 7. 1. 131. 
(1800) The French say, “Les vielles coutumes 
sont les bonnes coutumes” (The old customs 

are good customs), and “Une fois n’est pas 
coutume” (Once does not make a custom). 
The Germans say, ‘“Einmal ist keinmal” 


j (One time is no time). 


Nice customs curtsey to great kings. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 293. (1599) 


δ 

Custom kills with feeble dint, 

More by use than strength prevailing. 
Rosert Soutuwett, Loss in Delay. (c. 1595) 


6 
All men are partially buried in the grave of 
custom, and of some we see only the crown 
of the head above ground. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 
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Queer customers, these monks. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) 
Rather a tough customer. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 1. ( 1841) 
John was a pretty hard customer. 

P. T. Barnum, Life, Ὁ. 14. (1855) 
A bull elk is an awkward customer. 

H. W. WHEELWRIGHT, Spring and Summer in 

Lapland, p. 185. (1863) 

You are a funny customer. 

CarRL SANDBURG, Cornhuskers, Ὁ. 89. (1918) 


8 
As thou meetest with ugly customers o’ the 
road. 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 28. (1818) 
You will find him, my young sir, an Ugly Cus- 
tomer. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 43. (1844) 

It was evident that he was a very ugly customer. 

EpMunNpD Yates, Recollections, ii, 207. (1884) 


9 
In all minor discussions between Statler em- 
ployes and Statler guests, the employé is dead 
wrong. 

ὁ ὦ Sa Statler Hotel Service Code. 

1921 

The customer is always right. 

Davip Donce, Death and Taxes, ἡ. 17. (1941) 
The customer’s always right if he pays for it. 

STEPHEN AcRE,The Yellow Overcoat,p.56.(1942) 
The customer is always right in these resort 
towns. 

CHRISTOPHER HALE, Murder in Tow,p.22.(1943) 


CUT 
10 


Cut, or give me the Bill. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1228.(1732) 
Cutting out well, is better than sewing up well. 
THOMAS FULLER. Gnomologia. No. 1230. 


11 
It'll all be cut and dried. 
C. W. Grarron, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 
Rope, p. 147. (1943) 


Hauing the winde fauourable, [he] made a 
short cut. 
RoBeRT GREENE, Menaphon, Ὁ. 70. (1589) 
He .. . leades them the nearest cut to Jericho. 
BisHop JoserH HAL, Recollection of Treatises, 
1115. (1614) 
The way is not always by the shortest cut. 
WILLIAM Burton, A Commentary on Antoni- 
mus His Itinerary, Ὁ. 114. (1658) The Latin 
proverb is, “Compendia dispendia” (A short 
cut is a loss of time). See also under ΘΉΟΕΤ. 
There is a near cut to heaven from every place. 
Ainsworth, Latin Dictionary: Anaxagoras. 
(1783) 
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There are no short cuts in Nature. 
G.D.CaMPBELL,The Reign of Law.Ch.7.(1866) 

1 

Here is a boy that loves to . . . “cut behind” 

anything on runners. 

O. W. Hotes, The Professor at the Break fast- 
Table. Ch. 8. (1860) To hang on behind. 


2 
Now cut out this nonsense. 

Rosert A. Wason, Happy Hawkins, p. 198. 

(1909) 

You've got to cut ’em out. 

O. Henry, Rolling Stones, Ὁ. 193. (1911) 
“Oh, cut it out!” cried Edward. 

Upton Sinciam, King Coal, p. 320. (1917) 
You better cut it out. 

Srnctair Lewis, Main Sirect, Ὁ. 395. (1920) 


3 
You cut such high shines, that I thought I’d 
like to back you out. 

A. B. Loncstreet, Georgia Scenes, Ὁ. 27.(1835) 
He vas cutting up all kinds of extra shines. 

D. Corcoran, Pickings, p. 28. (1846) 

[They] let their members cut up all sorts. 

Mary J. Hormes, Meadow-Brook.Ch.5.(1857) 
I believe I never did cut up so bad any one 
week as I did that week. 

BEECHER, Notes from Plymouth Pulpit. (1859) 
She had been cutting up one of the greatest 
pranks you ever heard of. 

P. T. Barnum, Struggles and Triumphs, Ὁ. 

598. (1869) 
No business to have married her to her great- 
grandfather if they didn’t want her to cut up. 

PHILANDER DEMING, Adirondack Stories, p. 44. 

(1880) 


4 
Why shud a Souldier . . . Be cut thus by a 
Courtier? 
SAMUEL Rowley, The Noble Souldier. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1634) 
He had cut me ever since my marriage. 
Jane AuSTEN, Sense and Sensibility. Ch. 44. 
(1796) 
That look which London calls a cut, 
Our Traveller on his cousin put. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ed., Anniversary: The 
Travelled Monkey. (1829) 

We met and gave each other the cut direct. 
TrHacxeray, Book of Snobs. Ch. 2. (1848) 
The Cut, the last resource of sullenness and shy- 
ness, is, I believe, a strictly English institution. 
Cuartes Menivare, The Conversion of the 

Roman Empire. Vol. v, ch. 44, p. 268. (1862) 


δ 
Robertson is rather a cut abune me. 
Scorr, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 16,(1818) 
She was... a cut above the housekeeper. 
Marryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 1. (1842) 


6 
Those Book-Sellers Apprentices . . . which 
are to be cut of the simples. 
Srapson, ed., Documents of St. Paul’s, ἡ. 148. 
(1650) A play upon words, “simples” being 
medicinal herbs. 
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He must be cut of the simples. Care must be 
taken to cure him of his folly. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 

sig. L2. (1690) 
You should be cut for the simples. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“Wants cutting for the simples,” . . . applied to 
one who has been guilty of some foolish act. 

WiitmaM Carr, The Dialect of Craven. (1828) 


7 
Their likeability ... depends something 
upon the cut of their jib. 
SouTHey,Life and Correspondence,v,144.(1823) 
I see you’re a sailor by the cut of your jib. 
Marryvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 2. (1833) 
I like the cut of your jib less than ever. 
RoBert BUCHANAN, God and Maan, ii, 3. (1881) 


8 
How he was a strutting up the side-walk— 
didn’t he cut a swath! 

Ann S. Strepuens, High Life in New York, i, 

136. (1843) 
The old chap that has been cutting such a swarth. 

Sot. ΘΜΊΤΗ, Theatre Apprenticeship, Ὁ. 176. 

(1845) 
The Miss A—s cut a tall swathe. .. . Their re- 
lations in England are some punkins too. 

T. C. Hatipurton (Sam Strick), Nature and 

Human Nature. (1855) 
You folks been cuttin’ a pretty wide swath here 
in New York. 

H. L. Witson, The Spenders, Ὁ. 348. (1902) 

9 
I vow, ’tis a noble sirloin—Ay; here's cut 
and come again. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Give me a slice of good English sirloin; cut and 
come again. 

Garrick, The Irish Widow. Act i, sc. 1. (1772) 
A ham ... is a cut-and-come-again dish, ready 
at hand. 

WittiaM Hone, Every-day Book, ii, 54. (1827) 
Always happy to see a friend in our plain way— 
pale sherry, old port, and cut and come again. 

eras as The Great Hoggarty Diamond. 

. 4. 
{His money] being all in the funds . . 
him to “cut and come again.” 

R.S. Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Ch. 

5. (1853) 
TAG, RAG, CUT AND LONG TAIL, see TAG. 
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10 
The royal cynic. (βασιλικὸν κύνα.) 
Diocengs, of Aristippus (c. 350 B.c.), because 
of his attendance upon Dionysius, a snecring 
hrase which Rogers (Loeb) translates, “The 
g’s poodle,” since κύων means dog as well 
as cynic, and indicates how the Cynics de- 
lighted in snarling and biting. See Drocenes 
LAERTIUS, Aristippus. Bk. ii, sec. 66. 


. enables 


11 
Cynics are only happy in making the world 
as barren to others as they have made it for 
themselves. 

Georor, Merepitn, The Egoist. Ch. 7. (1879) 


DAGGER 


Cynicism is intellectual dandyism without the 
coxcomb’s feathers. 
Grorce MerepitH, The Egoist. Ch. 7. 


I hate cynicism a great deal worse than I do 
the devil; unless, perhaps, the two were the 
same thing? 
Rosert Louis Stevenson, An Inland Voyage. 
Ch. 5. (1878) 


2 
What is a cynicP—A person who knows the 


DAGGER 


3 
Looking daggers. (τυρρίχην βλέπων.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, }. 1169. (414 B.c.) 
Literally a “war-dance look” or “the look of 
a dancer of the sword dance.” 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 414. (1600) 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 146 (1605) 
Thine eyes shoot daggers at that man. 
MASSINGER AND DEKKER, The Virgin Martir. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1622) 
This was to me daggers. 
STEELE, The Lying Lover. Act ii. (1704) 
Every word she spoke was a dagger in her heart. 
Mrs. Harvey, The Mourtray Family, iii, 240. 
(1800) 
Nor shall it be your excuse, that, murderer as you 
are, you have spoken daggers, but used none. 
SnELrey, Adonais: Preface. (1821) 
[He] looked daggers at me. 
Marryvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 52. (1833) 
A glance . . . which was meant to speak daggers. 
W.H. Ainswortn,Jack Sheppard.Ch. 4. (1839) 
It is a very true and expressive phrase, “He 
looked daggers at me,” for the first pattern and 
prototype of all daggers must have been a glance 
of the eye. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 


4 
What a dagger of lead! (Ὁ plumbeum pu- 
gionem! ) 

Cicero, De Fintbus. Bk. iv, ch. xviii, sec. 48. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 

A wooden dagger in a painted sheath. 

Jonn CrarKkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 6. (1639) 
I'll not wear the wooden dagger. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 198. (1679) 


He beareth a dagger in his sleue, trust mee, 
To kyll all that he meeteth prouder than hee. 
Joun Hrywoon, Proverds. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
It be ill plaiyng with short daggers. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12 


6 
We neuer mete togyther, but we be at daggers 


drawynge. 
Jenan Parsorave, Acolastus, sig. ΕἸ. (1540) 
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price of everything and the value of nothing. 
Oscar Wiivz, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii. 
(1892) In The Picture of Dorian Gray, cl. 
4. (1891), Wilde had written, “Nowadays 
people know the price of everything and 
the value of nothing.” 
Cynic. A blackguard whose faulty vision sces 
things as they are, not as they ought to be. 
AmBROSE Bierce, The Devil’s Dictionary. 
(1906) Another definition is, “A cynic is one 
who is married to his first love.” 


Among themselues [they] are wont to bee at 
daggers drawing. 
NICHOLAS GRIMALDE, tr., Cicero’s Offices, fo. 
12a. (1553) 
From spightfull words they fell to daggers draw- 
ing. 
Sir Joon Harincron, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 
91. (1618) 
Upon this point they were at Daggers-drawn 
Str RocGer L’Estrance, tr., The Visions of 
Quevedo Villegas, p. 214. (1668) 
Have always been at daggers-drawing. 
And one another clapper-clawing. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto ii. I. 
79. (1678) 
A quarrel in a tavern, where all were at daggers- 
drawing. 

Swirt, Drapier’s Letters. No. 7. (c. 1730) 
Lady Delacour and she are at daggers-drawing. 
Maria Epcewortyu, Belinda. Ch. 16. (1801) 
The old man and I will remain at daggers-drawn 

to the end of our lives. 
Dicxens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 7. (1840) 
We should be at daggers drawn. 
Mrs. Henry Woon, Life’s Secret. Pt. i, ch. 
2. (1867) 


To take a dagger and drown one’s self. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 238. (1678) 


DAINTY 


8 
Too much plenty makes mouth dainty. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 


9 
Dainty, they say, maketh derth. 
EpMuUND SPENSER, The Faerte Queene. Bk. i, 
canto ii, 1. 248. (1590) 


10 
Who dainties loue, a begger shall proue. 
THomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbaendrie (1878), Ὁ. 72. (1573) 
Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1749. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA 


11 
The congregation was gathered together as 
one man, from Dan even to Beer-sheba. (De 
Dan, usque Bersabee.) 

Old Testament: Judges, xx, 1. (c. 700 B.C.) 
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From north to south. Dan was the most 
northerly, Beersheba the most southerly city 
of the Holy Land. The phrase is repeated 
in 4 Samuel, iii, 20, and in 11] Samuel, iii, 10. 
The English equivalent is “From John o’ 
Groat’s to Land’s End”; the American, 
“From Maine to California.” 
You had been with her from Dan to Beersheba. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I pity the man who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and cry, “ ’Tis all barren!” 
STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: Calais. (1768) 
I had been travelling from Dan to Beersheba. 
Rosert SouTHEyY, Letter, 8 Sept., 1811. 
We have a journey to perform from Dan to 
Beersheba. 
SoutHey, The Doctor. Interch. 1. (1812) 
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1 
With gentle tread, trip ye light steps. (Modico 
gradu, iacite nisus levis.) 
Accius, Bacckae. Frag. 209, Loeb. (c. 140 5. Cc.) 
Come, and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastick toe. 
Mitton, L’Auegro, 1. 33. (1632) 
Tripping the light fantastic 
On the sidewalks of New York. 
JAMES BuakeE, The Sidewalks of New York. 
(1894 


2 
He dances like an angel. 
. JoserpH Appison, The Spectator.No.475.(1712) 


Since you piped during the summer, now dance 
during the winter. (ἀλλ᾽, εἰ θέρους ὥραις ηὔλεις, 
χειμῶνος ὀρχοῦ.) 

Agsop, Fables: The Cicala and the Ants. (ς. 
570 B.c.) In the winter the ants had an 
abundance of food which they had stored up 
during the summer, but the cicala, or tree- 
cricket (usually translated into English as 
“grasshopper’”’), had none, and was forced 
to beg of the ants. “But why didn’t you 
store up food during the summer?” they 
asked. “I was too busy,” answered the 
cricket; “I was piping musically all day 
long.” “Well,” retorted the ants, “if you 
piped during the summer, now dance dur- 
ing the winter.” A derivative is “They who 
dance must pay the piper.” The Greek prov- 
erb is, “The cicala’s way” (τέττιγος rpdwos), 
a synonym for improvidence. 

You sang! ah, well! now you can dance. (Vous 
chantiez! .. . Eh bien! dansez maintenant.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Cigale et la Fourmi. 
Bk. i, fab. 1. (1668) La Fontaine’s render- 
ing of Aesop’s fable, which was used also 
by Phaedrus and the story-tellers of the 
Middle Ages. Its morality has often been 
criticized, but, as one of La Fontaine’s edi- 
tors, M. Molland, points out, the ant is not 
presented as a model to be followed in every 
way. She is industrious and economical, but 
she is not charitable. La Noble, to explain 
the hard-heartedness of the ant, relates how 
the grasshopper, during the summer, mocked 
ber for working so hard; Sadi, in his fable 
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of The Nightingale and Ant, has the ant, 
instead of refusing help, say only, “You 
should have reflected, young idiot, that sum- 
mer is followed by autumn.” But La Fon- 
taine’s ant, with its thin lips and hard fea- 
tures, cares nothing for another’s suffering, 
and answers the plea of the starving grass- 
hopper with a bitter pleasantry. As M. Mol- 
land remarks, the other fabulists are more 
humane, but La Fontaine is undoubtedly the 
truer artist. Admirers of Walt Disney will 
remember that in his rendering of the fable, 
he has the ants finally take the grasshopper 
in and put his feet in a mustard bath—the 
traditional movie happy ending. 

They must hunger in frost that will not work 

in heat. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 333. 
(1605) 

Do not sing and dance away either the Spring, 
or the Summer of your Lives, like the lazy Grass- 
hopper. 

OswaLp Dy KEs,Englisk Proverbs, p. 190.(1709) 
He who crosses his arms in summer will clack 
his teeth in winter. (Qui se croise les bras un 
été, claquera des dents en hiver.) 

CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 405. (1856) 
4 
The better dancer the worse man. 

Bacon, A pothegms. No. 266. (1625) “Diogenes 
said of a young man that danced daintily, 
and was much commended, ‘The better the 
worse.’ ᾿ 

She could dance more skillfully than an honest 
woman need. (Saltare elegantius, quam necesse 
est probae.) 

Sat.Lust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 25, sec. 2. (c. 
41 B.c.) Of Sempronia, one of Catiline’s 
supporters. 

I think of lovers as Diogenes did of dancers, who, 
being asked how he liked them, answered, The 
better the worse. 

ROBERT GREENE, Mirrour of Modestie. (1584) 
Good Dancers have mostly better Heels than 
Heads. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1709.(1732) 
The greater the fool, the better the dancer. 

THEODORE Epwarp Hoox, Epigram. (c. 1835) 
See BarnaM, Life and Reminiscences, p. 91. 


5 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfin’d; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet. 

: Byron, Childe Harold. Canto. iii, st. 22. (1812) 


Daunceth he mury that is mirtheles? 
CHAUCER (?), The Parlement of Foules, 1. 592. 
(c. 1382) 
All bee not mery that men see daunce. 
LypcatTe, Daunce of Machabree, |. 392.(c.1425) 
Every one is not merry that dances. (Chacun 
n’est pas aise que danse.) 
RANDLE CorTcrRAvE, Dictionary: Aise. (1611) 
All are not merry that dance lightly. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 809. (1640) 
I never saw such sad faces or such gay behinds. 
MarsHat Foca, after his first visit to the 
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Follies. (1919) See EaAstMAN, Enjoyment of 
Laughter. 
Did you ever hear of the old Frenchman who 
gave modern dancing the once-over and said he’d 
never seen such sad faces and such gay behinds? 
H.C.Battey, Nobody’s Vineyard, Ὁ. 34. (1942) 


1 
When you goe to dance, take heed whom you 
take by the hand. 

JoHN CLarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 24. (1639) 
The next time you dance, know whom you take 
by the hand. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p, 320. (1721) 
When thou dancest, take heed, whom thou takest 
by the Hand. 

ὸ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5614.(1732) 


Bounce cries the Port-hole, out they fly 
And make the world dance Barnaby. 
Cuarces Cotton, Scarronides. Bk. i, 1. 189. 
(1664) “To dance Barnaby” is to dance to a 
quick movement, to move quickly. 
Widow, here is music; send for a parson, and 
we will dance Barnaby. 
Sir GEORGE ETHEREDGE, The Comical Revenge. 
Act v, sc. 2. (1664) 
Speak, and we'll let your thunder fly, 
And make the world dance Barnaby. 
; The Roxburghe Ballads, viii, 270. (1727) 


To dance out of time. (Extra chorum saltare. ) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, vi, 67. (1523) A thing 
out of place, or out of turn. 


4 
‘Twas surely the Devil, that taught Women 
to dance, and Asses to bray. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §319.(1732) 


5 
If he can wel foote and daunce, 
It may him greetly do avaunce. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) CHAUCER (?), tr., 1. 2323. (c. 1365) 
To sing well and dance well are accomplish- 
ments which advance one very little in the world. 
(Qui bien chante et bien danse, fait un métier qui 
peu avance.) 
J.-J. Rousseau, Confessions. Bk. v, par. 20. 
(a. 1778) Quoted as a “proverbe de prov- 
ince.” 


She knew al the olde daunce. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 4300. (c. 1365) 
She coude of that art the olde daunce. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 478. 
(c. 1386) 
And knowen wel y-nough the olde daunce. 
; Craucer, The Phisictens Tale, 1. 79. 


Nimble of foot, peerless at beating the floor 
in the dance. (ὀρχησταί re, χοροιτυπίῃσιν 
ἄριστοι.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 261. (c. 850 B.c.) 
A resounding thud of feet rose up. (νοῦθος δὲ 
ποδῶν ὑπόδουπος ὀρώρει.) 
Hesion, Third Catalogue of Women. No. 35. 
(c. ΠΝ B.C.) Heronian. On Peculiar Diction, 
Ὁ. 42. 
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Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4,35. (1595) 


8 
They smote the dancing floor with their feet. 
And Odysseus gazed at the twinklings of their 
feet and marvelled in spirit. (μαρμαρυγὰς 
ποδών.ν) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 265. (c. 850 B.C.) 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

THomas Gray, Progress of Poesy. 1. 34. (1754) 
Muse of the many-twinkling feet. 

Lorp Byron, Waltz, }. 1. (1813) 


9 
Our dancers ennoble what is coarse, but they 
degrade what is heroic. (Nos danseurs enno- 
blissent ce qui est grossier; mais ils dégradent 
ce qui est héroique.) 

JosEPH JouBERT, Pensées. No. 283. (1810) 


10 
You will neither dance, nor hold the candle. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 367. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6013. (1732) 


11 

The Congress does not march, but it dances. 

(Le Congrés ne marche pas, mais il danse.) 

PRINCE DE LIGNE, referring to the Congress of 

Vienna, assembled in 1814, after Napoleon’s 
exile to Elba. There is an untranslatable pun, 
for marcher means not only to walk or 
march, but to progress, and its sting lay in 
its truth. The Edinburgh Review, July, 1890, 
p. 244, commented, “One of the Prince de 
Ligne’s epigrams that will live forever.” 


12 
I go so bare dawnsyng naked in a net. 

Sm THomas More, The Confutacyon of Tyn- 
dale. Sec. 127. (1532) 

Now you have gotten a fine net to dance naked 
in, that no ignorant blind buzzard can see you. 

WILLIAM FULKE, A Defense of the True Trans- 
lations of the Scriptures. Ch. 6. (1583) 

At last being Venus schollar, and therefore dar- 
ing with hir to dance in a net. 

RoBEeRT GREENE, Works (Grosart), vi, 181. 
(1587) The reference is, of course, to the 
net which Vulcan cast over Venus and Mars 
when he caught them in bed together. 

Think not you dance in nets. 

Georce CnapMan, All Fooles. Act ii. (1605) 
Think not you are undetected. 

You dance in a nett, and you think no body sees 
you. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 

a canst not dance in a net, and they not see 
thee. 

Water Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 4. (1821) 


13 

Through dancing many maidens have been 
unmaidened, whereby I may say it is the store- 
house and nursery of bastardy. 

Jonn NortHsroore, Against Dicing. (1577) 
Refraine from dauncing which was the meanes 
that lost John Baptists heade. 

Jounn Lyty, Euphwes (Arber), p. 152. (1579) 
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1 
To dance in the dark. (ἐν τῷ σκότῳ ορχεῖσθαι.) 
Puato, The Republic. Bk. viii. (c. 375 8.6.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 40, with 
the Latin, “In tenebris saltare.’ An old 
proverb, also quoted by Lucian, “Let us 
: dance, as they say, in the dark.” 
Those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 
Pore, Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 163. (1709) 
Also Imitations of Horace: Epistles, ii, 2, 178. 


3 
They love dancing well, that dance among 
thorns. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1670) 
They love dancing well, that dance barefoot 
upon Thorns. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4966.(1732) 


4 
He’s able to lead her a coranto. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 
3, 49. (1602) 
That’s the dance her husband means to lead her. 
Tuomas Heywoop, A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, sig. A3. (1607) 
You know ... what a dance she has led me. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 89. (1711) 


5 
You and 1 are past our dancing days. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 5, 33.(1592) 
My dancing days are done. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 
Act v, sc. 3. (1610) 
My dancing days are past. 
MASSINGER, The Picture. Act ii, sc. 2. (1629) 
His dancing dayes are never done. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Enigmaticall Characters, 
p. 60. (1658) 
Your dancing and your vaulting days are done. 
Sir SAMUEL TUKE, tr., The Adventures of Five 
Flours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
When a beauteous Nymph decays 
We say, she’s past her Dancing Days. 
Swirt, Stella’s Birthday, |. 1. (1724) 
I doubt her dancing days are over. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1728) 
My dancing days are over. 
Jane Austen, Emma. Ch. 38. (1816) Bowers, 
Fear and Miss Betony, p. 246. (1942) 


6 
You are walking upon the slippery verge. 
(ἐπείπερ ἐπ᾿ ἔσχατα Balves.) 

ΘΟΡΉΟΘΟΙΣΒ, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, |. 217. (ς. 
408 B.C.) 

You are tripping along over fires hidden beneath 
treacherous ashes. (Tractas et incendis per ignes 
| suppositos cineri doloso.) 

Horace, Odes, Bk. ii, ode 1, 1. 7. (23 B.C.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, x, 94, cites the prov- 
erb, “Per ignem incendis” (You are tread- 
ing on hot ashes), meaning “You are en- 
gaged in a dangerous business, so take care 
you do not burn yourself.” Dr. Johnson 
uses the phrase at the beginning of his 
Lives of the Poets, who were his con- 
temporaries, or nearly so. Conversely there 
is a proverb, “Non incendis per ignem’” (You 
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are not walking over hot ashes), used to 

persons walking with unnecessary haste. 
Dancing on the edge of the pit. (τὴν περὶ τὸ 
φρέαρ ὄρχησιν ἀτεχνῶς ὀρχούμενοι.) 

PLutarcu, Moralia: How to Tell a Flatterer, 
68B. (c. A.D. 95) Quoted as a proverb. 

We are dancing on a volcano. (Nous dansons sur 
un volcan.) 

M. ie ΟΟΜΤΕ DE SALVANDY, at a féte given to 
the King of Naples just before the revolution 
of 1830, with a side glance at Vesuvius, which 
was also active. 

Young man, you are standing on the brink of 
an abscess. 

ANDREW FREEDMAN, owner of the New York 
baseball team, the “Giants,” in 1898, to 
Charles Dryden, a sports writer who had 
criticized his management of the team. See 
STANLEY WALKER, City Editor, p. 118. 


7 
I must dance barefoot on her wedding day. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
33. (1594) Said of an elder sister when a 
younger one was married before her. See 
also under Ape: Leap APES IN HELL. 
The eldest daughter was much disappointed that 
she dance barefoot. and desired her father to 
find out a match for her. 
Mrs. Mary Deraney, Life and Correspond- 
ence, ii, 188. (1742) 


8 
And syr ye must daunce attendance, 
. . . for my Lords Grace 
Hath now no time nor space, 
To speke with you as yet. 
Joun SKELTON, Why Come Ve Not to Court? 
1. 626. (1522) 
Last time I danc’d attendance on his will 
Till Paris was besieg'd, famish’d, and lost. 

SHAKESPEARE, {|| Henry VI, i, 3, 174. (1590) 
Welcome, my lord. I dance attendance here. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I[11, iii, 7, 56. (1592) 
Going one morning to speak with the Duke, and 
having danc’d attendance a long time. 

James Hower, Letters. Bk. i, sec. 3. No. 13. 

(1622) 
The man hath danced attendance for about a 
month. 

FIELDING, Jose ph Andrews. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1742) 
The young men... were dancing attendance 
upon creatures more capricious. 

E. V. Lucas, Advisory Ben. Sec. 6, p. 24. (1923) 


9 
Did ever one yet dance the Tyburn Jigg 
With a free Air, or a well-pawder'd Wigg? 
Sir JOHN Vansrucu, The Relapse: Epilogue. 
(1697) 
It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair: 
To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 
Is delicate and rare: 
But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! 
Oscar Wipe, The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
(1898) 
TO DANCE UPON NOTHING, see under HANGING. 
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1 

This dance of death, which sounds so musi- 
cally, 

Was sure intended for the corpse de ballet. 

UNKNowN, On the Danse Macabre of Saint- 

Saéns. Quoted by Brander Matthews, Recre- 
ations of an Anthologist, p. 108, as by “an 
American rhymester.” 


IIl—Dancing: The Piper 


No longer Pipe, no longer Dance. No longer 
play the Fool, no longer please some People. 
Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 197. 
(1709) Pay THE PIPER, see under PAYMENT. 


Here’s that will make ’em dance without a 
fiddle. 
JOHN FLETCHER, The Chances. Act i, sc. 7. (c. 
1620) 
I'll make him dance without a pipe. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2639. (1732) 


4 
He'll dance to nothing but his own Pipe. 
Tuomas FuLver, Gnomologia. No. 2423.(1732) 


§ 
In a Fidler’s House, all are Dancers. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2809.(1732) 
So long as you'll crowdy (fiddle) they'll dance. 
A. T. QuiLter-Covucn, East Cornwall Words. 
p. 82. (1880) 


6 
At my wil I weend she should haue wrought 
like wax, 
But I fynde . . . she hath found suche knax 
In her bouget, and suche toies in her hed, 
That to daunce after her pipe, I am ny led. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Ignorant people, which are ready ... to dance 
after his pipe. 
Georce Girrorp, A Dialogue Concerning 
Witches, p. 65. (1593) 
All inferior ones dance after their pipe. 
DANteEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 357. 
(1642) 


7 
Whan fooles pype, by auctoritee he maie 
daunce. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11.(1546) 
I will not dance to every fool’s pipe. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2644.(1732) 
If we dance to every fiddle we shall soon be 
lame in both legs. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 25. (1880) 


8 
We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced. (πὐλήσαμεν ὑμῖν καὶ οὐκ ὠρχήσασθε.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xi, 17. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Cecinimus vobis, et non 
saltastis.” Repeated in Luke, vii, 32. 


9 
Hee daunceth well inough, to whom Fortune 
pipeth. 
James Sanrorp, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
206. (1572) 
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He daunseth wel, vnto whom fortune pipeth. 
(Assai ben balla, 4 chi fortuna sona.) 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) The 
Germans say, “Wem das Gliick pfeifet, der 
tanzet wohl.” 

He dances well to whom Fortune pipes. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1678) 
He dances merrily, whom Fortune pipes to. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1832. (1732) 
He always dances well to whom fortune pipes. 

Maria EpcewortH, The Parent’s Assistant, Ὁ. 

410. (1796) 


10 
Jack shall pipe and Jill shall dance. 
Grorce WiTHER, Poem on Christmas. (1620) 
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If the danger seems slight, then truly it is not 
slight. (Non iam leve est periculum, si leve 
videatur. ) 
Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Princtptus Obstare. (1605) 


12 
He that loveth danger shall perish therein. 
(Qui amat periculum, in illo peribit.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

iii, 26. (c. 190 B.C.) 

No one, with safety, can long expose himself to 
danger. Whom disaster often passes by, she finds 
at last. (Nemo se tuto diu | periculis offerre tam 
crebris potest.!|quem saepe transit casus, ali- 


‘ quando invenit.) 


SENECA, Hercules Furens, 1. 326. (ες. A.D. 60) 
Salomon seith: “he that loveth peril shal falle 
in peril.” 

Craucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 53. (c. 1387) 
He that loveth peril shall perish in it. 

CHRISTOPHER SAINT-GERMAN, Dialogue Be- 

twyxt Doctoure and Student. Dial. ii, ch. 53 
(1531) 
He who seeks danger perishes in it. (Quien busca 
el peligro perece en él.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1605) 


13 
Where there lyeth grete parelles [perils] there 
lieth grete honour. 
BErNeERS, Huon of Burdeux, Ὁ. 56. (c. 1530) 
I remembered your old Roman axiom, 
The more the danger, still the more the honour. 
Jonn FLETCHER, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1624) 
Where the most danger is, there’s the most hon- 
our. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Women Pleas’d. Act 
lii, sc. 2. (c. 1624) 
The more danger, the more honour. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) 
Howarp, Six Days Adventure. Act. i. (1671) 
The post of honour is the post of danger. 
HENDERSON, Scottisk Proverbs, p. 32. (1832) 


14 
Danger, the spur of all great minds. 
OMA Bussy d’Ambois. Act v, sc. 1. (1607) 


He that fears danger in time seldom feels it. 
Ranpis Corcrave, Dictionary: Asseur. (1611) 
FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1232. (1732) 
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Dangers foreseen are the sooner prevented. 
RicHarD Franck, Northern Memoirs, Ὁ. 95. 
(1658) A variant is, “A danger foreseen is 
half avoided.” 


1 

All is not lost that in some danger is. 
RANDLE Cotorave, Dictionary: Perdu. (1611) 

All is not lost that is in danger. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) 
“As for instance, he whose sheep die of the 
rot, saves the skins and the wool.” 

All is not lost that is in hazard, as the saying is. 

Davin CravurFurp, Courtship d-la-Mode. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1700) 

All is not tint [lost] that’s in peril. Our affairs 
may come to a better effect than is now expected. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) 


As soon as there is life there is danger. 
R. W. Emerson, Uncollected Lectures: Public 
and Private Education. (1870) 


He that bringeth himself into needless dan- 
gers, dieth the devil’s martyr. 

Futter, The Holy Warre. BK. ii, ch. 29. (1639) 
Who perisheth in needless danger is the devil’s 
martyr. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1678) 


4 
Danger is next Neighbour to Security. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1233. (1732) 
Secure, remember danger. 
WriutraM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2043. (1875) 


5 
He that is not in the wars, is not out of danger. 
Henpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 997. (1640) 


6 
On the razor’s edge. (ἐπὶ ξυροῦ εἶναι.) 
Homer, Jad. Bk. x, 1. 173. (c. 850 B.C.) See 
under RAZOR. 
With a halter round his neck. (ἐν βρόχῳ τὸν 
τράχηλον ὄχων.) 
DEMOSTHENES, Against Timocrates. Sec. 744.7. 
(c. 340 B.C.) 
To be in the trench. (ἐπὶ σκάμματος εἶναι.) 
Potysius, History. Bk. xl, ch. 5, sec. 5. (c. 140 
B.c.) The last ditch. 
All the affairs of men hang by a slender thread. 
(Omnia sunt hominum tenui pendentia filo.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. iii, 1. 35. (c. 4. Ὁ. 
15) Another Latin proverbial phrase is ‘“‘Ta- 
bula in naufragio” (A plank in shipwreck). 
Bacon uses it in speaking of “Remnants of 
history, which are, as was said, tanquam 
tabula naufragit; as it were, a board from a 
shipwreck.” 


Sweet i is danger. (Dulce periculum est.) 

Horace, Ode $s. Bk. iii, ode 25, 1. 18. (23 B.C.) 
Sweeter is the fruit won after many perils. (Dul- 
cior est fructus post multa pericula ductus.) 

RasBexals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 41. (1545) 
Danger and delight grow on one stalke. 

Jonn ἔχιν, Euphues (Arber), p. 226. (1579) 
Without danger the game grows told. (Sine peri- 
culo friget lusus.) 

Groncz Coarman, AB Fooles. Act iii. (1608) 
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Danger is sauce for Prayers. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
Everything is sweetened by risk. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On Death 
and the Fear of Dying. (1863) 
Sure, ’tis danger gives the spice to our pleasures 
—next to their bein’ forbidden. 
O. Henry, The Door of Unrest. (1911) 


8 
Danger well past remember’d works delight. 
Henry Howarp, Ear OF Surrey, Bonum est 
Mihi Quod Humilliasti Me. (c. 1540) 
So—now, the danger dared at last, 
Look back, and smile at perils past ! 
WALTER ‘Scott, The Bridal of Triermain: In- 
tro. St. 2. (1813) See REMEMBRANCE. 


9 
He who stands still will never meet danger. 
(Chih tzi pu tai.) 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 44. (c. 550 Β, 6.) Old, tr. 
A bole in the ice is dangerous only to those who 
go skating. 
Rex Srout, Too Many Cooks, p. 200. (1940) 
Quoting a Chinese proverb. 
10 
The mere apprehension of a coming danger 
has put many into a situation of the utmost 
danger. (Multos in summa pericula misit | ven- 
turi timor ipse mali.) 
Lucan,De Bello Civili.Bk. vii, |. 104.(c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
For, nece myn, thus wryten clerkes wyse, 
That peril is with dreeching [dreading] in 
y-drawe. 
CHAUCER (Ὁ), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1 
852. (c. 1380) 
All perils that fall maie, who fearth they fall shall. 
Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
There is nothing which more quickly throws us 
into dangers than an inconsiderate hunger to 
avoid them. (II n’est rien qui nous jecte tant aux 
dangiers, qu’une faim inconsiderée de nous en 
mettre hors.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 6. (1595) 
Dangers bring fears, and fears more dangers bring. 
RICHARD BAxTER, Love Breathing Thanks. 
(c. 1660) 
Too much attention to danger makes one often 
fall into it. (Le trop d’attention qu’on a pour 
le danger | Fait le plus souvent qu’on y tombe.) 
La FonraineE, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 18. (1694) 
He that always fears Danger, always feels it 
THOMAS FuLLER,Gnomologia. No. 2039. (1732) 
Eee is dangerous to him that is afraid 
Οἱ it. 


BEN). WuHicHcoTE, Moral Aphorisms. (1753) 
In this world there is always danger for those 
who are afraid of it. 

BERNARD Suaw, Devil's Disciple. Act ii. (1897) 


Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 
Of hazard. 
ὙἈΠΤΤΟΝ, Paradise Regain’d. Bk. i, 1. 94. (1671) 


Blind are the dangers both by land and sea. 
(Et maris et terrae caeca pericla viae.) 
Propertius,Elegies.Bk ii, ig 27, 1.6. (ς.24 B.C.) 
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1 
Danger comes more quickly when despised. 
(Citius venit periclum cum contemnitur. ) 

Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.107.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Dangers by being despised grow great. 

Epmunp Burke, Speech, House of Commons, 

11 May, 1792. 


It is very dangerous to guard what pleases 
many. (Maximo periclo custoditur quod mul- 
tis placet.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.367.(C.43 B.C.) 


A danger is never overcome without danger. 
(Numquam periclum sine periclo vincitur.) 
PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae.No.428(c.43 B.C.) 
Without danger we cannot get beyond danger. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1008. (1640) 
Danger itself is the best remedy for danger. 
HerpeErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1052. (1651) 
One danger is not overcome without another. 
TorrRiAno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 202. (1666) 
Dangers are overcome with Dangers. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologtia. No. 1232. (1732) 


4 

O worst of dangers that lurks unseen. (O 

pessimum periclum quod opertum latet.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuUS,Sentientiae.No.494.(c.43 B.C.) 


He who dares dangers overcomes them before 
he incurs them. (Pericla qui audet ante vincit 
quam accipit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRrus, Sententiae.No.547.(c. 43 B.C.) 
The only way to escape a danger is to show that 
one has no fear of it. (La seule facon d’éviter un 
danger, c’est de prouver qu’on n'cn a pas peur.) 

ANbRE TarbiEu, Maxim. (c. 1929) As recorded 

by L’Eclaireur de Nice, July, 1939. 


6 
The danger past, the saint forgotten. (Passato 
il periculo, gabato il santo.) 

RARBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 24. (1548) 
Quoted as “le prouerbe Lombardique.” A 
similar one is, “Passato il rio, gabbato il 
santo” (The river past, the saint forgotten). 
The French say “La féte passée, adieu le 
saint” (The saint’s day over, farewell the 
saint). 

The danger past, our vowes are soon forgotten. 

RANDLE CoTGrave, Dictionary: Sainct. (1611) 

The river past, and God forgotten. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 209. (1640) 

God and the Doctor we alike adore 

But only when in danger, not before; 

The danger o'er, both are alike requited, 

God is forgotten, and the Doctor slighted. 
JoHn Owen, Epigram. (c. 1665) 

The danger past and God forgotten. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1670) 

Oh! how much danger would enrich the gods 

Did we fulfill the vows it drives us to! 

(Oh! combien le péril enrichiroit les dicux 

Si nous nous souvenions des veeux qu'il nous 
fait faire!) 

La Fontarne, Fables: Jupiter et le Passager. 
Bk. ix, fab. 13. (1678) 

Danger past and God forgotten. In time of dan- 
ger and affliction men will address themselves 
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earnestly to God for relief; but too often when 
relieved forget to be thankful. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (1721) 
Bread eaten is soon forgotten. (Il pane mangiato, 
é presto dimenticato.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 


p. 187. The French say, “Pain mangé est vite 
oublié.” 
Cross a bridge, [then] throw away the staff. 
(‘Chiao kuo tiu ‘kuai.) 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 
ath vow made in the storm is forgotten in the 
calm. 

F. E. HutmeE, Proverb Lore, p. 135. (1902) 
When the voyage is over the saint is forgot. 

ALEXINA OciLviz, Profitable Proverbs, p. 135. 

ΠῚ THe Devit was SICK, see under 
EVIL. 


Better pass a danger once than be always in 
fear. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 


Constant exposure to dangers breeds contempt 
for them. (Contemptum periculorum adsidui- 
tas periclitandi dabit.) 

SENECA,De Providentia.Ch.4, sec.13. (c Α. Ὁ. 45) 


α 

We usually dread least the danger nearest at 

hand. (Levius solet timere, qui propius timet.) 
SENECA, Troades, 1. 515. (c. A.D. 60) 


10 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear. 
ge eP EASE: Venus and Adonis, 1. 690. (1593) 


Don’ t sail to Abydos for nothing. (μὴ εἰκῆ τὴν 
"Αβυδον. ) 

Surpas, Lexicon. (c. 950) A dangerous vovage 
to be undertaken only for some worthwhile 
purpose. A similar proverb was “He is sail- 
ing the Aegean” (τὸν Αἰγαῖον πλεῖ), i. e., tak- 


5 ing a great risk in the hope of gain. 
1 


When you can guard against a danger, it is 
stupid to let it come near you. (Tu quod 
cavere possis, stultum admittere est.) 


seen Eunuchus, ]. 761. (161 B.c.) 


Through various chances and so many dan- 


gers. (Per varios casus, per tot discrimina 
rerum. ) 
Pa Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 204. (19 B.c.) 


Nothing i is more delightful than to look upon 
danger from a place of perfect safety. 
Patricia WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 
214. (1942) See also under MISFORTUNE. 
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15 
He delivered Daniel unto them, who cast him 
into the lions’ den: where he was six days. 
Apocrypha: Bel and the Dragon, 30-31. (c. 170 
B.C.) 


Foi that day forth was Daniel had in great 
reputation in the sight of the people. 
Apocrypha: The History of Susannah. (c. 170 
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B.C.) Perhaps the first detective story, where 
Daniel separates the witnesses, and thus con- 
victs them of perjury. 
A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
223. (1597) 


DARING 
See also Boldness, Rashness 


He most prevails who nobly dares. 
WILLIAM BrooMeE, Courage in Love. (c. 1725) 
Dare, will, keep silence. (Oser, vouloir, se taire.) 
ALESSANDRO CAGLIOSTRO (GIUSEPPE BALSAMO), 
Motto. (c. 1785) “The inscription over the 
little side door where Cagliostro dangled the 
key."—BoLitHo, Twelve Against the Gods, 
p. 190. 


God be thanked, I dar make avaunt, 
I fele my limes stark and suffisaunt 
To do al that a man bilongeth to. 
Cravcer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 213. (c. 1388) 
1 dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
SHAKESPEARE, Afacbeth, i, 7, 46. (1606) 
What man dare, I dare. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 99. 


3 
Over-daring is as great a vice As over-fearing. 
ΒΕΝ JonsON, The New Inn. Act iv, sc. 3. (1629) 
4 
An English man . . . [cannot] suffer to be 
dared by any. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 316. (1580) 
With haughty menaces to dare me out. 
Rosert Greene, Orlando Furioso, p. 92. (1590) 
A gyant tall, who darr’d him to his face. 
ZacHARY Boyn,Zion’s Flowers, p. 138. (c. 1620) 
As children dare one another into the dirt. 
Ricuarp Baxter, Bagshaw’s Scandals, Ὁ. 11. 
(1672) 
You wish to dare me to it—well, I won’t be dared 
to anything. 
FrepericK Marryat, The Children of the New 
Forest. Ch. 17. (1847) 
Anybody that will take a dare will suck eggs. 
Mark Twat, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) A 
page farther on is the sentence, “Anvbody 
that’ll take a dare will steal sheep.” 
1 didn’t suppose you’d take a dare like that 
R. H. Davis, Van Bibber, p. 87. (1892) 
“I never take a dare, never,” he laughed. 
σι E. Mutrorn,Hopalong Cassidy, p.107.(1910) 


§ 
Daring leads a man to heaven and to hell. 
(τόλμα καὶ els ἀΐδαν καὶ és οὐρανὸν ἄνδρα κομίζει.) 
NICANDER OF CoLopnon, Epitaph. (c. 150 B.C.) 
See Greek Anthology, vii, 529. 


6 
And though he greatly failed, more greatly 
dared. (Quem si non tenuit magnis tamen ex- 
cidit ausis.) 
‘Ovm, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 328. (a.v. 7) 
The epitaph of Pha#ton. 


7 ‘ 
The yonger not daring for their ears to break 
into their fathers lands. 
Epwarp TopsEL., The Historie of Serpents, Ὁ. 
640, (1607) 
He dares not for his ears. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 240. (1678) 


DARKNESS 
See also Night 


8 
Do you know the proverb: “The darkest place 
is just beneath the candlestick’? 
BELASCO AND Lonc, The Darling of the Gods. 
Act iii. (1902) 
The darkest spot is directly under the candle. 
Lez THAYER, Persons Unknown, Ὁ. 83. (1941) 


9 
Darkness which may be felt. (Densae ut pal- 
pari queant.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, x, 21. (c. 800 B.C.) 


10 
No wonder if he break his Shins, that walks 
in the Dark. 

Tuomas FuLer, Gnomologia. No.3640.(1732) 


11 
Darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
(Tenebrae erant super faciem abyssi. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, i, 2. (c. 800 B.C.) 


12 
Even the smallest spark shines brightly in 
darkness. (Scintilla etiam exigua in tenebris 
micat.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 400. (1869) 
13 
He sees enough who doth his darkness see. 
Lorp HERBERT OF CuHeERBURY, To His Mistress 
for Her True Picture. (c. 1640) 
No light, but rather darkness visible. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 63. (1667) 
Of darkness visible so much be lent. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. iv, 1. 3. (1728) 


14 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear. 
Mirton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iii, 1. 380. (1667) 
Often misquoted “dark with excessive light.” 
"Twas a light which made 
Darkness itself appear a thing of comfort. 
SoutHEy, Curse of Kekama. Pt. xxiii, |. 28. 
(1809) 


15 

The land and city of the Cimmerians, wrapped 
in mist and cloud. Never does the bright sun 
look down upon them, . . . but baneful night 
is spread over wretched mortals. (ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ νὺξ 
bok τέταται δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσι, 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 19. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Phoebus can never enter there with his rising. 
noontide, or setting rays. (Numquam radiis oriens 
mediusve cadensve | Phoebus adire potest.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xi, 1. 594, (A.b. 7.) 
Cimmerian darkness. (Cimmeriae tenebrae.) 

LACTANTIUS, Institutiones Divinae, Bk. iv. (c. 

A.D. 300) Cited by Erasacus, Adagia, ii,vi,$4. 


DARKNESS 


ee νον. 


4 
He that gropes in the dark finds that he would 
not. 
James HowE 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
~ Ray, Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) FULLER, Gno- 
mologia. No. 2124. (1732) 


Men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. (0! ἄνθρωποι μᾶλλον τὸ 
oxdros ἢ τὸ φῶς, ἣν yap αὐτῶν πονηρὰ τὰ ἔργα.) 
New Testament: John, iii, 19. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) The 
Vulgate is, ““Dilexerunt homines magis tene- 
bras, quam lucem: erant enim eorum mala 
opera.” 


3 
To give light to them that sit in darkness. 
(ἐπιφᾶναι τοῖς ἐν σκότει. . . καθημένοις.) 
New Testament: Luke, i, 79. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Iltuminare his, qui in tenebris 
.. . 5edent.” 
They That Walk in Darkness. 
TsRAEL ZANGWILL. Title of novel. (1899) 


4 
We can’t keep it dark any longer. (Occultatum 
est usque adhuc, nunc non potest.) 
Piautus, Aulularia, 1. 277. (c. 210 B.C.) 
Till then I'll] keep him dark. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iv, i, 
106. (1601) 
By your passions 1 read all your natures, 
Though you at other times can keep ’em dark. 
Joun Crowne, Henry VI, Act ii. (1681) 
She kept it dark about the young lady. 
James Payn, The Mystery of Mirbridge. Ch. 
23. (1888) 


5 
It’s as good to be in the dark, as without a 
light. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1670) 


6 
It was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see 
thy hand. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 247. (1597) 
a couldn't see .. his own hand before his 
ace. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, In the Balance, p. 239. 

(1941) 


7 
I’m afraid to go home in the dark. 

Harry H. Witurams. Title and refrain of pop- 
ular song. (1907) 

Turn up the lights; 1 don’t want to go home 
in the dark. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter). His last words just 
before he died, 5 June, 1910. He was, of 
course, parodying the song just then very 
popular, but there is some difference of opin- 
ion as to the exact words. The version given 
above is that of C. ALpHonso Suita, O. 
Henry, p. 250. A nurse who was with him 
reported next day that he had said, “Put up 
the shades. I don’t want to go home in the 
dark.” Still another is, “Don’t turn out the 
light. I don’t want to go home in the dark.” 

IT 18 ALWAYS DARKEST JUST BEFORE THE DAWN, se6 
under Dawn. 
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᾿ II—Proverbial Comparisons 
[Dark] as a wolf’s mouth. (Como boca de 
lobo.) 


CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 48. (1615) 
Dark as the devil’s mouth. 
Water Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 12. (1826) 
Puitipotts, Peacock House, Ὁ. 222. (1926) 


9 
Dark As helle pit. 
CHaucer (?), The Book of the Duchesse, 1. 
170. (c. 1369) 


10 
Dark as black hogs. 

FirzGeraLtp, Sea Words and Phrases, Ὁ. 2. 
(1869) Ray cites a proverb, “It is ill to drive 
black hogs in the dark,” which is repeated by 
FRANKLIN in Poor Richard’s Almanack for 
1748. 


11 
Darker than night. (Nocte nigriorem.) 
MARTE, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 115. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 


As dark as pitch. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 18 Jan., 1666. See 
BLACKNESS: BLACK AS PITcH. 
Pitchy dark. 


id .C. Witcocks, Sea Fisherman, Ὁ. 190. (1875) 


Dark as sin. 
MarK Twa, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 9. (1884) 
As dark as the inside of a cow. 
Mark Twam, Life on the Mississippi. Ch 10. 
(1874) Orrorp, Clues to Burn, Ὁ. 48. (1942) 


III—All Cats are Gray in the Dark 


In darkness there is no choice. 
Σ C. αν A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


When all candels be out, all cats be grey. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 

All cats are grey in the dark. 

Tuomas Lopce, A Marguerite of America, |. 56. 
(1597) 

At night all cats are gray. (De noche todos los 
gatos son pardos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
CHAPMAN, Alphonsus. Act iii, sc. 1. (c. 1630) 
Dusois,Death is Late to Lunch, p. 10. (1941) 
The French say, “La nuit tous les chats sont 
gris,” and there is a similar African (Oji) 
proverb, “In the evening a red man is black.” 

In the night, Sure ev'ry cat is grey. 

GEORGE LILLo, Silvia. Act i, sc. 9. (1730) 

As the saying is, all cats in the dark are grey. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 7 Sept., 1771. 

When it is dark the handsomest cats are gray. 
(Quand il fait sombre, | Les plus beaux chats 
sonts gris.) 

Beaumarcnalis, Le Barbier de Seville. Act iii, 
sc. 5. (1775) 

The grimy cynical night that makes all cats grey. 

STEVENSON AND HEntev, Deacon Brodie. Act i, 
tab. i, sc. 8. (1880) 

In the dark all cats are gray. 
arr oe The Chuckling Fingers, p. 38. 
1941 
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| 
When all candels be out . . . All thingis are 
then of one colour, as who sey. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
All Colours will agree in the Darke. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Unity in Religion. (1597) 
All shapes, all colours, are alike in night. 

Sm THomas Oversury, A Wife. St. 17.(a. 1613) 


2 

In the dark all blemishes are hid and every 
fault overlooked; that hour makes any woman 
fair. (Nocte latent mendae, vitioque ignos- 
citur omni, | horaque formosam quamlibet illa 
facit.) 

Ov, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 249. (c. 1 B.C.) 
All women are the same in the dark. (πᾶσα γυνὴ 
τοῦ λύχνου ἀρθέντος ἡ αὐτὴ ἐστι.) 

PrurarcH, Moralia: Conjugal Precepts. Sec. 
144F. (c. a.p. 64) The remark of a woman 
to Philip of Macedon when he was trying to 
force her against her will. The proverbial 
form is usually, λύχνου ἀρθέντος͵ γυνὴ πᾶσα 
ἡ αὐτή (When the light is removed, all 
women are the same). 

Under the Blanket, the black one is as good as 
the white. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5396.(1732) 
Regarding only what is below the girdle, it is 
impossible of two Women to know an old one 
from a young one. In the dark all Cats are grey. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter. (25 June, 1745) 
The identity of the young man to whom 
Franklin wrote has never been established. 
He had asked Franklin his advice about sex- 
ual intercourse. Franklin urged him to get 
married, but, if he would not take this coun- 
sel, to choose an old woman for his para- 
mour, rather than a young one, as safer and 
more satisfactory in every way, and as more 
grateful for his ministrations. 


8 
Joan is as good as my lady in the dark. 
Ducness or NewcastLe, Sociable Letters, ii, 
4. (1664) See under Joan. 


DAUGHTER 
See also Son and Daughter 


4 
The daughters of Israel are handsome, but 
poverty makes them look ugly. 

Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 66b. (c. 450) 
He who marries his daughter to an old man 
makes her a prostitute. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin. fo. 76b. 


5 
Hast thou daughters? keep their bodies 
aye (Filiae tibi sunt? serva corpora illa- 
rum. 
Brew Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vil, 24. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


6 
Τί good to get them husbands betimes .. . ; 
they perchance will marry themselves else, or 
do worse. 
Roszat Burrow, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ili, sec. fi, mem. vi, subs. 5. (1621) 
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Marry your daughters betimes, lest they marry 
themselves. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1162. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 47, (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3373. (1732) 

If thy daughter be marriageable, set thy servant 
free, and give her to him in marriage. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 409. (1678) 
MARRY YOUR SON WHEN YOU WILL, YOUR DAUGH- 

TER WHEN YOU CAN, see under SON AND 
DAUGHTER. 
7 
Betweene promising, and giving, the maid 
ought to be married. (Entre promettre et don- 
ner doit on la fille marier. ) 

RANDLE CotTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Donner. (1611) 
Between promising and performing a man may 
marry his daughter. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 

FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 974. (1732) 


8 
An undutiful Daughter will prove an unman- 
ageable Wife. 

FranNkKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
Dawted [petted] daughters mak daidling [slov- 
enly] wives. 

Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 77. (1862) 


9 

A daughter of the Duke of Exeter invented a 
. cruel rack .. . often used, in the Tower 

of London, and commonly called... “the 

Duke of Exeter’s daughter.” 

Tuomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 
13. (1642) It was the Duke and not his 
daughter who invented the rack in the reign 
of Henry VI. 

They threatened to make me hug the Duke of 
Exeter’s daughter. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 35. (1822) 
A prisoner in the Tower, in the severe embrace 
of “the Duke of Exeter’s daughter.” 

GairDNER, Richard the Third, iv, 125. (1878) 
An instrument devised by Mr. Skevington, some- 
time Lieutenant of the Tower, called Skeving- 
ton’s Daughters, or Little Ease. 

Journals of the House of Commons, i, 209/1. 
(1604) The “instrument” brought the head 
to the knees and so compressed the body 
that blood was forced from the nose and ears. 

One of the instruments of torture, called the 
Scavenger’s daughter, employed in the Tower on 
Catholics. 

ἮΝ. E. Anprews, Critical Review of Foxe’s 

Book of Martyrs, ii, 369. (1826) 
Married to the gunner’s daughter. 

Lorp Byron, in Moore, Letters, iii, 139. (1821) 
A jocular name for the gun to which sailors 
were lashed, before they were whipped. 

I was ... made to kiss the gunner’s daughter. 
Watter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch 14, (1824) 
I'll marry some of you young gentlemen to the 

gunner’s daughter. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 32. (1833) 


10 
It is harder to marry a Daughter well, than to 
bring her up well. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2956. 1732. 
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1 
The younger your daughter, the more apt she 
is to love you. 

ae W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


Daughters and dead fish are no keeping wares. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1235. (1732) The 
Dutch say, “Dochters zijn broze waren” 
(Daughters are fragile ware). H1stop (Prov- 
erbs of Scotland, p. 76), adds, “A suggestion 
that daughters should be married, and dead 
fish eaten, otherwise they will both spoil on 
the hands of their possessors.’”’ 
Marry your daughter and eat fresh fish betimes. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
Too oft, alas! a daughter’s charms 
Increase a parent’s cares; 
For daughters and dead fish, we find, 
Were never keeping wares. 
Joun Wotcott, Orson and Ellen. (1783) 


3 
If you take my fair daughter, take her foul 
tail. 
JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 185. (1721) 
“Tf you get some great advantage, take some 
small inconveniences that may attend it.” 


A daughter is a troublesome possession to her 
father. (ἀλλὰ θυγάτηρ κτῆμ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐργῶδες πατρί.) 
MENANDER.The Cousins Frag. 60K.(c. 300 B.C.) 
A daughter is to a father a deceptive treasure 
and the care of her putteth away sleep. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
ΧΙ, 9. (c. 190 B.C.) 
There is no thief like a family of five daughters, 
GurNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, ἢ 379. 
(1938) 


5 
I’ve cur’d her from lying 1’ th’ hedge, 
quoth the goodman, when he had wed his 
daughter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 56. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2604. (1732) 


I am all the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers too. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ti, 4, 123. (1599) 


7 

A stubborn daughter of a stubborn sire. (δηλοῖ 

τὸ γέννημ᾽ ὠμὸν ἐξ ὠμοῦ πατρὸς | τῆ: παιδός.) 
SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 471. (c. 441 B.C.) 


Neverout: Pray, Mrs. Betty, are you not Tom 
Johnson’s daughter? 
Betty: So my mother tells me, sir. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


9 

A woman of good family always bears a girl 

as her first child. (La donna di buona razza 

fa sempre la prima figliata femina.) 

Unknown, An Italian proverb, probably in- 

tended to comfort, rather than to embody 
a real superstition. The Spanish form is, “To 
the lucky man a daughter is first born” (Al 
hombre venturero la hija le nace primero). 

AS MOTHER, 80 DAUGHTER, see under Motuen. 
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DAWN 
See also Morning, Sunrise 


That single hour of the twenty-four, when 
crime ceases, debauchery is exhausted, and 
even desolation finds a shelter. 
BENJAMIN Dysrag i, Sybil. Ch. 21. (1845) 
Dawn. The time when men of reason go to bed. 
Ambrose Brerce,T he Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 


11 
Rosy-fingered Dawn. (ῥοδοδάκτυλος ᾿Ηώς.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 477. (c. 850 B.c.) Re- 
peated frequently, in both liad and Odyssey, 
in the latter for example in iii. 404, 491. 

Fair-tressed Dawn. (ἐυπλόκαμος ᾿Ηώς.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. v, 1. 390. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated several times. Other phrases are 
“fair-throned Dawn” ("Hos évdpovos), Odys- 
sey, vi, 48, xv, 495, etc.; “golden-throned 
Dawn” (χρυσόθρονος Hus), Odyssey, x, 541; 
xii, 142; xiv, 502, etc. 

An angel, robed in spotless white, 
Bent down and kissed the sleeping Night. 
Night woke to blush; the sprite was gone. 
Men saw the blush and called it Dawn. 

P, L. Dunsar, The Birth of Dawn. (1895) 


12 
The Dawn uplifts her eyelids white. (Ἕως γὰρ 
λευκὸν Buy’ dvalperat.) 


2 PUSIEDES, Electra, i. 102. (c. 413 B.C.) 


The hour that the joyous Aurora with rosy 
fingers drives away the shades of night. (L’- 
heure que la ioyeuse Aurore aux doigtz rosatz 
dechassera les ténébres nocturnes. ) 

. RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1545) 


Dawn that sets folk to work was quickly com- 

ing on. (τάχα δ᾽ ὄρθρος ἐγίγνετο δημιοεργός.) 
ὕὌνκνονν, Homeric Hymns: To Hermes, 1. 

98. (c. 600 B.C.) 

Meanwhile Dawn had uplifted her kindly tight 

for weary men, recalling them to task and toil. 

(Aurora interea miseris mortalibus almam | ex- 

tulerat lucem, referens opera atque labores.) 
ΝΈΟΙ, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 182. (19 B.c.) 


IIl—Darkest Before the Dawn 


18 
Nay, misery’s blackest night may chance, 
ΒΥ Fortune’s turn, to show a happy dawn. 

AN’ ἔστιν ἔστιν ἡ λίαν δυσπραξία 
λίαν διδοῦσα μεταβολάς, ὅταν τύχη.) 

Euripwes,! pkigenetia in Tauris,|.721.(¢.414 B.C.) 
Perhaps on the unhappy happier days may wait. 
(Forsan miseros meliora sequentur.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 153. (19 B.c.) 


16 
It is always darkest just before the day 
dawneth. 
Tromas Futyer, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. ii, ch. 11. (1650) 
This is a terrible hour, but it is often that dark- 
est point which precedes the an of day. 
Cuanrorre Bronti, Shirley. Ch, 20. 1849) 


DAY 


The darkest hour precedes the dawn 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Endymion. "Ch. 5. (1880) 

It is always darkest before dawn. 

L. StEvENSON, Letters, iii, 245. (1889) 
As so often happens in the story of England’s 
struggles in India, the darkest hour proved to 
be that just before the dawn. 

Justin McCartay, History of Our Own Times, 

v, 41. (1900) 
The darkest hour is that before the dawn. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition of Deute- 

ronomy, Ὁ. 270. (1906) FREEMAN, Uncon- 
scious Witness, p. 58. (1942) 
Things look blackest before the dawn. 

E. V. Lucas, London Lavender. Ch. 16. (1912) 
Was it not that lovable old cynic, La Roche- 
foucauld, who said that it is always darkest be- 
fore the deluge? 

Dororuy Parker, The Little Hours. (1930) 
It’s always darkest before the dawn. 

Ocpen NasH, Lucy Loke. (1933) 

It’s not only darkest before dawn, it’s coldest. 

R. G. Dean, Layoff, p. 56. (1942) 

WHEN NEED HIGHEST, HELP NIGHEST, see NEED. 
WHEN BALE IS HEXT BOOT IS NEXT, see under EVIL. 


DAY 
See also Night and Day 
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1 
Living halcyon days. (ἀλκυονίδας ἡμέρας ἄλειν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 1594. (c. 414 B.C.) 
Literally, ‘“kingfishers’ days,” (alcyonei dies) , 
the fourteen days of calm weather commem- 
orated in classical mythology. So “halcyon 
days” are days of calm and quiet. 


The long days are no happier than the short 
ones. 
P. J. Bartey, Festus: A Village Feast: Evening. 
(1839) 


3 
Some ne’er-do-well who had defrauded the 
State and other creditors by departing be- 
tween two days. 

J. H. Beapie, Western Wilds, p. 406. (1878) 
He left town ’tween two davs 

Pais D. McFaut, [ke Glidden, p. 12. (1902) 


Why doth one day excel another, when as all 
the light of every day in the year is from the 
sun? (Acari ἡμέρα ἡμέρας ὑπερέχεί, καὶ πᾶν φῶς 
ἡμέρας ἐνιαυτοῦ ἀφ᾽ ἡλίου ;) 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxiii, 7. (c. 190 B.c.) Paraphrased in the 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 65b 


δ 
Do not reckon as part of thy life a day that is 
not thine own. 

Burcxwarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 754. (1817) 


6 
Since our frail life through dangers sure must 


run, 

Count every day that comes as something won. 

(εὐ τ Δ in a versetur vita periclis. 

pro lucro tibi pone diem quicumque sequetur. 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 33. (e105 B. 5 


DAY 


Write it on your heart that every day is the 
best day in the year. 
R. W. Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 


7 
“Welawey! the day that I was born!” 


CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iii, 1. 304. (c. 1380) 
“Allas,”’ quod John, “the day that I was born!” 
CuHaucer, The Reves Tale, |. 189. (c. 1386) 


One day well spent is to be preferred to an 
eternity of error. (Unus dies bene . . . actus 
peccanti immortalitate anteponendus.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 2, sec. 5. (45 B.C.) 


9 
Tis day still while the sun shines. 
JouHn CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 294. (1639) 


Ray, Proverbs, p. 77. (1670) 
10 


Feasts last not alwayes. . . 
not Sunday (say we). 

RANDLE CoTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Feste. (1611) 
Every day is not yesterday. 

JouHNn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, ἢ. 124. (1639) 
Every day is not holy day. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 88. (1666) 
Every day’s no Yule-day. 

Micuaet DennaM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (1846) 


. Every day is 


11 

One of these dayes shal I fall into the handes 

of Saul. 
MILES COVERDALE, Bible: 1 Samuel, xxvii, 1. 

(1535) 

You will tell me a different tale one of these days. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 36. (1838) 

One of these days is none of these days. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs ,p.470.(1855) 


12 
Monday is Sunday’s brother; 
Tuesday is such another. 
Wednesday you must go to church and pray; 
Thursday is half-holiday. 
On Friday it is too late to begin to spin; 
The Saturday is half-holiday agen. 
MicHatLt DennaM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1846) 
Monday is a Saint’s day; 
Tuesday’s just another such a day; 
Wednesday’s the middle pin; 
Thursday’s too late to begin; 
Friday we must fast and pray; 
Saturday never was but half a day. 
Unrnown, The Cobbler’s Creed. See Rospert- 
SON, Gloucestershire Glossary, p. 187 


13 
Come day, goe day, the day is long enough. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 194. (1616) 
Come day, go day, God send Sunday. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 77. (1721) 
Denuam, Proverbs, p.15 (1846) “The slug- 
gard’s daily prayer.” 


14 
He is only rich who owns the day. 


an W. Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 


A Day to come shews longer than a Year 
that’s gone. 
Tuomas Furzier, Gnomotogia. No. 68, (1732) 


DAY 


Every Day brings a new Light. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1413. 


1 
What one day gives us, another takes away 
from us. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1109. (1650) 
What a Day may bring, a Day may take away. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5475. (1732) 
A good example of the way in which Fuller 
polished up his proverbs. 


2 
No day so clear, but hath dark clouds. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1121. (1650) 
No day passeth without some grief. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 


3 
Praise day at night and life at end. © 
GrorceE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See under DEATH: CounT No MAN Happy. 


Never a day of complete evil. (καὶ οὔποτε 
πάγκακον ἦμαρ.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 813. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Erasmus puts it into Latin, ‘‘Nullus dies 
omnino malus.” 

5 
I can see daie at this little hole. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
I can see day at a little hole. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, p. 318. (1580) 
{She] spied where the hare was by the hounds, 
and could see day at a little hole. 

Thomas Lovce, Works (1883), i, 68. (1590) 
I have seen the day of wrong through the little 
hole of discretion. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 732. 

(1594) 
I perceiue you can spie day at a little hole. 

Tuomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 
2. (c. 1598) 

One may see day at a little hole. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 329. (1605) 
Men of my station can see day at a little hole— 
letters make words, and circumstances things. 

Joun Wriison, Belphegor. Act v, sc. 2. (1691) 
I love, everything speaks, and in this case day- 
light is to be spy'd thro’ a little hole. 

JOHN OzeErt, tr.. Moliére, v, 153. (1714) 

As daylight can be seen through very small holes, 
so little things will illustrate a person’s character. 

SAMUEL SmI Es, Self-Help, Ὁ. 391. (1859) 


6 
Farewell my good daies, they wyll be soone 
gon. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 


7 
Marked with chalk or with charcoal. (Creta 
an carbone notati. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. iii, ]. 246. (30 B.c.) 
White for good luck, black for bad. “Dies 
fasti et nefasti” (Days lucky and unlucky) 
is the Latin proverb. There are other Latin 
phrases. Coxz, On Littleton, declares ‘Dies 
naturalis” is a day of twenty-four hours, and 
that “Dies artificialis” is a day consisting of 
the time between sunrise and sunset. “Dies 
non” ts a day not reckoned. 


DAY 


This happy day to be enrolled 
In rubric letters and in gold. 

APHRA Bean, City Heiress. Act v, sc. 3. (1682) 
The red-letter days now become, to all intents 
and purposes, dead-letter days. 

CuHarRLeEs ΑΜΒ, Essays of Elia: Oxford in the 
Vacation. (1823) Holidays are printed in red 
on calendars. 

A DAY TO BE MARKED WITH A WHITE STONE, See 
under STONE. 
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8 
Wold he haue me kepe nothyng agaynst a 
raynye day? 

J. Jerrerigs, tr., The Bugbears. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(c. 1580) 

Wise men say Keepe somewhat till a rayny day. 

NICHOLAS BrRETON, Works (Grosart), i, a 29. 
(1582) 

Is it not good to lay up something against a 
stormie day ? 

Puitiye Stusses, The Anatomie of Abuses, Ὁ. 
115. (1583) 

I sought to hoard up some [money] against a 
rainie day. 

Joun Frorio, Montaigne, i, 40. (1603) An in- 
terpolation by Florio. 

Lay up for a rainie day. 

JoHN CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 93. (1639) 
The Scots say, “Keep something for a sair 
fit.” The Greeks call it, “Laying up money 
for a black day,” instead of “rainy day.” The 
French say, “Garder une poire pour la soif” 
(To keep a pear for the thirst). 

To a fair day, open the window, but make you 
ready as to a foul. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 124. (1640) 
I had the wit to cozen my husband of somewhat 
against a rainy day. 

RICHARD BroMeE, City Wit. Act iv, sc. 1. (1653) 
Provide for it by laying by something against a 
rainy day. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 31 Oct., 1666. 

In the Time of Plenty, then lay up for a Rainy- 
day. 

ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement 

by Sea and Land, p. 115. (1677) 
The business of a poor waiting-woman, here 
upon earth, is to be scraping up something 
against a rainy day, called the day of marriage. 

JOHN DrypeEn, Amphitryon. Act i, sc. 2. (1690) 
I have got some money that I put by for a rainy 


y. 
CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 39. (1841) 
She . . . laid by for the rainy day she saw was 
coming. 
CHarLes Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 52. (1860) 
When the old rainy day comes along I'll have » 
little change to buy myself an umbrella. 
EUGENE WALTER,T he Easiest Way.Act ii.(1909) 
I want to cravenette myself for plenty of rainy 
days in the future. 
O. ie (W. 5. Porter), Strictly Business. 
(1910 
Louis was saving for a rainy day and his wife 
had long ago given up praying for rain. 
Rino LARDNER, Anniversary. (1926) 
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The day may come, complete with rain. 
Marcaret FisHsack, Claustrophobia on the 
Home Grounds (1940) 


1 
My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 
(Dies mei velocius transierunt quam a texente 
tela succiditur. ) 

Old Testament: Job, vii, 6. (ες. 400 B.C.) 
Now are my days swifter than a post. (Dies mei 
velociores fuerunt cursore.) 

Old Testament: Job, ix, 25. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Our days on earth are as a shadow. (Dies nostri 
quasi umbra super terram.) 

Old ri data I Chronicles, xxix, 15. (c. 400 

B.C. 

The day is melting away like snow. (Quasi nix 
tabescit dies.) 

Pirautus, Stichus, 1. 648. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Day is pushed out by day. (Truditur dies die.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 18, 1. 15. (23 B.c.) 
Though the days are long, they are short. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 65a. (c. 450) 
The days [fly] like a weaver’s shuttle. (Jih tzo 
ju so.) 

DooLrttLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 
See also under Time: Its Fiicut. 


2 
Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy history. 
V. 5. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 455. (1902) 


3 
Better the day, better the deede. 

THomas Mipp.eton, Michaelmas Terme. Act 
iii, sc. 1. (1607) 

They say, the better day, the better deede. 

SAMUEL Row1anns, Knave of Harts, 46. (1612) 
Upon Christmas-day (the better day the better 
deed!) he excommunicated Robert de Broc. 

THomAS ΕΠ, Church History, iii, 1. (1655) 
I think the better day the better deed. 

Cuizr Justice Sm Joun Hott, Judgment, in 
Sir W. Moore’s case. (1703) See 2 Raym., 
1028. 

The better day, the worse deed. 

Martuzew Henry, Commentaries: Genesis, iti 
(1710) 

That won’t be proper; you know tomorrow's 
Sunday.—What then, Madam! they say, the bet- 
ter day, the better deed. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Ask Mr. Landless to dinner on Christmas Eve 
(the better the day the better the deed). 

Dicxens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 10. (1870) 

The better the day, the better the deed... . It 
is only the Pharisees who objected to any neces- 
sary work being done on the Sabbath. 

J. C. Hutcuzson, Crown and Anckor. Ch. 13. 
(1896) The French form is, “A bon jour 
bonne euvre”; the Spanish, “En buen dia 
buenas obras.” 


4 
Golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. 
Joun Muton,Paradise Lost .Bk iii, 1337.(1667) 
ἀν εὐ νὶ old and days of gold, 
the days of forty-nine. 
Unknown, Tke Days of Forty-Nine. (c. 1860) 


DAY 


δ 
When one has much to put into them, a day 
has a hundred pockets. 
F. W. Nrerzscue, Human AU-too-Human. Ch. 
1. (1878) 


6 

On a good day good words must be spoken. 

(Dicenda bona sunt bona verba die.) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 72. (c. A.D. 8.) 


7 
This has certainly been a perverse and adverse 
day. (Edepol ne hic dies pervorsus atque ad- 
VOrsus. ) 
Prautus, Menaechmi, |. 899. (c. 200 B.C.) 
So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 3, 38. (1606) 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 3, 146. 
Dullest of dull-hued days. 
Tuomas Harpy, A Commonplace Day. (1898) 


8 
This is our busy day. (Rem negotiosam.) 

PLautTus, Stichus, 1. 356. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Make it short, for this is my busy day. (Id promi- 
sit die.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 279. (c. 195 B.c.) Plau- 
tus also has, “In foribus scribat, occupatum 
se esse” (Let him write on the doors that he 
is busy). 

This is my busy day. 

EuGENE Fietp, Notice, above the desk in the 

Denver Tribune office, 1882. 
This is my busy night. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Complete Life of 

John Hopkins. (1908) 


9 
No day without its line. (Nulla dies sine linea. ) 

PLIny THE Exper, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxxv, 
ch. 10, sec. 84. (A.D. 77) This is a condensa- 
tion of Pliny’s statement that “It was Apel- 
les’ constant habit never to allow a day to 
be so fully occupied that he had not time 
for the exercise of his art, if only to the 
extent of one stroke of the brush.” 

I have drawn no line today. (Nullam hodie 
lineam duxi.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 12. 
(1508) With the Greek τήμερον οὐδεμίαν 
γραμμὴν ἤγαγον. 

Follow Appeles that cunning and wise Painter, 
which would lette no day passe ouer his head, 
without a lyne, without some labour. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 153. (1579) 
Who will make a door of gold, must knock a 
nail every day. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1002. (1640) 
The great Apelles, how assiduous was he! who 
thought his Time lost, without some excellent 
Line to crown his daily Labour! 

OswaLp Dy xzes, English Proverbs, p.189.(1709) 
ae a line every hour, and between times add a 


R. Ww. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
Goethe’s motto was “Obne Hast, aber ohne 
Rast” (Without baste, without rest). 


DAY 


1 
Make each day a critique on the last. 

Pope, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. iii, 1. 12.(1709) 
2 


A good day will not mend him, nor a bad day 
impair him. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 
FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 143. (1732) 


3 
Sad days pass slowly; glad days pass quickly. 
(K‘u jih nan ao; ‘huan shih i kuo.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
827. (1875) 


4 
wach day is a little life; every waking and 
rising a little birth, every fresh morning a 
little youth, every going to rest and sleep a 
little death. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Our Relation to Our- 
selves. (1851) 


5 
A day differs not a whit from eternity. (Nihil 
interesse inter diem et saeculum. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis. ci, sec. 9. (c. A. D. 65) 
A day is a miniature eternity. 

Emerson, Journals. Vol. iv, p. 26. (c. 1845) 
The poorest day that passes over us is the con- 
flux of two eternities; it is made up of currents 
that issue from the remotest Past, and flow on- 
wards to the remotest Future. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Signs of the Times. (1829) 
Is not every Meanest day the confluence of two 
eternities ἡ 

Car.y_e, The French Revolution, i, vi, 1.(1837) 


6 
We have seen better days. 
SHAKFSPEARE,Timon of Athens, iv, 2, 27.(1608) 
We shall shortly see better days. 
Arura Benn, The Roundkheads. Act i, sc 1. 
(1681) 
His wither’d check and tresses grey 
Seem’d to have known a better day. 
WALTER Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel: 
Introduction, (1805) 
She may have seen better days, 
When she was in her prime. 
James THornton, She May Have Seen Better 
Days. (1894) 


7 
Until the day break. (Donec aspiret dies.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 17. (c. 900 
B.c.) Repeated in iv, 6. 
Son bring back the day. (Phosphore, redde 
icm.) 
Marta, Epigrams. Bk. viii, epig. 21. (a. Ὁ. 93) 
Sweet Phosphor, bring the day. 
Francis Quaryes, Emblems. Bk. i, emb. 14. 
(1635) 
The day, for the most part, is heroic only when 
it breaks. 
H. Ὁ. Tnoreau, Autumn, 26 Sept., 1840. 


8 

A day can prostrate and a day upraise 
All mortal greatness. 

ἡμέρα, κλίνει re κἀνάγει πάλιν 


παντα rdvOpwwea.) 
SopHocr.es. Ajax, 1. 131. (ς. 409 B.c.) 
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One day, as the poet says, brings one man down 
and lifts another up. (4 μία γάρ͵ ὡς ἔφη τις͵ ἡμέρα 
τὸν μὲν καθείλεν ὑψόθεν͵ τὸν δὲ ἦρεν ἄνυς) 

Puito, De Somniis. Bk. i, sec. 154. (c. A.D. 40) 
Philo is paraphrasing Eurrmwes, lon. Re- 
peated in De Vita Mosis, i, 31. 

Fear what a day gives: soon it comes to rob. 
(Dies quod donat timeas: cito raptum venit.) 
PuBLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.160.(c.43 B.C.) 


9 
Man hath a weary pilgrimage 
As through the world he wends, 
On every stage, from youth to age, 
Still discontent attends; 
With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 
And still remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Remembrance. (1798) 
In the good old days. 
Lorp Lytron, Harold. BK. i, ch. 1. (1848) See 
also under ANTIQUITY. 
The horse-and-buggy days. 
F. Ὁ. ROOSEVELT, at press conference, 31 May, 
1935. 
The good old chaw-and-spit days. 
RAYMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 
206. (1940) 


10 
This day the sunne is in his chiefest hight, 
With Barnaby the bright. 

EDMUND SPENSER, E pithalamion, |. 265. (1595) 
St. Barnabas’ Day, the 11tb of June, in Old 
Style reckoned the longest day. So the prov- 
erb is an old one. 

Barnaby bright, the longest day and the shortest 
night ; 
Lucy light, the shortest day and the longest night. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 52. (1678) St. 
Lucy’s day, Old Style, was the 13th of De- 
cember, the winter solstice. There are many 
variations of this jingle. A proverb also in 
French and German. The German saying, 
“Sankt Luzen macht den Tag stutzen” (St. 
Lucy’s makes the days stop getting shorter), 
must have originated about 1350 under the 
Julian calendar. Flemish tradition remedied 
the error by substituting St. Thomas’ Day, 
Dec. 21, “Op St. Thomas lengen de dagen.” 
There is a rhymed version of the Lucy prov- 
erb which is widely used in France: 

On the festival of St. Lucy 

The day grows by the leap of a flea. 

(A la feste de Sainte Luce 

Le jour croist du saut d’une puce.) 
A Dutch version is: “On Epiphany the days 
lengthen by a cock’s crow.” TayLor, The 
Proverb, p. 117, says that one argument ad- 
vanced against the introduction in 1581-82 
of the Gregorian calendar was that the 
weather proverbs based on saints’ days would 
no longer guide the husbandman. One of the 
important early sources of calendar proverbs, 
Johann Rasch’s New Lésstag (1590) met this 
difficulty by altering the proverbs, where 
necessary, by the addition of ten days 
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1 
The supreme (or decisive) day has come. 
(Venit summa dies.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 324. (19 B.c.) Also 

Lucan, De Bello Civili, vii, 197. 

The longed for day is at hand. (Exspectata dies 
aderat.) 

VeroiL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1, 104. (19 B.C.) 
A day long to be remembered! (O longum me- 
moranda Dies!) 

Sratius, Sylvae. Bk. i, 1. 13. (ς. a. 0. 90) 
2 


Live out inglorious days. (Ignobilis aevum 
exigeret. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 776. (19 B.C.) 


3 
Friends, I have lost a day! (Amici, diem per- 
didi! ) 

EMPEROR TITUS VESPASIANUS. His customary 
self-reproach when a day passed without his 
benefiting some one. (c. Α. Ὁ. 75) See SUETO- 
nius, Lives of the Caesars: Titus, ch. 8, sec. 1 

He whose virtue sighed to lose a day. 

Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, }. 148. (1732) 
Referring to Titus. 

“T’ve lost a day,”—the prince who nobly cried. 
Had been an emperor without his crown. 

Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. ii, 1. 99. (1742) 
Undoubtedly he saved his life, but fell into the 
other inconvenience of losing the day. (Il sauva 
bien sans doubte sa vie, mais aussi i] en cuida 
rr Vaultre inconvenient de perdre la jour- 
née.) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 37. (1580) 
Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

James Bosart, Virtus Sui Gloria. (1697) This 
is the earliest known use of this couplet. It 
was written by Bobart in the autograpb al- 
bum of David Krieg, now in the British Mu- 
seum, and dated 8 Dec., 1697. It is in quote 
marks, thus indicating that it was not oriz- 
inal with Bobart. It is included in STANFORD, 
Art of Reading, 3rd ed., p. 27, 1803, with 
“count” instead of “think” for the first word, 
and it is so given in a sampler in the Wads- 
worth-Longfellow house at Portland, Me.. 
made by Longfellow’s sister, Mary Longfel- 
low, in 1824, when she was eight years old 

I look upon every day to be lost in which I do 
not make a new acquaintance. 
Ξ SAMUEL JonNSON. ΒΟΒΨΕΙΣΙ, Life, Aug., 1784 


My days are gone a-wandering. (Mes jours 
s’en sont allez errant.) 
Francois Viton, Le Grand Testament, |. 217. 
(c. 1460) 


6 

On dai bringd, thet al ier ne mai. [One day 

may bring what all the year can not.) Quod 

donare mora nequit annua, dat brevis hora. 

{What a year cannot give, a brief hour gives. | 
Unxnown, Rawlinson MS., C, 641, f. 13¢ (c. 

1270) See English Studies, xxxi, 16. 

Often one day gives what a whole year denies. 

(Saepe dat una dies quod totus denegat annus.) 
Wriont, ed., Political Songs, Ὁ. 176. (c. 1290) 


DAY 


Oft bryngeth on day, that all the yere not may. 
Forster, ed., Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 
Yet somtyme it shal fallen on a day 
That falleth nat eft with-inne a thousand yere. 
Cuavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knight’s 
Tale, 1. 810. (ς. 1386) 
Oftymes one day is better than somtyme an hole 
ere. 
7 WILLIAM CaxtTON, tr., Reynart the Foxe, xxvii, 
66. (1481) 
Hit fallith in a dai, that fallith not all the iere 
after. 
Ricuarp Hitis, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 128. 
(a. 1500) See also under Hour. 


6 
The day is short and the work long. 
Unxnown, The Tale of Beryn, \. 3631. (c. 
1400) See under Arr. 


7 
When the daies begin to lengthen the cold 
begins to strengthen. 

Unxwown, Berkeley MSS, iii, 30. (1639) 
We observe the cold to augment, when the daies 
begin to increase. 

Sir Tuomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica 

Bk. iv, ch. 13. (1646) 
As the days lengthen, so the cold strengthens. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 43. (1670) 

Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 52. (1721) 
“February and March are much more cold 
and piercing than December or January.” 
As the days grow longer, the storms grow 
stronger, 
As the days lengthen, so the storms strengthen. 
J. O. HALLIWELL, ed., Nature Songs, (1849) 


II—Day: Its End 
See also Night and Day; Evening 


8 

Well, this is the end of a perfect day. 
CarriE Jacons Bonp, A Perfect Day. (1920) 

9 


Beware of desp’rate steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) wil] have pass’d away. 
sCOMEre: The Needless Alarm: Moral. (1782) 
1 
Bot hou so that the dai be long, 
The derke nyht comth ate laste. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis Bk. vi, 1. 
578. (c. 1390) 
O mortall folke! you may beholde and se 
Howe I lye here, sometime a myghty knyght; 
The end of joye and all prosperite 
Is deth at last, through his course and myght; 
After the day there cometh the derke night; 
For though the day be never so longe, 
At last the belles ringeth to evensonge. 
STEPHEN Hawes, The Pastime of Pleasure 
(Percy Society), p. 207. (1509) “We owe 
to him (Stephen Hawes] one of the oldest 
forms, if not the oldest form, of the beauti- 
ful saying.”—Grorax Saintssury, A Short 
History of English Literature, p. 165. See also 
Joun Foxe, Book of Martyrs, vii, 346. 
Yet is he sure, be the daie neuer so long, 
Euermore at laste they ryng to euensong. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. fi, ch. 7. (1546) 


DAY 
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Be the day never so long, yet at last comes 
evening-song. 
Tuomas Apams, Sermons, i, 313. (1629) 
Be the day never so long, at length cometh 
evensong. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6132. (1732) 
Every day cometh night. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
The morning sun never lasts a day. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1678) 
Every day has its night, and every weel its woe. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs. (1846) The 
French say, ‘“Nul jour n'est sans vépre” (No 
day without Vespers). And there is a similar 
inscription in French on the tomb of Jean 
d’Orbesan in the cemetery at Padua; “Il n’est 
si beau jour qui n’améne pas sa nuit” (There 
is no day however beautiful which has not 
its night). 
Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At Iength it draweth to evensong. 
GeorcE SArntsbury, A Short History of Eng- 
lish Literature, p. 165. (1898) 


1 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

Tiromas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 

Church-yard, 1. 1. (1750) 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 

Rose Hartwick Tuorpe. Title of poem. (1867) 
The refrain is occasionally varied to “Curfew 
shall not ring to-night.” which is the way 
it is usually quoted. 


2 
The longest day soon comes to an end. (Lon- 
gissimus dies cito conditur. ) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis 36. 
(c. A.D. 100) 

The longest summers day hath his euening. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 250. (1580) 
The longest day must have his evening. 

Joseru HAL, Contemplations, ii, 33. (1612) 
The longest day hath his end. 

WitttamM Campen, Remains, p. 333. (1605) 
The longest day hath his evening; and thou shalt 
enjoy it but once, for it never returns again. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH, Jnstructions to His Son. 

Sec. ii. (1616) 
The longest day must have an end. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologiu. No. 4633. (1732) 

The longest day will have an end. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 337. (1721) 
“Spoken when men now in power oppress 
us, signifying that there may be a turn.” 

The longest day will have an end, and though 
it’s cloudy in the morning, the sun may shine 
bright enough at noon. 

Freperick Cuamier,7om Bowling.Ch.2.(841) 


IlI—The Day of Judgment 


But mercy, lady, at the grete assyse, 

Whan we shul come bifore the hye justyse! 
CHAUCER (?), An A.B.C., 1. 36. (ec. 1369) 

As seint Jerome seith: “at every tyme that me 

remembreth of the day of dome, I quake; for 


whan ἴ ete or drinke, or what-so that I do, evere 
semeth me that the trompe sowncth in myn ere: 
riscth up, ye that been dede, and cometh to 
the jugement.”’ 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale. Sec. 10. (c. 1389) 


4 
All's alike at the latter day, 
A bag of gold and a wisp of hay. 
JoHN CLARKE, Parcemiologia, Ὁ. 215. (1639) 
A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay 
Is all one thing at Doomsday. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1678) 
Fient de chien & marc d’argent, 
Seront tout un au jour de jugement. 
(Dog’s dung and silver marks 
Will be all one at Judgment Day.) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 


5 
There will be a day of reckoning sooner or 
later. 
Dicxens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 20. (1838) 
The day of reckoning was at hand. 
H. T. Bucks, History of Civilization. Vol. iii, 
ch. 3. (1861) 


6 
Than sal thai come til the last iugement. 
RicHARD ROLLE oF HaAMPpoLe, The Pricke of 
Conscience, \. 2802. (1340) 
In the Resurrection and Day of Judgment. 
H. H. Muman, History of Latin Christianity 
Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1855) 


7 
Gabriel had played his trump, and those of 


us who could not follow suit were arraigned 
for examination. 
O. Henry, An Unfinished Story. (1906) 


8 
God will not look you over for medals, degrees 
or diplomas, but for scars. 
ELBERT HussBarp, Roycroft Book of Epigrams 
(c. 1910) 


9 

Euery ones deathes daye is his doomes daye. 
Jonn Ly Ly, Euphues, Ὁ. 181. (1579) 

Death's Day is Doom’s Day. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1255.(1732) 


10 
In the day of judgment. (ἐν ἡμέρᾳ κρίσεως.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 15. (c. a.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “In die iudicii,” often ren- 
dered “doomsday.” 

Day of wrath, that day, the world shall dissolve 
in ashes. (Dies irae, dies illa, saeculum solvet in 
favilla.) 

TOMMASO DI CELANO ( ?), Dies Irae. (c. 1240) 
Monastic chant for the Office of the Dead. 
Called the greatest of all hymns; attributed 
also to St. Gregory and St. Bernard. 

He myght last till Domesday. 

Rosert MANNING ΟΕ Brunne, Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, |. 8734, (ς. 1330) That is, till the 
end of the world. 

The dredeful day of dome. 

UnKNown, First English Book on America: 

Introduction. (c. 1511) 
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The dreadful judgement-day. 
SHAKESPEARE, } Henry VI, i, 1, 29. (1591) 
That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day? 
O, on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Του the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 
Watter Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Canto vi, 1. 542. (1805) 


1 
To preche the . . . daye of retribucyon. 

WYNEYN DE Worpsk, ed., The Pilgrimage of 
Perfection, fo. 200b. (1526) 

The day of retribution will come in thunder and 
in vengeance. 

ZEBULON PIKE, An Account of Expeditions to 
the Sources of the Mississippi, iii, app. 13. 
(1808) 

The day of retribution rarely fails to come at 
last. 

Str BENJAMIN Brople, Psychological Inquiries. 
Vol. ii, ch. 4. (1856) 


DAYLIGHT 


2 
That'll shake the daylights out of us. 
EMERSON BENNETT, Mike Fink. Ch. 1. (1852) 
“Daylights” were the most vital organs. 
The driver bangs the mule, that is ostensibly 
pulling his daylights out. 
Bit. Nye, Baled Hay, p. 79. (1884) 
I'l! shoot the everlasting daylights out of you. 
E.S. Fre_p, The Sapphire Bracelet ,p.149.(1910) 
They shot the daylights out of me. 
ΒΕ. D Paine, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean, 
p. 22. (1921) 


Tyme rouleth on, I doe but daylight burne. 

THOMAS CHURCHYARD, The Worthies of Wales, 

84. (1587) 
Wee burne time. 

Joun Ly ty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc.1.(1592) 

Come, we burn daylight, ho! ... I mean, sir, 
in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i,4,43.(1595) 
We burn daylight. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 1, 54. (1601) Drypen, Secret Love. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1668) 
Talk does but burn daylight. 

Str Rocer 1, ἜΒΤΒΑΧΝΟΕ, tr., Aesop, 298. (1692) 
We burn day-light, lose time, and love. 

Cotiey Cripser, The Comical Lovers. Act ii. 

(1707) 
No candies yet, I beseech you; don’t let us burn 
daylight. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Burn not daylight about it; we have short time 
to spare. 

Water Scort, Ivanhoe. Ch. 43. (1820) 

Burn daylight, To light candles before dark. 

ΑΜ Caner, Dialect of Craven, i, 58, (1828) 

But the meaning also is to waste daylight, 
i.e., to waste time. 


DEAFNESS 


DEAFNESS 
4 


Deaf Men are quick-ey’d and distrustful. 
Tuomas Fuuier, Gnomologia. No. 1242.(1732) 
To a deaf man, the eye serves for an ear. (Al 
sordo, l’occhio serve di orecchio.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 200. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


§ 
The deaf gains the injury. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 926. (1640) 
Deaf men go away with the injury. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1670) 
Deaf Men go away with the Blame. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1243.(1732) 


6 
Who is so deafe, or so blynde as is hee, 
That wilfully will nother hear nor see? 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
None is so deaf as who will not hear. 

Tuomas INGELAND, Disobedient Child.(c.1560) 
No man’s worse deafe than he that will not heare 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Sourd. (1611) 
Who is so deaf as he that will not hear? 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 84. (1640) 
Tis a true saying, that none are so deaf as those 
that won’t hear. 

Joun Ozext, tr., Moliére, iii, 91. (1714) 
None are so completely deaf as those who will 
not hear. 

JereEmMY BENTHAM, Book of Fallacies. (1824) 
See also HaypEN, Travels Round Our Vil- 
lage, Ὁ. 268. (1905) Curistiz, Fasy to Kill, 
p. 131. (1939) WeEntTWorTH, The Chinese 
Shawl, p. 124. (1943) 

There is no worse deafness than that which 
doesn’t wish to hear. (No hay peor sordo, que el 
que no quiere oir.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 266. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “Il n’est si mauvais sourd que 
celui qui ne veut ouir”’; the Italians, “Non 
ci ὁ piu cattivo sordo di quel che non vuol 
udire”; the Danes, “Ingen er mere dov end 
den som ikke vil hore.” 

When the eye will not see, neither light nor 
glasses help. (Wenn das Aug nicht sehen will, 
So helfen weder Licht, noch Brill.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 303. 


7 
Deafness is better than the hearing of idle 
words. 

SapI, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apol. 16. (c. 1257) 


8 
The deaf man is bold in battle. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 71. 
(c. 900) 


9 
In the kingdom of the deaf, the one-eared is 
king. 
BERNARD SHAW, as quoted by Pearson, G.B.S., 
Ὁ. 110. See under BLINDNESS. 


10 
He thinks himself deaf, because he no longer 
hears himself talked of. 
TALLEYRAND, referring to Chateaubriand in his 
old age. (c. 1835) 


DEAFNESS 


She’s as deaf as a post. 


1 
He tells his story to a deaf ear. (Surdo narret 
fabulam. ) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 222. (163 


B.C.) 
Make deef ere to hem as though thou herde hem 
not. 

WaLtterR Hytton, Scala Perfeccionis, ii, 22. (c. 

1440) 
What man can believe, that man can do well 
Who of no man will counsell take or here tell? 
Whiche to you, whan any man any way tryde, 
Than were ye deafe, ye could not here on that 
syde. 

Joun Heyvwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
The kyng was required to purchase his deliver- 
ance, ... but he could not heare oni that side. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle: Henry IV, fo. 16b. 

(1548) 
He hears not at that ear. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 46. (c. 1595) 
I feare we are deafe on that side. 

JoHN CHAMBERLAIN, Letters, p. 12. (1598) 

If he have no mind to perform it, we say, hee 
cannot heare on that side. 

PAUL BAYNE, Commentarie upon Ephesians. 

Ch. 1. (c. 1600) 
He will not hear of it—Not of that ear. 

Ben Jonson, Magnetick Lady. Act i. 
The Don hearing but of one eare. 

EpMuND Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 

Quixot, p. 141. (1654) 
He cannot hear on that ear. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1670) 
He is deaf on that side of his head. Spoken to 
those who like not, and therefore take no notice 
of, your proposals. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 150. (1721) 
They never would hear, But turn the deaf ear, 
As a matter they had no concern in. 

Swirt, Dingley and Brent. (c. 1724) 

For foolish talk a deaf ear. (A palabras necias, 
orejas sordos.) 

CHartes Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 

erbes, p. 266. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


(1632) 


Were you born in a mill, curtole? you prate 
so hye. 
ΟΕΟΒΟΕ WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra, 
sig. B3. (1578) Deaf people raise their voices. 
He was born in a mill [i.e. deaf]. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 


IIl—-Proverbial Comparisons 


flee is as deafe as a door. 
NicHotas Breton, Works, ii, c. 49. (1599) 
The usurer is as deafe as a doore nayle. 
Tuomas Wutson, A Discourse upon Usurye, 
p. 224. (1572) 


I thereat seemde dumme and deaffe as post. 
THomas Cirrurcryarp, Chippes, 136. (1575) 
I'm dull as any post. 
Jonwn Gay, ee (Underhill), ii, 280. (1720) 
As deaf as a post 
R. B. SHERIDAN, The School for Scandal. Act 
i, sc. 1. (177 7) 
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Joun Ruope, Signal for Death, Ὁ. 29. (1941) 


Anybody would think you were as deaf as a post. 
MATTHEW Heap, The Smell of Money, p. 158. 
(1943) 


5 
There is the shad, I believe they have no ears, 
for they don’t mind noises a bit; and when a 
feller is hard a-hearing, we say he is as deaf 
as a shad. 

T. C. Hatrsurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 7. (1843) 


6 
As deaf as nuts. 
Rosert Herricx, Hesperides. No. 670. (1648) 
“Deaf nuts” are nuts without kernels. 


7 
She was deaf as a stone. 
Tuomas Hoon, A Tale of a Trumpet. (1841) 


8 
That there horse is as deaf as a beetle. 
LEVESON-GOwWER, Surrey Provincialisms, Ὁ. 86. 

(1876) Parish and Shaw, in their Dictionary 
of the Kentish Dialect, explain that “beetle” 
does not refer to the insect, but to a wooden 
mallet used for driving wedges and pegs, 
ramming down paving-stones, and so on, 
and that it is equivalent to “as deaf as a 
post.” 


9 
They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ear; which will not hearken to the voice 
of charmers, charming never so wisely. (Sicut 
aspidis surdae, et obturantis aures suas, Quae 
non exaudiet vocem incantantium: et venefici 
incantantis sapienter. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, viii, 4, 5. (c. 350 B.c.) 
Ears more deaf than adders. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 2, 172. 
(1602) 
I will be deaf as an adder. 
GrEorcE CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act v, sc 
2. (1605) 
I would rather chuse to be as deaf as an adder. 
Tuomas Brown, Works (1760), ii, 246. (1702) 
Me Ν as deaf as adders upon that side of the 
ead, 
WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 36. (1814) 
As deaf as the adder to the voice of the charmer. 
WaLtTerR Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 28. (1821) The 
proverbial phrase “Deaf as an adder,” arose 
from the old superstition that snakes are 
deaf. Notes and Queries, ser. ii, i, 401, in 
1856, published an old jingle, “If the adder 
could hear and the blindworm could see, 
No poor man’s children could go their way 
free,” probably for the reason they have to 
walk, or go barefoot, while rich men’s chil- 
dren can ride or go shod. It also mentions 
a Kentish proverb (ii, i, 331), “If I could 
hear as well as see, No man nor beast should 
πὰ by me,” the adder speaking. Parish in 
is Sussex Dictionary, p. 14, says that Sussex 
people assert that these words can be found 
on the adder’s belly. The idea that it Is 
deaf arose, of course, from: the passage 
from the Psalms, quoted above. 
To SING TO DEAF EARS, see under LaBor Lost. 
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1 
She’s as deaf as Corra-linn—we canna mak 
her hear day nor door. 
Wa ter Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 8. (1816) 
Not to hear anything distinctly. 


2 
Deafer than a thrush. (κωφότερος κίχλης.) 
ZenosBIuS, Adagia, iv, 66. A Greek proverb, 

cited also by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ix, 9, 
“Surdior turdo.” A similar proverb (ERAS- 
mus, ii, ix, 8) is “Deafer than Torona’s 
harbor” (Surdior Toronaei portu), because 
this port of Thrace was so remote from the 
sea that the breakers could not be heard 
there. “Deafer than a thrush” was used of 
persons so garrulous that they never listened 
for an answer. 


DEAL 


3 
Give us the cards for awhile. . . . Hurrah for 
a new deal. 

Cares Lever, Roland Cashel. Ch. 13. (1849) 
The war is prolonged, and but little chance of 
its ending until we have a new deal. 

Joon SHERMAN, Letters, p. 205. (1863) 

I pledge you—I pledge myself—to a new deal 
for the American people. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT, Speech of Accept- 
ance, to Democratic National Convention, 
Chicago, 2 July, 1932, which had just nomi- 
nated him as the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. See New York Times, 3 
July, sec. i, p. 8/7; Linviey, The Roosevelt 
Revolution. Ch. 1. In 1944 Mr. Roosevelt 
suggested that the phrase be dropped. 

The phrase ‘‘a New Deal,” which was publicly 
introduced in the speech of acceptance, I first 
used in the general philosophical statement which 
prefaced this series of memoranda. 

Raymonp Morey, Mr. Roosevelt Sets His Cap. 
In Saturday Evening Post, 24 June, 1939, 
p. 94. 


4 
Persuaded to reénter the proposed political 
deal. 

Frank Norris, The Octopus, Ὁ. 163. (1901) 
I’m going to swing this deal right over into July. 

Frank Norris, The Pit. Ch. 9. (1902) 
The political deal means that the heads of rival 
parties agree each to support some of the candi- 
dates of the other’s ticket, thus rendering the 
election of the least desirable men almost a 
certainty. 

ALBert BuSHNELL Hart, Actual Government, 

p. 100 (1903) 


5 
Thought I’d better give him a square deal. 
ἀντ ΠΡῸΣ Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 52. 
It was a square deal, and you all saw it. 
a oo A Maid of the Frontier, p. 88. 
18 
If elected, I shall see to it that every man has a 
square deal, no less and no more. 
Turopore Roossvert, Campaign Speech, 4 
Nov., 1904. 


DEATH 


We demand that big business give people a 
square deal. 
THEODORE RoosEvELtT, Letter, when suit was 
brought to dissolve the Steel Trust. (1904) 
I stand for the square deal. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, Osawatomie, 
Kansas, 31 Aug., 1910. 


DEATH 


See also Fame and Death; Life and 
Death; Love and Death 


I—Death: Definitions 


6 
Death were great joy. (θανεῖν πολλὴ χάρις.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 550. (458 B.C.) 


We all labour against our own cure, for death 
is the cure of all diseases. 
Sir THomMas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 9. (1643) The Germans say, “Death is 
the poor man’s doctor.” 


Death at last is the Inne where our lyfe doth 
take vp his lodgyng. (Morte al fine ὁ l’hosteria 
doue piglia alogiamento la nostra vita.) 
Jonn Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 98. (1578) 
Quoting Antonio Guevara. 


To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar. 
GarTH, The Dispensary. Canto iii, 1. 225.(1699) 


10 
Death’s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God. 
THOMAS PARNELL, A Night-Piece on Death. 
l. 67. (c. 1710) 
I think of death as some delightful journey 
That I shall take when all my tasks are done. 
ELLA WHEELER Witcox, The Journey. (1901) 


11 
Death is but a fleeting from one life into 
another. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 144. (1576) 
Death is the beginning of another life. (La mort 
est origine d’une aultre vie.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 


12 
Death is but crossing the World, as Friends 
do the Seas. 

WILLIAM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. Pt. 
"ἢ ii, No. 131. (1718) 


Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body. (“Apa μὴ ἄλλο τι ἣ τὴν τῆν ψυχῆς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σώματος ἀπαλλαγήν ) 

Prato, Phaedo. Sec. 64C. (c. 375 8. 6.) Quoted 
by Pamo, Legum Allegoria, 106. He goes 
on to quote Plato further (Gorgias, 493A; 
Cratylus, 400B), by adding that at death 
“the soul is released from the body, the 
baneful corpse to which it was tied.” Guazzo 
(ii, 128) paraphrases it: “Plato was wont 
to say, that during this present life, we are 
as dead men, and that our bodies are our 
own sepulchres, meaning to inferre thereby, 
that we begin to live, when we dye.” 
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1 
Death is sometimes a punishment, often a 
gift; to many it has been a favor. (Interim 
poena est mori, | sed saepe donum; pluribus 
véniae fuit.) 

Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 930. (c. A.D. 60) 


2 
Death is a black camel, which kneels at every 
man’s gate. 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
50. (1853) Quoting a Turkish proverb, some- 
times attributed to Abd-el-Kader. Trench 
explains that the camel kneels in order to 
take up the burden of a dead body. The 
Black Camel was used by Earl Derr Biggers 
as the title of a novel. (1929) ; 

Arise, O Soul, and gird thee up anew, 
Though the black camel, Death, kneel at thy gate. 

J. B. Kenyon, The Black Camel. (c. 1900) 


3 
Dying is ceasing to be afraid. 
WiLttram WycHeEr-_ey, The Plain-Dealer. Act 
i. (c. 1674) 


II—Death: Apothegms 


4 

Death cometh but once to mortals, and no 
man ever saw it come twice. (μοῦνον ἅπαξ 
θνητοῖς παραγίνεται.) 


Acatuias, Epigram. (c. 575) See Greek An- 
thology, x, 69. 
A man can die but once. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iii, 2, 250. (1598) 
Death of one person can be paid but once. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 14, 

27. (1606) 
It is the lot of man but once to die. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Emblems.Bk.v,emb.7.(1635) 
With great submission I pronounce, 

That people die no more than once. 

Mattrnew Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. (1708) 
Men die but once. 

CuHarLes Lams, John Woodvil. Act ii, sc. 2. 

(1802) 
“A man cannot die more than once” is an old 
apophthegm. 

FREDERICK Marryat,Olla Podrida.Ch.12.(1840) 
The crash of the whole solar and stellar systems 
could only kill you once. 

CarRLYLeE, Letter to John Carlyle. (c. 1866) 

I can only die once and then it’ll be over. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, με of a Parcel, Ὁ. 

94. (1942) 


5 
To die a dog’s death. (θάνατος κύνειος.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 898. (422 B.C.) 
With the Greeks the phrase had a much 
worse significance than merely to die as a 
dumb brute; it refers to the dread of being 
left unburied after death—a dread referred 
to by Homer many times. 
He lyved lyke a lyon, and dyed lyke a dogge. 
eee ἀνά The Pastyme of People, 57. 
1529 
Thou shalt famish a dog’s death. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, ii, 2,91. (1608) 
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Die like a rat. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Die. (c. 1695) To be poisoned. 
He dies like a beast. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.370.(1855) 
To die this dog’s death, out here under these 
mountains. 

G. M. FENN, In an Alpine Valley, i, 22, (1894) 


6 
Death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. 
(ὁ yap προφανὴς θνατοῖσιν ἔχθιστος φόνων.) 
BaccHyLipes, For Hiero of Syracuse, 1. 51. 
(468 B.C.) 
To know the hour of doom is continual death. 
(Pereundi scire tempus adsidue est mori.) 
PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.530.(c.43 B.C.) 
Get the coffin ready and the man won’t die. (Pan 
tao kuan ts‘ai jén pu sst.) 
Wr11aM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
931. (1875) 
No man is dead till he is dead. 
FrANcIS ΒΕΕΡΙΝΟ, The Twelve Disguises, Ὁ. 
265. (1942) 


All flesh weareth out as a garment: for the 
covenant from the beginning is, Thou shalt 
die the death. (ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν ἅδον ζητῆσαι 
τρυφήν, ἡ γὰρ διαθήκη dx’ αἰῶνος θανάτῳ ἀποθανῇ.) 

ΒΕΝ ὅ1:βα, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 17. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted in Babylonian 
Talmud: Erubin, fo. 54a. 

pe must dye the death, because we haue sene 
od. 

Mires Coverpa1e, Bible: Judges, xiii, 22. 
(1535) The King James Version says simply, 
“We shall surely die.” As Dr. Johnson points 
out, “Die the death” seems to be a solemn 
phrase for death inflicted by law. 

He that blasphemeth the name of the Lorde, shall 
dye the death. 
Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 164. (1579) 
He shall die the death. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, Etrenarcha, ii, 7. (1581) 
Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, i, 
1, 65. (1590) 


8 
Drive your cart and your plow over the bones 
of the dead. 

WILLiaM BLaxke, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


9 

The dede hath few frendys. 
ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng 

Synne, 1. 6302. (1303) 

Frendies ys the dede, quoth Hendyng. 
Proverbs of Hendyng, 1. 37. (c. 1310) 

The dead haue no friends, the sicke but faint ones. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Ami. (1611) 

Justice has bid the world adieu, 

And dead men have no friends. 
Sir Cartes Seprey, Ballad. (c. 1695) 

Dead Men are of no Family, and are akin to none. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnromneologia. No. 1240.(1732) 


10 
The dead ride fast. (Die Todten reiten schnell.) 
GotTTrrieD BUrcER, Lenore. (1772) 
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1 
Death is deaf. (La muerte es sorda.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 


2 
The life of the dead is placed in the memory 
of the living. (Vita enim mortuorum in me- 
Moria est posita vivorum. ) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No. ix, sec. 5. (44 B.C.) 
To live in hearts we leave behind Is not to die. 
Tomas CaMPBELL, Hallowed Ground. (1825) 


3 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. (ἔσχατος ἐχθρὸς καταργεῖται ὁ θάνατος.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 26. (57 
Α.Ὁ.) The Vulgate is, “Novissima autem 
inimica destruetur mors.” 


4 
To bring unto death’s door. 
Mites CoverDALE, A Spyrytuall Pearle. Ch. 18. 
(1550) 

Nature brought him to the door of death. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry V1, iii, 3, 105. (1591) 
When death comes to our dores, and we are at 

deaths-dore. 
Peter BULKELEY, The Gospel Covenant: To 
the Reader. (1646) 
Poor Mrs. Crawley had been at death’s door. 
᾿ ΤΆΟΙΙΟΡΕ, Framley Parsonage. Ch. 43. (1860) 


These have not the hope of death. (Questi non 
hanno speranza di morte.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto iii, 1. 46. (c. 1300) 


6 
Never say die! 

Dicxens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) Re- 
peated in ch. 40. Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 6. 
(1840) BarHaM, The Merchant of Venice. 
(1840) Smaru, Christopher Tadpole. Ch. 1. 
(1848) SHAw, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
etc., etc. 

Never say die while there’s a shot in the locker. 

Joun M. Wuson, Tales of the Borders, iv, 142. 
(a. 1835) 

A strong determination never to “say die.” 
F. E. Smceprey, Frank Fairleghk. Ch. 2. (1850) 


7 
The dead are dead. (τεθνᾶσιν οἱ θανόντες.) 

Euripwes, Alcestis, 1. 541. (c. 438 B.C.) 

Man lieth down, and riseth not: till the heavens 
be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised 
out of their sleep. (Sic homo cum dormierit, non 
resurget, donec atteratur caelum, non evigilabit, 
nec consurget de somno suo.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiv, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Ay me! when the mallows and the fresh green 
parsley and the springing crumpled anise perish 
in the garden, they live yet again and grow an- 
other year; but we men that are so tall and 
strong and wise, soon as ever we be dead, un- 
hearing there in a hole of the earth sleep we 
both sound and long a sleep that is without end. 

Moscuvus, Lament for Bion, |. 98. (c. 150 B.C.) 
Alas, for us no second spring, 

Like mallows in the paren bed. 

Anprew Lane, Triolets after Moschus. (1884) 

ΠῚ ΒΕ for all. (Mors est finita omnibus.) 
, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. li, 
ch. xxv, sec. 59. (45 8.c.) Quoting Euripides. 
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When once a man’s dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 
R. H. Bargam, A Lay of St. Dunstan. (a. 1845) 
When you’re dead, you stay a long time dead. 
RING LARDNER, Zone of Quiet. (1926) The 
French say, “Quand on est mort c’est pour 
longtemps.” 


To die ignobly is a coward’s part. (ὡς ἄνανδρον 
ἀκλεῶς κατθανεῖν.) 

Euripipes, Orestes, 1. 786. (ς, 410 B.C.) 
Not death is dreadful, but a shameful deatk. 
(οὐ κατθανεῖν γὰρ δεινόν, ἀλλ᾽ αἰσχρῶς θανεῖν.) 

MENANDER, Monostikoi. No. 504. (c. 300 ἃ. 6.) 
A dishonorable death is an insult of fate. (Mala 
mors necessitatis contumelia est.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.415.(c.43 B.C.) 


9 
When death puts out our flame, the snuff will 
tell 
If we are wax or tallow, by the smell. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Take Courage, Mortal; Death can’t banish thee 
out of the Universe. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 


10 
Dead Folk are past fooling. 
THoMaAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1238.(1732) 
Death is bitter to the Man in Prosperity. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1249. 
He is miserable, that dyeth not before he desires 
to dic. 
Tuomas FuLver, Gnomologia. No. 1924. 
The Dead, and only they, should do nothing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4469. 


He that dies half a year ago is as dead as 
Adam. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2079.(1732) 
He that died o’ Wednesday. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV. Act ν, sc. 1, 1. 137. 

(1597) 

The wight that died ο᾽ Wednesday, 

Just laid the light below, 
Is dead as the varlet turned to clay 

A score of years ago. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Falstaff’s Song. 


. (1873) 
1 
Ye honester poor rogues, who die in your 
shoes. 
Joun Gay, Newgate’s Garland, }. 4. (1725) 
To be hanged. 


I sentence them to die with their boots on. 
JOAQUIN Miter, The Danites. Act iv. (1877) 


13 
Sally was death on lace. 
T. C. Hatrsurton (Sam Suicx), Nature and 
Human Nature, p. 225. (1855) 
To be death on anything, is to be . . . a capital 
hand at it, like the quack doctor who could not 
manage the whooping-cough, but was, as he 
expressed it, “death on fits.” 
Joun Barttert, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Death. (1860) 
She was always death on you English chaps. 
Epcar Fawcett, Gentleman of Leisure, i, 9. 
(1884) Very fond of. 
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1 
The dead are the best counsellors. (Optimi 
consiliarii mortui. ) 
ALFRED HenperSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 311. 
(1869) See also under Books. 


2 
He pulls with a long rope, that waits for an- 
other’s death. 

GEORGE Hexrpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 26. 
(1640) From the French, “A longue corde 
tire qui d’autrui mort désire.” 

To WAIT FOR DEAD MEN’S SHOES, see under SHOE. 


3 
After Death the Doctor. 
GEORGE HErBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1035. 
(1640) See under LATE. 


4 : 

The Father lifted on high the golden scales, 

and set therein two fates of grievous death. 
καὶ τότε δὴ χρύσεια πατὴρ ἐτίταινε τάλαντα, | ἐν 

3 ἐτίθει δύο κῆρε τανηλεγέος θανάτοιο.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 209. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Jupiter himself upholds two scales in even bal- 
ance, and lays therein the diverse destinies of 
both, whom the strife dooms, and with whose 
weight death sinks down. 

VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, ]. 725. (19 B.c.) The 

sinking scale means death. 


5 

Death has slain the best, the shameful are all 
left me. (τοὺς μὲν ἀπώλεσ' "Αρης, τὰ δ᾽ ἐλέγχεα 
πάντα λέλειπται.) 

Homer, Jitad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 260. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Death takes the best, and leaves the worst. (Mors 
optima rapit, deterrima relinquit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ix, 43. (1523) Citing the 
line from Homer. Another form of the prov- 
erb is “Optima citissime pereunt” (The best 
most quickly perish). 

Death ever loves to pluck the fairest flower of 
an armed host. ("Apys φιλεῖ | del τὰ λῷστα πάντ᾽ 
ἀπανϑίζειν στρατοῦ.) 

AESCHYLUS,Euro pe.Frag.51,Smyth.(c.458 B.C.) 
There are so many thousand beauties among the 
dead. (Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum.) 

Propertivus, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. xxviii, 1. 49. 
(c. 24. B.C.) 

Death aims with fouler spite at fairer marks. 

FRANCIS QuaRLES, Divine Poems. (1632) 
Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. 

Youne, Night Thoughts. Night v, 1.1010.(1742) 


6 
Cruell death spareth not those, which we our 
selyes liuing cannot spare. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England: Eu- 
phues Glasse for Europe, p. 451. (1580) 
The best die first. 
EBENEZER Exvviott, The Village Patriarch. Bk. 
iv, pt. 4. (1831) 
The best go first, the bad remain to mend. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.498.(1855) 
The best go first, that is an old saying. 
CuHartes Reape, Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long. Ch. 21. (1859) 
THE GOOD DIE FIRST, see under GOODNESS. 
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7 
Death overtakes the man who flees. (Mors et 


fugacem persequitur virum. ) 
Horace, Odes. BK. iii, ode 2, 1. 14. (23 B.C.) 
The pee flees in vain; death follows close be- 
ind; 
It is in defying it that the brave escapes it. 
(La lache fuit en vain; la mort vole ἃ sa suite; 
C’est en la défiant que le brave l’évite.) 
VOLTAIRE, Le Triumvirat. Act iv, sc. 7. (1764) 
He fled from death and fell into it. 
J. L. Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 491. 
(1817) See also under COWARDICE. 


8 
Death is the only master who takes his serv- 
ants without a character. 

F. E. HuLME, Proverb Lore, p. 136. (1902) 


9 
The king of terrors. 
Old Testament: Job, xviii, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The Vulgate has merely, “Quasi rex.” 
The grieslie terror. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 704. (1667) 
This king of terrors is the prince of peace. 
Youn, Night Thoughts. Nt. iii, 1. 535. (1742) 
There is no king more terrible than death. 
Austin Dosson, The Dance of Death. (1877) 


10 
You will not dye this year. 

JamMeEs KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 394. (1721) 
“Spoken when they come in of whom we 
are speaking.” 

a of no Body, that has a mind to die this 
ear. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2614.(1732) 


1 
Most men die because they cannot help dying. 
(La plupart des hommes meurent parce qu’on 
ne peut s empécher de mourir.) 

].A ROCHEFOUCAULD, Sfaximes. No. 23. (1665) 


12 
The dead are always wrong. (Les morts ont 
toujours tort.) 

Le Rovux ΡῈ Lincy, Proverbs Francais, ii, 333. 
(1859) An old French proverb echoed in 
the German, “Die Toten haben immer Un- 
recht.” THE ABSENT ARE ALWAYS WRONG, 566 
under ABSENCE. 

The dead have no rights. They are nothing; and 
nothing cannot own something. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letier to Samuel Ker- 
chival, 1816. 


13 
Death itself has often fled from a man. (Mors 
ipsa refugit saepe virum.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1. 75. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


14 
The gate of death. (Ianua leti.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 1112. 
(c. 45 B.c.) 
Death the gate of life. (Mors ianua vitae.) 
St. Bernarn, In Transitu 5. Malacki. Sermon 
1, sec. 4. (ς. 1150) 
To the faithful, Death the Gate of Life. 
Mi Ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1, 571. (1667) 
Death is for many of us the gate of hell; but we 
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are inside on the way out, not outside on the 
way in. 
BERNARD SHAW, Parents and Children. (1914) 
Preface to Misalliance. 
Death is only an old door, Set in a garden wall. 
Nancy Byrp Turner, Death Is a Door. (1925) 


1 
To day thawgh thou be stowt and gay, 
A-morow thou lyyst by the walle. 

Joun Lypcatse, Minor Poems, p. 230. (c. 1430) 
“He is laid by the wall” a proverbial phrase 
for the interval between death and burial, 
while the corpse is lying in the house. 


2 
Nicanor lay dead in his harness. (Cum armis 
suis. ) 
Apocrypha: 11] Maccabees, xv, 28. (c. 200 B.C.) 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 5, 52. (1606) 
I am like an old horse . . . I will die in harness. 
Marryat, Jacob Faitkful. Ch. 40. (1834) 
Like most medieval workers they all died in 
harness. 
BisHop Wittiam Srusss, Constitutional His- 
tory of England. Bk. iii, ch. 21. (1875) 
It is a man dying with his harness on that angels 
love to escort upward. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 28. (1887) 


3 
The act of dying is also one of the acts of life. 
(μία yap rar βιωτικῶν πράξεων καὶ αὕτη ἐστί, καθ' 
ἣν ἀποθνήσκομεν.) 
Marcus Aureus, Meditations. Bk. vi, sec. 2. 
(ς. A.D. 174) 


4 
Hanging they thought better than dying by 
inches from starvation. 

Marrvat, Midshipman Easy. Ch. 16. (1836) 


5 
Grim death. 
Pritre Massincer, The Roman Actor. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1626) 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits Grim Death. 
Mutton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 803. (1667) 
ce on, like grim death. 
THEopore Hoox, Jack Brag. Ch. 20. (1837) 
He would . hold on like grim death. 
CHARLES Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 4. (1861) 
Stick to him like grim death. 
: DaLy, Murders in Volume Two, Ὁ. 216. (1941) 


Let the dead bury their dead. (ἄφες: τοὺς 
γεκροὺς θάψαι τοὺς ἑαυτών vexpots. ) 
New Testament: Matthew, viii, 22. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Dimitte mortuos sepclire 
mortuos suos.” 


7 
Death’s wing. (φόνου πτερόν.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. (c. 300 B.c.) Attribu- 
tion by Zenosrvus, vi, 31. Cited by Erasacvus, 
Adagia, iii, ii, 34, with the Latin, “Occisionis 
ala.” Sometimes given in English as “Mur- 
der’s wing.” 

The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout 
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the land: you may almost hear the beating of 
his wings. 
Joun Bricut, Speech Against the Crimean 
War, House of Commons, 23 Feb., 1855. 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing 
D.G.Rossetti,House of Life: Dobedrhi. (1870) 


The old devourer . . . death, had made our 
landlord dance after his pipe. 
ΜΊΡΡΙΕΤΟΝ, Father Hubberds Tales. (1640) 


9 
Today if death did not exist, it would be nec- 
essary to invent it. (Aujourd’hui si la mort 
n’existait pas, il faudrait linventer.) 
JEAN BAPTISTE MILHAuD, when voting for the 
death of Louis XVI, 19 Jan., 1793. See Le 
Moniteur, 20 Jan., 1793. 


10 

Death is easier to bear without thinking of it, 
than the thought of death without danger. 
(La mort est plus aisée a supporter sans y 
penser, que la pensée de la mort sans peril.) 

Braise Pascar, Pensées. Pt. i, art. ix, No. 61. 
(c. 1660) 

One will die alone. (On mourra seul.) 

BialsE Pascat, Pensées, i, iii, 211. 

11 
You give the finishing stroke. (κολοφῶνα 
ἐπιτίθης.) 

Prato, Euthydemus. Sec. 301E. (ς. 375 B.C.) 
The cup of death already drained. (lam exhausto 
illo poculo mortis.) 

Cicero, Pro Cluentio. Ch. xi, sec. 31. (66 B.C.) 
At the point of death. (ἐσχάτως ἔχει.) 

New Testament: Mark, v, 23. (c. a.p. 70) The 
Vulgate is “In extremis,” but the better 
known phrase is “In articulo morte” (In 
the moment of death). 


12 
Do not turn back on reaching the boundaries. 
(μὴ ἐπιστρέφεσθαι ἐπὶ τοὺ: ὅροις ἐλθόντα.) 
PiutarcH, Moralia: Education of Children, 
12F. (c. A.D. 95) Plutarch is quoting a prov- 
erb, which he explains means that ‘when 
people are about to die and see the boundary 
of their life close at hand, they should bear 
it with serenity.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, i, 2, as a saying of Pythagoras, and with 
the Latin, “Ad finem ubi perveneris, ne velis 
reverti.” 
Not to retire when we are come to the ende of 
our race: that is, when we are at the poynt of 
death we should not be oppressed with griefe, but 
willingly yeeld to Nature. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 148. (1579) 


13 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil. (Nam. et 
si ambulavero in medio umbrae mortis, non 
timebo mala.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxiii, 4. (c. 350 BC.) 
The Greek phrase is σκιὰ θανάτον. 
The land of darkness and the shadow of death. 
(Terram tenebrosam, et opertam mortis caligine. ) 
Old Testament: Job, x, 21. (c. 350 8.€.) 
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The lond of misese and of derknesse, where-as is 
the shadwe of deeth. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale. Sec. 10. (c. 1389) 
At the end of this Valley, was another, called 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, i, 58. 
(1678) 
The valley of the shadow of death. ... An al- 
most fatal illness; experience thercof. 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Valley. 
(1941) 


1 
He dies twice who dies at the will of another. 
(Bis emori est alterius arbitrio mori.) 

PusBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No.63.(c.43 B.C.) 
He whose death his friends await lfves a life 
his fellows hate. (Cuius mortem amici exspectant 
vitam cives oderunt.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 105. 

Ab, how formidable is he who thinks it safe to 
die! (Heu quam est timendus qui mori tutum 
putat.) 

Pusiirius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 242. 

A man dies as often as he loses his loved ones 
(Homo totiens moritur quotiens amittit suos.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 252. 

Lucky to die before you implore death to come. 
(Mori est felicis antequam mortem invoces.) 

PuUBLILIUS SyruS, Sententiae. No. 354. 

Death is fortunate for the child, bitter for the 
youth, too late for the old. (Mors infanti felix, 
iuveni acerba, nimis sera est seni.) 

Puatriius Syrus, Sententtae. No. 401. 
Nobody dies prematurely who dies in misery. 
(Nemo immature moritur qui moritur miser.) 

Pustiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 465. 

How wretched to long for death yet fail to die. 
(Quam miserum est mortem cupere nec posse 
emori.) 

PusuiiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 556. 

Happy enough is he who can die when he wills! 
(Satis est beatus qui potest cum vult mori.) 
Pus iiius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 675. 


2 
Death squares all accounts. 
CuHar_es Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 92. (1861) 


3 

And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his 
name that sat on him was Death. («al εἶδον 
καὶ ἰδοὺ ἵππος χλωρός καὶ ὁ καθήμενος ἐπάνω 
[αὐτοῦ ὄνομα αὐτῷ [0] θάνατος.) 

New Testament: Revelation, vi, 8. (c. A.D. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Ecce equus pallidus: et qui 
sedebat super eum, nomen illi Mors.” 

Behind her Death, . . . On his pale Horse. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. x, 1. 588. (1667) 

At my door the Pale Horse stands. 
Joun Hay, The Stirrup Cup. (1871) 


4 
Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? (ris pe ῥύσεται ἐκ τοῦ σώματος τοῦ 
θανάτου τούτον s) 
New Testament: Romans, vii, 24. (c. 4.0. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Quis me liberabit de corpore 
mortis huius?” 
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Death is an ill; the Gods at least think so, 
Or else themselves had perished long ago. 
(το Ovaloxny xaxov οἱ θέοι γὰρ οὕτω 
κεκρίκαισι" θάνον κε yap.) 

SAPPHO. Frag. 91. (ς. 610 B.c.) Quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, ii, 23, 12. See Epsaonps, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 251. 

Death is an evil only because of what comes 
after it. (Malam mortem non facit, nisi quod 
sequitur mortem.) 

SAInT AUGUSTINE, De Civitate Det. Bk. i, ch. 
11. (c. A. Ὁ. 425) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 40. 

The worst is death, and death will] have his day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], iii, 2, 103. (1595) 
Death is the greatest evil, because it cuts off hope. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 35. (1821) 


6 

Death is everywhere. To it a thousand doors 
lie open. (Ubique mors est . . . mille ad hanc 
aditus patent.) 

SENECA, Phoenissae, 1. 151. (c. A.D. 60) 

The best thing which eternal law ever ordained 
was that it allowed us but one entrance into life 
and many exits. (Nil melius aeterna lex fecit, 
quam quod unum introitum nobis ad vitam 
dedit, exitus multos.) 

ΘΕΝΕΟΑ, Ad Lucilium.Epis.Ixx,sec.14.(¢.a. Ὁ. 65) 
She [Nature] hath appointed but one entrance 
into life, but a bundred thousand ways out. 
(Elle n’a ordonné qu'une entrée ἃ la vie, et cent 
mille yssues.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 

I know death hath ten thousand several] doores 
For men, to take their Exits. 
Joun WEBSTER, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1614) 
Death with his thousand doors. 
Joun FLetcHeEr, The Loyal Subject. Act i, se. 
2. (1618) 
Death hath so many doors to let out life. 
FLETCHER AND MASSINGER, The Custom of the 
Country. Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 1620) 
There are a thousand doors to let out life. 
Primi Massrncer, The Parliament of Love. 
Act iv, sc. 2. (1624) 
Death hath a thousand doors to let out life. 

PHitip Massincer, A Very Woman. Act v. sc. 

4. (c. 1630) It will be noted that this phrase 
became almost a cliché with Massinger. 
The thousand doors that lead to death. 

Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 51. (1643) 
The doors of death are ever open. 

Jeremy Taytor, Contemplation on the State 

of Man. Bk. i, ch. 7. (c. 1660) 
Death's thousand doors stand open. 

Rosert Brarr, The Grave, |. 394. (1743) 
Every door may be shut but death’s door. 

R.C.Trench, Lessons ἐμ Proverbs, Ὁ. 25. (1852) 


7 
It was the death of him. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 1, 14. (1596) 
These .. . magistrates will be the death of us. 
ΕΝΑΚ. MIALL, Nonconformést, ii, 49. (1842) 


8 
Dead, for a ducat, dead! 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 23. (1600) 
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1 

Death without phrases. (La mort sans phrase. ) 
JoserH S1zyts, when voting for the death of 
Louis XVI, 20 Jan., 1793. It is probable that 
Sieyés said simply, “La mort,” and the re- 
porter added in parenthesis, “sans phrase,” 
but it became historic in the above form. 
See Le Moniteur, 20 Jan., 1793. Most 
of the other members had been laboring to 
compose telling “phrases,” some of which, 
as given by Le Moniteur, were, “The blood 
of a king is not the blood of a man,” by 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre; “I will not com- 
mit a murder that Rome may make a saint,” 
by Chaillou; “Seclusion; to make a Charles 
I. is to make a Cromwell,” by Gentil—a 
prophecy, for Napoleon was the Cromwell; 
“No people free without a tyrant dead,” by 
Saint-André; and “Death: while the tyrant 

breathes, liberty stifles,” by Lavicomterie. 


2 
Though they died, they are not dead, for their 
valor brings them back in glory from the 
world below. (οὐδὲ τεθνᾶσι θανόντες. 
SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 126. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Palatine Anthology, vii, 251. 
Death’s a pleasant road that leads to fame. 
GEORGE GRANVILLE, Verses, 1. 48. (1712) 
Death opens the gate of Fame and shuts the gate 
of Envy after it. 
᾿ STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ν, ch. 3. (1759) 


A living dead man. (ἔμψυχος νεκρός.) 

SopHoc es, Antigone, 1. 1167. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 3, with the 
Latin, “Vivum cadaver,” or “Vivum sepul- 

rum.” 
I am a living corpse among the living. (Egomet 
inter vivos vivo mortuus.) 

Cagcrirus Sratrus, Ploctum. Frag. 140. Loeb. 
(c. 175 B.C.) 

My being hath been but a living death. 

Pritie Massrncer, The Guardian. Act ii, sc. 

4. (1633) 


He’s dead and in his grave. (ἐπεί νιν θάνατος ἐν 
τάφοις ἔχει.) 

ΘΟΡΉΟΟΣΕΒ, Oedipus the King,1.942.(c.409 B.C.) 
He fownde me ded and gonne. 

Unknown, Monk of Evesham, 62. (1482) 
He is dead and gone, lady, He is dead and gone. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5,29. (1600) 
Advocates for folly dead and gone. 

Port, Horace’s Epistles, ii, 1, 34. (1737) 
When she was dead and gone, perhaps they 
would be sorry. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 19. (1840) 


Nothing like stark dead. 
James Stewart, referring to the Earl of Mor- 
ton. (1581) See Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 262. Afterwards applied to Strafford and 
Laud. 
Stone-dead hath no fellow. 
Eanx or Essex. (1641) See Macavtay, Essays: 
Hallam. 
Stark dead be thy comfort. 
James Howrtt, English Proverbs, p. 11.(1659) 
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6 
If he be dead, he’ll eat no more bread. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
THE LIVING TO THE BREAD, see undey LIFE AND 
DEATH. 


7 
I shall be like that tree—I shall die at the top. 
et SwIrFT. (c. 1740) See Scott, Life of 
Swift. 


8 
In the jaws of death. 

JosHua SyLvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Week iv, day 1. (1591) 

Snatch’d . . . out of the jaws of death. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 394. (1599) 

Many patients might thereby be rescued from the 
jaws of death. 

BisHop GEeorGE BERKELEY, Jar-Water. Let. ii, 
sec. 12. (1746) Bishop Berkeley was an 
ardent crusader for the drinking of tar- 
water. 

Into the jaws of death Rode the six hundred. 

ΠΝ The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

1854 


9 
The dead don’t bite. (οἱ κεκμηκότες od dax- 


γουσιν.) 


THEOpoRuS CHIUS, teacher of rhetoric to King 
Ptolemy of Egypt. (31 8.c.) The ascription 
is by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vi, 41, who says 
it was the advice given Ptolemy with ref- 
erence to Mark Antony. The Latin is, “Mor- 
tui non mordent.” See also PLuTARCH, Lives: 
Pompey. Sec. 77, who gives the Greek as 
νεκρὸς ov δάκνει. 

A prouerbe, whiche saith, a dead man doth no 
harm. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, p. 128. (1548) 

Death biteth not. (La mort ny mord.) 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
November: Colins Embleme. (1579) 

I care not, seeing thou art dead, Mortui non 
mordent. 

Sir JOHN Harincton, Metamorphoses of Ajax, 
p. 64. (1596) 

He’s quiet, where I hope He will not bite again. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act iv, sc. 1. (1611) 

Knock out her brains! And then she'll never bite. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Coxcomb. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1613) 

A dog that’s dead, 
The Spanish proverb says, will never bite. 

JOHN FLETCHER, The Custom of the Country. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1619) L’EstTRANcE, tr., Que- 
vedo's Visions, 252 (1667) has, “A dead dog 
will never bite.” The Germans have the 
same proverb, “Todte Hunde beissen nicht.” 
The French say, “Morte la béte, mort Ic 
venin” (The beast dead, the venom dead), 
or “Chien mort ne mord pas” (A dead dog 
doesn’t bite). 

The dead do not bite; and, being dispatched out 
of the way, are forgotten. 

berets Futter, Churck History, ix, iv, 3. 
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Why then the Proverb is not right, 
Since you teach dead Dogs to bite. 
Swirt, Upon the Horrid Plot Discovered by 
Harlequin, 1. 39. (1722) 
Dead folks can’t bite. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1239. (1732) 
It is only the dead who do not return. (II n’y 
a que les morts qui ne reviennent pas.) 

BERTRAND BARERE, Speech, in the Convention, 

1794, He was punning on the double mean- 
ing of revenir, to return or to haunt, with 
the sarcastic meaning, “It is only dead men’s 
ghosts that do not haunt us.” See CARLYLE, 
French Revolution, iii, vi, 3. Napoleon ap- 
plied the phrase to himself on 17 July and 
12 Dec., 1816, meaning that he would cer- 
tainly come back, but he was misfaken, for 
he was dead long before he returned to Paris. 
See O'Meara, Napoleon in Exile. 

A dead body revenges not injuries. 

ΔΊΣΠΙΑΜ Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Take him [a dead man] away now, ... and 
sec that he does not bite you, to put an old 
proverb to shame. 

WALTER Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 34. (1816) 
The story that Gray “whispered in Elizabeth’s 
ear, The dead don’t bite,” is found in Camden. 

ANDREW LaNG,History of Scotland ,ii,327.(1902) 
1 


None can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there is no light behind the curtain. 
THomsON, City of Dreadful Night, xxi. (1874) 


2 
When a man is dying his words are worth lis- 
tening to. 

TseNG TzU, a disciple of Confucius, when ill. 
(c. 500 B.c.) See Conrucius, Analects. Bk. 
viii, ch. 4. 

No man deceives while in his death agony. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 175a. 
(c. 450) 


3 

How difficult it is to make up one’s mind to 
die! (Oh! qu’il est difficile de se résoudre a 
mourir! ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 700. (1746) 
Death is never wholly a welcome guest. (Und 
doch ist nie der Tod ein ganz willkommner Gast.) 

GoeTnHeE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 4. (1806) 

To have to die is a distinction of which no man 
is proud. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 

ing of Essays. (1863) 


Death and vulgarity are the only two facts in 
the Nineteenth Century that one cannot ex- 
plain away. 

Oscar Wipe, Picture of Dorian Gray. (1891) 
Ah, well, then, I suppose I shall have to die be- 
yond my means. 

Oscar Witpr, when a huge fee was demanded 

for an operation during his last illness. (1905) 
See SHerarp, Life of Oscar Wilde, Ὁ. 421. 


The dead can tell no tales. 
Joun Witson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act i, 
sc. 4. (1664) 
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Dead men tell no tales. 

Joun Dryven, The Spanish Friar. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1681) FarquHar, The Inconstant. Act v. 
(1703) PauLpine, The Bucktails. Act 4, sc. 
3. (1815) James, The Robber. Ch. 6. (1838) 
KINGSLEY, Alton Locke. Ch. 4. (1850) WiL- 
LIAM JAMES, Letters, ii, 154. (1901) Wac- 
NER, The Major Has Seven Guests, p. 252. 
(1940) etc., etc. 

Dead men never bring awkward stories to light. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 9. (1838) 

Only the dead are silent. 

G. H. Coxe, Silent Are the Dead, Ὁ. 252. (1941) 
Dead men rarely tell you anything you want to 
know. 

C. F. Apams, Up Jumped the Devil, p. 115. 

(1943) 
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6 

The empty fame of being in at the death. 
WILLIAM WINDHAM, Speeches, i, 337. (1800) 

A skilful huntsman . . . who generally contrived 

to be in at the death. 


5 Lorp Lytron, Night and Morning, v, 9. (1841) 


Death observes no ceremony. 
Joun Wise, A Vindication of the Government 
of New England Churches. Ch. 2. (1717) 


8 
Such a sweet husband have I lost... . If, 
Blessed be the corse the rain rains upon, he 
had it pouring down. 
UNKNowN. The Puritaine, or the Widdow of 
W atling-Streete. Act i, sc. 1. (1607) 
Blessed is the corpse that the rain falls on. 
WILLIAM Hone, Table-Book, ii, 667. (1827) 
E. Peacock in Notes and Queries, 2nd ser., 
viii, 319, says, “Α superstition prevalent in 
many parts of Britain, . . . Sad is the bury- 
ing in the sun shine, But blessed is the 
corpse that goeth home in rain.” 
“Happy,” said some foolish proverbialist, “are 
the dead that the rain rains on.” 
E. V. Lucas, Genevra’s Money, p. 4. (1922) 


IlI—Death: Euphemisms 


9 
Death had already laid his icy fingers upon her 
brow. 
TIMOTHY SHAY ARTHUR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night iv, p. 64. (1854) 


10 
{Lord Suffolk] at last paid his tribute to the 
common treasury to which we all must be 
taxed. 

EDMUND BuRKE, Speeck, House of Commons, 


11 Feb., 1780. 
11 


He drives a fairy chariot on a long journey. 
S.G.CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. (1938) 


12 
“Do the dead of the savages ever walk?” de- 
manded Cap. 
“Ay, and run too, in their happy hunting 
grounds.” 
J. F. Cooprr, The Pathfinder, i, 105. (1840) 
His foes he sent to the “happy hunting grounds.” 
J. H. Treg, Over the Plains, Ὁ. 211. (1872) 
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The departed in the happy hunting grounds. 
P.H.SHERIDAN,Personal Memoirs, i. 102. (1888) 

The white man’s road . . . leads to happy hunt- 

ing grounds both here and in that eternity in 

which reds and whites are found alike. 

J. H. Coox, On the Old Frontier, p. 194. (1923) 


Praematura mors, vntymely death. 

Sm THomas E yor, Dictionary. (1548) 
Infants . . . snatched away by untimely Ends. 

ΤΟΒΕΡῊ Appison, The Tatler. No. 154. (1709) 
ahs .. . bringing them all to an untimely 
end. 

W.H.Prescorr, Conquest of Peru, i, 452. (1847) 
To come to an untimely end. To die prematurely. 
; Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


Her candle was put out. 
THomas Fuirer, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 1. 
(1642) 


Then Abraham .. . was gathered to his peo- 
ple. (Congregatusque est ad populum suum.) 
Old Testament: Genests, xxv, 8. (c. 550 B.C.) 
So he blessed them, and was gathered to his 
fathers. (Et benedixit eos, et appositus est ad 

patres suos.) 
A Apocrypha: 1 Maccabees, ii, 69. (c. 100 B.C.) 


To kick the bucket, to die. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Bucket. (1785) See Kick. 

He is gone to kingdom come. 
: Grose,Dictionary of Vulgar Tongue: Kingdom. 


“Passing away’ is written on the world. 
Fevicia HEMANS, Passing Away. (c. 1826) 
Ay, dead !—stepped out. 
T. A. Burke, Polly Peablossom, p. 177. (1851) 


6 

Terrible though they were, black death seized 
them. and they left the bright light of the sun. 
(θάνατος δὲ καὶ ἐκπκάγλους wep ἐόντας | εἷλε μέλας 
λαμπρὸν δ᾽ ἔλιπον φάος ἠελίοιο.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 154. (c. 800 B.C.) 
7 


Don a coat of stone. (λάϊνον ἕσσο χιτῶνα.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. iii, 1. 57. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
euphemism for death by stoning. Aeschylus 
repeats the phrase in Agamemnon, 1. 872, and 
Lucian quotes it in The Dead Come to Life, 
sec. 5. “To get a wooden suit” is a Stafford- 
shire proverb, noted in Folk-Lore, vii, 377. 
In the end, he will be clad in a vesture of clay. 
(καὶ τελευτὰν ἁπάντων γᾶν éwiecodpevos.) 
Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. xi, 1. 16. (c. 446 B.C.) 
The foot of his existence went down into the clay 
of death. 
ΦΑΣΙ, Gulistan. Ch. v, Apologue 9. (c. 1258) He 
HAS TURNED UP HIS HEELS, see under HEEL. 


8 
Darkness enfolded his eyes. (τὸν δὲ σκότος 
ὅσσε κάλυψεν.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 11. (c. 850 B.c.) Fre- 

quently repeated. 

His eyes close in everlasting night. (In aeternam 
clauduntur lumina noctem.) 

VexciL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 310. (19 3.c.) 
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His spirit has left his body; night seals his eyes. 
(Destituit animus membra, nox oculos premit.) 
Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 841. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


9 
He bowed his head to one side like a poppy 
that in a garden is laden with the rains of 
spring. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. viii, 1. 306. (c. 850 B.C.) 
I have settled them all [in their funeral urns]. 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 28. (35 B.c) 
I HAVE SETTLED THEIR HASH, see under HasH. 


When a man dies, and his kin are glad of it, 
they say, “He is better off.” 

E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 
11 


You who went West . . . shall take your rest. 
Forp Mapox Hvuerrer, One Day’s List. (1918) 
GONE WEST, see under WEST. 


12 

He shall return no more to his house, neither 
shall his place know him any more. (Nec re- 
vertetur ultra in domum suam, neque cog- 
noscet eum amplius locus eius.) 

Old Testament : Job, vii, 10; xvi, 22.(c. 350 B.c.) 
He seemed to depart not from life, but from one 
home to another. (Ut non ex vita, sed ex domo 
in domum videratur migrare.) 

CorneLius Nepos, Lives: Atticus. (c. 40 B.C.) 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 261. (1609) 
Look upon death as a going home. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 309. (1937) 
To depart this life corresponds to L. decedere de 
vita, itself a euphemism for mori, ‘to die.’ The 
English phrase began as a euphemism, became 
a genteelism, and is now a stupidity. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clickés. (1941) 


13 
Man giveth up the ghost. 
Old Testament: Job, xiv, 10. (c. 400 B.c.) See 
under GHOST. 


14 
Death’s pale flag advanced in his cheeks. 
Ricnarp JoHnson, The Seaven Champions of 
Cristendome. Pt. iii, ch. 11. (1596) 
Beauty’s ensign yet Is crimson . . . in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v,3,94.(1595) 


15 
He had closed his game and handed in his 
checks several years since. 

J. H. B. Now ranp, Early Reminiscences of 
Indiana polis, p. 164. (1870) 

Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks, 

The night of the Prairie Belle. 

Joun Hay, Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle. 
(1871) “He cashed in his chips” is a varia- 
tion, also from poker. See under Cup. 

One of the boys had passed in his checks. 


ne Twain, Roughing It, p. 332. (1872) 


He went round land at las’, and was foun’ 
dead in his bed. 
Quitter-Coucn, Troy Town. Ch. 11. (1888) 
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1 
He is burnt to the socket. 


JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 57. (1813) At 
his last gasp. 


2. 
| He] kept his bed three days, and hopped the 
twig on the fourth. 
Mary Rosinson, Walsingham. iv, 280. (1797) 
If old Campbell hops the twig. 
Mary Brwcman, Robert Lynne, ii, 4, 289. 
(1870) The French say, “‘Casser sa pipe” (To 
break his pipe). 


3 
They reddened the earth and gladdened the 
ravens. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Reginsmol. St. 26. 
(c, A.D. 900) ᾿ 


Perhaps, if only the tale told by the wise men 
is true and there is a bourne to welcome us, 
then he whom we think we have lost has only 
been sent on ahead. (Quem putamus perisse, 
praemissus est. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixiii, sec. 16. (c. 
A.D. 64) 

He whom you think to have passed away, has 
simply posted on ahead. (Quem putas perisse, 
praemissus est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcix, sec. 7. 

They are not amissi, but pruemissi, Not lost, but 
gone before. 

Puitie Henry, (c. 1680) See MatTHEW HENry, 
Life of Philip Henry. Ch. 5. On tomb of 
Mary Angell, Stepney, d. 1693. 

Not dead, but gone before. 
MATTHEW HENry, Commentaries: Matthew ii. 
(1710) Rocers, Human Life, }. 747. (1819) 
Weep not, ye mourners, for the dead, 
But in this hope vour spirits soar, 
That ye can say of those ye mourn, 
They are not lost, but gone before. 

ALEXANDER Pope, Epitaph for Elijah Fenton. 
(c. 1731) 

Gone before To that unknown and silent shore. 

CHARLES LAMB, Hester. (c. 1830) 

The buried are not lost, but gone before. 

EBENEZER ELLiott, The Excursion. (1831) 
CaroLiInE Norton, Not Lost, But Gone Be- 
fore. (1862) 

Oh, write of me, not “Died in bitter pains,” 
But “Emigrated to another star.” 

Heren Hunt Jackson, Emigravit. (1870) 
Out of the hitherwhere into the yon. 
5 J. W. Rirey, Out of the Hitherwhere. (1892) 


Montague hath breath’'d his last. 
: SHAKESPEARE, [JI Henry VI, v, 2, 40. (1591) 


Sent to my account. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 76. (1600) 


7 
Now our sands are almost run. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, v, 2, 1. (1608) 
Thou must away, thy sand is run. (Fort musst 
du, deine Uhr ist abgelaufen.) 
Scuitter, Wilhelm Tell. Act iv, sc. 3. (1804) 
Death has shaken out the sands of my glass. 
J.G.C.Brarnarp, Lament for Long Tom.(1828) 
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8 
Once for all he has bitten the dust. (Humum 
semel ore momordit.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 418. (19 B.c.) See 
under Dust. 


9 
Reported to have climbed the golden stairs. 
J. R. Ware, Passing English of the Victorian 
Era, p. 79. (1883) “Climbing up the Golden 
Stairs” was the title of a popular song of the 
period. 
ΤΟ JOIN THE MAJORITY, see under MAyorRITY. 


IV—Proverbial Comparisons 


10 
As dead as mutton. 

Isaac BICKERSTAFF, The Spoiled Child. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1770) Reape, Cloister and the 
Hearth. Ch. 24. (1860) Bernarp SHaAw, Par- 
ents and Children, (preface to Misalliance). 
(1914) J. D. Carr, Death Turns the Tables, 
p. 50. (1941) 


Ἶ 
As dead as a nit. 
BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 594. (1833) 


12 
“The Grecian Daughter” being as dead as dish- 
water after the first act. 

Davip Garricy.£arrespondence, i,465.(a.1770) 


13 
He was as dead és a dead mackerel. 
C. W. GraFton, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 
; Rope, p. 97. (1943) 
1 
He’s as dead as Queen Anne the day after she 
dy’d. 
Lapy PENNYMAN, Miscellanies, Ὁ. 97. (1722) 
Mrs. Winifred Pryce was as dead as Queen Anne! 
ΒΕ. H. Baruam, Look at the Clock. (1840) 


15 
By gar, de herring is no dead so as I vill kill 
him. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
li, 3, 12. (1601) 
Is shee quite dead ?—Dead as a herring, sir. 
THOMAS NasseEs, Totenkam-Court. Act i, sc. 5. 
(1638) 
Hudibras, to all appearing, 
Believ’d him to be dead as herring. 


Dead as a Herring, Stock-fish, or Door-nail. 

THomas Otway, Caius Marius. (1680) 

I'll warrant him as dead as a herring. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 4. 
(1748) See also, Reape, /t 1s Never too Late 
to Mend. Ch. 60. (1856) STEVENSON AND 
HENLEY, Deacon Brodie, iv. vii, (1880), etc., 
etc. The phrase is supposed to have origi- 
nated from the fact that the herring dies 
very quickly when taken out of the water 


16 
He’s dead now as Job’s turkey. 
W. G. Sums, Sword and Distaff, p. 130. (1853) 


17 
I am ded as dorenail. 
UnKNown., William of Palerne, 1. 628. (c. 1350) 
The doornails were the nails with which 
medieval doors were studded, but nobody 
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understands how this proverbial compari- 
son originated. 
As’ ded as a dore-tre. 

WLM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus i, 1. 185. (1362) The door-tree is the 
door-post, once part of a living tree, but 
now dead, so this comparison is understand- 
able. 

Dom as a dorenayle & defe was he bathe. 

UNnENowN, Alexander, 1. 4747. (c. 1400) 

If I do not leave you all as dead as a door-nail. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 10, 42. (1590) 

What, is the old King dead ?—As nail in door. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, v, 3, 126. (1598) 

Wee’! strike it as dead as a doore-naile. 

THomMas NasHe, Works (Grosart), iii, 182. 
(1596) 

I can’t tell whether he be dead in law: but he’s 
dead as a door-nail. 

GEORGE FarQuHAR, A Constant Couple. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1700) See also Lams, Letters, i, 223. 
(1801) Dickens, Christmas Carol. Stave i. 
(1843) De Morcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 12. 
(1907) Couan, Seven Keys to Baldpate. Act 
i. (1913) Wentworth, Week-end with 
Death, p. 33. (1941) WHEATLEY, Scarlet Im- 
postor, Ὁ. 257. (1942) etc., etc. 


1 
He fel dun ded as ston. 
ὕνκνονν, Cursor Mundi, |. 12028. (a. 1300) 
Therwith he wex as deed as stoon. 
CHAUCER (?), The Book of the Duchesse, 1. 
1300. (c. 1369) 
Adoun I fel . . . Deed as a stoon. 
CHAUcER (Ὁ), The Compleynte unto Pite,1. 15. 
To grounde deed she falleth as a stoon. 
CHAUCER (?), Anelida and Arcite, 1. 170. 
A hand him smoot upon the nekke-boon, 
That doun he fil atones as a stoon. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Man of Lawe, |. 571. (c. 1386) 
She ... lyth . . . deed, and lyk a stoon. 
Cuaucer, The Squires Tale, 1. 465. 


V—Death: a Debt 


2 
Death, they say, acquits us of all our obliga- 
tions. (La mort, dict on, nous acquitte de 
toutes nos obligations. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1580) 
Death and marriage make term-day. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
84. (1721), with the comment, “Marriace 
frees a man from his service in Scotland, 
and death in all countries.” Quoted by WaL- 
Tem Scott, Redgauntlet. Let. 11. (1824) 
The end of life cancels all bands. 
SHAKESPEARE, / Henry IV, iii, 2, 157. (1597) 
He that dies this year is quit for the next. 
ΘΗΛΚΈΘΡΕΑΒΕ, 11 Henry IV, " 2, 254. (1598) 
Are you ready for death? ... You shall be 
called to no more payments. 
SHAkzEsprare, Cymbeline, v, 4, 152. (1609) 
He that dies pays all debts. 
Saaxesprare, The Tempest, ili, 2, 141. (1611) 


Death quits all scores. 
James SHIRLEY, Cupid and Death. (1653) 
Death settles all things. 
Joun OzeExt, tr., Moliére, iii, 87. (1714) 
The laird’s dead—aweel, death pays a’ scores. 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 23. (1815) 
The debt which cancels all others. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 49. (1820) 
Death pays all debts; it will pay that too. 
WALTER Scott, Two Drovers. (1827) 
Death squares all accounts. 
Cuar_es Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 92. (1860) 


3 
He paid the debt of nature. (Naturae con- 
sessit. ) 

Sattust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. xiv, sec. 15. 

(c. 40 B.C.) 
He paid the debt of nature. (Debitum naturae 
statim exsolvit.) 

Unxnown, Chronicon de Lanercost, Ὁ. 131. (c. 

1220) 
Fynally he payde the dette of nature. 

Rosert Fasyan, Chronicles, ii, xii, 28. (1494) 
When he was an hundred yeare olde, he payed 
nature her dutye. 

Tuomas Becon, Relikes of Rome, fo0.51.(1563) 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. 

SINAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 39. (1606) 

The slender debt to Nature’s quickly paid. 

FRANCIS QuARLES, Emblems. Bk. ii, emb. 13. 

(1635) 
To die, is the great debt and tribute due unto 
nature. 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. v, 

ch. 3. (1765) 
Mrs. Williams, from mere inanition, has at length 
paid the great debt to nature. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letters, ii, 331. (1783) 

In peace to pass with Jason, all her days, 
Tul he or she the debt o’ natur’ pays. 
J. R. PrancueE, Extravaganzas, iii, 26. (1845) 


4 
Thou owest God a death. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, v, i, 127. (1597) 
A man can die but once: we owe God a death. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV, iii, 2, 250. (1598) 
He owed a death, and he hath paid that debt. 
Hgywoop anp Row Ley, Fortune by Land and 
Sea. Act i, sc. 1. (1655) 
I’ve paid as many debts as any man who dies. 
O. Henry (W.S. Porter), The Tale of a Taint- 
ed Tenner. (1907) 


5 
We are all debts due to death. (θανάτῳ πάντες 
ὀφειλόμεθα.) 
ΘΙΜΟΝΊΡΕΒ, Inscriptions. Frag. 150. 
B.C.) See Palatine Anthology, x, 105. 
All of us to death a debt must pay. (ὦ: πᾶσιν 
ἡμῖν καγθανεῖν ὀφείλεται.) 
Euripwwes, Alcestis, 1. 410. (c. 438 B.C.) 
From all mankind the debt of death fs due. 
(βροτοῖς ἅπασι κατθανεῖν ὀφείλεται.) 
Evunipipes, Alcestis, 1. 782. (c. 438 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by Piurarcn, Morelia, 107C. 
Unto all men is this lot ordained of heaven: 
All must pay their debt to death. 


(c. 475 
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(πᾶσιν γὰρ ἀνθρώποισιν ἥδε πρὸς θεῶν 
ψῆφος κέκρανται κατθανεῖν τ᾽ ὀφείλεται.) 

Evripwes, Andromache, |}. 1271. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Death is a debt which all of us must pay. (τᾶσιν 
yap ἡμῖν τοῦτ᾽ ὀφείλεται παθεῖν.) 

Sopnocies, Electra, 1. 1173. (c. 409 B.C.) 

We and our works are a debt due to death. 
(Debemur morti nos nostraque.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 63. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Death is a debt due by all men. (πᾶσι θανεῖν 
μερόπεσσιν ὀφείλεται.) 

PALLaDAs, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 450) Greek An- 

thology, xi, 62. 


VI—Death: Its Immanence 


1 

Wherever you go, Death dogs you fike your 
shadow. (Quocumque incedis, sequitur Mors 
corporis umbra. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 37.(c.175 B.C.) 
Death, like the rock of Tantalus, ever hangs over 
our heads. (Mors, quae quasi saxum Tantalo 
semper impendct.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. i, ch. 18, sec. 60. (B.C. 

44) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 19. 
In the midst of life we are in death. (Media vita 
in morte sumus.) 

Book of Common Prayer: Burial of the Dead: 
At the Grave. (1541) A phrase of uncertain 
origin, but it dates from the Middle Ages, and 
occurs in the choirbook of the Monks of St. 
Gall. Frequently quoted, recently by PETER 
CHENEY, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 95. (1941) 


2 
Each hour slowly steers us nearer death. (Om- 
nis paulatim leto nos applicat hora.) 
COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 21. (c. 
A.D. 600) 
Toward my deeth with wind in stere I sayle. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, I. 
641. (c. 1380) 
Every day marches toward death: the last ar- 
rives there. (Touts les jours vont ἃ la mort’ le 
dernier y arrive.) 
ΜΟΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 
At every hour death is near. (A toute heure la 
mort est preste.) 
Le Roux be Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 231. 
(1859) 


3 
Death surprizes us in the midst of our Hopes. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1254. (1732) 


4 

Death is still working like a mole, 

And digs my grave at each remove. 
Georce Herbert, Grace. (c. 1630) 


δ 
Death keeps no Calendar. 
GrorcE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 907. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1670) Futter, 
Gnomologia. No, 1251. (1732) 


6 
The life of day before yesterday today is de- 
parted. 
Lanocpon, Babylonian Proverbs: Babylonian 
Tablet, K 4347. (c. 2300 B.c.) 
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7 
Wheresoever I look, there is nothing but the 
shape of death. (Quocumque aspexi, nihil est 
nisi mortis imago.) 

Ovip, 7ristza. Bk. i, eleg. xi, 1. 23. (c. A.D. 9.) 
Death meets us every where. 
: THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1252. (1732) 


Live mindful of death. (Vive memor leti.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 153. (c. a.p. 58) 
‘Memento mori” (Remember you must die) 
was the motto of the Order of the Death’s 
Head. “Respice post te; hominem memento 
te” (Look behind you; remember you are a 
man) was the warning whispered into the 
ear of the Roman general in his triumphal 
chariot, by a slave stationed there for the 
purpose. 
Man, remember thy end, And thou shalt never 
be shend [disgraced]. 
UNKNOWN, Religuiae Antiquae, i, 316. (c. 
1450) See also under ENp. 


9 

It all comes to this, while we scurry and worry, 
up creeps death upon us. (Hoc evenit | in la- 
bore atque in dolore, ut mors obrepat interim. ) 


PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 684. (c. 195 B.C.) 
10 


It is uncertain where death may await thee, 
therefore expect it evervwhere. (Incertum est, 
quo loco te mors expectet; itaque tu illam 
omni loco expecta. ) 


SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxvi, 7. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
1 


He that would die well must always look for 
death, every day knocking at the gates of the 
grave. 

Jeremy Taytor, Holy Dying.Ch ii,sec.1.(1651) 


ViII—Death, The Inevitable 
2 See also Mortality 
1 
The shore invisible, the bourn of all. (τὰν 
ἀνάλιον | πάνδοκον els ἀφανῆ τε χέρσον.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 859. (467 


B.C.) 
13 


Alone among the gods Death loves not gifts. 
(Hovos θεῶν yap θάνατος οὗ δώρων ἐρᾷ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 1392. (405 B.c.) 
“Neither sacrifice nor libation avail with 
him,” Aristophanes adds. “From him, alone 
of gods, Persuasion stands aloof.” 
Death takes no bribes. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 
14 


Death comes even to the monumental stones 
and the names inscribed thereon. (Mors etiam 
saxis nominibusque venit.) 

ag NU SONI, Epttaphs. No. xxxii. (c. a. Ὁ. 370) 


His Martinmas comes to every pig. (A cada 
puerco viene su San Martin.) 
CERVANTES, Don Qutxote. Pt. ii, ch. 62. (1615) 
St. Martin’s Day, November 11, being the 
usual time in Spain for killing pigs. 
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1 
And al so certein as we knowe echoon 
That we shul deye, as uncerteyn we alle 
Been of that day when deeth shal on us falle. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 
l. 68. (c. 1386) 
We schal dye, we note, how sone. 

ScHLeEIcu, ed., Proverbs of Wisdom. (c. 1450) 
Wee haue nothing more certaine than to dye, 
nor nothing more vneertaine than the boure of 
death. 

Ropert GREENE, Never too Late. (1590) Works 

(Grosart), viii, 125. 
That we shall die, we know; ‘tis but the time 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 99. (1599) 

I wonder what day of the week, 
I wonder what month of the vear. 
T. B. Atpricu,An Untimely Thought. (c. 1880) 


2 
He moot ben deed, the king as shal a page; 
Som in his bed, som in the depe see, 
Som in the large feeld, as men may se; 
Ther helpeth noght, al goth that ilke weye. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 2172. (c. 1386) 
Deeth is the ende of every man as in this present 
lyf. 
Craucer, The Tale of Melibeus, |. 2303. 
Bothe highe and loughe shal go on cethis daunce. 
Joun LypcaTe, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), p. 
77. (ς. 1430) 


Nothing so sure as death. 
Jonn CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 214. (1639) 
See also under TAXEs. 
The best of men cannot suspend their fate; 
The good die early, and the bad die late. 
Deroe, Character of Dr. Annesley. (1696) THE 
GOOD DIE YOUNG, see DEATH AND YOUTH 


4 
The goal of life for every man is death. (τέρας 
μὲν yap ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις ἐστὶ τοῦ βίου θάνατος.) 

DemosTHENES, De Corona. Sec. 97. (330 B.C.) 
Quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia, 166F, 333C. 

Death is the line that marks the end of all. (Mors 
ultima linea rerum est.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvi, 1. 79. (8. ς. 
20) A reference to the chalk-line which 
marked the goal in the race-course. 

We hasten to a common goal. (Metam propera- 
mus ad unum.) 

Ovmw, Consolatio ad Liviam, |. 359. (9 B.C.) 


5 
One event happeneth to chem all. (Unus 
utriusque esset interitus. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ii, 14. (c. 250 B. c.) 
Death which is common to all. (θάνατον μὲν 
ὁμοίέιον.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iii, 1. 236. (c. 850 B.C.) 
All men, soon or late, are doomed that path to 
tread. ( ἄλλοι ἅπαξ θνήσκουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xii, |. 22. Pope, tr. 

One night awaits all, and the downward path 
must be trodden once. (Omnes una manet nox, | et 
calcanda seme! via leti.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 28, 1. 15. (23 8.c.) 
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We are all gathered to the same fold. (Omnes 
eodem cogimur.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 3, 1. 25. The Ger- 
mans say, “Man tragt Eins nach dem Andern 
hin” (One after another, man is gathered in). 


There is no discharge in that war [against 
death}. (Nec sinitur quiescere ingruente 
bello.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, viii, 8. (c. 250 3B. C.) 
No one can obtain from the Pope a dispensation 
for never dying. (Nemo impetrare potest a papa 
bullam nunquam moriendi.) 

Tuomas A KEMPIS. (c. 1470) Attr. by Denham. 
Rome can give no dispensation from death. (On 
n’a point pour la mort de dispense de Rome.) 

Mo ire, L’Etourdi. Act ii, sc. 3, 1. 6. (1653) 

A paraphrase of a medieval proverb, “The 
Pope can issue no bull against death.” 


7 
Death takes no denial. (θάνατος ἀπροφάσιστος.) 

Evripipes, Bacchae, |. 1002. (c. 410 s.c.) 
Death cannot be denied (Mortem non posse 
negari.) 

MAaRrrtIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 42. (c. A. Ὁ. 85) 
Death admits no appeals. (Contre la mort n’y a 
point d’appel.) 

RANDLE CotTGRAvE, Dictionary: Appel. (1611) 
Death when it comes will have no denial. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 432. (1681) 


8 

Death is a fisherman; the world we see 
His fish-pond is, and we the fishes be; 

His net some general sickness; howe’er he 
Is not so kind as other fishers be; 

For if they take one of the smaller fry, 
They throw him in again, he shall not die: 
But death is sure to kill all he can get, 

And all is fish with him that comes to net. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
A sure scythe will mow them down some day. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Let Me Feel Your 

Pulse. (1911) 


9 
Old age and death, which are the lot of mor- 
tals. (γῆρας καὶ θάνατος. rd τ' ἐπ᾽’ ἀνθρώποισι 


πέλονται.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiii, 1. 59. (c. 850 B.C.) 


19 
We have made a covenant with death. (Per- 
cussimus foedus cum morte. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah,xxviii,15 ;18.(c.725 B.C.) 

Thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 284. (1599) 
The appointment made with Brutus by the 
ghost of Caesar. It was at Philippi that both 
Brutus and Cassius met their deaths. 

I have a rendezvous with death. 

ALAN Sezcer. Title of poem. (1918) 

I [Death] was astonished to see him in Bagdad, 
for I had an appointment with him tonight in 
Samarra, | 

ὟΝ. Somerset Maucuam, Sheppey. (1934) Re- 
lating the apologue of the servant who met 
Death in the market place in Bagdad, and 
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fled to Samarra, only to learn that it was 
there Death had an appointment with him. 
Appointment in Samarra was used as the 
title of a novel by John O’Hara. (1934) 


1 ἣν 
This day I am going the way of all the earth. 
Old Testament: Joshua, xxiii, 14. (c. 550 B.C.) 
See under Way. 


2 
All who live must die, and none who die can 
renew their life on earth. 
KAIBARA EXKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). Bk. 
i. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


“ 
} 


Live as many generations as you will, never- 
theless eternal death will still be waiting. (Li- 
cet quot vis vivendo condere saecla; mors 
aeterna tamen nilo minus illa manebit.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 1090. 
(c. 8.c. 45) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΈ, i, 19. 


4 
Agens deeth is worth no medicine. 

Joun Lypcate, The Daunce of Machabree, }. 
432. (c. 1430) “Contra vim mortis non est 
medicamen in hortis” (Against the strength 
of death there is no medicine in the garden), 
is a medieval jingle, sometimes credited to 
Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum. There is a 
German form, “Gegen den Tod ist kein 
Kraut gewachsen.” See also under REMEDY. 

There is a remedy for evervthing but death. 
(Para todo hay remedio, si no es para la muerte.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43, 64. 

(1615) 


5 
Every soul must needs taste of death. 
MownaAMMeEepD, The Koran, xxi, 35. (c. 622) 


6 
We are all kept and fed for death. (*4»res τῷ 
θανάτῳ τηρούμεθα.) 
Pal avas, Epigram. (c. A.D. 425) Greek An- 
thology, x, 85. 


7 

We die all alike, albeit our doom is diverse. 

(θνάσκομεν yap ὁμῶς ἅπαντες" | δαίμων δ' disos.) 
Pinpar,/ sthmian Odes.No. vii, ]. 42.(c. 456 B.c.) 


8 
All men must die. (θανεῖν δ᾽ οἷσιν ἀνάγκα.) 
Prnpar, Olympian Odes. No. i, 1. 82. (476 B.C.) 
All men are fated to die. (πᾶσι θνατοῖς ἔφυ pudpos.) 
Sopnocres, Electra, 1. 860. (c. 409 B.c.) 
Pe tel must have its day. (πάντα γὰρ καιρῷ 
κα . 
oa Oedipus Tyrannus, 1. 1516. (c. 409 
B.C, 


9 
Death is prepared for everyone. (Mors omni- 
bus parata.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Pvroverbiorum, Ὁ. 125 
(1778) Quoting Ausonius. 


10 
All that wear feathers first or last 
Must one day perch on Charon’s mast. 
Marttuew Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. (1708) 
Charon waits for all. 
THomas FuLLer,Gnomologia. No. 1089. (1732) 
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11 
Sooner or later death awaiteth all. (Longius 
aut propius mors sua quemque manet.) 

Propertivus, Elegies.Bk.ii,No.28,1.58.(c.24 B.C.) 
Slow or swift, we make for one abode. (Serius 
aut citius sedem properamus ad unam.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 33. (c. A.D. 7) 
To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 

T. B. Macautay, Horatius. St. 27. (1842) 


12 
Though a man wall himself with iron and 
brass, yet death shall drag forth his head from 
its place of shelter. (Ille licet ferro cautus se 
condat et aere, | mors tamen inclusum protra- 
hit inde caput.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, No. 18, 1. 25. (c. 

B.c. 22) Quoted by MONTAICNE, i, 19. 

Death will overtake you, even though you were 
in strongly built towers. 

MouHAMMED, Koran, iv, 80. (c. 622) Bell, tr 


13 

I have said, Ye are gods. But ye shall die like 
men. (Ego dixi: Dii estis. ... Vos autem 
sicut homines moriemini.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, \xxxii, 6-7. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Death drags down all creatures, even the gods. 

Unxnown, Mahabharata. Sec. 8. (c. 500 B.C.) 

To the gods alone 
Is given immunity from age and death. 
(μόνοις οὐ γίγνεται 
θεοῖσι "γῆρας οὐδὲ κατθανεῖν ποτε.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, |. 607. (c. 408 
B.C.) 
14 
You see what we must all come to if we live. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 65. (1678) 
15 
You needs must die, but not as often as you 
have supposed. (Mori necesse est, sed non 
quotiens volueris. ) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.360.(c. 43 B.C.) 
No one can escape either death or love. (Nec 
mortem effugere quisquam nec amorem potest.) 

PusBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 478. 


16 
Death tracketh everything living and catcheth 
it in the end, (οὕτως ᾿Αἴδας way πεδέπων ζοῖον 
tuws ἔμαρψε.) 
ΘΑΡΡΒΟ, To Her Pupils. Frag. 118. (c. 610 B.c.) 
See Epmonons, Lyra Graeca, i, 437. 


17 
There is no man who does not die his own 
death. . . . No one dies except upon his own 


day. (Nemo moritur nisi sua morte; ... 
nemo nisi suo die moritur.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.lxix,sec.6.(c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
Death visits each and all; the slayer soon follows 
the slain. (Mors per omnes it; qui occidit, conse- 
quitur occisum.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xciii, sec. 12. 

‘nc last hour reaches, but every hour approaches, 
death. Death wears us away, but does not whirl 
us away. (Ad mortem dies extremus pervenit, 
accedit omnis. Carpit nos illa, non corripit.) 

SENECA, 4d Lucilivm Enis. cxx. sec. 18. 
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1 
By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 5, 29. (1609) 
Death defies the doctor. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 89. (1721) 


2 
To this favour she must come. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 213. (1600) 
To this complexion thou must come at last. 
Davin Garrick, Epitaph on James Quinn. 
(1766) In the abbey church at Bath, Eng- 
land. See Murpuy, Life of Garrick, ii, 38. 
Often attributed to Shakespeare, perhaps in 
confused remembrance of the line from Ham- 
let quoted above. 


If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it 
will come: the readiness 15 all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 232. (1600) 


4 

This fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 347. (1600) 

That fell arrest, Without all bail. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. Ixxiv. (1609) 

When Death makes his arrest we have to go. 
JOHN MaserieLp,7The Widow in the Bye Street. 

Pt. ii. (1912) 


5 
Live we how we can, yet die we must. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, v, 2, 28. (1591) 
Well, we were born to die. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 4, 4. (1595) 
Death will have his day. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], iii, 2, 103. (1595) 
Death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all; all 
shall die. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iii, 2, 41. (1598) 

All that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 73. (1600) 


8 
Death’s like the best bower anchor, as the 
saying 1s, it will bring us all up. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 24. (1748) 


7 
Each has his appointed day. (Stat sua cuique 
dies. ) 
Vercit, Aencid. Bk. x, 1. 467. (19 B.C.) 
Comes the supreme day and the inevitable hour. 
(Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus.) 
VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 324. (19 B.c.) Vergil 
is speaking of Troy. Lvcan (De Bello Civili, 
vii, 195), uses the same phrase, “Venit summa 
dies,” with reference to the battle of Phar- 
salia. 
The inevitable hour. 
Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard. (1750) 
Some day or other the last hour will strike also 
for me. (Quandoque enim fatalis et meus dies | 
veniet.) 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus. Sec. 13. (c. 
A.D. 85) Quoting an unknown author. 
Die we must, every mother’s son of us. 
Tromas Wison, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 
72. (1560) 
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Every wight has his weird, and we maun a’ dee 
when our day comes. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 34. (1818) 


8 
Tarrying in Egypt does not happen; i.e. 
everyone must die. 

Unxnown. This proverb occurs twice, in a 
poem in praise of death, of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (1580 B.c.), published by Gardiner 
(Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxxv, 165 fo.) and 
again in a Nineteenth Dynasty inscription. 
See SHARPE, Egyptian Inscriptions, i, 97, 12. 


VIlII—Death: The Bourn from Which 
No Traveler Returns 


9 

Dire is the dark hold of death and grievous 
the way thither; and more, ‘tis sure that, once 
down, there is no coming up. (καὶ yap ἐτοῖμον 
καταβάντι μὴ ᾿ναβῆναι.) 

ANACREON. Bk. iii, frag. 69. (c. 500 B.C.) 
See Epmonos, Lyra Graeca, ii, 173. 

Before I go whence I shall not return, even to 
the land of darkness. (Antequam vadam, et non 
revertar, ad terram tenebrosam.) 

Old Testament: Job, x, 21. (c. 400 B.c.) 

I shall go the way whence I shall not return. 
(Per quam non revertar, ambulo.) 

Old Testament: Job, xvi, 22. (400 B.C.) 

The mist from which there is nevermore return. 
(ὅθεν πάλιν οὐκέτι νόστος.) 

TueEocritus, Idyls. No. xvii, Ἰ.. 120. (ς.270 B.C.) 
Now he goes along the dark road thither, whence 
they say no one returns. (Qui nunc it per iter 
tenebricosum | illuc, unde negant redire quem- 
quam.) 

CatuLtus, Odes. No. iii, 1. 11. (ες. 57 B.C.) 
Quoted by Seneca (?), Ludus de Morte 
Claudi, sec. 11. (c. 4. Ὁ. 55) 

The wave from which there is no return. (Inre- 
meabilis undae.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk.vi,!.425.(19 B.c.) The Styx. 
Nobody has ever come back to tell us about it. 
(Toutesfois ils ne sont pas revenus nous en dire 
les nouvelles.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1580) 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet, iii, 1, 79. (1600) 

The greedy Acheron does not relinquish his prey. 
(L’avare Achéron ne lache pas sa proie.) 

RAcIneE, Phédre. Act ii, sc. 5. (1677) 

Back from the tomb No step has come. 
Georce Croiy, The Genius of Death. (1830) 
Gone to that what’s-his-name from which no 

thingumbob comes back. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 4. (1843) 

I may precede you to that bourne from which 
no traveler returns. 

agent Tuayer, Persons Unknown, p. 134. (1941) 


"What i ΩΣ it like down there, Charides? “Very 
ark.” 
‘And what about return?” “All lies.” (Al δ᾽ 
ἄνοδοι τί; ψεῦδος.) 
Cartrmacnus, On Charides. (c. 250 5.6.) eee 
Greek Anthology, vii, 524. 
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1 
Of the dead, who hath returned from Hades? 
(καὶ τίς θανόντων ἦλθεν ἐξ “Αἰδου πάλιν s) 


Evrirwes, Hercules Furens, |. 297.(c. 420 B.C.) 
2 


No one ever awakens whom the cold stoppage 
of life has once overtaken. (Nemo expergitus 
exstat, frigida quem semel est vital pausa se- 
cuta. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 929. 
(c. B.C. 45) Quoted by MonraicneE, ii, 6, the 
French being, “On ne se réveille jamais, des 
qu’une fois on a senti le froid repos de la 


mort.” 
3 


No prayers can open the gates of darkness. 
(Panditur ad nullas ianua nigra preces:) 
PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. iv, No. xi, ]. 2. (c. 26 
B.C.) The Germans say, “Wer einmal in der 
Holle ist, kommt nie wieder heraus,” (Who- 
ever is in Hell, never gets out). 


IX—Death: The Leveler 
See also Grave: Its Democracy 


Death levels all things. (Omnia mors aequat.) 
Craupian, De Raptu Proserpinae. Bk. ii, 1. 
302. (c. A.D. 395) 
Death makes equal the high and low. 
Joun Heywoop, Be Merry, Friends. (c. 1546) 
Death is an equall doome To good and bad 
EvMUNbD SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk ii, 
canto ii, st. 59. (1590) 
The end makes all men equal. (I) fine fa tutti 
equali.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
The end makes all equal. 
Wirttiim CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 332. 
(1605) FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4496.(1732) 
Death is the grand Leveller. 
Tuomas FutLer,Gnomologia. No. 1250. (1732) 
Death and dice level all distinction. 
Foote, The Minor, Act i, sc. 1. (1760) 
Life levels all men: death reveals the eminent. 
BERNARD SHAw, Maxims for Revolutionists. 
(1903) 


5 

Death levels master and slave, the sceptre and 
the spade. (Mors dominos servis et sceptra 
ligonibus aequat.) 

Waiter Cotman, La Danse Mackabre. (c. 
1633) The phrase “Mors sceptra ligonibus 
aequat” occurs in Vers Sur la Mort of the 
12th century, and has been used as a motto 
and inscription. See Notes and Queries, May, 
1917, p. 134. It is cited by HENDERSON, Latin 
Proverbs, p. 228, with a variant, “The great- 
est king must at last go to bed with a shovel.” 

Sceptre and Crown Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

James Suirtey, Death’s Final Conquest. (c. 
1633) From The Contention of Ajax and 
Ulvsses. See Percy, Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry. Ser. i, bk. iii, No. 2. 
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6 

Cruel death seizes the weak and the strong. 

(La dure mort saisit le faible et fort.) 
GruTHeER, Recueil de Proverbes. (c. 1560) 

Death takes both the weak and the strong. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


7 

Death cometh alike to the idle man and the 
worker. (κάτθαν' ὁμῶς ὅ τ' ἀεργὸς ἀνὴρ ὅ τε 
πολλὰ ἐοργώς.) 

Homer, Jliad. Bk. ix, }. 320. (c. 850 B.C.) 
All things come at last to the same horrible 
Charybdis, great achievements, and riches too. 
(πάντα yap μίαν ἱκνεῖται δασπλῆτα Χάρυβδιν, 
αἱ μεγάλαι τ᾽ ἀρεταὶ καὶ ὁ πλοῦτος.) 

SIMONIDES, Dirges. Frag. 28. (c. 475 B.C.) 

Quoted by Stosagus, Florilegium, cxviii, 5. 
Death waits for the just no less than the unjust. 
(ἐπεὶ θάνατός γε kal εὔορκον μένει ἄνδρα.) 

HeEropotus, History. Bk. vi, ch. 86. (c. 445 

B.c.) The Delphian oracle to Glaucus. 

Rich and poor alike wend their way together 
to the bourn of death. (ἀφνεὸς πενιχρός re θανάτου 
πέρας | ἅμα νέονται.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. vii,].19.(c.485 B.C.) 
Equal are beggar and lofty plutocrat when we 
go dead to Acheron. (Aequo mendicus atque ille 
opulentissimus | censetur censu ad Acheruntem 
mortuos.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, |. 493. (c. 194 B.C.) 
For neither great nor small is there escape from 
death. (Neque ulla est | aut magno aut parvo 
leti fuga.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 94. (35 B.C.) 
Pale Death, with impartial step, knocks at the 
poor man’s cottage and at the palaces of kings 
(Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas | regumque turres.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 4, 1. 13. (23 B.c.) 
We are all being gathcred to the same fold; the 
lot of every one of us is tossing about in the urn, 
destined, sooner or later, to come forth and place 
us in Charon’s skiff for the everlasting exile. 
(Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
versatur urna serius ocius 

sors exitura et nos in aeternum 

exsilium impositura cumbae.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode. 3, 1. 25. (23 B.C.) 
For all alike doth Earth unlock her bosom,— 
for the poor man and for princes’ sons. (Aequa 
tellus | pauperi recluditur | regumque pueris.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode xviii, 1. 32. (23 B.c.) 
Death reaps great and small, not to be won with 
gold. (Metit Orcus|grandia cum parvis, non 
exorabilis auro.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis.ii,1.178.(¢.15 B.c.) 
Every sacred thing rude death profanes; on all 
he lays his shadowy hand. (Scilicet omne sacrum 
mors inportuna profanat, | omnibus obscuras ini- 
cit illa manus!) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 9, 1. 19. (c. 13 B.C.) 
O that death were the reward of the brave only, 
and would refuse to release the coward from 
life! (Mors, utinam pavidos vitae subducere 
nolles, | sed virtus te sola daret !) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iv, 1. 580. (c. a. D. 

60) Quoted by Monrarsonzg, i, 40. 
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The timid and the brave alike must die. (Pavido 
fortique cadendum est.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili, ix, 583. 

Death, which spares neither king, duke, nor 
count. (Li Mors, qui roi, duc ne conte n’es- 
pargne. ) 

Jacques bE Barsraux, Li Did de la Vescie ἃ 

Prestre, \. 12. (c. 1250) MontaicLon, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, iii, 106. 
Deeth, that taketh of heigh and low his rente. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 

Man of Lawe, |. 1044. (c. 1386) 
The same deeth that taketh the cherl, swich deeth 
taketh the lord. 

CuHaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 66. (c. 1389) 

Mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 246. (1609) 
When we leave this world and are laid in the 
earth the prince walks as narrow a path as the 
day labourer. (Al dejar este mundo y meternos 
la tierra adentro por tan estrecha senda va el 
principe como el jornalero.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
Both rich and poor are equal in the grave. 

Francis Quar.es, Job, vi, 39. (1624) See un- 

der GRAVE. 
Inexorable death, who was never known to respect 
merit. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1733 
In the grave there is no mark by which we may 
distinguish the dust of the king from that of the 
clown. 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs, i, 161. (1814) 
There all are equal; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

LONGFELLOW, tr., Coplas de Manrique. (1833) 


1 
Nay, the brotherhood of Helicon cease to live, 
and Homer, their prince, sleeps in the same 
forgotten grave. (Adde Heliconiadum comi- 
tes, quorum unus Homerus | sceptra potitus 
eadem aliis sopitu’ quietest. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, |. 1037. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
Death reduced to the same condition Alexander 
the Macedonian and his muleteer. (᾿Αλέξανδρος 
ὁ Μακεδὼν καὶ ὁ dpewxduos αὐτοῦ ἀποθανόντες.) 
Marcus Avretius, Meditations. Bk. vi, No 
24. (c. A.D. 174) Aurelius does not say what 
this condition is, for he adds, ‘Either they 
were taken back into the same Seminal 
Source of the Universe or scattered alike 
among the atoms,” putting the two alterna- 
tives, Stoic and Epicurean, though he him- 
self does not admit the second. 
The corpse of the Pope takes no more ground 
than that of the sacristan. (No ocupa mAs pies 
de tierra e] cuerpo de] papa que el del sacristan.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 
When neither are alive. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 252. (1609) 
Great cab and little cab go down to the grave. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 399. (1678) 
A cab, or kab, is a Hebrew dry measure 
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Xerxes the great did die; And so must you and I. 

BENJAMIN Harris (?), The New England 

Primer. (1683) 
The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Must be as low as ours. 

Isaac Watts, Hymns. Bk. ii, No. 63. (1707) 
At the end of the game, the king and the pawn 
go into the same bag. 

F. E. HutMeE, Proverb Lore, p. 145. (1902) 


2 

Here lies Tibullus: of all that he was scarcely 
enough remains to fill a small urn. (Iacet, ecce, 
Tibullus: | vix manet e toto, parva quod urna 
capit! ) 

Ovip, Amores. BK. iii, eleg. 9, 1. 39. (c. 13 B Cc.) 
Put Hannibal in the scales; how many pounds in 
that greatest of commanders do you find? (Ex- 

nde Hannibalem; quot libras in duce summo 
liavenicc?) 

JuvenaL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 147. (ς. α. Ὁ. 120) 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee. 

Pore, Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 

Lady, 1 73. (1717) 


3 
O eloquent, just and mighty Death! . . . thou 
hast drawn together all the far-stretched great- 
ness ... of man, and covered it over with 
these two narrow words, Hic jacet! 

Srr WALTER Racecu, History of the World 

Bk. v, pt. i, ch. 6. Conclusion. (1614) 

Earth’s highest station ends in “Here he lies.” 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 99. (1742) 


When a man dies, his glory among men dies 
also, (θανόντος ἀνδρὸς πᾶσ᾽ ἀπόλλιθ' ἁ ποτ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπων χάρις.) 

STESICHORUS, Fragments. Frag 54. (c. 575 
B.C.) Quoted by Stopageus, Florilegrum, 
cxxvi, 5, That the Afemory of Most Men 
Perishes Quickly. See EpMonps, Lyra Graeca, 
ii, 61. 

A man may fish with the worm that hath eat 
of a king, and eat of the fish that hath fed of 
that worm. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 3, 28. (1600) 

To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust 
of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung- 
hole? 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 222. (1600) 
Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind awav: 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw! 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 234. (1600) 

Dead Caesar who “stops bungholes” in the cask. 

E. B. Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk iii, 1. 556. 
(1856) 

When he is gone, the world’s gone with him 

RIcHARD BraTHwalit, A Strappado for the 
Divell, 225. (1615) 

When I dye the world dies with me. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 264. (1639) 
Arthur himself had but his time. 

James Howe 1, English Proverbs, p. 35.(1659) 
Arthur was not, but whilst he was. 

Tuomas Furrer, Worthies of England, ili, 510. 
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(1662) “It is sad to say,” Fuller adds, “Nos 
fuimus Trojes. The greatest eminency when 
not extant is extinct.” 


The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men, (ἀνδρῶν γὰρ ἐπιφανῶν πᾶσα γῆ τάφος.) 
THucypIwes, History. Bk. ii, ch. 43, sec. 3. (ς. 
400 B.C.) 
All our pomp the earth covers. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No 718. (1640) 


X—Death: The Fear of Death 


2 
Verily I fear the stupid death of the moth. 
(δέδοικα μῶρον κάρτα πυραύστου μόρον.ν 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 156, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) ZENOBIUS, Proverbs, v, 79; AELIAN, 
On Animals, xii, 8; Suipas, Lexicon, 
πυραύστου μόρον a proverbial expression for 
the brevity of life. See Eustatuius, on Iliad, 
1304: 8. 
Τὶς not to die we fear, but to die poorly. 
JouHN FLetcuer, The Humorous Lieutenant. 
Act ii, sc. 2. (1619) 


Men feare death as Children feare to goe in 
the darke. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Death 
by Howell and Ray. 
Men fear Death, as Children fear going in the 
Dark. 
Ε THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3392.(1732) 


(1607) Cited 


A man always dies of the thing he fears. 
Francis BEEpDInG, Heads off at Midnight. Ch. 7. 
(1938) A Castilian proverb. See under Frar 


He fears not death who knows how to scorn 
life. (Non metuit mortem qui scit contemnere 
vitam. ) 

; Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 22. (c. 175 B Cc.) 


Fear not death; for the sooner we die, the 
longer shall we be immortal. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 


The ancients dreaded death: the Christian can 
only fear dying. 
: J.C. ano A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


The better a man is, the more afraid he is of 
death. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON.BoswELL,Life,16 Sept.,1777. 


9 
Neither the sun nor death can be regarded 
without flinching. (Ie solcil ni la mort ne se 
peuvent regarder fixement.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 26. (1665) 
Death and the Sun are two things not to be 
look’d on with a steady Eye. 


THomas FuLvLer, Gnomologia. No.1244.(1732) 
10 


How can he who does not fear death be fright- 
ened by death? (Min pu wéi’ 55, nai’ ho ‘i 
szi chili’ tzti?) 
Lao-tszk, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 74. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 


What man who dreads not death can be a slave? 
(ris δ᾽ ἐστὶ δοῦλος τοῦ θανεῖν ἄφροντις ὥν;) 
Euripwes, Fragment. No. 958. (c. 440 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 34B, 106D. 
Paraphrased by Cicero, Ad Atticum, ix, 2. 
Despise death and you have conquered every 
fear. (Mortem ubi contemnas viceris omnes 
metus.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrusS,Sententiae.No.405.(c.43 B.C.) 
How can a man live free? By despising death. 
(Mesprisant Je mourir.) 

MontAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) Quot- 

ing a saying of Agis. (c. 240 B.C.) 
What can they suffer who have no fear of death? 
(Que peuvent souffrir ceulx qui ne craignent point 
la mort ?) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) Quot- 

ing a saying of Damidas. 


11 
What deaths we suffer ere we die! 
Joun Locan, On the Death of a Young Lady. 
(ες. 1780) 
So many are the deaths we die 
Before we can be dead indeed. 
W. E. Heniey, Rhymes and Rhythms. No. 15. 
(a. 1898) See also WiLpE, under LIFE AND 
DEATH 


12 

Often for fear of death men are seized by a 

hatred of life, forgetting that this fear is the 

fountain of all care. (Saepe usque adeo, mor- 

tis formidine, vitae percipit humanos odium 
. obliti fontem curarum hunc esse ti- 

morem. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, |. 79 
(c. 45 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 3 

13 

Death 15 less to be feared than nothing, if 
there can be anything less than what w: see to 
be nothing. (Multo igitur mortem minus ad 
nos esse putandumst, | si minus esse potest 
quam quod nil esse videmus. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 926. 
(c. 45 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 19, 
who translates it thus: “14 mort est moins 
ἃ craindre que rien, s’il y avoit quelque chose 
de moins que rien.” 

Let none fear death, which is release from toil 
(μηδεὶς φοβείσθω θάνατον ἀπόλυσιν πόνων.) 
ῬΙΌΤΑΆΚΟΗ, Moralia: To Apollonius, 108E. (ς 
A.D. 95) Quoted from an unknown author 
Of all things that are feared, the least is death. 
δια WiLi1aM ALEXANDER, Doomesday: The 
Second Hour. St. 73. (1614) 


14 
Of all the benefits of virtue, the contempt of 
death is the greatest. (Or des principaulx bien- 
faicts de la vertu est le mespris de la mort.) 
MonrtalicnE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 
All the wisdom and discourse of the world turns 
in the end upon this point, to teach us not to 
fear to die. (Toute la sagesse et discours du monde 
se resoult enfin & ce poinct, de nous apprendre 
a ne craindre point & mourir.) 
MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. 
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1 

Neither dread your last day nor desire it. 

(Summum nec metuas diem nec optes.) 
MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 47. (A.D. 93) 


2 

Let us try to persuade him not to fear death 
as if it were a hobgoblin. (μὴ δεδιέναι τὸν 
θάνατον ὥσπερ τὰ μορμολύκεια. 

Prato, Phaedo. Sec. 77E. (ς. 385 8. 6.) Socrates 
is saying, ‘‘You have a childish fear that 
when the soul goes out from the body, the 
wind will blow it away and scatter it,” and 
that all such fears should be treated as 
hobgoblins, imaginary beings invoked to 
frighten children. 

He who fears death, though living, loses life 
itself. (Qui mortem metuit, quod vivit, perdit id 
ipsum.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 22. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Cease fearing death: ‘tis folly day by day, 
For fear of death, to cast life’s joys away. 
(Linque metum leti; nam stultum est tempore 
in omni,| dum mortem metuas, amittere gaudia 
vitae.) 

Cato, Disticka, ii, 3. 

To fear death is more cruel than to die. (Mortem 
timere crudelius est, quam mori.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 427. (c. 43 
B.c.) The more usual form of the saying 
is, “Timor mortis morte peior’ (The fear 
of death is worse than death itself). Quoted 
by Burton, Anaiomy of Melancholy, as a 
“true saying.” 

Death is less cruel than the expectation of death. 
(Morsque minus poenae, quam mora mortis, 
habet.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. x, 1. 82. (ε. 10 B.C.) 
Quoted by Monrtaicne, i, 40. The French is, 
“La mort est moins cruelle que l’attente de 
la mort.” 

It is folly to die through fear of dying. (Stultitia 
est timore mortis mori.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ἰχχ, sec. 8. (c. A.D. 
60) Bacon quotes a saying which he at- 
tributes to Seneca, but which is not found 
in his works: “Pompa mortis magis terret 
quam mors ipsa” (The pomp of death alarms 
us more than death itself). Perhaps it was 
the sentence given below that he had in mind. 

Often the cause of death is the fear of dying. 
(Saepe causa moriendi est timide mori.) 

Seneca, De Tranquilitiate Animi. Ch. 11, sec. 
5. (c. a.D. 60) 

What is death? A hobgoblin. (θάνατος τί ἐστιν; 
μορμολύκειον.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 17. 
(c. A.D. 100) Epictetus has just said that 
“Socrates did well to call all such things 
hobgoblins. For just as masks appear fright- 
ful and terrible to children because of in- 
experience, in some such manner we also 
are affected by events, and this for the same 
reason that children are affected by bug- 
bears”—a hobgoblin in the shape of a bear 
supposed to devour naughty children. Some 
readings of the text have τόνος (hardship) 
instead of θάνατοι. 
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Look upon death with indifference, for its bitter- 
ness is commensurate with your fear of it. 
SALOMON [ΒΝ GapiROL, AMibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 515. (ἐς. 1050) 
The sense of death is most in apprehension. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 78. 
(1604) 
He that fears death, lives not. 
Hersenrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 782. (1640) 
Man .. . feels a thousand deaths, in fearing one 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 15. (1742) 
COWARDS DIE MANY TIMES BEFORE THEIR DEATHS, 
see under COWARDICE. 
Far happier are the dead, methinks, than they 
Who look for death, and fear it every day. 
WraM Cowper, On Invalids. (1782) 


3 

Death is not bitter, but the approach to death. 
(Mors misera non est, aditus ad mortem est 
miser. ) 

QuINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. viil, 
ch. v, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 80) Quoting an un- 
known author. 

The mode of death is sadder than death itself 
(Tristius est leto, leti genus.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xi, epig. 91. (A.D. 93) 
More cruel than death itself was the moment of 
death. (O morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius!) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. v, epis. 16 
(c. A.D. 98) 

It hath often been said that it is not death, but 
dying, which is terrible. 

HENRY FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. iii, ch. 4. (1751) 
Death hath not so ghastly a Face at a Distance, 
as it hath at hand. 

Tuomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 1247,(1732) 
It is not death that matters, but the fear of death. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


4 
What hiding-place is there where the fear of 
death does not enter? (Quae latebra est, in 
quam non intret metus mortis?) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxii, sec. 4. (ς. 
A.D. 64) 


§ 

It is a desirable death to die without the fear 
of death. (Optanda mors est sine metu mortis 
mori.) 

SENECA, Troudes, |. 869. (c. A.D. 60) 

There is no difference whether death come; to 
us or whether we go to death. (Interest nihil, 
ila ad nos veniat an ad illam nos.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixix, sec. 6. Seneca 
is arguing that one should ponder and 
practise, not only how to welcome death, 
but also how to invite it. 

It is a beautiful thing to die one’s own death. 
(Bella res est mori sua morte.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixix, sec. 6. (a. A. Ὁ. 
64) Quoting a sentiment which he declares 
to be wrong, adding, “There is no man who 
does not die his own death.” The comple- 
ment of “To live one’s own life.” 


6 

Ah, what a sign it is of evil life 

Where death’s approach is seen so terrible! 
SHaKkespeare, ἢ Henry V1, tii, 3, 5. (1590) 
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Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 

When men are unprepared and look not for it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iii, 2, 64. (1592) 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 76. (1600) 


XI—Death: The Comforter 


1 

O death, the healer, reject me not, but come! 
Thou alone art the mediciner of ills incurable, 
And on the dead no pain layeth hold. 

(ὦ θάνατε παιάν, μή μ᾽ ἀτιμάσῃς μολεῖν" 

μόνος γὰρ εἶ σὺ τῶν ἀνηκέστων κακῶν 

ἰατρός, ἄλγος δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἅπτεται νεκροῦ.) 


ΔΕΒΟΗΥΓῦ5, Philoctetes. Frag. 141. Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) Attributed to this play by Μαχι- 
MUS OF TyRE, Dissertations, vii, 5. Cited by 
STOBAEUS, iv, 52, 32. 

O Death, healing physician, come. (ὦ θάνατε, 
παιὰν ἰατρὸς μόλοις.) 

EURIPIDES, Fragments. Frag. 958, Nauck. (c. 
440 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 
106D. 

The sure physician, death. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 4, 6. (1609) 
2 
Men are wrong in hating death, which is 
The greatest succour from our many ills. 
(ws ov δικαίως θάνατον ἔχθοισιν βροτοί, 
ὅσπερ μέγιστον ῥῦμα τῶν πολλῶν κακῶν. 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 353, Nauck. (c. 
475 B.C.) Quoted by PrLutarcy, Moralia, 
106C. 

If not a blessing, at least it’s an end to our 
troubles. (Quae bona si non est, finis tamen illa 
malorum est.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 22. (ς. 175 B.C.) 
Death is the remedy for all evils. (La mort est 
la recepte ἃ touts maulx.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ti, ch. 3. (1580) 
Death is the cure of all diseases. 

Str THOMAS BROWNE, Religio Medici. Pt ii, 

sec. 10. (1643) 
Death is a certain Remedy for the Injuries of 
Fortune and the Vexations of Life. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1248.(1732) 
Death rather frees us from Ills, than robs us of 
our Goods. 

THOMAS FULIER, Gnromologia. No. 1253. 


3 
No suffering affects the dead. (ἄλγος δ᾽ οὐδὲν 
ἅπτεται vexpot'.) 

AESCHYLUS, Philoctetes. Fr. 255, Nauck. (c. 
475 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcH, Moralia, 
109F. 

With the dead there can be no more suffering. 
(τοῖς yap θανοῦσι μόχθοι ov προσγίγνεται.) 
Sopuocres, Trachiniae, 1. 1173. (c. 409 B.C.) 
A dead mouse feels no cold. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 123. (1678) 
Dead Mice feel no cold. 
5 Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1241.(1732) 


To be dead is to be freed from sorrow and 


sighing. (τὸ γὰρ θανεῖν ἐλευθεροῦται φιλαιάκτων 
κακῶν.) 


AESCHYLUS, Suppliants, 1. 802. (c. 485 B.C.) 
The dead have rest from pain. (τοὺς yap θανόντας 
οὐχ ὁρῶ λυπουμένους.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΓΣΕΘΒ, Electra, 1. 1170. (c. 409 B.c.) 

Why fear death, the mother of rest (τὸν θάνατον 
τί φοβεῖσθε, τὸν ἡσυχίης γενετῆρα :) 

AcaTHIAs, On Death. (c. 560) Greek Anthology, 

x, 69. 
Death is rest from labor and misery. (Aut laborem 
ac miseriarum quietam.) 

Cicero, In Catilinam.No.iv,ch.4,sec.7.(63 B.C.) 
They rest from their labours. 

Book of Common Prayer: Burial of the Dead. 

(1541) 
Death is . . . the end of labour, entry into rest. 

WiLLiaAM ALEXANDER,/ ragedie of Darius.(1603) 


5 
The kiss of death is like taking a hair out of 
milk. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 8a. (c. 

450) A metaphor to describe an easy process. 

His Maker kissed his soul away. 

Isaac Watts, The Presence of God. (1707) 
Died of the kisses of the lips of God. 

ΕΓ W. H. Mvers, St. Patd. (1870) Of Moses. 


6 
Death is a friend of ours. 
Francis Bacon, Remains: An Essay on Death. 
(c. 1597) 
O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend. 
Rospert Burns, απ Was Made to Mourn 
(1788) 
Death! . . . thou true comforter! the friend of 
all 
Who have no friend beside! 
SouTHEY, Joan of Arc. Bk. i, 1. 315. (1795) 
My name is Death: the last best friend am I 
SoutnHEy, Carmen Nuptiale. St. 87. (1816) 
The friend of those who have no friend but me. 
FLORENCE EARLE Coates, Death. (c. 1900) 


7 
Hail. Death. how welcome is thy decree to a 
luckless man. 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xli, 2. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


8 
O death. where is thy sting? (τοῦ σοῦ, θάνατε, 
τὸ KévTpov;) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 55. (c. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is. “Ubi est mors stimulus 
tuus?” 

Death’s sting is swallowed up in victory. 

Swirt, Ode to Dr. Sancroft, 1. 201. (1690) 


9 
Death, the great reconciler. 
Georce Exot, Adam Bede. Ch. 4. (1859) 


10 
Turn the key and bolt the door, 
Sweet is death forevermore. 

R. W. EMERSON, The Past. (1867) 


11 
Death hath nothing terrible in it, but what 
Life hath made so. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1246.(1732) 
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1 
Life is so sorry a thing that death is a delight- 
ful refuge for weary men. (οὕτω ὁ μὲν θάνατος 
μοχθηρῆς ἐούσης τῆς ζοής καταφυγὴ alperwrdry 
τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ γέγονε.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. vii, sec.46.(¢.445 B.C.) 


There the wicked cease from troubling; and 
there the weary be at rest. (Ibi impli cessave- 
runt a tumultu, et ibi requieverunt fessi ro- 
bore. ) 

Old Testament: Job, iii, 17. (c. 400 B.C.) 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the 

weary are at rest. 
Tennyson, The May Queen. Last line. (1832) 


8 
Death is too much a boon when it has no bane. 
(Nimium boni est in morte cum nihil est mali. ) 
PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae.No.475.(c.43 B.C.) 
Death is good for man when it ends life’s miseries. 
(Bona mors est homini vitae quae exstinguit 
mala.) 
Pusiitrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 67. 


4 
Happier he whom death from bonds sets free, 
Than great men, hurried to captivity. 

Sani, Gulistan, vii, 17. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr. 


5 
Is death all so sad? (Usque adeone mori 
miserum est?) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. xii, |. 646. (19 B.c.) La 
Fontaine puts the line into French, “Est-ce 
si grand malheur que de perdre la vie?” 


6 
Nothing can happen more beautiful than 
death. 


Walt WHITMAN, Starting from Paumanok. 
Sec. 12. (1860) 
To die would be an awfully big adventure. 
J. M. Barrie, Peter Pan. Act iii. (1904) 
Death is only an incident in life. 
Wim11aM De Morcan, Joseph Vance. Ch. 11. 
(1906) Given as a message from Voltaire’s 


ghost. 
Why fear death? It is the most beautiful ad- 
venture in life. 

CHARLES FROHMAN. Said to be his last words 
before going down on the Lusitania, tor- 
pedoed by the Germans, 7 May, 1915. Mr. 
Frohman had produced Barrie’s Peter Pan, 
and so was familiar with the quotation given 
above. See MARCOSSON AND FROHMAN, 
Charles Frohman. Ch. 19. 


XII—Death: The Last Sleep 
See also Sleep: Brother to Death 


What’s dying but a kind of gilded sleep? 
S. V. Bentt, Western Star, p. 41. (1943) 


8 
He but sleeps the holy sleep. (ἱερὸν ὕπνον 
κοιμᾶται.) 

CaLitimacuus, Epigrams. No. 11. (c. 250 B.c.) 
She is not dead, but sleepeth. (οὐ yap ἀπέθανεν 
ἀλλὰ καθεύδει.) 


New Testament: Luke, viii, 52. (c. a.v. 65) 
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Also Matthew, ix, 24. The Vulgate is, “Non 
est mortua puella, sed dormit.” 
When we say of the martyr St. Stephen that 
“he fell asleep,” instead of “he died,” the ecu- 
phemism partakes of the nature of a metaphor, 
intimating a resemblance between a sleep and 
the death of such a person. 
James Beattie, Elements of Moral Science. 
Sec. 866. (1790) 
God’s finger touched him, and he slept. 
TENNYSON, In Memoriam. Pt. Ixxv, st. 5. (1850) 


9 
The eternal sleep. (Perpetuus sopor. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode xxiv, 1. 5. (23 B.C.) 
Death is nought els but an eternal sleepe. (La 
Morte altro non ἃ, che un eterno sonno.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 94. (1578) 
Who sleeps the longest is the happiest ; 

Death is the longest sleep. 

Tuomas SOUTHERNE, The Fatal Marriage. Act 
v, sc. 2. (1694) 

Death is an eternal sleep. (La mort est un som- 
meil éternel.) 

Josrepn Foucnét, Inscription, which, as Min- 
ister of Police under the Directory in 1794, 
he ordered placed on the gates of all French 
cemeteries. 

Death is a dreamless sleep. (La mort est un 
sommeil sans réve.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 
Guitton, Napoléon, Ὁ. 297. 


10 
He sleeps and life’s poor play is over. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Eloisa to Abelard. (1717) 


11 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep. (Paululum dormies, 
paululum dormitabis, paululum — conseres 
manus ut dormias. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 10; xxiv, 33. (c. 
400 B.c.) 


12 
He giveth his beloved sleep. (Dederit dilectis 
suis somnum. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxxvii, 2. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Mrs. Browninc, The Sleep. St. 1. (1850) 


13 
She slept the sleep of the just. (Elle s’endor- 
mit du sommeil des justes. ) 

RACINE, Histoire de Port Royal. Vol. iv, 1. 517. 

(1695) 

14 
I think 11] make a long sleep of it. (Ich denke 
einen langen Schlaf zu thun.) 

ScHILLER, Wallenstein’s Tod. Act 5. (1799) 


15 
Death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful 
days! 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, ii, 4, 211. (1597) 
This sleep is sound indeed; this is a sleep 
That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iv, 5, 35. (1597) 
In that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

SHAKeEsprare, Hantelet, iii, 1, 66. (1600) 
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4 
There is no god found stronger than death, 
and death is a sleep. 
A. C. Swinsurne, Hymn to Proserpine. (1866) 
Only the sleep eternal, In an eternal night. 
SWINBURNE, The Garden of Proserpine. (1866) 


2 
We fall asleep and never wake again. 
James THomson, The City of Dreadful Night. 
Pt. xiv. (1874) 


XIII—Death: The Good Death 


Surely to die nobly is a boon for mortals. (ἀλλ᾽ 
εὐκλεώς τοι κατθανεῖν χάρις βροτῷ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1304. (458 B.C.) 
To die nobly were better than to save one’s 
life. (καλῶς τεθνάναι κάλλιον Gv μᾶλλον ἣ 
σεσώσθαι.) 

AESCHYLUS (Ὁ), Fragments. No. 235, Loeb. 

(c. 450 B.C.) 


4 
To die happy. (τὸ εὐτυχοῦντα ἀποθανεῖν.) 
ANTISTHENES, when asked what was the height 
of human bliss. (c. 375 B.c.) See DI0GENES 
LAERTIUS, Antisthenes, vi, 5. 


δ 

She [St. Bona] died in 673, leaving behind her 
a sweet odour of her sanctity and virtues to 
all France. 

ALBAN But ter, Lives of the Saints, ii, 169. 
(1756) The odor of sanctity (French, odeur 
de sainteté, 17th century in Littré): a sweet 
or balsamic odor supposed to have been ex- 
haled by the bodies of eminent saints at 
their death, or on subsequent disinterment. 
ry ie used ironically. See O.E.D., vii, 
64/1. 

My respected grandmother . 
odour of sanctity. 

WALTER Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 4. (1819) 


. . who died in the 


6 
Sudden and unexpected. (Repentinum inop- 
inatumaque. ) 

Jurius Caesar. when asked what kind of 
death he thought the best. the day before 
his murder while dining with Marcus Lepi- 
dus. (44 8.c.) Suetonius tells the story in 
his Life of Caesar, ch. 87. See also PLUTARCH, 
Life of Caesar, ch. 63, and his Moralia, 206F ; 
and APPIAN’s Civil Wars, ii, 115. Plutarch 
gives the Greck, “ὁ ἀπροσδόκητος," which 
Caesar probably used. Suetonius remarks 
that he got his wish. 

That death is best which comes apace when we 
have had our joy of life. (Optima mors, carpta 
quae venit acta die.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. v, 1. 18 (c. 
22 B.C.) 

Lesse paine is felt by quick and hastie death, 
Then by delayes, if lost be vitall breath. . 

It is of mercie and a gentill deede, 

Without delaies to hasten death with speede. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 
p. 129. (1574) 

To die quickly is a privilege; you will die by 
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inches. (S’en aller tout d’une fois est un privilége; 
tu périras par morceaux.) 
HENRI AMIEL, Journal Intime, 1 Sept., 1874. 
Amiel is referring to himself. 
People who make me very, very sick 
Are those who say, 
In that superior way, 
“Don’t care if I die, if I go quick.” 
PETER J. STEINCROHN, More Years for the Ask- 
ing, p. 8. (1940) 


7 
Death slew not him, but he made death his 
ladder to the skies. 

FULKE GREVILLE (?), An Epitaph Upon Sir 
Philip Sidney, 1. 20. (1593) This elegy, and 
two others epitaphs on Sidney, appeared 
originally in a miscellany, The Phoenix Nest, 
in 1593. With six other poetical tributes τὸ 
Sidney by various hands, it was included 
in the same volume with Spenser’s Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again, in 1595, and 
is sometimes erroneously attributed to Spen- 
ser. See Dictionary of National Biography: 
Royden. 


8 

Those who have endeavoured to teach us to 

die well, have taught few to die willingly. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, June, 1861 


9 
A good death does honor to a whole life. (Un 
bel morir tutta la vita onora.) 

PETRARCH, Rime in Vita e Morte d: Madonna 
Laura. Canz. xvi, st. 5. (ες. 1348) Widely 
used in Italian literature. Quoted by Gvazzo. 
Civile Conversation, ii, 182. (1574) FLorio, 
Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) Florio has it, 
“Un bel morire, tutta una vita honora.” 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 4, 7. (1606) 
A fair death honours the whole life. 
HEersert, Jacula Prudentum No. 524. (1640) 


10 
I hope so to die that I won’t have to blush 
when I'm dead. (Spero, sic moriar. ut mortuus 
non erubescam. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 57. (c. A.D. 60) 


11 
That man will live ill who does not know how 
to die well. (Male vivet quisquis nesciet bene 
mori.) 
SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 11, sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 60) 
He hath lived ill, that knows not how to die well. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1890.(1732) 


12 
A’ made a finer end and went away an it had 
been any christom child. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 12. (1599) A 
“chrisom child” is a child newly baptized. 
still wearing the christening robe. Children 
dying within a month of birth were called 
“chrisoms.” 


13 
They say he made a good end. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv. 5, 186. (1600) 
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Dieth quietly, without ravings or cursings, much 
like a chrysom child, as the saying is. 
ALEXANDER COOKE. (c. 1620) See HUNTER, New 
llustrations of the Life of Shakespeare, ii, 60. 
Mr. Badman died like a lamb; or as they call it, 
like a chrisom-child, quietly and without fear. 
JoHN Bunyan, Life and Death of Mr. Bad- 
man, p. 566. (1680) 


1 
To die well is the chief part of virtue. (τὸ 
καλῶς θνήσκειν ἀρετῆς μέρος ἐστὶ μέγιστον. 
SIMONIDES, Inscriptions. Frag. 127. (c. 475 
B.C.) Palatine Anthology, vii, 253. 
It is not a question of dying earlier or later, but 
of dying well or ill. (Citius mori aut tardius ad 
rem non pertinet. bene mori aut male ad rem 
pertinet.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.Ixx.sec.6.(c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 


2 
How glorious it is to die in arms. (Pulchrum- 
que mori succurrit in armis. ) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 317. (19 B.C.) 

Dead on the field of honor. (Mort au champ 
d’honneur.) 

Response to the roll-call for Théophile Malo 
Corret de la Tour d’Auvergne, after his 
death at Oberhausen, 27 June, 1800. Com- 
mander of a division of 8000 grenadiers, 
d’Auvergne had so distinguished himself that 
Napoleon presented him with a sabre in- 
scribed “To the First Grenadier of France,” 
and after his death issued an order that the 
above response was to be made whenever 
his name was called. The order is still in 
force, and the same custom was afterwards 
instituted in other regiments in memory of 
other gallant soldiers. 

My forefathers .. . died on the field of honor. 

Irvine, Tales of a Traveller, i, 52 (1824) 

3 
An emperor should die standing. (Impera- 
torem ait stantem mori oportere.) 

EMPEROR VESPASIAN. His last words as he at- 
tempted to mse from his close-stool. (A. Ὁ. 
79) See Suetonius, Vespasian, ch. 24, who 
says, “Taken on a sudden with such an at- 
tack of diarrhoea that he all but swooned, he 
said, ‘An emperor ought to die standing,’ and 
whilst he was struggling to get on his feet, he 
died in the arms of those who tried to help 
him.” Another form is, ““Decet imperatorum 
stantem mori.” The phrase has been put into 
the mouths of many other rulers. 

An Emperour should die standing upright. (1 
fault qu’un empereur meure debout.) Lo here 
a notable saying fitting my humour, and worthy 
a great Prince. Adrian the Emperour used the 
same afterward to like purpose, and Kings ought 
often to be put in mind of it. 

ΜΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 21. (1580) 

It becomes not a valiant man to die like a beast. 

Siwarp, Eart or NorTHUMBERLAND, arising 
from bed and donning his armor, as he felt 
death approaching. (1055) See Campen, Re- 
mains Concerning Britain, p. 261. Camden 
comments, “As valiantly spoken as it was by 


Vespasian.” 
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A bishop should die preaching. 

Joun JEWEL, Bishop of Salisbury. (1571) 
A bishop ought to die on his legs. 

Joun Wootton, Bishop of Exeter. (1594) 
Vespasian [died] in a Jest; Sitting upon the 
Stoole, Ut puto Deus fio. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Death. (1612) 


XIV—Death: De Mortuis 


It is not good to revile dead men. (οὐ γὰρ 
ἐσβλὰ κατθανοῦσι Keprouety ἐπ᾽ ἀνδράσιν.) 
ARCHILOCHUS, Apothegm. (c. 650 B.c.) See 
StosaEus, Florilegium, 125, 5. 


δ 
Say of the dead what is creditable to the dead. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 36. (c. 450) 
Don’t malign a dead lion. 
Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 858. 


6 
Speak only what is true of the living and what 
is honorable of the dead. (Non dir che 1] vero 
de vivi, e non parlar che bene de morti.) 
RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 48. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. 


7 
Speak not evil of the dead. (τὸν τεθνηκότα μὴ 
κακολογεῖν.) 

Cu1ton, Maxim. (c. 560 Β. 6.) See ΘΤΟΒΑΕΙ͂Β, 
Florilegium, cxxv, 15; DioGENES LAERTIUS, 
Chilon, i, 70. The Latin form is the well 
known, “De mortuis nil nisi bonum” (Of 
the dead nothing but good). 

Speak no ill of the dead. (τὸν τεθνηκότα κακῶς 
ἀγορεύειν.) 

SOLON. One of his laws (c. 594 Β. 5.) PLUTARCH, 
Lives, Solon, sec. 21, says, “Praise is given 
also to that law of Solon which forbids 
speaking ill of the dead. For it is piety to 
regard the deceased as sacred, justice to spare 
the absent, and good policy to rob hatred 
of its perpetuity.” 

Reproach we may the living; not the dead: 
Tis cowardice to bite the buried. 

Ropert Herrick, No Despight to the Dead 
(1648) 

Chilon would say .. . Speak well of the dead. 

ΑΜ Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 19. 
(1669) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1670) 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

BERNARD SHaw, The Doctors Dilemma. Act 
iv. (1906) Curistie, Evil Under the Sun, Ὁ. 
137. (1941) Hepernen, Lobster Pick Mur- 
ders, Ὁ. 73. (1941) etc., εἰς. 

Nil nisi bonum does not hold in that circle 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences,p.119.(1940) 
It is part of the code of vulgar persons not to 
speak ill of the dead. 

VIRGINIA PERDUE, Singing Clock. Ch. 2. (1941) 

De mortuis nil nisi bunkum. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, Ὁ. 
22. (1942) Eric Partrince, Dictionary of 
Clichés, opines this parody deserves im- 
mortality. 

Only good of the dear departed. 
ae ti No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 115. 
1942 
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Abuse not any that are departed; for to wrong 
their memories is to robbe their ghosts of 
their winding-sheets. 

Tuomas Futter, Holy State: Jesting. (1642) 
If you slander a dead Man, you stab him in the 
Grave. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2789.(1732) 


An unholy thing it is to boast over slain men. 
(οὐχ ὁσίη κταμένοισιν ἐπ᾽ ἀνδράσιν εὐχετάασθαι.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxii, 1. 412. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Atlicum, iv, 7, where 
Winstedt (Loeb) translates it, “De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,” and by John Bright in his 
speech on America, 29 June, 1867. 
Brave men ne’er warred with the dead and 
vanquished. (Nullum cum victis certamen et 
aethere cassis.) 

VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 104. (19 B.C.) 

I have nothing further to do with Luther. (Nihil 
mihi ultra cum Luthero.) 

EMPEROR CHARLES V, when he entered Wit- 
tenberg, in 1547. He had been an implaca- 
ble enemy of Luther, but when pressed by 
the Spaniards to destroy the monument 
erected there to Luther, forbade them to 
do so, adding, “I have nothing further to do 
with Luther; it is not my custom to war 
with the dead, but with those that are liv- 
ing and appear in arms against me.” 

Similar to this was the conduct of Louis XI, of 
France. When he was urged to deface the monu- 
ment of John, Duke of Bedford, who had been 
Regent of France in the time of Henry VI, he re- 
fused, saying, “I will not disturb the ashes of thc 
man whom all France could not repel when 
living.” 

: Ropert BLanp, Proverbs, i, 255. (1814) 


There ought to be little condonation of the 
foibles, and none at all of the moral obliquities 
of the dead. 

᾿ Joun Μομβχευ, Voltaire. Ch. 3, (1872) 


It is fit to be silent, because we should not 
speak ill of the dead. 
᾿ Rocer Nortu, Lives of the Norths,i,149.(1740) 


Why bear the dead a grudge? Envy cannot 
fasten on the departed. (τί καὶ νεκρῷ μνησικα- 
Koper; πρὸς robs ἐκποδὼν φθόνος οὐδεὶς φύεται.) 


5 ee De losepho. Sec. 17. (c. A.D. 40) 


When a man’s alive you know him; when he’s 
dead, let him rest in peace. (Dum vivit, homi- 
nem noveris; ubi mortuost, quiescat.) 

: PLautTus, Truculentus, 1. 164. (ς. 200 B.C.) 


Therbe fewe folkis enuios of a dede man, but 
therbe many that wol lye vpon them. 
Earz Rrvsrs, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 17. (1477) 


Destroy not the good name of the dead, that 
thy good name too may endure. 
ὅλοι, Guléstan. Ch. i, Apol. 41. (c. 1258) 
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Beat not the bones of the buried. 
crane Love's Labour's Lost, v, 2, 666. 

1 

Speak me fair in death. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
275. (1597) 
He doth sin that doth belie the dead. 


SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, i, 1, 98. (1598) 
10 


All men are wont 
To flout the prostrate dead, once they lie low. 
τοῖς θανοῦσί τοι 
φιλοῦσι πάντες κειμένοις ἐπεγγελᾶν».λ 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, }. 988. (c. 409 B.C.) 
How wrong it is to insult 
A brave man dead, ev’n though he be thy foe. 
ἄνδρα δ' οὐ δίκαιον, εἰ θάνοι 
βλάπτειν τὸν ἐσθλόν͵ οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν μισῶν κυρῇς. ) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, Ἰ. 1345. (c. 409 B.C.) 
War not with the dead nor wound the fallen. 
(ἀλλ᾽ εἶκε τῷ θανόντι und ὀλωλότα | κένται.) 


 OOFHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 1029. (c. 441 B.C.) 
1 
The dead are always praised. (τὸν γὰρ οὐκ ὄντα 


ἅπας εἴωθεν ἐπαινεῖν.) 
Tuucypwes, History. 
(c. 406 B.C.) 
Death softens all resentments. 
J. C. Warrrier, Ichabod: Note. (1852) Of 
Daniel Webster. 


Bk. ii, ch. 45, sec. 1. 


XV—Death: Rest Lightly, Earth 


12 
Peace to your steadfast heart, good Master 
Hunt, 
And may the wild Virginia earth lie lightly 
Upon the pure devotion of your name. 
S. V. Βενέτ, Western Star, p. 55. (1943) 


13 
Death was not sufficient punishment, so the 
tomb pressed upon him. 

J. L. Burcxw#arot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 629. 
(1817) Mohammedans believe that the tomb 
presses upon the body deposited therein 
either lightly or heavily, according to the 
sins or merits of the deceased. 


14 
May his body rest free from evil. (Corpus 
requiescat malis.) 

Ennrvus, Thyestes. (c. 180 B.c.) AS quoted by 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum, i, 44, 
107. The well known, “Requiescat in pace” 
(May he rest in peace), is from the Order 
of the Mass, and other forms are “Dona 
eis requiem sempiternam”’ (Give them eternal 
rest), and “Requiem aeternam dona eis, 
Domine” (Give them eternal rest, O Lord). 

May his bones rest gently. (Molliter ossa cubent.) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. vii, 1. 162. (ς. 10 B.c.) 
Soft may the bones of Naso lie. (Nasonis molliter 

ossa cubent.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iii, epis. 3, 1. 76. (c. a. Ὁ. 10) 


18 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
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None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 
F1T2-GREENE HALLECK, On the Death of Joseph 
Rodman Drake. (1820) 


1 
Will not the gravestone press more lightly 
upon his bones? Will not violets spring up 
from the tomb and its thrice-blessed ashes? 
(Non levior cippus nunc inprimit ossa? .. . 
non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
nascentur violae?) 

Persius, Satires. No. i, 1. 37. (c. a.p. 58) 

Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 16. 


Warm summer sun, shine friendly here; 

Warm western wind, blow kindly here; 

Green sod above, rest light, rest hight— 

Good night, Annette! Sweetheart, good night. 

Rosert RicHarpson, Requiem. (c. 1900) A 

variation of these lines by S. L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) was inscribed upon the tomb- 
stone of his daughter Susan. 


3 
Heavy may the soil lie on her unholy head! 
(Gravisque tellus impio capiti incubet! ) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. 1280. (c. a.p. 60) The 
proverbial form is, “Sit tibi terra gravis” 
(May the earth be heavy upon thee!) 

Under this stone, reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay. 
Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 

ABEL Evans, On Sir John Vanbrugh. (1726) 
Vanbrugh was the architect of Blenheim 
Palace and other massive piles. 

Lie light upon him, earth, tho’ he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

SNUFFLING, Epitaphia: Architects. A gentler 

rendering of the Vanbrugh epitaph. 


4 

Above thy untroubled bones may the earth 
be light! (Terraque securae sit super ossa 
levis. ) 

Trvuttus, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 4, 1. 50. (c. 19 B. c.) 
May the earth weigh light upon your ashes! 
(Sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo!) 

Ovin, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 9, 1. 68. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Earth of Tarentum, keep gently the body of this 
good man. Lie not heavy upon the stranger 
(κείνῳ μὴ βαρὺς tooo radgos.) 

Ιοὐττῦυβ Bassus, Epitaph. (a. Ὁ. 20) See Greek 
Anthology, vii, 372. The usual form of the 
Greek epitaph was κούφη γῆ τοῦτον καλύπτοι 
(May the earth be light upon him). 

Be not heavy upon her, O earth: she was not so 
to thee. (Nec illi,| terra, gravis fueris: non fuit 
illa tibi.) 

ΜΆΚΤΙΛΙ, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 34. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
ad Aad earth lie light upon you. (Sit tibi terra 

vis. 

Maarrit, Epigrams. Bk. ix, epig. 29. (a. pd. 93) 
The simple, oft-repeated prayer for the dead, 
frequently used on Roman tombstones, usu- 
ally indicated by the letters S. T. T. L. So 
used on the tomb of Claudia Homonoea, and 
translated into French by La Fontaine, “Que 
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la terre te soit légére. ““Requiescat in pace” 
was also often used, not only in Italy but 
in England, represented by R. I. P. 
Upon my buried body lie lightly, gentle earth. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Maid’s Trag- 
edy. Act ii, sc. 1. (1611) 
Lie lightly on my ashes, gentle earth. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Bonduca. Act iv, sc. 
3. (1614) 
The green turf lie lightly on thy breast. 
Pope, Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady. (1717) 


X VI—Death—Weep Not the Dead 


δ 
Weep gently for the dead, for he hath found 
rest. (Modicum plora supra mortuum. ) 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxii, 11. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Find joy in life, grieve for the death of none. 
Why grieve for him from whom all griei has 
gone P 
(Laetandum est vita, nullius morte dolendum: 
cur etenim doleas a quo dolor ipse recessit.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Codicum Turicensis, 1. 
(c. 175 B.c.) 
Weep not for him who departs from jtife, for 
there is no suffering beyond death. (οὐδὲν γὰρ 
θανάτοι' δεύτερόν ἐστι παθος.) 
PALLapas, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Gieck 
Anthology. Bk. x, epiz. 59 


Him who is dead and gone, honour with re 
membrance, not with tears. (τὸν δὲ ἀποιχόμενον 
μνήμῃ τιμᾶτε, μὴ δάκρυσιν.) 

St. CHRYSOSTOM, Commentaries. (c. A.D. 395) 


7 

Shear not for me the tresses of thine hair, 
Neither in sable stole arrav thy form. 

(μήτ᾽ οὖν σὺ τὸν σὸν πλόκαμον ἐκτέμῃς τριχός, 
μήτ᾽ ἀμφὶ σῶμα μέλανας ἀμπισχῃ πέπλοι.) 

EURIPIDES, [phigencia αἱ Aulis, |. 1437. (c. 410 
Bc.) Way, tr. 

Let none embellish me with tears. nor make a 
funcra’ with wailing. (Nemo me lacrimis decoret 
nec funera fletu ! faxit.) 

ENNIUS, Solas Frag. 9, Loeb. (c. 180 # ©.) 
Part of his epitaph. Quoted by Ctcrro 
Tusculanarum Disputationum, 1, 15, 44 

Make short work of weeping and wailing. ‘La 
mentas fictus facere compendi.) 

Pacuvius,Hermitona Frag.173,Loeb.(¢c.160 8 ¢) 


No chorus of loud dirges. no hysteria (μὴ 
συνεπιθρηνεῖν, μὴ σφύζειν.) 
Marcus Avurecivus, Meditations Bk. vii. sec 


$3. (c. A.D 17} 
No funeral gloom, my dears, when [am gone. 
Corpse gazings. tears, black raiment, gravevard 
grimness; 
Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness. 
Yours still, you mine; remember all the best 
Of our past moments. and ferget the rest; 
And so, to where I wait, come gently on. 
Witrtam) Atuincuame. No Funeral Gloom 
(1857) Ellen Terry copied these lines on the 
Avleaf of ker copy of The Imitation of 
Christ, and wrote under them, “I should 
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wish my children, relatives and friends to 
observe this when I die.” Her wish was 
carried out. 


1 
’T igs vain to repine, Tho’ a learned Divine, 
Will die at nine. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


2 
Thou hast death in thy house, and dost bewail 
another’s. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 378. (1640) 


8 
Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan 
him. (Nolite flere mortuum, neque lugeatis 
super eum fletu.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xxii, 10. (ς, 700 B.C.) 


4 

No house that serves the Muse hath room for 
grief, (οὐ γὰρ θέμις ἐν μοισοπόλῳ οἰκίᾳ | θρῆνον 
θέμεν.) 

ΦΑΡΡΗΟ, To Her Daughter. Frag. 108. (c. 610 
B.C.) Quoted by Maximus oF Tyre, Disser- 
tations, xviii, 9. He is considering the nature 
of Socrates’ love-affairs, and remarks that, 
just as Socrates chided Xantippe for wecp- 
ing when he was about to die, so does 
Sappho chide her daughter. See Epmonps, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 259. 


5 

Let not the eyes be dry when we have lost a 
friend, nor let them overflow. We may weep, 
but we must not wail. (Nec sicci sint oculi 
amisso amico nec fluant. Lacrimandum est, 
non plorandum.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium Epis.}xiii,sec.1.(a. A.D. 65) 
Mesure of weping sholde be considered, after the 
lore that techeth us Senek. ‘‘Whan that thy freend 
is deed,” quod he, “lat nat thyne even to moyste 
been of teres, ne to muche drye; althogh the 
teres come to thyne eyen, lat hem nat falle.” 

CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 6. (c. 1387) 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 
excessive grief the enemy to the living. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well Act i, 

sc. 1, |. 64. 


6 
‘Tis ἃ vain and impotent thing to bewail the 
dead. (ἀτέλεστά re yap καὶ dudyava τοὺς 
θανόντας | κλαίειν.) 
STESICHORUS, Fragments. Frag. 53. (c. 575 B.C.) 
Cited by Stosatus, Florilegium, cxxiv, 15. 
See Eomonps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 61. 


XVII—Death and Birth 
See also Birth; Life and Death 


It is as Naturall to die, as to be borne. 
FRANCIS Bacon, Essays: Of Death. (1597) 

Dying is as natural as living. 

: THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1348. (1732) 


One cometh to an end and another is born. 
(ἡ μὲν τελευτᾷ, ἑτέρα δὲ γεννᾶται.) 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 18, (c. 190 8.¢.) Quoted in Babylonian 
Talmud: Brubin, fo. S4a. 


Born from nothingness, man goes back to noth- 
ingness. (In nihilum recidere de nihilo natos.) 
Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 15, sec. 
5, (c. A.D. 60) 


9 
A time to be born, and a time to die. (Tempus 
nascendi, et tempus moriendi.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
There is a day to be born and a day to die. 
(Shéng yu jih ssi yu shih.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

: 934. (1875) 
Our Birth made us Mortal, our Death will 
make us Immortal. 


THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3818. (1732) 
11 


A man is not completely born until he is dead. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to Miss Hubbard, 


23 Feb., 1756. 
12 


Death borders upon our birth, and our cradle 
stands in the grave. 
Bisnop JoserH HALt, Epistles. Epis. ii. (1608) 
13 
He that is once born, once must die. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1085. (1650) 


14 

When a child is born, the kinsfolk sit round 
and lament for all the tale of ills that it must 
endure from its birth onward, recounting all 
the sorrows of men; but the dead they bury 
with jollity and gladness, for the reason that 
he is quit of so many ills. 

Heropotus, History. Bk. v, sec. 4. (c. 445 B.C.) 
Describing the customs of the Trausi. 

No night ever followed day, or dawn followed 
night, but has heard mingled with the sickly 
wailings fof new-born children} the lamentations 
which attend upon death and the black funeral. 
(Nec nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 
quae non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegris 
ploratus mortis comites et funeris atri.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ii, }. 578. 
(c. B.c. 45) Quoted by MontaliGneE, i, 19. 

When summoned hence to thine eternal sleep, 
Oh, may’st thou smile while all around thee weep. 

CHARLES WESLEY, On an Infant. (c. 1746) 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled: 

So live that, sinking to thy life's last sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee 
weep. 

Sik WILLIAM JONES, On Parent Knees. (1772) 
From Enchanted Fruit: Six Hymns to Hindu 
Deities. See his Life, p. 110. 

We weep when we are born, Not when we die! 

T. B. Avpricu, Metem psychosis. (c. 1880) 

Why is it that we rejoice at a birth and grieve 
at a funeral? It is because we are not the person 
involved. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nkead Wilson’s Calendar. 


(1893) 
15 


Men, who are born to die. 
ἀνθρώπων.) 


Husiop, Works and Days, |. 418. (c. 800 a.c.) 


(κηριτρεφέων 
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Wee are born to die, and even in our swathe 
cloutes death may aske his due. 
Grorcr Pertie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 49. (1576) 

For what remains but that we still should cry 
For being born, or, being born, to die? 
Francis Bacon, The World. (1624) 
I, when I was born, was born to die. 
WittrAM Drummonp, Poems. Sonnet xxxii. 
(1656) ; Henry Kine, Poems, Ὁ. 145. (1657) 
We are born, we die. (Orimur, morimur.) 
ΔΥΒΈΝΟΒΕΒΟΝ, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 312. (1869) 


Death, like birth, is a secret of Nature. (ὁ 

γατοῦ τοιοῦτον, οἷον γένεσις, φύσεως μυστήριον.) 

ἐν hele Avre.ius, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 5. 
(c. a.D. 174) 


2 
Hatch, match, and dispatch. 

JAMES PAYN, By Proxy, Ch. 19. (1878) “First 
came the Births, Deaths, and Marriages. .. 
The female mind . | takes an interest in 
the ‘Hatch, Match, and Dispatch’ of its fel- 
low-creatures.” 


3 
Birth is the beacon of death. (γένους θανατη- 
φόρον.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. x, sec. 617. (c. 375 B.C.) 


4 

It is a universal law that ordains birth and 
death. (Lex universa est quae iubet nasci et 
mori.) 

Pusiriius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 336. (c. 43 
B.C.) The Germans say, “Geboren werden 
und sterben ist Weltordnung” (To be born 
and to die is the world order.) 

There is no cure for birth and death save to enjoy 
the interval. 

Georce SANTAYANA, Soliloquies in England: 
War Shrines. 


Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born. 
Tennyson, The Vision of Sin. Pt. iv, st. 9. 
(1842) “Moment” in later editions. 


6 
We in like manner, as soon as we were born, 
began to draw to our end. (Sic et nos nati 
continuo desivimus esse.) 

ApocayPHa: Wisdom of Solomon, v, 13. (c. 100 


B.C.) 
To be born is to begin to die; the end is linked 
to the beginning. (Nascentes morimur; finisque 
ab origine pendet.) 
iar ie Astronomica. Bk. tv, ch. 16. (c. 25 


Cc.) 
The πο which first gave life is plucking it away. 
(Prima quae vitam dedit hora, carpit.) 
Szweca, Hercules Furens, 1. 874. (c. A.D. 60) 
ras a man is born he starts toward 


th. 

Midrash: Samuel Rabbah, 23. (c. a. Ὁ. 600) 
For, from the instant we begin to live, 
We do pursue and hunt the time to die. 

Unxnown, Edward 11]. Act iv, sc. 4. (1596) 
ΔΒ soon ee We Ate: ΠΌΠΟΙ ΝΕ een te craw to 


r end. 
On TROMAS Apams, Serncons, 1, 292. (1629) 
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He that begins to live begins to die. 
FRANCIS QUARLES,Hierogly phics. Epig.t.(a.1644 
Man begins to die before he is born. 
THomas FuLLER,Gnomologia. No. 3330. (1732. 
The first Breath is the beginning of Death. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4524. 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun. 
Epwarp Youno, Night Thoughts. Nt. v, 1. 717 
(1742) See also Lire AND DEATH. 


All men have one entrance into life, and the 
like going out. (Unus ergo introitus est om- 
nibus ad vitam, et similis exitus.) 
ApocryPHA: Wisdom of Solomon, vii, 6. (c. 
100 B.C.) 


8 

According to the old proverb, The child was 
born, and cried, Became a man, after fell sick, 
and died. 

Unknown, The London Prodigall. Act i, se. 1. 
(1605) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

We are born, then cry, We know not for why, 
And all our lives long Still but the same song. 

NATHANIEL Crouch, attr., Life. Appeared orig- 
inally in Bristol Drollery, 1674. 

We are born crying, live complaining, and die 
disappointed. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5427. (1732) 
When we first see the Light, we weep; and when 
we leave it, we groan. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5621. 
There are for a man only three events: birth, life, 
and death: he does not feel his birth, he suffers 
when he dies, and he forgets to live. (Il n’y a pour 
VYhomme que trois événements, naitre, vivre, et 
mourir: i) ne sent pas naitre, il souffre ἃ mourir, 
et il oublie de vivre.) 

La Bruytre, Les Caracteres: De Homme. 

(1688) 
That he was born, it cannot be denied, 
He ate, drank, slept, talked politics, and died. 

JOHN CUNNINGHAM, On an Alderman. (1766) 
We come, we cry, and that is life; 

We yawn, we go, and that is death. 
(On entre, on crie, et c’est la vie! 
On biille, on sort, et c’est la mort!) 

AUSONE DE CHANCEL,Lines in an Albums. (1836) 
There is a Latin epitaph which runs, “Natus 
sum; esuriebam; quaerebam; nunc repletus 
requiesco” (I was born, I was hungry, I 
sought for food, now, satisfied, I rest). 


XVIII—Death and Youth 


Say not, “I am too young for thee to snatch 
me away.” Death bears away the child froin 
its mother’s breast, as well as the man who 
has reached old age. 
Ant, Teaching. No. 15. (c. 2000 Β. 6.) ΒΟΌΟΣ, 
Teaching of Amen-em-apt, Ὁ. 239. 


10 
One of the fathers saith, “That there is but 
this difference between the death of old men 
and young men; that old men go to death, and 
death comes to young men.” 

Francis Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 119. (1625) 
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Old men go to death; death comes to young men. 


GroRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3719. (1732) 

Of young people, many dye, of the old none 
escapes. 

GIOVANNI TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 105. 
(1666) 

Of young men die many; of old escape not any. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6379. (1732) The 
Italians have the same proverb, “De giovanni 
ne muojono dei molti; di vecchi ne scampa 
nessuno.” 

Ἵ 

For as we well wot, that a young man may 
dye soone: so be we very sure that an olde 
man cannot hiue long. ὶ 

Sir THoMAS More, A Dialoge of Comforte. 
(1534) 

May not young men die as well as old? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
393. (1594) 

Young men may die, but old must die. 

Wittram CamopeN, Remains, Ὁ. 346. (1605) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6039. (1732) 

Old Men have one Foot in the Grave, and many 
young Men too. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologta. No. 3720. (1732) 

Read, ye that run, the awful truth, 

With which I charge my page; 

A worm is in the bud of youth, 

And at the root of age. 

Witt1aMm Cowper, Stanzas Subjoined to the 
Yearly Bill of Mortality of the Parish of All 
Saints, Northampton, A. D. 1787 

2 
Death is at an old mans dore, . . . and death 
is at a young mans backe. 

Joun Donne, Devotions: Socios Sibi lungier 
Instat. (1624) 


3 

The god showed by these youths how much 
better it is for a man to die than to live. 
(δίεδεξέ τε ἐν τούτοισι ὁ θεὸς ws ἄμεινον εἴη 
ἀνθρώπῳ τεθνάναι μᾶλλον ἣ ζώειν.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. i, ch. 31. (c. 445 B.C.) 
Herodotus is telling the story of Solon and 
Croesus, and Solon relates the history of 
Cleobis and Biton, two youths whom he ac- 
counted specially blest, for, after having 
yoked themselves in the place of two miss- 
ing oxen and drawn their mother to the tem- 
ple so that she might celebrate the festival 
of Here, and after their mother had prayed 
the goddess to give them the greatest boon 
a man may receive, they lay down to rest 
and never rose again. The story is the origin 
of the proverb. 

Whom the gods love dies young. (ὅν οἱ θεοὶ 
φιλοῦσιν ἀποθνήσκει νέος.) 

MENANDER, The Double Deceiver. Fr. 125, 
Kock. Loeb, p. 345. (c. 300 B.c.) STOBAEUS 
(Florilegium, cxx, 13) quotes this in a slightly 
different form, »éos δ᾽ ἀπόλλυθ᾽, Srriva φιλεὶ 
θεός͵ and credits it to Hypsaeus. See also 
Dio Curysostom, Discourses. No. 28. 
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The fact that those who excel in virtues pass on 
to their fate while young, as though beloved of 
the gods, I have already called to your attention. 
PLutarcuH, Moralia: Consolatio ad Apollonium, 
119E. (c. A.D. 95) 
Whom the gods love dies young, while he has 
his strength and senses and wits. (Quem di dili- 
gunt | adulescens moritur, dum valet sentit sapit.) 
Piautus, Bacchides, 1. 816. (190 B.c.) 
But among all others, saith the Greek poet, Me- 
nander, most happy are they, and best beloved 
of God, that die when they are young. 
Wittiam Hucu, The Troubled Man’s Medi- 
cine. Pt. ii, p. 46. (1546) 
Whom God loueth best, those he taketh soonest. 
Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 73. (1553) 
Those that God loves, do not live long. 
ΗΕΕΒΕΕΊ, Jacwla Prudentum. No. 1092. (1650) 
“Whom the gods love dies young,” was said of 
yore. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto iv, st. 12. (1821) 
I was meant to die young, and the gods do not 
love me. 
R. L. StEvenson, Letters, v, 125. (1894) 
Whom the gods love die young, no matter how 
long they live. 
ELBERT Hussparp, Epigrams. (1907) The Phil- 
istine, vol. xxiv, cover. 
It has never been satisfactorily determined 
whether the saying about the darlings of the 
gods dying young means young in years or young 
in heart. 
E.V.Lucas,Advisory Ben. Sec. 10, p. 48. (1923) 


4 

The funerals of old and young mingle thickly 
together. (Mixta senum ac iuvenum densentur 
funera. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, No. xxviii, 1. 19. (23 B.C.) 
The Germans say, “Der Tod nimmt alt und 
jung” (Death takes old and young). 

Many old camels carry the hides of young ones 
to market. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 52a. (c. 
450) A similar Hebrew saying is: ‘“‘Many 
young asses die and their skins serve as 
trappings for their mothers.” (Leviticus Rab- 
bak, xx, 10; Genesis Rabbah, Ixvii, 8.) 


5 
He that is wise attains not to old age. 
Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs: Babylonian 
Tablet K 4347. (c. 2300 B.C.) 
It is a matter of common observation that those 
who ripen early die young. (Celerius occidere 
festinatam maturitatem.) 
QuINTILIAN, Institutionss Oratoriae. Bk vi, sec 
10. (c. A.D. 80) 
Precocious youth is a sign of premature death 
(Senilem iuventam praematurae mortis esse sig- 
num.) 
Pruiny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii, sec. 51. 
(A.D. 77) 
So wise so young, they say, do never live long. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], iii, 1, 79. (1595) 
A little too wise they say do ne’er live long. 
Tuomas Mipp.eton, The Phoenix. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1607) 
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1 
Weep not for Callimachus: if few 
The days I lived, few were my sorrows too. 
(ἀλλά με μὴ κλαίοις" καὶ γὰρ βιότοιο μετέσχον 
παύρου, καὶ παύρων τῶν βιότοιο κακῶν. 
Lucian, Epigram. (c. A.D. 170) See Greek An- 
thology. Bk. vii, epig. 308. 


2 
Death spareth neither ye golden locks nor the 
hoary head. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 184 (1579) 


3 
Who dies in youth and vigour, dies the best. 
Pore, tr., Zliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 100. (1715) 


4 

Death comes early to all, for few are the years 

of the longest-lived compared to eternity. 
Puro, De losepho. Sec. 24. (c. a. D. 40) 


5 
The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. 
WorpsworTtH, The Excursion. Bk. i, 1. 500. 
(1814) 
The good die young, so men have sadly sung 
Who do not know the happier reason why 
Is never that they die while they are young, 
But that the good are young until they die. 
ArtHUR GUITERMAN, Thus Spake Theodore 
Roosevelt. c. 1924. 


6 
Alse sone deyeth the yong as the olde. 
Unknown, Gesta Romanorum (E.E.TS.), p. 
364. (c. 1440) 
As soon goeth to market the lamb’s fell as the 
sheep’s. 
Unknown, Calisto and Meliboea. (c. 1520) See 
Hazuitt, Old Plays, i, 78. 
As soon goth the yonge lamskyn to the market 
As th’olde yewes. 
THomas Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii. 
(1546) 
As soone comes the lambeskin to the market, as 
the old sheeps. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 8. (c. 1595) 
se soon goes the young sheep to the pot as the 
old. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 
As soon goes the young lamb to the spit as the 
old wether. (Tan presto se va el cordero como 
el carnero.) 

Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 

Motteux, tr. 
There is no trusting in the Raw-bones, I mean 
Death, that devours lambs as well as sheep. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr.. Don Quixote. Bk. ii. ch. 
20. (1620) 
As soon dies the young lambe as the old sheep. 
James Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 86. 
(1631) The French say, “Aussitét meurt 
veau que vache” (As soon dies the calf as 
the cow) ; the Italians, “Cosi tosto muore il 
capretto come capra” (As soon dies the kid 
as the goat). 
Death devours Lambs, as well as Sheep. 
Tuomas Furiea,Gnomologia. No. 1245. (1732) 


ch. 4. 


~ om 
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As soon comes the lamb’s skin to market as the 
auld tip’s. 
WALrTer Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 
4, (1819) 


XIX—Death: Count No Man Happy 


7 
Call me not olive, till thou seest me gathered. 
GrEorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 303. 

(1640) TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
ch. 4, says, “This is a Spanish proverb, being 
nearly parallel to our own ‘Praise a fair day 
at night.’ ” 

Praise not the Ford, till you are safe over. 

᾿ THOMAS FULLER Gnomologia. No. 3920. (1732) 


Our love is like our life; 
There’s no man blest in either till his end. 

SHACKERLEY MARMION, A Fine Companion. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1632) 

9 

Give praise to a day at evening, to a woman 
on her pyre, to a weapon which is tried, to a 
maid at wedlock, to ice when it is crossed, to 
ale that is drunk. 

SAEMUND (?), The Poetic Edda: Hovamol. 
St. 81. (c. 1100) An elaboration of the Latin 
proverb, “Laus in fine cantatur, et vespere 
laudatur dies” (Praise should be sung at the 
end, and the day should be praised in the 
evening). There are many variations. A medi- 
eval monkish jingle runs, “Vespere lux lau- 
datur, hospes mane probatur” (The day is 
praised in the evening, the host in the morn- 
ing). The Germans say, “Schone Tage soll 
man abends loben, schone Frauen morgens”’ 
(Praise beautiful days in the evening, beau- 
tiful women in the morning), and they also 
have the regular proverb, “Schonen Tag soll 
man loben, wann es Nacht ist.” The French 
say, “Attendez 4 la nuit pour dire que le jour 
a été beau” (Wait till night before saying the 
day has been fine) ; the Italians, “La vita il 
fine, e Ἶ di loda sera” (The end commends 
the life, the evening the day), while the Span- 
ish form is, “Al fin loa la vida, y a noche loa 
el dia.” 

At euene prayse the fayre day. 
Forster, ed., Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 
The faire day men do precise at eue. 

Joun Lynoate, Fall of Princes. Bk. iv, 1. 2024. 
(c. 1440) 

We ought not preyse to moche the daye ty! euen 
be come. 

Δ ΑΜ Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe, xxix, 
75. (1481) 

Praise a fair day at night. 

ἵνα Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 330. (1605) 
Praise day at night, and life at end. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 102. (1640) 
Ruse [Praise] the fair day at night. 

James Kegity, Scottish Proverbs, p. 282. (1721) 
Praise not the Day before Night. 

Taomas FuLrer,Gnomologia. No. 3919. (1732) 
Praise the day when It is over. 

wee Essays on the Middle Ages, i, 148. 

1846 
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Don't praise the day until the evening. 
' LEE THAYER, Guilty, p. 232. (1940) 
We must wait till he be dead, and call him not 
yet-blest, but fortunate. (mply δ᾽ ἂν τελευτήσῃ͵ 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχέα.) 
SOLON, to Croesus, who had asked him whether 
the philosopher did not consider him blest. 
(c. 575 B.c.) Or “ὅρα τέλος μακροῦ Blov” (1 
bid all men watch life’s end), which Au- 
sonius puts into Latin, ‘“‘Spectare vitae iubeo 
cunctos terminum.” (Ludus Septem Sapien- 
tum, 1. 87.) See also under ENp. To Croesus’ 
question Solon had answered, “He who is 
very rich is not more blest than he who has 
but enough for the day, unless fortune so 
attends him that he ends his life Well... . 
There are many to whom heaven has given 
a vision of blessedness, and yet afterwards 
brought them to utter ruin”; but Crocsus 
paid no attention to this warning till he was 
conquered by Cyrus and lay bound upon the 
pyre, waiting for the torch to be applied. 
Then he remembered Solon, and called his 
name three times. Cyrus heard him, and sent 
to inquire the reason for the cry. When 
Croesus told the story, Cyrus had him 
brought down from the pyre, and kept him 
afterwards by his side as a trusted counsel- 
lor. “Thus,” adds Plutarch, “Solon saved one 
king and instructed another by a single say- 
ing.” See Prutarcn, Lives: Solon. Sec. 27. 
Also Heropotus, History, i, 30ff., where the 
story is told in great detail. The heading of 
ch. 18, bk. i, of Montatcne’s Essays is, “Qu'il 
ne fault juger de nostre heur qu’aprez la 
mort” (That we cannot judge of our luck 
until after death), and he also retells Plu- 
tarch’s story of Croesus and Solon at some 
length. 
2 
Only when a man’s life comes to its end in 
prosperity dare we pronounce him happy. 
(ὀλβίσαι δὲ χρὴ | βίον τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἐν εὐεστοῖ 
dn.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 928. (458 B.C.) 
Never mayst thou call any mortal blest, 
Or ever thou hast seen his dying day, 
Seen how he passed therethrough and came on 
death. 
(χρὴ δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ εἰπεῖν οὐδέν᾽ ὄλβιον βροτῶν͵ 
πρὶν ἂν θανόντος τὴν τελευταίαν ἴδῃς 
ὅπως περάσας ἡμέραν ἥξει κάτω.) 
Evuripinges, Andromacke, |. 100. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Way, tr. 
Count no man happy until he die. (μηδένα 
νομίζετ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν πρὶν ἂν θάνῃ.) 
Euripipes, The Daugkters of Troy, \. 510. (ce. 
415 B.c.) 
Therefore wait to see life’s ending ere thou count 
one mortal blest; 
Wait till, free from pain and sorrow, he has 
gained his final rest. 
SOPHOCLES, Ocdipus the King, |. 1528. (ς. 409 
B.C.) 
There is an old world saying, current still, 
“Of no man canst thou judge the destiny 
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To call it good or evil, till he die.” 

SOPHOCLES, Trachiniae, 1. 1. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Praise no man much until thou see his death. 
(μήπω μέγ᾽ εἵπῃς πρὶν τελευτήσαντ' ἴδη5.) 

SopHOcLEs, Fragment. No. 520. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Call no man happy before his death, for by his 
end shall a man be known. (πρὸ τελευτῆς μὴ 
μακάριζε μηδένα͵ καὶ ἐν τέκνοις αὐτοῦ γνωσθήσεται 
ἀνήρ.) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

xi, 28. (c. 190 B.c.) Also Seadyah, p. 178, 1. 
6. The Vulgate version is, “Ante mortem ne 
laudes hominem quemquam.” No maxim was 
more widely quoted among the Greeks and 
its occurrence in Ecclesiasticus is an interest- 
ing illustration of the cosmopolitan aspect 
of Hebrew Wisdom. 

None must be counted happy till his death, till 

his last funeral rites are paid. (Dicique beatus | 

ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iii, 1. 136. (A.D. 7) 
Montaigne quotes this, bk. i, ch. 18, and the 
French edition gives the translation of Saint- 
Ange: “Nul homme certain d’un bonheur 
sans retour, Ne peut se croire heureux avant 
son dernier jour” (No man is certain of 
good-fortune that never wanes, nor can he 
think himself happy before his last day). 

He {Solon] considered that no one ought to be 
called happy as long as he was alive. (Neminem, 
dum adhuc viveret, beatum dici debere arbitra- 
batur.) 

Varerivus Maximus, Facta et Dicta Memora- 
bilia. Bk. vii, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 15) 

Croesus, who was bidden by the wise and elo- 
quent Solon to look to the last lap of a long 
life. (Respicere ad longae iussit spatia ultima 
vitae.) 

JuvenaL, Satires. No. x, }. 275. (¢. A.D. 120) 

I call a life happy only after its fated course is 
run. (Tunc beatem dico vitam, cum peracta fata 
sunt.) 

AUSONIUS (?), Seplem Sapientum Sententiae, 

1]. 29. (c. A.D. 380) 
Before the day of death no one stands out as 
praiseworthy. (Ante diem mortis nullus lauda- 
bilis exstat.) 

CoOLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 22. (c. 
A.D. 600) 

Marke the ende of lyfe. (Finem vitae specta.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, Chil. i, cent, iii. No. 37. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 53. (1550) Taverner 
adds, “This prouerbe also is confirmed ὃν our 
englyshe prouerbe, whiche sayethe: At euen 
men shulde the fayre daye preisen.” See also 
under END. 

Not bcfore his death can any man be called 
happy. (Nul avant mourir ne peult estre dict 
heureux. ) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1580) Quoted 
as “le mot de Solon.” Montaigne’s comment 
is, ‘Man is never happy, then, since he never 
is so until after he is no more” (Jamais 
homme n’est donc heureux, puisqu’il nc I’est 
qu’aprés qu’il n’est plus). Florio renders it, 
“We must expect of man the latest day, 
Nor e’er he die, he’s happy, can we say.” 
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No one is happy before his death. (Nemo est 
ante obitum beatus.) 
Ponranus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 124. 
(1778) 
Don’t call me happy until you have seen me 
buried. (No me llames bien hadada, | Hasta que 
me veas enterrada.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 257. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Let no one til] his death 
Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out and the labour done. 
E. B. Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk. v, 1. 76. 
(1856) 
Long since Solon said: Before saying of a man 
that he is happy or wise, one must await his 
death. (Il y a longtemps que Solon I’a dit: Avant 
de prononcer d’un homme qu'il est heureux ou 
sage, il faut attendre sa mort.) 
C. A. pE Sarnte-Bevuve, Les Cahiers, p. 78. (a. 
1869) 
Praise no man until he is dead. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Hanging Judge. Act iii, 
sc. 6. (1887) 
Count no man successful until he is dead. 
ALLAN UppecraFF, The Hills Look Down, Ὁ. 
291. (1941) 


DEBATE 
See also Argument 


1 
Debate destroys despatch. 
Sir Joun DENHAM,O/ Prudence, |. 63. (c. 1650) 


2 
The noble Lord is the Rupert of parliamentary 
discussion. 

BENJAMIN DisraEi, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 24 April, 1844. Disraeli was referring 
to Edward George Geoffrey Smith, Lord 
Stanley, who afterwards became the four- 
teenth Earl of Derby. “Rupert” was Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I, 
who, in 1642, had been appointed by Charles 
general of the horse. He had fought bril- 
liantly against the Parliamentarians until the 
battle of Naseby, June, 1645, where his rash 
pursuit of part of Cromwell’s army resulted 
in a royalist defeat. As Disraeli pointed out, 
“His charge is resistless; but when he returns 
from the pursuit, he always finds his camp in 
possession of the enemy.” 

The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash,—the Rupert of Debate. 

Lorzp Lytron, The New Timon. Pt. i, sch 6, 
1. 144. (1846) 


3 
The daughter of debate, 
That discord aye doth sow. 

Quzen Exvizanetu, A Sonnet. (c. 1885) The 
reference is to Mary Queen of Scots. See 
Peacy, Reliques. Ser. ii, bk. ii, No. 15. 

It is better to debate a question without set- 
tling it, than to settle it without debate. (Il vaut 
mieux remuer une question sans la décider que la 
décider sans la remuer.) 

Joszrn Jouprat, Pensées. No. 115. (1810) 


DEBT 
See also Borrowing 


Better old debts than old grudges. 

ALpFriTH, Kinc oF NORTHUMBRIA (attr.), 
Maxim. (685) Attributed also to Fithal, law- 
giver to King Cormac MacArt. (c. 250) 

Old debts are better than old sores. 
Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 274. (1721) 


I have lifted sand and carried salt, and there 
is nothing which is heavier than debt. 
AHIKAR,7 eachings. Col. viii, |. 111. (c. 550 B.C.) 


6 
If thou find a large debt against a poor man, 
make it into three parts; forgive two. let one 
remain; thou wilt find it a path of life. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xvi, 
1. 5. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 


7 
From thy debtor accept even bran in payment. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 46b. 
(c. 450) Repeated in Baba Metstu, 118a; 
Baba Bathra, 92b. 

I will holde mee contented where the Haruest ts 
harde, too take Otes of yl debters in parte of 
payment. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 63. 
(1579) 

Of ill debtours, men take eattes [oats]. 

Davin FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 84. (c. 
1595) It is wise to take what one can get 
in settlement of a bad debt. 

Take from the bad debtor were it but a stone. 

BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 235. (1817) 

Tron or brass, let nothing pass. 
(Shih t‘ung shih t‘ieh, yao li yi p‘ich.) 

Wirtrtram Scarporoucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
252. (1875) Take whatever can be got out 
of a debt. The Danes sav, “Man maa tage 
suur Sild af onde Gieldinger” (You may 
take spoilt herrings of bad debtors). 


Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon 
borrowing. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
XViii, 33. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Sleep without supping, and wake without owing. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 98. 
(1640) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
1757, 

Tis wholesomer to go to bed without supper, 
then rise in debt. 

Howe tt, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 6. (1659) 

Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1678) 

Rather go to bed supperless than run in debt for 
a breakfast. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1739. “An honest darn is better than a 
debt.” The Italians say, “Better be without 

: food than without honor.” 


A man in debt is stoned every year. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 294. 
eee A variant is, “A man in debt is caught 
a net.” 


DEBT 


1 
Debts cause both the cheeks to become black. 
J. L. Burcxnarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 127. 
(1817) In Egypt, black is the color of shame. 
The father says to his son, “Do not blacken 
“my face.” 
Shame fades in the morning, but debts remain 
from day to day. 
GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 376. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 
He who pays his debts increases his capital. 
(Chi paga debito, fa capitale.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 186. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
French say, “Qui s’acquitte, s’enrichit,” the 
Spaniards, “Quien paga deudas, haze caudal.” 


If you owe a dog anything, call him “Sir.” 
GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 518. 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


4 
Suffyceth me, as I were deed, 
That no wight have my name in honde. 
I wont my-self best how I stonde. 
Cuaucer (?), The Hous of Fame, Bk. iii, 1. 
786. (1383) 
Pay what you owe, and you'll know what is 
your own. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1739. 
Pay what you owe, and what you’re worth you'll 
know. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 


5 
A debt and gratitude are different things. 
(Quamquam dissimilis est pecuniae debitio et 
gratiae. ) 

Cicero, Pro Plancio. Ch. 28, sec. 68. (54 B.C.) 
6 
I owe you one. 


GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, The Poor Gen- 
tleman. Act i, sc. 2. (1802) 


7 
A pound of care pays not a dram of debt. 
Tnomas DEKKER, The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
Act iii, sc. 5. (1600) 
caer load of thought will not pay one of 
debts. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 416. (1640) 
A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debt. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 361. (1732) The 
Italians say, “Cento carri di pensieri non 
pagaranno un’ oncia di debito” (A hundred 
cart loads of anxiety will not pay an ounce 
of debt), or “Cent’ ore di malinconia non 
pagano un quattrino di debito” (A hundred 
hours of worry will not pay a farthingsworth 
of debt). 


8 
At the end of every seven years thou shalt 
make a release. ... It is called the Lord’s 
release. (Quia annus remissionis est Domini.) 
Old aaa Deuteronomy, xv, 1, 2. (ς. 650 
B.C. 
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9 
Debt is a prolific mother of folly and of crime. 
BENJAMIN DisraELi, Henrietta Temple. Bk. ii, 
ch. 1. (1836) 
Debts are the sour sediment in the lemonade of 
human existence. 
HERMANN SUDERMANN, The Song of Songs. Ch. 
10. (1908) 
10 
We went across, but they won’t come across. 
A. Victor (Vic) Donagey, U.S. Senator from 
Ohio, referring to American participation in 
the World War and the refusal of the Allies 
to pay their debts to the United States as 
the reason for his vote against American 
adherence to the World Court, 30 Jan., 1935. 
To “come across” in American slang is to 


pay up. 
11 


In owing money, a great king. ‘‘Chien ‘chien 
ta wang.) 
DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 189 (1872) 


12 
Debt is a preceptor whose lessons are needed 
most by those who suffer from it most. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1836) 
13 
Blessed is he that oweth nought. (εὐδαίμων ὁ 
μηδὲν ὀφείλων.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vii, No. 98. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 46. The Latin is, 
“Felix, qui nihil debet.” 


14 
Out of debt, out of deadly sinne. 

Wittiam CaMpEN, Remains, p. 330. (1605) 
Out of debt and deadly danger. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 82. (1639) 
How bold, confident, merry, lively, and ever in 
humour are Moneyed Men. For being out of 
debt, they are out of danger. 

Henry PEACHEM, The Worth of a Peny. (1641) 
Out of debt out of danger. 

NaTHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Debt. (1730) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3832. (1732) 
A family out of debt is out of danger. 
P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 1126. (1842) 


15 
He may whet his knife on the threshold of the 
Fleet. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 348. (1662) The 
Fleet prison: said of persons who are not in 
debt, and therefore not in danger of arrest. 

He who owes nothing fears not the sheriff’s of- 
ficers. (Qui nihil debet, lictores non timet.) 


HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 361. (1869) 
16 


A Poor Man’s Debt makes a great Noise. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 355. (1732) 
The Spanish form is, “Debts are like chil- 
dren: the smaller they are the more noise 
they make.” 
Thrush paid for is better than a Turkey owed 
or. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 439. 
Confess Debt, and beg Days. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1139. 
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Debt is a heavy Burden to an honest Mind, but 
thievish Borrowers make light of it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1256. 


Debt is an evil conscience. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1257. A 
Spanish proverb says, “Let him that sleeps 
too sound borrow the debtor’s pillow.” 


2 
Debt is the worst Poverty. 

THomaS FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1258. (1732) 
Too often debt is the worst kind of poverty be- 
cause it breeds deceit. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 19. (1880) 


1 
He that has an Hundred and One, and owes 
an Hundred and Two, the Lord have Mercy 
upon him. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2132. 
He who owes an Hundred, and has an Hundred 
and One, fears no Body. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2397. 
He who oweth, is all [in] the Wrong. 
THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 2398. 
Living upon Trust, is the way to pay double. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3265. 


4 
Sins and Debts are always more than we think 
them to be. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4179. (1732) 
Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 294. (1855) 
The Persians say, “Four things every one has 
more of than he knows—-sins, debts, years, 
and foes.” 


5 
Till Davie Debet in thy parler stand. 

Grorce GASCOIGNE, Postes. (1575) “Davie 
Debet,” debt personified, a bailiff or con- 
stable. 

Dauie debte stoode watching with a mace at the 
doore. 

MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Q3. (1583) 


6 
A National debt, if it is not excessive, will be 
to us a national blessing. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Letter to Robert Mor- 
ris, 30 April, 1813. 
We heard much about “a public debt being a 
public blessing.” 
THOMAS JEerrerson, Letter to John W. Epps, 6 
Nov., 1813. 
The doctrine that a national debt is a national 
blessing. 
Daniet. Wesster, Second Speech on Fonte’s 
Resolution, 26 Jan., 1310. 
If a nationa} debt is considered a national bless- 
ing then we can get on by borrowing. But as I 
believe it is a national curse. my vow shal] be to 
pay the national debt. 
Anprew Jackson, Letter, July 4, 1824. 


7 
He that gets out of debt, grows rich. 

Gzeorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 10. 
(1640) The French say, “Il est assez riche 
qui ne doit rien” (He is rich enough who 
owes nothing) 


As he who has health is young, so he that owes 
nothing is rich. 
Rosert BuLanp, Proverbs, i, 77. (1814) 


8 
He that owes nothing, if he makes not mouths 
at us, is courteous. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 364. (1640) 


9 
Speak not of my debts, unless you mean to 
pay them. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 996. (1640) 
Don’t talk of my debts unless you mean to pay 
them. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 88. (1875) 
Never speak of my debts unless you mean to pay 
them. 

VIncENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 57. (1902) 


10 

They [the Persians] hold lying to be the foul- 
est of all, and next to that debt, for which 
they have many other reasons, but this in 
especial, that the debtor must needs (so they 
say) speak some falsehood. 

Herovotus,History. Bk. i, sec. 138.(c. 445 BC.) 
The Persians regard lying as the second among 
wrong-doings, and being in debt as the first. 

PLutarcu, Moralia: On Borrowing. Sec. 829C 
(Α. Ὁ. 97) Differing from Herodotus. 

The Persians erred not when they said, That the 
second vice was to lie: the first being that of 
owing money. (Ne erroicnt les Perses, estimens 
le second vice estre mentir: le premier estre de- 
buoir.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruecl. Bk. ili, ch. 4. (1545) 
Debts and lies are generally mixed together. 
(Debtes et mensonges sont ordinairement en- 
semble ralliés.) 

RaABerals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1545) 
Debtors are liars. 

HeErBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 171. (1640) 
The second Vice is Lying, the first being that of 
owing Money. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4753. (1732) 
Lying rides upon debt's back. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Alma- 
nack, 1741. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs. p 
447. (1855) 

δὼ second vice is lying, the first is running in 
ebt. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748 
Debtors can hardly help being liars. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

12. (1869) “First comes owing, then lying.” 


I am poor in my own money. (Mco sum 
pauper in aere.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 12. (20 8...) 
Meaning “I am not in debt.” 


Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

James Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 8. 

(1659) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1736 

ae John Ploughman’s Pictures, p. 18 
1880 


13 
Debt is better than death. 
James Hower, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 


DEBT 


1 
A mortgage casts a shadow on the sunniest 
field. 

R. G. Incersoryt, Farming in Illinois. (1877) 


2 
Tride the use of his legs to out-run the con- 
stable. 

Witt1aM Kemp, Nine Dates Wonder, Ὁ. 15. 

(1600) 
Thou hast Outrun the constable at last. 

SAMUEL But eR, Hudibras, i, iii, 1367. (1663) 
To outrun the constable. To spend more than 
one’s allowance or income. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 169. (1670) 
How far have you out-run the constable? I told 
him that the debt amounted to eleven pounds. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 23. (1748) 
“He run a match agin the constable, and vun 
it” {said Sam].—‘In other words, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, “he got into debt.” 

DicKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 41. (1837) 
Outran the constable; lived fast, vou know. 


J. R. Prancné, Extravaganzas, ii, 197. (1843) 
3 


The Commonwealth . . 
head and ears in debt. 
Tromas Muanrey, tr., De Rebus Belgicis, Ὁ. 
$75. (1665) 
He is in debt over head and ears. 
Witttam Ropertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 434. (1681) 
You are over head and ears in debt. 
ANTHONY Trottope, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 53, (1867) 
He was head over ears in debt when he married. 
CaROLINE FOTHERGILL, The Enthusiast, ii. 95. 
(1887) 


. would run. over 


4 
If you ply a large boat you will owe a large 
debt. 

A. E. Movie, Proverbs from Ningpo. (1872) 


5 
Better a loss at sea than a bad debt at land. 
RockrR NortH,Lives of the Norths, ii, 50.(1742) 
Quoted as ‘The merchants have a proverb.” 


6 
May his debts torment him. (Torqueat hunc 
aeris mutua summa sul.) 

Oviv, Remediorum Amoris, |. 562. (c. 1 B.c.) 


7 

Debt is bitter slavery to an honorable man. 
(Alienum aes homini ingenuo acerba est servi- 
tus. ) 

Pusricius θαι, Sententiac. No. 11. (c. 43 
B.c.) A variant of the Greek proverb, τὰ 
δάνεια δούλοις robs ἐλευϑέρους ποιεῖ (Debts 
make freemen slaves). 

The debtor is a slave to the creditor. 

re tal Talmud: Baba Batkra, fo. 1718. (c. 

450 
A Man in debt is so far a slave. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 
Under another’s eaves one must bow the head. 
(Ta τὸ Jand ven hsia, shui kan ti t‘ou.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2568, (1875) 
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8 
The debtor loves not his creditor’s threshold. 
(Qui debet limen creditoris non amat.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.585. (c. 43 B.C.) 
We ought always to keep in readiness the gifts 
that have been granted us, and, when called up- 
on, to restore them without complaint. It is a 
mean debtor that reviles his creditor. (Pessimi 
debitoris est creditori facere convicium.) 
Seneca, Ad Marciam de Consolatione. Ch. 10, 
sec. 2. (c. A.D. 40) 


9 
He who oweth is all in the wrong. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 15. (1678) 
Out of door out of debt. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. “Spoken 
of one that pays not when once gone.” 


10 
I pay debts of honour—not honourable debts. 
Freveric Reynotps, The Wil. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1797) 
11 
Owe no man any thing, but to love one another. 
(μηδενὲ μηδὲν ὀφείλετε, εἰ μὴ τὸ ἀλλήλους ἐγαπᾶν.) 
New Testament: Romans, xiii, 8. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Nemini quidquam debeatis: 
nisi ut invicem diligatis.” 
You shall owe to none (saith the Holy Apostle) 
any thing save love and mutual benevolence. 
(Rien, dict le sainct Enuoyé, a personne ne 
doibuez, fors amour & dilection mutuelle.) 
RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 4. (1545) 
12 
It is easier to put off the stomach with a prom- 
ise of food, than to put off the butcher with 
a promise of payment. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apologue 10. (c. 1258) 


13 
He paid the debt of nature. (Naturae con- 
sessit. ) 
SaLLust, Bellum lugurthum, xiv, 15. (c. 40 
B.C.) See under DEATH: A DEBT. 


14 
Unable to pay, he resembles a tortoise. (Pi 
τὸ hsiang wu kuei.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGR, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
265. (1875) That is, be draws in his head 
and hides himself. 

If you owe a man anything, there is nothing like 
seeing him often. (Ch‘ien chai pu ju ch‘in chien 
mien.) 

ScaRBoROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 274. By 
seeing him often, keep him in good humor. 

His lice are too many to itch; his debts are too 
many to trouble him. (Shih to pu yang; chai to 
pu ch‘ou.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2561. 


15 
A trifling debt makes a man your debtor, a 
large one makes him your enemy. (Leve aes 
alienum debitorem facit, grave inimicum.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xix, sec. 12. (c. A. Ὁ. 
65) See also under BENEFIT. 
A little Debt makes a Debtor, but a great one 
an Enemy. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. 245. (1732) 
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DECEIT 


See also Cheating, Cunning, Dissimu- 
lation, Hypocrisy, Treachery 


F rom righteous deception God standeth not 
aloof. (ἀπάτης δικαίας οὐκ ἀποσατεῖ Gels.) 
AgscuyLus, Fragmenta Incerta. No. 162, 
Smyth. (c. 458 B.c.) Sropazus, Anthology, 
iii, 3, 13. 
There are times when God honoreth the season 
for untruth. (ψευδῶν δὲ καιρὸν ἔσθ' ὅπον τιμᾷ 
θεός.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragmenta Incerta. No. 163, 
Smyth. (c. 458 B.c.) Anonymous in ORELLI, 
Opuscula Graecorum, etc., ii, 222. 


2 
Out of the same mouth you blow hot and cold. 
ΑΕΞΟΡ, Fables: The Man and the Satyr. (c. 570 
B.C.) See under Hor. 


3 
I am taken b y these things, but they do not 
take me in. (ἔχω, οὐκ ἔχομαι.) 
ARISTIPPUS OF CYRENE, Apothegm. (c. 400 
B.c.) See SmutrH, Unforgotten Years, Ὁ. 163. 
The Latin is, “Habeo, non habeor.” 


4 
It is forbidden to deceive even a heathen. 
Babylonian Talmud: Chullin, fo. 94b. (c. 450) 


Children are to be deceived with comfits, and 
men with oaths. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, ii, xxiii, 246. (1605) Bacon quotes this 
as a “principle of Lysander,” and calls it 
“evil and corrupt.” 


6 
In three things a man may be easily deceiv’d, 
viz. In a man till known, a tree till down, and 
the day till done. 

NATHAN Batley, Dictionary: Three. (1736) 


7 
The deceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

Book of Common Prayer: Litany. (c. 1541) 


8 
The people wish to be deceived; let them be 
deceived. (Populus vult decipi; decipiatur.) 
CARDINAL CARLO Cararra, Legate of Pope Paul 
IV, referring to the Parisians. (c. 1560) See 
De Tuou, Historia Sui Temporis, i, 17. An 
adaptation of the old Latin proverb, “Qui 
vult decipi, decipiatur” (Let him who wishes 
to be deceived, be deceived). The German 
proverb, “Die Welt will betrogen sein” also 
long antedates Caraffa. 
If the world will be gulled, let it be gulled. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
iii, iv, 1, 2. (1621) 
The world wishes to be deceived. (Mundus vult 
decipi.) 
SEBASTIAN Franck, Paradoxi Ducenta Octo- 
ginta. No. 238. (c. 1625) 
A certain portion of the human race 
Has certainly a taste for being diddied. 
Tomas Hoop, A Black Job. (c. 1825) 


9 
Dost thou hate to be deceived? Do not de- 
ceive another. 
St. Joun Curysostom, Homily, xiii. (c. 388) 
10 
Frivolity is a matter of birth, deceit of educa- 
tion. (Ingenita levitas et erudita vanitas. ) 
Cicero, Pro Flacco. Sec. 6. (58 B.c.) Quoted 
by St. JeEroME, Galatians, i, 3. 


11 
Deceit is the game only of small minds, and so 
is properly the pursuit of women. (La fourbe 
n’est le jeu que des petites mes, | Et c’est la 
proprement le partage des femmes. ) 

Pain CorneILye, Nicoméde.Act iv,sc.2.(1651) 


With art and with deceit, halfe the yeere we 
liue: with deceit and with art, we liue the 
other part. 

a JOHN Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 


Νοπε are deceived, but they that confide. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’ Almanack, 1740. 

Men take more pains to mask than mend. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 


14 
Deceit is in Haste; but Honesty can stay a 
fair Leisure. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1259.(1732) 
Fraud and deceit are always in haste. 

Pia G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.358.(1855) 


For he may best, in every cost, 
Disceyve, that men tristen most. 
(Car je voi bien e sai de fi 
Que en meillor garde pert |’en.) 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, }. 
3614. (c. 1240) CHaucerR (?), tr., I. 3931. 
But who may bet bigylen, if him liste, 
Than he on whom men weneth best to triste? 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
1266. (c. 1380) 
We are easily deceived by those whom we love. 
(On est aisément dupé par ce qu’on aime.) 
Motttre, Le Tartuffe. Act iv, sc. 3. (1664) 
Deceiving those that trust us, is more than a Sin. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1260.(1732) 
16 


He who has once used deception will deceive 
again. (Aliquando qui lusit, iterum ludet.) 
HENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 16. (1869) 


17 
I fear fals measures, or els I were a chylde, 
For Εν eas thinke none yll, are soonest 
e 
one Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


Hateful as the gates of Hell is the man that 
hideth one thing in his mind and sayeth an- 
other. (ἐχθρὸν yap μοι κεῖνος ὁμῶς ᾿Αἴΐδαο πύλ- 
now | ὅς χ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν κεύθῃ ἑνὶ φρεσίν, ἄλλο δὲ 
εἴπῃ.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 312. (ς. 850 B.c.) Pope 
renders this, “Who dares think one thing 
and another tell, My heart detests him as 
the gates of hell.” 
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Hateful to my eyes as the gates of Hades is that 
man who, yielding to stress of poverty, tells a 
deceitful tale. 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiv, 1. 156. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Words of his tongue can no man trust, 
For in his heart there is deceitful thought. 
(πιστὸν yap οὐδὲν γλώσσα διὰ στόματος 
λαλεῖ διχόθυμον ἔχουσα κραδίῃ νόημα.) 
Pittacus, Song. (c. 600 B.c.) See DI0GENES 
LAERTIUS, Pittacus, i, 78. 
My tongue may swear, but I act as I please. 
(Meus arbitratust, lingua quod iuret mea.) 
Prautus, Rudens, 1. 1355. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The soft speeches of the wicked are full of deceit. 
(Habent insidias hominis blanditiae mali.) 
PHaAeprus, Fables. (c. 25 B.c.) As quoted by 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p 146. 
A man hideth one thing in his heli and speakcth 
another. (ἀνὴρ δ᾽ ἄλλα κέκευθεν ἐνὶ dpealy ἄλλα 
δὲ βάζει.) 
THEMESTIUS, Orations, xxi, 258. (c. A.D. 360) 
Quoting an unknown poet. 
I hate the man who is double-minded, kind in 
words but a foe in his conduct. (μισῶ τὸν ἄνδρα 
τὸν διπλοῦν πεφυκότα, χρηστὸν λόγοισι, πολέμιον 
δὲ τοῖς τρόποις.) 
PALLADAS, Epigram. (c. A.D. 425) See Greek 
Anthology, x, 95. 
Who paints me before, blackens me behind. (Chi 
dinanzi mi pinge, di dietro mi tinge.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ 
84. (1852) An Italian proverb. 
LOOK ONE WAY, ROW ANOTHER, see under LOOK. 
4 


There is no deceit in a brimmer. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
There's no deceit in a bag pudding. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1678) 
Upon the silver mugs of the town of Liskerd it 
is written, Oui fallit in poculis, fallit in omnibus, 
there is no deceit in a bumper. 

Rosert Heata, History of the Islands of Scilly, 

p. 443. (1750) 


2 

My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook. 

(Fratres mei praeterierunt me, sicut torrens. ) 
Old Testament: Job, vi, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 


3 

He that deceives me once, shame fall him; if 

he deceives me twice, shame fall me. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 134. (1720) 

If you deceive me a second time, ’tis my fault. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


4 
One never deceives for a good purpose. (On 
ne trompe point en bien.) 

La Brovére, Les Caractéres, Pt. xi. (1688) 


δ 
To wish to deceive heaven is the greatest folly 
in the world. (Vouloir tromper le ciel, c’est 
folie ἃ la terre.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 19. (1668) 
You may deceive a man; deceive a god, who 
can? (Man té kuo jén, man pu kuo shén.) 
Wrti1aM ΘΟΛΆΒΟΒΟΟΗ, Chinese Proverbs, No. 
2348. (1875) 


6 
Our distrust justifies deceit in another. (Notre 
défiance justifie la tromperie d’autrui.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 86. (1665) 
Human society would not last long if men were 
not deceived by one another. (Les hommes ne 
Vivraient pas longtemps en société, s’ils n’etaient 
les dupes Jes uns des autres.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 87. 

The surest way to be deceived is to think one’s 
self more clever than others. (Le vrai moyen 
d’étre trompé, c’est de se croire plus fin que les 
autres.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 127. 


7 
One who deceives will always find those who 
allow themselves to be deceived. (Colui che 
inganna troverra sempre chi si lascera ingan- 
nare.) 

MAcHIAVELLI, Il Principe. Ch. 18. (1513) 


8 
I posted myself on the highroad, where the 
gay deceiver was sure to be intercepted. 


B. H. Marky, tr., Gd Blas. Bk. vii,ch.1.(1809) 
9 


Safe and frequented is the path of deceit un- 
der the name of friendship. (Tuta frequensque 
via est per amici fallere nomen.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 585. (c. 1 B.C.) 


10 
Deceive the deceivers; they are mostly an 
unrighteous sort. (Fallite fallentes. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 645. (c. 1 B.C.) 


See RETRIBUTION: HOIST WITH OWN PETARD. 
11 


Whoever has become notorious for fraud. even 
if he speaks the truth, gains no belief. (Qui- 
cumque turpi fraude semel innotuit, | etiam si 
verum dicit, amittit fidem.) 

PrrAEpRuS, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 10. (c. 25 B.C.) 
This is the fable of the boy who cried 
“Wolf!” See under Wote. 

He that once deceives, is ever suspected. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 419. (1640) 


12 
The man on his guard against being deceived 
is hardly on his guard even when on his guard; 
even when he supposed he was on his guard, 
your guarder has often enough been gulled. 
(Etiam cum cavisse ratus est, saepe is cautor 
captus est.) 

Piautus, Captiva, 1. 255. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Who tries with craft another to deceive, 
Deceives himself, if he says he's deceived 
Whom he’d deceive. For if whom you'd deceive 
Perceives that he’s deceived, the deceiver "tis 
Who is deceived, the other’s not deceived. 
(Nam qui lepide postulat alterum frustrari, 
Quem frustratur, frustra eum dicit frustra esse; 
Nam si se frustrari quem frustra sentit, 
Qui frustratur frustrast, si non ille frustra est.) 

Quintus Ewnntus, Satires. (c. 175 B.C.) See 

AuLus Gettiius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xviii, 
ch. 2. 

He who seeks to deceive another is, in time, 
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deceived himself. (Qui cherche ἃ tromper autrui 
est, avec le temps, trompé lui-méme.) 

UNKNOWN, Historie Macaronique de Merlin 

Coccaie. (c. 1300) 
Who often seekes others to deceiue, doth rest 
oppressed and deceyued hym selfe. (Chi cerca 
spesso inganar altrui, opresso resta, & inganato 
lui.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
We are never so easily deceived as when intent 
on deceiving others. (L’on n’est jamais si aisé- 
ment trompé que quand on songe ἃ tromper les 
autres.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 117. (1665) 
You believe him your dupe; but if he is pre- 
tending to be so, who is the greater dupe, he or 
you? (Vous le croyez votre dupe; s'il feint de 
rétre, qui est plus dupe, de lui ou de vous?) 

La Bruyere, Les Caractéres. Pt. v. (1688) 


1 
Individuals may deceive and be deceived; but 
no one ever deceived everybody, nor has 
everybody ever deceived any one. (Singuli 
enim decipere et decipi possunt ; nemo omnes, 
neminem omnes fefellunt. ) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Panegyrics: Trajan. Sec. 

62. (c. A.D. 10) 

One may be more clever than another, but not 
more clever than all the others. (On peut étre plus 
fin qu’un autre, mais non pas plus fin que tous 
les autres.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 394. (1665) 
You may be too cunning for one, but not for all. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 
There is no lie that many men will not believe; 
there is no man who does not believe many lies; 

but there is no man who believes only lies. 
Joun Steriinc, Essays and Tales: Thoughts. 
(1848) 
You can fool some of the people all of the time, 
and all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, at Bloomington, 
ΠῚ, 29 May, 1856. On the authority of 
William P. Kellogg. The speech was not 
recorded, and the aphorism does not appear 
in Lincoln’s published writings. ALEXANDER 
K. McCroure, Lincoln’s Yarns and Stories, 
p. 124, asserts that it was said to a caller 
at the White House (c. 1863). It was ascribed 
to P. T. Barnum by AInswortH SporrForp, 
Library of Wit and Humor. Frequently 
quoted. 


2 
Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but after- 
wards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 
(Suavis est homini panis mendacii: et postea 
implebitur os eius calculo.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 17. (ς. 350 B.C.) 


3 
A quicksand of deceit. 
ΘΗΛΚΈΒΡΕΑΒΕ, 111 Henry VI, v, 4, 26. (1591) 
By indirections find directions out. 
SHAxgsprarz, Homlei, fi, 1, 66. (1600) 
To Aa dee many and be beguiled by one. 
Saaggspzary, Othello, iv, 1, 98. (1605) 


Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 4, 75. (1608) 

Ever double Both in his words and meaning. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 38. (1612) 


One dupe is as impossible as one twin. 
Joun Sterne, Essays and Tales: 
from a Cavern. (c. 1840) 


Crystals 


One deceit treads on the heels of another. 
(Fallacia alia aliam trudit.) 

TERENCE, Andria, 1. 779, (166 B.c.) The Ger- 
mans say, “Eine Liige bringt zehn mit” (One 
lie brings ten with it). 

Oh! what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive! 

WaLter Scott, Marmion. Canto vi, 1. 532. 
(1808) Perhaps the most frequently quoted 
of anything Scott wrote. 

Oh, what a tangled web do parents weave 

When they think that their children are naive 
Ocpen Nasu,What Makes the Sky Blue? (1938) 

When one grasps the hand of deceit one is apt 

to walk along with it for a long and tortuous 

journey. 

THORNE SMITH, Passionate Witch, p. 69.(1941) 


6 
Deceit and treachery skulk with hatred, but 
an honest spirit flieth with anger. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Hatred and Anger. (1838) 


All men are born sincere and die deceivers. 
(Tous les hommes naissent sincéres, et meu- 
rent trompeurs. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. Mo. 521. (1746) Or, 
“All men are born truthful and die liars.” 


8 
Deceit is the darling of the mind. 
BisHOP WILLIAM Warburton, The Causes of 
Prodigies and Miracles. Ch. 1. (1727) 


II—Self-Deception 


9 
We never are but by ourselves betray’d. 
ΑΜ Concreve, The Old Batchelour. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1693) 
Who has deceived thee so oft as thyself? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 
Yet still we hug the dear deceit. 

NATHANIEL Cotton, Content. Vision iv. (1751) 
We are never deceived; we deceive ourselves. 
(Man wird nie betrogen, man betriigt sich selbst.) 

Costas, Spriiche in Prosa, iii. (1819) 


The easiest thing of all is to deceive one’s self. 
for what a man wishes he ponctaty believes to 
be true. (διόπερ ῥᾷστον ἁπάντων ἐστὶν αὑτὸν 
ἐξαπατῆσαι' ὃ γὰρ βούλεται. 
οἴεται.) 

aay Olynthiacs. No. iii, sec. 19. (349 

B.C. 
To deceive oneself is very easy. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 634. (1640) 
It’s the easiest thing in the World for a Man to 
deceive himself. 

Franx.in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 


τοῦθ’ ἕκαστος καὶ 
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The easiest person to deccive is one’s self. 
Lorp Lytton, The Disowned. Ch. 42. (1829) 


1 

While we cannot endure to be deceived by our 
enemies or betrayed by our friends, we are 
often content so to serve ourselves. (On ne se 
peut consoler d’étre trompé par ses ennemis 
et trahi par ses amis, et l’on est souvent satis- 
fait de l’étre par soi-méme.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 114. (1665) 
It is as easy to delude ourselves unknowingly, as 
it is difficult to delude others without their know- 
ing it. (Il est aussi facile de se tromper soi-méme 
sans s’en apercevoir, qu'il est difficile de tromper 
les autres sans qu’ils s’en apercoivent.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 115. 

We deceive and flatter no one by such delicate 
artifices as we do our own selves. (Wir betriigen 
und schmeicheln niemanden durch so feine Kunst- 
griffe als uns selbst.) 

SCHOPENHAUER, Die Welt als Wille. Bk. i, p. 

350. (1819) 
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2 
Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of deci- 
sion. (Populi populi in valle concisionis. ) 
Old Testament: Joel, iii, 14. (c. 500 B.c.) The 
Valley of Decision is the title of a novel by 
Edith Wharton. (1902) 


Swift decisions are not sure. (φρονεῖν γὰρ ol 
ταχεῖς οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖ. 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus T yrannus,].617.(c. 409 B.C.) 
Decide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled. 
LonGFELLow, The Masque of Pandora: Tower 
of Prometheus. (1875) 


4 
“Settled once, settled forever,” as the saying 
is. (“‘Actum” aiunt “ne agas.”’) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 419. (161 B.C.) 
THE DIE IS CAST, see under RUBICON. 


DEED 


See also Action; Saying and Doing; 
Word and Deed; Worka 


§ 
What we do willingly is easy. 

THomas ApaMS, Works, Ὁ. 422. (1630) 
It is eith till, that the awn self will. 

Davw FeErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (c. 
1595) It is easy to do what one’s own self 
wills. 

All things are easy, that are done willingly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 561. (1732) 

Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

WitLtuM Hone, Year Book. Col. 1612. (1831) 

What one knows not how to do is difficult; what 
one knows how to do is easy. (Nan ché pu ‘hui; 
‘hui ché pu nan.) 

Witt1amM ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

85. (1875) 


6 
Of a truth, the doer is bound to suffer. 
(δράσαντι γάρ ros καὶ παθεῖν ὀφείλεται.) 


Arscuvtus (?). Fragments. No. 236, Smyth. 
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(ς. 458 Β. 6.) Stopagus, Anthology, i, 3, 24; 
THEOPHILUS, To Autolycus, ii, 37, 176. 


7 
Things that we have to learn to do we learn 
by doing them. (οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὰ μὲν δίκαια 
πράττοντες δίκαιοι γινόμεθα.. 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 1, 
sec. 4. (c. 335 B.C.) 
What should be done must be learned from one 
who does it. (Quid faciendum sit, a faciente 
discendum est.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcviii, sec. 17. (a. 
A.D. 65) 
In doing we learn. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 804. 
(1640) See also under PRACTICE. 


8 

That is done quickly enough which is done 
well enough. (Sat celeriter fieri quidquid fiat 
satis bene.) 

EMPEROR AUGUSTUS, his favorite maxim. (c. 
27 B.C.) See SUETONTIUS, ii, 25, 4. “Sat cito, 
si sat bene” is the short proverbial form 
cited by Cato, Disticha, and by St. JEROME, 
Epistles, \xvi, 9. A variation is “Sat cito si 
sat tuto” (Quickly enough if safely enough), 
the favorite maxim of Lord Eldon. See Twiss, 
Life of Eldon, i, 46. 

Thys wyse prouerbe: Sone ynough, if wel ynough. 

Rocer ASCHAM, Toxophilus, p. 114. (1545) 

That thing is quickly [enough] done, that is done 
wel. (Assai presto si fa, quel che, si fa bene.) 

Jouwn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 

It skilled not how long things were a doing, but 
how well they were done. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 387. (1580) 

What is well done is done soon enough. 

JosHua SyLvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Works, i, 1. (1592) 

Well done, soon done. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (c. 1595) 
Soone enough done, if well done. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 3. (1633) 

We do it soon enough, if that we do it well. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1107. (1640) 

Early enough if well enough. Quickly done can be 
quickly undone. (Lo que luégo se hace, lucgo 
se deshace.) 

BALTASAR GrRACIAN, Ordculo Afanual. Maxim 
57. (1647) 

That is done soon enough that is well done. 

Torriano, Piasza Universale, p. 82. (1666) 

A thing is soon enough done, if well done, was 
one of the antient sage’s maxims. 

Tuomas SALDKELD, tr., Gracian’s Compleat 
Gentleman, p. 126. (1730) 

That which is done well enough is always done 
soon enough. (Ce qui est assez bien fait est tou- 
jours assez ἰδὲ fait.) 

CHARLES CaHrER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
Ὁ. 374. (1856) More shortly, “Assez tét si 
assez bien” (Soon enough if well enough). 


9 
The man who causes the deed is greater than 
he who does it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra,fo.9a.(c.450) 
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Qui facit per alium facit per se. He who does 
a thing by the agency of another, does it himself. 
Sm Epwarp CoKE, Institutes of the Lawes. 
Pt. i. (1628) Quoted by BERNARD SHAW, 
Man and Superman: Preface. (1903) 
That which a man causes to be done, he does it 
himself. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, Fables. Fab. 167. (1692) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4377. (1732) 
What is done through another is done by the 

man himself. 
H. P. Lippon, Sermons: Old Testament, xv, 
217. (1893) 


1 
Please with thy deeds rather than with thy 
clothes. (Doibs estre plaisans a dieu par 
bonnes meurs et vertus. Et non pas par habis 
riches desordonnes. ) 
Saint Bernarp, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 
1130) 


2 
The value of each man consists in what he 


does well. 
BurRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 496. (1817) 


3 
\Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 Oct., 1746. The 
Germans say, “Was du thust, das thue 
recht” (Whatever you do, do it well). Said 
to have been the rule of conduct of Nicholas 
Poussin, and the favorite motto of Charles 
Dickens. See Letters of Charles Dickens: 
Preface. So frequently quoted that examples 
are unnecessary. 

If you must fly, fly well. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1019. (1640) 
Either dance well or quit the ball-room. (4 
xopépare καλὰ, ἢ ἀφῆτε τὸν χορόν.) 

Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, p. 55. (1831) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Ne tentes aut 
perfice” (Either don’t attempt it, or go 
through with it), and another, ‘“Oportet 
testudinis carnes, aut edere aut non edere” 
(You must either eat the flesh of the turtle 
or not eat it), signifying that a thing must 
be done thoroughly or not at al], and deriving 
from the ancient idea that the flesh of the 
turtle is indigestible in small quantities. but 
wholesome if freely partaken of. 

Save thoroughly, if you will; 
Kill thoroughly, if you kill. 
(Chiu jén chiu tao t‘ou; sha jén sha tuan ‘hou.) 

WiLiaM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
76. (1875) 

Do thoroughly aught you set about; 
If you kill a pig, kill him out and out. 
(Tso shih tso tao t‘ou: sha chu sha tao ‘hou.) 

ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 78. 

If you ferry at all, ferry right over. (Tu jén tu 
shang an.) 

Scarsonovon, Chinese Proverbs. No. 94. 


4 
The soul ever yearns to be doing something. 
(Animus agere semper aliquid.) 


Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. v. ch. 20, sec. 55. (ς, 


45 B. Cc.) 
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5 
Let all things be done decently and in order. 
(πάντα δὲ εὐσχημόνως καὶ κατὰ τάξιν γινέσθω.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xiv, 40. (a. D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Omnia autem honeste, 
et secundum ordinem fiant.” 


Long standers are but short doers. 
Joun Day, Ihe Blind-Beggar. Act iv, sc. 3. 
(1600) Cited as an old Norfolk saying. 


7 
A thinge once wel done is twice done. 
Joun Day, Ile of Guls. Act v. (1606) 
One thing well done is twice done. 
JaMEs Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 
That which is well done is twice done. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologiu. No. 4831. (1732) 
Well done, is twice done. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
The Italians say, “Cosa ben fatta ὁ fatta 
due volte.” 


8 
Whatever was required to be done, the Cir- 
cumlocution Office was beforehand with all the 
public departments in the art of perceiving— 
HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit. Bk. i, ch. 10. (1857) 


9 
What you do in this world is a matter of no 
consequence, The question is, what can you 
make people believe that you have done. 
A. Conan Doy_e, A Study in Scarlet. Pt. ii, 
ch. 7. (1887) 


10 
Once I did ill and I'll never hear the end of it. 
Daniet Dyke, Exposition upon Philemon. 
(1633) 
When I did well, I heard it never; 
When I did ill, I heard it ever. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6414.(1732) 
One can’t do a foolish thing once in one’s life, 
but one must hear of it a hundred times. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
One’s good deeds are known only at home, one’s 
bad deeds far away. (‘Hao shih pu ch‘u mén, o 
shih chuan ch‘ien li.) 

WILLIAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

974. (1875) 


11 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might. (Quodcumque facere potest manus 
tua, instanter operare. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 10.(c.900 B.C.) 
Whatever you do, do with all your might. (Quid- 
quid agas agere pro viribus.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 9, sec. 27. (44 B.C.) 
Do earnestly whatever fate hands you to do. 
(Instanter facias, sors quae tibi tradat agenda.) 

Co_umBanus, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 34. (c. 

A.D. 600) 


12 
We know better than we do. 

R. W. Emerson,£Essays:The Over-Soul.(1841) 
"Tis not what man Does that exalts him, but 
what man Would do. 

Rosrrt Brownino, Saul. Sec. 18. (1855) 
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1 
Counsel that I once heard given to a young 
person, “Always do what you are afraid to do.” 
R. W. Emenson, Essays: Heroism. (1841) 
As we are, so we do; and as we do, 50 it is done 
to us. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
See also under RETRIBUTION. 


2 
A man of deeds they found him. (Navus re- 
pertus homo.) 
Ennius, Annals. Bk. vi, frag. 178, Loeb. (c. 
180 B.C.) 


3 
If you want to do something, make a habit of 
it; if you want not to do something, refrain 
from doing it. (εἴ τι ποιεῖν ἐθέλῃς, ἐκτικὸν ποίει 
αὐτό: εἴ τι μὴ ποιεῖν ἐθέλῃς, μὴ ποίει αὐτό.) 
Epicretus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 18, sec. 4. 
(ς. A.D. 100) 
If irked by what you’ve done, don’t do what irks. 
(Si piget admissi, committere parce pigenda.) 
Cato (Ὁ), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. 
ΠΝ Prior, Henry and Emma, |. 308. (c. 
1718 


4 
Do the likliest, and God will do the best. 
FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 28. (c. 1595) 
Do the likeliest, and hope the best. 
JAMES KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1310. (1732) 


5 
Do or die. 
JouHn FLetcner, The Island Princess. Act ii, 
sc. 4. (1621) 
Y’ are i’ the right, that he must do, or die. 
Sik SAMUEL TUKE, tr., The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
Let us do, or die. 
RosBert Burns, Scots Wha Hae. (1794) 
To-morrow let us do or die. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, Gertrude of Wyoming. Pt. 
iii, st. 37. (1809) 
This expression is a kind of common property, 
being the motto, we believe, of a Scottish family. 
Wa ter Scott, Miscellanies: Review of Ger- 
trude of Wyoming. Vol. i, p. 133. (1910) 


6 
Every Man living hath something to do. 
Tuomas ΕΣ ΕΒ, Gromologia. No. 1432.(1732) 


7 
You never do it, without overdoing it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5974.(1732) 
Overdoing, is doing Nothing to the Purpose. 
THomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3814.(1732) 
A variant is, “Overdone is worse than un- 
derdone.” 


I perish if I don’t, and if I do I’m flogged. 
(Peribo, si non fecero, si faxo, vapulabo. ) 

AuLus ee Noctes Atticae. Bk. fii, ch. 

iii, sec. 8. (c. A.D. 150) Quoting a saying 

of the ‘Arretine oracle, of which nothing is 
known. The Germans say, “Thue ich's, so 

bin ich hin; thue ich’s nicht, so bekogane 
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ich Schlage” (If I do it I’ve done it; if I 
don’t do it, I’m in for a flogging). 
You'll be damned if you do, and you'll be 
damned if you don't. 

Lorenzo Dow, Reflections on the Love of God. 
(c. 1825) Defining Calvinism. See under 
RELIGION. 

Of all unparey sinners, I’m the most unhappy 
one 

The padre said, “Whatever have you been and 
gone and done?” 

W. S. Grrsert, Gentle Alice Brown. (1869) 


9 
Thing don upon the derke nyht 
Is after knowe on daies liht. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 
4599. (c. 1390) 
Day . . . night’s scapes doth open lay. 
SHAKESPEARE, he Rape of Lucrece,l.747.(1594) 
That which is done in the dark, appears in the 
sunshine. 
Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 263. (1666) 
What is done by Night, appears by Day. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5495.(1732) 


10 
They are greatly to blame, which knowing 
howe to doe well, doe it not. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 32. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


11 

For certeynly, withouten drede, 

A cherle is demed by his dede, 

Of hye or lowe, as ye may see, 

Or of what kinrede that he be. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorrgis, Roman de la Rose, 1. 
2199. (c. 1240) CHaucer (?), tr., 1. 2199, (c. 

1365) 

By his deeds we know a man. 

GEORGE HeErzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 172. (1936) 


12 
He did the right thing in the right way. 
Epvwarp Everett Hare, My Double, and How 
He Undid Me. (1859) 


13 
There is a way of doin’ everything, if you 
only know how to go about it. 
T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws 
Ch. 27. (1843) 


14 
{He] did nothing by halves. 

Jonas Hanway, Travels. Bk. ii, ch. 14. (1753) 
Never do things by halves. 

Caries Reape, Perilous Secret. Ch. 8. (1883) 
A wise man who has seen everything is not the 
equal of one who has done one thing with his 
hands. 

H. H. Hart, Sepes Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 582. (1937) 


15 
As good do it at first, as at last. 
Gasrret. Hanvey,Pierces Supererogation.(1593) 
As good at first as last. 
BEN Jonson, The Magnetick Lady. Act v, sc 
6. (1632) 


16 
Those who have done nothing, fancy them- 
selves capable of everything: while those who 
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have exerted themselves to the utmost only 
feel the limitation of their powers. 

WruzaMm Hazzr11,Characteristics No.70.(1823) 
1 


We leave more to do when we die, than we 
have done. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 970. (1640) 
It is a mortifying reflection for a man to con- 
sider what he has done, compared with what he 
might have done. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 1770. 

So little done, so much to do. 
Cecrt Ruopss. Last words. (1902) See MitcH- 
ELL, Life. Vol. ii, ch. 39. 


2 
Better it be doone than wishe it had been 
doone. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Better do it than wish it done. 
Tuomas FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 890. (1732) 
When a thing is done wishes are too late. 
NATHAN BalteEy, Dictionary: Wish. (1736) 


3 
Who will doo lesse then they that may do 
moste? 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


4 
As good vndoone as doo it to soone. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. 
Done leisurely, done well; done hastily, done ill. 
(Ts‘ung yung kan hao shih; pan shih t‘ai mang 
chiu yu ts‘én ch‘a liao.) 

WiLiiaM Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

90. (1875) 


5 

A thing there was and done it was, and wise 
was he that did it. 

Let no man know who knows it not, nor do so 
no more that did it. 

JaMgEs HoweEL1, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 

“Of one who mistook his neighbour’s wife 
for his own.” 


6 
A work ill done must be twice done. 
James HowE..,Proverbs : Brit .-Eng.,p.3.(1659) 
Do it good, or do it again. 
James Howe, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 12. 
Do it well that thou mayst not do it twice. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1308.(1732) 
He doeth much that doeth a thing well. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1839. 
That is once well done is done forever. 
H. Ὁ. THoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


7 
No man is obliged to do as much as he can 
do. A man is to have part of his life to himself. 
SaMugEL Jounson. Boswet, Life, 1766. Sce 
also under ABILITY. 


8 
Living requires but little life; doing requires 
much! (On a besoin pour vivre de peu de vie; 
il en faut beaucoup pour agir.) 

Joszrn Jousrrt, Pensées. No. 93. (1810) 


9 
What may be done at any time will be done 
at no time. 

Jamxs Kutry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 355. (1721) 


10 
In your secret chamber even you are judged; 
See you do nothing to blush for, 
Though but the ceiling looks down upon you. 
Ku Hunc Mino, Conduct of Life, Ὁ. 59. Book 
of Songs (Shiking). (c. 600 B.C.) 

Do in the hole as thou wouldst do in the hall. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 234. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1307. (1732) 

Do not do that which you would not have known. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
If you don’t want it to be known, don’t do it. 
(Jo yao jén pu chih, ch‘u fei chi mo wei.) 
WILLiaAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1925. (1875) 


11 
He who does something at the head of one 
Regiment will eclipse him who does nothing 
at the head of a hundred. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Letter to Major-General 
David Hunter, 31 Dec., 1861. 
12 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 
H. ΝΥ. Loncrettow, The Village Blacksmith 
(1839) 
He went to bed with the satisfied feeling that 
something accomplished was something done. 
Joun Ruope, In the Face of the Evidence, Ὁ. 
141. (1940) 


13 
Caesar, headlong in all his designs, thought 
nothing done while anything remained to do. 
(Nil actum credens, cum quid superesset 
agendum. ) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1. 657. (c. αὖ 
60) The phrase passed into a proverb 
He hath nothing done that doth not all. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, The Civile Warres. Bk iv. 
st. 14. (1595) 
Think nothing done while aught remains to do 
SAMUEL Rocers, Human Life, 1. 49. (1819) 


14 
Go, and do thou likewise. (πορεύοι' καὶ σὺ ποιει 
pols. ) 
New Testament: Luke, x, 37. (c. ἃ. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Vade, et tu fac similiter.” 


15 
Men must be decided on what they will Not 
do, and then they are able to act with vigor i 
what they ought to do. 
Mencivus, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. ii, ch. 8. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
There is great danger that he who can do what 
he wishes may wish what he ought not to do. 
(μόγας οὖν ὁ κίνδυνος βούλεσθαι A μὴ δεῖ τὸν ἃ 
βούλεται ποιεῖν δυνάμενον.) 
ῬιΌΤΑΚΝΟΗ, Moralia: To απ Uneducated Ruler. 
Sec. 782C. (c. a.p. 95) 
Yea, (quoth she) who had that he hath not, 
ΤῊΣ Doo that he dooth not, as olde men haue 
toide, 
.Joum Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
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Who doth that he ought not, chanseth hym he 
thinks not. (Chi fa quelche non debbe, gli auuien 
quelche non crede.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
He that doth what he will doth not what he 
ought. 
GEORGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 352. 
(1640) RicHarnson, Clarissa (iv, 121), has, 
“TI am sure he has proved the truth a hun- 
dred times, That he who does what he will 
seldom does what he ought.” Coke has a 
proverb, “Quod fieri non debuit, factum 
valet” (What ought not to be done holds 
good when it is done). 
He that would have what he hath not, should 
do what he doth not. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 561. (1640) 
Do WHAT YOU SHOULD NOT, HEAR WHAT YOU 
WOULD NOT, see under RETRIBUTION. 


1 
That may be done in an hour, which we may 
repent all our life after. 


Sir JoHN MeENNES, ed., Wit Restor’d, p. 151. 
(1658) See under Hour. 


2 
As the auncient adage is, goodly is he that 
goodly dooth. 

ANTHONY Muwnpay, Sundry Examples, Ὁ. 78. 
(1580) 

By my troth, he is a proper man; but he is 
proper that proper doth. 

THOMAS DEKKER, The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1600) 

He is proper that hath proper conditions. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
He is handsome that handsome doth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1670) 

Joun Gay, Wife of Bath, iii, 1. (1713) 
Well is he that well does. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Well. (1739) 
They are as heaven made them, handsome enough 
if they be good enough; for handsome is that 
handsome does. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Ch. 1. (1766) Lams, Popular Fallacies, x. 
(1826) Cospetrt, Advice to Young Men. Lett. 
iii, (1829) etc., etc. 

Pretty is as pretty does. 

T. C. Hatisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 6. (1843) 
In the proverb, ‘‘Handsome is as handsome does,” 
handsome means neat, with reference to skilful- 
ness of execution. 

W. W. Sxgat, A Student’s Pastime, Ὁ. 79.(1896) 
Handsome is as handsome palavers. That’s the 
renovated proverb. 

O. Henry, Next to Reading Matter. (1909) 
Dirty is as dirty does. 

H.C.Bamsy, The Bishop's Crime, p.13.(1941) 
You English have a proverb: He is the handsome 
man whose deeds are handsome. 

Brepine, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 44. (1941) 
Lovely is as lovely does and I’ve done nothing 
admirable. 
᾿ Scntey, Dr. Tobey Finds Murder,p.120.(1941) 


Tis deeds make old. (Acta senem faciunt.) 
Ovip, Consolatio ad Liviam, 1. 448. (9 B.C.) 
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That is, a man should be called old, not 
according to the years he has lived, but to the 
extent of what he has done. 
A life spent worthily should be measured by 
. .. deeds, not years. 
R. B. SHeripan, Pizarro. Act iv, se. 1. (1799) 
We live in deeds, not years. 
; P. 7. Barvey, Festus: A Country Town. (1839) 


The deed is forgotten, but its results remain. 
(Factum abiit, monumenta manent.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. iv, |. 709. (c. A. Ὁ. 8) 
The deeds of men never deceive the gods. (Acta 
deos numquam mortalia fallunt.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 2, 1. 97. (c. a.v. 9) 


5 
Different deeds thirst for different rewards. 
(διψῇ σὲ πρᾶγος ἄλλο μὲν ἄλλου.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. iii, 1. 6. (c. 475 B.C.) 


6 
Do it if you’re going to do it. (Age si quid 
agis. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 215. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Repeated in Persa, 1. 659. After the Latin 
proverb, “Quod instat agamus” (Let us do 
what is at hand). 

Do vour deed. (Fay ton faict.) 
: Monraicne, Essavs. Bk. i. ch. 3. (1580) 


Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done 
to me. (Ne dicas: quomodo fecit mihi. sic 
faciam ei.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 29. (c. 350 B C.) 
Refrain from doing ourselves what we blame 
others for doing. (ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐπιτιμῶμεν. αὐτοὶ 
μὴ ποιῶμεν.) 

THeocritts ΟΕ Cxrios, his prescription for ἃ 
righteous life. (c. 270 Β. 6.) See SToBaEus, 
Munich Anthology, p. 204. 

Do AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY, see RULE: GOLDEN. 


8 
That which is easily done is soon believed. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1670) 
FULLER. Gnomologia. No. 4379. (1732) 


9 
Great doings at Gregory’s, heat the oven twice 
for a custard. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1678) 
There’s great doings in the North, when they 
bar their doors with tailors. 

GeEorceE Merron, Yorkshire Ale, 83. (1683) 
There’s great stirring in the North when old 
wives ride scout. 

H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.524.(1855) 


10 
Do weel, an’ doubt nae man; do ill, and doubt 
a’ men. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 234. (1678) 
If thou dost ill, the joy fades. not the pains; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 


11 

You may if you list, but do if you dare. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) 

12 


Whatever man has done, man may do. 
CHARLES Reape, Hard Cask. Ch. 29. (1862) 
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The Germans say, “Was gemacht werden 
kann, wird gemacht” (What can be done 
will be done). 


1 
Only deeds give strength to life. (Nur Thaten 
geben dem Leben Starke.) 
Jean Pau Ricuter, Titan. Zykel 145. (1800) 
Deeds are facts, and are forever and ever. 
Tuomas B. Regn, Speech, Portland, Me., 29 
July, 1896. 


2 
To know how to do a thing is easier than to 
do it. (Chih fei nan hsing chih wei nan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
82. (1875) 
Easy to look at, difficult to do. (Chien ché yi, 
hsio ché nan.) 
ScaARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 83. 


It is praiseworthy to do what one ought, not 
what one may. (Id facere laus est quod decet, 
non quod licet. ) 

SENECA, Octavia, 1. 454. (c. A.D. 60) The only 
complete Roman historical drama still extant. 

Do what thou oughtest, and come what can. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 819. (1640) 

Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 
Do what you ought, and come what will. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (1721) 
The French say, “Fais ce que dois, advienne 
que pourra,” the Italians, “Fa quel che devi, 
e n’arrivi cid che potra.” 

My principle is to do whatever is right, and leave 
consequences to him who has the disposal of them. 

JEFFERSON, Writings, xiii, 387. (c. 1800) 


4 
If it were done when ’tis done, then ‘twere well 
It were done quickly. 
ΘΗΑΚΈΒΡΕΑΒΕ, Macbeth, i, 7, 1. (1606) 
What we do, let’s do suddenly. 
Tuomas Heywoon, The Wise-Woman of Hogs- 
den. Act i. (1638) 


§ 

O, what men dare do! what men may do! what 

ren daily do, not knowing what they do! 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iv, 

1, 19. (1598) 

Now might I do it pat. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 3, 73. (1600) 

The attempt and not the deed Confounds us. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, fi, 2, 11. (1606) 

Alone I did it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, v, 6, 117. (1607) 


6 
To answer deed with deed. (ἀντιδρᾶν 
πειράσομαι.) 
sl as Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 959. (c. 408 
B.C. 


7 
“The one may and the other may not, do this 
without harm,” the difference lying not in the 
deed, but in the doer. (“Hoc licet inpune fa- 
cere huic, illi non licet,” | non quo dissimilis 
res sit sed quo is qui facit.) 

Trnence, Adelphoe, 1. 824. (160 3.C.) 
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8 

We do as we can, since we can’t do as we 
would, as the saying is. (Ut quimus, quando 
ut volumus non licet, aiunt.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 805. (166 B.C.) 

When you can’t do as you wish, you must wish 
to do what you can. (Quando id fieri non potest 
quod vis, id velis quod possis.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. vi, No 4. 
(1523) Erasmus cites also Martial’s “Quod 
scis, esse velis.” Included by TAVERNER in 
his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 48, with 
the rendering, “Whan that thynge can not 
be done that thou woldest, wyll that thou 
cannest.” 

They cannot do now what they would, because 
they did not when they could. (Qui ne l’ont peu 
quand ilz vouloient: car ne l’auoient faict quand 
le pouoient.) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 27. (1545) 
Who that maie not as they wolde, will as they 
maie. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
I can not do so though I would, neither would 
I though I could. 

Joun Lyty, Eupkhues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 315. (1580) 
I, as I may—that which I would I cannot,— 
With best advantage will deceive the time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 91. (1592) 
What you cannot as you would achieve, 

You must perforce accomplish as you may. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus,ii,1,106.(1593) 
A man must doe as he can, when he can not as 
he would. 

THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 32. (1633) 
He that may not as he would, mon do as he may. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 1595) 
Men must do as they may, not as they would. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 129. (1639) 
Do as you may if you can’t do as you would 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 267. 

He that may not as he will, must do as he may. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 169. (1721) 
They that cannot do as they would, must do as 
they can. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4988.(1732) 
He who can’t do what he wishes must do what 
he can. (Qui non potest quod vult, velle oportet 
quod potest.) 

Atrrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1869) “If the mountain will not go to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain,” “Better play at smal] game than stand 
out.” The Arabs say, “When what you wish 
does not happen, wish for what does hap- 
pen.” The Italian form is, “Chi non pud 
fare come voglia, faccia come pud.” 


9 

The more we do, the more we produce, the 

more we live. (Plus nous agissons, plus nous 

produisons, plus nous vivons.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 594. (1746) 


10 . 
When in doubt what to do, he is a wise man 
who does nothing. 

Wuyte-Merrvitze, Uncle John. Ch. 20. (1874) 
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— 


1 

A deed well done pleaseth the heart. 
Unknown, How the Good Wife, |. 110. (1460) 

That’s as well done as if I had done it myself. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

IF YOU WANT A THING WELL DONE DO IT YOURSELF, 

see under SELF-HELP. 
TAKE THE WILL FOR THE DEED, see under WILL. 
BETIER THE DAY, BETTER THE DEED, see under Day. 


II—Deeds: Good Deeds 


2 
A good deed a day Keeps the devil away. 

H. W. L. Dana, Letter to Stanley Safian, 14 
Oct., 1941. “Do a good deed daily” is a 
variation of the motto of the Boy Scouts 
of America. See under Turn. 


8 
It is a far, far better thing that I do than I 
have ever done. 

Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. This line, not in 
the book but in the stage version, was spoken 
year after year by Martin Harvey, who 
played practically nothing else during the last 
ten years of his life. In the book, Carton’s last 
words are “There is no Time there, and no 
trouble there,” and finally “Yes,” when the 
little seamstress asks, ‘‘Is the moment come ?” 


4 
He that doth well wearieth not himself. 
TnoMaAs DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 32. (1633) 


5 
Do welle and haue welle. 

Forster, ed., Douce MS., 52. (c. 1350) 

Do wel, and hauc wel, and god shal haue thi 
sowle. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

B, passus vii, 1. 113. (1377) 
Who doth well shall well haue. 

WILt1aAM Caxton, Dialogues, Ὁ. 47. (c. 1483) 
Beleue well, and haue well. men saye ye, sais shee; 
Doo well, and haue well, men savy also, we see. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He that does well shall speed well. 

RANDLE CoTcGRAVE, Dictionary: Bien. (1611) 
Do well and have well. Be a good man, and 
vou will be kindly dealt by. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (1721) 


6 
How far better to do good deeds than evil! 
(ws κακοεργίης εὐεργεσίη μέγ᾽ ἀμείνων.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxii, |}. 374, (c. 850 B.C.) 
Verily good deeds blot out evil ones. 
MouHAMMED, The Koran, xi, 114. (c. 622) 
Good deeds are an enduring heritage. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, xviii, 46. Naish, tr. 
One good deed atones for a thousand bad ones. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1658. (1875) 
To see a man do a good deed is to forget all his 
faults. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 342. (1937) 


7 
The best works are those which last, though 
they be not of great importance. 
MonuAMMED, Hadyth. (c. 620) BurRcKHARDT, 
Arabic Proverbs. No. 544. 
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A good deed is never lost. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 40. (1633) 
Good Deeds remain; all things else perish. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1710.(1732) 
The French say, “Tout se passe fors que 
bien fait” (All passes except what is well 
done) ; the Germans, “Wohlgethan iiberlebt 
den Tod” (Well-done outlives death). 


8 
The gods see the deeds of the righteous. (Di 
pia facta vident.) 

Ovi, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 117. (c. A.D. 8) 


9 
A good deed done to a good man yields a large 
return of good. (Quod bonis bene fit benefi- 
cium, gratia ea gravida est bonis.) 

PLAUTUS, Capftivi, 1. 358. (c. 200 B.C.) 
THE REWARD OF A GOOD DEED, See under REWARD 


10 
Let humble Allen. with an awkward shame. 
Do good by stealth. and blush to find it fame. 


Pope,Epidogue to the Satires.Diali1.155.(1733) 
11 


How wretched to complain of a good deed you 
have done! (Quam miserum est bene quod 
feceris factum queri! ) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sentlentiae.No.598.(c.43 B.C.) 


12 
Desire rather to haue pouerte in doing good 
dedes than richesse in syn. 
Ear” Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 13. (1477) 


13 
Nobody enters his good deeds in his day- 
book. (Nemo beneficia in calendario scribit.) 

SENECA, De Beneficits. Bk. i, sec. 2. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

A good man makes no noise over a good deed. 
(ἄνθρωπος δ᾽ ἕν εὖ ποιήσας οὐκ ἐπιβοᾶται.) 

Marcus AvureELius, Medttations. Bk. v, sec 6. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

Better far reveal thy faults than any good deec 
thou doest. 

ABDULLAH ANSARI, 
Known. (c. 1075) 

If you wish to taste the fruit of the tree of 
gracious decds do not apply the axe to it by boast- 
ing of those deeds. 

ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 2. (c. 1258) 

He does well, but none knows but himself. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 143. (1639) 
To be namelesse in worthy deeds exceeds an 
infamous historv. The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name than Herodias with 

one. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Urn Burial. Ch. 5. (1658) 
Goethe has, “Die That ist alles, nichts der 
Ruhm” (The deed is everything, the fame is 
nothing). 

“Hoc age” is the great rule whether you are 
serious or merry. 

SAMUEL JOUNSON. BosweELL, Life, 1776. “Hoc 
age”: do this, do it and do not talk about it. 


14 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 
90. (1597) 


The Knower and the 
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It’s an auld saying and a true,—“Little’s the 
light Will be seen far in a mirk night.” 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 26. (1819) 
His ruddy face shone like a good deed in a 
naughty world. 

McKnicut Matrmar, Never Say Die, Ὁ. 103 

(1943) 


‘Tis to do ill, to do only well. 
Sm ΘΑΜΌΕΙ, Tuxe, The Adventures of Five 
Hours: Prologue. (1663) 
{ am th’ oblig’d, if rightly understood, 
Being o’er paid by th’ joy of doing good. 
2 TuxeE, Adventures of Five Hours. Act iv, sc. 1. 


Nedes mot it be good that causeth so many 
good dedes. 
Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love. (c. 
1378) See Sxeat, Chaucer, vii, 79. 


Ill—-Deeds: Great Deeds 


Not without great labor can great deeds be 
done. (Non sine supremo magna labore peti.) 
; Avianus, Fables. No. ii, 1. 14. (ς. A.D. 400) 


Great deeds are reserved for great men. (Las 
grandes hazahas para los grandes hombres 
estan guardadas. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 23. (1615) 
Great things are done when men and mountains 

meet ; 

This is not done by jostling in the street. 
_ WitriaM BLAKE, Gnomic Verses. No. 1. (1808) 


Ὁ 
Desperate deeds of derring do. 
Ἦν. 5. Gusert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


6 

There is a saying among men, that it is not 
meet that a deed nobly done should be buried 
silently in the ground. (ἔστι δέ τι: λόγος 
ἀνθρώπων, τετελεσμένον ἐσλὸν [ μὴ χαμαὶ σιγᾷ 
καλύψαι.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. ix, |. 6. (ς. 474 B.C.) 
We participate, in a sense, in noble deeds when 
we praise them sincerely. (C’est en quelque sorte 
se donner part aux belles actions que de les louer 
de bon ceeur.) 

La RoCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 432. (1665) 


7 
It is folly to entrust a great deed to a faint 
heart, for all things are just as you make them. 
(Stultitia est facinus magnum timido cordi 
credere; nam omnes|res perinde sunt ut 
agas. ) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 577. (c. 195 B.C.) 

No great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 

Georce Exior,The Spanish Gypsy.Bk.i.(1868) 
FAINT HEART NEVER ERECTED A TROPHY, see under 

ΤΙΜΙΟΙΤΥ. 


8 
And do we still hesitate to extend our renown 
by deeds? (Et dubitamus adhuc virtutem ex- 
tendere factis?) 

Verorm, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 806. (19 B.C.) 
It is valor’s task to extend our fame by deeds. 
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(Sed famam extendere factis, | hoc virtutis opus.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, 1. 468. “Famam ex- 

tendere factis’—To extend fame by deeds— 
was the motto of Linnaeus. 


IV—Deeds: Evil Deeds 


9 
When about to commit an evil deed, respect 
thyself, though there is no witness. (Turpe 
quid ausurus, te sine teste time.) 
ANACHARSIS, Sententiae. (c. 550 B.c.) See Au- 
SONIUS, Sept. Sap. Sententiae, 1. 43. 


10 
Good deeds ill placed are evil deeds. (Bene- 
facta male locata malefacta. ) 
ENNIus, Satires. Frag. 416, Loeb. (c. 180 B.c.) 
Quoted by Cicero, De Offictis. bk. ii, sec. 62. 


11 
A dreadful deed! A wicked scandalous deed! 
(ὦ δεινὸν ἔργον καὶ σχέτλιον εἰργασμένος.) 
Euripiwes, Medea, |. 1121. (c. 431 8.6.) As 
quoted by ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, ]. 1175. 
(414 B.C.) 
Deeds to make heaven weep. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 371. (1605) 
A deed of dreadful note. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 2, 43. (1606) 
A deed without a name. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 1, 49. 
Unnatural deeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 1, 79. 


12 

He may do much ill ere he can do much worse. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

Fear to do ill, and you need fear nought else. 

PP tac Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 


Our ill deeds do not bring us so much persecu- 
tion and hatred as our good qualities. (Le mal 
que nous faisons ne nous attire pas tant de 
persécution et de haine que nos bonnes qual- 
ités. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 29. (1665) 


14 
No evil deed has a good reason. (Nullus scelus 
rationem habet.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxviii, sec. 28. (c. 9 B.C.) 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii. 8 


Many things, base in the doing, please when 
done. (Multaque, dum fiunt, turpia, facta 
placent. ) 
Ovinp, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, !. 218. (ς 1 B.C.) 
He that doth amiss may do well. 
eee Book of Meery Riddles. Prov 76. 
9 


16 
Mala mens, malus antmus, an evil disposition 
breedeth an evil suspicion. 
Georce Pettiz, Petite Pallace, ii, 119. (1576) 
Ill doers, ill deemers. 
James Ke Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 176. (1721) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
ΠῚ doers are ay ill dreaders. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 
edit Ferrier, The Inheritance, ti, 34. 
1824) 
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Put me not to quote the old saw, that evil doers 
are evil dreaders. 
WaLteR Scott, Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 17. 


(1828) 
(1886) 


᾿ 
The greatest punishment of wrong-doing is the 
having done it. (Maxima est enim factae 
iniuriae poena fecisse. ) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 26. (c. A.D. 55) See 
also under SIN. 
No deed that sets an example of evil brings joy 
to the doer. (Exemplo quodcumque malo com- 
mittitur, ipsi | displicet auctori.) 
JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 1. (ς. A.D. 120) 
Evil deeds rebound upon their doers. 
Babylonian Talmud: Aichah-Rabbah, fo. 568. 
(c. 450) 
An ill deed cannot bring honour. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 807. (1640) 
An evil deed remains with the evil-doer. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


STEVENSON, Kidnapped. Ch. 27. 


2 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make deeds ill done! 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 219. (1596) 
See also under OpporTuNITY. 
What Shakespeare observes, in his play of King 


John, 
Is undoubtedly right, That “ofttimes the sight 
Of means to do ill deeds will make ill deeds done.” 
R. H. BARHAM. A Lay of St. Dunstan. (a. 1845) 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. 
Sore eee: Hamlet, i, 2, 257. (1600) The 


Spaniards say, “Cosa mala nunca muere” 


(Evil deeds never die). See also under Mur- 
DER. 

Evil deeds are like perfume, difficult to hide. 

, Grorce Herzoo, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 144. (1936) 


Even dark deeds, if they be done in darkness, 
bring no blame. (ὡς σκότῳ | xa» αἰσχρὰ xpdcons, 
οὔποτ᾽ αἰσχύνῃ πεσεῖ.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΘΙΕ5, Trachtniae, 1. 596. (c. 409 B.C.) 
THOU SHALT NOT BE FOUND OUT, see COMMAND- 
MENT, ELEVENTH. 


V—Deeds Done and Undone 


5 
We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; And we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. 
Book of Common Prayer: Evening Prayer: A 
General Confession. (c. 1541) 


6 
Deeds let escape are never to be done. 
Rosert Brownino, Sordello. Bk. iii. (1840) See 
also under OPPORTUNITY. 


7 
But that is doon, nis not to done. 
Craucer (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. i, 1. 361. 
(ς. 1383) 
The thing that’s done is na to do. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.257.(1855) 


8 
Do and undo, the day is long enough. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 156. (1639) 


It’s over, and can’t be helped, and that’s one 
consolation, as they always say in Turkey. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 23. (1837) 
When ’tes over, ’tes over, as Joan said by her 
weddin’. 
A.T.Qurtrer-Covucn,Troy Town. Ch. 3. (1888) 


10 
A deed done has an end. (Capo ha cosa fatta.) 
DanTE, Inferno. Canto xxviii, 1. 107. (c. 1300) 
Quoting the phrase uttered by Moscha Lam- 
berti, which gave the signal for the murder 
of the younger Buondelmonte—the begin- 
ning of the strife between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines. Lamberti must have been 
fond of proverbs, for he is said to have ut- 
tered another at the same time, “Those who 
consider everything will never decide on any- 
thing.” “Cosa fatto capo ha,” was Milton’s 
reply to the warning that if he persisted in 
writing, blindness might result—as it did. 


What? s done, unfortunately, is done, 
And what’s to come will surely come. 
(Geschehn ist leider nun geschehn, 

Und wie es gehen kann, so wird’s gehn.) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 19: Nacht. (1806) 
What’s done is gone! What’s gone is done! (Ge- 

tan, geschehn! Geschehn, getan!) 


ΣΟ ΘΕΤΗΣ; Faust. Pt. i, sc. 21: Walpurgisnacht 
1 


I know and knowledge, I haue wrought mine 
owne peyn, 
But thingis past my handis, I can not call 
again. 
ἊΝ Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


When the ewe is drowned, she’s dead. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 354, (1721) 


14 

Even Time, the father of all, cannot undo 
what has been done, whether right or wrong. 
(τῶν δὲ πεπραγμένων | ἐν δίκᾳ re καὶ παρὰ δίκαν. 
ἀποίητον οὐδ᾽ ἂν | χρόνος ὁ πάντων πατὴρ δύναιτο 
θέμεν ἔργων τέλος.) 


Prinpar, Olympian Odes. Ode ii, 1]. 15. (476 B.C.) 
The one thing even a god cannot do 
Is to undo a thing that has been done. 
(μόνου yap αὐτοῦ καὶ θεὸς στερίσκεται, 
ἀγένητα ποιεῖν doa’ ἂν ἧ πεπραγμένα.) 
AGATHON, A pothegm, (c. 415 Β. 5.) Quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, Nichomachean Ethics, vi, 2, 6. 
Not even God can undo what has been done. 
(τὸ μὲν γεγενημένον οὐδὲ θεῷ δυνατόν ἐστι ποιῆσαι 
ayévnror.) 
PLutarcnH, To Apollonius, 115A. (c. a.p. 95) 
But past who can recall, or done undo? 
Not God Omnipotent. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 926. (1667) 
See also under Past. 


15 

What’s done is done, and naught can alter it. 

(οὐ γὰρ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ταῦθ᾽ ὅπως οὐχ wd ἔχειν.) 
SOPHOCLES, 462, ἰ. 378. (c. 409 B.C.) 
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Who may undo that which has come to pass? 
(τὸ γὰρ | φΦανθὲν ris ἂν δύναιτ᾽ ἂν ἀγένητον ποεῖν ;) 

SopHoc es, Trachiniae, |. 743. (c. 409 B.C.) 

It is done and cannot be undone. (Factum est 
illud: fieri infectum non potest.) 

Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 741. (c. 210 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 72, in the more 
usual proverbial torm, “Quod factum est, 
infectum fieri non potest” (What is done can- 
not be undone), with the comment that no 
proverb is more widely used, and examples 
from Aristotle, Cicero, and Phocylides. 

When dede is doun, hit ys to late. 

UNKNOWN, The Gode Wyf Wold a Pylgremage, 
}. 119. (ς. 1450) 

Thingis doone can not be vndoone. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
That which is done cannot be undone. (Ce qui 
est faict ne se peult desfaire.) 

MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1595) The 
Italians say, “Il fatto non si pud disfare’; 
the Spaniards, “Lo que hecho es, hecho ha 
de ser por esta vez” (What is done is done 
for this time); the Danes, “Giort Gierning 
staaer ikke til at vende” (A deed that is done 
cannot be altered). 

What is done cannot be now amended. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 4, 291. (1592) 
What’s done is done. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 2, 12. (1606) 
What’s done cannot be undone. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 1, 74. (1606) Tav- 
ERNER, The Artful Wife. Act iii. (1718) FEr- 
riER, Marriage. Ch. 47. (1818) Marryat, 
Midshipman Easy. Ch. 32. (1836) etc., etc. 
See also under PROVIDENCE. 

W’at’s did is did!—an’ even a steam-calliope 
can’t whistle stolen cream out of a cat’s belly. 

H. 5. KEELER,The Sharkskin Book,p.169.(1941) 


VI—Deed: Doing Nothing 
See also under Idleness 


1 
You have nothing to do but suck and wag 
your tail. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 386. (1721) 
Like Lambs, you do nothing but suck, and wag 
your tails. 

Tuomas FoLrer.Gnomologia. No. 3230. (1732) 


2 
In attempting everything, doing nothing. 
(Multa agendo nihil agens.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. (c. 25 8...) As quoted by 
ALrrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 144. 
“Out of breath to no possible purpose,” Hen- 
derson adds. 

He that doth most at once doth least. 
. H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.385.(1855) 


To do nothing laboriously. (Operose nihil 
agant.) 
Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae. Ch. 13, sec. 1. (c. 
A.D. 50) 
It is more painful to do nothing than something. 
Greorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 883. 
(1640) Howerr, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. 
(1659) Futter, Gnomologia. No.2928.(1732) 
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I have wasted my life laboriously doing nothing. 
(Vitam perdidi laboriose agendo.) 

Huco Grotius (?), on his deathbed. (1645) 
Quoted by Jostas Woopwaro, Fair Warn- 
ings to a Careless World, in the form, “Vitam 
perdidi operose nihil agendo.” (c. 1695) 

To do nothing is in every man’s power; we can 
never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON,The Rambler. No.155.(1750) 

Admirals, extoll’d for standing still, 
Or doing nothing with a deal of skill. 

WILLIAM Cowper, Table Talk, 1. 192. (1781) 

The House of Peers, throughout the war, 
Did nothing in particular, and did it very well. 

W. 5. Gitsert, Jolanthe. Act ii. (1882) 

To do nothing is the most difficult thing 
in the world. 

Oscar WILDE, The Critic as Artist. (1891) The 
French say, “On ne peut faire qu’en faisant” 
(One can only do by doing), or “You can- 
not do anything by doing nothing.” 

He who does nothing can do nothing wrong. 

Simon STonE, Knight Missing, p. 177. (1945) 


DEEP 


For Deep in the Sense of Ocean 
see Sea 


4 
Deep as the hell-kettles. 
M. A. Denuam, ed., Denham Tracts, i, 79. (c. 
1850) The name of three deep pits near Dar- 
lington. 


It’s too deep for me. 
GEOFFREY Ho_MeEs, The Man Who Murdered 
Himself. Ch. 26. (1936) Bupp ScHuLBerc, 
What Makes Sammy Run, p. 6. (1941) 


He’s as deep as a well, is my master. 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Afarket Harborough 
Ch. 13. (1860) 
““He’s as deep as a well,” and ‘‘He’s as deep as 
Wilkes,” are common expressions to indicate 
subtlety and craft. 
Epwarp’ Peacock, Lincolnshire 
North-West: Deep. (1877) 
This girl is as deep as a well. 
Max Brann, Dr. Kildare’s Hardest Case, Ὁ. 
196. (1943) 


Glossary, 
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7 
Where the deer is slain, some of her blood 
will lie. 

JaMeEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 346. (1721) 
Where the Deer is slain, there will some of his 
Blood lie. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5663. (1732) 


8 

The stricken Deare withdrawes himself to die 
Brian ΜΕΙΒΑΝΟΚΕ, Philotimus, 167. (1583) 

Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer, 

That hath received some unrecuring wound. 
SHAKESPEARE,Titus Andronicus,iii, 1, 89.(1593) 

Let the stricken deer go weep. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 285. (1600) 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd. 
Wirtram Cowpes,The Task.Bk.iii, 1.108.(1784) 
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DEFEAT 
See also Failure 


1 
In life let men learn not to know defeat. 
(Proinde ita parent se in vita, ut vinci 
nesciant. ) 
ATREUS, Sententiae. (c. 1275 B.C.) CICERO, Tus- 
culanarum Disputationum, v, 18. 


2 
There’s no defeat, in truth, save from within; 
Unless νου τα beaten there, you’re bound to 
win! 
Henry AusrtIN, Perseverance Conquers All. (c. 
1613) 


To come bluely off. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 230. (1678) 
He that is thrown, would ever wrestle. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2196. (1732) 
The French say, “L’abattu veut toujours lut- 
ter” (The defeated always wants to fight). 


Defeat is heaven’s success. 

H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Autumn. 25 Sept., 1840. 
it is defeat that turns bone to flint; it is defeat 
that turns gristle to muscle; it is defeat that 
makes men invincible. 

H. W. Beecuer, Royal Truths. (1862) 


DEFENSE 


§ 
Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute. 
Rosert GoopLoe Harper, Joast, at a dinner 
given by the U.S. Congress at Philadelphia, 
18 June, 1798, in honor of John Marshall, 
upon his return from a diplomatic mission 
to France. It was the thirteenth toast in a 
series of sixteen, as published in the Amer- 
ican Daily Advertiser, 20 June, 1798. See 
BEVERIDGE, Life of John Marshall, ii, 349. 
Harper was a member of Congress from 
South Carolina. Many of the other toasts 
at the dinner were also defiances of France, 
the eleventh being, “The American eagle; 
may it regard with disdain the crowing of 
the Gallic cock.” “Millions for defense” has 
often been ascribed to Charles Coates Pinck- 
ney, American Ambassador to France, and 
was supposed to have been used by him 
when Talleyrand, French Foreign Minister, 
made through an intermediary named Hot- 
tenguer a demand for a bribe of $250,000, 
26 Oct., 1797, as compensation for calling 
off French attacks upon American shipping. 
But Pinckney denied it, saying, “No, my 
answer was not a flourish like that, but 
simply, ‘Not a penny, not a penny.’” The 
more dramatic saying undoubtedly orig- 
inated at the dinner for Marshall, who had 
been in Paris assisting Pinckney, and Harper 
afterwards explained that what he had in 
mind was not the demanded bribe, but the 
idea that it would be better to spend millions 
for defense than to permit France to plunder 
ὲ American merchant vessels. 


There is more pleasure in attacking than in 
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defending. (Il y a plus d’alaigresse a assaillir 
qu’a deffendre. ) 
ΜΟΝΊΎΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 47. (21580) 


DEFINITION 


7 
I have no great opinion of a definition, the 
celebrated remedy for the cure of this dis- 
order [uncertainty and confusion]. 
EDMUND Burke, On the Sublime and the Beau- 
tiful: Pt. i, Introduction. (1756) 
A definition is no proof. 
WittiaM Pinckney, Speech, U.S. Senate, 15 
Feb., 1820. 
It is easy for a disputant to evade facts by en- 
trenching himself behind a definition. 
A. J. Gorpon, Ministry of Healing. (a. 1885) 


8 
I hate definitions. 
DISRAELI, Vivian Grey. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1826) 


9 
It is one of the maxims of the civil law that 
definitions are hazardous. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 28 May, 1751. 
The Latin proverb is, “Omnis definitio peri- 
culosa est.” 


10 
Define, define, well-educated infant. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, i, 2, 99. 
(1595) 
He shall be as a god to me, who can rightly define. 
R. W. Emerson, Representative Men: Plato. 
(1850) Quoted. 
He that can define . . . is the best man. 
EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Clubs. (1870) 
Voltaire is credited with saying, “If you 
wish to converse with me, define your terms.” 


DELAY 
See also Procrastination 


11 
Nicias-hesitations. (μελλονικιᾶν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Τὰς Birds, 1. 640. (414 B.c.) A 
word coined by Aristophanes to indicate the 
dilatory character of Nicias (cf. THucypwEs, 
vi, 8-25), and also seems to suggest “victory 
delaying.” 

One man by his delays restored the state. (Unus 
homo nobis cunctando restituit rem.) 

Ennivs, Annals. Bk. xii, frag. 360. (c. 180 B.C.) 
The reference is to Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
the opponent of Hannibal, who, by his policy 
of following and harassing Hannibal’s forces 
after the Roman defeat at Lake Trasimene 
(217 8B.c.), while refusing an engagement, 
earned the surname “Cunctator,” “The De- 
layer.” Hence, “a Fabian policy,” one of 
delay. Quoted by Cicero, De Officiis, i, 24, 
84, and De Senectute, iv, 10. 

I was as fond of Quintus Fabius Maximus, who 
recovered Tarentum, as if he had been of my 
own age, though he was old and I was young. 
... By his patient endurance, he wore out the 
boyish impetuosity of Hannibal. (Hannibalem 
luveniliter exsultantem patientia sua molliebat.) 
Crceno, De Senectute. Ch. 4, sec. 10. (44 B.C.) 
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The Roman wins by sitting still. (Romanus se- 
dendo vincit.) 

Varno, De Re Rustica. Bk. i, ch. ii, sec. 2. (c. 
35 B.c.) Quoted as an old proverb. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 29. A reference to 
Fabius Cunctator. 

Whither dost thou hurry my weary steps, O 
Fabii? Thou art he, the mightiest, who singly, 
by delaying, restorest our state. (Unus qui nobis 
cunctando restituis rem.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 846. (19 B.c.) It will 
be noted that Vergil’s line is a close repro- 
duction of that of Ennius, given above. 

Fabius ye noble captayn qui cunctando restituit 
rem, 

GeorceE Perrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 254. (1576) 
We must do what we can . . . and like Quintus 
Fabius, who was never defeated, reform the gov- 
ernment, not overthrow it. ... We must take 
the present social order and build upon it. 

ΑΜ Morris, defining the policy of the 
Fabian Society. (1884) 

The Fabian is the man who does what he can, 
and thanks heaven that things are not worse. 

ELBert HuBBARD,in The Philistine,xvii,4.(1904) 


1 
Doubtful delay is worse than any fever. 

Henry CoNnstTABLeE, Sonnets to Diana. (c. 1592) 
Delay in vengeance gives a heavier blow. 

Joun Forn, Τὰς Pity She’s a Whore. Act iv, sc. 
; 3. (1633) 
Delays increase Desires, and sometimes ex- 
tinguish them. 

Tuomas FuLter,Gnomologia. No. 1265. (1732) 
Tarry-long brings little Home. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4320. 
We hate Delay; yet it makes us wise. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5441. 
After Delay comes a Stay. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6177. 
After a delay comes a let. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Delay. (1736) 


3 
Delay doth oft times prevent the performance 
of good things, for the wings of man’s life are 
plumed with the feathers of Death! 
Sm Humpnrey GILBert, Discourse: How Her 
aay May Annoy the King of Spain. 
1 


4 
In delay there is advantage. (ἐν δὲ τῷ ἐπισχεῖν 
ἔνεστι ἀγαθά.) 

Hexovorus,History. Bk. vii, ch. 10. (c. 445 B.c.) 
Good is the mora [delay] that makes all sure. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 151. (1640) 
That delay is good which makes the way the safer. 
Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


δ 
Tear thyself from delay. (Eripe te morae.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 29, 1. 5. (23 B.c.) 
Fling off delay! (Praecipitate moras!) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 443. (19 5.ο.) 
Away with delay! (Tolle moras.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili, i, 281. (c. a. pv. 60) 
Drive out delay! (Pelle moras.) 
S:11us Iraticus, Punica, iv, 732. (c. a.p. 75) 
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Beware of delayes. 
Ε Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 109. (1579) 


When a man’s life is at stake, no delay is too 
long. (Nulla umquam de morte hominis cunc- 
tatio longa est.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, l. 221. (c. A.D. 120) 
Why, one that rode to ’s execution, man, 
Could never go so slow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 2, 72. (1609) 


7 
There is danger in delay. (In mora periculi.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxxviii, ch. 25, sec. 13. (c. 
10 8.6.) 

Delay is not safe. (Mora non tuta est.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 731. (c. 1 B.C.) 
There are two law proverbs about delay: “Di- 
lationes in lege sunt odiosa” (Delays in law 
are hateful), and ‘Res damni infecti celeri- 
tatem desiderat, et periculosa est dilatio” (A 
matter as to an injury not completed requires 
haste, and delay is dangerous). 

One loses much by waiting too long. (Que |’en 
pert bien par trop atendre.) 

Unknown, De 1] Dames Qui Trouverent ὦ 
Vit, 1. 143. (ς. 1250) See Montaicton, Re- 
cueil des Fabliaux. 

Dwelling [delay] haueth ofte scathe wrouht. 

UnkKNown, Havelok the Dane, 1. 1352. (c. 1300) 

Thus wryten clerkes wyse, 
That peril is with drecching [delay] in y-drawe. 

CHAUCER, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, |. 852. 
(c. 1380) 

Taryeng drawyth parell. 

Garrpner, ed., Paston Letters, i, 414. (c. 1457) 
Delayes breed daungers, nothing so perilous as 
procrastination. 

Joun Lyty, Enuphues (Arber), p. 66. (1579) 
Delayes bring daungers. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 82. 

Delayes are perilous. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England, p. 388. 
Defer no time, delays have dangerous ends. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry VI, iii, 2, 33. (1591) 
The danger is generally in the delay. (En la 
tardanza sucle estar el peligro.) 

CrervANTES,Don Quixote. Pt. i, chs.29, 46.( 1605) 
Delay in all things is dangerous. 

Joun Preston, New Covenant, p. 435. (1620) 
Delays are dangerous. 

James SHIRLEY, The Gentleman of Venice. Act 

v, sc. 1, (1655) Drypen, Tyrannic Love, i, 
1, (1669) Orway, Friendship in Fashion, Ὁ. 
39. (1678) etc., etc. 
Why not to-day rather than to-morrow, if de- 
lays are dangerous? 

NATHAN BAILey, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquia, Ὁ 

200. (1691) 
Delay, they say, begetteth peril. 

R. I.. Stevenson, The Black Arrow. Bk. {, ch. 

1. (1888) 


Delay is always fatal to those who are pre- 
pared. (Semper nocuit differre paratis. ) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 281. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
To men prepared delay is always hurtful. (II 
farnito | sempre con danno I attender sofferse.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto xxviii, 1. 98. (c. 1300) 


DELAY 


1 
Sweet reluctant amorous delay. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 311. (1667) 
With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

“Pore, tr., Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 22. Undoubtedly 
borrowed from Milton, but whether by Pope 
or by Elijah Fenton is uncertain. Fenton 
translated this book and Pope revised and 
polished it. 


2 
Delay is a great procuress. (Maxima lena 
mora est.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 752. (c. 1 B.C.) 


3 

Every delay that postpones our joys is long. 
(Longa mora est nobis omnis, quae gaudia 
differt. ) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xix, l. 3. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Every delay is long to one who is in haste. 
(Omnis nimium longa properanti mora est.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, 1. 426. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


4 
To plan carefully is the safest delay. (Delibe- 
rare utilia mora tutissima est.) 

PUBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae.No.151.(c.43 B.C.) 
All delay is hateful, but it makes for wisdom. 
(Mora omnis odio est sed facit sapientiam.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 352. 

Delay gives strength, delay matures the tender 
grapes and ripens grass into lusty crops. (Mora 
dat vires, teneras mora percoquit uvas, | et vali- 
das segetes quae fuit herba, facit.) 

Oviw, Remediorum Amoris, }. 83. (c. 1 B.C.) 

A little delay has great advantage. (Habent 
Pparvae commoda magna morae.) 

Ovin, Fasti. Bk. iii, 1. 394. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8.) The Ger- 
mans say, “Eil’ nicht zu sehr, bedenk dich 
wohl, Die Zeit gibt Rath, was man thun 
soll” (Hurry not too much; bethink your- 
self; Time gives advice what one must do). 

What reason could not avoid, delay has often 
cured. (Quod ratio non quit saepe sanavit mora.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, 1. 130. (c. A.D. 60) 

*Tis wisdom’s use 
Still to delay what we dare not refuse. 

Scott, Harold the Dauntless. Canto. iv, st. 11. 

(1817) 


5 

Whoever seems to have been released has only 
been reprieved. (Quisquis videtur dimissus 
esse, dilatus est.) 

SENECA, De Providentia. Ch. 4, sec. 7. (ς. A.D. 
60) Sometimes quoted, “Quod differtur non 
aufertur” (What is deferred is not aban- 
doned). The French say, “Ce qu’on différe 
n'est pas perdu” (What one postpones is not 
lost) , although Corneille contradicts this with 
“Ce qu’on différe est ἃ demi rompu” (What 
one puts off is half abandoned). The Germans 
say, “Aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben” 
(Postponed is not abandoned), or “Ver- 
schoben ist nicht aufgehoben” (To put off 
is not to let off). 

The thing that is fristed [delayed, or sold on 
credit) is not forgiven. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Pnoverbs, Ὁ. 94. (ce. 1595) 
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What is fristed is not forgiven. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 12. (1824) 
Delays are not denials. 
W.H. G. Tuomas, Commentary on Genesis 
#, 25. (1907) Exactly, “God’s delays to Abra- 
ham were not denials.” 


6 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111, iv, 3, 53. (1592) 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 394. (1605) 


DELIBERATION 


7 
The woman that deliberates is lost. 
Appison, Cato. Act iv, sc. 1. (1712) 


8 
Be deliberate! Be deliberate! "Tis worth four 
hundred Zus. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 20a. (c. 
450) R. Ida, son of Ahaba, once pulled a 
head-covering from the head of a woman 
named Methun, and was fined 400 Zus. 

Reflection insures safety, but rashness is followed 
by regrets. 

Inn Gasrrot, Mibhar ha-Peninim (Choice of 
Pearls). No. 114. (c. 1050) 

To expect, to expect, is worth four hundred 
drachms. 

JoHn Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 409. (1678) 
“This proverb,” Ray explains, “is used to 
recommend to us the advantage of delibera- 
tion in our actions.” It is very evidently de- 
rived from the Talmudic one. 

9 

It is not at the altar we should deliberate. 

(Atqui non est apud aram consultandum.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ili, iv, 28. (1508) 


10 
On a full stomach deliberation is better. (Ven- 
tre pleno melior consultatio.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 44, (1508) Para- 
phrasing Plutarch. See also under EATING 


11 
Deliberating is not delaying. 
THomas FuLter,Gnomologia. No. 1266. (1732) 
“You go quicker by taking more time.” See 
also under Haste. 


12 
Deliberate often: decide once for all. (Delib- 
erandum est saepe: statuendum est semel.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 155. (c. 43 
B.c.) Another form is, “Deliberandum est 
diu, quod statuendum semel” (That should 
be considered long which can be decided but 
once). 

Deliberate with slowness, execute with speed. 
(Delibera con tentezza, | Ed eseguisci con pres- 
tezza.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 186. (1856) An Italian proverb. The Ger- 
mans say, “Erst wieg’s, dann wag’s” (First 
weigh, then risk). 


13 
Deliberation teaches wisdom. (Deliberando 
discitur sapientia. ) 

PuBLiLius Syaus,Sentestiae.No.162.(c.43 B.C.) 
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1 
By deliberation opportunity is often lost. 
(Deliberando saepe perit occasio.) 

Pusiinius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 163. (c. 43 
B.C.) Or, “Deliberat Roma, perit Saguntum”’ 
(Rome deliberates, Saguntum perishes), a 
proverb founded on Livy, xxi, 7. 

One doesn’t accomplish many great things by de- 
liberation. (On ne fait pas beaucoup de grandes 
choses par conseil.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 132. (1746) 


2 
Slow deliberation is but prudence. (Mora 
cogitationis diligentia est.) 
PuBLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.390.(c.43 8. C.) 
Deliberate long. (Diu delibera.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iv, ii, 75. (1508) A variation 
is, “By long deliberation you can go far.” 


Only in an emergency should audacity replace 
deliberation. (Solet esse in dubiis pro consilio 
temeritas. ) 

Pusiiius Syrus,Sententiae.No.652.(c.43 B.C.) 


4 
A man ought to do his Werkis by deliberacion 
. and not sodaynly. 
EarL Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 133. (1477) 


5 
Who deliberate, revolt. (Qui deliberant, des- 
civerunt.) 
Tacitus, History. Bk. ii, sec. 77. (c. A.D. 109) 
That is, those who consult together have be- 
come disaffected. 


DELIGHT 
See also Bliss, Joy 


A sip is the most that mortals are permitted 
from any goblet of delight. 
A. B. Avcott, Table Talk: Habits. (1877) 


7 
The soul of sweet delight can never be defil’d. 
WittraM Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


8 
Not by appointment do we meet Delight. 
Geratp Massey, The Bridegroom of Beauty. 
(c. 1854) 
Delight flies because they give her chase. 
δε Watson, Byron the Voluptuary. (c. 


Tis never too late for delight, my dear. 
ΟΜ Moorg, Young May Moon, (c. 1810) 


All ican are vain. 
Gea Love's Labour's Lost, i, 1, 72. 
Violent delights have violent ends 
Sass: Romeo and Valich “Hi, 6, 9. (1595) 


I am for those who believe i in loose delights— 
I share the midnight orgies of young men; 
I dance Hii the dancers, and drink with the 


Warr Waaiaa: Native Moments. (1860) . 
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DELILAH 


2 

And she [Delilah} made him [Samson] sleep 
upon her knees; and she called for a man, and 
she caused him to shave off the seven locks of 
his head; . and his strength went from 
him 


Old Testament: Judges, xvi, 19. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Hence the proverbial phrase, “The lap of 
Delilah.” 

Ease and prosperity slay some fools; wealth and 
hearts-ease, like Delilah, rock them asleep on her 
lap. 

THomas GATACRE, Balm from Gilead, p. 99. 
(1616) 

Who, since the days of Samson, was ever able to 

keep a secret from a woman resolved to worm it 

out? As the strong man in Delilah’s lap, so was 

Bill in the boudoir of Mrs. Lushington. 
WuytTe-MELviLte, Satanella. Ch. 18. (1872) 

Long sleeps Delilah; but at Gaza still 

The shorn deluded Samsons sweat and grind. 
J. B. Kenyon, Vae Victis. (c. 1910) 
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13 
After my death let the earth be consumed by 
fire. (ἐμοῦ θανόντος γαῖα μιχθήτω πυρί.) 

ΕΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ (0), Bellerophon. Frag. 513, Nauck. 

(ς. 425 p.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
iii, 80, with the Latin, “Με mortuo terra 
misceatur incendio.” Put by Dion Chrysos- 
tom into the mouth of Tiberius. SUETONTIus, 
Lives of the Caesars; Nero, 38, 1, says that 
when someone repeated the phrase in Nero’s 
presence, he rejoined, “ἐμοῦ {wvros” (Nay, 
rather while I live). 
We feel it wicked and inhuman for men to de- 
clare (The saying is usually expressed in a famil- 
iar Greek line [the one from Euripides given 
above]) that they care not if, when they them- 
selves are dead, the universal conflagration ensues. 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iii, ch. 19, sec. 64. (c. 

45 B.C.) 
The Greek verse, in which a man would have 
the earth convulsed with flame when once he is 
dead. (Graecus versus, qui se mortuo terram 
misceri ignibus iubet.) 

SENECA,De Clementia.Bk.ii, ch.2, sec.2.(A. Ὁ. 55) 
The base who’ve saved their own vile wrappers 
ee “What matters though the universe should 

ie 

Pct Gulistan, vii, 19. (c. 1258) 


After us the deluge. (Aprés nous le déluge.) 

MADAME DE PoMpPapouR, to Louis XV, after the 
French defeat at Rossbach, 5 Nov., 1757. 
The attribution is by J. B. D Després, who 
contributed an essay on Madame de Pompa- 
dour to preface the Mémoires de Madame de 
Hausset, p. xix. La Tour and Sainte-Beuve 
also attribute the saying to her, but La- 
roussE, Fleurs Historiques, attributes it to 
the King. It was original with neither, for 
“Aprés moi le déluge” is an old French prov: 
erb usually applied to spendtbrifts, and is 
cited in many collections 
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India will last my time ... and after me the 
Deluge. 
F.C. Burnaby, A Ride to Khiva: Intro. (1876) 


ate 


DELUSION 


1 

Wretched delusion, counsellor of ill, primal 

source of woe. (τάλαινα παρακοπὰ πρωτοπήμων.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 223. (458 B.C.) 


2 
She has delusions of grandeur. 
ELIZABETH Daty, Deadly Nightshade, Ὁ. 49. 
(1940) 


A delusion, a mockery, and a snare. 

Sir THomas DENMAN, Judgment, in O’Connell 
v. the Queen (11 Clarke and Finnelly, 351): 
“Tf it is possible that such a practice as that 
which has taken place in the present instance 
should be allowed to pass without a remedy, 
trial by jury itself, instead of being a se- 
curity to persons who are accused, will be a 
delusion, a mockery, and a snare.” (4 Sept., 
1894) 


: DEMAGOGUE 


Demagogues are the mob’s lacqueys. (Τοὺς 
δημαγωγοὺς ὄχλου διακόνους.) 
DIOGENES, Aphorism. (c. 350 Β. 6.) See Dioc- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 24. 
In every age the vilest specimens of human na- 
ture are to be found among demagogues. 
: Μαοσαυύυταν, History of England. Ch. 5. 


Here comes another of the Spell-binders! 
WiLt1AM Cassius GoopLoE, who is said to 
have coined the word, applying it to the 
Republican stump-speakers in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1888, who were supposed to 
hold their audiences spell-bound. 


In a Democraty, look how many Demagogues 
... there are. 
Tromas Hosees, Government and Society. Ch. 
10, sec. 6. (1651) 


DEMOCRACY 
See also Republic 


7 
The declaration that our People are hostile to 
a government made by themselves, for them- 
selves, and conducted by themselves, is an 
insult. 
Joun Apams, Address, to the citizens of West- 
moreland Co., Virginia, 1798. 
The government of the Union, then, is emphati- 
cally and truly a government of the people. In 
form and in substance it emanates from them. 
Its powers are granted by them, and are to be 
exercised directly on them and for their benefit. 
Joun Marsuwalt, Case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, 1819. (WHEATON, iv, 316.) 
The people’s government made for the people, 
made by the people, and answerable to the people. 
DANizEL Wesster, Second Speeck on Foote’s 
Resolution, 26 Jan., 1830. 
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A body ... representing the people, springing 
ἘΠῚ the people, and sympathising with the peo- 
ple. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, Speech, introducing the 
Reform Bill, 1831; referring to the House of 
Commons. 

The American idea . . . demands . . . a democ- 
racy,—that is, a government of all the people, 
by all the people, for all the people. 

THEODORE PARKER, Speech, at the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, Boston, 29 May, 1850. 

A democracy, a government of all, for all, by all. 

THEODORE PARKER, The State of the Nation. 
Sermon preached 28 Nov., 1850. 

There is the democratic idea: that . . . govern- 
ment is to be of all the people, by all the people, 
and for all the people. 

THEODORE PARKER, Address, before the Anti- 
Slavery Society, Boston, 13 May, 1854. 
Democracy is direct self-government, over all the 

people, for all the people, by all the people. 

THEODORE PARKER, Sermon, delivered at Mu- 
sic Hall, Boston, 4 July, 1858. This sermon 
was published as a pamphlet, On the Effect 
of Slavery on the American People, the sen- 
tence given above occurring on p. 5. Hern- 
don, in his Life of Lincoln, states that he 
gave a copy of this pamphlet to Lincoln, 
and that Lincoln marked this passage. There 
has been a tradition that “of the people, by 
the people, for the people’’ occurred in the 
introduction to John Wyclif’s translation of 
the Bible, made about 1384, but a careful 
examination failed to disclose it. It was, of 
course, Lincoln who popularized it, but it 
seems to belong to Parker. 

We here highly resolve that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, Gettysburg Na- 
tional Cemetery, 19 Nov., 1863. 

President Lincoln defined democracy to be ‘the 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” This is a sufficiently compact statement 
of it as a political arrangement. Theodore Parkcr 
said that “Democracy meant not ‘I’m as good as 
you are,’ but ‘You’re as good as I am.’ " And this 
is the ethical conception of it, necessary as ἢ 
complement of the other. 

J. R. Lower, Essays: Democracy. (1884) 
Democracy means simply the bludgeoning of the 
people by the people for the people. 

Oscar WiLpE, The Soul of Man Under Soctal- 

ism. (1895) 
The democratic system which we call the govern. 
ment of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple, and to hell with the people. 

ΜΊΟΒΑΕΙ, ARLEN, The Flying Dutchman, Ὁ. 187 
(1939) 

Democracy is being able to say no to the boss 

Atnous Huxtey, Time Must Have a Stop. 
Ch. 30. (1944) 


Democracy is Lovelace and the people is 
Clarissa. 


Joun Apams, Letier to William Cunningham, 
March, 1804. 
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, 

Democracy arose from men’s thinking that if 

they are equal in any respect, they are equal 

absolutely. (δῆμος μὲν γὰρ ἐγένετο ἐκ τοῦ ἴσους 

ὁτιοῦν ὄντας οἴεσθαι ἁπλῶς ἴσους εἶναι. 
ARISTOTLE,Politics.Bk.v, ch.1, sec.2. (c. 330 B.C.) 

Humanity is singing everywhere 

All men are equal. Dupes of democracy ! 
DonaLp Evans, Bonfire of Kings. (c. 1920) 


2 
A democracy is a government in the hands of 
men of low birth, no property, and vulgar 
employments. (ἀγένεια πενία Bavavola.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. vi, ch. 1, sec. 9. (ς. 
330 B.C.) 
What is... democracy ?—an aristocracy of 
blackguards. 
Lorp Byron, Diary, May, 1821. 
Democracy becomes a government of bullies tem- 
pered by editors. 
R. W. Emerson, Journals, May, 1846. 
To put political power in the hands of men em- 
bittered and degraded by poverty is to tie fire- 
brands to foxes and turn them loose amid the 
standing corn. 
Henry Georce, Progress and Poverty. Ch 10. 
(1879) 
Democracy substitutes election by the incompe- 
tent many for appointment by the corrupt few. 
Bernarp SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. 
(1903) 
The final test of democracy is its capacity to 
breed leaders. 
A. E. Wicca, New Decalogue of Science, Ὁ 37. 
(1922) 
Democracy means government by the unedu- 
cated, while aristocracy means government by 
the badly educated. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. (N. Y. Times, 1 Feb., 1931.) 


3 
That fatal drollery called a representative 
government. 
BENJAMIN Disraeli, Tancred. Bk. ii, ch 13. 
(1847) 
Democracy, the last refuge of cheap misgovern- 
ment. 
Bernarp SHaw, Man and Superman: Preface. 
(1903) 


4 
Our real disease is democracy. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Works (1886), viii, 616. 
(1804) 


5 

It is not good that few should be governed by 
many; let there be one ruler only. (οὐκ ἀγαθὸν 
πολυκοιρανίη" els κοίρανος ἕστω. 


: Homer, Iliad. Bk. ii, 1. 204. (c. 850 B.C.) 


The democracy of the cemetery and the equal- 
ity of the slaughter-house. 
Meyer LONpON, Speech, House of Representa- 
tives, 25 April, 1917. 


Democracy is better than Tyranny. (Sn#oxpa- 
tla κρεῖττον τυραννίδος.) 
PERIANDER, Maxim. (c. 600 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
Lagxtius, Periander, i, 97. 
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Democracy, which is more cruel than wars or ty- 

rants. (In libertate bellis ac tyrannis saeviore.) 
Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.civ,sec.27. (a. A.D. 65) 

Democ’acy gives every man 

The right to be his own oppressor. 

P LowELL, Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 7. (1862) 


Democracy, the most law-abiding and best of 
constitutions. (εὐνομωτάτη καὶ πολιτειῶν ἀρίστη 
δημοκρατία.) 

Puito, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. iv, sec. 237. 
(c. A.D. 40) Philo is arguing that “all that 
goes amiss in our life is the work of inequal- 
ity, and all that keeps its due order is equal- 
ity.” But his idea of democratic government 
was probably that expressed by SocrATEs, 
Menexenus, 238C, referring to the Athenian 
constitution: “One man calls it a democracy, 
another by any name which pleases him. In 
reality it is an aristocracy carried on with 


the approval of the multitude.” 
9 


Democracy is a state in which the poor, gain- 
ing the upper hand, kill some and banish oth- 
ers, and then divide the offices among the re- 
maining citizens equally, usually by lot. 

Piato,The Republic. Bk.viii, ch. 10.(c. 375 B.c.) 
It Plato were writing today he would have no 
occasion to revise his notion of democracy—‘a 
charming form of government, full of variety and 
disorder, and dispensing equality to equals and 
unequals alike.” 

Bert Leston Taytor, The So-Called Human 


Race, p 14. (1922) 
10 


The government is us; we are the government, 
you and I. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, at Asheville, 
Ξ- N.C., 9 Sept., 1902. 
Democracy reads well, but it doesnt act well. 
BEeRNarp SHAw, Misalliance, p. 27. (1910) 
12 
The only remedy for democrats is soldiers. 
(Gegen Demokraten Helfen nur Soldaten.) 
WILHELM VON MERCHEL, Die Finfte Zunft. 
(1848) 
All the ills of democracy can be cured by more 
democracy. 
ALFRED E. Smi1TH, Speech, at Albany, 27 June, 
1933 


13 
The world must be made safe for democracy. 

Wooprow WiLson, War Address to Congress, 
2 April, 1917. 

My job is to make the underworld safe for 
democracy. 

Dr. Hucuw Younc, when in charge of the vene- 
real disease work in the A.E.F., 1918. See 
Time, 14 Oct., 1940, p. 94. 

The world was never more unsafe for democracy 
than it is today, 

STANLEY BALDWIN, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 12 March, 1935. 

What always burned Ed up was “make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

CHRISTOPHER Morey,Kitty Foyle, p.88.(1939) 
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1 

The Democratic party is like a man nding 
backward in a carriage. It never sees a thing 
until it has gone by. 

BENJAMIN F. BuTLeER, Epigram. (c. 1870) 
The Democratic party is like a man riding back- 
ward in a railroad car; it never sees anything 
until it has got past it. 

THomas B. ReeEp. (c. 1895) Bringing Butler’s 
witticism up to date. See Rosinson, Life of 
Reed. The comparison is to the penguin, 
which, as Fred Allen explains in The Back- 
ward View, “flies backwards because he 
doesn’t care to see where he’s going, he wants 
to see where he’s been.” 


2 
The Democratic party is the party of the Poor 
marshalled against the Rich. ... But it 15 
always officered by a few self-seeking desert- 
ers from the rich. 

R. W. Emerson, Journals, 1857. 


3 
I never said all Democrats were saloonkeepers. 
What I said was that all saloonkeepers were 
Democrats. 
Horace GREELEY, correcting a misquotation. 
(c. 1860) 


4 
I am a Democrat still—very still. 

Davin B. Hiri, Remark, after the nomination 
of W. J. Bryan as Democratic candidate for 
President, in 1896. See Nevins, Grover 
Cleveland, p. 705. Four years later Bryan 
was again nominated, and again Hill made 
a remark which won publicity in the news- 
papers, “I am a Democrat, but not a revolu- 
tionist.” 


DENIAL 
See also Refusal 


5 
Do not strike him dead with a denial. 
Josern Appison, Cato. Act iii, sc. 2. (1712) 


6 
A civil Denial is better than a rude Grant. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 38. (1732) 
Better be deny’d than deceiv’d. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 874. The 
Italians say, “Offerir molto ὁ spezie di ne- 
gare” (To offer much is one way of denying). 


Not by a jug-full. 

Joun NEAL, The Down-Easters, i, 126. (1833) 
Did you ever hear of my telling a lie? No, not 
by a jug-full. 

J. G. Batpwin, The Flush Times of Alabama 

and Mississippi, p. 149. (1853) 


8 
The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hasnlet, iii, 2, 240. (1600) 


9 
Never make denial. 
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SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, li, 1, | 


281. (1594) 


*Tis true, nor is it worth denial. 
Tuomas Brown, tr., Persius’ Satires. Sat. i, 
prol. (a. 1704) 


DEPARTURE 
See also Go 


10 
And he turned away with a heart full sore, 
And he never was seen, not none no more. 
Rosert J. Burperte, Romance of the Carpet. 
A quadruple negative which Max Eastman, 
Enjoyment of Laughter, p. 139, says is Bur- 
dette’s “chief surviving claim to immortal- 
ity.” 
11 ‘ 
Whither away, and whence? (ποῖ δὴ πορεύῃ καὶ 
πόθεν; ") 
ean Lysis. Sec. 203B. (c. 380 B. Cc.) 


To pack up his awls; collidere vasa. 
WILLIAM RoBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, 
971. (1681) 


The enemy .. . were already packing up their 
awls. 
PETER Morrevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, prol. 
(1694) 


So pack up your alls, and be trudging away. 
Isaac BICKERSTAFFE, Love in a Village. Act ii, 
sc. 3. (1762) 
To pack up his awls, is spoken of a person de- 
parting in haste. 
F. T. Dinspae, Teesdale Glossary, p. 5. (1849) 


13 
It’s time we were on the move. (ἕρπειν ὥρα κ᾽ 
εἴη.) 

TueEocritus, /dyls. No. xv, 1. 26. (ς. 270 B.C.) 
Out of toun me list to gon. 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 

1240) CHAUCER (?), tr., 1. 100. (c. 1365) 
Quod Pandarus, “it tyme is that we wende.” 
CHAUCER (?), Trodus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 
208. (c. 1380) 
Shall we wag? .. . Let us wag, then. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 1, 238; ii, 3, 101. (1601) 
“Well,” said Sam, “good bye.” 
“Tar, tar, Sammy,” replied his father. 

DICKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 27. (1836) 
Charley Bates expressed the opinion that it was 
time to pad the hoof. 

Dicxens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 9. (1838) 

If you find my presence painful, I’ll—skiddoo. 

LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 

iv. (1906) 
It might do no harm to hop along. 
ALLEN UppeoraFF, The Hills Look Down, Ὁ 
40. (1941) 
Well, I must flit. 

ALLAN UppecraF?r, The Hills Look Down, p. 74. 
I folded my tents like the Arabs and silently 
slunk away. 

Mesa MaRLETT, Death Has a Thousand Doors, 

p. 92. (1941) 
Flew the coop. Took a powder. 
arr as No Crime for a Lady, p. 98. 
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DESERVING 
See also Merit, Worth 


1 
Search all the Legends of times past, 
and ‘twill be hard to find one that deserves 
to carry the Buckler unto Sampson. 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
21. (1643) 


First deserve and then desire. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 322. 
(1605) 


What you deserve to suffer try to suffer with 
patience. (Quod merito pateris patienter ferre 
memento. ) 

Cato (Ὁ), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 17. (c. 175 B.c.) 
What is deservedly suffered must be borne with 
calmness. (Leniter, ex merito quidquid patiare, 
ferendum est.) 

Ovw, Heroides. Epis. v, 1. 7. (c. 10 B.C.) 


4 
Thirst after desert—not reward. 

FraNkKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
It is better to deserve without receiving, than 
to receive without deserving. 

ΒΕ. G. IncErsoty, The Children of the Stage. 

(1899) 


To deserve any blessing is to set a just value 
on it. 
᾿ Wurm Hazzitt,Characteristics.No.37.(1821) 


Great deservers grow intolerable presumers. 
ὃ Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1158. (1650) 


God ne’er afflicts us more than our desert. 
Rospert Herrick, Affliction. (1647) 


8 
Desert and rewarde be oft tymes thinges far 
od 


Jounn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Desert and reward be euer farre od. 

Joun Daviss,The Scourge of Folly,p.42.(1611) 
Desert and reward seldom keep company. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 
Desert and Rewards very often go not together. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1269. 


9 

You would have it so, George Dandin, you 
would have it so; this suits you very nicely, 
and you are served right; you have precisely 
what you deserve. (Vous l’avez voulu, George 
Dandin, vous l’avez voulu; cela vous sied fort 
bien, et vous voila ajusté comme il faut; vous 
avez justement ce que vous méritez. ) 

secenee: George Dandin. Act i, sc. 7. (1668) 


That alone is disgraceful to a man, which he 
has deserved to suffer. (Id demum est homini 
turpe, quod meruit pati.) 
ες PuHagpkrus, Fables. Bk. iii, fable 11. (c. 25 5.0.) 
Use every man after his desert, and who 
should ‘scape whipping? 

SHaxrrspeare, Hamlet, ii, 2, 554. (1600) 
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12 
The gods deal with you as you deserve. (Di 
tibi omnes id quod es dignus duint!) 

aL ENCE: Phormio, |. 519. (161 B.C.) 


They have ensured remembrance by their 
deserts. (Quique sui memores aliquos fecere 
merendo.) 


προ Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 664. (c. 19 B.C.) 
1 


Against me—if I deserve it. (Si mereor in me.) 
Motto on coin struck at coronation of James 
I, with representation of hand holding a 
sword. (1603) 
This inscription seemed also to presage the sen- 
tence of divine justice upon his son. 
Mitton, The Tenure of Kings. Referring to 
Charles I. (1649) 


DESIRE 
See also Wants, Wishes 
I—Desire: Mental 


15 

Remove “A” from “Murad” [desire] it be- 
comes ““Murd” [man]. He who renounces de- 
sire becomes a man. 

ΣΛΒΟΌΓΠΔΗ ANSARI, [nvocations. (c. 1075) 


Justice is noblest, and health is best, 
But the heart’s desire is the pleasantest. 
(κάλλιστον τὸ δικαιότατον, λῷστον δ᾽ ὑγιαίνειν, 
ἥδιστον δὲ πέφυχ᾽ οὗ τις ἐρᾷ τὸ τυχεῖν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, i, 8, 14. (ς. 
400 B.c.) Quoting an inscription at Delos by 
an unknown author. 
Here I possess . . . all my heart’s desire. 
Rosert SOUTHEY, The Poet’s Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo: Proem. St. 4. (1816) 
There are two tragedies in life. One is not to get 
your heart's desire. The other is to get it. 
BERNARD Suaw, Man and Superman. Act iv. 
(1903) 


17 
A man is led into the path in which he desires 
to go. 

Babylonian Talmud: AMakkoth, fo. 10. (c. 450) 
18 


Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than 
nurse unacted desires. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
He who desires but acts not, breeds pestilence. 
none ΒΙΑΚΕ, Proverbs of Hell. 


Heaven favors good desires. (Siempre fa- 
vorece el cielo los buenos deseos. ) 
δὲ ΈΒΥΛΉΤΕΣ, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 


He truly begins to dye that quits his chiefe 
desires. 

CorcraveE, Dictionary: Abandonner. (1611) 
He begins to die, that quits his desires. 

Pg aal Jacula Prudentum. No. 3. (1640) 


If you desire many things, many things will 
seem but a few. 
FraANK Lin, Poor Richard’s Almanach, 1736. 


DESIRE 


’'Tis easier to suppress the first Desire, than to 
satisfy all that follow it. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


1 
Desire sufferith no delay. 

GaBRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 201, (c. 1582) 
A true saying it is, desire hath no rest. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 11. (1621) And 
to the proverb Burton adds, “It is a per- 
petual rack, or horsemill, according to Aus- 
tin, still going round as in a ring.” 

Desires are nourished by delays. 
THoMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 41. (1633) 


2 

Naked I seek the camp of those who desire 
nothing. (Nil cupientium | nudus cast¥a peto.) 
: Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode xvi, 1. 22. (23 B.c.) 


We never desire very eagerly that which only 
our reason desires. (On ne souhaite jamais 
ardemment ce qu’on ne souhaite que par rai- 
son.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 469. (1665) 
We are far from comprehending the full extent 
of our desires. (Il s’en faut bien que nous ne 
connaissons toutes nos volontés.) 

: LA RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 295. 


He that coueteth little hath not need of much. 
Tuomas Lopce, tr., Seneca’s Works, Ὁ. 443. 
(1614) After the Latin proverb, “Non caret 
is qui non desiderat” (He who desires noth- 

ing is not in want). 
He that desires but little, had no need of much. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologio. No. 2077. (1732) 


5 
To nourish the heart there is nothing better 
than to make the desires few. 
MENCIusS, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. ii, ch. 35 (c. 
300 B.C.) 
The fewer desires the more peace. 
Witson, Maxims of Piety, p. 27. (c. 1575) 
Desires empty the heart, and not to desire refils it. 
S. G. Coampion,Racial Proverbs, p.355. (1938) 
A Chinese proverb, paraphrasing Mencius. 


6 

The less the hope, the more the desire. (Quo- 
que minor spes est, hoc magis ille cupit.) 

" Ovip, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 766. (c. Α.Ὁ. 8) 


Four things, it is said, are most to be desired: 
a good neighbour; a window to every man’s 
heart; that men’s tongues and hearts should 
go together; and an house upon wheels. 
SAMUEL PeEcct Anonymiana. Cent ix, 45.(1809) 


8 

Desire accomplished is sweet to the soul. (De- 

siderium si compleatur, delectat animam.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 19. (c. 350 8.¢.) 


9 
His own desire leads every man. (Trahit sua 
quemque voluptas.) 

Veroit, Echogues. No. ii, |. 65. (37 B.C.) 
ry man has his own desires. (Velle suum cuique 
est. 

Prasrus, Satives. Sat. v, 1. 53. (c. A.D. 58) 
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10 
We should train our desires to show the way 
to our dreams. 
AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
103. (1940) 


Ii—Desire: Physical 
See also Love and Lust 


11 
The same desires disturb a gnat and an ele- 
phant. (Pareils appetits agitent un ciron et un 
elephant. ) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


12 
Desire a wild beast (θρέμμα ἄγριον)͵ whose 
manger (φάτνη) is the belly. 

PLaTo, Timaeus, 7OE. (c. 375 B.c.) Paraphrased 

by Puito, De Specialibus Legibus, iv, 94. 

Desire, they say, was born amid the fields, amid 
the cattle and the unbridled mares. (Ipse quoque 
inter agros interque armenta Cupido | natus et in- 
domitas dicitur inter equas.) 


a RUT EUS, Elegies. Bk.ii, eleg.i, 1.67. (c. 10 B.c.) 


Rule your desires lest your desires rule you. 
(Animo imperato ne tibi animus imperet.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No.50. (c.43 B.C.) 
Desire finds even quickness slow. (Etiam celeritas 
in desiderio mora est.) 
PuBLILIuS Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 176. 
To shun desire is to conquer a kingdom. (Effu- 
gere cupiditatem regnum est vincere.) 
ἘΕΘΕΒΕΙΘΕ Syrus, Sententiae. No. 181. 


Desire attained is not desire, 
But as the cinders of the fire. 
SIR WALTER RaLecH, A Poesy to Prove Affec- 
tion Is Not Love. (1601) 
It is better to desire than to enjoy—to love than 
to be loved. 
WittiaM Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 205 
(1821) 


DESOLATION 


15 
The abomination that maketh desolate. 
(Abominationem in desolationem.) 

Old Testament: Daniel, xi, 31. (c. 170 B.C.) 
The abomination of desolation. (τὸ βδέλυγμα τῆς 
ἐρημώσεως.) 

New Testament: Mark, xiii, 14. (c. a.p. 55) 

Quoting Daniel. See also Matthew, xxiv, 15. 


DESPAIR 
"ἢ See also Hope and Despair 
Now there was a castle, called Doubting Cas- 
tle, the owner whereof was Giant Despair. 
are tia, The Pigrim’s Progress. Pt. i. 
1678 
That domestic Irish Giant, named of Despair. 
Carty_e, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 3. (1850) 


17 
Black despair succeeds brown study. 
ὙΠῸΝ Conoreve, An Impossible Thing. 
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1 
Despair is one of hell’s catchpolls. 
THomMas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 
act i. (1630) 
Despair is the Parent of Ruin. 

OswaLp Dykes, Proverbs, p. 113. (1709) 
There is no vulture like despair. 

GEORGE GRANVILLE, Peleus and Thetis. (1730) 
Despair hath damn’d some, but Presumption 
Multitudes. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1273.(1732) 
Despair ruins some, Presumption many. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1747. 


2 

Darkness our guide, Despair our leader was. 
Sir JoHN DENHAM, tr., Vergil’s Aeneid. (1636) 

Night was our friend, our leader was Despair. 
Joun Dryven, tr., Aeneid, ii, 487. (1697) 


3 
He is desperate that thinks himself so. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1913.(1732) 


4 
There is nothing to despair about. (Nil des- 
perandum. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 7, 1. 27. (23 B.c.) A 
phrase often used as a motto. Bacon, in his 
Impetus Philosophi, has “Non desperandum” 
(It is not a matter for despair). 
Nothing is to be presumed on, or despaired of. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 60. (1640) 
5 


Drencht in deepe dispaire. 
GeorcE Petriz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 31. (1576) 
Grim and comfortless despair. 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, v,1,80.(1593) 
Grim-visag’d comfortless Despair. 
Tuomas Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, 1. 69. (1742) 
Hollow-ey’d Abstinence, and lean Despair. 
Wri1iam Cowper, Hope, |. 58. (1781) 


6 
In despair the naked hand will grasp the point 
of a sword held by a foe. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 1. (c. 1258) Sar, 
point, is sometimes rendered “edge.” 
Like strength is felt from hope, and from despair. 
Pork, tr., Iliad, xv, 852. (1715) 
Despair has often gained battles. (Le désespoir 
a gagné souvent des battailes.) 
ΝΌΙΣΤΑΙΒΕ, Henriade. Chant x. (1723) 
Despair gives Courage to a Coward. 
THomas Furier, Gnomologia. No. 1272.(1732) 
A Man in Distress or Despair, does as much as ten. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 282. The 
French say, “Le désespoir redouble les 
forces” (Despair doubles our strength). 
Despair alone makes wicked men be bold. 
: 5. T. Corermce, Zapolya. Act i, sc. 1. (1817) 


Despair not only aggravates our misery, but 

our weakness. (Le désespoir comble non seule- 

ment notre misére, mais notre faiblesse. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 252. (1746) 


8 
He soonest loseth that despairs to win. 
Unxnown, The Play of Stucley, Ἰ. 711, (1605) 
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DESPOTISM 
See also Tyranny 


9 
To live by one man’s will became the cause 
of all men’s misery. 

Ricuarp Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Ch. 1. (1594) The French call it, 
“Un régime du bon plaisir” (A regime of 
sweet will). 


10 
It is the old practice of despots to use part of 
the people to keep the rest in order. 
JEFFERSON, Letter to John Taylor, 1798. 
11 
Despotism sits nowhere so secure as under the 
effigy and ensigns of freedom. 
W. 5. Lanpor, /maginary Conversations: Gen. 
Lacy and Cura Merino. (1825) 
12 
Every despot must have one disloyal subject 
to keep him sane. 
BERNARD SHAW, Plays, Pleasant and Unpleas- 
ant: Preface. (1898) 
13 
Despotism tempered by assassination, that is 
our Magna Charta. (Le despotisme tempéré 
par l’assassinat, c’est notre magna charta.) 
Unknown. Said by a Russian nobleman to 
Count Miinster, on the assassination of Paul 
I, Emperor of Russia, in 1801. Quoted by 
Suaw, Misalliance, p. 71. (1910) 
France was long a despotism tempered by 
epigrams. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Pt. 
i, bk. ii, ch. 4. (1837) 
A Despotism tempered by Dynamite. 
W. S. Gr_BErt, Utopia, Limited. Act i. (1893) 


DESTINY 
See also Fate, Providence 


14 
Seek not to find for thyself the will of God, 
for thy luck and destiny are already decided. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching [low to Live. Col. xxi, 
1. 15. (c. 700 B.c.) “Luck” and “Destiny” 


are personified by the gods Shai and Renenit. 
15 


He who knoweth each event is preordained 
plans no more. 

ABDULLAH ANSARI, 

Known. (c. 1075) 


The Knower and the 


16 
Destiny. A tyrant’s authority for crime and a 
fool’s excuse for failure. 

AMBROSE BIERCE,7 he Devil’s Dictionary .(1906) 


17 

Men heap together the mistakes of their lives 

and create a monster they call destiny. 
RayMonp CLapper. Syndicated newspaper 


" column, 27 Aug., 1937. Quoted. 


A consistent man believes in destiny, a capri- 
cious man in chance. 
Disrazii, Vivien Grey. Bk. vi, ch. 7. (1826) 


DESTINY 


1 

How easie ’tis, when Destiny proves kind, 

With full spread Sails to run before the Wind. 
Joun Drypen, Astraea Redux, |. 63. (1660) 


2 ἢ 
All things come alike to all. (Omnia in fu- 
turum servantur incerta.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Time and chance happeneth to them all. (Tem- 
pus, casumque in omnibus.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 11. 

What can happen to any can happen to all. 
(Cunctis potest accidere quod cuivis potest.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.133.(c.43 B C.) 


3 

It does no good to rage at destiny: 

Things take their course with no regard for us. 

(τοῖς πράγμασιν yap οὐχὶ θυμοῦσθαι χρεών.) 
Euripipes, Bellerophon. Frag. 287 Nauck. (c. 


430 B.C.) Quoted by Prurarcn, Moralia, 
467A. 
Τίς vain to quarrel with our destiny. 
THOMAS MiIppLeETON, A Trick to Catch the Old 


One. Act iv, sc. 4. (1607) 
4 


No man makes his awn hap. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 
No man can make his own hap. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 267. (1721) 
5 


A man’s destiny is always dark. 
HersertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1171. (1650) 


6 
By Time and Counsell, doe the best we can, 
Th’ event is never in the power of man. 


Rospert Herrick, Event of Things Not in Our 
Power. (1648) 


No man has ever escaped his destiny. (μοίραν 
δ᾽ οὔ τινά φημι πεφυγμένον ἔμμεναι ἀνδρῶν.) 
Homer, 1Π1αα. Bk. vi, 1. 488. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prurarcn, Moralia, 118A. 
None may escape his destined lot, not even 
a god. (τὴν πεπρωμένην μοῖραν ἀδύνατα ἐστὶ 
ἀποφνγεῖν καὶ θεῷ.) 
Heropotus, History. Bk. i, ch. 91. (ς. 445 Β.ς.) 
The Delphian oracle to Croesus. 
Rarely man escapes his destiny. (Che l’uomo il 
suo destin fugge di raro.) 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso. Pt. xviii, 1. 58.(1532) 
Shunless destiny. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 2, 116. (1607) 


8 

Neither plaint nor fear can change destiny, 

and the least foreseeing is always the wisest. 

(La plainte ni la peur ne changent le destin; | 

Et le moins prévoyant est toujours le plus 
sage. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables, Bk. viii, fab. 12. (1678) 
One often meets his destiny on the very road 
which he took to escape it. (On rencontre sa 
destinée | Souvent par des chemins qu’on prend 
pour l’éviter.) 

‘ La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 16. 


The destiny allotted to every man is suited to 
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him, and suits him to itself. (ἡ γὰρ ἑκάστῳ 
νεμομένη μοῖρα συνεμφέρεταί τε καὶ συνεμφέρει.) 
Marcus AvureELius, Meditations. Bk. iii, sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 174) Literally, “is swept along with 
him and sweeps him along with it.” 
God ... lets him [every man} fall 
Just in the niche he was ordain’d to fill. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iv, 1. 789. (1784) 
The current of destiny carries us along. None but 
a madman would swim against the stream, and 
none but a fool would exert himself to swim 
with it. 
WittiaMm CULLEN Bryant, Letter to His 


Mother, June, 1821. Announcing his mar- 
riage. 


ooo 


10 
The common lot of life for everyone. (κοινόν 
ἐστι τῷ βίῳ πάντων. 
MENANDER, The Arbitrants. Frag. 173K. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
Every Man has his Lot. 
THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 1425.(1732) 
No man can change his common lot to rare. 
THomas Harpy, To an Unborn Pauper Child. 
(1898) 
The common lot. The inevitable circumstances 
of life. Lot: “share” (assigned by fate), from the 
lot (or ticket, etc.) one draws. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
11 
We are what we must 
And not what we would be. 
Owen Merepitn (E. R. Butwer-Lytton). 
Lucile. Pt. i, canto iii, sec. 19. (1860) 


12 
All things moveth toward a determined end. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, xiii, 2. (c. 622) Naish, 
tr. The Koran also says, “That which God 
writes on thy forehead thou wilt come to” 


13 

Our manifest destiny to overspread the con- 
tinent allotted by Providence for the free de- 
velopment of our yearly multiplying millions. 

Joun L. O’Suttivan, Editorial, in The United 
States Magazine and Democratic Revicu, 
vol. xvii, p. 5, July-August, 1845. The edi- 
torial denounced opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. The first known published 
use of the phrase “manifest destiny.” See 
article by J. W. Pratt in The American 
Historical Review, xxxii, 795. 

That new revelation of right which has been 
designated as the right of our manifest destiny 
to spread over this whole continent. 

Rosert C. WINTHROP, Speech, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 3 Jan., 1846. Winthrop was argu- 
ing that the United States had a right to 
Oregon. 

Buildings of every description bore the marks of 
inevitable progress, or go-aheadativeness, other- 
wise called “manifest destiny.” 

E. L. Viecé, Following the Drum,p.104.(1858) 

That word, “manifest destiny,” which is pro- 
fanely used, signifies the sense all men have of 
el prodigious energy and opportunity lying idle 
ere. 

R. W. Emerson, Journals, 1865. 
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The incarmation of “Manifest Destiny,” in other 
words, of national recklessness as to right or 
wrong. 

J. R. τόνε, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, p. 
vii. (1866) 

The Universal Yankee Nation, which spreads its 
Aegis wings over our Manifest Destiny. 

Otrve Locan, Before the Footlights and Be- 

hind the Scenes, p. 260. (1870) 
Manifest destiny. 

WittiaM McKutey, Remark, to his secretary, 
George Cortelyou, referring to the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands. (1898) See 
Stopparp, As 1 Knew Them, Ὁ. 251. 

Unmanifest Destiny. 

Ricuarp Hovey. Title of poem, commenting 
upon the conquest of the Philippines, and 
the strange paths into which the phrase 
“manifest destiny” had led the country. 
(1900) 

On August 12 (1898) the very American flag 
which Grover Cleveland had caused to be hauled 
down was raised again [in Hawaii]. “Manifest 
Destiny” had triumphed at last. 

Rospert McE.roy, Grover Cleveland, ii, 73. 
(1923) 

In the autumn of 1844 the question of annexa- 
tion [of Texas] was one of the chief issues of 
the presidential campaign. The Democrats made 
“Manifest Destiny” the cornerstone of their 
political philosophy for the moment. 

W. E. Woopwarp, Meet General Grant, Ὁ. 73 
(1928) 

Manifest Destiny. The doctrine of the inevita- 
bility of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. A phrase used 
by those who believed it was the destiny of the 
United States or of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
govern the entire Western Hemisnhere. 

Dictionary of American English: Manifest. 
(1942) 


1 
What shalbe, shalbe. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 243. (1576) 


2 
It is natal destiny that rules over every deed. 
(πότμος δὲ κρίνει σογγενὴς ἔργων περὶ | πάντων.) 
Prnpar, Nemean Odes. No. v, 1. 40. (c. 485 B.C.) 
Various indeed are the fates which fetter mortals 
in the chain of destiny. (εἴργει δὲ πότμῳ Svyév6" 
ὅτερον ἕτερα.) 
Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. vii, 1. 6. 


8 

The will of Him who has no like brings down 
one man from a royal throne, and preserves 
another in the belly of a fish. 

: Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 88. (c. 1258) 


I am hurried I know not whither, but I am 
hurried on. (Rapior et quo nescio, | sed 
rapior. ) 

Seneca, Thyestes, 1. 261. (c. A.D. 60) 
How can he who is drawn by the noose of 
destiny decline to proceed? 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 91. (c. 1258) 
Destiny leads the willing, but drags the unwilling. 

Tuomas Εν τεσ, Gnomologia. No. 1275.(1732) 
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The lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 1, 
15. (1597) 
A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, ii, 1, 62. (1609) 


6 

If your lot is certainly decreed, what profit to 
guard against it? Or if all is uncertain, what 
is the use of fear? (Certa si decreta sors est, 
quid cavere proderit? Sive sunt incerta cuncta, 
quid timere convenit?) 

Soton, Maxim. (c. 600 B.c.) See AUSONIUS (?), 

Septem Sapientum Sententiae, |. 34. 
To war with Destiny is vain. (ἀνάγκῃ δ᾽ ob 
δυσμαχητέον.) 

ΦΟΡΗΟΓΓΕΒ, Antigone, Ἰ. 1106. (441 B.C.) 
Destiny has four feet, eight hands, and sixteen 
eyes; how then shall the ill-doer with only two 
of each hope to escape ? 

GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 355. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


I can suffer nothing but what is my destiny. 
(τὸ μὴ παθεῖν ἂν ἄλλο πλὴν τὸ μόρσιμον.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 236. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Each of us suffers his own destiny. (Quisque suos 
patimur Manis.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 743. (19 B.C.) 
Whatever befalls thee was preordained for thee 
from eternity. (δ τι ἄν σοι συμβαίνῃ, τοῦτό σοι 
ἐξ αἰῶνος προκατεσκενάζετο.) 

Marcus AvreE ius, Meditations. Bk. x, sec. 5. 

(c. A.D. 174) 
The pestilence lasted for seven years, but not a 
man died before his time. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 114b. (c. 

450) Also Sanhedrin, 29a. 

Even the appointment of the overseers of wells 
{an insignificant office] is ordained from heaven. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 91b. 
Speak to the devil, employ magic, you can turn 
nobody from his destined end. (Parlez au diable, 
employez la magie, | Vous ne détournerez nul étre 

de sa fin.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 7. (1678) 


8 

Mortals have no escape from destined woe. 
(ws πεπρωμένης | οὐκ ἔστι θνητοῖς συμφορᾶς 
ἀπαλλαγή.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΘΙΕΒ, Antigone, |. 1337. (c. 441 5.6.) 
God hath not granted unto man to escape destiny. 
(μοῖραν δ' οὔ τι φυγεῖν ἔπορεν.) 

DemostHenses, On the Crown. Sec. 289. (330 

B.C.) Quoting an epitaph for the men who 
fell at Chaeronea. 


9 
We, poor slaves, . . . must drag 
The Car of Destiny where’er she drives, 
Inexorable and blind! 

Rosert Soutuezy, Roderick, xxi, 345. (1814) 
Ruthless destiny. 

Wittiam Cowpens, tr., /liad, xviii, 678. (1791) 


DESTRUCTION 


1 
Life and death are decreed; riches and honors 
depend on the will of heaven. 
Tzu Hst1, quoting an old proverb. (CONFUCIUS, 
Analects, c. 500 B.c. DOOLITTLE, Chinese 
Vocabulary, ii, 491.) 


Enjoy your own lot. (Utere sorte tua.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. BK. xii, ]. 932. (19 B.C.) 
Gnaw the bone which falls to thy lot, whether 
it be good or bad. 
Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 3. (c. 
1000) 


DESTRUCTION 


For, behold, the day cometh that shall burn 
as an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that 
do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of 
hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor 
branch. (Quae non derelinquet eis radicem, et 
germen. ) 

Old Testament: Malachi, iv, 1. (c. 550 B.C.) 

Hence “Το destroy root and branch.” 


4 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction. (πλατεῖα καὶ εὐρύχωρος 
ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ ἀπάγουσα els τὴν ἀπώλειαν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vii, 13. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Lata porta, et spatiosa via 
est, quae ducit ad perditionem.” 


It is easy, even for the feeble, to shake a city 
down, but it is a sore task to set it up again. 
(ῥάδιον μὲν γὰρ πόλιν σεῖσαι Kai dpavpordpas: | 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ χώρας αὗτις ἔσσαι δισπαλὲς δὴ γίγνεται. ) 
Pinpar, Pvthian Odes. No. ἱν,]. 272. (462 B.C.) 
To build up cities an age is needed, but an 
hour destroys them. A forest is long in growing, 
but in a moment is reduced to ashes. (Urbes 
constituit aetas: hora dissolvit: momento fit cinis: 
diu svlva.) 
SENECA, Naturales Questiones. Bk. iii, sec. 27. 
(c. A.D. 60) 
One minute gives Invention to destroy, 
What, to rebuild, will a whole Age employ. 
ConcrEvE, The Double-Dealer. Act i, sc. 6. 
(1694) 
To complete one thing, a hundred years is not 
sufficient; to destroy it, one day is more than 
enough. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 383. (1937) 


What is destroyed may be looked for but 
never recovered. (Quod periit quaeri pote, 
reprendi non potest.) 

PuBLizius Syrus,Sententiae.No.568.(c.43 B.C.) 


DETAIL 


7? 
Merely corroborative detail, intended to give 
artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative. 

W. 5. Givpert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 
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Quoted by J. J. Connrncton, No Past is 
Dead, p. 115. (1942) 


8 
One should absorb the colour of life, but one 
should never remember its details. Details are 
always vulgar. 
Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
8. (1891) 


DEVIL 


9 
An Englishman Italianate is a devil incarnate. 
(Inglese italianato é un diavolo incarnato.) 
RocerR AScCHAM, The Scholemaster, Ὁ. 78. 
(1570) “That is to say, you remaine men in 
shape and facion, but becum deuils in life 
and condition.” 
A byword unto the Worlde to bee called Deuils 
incarnate. 
Joun Overton, Jacobs Troublesome Journey, 
p. 8. (1586) 
There is an ill-favour’d saying, That... an 
Englishman-Italian is a devil incarnate. 
James HowELt, Letters. Bk. i, sec. 3, letter 2. 
(1622) 
Don’t think I am getting ‘Italianate,’ which ac- 
cording to Ascham is pretty much the same as 
‘a devil incarnate.’ 
J. R. Green, Letter, 7 Feb., 1873. 


10 
The deyvyll and all of soche idolatrouse beg- 
gery. 

Joun Bare, Yet a Course at the Romyshe 

Foxe. (1543) 
There was the Devil and all to do. 

PETER MortTevx, tr., Rabelais, v, 3. (1708) 
There was the devil and all to do; spoons, plates, 
and dishes flew about the room like mad. 

JOnN ARBUTHNOT, John Bull, iii, 5. (1712) 


Ev ery man before he dieth shall see the devil. 
Tuomas Becon, Catechism, Ὁ. 624. (c. 1560) 
Quoted as a saying of the “common people.” 


Ι΄ 
He was always pulling the devil by the tail. 
JerREMY BentTHAM, Works (1838), x, 25. (c. 
1830) Always in difficulties or financial 
straits. The French is, “Tirer le diable par 


le queue.” 
13 


Time enough to bid the Devil good morning 
when you meet him. 
Hon. E. BLakg, Article, in London Daily News, 
5 Aug., 1892, p. 3. 


1 

The Devil entangles youth with beauty, the 
miser with gold, the ambitious with power, the 
learned with false doctrine. 

pepe ΒΟΒΝ GRCDOOR of Proverbs,p.501.(1855) 


Grant that he may have power and strength 
to have victory, and to triumph, against the 
devil, the world, and the flesh. 
ae re dia Prayer: Baptism of Infants. 
1 
Renounce the devil and all his works. 
Book of Common Prayer: Baptism of Infants. 
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1 
It is amended, euen as the deue] mendyd his 
damys leg (as it is in the prouerbe): whan 
he shuld haue set it right, he bracke it quyte 
in pecys! 
HENRY BRINELOW, Complaynt of Roderyck 
Mors, Ὁ. 34. (ς. 1542) 


We soppe of the broth in which the deuell was 
soden. 
Henry Βκινκιον, The Lamentacyon of a 
Christen, p. 89. (1545) 

Wee must not so much as tast of the devils 
broth, lest at last hee bring us to eat of his beef. 
THOMAS HALL, Funebria Florae, Ὁ. 12. (1660) 
As good eat the devil as the broth he is boiled in. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (1670) 
One had as good eat the devil, as the broth he’s 

boiled in. 
THomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act i. (1696) Swit, 
Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 
The devil and ninepence go with her, that’s 
money and company, according to the laud- 
able adage of the sage nobility! 

Tuomas Brown, Works (1760) ,iii,245.(c.1700) 
The devil go with him and sixpence; and there’s 
money and company too. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
4 


To put out the devil’s eye. 

Rosert MANNING OF Brunne, Handlyng 
Synne, 1. 12165. (1303) Telling a long story 
of the origin of the proverb. 

Come, let’s be friends and put out the devil’s eye. 

SAMUEL Parmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 81. (1710) 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; ... 
The Deil had business on his hand. 
Rosert Burns, Tam O’ Shanter. (1790) 
As busy as the devil in a gale of wind. 
WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 8. (1821) 
The devil in a gale of wind is as busy as a bee. 
T. L. Peacock, A Mood of Mind. (1825) 
The parlour chimney-stack had fallen. . . . Miss 
Rosedew was reading . . . the 107th Psalm, . 
as the devil is ever so busy in a gale of wind. 
᾿ ΒΙΑΟΚΜΟΒΕ, Cradock Nowell. Ch. 31. (1866) 


The red devils. 
W. A. CarutHers, The Kentuckians in New 
York, i, 24. (1834) American Indians. 
I always get rid of the red devils. 
C. F. Horrman, A Winter in the West, ii, 31. 
(1835) 
Indian insurrection! Red Devils Rising! 
MAtTTHEWs ΑΝῸ Bunner, In Partnership, ἢ 
27. (1885) 


One ee is like another. (Un diablo parece 
a otro 
Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 31. (1605) 
Fourier, Gnomologia. No. 4747. (1732) An- 
other form is, “ y. muchos oar que 
parecen unos a otros.” 
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8 
Behind the cross there’s the devil. (Detras de 
la cruz esta el diablo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quaxote. Pt. i, ch. 6; ii, 33, 
47. The context is, “Your honour ought not 
to eat any of the things that stand here be- 
fore you, for they were sent in by some of 
the convents; and it is a common saying, 
‘The devil lurks behind the cross.’” (Mot- 
teux’s translation.) The French say, “Der- 
riére la croix souvent se tient le diable” (The 
devil often keeps himself behind the cross). 
Also in German, Italian, Dutch, and other 
European languages. 


9 
The devil is in Cantillana. (ΕἸ diablo esta en 
Cantaillana.) 

CreRvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 49. (1615) 
Cantillana is a small town on the Guadal- 
quivir, near Seville. The proverb is undoubt- 
edly a historical one, but who the devil was, 
is a disputed point. 


10 
A-dieu, the devel spede him that it recche! 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk iv, 1. 
630. (c. 1380) 


11 
Go streight to the devel, whan I dye. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 192. (c. 1388) 
Thus goth al to the devel by thy tale. 

Cuaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 262. 
You go to the devil. (Vadas ad diabolum.) 

Joun MALVERNE, Continuation of Higden’s 

Polychronicon, ix, 33. (c. 1394) 
Lete theym go to a hundred thousand devils! 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., The Foure Sons of Ay- 

mon, ili, 102. (c. 1489) 
He sent three of them to the devil. 

Sir THomas HeErpert, Travels, p. 102. (1634) 
Let him go abroad to a distant country; let him 
go to some place where he is not known. Don’t 
let him go to the devi] where he is known. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1773. 

2 


1 
They . . . murmure prively for verray de- 
spyte; whiche wordes men clepen the develes 
Paternoster. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale. Sec. 30. (c. 1389) 
I murmure, I make a noyse, I bydde the dyuels 
Pater noster. 
PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse,p.642.(1530) 
Pattryng the diuels Pater noster to his selfe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. (1546) Latimer, 
Sermons, Ὁ. 350. (1552) Jonson, The Sad 
Shepherd, iii, 2. (1641) etc., etc. 
He is pattring the Devils Pater Noster. When 
one is grumbling to himself and it may be curs- 
ing those that have angered or displeased him. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 264. (1678) 
To say the devil’s pater-noster, to mutter or 
grumble. 
J. a Pr abet Dictionary of Archaic Words. 
Whin a bad egg is shut av the army he says the 
devil's mass... an’ manes swearin’ at ivry- 


The Persones 
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thing from the commandher-in-chief down to the 
room-corp’ril. 
Rupyarp Krerie, Soldiers Three, Ὁ. 95. (1888) 


1 
“Therfor bihoveth him a ful long spoon 
That shal ete with a feend,” thus herde I seye. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Squieres 
Tale, 1. 594. (c. 1388) 
an a haue a long spoone, shall eate with the 
uell. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, iv, 3, 62. 


(1593) Trency, Proverbs. Ch. 6. (1853) etc. 


He should have a long shafted spoon that sups 
kail with the devil. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (c. 
1595) Scott, Heart of Midlothian..Ch. 45. 
(1818) 

They that suppe keile with the Deuill, haue neede 
of long spoons. 

JaMEs I or ENGLAND, Daemonologie, i, v, 16. 
(1597) 

This is a devil, and no monster; I will leave 
him; I have no long spoon. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 102. (1611) 
Here’s a Latin spoone, and a long one, to feed 
with the Devill. 

Joun WEsstTER, The Devil’s Law-Case. Act iv, 

sc. 2. (1623) 
Who suppes with the Deville sholde have a long 
spoone | 

R. H. BarnaM, Lay of St. Nicholas. (1838) 
He had voluntarily supped with the devil, and 
his spoon had been too short. 

Mrs. Lynn LintToN,Paston Carew.Ch.37.(1886) 
Behind the scenes there were men who, with 
defeat in their souls, were reaching for a long 
spoon with which they were prepared, if neces- 
sary, to sup with the devil. 

Francis BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 69. 

(1941) 


2 
Pull Tom, pull Nick, pull baker, and pull devil. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE ELDER, The Roliad. 
Canto ii. (1759) A proverbial phrase which 
is supposed to have originated in the old 
puppet-shows, where a baker, who was never 
popular because he was supposed to keep 
up the price of bread, was consigned to the 
flames by the devil. 
A kind of pull-baker, pull-devil contention. 
WaLterR Scott, Letter to Lord Montagu, 4 
March, 1819. 
Engaged with a game of “pull devil, pull baker,” 
with the hounds for the fox. 
R. S. Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, p. 
1, (1853) 


3 
Make we mery as longe as we can, 
And drynke a pace: the deuill pay the malt 
man! 
Ropert Copiann, The Hye Way to the Spytell 
Hous, |. 682. (c. 1532) 
To drinke them all out, to set cock on the hoop, 
let the devil pay the maltman. 
Tuomas Brecon, The Floure of Godly Prayers, 
Ὁ. 282. (1559) 
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A dogge hath but a day. Let the deuill paie the 
malt manne. 
Wr11amM BuLiem, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, Ὁ. 123. (1573) 


4 
The devil is not always at one door. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Diable. (1611) 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 32. (1640) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4482. (1732) The 
French say, “Le diable n’est toujours ἃ la 
porte d’un pauvre homme” (The devil is not 
always at a poor man’s door). 

The devil turns his back at a gate shut up. 

James Howe, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., Ὁ. 4. 
(1659) 

The devil turns his back if he finds the door shut 
upon him. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 67. (1666) 
Away goes the devil when he finds the door shut 
against him. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.323.(1855) 
Better keep the devil at the door, than turn him 
out of the house. 

JamMeEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 61. (1721) 
“Better to resist the temptations of the Evil 
One, than to master them when they are 
comply’d with.” FULLER, Gromologia. No. 
907. (1732) A variant is, “Open not the door 
when the devil knocks,” and another has it, 
‘The devil may get in by the keyhole, but the 
door won’t let him out.” Another Scottish 
form is, “Better keek the deil oot than hae 
to turn him oot.” 


5 
The meal of the devil turns all to bran. 

JouHN rive The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 222. 

(1611 
Halfe of the devils meale turns unto branne. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Diable. (1611) 
The Devils meal is half branne. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 326. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1670) Ray 
gives the French, “La farine du diable n’est 
que bran,” or “s’en va moitié en bran.” 

The Devil’s Flour is half bran. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4487.(1732) 
The devil’s meal is half bran; or all bran, as the 
Italians more boldly and more truly proclaim it 
{La farina del diavolo se ne va in semola]; un- 
righteous gains are sure to disappoint the getter. 

R. C. Trency, Proverbs, vi, 151. (1853) An- 
other form of the Italian proverb is, “La 
farina del diavolo va tutta in crusca” (The 
devil’s flour goes all to chaff). 


6 
Where had the devil the friar, but where he 
was? 

Ropert Davenport, A New Tricke to Cheat 

the Divell. Act iv, sc. 2. (1639) 

Why, where ‘twas to be had; where the devil 
got the friar. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
You were worse than the devil els; for they 
say hee helps his Servants. 

Joun Day, Ile of Guls. Act iii, se. 2. (1606) 
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The devil has a care of his footmen. 

Tuomas ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ, A Trick to Catch the Old 

One. Act i, sc. 4. (1607) 
The Devil is good to some body. 

JaMeEs HowELt, English Proverbe. p. 16. (1659) 
Ray (p. 70) has, “The Devil is good to 
some.” Howell also has (p. 3) “Ill doth the 
devil preserve his servant.” 

The devil’s ever kind to his own. 

ALEXANDER BroME, The New Montebank. 
(1660) Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. 
(1738) 

The Dee’ls ay good to his own. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 310. (1721) 
“Spoken when they whom we affect not, 
thrive and prosper in the world; as if they 
had their prosperity from the Devil.” 

Weazel was the only midshipman saved besides 
myself: the devil always takes care of his own. 

CuHaMIER, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 14. (1837) 

The devil looks after his own. 

R. A. J. Wacuinc, The Spider and the Fly, p 

208. (1940) 


It is become a proverb, as great as the devil 
and Dr. Foster. 

DanrEL DEFOE, History of the Devil. Pt. ii, 
ch. 6. (1726) “As great as,” as close to- 
gether, as intimate with each other. 

What the devil and Doctor Faustus! shan’t I do 
what I will with my own daughter? 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xviii, ch. 8. (1749) 
He wants you particklar; and no one else’ll do, 
as the Devil’s private secretary said ven he 
fetched avay Doctor Faustus. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. xv. (1836) 
You’d beat the divil an’ Docthor Fosther. 
᾿ WILLIAM CARLETON, Fardorougha,p.233.(1848) 


Tis no sin to cheat the devil. 

Dantet Derorg, History of the Devil. Pt. ii, ch. 
10. (1726) Quoting “the old Latin proverb, 
Fallere fallentem non est fraus.” See under 
CHEATING. 


3 
Better sit still, than rise to meet the devil. 
MiIcHAEL Drayton, The Owl. (1604) 


4 
Go to the devil and bishop you. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 36. (c. 1595) 
Gae to the deil, and he'll bishop you. Meaning 
that the person addressed is able to occupy a 
high position in the service of the Evil One. 

Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 101. (1862) 
Go to the devil and shake yourself. 

THomas Wrson, Companion to Ball-room, 

86. (c. 1816) 
He bade me to go to the Divil and shake myself. 

, GEORGE Borrow, Wild Wales. Ch. 25. (1862) 


The Devil and the Dean begins wi’ ae letter; 
When the Devil has the Dean, the Kirk will be 
the better. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 100. (c. 1595) 


What a silly fellow must he be who would do 
the devil’s work for nothing! 


Hewry Επεῖρινο, Joseph Andrews. Bk. ii, ch. 
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16. (1742) Forsy, Vocabulary East Anglia, 
p. 433, says this is “said of a common 
swearer.” The French say, “C’est le valet 
du diable, il fait plus qu’on ne lui ordonne”’ 
(He is like the devil’s valet, he does more 
than he is told). 


7 
The Devil sweetens Poison with Honey. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


8 
If the Devil catch a Man idle, he’ll set him at 
work. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2705.(1732) 
See under IDLENESS. 


9 
The Devil doth not lie dead in a Ditch. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4475.(1732) 
You would be little for God, if the Devil were 
dead. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6016. 


10 
The Devil hath owed me a Cake of a long 
Time, and now hath paid me a Loaf. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4477.(1732) 
The devil has long, continued he, owed me a 
shame. 

SAMUEL RicHarpDson, Sir Charles Grandison, 

i, 320. (1753) 
I hope the devil does not owe me such a shame. 

WALTER Scott. (1823) LockHart, Life, v, 259. 


11 
The devil is an egoist. (Der Teufel ist ein 
Egoist. ) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 4. 1. 124. (1806) 


12 
Buying and selling the devil has long been a 
proverbial expression. 

FRANCIS GrROSE, ed., Antiquarian Repository, ii, 

395. (1775) 
Booksellers are like horse-dealers in one respect, 
and if they buy the devil, they must also sell 
the devil. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Pt. ii, No. 167. (1820) 
There is a saying among horse-dealers.. . 
namely, ‘If we buy the devil, we must sell the 
devil.’ 

J. C. Appertey, Nimrod’s Northern Tour, Ὁ. 

152. (1838) 


13 
Hee meant to imitate him which light his can- 
dell before the ymage of the Divell. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 106. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
HOLD A CANDLE TO THE DEVIL, see under CANDLE. 


14 
Young men, for lack of years and experience, 
cannot be wise: and thereof commeth the 
Proverbe, That the Divell is full of knowledge, 
because hee i is olde. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 169. (1574) 'Pettie, tr. 
The Devil knows a lot because he is old. (El 
Diablo saba mucho porque es viejo.) 
ROBERT Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 20. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 
The devil knows many things, because he is old. 
Cuarizs Kinostey, At Last. Ch. 7. (1871) 
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1 
That olde slaunder of early holiness: A young 
Saint, an olde Devill: sometimes young Devils 
have proved olde Saints; never the contrary. 
BrweHop JoserH Hatt, Meditations and Vows. 
Pt. i, sec. 6. (c. 1608) See under ΘΑΙΝΤ. 


2 
Beit wer be at tome for ay, 
Than her to serve the devil to pay. 

J. O. HALLIweLL, ed., Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 
257. (c. 1400) “The devil to pay,” a pro- 
verbial phrase referring to the alleged bar- 
gains made by witches, etc., with Satan, and 
the inevitable payment to be made at a cer- 


tain time. 
I must be with my wife on Tuesday, or there 
will be the devil and all to pay. 3 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
In his Journal to Stella, 28 Sept., 1711, Swift 
wrote, “The Earl of Strafford is to go soon 
to Holland, and let them know what we 
have been doing; and then there will be the 
devil and all to pay.” 

If they hurt but one hair of Cleveland’s head, 
there will be the devil to pay and no pitch hot. 

WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 36. (1821) The 
proverb in this form is supposed to refer to 
the difficulty of “paying” or caulking the 
seam near a ship’s keel, called the “devil.” 

Her pet dog Snap is in the sand, “with the devil 
to pay and no pitch hot,” if we take long to get 
him out again. 

R. Ὁ. Bracxkmore, The Maid of Sker. Ch. 48. 
(1872) 


The Devil never assails a man except he find 
him either void of knowledge, or of the fear of 
God. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1167. (1650) 


4 

The deuel go with the[e] downe the lane. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

Downe the lane to the divell. 

; GEORGE CHAPMAN, Two Wise Men,vii,3.(1619) 


They that deal wi’ the deil get a dear penny- 
worth. 
ALEXANDER Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 
302. (1862) 


The feende men seyn may hoppen in a pouche 
Whan that no crous there-inne may a-pere. 
THomas Hoccleve, De Regimine Principum, 
25. (1411) Cross: i. e, coin. Coins bore a cross 
on the reverse, which the devil avoided. 
The deull may daunce in my purse for ony peny. 
Unxnown, Mankind, |. 474. (c. 1470) 
The deuyll myghte daunce therein for any 
crowche [eroasi. 
Joun SKELTON, Bowge of Court, 365. (ς. 1525) 
The deuille may daunce in crosslesse purse. 
Tomas Depant, tr., Horace, i, 3. (1567) 
My Barrel of golde ... ranne so on the lees. 
that the Diuell daunced in the bottome, where 
he found neuer a crosse. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 238. (1580) 
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Some wanting money shall both ban and curse 
That the devill hath roome to dance in their 
purse. 
J. O. HALLIWELt, ed., New and Merrie Prog- 
nostications, 24. (1623) 
The devil sleeps in my pocket: I have no cross 
To drive him from it. 
Puitie MAsSINGER, The Baskful Lover. Act 
iii, sc, 1. (1636) That is, no money 
Leaving Room in all our Pockets for the Devil to 
Dance a Saraband, for we have not one Cross 
to keep him out. 
W. R. CHetrwoop, Adventures of Captain 
Boyle, p. 209. (1726) 
No devil so frightful as that which dances in the 


| pocket where there is no cross to keep him out. 


WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 3. (1826) 


7 
The itch take the hindmost. (Occupet ex- 
tremum scabies. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 417. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iv, 3. The 
phrase is an allusion to the game of tag, in 
which the children cried, “Habeat scabiem 
quisquis ad me venerit novissimus” (The itch 
take whoever comes to me last). Horace 
is saying that people play at poetry, instead 
of really working at it. 

Euery one for him selfe, and the diuel for al. 

JouHN F iorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) See 
under SELFISHNESS. 

What if ... they run all away, and cry the 
Devil take the hindmost ? 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act v, sc 
1. (1608) 

The devil take the hindmost. 

JouHN FLetcHer, Bonduca. Act iv, se. 2. (c. 
1618) Smr SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures 
of Five Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) DrybeEn, 
An Evening’s Love, iv, 3. (1671) DEFoE, 
Everybody’s Business. (1725) etc., etc. 

Bid the Devil take the slowest. 

Prior, On the Taking of Namur. (c. 1709) 
From that moment, not a soldier stayed at his 
post—it was the devil take the hindmost. 

Horatio NELSON. (c. 1795) See SouTHEy, Life 
of Nelson. Ch. 3. 

"Tis myself, quoth he, I must mind most; 
So the Devil may take the hindmost. 

SoutHEY, The March to Moscow. St. 10.(1813) 
Everybody for himself and Devil take the hind- 
most. 

Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 26. 

(1874) 
He starts in life with a plan of absolute and 
calculated selfishness... . His motto is Ex- 
tremum occupet scabtes—the devil take the hind- 
most, 

G. W. E. Russert, Social Silhouettes. Ch. 45. 
(1906) The Germans say, “Der Letzte muss 
herhalten”’ (The last one must look out for 
himself). Rabelais has, “Dieu garde le de- 
mourant” (God guard him that is left). 

Devil take the hindmost means the biggest devil 
of all on top. 

MARGARET CARPENTER, Experiment Perilous, p. 
89, (1943) 
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1 
Some fora tryfull pley the deuyll in the orlege. 
WiLtt1AM HorMan, Valgaria, fo. 231. (1519) 
To play pranks with the works of a clock; 
to upset the orderly way of things. 
What will he ?—Play the devill in the horologe. 
NicoLcas UDALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1550) 
To play the Devil i’ th’ bulmong. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 239. (1678) 
*‘Bulmong” is a mingling of peas, tares and 
oats, sown together for feeding cattle. 


When the devil is blind, i. e. never 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
See under NEVER. 
When the devil is a hog, you shall eat bacon. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 217. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5578. (1732) 


3 
By the skirts of the Vicar the Devil climbes up 
to the Steeple. 

James HoweELt, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 20. 
(1659) 

The Devil gets up to the Belfry by the Vicar’s 
Skirts. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4476.(1732) 
It is by the Vicar’s skirts that the Devil climbs 
into the Belfry. 

LONGFELLOW, The Spanish Student. Act i, sc. 
2. (1840) ALEXINA OcrLviE, Profitable Prov- 
erbs. (1923) 

The devil is in the belfry. (Le diable est au 
clocher.) 

ARTHUR Row«saupd, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 
3. (1873) 


Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
(ἀντίστητε δὲ τῷ διαβόλῳ, καὶ φεύξεται ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν.) 
New Testament: James, iv, 7. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Resistite autem diabolo, et 
fugiet a vobis.” 


According to the prophet, all the devil’s 
strength is in his loins. (Secundum prophetam 
omnis diaboli virtus in lumbo est.) 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus), Letters. No. vii, 
sec. 3. (A.D. 374) 


6 
The Devil is an Ass, I do acknowledge it. 
Ben Jonson, The Devil Is an Ass. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1616) 
The devil’s an ass, sir. 
THomas Orway, The Souldier’s Fortune. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1681) 
She found a trick she thought would pass, 
And prove the devil but an ass. 

Unxnown, Agreeable Com panion,p.304.(1745) 
Their best plan . . . is to tell Apollyon that the 
Devil is an ass. 

; Anvrew Lano, Essays in Little, Ὁ. 186. (1891) 


Beware you do not conjure up a spirit 
You cannot lay. 
Bex Jonson, The New Inne. Act iti,sc.2.(1631) 
Raise no more spirits than you can conjure down. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 247. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 135. (1670) 
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The boy ... would not be un-deviled by all 
their exorcisms; so the priests raised up a spirit 
which they could not allay. 

Tuomas FULLER, Church History, x, 4. (1655) 
I'll make such a Noise in your House I'll raise 
the Devil in’t. 

VANBRUGH, The Confederacy. Act v, sc.2.(1705) 
Raise no more Dee’ls than you are able to lay. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 282. (1721) 
“Do not stir up a strife that you will not 
afterward be able to appease.” 

*Tis an old saying and a true, ’Tis an easier matter 
to raise the devil, that ’tis to lay him. 

NATHAN BAILEY, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, p. 
202. (1725) 

Alas! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

Garrick, School for Scandal: Prologue. (1777) 

Father, do not raise 
The devil you cannot lay between us. 
Lorp Byron, Werner, v, 1, 427. (1822) 
The Devil, they say, 
Tis easier at all times to raise than to lay. 
R. H. BarHam, St. Dunstan. (1840) 
He was going to raise the devil. 

Cuartes Lever, Charles O'Malley. Ch. 63. 
(1841) “Raising Cain” is a variation. See 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 20. (1852) 

All those fierce spirits, whom you hallooed on 
... now worry you. ... Did you think when, 
to serve your turn, you raised the Devil up, that 
it was as easy to lay him as to raise him? 

T. B. Macautay, Speech on Maynooth. (1845) 
Exorcists of all kinds . . . have ever found the 
fiend more easy to invoke than to lay. 

RotFr Bortprewoop (T. A. Browne), The 
Miner’s Right, p. 21. (1890) 

Raise no more devils than you are able to lay 

ALEXINA OcILvIE, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 


8 
Let one dee’l ding [beat] another. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 234. (1721) 

“Spoken when two bad persons quarrel.” 

One Devil often drubs another. 

THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3748.(1732) 
Let ae deil ding anither. 

Dean Ramsay, Reminiscences, v, 195. (1857) 


Never go to the Dee’l, and a dish-clout in 
your hand. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 264, (1721) 
“If you will be a knave, be not in a trifle, 
but in something of valuc.” 

The Dee’l bides his day. 
1ΑΜῈΒ KEL ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 303. 
The Dee'ls cow calves twice a year. 

James KeEtty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 310. 
“Spoken when they whom we affect not, 
thrive and prosper in the world; as if they 
had their prosperity from the Devil.” 

The Dee’l never sent a wind out of hell, but he 
would sail with it. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 333. 
“Spoken of trimmers and time-servers.” 


10 
You are good to fetch the Dee’l a priest. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 379. (1721) 
“Spoken to them who tarry long when they 
are sent on an errand.” 
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You are a fine Fellow, to fetch the Devil a Priest. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5841.(1732) 


1 
Who is the most diligentist bishop and prelate 
in all England? I wil tel you. It is the devil. 
He is the most diligent preacher of all other; 
he is never out of his diocess. 
HucuH Latimer, Sermon on the Ploughers, 70. 
(1548) 
The Devil is a busie Bishop in his awn diocie. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 96. (c. 
1595) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4479.(1732) 


‘The devil, as some people say, 
A-nutting goes Holy Rood Day. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea. Vol. ii, pt. i, p. 242. 
Quoting from Poor Robin’s Almanack, 14 
Sept., 1693. An allusion to the dangers of 
the custom of young people going nutting 
together on Holy-Rood Day, Sept. 14. 


When the devil preaches, the world’s near an 
end. 
Sir Rocer L’ESTRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 21. (1667) 
When the Devil prays, he has a Booty in his Eye. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §576.(1732) 
variant, “When the devil quotes Latin, the 
priests go to prayers.” 


Reports are various as to the state of the en- 
emy’s camp, but all agree that there is the 
devil among the tailors. 
Lorp LoNDONDERRY, Letter, 27 May, 1834. 
There is a row going on. 


For John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath 
a devil. (δαιμόνιον ἔχει.) 

New Testament: Luke, vii, 33. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Daemonium habet.” Taken 
as a wedding text by Parson William Smith, 
when he married his daughter Abigail to 
John Adams, 25 Oct., 1764. See MUInNNI- 
GERODE, Some American Ladies, p. 56. 


6 
Hit ys oft seyde by hem that yet lyues, 
He must nedys go that the deuell dryues. 
Joun Lypcate, The Assembly of Gods, \. 20. 
(c. 1420) 
Nedes must he rin that the deuyll dryuith. 
Joun Sxeiton, A Garlande of Laurell, 1. 1434. 
(1523) 
There is a proucrbe which trewe now preueth, 
He must nedes go, that the dyuell dryucth. 
Joun Heywoop, lohan, Tyb and Syr Jhan 
(Farmer), p. 77. (1533) 
He must needes go, whom the diuel dooth driue. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Needs must he go that the devils drive. 
Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act iii, 
sc. 12. (1592) 
He must needs go that the devil drives. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 
32. (1602) Frequently quoted, recently by 
J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, Ὁ. 280. 
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Needs must they goe whom the diuell driueth. 

SAMUEL Purcuas, Pilgrimage, i, xv, 71. (1613) 
Needs must go when the devil drives. 

Joun Lacy, The Old Troop. Act ii. (1672) 
SouTHEY, The Doctor. Ch, 83. (1812) Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel: Introduction. (1822) 
Mason, Bucharest Ballerina Murder, p. 114. 
(1940) etc., etc. 

Needs must whom the devil drives. 

Peter ΜΟΊΤΕΥΧ, tr., Rabelias. Bk. iv, ch. 57. 
(1693) Motteux’ rendering of “Son mande- 
mant est nommé faire le fault.” 

He that the Devil drives, feels no Lead at his 
Heels. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2331.(1732) 
Needs must when a certain old gentleman drives. 

ΒΕ. H. Barnam, St. Odile. (1840) Surtees, Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Ch. 25. (1853) 

Needs must when the devil drives. 

T. C. Hatrpurton (Sam Sick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 13. (1843) The most widely used mod- 
ern form. See BurkKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act 
i, sc. 3. (1865) WaLtace, Clue cf the Twisted 

: Candle, p. 183. (1916) etc., etc. 
Where none will, the Diuell himselfe must 
beare the crosse. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5652. (1732) 

There’s a Rank Regiment where the Devil carries 
the Colours. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1608) 

Ill’s the procession, (and foreruns much losse), 
Wherein men say, the Deuill beares the Crosse. 
MICHAEL Drayton, Agincourt, 1. 82. (1627) 
Tis an ill company where the devil beares the 

banner. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 70. (1639) 
There is an old saying, There can be no holv 
procession where the divel carryes the crosse. 

UnKnNowNn, Harleian Miscellany, iii, 222. (1641) 
It’s an ill battel where the Divel carries the 
colours. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 

It is an ill procession where the devil holds the 
candle. 

Joon Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No 2902. (1732) 
It’s an ill procession where the Devil carries the 
cross. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 192. (1678) 
It is an ill Army, where the Devil carries the 
Colours. 

THoMas FuLLER,Gnomologia. No. 2896. (1732) 
When devils go in procession, the devil holds the 
cross. (Quando i furbi vanno in processione, il 
diavolo porta la croce.) 

R. C. Trency, On the Lessons tn Proverbs. Ch. 
3. (1853) “When evil men have all their 
own way, ... the foremost in badness is 
foremost also in such honour as is going.” 


8 
Qwyst, pesse! The deull ys dede! 
Man -y, ed., Specimens of Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama: Mankind, i, 337. (c. 1470) 
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The deuyll, they say, is dede, The deuyll is dede. 

Joun SKELTON, Colyn Cloute, 1. 36. (c. 1520) 
The diuell is dead, wife (quoth he) for ye see, 

I looke lyke a lambe in all your woordis to mee. 

Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
In the mouths of the French and Italians, ... 
The Devil is dead [signifies] that a difficulty is al- 
most conquered, a journey almost finished, or as 
we say, The neck of a business broken. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1670) 
When the devil is dead, he never wants a chief 
mourner. 

R. C. ΤΈΕΝΟΗ, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 3. 
(1852) Adding, “There is no evil so great 
but that the interests or passions of some 
will be so bound up with its continuance 
that they will lament its extinction.” 


Out of whom he had cast seven devils. (παρ᾽ 
ἧς ἐκβεβλήκει ἑπτὰ δαιμόνια.) 

New Testament: Mark, xvi, 9. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “De qua eiecerat septem dae- 
monia.” 

I charge thee, Satan, housed within this man, 
To yield possession to my holy prayers. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 4, 57. 
(1593) 

Casting out devils is mere juggling; they never 
cast out any but what they first cast in. 
‘ Joun Seven, Table-Talk: Devils. (c. 1650) 


Get thee hence, Satan. (ὕπαγε, Σατανᾶ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, iv, 10. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Vade, Satana.” 

Get thee behind me, Satan. (ὕπαγε ὀπίσω μου, 
Σατανᾶ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xvi, 23. Christ said 
this to Peter. The Vadgate is, “Vade post me 
Satana.” 

Get thee behind me, ye Satanas. 

J.K.Pautpine,The Bucktails.Act ii, se. 1.(1815) 


The devil loves all colliers. 
Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. L1. (1583) 
Because they are black. 


4 
The devil is the father of lies. (Le diable est 
le pére du mensonge. ) 
Mevrirr, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 1550) 
The Devil can equivocate as well as a shopkeeper. 
Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act i. (1614) 
The Devil himself, which is the author of con- 
fusion and lies. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iti, sec. iv, mem. 1, subs. 3. (1621) 


δ 
The devil never sleeps. (Le diable ne dort 
jamais.) 

Gasrrex Meunier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) Another French proverb is, “Le diable 
était beau quand ἢ était jeune” (The devil 
was handsome when he was young). 


6 
What’s got over the devil’s back (that’s by 
knavery), must be spent under his belly 
(that’s by lechery). 
Tuomas Mivoreron, Michaelmas Terme. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1607) 
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What is gotten over the Devil’s back, is spent 
under his belly. Male parta male dilabunter. 
What is got by oppression or extortion is many 
times spent in riot and luxury. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1670) The 
Scots say, “What’s fairly gathered is roundly 
spent.” 

Isocrates was in the right to insinuate, in his 
elegant Greek expression, that what is got over 
the Devil’s back is spent under his belly. 

SMOLLETT, tr., Gd Blas. Bk. viii, ch. 9. (1749) 

What the devil throws over his back has got to 
come down under his belly. 

Marjorige Raw.iincs, Benny and the Bird- 
Dogs. (1940) 


The devil’s at home. 

Tuomas MippLeton, The World Tost at Ten- 
nis. (1620) “Why, will he have it in’s house, 
when the proverb says, The devil’s at home ?” 

The devil’s at home, is a phrase; and our mod- 
ern ladies live as if they thought so. 

SAMUEL RicHarpDsON, Sir Charles Grandison, 
i, 231. (1753) 

A foolish proverb says, “the devil’s at home’; 
But he is here and tempts in every room. 
: CrRABBE, The Borough. Letter xix, 1. 56. (1810) 


Whoever hath Satan as his fellow, hath an 
evil companion. 
MOHAMMED, The Koran, iv, 38. (c. 622) 


9 
Betwixt the devil and the deep sea. 
Rospert Monro, Expedition, ii, 55. (1637) See 
under DILEMMA. 


10 
There will be the Devil upon Dun. This is a 
worse business than that t’other day. 
PETER ΜΟΊΤΤΕΥΧ, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 33. 
(1708) 
She’d run, As would the Devil upon Dun. 
rete Kinc, The Art of Love, iii, 82. (c. 
1708 


11 
He must rise betimes who would cosen the 
devil. 
Sir THomas Oversury, Forren Newes: Newes 
from My Lodging. (1613) 
He must rise betimes that will cozen the devil. 
JaMES Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1659) 


12 
The devill is the perfectest courtier. 
Sm THomas Oversury, Newes of My Morn- 
ing Worke. (1613) Furrzer, Gnromologia. No. 
4483. (1732) 


13 
ἐξ ἐπ beat the devil round the gooseberry- 
ush. 
W. Ὁ. Parisu, Dictionary of the Sussex Dia- 
lect. To be wordy, roundabout. 
What the Virginians call “whipping the devil 
round a stump.” 
Unxnown, Belknap Papers, i, 427. (1786) To 
avoid a difficulty by roundabout means. 
I “whipped. the devil round the stump” by hiring 
a white distiller, and calling him “overseer.” 
J. R. Grmoang (Eowunn Kmxe), My South- 
ern Friends, p. 128. (1863) 
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This gentleman . . . can show him how “to whip 
the devil round the stump.” 
Congressional Globe, 16 Feb., 1871, p. 1311/2. 


To play the devil for God’s sake. 
Tuomas Park, ed., Harleian Miscellany, iv, 
155. (c. 1640) “Hath ever been a common 
proverb, but was never entered for an 
article in a sober belief.” 
Which is no more, in short, than playing the 
devil in God’s name. 
Str Rocer L’ESTRANGE, Dissenters Sayings, Ὁ. 
50. (1681) 
That would be a serving, as they say, the devil 
for God’s sake 
WALTER Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 24. (1820) See 
also under GOD AND THE DEVIL. 


- 


2 

Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour. 
(ὁ ἀντίδικος ὑμῶν διάβολος ὡς λέων ὠρυόμενος 
περιπατεῖ ξητῶν καταπιεῖν.) 


New Testament: I Peter, ν, 8. (c. Α. Ὁ. 63) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Adversarius vester diabolus 
tamquam leo rugiens circuit, quaerens quem 
devoret.” Hence the name of Adversary as 
applied to the devil. 

Our adversary the devil goeth about as a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour. (Adversarius 
noster diabolus tamquam leo rugiens aliquid de- 
vorare quaerens circuit.) 

St. JEROME (Hieronymus), Epistles. Epis. xxii, 
sec. 4. (A.D. 384) 

The Adversary of God and Man, Satan. 

MILTon, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 629. (1667) 


3 
Once a devil, always a devil. 
A. C. PLOwWDEN, Grain or Chaff, ch. 23. (1903) 


4 
When the devil’s dead, there’s a wife for Hum- 
phrey. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1678) 
When the Devil’s dead, there’s a Widow for 
Humphrey. 

Tuomas FuL_er,Gnomologia. No. 5580. (1732) 


5 
He that hath shipt the devil, must make the 
best of him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1678) 
He that takes the devil into his boat, must carry 
him over the sound. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2326. (1732) 
He that is shipped with the devil must sail with 
the devil. 

DANIEL DeEFOE,Captain Singleton. Ch. 1. (1720) 
He that has purchas’d the Devil, must make the 
most of him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2152. (1732) 
He who has shipped the devil, must carry him 
over the water. 

ΒΕ. C. Trency, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 

p. 143. (1853) The Italians say, “Chi ἃ im- 
arcato col diavolo, ha da passar in sua 
compagnia” (He who is embarked with the 
devil, must make the passage in his com- 
pany); the Dutch, “Die de duivel op zijn 


hals haalt, moet hem werk geven” (He who 
has the devil on his neck must give him 
work). 


6 
The Devils child the Devils luck. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1678) 
The dee’ls bairns have Dee’ls luck. 
James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 333. (1721) 
“Spoken enviously when ill people prosper.” 
I wish the devil’s children devil’s luck, that’s all. 
Tuomas Cocan, John Buncle, Jr., i, 240. (1776) 
It is an old saying that the devil’s children have 
the devil’s luck. 
HoraTI0o NELSON, Letter. (1798) See SOUTHEY, 
Life, ch. 5. 
The luck of the fellow! . . . not a leg or an arm 
ΠΣ ΠΕ. . . - The devil’s children have the devil’s 
luck. 
CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 30. (1841) 


7 
If the Devil be a Vicar, thou wilt be his clerk. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 171. (1670) 
If the Dee’l be Vicar, you'll be Clerk. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 196. (1721) 
“Spoken of trimmers, turn-coats, and time- 
servers.” 


8 
More like the devil than St. Lawrence. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 256. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 3457. (1732) 


9 

He laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil. (ἐκράτησεν τὸν δράκοντα, ὁ 
ὄφις ὁ ἀρχαῖος, ὅς ἐστιν Διάβολος.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xx, 2. (c. A.D. 90) 
The Vudgate is, ‘“Serpentem antiquum, qui 
est diabolus.” 

They were all sent to Old Nick. 

Sir Rocer L’EstTRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 84. (1668) 

He must have sold himself to Old Scratch. 

Topias SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Bk. 
li, ch. 10. (1762) See under ScraTcH. 

Old Scratch has got his own at last. 

Dickens, A Christmas Carol, iv. (1843) 


10 
The divell is seldom outshot in his own bow. 
DANIEL ROGERS, Matrimonial Honour, p. 42. 
(1642) 
The divell is never farre off: but presents this 
butter in so Lordly a dish, that the soul spies 
not the hammer and naile in his hand. 
DANIEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 335. 


11 
Satan prevails not against the righteous, nor 
a king against the poor. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 34. (c. 1258) 


12 
Better to fleech [flatter] the devil than fight 
him. 
WALTER Scott, The Highland Widow. Ch. 2. 
(1827) Referred to as “the old proverb.” 


13 
Nay, then, let the devil wear black, for Ill 
have a suit of sables. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 137. (1600) 
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1 
Heigh, heigh! the devil rides upon a fiddle- 
stick: what’s the matter? 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 534. (1597) 
Here’s a fine commotion. 
The Fiend rides on a Fiddle-stick. 
JoHN FLETCHER, The Humorous Lieutenant. 
Act iv, se. 4. (c. 1620) 


The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 3, 99. 

(1596) 
The diuell has scripture for his damned ill. 

RosBert ArMIN, Two Maids of More-clacke, 

sig. E3. (1609) 
Let no man henceforth marvel to hear heretics 
or hypocrites quote Scriptures, when Satan him- 
self hath not spared to cite them. 

ΪΌΒΕΡΗ HALL, Contemplations, ii, 3. (1612) 
Devils, to serve their purpose, Scripture quote. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL,The A pology,}.313.(1761) 
A sort of creeping comes over my skin when I 
hear the devil quote Scripture. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 4. (1821) 
Does any one doubt the old saw, that the Devil 
(being a layman) quotes Scripture for his own 
ends? 

DicKENs, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 11. (1843) 

The French say, “Le diable parle toujours 
en l’Evangile.” 


3 
Into every shop . . . where he [the devil] 
comes, he leaves an evil savour behind him. 
Henry Sutra, Sermons, ii, 36. (c. 1585) 
Both devils and goats are said to go out in a stink. 
Tuomas Furrer, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 
iv, 7. (1650) 


4 
What the deuyll and his dame schall y now 
doo? 
ὅΜΙΤΗ, ed., York Plays, p. 300. (c. 1440) “The 
devil’s dam,” a proverbial phrase applied op- 
probriously to a woman. 
The deuyll or hys dam. 
Joun Bare, Three Lawes, 1. 1070. (1538) 
But they saye that ye purchase the deuill, his 
dame, and all. 
Rosert Crowuzy, Works. (E.E.T.S.), p. 49. 
(1550) 
Think on the Devil—And his dam too. 
CHRISTOPHER Maritowe, Doctor Faustus. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (c. 1590) 
Devil, or devil’s dam, IT) conjure thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 5, 5. (1591) 
It is the devil—Nay, she is worse, she is the 
devil’s dam. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 3, 51. 
(1593) 
She’s the devil’s dam: a joyful issue. 
SHAKESPEARE,Titus Andronicus,iv, 2, 65. (1593) 
Why, she’s a devil, a devil, the devil’s dam. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 
159. (1594) 
Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 319. (1611) 
Bring you the devil and 17] bring | out his dam. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 209. (1610) 


I have heard of the devil’s dam before, 
But never of his child. 
Water Scott, The Doom of Devorgoil, iii, 2 
(1830) 


5 
They will find that they haue but the Deuill by 
the foote. 
JosepH SWETNAM, The Arraignment of Women, 
p. xvi. (1615) 
To HAVE A BEAR BY THE TAIL, see under BEAR. 
6 


The Devil may pipe to his own. 
TENNYSON, Maud. Pt. i, sec. 1. (1855) 


Looks as if the devil was in it. (Nonne hoc 
monstri similest. ) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 334. (161 8.6.) 


8 
The devil is God’s ape. (Diabolus est Dei 
simia. ) 

TERTULLIAN, A pologeticus. (A.D. 197) 

Observe how the devil is God’s ape. 

THomas AnaMs, Sermons, i, 206. (1629) “He 
strives to match and parallel] him, both in his 
words and wonders.” 

The devil is God’s ape. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy Warre. Bk. iv, ch. 
21. (1639) 

“Satan,” says Tertullian, “is God’s ape”—a term 
which .. . became very general among Chris- 
tians. 

J. C. Watt, Devils, Ὁ. 22. (1904) 

“The devil is God’s ape.” His work is a parody 
of Christ’s. 

ALEX. MACLAREN, Matthew, ii, 236. (1905) 


9 
The devil corrects sin. 
TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 60. (1666) 
How the devil rebukes sin! 
Apura ΒΕΗΝ, The Round-Heads. Act ν, sc. 2. 
(1682) FULLER,Gnomologia. No.4485. (1732) 
Satan reproves sin. 
JaMEs KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 287. (1721) 
Spoken when we are reproved by wicked men. 
I might have thought of the old proverb of 
Satan reproving sin. 
Water Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 32. 
(1822) 
Now really, is not this Satan reproving sin? 
R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 10. (1894) 
One of the most deplorable examples I have ever 
known of Satan reproving sin. 
Ramsay MacDona_p, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 23 Nov., 1922. 


10 
Where the devil cannot come, he will send. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
130. (1853) Trench cites the German, “Wo 
der Teufel nicht hin mag kommen, da send 
er seinen Boten hin,” and adds, “sets out to 
us the penetrative character of temptations, 
and the certainty that they will follow and 
find men out in their secretest retreats.” 


11 
The devil is subtle, yet weaves a coarse web. 
rane On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
. (1853 
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{f you have swallowed the devil, you may swal- 
low his horns. 
TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 6. 


‘ 
“Better the devil you know than the devil you 
don’t know,” is an old saying. 

Tro.LLope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 26. (1857) 


2 
They all devil me with their bosh. 
Mark Twain, Sketches, p. 178. (1865) To 
worry, annoy. 
I only wanted to “devil” you jest a little. 
Epmunp Fracc, A Good Investment, ii, 52. 
(1872) 
They devilled the poor fellow almost to death. 
SWEET AND KNOx,Through Texas, iii, 47.(1884) 
You’ve been deviling him ever since yOu came 
into this country. 
R. Cummins, Sky-High Corral, p. 17. (1924) 
3 
Various evasions, .. . such as are vulgarly 
called ‘“‘cheating the Devil.” 
RICHARD WHATELY, Elements of Rhetoric (7th 
ed.) : Additions, 14. (1846) 


4 
The deuel him hawe! 
UNKNowNn, Havelok the Dane, 1. 1188. (c. 1300) 
The dewle hym Born [burn]. 
Unknown, Sir Cleges, 1. 515. (c. 1410) 
The dwille he hang you highe to dry! 
Unknown, The Towneley Mysteries, 175. (c. 
1460) 
The devil take mocking. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 225. (1600) 
The deuce take you. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Take it, and the d—1] do you good with it. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
If this won’t fetch him, the devil fetch him, say I. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. 


5 
Seldom lyys the dewyll dede by the gate. 
UNKNOWN, Towneley Mysteries: I] Shepherd 
Play, 229. (c. 1460) 
“Heir Lyis,’’ quod he, “the devill deid in a dyke. 
Sic ane selcouth [strange thing] saw I not this 
sevin yeir.” 
Rosert Henryson, Moral Fables of Aesope, Ὁ. 
113. (ce. 1470) 

Seldome lies the Devil dead by the dyke side. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (c. 1595) 
Seldom lies the Devil dead in a ditch. We are 
not to trust the Devil or his children, though 

they seem .. . without all power to hurt. 
Perchance this Proverb may allude to the fable of 
the fox, which escaped by feigning himself dead. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1670) 
Long e’er the Dee’l lye dead by the dikeside. 
James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 230. (1721) 
Another Scottish form is, “It’s lang ere the 
dei] dee by the dyke-side.” 
Which the devil, who never lies dead in a ditch, 
had put into her head. 


LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. viii. 


ch. 28. (1767) 


6 
They dyd flee fro hym, as the deuyll fro holy 
water. 

Unxknown, Robert the Deuyll, 1. 174. (c. 1500) 

See Hazuitt, Karly Popular Poetry, i, 226. 
The olde Proverbe how well the Divell loveth 
holy water. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 

p. 301. (1570) 
You wrong Rome’s holy water, to think it the 
devil’s drink, when the proverb says, the devil 
loves no holy water. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons, i, 165. (1629) 

To love it as the Devill loves holy water. 

Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 287. (1678) 
Nothing frights the devil like holy water,— 
thence comes the proverb, you know. 

SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, A Wife Well Managed. 

Sc. 4. (1715) 

I love Mr. N.— as the Devil loves holy water. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
“He likes him as the devil likes holy water”; i.e. 

he mortally hates him. 

ΑΜ Carr, The Dialect of Craven, i, 232. 

(1828) 


7 
She deuils are hard to turne. 
Unxnown, Robin Conscience, |. 212. (c. 1550) 
See Hazuitt, Early Popular Poetry, iii, 240 


8 

God made bees, and bees made honey, 

God made man, and man made money, 

Pride made the devil, and the devil made sin: 

So God made a cole-pit to put the devil in. 

Unknown. A miner’s jingle, transcribed by 

James Henry Dixon from the fiyleaf of an 
old Bible belonging to a miner living near 
Hutton-Henry. 


II—Give the Devil His Due 


9 
An apology for the Devil: It must be remem- 
bered that we have heard only one side of the 
case. God has written all the books. 

SAMUEL BuTLer: Note-Books. (c. 1890) 


10 
As a rule the devils have been better friends 
to man than the gods. 

R. G. INGERSOLL,Speechk, Boston, 23 April, 1880. 


11 
Divels are not so blacke as they be painted, 
. hor women so wayward as they seeme. 
THomas Lopce, A Marguerite of America, 84. 
(1596) 
We paint the devil foul, yet he 
Hath some good in him, all agree. 
GrorcE Hersert, The Church: Sinne. (2633) 
The devil is not so black as he is painted. 
JamMrEs Howe, Instructions for Forreine 
Travell, p. 65. (1642) Scort, The Monastery 
Ch. 24. (1820) SHaw, Man and Superman. 
Act iii. (1903) etc., etc. The saying is com- 
mon to many languages in practically the 
same form. The Italians say, “Ii diavolo non 
ἃ cosi brutto come si dipinge”; the Germans. 
“Der Teufel ist nie so schwarz, als man ihn 
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mahlt”; the French, “Ne faites pas le diable 
plus noir qu’il n’est” (Don’t make the devil 
blacker than he is). 

They use their adversary according to the Prov- 

erb, painting the Devill blacker than he is. 

RIcHARD WHITLOCK, Zoétamia, Ὁ. 271. (1654) 

The Dee’l is no worse than he’s called. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 306. (1721) 
“Apply’d to those who speak worse of bad 
men than they deserve.” 

The diel’s no sae ill as he’s ca’d. 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 32. (1815) 
As if the devil was not so black as he was painted. 

Daniel DEFOE, History of the Devil. Pt. ii, ch. 
6. (1726) In the same chapter, Defoe has, 
“Every devil has not a cloven foot.” 

Fear kills more people than yellow fever. ... 
The devil’s not half so black as he’s painted— 
nor the yellow fever half so yellow. 

: Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 19. (1833) 


Giue them their due though they were diuels. 
Joun Lytry (?), Pappe with an Hatchet, p. 31. 
(1589) 
He was never yet a breaker of proverbs: he will 
give the devil his due. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, i, 2, 132. (1597) 
I will take up that with “Give the devil his due.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 7, 127. (1599) 
The Devil will have his due. 
Joun FLETCHER, The Loyall Subject. Act i, sc. 
3. (1618) 
Let every man speak as he finds and give the 
devil his due. 
JoHN Drypen, The Wild Gallant. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1663 ) 
Tho’ I give the devil his due, I stil! defy him. 
Bernarp MANDEVILLE, The Virgin Unmask’d, 
p. 28. (1709) 

You have always used me in an officer-like man- 
ner, that I must own, to give the devil his due. 
SMOLLETT, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 15. (1751) 
You certainly have great merit. I will give the 

devil his due. 
J. R. Prancueé, Extravaganzas, i, 25. (1825) 
Being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due. 
TENNYSON, To the Rev. F. Ὁ. Maurice. (1855) 
We must give even Satan his due. 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, Ὁ. 151. 
(1889) 


2 
It’s a sin to belie the devil. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1678) 
See under Lytmo. 


3 
The prince of darkness is a gentleman. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 148. (1605) Str 
Joun Sucx ine, The Goblins, iii, 2. (1638) 


4 
What, can the devil speak true? 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 3, 106. (1606) 
The devil sometimes speaks the truth. 
Henry GLAPTHORNE, The Lady Mother. Act i. 
sc. 3. (1635) 
Truth may sometimes come out of the Devil’s 
Mouth. 
Tuomas Furrer,Gnomologia. No. 5308. (1732) 
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5 
The devil is a good fellow, if one can him 
please. 

NATHANIEL Woopes, The Conflict of Con- 

science. Act lil, sc. 3. (1581) 
The Devil is good when he is pleased. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 214. (1639) 
The devil, they say, is good when he is pleased. 
But Christ and his saints when displeased. 

Joun Bunyan, Seasonable Counsel. (1684) 
The Deel’s good when he’s pleas’d. Spoken to 
people who readily take every thing amiss. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 333. (1721) 
He is good as long as he’s pleas’d; and so is the 
Devil. 

THOMAS FuLLer,Gnomologia. No. 1916. (1732) 
She is very good-humoured.—Ay, my lord; so is 
the devil when he’s pleased. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
They say the devil is amusing when pleased. 

Lorp Byron, Letters, ii, 257. (1813) 


IlI—Speak of the Devil 


6 

Speak of the Dee’l, and he'll appear. Spoken 
when they, of whom we are speaking, come 
in by chance. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 299. (1721) 
It is according to the old proverb, “talk of the 
devil and he'll appear,” for we were just speak- 
ing of you. 

NATHAN BalLey, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies: 
Family Discourse. (1725) This is Bailey's 
rendering of the Latin, “You appear like 
the wolf in the fable’ (Lupus in fabula), 
the progenitor of all these variations. See 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 537, under Wor. In 
some form, it is a proverb in many languages. 

He’s just coming toward us—talk of the devil. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) See 
also Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 15. (1822) 
Marryvat, King’s Own. Ch. 25. (1830), etc. 

Talk of the devil, and he is sure to heave in 
sight directly. 

T. C. Haripurton (Sam Sriick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 1. (1843) 

Speak of the devil. We was just talkin’ about you. 
: EUGENE O'NEILL, Anna Christie. Act i. (1921) 


Since therefore ‘tis to combat evil, 

Tis lawful to combat the Devil; 

Forthwith the Devil did appear, 

For name him, and he’s always near. 
MATTHEW Prior, Hans Carvel. (1721) 


8 
The devil is never nearer than when we are 
talking of him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (1678) 
Talk of the devil, and he'll come or send. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. 


9 
Talk of the Devil, and he’s presently at your 
elbow. 
GIOVANNI TorrRIANno, Piazza Universale di Pro- 
verbi Italiani, p. 134. (1666) 
Talk of the Devil and he’s at your elbow. 
VANBRUGH, Aesop. Pt. i, act ii, sc. 1. (1698) 
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Talk of the Devil, and see his horns. 
UNKNOWN, Catalpus, p. 72. (1672) 
Speak o’ the devil and behold his horns! 
Tuomas Knicut, The Turnpike Gate. Act ii, 
. 1. (1799) 
Talk of the devil and his imps appear. 
CHARLES Burke, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1865) 
Talk of the angels. Here she is. 
Dicxens, Bleak House. Ch. 53. (1852) 
Talk of an angel and you'll hear his wings. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iv, 106. (1902) 
There are many other variants. The Danes 
say, “Call not the devil: he will come fast 
enough without”; the Irish, “Evil comes by 
talking of it”; the Arabs, “Talk of the ab- 
sent and he will appear,” and also, “When 
the wolf comes into your mind, prepare a 
stick for him”; the French say, “A force de 
peindre le diable sur les murs, il finit par 
apparaitre en personne” (By dint of paint- 
ing the devil on the walls, he ends by ap- 
pearing in person) and the Germans have 
the same proverb; the Chinese say, “Speak 
of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao and Ts‘ao Ts‘ao appears in 
person.” 


IV—When the Devil Was Sick 


1 
When the wolf was sick, he wished to be a 
monk, but when he recovered he was a wolf as 
before. (Lupus languebat monachus tunc esse 
volebat, Sed cum convaluit lupus ut ante fuit.) 
Walter Bower, Scotichronicon, ii, 292. (c. 
1440) Bower, or Bowmaker, was Abbot of 
Inchcolm, and so most probably a maker 
as well as collector of these medieval jingles, 
of which the monks were so fond. One of 
the variations was, “Cum languebat lupus, 
agnus ut esse volebat; Postquam convaluit, 
talis ut ante fuit” (When the wolf was sick, 
he wished to be as a lamb; but after he re- 
covered, he was just as before). This is the 
version used in the Gesta Romanorum, in 
Tale 63 (c. 1450), and in other old chronicles. 
The Devil was sick, then he would be a Monk; 
The Devil got well, and was a Devil as before 
(Aegrotat daemon, monachus tunc esse volebat; 
Daemon convaluit, daemon ut ante fuit.) 
Unknown. A jingle, which has circulated since 
the early Middle Ages, in French, Italian, 
English, German, Spanish, and other Eu- 
ropean languages, as well as in Latin. It was 
used by Luther and Melanchthon, and pre- 
served in Joe Miller’s Complete Jest Book. 
See Notes and Queries, ser. viii, vol. xii, p. 
331; Taytor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 51. 
The diuell was sicke and crasie; 
Good woulde the monke bee that was Iasie. 
Lewis Evans, Withals’ Dictionary Revised, sig. 
K8. (1586) 
God had need to take what devotion he can κεῖ 
at our hands in our misery, for when prosperity 
returns, we forget our vows. .. . “The devil was 
sick, the devil a monk would be; The devil was 
well, the devil of monk was he.” 
THomas ApaMs, Sermons, i, 111. (1629) 
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The Dev’! was sick, the Dev’! a Monk would be; 
The Dev’l was well, the Dev’l a Monk was he. 
518 RoGErR L’Estrance, Fables. No. 111. (1692) 
“This applies to those that promise more in 
their adversity than they either intend, or are 
able to make good in their prosperity.” In- 
terpolated by Mortevux in his translation of 
Rabelais, bk. iv, ch. 24, following Rabelais’s 
citation of the Italian proverb, “Passato el 
periculo, gabato el santo” (The danger past, 
the saint forgotten). See under DANGER. 
bl the Devil was sick, the Devil a Saint would 
ee the Devil was well, the Devil a Saint was 
6. 
SAMUEL 5ΜΙ5, Thrift, p. 314. (1875) The 
French say, “Quand le diable devient vieux, 
il se fait ermite” (When the devil becomes 
old, he makes himself a hermit), and the 
Italians have the same proverb, “Il diavolo, 


: quand’ é vecchio, si fa romito.” 


We are never so virtuous as when we are ill. 
(Optimos esse nos, dum infirmi sumus.) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Letters. Bk. vii, epis. 26. 
(c. A.D. 100) Another form is, “Quum in- 
firmi sumus, optimi sumus.” 
In the hour of distress, a vow; in the hour of 
release, forgetfulness. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, \xxxi, 2. (c. 550) 
In the time of affliction, a vow; in the time of 
prosperity, an inundation: or a greater increase 
of wickedness. The Devil was sick, the Devil a 
monk would be; The Devil was well, the Devil 
a monk was he. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 403. (1678) 


3 
Eaten bread is forgotten. 

JouN Ray, Proverbs. (1678) See under Brean. 
As soon as you have drunk, you turn your Back 
upon the Spring. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 728. (1732) 
When times are easy we do not burn incense, but 
when trouble comes we embrace the feet of 
Buddha. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 135. (1937) The Chinese also sav, “Cross 
a bridge, then throw away the staff.” 
After the swallowing the scalding is forgotten. 

S. G. CHampion,Racial Proverbs, p. 445. (1938) 

A Japanese proverb. 
saan the patient is cured he forgets the healing 
and. 

Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 521. Arabic. 
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4 
Devotion, mother of obedience. 
SaMUEL DanreL, The Civile Warres. Bk. vi, st. 
33. (1609) See also under IGNORANCE. 
Devotion! daughter of Astronomy ! 
Ἂ Youno, Night Thoughts, ix, 769. (1742) 


Great devotion requires great sacrifice. (Shen 
ngai’ pi’ ta’ féi.) 
Lao-TszeE, Tao-tek-king (The Way of Virtue). 
44. (c. 550 Β. 0.) Old, tr. 
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1 
The image of devotion. (Pietatis imago.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 405. (19 B.C.) 
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2 
‘They pour sweet dew upon his tongue, and 
from his lips flow gracious words. (τῷ μὲν ἐπὶ 
γλώσσῃ γλυκερὴν xelovaw ἐέρσην, | rod δ᾽ Ewe’ ἐκ 
στόματος ῥεῖ μείλιχα.) 

Ηξϑιοῦ, Theogony, 1. 83. (c. 800 B.C.) 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

5. T. CoLermpce, Kubla Khan, |. 53. (a. 1834) 


3 
Each blade of grass has its drop of dew. (I 
‘tioa ‘tsao 1 ti lu.) 
Kanc-Hs1, Sacred Edict. Sec. 3. (c. 500 B.C.) 
As cited by Doo.ittre, Chinese Vocabulary, 
ii, 187. SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, puts 
it a little differently, “Yi kén ts‘ao yu yi kén 
ts‘ao ti lu shui yang” (Every blade of grass 
has its share of the dews of heaven). 
Ilka blade of grass Keps its ain drap o’ dew. 
JAMES BALLANTINE, [ts Ain Drap o’ Dew (c. 


1871) 
4 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down 
flows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 29. 
(1595) 


Fetched some dews of pity from the eyes. 
BisHop Josera HAL, Contemplations: Old 
Testament, xx, 3. (1612) 
My eyes Have not enough of funeral dew. 
515 WILLIAM Davenant, Love and Honour Act 
iii. (1649) 
Those poor eyes that stream’d with dew. 
WaLter Scort, Lord of the Isles. Canto iv, st. 
16. (1814) 
The dew Dwelt in her eyes. 
TENNYSON, The Princess, vii, 120. (1847) 


5 
Does she feed on dewdrops, like the cricket? 
(μὴ πρῶκας σιτίζεται ὥσπερ ὁ τέττιξ 5) 
THeEocritus, Idyls. No. iv, 1. 16. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Referring to an emaciated heifer. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iv, 16, with the Latin, 
“Rore ne vivit more cicadae.” Said jestingly 
of persons inordinately fat, especially if they 
pretend to have slender appetites. ‘Like a 
chameleon he feeds on air.” 
He lived upon dew, after the manner of a grass- 
hopper. 
Sm Tomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt ii, 
sec. 11. (1643) 
The cicada which feeds upon dewdrops, though 
half-starved, does not envy the ant which feeds 
upon dirt. 
KAIBARA EXKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). Bk 
iti, sec. 2. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


6 
ia fat Dew of thy body [runs] down thy 
sides. 
SamvueL Vincent, The Young Gollant’s Acad- 
emy, p. 33. (1674) 
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The dews of death Stood on his livid cheek. 
SouTHEY, Joan of Arc, viii, 211. (1795) 
Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew. 
Wa ter Scott, Lord of the Isles. Canto vy, st. 
26. (1814) 


Sowst in Bacchus dewe. 
Unknown, A Myrroure for Magistrates: Duke 
Clarence, iii. (1559) 
Full as a cup with the vine’s burning dew. 
P. B. SHELLEY, Zucca, ix. (1822) 
Whiskey, or mountain dew. 
WriiaM Hone, Every-Day Book,ii,610.(1826) 
Then came the whiskey—the real dew. 
Epwarp Howard, Rattlin, the Reefer. Ch. 35. 
(1836) 
He had solaced himself with a few bumpers of 
the “dew.” 
Spirit of the Times, 18 April, 1846, p. 92/1. 
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8 
Acres of Diamonds. 
RusseLL HerMAN CONWELL. Title of lecture 
delivered hundreds of times, 1883-1925. 


9 
She will be hard to cut as a rough diamond. 
Joun FLetcHer, A Wife for a Month. Act iv. 
sc. 2. (1624) 
Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond. 
Joun Dryven, Fables: Preface. (1700) 
He was a rough-looking man, and somebody 
called him a rough diamond. 
THomas KeEywortnH, Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zime, Dec., 1890, p. 49. 
The rough diamond. The self-made man. 
Curistiz, Evil Under the Sun, p. 180. (1941) 
He’s . . . a bit of a rough diamond. 
G.H.D. ann M. Core, Toper’s End,p.217.(1942) 


10 
A Diamond is valuable, tho’ it lie on a Dung- 
hill. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 74. (1732) 
The Chinese say, “Better a diamond with a 
flaw than a pebble without.” 

A fine Diamond may be ill-set. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 97. 


11 
None cuts a diamond but a diamond. 
Joun Marston, The Malcontent. Act iv, sc. 
3 (1604) 
We're caught in our own toils. Diamonds cut 
diamonds. 
Joun Forp, The Lovers Melancholy. Act i, sc. 
3. (1628) 
God’s diamonds often cut one another. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 11. 
(1642) 
Wit must be foiled by wit; cut a diamond with 
a diamond: no other way, I’gad. 
Witiiam Conoreve, The Double-Dealer. Act |, 
: sc. 5. (1694) 
Ί 
Diamond cut diamond, bite the Biter. 
or Ἵ Τύρῳ Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
ς. 


DICE 


Sharp’s the word with her; diamonds cut dia- 
monds. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial iii. (1738) 
A file will cut a file, diamonds cut diamonds. 

P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 285. (1842) 
Among such fellows it was diamond cut diamond. 

THACKERAY, The Luck of Barry Lyndon. Ch. 
10. (1844) 

He felt . . . sure that his employer would out- 
wit him if he could; and resolved it should be 
diamond cut diamond. 

CHARLES Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 25. (1863) 
He was going on the principle of diamond-cut- 
diamond. 

R. A. J. Watrinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 201. (1943) There is an Arabic 
proverb, “Iron must be used to fashion iron,” 
and the French say, “Fort contre fort (Strong 
against strong), or “Fin contre fin” (Sharp 
against sharp), or “Ruse contre ruse” (Strat- 
agem against stratagem). See also under 
RETRIBUTION. 


1 
Fetch a sack of black diamonds from the 
wharf. 

THomMas MILLER, Gabarni in London, Ὁ. 43. 

(1849) 

Coal—we may well call it black diamonds. Every 
basket is power and civilization. For coal is a 
portable climate. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 


DICE 
See also Die 


2 
The devil invented dicing. (Aleam invenit 
Daemon.) 

St. Aucustine, De Civitate Dei. Bk. iv: In 

Praeceptorio. (c. a.D. 395) 

Cards and dice . . . the devil’s books and the 
devil’s bones. 

Unxnown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1676. 
The devil is in the dice. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (1678) 
The devil goes shares in gaming. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.501.(1855) 
Dice are known as the Devil’s Bones. 

J. C. Wart, Devils, p. 121. (1904) 


3 
It won’t do to throw false dice with me. (A mi 
no seme ha de echar dado falso. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 47. (1605) 


4 
He that is afraid to shake the dice will never 
throw a Six. 
Gurney CHaMpion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 355. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


6 
However for real harmony, the sort that is 
divine, I’ll take the animated dominoes. 
Steuart M. Emery,!'U Say It’s Music. (c.1925) 
Come on, bones, an’ treat me nice, 
Roll ’em, soldier, roll dem dice. 
Η. W. Opum, Wings on My Feet. Ch. 1. (1929) 
Quoting an American Negro song. 
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6 
Death and the dice level all distinctions. 
᾿ SAMUEL Foote, The Minor. Act i, sc. 1. (1760) 


No dice. Absolutely, positively no dice. 
HucH PENTECOST, The Twenty-fourth Horse, 
p. 62. (1940) 
’Twas no dice for Grandfather. 
H. S. Keerer, The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, p. 175. (1941) 
No dice. I’ll get along in my own piddling fashion. 
MarsHALt, Some Like It Hot, p. 175. (1941) 


8 

The best partner for dice-playing is not a just 

man but a good dice-player. (ὁ πεττευτικός.) 
Prato,The Republic.Bk.i, sec.333B. (c.375 B.c.) 


9 
The gamester wants three sixes, but three aces 
turn up. 

Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 97. (c. 1258) 


10 
The very dice obey him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 3, 33. 
(1606) 


11 
The best cast at dice is, to cast them quite 
away. 

Henry SMITH, Sermons, ii, 242. (c. 1585) 
The best throw of the dice is to throw them [out 
of the window]. (ΕἸ mejor lance de los dados, 
es no jugiaros.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 241. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


12 
Ever the dice of God fall happily. (ἀεὶ γὰρ εὖ 
πίπτουσιν οἱ Διὸς κύβοι.) 

SOPHOCLES, Fragments. No. 763. (c. 450 B.C.) 
The proverbial form is, of κύβοι Διὸς ἀεὶ 
εὐπίπτουσι. Usually rendered, “The dice of 
God are always loaded.” In a fragment from 
Phaedra (Frag. 862), Sophocles has, “Α wise 
player should accept his throws and score 
them without complaining.” 


13 
They wil make dice of their bones. 
RoBERT TURNBULL, Exposition of St. James, 
p. 103. (1591) 
We will not relent till we . . . have made dice 
of his bones, as they say, see him rot in prison. 
ROBERT Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, 
i, 3, 3. (1621) 
We say proverbially, “make dice of his bones.” 
the meaning whereof is, that if a prisoner die 
in execution, after the Crowner has viewed his 
body, the creditor hath dice delivered to him at 
the Crowne Office as having all that he is likels 
to have. 
Joun Cooxe, Vindication of the Law, p. 22 
(1646) 


14 
Where the abbot provides the dice, the mon- 
astery may play. (Wo der Abt die Wiirfel 
auslegt, ist’s dem Konvent erlaubt zu spielen. ) 
Unxnown. A German proverb of the time of 
the Reformation. 
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DICK 


1 
Some mumble-news, some _ trencher-knight, 
some Dick. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 464. 
(1595) 


2 
Desperate Dickes borowes now and then 
against the owners will all that ever he hath. 

Tuomas Wuson, The Arte of Rhetorique 

(1580), p. 192. (1553) 
His rash and desperate dickes the froward Knight 
did arme. 

Joun Srupbtey, tr., Agamemnon. Act i. (1581) 
The desperat Dicks, which you affirm to be good 
bishops. 

“MARTIN MARPRELATE,” Epistle to the Priests 

of the Convocation. (1589) 


3 
Ye’re a gone dick. 
UnKNown,T he Watch-house.Act ii, sc.1.(1814) 
He’s a gone dick, a dead man. 
Joun Gat, Sir Andrew Wylie of that ilk, ii, 
vili, 75. (1822) 
Tom, DicK ΑΝῸ Harry, see under Tom. 


DICKENS 


4 
The dickens take you. (Que le maulubec vous 
trousque. ) 
RaBELAIS, Gargantua: Prologe de PAuteur. 
(1534) Urquhart, tr. 
What the dickens! 
THomas Heywoop, Edward IV. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1599) 
I cannot tell what the dickens his name is. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iti, 2, 20. (1601) 
What the dickens prevents you? 
CHARLES BURKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1865) 
What the dickens has happened to you? 
BERNARD SHAW, Pygmalion. Act iv. (1912) 


DIE 
See also Dice, Rubicon 


δ 
The chaunce is cast upon a dee. 
4 Gowrr, Confessio Amantis, ti, 209. (1393) 


Now has the die been thrown. (ἔρριπται δ΄ ὁ 
βόλος.) 


Herovortvs, History. Bk. i, ch. 62. (c. 445 B.C.) 
Let the die be cast. (ἀνερρίφϑω κύβος.) 

MENANDER, The Flute Girl. Fr. 65K. (c. 300 
B.C.) The phrase seems to have been pro- 
verbial; cf. Lzutsca anp ScHneipewin, Pa- 
voemiographi Graeci, i, 385; ARisTOPHANES, 
τ χω, Kocx, Comic Attic Fragments, i, 

The die is cast. (Iacta alea est.) 

Jutrus Carsar, on crossing the Rubicon, after 
coming from Gaul and advancing into Italy 
against Pompey. (49 8.c.) The story fs told 
by Suzronrus, Twelve Caesars: Julius, sec. 


DIET 


32, and this is the form of the phrase which 

he gives. 
Finally, with a sort of passion, as if abandoning 
calculation and casting himself upon the future, 
and uttering the phrase with which men usually 
prelude their plunge into desperate and daring 
fortunes, ‘Let the die be cast” (dvepplpdw xuBos), 
he hastened to cross the Rubicon. 

PLuTARCH, Lives: Caesar. Ch. 32, sec. 6. (c. 
A.D. 110) Plutarch repeats the phrase in his 
Life of Pompey, sec. 60, and in the Moralia, 
sec. 206C. Caesar undoubtedly quoted the 
Greek proverb, and it was his use of it made 
it famous. Since it employs the imperative, 
Erasmus was justified in correcting the Latin 
as given by Suetonius to “Alea iacta esto” 
(Let the die be cast). 

Is the die cast? 

Sm THomas Hersert, Travels, A, iii, Ὁ. (1634) 
I never wished so much as now that I had stayed 
in Ireland; but the die is cast. 

Swirt, Journal to Stella, 31 May, 1712. 
Caesar ... throws himself into the river, say- 
ing, .. . It is done: the Die is thrown. 

Joun OZELL, tr., Vertot’s Roman Republic. Vol. 

ii, ch. 13. (1720) 
The die was now cast. 

Joun Apams, Conversation, with Jonathan 

Sewall, 1774. See Anams, Works, iv, 8 
The die is cast—I cannot go back. 

Georce Merepiru, The Egoist. Ch. 27. (1879) 
The Germans says, “Es sei gewagt” (Let it be 
risked). 


He writes . . . “I should like to cast the die for 
Love or Death.” . Τί was for death that the 
die was cast. 


ΘΙΌΝΕΥ Corvin, Keats, p. 181. (1887) 


7 
I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard Ill, v, 4, 9. (1592) 
By the hazard of the spotted die, 
Let die the spotted. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, v, 4, 34. (1608) 


DIET 


8 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple 

diet. Every animal but man, keeps to one dish. 
Josery Appison, The Spectator, 13 Oct., 1711. 


9 
A diet including an abundance of milk is most 
suited to the bodies of children. 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 15, sec. 1. (c. 
330 B.c.) Aristotle was before his time. 


10 
A cheerful and good heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet. 
Ben Sima, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxix, 25, (c. 190 B.C.) 
Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote. 
Repleccioun ne made hir never syk; 
Attempree dyete was al hir phisyk, 
And exercyse, and hertes suffisaunce. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Nonne Prees- 
tes Tale, |. 16. (c. 1387) 


DIFFERENCE 
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1 
Diet cures more than the lancet. (Mas cura la 
dieta, que la lanceta.) 

THomas FieLpinc, Proverbs of All Nations, p. 
122. (1824) A Spanish proverb. ‘With re- 
spect to health,” says Fielding, “the proverb 
is a good recipe, but it ought to have in- 
cluded exercise. Diet and exercise are the two 
physicians of Nature.” 

Abstinence is the best medicine. 

P. PERcIVAL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 1074. (1842) 
Diet cures more than doctors. 
: CuHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 82. (1875) 


I cannot perceive that anie kinde of regular 
diet profiteth the bodie anie thing more, but to 
abate it, and to debilitate nature. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 135. (1574) Young, tr. 
Dieted bodies are but bridges to physicians’ 
mindes. 
THomas Murret, Health’s Improvement, Ὁ. 8. 
(1655) Quoted as an “addle proverb.” Muf- 
fet adds, ‘‘More rubard and less diet.” 


A little in the morning, nothing at noone, 
And a light supper doth make to live longe. 
J. O. HaALitiwe Lt, ed., Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 
208. (c. 1550) 
A little in the morning is enough, enough at din- 
ner is but a little; a little at night is too much. 
Unknown, Helpe to Discourse, Ὁ. 125. (1619) 
A little with quiet is the only diet. 
GEORGE HeErBertT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See under LITTLE. 


4 

Whatsoever was the father of a disease, an ill 
diet was the mother. 

‘ HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1046. (1650) 


First you riot, and then you diet. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
i. (1906) 


The best doctors in the world are doctor diet, 
doctor quiet, and doctor Merryman. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
See under Doctor. 


DIFFERENCE 


7 
There is a difference between Peter and Peter. 
(Algo va de Pedro 4 Pedro. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 47. (1605) 
Know you not, the proverbe tels us: That there 
is a great deale of difference betwixt Peter and 
Peter? 

James ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 130. (1631) 
There is some Difference between Peter and Peter. 

Tuomas FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4937. (1732) 
Strange! all this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Joun Byrom, On the Feuds between Handel 

and Bononcini. (c. 1760) Wrongly attributed 
to Pope and to Swift. 


Distinction without a difference. 
Fizipino, Tom Jones. Bk. vi, ch. 13. (1749) 


A true Yankee distinction, egad, without a dif- 
ference. 
RoyvaLy Tyrer,The Contrast.Act ii, sc. 2.(1787) 
Chaw over a lot of gold-leaf distinctions. 
Mark Twaln,Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 35. (1884) 


9 
There is Difference between living long and 
suffering long. 

TuoMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4893. (1732) 


10 
As different as figs from cress. (ὅσῳ διαφέρει 
σῦκα καρδάμων.. 
Heniocuus, Troxilos. Frag. (c. Α. Ὁ. 350) See 
Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ii, 
431. 


11 

The difference betwene staryng and starke 
blynde 

The wyse man at all tymes to folow can fynde. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Consider with thy selfe, the great difference be- 
tweene staring and starke blynde. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
Hee mought haue spied a difference betweene 
staring, and starke-blinde. 

GABRIEI. Harvey, Works, ii, 235. (1593) 
There’s difference between staring and stark mad. 

Joun Forp, The Lovers Melancholy. Act ii, sc. 

2. (1629) 
There’s difference between staring and stark blind 
(or mad)... . If you read it stark mad, it sig- 
nifies that we ought to distinguish, and not pres- 
ently pronounce him stark mad that stares a 
little. . . . If you read it stark blind, then it is 
a reprehension to those who put no difference 
between extremes, as perfect blindness and Lyn- 
ceus his sight. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1670) 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
There’s odds ’twixt staring and stark mad. 

Joun Wo cot (PETER PINDAR), Ode upon Ode. 

es (1787) 


He sees the difference between a shirt and a 
suit. (Videt tunica et toga quid sit.) 
Lucius, Satires. Bk. xv, frag. 542, Loeb. (c. 
123 B.C.) 
There is no more difference betweene them, then 
betweene a Broome, and a Beesome. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 309. (1580) 
There are fagots and fagots. (Il y a fagots et 
fagots.) 
Morrkre, Le Médecin Malgré Lut. Act i, sc. 5. 
(1666) 


13 
Oh! what a difference in the morning! 
FELIX McGLennon, Oh! What a Difference in 
the Morning! (1891) 


14 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 
Mixton, Paradise Lost. Bk. v, 1. 490. (1667) 
15 
The common course, when parties disagreed, 
was what the vulgar phrase called “to split 
the difference.” 
ΑΝ Pritt, Speeches, i, 85. (c. 1775) 
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My Aunt, coming in, began to split the differ- 
ence, by seriously advising me to think of neither. 
The Generous Attachment, i, 213. (1787) 
The result will usually be . . . what is popularly 
called ‘splitting the difference.” 
Waatrety, Elements of Rhetoric, Ὁ. 23. (1846) 


1 

The difference is wide that the sheets will not 
decide. 

᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 201. (1678) 


When men come face to face, their differences 
vanish. (Shih p‘a tang mien.) 
ΙΑ ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1760. (1875) 


3 
O, the difference of man and man! 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 2, 26. (1605) 


4 
Because it makes no difference. (ὅτι οὐδὲν 
διαφέρει.) 

THALES, when asked why he did not die, after 
he had declared that there was no difference 
between life and death. (c. 600 B.c.) See 
Drocenes Larrtius, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 36 


Between Trojan and Tyrian I will make no 
difference. (Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- 
crimine agetur. ) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 574. (c. 19 B.C.) 


DIFFICULTY 


6 
Difficulty is a severe instructor. 
EpMuUND Burks, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 
Difficulty is the nurse of greatness. 
W. C. Bryant, Speech of Welcome to Kossuth, 
15 Dec., 1851. 


He wolde sowen som difficultee, 
Or springen cokkel in our clene corn. 
CHaucer, Shipman’s Prologue, 1. 20. (c. 1386) 


8 
What is difficult? To keep a secret, to employ 
leisure well, to be able to bear an injury. (τί 
δύσκολον, τὸ τὰ ἀπόρρητα σιωπῆσαι, καὶ σχολὴν εὖ 
διαθέσθαι, καὶ ἀδικούμενον [δύνασθαι] φέρειν.) 
CHILON, A pothegm. (c. 550 B.C.) See DIOGENES 
Lagrtius, Chilon. Bk. i, sec. 69. 


9 
The greater the difficulty, the greater the 
glory. (Quo difficilius, hoc praeclarius.) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, sec. 64. (c. 45 B.C.) 

I remember’d your old Roman axiom, 
The more the danger, still the more the honour! 

BEAUMONT AND Fretcner, Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife. Act iv, sc. 1. (1624) See under 
DANGER. 

The more harde the fight is, the more haughtie 
is the conquest, and the more doubtfull the bat- 
tayle, the more doubtie the victory. 

Greornce Prtriz, Petite Pallace: Sinorix and 
Camma, Ὁ. 21. (1576) In Germanicus and 
Agrippina, p. 61, the proverb is repeated in 
more characteristic form: “Things the more 
hard the more haughty, high, and heavenly.” 


DIFFICULTY 


The sweetest grapes hang the highest. (Die siis- 
sesten Trauben hangen am hochsten). 
F,. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 110. (1902) A 
German proverb. 


10 

It is difficulties which show what men are. 

(al περιστάσεις εἰσὶν al robs ἄνδρας δεικνύουσαι.) 
Epictetus,Discourses. Bk.i, ch. 24. (ς, A.D. 100) 

A difficulty raiseth the spirits of a great man. 
Lorp Hatirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, p. 248. 


11 
All Things are difficult before they are easy. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 560. (1732) 
Difficulty makes Desire. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1284. See 
: also under PROHIBITION. 
1 
Attempt easy tasks as if they were difficult, 
and difficult tasks as if they were easy. (La 
facil se ha de emprender como dificultoso, y 
lo dificultoso como facil.) 
BALTASAR Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
204. (1647) 


13 
Nothing is difficult to mortals. (Nil mortalibus 
ardui est.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 3, |. 37. (23 8.6.) 
Nothing is really difficult which the mind enjoins 
itself to endure. (Nihil esse difficile cuius sibi ipsa 
mens patientiam indiceret.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 12, sec. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 
In the world there is nothing difficult; it is men’s 
hearts which lack resolution. 

DOOLiTt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 279. (1872) 
It is very rare that you meet with obstacles in 
this world which the humblest man has not the 
facilities to surmount. 

H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers: Tuesday. (1849) 


14 

To solve one difficulty by raising another. 
(Litem quod lite resolvit.) 

seen Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 103. (35 B.C.) 


Difficulty is, for the most part, the daughter 
of idleness. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON,The Rambler No.129.(1750) 
16 


He who accounts all things easy will have 
many difficulties. (Nan 550 pi’ tso’ yii i’.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 63. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


17 
Hard things are compassed oft by easy means. 
PuiLip Massincer, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act v, sc. 1. (1625) 
Many things difficult to design prove easy to 
performance. 
SAMUEL Jonnson, Rasselas Ch. 13. (1759) 


18 
Nothing, unless it is difficult, is worth while. 
(Nulla nisi ardua, virtus. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. 11, 1. 537. (c. 1 8.6.) 
Good things are difficult. (χαλεπὰ τὰ καλά.) 
Prutarcu, Moralia: The Education of Chil- 
a Sec. 6C. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) Quoted as a prov- 
erb, 


DIGESTION 
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For easie things, that may be got at will, 

Most sorts of men doe set but little store. 
EDMUND SPENSER,A morettt. Sonnet xxvi.(1594) 

Never ought was excellent assayde, 

Which was not hard t’ achieve and bring to end. 
SPENSER, Amoretti. Sonnet li. 


1 
He who begs for what is difficult says no to 
himself. (Negat sibi ipse qui quod difficile est 
petit.) 

Puslitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.460. (c.43 B.C.) 


2 
A hundred paths present a hundred difficulties. 
(Pai pan tao lu pai pan nan.) 
WILLIAM ScarBoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
88. (1875) 


= 


3 
Nothing is so easy but it becomes difficult 
when done with reluctance. (Nullast tam fa- 
cilis res quin difficilis siet quam invitus facias. ) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timoroumenos, |. 805. (163 
B.C.) CHOICE OF DIFFICULTIES, see CHOICE. 


DIFFIDENCE, see Modesty 
DIGESTION 
See also Appetite 


4 
Did but the radish digest its own self! 

J. L. Burcxmarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 573. 
(1817) A reference to the Eastern belief that 
radishes eaten after meals help the digestion 
of other food, but themselves remain undi- 
gested in the stomach. “Could we but rid 
ourselves of the person we have asked to 
assist us.’ 


5 
Rustics, who have stomachs like ostriches, 
that can digest hard iron. 
Tuomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p. 33. (1584) 
My ostrich-like capacity of digestion. 
WALTER Scott, Letter, 15 April, 1819. See also 
under OSTRICH. 


6 

A good eater must be a good man; for a good 

eater must have a good digestion, and a good 

digestion depends upon a good conscience. 
DisraELl, The Young Duke. Ch. 12. (1831) 


? 
Digest me no digestions. 
Ear or Essex, to Sir Robert Cecil. (1594) 


A good digestion turneth all to health. 
Hersert, The Church-Porch. St. 60. (1630) 

To eat is human, to digest divine. 

: CuHarLtes T. COPELAND, Epigram. (c. 1925) 


So soon vpon supper (saide he) no question, 
Sleepe maketh yll and vnwholsome ΠἸΚΕ ΟΝ, 
οἷ OHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 


Meats of contrary qualities digest not well in 
the stomacke. 

Groror Perrin, Petite Pallace, p. 211. (1576) 
A man has often more trouble to digest meat 
than to get it. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.294.(1855) 


11 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 38. (1606) 
A good digestion to you all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 4, 62. (1612) 
Keen appetite and quick digestion wait on you 
and yours. 

5 1955 Dryven, Cleomenes. Act iv, sc. 1. (1692) 


Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 
gp Re ἘΕΥΞΈΛΕΕ, Richard II, i, 3, 236. (1595) 


Heavinesse and care hinder digestion. 
Tuomas WItson, The Arte of Rhetoric, Ὁ. 37 
(1553) 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, v, 1, 74. 
(1593) 


DIGNITY 


14 
If the graduates express their thoughts in Eng- 
lish, it is understood to be infra dignitatem. 

Wit1iaAM Hazuitt, Table-Talk, p. 287. (1822) 

It would be infra dig. in the Provost . . . to as- 
sociate with Redgauntlet. 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 11. (1824) 

Few will consent to sing; it is infra dig. 

C. J. Writs, Modern Persia, p. 312. (1883) In- 
fra dig., an abbreviation of infra dignitatem, 
beneath one’s dignity, is a proverbial phrase. 
of obscure origin. 


It is easier to grow in dignity than to make a 
start. (Facilius enim crescit dignitas quam 
incipit. ) 

ρους Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec. 2. (ς. A. D. 65) 


But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. 
(5. uAReeE ES Cymbeline, iv, 2, 4. (1609) 


He is a pontifical fellow; that is, proud and 
stately. 
WILLIAM TINDALE, The Obedience of a Cans- 
ten Man, p. 226. (1528) 
How be it for any great courtesie he doth make, 
It seemth the gentill man hath eaten a stake. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


DILEMMA 
See also Choice 


18 
Between the altar and the stone. (Inter sacrum 
saxumque. ) 

PLautus, Captivi, 1. 617. (c. 200 B.c.) That 
is, between the altar and the sacrificial stonc, 
with no chance of escape. Nixon, in his trans- 
lation for the Loeb Classical Library, renders 
it, “Between the axe and the altar.” “Inter 
malleum et incudem” (Between hammer and 
anvil) is another form. The Germans say. 
“Zwischen Amboss und Hammer.” Ray, p. 
150, has “Between hawk and buzzard,” and 
there are many other variants. For Berwren 
ScYLLa AND Craryaopis, see SCYLLA. 
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Wolves on one side, dogs on the other. (Hac lupi, 
hac canes.) 

Piautus, Casina, 1. 970. (c. 200 Β. 6.) Plautus 
is adapting the proverb, “Between wolves 
and dogs no safety lies” (Inter lupos et canes 
nullam salutem esse). The French say, ‘‘En- 
tre chien et loup” (Between dog and wolf), 
referring to dusk or twilight, and “D’un 
cété le loup nous menace, et l’autre, le chien” 
(On one side the wolf threatens us, on the 
other, the dog). 

On one side a wolf attacks, on the other a dog, 
as the saying is. (Hac urget lupus, hac canis, 
aiunt.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 64. (35 B.C.) 
In front, a precipice; in the rear, wolves. 
(ἔμπροσθεν κρημνὸς, ὄπισθεν λύκοι.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 94. 
(1508) Erasmus also gives the Latin, “A 
fronte praecipitium, a tergo lupus.” 

Thou'ldst shun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 
Thou ldst meet the bear i’ the mouth. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 9. (1605) 

Go forward and fall, go backward and mar all. 
Joun CLarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 102. (1639) 
I, with my partie, did lie on our poste, as betwixt 

the devill and the deep sea. 

Rosert Monro, His Expedition with the Scots 

Regiment, ii, 55. (1637) 
Between the Deel and the deep sea; that is be- 
tween two difficulties equally dangerous. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 58. (1721) 
A narrow lane, and the ass is kicking. 

BurcxHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 315. (1817) 
Between the devil and the deep sea, Between the 
lawver and trustee—it is difficult to decide. 

Lorp Byron, Letters, v, 4. (1820) 

A man is, as it were, atween the deil and the deep 
sea. 

WALTER Scott, The Pivate. Ch. 18. (1821) See 
also Kincstey, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 39. 
(1859) Caeyney, A Trap for Bellamy, p. 111. 
(1941) Dark Duet, p. 148. (1943) etc., etc. 

She was between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

Monte Barretr, Murder at Belle Camille, Ὁ. 

281. (1943) 


He dare not swallow for fear of a bone, nor 
spit it out for fear there is flesh. (T‘un liao p‘a 
shih ku t‘ao, t‘u liao p‘a shih jou.) 
WILLIAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
598. (1875) 
No road up to the sky, no door into the ground. 
(Wu fa k‘o chih, shang t‘ien wu lu.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2572. 


2 
Thys forked questyon; which the sophisters 
call an horned question. 
Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Paraphrase upon 
the Newe Testament: Luke xx, 3-7. (1548) 
It is called a horned question, Udall goes on 
to explain, ‘because that to whether of both 
partyes a bodye shall make a direct aunswere, 
he shall renne on the sharpe poyncte of the 
horne.” In other words, the “horn of a 
dilemma,” in scholastic Latin, argumentum 


DILIGENCE 


cornutum, on which one is liable to be 
caught. 
And both the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound. 
ABRAHAM CowLey, The Mistress: Against 
Hope. (1647) 
[He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the 
horn of which he could not extricate himself. 
WILLIAM JERDAN,Autobiography, iii, 10. (1853) 
In disputation, the adversary who is refuted by 
a dilemma is said to be “fixed on the horns of 
a dilemma.” 
THoMaS FOWLER, Deductive Logic, v, 121. 
(1887) 
There are two horns to my dilemma. If I don’t 
get hooked on one, I will on the other. 
E. S. Garpner, The D. A. Cooks a Goose, p. 
128. (1942) 
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: See also Industry 


A scribe who is experienced in his office will 
find himself worthy to be a courtier. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 27, 

1. 16. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings. (Vidisti virum velocem in 
opere suo? coram regibus stabit.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 29. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He [the scribe] shall serve among great men, and 
appear before princes. (In medio magnatorum 
ministrabit, et in conspectu praesidis apparebit.) 

Ben-SrrA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

Xxxix, 4. (c. 190 B.C.) 


4 
Practise diligence. (Diligentiam adhihe.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Prol. No. 14. (c. 175 B.c.) 


5 
Diligence is the mother of good fortune. (La 
diligencia es madre de la buena ventura.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 46. (1605) 
Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) Referred to as “ἃ com- 
mon proverb.’”’ Quoted by Ray, Proverbs, 
p. 85; FuLLer, Gnontologia, No. 1289. But 
the Spaniards also say, “Do falta dicha, por 
demas es diligencia” (Where luck is wanting, 
diligence avails nothing). 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1736. SAMUEL SMILEs, Thrift, p. 160. 
(1875) Variations are, “Diligence is the par- 
ent of success,” “Diligence is the parent of 
virtue.” 


6 

Diligence may be called one of the principal 
daughters of Vertue, for euen as the Philos- 
opher saith, the greatest vertue that is, is to 
flee idlenesse. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 63. (1578) 
Diligence is able to make the vneasyest thing, 
easye: the rawest thing rype, the straungest 
thyngs familiar, the hardest thyngs soft. 

JOHN Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 63. The Danes 
say, “Diligence makes an expert workman,” 
and the Arabs have a proverb, “Diligence is 
a great teacher.” 
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1 
Diligence overcomes Difficulties, Sloth makes 
them. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1755. 


2 
Diligence alone is a good Patrimony; but Neg- 
ligence will waste a great Estate. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1288. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Gross Diligenz und klein 
Conscienz miucht reich” (Much diligence and 
little conscience make a man rich), and 


“Ohne Fleiss, kein Preis” (Without diligence 
no prize). 


3 
Nights and days. («ras re καὶ ἥματα.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 562. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Also in Homer, as quoted by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, iv, 24, who gives the Latin, “Noc- 
tesque diesque,” and adds that the proverb 
refers to indefatigable diligence. 
Turn your hand to it by night, turn it by day. 
(Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 269. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Horace is referring to writing poetry. 


To muche diligence is hurtfull. 

Sm THomas Hosy, tr., The Courtier, Ὁ. 61. 
(1561) “It hath bene a proverbe emonge some 
most excellent peincters of old time.”’ ALL 
WORK AND NO PLAY, see under JACK. 


8 
Who spins well hath a large smock. 
James HowELL,Proverbs: Spanish, p.11.(1659) 
The diligent Spinner has a large Shift. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1756. 


6 
The hand of the diligent maketh rich. (Manus 
autem fortium divitias parat.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The hand of the diligent shall bear rule. (Manus 
fortium dominabitur.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 24. 

The soul of the diligent shall be made fat. (Anima 
autem operantium impinguabitur.) 

: Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 4. 

Diligence is to the Understanding, as the 
Whetstone to the Razor. 

Ἂ Rosert Soutsg, Sermons: John, vii, 17. (1692) 


Diligence is the next best thing to having Sat- 
urday afternoon off. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 47. 
(1940) 
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See also Eating, Feast 


9 
Better is bread with a happy heart than riches 
with vexation. 
AMEN-EM-aptT, Teaching How to Live. Col. ix, 
1. 7. Repeated col. xvi, 1. 13. (ς. 700 B. ο. Grif- 
fith, tr.) 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith. (Melius est 
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vocari ad olera cum charitate: quam ad vitulum 
saginatum cum odio.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Quoted by Bronte, Jane Eyre, ch. 8. (1847) 

Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, 
than an house full of sacrifices with strife. (Melior 
est buccella sicca cum gaudio, quam domus plena 
victimis cum iurgio.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 1. 

Better is an handful with quietness, than both 
the hands full with travail and vexation of spirit. 
(Melior est pugillus cum requie, quam plena 
utraque manus cum labore, et afflictione animi.) 

Old Testament: Ecclestastes, iv, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
A simple dinner in a poor man’s house, without 
tapestries and purple, has smoothed the wrinkles 
from the anxious brow. (Mundaeque parvo sub 
lare pauperum | cenae sine aulaeis et ostro | sol- 
licitam explicuere frontem.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 29, 1. 14. (23 B.c.) 
Better to eat onions with a tranquil mind than 
to dine on poultry with a troubled conscience. 

Babylonian Talmud :Pesachim, ἴο. 114a.(c.450) 
Bettre is a morsel of breed with joye than an 
hous ful of delyces, with chydinge, seith Salomon. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale, Sec. 42. (c. 1389) 

I would rather choose to begge, 
Or sit with a rosted appull, or an egge, 
Where mine appetite serueth me to bee, 
Than euery daie to fare lyke a duke with thee. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1562) 
A crust with quietnesse, shall be better then 
Quayles with vnrest. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 243. (1580) 
Better fare hard with good Men, than feast it 
with bad. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 893. (1732) 
Better cabbage with peace than sugar with 
grumbling. (κάλλιον λάχανα μὲ εἰρήνην. παρὰ 
σάκχαρι μὰ γρύνιαν.) 

Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, Ὁ. 65. (1831) 
Ignorance and bungling with love are better than 
wisdom and skill without. 

H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Wednesday. (1849) 
Better a bit of bread with love, than a capon with 
strife. (Mas vale un pedazo de pan con amor, 

que gallinas con dolor.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons tn Proverbs, Ὁ. 
124. (1853) Canter, δὲν Milles Proverbes, p. 
269, gives a shorter form of this Spanish 
proverb: “Mas vale pan con amor, que gal- 
lina con dolor.” 

Oh, better, no doubt, is a dinner of herbs, 

When season’d by love, which no rancour dis- 
turbs, 

And sweeten'd by all that is sweetest in life 

Than turbot, bisque, ortolans, eaten in strife! 

Owen ΜΈΒΕΡΙΤΗ (E. R. Butwer-Lyrron), 
Lucile. Pt. i, canto ii, st. 22. (1860) 

A bed of stones with friends is better than a 
bed of down with those we do not love. 

STEELE MACKAYE, Paxl Kauvar. Act iii. (1888) 
I would rather live on canned soup eaten in jolly 
company than dine upon the finest delicacies that 
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had been cooked with some woman’s heart’s 
blood. 
D. H. Fink, Release from Nervous Tension, Ὁ. 
106. (1943) 


Great is the meal which brings together peo- 
ple who are distant to each other. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 103b. (c. 
450) 


2 
A warmed-up dinner was never worth much. 
(Un diner réchauffé ne valut jamais rien.) 
Nicotas Boreau,Le Lutrin. Pt. i, 1. 104. (1674) 
See also under CABBAGE. 


8 
God send us of our own when rich men go to 
dinner. 
JoHN CxiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 37. (1639) 
4 


A good dinner is worth more than a fine coat. 
(Mieux vaut bon repas que bel habit.) 
Isaac D’IsraE i, Curiosities of Literature, Ser. 
ii: The Philosophy of Proverbs. (1820) 


5 
Reflect carefully beforehand with whom you 
are to eat and drink, rather than what you are 
to eat and drink. (Ante circumspiciendum est, 
cum quibus edas et bibas, quam quid edas et 
bibas. ) 
Epicurus, Fragments. Frag. 542, Usener. (c. 
300 B.c.) As quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, 
xix, 10. 
As Epicurus said, one should not so much regard 
what he eats as with whom he eats. (Il ne fault 
pas tant regarder ce qu’on mange, qu’avecques 
qui on mange.) 
Montaicng, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
Choose thy company before thy drink. 
Jonn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 24. (1639) 
The company, and not the charge, make the feast. 
Izaac Watton, The Compleat Angler. (1653) 
Quoted as a proverb. 
He showed me his bill of fare to tempt me to dine 
with him. “Foh,” said I, “I value not your bill 
of fare; give me your bill of company.” 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 2 Sept., 1711. 
It isn’t so much what’s on the table that matters, 
as what’s on the chairs. 
W. S. Gusert, Epigram. (c. 1895) As quoted 
by Prerson, Gilbert and Sullivan. 
This has been crystallized into the terse English 
proverb, “The Company makes the feast.” 
‘ Hacxwoop, Good Cheer, p. 361. (1911) 


A dinner of meats without the company of a 
friend is like the life of a lion or a wolf. (Sine 
amico visceratio leonis ac lupi vita est.) 
Epicurus, Fragments. Fr. 452, Usener. (c. 300 
B.C.) Quoted by Seneca,Ad Lucilium,xix,10. 
ΤῊΝ eats his cock alone, must saddle his horse 
alone. 
Hrrseat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 350. (1640) 
Who eats his dinner alone must saddle his horse 


Jouw Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1670) 
Futizz, Gnomologia. No. $701. (1732) 
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He who eats alone, chokes alone. 

J. L. Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 646. 
(1817) In the East, to eat alone is disgrace- 
ful, and those who do so are despised as 
misers, deserving suffocation. 


Neither fire nor weapon, 
Be it of bronze or of iron, 
Keeps them from flocking to dinner. 
ov πῦρ οὐδὲ σίδηρος 
οὐδὲ χαλκὸς ἀπείργει 
μὴ φοιτᾶν ἐπὶ δεῖπνον.) 
Evporis, The Flatterers. (c. 425 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by PrutarcyH, Moralia, sec. 778E. 
Let us now go home, for it is dinner time. 
Apocrypha: History of Susanna, 13.(c.166 B.C.) 
Hit’s a mighty deaf nigger dat don’t year de 
dinner-ho’n. 
Joex CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


8 
Nice eaters seldom meet with a good dinner. 
THomas FUuLiLeR, Gnomologia. No. 3540. 
(1732) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1751. 


9 

You to the Cabbage, and I to the Beef. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6007. (1732) 

No broth, no ball; no ball, no beef. 

Mrs. GASKELL, Cranford. Ch. 4. (1853) “We 
used to keep strictly to my father’s rule, ‘No 
broth, no ball; no ball, no beef’; and always 
began dinner with broth. Then we had suet 
puddings, boiled in the broth with the beef; 
and then the meat itself. If we did not sup 


᾿ our broth, we had no ball.” 
4 


If you want your dinner, don’t offend the cook. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 523. (1937) 


To seek his dinner in Poules with duke Hum- 
frey. 

GABRIEL Harvey,Works(Grosart), i, 206.(1592) 
Trow’st thou where he dined to-day? In sooth 
I saw him sit with Duke Humphrey. 

Josrtrn HAL, Biting Satyres, iii, vii, 6. (1599) 
Dine thrice a week at Duke Humphrey’s table. 

Unknown, Penniless Parliament of Threadbare 

Poets. (1604) 
Some breake their fasts with Duke Humphrey. 

THOMAS Nasses, Covent Garden. Act iv, sc. 4. 

(1632) 
After the death of good Duke Humphrey .. . 
to dine with Duke Humphrey [meant] to be din- 
nerless. 

THOMAS FuLver, Worthies, ii, 345. (1662) 

My mistress and her mother must have dined 
with Duke Humphrey, had I not exerted myself. 
SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 55. (1748) 
This proverb, Fuller says, has altercd its mean- 
ing. At first it meant dining at another man’s 
table: for Humphrey [Duke of Gloucester, the 
open-handed son of Henry IV, renowned for his 
hospitality], commonly called the good Duke, 
kept an open table, where any gentleman was 
welcome to dine. After his decease, to dine with 
Duke Humphrey meant to go dinnerless. .. . 
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Fuller says, that persons who loitered about in 
St. Paul’s church during dinner-time, were said 
to dine with Duke Humphrey, from a mistaken 
notion that he was buried there. 
Francis Grose, ed., A Provincial Glossary. 
(1790) 
One Diggory Chuzzlewit was in the habit of per- 
petually dining with Duke Humphrey... . He 
will have no choice but to dine again with Duke 
Humphrey. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 1. (1844) 
I din’d with saints and noblemen, 
Even sweet St. Giles and the Earl of Murray. 
RoseErT SEMPILL, Banishment. Prov. 87. (1680) 
The Earl of Murray was interred in St. Giles’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 


1 — 
He that dines and leaves, lays the cloth twice. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 349. (1640) 


2 
Ye see your fare (sayd she). 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Pray eat, you see your dinner. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
3 


Diners can not be long, where deinties want, 
Where coine is not common, commons must 
be scant. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 305. (1605) 


4 
It is no bad thing to take one’s dinner in sea- 
son, (οὐ μὲν γάρ τι χέρειον ἐν ὥρῃ δεῖπνον ἑλέσθαι.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 176. (c. 850 Β.ς.) 


§ 
He who dines well lives well. (Bene qui cenat 
bene vivit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. vi, 1. 56. (B.c. 20) 
Twice more in the Epistles, Horace refers to 
living well: i, xi, 29, and i, xv, 45. Montaigne 
quotes the latter, i, 38. 


6 
A man seldom thinks with more earnestness 
of anything than he does of his dinner. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Miscellanies. Vol. i, p. 249. 
(a. 1784) 


7 

Even the great Napoleon could not dine twice. 
(Méme le grand Napoléon ne pouvait pas 
diner deux fois.) 

ALPHONSE Karr, Le Chemin le Plus Court. 
(1836) “No stomach is bigger than another 
by a span,” is a Spanish proverb which oc- 
curs in Don Quixote. See under STOMACH 


8 
Your supper is like the hidalgo’s dinner, very 
little meat, and a great deal of tablecloth. 
H. W. LoncFrettow, The Spanish Student. Act 
i, sc. 4. (1843) 
The eye, can it feast when the stomach is starv- 
ing? 
vay less of your gilding and more of your carv- 
ng. 
EGERTON WARBURTON, On ao Mean Host, (ς. 
1851) 


9 
Well cooked and seasoned and well talked, 
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{the dinner] went very well. (Bene cocto et 
condito, sermone bono et, libenter.) 
Luciius, Sermones. Frag. (c. 140 B. 6.) Quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Atticum, xiii, 52. 


10 

What, did you not know, then, that to-day 
Lucullus dines with Lucullus? (παρὰ Λουκούλλῳ 
δειπνεῖ Λούκουλλος ) 

Lucius LUCULLUS, to the servant who had pro- 
vided only a small repast when his master 
happened to dine alone. (c. 65 B.c.) See 
PiutarcH, Lives: Lucullus. Ch. 41, sec. 2. 


11 
Hauing half dyned, they say as it were in a 
prouerbe, yat they are as well satisfied as the 
Lorde Maior of London whom they think to 
fare best, though he eat not most. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 437. (1580) 
Aaevs dined as well as my Lord Mayor of Lon- 
on. 
WILLIAM Row Ley, A Match at Midnight. Act 
i, (1633) 
Find a satisfaction in his fare, 
As great as if h’ had din’d with my Lord May’r. 
EpMUND Gayton, Art of Longevity, 12. (1659) 
“TI have dined as well as my Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don.” That is, as comfortably, as contentedly, 
according to the rule, “satis est quod sufficit” 
(enough is as good as a feast). 
THomas FuLLer, Worthies, London, ii, 346. 
(1662) See also under ENoucuH. 
I have dined as well as my lord mayor. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. ii. (1738) 


12 
The dinner I like is the dinner I can return. 
(Haec mihi quam possum reddere cena pla- 
cet.) 
MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, No. 48. (a. Ὁ. 103) 
13 
He may live without love ——what is passion 
but pining? 
But where is the man that can live without 
dining? 
Owen ΜΕΒΕΌΙΤΗ (E. R. Butwer-Lytron), 


a Lucile. Pt. i, canto ii, st. 19. (1860) 


The most nourishing meat is first to be eaten, 
that ancient proverb ratifieth, Ab ovo ad mala. 
Tuomas Morrett, Health’s Improvement, Ὁ. 
295. (1639) FROM EGGS TO APPLES, see under 
BEGINNING AND ENDING. 


15 

The true Amphitryon is the Amphitryon with 
whom one dines. (Le véritable Amphitryon 
| Est ?Amphitryon ot l’on dine.) 

Mo.ikrE, Amphitryon. Act iii, sc. 5, 1. 89. 
(1668) The person who provides the dinner 
is the real host, whether he is the master of 
the house or not, The story is that Jupiter 
assumed the likeness of Amphitryon in or- 
der to visit the latter’s wife, Alcmena, and 
gave a banquet in her honor at Amphitryon’s 
house. But Amphitryon, returning unexpect- 
edly, claimed the honor of being the host. 
The guests and servants decided that “he 
who gave the feast was to them tbe host.” 
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I am the true Amphitryon. 
; Drvypven, Amphkitryon. Act v, sc. 1. (1690) 


The fewer, the better cheer. 
Motrevux, Rabelais, v, 4. (1693) An interpola- 
tion by Motteux. Steere, The Lying Lover, 
ii, 2. (1704) Swret, Polite Conversation. 
Dial. ii. (1738) 
The fewer we are, the more we will eat. (Moins 
nous serons, plus nous mangerons.) 
Caner, Six Milles Proverbes, p. 376. (1856) 


2 
To pot luck. (ἐς τῆς χύτρας τύχην.) 
ALEXANDER NeEcRIS, Modern Greek Proverbs, 
p. 118. (1831) To a family dinner. 


3 
At the end of the dinner dessert is sweet, 
though it follows the fullest feast. (δείπνου δὲ 
λήγοντος γλυκὺ τρωγάλιον | καίπερ wed’ ἄφθονον 
βοράν.) 
ΡΙΝΌΑΒ, Dérges. Frag. 124, Sandys. (c. 480 Β. 6.) 
See ATHENAEUS, xiv, 641C 
Room can always be found for a delicacy. 
Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 82b; Megil- 
lah, fo. 7b. (c. 450) 


4 
I'll be there with my teeth shod. (Cum cal- 
ceatis dentibus veniam. ) 
Prautus, Captivi, 1. 187. (c. 200 Β. 6.) Answer- 
ing an invitation to dinner. 


A hope of getting a dinner. (Spes cenatica. ) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 496. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Philo swears he never dines at home, and it is so; 
he doesn’t dine at all when no one has invited 
him. (Numgquam se cenasse domi Philo iurat, et 
hoc est: | non cenat, quotiens nemo vocavit eum ) 

MankrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 47. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
You deem it the supreme good to eat at another’s 
table. (Bona summa putes aliena vivere quadra.) 

JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 2. (c. A.D. 120) 
The hope of dining well deceives you. 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 166. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
At dinner my man appears. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 38. (1640) 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of 

rhyme, 
Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Porsr, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 13. (1733) 
Never spare the Parson’s wine, nor the baker’s 
pudding. 
᾿ Frank in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 


No luncheon like a student’s; no dinner like a 
lawyer's; no supper like a merchant’s. (N’est 
desieusner que de escholiers; dipner, que 
d’auocatz; soupper, que de marchans.) 
Rasztais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 46. (1548) 


rf 
You make a muck-hill on my trencher, quoth 
the Bride. You carve me a great heap. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 
Fo.izr, Gromologia. No. 5936. (1732) 
I can just carve pudding, and that’s all; I am the 
worst carver in the world; I should never make 


a good chaplain. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
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8 
He that would eat a good dinner, let him eat 
a good breakfast. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 124. (1678) 
Though breakfast be good, dinner is better. 
(Ch‘in ch‘en fan hao, suan pu té wu ‘hou pao.) 

WiLtiaM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

348, (1875) 


9 
At a round table, the herald’s useless. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 129. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 824. (1732) A vari- 
ant is, “At a round table there’s no dispute 
of place.” 


10 
A friend’s dinner is soon dight. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 229. (1678) 
The French say, “Viande d’ami est bientét 
préte” (A friend’s meat is soon ready). 


11 
I will make an end of my dinner; there’s pip- 
pins and cheese to come. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 2, 12. (1601) 
Across the walnuts and the wine. 
TENNYSON, The Miller's Daughter, 1. 32. (1832) 


1 
We were to do more business after dinner; but 
after dinner is after dinner—an old saying and 
a true. 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 26 Feb., 1711. 
A dinner lubricates business. 
ἍΠΙΙΑΜ Scott, Baron StoweLt, Remark. 
(1780) See Boswet, Life of Johnson, viii, 
67, note. 
AFTER DINNER WALK A MILE, see under HEALTH. 


13 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
“Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day.” 
Sypngey ΘΜΙΤΗ, A Recipe for Salad. (a. 1845) 
Ascribed to Smith by his daughter, Lapy 
Hoiianp, Memoir. 


14 
A puzzle dinner—where you’d be puzzled 
which dish to try first. (Cena dubia . . . ubi 
tu dubites quid sumas potissumum. ) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 342. (161 B.c.) Horace 
repeats the phrase, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2,1. 77. 


Those who dine with Plato get on pleasantly 
the next day also. (ὡς of παρὰ Πλάτωνι 
δειπνήσαντες καὶ els αὔριον ἡδέως: γίνονται.) 
Timotneus, after he had dined with Plato at 
the Academy on the simple fare of the 
scholar. (c. 370 8. 0.) A famous story, told 
by PLutarcna, Moralia, 127B, 686A; AELIAN, 
Varia Historia, ii, 18; ATHENAEUS, 419D; 
and Cickro, Tusculan Disputations, v, 35: 
“Vestrae quidem cenae non solum in prae- 
sentia, sed etiam postero die iucunda sunt.” 


16 

The number of guests should begin with the 
Graces and end with the Muses. (Convivarum 
numerum incipere oportere a Gratiarum nu- 
mero et progredi ad Musarum. ) 


Varro, Nescis Quid Vesper Serus Vehat. (ς. 50 
B.C. 
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Many excellent writers have set downe many 
orders to be observed in feasts, but the chief are 
these, that the feast alwayes ought to begin at 
the Graces, and ende at the Muses: that is, that 
the number of the guests be not under three, nor 
above nyne. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 248. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Six persons, counting the host, make the right 
number for a meal: if there be more, it is no 
meal, but a mélée. (Sex enim convivium | cum 
rege iustum: si super, convicium est.) 

Avuson1us, Ephemeris. Pt. v, 1. 5. (c. A.D. 370) 

Not fewer than three nor more than nine. (Neque 
pauciores tribus, neque plures novem.) 

ErasMus, Familiar Colloquies. (1531) 

Seven make a banquet, nine a riot. (Septem con- 
vivium, novem convicium faciunt.) 

RicHArD Bratuwatit, The English Gentleman, 
p. 178. (1630) A condensation of the medi- 
eval, “Quinque advocavi; sex enim convi- 
vium Cum rege iustum: si super, convicium 
est”? (I have chosen five; for six are suitable 
for a king: if more a riot). 

Seven at a feast, nine at a fray. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 598. (1681) 

Seven may be Company, but Nine are Confusion. 

TroMas FULLER,Gnonologia. No. 4113. (1732) 

Crowd not your table: let your numbers be 

Not more than seven, and not Jess than three 
Wititam Kino, Art of Cookery, |. 259. (1708) 

Best company consists of five persons. 

; RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 132. (1709) 


He that hath a good dinner, knowes better the 
way to supper. 

Unknown, The Fair Maid of Bristow. Sig. C1. 
(1605) 

He that saveth his dinner will have more for 
supper. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 85. (1678) 
The French say, “Qui garde son diner il a 
mieux a souper.” A variant is, “Mal soupe 
qui dine tout” (He sups badly who eats all 
at dinner). 


The full dinner pail. 
Republican slogan during the McKinley cam- 
paign of 1900, said to have been coined by 
the editor of Judge. 


DIPLOMACY, see Ambassador 
DIRT 


3 
I abominate abominable things. ...I will 
not approach filth with my hands. 
ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 124, 1. 3. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 
He that deals in dirt has aye foul fingers. 
ALLAN RAMSAY, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) The 
Italians say, “Chi si fa fango, il porco lo 
calpestra” (He that makes himself dirt, the 
swine will tread on him); the Dutch, “Wie 
zich onder den draf mengt, dien eten de 
zwijnen” (He who mixes himself with the 
draff, will be eaten by the swine). 


She can’t dish out the dirt without getting dirty. 
᾿ VIRGINIA RAtH,Posted for Murder,p.103.(1942) 


Dirt is dirtiest upon the fairest spots. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.344.(1855) 


You must eat a peck of ashes ere you die. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 165. (1639) 

Every man must cat a peck of ashes before he 
dies. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 57. (1670) 
PaLMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs. Ch. 79. 
(1710) WALTER Scott, Letter, 31 Oct., 1830. 

We must eat a peck of dirt before we die. 

OswaLp DyxeEs,English Proverbs,p.11.(1709) 

Every Man must eat a Peck of Dirt before he 
dies. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1433.(1732) 

You must eat a peck of dirt before you die. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

It is ...a portion of that peck of dirt which 
we are all said to eat in our lives without know- 
ing it. 

JaMEs Payn,Thicker Than Water.Ch.49.(1883) 

ἘΝῚ A PECK OF SALT TOGETHER, See under SALT 


Cast what dirt thou wilt, none will sticke on 
me. 
Sir Epwarp DERING, Speeches in Matters of 
Religion. Ch. 1. (1642) 
Fling dirt enough, and some will stick. 
Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus, i, ii, 2. 
(1706) See under CALUMNY. 


“Tgnorance,” says Ajax, “is a painless evil”; 
so. I should think, is dirt, considering the 
merry faces that go along with it. 

GerorceE Exot, Mr. Gufil’s Love Story. (1857) 


8 
He jump up fo’ sartin—he cut dirt and run. 
J. S. FARMER, Americanisms: Cut. Negro song 
of 1829. 
Last year ... he cut dirt. 
W. ὦ. Srums, Guy Rivers, i, 64. (1834) 
If you ever saw waxworks cut dirt, they cut it 
then. 
A. B. LoncsTREET, Georgia Scenes,p.202.(1835) 
The way the cow cut dirt. 
T.C.HALIBURTON,Sam Slick in England,(1843) 
I ruther guess you’d better cut dirt. 
ANN STEPHENS, High Life in New York, ii, 34. 
(1843) 
Why two-thirds ο᾽ the Rebbels ’ould cut dirt, 
Ef aed once thought thet Guv’ment meant to 
urt. 
J. ΒΞ LOwWELt, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 
2. (1862) 


9 
[He] made up for the dirt they had been eat- 
ing by the splendour of his entertainment. 
F. W. Farrar, Julian Home. Ch. 9. (1859) For 
the insulting treatment they had received 
Ef you bleedzd ter eat dirt, eat clean dirt. 
Joet CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 
“To eat dirt” is to retract or “eat humble pie.” 
ahi of American History, Feb., 1885, p. 
199/2. 
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I’ve eaten dirt for a month, and what do I make 
of it? 
: G. H. Lormerr, Jack Spurlock, Ὁ. 294. (1908) 


That Dirt makes this Dust. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4337.(1732) 


2 
The mair dirt, the less hurt. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1832) 


3 
He that falls into the dirt, the longer he stays 
there the fouler he is. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 411. (1640) 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 130. 
(1721) “Spoken to those who lie under a 
slander, urging them to get themselves clear’d 
as soon as they can.” 

He that falls in the Dirt, the longer he lies, the 
dirtier he is. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2096.(1732) 
What serves dirt for if it do not stink? 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1721) 
“Spoken when mean, baseborn people speak 
proudly, or behave themselves saucily.” 

Dirt defies the king. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 87. “Spoken 

disdainfully to them that say they defy us.” 


8 
τ dirt was trumps, what hands you would 
old. 

CHARLES LaMB, Lamb’s Suppers. Vol. ii, last 
ch. (c. 1830) The French say, “II porte le 
deuil de sa blanchisseuse” (He is in mourn- 
ing for his washerwoman, i.e., his linen is 
dirty). 


Man or boy that works or plays 
In the fields or the highways 
May, without offence or hurt, 
From the soil contract a dirt. 
Ξ Mary Lams, Cleanliness. (1809) 


Dirt parts gude company. 
Sir Davin Lynpesay, Justing of Watson, 1. 66. 
(c. 1538) Cited by Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 88, who adds, “Spoken when unworthy 
fellows break in upon our company, which 
makes us .. . willing to break up.” 


8 
If you have any noble blood in you, you will 
esteem him as no more than dirt. (Si quid 
ingenui sanguinis habes, non pluris eum facies 
quam lutum. ) 

PETRONIUS ARBITER, Satyricon. (c. A.D. 60) 
Go hom, swithe, fule, drit, cherl. 

UnxnowNn, Havelok the Dane, |. 682. (c. 1300) 
Turn your back on them like the dirt they are. 

Cuarces Greson, For Lack of Gold.Ch.4.(1871) 
I hate the nasty dirts. 
: Hart Carne, The Manxman, fi, 11. (1894) 


Dirt is not dirtier. (Non lutumst lutulentius. ) 
Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 158. (c. 194 B.C.) 


10 
The clartier [dirtier] the cosier. 
WALTER Scot, The Antiquary. Ch. 26. (1816) 
“There was dirt good store. Yet . . . an ap- 
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pearance of comfort that seemed to warrant 
their old sluttish proverb, ‘The clartier the 
cosier,’ ” 
In an arctic climate, there may perhaps be some 
excuse for the proverb, “the clartier the cosier.” 
A. AND J. Lane, Highways and Byways in the 
Border. Ch. 9. (1913) 


11 
He done you dirt. 
Owen WisterR, The Virginian, Ὁ. 267. (1902) 
Somebody, five year ago . . . had done him dirt. 
Wi N. Harsen, The Georgians, Ὁ. 95. (1904) 
You can ... do any man dirt you feel like. 
Mary S. Watts, Luther Nichols, p. 90. (1923) 


DISCONTENT 


12 

‘Tis the nature of all humankind to be dis- 
contented with prosperity. (τὸ μὲν εὖ πράσσειν 
ἀκόρεστον ἔφι' πᾶσι βροτοῖσιν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1, 1331. (458 B.C.) 
How comes it, Maecenas, that no man living is 
content with his lot? (Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo 
quam sibi sortem . . .| contentus vivat?) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 1. (35 B.C.) 

Usually condensed into the proverb, “Nemo 
sua sorte contentus” (No man is contented 
with his lot). 

Whence comes it that there liveth not 

A man contented with his lot? 

(D’ott vient que personne en la vie 

N’est satisfait de son état?) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 9. (1694) 


13 
Neither frieze nor woollen tunic suits them. 
(4 LATE χλαῖνα μήτε σισύρα συμφέρει.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 1459. (405 Β.6.) 
A proverbial saying about people who are 
not satished with anything. 

You always desire what is absent, and despise 
what is at hand. (Semper aves quod abest, prae- 
sentia temnis.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1, 957. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 

At Rome you long for the country; in the coun- 
try you extol to the stars the distant town. 
(Romae rus optas; absentem rusticus urbem 
| tollis ad astra levis.) 

Horace, Sattres, Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 28. (35 8.6.) 
Fickle as the wind, at Rome loving Tibur, at 
Tibur Rome. (Romae Tibur amem ventosus, 
Tibure Romam.) 

Horace, Epistles, Bk. i, epis. 8, 1. 12. (20 B.c.) 
He who likes another’s lot, of course dislikes his 
soa (Cui placet alterius, sua nimirum est odio 
sors. 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 14, 1. 11. (20 B.c.) 
The ox longs for the horse’s trappings; the horse 
when lazy longs to plough. (Optat ephippia bos, 
piger optat arare caballus.) 

Horacz, Episties. Bk. i, epis. 14, 1. 43. (20 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, i, vi, 71, and by Mown- 
TAIGNE, i, 16, the French translation being, 
“Le boeuf pesant voudroit porter la selle, 
et ‘le cheval tirer la charrue” (The heavy 
ox would like to carry the saddle, and the 
horse draw the plough). 
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No state wyll be content, the poore wyll be riche, 
the riche wy] be myghtye, the myghtie wyll be a 
Prince, the Prince a kyng, the kyng feared, 
honoured, and also sometyme woorshipped. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 49. (1578) 
None says his garner is full. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 659. (1640) 
Our condition never contents us. (Notre condition 
jamais ne nous contente.) 

La ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: L’Ane et Ses Maditres. 
Bk. vi, fab. 11. (1668) A variation of C1CERO, 
Epist. ad Torquatum, “Everybody believes 
his own condition the most miserable” (Suam 
quisque conditionem miserrimam putat). 

We love in others what we lack in ourselves. 
And would be everything but what we are. 
R. H. Stopparp, Arcadian Idyl; 1. 30. (1851) 


1 
Neither pleased full nor fasting. 
Joun CrarxkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 34. (1639) 
You are never pleas’d fow [full] or fasting. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 176. (1670) 
You are never pleas’d fow [full] or fasting. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 376. (1721) 
You don’t know your own mind; you are neither 
well, full nor fasting. 
; Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Though stone were changed to gold, the heart 
of man would not be satisfied. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 271. (1937) 


3 
There is no greater pain than discontent. 
(Hwo’ mo’ ta’ yii pu chih tsu.) 
LAO-TS2E, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 46. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
ene so poor as he who is discontented with his 
ot. 
SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 562. (c. 1050) 
A man’s discontent is his worst evil. 
; Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 300. (1640) 


A discontented man knows not where to sit 
easy. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 347. (1640) 
Discontented Minds, and Fevers of the Body, are 
not to be cured by changing Beds or Businesses. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
The discontented Man finds no easy Chair. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111], i, 1, 1. (1594) 
To the healthy man the winter of his discontent 
never comes. 
H. Ὁ. Tuorgav, Autumn, 13 Oct., 1851. 
O fire-lit Winter of my deep content! 
Puytitis McGrmey, Ode to the End of Sum- 
mer. (1941) 


Content you in my discontent. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 
80. (1594) 
In pale contented sort of discontent. 
Joun Keats, Lamia. Pt. ii, 1. 135. (1820) 
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7 
Dissemble all your griefs and discontents. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1, 443.(1593) 
Let thy discontents be secrets. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Let thy discontents be thy secrets;—if the world 
knows them, ’twill despise thee and increase them. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 


DISCORD 


8 
He who sows discord will reap regret. 
SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 616 (c. 1050) And 
frequently in Hebrew literature. 


The fairest harmony springs from discord. (ἐκ 
τῶν διαφερόντων καλλίστην ἁρμονίαν.) 

HERACLEITUS. (c. 500 B.c.) Quoted by Aris- 

TOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, viii, 1, 6. 
Discord makes concord more sweet. (Discordia fit 
carior concordia.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.154.(c.43 B.C.) 
As sharpe sauce gives a good taste to sweete 
meate, so trouble and adversity, makes quiet and 
prosperity more pleasaunt. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 141. (1576) 
Discord oft in musick makes the sweeter lay. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 

canto ii, st. 15. (1590) 
I never heard So musical a discord. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

iv, 1, 121. (1596) 
Discords make the sweetest airs, 
And curses are a kind of prayers. 

oe Hudibras, iii, i, 919. (1663) 


A discordant concord. (Concordia discors. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 12, 1. 19. (20 8 c.) 

Horace is referring to the underlying principle 
of the philosophy of Empedocles, who held 
that the life of the world is due to the 
perpetual conflict of Love and Hate. 
Inharmonious harmony. (Discors concordia.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1. 433. (A. D. 7) 
Agreement consists in disagreement. (Mansit con- 
cordia discors.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 98. (c. A.D. 60) 
The whole concord of the world consists in dis- 
cord. (Tota hulus mundi concordia ex discordia.) 

SENECA, Naturales Questiones,vii,27.(c. A. Ὁ. 62) 
All concord’s born of contraries. 

BEN JonsOoN, Cynthia’s Revels, v, 2. (1600) 
All discord, harmony not understood. 

Popr, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 291. (1732) 


11 

Discord has always reigned in the universe. 

(La Discorde a toujours régné dans ]’univers. ) 
LA Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 8. (1694) 


12 

Concord makes small things grow; discord 
makes great things decay. (Nam concordia 
parvae res crescunt, discordia maxumae dila- 
buntur. ) 

SatLust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 10, sec. 6. 
(c. 40 B.c.) Rolfe translates it, “Harmony 
makes small states great, while discord 
undermines the mightiest empires.” 
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1 
How shall we find the concord of this discord? 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 60. (1596) 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet ,jii,5,28.(1595) 
We are above the Pitch, out of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. 
Sir THomas Urqunart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, 
ch. 19. (1653) Urquhart’s rendering of Rabe- 
lais’ “Hors toute la gamme.” 


DISCOURSE, see Conversation 
DISCRETION 
See also Prudence 


2 
Though a man has all other perfections, and 
wants discretion, he will be of no great con- 
sequence in the world. 

JosepH Appison, The Spectator, 17 Nov., 1711. 


An ounce of discretion is worth a pound of 
learning. 
Tuomas ApamMs, Sermons, i, 123. (1629) Re- 
ferred to as a true proverb. 
An ounce of mothers wit is worth a pound of 
clergy. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 16. (c. 1595) 
An ounce of discretion is worth a pound of wit. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1670) 
We are convinced of the justice of the old saying, 
that an ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of 

clergy. 
SYDNEY SitH, Persecuting Bishops. (1822) 
The Italians say, “Val pit. un’ oncia di dis- 
crezione che una libra di sapere.” 


4 
Discretion is the mother of virtue. (Discretio 
mater virtutis. ) 

St. Benevict, Rule of the Benedictines. (c. 530) 
An Italian variant is, “La discrezione ὁ la 
madre degli asini” (Discretion is the mother 
of asses). 


8 
Whan she to yeris οἱ dyscrescyon Was comyn. 

OsBERN BOKENHAM, Lyvys of Seyntys, Ὁ. 47. 
(1447) 

The age of discretion is saide the age of xiiii 
yeares. 

Str THomas Lrirrreton, Tenures, fo. 23a. 
(1574) This is confirmed by Warton, Law 
Dictionary, p. 21/1: “A male at fourteen is 
at years of discretion.” 

Wee'le have no babes to be Baptized, 
Vntill they come to yeerrs of ripe discretion. 

SAMUAL RowLanps, Hell’s Broke Loose, 1. 24. 
(1605) 

At the years of discretion. 

Sm Tuomas Oversury, Characters: Her Next 
Part. (1613) 

Ever since I came to years of discretion. 

Ricnarp Strez.z, The Tender Husband. Act i, 
sc. 1, (1703). 

He's not come to years of discretion yet. 

ΟΟΣΌΘΜΙΤΗ, She Stoops to Conquer, i, 1.(1773) 


DISCRETION 
6 
Than as wyse and discrete he withdrewe him 
sayng that more is worth a good retrayte than 
a folisshe abydinge. 
Witti1aM Caxton, tr., Jason, fo. 23. (ς. 1477) 
The better part of valour is discretion. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, v, 4, 122. (1597) 
Almost invariably misquoted, “Discretion is 
the better part of valour.” 
Though abundantly they lack discretion, 
Yet are they passing cowardly. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 1, 206. (1607) 
It shew’d discretion, the best part of valour. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcHer, A King and No 
King. Act iv, sc. 3. (1611) 


7 
You put too much wind to your sail; discre- 
tion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Bonduca. Act i, sc. 
1. (1614) 
Valour can do little without discretion. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1678) 
Valour is brutish without Discretion. 
THOMAS FULLER. Gnomologia. No. 5343.(1732) 
Even in a hero’s heart, 
Discretion is the better part. 
Cartes CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. i, 1. 233. 
(1762) 
Cowardice is not synonymous with prudence. It 
often happens that the better part of discretion 
is valour. 
Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 383. (1821) 
He [Napoleon] acted on the maxim that discre- 
tion is the better part of valour. 
CHARLES Lowe, Prince Bismarck. Ch. 3. (1885) 
Mrs. Sergison here chose the better part of valour. 
E. V. Lucas, Landmarks, p. 37. (1914) 
I hope you'll let discretion be the better part 
of valor. 
Epcar Jerson,Keep Afurder Quiet, p.166.(1940) 


8 
There can be no true pleasantry without dis- 
cretion. (No puede haber gracia donde no hay 
discrecion. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 44. (1615) 


9 
Discrecioun out of your heed is goon. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. iii, 
I. 894. (ς. 1380) 


10 
A daring pilot is dangerous to a ship. This too 
is a manly quality, namely discretion. (καὶ 
τοῦτό τοι τἀνδρεῖον, ἡ προμηθία. 
: Evuripwes, The Suppliants, 1.510. (c. 421 B.C.) 
1 
Offices are geuen, but not discretion. (Si danno 
bene gli officii, ma non si da discretione.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
You may give a Man an Office, but you cannot 
give him Discretion. 
Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


12. 
In a discreet man’s mouth a publick thing is 
private. 

FraNKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


DISDAIN 


1 
Valour would fight, but Discretion would run 
away. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5344.(1732) 
ad would fight, but Discretion won’t let 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
HE WHO FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY, see under Ficut- 
ING. 


Discretion is the friend of man, rashness his 
adversary. 
SALOMON Isnw GasmoL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 621. (c. 1050) 


Discretion still preserve thee, understanding 
shall keep thee. (Consilium custodiet te, et 
prudentia servabit te.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, ii, 11. (c. 350 B.C.) 


4 
Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou pigeon-egg 
of discretion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 1, 77. 
(1595) 


5 
But, what does most my Indignation move, 
Discretion, thou wer’t ne’er a Friend to Love. 
EstHerR VANHOMRICH (VanzEssA), To Love. 
(ς. 1720) 


DISDAIN 
See also Contempt, Scorn 


And eek, for she was somdel smoterlich 
{smirched in reputation], 
She was as digne [disdainful, haughty] as 
water in a dich. 
Cuavcer, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Tale, 
]l. 44. (c. 1386) 


Disdain is employed by women, like fine ap- 
parel or cosmetics, to enhance their beauty. 
(Le sévérité des femmes est un ajustement et 
un fard qu’elles ajoutent ἃ leur beauté.) 

ee ROcHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 204. (1665) 


If they be adorned with beautie, they be 
Straight laced, and made so high in the in- 
steppe, that they disdaine them most that 
most desire them. 

‘ Joum Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 54. (1579) 


Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion 
we entertain of ourselves; disdain on the low 
opinion we have of others. 

tise) Murray, English Grammar, i, 440. 


What, my dear Lady Disdain! are you yet 
living? 

SHaxesprarz, Much Ado About Nothing, |, 1, 
Disdain’ pee ride sparkling in h 

and scorn spar er eyes, 

Misprising what they look on. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 

1, 51, (1598) 
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DISEASE 
See also Doctor, Medicine, Remedy, 
Sickness 


11 
Doctor Johnson said that in sickness there 
were three things that were material: the 
physician, the disease, and the patient; and if 
any two of them joined, then they have the 
victory; for, “Ne Hercules quidam contra 
duos.” [Not Hercules himself against two.] 
If the physician and the patient join, then 
down goes the disease, for the patient re- 
covers; if the physician and the disease join, 
then down goes the patient, that is where the 
physician mistakes the case: if the patient and 
the disease join, then down goes the physician, 
for he is discredited. 
Francis Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 264. (1625) 
Referring to Dr. Christopher Johnson, poet 
and physician. 


Diseases of the soul are more dangerous and 
more numerous than those of the body. 
(Morbi perniciosiores pluresque sunt animi 
quam corporis.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 3, sec. 5. (45 5.0.) 

That disease is most serious which proceeds from 
the head. (Gravissimus est morbus qui a capite 
diffunditur. 

Puy THe Youncer, Epssties. Bk. iv, epis. 22. 
(c. A.D. 98) Seneca (De Clementia, ii, 2) 
has, “A capite bona valetudo” (Good health 

"ἢ is from the head). 


Physicians consider that when the cause of a 
disease is discovered, the cure is discovered. 
(Medici causa morbi inventa curationem esse 
inventam putant.) 

Cicero, Tusculancrum Disputationum. Bk. iii. 
ch. 10, sec. 23. (45 B.C.) 

The beginning of health is the knowledge of the 
disease. (ΕἸ principio de la salud esta en conocer 
la enfermedad.) 

CERVANTES, Dan Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 60. (1615) 
The Latin proverb is, “Ad sanitatem gradus 
est novisse morbum” (It is a step toward 
health to know the disease). Obversely, “Oc- 
cultare morbum funestam” (To hide disease 
is fatal). 

When the disease is known it is half cured. 

BaILey, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, Ὁ. 9. (1725) 

A Disease known is half cured. 

Tomas Futrer, Gromologia. No. 75. (1732) 
An example of Fuller’s admirable faculty for 
condensation. 


14 
For different diseases different remedies. (ἄλλο 
δέ γ' ἐπ' ἄλλῃ φάρμακον κεῖται νόσῳ.) 

ΕΚΙΡΙΌΕΞ, Fragments. No. 962, Nauck. (c. 
440 5.6.) Quoted by Prurarce, Moralia, 
102B. See also under Resxvy. 

Adapt the remedy to the disease. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 77. (1937) 
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1 
A new name for an ailment affects people like 
a Parisian name for a novel garment. Every 
one hastens to get it. 

Mary B. Eppy,Sctence and Health,p.197.(1875) 


2 

Against Diseases here, the strongest Fence, 

Is the defensive Virtue, Abstinence. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richkard’s Almanack, 1742. An 

expansion of the Latin proverb, “In morbis 
minus” (In disease less of everything), a 
translation from Hippocrates, and com- 
mended by Bacon as “a good profound 
aphorism.” 


3 
I've that within for which there are no plas- 
ters. 
Davip Garrick, She Stoops to Conquer: Pro- 
logue. (1773) 
A malady 
Preys on my heart that med’cine cannot reach. 
Cuares R. Maturin, Bertram. Act iv, sc 2. 
(1816) 


4 
If a man thinks about his moral or physical 
nature, he usually discovers that he is ill. 
(Wenn der Mensch iber sein Physisches oder 
Moralisches nachdenkt, findet er sich gewohn- 
lich krank.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


5 
Man hath as many diseases as a horse. 
James HowELt, Parley of Beasts, Ὁ. 77. (1660) 


6 
He has a rupture, he has sprung a leak. 
Ben Jonson, The Staple of News, i, 1. (1626) 


7 
Disease will have its course. 
THomas Morrett, Health’s Improvement, p. 
8. (1655) 


8 
It is not the same thing to feel diseases and to 
cure them; all men can feel, but the evil is 
removed only by skill. (Non eadem ratio est 
sentire et demere morbos; | sensus inest cunc- 
tis, tollitur arte malum. ) 

Ovm, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii. epis. 9, 1. 15. (Α. Ὁ. 13) 


9 
An incurable body. (Immedicabile corpus.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1. 190 (a.D 7) 
Diseases said to be incurable are called “Op- 
probrium medicorum” (The reproach of 
physicians). Gout is one of them. 
Vato a deadly disease, neyther Phisition nor 
phisick wil serue. (Α] mal mortal, ne Medico, 
ne medicina val.) 
Joun Fronio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
A disease which neither needle nor medicine can 
reach. (Kung chib pu k’‘o, té chih pu néng.) 
Wirriam Scarsorovucs, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1613. (1875) 


10 
ore attack—black bile. (Atra bili percita 
est. 

Prautus, Amphitruo, |. 727. (c. 200 8.¢.) 


DISEASE 


Every disease, but not disease of the bowels. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, p. 118. (c. 450) 

If there is no disease in the belly, the patient 
won't die. 

S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 356. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 

11 

Sickness comes on horseback but goes away 
on foot. (Venit morbus eques, suevit abire 
pedes. ) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 216. 
Citing a Latin proverb of c. a.p. 250. Haz- 
Litt, English Proverbs, p. 336. (1869) 

Diseases come on horseback and go away on foot. 
(Maladies viennent ἃ cheval et s’en retournent 
ἃ pied.) 

Le Rovux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 264. 
Citing a proverb of c. 1550. An English 
equivalent is “Mischiefs come by the pound 
and go away by the ounce.” 

Diseases come of their own accord, 
But cures come difficult and hard. 

SAMUEL BuTLER, The Weakness and Misery of 
Man, \. 82. (c. 1660) 

Sicknesse posteth to us, but crawleth from us. 

RicHarD WHITLOCK, Zodtomia, Ὁ. 124. (1654) 
See also under Evir. 


12 

Too late is the medicine prepared, when the 
disease had gained strength by long delay. 
(Sero medicina paratur, | cum mala per longas 
convaluere moras. ) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 91. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Meet the disease on its way. (Venienti occurrite 
morbo.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 64. (c. α. Ὁ. 58) 
It is far better to cure at the beginning than at 
the end. (Multo quam finem, medicari initia 
praestat.) 

Suipas, Lexicon. (c. a.bp. 950) As cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, i, ii, 40, who quotes a 
similar sentence from Theognis, ‘Pharmacia 
nascenti sunt adhibenda malo,” and then 
gives the proverb in its usual Latin form, 
“Satius est initiis mederi, quam fini,” com- 
menting, “The most serious diseases may be 
cured if taken in time. Oppose the discase in 
the beginning, for when it has taken deep 
root, medicine will be applied too late.” 

There is no disease so desperate, but if it be taken 
in time phisick may help it. 

GeorcE Petriz, Petite Pallace: Scilla and 
Minos, p. 162. (1576) 

For want of timely care, 
Millions have died of medicable wounds. 

Jonn Armstronc, The Art of Preserving 
Health. Bk. iii, 1. 519. (1744) 

PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE, see PREVEN- 
TION. 


13 
Diversity of humours breedeth tumours. 
eo Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1678) 


Diseases are the tax on ill pleasures. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 
are the Price of ill Pleasures. 
Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1297.(1732) 


DISGRACE 


But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. 

Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 165. (1734) 
Disease: the whipping-post and branding-iron 
of luxury. 

JosH Briiincs (H. W. SHaw), Comical Lexi- 

con. (1877) 


1 
Though a disease be terrible, there is no cer- 
tainty of a fatal termination. 

Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. vi, Apol. 1. (c. 1258) 


2 
When a disease returns, no medicine can cure 
it. (Fan ping wu yao i.) 
WILLIAM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1606. (1875) 


3 
Disease is not of the body but of the place. 
(Non corpore esse, sed loci morbum.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.civ,sec.1.(c.A.D. 65) 


4 
The strongest ills demand the speediest cure. 
(βράχιστα γὰρ κράτιστα τἀν ποσὶν κακά.) 
ΦΟΡΠΟΓΟΙΕ5, Antigone, }. 1324. (c. 441 B.c.) See 
also REMEDY: DESPERATE REMEDIES. 


5 
Pale Diseases dwell there. (Pallentesque hab- 
itant Morbi.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 275. (19 B.C.) 
6 
Have you ever had the measles, and if so, 
how many? 

ArtemMus Warp, War Fever in Baldinsville. 

(1861) 


7 
Polite diseases make some idiots vain. 
Epwarp Younc,Love of Fame.Sat.i,.95.(1728) 
Some maladies are rich and precious and only to 
be . . . purchased with gold. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Mosses from an Old 
Manse: The Procession of Life. (1846) 


DISGRACE 
See also Failure, Ruin, Shame 


8 
No, my own one, this is the place for me. 

J. M. Barris, Peter and Wendy. Ch. 16. (1911) 
Mr. Darling, when his wife urged him to 
come out of Nana’s kennel. 

Reese is in the dog house. 

ZELDA Popkin, No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 217. 

(1942) 
I was in the doghouse anyway. 
O. R. Conen, Sound of Revelry, Ὁ. 110. (1943) 


9 
Disgraces are like cherries, one draws another. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 489. (1640) 


10 
He fears disgrace as worse than death. 
(Peiusque leto flagitium baa 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode ix, 1. 50. (23 B.c.) 
When the stress of circumstances demands it, we 
must gird on the sword and prefer death to 
slavery and aoa (Mors servituti turpitudini- 
que anteponenda.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i,ch.23,sec.81.(¢.45 B.C.) 
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In disgrace is a punishment worse than death. 
(In infamia plus poenae quam in morte.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, 
ch. ii, sec. 24. (c. A.D. 80) 
If there be disgrace, what need of death? 
(Apayaso yad asti kim mrityuna?) 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 55. (c. A.D. 100) 
For one is already worse than dead. 


11 
When men disgraces share, 
The lesser is the care. 


Len Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act v, sc. 4. 
(1601) Quoted. 


12 
However deep the disgrace we have merited, 
it is almost always within our power to regain 
our good name. (Quelque honte que nous 
ayons meéritée, il est presque toujours en no- 
tre pouvoir de rétablir notre réputation. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 412. (1665) 


13 

That and that alone is a disgrace to a man, 
which he has deserved to suffer. (Id demum 
est homini turpe, quod meruit pati.) 


Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. iii, fab.11,].7.(¢.25 8. c.) 
14 


Disgrace is deathless; it goes on living even 
when you think it’s dead. (Immortalis est 
infamia; | etiam tum vivit, cum esse credas 
mortuam. ) 

PLautus, Persa, 1. 355. (c. 200 B.c.) Another 
Latin proverb says, “Voluptas abit. turpitu- 
do manet” (The pleasure is over, but the 
disgrace remains). 


15 
It is better not to live at all than to live dis- 
graced. 

SopnHoctes, Peleus. Frag. 445. (c. 410 B.c.) A 
Latin proverb says, “Malo mori quam foe- 
dari” (I would rather die than be disgraced). 

Live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 24. (1606) 


DISH 


16 
I’m dished and done up brown. 
CHARLES Burke, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, sce. 1. 
(1865) 


17 
An affected man carries himself like his dish 
(as the proverb says) very uprightly. 
SAMUEL But Ler, Remains, ii, 334. (a. 1680) 
You must carry your dish very upright. 
Daniel Dero, Everybody’s Business. (1725) 


18 
There’s a thing in it (quoth the fellow when 
he drank the dish-clout). 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologéa, Ὁ. 8. (1639) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 196. (1678) 
There is something in it, quoth the Fellow, when 
he drunk Dish-clout and all. 
Tomas Futrer, Gromologia. No.4884.(1732) 
I will not make my dish-clout my table-cloth. 
Jonn Ray, νειν Proverbs, Ὁ. 125. (1678) 
Furtrer, Gromologia. No. 2646. (1732) 
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φπρκκστακεοώσα. 


DISH 


1 
Susan is a nice dish. 

anne Gruser, The Hungry Dog, p.125.(1941) 
The first dish pleaseth all. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 746. 
(1640) Ray, Eagksk Proverbs, p. 7. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4527. (1732) 

The first dish is aye best eaten. 

James KEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 336. (1721) 
The Italians say, “1,84 prima scodella piace 
ad ognuno” (The first dish pleases every 
one). 

The nearest. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreavu, when asked at table which 
dish he preferred. See Emerson, Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches: Thoreau. 


3 
Wyfe, all thy disshes be chaffyng disshes plast ; 
For thou chafest at sight of euery dishe thou 
hast. 

Heywoop, Epigrams. Cent. vi, No. 38. (1562) 
All his meat is in chafing dishes. 

Joun Crarxt, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 34. (1639) 
All her Dishes are Chafing Dishes. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 519. (1732) 
4 


The dish wears its own cover. 
Six Rocer L’Esrrance, tr., Erasmus’ Collo- 
quies, p. 135. (1680) Quoted as a popular 
᾿ saying. 
Many dishes make many diseases. 
Tuomas Morrett, Healikhs Improvement, Ὁ. 
272. (1655) Quoted as a proverb. 
Many dishes, many 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. 


6 
All’s lost that is poured into a cracked dish. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 128. (1678) 
Futter, Gaomologia. No. 546. (1732) 


Wee laye some greater matter in his dish. 
THomas Witson, The Arte of Logick, 62b. 
(1551) To accuse or to taunt; to charge 
against one. 
That it be not once again cast in my dish. 
THomas Wison, The Arte of Rhetorique: 
Prologue. (1553) 
Let no man object and lay in my dish old custom. 
THomas Becox, Prayers, Ὁ. 390. (1559) 
He casts his begger in my dishe at euerie third 
sillable. 
Tuomas Nasuz, Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden, p. 67. (1596) 
Your former follies shall be laide in your dish. 
J. O. Harziwz11, Books of Characters, Ὁ. 96. 


(1609) 
Her dowrie will be often cast in thy dish. 
Joszrn Swetuam, The Avscicnment of Women, 
p. 18. (1615) 
Some ... have been so disingenuous, as to throw 
Maud the Milk-Maid in my dish. 
RicHarp Sreerz, The Tatler. No. 164. (1710) 
To throw in one’s teeth, or dish: to reproach. 
ὦ, F. Nosratt, Folk Phrases of Four 
Counties, p. 31. (1894) 


DISMISSAL 


DISMISSAL 
See also Go 


8 
Her ys the dore, her ys the wey! 
BRANDL, ed., Mankind, fo. 154. (c. 1475) 
Here is the doore, and there is the wey, and so 
. farewell. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
There lies your way, you see the door. 

Ben JONSON, The Staple of News. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1625) 

“Must you stay? Can’t you go?” 

Legend under a cartoon in Punck, 18 Jan., 1905. 
It represented the French Governor of Mada- 
gascar addressing the Russian Admiral 
Rodjestvensky, who had made an unduly 
prolonged stay at Madagascar, while on his 
wey to Japanese waters to meet the Japanese 

eet. 


9 
This tinkerly trade, wee give it the bagge. 

ALOIS BRANDL, Quellen: Common Conditions, 

p. 599. (1576) See under Bac. 
Geue her the belles, let her flye. 

Tuomas DexxeER, Patient Grissil. Act i. (1603) 
An old proverb, taken from hawking, ap- 
plied to the dismissal of anyone. 

To give us the canvas. 

James SHirtey, Hyde Park. Act i, sc. 1. (1637) 
From the practice of journeymen mechanics 
carrying their tools with them when dis- 
missed, they were said to get the canvas or 


the bag. 
If he knew it, I should get the sack. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 20. (1837) 
From the French, “On lui a donné son sac.” 

To get the mitten. 

B. H. Hatz, College Words: Mitten. (1851) 
“At the Collegiate Institute of Indiana, a 
student who is expelled is said ‘to get the 
mitten.’” Usually used, however, for refusals 
of marriage. See under MITTEN. 

The concern he'd been workin’ for was a factory 
that made canned goods. And now Jim said he 
was canned himself. He was certainly a card! 

Rinc Larpner, Haircut. (1926) 

We all got the bird. 
F. a6 1555 Circumstantial Evidence, p. 39 
1941 


He turnde hir out at doores to grasse on the 


playne. 
: Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10.(1546) 


Go to the evil cross. (I in malam crucem.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 335. (c. 195 B.c.) A 
common form of objurgation in the come- 
dies of the period. Plautus uses it many times, 
and so does Terence. The Germans say, “Geh’ 
zum Henker” (Go to the hangman). “Tu 
autem” (But thou) was used as a hint to be 
off, from the words used by preachers at the 
end of their sermon, “Tu autem, Domine, 
miserere nostri.” 
Trudge (quoth I to him), and on your mary- 
bones Crouche to the grounde. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 


DISSIMULATION 


Away, you scullion! you rampallion! you fusti- 
larian! 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, ii, 1, 65. (1598) 
Make your feet your friend. 
J.M. Barriz, Sentimental Tommy,p.137.(1896) 
Kiss yourself good-bye. 
WILLIAM JEROME. Title of song. (1902) 
Cheese it! they’re coming this way! 
Crype Fitcu, The Girl With the Green Eyes. 
Act i. (1902) 
Why don’t you pad? 
O. Henry, Extradited from Bohemia. (1908) 
Aw, for the love of Mike, go take a powder. 
ELLiotT PAUL, Mayhem in B-Flat, p.259.(1940) 
Beat it. I want to sleep. 
NIvEN Buscu, The Carrington Incident, p. 10. 
(1941) 
Go roll a hoop. 
Creve Apams, The Black Door, Ὁ. 155. (1941) 
Go chase yourself. 
EvizaBetTu Day, Murders in Volume 2, p. 83. 
(1941) 
Pack up the fiddle, rosin up the bow, 
Vamoose, Skedaddle, mosey, hit the grit! 
ΟΝ, Benet, Western Star: Prelude, \.44.(1943) 


1 
You may be jogging whiles your boots are 
green. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 
213. (1596) 
You may as well be jogging, Sir, 
While yet your boots are green. 
Cuar.es Dispin, The Quaker. Act i,sc.1.(1777) 


DISPUTE, see Argument 
DISOBEDIENCE, see Obedience 
DISSIMULATION 
See also Deceit, Hypocrisy 
ΤΠ invites dissimulation. 


FRANCIS BACON, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Pt. i, bk. 6. (1605) 


3 

He who knows not how to dissimulate, knows 
not how to rule. (Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit 
regnare. ) 

EMPEROR FREDERICK BarRBAROSSA (?), Μαχὶρ. 
(c. 1160) See Lipsrus, Politica Sive Civilis 
Doctrina. Bk. iv, ch. 14. Tacitus, Annals, iv, 
71, speaking of Tiberius, says, “He was 
prouder of his power of dissimulation than 
of all his other virtues, for such he consid- 
ered it,” and on the strength of this passage 
the saying has sometimes been attributed to 
Tiberius. Other attributions have also been 
made, but never fully substantiated. Quoted 
by Sm Watrer Racecn, The Cabinet- 
Council, c. 1615, in the form, “Nescit regnare 
qui nescit dissimulare.” 

He who knows not how to dissemble, knows not 
how to reign. (Qui ne scait se feindre, ne scait pas 
regner.) 

MOoNnrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) The 
Italians say, “Chi non sa adulare, non sa 
regnare” (Who knows not how to flatter 
knows not how to reign), a proverb cited by 
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D’Isracvt, in his chapter on The Philosophy 
of Proverbs. 
Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare, was fre- 
quently, it is said, in the mouth of King James 
the First, but it did not say much in favor of his 
sagacity; and by proclaiming it as a principle, it 
must have defeated his purpose in adopting it. 
A RosBerT Brann, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 150. (1814) 


He who knows not how to dissemble knows 
not how to live. (Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit 
vivere. ) 

EMPEROR FREDERICK BARBAROSSA (?), Afaxim. 
(c. 1160) Rosert Burton (Anatomy of 
Melancholy, i, ii, 3, 15) quotes the saying in 
this form and attributes it to “that Em- 
peror,” meaning Barbarossa, with whom he 
says it was “a favourite maxim.” PALINGE- 
Nius, Zodiacus Vitae, bk. iv, p. 684. 1537, 
also gives it in this form, as a proverb. 
RocHe AND CHASLES, Histoire de France, 
vol. ii, p. 30, claim the saying as a “maxim 
of Louis ΧΙ, who is said to have permitted 
his son and successor, Charles, to know no 
other Latin. De Tuovu, Historia Sut Tem- 
poris, iii, 293, tells the same story. HENDER- 
sON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 361, also quotes it, 
and adds illustratively, “Truth should not 
always be revealed,” and “Innocence itself 
sometimes needs a mask.” 

You have set it down as a setled sentence amongst 
you, that he which knoweth not how to dis- 
semble, knoweth not how to live. 

GeEorcE Pertie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 88. (1576) 
He that cannot dissemble cannot live. 

RoBerT GREENE, Μαρία. (1583) Works, ii,19. 
“The Art of Complaisance” (London, 1697) bears 
on the title the forbidding aphorism, “Qui nescit 
dissimulare nescit vivere.” 

Str Herpert Maxwet, Aferidiana, Ὁ. 61. 

(1892) 


5 

Dissemble. To put a clean shirt upon the 
character. 

᾿ AMBROSE BiERCE,7 ke Devil’s Dictionary.( 1906) 


Smooth dissimulation, skill’d to grace 
A devil's purpose with an angel’s face. 
; WiLLt1iAM Cowper, Table Talk, p. 129. (1781) 


He [Caesar Borgia} was a man master in the 
art of dissembling, never looking the same 
way he rowed. 
THOMAS FuLter, The Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 
7. (1642) See also under Loox. 


Coll vnder canstyk, she can plaie on bothe 
handis, 
Dissimulacion well she understandis. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


9 
Your hearts and words soaked in honey; your 
hearts and deeds soaked in gall. (In melle sunt 
linguae sitae vostrae atque orationes | facta 
atque corda in felle.) 

Prautus, Traucudentus, 1. 178. (ς. 186 B.C.) See 


under Worn ano Dern. 
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Voice of honey, heart of gall. (ὧς μέλι φωνά, ὡς 
δὲ χολὰ γόος ἐστὶν.) 

Moscuus, Runaway Love, |. 9. (c. 180 B.c.) A 
similar Greek proverb is μέλι δείχνει φαρμάκι 
ὁτοιμάζει (He shows honey, he mixes poison), 
referring to the pharmacist who displays 
honey in his shop window while he is mix- 
ing poison behind the counter. See NeEcaris, 
Modern Greek Proverbs, p. 75. 

Those who according to the Proverb, have Hony 
in their mouth, and a knife in their hand. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 68. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

A dissembler hath euer-more honnye in his 
mouth, and Gall in his minde. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 384. (1580) 

hol honye in her mouth, and a sting in her 
tayle. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. D3. (1583) 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Str WALTER RALEGH, The Nymph’s Reply. (c. 
1590) Campgn, Remains, p. 302. (1605) 

The heart seldom feels what the mouth expresses. 
(Le cour sent rarement ce que la bouche ex- 
prime.) 

Jean Campistron, Pom peia, xi, 5. (c. 1695) 
The Hearts of Dissemblers are too far distant 
from their Mouths, for their Protestations ever 
to be cordially true. 

OswaLp Dyxzs, English Proverbs, p.292.(1709) 
Honey in the mouth, gal} in the heart (Mel in 
ore, fel in corde.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 110. 
(1778) A condensation of the Latin jingle, 
“Multis annis iam peractis,| Nulla fides est 
in pactis,| Mel in ore verba lactis, | Fel in 
corde fraus in factis.” The French say, 
“Bouche de roses et ceur puant” (Mouth of 
roses and stinking heart); the Portuguese, 
“Boca de mel, coracao de fel” (Mouth of 
honey, heart of gall); the Danes, “Tidt er 
Gift og Galde under Honningtale” (Often 
poison and gall under the honeyed speech). 

Sweet of tongue but of far distant beneficence. 

Burcxnarnot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 214. (1817) 
A mouth that prays, a hand that kills. 

BurcxHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 472. 

A Buddha’s mouth and a serpent’s heart. (Fo 
‘kou shé hsin.) 

DooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 187. (1872) 
An oily mouth and a razor heart (Yu tsui ‘ti 
tao hsin.) 


Doouitt1z, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 191. 
His mouth is sweet as honey, his arse biting as 
ginger. (Tsui li t‘ien ju mi; p'i ku la ssa chi ) 
WILLIAM oucH, Chinese Proverbs No 
1359. (1875) 


Sweet-melon lipped; bitter-melon hearted. (Tien 
kua érh tsui; k‘u kua érb hsin.) 
Scansonovon, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1670. 


The mouth full of virtue; at heart a whore. (ΥἹ 


κου jén i tao (δ; tu li nan tao nti cn‘ang.) 
Scannonovon, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1362. 


eee 


DISTANCE 


Praising with the mouth and damning with the 
heart. 

Marx Twain, In Eruption, Ὁ. 327. (1907) 
ee also SAYING AND THINKING. 


An apt dissembler sooner hurts his foe. (Qui 
bene dissimulat citius inimico nocet.) 
. PusLitius Syrus,Sententige. No.562.(c.43 B.C.) 


To know how to dissimulate is the knowledge 
of kings. (Savoir dissimuler est le savoir des 
rois. ) 

CARDINAL RicugLizu, Miriame. (c. 1625) 
For kings and lovers are alike in this, 
That their chief art in reign dissembling is. 

Sm JoHn SucKLING, Loving and Beloved. (a. 

1642) 


3 
Capable of any form of pretence or dissim- 
ulation. (Cuius rei lubet simulator ac dissimu- 
lator.) 
SatLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. v, sec. 4. (c. 
41 Β. ς.) Of Lucius Catilina. 


Simulation is a Pretence of what is not, and 
Dissimulation a Concealment of what is. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 213. (1710) 
ΤΟ BLOW HOT AND COLD, see under Hor, 


DISTANCE 


δ 
Do not thyself draw near, lest thou be put at 
a distance, yet stand not [too] far off, lest 
thou be forgotten. 
Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiastecus), 
xiii, 10. (c. 190 8. ς.) Oesterley, tr. 


6 
Not the breadth of a finger-nail, as the saying 
goes. (Nec transversum unguem, quod aiunt.) 
Cicero, Ad Fammiliares. Bk. vii, epis. xxv, sec. 2. 
(45 8.C.) 


No one sees what before his feet doth lie, 
But scans instead the regions of the sky. 
(Quod est ante pedes, nemo spectat, caeli 
scrutantur aca 
Ennius, lphigenia. (c. 180 B.C.) Quoted as 
from Ennius by Cicero, De Re Publica, i, 
18, 30, and as from Democritus, De Divina- 
tione, ii, 13, 30. It is sometimes attributed to 
Thales. Quoted by Monratong, as from De- 
mocritus. Cicero is referring to diviners and 
Montaigne to philosophers. 
What you seek is here; it is in the desert of 
Ulubrae. (Quod petis hic est, | est Ulubris.) 
Horact, Epistles, Bk. i, epis. 11,1. 30 (20 8.c.) 
Ulubrae, mentioned as a typical desert by 
Roman writers, was in Latium. about thirty- 
five miles from Rome. 
Careless of things which are near, we pursue 
eagerly things which are far away (Proximorum 
incurlosi, longinqua sectemur.) 
Puy tHe Younors, Epistles Bk. vili, ep. 20. 
(c. 4.0. 108) 
Stretching out his hand to catch the stars, he 
forgets the Gowers at his feet. 
ἘΚΈΜΥ BenroamM,Deontology.Ch i,p.$2.(1832) 


DISTANCE 


Slight not what’s near, through aiming at 
what’s far. (μή νυν τά 'πόρρω ταγγύθεν μεθεὶς 
σκόπει.) 


~ Euripiwes, Rhesus, 1. 482. (c. 450 B.C.) 


2 
The pathos of distance. (Das Pathos der 
Distanz. ) 

F. W. ΝΙΕΤΖΒΟΗΕ, Beyond Good and Evil. Ch.9, 
sec. 257. (1886) Repeated in The Antichrist 
(1888) and The Twilight of the Idols (1889). 

The pathos of distance—memorable phrase of 
Nietzsche—boasts its obverse, the bathos of pro- 
pinquity. 

James HIUNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 142. (1920) 
Huneker used the phrase as the title of a 
book. (1913) 


3 
Hercules’ pillars, (Ἡρακλέος στηλᾶν.) 

PINDAR, Olympian Odes, iii, 44. (476 B.c.) Of 
far distance. 

Remotest Thule. (Ultima Thule.) 

VeERGIL, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 30. (29 B.c.) Thule, 
the most remote land known to the Greeks 
and Romans, may have been Norway or Ice- 
land. Camden says it was one of the Shet- 
land Islands. 

Nor shall Thule be the extremity of the world. 
(Nec sit terris ultima Thule.) 

SENECA, Medea, 1. 375. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) Edgar Allan 
Poe (Dreamland, in Grakam’s Magazine, 
June, 1844) writes, “I have reached these 
lands but newly From an ultimate dim 
Thule.” 

As far remote as are the boundaries of Mysians 
and Phrygians. (χωρίς Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν 
ὁρίσματα.) 

ῬιῦΤΑΚΟΙ, Moralia: On Keeping Well, 122C. 
(c. A.D. 80) Quoting a proverbial phrase. 
Our lives are poles apart, as the saying goes. (ἐκ 

διαμέτρου γὰρ ἡμῶν οἱ βίοι, φασίν.) 

Lucan, Cataplus. Sec. 14. (ς. A.D. 170) 

As far apart as the East is from the West. 

MonamMMeED, The Koran, xxxii, 18. (c. 622) 

" ἊΝ as heaven from earth. (Tien jang chib 

n. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Prowerbs. No. 
1070. (1875) 


4 

The loveliest creature one could find 
From Paris clear to Old England. 
(De la plus bele criature 

Que hom puisse trovier ne querre 

De Paris juqu’en Aingleterre.) 

RutTeseur, De Frére Demise, 1. 18. (c. 1250) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Recueil des Fabliaux, ili, 263. 
“De ci jusqu’en Alemaingne” occurs in i, 35; 
“De ci jusqu’en Loheraine” in i, 35; “Entre 
si e Leons sur Rone” in li, 246; and “II n’a 
meillor de ci en Cypre,” iii, 94. 

Swetter place 
To pleyen in he may not finde, 
Although he soughte oon in-til Inde. 

GUILLAUME bE Lorats, Roman de la Rose, (c. 

1240) Chaucer (?) ἐσ. 1. 622. (c. 1365) 
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To gete hir love no ner nas he 
That woned at home, than he in Inde. 
CHaucer (?), The Book of the Duchesse, \. 
888. (c. 1369) 
And seyde thus, “for I ne can nat finde 
A man, though that I walked in-to Inde. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Pardoners 
Tale, 1. 393. (c. 1387) 
It is as farre from Athens to England, as from 
England to Athens. 
Joun Lyty, Euphkues and His England (Arber), 
p. 476. (1580) 


If a man makes me keep my distance, the 

comfort is he keeps his at the same time. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1706) 

The fellows learn to know their distance. 
Swirt, Panegyrick on the Dean, }. 56. (1730) 


Il—Distance Lends Enchantment 


6 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
THomas CAMPBELL, The Pleasures of Hope. Pt. 
i. }. 7. (1799) 
Distance only lends enchantment, 
Though the ocean waves divide. 
ARTHUR GILLEsplIE, Absence Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder. (1900) 
Distance lends enchantment. 

Crype Fitcs, Captain Jinks. Act ii. (1901) 
Distance lends assuagement to his view. 

O. Henry, The World and the Door. (1910) 
A case of distance lending enchantment to the 
view. 

InNnES, Comedy of Terrors, p. 171. (1940) 

7 


Ay farest faderis hes farrest fowlis. [Ay fair- 
est feathers have the farthest fowls. ] 

Wittiam Dunasar, Schir, Yit Remimber, 21. 
(c. 1508) Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 102. 
has, “Far fowls have fair feathers,” and 
Burns, The Five Carlins, “Far off fowls have 
feathers fair.” A similar proverb from an 
unknown source is, “Far-off cows have long 
horns.” 

Farre folks fare best. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 45. (1633) 
Men are best loved furthest off. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 71. (1639) 
Far folks fare well, and fair children die. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1678) 
Like Flanders- Mares, fairest afar off. 

Tuomas FULLER, Guomologia. No. 3229. (1732) 
In allusion to Henry VIII's disappointment 
when he saw Anne of Cleves, and his alleged 
reference to her as a “Flanders mare.” 


8 
Far different do things appear far off 
Than when we scan them close at hand. 
(οὐ ταὐτὸν εἶδος φαίνεται τῶν πραγμάτων 
πρόσωθεν ὄντων ἐγγύθεν θ᾽ ὁρωμένων.) 
Euripwmes, Jon, |. 585. (c. 419 5...) 
Mountains when far away appear misty and 
smooth, but when near at hand are rugged. («ai 
τὰ Spy πόρρωθεν ἀεροειδῇ καὶ λεῖα, ἐγγύθεν δὲ 
τραχέα.) 
Drocenss Lagatrus, Lives: Pyrrko. Bk. tx, sec. 
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85. (ες. A.D. 230) The English proverb is, 
“Hills are green afar off.” Hatt Carine, The 
Deemster, ch. 5, 1887, has, “A green hill when 
far from me; bare, bare when it is near.” 
“Blue are the faraway hills” runs the Gaelic 
proverb.—T ke Spectator, 6 June, 1914, p.955. 
At a distance it’s something grand: close up, it’s 
nothing. (De loin, c’est quelque chose ; et de prés, 
ce n’est rien.) 
La Fonramg, Fables: Le Chameau et les 
Batons Flottants. Bk. iv, fab. 10, (1668) 
They are aye gude that are far awa. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 99. (1902) 


1 
Paintings and Fightings are best seen at a 
distance. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
2 
Some people can see no good near at home. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iv, 97. (1902) 
3 
Most men wonder at things which deceive 
them by distance. (Maiorque pars miratur ex 
intervallo fallentia.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxviii, sec 7. 
(c. A.D. 64) Quoted by MonTAIcneE, iii, 11. A 
somewhat similar Latin proverb is, ‘“Quae e 
longinquo magis placent” (Things from afar 
please us the more). 

How much the sense is deceived by distance. 
(Quanto il senso s’ inganna di lontano.) 

DanTE, Inferno, Canto xxxi, I. 26. (ς. 1300) 

By everyone the unknown is held to be mag- 
nificent. (Omne ignotum pro magnifico est.) 

Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 50. (1814) 
Citing a Latin proverb, which he says is the 
reverse of “Familiarity breeds contempt.” So, 
he adds, “great men should not associate too 
familiarly with the world.” 

To the vulgar eye, few things are wonderful that 
are not distant. 

THomas Cartyiez, Essays: Burns. (1839) 

4 
Reverence is greater from a distance. (Maior 
e longinquo reverentia. ) 

Tactrus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 23. (c. A.D. 116) 
Adapted from, “Quae ex longinquo in maius 
audiebantur.” Massincer, The Maid of Hon- 
our, iti, 3 (1632), bas “Reverent distance.” 
NO MAN IS A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY, 

Ξ see under Proruer. 
Sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more 
sweet. 
Worpswortn, Personal Talk, 1. 25. (1806) 


DISTRUST 
i See also Suspicion 
Here must thou all distrust behind thee leave. 


(Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto.) 
᾿ Dantz, Inferno. Canto fii, 1 14. (c. 1300) 


There is one safeguard known generally to the 
wise, which is an advantage and security to 
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all, but especially to democracies as against 
despots—distrust. (ἀπιστία͵) 
DEMOSTHENES, Philippics. No. ii, sec. 24. (344 
B.C.) 


Be sober, and remember to distrust: These 
are the very mainsprings of understanding. 
EpICHARMUS, Maxim. (c. 550 B. 6.) See AHREUS, 
De Dialecto Dorico, p. 119. 
You forget your proverb— 
Remember to distrust! This easy faith 
Has done more mischief than it e’er did good. 
JoHn δον, Andronicus Comnenius. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1664) 


9 
Naught is of more service to mankind than a 
prudent distrust. (σώφρονος δ᾽ ἀπιστίας | οὐκ 
ἔστιν οὐδὲν χρησιμώτερον Bporois.) 

Evuripipes, Helen, |. 1617. (c. 412 B.C.) 


10 
The first step to self-knowledge 15 self-distrust. 
J. C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth, Ὁ. 
454. (1827) A similar maxim is ascribed to 
Madame Necker, “A certain amount of dis- 
trust is wholesome, but not so much of others 
as of ourselves.” 


11 

Heare all men speak; but credit few or none. 
Ropert Herrick, Distrust. (1648) 

What ever men for Loyalty pretend, 

"Tis Wisdomes part to doubt a faithfull friend. 

Rosert Herrick, Distrust. (1648) 

12 

To know what to mistrust is the mother of 
safety. (Savoit que la méfiance | Est mére de 
la sureté. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Chat et le Vieux Rat. 
Bk. ui, fab. 18. (1668) 

Distrust is the Mother of Safety, but must keep 
out of Sight. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1300.(1732) 

13 
Mistrust no man without cause, neither be ye 
credulous without proofe. 

Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. 154. (1579) 

14 
Beware a speedy friend. the Arabian said, 
And wisely was it he advised distrust. 

Rosert Soutiey, Sonnets, xxi. (1798) 

Count after your father. (Comptez aprés votre 
pére.) 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
93. (1853) This is a French proverb, and the 
Spaniards have a somewhat similar one, “En- 
tre dos amigos un notario y dos testigos” 
(Between two friends, a notary and two 
witnesses). In other words, never trust any- 
one. 


DIVORCE 
18 


If she go not as thou wouldest have her, cut 
her off from thy flesh, and give her a bill of 
divorce. (Si non ambulaverit ad manum tuam, 
. . . a cammibus tuis abscinde illam.) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxv, 26.(c.190 B.C.) 
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Whosoever shal] put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. (8s ἂν 
ἀπολύσῃ τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ καὶ γαμήσῃ ἄλλην 
μοιχᾶται ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν.) 

New Testament: Mark, χ, 11. (c. α. Ὁ. 55) The 
Vulgate is, “Quicumque dismiserit uxorem 
suam, et aliam duxerit, adulterium committit 
super eam.” The Pharisees had asked Jesus 
whether it was lawful for a man to put away 
his wife, and Jesus asked, “What did Moses 
command you?” “Moses suffered to write a 
bill of divorcement and put her away,” they 
replied. ‘For the hardness of your heart he 
wrote that precept,” Jesus retorted, and then 
added that any man or woman who divorced 
wife or husband to marry another committed 
adultery. ᾿ 

It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement: 
But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion, causeth her to commit adultery: and who- 
soever shall marry her that is divorced commit- 
teth adultery. 

New Testament: Matthew, v, 31-32. (c. A.D. 
65) The insertion of an exception, fornica- 
tion, will be noted. 


1 
New York is bounded on the North, South, 
East and West by the state of Divorce. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
i. (1906) 


Divorce, the public brand of a shameful life. 
THOMAS PARNELL, Hesiod, |. 206. (c. 1715) 
Divorce is the sacrament of adultery. (Le divorce 

est le sacrement de |’adultére.) 
J. F. Guicuarp, Maximes. (c. 1800) 
Divorces are made in heaven. 
Oscar Wiroz, The Importance of Being 
Earnest. Act i. (1895) 


DOCTOR 
See also Disease, Medicine, Surgeon 


Nor bring, to see me cease to live, 
Some doctor full of phrase and fame, 
To shake his sapient head, and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, A Wish. (1877) 


4 
The best of doctors will go to hell. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 82a. (c. 
450) A cynical estimate of the doctors of the 
day, who prolonged illnesses in order to in- 
crease their earnings. 


Honour a physician with the honour due unto 
him, (τίμα ἰατρὸν πρὸς τὰς χρείας τιμαῖς αὐτοῦ.) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxvili, 1. (c. 190 s.c.) Midrash Rabbah, 
Exodus, c. xxi, has it: “Honour thy physician 
before thou hast need of him.” The proverb 
also occurs in the Babylonian Talmud: Taa- 
nith, fo. 83b; and in the so-called Alphabet 

of Ben Siva. Cited in rabbinical sources as a 
genuine saying of Ben Sira. Quoted by Ray, 


Adagia Hebraica, p. 411, with the comment, 
“That is, we must honour God in our health 
and prosperity that he may be propitious to 
us in our adversity.” 


6 
He that sinneth against his Maker behaveth 
proudly towards the physician. 
Ben Srna, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
Xxxviii, 15. (c. 190 B.C.) 


7 
Be ware of that leche which by thee would 
take experience how he might hele another. 
(Tu doibs aussi fuir le medicin qui veult 
esprouver en toy comme il guerira les aultres 
de semblable maladie comment celle que 
tu as.) 

saree ὑῶν Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 

1 

Flee and eschewe a leche that is drunkelewe. (Se 
tu es mal dispose de corps tu doibs fuir et eviter 
le medicin qui est souvent yvre.) 
ὲ SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. 


If you have a physician for your friend, tip 

your hat and send him to your enemy. (Si 

tienes medico amigo, quitale la gorra, y en- 

vialo 4 casa de tu enemigo. ) 

Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 19. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 


Few physicians live well. 
WiLitiaM Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 322. (1605) 


10 

For who-so list have helping of his leche, 

To him bihoveth first unwrye his wounde. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 

857. (c. 1380) 

From the Phisition & Attorney, keepe not the 

truth hidden. (Al Medico & Auocato, non tener 

i] ver celato.) 

JouN Fronio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
From your confessor, lawyer, and physician, 
Hide not your case on no condition. 

(Al confessore, medico, e avvocato, 
Non tenere il ver celato.) 
Sm JoHn Harinotron, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax, 98. (1596) The French say, “A con- 
fesseurs, médecins, avocats, La vérité ne cele 


de ton cas.” 
Deceive not thy Physician, Confessor, nor 
Lawyer. 


Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 110. (1640) 
Hide nothing from thy minister, physician, and 
lawyer. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 102. (1678) 
Don’t misinform your doctor nor your lawyer. 

FRanxin, Poor Richkard’s Almanack, 1737. 
To Friend, Lawyer, Doctor, tell plain your whole 


ase, 
Nor think on Bad Matters to put a good Face: 
How can they advise, if they see but a part? 
ὝὟ is very ill driving black Hogs in the dark. 
Franxin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1748. 


11 
Better pay the butcher than the doctor. 
Cueates, Proverbial Folhk-Lore, ἢ. 82. (1875) 
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1 
Among the common people Scoggin is a 
Doctor. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 143. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 140. (1670) Scog- 
gin was a court jester of the time of Edward 
IV. A medieval jingle declared, “Fingunt se 
medicos quivis idiota, sacerdos, | Jedaeus, 
monachus, histrio, rasor, anus” (Every idiot, 
priest, Jew, actor, barber, fancies himself a 
doctor). 


2 
When doctors differ, the patient dies. 
Conrucivus, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) See TEnY1 
Hsien, Confucius Said It First, p. 87. The 
Italians say, “Finch’ el medico pensa, l’amala 
more” (While the doctor thinks, the paticnt 
dies); the French, “Pendant que les chiens 
s’entre-grondent, le loup dévore la brebis”’ 
(While the dogs snarl among themselves, the 
wolf devours the sheep). There is an English 
variant, “While the doctors consult, the pa- 
tient dies.” 
Well, doctors differ. 
Wycnerey, Plain-Dealer. Act i, sc. 1. (1677) 
Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 
Port, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, 1. 1. (1735) Fre- 
quently quoted. 
I shal] stand protected by the rhyming adage: 
“When Doctors disagree, Disciples then are free.” 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1813. Pt. i, p. 627. 


3 
No man is a good doctor who has never been 
sick himself. 
Conrucivus, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) See ΤΈΗΥΙ 
Hsien, Confucius Said It First, p. 87. 


4 
I observe the Phisician with the same dili- 
gence, as hee the disease; I see hee feares, and 
I feare with him. 

Joun Donnz, Devotions. No. 6. (1624) 
To the sick man, the physician when he enters 
seems to have three faces, those of a man, a 
devil, and a god. When the physician first comes 
and announces the safety of the patient, then 
the sick man says: “Behold a god or a guardian 
angel.” (Intrantis medici facies tres esse videntur 
aegrotanti; hominis, Daemonis, atque Dei. Cum 
primum accessit medicus dixitque salutem, “En 
Deus aut custos angelus,” aeger ait.) 

Joun Owen, The Physician. (1647) 
Angels when we come to cure, devils when we 
ask payment. (Proemia cum poscit medicus, 
Sathan est.) 

Water Scort, The Abbot. Ch. 26. (1820) Re- 

ferred to as an “old saying and true.” 


§ 
Τίς too late to think of the Doctor after 
Death. 

OswaLtp Dyrxes, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1709) 
one DEATH THE DOCTOR, see under LatE. 


The poor die because they cannot afford a 
doctor; the foolish because they consult ig- 
norant ones. 
Karsanra Exxem, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
Health. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
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7 
A young Barber, and an olde Phisition. (Bar- 
bier giouine, e Medico vechio. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Another form is, ““Medico vechio, e chirurgo 
gidvane” (An old physician and a young 
surgeon), or barber, the barber of old being 
a surgeon, or at least a blood-letter, as the 
modern barber-pole, with its red and white 
stripes, testifies. There is a Gascon saying, 
“De jeune médecin, cimetiére bossu” (Of a 
young physician a lumpy churchyard), that 
is, a churchyard full of graves. 

Young barber, old doctor; otherwise they are 
not worth a blade of grass. (Jeune barbier, vieil 
médecin, | Si’l sont autres ne valent pas un brin.) 

GABRIEL Mevrier, Τ όσον des Sentences. Quot- 
ing a proverb of c. 1575. 

An old Physician, and a young Lawyer. 

Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 650. 

(1640) FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 652. (1732) 
Commonly Physicians like beer are best when 
they are old, & Lawyers like bread when they are 
young and new. 

THomas Futter. The Holy State: The Good 
Advocate. (1642) 

An old physician, a voung lawyer. An old phy- 
sician because of his experience; a young lawyer, 
because he . . . will have Icisure enouch to attend 
to your business. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 36. (1670) 
Beware of the young doctor and the old barber. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 

Talk of vour science! after all is said 
There's nothing like a bare and shinv head; 
Age lends the graces that are sure to please; 


Folks want their doctors mouldy. like their 
cheese. 

Ο. W. Hotes, Rip Van Winkle, M.D. Pt. ii. 
(1870) 


A young physician and a young lawyer, and con- 
fide in both with equal frankness. 
ἕ CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 15. (1875) 


A pitifull Phisition, maketh a scald [scabby] 

wound. (Medico pietoso fa la piaga tegnosa.) 

JOHN FLonio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) Be- 
cause he doesn’t cleanse it thoroughly 


9 
Physicians are the cobblers, rather the 
botchers, of men’s bodies. 

Joun Forp, The Lover's Melancholy Act i, 


sc. 2. (1628) 
10 


To poore people he prescribes cheap but 
wholesome medicines: not removing the con- 
sumption out of their bodies into their purses; 
nor sending them to the Eastindies for drugs. 
when they can reach better out of their 
gardens. 

Tuomas Furrzr, The Holy State: The Good 

Physician. (1642) 


11 
The vnknowne disease putteth out the Physi- 
tians eye. 
Grranp pe Matynes, The Ancient Law-Mer- 
chant, 254. (1622) Ouoted as a true proverb. 
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But I am laxative inough there otherwise. 
This (quoth this yonge man) cont doth ryse; 
For he is purs sicke, and lackth a phisicien. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
An expansion of the Latin proverb, “Corpus 
valet, sed aegrotat crumena” (The body is 
ti but the purse is sick). See also under 


URSE. 
“Is there no hope?” the sick man said; 
The silent doctor shook his head, 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 
Joun Gay, Fables: Ser. i, No. 27: The Sick 
Man and the Angel. (1727) 


1 

Formerly a doctor, Diaulus is now an under- 
taker. He continues to put his patients to bed 
in his old effective way. (Chirugus fuerat, 
nunc est vispillo Dialus. | coepit quo poterat 
clinicus esse modo.) 

Martial, Epégrams. Bk. i, No. 30. (c. Α.0. 85) 
Repeated in No. 47 with a different last line, 
“Quod vispillo facit, fecerat et medicus” 
(What the undertaker now does, the doctor 
did before). 


2 
They that be whole need not a physician. (οὐ 
χρείαν ἔχουσιν οἱ ἰσχύοντες ἰατροῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ix, 12. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Non est opus valentibus 
medicus.” Repeated in Mark, ii, 17, and Luke, 
v, 31. ist was merely quoting a well 
known proverb, as He frequently did to 
drive a point home to his auditors. 

A physician is superfluous among the healthy. 
(Supervacuus .. . inter sanos medicus.) 

Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus. Sec. 41. 

(ες. a. Ὁ. 85) 


He’s a good doctor who knows how to cure. 
(Bon mire est qui sait guérir.) 
Jesan Μισιου, Proverbes Francais. (c. 1475) 


4 
No physician delights in the health of his own 
friends. (Nul médecin ne prend plaisir & la 
santé de ses amis mesmes.) 
Monrtaicngr, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1580) A 
sentiment frequently denounced as untrue. 


δ 
You... are doctor. 
Sm THomas Mone, Comsforte against Tribula- 
tion. Sec. 2. (1529) 
You need not doubt, you are no doctor. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1670) 
You are the lady doctor, 
O. Henny (W. 5. Poatzr), Brickdust Row. 
(1907) “You’re the doctor,” i.e. you’re the 
one who must decide. 


It is not always in a physician’s power to cure 
the sick. (Non est in medico semper relevetur 
ut aeger.) 

Oviw, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. iti, 1. 17. (a.p. 13) 
I know myself better than any doctor can. 
(Quam medico, notior ipse mihi.) 

Ovmw, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1. 92. 
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7 
The book of Nature is that which the phy- 
sician must read; and to do so he must walk 
over the leaves. 
PARACELSUS, Maxim. (c. 1530) See Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, xviii, 234. 9th ed. 


8 

A physician is nothing but a consoler of the 
mind. (Medicus nihil aliud est quam animi 
consolatio.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. A.D. 60) 

I would alwayes haue my Phisition, of a cheer- 
full countenaunce. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 358. (1580) 

A good bedside manner. 

Georce pu Maurier, Legend, under a picture 
in Punch, 15 March, 1884. The dialogue ran: 
“What sort of a doctor is he?” “Well, I don’t 
know much about his ability, but he has a 
very good bedside manner.” 

In a dying civilisation, political prestige is the 
reward not of the shrewdest diagnostician but 
of the man with the best bedside manner. 

Eric AMBLER, A Coffin for Dimitrios, p. 71 
(1939) 


9 
A physician can sometimes parry the scythe 
of death, but has no power over the sand in 
the hour-glass. 
Hester Lyncu Pozzi, Letter to Fanny Bur- 
ney, 12 Nov., 1781. 
10 
The carping patient makes a cruel doctor. 
(Crudelem medicum intemperans aegcr facit.) 
PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententiae.No.104.(c.43 B.C.) 


11 

The patient does himself ill who makes an 
heir of his doctor. (Male secum agit acger 
medicum qui heredem facit.) 

PuBLILivs Syrus, Sententiae.No.373.(c.43 B.C.) 
If one be sick ... be sure that he make not 
his Phisition his heire. 

Joun Lyty, Campaspe. Act v, sc. 4. (1584) 
He knowes he must of Cure despaire, 

Who makes the slie Physitian his Heire. 

Rosert Herrick, Upon Leech. (1648) 

He is a fool that makes his physitian his heir. 
HoweLt, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
That Patient is not like to recover, who makes 

the Doctor his Heir. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4368.(1732) 
The Germans say, “Setz’st du den Arzt zu 
deinem Erben, So musst du ohne Gnade 
sterben” (If you make the doctor your heir. 
you must die without grace). 

He’s a fool that makes the doctor his heir. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1732. 


12 
A hundred devils leap into my body, if there 
are not more old drunkards than old phy- 
sicians. (Cent diables me saultent au corps 
sil n’y a plus de vieulx hyurognes, qu’il n'y 
a de vieulx medecins. ) 

Raserais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 41. (1534) 
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It is reported (as you know well enough) that 
the number of old men that are dronkerds is 
greater, then the number of olde men that are 
Phisitions. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 156. (1574) Young, tr. 
ΤΕ: are more Physicians in health than drunk- 
ards. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 902. (1640) 
There’s more old drunkards than old doctors. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1736. The Germans say, “Es giebt 
mehr alte Weintrinker als alte Aerzte” (There 
are more old wine-bibbers than old doctors). 


1 

Don’t you know what they say in the common 
proverb, Happy is the physician who is called 
in at the declension of the disease? (Ne scaiz 
tu qu’on dict en prouerbe commun, Heureux 
estre le medecin, qui est appellé sus la declina- 
tion de la maladie?) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 41. (1545) 
The unlucky doctor treats the head of a disease, 
the lucky one its tail. (Yiin ο΄ ἢ hsien shéng i 
ping t‘ou, shih lai hsieu shéng i ping wei.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1631. (1875) 


He sawe a peyntour that was waxe a phy- 
sicien, to whom he sayde, thou knowest that 
man might se at the eye the fawtes that thou 
didst in thy crafte, but nowe they may not 
seed for they ar hidde vnther the 
erthe. 

EarL Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 37.(1477) Quoting Diogenes. 
A bad wrestler became a doctor. “Courage,” said 
Diogenes to him, “You are right; now you can 
put into the earth those who formerly laid you 
on it.” (Un mauvais luicteur se feit medecin: 
“Courage,” luy dict Diogenes; “tu as raison: tu 
mettras a cette heure en terre ceulx qui t’y ont 
mis aultrefois.”) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 37. (1580) 
There was a painter became a physician; where- 
upon one said to him, “You have done well; for 
before the faults of your work were seen, but 
now they are unseen.” 

FRANCIS BACON, Apophthegms. No. 254.( 1620) 
The sunne doth alwayes behold your good suc- 
cesse, and the earth covers all your ignorances. 

Joun ME cton, Astrologaster, Ὁ. 17. (1620) 
You that dwell neere these graves and vaults, 
Which oft doe hide Physicions faults. 

Wensster, Devil’s Law Case. Act. ii, sc.3.( 1623) 

"Tis said of all physitians 
What good comes by their physick the sun sees; 
But in their art, if they have bad successe, 
That the earth covers. 

Tuomas Heywooop, Pleasant Dialogues. (1637) 
Physicians, of all men, are most happy; what- 
ever good success soever they have the world 
proclaimeth, and what faults they commit the 
earth covereth. 

Francis Quarces, Hieroglyphikes of the Life 

of Man. (1638) 
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Physicians are happy men, because the sun makes 
manifest what good success soever happeneth in 
their cures, and the earth burieth what faults 
soever they commit. 

JoHNn ΒΟΡΕΝΗΑΜ, Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 175. (1669) 
If the Doctor cures, the Sun sees it; but if he 
kills, the Earth hides it. 

, Keuy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 184. (1721) 


if you do not pay the doctor who cured you, 
beware of again falling ill. (Ping ‘hao pu hsieh 
i, hsia tz‘G wu jén i.) 

Wiiiam Scarsorouca, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1626. (1875) 

An unskilful doctor kills with a secret dagger; 
a stupid doctor murders without a sword. (Hsiao 
i pu ming, an tao sha jén; yung i sha jén pu 
yung tao.) 

ScaRBoROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1630. 


4 

The physician cannot prescribe by letter, he 
must feel the pulse. (Non potest medicus per 
epistulas eligere, vena tangenda est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilitum.Epis.xxii,sec.1.(c. a. Ὁ. 65) 


It is a poor physician who lacks faith in his 
ability to cure. (Mali medici est desperare, ne 
curet. ) 
SenEcA, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 17. sec. 2. (c. 
A.D. 55) 


6 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 164. (1605) 

Tis not a skillful leech 

Who mumbles charms o’er wounds that need 
the knife. (οὐ πρὸς ἰατροῦ σοφοῦ θρηνεῖν ἐπῳδὰς 
πρὸς τομῶντι πήματι.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 581. (c. 409 B.C.) 
He’s such a quack I'll bet he’s web-footed. 

A. M. Srein, The Case of the Absent-Minded 

Professor, p. 80. (1943) 


To preserve a man alive in the midst of so 
many chances and hostilities, is as great a 
miracle as to create him. 

Jeremy Taytor, Holy Dying.Chi,sec.1.(1651) 


9 

The man over sixty who holds out his hand to 
a physician is ridiculous. (ἀνὴρ ὑπὲρ ἑξήκοντα 
γεγονὼς ἔτη καὶ προτείνων ἰατρῷ χεῖρα κατα- 
γέλαστός ἐστιν.) 


EMPEROR TIBERIUS. (c. A.D. 25) As quoted by 
Prutarcy, Moralia, 136E. 
He was wont to mock at the arts of physicians, 
and to ridicule those who, after the age of thirty, 
needed counsel as to what was good or bad for 
their bodies. 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. vi, sec. 46. (A.D. 116) 
Of Tiberius. 
He enjoyed excellent health, . . . although from 
the thirtieth year of his age he took care of it 
according to his own ideas, without the aid or 
advice of physicians. 
Susrontus, Lives of the Caesars: Tiberius, sec. 
68. (c. Α.Ὁ. 120) 
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Will you cast away your child on a fool and a 


physician ὃ 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iii, 4, 101. (1601) 
Eyther mere fooles or good phisitions all. 

ΒΑΒΝΑΒΕ Barnes, Divils Charter, aia L3.(1607) 
No matter whether I be a foole or a phisitian. 

THomas Hrywoop, 4 Mayden-kead Well Lost. 

Act iii. (1634) 
Bee one is a fool or a physitian to himself after 
irtie 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 35. (1670) 
Remember, every man is a fool, or physician to 
himself at least. 

Joun Dunton, Athenian Sports, Ὁ. 13. (1707) 
Every man at thirty is a fool or a physician. He 
is a fool who at that age knows not his constitu- 
tion. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 101. (1721) 
Every Man is a Fool, or a Physician, at Forty. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologta. No.1428.(1732) 
A man learns certain rules of health, so that it is 
said that at forty he is either a fool or a physician. 

Sir ArrHur HE ps, Companions of My Soli- 

tude. Ch. 10. (1851) 


1 
Where there are three doctors, there are two 
atheists. (Ubi tres medici, duo athei.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 68. (1853) A Latin medieval proverb. 


2 
A physician is a person who pours drugs of 
which he knows little into a body of which he 
knows less. 

VoLTamrE, Epigram. (c. 1760) As quoted by 

Hetps, Friends in Council, ii, 10. 

He’s the best physician that knows the worth- 
lessness of most medicines. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


3 
Medicine men have always flourished. A good 
medicine man has the best of everything and, 
best of all, he doesn’t have to work. 

Joun B. Watson, Bekaviorism, p. 4. (1925) 


4 
There is a great difference between a good 
physician and a bad one yet very little be- 
tween a good one and none at all. 

 PeTAVE Youn, Travels in France, 9 Sept.,1787. 


if doctors fail you, let these three be your 
doctors: a cheerful mind, rest, and moderate 
diet. (Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 

tria: mens hilaris, requies, moderata 
diaeta. ) 

Unxnown, Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum. 
(c. 1550) In a version given by Gabriel 
Harvey, “labor” is substituted for “requies.” 

The first was called doctor diet, the seconde 
doctor quiet, the third doctor mery man. 

WruaM Burien, The Government of Health, 
fo. 51. (1558) “Counsaill was geuen me, that 
I should not staye ἡ tore vpon the pinion 
of any one t rather vpon three” 

as named ve, 
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Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merry- 
man. 

Sir Jonn Harincton, The Metamorphosis of 

Ajax, p. 99. (1596) 
This is one of the three Salernitan doctors, Dr. 
Merryman, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, which cure 
all diseases—Mens hilaris, requies, moderate 
diaeta. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 

ii, ii, 6, 4. (1621) 

After these two, Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, 
Doctor Merriman is requisit to preserve health. 
Howe tt, The Parley of Beasts, ἢ. 23. (1660) 
The best doctors in the world are doctor diet, 

doctor quiet, and doctor merryman. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Temperance and labor are the two true phy- 
Sicians of man. (La tempérance et le travail sont 
les deux vrais medecins de l'homme.) 

Rousseau, Emile. Bk. i. (1762) 

Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 
H. W. Loncrettow, The Best Medicines. 
(1845) From the Sinngedichte of FrRrepricn 
VON Locau. 
Nature, time and patience, are the three great 
physicians. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.457.(1855) 


Il—Physician, Heal Thyself 


Wretched that I am—such are the inventions 
I devised for mankind, yet have no cunning 
wherewith to rid myself of my own sufferings 
(τῆ: νῦν παρούσης πημονῆς ἀπαλλαγῶ.) 
AgEscuyLus, Prometheus Bound, |. 471. (ς. 470 
B.C.) 


How, healing others, have you not healed 
yourself? (καὶ πῶς, ἄλλου ἰώμενος, σαυτὸν οὐκ 
ἱασω;) 

ΑΕ5ορ, Fables: The Worm and the Fox. (c 
570 B.c.) The worm claimed to be a phy- 
sician, skilled in drugs, and the fox asked 
why, then, being lame, it hadn't healed itself 

Is physic going to be prescribed for diseased 
limbs by this frog, whose pale face is sicklied o’er 
witb a livid hue? (Pallida caeruleus cui notat 
ora color?) 

Avianus, Fables. No. vi, 1. 11. (c. a.p. 400) 

Physician, heal thy lameness. 

Babylonian Talmud: Genesis Rabbah, xxiii, 4. 
(c. 450) 

What more ridiculous than a sore-eyed person 
who sets up as an oculist ? 
P BurcxnHarpr, Arabie Proverbs. No. 679. (1817) 


Do not imitate bad physicians who, in treat- 
ing the diseases of others, profess to have 
mastered the whole art of healing, but them- 
selves they cannot cure. (Neque imitare malos 
medicos, qui in alienis morbis profitentur te- 
nere se medicinae scientiam, ipsi se curare non 
possunit. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. iv, epis. 5, sec. 5. 

(45 B.C.) 
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Saint Luke was a Saint and a Physition, and 
yet he died. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 133. (1616) 
Henpert, Jacula Prudentum. No.1006.(1640) 
Boasting that he could make a man immortal, 
he himself [{Paracelsus] died at fourty seven 
years. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Paracelsus. 
(1642) 


2 
Healer of others, full of sores himself. (ἄλλων 
ἰατρὸς αὐτὸς ἕλκεσιν βρύων.) 

Euripipes, Fragments. Fr. 1086, Nauck. (ς. 
420 B.c.) Quoted by Prutarcy, Moralia, 
71F, 88D, 481B, 1110E, and by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, v, 38, who gives the Latin, 
“Aliorum medicus, ipse hulceribus scates.” 

He boasts of healing poor and rich, 
Yet is himself all over itch. 
(Medicin est des aultres en effect: 
Toutesfois est d’vlceres tout infect.) 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
Motteux’ translation of Rabelais’ rendering 
of the Greek, ἑατρὸς ἄλλων, αὐτὸς βρύων. 


3 
Cure, godeman? ye, thow art a faire leche; 
Cure thv self, that tremblest as thou goste. 
Tromas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, 
p. 7. (c. 1412) 


4 
Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, Phy- 
sician, heal thyself. (/a7pé, θεράπευσον σεαυτόν.) 
New Testament: Luke, iv, 23. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate version is, “Medice, cura teipsum.” 
Christ, as He himself indicated, was merelv 
repeating a proverb which had been current 
for at Icast a thousand years, and which is 
still one of the most widely quoted of all 
proverbs, not only in English, but in prac- 
tically all languages. Its popularity is no 
doubt due to the fact that it is ‘the hardest 
and most unanswerable of all taunts.” as 
Blackmore says. All collections of proverbs 
include it, and these will not be cited here. 
Physician, heal thyself. (Medecin, O gueriz toy- 
mesmes. ) 
Rabperais, Pastagruel. Bk. iv. Prologue. (1548) 
Medice, teipsum— 
Protector, see to ἢ well, protect yourself. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, ii, 1, 53. (1590) 
First therefore physitian, cure thine own ills. 
DANIEL Tuvit, Vade Mecum, p. 152. (1638) 
‘Physician, heal thyself,” is the hardest and most 
unanswerable of all taunts. 
; R. Ὁ. Brack MorE, Christowell. Ch. 24. (1882) 


Good leche is he that can himself recure. 
Joun Lypcatz, Daunce of Machabree, Ἰ. 424. 
(c. 1425) 
He’s a good doctor who can cure himself. (Bon 
est le médecin qui se peut guérir.) 
Beep Meurigr, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
50) 
He is a good physician who cures himself. 
Torrtano, Piassa Universale, p. 148. (1666) 
Remember how many physicians are dead after 
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their brows so often over their 
patients. οεῖν συνεχῶς πόσοι μὲν ἰατροὶ 
ἀποτεθνήκασι πολλάκις τὰς ὀφρῦς ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ἀρρώστων συσπάσαντεξ.) 
Marcus AureLius, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 
48. (c. A.D. 174) 


puckering u 
ie 


That physician will hardly be thought very 
careful of the health of others who neglects 
his own. (Difficilement sera creu le medicin 
auoir soing de la santé d’aultruy, qui de la 
sienne est negligent.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
Quoting GaLen, De Sanitate, bk. v. 


7 
When the leche may not hele him self howe 
shulde he hele another. 
Ear_ Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 44. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 


8 
The cleverest doctor cannot cure himself. 
(Liang i pu tzt i.) 
Wirrram SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs No. 
1624. (1875) 
No man is qualified to remove the skeleton from 
his own closet. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 3. (1940) 
He who treats himself has a fool for a patient. 
J. F. Montacue, Broadway Stomach, Ὁ. 92. 
(1940) Quoting an old proverb. 


III—To Die of One’s Physician 


9 
Some think Physicians kill as many as they 
save, and who can tell how many murders 
they make in a year, that may freely kill folks, 
and have a reward for it? and, according to 
the Dutch proverb, a new Physician must have 
a new Church-yard. 
RoBErT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iv, memb. 1, subs. 1. (1621) 
Physicians kill more than they cure. 
Epwarp Warp, Writings, ii, 328. (1703) Re- 
ferred to as “an old maxim.” 


10 
The doctor cures the sick man who does not 
die. 
GurNeEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


11 
Like some Phisitions, make worke where all 
was well before. 
STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 33. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I was well; I wished to be better; 1 am here 
(Stavo bene; ma per star meglio; sto qui.) 
Aporson, The Spectator. No. 25. (1711) Quot- 
ing the epitaph on the monument of an 
Italian valetudinarian. 
This comes of altering fundamental laws and 
overpersuading by his landlord to take physic 
(of which he died) for the benefit of the doctor. 
Stavo bene (was written on his monument) ma 
per star meglio, sto qui. 
Joun Daypen, Dedication of the Aeneid.(1697) 
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One doctor makes work for another. 
: V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 73. (1902) 


Many physicians have killed the king. (παλλοὶ 
ἑατροὶ βασιλέα ἀπώλεσαν.) 

EMPEROR HAprian, on his deathbed. (a. Ὁ. 138) 
See XIpHILinus, Epitome of the Roman 
History of Dio Cassius. Bk. Ἰχίχ, sec. 22. The 
Latin is, “Multi medici regem sustulerunt.” 
Another rendering, dating from more than 
two centuries later, was, “Turba medicorum 
regem perdidit” (The crowd of doctors killed 
the king). There are others of less authority: 
“Multitudo de medicis me caedebant,” and 
“Multitudo medicorum me caedebant.” 

Hadrian, the emperor, ceased not to cry out, as 
he was dying, that the crowd of doctors had 
killed him. (Adrian l’empereur criot sans cesse, 
en mourant, “Que la presse des medicins l’avoit 
tué.” 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 37. (1580) 

As he said of Adrian, . . . a multitude of phy- 
sicians hath killed the emperour; Plus a medico 
quam a morbo periculi; more danger there is 
from the physician than from the disease. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iv, mem. 1, subs. 1. (1621) Burton 
is quoting a Latin proverb, of which there 
is a variation, “Si morbum fugiens incidis 
in medicos” (In fleeing disease you fall into 
the hands of the doctors), which is some- 
times added to the first Ode of the second 
book of Horace. 


2 
Leeches kill with license. 
JamMES KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 232. (1721) 
“If any die under the hands of a physician, 
no notice is taken of it.” 


Doctors and marshals kill people and horses. 
(Les médecins et les maréchaux 
Tuent les gens et les chevaux.) 
Lz Roux pve Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 226. 
Quoting a proverb of c. 1475. 


Diophantus saw Hermogenes the doctor in his 
sleep and never woke up again, although he 
was wearing an amulet. (᾿ Ἑρμογένη τὸν ἰατρὸν 
ἰδὼν Διόφαντος ἐν ὕπνοις  οὐκετ᾽ ἀνηγέρθη, καὶ 
περίαμμα φέρων.) 

Lucitius, Epigram. (c. 140 B.c.) Greek An- 
thology. Bk. xi, epig. 257. Imitated by 
MartiaL, Epigram, bk. vi, No. 53: “An- 
dragorus took a cheerful dinner, but never- 
theless was found in the morning dead. He 
had in a dream seen Doctor Hermocrates” 
(In somnis medicum viderat Hermocraten). 


8 
He who has killed a thousand persons is half 
a doctor. 

P. Percsvat, Tamil Proverbs, (1874) Bzw Sma, 
Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii, 1-3, contends that 
doctors should be honored, but almost all 
other sayings concerning them deride them, 
holding them responsible not only for the 
cure but also for the death of their patients. 
Here are a few of the taunts, in addition to 
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the ones noted clsewhere in this section: 
“The doctor seldom takes physic”; “A new 
doctor, a new grave-digger’; “When you 
call the doctor, call the lawyer to make your 
will”; “He who has a doctor has an execu- 
tioner”; “When a doctor says there is no 
hope, he ought to know, since it is he who 


᾿ does the killing.” 


Paupers got sick and got well as Nature 
pleased; but woe betided the rich in an age 
when, for one Mr. Malady killed, three fell 
by Dr. Remedy. 
CHARLES ReavE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 73. (1861) 


7 
Most that perish, it is not their disease that 
kills them but their physician. 
WILLIAM SECKER, The Nonsuch Professor, ii, 
257. (1660) 
But, when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warm’d the politician, 
Cur’d yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 
MATTHEW Prior, The Remedy Worse Than the 
Disease. (1709) 
It’s my theory that more folks die of the doctor 
than the disease. 
T. C. Haripurton (Sam Siick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 11. (1843) 
The disease does not kill, the physician kills. 
S. G. CHampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. 372. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Apollo was held the god of physic, and sender 
of diseases. Both were originally the same 
trade, and still continue. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
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9 
We loved the doctrine for the teacher’s sake. 
DANIEL Derror, Churucter of the Late Dr 
Annesley. (1697) 


10 
Carried about with every wind of doctrine. 
(περιφερόμενοι παντὶ ἀνέμῳ ris διδασκαλίας.) 
New Testament: Ephesians, iv, 14. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Circumferamur omni vento 
doctrinae.” 
Carried away with every blast of vain doctrine. 
Book of Common Prayer: St. Mark’s Day. 
(ες. 1541) 
Blown about with every wind of criticism. 
SAMUEL JoHNsON. Boswe Lt, Life, 1784. 


11 
Adieu, and remember my doctrines. (χαίρετε 
καὶ μέμνησθε τὰ δόγματα.) 


Epicurus. His last words. (c. 300 B.c.) See 
Greek Anthology, vii, 106 


12 

Doctrines, as infections, fear, 

Which are not steeped in vinegar. 

sgh ATHEW Green, The Spleen, |. 339. (1737) 


What yesterday was fact to-day is doctrine. 
Jumtus, Letters: Dedication. (1769) 


DOG 
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DOG 
See also Cat: Cat and Dog 


1 
A dog in the manger. (κύων ἐν φάτνη.) 

Agsop, Fables: The Dog and the Horses. (c. 
570 B.c.) From the well known fable of the 
dog which growled and snarled to prevent 
the horses from eating their corn, although 
the dog itself had no use for it. The form 
of the proverb usually found in the collec- 
tions is ἡ κύων, a bitch. Another Greek 
proverb of a dog where it doesn’t belong 
is “A dog among roses” (κύων ἐν pé8ors), ap- 
plied to a person living more luxuriously than 
he deserves. 

Like the dog in the manger that neither ate the 
barley herself nor permitted the hungry horse to 
eat it. (ἢ κύων ἐν τῇ φάτνῃ.) 

Lucian, Timon. Ch. 14. (c. Α. Ὁ. 170) Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, x, 13, gives the Latin, “Canis in 
praesepi.” 

Though it be noght the houndes kinde 
To ete chaf, yit wol he werne 

An oxe which comth to the berne, 
Therof to taken eny fode. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. il, 1. 84. 
(c. 1390) 

They are lyke to a curre dogge lying in a cocke 
of hey. For he wyll eate none of the hey hym 
selfe, nother suffer any other beast that commeth 
to eate therof. 

Unknown, Supplication of the Poore Com- 
mons, p. 65. (1546) 

Like unto cruel Dogges liying in a Maunger, 
neither eatyng the Haye theim selues ne sufferyng 
the Horse to feed thereof hymself. 

WILLIAM BuLLeIn, A Dialogue against the 
Fever-Pestilence, Ὁ. 9. (1564) 

Thou dealest with most of thy acquaintance as 
the Dogge doth in the maunger, who neither 
suffereth the horse to eat hay. nor wil himsclfe. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 191. (1579) 

To dog in the manger some liken I could. 

Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 28. (1580) Tusser was 
the first to use the exact phrase, “dog in 
the manger.” 

Like ἃ... dog in the manger, he doth only 
keep it, because it shall do nobody else good, 
hurting himself and others. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 12. (1621) 

Like the dog of the gardener, that neither eats 
cabbages himself, nor lets anybody else eat them. 
(Comme le chien du jardinier qui ne mange pas 
des choux et ne veut pas que personne en mange.) 

Ovuptn, Curiosités Francais, p. 97. (1640) 
Fuirer, Gnomologia. No. 3235. (1732) Both 
Italians and Spaniards put the proverb in this 
way. The French is sometimes “et n’en laisse 
point manger aux autres.” 

Nothing in the world is so hateful as a dog in 
the manger. 

SAMUEL Pzpys, Diary, 25 Nov., 1663. 

The lazy Dog in the Manger deserv'd hanging 
for g the weary'’d Ox 90 barbarously. 

Oswatp Dyaus, English Proverbs,p.282.(17(9) 
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Like a Dog in the Manger; you'll not eat your 
selfe, nor let the Horse eat. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3222.(1732) 
Dead to pleasure themselves, and the blasters of 
it in others—mere dogs in a manger. 

SAMUEL Foore, The Minor. Act i. (1760) 
What a dog in the manger you must be—you 
can’t marry them both. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Japhet. Ch. 72. (1836) 
We mustn’t be dogs in the manger, old men 
like us. 

E. V. Lucas, Advisory Ben, p. 179. (1923) 
You know the Manger and the Terrier ?— 

In other words, the less the merrier. 
Ocpen NasH, Home Thoughts from Little 
Moose. (1933) 
That may be dog-in-the-manger stuff. 
RICHARD SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Baoojum, 
p. 131. (1941) 
You mustn’t be a dog in the manger. 
THomas Jos, Uncle Harry. Act ii. (1942) 


2 
The dog has tasted sausages. (ἐγεύσατο χορδῆς 
ὁ κύων.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag.75.(c.410 B.C.) 
You should slaughter a dog that has once tasted 
sheep. (τοὺς γενομένου: κύνας τῶν προβάτων δεῖν 
κατακόπτειν.) 

DEMOSTHENES, Against Aristogeiton. Sec. 782. 

(c. 330 B.C.) 
Τὶς bad to let a dog taste leather. (χαλεπὸν 
Xopiw κύνα γεῦσαι.) 

TueEocritus, Idyls. No. x, Ἰ. 11. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Skin or leather is the literal meaning of 
χόριον but here it means a delicacy, a hide, 
perhaps, to which pieces of fat still cling. 
Edmonds translates it as “pudding.” 

The hound can never be frightened away from 
the greasy hide. (Canis a corio numquam abster- 
rebitur uncto.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, No. v, Ἰ. 83. (30 B.C.) 
A habit once formed is difficult to break. 

It is dangerous to permit a dog to taste intestines. 
(Periculosum est canem intestina gustasse.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No. 22. 
(1523) Citing the phrases from Theocritus 
and Horace from which this proverb springs. 


3 
Beware the dog. (εὐλαβεῖσθαι τὴν κύνα.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, 1. 1215. (412 B.C.) 
The Latin “Cave canem,” is also very old. 
It is set in mosaic, for example, at the portal 
of one of the houses at Pompeii. 
I was gazing at all this, when I nearly fell back- 
wards and broke my leg. For on the left hand as 
you went in, a great dog on a chain was painted 
on the wall, and over him was written in large 
letters, ‘Beware of the dog.” (Cave canem.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 29A. (c. A.D. 60) 
Beware of dogs. (βλέπετε rods κύνας.) 
New Testament: Philippians, iii, 2. (c. a.pb. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Videte canes.” 


4 
Would you go to the crows? (ἐξ xépaxas βαδιεῖ 
μεταμώνιος ;) 
ArisTtopHanns, The Peace, |. 117. (421 3.c.) A 
proverb the equivalent of “going to the 
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dogs.” Repeated in The Birds, 1. 28, in The 


Thesmophoriasusae, 1. 1078, and in The 
Plutus, 1. 604, in the sense of “Go to hell.” 
Everything is topsy-turvy. (ἄνω κάτω.) 

Acis II, King of Sparta. (c. 402 8.c.) When 
an old man remarked that everything was 
going to the dogs in Sparta. ‘““Then things 
are but following a logical course,” Agis re- 
plied, “for when I was a boy, my father 
used to say that everything was topsy- 
turvy; and my father said that when he 
was a boy, his father had said the same 
thing.” See Prutarcn, Moralia; Sayings of 
Spartans. Sec. 216B. 

Addicere aliquem canibus, to bequeath him to 
dogs. 

Tuomas Cooper, Thesaurus Linguae Romanae. 
(1565) 

One is coloured, another is foxt, and a third is 
gone to the dogs. 

Rosert Harris, The Drunkard’s Cup, sig. A2. 
(1619) 

Rugby and the School-house are going to the 
dogs. 

Tuomas HucuHes, Tom Brown’s School-Days, 
i, 6. (1857) 

None agreed together save in this: that Brixham 
was going to the dogs. 

Even Puitipotts, The Haven, i, 14. (1909) 

The country is going to the dogs. 
Bernarp SHAW, Augustus Does His Bit. (1917) 
The world is going to the dogs. 

THeopora Dusois, Death Comes to Tea, p. 98. 

(1940) 
Don’t let’s go to the dogs tonight, 
For mother will be there. 

A. P. Hersert, Don’t Let’s Go to the Dogs. 
My grandad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, 
Said, “Things are going to the dogs’; 
His grandad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His grandad in the Flemish bogs 
Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His grandad in his old skin togs 
Said, ‘‘Things are going to the dogs.” 
Well, there’s one thing I have to state: 
Those dogs have had a good long wait. 

Unxnown, Going to the Dogs. Sometimes 
attributed to Dr. George B. Cutten, Presi- 
dent of Colgate University, because he read 
it at an alumni meeting in New York in 1927. 
But Dr. Cutten writes the compiler, “1 got 
the verses from my brother, who told me 
he had got them from the Boston Post in 
the early part of the century, say about 
1905S.” There are various versions. 


1 
Even the wool-scraper is a prince in his own 
house. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 12b. (c. 400) 
Dogs bark boldly at their master’s door 

Eomunp Titngy, Duties in Marriage. (1568) 
Every dog is a lion at home. (Ogni cane ἃ leone 
a casa sus.) 

Torntano, Piassa Universale, p. 36. (1666) 
Every Dog is stout at his own Door. 

Tuomas Furie, Gnomologia. No. 1414.(1732) 


Every dog is valiant at his own door. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.349.(1855) 
A dog is impudent on his own dunghill. (Chien 
sur son fumier est hardi.) 

Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francats, i, 166. 

(1859) 
A dog is a lion when he is at home. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talks. Ch. 
13. (1869) 
EVERY COCK CAN CRUW ON HIS OWN DUNGHILL, 
see under Cock. 


2 
[117] would make a dog forget his dinner. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Pilgrimage. 
Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 1630) 


3 
To put on dog is to make a flashy display, to 
cut a swell. 

LyMaANn H. Bacc, Four Years at Yule, p. 44. 

(c. 1869) 

The Dallas sharp, puttin’ on a heap of hawtoor 
an’ dog. 

A. H. Lewis, Wolfville, p. 126. (1897) 

Old Joe’s putting on as much dog as though he 
were asking the Colonel for his daughter. 

Anpby Apams, Log of a Cowboy, p. 243. (1903) 
He won't let on he knows me when he’s puttin’ 
on dog. 

ALICE HEGAN Rice, Sandy, p. 145. (1905) 

No use puttin’ on dog here. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Perch of the Devil, p. 42. 
(1914) 


4 
I’ve got to see a man about a dog. 

Dion Boucicautt, Flying Scud. Act iv, sce. 1. 
First produced in London, 6 Oct., 1866; in 
New York, 24 April, 1867. This line, used 
as a subterfuge to escape an unpleasant pre- 
dicament, is the play’s only cluim to remem- 
brance. 

I've got to get back to London to see a man 
about a dog. 

Dorotuy Savers, /n the Teeth of the Evidence, 
p. 38. (1940) 

I’ve an appointment with a dog about a walk. 
J. J. Connincron, Four Defences, p. 36. (1940) 
Good night. I’ve got to see a fellow about a dog. 
J. ὃ. Strance. Look Your Last, Ὁ. 44. (1943) 


5 
The best thing about man is the dog. (Ce 
qu'il y a de mieux dans l'homme, c’est le 
chien.) 

Buyrettz ve Berroy, Le Siege de Calais. (c. 

1767) Quoted by Voltaire. 
The maxim “Of all objects found on earth 

Man is meanest, much too honoured when com. 
pared with any dog.” 

Ropert Brownino, La Saisias. Sec. 24. (1878) 


6 
Who loves me, loves my dog. (Qui me amat. 
amat et canem meum.) 
Sr. Bernarp, In Festo Sancti Michaelis. Sermon 
1, sec. 3. (c. 1150) 
They say who loves me ioves my dog. (On dit 
qui m’aime aime mon chien.) 
Jean ox Meono, Trésor, 1. 1567. (c. 1250) A 
proverb in many languages, The Italians say, 
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“Chi ama me, ama il mio cane”; the Ger- 
mans, “Wer schlagt meinen Hund, der liebt 
mich nicht”; the Spaniards, “Quien bien 
quiere 4 Beltran, bien quiere 4 su cane” (Who 
loves Bertrand loves his dog); and also, 
“Quien bien quiere 4 Pedro, no hace mal a 
su perro” (He who loves Pedro does no harm 
to his dog). The French also have two forms 
using a proper name, “Qui aime Jean aime 
son chien,” and “Qui aime Bertrand, aime 
son chien.” 

He that lovythe me lovythe my hound. 

Unknown, Early Miscellanies (Warton Cl.), 

p. 82. (c. 1480) 

We say also, He that loveth not my dog, loveth 

not me. 

WILLIAM TINDALE, Treatises, p. 84. (1527) 
Whosoever loveth me, loveth my hound. 

Sir Tuomas More, Sermon on the Lord’s 

Prayer. (c. 1530) Frorio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 
29. (1578) 
Loue me, loue my dog. 

Joun Heyvwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Love me? love my dog.—I am bound to that by 
the proverb, madam. 

Grorce Cnarman, The Widdowes Teares. Act 

i, sc. 2. (1612) 
Love me, love my dog, . . . for there are certain 
decencies of respect due the servant for the 
master’s sake. 

Sir Rocer L'Estrance, Fables, cvi, 122.(1692) 
That you must love me, and love my dog... 
We could never yet form a friendship . . . with- 
out the intervention of some third anomaly, . 
—the understood dog in the proverb. 

CHARLES Lams, Popular Fallacies. (1826) 


1 
The great pleasure of a dog is that you may 
make a fool of yourself with him and not only 
will he not scold you, but he will make a fool 
of himself too. 

SAMUEL But er, Nole-Books. (c. 1890) 


2 
A dog of good race dreams of the chase. (El 
can de buena raza, | Siempre ha mientes de la 
Caza. ) 
Curarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, Ὁ. 231. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


3 
He that keepes another mans dogge, shall haue 
nothing left but the line. 

Wituiam’ CAMDEN, Resmatns, Ὁ. 323. (1605) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81, 1670, 
who adds, “This is a Greek proverb ὅς 
κύνα τρέφει (dvor τούτῳ μόνον λῖνος μένει. The 
meaning is that he who bestows a benefit 
upon an ungrateful person loses his cost 
For if a dog break loose, he presently gets 
him home to his former master, leaving the 
cord he was tied with.” 


4 
I will not have a dog with a bell. (No quiero 
Perro con cencerro. ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 23. (1605) 
Because he could not move without attract- 
ing attention. 
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5 
I am an old dog, and tus, tus, will not do for 
me. (Yo soy perro viejo, y no hay conmigo, 
tus, tus.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33, 69. 


(1615) “I am too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff.” 


6 
To Ianuarie he gooth as lowe, 
As evere dide a dogge for the bowe. 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchauntes 
Tale, 1. 770. (c. 1386) A “dog for the bow” 
was a dog used in shooting, hence well 
trained and obedient, and the phrase was 
taken to typify all humble or subservient 
people. Chaucer uses it again in the Friar’s 
Tale, 1. 71. 

She was made as dogge for the bowe. 

Joun Lypcate, Troy Book. (1430) 

As lowe as dogge to the bowe. 

Nicotas UpALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apothegms, fo. 

223a. (1542) 


7 

He is Clodius’ puppy-dog. (P. Clodi canis.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vi, epis. 3. (50 B.C.) 

I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 

Pray tel] me, Sir, whose dog are you? 

ALEXANDER Pope, Engraved on the Collar of 
a Dog Which I Gave to His Royal High- 
ness. (c. 1740) The Highness in question was 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 


8 
All the dogs follow the salt bitch. 
JOHN CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 13. (1639) 


9 
Many dogs may easily worry one. 

JoHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 56. (1639) 
Many Dogs soon eat up a Horse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3343.(1732) 
10 
A dog's nose is ever cold. 

Joun CrarKke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 72. (1639) 
A womans knee and a doggs snowt are alwayes 
cold. 

James Howe t, Enclisk Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 
A dog’s nose and a maid’s knees are always cold. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 51. (1670) 
That's a very old saying, “Α maid’s knee and a 
dog's nose are the two coldest things in creation.” 

C. Bene, in Noles and Queries. Ser. iv, vi, 495 
(1870) 
In the days of the flood the Ark sprung a small 
leak, and Noah, who had forgotten to bring 
carpenter's tools on board with him, was at his 
wits’ end. His faithful dog had followed him to 
the place where the leak was, and in his trouble 
Noah seized the dog and crammed his nose into 
the leak. This stopped it, but in a few moments 
Noah perceived that the dog must die if kept in 
this position any longer. By this time Noah's 
wife had come up, and Noah thereupon released 
the dog and stuffed his wife’s elbow into the 
crack. The danger was thus averted, but a dog's 
nose and a woman’s elbow will remain cold as 
long as the world lasts. 
Barzitcal Lowstey, A Glossary of Berkshire 
Words and Phrases. (1888) 
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1 
Many a dog is hanged for his skin, and many 
a man is killed for his purse. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 97. (1639) 


2 

To take a man up as short as a dog in a halter. 
JoHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 274. (1639) 

For the pence hee’s your dog in a halter. 
Roxburgke Ballads, vii, 648. (1660) 

3 


Dogs fawne on a man no longer than he feeds 
them. 

RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Amour. (1611) 
The dogge waggeth his tayle, not for you, but 
for your bread. 

THomas Draxez, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 21. (1633) 

Torriano, Piassa Universale, p. 36. (1666) 
Dogs wag their taile not so much in love to you 
as to your bread. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1670) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1320. (1732) 

If you wish a dog to follow you, feed him. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 422. 
(1855) From the Spanish, “Quieres que te 
siga el can? Da le pan” (Do you want a dog 
to follow you? Give him some bread). 


4 
When a dog is drowning every one offers him 
water. 

Ranoie Corcrave, Dictionary: Chien. (1611) 
When a dog is drowning, every one offers him 
drink. 

Grorce Heresert, Jocula Prudentum. No. 82. 

(1640) See also under Kicx. 


δ 
The scaulded dog feares even colde water. 
ἘΑΝΌΓΕ Corcrave, Dictionary: Chien. (1611) 
See under EXPERIENCE. 


A brabling curre is never without torne eares. 

Ranpie Cortcrave, Dictionary: Hargneux. 
(1611) 

Brabbling curs never want sore ears. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 55. (1640) 
The quarrelsome dog has always the ear torn. 
(Chien hargneux a toujours loreille déchirée.) 

La ΒΟΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 9. (1663) “A 
quarrelsome man is always in the wars.” 

Tulying [fighting] dogs come halting home. 

James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 309. (1721) 
Quarrelling Dogs come halting home. 

THomas Furier, Gnomologia. No. 3988.(1732) 
Fuller also bas (No. 3899), “Quarrelling 
Dogs should be kick’d out of Doors.” 

Quarrelome dogs get dirty coats. 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 46. (1842) 

Quoted as an “old saying.” 


7 
A bad dog hates to look upon a wolfe. 
Rawpiz Corcrave, Dictionary: Loup. (1611) 
The French say, “A mauvais chien on ne 
peut montrer le loup” (To a bad dog one 
can’t show a wolf). Also, ‘“Mauvais chien ne 
trouve οὐ mordre” (A bad dog can’t find a 
place to bite). 
A bad dog never sees the wolf. 
Heasrat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 63. (1640) 
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8 
Brag is a good dog. 
Tuomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft, ii, 5. (c. 
1598) See under BOASTING. 


9 

He who wishes to kill his dog, accuses him of 
madness. (Qui veut tuer son chien l’accuse de 
la rage.) 

Eustace DescHamps, Miroir du Mariage, v, 
402. (a. 1400) Another form is, “Quand on 
veut noyer son chien, on dit qu'il a la rage” 
(When one wishes to drown his dog, one 
says that he has hydrophobia). NATHAN 
Baitey, Dictionary: Dog. (1721) 

He that will kyll his neyghbours dogge beareth 
folkes in hande he is madde. 

sere PatsGRavE, La Langue Francoyse, 450. 
(1530) 

He that would hang his dog gives out first that 
he is mad. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1670) 


“He that is about to do anything .. . un- 
worthy, first thinks himself of some plausible 
pretence.” 


He who wishes to kill his dog can always find 
symptoms of rabies. (Quien ἃ su perro quiere 
matar, rabia le ha de levantar.) 

CrHarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbs, p. 273. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
Germans say, “Wer den Hund haengen will, 
findet leicht einen Strick,” “He who wants 
to hang his dog easily finds a rope”; the 
French, “Dis que ton chien a la rage, et puis 
tu Je pendras” (Say that your dog has the 
rabies and then you can hang him). 


10 

I am called dog because I fawn on those who 
give me anything, I yelp at those who refuse. 
and 1 set my teeth in rascals. (τοὺς μὲν διδόντα: 
Gairwy, τοὺς δὲ μὴ διδόντας ὑλακτῶν, τοὺς δὲ 
πονηροὺς δάκνων.) 


DioGEeNgs, on being asked why he was called 
a dog. (c. 350 8. (.) See Diocenes LAERTIVS, 
Diogenes, sec. 60. The Greek Anthology 
records an inscription on a pillar surmounted 
by a dog, which was raised at Athens to the 
memory of Diogenes: ‘Say, dog, What guard 
you in that tombe” “A dog.” “His name?” 
“Diogenes.” “From far?” “Sinopé.” “He who 
made a tub his home?” “The same. Now, 
dead, among the stars a star.” 

Diogenes, a true-born son of Zeus, a hound of 
heaven, (Διογένη: Φανὸν γόνος οὐράνιός re κύων.) 

Cercwas or Crett, Meliambics. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See Diocenzs Lazatius, Diogenes, sec. 77. 
Francis Thompson used The Hound of 
Heaven as the title of one of his most famous 
poems. (1893) 


11 
You keep dogs when you can’t keep yourself. 
(αὐτὸν οὗ τρέφων κύνα: τρέφει.) 

Diocenianvs, Adagia, iii, 17. (c. Α. pb. 125) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 88, with the Latin, 
“Teipsum non alens, canes alit.” 

Who aor no more bread than need, must not 
a dog. 
ERBERT, Jacula Prudeninm. No 133. (1640) 
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eee ee eres oe 


The dog has no aversion to a poor family. (Kou 
pu hsien chia p‘in.) 
WILLtaM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
134. (1875) 
There is no man so poor but what he can afford 
to keep one dog. And I have seen them so poor 
that they could afford to keep three. 
Josu Bu.tines (Η. W. Suaw), On Poverty. 
(1865) 


; 
Set the bandog on the bull. 
MicwaAEL Drayton, Poly-olbion. Sec. 23. (1622) 
A bandog is a dog that is chained up because 
of its ferocity, hence any ferocious dog. 
A Mastiff groweth the fiercer, for being ty’d up. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 320. (1732) 


Who but a silly Fop, as foolish as ‘the Dog in 
the Fable, would not prefer the Substance be- 
fore the Shadow? 
Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 217. 
(1709) See under CovETOUSNESS. 


3 
A living dog is better than a dead lion. 
Old Testament, Ecclesiastes, ix, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See under LIFE AND DEATH. 


4 
A dog in the seat of honor. (ἦ κύων τοῦ θρόνου.) 
ErasMts, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vi, No. 4. 
(1508) With the Latin, “Canis digna sede.” 
A dog’s obeyed in office. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6. 
See under OFFICE. 


159. (1605) 


5 
To try it on a Carian. (4 τῷ Καρὶ κινδυνεύ- 
σομεν.) 

Ecripines, Cyclops, |. 655. (c. 440 B.c.) PLato, 
Laches, 187B, uses the same proverb, the 
English equivalent of which is ‘Try it on 
the dog.’ Carian mercenaries were held of 
little account. 

Try those jokes on a_ brother-in-law. 
burlas a un cunado.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 69. (1615) 
A variation of the Latin, “Quaere peregri- 
num" (Try it on a foreigner). 

Try it on the dog. 

Mark Twain, A 
(1889) 

I was trying it on the dog, so to speak. 

AcaTHa CurisTiE, The Tuesday Club Murders. 
Ch. 12. (1933) 

She very rudely told Paula to try it on the dog. 
: GeorGeTTeE HEYER, Envious Casca,p.253.(1941) 


(Esas 


Connecticut Yankee, p. 129. 


There is a dog in the well. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ 98 (c. 
1595) There is something amiss. 
There is a whaap [knot] in the reap [rope] 
3 JAMES Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 30S. (1721) 


We hounds slew the hair, quoth the messoun 
[lap-dog]. 
Davip Ferouson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108 (c. 
1595) Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 349. 
We dogs worried the hare. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 239. (1678) 
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We Hounds kill’d the Hare, quoth the Lap-Dog. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5443.(1732) 
FLY ON THE WHEEL, see under FLy. 


8 
A man condemned, is halfe beheaded. (Homo 
condannato, ὁ mezo degolato. ) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
Give a dog an ill name, and he'll soon be hanged. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 124.(1721) 
ΠῚ deem’d half hanged. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 195. 

Give a dog an ill name and hang him. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE ELprEr, Polly Honey- 
combe. Sc. 4. (1760) 
It is pithily said, “Give a dog an ill name and 
hang him,” and . . . if you give a man, or a race 
of men, an ill name, they are likely to do some- 
thing that deserves hanging. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 23. (1815) 
If you once give a dog a bad name—as the sailor- 
phrase is—he may as well jump overboard. 

R.H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast.(1840) 
Give a dog an ill name and hang him, they say; 
call a woman a mother-in-law, and it’s the same 
thing. 

Mrs. O1ipHant, The Second Son. Ch. 41.(1888) 
To give a dog an unrespected name, 

And hanging seems to be about the same. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT Fow Ler, Fuel of Fire. 
Ch. 12, Heading. (1901) 

Give a dog a bad name! 

EUGENE O'NEILL, The Great God Brown. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1926) Ratu, Posted for Murder, Ὁ. 
197. (1942) 

Give a dog an unappetizing name and eat him. 

S. G. CHampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. 256. 


(1938) A Chinese proverb. See also under 
NAME. 


Q 
The worst dog waggeth his tayl. (Ogni tristo 
cane mena la coda.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Another Italian form is, “Non é tristo cane 
che non meni la coda” (There is no dog so 
sad but he will wag his tail). 

The worse dog that is waggeth his tail. 

Joun Daviss, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 190. 
(1611) 

The pittyfull’st dog that is will wag his tail. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 36. (1666) 
Cut off a dogs tayle, and he wyl be a dog styl. 
(Taglia la coda al cane, e sempre resta cane.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 

Euery dog values his tail. 
ΤΟΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piassa Untversale, p. 36. (1666) 
Let every dog carry his own tail. 

C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 

47. (1880) 


10 
The dog that fetches will carry. 
Ropert Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 429. (c. 1820) “A talebearer will tell tales 
of you, as well as to you.” 


11 

He’s gentle, he is kind; I'll never, never find 
A better friend than old dog Tray. 
StepHen Coriins Foster,Old Dog Tray.(1853) 
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Dogs never go into Mourning, when a Horse 
dies. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1314.(1732) 
Dogs, that hunt foulest, hit off most Faults. 
THOMAS Guomologia. No. 1318. See 
also under λυ. 
Dogs, that put up many Hares, kill none. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1319. 
Many a Dog’s dead, since you were a Whelp. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3336. 
When the Dog’s dead, all his Malice dies with him. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. 5582. 


2 
When the Dog is beaten out of the Room, 
where will they lay their Stink? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5581.(1732) 
The Scots say, “A weel-bred dog gaes oot 
when he sees them preparing to kick him 
oot.” 


3 
As seemely as . . . a dogge in a dublet. 
Joun Grance, Golden A phroditis, sig. F1.(1577) 
As proud as a dogge in a dublet. 
THomas Dexxer, The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
Act iii se. 1. (1600) 
The dog saw himself in hempen breeches and did 
not know his comrade. (Vidse el perro en bragas 
de cerro, y no conocio su companero.) 
CEeRvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 50. (1615) 
In Mal Lara it is “the clown”; “Viose el 
villano y fiero que fiero” (As proud as proud 
could be). The Italian is ‘“Villano nobilitato 
non conosce suo parentado.” Shelton’s ren- 
dering is, “Διὶ care I,’ quoth Sanchica, 
‘what he says that sees me stately and majes- 
tical? “There’s a dog in a doublet,” and such 
like.’” The Berkeley MSS, iii, 33, have, “As 
proud as a dog in a doublett.” (1639) 
It would make a dog doff his doublet. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 239. (1678) 
Knit my dog a pair of breeches and my cat a cod- 


piece. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 255. (1678) 
Boswell: 1 think it is a new thought in a new 
attitude. 

Johnson: It is the old dog in the new doublet. 

James Boswe 1, Life of Johnson. Ch. 66.(1778) 
A mere dog in a doublet: A mean pitiful creature. 
‘ G. F. NortHatt, Folk-Phrases, Ὁ. 6. (1894) 


As a very foole was he, who being askt, why 
the dogge folowed his maister, answered, for 
that his maister went before. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 86. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

This old proverbe, It is a hard matter to make a 
bed for a dogge: for a man cannot tell on which 
side hee will lye, when he goeth turning round 
being ready to lye down. 

rene Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 110. 


Fools ΠΝ begin ta: seat: and end 
ag oat Ἑ : 
ΟΒΈΡΕ Hart, Contemplotions, εἶ 3. (1612 
Dogs begin in jest and end in earn 
H.G.Bonn, Handbook of Prevarkig 305 (1855) 


6 
De howlin’ dog know wat he sees. 
Jort CHANDLER Harais, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


7 
Though the Mastiff be gentle, yet bite him 
not by the lip. 

Grorce HErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 137. 
(1640) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1757. From 
the Spanish, “Aunque manso tu sabueso, no 
le muerdas en el bezo.” 

As the proverb says, tho’ the bear be gentle, don’t 
bite him by the nose. 

Tuomas D’Urrey, Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act i, 
sc. 1. (1696) 


8 
The dog that licks ashes, trust not with meal. 
GeorcEe Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 391. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1678) 


9 

Look after the dog with jagged teeth; do not 
grudge him his food, or some time the Day- 
sleeper may take your stuff. (κύνα καρχαρόδοντα 
κομεῖν, μὴ φείδεο alrov, | μή ποτέ σ᾽ ἡμερόκοιτος 
ἀνὴρ ἀπὸ χρήμαθ᾽ ἕληται.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 604. (c. 800 8Β.ς.) 
The “Day-sleeper” is the robber who works 
by night. 

A dog is worthy of his food. (ἀξία ἡ κύων τοῦ 
βρώματος.) 

ErasMvus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vi, No.3.( 1608) 
With the Latin, “Digna canis pabulo.” Eras- 
mus cites the proverb from Diogenianus 

It’s a bad dog that deserves not a crust. 

Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 91. (1639) 

It’s an ill dog that deserves not a crust. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 81. (1670) A 
variant is, “It’s a poor borse that is not worth 
his oats.” 


10 
It is, as I have lerned in lystnyng, 
A poore dogge that is not woorth the whys- 
tlyng. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Campen, Remains, p. 318. (1605) 
I count myself worth whistling after. 
NICHOLAS Breton, A Poste with a Packet of 
Mad Letters. (1603) 
It is an ill dog that is not worth the whistling. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1670) 
*Tis an ill dog that's not worth whistling for. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
They are determined to think me a dog not worth 
whistling for. 
Garrick Correspondence, ii, 335, (c. 1770) 


11 
The dog that is idle barks at his fleas, but he 
that is hunting feels them not. 

Dean Hore, More Memories. Ch. 11. (1894) 
Quoted as a Chinese proverb, illustrating the 
statement that “Honest work is the best cure 
for all ills that flesh is heir to.” 

A reasonable amount o’ fleas is good fer a dog— 
keeps him from broodin’ over bein a dog. 
E. N. Westcott, David Harum, p. 284. (1899) 
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1 

Only a stomach that seldom feels hunger 
scorns common things. (Ieiunus raro sto- 
machus volgaria temnit.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 38. (30 B.C.) 
Hungry dogges will eate durty puddyngs 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1846) 
Suche hongrye doggs will slabbe up sluttish pud- 
dinges. 

Unxnown, Respublica, iii, 6. (1553) 

The horse . . . has his head ever in the manger; 
. and a hungry dog eats dirty puddings. 
Tuomas Dexkxer, The Pleasant Comedie of 
Old Fortunatus. Act ii, sc. 2. (1600) 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty pudding. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 82. (1670) Ray 
quotes the line from Horace given above. 
Dirty puddings for dirty dogs. 
BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Virgin Unmask’d, 
p. 32. (1709) 
Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
The messenger (one of those dogs who are not too 
scornful to eat dirty puddings) caught in his 
hand the guinea which Hector chucked at his face. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 43. (1816) 
“Hungry dogs eat dirty pudding,” which is a sa- 
tire upon the distress of epicures, during the 
scarcity of provisions. 

GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, Random Recol- 

lections, i, 37, (1830) 
Hungry dogs are blythe o’ bursten puddins. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 35. (1832) 

A hungry dog’s fain o’ dirty puddin’. 
F. E. Taytor, Lancashire Sayings, Ὁ. 7. (1901) 


2 
The dog teaches thee fidelity. 

Joun Hornecn,The Crucifixion of Jesus.(1686) 
Histories are more full of examples of the fidelity 
of dogs than of friends. 

Pope, Letter to H. Cromwell, 9 Oct., 1709. 
The dog alone, of all brute animals, has an affec- 
tion upwards to man. 

δ. T. Corermcsz, Table-Talk, 2 May, 1830. 
The best friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His son or 
daughter . . . may prove ungrateful. Those who 
are nearest and dearest to him .. . may become 
traitors to their faith. ... The one absolutely 
unselfish friend that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, the one 
hey never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his 

og. 

SENATOR Georce G. Vest, of Missouri, Address, 
before a jury at Warrensburg, Mo., in 1876. 
The story is that one farmer had shot an- 
other's dog for killing sheep or chickens, and 
the dog's owner had brought suit for dam- 
ages. There had been several hung juries and 
the costs were mounting up, when Vest was 
called in as counsel for the prosecution. He 
had heard none of the evidence and knew 
nothing about the case, but his impromptu 
and wholly irrelevant speech won the case 
for his client. See Westarook PEcLeRr’s syndi- 
cated column. 23 Dec.. 1942. 
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The dog, which bites the stone that is hurled 
at him. 
Wi11aM Hvou, The Troubled Man’s Medicine, 
p. 5. (1546) 
They resemble angry Dogges, which byte the 
stone, not him that throweth it. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber). 
p. 223. (1580) 
Silly Dogs are more angry with the Stone, than 
with the Hand that flung it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4172.(1732) 
4 


When the dog is beaten, the lion is tamed. 
(Quando canis flagellatur, leo domesticatur. ) 

JACOBUS DE VORAGINE, The Golden Legend 
(c. 1280) 

By the litul welpys me chastys the lyon. 

Forster, ed., Douce MS, fo. 52. (c. 1350) 

And for to maken othere be war by me, 
As by the whelp chasted is the leoun. 

CuHavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Squire’s Tale, 
1. 491. (c. 1386) 

He would beat the dog before the lion. (Battoyt le 
chien deuant le lion.) 

Rasevais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) A 
more modern form is, “On bat souvent le 
chien devant le lion.” 

Even so as one would beat his offenceless dog to 
affright an imperious lion. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 277. (1605) 

Batre le chien devant le lyon: To punish a meane 
person in the presence, and to the terror, of a 
great one. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Batre. (1611) 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 826. (1640) 

A dog scourged can bid a lion fear. 

D. G. Rosset11, Dante and His Circle, p. 314 

(1892) 


§ 
Bow-wow you say, like a dog. (Bat βαὺ καὶ 
κυνὸς φωγνὴς Tes.) 

Joun or ALexanoriA, Rketoric, xxxii, 33. (ς. 
A.D. 625) 

He has gone to the demnition bow-wows. 

Caartes Dicxens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 64 
(1839) “I beg its little pardon,” said Mr. 
Mantalini. .. . “It’s all up with its hand- 
some friend. He has gone,” etc. 

Daddy wouldn’t buy me a bow-wow. 

JoserH TABRAR. Title of song. (1892) Made fa- 
mous by Vesta Victoria. Lord Pembroke 
spoke of Dr. Johnson's “bow-wow way.” 
See BosweEtt, Life, 1775. 


6 
He that strikes my dog, would strike me if 
he durst. 
James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 143.(1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2318. (1732) 
If you beat a dog, you insult his master. 
Dootrrrtre, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 676. (1872) 
Before you hit the dog, look at the master. 
S. G. Cnampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xi. (1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 
Ev'ry time I come to town, 
The boys keep kickin’ my dawg aroun’; 
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Makes no dif’rence if he is a houn’, 
They gotta quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 

Wess M. Ouncst, They Gotta Quit Kickin’ My 
Dawg Aroun’. Published in 1912, and used as 
the slogan of Champ Clark’s campaign for 
President in that year. 


1 
A mad dog neither drinks nor smokes, but it 
would be rash to conclude that he was there- 
fore a safe and pleasant companion. 

H. Ὁ. Loncz, Speech, U.S. Senate, 6 Jan., 1915. 


2 
The last dogge oftentimes catcheth the Hare, 
though the fleetest turne him. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 419. (1580) 

Be wisely patient; ... 
The hindmost hound oft takes the doubling hare. 

FRANCIS QuaRLEs, Divine Emblems, iv,4.(1635) 
The hindmost hound may catch the hare. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 16.(1659) 
As the last dog most commonly catcheth the hare 
which other dogs have turned and tired before; 
so such who succeed in dangerous and difficult 
enterprises, generally reap the benefit of those 
who went before them. 

THomas Futrer, Worthies of England: Derby- 

shire, i, 373. (1662) 
The foremost dog catcheth the hare. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) 
The foremost hound grips the hare. 

James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 306. (1721) 
Recommending diligence and industry. THe 
EARLY BIRD CATCHES WORM, see under Brirp. 

The hindermost Dog catches the Hare. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4597.(1732) 


3 
Fierce in the woods, gentle in the home. 
(Silvis aspera, blanda domi.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xi, epig. 69, 1. 2. (c. 
A.D. 93) Of a dog. 
Dogs are fine in the field. 
Hesrsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 940. (1640) 


4 
Whose dog’s dead now? 
Purr Massincer, A Very Woman. Act iii, sc. 
2. (1634) What’s going on? 
Why rings all these bells? What dog is a hanging? 
Ε͵ J . CurLp, ed., Ballads: Little John a-Begging. 
c. 1660) 


δ 

He who wishes to beat a dog easily finds a 
stick. (Qui veut frapper un chien Facilement 
trouve un baton.) 

GABRIEL Meunier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) From the Latin proverb of unknown 
origin, “Qui vult caedere canem, facile in- 
venit fustem.” 

How easy a thing it is to find a staff if a man 
be minded to beat a dog. 

Tuomas Brecon, Early Works: Preface. (1563) 

It is an easie matter to finde a staffe to beate a dog. 

Sterano Gvuazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
Pp. 100. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

It is an olde proverbe, A staffe is sone found to 
beate a dogge. 

Guazz0, Civile Conversation, iv, 120. 
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The ancient proverb will be well effected: 
“A staff is quickly found to beat a dog.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry ΡΜ]. Act iii, sc. 1, 1. 170. 
(1590) Hart, in a note in the Aldine edition, 
says, “I have only one earlier example, from 
Udall’s Diotrephes, 1588." But Becon and 
Pettie were still earlier, and undoubtedly 
were read by Shakespeare. 
A staffe is soone found to beat a dogge withall. 
NICHOLAS BreETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
One need not go far to find 
A staff to beat a dog, nor circumstance 
To make him guilty that’s before foredoom’d! 
Joun WItson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1664) 
Tis an easy matter to find a staff to beat a dog. 


Innocence is no protection against ... a tyran- 
nical power. 

Str Rocer L’Estrance, Aesop’s Fables, iii, 3. 
(1692) 


He who has a mind to beat a dog, will easily find 
a stick. 

NaTHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Dog. (1721) 

If you want a Pretence to whip a Dog, it is 
enough to say, he eat up the Frying-Pan. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologiu. No. 2794. (1732) 
It is an easy Thing, to find a Stick to beat a Dog. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2892.(1732) 

When you wish to lick 
A dog, ’tis easy, sir, to find a stick. 

J. R. Puancal, Extravaganzas, ii, 165. (1842) 
Excuses were abundant. . . . It is easy to find a 
stick to beat a sick dog. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 328. (1875) 

The wolf easily finds a reason when it wishes to 
devour the sheep. (Der Wolf findet leicht eine Ur- 
sache wenn er das Schaf fressen will.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 358. (1856) A German proverb. 


6 
To a bad dog a short leash. (A meschant chien 
court lien.) 

GABRIEL Meurier, Trésor des Sentences. (c 
1550) Another form is, “A rebelle chien dur 
lien” (To the fractious dog a strung leash) 
And finally, ‘Tel chien tel lien” (Like dog 
like leash). 

A curst dog must be tied short. 

WitttaMm CAMDEN, Remains, p. 317. (1623) 
A curs’d Curr should be short να. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 65. (1732) 


The bottom dog in the fight, that captures me. 
Joaquin Mitrer, The Danites. Act iii. (1877) 
Tom is always for the underdog. 
τ ΤῊ τὰ Dary, Murders in Volume 2, p. 89 
1941 


8 
They dragged him out like a dead dog. (Hors 
le traient com I. mort chien. ) 
Monraicion, Recueil des Fabliaux, i, 123; De 
la Borgoise d’Orliens, 1. 198. (c. 1250) 
He had been treated like a dog. 
Marx Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 8. (1876) 


9 2 
He is olde dogge at expounding. 
Tuomas Nasuz (7), An Almond for a Parrat, 
Sb. (1589) 
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To be, as it were, a dog at all things. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 4, 14. (1591) 
I am dog at a catch. 
" SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 62. (1601) 
You are an old dog at these things. 
Joun Gay, The What D’ye Cali It. Prelim., sc. 
5. (1714) 


1 

The wild boar is often held by a small dog. 
(A cane non magno saepe tenetur aper.) 

: Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 422. (ς. 1 B.C.) 


“Hot dog,” whispered Hydrangea. 
Ecviot Paul, Mayhem in B-Flat, p. 41. (1940) 


3 
I have eaten the dog’s tongue; I must speak 
the truth. (De re tamen ego verum dicam, 
qui linguam caninam comedi.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) 


4 
The mastiff never loveth the grey-hound. as 
the saying is. 

GEorGE PettiE, Petite Pallace, ii, 85. (1576) 


5 
It has been related that dogs drink at the river 
Nile running along, that they may not be 
seized by the crocodiles. (Canes currentes 
bibere in Nilo flumine, | A crocodilis ne rapi- 
antur, traditum est.) 
Praeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fable 25. (c. 25 B.c.) 
As a dog [drinks] from the Nile.( Ut canis e Nilo.) 
ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 80.(1523) 
In haste. Erasmus says that after the defeat 
of Marc Antony at Actium, a friend in- 
quiring what he had done there, was told, 
“Like a dog in Egypt, drank and ran” (Ut 
canis in Aegypto, bibit et fugit). The story is 
told also by Macrosivs, Saturnalia, i, 2. 
Then, like the Dogs of Nile be wise, 
Who taucht by Instinct how to shun 
The Crocodile that lurking lyes, 
Run as they drink and drink and run. 
Swirt, The Bubble, |. 177. (1720) 
“To treat a thing as the dogs do the Nile.” was a 
common proverb with the ancients, signifying to 
do it superficially, “To give it a lick and a prom- 
ise.” 
H. T. Rivey, The Fables of Phaedrus. (1853) 
6 


Your dog is your only philosopher. (καὶ os 
ἀληθῶς φιλόσοφον.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. ii, sec. 3768. (c. B.¢. 375) 
The beast of all other, says Plato, the most philo- 
sophical. (C'est, comme dict Platon, la beste du 
monde plus philosophe. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua: Prologe de VAuteur. 

(1534) 


It is folly to take unwilling dogs out to hunt. 
(Stultitia est venatum ducere invitas canes.) 
; Prautus, Stickus, 1. 139. (ες. 200 5.6.) 


Even a dog gets his revenge. (κυνός δίκας.) 
Prutarcn, Moralia: Terrestrial Comparisons. 
(c. Α. Ὁ. 98) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 
47, who gives the Latin, “Canis vindictam.” 


Erasmus says that this isa Macedonian prov- 
erb, which originated from the death of Eu- 
ripides in 406 B.c. While on a visit to King 
Archelaus, of Macedonia, he was torn to death 
by some dogs, set upon him by a rival. See 
AuLus GeE.iius, Noctes Atticae, xv, xx, 10. 
Included by Taverner in his Translations 
from Erasmus, with the rendering, “A dogge 
hath a day,” and the comment, “There is none 
so vyle or symple a person but at one tyme or 
other may auenge him selfe of wronges done 
unto hym.” 
As euery man saith, a dog hath a daie. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
As a dog hath a day, so may I perchaunce have 
time to declare it in deeds. 

QUEEN ELIzABETH, in StryPe, Ecclesiastical Me- 

morials, ii, 28. (1550) 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 315. (1600) 

Let’s spend while we may; 
Each dog hath his day. 

Roxburghe Ballads, i, 184. (c. 1630) 

A man ha’ his hour, and a dog his day. 

BEN Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act ii, sc. 1. (1633) 
Every dog hath his day. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1670) This, 
the form in which the proverb is generally 
used, sometimes with “has” instead of “hath,” 
first appears in Ray. Swirt uses it in Polite 
Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

I’ve heard a good old proverb say, 
That ev’ry dog has got his day. 

EpwaRpD Warp, Hudibras Reditviuus. Pt. ii, 
canto ili, 1. 18. (1705) 

Wise men say That every Dog must have his Day. 

Switt, Upon the Horrid Plot Discovered by 
Harlequin, |. 30. (1722) 

Dogs, ye have had your day. 

Pope, tr., Homer's Odyssey. Bk. xxii,].41.(1726) 
Homer does not use this phrase, although he 
starts with “Dogs!” (ὦ «tves); but he con- 
tinues, “Ye thought that I should nevermore 
come home.” It is, of course, Ulysses speaking 
to the wooers 

Every Dog has its Day, and every Man his Hour. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1415.(1732) 
All dogs have their day; even rabid dogs. 

Car_yLe, The French Revolution. Pt. iii, bk. i, 
ch. 1. (1837) Referring to Marat. The Japa- 
nese say, “Even the street dog has his lucky 
days.” 

Every dog has his day, and I have had mine. 

Bernarp Smaw, Caesar and Cleopatra. Act iii. 
(1897) 

Every dog has its day and every cat its night. 

H. W. Ἰπόμρϑον, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493. (1940) There are many other variants. 
Notes and Queries (3rd ser., v, 97) gives an 
Essex one, “Every dog has his day, and a cat 
has two Sundays”; and another is, “Every 
dog has its day, and a bitch two afternoons.” 


9 
A dog returneth to his vomit. 
Old Testament : Proverbs, xxvi, 11. (c. 350 B.C.) 
See under Vomit. 
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1 

He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife 
belonging not to him, is like one that taketh 
a dog by the ears. (Sicut qui apprehendit 
auribus canem, sic qui transit impatiens, et 
commiscetur rixae alterius. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He that taketh a straunge hound by the eres is 
outherwhyle biten with the hound. 

CuHavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus. Sec. 49. (c. 1387) 


2 
To give one the dog to hold. 
Joon Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (1678) To 
serve one a dog-trick. 
It is a good dog that can catch anything. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2854. (1732) 
The best dog leaps the stile first. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 
HELPING LAME DOGS OVER STILES, see under HELP. 
3 
There are more ways to kill a dog than hang- 
ing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1678) 
Many ways to kill a dog, and not to hang him. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 253.(1721) 
I know that very homely proverb, More ways of 
killing a dog than hanging him. 

Swrrt, Works (Scott) vi, 478. (1725) See also 

under Cat. 


4 
Like Hunt’s dog, that will neither goe to 
Church nor stay at home. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 291. (1678) 
Like Wood’s Dog; he'll neither go to Church nor 
stay at Home. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3241.(1732) 
“Why,” said the old man [Sussex], ‘it has been a 
saying as long ago as I was a child, Contrary as 
Wood’s dog, that wouldn’t go out nor yet stop 
at home.” 

Notes and Queries, Ser. vi, ii, 166. (1880) 

Like Hunt’s dog that will neither go to church 
nor stay at home. Impossible to please. . . . Hunt 
was a Shropshire labourer, whose dog when shut 
up at home during service-time howled, 

but when his master took him with him the 
dog would not enter the church. 

J.C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 90. (1917) 

5 

The more I see of men, the more I admire 
dogs. (Plus je vois les hommes, plus j’admire 
les chiens.) 

MapamMe ROoLanp (?), commenting on the be- 
havior of the Jacobins. (1792) The remark 
has also been attributed to Madame de Sé- 
vigné and to Ouida. See Notes and Queries, 
ser. x, vol. xii, p. 292. 

The more I see the representatives of the people, 
the more I admire my dogs. (Plus je vois des 
représentants du peuple, plus j’admire mes chiens.) 

LAMARTINE, while a member of the French 
Provisional Government, 1848. See Count 
D’Orsay, Letter to John Forster, 1850. 
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6 
After whom dost thou pursue? After a dead 
dog. (Canem mortuum persequeris. ) 

Old Testament: I Samuel,xxiv,14. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Am I a dog’s head? (Caput canis ego sum ὃ) 

Old Testament: II Samuel, iii, 8. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
thing? (Quid enim sum servus tuus canis, ut 
faciam rem istam magnam ἢ) 

Old Testament: II Kings, viii, 13. (c. 600 8. 6.) 
7 
He that goeth to bedde with Dogges, aryseth 
with fleas. (Chi va dormir con i cani, si leva 
con i pulici.) 

James SANFORD, tr., Guicciardini’s Houres of 
Recreation, fo. 209. (1572) A rendering of 
the Latin proverb, sometimes attributed to 
Seneca, “Qui cum canibus concumbunt, cum 
pulicibus surgent.” 

Hee which sleepeth with the dogs, must rise with 
the fleas. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
38. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Who sleepeth with dogges, shal rise with fleas. 
Joun Frorio, First Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
He who associates with dogs carries away fleas. 

(Qui hante chiens puces remportent.) 

JEAN-ANTOINE DE Bair, Afimes. (1597) A later 
form is, ‘Qui se couche avec les chiens I] se 
léve avec les puces.” 

They have a certain spice of the disease ; 
For they that sleep with dogs shall rise with fleas. 

Wesster, The White Devil. Act v, sc. 1. (1612) 
He that lies with the dogs, riseth with fleas. 

HersertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 345. (1640) 
Ae that lies down with dogs, must rise up with 

eas. 

Joun Ray, Englsh Proverbs, p. 82. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2216 (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1733 

He that sleeps with dogs, must rise with fleas. If 
you keep company with base and unworthy fel- 
lows, you will get some ill by them. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 129. (1721) 
To this great truth, a universe agrees, 

“He who lies down with dogs, will rise with fleas.” 

Joun Wotcor (Peter Pinpar). Rights of 
Kings, viii. (1791) 

If you lie down with the dogs, you'll get up with 
fleas, and that’s the fruits of travelling with a fool 

CHarces Lever, Jack Hinton. Ch. 22. (1842) 
See also Company: ἔνι. COMMUNICATIONS 


8 
He sets on a dog to worry a pig. (So kou yao 
chu. ) 
WILLiAM ScarsoroucsH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
1737. (1875) He excites a quarrel. 
A lean dog shames his master. 
Scarsoroucs, Chinese Proverbs. No. 426. 


9 
He is a good dog which goes to church. 
Watter Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 1. (1826) 
"Tis said by men of deep research, 
He’s a good dog who goes to church. 
or aa My Confidante, |. 44. 
189 
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4 
She had transform’d me to a curtal dog and 
made me turn i’ the wheel. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 2, 151. 

- (1593) A curtal dog is one with its tail cut 

short. 
Like a dog in a wheel, which roasts meat for 
others. 

SAMUEL RicnarpsON, Clarissa, iv, 120. (1748) 
It . . . makes me feel like a dog in a wheel, al- 
ways moving and never advancing. 

WALTER Scott, Journal, 22 March, 1827. 


2 

I like a bit of a mongrel myself, whether it’s 

a man or a dog: they’re the best for everyday. 
BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 19. (1910) 


3 
A gentle hound should never play the cur. 
Joun SKELTON, Garland of Laurell, 1. 1436. (c. 
1525) 
Yelping curs will raise mastiffs. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 360. (1721) 
4 


Ye come among us plenty, By coples in a peire, 
As spirites in the haire, Or dogges in a ffayre. 
Jonn Sxerton, Works (Dyce), ii, 445.(c. 1520) 
That little jackdaw kept hopping about; 
Here and there Like a dog in a fair. 
R. H. ΒΆκηαμ, The Jackdaw of Rheims.(1840) 
Like a dog in a fair: here, there, and everywhere. 
ἣν. Hazritt, English Proverbs, p. 270.(1869) 
It was all over the place, like a dog at a fair. 
G. L. Gower, Surrey Glossary, Ch. 7. (1893) 


δ 
The dogged dog-days had begun to bite. 
Joun Taytor, A Very Merry-Wherry-Ferry 
Voyage, |. 6. (1622) 


The black dog shall not make a prey of both 
my master and myself. 

Mrs. THRALE, in Piozsi Letters, ii, 32. (1778) 
“The black dog’’: depression, low spirits; 
sometimes the sulks. 

Sir Arthur has got the black dog on his back again. 
Water Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 6. (1816) 
The black dog Pompey is said to be on a child's 

back when he is fractious. 

W. C. Hazurtt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 317.(1869) 
The black dog was on his back, as people say, in 
terrifying nursery metaphor. 

: STEVENSON, New Arabian Nights, Ch. 2. (1882) 


And the young man’s dog [went] with him. 
(Ambulaverunt ambo simul.) 

Apocrypha: Tobit, v, 16. (c. 200 B.c.) In xi, 4, 
is, “They went their way, and the dog went 
after them.”’ Columella has, “Quis famulus 
amantior domini quam canis?” (What serv- 
ant is more attached to his master than is his 
dog ?) 


Hunger and ease is a dog’s life. 
Torriano, Piassa Universale, p. 276. (1666) 
A dog’s life, hunger and ease. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 78. (1732) 
A dog's life, mickle hunger, mickle ease. 
James Keiry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 18. (1721) 
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She . . . domineers like the devil: O Lord, I lead 
the life of a dog. 

SAMUEL Foote, Mayor of Garret. Ch. 1. (1764) 
They’ve been leading him a dog’s life this year 
and more. 

Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 10. (1861) 
He made his wife lead the life of a dog. 

O. Henry (W. 8. Porter), The Theory and the 

Hound. (1910) 


9 
Dog doesn’t eat dog. (Canis caninam non est.) 
Varro, De Lingua Latina. Bk. vii, ch. 32 (43 
B.C.) Quoted as a proverb. There is a play 
made upon this line, “Canis a non canendo” 
(A dog so called from its not singing). 
Wild beasts do not injure beasts spotted like 
themselves. (Parcit cognatis maculis similis fera.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xv, 1. 159. (c. a.p. 120) 
See under MAN. 
Two bears will not bite one another when they 
meet. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 2, 

80. (1598) 
One bear will not bite another. 

SHAKESPEARE,7 roilus and Cressida,v,7,19.( 1601) 
A wolf will never make war against another wolf. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. 2nd ed. (1651) 
Dogs are hard drove, when they eat Dogs. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1312.(1732) 
It is an hard Winter, when Dogs eat Dogs. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomoalogia. No. 2894.(1732) 
Dog should not prey on dog, the proverb says. 

Joun Wotcot (PETER ΡΙΝΌΑΚ), Epistle to 

Bruce. (1790) 
It is a common observation that dog will not eat 
dog. 

SAMUEL PEGGE, Anonymiana. Cent.vi,26.(1809) 
I shall take no fee. ‘““Dog does not eat dog’’ is the 
saying, you know. 

Tuomas Gray, Letters, Ὁ. 439. (1858) 

Dog does not eat dog; and it is hard to be robbed 
by an Englishman, after being robbed a dozen 
times by the French. 

KINGSLEY, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 30. (1866) 
Dog won’t eat dog, but men will eat each other 
up like cannibals. 

C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Ploughman.Ch.14.(1869) 
A case of dog eat dog, and the best liar win. 

CLarissa CUSHMAN, 1 Wanted to Murder, Ὁ. 

109. (1941) On p. 126 is, ‘Let dog eat dog.” 


10 
Strong, keen-scented hounds. (Odora canum 
vis. ) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 132. (19 B.C.) 


1 
A dog is made fat in two meals. 
Joun R. Wise, The New Forest. Ch. 16. (1863) 
“Applied to upstart or purse-proud people.” 


12 
’"Two'd [’twould] make a dog laugh. 
Unknown. Roxburgke Ballads, Ὁ. 158. (c. 1603° 
To hear how W. Symons do command and look 
sadly . . . would make a dogg laugh. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 8 Jan., 1664. 
It would have made a dog laugh. 
Daniet Derot, Robinson Crusoe, ii, 2. (1719) 
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Enough to make the sourest cynic smile, 
Or, as the proverb says, “Make a dog laugh.” 
Joun Wotcot, Works (1795), ii, 528. (1794) 


I]—Dogs: Their Bark 


1 
Crack was a good dog, but he got hung for 
barking. 
5. O. Appy, She field Glossary: Supplement, 14. 
(1891) “A swaggerer comes to a bad end.” 


2 
Aftur the oolde dogge the yonge whelp barkes. 
‘ Georce AsuBy, Poems, p. 32. (c. 1470) 


If the dog bark at thee, go in; if the bitch 
bark at thee, go out. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 86a. (c. 450) 
A quarrelsome son-in-law may be endured, 
but a quarrelsome daughter-in-law is intol- 
erable. Cited by Ray, Adagia Hebraica, 398. 
(1678) ; and by CoHEN, Ancient Jewish Prov- 
erbs, 51. (1911) 


4 

Dogs will not give over barking till you throw 

them a bone. (Quam in os offam obieceris.) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 96. (1511) 


5 
The Popish Proverb well understood hath a 
truth in it, Never dog bark’d against the 
Crucifix, but he ran mad. 

, PUL. Profane State: The Atheist. (1642) 


Dies bark at people they do not know. (κύνες 
γὰρ καὶ βαύζουσιν ὅν ἄν μὴ γιγώσκωσι.) 
HERacieitus, Fragment. (c. 500 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by Prurarcu, Moralsa, 787C. 
Even my own dogs bark at me. (Etiam me meae 
Jatrant canes.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, |. 1234. (c. 194 B.C.) 
All dogs barke not at him. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
He car’de not what dogges bark’d at him. 
Dexker, A Knight’s Conjuring, 30. (1607) 
In his peaceable country, where no dog durst bark 
against him 


Tuomas Futer, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. iii, ch. 4, sec. 1. (1650) 


7 
At euery dogs barke, seeme not to awake. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Wake not at every dogges barke. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 48. (1633) 


They are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark. 
(Canes muti non valentes latrare.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, ἵνί, 10. (c. 725 B.C.) 


9 
Dogs bark as they are bred. 
Jamis Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 84. (1721) 
ken when our neighbour's servants re- 
have themselves accordingly.” Furier, Gno- 
mologia. No. 1313. (1732) 
ra a ἘΠῚ ὑπο, and fawn as they are 


e Cuzasss, Proverblal Folk-Lore, p. 140. (1875) 


Folks dogs bark worse than themselves. 
Jams Kezry. Scottish Proverbs. Ὁ. 102. (1721) 


“Spoken when our neighbour’s servants re- 
sent a thing we have done, worse than they 
would themselves.” 


11 
The bark of an old dog should be heeded. 
(L’aboy d’un vieux chien doit-on croire.) 

LE Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 169. 
Quoting a proverb of c. 1475. The Germans 
say, “Wenn ein alter Hund bellt, sollt Man 
hinaussehen.” 

An olde dog barketh not in vaine. (Cane vecchio 
non baia indarno.) 

James SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
207. (1572) Frortio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. 
(1578) Hersert, Jucula Prudentum. No. 
1097. (1640) The French have the same 
proverb, “Vieux chien n’aboie pas en vain,” 
or “Un vieil chien jamais ne jappe en vain.” 

If the old dog bark, he gives counsel. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 199. 

(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia, No.2709.(1732) 
Old Dogs bark not for nothing. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3711.(1732) 
Look out for the old dog that barks. (Prospectan- 
dum vetulo latrante.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs,p.342.(1869) 


12 
A waking dog doth afar off bark at a sleeping 
lion. 
Jonn Lyry, Endimion. Act iti, sc. 1. (1519) 
Quoted as “an old saying.” 
The dogs may bark; the caravan goes on. 
Marcer Proust, 'A VOmbre des Jeunes Filles 
en Fleurs. Pt. i, p. 45. (1918) Quoting an 
Arab proverb which, Proust says, “bad taken 
the place, that year, among people who 
‘really counted’ of ‘He who sows the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind, which was sorely in 
need of rest, not having the perennial fresh- 
ness of ‘Working for the King of Prussia’.” 
That is, working for nothing. There is a 
similar Latin proverb, “Latrantem curatne 
alta Diana canem?”’ (Does the lofty Diana 
a about the dogs barking?) See under 
OON. 


13 
Like dogges that barke by custome. 

James Massz, tr., Celestina: Dedication.( 1631) 
It is a common proverb, “Dogs bark more for 
custome than fiercenesse.” 

an Georce Wuarton, Merlini Anglici: Preface 

1647) 
That Dog barks more out of Custom, than Care 
of the House. 

Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 4338.(1732) 


14 
It is smal reason you should kepe a dog, and 
barke yourselfe. 

Brian Μειβανοκε, Philotimus, sig. Q2. (1583) 

What? Keep a dog and bark myself? 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1670) 
“Must I keep servants, and do my work 
myself ?” 

11 never keep a dog and bark myself. 
Jamys Kutry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 203.(1721) 
Hout [silence] your dogs and bark yourself. 
Jamzs Ketry. Scottish Proverbs. Ὁ. 160. 
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We'll bark ourselves ere we buy dogs so dear. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 357. 
I won't keep a dog and bark myself. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Why bark yourself when you keep a dog? 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Interview, London 
Times, 16 Dec., 1924, p. 8/3. 
As for thy dog, why dost thou keep one. 
And bark thyself? 
BERNARD SHAW, The Admirable Baskville. Act 
i. (1926) 
Why keep a dog and bark yourself? 
AGATHA CuristTizE, Thirteen at Dinner, Ὁ. 178. 
(1933) 
I never keep a dog and bark myself. 
VerRA Kersey, The Bride Dined Alone, p. 106. 
(1943) 


One dog still sets another barking. 

Joun Wesster, The White Devil. Act v, se. 3. 
(1612) From the Latin proverb, “Latrante 
uno, latrat statim et alter canis” (One bark- 
ing, and the other dog barks at once). 

Like dogs, if one bark, all bark. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 148. (1639) 
One barking Dog, sets all the Street a barking. 
THOMAS FutcLer, Gnomologia. No. 3736.(1732) 
One dog barks at something, and a hundred 
bark at him. (Yi ch‘uan fei hsing, pai ch‘iian fei 
sheng.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.136.(1875) 


2 
At thieves I bark’d, at lovers wagg’d my tail, 
And thus I pleased both Lord and Lady Frail. 
Jonn Wi kes, Epitaph on the Lap-dog of 
Lady Frail. (c. 1775) 


IlI—Dogs: Their Bite 


3 
I will never keep a Dog to bite me. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2640.(1732) 
The mad Dog bites his Master. 

THomMas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4644. 


4 
When the Dogge hath once bitten you, then 
he comes to fawne on you once againe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 175. (1574) Young, tr. 
Better a dog fawn nor bark on you. 
Frercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (c. 1595) 
Better have a dog fawn upon you than bite you. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 219. (1639) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 902. (1732) 


§ 
Dogs don't bite at de front gate. 
Jor: CiuaNoter Harris, Uncle Remus: Plan- 
tation Proverbs. (1880) 


In every Country dogs bite. 
: Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 622. (1640) 


It is saide of olde, an olde dog byteth sore, 
But by God, th’ olde bitche biteth sorer and 
more, 
And not with teeth (she hath none) but with 
hir toung. 
Joun Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
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An olde dog byteth sore. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus, fo. 3. (1550) 
KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 23. (1721) 
Olde dogs ever bite sorest. 

GeorcE Pertiz, Petite Pallace, p. 124. (1576) 
’Tis a certain truth that an old dog... . bites 
sore. 
᾿ Epwarp Warp, Female Policy, Ὁ. 46. (1716) 
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A man male handle his dog so that he maie 

make him byte him, though he would not. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1846) 

A man may cause his own dog to bite him. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 

A man may provoke his own Dog to bite him. 

‘ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 298. (1732) 


Every dog is allowed his first bite. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, i, 439. (1902) ie. 
he is not punished. 
Every dog is allowed by the law one free bite. 
Spectator, 15 March, 1913, p. 440. 


IV—Dogs: Their Bark and Bite 


10 

Dogs barking aloof bite not at hand. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 321. (1605) 

Dogs that bark at a distance, bite not at hand. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 59. (1670) 

Dogs that bark at a Distance, never bite. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1317.(1732) 


11 
A fierce outside and a weak core can only be 
a paltry fellow. 

Conrvucivs, Analects. Bk.xvii,ch.12.(c.500 B.C.) 
A cowardly dog the worse he barks the less he 
bites. (Canis timidus vehementius latrat, neque 
mordet.) 

Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Alexandri 

Magni. Bk. vii. (c. A.D. 50) 
Hit is the manere of the feblest houndes for to 
berke most. 

Joun dE Trevisa, tr., Higden’s Polychronicon, 
iii, 427. (1387) 

Fearefull dogges do barke the sorer. 
timidi uehementius latrant.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. vii, No. 100. 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 66.(1550) Taverner 
adds: “Great braggers commonly be least 
fyghters, and most cowardes euen as the 
mooste barkynge dogges be for the most 
parte least biters.” The French say, “Tel 
menace qui a grand peur” (Many a one 
threatens who quakes for fear): or “Tel 
rechigne des dents qui n'a nul talent ἃ mor- 
dre” (He who shows his teeth has no skill 
in biting). 


(Canes 


12 
Presumed to bark the more that he might bite 
the less. 

Tnomas Furrer, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. viii, sec. 2. (1655) 
Monkbarns’s bark . . . is muckle waur than his 
bite. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 22. (1816) 
The bark of the electioneering mobs is worse 
than their bite. 

Tuomas be Quincy, Cicero. (1842) 
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Her ae bark is worse than ten times her old 
ite. 

J. R. Lowa, A Fable for Critics, 1. 28. (1848) 
The weakness of her nerves would have balanced 
the violence of her passions, and her bark been 
worse than her bite. 

CHARLES Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 66. (1860) 
His bark was worse than his bite, and he was 
essentially a kind-hearted man. 

G. C. Brovericx, Memories and Impressions, 
p. 253. (1900) 

Nat’s bark is always worse than his bite. 

GEorGETTE HeEYER, Envious Casca, Ὁ. 63. (1941) 
Repeated on p. 85. 

After you get to know him, you'll realize his 
bark’s worse than his bite. 

ZeLpa Popkin, No Crime for a Lady, p. 13. 
(1942) The French say, “11 fait plus de 
bruit que de mal” (He produces more noise 
than injury). 


1 
A dog will barke er he bite. 

Jorn Hevwooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A curr will bite before he bark. 

μα Camoen, Remains, p. 316. (1605) 
Dogs ought to bark, before they bite. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1316.(1732) 
The Italians say, ‘‘Cane che morde non ab- 
baia in vano” (A dog that bites does not 
bark in vain). 


2 
Every dog that barks doesn’t bite. (Chacun 
chien qui aboye ne mort pas. ) 

Le Roux pg Liuncy, Proverbes Francais, i, 167. 
Quoting a proverb of c. 1250. The modern 
form is, “Chien qui aboie ne mord pas.” The 
Italians say, “Cane ch’ abbaja, non morde.” 

A barking dog hurteth not. (Cane che baia, non 
suol nocer.) 

JoHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Those dogs byte least, that greatest barkings 

keepe. 

Tuomas Howe1, His Devises, p. 30. (1581) 
Orlanio . . . thought the greatest barkers were 
not alwayes the sorest biters. 

Rosert Greznz,Works (Grosart),iv,132.( 1587) 
A dog that barketh much will bite but little. 

Nicnwotas Lovo, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 198. 
(1597) 

Barking dogs bite not the sorest. 

Rosrrt Greeng (7), George a Greene. Act iv, 
sc. 3. (1599) 

Great barkers are no biters. 

Wriam Campen, Remains (1870), p. 322. 
(1605) J. Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 236. 
(1678) Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. 
(1721), with the comment, “Great boasters 
are not always best performers.” 

Your barking Curs will seldom bite. 

Swirt, Traulus. Pt. i, 1. 46. (1730) 

The greatest Barkers are not the greatest biters. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4567.(1732) 
Barking dogs seldom bite. 

_Natuan Battzx, Dictionary: Barking. (1736) 
Barking dogs rarely bite. 
R ' Brann, Proverbs, ii, 109. (1814) “Cow- 
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ards,” says Bland, “are fond of noise and 
bluster, but men of courage are sedate and 
quiet, as the deepest waters flow with the 
least noise.” 
Our dogs which bark, Abdallah, seldom bite. 
CHAMIER, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 35. (1837) 
A bargain dog never bites. 
Ocven Nasu, Funebrial Reflection. (1940) 


3 
The bicche bitit ille | thau he berke stille. 

Unxnown, The Proverbs of Alfred, 1. 611. (c. 
1270) South, ed. 

A stille dogge bites sore, but the barking cur 
feares [frightens] more. 

Unxnown, Tell-Trothes New Yeares Gift, 15. 
(1593) 

The slowest barker is the surest biter. 
DaNIEL TuviL, Vade Mecum, Ὁ. 130. (1638) 
It is the mute hound that bites the hardest. 

A. Conan Doyte, Sir Nigel. Ch. 14. (1906) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Cave tibi a cane 
muto et aqua silenti” (Beware of a silent 
dog and still water), which was perhaps the 
Original from which these later variants de- 
rived. 

STILL WATERS RUN DEEP, see under WATER. 


V—Dog and Bone 


4 
The dog that trots about finds a bone. 
Georce Borrow, The Bible in Spain. Ch. 47. 
(1843) See Earty Birp, under Birp 


δ 

Try that bone on some other dog. (A otro 
perro con ese hueso.) 

᾿ CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 32. (1605) 


We stryve as dide the houndes for the boon, 

They foughte al day, and yet hir part was 
noon; 

Ther cam a kyte, why] that they were wrothe, 

And bar awey the boon bitwixe hem bothe. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 

Tale, 1. 319. (c. 1386) 

It hath been an old saying, that whiles two dogs 

strive for a bone, the third may come and carry 

it away. 

Georce GascoicNe, Posies, 475. (1575) 

I pray you, sirs, list to Esops talk: Whilest two 
stout dogs were striving for a bone, There comes 
a cur and stole it from them both. 

Unknown, Arden of Feversham. Act iii, sc. 6. 

(1592) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
Two dogs strive for a bone, and the third, whiles 
that they contend, taketh it away. 

THromas Draxz, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 30. (1633) 
Two dogs fight for a bone, and a third runs 
away with it. 

: THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. $324.(1732) 


A good dog deserves a good bone. 
Ranpitez Cortorave, Dictionary: Bon. (1611) 
Furtiren, Gnomologia. No. 144. (1732) 
A good dog 
Deserves, sir, a good bone, of a free master. 
Ben Jonson, The Tale of a Tub. Act. i, sc. 4. 
(1633) The French say, “A bon chien il ne 


vient jamais un bon os” (To a good dog 
there never comes a good bone). An Eng- 
lish variant is, “A good dog does not always 
get the best bone.” 


1 
The dog gnaws the bone because he cannot 
swallow it. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 459. (1640) 
Dogs gnaw bones because they cannot swallow 
them. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 


2 
In the mouth of a bad dog falls often a good 
bone. 

HeErsBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1091. (1650) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 82, cites this, and gives 
the French, “Souvent ἃ mauvais chien tombe 
un bon os en gueule.”’ 

Into the Mouth of a bad Dog, falls many a good 
Bone. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2832.(1732) 


3 
The dog will not bite, for being struck with 
a bone. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 24.(1659) 
A dog will not yowl, if you strike him with a 
one. 

JAMES Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (1721) 

“People will bear easily some rough usage, 
. if they see their advantage in it.”’ 
A Dog will not cry, if you beat him with a Bone. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnosmologia. No. 79. (1732) 

I can byde the bit and the buffet, . . . a hungry 
tyke ne’er minds a blaud with a rough bane. 

Wa ter Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 20. (1826) 

4 
Ten men can eat at one board, but two dogs 
cannot satisfy themselves at one carcass. 

Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 31. (c. 1258) 

Two dogs are bad at one bone. (Deux chiens 
sont mauvais ἃ un 0S.) 

Eustace DescHAMPS, Miroir du Mariage, vii, 
133. (a. 1400) Another French form is, 
“Deux chiens ne s'accordent point ἃ un os” 
(Two dogs never agree over one bone). 

Like Dogs that snarl about a Bone, 
And play together when they've none. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6431.(1732) 
The proverb is, “Two dogs over one bone 
seldom agree.” 


5 
Dogs in the kitchen desire nobody. (Chiens en 
cuisine personne n’i desire. ) 

Tosrer, ed., Li Proverbe au Vilain. No. 10. 
(c. 1190) There is another old form quoted 
by Hume, Proverb Lore, p. 32: “Chen en 
cosyn compagnie ne desire” (A dog in the 
kitchen desires no company). 

Wil the hund gnagh bon, i-fere neld he non. 
{While the hound gnaws bone, companions would 
he none. ] 

Tuomas Waicut, Essays on the Middle Ages, 
i, 149. Quoting a proverb of c. 1210, which 
is included in many medieval manuscripts. 
As usual there is a Latin jingle of the same 
date, ‘Dum canis os rodit sociari pluribus 
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odit” (When a dog gnaws a bone, he hates 
the society of others). 

Whiles a dog gnaws a bone, he hateth his fel- 

lowe, whom otherwise he loues. 

Lewis Evans, Revised Withals Dictionary, sig. 
C3. (1586) 


VI—It Is Hard to Teach an Old Dog 
New Tricks 


6 
It is hard to teach an old dog tricks. 

WiL_t1AM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
ain (1870), p. 326. (1605) 

An old dog will learn no tricks. It’s all one to 
physic the dead, as to instruct old men. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 237. (1670) 
An old dog will learn no new tricks. 

Tuomas D’UrrFey, Quixote. Pt. i, act ii, sc. 1. 
(1694) Scott, Peveril of the Peak: Intro- 
duction. (1823) 

It is a singular blessing, that nature has formed 
the mind of man with the same happy backward- 
ness and renitency against conviction, which is 
observed in old dogs,—‘of not learning new 
tricks.” 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iii, 
ch. 34. (1767) 

I am ower auld a dog to learn new tricks. 

WaLter Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor. Ch 
26. (1819) 

You know the old proverb—‘“It’s bad teaching 
an old dog new tricks.” 

Troiiope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 13. (1857) 
Can't learn an old dog new tricks. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) 
They can’t be taught new tricks after they begin 
to moult. 

Georce Ave, The Joy of Single Blessedness 

(1922) 
You can't teach an old dog new tricks. 

Ian Hay, The Shallow End, Ὁ. 5. (1924) PETER 
J. SterincroHn, More Years for the Asking, 
p. 66. (1940) Dorotay HucueEs, The Bam- 
boo Blonde, p. 39. (1941) etc., etc. 


7 
They been lyk to houndes; for δὴ hound, 
whan he comth by the roser or by othere 
busshes, though he may nat pisse, yet wole he 
heve up his leg and make a contenaunce to 
pisse. 
Cuavucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale. Sec. 76. (c. 1369) 
An old dog cannot alter his way of barking. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 121. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 643. (1732) 


The Persones 


8 
The dogge must lerne it, whan he is a whelpe. 
or els it wyl not be: for it is harde to make an 
olde dogge to stoupe. 

Joun Frrzuersert, The Boke of Husbandry, 

p. 45. (1534) 

It is harde to make an olde dog stoupe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Its hard to make an olde dogge lye low. 

Joun Davins, Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 47. (1611) 
It is a hard matter to mend the manners of an 
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old sinner. An old dog won't be easily brought 
to wear a collar. 
NaTHAN BAILEY, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, Ὁ. 
75. (1725) 


: 
It is better to marry a young gyrle, then a 
mayde of ripe yeeres, who is hardly brought 
to leave her old il trickes, if she have taken 
any. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 18. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


ViIl—Let Sleeping Dogs Lie 


2 
Seek not the tracks of a present bear. (ἄρκτον 
παρούσης ἴχνη μὴ ζήτει.) 
BACCHYLWES, Paeans. (c. 465 Β.6.) Cited by 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, i, 42. 


3 
Ye, wyf, quod he, lat slepen that is stille. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 744. (c. 1388) 
It is good therefore if you have a Wife, that is 
. unquiet and contentious, to let her alone, 
not to wake an angry dog. 
Epwarp TopseLtL, The I[listorie of Serpents, 
658. (1607) 


4 
He does wrong to wake a sleeping dog. (Il 
fait mal éveiller le chien qui dort.) 

Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 169. 
Quoting a proverb of c. 1275. Rabelais has, 
“Esveiller le chat dui dort” (To waken the 
cat that sleeps), which is the usual French 
form. In Middle German, “Den slafenden 
Hund sal nymant wecken,” or “Lass den 
Hund schlafen” (Let the dog sleep). 

It is nought good a sleping hound to wake. 

Cuaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk iii, 
1. 764. (c. 1380) 

It is euyll wakyng of a sleepyng dog. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Do not disturb the sleeping dog. (Non stuzzicare 
il cane che dorme.) 

ALESSANDRO ALLEGRI, Rime e Prosa. (c. 1575) 
Another Italian form is, “Non destare il cane 
che dorme.” 

It is ill to waken sleeping dogs. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. 
(c. 1595) Cited by Kettry, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 185, who adds, “It is foolish to stir up a 
quarrel that has been long forgot; or pro- 
voke a person to whom you are not a match.” 

Wake not a sleeping wolf. 

SHaxespears, I] Henry IV, i, 2, 174. (1598) 
This butcher’s cur is venom-mouth’d, . . . best 
Not wake him in his slumber. 

SHaxesprarz, Henry VIII, i, 1, 120. (1612) 
It’s best to let a sleeping mastiff rest. 

cert naman Whiggs Supplication, ti, 27. 

1 
Take my advice, and speer as ttle about him 
as he does about you. Best to let sleeping dogs lie. 

Watter Scorr, Redgauntiet. Let. 11. (1824) 
Let sleeping dogs He—who wants to rouse ‘em? 
Diczans, David Copperfield. Ch. 39. (1850) 
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He laughed at the maxim of antiquity, quieta noli 
movere; which is, in our vernacular, “let sleeping 
dogs lie.” 

R. D. Bracxmoreg, Christowell. Ch. 26. (1882) 
Sleeping dogs should be allowed, nay forced, to 
lie quiet. 

Epcar JEPSON, Keep Murder Quiet,p.180.(1940) 
As you say in England, let the sleeping dog lie 
down. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, p. 118. 

(1941) 
Let sleeping dogs lie until you gets bitten by them. 

G.H.D. ann M. Core, Toper’s End,p.226.(1942) 
I know when to let sleeping dogs lie. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, p. 
73. (1942) “Why couldn’t he let sleeping 
dogs lie?”—Ibid., p. 216. 

Very much better let the sleeping years lie. 

F. B. Younc, A Man About the House, p. 203. 
(1942) 

ΤῈΣ WELL ALONE, see under WELL. 


Don’t stir up a sound sleeper. (μὴ κινεῖν εὖ 
κείμενον. 
Prato, Philibus. Sec. 15C. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Never rouse a sleeping wasp. (μή πὼς ἐγείρῃ: 
σφῆκα τὸν κοιμώμενον.) 
PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA, Epigram. (c. A.D. 
100) See Greek Anthology, vii, 405. 


Stir not the jetsam. (#7 κίνη xépadas. ) 

SAPPHO, Fragments. Frag. 78, Loeb. (c. 610 
B.C.) Quoted by Scnorrast on APOLLONIUS 
Ruopius, Argonautica, explaining the word 
xépadas, seashore refuse. Stir not the refuse, 
or you will come upon something noisome; 
in other words, let well alone, or let sleeping 
dogs lie. ALCAEUS, Frag. 143, uses the same 
word when he says, “If you take a stone 
from a stone-heap (xé¢paéos), you are apt to 
get a sore hand.” See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, 
i, 237. There is a somewhat similar Latin 
proverb, ‘“Camarinam movere” (To stir Lake 
Camarina), a lake which caused a pestilence 
when an attempt was made to drain it. A 
related Spanish obscenity is usually con- 
tracted to ‘‘Peor es meneallo” (It is worse 
to stir it). 

The immemorial political-economic principle that 
it never will get well if you pick it. 

H. L. MENCKEN, What is Going on in the 
World. (American Mercury, Nov., 1933, p. 
257.) 


7 
He who rouses a sleeping tiger exposes him- 
self to danger. (Pa wo cho ti lao ‘hu ‘hung 
ch‘ lai liao.) 
Wi1tuM Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2070. (1875) 


8 
"Twere better to leave sleeping ills at rest. 
(φαένεται Ev ἔληζεν αὐτοῦ μένειν.) 

SopHocies, Oedipus the King ,!.687.(c.409 5...) 
Don’t stir up an evil that is at rest. (μὴ κινεῖν 
κακὸν εὖ κείμενον.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 62.(1523 

Let wel] enough alone, a sentiment whic 


DOLLAR 


SEATS eatin 


Erasmus traces back to Theognis, and of 
which he gives the Latin, “Malum bene con- 
ditum ne moveris,” comparing it with “So- 
_ pitos suscitat ignes.” (He stirs up sleeping | 
fires). Included by TAvERNER in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, fo. 4, with the rendering, 
“Moue not an euyll that i is well layed,” and 
the comment, “An incommoditie wel couched 
is not to be sturred. "A shorter Latin form 
is, “Quicta non movere” (Don’t disturb 
things that are at rest). 
When bad luck sleeps, don’t wake it. (Cuando la 
mala ventura se duerme, nadie la despierte.) 
Cuar_es CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 259. (1856) Quoting a Spanish proverb. 
The French say, “Quand le guignon som- 
meille, Garde que tu ne le réveilles” (When 
bad luck sleeps, take care that you don’t 
wake it), or “Quand le Guignon dort, laisse- 
le dormir” (When bad luck sleeps, let it 
sleep). 


DOLLAR 


; 

Each dollar is a soldier that does your bidding. 

Vincent Astor, Epigram. As quoted by Har- 
vEY O'Connor, The Astors. Ch. 4. (1941) 


2 
That for which all virtue now is sold, 
And almost every vice,—almighty gold. 

BEN Jonson, Epistle to Elizabeth, Countess of 
Rutland, (c. 1630) 

In what shape was the almighty gold transformed, 
that has bribed you so much in his favour? 

GeEorGCE FAaRQuHAR, The Recruiting Officer Act 
iii, sc. 2. (1706) 

The almighty dollar, that great object of universal 
devotion throughout our land. 

WASHINGTON IrviNG, Wolfert’s Roost: The 
Creole Village. First appeared in The Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, Nov., 1836. The Creole 
Village was included among The Crayon 
Papers, published in 1837, and contained the 
following: “As we swept away from the 
shore, I prayed that the inhabitants might 
long retain .. . their respect for the fiddle 
and their contempt for the Almighty Dollar.” 

The “Almighty Dollar” is the only object of 
worship. 

Unknown, Editorial, Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, 2 Dec., 1836. From the similarity of 
phrasing, it seems a fair guess that the 


writer of the editorial had just read Irving’s ' 
article, published in the Anickerbocker a few | 


days previously. 
Almighty Dollar, thy shining face 
Bespeaks thy wondrous power; 
In my pockets make thy nesting-place, 
I need thee every hour. 
: UnKnown, The World’s Prayer. (c. 1891) 


Gold goes worse than formerly. (Or va pis 
due devant.) 

Gaprizt Maurier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 

1) Or “Money does not go as far as it 
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A io went i farther ἴῃ {πὸ in those days. 

i M. Evarts, U.S. Secretary of State. 
(c. 1880) 

Mr. Evarts, formerly Secretary of State, showed 
an English friend the place where Washington 
was said to have thrown a dollar across the Po- 
tomac. The English friend expressed surprise; 
“but,” said Mr. Evarts, “you must remember 
that a dollar went farther in those days.” A 
Senator met Mr. Evarts next day, and said that 
he had been amused by his jest. “But,” said Mr. 
Evarts, “I met a mere journalist just afterwards 
who said, ‘Oh, Mr. Evarts, you should have said 
it was a small matter to throw a dollar across 
the Potomac for a man who had chucked a 
Sovereign across the Atlantic.’ ” 

RusseELt, Collections and Recollections, p. 181. 
(1898) Some commentators contend it was 
the Rappahannock, not the Potomac, others 
that the incident never occurred. 


4 
There’s no friend like a dollar. 
LENORE OFForp, Clues to Burn, Ὁ. 82. (1942) 


5 
I am for gold dollars as against bolony dollars. 
ALFreD E. Smit, Press Interview, New York, 
24 Nov., 1933. The first appearance of the 
phrase. See also BALONEY. 
LL BET MY BOTTOM DOLLAR, see under GAM- 
BLING. 


DONKEY, see Ass 
DOOR 


6 

When we would have the street cleansed, let 
every man sweep his own door, and it is 
quickly done. 

Tuomas Apams, Sermons, ii, 307. (1629) 
How soon are those streets made clean, where 
every one sweeps against his own door. 

Tuomas Futer, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1650) 

If everyone will sweep his own house, the city 
will be clean. 

TorrRIANO, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 41. (1666) 
Sweep before your own door. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. (1678) 
FuLver, No. 4296. (1732) The French say, 
“Chacun doit balayer devant sa _ propre 
porte” (Everyone should sweep before his 
own door). The Germans say, “Sweep under 
your own doormats.” 

No one of us but what ought to engage in the 
important work of self-reformation. . . . “If each 
would sweep before his own door, we should have 
a clean street.” 

Ricoarp WHatgLy, Annotations Bacon’s 
Essays, p. 287. (1856) 


Out at dores sterten they anoon. 
CuHavucer, The Canterbury Tales: The Nonne 
Preestes Tale, 1. 557. (c. 1386) 
He turnde hir out at doores. 

Tromas Heyrwoop, Proverbs, 82. (1546) 
Many sailors drink . . . wives and children out 
of doors. 

DANIEL Pet, Pelagos, Ὁ. 437. (1659) 
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DOOR 


That objection is out of doors. 
Dante DeFor, Robinson Crusoe, ii, 16. (1719) 


1 
Make not the door wider than the house. 
Joun Cuarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 11. (1639) 


2 
At open doors, dogs come in. 

Davip FERGusoN, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (c. 
1595) Ketty (Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 23) has, 
“At open doors dogs come benn,” and adds, 
“and so will thieves and impertinent persons.” 
Scort, Woodstock, ch. 37, has, “They say in 
my country when doors are open dogs enter.” 

An open Door may tempt a Saint 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 655, (1732) 

See under OpporTUNITY. 


3 
He that commeth last, let hym shut the doore. 
(Colui che vien vitimo, serra la porta.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) The 
French say, “Le dernier ferme la porte, ou 
la laisse ouverte” (The last man shuts the 
door, or leaves it open). 
He that comes last, makes all fast. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 109. (1678) 


4 
A nyse wyfe & a backe dore 
Makyth oftyn tymus A ryche man pore. 

FuRNIVALL, ed., Proverbs of Good Counsel. No. 
8. (c. 1450) 

Twa daughters and a back door, are three stark 
thieves. 

Davip FERGusoN, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. 
(c. 1595) Ray (p. 51) and FuLLER (No.5323) 
have, “Two daughters and a back-door are 
three arrant thieves.” 

The postern door makes thief and whore. 

WILLIAM CamMpEN, Remains (1870), p. 334. 
(1605) Davies, Scourge of Folly. Prov. 71. 
(1611) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.6176.(1732) 

A nice wife and a back door, 
Oft do make a rich man poor. 

JouHn CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 218. (1639) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 6268. (1732) Cited 
by KeEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 45. (1721), 
with “Will soon make a rich man poor” for 
the last clause, and the comment, “The wife 
will spend and the servants purloin.” 

The back door robs the house. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 476. 
(1640) And adds, “Noble housekeepers need 
no doors.” 

Too many stairs and back-doors makes thieves 
and whores. 

BALTHAZAR GERBIER, Discourse of Building. Ch. 
14. (1662) Cited as “the old English proverb.” 


δ 
The door must either be shut, or it must be 
open. 

OLIVER GotpsmitH, The Citizen of the World. 
Letter 51. (1762) The French form, “Il faut 
qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermé,” was 
used by Alfred de Musset as the title of a 


play. 
All doors must be shut or open. 
Grorce Saintssury, Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature, Ὁ. 361. (1896) 


δ 
It shall take place behind closed doors. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Dinner at ——. 
(1910) 


It is but to knocke at a deafe man’s doore. 
Barnaby Ricu, The Ladies Looking Glasse, p 
3. (1616) 
You knock at a deafe man’s doore, or wrong 
doore. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 7. (1639) 


This proverbe was fulfild, when one doore is 
shut the other openeth. 

Davip ROWLAND, tr., Lazarillo de Tormes, p. 32. 
(1586) 

When one door is shut, another opens. (Donde 
una puerta se cierra, otra se abre.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1605) 
A Spanish variant is, “Quando una puerta se 
cierra, ciento se abren” (When one door 
shuts, a hundred open). The Hindus go 
even farther, and say, “When one door is 
shut, a thousand are opened.” 

As one door shuts another opens. 

JOHN Galt, Annals of the Purish. Ch.26.(1821) 
To the brave and bold the world will not always 
be adverse. Where one door shuts another opens. 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 5, p. 116. (1853) 

If one door should be shut, God will open an- 
other. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
5. (1869) An Irish variant is, “God never 
shuts one door but He opens another.” 


9 
His door opens on the top of his house. (Wu 
shan t'ou k‘ai mén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1472 (1875) An inhospitable man. 
10 
I never darkened his door in my life. 
SwiFt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


11 
Every door may be shut, but Death’s door. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 317. (1666) 
What is “All men are mortal,” as compared with 
the proverb: Every door may be shut but death’s 
door? 
ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 18. (1853) 


12 
The Blood . . . must all be laid to his door. 
WiLit1aM Wotton, History of Rome, Ὁ. 229. 
(1701) 
You have laid your sins at my door. 
Henry Fierpinc, Tom Jones, i, 7. (1749) 
The guilt of blood is at your door. 
ἘΌΝ, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. Pt. vi. 
1842 


13 
The idea of a commercial alliance with Eng- 
land based on the integrity of China and the 
open door for all nations’ trade. 
Unxnown, The Break-up of China. A report 
to the British Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, from Shanghai, 20 Nov., 1898. 


DOUBT 


The open door. 

Joun Hay, On 2 Jan., 1900, Hay, then, U.S. 
Secretary of State, announced at a meeting 
of the cabinet that he had completed negotia- 
tions for the “open door” in China, and that 
thereafter no country would be discriminated 
against by tariff laws or other limitations. 


DOUBT 
See also Skepticism 


1 
If a man will begin with certainties, he shall 
end with doubts; but if he will be content to 
begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. i, v, 8. (1605) ᾿ 


2 
“T doubt it,” said the carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 
Lewis Carrot (C. L. Dopcson), Through the 
Looking-Glass. (1871) 


3 
There’s no doubt about the bulls. (Ciertos 
son los toros.) 
CervaANnTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 35. (1605) 
It’s all right; we may make our minds easy. 
A popular phrase on the eve of a bull-fight. 


The old rule of ‘“‘Give the accused the benefit 
of the doubt.” 
F. W. Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 269. 
(1941) 


To doubt is not less grateful than to know. 

(Che, non men che saver, dubbiar m’ aggrata. ) 

DanTE, Inferno. Canto xi, 1. 93. (c. 1300) 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 25. 


6 
You prove only too clearly that seeking to 
know is often but learning to doubt. (Vous 
ne prouvez que trop que chercher a connaitre 
n’est souvent qu’apprendre ἃ douter. ) 
ANTOINETTE DE DESHOULIERES, Epigram. (c. 
1680) Elaborating the French proverb: 
“Chercher ἃ connaitre c’est chercher a 
douter.” 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wise! 
Popr, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xiii, 1. 375. (1726) 
Doubt grows with knowledge. (Mit dem Wissen 
wachst der Zweifel.) 
GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


? 

The doubting mind sees many ghosts. (I hsin 
to chien kuei.) 

: Doo.itTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 179.(1872) 


There sticke in my stomacke some doubts. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 36. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Such doubtfull doubtes, that are enough to make 
δ ὕὐβᾷε runne a myle without looking behinde 
im. 


Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 94. 


Of that there is no manner of doubt— 
No probable, possible shadow of doubt— 
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No possible doubt whatever. 
W. S, Grrpert, The Gondoliers. Act i. (1889) 
Often quoted, recently by H. C. BaiLey, The 
Bishop’s Crime, p. 11. (1941) 


With great doubts comes great understanding; 

with little doubts comes little understanding. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
p. 693. (1937) 


11 
When in doubt win the trick. 
EpmMonp Hoyvte, A Short Treatise on Whist. 
(1742) See under Carns. 
When in doubt tell the truth. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 
Tell the truth or trump—but get the trick. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wison’s Calendar. 
(1893) 
When in doubt, do nowt. 

J. C. Bruce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 389. (1917) 
You know my motto: When in doubt ask a 
policeman. 

PETER CHEYNEY, Farewell to the Admiral, p. 77. 

(1943) 
When in doubt don’t do anything. 
CHENEY, You Can’t Keep the Change, p. 215. 
(1944) 


12 
Doubts and jealousies often beget the facts 
they fear. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Albert Gallatin, 
1806. 


13 
He that casteth all doubts, shal neuer be re- 
solued in any thing. 
Joun Lyty (Arber), Euphues and His Eng- 
land, Ὁ. 354. (1580) FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 2063. (1732) 


14 
An honest man can never surrender an honest 
doubt. 
WALTER MALONE, The Agnostic’s Creed.( 1886) 


15 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? (ὀλιγόπιστε, els τέ ἐδίστασας ;) 

New Testament: Matthew, xiv, 31. (c. A.D. 
65) To Peter as he was sinking, after walk- 
ing on the water. The Vulgate is, “Modicae 
fidei, quare dubitasti?” 

DovustTinc THOMAS, see under THOMAS. 


16 
There is no doubt in this book. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 2. (c. 628) 


17 
He that doubteth is damned. (ὁ δὲ διακρινόμενος 
«ν΄. Κατακέκριται.) 


New Testament: Romans, xiv, 23. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Qui autem discernit, dam- 
natus est.” 

He who dallies is a dastard; he who doubts is 
damned. 

James Hamitton, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, Speech, 1831, a phrase which has been 
attributed to George McDuffie, of the same 
state. Quoted in Congress by J.C.S. Black- 
burn, of Kentucky, Feb., 1877, during the 
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Hayes-Tilden controversy; and by Col. 
Henry Watterson, in the Louisville Courter- 
Journal, when proposing that a hundred 
thousand Kentuckians march on Washing- 
ton and seat Mr. Tilden. 


1 
Doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do. 
SHAKESPEARE, C ymbeline, i, 6, 95. (1609) 
The worst estate of human life is doubt. 
Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iii, last line. (1663) 


To be once in doubt Is once to be resolv’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 179. (1605) 
The road to resolution lies by doubt. 
FraNCIs Quar_es, Emblems. Bk. iv, emb. 2. 
(1635) 


3 
No hinge nor loop To hang a doubt on. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 366. (1605) 


4 
Modest doubt is call’d The beacon of the wise. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 2, 15. 
(1601) 
To doubt is safer than to be secure. 
MassInceEr, A Very Woman. Act i, sc. 1. (1634) 
The slow-consenting Academic doubt. 

James Tuomson, Liberty. Pt. ii, 1. 240 (1736) 
The frst step towards philosophy is incredulity. 
Denis Diperot, Last Conversation. (1784) 

My mind is in a state of philosophical doubt. 
5. T. Corerrpce, Table Talk, 30 Apr., 1830 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
TENNYSON, In Memoriam. Pt. xcvi, st. 3. (1850) 
Doubt is the beginning, not the end, of wisdom 
Georce Ixes, Jottings. (1918) 


DOUGH, see Money 
DOVE 


δ 

But the dove found no rest for the sole of her 
foot. (Non invenisset ubi requiesceret pes 
eius.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, viii, 9. (c. 550 B.C.) 
When the soule .. . like Noah’s dove, can no 
sure footing take, She doth returne from whence 
shee first was sent. 

ΙΒ Joun Davizs, Nosce Teipsum, xxx, st. 26 

(1599) 
Like Noah’s dove, I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 
τὴν το οι For Ever with the Lord. 
1853 


6 
Do not be too much of a dove. Alternate the 
cunning of the serpent with the candor of the 
dove. (No ser todo columbino; altérnense la 
calidez de la serpiente con la candidez de la 
paloma. ) 

BALTASAR GRactan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

243. (1647) 


7 
But who does hawk at eagles with a dove? 
ὥκομοε Hersert, The Sacrifice. St. 23. (1633) 
See also under Eac.e 


DOWN 


8 
As the hawk is wont to pursue the trembling 
dove. (Ut solet accipiter trepidas urguere 
columbas. ) 

Ovi, Metamorphoses. Bk. v, 1. 606. (A.D. 7) 


In the helmet of a soldier doves have made a 
nest: behold what a friend Venus is to Mars. 
(Militis in galea nidum fecere columbae: | 
apparet Marti quam sit amica Venus. ) 
PETRONIUS. Frag. 23, Loeb. (c. A. D. 60) 


1 
Doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111] Henry VI, ii, 2, 18. (1591) 
1 


1 
So shows a snowy dove, trooping with crows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, §, 50.(1595) 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
ii, 2, 114. (1596) 


DOWB 


12 

The world thought he could do it a good turn 
in the matter of its brothers and sons and 
nephews. ... “Dowb had to δὲ taken 
care of.” 

W. F. But er, Sir Charles Napier, p.187.(1890) 
“Take care of Dowb” ... has become a syn- 
onym for unblushing nepotism. . . . Dowbiggen 
joined the army and went out to the Crimea 
His uncle, as Secretary for War, despatched a 
cablegram [c. 1854] ... “Take care of Dow- 
biggen etc. etc.” The cable broke off at the first 
syllable, and ‘“‘Take care of Dowb” got into the 
papers. 

GeorceE M. MIncuHEN, Our Public Schools, p. 

42. (1901) 


DOWN 
13 


I’m the janitor and corresponding secretary 
of the Down-and-Out Club. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), No Story. (1909) 

A man may be down, but he’s never out. 

E. Ὁ. LerrinGwe cr, Slogan of the Salvatian 
Army. (c. 1925) The slogan was coined while 
Leffingwell was publicity director of the S.A. 

I may be down, but I ain’t out. 
Louis Apamic, Girl on the Road. (1937) 


14 
Lord, I been down so long, 
Down don’t worry me. 
Howarp W. Ovum, Wings on My Feet. Ch. 5. 
(1929) Quoting an American Negro song. 
pone ee A MAN WHEN HE’S DOWN, see under 
CK. 


18 
He putteth down one, and setteth up another. 
(Hunc humiliat, et hunc exaltat.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, Ixxv, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He pulleth downe, He setteth up on hy; 
He gives to this, from that He takes away. 
EpMUND Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk. v, 
canto ii, st. 41. (1595) 
Soone up soone downe. 
Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 229. (1642) 


DOWRY 
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You take me up before I’m down. 
: Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


He that’s down, down with him. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 129. (1678) 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 199 (1721) has, 
“If a man be once down, down with him,” 
and adds, “If fortune frown upon a man, 
his friends will lessen, and his enemies mul- 
tiply.” A. B. CHeares, Proverbial Folk-Lore, 
p. 154 (1875) cites the proverb, and com- 
ments, “an expression of some of the basest 
feelings of human nature.” 

See also Fatt: No MERCY FOR THE FALLEN. 


DOWRY 
See also Marriage for Money 


Often in marriage the dowry, if overlarge, 
becomes a cause of offense. (Saepe in con- 
iugis fit noxia, si nimia est dos.) 
Ausonius, Monosyl. Inconnexa, i. (c. A.D. 370) 
A great dowry is a bed full of brambles. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 760. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 193. (1732) 


Do not espouse a wife for the sake of a dowry. 
(Uxorem fuge ne ducas sub nomine dotis.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 12. (c.175 B.C.) 


4 
If thou wilt go with me bryng with thee. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Come, but come stooping, i. e. well loaded. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 93. (1678) 
Bring something, Lass, along with thee, 
If thou intend to live with me. 
: THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6286.(1732) 


The darts come from her dowry. (Veniunt a 
dote sagittae. ) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 139. (c. A.D. 120) 
They that do desire great dowryes do rather 
mary them selues to the wealth then to their wife. 
᾿ Joun Τὰν, Euphues (Arber), p. 150. (1579) 


A tocherless dame sits lang at hame. 
; James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (1721) 


Better a togher (dowry ] in her than with her. 
JaMes KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (1721) 
Better a Portion in a Wife, than with a Wife. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 868. (1732) 
pee to have a fortune ἐπ your wife than with 
er, 
E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though 
Married. Ch. 4. (1886) 


A girl that’s good has dowry enough. (Dum 

modo morata recte veniat, dotata est satis. ) 
Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 239. (c. 210 B.C.) 

She that is good and fayre nede none other dowric. 

ὃ ῬΑΙΒΟΆΑΨΕ, La Langue Francoyse, p.358.(1530) 


A fat dowry is good money. (Pulcra edepol 
dos pecuniast.) 
PLautTus, Epidicus, 1. 180. (c. 200 B.c.) “Quae 
quidem pol non maritast” (Yes, if it comes 
without the wife), says the other man. 


10 
It is not, What is she? but, What has she? 
now-a-days. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


11 
The red petticoat must piece up all. 
Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act i, sc. 2. (1664) 
The lass i’ the red petticoat shall pay for all. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1678) 
‘Young men answer so when they are chid 
for being so prodigal, meaning they will get 
ἢ wife with a good portion, that shall pay 
or it. 
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12 
The Gigantic Enterprise ... got into the 
Public Prints as a Pipe Dream. 
Grorce ApE, More Fables, Ὁ. 190. (1900) 
I don’t have any pipe-dreams about the law. 
E. Ὁ. Biccers, Seven Keys to Baldpate. Ch. 
13. (1913) 


13 
The mind asleep hath clear vision. (φρὴν 
ὄμμασιν λαμπρύνεται... 

AESCHYLUS, Eumenides, 1. 104. (458 B.C.) 
14 
Dear Lord, please send us blessed dreams, 
And let them all come true. 

ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, Blessed Dreanis. 

(1866) 


15 

The visions of the night do often chance con- 
trary. (Nocturnae visiones contrarios eventus 
nonnunquam pronuntiant. ) 

APuULEIUS, Metamorphoses (The Golden Ass). 

Bk. iv, sec. 27. (c. a.p. 155) Adlington, tr. 
Comynly of these swevenys [dreams] the con- 
trary man shul fynde. 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn: Prologue, }. 

108. (c. 1400) 
I dreamed last night, but I hope dreams are 
contrary. 

Joun Lyty, Sapho & Phao, iv, 3. (1584) 
Ground not upon dreams; you know they are 
ever contrary. 

THOMAS MipptetTon, The Familie of Love. Act 

iv, sc. 3. (1607) 
O strange! to see how dreams fall by contrarics 

WILLIAM Row Ley, A Match at Midnight. Act 

iv. (1633) 
Never fear it: dreams go by the contraries. 

WILLIAM WycHERLEy, The Gentleman Danc. 

ing-Master. Act iv, sc. 1. (1673) 
Oh! the perjury of men! I find dreams do not 
always go by contraries. 

Henry Fierpinc, The Grub-Street Opera. Act 

i, sc. 11. (1731) 
Dreams, you know, go always by contraries. 

OLiverR GOLpsMITH, The Citizen of the World. 

Letter 46. (1760) 
Everybody knows that dreams are always con- 
trary. 

SuSAN Ferrier, Marriage. Ch. 24. (1818) 
Drames always go by conthraries, my dear. 

SAMUEL LoveER, Rory O’More. (1837) 
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You know 
That dreams by their contraries always go. 
J. R. Prancut, Extravagansas, iv, 179. (1851) 
Mangan: I believe in dreams. 
Mrs. Hushabye: So do I. But they go by con- 
traries, don’t they? 
Bernarp SHaw,Heartbreak House Act ii.(1913) 


1 
Then I woke up. (κάτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἐξηγρόμην.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 51. (405 B.C.) 

Dionysus has been relating how he sank a 
dozen enemy ships, and Heracles says, “Then 
I woke up,” a polite way of saying the other 
is dreaming—a bit of modern slang, almost 
twenty-five hundred years old. 
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2 
Dreams give wings to fools. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxiv, 1, 7. (c. 190 Β.0.) The first eight 
verses of this chapter are devoted to dreams. 

Whoso regardeth dreams is like him that catcheth 
at a shadow, and followeth after the wind. 

Ben Sia, Book of Wisdom, xxxiv, 2. 

To believe in one’s dreams is to spend all one’s 
life asleep. 

S. G. Coampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 357.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


8 
After a dreame of weddings comes a corse. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 236. (1639) 
The converse is also supposed to be true, 
“Dream of a funeral and you hear of a mar- 
. ? 


ge. 

Fridaynights’ dreams on the Saturday told 

Are sure to come true be it never so old. 

μα Hone, Year Book, col. 252. (1831) 

Suidas gives a number of old Greek proverbs 
with pelerence to dreams: “Dreaming of lions 
portends battles with the enemy”; “If you 
dream of the dead, you will find deadness 
everywhere”; “If you dream you are dead, 
you'll have freedom from care.” 


4 

To dream is nothing else but to think sleeping. 
Deroez, History of the Devil, ii, 3. (1726) 

5 


Hideous dreams are exaggerations of the sins 
of the day. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Spiritual Laws.(1841) 
Dreams retain the infirmities of our character. 
ὃ R. W. Emerson, Demonology. (1877) 


To weave cobwebs. (Aranearum telas texere. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 47. 
(1523) To waste one’s time in frivolous pur- 
suits; to daydream. 
Day-dreams are the gaseous decomposition of 
true purpose. 
aay Meditations in Wall Street, p. 42. 
1940 
A dream is: merely a day-dream at night. 
Moss Hart, Lady in the Dark. Act i. (1941) 


7 
False dreams, avaunt! ye were but nought, it 
seems. (ψευδεῖς ὄνειροι, χαίρετ᾽. οὐδὲν Hr’ ἄρα.) 
Evairwes, I phigencia in Tauris. 1, 569. (ς, 440 
B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 75E. 
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8 

Behold, this dreamer cometh. (Ecce somniator 
venit. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xxxvii, 19. (c.550 Β. 6.) 


9 

Many men seyn that in sweveninges [dreams] 
There nis but fables and lesinges [lies]. 
(Maintes genz dient que en songes 

N’a se fables non e menconges.) 

GUILLAUME bE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, \. 1. 

(c. 1240) Crtaucer (?), tr. 1. 1. (c. 1365) 
A straw for alle swevenes significaunce ! 
God helpe me so, I counte hem not a bene, 
Ther woot no man aright what dremes mene. 
(Solo Iddio sa il ver di quel che fia, 
Ed i sogni e gli augurii, a che le genti 
Stolte riguardan, non montano un moco, 
Né al futuro fanno assai 0 poco.) 

Boccaccio, Ii Filostrato. Canto v, st. 32. (c. 
1350) CHaucer, tr., Troilus and Crisevde. 
Bk. v, 1. 362. (c. 1380) 

Have I not seyd er this, 
That dremes many a maner man bigyle? 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
1276. (c. 1380) 

For swevenes been but vanitees and japes. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Nonne 
Preestes Tale, 1. 271. (c. 1387) 

All dreams are lies. (Tous songes sont mensonges.) 

P. J. LE Roux, Dictionnaire Comique, ii, 150. 
(1650) The Spaniards say, “De los suefios 
no creas, ni malos, ni buenos” (Give no credit 
to dreams, whether bad or good). 


10 

Here we are all, by day; by night we’re hurl'd 

By dreames, each one, into a sev’rall world 
RoBert Herrick, Dreames. (1648) 


11 
A dream is from god. (ὄναρ ἐκ Διός ἐστιν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 63. (c. 850 B.C.) 


12 

Two Gates there be of Phantom Dreams, one 
fashioned of horn and one of ivory. Now the 
Dreams which come through the gate of sawn 
ivory deceive men with words without fulfil- 
ment; but those which come through the gate 
of polished horn bring true fulfilment for the 
mortal who beholds them. (δοιαὶ γὰρ re πῦλαι 
ἀμενηνῶν εἰσὶν ὀνείρων. | al μέν γὰρ κεράεσσι 
τετεύχαται, αἱ δ' ἐλέφαντι.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, 1. 562. (c. 850 B.C.) 
There is a play in Greek upon the words 
κέρας (horn) and κραίνω (fulfil), and upon 
ἐλέφας (ivory) and ἐλεφαίρομαι (deceive), 
which cannot be preserved in English. This 
famous passage is quoted by Verci1, Aeneid, 
vi, 894: “Sunt geminae Somni portae,” etc., 
given below. 

Two gates of Sleep there are, whereof the one is 
said to be of horn, and thereby an easy outlet is 
given to true shades; the other gleaming with 
the sheen of polished ivory, but false are the 
dreams sent by the spirits to the world above. 
(Sunt geminae Somni portae; quarum altera fer- 
tur | cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
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altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, | sed 
falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 893. (19 B.C.) 

Homer and Virgil wrote of the two gates of 
sleep: one is of ivory, by which enter dreams 
confused, fallacious and uncertain; the other of 
horn, by which enter dreams certain, true and in- 
fallible. (Homere & Virgile des deux portes de 
songe: l’vne est de Iuoyre, par laquelle entrent 
les songes confus, fallaces, & incertains; .. . 
l’aultre est de corne, par laquelle entrent les 
songes certains, vrays, & infallibles.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. BK. iii, ch. 13. (1545) 
Hear then my dream, whether it has come through 
horn or through ivory. (εἴτε dua κεράτων εἴτε δι' 
ἐλέφαντος.) : 

Prato, Charmides. Sec. 173A. (c. 380 B.C.) 

O greatly renowned Dream of the wise son of 
Battos, surely thou wert of horn, not of ivory. 

CALLIMACHUS, Aitia, 1. 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 

Does some phantom mock me, that flying idly 
through the ivory gate, brings but a dream? 
(Vana quae porta fugiens eburna | somnium 
ducit ?) 

Horace, Odes. BK. iii, ode 27, 1. 41. (c. 23 B.C.) 
[For dreams] two gates are appointed: that which 
is arched with ivory ever pours forth upon the 
air a host of deceptive shapes: the second is of 
horn and sends forth visions of the truth. 

Ausontus, Ephemeris. Pt. viii, 1. 24.(c. a. Ὁ. 370) 
Dreames out of the Ivorie gate, and visions be- 
fore midnight. 

Sir THoMAS BROWNE, On Dreams. (c. 1650) 
Dreams have two gates: one made (they say) of 
horn; By this port pass true and prophetic dreams. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies: Cornwall, i, 302. 

(1662) 
[Archbishop Laud] dreamed that he had turned 
Papist; of all his dreams the only one, we suspect, 
which came through the gate of Horn. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: Hampden. (1831) 

1 
The vain dreams of a sick man. (Aegri som- 
nia vanae. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 7. (c. 20 B.C.) 


2 
After midnight, when dreams come truc. (Post 
mediam noctem visus. cum somnia vera.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 33. (35 B.C.) 
Those dreams are true which we have in the 
morning as the lamp begins to flicker. (Namque 
sub aurora, iam dormitante lucerna, | somnia quo 
cerni tempore vera solent.) 
Ovm, Herotdes. Epis. xix, }. 195. (c. 10 8.6.) 
A dream toward morning is likely to be fulfilled 
Alidrash: Genesis Rabbah, fo. 89. (c. 650) 
After mydnyght men saye, that dreames be true. 
Jean Pacscrave, Acolastus, sig. 11. (1540) 
And all the morning dreams are true. 
Ben Jonson, Love Restored, last line. (1611) 
At break of Day, when Dreams, they say, are true. 
DrybeNn, The Spanish Frvar. Act iii, sc. 2.(1681) 
Morning dreams . . . are most to be relied upon. 
Joun Gay, The Wife of Bath, iv, 2. (1713) 
Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate, 
For morning dreams, as poets tell, are true. 
MIcHAEL Bruce, Elegy on Spring. (c. 1760) 
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Morning dreams, which are proverbially sure to 
be fulfilled. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition: Romans, p. 
87. (1912) 


3 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men. (In horrore 
visionis nocturnae, quando solet sopor occu- 
pare homines. ) 
Old Testament: Job, iv, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men. (Per somnium in visione 
nocturna, quando irruit sopor super homines.) 
Old Testament: Job, xxxiii, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 


4 

In solitude we have our dreams to ourselves, 

and in company we agree to dream in concert. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler. No. 32. (1758) 


5 
For what one has dwelt on by day, these 
things are seen in visions of the night. (4 γὰρ 
μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν τις ἐσπούδα ταὐτ᾽ εἶδε νύκτωρ.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. No. 734. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Reck not of dreams; in things which men pursue 
Sleep sees the hopes of waking hours come true. 
(Somnia ne cures; nam mens humana quod optat, 
dum vigilans sperat, per somnum cernit id ipsum. 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 31. (c. 175 B.c.) 
See Durr, Minor Latin Poets, p. 608. 
(As Cato saith) wee see sleeping that which we 
wish for waking. 
GEORGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 109. (1576) 
Fat, in dreams, the custard of the day. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. i, 1. 92. (1728) 
The dream of the cat is all about mice. 
BurcKnwarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 225. (1817) 
6 
The more a man dreams, the less he believes. 


H. L. MENCKEN, Prejudices. Ser. ii, p.101.(1920) 
7 


Dreams are subconscious truths. 
M.S. MICHEL, Sweet Murder, p. 206. (1943) 


8 
It is not the shrines of the gods, nor the powers 
of the air, that send the dreams which mock 
the mind with flitting shadows; each man 
makes his own dreams. (Sibi quisque facit.) 
PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 121. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
9 
Our new-gotten riches are all a dream. 
(κινδυνεύομεν ὄναρ wewAourHKévat. ) 
Piato, Lysis. Sec. 218C. (c. 380 B.C.) 
Dreams of wealth. (ὄνειρα ἀφένοιο.) 
Crinacoras, Epigram. (c. 20 B.c.) Greek An- 
thology, ix, 234. 
Golden dreams make men awake hungry. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 129. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1695. (1732) 
These may scem to the Reader but Golden 

Dreams. 
Wittram Dampier, Vovages, i, 6. (1697) 


10 
It’s my own dream you're telling me. (τὸ 
ἐμόν γ᾽ ἐμοὶ λέγεις ὄναρ.) 
Prato, Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 563D. (c. 375 
Β. 6.) Cattimacuus, Anth. Pal., vi, 310, uses 
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the same phrase, as do Cicero, Epistolarum 
ad Atticum, vi, 9, 3, and Lucian, Somnium 
Seu Gallus, 7. 
Let’s share our dreams. . . Friends always share 
their dreams. (τὠνείρατα πάντα μερίζευ.) 

TuHeocritus, Idyls. No. xxi, |. 31. (c. 270 B.C.) 

Tell not my own dream to me. (μὴ λέγε τοὐμὸν 
ὄνειρον ἐμοί.) 

CattrmacHus, Epigrams. No. xxxiv, |. 1. (c. 
250 B.c.) Repeated in xlix, 6. A proverbial 
phrase for telling a person what he already 
knows perfectly well. The Latin proverb is 
“Tuum tibi narro somnium.” 

Since you know all, and I nothing, tell me what 
I dreamed last night. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 338. (1640) 
Don’t tell me what you dreamed last night, 

For I’ve been reading Freud. 

F. P. Apams, Don’t Tell Me What 
Dreamed Last Night. (1930) 


You 


In sleep, when the rest of the soul, the ra- 
tional, gentle and dominant part, slumbers, 
the beastly and savage part, replete with food 
and wine, endeavors to sally forth to satisfy 
its own instincts. There is nothing it will not 
venture to undertake, for it is released from 
all sense of shame and reason. It does not 
shrink from attempting to lie with a mother 
in fancy; it is ready for any foul deed of 
blood. . . . The point is that there exists in 
every one of us, even in some reputed most 
respectable, a terrible, fierce and lawless brood 
of desires, which it seems are revealed in our 
sleep. 

Prato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 571C-572B. (c. 
375 B.C.) The main thesis of the Freudians. 

The most evil type of man is the one who, in his 
waking hours, has the qualities we found in his 
dream state. 

Prato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 576B. (c. 375 B.C.) 

Dreams are the touchstones of our characters. 

H. D. Tuoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Wednesday. (1849) The 
French say, “δε sot homme sot songe” (For 
a stupid man a stupid dream) 


He dreams awake. (Vigilans somniat.) 

Prautus, Am phitryon, |. 697. (c. 200 B.C.) 
This woman dreams standing up, like a horse 
(Haec mulier cantherino ritu astans somniat.) 
: Prautus, Menaechmi, |. 395. (c 200 B.C.) 


In dreaming, the soul doth often times fore- 
tell what is to come. (En songeant . . . l’ame 
souuent preuoit les choses futures.) 

Rasexalis, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1545) 
We sometimes from dreams pick up some hint 
worth improving by ._ . reflection. 

ee Jerrerson, Letter to James Monroe, 


4 
When troubles are few dreams are few. (Li 
shao méng tzii shao.) 
WILt1aM Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1129. (1875) 
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8 
A dream itself is but a shadow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 266. (1600) 
A dream’s but the ghost of a shadow. 
ΤΌΒΕΡΗ Deviin, The Girl That | Loved When 
a Boy. (c. 1900) 


To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the 
rub. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 65. (1600) 
To dream is not the rub, it’s the gravy. 
Ocpen Nasu, Here’s to You, Little Boy Blue. 


(1942) 
7 


Deem nothing so secure as what the divine 
power enjoins in dreams. (παραινεῖ μηδὲν οὕτως 
ἡγεῖσθαι βέβαιον ws ὅ τι ἂν αὐτῷ προστάξῃ 
νύκτωρ τὸ δαιμόνιον.) 
Suita, Memoirs: Dedication. (c. 80 B.c.) As 
quoted by PLurarcy, Parallel Lives: Sulla, 
vi, 6. 
The net of sleeping takes. (εὔδοντι κύρτος alpet.) 
Unknown. A Greek proverb, cited by TRENCH, 
On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 102. The Latin 
is, ‘‘Dormienti rete trahit.” In other words, 
while asleep, in dreams, one gets what one 
desires. 
We have in the words of the Psalmist (Psalms, 
cxxvii, 2) were they accurately translated, a beau- 
tiful and perfect parallel: “He giveth his beloved” 
(not “sleep,” but) “in their sleep”; his gifts glid- 
ing into their bosoms, they knowing not how. 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, On the Lessons tn 
Proverbs, p 102. (1853) 


8 
Is the goai so far away? 
Far, how far no tongue can say, 
Let us dream our dream to-day. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Ode Sung at the Opening of 
the International Exhibition, London, 1862 


9 
Short-lived as a dream. (dAyoxpémos ὥσπερ 
ὄναρ.) 


THEOGNIS, Elegies. ! 1014. (c. 550 B.C.) 


10 

May the dream never prove true which an evil 
sleep brought me yesternight. (Nec sint mihi 
somnia vera, | quae tulit hesterna pessima 
nocte quies. ) 

TIBULLUus, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 1. (19 B.C.) 
Dreams sport at random in a deceiving night. 
filling affrighted souls with false alarm. (Somnia 
fallaci ludunt temeraria nocte | et pavidas mentes 
falsa timere iubent.) 

TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 4,1. 7. (19 B.C.) 
Dreams affright me, that mimic real dangers, and 
my senses wake to my misfortunes. (Somnia me 
terrent veros imitantia casus, | et vigilant sensus in 
mea damna mei.) 


oe Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 2, |. 43. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
1 


seas me in Dreamland, sweet dreamy Dream- 
and, 
There let my dreams come true. 


Beto Staten Wuitson, Meet Me To-night in 
Dreamland. (1909) 
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DRESS 
See also Clothes, Fashion, Tailor 


1 
The glory of God is man, and the glory of man 
is his dress. 
Babylonian Talmud: Dérech Eretz Zuta. (c. 
450) 
In the city, my name; out of the city, my dress. 
; Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, ἴο. 145Sb. 


A man’s attire proclaimeth his occupation. 
(Amictus corporis . . . enunciat de illo.) 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xix, 30. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


3 
He who covers thee discovers thee. (Quien te 
cubre te descubre. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 
“Everyone passeth his eyes slightly over the 
poor, and upon the rich man they fasten 
them.” 

Four yards of Cuenca frieze keep one warmer than 
four of Segovia serge. (Mas calientan cuatro varas 
de pafio de Cuenca que otras cuatro de limites de 
Sevovia.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. The 
former was a cheap thick cloth: the latter an 
expensive and much thinner stuff. 


a 
A stick dressed up does not look like a stick. 
(Palo compuesto no parece palo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii. ch. 51. (1615) 
Dress a stick and it seems a youth. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Decke a hedgehog, and he will seem a baron. 

Joun WovroepHE, Spared Houres, p.487.(1623) 
Trim up a hedge-hog, and he will Jook like a lord. 

James HoweL., Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 
Clothes set forth poles, and clothe but a pillar 
and it shall look like a lady. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 187. (1666) 
FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS, See under 

FEATHER. 


That suit is best that best suits me. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 16. (1639) 
That suit is best that best fits me. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 46. (1670) 


The woman shall not wear that which pertain- 
eth unto a man. (Non induetur mulier veste 
virill. ) 

᾿ Old Testament : Deuteronomy ,xxii,5.(c.650 B.c.) 
Eat to please thyself, but dress to please oth- 
ers. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
What’s proper is becoming; see the Blacksmith 
with his white silk Apron! 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 


Borrowed garments never fit well. 
. THoMaS FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 1008. (1732) 


Usly Women, finely dress’d, are the uglier 
or it. 
THoMaS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5352. (1732) 
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She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
GotpsMITH, Deserted Village, 1. 293. (1770) 
Here antique maids of sixty-three. 
Drest out lamb-fashion you might see. 
UNKNOWN, Gentleman’s Magazine, xvii, 187. 
(1777) 
An old ewe drest lamb fashion, an old woman 
drest like a young girl. 
Francis Grose, Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: Ewe. (1785) 
10 
There are some kinde of men (saide Lorde 
Bernard) because they would have brave and 
costlie apparell on their backes, make their 
miserable bellies to suffer the more paine. 
STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 137. (1574) Young, tr. 
Many a one, for the sake of finery on his back, 
has gone with a hungry belly. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
Dress drains our cellar dry, 
And keeps our larder lean. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 615. (1784) 
It’s not the skirt that breaks papa, it’s the chiffon 
ruffles. 
F. M. Know es, A Cheerful Year Book. (1906) 
SILK AND SATIN PUT OUT THE KITCHEN FIRE, See 
under SILK. 


11 
The son full and tattered, the daughter empty 
and fine. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 216. (1640) 
Fine dressing is a foule house swept before the 
door. 

GrorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 245. 
aoe is the best gown that goes up and down the 

ouse. 

GeEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 744. 
12 
Alas poore verdingales must lie in the streete: 
To house them, no doore in the citee made 

meete. 
Syns at our narow doores they in cannot win, 
Send them to Oxforde, at Brodegates to get in. 
Joun Heywoop, Epigrams. Cent. v, No. 55. 
(1562) Verdingales: farthingales, hooped pet- 
ticoats. 
“Send verdingales to Broad Gates in Oxford.” 
With these verdingales the gowns of women be- 
neath their waists were pent-housed out far be- 
yond their bodies; . . . the first inventress a light 
house-wife, who .. . sought to cover her shame 
and the fruits of her wantonness. 

THOMAS FULLER, Wortktes: Oxford, iii,7.( 1662 ) 
By God, those are bastard-concealers ! 

BRIAND DE VALLEE, referring to hoopskirts. See 

LAMANDE, Montaigne, p. 22. 


13 
se in his apparel. (Formosus in stola 
sua. 

Old Testament: Isaiah, \xiii, 1. (c. 725 8. 6.) 
Pricked and pranked, made up and done up. 
(Poliri expoliri, pingi fingi.) 

PLAUTUS, Poensidlus, 1. 221. (c. 194 B.C.) 

Fresh from the bandbox. (De capsula totos.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv,sec.2.(a.64 A. Ὁ.) 
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Up ryseth Damian the nexte morwe, .. . 
He kembeth him, he proyneth him and pyketh. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, }. 765. (c. 1388) 
And him arrayeth gay, at point-devys. 
Craucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 503. 
You are point-device in your accoutrements. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 402. (1600) 
As we maie we love to go gaie all. 
JouNn HEvywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
He wears a whole Lordship on his back. 
JouN CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 262. (1639) 


1 

Still to be neat, still to be drest. 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d: 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Ben Jonson, Song: Epicane, or The Silent 
Woman. Act i, sc. 1 (1609) George Colman, 
in his edition of Jonson, writes: “This elegant 
little madrigal is a very happy imitation from 
the following Latin poem: 

Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 
Semper compositas arte recente comas, .. . 
The learned may find these verses amongst 
those which are printed at the end of the 
Variorum edition of Petronius.” 
A sweet disorder in the dresse 
Kindles in cloathes a wantonnesse. 
Ropert Herrick, Delight in Disorder. (1648) 
The more careless the more modish. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

She invariably looked as though she had stepped 
out of the proverbial bandbox. 

MELBA Martett, Death Has a Thousand Doors, 


p. 63. (1941) 
2 


Here everyone dresses above his means. (Hic 
ultra vires habitus nitor.) 
JUuVENAL, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 180. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 


Laying more on my backe then my friendes 
could well beare, hauing many times a braue 
cloke and a thredbare purse. 


Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 268. (1580) 


Fond Pride of Dress is sure an empty Curse; 
E’er Fancy you consult, consult your Purse. 
FRaNKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


He is badly covered whose backside is bare. 
(Mal est couvert cui le cul pert.) 
Monraicion, Recueil des Fabliaux: De Mantel 
Maoutaillié, 1. 679. (c. 1250) 
He sits fu still that hath riven breeks. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 240. (1678) 
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Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 
JamMeEs BraMsTon, Man of Taste. (1733) 

The things named “pants” in certain documents, 

A word not made for gentlemen, but “gents.” 

O. W. Hotmes, 4 Rhymed Lesson, |. 422.(1846) 


Has a woman who knew that she was well- 
dressed ever caught a cold? 
F. W. NIETZSCHE, Twilight of the Idols. (1889) 


6 
A negligent dress is becoming to men. (Forma 
viros neglecta decet.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 509. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Elaborate elegance is not a manly garb. (Non est 
ornamentum virile concinnitas.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 2. (a. 

Α. Ὁ. 64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 39. 
Thou knowest that the fashion of a doublet, or a 
hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 3, 

127, (1598) 
A civil habit Oft covers a good man. 
Joun Fretrcuer, Beggars’ Bush. Act. ii, sc. 
3. (1622) 
The higher up in the world a man is, the less 
good harness he puts on. 
ArTEMUus Warp (C. F. BrowNE), /n Canada. 
(1864) 
I hold that gentleman to be the best dressed whose 
dress no one observes. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Thackeray. Ch. 9. (1879) 
The essential thing for a necktie is style. A well- 
tied tie is the first serious step in life. 

Oscar WILDE, A Woman of No Importance. Act 

iti. (1893) 
An old suit, a battered hat, a perfect tie, and a 
good collar—that’s what makes ἃ well-dressed 
man. 

BaRON DE Mayer, International style expert, 

Newspaper Interview, 1930. 
The well-dressed man is he whose clothes you 
never notice. 

SOMERSET Maucnam, 7 Want a Murder. (1940) 

See Saturduy Eveniny Post, 28 Dec., 1940. 


7 
Let him be inflamed by the love of your dress. 
(Uratur vestis amore tuae.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriaue. Bk. iii, 1. 448. (c. 1 B.C.) 
We are captivated by dress; all is concealed by 
gems and gold; a woman is the least part of her- 
self. (Auferimur cultu; gemmis auroque teguntur 
Omnia; pars minima est ipsa puella sui.) 

ὃ Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 343. (c. 1. Β. 6.) 
A gentleman tiptoeing along Broadway, with 
a lady wiggle-waggling by his side, and both 
dressed to kill. 

E. G. Paice, Dow’s Patent Sermons. (c. 1849) 
The next day I met Davis and Nye . . . dressed 
to death and trunk empty, as they said of them- 
selves. 

Newfoundland Fisheries (De Vere). (1869) 

To dress to death suggests clothes cut in the very 
extreme of fashion. . . . To dress to kill appears 
but an attenuated version. 

MAXIMILIAN SCHELE De VERE, Americanisms, 

p. 596. (1872) 
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hee ete 


It was funny to see the heathen Chinese standing 
around outside, dressed to kill. 
A. B. Avoricn, A Sea Turn, ἢ. 185. (1902) 


Excess in Apparel is another costly folly. The 
very Trimming of the vain World would cloath 
all the naked one. 
Wittram Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
73. (1693) 


2 
He’s in his better blue clothes. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1678) He 
thinks himself very fine. 
Alike every day makes a clout [rag] on Sunday. 
JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 46. (1721) 
Those who wear their best clothes every day 
soon have nothing proper to Sunday. 
Every day braw [fine] makes Sunday a daw 
{drab]. 
VincEeNnT LEAN, Collectanea, i, 347. (1902) 


3 
To make a fair show in a country Church. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 192. (1670) 
It will make a bra [fine] show, in a landward 
{country] kirk. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 207. (1721) 
Your ladyship has a very fine scarf.—Yes, my 
lord; it will make a flaming figure in a country 
church. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1728) 


4 
Wide will wear, but narrow will tear. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 217. (1678) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1746. 
Wide will wear, but tight will tear. 
R. C. Trencu, Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1853) 
The rule should be .. . not a severe one; lest, 
like over-severe laws, . . . it should be violated; 
according to the Proverb, that “Wide will wear, 
but tight will tear.” 
RicHarp WHATELY, Bacon’s Essays Annotated, 
510. (1856) 


5 

Though you know the dress full well, what 
know you of the wearer? 

: Savi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 


Such reverential Awe express, 
That Cow-boys know you by your Dress! 
Swirt, A Panegyrick on the Dean, 1. 79. (1730) 


7 
Lord, my petticoat! how it hangs by jom- 
metry! 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The daughter of Dr. Hanson appeared in the 
Bloomer suit . . . last week. 

UNKNowN, Article, Boston Transcript, 26 May, 
1851. The earliest reference found in print to 
“bloomers.” Although named after Mrs. Ame- 
lia Bloomer, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., she nei- 
ther invented them, nor was the first to wear 
them, and protested against their being called 
by her name. However, she was the editor of 
ἃ magazine called The Lily, in which, in Feb., 
1851, the costume was first described in print, 
and in this way became associated with her. It 
consisted of a short skirt and loose trousers 
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gathered closely around the ankles. About 
1900, another article of female attire won a 
distinctive name which survived in literature. 
It was the “rainy-day skirt,” a skirt ending 
at the ankle for street wear in bad weather— 
hence “rainy-daisies,” the daring women who 
first wore it. 

Observing human nature through peekaboo waists. 

O. Henry, (W.S. Porter), The City of Dreadful 

Night.(1908) The peekaboo waist was a shirt- 
waist with open-work embroidery, through 
which some glimpses could be had of the skin 
beneath. At the turn of the century it was 
considered very daring. 

8 

I found that my ribbons and gew-gaws were 

dragging me down to Hell, and so 1 took them 

off and gave them to my sister. 

Mark Twain, Letter to the Alia Californian, 

18 May, 1867. Ascribed to “a pious girl.” 


9 
All such dresses are forbidden, which incite ir- 
regular desires. 

Tuomas WI son, Maxims of Piety, Ὁ. 6. (c. 
1750) 

Byron said, her costume began too late and ended 
too soon. 

W.C. Haziitt, Four Generations of a Literary 
Family, ii, 155. (1897) 

That dress seemed somehow improper. It left too 
much to the imagination. 

CHARLES SAxBy, Death in the Sun, Ὁ. 103. 
(1940) Mahomet gave it as his opinion that 
“Silk was invented so that women could go 
naked in clothes.” 


10 
Dress does not give knowledge. (La ropa no 
da ciencia. ) 

Don JUAN YriarTE, Fables. No. 27. (c. 1750) 
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See also Ale and Beer; Eating and 
Drinking; Rum; Wine 


11 
These bottled windy drinks that laugh in a 
man’s face and then cut his throat. 

Tuomas Apams, Works, iii, 267. (1653) 
{Cider is treacherous] because it smiles in my 
face, and cuts my throat. 

Swirt, Polite Conversatron. Dial. ii. (1738) 


12 
Wet your lungs with wine. (τέγγε πλεύμονας 
ol yw.) 
ArcaEeus, Drinking Songs. Bk. ix, frag. 161. 
Loeb. (c. 595 B.C.) 


WET YOUR WHISTLE, see under WHISTLE. 
13 


The vine bears three kinds of grapes: the first 
of pleasure, the next of intoxication, the third 
of disgust. (τὸν πρῶτον ἡδονῆς" τὸν δεύτερον μέθης" 
τὸν τρίτον ἀηδίας.) 

ANACHARSIS, Apothegm. (c. 590 B.C.) See Di- 

OGENES Larrtrus, bk. i, sec. 103. 

Wine is first controlled by the character of the 
drinker, but gradually, as it warms the whole 
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body and becomes mingled therewith, itself forms 
the drinker’s character and changes him. 
Prutarcn, Moralia: Precepts of Statecraft. 
Sec. 799B. (A. D. 97) 
A certaine wise man was wont to saie: That the 
first cup of wine was of thirst: The second of 
merrinesse: The third of temptation: The fourth 
of foolishnesse. And the Vine carrieth likewise 
(said Caval) three sorts of greapes: the first of 
plesure, the second of dronkennesse, the third of 
sorrow. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 152. (1574) Young, tr. 
I am not learned, yet haue 1 heard, that the Vine 
beareth three grapes, the first altereth, the second 
troubleth, the third dulleth. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 274. (1580) 
The first draught serveth for health, the second 
for pleasure, the third for shame, the fourth for 
madness. 

Stk WALTER RALEGcH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 9. (1618) Paraphrasing Anacharsis. 
The first pot quencheth the thirst (so Panyasis 
the poet determines in Athenaeus): secunda Gra- 
tiis, Horis, et Dionysus—the second makes merry: 
the third for pleasure: quarta ad insaniam, the 

fourth makes them mad. 
RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
First the man takes a drink, then the drink takes 
a drink, then the drink takes the man. 
GurNnEy CHaMpPion. Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
At the punch-bowl’s brink 
Let the thirsty think 
What they say in Japan: 
“First the man takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes the man!” 
: E. R. Six, An Adage from the Orient. (1883) 


If you cannot carry your liquor when you are 
young, boy, you will be a water-carrier when 
you are old. (μειράκιο» ἐὰν νέος ὧν τὸν οἶνον οὗ 
φέρῃς, yépwr γενόμενος ὕδωρ olcers.) 
ANACHARSIS, Apothegm. (c. 590 B.c.) See Di- 
OGENES Lagrtius, bk. i, sec. 105. 


2 
I like not him who at his drinking beside the 
full mixing-bowl tells of strife and lamentable 
war, but rather one that taketh thought for 
lightsome mirth by mingling the Muses and 
the splendid gifts of Aphrodite. 
ANACREON, Elegiacs. Frag. 116. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Quoted by AtHenagus, xi, 463A. See Ep- 
monps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 197. 


3 

Drink a loving-cup. (vive . . . φιλοτησίαν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, 1. 984. (425 
B.C.) The exact phrase “loving-cup” (κύλιξ 
φιλοτησία) occurs in The Lysistrata, 1. 203. 


4 
Drinking like frogs. (οἵ πίνουσι βατράχων.) 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. (c. A. Ὁ. 78) ἈΠῸ 
bees an elephant” (003° a» d\égdas 
Wtat) . 
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I drink like a templar. (Je boy comme un tem- 

lier. 

ὲ Rani Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) A 
medieval proverb was “Bibere papaliter” (To 
drink like a pope). 

I can drink like a fish. 

James Suirtey, Works (Dyce), vi, 321. (1646) 
He drinks like a chick, with his eye-balls lifted up. 

Unxnown, Roxburghe Ballads, iv, 45. (1675) 

See under CHICKEN. 

Drink like a fish, and swear like a devil. 
Farounar, Sir Harry Wildair. Act ii. (1701) 
Mr. Trollope and I are in a course of tar-water. 

I drink like a fish. 

Tuomas Gray, Letter to Wharton,26 Apr.,1744. 
I shall have nothing to do but to go to Bath and 
drink like a fish. 

HannaH More, in Garrick Correspondence, ii, 

320. (1778) 

To drink like a funnel. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1813) 
He retained the gravity of a judge, even when he 
drank like a fish. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 35. (1822) 
A woman who drank like a fish and swore like a 
trooper. 

Miss Brappon, The Cloven Foot. Ch. 7. (1879) 
He drank like a fish or an Englishman. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 13. (1894) 

It’s all right to drink like a fish—if you drink 

what a fish drinks. 

Mary P. Poote, A Glass Eye at the Keyhole. 

(1938) 


5 
Between two drinks take only one breath. 
(Entre IT boires I soupir 
I doit on faire seulement. ) 
WAaTRIQUET BRASSENEL, Des III Dames de Paris, 
1. 163. (c. 1250) Montaicton, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, tii, 149. 


6 

Whatsoever hee draines from the four corners 
of the citty, goes in muddy taplash downe 
Gutter-lane. 

RICHARD BrRATH WAIT, Whimzies, Ὁ. 145. (1631) 
“All goeth down Gutter-lane” ... a small lane 
leading out of Cheapside. . . . The proverb is ap 
plicable to those who spend all in drunkenness 
and gluttony. 

FuLLeR, Worthies: London, ii, 348. (1662) 
He has a Hole under his Nose, that all his Monev 
runs into. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1858.(1732) 


7 
We'll tak a right guid-willie waught 
For Auld Lang Syne. 
Rosert Burns, Aud Lang Syne, (1788) “Guid- 
willie waught” means good-will draught. 
Just a wee deoch-an-doris, just a wee yin, that’s a’ 
Just a wee deoch-an-doris before we gang a-wa’. 
There’s a wee wifie waitin’, in a wee but-an-ben; 
If you can say “It’s a braw bricht moon-licht 
nicht,” 
Y’re a’ richt ye ken. 
Harry Lauper, Just a Wee Deoch-an-Doris. (c. 
1900) Scorr, Redgauntilet, letter ii, spells it 
“doch an dorroch.” 
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Drink temperately if you want to live health- 
ily. (Hoc bibo quo possis si tu vis vivere 
sanus. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha de Moribus. Bk. iv, No. 24. 
(c. 175 s.c.) Greek paroemiographers have 
preserved the proverb, μέτρῳ πίνειν (To 
drink in measure), among the many others 
praising moderation. 

Long quaffing maketh a short lyfe. 
Joun Ly Ly, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 229. (1580) 
Often drunk, and seldom sober 
Falls like the Leaves in October. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6219.(1732) 


2 

As if one should say—‘‘You should drink with 
oe (Como quien dice, Bebe con guin- 
das. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 35. (1615) 
Being so entirely a matter of course. “Like 
sherry after soup,” according to Mr. Dasent, 
in Annals of an Eventful Life. An equivalent 
Saying is, ‘‘Miel sobre hojuelas” (Honey on 
pancakes). 

3 
I see wel, it is necessarie 
Wher that we goon, good drink we with us 
carie; 
For that wol turne rancour and disese 
T’acord and love, and many a wrong apese. 
O thou Bachus, y-blessed be they name, 
That so canst turnen ernest in-to game! 

CHAvuceER, Canterbury Tales: The Manciple’s 
Prologue, 1. 95 (c. 1389) 

For a pilgrimage near-by, a little leather and a lot 
of wine. (Pélerinage voisin, peu de cire et beau- 
coup de vin.) 

Cares CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 278. (1856) A French proverb. The Span- 
ish form is, ‘“Romeria de cerca, mucho vino 
y poca cera.” 


4 
Let τὴ either drink or begone. (Aut bibat aut 
abeat. 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 41, sec. 118. (45 B.c.) Cicero is saying, 
“For my part, I think that in life we should 
observe the rule which is followed at Greek 
banquets, ‘Either drink or begone!’ And 
rightly, for either he should enjoy the pleas- 
ure of tippling along with the others or get 
away early, that a sober man may not be a 
victim to the violence of those who are heated 
with wine. This is the same advice that 
Epicurus gives.’ The Greek proverb which 
Cicero refers to is ἢ πῖθι ἢ ἄπιθι. It is cited 
by Erasmus, i, x, 47. The Latin form is 
sometimes given as “Aut bibe aut abi” 
(Either drink or depart). The Germans say, 
“Sauf oder lauf” (Drink or run). 

That Law of Feasts, “either drink or begone.” 
(ἣ πῖθι ἣ ἄπιθι.) 

Erasmus, Mortae Encomium. Sec. 31. (1511) 
This was one of the laws that was invariably put 
in force, “either drink or leave the company,” 
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that none of them might be in a state to take ad- 
vantage of any unguarded expression that might 
happen to be used. 

Rosert Bann, Proverbs, i, 225. (1814) 


5 
He is drinking at the Harrow when he should 
follow the plough. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 47. (1639) 
He is drinking at the Harrow when he should 
be at the plough. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1670) 
He’s drinking at the Harrow, when he should be 
driving his plough. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2456.(1732) 


6 
A night of good drinking 
Is worth a year’s thinking. 
CHARLES ΟΟΤΤΟΝ, Chanson ἃ Boire. (c. 1665) 
Much drinking, little thinking. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Letter to Stella, 26 Feb.,1711. 
What’s drinking? A mere pause from thinking! 
Lorp Byron, The Deformed Transformed. Pt. 
ili, sc. 1. (1824) 


7 
By drinking grog I lost my life; so, lest my 
fate you meet, 
Why, never mix your liquor, lads, but always 
drink it neat. 
CHARLES Dippin, Jr., Ben the Boatswain. (c. 
1828) 


8 

Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle? 

He was all for love and a little for the bottle. 
CHARLES Dippin, Captain Wattle and Miss Rol. 

Said Aristotle unto Plato, 

“Have another sweet potato?” 

Said Plato unto Aristotle, 

“Thank you, I prefer the bottle.” 
Owen WISsTER, Philosophy 4. (1903) Quoted. 


9 
That which belongs to another. (τὸν ἀλλότριον.) 
D10GENES, when asked which wine he preferred. 

(c. 350 B.c.) See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, vi, 54. 
Sometimes rendered, “That for which other 
people pay.” 

The best wine is that a body drinketh at another 

man’s cost. 

NIcoLas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Ὁ. 

141. (1542) 
It is very savoury to eat without paying. 
(Gran sabor es comer y no escotor.) 

RICHARD PERCIVAL, Spanish Grammar. (1599) 
Not loving (as the proverbe is) to be dronken 
with their own wine. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 10. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The rapturous, wild, and ineffable pleasure 
Of drinking at somebody else’s expense. 
Henry SAMBROOKE LEIGH, Stansas to an In- 
toxicated Fly. (1869) 


10 
The more one drinks the more one may. 
THomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 49. (1633) 
The more one drinks the more one would. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Uinversale, Ὁ. 25. (1666) The 
French say, “Qui a bu, boira” (Who has 
drunk, will drink). 
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1 
Among the Indians of the extreme north .. . 
there is a liquor made which... is called 
hoochinoo. The ingredients ... are simple 
and innocent, being only yeast, flour, and 
either sugar or molasses. 

Epwarp R. Emerson, Beverages, Past and Pres- 

ent. (Hence, hooch.) 


2 
Drink and be merry. (αὐτοῦ πῖνε κεὐθύμει.) 
Euripipes, Cyclops, 1. 530. (c. 440 B.c.) Eat, 
DRINK, AND BE MERRY, Sce under EATING. 
Often I sung thus, and I will cry it from the 
tomb: 
“Drink ere ye put on this dusty garment.” (*/vere, 
πρὶν ταύτην ἀμφιβάλησθε κόνιν.) 
JuLianus, Prerect or ΕΟΥΡΤ, On Anacreon. 
(c. Α.Ὁ. 150) See Greek Anthology, vii, 32. 


Here, tapster, broach number 1706, as the say- 
ing is. Sir, you shall taste my Anno Domini. 
Farqunar, Beaux’ Stratagem. Act i, sc. 1.(1706) 


Drink and drouth comes sindle [seldom] to- 
gether. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 28. (c. 1595) 
Drink and drouth come not always together. 
: JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (1721) 


Laith to the drink, and leath fra it. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (c. 1595) 
Loth to drink, and loth from it. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 236. (1721) 
“Loth to drink and loth to Jeave off,” they say. 
C. H. Srurczon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 40. (1880) 


Mony speaks on my grit drinking, bot few of 
my sore thrist. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (c. 1595) 
They speak of my drink, but never consider my 
drouth. 

: James KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 312. (1721) 


My constant attendance, I never making a 
St. Monday, recommended me to the master. 
BENJAMIN FRANELIN, Autobiography. Ch. 1. 
Never staying away from work on Monday 
because of over-indulgence Saturday night 
and Sunday. 


Drink washes off the Dawb, and discovers the 
Man. 


THomas FuLtier, Gnomologia. No. 1330.(1732) 
IN VINO VERITAS, see under Winx. 


9 
When an old Man will not drink, you may 
safely promise him a Visit in the next World. 
THomas ΕΠ Ἐπ, Gnomologia. No. 5548.(1732) 
From the Spanish, “Quando el viejo no puede 
beber, la huesa le pueden hacer” (When an 
Se a eartine eee 

ve). 


0 
You drink out of the broad end of the Funnel, 
and hold the little one for me. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 5898.(1732) 
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on drink Vinegar, when you have Wine at your 
ow. 

Tromas Futrer, Gromologia. No. 5899. 
Moncy we want, and cannot borrow; 
Yet drink we must, to slacken Sorrow. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6428. 


11 
We have an old sayin’, “Only what I drink is 
mine.” 

T. C. Harrurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 23. (1843) ‘What I pour down my throat 
is mine,” said a cattleman to Emerson, ex- 
plaining why he drank up his profits as soon 
as he had sold his cattle in the Boston market. 

Drink water in Maine, champagne in New York, 
cider in Pennsylvania, and everything in New Or- 
leans from whiskey down to red-ink—that they 
call claret. 

T. C. Harrpurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 27. 


12 
Axed how much Tarrif there was on rot-gut. 
GEorcE W. Harris, The Knob Dance. (1845) 
13 
Dram ain’t good twel yu git it. 
Joex CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


14 
Empty the glass if you would judge of the 
drink. (Ebibe vas totum si vis cognoscere 
potum. ) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs,p.99.(1869) 


15 
I saved shoe leather by keeping one foot on 
the foot-rest. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Memoirs of α Yel- 
low Dog. (1906) 
The drivers were scattered about town “seeing the 
elephant and hearing the owl.” 
O. Henry, The Higher Abdication. (1907) 
Drink always rubbed him the right way. 
O. Henry, The Rubatyat of a Scotch High- 
ball. (1907) 


16 
If you could run as you drink, you might catch 
a hare. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 375. (1640) 


17 
Who likes not the drink, God deprives him of 
bread. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 396. (1640) 
God deprives him of bread who likes not his drink 
Joun Ray, English Prverbs, p. 9. (1678) 


18 
Never let the ladle lie unused on the bowl 
while the bout is on. (μηδέ wor’ οἰνοχόην τιθέμεν 
κρητῆρος ὕπερθε πινόντων.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 744. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 28B, 1S6E. 


19 
Full little wit have men who sup on booze. 
Hiprponax (?), Fragments. Frag. 72. (c. 550 
B.C.) See under Booze. 
Where the drink goes in, there the wit goes out. 
Georcg Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 189. 
(1640) See under Wine. 
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The flowing bowl-—-whom has it not made elo- 
quent? 

Whom has it not made free, even amid pinch- 
ing poverty? 

(Fecundi calices quem non fecere disertum? 
contracta quem non in paupertate solutum? ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5,1. 19. (20 B.c.) 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 55. (1599) 
Come, landlord, fill a flowing bow] until it does 
run over. 
JoHN FietcHer, The Bloody Brother. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1620) 
In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 
Would banish sorrow and enlarge the soul. 
MATTHEW Prior, Solomon. Bk. ik, 1. 108. (1709) 
In the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bow! 
Fell adders hiss and poisonous serpents roll. 
MATTHEW Prior, Solomon. Bk. ii, }. 140. (1709) 
Thou sparkling bowl! thou sparkling bowl! .. . 
I will not touch thee; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings! 
Joun PiEerpont, The Sparkling Bowl (1843) 


2 
Now is the time for drinking. (Nunc est bi- 
bendum. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 37, 1. 1. (23 B.C.) 

Come, let us drink. (Venite, apotemus.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1534) The 
monk’s invocation. 
Drink till the ground looks blew. 
Tuomas Heywooo, Philocothonista. (1635) 
We can drink till all look blue. 
Joun Forn, The Ladies Triall.Act iv,sc.2.(1638) 
Fill what you will, and drink what you fill. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 88. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6168. (1732) 
I'll take a standing drink. 

JaMEs KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 208. (1722) 
“I'll do as the cow of Forfar did, I'll take a 
standing drink. A woman of Forfar set out 
her wort to cool, a cow came by and drank 
it up. The cow’s owner was sued for damages, 
but was acquit because the cow took but a 
standing drink.” 

Therefore let us drink. (Ergo bibamus.) 

GOETHE, Ergo Bibamus: Refrain. (1810) “Bibo, 
ergo sum” (I drink, therefore I am), from an 
unidentified source, is, of course a parody of 
“I think,therefore I am.” See under THoucnur. 


3 
He speaks in his drink what he thinks in his 
drouth. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 99. (1902) A 
Scottish proverb. 


Woe unto them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow strong drink. (Vae 
qui consurgitis mane ad ebrietatem sectan- 
dum. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, v, 11. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The priest and the prophet have erred through 


strong drink. (Sacerdos et propheta nescierunt 
prae ebrietate.) 


Old Testament: Isaiah, xxviii, 7. 
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Come ye, I will fetch wine, and we will fill our- 
selves with strong drink. (Venite, sumamus vinum, 
et impleamur ebrietate.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, \vi, 12. 
Give strong drink unto him that is ready to per- 
ish. (Date siceram moerentibus.) 
ξ Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 


You can’t do anything in this country without 
setting em up first. 
A. T. Jackson, The Diary of a Forty-niner, Ὁ. 
92. (1859) 
{He] requested them all to “smile” at his expense. 
T. B. ΤΉΟΒΡΕ, Remembrances of the Missis- 
sippi. Harper's Magazine, Dec., 1855, p. 36/2. 
I “smiled” all the more readily because the morn- 
ing was intensely cold. 
ἣν. F. Raz, Westward by Rail, Ὁ. 337. (1870) 
“If asked to drink, what would you saye” He 
answered, “I should smile.” 
W. 5. WatsH, Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 
osities, p. 1016. (1892) 


A strong and manly homebrew of the best lan- 
guage in the world. 
ELISHA KENT ΚΑΝΕ, The Grinnell Expedition, 
p. 429. (1853) 
You can have some home-brew, if you want it. 
Tuomas Harpy, The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
i, 119. (1886) 


A bald moon quoth Benny Gask, another pint 
quoth Lesley. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 53. (1721) 
“Spoken when people encourage others to 
stay a little longer in the ale-house, because 
they have moonlight.” 

Mind the auld saw, man—lIt’s a bauld moon, 
quoth Benny Gask—another pint, quoth Lesley ; 
we'll no start for another chappin’. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 29. (1818) 


8 
Nobody should drink, but them that can drink. 
: James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 265. (1721) 


Philoxenus, they say, he of Cythera, 
Wished that his throat had been three cubits 
long, 


To make his drinking last as long ’s could be. 

Macnuon, On Philoxenus. (c. 300 B.c.) As 
quoted by ATHENAEUS, viii, 341A. 

Efteward hi wesseth that hi hedden nykken of 
crane and wombe of cou, for that the mosseles 
{morsels} be lefte lengar in the throte. 

FRERE Lorens, Le Somme des Vices et des 
Vertus. (1279) Dan MICHEL, tr., Ayendite of 
Inwyt. 

I do not know who it was, in ancient days, who 
wished for a gullet lengthened out like a goose’s 
neck (le gosier allongé comme le col d’une grue), 
so that he might taste for a longer space of time 
what he devoured. 

gO Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 


Splice the main brace, and call the watch. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 15. 
(1833) To serve out grog on board ship. 
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I’m not going to splice the mainbrace, my lads; 
we must have no Dutch courage. 

FREDERICK CHAMIER. Tom Bowling. Ch. 26. 

(1841) DuTcH COURAGE, see under COURAGE. 


I hate a drinking companion with a memory. 
(μισῶ μνάμονα συμπόταν.) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 27. (ς. A.D. 85) 
Quoted by Lucian, and by ErasMus, Adagia, 
i, vii, 1, who gives the Latin, “Odi memorem 
compotorem.” ERASMUSs cites the saying again 
in Moriae Encomium, sec. 131, referring to it 
as an old proverb, and adding, “This is a new 
one of my own making, ‘I hate a man who 
remembers what he hears’” (μισῶ μνάμονα 
ἀκροατήν»). 
He is an ill companion that has a good memory. 
SAMUEL PatmeER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 78. (1710) 


2 
After the story one ought to drink. (Aprés le 
conte doit on boire. ) 

Mion p’AmieEns, Du Prestre et du Chevalier, 
1. 415. (c. 1250) ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΙΟΝ, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, ii, 59. ““Done-moi boire, si t’agrée”’ 
occurs in ii, 122. Another French form is, 
“Aprés compter fault boire” (After the reck- 
oning one must drink). 


3 
A Cup of the Creature. 

Peter Mottevx, tr., Rabelais’ Pantagruel. Bk. 
iv, ch. 9. (1693) The phrase is Motteux’. 
Rabelais has, ‘“Quelque peu nous refraichir” 
(A little something to refresh us). 

He chanced to have taken an overdose of the 
creature. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 44. (1815) 


4 
Candy Is dandy But liquor Is quicker. 
OcpEN NasH, Reflection on Ice-Breaking.(1931) 


5 
He is no body that can not drink super nag- 
ulum. 

TxHomas ΝΑΒΗΣ, Pierce Penilesse, Ὁ. 58. (1592) 
Works (Grosart), ii, 78. In a marginal note, 
Nashe explains, “Drinking super nagulum, a 
devise . . . which is, after a man hath turned 
up the bottom of the cup, to drop it on his 
nayle, and make a pearle with that is left; 
which, if it slide, . . . he must drinke againe 
for penance.” 

He is a man of no fashion that cannot drinke su- 
pernaculum. 

T. YounG, as quoted in Brann, Popular Antiq- 
uities, ii, 331. (1617) 

Your true bred woman of bonour drinks all. Su- 
pernaculum, by Jove. 
; Apura Βεην. The False Count, iv, 1. (1682) 


The smaller the Drink, the clearer the Head, 
and the cooler the Blood. 
Wiu11aM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
66. (1693) 


7 
Over their cups. (Inter pocula.) 
Pyasrvus, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 30. (c. a.p. 58). See 
under Cup. 
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8 

A hot drink is as good as an overcoat. (Calda 
potio vestiarius est. ) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 41. (c. α. Ὁ. 60) 


9 

I’m all dried up for lack of a drink.—You 
shall have one.—It’s a long time coming. (Diu 
fit.) 

PLautus, Curcwulio, 1. 121. (c. 200 B.c.) 

It’s a long time since we drank. (Iam diu factum 
est, postquam bibimus.) 

Prautus, Persa, |. 822. (c. 200 B.C.) 

It’s a damn long time between drinks. 

Epwarp B. Duprey, Governor of North Caro- 
lina (?), to Pierce Mason Butler, Governor 
of South Carolina, at the home of Mrs. Nancy 
Anne Jones, midway between Raleigh and 
Durham, N.C. (1838) The attribution is 
purely legendary, but in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, 18 March, 1939, Lucy M. 
Cobb, of Raleigh, N.C., had a letter purport- 
ing to give the circumstances. There have 
been other attributions equally unsupported 
by anv real proof. Mr. M. A. Salley, Secre- 
tary of the Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, in a letter to the compiler, states 
that the remark is ‘undoubtedly an inven- 
tion.” 

Rather a long time between meets. 

O. Henry (W.S. Porter), After Twenty Years. 
(1906) 

It’s a long time between customers. 

O. Henry, Seats of the Haughty. (1907) 

They bewailed the space of time between drinks 

Ο. Henry, A Comedy in Rubber (1908) 


10 
As a man drinks he generally grows reckless, 
the more drams the fewer scruples. 

GEorceE D. Prentice, Prenticeana, p. 80. (1860) 
One swallow does not make a summer, but too 
many swallows make a fall. 

GeorceE Ὁ. PRENTICE, Prenticeana, Ὁ. 155. 


11 
Let him drink, and forget his poverty, and 
remember his misery no more. (Bibant, et 
obliviscantur egestatis suae, et doloris sui non 
recordentur amplius. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 


12 

Run always after the dog and he will never 
bite you; drink always before the thirst and 
never will anything happen to you. (Courez 
tousjours aprés le chien, jamais ne vous mor- 
dra, et beuvez tousjours avant le soif, jamais 
ne vous adviendra. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) 

THIRST DEPARTS WITH DRINKING,See under THIRST 


13 
I drink no more than a sponge. (Ie ne boy en 
plus q’vne esponge.) 

RaBetais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) 
I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere ]’ll be married to 
ἃ sponge. 

sare sai The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 107. 
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Look! Here’s Herbert, the human blotter. 
Puytiis McGINLEy, Well, Well, Charlie’s in 
Town. (1940) 


It were better to cry less and drink more. (Tl 
vault mieulx pleurer moins & boire d’aduan- 
taige. ) 

Rapevais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1532) 
Who drinks while eating his soup, when he is 
dead won’t see a drop. (Qui boit en mangeant sa 
souppe, quand il est mort il n’y voit goutte.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 12. Referred 

to as an ancient proverb. 


2 

They drank, as the phrase is, with unbuttoned 

bellies. (Ilz beurent ἃ ventre deboutonné.) 
RABELAIS, Puntagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 20. 

Better Belly burst, than good Drink lost. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 881. (1732) 


3 

The man’s emphatically mad 

Who drinks the best, yet can be sad. 

(Furieux est, de bons sens ne iouist, 

Quiconques boyt, & ne s’en resiouist.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 65. (1548) 

The bad weather passes and the good returns 

While we clink our cans around the fat ham. 

(Le mal temps passe, & retourne le bon, 

Pendent qu’on trinque au tour de gras iambon.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel, Bk. iv, ch. 65. 

When the tiquor’s out, why clink the cannikin ? 
RoBERT BROWNING, The Flight of the Duchess. 

Pt, xvi. (1845) 


4 

If you touch pot, you must touch penny. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1678) 

Lips go, laps go, drink and pay. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 232. (1721) 
“If you put your lip to the pot to drink, put 
your hand to your lap to take out your 

urse.” 
He that drinks fast, pays slow. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


5 

If ye brew weel, ye'll drink the better. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 244. (1678) 

6 


Shun not the mead, but drink in measure. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 19. 
(c. 900) Bellows, tr. The poct is strongly 
against overindulgence. In St. 13 he says, 
“The bird of forgetfulness broods over beer, 
and steals the minds of men,” and there are 
many other warnings against drunkenness. 


7 
Pint stoups hae lang lugs. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) “For 
a great deal is said over them which, but for 
their influence, would not be heard,” adds 
Hisrop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 247. (1862) 


8 
What you want in meat, we’ll have in drink. 
SHaxesPeare, 1] Henry IV, v, 3, 28. (1598) 
The old proverb, “what they want in meat, let 
them take out in drink.” 
THomas Heyvwoop, The Fatr Maid of the West. 
Act il, sc. 1. (1617) 
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Of all meat in the world, drink goes down the best. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 274. (1721) 
Of all vittles drink digests the quickest. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


9 
He drinks you, with facility. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 84. (1605) 
They drink with impunity, or anybody else who 
invites them. 
ArTtemMus Warp (C. F. Browne), Moses the 
Sassy: Programme. (1865) 


10 
He’s a coward ... that will not drink... 
till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 42. (1599) 
O God, that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains! 
SHAKESPEARE, OtheUo, ii, 3, 291. (1605) 


11 
If all be true that I do think, 
There are five reasons we should drink: 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry— 
Or lest we should be by and by— 
Or any other reason why. 
(Si bene commemini, causae sunt quinque 
bibendi: 
Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis, atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa.) 
PERE SirMoOND (?), Reasons for Drinking. (c. 
1595) Henry Aldrich, tr. See MENACE, Ména- 
giana, i, 172; Prayrorp, Banquet of Music, 
1689. 
I drink when I have occasion, and sometimes 
when I have no occasion. (Bebo cuando tengo 
gana, y cuando no la tengo.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
We needs must drinke come wind come weather. 
UnKNowNn, Pepysian Garland, p. 368. (c. 1630) 
There are two reasons for drinking: one is, when 
you are thirsty, to cure it; the other, when you 
are not thirsty, to prevent it. . . . Prevention is 
better than cure. 
T. L. Peacock, Melincourt. Ch. 16. (1817) 


12 
Stay me with flagons. (Fulcite me floribus. ) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 5. (c. 900 
B.C.) 
Drink, drink, to drown your misfortunes. (ive, 
πιν' ἐπὶ συμφοραῖς.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragments. (c. 500 B.c.) See Εν- 
ΜΟΝΏΒ, Lyra Graeca, ii, 304. 
Bacchus scatters devouring § cares. 

Euhius | curas edaces.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 11, 1. 17. (23 B.C.) 
The inventor of wine is not called the Releaser 
on account of the license it gives to the tongue, 
but because it frees the mind from bondage to 
cares. (Liberque non ob licentiam linguae dictus 
est inventor vini, sed quia liberat servitio curarum 
animum.) 

SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 17, sec. 8. 

(c. A. D. 60) 
Mingle thy sorrow with Zebybe. 
J. L. Burcxwarnot, Arabic Proverbs. No, 73. 
(1817) Zebybe is an opium preparation. 


(Dissipat 
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Drink does not drown Care, but waters it, and 
makes it grow faster. 
: FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 


I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good; 

But sure I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood. 

Joun Stitt (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
Act ii, 1. 5. (1575) Said to be from a song 
older than the play which has been attrib- 
uted to Nicolas Udall and to John Bridges, 
Dean of Salisbury. The song has been claimed 
for William Stevenson, of Durham. 


2 
Toss pot on high, Let love go by. (οἴνῳ πνεύμονα 
τέγγε, φίλης δ᾽ ἀπέχον Κυθερείης.) 
Sumas, Lexicon. (c. 950 A.v.) See ΕΌΜΟΝΌΒ, 
Elegy and lambus, p. 299. 
Then toss off your glasses, and scorn the dull 


asses 
Who, missing the kernel, still gnaw the shell; 
What’s love, rule or riches ? Wise Solomon teaches 
They’re vanity, vanity, vanity still. 
Cho. Friends and a bottle still bear the bell. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Drinking Song. (c. 1740) 
In a letter to the Abbé de la Koche, giving 
the text and probably written in 1779, Frank- 
lin says that he wrote the song forty years 
earlier. 


3 
Let him carry off the dead men as we say in 
the army. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Empty bottles were colloquially known as 
“dead men.” 

And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 
ὲ ]ΟΗΝ Dyer, Song. (ς. 1750) 


It is mere whip-belly-vengeance; he that 
drinks most has the worst share. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

“Whip-belly” is thin, weak liquor. 

Neverout: I'm very dry. 
Miss: Then you’re the better to burn, and the 
worse to fry. 
ὲ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 


One top of Parnassus was sacred to Bacchus, 
the other to Apollo. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
It is sometimes forgotten that only one of the 
two peaks of Parnassus was sacred to Apollo, 
the other belonging to Dionysus. 

Saintssury, Notes on a Cellar-Book, p. 21. 

(1920) 
If you make Bacchus your God, Apollo will not 
keep you Company. 
ὲ THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2769.(1732) 


cy are pot companions. (Compotrix eius 
est. 
Terence, Andria, |, 232. (c. 166 B.C.) 
Potations pottle-deep. 
SHaxzspeare, Othello, ii, 3, 56. (1605) “Most 
potent in potting” occurs in 1. 78. 
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A bottle of sherry, a bottle of sham, a bottle 

of port, and a shass caffy. 

THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 4. (1849) Harry 
Foker’s idea of the drinks which should go 
with a dinner—a choice cordially approved 
by Saintsbury in his Notes on a Cellar-Book. 


Let them drink, since they will not eat. (Quasi 
ut biberent quando esse nollent.) 

TiBERiIuS, of the sacred chickens, who would 
not eat when he took the auspices, and 
which he threw into the sea. (c. A.D. 20) See 
SuETONIUS, Tibertus. Ch. ii, sec. 2. There is 
a theological maxim, “Potus non frangit 
ieiunium” (Drinking does not break a fast). 


9 
Alcohol is the best of all preservatives. 
PERCIVAL WILDE, Inquest, p. 142. (1940) 


10 
He that drynkes wel, slepes wel. 
THomas Witson, The Rule of Reason, sig. H8. 
(1551) 
He that eateth well, drinketh well, he that drink- 
eth well, sleepeth well; he that sleepeth well 
sinneth not, and he that sinneth not goeth straight 
through Purgatory to Paradise. 
WILL1AM Litucow, Rare Adventures, Ὁ. 69. 
(1609) There are a number of variant read- 


ings. 
Drinking will make a man quaff, 

Quaffing will make a man sing, 

Singing will make a man laugh, 

And laughing long life doth bring, 

Saith old Simon, the King. 

THomas D’Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy: 
Old Simon the King. (1719) The reference is 
said to be to Simon Wadloe, keeper of the 
Devil Tavern in Fleet Street, about 1621. 


1 

He had drunk his way down the ladder far 

more quickly than he had fought his way up it. 
P. C. Wren,The Uniform of Glory,p.274.(1941) 


12 
Drinking with women is as unnatural as scold- 
ing with ’em. 
WILLIAM WycHERLEY, The Country Wife. Act 
li. (c. 1673) 


13 
He was hang’d that left his drinke behinde. 
Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, i, 416. (c.1640) 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 
Ray explains the proverb thus: “Good fel- 
lows have a story of a certain malefactor, 
who came to be suspected upon leaving his 
drink behind him in an Alehouse, at the 
News of an Hue and Cry.” 

Yet he was bang’d, nay some say hang’d, 

That left his drink behind. 

Westminster Drollery. Pt. ii, p. 86. (1671) 
Stay till this bottle’s out; you know, the man 
was hang’d that left his liquor behind him. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
He will be hanged for leaving his liquor behind, 
like the saddler of Bawtry. 

SAMUEL Proce, Curialia Miscellanea, Ὁ. 340. 

(1818) “This saying is often applied to a 
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man who quits his friends too early, and 
will not stay to finish his bottle.” Bawtry 
is in Yorkshire, and this is a Yorkshire say- 
ing, but nobody remembers who the saddler 
was. 


1 
There was an old hen 

And she had a wooden leg, 
And every damned morning 

She laid another egg; 

She was the best damned chicken 

On the whole damned farm— 

And another little drink 

Wouldn’t do us no harm. 

UNKNowN. Another Little Drink Won’t Do Us 
any Harm. (c. 1850) There is a German 
student’s slogan, ‘Die alten Deutschen tran- 
ken immer noch eins” (The old Germans 
always drank one more). 

A little lift won’t do us any harm. 
D. B. Gusen, Cat’s Claw, p. 123. (1943) 


II— Drinking Healths 


2 
To the spirit of good fortune! (ἀγαθοῦ 
daipovos. ) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 525. (422 B.C.) 
A cup of undiluted wine to the toast of 
“Happy Fortune” was the final cup at a feast. 

Luck to you, luck to us, luck to thee, luck to me. 
(Bene vos, bene nos, bene te, bene me. 

Prautus, Stichus, 1. 709. (c. 200 B.c.) 

Good luck be ours in things like this! (alocua 
τὰ τοιαῦτα παρείη.) 

ῬιῦΤΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: Ists and Osiris. Sec. 357F. 
(c. A.D. 95) Quoting an old toast. 

To all friends round the Wrekin. 

GEORGE FARQUHAR, The Recruiting Officer: 
Dedication. (1706) “A mode of drinking to 
all friends, wheresoever they may be, taking 
the Wrekin as a center. The Wrekin is a 
mountain in the neighborhood of Shrews- 
bury.”—GroseE, Provincial Glossary, Ὁ. 220. 

For more acquaintance, as Sir John Ramsay 
drank to his father. 

James ΚΕΙ͂Τ, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 101. (1721) 
“Sir John Ramsay ... long abroad... 
met with his father, who did not know him: 
He ... drinks to him for more acquaint- 
ance. Applied jocosely when we drink to our 
intimate friends or relations.” 

But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was, “The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor!” 

CaarLes Dippin, The Standing Toast. From 
the comic opera, The Round Robin, pro- 
duced 21 June, 1811. 

This is on me. 

WILLIAM ROTHWELL, Epitaph on Tombstone. 
(1938) A well known town character of Paw- 
tucket, R.I., who always paid the check at 
parties. 

Here’s lead in the blackjack. 

Dana CHamsers, She’) Be Dead by Morning, 
p. 87. (1940) A modification of the old 
“Here's lead in your pencil.” 
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Here’s mud in your eye! 
Van Wyck Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 
Murders, p. 50. (1940) 


3 
To drink healths is to drink sickness. 
THomas Dexker, 11 The Honest Whore. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1635) 
When thou dost drink, beware the toast, 
For therein lies the danger most. 
Unxnowy, Berkeley MSS., iii, 31. (1639) 
So the sailors in this ship [the Carouse] have 
taken a use to drink other men’s healths, to the 
amplifying of their own diseases. 
Joun Taytor, A Navy of Landships. (c. 1650) 
We drink one another’s healths and spoil our own. 
JEROME K. JEROME, /dle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow: On Eating and Drinking. (1889) 


Pledge your own health you must not. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 152. (1678) 


11I—Drinking: Drunkenness 


Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a sweet poi- 
son, a pleasant sin. 
St. AUGUSTINE, as quoted by SIR WALTER Ra- 
LEGH, Instructions to His Son, sec. ix. 


Become not intoxicated and thou shalt not sin. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 29b. (c. 
450) 
The prayer of a drunkard is an abomination. 
: Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 64a. 


The more that some drynke, the more they 
wax drye. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 51. 
(1509) 
“A drunken man is always dry,” according to the 
proverb. 
JAMES PILKINGTON, Works, Ὁ. 51. (1562) 
He that’s most drunken may soonest be athirst 
CHapmMan, Eastward Hoe. Act i, sc. 2. (1605) 
Ever drunk, ever dry. 
ὲ WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 321. (1605) 


Drunkenness 15 a joy reserved for the gods; so 
men do partake of it impiously, and so they 
are very properly punished for their audacity. 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Jurgen. Ch. 18. (1919) 


9 

Your faults in drink should not your pardon 
win: 

The wine is guiltless: ’tis the drinker’s sin. 

(Quae potus peccas ignoscere tu tibi noli; 

nam oo vini nullum est, sed culpa biben- 
tis. 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 21. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Wine is one thing, drunkenness another. (Aliud 
vinum, aliud ebrietas.) 

ROBERT BurtTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii) mem. 2. (1621) Quoted as a 
saying. 

Drunkenness is not the fault of the wine but of 
the man. (Chiu pu tsui jén, jén σὰ tsui.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1005. (1875) 
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1 
I am dronke, I knowe it by my soun; 
And therfore, if that I misspeke or seye, 
Wyte it the ale of Southwerk, I yow preye. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Miller's Pro- 
logue, 1. 30. (c. 1386) 
In womman vinolent is no seca 
This knowen lechours by experien 
Cuaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prol., 1. 467. The 
Germans say, “A drunken woman is an open 
door.” 


2 
A drunken man who falls out of a cart, though 
he may suffer, does not die. His bones are the 
same as other people’s, but he meets his acci- 
dent in a different way. His spirit is in a con- 
dition of security. 

Cuvanc Tzu, Right and Wrong. Sec. 3. (c. 400 


B.C.) 
Fortune that helps frantick men and drunk. 
Sm Jon Harincroy, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
XXX, st. 13. (1591) 
There is an oulde prouerbe, and not confirmed 
true, a druncken man neuer takes harme. 
UNKNOWN, Meeting of Gallants, p. 26. (1604) 
CHarpMan, Eastward Hoe, iii, 2. (1605) 
Harris, Τὰς Drunkard’s Cup, Ὁ. 13. (1619) 
The devil has no power over a drunkard. 
Henry GLapruorne, The Lady Mother. Act 
ili, sc. 2. (1635) 
Drunken folks seldom take harm 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1670) 
The ἀρνὶ ἐς r that guards the drunk, his sleep at- 


ee ane The Shepherd’s Week: Saturday, 
1. 127. (1714) 
Heaven, they say, protects children, sailors, and 
drunken men. 

Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 12. (1861) 
They say there’s a special providence watches 
over drunk men and bairns 

GEorGE MACDONALD, Alec ‘Forbes. Ch.76. (1865) 
There is a Providence for drunken men. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 13. (1894) 
Heaven seems to look after the boozers. 

Georcr Bettas, Murder Will Speak, Ὁ. 82. 

(1943) 


Prudence must not be expected from a man 
who is never sober. (Nec enim est ab homine 
numquam sobrio postulanda prudentia. ) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No.ii,ch.32,sec.81.(44 B.C.) 
Dronkenesse is verray sepulture 
Of mannes wit and his discrecioun. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Pardoner’s 
Tale, 1. 230. (c. 1386) 
Salomon seith: “ther is no privetee ther-as regneth 
dronkenesse.” 
Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus, sec. 23. 
Ther dronkenesse regneth in any route, 
Ther is no conseil hyd withouten doute. 
Caaucer, Tale of the Man of Lawe, |. 678. 
What is in the heart of the sober man is in the 
pag ag of the drunkard. (Quod in corde sobrii, id 


ebrii.) 
ἐδ ξιδρῃ Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, Νο.55.(1508) 
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What soberness conceals, Drunkenness reveals. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6117.(1732) 
See also Wine: Wine In, Secrets Out. 


A drunkard is not master either of his soul or 
his body. 
Rosert Coprincton, Proverbs. (c. 1660) The 
French say, “Homme ivre n’est pas a soi’’ 
(A drunken man is not at home). 


I would not have cast up their accounts here, 
for more than they mean to be drunk this 
twelvemonth. 
DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Westward Hoe. Act v, 
sc. 1. (1607) Cast up accounts: to vomit. 
He drank till he gave up his half-penny. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 87. (1678) 
He’s casting up his accounts. 
FRANELIN, Drinker’s Dictionary. (1745) 
I’m cursedly inclined to shoot the cat. 
FREDERICK Marrvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 32. 
(1830) 


To stay at home when one is drunk is wise. 
(ὅς δ' ἂν μεθυσθείς γ' ἐν δόμοις μείνῃ, σοφός.) 
Evuriries, Cyclops, 1. 538. (c. 440 B.C.) 
Never go out drunk on a winter night. (χειμερίας 
μεθύων μηδαμὰ νμκτὸς Cys.) 
LEONTDAS OF TARENTUM, Epitaph, for a man 
who died as the result of this indiscretion. (c 
275 B.C.) See Greek Anthology, vii, 660. 


Today it is our pleasure to be drunk. 
HENRY ΕἼΣΙΡΙΝΟ, Tom Thumb. Act i. (1730) 


8 
Nothing more like a fool than a drunken man. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 


9 
Bacchus hath drown’d more Men than Ne) 
tune. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 830. (1732) 
More are drowned in glasses than in all the rivers 
(Es ertrinken mehr in Glas, als in allen Waessern. ) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 318. (1856) A German proverb, of which 
the French have made a jingle, “Il se noic 
plus gens dans les verres, Que dans toute- 
les riviéres.” There are two other German 
forms, “Im Becher ersaufen mehr als im 
Meer” (More are drowned in the goblet than 
in the sea), and “Es trinken tausend sich den 
Tod, ehe einer stirbt von Durstes Noth” (A 
thousand will drink themselves to death be- 
fore one dies of thirst). The Latin proverb 
is, “Plures crapula quam gladius” (Drunken- 
ness kills more than the sword) 


10 
Drunkards have a Fool’s Tongue and a 
Knave’s Heart. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1342.(1732) 
Drunkenness is a pair of Spectacles to see the 
Devil with. 

Drunkenness makes some Men Fools; some 
Beasts; some Devils. 

Drunkenness turns a Man out of himself, and 
leaves a Beast in his room. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. Nos. 1343-5. 
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A drunkard’s purse is a bottle. 
; Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 149. (1640) 


Malt is aboue wheate with him, market men 
sale. 

Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Take good heede that malt be not aboue wheate 
before you parte. 

Tuomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p.217.(1588) 
The malt is above the beir. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 98. (c. 1595) 
Malt is now above wheat with a number of mad 
people. 

NICHOLAS 

(1626) 
The malt is above the water. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1678) 
“Come, come, Provost,” said the lady, rising, “if 
the maut gets abune the meal with you, it is time 
for me to take myself away.” 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 11. (1824) 
He marched home from the little public-house 

. with “the malt abune the meal.” 

ARCHIBALD Fores, Barrack, Bivouac, and 

Battle, p. 62. (1891) 


Breton, Fantastickes: Harvest. 


A virtuous man is always drunk. 
James HowELtL, Familiar Letters. Sec. 9, let. 22. 


(1645) Quoted as from a pagan philosopher. 


[16 that never drank was never athirst. 
; James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 13.(1659) 


Drunken, but not with wine. (Ebria non a 
vino.) 
: Old Testament: Isaiah, li, 21. (c. 900 B.C.) 


He maketh them to stagger like a drunken 
man. (Errare eos faciet quasi ebrios.) 

Old Testament: Job, xii, 25. (c. 350 B.C.) 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man. (Turbati sunt, et moti sunt sicut ebrius.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cvii, 27. (c. 250 B.C.) 
He has come home late with staggering foot. 
(Sero domum est reversus titubanti pede.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. iv,fab.14,1.10.(c.25 B.c.) 
Before he with his feete do seeme indentures for 
to make. 

R. F., Schoole of Slovenrie, 35. (1605) 

If he bee drunken you may say hee staggers; .. . 
for when he is sober hee makes indentures [is a 
lawyer’s clerk]. 

Jonn Strepuens, Satyrical Essays. Bk. ii, No. 

11. (1615) 
Being so drunk that he cutteth indentures. 

ὌΝΚΝΟΝΝ, Roxburghe Ballads, vi, 3. (1681) 
He makes indentures with his legs. 

ae FRANKLIN, Drinker’s Dictionary. 

(1745) 
The Lame goes as far as your staggerer. 

HeErsBeErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 519. (1640) 
And pavement faithless to the fuddled foot. 

THomson, The Seasons: Autumn, }. 537. (1730) 
The colonel walks as straight as a pin. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The ship . . . seemed to stagger like a drunken 
man. 


Cuanimr, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 11. (1837) 
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He is driving turkeys to market. He cannot walk 
straight. 

W. C. Hazuitr, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 165. (1869) 
People can’t tell us apart, we stagger so much 
alike. 

ὲ Ε. Ρ. Dunne, Cross-Examinations. (1902) 


If we take habitual drunkards as a class, thei 
heads and their hearts will bear an advanta- 
geous comparison with those of any othet 
class. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, to the Springfield, 


Ill., Washingtonian Temperance Society, 22 
Feb., 1842. 


One should, every month, get drunk at least 
once. (Qu’il faut a chaque mois, Du moins 
s’enyvre une fois.) 

LE Roux ΡῈ Lincy, Proverbes Francais, quot- 
ing an old proverb founded on the teaching 
of Dr. Sylvius. (c. 1400) In The Yimes’ 
Whistle (c. 1614) reference is made (1. 2115, 
et seq.) to “a great phisitian’” who had pre- 
scribed an occasional drinking bout for che 
better health of the body. 

Though drinking to excess is in general iraproper, 
yet occasional intemperance may be excused. 
“Sometimes,” says Seneca, “we may extend our 
draught even to intoxication, not that the wine 
may drown us, but that it may drown our cares” 
(Non ut mergat nos, sed ut deprimat curas). 
RoBERT Brann, Proverbs. Vol. 1, p. 157. (1814) 
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We were drinking the whole night through, 
and very strong wine too. I got up with a head 
on for four. (ἀνίσταμαι γοῦν τέτταρας κεφαλὰς 
ἔχων.) 

MENANDER, The Flute Girl. Frag. 67K. (c. 300 
B.C.) 

His veins swollen, as always, with the wine of 
yesterday. (Inflatum hesterno venas, ut semper, 
Taccho.) 

VERGIL, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. vi, 1. 15. (37 Β. c.) Quoted 
by MONTAIGNE, ii, 2, with the use of ‘‘de 
more” for “αἰ semper.” 

A drunken night makes a mistie morning. 

Sir ΝΙΣΙΑΜ Cornwa tis, Essays. Pt. ii, sig. 
D8. (1601) FUuLLerR, Gnomologia, No. 81 
(1732), has, “A drunken Night makes a 
cloudy Morning.” 

Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 
To cure thy o’er night’s surfeit ? 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens,iv,3,225.(1608) 
Drunkenness departed and reflection came. 

BurcKHarnT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 292. (1817) 
Who drinks one bowl hath scant delight; to 

poorest passion he was born; 
Who drains the score must e’er expect to rue the 
headache of the morn. 

Str Ricwarp Burton, The Kasidak. Pt. viii, 
st. 11. (1853) 

The Dutchman’s headache. 

W. C. Hagiitt, English Proverbs, p.366.(1869) 
Drunken days have all their to-morrows, as the 
old proverb says. 

Samvue. ΘΜΎΕ5, Thrift, p. 167. (1875) 
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I’ve a head like a concertina: I’ve a tongue like 
a button-stick. 
Rupyarp Kipine, Cells, 1. 1. (1886) 
How gracious those dews of solace that over my 
senses fall 
At the clink of the ice in the pitcher the boy 
brings up the hall. 
EvuGENE Friern, The Clink of the Ice. (1892) 
A dark brown taste, a burning thirst, 
A head that’s ready to split and burst. ... 
No time for mirth, no time for laughter— 
The cold gray dawn of the morning after. 
Georce Ape, Remorse, from The Sultan of 
Sulu. (1903) 
This is the cold, gray dawn of the morning after. 
PERCIVAL Wipe, Tinsley’s Bones, p.227.(1942) 
1 
We ware wanton or sowe dronke. 
Str Tomas More, The Confutacyon of Tin- 
dale. (1532) 
Your Dane dead drunk. 
SHAKESPEARE, Otkello, ii, 3, 84. (1605) 
She was blind drunk in the back parlour. 
G. R. Sums, Mary Jane’s Memoirs, p. 45.(1887) 


2 
Do not see double where there is but one. 
(Nec, quae sunt singula, bina vide.) 

Ov, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, ). 764. (c. 1 B.C.) 
By this time the lights were multiplying before 
my eyes. (Et sane iam lucernae mihi plures vide- 
bantur.) 

Perronius, Satyricon. Sec. 64. (c. A.D. 60) 
There is a similar Greek proverb in Anecdota 
Bekkeri, ὅταν μὴ δύνηταί ris τοὺς orpwripas 
ἢ τὰς δοκοὺς ἀριθμεῖν (You can’t count the 
beams or the rafters). 


3 

Not drunk is he, who from the floor 
Can rise alone, and drink some more; 
But drunk is he, who prostrate lies, 
Without the power to drink or rise. 

T. L. Peacock, The Misfortunes of Elphin. Ch. 
3. Heading. (1829) Sometimes mistakenly 
ascribed to Eugene Field. 

No man shall be held as mellow 

Who can distinguish blue from yellow. 
P. J. Bariey, Festus. Sc. 15. (1839) 

« 


If any man commit any offense when drunk, 
his penalty shall be double that prescribed for 
the sober. (ἐάν τις ὁτιοῦν μεθύων ἁμάρτῃ, 
διπλασίαν ἣ τῷ νήφοντι τὴν ζημίαν εἶναι.) 

Pittacus ΟΡ ΜΙΤΥΣΕΝῈ, Laws. (c. 650 B.C.) 
Pittacus’s law is frequently referred to. This 
version is from Piutarcn’s Moralia, 155F. 
Aristotle mentions it twice, Politics, fi, 12, 13, 
and Nicomackean Ethics, iii, 5. 8. 

He that kylth a man dronke, sober shall be hang’d. 

Tuomas STARKEY, England in the Reign of 
Henry Vill. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1538) 

He that kylth a man, whan he is dronke (quoth 
she), Shalbe hangd when he is sobre. 

Jouw Hzywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Furizr, Remains, Ὁ. 324. (1605) Howe, 
English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 

Drunkenness both aggravates every crime and 
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makes it more clearly a crime. (Omne crimen 
ebrietas et incendit, et detegit.) 

Sm Epwarp ΟΟΚΕ, Institutes of the Lawes of 
England. Bk. iii, sec. 405. (c. 1640) The 
shorter Latin proverb is, “Qui peccat ebrius, 
luat sobrius” (Who offends when drunk, pays 
when he is sober). Quoted in this form in 
KENDRICK v. Hopkins, 1580. See Cary, Re- 
ports, 133. 

Suppose you kill a man whan you are drunk, you 
shall never be hanged for it until you are sober. 

Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 154. (1685) 

What you do when you're drunk, you must pay 
for when you're dry. The law makes drunkenness 
no excuse, but rather an aggravation. 

Ε James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 344.(1721) 


The drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty. (Quia vacantes potibus, et dantes 
symbola consumentur. ) 

ἃ Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 21. (c.350 5. Cc.) 


He who quarrels with a drunken man injures 
one who is absent. (Absentem laedit cum ebrio 
qui litigat.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 12.(c.43 B.C.) 
Quoted by Apprson, The Spectator, No. 569 
(19 July, 1714), as ‘One of the prettiest say- 
ings I ever met with.” 


Let but the drunkard alone, and he will fall 
of himself. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 407. (1678) 
Let the Drunkard alone, and by and by he’ll fall 
of himself. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3193.(1732) 
Who can help Sickness, quoth the Drunken Wife. 
when she fell into the Gutter? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5698. 

A drunkard in the gutter is where he ought to be 

W. G. Sumner, The Forgotten Man. (1883) 


Ware the of dronkenship, for the wit that is 
oucome with wyne is like the hors that casteth 
his maistre. 
Earx Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 54. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 


9 
If you wish to break off drinking, watch a 
drunken man when you are sober. (Jo yao 
tuan chiu fa, hsing yen h‘an tsui jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
989. (1875) 


10 

’Tis not the drinking that is to be blam’d, but 
the excess. 

τ JOHN SeLven, Table-Talk: Humility. (1659) 


Drunkenness is nothing but voluntary mad- 
ness. (Dic ... nihil aliud esse ebrietatem 
quam voluntariam insaniam.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxiii, sec. 18. (c. 
A. D. 65) A Latin proverb is, “Nil similius 
insano quam ebrius” (There is nothing more 
like a madman than a drunken man). The 
Germans say, “Voll, toll” (A drunken man, 
ἃ madman). 
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1 
Drunkenness does not create vice; it merely 
drags it into view. (Non facit ebrietas vitia, 
sed protrahit.) 
SENECA, fe Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxiii, sec. 20. (c. 
A.D. 65) 
There is more of turn than of truth in a saying 
of Seneca, “That drunkenness does not produce 
but discover faults.” Common experience teaches 
the contrary. Wine throws a man out of himself, 
and infuses qualities into the mind which she is 
a stranger to in her sober moments. 
Joserpn Appison, The Spectator. No. 569. (19 
July, 1714) 
2 Sweet fellowship in shame! 
One drunkard loves another of the name. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 49. 
(1595) 


3 
The gentleman had drunk himself out of his 
five sentences. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 1, 180. (1598) 
Drink their estates away and senses too. 
DaniEL Deror, The True-born Englishman, ii, 
92. (1701) 


4 
Better to trip with the feet than with the 
tongue, (κρεῖττον εἶναι τοῖς ποσὶν ὁλισθεῖν ἣ τῇ 
γλώττῃ.) 
ZENO, excusing drunkenness. (c. 460 B.C.) See 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 26. 
See also under TONGUE. 
The prouerbe is true that I tell to you, 
Τίς better to be dronken and drowsie, 
Than hunger starued and lIousie. 
Unknown, A Knack to Know an Honest Man, 
l. 657. (1596) 
You had better be drunk than drowned. 
Ropert Forsy, Vocabulary of East Anglia, Ὁ. 
430. (1830) i.e. with wine rather than beer. 


He that is drunk is as great as a King. 

Unknown, Westminster Drollery. Pt. ii, 1. 77. 
(1672) Said to have been quoted by Charles 
II to Sir Robert Viner, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, in 1674, when the latter appeared at an 
official function in an_ intoxicated con- 
dition. 

For ilka man that’s drunk’s a lord. 

Rosert Burns, Guidwife, Count the Lawin’. 
(ς. 1769) “Securus et ebrius” (Carefree and 
drunk) is the Latin phrase. 

APPEAL FROM PHILIP DRUNK TO PHILIP SOBER, 
see under PHILIP. 


ἢ IV—Drunkenness: Euphemisms 


I was oiled at the time, oiled with the juice 
that cheers from heels to skull. 
: Huog Apois, Night Over the Wood,p.28.(1943) 


You don’t mean to say you were loaded? 
Georoe Ang, Artie, p. 77. (1896) 

“Was he loaded ?” “Well, he wasn’t exactly sober.” 
E. S. Fietp, Sapphire Bracelet, Ὁ. 78. (1910) 
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8 
With a furnace in his lungs. (κάμινον ἔχων ἐν 
τῷ πνεύματι.) 


IMMANUEL ΒΕΚΚΕΚ, Anecdota Graeca. (1814) 


9 
He had gone on a wonderful bender. 
CLARE BOOTHE, Europe in the Spring, p. 238. 
(1940) 


19 
Arthur had got plastered like a ceiling. 
Rosert Carson,f ke Bride Saw Red,p.51.(1943) 


11 
Wel hath this miller vernisshed his heed; 
Ful pale he was for-dronken, and nat reed. 
CuHAucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 
]. 229. (c. 1386) 


12 
He has caught a fox, he is very drunk. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
Sig. E7. (c. 1694) 


Half seas over, almost drunk. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(c. 1694) 
When I left you, you were half seas over. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The admiral is half seas over. 
PAULDING, The Bucktails. Act iii, sc. 2. (1815) 
Everybody was half-seas over. 
Mark Twalin,Connecticut Yankee,p.197.(1889) 


14 
Old Wax and Bristles is about three sheets in 
the wind. 

Pierce EcEn, Real Life in London, i, 18. (1821) 
He seldom went up to the town without coming 
down “three sheets in the wind.” 

R. H. Dana, Two Years before the Mast. Ch. 

20. (1840) “As high as a kite.” 
Babbled like three sheets in the wind. 
ALLAN UppecrarFF, The Hills Look Down, p. 
245. (1941) 


15 
His hand is in the creill. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 54. (c. 1595) 


16 
He hath stole a Roll out of the Brewer's Bas- 
ket. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1900.(1732) 


17 
He was seldom downright drunk, but was 
often . . . shot in the neck. 
Asa GREENE, The Life and Adventures of Dr. 
Dodimus Duckworth, ii, 176. (1833) 
In Pennsylvania section originated ... “Well 
shot in the neck” for intoxication. 
H.C. Topp, Notes Upon Canada and the United 
States, p. 22. (1835) 
The two exchanged a “shot in the neck.” 
T.A.BurkE, Polly Peaseblossom, Ὁ. 180. (1851) 
He offered to fight me, saying he was not drunk, 
but only shot in the neck. 
New Orleans Picayune, 17 March, 1870. 


18 
He was seldom downright drunk; but was 
often . . . most infernally sawed. 
Asa GREENE, The Life and Adventures of Dr. 
Dodimus Duckwortk, ii, 176. (1833) 
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He was often all-firedly sprung. 
Asa Greent, Dr. Dodimus Duckworth, ii, 176. 
I sometimes thought he was a little sprung. 
SaraH ORNE JeEweETI, The Mate of the Day- 
light, p. 143. (1883) 


1 
They say he’s got snakes in his boots. 
Joun Hasperton, The Barton Experiment. 
Ch. 9. (1877) 


2 
He set out for a stroll with a skate on. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Sound and Fury. 
(1903) 
He gets spifflicated. 
O. Henry, Memoirs of a Yellow Dog. (1906) 
I had a beautiful skate on last night. 
O. Henry, The Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball. 
(1907) 
I’m stewed. 
O. Henry, The Badge of Policeman O’Roon. 
(1907) 
Boy, us for plain myrtle, while under this fertile 
Id grapevine myself I seclude, 
For you and bibacious young Quintus Horatius— 
Stewed. 
F. P. ApaMs, Perstcos Odi. (1920) 


3 
He was (as he will be) somewhat cupshotten. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He has got a cup too much. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1678) 
A DROP TOO MUCH, see under Drop. 


4 
Drunk, sir? . . . Perhaps he swallowed a tav- 
ern token. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act i, 
sc. 4. (1596) 
Indeed he hath swallowed doune many tauerne- 
tokens. 
Unxnown, Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, 
p. 17. (1604) 
He’s swallowed a tavern token. 
Franky, Drinker’s Dictionary. (1745) 


5 
She wouldn’t have said that if she hadn’t been 
pie-eyed. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 16. (1940) 
You get me pie-eyed. 
ari hoe The Hills Look Down, Ὁ. 32. 
1941 
Getting pie-eyed. Sozzled. Fried. Plastered. Ossi- 
fied. Oh, hell. Drunk. 
P. G. Wonrnovuse, Money in the Bank, p. 272. 
(1942) 


6 
Her husband had taken to the tavern, and 
often came home very late “with a brick in 
his hat.” 

H. W. Loncre.tow, Kavanagh. Ch. 29. (1849) 
Tight as a brick three days in the week. 

Marx Twain, Those Twins. (1849) 


7 
The tavern bitch has bit him i’ th’ head. 
Tuomas ΜΙΌΡΙΨΣΤΟΝ, A Tricke to Catch the 
Old-One. Act iv, sc. 5. (1608) 
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8 
He lives ever pickled. 
δ᾽ THomas Oversury, Characters: A Saylor. 
(1613) 


9 
He’s boiled to the ears. 
Hucu Pentecost, The Twenty-fourth Horse, 
p. 51. (1940) 


10 
Don’t you see I’m just soaking soaked? (Non 
vides me ut mandide madeam? 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 1297. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I am quite soaked. (Plane matus sum.) 
Petronivus, Satyricon. Sec. 41. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


11 
He has got a piece of bread and cheese in his 
head. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1678) 
Proverbial Periphrases of One Drunk: He’s dis- 
guised. He has drunk more than he has bled. 
He has been in the sun. He has a jag or load. 
He has got a dish. He is dagg’d. He has cut his 
leg. He is afflicted. He is top-heavy. The malt is 
above the water. ... He’s raddled. He is very 
weary. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1678) 

His shoe pinches him. He has corns in his head. 
He makes a Virginia Fence, i.e. he walks like a 
drunken man. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Drinker’s Dictionary. 
(1745) Others are “soused,” “all teed up” 
(from golf?), ‘lit,’ “crocked,” “corned” 
(from corn whiskey), “over the bay,” and 
finally “passed out.” 

12 
I am a peppercorn, a brewer’s horse. 

SHAKESPEARE, ὦ Henry IV, iii, 3, 9. (1597) 

To title a drunkard by, wee . . . strive to char- 
acter him in a more mincing phrase; as thus . 
One whom the Brewer's horse hath bit. 

Tuomas Heywoon, PhAdocothonista,p.44.(1635) 
One whom the brewer’s horse hath bit. One who 
has had a little too much liquor. 

J.C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 100. (1917) 
13 
Was it fit for a servant to use his master so, 
being perhaps, for aught I see, two and thirty, 
a pip out? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2, 
33. (1594) Ray, p. 87, cites the proverb, “He 
is one and thirty.” 

14 
His eyes were set at eight i’ the morning. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 205. (1599) 
He was drunk. 

Thy eyes are almost set in thy head. 
ene The Tempest, iii, 2, 10. (1610) 
He got snapt on egnog. 

W. T. THompson, Major Jones's Courtship. 

(1840) 


Get me jingled, then slander me. 
Uppecrarr, The Hills Look Down, p. 36. (1941) 


17. 
Mault made hym the cat to whip. 
Unxnown, Roxburghe Ballads, ii, 382. (1600) 
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To be drunk ... to whip the cat. 
RANDLE CorGrAveE, Dictionary: Drunk. (1611) 
To be a drunkard, and the cat to whip, 
Is call’d the king of all good fellowship. 
Joun Taytor, Arrant Thiefe. (1622) 
The finest pastime that is under the sun 
Is whipping the cat at Albrighton. 
CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
450. (1883) Lines formerly on an inn sign- 
board at Albrighton. 


V—Drunkenness: Proverbial Compari- 
sons 


1 
As drunk as a beesom. 
5 S. O. Appy, Sheffield Glossary, Ὁ. 13. (1888) 


I trowe that ye dronken han wyn ape, 
And that is whan men pleyen with a straw. 

CHAUucER, Canterbury Tales: The Manciple’s 

Prologue, |. 44. (c. 1389) The Latin is, “Eb- 
rietas ut vituli et simiae.’ The French say, 
“Avoir vin de singe.” According to tradition, 
when a man begins to drink he is like a 
lamb, but as he keeps on, he becomes in turn 
like a lion, an ape and a sow. 

Such as wilbe as drongen as an ape. 

Unxnown, Colyn Blowbols Testament, 1. 280. 

(c. 1500) See Hazritt, Early Popular Poetry, 
i, 104. 

Some are Ape dronke. 

Barcray, The Shyp of Folys, i, 96. (1509) 
Swilling and gulling, night and day, till they be 
as drunke as apes. 

STUBBES, Anatomie of Abuses, p. 151. (1583) 
They'll make you drunker than an ape. 

HALi-STEVENSON, Crazy Tales, Ὁ. 7. (1762) 
As fuddled as an ape. 

Hacxwoonp, /nns, Ales, etc., p. 169. (1909) 


3 
And dronkenesse is eek a foul record 
Of any man, and namely in a lord. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Somnours 
Tale, 1. 341. (c. 1388) 
Drink like a Jord. 
MIDDLETON AND Row _ey, The Spanish Gypsy. 
Act iv, se. 1. (1623) 
The proverb goes, “As drunk as a Lord.” 
ape ἜΥΕΕΥΝΙ A Character of England, p. 48. 
(1651) 
They were as drunk as lords. 
THOMAS FLATMAN, Heraclitus Ridens. No. 6. 
(1681) 
As tipsy as a lord. 
THACKERAY, Barry Lyndon, Ch. 18. (1861) 
Drunk as a couple of lords. 
; Kent, Jason Burr’s First Case, p. 235. (1941) 


As drunk as a tinker. 
: Crpper, Love Makes a Man. Act i. (1701) 


Drunk as a fish. 
Wittiam Concreve, The Way of the World. 
Act iv, sc. 9. (1704) 


He was drunk as a goat. 
aren Dawson, Remind Me to Forget, p. 68. 
2 
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7 
Here’s my brother as drunk as an emperor. 
THomas DiILkE, The City Lady. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1697) 


8 
He’s as dizzy as a goose. 
FRANKLIN, Drunkard’s Dictionary. (1745) 
I am as giddy as a goose, yet I have not touched 
a drop of liquor today. 
Joun Burcoyne, The Maid of the Oaks. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1774) 


Drunk as a piper all day long. 
Joun Gay, Fables. (1720) 
He became as drunk as a piper. 
RicHarp GRAVES, The Spiritual Quixote. Bk. x, 
ch. 29. (1772) 


10 
Drunk as a bartender on his night off. 
Marion Hovsrook, Suttable for Framing, Ὁ. 73. 
(1941) 


11 
Thenne gon he for to go lyk a gleo-monnes 
bicche, 
Sum tyme asyde and sum tyme arere. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus v, I. 197. (c. 1362) 
Drunk as a fiddler’s bitch. 
RoBert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 27. (1830) 
I’m as drunk as a Plymouth fiddler. 
STEVENSON AND HENLEY, Admiral Guinea. Act 
τ li, sc. 4. (1892) 


I'm going to get so drunk you'll be able to 
bottle me. 
JONATHAN Latimer, The Lady in the Morgue, 
p. 206. (1936) 


13 
Thei lai and slepte lik as dronke swyn. 

Joun Lypcate, The Fall of Princes. Bk. iii, 1. 
2369. (c. 1440) The final stage of drunken- 
ness. See DRUNK AS AN APE. 

As dronke as any swyne. 
Hazuitt, ed., Early Popular Poetry, i, 100. (c. 
1500) 
Drunk as hogs. 
UNKNOWN, Poor Robin Almanack, June, 1681 
As drunk as a pig. 
Joun Wo cot, Works (1801), v, 71. (c. 1795) 
There’s a hog ;—for he’s as drunk as one. 

GrorGE CoLMAN THE YOUNGER, John Bull. Act 

iti, sc. 2. (1803) 


14 
Drunk as a beggar. 

Puitrp MAssiIncer, The Virgin Martyr. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1622) Ray, cites this, p. 187, and 
states that it was the original form of the 
proverb, but that in his day lords so far out- 
did beggars in drunkenness that the proverb 
became, “As drunk as a lord.” 


15 
Dronkken as the deuel. 
RICHARD Morais, ed., Aliterative Poems, Ὁ. 82. 
(c. 1365) 
Madam Bibbington, in a chair, as drunk as the 
devil. 
Epwarp Warp, Account of Clubs, p. 272.(1709) 
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He’s as d-d-drunk as the very de-de-devil! 
ΤΟΝ. Rosertson, David Garrick. Act ii. (1864) 


1 
Drunk as a horse-fly! 
Currrorp Opets, Golden Boy. Act i,sc.5.(1937) 


2 
As drunk as a wheel-barrow. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1678) 
Continually raddled, and as drunk as a Wheel- 
barrow. 

MorTrTeEvxX, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 38. (1094) 
This is Motteux’ phrase. Rabelais has simply 
“tousiours yure.” 

To make a German general as drunk as a wheel- 
barrow. 

Duke, The City Lady. Act i, sc. 1. (1697) 


3 
Fill him as drunk as the Baltic sea. 

WALTER Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 27. 
(1823) Repeated in Redgauntlet, ch. 14. 
Notes and Queries, ser. ix, iv, 336, says, “Τῆς 
phrase is still in use among the seafaring 
population of the East of Scotland in its 
homely form of ‘As fou’s the Baltic.’ ” 

4 
I am as drunk . . . as David’s sow, as the 
saying is. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Miser. Act iv. (1671) 

For though as drunk as David’s sow. 
I love her still the better. 

Joun Gay, New Similes. (1720) 

He comes home . . . as drunk as David’s sow. 

NATHAN BAILEY, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, p. 
160. (1725) 

As drunk as David’s sow. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. 14. (1824) Marrvar, 


Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch. 14. (1836) 
Κιριινο, The Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 


vaney. (1896) Carr, Death Turns the Tables, 


p. 142. (1941) 
As drunk as David’s sow, a common saying, 
which took its rise from the following circum- 
stance: One David Lloyd, a Welshman, who kept 
an alehouse at Hereford, had a living sow with 
six legs, which was greatly resorted to by the 
curious. He also had a wife much addicted to 
drunkenness, .. . One day David's wife having 
taken a cup too much, .. . turned out the sow, 
and laid down to sleep herself sober in the stye. 
A company coming to see the sow, David ushered 
them into the stye, . . . whence the woman was 
ever after called David’s sow. 
Francis Grose, Classical Dictionary of the Vul- 
: gar Tongue: David’s Sow. (1785) 
You are as tight as a tick. 
TuHosne Smitn, The Passionate Witch, Ὁ. 238. 
(1941) Bonnamy, Dead Reckoning, p. 12. 
(1943) 


6 
They must still be drunk as owls. 
R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island. Ch.24.(1883) 
As full as a boiled owl. 
O. Henry (ὮΝ. 5. Porter), The Trimmed 
Lamp. (1906) The Rubaiyat of a Scotch 
Highball. (1907) 


Drunk as a boiled owl. 

C. F. Apams, And Sudden Death, p. 147. (1940) 
I’m as stewed as an owl. 
5 Kenprick, Blind Man’s Bluff, p. 18. (1943) 


He is dronke ase a dreynt mous. 
Tuomas Wricurt, ed., Lyric Poetry, xxxix, 3. 
(a. 1310) 
Thou comest hoom as dronken as a mous. 
CyHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 246. (c. 1388) 
Dronken as a mouse At the ale house. 
Joun SKELTON, Colyn Cloute, 1}. 803. (c. 1525) 
As dronke as a Ratte. 
Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 128. (1553) 
I wyll be dronken as a rat. 
ANDREW BoorpeE, Book of Knowledge. (1642) 


DROP 


8 
Drop by Drop the Sea 15 drained. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1337.(1732) 
The French say, “Goutte a goutte la mer 
s’égoute.” 

Drop by drop the lake is drained. 
᾿ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.346.(1855) 


You must own you had a drop in your eye. 
Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
{He] liked a drop as well as his master. 
Str MArTIN Hunter, Journal, Ὁ. 21. (1775) 
We're nae that fou, But just a drappic in our e’e 
Burns, Willie Brewed a Peck οὐ Maut. (1789) 
The gentleman did take a drop too much. 
Tuomas Hoop, The Green Man, \. 12. (1827) 
I have had a drop, but I have not been drinking. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Prince Otto. Pt. i, ch.4.(1886) 
I went to the Chequers and had a drop too much. 
Payn, Mystery of Mirbridge. Ch. 11. (1888) 


10 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket 
(Ecce Gentes quasi stilla situlae.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xl, 15. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The Eternal Maker ...to whom the whole 
Globe is but as a drop of the Bucket. 

WILLIAM FREKE, Select Essays. Ch. 33. (1693) 
The dealings of my trade were but a drop of water 
in the . . . ocean of my business. 

Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave 1. (1844) 
Hardly a drop in the bucket-shop. 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Enchanted 

Profile. (1909) 
Just a fly in the bucket, or a drop in the oint- 
ment, or whatever the expression was. 

, Rice, Sunday Pigeon Murders, p. 285. (1942) 


it s drops that make a shower. (ψεκάδες ὄμβρον 
yevvwoat.) 
UNKNowN, an ancient Greek proverb. 
Many drops make a floud. 
UNKNown, The Honest Lawyer, sig.G2.(1616) 
Many drops make a shower. 
NATHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Drop. (1736) 
Little drops of water, Little grains of sand 
Make the mighty ocean, And the pleasant land. 
JuLia FLretcHer Carney, Little Things. (1845) 
Wrongly attributed to Ebenezer Cobham 
Brewer, Charles Mackay, and others. 
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Little drops of water poured into the milk, give 
the milkman’s daughter lovely gowns of silk. 
Watt Mason, Little Things. (1911) 


DROUGHT 


1 
And it is sayd syns afore we were borne 
That drought doth neuer make derth of corne. 
Joun Heywoop, Play of the Wether, |. 634. 
(1533) 
Drought never brought dearth. 
HErserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 751. (1640) 
Drought never bred dearth in England. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 42. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1338. (1732) 
Drought ne’er bred dearth in England. It has been 
proved by practical farmers that in the fine hot 

years they do the best. 
5 J. C. Βειροε, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 52. (1917) 


Whoso hath but a mouth, shall ne’er in Eng- 
land suffer drought. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 35. (1678) 
“For if he doth but open it, it is a chance but 
it will rain in.” 


3 
There is the chapman’s drouth and his hunger 
baith, as folks say. 

WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 6. (1821) The 
chapman’s drouth, that is the peddler’s thirst, 
is proverbial in Scotland because peddlers 
were accustomed to ask modestly for a glass 
of water, when, in fact, they wanted food. 
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4 

Drown not thyself, to save a drowning Man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomolugia. No. 1340.(1732) 

He came safe from the East-Indies, and was 

drowned in the Thames. 

; TuoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1817. 


The drowning man snatches at every twig. 

Bisnop JoserH HAL, Contemplations. Ch. 19. 

(1612) 
And now like a man (ready to drowne) 
Catch at a helplesse thing. 
CHRISTOPHER BROOKE, The Ghost of Richard 
the Third, 105. (1614) 
Sinking she will take hold of reeds. 

UNKNOWN, Harleian Miscellany,iv,153.(c.1640) 
We catch hold of hopes . . . as drowning men 
do upon thorns, or straws. 

Smr Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Epistles, 

xviii. (c. 1680) 
Drowning Men will catch at a Rush. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1339.(1732) 
A drowning man will catch at a straw, the prov- 
erb well says. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, vii, 12. (1748) 
’Tis but the drowning man catching at straws. 

J.K. Pautoine,The Bucktails. Act v,se.1.(1815) 
“You fool, why do you catch at a straw?” calm 
good sense says to the man that is drowning. 

W.-M. Tuacxeray, Vanity Fair. Ch. 18. (1848) 
A plank in shipwreck. (Tabula in naufragio.) 

Hrnverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 427. (1869) 


I cling to you as a drowning man to a straw. 

R. L. STEvENsON, Letters, i, 229. (1875) 

He who is drowning will grasp even at an ear 
of corn. 

Moses GOLDMAN, Proverbs of the Sages. No. 
336. (1911) Quoted as a familiar saying. The 
Italians say, “Chi si affoga, s’attaccherebbe a’ 
rasoi’’ (A drowning man will catch at razors). 


Food for fishes, (ἰχθύσιν διαφθοράν.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, I. 1297. (c. 409 B.c.) The 
French say, “Boire a la grande tasse” (To 
drink at the big cup). 


Go and drown yourself. (βάλλ᾽ és ὕδωρ.) 
Unxnown, An old Greek proverb cited by 
Erasmus, See under DISMISSAL. 


DRUM 


8 

The drum is in hands that will know how to 
beat it well enough. (En manos esta el pan- 
dero que le sabran bien tafier. ) 

: CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 22. (1615) 


Drumming is not the way to catch a Hare. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1341.(1732) 

The noisy Drum hath nothing in it, but mere Air. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4685. 


10 
Where Drums speak out, Laws hold their 
Tongues. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5640.(1732) 
The French say, “Le bruit des armes l’em- 
peschoit d’entendre la voix des lois” (The 
noise of arms prevents hearing the voice of 
laws). Quoted by Montalicne, Essays, iii, 1. 
A derivative of Cicero’s “Silent enim leges 
inter arma” (Laws are silent amid the clash 


of arms). See under Law. 
11 


Better crack the drum than let the standard 
fall. 
ARTHUR E. MOULE, Proverbs from Ningpo. 


as (DoouitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii,329.1872) 


Beat your drum inside your house, and out- 
siders will not hear. (Ku tsai nei ta, shéng pu 
chien wai hsiang.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1092. (1875) 

A good drum does not require hard striking. 
(Hao ku pu yung ch in ch ui ta.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1294. 
To BLOW ONE’S TRUMPET, see under TRUMPET. 


DRUNKENNESS, see under Drinking 
DRY 


13 
As dry as a Sieve. 
RoBERt GREENE, Life and Death of Ned 
Browne. (1592) 


14 
As dry as a chip. 
BEN Jonson, New Inne. Act iv, sc. 1. (1630) 
By the time it came to me it was as dry as a chip. 
NaTHAN ΒΑΠΕΥ, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, Ὁ. 
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$33. (1725) The French say, “Sec comme une 
allumette” (Dry as a match). 


I’m as dry as a fish. 
5 Peacock, ed., Manley Glossary, Ὁ. 182. (1889) 


Dry as a red herring. (Eximé comme vn haran 
foret.) 
RasBeEtals, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 14. (1532) 


3 
Also the congars, as dry as a bone. 

THOMAS WRIGHT, ed., Political Songs: Philip 
and Mary. (c. 1555) “As dry as a bone” is a 
proverbial comparison so frequently used 
that it is unnecessary to quote examples. It 
is, as Elsworthy says, the almost invariable 
simile to express the superlative of dryness. 


4 
As dry as dust. 
Unxnown, New Help to Discourse, 248. (1669) 
D’Urrey, Squire Oldsapp, i, 1. (1679) 


§ 
[1 will] squease hym as drie as a kyxe. 
Unknown, Respublica, v, 10. (1533) A kex is 
the dry hollow stem of a plant. 
Lippes as drye as any kykkes. 
THOMAS Drant, tr., Horace: Satires, sig. A4. 
(1566) 
Sqeez’d as dry as a kex. 
Str Rocer L’Estrance, The Observator, ii, 118. 
(1684) 


DUCK 


6 
I'll have to duck on that present. 
GEorcE ADE, Artie, ii, 9. (1896) 
Having delivered herself of these Helpful Re- 
marks, she would duck. 
GEORGE Ape, Fables in Slang, Ὁ. 42. (1899) 
Don’t let him see us. . . . We’ll duck. 
WHITLOCK, Thirteenth District, p. 478. (1902) 
I duck out every morning before she’s up. 
5 H. L. Wutson, Ruggles of Red Gap, ii. 26.(1915) 


I always took to shooting like a duck to water. 
Sim JOHN Ast ey, Fifty Years of My Life, i, 
22. (1894) 
The native took to European education as a duck 
to water. 
Ε G. W. ΘΤΈΕΝΕΝΒ, In India, p. 94. (1901) 


They follow each other like ducks in a gutter. 
5 H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.525.(1855) 


Like rain on an 455. (8v0s ὕεται.) 
Cepnisoporus, The Amazons. Frag. 1. (c. 400 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ii, 59, 
who gives the Latin, “Asinus compluitur.” 
A variant is, “As much as a tortoise bothers 
about flies” (ὅσον μέλει τῇ χελώνῃ μυιῶν), 
the Latin being, “Quam curat testudo mus- 
cas.” See Erasmus, Adagia, ii, viii, 100. 
ἽΝ thing passed off like water from ἃ duck’s 
ck. 


Barren Macinn, O’Doherty’s Maxims, p. 128. 
1824) 
When men are men of the world, hard words run 
off them like water off a duck’s back. 

Krnosrey, The Water Babies. Ch. 4. (1863) 


DUCK 


It had all passed off like water off a duck’s back. 

L. B. WaALForD, Stiffnecked Generation, p. 321. 
(1889) 

Threats would slide off him like water off a 
duck’s back. 

McKnicut Marmar, Never Say Die, Ὁ. 204. 
(1943) 

10 
I never dreamed of so much happiness when 
I was still the ugly Duckling! 

DULCKEN, tr., Andersen’s Little Match Girl: 
The Ugly Duckling. In Andersen’s tale, the 
cygnet, hatched with a brood of ducklings, 
was despised for its clumsiness until it grew 
into a swan. Hence the plainest or seemingly 
stupidest child in the family, who turns out 
to be the handsomest or cleverest of all. 

The mother’s fears about her “ugly duckling” 
took another turn. 
J. H. Incram, in Harper’s Magazine, July, 

1883, p. 226/2. 


11 
A Duck will not always dabble in the same 
Gutter. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 82. (1732) 
Prate is prate ; but it’s the Duck that lays the eggs. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3926. A va- 
riant is, “Ducks lay eggs, geese lay wagers.” 


12 
Then euery daie to fare lyke a duck with thee. 
Lyke a duck, lyke a duck (quoth she) thou 

shalt fare, except thou wilt spare. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


13 

A kind of sport or play with an oister shell or 
stone throwne into the water, and making cir- 
cles yer it sinke, It is called a ducke and a 
drake, and a half-penie cake. 

Joun Hicorns, tr., Nomenclator, p. 299. (1583) 
Boys, with round stones, making ducks and drakes 
upon the sea. 

Joun Frorio, Montaigne. Bk. i, ch. 48. (1603) 
Florio’s rendering of Livy’s “mare apertum 
incessentes.” 

I will make duckes and drakes with this my gold. 

UNKNOWN, Timon. Act v, sc. 5. (c. 1600) To 
make ducks and drakes of money is to throw 
it away carelessly, like stones or oyster-shells. 

Be idle; make ducks and drakes with shil- 
lings. 

CuapMan, Eastward Hoe. Act i, sc. 1. (1605) 
The poorest ship-boy might on the Thames make 
duckes and drakes with pieces of eight fetchd out 
of Spayne. 

Unknown, Dick of Devon. Act i, se. 2, (¢.1626) 
Play’d at duck and drake with gold, like pebbles. 

JaMEs Suintey, Cupid and Death. (1653) 
What figured slates are best to make 
On wat'ry surface duck or drake. 

SAMUEL ButLer, Hudibras, ii, iii, 301. (1664) 
A miser has it in his power to make ducks and 
drakes of his guineas. 

Tuckmr, The Light of Nature, ii, 164. (1768) 
τ soon made ducks and drakes of what I gave 


τῆ. 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 47, (1850) 


DUCK 


They have our money—play ducks and drakes 
with it. 
S. V. BENET, Western Star, p. 60. (1943) 


1 
What do you say, ... 
—Will a duck swim? 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 4. (1842) 
Are you game for a day with the stagr—Will a 
duck swim ? 

WuytTeE-MELVvILLE, Satanella. Ch. 29. (1872) 
Will a duck swim? 

O. Henry, The Coming-Out of Maggie. (1906) 


will you dine with me? 


2 
Frauds of which a lame duck on the stock ex- 
change would be ashamed. 

Macautay, Mirabeau. (Miscellany, ii, 95.) 
(1841) In England “lame duck” is Stock Ex- 
change slang for a defaulter; in America it is 
newspaper slang for a defeated Congressman, 
but lame-duck Congresses were abolished in 
1934. 

I'll have no lame duck’s daughter in my family. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 13. (1848) 

A receptacle of “lame ducks” or broken down pol- 
iticians. 

Congressional Globe, 14 Jan., 1863, p. 307/1. 
President Lincoln selected Hale (John Parker 
Hale, appointed minister to Spain] out of general 
kindness and good will to the lame ducks. 

E. L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles 

Sumner. Vol. iv, p. 255. (1893) 
The proposed Constitutional amendment . . . has 
been usually designated as the ‘“lame-duck” 
amendment. 

G. W. Norris, in The Independent, 21 Feb., 
1925, p. 213/1. 


To play the duck. i.e., to duck the head. (De 
faire la cane.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 12. (1580) Mon- 
taigne is relating how Lorenzo de’ Medici 
once saved his life by ducking when he saw 
a gun about to be discharged at him. 


Ducks fare well in the Thames. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1670) 
5 


Are you the duck that runs the gospel-mill? 
Mark Twain, Roughing It Ch. 47. (1872) 
Duck: fellow, rascal. 
Lucky duck if they don’t hang you. 
Mark Twain, Life on the Mississipps. Ch. 24. 
(1883) 
He was the duck that stole Paddy’s horse. 
Κικκ Munroe, The Golden Days of '49. Ch. 24. 
(1889) 
Slosher’s a slick duck. 
W.H. Smita, Promoters, p. 100. (1904) 
She would be very lonely without her “sick duck.” 
: Ropert Herrick, Homely Lilla, Ὁ. 227. (1923) 


The rabble rais’d its eyes—like ducks in 
thunder. 

Jonn Wotcot, Lyric Odes. No. vii. (1785) 
Closed her eyes like a dying fowl—turned them 
up like a duck in a thunderstorm. 

Wacter Scott,Peveril of the Peak.Ch.11.(1823) 
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What are you turning your ear for, ... like a 


duck in thunder. 

MICHAEL Scott,Tom Cringle’s Log.Ch.9.(1829) 
Turned up his eyes like a duck in thunder. 

KINGSLEY, The Water-Babies, Ὁ. 188. (1863) 
Look less like a duck in a thunderstorm. 

James Payn, A Confidential Agent, iii, 161. 

(1880) 

He winks and thinks like a duck i’? thunner. 

J.C. Bripce, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 72. (1917) 
KNEE-HIGH TO A DUCK, see under KNEE-HIGH. 


DULLNESS 
See also Stupidity 


7 
It is to be noted that when any part of this 
paper appears dull. there is a design in it. 

RicHARkD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 33. (1709) 
Authors have established it as a kind of rule that 
aman ought to be duil sometimes. 

Josteru Appison, The Spectator, 23 July. 1711. 
A late facetious writer who told the public that 
whenever he was dull they micht be assured 
there was a design in it. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1749) 


8 

Why, Sir, Sherry is dull. naturally dull; but it 
must have taken him a great deal of pains to 
become what we now see him. Such an excess 
of stupidity. Sir, is not in Nature. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, referring to Thomas Sheri- 
dan. See BOSWELL, Life, 28 July, 1763. 

He is not only dull in himself, but the cause of 
dulness in others. 

SAMUEL ΕΌΟΤΕ, Remark, parodying Falstaff in 
SUAKESPEARE, 1) Henry IV, i, 2, 11. See under 
Wit. As quoted by BosweELtL, Life of John- 
son, 1784. Powell, ed., iv, 178 


9 
Duliness is sometimes a good defence against 
sharp wits. (11 sutht quelquefois d’étre gros- 
sler pour nétre pas trompé par un_ habile 
homme. ) 

La RocHEFOoUcAULD, Maximes. No. 129. (1665) 


10 
It is the dull man who is always sure, and the 
sure man who is always dull. 

H. L. MENCKEN, Prejudices. Ser. ii,p.101.(1920) 


11 
Much was believ’d, but little understood, 
And to be dull was construed to be good. 
Pope, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. iii, 1.130( 1709) 
Born a Goddess, Dulness never dies. 
Pope, The Dunciad. Bk. i, 1. 18. (1728) 


12 
Dull as a beetle. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 204. (1670) 
Dull as a Dutchman. 

Joun CLarke, Paroemiologia, p. 296. (1639) 
He must be as dull as a Dutch commentator. 

JeNYNS, Imitation of Horace, ii, 1. (1747) 
Dull as an alderman at church, or a fat lapdog 
after dinner. 

Tomas Hotcrort, Duplicity. Act i,se.1.(1781) 
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The people . . . are “as dull as ditch-water.” 

W. H. MaxweELL, Sports and Adventures in 
Scotland, p. 17. (1844) 

He’d be sharper than a serpent’s tooth, if he 
wasn’t as dull as ditch water. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 10. 
(1865) 

I find them as dull as ditch-water. 
Grorce Travers, Mona Maclean, i, 203. (1893) 
We'll be as dull as ditchwater. 

Crype Frrcn, The Climbers. Act i. (1901) See 
also O’Hara, Appointment in Samarra, Ὁ. 10. 
(1934) Core, Toper’s End, p. 134. (1942) 
ConninctTon, No Past is Dead, Ὁ. 5. (1942) 
WenTwortH, The Chinese Shawl, p. 254. 
(1943) etc., etc. 


1 
Dullness is the coming of age of seriousness. 
Oscar ἮΡΕ, Phrases and Philosophies for the 
Use of the Young. (1891) 


DUMB, see Mute 
DUMPS 


2 
Step out of these dreary dumps. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1, 391.(1593) 
It is worth remarking that this is Shake- 
speare’s only use of “dreary.” 
How now, daughter Katharine! in your dumps? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
286. (1594) 
Dumps so dull and heavy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 3, 
73. (1598) 
I wail, As one in doleful dumps. 
RicHARD SHEALE (?), Ballad of Chevy Chace. 
(c. 1475) 
At the first I was in my dumps. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 22. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Hee was in his most dumps. 
Georce ΡΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 105. (1576) 
Dolefulle dumps the mynde oppresse. 
UNKNOWN, A Song to the Lute. (c. 1576) See 
Percy, Reliques, ii, 5. Quoted by SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv, 5, 129. (1595) 
My female Friends, whose tender Hearts 
Have better learn’d to act their Parts, 
Receive the News in doleful Dumps. 
Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift, |. 225.(1731) 
Tho’ in the darkest Dumps you view ’em, 
Stay but a Moment you'll see through 'em. 
Tuomas SHenipan, A New Simile for the 
Ladies, 1. 39. (1732) A note defines “dumps” 
as sullen fits. 


DUN 


3 

Ther gan our hoste for to jape and pleye, 

And seyde, sirs, what! Dun is in the myre! 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Manciple’s 

Prologue, 1. 5. (c. 1386) “Dun” was formerly 
ἃ quasi-proper name for a horse—any horse, 
not merely a dun one. “Dun is in the mire” 
was a proverbial phrase meaning that things 
are at a standstil! or dead-lock. 


DUST 


Be his day kept, he rekketh nat a bene, 
But elles, siker, “don is in the myre.” 
Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, 86, (1412) 
For as wyth me, dun is in the myre, 
She hath me stoyned and brought me to bay. 

Joun CapcGrave, Life of St. Katharine of Alex- 
andria, ii, 1046. (c. 1440) 

Dun is in the myre, dame, reche me my spur. 

Sxetron, A Garlande of Laurell, 1. 1433.(1523) 

If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 41.(1595) 

Then draw Dun out of the mire, 
And throw the clog into the fire. 

James Suiriey, St. Patrick Was for Ireland. 
(1640) “Dun out of the mire’ was an old 
Christmas game, in which a heavy log was 
lifted and carried off by the players. 


4 
Tut! dun’s the mouse. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 40.(1595) 
I say duns the mouse, and welcome, my bullies. 
A. H. BuLten, Old Plays: Every Woman in 
Her Humour, iv, 1. (1609) 
Why then ’tis done, and dun’s the mouse. 
Unknown, Two Merry Milkmaids. (1620) 
Dun as a mouse. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 283. (1678) 


DUST 


5 
Excuse our dust. 
PuILip Barry, You and I. Act ii. (1923) 
Excuse my dust. 
᾿ Dorotiy Parker, Her Own Epitaph. (c. 1930) 


Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. 
(Pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, iii, 19. (c. 550 B.C.) 
All are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. (De 
terra facta sunt, et in terram pariter revertuntur.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 20. (c.250 B.C.) 
They die, and return to their dust. (Deficient, et 
in pulverem suum revertentur.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, civ, 29. (c. 250 B.C.) 
We are but dust and shadow. (Pulvis et umbra 
sumus. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 7, 1. 16. (23 B.c.) 
The earth takes back everything which it has 
brought forth. (Capit omnia tellus, quae genuit.) 

ark De Bello Civili. Bk. vii, 1. 818. (c. A.D 
60 

We are all made of the same dust. (πάντα μία 
κόνι5.) 

Lucian. (c. A.D. 150) The ascription is by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 27, who gives the 
Latin, “Omnia idem pulvis,” but undoubt- 
edly Lucian was merely quoting a proverb 
already old. 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 262. (1609) 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 

Die too. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. v, 1. 531. (1784) 
Yes, all men are dust, But some are gold-dust. 

J. A. ϑηξερυ, Salt from My Attic, Ὁ. 45. (1928) 
See also under IMMORTALITY. 


DUST 


4 
This ... hath raised no little dust in the 
Church. 
BisnHop JosepH HAL1, Cases of Conscience, Ὁ. 
220 (1649) 
Raise a Dust about nothing. 
THomas Brown, tr., Fresny’s Amusements, 118. 
(1700) 
Mr. Buck . . . will kick up a dust. 
ArTHUR Murpay, The Gray’s Inn Journal. No. 
50. (1753) 
Much learned dust Involves the combatants. 
WiLiiam Cowper, The Task, iii, 161. (1784) 


Then [Walker] up and dusted out. 
Bret Harte, East and West Poems, p.18.(1871) 
I guess the little cuss will git up and dust. 
Joaquin Mit er, First Fam'lies of the Sierras, 
xvi, 136. (1876) 
To have it get up and dust . . . makes you rave. 
ἘῸΝ. Βύυκρεττε, Hawk-Eyes, Ὁ. 96. (1879) 
I dusted around pretty lively, an’ inside of an 
hour was back with the nurse. 
E. N. Westcott, David Harum, p. 333. (1898) 
Davy Crockett dusted for the house. 
σι E. Mutrorp, The Orphan, Ὁ. 167. (1908) 


3 
Fall headlong in the dust and bite the earth. 
(πρηνέες ἐν κονίῃσιν ὀδὰξ λαζοίατο γαῖαν.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. ii, 1. 418. (c. 850 8. 6.) Re- 
peated frequently with minor variations. 
Once for all he has bitten the dust. (Humum 
semel ore momordit.) 
VeERGIL. Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 418. (19 B.C.) 
He bites the gory dust. (Sanguinis ille vomens 
rivos cadit.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, ]. 668. (19 B.C.) 
He lies biting the earth. (Terram ore momordit.) 
F.RASMUS, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 38. (1511) 
First Odius falls, and bites the bloody sand. 
Pops, tr., /iiad. Bk. v, 1. 51. (1718) 
Soon a King shall bite the ground. 
Joun Gay, Poems. Ode viii. (c. 1765) 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground. 
Lorp Byron, The Giaour. Sec. 20. (1813) 
She had yielded and kissed the dust. 
ANTHONY TrOLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 56. (1867) 
Fall round him to the earth and bite the dust. 
W.C. Bryant, tr., /liad. Bk. i, 1. 55. (1870) 
Several of our family had bitten the grass. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), A Technical Error. 
(1910) 
Better bite the carpet, a man, than fly, a coward. 
Suaw, The Admirable Bashville. Act ii. (1926) 
The treacherous redskins always bite the dust. 
S. V. Bentr, Western Star, p. 70. (1943) The 
phrase ‘Bite the dust” acquired its vogue in 
America, not from Homer, but from its fre- 
quent appearance in the Nick Carter Library, 
fifty years ago. “Another redskin bit the 
dust” was an ever-recurring announcement 
whenever the hero’s pistol spoke. 


4 
They shall . . . lick up the dust of thy feet. 
(Pulverem pedum tuorum lingent.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xlix, 23. (c. 725 B.C.) 


DUST 
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His enemies shall lick the dust. (Inimici eius ter- 
ram lingent.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, |xxii, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Any man who calls sop gravy has got to eat dust 
or ’pologize. 

EvizaBeTH B. Custer, Following the Guidon, 

p. 32. (1890) 
You don’t often lick the dust. 
P. A. Tayvtor, The Deadly Nightshade, p. 114. 
(1941) 


When ye depart thence, shake off the dust un- 
der your feet for a testimony against them. 
(ἐκπορευόμενοι ἐκεῖθεν ἐκτινάξατε τὸν χοῦν τὸν 
ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδών.}) 

New Testament: Mark, vi, 11. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 55) The 
Vulgate is, ““Excutite pulverem de pedibus 
vestris.” Repeated in Matthew, x, 14. (c. 
A.D. 65) 


He threw dust in the eyes of the jury. (Tene- 
bras offudisse iudicibus. ) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. ii, ch. 
17, sec. 21. (c. A.D. 80) Referring to Cicero. 

To sprinkle dust in the eyes. (Pulverem ob oculos 
adspergere. ) 

Avutus GEttivus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. v, ch. 21, 
sec. 4. (c. a. Ὁ. 150) The Germans say, ‘‘Einem 
Sand in die Augen streuen” (To throw sand 
in one’s eyes). 

To throw dust in the eyes. (Pulverem oculis 
offundere. ) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ix, No. 43. 
(1523) “A useful stratagem in war,” says 
Erasmus, “is to put an army in such a posi- 
tion that in marching up to the enemy, the 
dust may be driven in their faces, and from 
this the adage is supposed to have taken its 
origin.” Another explanation is that the prov- 
erb refers to a trick of gladiators in the arena. 

They doe nothing else but raise a dust to doe 
out their owne eies. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 276. 
(1581) Pettie, tr. 

To cast dust into a man’s eyes. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 18. (1633) To 
mislead by misrepresentation. 

To throw dust in the eyes. (Jetter de la poudre 
aux yeux.) 

FLEURY DE BELLINGEN, Etymologie des Prov- 
erbes Francais, p. 320. (1656) Bellingen ex- 
plains, “This proverb originates from those 
who ran at the Olympic games; they started 
all together at a signal. The course was cov- 
ered with very fine sand, so that the leaders 
in the race kicked up the dust into the eyes 
of those who followed.” 

To throw dust in the eyes of censure is proper. 

TAVERNER, The Artful Wife. Act. i. (1718) 

It required a long discourse to throw dust in the 
eyes of common sense. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Works, iv, 79. (1767) 


7 
As you dust along the turnpike, you can see 
{the road}. 
BENJAMIN F. Taytor, The World on Wheels. 
Vol. ii, ch. 7. (1874) 
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The Rambler . . 
thing afloat. 

O. Henry, Cabbages and Kings, p. 50. (1904) 
We're off to South America, and you won’t see us 
for the dust. 

Epcar WALLace, The Clue of the Twisted 

Candle, p. 91. (1916) 


. don’t take the dust of any- 


1 
When a man dies he kicks the dust. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) Thoreau 
is speaking of an auction, where all the dust- 
covered trumpery of a dead man was brought 
out of the attic to be sold. 


DUTCH 


2 
The Dutchman drinks his buttons off, the Eng- 
lish doublet and all away. 

Henry GLAPTHORNE, The Ladies Priveledge. 
Act iii. (1640) Quoted as “a common prov- 
erb.” 

The Dutchman drinketh pure wine in the morn- 
ing, at noon wine without water, in the evening 
as it comes from the butt. 

JaMES HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 20.(1659) 

Because he drinks, he gets in Dutch. 

MarcareT Fisusack, Case History. (1940) 

DUTCH COURAGE, see under COURAGE. 


3 
If there’s a better-dressed man in Europe, 
... 1m a Dutchman. 

Ἦν. Μ. THackeray, Ravenswing. Ch. 3. (1837) 
If that don’t do it, I’m a Dutchman! 

A. R. Situ, Christopher Tadpole. Ch. 58. 
(1848) 

If there is as much gold on the ground of New 
South Wales as will make me a wedding-ring, 
Iam a Dutchman. 

Cuarces Reape, /t 15 Never too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 52. (1856) 

If I don’t come out to the United States next 
year, I'm a Dutchman. 

LESLIE STEPHEN, Letter. (1866) See MAITLAND, 
Life and Letters, x, 194. 

4 
Our cargoes of meat. drink, and cloaths beat 
the Dutch. 

Unknown, Revolutionary Song. (1775) ‘It 
beats the Dutch is an expression often heard 
in New York and New England, to anything 
astonishing. The earlicst instance of its oc- 
currence that I have met with is in a Revolu- 
tionary song written during the siege of 
Boston in 1775."”—Joun BartLett, Diction- 
ary of Americanisms: Dutch. Bartlett found 
the song in the New England Historical 
Register for April, 1857, p. 191. 

That Amanda the fair. who really beats the 
Dutch 
T. G. Fessenpen, Poems, p. 18. (c. 1800) 
“Well, that beats the Dutch!” laughed Abner. 
Wit N. Haren, Abner Daniel, p. 279. (1902) 
You go off the handle to beat the Dutch. 
Franx Norris. The Pit. Ch. 9. (1902) 
You women do beat the Dutch. 

Mary Wivkins Freeman, By the Light of the 

Soul, p. 277. (1906) 
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It beats the Dutch. 
ZELDA PopKIN, No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 94. 
(1942) 


DUTY 


5 
No phase of life can be free from duty. (Nulla 
vitae pars . . . vacare officio potest.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 2, sec.4.(c. 45 B.C.) 
Let regard for duty control thy mind. (Men- 
temque domet respectus honesti.) 
CraupIan, Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu 
Honortt Augusti, 1. 268. (a. Ὁ. 398) 


6 
If a man put duty first and success after, will 
not that improve his character? 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xii,ch.21.(c. 500 B.C.) 


7 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: for 
this is the whole duty of man. (Deum time, et 
mandata eius observa: hoc est enim omnis 
homo. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii,13.(c. 250 B.C.) 


8 
What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
To live without duties is obscene. 
EMERSON, English Traits. Ch. 11. (1856) 
9 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, 7 can. 
R. W. Emerson, Voluntaries. Pt. iii. (1867) 
When Duty Whispers low, Thou must, this erst- 
while youth replies, I just can't. 
Ocpen Nasu, Aind of an Ode to Duty. (1940) 


10 
Nor is a duty beneficial because it 1s com- 
manded, but it is commanded because it 15 
beneficial. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 


11 
What is your duty? Whatever the day de- 
mands. (Was aber ist deine Pflicht? Die For- 
derung des Tages.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


12 
I began to feel that dull, leaden, soul-depress- 
ing sensation known as the sense of duty. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), No Story. (1909) 


13 

The right and practical divinity is this: Be- 
lieve in Christ, and do thy duty in that state 
of life to which God has called thee. 

Martin Luter, 7able-Talk. Ch. 7. (1569) 
Do your duty, and leave the rest to the gods 
(Faites votre devoir, et laissez faire aux dieux.) 

Pierre Corneixve,f/orace.Act ii,last line.( 1640) 
To do my duty in that state of life unto which 
it stall please God to call me. 

book of Common Prayer: Catechism. (1661) 
Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his duty. 

Joszpn ΑΌΡΙΒΟΝ, Cato. Act iv, sc. 4. (1712) 


DUTY 


I’ve done my duty, and I’ve done no more. 

Henry FIELDING, Tom Thumb the Great. Act 
i, sc. 2. (1730) 

Only aim to do your duty, and mankind will give 
you credit where you fail. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON, The Rights of British 
America. (1774) 

Thank God, I have done my duty. 

Horatio NELSON, last words. (1805) See HuME, 
History of England. 

Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty. 

ΙΒ Henry LAwRence, Epitaph. (1857) Law- 
rence, one of the heroes of the defence of 
Lucknow, desired this sentence engraved on 
his tomb. 

Like Lawrence, I have tried to do my duty. 

GENERAL CHARLES GEORGE Gorpon, Postscript, 
to his last letter from Khartoum, 29 Dec., 
1884. 

It is my duty, and I will. 
ἵν. 5. Givsert, Captain Reece. (c. 1870) 
It was my duty, and I did. 
: EvizABETH DALy, Murders in Volume 2. (1941) 


Where duetie can haue no shewe, honestie can 
beare no sway. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 195. (1579) 
2 


Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fad- 
ing seen; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 
GEORGE PFELE, A Farewell to Arms. (a. 1600) 
Knowledge is a steep which few may climb, 
While Duty is a path which all my tread. 
Witt1am Morris, The Epic of Hades: Heré. 
(1870) 
I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
ELLEN Sturcis Hooper, Beauty and Duty. 
First published in The Dial, July, 1840. 


3 
Do well the duty that lies before you. (τὸ 
παρὸν εὖ ποιεῖν.) 
Pirracus, Maxim. (c. 675 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
Lagrtius, Pittacus, i, 77. 
The path of duty lies in what is near, and men 
seek for it in what is remote. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 11. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
Do the duty that lies nearest thee. 
Car_LyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1833) 


4 
All wise men should attend to their duty and 
do it. (Omnis sapientis | suom officium aequom 
est colere et facere.) 

PLautus, Stichus, 1. 39. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A shamefaced man finds some honor in remem- 
bering his duty. (Is est honos homini pudico, 
meminisse officium suom.) 
: PLautus, Trinummus, |. 697. (c. 194 B.C.) 


I do perceive here a divided duty. 
SHaxesprare, Othello, i, 3, 181. (1605) 

Divided duties are seldom split in the middle. 
Peasy Meditations ἐκ Wail Street, Ὁ. 139. 
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6 
Duty is what one expects from others. 

OscaR WILDE, A Woman of No Importance. 

Act ii. (1893) 

Duty. That which sternly impels us in the direc- 
tion of profit, along the line of desire. 
᾿ AMBROSE Brercez, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! O Duty! 
Worpsworth, Ode to Duty, |. 1. (1805) 
O Duty, Why hast thou not the visage of a 
sweetie or a cutie? 
OcpEeN Nasa, Kind of an Ode to Duty. (1940) 


DWARF 


8 
A Dwarf threatens Hercules. 
THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 85. (1732* 


9 
An intelligent dwarf is superior to an ignoraut 
giant. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apol. 3. (c. 1258) 


10 
A dwart is not tall, even though he stand on a 
mountain; a colossus keeps his height, even 
though he stand in a well. (Non est magnus 
pumilio, licet in monte constiterit; colossus 
magnitudinem suam servabit, etiam si steterit 
in puteo. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxvi, sec. 31. (c. 
A.p. 65) See also under GREATNESS. 
Pigmies are pigmies still, tho’ perch’d on alps; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Epwarp Youna, Night Thoughts. Nt. vi, 1. 309. 
(1742) 


11 

Dwarfs standing on the shoulders of giants see 
farther than the giants themselves. (Pigmaei 
gigantum humeris impositi plusquam ipsi gi- 
gantes vident. ) 

Dmacus CASTELLUS, Tratado de Cuentas. 
(1551) The attribution is by Burton, Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy: Democritus to the 
Reader. (1621) Burton’s rendering is, “I say 
with Didacus Stella, ‘A dwarf standing on 
the shoulders of a giant may see farther than 
a giant himself.’”? The French say, “Celui 
qui est sur épaules d’un géant vois plus loin 
que celui qui le porte” (He who is on a giant’s 
omer sees farther than he who carries 

im). 
A Dwarf on a Giant’s shoulder, sees further of 
the two. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 53. (1640) 
A proverb .. . that a child on a giant’s shoulder 
may see farther than the giant. 

RicHarD WHITLOCK, Zootomia, Ὁ. 218. (1654) 
For as our modern wits behold, 

Mounted a pick-back on the old, 
Much farther off, much farther he, 
Rais’d on his ancient beast, could see. 

SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto ii, 1. 71. 
(1663) 

A dwarf sees farther than the giant when he has 
the giant’s shoulders to mount on. 

5. T, CoLerwer, The Friend. Vol. i, p. 8.(1809) 
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1 

This is another grief to me, to die with my 
own feathers. («al τοῦτο μοι ἑτέρα λύπη, τὸ τοῖς 
ἔδιοις πτεροῖς ἐναποθνήσκειν.) 


Arsop, Fables: The Eagle and the Arrow. (c. 
570 Β. 6.) An eagle, sitting on a rock seeking 
to capture a hare, is shot with an arrow 
plumed with feathers from his own wirgs. 
Repeated many times in classical literature, 
until “The eagle shot by means of its own 
feathers” passed into a proverb. 

Even so is he Libyan fable fames abroad: the 
eagle, pierced by the bow-sped shaft, looked at 
the feathered arrow and said, “Thus, not by 
others, but by means of our own plumage, are 
we slain.” (τάδ᾽ οὐχ ὑπ᾿ ἄλλων, ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
αὐτῶν πτεροῖς | ἀλισκόμεσθα.) 

ArscuyLus, Myrmidones. Frag. 63, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.C.) 

These shafts of ridicule are winged by nought 

But our own plumes, as Aeschylus would say. 

(ταυτὶ μὲν ἡκάσμεσθα κατὰ τὸν Αἰσχύλον" 

743° οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων ἀλλὰ τοῖς αὑτῶν πτεροῖς.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 807. (414 B.C.) 

He is killed twice who is killed with his own 

weapons. (Bis interimitur, qui suis armis perit.) 

SENECA. (c. A.D. 64) ERASMUS, Adagia, iv, i, 96, 
cites this proverb as a chapter heading of one 
of Seneca’s epistles, and says that it derives 
from Aesop’s fable. 

We be taken with our owne fethers. (Nostris 
ipsorum alis capimur.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. 1, cent. vi, !No. 52. 
(1508) TavERNER, tr., fo. 58. (1550) Taverner 
says: “This prouerbe ...is lyke to the 
englyshe prouerbe: hath made a rod for his 
owne arse.” 

That which greeveth me most, is that (as the 
proverbe saith) shee useth mine owne fethers 
against mee. 

Tuomas UNpvErpowne, Heliodorus. Bk. ii, p. 74. 
(1587) 

The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

EpmunNp WALLER, To a Lady Singing a Song of 
His Com posing. (c. 1645) 

Like a young eagle, who has lent his plume 
To fledge the shaft by which he meets his doom. 

Tomas Moore, Corruption, 1. 95. (1806) 

So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, . . . 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart. 

Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, 1. 841. (1809) 

We are often shot with our own feathers. 

SAMUEL ῬΑΙΜΣΕ, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 332. (1710) See also under RetrisuTIon. 


An eagle in the clouds. (ἐν νεφέλαισιν alerds.) 
AnristopHanes, The Knights, |. 1013. (424 B.C.) 
Of something out of reach. 


3 
When thou seest an eagle, thou seest a portion 
of Genius; lift up thy head! 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


4 

Ther mighte men the royal egle finde, 

That with his sharpe look perceth the sonne. 
CHAUCcER (?), The Parlement of Foules, |. 330. 

(c. 1382) 

No Bird can looke against the Sunne but those 

that be bredde of the Eagle. 

᾿ Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 87. (1579) 


The eagle doesn’t chase flies. (2é7ds οὐ θυρεύει 
Tas uvias.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. ii, No. 65. 
(1508) A Greek proverb, which Erasmus 
Latins, “Aquila non captat muscas.” A vari- 
ant is, ἐλεφας μυόν οὐχ ἀλίσκει (The elephant 
doesn’t try to catch a mouse), the Latin be- 
ing, “Elephantus non capit murem.” (ErRas- 
mus, Adagia, i, ix, 70.) Still another is, “The 
Indian elephant cares naught for the gnat.”’ 
The Italians say, ‘‘L’aquila non fa guerra ai 
ranocchi” (The eagle doesn’t make war 
against frogs). 

As the eagle regards earthworms. (αἐτὸς θρίπας 
ὁρῶν.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 71. i.e 
with contempt. The Latin is, ‘Aquila thripas 
aspiciens.”’ 

Now I se Aquila non capit muscas. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 50. (1573) 
It is well saide, That the Egle catcheth not flies. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 200. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The eagle often snappeth at the Fly. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iv, 4,83.(1593) 
That proverb in this point might make thee wise, 
That princely eagles scorn the catching flies. 

Row .anps, Guy, Earle of Warwicke. (1607) 
Eagles stoop not to flies. 

JAMES SHIRLEY, The Opportunilie. Act v, sc. 2. 
(1640) 

The eagle flies not but at noble game. 

Joserts GLANvILLE, Scepsis Scientifica, 211. 
(1665) 

Eagles catch nae flies. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 234. (1678) 
Eagles don’t catch flies. 

H. C. Battey, Nobody’s Vineyard, p. 7. (1942) 


6 
Nor do fierce eagles bring forth the peaceful 
dove. (Nec imbellem feroces | progenerant 
aquilae columbam. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 4, 1. 31. (23 B.C.) 
*Tis true; the raven doth not hatch a lark. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii,3,149.(1593) 
Doves beget doves; and eagles, eagles. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcner, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. Act iii, sc. 1. (1613) 


EAGLE 


1 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles. 
(Assument pennas sicut aquilae. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xl, 31. (c. 725 B.C.) 


2 
The very feather of an Eagle, is of force to 
consume the Beetle. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England: Epistle 
Dedicatory, p. 214. (1580) 


3 

Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. (ἐὰν 4 τὸ πτῶμα, 
ἐκεῖ συναχθήσονται οἱ ἀετοί.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxiv, 28. (c. A.D. 
65) The Vulgate is, “Ubicumque fuerit cor- 
pus, illic congregabuntur et aquilae.” 

Where the carcass is, the ravens will- gather. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.563.(1855) 
Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered. 

BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1905) 
“Where the eagles are gathered together,” he said. 
“T think it’s vultures in the revised version,” said 
Cynthia. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, The Eight Crooked Trenches, 

p. 189. (1936) Cynthia is right. 


4 
An eagle among birds. (αἰετὸς ἐν roravois.) 
Pinpar, Nemean Odes. Ode iii, 1. 140. (475 B.C.) 


5 
America is fitly represented by an Eagle, which 
Royal Bird is very frequent there. 
SAMUEL SEWALL, Phaenumena Quaedam A poc- 
alvptica, p. 8. (1697) 
The Eagle of Freedom with rapture behold, 
Overshadow our land with his plumage of gold. 

T. G. FESSENDEN, Poems, Ὁ. 4. (1798) 

Under the auspicious wings of the American 
Eagle. 

ΒΕ. McNemar,d Kentucky Revival,p.51.(1807) 
Sich a yell as that would ... make the United 
States eagle scream. 

Joun 5. Ross, Streaks of Squatter Life, Ὁ. 97. 

(1847) 
se plainest print cannot be read through a gold 
eagle. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, Springfield, IIl., 26 

June, 1857. 
“The American nation in the Sixth Ward is a 
fine people,” he says. “They love th’ eagle,” he 
says, “on the back iv a dollar.” 

F. P. Dunne, Mr. Dooley in Peace and War: 

Oratory on Politics. (1890) 


Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 
: SHAKESPEARE, Rape οἱ Lucrece, Ἰ. 1014. (1594) 


The old age of an eagle. (Aquilae senectus. ) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 521. (163 
B.C.) See under AGE. 


Eagles commonly fly alone: they are crows, 
daws, and starlings that flock together. 
Joun Wesstzr, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
v, Βα, 2. (1623) 
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Eagles fly alone. 

Joun CiarKxe, Paroemiologia, p. 291. (1639) 
Eagles flie alone, and they are but sheep that 
always flock together. 

NicHotas Lino, ed., Politeuphuia, p. 185.(1669) 
Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.346.(1855) 
YOU ARE TEACHING AN EAGLE TO FLY, see under 

LABOR Lost. 
THE WREN ON THE EAGLE’S WING, See under WREN. 


EAR 
See also Eye and Ear 


9 
You'll be Midases, if only you’ve the asses’ 
ears. (Médacs μὲν οὖν, ἣν wr’ ὄνου λάβητε.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 287. (388 8.0.) “To 
have asses’ ears, like Midas” (Midas ὄνου ὦτα 
ἔχει), is a proverb which has been variously 
explained: (1) DioGEnIANUS, Adagia, vi, 73, 
says that it was because he had many spies 
and nothing escaped him; (2) SCHOLIAST to 
Plutus says that he was transformed into an 
ass by Dionysos. The first explanation is 
probably the correct one. A related Greek 
proverb is κυνὸς οὖς (You have a dog’s ear), 
meaning either a very keen sense of hearing, 
or a tendency to listen to gossip, from the 
way in which a dog pricks up its ears when 
it hears something that interests it. 
What man is there who has not asses’ ears? 
(Auriculas asini quis non habet ?) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 121. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 
And sooth to tellen, also she 
Had also fele up-stonding eres. 
CHAUCER (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. iii, |. 299. 
(c. 1383) 
You have a quick ear. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 2, 63. (1594) 


10 

A man should not permit his ears to hear im- 
proper words, because. before all other mem- 
bers of the human body, his ears, being thin 
and soft, will be burned first. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo.5b.(c.450) 
11 
An attentive ear is the desire of a wise man. 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

li, 29. (c. 190 B.C.) 
12 
My ears ring with inward humming. (Sonitu 
suopte tintinant aures.) 

CaTuLLus, Poems. No. li, 1. 10. (c. 57 B.C.) 
It is acknowledged that the absent feel a presenti- 
ment of remarks about themselves by the ringing 
of their ears. (Absentes tinnitu aurium praesen- 
tire sermones de se receptum est.) 

Puiny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxviii, sec. 2. 

(A.D. 77) 
Our ears are tingling. (ἐβόμβει τὰ ὦτα ἡμῖν.) 

Lucian, Dialogus Meretriciis. (c. ἃ. Ὁ. 180) As 

quoted by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 37, with 
the Latin, “Num nobis tinniebant aures.” 
Parmenio’s ears were tingling because his 
mistress was talking of him. Erasmus quotes 
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Plautus and Pliny as maintaining that if the 
right ear burns it indicates that people are 
praising its possessor, and if the left ear burns 
that they are calumniating him. He also 
quotes from TuHeEocritus, iii, 37, ἄλλεται 
ὀφθαλμός prev ὁ δεξιός (My right eye itches), 
with the connotation, “I’m going to have 
some luck,” still in use, as is a third saying, 
a aad itches, I shal] be kissed by a 
ool.’ 
And we shal speke of thee som-what, I trowe, 
Whan thou art goon, to do thyne eres glowe! 
CHAUCER (?). Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
1021. (c. 1380) 
I suppose that daie hir eares might well glow, 
For all the towne talkt of hir, hy and low. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Whose eares I perceiue to glow, and hearts to be 
grieued at that which I haue already vttered. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 54. (1579) 
Mine eares gloed, and my heart was galled to 
heare the abuses that reygne in Athens. 
Joun Ly y, Euphues, }. 153. 
What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 1, 
107. (1598) 
One Eare tingles; some there be, 
That are snarling now at me. 
Rosert Herricx, On Himselfe. (1648) 
When our cheek burneth. or eare tingleth, we 
usually say that some body is talking of us. 
Joun ee Gentilisme and Judaisme, p. 110. 
(1687 
Lord Sparkish: Miss, didn’t your left ear burn 
last night ? 
Miss Notable: Pray why, my lord? 
Lord Sparkish: Because I was then in some com- 
pany where you were extolled to the skies, I 
assure you. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I dine with Dolby, . . . and if your ears do not 
burn from six to nine this evening, then the 
Atlantic is a non-conductor. 
Crarres Dickens, Letters, tii, 256. (1868) 


EAR 


1 
Wide ears and a short tongue. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 190. (1633) 
Wide ears and a short tongue is best. 
NATHAN BAILey, Dictionary: Wide. (1736) 


2 
The ear is the back-door for truth but the 
front-door for lies. (Es el oido la puerta se- 
gunda de la verdad, y principal de la mentira.) 
BaLTaAsar GRactan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
80. (1647) 


3 
Hee ought to stop his eares, as Ulisses did 
against the song of the Marmaides. 
Steryano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 52. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I'll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 2, 
169. (1592) In the same scene (1. 45) is the 
phrase, “O, train me not, sweet mermaid, 
with thy note.” The early use of “mermaid” 
for “siren” was unusual, and it is probable 
that Shakespeare got it from Pettie. 


EAR 


4 
Things committed to the eares, are for the 
most part proclaimed in the streets. 
STEFANO GuAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 71. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


6 
She began . . . to relent and to give to them 
no deffe ere. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, p. 24. (1548) 
{He] for a long time gave the deafe eare ... 
unto them. 
PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Livy, xxxiii, 47. (1600) 
She had turned a deaf ear to [their] persuasions. 
Connop THIRLWALL, History of Greece, i, 7. 
(1835) 
TO SING TO DEAF EARS, see under LABOR LOST. 


6 
His Mastership may go shake his eares else- 
where. 
GaBRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 42. (1573) 
Go shake your ears. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 134. (1599) 
Maria to Malvolio. 

Turn him off . . . to shake his ears. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 1, 26. (1599) 
They shut their gates against him, and made 
him go shake his ears, and to shift for a lodging. 

Howe ..,Familiar Letters.Bki,secl ,let.21.(1620) 
And you may goe and shake your eares, 
Who had, and could not hold it. 
THomMaAs WRIGHT, cd., Political Ballads, Ὁ. 69. 
(1647) 
If this be true, as it appears, 
Why dost not rouse and shake thy Ears? 
Tuomas D'Urrey, Collin’s Walk,iv,177.(1690) 
March off and leave him to shake his ears. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN, The Dupe.Act i,sc.3.(1764) 
You may go and shake your ears. Spoken to one 
who has lost his money. 
: Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 215. (1813) 


The wisest Oeconomy maketh especiall ac- 
count of three singular members, a marchants 
eare; a pigges mouth; and an Asses back. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Pierces Supererogation, Ὁ. 
οἷν (1593) ‘‘Merchants’ ears,” to affect not to 
ear. 
I see that seruants must haue Marchants eares 
Joun Lyty, The Woman in the Moone. Act i. 
sc. 1. (1595) 
I put on merchants Eares, not vouchsafing to give 
them the hearing. 
James Manse,tr.,Aleman’s Guzman,ii,7.(1622) 
8 


You had on your baruest eares, thicke of hear- 
yng. 
JouHN Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Thine eares be on a pilgrimage... as they say 
commonly, thou hast on thy baruest eares. Ves- 
trae peregrinantur aures. 

Joun Witna s, Dictionary, p. 46. (1608) 
You hearken not at all; you have on your harvest 
ears. 

Wiu11aM_ Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 715. (1681) See under Drarness 


EAR 


πο 


1 

Who euer with you any tyme therein weares, 

He must both tell you a tale, and finde you 
eares, 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
A man must tell you tales and find you ears. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 673. (c. 1594) 
Tell you a tale, and find you ears. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 195. (1670) 
What, miss! must I tell you a story and find you 
ears? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
There is always someone dinning in my well- 
rinsed ear. (Est mihi purgatam crebro qui 
personet aurem. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, |. 7: (20 B.C.) 


3 
I offer my ear to touch. (Ego vero oppono 
auriculam. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, No. ix, |. 76. (35 B.C.) 
A bystander, consenting to act as witness, 
allowed the litigant to touch the tip of his 
ear—an old custom referred to by Plautus. 

Hercules tweaks him by the ear. (Hercules auric- 
ulam illi tetigit.) 

SENECA (?), Ludus de Morti Claudii. Sec. 9. 
(c. A.D. 55) To show that he was his witness. 

To twitch the ear. (Aurem vellere.) 

EraSMvus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent, vii, No. 40. 
(1523) An old way of admonishing one in a 
friendly manner. A habit of Napoleon. 


4 
“I can cut your acquaintance ... if you're 
really on your ear.”—‘I’m on my ear,” said 
Ricker. 
W. Ὁ. Howe rts, A Modern Instance. Ch. 29. 
(1882) 
It was evident that the irate old rascal was “on 
his ear.” 
W. F. Copy, The Wild West, Ὁ. 521. (1888) 
I only hope . . . [86] won’t get on his ear. 
Harris, Tents of Wickedness, p. 255. (1907) 


5 
The ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth 
meat. (Auris enim verba probat. et guttur 
escas gustu diiudicat. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxiv, 3. (c. 400 B.C.) 


6 

One takes the people by the ears as one takes 
a pot by the handles. (On prend le peuple par 
les oreilles comme on fait un pot par les 
anses. ) 

LE Roux be Lincy, Proverbes Francais. (1859) 
Swift cites a similar saying, which he refers 
to as “the old Sclavonian proverb,” “Men 
and asses must be held by the ears.” 


You’re bound to get your ears slapped back. 
ea Macmar, Never Say Die, p. 21. 
1943) 


8 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. (ὃς 
ἔχει dra ἀκούειν ἀκονέτω.) 
New Testament; Mark, iv, 9. (a. a.v. 55) The 
Vaudgate is, “Qui habet aures audendi, audiat.” 


EAR 
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He that hath ears to hear, let him stuff them with 
cotton. 
THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 32. (1858) 


9 
I was all eare. 
Joun Mitton, Comus, |. 560. (1634) 
He was all ear to her charming voice. 
WILLIAM BECKFORD, tr., Vathek, p. 88. (1786) 
I am all ears. 
TROLLOPE, The Belton Estate. Ch. 15. (1865) 


10 
Of Forests, and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant then meets the ear. 


Mitton, /l Penseroso, |. 120. (1632) See also 
under EYE. 


11 
He told this tale to one that had no eares to 
heare. 

GeorGcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 149. (1576) 


12 
Let the ear despise nothing, nor yet believe 
anything forthwith. (Nil spernat auris, nec 
tamen credat statim. ) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iii,fab.10,1.51.(c. 25 B.c.) 


13 
Our ears are both in use. (Ambo operam auri- 
bus. ) 

Prautus, Miles Glortosus, }. 774. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I have full use of my ears. (Ego recte meis auribus 
utor.) 


Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 799. (c. 200 B.C.) 
14 


My ears I surrender to your suzerainty. (Auris 
meas profecto dedo in dicionem tuam. ) 

Prautus, Miles Glortosus, 1. 954. (c. 200 B.c.) 

I lend you my ears to use. (Auris tibi contra 
utendas dabo.) 

ENNIUvus, Telemon. Frag. 324, Loeb. (c.180 B. c.) 

Lend favourable ears to our request. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT], iii, 7, 101. (1592) 

Rise and lend thine ear. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 2, 80. “Lend 
thine ear” repeated in The Taming of the 
Shrew, iv, 1, 62. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 78. (1599) 

To my unfolding lend your prosperous ear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 245. (1605) 
Then lend me your ears. 

DEKKER, Honest Whore. Act i, sc. 1. (1605) 
Hang your ears this way. 

Jonson, Magnetick Lady. Act i, sc. 7. (1632) 


15 
His talk has got my ears on end. (Suo mihi 
hic sermone arrexit aures.) 
Pirautus, Rudens, 1. 1293. (c. 200 B.c.) 
They stand with ears pricked up. (Arrectis auri- 
bus adstant.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 152. (19 B Cc.) 
With ears erect. (Auribus erectis.* 
Prick up your ears. (Secouez dehait vos aureilles.) 
RaBeErals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
Like unback’d colts, they prick’d their ears. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, iv, 1, 176. (1611) 
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A proverbial saying is, “You prick your ears like 
an old sow in beans.” 
PARISH AND SHAW, A Dictionary of the Kentish 
Dialect, p. 121. (1887) 


1 
The things he says flow right through the ears. 
(Quae dicentur superfluent aures. ) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. ii, ch. 
5, sec. 13. (c. a. D. 80) 

For alle yede out at oon ere 
That in that other she dide lere. 

CHaucer (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, }. 
5151. (c. 1365) 

Oon ere it herde, at the other out it wente. 

CHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 
1. 434. (c. 1380) 

Went in the tone eare, and out at the tother. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 

[A sermon] goes in at one eare and out at the 
other. 

ArtHorR GOLpINneG, Calvin on Deuteronomy, xxi, 
125. (1583) 

It goes in at one ear, and out at the other. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 1595) 
But she might full as well her lecture smother, 
For ent’ring one eare, it goes out at t’other. 

Art Asleepe Husband? Frontispiece. (1640) 
All they can say goes in at one ear and out at 
t’other. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 

A world of thanks, which would only have cn- 
tered at one ear and gone out at the other. 

Tobias SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas, iii, 182. (1750) 

He comes in at one year, To go out by the other! 

Tsomas Hoop, Ode to the Late Lord Mayor, 
I. 116. (c. 1825) 

It came in at one ear, and went out at the other. 
Dickens, Martin Chuszslewit. Ch. 21. (1843) 
In at one ear and out at the other. (Ché chih érh 

to chin, na chih érh to ch‘u.) 

WritiaM Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2080. (1875) The Italians say, “Dentro da 
un orecchio e fuori dall’ altro,” and the 
phrase is common to most European lan- 
guages. 


Ears are eyes to the blind. (#48 γὰρ ὁρῶ.) 
g: DOr ROCEES, Oedipus Coloneus,).138.(c.408 B.C.) 


Up to the ears. (μέχρι τῶν ἀμφωτίδων.) 
Sumas, Lexicon. (c. 950) 
In love up to the eares. 
Paha The A ffectionate Shepheard.(1594) 


One cannot hear one’s own ears for you. 
Ξ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


He set a yonge lyon and a very eger dogge to- 
gither by the eares. 
Ricuarp Taverner, The Garden of Wysdome. 
Ch. 4. (1539) 
Together by the eares they come (quoth I) 
cheerely. 


Jonny ‘Hrywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. {10 
When is the law profitable? Assured! ly . 
this age, when all men goe together by the sare. 
for ‘matter, and that matter. 

Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 37. (1553) 
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Set them together by the eares. 
Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 71. (1574) Pettie, tr 
When we be together by the eares like dogs and 
cattes. 
LAURENCE ToMSON, tr., Calvin’s Sermons on 
Timothy, p. 280/1, (1579) 
Set by the ears. (Menez par les aureilles.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 26. (1580) Florio 
translates the phrase, “Τὸ swallow gudgeons.” 
One euyll tonge may sctte a nomber of men to 
gether by the eares. 
WILLIAM SPELMAN, A Dialoge Between Two 
Travellers, p. 74. (c. 1580) 
They fell together by the eares about the matter. 
RICHARD KNOLLES, History of the Turks, 1. 
1184. (1603) 
The Florentines and Senoys are by the ears. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 2, 1. 
(1603) 

Half to half the world by the cars. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 1, 239. (1607) 
He sets men together by the eares, more shame- 

fully then pillories. 
Sir THomas Oversury, Characters: A Meere 
Pettyfogger. (1613) 
The devil threw in these bones to set us together 
by the ears. 
BisHOP SAMUEL Warp, Sermons, Ὁ. 77. (1636) 
Hard Words . . . set folks together by the ears. 
SAMUEL Butter, [Hudibras, i, i, 4. (1663) 
They would fall together by the ears about who 
should go with you. 
DaniEL Derore, A New Voyage Round the 
World, p. 67. (1725) 
We are all together by the ears. 
Ss SMOLLETT, tr., Don Quixote, ii, 225. (1755) 


The ear is the road to the heart. (L’oreille est 
le chemin du cceur.) 
: Vo_LTairE, Réponse au Roi de Prusse. (1750) 


He had his ear to the ground and his eye on the 
ball while they were sitting on the fence. 

STANLEY WALKER, The Uncanny Knacks of Mr. 
Doherty. (New Yorker, 12 July, 1941.) 


II—Walls Have Ears 


8 
They hold counsel only in the open fields (for, 
says the Rashi, “walls have ears’’). 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 8b. (c. 450) 
Whisper no secrets in fields where there are hills. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 74a. (c. 
450) Also, Genesis Rabbah, Ixxiv, 2. “The 
way has eyes; the wall has ears.”—Leviticus 
Rabbak, xxxii, 2. 
Utter not slander before a wall; oft may it hap- 
pen that behind are listening ears. 
Sap1, Bustan. Ch. 7, Maxim 16. (ς. 1257) 
Walls have ears. (Les murailles ont des oreilles.) 
Grutuer, Recueil. (c. 1500) See De Lincy, 
Proverbes Francais, i, 272. Another French 
form is “Bois ont oreilles, et champs oeillets” 
(The wood has ears and the field eyes), the 
last word bein ae play upon two meanings, 
“eyes” or “pin 
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Take heed what you say. Walls have ears. 

James Suirtey, The Bird in a Cage. Act i, sc. 

1. (1633) 
For by old Proverbs it appears 
That Walls have Tongues, and Hedges, Ears. 

SwirT, A Pastoral Dialogue, 1. 7. (1727) 
Hedges have eyes, and walls have ears. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
It is not good to speak of such things... ; 
stone walls have ears. 

WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 6.(1822) 
In consultations, the wails have ears. (En con- 
sejas, las paredes tienen orejas.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 237. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. The Italians say, 
“Tras pared, ni tras seto no digas tu segreto” 
(Walls have ears, and behind a wall or hedge 
do not tell a secret). 

Walls have ears, and there are listeners under the 
windows. (Ko ch‘iang hsii yii érh, ch‘uang wai 
ch'i wu jén.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1942. 
Walls have Ears; but no one cares 
Unless a Tongue is also theirs. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 44. 

(1924) 
Walls have ears, bottles have mouths. 

5, G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 

The very walls have ears. 

Ncalo MarsH, The Nursing-Home Murder, p. 
193. (1941) 

LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE BIG EARS, 
PITCHER. 


see under 


1 
In talking on your way remember there may 
be listeners in the grass. (Lu chung sbuo ‘hua 
‘tsao li yu jén.) 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 180. (1872) 


2 
Write the word down, for partitions have ears. 
T. C. Hatrpurton (SAM SLICK), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 11. (1843) 
Partitions have chinks, walls have ears. (Ch‘iang 
vu féng, pi yu érh.) 
WiLii1am Scarsorouca, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1040. (1875) 


3 
Veld haueth heye, and wude haueth heare. 
(Field hath eye, and wood hath ear.) 
Unknown, Trinity College Homilies, (c. 1200) 
The same manuscript has the proverb in 
Latin, “Campus habet lumen, et habet nemus 
auris acumen” (Field hath eye, and the wood 
hath the keenness of an ear), evidently a 
medieval] jingle. 
Wode has erys, felde has sight. 
Tuomas WRIGHT, Essays on the Middle Ages, i, 
168. Quoting a saying of c. 1250. 
But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many yeres, 
That “feeld hath eyen, and the wode hath eres.” 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 663. (c. 1386) 
Feelds haue eies, and woodes haue eares, ye wot. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Cotcrave, Dictionary: Bois. (1611) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 95. (1670) 


The fielde haue eyes and the wood haue eares. 
Therefore we must comen closelie, and beware 
of blabbes. 

WILLIAM BuLiein, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence, Ὁ. 13. (1564) 

The fields have eyes, the bushes eares, 
False birds can fetch the wind. 

THoMAS TusserR, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: To Light a Candell Before 
the Devill. (1577) A variant is cited in Notes 
and Queries (3rd ser., vi, 494), as from Corn- 
wall, “There’s no down without eyes, no 
hedge without ears.” 

Fields have Eyes, and Hedges Ears. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1532.(1732) 
Heedful of the old saying, that fields have eycs 
and woods have ears. 

S. J. WEYMAN, Starvecrow Farm. Ch.28.(1905) 


IlI—Ear and Tongue 


4 

It is better to play with the ears than the 
tongue. 

F Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly,p.46.(1611) 


The hearing ear is always found close to the 
speaking tongue. 
R. W. Emerson, English Traits Ch. 4. (1856) 


6 

The Tongue offends, and the Ears get the Cuf- 
fing. 

: FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757 


One pair of ears draws dry a hundred tongues. 
GrorceE HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 528. 
(1640) The Italians say, “Un paio d’orecchie 
seccherebbero cento lingue.” 
A Pair of good Ears will drain dry an hundred 
Tongues. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753 


8 
The reason why we have two ears and only 
one mouth is that we may listen the more and 
talk the less. (διὰ τοῦτο δύο ὦτα ἔχομεν. στόμα δὲ 
ἕν, ἵνα πλείονα μὲν ἀκούωμεν, ἥττονα δὲ λέγωμεν.) 
ZENO, Maxim. (c. 460 B.c.) See ὨΙΟΘΕΝῈΒ 
LAERTIUS, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 23. The saying 
has been credited to Socrates, Diogenes and 
Demosthenes, as will be seen from the quo- 
tations below. 
It is a common saying that nature has given to 
each of us two ears and one tongue, because we 
ought to do less talking than listening. 
PLUTARCH, Moratia: On Listening to Lectures. 
Sec. 39B. (c. Α.Ὁ. 95) Quoted by Epictetus, 
Fragments. No. 113. (c. a.o. 100) See also 
under TONGUE. 
Thou hast ii eeres and but on tunge, wherfor 
thou oughtest to herken double as moche as thou 
spekest. 
Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Savenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 39. (1477) Quoting Diogenes. 
To euery creature longith but oon tonge and two 
erys; and so a man shulde suffir more with his 
tway erys than any man myght speke with oon 
tonge. 
Dialogues of Creatures, cclvi. (c. 1535) 
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You have twoe eares and one tongue, because you 
shoulde heare more than you speake. 

Witson, Discourse upon Usury, Ὁ. 211. (1572) 
A wise man beeing asked, why nature hath given 
us two eares, and but one tongue: to that ende 
(answered hec) that wee shoulde heare muche, 
and speake little. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 119. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
We have two eyes and two ears that thereby we 
may learn to hear and see much more than is 
spoken. 

Ropert Greene, Penelope’s Web. (1587) 
Euery man hath one tongue, and two eares: na- 
ture, in her building, is a most curious worke- 
maister.—That is as much to say, a man should 
heare more than he should speake. 

Unxnown, The London Prodigall. Act iii, sc. 

2. (1605) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
You have two eyes and two ears, but one tongue. 
You know my meaning. 

Howe, Letters. Bk. ii, sec. 7. let. 5. (1637) 
Demosthenes .. . had these sentences: “That 
wise men speak little, and that therefore nature 
hath given men two ears and one tongue, to hear 
more than they speak.” 

WrttiaM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 19. 

(1669) 
Men are born with (wo eyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as 
they say. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 112. (1820) 
This [Zeno] was he who said to a certain garru- 
lous young man, “On this account have we two 
ears and but one mouth, that we may hear more 
and speak less.” 

Η. D. THorzau, Winter, 7 Feb., 1838. 

Nature has given us two ears, two eyes, and but 
one tongue; to the end, we should hear and see 
more than we speak.—Socrates. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 457. 

(1855) 
1 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 68. (1600) 

In the words of Polonius, “Give every man thine 
ear, but few thy voice.” 

Francis BEepinc, Eleven Were Brave, p. 14. 

(1941) 


EARTH 
See also World 


2 
O mother Earth! (ἰὼ yaia μαῖα.) 

Agscuy.ivs, Libation-Bearers, 1. 44. (458 B.C.) 
Mighty earth, mother of all. (Taia μεγίστη, ,. 
μήτηρ πάντων.) 

Euripiwes, Chrysippus. Frag.836N.(c.425 56.) 
Earth is the mother; she gives birth to the body; 
ether yokes breath to it. (Mater est terra; ea parit 
corpus, animam aether adiugat.) 

Pacuvius, Chryses. Frag. 115. (c. 160 8.0.) 
Hail, Earth, Mother of all! (πταμμῆτορ γῆ, xaipe.) 

Marrracer, Stephanos. (c. 50 B.c.) See Greek 

Anthology, vii, 461. 


EARTH 


And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 
And seye, “leve moder, leet me in!” 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Pardoners 
Tale, 1. 401. (c. 1387) 


Thou makest the earth to shine as with refined 
copper. 
ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. xv, }. 4. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 


4 
Until you approach a deep ravine you do not 
realize the thickness of the earth. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xlii.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


5 
May the earth swallow me. (τότε μοι χάνοι.) 
Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. iii, epis. ix, 
sec. 1. (54 Β. 6.) Quoting an ancient Greek 
oath. 


Earth must go back to earth. (Reddenda terrae 
est terra. 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 24. sec. 59. (45 B.c.) Quoting Euripides. 
The Germans say, ‘Was von Erde ist, muss 
wieder zu Erde werden,” (What comes from 
earth must return to carth). 

An old said saw, earth must to earth. 

GeEorce PEELE, Edward I. Sc. 24. (1593) 

The Earth produces all Things. and receives all 
again. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomolouia No. 4493.(1732) 

Dust To oust, see under Dust 


7 
Of the earth, earthy. (ἐκ γῆς χοικός.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 47. (c. AD 
60) The Vulgate is, “De terra, terrenus ” 


One generation passeth away. and another gen- 
eration cometh; but the earth abideth for ever. 
(Terra autem in acternum stat.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 


9 
I find a greater fault in myself in suffering 
another to cut the earth from under my fect. 
GEOFFREY FENTON, Bandello, ii, 10. (1567) See 
under GRASS 


10 
“Fuller's earth.” 
THOMAS Futter, Epitaph Written by Himself. 
(1660) 


11 
If man cheats the earth. the earth will cheat 
man. 


H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 593. (1937) 


12 
The earth is yet common to all. (γαῖα δ᾽ ἔτι 
ξυνὴ πάντων.) 
Homer, [liad. Bk. xv, 1. 193. (c. 850 5.6.) 
Quoted by PLutarcy, Moralia, 279A. 


13 
Earth, the giver of grain. {ζείδωρος dpovpa.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 229. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
phrase used frequently in both /liad and 
Odyssey. 


EARTH 
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Queen Earth, all-bounteous giver of honey- 
hearted wealth. (Πότνια Γῆ, wdvdwpe, δότειρα 
μελίφρονος ὄλβου.) 
ὕὌνκνονν, Homer's Epigrams. No. 7. (c. 400 
B.c.) See EVELYN-Wuite, Homerica, Ὁ. 470. 
In Loeb Classical Library. 


1 
Between earth and starry heaven. (μεσσηγὺς 
γαίης τε καὶ οὐρανοῦ dorepdevros.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. v, 1. 769. (c. 850 B.C.) 
You talk about things which belong neither to 
heaven nor earth. (Narratis quod nec ad caelum 
nec ad terram pertinet.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44, (c. A.D. 60) 


Relating neither to earth nor to heaven. (οὔτε γῆς 
οὔτε οὐρανοῦ ἁπτομένην.) 


ErasMus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 98, (1511) 


2 
Earth’s the best shelter. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, p. 38. (1659) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 269. (1678) 


3 
The earth belongs to the living and not to the 
dead. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Madison. (1789) 


4 
Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee. 
(Loquere terrae, et respondebit tibi.) 

Old Testament: Job, xii. 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 


5 
The poetry of earth is never dead. 


Keats, On the Grasshopper and Cricket. (1816) 
6 


Where on earth am I? (τοῦ mor’ εἰμὶ γῆν.) 
MENANDER, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut, 
1. 671. (c. 300 B.C.) 


/ 
Verily the earth hath store of marvels for those 
who have faith to see! 
MouamMMen, The Koran, li, 20. (c. 622) 
8 


The same earth fosters healing herbs and 
noxious. (Terra salutares herbas, eademque 
nocentes | nutrit.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 45. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The earth which yeeldeth foode to sustaine our 
bodies, yeeldeth poison also to [destroy] our 
bodies. 

GEORGE Pettig, Petite Pallace, p. 186. (1576) 


See also under COMPENSATION. 
9 


He ambles along encumbering che earth. 
(Terrai odium ambulat.) 


ως Bacchides, |. 820. (190 B.C.) 
1 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
Of, (τοῦ κυρίου γὰρ ἡ γῆ καὶ τὸ πλήρωμα αὐτῆς.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxiv, 1. (ς. 350 B.C.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, x, 26. (c. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Domini est terra, et 
plentitudo eius,” 


The earth and the fulness thereof are mine, saith 
Monseigneur. 


τ Dickens, Tale of Two Cities. Bk. ii, ch.7.(1859) 
Seleucus was of the opinion that the earth 


turns round about its poles and not the heav- 
ens. (Seleucus prins opinion d’affermer la terre 
veritablement autour des poles se mouuoir 
non le Ciel.) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 25. (1552) 

Dees the world go round? 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 5, 232. (1609) 
Yet it does move! (E pur si muove!) 

GALILEO is said to have whispered this into the 
ear of a friend, as he rose from signing 
his recantation of his theory that the earth 
moved around the sun—a recantation wrung 
from him by the Inquisition. (1615) How- 
ever the earliest known appearance of the 
phrase was in 1761, and it is doubtful if 
Galileo ever uttered it. See E. R. HULL, Gal- 
ileo; Von GEBLER, Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia. 

Roll on, thou ball, roll on. {It rolls on.] 

W.S. Gu.Bert, To the Terrestrial Globe. (1869) 
Long has the globe been rolling round. 

Wat WuHitman, Song of the Exposttion.(1876) 
Gyrate, old Top, and let who will be clever. 

B. L. Taytor, To a Well-Known Globe. (1911) 


12 
The many-garlanded earth puts on her broid- 
ery, (ποικίλλεται μὲν yata πολυστέφανος.) 
SAPPHO, Frag. 133. (c. 610 B.c.) Quoted by 
DEMETRIUS, On Style, as an example of the 
use of beautiful words. See Epxronps, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 275. 


13 
The little O, the earth. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra. v, 2, 81. 
(1606) 
This opacous Earth, this punctual spot. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. viii, 1. 23. (1667) 


14 

Earth, Ocean, Air, beloved brotherhood. 
SHELLEY, Alastor, |. 1. (1815) 

Iearth, air, and ocean. glorious three. 


Ropert MONTGOMERY, On Woman. (1833) 
15 


Back to earth, the dear green earth. 
WorpsworTs, Peter Bell: Prologue. (1819) 
I am in love with this grecn earth. 
Lamp, Essays of Elia: New Year’s Eve. (1823) 
MAY THE EARTH BE LIGHT ABOVE HIM, see under 
DEATH. 


ἣ EARTHQUAKE 


Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
Josern Apprson, Cato. Act v, sc. 1. (1712) 

17 


The earth-ox changes [his burden] to the 
other shoulder. (Ti niu chuan chien. ) 
2 DOOHIEIEE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 182. (1872) 


1 
The earthquake that had the honour to be 
noticed by the Royal Society. 

Maria Epcewortu, Essay on Irish Bulls. Ch. 
2. (1802) Quoted as “the exquisitely polite 
expression” of a correspondent of the English 
Royal Society. 
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EASE 
See also Leisure 


1 
A pennyworth of ease is worth a penny at all 
times. 
WILitraM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 318. (1605) 
A pennyworth of ease is worth a penny. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 344. (1732) 


Who follows ease will in the end find want. 
(Otia qui sequitur, veniet huic semper eges- 
tas.) 


CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 46. (c. 
Α. Ὁ. 600) 


To live at ease is not to live. 

Joon Drypen, tr., Persius’ Satires, v, 226. 
(1693) The French say, “Toutes choses peut 
on souffrir qu’aise” (Everything can be en- 
dured except ease), and on the other hand, 
“ἢ n’est vie que d’étre aisé” (It is not life 
unless you are at ease). 


He loveth ese, he loveth rest, 
So he Is nought the worthiest. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 110.(1393) 


He that is at ease, seeks dainties. 

ἨΕΕΒΕΕΊ, Jacula Prudentum. No. 983. (1640) 
If you would be at ease, all the world is not. 
; GeEorcE HErpeERrT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1017. 


Ease, a neutral state between pain and pleas- 
ure. 

SAMUEL JonNsSON, The Rambler. No. 85. (1750) 
7 


Take your ease. 
Hucs# Latimer, Works, Ὁ. 673. (c. 1550) 
God laughs at a man who says to his soul, Take 
thy ease. 
: ABRAHAM CowLey, Of Myself. (1665) 


Ease is the sauce of labour. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 144 (1579) 


9 

Rough ease he delights in amid small means. 

(Sordidaque in parvis otia rebus amat.) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 55. (c. A. Ὁ. 85) 

10 

Studious of ease, and fond of humble things. 
AMBROSE PHuips, Epistles from Holland, to a 

Friend in England, |. 21. (c. 1717) 

Studious of elegance and ease. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. i, No. 8. (1727) 

Me, therefore, studious of laborious ease. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iii, 1. 361. (1784) 


11 
The life of ease is a kingdom without the 
worry. (Vita otiosa regnum est et curae 
minus. ) 


Pustitrus Syrus, Sententiae.No.725.(c.43 B. C.) 
12 


Rejoicing in the pursuits of an inglorious ease. 
(Studiis florentem ignobilis oti.) 
Veacit, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 564. (29 B.c.) 


Thus Belial, with words cloath’d in reasons garb, 

Counsel’d ignoble ease, and peaceful sloath. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 226. (1667) 
There is an English proverb which says, 


“Ease and honour are seldom bedfellows.” 
13 


Lith [ease] and selthe [success] felawes are. 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, |. 1338. (c. 1300) 

He may not have all his ease that shall thrive. 

" Unknown, How the Good Wife, 1. 130. (c.1460) 


I am at eas, hade I inow. 

Unknown, Wisdom. Sc. iv, st. 70. (c. 1460) 

It is an olde prouerbe, He is wel at ease that 
hath inough, and can say ho. 

Henry Parker, Dives and Pauper, fo. 1. (1493) 
He is weel easit that has aught o’ his ain when 
ithers gang to meat. 

Joun Ray, Scottish Proverbs, p. 238. (1678) 


EAST 


15 
Tis light translateth night; . . . ’tis the West 
explains the East. 

P. J. Bairey, Festus: A Ruined Temple. (1839) 
Perhaps Bailey had in mind a Latin proverb, 
“Ex oriente lux, ex occidente lex” (From the 
East light, from the West law). 

Men look to the East for the dawning things, 
for the light of a rising sun, 

But they look to the West, to the crimson West, 
for the things that are done, are done. 

see oEss MA toca, East and West. (1923) 


Th’ extremes of glory and of shame, 
Like east and west become the same. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto i, }. 
271. (1664) 
This proverb, Extremes meet, or its parallel, Too 
far East is West, reaches very far into the heart 
and centre of things. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
93. (1853) See also under EXTREMES. 
Big perilous theorem, hard for king and priest: 
Pursue the West but long enough, ’tis East. 

SIDNEY LANiER, Psalm of the West. (1876) 


17 
From Est til Occident. 

Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Man of Lawe, 1. 199. (c. 1386) 

The farther I journey towards the West, the 
more convinced I am that the wise men came 
from the East. 

WILiiaM Davy, Kinc’s SERJEANT. (1762) See 
Wootrycu, Lives of Eminent Serjeants at 
Law. Vol. ii, p. 621. 

When I hear of high Devonian pretensions, I 
confess I am reminded of the celebrated saying 
of Serjeant Davy, that “the oftener he went into 
the West, he better understood how the Wise 
Men came from the East.” 

Lorp JOHN CAMPBELL, Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices of England. Vol. i, p. 155. (1849) 

I think it was Jekyll who used to say that the 
further he went west, the more convinced he felt 
that the wise men came from the East. 

ΘΥΌΝΕΥ Smita. (Lapy HoLianp, Memoir. Vol. 
i.) Smith is referring to Joseph Jekyll, wit 


EASTER 


and politician, but the epigram undoubtedly 
belongs to Serjeant Davy. 


1 

The longer forenoone the shorter after noone. 
All comth to one, and therby men haue gest, 
Alwaie the longer east, the shorter west. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 
The longer East, the shorter West. 

THOMAS FuLier, Remains (1870), p. 333. 

(1605) Ray, Proverbs, p. 84. (1760) 
Further East, the shorter West. 

MicHAEL DeNHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1846) 
Longer east shorter west. A deficiency in one 
part is compensated by abundance in another. 

WILLIAM DicKINsSON, Cumberland Glossary, Ὁ. 

192. (1899) 


2 
Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet. 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, The Ballad of East and 
West. (1889) 
East is East, and West is San Francisco, accord- 
ing to Californians. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Municipal Re- 
port. (1910) 


3 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white 
with the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: “A Fool lies here who 
tried to hustle the East.” 

RupyarbD Kiprinc, The Naulahka. Ch. 5, head- 

ing. (1891) 

Ship me somewhercs east of Suez, where the best 
is like the worst, 

Where there aren't no Ten Commandments, an’ 
a man can raise a thirst. 

P Rupyarp Kipiinc, Mandalay. (1892) 


Where the gorgeous East .. . 
Showrs on her Kings Barbaric Pearl. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 3. (1667) 
Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee. 
Writtram Worpsworth, On the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic. (1802) 
You veritably hold the gorgeous East in fee. 
R. A. J. Wattinc, The Spider and the Fly, p. 
183. (1940) 


Always the East—old, how incalculably old! 
; WaLt WHITMAN, Specimen Days,22 July,1878. 


The urge toward the East. (Der Drang nach 
Osten.) 
Unknown. A phrase first heard in Germany 
while the plans for the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railway were under discussion, c. 1888 


EASTER 


7 
You keep Easter, when I keep Lent. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5927.(1732) 


I'll warrant you for an egg at Easter. 
James ονειι,, Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 52. (1678) 
The English tradition was Hai for an egg at 
Easter. 


TORRIANO, Piazssa Universale, Ὁ. 323. (1666) 
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I suppose her ladyship plays sometimes for an 
egg at Easter. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
A kiss at Christmas and an egg at Easter. 

MicuaeL DennaM,Denham Tracts,ii,92.(1846) 
Gayly matching their Easter-eggs under the shade 
at the China-berry trees. 

KaTE Cuopin, Bayou Folk, p. 180. (1894) 


9 
Easter so longed for is gone in a day. 
James HoweELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1659) 


10 
Didst thou not fall out with a tailor for wear- 
ing his new doublet before Easter? 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,iii,1,30.(1595) 
At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure vou will it rue. 
Dyer, British Popular Customs, p. 160. (1875) 


EASY 
11 


As easy as taking a hair out of milk. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 8a. (c. 450) 

12 

It’s going to be as easy as falling downstairs. 
H. C. Barey, Orphan Ann, p. 32. (1941) 

13 

It's easie. saies the Prouerb, to wade the 

streame. Where the foord’s at lowest. 
RicHarD BratHwalt, A Slrappado for the 

Divell, 222. (1615) 

It is easy to bow] down hill. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemtologia, Ὁ. 151. (1639) 

Easy it is to bowl down Hill. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomeologia. No. 1352.(1732) 
*Tis easy to rob an orchard when no man keeps it. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 55. (1639) 
It is easy to rob an orchard when none keep it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2925.(1732) 
It’s aizy howdin dain th’ latch when nobody poos 
at th’ string. 

Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 81. (1917) 


14 
As alsy as fawin off a chair when yo’re drunk. 


J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 27, (1917) 
15 


But you may make ’em at command, 
As eas'ly stay as kiss your hand. 

Cuarvtes Cotton, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) 
Easy as kiss my hand. 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary: Easy. 
(1754) 

It’s as easy as kiss my ’and a-goin’ to Paris now- 
a-days. 

SKETCHLEY, Mrs. Brown at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, p. 30. (1878) 

It’s as easy as kiss-my-hand. 

DorotHy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, Ὁ. 
73. (1942) The French say, “C’est simple 
comme bonjour” (It's as easy as saying 
good-day). 

16 
It’s as easy as ple. 

Cyvrit Hare, Tragedy at Law, p. 114. (1943) 
That’s as easy as pie. 

ANNE Hocxine, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 189. (1943) 
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1 
Easy as an old shoe. 
G. F. NortHatt, Folk Phrases, p. 8. (1894) 
He’s as easy as a gum shoe 
O. Henry (W. S. Posts The Gold that 
Glittered. (1910) 


‘You'll win as easily as a fox eats a pear. (Tam 
facile vinces quam pirum vulpes comest.) 
Piautus, Mostellaria, 1. 559. (c. 220 B.c.) “As 

easily as a fox eats a pear” was a common 
proverb. 

Just as easy as rain when it pours. (Quam imber 

cst quando pluit.) 

‘ PLautus, Captivt, 1. 336. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Easy as to lick a dish. 
} Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 283. (1678) 


As easy as to take money out of a purse. (T‘an 
nang ch‘u wu.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1085. (1875) 


5 
Come easy, go easy. (I té lai, i té ch‘u.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2683. A proverb of c. 100 B.c. 

‘Easy come, easy go,” is . characteristic of 
rapidly acquired commercial fortunes. 

SAMUEL WarreEN, Diary of a Late Physician. 
Ch. 22. (c. 1835) 

‘Easy come, easy go,” is a saying as applicable 
to knowledge as to wealth. 

HERBERT Spencer, Education. Ch. 2. (1861) 
“Easy come, easy go” frequently quoted, 
recently by Eric Amsier, A Coffin for De- 
metrios, Ὁ. 29. (1939) 

It having come easy, it went the same way. 
᾿ Howre, Murder at Stone House, p. 191. (1942) 


He chops off heads as easily as a dog sits down. 
(Tam facile homines occidebat, quam canis 
adsidit. ) 
SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claud#. Sec. 10. 
(c. A.D. 55) 


"Tis as easy as lying. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, tii, 2, 372. (1600) 
Which to me seemed as easy and natural as lying. 

Watrter Scort, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 26.(1824) 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy 

By half as lying. 

THomas Hoop, Morning Meditations. (c. 1840) 
“AS easy as lying” is a common proverb, but it 
must have been invented by an optimist. 

: James Payn,The Burnt Million.Ch.40.(1890) 


Let your precept be, “Be easy.” 
RICHARD Sterxe, The Spectator. No. 196.(1711) 


9 
I could do it as easy as rolling off a log. 
Marx Twain, A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur's Court, pp. 5, 20. (1889) 
It could be fixed, as easy as rolling off a log. 
HAROLD FREDERIC, The Lawton Girl, p. 125. 
(1890) 
It will be just as easy “as falling off a log.” 
NoraH Davis, The Northerner, Ὁ. 115. (1905) 
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It’s as easy as fallin’ off a log. 
G. B. McCurtcueon, The Rose in the Ring, p 
49, (1910) 
They'll find it easy as falling off a log. 
MArcarEtT KENNEDY, The Constant Nymph, 
p. 307. (1924) 
It was as easy as falling off a log. 
Patricia WeENtTWworTH, The 
Twelve, p. 252. (1944) 


Clock Strikes 


EATING 


See also Dining, Feasts, Food, 
Gluttony, Meals 


10 
He whose stomach is full increaseth deeds of 
evil. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 32a. (c. 
450) In the same book there is another 
proverb to the same effect: “A lion growls 
not in a den full of straw, but in a den full 
of meat.” Hosea, xiii, 6, has: “They were 
filled and their heart was exalted”; and 
Deuteronomy, xxxii, 15: “Jeshurun waxed 
fat and kicked.” 

11 

Let no man eat before his cattle have been fed. 
Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 62a. (ς. 450) 

He who feeds himself on the strect is like a dog. 
georons Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 40a. 


Chew well and thou wilt feel it in thy heels. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 152a. (c. 
450) Food strengthens the whole body. 
Loosen thy sack and put in bread. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 1524. (c. 
450) Nourishment is essential to well-being 


13 
When eating refrain from speaking, lest the 
windpipe open before the gullet, and life be 
in danger. 

Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 5b. (c. 450) 


14 

Of a truth, a little sufficeth for a sensible man, 

That on his bed he needeth not to groan. 
BEN Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Esslestasticus). 

χχχὶ, 19, (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

For growth in strength, at times eat food in 

measure: You owe more to your health than to 

your pleasure. (Fortius ut valeas, interdum par- 

cior esto: pauca voluptati debentur, plura saluti.) 

Caro (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 28. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Stop short of your appetite; eat less than you 
are able. (Desine citra | quam capis; es paulo 
quam potes esse minus.) 

Ovm, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 757. (c. 1 B.c.) 
Eat a third [of the stomach’s capacity], drink 
a third, leave a third empty. 

Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 70a. (c. 450) 
Kill not your hearts with excess of eating and 
drinking. 

MoHAMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 

hammad, Ὁ. 50. 
Temprance teacheth this, where he kepeth scoole, 
He that knoweth whan he hath enough is no foole. 
Feed by measure, and defie the physicion, 
And in the contrary marke this condition, 
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A swyne ouer fatte is cause of his owne bane, 
Who seeth nought herein, his wit is in the wane. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A little in the morning, nothing at noon, and a 
light supper doth make to live long. 

WRIGHT AND HALLIWELL, eds., Reliquiae Anti- 
quae. Vol. i, p. 208. (c. 1550) 

The lesse one eates, the more he eates. I meane 
he liveth longer to eat more. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
I], 135. (1574) Young, tr. 

Sainct Augustine saith, Eate alwaies so, that 
thou still have an appetite. 

Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 136. 

Dine sparingly and sup more sparing still. (Come 
poco y cena mas poco.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch.-43. (1615) 
Properly, “Come poco y cena maas; Duerme 
en alto y viviras,” Dine sparingly, sup more 
frecly, sleep at the top of the house, and 
thou wilt live. In PALMIRENO, Valencia, 1589, 
it is, “Come poco cena mas, y dormiras.” 
A Latin medieval jingle runs, “Ut sis nocte 
levis, sit tibi coena brevis” (That the night 
may be light, let your supper be brief). 

Feed sparingly and defy the physician. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 39. (1670) 
Eat an’ drink measurely, an’ defy the mediciners. 

Joun Ray, Englsh Proverbs, p. 234. 

Live in measure, and laugh at the mediciners. 
Nothing contributes more to Health than a 
temperate Dict. Whereas, Nimia gula morborum 
Mater (Gluttony is the mother of disease). 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 236. (1721) 

He that eats till he is sick, must fast till be is well. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2094.(1732) 

To lengthen thy life, lessen thy meals. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 

Three good meals a day is bad living. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 

Dine with little, sup with less: 

Do better still; sleep supperless. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 

1 

Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Autobiography. Ch. 1. 
(1771) Temperance, the first of thirteen 
virtues which Franklin tried to practise. The 
others were silence, order, resolution, frugal- 
ity, industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, 
cleanliness, tranquillity, chastity, humility. 

When at table, remember that we never repent 
of having eaten or drunk too little. 
Tuomas Jrerrerson, Letter to Charles Clay. 

(1817) One of ten “canons of conduct.” 


Good to eat, and wholesome to digest, as a 

worm to a toad, a toad to a snake, a snake to 

ἃ pig, a pig to a man, and a man to a worm. 
AMBROSE Brerce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


3 
Hard fare makes hungry stomackes. 
NicHoras Breton, Works, ii, E6, (1616). 
Hard fare makes hungry bellies. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 241. (1639) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1796. (1732) 
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4 
Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what 
you are.(Dis moi ce que tu manges, je te 
dirai ce que tu es.) 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN,Physiologte du Gott. Ch. 36. 
(1825) 
Man is what he eats. (Der Mensch ist was er isst.) 
L. A. FEUERBACH, Review of Moleschott’s 
Lehre der Nahrungsmittel fir das Volk. 
(1850) 
It’s a very odd thing— 
As odd as can be— 
That whatever Miss T eats 
Turns into Miss T. 
WALTER DE LA Mare, Miss T. (1913) 
The old saying that ‘Man is what he eats.” 
GrEorceE W. Gray, The Advancing Front of 
Medicine, p. 43. (1941) 
The French say, “Tell me what a man eats and 
111 tell you what he is.” 
BAYARD VEILLER, Batt for a Tiger, p. 7. (1941) 


5 
Eating his head off means that he would eat as 
much hay and corn as he was worth. 

Joun Byrom, Private Journals, ii, 1,35. (1736) 
A gentleman . . . does not like to leave him fa 
good horse] eating his head off. 

TROLLOPE, Framley Parsonage. Ch. 14. (1860) 
Cattle which have been bought at a loss are said 
to eat their heads off. 

‘ Epwarp Peacock,Lincolushire Glossary.(1877) 


After God, the stew. (Despues de Dios, la 
olla.) 

CHARLES Cauier, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 242. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. “The cause ts 
gude and the word's ‘Fa’ on,’ is said to be a 
Scottish grace. 

Dem νυ αὶ eats kin say grace. 

Joer CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 

tion Proverbs. (1880) 


Come along, that I may lick my fingers. (Lle- 
gaos, que me mamo el dedo.) 

CERVANTES. Don Quexote. Pt. i, ch. 29. (1605) 
Licking the fingers is often alluded to in 
Don Quixote as a proverb. as modern usage 
says “‘to lick one's lips” after a thing. 

Come and foul a plate with me. 
᾿ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


The old woman took kindly to the blits. and 
did not leave either green or drv. (Regostose 
la vieja a los bledos, ni dejo verdes ni secos.) 
CerRvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 69. (1615) 
Bledo amaranthus blitum (Fr., blette. Germ., 
blutkraut), used in some places as a sub- 
stitute for spinach. 


9 

When going to an eating-house, choose one 
that is crowded: when going to a bath-house. 
choose one that is empty. 

5. G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs. p. 358. 
(1938) A crowded eating-place means that 
the food is good; an empty bath-house 
means the water will be clean. A Chinese 
proverb. 
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1 

If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend. (μὴ φάγω κρέα els τὸν 
αἰώνα.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, viii, 13. (a. ὃ. 
57) The Vudgate is, “Non manducabo carnem 
in aeternum.” 

I once ate a pea. 

GrEorcE (BEAU) BRUMMEL, when asked at 

dinner if he ever ate vegetables. (c. 1800) 
If you become a vegetarian, you separate from 
your ancestors and cut off posterity. 

Gurney CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 381. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 
He that’s ashamed to eat is ashamed to live. 
(Qui a honte de manger a honte de vivre.) 
RANDLE CotcrRAve, Dictionary: Manger. (1611) 
The Latin proverb is, “Apud mensam vere- 
cundari neminem decet,” and the Italians 
say, “A tavola non bisogna aver vergogna,” 
both meaning that at table there is no rea- 
son to be ashamed of a good appetite. 


3 
IT remind myself of what my sainted mother 
used to say, “He who stirs the soup pot eats 
first.” 
ELIZABETH DELEHANTY, Arise from Sleep, Ὁ. 
45. (1942) 


4 
If a rich man, when you will; if a poor man, 
when you can. (εἰ μὲν πλούσιος, ὅταν θέλῃ. εἰ δὲ 
πένης, ὅταν ἔχη.) 

ὈΙΌΟΕΝΕΒ, when asked the proper time to eat. 
(c. 350 B.c.) See Diocznes LaErtius, Diog- 
enes, vi, 40. 

Diogenes being asked at what time a man ought 
to eat, answered, The Rich when he is hungry, 
the Poor when he has anything to eat. (Diogenes 
interrogé ἃ quelle heure doibt l’home repaistre ἢ 
repondit: Le Riche, quand il aura faim: le 
Paouure, quand i] aura dequoy.) 

Rasetats, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 64. (1548) 
The Queene asked if it were time to goe to 
supper? Yes (said Cavall) for the rich men 
when they list, for the poore men when they can. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 128. (1574) Young, tr. 


Plain fare gives as much pleasure as a costly 
diet, while bread and water confer the highest 
possible pleasure when they are brought to 
hungry lips. (οἱ γὰρ λιτοὶ χυλοὶ ἴσην πολυτελεῖ 
διαίτῃ τὴν ἡδονὴν ἐπιφέρουσιν.) 

Epicurus, Letter to Menaeceus. (c. 300 B.C.) 

See Diocenes Larartius, Epicurus, x, 130. 

Not in the costly savour lies the greatest pleas- 
ure [in eating], but in yourself. So earn your 
sauce with sweat. (Non in caro nidore voluptas 
[summa, sed in te ipso est. tu pulmentaria 
quaere | sudando.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 19. (35 5.6.) 
We have water and porridge; let us rival Jove 
himself in happiness. (Habemus aquam, habemus 
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polentam, Iovi ipsi controversiam de felicitate 
faciamus.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cx, 18. (¢. A. Ὁ. 65) 


He that is fed, beleeueth not the fasting. (El 
pasciuto, non crede al digiuno.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 29. (1578) 


7 
Eat for Necessity, not Pleasure, for Lust 
knows not where Necessity ends. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Rules of Health and 
Long Life. (Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742.) 
He that never eats too much, will never be lazy. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 


8 

He eats in Plate, but will die in Irons. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1842. (1732) 

To eat well is no Whoredom; and to starve is 

no Gentility. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5159. 

Who eats and leaves, has another Meal good. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5700. 

9 


The poor sheep still, for an old grudge, would 
eat him without salt (as they say). 

Sm Joun Harrnoton, Metamorphosis of Ajax, 

p. 3. (1596) 

You must not think to eat me up without salt. 
JOHN CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 71. (1639) 
He could eat my heart with garlic. That is, he 

hates me mortally. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 173. (1670) 
Now could I eat that satyrical devil without 
salt for my breakfast. 

Tuomas D’Urrey, The Richmond Heiress. Act 

v, sc. 4. (1693) 
He could eat me but [without] salt. The man 
hates me vehemently. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 157. (1721) 
Does not miss look as if she could eat me with- 
out salt? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

I could eat him up without a corn of salt, when 
I think of his impudence. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, vii, 59. (1748) 


10 
The bit that one eats, no friend makes. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 148. (1640) 
An upbraided morsel never choked any. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 408. 


11 
Fare well and feede full, that loue ye well to 


Ο, 
But you lust not to doo, that longeth therto. 
JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
We went where we had boylde beefe and bake 
mutton, 
Whereof I fed me as fulle as a tunne. 
Joun Hzywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. 
I'd rather batten than bant any day, 
O. Henry, The Octopus Marooned. (1908) 


12 

Eat your fill, and pouch none, is gardener’s 
ν. 
Jamers Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 95. (1721) 
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4 
Oh, the pleasure of eating alone!—eating my 
dinner alone! 
Cartes Lames, Letter to Mrs. Wordsworth, 
18 Feb., 1818. The Arabs say, “He who eats 
alone chokes alone.” 


2 
He that eateth well drinketh well, he that 
drinketh well sleepeth well, he that sleepeth 
well sinneth not, and he that sinneth not goeth 
straight through Purgatory to Paradise. 

Wu.uaM LitHoow, Rare Adventures. (1609) 
I eat well, drink well, and sleep well, but that’s 
all, Tom, that’s all. 

Tuomas Morton, A Roland for an Oliver. Act 

i, sc. 2. (1819) 

As she occasionally expressed it, she ate hearty, 
slept like a log, worked like a horse, and enjoyed 
life. 

GarDNER,The Ὁ. A. Cooks a Goose, p.21.(1942) 


3 

Neither was I much unlyke these Abbaie lub- 
bers in my lyfe . . . which laboured till they 
were colde, eat till they sweat, and lay in bed 
till their boanes aked. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
Eat till you sweat, and work till you freeze. An 
upbraiding speech to lazy servants who love meat 
better than work. 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 100. (1721) 

He'll eat till he sweats, and work till he freezes. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2424, (1732) 


Eat enough and it will make you wise. 

Joun Lyty, Mydas. Act iv, se. 3. (1592) 

Stuffing holds out storm. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 293. (1721) 
“Take something before you travel] on a bad 
day.” 

δ 

Solon was wont to say that eating was like 
other drugs, a medicine against the disease of 
hunger. (Disoit Solon que le manger estoit, 
comme les aultres drogues, une medicine con- 
tre la maladie de la faim.) 

; Montalcneg, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 37. (1580) 


Ever a Glutton, at another’s Cost, 
But in whose Kitchin dwells perpetual Frost. 

Joun Dryben, tr., Persius. Sat. iv, 1. 58. (1693) 
Mary’s mouth costs her nothing, for she never 
opens it but at others’ expence. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
It is a great pleasure to eat and have nothing 
to pay. 

H.G.Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs,p.427.(1855) 

See also under Drinking. 


She eats you out of house and home. (οἰκόσιτος, 
olxopOépor. ) 

Puro, De Agricultura. Sec. 73. (c. a.d. 40) 
Bot were I not more gracyus and rychere befar, 
I were eten outt of howse and of harbar. 

ὕνκνονν. Towneley Plays, xiii, 124. (c. 1400) 
I cete lyek an horse, of purpose to δεῖς yow owte 
at the dorys. 


Unknown, Paston Letters, li, 348. (1469) 
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They ete theyr mayster out of hous Deuourynge 
his good, tyll he be pore and bare. 
Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 93. (1509) 
[They] eat the poor out of house and harbour. 
Witt1aM TINDALE, Doctrinal Treatises, Ὁ. 122. 
(1527) 

He hath eaten me out of house and home. 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry IV, ii, 1, 80. (1597) 
We have eat him out of house and home in diet. 

Joun Day, The Biind-Beggar of Bednal-Green 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1600) 
They would eat me out of house and home. as 
the saying is. 
THoMAS SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act ν, 
sc. 3. (1668) See also ARBUTHNOT, John Bull, 
Ὁ. 53. (1712) Frerpine, Intriguing Chamber. 
maid. Act ii, sc. 7. (1734) Martineau, Life 
in the Wilds. Ch. 4. (1832) O. Henry, Let 
Me Feel Your Pulse. (1911) etc., etc. 


8 
The greatest eaters are the best fighters. 
(Grans bancqueteurs facent beaulx faictz 
d’armes. ) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 27. (1532) 
Fill fow and had fow makes a stark man. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, ἡ. 34. (ce. 
1595) Plenty of meat and drink makes a 
strong man. 
Fill full, and ὅδ᾽ ἃ full, makes a stiff weime 
[belly]. 
JaMEsS KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 105. (1721) 
He that eates well does his work well. 
EpmMuNp Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, Ὁ. 13. (1654) 
that eats well and drinks well, should do his 
uty. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2095. (1732) 


9 
Often and little eating makes a man fat. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 38. (1670) The 
French say, “Souvent et peu manger, Ce fait 
l’homme engraisser.” The Arabs, “Eat many 
meals, and you'll grow fat.” 


10 
Eat, and welcome; fast, and heartily welcome. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1678) 


11 
He who has eaten well welcomes the night. 

SaemuNpD (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol, St. 74. 

(c. 900) 
12 
The more you eat, the less flavor; the less 
you eat, the more flavor. (To ch‘ih shao tzi 
wei; shao ch‘ih to tzt wei.) 

ΑΜ ScargsonoucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
361. (1875) A good example of the balanced 
form in which most Chinese proverbs are 
written. 


13 
Where sups he? doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank? [sty] 
SHAKESPEARE, [1 Henry IV, ii, 2, 160. (1597) 
Feed at ease like a boar in a frank. 
Francis Lenton, Characterismi, sig. C12.(1631) 
The abbot fed as the farmer of his grange. 
ἌΠΟΥΝ, rae Church History. Bk. vi, sec. 
2.41 
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To feed like a farmer. 9 


Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) 

And if he to the pudding gets, he farmer-like 
doth feed. 

Roxburghe Ballads, vii, 278. (c. 1680) 

I have fed like a farmer: . . . my jaws are weary 
of chewing. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
We reached Abbotsford in one day, and now 
doth the old bore feed in the old frank. 

WALTER Scott, Letter. (1825) See LockHart, 

Life, vi, 81. 


1 
Men’ll eat anythin’, when they can’t git 
nothin’ else. 
F. R. Stockton, The Christmas Wreck. (1886) 
HUNGRY DOGS EAT DIRTY PUDDINGS, see under 
Doe. 


2 
Who can live without a snack? (Quis potest 
sine offula vivere? ) 

Suetonius, Claudius. Ch. 40. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) Of- 
fula, a little bit, a trifle, a bite to eat. Pro- 
verbial. 

I’m not voracious, only peckish. (No soy verde, 
sino moreno.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 41. (1615) 


3 
The more I eat the hungrier I am. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
We won’t eat you. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 


4 
The greater the enjoyment of eating, the less 
the need of sauce. (ὁ μὲν ἥδιστα ἐσθίων ἥκιστα 
ὄψου δειται.) 
XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. i, ch. 6, sec 5. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 


Il—Living to Eat, Eating to Live 


In compelling man to eat that he may live, 
Nature gives an appetite to invite him, and 
pleasure to reward him. 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, Physiologie du Gott. Ch. 36. 
(1825) 


6 
Eat and live, as the proverb is, . . . that only 
repairs man which is well concocted, not that 
which is devoured. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. 1, subs. 2. (1621) 


7 
Not for renewal, but for eating’s sake, 
They stuff their bellies with to-morrow’s ache. 
Epmunp VANcE Cooke, From the Book of Ex- 
tenuations: Lazarus. (1930) 


8 
Let the stoics say what they please, we do 
not eat for the good of living, but because the 
meat is savory and the appetite is keen. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1844) 
I take some satisfaction in eating my food, as 
well as being nourished by it. 

H. D. Tuorgau, Autumn, 20 Oct., 1855. 
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ee 


Let us therefore rejoyce, that we are not in 
the number of those, which live onelie to eate, 
and whose hunger is bigger than their panches. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 134. (1574) Young, tr. 
one lyuest not to eate, butte eat as thou mayst 
ue. 
Ton NORTHBROOKE, A Treatise Against Dic- 
ing, p. 40. (c. 1577) 
10 
Their sole reason for living lies in their palate. 
(In solo vivendi causa palato est.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1]. 11. (ς. ἃ. Ὁ. 120) 


11 
The purpose of food is to relieve hunger and 
thirst, not to minister to caprice and luxury. 
(Cibus illis advorsum famem atque sitim. non 
lubidini neque luxuriae erat.) 

SaLtust,Bellum lugurthinum.Ch.89.(c.40 B.C.) 
12 
Base men live to eat and drink, and good men 
eat and drink to live. (τοὺς φαύλους ζῆν τοῦ 
ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν ἕνεκα, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀγαθοὺς ἐσθίειν 
καὶ πίνειν ἕνεκα τοῦ ζῆν.) 


ΘΟΡΗΟΘΟΘΓΕ5, Fragment. (c. 450 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by PLutarcH, “ογαίία, 21E. 

Other men live to eat, while I eat to live. (ἄλλοις 
ἀνθρώπους ζῆν iv’ é€abiowv: αὐτὸς δὲ ἐσθίειν ἵνα 
ζῴη.) 

SocraTEs, Saving. (c. 400 Β. 6.) See Diocenes 
LAERTIUS, Socrates, ii, 34. 

You should eat to live, and not live to eat. 
(Edere oportet ut vivas, non vivere ut edas.) 

Cicero, Rhetoricorum., Bk. iv, sec. 7. (c. 53 B.C.) 
Do not live to eat, but eat that you may live 
(Non vivas ut edas, sed edas ut vivere posses.) 

Dionysius, Fragments. Frag. 13. (c. 25 B.¢.) 
Socrates indeed used to say that many men wish 
to live in order to eat and drink, but that he ate 
and drank in order to live. (Multos homines 
propterea velle vivere, ut ederent et biberent. se 
bibere atque edere, ut viveret.) 

AvLus Gertius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xix, ch. 2 
(ς. 4 D. 150) There is a Latin proverb. “Edo. 
ergo sum” (1 cat. therefore I exist). 

We eat to live, God's praises to repeat; 
Thou art persuaded that we live to eat. 

ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan, iii, 6. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr 
I will ete so that y leue, and noght lyf that y ete. 

UNKNOWN. Secreta Secretorum, tr.. p 67 (c 
1410) 

They [the monks] eat not to live, but live to eat. 
(Ne mangent mie pour viure, 112 viuent pour 
manger.) 

RaBELAts, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 15. (1545) 
We must consider, that we doo eate to liue, and 
not liue to eate, as many doo. (ΕἸ ci bisogna 
considerar che noi mangiamo per viuer, & non 
viuiamo per mangiare, come fanno molti.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 66. (1578) 
How happy are we that eat to live and live not 
to eat. 

ROBERT GREENE, Perimedes. (1588) 

According to the saying of an old philosopher, 
one should eat to live, and not live to eat. (Sui- 
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vant le dire d’un ancien, il faut manger pour 
vivre, et non pas vivre pour manger.) 

Motyskre, L’Avare. Act iii, sc. 1, 1. 140. (1668) 
Shadwell rendered the ‘line, a People should 
eat to live, not live to eat, as the proverb 
says.” Fielding also translated Molitre’s play, 
and either wilfully or inadvertently omitted 
the “not,” rendering the line, ‘‘We must eat 
to live and live to eat.” 

Eat to live, and do not live to eat. That’s like a 
Man, but this below a Beast. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

59. (1693) 


IlI—Eating and Drinking 


1 
When you are hungry eat, When you are 
thirsty drink. 

Babylonian Talmud : Berachoth, f0.62b.(c. 450) 
Eat when you’re hungry, and drink when you’re 
dry. 

J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 52. (1917) 


2 
I’ve seen an old saw, which is well worth re- 


peating 
That says, "Good Eatynge Deserveth good 
Drynkynge.”’ 


R. H. BarHaM, The Bagman’s Dog. (1840) 


3 

Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. (εἴτε 
οὖῦν ἐσθίετε εἴτε πίνετε εἴτε τι ποιεῖτε, πάντα els 
δόξαν θεοῦ ποιεῖτε.) 


New Testament: I Corinthians, x, 31. (A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Sive ergo manducatis, sive 
bibitis, sive aliud quid facitis: omnia in 
gloriam Dei facite.” 


Eating and drinking will take away any mans 
stomack. 

CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Mangeant. (1611) 
Eating and drinking takes away one’s stomach. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1670) 
This eating and drinking takes away a body’s 

stomach. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Eating and drinking being, as the proverb wisely 
observes, apt to take away the appetite. 

Francis Grose, ed., Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue: Damper. (1785) 


Fat at pleasure, drinke by measure. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Pain. (1611) 
Cotgrave is rendering the French proverb, 
“Pain tant qu’il dure, vin ἃ mésure” (Bread 
as long as there is any, wine by measure). 
Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (1670) 

Eat at Pleasure, Drink in Measure. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6079. (1732) 
Bread at pleasure Drink by measure is also a 
maxim much to be commended. 

Creates, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 84. (1875) 


There is nothing better for a man, than that 
he should eat and drink. (Nonne ‘melius est 
comedere et bibere.) 

Old Testament; Ecclesiastes, li, 24. (c. 250 8. c.) 
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Up to the age of forty, eating is beneficial; after 
forty, drinking. 
3 Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath. (c. 450) 


Poor Dick eats like a well man, and drinks 
like a sick. 
Β FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


To make a horse’s meal, i.e. to eat without 
drinking. 
Francis Grose, The Olio, p. 91. (1793) 


9 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink. (μὴ μεριμνᾶτε τῇ 
ψυχῇ ὑμῶν rl φάγητε ἣ τί πίητε.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 25. (ς, A.D. 65) 


trae quid manducetis, neque corpori vestro 
quid induamini.” 


10 
Eat and drink, but do not be extravagant. 
MoHAMMED, Koran, vii, 29. (c. 622) Bell, tr. 
Eat less and drink less, and buy a knife at 
Michaelmas. 
, JAMES HowE Lu, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1650) 


1 
The hand in the pot and the glass in the fist. 
(La main au pot, & le verre au poing. ) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 32. (1532) 
Eat little and drink the more shall hereafter be 
my motto. (A petit manger bien boire, sera de- 
sormais ma deuise.) 
res, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 18. (1548) 


Rat a bit before you drink. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1678) 
You eat and eat, but you do not drink to fill you. 
That much drinking takes off the edge of the 
Appetite to meat, we see by experience in great 
drinkers, who for the most part do (as we say) 
but pingle [trifle) at their meat and eat little. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 33. 

Eat thy meat, and drink thy drink, and stand 
thy ground, old Harry. 
wom Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. 


Eating an’ drinking want but a beginnin’. 
Joun Ray, Scottish Proverbs, p. 234. (1678) 
Scarting and eating wants but a beginning. 
James KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 286. (1721) 
They say, eating and scratching wants but a be- 
ginning. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


14 
Eat-well is drink-well’s brother. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 234. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1357. (1732) The 
Italians say, “Il mangiare insegna a bere” 
(Eating teaches drinking). 


Eat without surfeit: Drink without drunken- 
ness. 
Hvucn Ruopes, Boke of Nurture. (c. 1530) See 
also under MovERATION. 


He was an ingenious man that first found out 
eating and drinking. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. (1738) 
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1 

Some slouens from sleeping no sooner get vp, 

But hand is in aumbrie [pantry], and nose in 
the cup. 

THomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Huswiferie: Morning 
Workes. (1580) 

No sooner up, but head in the ambrey, and nose 
in the cup. 

JouHn CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 136. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 198. (1670) 

No sooner up, but her head in the ambry. Spoken 
of, or to maidens, who have too early a stomach. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) 


ὁ IV—Eating: Eat, Drink and Be Merry 


Withdraw not [thyself] from the good things 
of a day. 
Ben Si1ra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 14. (c. 190 B.c.) Oecsterley, tr. 


3 

Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we shall 
die. (Comedamus, et bibamus: cras enim 
moriemur. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxii, 13. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 
(φάγομεν καὶ πίωμεν, αὔριον yap ἀποθνήσκομεν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 32.(A. Ὁ. 57) 
Your companions may certainly say to you, “Let 
us drink, for we all must die.” (Convivae certe 
tui dicant, Bibamus, moriendum est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium, (a. Α.Ὁ. 65) 

Eat and drink, and let the world go to ruin. 

BurcxkHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 551. (1817) 
Eat thou and drink; to-morrow thou shalt die. 

D. G. Rossett1, The House of Life: The 

Choice. (1870) 
Drink and eat: an inch before us is black night. 

S.G.CHampPion, Racial Proverbs, p. 440. (1938) 
Drink and dance and laugh and lie, 

Love, the reeling midnight through, 

For tomorrow we shall die! 
(But, alas, we never do.) 
DorotHy Parker, The Flaw in Paganism. 
(1936) 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow and to- 
morrow and tomorrow roll on their dreary course. 
E. 5. GarpNer, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p 189. (1943) 


A man hath no better thing under the sun, 
than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry. 
(Non esset homini bonum sub sole, nisi quod 
comederet et biberet, atque gauderet.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, viii, 15. (c. 250 
B.C.) Luke, xii, 19, has, “Take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry” (ἀναπαύου͵ φάγε, 
πίε, ebppalvov.) Luke, xv, 23, has, “Let us 
eat and be merry” (θύσατε καὶ φαγόντες: 
εὐφρανθῶμεν»). 

Eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with 
a merry heart. (Comede in laetitia panem tuum, 
et bibe cum gaudio vinum tuum.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 7. 
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Then went they their way, every one to eat and 
drink, and make merry. 
Apocrypha: I Esdras, ix, 54. (c. a.p. 90) Also 
Tobit, vii, 9. 
Drink and be merry. (Mieux seroit boire & 
banqueter.) 
Rabe.als, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 8. (1552) Mot- 
teux’ rendering. 
Eate, drinke, and to be merry, for that the lyfe of 
man is soone gone, and but as a short shaddowe. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 149, (1579) 
Drink and be merry. (Boy, et t’esjouy.) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 
Eat, drink, and be leary. 
O. Henry (ἘΝ. S. Porter), The Afan Higher 
Up. (1908) 


Eat and drink your fill from day to day, 

And never worry—that’s the wise man’s god. 

(ὡς τοὐμπιεῖν γε καὶ φαγεῖν τοὐφ᾽ ἡμέραν, 

Zevs οὗτος ἀνθρώποισι τοῖσι σώφροσι.) 
Euripipes, Cyclops, 1. 336. (c. 440 B.C.) 

Make merry, drink: thy life from day to day 

Account thine own, all else in fortune’s power. 

(εὄφραινε σαυτόν, πῖνε, τὸν καθ᾽ ἡμεραν 

βίον λογίζου σόν, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα τῆς τύχης.) 

P Euripipes, Alcestis, |. 788. (c. 438 B.C.) 


Let us make merry with feasting, (δαινύμενοι 
τερπώμεθα.) 

Homer, Odyssey. ΒΚ.Ὶ,}. 369. (c. 850 B.C.) 
It is good to be merry at meat. 

JouHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 


7 
Drink, live like the Greeks, eat, gorge. (Bibite, 
pergraecamini, este, ecfercite vos.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 64. (c. 220 B.C.) 


8 
Eat, drink, and sport with love; all else is 
naught. (ἔσθιε, πῖνε, ἀφροδισίαζε' τἄλλα δ᾽ οὐδεν.) 
SARDANAPALUS, Epitaph. (c. 625 B.c.) As re- 
corded by PLutarcH, Moralia, 336C. Aris- 
TOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, i, 5, 20, says that 
many persons of high position share the feel- 
ings of Sardanapalus. See also ATHENAEUS, 
336D ; Greek Anthology, vii, 325. 
The man of sense will gather pleasure’s fruits, 
And three there are which have the potency 
Truly to be important in this life: 
To eat and drink and have one’s way in love; 
All else must be declared but secondary. 
(τὸ φαγεῖν τὸ πιεῖν τὸ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης τυγχάνειν.) 
ALEXIS, Fragments. Frag. 271, Kock. (c. 400 
B.C.) Quoted by PiLutarcn, Moralia, 21D, 
445F. 
Seize and eat, seize and drink, for the world we 
live in is like a wedding feast, soon over. 
Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 54a. (c. 450) 
They and drinke, and daunce, and singe, and 
pleye. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Man of Lawe, 1. 609. (c. 1386) 
“Eat, drink, and love, what can the rest avail us?” 
So said the royal sage, Sardanapalus. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 207. (1818) 
Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip. 
Byron, Sardanapalus. Act i, sc. 2, 1. 299. (182!> 


ECHO 
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“Eat, drink, and sport; the rest of life’s not worth 
a fillip,” quoth the King. 
Sir Ricwarp Burton, The Kasidah. Pt. ii. st. 
15. (1853) 
Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss. 
A. H. CLoucn, Easter Day. St. 9. (a. 1861) 


ECHO 


1 
I came to the place of my birth and cried: 
“The friends of my youth, where are they?” 
And an echo answered. ‘“‘Where are they?” 
SAMUEL Rocers, The Pleasures of Memory. Pt. 
i, 1. 17. (1813) Quoted as from an Arabic 
manuscript. 
Hark! to the hurried question of Despair: 
“Where is my child?” An Echo answers— 
“Where ?” 
Lorp Byron, The Bride of Abydos. Canto ii, 
st. 27. (1813) 


2 
The echoes have to applaud. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 48. 
(1940) 


ECONOMY, see Frugality 
EDEN, see Paradise 
EDUCATION 
See also School, Teaching 


3 
What sculpture is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is to the soul. 

Josep Appison,The Spectator. No. 215.(1711) 

Then take him to develop, if you can, 
And hew the Block off, and get out the Man. 

Pore, The Dunciad. BK. iv, 1. 269. (1728) Pope 
is paraphrasing Aristotle, who maintained 
that every block of marble contained a statue, 
which would appear if the superfluous parts 
were chipped away. 

4 
Those things which they will use when men. 
(ols ἄνδρες γενόμενοι χρήσονται.) 

ARISTIPPUS, When asked what boys should be 
taught. (c. 400 B.c.) The saying is attributed 
to Agesilaus the Great by PLutarcn, Lacontc 
A pothegms. No. 67. Sec. 213D. 

The idea of a girl’s education is whatever quali- 
fies her for going to Europe. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Lie: Culture. (1860) 


A liberal education is mere tomfoolery. (ὗν 
δεῖξον ws οὐδὲν λέγει τὸ σωφρόνως τραφῆναι.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Anights, 1. 334. (424 B.C.) 
Hence you see why “liberal studies” are so 
called: it is because they are studies worthy of 
a free-born gentleman. (Quare liberalia studia 
dicta sint, vides: quia homine libero digna sunt.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.88, sec.2.(c. a. ἢ. 65) 
Of good natural parts and of a liberal education. 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1605) 
To love her was a liberal education. 
RicHarp STEELE, The Tatler. No. 49. (1709) 
Men of polite learning and a liberal education. 
Matruew Henry Commentaries: Acts x.(1710) 


6 
He never learnt the lyre. (κιθαρίζειν yap οὐκ 
ἐπίσταται.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 959. (422 B.C.) 


A proverbial expression meaning “He never 
had much education.” Repeated in 1. 989. 


The roots of education are bitter, but the 
fruit is sweet. (τῆς παιδείας ras μὲν ῥίζας εἶναι 
πικράς, τὸν δὲ καρπὸν γλυκύν.) 

ARISTOTLE, A pothegm. (c. 340 B.c.) DI0GENES 
LaAERTIUS, Aristotle, v, 18, who records a 
number of other sayings by Aristotle about 
education: “Education is an ornament in 
prosperity and a refuge in adversity”; “Edu- 
cated men are as much superior to unedu- 
cated men as the living are to the dead”; 
“Education is the best provision for old age.” 
He credits Diogenes (vi, 68) with a similar 
saving, “Education is a controlling grace to 
the young, consolation to the old, wealth to 


the poor, and ornament to the rich.” 
8 


Education makes a people easy to lead, but 
difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impos- 
sible to enslave. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, Speech, House of Commons, 
29 Jan., 1828. Frederick the Great is said to 
have declared, “Ein unterrichtetes Volk lasst 
sich leicht regieren” (An educated people is 
easily governed). 


Not to enlighten one who can be enlightened 
is to waste a man; to endeavor to enlighten 
one who cannot be enlightened is to waste 
words. The intelligent man wastes neither his 
man nor his words. 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch.7.(c. 500 B.C.) 
Rotten wood is unfit for carving. 

Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. v, ch. 9. 


Crooked by Nature, is never made strait by Edu- 
cation. 


THOMAS FULLER,Gnomoloetia. No. 1207. (1732) 


10 
I took a good deal of pains with his eddica- 
tion, sir; let him run in the streets when he 
was very young, and shift for his-self. It’s the 
only way to make a boy sharp. 
DICKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 20. (1836) Sam 
Weller’s father speaking. 


11 
The carp leaps the dragon gate. (Li yii tiao 
lung mén. ) 

Justus DooiitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 181. 
(1872) To “leap the dragon gate” is to get 
an academic degree. 

12 


By education most have been misled; 
So they believe, because they so were bred. 
Joun Dryven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 
iii, 1. 389. (1687) 
18 


Idjacation is something that a man has to 
fight f'r an’ pull out iv its hole be th’ hair iv 
its head. That’s th’ reason it’s so precious. 

F. P. Dunne, Mr. Carnegie’s Sift. (1901) 
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1 
A very nicely educated creature, apt to catch 
Cold upon the least blast of Wind. 
B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew: Ten- 
derparnel. (1690) 


2 
Only the educated are free. 
παιδευθέντας ἐλευθέρους εἶναι.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 23, (c. 
A.D. 100) 


(μόνους τοὺς 


There is no royal road to geometry. 

Euc.ip, to Ptolemy 1, when the latter asked if 
there was not some easy way to master the 
science. (c. 300 B.c.) See Proctus, Commen- 
taria in Euclidem. Bk. ii, ch. 4. 


4 
Education begins a Gentleman, Conversation 
completes him. 

THomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1359. (1732) 
Education polishes good Natures, and correcteth 
bad ones. 

; Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1360. 


Education forms the man. 
Joun Gay, Fables: 
and the Farmer,1.9. (1727) 
Education makes the man. 
James CawtTHorn, Birth and Education of 
Genius. (c. 1750) 


6 
All uneducated people are hypocrites. 
WittiamM Hazuitt, Table-Talk: On the Knowl- 
edge of Character. (1821) 


I am nicely. 

OLiveR WeNDELL Hortmes, Letter, announcing 
his arrival in New York from England, 15 
Dec., 1835. 

“Whom are you?” said he, for he had been to 
night school. 

Grorce Ape, Bang! Bang! The Steel Box. 
(1920) 

Ricky: 1 can go to night school... 
Ronny: “Whom are you?” said Cyril. 
Pup Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


Instruction increases inborn worth, and right 
discipline strengthens the heart. ( Doctrina sed 
vim promovet insitam, | rectique cultus pec- 
tora roborant.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 4, 1. 33. (23 5.6.) 
I wouldn’t be surprised if Plato or Cicero or such 


a one said that education is the mother of benev- 
olence. 


Micnatr Innes,Comedy of Terrors,p.53.(1940) 


9 
I take it that no man is educated who has 
never dallied with the thought of suicide. 

_ aeane James, Letters, ii 39. (1896) 


The education usually given to the young is 
merely an extra dose of amour-propre. (L’édu- 
cat‘on que l’on donne d’ordinaire aux jeunes 
gens τι um second amour-propre qu’on leur 
insyi ὃ 
La RocazroucavuLn, Maximes. No. 261. (1665) 


The Owl, the Swan... 
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11 

An educated man is not necessarily a learned 
man or a university man, but a man with 
certain subtle spiritual qualities which make 
him calm in adversity, happy when alone, just 
in his dealings, rational and sane in all the 
affairs of life. 

Ramsay MacDonatp, Address, London, 1931. 
The educated man knows how to work, is good 
to work with, and is equipped not only for work 
but also for leisure. 

A. A. Davin, Bisuopr oF LIVERPOOL, “Speech 

Day” Address, 1935. 


12 
My foolish parents taught me to read and 
write. (Me litterulas stulti docuere parentes. ) 
Marti, Epigrams. Bk. ix, epig. 73. (A.D. 93) 
He can write and read and cast accompt.... 
Here’s a villain ! 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry VI, iv, 2, 92. (1590) 
To write and read comes by nature. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 3, 
15. (1598) 


13 
A little of everything, but everything of noth- 
ing, after the French manner. (Un peu de 
chasque chose, et rien du tout, a la francoise. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) Of 
the education of children. 
A smattering of everything, and a knowledge of 
nothing. 
paeaeNe, Sketches by Boz: Sentiment. (1835) 


The ancient Romans kept their youth upright, 
and taught their children nothing that could 
be learned sitting. (Ils n’apprenoient rien a 
leurs enfants qu’ils deussent apprendre assis. ) 
Monralcn_, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 21. (1580) Quot- 
ing Seneca. 
The Roman rule was to teach a boy nothing that 
he could not learn standing. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: New England Re- 
formers. (1844) 
I’ve taught you to shoot straight, ride hard, and 
live clean. 
O. Henry, The Higher Abdication. (1907) 


15 
That’s what education means—to be able to 
do what you’ve never done before. 
Gerorce HERBERT PALMER, Life of Alice Free- 
man Palmer. The exclamation of the cook 
when Mrs. Palmer baked a loaf of bread. 


: without previous experience. 
1 


aaa is a treasure. (Litterae thesaurum 
est. 
Pzrronius, Satyricon. Sec. 47. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
17 
To receive a proper education is the source 
and root of all goodness. (τηγὴ γὰρ καὶ ῥίζα 
καλοκαγαθίας τὸ νομίμου rrreiy παιδείας.) 
Ῥιύταάκοη, Moralia: De " iberis Educandis. Sec. 
7. (c. A.D. 94) 


18 
Education is the same, buf capacities differ. 
Sap1, Gulistas. Ch. 7, Apologue 6. (c. 1258) 
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Capacity without education is pitiful; education 
without capacity is thrown away. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 56. 
1 


We learn, not for life, but for the lecture- 
room. (Non vitae sed scholae discimus. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cvi, sec. 12. (c. 64) 
The study of wisdom has become the study of 
words. (Quae philosophia fuit, facta philologia 
est.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium, cviii, 23. 
What avails it to have our bellies full of meat, 
if it is not digested? (Que nous sert il d’avoir 
Ja panse pleine de viande, si elle ne se digcre ὁ) 
Montalicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. (1580) 
We labor only to fill the memory, and leave the 
understanding and the conscience empty. (Nous 
ne travaillons qu’a remplir la memoire, et lais- 
sons l’entendement et la conscience vuides.) 
MonrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. 
Our system of education is a system of despair. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, Second Series: New 
England Reformers. (1844) Emerson was 
pessimistic about American education. In the 
same essay he said, “We are students of 
words: we are shut up in schools and col- 
leges for ten or fifteen years, and come out 
at last with a bag of wind.” 


2 
Wisdom is ever a blessing; education is some- 
times a curse. 

Joun A. SHEpp,Salt from My Attic, p.29.(1928) 


What does education often do? It makes a 
straight-cut ditch of a free, meandering brook. 
H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Journal, Oct., 1850. 


4 

Intelligence appears to be the thing that en- 
ables a man to get along without education. 
Education appears to be the thing that enables 
a man to get along without the use of his in- 
telligence. 

; Wiccam, New Decalogue of Science. (1923) 


Education is an admirable thing, but 11 is well 
to remember from time to time that nothing 
that is worth knowing can be taught. 

OscaR WILDE, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 


EEL 


6 
You hold an eel by the tail. (ἀπ᾽ οὐρᾶς τὴν 
ἔγχελυν Execs.) 


ErasMus, Adagia, i, iv, 94. (1523) You are 
dealing with a slippery fellow. The Latin is, 
“Cauda tenes anguillam.” HENDERSON, Latin 
Proverbs, p. 277, cites another form, “Non 
habet anguillam, per caudam qui tenet illam” 
(An cel held by the tail is not yet caught). 
The French say, “Qui tient une anguille par 
Ja queue il peut bien dire qu’elle n’est pas 
sienne” (He who holds an eel by the tail 
may well say that it is not his). 

Whosoever have hym best, is no more sure of 
hym, than he that hath an ele by the tayle. 

DUKE oF NorFork, State Papers Henry VIII, 
iv, 224. (1524) 
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Her promise of freendship for any auayle, 
Is as sure to holde as an ele by the tayle. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
I have a sliddrie eill by the tail. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 66. (c. 1595) 
He that holds a woman has an eel by the tail. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcHer, The Scornful Lady. 
Act ii, se. 1. (c. 1612) Ditke, Lover’s Luck. 
Act v, sc. 1. (1696) 
A woman and a wet eel have both slippery tails. 
JAMES SHIRLEY, Arcadia. Act v, sc. 1. (1640) 
There is as much hold of his word, as of a wet 
eel by the tail. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 173. (1670) 


He is as much out of his Element, as an Eel 
in a Sandbag. 


THOMAS FuLLER,Gnomologia. No. 1912. (1732) 
8 


You cannot hide an eel in a sack. 
GEorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 764. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, ἢ. 8. (1670) FULLER, 

Gnomologia. No. 5875. (1732) 


Let everybody skin their own eels. 

J.C. Neat,Beedle’s Sleigh Ride, p. 36. (c. 1&40) 
It is a lucky cel that escapes skinning. 

GEORGE E ior, Felix Holt, Ὁ. 27. (1866) 
ὕπερ TO IT, AS EELS TO BE FLAYED, see under UsE. 


EFFECT, see Cause and Effect 
EGG 


10 
Sinne of it selfe is good neither egge nor bird. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, (1861) i, 170. (1629) 
Neither good egg nor bird. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 173. (1670) 
He'll never dow [be good] egg nor bird. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 355. (1678) 
Never good egg. or burd [chicken]. Spoken of 
bad boys when they become worse men. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 262. (1721) 
She was never good, egg, or bird. 

Joun O'KEEFFE, Fontainbleau. Act ili, sc. 4. 

(1784) 


1 
It takes longer to hard-boil a man or a woman 
than an egg. 
F. L. ALLEN, Only Yesterday, Ὁ. 118. (1931) 
She must be a real tough egg. 
Denn1IS WHEATLEY, The Scarlet Impostor, Ὁ. 
113. (1942) 
He was a hard-boiled egg. 
R. A. J. Watiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 26. (1943) 


12 
He lays round eggs, and asks for young 
turkeys. 

J. L. Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 166. 
(1817) Turkeys’ eggs are oval, whereas the 
i egg. which is here meant, is nearly 
round. 


13 
He has brought his eggs to a fine market. 
CHARLOTTE Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
ae (1883) Said in irony of a bankrupt 
trader. 


EGG 
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4 
Your eggs have two yolks. 

James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 367. (1721) 
“Spoken to them that think much of what 
they give.” 

All your Eggs have two Yolks apiece. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 573. (1732) 


2 
One egg is nothing, two are very good, three 
are enough, four are too many, five will kill. 
(Un ceuf n’est rien, deux font grand bien, 
trois est assez, quatre est trop, cing donnent 
la mort.) 

Le Roux be Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 205. 

(1859) 


3 
As good it is to be an addle egge, as an idle 
bird. 

Joon Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 207. (1580) 
If you love an addle egg as well as you love an 
idle head, you would eat chickens i’ the shell. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, i, 2, 146. 

(1601) 
As good be an addled Egg, as an idle Bird. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 681. (1732) 
But one Egg, and that addled too. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomeologia. No. 1031. (1732) 
Praise thyself, chick, thou hast laid an egg, and 
that a bad one. 

J. Corurns, Spanish Proverbs, p. 14. (1823) 


4 

Who can help loving the land that has taught 
us Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress 
eggs? 

Tuomas Moore, The Fudge Family in Paris. 
Letter viii. (1818) Moore is referring to the 
epigram of De Ja Reyniere, “On connoit en 
France 685 maniéres différentes d’accommo- 
der Ies wufs, sans compter celles que nos 
savans imaginent chaque Jour” (They know 
in France 685 different ways of dressing eggs. 
without counting those which our savants 
invent every day). Anyone who looks 
through the Escoffier cook-book will see that 


this is scarcely an exaggeration. 
5 


Eggs today are better than a chicken tomor- 
row. (Ad praesens ova, cras pullis sunt me- 
liora.) 

Raseais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Quoting a Latin proverb, from the Greek, 
κάλλια τὸ σημερινὸν αὐγὸν, παρὰ τὴν αὐρινὴν 
ὄρνιθα, See ΝΈΟΚΙΒ, Greek Proverbs, p. 6%. 
The Spaniards say, “E meglio oggi un uovo, 
che domani una gallina,” and the Italians 
have the same proverb. 

It is better to have an egg today than a hen to- 
morrow. 

James Howett, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., Ὁ. 1. 
(1659) Torriano, Piassa Universale, Ὁ. 113. 
(1666) 

Better to have an Egg to Day, than a Hen to 
Morrow; what’s in the Fist, is worth two in the 
Fenn; one Horse in the Stable, is more useful 
for present Service, than three in the Pasture. 
Oswatp Dyxes, English Proverbs, p.218.(1709) 


It is better to have a Hen to Morrow, than an 
Egg to Day. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2916. (1732) 
A more foresighted version. 

An egg to-day is better than a hen to-morrow 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
An egg to-day is better than a chicken to-mor- 

row. 

Cuar.es Dispin,The Quaker.Act i, sc. 2. (1777) 
There is an old adage that “an egg to-day is worth 
a hen to-morrow.” 

R.S. Surtees, Plain or Ringlets? ch. 13. (1860) 
A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH, 

see under Bre. 


6 
An egg will be in three bellies in twenty-four 
hours. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1678) 

Bettcr half an egg than an empty shell. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. HALF A 
LOAF BETTER THAN NO BREAD, see under 
BREAD. 

Give him the other half-egg and burst him. 
: ἸΟῊΝ Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 241. 


One can’t expect to make an omelet without 
breaking eggs. (On ne saurait faire une ome- 
lette sans casser des ceufs.) 

ROBESPIERRE, Epigram. (c. 1790) On the au- 
thority of A. B. CHeares, Proverbial Folk- 
Lore, p. 131, but Robespierre was merely 
repeating an old saying, which has also been 
ascribed to Napoleon. 

The omelette will not be made without the break- 
ing of eggs. 

GEN. P. Toompson, Aud Alt., ii, xc, 65.(1859) 
You cannot make an omelette without breaking 
CEES. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 8. (1894) 
Without breaking eggs one could not make 
omelettes. 

S. J. Weyman, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 19. (1922) 
Like Napoleon, he knows that you cannot make 
an omelette without breaking eggs. 

A. Merritt, Creep, Shadow, p. 160. (1934) 
You can’t make an omelette without breaking 
eggs. 

CyriL Hare, Tragedy at Law, p. 163. (1943) 
You cannot, proverbially, make omelettes with- 
out breaking eggs. 

Writtam Rovucreap, The Art of Murder, p. 
14. (1943) The Italians say, “Chi non rompe 
le uova, non fa la frittata” (pancakes) ; the 
Spaniards, “No se hacen tortillas sin romper 
huevos.” 

You can’t unscramble eggs. 

J. Prerpont Morcan, when he rejected the 

proposal to dissolve the trusts. (c. 1905) 


8 
Mine honest friend, Will you take eggs for 
money? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale,i,2,161.(1611) 
To be put off with something worthless. 


Contented to take eggs (as it were) for their 
money. 
G. H., History of the Cardinals, ii, 1,130.(1670) 
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By the next fight, if we beat, the Dutch will 
certainly be content to take eggs for their money. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 27 June, 1666. 
He will be glad to take eggs for his money, i.e. 
to compound the matter with loss. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(1720) 


1 e 
An egge is not so full of meate, as she is full 
of lyes. 

Joun Stitt (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act 
v, sc. 2. (1575) 

Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is full 
of meat. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,iii,1,24.(1595) 

As full of knavery as an egge of meat. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 69. (1639) 

As full of waggery as an egge’s full of meat. 

Cowtey, The Guardian. Act i, sc. 1. (1641) 

As full of champagne as an egg’s full of meat. 

MATTHEW Prior, Bibo and Charon. (1719) 

As full of wit as an egg is full of meat. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Vol. ii, ch. 37. (1758) 
An egg is proverbially “full of meat.” 

Joun Doran, Table Traits, p. 190. (1854) The 
Italians say, “E pieno quanto un uovo,” and 
the French, “Il est plein comme un euf.” 

As full as an egg is of meat. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 65. 

(1941) 


2 

Don’t risk all your livelihood on the hollow 
ships. (μὴ δ᾽ ἐπὶ νηυσὶν ἅπαντα βίον κοίλῃσι 
τίθεσθαι.Ὁ) 


TERTULLIAN, quoting an old Greek proverb. 
(c. Α. Ὁ. 197) As cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
who gives the Latin, ‘Uni navi ne committas 
omnia” (Trust not all your goods to one 
ship). 

I aduentured in one ship to put all my wealth 
. . - determining either to be a Knight as we 
saye or a knitter of cappes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 285. (1580) 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 42. 
(1596) 


Let us not venture all this poore remainder 
In one unlucky bottom. 
Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
ili, sc. 5. (1623) 


Venture not all in one bottom. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 95. (1639) 
The Germans say, “Lade nicht Alles in einem 
Schiff” (Don’t embark your all in one 
vessel). 

I must not hang all my bells upon one horse. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1659) 
FuLlLer, Gnomologia, No. 1786, improves 
the form: “Hang not all your Bells upon 
one Horse.” The Scots say, “Put not all 
your crocks on one shelf.” 

Don’t venture all your eggs in one basket. 

Samurt Parmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 344. (1710) 
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To put all his eggs in the same basket. (Mettre 
tous ses αἰ dans un méme panier.) 

Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 188. 

Citing the Dictionnaire de ? Académie, 1835. 
“May I carry your basket all my lifer” “If 
youll put all your eggs in it, yes,” answered Annie 
boldly. 

WuytE-MELvILLe, Uncle John. Ch. 27. (1874) 
The fool saith, “Put not all thy eggs in one 
basket”—-which is but a manner of saying, 
“Scatter your money and your attention”; but 
the wise man saith, “Put all your eggs in one 
basket and WATCH THAT BASKET,” 

Mark aa Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 

(1893 
Do not put too many eggs in one basket. How- 
ever well you may be advised, .. . something 
may occur to upset all calculations. 

Lorp AveBury, Use of Life. Ch. 3. (1894) 
Lay all your eggs in one basket and then you 
will trip over them. 

ΤΟΒΕΡῊ SHEARING, The Strange Case of Lucile 

Cléry, p. 127. (1932) 

I put all my eggs into one basket and I have 
lost my treasure. 

MANNING Cotes, They Tell No Tales, p. 225. 

(1942) 

I don’t keep all my eggs in one basket. 

J. A. Puirrirps, The Case of the Shivering 
Chorus Girls, p. 80. (1942) 


3 
He who likes to eat fresh eggs must raise his 
own chickens. 
HERMAN SUDERMAN, The Song of Songs. Ch. 
12. (1909) 


4 
He’s a good sound egg and will keep the matter 
under his hat. 

Lee THAYER,Hanging’s Too Good,p.110.(1943) 
5 
Persones comyng in with their fiue egges, how 
that Scylla had given over his office. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
272. (1542) “To come in with five eggs,” to 
come in fussily, with an idle story or silly 
rumor. 

He came in the thyrde, with his V egges. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
He comes in with his five eggs, and foure be 
rotten. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 19. (1639) 
You come with your five eggs a penny and four 
of them rotten. 

Grorce Meriton, Praise of Yorkshire Ale, p. 

83. (1683) 
You must come in with your two eggs a-penny, 
and three of them rotten. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
When there’s five eggs a penny, four of them 
are rotten. 

C. H. ϑρύκοεον, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

16. (1869) 

FROM ECCS TO APPLES, see under BEGINNING AND 
ENDING. 

WON WITH THE ECO AND LOST WITH THE SHELL, 
see under WINNING AND LOSING. 


EGOISM 


EGOISM 
See also Conceit, Self-Love, Vanity 


1 Φ 
Every Sprat, now-a-days, calls it self ἃ Her- 
ring. 
Toile FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1464.(1732) 
Each little life 
Thinks the great axle of the universe 
Turns on its fate. 
BayarD TayLor, Lars. Bk. i. (1873) 


2 
You haf too much Ego in your Cosmos. 
Rupyarp Κιριινο, Life’s Handicap: Bertran 
and Bimi. (1890) : 
He had “too much ego in his cosmos,” like 
Kipling’s Bimi. ‘ ; 
Van Wycx Brooxs, New England: Indian 
Summer, p. 482. (1940) Of Henry Adams, 
Overstuffed egos, waddling about in self- 
appointed importance | 
E, K. Gotptuwarte, You Did It, p.117.(1943) 


8 
Egoism is hateful. (Le moi est haissable.) 
.. « It is unjust in itself since it makes itself 
the center of everything; it is unjust to others 
since it would enslave them. 

Pascal, Pensées. Pt. i, art. ix, no. 23. (ς. 1660) 
Egoism is sometimes a form of genius. 

James Hunexer, Painted Veils. Ch. 1. (1920) 
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I easily regain favor with myself. (Mecum 
facile redeo in gratiam.) 

Praeprvus, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 3,1. 6. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Men love to hear well of themselves. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 12. (1639) 


5 
When the loose mountain trembles from on 
high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go by? 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 127. (1732) 
To observations which ourselves we make, 
We grow more partial for th’ observer’s sake. 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 11. (1732) 


6 
Without doubt I can teach crowing, for I 
gobble. (Sans doute Je peux apprendre a 
coqueriquer: je Housloute )° 
Epmonp Rostano, Chanticler. Act i, sc.2.(1910) 
THE COCK THINKS HE MAKES THE SUN RISE. see 
under Cock. 


He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v, 2, 
20. (1594) 
Though ... the whole world contradict it, they 
care not, . . . and as Gregory well notes of such 
as are vertiginous, they think all turns round and 
moves. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. 1, subs. 3. (1621) 


It is difficult to esteem a man as highly as he 

wishes to be esteemed. (II est difficile d’esti- 

mer quelqu’un comme il veut !’étre.) 
Vauvenarcuss, Réflexions. No. 67. (1746) 
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Of all speculations the market holds forth, 
The best that I know, for the lover of pelf, 
Is to buy Marcus up at the price he is worth, 
And then sell him at that which he sets on 
himself. 
Tomas Moore, A Speculation. (c. 1823) 


I and my king. (Ego et rex meus.) 

CarpinaL Wotsey, referring to Henry VIII. 
(c. 1520) Bad taste, perhaps, but certainly 
good Latin! 

The most violent egotism I have met with in the 
course of my reading, is that of Cardinal Wolsey, 
ego et rex meus. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 562.(1712) 

Der Kaiser auf der Vaterland 
Und Gott on high, all dings gommand, 
Ve two, ach, don’d you understandt ? 
Meinself—und Gott. 
ere MacGrecor Rose, Kaiser & Co. 
1897) 


It say dear self on well-bred tongues pre- 
vail, 
And I the little hero of each tale. 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 115. 
(1728) 
We talk little, if we do not talk about ourselves. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 172. (1821) 
They talked together like two egoists, 
In conversation made up all of eyes. 
THomas Hoop, Legend of Navarre. (c. 1825) 


EGYPT 
See also Nile 


11 

Truly at weaving wiles the Egyptians are 

Clever, (δεινοὶ πλέκειν ror μηχανὰς Αἰγύπτιοι.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragmenta Incerta. No. 206, 

Smyth. (c. 458 Β. c.) ScHOLIAST on ARISTOPH- 
ANES, Clouds, 1130, and in various collec- 
tions of proverbs, ZENoBIUS, iii, 37; PSEUDO- 
DIOGENIANUS, iv, 35, etc. 


12 
The riches of Egypt are for the foreigners 
therein. 

J. L. Burckuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 262. 
(1817) “Since the time of the Pharoahs 
Egypt has never been governed by national 
rulers. but constantly by foreigners.” 


13 
Ye shall spoil the Egyptians. (Spoliabitis 
Aegyptum.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, iii, 22. (c. 800 B.C.) 
And they spoiled the Egyptians. (Spoliaverunt 
Aegyptios.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xii, 36. (c. 800 B.C.) 
“How does a man of your strict principles recon- 
cile yourself to cheat the revenue?” “It’s a mere 
spoiling o’ the Egyptians,” replied Andrew. 

Watter Scott, Rob Rov. Ch. 18. (1818) 

Is it lawful to spoil the Egyptians? 

Crarcres Reape, Wandering Heir. Ch. 4. (1872) 
It’s poor work spoiling the Egyptians. 

BernarD SHaw, John Bull’s Other Island. Act 

iii. (1904) Proverbial for despoiling or 
plundering one’s enemies. 
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1 

The land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh 
pots, and when we did eat bread to the full. 
(Terra Aegypti, quando sedebamus super ollas 
carnium, et comedebamus panem in saturi- 
tate.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xvi, 3. (c. 800 B.C.) 
We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlick. 

Old Testament: Numbers, xi, 5. (c. 550 B.C.) 

The French say, “Regretter les oignons 
d’Egypte” (To regret the onions of Egypt). 


Bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt. (Non 
sepelias me in Aegypto. ) 
᾿ Old Testament: Genesis, xivii, 29. (c. 550 B.C.) 


Egypt is like a very fair heifer. (Vitula elegans 
atque formosa Aegyptus. ) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xvi, 20. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Soldiers, from these pyramids forty centuries 
look down upon you. (Soldats, du haut ces Pyra- 
mides quarante sié¢cles vous regardent !) 

NaPoLeon, Proclamation to His Army, before 

the Battle of the Pyramids, 21 July, 1797. 
See GUILLON, Nupoléon, p. 59. 
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4 
He ... whiche will dwell a pleasure . . 
must dwell at elbowe rome. 
ANDREW BoorpeE, The Boke for to Lerne a Man 
to be Wyse in Buylding of His House, A ij 
b. (c. 1540) 
What does she seek more than elbow room? 
(Que cherche elle tant que ses coudees franches ?) 
ΜΟΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 
Now my soul hath elbow-room. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 7, 28. (1596) 
Give me a footing, and I will find elbow room. 
GasrizeL Harvey, Note, in his Erasmus. (1600) 
Give faith scope, give it elbow-room to work. 
THomAS Brooks, Works (1867), vi, 331.(1670) 
But I love Elbow-room when’'re I drink. 
Swirt, Toland’s Invitation, |. 37. (1712) 
I would rather want victuals than elbow-room. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Like hogs in a pen, and in want of elbow-room. 
JOHN Leacock, The Fall of British Tyranny: 
Dedication. (1776) “Elbow-room” is_re- 
peated twice more in the play, put into the 
mouth of General Burgoyne, with a note 
that the expression should be attributed to 
General Howe and not to Burgoyne, who, 
because of his use of it, had come to be 
known as Mr. Elbow Room. “How much 
better will the American clergy be employed 
by Congress, than Mr. Elbow Room was 
by his master, George the Third.”—Mary- 
land Journal, 20 Jan., 1778. 
They had resolved upon . . . securing the elbow- 
room which Burgoyne proposed enjoying. 
Wi1iam Gorpon, The History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Establishment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 
Vol. ii. p. 40. (1788) 


ELBOW 


5 

In and out like a fiddler’s elbow. 
J. C. Brice, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 79. (1917) 

“Too much play, like a fiddler’s elbow.” Said of 

something which has worked loose. 

ὲ Devonshire Assn. Transactions, \vii,152.(1926) 


No elbow bends outwards. 
GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 358. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


It smells of elbow-grease. 

Joun CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 92. (1639) 
Meer ink and elbow-grease do more harm. 

ANDREW MARVELL, The Rehearsal Transposed, 

i, 5. (1672) 
It will cost nothing but a little elbow-grease. 

B.E., A Dictionary of the Canting Crew, sig. 

Et. (1690) 
It had no elbow-grease bestowed on’t. Nec de- 
morsos sapit ungues. 

ApvaM Littreton, Latin Dictionary. (1735) 
Elbow-grease gives the best polish—i.e. hard 
rubbing makes furniture look brighter; generally 
industry is the surest road to success. 

ΕΟΒΕΚΤ Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 

p. 431. (1830) 
Forethought is the elbow-grease which a novelist 
—or poet, or dramatist—requires. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Thackeray, p. 122. (1879) 
The whole place shone with elbow grease. 

Georce Beirairs, Murder Will Speak, Ὁ. 33. 

(1943) 


Using the elbow to wipe the nose. (ἀγκῶνι 
ἀπομυσσόμενος.} 


DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iv, 46. (c. A.D. 125) 


9 
Money which ... he squander’d away in 
shaking the elbow. 
Tuomas Hearne, Collections, 26 Nov., 1705 
That is, in throwing dice. 
Many good and great men have shook the elbow 
Joun Witson, Noctes Ambrosianae. Works 
(1855), i, 127. (1826) 


10 
My elbow itches, I must change my bed- 
fellow. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12.(1659) 
11 
More power to your elbow! 

J. R. Lowe tt, Letters, i, 341. (1860) SHaw. 


; John Bull’s Other Island. Act i. (1904) 
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Your witte wilbe worn threadbare, and your 
banquerout inuention cleane out at the el- 
bowes. 
Tuomas Nasne, An Almond for a Parrot, 26 
(1590) 
He cannot [speak] sir; he’s out at elbow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 61 
(1604) 
My stockings happen to be a little out at elbows. 
SaMuUEL Wesrey, Maggots: To the Reader. 
(1685) 
They are one day very richly drest, and perhaps 
out at elbows the next. 
Epwarp Warp, The London Spy,p.163.(1700) 


ELEPHANT 


It’s a little awt at elbows. 
Cottey CrpBer, The Provok’d Husband. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1728) 
[He] is said to be much out at elbows. 
SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, Apr. 28. (1771) 
He [Steele] died out at elbows on his wife’s little 
property in Wales. 
SAMUEL SMILEs, Thrift, p. 273. (1875) 


1 
She hath broke her elbow at the Church door. 
Spoken of a housewively maid that grows idle 
after marriage. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 230. (1678) 
She broke her elbow at the kirk door. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 293. (1721) 
She broke her Elbow on her Wedding Day. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4119.(1732) 


2 
Let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 107. (1599) 
Up to our elbows making Damson Jam. 
Austin Dosson, A Dead Letter. (1883) 


3 
One rubb’d his elbow thus, and fleer’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 109. 
(1595) 
Fickle changelings .. . 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 1, 77. (1597) 
He'le . . . scratch the elbow, To see two butchers 

curres fight. 
Epwarp Gurpin, Skialetheia, Ὁ. 25. (1598) To 
rub or scratch the elbow is to show oneself 

pleased. 


ELEPHANT 


4 
The white elephant whereon he [the King of 
Siam] was mounted. 

Henry Coan, tr., Pinto’s Travels.Ch.48.(1663) 
Elyot regarded this new dignity much as the 
gift of a white elephant. 

Crort, in Elyot’s Governor, i, Life, 60. (1883) 
And he swore like mad because he had 

An elephant on his hands. 

J. Cneever Goonpwin, Wang: Elephant Song. 

(1891) Made famous by De Wolf Hopper. 


If there were no elephant in the jungle, the 
buffalo would be a great animal. 
F. E. Hurme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 120. (1902) 
A West African proverb. 


That’s sufficient, as Tom Haynes said when 
he saw the Elephant. Now let him come. 
Aucustus Β. Lonostreet, Georgia Scenes, Ὁ. 
6. (1835) 
When a man is disappointed in anything he un- 
dertakes, when he has seen enough, .. δὲ has 
“seen the elephant.” 
Grorce W. Kenna, The Sante Fé Expedition, 
i, 110. (1844) 
My friend Will Wylie, who has seen the elephant 
in its entirety, from trunk to tail. 
J. H. Beapre, Western Wilds, p..48. (1878) 
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In Dodge in ’82 it took money to see the elephant. 
Anpy ApaAms, The Log of a Cowboy, Ὁ. 203. 
(1903) 
He claims to have saw the elephant and hearn 
the owl. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Passing of 
Black Eagle. (1909) 


He is encompassed with an elephant’s hide. 
(Elephanti corio circumtentus est.) 
Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 235. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The Germans say, “Er hat ein Eselsfell” (He 
has a mule’s hide). 


8 
The camel never forgets an injury. (μνησικακία 
κἀμηλου.}) 

Unxnown. A Greek proverb, celebrating the 
camel’s memory (μνήμην κάἀμηλου), reputed 
prodigious among the Greeks. In modern 
times, this faculty has been transferred to 
the elephant, but the Greeks regarded the 
elephant as stupid and senseless, perhaps on 
account of its size. 

Women and elephants never forget an injury. 

Saki (H. H. Munro), Reginald: Reginald on 
Besetting Sins. (1910) 

Women and elephants never forget. 

DorotHy ParKER, Ballade of Unfortunate 
Mammals. (1930) 

A dick like you is like an elephant. He never 
forgets. 

C. F. Apams, And Sudden Death, p. 99. (1940) 


ELOQUENCE 
See also Oratory 

9 
I grew intoxicated with my own eloquence. 

BENJAMIN DisraeEt, Contarinz Fleming. Pt. 1, 

ch. 7. (1832) 

10 e e e e 
Every man is eloquent once in his life. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Eloquence. (1877) 


11 
Eloquence hath force to make the coward 
couragious the tirant curteous & merciful. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 57. (1578) 

A man whose eloquence has power 
To clear the fullest house in half an hour. 

SOAME JENYNS, [mitations of Horace. Bk. ii. 

epis. 1. (1747) 
12 
Then among them uprose Nestor. sweet of 
speech, the clear-voiced orator of the men of 
Pylos. (τοῖσι δὲ Νέστωρ | ἡδιεπὴς drdpovoe, λιγὺς 
Πυλίων ἀγορητὴς.) 

Homer, [liad. Bk. i, 1. 247. (c. 850 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 56, with the Latin 
proverb, “Nestorea eloquentia.” Erasmus [0]- 
lows this with another proverb, “Lepos At- 
ticus: eloquentia Attica” (Attic charm, Attic 
eloquence). 


13 
Their own eloquence is fatal to many. (Sua 
mortifera est facundia. ) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 9. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
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1 

Eloquence is to the sublime what the whole 
is to its part. (L’éloquence est au sublime ce 
que le tout est a sa partie.) 

La Bruytre, Les Caractéres. Ch. 1. (1688) 
Profane eloquence is transferred from the Bar, 
where it has become obsolete, to the Pulpit, where 
it is out of place. (L’éloquence profane est tran- 
posée, pour ainsi dire, du Barreau,...a la 
Chaire ot elle ne doit pas étre.) 

Σ La Bruytre, Les Caractéres. Ch. 15. 


rhe finest eloquence is that which gets things 
done. 
Davin Litoyp GEorGE, Speech, at the Peace 
Conference, Paris, Jan., 1919. 


Eloquence is a persuasive thing. {(πειστικὸν 
λόγος.) 

MENANDER, Hymnis. Frag. 472K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
“But,” Menander continues, “it’s really the 
character of the speaker that does the per- 
suading, not eloquence.” 


4 

Till the sad breaking of that Parlament 

Broke him, as that dishonest victory 

At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 

Kil’d with report that Old man eloquent. 

JoHN Mutton, Sonnet: To the Lady Margaret 

Ley. (c. 1640) Referring to Isocrates, the 
Athenian orator, who died four days after 
learning of the defeat of the Athenians at 
Chaeronea. “Old man Eloquent” was after- 
wards applied to John Quincy Adams and 
to W. E. Gladstone. 


5 

Often there is eloquence in a silent look. 
(Saepe tacens vocem verbaque vultus habet.) 
ὲ Ovi, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 574. (ς. 1 B.C.) 


Soul-bending queen of all the world, Elo- 
quence! (Flexanima atque omnium regina 
rerum oratio! ) 

: Pacuvius, Hermiona.Frag.187,Loeb.(c.160 B.c.) 


True eloquence scorns eloquence. (La vraie 
éloquence se moque de |’éloquence. ) 


᾿ Pascal, Pensées. Pt. i, art. x, No. 34. (c. 1660) 


He 15 eloquent enough who has the accent of 
truth. (Sat est disertus e quo loquitur veritas.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.691.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who has the truth at his heart need never 
fear the want of pig opis on his tongue. 
Joun Ruskin, The Stones of Venice. Vol. iii, 
pt. iv, sec. 99. ies) 


It is the heart which makes us eloquent. 
(Pectus est quod disertos facit.) 

Quintin, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. x, ch. 
vii, sec. 15, (c. a.p. 80) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIONE, Essays, iii, 5. The Germans say, “Wo 
das Herz mir spricht ist die Zunge beredet” 
(Where the heart speaks to me is the tongue 
eloquent). 


10 
So much the more eloquent as I was less sin- 


EMPTY 


cere. (D’autant plus éloquent que j’étais moins 
sincére. ) 
Epmonp Rostanp, Cyrano de Bergerac. Act 
iii, sc. 1. (1898) 


Plenty of eloquence, but little wisdom. (Satis 
eloquentiae, sapientiae parum.) 

SaLLust, Bellum Catilinae. Sec. 5. (c. 41 B.C.) 
Sometimes rendered, ‘Plenty of talk, but 
little wisdom.” 

Eloquence may exist without a proportionable 
degree of wisdom. 

EDMUND BurKE, Revolution in France. (1790) 
Much eloquence, little conscience. (Di grand’ 
eloquenza, poco coscienza.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 190. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


Eloquence, smooth and cutting, is like a razor 
whetted with oil. 
ou Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


Mintiess of all the arts. 
domina.) 

Tacitus, De Oratoribus. Sec. 32. (c. a.v. 85) 

Referring to eloquence. 

Eloquence, the foster-child of license, which fools 
call liberty. (Eloquentia, alumna licentiae, quam 
stulti libertatem vocabant.) 

Tacitus, De Oratoribus. Sec. 46. 


(Omnium artium 
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As empty as a snake’s slough. (xevérepos 
AeBnpisos. ) 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai 
A.D. 228) 
Empty as a bran new coffin. 
JOAQUIN MILLER, The Danites. Act i. (1877) 
As cold and empty as a dead man’s hand. 
JOAQUIN MILLER, The Danites. Act i. 
The house was empty as a shell. 
R. P. Tristram Corrin, Late Christmas. (1942) 


Sec. 362B. (c. 


15 
Empty chambers make women play the wan- 
tons. 

RANDLE CotcraveE,Dictionary :Chambre.(1611) 
Empty chambers make foolish maids. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 30. (1640) 
Bare walls make giddy housewives. Parallel to 
this I take to be that French proverb, Vides 
chambres font les dames folles, which yet Mr. 
Cotgrave thus renders, Empty chambers make 
women play the wantons; in a different sense. 

ons Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1678) 


But they have left an aching void. 
The world can never fill. 
WittiAm Cowper, Olney Hymns. Bk. i, 3. 
(1779) Eric Partridge says “aching void” has 
long been a cliché. 


They go about like empty vessels, void of 
sense but full of noise. (ὥσπερ ἀγγεῖα κενοὶ 
φρενῶν ἤχου δὲ μεστοὶ περιΐασιν. ) 
ῬΙΌΤΑΒΟΗ, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 502}. 
(c. A.D. 95) 


END 
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One coin in a box rattles loud. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 96b. 
(c. 450) 

Vessels never make so greate a sound as when 
they are emptie. 

B1SHOP JOHN JEWEL, Defence of the Apology 
for the Church of England. (c. 1560) 

The emptie vessell giueth a greater sound then 
the full barrell. 

Joun Ly ry, Euphues (Arber), p. 45. (1579) 
The saying is true, “The empty vessel makes 
the greatest sound.” 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V. Act iv, sc. 4, I. 74. 
(1599) The Germans put it the other way 
around, “Volle Fiasser klingen nicht” (Full 
vessels make no sound). 

Empty vessels have the loudest sounds, 
And cowards prattle more than men of worth. 

ROBERT GREENE, The Pinner of Wakefield, }. 
1101. (1599) 

Those vessels yield most sound, that have least 
liquor. 

BisHop Josepy ΗΛΙ, Contemplations, xiii, 1. 
(1612) 

Empty vessels sound most. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 645. (1640) 
Toom [empty] bags rattle. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 1595) 
I have always observed that your empty vessels 
sound loudest. 

JONATHAN SwiFt, Faculties of the Mind. (1707) 
Shaal [shallow] waters make the greatest sound. 
And empty fellows make the greatest noise. 

James KEL y, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 289. (1721) 
Empty Vessels give the greatest Sound. 

TuoMaAs FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 1366.(1732) 
Empty vessels sound the loudest. (Vasa vacua 
multum sonant.) 

Pontanus,Collectio Proverbiorum,p.214.(1778) 
It rings; it is empty. 

HeENpeErSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 437. (1869) 
Empty barrels make the most noise. 

ΒΕ. M. Wricnt, Rustic Speech, 171. (1913) The 
French say, “Les tonneaux vides sont ccux 
qui font le plus se bruit.” Also in this form 
in German, Dutch, and Danish. The Danes 
also say, “Tomme Vogne buldre meest” 
(Empty wagons make the most noise). 

The full teapot makes no sound; the half-empty 
one is very noisy. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 423. (1937) 


— 


END 
: See also Beginning and End 
You . . . made no end of promises. 


Joun BincnaM, Xenophon, p. 143. (1623) 
Box at the opera costs no end. 
CHARLES Reane, /t ts Never too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 10. (1856) 
You will have no end of trouble. 
Eowarp Peacock, Mabel Herron, i, 1,9. (1872) 
Keats was no end of a fellow. 
WALTER Besant, All in a Garden Fair. Ch. 8. 
(c. 1886) 
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This time we must put an end to it. (Il faut 
en finir.) 
CLARE Bootue, Europe in the Spring, Ὁ. 64. 
(1940) The phrase which was on all French 
lips in the spring of 1940. 


Who keeps one end in view makes all things 
serve. 
ROBERT BROWNING, In a Balcony. (1855) 


I hope of this to maken a good ende. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
973. (c. 1380) 
This is your ende and your conclusioun. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 1011. (c. 1386) 
After the word of Senek: for “thinges that been 
folily doon, ... shullen never come to good 
ende.” 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 
beus. Sec. 42. 


But at the laste, as every thing hath ende, 
She took hir leve, and nedes wolde wende 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Crisevde. Bk. iii. 1. 
615. (c. 1380) 
Every thing hath ende 
Cnaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Cleo- 
patra, 1. 72. (c. 1385) 
Som tyme an ende ther is of every dede. 
Crraucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 1778. (ς. 1386) 
Than may ye see that al this thing hath ende. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, }. 2168. 
Ye wote wele of all thing moste be an ende 

Unknown,Partonope of Blois,\.11144.(c 1150) 
Every thynge at the laste draweth to his ende 

Jeuan Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 

527. (1530) 
All things have their end and period. (Ainsi ont 
toutes choses leur fin & periodc.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 31. (1534) 
All things tend to their end. (Toutes choses se 
meuuent a leur fin.) 

RaseELals, Pantacruel. Bk. v, ch. 36. (1552) 
There is no road but hath an end. (ΝῪ a il 
chemin qui n’ayt son Issue.) 

Monralicne, Essays. Bk. 1, ch 19. (1580) 
Euery thing hath an end, and a pudding hath two 

THOMAS NASHE, Four Letters Confuted, Ὁ. 28 

(1592) Nashe seems to have been the first 
to add the second phrase, which became in- 
stantly popular. See Swrrt, Polite Conversa- 
tion. Dial. i. (1738) Scott, Woodstock. Ch 
10. (1826) etc., etc. 
A pudding merits double praise. 
A nudding hath two ends. 
THomas Bastarp, Chrestoleros. Bk. iii, epig. 
12. (1598) 
As writers sav. all things have end, 
And that we call a pudding hath his two. 
BEAUMONT AND FLEtcHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act i. (1609) 


Playing both ends against the middle. 
Peter CHeney, Dark Duet, Ὁ. 125. (1943) 
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He was not above playing both ends against the 
middle to get what he wanted. 
EvizaBetH Dean,Murder a Mile High, Ὁ. 25. 
(1944) 


Remember the end. (τέλος σκοπεῖν.) 

Cuiton, the Spartan philosopher, and one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, who died c. 
597 B.c. The phrase is said to have been 
one of those inscribed on the wall of the 
temple at Delphi. Quoted by Solon to Croe- 
sus. (PLutarcH, Lives, Solon. Sec. 28.) The 
Latin is, “Finem respice,” or ‘‘“Respice finem.” 
For full quotation see under DeatH: COUNT 
NO MAN HAPPY. 

You must look to the end. (τέλος ὁπᾶν.) 

SOLON, to Croesus. (c. 575 B.c.) As quoted 

by ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, i, 10. 1. 
Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remembcr the 
end, and thou shalt never do amiss. (In omnibus 
operibus tuis memorare novissima tua, et in 
aeternum non peccabis.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vii, 36. (c. 190 B.c.) Ben Sira gives two 
other similar admonitions, ‘‘Remember thy 
end, and let enmity cease” (xxviii, 6), and 
“Remember the last end” (xxxviii, 20). 

Whatever you attempt, consider where you’re 
coming out. (Quicquid conaris, quo pervenias 
cogites.) 

PusiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.561.(c.43 B.C.) 
The wise man, before beginning an action, looks 
carefully to the end. 

BuHartrinarl, Niti Sataka. No. 99. (c. A. D. 100) 
In every thing you do, consider the matters 
which come first, and those which follow after, 
and only then approach the thing itself. (ἑκάστου 
ἔργου σκόπει τὰ καθηγούμενα καὶ τὰ ἀκόλουθα 
καὶ οὕτως ἔρχον ἐπ᾽ αὐτό.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch. 15, sec. 1. 

(c. A.D. 100) 

For qua [who] be-gynne wil any thing euer- 
mare think on the endinge. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 4379. (c. 1300) 
Who take hede of the begynnyng, what fal shal 
of the ende. | He leyith a bussh to-fore the gap, 
ther fortune wold in ryde. 

UnxEnown, The Tale of Beryn, 1. 55. (c. 1400) 
Whatever you do, do cautiously, and look to 
the end. (Quidquid agas, prudenter agas, et respice 
finem.) 

Unxnown, Gesta Romanorum,. Tale 103. (c. 

1440) 

In al your maters, er ye begynne, 
Thenk what ende wol be the conclusion. 

Georce Asusy, Poems, Ὁ. 39. (c. 1470) 
Resipice finem, mark the end; look upon the end. 

Huc# Latur, Sermon at Stamford, 1550. 
This sage saying, the wise have said, and say, 
Have an eye to the end, ere thou aught begin. 

Tuomas Heywoopo, The Spider and the Flie, 
p. 254. (1556) 

Mark the end. (Riguarda il fine.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Respice finem, respect your end; or rather,... 
‘Beware the rope’s end.” 

sarc el The Comedy of Errors, iv, 4, 43. 


END 
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When any great design thou dost intend, 
Thinks on the means, the manner, and the end. 

Sm Joun DENHAM, Of Prudence,].186.(c.1650) 
In everything one must consider the end. (En 
toute chose il faut considérer la fin.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Renard et le Bouc. 
Bk. iii, fab. 5. (1668) See also L’ESTRANGE, 
Aesop, 81. (1692) Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 
8. (1816) 

This human life is best understood by the wise 
man’s rule, of regarding the end. 

Swirt, A Tale of a Tub. Sec. 7. (1704) 


2 
Whoso regardeth not the end, hath not For- 
tune to friend. 
Sm Ricwarp Burton, tr., The Thousand Nights 
and a Night. Nt. 4. (1885) 


We inn diversely, but end alike. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 13. (1639) 


4 
I cannot make both ends meet. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 242. (1639) I 
cannot live within my income. From the 
French, “Joindre les deux bouts.” 

Worldly wealth he cared not for, desiring onely 
to make both ends meet. 

Tuomas FuLier, Worthies: Cumberland, i, 
343. (1662) 

Tho’ he had a good estate, hardly making both 
ends meet. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clartssa, iv, 137. (1748) 
He made shift to make the two ends of the year 
meet. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 10. (1748) 
They made out to make two ends meet. 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam 5110 Κ), Wise Saws, 

Ch. 6. (1843) 
The sort of life where it is hard to make both 
ends meet. 

E. M. Wricuat, Rustic Speech, p. 14. (1913) 


5 
This answered my end. 
DaNiEL Derore, Robinson Crusoe, i, 10, 174. 
(1719) 
I have no end to serve but truth. 
BisHor GeorGcE BerKkeey, A Defence of Free- 
Thinking in Mathematics. Sec. 6. (1735) 
She had fully gained her end. 
WittiaAM Rosertson, History of Scotland, i, 
3, 260. (1759) 


There is no end in nature, but every end is 
a beginning. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
To accomplish anything excellent, the will must 
work for catholic and universal ends. 
5 EMERSON, Essays: Civilisation, (1870) 


All ends well. (4AX’ εὖ τελεῖται.) 

Euripwes, Orestes, 1. 1670. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Wel is him, that wel ende mai. 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng, 1.1. (c. 1300) 
Al ys good that hath good ende. 

Joun Awve rey, Poems, Ὁ. 54. (c. 1426) 
If the end be well, all will be well. (Si finis bonus 
est, totum bonum erit.) 

Unxnown,Gesta Romanorum.Tale 67.(c.1440) 


END 


“Al ys well that endyth well,” said the gud wyff. 

Hits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 110. (c. 1530) 
All is well that ends well. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
A proverb usually quoted in the form Shake- 
speare used as the title of a play (1602), 
“All’s well that ends well.” 

Nothing is ill that ends well. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3668.(1732) 
All is well that ends well. (Tout est bien qui 
finit bien.) 

HENRI AMIEL, Journal Intime, 21 Sept., 1868. 
Amiel was repeating a proverb common to 
all European languages. The Germans say, 
“Ende gut, alles gut”; the Italians, “Tutto 
é bene che riesce bene”; the Spaniards, “Al 
fin es debido el honor”; the Dutch, “Het 
end goed, alles goed’; the Danes, “Naar 
Enden er god er alting godt.” 

A’s weel that ends weel! the warld will last 
our day. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 34. (1818) 
All’s swell that ends swell. 

Ἡ. 5. Keever, The Sharkskin Book,p.149.(1941) 


1 
The end maketh al men equal. 
JOHN Fl Lorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
See also under DEATH. 


2 
A morning Sun, and a wine-bred child, and a 
Latin-bred woman seldom end well. 


HeErBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 865. (1640) 
3 


Some loose or od ende will come man, some 
one daie. 

Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He’s on a loose end, without employment. 

P. THompson, History of Boston, Ὁ. 714.(1856) 
When I've left off carrying my pack, and am at 
a loose end. 

Georce Exrot, The Mill on the Floss. Bk. vi, 

ch. 4. (1860) 
rah the Saturday evening he was at the “lowse 
end. 

Epwarp Peacock, Ralf Skirlaugh, iii, 228. 

(1870) 


4 
The business end of a carpet tack. 
ALFrep HotsrooKk, Hygiene of the Brain, 56. 
(1878) 
i'm about good enough to manage the business 
end of an affair like this here. 
; Winston CuHurcniLy, The Crisis, p.113.(1901) 


‘fo bring to an end. (Ad umbilicum adducere.) 
Horace, Epodes. No. xiv, 1. 8. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Quoted by Erasmus, i, ii, 32, who gives the 
proverb as “Ad umbilicum ducere.” 
We have come to the very end. (Pervenimus 
usque ad umbilicos.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. iv, No. 89. (c. A. ἢ. 90) 
The umbilicus is, of course, the umbilical 
cord, or the navel, and hence the middle of 
anything, and so it was used as the name 
of the projecting end of the cylinder on 
which an ancient book was rolled. When 
One came to it, one came to the end of the 
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book. Martial uses the expression a number 
of times. 


Do not ask—we cannot know, what end the 
gods have set for us. (Tu ne quaesieris—scire 
nefas—quem mihi, quem tibi | finem di dede- 
rint.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode xi, 1. 1. (23 B.C.) 
7 


In the end things will mend. 
James HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 


8 
Nothing is ended with honour which does not 
conclude better than it began. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. No. 207. 
(1750) 


9 
The end crowns the work. (Finis coronat 
Opus. ) 

LEHMANN, Florilegium Politicum. A Latin 
proverb cited also by HeEenperson, Latin 
Proverbs, p. 128. 

It is commonly said that the end crowns the 
work. (Dit-on communiment que la fin couronne 
Vceuvre.) 

Unknown, Roman du Jouvencel, fo. 37. (c. 
1250) Another French form is, “La fin loue 
oeuvre” (The end praises the work). A 
proverb in many languages. The Italians say, 
“Tl fin loda opera”; the Spaniards, “Al fin 
se canta la Gloria’; the Russians, “Konets 
dyelu  vyenets”; the Dutch, “Het einde 
kroont het werk.” 

An ende proveth euery thing. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vi, }. 
2383. (c. 1390) 

Thende dooth shewe euery werk as it is. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Pisa’s Moral Proverbs. (1478. 
The end maketh al. (ΕἸ fine fa il tutto.) 

Jonn FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Thou talk’st of harvest, when the corn is green; 
The end is crown of every work well done. 

Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act ii, sc. 
6. (1592) 

Le fin couronne les cuvres. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, v, 2, 28. (1590) 
Let the end try the man. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, ii, 2, 52. (1597) 
The end crowns all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 5, 224. 

(1601) Brome, Weeding of Covent Garden. 
Act iil, sc. 1. (1658) 
What e’er the course, the end is the renown. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iv, 4, 
35. (1602) 

Integrity of Life is fame’s best friend, 
Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 

Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
v, sc. 5. (1614) 

The end crowns every action, stay till that. 

THoMas RanpoLpH, The Muses’ Looking- 
Glasse. Act iii, sc. 1. (c. 1630) 

The end tryeth all. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroentiologia, Ὁ. 117. (1639) 
It is the ende that crownes the work. 

Joun Jacxson, The True Evangelical Temper, 

ii, 160. (1641) 
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A good end gilds everything, however unsatis- 
factory the means. (Todo lo dora un buen fin, 
aunque lo desmientan los desaciertos de los 
medios.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
66. (1647) 
Τὶς not the Fight that crowns us, but the end. 
RoBert HERRICK, The End. (1648) 
It is plain Matter of Fact, that the End crowns 
all Things. 
DyKxEs, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 278. (1709) 
As J say, the end crowns the work. 
Dickens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 18. (1870) Tay- 
tor, Deukalion, i, 6, 30. (1887) Jos, Uncle 
Harry, Act i. (1942) 


1 
The end of evil deeds is at hand. (Finis adest 
scelerum. ) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iii, 1. 328. (c. a. Ὁ. 
60) Sometimes given, “Finis adest rerum.” 
The end is not yet. (οὕπω ἐστὶν τὸ τέλος.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxiv, 6. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Nondum est finis.” 


2 
So eger of an end, as one leaping ouer a stile 
before hee come to it. 
Joun Lytry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 270 (1580) 


3 
I wish there was some man she’d go off the 
deep end about. 
CHRISTOPHER Mortey,Kitty Foyle,p.278.(1939) 
There’s no reason for your going off the deep end. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 44. (1940) 
He has shot himself off at the deep ending. 
Ncaro Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 229. (1941) 
{She} is not at all the sort to go off the deep end. 
Vircinta Perdue, The Case of the Grieving 
Monkey, p. 121. (1941) 
She simply went in off the deep end. 
ANNE Hockinc, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 109. (1943) 


4 
We must tum our style end for end. 
Rocer Nortn, Examen. Pt. ii, ch. 5, sec. 2. (c. 
1730) 
[The boat] went end for end over. 
ArcHIBALD Duncan, The Mariner’s Chronicle, 
i, 224. (1804) 
He turns commonplaces end for end. 
LowELL, My Study Windows, p. 201. (1870) 


5 
She knows which end is up. 
Zetpa Porxin, No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 94. 
(1942) On p. 102, “She’s another one that 
knows which end is up.” 


Her end is bitter as wormwood. (Tllius amara 
quasi absynthium.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, v, 4. (c. 400 B.C.) 
A bitter is but the turn of a cable about the bitts, 
and the bitter end is that part of the cable which 
doth stay within board. 

ὍΠΩΣ Joun ὅμιτη, Seaman’s Grammar. 

1 


We rode with two anchors ahead, and the cables 
veered out to the better end. 

DanlEL DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe. Ch. 1. (1719) 
It is alleged by some authorities that “bitter 
end” is a corruption of “better end,” but 
it seems more probable that Defoe mistook 
the word. 

The bitter end is that part of the cable which is 
abaft the bitts, and therefore within board when 
the ship rides at anchor. When a chain or rope 
is paid out to the bitter end no more remains to 
be let go. 

W. H. SmytuH, The Sailor’s Wordbook. (1867) 
“To the bitter end”: to the last and direst ex- 
tremity; to death itself. So commonly used, but 
the history is doubtful. 

Oxford English Dictionary, i, 885/2. (1933) To 
the present compiler, the phrase seems too 
natural and understandable to require an in- 
volved explanation. 


7 
As the saying is, At the yard’s end there is no 
cloth left. (Comme !’on dict, au bout de 
Yaulne fault le drap.) 
RaABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 32. (1532) 
8 
There will be nothing else spoken about .. . 
till this is either ended or mended. 
Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 3. (1818) 
This is the way physicians mend or end us. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto x, st. 42. (1824) 


9 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hanilet, v, 2, 10. (1600) 
The professors who shaped our ends, rough-house 
them though we did. 

Mac MitcHeEt., Address, Fiftieth Birthday 

Dinner, Class of 94, Princeton, 5 Oct., 1940. 


10 
Matters be ended as they are be-friended. 
THOMAS STARKEY, England in the Reign of 
Henry VI. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1538) 


11 
She’s kept up her end. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Poganuc People, Ὁ. 
63. (1878) “Το hold up one’s end” is to do 
one’s full share in any cooperative under- 
taking. 

a been wore out . . . trying to keep up her 
end. 

A. ΝΥ. Tourcte, Button’s Inn, Ὁ. 131. (1887) 

{He] would hold his end up, but he hated a hog. 

G. H. Lorrmer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 

: chant to His Son, p. 239. (1902) 
1 
Big-endians and Little-endians. 

Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels: Voyage to Lilliput. 
Pt. i, ch. 4. (1726) In the kingdom of Lilliput, 
the Big-endians belonged to the party which 
made it a matter of conscience to break their 
eggs at the big end, and were regarded as 
heretics by the orthodox party, who broke 
their eggs at the little end. Big-endians sig- 
nified the Catholics, and Little-endians the 
Protestants 


END 


II—Better End and Worse End 


4 
They ... begin at the wrong end. 
Joun Locke, An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, iii, xi, sec. 24. (1690) 
This was . . . beginning at the wrong end. 
B. H. ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gil Blas, vi, iii. (1809) 
We talk of the wrong end of the stick 
KINGTON OLIPHANT,New English, i, 491. (1886) 
You will rarely find that the apparently impas- 
sive countryman has “got the wrong end of the 
stick.” 
οι» Borprewoop (T. A. Browne), A Colo- 
nial Reformer. Ch. 20. (1890) 
He was at the wrong end of the whip. 
S. E. Waite, The Blazed Trail. Ch. 32. (1902) 
She gets hold of the wrong end of the stick. 
BERNARD SAAW, Misalliance, Ὁ. 104. (1910) 
You’ve got hold of the wrong end of some stick. 
MARGERY SHarp,Stone of Chastity, p.50. (1940) 


2 
uy godes ge, iche had not the best end of the 
statfe. 
Jonn PICKERING, Horestes, 1. 168. (1567) 
He having gotten (as we say) the better end of 
the staffe, did wrest our wills at his pleasure. 
TyHomMas JAcKson, Commentaries upon the 
Apostles Creed, viii, 8. (1626) 
We have rather cheated the devil, than he us; 
and have gotten the better end of him. 
ROBERT SANDERSON, Sermons, ii, 97. (1638) 
The devil of money has the better end of the staff. 
Sir Rocer L’EstranGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 38. (1667) 
He has the best end o’ the string. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 237. (1678) 
I have had the better end of the staff. 
SAMUEL Ricnarpson, Sir Charles Grandison. 
Pt. i, ch. 2, p. 12. (1753) 
We have always had a curious feeling that though 
we crucified Christ on a stick, he somehow man- 
aged to get hold of the right end of it. 
BERNARD SHAW, Androcles and the Lion: Pref- 
ace, (1912) 
She does not know everything; but she has got 
hold of the right end of the stick. 
Bernarn Snaw, Saint Joan. Sc. 5. (1924) 


3 
The hot end of the spit. (τὸ θερμὸν τοῦ ὀβελοῦ.) 
Sopnocies, Fragments. Frag. 949. (c. 450 B c.) 


4 
Men of that side schal haue the worse ende. 
Joun pe Trevisa, tr., Polychronicon, ii, 29. 
(1387) 
He schal be sure, asse God me saue. 
Eyuer the worse yend of the staff to haue. 

Unknown, Two Coventry Plays, Ὁ. 49. (1534) 
Thei see their selfes to haue the wurse ende of 
the staffe. 

Nico.as UDALL, tr., Erasmus, Ὁ. 306. (1542) 
Yow maie haue cause to thincke, that yow holde 
by the worst ende of the staffe. 

Tuomas Dorman, A Proufe of Certeyne Arti- 

cles in Religion, p. 92. (1564) 
Thai that have the wors end of the staff shall be 
sure to be wrung to the wors. 

Gasrrer. Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 3. (1573) On 
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p. ἢ “ες knew he had the wors end of the 
staff.” 

If at any time you find you have the worst end 

of the staff, ... fall upon the person of your 

adversary. 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act i, sc. 4. (1664) 
He that has the worse end of the staff is very 
apt to fling off from the point. 

RoGER NortH,Lives of the Norths, i,144.(1740) 


Il1I—The End Justifies the Means 


I am rather afraid of our people mistaking 
the means for the end. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, Life in the Wilds. Ch. 7. 
(1832) 


The meanes of begetting a man, hath more 
increast mankind than the end. 
Sir THomMas Oversury, Newes from Any 


Whence: Newes from Court. (1613) 
7 


A good End cannot sanctifie evil Means; nor 
must we ever do Evil, that Good may come 
of it. 
WILriaM PENN, Some Fruits of Solttude. Pt. i, 
Maxim 537. (1693) 
Be virtuous Ends pursued by virtuous Means, 
Nor think th’ Intention sanctifies the Deed. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Irene. Act. iii, sc. 8. (1749) 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends 
Worpsworthn, Dion. St. 6. (1814) 
You are not at liberty to execute a good plan 
with bad instruments. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 104. (1887) 
How frequently this remarkable combination of 
good motive and bad conduct occurs in history 
and daily life! The end does not justify the 
means, whatever people say. 


W.H.G Tuomas, Genesis #-xxv, p. 198. (1907) 
8 


To use bad means to a good end. (De nous 
servir de mauvais moyens pour une bonne 
fin.) 

MontaicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 23. (1580) 


9 
All... find the means proportion’d to their 
end. 

Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 82. (1732) 
The French say, “Qui veut le fin, veut les 
moyens” (Who wills the end, wills the 
means). 


10 

A little harm done to a great good end 

For lawful policy remains enacted. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 528. (1594) 


11 
The end excuses any evil. (οὐδὲν ῥῆμα σὺν 
κόρδει κακόν.) 

ΦΟΡΗΉΟΘΙΕΒ, Electra, Ἰ. 61. (c. 409 B.C.) 
The end always passes judgment on what has 
gone before. (Extrema semper de ante factis 
iudicant.) 

Pustiirus Syrus,Sententiae.No.190.(c.43 B.C.) 
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Foul fs fair for a good cause. (Honesta turpitudo 
est pro causa bona.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 244. 

The result justifies the deed. (Exitus acta probit.) 

Oviv, Heroides. Eleg. ii, 1. 85. (ς. 10 B.c.) Used 

by George Washington as a motto. 
When the end is lawful, the means are also law- 
ful. (Cum finis est licitus, etiam media sunt licita.) 

HERMANN BusenspauM, Medulla Theologiae. 

(1650) Busenbaum was a Jesuit, and it was a 
Jesuitic doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. 
The end must justify the means: 
He only sins who ill intends: 
Since therefore ’tis to combat evil, 
Τὶς lawful to employ the devil. 
MATTHEW Prior, Hans Carvel. (1718) 
What if to spells I had recourse, 
Tis but to hinder something worse! 
The end must justify the means. 
MatrTHew Prior, Hans Carvel. 
The end directs and sanctifies the means. 
Sir Joun Witmort, Judgment, Collins v. Blan- 
tern, 1762. (2 Wils. Rep., 351.) 
The end, sister, sanctifies the means. 

WALTER Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 12. (1820) 
We both hope the end justifies the means. 

CLype Fitcu, The Girl with the Green Eyes. 

Act iii. (1902) 
In this case the end justifies the means. 

Hivea Battey,The Smiling Corpse,p.238.(1941) 
The end always justifies the means when the end 
is the noble one of separating the bourgeoisie 
from its cash. 

WriaM O’FarrELL, Repeat Performance, p. 

135. (1942) 


: ENDURANCE 


An anvil to receive the hammer’s blows 
and to forge the red-hot ore, he, without a 
groan, endured in silence, like a tunny-fish. 
(« ἄκμων)» [σφύρας δέχεσθαι κἀπιχαλκεύειν 
μύδρους, | ὃς dorevaxri θύννος ὧς ἠνείχετο | 
ἄναυδος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 167, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) ATHENAEUS, Detpnosophists, vii, 
66, 303C. Tunny-fish when netted were killed 
by blows and, as fish, are “mute.” 
Happy is the man who bears and is silent. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a.(c. 450) 
Blessed are they who endure with patience. 
MowaM Mezp, The Koran, ii, 155. (c. 622) Naish, 
tr. “Endure patiently,” xxi, 77. Frequently 
repeated. 
Nothing will mitigate our sufferings more than 
patient endurance. 
SALOMON IBN GaBiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 153. (c. 1050) 


2 
Endure, my heart, for worse thou hast en- 
dured. (7érAad δή, κραδίη’ καὶ κύντερον ἄλλο wor’ 
ἔτλης.) 
Ηομερς, Odyssey, Bk. xx, 1. 18, (c. 850 B.c.) 
Quoted by Prato, Republic, 390D; Phaedo 


4 
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Set your teeth and endure. (δακῶν δ᾽ ἀνάσχον.) 

MENANDER, The Girl from Samos, |. 144. (c. 
300 B.C.) 

Better to endure whatever comes. (Melius, quic- 
quid erit, pati!) 

Horace, Qdes. Bk. i, ode xi, 1. 3. (23 B.C.) 
Endure, and keep yourselves for days of happi- 
ness. (Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, }. 207. (9 8.6.) 

You must wait and endure. (Expectes et sus- 
tineas.) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ix, No. 3. (A.D. 93) 
Hold on and wait for the grasshoppers. (Durate 
atque expectate cicades.) 

Atrrep HENpDERSON, Latin Proverbs, ἡ. 96. 
(1869) Wait for better times. Quoting Ju- 
venal. 

We have a proverb where no help could be had 
in pain, “to grin and abide.” 

ErasMus Darwin, Zodnomia, ii, 114. (1794) 
The best plan is to grin and bear it. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 54. (1834) 

I must grin and bear it. 
Mary BripGMAN, Robert Lynne. Bk. ii, ch. 9. 
(1870) 
All things are dead against me; I must grin, as 
you say, and bear it. 

R D. Brackmore, Cripps the Carrier. Ch. 10. 
(1876) 

Don’t grin, or you’ll have to bear it. 

OcpEN Nasu. Title of Poem. (1938) 


3 
Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
J. R. Lower, Columbus, |. 241. (1844) 
Endurance is nobler than strength, and patience 
than beauty. 
Ruskin, The Two Paths. Lect. iv, sec. 3. (1858) 


4 
Nothing befalls any man which he is not fitted 
to endure. (οὐδὲν οὐδενὶ συμβαίνει, ὃ οὐχὶ πέφυκε 
φέρειν.) 
Marcus Aure.ivs, Meditations. Bk. v, sec. 18. 
(c. A.D. 174) 


Β 

He that shall endure unto the end, the same 
shall be saved. (ὁ δὲ ὑπομείνας els τέλος οὗτος 
σωθήσεται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxiv, 13. (c. A.D. 
65) The Vulgate is, “Qui autem persevera- 
verit usque in finem, hic salvus erit.” 

He that endures is not overcome. 
ὲ HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 853. (1640) 


Much and long have I endured. (Multa diuque 
tuli.) 

Ovin, Amores. BK. iii, eleg. 11a, 1. 1. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Endure and persist. (Perfer et obdura.) 
Ε Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 11a, 1. 7. 


Endure what’s hard in order to bear what’s 
easy. (Feras difficilia ut facilia perferas. ) 
PusBiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 218. (c. 43 
B.C.) A somewhat similar proverb is, “Por- 
tatur leviter quod portat quisque libenter” 
er anyone bears willingly he bears eas- 
y). 
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Endure what hurts in order to withstand suc- 
cess.(Feras quod laedit ut quod prodest perferas.) 
PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 220. 


1 
Not what you endure, but how you endure, Is 
important, (Non quid sed quemadmodum 
feras interest.) 

SENECA,De Providentia. Ch.2, sec. 4. (c. A. D. 45) 


2 
O vile, Intolerable, not to be endured! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v, 2, 
94. (1594) 


3 
Bear it like a man, even if you feel it like an 
ass. 

SHAW, Man and Superman. Act ii. (1903) 


4 
Such was his life, gently to bear with and 
endure all men. (Sic vita erat: facile omnis 
perferre ac pati.) 

TERENCE, Andria, }. 62. (166 B.C.) 


5 
At the least bear patiently, if thou canst not 
joyfully. (Ad minus sustine patienter, si non 
potes gaudenter. ) 
Tuomas A Kemps, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
iii, ch. 57. (c. 1420) 


6 
He who can endure all can dare all. (Qui sait 
tout souffrir peut tout oser. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 189. (1746) 
7 


Whatso’er it be, every fortune is to be over- 
come by bearing it. (Quidquid erit, superanda 
omnis fortuna ferendo est.) 

VerGiL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 710. (19 B.c.) The 
proverb is usually given in this form: “Omnis 
sors ferendo superanda est.” 

Wel abit that wel may tholye, Quoth Hendyng. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng, in Reliquiae 
Antiquae, i, 115. (c. 1320) “Well thriveth 
that well endureth.” 

Quath Peers the Plouhman pacientes vincunt. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xvi, 1. 138. (c. 1393) 

He that can quietly endure overcometh. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 28. (1629) 

He conquers who endures. (Vincit, qui patitur.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 462. (1869) 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

LONGFELLOW, The Light of Stars. St. 9. (1838) 
BEAR AND FORBEAR, see under FORBEARANCE. 


IIl—What Can’t be Cured Must be 


‘ Endured 


This marchant saugh ther was no remedye, 
And, for to chyde, it nere but greet folye, 
Sith that the thing may nat amended be. 
Crraucer, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, 1. 427 (c. 1386) 


It is stupid to fear what can’t be escaped. 
(Stultum est timere quod vitari non potest.) 
Ropert Band, Proverbs, i, 280. (1814) 
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10 
What cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. (1759) ΕἼΤΖΟΕΒ- 
ALD, Polonius: Preface. (1852) 


11 

Qant Oportet vyent en place yl ny ad que 
Pati. [When Must comes forward, there is 
nothing for it but to Suffer. | 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus x, 1.439. (1377) Perhaps an adapta- 
tion of a line from Plautus, “Pati nos opor- 
tet quod ille faciat cuius potestas plus potest” 
(It behoves us to endure what he does whose 
power is greater than ours). 

And when oportet cums in plas, 
Thou knawys miserere [have mercy] has no gras. 

Reliquiae Antiquae: Grammatical Rules, ii, 14. 
(c. 1400) 

For the thyng that may not be eschewed. 
But of force mot be sywed. 

Joon Lypcate, Reson and Sensuality, 1. 4757. 
(c. 1407) 

Thynge that may be tyde is for to dowre. 

Unxnown, How the Good Wijf Taugte His 
Doughtir. (c. 1460) 

Such il as is forced mought nedes be endured. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
September, 1. 139. (1579) 

Thinges which cannot be altered are to be borne, 
not blamed. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 297. (1580) 

One must learn to endure what can’t be escaped. 
(Il fault apprendre ἃ souffrir ce qu’on ne peult 
eviter.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) The 
Spanish form is, “Se debe tolerar lo que no 
se puede mudar” (One has to tolerate what 
can’t be changed); the German, “Was ich 
nicht andern kann, Nehm’ ich geduldig an” 
(What I can’t change I take along patiently 
with me), or “Gliicklich ist, wer vergisst, 
was nicht mehr zu andern ist” (Happy is he 
who forgets what cannot be altered). 


12 
What can’t be cured, must be endured. 

Perer Motrtevux, Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 16. (1693) 

An interpolation by Motteux. 
*Tis our prudence to endure 
With patience what we cannot cure. 

Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Pt. ix, 
canto xiv, I. 5. (1706) 

Patience is sorrow’s salve: what can’t be cured, 
So Donald right areeds, must be endured. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, Prophecy of Famine, 1. 
363. (1763) 

What was over couldn’t be begun, and what 
couldn’t be cured must be endured. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 48. (1837) 
That stupid resignation which some folks preach 
... dis merely saying—‘“What can’t be cured 
Must be endured.” 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, Madam How and Lady 
Wky. Ch. 1. (1870) “What can’t be cured 
toust be endured” is used so frequently that 
only a few additional examples need be cited: 
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Haripurton, Wise Saws, ch. 3. (1843); 
Szaw, Johns Bull’s Other Island, act iii. 
(1904) ; Jitta’s Atonement, act iii. (1926) ; 
Peter Cuaney, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 58. 
(1941) 


1 

What it is not possible to change, must be 
borne in silence. (Quod mutari non potest, id 
tacite fere ferendum est.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 179. 
(1778) Another form is, “One should bear 
patiently the burden which it is necessary to 
bear” (Ferre decet patienter onus, quod ferre 
necessum ). 


What can’t be changed you should bear, not 
blame. (Feras non culpes quod mutari non 
potest.) 

Pustizys Syrus,Sententiae.No.206.(c.43 B.C.) 
What you cannot change, you should bear as it 
comes. (Mutare quod non possis, ut natum est, 
feras.) 

, Pusiitivs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 411. 


It is best to endure what cannot be amended. 
(Optimum est pati, quod emendare non 
possis. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium Epistulae. Epis. cvii, sec. 
9. (c. A.D. 65) 


4 
What cannot be eschew’d must be embraced. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
v, 5, 251. (1601) 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst,which late on hopes depended. 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
SHAKESPEARE, OtheUo, i, 3, 202. (1605) 
What’s gone and what’s past help 
Should be past grief. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, iii, 2, 223. 
(1610) 
What's past help is beyond prevention. 
ῬΡΗΠῚΡ Massincer, The Unnaturall Combat. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1619) 


5 

What’s amiss I'll strive to mend, 
And endure what can’t be mended. 
Isaac Watts, Good Resolutions. (1720) 


ENEMY 
See also Friend and Evemy 


The Spartans are not wont to ask “how many 
are the enemy,” but “where are they?” (οὐκ 
δὲ τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐρωτᾶν πόσοι εἰσὶν ol 
πολέμιοι, ἀλλὰ ποῦ εἰσίν.) 
Acts II, King of Sparta, Apothegm. (c. 410 
B.C.) See Prutarcnu, Moralia, 215. 
“We are fallen among our enemies,” said a sol- 
dier to Pelopidas. “How are we fallen among 
them more than they among us?” said he. 
: Piutancu, Apothegms: Pelopidas. (371 B.C.) 


My enemies shall die, but not by my sword. 
Anrxak, Teachings. Col. xii, 1.174 (c.5$0 8.Cc.) 
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Oft the enmye is easelyer vanquished with serv- 
ice than with strooke of swerde. 

SAINT BERNARD, Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 1130) 
8 


All thine enemies have fallen down headlong 
before thee. 
AnI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. cxxxvii, 
1. 9. (c. 4000 B.c.) The phrase is repeated 
three times in subsequent lines. 


9 

Instead of destroying the bridge already there, 
we should build another alongside it, if that 
be possible, so that he may retire the more 
quickly from Europe. 

ARISTIDES, to Themistocles, when the latter 
proposed to destroy the bridge of boats 
which Xerxes had built across the Helles- 
pont in order to invade Greece. (480 B.C.) 
See Prutarcn, Lives: Themistocles. Ch. 16. 

Give the enemy not only a road for flight, but 
also the means of defending it. (Hosti non solum 
dandam esse viam fugiendi verum etiam munien- 
dum.) 

ScrPio AFRICANUS. (c. 210 B.c.) See Fronrti- 
NUS, Strategemata, Bk. iv, ch. 7, sec. 16. 
Always open to your enemies all the gates and 
ways, and make for them a bridge of silver, in 
order to get rid of them. (Ouurez tousiours ἃ 
voz ennemys toutes les portes & chemins, & plus 
tost leurs faictes vn pont d’argent, affin de les 

renuoyer.) 

RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 43. (1534) Ra- 
belais refers to this as a rule of correct mili- 
tary science, for to drive the enemy into 
despair by fear of wholesale slaughter is 
only to make him desperate and formidable. 
The proverbial French form is “Faire un 
pont d’or ἃ vos ennemis.” 

If thine enemye will flie, make him a bridge of 
golde. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 371. (1576) 

Not to stoppe the way of the enemy... but 
rather (according to an old councell) to make 
him a bridge of silver. 

ΙΕ GEOFFREY Fenton, The Historie of Guic- 
ciardini, ii, 78. (1579) 

To a flying enemy a bridge of silver. (Al en- 
emigo que huye, la puente de plata.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 58. (1615) 
Another Spanish form, given by Canter, Six 
Milles Proverbes, p. 246 is, “Al enemigo, si 
vuelve les espaldas, la puenta de plata,” and 
the saying is attributed by Spaniards to 
Gonsalvo Fernandez de Cordova, one of 
their military heroes (c. 1500), but of course 
it is many centuries older. 

For a flying foe, 
Discreet and provident conquerors build up 
A bridge of gold. 

Massincer, The Guardian. Act i, sc. 1. (1633) 
He [the good general] makes his flying enemy a 
bridge of gold, and disarms them of their best 
weapon, which is necessity to fight whether they 
will or no. 

THomas Futrer, The Holy State: The Good 

General. (1642) 
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Make a Silver Bridge for your Enemy to fly over. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3312. (1732) 
A golden bridge Is for a flying enemy. 
Lorp Byron, The Deformed Transformed. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1824) 
A military proverb: that it is a good thing to 
make a bridge of gold to a flying enemy. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Master of Ballantrae. 
Ch. 4. (1889) 


1 
Wise men learn much from enemies. (ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ’ 
ἐχθρῶν δῆτα πολλὰ μανθάνουσιν οἱ σοφοί.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 375. (414 B.C.) 

Even from an enemy ἃ man may learn wisdom. 
(μάθοι γὰρ ἄν ris κἀπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν σοφόν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 382. (414 B.C.) 

It is lawful to be taught even by gne’s enemy. 
(Fas est et ab hoste doceri.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1.428,(A. Ὁ. 7) Or, 
“It is permitted to learn even from one’s 
enemy.” 

An Enemy may chance to give good Council. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 600. (1732) 


2 
A stake was driven into the ground before his 
door, as a token that he was a public enemy. 
SaRAH AUSTIN, tr., Ranke’s History of the 
Reformation. Vol. ii, p. 215. (1845) 
He says vou are Public Enemy Number One. 
Nicki Mor.ianp, Murder in Wardour Street, 
p. 61. (1940) 


3 
By the way threaten the enemy. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 95. (c. 450) 


4 
A secret foe gives a sudden blow. 
NATHAN BaILey, Dictionary: Foe. (1736) 


Never trust an enemy, for as brass doth his 
malice corrode. 

Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xi, 10. (c. 190 8. c.) Oesterley, tr. The French 
sav, ‘‘Ennemi ne s’endort” (An enemy never 
sleeps). 

With his lips an enemy speaketh sweetly, but 
in his heart he deviseth decp pitfalls. 
, Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, xii, 16 


Iff thou suppose thee sure whilst thou hast an 
enmye. thou puttest thyselfe in peril. 

SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 

1130) 

Of enemies the fewer the better. (De los enemigos 
ios menos.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 14. (1615) 
One enemy is too much. 
5 Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 525. (1640) 


Debylitie of an enmye is no sure peace, but 
truce for a season. 

SAINT BERNARD, Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 1130) 
The war is not done as long as an Enemy lives. 
‘ Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1049. (1640) 


They love him ... for his integrity and 
judgment and iron will: but they love him 
most for the enemies he has made. 

Gen. Epwarp S. Braco. Speech, seconding the 
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nomination of Grover Cleveland for the 
Presidency, at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, Chicago, 9 July, 1884. See Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, 10 July, 1884. “They” 
referred to the young men of Wisconsin; “‘en- 
emies” to Tammany Hall of Clevcland’s own 
state of New York, which was bitterly fight- 
ing Cleveland’s nomination. The phrase be- 
came one of the slogans of the campaign, and 
was usually quoted, “We love him for the 
enemies he has made.” See McELroy, Grover 
Cleveland, i, 81. 


9 
He has got beyond the gunshot of his enemies. 

JouN Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. 

(1678) 
10 
No one is so contemptible that he cannot hurt 
when hurt. (Nemo ita despectus, quin possit 
laedere laesus. ) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 

A wise man dreads an enemy, however insig- 
nificant. (Inimicum quamvis humilem docti est 
metuere.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.294.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Beware of an enemy, however insignificant: the 
smallest insect can cause the death of the greatest 
man. 

SALOMON [ΒΝ ΟἌΒΙΒΟΙ, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 618. (c. 1050) 
Whosoever despises a small enemy is like him 
who is careless about a little fire. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 11. (c. 1258) 
Twist not thy moustache boastful, nor with 

pride thy weak foe scan: 
Every bone contains some marrow, every zar- 
ment cloaks a man. 

SApI, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 16. 

Even though thy foe be feeble, in the battle still 
take care: 

He may dash the lion’s brains out when he's 
driven to despair. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 24. 

Ne be nat necligent to kepe thy persone, nat only 
fro thy gretteste enemys but fro thy leeste en- 
emy. Senek seith: ‘a man that is wel avysed, he 
dredeth his leste enemy.’ 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

bens. Sec. 31. (c. 1387) 
Even an ant and a gnat have bile. (Erect κἂν 
μύρμηκι κἂν σέρφῳ χολή.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ν, No. 31. 
(1508) Quoted from ScHoLiast on Aris- 
TOPHANES, The Birds, |. 82, with the Latin, 
“Inest et formicae et serpho bilis.” Some- 
times translated, “Even ants and gnats have 
their stings.” A similar one is, ‘““Habet et 
musca splenam” (Even a fly has its spleen). 
“The proverb,” says Erasmus, ‘‘warns us not 
to despise any enemy however weak and in- 
significant he may seem to be. nor wantonly 
to offend any one.” See under Εν. 

There is no man, though never so little, but 
sometimes he can hurt. 

sarees eens Jacula Prudentum. No. 1117. 

1 
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Among our enemies, the most to be feared are 
often the smallest. (Entre nos ennemis | Les plus 
ἃ craindre sont souvent les plus petits.) 

La Fonrarnz, Fables: Le Lion et le Moucheron. 
Bk. ii, fab. 9. (1668) 

Cursing, or undervaluing an Enemy, is not the 
Way to beat him. 

Oswalp DyxeEs,English Proverbs, Ὁ. 266.(1709) 
No Viper so little, but hath its Venom. 

THomas Futrer,Gnomologia. No. 3639. (1732) 
Tho’ thy Enemy seem a Mouse, yet watch him 
like a Lion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5015. 
There is no little enemy. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1733. The French say, “Ii ἣν a pas 
de petit ennemi.” The Germans, “Kleine 
Feinde und kleine Wunden sind nicht zu 
verachten” (Little enemies and little wounds 
are not to be despised). 

Speak with contempt of none, from slave to king; 
The meanest Bee hath, and will use, a sting. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 
Unfortunately, while there are few great friends, 
there is no little enemy. 

: Lorp Avesury, Pleasures of Life, i, 5. (1887) 


It is a comyn prouerbe An Enemyes mouth 
saith seeld well. 

Wurm Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe. Ch. 
4, p. 7. (1481) “An enemy’s mouth seldom 
says well.” 

ΠῚ will never said well. 
‘ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1678) 


Every wys man dredeth his enemy. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 
Melibeus. Sec. 31. The Portuguese say, ‘“‘Des- 
preza teu inimigo, seras logo vencido” (De- 


; spise your enemy, you will soon be beaten). 


Enmity is anger watching the opportunity for 
revenge. (Inimicitia ira ulciscendi tempus ob- 
servans. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iv, 
ch. 9, sec. 21. (8. 6. 45) 
A man hath many enemies when his back is to 
the wall. 
Joun Ciarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 166. (1639) 
See also FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 


4 
Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. 
WiLiaM FLeEtwoop, The Spectator. No. 384. 

Fleetwood was Bishop of St. Aspath, and 
this phrase occurred in the last paragraph of 
a preface to four sermons delivered about 
1700 and published in 1712. Burned by 
order of the House of Commons, it was 
afterwards published as No. 384 of The 
Spectator. 


In an Enemy, Spots are soon seen. 
THomas Futter,Gnomologia. No. 2813. (1732) 


A man should take vengeance on his enemy 
by increasing his own good qualities. 
SALomon len Gapinot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 617. (c. 1080) 
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Do you wish revenge on your enemy? Govern 
yourself well. (Vuoi far vendetta del tuo nemico ἢ 
Governati bene.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 215. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
French answer to the same question is, ‘Sois 
irréprochable” (Be above reproach). 

If you would be reveng’d of your enemy, govern 
yourself. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Wouldst thou confound thine Enemy, be good 
thy self. 
᾿ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 


If you attend to your work, and let your 
enemy alone, someone else will come along 
some day, and do him up for you. 

ἢ E. W. Howe: Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


Man’s life is filed by his foe. 

HowELL, Proverbs, Brit.-Eng., p. 19. (1659) 
Believe no tales from an enemy’s tongue. 
: Howe tt, Proverbs: Brit-Eng., p. 32. 


There exists no man who has not an enemy. 
Kuatt I, Kinc or Ecypt, Teaching. No. xxv. 


᾿ (ς. 2500 Β. 6.) Burge, tr. 
1 


Our enemy is our master. (Notre ennemi c’est 
notre maitre.) 

La ΕΟΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 8. (1668) 
11 


It is easy to keep quiet that which is at rest; 
it is easy to prevent that which has not yet 
happened; it is easy to break that which is 
feeble, or to scatter that which is scanty. 
Therefore combat the disease before it begins. 

Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 64. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 

Slay the enemy while he is small; nip evil in the 
bud, and then you will not have a crop of tarcs. 
(Dum parvus est hostis, interfice; nequitia elida- 
tur in semine.) 

St. JeERoMeE (HieronyMus), Letters. Let. xxii, 
sec. 6. (A.D. 384) Referring to enemies to 
Virginity. 

A single arm can tear up a sapling, but leave it 
for a time and no engine can upheave its roots. 
ὭΣ Gulistan, Ch. i, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 


There is no greater evil than making light of 

the enemy. (Hwo’ mo’ ta’ yii ch‘ing ti.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 69. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 

In cases of defence ’tis best to weigh 

The enemy more mighty than he seems. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 4, 43. (1599) 

Do not under-value an Enemy by whom you 

have been worsted. 
Jon ΘΕΙΌΕΝ, Table-Talk: War. (c. 1650) 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies. 

(ἀγαπᾶτε robs ἐχθροὺς.) 
New Testament: Matthew, ν, 43--44͵ (c. A.D. 
65) The Viudgate is, ‘“Diligite inimicos ves- 
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tros.”” See also Luke, vi, 27. “It is asserted 
that ‘hate thine enemy’ has no foundation 
in Jewish literature, and that the correct in- 
terpretation is, ‘Love all men, even thine 
enemies.’ ’—Jewish Encyclopedia, iii, 398. 
Shew kindness even to thy foes: 
The dog’s mouth with a morsel close. 

Savi, Gulistan, i, 33. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr. 
Disce, doce, dilige Deum, and thyn enemye. 
{Learn, teach, love God and thine enemy.] 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

C, passus xvi, 1. 141. (c. 1362) 
If we are bound to forgive an Enemy, we are 
not bound to trust him. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2728. (1732) 
Tho’ you are bound to love your Enemy, you 
are not bound to put your Sword in.his hand. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 5017. 

But to forgive our enemies their virtues, that is 
a greater miracle, and one that no longer happens. 
(Mais a ses ennemis pardonner les vertus, 

C’est un plus grand miracle, et qui ne se fait plus.) 

VoLTAIRE,Discours sur la Vraie Vertu. (c. 1750) 


1 

In the house of your enemy 
Keep a woman for your ami. 

(En la maison de ton ennemy 
Tiens une femme pour ton amye.) 

GABRIEL MEvRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 

1500) 
2 
‘A man’s enemies are the men of his own house. 
(Inimici hominis domestici eius. ) 

Old Testament: Micah, vii, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Enemies in my own house. (Hostis domi.) 

Piavutus, Mercator, |. 796. (c. 200 B.C.) 

A man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 
(ἐχθροὶ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ol οἰκιακοὶ αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 36. (c. A.D. 65) 
What pestilence is more mighty for to anoye a 
wight than a familier enemy ? 

CHAUCER (?), Boethius de Consolatione Philos- 
ophie. Bk. iii, prose 5,1. 78. (c. 1380) “Famil- 
iar” here means belonging to one’s family, 
of one’s own household. 

For in this world nis worse pestilence 
Than hoomly foo al day in thy presence. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 549. (c. 1388) 

It hath been an old proverbe that there is no 
worse pestilence than a famylyar enemy. 

Lisle Papers, xii, art. 43. (c. 1538) See Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser., ix, 423. 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 182. (1600) 
My nearest and dearest enemy. 

THoMas ΜΙΡΌΙΕΤΟΝ, Anything for a Quiet 
Life. Act v, sc. 1. (c. 1626) The phrase “Our 
friends, the enemy” is said to have originated 
in 1815, when the allies entered Paris, after 
the defeat of Napoleon. 


Our enemies are the price we pay for fame. 
Puitip Moertrer, Madame Sand. Act iii. (1917) 
The Germans say, “Viel Feind, viel Ehr” 
(Many enemies, much honor). 
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4 

It is evil to trust the enemy. (Male credilis 
hosti.) 

Ὲ Ovip, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 225. (ς. A.p. 8) 


We have met the enemy and they are ours— 
two ships, two brigs, one schooner and one 
sloop. 
OLIVER Hazarp Perry, Dispatch, to Gen. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, announcing his victory 
at the battle of Lake Erie, 10 Sept., 1813. 


I'd rather have my enemies envying me than 
envy my enemies. (Mihi inimicos invidere, 
quam med inimicis meis. ) 
PLautus, Trucuentus, 1. 744. (c. 186 B.C.) 
Enmity is the greatest flattery. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 
142. (1940) 


If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink. (Si esurierit inimicus tuus, ciba illum: 
si sitierit, da ei aquam bibere. ) 

a Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 21. (c. 350 B.C.) 


His enemies shall lick the dust. (Inimici eius 
terram lingent.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, \xxii, 9. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See under Dust. 


No one can safely be reconciled to an enemy. 
(Cum inimico nemo in gratiam tuto redit. ) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae. No.106.(c.43 B.C.) 
And eek thou shalt eschewe the conseilling of 
thyne olde enemys that been reconsiled. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 23. (c. 1387) 
The book seith: that no wight retourneth saufly 
into the grace of his olde enemy. And Isope seith. 
ne trust nat to hem to whiche thou hast had 
somtyme werre or enmitee, ne telle hem nat thy 
conseil. And Seneca telleth the cause why. It may 
nat be, seith he, that, where greet fyr hath longe 
tyme endured, that ther ne dwelleth som vapour 
or warmnesse.” And therfore seith Salomon: “in 
thyn olde foo trust never.” 

CuHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 23. 
Trust not a reconciled foe more than an open foe. 

Unxknown,Roxburghe Ballads, i, 432. (c. 1600) 
Dicke said, beware of a reconciled foe. 

Sir Joun Harincron, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 87. 

(1618) 
Take heed of a reconciled enemy. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. ii. sec. iii, mem. 7. (1621) 
A reconciled enemy is not safely to be trusted. 

FRANCIS OsBornez,Advice to a Son, Ὁ. 89.(1656) 
Take heed of enemies reconcil’d, and of meat 
twice boil’d. 

JOHN Ray, Proverbs: Spanish, p. 17. (1670) 
Beware of meat twice boil’d, and an old foe 
reconcil’d. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
Tell Mrs. Boswell I shall taste her marmalade 
cautiously at first... . Beware, says the Italian 
proverb, of a reconciled enemy. ° 

SAMUEL JoHNsoN. Boswe LL. Life, 3 May, 1777. 
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1 

Against an enemy, one must be either brave 
or suppliant. (Contra hostem aut fortem 
oportet esse aut supplicem. ) 

PuBLILius SyRuS,Sententiae.No.138.(c.43 B.C.) 
Speak no evil of your enemy, but devise it. (De 
inimico non loquaris male sed cogites.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 150. 

Avoid an angry man for a little, but an enemy 
for long. (Iratum breviter vites, inimicum diu.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 288. 


2 

Pleasant is the stain from the blood of an 
enemy. (Iucunda macula est ex inimici san- 
guine. ) 

PuBLILivus Syrus,Sententiae.No.313.(c.43 B.C.) 
The body of a dead enemy always smells sweet. 
(Optime olere occisum hostem.) 

AULUus VITELLIUs, when riding over the field of 
Beriacum, a few days after the battle, 14 
April, a.p. 69. See Suetonius, Lives of the 
Caesars: Vitellius. Sec. 10. The saying has 
also been attributed to Vespasian, perhaps 
being confused with his remark about money 
always smelling sweet, even if it came from 
a tax on urinals, and to Charles IX of France, 
on the night of St. Bartholomew, 1571. 

Too many there be to whom a dead enemy smells 
well. 

Sir THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. iii, 
sec. 12. (1682) 

3 


His is a very wretched fortune who has no 
enemy. (Miserrima est fortuna quae inimico 
caret. ) 

Pusiizius Syrus,Sententiae.No.356.(c.43 B.C.) 
If you have no Enemies, it’s a Sign Fortune has 
forgot you. 

THOMAS FuLLeR,Gnomologia. No. 2759. (1732) 
A man’s greatness can be measured by his enemy. 

Donn Piatt, Memories of Men Who Saved the 

Union: Appendix. (1887) 
4 
He who cannot spare his own folk befriends 
his enemies. (Suis qui nescit parcere inimicis 
favet.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.663.(c.43 B.C.) 
He that gives honour to his enemy is like to an ass. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 413. (1678) 

5 

It is enough to defeat an enemy, too much to 
ruin him. (Satis est superare inimicum, ni- 
mium est perdere.) 

PusLitivs Syrus,Sententiae.No.686.(c.43 B.C.) 


8 
When an enemy has tried every expedient in 
vain, then will he agitate the chain of friend- 
ship. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 23. (c. 1258) 


7 
Crush the serpent’s head with the hand of an 
enemy: if the enemy is successful, thou hast 
killed a snake; if the snake is successful, thou 
hast lost an enemy. 

Sapr, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 24. (c. 1258) 
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It is good to strike the Serpent’s Head with your 
Enemy’s Hand. 
: THomMas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2945. (1732) 


Before the enemy can string his bow, thy 
arrow should transhx him. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 11. (c. 1258) 
Get YOUR FIST IN FIRST, see under PREPAREDNESS. 


Compassionate not the weakness of a foe, for 
were he to become powerful he would have 
no pity on thee. 

Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 16. (c. 1258) 
He is his own enemy who slays not his enemy 
when he has him in his power. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 54. 

Who shows mercy to an enemy denies it to him- 
self. (Qui misericordiam inimico impertit, sibi 
denegat.) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scicntiarum: 

Crudelitas. (1605) 
Mercy to enemies is as base as cruelty to friends. 

STEELE Mackay, Paul Kauvar. Act iv. (1888) 


10 
I love to hear of worthy foes. 
WALTER Scott, The Lady of the Lake. Canto 
iv, st. 8. (1810) 
The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foeman worthy of their steel. 


Scott, The Lady of the Lake, v, 10. 
11 


You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village-curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. 


ΣΕ ΚΕΈΒΕΕΛΕΣ, Henry VIII, ii, 4, 158. (1612) 
1 


What mockery sweeter than to mock at foes? 
(οὔκουν γέλως ἥδιστος eis ἐχθροὺς γελᾶν :) 

ge OE OREES) Ajax, Ἰ. 79. (c. 409 B.C.) 

He was within a few hours of giving his 
enemies the slip for ever. 

rene Tristram Shandy. Bk. i, ch. 12. (1759) 


1 

Tho’ ’tis a Maxim you must know, 

Who does no IIl, can have no Foe. 
aoe Answer to Dr. Delany, 1. 57. (1730) 


Fortune can give no greater advantage than 
liscord among the enemy. (Nihil iam praestare 
fortuna maius potest, quam hostium discord- 
jam. ) 

Tacitus, Germania. Sec. 33. (A.D. 98) 

When discord arises among the forces of the 
enemy, take courage; when they are united, be- 
ware. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 22. (c. 1258) 
This maxim contains one of Sadi's charac- 
teristic but untranslatable puns. Jama shu- 
dan signifies to be united, and also to be of 
good cheer. 


Is it wrong to avenge yourself upon your 

enemies, or to catch them as they’d catch your 

(Iniuriam autem est ulcisci advorsarios? | aut 

qua via te captent eadem ipsos capi?) 
TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 72. (165 8.c.) 
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One may employ everything against one’s ene- 
mies. (On peut tout employer contre ses ennemis.) 
Ricnevizu, Les Tuileries. (c. 1635) See also 
under Love: ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR. 


1 e 
The enemy is at hand. (Hostis adest.) 
VerGciL, Aeneid. Bk. ix, ]. 38. (19 B.C.) 


{ go to fight your majesty’s enemies, and I 
leave you in the midst of my own. (Je vais 
combattre les ennemis de votre majesté, et je 
vous laisse au milieu des miens. ) 

MARECHAL bE Vitrars, Remark, to Louis XIV, 
as he bade the king good-bye and started to 
join the Army of the Rhine. (1696) Duve- 
MET, Vie de Voltaire, attributes the saying 
to Voltaire. ᾿ 


3 
‘They are all dying. I have hardly a warm 
personal enemy left. 
J. A. McNEILL WHISTLER. (c. 1900) See SeErrz, 
Whistler Stories. 


4 
I choose my friends for their good looks, my 
acquaintances for their good characters, and 
my enemies for their good intellects. A man 
cannot be too careful in the choice of his 
enemies. 

Oscar Wipe, Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 1. 

(1891) 


Enemies are wealth to anyone who can derive 
profit from them. (οἱ ἐχθροί χρήματά εἰσι 
τῷ δυναμένῳ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ὠφελεῖσθαι.) 
XENOPHON, Oeconomicus. Ch. i, sec. 15. (c. 
375 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcy, Moralia, 
86:C, E. 
We have to depend upon our enemies to hear 
the truth. (ἀκουστέον ἐστὶ παρὰ τῶν ἐχθρῶν τὴν 
ἀλήθειαν.) 
PLutarcn, Moralia: How to Profit by One’s 
Enemies, 89C. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 
Our enemies come nearer the truth in the judg- 
ments they form of us, than we do in our judg- 
ment of ourselves. (Nos ennemis approchent plus 
de la vérité dans les jugements qu’ils font de 
nous, que nous n’en approchons nous-mémes.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 458. (1665) 
Love your enemies, for they tell you your faults. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1756. 
The assailant makes the strength of the defense. 
Therefore, we ought to pray, give us a good 
enemy. 
R. W. Emerson, Journal, 1865. 
I love my best friend, . . . my bravest enemy. 
That is the man who keeps me up to the mark. 
ὲ ΒΕΔΝΑΒΌ ὅ5αν, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1907) 


Cause thy heart to rejoice, for thy enemies 
are not. 
Unknown, Laments of Isis and Nephthys, 1. 
31, (c. 700 B.c.) Dennis, tr. 
Τὶς most sweet 
To see a foe, triumphant once, brought low. 
(ἐκ γὰρ εὐτυχοῦς 
ἥδιστον ἐχθρὸν ἄνδρα δυστυχοῦνθ' ὁρᾶν.) 
lt Children of Hercules, 1. 939. (c. 430 
B.C. 


Rejoice not over thy greatest enemy being dead. 
(Noli de mortuo inimico tuo guadere.) 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
viii, 7. (c. 190 B.C.) 
When an enemy dies no tears are shed. (Inimico 
exstincto exitium lacrimae non habent.) 
PuBLILIUS SyRus,Sententiae.No.326.(c.43 B.C.) 


7 
Tel thou neuer thy fo that thy fot [foot] 
aketh. 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng, 12. (c. 1300) 
be shouldst not tell thy foe when thy fit [foot] 
slides. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 100. (c. 1595) 
Tell not thy foe when thy foot’s sleeping, nor 
thy step-minny when thou’rt sore hungry. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 317. (1721) 
Ne’er tell you fae when your foot sleeps. 

His.op, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 240. (1862) 
Do NOT BOAST UNTIL YOUR ENEMY IS DEAD, 566 

under CHICKEN: DON’T COUNT CHICKENS. 


II—Nobody’s Enemy but His Own 


What is man’s chief enemy? Each is his own. 
(τί ἐστι πολέμιον ἀνθρώποις ; αὐτοὶ ἑαυτοῖς. 
Anaciarsis, Maxim. (c. 550 Β. 6.) STOBAEUS, 
Florilegium, ii, 43. 
He is his own worst enemy. (Sibi est adversarius 
unus acerrimus.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. x, epis. 8. (49 B.C.) 
Referring to Julius Caesar. 
Yet is every man his greatest enemy, and, as it 
were, his own executioner. 
Str THoMaAsS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 4. (1643) 
None but yourself, who are your greatest foe. 
H. W. LoncFELLow, Michael Angelo. Pt. ii, 
sec. 3. (1872) 
He’s his own worst enemy. 
GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Minisiry, Room 28, p. 
214. (1942) 


9 
The enemy is within the gates; it is with our 
own luxury, our own folly, our own criminal- 
ity that we have to contend. 

Cicero, In Catedinam. No. ii, ch. 5, sec. 11. 


10 

To affirm that a vicious man is only his own 
enemy is about as wise as to affirm that a 
virtuous man is only his own friend. 

C. C Corton, Lacon. (1820) 

11 
It smarts not halfe so ill as the phrase, Euery 
bodtes friend but his owne. 

Sm WILtiAM Cornwattis, Essayes, sig. ΕἾ. 

(1600) 
We commonly say of a prodigall man, that hee 
is no man’s foe but his owne. 

BisHop Jonn Knicnt, Lectures upon Jonak. 

(1611) 
I am nobody’s enemy but my own. 

DANIEL DeEror, Robinson Crusoe, ii, 11. (1719) 
The prodigal is no man’s foe but his own, saith 
the proverb. 

Trromas Apams, Sermons (1861), iii, 80.(1629) 
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He is no man’s enemy but his own. 

Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 21. (1639) 
Tom, though an idle, thoughtless, rattling rascal, 
was nobody’s enemy but his own. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. iv, ch. 5. (1749) 
Some people are nobody’s enemies but their own. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 43. (1838) 

He is quite a good fellow—nobody’s enemy but 
his own. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 25. (1850) 
[He] has been singularly inoffensive. As the say- 
ing is, “‘He has been no man’s enemy but his own.” 
; Avucustus Jessorr, Arcady, p. 183. (1881) 


I must disclaim his friendship who ceases to 
be a friend to himself. 
OLiveR GotpsmiTH, The Good-Natured Man. 
nan iv. (1768) “His own enemy is no one’s 
riend.” 


In beyng your owne foe, you spin a fayre 
threede. 
Joun Heywoop,Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


Let me hack at my own vines. (Ut vineta 
egomet caedam mea. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1, 1. 220. (20 8. c.) 
A proverbial expression for doing something 
to one’s own injury. 


4 
He is not harmless who harms himself. (On 
n’est point innocent quand on nuit ἃ soi- 
méme. ) 
Joserpn Jousert, Pensées. No. 134. (1810) 
None but myself ever did me any harm. 
NAPOLEON Bonaparte, Remark, at St. Helena, 
6 April, 1817. See O’Meara, Napoleon in 
Exile. 


5 

Formidable is the enemy that lurks in a man’s 
own breast. (Gravis est inimicus is, qui latet 
in pectore.) 

ἔ PuBLILIus Syrrus,Sententiae.No.235.(c.43 B.C.) 


A wedge from itself splits the tree. 
Η. W. Tyuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) That is, a man is his own 
worst enemy. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


When hempe is sponne; England’s done. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Prophecies. (1597) 
“The triuiall Phrophecie, which I hearde 
when I was a Childe, and Queene Elizabeth 
was in the flower of her yeares, was: When 
Hem pe is sponne; England’s done. Whereby, 
it was generally conceived, that after the 
Princes had Reigned, which had the Prin- 
cipall τρί of that word Hempe (which 
were , Edward, Mary, Philip, Eliza- 
πὸ England should come to utter con- 
usion.” 


ΑΒ! perfidious England! (Ah! la perfide 
Angleterre!) 


Jacques Bossvet, Premier Sermon pour la | 


Circoncision. Preached at Metz in 1652. 
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Perfidious Albion. (Perfide Albion.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, on leaving England for 
St. Helena, 1815, using the phrase as the 
Romans used Punica fides, because he was 
being banished by the country to which he 
had surrendered. The attribution to Napo- 
leon has never been fully verified. 


England, Mother of Parliaments. 
Joun Bricut, Speech, at Rochdale, 18 Jan., 
1865. See Rocers, Speeches of John Bright, 
li, 112. 
Parliament means a place where one talks; noth- 
ing more. (Parlement signifie “endroit ot I’on 
parle.” Rien de plus.) 
Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son Ile,p.243.(1890) 
That hospital of incurables, the House of Lords. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 1 Aug., 1766. 


10 
No dearth but breeds in the horse-manger. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
ain, p. 329. (1636) 
A famine in England begins at the horse-manger. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1670) 


11 

In England there are sixty different religions, 
and only one sauce. (Il y en Angleterre soi- 
sante sectes religieuses différentes, et une seule 
sauce. ) 

PRINCE FRANCESCO CARACCIOLI, Neapolitan Am- 
bassador. (c. 1790) The attribution is legend- 
ary. Talleyrand is said to have remarked 
that in the United States there were thirty- 
two religions and only one course (plat) at 
dinner. 

In China we have only three religions, but we 
have a hundred dishes we can make from rice. 

GURNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 374. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 

He had dined on whiting with paperhanger’s 
sauce, .. . topped off with orphan’s caviar, or 
tapioca pudding. 

ELLiot PAUL, Mayhem in B-Flat, Ὁ. 57. (1940) 

Be England what she will, 
With all her faults, she is my country still. 

CHARLES Cuurcuit, The Farewell,\.27.(1760) 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 206. (1783) 


13 
There is more good victuals in England than 
in seven other kingdoms. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 74. (1639) 
14 Doing good, 
Disinterested good, is not our trade. 
We travel far, ’tis true, but not for nought. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. i, 1. 673. (1784) 


15 
Let me, however, make this clear, in case 
there should be any mistake about it in any 
quarter. We mean to hold our own. I have 
not become the King’s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, Speech, at the Mayor’s 


Te Luncheon, Mansion House, 10 Nov., 
194 
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1 
Rous’d by the lash of his own stubborn Tail, 
Our Lion now will foreign Foes assail. 

Joun Dryven, Astraea Redux, |. 117. (1660) 
The British lion always rouses itself to fresh 
efforts by lashing itself with its tail. 

DEAN W. R. INGE. (MARCHANT, Wit and Wis- 

dom of Dean Inge. No. 159.) 


2 

England is the paradise of women, the pur- 
gatory of men, and the hell of horses. (L’Ing- 
hilterra é il paradiso delle donne, il purgatorio 
degli uomini, e l’inferno dei cavalli.) 

Joun Fvorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 205. (1591) 
The wife of euery Englishman is counted blest. 

Tuomas DELONEY, Works (1912), p. 377. (c. 

1593) . 
England is said to be a hel for horses, a purgatorie 
for servantis and paradise for women. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 126. (c. 1595) 
England is termed by foreigners the paradise of 
women, as it is by some accounted the hell of 
horses, and purgatory of servants. 

Unknown, New Help to Discourse,p.51.(1619) 
England is a paradise for women, and hell for 
horses: Italy a paradise for horses, hell for 
women, as the diverb goes. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ili, sec. ili, mem. 1, subs. 2. (1621) 
England, they say, is the only hell for horses, 

and only paradise for women. 

THOMAS DEKKER, 1] the Honest Whore Act 

iv, sc. 1. (1630) 
“England is the paradise of women, hell of 
horses, purgatory of servants.” For the first, billa 
vera ...For the next, ... /gnoramus 
for the last, . . . we cast it forth as full of false- 
hood. 

Trromas Futter, Worthies: Berkshire, i, 116. 

(1662) Fuller, in his Holy State, refers to 
the proverb in this form, “England is a 
prison for men, a paradise for women, a 
purgatory for servants, and a hell for horses.” 


In these troublous days, when the great 
Mother Empire stands splendidly isolated in 
Europe. 
Hon. Georce Evutas Foster, Speech, Canadian 
House of Commons, 16 Jan., 1896. 
Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously iso- 
lated, I will not now debate; but for my part, I 
think splendidly isolated, because this isolation 
of England comes from her superiority. 
ΤῈ. Witrrip Laurier, Speech, Canadian House 
of Commons, 5 Feb., 1896. 
We have stood alone in that which is called isola- 
tion-~our splendid isolation, as one of our Colo- 
nial friends was good enough to call it. 
Sm Wriiti1ram Epwarp GoscHen, Speeck, at 
Lewes, 26 Feb., 1896. 


4 

“England is the ringing island.” Thus it is 
commonly called by foreigners, as having 
greater, more, and more tunable bells than any 
one country in Christendom. 


Tuomas Futrer, Worthies: Berkshire, i, 115. 
(1662) 
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England is proverbially called “the ringing island.” 
WrttiaM Hone,Every-Day Book,ii, 509.(1827) 


5 
England were but a fling, Save for the crooked 
stick and the grey-goose wing. 
THomas FULLER, Worthies, i, 116. (1662) A 
feeble thing, except for her archers. 
{At Agincourt] his archers bared their arms .. . 
to give fair play to “the crooked stick and the 
grey goose wing,” but for which—as the rime 
ran—‘England were but a fling.” 
Joun R. GreEEN, A Short History of the English 
People, p. 261. (1874) 


Long beards heartless, painted hoods witless, 

Gay coats graceless, make England thriftless. 
THomMas Futter, Worthtes, i, 119. (1662) 

A saying said to have been made by the Scotch 

in the reign of Edward II., when elated with 

their victory at Stirling (1297). 

Ξ Grose, Provincial Glossary: England. (1790) 


God punish England. (Gott strafe England!) 

ALFRED FUNKE, Schwert und Myrte. (1914) 

This was a novel published serially in the 

Sonntagszeitung fir das deutsche Haus, and 

the phrase became instantly popular in Ger- 
many. 


8 
Heart of oak are our men. 
Davin Garrick, Heart of Oak. (c. 1770) See 
under HEART. 


Little Britain. (Britannia minor.) 
GEOFFREY OF Monmouth, Historia Britonum. 
(c. 1150) Referring to Brittany. 
The Danes woefully harassed the land, which 
caused him to ship himself over into Little 
Britain in France. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, iii, 493. (1662) 


10 

Three wonders of England, ecclesia, foemina, 

lana; “the churches, the women, the wool.” 
JoserpH Hat, Contemplations, iv, 11. (1612) 


11 
The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand. 
FeLicia HEMANS, The Homes of England. (c. 
1830) 
Those comfortably padded lunatic asylums which 
are known, euphemistically, as the stately homes 
of England. 
Vrrcinia Wootr, The Common Reader: Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. 


12 
The Cat, the Rat, and Louell our dog, 
Rule all England under an hog. 

RAPHAEL HOLINSHED, Chronicles, iii, 442. 
(1577) Holinshed says [King Richard III 
executed] “4 poore gentleman called Call- 
ingborne, for making a small rime of three 
of his councellors, . . . lord Loue!l, sir Rich- 
ard Ratcliffe and sir William Catesbie.” 

“His name was Lovel.” “What! the cat, the rat 
and Lovel our dog? Was he descended from 
King Richard’s favourite ?” 

Wa ter Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 2. (1816) 
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1 

With all the World have War, 

But with England do not jar. 

(Con todo el Mundo guerra, 

Y paz con Ingalatierra.) 

James Howe t, Spanish Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1659) 

Quoted by FraNnKLIn, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1743. 


A pirate spreading misery and ruin over the 
face of the ocean. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Walter Jones, 
1810. 
England ... the sea’s scourge, the world’s 
scourge; robber, hypocrite and leech. 
WALpo Frank, The Bridegroom Cometh, p. 
395. (1939) 


8 
What should they know of England who only 
England know? 
Rupyarp Kretine, The Englisk Flag. (1891) 
The error so often made by Little Englanders. 
Westminster Gazette, 1 Aug., 1895, p. 2/2. 
Goldwin Smith was ...a Little Englander of 
the Little Englanders. He saw nothing in the 
Empire . . . but a burden on England. 
London Times, Weekly, 10 June, 1910, p. 420. 
4 
There was an olde saying, all countries stande 
in neede of Britaine, and Britaine of none. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 439. (1580) 


§ 
England expects every man to do his duty. 
Horatio Netson, Signal, to the fleet at the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct., 1805. See 
Soutrney, Life of Nelson. Ch. 9. This is the 
generally accepted version of Nelson’s signal, 
and the most dramatic, due perhaps to 
Southey’s touch. In the London Times, 26 
Dec., 1805, it was given: “England expects 
every officer and man to do his duty this 
day.” William Pryce Cunby, First Lieutenant 
of Nelson’s flagship, Bellerophon, reported 
it: “England expects that every man will do 
his duty.” Captain Pasco, Nelson’s flag- 
lieutenant, stated that Nelson’s order was: 
“Say to the fleet, England confides that every 
man will do his duty,” and that “expects” 
was substituted for “confides” at his sug- 
gestion. For full discussion, see Notes and 
Queries, Ser. vi, vol. ix, pp. 261, 283. 
If ... as the poet informs us, England expects 
every man to do his duty, England is the most 
sanguine country on the face of the earth, and 
will find itself continually disappointed. 
Dicxens, Martin Chuszlewit. Ch. 43. (1843) 
For England, home, and beauty. 
A. Conan Doyv1z, The Bruce-Partington Plans. 
(1917) A traditional toast in the British 
; navy. 


This is a country where, as an Englishman said 
to me once, the sun shines for all alike. That 
was nothing, I ought to add, but a figure of 
ἢ, (C’est ici un pays of, comme me le 
isait un Anglais, le soleil luit pour tout Je 
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monde. Ce n’était, je dois ajouter, qu’une 
figure de rhétorique. ) 

Max O’ReEt1, John Bull et Son fle,p.21.(1890) 
An Englishman, as Dr. Johnson said, has more 
frequent need to solicit than to exclude the sun. 

MIcHAEL INNES, The Weight of the Evidence, 

p. 64. (1943) 


7 
He who would England win, In Ireland must 
begin. 

Dieco Ortiz. (1567) As quoted in Froupe, 
History of England, x, 480. Referred to as 
an English proverb. 

It is a saying auncient ... That who-so Eng- 
land will subdew, With Ireland must begin. 

ΑΜ Warner, Albions England. Ch. 54, st. 
4. (1592) 

Get Ireland to-day and England may be thine 
to-morrow. 

James HowELL, Lexicon Tetraglotton: Appen- 
dix, p. 2. (1658) 

“He that will England win Must with Ireland 
first begin.” ... England . is too great a 
morsel for a foreign foe to be chopped up at 
once; and therefore it must orderly be attempted, 
and Ireland be first assaulted. 

Tuomas FuLLer, Worthies: Berkshire, i, 119. 
(1662) 


8 
England has saved herself by her exertions, 
and will, I trust, save Europe by her example. 
WILLIAM Pitt, Speech, at Lord Mayor's ban- 
quet, at Guildhall, London, 9 Nov., 1805 
This was Pitt’s last speech, and, as is usually 
the case, what he actually said was variously 
reported. The version given here is from 
STANHOPE, Life of Pitt, vol. iv, p. 346, as 
told him by the Duke of Wellington, who 
was present at the banquet. From it was 
derived the motto on the medal struck in 
1814 to commemorate the Treaty of Paris, 
“Seipsum constantia, Europam exemplo” 
(Herself by fortitude, Europe by example). 


9 
Dieu et mon droit. (God and my right.) 
Ricuarp I, Caur bE Lion, Parole, at the 
battle of Gisors. (1198) Richard chose the 
phrase as his battle-word, to show that he 
was not a vassal of France, but owed his 
royalty only to God. In commemoration of 
the great victory he won there, it was made 
the motto of the royal arms of England. 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of 
victoree. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto x, st. 61. (1590) 
St. George he was for England; St. Dennis was 
for France 
Unknown, St. George for England. (1512) 
ΟΝ ΩΝ cited by Percy, Reliques, ser. iii, 


10 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, ii, 1, 46. (1595) Set 
in Silver was the title of a novel by the 
Williamsons, (1909) 
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The Channel is that silver strip of sea which 
severs merry England from the tardy realms of 
Europe. 
Unknown, Article, in Church and State Re- 
view, 1 April, 1863. 
Streak of silver sea. 
ἣν. E. GLapstoneg, in Edinburgh Review, 18 
Oct., 1870, writing of the English Channel. 
The value of the “silver streak” as a defense for 
England against her enemies, scarcely needs 
demonstration. 
H. B. Georce, Relation of Geography and His- 
tory, p. 136. (1903) 


Rule, Britannia, rule the waves; 
Britons never will be slaves. 

James Tuomson, Rule, Britannial This ode 
appeared originally in the last scene (Act ii, 
sc. 5), of Alfred, A Masque, in which Thom- 
son collaborated with David Mallet, and 
which was published in 1740. Often attrib- 
uted to Mallet, but evidence favors Thomson. 

With Freedom’s lion-banner, 
Britannia rules the waves. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL,Qde to the Germans.( 1832) 
Oh. Britannia, the pride of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free. 

Unknown. Probably an adaptation of Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean, a song written 
in 1843 by a young English actor named 
Thomas a Becket, playing at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and sung there 
by another English actor, David Taylor 
Shaw, who afterwards claimed its author- 
ship. Some authorities allege that the British 
version was the first, and was sung by Shaw 
in England before he came to America. See 
Banks, Immortal Songs of Camp and Field, 
p. 77; Notes and Quertes, 26 Aug., 1899. 


A shopkeeper will never get the more custom 
by beating his customers, and what is true of 
a shopkeeper, is true of a shopkeeping nation. 
JosiaH TuCKER, DEAN OF GLOUCESTER, Four 
Tracts on Political and Commercial Sub- 
jects. (1766) The words are said to have 
been used by Dean Tucker some years be- 
fore they appeared in print. 
To found a great empire for the sole purpose 
of raising up a people of customers, may at 
first sight appear a project fit only for a nation 
of shopkeepers. 
AbAM ὅΜΙΤΗ, Wealth of Nations. Vol. ii, bk. 
iv, ch. 7, sec. 3, (1775) 
A Nation of shop-kcepers are very seldom so dis- 
Interested. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Oration, said to have been 
delivered in the State House at Philadelphia, 
1 Aug., 1776, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether this oration was really delivered, for 
it exists only in a professed English reprint 
(Philadelphia, printed; London, reprinted 
for E. Johnson, No. 4 Ludgate Hill, 1776), 
of which a number of copies are in existence. 
W. V. Wells, in his Life of Adams, asserts 


that “No such American edition has ever 
been scen.” 


Let Pitt then boast of his victory to his shop- 
keeping nation. (Nation boutiquiére.) 

BERTRAND BARERE, Speech, before the French 
National Convention, 11 June, 1794. 

England is a nation of shopkeepers. (L’Angleterre 
est une nation de boutiquiers.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, aS quoted by O’MeEara, 
Napoleon at St. Helena, vol. ii. But what 
Napoleon probably said was “sono mer- 
canti,” a phrase of Paoli. See GouRcaun, 
Journal Inédit de Ste.-Héléne, i, 69. Gour- 
gaud quotes Napoleon, 26 Sept., 1817, as 
saying, “You were greatly offended with me 
for having called you a nation of shopkeep- 
ers. Had I meant by this that you were a 
nation of cowards, you would have had 
reason to be displeased, but ...I meant 
that you were a nation of merchants.” 

We are indeed a nation of shopkeepers. 

BENJAMIN DisrRaELl], The Young Duke. Bk. i, 
ch. 11. (1831) 


In this country it is necessary, from time to 
time, to put one admiral to death in order to 
pep up the others. (Dans ce pays-ci il est bon 
tuer de temps en temps un amiral pour en- 
courager les autres.) 

VoLTAIRE, Candide. Ch. 23. (1578) The refer- 
ence is to the execution of the English 
admiral, John Byng, because of his failure to 
relieve Minorca, besieged by the French, 1756. 


4 
Oh, England, no wonder your troubles begin, 
When blockaded without, and block-headed 
within. 
Horace Watpore, Letter to the Countess of 


Upper Ossory, 12 Sept., 1781. Quoted as 
an epigram of the day. 


His Majesty's dominions, on which the sun 
never sets. 

Jorn Wi son, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 42, 
April, 1829. “The sun never sets on_ his 
empire” was applied originally to the King 
of Spain. See under Spain. Claudian applied 
the idea to Rome. See under RoME. 

The sun of her glory is fast descending to the 
horizon. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Notes on Virginia. (1782) 
Snobs are . . . recognized throughout an Empire 
on which I am given to understand the Sun never 
sets. 

W. M. THacKeray, in Punch, x, 101/2. (1846) 
The great army of Browns, who are scattered 
over the whole empire on which the sun never 
Sets. 

THoMaS HucuHes, Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pt. i, ch. 1. (1857) 
Great Britain has ixtinded her domain until the 
sun niver sets on it. No more do th’ original 
ee iv th’ sile, they bein’ kept movin’ be th’ 
polis. 
᾿ F. P. Dunne, On the Victorian Era. (1898) 


Brut that berne [warrior] bolde of hand, 
First conquerour of meri ingland. 
UNKNOWN, Cursor Mundi, 1. 8, (a. 1300) The 
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first known use of the phrase “merry Eng- 
land,” afterwards so popular. 


1 

Hops, Reformation, Bays, and Beer 

Came into England all in one year. 
Unknown, Old Rhyme. (c. 1600) 

Turkeys, Carpes, Hops, Picarel and Beer 

Came into England, all in one year. 
Sm RicHArD BAKER, Chronicle of the Kings of 

England, p. 298. (1643) 


II—The English 


2 
The meanest Briton scorns the highest slave. 

Appison, The Campaign, Ἰ. 300. (c. 1705) 
Britons never will be slaves. 

James THomson, Rule Britannia. (1740) 

A soil whose air is deemed too pure for slaves 
to breathe in. 

FRANCIS HARGRAVE, Argument, in Somersett 
Habeas Corpus Case, 14 May, 1772. Somer- 
sett was a negro slave born in Jamaica, who 
accompanied his master to England and 
claimed his freedom. Hargrave was Somer- 
sett’s counsel, and his argument was upheld 
by the presiding judge, William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield. See State Trials, xx, 1 

Slaves cannot breathe in England. 

Wr1M Cowper, The Task.Bk.ii,).40.(1784) 
Englishmen never will be slaves: they are free 
to do whatever the government and public opin- 
ion allow them to do. 

A SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


Law is a Bottomless-Pit. Exemplify’d in the 
Case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog, and Lewis Baboon, who spent all they 
had in a Lawsuit. 

Dr. JouHN ARBUTHNOT. Title of a political 
allegory designed to ridicule the Duke of 
Marlborough, and to render anpopular the 
European war which was then (1712) raging. 
Each European nation was given a_nick- 
name by Arbuthnot, “Nicholas Frog” for the 
Dutch and “Lewis Baboon” for the French, 
for example, but “John Bull” for the British 
was the only one which lived. For some 
reason it caught the British imagination and 
has been in use ever since. Arbuthnot used 
the sobriquet in a series of fine pamphlets, 
John Bull in His Senses, John Bull Still in 
His Senses, etc., which were finally collected 
and published in one volume, The History of 
John Bull. 

If an honest believing nation is to be made a 
Sen of, we have a story of John Bull and his 
e. 


ALEXANDER Pore, A Key to the Lock. (1714) 
France . . . assisted the American cause, for 
which John Bull abused and fought her. But 
John will come off wretchedly. 

ee Familiar Letters (1876), p. 350. 

1778 
[Johnson] was, indeed, if I may be allowed the 
phrase, at bottom much of a 7500 Bull. 

ae Life of Johnson. Ch. 30. (a. 

1791 


A horse-race we met with near Chester-le-Street. 
This we could not resist, as some of us had never 
seen John Bull at his favourite amuscment. 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Autobiography, ix, 374. 
(a. 1805) 
Not a Bull of them all but is persuaded he bears 
Europa upon his back. 
J. R. Lowe Lt, On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners. (1871) 
John Bull et Son file. 
Max O’RELL, Title of book. (1890) 
The typical John Bull—Lord Palmerston’s “Fat 
man with a white hat in the twopenny omnibus.” 
G. W. E. Russet, Collections and Recollec- 
tions. Ch. 5. (1898) 


4 
Euery Englysshe Archer beareth vnder hys 
gyrdile xxiiil Scottes. 

Rocer ASCHAM, Toxophilus, Ὁ. 84. (1545) Be- 

cause he carried twenty-four arrows. 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 158. (1599) 
Even the Indians ... have a proverb, three 
Moors to a Portugal, three Portugals to an 
Englishman. 

SAMUEL PurcnHas, His Pilgrim, i, 35. (1625) 
One Englishman could beat three Frenchmen. 

JosepH Appison,The Spectator. No.383.(1712) 
We, who formerly . . . could any one of us beat 
three Frenchmen, are now so degenerated that 
three Frenchmen can evidently beat one English- 
man. 

Horace WALPOLE, Letter, to G. Montagu, 13 

July, 1745. 
That silly, sanguine notion, which is firmly enter- 
tained here, that one Englishman can beat three 
Frenchmen, encourages, and has sometimes en- 
abled, one Englishman, in reality to beat two. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 7 Feb., 1749. 
We had no arms; but one Englishman is able 
to beat five Frenchmen at any time. 

OLIvER GoLpsMiTH, The Citizen of the World. 

Letter 119. (1762) Growing, it will be noted, 
like Falstaff’s “rogues in buckram.” 


5 
No good man is a Briton. (Nemo bonus Brito 
est.) 

Ausontus, Epigrams. No. 110. (c. a. Ὁ. 370) 


6 
You have a saying that the English lose every 
battle but the last. 
Francis Berpinc, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 18. 
(1941) 
He wants to make quite sure that England will 
be able to fight this war to the last Frenchman. 
FRANCIS BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 35. 


7 
One of the essential differences between the 
English and the Spaniards is that the English 
describe necessity as the mother of invention, 
whereas the Spaniards refer to it as the enemy 
of chastity. 

Francis Beepinc, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 

7. (1938) 
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1 
In spite of their hats being terribly ugly, 
God-damn! I love the English! 
(Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids, 
Goddam! moi j’aime les Anglais.) 

PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER, Les Boxeurs. (1814) 


2 

[He] grumbles . . . now and then, because, 
like all of us Englishmen, he must have his 
grievance. 

BLacKMorE, Cradock Nowell. Ch. 64. (1866) 
Trinidad is loyal (with occasional grumblings. of 
course, as is the right of free-born Britons). 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, At Last. Ch. 3. (1871) 

We are like to grumble a bit sometimes—it is an 
Englishman’s privilege, you know. | 
WILLIAM WESTALL, The Old Factory. Ch. 37. 
(1881) 
a 
Twenty-seven millions, mostly fools. 

CarLYLE, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 6. (1850) 
A certain man has called us, “of all peoples the 
wisest in action”; but he added, “the stupidest 
in speech.” 

CARLYLE, The Nigger Question. (1849) 


4 
Collins’s old Peerage-Book . . . is properly 
all we English have for a Biographical Dic- 
tionary;—nay, . . . for a National Bible. 
CARLYLE, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 7. (1850) 
That bulky volume which has been called the 
Englishman’s Bible—Burke’s Peerage. 
W. Bates,Maclise Portrait-Gallery,p.68.(1883) 


5 
A right Englishman. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemzologia, p. 78. (1639) 
You are a right Englishman, you cannot tell 
when you are well. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 
A Ha Englishman knows not when a thing is 
Well, 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 85. (1670) 

I find you are a true Englishman; you never 
know when you are well. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

A αν Englishman knows not when a thing is 
well. 

TnHomas FriEevptnc, Proverbs of AU Nations, p. 
75. (1824) “Who knows,” says Fielding, “but 
it is to the grumbling spirit of our country- 
men that England owes her superiority to 
other nations! Thank God, we have not the 
phlegm of the Germans, to whom, if they 
only say, ‘Eat straw,’ they eat straw.” 


6 

Th’ English dress up f’r a Methodist preacher, 
stick a piece iv lead pipe in th’ tails iv their 
coat in case iv emargency, an’ get all the 
money there is in th’ line. 

FINLEY Prtrer DuNNE, Observations of Mr. 
Dooley. As quoted by Tueopore Dreiser, 
America 1s Worth Saving, Ὁ. 217. 

We are in Washington and I could of borrowed 
from the United States Treasury. I would of 
pretended I was an Englishman. 

Rino Larpner, The Golden Honeymoon.(1926) 
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7 
An Englishman who has lost his fortune is 
said to have died of a broken heart. 

R. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 10. (1856) 


8 

They amused themselves sadly after the fash- 
ion of their country. (Ils se rejouissoient 
tristement selon la coutume de leur pays.) 

JEAN Frotssart, Chronicle. (c. 1390) The at- 
tribution is by Haziitt, Sketches and Essays: 
Merry England. Emerson, English Traits, 
ch. 8, also attributes the saying to Froissart, 
and gives it as “Ils s’amusaient tristement 
selon la coutume de leur pays.” It has not, 
however, been found in his writings, but 
probably derives from a passage in the Duc 
de Sully’s Mémoires (c. 1630), “Les Anglais 
s’amusent tristement selon I’usage de leur 
pays.” Proverbially shortened to, “The Eng- 
lish take their pleasures sadly.” 

An Englishman’s idea of happiness is to find 
something he can kill and to hunt it. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Promus. No. 356. (1594) 
Summed up in “What shall we go out and 
kill?” the after-breakfast inguiry. 

The English race is the best at weeping and 
the worst at laughing. (Anglica gens est optima 
flens et pessima ridens.) 

THOMAS HEARNE, Reliquiae Hearnianae. Vol. 
i, p. 136. (c. 1700) A medieval Latin proverb 
quoted in KorNMANNUS, De Linea Amoris. 
ii, Ὁ. 47. 

How hard it is to make an Englishman acknowl- 
edge that he is happy. 

W. M. THackKeray, Pendennis. Ch. 1. (1849) 

The Englishman takes his pleasure sadly. 

Εὐ τη FEmeEr, Young Woman of Europe, p. 

218. (1942) 


9 
England is a good land and a bad people. 

THomas Fut.er, Worthies, i, 120. (1662) “This 
is a French proverb,” Fuller comments. 

I love my country, but I do not love any of my 
countrymen that have been capable, if they have 
been so, of a foul assassination. 

Horace WALPOLE, Letter to Voltaire, 21 June 
1768. Referring to the killing of Ensign Cou- 
lon de Jumonville and nine of his men, by 
a party of British soldiers under George 
Washington, in 1764. Only after the fight 
was over did Washington learn that Jumon- 
ville was the bearer of a summons from Fort 
Duquesne that the British vacate the terri- 
tory claimed by the French. The event was 
represented by French writers as being a 
cold-blooded massacre. See PARKMAN, Afont- 
calm and Wolfe. Vol. i, p. 145. 

England is a little garden full of very sour weeds. 

Francis Grose, A Provincial Dictionary: Eng- 
land. (1790) Grose explains that this also is 
of French origin, “an observation frequently 
in the mouth of Louis XIV” during the Marl- 
borough campaigns. Anton Rubenstein is said 
to have remarked, “The only letter which 
Englishmen write in capitals is I. This, I 
think, is the most pointed comment on their 
national character.” 
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Though I love my country I do not love my coun- 
trymen. 
Lorp Byron, Letter to Count d’Orsay, 22 April, 
1823. 


1 

Englishmen are not made of polishable sub- 
stance. 

Σ HawtTHorNE, Journal, 13 Feb., 1854 


ΠῚ manners make the Englishman. 
WittiaMm Haziitt, Manners Make the Man. 
(1829) See The Atlas, 29 March. 
The English are the only people to whom the 
term blackguard is peculiarly applicable—-by 
which I understand a reference of everything to 
violence, and a contempt for the feelings and 
opinions of others. 
Hazzuitt, English Characteristics 
The Atlas, § July. 


When two Englishmen meet, their first talk is 
of the weather. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Idler No. 11. (1758) 


(1829) See 


4 
A Frenchman must be always talking, whether 
he knows anything of the matter or not; an 
Englishman is content to say nothing when 
he has nothing to say. 
SAMUEL JoHNsoN. BosweELL, Life, 1779. 
I hope we English will long maintain our grand 
talent pour le silence. 
CARLYLE, Heroes and Hero-Worship. Lect 6. 
(1840) 
The English are a dumb people. 
CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1843) 
Heinrich Heine is said to have defined silence 
as “A conversation with an Englishman.” 


A stern, true-born Englishman. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, 1783. 
A glorious charter, deny it who can, 
Ts breathed in the words, “I’m an Englishman.” 

E1iza Coox, The Englishman. (c. 1840) 
Some people . . . may be Rooshans, and others 
may be Prooshans; they are born so, and will 
please themselves. 

Dicxens, Martin Chuzslewit. Ch. 19. (1844) 
He might have been a Roosian, 

A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 

Or perhaps Itali-an! 

But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 

He remains an Englishman! 

W. 5. Gripert, H.M-S. Pinafore. Act. fi. (1878) 
A thorough specimen of a fine old English gentle- 
man. 

Frank E. Smepiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 49. 

(1850) 
Never, when the storm-clouds appear blackest, 
have I been tempted to wish that I was other 
than an Englishman. 

Dean W. R. INGE. (MARCHANT, Wit and Wis- 

dom of Dean Inge. No. 166.) 


The English, a nation over-proud, claim the 
empire of the sea; the French, a flighty nation, 
seize that of the air. 
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(Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, 

S’arrogent |’empire des mers; 

Les Francais, nation légeére, 

S’emparent de celui des airs. ) 

Louris XVIII oF FRANCE, when he was Comte 
de Provence in 1783, Impromptu sur Nos 
Decouvertes Aérostatiques. Referring to the 
balloon flights of Montgolfier and other 
Frenchmen. The attribution has been ques: 
tioned on the ground that even this bit of 
doggerel was far beyond Louis’ capacities 

Providence has given to the French the empire 

of the land; to the English that of the sea: to 

the Germans that of—the air! 

JEAN Paut Friepricn RICHTER, as quoted by 
Madame de Stael. (c. 1810) See CARLYLE. 
Essays: Richter. This seems on its face ta 
be a better prophecy than it really was, for 
Richter was referring to music rather than 
to air power. 


They haue long ears and short tongues, quicke 
to heare and slow to vtter, broad eyes and 
light fingers, ready to espy and apt to stricke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 247. (1580) 
An English man hath three qualytics, he can 
suffer no partner in his loue, no straunger to be 
his equal nor to be dared by any. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 316 
It is alwayes incident to an English-man, to 
thinke worst of his owne nation, eyther in learn 
ing, experience, common reason, or wit, preferring 
alwaies a straunger rather for the name, then 
the wisdome. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 439 


8 

One of the greatest qualities which have made 

the English people a great people is their emi- 

nently sane, reasonable, fair-minded inability 
to conceive that any viewpoint save their own 
can possibly have the slightest merit. 

WALTER MIL Is, The Road to War, p. 64.(1935) 
You English are sublime. You are the only nation 
in the world that believes it has a monopoly Οἱ 
ordinary common sense. 

Eric AMBLER, A Coffin for Dimitrios, p. 84 

(1939) 

When foreigners ponder world affairs, why some. 
times by doubts they are smitten, 

But Englishmen know instinctively that what the 
world needs most is whatever is best for 
Great Britain. 

; Ocpen Nasn, England Expects. (1940) 


That mountain of shams. 
MARGARET FULLER ΟΒ5011, Letter to R. W 
Emerson, 16 Nov., 1846. 


10 
The most honest people in the world are the 
French who think and the British who talk 
(Les plus honnétes gens du monde, ce sont les 
Francais qui pensent et les Anglais qui par- 
lent.) ᾿ 

Saint-Evremonp, Epigram. (c. 1663) See INoz. 

Wit and Wisdom: Preface. 
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1 
Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was still,—Fie, foe, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 187. (1605) 
Shakespeare is paraphrasing an old Scottish 
ballad, noted in Jamugson, [Wustrations of 
Northern Antiquities, and other collections. 
Child Roland to the dark tower came 
Scott,Bridal of Triermain. Canto iii st. 6.(1818) 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came.” 
RoBert Browninoc, Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came. St. 34. (1855) 


2 . 
‘ngland, where, indeed, they are most potent 
in potting: your Dane, your German, and 
your swag-bellied Hollander, are nothing to 
your English. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 78. (1605) 


3 
An Englishman thinks he is moral when he 
is only uncomfortable. 

Suaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


4 
Much like the French (or like ourselves, their 
apes). 
Josuvua SyLvester, tr., Du Bartas His Divine 
Weekes and Workes. Wk. i,day ii,].231.(1605) 
The English are the Frenchmen’s apes. 
THoMAS FULLER, Worthies, i, 118. (1662) 
The Englishman weeps, the Irishman sleeps, but 
the Scotishman gangs while [till] he gets it. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 323. (1721) 
“A pretended account of the behaviour of 
these three nations, when they want meat ” 
In settling an island, the first building erected by 
a Spaniard will be a church; by a Frenchman, a 
fort; by a Dutchman, a warehouse; and by an 
Englishman, an alehouse. 
Francis Grose, A Provincial Dictionary: Eng- 
land. (1787) 
An Englishman is never happy but when he is 
miscrable, a Scotchman never at home but when 
he is abroad, and an Irishman never at peace 
but when he is fighting. 
ARCHBISHOP RICHARD WHATELY, 
place-Book, p. 293. (1865) 


Common- 


5 
And curving a contumelious lip, 
Gorgonized me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 
Tennyson, Maud. Sec. xiii, st. 2. (1855) 
The self-complaisant British sneer. 
Tom Taytor, Abrakam Lincoln. In Punch, 6 
May, 1865. 


6 
It is to the middle class we must look for the 
safety of England. 

THACKERAY, The Four Georges: George 11]. 
(1860) Reminiscent of Voltaire's alleged re- 
mark that ‘The English are like their own 
beer: froth on top, dregs at the bottom, the 
middle excellent.” 
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7 
The English are mentioned in the Bible: 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar, (1893) 


The Britons, wholly sundered from all the 
world. (Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. ) 

VerciL, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. i, 1. 66. (37 B.C.) 
The sea which, according to Virgil’s famous 
line, divided the poor Britons utterly from the 
world, proved to be the ring of marriage with 
al] nations. 

EMERSON, English Traits. Ch. 3. (1856) 
Not only England, but every Englishman is an 
island. (Non seulement l’Angleterre, mais chaque 
anglais est une ile.) 

NovALis, Fragments. (1799) 
Every one of these islanders is an island him- 
self, safe, tranquil, incommunicable. 

Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 6. (1856) 
English plants have English habits here. 

H. D. THoreavu, Autumn, 29 Oct., 1858. 


9 
A perfect Englishman, travelling without mo- 
tive. buying at great cost modern antiques, 
looking at everything with a haughty air, and 
despising the saints and their relics. 
(Parfait Anglais, voyageant sans dessein, 
Achetant cher des modernes antiques, 
Regardant tout avec un air hautain, 
Et méprisant les saints & leurs reliques.) 
VoTaire, La Pucelle. Chant viii. (1755) 
The English people are people who defend them- 
selves. (Les gens Anglais sont gens qui se ἐέ- 
fendent.) 
VoLTAIRE, La Pucelle. Chant x. 
The gloomy Englishman, even in his loves, 
always want to reason. We are more reasonable 
in France. 
(Le sombre Anglais, méme dans ses amouts, 
Veut raisonner toujours. 
On est plus raisonable en France.) 
VOLTAIRE, Les Originaux: Entrée des Diverses 
Nations. Last lines. (c. 1760) 


10 
The only funny thing about England is the 
English, and they don't know it. 
CONSTANCE WAGNER, The Major Has Seven 
Guests, p. 63. (1940) 


11 
They never know when they are beaten. 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Digby Grand. Ch. 4. 
(1853) “The name of Englishman [is] a type 
of all that is resolute, daring and invincible. 
We have a high authority in the expression 
of Napoleon, that ‘they never know when 
they are beaten,’ 

The British subject has a repute for not knowing 
when he is beaten. 

J. H. A. Macponato, in The Spectator, 30 Sept.. 
1911, p. 489. 

We are always serene in times of difficulty. We 
have staying power; we are not rattled. 

STANLEY BaLpwin,Radio Speech,25 Sept.,1933. 
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1 
My good associates, by whose light and lead- 
ing I have walked. 

Sir Henry Worton, Letter to James I, 1651. 
The men of England, the men, I mean, of light 
and leading in England. 

EpMuNpD Burke, Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France. (1790) Disraeli was fond of 
“men of light and leading,” and used the 
phrase at least three times: in a speech in 
the House of Commons, 28 Feb., 1859; in a 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 10 March, 
1880; and in Sybil, bk. v, ch. 1. 


2 
He sayd that Englysshemen ar callyd the 
grettyste fedours in the worlde. 

WRiGHT AND HALLIWELL, eds., Reliqguiae An- 
tiguae, 1, 326. (c. 1540) 
Gluttony is the sin of England. 
THoMas FULLER, Joseph's 

Coat. (1640) Sermons, i, 203. 
Not ANGLES. BUT ANGELS, see under ANGEL. 


Parti-Coloured 


IlI—The English Language 


3 

fhis Wardour-Street Early English—a_per- 
fectly modern article with a sham appearance 
of real antique about it. 

A. BALLANTYNE, Wardour-Street English. In 
Longman’s Mugazine, Oct., 1888, p. 585. 
Wardour Street, once noted for . . . its spurious 
antiques, extends from Coventry St. to Oxford St. 
MUIRHEAD, Guide to London, p. 161. (1918) 


4 
Somewhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 
To make his English swete up-on his tonge. 
Cuaccer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 266. 
(c. 1386) 


5 
God save the king, that is lord of this langage. 

Cuaucer, The Astrolabe: Prologue, |. 63. (c. 

1380) 
ae them for counterfeiting the King’s Eng- 
ish. 

Tuomas Wirson, The Arte of Rhetorique Ὁ. 
162. (1560) It will be observed that, al- 
though a queen was on the throne of Eng- 
land in 1560, it was still ‘the King’s English.” 
Similarly in 1600, and 1601. 

Still he must be abusing the Queenes English. 

THomas Nasne, Works (Grosart), ii, 184. 
(1593) One of the rare examples of the use 
of “Queen’s English.” 

Marry, here’s a stammerer taken clipping the 
king’s English. 

Ἦν. C. Haziitt, ed., Old Plays: Look About 
You. Sc. 9. (1600) 

Here will be an old abusing . 
English. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 4, 5. (1601) 

That is not shorthand, ’tis called clipping the 
King’s English. 

Jouw Lacy, δὲν Hercules Buffoon. Act v, sc. 4. 
(c. 1675) In Franklin’s Drinker’s Dictionary 
(1745), “He clips the King’s English” is 
given as a synonym for drunkenness 


.. of the king’s 
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My dear ma’am how do you clack away. 
King George’s English hack away. 

Joun O’KEeErrFe, The Farmer. Act i,sc.3.(1787) 
In her attempt to appear ...a lady, she 
“clipped the King’s English,” and made almost 
as glaring errors as Mrs. Malaprop. 

Mrs. LINNAEUS Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 

15. (1876) 
I have translated it here, not in verse, .. . but 
at least in the king’s English. 
Ξ R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped. Ch. 10. (1886) 


What thinke you of this English tongue. tel 
me, I pray you? It is a language that wyl do 
you good in England, but passe Douer, it is 
woorth nothing. 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruits, fo. 50. (1578) 
It is a language confused, with many tongues: 
. so that if euery language had his owne 
wordes againe, there woulde but a fewe remaine 
for English men. 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 50. 
The borrowed ware soe far to our aduantag 
we raise a profit of new woordes from the same 
stock, .. . the longe woordes that we borrowe, 
being intermingled with the shorte of our owne 
store, make vp a perfitt harmonye. 
RicHarp Carew, Epistle on the Excellency of 
the English Tongue. (1595) 


7 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iv. 

canto ii, st. 32. (1596) 
From purest wells of English undefiled 
nee ave drank than he, the New World's 
ild. 
F J. G. Waittrer, James Russell Lowell. (1891) 


Under the tropic is our language spoke. 

EpMuNb WALLER, Upon the Death of the Lord 
Protector. (1659) 

English as She is Spoke. 

ANDREW WHITE TuER. Title of a reprint (1883) 
of the English part of a book by P. Carolino, 
first issued in 1855 at Paris, entitled O novo 
guia da conversacao en Portugues e Ingles 
(A Guide to English Conversation for the 
Use of Portuguese Students). The phrase, 
“English as she is spoke” does not occur in 
the Portuguese book, but was suggested to 
Mr. Tuer by the equally grotesque specimens 
of English which it contained. 
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9 
Whan it was day, this marchant gan embrace 
His wyf al newe, and kiste hir on hir face, 
And up he gooth and maketh it ful tough, 
‘‘Namore” quod she, “by god, ye have 
y-nough!” 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, 1. 377. (c. 1386) 
Hee’l have enough one day, when his mouth is 
full of moulde. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 38. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 173. (1670) Κειαν, 
Scottish Proverbs, p. 161. (1721) 


ENOUGH 


He’ll ne’er have enough, till his Mouth is full of 
Mould. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2428.(1732) 


1 
We have not enough if we look upward, but 
more than enough if we look downward. 
KaIBARA EXKKEN, Zen Kun (Ten Precepts). 
Bk. i. (1710) Quoted as an old proverb. 


2 

Enough sufficeth for the wise. (ἐπεὶ τά γ᾽ 

ἁρκοῦνθ' ἱκανὰ τοῖς γε σώφροσιν.ν 

Euripipes, Phoenissai, 1. 554. (ς. 420 B.C.) 

Pratus, Persa, 1. 729, has “Sapienti sat” 
(Enough for the wise), and HENDERSON, 
Latin Proverbs, p. 398 notes another proverb, 
“Satis est, quod sufficit” (That is enough 
which satisfies). A shorter form is “Satis 
quod sufficit,” which is used by SHAKESPEARE, 
Love’s Labour's Lost, v, i, 1. (1595) FULLER, 
Worthies, London, ii, 346, uses “Satis est 
quod sufficit.” 


3 

Not in gluttony lies virtue: enough is as a 
feast. (οὐ γὰρ ἐν γαστρὸς Bopg| 1d χρηστὸν 
εἶναι, μέτρια δ' ἐξαρκεῖν.) 

EvuripiwEs, Suppliants, 1. 865. (c. 421 B.C.) 

As good ys ynough as a gret feste. 

Joon Lypoate, The Assembly of Gods, 1. 2035. 
(c. 1420) 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
Heywood seems to have been the first to put 
the proverb into its generally accepted form, 
which is used so frequently that no further 
examples need be noted. It is a proverb, in 
various forms, in many languages. The 
French say, “On est assez riche quand on a 
le nécessaire” (One is rich enough who has 
the necessities) ; the Germans, “Man muss 
mit Wenigem zufrieden sein” (One must be 
content with little); the Italians, “Chi so 
contenta, gode” (He who is content is 
happy); the Spaniards, “Hombre harto no 
es comedor” (The satisfied man is not an 
eater). 

re not indebted to thy bellie, but enough is a 
east. 

RoBert GREENE, Franciscos Fortunes. (1590) 
In Works (Grosart), viii, 168. 

I neither want nor yet abound,— 
Enough’s a feast, content is crowned. 

JosHua SyLvesTerR, A Contented Mind. (c. 
1610) 

Enough’s as good as a feast, to one that’s not 
a beast. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 
Ray gives the French, “Assez y a, si trop 
n’y a.” 

A little dish oft furnishes enough: 
And sure enough is equal to a feast. 

HENRY FIELDING, The Covent Garden Tragedy. 
Act ii, sc. 6. (1732) 

Popular Fallacies: That enough is as good as a 
feast. Not a man, woman, or child in ten miles 
around Guildhall, who really believes this saying. 


CHartes Lams, Essays: Popular Fallacies. 
(1826) 
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4 

Of anuch men leaves. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 

Of enough men leave. 

James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 272. (1721) 
“They who leave no scraps can hardly be 
said to have enough.” 

There was never enough where nothing [was] left. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 38. (1639) 

Ther’s never enough where nought leaves. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 85. (1670) 
The Italians have the same proverb, ‘Non 
vi ὁ abbastanza se niente avanza’’ (There 
is not enough if there is nothing over). 


δ 
The poor have little, beggars none; the rich 
too much, enough, not one. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1733. Repeated in 1740. 


6 
Who has enough of no more has he need. 
RoserT HeEnryson, Fables of Aesop: The 
Town and Country Mouse. (c. 1480) 
Enough is a plenty, too much is a pride. 
THomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Dinner Matters. (1573) 
The French say, “Trop est trop” (Too much 
is too much). 
Enough! or too much. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


7 
He who desires only what is enough, is 
troubled neither by raging seas, nor hail- 
smitten vineyards, nor an unproductive farm. 
(Desiderantem quod satis est neque | tumul- 
tuosum sollicitat mare | . . . non verberatae 
grandine vineae | fundusque mendax. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 1, 1. 25. (23 B.C.) 
Blest is he to whom the god with chary hand 
has given just enough. (Bene est, cui deus obtulit 
| parca quod satis est manu.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, 1. 43. 
Let him who has enough ask for nothing more. 
(Quod satis est cui contingit, nihil amplius optet.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 46. (20 B.C.) 
Give us enough, but with a sparing hand. 
EDMUND WALLER, Reflections. (c. 1680) 


There is now enough. (Iam satis est.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 5, 1. 12. (35 B.C.) 
MartTiaL, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 91. (a D. 
85) Used also by Plautus, Ausonius, and 
others. 

Enough is enough. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
The Italians say, “Assai basta, e troppo 
guasta” (Enough is enough, and too much 
spoils) ; the French, ““Mieux vaut assez que 
trop” (Better enough than too much); the 
Dutch, “Genoeg is meer dan overvloed” 
(Enough 15 better than too much). 

As for money, enough is enough; no man can 
enjoy more. 

RosBert Soutney, The Doctor. Ch. 20. (1834) 

Fun is fun, but enough’s enough. 

OcpEn NasH, For the Most Improbable She. 

(1938) 
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1 

Women, priests, and poultry never have 
enough. (Donne, preti, e polli non son mai 
satolli.) 

James Howe, Proverbs: Ital.-English, Ὁ. 7. 
(1659) 

Women, Priests, and Poultry have never enough. 

THOMAS ,;Gnomologia. No. 5809. (1732) 
The French also have a proverb about 
women, priests and poultry, “Qui veut tener 
nette sa maison, ΝῪ mette ni femme, ni 
prétre, ni pigeon” (Who’d keep his house 
clean, let him not admit woman, priest, or 
pigeon). They also say, “Rien n’a qui assez 

: n’a” (He has nothing who has not enough). 
just enough, and no more, like Jannet Harris 
shearers’ meat. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 212. (1721) 
“Spoken when people have eaten all that is 
before them.” 

Like Madam Hassell’s feast, enough, and none to 
spare. 

Notes and Queries, Ser. ii, i, 313. (1856) “This 
proverb is changed only in name in Ireland. 
In Dublin .. . it originated at the table of 
a Mrs. Casely, who . . . was accustomed to 
say, ‘Well, I declare; just enough and none 
to spare.’ ”"—N.&Q,., ii, ii, 339. Perhaps the 
mame was Casey and she ran a boarding- 
house. 

Enough and no more, like Mrs. Milton's feast. 

J. C. Bruce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (1917) 


3 

He who knows when he has enough will not 
be put to shame. He who knows when to stop 
will not come to harm. (Chih tsu pu ju’. Chih 
tzi pu tai’.) 

LaO-TSZE, Ta0-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 44. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 
It is an olde prouerbe. He is well atte ease that 
hath ynoughb ἃ can say ho. 

Unxnown, Dives et Pauper, sig. Al. (1493) 
eee knoweth when he hath enough is no 
oole. 

; Jonn Ηξκυνοοῦ, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


What’s enough for one is enough for two. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 178. (1902) 
The old fallacy that two can live as cheaply 
as one. 


δ 
Too few know when they have Enough; and 
fewer know how to employ it. 


Wr11aM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
249. (1693) 


6 
Enough, and more than enough. (Quantum 
sat est, et plus satis.) 
Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 346. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Enough and more than enough. (Satis superque.) 
Horace, Epodes. Epode i, |. 31. (20 8.c.) Pliny 
has “Satis superque est” (It is enough and 
more than enough). “Enough and to spare.” 
Here is enough, and to muche. 
Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
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Enough, with over-measure. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 140. (1607) 
More than enough is too much. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3461. (1732) 
The French say, “Assez y a si trop n’y a” 
(There is enough if there is not too much). 


For me anything 1s enough. (Mihi quidvis sat 


est.) 
Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 750. (c. 200 B.C.) 


8 
Enough said. (Dixi satis.) 
Prautus, Rudens, |. 817. (c. 200 8.6.) 
He said enough. Enough said. 
GERTRUDE STEIN, Enough Said. (1935) The 
poem consists of these words, five times re- 
peated. 


Distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 1, 73. (1605) 
Huey Long cited these lines as describing his 
goal in his “Share the wealth” program. 


Lay on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be him that first cries, ‘Hold, 


enough!” 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 33. (1606) 


10 


11 

He hath enough who is contented with a little. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 52. (1666) See 
also under CONTENT. 


ENTERPRISE 


12 
On the neck of the young man sparkles no gem 
50 gracious as enterprise. 
Hariz, Ghazals. (c. 1350) See Emerson, Con- 
duct of Life: Power. 


13 
An ounce of enterprise is worth a pound of 
privilege. 

Freperic R. Marvin, The Companionship of 

Books, p. 318. (1905) 

14 
Some enterprise That hath a stomach in’t. 
eee, Hamlet, i, 1, 99. (1600) 


Enterprise is a vagabond. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On Vaga- 
bonds. (1863) 


" ENTHUSIASM 


Enthusiasm moves the world. 
an J. Batrour, Letter to Mrs. Gladstone, 1891. 
Enthusiasm is that secret and harmonious 
spirit which hovers over the production of 
genius. 
Isaac D’Isragut, Literary Character. Ch. 12. 
(1795) 
Every production of genius must be the produc- 
tion of enthusiasm. 
Isaac Ὀ ΊΒΒΑΚΕΙ, Curiosities of Literature: Soli- 
tude. (c. 1800) 


ENVY 


ewer meme ν᾿ ewer 


Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity, and truth 
accomplishes no victories without it. 
Lorp Lytron, The Last Days of Pompeii. Bk. 
i, ch. 8. (1834) 
Enthusiasm is that temper of the mind in which 
the imagination has got the better of the judg- 
ment. 
BisHoPp WILLIAM WarsBurton, The Divine Le- 
gation of Moses Demonstrated. Bk. v. (1739) 


Nothing great was ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm. 
R. W. EMERSON, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
Every great and commanding moment in the an- 
nals of the world is the triumph of some en- 
thusiasm. : 
EMERSON, Nature, Addresses and Lectures: 
Man the Reformer. (1841) 
Enthusiasm is the leaping lightning, not to be 
measured by the horse-power of the understand- 
ing. 
EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Progress of 
Culture. (1875) 
A little ginger ’neath the tail 
Will oft for lack of brains avail. 
: T. F. MacManus, Cave Sedem. (c. 1912) 


A gloomy hair-brained enthusiast. 

Davivp HUME,Principles of Morals. Ch.9.(1751) 
Enthusiast most strange! (Sonderbarer Schwarm- 
er!) 

: SCHILLER,Don Carlos.Act iii, sc.10, 1. 277.(1787) 


Put down enthusiasm. 
ARCHBISHOP MANNERS-SuUTTON, Valedictory 
Sermon, on Bishop Heber’s consecration to 
the see of Calcutta. (1822) 
“Put down enthusiasm”—the Church of England 
in a nutshell. 
Mrs. HumpHry Warp, Robert Elsmere. Bk. ii, 
ch. 16. (1888) 
Rash enthusiasm in good society 
Were nothing but a moral inebriety. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 35. 
(1823) 


Enthusiasm is very catching, especially when 
It is very eloquent. 
Mary R. Mitrorp, in L’Estrance, Life. Vol. ii, 
ch. 1. (1817) 


There is a melancholy which accompanies all 
enthusiasm. 


Lorp SHartespury, Characteristics. Vol. i, p. 
13. (1711) 


ENVY 


‘ See also Jealousy 


He who is unenvied is unenviable. (ὁ δ᾽ 
ἀφθόνητός γ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίζηλος πέλει.) 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 939. (458 Β. 6.) Or, 
“Ἧς who is unenvied is never wholly happy.” 
Self-tortured, envy of itself vindicates you. (Ip- 
sum se cruciat, te vindicat invidus in se.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. No. 28. (c. 175 
B.C.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, Ὁ. 624. 
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In other words, the very fact that a man 
is envied is in itself testimony to his merit. 
A medieval monkish maxim runs, “Invidio- 
sus ego, non invidus esse laboro” (I endeavor 
not to be envious, but to be envied). 


7 
As iron is eaten away by rust, so are the en- 
vious consumed by their own passion. (ὥσπερ 
ὑπὸ τοῦ ἰοῦ τὸν σίδηρον, οὕτως τοὺς φθονεροὺς ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἰδίου ἤθους κατεσθίεσθαι. 
ANTISTHENES, Apothegm. (c. 375 8.c.) See 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Antisthenes, vi, 5. 


Envy, which is proud weakness, and deserveth 
to be despised. 
Francis Bacon, Filum Labyrinthi. (a. 1626) 


9 
Envy never dyeth. 

JouHN BourcHier BERNERS, tr., Froissart. Ch. 
428. (1523) “There is a comune proverbe, 
the whiche is true, howe envy never dyeth.” 

Envy hath no holidays. 

FRANCIS BACON, De Augmentis Sctentiarum. 
Pt. i, bk. vi, sec. 16. (1605) The Arabs say, 
“There is no rest to envy.” 

The envious will die, but envy never. (Les en- 
vieux mourront, mais non jamais l’envie.) 

Mouikre, Le Tartuffe. Act v, sc. 3, 1. 25. (1664) 
Moli¢re is paraphrasing an older French 
proverb, “Envieux meurt, mais envie ne 
mourra jamais.” 


10 
Envy writhes; it don’t laugh. 
Byron, Letter to John Murray, 7 Feb., 1821. 
11 
The envious man shall never want woe. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 333. (1605) 


12 
Nothing can allay the rage of biting envy. 
(Rabiem livoris acerbi | nulla potest placare 
quies. ) 

CLaupDIaANn, De Raptu Proserpinae. Bk. iii, 1. 290. 


(c. A.D. 395) 
13 


A man shall neuer bee enriched by enuie. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 52. (1633) 
Envy never enriched any man. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1678) 
Envy never yet enrich’d any Man. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1380. (1732) 


14 
To all apparent beauties blind, 
Each blemish strikes an envious mind. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1740. 
15 
An envious Man is a squint-eyed Fool. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 601. (1732) 
Envy and Covetousness are never satished. 
Envy and Idleness married together begot Curi- 
osity. 
Envy is asham’d, and afraid to be seen. 
Envy is so shameful and cowardly a Passion, that 
no body ever had the Confidence to own it. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. Nos. 1375-80 
Nothing sharpens Sight like Envy. 
THomas Furirr, Gnomologia. No. 3674. 
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1 

Every animosity may be healed save that 
whose source 15 envy. 

SALOMON IBN GaBmoL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 594. (c. 1050) Ascher, 

tr. Appears also in ALr, Sentences: Appendix. 


2 
Envy is a kind of praise. 
Jouwn Gay, Fables: The Hound and the Hunts- 
man. (1727) 
Envy is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Cuurton Coiiins, Aphorisms. (c. 1904) 
Envy is admiration in despair. 
piierehetas Poor Rickard Jr.s Almanack, ἢ. 83. 
1906) 


3 
Envy is the most universal passion. 
Μη Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 22. 
(1821) The Danes say, “If envy were a 
fever, all mankind would be ill.” 


4 
Envy: punishing ourselves for being inferior 
to our neighbours. 

Horace Smitu,The Tin Trumpet,p.145. (1836) 
He who envies admits his inferiority. (Qui in- 
videt, minor est.) 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 360. (1869) 


5 

Bitten by envy’s tooth. (Dente mordeor in- 
vido. ) 

: Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 3, 1. 16. (23 B.C.) 


The envious man grows lean when his neighbor 
waxes fat. (Invidus alterius mascrescit rebus 
opimis. ) 

Horacg, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 57. (20 8.c.) 
Base Envy withers at another’s doy. 

THomson, The Seasons: Spring, |. 284. (1728) 
He sicken’d at all triumphs but his own 

Cartes Courcami., The Rosciad, Ἰ. 64.(1761) 
An envious man waxes lean with the fatness of 
his neighbour 
se G. Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.311.(1855) 


Than envy Sicilian tyrants have invented no 
worse torture. (Invidia Siculi non invenere 
tyranni | maius tormentum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 58. (20 B.c.) 
Here is the very ink of the cuttlefish; here is 
envy unadulterate. (Hic nigrae sucus lolliginis, 
haec est | aerugo mera.) 

_ Honact, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4,1. 100. (35 B.c.) 


If you burst yourself, you'll never be as large. 
(Si te ruperis, par eris.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. fi, sat. 3, 1. 319. (35 p.c.) 
A retelling of the fable of Aesop’s frog, which 
tried to puff itself up as large as the ox, and 
burst. Hence the phrase, “To burst with 
envy. 


9 
Things we haven’t got we disparage. 
Brie one The Philistine, xxvii, p. 42. 
Men always hate most what they envy mast. 
H. L. Mencxun,Prejudices Ser. iv, p.130.(1924) 


ENVY 


Ἐπ eldest-born of hell! 

CHARLES JENNENS, Saul: Chorus. (1740) Jen- 
nens, who was a friend of Handel, wrote the 
words for his famous oratorio. 

Envy’s a coal comes hissing hot from hell. 
P. J. Bartey, Festus: A Country Town. (1839) 


11 
Envy slayeth the silly man. (Parvulum occidit 
invidia. ) 

Old Testament: Job, v, 2. (c. 350 B.C.) “The 
petty man” is a closer rendering of the 
Latin. 

Envy and wrath shorten life. (Zelus et iracundia 
minuunt dies.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxx, 24. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Envy, avarice, and ambition take a man from the 
world. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, iv, 28. (c. 
450) 

12 
Envy is more irreconcilable than hatred. 
(L’envie est plus irréconciliable que la haine.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxémes. No. 328. (1665) 
The truest mark of being born with great quali- 
ties, is to be born without envy. (Le plus véritable 
marque d’étre né avec de grandes qualités, c’est 
d’étre né sans envie.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 433. 

Envy always outlasts the good fortune of its ob- 
jects. (Notre envie dure toujours plus longtemps 
que le bonheur de ceux que nous envions.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 476. 

There are fewer people without selfishness than 
without envy. (II y a encore plus de gens sans 
intérét que sans envie.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 486. 


1 
The greatest harme that you can doe vnto the 
enuious, is to doo well. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 153. (1579) 
Enuye braggeth, but draweth no bloud: ye mali- 
tious haue more minde to quip, then might to cut. 

oom Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 206. 


I envy no man, no, not I, 
And no man envies ‘me! 
ee Mackay,The Miller of the Dee.(1859) 


L am Envy, begotten of a Chimney-sweeper 
and an Oyster-wife. I cannot reade, and there- 
fore wish all bookes were burnt. I am leane 
with seeing others eate. 

CHRISTOPHER Mariowe, Dr. 
es (1604) 


Envy, most grim of ail diseases, (νόσων 
χαλεπώτατος φθόνοι.) 

ΜΕΝΑΝΌΕΒ. Frag. 535K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Envy, worst of all evils, (τὸ κάκιστον τῶν κακῶν 
πάντων, φθόνοι.) 

MENANDER, Frag. 540K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Envy is a blemish of the mind; it is to the mind 
what disease is to the body. 

SALOMON Isn Gapirot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 588. (c. 1050) 


Faustus, 1. 745. 


ENVY 


That most odious and anti-social of all passions 
—envy. 
Joun Stuart ΜΏ, On Liberty. Ch. 4. (1859) 


1 

Envy feeds on the living; it ceases when they 
are dead. (Pascitur in vivis Livor; post fata 
quiescit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 15, 1. 39. (c. 13 B.C.) 
When one told Plistarchus that a notorious wailer 
spoke well of him, said he, “Somebody hath told 
him I am dead, for he can speak well of no man 
living.” 

PLuTaRcH, Apothegms: Of Plistarchus. (c. A.D. 

95) 
Envy the living, not the dead, doth bite. 

RICHARD LOVELACE, On Sanazar’s Being Hon- 

our'd with 600 Ducats. (c. 1650) 


2 
Envy, the vice of cowardice, enters not into 
lofty character, but creeps like a hidden snake 
along the ground. (Livor, iners vitium, mores 
non exit in altos, | utque latens ima vipera 
serpit humo. ) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. BK. iii, epis. 3, 1. 101. (a. b. 13) 


3 
Envy will ever be hatched where multitudes 
are drawn together. 

Henry Percy, Advice to His Son. (1609) 

4 

Envy ever fastens on the noble and strives 
not with the mean. (ἅπτεται δ' ἐσλῶν ἀεί, 
χειρόνεσσι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐρίζει.) 

ΡΙΝΌΑΒ, Nemean Odes.Ode viii.1.22.(c.485 B.C.) 
Envy ever dogs success.(Auwpa γὰρ τὰ xpeiogora,) 

EURIPIDES, Jon, }. 597. (c. 419 B.C.) 

Envy is the comrade of glory. (Invidia gloriae 
comes.) 

Cornetius Nepos, De Viris lllustribus: Cha- 

brias. (ς. 40 8.C.) 
Envy follows hard upon glory. (Post gloriam in- 
vidiam sequi.) 

SaLLust, Belum lugurthinum.Ch.55.(c.40 B.C.) 
Envy, like lightning, seeks the highest places. (In- 
vidiam, tamquam ignem, summa petere.) 

Livy, History. Bk. villi, sec. 31. (c. 10 B.C.) 
ee is highest is envy’s mark. (Summa petit 
ivor.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 369. (c. 1 B.C.) 

See also GREATNESS: ITs PENALTIES. 
Envye is lavender of the court alway. 

Craucer, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, 1. 358. (c. 1385) 

Envy always shooteth at high markes. 

GeorceE Pettit, Petite Pallace: Germanicus and 
Agrippina, p. 78. (1576) On p. 262, Pettie 
has: “As things most excellent are ever most 
envied.” 

Envy creepeth not so low as cottages. 

naa GreEenE, Philomela. (1592) Works, xi, 
176, 

Envy is but the smoke of low estate, 
Ascending still against the fortunate. 

815 Furxe Grevitze, Alakam. (c. 1625) 
Envy will Merit as its shade pursue. 

Pope, An Essay on Criticism, ii, 266. (1709) 
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5 
Envy is better than pity. (κρέσσων γὰρ οἰκτιρμοῦ 
φθόνος.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode i, 1. 163. (470 B.C.) 
Quoted by PALLapas, Greek Anthology, x, 51. 

Bethink thee how much better a thing it is to be 
envied than pitied. (ob δὲ μαθὼν ὅσῳ φθονέεσθαι 
κρέσσον ἐστὶ ἣ οἰκτείρεσθαι.) 

Heroportus, History. BK. iii, sec. 52.(c. 445 B.C.) 
The origin of the proverb still in common use. 

It is better to be envied than pitied. (Praestat 
invidiosum esse quam miserabilem.) 

Heropotus, Thalia. (c. 440 B.c.) As quoted by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iv, iv, 87. Envy, as Eras- 
mus explains, is the attendant of good for- 
tune, as pity is of distress and misery. The 
French have the same proverb, “Il vaut 
mieux faire envié que pitié.” The Italians say, 
“EF, meglio essere invidiato, che compassio- 
nato,” or “Piu tosto invidia che compassi- 
one’’; the Germans, “Besser Neider als Mit- 
leider”; the Flemings, “Beter benijd, dan 
beklaegt.” 

Better be enuied than pitied, folke sey. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Let me be envy’d and not pittied. 

MartowE, The Jew of Malta: Prologue, |. 27. 

(c. 1592) 
It is better to be spited than pitied. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 299. (1636) 
Men say, and truly, that they better be which be 
envied than pitied. 

Joun Donne, Verse Letters. (c. 1630) Works, 

(1896), ii, 32. 
I'd much rather be envied than pitied. 

G. W. E. RuSsELL, Collections and Recollec- 
tions. Ser. ii, ch. 33. (1902) 


Let not envy cast a rough stone at me. (μὴ 
βαλέτω με λίθῳ τραχεῖ φθόνος.) 


PINDAR, Ol ym pian Odes. Ode viii, 1.55.(460 B. C.) 
7 


Envy 18 pain at another’s good, while malig- 
nancy is joy at another's evil. (φθόνος μὲν yap 
ἐστι λύπη ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίοις ἀγαθοῖς, ἐπκιχαιρεκακία 
δ᾽ ἡδονὴ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίοις κακοῖς.) 
PLutTarRCH, Moralia: On Curiosity. Sec. S18C. 
(c. A.D. 95) 


8 

A sound heart is the life of the flesh: but envy 
the rottenness of the bones. (Vita carnium, 
sanitas cordis: putredo ossium, invidia. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 30. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous, but who 
is able to stand before envy? (Ira non habet 
misericordiam, nec erumpens furor: et impetum 
concitati ferre quis potcrit ὁ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 4. 


9 

He who can endure envy is either made of iron 
or fortunate. (Invidiam ferre aut fortis aut 
felix potest.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae No.285.(c.43 B.C.) 
Envy rages silently but vindictively. (Invidia 
tacite sed inimice irascitur.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 287. 
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Envy speaks of what it sees, not of what is hid- 
den. (Invidia id loquitur quod videt non quod 
subest.) 
Pusiitrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 302. 
We envy others’ fortune; others envy ours. 
(Aliena nobis, nostra plus aliis placent.) 
Pusizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 28. 


1 
Troubled With the green sickness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 2, 6. 
(1606) “Green with envy” is the proverbial 
phrase. 
The man is green with envy. 
Micwarr Innes, The Weight of the Evidence, 
p. 144. (1943) 


2 
Envy doesn’t know how to hide itself. (L’en- 
vie ne saurait se cacher.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 284. (1746) 


3 
Envy slays itself by its own arrows. (ὁ φθόνος 
αὐτὸς δαυτὸν dois βελέεσσι δαμάζει.) 
Unxnown. See Greek Anthology. Bk. x, ep. 
111. (c. A. Ὁ. 400) 
Enuyos hert hym-selue fretys. 
Unknown, How the Good Wijf Taugte His 
Dougtir, |. 109. (c. 1460) Made into a jingle 
in Piasipas, Mothers Blessing, 167. (1597) 
“An enuious hert Procures mickle smert.” 
Envy with a pale and meager face .. . stood 
shooting at stars, whose darts fell down again 
on her own face. 
Joun Lyty, Endimion. Act v. (1590) 
Enuy shootith at other, but hitteth and woundith 
herself. 
GasrizL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 103. (c. 1590) 
Envy shooteth at others, and woundeth her self. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1381.(1732) 


EPIGRAM 


4 
What is an epigram? A dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 
Attributed to 5. T. Coreripcz, but not found 
in his works. See MattrHEws, American E pi- 
grams, Harper's Monthly, Nov., 1903. 


Sure if they cannot cut, it may be said 
His saws are toothless, and his hatchet’s lead. 
; Port, Epilogue to Satires. Dial. ii, 1. 148. (1738) 


Some learned writers . . . have compared a 
Scorpion to an Epigram .. . because as the 
sting of the Scorpion lyeth in the tayl, so the 
force and vertue of the Epigram is in the 
conclusion. 

Epwarp Topse.t., The Historie of Serpents, Ὁ. 
756. (1653) A paraphrase of Lirtrus GyraL- 
pus, De Poetarum Historia, dial. x (15458), 
“Alii epigramma Scorpioni, perquam simile 
esse voluerint, qui licet omni ex parte mine- 
tur, in cauda tamen, in qua inest aculeus, 
venenum habet.” 

The qualities rare in a bee that we meet, 

In an epigram never should fail; 


EQUALITY 


The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be felt in its tail. 
Tomas pe YrIARTE, The Epigram. See Mat- 


THEWs, <American Epigrams, Harper's 
Monthly, Nov., 1903. 
EPITAPH 


7 

What difficulty is there about refraining from 
reading the inscriptions on tombs as we Jour- 
ney along the roads? . . . Nothing useful or 
pleasant has been written there. 

PLutarcy, Moratia: On Curiosity, Sec. 520E 
(c. A.D. 60) Shillito has the following note 
on this section: “Plutarch rather reminds 
one, in his evident contempt for Epitaphs, of 
the cynic who asked, ‘Where are all the bad 
people buried ?’” 

In some Monuments, the red veins in the marble 
may seem to blush at the falsehoods written on 
it. He was a witty man that first taught a stone 
to speak, but he was a wicked one that taught it 
first to lie. 

THomas Εὔα ἘΚ, οἷν State: Of Tombes.(1642) 

Grave-stones tell truth scarce fourty vears. 

Sir THomas Browne, Hvydrivtaphia. Ch. 5. 
(1658) A note explains,“Old ones being taken 
up, and other bodies laid under them ἢ" 

Here comes Glib-Tongue: who can out-flatter a 
Dedication, and lie like ten Epitaphs. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1742. 
In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon oath 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1775. 

The rarest quality in an epitaph is truth. . 
Fame itself is but an epitaph; as late, as false, 
as true. 

H. D. Tuoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 


Covered ... with these two narrow words, 
Hic jacet. 

Sir WALTER Rarecn, A History of the World. 
Bk. v, ch. 6, sec. 12. (a. 1618) The first two 
words of old tombstone inscriptions were 
usually “Hic Jacet,” Here Lies. 

May no rude hand deface it, 
And its forlorn Hic Jacet. 

Worpsworta, Ellen Irwin. St. 7. (1800) 
The cold Hic Jacets of the dead. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien, 1. 751. (1870) 


ὲ EQUALITY 


Fairness, equality have no existence beyond 
the name. (»ῦν δ᾽ οὔθ' ὅμοιον οὐδὲν οὔτ᾽ ἴσον 
βροτοῖς, | πλὴν ὀνόμασιν.) 

Evripipes, Phoenissae, }. 501. (c. 420 κ. €.) 

It is not true that equality is the law of nature: 
nature has made nothing equal. (Il est faux que 
Pégalité soit une loi de la nature: la nature n’a 
rien fait d’égal.) 

Vauvenarcues, Réflexions. No. 227. (1746) 
Nothing is more plausible in theory than equality, 
but nothing is more impracticable. (Rien n'est 4 
spécieux, dans la spéculation, que Végalité, mais 
rien n'est plus impracticable.) 

VAuvENancuss, Réflexions. No. 551. (1746) 


EQUALITY 


ew 


Men are not equal and ’tis meet and right 
That robes and titles our respect excite. 
Grorce CrapBe, The Borough, iv. (1810) 
Men are made by nature unequal. It is vain, 
therefore, to treat them as if they were equal. 
J. A. Froune, Short Studies on Great Subjects: 
Party Politics. (1860) 
The doctrine that all men are, in any sense, or 
have been, at any time, free and equal, is an 
utterly baseless fiction. 
T. H. Huxrey, On the Natural Inequality of 
Man. (1890) 
No economic equality can survive the working of 
biological inequality. 
Herspert Hoover, The Challenge to Liberty. 
Ch. 3. (1934) 
It is just as easy for an ebony tree to grow hard 
wood that will take a high polish, as it is for a 
white pine to grow soft wood that will not. So 
much for the idea that all men are created equal. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 60. 
(1940) 


1 
All men, among themselves, are by nature 
equal. The inequality we now discern hath its 
spring from the civil law. 
Tuomas Hospes, Philosophical Rudiments 
Concerning Government and Society. Ch. 1. 
(1651) 


2 
Inequality is as dear to the American heart as 
liberty itself. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, Impressions and Experiences: 
New York Streets, Ὁ. 202. (1896) 


3 

Salt is sold me at the same price as to you. 

(Eodem mihi pretio sal praehibitur quo tibi.) 
PLautus, Persa, 1. 429. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The odds for high and low’s alike. 
SHAKESPEARE, |Winter’s Tale, v, 1, 207. (1610) 

As gude hauds the stirrup as he that Ioups on. 

; Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 230. (1678) 


I am an aristocrat. I love liberty; I hate 
equality. 
Joun RANDOLPH oF ROANOKE, Speeck. (c.1828) 
See Bruce, Randolph of Roanoke, ii, 203. 


δ 
Equality breeds no war. (ἴσον πόλεμον οὗ ποιεῖ.) 
ΟΙΟΝ, Maxim. (ς. 590 8.c.) See ῬεύΤτΤΑΚΟΗ, 
Lives: Solon. Sec. 14. 
Value Equality, which knitteth friend to friend. 
(ἰσότητα τιμᾶν, § pldrous det φίλοις.) 

Evuripipes, Phoenissae, |. $36. (c. 420 5.6. 
Equality produces friendship. (ἰσότης φιλότητα 
ἀπεργάζεται.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 757A. (c. 345 5.0.) 
Equality is friendship. (ἰσότην φιλότητ.) 

Antstotte, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 8, 

sec. 2. (c. 335 p.c.) See ander FRIgnvéHIP. 
Equality is the Life of Conversation. 
RicHarp Steere, The Tatler. No. 225. (1710) 


One man is as good as another—and a great 
dale betther, as the Irish philosopher said. 


THACKERAY, Roundabout Papers: On Ridbons. 
(1860) 
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7 

We are all born equal, and are distinguished 
alone by virtue. (Omnes pari sorte nascimur, 
sola virtute distinguimur. ) 

Unknown. A medieval Latin proverb. (¢.1350) 
Related to it is the legal maxim, ‘Quod ad 
ius naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales 
sunt” (As far as natural law extends, all 
men are equal). See under Law. From Cicero 
comes the short, “Instar omnium” (As good 
as all). “You’re as good as I am,” see under 
DEMOCRACY. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all 
men are created equal. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, American Declaration of 
Independence. (1776) Writings, xix, 278. 
Adopted by the Continental Congress, in 
session at Philadelphia, Pa., on the evening 
of 4 July, 1776. Printed as a broadside and 
sent to the Colonies, 6 July, 1776. 

ΑΙ] men are born free and equal. 

Joun ApamMs, Constitution of Massachusetts. 
(1779) Works, vi, 465. 

We are all equal; nature made you so. Equality 
is your birthright. 

Rosert Soutuey, Wat Tyler. (1794) 

On the turf and under the turf all men are obliged 
to be equal. 

R. 5. Surtess, Handley Cross. Ch. 59. (1854) 
An epigram attributed to Lord George Ben- 
tinck. (c. 1830) Usually quoted, “All men are 
equal on the turf and under it.” 

It appears that beneath the turf or on it all men 
are equal. 

Henry Seton Merriman, The Sowers. Ch. 3. 
(1896) 


EQUATOR 


8 
I am not surprised, for I have heard him speak 
very disrespectfully of the Equator. 

Sypney Smirg, to Sir John Leslie. when the 
latter complained that Francis Jeffrey had 
attacked in the Edinburgh Review an article 
of his dealing with the North Pole, and when 
he protested, had retorted, “Oh, damn the 
North Pole!” See Grevitte, Memoirs, 1833; 
Lapy Hoxianp, Memoir. Ch. 2. 

Insultin’ the sun and quarrellin’ wi’ the equator. 

JoHn Wrison, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 24 
May, 1830. 
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9 
Mony man makes an errand to the hall, to bid 
the Ladie good-day. 
τον oe Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 78. (c. 
1595 


. . a Sleeueless errande. 

Joun Ἡξυ νόου, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1546) 
Send that .. . villain . . . of a sleeveless errand 
Swakesreane, Troilus and Cressida, v, 4, 9. 

(1601) A “sleeveless errand” was a futile. 

bootless errand. For full explanation of the 

word see under SLEEVELESS. 
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1 
Draffe is your errand, but drinke ye wolde. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Draffe was mine arrand, but drinke I would. 
Lyty, Exphues and His England, p. 468. (1580) 
Draffe was his errand, but drink he would have. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1670) 
FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 1325. (1732) 
Draff he sought, but drink was his errand. Spoken 
to them that make a sleeveless errand into a 
house where they know people are at dinner. 
> JAMES KELtLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 88. (1721) 


Did not the Pope send all the Princes of Chris- 
tendom upon a Fool’s Errand, to gain the 
Holy Land? 
EpMuND HICKERINGILL, Priest-craft,i,20.(1705) 
The doctor’s come on a fool’s errand. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 8. (1840) 
A Fool’s Errand. 
ALBION ἮΝ. TourcEe. Title of novel. (1879) A 
“fool’s errand” is a senseless or profitless un- 
dertaking. 


3 
The tod never sped better than when he went 
his own errand. 
James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 311. (1721) 
“Every man is more zealous for his own in- 
terest. See MASTER’ THE EYE OF THE MASTER. 


Good to send on a dead body’s errand. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 171. (1670) 
You are good to send of a dead man’s errand. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
To send him for a yard-wide packthread. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 223. (1813) To 
send on a fool’s errand. There are many vari- 
ants: “To send for a left-handed gimlet,”’ etc. 


ERROR 
See also Mistake 


5 
He who errs quickly, is quick in correcting the 
error. 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 

Promptitudo. (1605) 

Errors, in the first Concoction, are hardly mended 
in the second. 

Tuomas FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 1385.(1738) 
A double error sometimes sets us right. 
: P. J. Barey, Festus: Il Heaven. (1839) 


No Man prospers so suddenly as by others’ 
Errours. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Fortune. (1597) 
Sometimes we may learn more from a man’s 
errors than from his virtues. 
᾿ LoncreL__ow, Hyperion. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1839) 


Error is worse than ignorance. 
‘3 P.J .BaiLey,Festus: A Mountain Sunrise.(1839) 


The shortest errors are always the best. (Les 
plus courtes erreurs sont toujours les meil- 

leures.) 
Prerre Cuarron, Traité de la Sagesse, Bk. i, ch. 
38. (1601) Μοιιὲπε, L’Btourdi,iv,3,24.(1653) 


ERROR 


9 

In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 

If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit, 
Rather stand up, assured with conscious pride, 
Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 
neues CHURCHILL, Night, ]. 381. (1761) 


It could not, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, be classified as slavery in the 
extreme acceptance of the word without some 
risk of terminological inexactitude. 
Winston CHURCHILL, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 22 Feb., 1906. Referring to the status 
of Chinese laborers in South Africa. 


11 
I would rather err with Plato than perceive 
the truth with others. (Errare malo cum 
Platone, quam cum istis vera sentire. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 17, sec. 39. (45 B.c.) There is a Latin 
proverb, said to be of Arabic origin, “Cum 
errat eruditus, errat errore erudito” (When 
the learned man errs, he errs with a learned 
error). 
Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye. 
Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers, 1. 102. (1809) 
I had rather be damned with Plato and Lord Ba- 
con than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthus. 
SHELLEY Prometheus Unbound: Preface.(1820) 
If I have erred, I err in company with Abraham 
Lincoln. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1912, a statement which 
provoked ironic comment from various sati- 


rists. 
12 


Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we may 
write; but error is a scribbled one from which 
we must first erase. 


C. C. Cotton, Lacon. No. 1. (1820) 
13 


What can we know, or what can we discern, 
When error chokes the windows of the mind? 
Sir JOHN Davies, The Vanity of Human Learn- 


ing. St. 15. (1599) 
14 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls, must dive 
below. 
ont DrvypveNn, AW for Love: Prologue. (1678) 


No one who lives in error is free, (οὐδεὶς τοίνυν 
ἁμαρτάνων ἐλεύθερός ἐστιν.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 24. (c. 


A.D. 100) 
16 


To err again on the same string. (Eadem ober- 
rare chorda. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 9. (1523) To stumble 
twice over the same stone. 


Error is always in Haste. 
Error, tho blind herself, yet sometimes bring- 
eth forth seeing Children. 

FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1382-4. (1732) 


ERROR 


Every Age confutes old Errors, and begets new. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1403. 


1 
The reign of error is but brief. 

SALOMON IBN GABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 426. (ce. 1050) The 
Appendix to Ali’s Sentences, Ὁ. 47, has, “The 
reign of error endureth but a moment.” 


2 
A most pleasing error of the mind. (Mentis 
gratissimus error. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2,1. 140. (20 8. α.) 
His was the error of head, not of heart. 

THomas Moore, The Irish Slave, 1. 45. (1827) 


3 
One goes to the right, the other to the left; 
both err, but in different ways. (Ille sinistror- 
sum, hic dextrorsum abit, unus utrique | error, 
sed variis illudit partibus. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 50. (35 B.C.) 
Brother, brother; we are both in the wrong. 
Joun Gay, Beggar's Opera. Act. ii, sc.10.(1727) 


4 
The errors and misfortunes of others should 
be a school for our own instruction. 
TuHoMaAs JEFFERSON, Letter to Mary Jefferson 
Eppes. (1798) 


5 
To err to high heaven. (Toto coelo errare. ) 
Macrosius, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 12. (c. 4. Ὁ. 400) 
A proverb cited by ErasMus, Adagia, i, i, 49, 
who says that it means to mistake entirely 
the meaning of anything, “As far from the 
right as the east is from the west.” 


6 
The last error shall be worse than the first. 
(ἔσται ἡ ἐσχάτη πλάνη χείρων τῆς πρώτης.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxvii, 64. (c. A.D. 
65) The Vulgate is, “ΕἸ novissimus error 
peior priore.” 


7 
If it was an error, its causes were honorable. 
(Si fuit errandum, causas habet error ho- 
nestas. ) 

Ovin, Heroides. Epis. vii, 1. 109. (c. 10 B.C.) 
8 


Who can understand his errors? (Delicta quis 
intelligit? ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xix, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 


9 
To be learned in many errors, as to be igno- 
rant in all things, hath little diversity. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH, History of the World. Bk. 
li, ch. 1. (1614) 

10 
An error is not counted as a crime. (Error a 
culpa vacat.) 

SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 983. (ce. A.D. 60) 
The proverbial form is, “Non omnis error 
Sstultitia est dicendus” (Not every error can 
be called stupid). Emerson, Natural History 
of Intellect, quotes Voltaire as_ saying, 
“Croyez moi, l’erreur aussi a son merite” 
(Believe me, error also has its merit). 


11 
O hateful error, melancholy’s child, 
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Why dost thou shew to the apt thoughts of 
men 
The things that are not? 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, v, 3, 67. (1599) 
The error of our eye directs our mind: 
What error leads must err. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 2, 110. 
(1601) 


12 
Who errs and mends, to God himself com- 
mends. 
Tuomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
28. (1620) 
He that after sinning mends, recommends himself 
to God. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2037.(1738) 
13 
Admitting Error clears the Score 
And proves you Wiser than before. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 83. 
(1924) 
14 
One cannot too soon forget his errors and mis- 
demeanors. 


H. D. THoreau, Winter, 9 Jan., 1842. 


ig II—To Err Is Human 


Even the wisest of the wise may err. (ἁμαρτάνει 
Tot Kal σοφοῦ σοφώτερος.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 219, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) STOBAEUS, Anthology, iii, 3, 14. 
Men are men, they needs must err. (ἁμαρτεῖν 

εἰκὸς dvOpwrous, τέκνον.) 
EuRIPIDES, Hippolytus, |. 615. (c. 428 B.C.) 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 241. (1605) 
The best may slip, and the most cautious fall; 
He’s more than mortal that ne’er err’d at all. 
Joun Pomrret, Love Triumphant Over Rea- 
son, 1. 145. (c. 1700) 
The best may err. 
JoseryH Apoison, Cato. Act v, sc. 4. (1712) 
16 
For in this world, certein, ther no wight is, 
That he ne dooth or seith som-tyme amis. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 51 (c. 1388) 
While man’s desires and aspirations stir, 
He cannot choose but err. 
(Es irrt der Mensch, solang’ er strebt.) 
GOETHE, Faust: Prolog im Himmel: Der Herr, 
Ἰ. 77. (1808) Bayard Taylor, tr. Taylor re- 
marks, “It has seemed to me impossible to 
give the full meaning of these words—that er- 
ror is a natural accompaniment of the strug- 
gles and aspirations of man—in a single line.” 


17 
Mortal am I, I have erred. (ἄνθρωπός εἰμι. 
ἥμαρτον.) 

HERODES,Mimes. No. v, 1. 27. (c. A.D. 100) 


18 

Being human I erred. (ἄνθρωπος ὧν ἥμαρτον.) 
MENANDER, Phanium. Frag. 499K. (c. 300 B.C.) 

It is human to err. (Humanum est errare.) 
SENECA, Naturales Quaestiones. Bk. iv, ch. 2. (c. 


ERROR 


A.D. 62) One of the most widely used of all 
proverbs. Quoted by many Latinists, such 
as St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, Polignac, and 
Cognatus, as well as by innumerable writers 
in other languages. 
It is human to err; it is devilish to remain wil- 
fully in error. (Humanum fuit errare, diabolicum 
est per animositatem in errore manere.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, Sermons. No. 164, sec. 14. (c. 
A. D. 400) 
To err is human, to persist in error beastly. 
(Errare humanum est, in errore perseverare, 
belluinum.) 
Georce Petrik, Petite Pallace: Introductory 
Letter. (1576) 
The first shows thee a weak man—humanum est 
errare, to err is human. 
WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 298. (1655) 
To err is human, to forgive divine. 
ALEXANDER Pore, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 
1. 325. (1709) One of the rare instances where 
one may witness the birth of a proverb. This, 
of course, is its best known modern form. 
a err is human, to repent divine, to persist dev- 
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FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 


To step aside is human. 
Rosert Burns, Address to the Unco Guid or 
the Rigidly Righteous. (c. 1786) 


1 
Man errs as the horse stumbles. (Jén yu shih 
ts’o, ma yu lou t’i.) 
WILLIAM ScarBorouca, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1514. (1875) 


To err is common to all men, but the man 
who, having erred, repents and seeks the cure, 
is not unwise. (ἀνθρώποισι γὰρ | τοῖς πᾶσι κοινόν 
ἐστι τοὐξαμαρτάνειν.) 

SopHoc es, Antigone, 1. 1023. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Any man may err, but nobody but a fool persists 
in error. (Cuiusvis hominis est errare; nullius nisi 
insipientis in errore perseverare. ) 

é Cicero, Philippics. No. xii, sec. 2. (43 B.C.) 


Error is a hardy plant; it flourisheth in every 
soil. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Truth in Things False. (1839) 


W—Error and Truth 
See also Falsehood and Truth 


An error is the more dangerous in proportion 
to the degree of truth which it contains. 
Henri Amer, Journal, 26 Dec., 1852. 


5 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 
Bryant, The Battle-Field, St. 9. (a. 1879) The 
first line quoted by Bronson Howagp, The 
Henrietta. Act i. (1887) 


ERROR 


I’ve learned that lies are futile, and that truth 
crushed to earth will rise again. 
L. K. ANSPACHER, The Unchastened Woman. 
Act. iii. (1915) 


The thing is not only to avoid error, but to 
avoid immense masses of truth. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Journal, 28 Oct., 1833. 
7 


Truth is a good dog; but, beware of barking 
too close to the heels of an error, lest you 
get your brains kicked out. 
SAMUEL Taylor Cotermcr, Table Talk, ἢ 
June, 1830. 


Truth is immortal; error is mortal. 
Mary BAKER Eppy, Science and Health, Ὁ. 466. 
(1875) 


A new truth is a truth, an old error is an error, 
Tho’ Clodpate won’t allow either. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1734. 

Nothing is more harmful to a new truth than an 
old error. (Einer neuen Wahrheit ist nichts schad- 
licher als ein alter Irrtum.) 

ΦΟΌΕΤΗΕΙ Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


It i is far easier to recognize error than to find 
truth. (Der Irrtum ist viel leichter zu erken- 
nen, als die Wahrheit zu finden.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


11 
Truth is for the few, error is both common 
and vulgar. (La verdad es de pocos, el engaiio 
es tan comun como vulgar.) 
were GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 43. 
1 


12 
Truth is an imaginary line dividing error into 
two parts. 
Evsert Husparp, The Roycroft Book of Epi- 
grams. (c. 1911) 


13 
It was Henrik Ibsen who said that the value of 
a truth lasted about fifteen years; then it 
rotted into error. 

James Hunexer, Old Fogy. Ch. 1. (1913) 


14 
It is error alone that needs the support of gov- 
ernment. Truth can stand by itself. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Notes on Virginia. (1782) 

15 

It is one thing to show a man that he is in an 
error, and another to put him in possession of 
truth. 

Joun Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding. Bk. iv, ch. 7, sec. 11. (1690) 
Locke is discussing maxims, whose only use, 
he says, is “10 silence wranglers, and put an 

" end to dispute.” 
There is no error so crooked, but it hath in it 
some lines of truth 

Martin Farquuar Tupper, Proverbial Philes- 
opkhy. (1837) 


ESCAPE 


: ESCAPE 


He is trying to escape, yet shouts at the top 
of his voice. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 696. (1817) 


2 
Better a clear escape than good men’s prayers. 
(Mas vale salto de mata que ruego de hombres 
buenos.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. (1605) 
Pt. ii, ch. 67. (1615) 


3 
To mount to the heavens, no road; to enter 
the earth, no door. (Shang tien wu lu ju ti wu 
mén. ) 
Justus DoouiTTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 191. 
(1872) In other words, no way to escape. 


4 

I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. (De- 
relicta sunt tantummodo labia circa dentes 
meos. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xix, 20. (c. 350 B.c.) Al- 
most always incorrectly quoted, “I have 
escaped by the skin of my teeth.” 

He reckoned himself only escaped with the skin 
of his teeth, that he had nothing left. 

E. H. CLareENpoN, Tracts (1727) Ὁ. 510. (1647) 

I got in by the skin of my teeth. 

G. A. Sata, London Up to Date, Ὁ. 66. (1894) 

I got away with it that time, but only by the 
skin of my teeth. 
; O’FARRELL, Repeat Performance, Ὁ. 150. (1942) 


Most of our escapes have to be made uphill. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 133. 
(1940) 


ETERNITY 


6 
Eternity is the Day, and Everlastingness the 
Night. 
AnI, Papyrus. Book of the Dead. Ch. xvii, l. 29. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 


Blessed eternity or eternal blessedness. (Beata 
acternitas vel aeterna beatitudo. ) 

ST. AUGUSTINE, De Civitute Dei, ix, 132. (c. 400) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Praestant aeterna 
caducis” (Things eternal are better than 
things which are transitory). 


As a drop of water unto the sea, and a gravel- 
stone in comparison of the sand; so are a 
thousand years to the days of eternity. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
XvVili, 10. (c. 190 B.C.) 


Who can speak of Eternity without a sole- 
cism? 
Sir THyomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
11. (1643) 


There are two sorts of Eternity, from the 
Present backwards to Eternity, and from the 
Present forwards. 
ABRAHAM COowWLEY, Pindarique Odes: The 
Muse: Note. (1656) 
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Both eternities . . . Past and Future. 
RatpH Cupworthu, Intellectual System of the 
Universe, p. 119. (1678) 
The soul awakes . . . between two dim eternities 
—the eternal past, the eternal future. 


H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 22.(1850) 
11 


Eternity is not an everlasting flux of Tyme; 
but Tyme is a short parenthesis in a longe 
period. 

JouHn Donne, Devotions. Med. 14. (1624) 
Eternity is in love with the productions of time. 
svete BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


For ever and ever. (τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων.) 
New Testament: Galatians, i, 5. (c. A.D. 53) 
The Vulgate is, “In saecula saeculorum.” 
Yesterday, and to-day, and for-ever. (σήμερον 

ὁ αὐτός, καὶ els τοὺς alwvas.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, xiii, 8. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Heri, et hodie: ipse et in 
saecula.” 

For ever and a day. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 143. (1600) 
Men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 


TENNYSON, The Brook, \. 49. (1855) 
13 


Eternity gives no answer. 


ΠΕ Herzoc, Jabo Proverbs, p. 19. (1936) 


Eternity is now. 
yo eMEs HuNEKER, Painted Veils, Ὁ. 159. (1920) 


Eternity, be thou my refuge. (Eternité deviens 
mon asile!) 

ETIENNE PIVERT DE SENANCOUR, author of Ober- 
mann. The inscription he wished placed on 
his tomb. (1846) Quoted by MatriEw Ar- 
NOLD, Obermann Once More, |. 271. 

Gout, hack-work, and Madame Senancour ex- 
plain the inscription he desired to be placed on 
his tomb, Eternité deviens mon asile! 

sore KINGSMILL, Matthew Arnold, p. 121. 


Eternity consists of opposites. 
rerum aeternitas constat. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cviisec.8.(c. A. .65) 


(Contrariis 


ETHIOPIAN, see Negro 
EUPHEMISM 


See also Death: Euphemisms; Drunkenness: 
Euphemisms; Hanging: Euphemisms 


17 
The skunk yields a handsome fur, lately be- 
come fashionable under the name of ‘Alaska 
Sable.” 

ues Fur-Bearing Animals, Ch. 7. (1877) 


The Chairman felt it his imperative duty to 
demand . . . whether he had used the expres- 
sion... in a common sense. Mr. Blotton 
had no hesitation in saying that he had not— 
he had used the word in its Pickwickian sense. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 1. (1837) 
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In every case it had only a political, perhaps I 
might say a Pickwickian meaning. 
JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, Speech, at Birmingham, 
17 Nov., 1902. 


1 
“Interesting condition” was the genteel syno- 
nym for pregnancy. 
ELEANOR Earty, A New England Sampler, Ὁ. 
225. (1940) 


2 
Marian was out powdering her nose. 

RinG LARDNER, Zone of Quiet. (1926) 
A girl has to powder her nose. 

G. H. Coxe, The Glass Triangle, p. 166. (1940) 
Celia’s gone to powder her nose. The number of 
times that girl powders her nose is simply remark- 
able. I believe it’s all due to war strain. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, War Ministry, Room 28, 

p. 212. (1942) A phrase which has become a 
cliché in recent fiction, if there ever was one. 


3 

The ancient Athenians used to cover up the 
ugliness of things with auspicious and kindly 
words. Thus they called harlots “companions,” 
taxes “contributions,” and a prison a “cham- 
ber.” 

Prutarcy, Lives: Solon. Sec. 15. (c. A.D. 110) 
Théroigne had only the limited earnings of her 
profession of unfortunate-female. 

CARLYLE, The French Resolution. Pt. i, bk. vii, 

ch. 7. (1837) 
One more Unfortunate, Weary of breath. 

Rashly importunate, Gone to her death! 
Tuomas Hoop, The Bridge of Sighs. (a. 1845) 
In calling a prostitute an “unfortunate” the Vic- 
torians wished to imply that a prostitute was 
someone who had invested in the wrong stock, in 
spite of the advice of more experienced investors. 

Huca KincsMit.,Matthew Arnold,p.12.(1928) 
4 


I will but look upon the hedge and follow you. 
SHAKESPEARE, ke Winter’s Tale,iv,4,857.(1610) 

A Shakespearean exit (I go to look upon a hedge). 
E. A. Ropertson, Four Frightened People, Ὁ. 

101. (1931) 

In other days, Frenchmen used Vespasians— 

those convenient if inartistic comfort stations 

for men that dot the boulevards. 

BERNHARD RaGNER, Paris Under the Germans. 
(American Mercury, Feb., 1941) From the 
Roman Emperor who declared that money 
had no smell, even when secured by a tax on 
urinals. See under Money. 


5 
I’ve heard that breeches, petticoats and smock 
Give to the modest mind a grievous shock, 
And that my brain (so lucky its device,) 
Christ’neth them inexpressible, so nice. 

Joun Wotcor (PEetzr Pinpar), A Rowland for 

an Oliver, ii, 154. (c. 1783) 

{He] took himself up by the waist bands of his 
unmentionables. 

Unxnown. In Massachusetts Spy, 6 Jan., 1830. 
The knees of the unmentionables . . . soon be- 
gan to get alarmingly white. 

Dicxens, Sketches by Bos. (1835) 


EVENING 


{He] dressed himself in a new bright blue 

coat ...and a pair of showy unwhisperables. 

W. E. Burton, Waggeries and Vagaries, p. 75. 
(1848) 


It is good to find modest words to express im- 
modest things. 
Unxnown. MS. Proverbs in Notes and Queries, 
cliv, 27. (c. 1645) 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 
WENtWworRTH DILLon, On Translated Verse, 1. 
113. (1684) Often attributed to Pope. 


EUROPE 
see also Names of European Countries 


The workshop of the human race. (Humuani 
generis officinam. ) 
Montesquieu, De V’Esprit des Lois. Ch. 17. 
(1748) Referring to northern Europe. 


8 
Roll up the map of Europe; it will not be 
wanted these ten years. 
WituiaM Pitt. On his deathbed. (1806) 
9 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 1. 184. (1842) Tenny- 
son evidently used the word as meaning a 
long period of time, an age, but a Chinese 
cycle consists of only sixty years. 

ἜΝ fifty years of Europe than a cyclone in the 


ay. 
O. Henry (W.S.Porter) ,He Also Serves.(1909) 


10 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which 

to us have none, or a very remote concern 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Farewell Address. (1796) 


11 
I take Europe to be worn out. When Voltaire 
dies we may say “Good-night.” 
Horace WaAcpote, Letter to Horace Mann, 24 
Nov., 1774. 


EVE, see Adam 
EVEN 
12 


“Now we are even,” quoth Steven, when he 
gave his wife six blows to one. 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 20 Jan., 1711. 
I was determined to be even with Bernardine. 
ANN Rapciirrs, The Mysteries of Udolphko. Ch. 
27. (1794) 
I'll be even with you, pretty one. 
Lorp Lytton, Godolphin, p. 9. (1831) 


EVENING 


13 
Well, th’ evening crowns the day. 

Grorce CHapMan, 4} Fools. Act ii. (1605) 
The evening praises the day, and the chief grace 
of the theatre is in the last scene. 

Joserx HALL, Contemplations, xix, 5. (1612) 
THE LAST ACT CROWNS THE PLAY, see under Pray. 


EVENT 


Welcome, sweet night! the evening crowns the 


day. 
Joun Forp, ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. Act ii, sc. 6. 
(1633) 
The evening praises the day, and the morning a 
frost. 

GeEorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The evening crowns the day. For as our success 
appears then, it is good or bad. 

JaMEs KEL ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 336. (1721) 

See also Day: 115 END. 
1 


Evening discovers more friends than the dawn. 
(Decima hora amicos plures quam prima in- 
venit. ) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 173. (c. 43 
B.C.) Literally, “The tenth hour discovers 
more friends than the first.” Men are apt to 
be unsociable in the morning, but convivial 
in the evening. 


The e’ening brings a’ hame. 

Epwarp B. Ramsay, Reminiscences, v, 200. 
(1857) “An interesting saying, meaning that 
the evening of life . . . softens many of our 
religious and political differences.” 


You know not what evening may bring. 
(Nescis quid vesper serus vehat.) 

Marcus VArRRO, Menippean Satires. (c. 50 B.C.) 
The title of one of the satires, according to 
AtLus GELLIUS, xiii, 11. Quoted by ΝΈΚΟΙΙ, 
Georgics, i, 461; by Livy, xlv, 8; and by 
PONTANUS, p. 126. 

What the evening will bring is uncertain. (Quid 
vesper vehat, incertum est.) 

Srmr WALTER RALecu, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) See also under DEATH. 


EVENT 
See also Result 


4 

The gravest events dawn with no more noise 
than the morning star makes in rising. 

: H. W. Beecuer, Royal Truths. (1862) 


Certain signs precede certain events. (Certis 
rebus certa signa praecurrerent.) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. i, ch. 52, sec. 118. 
44 B.C.) 
Against ill chances men are ever merry; 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 
SHAKESPEARE, IT Henry IV, iv, 2, 81. (1598) 
And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. 
SILAKESPEARE, Trotlus and Cressida, i, 3, 343. 
(1601) 
Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
SCHILLER, Wallenstein’s Tod. Act v, sc. 1.(1799) 
Coleridge, tr. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. 
Tuomas Campsett, Lochiel’s Warning, 1. 56. 
(1801) A rare privilege to be able to indicate 
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the author and the exact birthdate of a prov- 
erb! 
He had a conviction that coming events cast their 
shadows before. 
Grorce Barton, Thrilling Triumphs of Crime 
Detection, p. 147. (1937) 
I’ve never subscribed to the theory that coming 
events cast their shadows before. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 43. (1940) 
The shadows of coming events fit perfectly the 
events already here. 
gar hie Meditations in Wall Street, p. 143. 
1940) 


The event is the print of your form. It fits you 
like your skin. 
R. W. Emerson, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 


7 
The event proves the act. (Exitus acta 
probat.) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. ii, 1. 85. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Adopted as a motto by George Washington. 
See also END AND MEANS. 
The event itself will show. (Res ipsa indicabit.) 
ErAsSMuS, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 49. 
(1523) The Germans say, “Der Ausgang 
wird’s lehren” (The event will teach). 


EVIDENCE, see Proof 
EVIL 
See also Good and Evil; 11] 


8 
Of all evils the Lemnian takes the first place. 
(κακῶν δὲ πρεσβεύεται τὸ Λήμνιον.) 

AEscnyLus, Libation-Bearers, 1.631. (458 B.C.) 
The Lemnians were proverbial for two acts 
of violence: the men massacred the children 
they had had by some Athenian women they 
had carried off; the women, jealous of the 
Thracian slaves, killed their husbands, so that 
when the Argonauts visited the island, they 
found no men. Another Greek proverbial 
saying was, θαλάσση, καὶ πῦρ, καὶ γννὴ, κακὰ 
τρία (Sea, fire, woman, three evils). See also 


under THREE. 
9 


Better suffer a great evil than do a little one. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.330.(1855) 


10 

The authors of great evils know best how to 
remove them. (τῶν γὰρ αὐτῶν εἶναι καὶ ποιεῖν τὰ 
μεγάλα κακὰ καὶ παύειν.) 

Cato THE YOUNGER, when criticized for advis- 
ing the Senate to place the affairs of the state 
in the hands of Pompey. (49 B.c.) See Piu- 
TARCH, Lives: Cato the Younger, sec. 52. 


11 
Welcome evil, if thou comest alone. (Bien 
vengas, mal, si vienes solo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 55. (1615) 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 146.(1640) 

The evil comes upon us all at once like blows to a 
dog. (ΕἸ mal nos viene junto, como al perro los 
palos.) : 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 68. 
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1 

That evil is half-cured whose cause we know. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Gotham, iii, 652. (1764) 


2 
Every evil in the bud is easily crushed. (Omne 
malum nascens facile opprimitur. ) 

Cicero, Phikippics. No. v, sec. 11. (43 B.C.) 
There is a Greek proverb, μικρὸν κακὸν, μέγα 
ἀγαθόν (A small evil is a great good). No 
EVIL WITHOUT GOOD, see under COMPENSA- 
TION. 

Any evill at the first entring in of it may easely 
bee avoyded, but let one or two presidentes passe 
patiently without resisting, and it will run into a 
custome, and from thence to a law, and you will 
never bee able after to rid your handes of it. 
: GeEorcE Pettit, Petite Pallace, p. 121. (1576) 


Flee from every evil and from whatsoever is 
similar to it. 

R. Exvrezer (?), Didache, or Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (Aidaxh τῶν Δώδεκα 
"Axocrédwy), iii, 1. (c. 150) A well-known 
Jewish proverb, whose attribution to Eliezer 
has been questioned. “Avoid evil and it will 
avoid thee” is an English variant. 


4 
Forgetfulness of evil, how wise it is! (λήθη τῶν 
κακῶν, ws εἶ σοφή.) 
Evuripipes, Orestes, 1. 213. (c. Β. 6. 410) Quoted 
by Prutarcnu, Moralia, 522}. 
Don’t recall past evils. (μὴ μνησικακήσῃς.) 
THRASYBULUS, Maxim. (c. 400 B.C.) When 
Thrasybulus expelled the thirty tyrants who 
had seized upon the government of Athens, 
he enacted a law that no one should be pun- 
ished for the part they had taken in the civil 
dissensions, and added, “Don’t recall past 
evils.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 1, 94, 
who gives the Latin as ‘‘Ne malorum memi- 
neris.” 
Repeat no grievances. 
CHARLES I, OF ENGLAND. (c. 1640) One of his 
rules of conduct, which Charles II followed 
when recalled from banishment in 1660. 


5 

To sick ones welcome is the couch, 
A place of evil, and yet necessary. 
(φίλον τοι τῷ νοσοῦντι δέμνιον, 
ἀνιαρὸν ὃν τὸ κτῆμ᾽, ἀναγκαῖον δ᾽ ὅμως.) 

ΕΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Orestes, 1. 229. (c. 410 Β. ς.) Whence 
the Greek proverb, “A necessary evil” 
(ἀναγκαῖον xaxéy) , 

A necessary evil. (Necessarium malum.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. v, no. 26.(1500) 

Necessary evils. 

Rosert Greene, Morando. (1584) Works, iii, 

101. Referring to women. See under WOMAN. 
Nothing is evil that is necessary. 
ROBERT GREENE, Penelope’s Web. (1587) 


6 
Do Evil, and look for the like. 
Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1305.(1732) 
Evil is soon believed. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1475, 
Most of our evils come from our vices. 
THoomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3471. 
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7 
It is bad to do evil, but worse to boast of it. 
Tuomas Heywoon, If You Know Not Me. Pt. 
ii. (1606) 


No healing can be found for evil once wrought. 
(οὐδέ τι μῆχος | ῥεχθέντος κακοῦ ἔστ᾽ ἄκος εὑρεῖν.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 249. (c. 850 B.C.) 
WHAT’S DONE CAN’T BE UNDONE, see under DEED. 
9 


Evil doth ever follow hard on evil. (δέχεται 
κακὸν ἐκ κακοῦ αἰεί. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xix, |. 290. (c. 850 B.C.) 
One evil rises out of another. (Aliud ex alio 
malum.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 987. (161 B.C.) 

Evil MUST COME OF EVIL, see under RETRIBUTION 


10 
Evil deeds do not succeed. The slow catches 
the swift. (οὐκ ἀρετᾷ κακὰ ἔργα" κιχάνει τοι 
βραδὺς ὡκῦν.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 329. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 19D. 


11 
Evil is wrought by want of Thought. 
As well as want of Heart. 


Tuomas Hoop, The Lady’s Dream,|.95.(a.1845) 
12 


Their feet run to evil. (Pedes eorum ad malum 
currunt. ) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, lix, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 


13 
Every one that doeth evil hateth the light. 
(was yap ὁ φαῦλα πράσσων μισεῖ τὸ φῶς.) 

New Testament: John, iii, 20. (c. Α. Ὁ. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Omnis enim, qui male agit, odit 
lucem.” Compressed into an Elizabethan 
proverb, “He that doeth evil hateth the 
light.” Paraphrased into a medieval Latin 
proverb, “Demon ipse crucem fugit ut malus 
undique lucem” (An evil man avoids the light 
as the devil the cross). 

Who doth euyl, hateth light. (Chi fa male, odia 
il lume.) 
JOHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
He that does ill hates the light. 
1 ΡΕΕΘΌΘΟΝ, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 1595) 


No evil man is happy. (Nemo malus felix.) 
Juvenal, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 8. (c. A.p. 120) 
Earth now maintains none but evil men and cow- 
ards. (Terra malos homines nunc educat atque 

pusillos.) 
Ee Satires. Sat. xv, 1. 70. 


We believe no evil except when it arrives. 
(Nous ne croyons le mal que quand il est 
venu. ) 

ann FontTAINE, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 8. (1664) 


The common saying is not altogether false: to 
him who thinks evil evils will come. (Le dit 
commun n’est pas tout faux: Qui mal pense 
a li viendra maux. ) 
Marie ve France, Ysopet: L’Esprevier et le 
Coulon. (1333) A rendering of the fable of 
the fowler and the lark. 
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Evil to him who thinks evil. (Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. ) 
Motto, of the Order of the Garter, instituted 
(on the authority of Froissart) by Edward 
III of England about 1344. The garter was 
probably selected as the badge of the Order, 
because Edward had given his own as a sig- 
nal of battle at Crecy. “By the time of Sel- 
den [1614] it was traditionally asserted that 
the garter was that of the Countess of Salis- 
bury, which dropped off while she danced 
with the King, who picked it up and tied it 
on his own leg,” quoting the old French prov- 
erb as he did so. (O.Z.D.) But there is no 
historical authority for this story. See Hume, 
History of England. Ch. 10. 
Yvel shal have, that yvel wol deserve. 
CHAucER, Canterbury Tales: The Prioress Tale, 
1. 180. (c. 1386) 
Who thinketh il, no good may him befal. 
Sir Ricwarp Ros, La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
(c. 1460) See Sxeat, Chaucer, vii, 397. 
St. George he was for England; St. Dennis was 
for France. 
Sing, Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Unknown, St. George He Was for England. 
Black-letter ballad, London, 1512. 
Goodly garters below the knee, with an inscrip- 
tion which condemns him (qui mal y pense) who 
think ill of it. (Les vns porter iects aux iambes bien 
beaux & precieux, auec inscription aux veruelles, 
par laquelle qui mal y pensera est condemné.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 5. (1552) Lord 
Melbourne once remarked, “1 like the Garter, 
there is no damned merit about it.” See 
MunrtTuHE, Story of San Michele, p. 214. 
And Hon sott qui mal y pense write 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and white. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
v, 5, 73. (1601) 
Evil falls on him who goes to seek it. (ΕἸ mal 
para quien le fuere a buscar.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1605) 
To who thinks evil, evil befalls him. 
GIOVANNI ToRIANNO, Piassa Universale, Ὁ. 200. 
(1666) 
SHAME TO HIM WHO THINKS SHAME, See under 
SHAME. 


1 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. (73 
ἡμέρα ἡ κακία αὐτῆς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 34. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vudgate is, “Sufficit diei malitia sua.” 
Frequently quoted. See Scott, St. Ronan’s 
Well, ch. 11. (1824) Trottope, Barckester 
Towers, ch. 15. (1857) SHaw, Misalizance, p. 
106. (1910) KerLer, The Book with the 
Orange Leaves, p. 132. (1942), etc., etc. 

We learn that it is best to let tomorrow’s evil take 
care of itself. 

Constance Wacner, The Major Had Seven 
Guests, p. 78. (1940) 


Everyone has power to do evil. (πᾶς δύναται 
κακῶς ποεῖν, 


watnanver, The Toady, 1. 83. (c. 300 B.C.) 
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3 
Do not befriend an evil man, and no evil will 
overtake you. 
Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, 22. (c. 550) 
Bestow no good upon that which is evil, and no 
evil will befall thee. 
Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 9. (c. 
1000) Rabbinical sources characterize this as 
a genuine saying of Ben Sira, though it does 
not occur in Ecclesiasticus. However BEN 
SrA, vii, 1, has, “Do no evil, then shall no 
evil come upon thee.” 


4 

Endure evil with patience and forgive, for 

therein is great and true wisdom. 
MouHAMMED, The Koran, xlii, 43. (c. 622) 


5 
One evil cureth another. (Le mal y guarit le 
mal.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 29. (1580) 
It is weakness to yield to evils, but folly to foster 
them. (C’est foiblesse de ceder aux maulx, mais 
c’est folie de les nourrir.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. 


If evils come not, then our fears are vain; 
And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 
Str THoomas More, On Fear. (a. 1535) FRANK- 
LIN, Poor Richard, 1741. See under TROUBLE. 
Don’t let us make imaginary evils, when you 
know we have so many real ones to encounter. 
OLIverR GotpsmitH, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1768) 


7 
No evil is great which is the last. (Nullum 
magnum malum quod extremum est.) 
CorneELius NEpos,De Viris Ilustribus.(c.40 B.C.) 
No evil is great which is the last evil of all. (Nul- 
lum malum est magnum, quod extremum est.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. iv, sec. 3.(c. A. D.65) 
The last Evil smarts most. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 4623.(1732) 
8 


One never does evil so thoroughly and so gaily 
as when one does it for conscience’ sake. (Ja- 
mais on ne fait le mal si pleinement et 5] 
gaiement que quand on le fait pas un faux 
principe de conscience.) 


BLAISE PASCAL, Pensées. Pt. ii, art. xvii, No. 53. 
(1660) 


9 
The things we don’t want come more quickly 
than the things we crave. (Nimio celerius | 
veniet quod noles quam illud, quod cupide 
potas. ) 
Prautus, Mostelaria, |. 72. (c. 220 8.6.) 
The yll commeth by poundes, and goeth away by 
ounces. (ΕἸ mal vien per libra, e va via per oncie.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
ΠῚ comes by ells, and goes out by inches. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 196. 
(1640) 
Evil cometh by cartloads, and goes away by 
ounces, cometh on horseback and goes away on 
foot. 
ΤΌΒΒΙΑΝΟ, Piassa Universale, Ὁ. 138. (1666) A 
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rendering of the French, “Le mal vient a 
cheval, et s’en va ἃ pied.” 
Mischiefs come by the pound and go away by the 
ounce. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 121. (1670) 
Misfortunes come on wings and depart on foot. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 452. 
(1855) See also under Disease; MISCHIEF. 


1 
Keep what you have; the known evil is best. 
(Habeas ut nactu’s: nota mala res optumast.) 
PLaurtus, Trinummus, |. 63. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Submit to the present evil, lest a greater one befall 
you. (Hoc sustinete, maius ne veniat malum.) 
Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fable ii, 1. 31. (c. 25 
B.C.) This is the fable of the Frogs Asking for 
a King, who weren’t satisfied with King Log, 
and got King Stork. 
The best known evil is the most tolerable. (No- 
tissimum quodque malum maxime tolerabile.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxiii, sec. 3. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Put up with familiar evils, rather than make trial 
of unfamiliar ones. (τις τὰ οἰκειότατα τῶν κακῶν) 
Prutarcn, Moralia: On Brotherly Love. Sec. 
482A. (c. A.D. 95) 
The oldest and best known evil is always more 
tolerable than a new and unexperienced one. (Le 
plus vieil et mieulx cogneu mal est tousjours plus 
supportable que le mal recent et inexperimenteé.) 
Monralicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 
Better rew sit, nor τὸν flit. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 22. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 
59, who adds, “Spoken to them that long to 
change masters.” Scott, Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. 20, has, “Better sit and rue, than flit and 
rue.” 
Remembring the olde proverbe, Better is the evill 
knowne, than the good that is yet to knowe. 
Davin Row .anp, tr., Lazarillo, p. 73. (1586) 
Rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 81. (1600) 
Better the harm I know than that I know not. 
W. C. Hazritt, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1869) 
We prefer the evils we know, and so on. 
: Crort, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 98. (1941) 
When evil is advantageous, he errs who does 
rightly. (Cum vitia prosunt, peccat qui recte 
facit.) 
Pus.itivus Syrus, Sententiae.No.113.(c.43 B.C.) 
No evil without its advantages. 
WiiiaM Hone, Every-Day Book, ii,649.(1827) 


3 

The evil that lies concealed is always the most 
serious. (Gravius malum omne est quod sub 
adspectu latet.) 

PuasLizius Syrus, Sententiae.No.233.(c.43 B.C.) 
Bad characters never lack an instructor. (Malae 
naturae numquam doctore indigent.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 369. 

He who is bent on doing evil can never want occa- 
sion. (Male facere qui vult numquam non causam 
invenit.) 

Pusiizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 377. 
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The evil mind in secret meditates worse evil. 

(Malus animus in secreto peius cogitat.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No. 410. 

What a pity when an outworn evil is renewed! 

(Quam miserum est cum se renovat consumptum 

malum !) 

4 PusLivius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 612. 


There is no evil in the world without a remedy. 
(Al mondo mal non ὁ senza rimedio. ) 

Jacoro SANNAZARO, Ecloga Octava. (c. 1510) 
For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy, or there is none; 
If there be one, try and find it, 
If there be none, never mind it. 

W.C. Haziitt, English Proverbs, p. 135.(1869) 
Apparently an adaptation of the Spanish 
proverb, “Si hay remedio porqui te apuras? 
Si no hay remedio porqui te apuras?” 


Fear not that men should speak evil of you; 
fear only lest you should do evil. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1842. (1875) 


No time is too brief for the wicked to accom- 
plish evil. (Nullum ad nocendum tempus an- 
gustum est malis.) 
SENECA, Medea, |. 292 (c. A.D. 60) 
That which is evil is soon learn’t. 
JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1670) The 
Germans say, ‘‘Das Bose lernt sich von selbst” 
᾿ (Evil is learnt from itself). 
Desperate evils generally make men calm. 
(Solent suprema facere securos mala.) 
Seneca, Medea, |. 292. (c. a. vd. 60) 


8 
Nothing is without evils. (οὕτω κακῶν dm’ οὐδέν.) 
SIMONIDES, Fragments. (c. 650 B.c.) See Sto- 
BAEUS, Florilegium, 98, 16. 


9 

He sucked evil from the dug. 
Henry Smita, Sermons, i, 32. (c. 1585) 

From my dugs he drew not this deceit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], ii, 2, 30. (1595) 

10 

Do not try to cure evil with evil. (μὴ κακὸν 

κακῷ διδοὺς ἄκος.) 


SOPHOCLES, Ajax, |. 362. (c. 400 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasMus, who gives the Latin proverb, “To 
cure ill with ill” (Malum malo medicari). 
Heropotus, History, Bk. iii, ch. 53, quotes 
Periander’s daughter as saying to Lyco- 
phron, “μή τῷ κακῷ τὸ κακὸν lo” (Seek not 
to cure one evil with another). 

Curing one evil with another. (σχεδόθεν δὲ κακῷ 
κακόν.) 

APOLLONIUS Ruopius, Argonautica. Bk. iv, 1. 
1081. (c. 225 B.C.) 

Do not add evil to evil. (Non esse malo addendum 
malum.) 

_EESEORUE (?), New Fables. No. 18. (c. 25 B.C.) 
1 


Blessed are they who never tasted evil. 
(εὐδαίμονες οἷσι κακῶν ἄγευστος αἰών.) 


SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 582. (c. 441 B.C.) 
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4 
Those in evil plight are driven to evil ways. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔν τοι κακοῖς | πολλή ‘or’ ἀνάγκη κἀπιτη- 
δεύειν κακά.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΓΕΒ, Electra, 1. 309. (c. 409 B.C.) 

2 

Heaven’s justice never smites 
Him who ill with ill requites. 
(οὐδενὶ μοιριδία τίσις ἔρχεται 

ἃν προπάθῃ τὸ τίνειν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus,1.229.(c.409 B.C.) 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. (μηδενὶ κακὸν 
ἀντὶ κακοῦ ἀποδιδόντες.) 

New Testament: Romans, xii, 17. (c. A.D. 57) 

The Vulgate is, ‘““Nulli malum pro malo red- 
dentes.”’ 


9 
The extremest of extreme evils. (ἔσχατ᾽ 
ἐσχάτων κακά.) 

SoPHOCLES, Philoctetes, 1.65.(ς.409 B.c.) PLato 
speaks of “A prodigious evil’ (διωλύγιον 
κακόν), and ARISTOPHANELS in The Wasps, 1. 
466, has the phrase “Terribly terrible” 
(πόνῳ πόνηρε)͵ 

The evilest evil of all. (ὡς χαλεπῶν χαλεπώτατον.) 

MENANDER, The Necklace. Frag. 403K. (c. 300 
B.C.) St. Chrysostom phrases it, ὦ κακὸν, 
κακὼν κακιστον. 

Thou art as opposite to every good 
As the Antipodes are unto us, 
Or as the south to the septentrion. 

SuAKESPEARE, 111] Henry VI, i, 4. 134. (1591) 
Septentrion: the constellation of the Great 
Bear, with its seven stars. 

4 
Evil never dies. (ἐπεὶ οὐδέν πω κακόν γ᾽ ἀπώ- 
λετο.) 

Sopuocies, Philoctetes, 1. 446. (c. 409 B.c.) A 
Latin proverb says, “Mala ultro adsunt” 
(Evils come spontaneously). 

5 
Man creates the evil he endures. 

SouTtn Ey, Inscriptions. No. 2, last line.(a. 1843) 
The evils we bring on ourselves are the hardest 
to bear. 

Vincent LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 119. (1902) ΤῊ» 
French sav, “Bien est malheureux qui est 
cause de son malheur’”’ (He is indeed unhappy 
who is the cause of his own unhappiness). 
There is a Latin proverb, “Plura mala con- 
tingunt quam accidunt” (More evils reach us 
than happen by chance), that is, we bring 


most of our evils on ourselves. 
6 


Abstain from all appearance of evil. (ἀπὸ 
παντὸς εἴδους πονηροῦ ἀπέχεσθε.) 

New Testament: I Thessalonians, v, 22. (c. 
A.D. 52) The Vulgate is, “Ab omni specie 
mala abstinete vos.” 

I must avoid even the appearance of evil. 
: ACATHA CurisTiE, Moving Finger. Ὁ. 75.(1942) 


Iniquity is the greatest evil (summum 

malum). 

set Wuicucore, Moral Apkorisms. 
(1753) 
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8 

Those who do evil to others, hate them. (Tous 
ceux qui font du mal aux autres hommes les 
haissent.) 

ὃ VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 397. (1746) 


The olde prouerbe sayth, who so wyll none 
euyll do, shulde do nothynge that longeth 
therto. 

RicHarp WHITFORD, Werke for Housholders, 

sig. D7. (1537) 

He that will none ill doo 
Must do nothyng, that belongeth therto. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
He that would no evils doe 
Must shun all things that longs thereto. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 202. (1639) 
He that would no Evil do, 
Must do nought that’s like thereto. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6305.(1732) 


10 
When bale [evil] is highest, boot [remedy] 15 
nighest. (Thegar b6l er haest er bot naest.) 
Unknown. An Icelandic proverb of c. 1000. 
When the evil is the worst, the remedy is 
nearest. Transferred almost bodily into an 
ancient English proverb, “When the bale is 
hest, thenne the bote is nest.” (SkKEatT, Early 
English Proverbs, gives the Elizabethan form 
as, ‘“Whan bale is greetest, than is bote a nye- 
bore {neighbor].” 
Wone the bale is aire-hecst, thonne is the bote 
air-necst. 
ee Owl and Nightingale, |. 687. (a. 
1250 
Quen the bal ys alder hext then sum time ys bote 
next. 
Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 4775. (a. 1300) 
When the bale is hest, Thenne is the bote nest. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1320) 
See Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 113. 
An olde proverbe aleged by many wyse:— 
“Whan bale is greetest, than is bote a nye-bore.” 
Usk, Testament of Love, ii, ix, 144, (1387) 
When bale is hext [highest] than bote is next 
[nighest ]. 
Joun Russe 1, Boke of Nurture, }. 32.(c. 1450) 
Comforte your selfe with this old text, 
When bale is hekst boote is next. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 


II—Of Two Evils Choose the Lesser 
11 
Better to struggle with one evil than two. 
(ἑνὲ yap ξυνέχεσθαι κρεῖττον ἣ δυοῖν κακοῖν.) 


ARISTOPHANES, Ecclesiazusae,|.1096.(c.393 B.C.) 


12 
Better lose the wool than the sheep. (Meglio 
é dar la lana, che la pecora.) 
RoBErtT Bianp, Proverbs, i, 96. (1814) 
Better miss breakfast than spoil the whole broth. 
Pca Case of Constant Suicides, p. 183. (1941) 


1 
When better choices are not to be had, 
We needs must take the seeming best of bad. 
SAMUEL DanizL, The History of the Civile 
Warres. Bk. ii, st. 24. (c. 1600) 
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Ἵ 
Of evils that were the least. (κακῶν δέ κε 
φέρτατον ein.) 

: Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 105. (c. 850 Β. ο.) 


When compelled to choose one of two evils, 
nobody will choose the greater when he may 
choose the lesser. (ὅταν τε ἀναγκασθῇ ὄνοῖν 
κακοῖν τὸ ἕτερον αἱρεῖσθαι, ovdels τὸ μεῖζον 
αἱρήσεται ἐξὸν τὸ ἔλαττον.) 


Prato, Protagoras. Sec. 3580. (c. 389 8. 6.) 

We must choose the lesser of two evils, as the say- 
ing is. (φασί, πλοῦν τὰ ἐλάχιστα ληπτέον τῶν 
κακῶν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 9, 
sec. 4. (c. 335 B.C.) 

I have learned from philosophers that among evils 
one ought not only to choose the least, but also to 
extract even from these any element of good that 
they may contain. (Sed quia sic ab hominibus 
doctis accepimus, non solum ex malis eligere 
minima oportere, sed etiam excerpere ex his ipsis, 
si quid inesset boni.) 

Cicero, De Officis. Bk. iii, ch. 1,sec.3.(c.45 Β. 6.) 

Of evils choose the least. (Minima de malis.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. iii, ch. 29, sec. 105. (c. 
45 B.C.) 

Of evils one should choose the least. (τὰ ἐλάχιστα 
δεῖν αἱρεῖσθαι τῶν κακῶ».) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: On Brotherly Love. Sec. 
482A. (c. A.D. 95) Quoting the remark of a 
Spartan when he married a little wife. 

Of two evils choose the lesser. (Car de II maus 
prent-on le mieux.) 

Miton p’Amiens, Du Prestre et du Chevalier, 
Ἰ. 144. (c. 1250) Monrarcron, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, ii, 50. 

Of harmes two, the lesse is for to chese. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. ii, 1. 
470 (c. 1380) 

Of two evils, the less is ever to be chosen. (De 
duobus malis, minus est semper eligendum.) 

THomasS A Kempts, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
ii, ch. 12, sec. 2. (c. 1420) Another Latin form 
is, “E duobus malis minimum eligendum.” 

ie two yls, choose the least whyle choyse lyth in 
ot 


Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Of evils ye least is to be chosen. 
Georce Perriz, Petite Pallace (Hartman), p. 
27. (1576) Repeated on pp. 67, 68, 123. 
Of two mischiefes the least is to be chosen. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 338. (1580) 
Of two evils the least must be choosed. 
NATHANIEL Woopes,The Conflict of Conscience. 
(1581) 
Of two evils we take the less. 
Ricoarp Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity. Bk. v, ch. 81. (1597) 
Since it is the lesser evil of the two, it is to be pre- 
ferred. 
Henny Frecpmno, The Temple Beau. Act iv, sc. 
5. (1730) 
f all evils we ought to choose the least. 
Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) The 
French say, “De deux maux il faut choisir 


EVOLUTION 


moindre”; the Germans, “Aus zwei Uebeln 
muss man das Kleinste wahlen.” The Span- 
ish form is, “De los enemigos los menos” 
(Among enemies choose the least). 


3 

It was a choice of evils. (I!lud malum aderat.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 502. (c. 195 B.C.) 

Life too often presents us with a choice of evils, 

rather than of goods. 

Ε C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 102. (1822) 


Out of many evils the evil which is least irk- 
some is the evil which irks the least. (Ex 
malis multis malum, quod minimumst, id 
minimest malum.) 

Prautus, Stichus. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 200 B.C.) 


When in doubt choose the side from which 
the least injury will result. 
ἃ Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 14. (ς. 1258) 


Of two evils, choose neither. 
C. H. Spurcton,John Ploughman’s Talk .(1880) 


EVOLUTION 


7 
A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 
᾿ W.H.Carruti,Each in His Own Tongue.(1909) 


God, in giving life to all created things, is 
surely bountiful to them according to their 
qualities. Hence the tree that is full of life 
He fosters and sustains, while that which is 
ready to fall He cuts off and destroys. 

Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 8,6.) Ku Hung 
Ming, tr., p. 39. The law of the survival of 
the fittest—only to Confucius it means the 
survival, not of the brutally strong, but of 
the morally fittest. 

This survival of the fittest, which I have here 
sought to express in mechanical terms, is that 
which Mr. Darwin has called “natural selection, 
or the preservation of favoured races in the 
struggle for life.” 

HERBERT SPENCER, Principles of Biology. Pt. iii, 
ch. 12, sec. 165. (1864) Darwin first used the 
phrase “natural selection” in The Origin of 
Species, ch. 3 (1859), defining it as the “prin- 
ciple by which each slight variation, if useful, 
is preserved.” He speaks of it, in the same 
chapter, as “the struggle for existence.” 

“The unfit die—the fit both live and thrive.” 
Alas, who say so? They who do survive. 

Saran N. Crecnorn, The Survival of the Fit- 
test. (1917) 

Evolution is a stern taskmaster that knows no 
compromise and grants no reprieve. 

ALsert Epwarp ἸΝΊΟΟΑΜ, The New Decalogue 
of Science, p. 36. (1923) 


EXAGGERATION 


1 
The question is this: Is man an ape or an 
angel? I, my lord, am on the side of the angels. 
BENJAMIN DisRakELI, Speech, at Oxford Dioce- 
san Conference, 1864. 
He might have given us a hint that he was on 
the side of the angels. 
ELIzABETH Daty, The House Without the Door, 
p. 266. (1942) 


The connecting link between the homo sapiens 
and his supposed progenitor the oran outang. 
T. M. WINTERBOTTOM, An Account of the Na- 
tive Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone. Vol. i, ch. 12, p. 202. (1803) 
A break in the chain implying no doubt many 
missing links. ᾿ 
Str CHarLes LYELL, The Elements of Geology. 
Ch. 17. (1851) 
The missing link between words and things. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, Plato, iv, 154. (1875) 
The early critics of the hypotheses of evolution 
were not slow to fix upon “missing links” and 
their nature. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. ccxlv, p.298.(1879) 


: EXAGGERATION 


Exaggeration is a branch of lying. (ΕἸ enca- 
recer es ramo de mentir. ) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 41. 


(1647) 
An exaggeration is a truth that has lost its temper. 
; KAHLIL GIBRAN, Sand and Foam. (1926) 


We always weaken whatever we exaggerate. 
(On affaiblit toujours tout ce qu’on exagére.) 
; J. F. La Harpe, Mélanie. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1770) 


The report of my death was an exaggeration. 
Mark Twain, Cablegram, from London to in- 
quiring New York newspaper, 2 June, 1897. 


EXAMPLE 


6 
Example is the school of mankind, and they 
will learn at no other. 
EpMuND Burke, Letters on a Regicide Peace. 
Letter 1. (1795) 


They do more harm by their evil example than 
by their actual sin. (Plus exemplo quam pec- 
cato nocent.) 
Cicero, De Legibus. Bk. iii, sec. 14. (c. 52 B.C.) 
Cicero is speaking of rulers. 
The people are fashioned by the example of their 
kings. (Componitur orbis regis ad exemplum.) 
CLaupIAN, Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu 
Honorti Augusti, |. 299. (a. Ὁ. 398) 
Examples lead us, and wee likely see, 
Such as the Prince is, will his People be. 
᾿ Rosert Herrick, Examples. (1648) 


What is shown by example, men think they 
may justly do. (Quod exemplo fit, id etiam 
iure fieri putant.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. iv, epis. 3. (57 Β. 6.) 
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Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
R. W. EMERSON, Each and All. (1867) 


9 

Example often is nothing but a mirror that de- 
ceives. (L’exemple souvent n’est qu’un miroir 
trompeur. ) 

PIERRE CORNEILLE, Cinna. Act ii, sc. 1. (1640) 
Example is the greatest of all the seducers. (L’ex- 
emple est le plus grand de tous les séducteurs.) 

CoLLin p’HARLEVILLE, Meurs du Jour. Bk. ii, 

sec. 5. (c. 1790) 


10 
Wretched is he, that geueth example to others. 
(Tristo colui, che da esempio altrui.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 


11 
Setting too Good an Example is a kind of 
Slander seldom forgiven; ’t is Scandalum Mag- 
natum. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 


nack, 1753. 
12 


The salutary influence of example. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, Lives of the Poets: Milton. 
(1779) 


13 

Example is a dangerous lure: 

Where the wasp got through, the gnat sticks 
sure. 

(L’exemple est un dangereux leurre: 

Ou la guépe a passé, le moucheron demeure.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Corbeau Voulant 

Imiter VAigle. Bk. ii, fab. 16. (1668) 


Nothing is so contagious as example. (Rien 
n'est si contagieux que l’exemple. ) 


La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 230. (1665) 
15 


Everyone is bound to bear patiently the re- 
sults of his own example. (Sua quisque exem- 
pla debet aequo animo pati.) 
PHAEpDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 26, 1.12.(c.25 B.c.) 
I am myself tormented by the fear of my own 
example. (Exemplique metu torqueor mei.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 4, 1. 46. (c. 13 B.C.) 


16 
’Tis better to profit by a horrible example 
than to be one. (Te de aliis, quam alios de te 
suaviust fieri doctos. ) 

PLautus, Persa, |. 540. (c. 200 B.c.) 
It is bettir to take exemple by other, than other 
to take yt by hym. 

Earyt Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 107. (1477) 

I have ever deemed it more honorable and more 
profitable, too, to set a good example than to fol- 
low a bad one. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, xiv, 222.(c.1800) 


17 
Like me, God bless the example. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 
Mv husband lies to me, and I lie to the neighbors. 
BurcKHArDT, Arabic Proverbs, No. 316. (1817) 
The young ones of the duck are swimmers. 
BurckHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 478. 
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1 
A house-wife in bed, at table a slattern; 
For all an example, for no one a pattern. 
Swirt, Portraits from Life. (a. 1745) 
I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to 
imitate, but as an example to deter. 
Junius, Letters. No. 12. (30 May, 1769) 


I bid him look into the lives of all men, as into 
ἃ mirror, and to take example to himself 
from others. (Inspicere tamquam in specu- 
lum, in vitas omnium | iubeo; atque ex aliis 
sumere exemplum sibi.) 

TERENCE, Adel phot, 1. 415. (c. 160 B.C.) 


II—Example and Precept 
See also Preaching and Practice 


One example is more valiable .. . than 


twenty preceptes written in bookes. 

Rocer AScHAM, The Scholemaster, p.66.(1570) 
Example prevails more than precept. 

FRANCIS OSBORNE, Advice to His Son. (1656) 
Example is always more efficacious than precept. 

SAMUEL JoHnNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 30. (1735) 
Examples work more forcibly on the mind than 
precepts. 

ΕἸΕΓΡΙΝΟ, Joseph Andrews. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1742) 
Example is better than precept. 

Davip Morr, Mansie Waugh. Ch. 19. (1824) 
Men are more easily led than driven: example is 
better than precept. 

Lorp Avesury, Use of Life. Ch. 19. (1894) 


4 
Words but direct, example must allure. 
Sr Wiriram ALEXANDER, Doomsday: The 
Ninth Hour. St. 113. (1614) 
Precepts may lead but examples draw. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.475.(1855) 


That is the way to set an example, when the 
judge does himself what he warns others to do. 
(Sic exempla parantur, | cum iudex, alios quod 
monet, ipse facit.) 

‘ Ovip, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 647. (c. A. Ὁ. 8) 


The path of precept is long, that of example 
short and effectual. (Longum iter est per 
praecepta, breve et efficax per exempla.) 
Szneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. vi, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 
65) The French say, “Précepte commence, ex- 
emple achéve” (Precept begins, example ac- 
complishes). 


We have enough good precepts, but few good 
examples. (Nous avons d’assez bons préceptes, 
mais peu de bons maitres.) 

Σ VAUVENARGUES, Κόβεχίοης. No. 604. (1746) 


The sermon edifies, the example destroys. (Le 
sermon edifie, l’exemple détruit.) 
Prerre vg Vitiiers, L’Art de Précher. (1682) 
Examples draw where precept fails, 
And sermons are less read than tales. 
Marrurw Prior, The Turtle and the Sparrow, 
1. 192. (a, 1721) 
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A good Example is the best Sermon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 146. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1747. 
A good example is half a sermon. (Gute Exempel, 
halbe Predigt.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 341. (1856) A German proverb. 


EXCELLENCE 


9 
Excellence is the perfect excuse. Do it well, 
and it matters little what. 

R. W. Emerson, Journal, 1862. 


10 
The excellence of a building is its site; the ex- 
cellence of a mind is its profundity; the excel- 
lence of speech is truthfulness; the excellence 
of government is order; the excellence of ac- 
tion is ability; the excellence of movement is 
timeliness. 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 8. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 


11 
Different men excell in different ways. (τέχναι 
δ’ ἑτέρων ἕτεραι.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. i, 1. 25. (c. 476 B.C.) 
One man excels in one thing, another in another. 
(In aliis rebus alius cst praestantior.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 332. (c. 43 

B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ix, 13. 
Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 
Appears a Hero to our Eyes; ... 
In Learning let a Nymph delight, 
The Pedant gets a Mistress by’t. 

Swirt, Cadenus and Vanessa, |. 732. (1713) 
To excel all is, to be lonely. 

SHAW, The Admirable Bashville. Act i. (1926) 
EXCEPTIONS PROVE THE RULE, see under RULE. 


EXCESS 


12 
The road of excess leads to the palace of wis- 
dom. You never know what is enough unless 
you know what is more than enough. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Quoted by BERNARD SHAW, Man and Super- 
man: Preface. (1903) See also under ENOUGH. 


13 
To whiten ivory with ink. (Ebur atramento 
candefacere. ) 
ErAsMvuS, Adagia, i, iii, 70. (1523) To spoil na- 
ture by art, to paint the lily. 

The fine Marble you know needeth no painting. 
GEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 268. (1576) 
Corrall needeth no colouring, neither the fine 

Marble painting. 
STEPHEN Guazrz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 4. (1581) Pettie, tr. Futter, Gnomologia. 
No. 1706. (1732) 
Painting is meeter for ragged walls than fine 
marble. 
Joun Lyty, The Anatomy of Wit: Epistle Ded- 
icatorie, p. 204 (1580) 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another bue 


EXCHANGE 


Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 11. (1596) 
But Shakespeare also says, ’tis very silly 
“To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 76. (1818) 
She tried a little lily-gilding. 

RAYMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 

196. (1940) 


1 
Everything in excess is opposed to nature. 
(τᾶν γάρ τὸ πολὺ πολέμιον τῇ φύσει.) 
Hiprocrates, Aphorisms. Bk. ii, No. 3. (c. 400 
B.c.) A Latin proverb says, ‘“Excessus in jure 
reprobatur” (Excess is condemned in law). 
The too constant use even of good things is hurt- 
ful. (Bonarum rerum consuetudo pessima est.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRus, Sententiae. No. 58.(c.43 B.C.) 
The best things carried to excess are wrong. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Rosciad, |. 1039. (1761) 
If in excess even nectar is poison. 
P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 463. (1842) 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING, see under Mucu. 


2 
The chief beginning of evil is goods in excess. 
(ἀρχὴ μεγίστη τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις κακών, ὠγαθέ, τὰ 
λίαν ἀγαθά.) 
MENANDER, Fragment. (c. 380 Β. 5.) Quoted by 
Pui1o, De Abrahamo, 135. 
That that is overdoon, it wol nat preve 
Aright, as clerkes seyn, it is a vyce. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Canon Yeo- 
man’s Prologue, 1. 92. (c. 1389) 
True that sayinge is, that every excesse is turned 
into vice. 
GEorGE ΡΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace: Alexius, Ὁ. 250. 
(1576) The Latin proverb is, “Omne nimium 
vertitur in vitium.” 


3 
All excess breeds trouble in excess. (Nimia 
omnia nimium exhibent.) 

Piautus, Poenulus, 1. 239. (c. 200 B.C.) 


4 
Nothing in excess. (μηδὲν ἄγαν.) 
Soton, Maxim. (c. 900 8. 6.) The Latin is “Ne 
quid nimis,” sometimes rendered “Nothing 
too much.” See under MODERATION. 


5 
Moderation is a fatal thing. Nothing succeeds 
like excess. 
Oscar Witpe, A Woman of No Importance. Act 
iii. (1893) 


EXCHANGE 


6 
Chaunge be no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge. 

Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Then chop your horses most familiarly, 
Exchange you tell them is no roberie. 

Joun Cravett, A Recantation of an Ili Led 

Life, 13. (1628) 
A fair exchange is no robbery. 
Tosias SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker. (1771) 
Works (1817), vi, 339. 
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Casting an eye at my hat and wig, .. . he took 

them off, and clapping his own on my head, de- 

clared that a fair exchange was no robbery. 
SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 41. (1784) 


EXCUSE 
See also Apology, Explanation 


To defend yourself for your fault is to com- 
mit another fault. (Defender la sua colpa, ὁ 
un altra colpa.) 
CHar_es CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 187. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


A Lame Excuse, a sorry shift or evasion. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Lame. (c. 1695) 
A threadbare excuse: A hackneyed excuse; an ex- 
cuse made too often by a specific person. 
Eric ΡΑΒΤΕΙΌΟΕ, Dictionary of Clichés: Thread- 
bare. (1941) 


9 
I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will 
not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard. 
WiLL1am Lioyp Garrison, Editorial, in The 
Liberator. (1831) This was Garrison’s first 
editorial in the first copy of The Liberator. 


10 
I find excuses for mysel’. (Egomet mi ig- 
nosco.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 23. (35 B.C.) 
“Fac et excusa” (Do it and make excuses). 
How wretched the man who cannot make his ex- 
cuses to himself! (Quam miser est qui excusare 
sibi se non potest !) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.614.(c.43 B.C.) 
He is witty in nothing but framing excuses. 
BisHop JOsePH Hai, Characters: Slothful. 
(1608) 


11 

He that fears his blotches may offend, 

Speaks gently of the pimples of his friend; 

For reciprocity exacts her dues, 

And they that need excuse must needs excuse. 

(Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum 

postulat, ignoscet verrucis illius: aequum est 

peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 73. (35 B.C.) 

Conington, tr. 


12 
The olde Prouerbe, . . . Tis as hard to finda 
Hare without a Muse, as a woman without a 
scuse. 
ROBERT GREENE, A Disputation Betweene a Hee 
Conny-catcher and a Skee Conny-catcher, Ὁ. 
22. (1592) A “muse” is a gap through which 
a hare is accustomed to pass. 
Take a Hare without a muse, and a Knave with- 
out an excuse, and hang them up 
James HowkELt, English Proverbs, p. 12.(1659) 
Find you without an excuse, and find a hare with- 
out a muse. 
Joun Ray, Exglisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 174. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6081. (1732) 
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1 
When you think to excuse, you accuse. (Dum 
excusare credis, accusas. ) 

St. JeERomE (Hieronymus), Epistles: Ad Vir- 
ginem. Epis. iv. (c. a.p. 370) Sometimes 
given as “Dum excusare velis, accusas” (When 
you seek to excuse, you accuse). The Latin 
law maxim is, ‘Excusatio non petita fit ac- 
cusatio manifesta” (An excuse which is un- 
called for becomes an obvious accusation). 

He who excuses himself, accuses himself. (Qui 
s’excuse, s’accuse). 

GABRIEL MEvuRIER, Trésor des Sentences, Ὁ. 63. 
(c. 1575) 

To accuse yourself is to excuse yourself. (S’ac- 
cuser, ce s’excuser.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 
Unconsidered excuses serve as accusations. (Les 
excuses inconsiderées servent d’accusation.) 

Monrtalicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
Accusing the Times is but excusing ourselves. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 759. (1732) 
Too much asseveration is a good Ground of Sus- 
Ppicion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5258. 
Excuses are more than tacit confessions. 

SAMUEL RicHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, 

iii, 22. (1754) 
Who excuses without being accused makes clear 
his own sin. (Chi si scusa senza esser accusato, | 
Fa chiaro il suo peccato.) 

CaunleEr, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 210. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. A shorter form is, 
“Chi si scusa, s’ accusa.” The Spaniards say, 
“Quien te cubre te descubre” (Who covers 
thee discovers thee). 


2 
A plaister is a small amends for a broken head, 
and a bad excuse will not purge an ill accuser. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 324. (1580) 


3 
Excuse, that daughter of Afterthought, who 
is wise too late. (᾿Ἐπιμαθέος ἄγων | ὀψινόου 
θνγατέρα Πρόφασιν.) 

Prnpar, Pythian Odes. No. ν,]. 27. (462 B.C.) 


4 
To seek a handle. (Quaerere ansam.) 
Pravutus, Persa. Act iv, sc. 4, 1. 19. (c. 200 B.C.) 
To seek a handle or excuse for breaking an 
agreement. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 
4, with examples from Aristophanes and 
: Plato. 
You may often make excuses for another, 
never for yourself. (Ignoscito saepe alteri; 
nunquam tibi.) 
Pusiitius Syrvs, Sententiae.No.308.(c.43 8. C.) 
Never excuse. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 363. (1596) 
Don’t make excuses—make good. 
Ersert Hupparp, Epigrams. (1905) 


6 
An excuse is a lie guarded. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
Sometimes ascribed to Pope. 
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7 
Better (they say) a badde scuse than none. 
Nicotas UpALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act ν, 

sc. 2, 1. 28. (c. 1550) 

A bad excuse is better, they say, than none at all. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 42. 
(1579) 

He thought a bad excuse better than none at all. 

Joun Ly ty, Exuphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 359. (1580) 

Tis good to have a cloak for the rain; a bad shift 
is better than none at all. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of Ab- 
ington. Act iv, sc. 3, 1. 179.(1599) L’ESTRANGE, 
tr., Aesop, p. 112. (1692) FULLER, Gnomolo- 
gia. No. 4. (1732) 

Better a bad excuse, than none at all. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 320. (1605) 
Bad excuses are worse than none. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 833. (1732) 
A Good Excuse is Worse than None. 
OcpEN Nasu. Title of poem. (1933) 


‘ EXERCISE 


Exercise and temperance can preserve some- 
thing of our early vigor even in old age. 
(Potest igitur exercitatio et temperantia etiam 
in senectute conservare aliquid pristini ro- 
boris. ) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 10, sec. 34. (44 B.C.) 
The Wise, for Cure, on Exercise depend. 

ὌΒΚΥΡΕΝ, Epistle to John Driden, |. 94. (a.1700) 
Rosy-complexion’d Health thy steps attends, 
And exercise thy lasting youth defends. 

Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 73. (1716) 

To cure the mind’s wrong bias, Spleen, 
Some recommend the bowling green; 
Some, hilly walks; all, exercise; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, |. 89. (1737) 
There’s a natural method for recapturing youth; 
. .. the remedy requires no money, physician nor 
magic. Just go out in the ficld and begin to dig 
and plough. . . . Eat simple food, live with the 
beasts as a beast, don’t be too proud to dung the 
field you reap. That’s the best method, really, to 
keep yourself young at eighty. (Das ist das beste 
Mittel, glaub’,| Auf achtzig Jahr dich zu ver- 
jiingen !) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 6: Hexenkiiche. (1806) 


I get my exercise acting as pallbearer to my 
friends who exercise. 
CHAUNCEY Depew, when asked what kind of 
exercise he took. (c. 1890) 
The only exercise I take is being pallbearer for my 
friends who have always exercised to keep in good 
condition. 
ee M. Netson. See H ygeia, Nov., 1942, p. 
21/1. 
When I feel a desire to exercise, I lie down till 
it goes away. 
RosBert M. Hutcuins. (c. 1935) As quoted by 
Curistopuer Hate, Exit Screaming, Ὁ. 91. 


EXILE 


1 
Thus differ folke lo, in exercisyng: 
That one may not, an other may. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 


2 

Why do strong arms fatigue themselves with 
silly dumb-bells? Trenching a vineyard is 
worthier exercise for men. (Quid pereunt 
stulto fortes haltere lacerti? | exercet melius 
vinea fossa viros.) 

: MartTIAL, Epigrums. Bk. xiv, epig. 49. 


Bodily exercise profiteth little. (Corporalis 
exercitatio, ad modicum utilis est.) 
New Testament: I Timothy, iv, 8. (c. A.D. 62) 


EXILE 


4 
Exiles feed on hope. (φεύγοντας ἄνδρας ἐλπίδας 
σιτουμένους.) 


; AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1668. (458 B.C.) 


To banish to the isles of Lizards. (Desterrar 
a las islas de los Lagartos.) 
CEervANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 38. (1615) 
To uninhabited islands, according to Antonio 
de Torquemada. 


What exile from his country ever escaped 
from himself? (Patriae quis exsul se quoque 
fugit?) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, 1. 19. (23 B.c.) 
What exile from himself can flee? 
: Byron, Childe Harold. Canto i, st. 84. (1812) 


Exile is life. (Exilium vita est.) 
Victor Hvuco. Inscribed over his door on his 
exile to the island of Jersey. (1851) 


Each voter took an ostrakon (ὄστρακον) or 
potsherd, wrote on it the name of that citizen 
whom he wished to remove from the city, and 
brought it to a place in the agora. 

PLUTARCH, Lives: Aristides. Ch. 7, sec. 4. (c. 

A.D. 110) Hence ostracism. 

Ostracism was not a penalty, but a method of 
satisfying that jealousy which delights to humble 
the eminent. 

PiurarcyH, Lives: Themistocles. Sec. 22. 
Since that inquest I’ve been regularly oysterized. 
: J.J. Connincton, Four Defences, p. 213.(1940) 


The homeless exile is a corpse without a grave. 
(Exsul ubi ei nusquam domus est sine sepulcro 
est mortuus. ) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.182.(c.43 B.C.) 
A homeless exile to his country dead. (ἄπολις, 
ἄοικος, πατρίδος ἐστερημένος.) 
Diocrenes Laertius, Lives: Diogenes. Sec. 38. 
(c. A.D. 230) Of Diogenes. Quoting from an 


je old poet. Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 284. 


He suffers exile who denies himself to his 
country. (Exsilium patitur patriae qui se de- 
negat. ) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.185.(c.43 B.C.) 
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end 


We are outcasts from our country. (Nos patriam 
fugimus.) 
VerGiL, Eclogues. Ecl. i, 1. 4. (37 B.C.) 


11 

Sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, iii, 1, 20. (1595) 


EXPECTATION 


12 
On the tips of the toe-nails. (ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων ὀνύχων.) 
ARISTOPHANES. (c. 422 B.C.) That is, eagerly 
listening, or eagerly expectant. 
Both hosts are on tiptoe with excitement. (Arrec- 
taeque amborum acies.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, ]. 731. (19 B.C.) 
On tiptoe. (ἀκροποδιτί.) 
Lucian, Prometheus. Ch. 1. (c. A.p. 170) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iii, 66, with 
the Latin, ‘“Summis ingredi pedibus.” 


13 
Anticipation forward points the view. 
RosBert Burns, The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


St. 5. (1786) 
14 


Man never heeds enough from hour to hour 
what he should shun. (Quid quisque vitet, 
numquam homini satis | cautum est in horas.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 13, 1. 13. (23 B.C.) 
That which one most forhets [anticipates] soon- 
est comes to pass. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 


15 
The unexpected makes hearts dance the more. 
(ἐκ τῶν ἀέλπτων μᾶλλον ὥρχησαν φρένες.) 


Ion, Epigram. (c. 900 B.c.) As quoted by 
Athenaeus, 1, 20F. See Epnsonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 159. The Latin proverb is, “Grata 
superveniet quae non sperabitur hora” (The 
hour of happiness will be the more welcome, 
the less it is expected). 

The unhoped-for happens more frequently than 
the hoped-for. (Insperata accidunt magis saepe 
quam quae speres.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 197. (c. 220 8.c.) “The 
unexpected always happens.” The Germans 
say, “Unverhofft kommt oft” (The unlooked- 
for often comes) ; the Italians, “Dove non si 
crede, l’acqua rompe” (Where it is not ex- 
pected the water breaks out). 

What we don’t expect comes to pass. (Quod non 
expectes, ex transverso fit.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 55. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 

Unlooked for often comes. 

A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 133. 
(1875) 

It is the unexpected that constantly happens. 

E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. Ch. 25. (1886) 


16 
Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall 
never be disappointed. 

ALEXANDER Pope, Letter to John Gay, 6 Oct., 
1727. Pope characterizes the saving as “a 
ninth beatitude added to the eight in the 
Scripture.” See Roscoz, Life of Pope, x, 184. 
Quoted by Franx xin, Poor Rickard, 1739. 
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Blessed are they that nought expect, 
For they shall not be disappointed. 
: Joun Wo tcor, Ode to Pitt, 1. 1. (c. 1782) 


Oft expectation fails. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends εἰ, ii, 1, 
145. (1602) 


Now is the day we long have looked for. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 335. 

(1594) 
Long lookt for comes at last. 

RoBert ARMIN, A Nest of Ninnies, p. 11.(1605) 
Long-looked-for comes at last. 

THOMAS FULLER, Church History, ii, 2. (1655) 
Here’s a letter for you: long looked for is come 
at last. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, i, 179. (1740) 
A gay day ... for us... Long looked for- 
ward to, and come at last. 

: Dickens, The Battle of Life. Ch. 2. (1846) 


I have a devilish rich uncle . . . from whom 
I have the greatest expectations. 
SHERIDAN, The School for Scandal. Act iii, sc. 
3. (1777) 
Great Expectations. 
1 Dickens. Title of novel. (1861) 


"Tis expectation makes a blessing dear. 
Sir JoHN SUCKLING, Against Fruition. (c. 1640) 


Whatever happens beyond expectation should 
be counted clear gain. (Quidquid praeter spem 
eveniat, omne id deputare esse in lucro.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 246. (161 B.C.) 
He hath indeed better bettered expectation. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, i, 1, 
16. (1598) 


6 
We should expect everything and fear every- 
thing from men, as from the weather. (If faut 
tout attendre et tout craindre du temps et des 
hommes. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 102. (1746) Ex- 
pect the best and fear the worst. 
It is folly to expect men to do all that they may 
reasonably be expected to do. 
ARCHBISHOP RicHARD WHATELY, A pothegms. 
(ς. 1820) 


It is always nice to be expected and not to ar- 
rive. 
Oscar WILDE, An Ideal Husband. Act iv.(1895) 


EXPEDIENCY 


8 

The old story over again: Expediency’s heel, 
on the neck of inclination. 

; Purp Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


All things are lawful unto me, but all things 
are not expedient. (πάντα μοι ἔξεστιν" ἀλλ᾽ ob 
πάντα συμφέρει.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, vi, 12; x, 23. 
(a.p. $7) The Vudgate is, “Omnia mihi licent, 
sed non omnia expediunt.” 


10 
Whosoever is king, thou wilt be his man. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 183. (1670) 
Whosoever is King, thou shalt be his Man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5734.(1732) 
He’ll wag as the bush wags with him. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 140. (1721) 
“That is, he will comply with all the changes 
of times, and parties.” See also BRAy, VICAR. 


11 
Expediency, or choosing that course which 
offers the slightest obstacles to the feet, that 
is, a downhill one. 

THOREAU, Slavery in Massachusetts. (1854) 


+ EXPERIENCE 


You know it by experience. (σὺ τοί νιν οἶσθα 
διαπερῶν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 994. (467 
B.C.) 
I speak from experience. (Expertus dico.) 
Propertivus, Flegies. Bk.ii, eleg.34,].3.(c.24 B.C.) 
Belicve an expert. (Experto credite.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 283. (19 Β. 6.) Believe 


one who knows by experience. See EXPERT. 
13 


Experience is surely the beginning of wisdom. 
(Weipa Tot μαθήσιος ἀρχά.) 

ALCMAN, Fragments. Frag. 67, (c. 630 B.C.) 
Quoted by Scuorrast on ΡΙΝΌΛΕ, Isthmian 
Odes, i, 56, ‘‘He who has suffered, beareth for 
it forethought in his mind,” which means, 
Scholiast adds, that a man’s mind gains fore- 
thought or prudence by experience. See Ep- 
MONDS, Lyra Graeca, i, 93. 

It was rightly saide of an ancient Poet, that ex- 
perience is the father of wisedom, and memorie 
the mother. 

STEFANO GuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. 
p. 33. (1574) Pettie, tr. Quoted by FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 1480. (1732) 

Tyme is the father of truth, and experience is the 
mother of al things. (Il tempo ἃ padre de la ver- 
ita, δι l’esperientia ὁ madre de Ie cose.) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 

Experience the mother of wisedom. 
THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 58 (1616) 
Experience is the mother of knowledge. 
NIcHOoLas Breton, Works (Grosart) ,ii,8.(1637) 
Men are wise in proportion, not to their experi- 
ence, but to their capacity for experience. 
SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


14 
One should learn how to row before trying to 
take the rudder. (ἐρέτην χρῆναι πρῶτα γενέσθαι, 
πρὶν πηδαλίοις ἐπιχειρεῖν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 542. (424 B.C.) 
Fyrst the chylde crepyth and after gooth. 
Forster, ed., MS. Douce, 52. (c. 1350) 
Fyrst must vs crepe and sythen go. 
Unknown, Towneley Plays, p. 103. (c. 1400) 
Children learne to creepe cr they can learne to go. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
And as the prouerbe old doth teach vs, so 
We first must creepe, before we well can goe, 
WiLu1aM Horney, Horn-book, sig. B3. (1622) 


EXPERIENCE 


First creep, then go. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 116. (1639) 
We did first creep, then run, then fly into prefer- 

ment. 

THomas Futter, Worthies of England, iii, 210. 
(1662) 

Folk maun creep before they gang. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 3. (1823) 
We must all creep afore we can walk, and all be 
bitten afore we can bite. 

R. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 17. (1854) 
Creep awa’, my birdie, creep afore ye gang. 

JAMES BALLANTINE, Creep Afore Ye Gang. 
(1871) 

4 
Experience is the fruit of years. (τλῆθος χρόνον 
ποιεῖ τὴν ἐμπειρίαν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. vi, ch. 8, 
sec. 6. (c. 335 B.c.) Probably a quotation, 
though not so indicated in the text. 

Experience comes with ripe years. (Seris venit 
usus ab annis.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. vi, 1. 29. (a. pd. 7) 
There is a Turkish proverb, “Experience is a 
precious gift, only given a man when his hair 
is gone.” 


2 

It is costly wisdom that is bought by experi- 
ence... . He hazardeth sore that waxeth 
wise by experience. 

RocerR ASCHAM,The Scholemaster,p.61.(c.1565) 
Experience sometimes is perilous. (Esperientia é 
qualche volta pericolosa.) 

ΤΟΗ͂Ν FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
Unless experience be a jewel that I have pur- 
chased at an infinite rate. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

li, 2, 213. (1601) 
I have experience dearly bought. 
SwiFt, /mitation of Horace: Epistles, i, 8, 133. 
(1712) 
Experience is good, if not bought too dear. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1479.(1732) 
Experience keeps a dear school, yet Fools will 
learn in no other. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 
Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only the 
school fees are heavy. 

CarRLyLE, Miscellaneous Essays, i, 137. (1839) 
Experience keeps a dear school. 

WILLI FRISCHAUER, Twilight in Vienna, p. 93. 

(1938) The French say, “Devenir sage 4 ses 
dépens.” 


3 
By far the best proof is experience. (Demon- 
Sstratio longe optima est experientia. ) 

Bacon, Novum Organum. Bk. i, ch. 70. (1844) 


4 
Experience inkreases our wizdum but don’t 
reduse our phollys. 
JosH Britrncs (H. W. Suaw), Encyclopedia 
of Wit and Wisdom. (1874) 


Experience without learning is better than 
learning without experience. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.352.(1855) 
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6 
The tongue of experience has most truth. 
: BurcCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 592. (1817) 


Caution and care let the experience of others 
teach you. (Quid cautus caveas aliena exempla 
docebunt. ) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) See 

Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 

Draw from other people’s dangers the lesson that 
may profit yourself. (Periculum ex aliis facito tibi 
quod ex usu siet.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 221. (163 


B.C.) 
It is good to profit by the follies of others, as the 
saying is. (Optimum est, ut vulgo dixere, aliena 
insania frui.) 

Puiny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xviii, ch. 5. sec. 

31. (A.D. 77) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 
lii, 39. (1508) ΗΈΝΡΕΚΒΟΝ, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 
311, gives a slightly different form, “Optimum 
est aliena frui experientia” (It is best to profit 
by the experience of others), and adds, ‘Let 
another’s ship-wreck be your sea-mark.”’ 
Wyse ben by foles harm chastysed. 
CHAUCER, Troilus and Criseyde, iii, 329. (ce. 
1374) 
Who-so that nil be war by othere men, 
By him 5811] othere men corrected be. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, \. 180. (c. 1388) 
He is wyse, that can beware by an other manys 
harme. 
Ricwarp Π.5, Common-place Book, p. 132. 
(c. 1530) 
It is good to beware by other men’s harmes. 

Joun HeEywoop,Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 326. (1605) 
Is not hee accompted most wise, whome other 
mannes harmes doe make most warie? 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
Better learn by your neighbour’s skaith nor by 
your own. 

ἘΈΚΟΥΞΟΝ, Scottish Proverbs, p. 20. (c. 1595) 
By others faults wise men correct their own of- 
fences. 

NicHOLAsS LING,comp.,Poltieuphuia,p.44.(1597) 
Wise men, as Poor Dick says, learn by others’ 
harms. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 

Be warned by others’ harms. 

R.H.BARHAM,Misadventures at Margate.(1842) 


8 

The fatuity of “twice against the same stone” 
is held up to reproach in a familiar proverb. 
(Bis ad eundem lapidem. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. x, epis. 20. (c. 5C 
B.c.) To commit the same error twice. Tav- 
ERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
39 (1550) renders it, “He that wyse is, wyll 
not the seconde tyme stomble at the same 
stone.” 

Where you have slipped once, be it your fault if 
you fall again. (Lapsus ubi semel sis, sit tua culpa, 
si iterum cecideris.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae.No.343.(c.43 B.C.) 
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O! fy! for shame! they that han been brent, 
Allas! can they nat flee the fyres hete ? 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Ckhanouns 
Yemannes Tale, 1. 854. (c. 1389) 
He that stumbleth twice at one stone is worthy to 
breake his shins. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England. (Ar- 
ber), p. 319. (1580) 


To most men, experience is like the stern lights 
of a ship, which illumine only the track it has 
passed. 

᾿ς T. COLERIDGE, Table Talk, p. 434. (c. 1830) 


Experience is the child of Thought, and 
Thought is the child of Action. 
BENJAMIN DisraEtl, Vivian Grey. Bk. v, ch. 1. 
(1826) 


3 
Each believes naught but his experience. (αὐτὸ 


μόνον πεισθέντες ὅτῳ προσέκυρσεν ἕκαστος.) 
Empepocres, Fragments. Frag.2,1.5.(¢.450 8.6.) 


4 

Me thinkes that you speake by experience. 

(Mi par che voi parlate per esperientia. ) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 10. (1578) 


5 
Experience is the teacher of all things. (Rerum 
omnium magister usus. ) 

Caesar, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, sec. 8. (c. 52 B.C.) 
Experience is the most efficient teacher of all 
ae (Usus efficacissimus rerum omnium magis- 
ter. 

Puy, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxvi, sec. 2. (A. Ὁ. 
77) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 22. (1580) 
Experience, superlative teacher. (Usus magister 

egregius. ) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Letters. Bk. i, epis. 20. (c. 

A.D. 98) 
Experience teaches. (Experientia docet.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. v, ch. 6. (c. A.D. 109) 

Another form is “Empta dolore docet ex- 
perientia” (Experience bought with sorrow 
teaches). Dicxens, David Copperfield, ch. 
11, has Mrs. Micawber remark, “Experientia 
does it—as papa used to say.” (1849) 
Experience, next to thee I owe, Best guide. 

Miron, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 807. (1667) 
Experience, slow preceptress, teaching oft 
The way to glory by miscarriage foul. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. iii, 1. 505. (1784) 

All that useful sort of knowledge 
Which is acquired in Nature’s good old college. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 136.(1818) 
The school of hard knocks. 
Experience teaches slowly, and at the cost of mis- 


J. A. Froupe, Short Studies on Great Subjects: 
Party Politics. (1850) 
Experience is our only teacher, both in war and 


peace. 
W. 5. Lawpor: Imaginary Conversations: 
Aeschines and Phocion. (1853) 


6 
The things which burt, instruct. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1744. 


7 
His head was silver’d o’er with age, 
And long experience made him sage. 
Joun Gay, Fables: Introduction, 1. 3. (1727) 
The natural crown that sage Experience wears. 
WorpswortTH, Excursion. Bk. vi, 1. 281. (1814) 
8 
Experience joined with common sense, 
To mortals is a providence. 
MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, |, 312. (1737) 
Experience holds the cautious glass, 
To shun the breakers, as I pass, 
And frequent throws the wary lead, 
To see what dangers may be hid. 
MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 820. 


9 
Nobody will use other people’s experience, 
nor have any of his own till it is too late to 
use it. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Books, 25 Oct., 1836. 


American WNote- 


10 

The misfortune of the foolish is a warning to 
a ae (Casus dementis correctio fit sapien- 
tis. 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs,p.51.(1869) 
Experience! wise men do not necd it. 
Experience! Idiots do not heed it. 

OcpEN Nasu, Experience to Let. (1940) 

See also FOOLS AND WISE MEN. 


11 
He had acquired a big amount of experience 
out of books. 

O. Henry, The Octopus Marooned. (1908) 


12 
I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. 
PATRICK HENRY, Speech, Virginia House of 
Delegates, 23 March, 1775. Arranged by Wil- 
liam Wirt, 1818. 


13 
Fools get their lesson from the deed done. 
(ῥεχθὲν δὲ re νήπιος ἔγνω.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 32. (ς. 850 Β. 6.) “By 
laying our sad experiences to heart you may 
be on your guard and escape learning by your 
own pain, like the fool in the adage.”— 
PLaTO, Symposium, 222B. 

Only by suffering does the fool learn, (ταθὼν δὲ 
τε νήπιος ἔγνω.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 218. (ς. 800 B.C.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 31, gives the Latin. 
‘Malo accepto stultus sapit.” 

Experience is the teacher of fools. (Stultorum 
eventus magister est.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxii, sec. 39. (c. 10 8. c.) The 
more usual form of the proverb is “Expe- 
rientia stultorum magistra” founded on TAc!- 
Tus, History, bk. v, ch. 6. 

It is commonly said, yet doe I thinke it a com- 
mon lye, that experience is the mistresse of fooles, 
for in my opinion they be most fooles that want it. 

Joun Ly y, Eupkues (Arber), p. 123. (1579) 

Experience may teach a fool. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 30. (c. 1595) 
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And others’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono. 
logue, 1. 173. (1842) 


1 
All is but lip-wisdom that wants experience. 
Sir Pour ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Arcadia. Bk. i, p. 92. (1580) 
Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 522. (1732) 


All experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin 
fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
Tennyson, Ulysses, 1. 18. (1842) 
All experience is an arch to build upon. 
Henry ApamMs, Education of, p. 87. (1918) 


3 

You shall know by experience. (Experiundo 
scies. ) 

᾿ TERENCE,  εαμίοη Timorumenos,|.331.(163 B.c.) 


Experience is in the head and fingers. The 
heart is inexperienced. 
H. Ὁ. Tuorgau, Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
(3 April, 1842) 


5 

Happy wilt thou be who art taught by an- 
other’s suffering to avoid thy own. (Felix, qui- 
cumque dolore | alterius disces posse cavere 
tuom.) 

TiBULLUS (?) Elegies, iii, 6, 43. (c. 19 B.C.) 
Happy he who learns from another’s scourging. 
(Felix, alterius cui sunt documenta flagella.) 

CorumsBanus, Carmen Monostichon, }. 19. (c. 
A.D. 600) 

Fortunately wise is he who gains wisdom from 
another’s mishap. (Feliciter is sapit qui periculo 
alieno sapit.) 

HERMOLAUS BARBARUS (?), Interpolated Scene 
in Plautus’ Mercator, v, 7, 40. (c. 1480) The 
ascription is uncertain. 

He is happy whom other mens perylles maketh 
warre. (Foelix quem faciunt aliena pericula cau- 
tum.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 31. (1508) 
Taverner, tr. fo. 3. (1550) Quoted by Franx- 
Lin, Poor Richard, 1743, with the rendering, 
“Happy is he that takes caution from others.” 

Happy is he whom the horns of others have made 
cautious. (Felix quem faciunt aliorum cornua 
cautum.) 

JOHANNES Ravistus Textor, Dialogue. (c. 
1525) Quoted as a proverbial] saying. 

Happie is he by example that can | take heede by 
the fall of a mischieued man. 

THomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 10. (1573) 

A happy man and wise is he 
By others’ harms can warnéd be. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 103. (1591) 
He is happy can beware by others’ harms. 

Wiiiiam Campgn, Remains, Ὁ. 325. (1605) 
Happy is he that by other men’s harms takes heed. 

m Roszrr Fosrex, Charge, at trial of Thomas 
Tonge, 1662. (6 How. St. Tr. 265) 


6 
Experience .. . 
to their mistakes. 
Oscar WILDE, Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 4. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii. 


is merely the name men give 


᾿ II—The Burnt Child Dreads the Fire 


Suffering frequently becomes instruction to 
men, (πολλάκις τά παθήματα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
μαθήματα Ὑίνονται.) 

ΔΕΒΟΡ, Fables: The Dog and the Cook. (c. 570 
B.C.) Fable xxxvi, The Lion, the Ass, and the 
Fox, has a similar moral, as has also Fable 
xlvii, The Shepherd and the Sea. 

The wounded fisherman learns sense. (ὁ ἁλιεὺς 
πληγεὶς νόον οἴσει.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Fr. 118. (c. 450 Β.6.) Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, i, 29 (1508), with the 
Latin, “‘Piscator ictus sapiet” (The fisherman 
learns by the sting), and relates the fable of 
the fisherman who, putting his hand hastily 
into his net, was wounded by the thorns on 
the back of a fish, and cried, “I shall now 
become wiser.” This, in turn, is said to have 
given rise to the adage, “Bought wit is best,” 
since experience acquired by suffering is long 
remembered. Another is, “Wit once bought, 
is worth twice taught.” The Spanish form is. 
‘El hombre mancebo perdiendo gana seso” 
(By losing, the young man acquires know] 
edge). 

Suffering has been my teacher. (τὰ δὲ μοι 
παθήματα ἐόντα ἀχάριτα μαθήματα γέγονε.) 

Heropotus, History. ΒΚ. ἱ, ch. 207. (ς. 445 B.C.) 
There is a play on the rhyme between the 
words, “Learning by heart-burning.”’ 

He who suffers, remembers. (Cui dolet, meminit.) 

Cicero, Pro Murena. Sec. 42. (63 B.C.) 

*Tis wounds that teach the soldier fear. (Vulneri- 
bus didicit miles habere metum.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk.iii,eleg.11,1.6.(c.22 B.C.) 
My wit has grown through suffering. (Crevit 
ingenium malis.) 

SENECA, Medea, |. 910. (c. A.D. 60) 

I would have suffered if I hadn't suffered 
(Periissem.) 
Robert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 108. (1814) 
If I hadn’t learned by suffering, I would have 
suffered still more. 


8 
Who has eaten of the pot knows the taste of 
the broth. 

SIMEON ASHKENAZI1 (?), Valkut to Deuteron- 

omy, 829. (c. 1250) 
Give him selfe counsaile, by the triall him selfe 
hath alredie made. 

STEFANO GUAzzCc, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 33. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
ie he who has entered the bath knows how hot 
t is, 

Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 612. (1817) 
He who has burned his tongue doesn’t forget to 
blow on his soup. (Wer sich einmal verbrennt hat, 
blaest hernach in die Suppe.) 

CHARLES CaHiER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 307. (1856) A German proverb. 
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Drink the water and know the fountain. (Yin 
shui chih yiian.) a 
Doo.itrLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 


The child learns by experience. (ῥεχϑὲν δέ τε 
νήπιος ἔγνω.) 

Επαβμυϑ, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 28. (1511) 
Brennyd cat dredith feir. 

UNKNOWN, The Tale of Beryn, \. 78. (c. 1450) 
Onys ybrend euer dret feer—Ignem formidat 
adusta manus. 

Unknown, Harleian MS., 1. 3362. (c. 1470) 
Once burnt ever dreads the fire. The burnt 
hand dreads the fire. 

2 

For evermore gladly, as I rede, 
Brent child of fyr hath much drede. 
(E me doit bien espoenter, 
Qu’eschaudez doit eve doter.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, 1. 
1783. (c. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 1819. 

Sare man aght to dred the brand, 
That brint him forwit in his hand. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 7223. (c. 1300) 
Brend child fur dredeth. 

UnKNown, Proverbs of Hendyng, 1. 24. (c. 
1320) The first appearance in English, so far 
as known, of a proverb which was to be- 
come one of the most popular of all prov- 
erbs. Its second recorded appearance was in 
the Douce MS., 52 (c. 1350), where the spell- 
ing is, “Brende chylde fyre dredis.” 

By that diete a great disease once I gat. And 
burnt child fyre dredth. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
TAVERNER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 3 
1550, has, ‘‘The brent chylde fyer dredeth.” 

A burnt child feareth the fire, and a beaten dogge 
escheweth the whippe. 

THoomas Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique: 
Prologue. (1553) 

The burned chylde, dreaddeth the fire (L’infante 
brugiato, teme il foco.) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) The 
Germans say, “Gebranntes Kind fiirchtet 
das Feuer.” 

Hee that hath beene burned knoweth the force 
of the fire, he that hath beene stong, remembrcth 
the smart of the Scorpion. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 123. (1579) 
The burnt child dreads the fire. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 66. (1670) Ray 
seems to have been the first to put the 
proverb in exactly its modern form. It oc- 
curs in every language. David Livingston 
heard it in the heart of Africa among the 
Bechuanas, who said, when some one had 
been injured by some foolish act, “You will 
not go into those coals a second time.” Laf- 
cadio Hearn heard it among the Creoles of 
Louisiana, who say, “Chatte brille pair di 
feu” (The burnt cat fears the fire). In Den- 
mark they say, “A bitten child dreads a dog,” 
and there are many other variants. 

The scalded child dreads the fire, say the English. 
(Enfant échaudé craint le feu, disent les Anglais.) 
Max O’REtL, John Bull et Son fle,p.281.(1890) 
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3 

A dog once scalded fears cold water. 
(Chien une fois eschaudé 

D’eau froide est intimidé. ) 

GabRIEL Meurier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) The Italians say, “II can battuto del 
bastone ha paura dell’ ombra” (A beaten dog 
is afraid of the stick’s shadow). 

Dogges, after they have bine once scaulded with 
hott water, are aferd of the colde. 

Sir THomas Hosy, tr., The Courtier, Ὁ. 191. 
(1561) 

The scaulded cat feares colde water. 
échaudé craint l’eau froid.) 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Chat. (1611) 
Under Chien, Cotgrave has, “The scaulded 
dog feares euen colde water,” and the prov- 
erb is repeated by Hersert, Jacula Pruden- 
tum, No. 14. (1640) Trencn, Lessons in 
Proverbs, p. 59, in commenting on it, says it 
is a better proverb than “A burnt child 
dreads the fire,” which ‘does but express that 
those who have suffered once will hence- 
forward be timid in respect of that same 
thing with which they have suffered; but 
that other the tendency to exaggerate such 
fears, so that now they shall fear even where 
no fear is.” 

A Fool grows wise upon suffering; the scalded 
Cat fears cold Water; Hang a Dog on a Crab- 
tree, and he’ll never love Verjuice. 

Oswatp Dy KEs, English Proverbs, p.148.(1709) 

Dogs once scalded, are afraid even of cold Water. 
THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1315.(1732) 


(Chat 


4 
I am a shipwrecked man who fears every sea 
(Timeo naufragus omne fretum. ) 

Ovi, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 126. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
The shipwrecked man shrinks even from calm 
waters. The fish once wounded by the treacherous 
hook, fancies the barbed bronze concealed in 
every food. A wounded body shrinks from even 
a delicate touch; an empty shadow inspires the 
anxious with fear. (Tranquillas etiam naufragus 
horret aquas.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 7, 1. 8. (a.p. 13) 

SPENSER, Faerie Queene, li, 1, 4, puts this in 
a line, “The fish that once was caught. new 
bait wil hardly byte.” 
He who has suffer’d Ship-wrack feares to saile 
Upon the Seas, though with a gentle gale. 
RosBert HERRICK, Shipwrack. (1648) 


5 
| The least rustle of a feather brings dread upon 
the dove that thy talons, O hawk, have 
wounded. (Terretur minimo pennae stridore 
columba | unguibus, accipiter. saucia facta 
tuis.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 1, 1. 75. (c. a.p. 9) 
Phaeton, if alive, would shun the skies. ( Vitaret 
caelum Phaéthon, si vivcret.) 

Ovip, Trtstia. Bk. i, eleg. 1, }. 79. 

He that hath been bitten by a serpent is afraid 
of a rope. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 407. (1678) 

TRENCH, Proverbs, iii. 71. comments, “The 
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Jewish Rabbis had said long before: One 
bitten by a serpent is afraid of a rope’s end; 


even a resemblance to a serpent . . . shall 
now inspire him with fear.” The Italians say, 
“Cui serpe mozzica, lucerta teme’”’ (He who 
has been bitten by a serpent is afraid of a 
lizard). The proverb is common to the Japa- 
nese, Hebrew, Hindu, Persian, Armenian, 
Danish, and many other languages—in fact 
everywhere that snakes exist. 

The bird that hath been limed in a bush, 

With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, v, 6, 13. (1591) 
Birds never limed no secret bushes fear. 
; SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, |.88.(1594) 


When the mouse tastes pitch. (μῦς γεύμεθα 
πίσσας.) 

TueEocritvus, Τά νὶς. No. xiv, ]. 51. (c. 270 B.c.) 
Quoting a proverb, “When the mouse tastes 
pitch, he learns.” The mouse that fell into 
the caldron of pitch while intruding where 
he had no business to be was proverbial of 
those who find themselves in difficulties be- 
cause of their own folly. 


2 
A burnt child loves the fire. 
Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray Ch. 
17. (1891) 
The burnt child, urged by rankling ire, 
Can hardly wait to get back at the fire. 
Ocpen Nasu, Experience to Let. (1940) 
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3 
Experiment is the mother of science. (La ex- 
periencia madre es de la ciencia. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 248. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


4 
Our country has deliberately undertaken a 
great social and economic experiment, noble 
in motive and far-reaching in purpose. 
Hersert Hoover, Letter to Senator William 
ἢ. Borah, 28 Feb., 1928. Repeated by Hoover 
in address at Stanford University accepting 
the Republican nomination for President. 
Hoover was referring to national prohibition, 
which, from this speech, came to be known 
as “the noble experiment.” 


5 
In the full tide of successful experiment. 
: JEFFERSON, First Inaugural, 4 March, 1801. 


Learning pottery on a wine-jar. (ἐν τῷ πίθῳ 
τὴν κεραμείαν ἐπιχειρεῖν μανθάνειν.) 

Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 514E. (c. 375 Β. 6.) Rush- 
ing into a business without any experience. 
Usually rendered, “Don’t experiment with a 
wine-jar.” 

Make your experiment on a worthless subject. 
(Fiat experimentum in corpore villi.) 

Atrrep Hennerson, Latin Proverbs, p. 126. 
(1869) A similar one is, “A surgeon experi- 
ments on the heads of orphans” (In capite 
orphani discit chirurgus) ; “A barber learns to 
shave by shaving fools.” 
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Every expert ought to be believed in his own 
art. (Chasque expert doibt estre creu en son 
art.) 
MontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. 
Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 


(1580) 


8 
Do not talk Arabic in the house of a Moor. 

R. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, iii, 
65. (1853) Don’t try to deceive an expert. 
There are many variants: “Never try to 
teach monkeys to climb trees”; “Don’t limp 
before a lame man”; ‘One can’t deceive a 
baboon by tricks,” and so on. See under 
Lagor Lost. 

9 
Believe an expert. (Experto credite.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 283. (19 B.C.) Be- 
lieve one who has had experience. Quoted by 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, tii, 511 (c. 1 B.c.) and 
by St. Bernarb, Epistles. No. 106. 

Believe the experienced Robert. (Experto crede 
Roberto.) 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) Burton is 
quoting an anonymous medieval line, “Quam 
subito, quam certo. experto crede Roberto” 
(How suddenly and how certainly {it will 
come] believe the experienced Robert). Be- 
lieve Robert, who has tried it. The line ap- 
pears in Le Jardin de Récréation, edited by 
GoMEs DE TRIER. (1611) 

Be quiet and let an expert talk. 
OweN Davis, [cebound. Act iii. (1923) 
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10 
Never explain: your friends will understand 
and your enemies will not believe you anyhow. 
Evsert Hussarp, Orphic Sayings, (1900) 
Never explain. A friend who needs explanation 
isn’t worth keeping. 
E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p. 162. (1943) 


11 
I trust I shall not have to dot the ‘i.’ 
ELLIOT PAUL, Mayhem in B-Flat, p. 126. (1940) 


12 
You have made the steep places level. (Fecisti 
modo mi ex proclivo planum.) 
Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 1018. (c. 200 B.C.) 
You have made the dark places clear. 


13 
Explain an ill saying and you make it worse. 
(Male dictum interpretando facias acrius. ) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 372. (c. 43 
B.C.) WHO EXCUSES ACCUSES, see under 
EXCUSE. 


14 
Make clear the explanation, and remove dif- 
ferences. 
Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. (c. 1050) 
I wish he would explain his explanation. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, Dedication, 1. 
16, (1818) 


EXTREMES 


Explanations explanatory of things explained. 
ABRAIIAM LINCOLN, referring to Stephen A. 
Douglas’s explanations during the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. (1858) 
I do loathe explanations. 

J. M. Barrie, My Lady Nicotine. Ch. 16.(1890) 
A pretty hypothesis which explains many things. 
(Jolie hypothése elle explique tant de choses.) 

HERBERT ASQUITH, Speech, House of Commons, 

29 Mar., 1917. Quoting “a witty Frenchman.” 


EXTREMES 


1 
Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook. 
Tuomas CAMPBELL, Gertrude of Wyoming. Pt. 
i, st. 23. (1809) ; 


2 
Over hot, over cold. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 84. (c. 1595) 
Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes 
Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 5, 51. 

(1606) 


3 
Flee th’attemptyng of extremities all. 
Joun HeEywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
MAN’S EXTREMITY GOD’S OPPORTUNITY, see under 
Gop. 


4 
Sturt [trouble] follows all extremes. 
; James KE Lty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 286.(1721) 


Extreme straightness is as bad as crookedness. 
Extreme cleverness is as bad as folly. Extreme 
fluency is as bad as stammering. (Ta’ chih joh 
ch‘tii Ta’ ‘ch‘iao joh cho. Ta’ pien’ joh no.’) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 45. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 


Perfect good sense shuns all extremity. 
Content to couple wisdom with sobriety. 
(La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité, 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété.) 
Mo tkrE, Le Misanthrope. Act i, sc. 1, |. 151. 
(1666) 


Nothing is extreme, which has his like. (Rien 
n’est extreme, qui a son pareil.) 
᾿ ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 


The wise have lauded with exceeding praise, 
‘Avoid extremes.” (σοφοὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ “under ἄγαν"" 
bros αἵνεσσαν περισσῶς.) 


Pinpar, Fragments. No. 216. (c. 477 8.C.) 
Quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia, 116D. 
Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such, 
Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. 
Pore, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 184. 
(1709) The motto of Cleobulus of Lindos, 
μέτρον ἄριστον, “Moderation is best,” is 
sometimes translated “Avoid extremes.” See 
under MODERATION. 
Be wary of extremes: the green and the over- 
ripe fruit cause the worst pain. 
J. H. Ruoapes, Jonathan’s Apothegms. Vol. ii, 
no. 15. (1942) 
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9 
The fate of all extremes is such, 
Men may be read, as well as books, too much. 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 9. (1732) 
Extremes in Nature equal ends produce; 
In Man they join to some mysterious use. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, J. 205. 
Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in Man concur to gen’ral use. 
Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, }. 161. 
10 
One extreme produces another. 
SAMUEL RicHARDSON, Clarissa, vi, 213. (1748) 


11 

We seem to be plunging into the horrors of 
France . . . yet, as extremes meet, there is at 
this moment amazing insensibility. 

Horace WALPOLE, Letters, vii, 395. (1780) 

Les extrémes se touchent. 
L. S. Mercier, Tableaux de Paris. Vol. iv, title 
of chapter. (1782) 
Gentlemen, extremes are said to meet. 

B. H. ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1809) 
A Puritan?—not the less likely to be a Papist, 

. . for extremities meet, as the scholiast proveth. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 27. (1822) 
That dead time of the dawn when (as extremes 
meet) the rake .. . and the hard-handed artisan 
jostle . . . for the honours of the pavement. 

CHarres Lams, Essays of Elia: Chimney- 

Sweepers. (1822) 
Extremes meet, as the whiting said with its tail in 
its mouth. 

Tuomas Hoop, Doves and the Crows. (c. 1830) 
Extremes meet. Roman emperors would one day 
have blasphemous honours paid to them, . . . on 
the next day ... to be flung into the common 
sewer. 

TRENCH, Proverbs, iv, 96. (1853) 

Extremes meet, and there is no better example 
than the haughtiness of humility. 

EMERSON, Letters and Social Atms: Greatness. 

(1875) 
Oatmeal marks not only the child’s breakfast, it 
is the favourite food of Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Thus do extremes meet. 
E. V. Lucas, Domesticities, Ὁ. 24. (1900) 


EYE 
See also Observation; Sight 


12 
A rolling eye, a roving heart. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 219. (1629) 
“The eye is the pulse of the soul,” Adams 
says. “As physicians judge of the heart by 
the pulse, so we by the eye; a rolling eye. 
a roving heart.” 

To whirl the eyes too much, shows a kite’s brain 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 719. (1640) 

It is hard for a greedy eye to have a leal heart. 

JaMEs Katy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 209. (1721) 

His right eye was a good little eye, 
But his left eye loved to roam. 

5, H. Abas, The Incredible Era, Ὁ. 101. (1939) 

Quoted as a “sportive ditty.” 
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1 
Squinting his left eye, like a tunny-fish. (τὸ 
σκαιὸν ὄμμα προσβαλὼν θύννον δίκην.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 168 Smyth. (c. 

458 B.c.) A frequently used comparison. See 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai, vii, 66, 303C; 

PLuTARCH, On the Craftiness of Animals, 

979E; AELIAN, On Animals, ix, 42, etc., etc. 
He looks up with one eye and down with the 
other. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 48. (c. 1595) 
With affection beaming in one eye and calcula- 
tion shining out of the other. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 8. (1844) 
As goggle-eyed as a codfish. 

CLARISSA CUSHMAN, 1 Wanted to Murder, p. 

125. (1941) 


2 
Better a drop of cold water in the eyes than 
all the eye-salves in the world. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 108b. (c. 
450) 

Diseases of the eye are to be cured with the 
elbow. 

GeorcE HEersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 205. 
(1640) The Spanish form is, “El ojo limpiale 
con el codo” (Cleanse the eye with the el- 
bow) ; the Portuguese, “Ὁ mal do olho cura- 
se com o cotovelo” (Soreness of the eye is 
cured with the elbow). 

You should never touch your eye but with your 
elbow. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 39. (1670) 

Never rub your eye but with your elbow. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3529. (1732) 
Wuatety, Bacon’s Essays Annotated, xxii, 
252. (1856) The same caution is given pro- 
verbially concerning the ear: “Never pick 
your ear but with your elbow.” 

Nothing is good in the eyes, but bad in the 
stomach. 

Unxnown. A proverb well established in Ger- 
man, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, and other 
languages. The second clause was eventually 
dropped and the proverb shortened to “Noth- 
ing is good in (or for) the eyes.” (Nichts ist 
gut in [fiir] die Augen). Then somebody 
thought up an involved explanation for it, 
to the effect “nichts” is a synonvm for the 
vulgar form “nix,” and that “nix” not only 
means “nothing” but also “nihilum album,” 
a salve for the eyes. Carolus Tuinman, in a 
book on proverbs published at Middleburg, 
Holland, in 1720, explains the Dutch prov- 
erb, “Nothing is good for the eyes, but bad 
for the teeth” (Niet is voor de oogen goed, 
maar quaad voor de tanden), by the remark 
that “niet” is a plant used as a remedy for 
the eyes. Martin Luther seems to have under- 
stood the proverb in a somewhat similar 
sense, for he writes, “Minutissima festuca in 
oculo offendit oculum. Hinc Germani dicunt 
de remediis oculorum: Nichts ist in die Augen 
gut.” See Tayitor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 79. 


3 
Two eyes are better than one. 
FRANCIS Bacon, Promus. No. 946. (c. 1594) 


EYE 


Eyes see more than eye. (Plus vident oculi, quam 
oculus.) 

RicHarp Hak uyt, Navigations: Dedication. 
(1600) Quoting a Latin proverb. 

Two eyes can see more than one. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 334. 

(1605) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5326.(1732) 
He that hath but one eye, sees the better for it. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 44. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 134 (1678), calls this “a 
ridiculous saying.” 

Two eyes see more than one. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 5. 

(1642) Ray, Proverbs, p. 138. (1678) 
Many eys see more than one. 

Tuomas Houses, Leviathan. Pt.ii,ch.25.(1651) 
Four eyes see better than two. (Vedon pil quattr’ 
occhi che due.) 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 175. (1666) 
The Spanish form is, ‘‘Mas ven quatro ojos 
que dos.” 

Two eyes see better than one. 

WILLIAM RoseErtson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 567. (1681) The French say, “Deux yeux 
voyent plus clair qu’un.” 

Four eyes are better than two, and all that. 

JEAN WEsB, No Match for Murder, p.53.(1943) 
Two HEADS BETTER THAN ONE, see under HEap. 

4 
Faith, being eagle eyed, can . . . see the ma- 
jestie of God. 

WILLIAM BarRLOw,Eagle and Body,E 4 a.(1601) 
The most eagle-eyed Physitian. 

JAMES Hart, Anatomy of Urines, ii, 3. (1625) 
A plague of her Hawk’s Eyes! 

THomas Otway, Atheist. Act iv, sc. 1. (1684) 
I have a Hawk’s Eye at a Woman’s Hand. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Old Batchelour Act 
i, sc. 1. (1687) 

Eagle-eyed abroad, and blind at home. 

WILLIAM Burkitt, Notes on the New Testa- 
ment: John, viii, 11. (c. 1700) 

The eagle-eyed friendship of Mr. Weller. 

M. L. Weems, Life of Washington. Ch.5.(1800) 
There are persons in the world who scem to have 
hawks’ eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

C. H. SpurGceon, in Sword and Trowel, July, 

1884, p. 318/2. 
You’ve got eyes like a hawk. 

EpGAR WALLACE, The India-Rubber Men. Ch. 
7. (c. 1920) 


5 
He hath plucked his eye from himself. 

Book of the Dead. (c. 4000 B.c.) See MaspEro, 
Recueil de Travaux, v, 19. 

If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee: it is better for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell fire. (εἰ ὁ ὀφθαλμός cov σκανδαλίέξει 
σε, ἔξελε αὐτὸν καὶ βάλε ἀπὸ σοῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xviii, 9. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Si oculus tuus scandalizat 
te, erue eum, et proiice abs te.” 

Better eye out then alwaie ake. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Bacon, Coulers of Good and Evill, p. 10. 
(1597) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1670) 
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1 
His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 
As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 269. 
(c. 1386) 
Sikerly she hadde a likerous yé. 
CHAUCER, The Milleres Tale, 1. 58. 
What an eye she has! methinks it sounds a parley 
of provocation. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 22. (1605) 


2 

So longe mote ye live, and alle proude, 

Til crowes feet be growe under your νᾶ, 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 

402 (c. 1380) 

The black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 55> (1579) 

3 


Paradys stood formed in hir yén. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
817. (c. 1380) 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They are the ground, the books, the academes 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean 
fire. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 302. 
(1595) 
For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye? 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 312. 
With store of Ladies, whose bright eies 
Rain influence, and judge the prise. 
Mitton, L’Allegro, 1. 121. (1632) 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on alli alike. 
Pope, The Rape of the Lock.Canto ii,l.13.(1712) 


4 
The prophete seith that “troubled eyen han no 
cleer sighte.”’ 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Melibeus, |. 2891. 
(c. 1386) 

They that have the yellow Jaundeise, thinke all 
objects they looke on to bee yellow. 

Joun WesstER, The White Divil. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1612) 

Such as are troubled with the jaundice see all 
things yellow. 

Wriyiam Secker, The Nonsuch Professor, ii, 
184. (1660) 

All looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 

Pope, An Essay on Criticism, ii, 359. (1709) An 
admirable example of Pope’s ability to com- 
press a rambling sentence into a compact 
epigram. 


Ful wel coude I yow quyte 
With blering of a proud milleres yé. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 10. (c. 1386) 
For al thy waiting, blered is thyn yé 
: Cuaucer, The Maunciple’s Tale, \. 148. 


The behavior of Aulus’s son makes his consul- 
ship not a consulship, but a black eye (ὐπώπιον) 
for our friend Pompey. 

CICERO, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 20. (60 B.C.) 
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Interesting to find this bit of modern slang 
of such ancient origin. 
One eye black. (Vn cil poché au buerre noir.) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 12. (1548) 
Literally, “Poached with black butter,” as 
eggs are prepared. The French saying is, “Il 
m’a poché I’wil” (He has poached my eye). 
Buck IS HIS EYE, see under BLACK. 


The eyes, like sentinels, have the highest sta- 
tion. (Oculi tamquam speculatores altissimum 
locum obtinent. ) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. ii, ch. 56, sec. 
140. (45 B.C.) 
Our eyes are sentinels unto our judgements. 
MIDDLETON AND Row ey, The Changeling. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1623) 


For I just can’t make my eyes behave, 

Two bad brown eyes, I am their slave; 

My lips may say, “Run away from me,” 

But my eyes say, “Come and play with me.” 

Witt D. Coss, 7 Just Can’t Make My Eyes 

Behave. (1906) Sung with great success by 
Anna Held in A Parisian Model. 

He could not make his feet behave. 

᾿ Ο. Henry, The Unprofitable Servant. (1911) 


He that hath but one eye had need make much 
of it, had best looke well to it. 

RANDLE CotcraAvE, Dictionary: Garder. (1611) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2136: “He that 
has but one Eye, had need look well to that.” 
(1732) 

He that hath but one eye, must be afraid to lose it. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1086. (1640) 


10 
Better to have one eye than be blind alto- 
gether. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1670) 
NaTHAN BAILey, in his Dictionary: Better 
(1736) condenses this to, “Better one eye 
than quite blind.” IN THE COUNTRY OF THE 
BLIND, THE ONE-EYED MAN IS KING, see under 
BLINDNESS. 

He who has but one Eye, is always wiping it. 
- THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2385.(1732) 


Their eyes by this time all drew straws. 

Atic1a D’ANVERS, Academia, p. 36. (1691) 
My eyes begin to draw straws. 

BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Virgin Unenask’d, 

p. 98. (1709) 
Indeed my eyes draw straws. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
It is a current expression . . . to say of a person, 
when his eyes are heavy, and he is much in- 
clined to sleep, that hes eyes draw straws. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1790. Pt. ii, p. 978. 


12 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxii, 10. (c. 
650 B.c.) See under APPLE. 


13 
What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye? 
CHARLES Dispin, Poor Jack. (1789) Nautical 
slang for weeping. 
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[He] then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 

Tuomas Hoon, Faithless Sally Brown. (1826) 
The smoke kept us coughing and piping the eye. 
: R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island, iv, 19.(1883) 


The eyes can deal no wound, if hand strike not. 
(σύκ ἔστ᾽ ἐν ὄψει τραῦμα μὴ δρώσης χερός.) 
ΕὙΕΙΡΙΏΕΒ, Heracleidae, |. 684. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Your yén two wol slee me sodenly, 
I may the beaute of hem not sustene, 
So woundeth hit through-out my herte kene. 
CHaucer (?), Merciles Beaute: A Triple 
Roundel, 1. 1. (c. 1380) 
The ejes are the onelie wounders of lovers, which 
Bocace also affirmed with this saying, To behold 
with the stinging of the eie. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 181. (1574) Young, tr. 


‘Tis sweet to gaze in sympathetic eyes. (els 
ὄμματ᾽ εὔνουν φωτὸς ἐυβλέψαι γλυκύ.) 
: Evuripiwss, fon, |. 732. (c. 419 B.C.) 


He shuts his eyes and thinks none see. 
Epwarp FrrzGEratp, Polonius, Ὁ. 28. (1852) 
NONE SO BLIND, see under BLINDNESS. 


4 
Euery man that hath but halfe an eye, seeth 
these grosse inconsequences. 
Writiam Furxe, Heskins Parliament 
pealed, p. 348. (1579) 
Whych any man with half an eye may easily 
discern. 
B. R., Euterpe, p. 58. (1584) 
For any man with half an eye, 
What stands before him may espy; 
But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen. 
Joun TruMBULL, McFingal.Canto i,1.67.(1776) 
Anybody with half an eye could see through that 
R. D. Bracx more, Cripps. Ch. 40. (1876) 
I saw with half an eye that all was over. 
: R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island, iv, 18.(1883) 


Re- 


A small Hurt in the Eye is a great one. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 406. (1732) 
He that comes after, sees with more Eyes than 
his own. 
THomaAs FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 2067 


6 
One’s eyes are what one is, one’s mouth what 
one becomes. 
Joun GatswortHy, Flowering Wilderness, p. 
343. (1932) 


There’s more here, sir, than meets the eye. 
Jonw Gatsworthy, The Man of Property. 
(1906) A favorite cliché with the English. 
There is something more than hops to the eye 
in this affair. 
Ncaio Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, p. 307. (1941) 
There’s more in most things than meets the eye. 
F. W. Crorts, Double Tragedy, p. 17. (1943) 


8 
That’s all my eye. 
Over GoLtpsmirH, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act ii. (1768) 
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That’s all my eye and my elbow, as the saying is. 

UnxKnown, George Bateman, ii, 113. (1782) 
That was all in the eye. 

Susan FERRIER, The Inheritance, i, 31. (1824) 
As for black clothes,—that’s all my eye and 
Tommy. 

Joun Poote, Hamlet Travestie.Act i,sc.1.(1811) 
The tenderness of Spring is all my eye. 
᾿ Tuomas Hoop, Spring. (1842) 


That’s my eye betty martin. 

FRANCIS Grose, ed., A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue: Betty Martin. (1785) 
Grose explains that the phrase is “an answer 
to any one that attempts to impose or hum- 
bug.” 

All my eye, Betty. 

Tuomas Moore, Tom Crib’s Memorial to Con. 
gress. (1819) 

Who was Betty Martin, and wherefore should she 
be so often mentioned in connection with mv 
precious eye or yours? 

Rospert SouTHey, The Doctor. Ch. 125. (1837) 
Southey did not answer his question, and no 
one else has done so satisfactorily. The tra- 
dition that “Betty Martin” is a corruption 
of a medieval invocation, “Beate Martine” is 
ingenious but unconvincing. 

Hullo! my eye and Betty Martin! .. 
too ridiculous. 

CHarLeEs KINGSLEY, Alton Locke. Ch. 25.(1850) 
Only your eye and Miss Elizabeth Martin. 

J. R. PrancuE, Extravaganzas, iv, 158. (1851) 
That’s all my eye, and Betty Martin! Nobody 
believes that. 

R. D. Bracxmore, Perlycross. Ch. 21. (1894) 
These things are all my eye and Betty Martin. 

AGATHA CuristTie, The Patriotic Murders, ἢ 
108. (1941) CAMPBELL, Ringed with Fire, p. 
138. (1942) It will be noted from these ex- 
amples that the exclamation is strictly Brit- 
ish, and is still in common use. 


This ts 


10 
The eies are great dissemblers. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv. 
p. 178. (1574) Young, tr. 
The eies are two captaines which guide us to the 
war of love. 
(ΠΥ ΑΕ Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, p. 180. 
The eies . . . are called the windowes of the 
heart, by the which love enters into the same 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 179. (1584) Young, tr. In Bk. ii, p. 131, 
occurs the phrase, “The windowes of his 
eyes.” 
These lovely lamps, these windowes of the soule. 
JosHua SyLvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
W orkes. Week i, day 6. (1591) 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 116. (1595) 
Shakespeare uses the same metaphor in 
Romeo and Juliet, iv, 1, 100, “Thy eyes’ 
windows fall,” and in Venus and Adonis, 
1. 482, “Her two blue windows faintly she 
upheaveth.” 
The heart’s letter is read in the eyes. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 222. (1640) 
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Eyes so transparent that they permit your soul 
to be seen. (115 sont si transparents qu’ils laissent 
voir votre ame.) 
THEOPHILE GauTier, Two Beautiful Eyes. (c. 
1860) 


ἢ 
Hir eyen two were cleer and light 
As any candel that brenneth bright. 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 3199. (c. 1365) 

Her picrceinge cies twinckled like starres. 

GeorcE Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 211. (1576) 

2 
Hir yén greye as a faucoun. 
GUILLAU ME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 543 (c. 1365) 
His eyen greye as glas. . 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 152. 
(c. 1386) “Yén greye as glas” is repeated in 
The Reves Tale, |. 54. 

His even greye as goos. 

CHAucerR, The Milleres Tale, }. 132. 
The cercles of his eyen in his heed, 
They gloweden bitwixe yelow and reed. 

CHAUCER, The Anightes Tale, |. 1273. 

His eyen bright citryn [citron-colored]. 

CHAvUCcER, The Anightes Tale, |. 1309. 

Grene for chaunge and doublenesse. 

Joun Lyocate, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. vi, pt. 1. 
(c. 1430) There is an old French rhyme about 
eyes which may be freely rendered: “Blue 
eyes go to the skies; Grey eyes go to Para- 
dise; Green eves are doomed to hell; Black 
in Purgatory dwell.” 

The mother’s eyes are black as sloes. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab 3,1. 16. (1727) A 
popular proverbial comparison See under 
BLACK. 

Eyes ... black and burning as a coal. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan Canto iv, st. 94. (1819) 
She blued—and almost starched and ironed him 
--with her cobalt eyes. 

O. Henry, Τὸ Him Who Waits. (1909) 

3 
Every eye forms its own beauty. 
Cuartes G. Harper, The Brighton Road, Ὁ. 
249. (1906) “As the proverb truly savs.” 
BEAUTY IN EYE OF BEHOLDER, See under BEAUTY. 


4 
The eye will have his part. 
' HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 468. (1640) 


I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. (Oculus fui caeco, et pes claudo.) 
: Old Testament: Job, xxix, 15. (c. 400 B.C.) 


Your eyes are so sharpe, that you cannot onely 
looke through a Milstone, but cleane through 
the minde. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
Pp. 289. (1580) 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Pope, Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 193. (1732) 
Locke uses the phrase “Microscopical eyes” in 
his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
bk. ti, ch. 23, sec. 12. 
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You’ve got an eye like a gimlet. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 5. (1940) 


The eye hath euer bene thought the pearle of 
the face. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphkues and His England (Arber), 
p. 406. (1580) 
The Eye is the Pearl of the Face. 
THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4506.(1732) 
8 


From within, out of the heart of man, proceed 
evil thoughts, ...an evil eye. (ὀφθαλμὸς 
πονηρός.) 
New Testament: Mark, vii, 21-22. (Α.Ὁ. 70) 
The Latin is, “Oculus malus.” 
The evil eve of another can be averted, but there 
is no escape from the evil of one’s own. 
ABDULLAH ANSARI, The Knower and the 
Known. (c. 1075) 
He certainly possesses the gift of the evil eye. 
Lorp Lytron, The Last Days of Pompei. Part 
i, ch. 3. (1834) 


9 
The light of the body is the eye. (ὁ λύχνος τοῦ 
σώματός ἐστιν ὁ ὀφθαλμός.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vi, 22. (ς. A.D. 70) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Lucerna corporis tui est 
oculus tuus.” 


10 
You must mind your eye, if you are shovelling 
slop into a cart. 

Henry Mayuew, London Labour and the Lon- 

don Poor, ii, 224. (1851) 
11 
Towers, and Battlements it sees 
Boosom’d high in tufted Trees, 
Wher perhaps som beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Mitton, L’Alegro, |. 77. (1632) 

The cynosure of all eyes. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Tictocg. (1894) 
12 
Our eyes are greater than our belly. (Nous 
ayons les yeulx grands que le ventre.) 

Μονταῖονε, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 30. (1580) 
Thou art like the Epicure. whose bellye is sooner 
filled than his eye. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Arber). 

p. 327. (1580) 
Now gentlewomen, do I finde the olde prouerbe 
true: Better fill a man's belly than his eye. 

ROBERT GREENE,Works (Grosart) ,ix,167.( 1590) 
Better fill a gluttons belly than his eye. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 319. 

(1605) Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 96. 
(1670) 
The eye is bigger than the belly. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1016. (1640) 
The captain ... replied with the old English 
proverb, “That he doubted my eyes were bigger 
than my belly.” 

Swirt, Guilliver’s Travels, ii, 8. (1726) 

It is easier to fill a Glutton’s Belly, than his Eye. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 2928.(1732) 
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I thought I could have eaten this wing of ἃ 
chicken; but my eye’s bigger than my belly. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
And gazed around them to the left and right 
With the prophetic eye of appetite. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 50. (1820) 
A man is said to have his “eyes bigger than his 
belly” who takes more food upon his plate than 
he can eat. 

Epwarp Pracocx, Manley Glossary, Ὁ. 193. 

(1889) The Germans say, “Die Augen sind 
: weiter bann der Bauch.” 


Your eyes were not silent. (Non oculi tacuere 
tui. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, οἷος. 5, 1. 17. (c. 13 B.C.) 
There are often voice and words in a silent look. 
(Saepe tacens vocem verbaque vultus habet.) 

Ovm, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 574. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Eyes can speak and eyes can understand. 

GrorcE CHAPMAN, The Gentleman Usher. Act 

ii, sc. 1. (1606) 
The eyes have one language everywhere. 
GEorRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 957. 
(1640) 
The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongues. 
R. W. EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Bekav- 
tor. (1860) 
He gave me an Italian glance and made me his. 

W. S. Grrpert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


2 

The eyes, in beholding the afflicted, sometimes 
suffer affliction. (Dum spectant laesos oculi, 
laeduntur et ipsi. ) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 615. (c. 1 B.C.) 

3 

Drink to me with your eyes alone. .. . And 
if you will, take the cup to your lips and fill 
it with kisses, and give it so to me. (ἐμοὶ δὲ 
μόνοιβ πρόπινε Tots ὄμμασιν.) 

PuiLostratus, Epistles. Epis. xxxiii. (c. A.D. 
225) See Oxford Companion to Classical Lit- 
erature, p. 325. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And [1 not look for wine. 

Ben Jonson, To Celia. (c. 1610) A paraphrase 
of Philostratus. 


4 
She has eyes in the back of her head. (In 
occipitio quoque habet oculos.) 

Prautus, Auwularia, |. 64. (c. 210 Β. 6.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, iii, 41. The Greek 
proverb is, καὶ els τὴν πλάτην ὀμμάτια ἔχει 
(He has eyes even on his back). The Ger- 
mans say, “Er hat auch hinten Augen” (He 
has also eyes behind). 

Take hede of Sim Glovers wife, she hath an ele 
behind her! 

JOHN STILL, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1565) 

He has an eye in his neck. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 170. (1721) 
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δ 
Argus who has eyes all over him. (Argus qui 
oculeus totus fuit.) 

Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 555. (c. 210 Β. 6.) Argus, 
the herdsman whom Hera set to watch Io, 
was called Argos Panoptes, because he had 
eyes all over his body—a hundred of them. 
When Hermes killed him, Hera set his eyes 
in the peacock’s tail. See Ovip, Metamor- 
phoses, i, 588. “Argus-eyed” has since become 
proverbial. 

Your fader is in sleighte as Argus yéd. 

CuHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 1459. (c. 
1374) 

For as fele[many] eyen hadde she 
As fetheres upon foules be. 

CHAUCER (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. iii, 1. 291. 
(c. 1383) 

Lo, Argus, which that hadde an hondred yén. 
For al that ever he coude poure or pryen, 
Yet was he blient. 

Cuavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 867. (c. 1388) 

If I had as many eyes as Argus, I could not have 
sought a man more narrowly. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies, Supposes,ii,1.(1575) 

Watch me like Argus. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 230 

(1597) 


6 
We shall throw a cataract over his eyes. (Glau- 
cumam ob oculos obiciemus. ) 
Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 148. (c. 200 5...) 
Don’t try to pull the bed clothes over my eyes. 
KAUFMAN AND Hart, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Act ii. (1939) 
PULL WOOL OVER ONE’S EYES, see under WOOL. 


7 
The eye is the index of the mind. (Oculus 
animi index.) 

PONTANUS,Collectio Proverbiorum,p.143.(1778) 
The eye looks, but it is the mind that sees. 

ἘΠ ear Life in Christ. Bk. iv, ch. 25. 


8 
Her eyes flashed lightning. (Fulminat  illa 
oculis. ) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iv, eleg. viii, }. 55 (ς. 
22 B.C.) 
His eyen stepe, and rollinge in his heed, 
That stemed as a forneys of a leed. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, }. 201. 
(c. 1386) 
Swiche glaringe eyen hadde he as an hare. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 686 
He loketh as a sperhauk with his yén. 
Craucer, Epilogue to the Nonne Preestes Tale, 
1. 11. (ς. 1387) 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 57. (1600) 
He holds him with his glittering eye. 
rea The Ancient Mariner. Pt. i, st. 4. 
8 


Hell and destruction are never full; so the eyes 
of man are never satisfied. (Infernus et per- 
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ditio numquam implentur: similiter et oculi 
hominum insatiabiles. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii,20.(c.350 B.C.) 


᾿ 

The eyes are blind when the mind is elsewhere. 

(Caeci sunt oculi cum animus alias res agit.) 
PusBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.129.(c.43 B.C.) 


2 
The eyes commit no wrong, if the mind con- 
trols the eyes. (Nihil peccant oculi, si animus 
oculis imperat.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.423.(c.43 B.C.) 
The guiltless eye Commits no wrong. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. i, 1. 333. (1784) 


3 
He has all his eyes about him. | 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 60. (1813) He 
looks well after his affairs. 
Keep your weather eye open. 
ΜΎΤΗ, Sailor’s Word-Book, p. 724. (1867) 
You know how to keep your weather eye lifting. 
LEE THAYER, Murder Is Out, p. 240. (1942) 


4 
I was by (quoth Pedley) when my eye was put 
out. 
Joon Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 242. (1678) 
“This Pedley was a natural fool, of whom 
go many stories.” 


A stranger’s eye sees clearest. 
CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 58. (1860) Cited as “a common saying.” 


6 
Keep your eye skinned for Injuns. 

J. S. Ross, Squatter Life, p. 105. (1847) 

It ain’t so bad for one to keep his eyes skinned. 

JAMES WEIR, Simon Kenton, p. 12. (1852) 
“Keep your eye skinned” is the universal proverb 
of the prairies. 

Harper’s Magazine, April, 1859, p. 603/2. 
Keep “his eye peeled” for buffalo. 

W. F. Rast, Westward by Rail, ἡ. 83. (1870) 
He kept them big eyes of his skinned for me all 
day long. 

Haroip Freperic, The Deserter, Ὁ. 69. (1898) 
You got to keep your eyes skinned. 

H. G. WEtts, You Can’t Be too Careful, p. 55. 

(1942) 


Faster than his tongue 
Did make offence his eye did heal it up. 
, SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, §, 116. (1600) 


I have a good eye, uncle; I can see a church by 
daylight. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 1, 
85. (1598) 


Even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], i, 3, 208. (1595) 
In the forehead and the eye, the lecture of the 
heart is read. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 60. (1633) 
In the forehead and the eye, the lecture of the 
mind doth lie. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 92. (1670) 
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10 

I ne’er could any lustre see, 

In eyes that would not look on me. 
SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act i, sc. 2. (1775) 


11 
When ye kyst a shepys ie. . 
Andelby. 

JOHN SKELTON, Against Garnesche,iii,54.(1529) 
On whom he many a sheepish eye did cast. 

JouHN GRaNGE, Golden Aphroditis, sig. D1. 

(1577) 
If he but look awry, or cast a sheeps eye. 

Unxnown, Tom Tyler, 1. 124. (c. 1580) 
Mopsa throwing a great number of sheeps eyes 
upon me. 

Sir ΡΗΠΙῚΡ SIpNney, Arcadia, ii, 107. (c. 1586) 
She casts many a sheep’s eye at thee. 

Rosert GREENE, Never Too Late. (1590) 

On Cleopatra he has cast a sheep’s-eye. 
SIR WILLIAM DaveNANT, The Play-House to be 
Let. Act v. (c. 1663) 
Mister Curate, for all your grave Looks, I’m 
afraid 
You cast a Sheep’s Eye on her Ladyship’s Maid. 
Swirt, The Great Question Debated, 1. 147. 
(1729) 
I have often seen him cast a sheep’s eye out of a 
calf’s head at you. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Is it one of my colleens you’ve been throwing the 
eye at, Sir? 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 8. (1842) 
The horrud old Colonel . . . was making sheep’s 
eyes at a half-caste girl there. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 27. (1848) 

She used to make eyes at the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

THACKERAY, Henry Esmond. Pt. ii, ch. 1.41852) 
Many were the sheeps’-eyes that were cast. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Chaparral Christ- 

mas Gift. (1910) 
Can you make matinée eyes at them? 

O. Henry, The Higher Pragmatism. (1908) 
It is goo-goo eyes or git. 

QO. Henry, A Lickpenny Lover. (1908) 
Barney Google with his Goo Goo Googly eyes. 

Buty Rose, Barney Google. (1923) 

The minx with her goo-goo eyes. 

H. C. Bartey, Mr. Fortune Here, p. 65. (1940) 

LOOK BABIES IN HER EYES, See under BABY. 


. [at]mastres 


12 
The eye is a shrew. 
HENRY SMITH, Sermons, i, 283. (c. 1585) “It is 
a true proverb; although it (the eye] shew 
light, yet it leadeth many into darkness. If 
Eve had not seen, she had not lusted.” 


13 

The eye seeth all things and cannot see itself. 
HENRY SMITH, Sermons, i, 284. (c. 1585) 

The eye that sees round about it selfe, sees not 

into it self. 
Tuomas NasHE, The Unfortunate Traveller: 

Dedication. (1594) 

The Eye, that sees all Things else, sees not it self. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 4507.(1732) 
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1 
Thou hast doves’ eyes. (Oculi tua colum- 
barum. ) . 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, i, 15. (c. 
900 s.c.) A phrase repeated in iv, 1, and 
v, 12. 
Com forth now, with thyn eyén columbyn [dove- 
like]. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 897. (c. 1388) 
Those doves’ eyes Which can make gods forsworn. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, v, 3, 26. (1607) 


2 
Wouldst have me doubt the evidence of my 
eyes? (πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἐγὼ κάτοιδ᾽ ἅ γ᾽ εἶδον ἐμφανῶς ;) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕ5, Electra, 1. 923. (c. 409 B.C.) 
I have seen it with my own eyes. 
Joun STEVENS, tr., Quevedo’s Comicall Works, 
p. 350. (1707) 
I saw her with my own eyes. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


3 
Alive and with eyes open I go to destruction. 
(Vivos vidensque pereo. ) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 73. (161 B.C.) 


4 
My right eye twitches. (ἄλλεται ὀφθαλμός μεν 
ὁ δεξιός.) 
TueEocritus, Idyls. No. iii, 1. 37. (ς. 270 B.c.) 
An omen that one will soon see a desired 
sight. 


The naked eye may easily see farther than the 
armed. It depends on who looks through it. 
H. D. TuoreEau, Winter, 21 Jan., 1853. 


6 
Nothing but a handful of dust will fill the eye 
of man. 
R. C. Trencu, Proverbs, iv, 75. (1853) Quoting 
an Arabic proverb, “on the never satisfied 
eye of desire.” 


Betere is eye sor, than all blynd, quoth 
Hendyng. 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng, p. 8. (c. 
1300) A rendering of the Latin proverb, 
“Luscus praefertur caeco, sic undique fertur.” 
Wricnt, Essays on the Middle Ages, i, 141, 
cites another form, ‘A sore eye is better than 
all blind.” 

He that hath sore eyes must not behold the 
candle, 

Joun Τὰν, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 394. 
(1580) 

The light is naught for sore eyes. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 161. (1639) 
Cited by Ray (Proverbs, p. 114) with the 
French, “A cil malade la Jumiére nuit.” 

The sore eye infecteth the sounde. 
Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 
102. (1594) 

The sight of you is good for sore eyes. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

AN EYE FOR AN EYE, See under RETRIBUTION. 
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II—What Eye Sees Not, Heart Rues 
Not 


8 
When the eye does not see, the heart does not 
grieve. 
J. L. Burcxwarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 410. 
(1817) 
What the eye doesn’t see, the heart doesn’t grieve. 
CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
588. (1883) 
What the eye doesn’t see the heart won’t grieve 
over. 
GEORGETTE HEYER, No Wind of Blame, Ὁ. 44. 
(1939) 
What the eye doesn’t see the heart can’t grieve for. 
KIERAN ABBEY, Let the Coffin Pass, p. 49. 
(1942) WENTWorTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, Ὁ. 
221. (1942) Younc, A Man About the House, 
p. 184. (1942) 


Men saye communely that ferre ys from the 
eye is ferre from the herte. 
WILLIAM CaxTON, tr., Juson, Ὁ. 83. (c. 1477) 
See also under ABSENCE. 


10 

Nothing troubles you for which you do not 
yearn. (Nihil autem est molestum quod non 
desideres. ) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 14, sec. 47. (44 B.C.) 
What is unknown none desires. (Ignoti nulla cu- 
pido.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, }. 397. (c. 1 B.C.) 


11 
Closing one’s eyes is the surest protection 
against worldly allurements. 
SALOMON IBN GABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 181. (c. 1050) 


12 
If the eye do not admire, the heart will not 
desire. 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 263. (1869) 
What the eye sees not, the heart does not desire 
(Yen pu chien hsin pu yiian.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

1490. (1875) 
13 
That the eie seeth not, the hert rewth not. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 125. (1574) 
Foro, tr., Montaigne, iii, 13. (1603) KEtty, 
Scottish Proverbs, p. 341. (1721) etc., etc. 

As the common saying is, yt which the eye seeth. 
the hart greeveth. 

GEorGE Pettie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 177. (1576) 
What the eie sees not neuer hurteth the heart. 

ROBERT GREENE,Works (Grosart) ,xi,140.(1592) 
If eyes don’t see, heart won’t break. (Ojos que 
no veen, cordzon que no quiebra.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 67. (1615) 
Shelton, in his translation (1620), renders it, 
“The heart dreams not of what the eye sees 
not.” BLanp, Proverbs, ii, 37, puts the Span- 
ish in slightly different form, “Ojos que no 
ven, coragon que no llora.” Common to 
many languages. 
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What the eye ne’re sees, the heart ne’re rues. 
SAMUEL Row tanps, A Paire of Spy-Knaves, 
p. 8. (1620) 
What the eye views not, the heart craves not, as 
well as rues not. 
WitutaM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 5. 
(1669) 
When the Eye sees what it never saw, the Heart 
will think what it never thought. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5583.(1732) 
What the eye does not see, the heart does not rue. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
6. (1853) 
What the mind doesn’t know, the eyes don’t cry 
over. 
FRANCIS ILes, Before the Fact. Ch. 5. (1932) 
What the eye doesn’t see the nose doesn’t smell. 
Joun Lopwick, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 169. 
(1943) 


1 
Least he longs that little seeth. 
THOMAS LopGE, Damons Pastorall. (1600) 


2 
The present eye praises the present object. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 180. 
(1601) 
The jewel that we find, we stoop and take’t, 
Because we see it; but what we do not see 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 
SUAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 24. 
(1604) 


IlI—Eyes and Ears 
See also Speaking and Hearing 


3 
Right well shall he see with his two eyes, right 
well shall he hear with his two ears, the things 
which are true. 
ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 133, I. 14. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 


4 
The eyes are as ignorant as the ears are 
knowing. (καὶ τόσον ὀφθαλμοὶ γὰρ ἀπευθέες ὅσσον 
ἀκουὴ εἰδυλίς.} 


CALLIMACHUS, Fragments.Frag.128.(c.250 B.C.) 
5 


Hearing a hundred times is not as good as 
seeing once. 

GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 445. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Germans 
say, “Die Augen glauben sich selbst, die 
Ohren andern Leuten” (The eyes believe 
themselves, the ears believe other people) 


Before the eyes can see, they must be incap- 
able of tears. Before the ear can hear, it must 
have lost its sensitiveness. 

: Mase (οσνβ, The Light on the Path. (1908) 


“T heard” is not as good as “I saw.” 
: Dootitrie, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 280. (1872) 


The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear filled with hearing. (Non saturatur oculus 
visu, nec auris auditu impletur.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 
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9 

Men trust their ears less than their eyes. 
(Ora τυγχάνει ἀνθρώποισι ἐόντα ἀπιστότερα 
ὀφθαλμῶν.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. i, ch. 8. (c. 445 B.C.) 
PonTANus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 143. 
(1778) quotes Herodotus and gives a Latin 
rendering, “Arbiter est oculis certior aure 
ces (My eye is a better witness than my 
ear). 

The eye is more reliable than the ear. (ὠτίων 
πισότεροι ὀφθαλμοί.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Fragments. (c. 250 8.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 100, with the 
Latin, “Oculis magis habenda fides que auri- 
bus,” or “Oculis credendum potius que auri- 
bus.” TAVERNER includes it in his Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 4, with the rendering, 
“Credite is rather to be gyuen to the eyes than 
to the eares,” and the comment, “That is the 
thynges that be sene are more certaync than 
that be harde.” 

Less vividly is the mind stirred by what finds 
entrance through the ears than by what is brought 
before the trusty eyes. (Segnius irritant animos 
demissa per aurem | quam quae sunt oculis sub- 
iecta fidelibus.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 180. (c. 20 8. c.) 

Our eyes deceive us. (Fallunt nos oculi.) 

PETRONIUS, Fragments.Frag.30,Loeb.(c. A.D. 60) 

Men trust more fully to their eyes than to their 
cars. (Homines amplius oculis quam auribus cre- 
dunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. vi, sec. 5.(c. A. Ὁ. 65) 


10 

I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth thee. (Auditu auris 
audivi te, nunc autem oculus meus videt te.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiii, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The hearing ear and the seeing eye. (Aurcm audi- 
entem, et oculum videntem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 
11 
Do you see her playing the hunter with her 
eyes and bird-catcher with her ears? (Viden 
tu illam oculis venaturam facere atque aucu- 
pium auribus?) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 990. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye; shot 
through the ear with a love-song. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 4, 13.(1595) 
12 
Better is one eye-witness than ten hearsay 
ones. (Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam 
auriti decem. ) 

PLautus, Truculentus, 1. 489. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 54. Taver- 
NER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 43, ren- 
ders it, “One eye wytnesse, is of more value, 
than ten are [ear] wytnesses.” 

Of more force standes eye witnesse one, 
Than ten eare witnesses among. 

RicHarD Rosinson, tr., A Learned and True 

ser era of the Life of Prince Arthure, 39. 
1582 
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We credit most our sight; one eye doth please 
Our trust farre more than ten eare-witnesses. 
Herrick, The Eyes Before the Eares. (1648) 
One Eye-witness is better than ten Hearsays. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3750.(1732) 
The eye-witness observes what the absent does 
not see. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 782. (1817) 


1 

The ear endures an injury better than the eye. 

(Iniuriam aures facilius quam oculi ferunt.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.303.(c.43 B.C.) 


ἡ FACE 
An ape covered with paint and powder. 


(πίθηκος ἀνάπλεως ψιμυθίον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclesiazusae, |. 1072. (c. 
393 5.6.) Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 62, gives 
the Latin, “Simia plena fuci,” and adds that 
the proverb applies to ugly old women who 
seek allurement through use of cosmetics. 

Even now, mad girl, dost ape the painted Briton 
and wanton with foreign dyes upon thy cheek? 
(Nunc etiam infectos demens imitare Britannos, | 
ludis et externo tincta nitore caput ?) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 18b, 1. 23. (c. 
25 B.C.) 

Where the countenance is faire, there neede no 
colours. 

Joun Ly y, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 204. (1580) 

He’s a god or a painter, for he makes faces. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 648. 
(1595) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1914.(1732) 

Harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 51. (1600) 

From pargetting, painting, slicking, glazing, and 
renewing old rivel’d faces, good Mercury defend 
us. 

Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act v, sc. 11. 

(1601) Pargetting: plastering. 
A good face needes no painting. 

Tuomas Heyrwoop,Somers Tracts iii,575.(1612) 
A painted face is the Devil’s looking-glass, Paint - 
ing is an enemy to blushing, which is beauty’s 
color. 

T. T., Of Painting the Face. (1614) 

Thy flattering picture, Phryne, is like thee, 
Onely in this, that you both painted be. 

Joun Donne, Phryne. (c. 1631) 

Men say y’are faire; and faire ye are ’tis true; 
But (Hark!) we praise the Painter now, not you. 

Herricx, Upon a Painted Gentlewoman.(1648) 
‘5 woman and a cherry paint themselves for their 

urt. 

Howe 11, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 18. (1659) 
A woman and a cherry is coloured to its prejudice. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, p. 75. (1666) 
Ancient Phillis . . . makes her own faces, 

And each morning wears a new one. 

ΑΜ Concreve, The Double-Dealer. Act 

iii, sc. 10, (1694) 
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What the ear hears is not like what the eye 

sees. (Erh wén pu ju yen chien.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2031. (1875) 


It is not well to see everything, nor to hear 
everything. (Non expedit omnia videre, omnia 
audire.) Many affronts may pass us by: in 
most cases the man who is unconscious of 
them escapes them. 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 11, sec. 1. (ς. A. D.55) 


Let no woman’s painting breed thy stomach’s 
fainting. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 
She that paints will doubtless be a whore. 

Epwarp Warp, The London Spy, Ὁ. 420. (1699) 
A Woman that Paints, puts up a Bill, that she is 
to be let. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 481. (1732) 
‘Egle, beauty and poet, has two little crimes: 
She makes her own face, and does not make her 

rhymes. 
Lorp Byron, From the French. (c. 1818) 


5 
If you open your face . . . again tonight Ill 
separate you from your breath. 
GEorGcE AbE, Artie. Ch. 3. (1896) 
The marshal bade him “shut his face.” 
ὃ Upton ΘΙΝΌΙΑΙΚ, King Coal, p. 200. (1917) 


There’s never a fou’ [foul] face, but there’s 
a fou’ fancy. Ugly people have ugly thoughts. 
J.C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 119. (1917) 


7 
It 1s the melancholy face that gets stung by 
the bee. 

GURNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 443 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Japanese 
also say, “There is always a wasp to sting a 
weeping face.” 


A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fyr-reed cherubinnes face. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 625. 
(c. 1386) 
He was christened with pump-water. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) He 
has a red face. 


9 

The face is the image of the soul, and the eyes 
are its interpreter. (Nam ut imago est animi 
voltus sic indices oculi. ) 

Cicero, Orator. Sec. 60. (c. 46 B.c.) Cicero’s 
brother, Quintus, in De Petitionis Consulatus, 
sec. 11, has, “Voltus ac frons animi ianua” 
(The face and brow are the entrance of the 
mind). Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 470, 
gives the proverb as “Vultus index animi”’ 
(The face is the index to the mind), and adds, 
“The face discovers wisdom,” but on the 
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contrary, “Merit is often belied by the coun- 
tenance” (Vultu saepe laeditur pietas).” 
From a man’s face I read his character. (Ex vul- 
tibus tamen hominum mores colligo.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 126. (c. A.D. 60) 
The face the unerring index of the mind. 
(Sumit utrumque inde habitum facies.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ix, 1. 20. (c. A.D. 120) 
Gifford, tr. 
Your face doth testify what you are inwardly. 
Lewis Evans,Withals’ Dictionary,sig.L7.(1586) 
There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 4, 11. (1606) 
Man is to man the subject of deceite; 
And that old saying is vntrue, “the face 
Is index of the heart.” 
R. C., Times’ Whistle. Bk. ii, 1. 630. (c. 1615) 
Man is read in his face. 
BEN Jonson, Explorata: Deus in Creaturis. 
(1636) 
The face is oftentimes a true index of the heart. 
JaMeEs Howe Lt, Letters. Bk. i, No. 15. (1621) 
The Face is but a false Index of the Mind. 
OswaLp Dv kEs, English Proverbs, p.255.(1709) 
In the face judicious eyes may find 
The symptoms of a good or evil mind. 
Epwarp Warp, The History of the Grand Re- 
bellion, i, 8. (1713) 
For what is form and what is face, 
But the soul’s index or its case? 
NATHANIEL Corton, Pleasure. (1750) 
The face the index of a feeling mind. 
GEORGE CrABBE, Tales of the Hall. Bk. xvi, J.113. 
(1819) Lover, Rory O’More. Ch. 42. (1837) 
The face was but an index of her heart. 
T.S. Artiuur, Ten Nights in a Bar-room. Night 
v, p. 87. (1854) 
You have not to learn that the face is the out- 
ward index of the mind within. 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Trevlyn Hold. Ch. 1.(1864) 
1 
I know you sing well; I see you have a sing- 
ing face. 
Joun FretcHer, The Wild Goose Chase. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1621) 
I see you have a singing face—a heavy, dull, 
sonata face. 
Farqunar, The Inconstant. Act ii, sc. 1. (1702) 
You know you haven’t got a singing face. 
W. B. Ruopes, Bombastes Furtoso. (1810) 


2 
Hir face whyt and wel coloured. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) CHAUCER (?) tr., 1. 548. (c. 1365) 
As whyt as lilie or rose in rys. 


GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. 


Chaucer, tr., 1. 1015. 
There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow. 


THomMAs CAMPION, Cherry Ripe. (1606) 
3 


As round as appel was his face. 


GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, (c. 


1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 819. (c. 1365) 
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A face like a full moon. 
WALTER Besant, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. Ch. 1. (1882) 


4 
Do not let your face put your heart to shame. 
(σὲ δὲ μή τι νόον κατελεγχέτω εἶδος.) 
Heston, Works and Days, |. 714. (c. 800 B.C.) 
We know men’s faces, not their hearts. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 261. (1937) 


5 

Not in my face would he dare to look, 

Though he have the front of a dog. 
(οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐμοί γε 

τετλαίη κύὐνεός περ ἐὼν els ὦπα ἰδέσθαι. 


Homer, /liad. Bk. ix, 1. 372. (c. 850 B.C.) 
6 


The human face is the masterpiece of God. 
ELBERT HuBBarp, Little Journeys: Da Vince 
(1915) Quoted. 


Therefore have I set my face like a flint. (Ideo 
posui faciem meam ut petram durissimam.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, 50, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 
He .. . sets his face like a flint. 
Joun Bunyan, The Advocateship of Jesus 
Christ. (1688) 


8 
Men’s faces are not to be trusted. (Frontis 
nulla fides.) 


JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, }. 8. (c. A.D. 120) 


9 
Your face betrays your years. (Facies tua 
conputat annos. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 199. (c. A.D. 120) 
The ruins of a house can be repaired, but not the 
ruins of a face. (Les ruines d’une maison | Se peu- 
vent réparer: que n’est cet avantage | Pour les 
ruines du visage!) 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Fille. Bk. vil, fab. 5. 

(1678) 
We may know your age by the wrinkles of your 
horn. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 359. (1721) 
“She has a good many nicks in her horn”; said of 
a girl who is becoming an old maid. A cow is 
said to have a nick in her horn for every year. 

P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, p. 113. 
(1910) “Her face was a map crossed with 
lines of lassitude and languidtude.’—Scrsb- 
πο Commentator. 


10 
O what a face! (O qualis facies!) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, }, 157. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, v, 4, 18. (1607) 
A damned disinheriting countenance. 
R. B. Sueriman, The School for Scandal. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1777) 
She's the only gal I love, 
With a face like a horse and buggy. 
UnKNown, Fireman, Save My Child. (c. 1876) 
His face was as gnarled as an English walnut. 
O. Henry (W.S.Porter) ,Door of Unrest.(1911) 
Her face would stop a freight train. 
M. V. Heserven, The Lobster Pick Murder, Ὁ. 
67. (1941) 
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1 

Then he turned his face to the wall, and prayed 
unto the Lord. (Qui convertit faciem suam ad 
parietem, et oravit Dominum.) 

Old Testament: 11 Kings, xx, 2. (c. 600 B.C.) 
See also Isaiah, xxxviii, 2. 

He turned his face to the walle ug 
swheetly in the Lorde. 

Unxnown, Narratives of the Days of the Ref- 
ormation (Camden), p. 35. (1579) Said of a 
person on his death-bed, conscious of the ap- 
proach of the end. 

He turnd his face unto the wall, 
And death came creeping to him. 

Unknown, Barbara Allen’s Cruelty. (c. 1640) 
See CHILD, Ballads, ii, 277. 

He would turn his face to the wall, and die with 
that word unsaid. 
ὃ Mare Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 3. (1876) 


. and sleapte 


I will set my face against that man. (Ego 
ponam faciem meam contra illum.) 
F Old Testament: Leviticus, xx, 3. (c. 570 B.C.) 


How frantick are those louers which are caried 

away with the gaye glistering of the fine face. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 54. (1579) 

In these days the fairest faces mask the foulest 

souls. 

᾿ STEELE Mackay, Paul Kauvar. Act ii. (1888) 


Was this the face that lancht a thousand 
shippes? 
And burnt the toplesse Towres of Ilium? 
Sweete Helen, make me immortall with a kisse. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, Doctor Faustus, 1. 
1328. (c. 1590) 
Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy? 
marae Al’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 73. 
1602 
This is the face that burnt a thousand boats. 
SHaw, The Admirable Bashville. Act iii. (1926) 
Is this the face that launched a thousand gyps 
and lured innumerable virgins to their doom? 
Joun Lopwick, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 343. 
(1943) 


You will see long faces enough when these 
taxes come to be paid. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU, Farrers. Ch. 1. (1834) 

I shall pull a long face. 

Reape, Never too Late to Mend. Ch. 45. (1856) 
Put on a very long face and try to scold people 
into religion. 

A C. H. Spurcgon, Sermons, xxv, 548, (1879) 


I am all face. (Moy, je suis tout face.) 
Monraicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 35. (1580) The 
well known reply of the man clothed only in 
a breech-cloth in full winter to the befurred 
one who asked how he could endure the cold. 
The complete sentence is, “Vous avez bien la 
. face descouverte: or moy, je suis tout face.” 
Usually the story is told of an Indian on the 
. dee at bec. Montaigne places it in France. 
The face, when we are born, is no less tender than 
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any other part of the body: it is use alone hardens 
it, and makes it more able to endure the cold. 
And therefore the Scythian philosopher gave a 
very significant answer to the Athenian, who 
wondered how he could go naked in the frost an¢| 
snow. “How,” said the Scythian, ‘can you endure 
your face exposed to the sharp winter?” “My 
face is used to it,” said the Athenian. “Think me 
all face,” replied the Scythian. 

Joun Locke, On Education. Sec. 5, (1693) 
7 


I don’t get the name, but the face is familiar. 
ὴ OcpEN ΝΑΞΗ, The Baffled Hermit. (1935) 


The poore Birde when he saw hir make that 
face to him was halfe afraide. 
Sr THomas Norts, tr., Doni’s Moral Philos- 
ophy. Bk. iii, p. 184. (1570) 
Why do you make such faces? 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 67. (1606) 


9 
Often a silent face has voice and words 
(Saepe tacens vocem verbaque vultus habet.) 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 574. (c. 1 B.C.) 
See also under Loox. 


10 
No slight advantage is a pleasing countenance 
(Auxilium non leve vultus habet.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 8, ]. 54. (4. ἢ. 13) 
See under APPEARANCE, 


11 

Alas, how hard it is not to betray a guilty 
conscience in the face! (Heu! quam difficile 
est crimen non prodere vultu!) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 447. (A.D. 7) 
A troubled countenance oft discloses much 
(Multa sed trepidus solet Detegere vultus.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 330. (c. A.D. 60) 


12 
Make thy face to shine upon thy servant 
(Illustra faciem tuam super servum tuum.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxxi, 16. (c. 250 5. 6.) 
Show thy servant the light of thy countenance. 
Book of Common Prayer: Psalter, xxxi, 18 
(1548) 


13 
Let thy face be bright what time thou livest. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 34. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
A merry face is the sign of a happy heart, but 
sad eyes are signs of worry. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
xiii, 26. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
Let your countenance be pleasant, but in seriou: 
matters somewhat grave. 
Grorce Wasnincton, Motto, in early copy 
book. (a. 1748) 


14 
I think his face is made of a fiddle, every one 
that looks on him loves 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 243. (1678) 
Your honour’ s face is made of a fiddle; every one 
that looks on you loves you. 

SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 8. (1762) 
His face was made of a fiddle, as they say, for a’ 
body that looked on him liked him 

Watter Scott, Old Mortality, Ch. 37. (1816) 
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A face as long as a fiddle. 
QuILLer-Coucn, Hetty Wesley, ii, 4. (1903) 


1 
The human face is my landscape. 
Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS, remarking that he did 
not enjoy the scenery of Richmond. (c. 1759) 


2 
A fair countenance is the key of closed doors. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apologue 28. (c. 1258) 
A fair face cannot have a crabbed heart. 

UNKNOWN, Passionate Morrice, p. 92. (1593) 
A good face needs no band. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 131. (1639) 
A good face needs no band, and a bad face de- 
serves none. Some make a rhyme of this by add- 
ing, “And a pretty wench no land.’ 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 97. (1678) 

Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. i. (1738) 
A fair face is half a portion. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 89. (1732) 
A good face is a Ietter of recommendation. 

Henry FiEtpinc, Amelia. Bk. ix, ch. 5. (1750) 

See under APPEARANCE. 
3 
I next strained my eyes, with equally bad 
success, to see if, among the sea of up-turned 
faces which bent their eyes on the pulpit as 
a common centre, I could discover the sober 
and business-like physiognomy of Owen. 

Sir WaLTeER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 20. (1817) 
In this sea of upturned faces there is something 
which excites me strangely. 

DANIEL WessSTER, Speech, Faneuil Hall, 30 

Sept., 1842. Opening sentence. The phrase, 
“A sea of upturned faces” is frequently 
quoted, recently in Clifford Odets’ Waiting 
for Lefty, sc. 5. (1935) 

We came to a wharf, paved with uplifted faces. 

Crarces Dickens, American Notes.Ch.2.(1842) 
I peared be4 a C of upturned faces in the Red 
School House. 

Artemus Warp (C. F. Browne), The Crisis. 

(1860) 
The mass of upturned faces. 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 359. 
(1889) 


4 
Face. Save it while you may. 
Jown Spain, Dig Me a Grave, Ὁ. 16. (1942) 


5 
And made a good face to the eorle and sem- 
blant. 

Joun ve Trevisa, tr., Higden, vii, 25. (1387) 
And wher thou hast most mater to compleyne, 
Make ther good face and glad in port the[e] feine. 

Joun Lyocatr, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 4366. (c. 

1415) 
Though it be a foule lye, set upon it a good face. 

Joun Bayve, Kynge Johan, 1. 1991. (c. 1540) 
Set a good face on a bad matter. 

Humpnrrey Grirrorp, A Posie of Gilloflowers, 

p. 44. (1580) 
Making a good face of an euill matter. 

ea Bratuwalt, Natures Embasste, Ὁ. 107. 

1621 
Well, madam, put a good face on it. 
Georce Extor, Felix Holt. Ch. 1. (1866) 


6 
I wyll set a face of brasse on it. 
GEORGE WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra. 


Can any face of brass hold longer out ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 395. 
(1595) 
His face is of brasse, which may be said either 
ever or never to blush. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 
10. (1642) 
More brass in his face than in his kitchen. 
Joun Somers, Tracts. Vol. iv, p. 490. (1647) 
Put on a bold face for once. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
[He] has brass enough to face the world. 
T. T. Lyncu, Self-Improvement, p. 45. (1853) 
I admire your brass. 
L. K. ANSPACHER, The Unchastened Woman. 
Act li. (1915) 


Lette hym have his will, and he will flie in 
thy face. 
THOMAS WILSON, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 203. 
(1553) 
Let him shew them a Cudgell, they flie in his face. 
Bisnop JosEPpH HALL, Apologie Against the 
Brownists. Sec. 13. (1610) 
This was flying in Mr. Alworthy’s face. 
᾿ FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1749) 


Two-faced men. (διπλοῦς ἄνδρας.) 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iii, 23. (c. A.D. 130) 
Two hedes in one hood at ones. 
Unknown, Romaunt of the Rose, \. 7388. (c. 
1400) 
God lovyd neuer two facys in oon hood. 

Joun LypcatE, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 69. (c. 1440) 
Two faces in one hode couertly I bere, 

Water in one hande, and fyre in the other. 

Joun SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 720. (1529) 
To beure two faces in one hood. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
These flatterers be wonders perilous felowes, hau- 
ynge two faces under one hoode. 

Tomas LEVER, Sermons, Ὁ. 99. (1550) 

To haue two colours to one meaning, and (as the 
saying is) to beare two complexions in one face. 

GEOFFREY Fenton, Golden Epistles, Ὁ. 292. 

(1575) 
He hath two faces vnder one hood. (Lui ha due 
faccie sotto vna beretta.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 31. (1578) 

If thou be as hot as ye mount Aetna, faine thy 
selfe as colde as the hil Caucasus, carry two faces 
in one hood. 

Joun Lyty, Eupkues (Arber), p. 117. (1579) 
Icetes had carried two faces in one hood, and . . . 
was become a Traytor. 

Sir THomas North, tr., Plutarch, Ὁ. 224.(1580) 
With false Iudas you can beare two faces in one 
hoode. 

THOMAS DELONEY, Works (1912), p. 462.(1586) 
He carrieth two faces under one hood. 

JoHN Cuarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 140. (1639) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5327. (1732) Scott, 

Rob Roy. Ch. 11. (1818) Dickens, Barnaby 
Rudge. Ch. 40. (1841) 
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May the man be damned and never grow fat, 
Who wears two faces under one hat. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.451.(1855) 


1 
A good poker face is essential; the counte- 
nance should not betray the nature of the 
hand. 
Unknown, Encyclopaedia Britannica (ed. ix), 
xix, 283,/'2. (1885) 
He glanced around the circle and found poker 
faces. 
C.E. Mutrorp, Rustlers’ Valley. Ch. 10. (1924) 
2 
‘What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“My face is my fortune, kind sir,” she said. 
Unknown, Where Are You Going, My Pretty 
Maid? (c. 1850) 
Her profligate father told her that her face was 
her fortune. 
BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 16.(1880) 


᾿ FACT 
Plain matters of fact are terrible stubborn 
things. 


Eustace Bupceti, Liberty and Progress, ii, 76. 
(1732) 

Matters of Fact, as Mr. Budgell somewhere ob- 
serves, are very stubborn things. 

MatrHew TInDALE, Last Will and Testament, 
p. 23. (1733) 

Facts are stubborn things. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. x, ch. 1. 
{1749) KincsLey, Miscellanies, i, 8. (1853) 
BLaCKMORE, Cradock Nowell. Ch. 51. (1866) 
Baitey, Nobody’s Vineyard, p. 262. (1942) 
THaveEr, Murder Is Out, Ὁ. 247. (1942) etc. 

Facts are more powerful than arguments. 

Tuomas Paine, Leiter to Abbé Raynal, (1782) 

But facts are chiels that winna ding, 

And downa be disputed. 

Rosert Burns, 4 Dream. St. 4. (1786) 

Facts is like jackasses, precious stubborn things. 

F. E. Smeptey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 48. (1850) 

Facts are contrary ’z mules. 
Lowe, Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 4. (1862) 


4 
Facts and Figures! Put ‘em down! 

Dickens, The Chimes: First Quarter. (1845) 
Now what I want is, Facts. Facts alone are 
wanted in life. 

Dickens, Hard Times. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1854) 

In this life we want nothing but facts, Sir; noth- 
ing but facts. 

Dicxens, Hard Times. Bk. i, ch. 1. A phrase 

put into the mouth of Thomas Gradgrind. 


§ 
A popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and 
honorable of the earth affirm it to be the 
crack of doom. 
R. W. Emerson: The American Scholar, 1837. 
No facts to me are sacred; none are profane. 
Excenson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
No anchor, no cable, no fences avail to keep a 
fact a fact. 
Eartrson, Essays: History. (1841) 
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A little fact is worth a whole limbo of dreams. 
᾿ Emerson, Essays: The Superiateve. (1847) 


Her taste exact For faultless fact 
Amounts to a disease. 
᾿ W. S. Girpert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 


With fact he mixes fiction. (Veris falsa 


remiscet. ) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 151. (c. 20 B.C.) 


The fatal futility of Fact. 
Henry James, Preface: The Spoils of Poynton 
(1907) 


So much the worse for the facts. 
Vincent LzEan, Collectanea, iv, 96. (1902) 


10 
Nothing’s more pleasing than to know all the 
facts, (οὐδὲν γλυκύτερόν ἐστιν ἣ πάντ' εἰδέναι.) 
MENANDER, The Arbitrants. Frag. 850 Κ. (c 
300 B.C.) 


1 
I will sing of facts; but some will sav that 
I invented them. (Facta canam; sed erunt qui 
me finxisse loquantur. ) 

ΟΡ; Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 3. (c. 4.0. 8) 


1 
The facts speak for themselves. (Res ipsa 
testist.) 

Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 421. (c. 210 B.c.) In 
Epidicus, 1. 713, PLAUTUS varies the form to 
“Ipsa res dicet tibi.” 

The facts speak for themselves. (Res ipsa indicat.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 705. (161 5. τ.) “Res 
indicabit” occurs in |. 469, and in Heauton 
Timorumenos, }. 824, “Ipsa re expcribere.” 
The legal proverb is, ‘Res ipsa loquitur.” 


1 

Patitokim: In Russia we face facts. 

Edstaston: In England, sir, a gentleman never 

faces any facts if they are unpleasant facts. 

Patiokim: In real life, all facts are unpleasant. 
BERNARD SuAw, Great Catherine. Sc. 1. (1913) 


14 

Don’t tell me of facts, I never believe facts; 
you know Canning said nothing was so falla- 
cious as facts, except figures. 


SYDNEY SMITH, (c. 1840) See Lapy HoLtanp, 


᾿Ξ Memoir, νοὶ. i, ch. 11. 


Facts are facts, as the saying is. 
SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. (1762) 
But facts are facts and flinch not. 
Rosert Browninc, The Ring and the Book. 
Pt. ii, 1. 1049, (1868) 


16 
It’s allfired stiff, that’s a fact. 
ANN Steruens, High Life in New York, i, 2. 
(1843) 
I don’t just know, Joe, that’s a fact. 
ΝΣ ΟΣ ῬΑΚΒΙΒΗ, My Lady of the South, p. 21. 


17 
Let us look at the facts. (Rem ipsam pute- 
mus. ) 

TERENCE, Adel phoe, 1. 796. (160 B.C.) 


FAILURE 


1 
I went to the woods because I wished... 
to front only the essential facts of life. 
H. Ὁ. Taorgeau, Walden. Ch. 2. (1854) 
Have you got any [men] who know the facts of 
life? 
F. ἃ R. Locxripce, A Pinch of Poison, Ὁ. 219. 
(1941) “Life” in this phrase had become 
synonymous with “sex.” 


2 
Let us not underrate the value of a fact; it 
will one day flower into a truth. 

H. D. THoreau, Excursions. (1863) 


3 
Facts, or what a man believes to be facts, are 
delightful. . . . Get your facts first, and then 
you can distort them as much as you please. 
Mark Twain. (Krpitnc, From Sea to Sea. 
Letter 37.) 
Ugly facts are a challenge to beautify them. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 82. 
(1940) 


FAILURE 


See also Defeat; Fall; Success and 
Failure; Victory and Defeat 


4 
They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven, 
Tuomas Baitey ALpricu, Enamored Architect 
of Airy Rhyme. (c. 1880) 
Straight from a mighty bow this truth is driven: 
“They fail, and they alone, who have not striven.” 
CLARENCE Urmy, The Arrow. (c. 1920) 


5 
May he be not found to be light in the Balance. 
Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. i, 1. 43. (c. 

4000 Β. ς.) The reference is to the ceremony 
which is supposed to take place in the Judg- 
ment Hall of Osiris before the deceased can 
enter into the presence of Osiris, the God of 
Truth. The heart of the deceased is weighed 
in a balance against an ostrich feather, em- 
blematic of truth. The scale must balance ex- 
actly if the heart is to be found right and 
true, and its owner sinless. In the papyrus of 
Ani, there is an elaborate vignette of this 
scene, showing twelve gods looking on and 
acting as a sort of jury. 

His heart hath been found right by the trial in 

the Great Balance. 

Book of the Dead. Ch. xxx. (c. 4000 B.C.) 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 

wanting. (Appensus es in statera, et inventus es 

minus habens.) 

P Old Testament: Daniel, v. 27. (c. 170 5.6.) 


Oft do the gods, my child, cause men to fail. 
You've named the simplest way: just blame 
the gods. 
(πόλλ', ὦ τέκνον, σφάλλουσιν ἀνθρώπους θεοί. 
τὸ ῥᾷστον εἶπας, αἰτίασασθαι θεούς.) 
Evuripiwes, Archelaus. Fr. 254. (c. 440 8.6.) 


Quoted by Prutarcy. Aforalia, 20D and 
1049F 
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7 
Half the failures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. 


J. C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. Pt. i. 
(1827) 


8 

It is a shameful thing to tarry long and return 
empty. (αἰσχρόν ros δηρόν τε μένειν κενεόν re 
νέεσθαι. 

Homer, /liad. Bk. ii, 1. 298. (c. 850 8. 5.) ΕΚΑΒ8- 
MUS, Adagia, ii, viii, 87, has “Foedum est & 
mansisse diu, vacuumque redisse,”’ and quotes 
Cictro, Ad Atticum, bk. vi. 


9 
John Jones may be described as “one of the 
has beens.” 


WiLLIAM Hong, Every-Day Book. Vol. ii, col. 
820. (1826) 


10 
A failure is a man who has blundered, but is 
not able to cash in the experience. 


ELBert Hupparp, Epigrams. (1905) 
11 


He is good that failed never. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) 


12 
A living failure is better than a dead master- 
piece. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Adventures of the Black 


Girl in Her Search for God. (1920) 
13 


He who never fails will never grow rich. 

C. H. Spurcton, John Ploughman’s Talk. 
(1869) Cited as a proverb. 

It is an old saying that failure is the only high- 
road to success. 

GRAHAM Batrour, Life of Stevenson, i, 101. 
(1902) The proverb as usually quoted is, 
“Failure teaches success.” The French say, 
“On apprend en faillant” (One learns by 
failing). The Japanese say, “Man learns lit- 
tle from success, but much from failure.” 

Nearly all my successes are founded on previous 
failures. 

Louis N. PARKER, Disraeli. Act ii. (1911) 

NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL, see under YoutTH. 


FAIR 


14 
If that course be fair, again and again quoth 
Bunny to his bear. 

Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 179. (1639) 
If that ben’t fair, hang fair. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


15 
As you find your penniworths, so you speake 
of the faire. 

JAMES ΜΆΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina (Broadway Trans- 

lations), p. 70. (1631) 
Men speak of the fair as things went with them 
there. 

HeErserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 157. (1640) 
Every man will speak of the fair as his own mar- 
ket has gone in it. 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. i, ch. 

5. (1759) 
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1 
Fair is fair, work or play. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Lessons on Proverbs, 
p. 31. (1710) Farr pray, see under PLay. 
ALL’s FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR, See under LOVE. 


2 
He need go no farther, the fair is heer; 
Bye when ye list, it lasteth ouer year. 
Unknown, Scholehouse of Women,).348.(1541) 
The fayre lasteth all the yere. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
Her fayre lasts all the yeare. 
Str Joun Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 72. 
(1618) 


FAITH 
See also Belief, Trust 


3 
Faith is the guide. the womb, the guardian, 
the begetter and the cherisher of all virtues. 
... It is the foot on which we find great 
treasure, the hand with which we grasp hap- 
piness. 

AsvaGHosa (?), Mahdydna: Ratnolka Dharani. 

(c. A.D. 75) 


4 
Give to faith the things which belong to faith. 
(Da fidei, quae fidei sunt.) 
FRANCIS Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. BK. ii. (1605) 


5 
You can do very little with faith, but you 
can do nothing without it. 
SAMUEL BUTLER THE YOUNGER, Note-Books, 
p. 336. (a. 1900) 


δ 
As good faith requires. (Ex fide bona.) 
; Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. iii, sec. 70. (c. 45 B.C.) 


Faith sees by the ears. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1493.(1732) 


8 
That Faith is easily wrought which teacheth 
men to believe well of themselves. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Profane State: The Rigid 
Donatists. Bk. v, ch. 11. (1642) 


9 

Faith has no merit where human reason sup- 
plies the proof. (Fides non habet meritum ubi 
humana ratio praebet experimentum. ) 

St. Grecory, Homilies. Homily xl, bk. ii, sec. 

26. (c. A.D. 300) 
To lead a virtuous Life, my Friends, 

And get to Heaven in Season, 

You’ve just so much more need of Faith, 

As you have less of Reason. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
The Way to see by Faith is to shut the Eye of 
Reason. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
Faith is a higher faculty than reason. 

P. J. Baiwey, Festus: Proem, |. 84. (1839) 
Faith branches off from the highroad before rea- 
son begins. 

ἌΠΑΜ James, Thought and Character, ii, 

327. (c. 1900) 


FAITH 


The ancient principle that the less you under- 
stand the greater your faith. 

R. A. J. Wattinc, The Spider and the Fly, Ὁ. 
22. (1940) The “ancient principle” referred 
to is the Latin proverb, ‘““Maiorem fidem 
homines adhibent iis quae non intelligunt” 
(Men have greater faith in those things which 
they do not understand). 

IGNORANCE MOTHER OF DEVOTION, see under Ic- 
NORANCE. 


10 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. (ἔστιν δὲ πίστις 
ἐλπιζομένων νπόστασις, πραγμάτων ἔλεγχος ov 
βλεπομένων.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, xi, 1. (c. A.D. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Est autem fides sperandarum 
substantia rerum, argumentum non apparen- 
tium.” 

What is faith, unless it is to believe what you do 
not see? (Quid est fides nisi credere quod non 
vides? ) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Johannis Evangelical Tract. 
Ch. 20, sec. 8. (c. A.D. 400) 


11 
Faith is a gift of God which man can neither 
give nor take away by promise of rewards or 
menaces of torture. 

THomas Hosses, Leviathan. Ch. 42. (1651) 


12 
Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser 
fact in favor of a greater. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Break fast- 
Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 


13 
Faith without works is dead. (ἡ πίστις χωρὶς 
τῶν ἔργων ἀργή ἐστιν.) 
New Testament: James, ii, 20. (Α. Ὁ. 44) The 
Vulgate is, “Fides sine operibus mortua est.” 
In ii, 26, the idea is elaborated, ‘‘For as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also.” 
Feith is deed with-outen werkes. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Second 
Nonnes Tale: Prologue, |. 64. (c. 1389) 
Fayth, that without woorkes it is dead. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 32. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Faith is a great lady, and good works are her at- 
tendants. 
Dea HowEL., English Proverbs. (1659) 


1 
Faith is often the boast of the man who is 
too lazy to investigate. 

F. M. Know es, A Cheerful Year Book. (1906) 


15 
If your faith be insufficient, verily, you will 
receive no faith. (Shin pu tsuh yen ‘yiu pu 
shin. ) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-hing (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 17. Repeated in sec. 23. (c. 550 B.C.) 


16 
Thy faith hath made thee whole. (ἡ πίστις σον 
σέσωκέν σε. 

New Testament: Mark, ν. 34. (c. Α.Ὁ. 55) The 


Vulgate is, “Fides tua te salvam fecit.” See 
also Luke, viii, 48. 


FAITH 


1 

If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall remove. (ἐὰν 
ἔχητε πίστιν ws κόκκον σινάπεως, ἐρεῖτε τῷ ὄρει 
τούτῳ Μετάβα ἔνθεν ἐκεῖ, καὶ μεταβήσεται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xvii, 20. (c. A.D. 
65) The Vulgate is, “Si habueritis fidem, sicut 
granum sinapis, dicetis monti huic, Transi 
hinc illuc, et transibit.” Hence the proverbial, 
“Faith will move mountains.” 


2 
Faith giveth the victory and overcometh all. 


MOHAMMED, The Koran, iii, 139. (c. 622) 
3 


How many things served us yesterday for 
articles of faith, which to-day are fables to 
us! (Combien de choses nous servoient hier 
d’articles de foy, qui nous sont fables au- 
jourd’hui! ) 

Monraicng, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 26. (1580) 


4 
Faith is the elbow for a heavy soule to leane 
upon. 
Sir THOMAS OverBury, Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table. (1613) 


5 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 305. (1733) 
Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1745 


He that has lost faith, what has he left to 
live on? (Fidem qui perdit quo rem servat 
relicuam. ) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.196.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who loses faith has nothing left to lose. (Fi- 
dem qui perdit nihil pote ultra perdere.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus. Sententiae. No. 209. 

Where decency is, there faith is ever revered. 
a pudor est, semper ibi sancta est 
ides. 

: PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.707.(c.43 B.C.) 


It will profit me nothing, for I have no faith 
in it. (Elle ne me profitera de rien, car je n’y 
adjouste point de foi.) 
RaABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1534) The 
monk’s remark when he says that he knows 
a prayer which guarantces immunity from all 
firearms. 


8 
Punic faith. (Punica fides.) 

SALLuST, Bellum Ingurthinum. Ch. 108, sec. 3. 
(c. 40 B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
viii, 28, with examples of its use by Livy, 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, Ausonius, and other 
historians, who all agreed that the Phoeni- 
cians or Carthaginians were full of cunning 
and trickery. Another proverbial phrase with 
ἃ similar meaning was “‘Graeca fides” (Greek 
faith), also noted by Erasmus. “Attica fides” 
(Attic faith) was inviolable faith, the oppo- 
site of Punic faith. 

Punic wiles. (Astuce punique.) 

Montaronr, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1580) 
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The Punicque faith is branded by Our enemies. 
ῬΗΠΙῚΡ MAssInceER, Believe as You List. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1631) 
Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. 
Appison, Cato. Act ii, sc. 5. (1712) 
French faith became the same among us, as 
Punic faith had been among the Romans. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature, ii, 
318. (c. 1770) 
The coalheaver’s faith. (Fides carbonaria.) 
Unxnown. A medieval proverb, from the anec- 
dote of the coalheaver who said that he be- 
lieved what the Church believed. When asked 
what that was, he answered, “What I be- 
lieve.” 


He wears his faith but as the fashion of his 
hat; it ever changes with the next block. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, i, 1, 
76. (1598) 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 2,22. (1599) 


10 
What faith is there in the faithless? (τίς δ᾽ 
ἄρα πίστις dnlorw;) 
THEOGNIS, Sententiae. (c. 600 B.C.) SPENSER, 
Shepheards Calender: May: Piers’ Emblem. 
Much knowledge of things divine escapes us 
through want of faith. (ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν θείων τα 
πολλά ἀπιστίῃ διαφιγγάνει μὴ γινώσκεσθαι.) 
HERACLEITUS, Fragments. Frag. 116.(c.500 Β. C.) 
In the Affairs of this World Men are saved, not 
by Faith, but by the Want of it. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


The mason asks but a narrow shelf to spring 

his brick from; man requires only an infinitely 

narrower one to spring the arch of faith from. 
Η. Ὁ. THoreau, Winter, 31 Jan., 1852. 


12 
Faith is the consolation of the miserable and 
the terror of the happy. (La Foi est la con- 
solation des misérables, et la terreur des heu- 
reux. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 323. (1746) 


1 

Nowhere is faith secure. (Nusquam tuta fides.) 
genre Aeneid. Bx. iv, 1. 373. (19 B.C.) 

1 


Faith is the antiseptic of the soul. 
Warman. Leaves of Grass: Preface. (1855) 


FAITHFULNESS 


See also Constancy; Love: Constant; 
True 


15 

The beauty of a man is his faithfulness, and 
his hatefulness is the lying of his lips. 
ae Teachings. Col. ix, L. 132. (c. 550 B.C.) 


The Vine-pole proved unfaithful to the Vine. 
(εἶτα νῦν ἐξηπάτησεν ἡ χάραξ τὴν ἄμπελον.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 1291, (422 B.C.) 
A proverb used with reference to persons 
who find the support they trusted giving way 
in the hour of need. 
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1 
The superior man is intelligently, not blindly, 
faithful. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch.36.(c.500 B. C.) 


2 
Leal folks never wanted gear. 
James KEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 231. (1721) 
The French say, “Loyauté vaut mieux qu’- 
argent”(Loyalty is worth more than money). 


She that hath beene faithlesse to one, will 
neuer be fa[i]thfull to any. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 58. (1579) 
Though Aeneas was too fickle to Dido, yet Troy- 
lus was too faithful! to Cressid. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, Ὁ. 73. 


4 

So spake the Seraph Abdiel faithful found, 

Among the faithless, faithful only hee. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. v, 1. 893. (1667) 

Abra was ready ere I called her name; 

And, though I called another, Abra came. 
MatTrHew Prior, Solomon, ii, 362. (a. 1721) 


5 
Be thou faithful unto death. (yivou πιστὸς ἄχρι 
θανάτου.) 

New Testament: Revelation, ii, 10. (c. a. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Esto fidelis usque ad mor- 
tem.” The Latin proverb is, “Fidelis ad ur- 
nam” (Faithful to the funeral urn). “Semper 
fidelis” (Always faithful) is another, some- 
times with the addition, “Mutare sperno” (I 
scorn to change). 


6 
It is better to be faithful than famous. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Maxim. (c. 1903) See 
Ruts, Theodore Roosevelt the Citizen, p. 403. 
Riis says this was one of Roosevelt’s life 
rules. 


7 

Fidelity gained by bribes is overcome by 

bribes. (Pretio parata vincitur pretio fides.) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 287. (c. A.D. 60) 

Prosperity asks for fidelity; adversity exacts it. 

(Fidem secunda poscunt, adversa exigunt.) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, }. 934. 


8 

Loyalty is the holiest good in the human heart. 
Sig sanctissimum humani pectoris bonum 
est. 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 88, 29. (c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
It is said in Proverb, But lawté [loyalty] All 
other vertewis ar nocht worth ane fie. 

Rosert Hewryson, The Morall Fabillis of 

Esope, p. 195. (c. 1450) 


9 
The faithful Achates. (Fidus Achates.) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 188, and frequently 
thereafter. (19 8. c.) “Fidus Achates’”’ became 
a proverbial phrase for a faithful friend. 


10 
Where ye lead, there am J. (Qua ducitis, 
adsum. ) 
Veron, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 701. (19 B.c.) 
I will sticke as close to thee, as the soale doth to 
the shoe. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 308. (1580) 


FALL 


11 
Young men want to be faithful and are not; 
old men want to be faithless and cannot. 
Oscar WILpE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
(1891) 


FALL 


12 
The hardest tumble a man can take is to fal) 
off his own bluff. 
AMBROSE BIERCE, Epigram, (c. 1906) Quoted 
: by Hasas, Morals for Moderns, p. 214. 
1 
It is easier to descend than to ascend. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
ain, Ὁ. 326. (1605) 
A man may sooner fall than rise. 
THomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 54. (1633) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 
The proverb is, To go down hill is easy. 
Jonn Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii, 
p. 239. (1684) 
Easier it is to fall, than rise. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1353.(1732) 


14 
He who falls to-day, may rise to-morrow. (El 
que hoy cae puede levantarse manana.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 65. (1615) 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 403. (1609) 
He falls low that cannot rise again. 
GEORGE MERTON, Praise of Yorkshire Ale, p. 
72. (1685) 
He that falls today may be up again tomorrow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2097.(1732) 
We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 


ROBERT BROWNING, Asolando: Epilogue. (1890) 
15 


Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. (ὥστε ὁ δοκῶν ἑστάναι βλεπέτω μὴ 
πέσῃ.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, x, 12. (a.v. 57) 
The Vulgate version is, ‘“Itaque qui se ex- 


istimat stare, videat ne cadat.” 
16 


A man low-fallen from high estate more 
sharply feels the strangeness of it than the 
Jong unblest. (ὅταν δ᾽ ἀνὴρ [πράξῃ κακῶς ὑψηλός, 
εἰς ἀηθίαν | πίπτει κακίω τοῦ πάλαι δυσδαίμονος.) 

Euripipes, Helen, 1. 417. (ς. 412 B.c.) Way, tr. 
Whoever has fallen from his former high estate 
is, in his calamity, the scorn even of the base. 
(Quicumque amisit dignitatem pristinam | Ignavis 
etiam iocus est in casu gravi.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 21,1. 1. (c. 25 B.C.) 


17 
Such as clime hastely fall sodainly. 
ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), xii, 158. 
(1592) 
Hasty climbers soon do fall. 
Sir Epwarp Dyer, My Mind to Me. (a. 1607) 
Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 
NICHOLAS BrRETON, Works (Grosart), ii, E9. 
(1616) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1670) 


18 
Down she falleth backward. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. Ill, 
p. 75. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


FALL 


Dost thou fall upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward when thou hast more 
wit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 3, 41.(1596) 


1 
He that stumbles and falls not, mends his pace. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 8. (1640) 
A Stumble may prevent a Fall. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 424. (1732) 


2 
He that is fallen cannot help him that is down. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 755. (1640) 


3 
I cam to fall in, and not to fall out. 

Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
No foolery to falling out. 

HowELl, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., ἢ. 27. (1659) 


4 
Better syt styll than ryse and fall. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
It is better to sit on the ground with little ease, 
than to ryse and fall with great daunger. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 419. (1580) 
You say it is better to sit still then to aryse and 
fall, and I saye hee that neuer clymbeth for feare 
of falling, is like vnto him that neuer drincketh 
for feare of surfeting. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 420. 

As good sit still as rise up and fall. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 132. (1670) 


He fell for her, hook, line and sinker. 
ANNE HockInec, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 101. (1943) 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! (Quomodo cecidisti de 
caclo, lucifer, qui mane oriebaris? ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xiv, 12. (c. 725 B.C.) 
How are the mighty fallen! (Quo modo cecide- 
runt fortes?) 

Old Testament: II Samuel, i, 19. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Verse 25 has, “How are the mighty fallen in 
the midst of the battle!” (Quo modo cecide- 
runt fortes in praelio?) 

And great was the fall of it. (καὶ ἦν ἡ πτῶσις 
αὐτῆς μεγάλη.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 27. (c. A.D. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Et fuit ruina illius magna.” 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
Ξ SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 371. (1612) 


Who falls for love of God shall rise a star. 
BEN Jonson, Underwoods: To Master Colby. 
(c. 1620) 


Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 
Ben Kino, The Pessimist. (1894) 
T even permitted “passers by.” (God knows there’s 
nowhere to pass but by.) 
: QO. Henry, A Dinner at ——. (1910) 


Tau louest me well that takest me up before 
all. 


Brian ΜΕΙΒΑΝΟΚΕ, Philotimus, sig. 1.1. (1583) | 
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Take me not up before I fall. 

James KE Lty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 336. (1721) 
“Do not... give an answer before you 
hear me out.” 

You take me up before I’m down. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Ye take me up before I fall down. 
sar Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 18. (1818) 


He who soars not, suffers not by a fall. 

MeEncius, Discourses. (c. 300 B.c.) See BROWN, 

Wisdom of the Chinese, p. 78. 
Pouertee and poore degree, taken well, 
Feedth on this, he that neuer climbde neuer fell. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
Who never climbed never fell. 

James HoweELt, Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 

He that never rose never fell. 

JaMes KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 139. (1721) 
Never to climb is a good way never to fall. (Ne 
pas grimper, bon moyen pour ne pas dégringoler.) 

Caurer, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 376. (1856) 
Who never wins can rarely lose, 

Who never climbs as rarely falls. 

Wuittier, To James T. Fields. St. 13. (c. 1870) 
Those who fly low are not hurt by a fall. (Fei 
pu kao tieh pu shang.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1941. (1875) 


11 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fall’n. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 330. (1667) 


12 
All that shakes does not fall. (Tout ce qui 
bransle ne tumbe pas.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 
All that shakes falls not. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1020. (1640) 


13 
Low though I am, I have not fallen so low 
that I am beneath you too, for beneath you 
there can be nothing. (Non adeo cecidi, 
quamvis abiectus, ut infra | te quoque sim, 
inferius quo nihil esse potest.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 8, ]. 1. (c. Α. Ὁ. 9) 


14 
And the final event to himself has been that, 
as he rose like a rocket, he fell like a stick. 

THOMAS PAINE, Letter to the Addressers. (c. 
1794) Referring to Edmund Burke. 

He has risen like a rocket and he will come down 
like a stick. 

Joun Gisson Locxnart, review of the Pick- 
wick Papers, Quarterly Review. (1837) The 
reference of course is to Dickens—one of the 
worst prophecies ever made by a reviewer— 
and the phrase is lifted from Paine. The first 
time Dickens met Lockhart after the pub- 
lication of the review, he said, “I will watch 
for that stick, Mr. Lockhart, and when it 
comes down, I will break it across your 
back.” It never came down. 

He’s a classical example of a man who has done 
an “inverse skyrocket”—all the way from the top 
of life to the bottom. 

H.S. KEEerer, The Man with the Wooden Spec- 
tacles, p. 35. (1941) 
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1 

The lowly can fall neither far nor heavily. 

(Humilis nec alte cadere nec graviter potest.) 
Pus itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 267.(43 B.C.) 

He who lies on the ground has no place from 

which to fall. (Qui iacet in terra, non habet unde 

cadat.) 

DIoGENIANUS, Adagia. (c. A.D. 125) It is said 
that this line was quoted by Charles I of 
England to the French minister, M. de Bel- 
liévre, when the latter was trying to per- 
suade him to seek safety in flight. The 
minister replied, “Sire, on peut lui faire 
tomber la téte” (One can make his head fall). 

A man on grounde resting can not much lower 
fall. 

ALEXANDER Barciay, Mirrour of Good Man- 
ners, p. 46. (1570) 

We say, Qui iacet in terra, non habet unde cadat, 
—He that lies on the ground hath no lower 
descent to fall to. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 192. (1629) Kyo, 
Spanish Tragedie, Act. 1, sc. 3. (1592) 

He that is prostrate on the floor, 
Lies there, whence he can fall no lower. 

Grorce WITHER, Single Si Quis. (1648) 
He that is down can fall no lower. 

SaMvuEL Butter, Audibras, i, iii, 878. (1663) 
He that is down need fear no fall, 

He that is low, no pride. 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ti. (1684) 
He that lieth upon the Ground, can fall no lower. 
P THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2217.(1732) 


No one by fearing ever reached the top. 
(Nemo timendo ad summum pervenit locum. ) 
PuBuitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 471. (c. 43 
B.C.) See also under TIMIDITY. 
Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall. 

Sir WALTER Raecu. Scratched with a diamond 
on a window-pane, either in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth, or where she would be 
certain to see it. 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all. 

QUEEN ELizaABeTH. Written by her under Ra- 
legh’s line. See FULLER, Worthies of England: 
Devonskire, Ὁ. 261. Ralegh’s line is usually 
quoted, “Fain would I climb but that I fear 
to fall.” See Scorr, Kenilworth, ch. 17, where 
the Queen’s line is given as, “If thy mind fail 
thee, do not climb at all.” 


3 

Who pities not the fallen, let him fear, 

Lest, if he fall, no friendly hand be near. 
Sani, Gulistan, i, 10. (c. 1258) 


4 
All things that rise wil] fall. (Omniaque orta 
occidunt.) 
Sattust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 2, sec. 3. 
_ (ς, 40 B.C.) The percursor of the modern, 
“What goes up must come down.” 


No man is so faint-hearted that he would 
rather hang in suspense for ever than fall once 
for all. (Nemo tam timidus est, ut malit 
semper pendere quam semel cadere. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xxii,sec.3.(c.64 A. D.) 
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There is no man so base but much prefers to fall 
once, than to dwell always in fear of falling. (Il 
n’y a homme si couard qui n’ayme mieulx tumber 
une fois, que de demourer toujours en bransle.) 
MonralIcneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 32. (1580) Mon- 
taigne cites this as a saying of Lucilius, who 
states that it was borrowed by him from 
Epicurus’ Jdomeneus. 
I had rather fall out of a lowe window to the 
ground, then hang in the middle way by a bryer. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 420. (1580) 
Far better fall once than be ever falling. 
Joun WessteR, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act v, 
sc. 2. (1614) 


Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar 
fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

5 SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 193. (1599) 


What though success will not attend on all, 
Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a fall. 
ὲ Tosias SMOLLETT, Advice, |. 207. 


If you fall by the way, don’t stay to get up 
again. 
᾿ Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 
Unknown. Old nursery rhyme. (c. 1750) 
Humpty Dumpty sat ona wall; 
Humpty busted, and that'll be all. 
O. Henry (W.S. Porter), Phoebe. (1909) 


10 

The ephemeral fly bursts from its hole, 
With gauzy wings like snow; 

So quick the rise, so quick the fall 

Of those great men we know. 

Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). Bk. xiv. 
Against Frivolous Pursuits. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Legge, tr. The French say, “18 roche Tar- 
peienne est pres du Capitole” (The Tarpeian 
rock is near the Capitol). Downfall some- 
times follows closely on the heels of triumph 
It was from the Tarpeian rock, at Rome, 
that persons convicted of treason were 
thrown headlong. 


IIl—The Bigger They Come the Harder 


They Fall 
11 


In proportion to the ingenuity is the error. 
an cear Talinud: Baba Metsia, fo. 96b. (c. 
450) 
12 


From a great height, a great fall. (A gran 
salida, gran caida.) 

Cuarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 279. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The French 
say, “De grande montée grande chute” 
(From a great rise a great fall). 


13 
The highest tree hath the greatest fall. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 333. 
(1605) Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 122. (1639) 
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FuLier, Gnomologia, No. 204 (1732), has, 
“A great Tree hath a great Fall”; and BaILey, 
Dictionary: Tree (1736), “The higher the 
tree the greater the fall”; which is exactly the 
FJemish proverb, “Hoe hooger boom, hoe 
zwaarder val.” 
The highest Flood always has the lowest Ebb, 
and the highest Standing, the lowest Fall... . 
The Tallest Tree has the greatest Fall. 
Oswatp Dyxkgs, English Proverbs, p.248.(1709) 


1 
For swifter cours cometh thing that is of 
wighte 
Whan it descendeth, than don thinges lighte. 
CHAUCER, Troilus and Criseyde. BK. ii, 1. 1385. 
(c. 1380) : 
Evere fro the hyer degree that man falleth, the 
more is he thral. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale. Sec. 9. (c. 1389) 
They that stand high .. . if they fall, they dash 
themselves to pieces. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I11, i, 3, 260. (1592) 
The higher up, the greater fall. 
Davip FErGuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 
1595) Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 319 
(1721) has, “The higher up, the lower fall.” 


The Persones 


2 
The bigger they come the harder they fall. 
Rosert Fitzsimmons, pugilist, when asked by 
a newspaper reporter, before his losing fight 
with James J. Jeffries at San Francisco, 25 
July, 1902, if he thought he could defeat a 
man so much heavier than himself. The re- 
mark is sometimes attributed to James J. 
Corbett, before his fight with Fitzsimmons, a 
much taller man, in 1897, Frequently quoted, 
recently by MiTCHELL Witson, Footsteps Be- 
hind Her, Ὁ. 157. (1942) PrTrerR CHEYNEY, 
Farewell to the Admiral, p. 61. (1943) 
The harder I’m hit, the higher I bounce. 
Patricia WENTWORTH, Weekend with Death, 
Ὁ. 51. (1941) The American variant is, “The 
harder you fall the higher you bounce.” 
The bigger they think they are, the harder they’ll 
crash. 
E. 5. GarpNer, The Case of the Smoking 
Chimney, p. 94. (1943) 


3 
Look high, and fall low. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3272.(1732) 
The greatest Favourites are in the most Danger 
of Falling. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4572. 


Tis the lofty towers that fall with heaviest 
crash. (Celsae graviore case | decidunt turres. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 10, 1. 10. (23 B.c.) 
Seeking excessive wealth, he was but building up 
the many stories of a lofty tower whence the fall 
would be the greater. (Excelsae turris tabulata, 

unde altior esset casus.) 
, JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 106. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 


He is raised the higher that he may fall the 
heavier, (ἐπαίρεται γὰρ μεῖζον, ἵνα μεῖζον πέση.) 
MENANDER, Fragments.Frag.531K.(c. 300 B.C.) 
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Great they were, and herein great was their fall. 
(Graviter magni magno cecidere ibi casu.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 741. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
The higher it rises, the more liable it is to fall. 
(Quoque altius surrexerit, opportunius est in 
occasum.) 
SENECA, De Brevitate Vitae. Ch. 17, sec. 4. (c. 
A.D. 45) 
They are raised on high that they may be dashed 
to pieces with a greater fall. (Tolluntur in altum, 
ut lapsu graviore ruant.) 
CLAuDIAN, In Rufinum. Bk. i, |. 22. (c. Α. Ὁ. 395) 
A Latin proverb is, “Periculosior casus ab 
alto” (A fall from a height is the more dan- 
gerous). 


6 
The older they are the harder they fall. 
NIGEL Moriann, Murder in Wardour Street, 
p. 167. (1940) Speaking of women and movie 
actors. 


7 
They that soar too high, often fall hard. 
WILLIAM PENN, More Fruits of Solitude. No. 
96. (1718) 


8 

The higher the fool, the greater the fall. 
Joun Pratt, Morality, Ὁ. 34. (1878) 

9 


When you have climbed out of a deep well, 
right to the top, the greatest danger of falling 
is right there at the top. (Quom ex alto puteo 
sursum ad summum escenderis, | maxumum 
periclum inde esse ab summo ne rusum cadas. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 1150. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The higher the position, the greater the fall. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, 19. (c. a. vp. 500) 
Who sitteth hyest moost like to falle soone. 

Joun ΓΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 24. (c. 1430) 
On p. 120, Lydgate has, “Who clymbythe 
hyest most dredfulle is his falle.” 

Sodyn clymbyng axeth a sodyn fall. 

Joun Lypoate, tr., Falle of Princes. Bk. ix, }. 
1211. (c. 1440) The Times’ Whistle, p. 39 (c. 
1616) puts this into a jingle, “And ‘tis a 
saying held for true of all, ‘A sudden rising 
hath a sudden fall.’ ” 

The hygher that a man is exalted in his lordship, 
the more greuous it shalbe to him to fall from 
the same. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 87. (1477) Quoting Ptolemy. 

Who clymbeth high, his ffalle grett is. 

Digby Plays (E.E.T\S.), p. 154. (c. 1480) 
Who clymbed to hye often hath a fall. 

Henry BrapsHaw, St. Werburge, 40. (1513) 
The mair eleuat that ane person be in superficu 
digniteis, his fal and ruuyn sal be the hauyar 
[heavier]. Quanto gradus altior, tanto casus 
gravior. (By as much as the station is higher, by 
so much the fall is heavier.) 

eon Complaynte of Scotlande, p. 170. 
(1549) 

ee most lowe, who seekes to climbe most 
high. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 101. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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I have noted some, who the more they strived to 
shewe themselves, the more did they overthrowe 
themselves, verifying the saying of the Poet, 
He which will climbe too high, 
doth seeke to catch a fall: 
What God hath given to man, let him 
content himselfe withall. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 135. 

The higher we seeke to climb for ambition, we 
are subject to a greater fall. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 164. 

By how much the more I loue [466] the high 
clymbing of thy capacitie, by so much the more 
I feare thy fall. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
Falls come not by sitting low, but by climbing 
too high. 

Rosert ΟΒΕΕΝΕ, The Card of Fancie. (1587) 
He falls so much the lower, by how much higher 
he had mounted. (Il en retumbe d’autant plus 
bas, qu'il s’estoit plus hault monté.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 

The ould saynge The higher thou clymeste, and 
thy foote slyppe, the greater is thy fall. 

ΑΜ SPELMAN, Dialogue Between Two 

Travellers, p. 96. (c. 1597) 
He that climbs highest has the greatest fall. 

Cyrit Tourngur, The Revenger’s Tragedy. Act 

v. (1607) 
It is an ancient proverbe, That the higher a man 
climbes, the greater is his fall. 

James Manse, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 221. (1631) 
The higher that I climbe, the greater is my fall. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 7. (1633) 

Bear in mind Who highest soar fall farthest. 

W. S. Gripert, Princess Ida. Act ii. (1884) 

If he had not risen so high he could not have 
fallen so low. 

Frances Winwar, Oscar Wilde, Ὁ. 308. (1940) 


IYI—No Mercy for the Fallen 


It is inborn in men to trample more upon the 
fallen. (σύγγονον | βροτοῖσι τὸν πεσόντα λακτίσαι 
πλέον.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, ]. 884. (458 B.C.) 
When a man’s once down, I perceiue he shall be 
trod vpon. 

Barten Horypay, Technogamia, v, 4. (1618) 
If a man once fall, all will tread on him. 

JouHn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 115. (1639) 
sae A MAN WHEN ΗΕ 8 DOWN, sce under KICK. 


To flay a flayed dog. (κύνα δέρειν δεδαρμένην.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Lysistrata, 1. 158. (412 
B.C.) Aristophanes attributes the proverb to 
Pherecrates, who is unknown. The Latin is 
“Canem excoriatum excoriare.” 


When the ox falls, they sharpen their knives. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 32a. (c. 
450) See also Lamentations "Rabbah, i, A 
“When the ox falls its slayers are many.” 
Palestinian proverb. 
When the ox falls, there are many that will help 


0 oun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 405. (1670) 
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4 
Everyone pushes a falling fence. 
Gurney CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 359. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Β 
Poure not water on a drowned mouse. 

Joun CiarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 9. (1639) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 133. (1670) Kexiy, Scottish 
Proverbs, p. 267 (1721), with the comment, 
“Never insult over those who are down al- 
ready”; Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738), and many others. 


The common saying, that wee must not adde 
affliction to the afflicted. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 171. (1574) Pettie, tr 


7 
When an oak falls, every man becomes a wood- 
cutter, (δρνός πεσούσης πᾶς ἀνήρ ξυλεύεται.) 

MENANDER, The Flute Girl, 1. 123. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Cited by ERaASMUS, Adagia, iii, i, 86, with the 
Latin, “Arbore deiecta, quivis ligna colligit” 
(When the tree is fallen, every one gathers 
firewood). A proverb in many languages. The 
Italians say, “Dell’ albero caduto tutti se fan 
legna”; the Germans, “Wenn der Baum faellt, 
so sammelt jedermann Holz;” the French, 
“Quand l’arbre est déraciné, Chacun y vient a 
la ramée” (When a tree is uproted, everyone 
comes for the branches), or, “Arbre tombe, 
approvisionment pour tout le monde” (Thc 
fallen tree provides for everybody). 

This is a most true saying, That the tree is no 
sooner fallen downe to the grounde, but evcric 
one is readie to runne uppon it with his Hatchette 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 172. (1574) Young, tr. 

When the tree is fallen, all go with their hatchet. 

HERBERT, Jactula Prudentum. No. 568. (1640) 
The Tree is no sooner down, but every one runs 
for his Hatchet. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4804.(1732) 
He quoted a Greek proverb, “that when a great 
oak falls, every neighbour may scuffle for a 
faggot.” 

Isaac D’Israk1xi, Curiosities of Literature, iii, 
444, (1791) Referring to John Preston, 
ee of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
1622. 


8 
Hit him hard; he’s got no friends! 

DinaH Maria Mutock, Woman’s Thoughts, Ὁ 
156. (1850) “The poor costermonger, who 
shouts after the little pugilistic sweep the 
familiar tragio-comic saying.” 


Whan a man is throwen under the foote ones 
[once], than every man gothe upon hym. 
PaLscrAvE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 7§7.( 1530) 


10 
Whoever falls from a once high estate, is the 
butt even of cowards. (Quicumque amisit 
dignitatem pristinam, | ignavis etiam iocus est 
in casu gravi.) 

Puaernprus, Fables. Bk. i, fable 21. (c. 25 8.6.) 


FALSE 


1 

Against a fallen man any rumor is believed. 

(Ad calamitatem quilibet rumor valet.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 17. (c. 43 

B.c.) “All bite the bitten dog.” 

To crush the suppliant is not valor but barbarity. 

(Supplicem hominem opprimere virtus non est 

sed crudelitas.) 

5 PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.690.(c.43 B.C.) 


To throw stones on a man in a well. (Lo ching 
hsia shih.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
899. (1875) 


3 

When we see a brother goin down hill to Ruin, 
let us not giv him a push, but let us seeze rite 
hold of his coat-tails. 

ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), Fourth of 
July Oration, (1859) Referring to the prov- 
erb, ‘‘When a man is going down hill, every- 
one gives him a push.”’ 

HE THAT’S DOWN, DOWN WITH HIM, see under 
Down. 


‘ FALSE 


Falsnes brewes bale [mischief]. 
ROBERT MANNYNG OF BRUNNE, Chronicle, p. 55. 
(c. 1330) 


It must needs be, that of those two contrarie 
propositions, the one be false. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 17. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


False in one thing, false in all. (Falsus in uno, 
falsus in omni.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 119. 
(1869) “A cracked bell can never sound well.” 
False with one can be false with two. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iii, 463. (1902) 


False folk should have many witnesscs. 
James KE xy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 104. (1721) 
“For otherways they will deny their bargain.” 


There is a false modesty which is vanity: a 
false glory which is levity; a false grandeur 
which is meanness; a false virtue which is 
hypocrisy; a false wisdom which is prudery. 
La Bruykre, Les Caractéres: Des Femmes. 
(1688) 


There is mony a fair thing fu’ fa’se. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 259. (1678) 


ἢ See also under APPEARANCE. 
1 


A false abstract cometh from a false concrete. 
#3 SKELTON, Bowge of Courte, 1. 439. (c. 1520) 


All is not false which seems at first a lie. 
Soutney, St. Gualberto. St. 28. (a. 1843) 


IIl—Proverbial Comparisons 


12 
He found all to be false as hell. 
Ear. or Arrin,Lauderdale Pa pers,iii,65.(1678) 
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Ye are false as hell. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, The Virtuous Wife. Act iv, 
sc. 3. (1680) 
The accusation is as false as hell. 
Lorp ELLENBOROUGH, Speech, House of Lords, 
22 Mar., 1813. 
His passion told him every hour 
was false as hell. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Golden Lion of Gran- 
pére. Ch. 11. (1872) 


.. . that she 


“False as a bulletin,” became a proverb in 
Napoleon’s time. 
THOMAS CaRLYLE, On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. Ch. 6. (1840) 


4 
She is of trouth as fals, as God is trew. 
JoHN HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
As false as fayre. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
More false than fair. 
Sir JOHN HarincTon, tr., Orlando Furioso. 
Canto vi, st. 14. (1591) 
Unchast and false, as ever water wet. 


HARINGCTON, Orlando Furioso, xvi, 15. 
15 


As false as a fox. 
Hoxranp, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 445. (1886) 


16 

Magnificently false. (Splendide mendax.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 11, 1. 35. (23 B.c.) 

The deuill is no falser then is hee. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 139, has the 
phrase, “As false as the devil.” (1639) 


As false as a Scot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 204. (1670) 
Scott (The Taksman, ch. 15) has, “It is 
enough of folly .. to have intrusted your 
banner to a Scot—said I not they were ever 
fair and false?” 


1 
T am falser than vows made in wine. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 5, 73. (1600) 
As false as dicers’ oaths. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 45. (1600) 
As false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son; 
Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood. 
As false as Cressid. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, 2, 198. (1601) 
She was false as water. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 134. (1605) 


FALSEHOOD 
Ἔ See also Lies and Lying 
Speak not to a man in falsehood, the abomina- 
tion of God. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 13, 
Ἰ. 15. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Hated of God is the falsifier of words, his great 
abomination is the dissembler. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live, 14, 2. 
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1 
Be wele ware of falsehode in felawship. 
GrEorGE AsHBY, Poems, Ὁ. 26. (c. 1470) 
Falsehod in felowshyp is my sworne brother. 
Joun SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 723. (1529) 
If he plaie falsehed in felowship, plaie yee. 
Jonn HeEywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Ther is falsehood in felowship. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 48. (1579) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 313. (1605) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 4894. (1732) 

What is there in Fraunce to bee learned more 
than in England, but falshood in fellowship? 

Tuomas Nasne_, The Unfortunate Traveller, Ὁ. 
95. (1594) 


2 
Falsehood never made a fair hinder end. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32 (a. 
1598) 
Falsehood stings those who meddle with it... . 
The Scotch say, “Frost and fausehood hae baith 
a dirty wa’-gang.” 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 206. (1902) 


3 

There is a difference between telling a false- 

hood and lying. One who lies is not himself 

deceived, but tries to deceive another; he who 

tells a falsehood is himself deceived. ...A 

good man ought to take pains not to lie; a 

wise man, not to tell what is false. (Vir bonus 

praestare debet ne mentiatur, prudens, ne 

mendacium dicat.) 

Pustius Nicipius, Fragments. No. 49. (c. 60 

B.c.) See AuLus GeLtius, Noctes Atticae, 
xi, 11. 


4a 
Falsehood playes a larger part in the world 
than truth. 
Sir THomas Oversury, Newes of My Morning 
Worke. (1613) 


5 

Even false becomes true when a superior says 
so. (Falsum etiam est verum quod constituit 
superior. ) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.228.(c.43 B.C.) 
Falsehood for safety’s sake is truth. (Verum est 
quod pro salute fit mendacium). 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 706. 
Falsehood is only an inferior sort of truth. 

Η. Ὁ. THorgeau, A Week on the Concord and 


Merrimack Rivers: Thursday. (1849) 
6 


The uttering of a falsehood is like a violent 
blow: even should the wound be healed, the 
scar will remain. 

: Sap, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 84, (c. 1258) 


O what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 3 
103. (1597) See under APPEARANCE. 


8 
A falsehood uttered for the sake of a righteous 
end ceaseth to be a falsehood. 
Unknown, Mahabharata: Karna Parva. Sec. 
69. (c. 200 B.C.) 


, 
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See also Death and Fame; Name 
and Fame; Reputation 


I—Fame: What It Is 


9 

Fame is like a River, that beareth up Things 
Light and Swolne, and Drownes Things 
waighty and Solide. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Praise. (1612) 
Fame, like Water, bears up the lighter things, 
And lets the weighty sink. 

Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 


Hours. Act ii. (1663) 
10 


Fame is the mother of virtue. (τὴν δόξαν 
ἀρετῶν μητέρα εἶναι.) 
Bion, Aphorism. (c. 100 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 48. 
Fame is the shadow of Virtue. (Gloria umbra 
virtutis est.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxix, sec. 13. (c. 
A.D. 65) 
Fame is a thin Shadow of Eternity. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1496.(1732) 
11 


Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 353. 
(1855) Quoting Socrates. 
Fame, like a river, is narrowest at its source and 
broadest afar off. 


on G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 353. 


Fame is a liar, and was never other. 

WILLIAM Browne, Shepheara’s Pipe. (1614) 
Common fame is but a common liar. 

Epwarp Warp, Nuptial Dialogues, i, 214.(1710) 
Common fame, Magnus considered, was a com- 
mon liar. 

Watter Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 39. (1821) 


13 
Fame is the thirst of youth. 


Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 112. (1812) 
14 


Fame is an undertaker that pays but little 
attention to the living, but bedizens the dead, 
furnishes out their funerals, and follows them 
to the grave. 


ἡ: C. CoLton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 527. (1820) 


The splendors of earthly fame are but a wind, 
That in the same direction lasts not long. 
(Non é il mondan romore altro che un fiato 
di vento, che or vien quinci ed or vien quindi, 
e muta nome, perché muta lato.) 

DantTE, Purgatorio. Canto xi, 1. 100 (c. 1300) 
Fame is but winde. 

Tuomas Coryat, Crudities, i, 60. (1611) 
Fame they tell you is air; but without air there 
is no life for any; without fame there is none for 
the best. 

W. 5. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: The 

Ciceros. (1853) 


16 
Fame is the beauty-parlor of the dead. 
εὐ DeCasseres, Fantasia Impromptu. 
1 


FAME 


ee 


1 

Fame is a food that dead men eat. 
Austin Dosson, Fame Is a Food. (1877) 

Fame is a fickle food Upon a shifting plate. 


Emity Dickinson, Poems. Pt. v,No.4.(c.1880) 
2 


Fame is a magnifying Glass. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1495.(1732) 
Fame is but the Breath of the People; and that 
often unwholesome. Fame is in the keeping of 
the Mob. 

TroMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1497-8. 


3 
Fame is a Bubble the Reserv’d enjoy, 
Who strive to grasp it, as they touch, destroy. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
What is fame? an empty bubble. 
JAMES GRAINGER, Ode to Solitude, |. 96. (1760) 


4 

And what after all is everlasting fame? Alto- 
vether vanity. (τί δὲ καὶ ἔστιν ὅλως τὸ ἀεί. 
μνηστον;: ὅλον κενόν.) 

Marcus AvureEtius, Meditations. ΒΚ. iv, sec. 33. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

All is ephemeral,—fame as well as the famous. 
(πᾶν ἐφήμερον, καὶ τὸ μνημονεῦον καὶ τὸ 
μνημονευόμενον.) 

Marcus Αὐκεῖιῦβ, Meditations, iv, 35. Liter- 
ally, “The rememberer, as well as the remem- 
bered.”’ 

5 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 
Jonn MIcton, Lycidas, 1. 78. (1637) 

6 


Fame beeyng a tatlyng Goddesse. 

GreorGE Pettie, Petite Pallace: Tereus and 
Progne, p. 42. (1576) Perhaps original with 
Pettie, though he may have got his inspira- 
tion from Vergil’s Fama. See Aeneid, iv, 174; 

: villi, 554. 
Fame is a bugle call 


Blown past a crumbling wall. 
ΓΊΖΕΤΤΕ WoopwortTH REESE, Taps. (c. 1920) 


For, what is understood by Fame 
Beside the getting of a Name? 
Swirt, The Description of a Salamander, Ἰ. 13. 
(1705) 
Fame is nothing but an empty name. 
CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. i, 1. 230. (1762) 
Fame is but an inscription on a grave. 
ALEXANDER Smiti1, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 
ing of Essays. (1863) 
A little heap of dust, A little streak of rust, 
A stone without a name— Lo! hero, sword, and 
fame | 
: AMBROSE Brerce, Fame. (1898) 


Fame, which by the sweetness of her voice, 
enchants ambitious men and appears so rav- 
ishing, is merely an echo, a dream, or rather 
the shadow of a dream, which fleets like the 
wind and vanishes in a moment. 

(La fama che invaghisce a un dolce suono 
Vol superbi mortali, e par sf bella, 
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ἃ un’ eco, un sogno, anzi del sogno un’ ombra, 
ch’ ad ogni vento si dilegua e sgombra.) 
Torquato Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Canto xiv, st. 63. (1581) Quoted by Mon- 
taigne, i, 41. 
Fame’s but a hollow echo. 
Sir WALTER RarecH, History of the World. 
Bk. v, ch. 6. (1614) 
Fame is the echo of actions. 
THOMAS FuLLER,The Holy State: Fame.(1642) 


ὃ 11---Εδῖὰθ: Aphorisms 
1 


Let us now praise famous men. (αἰνέσωμεν δὴ 
ἄνδρας ἐνδόξους.) 


Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xliv, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) The Vulgate version is, 
“Laudemus viros gloriosos.” 


11 
Herostratus lives that burnt the Temple of 
Diana; he is almost lost that built it. 

Str Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. 5. 
(1658) 

The aspiring youth that fired the Epkesian dome 

Outlives, in fame, the pious fool that rais’d it. 
Crpser, Richard III (alt.). Act iii, sc. 1. (1700) 

12 

I awoke one morning and found myself fa- 

mous. 

Lorp Byron, Remark, after the publication of 
the first two cantos of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, March, 1812. See Moore, Memo- 
randa from Life. Ch. 14. 

He was one of those few men who awake one 
day and find themselves famous. 

BENJAMIN DisraELt, Endymion. Ch. 78. (1880) 


13 
Upon the very books in which philosophers 
bid us scorn fame, they inscribe their names. 
(Ipsi 111 philosophi etiam illis libellis, quos 
de contemnenda gloria scribunt, nomen suum 
inscribunt. ) 
Cicero, Pro Archia Poeta. Ch. 11, sec. 26. (62 
B.C.) See also Guazzo, Ctvile Conversation, 
ii, 217. (1574) . 
Though they [philosophers] write contemptu 
gloriae, yet as Heiron observes, they will put their 
names to their books. 
RosBert BurTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. ili, subs. 14. (1621) 
Even those who write against fame wish for the 
fame of having written well. (Ceux qui écrivent 
contre la gloire veulent avoir la gloire d’avoir 
bien écrit.) 
BLAISE PASCAL, Pensées. Pt. i, art. v, sec. 3. (c. 
1660) 
All men are fond of glory, and even those philos- 
ophers who write against that noble profession 
prefix their names to their own works. 
Isaac D’Israetr, Curiosities of Literature: 
Fame Contemned. (1791) 
The hater of property and of government takes 
care to have his warranty deed recorded, and the 
book written against Fame and learning has the 
author’s name on the title-page. 
R. W. Emerson, Journal, 1857. 
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1 

Only to myself do I owe my fame. (Je ne 

dois qu’a moi seul toute ma renommée. ) 
CorNEILLE, Excuse ἃ Ariste, 1. 50. (c. 1650) 


2 
Fame, like man, will grow white as it grows 
old. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. (c. 1660) See SAMUEL 
Jounson, Lives of the Poets: Cowley. 
Thy fame, like men, the older it doth grow, 
Will of itself turn whiter too. 
Tuomas Sprat, To the Happy Memory of the 
Late Lord Protector, 1. 5. (c. 1700) 


For not on downy plumes, nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, fame is won. 

(Ché, seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxiv, 1. 47. (c. 1300) 
Sloth views the towers of fame with envious eyes, 
Desirous still, still impotent to rise. 

WiLtiAM SHENSTONE, The Judgement of Her- 

cules, 1. 436. (1741) 


4 

Who soweth vertue, reapeth fame, and true 

fame ouercometh death. (Chi semina virtu, 

racoglie fama, & vera fama supera la morte.) 
Joun F oro, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 


There have been as great souls unknown to 
fame as any of the most famous. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


Fame sometimes hath created something of 
nothing. .. . 
Fame often makes a great deal of a little. 
THoMAS FuLuer, The Holy State: Of Fame. 
(1642) 
Fame is not just. She never finely or discrimi- 
natingly praises, but coarsely hurrahs. 
H. D. Tuoreau, Summer, 4 June, 1854. 


7 
Fame hath much of the scold in her; the best 
way to silence her is to be silent. 
THomas Futrer, The Holy State: Of Fame. 
(1642) 


A good Fame is better than a good Face. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 150. (1732) 
See also under REPUTATION. 
All Fame is dangerous: Good, bringeth Envy; 
Bad, Shame. 
THomas FuLiEeR, Gnomologia. No. 513. 
From Fame to Infamy is a beaten Road. 
Tuomas Futzrer, Gnomologia. No. 
Beaten hard because so many travel it. 


1628. 


Fame transacts business only with principals. 
(La fama siempre va con los primeros.) 
BaLTasaR Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
ὸ 62. (1647) 
1 
There are many ways to fame. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 541. (1640) 


11 
Fame usually comes to those who are thinking 
about something else.—very rarely to those 
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who say to themselves, ‘‘Go to, now, let us be 
a celebrated individual!” 

O. W. HotMEs, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 12. (1858) 


2 

Fame grows like a tree with hidden life. 

(Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo | fama.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 12, 1. 45. (23 B.C.) 


13 

It is a wretched thing to lean on the fame of 
Others. (Miserum est aliorum incumbere 
famae. ) 

aga Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 76. (c. A.D. 120) 


Honest fame awaits the truly good. (Veris 
magna paratur fama bonis.) 
γεν De Bello Civili. Bk.ix,1.593.(c. A.D. 60) 


Who is there among men but wishes for riches 
and honor and seeks to monopolize the con- 
spicuous mound? 

MeEncius, Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. ii, ch. 10, sec. 


6. (c. 300 B.C.) 
16 


The first in danger, as the first in fame. 
Pope, tr., Homer’s Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 637. (1715) 
Great friend of Liberty! in Kings a name 
Above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. ii, 
epis. 1, 1. 25. (1732) Referring to George IT! 


Common fame is seldom to blame. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 88. (1670) 
Cited by KELty (Scottish Proverbs, p. 80) 
with the comment, “A man will seldom be 
under an universal ill report, unless he has 
given some occasion for it.” The Germans 
say, ‘“Gemein Geplarr ist nie ganz leer” (Com- 
mon fame is never quite unfounded); the 
Dutch, ‘“Gemeen gerucht is zelden gelogen” 
(Common fame seldom lies). 

Common fame is mostly to blame. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6120.(1732) 
Common Fame hath a Blister on its Tongue. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1127. 

I trust a great deal to common fame, as we all 
must. If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs, to sell, or can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody 
else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten road to 
his house, though it be in the woods. 

R. W. Emerson, Common Fame: Journals, 
1855. Vol. viii, p. 528. The genesis of the 
famous “mouse-trap” quotation. In April, 
1871, Emerson delivered a series of lectures 
at San Francisco and Oakland, California. 
One of his auditors was Mrs. Sarah S. B. 
Yule, and after one of the lectures she wrote 
in her “handbook,” as part of what she had 
heard, the following: “If a man can write 
a better book, preach a better sermon, or 
make a better mouse-trap, than his neighbor, 
though he builds his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” 
In 1889, Mrs, Yule was one of the editors of 
a little book called Borrowings, compiled by 
the ladies of the First Unitarian Church of 
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Oakland, and printed to raise some money 
for the church. On p. 38, the above quotation 
appeared, credited simply “Emerson.” The 
word “mouse-trap” was so striking that there 
was at once a thorough search of Emerson’s 
works for it, but it has never been found. It 
is almost certainly a verbal variation, a happy 
thought which came to Emerson at the mo- 
ment of delivery. See STEVENSON, Famous 
Single Poems (rev. ed.), for a full history of 
the quotation. 


, 
He is not dead whose renomme and fame 
lastith. 
Ear. Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 108. (1477) 
2 Now, though late, redeem thy name, 
And glorify what else is damned to fame. 
RICHARD SAVAGE, Character of the Rev. James 
Foster, 1. 43. (c. 1726) 
All crowd, who foremost shall be damn’d to Fame. 
Pope, The Dunciad. BK. iii, 1. 158. (1728) 
Damn’d to everlasting fame. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, |. 284. (1732) 


3 
True fame will never be in Chance’s gift. 
(Non erunt honores umquam fortuiti mu- 
neris. ) 
SOLON, Sententiae. (c. 600 B.c.) See AUSONIUS 
(?), Septem Sapientum Sententiae, 1. 31. 


His very negligence of fame increased his 
fame. (Ipsa dissimulatione famae famam 
auxit. ) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 18, (A. Ὁ. 98) 


5 

Love of fame is the last weakness which even 
the wise resign. (Etiam sapientibus cupido 
gloriae novissima exuitur. ) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 6. (c. A.D. 109) 
Of the unreasoning humors of mankind, it seems 
that fame is the one which even philosophers 
have rid themselves of last and with most re- 
luctance. (Des humeurs desraissonables des hom- 
mes, il semble que les philosophes mesmes se 
desfacent plus tard et plus envy de cette cy que 
de nulle aultre.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 41. (1580) 
Though the desire of fame be the last weakness 
Wise men put off. 

Puitip MASSINGER, A Very Woman. Act iii, sc. 

4. (1634) 
Read but ore the stories 
Of men most fam’d for courage or for counsaile, 
And you shall find that the desire of glory 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
Was the last frailty wise men e’er putt of. 

JOHN FLetcHER (?), Sir John van Olden Bar- 
navelt. Act i, sc. 1. (1619) 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of Noble mind) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes. 

Joun Mitton, Lycidas, 1. 70. (1637) Swin- 
burne called the lines in parenthesis “The 
most astonishing coincidence in the whole 
range of literature.” 


He was ambitious—who among us is ashamed to 
own that “last infirmity of noble minds” ? 
TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 1. (1857) 


6 
Suffer me to barter death for fame. (Letumque 
sinas pro laude pacisci.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. ΒΚ. xii, 1. 49. (19 B.C.) 
No hero to me is the man who wins fame by the 
easy shedding of his blood; give me the man who 
can win praise without dying. (Nolo virum facili 
redemit qui sanguine famam; | hunc volo, laudari 
qui sine morte potest.) 

Mar TIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 8. (A.D. 85) 
If it is for fame that men do brave actions, they 
are only silly fellows after all. 


R. L. STEVENSON, The English Admirals. (1887) 
7 


I must essay a path whereby {[, too, may rise 
from earth and fly victorious on the lips of 
men. (Temptanda via est, qua me quoque 
possim | tollere humo victorque virum voli- 
tare per ora.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. BK. iii, 1. 8. (29 B.C.) 

My quest is for everlasting fame, that I may be 
celebrated forever throughout the whole earth. 
(Mihi fama perennis | quaeritur, in toto semper ut 
orbe canar.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 15, 1. 7. (c. 13 B.C.) 
The desire of fame delights me, and has grown 
with my renown. (Nam iuvat, et studium famae 
mihi crevit honore.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 393. (c. 1 B.C.) 


8 
She [Fame] walks on the earth, and her head 
is concealed in the clouds. (Ingrediturque 
solo, et caput inter nubila condit.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. BK. iv, }. 177. (19 B.C.) 
He fired his soul with love of future fame. (In- 
cenditque animum famae venientis amore.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 889. (19 B.c.) 


9 
The good man is not famous; if he be famous, 
he is not really good, since fame is nothing 
but falsehood. 

Yanc Cuu, Fame and Vanity. (c. 300 B.C.) 
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Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
Appison, Cato. Act i, sc. 4, 1. 149. (1712) 
A maid oft seen, and a gown oft worn 
Are disesteem’d and held in scorn. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.294.(1855) 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into com- 
monest commonplace ! 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. 
St. 38. (1886) 


11 

Familiarity makes even the most terrible 
things easy of approach. (9 συνήθεια καὶ τὰ 
φοβερὰ τῶν πραγμάτων εὐπρόσιτα ποιεῖ.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Fox and the Lion. (c. 570 
B.C.) The first time the fox saw the lion it 
was badly frightened, the second time it was 
still frightened a little, but the third tjme 
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took courage and came up to talk to the lion. 
The same moral follows the fable of The 
Camel. The first time men saw a camel they 
fled, but soon finding it harmless, they turned 
it over to boys to drive. LA FONTAINE gives 
this fable, Le Chameau et les Batons Flot- 
tants. Bk. iv, fab. 10, with the moral, 
“L’accoutumance ainsi nous rend tout fami- 
lier” (Custom makes everything familiar 
to us). 
Nothing is so great or so wonderful but all men, 
little by little, abate their wonder. (Nil adeo 
magnum neque tam mirabile quicquam, | quod 
non paulatim minuant mirarier omnes.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ii, 1. 1028. 
(c. 45 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 22. 

A man does not wonder at what he sees fre- 
quently, even theugh he be ignorant of the cause. 
(Quod crebro videt, non miratur, etiamsi cur fiat 
nescit.) 

Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, sec. 22. (44 B. C.) 

The pauper hungers without noticing it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 7b. (c. 450) 

Too much levity lessens respect. 

SALOMON IBN GasrRoL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 234. (c. 1050) “Lev- 
ity annihilates respect, as fire destroys 
wood.” (Ethics, ii, 13.) “If you would in- 
sure respect, beware of levity.” (Abboth de 
Rabbi Nathan, ch. 26.) 

Ouermyche homeliness with a thing gendrith dis- 
pising toward the same thing. 

REGINALD PEcOcCK, The Repressor of Ouer Much 
Blaming of the Clergy, Ὁ. 184. (ς. 1449) 

Near acquaintance doth diminish reverent fear. 

Sm Purp Sipney, Arcadia. Bk. iii. (c. 1580) 

Over-greet homlinesse engendreth dispreysinge. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Me- 
libeus. Sec. 55. (c. 1387) 

Over great familiaritie genders despite. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 

Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cii. (1609) 


1 
Intimacy lessens fame. (Minuit praesentia 
famam.) 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 124. (1814) 


2 
Those near the temple insult the god. (Chin 
miao ‘chi shén.) 

Doo.uiTtTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 183. (1872) 


3 
Though familiarity may not breed contempt, 
it takes the edge of admiration. 

παιαμ Hazziitt, Characteristics. No.2.(1821) 


4 
Where diddest thou learne that . . . being 
suffered to be familiar thou shouldest waxe 
haile fellowe? 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 371. (1580) 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 61. (1600) 
Avoid familiarities in intercourse. Neither use 
them nor permit them. The stars keep their bril- 
Hance by not making themselves common. Every 
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familiarity breeds contempt. (Toda humanidad 
facilita el desprecio.) 
BattTasar Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
177. (1647) 


δ 
Familiarity begets boldness. 
SHAKERLEY Marmion, Antiquary. Act i. (1641) 


6 
Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 
(Nimia familiaritas parit contemptum.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 463. (c. 43 
B.c.) Cited by Rosert BLAnp, Proverbs, i, 
49, with the comment, “From three excellent 
endowments, says Plutarch, three of the worst 
of our affections are produced, for truth be- 
gets hatred, familiarity contempt, and suc- 
cess envy.” Pope Innocent III combined two 
proverbs in one when he wrote (c. 1200), 
“Obsequium amicos, veritas odium, familiari- 
tas contemptum parit” (Subservience begets 
friends, truth hatred, familiarity contempt), 
the first two clauses being from Terence. 
Angelo Poliziano gives the proverb in a 
slightly different form, “Veritas odium, pros- 
peritas superbiam, securitas periculum, fami- 
liaritas contemptum, id est, parit” (Truth 
breeds hatred, prosperity pride, safety dan- 
ger, familiarity contempt). GABRIEL Harvey, 
Works, i, 293, has still a third version, “Truth 
begetteth hatred; Virtue, envy; Familiaritie 
contempt.” (1593) 

Familiarity with danger gives contempt for dan- 
ger. (Contemptum periculorum adsiduitas peri- 
clitandi dabit.) 

SENECA, De Providentia.Ch.4,sec.12.(c. a. Ὁ. 45) 
There are those who disdain whatever has be- 
come too familiar (Sunt enim qui fastidiant 
quicquid proprius adierunt.) 

SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 17, sec. 2. 

(c. A.D. 60) 
Contempt born of familiarity. (Vitato assiduitatis 
fastidio.) 

Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars: Ti- 
berius. Ch. x, sec. 1. (A.D. 120) 

Frequent use breeds contempt, while rarity wins 
admiration. (Parit enim conversatio contemptum, 
raritas conciliat ipsis rebus admirationem.) 

APpuLeius, De Deo Socratis. (c. a. pb. 155) 

Lest familiarity should breed contempt. (ἐκ τοῦ 
δημώδους εὐκαταφρόνητον ἢ.) 
Drocenes Laertius, Heracleitus. Bk. ix, sec. 6, 
(c. A.D. 230) 
Familiaritie breedythe contempt. 

ALAIN DE L’Iste, Satires. (c. 1160) See Wricnrt, 
Minor Anglo-Latin Satirists. Ser. ii, p. 454 
Earliest known use of the phrase in English 

Familiaritye bringeth contempt. 

Nicotras Upatt, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 
(1548) 

Too much familiaritie would breede contempte. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 105. (1574) Pettie, tr. Petrie, Petite Pal- 
lace, Ὁ. 216. (1576) Greener, The Card of 
Fancie. (1587) 

I hope upon familiarity will grow more contempt. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
1, 256. (1601) 
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Greater familiarity on his side might have bred 
contempt. 

SMOLLETT, Adventures of an Atom,p.148.(1769) 
Familiarity breeds contempt. (La familiarité en- 
gendre le mépris.) 

P. J. LERovux, Dictionnaire Comique, i, 450. 
(1786) The Spanish form is, “La mucha fa- 
miliaridad acarrea menosprecio.” Mirabeau, 
in his Letters, speaks of the “Don terrible de 
la familiarité” (The terrible gift of familiar- 


ity). 
Perhaps if I had heard Tennyson talking every 
day, I shouldn’t read Tennyson. Familiarity does 
breed contempt. 
TrROLLoPE,He Knew He Was Right,p.311.(1869) 
Familiarity breeds contempt—and children. 
Mark Twain, Unpublished Diaries. (t. 1900) 


FAMILY 
See also Home, Kin 
There are some other that account Wife and 
Children but as Bills of charges. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Marriage. (1597) 
Wife and children are bills of charges. 
James HowELL, Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) Ray, 
Proverbs, Ὁ. 29. (1670) FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 5741, (1732) 


2 
We visited an exhibition [at Coventry] called 
the “Happy Family.” 
P. T. Barnum, Sixty Years’ Recollections, Ὁ. 
120. (1844) It was a collection of birds and 
animals living happily together in one cage. 


3 
’T is a Shame that your Family is an Honour 
to you! You ought to be an Honour to your 
Family. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 


4 
A small Family is soon provided for. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 405. (1732) 


5 
He that hath a wife and children, wants not 
business. 

GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 780. 

(1640) FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2157.(1732) 
He that hath a Wife and Children, must not sit 
with his Fingers in his Mouth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2158.(1732) 
Depend on’t, he who has a wife and bairns will 
never be short of care to carry. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 

72. (1880) 


There’s no family but there’s a whore or a 
knave in it. 
JaMrs Howe Lt, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 1. 
_ (1659) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1678) 
It is poor kin that has neither whore nor thief in it. 
JAMES Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 186. (1721) 
He that has no Fools, Knaves, nor Beggars in his 
Family, was begot by a Flash of Lightning. 
THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 2144.(1732) 
The Chinese say, “Nobody’s family can hang 
out the sign, ‘Nothing the matter here.’ ” 
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7 
We have given so many hostages to fortune. 
(Dedimus tot pignora fatis.) 
Lucian, Mortuorum Dialogi. No. vii, 1. 662. 
(c. A.D. 175) 
He that hath Wife and Children hath given Hos- 
tages to Fortune. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Marriage and the 
Single Life. (1597) 
For what secures the civil life 
But pawns of children, and a wife? 
That lie, like hostages, at stake, 
To pay for all men undertake. 
But Ler, Hudibras, iii, i, 809. (1678) 
Wife and Children are Hostages given to Fortune. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5742.(1732) 
No hostages to fortune. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
i. (1906) 


There is scarcely less vexation in the govern- 
ment of a family than of an entire state. (Il 
n’y a gueres moins de torment au gouverne- 
ment d’une famille, que d’un estat entier. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) The 
Japanese say, “It is easier to rule a kingdom 
than a family.” 


9 

He has far to flee who flees from his own 

family. (Longe fugit, quisquis suos fugit.) 
PETRONTIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) 


10 
When families quarrel, outsiders laugh. (Chia 
li pu ‘ho wai jén ch‘1.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
376. (1875) 


11 

He that loves not his wife and children, feeds 

a lioness at home, and broods a nest of sorrow. 
JEREMY TAYLOR, Sermons. Vol.i, p.236.(c.1660) 


12 
No roof can cover two families. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 484. (1940) See also under RIVALRY. 


13 
A kingdom is a nest of families, and a family 
a small kingdom. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Sub- 
jection. (1839) 


14 

Where can one better be than in the bosom 
of one’s family? (Ou peut-on étre mieux qu’au 
sein de sa famille?) 


Unknown. A French song, ironically enough 
the favorite of Napoleon. 


FAMINE 
See also Hunger 


15 
A Melian famine. (λιμῷ Μηλίῳ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 186. (414 B.C.) 

Referring to the extremities to which the in- 
habitants of Melos were reduced during its 
siege, ten or twelve months before the pro- 
duction of the play. See THucypmes, v, 89- 
116. Proverbial for a devastating famine. 
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1 
Seven years lasted the famine, but it came not 
to the artisan’s door. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 29a. €c. 
450) See also under INDUSTRY, WORK. 


2 
All’s good in a Famine. 
᾿ THomas Furter, Gnomologia. No. 545. (1732) 


They that die by famine die by inches. 
MattHew Henry, Commentaries. Psalm lix. 
(1710) 


It is a wicked thing to make a dearth one’s 


garner. 
Herpenrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 897. (1640) 
5 


Famine ends famine. 
Jonson, Explorata: Amor Nummi. (c. 1630) 


6 
A famine in England begins at the horse- 
manger. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 37. (1678) 
After a famine in the stall [a bad hay crop], 
comes in famine in the hall. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 363. (1678) 


FANCY 
See 4180 Imagination 


7 
“Fancy is free,” quoth Peg. 
᾿ Joun ARBUTHNOT, John Bull Pt .iii,ch.3.(1712) 


Fancy is a fool. 
᾿ ΤΉΟΜΑΒ ὈΒΑΧΕ, Bibliotheca, p. 6. (1633) 


Chew on fair fancy’s food, nor deem unmeet 
I will not with a bitter chase the sweet. 
Str ]ΙΟΗΝ Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. 
Canto iii, st. 62. (1591) 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
Leena, As You Like It, iv, 3, 102. (1600) 


Fancy may kill or cure. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 111. (1721) 
“There are many stories of the power of the 
imagination to do good or evil.” FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 1500. (1732) 


11 
Fancy may boult [sift] bran, and make ye 
take it floure. 

Joun Hevwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Fancy may boult bran till it be floure. 

ar Davigs, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 358. 

1611) 

Fancy may boult bran and think it flour. 
᾿Ξ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 88. (1670) 


All power of fancy over reason is a degree of 
insanity. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 44. (1759) 


13 
Fancy flees before the wind. 
PP ica Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 105. (1721) 


To giue reason for fancie were to weigh the 
fire, and measure the winde. 
Jonn Ly.y, Euphues (Arber), p. 104. (1579) 
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Fancie, the glasse of pestilence. 
‘i OHN LyLy, Euphues, Ὁ. 107. 


Fancy surpasses beauty. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1678) 
_ FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1501. (1732) 


FAREWELL 
See also Parting 


16 
All the milk is gone. Farewell frost! 
WriaM Burin, A Dialogue against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 72. (1564) Said sardon- 
ically. 
So farewell frost, my fortune naught me cost. 
Joun Ly Ly, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc. 3.(1592) 
Farewell frost; nothing got, nor nothing lost. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 174. (1670) 
Farewell frost, fair weather next. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 104. (1721) 
“Spoken when they go off, whom we are glad 
to part with.” 


Buttermilk to fare-you-well. 

G. W. Caste, Dr. Sevier. Ch. 54. (1884) 
oe little cuss has got me bluffed to a fare-you- 
well. 

W. McL. Rarne, Bucky O'Connor, p. 77. (1910) 
We're double-crossed to a fare-you-well. 

Jack Lonpon, The Valley of the Moon, ii, 7. 

(1913) 


18 
For ever, brother, hail and farewell. (In per- 
petuum, frater, ave atque vale.) 

CATULLUS, Odes. Ode ci, I. 10. (c. 57 Β. 6.) Ave, 
Salve, Vale, are the titles of three books of 
reminiscences by George Moore. (1911, 1912, 
1914) 

Live and farewell. (Vive valeque.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 5, 1. 110. (35 B.c.) 

Long life and good health to you. 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 
ges HABESERARE, Julius Caesar, v, 1,117. (1599) 


And singe, ‘‘Go, farewel feldefare.” 

CuHaAucer (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, }. 
5510. (c. 1365) “Farewell fieldfare” has much 
the same half-contemptuous meaning as 
“Farewell and be hanged.” Said to one of 
whom the speaker wishes to see no more, 
with allusion to the fieldfare’s departure 
northward at the end of winter.—O.E.D. 

The harm is doon, and fare-wel feldefare ! 

CHAucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. iii, 1. 
861. (c. (1380) 

It means, I apprehend, that as fieldfares disap- 
pear at a particular season, the season is over; 
the bird is flown. 

oo) AMES JENNINGS, Dialects, p. 37. (1825) 


Farewell and be hanged, goodman cowe. 
GasrieL Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 95. (1575) 
Farewell, and be hang’d, you rascals. 
Tuomas Mippreron, A Trick to Catch the Old- 
One. Act iv, sc. 1. (1608) 
Farewell and be hang’d, friends must part. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 174. (1670) 
Futirr, Gnomologia. No. 1504. (1732) 
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1 
Ye see your fare (sayd she) set your hert at 
rest. 
Fare ye well (quoth I), how ever I fare now. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


2 
She opened a window and put forth her head 
—Hence, Forty Pence, quo’ she. 
Henry MEDwWALL, Interlude of Nature. (c.1500) 
See Lost Tudor Plays, p. 98. 
Farewell fortie pence, too deare of [by] three 
shillings. 
BriAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. T4 (1583) 
A contemptuous dismissal. 
Why, farewell, forty pence! I ha fight fair and 
caught a frog. . 
Jonn Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green. 
Act v. (1600) 
Farewell fortie pence, Jack Noble is dead. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 68. (1639) 


3 
The last farewell. (Supremumque vale.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. vi, 1. 509; bk. x, 1. 62. 

(c. A.D. 7) The final farewell when dying. 
Farewell forever. (Aeternum vale!) 

MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, No. 66. (c. Α.ν. 85) 
The last salutation to the dead. ‘Cara, valeto” 
(Dear one, farewell), and “Caram vale, sed 
non aeternum” (Dear one, farewell, but not 
for ever) were frequently used in epitaphs. 

Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 351. (1612) 

Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well. 
Lorp Byron, Fare Thee Well. (c. 1815) 
Lord Byron was eternally Farewelling. 
Bert Leston Taytor, Farewell. (1911) 


4 
Adieu, canals, ducks, rabble! (Adieu, canaux, 
canards, canaille! ) 
VoLTarrE, when leaving Holland, summing up 
his impressions of the country. (1722) 


FARMING 
See also Plough 


δ 
Cultivate the fields, that thou mayest find 
what thou needest; and receive the bread of 
thine own threshing-floor; better is a bushel 
that God giveth thee than five thousand ob- 
tained by force. 

AMEN-EM-aPT, Teaching How to Live. Col. viii, 

1.17. (ε. 700 8. c.) Griffith, tr. 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread; but he that followeth after vain persons 
shall have poverty enough. (Qui operatur terram 
suam, satiabitur panibus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxviii, 19.(c.350 B. C.) 
He that tilleth his land shall increase his heap. 

Ben Srna, Ecclesiasticus, xx, 28. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Make yourself a slave to the earth and you will 
have plenty of bread. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. §8a.(c.450) 
I will say to my fellows, once for all, As long as 
possible live free and uncommitted. It makes but 
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little difference whether you are committed to a 
farm or the county jail. 
; Η. Ὁ. Tuoreavu, Walden. Ch. 2, par. 5. (1854) 


He that will have a full flock 
Must have an old stagge [gander] and a young 
cock. 
Joun Ausrey. A Lancashire proverb. (c. 1690) 
In HALLIWELL, Dictionary of Archaic Words, 


ii, 794. 
He that will have his farm full, 
Must keep an old cock and a young bull. 
WILLIAM Et Lis, The Modern Husbandman. Ch. 
3, p. 94. (1750) “When a bull comes to be 
four, he is heavy and sluggish. The old verse 
is,” etc. 


7 

There is no lower occupation than that of till- 
ing the soil. 

ἃ Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63.a.(c.450) 


Every farm should own a good farmer. The 
best shares are ploughshares. 
Henry Warp BEEcueEr, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 8. (1887) 


Cursing the weather is bad farming. 
67 C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 46. (1917) 


A man of highest birth, a son of the soil. 
(Summo genere natus, terrae filius. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. ix, sec. 3. 
(54 B.c.) Quoted. Cicero means that al- 
though the man has a long lineage, he is 
really nothing but a clodhopper. 

Son of the soil. (Progenies terrae.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 57. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 

A good ploughman is a terrae filius. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Early Spring in Massachusetts, 

28 March, 1857. 


11 

Husbandry is of that kind that judgment and 
labor do not govern it, but the most uncertain 
of circumstances, winds, and tempests. (Res 
rusticae elusmodi sunt, ut eas non ratio, neque 
labor, sed res incertissimae. venti, tempes- 
tatesque moderentur.) 

Cicero, In Verrem. No. 3, sec. 98. (70 B.C.) 


12 
Useless at field-toil be dainty-nurtured hands. 
(xaxal γεωργεῖν χεῖρες εὖ τεθραμμέναι.) 
Evuripines, Rhesus, 1. 176. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Dirty hands make clean money. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 485. (1940) Especially applied to farming. 


19 
On Candlemas-day You must have half your 
Straw and half your Hay. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6487.(1732) 
It is time to cock your hay and corn 
When the old donkey blows his horn. 

J. O. HALEIWELL, Popular Rhymes, Ὁ. 157. 
(1849) Because the braving of the ass is said 
to be an indication of rain. There are innu- 
merable weather proverbs in connection 
with farminz, most of which may be found 
in INwarps, Weather Lore. 
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1 
"Tis the Farmer’s Care 
That makes the Field bear. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6350.(1732) 


There is a variant, “ Tis the want of care 
That makes the field bare.” 


We want them to be practical farmers, book- 
farmers and gentlemen-farmers in one. 

Gar, Hamitton, Skirmishes. Ch. 9. (1865) The 
ΓΑΕ. i, 281, contains a number of quota- 
tions from agricultural publications express- 
ing contempt for “book-farming,” i.e. farm- 
ing in accordance with theories obtained 
from books. 


Once a farmer, always a sucker. . . . Once a 
farmer, always a come-on. 
: O. Henry, Modern Rural Sports. (1908) 


Even if a farmer intends to loaf, he gets up 
in time to get an early start. 


Ε E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


Farmers are often worthless fellows... . 
They have all the sensual vices of the nobility, 
with cheating into the bargain. 

7 SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, May 14,1778. 


Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruit thereof; But in the seventh 
year shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, 
a sabbath for the Lord; thou shalt neither 
sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard. That 
which groweth of its own accord of thy har- 
vest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the 
grapes of thy vine undressed: for it is a year 
of rest unto the land. (Annus enim requi- 
etiones terrae est.) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xxv, 3-5. (c. 570 

B.C.) Hence “Sabbatical year.” 


To sow wheat upon stubble. (*tpous ἐπὶ καλάμῃ 
ἀροῦν.) 

Lystias, Fragment. (c. 400 B.c.) As quoted by 
Sutpas, Lexicon. A proverbial phrase for ex- 
hausting by continual use. 

Constant tillage exhausts a field. (Continua messe 
senescit ager.) 
‘ Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, Bk. iii, 1. 82. (c. 1 B.C.) 


When the land is cultivated entirely by the 
spade, and no horses are kept, a cow is kept 
for every three acres of land. 

Joun Stuart Mutt, Political Economy. Bk. ii, 
ch. 6, sec. 5. (1848) Referring to peasant- 
farming in Flanders. 

Three acres and a cow. 

Jesse Coriincs, M. P., who carried the “small 
holdings amendment” against Lord Salis- 
bury’s government in 1886. Danizx Derog, 
in his Tour Through the Whole Islands of 
Great Britain (1724), suggested a provision 
of three acres of ground for every man in a 
settlement, and a certain amount of common 
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land where they could have a few sheep and 
cows. 
Every family shall have a plot of not more than 
forty acres of tillable ground. 

Gen. W. T. SHERMAN, Special Field Order, 
Savannah, Ga., 16 Jan., 1865. It was this field 
order, most probably, which gave rise to the 
phrase, “Forty [or ten] acres and a mule,” 
which many American negroes expected to 
receive after emancipation. 

The anxiety to secure support from the newly en- 
franchised labourers gave prominence to Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s formula of “three acres and a 
cow,” which became the battle-cry of the liberal 
party. 

Sir H. MAxwe tt, Life of W. H. Smith, Ὁ. 274. 
(1894) 

An honest man who had worked long and well 
should have “three acres and a cow.” 
Η Dean Hore, Then and Now. Ch. 11. (1902) 


It is sweet to spend time in the cultivation of 
the fields. (Tempus in agrorum cultu con- 
sumere dulce est.) 


norm Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 7, 1. 69. (A. Ὁ. 13) 


Always next year the husbandman is going tc 
be rich. (det γεωργὸς els νέωτα mdovoros.) 
PHILEMON, Fragments. Frag. 4. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Cited by ZEeNosrus, Adagia, ii, 43. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
130) Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ix, 14, has, ‘‘Sem- 
per agricola in novum annum dives,” be- 
cause, he explains, the farmer always expects 
next year to be better than this year. 
Rich he’ll be ever who toiled hard afield. (Dives 
erit semper, dure qui operatur in agro.) 
COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 45. (c. 
A.D. 600 
11 
Each man reaps his own farm. (Sibi quisque 
ruri metit.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 799. (c. 220 B.C.) 


12 
A thin meadow is soon mowed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1678) Or, 

in shorter form, “Sow thin, and mow thin.” 
Sow beans in the mud and they’ll grow like wood. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 36. (1678) An- 
other proverb about sowing is, “Sow in a 
slop, sure of a crop.” 

Sow Wheat in Dirt and Rye in Dust. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4235.(1732) 
The Spanish form is, “Siembra trigo en 
barrial, y pén vifia en cascajal” (Sow corn in 
clay, set vines in sand). The French say, 
“Faut un homme alerte pour semer l’orge, 
et un homme lent pour semer l’avoine” (It 
needs a quick man to sow barley, and a slow 
man to sow oats). Seneca’s dictum is, “Post 
malam segetem serendum est” (After a bad 
crop you should sow). 


13 

Look at your corn in May, 

And you'll come weeping away; 

Look at the same in June, 

And you'll come home to another tune. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 33. (1678) 
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Look to the cow, and the sow, and the wheat- 
mow, and [all] will be well enow. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. 


Good husbandry is good divinity. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 39. (1678) 


2 

The first and most respectable of all the arts 
is agriculture. (Le premier et le plus respec- 
table de tous les arts est l’agriculture. ) 

Rousseau, Emile. Bk. iii. (1762) The universal 

point of view among western nations. 
A Yeoman upon his Legs is higher than a Prince 
upon his Knees. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 488. (1732) 
A Plowman on his Legs is higher than a Gentle- 
man on his Knees. 

: FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 


And he gave it for his opinion . . . that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together. 

Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels: Voyage to Brob- 

dingnag. Ch. 7. (1726) 


No amusement has worn better than farm- 
ing. It tempts men just as strongly today as 
in the day of Cincinnatus. 

Η. D. THorEAv, Autumn, 29 Oct., 1857. 


5 
Il husbandrie braggeth, to go with the best: 
Good husbandrie baggeth up gold in his chest. 
Ill husbandrie lieth in prison for debt: 
Good husbandrie spieth where profit to get. 
THomas TusseR, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 51. (1573) 


6 

The great Father himself has willed that the 
path of hushandry should not be easy. (Pater 
ipse colendi | haud facilem esse viam voluit.) 
Ἂ Vercil, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 121. (29 B.C.) 


Work returns to the husbandmen, moving in 
a circle, as the year rolls itself round in its 
former track. (Redit agricolis labor actus in 
orbem, | atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur 
annus. ) 

VerciL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 401. (29 B.C.) 
Farming is a most senseless pursuit, a mere labor- 
ing in a circle. You sow that you may reap, and 
then you reap that you may sow. Nothing ever 
comes of it. 

‘ Stosacus, Florilegium, xxxviii, 30. (c. A.D. 400) 


He [the husbandman] equalled the riches of 
kings in the happiness of his mind; and re- 
turning home in the late evening, loaded his 
board with feasts unbought. (Regum aequabat 
opes animis ; seraque revertens | nocte domum, 
dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. ) 

Vercit, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 132. (29 B.C.) 
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He brings out dainties unbought. (Dapes inemp- 
tas adparet.) 

Horace, Epodes. No. ii, 1. 48. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Horace is saying that he prefers a farmer’s 
simple unbought meal to oysters or turbot 
or Ionian pheasant. 


To break a pasture makes a man; to make a 
pasture breaks a man. 

UNnKNowN. Quoted in the Spectator (London), 
28 Oct., 1922. There are countless proverbial 
phrases which derive from farming and coun- 
try life in general, such as “To break fresh 
ground,” “To lie fallow,” “To feel his oats,” 
“To kick over the traces,” “To take the bull 
by the horns,” “To put a spoke in his wheel,” 
“To go the whole hog,” “To clip his wings,” 
“To crow over,” etc. They will be found 
elsewhere in this book under their appropri- 
ate headings. Consult the index. 


FARTHING 


10 
Take every farthing I am worth. 

Henry Fietpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. vi, ch. 13. 
(1749) Down to the last quarter of a penny, 
which is what a farthing is. 

Nor can you touch one farthing of her money. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 


bourhood. Ch. 32. (1866) 
11 


If we take a farthing from a thousand pound, 
it will be a thousand pound no longer. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Citizen of the World. 
Letter 27. (1760) 


12 
She thinkth her farthyng good sylver. 
JouHn Heywoon, Proverbs and Epigrams, p. 165. 


(1562) 
13 


It matters not a farthing. 
NATHANIEL Warp, The Simple Cobler of Agga- 
wam, p. 43. (1647) Not an atom, not a bit. 
My life to a brass farthing. 
UnxKnown, Andromana. Act i, sc. 1. (1660) 
He does not care a farthing for her. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. §22.(1712) 
He would not give one brass farthing. 
Rocer Nort, Lives of the Nortks, i, 229.(1740) 
It does not signify a brass farthing. 
GrEorGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, The Poor 
Gentleman. Act ii, sc. 1. (1801) 
He did not care a brass farthing. 
WittiaM Brack, The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton. Ch. 25. (1872) SHaw, Fanny’s First 
Play: Induction. (1911) 


FASHION 
See also Clothes, Dress 


14 
He is only fantastical that is not in fashion. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. 2, subs. 3. (1621) 


So many lands, so many fashions. 
Grorcet CHAPMAN, Alphonsus. Act Hii, se. 1. 
(1634) See also under Oprnron. 
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1 
There nis no new gyse that it nas old. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knight’s 
Tale, 1. 1267. (c. 1386) Gyse: fashion. 
A new fashion, which being vsed in the morning, 
is accompted olde before noone, which varictie 
of chaunging, being oftentimes noted of a graue 
Gentleman in Naples, who hauing bought a Hat 
of the newest fashion, and best block in all Italy, 
and wearing but one daye, it was tolde him yat it 
was stale, he hung it vp in his studie, and viewing 
al sorts, al shapes, perceiued at ye last, his olde 
Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherc- 
with smiling to himselfe he sayde, I haue now 
lyued compasse, for Adams old Apron, must make 
Eue a new Kirtle. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 323. (1580) 
What has been the fashion will come into fashion 
again. 
GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


2 
As good out o’ the world as out o’ the fashion. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 171. (1639) 
Crpser, Love’s Last Shift. Act ii. (1696) 
Out of the fashion, out of the world. 
Ricuarp Heap, The English Rogue. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1671) 
It is better to be out of the world than out of the 
fashion. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

MAITLAND, Window in Chelsea, p. 31. (1903) 
One may as well be out of the world as out of the 
fashion. 

THeEopore Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 16. (1837) 
Follow the fashion or quit the world. (Suis la 
mode, ou quitte le monde.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 375. (1856) 

3 


The fashion of this world passeth away. 
(ταράγει yap τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμου TovTov.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, vii, 31. (c. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is “Praeterit enim figura 
huius mundi.” 


4 
Fashion makes the fur fly. 
MARGARET FISHBACK, Time for a Quick One, 
p. 118. (1940) 


Nothing exceeds in Ridicule, no doubt, 

A Fool ἐπ Fashion, but a Fool that’s out; .. . 

If what is out of Fashion most you prize 

Methinks you should endeavour to be wise. 
ἘΚΑΝΚΊΙΝ, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1746. 

Philosophy as well as Foppery often changes 

Fashion. 

: FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


Fools may invent Fashions that Wise Men 
will wear. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1579.(1732) 
The French say, “Les fous inventent les 
modes et les sages les suivent.” 


7 
It is in vain to mislike the current Fashion. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2968.(1732) 
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The present Fashion is always handsome. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4718. 


Tailors and Writers must mind the Fashion. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4301.(1732) 
9 


Worshipping God slyghtly for fashyon sake. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, Psalms of David, x), 7. (1571) 
For fashion sake, I thank you. 


For fashion’s sake, as dogs go to the market. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 109. 
For Fashion’s sake, as Dogs go to Church. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1590.(1732) 
10 
Euery man after his fassion. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 955. (c. 1594) CAMDEN, 
Remains (1870), p. 321. (1605) 


11 
The plain fashion is best. 
Joun Heywoop, Epigrams. No. 201. (1562) 


12 
In clothes, I would have the fashion choose 
the man, and not the man the fashion. 
JAMES I oF ENGLAND, Table-Talk. (c. 1610) See 
OverBurRY, Crumms from King James’s Ta- 
ble. No. 31. 


13 
As far as Paris to fetch over a fashion. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act ii, sc. 2. (1599) Hence, “Paris fashions.” 
Fashions crosse the Seas as oft as the Packet Boat. 
RICHARD WHITLOCK, Zodtomia, Ὁ. 225. (1654) 
14 


One could span her waist with one hand, but 
one couldn’t place her fundament in a wash 
tub. 
Joun Koster, Some Like It Gory, p. 35. (1940) 
Quoting a description of the fashionable fe- 


male figure of the Victorian era. 
15 


Fashion ever is a wayward child. 
Wititiam Mason, The English Garden. Bk. iv, 
I. 430. (c. 1775) 


16 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 161. (1600) 

You glassy fashion and moulded form. 

O. Henry, The Moment of Victory. (1909) 
Rafe turned up looking like the glass of fashion 
and the mold of form. 

HULBERT FooOTNER, Murderer’s Vanity, Ὁ. 16. 

(1940) 


17 
The fashion wears out more apparel than the 
man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
3, 148. (1598) 
Fine Cloaths wear soonest out of Fashion. 
THOMAS FuLLEr, Gnomologia. No. 1536.(1732) 
But in No. 1537 Fuller adds, “Fine Cloth is 
never out of Fashion.” Weber is credited with 
saying, ‘Die Mode ist weiblichen Geschlechts, 
hat folglich ihre Launen” (Fashion ἰς of the 
female sex, and has consequently its whims). 
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1 
Old fashions please me best. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 1, 
80. (1594) There is a Latin proverb, “Hoc 
erat in more maiorum” (This was the fashion 
of our forefathers) . 


2 
You cannot be both fashionable and first-rate. 
ere PEARSALL SMITH, Afterthoughts. (c. 
1920 


3 
One fashion excludes another. (Une mode en 
exclut une autre.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 691. (1746) 
4 Disguise it as you will, 
To right or wrong ’tis fashion guides us still. 
ΤΌΒΕΡΗ WarTON, Fashion, 1. 1. (1746) 


5 
Fashion is what one wears oneself. What is 
unfashionable is what other people wear. 
Oscar WILbDE, An Ideal Husband. Act iii.(1892) 
After all, what is fashion? From the artistic point 
of view, it is usually a form of ugliness so in- 
tolerable that we have to alter it every six months. 
Oscar WILE, Suitable Dress for Women Work- 
ers. In Women’s World and on Women’s 
Achievements, p. 428. 
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6 
A hard case enough his who has not broken 
his fast at two in the afternoon. (Asaz de 
desdichada es la persona que a las dos de la 
tarde no se ha desayunado. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
See also BREAKFAST. 


7 
He that feeds barely fasts sufficiently. 
RANDLE CoTcGrRAVE, Dictionary: Assez. (1611) 
He fasts enough that has had a bad [slender] 
meal. (Digiuna assai chi mal mangia.) 
JerEMy Taytor, Holy Living. Bk. iv, ch. 5. 
(1650) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1844.(1732) 
He fasts enough, whose Wife scolds all Dinner- 
time. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1845.(1732) 
He fasts enough who eats with reason. 
᾿ A. J. Cronin, Grand Canary, p. 183. (1933) 


Fast from evil. (»noredoae κακότητος.) 
EMPEDOCLES, Maxim. (c. 450 Β. 6.) Quoted by 
PrutarcH, Moralia, 464B, who calls it “a 
great and divine saying.” 
To sterve thy sin, not bin, 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
Rosert Herrick, Noble Numbers: To Keep a 
True Lent. (1648) 


And what food is, by fastyng it is known. 
(Il cibo pel digiun s’apperezza. ) 
JouNn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 44. (1578) 
Quoting Ariosto. 


Is there no Mean, but Fast or Feast? 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3113.(1732) 
Dock labour has been graphically described as 
‘either a feast or a fast.” 

Daily Telegraph (London), 26 July, 1912, p. 
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12. In the United States the steel industry 
has always been defined as “either a feast or 


a famine” business. 
11 


Fasting begins in the morning, and not at 
night. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 126. (1574) Young tr. 

If I were to fast for my life I would eat a good 
breakfast in the morning. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678) 
If I were to fast for my life, I would take a good 
breakfast in the morning, a good dinner at noon, 
and a good supper at night. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


12 
He who is sated with food can praise the 
merits of fasting. (Qui satur est, pleno laudat 
lelunia ventre. ) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 364. 
(1869) The Italians say, “E bello predicare 
it digiuno a corpo pieno”’ (It is all very well 


᾿ to preach fasting with a full stomach). 
1 


Is this a Fast, to keep 
The Larder leane? And cleane 
From fat of Veales, and Sheepe? ... 
Yet still to fill 
The platter high with Fish? 
ROBERT HERRICK, To Keep a True Lent. (1648) 


4 = good fasting when the table is covered with 
sn, 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.270.(1855) 
14 
In that house commonly such is the cast, 

A man shall as soone breake his necke as his 
fast. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Housekeeping’s dead, Saturio: wot’st thou where ? 
Forsooth, they say far hence, in Break-neck shire. 
And, ever since, they say, that feel and laste, 
That men may break their neck soon as their fast. 

BisHop JOSEPH HALL, Satires, v, 2. (1597) 

Ye will break your neck and your fast alike in 
this house. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1595) 
One may as soon break his Neck as his Fast, at 
your House. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3770.(1732) 


15 
Rather fast then surfette, rather starue then 
striue to exceede. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 108 (1579) 


16 

When ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance (ὅταν δὲ νηστεύητε. μὴ γίνεσθε 
ὡς οἱ ὑποκριταὶ σκυθρωποί.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 16. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Cum autem ieiunatis, nolite 
fieri sicut hypocritae tristes.” 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 
Joun Mriton, Il Penseroso, |. 46. (1632) 
17 "Tis but a three years’ fast: 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine. 
Saree al Love’s Labour's Lost, i, 1, 24. 
150 
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1 

Who fasteth and doth no other good, spares 
his bread and goes to hell. (Chi digiuna ed 
altro ben non fa, Sparagna il pane, ed al in- 
ferno va.) 

JerEMY Taytor, Holy Living.Bk.iv,ch.5.(1650) 
He who fasteth and doeth no good, saveth his 
bread, but loseth his soul. 

a H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs, p.399.(1855) 


Let not your fasts be with hypocrites, for 
they fast on Mondays and Thursdays, but do 
you fast on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Unxnown, The Didache, or Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. (c. A.D. 125) 


FAT 
3 


I am not much in fear of these fat, sleek 
headed fellows, but rather of those pale thin 
ones. (οὐ πάνυ τούτους δέδοικα τοὺς παχεῖς καὶ 
κομήτας, μᾶλλον δὲ τοὺς ὠχροὺς καὶ λεπτοὺς 
ἐκείνους.) 


Ju rus ΟἌΕΒΑΕ, referring to Antony and Dola- 
bella as the fat ones, and Brutus and Cassius 
as the lean ones. (43 B.c.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Caesar. Ch. 62, sec. 5. 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 192. (1599) 
Who ever hears of fat men heading a riot, or 

herding together in turbulent mobs? 

WaSHINGION IrviING, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1809) 

Fat men are capable of far greater deviltries than 
thin men. 

A. Merritt, Seven Footprints to Satan. Ch. 5, 
(1928) 


He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 200. 
(c. 1386) 
Shew themselves to the worlde (according to the 
prouerbe applyed to beastes) faire, fat, and in 
good likeing. 
STEFANO GUAZZz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 138. (1574) Young, tr. 
Fat old women, fat and five-and-fifty. 
Joun FietcHer, Women Pleased. Act iii, sc 2. 
(1620) 
I am resolved to grow fat and look young till 
forty, and then slip out of the world with the 
first wrinkle and the reputation of five-and- 
twenty. 
Drypen, The Maiden Queen. Act iii, ες. 1. 
(1668) 
Fat, fair, and forty were all the toast of the young 
men. 
Joun O’Keerre#, Irish Minnie. Act ii,sc.3.(1795) 
A fat, fair, and fifty card-playing resident of the 
Crescent. 
Maras. Meisina TreNncH, Letter, 18 Feb., 1816. 
A sort of Tom Shuffleton, grown flat, stale, and 


fortyish. 
New Monthly Magazine, ii, 324. (1821) 


FAT 


Fat, fair, and forty. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 7. (1824) 
The Prince Regent’s description of what a 
wife should be. Scott repeats the phrase in 
Redgauntlet, ch. 7. 

The Widow Douglas, fair, smart, and forty. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 5. (1876) 


5 
This night shal I make it wel, 
Or casten all the gruwel in the fyre. 

CuHaucer, Trotlus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, |. 710. 
(c. 1374) The plan is an utter failure. 

Cast adoun the crokk the colys amyd. 

LANGLAND, Richard the Redeles, ii, 51. (1399) 

The fat is in the fire. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
The earliest known use of the proverb in its 
modern form. Used so frequently thereafter 
that only variants will be noted. 

Or else your cake is dough, and all your fat lie 
in the fire. 

THomas BECON, Prayers, p. 277. (1559) 

Should we once complain, 
The fat will all be in the fire. 

Joan Wotcot (PETER Pinpar), Livery of Lon- 
don. (1797) 

The fat in the fire will be thing worth looking at. 

THOMAS CarLyLe, Latter-Day Pamphl’ts, iv, 
4. (1850) The phrase used in the later sense 
of the commission of some injudicious act, 
sure to cause an explosion. 

The fat was flaring and sizzling in the fire now. 

Carter Dickson, The Unicorn Murders. Cb. 3. 
(1935) 

A telephone call put the fat in the fire. 

CHRISTOPHER Morcey. Kitty Foyle,p.71.(1939) 

So oe want me to pull the fat out of the fire for 
you 

C.F. Apams, The Black Door, p. 102. (1941) 


6 

Great housekeepers leave poor executors. 
RANDLE Cotorave, Dictionary: Cuisine. (1611) 

A fat kitchen, a lean will. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Testament. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733, 
1758. The Germans say, “Fette Kiiche, ma- 
gere Erbschaft” (A fat kitchen, a lean leg- 
acy). 

Fat housekeepers make lean executors. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudenium. (1640) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 1505. (1732) Kerry, Scot- 
tish Proverbs, p. 111, thinks it necessary to 
explain, ‘Because they spend all in their life- 
time.” 


7 
Nobody loves a fat man. 

Epmunp Day, The Round-Up. (1907) The line, 
spoken just before the final curtain, was 
made famous by Macklyn Arbuckle, as Sher- 
iff ‘‘Slim” Hoover. 

There’s the old saying, ‘Nobody loves a fat man.” 

Rino Larpner, Zone of Quiet. (1926) 

There is someone who loves a fat girl. 
ΠΕ ΜΙ Fear Stalks the Village, p. 53. 
1942 
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1 
Any woman who has fallen from a horse-load 
to a cart-load . . . can direct you to her. 
Tuomas DexKer, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 
act v, sc. 1. (1630) Dekker is alluding to the 
carting of prostitutes. 

To fall away from a horse-load to a cart-load. 
JouN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 243. (1678) 
Fallen away from a horse-load to a cart-load, 
spoken ironically of one considerably improved 

in flesh on a sudden. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. ΟἹ. (1690) 
Don’t you think the colonel’s mightily fall’n away 
of late?—Ay, fall’n from a horseload to a cart- 
load. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


jeahunin waxed fat, and kicked. 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxii, 15. (c. 
700 Β. 6.) The phrase is not in the Vulgate. 
He that putteth his trust in the Lord shall be 
made fat. (Qui vero sperat in Domino, sanabitur.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxviii,25.(¢.350 B.C.) 


3 
Fat bellies do not make fine wits. (ταχεῖα 
γαστὴρ λεπτὸν ob τίκτει νόον.) 
GALEN, Treatise on Medicine, v,878.(c. A. D.180) 
Fat paunches have lean pates. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 26. 
(1595) 
Fat bodies, lean brains! 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
He has more guts than brains. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 163. (1678) 
See also under BELLY: THE FULL BELLy. 


4 
Ye shall eat the fat of the land. (Comedatis 
medullam terrae. ) 

Old Testament : Genesis, xlv, 18. (c. 800 B. Cc.) 
This Realme . . . wanted neither the favour of 
the Sunne, nor the fat of the Soile. 

WILIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 

p. 223. (1576) 
Ἢ thirteen years he has lived on the fat of the 
and. 


TROLLOPE, The Three Clerks. Ch. 14. (1857) 


δ 
Many a feller looks fat, who is only swelled, 
as the Germans say. 
T. C. Hatipurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 24. (1843) 


6 
Sore abhorryng the Italian nacion, for lickyng 
the fat from their beardes. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicles, fo. 169B. (1548) To 
forestall the results of a person’s enterprise 
or industry 

The fat cleane | flit fro my berde. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 6. (1562) 
But they that shooten neerest the pricke, 
Sayne, other the fat from their beards doen lick. 
5 SEENEES, Shepheardes Calender, Sept. (1579) 


She was made lyke a beere pot, or a barell. 
Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
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. as slender in the middle 


She stoops, is lame, . . 
as a cow in the waist. 
RosBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. 1. (1621) Ray, English 
Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) FULLER, Gnomolo- 
gia. No. 727. (1732) 

What she wants in up and down she hath in 

round about. 

: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 140. (1678) 


Fat men are more likely to die suddenly than 
the slender. 
: HIPPOCRATES, Aphorisms. (c. 400 B.C.) 


You may see me fat and shining, a hog from 
Epicurus’ herd. (Me pinguem et nitidum . .. 
Epicuri de grege porcum. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 4, 1. 15. (20 B.C.) 
The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty. 
ae Mason, An Heroic Epistle. (1773) 


A fat commodity hath no fellow. 
a AES HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 1784. John- 
son was parodying Henry Brooke’s line, 
“Who rules o’er freemen should himself be 
free,” from The Earl of Essex. The line was 
deleted shortly thereafter. 


12 
Fat flesh freezes soon. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (1721) 


13 
A light heart in a fat body ravishes not only 
the world, but the philosopher. 

GEORGE MEREDITH,Sandra Bellont.Ch.19.(1864) 


14 
A soule in a fat body lies soft, and is loth to 
rise. 
Str THomas Oversury, Forren Newes: Newes 
from My Lodging. (1613) 


Often and little eating makes a man fat. 
vous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
1 


You must take the fat with the lean. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 218. (1678) 
A man must take the fat with the lean; that’s 
what he must make up his mind to in this life. 
Semen) David Copperfield. Ch. 51. (1850) 


No gentleman ever weighs more than two 
hundred pounds. 
Tuomas B. REeEp, when his statement of his 
own weight as 199 pounds was questioned. 
(c. 1900) See Rosinson, Life. 


In the same time that fat men meagre grow, 
The lean will perish on affliction’s road. 
Savi, Gulistan, ii, 12. (c. 1258) Lamentations 
Rabbak, iii, 20, has, “While the fat one be- 
comes lean, the lean one expires.” 


Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens! 
SHAKESPEARE, As Pou Like It, ti, 1, 55. (1600) 
He’s fat, and scant of breath. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 298. (1600) 
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1 Falstaff sweats to death 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry IV, ii, 2, 115. (1597) 

They would melt me out of my fat drop by drop. 
SHAKESPEARE, The M Wives of Windsor, 

iv, 5, 100. (1601) This is also Falstaff. 
Fat drops fall from fat flesh. 
Pe a Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 137. (1678) 
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Fat and merry, lean and sad. 
Tuomas Wricat, Passions of the Minde.(1604) 
Laugh and Be Fat. 
Joun Taytor,Water-Poet.Title of tract.(1612) 
Laugh, and be fat, sir, your penance is known. 
BEN JONSON, Entertainments: Penates. (c.1620) 
See also under LAUGHTER. 


3 
Lyty! wote the full what the hungry aylys. 
Unxnown, Douce MS. (Forster), 52. (c. 1350) 
For the full wombe without any faylys wot fulle 
lytyl what the hungry aylys. 
Unxnown, Babees Book (Furnivall), p. 16. 
(c. 1480) 

The fat man knoweth not what the lean thinketh. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 607. (1640) 
Little knows the fat sow what the lean one means. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 92. (1678) The 
Danes have a similar proverb, ' ‘Den fede So 
veed ei hvad den sultne lider” (The fat sow 
knows not what the hungry sow suffers). 


I1Il—Proverbial Comparisons 


Fat as a whale, and walkinge as a swan. 
CuHaucer, Somnour’s Tale, 1. 222. (c. 1388) 


5 
He’ll come back as fat as a seal. 
J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p.142.(1940) 


6 
As fat as a foole. 
Joan Lyry, Euphues, Ὁ. 
Proverbs, p. 283. (1670) 


7 
He shall be as fatte . . . as a porke hog. 

Sm Toomas Matory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 
vii, ch. 1. (1485) 

Gras comme un cochon. (Wee say the same) as 
fat as a pigge. 

RANDLE CoTtcraveE, Dictionary: Cochon. (1611) 

As fat as a hog. 

Izaac Watton, The Compleat Angler. Pt. i, ch. 
10. (1653) Garrick, Correspondence, i, 252. 
(1767) 

Fat as a bacon-pig at Martlemas. 
MicHarL DenuaM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 60. (1846) 


118. (1579) Ray, 


8 
Fatter than a basket. (Plus grosse qu’une 
baschoe.) 
Monraicton, Recueil des Fabliaux: Des 1]. 
Changeors, |. 204. (c. 1250) 


9 
As plump as a partridge. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 281. (1678) 
Scorr, Anne of Geierstein, ch. 13. (1829) 
Pzacock, Crotchet Castle, ch. 14. (1831) 

Plump as a partridge was I grown 
Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ‘ti, 278. (1720) 
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10 
A gross fat man—As fat as butter. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 560. (1596) 
11 
I shall grow as fat as a porpoise. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. fi. (1738) 
Repeated in Dial. iii. 
Here’s your brother Bob—as fat as a porpoise. 
Tuomas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pt. i, ch. 7. (1872) 


FATE 
See also Destiny, Providence 


We wrestle in our present state 
With bonds ourselves have forged—and call 
it Fate. 

BHartTRIBARI, Nits Sataka. No. 54 (c. A.D. 100) 
Be content with your lot. Man’s success or failure 
is in the hands of Fate. 

BHARTRIHARI, Nitt Sataka. No. 84. 


13 
All remedies are powerless to heal the wounds 
of Fate. (Μοίραισι 3 ἀναλθέα φάρμακα πάντα.) 
Bion, Of Hyacinthus. Frag. 11. (c. 120 8...) 
Disease may be cured, not fate. (I té ping, i pu 
té ming.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
662. (1875) 


All things are produced by fate. (καθ᾽ eluap- 
μένην δέ φασι τὰ πάντα. ) 
Curysiprus, De Fato. (c. 240 B.C.) See Dr- 
OGENES LAERTIuS, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 149. 


Fate leads the willing, drags the unwilling. 
(Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.) 
CLEANTHES, Fragments. Frag. 527. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See Seneca, Ad Lucilium, cvii, 11. Quoted by 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 36. (1552) 
What thou must do, do willingly. Fata volentem 
ducunt, nolentem trahunt. God gently leads thee 
coming, but drags thee on withdrawing. 
Tomas ApAMs, Sermons, ii, 94. (1629) 
Fate leads the Willing, but drives the Stubborn. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1508.(1732) 


16 
Of mortals he who yields to fate we think 
Is wise and knows the ways of Providence. 
(ὅστις δ᾽ ἀνάγκῃ σνγκεχώρηκεν βροτῶν 
σοφὸς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν καὶ τὰ Gel’ ἐπίσταται. ) 
ΕΕΙΡΙΟΕΒ, Fragments. Nauck, No. 965, (c. 440 
B.C.) Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 116F. 
Tis writ on Paradise’s gate, 
“Woe to the dupe that yields to Fate!” 
R. W. Emerson, Letters and Social Aims: Per- 
sian Poetry. (1875) Quoting Hafiz. 


Of mortals he who bears his lot aright 
To me seems noblest and of soundest sense. 
(ra προσπεσόντα 3’ Baris εὖ φέρει βροτῶν 
ριστοῖ εἶναι σωφρονεῖν τά μοι δοκεῖ. 
Evripwes, Melanippe. Nauck, fr. 505. Quoted 
by PLutarcn, Moralia, 116F. 
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4 
Fate will give kingdoms to a slave, and tri- 
umphs to a captive. (Servis regna dabunt, 
captivis fata triumphum.) 
JuvENAL, Satires. No. vii, 1. 201. (c. A.D. 120) 
Quoted by oi WALTER RALEGH, History of 
the World, i, 1. 
Tis fate that flings the dice, and as she flings 
Of kings makes peasants, and of peasants kings. 
JoHn Drypven, Jupiter Cannot Alter the De- 
crees of Fate. (c. 1690) 


2 
Fate cures us of many faults that no amount 
of thought could cure. (La fortune nous cor- 
rige de plusieurs défauts que la raison ne sau- 
rait corriger.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 154. (1665) 


F ate laughs at probabilities. 
Lorp Lytton, Exgene Aram. Bk. i, ch. 10. 
(c. 1860) 


4 
She was apparently warding off the fate which 
maiden ladies insist is far worse than death. 
NIGEL Morianp, Murder in Wardour Street, p. 
3. (1940) 
A fate worse than debt. 
Εὔσενε Heaty, Mr. Sandeman Loses Nis Life, 
p. 143. (1940) 
To suffer a fate worse than death: (of a woman) 
to be raped. [A cliché since] mid-19th Cent. ; since 
ca, 1918, usually jocular. 
ParTripcE, Dictionary of Clichés: Fate. (1941) 
I was safe from death or a fate that was worse 
than death. 
RutH Watts, Too Many Bones, p. 218. (1943) 


5 
‘Twas fated so. (Sic erat in fatis.) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 481. (c. A.D. 8) 


6 
When fate goes awry, human counsels fail. 
(Ubi fata peccant, hominum consilia exci- 
dunt.) 

PuBLILIusS Syrus, Sententiae.No.699.(c.43 B.C.) 


7 

Fate is the helmsman of the ship of life, no 
matter though the owner rend his clothes. 

᾿ Sapl, Bustan. Ch. ν, Apologue 9. (c. 1257) 


Thunderbolts and fires come as fate requires. 
(Lei ta ‘huo shao, ming li so chao.) 

Writi1aMm Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
653. (1875) There are many variations of 
this proverb: “Robberies and fires,” “Falling 
walls and fires,” and so on. 

The man can, but his fate cannot. (Jén néng 
ming pu néng.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 676. 


9 

Call it Nature, Fate, Fortune; all these are 
names of the one and selfsame God. (Na- 
turam voca, fatum, fortunam; omnia eiusdem 
dei nomina sunt.) 

SECA De Benefictis. Bk. iv, sec. 8. (A.D. 64) 


1 
Many have come upon their fate while shun- 
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ning fate. (Multi ad fatum | venere suum dum 


fata timent.) 
SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 993. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


No one is made guilty by fate. (Nemo fit fato 
nocens.) 


ee Oedipus, 1. 1019. (ς. a. pd. 60) 


ὃ God! that one might read the book of fate! 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iii, 1, 45. (1598) 


12 
I am the mistress of my fate. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 1069. (1594) 
Men at some time are masters of their fates. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 139. (1599) 
Onc is, when one wills it, master of his fate. (On 
est, quand on veut, maitre de son sort.) 
Louis FERRIER, Adraste. (ς. 1700) 
For man is man and master of his fate. 
TENNYSON, Marriage of Geraint, 1. 355. (1859) 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
ΝΕ. HENLEY, Invictus. (a. 1903) 
EVERYONE IS THE ARCHITECT OF HIS OWN FORTUNE, 
see under FORTUNE. 
13 
Fate drives us all to find our chiefest good 
In what we can, and not in what we would. 
BERNARD SHAW, The Admirable Bashville. Act 
iii. (1926) 
Heavier lot is none 
Than to lie helpless in the coils of fate. 
(τῆ: ἀναγκαίας τύχης 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν μεῖζον ἀνθρώποις κακόν.) 
SoPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 485. (c. 409 B.c.) Storr, tr 
You stand once more on the razor edge of Fate. 
(φρόνει BeBws ad νῦν ἐπὶ ξνροῦ τύχη.) 
SopHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 996. (c. 441 B.C.) 


15 
She that Dares choose to die, may Brave her 
Fate. 
Sir SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act i. (1663) 


16 

Following the fate assigned to him. (Data fata 

secutus. ) 
VerGIL, Aeneid. Bk. 1, 1. 382. (19 B.C.) 

To spread the sails to fate. (Dare fatis vela.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 9. 

Enjoy a happier fate. (Melioribus utere fatis.) 
VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 546. 

We are shattered by fate. (Frangimur fatis.) 
VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, }. 594. 

Fate's willing follower. (Fatis egere volentem.) 
Vercir, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 133. 

Inevitable fate. (Ineluctabile fatum.) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 334. 


17 
Man blindly works the will of fate. (Blindlings 
that er blos den Willen des Geschickes.) 
WIELAND, Oberon. Pt. iv, 1. 59. (1780) 
The compulsion of fate is bitter. (Des Schicksals 
Zwang ist bitter.) 
WIELAND, Oberon. Pt. v, 1. 60. 


18 
Fate is the endless chain of causation whereby 
things are, the reason or formula by which the 
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universe goes on. (ἔστι δ᾽ εἱμαρμένη αἰτία τῶν 
ὄντων εἰρομένη ἣ λόγος καθ᾽ ὃν ὁ κόσμος διεξάγεται.) 
ZENO, Apothegm. (c. 460 B.C.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 149. 
Fate is nothing but the deeds committed in a 
prior state of existence. 
R. W. Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Fate. 
(1860) Quoted as a Hindu proverb. 
Fate is unpenetrated causes. 
Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Fate. 


li—Fate: What Will Be Will Be 


Things are where things are, and, as fate has 
willed, 
So shall they be fulfilled. 
(ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπη νῦν 
ἔστι" τελεῖται δ᾽ ἐς τὸ πεπρωμένον.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 67. (458 B.C.) 
What is to come, will come. (τὸ μέλλον ἥξει.) 
AESCHYLUuS, Agamemnon, |. 1240. 
What has to come has to come. 
E. Puitrps ΟΡΡΕΝΗΕΙΜ, Last Train Out, p. 
37. (1940) 


2 
Is it not hopeless to wrestle against doom? 
(οὐκ drplaxros ἄτα») 

AgscuyLus, Libation-Bearers, 1. 339. (458 B.C.) 
’Tis not for us to strive with fate. (ἡμῖν δ᾽ ov 
βιαστέον τύχην.) 

Evuripwes, Rhesus, 1. 584. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Dreadful is the mysterious power of Fate; there 
is no escape from it by wealth or war, by walled 
city, or dark, sea-beaten ships. (ἀλλ᾽ 4 μοιριδία 
τις δύνασις δεινά.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 950. (c. 441 B.C.) 

No man shall alter Fate’s decree. (5 χρὴ γὰρ 
οὐδεὶς μὴ χρεὼν θήσει ποτέ.) 

Evuripipes, Hercules Furens,}. 311. (c. 420 B.C.) 


3 

Not even by sitting on his hearth at home doth 
ἃ man the more escape his appointed doom. 
(οὔτ' ἐν στέγῃ τις ἥμενος wap’ ἑστίᾳ | φεύγει τι 
μᾶλλον τὸν πεπρωμένον μόρον.) 

AEscHyYLUS, Fragments. No. 199, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.C.) Quoted by Prutarcy, Life and 
Poetry of Homer, 157. “Perhaps the nearest 
approach to pure fatalism in Greek tragedy,” 
according to H. W. Smyth. 

All men’s lives have a fixed limit in death, even 
though a man shut himself in a chamber and keep 
watch. (πέρας μὲν yap ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις ἐστὶ τοῦ 
βίου θάνατος, κἂν ἐν οἰκίσκῳ τις αὐτὸν καθείρξας 
τηρῇ.) 

DEMOSTHENES, On the Crown. Ch. xviii, sec. 97. 
(330 B.C.) 

4 
This was, and is, and yet men shal it see. 

CHavucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
245. (c. 1380) 

Whan a thing is shapen, it shal be. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 608. (c. 1386) 

That shalbe, shalbe. 
Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
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What doctrine cal] you this, Che sara sara, 
What will be, shall be? 
Martows£, Doctor Faustus. Act i, sc. 1. (1604) 
What Fate saith “Be” perforce must be. 
Sir Ricuarp Burton, tr., The Thousand 
Nights and a Night. Nt. 5. (1885) 


Heaven’s visitation, sooner or later, cometh on 
all men. (συμφοραὶ θεήλατοι | πᾶσιν βροτοῖσιν ἣ 
τότ᾽ ἦλθον H τότε.) 


EvuRIPIDES, Andromache, |. 852. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Fate is too strong for thee and for the gods. 
(τὸ yap χρεὼν σοῦ τε καὶ θεῶν κρατεῖ.) 

EuripipEs, Πῤἧϊρεμεῖα in Taurica, 1. 1486. (c. 

414 B.C.) 
Of sheer necessity 
Must prudent men be bondmen unto fate. 
(viv δ᾽ ἀναγκαίως ἔχει 
δούλοισιν εἶναι τοῖς σοφοῖσι τῆς τύχης.) 

Evuripiwes, Orestes, 1. 715. (c. 410 B.C.) 

What the gods give must be endured. (τὰ μὲν 
διδόμενα ἀνάγχη δέχεσθαι.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xv, epis. 17. (44 B.C.) 

Quoting a proverb. 
Nothing, which can happen to men, can we re- 
fuse. (Nihil, quod homini accidere possit, recusare 
debeamus.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. xv, epis. 1. 


Yet for all his auguries he warded not off black 
fate. (ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ οἰωνοῖσιν ἐρύσατο κῆρα μέλαιναν.) 

Homer, [liad. Bk. ii, 1. 859. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Not even Hercules, for all his might, escaped his 
fate. (οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδὲ Bin “ἸΪρακλῆος φῦγε κῆρα.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xviii, 1. 117. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Homer, in many places, emphasizes the im- 
possibility of escaping fate. See /had, iii, 164; 
Odyssey, iii, 236; v, 134; vii, 197. 
To none is it given to vanquish iron Fate 
(Ferrea sed nulli vincere fata datur.) 

VERGIL (7), Catalepton. Epig.xiii,l.4.(c.45 B.C.) 
No planning can defeat fate. (Ratio fatum vin- 
cere nulla valet.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 6,1. 18. (c. 10 A.D.) 

Quoted by Sir WALTER RALecn, History of 
the World, i, 1. 
From no place can you exclude the fates. (Nullo 
fata loco possis excludere.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. iv,ep.60,1.5.(c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
No flying from Fate. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3568.(1732) 
Yet who shall shut out Fate? 

ARNOLD, Light of Asia. Bk. iii, }. 336. (1879) 
Whatever’s allotted cannot be blotted. 

H. W. Toompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 490. (1940) 


7 
ΤΊ] see if what is to be will be. 
Ἢ O. Henry (W. 5. Porter) ,Tobin’s Palm.(1906) 


Whatever is, it is necessary to endure. (Hoc 
quod est, id necessarium est perpeti. ) 
Prautus, Rudens, |. 252. (ς. 200 B.C.) 
Whatever happens must be borne with a calm 
mind, (Ferendum esse aequo animo, quicquid 
acciderit.) 
PHAEDRUS (?), New Fables. Fab.19.(c. 25 8. 6.) 
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1 

There is no appeal from the decrees of Fate or 
Destiny, as is recorded by our ancient lawyers. 
(Appeller iamais on ne peult de iugemens 
decidez par Sort & Fortune, comme attestent 
nos antiques Iurisconsultes. ) 

; RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1545) 


There is no power nor strength but in God. 
Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. v, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
That is, There is no striving against fate. 
Nisi Dominus frustra. 


3 

What fates impose, that men must needs 
abide; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

SMA KESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iv, 3, 55. (1591) 
Fate, show thy force: ourselves we do not owe; 
What is decreed must be, and be this so. 

SITAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 329. (1599) 
As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen 
and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King 
Gorboduc, “That that is is.” 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iv, 2, 14. The 
“hermit of Prague” was perhaps Jerome, the 
hermit of Camaldoli, but more probably an 
invention of Shakespeare. 

Things must be as they may. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 1, 22. (1599) 

Q, sir, things must be as they may; and what a 
man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for. 

SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, ii, 1, 119. (1609) 
WHAT’S DONE IS DONE, see under DEED. 


IlI—The Fates 


4 

What profits it to fight against the Fatese 
(Che giova nelle Fata dar di cozzo?) 

: Dante, Inferno. Canto ix, 1. 97. (c. 1300) 


The Fates rule over men. (Fata regunt ho- 
mines. ) 
i JUVENAL, Satires. No. ix, 1. 32. (c. A.D. 120) 


The three wool-spinning sisters it has been no 
man’s lot to move by prayer. (Lanificas nulli 
tres exorare puellas | contigit.) 

; MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. iv, No. 54. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 


The fates will find a way. (Fata viam inve- 
nient.) 
ΝΈΟΙΣ, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 395; bk. x, 1. 113. 
(19 B.C.) 
The fates stand in the way. (Fata obstant.) 
Veron, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 440. A proverbial 
phrase, even when Vergil used it. 


The fates call. (Fata vocant.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 496. (29 B.C.) 
Wherever the fates lead, let us follow. (Quo fata 
trahunt .. . sequamur.) 

VerciL, Aeneid, Bk. v, ). 709. (19 B.C.) 
Whither the fates call. (Ubi fata vocant.) 

Ovi, Heroides. Epis. vii, 1. 1. (c. 10 8. ο.) 
Whither the fates lead, virtue will fearlessly fol- 
low. (Quo fata trahunt, virtus secura sequetur.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1.287.(c. A. D. 60) 
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9 
He that honoureth his father shall have a long 
life. (Qui honorat patrem suum, vita vivet 
longiore. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, iii, 6. (c. 190 B.C.) 
HoNOuR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER, See under 
PARENTS. 


Ye learn your father to get bairns. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1595) 
Teach your father to get children. 

James HowELtL, Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 
He wishes to show his father how to make chil- 
dren. (II veut monstrer ἃ son pére ἃ faire des en- 
fants.) 

LE Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 272. 

(1859) 


1 
Pittacus one of the seven wise men of Greece 
plainly shewed, saying, Never be afeard to bee 
counted a flatterer of thy father. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 85. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


1 
Like to a father’s was his gentle sway. (τατὴρ 
δ᾽ ὥς ἥπιος Fev.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ii, 1. 47. (c. 850 B.C.) 
For a great sin a slight punishment contents a 
father. (Pro peccato magno paulum supplici satis 
est patri.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 903. (166 B.C.) 

According to the proverb, “He that hath the judge 
to his father,” etc., [goes safe to trial]. 

Tuomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ti, ch. 

43. (1620) 
He whose Father is Judge, goes safe to his Trial. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2400.(1732) 


13 
Our Father which art in heaven. (Πάτερ ἡμῶν 
ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 9. (c. A.D. 70) 
The opening phrase of the “Lord’s Prayer.” 
The Vulgate is, “Pater noster, qui es in caelis.” 

Be bold as a leopard, swift as an eagle, fleet as a 
hart, strong as a lion to do the will of the Father 
which is in heaven. 

Rassi JuDAH BEN THELMA, A both,v,30.(c.550) 


14 
The best father that ever was. (Le meilleur 
pere qui feut oncques.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


15 
I will talk to her like a father. 
J. K. Pautpinc, Chronicles of the City of 
Gotham, p. 64. (1830) 
I had to talk to him like a father. 
H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch.16.(1852) 


16 
I will make thee make thy Dad sport shortly. 
GeorGE Petrie, Petite Pellace: Tereus and 
Progne, p. 54. (1576) 
Raw dads mak fat lads. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 254. (1678) 
You have to dig deep to bury your daddy. 
Noaro MarsuH, Vintage Murder, p. 274. (1940) 
Quoting a Gypsy proverb. 
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1 
Your father was no glazier. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“Your father was a bad glazier”; said to a person 
who is standing in one’s light. 

P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, Ὁ. 113. 

(1910) 


2 
Τὶς happy for him that his father was born 
before him. 

Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii, (1738) 
You may thank God that your father was born 
before you. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.579.(1855) 
3 


Whom should he bear with, if he should not 
bear with his own father? (Quem ferret, si 
parentem non ferret suom?) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 202. (163 

B.C.) 

What harsh judges fathers are to all young men. 
(Quam iniqui sunt patres in omnis adulescentis 
tudices!) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, ]. 213. 
4 


Fathers should be neither seen nor heard. That 
is the only proper basis for family life. 
Oscar WILpE, An Ideal Husband. Act iii.( 1895) 


IIl—Father and Children 


5 
A father’s love is for his children, and the 
children’s love for their children. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 49a. (c. 400) 
Children take precedence over parents. 
No love to a father’s. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 126. (1640) 


6 
Ask the Mother if the Child be like the Father. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 818. (1732) 


7 
It always falleth out, that a good Father get- 
teth a naughty child. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 16. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I can never forget the undoubted saying, that 
fewe children are like the father. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, p. 45. 
Amongst all the abuses of the world ... there 
is none worse then a negligent father. 

Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, p. 71. 

It is a thing most certayne, that God heareth the 
prayers of the Father against his children. 

Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, p. 73 


8 
Never did any man of himself know his own 
parentage. (οὐ γάρ πώ ris ἐὸν γόνον αὐτὸς 
ἀνεγνω.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 216. (c. 850 B.C.) 


No one knows his own father. (αὑτὸν yap οὐδεὶς 
οἶδ᾽ ὅτου ποτ᾽ ἐγένετο.) 


ΜΕΝΑΝΌΕΕ, The Carthaginian. Frag. 261K. 


(c. 300 B.C.) 
Wise are the children in these dayes that know 
their owne fathers. 
Ropert Greent, Works (Grosart) ,vi,92.(1589) 
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It is a wise father that knows his own child. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 

80. (1597) 
I am not so wise a child as you take me for; I 
never knewe my father. 

Joun Day, Isle of Guls. Act ii, sc. 1. (1606) 
The world’s so changed one shape into another, 
It is a wise child now that knows her mother. 

Cyrit TourNneEur, The Revengers Tragedie. Act 

ii, sc. 1. (1607) 
Is’t not hence this common proverb grows, 
Τὶς a wise child that his own father knows? 
GEORGE WITHER, Abuses Stript and Whipt: Of 
Desire. (1613) 
None but wise children know their own fathers. 
WILLIAM RowLey, A Match at Midnight. Act 
i. (1633) 
The children of this age must be wise children 
indeed if they know their fathers. 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Gentleman Danc- 

ing-Master. Act i, sc. 1. (1673) 
It is a wise child that knows its own father. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1678) In 

frequent use since, recently in P. C. Wren, 
The Uniform of Glory, p. 76. (1941) Vir- 
GINIA Ratu, Posted for Murder, p. 57. (1942) 
Wise is the child that knows its sire, 
The ancient proverb ran; 
But wiser far the man who knows 
How, when and where his offspring grows. 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, My Sons in Michigan. (c. 
1897) Referring to the towns of Rudyard 
and Kipling, in Michigan. 
It’s a wise child that knows its fodder. 
Ocpven Nasu, Look What You Did, Christo- 
pher, (1933) 


9 
There is nothing more wretched than a father, 
pacept another father of more children. 
(οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν ἀθλιώτερον πατρός, 
πλὴν ἕτερος ἂν ἣ πλειόνων πατήρ.) 
Pil Fragments. Frag.656K.(c. 300 B. C.) 
, 
Fathers that wear rags 
Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags 
Shall see their children kind. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 48. (1605) 


11 
Foolish is he who, having killed the father, 
suffers the children to live. (jms ὃς πατέρα 
κτείνας παῖδας καταλείπει.) 
STASINUS, Cypria. (c. 700 8.6.) Quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, i, 15, 15, as a proverb. 
I have done like one that should slay the father 
and spare the children. (ὡς ef τις πατέρα ἀπο. 
κτείνας τῶν παίδων αὐτοῦ φείσατο.) 
Cyrus, to Croesus, when the Lydians revolted. 
(c. 540 B.c.) As related by Heroporus, i, 155. 


IIl]—Father and Son 


12 
From good parents comes a good son. (ἐξ 
ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθόν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i, ch. 2, sec. 1255b. (c. 
330 B.C.) 
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Qualis pater, talis filius; bona arbor bonum fruc- 
tum facit. (Such as the father is, such is the son: 
a good tree brings forth good fruit.) 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus ii, 1. 28. (1362) There is a Latin prov- 
erb of slightly different form, “Arbor na- 
turam dat fructibus atque figuram” (The 
tree gives its nature to the fruit). See HEN- 
DERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 25. The Greek, as 
recorded in Anecdota Bekkeri, is τοῦ πατρὸς 
τὸ παιδίον. “Good fruit never came from a 
bad tree” is an English variant. 

As doth the fox Renard, [so doth] the foxes sone. 

CHaucer, Legend of Good Women, }. 2448. 
(c. 1386) 

The olde prouerbe hath longe agone be sayde 
That oft the sone in maner lyke will be 
Vnto the Father. 
BARCLAY, Shyp of Folys, i, 236. (1509) 
Such a Father, such a Son. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 331. 

(1605) The French say, “Tel pére. tel fils.” 
Like father, like sonne: like mother, like daughter. 

TuoMAS DraAxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 23. (1616) 
READE, Cloister and the Hearth, ch. 79.(1860) 
De Morcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 30. (1907) 
ΡΟ. WrEN, The Uniform of Glory, Ὁ. 214. 
(1941) etc., etc. Like so many other prov- 
erbs, this one stems back to one of Aesop’s 
fables, that of the crab, who said to her son, 
“Why do you walk sideways like that, my 
son? You ought to walk straight.” And the 
young crab replied, “If you'll show me how, 
dear mother, 111 be glad to try.” There are 
many variants. The Hindus say, “Vessels of 
the same kiln”; the Dutch, “The young 
ravens are beaked like the old”; the Persians, 
“The son of a tyrant will be a tyrant, as the 
broken sword becomes a dagger”; the Irish, 
“The big dog’s nature will be in the pup”; the 
English, ‘‘As the old cock crows, so the young 
one chirrups.” 

ce MOTHER, LIKE DAUGHTER, see under MOTHER. 


Diogenes struck the father when the son 
swore, 
RoBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sc. ii, mem, 2, subs. 5. (1621) 


As fathers commonly go, it is seldom a mis- 
fortune to be fatherless; and considering the 
general run of sons, as seldom a misfortune to 
be childless. 

: Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 July, 1751. 


Some time before his death, he had stamped 
his likeness upon a little boy. 
᾿ Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 34. (1837) 


The sons of great men are vicious. (ἀνδρῶν 
ἡρώων τέκνα πήματα.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 32. 
(1508) The Latin is, “Heroum filii noxae,” 
and “noxious” is not a bad rendering. In- 
cluded by TAvERNER in his Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 58, with the rendering, “The 
chyldren of most renowned and noble per- 
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sonages be for most part destructious to the 
common wealth,” and adding, “Fynally our 
common prouerbe sayeth, that the wysest 
men haue moost foles to theyr chyldren.” 
Think but of that old proverb, Heroum filii 
noxae, great men’s sons seldom do well. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. li, mem. vi, subs. 3. (1621) 
Gods! how the son degenerates from the sire! 
ῬΟΡΕ, tr., Iliad. Bk. iv, 1. 451. (1715) 


5 

The son inferior to his father. (χείρων πατρός.) 
EvurIpiwes, Heracleidai, |. 328. (c. 430 B.C.) 

He follows his father with unequal steps. (Sequi- 

turque patrem non passibus aequis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 724. (19 B.C.) 

He doesn’t sing his father’s songs. (οὐ πατρωικὰ 
αὐλεῖ μέλη.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. x, No. 94. 
(1508) In Latin, “Haud canit paternas can- 
tiones.” Erasmus cites TERENCE, Adelphoe: 
“Pol haud paternum istuc dedisti” (I swear 
you’ve not trodden in your father’s steps). 


6 
The father to the bough, the son to the plough. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies: Kent, ii, 124. 
(1662) “That is, though the father is executed 
for his offence, the son shall nevertheless suc- 
ceed to his inheritance.” A Kentish proverb, 
noted also by LamsBarpE, Perambulation of 
Kent, Ὁ. 497; by Cole in the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, iv, 306, and by Francis Grose, A 
Provincial Glossary, p. 182. 
The Fork is commonly the Rake’s Heir. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4536.(1732) 


7 
One father is enough to govern one hundred 
sons, but not a hundred sons one father. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 406. (1640) 
One father is more than a hundred School-masters. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 688. Some- 
times varied to “One good mother is worth a 
hundred school-masters.”’ The Germans say, 
“Ein Vater ernahrt eher zehn Kinder, denn 
zehn Kinder einen Vater” (One father sup- 
ports ten children better than ten children 
one father). 


8 

The litter is lyke to the syre and the damme. 

How can the fole amble, if the hors and mare 
trot? 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Trotte sire and trotte damme, how should the 
fole amble? 

THomas WILSON, Arte of Rhetorique, 61.(1553) 
The olde proverbe is: “If the mother trot how 
should the daughter amble?” 

Barnaby Ricu, The Honestie of This Age, 32. 

(1614) 
If the dam trot, the foale will not amble. 


Trot mother, trot father, how can the foal amble? 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (c. 1595) 
How can the Foal amble, when the Horse and 

Mare trot ? 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2554.(1732) 
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1 
Little like Tydeus is his father’s son. (4 ὀλίγον 
ol καῖδα ἐοικότα γείνατο Τυδεύς. ) 

Homer, Iliad. ΒΚ. ν, 1. 800. (c. 850 8. C.) 
Howbeit the son grew not old in his father’s 
armor, (ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ υἱὸς ἐν ἔντεσι πατρὸς ἐγήρα.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 197. (c. 850 B.C.) 

ErASMUS, Adagia, iii, ix, 3, gives the Latin 
equivalent as “Filius degenerans.” 
Few sons indeed are like their fathers. (παῦροι γάρ 
τοι παῖδες ὁμοῖοι πατρὶ πέλονται.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ii, 1. 276. (c. 850 B.C.) 

And Homer adds that most are worse, and 
few better. 


2 
Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley. (Pro frumento oriatur mihi 
tribulus, et pro hordeo spina.) 
Old Testament: Job, xxxi, 40. (c. 350 8. 6.) 
Vinegar, the son of wine. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 83b. 
(c. 450) Bad son of a good father. 
He is a lion, the son of a lion. Thou art a lion, the 
son of a fox. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 84b. 
(c. 450) Good son of a good father ; good son 
of a bad father. Or, as Cant. Rabbah, i, 6, 
puts it: “A branch bringeth forth a fig. From 
the thorn-bush cometh the rose.” 
Rarely into the branches of the tree 
Doth human worth mount up. 
(Rade volte risurge per li rami | |’ umana pro- 
bitate.) 
DANTE, Purgatorio. Canto vii, 1. 121. (c. 1300) 


3 
Happy is that child whose father goeth to the 
devil. 

Huc# Latimer, Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Pt. v. (1552) “Many a father goeth to the 
devil for his child’s sake,” Latimer explains, 
“in that he... scraped for his child, and 
forgat to relieve his poor miserable neigh- 
bour.” 

And happy always was it for that son 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell. 
SHAKESPEARE, 71] Henry V1, ii, 2, 47. (1591) 
Happy is the child whose father went to the devil. 
For commonly they who first raise great estates, 
do it either by usury and extortion, or by fraud 
and cozening, or by flattery and ministering to 
other men’s vices. 

Jounw Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 100. (1670) 
The French say, “Heureux sont les enfants 
dont les péres sont damnés.” The Portuguese 
reverse it, “Alas for the son whose father 
goes to heaven!” Because he will have been 
ἃ poor man. 


4 
The son ought to resemble the father. (Li fils 
doit resambler le pére.) 
Mownraicton, Recueil des Fabliaux: La Contre- 
gengle, 1. 137. (c. 1250) 


Conferme the proverbe, that it currant runne, 
A miser father finds a thriftlesse sonne. 

WrrtuaM Parkes, The Curtaine-Drawer of the 

World, p. 30. (1612) The French say, “Un 
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pere est un banquier donné par la nature” (A 
father is a banker given by nature). 
To an avaricious father, a prodigal son. (A padre 
ganador, hijo gastador.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 268. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The Span- 
iards also say, ‘De padre santo, hijo diablo” 
(From a saintly father, a devilish son). 


He takes after his father. (Patrissat. ) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 639. (c. 220 B.C.) 
His father’s son. (Patrissat filius.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 442. (c. 195 B.C.) 
His mother’s son. (τῆ! μητρὸς τὸ παιδίον.) 
ὅΤΕΑΒΟ, Historical Studies. Sec. 470. (c. 2 B.C.) 
He’s his father’s boy. (τοῦ πατρός ἐστι τὸ παιδίον.) 
Sumas, Lexicon, xi, 69. (c. 950) A Greek prov- 
erb, also cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iii, 36, 
with the Latin, “Patris est filius.” 
Thou art thy father’s own son. 
Wirrtram Wacker, Phraseologia, p. 30. (1672) 
The French say, “C’est son pére tout craché” 
(He is the very spit of his father). 


It behoves a father to be virtuous if he expects 
his son to be more virtuous than he has been. 
(Probum patrem esse oportet, qui gnatum 
suom | esse probiorem, quam ipsus fuerit pos- 
tulet.) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 438. (c. 195 B.C.) 
How can you assume the power and privilege of a 
father, when you, though an old man, do worse 
things than your child? (Unde tibi frontem lib- 
ertatemque parentis, | cum facias peiora?) 
j JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 56. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 


A better man than his father. (Ipso patre 
melior.) 
: Pury, Letters. Bk. iv, epis. 15. (c. A.D. 98) 


A wise son maketh a glad father. (Filius sa- 
piens laetificat patrem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 20. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A foolish son is a grief to his father. (Ira patris, 
filius stultus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 25. 

A foolish son is the calamity of his father. (Dolor 
patris, filius stultus.) 

core Testament: Proverbs, xix, 13. 


Of such bread such pottage. (De tel pain tel 
souppe. ) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
There was never a good knife made of bad Steel. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
There is a Hebrew proverb, “We may not 
expect a good whelp from a bad dog.” 
CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK, see under CHIP. 


11 
The child hath a red tongue, like its father. 
agate Ray, English Proverbs, p. 234. (1678) 


it is not flesh and blood but the heart which 
makes us fathers and sons. (Nicht Fleisch und 
Blut; das Herz macht uns zu Vatern und 
Séhnen.) 

ScHILLER, Die Rauber. Act i, sc. 1. (1777) 
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Ἵ 
A dead father’s counsel, a wise son heedeth. 
TEGNER, Fridthjof’s Saga. Canto viii. (1825) 


IV—Father of His Country 


2 
Father of his country. (Parens patriae. ) 

Quintus CaTuLus, Speech, before the Roman 
Senate, A. Ὁ. 64, referring to Cicero, after his 
exposure of the conspiracy of Catiline. 
CIceERO, In Pisonem, ch. 3, says, “Quintus 
Catulus, before a crowded meeting of the 
Senate, named me Father of my Country” 
(Parentem patriae nominavit). PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Cicero, ch. 23, sec. 3, describes at some 
length how the title “Father of his country” 
(πατέρα πατρίδος) was bestowed upon Cicero, 
and adds, “He was the first to receive this ti- 
tle, after Cato had given it to him before the 
people.” Cicero nowhere refers to Cato as the 
coiner of the phrase, so in this Plutarch was 
probably mistaken. It will be noted that 
Cicero uses “Parens patriae,” but the usual 
phrase, following Plutarch, is ‘Pater patriae.” 
Piiny, however, also uses ‘“‘Parens patriae,”’ 
and there is a shade of difference, in Latin as 
in English, between it and ‘Pater patriae,” 
the latter connoting the more intimate re- 
lationship. Lucan, for instance, De Bello 
Civili, ii, 7, has “Parens rerum” (The parent 
of things), while Priny THE YounGER, Epis- 
tles, v, 19, has “Pater familias” (Father of a 
family). 

But Rome was yet free when she styled Cicero 
Parent and Father of his country. (Sed Roma 
parentem | Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem li- 
bera dixit.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 243. (c. A.p. 120) 
Juvenal’s use of both terms is interesting, 
as emphasizing both an official and personal 
relationship. Cicero was not the only Roman 
who was called “Pater patriae.” MarTIAL, in 
his Liber Spectaculorum, iii, 11, written to 
celebrate the opening of the Colosseum in 
A.D. 80, applies the term to the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, and it had already been given to Julius 
and Augustus Caesar. It was offered to Ma- 
rius, who refused it. Cosimo di’ Medici was 
so called, and the title was conferred upon 
Peter the Great by the Russian Senate, in 
1721. The famous American example is, of 
course, George Washington. 

A prince whom not in empty flattery we have 
been led to call Father of his Country. (Principi 
... quem appellavimus Patrem Patriae non 
adulatione vana adducti.) 

SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 14, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 55) Referring to Nero. 


Were an energetic and judicious system to be 
proposed with your signature it would be a 
circumstance highly honorable to your fame 
. and doubly entitle you to the glorious re- 
publican epithet, The Father of your Country. 
Henry Knox, Letter to George Washington, 19 
March, 1787. See Foro, Washington’s Writ- 
ings. Vol. xi, p. 123. 
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Every countenance seemed to say, ‘Long live 
George Washington, the Father of the People.” 

Unknown, Article, Pennsylvania Packet, 21 
April, 1789, describing Washington’s election 
to the Presidency. 

The Father of his Country—We celebrate Wash- 
ington! 

Unknown, Editorial, Pennsylvania Packet, 9 
July, 1789, p. 284. (Transactions Colonial 
Society of Mass., vol. viii, p. 275. ) 

T hope to have the happiness of . . . saluting you, 
not merely as the Father of the United States, but 
of the United Empires of America. 

JOHN TRUMBULL, Autobiography, p.382.(1799) 
America says the Father of his Country must 
have a monument worthy of his exalted place in 
history. 

O. W. HotmMEs, Over the Teacups, p. 103.(1891) 


4 
To safeguard the citizens is the greatest [ vir- 
tue] of the father of his country. (Servare 
cives maior est patriae patri.) 
SENECA, Octavia, |. 444. (c. A.D. 60) 
A good Prince ought to purchase to him selfe the 
name of the father of his Countrie, and not to 
beare himselfe otherwise towardes his subjectes, 
then a father doeth towards his sonnes. 
STEFANO GvaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 209. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
He pleased the ladies round him,—with manners 
soft and bland; 
With reason good, they named him,—the father 
of his land. 
W. M. TuacKxeray, The King of Brentford. 
(c. 1855) After Béranger. The Romans had 
a phrase for it, ‘‘Pater ὑγροὶ" (Father to the 
town). 
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Men’s years and their faults are always more 
than they are willing to own. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.452.(1855) 
6 
Flesh upon horses and money with women 
hide a many faults. 

J.C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 57. (1917) 


7 
Nobody lives without faults. (Nemo sine 
crimine vivit.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 5. (c. 175 B.C.) 
No one is born without faults. (Vitiis nemo sine 
nascitur.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 68. (35 B.C.) 
A man must have his faults. (Sibi quisque peccat.) 

Petron1us, Satyricon. Sec. 45. (c. A.D. 60) 
None of us is without faults. We are men, not an- 
gels. (Nemo nostrum non peccat. Homines sumus, 
non dei.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 75. 

Nobody but has his fault. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
4, 15. (1601) 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 444. 
(1604) 
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Every man has his fault. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iii, 1, 29.(1608) 
All men make faults. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. xxxv. (1609) 
and without punishment, but none without 
ault. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 62. (1633) 
Many without punishment, but none without sin. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 

No man liveth without a fault. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 
Everyone has his fault, to which he always re- 
turns. (Chacun a son défaut, οὐ toujours il re- 
vient.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: L’Ilvrogne et Sa Femme. 

Bk. iii, fab. 7. (1668) 
Every man, in fine, has a weak side, if a body 
could but hit upon’t. 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Aesop’s Fables. No. 
392. (1692) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1427, 
has “Every man hath his weak side.” 

Every bean has its black. 

NATHAN Barey, Divers Proverbs, p. 2. (1721) 
“This is an excusatory Proverb,” says Bailey, 
“for the Common Failings of Mankind; and 
intimates, that there is no Man perfect in all 
Points.” The Italians say, ““Ogni grano ha la 
sua semola” (Every grain has its own bran). 
See also under COMPENSATION. 

What soul is without faults? (Quelle ame est 
sans défauts!) 

Artuur Rimpaup, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 5. 
(1873) 

Amongst men who is faultless? (Wei jén shui wu 
ko ts‘o ch‘u.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1512. (1875) 

Nobody is faultless. 
V.S. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 64. (1902) 


1 

For faults committed oft yourself arraign: 

In treating wounds, the cure for pain is pain. 

(Cum quid peccaris, castiga te ipse subinde: 

vulnera dum sanas, dolor est medicina doloris.) 
Cato (?)}, Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 40. (c.175 B.C.) 

2 


Men’s faults are characteristic. It is by ob- 
serving a man’s faults that one may come to 
know his virtues. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 7. (c. 500 B.C.) 

Ku Hung-ming, tr. 

Alas! I have never met a man who could see 
his own faults and arraign himself at the bar of 
his own conscience. 

Conrucius, Analects, Bk. v, ch. 26. 


3 
To have faults and not reform them—that 
may indeed be called having faults. 
Conrucrus, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 29. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. Giles, puts it: “The real fault 
is to have faults and not try to amend them.” 
Not to know our faults is ignorance; not to cor- 
rect them is wickedness. 
Karpara ΕἾΠΕΝ, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
On Practice. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
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4 
I like her with all her faults; nay, like her for 
her faults. 
Witutram Concreve, The Way of the World. 
Act i, sc. 3. (1700) 
All his faults are such that one loves him still the 
better for them. 
Otrver Gotpsmitn, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act i. (1768) 
With all thy faults, I love thee still! 
Wittram Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 206 
(1784) Referring to England. 


5 
Some to hide faire faults can make faire 
weather. 
Joun Davtss, Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 44. (1611) 
6 


He who tells me of my faults instructs me; he 
who tells me of my virtues robs me. 
Doo.itt.eE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 281. (1872) 


7 
Who is faultie, is suspected. (Chi ἃ in difetto, 
é in suspetto. ) 
JouHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
The faulty stands on his guard. 
GeEorGE Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 794. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 


8 
A hydden fault, is halfe pardoned. (Peccato 
celato ἃ mezo perdonato. ) 

ἃ ΙΟΗΝ Εκοκιο, Firste δυμίος, fo. 32. (1578) 


A Fault, wilfully committed, deserveth no Par- 
on. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 94. (1732) 
Happy is the Man, who sees his Faults in his 
Youth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1792. 

He hath more Faults than Hairs. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomeologia. No. 1892. 

The first Faults are theirs that commit them; the 
second theirs that permit them. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4528. 


10 
Small Faults indulged are little Thieves, that 
let in greater. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4191.(1732) 
Or, more briefly, “Small faults let in greater.” 

Neglect mending a small Fault, and ’t will soon 
be a great One. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1755. Johann Paul Richter js credited 
with saying, “Der Hauptfehler des Menschen 
bleibt, dass er so viele kleine hat” (The chief 


fault of man is that he has so many small 
ones). 


11 
The fool imputes his faults to others, the wise 
man confesses his, the righteous avoids either. 
SALOMON IBN Gasrrot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls), No. 63. (c. 1050) 


4 
Faults are less serious than crimes. (Vitia 
enim flagitiis leviora sunt.) 
Autus Getttus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 17. 
(c. A.D. 150) 
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1 
Our best good fortune is that which corrects 
our faults. (Das héchste Glick ist das, welches 
unsere Mangel verbessert.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


2 
Know your chief fault. (Conocer su defecto 
rey.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
225. (1647) 


3 
The fault is as great as he that is faulty. 
GeEorGCE HeErseERrT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 371. 

(1640) The French have the same proverb, 
“La faute est grande comme celui qui la 
commet,” and so have the Spaniards, “Tan 
grande es el yerro como el que yerra.” 

GREAT MEN HAVE GREAT FAULTS, see under GREAT- 
NESS. 


4 
He that commits a fault thinks every one 
speaks of it. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No, 556. (1640) 
He that is foolish in the fault, let him be wise in 
the punishment. 


Georce Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 557. 
5 


Every onc puts his fault on the Times. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 677. (1640) 
Every one lays his Faults upon the Time. 
Trossas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1448.(1732) 
Lav the main fault thereof on the badness of the 
times. 
BLACKMORE, The Maid of Sker. Ch. 1. (1872) 


6 
Faults done by night. will blush by day. 
Ropert Herrick, The Vision to Electra. (1648) 


7 
Harde is for any man all fautes to mende. 

Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Much easyar hyt ys to spy ii fautes then amend 
one, 

THOMAS SnarkEY, Life and Letters. Vol. i, ch. 

3. (c. 1555) 
A fault is sooner found than mended. 
ULpiAN FULWELL, Ars Adulandi, sig. H4. (c. 
1580) 
He may find fault that cannot mend. 

JaMes KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 171. (1721) 
One mend-fault is worth two find-faults, but one 
find-fault is better than two make-faults. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1735 A variant of the older, “A fault- 
mender is better than a fault-finder.” Mrs. 
E. 1. CramMpercain, West Worcestershire 
Words, p. 39, has, “One mend-fault is worth 
twenty spy-faults,” and there is an old jin- 
gle, “Many find fault without any end, | 
And yet do nothing at all to mend.” 

Tell me my Faults, and mend your own. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 


8 
He hath (quoth he) but one faute, he is 
nought. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. xi. (1562) 
Such a man hath no fault but one, and if that 
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were amended, all were well: what is that? (quoth 
an other). In good faith he is naught. 
Tomas Witson, Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 153. 
(1560) 
Your main Fault is, you are good for nothing. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 6054.(1732) 


9 

There are faults, nevertheless, which we desire 
to overlook. (Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ig- 
novisse velimus. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 347. (c. 20 B.C.) 
This measure my books learn to keep, to spare 
the person, to denounce the fault. (Parcere per- 
sonis, dicere de vitiis.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig.33, 1.10.(A. 0.93) 
Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 
Why, every fault’s condemn’d ere it be done. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 37. 
τ (1604) 


Fault is committed both within the walls of 
Troy and without. (Iliacos intra muros pecca- 
tur et extra.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 16. (20 B.C.) 
There is fault on both sides. 
There are faults on both sides. 
Dean Hote, Then and Now. Ch. 13. (1902) 


11 

The dog who hunts foulest, hits at most faults. 
Jamzs HoweELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1659) 

Dogs, that hunt foulest, hit off most Faults. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1318.(1732) 


12 
Faults are thick where love is thin. 

Howe tt, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 2. (1659) 
Where love fails we espy all faults. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1670) 
‘‘When love cools, our faults are seen” is a 
Scottish form. 

Where there is no Love, all are Faults. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5676.(1732) 
13 
To maintain a fault known is a double fault. 

Joun Jewe, An Apologie in Defence of the 
Church of England. (1562) 


14 
A fault once excused is twice committed. 
GaBRiEL Harvey, Sfarginalia, p. 100. (1590) 
Denials make little faults great. 
Nicwoxtas Linc, comp., Pokteuphuia, Ὁ. 163. 
(1597) 
He that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two. 
Isaac Watts, Divine Songs. No. 15. (1720) 
A Fault once denied, is twice committed. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 93. (1732) 
From the French, “Une faute niée est deux 
fois commise.” 
Denying a Fault doubles it. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gromologia. No. 1267. 
15 
Bad men excuse their faults, good men will 
leave ’em. 
a Ben Jonson, Catéiline. Act. iii, sc. 5. (1611) 


We confess our faults, in order that our frank- 
hess mav repair the damage thev do us in the 
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eyes of others. (Nous avouons nos deéfauts, 
pour réparer par notre sincérité le tort qu’ils 
nous font dans l’esprit des autres. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 184. (1665) 
We never confess our faults except through van- 
ity. (Nous n'avouons jamais nos défauts que par 
vanité.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 

609 


We confess our faults in the plural, but deny them 
in the singular. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 132. (1902) 


1 

Faults of temperament are more common than 
those of the understanding. (Il y a plus de 
défauts dans l’humeur que dans I’esprit.) 

᾿ La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 290. (1665) 


There are certain faults which, adroitly dis- 
played, shine with greater lustre than virtue 
itself. (Il y a de certains défauts qui, bien mis 
en ceuvre, brillent plus que la vertu méme.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 354. (1665) 
We endeavour to take pride in faults that we 
do not wish to correct. (Nous essayons de nous 
faire honneur des défauts que nous ne voulons 
pas corriger.) 


La RocHEFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 442 
3 


Fortune sometimes makes use of our faults to 
exalt us. (La fortune se sert quelquefois de 
nos défauts pour nous élever.) 

La ROcHFFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 403. (1665) 
There are men whose qualities would never have 
been recognized but for their faults. (Il y a des 
gens qui n’auraient jamais fait connaitre leurs 
talents, sans leurs deéfauts.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 608 (1746) 
To certain spirits one must grant their eccentrici- 
ties. (Gewissen Geistern muss man ihre Idiotis- 
men lassen.) 

GOETHE, Spruche in Prosa. (1819) 

His very faults smack of the raciness of his good 
qualities. 

Irvinc, The Sketch Book: John Bull. (1820) 
Happy the man when he has not the defects of 
his qualities. (Heureux l'homme quand il n’a pas 
les défauts de ses qualités.) 

Bishop Ferix Antoine Dupantoup, Pastoral 

Letters. (c. 1860) 


4 

We have scarcely any faults which are not 
more excusable than the means we adopt to 
conceal them. (On n’a guére de défauts qui ne 
soient plus pardonnables que les moyens dont 
on se sert pour les cacher.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 411. (1665) 
What pains our justice takes his faults to hide: 
With half that pains sure he might cure ’em quite. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


δ 
By purifying, by cleansing, by profound intui- 
tion, one can be free from faults. (Tih, ch‘u, 
hstien ‘lan, neng wu tzil.) 
Lao-18zE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 10. (c. 550 8. c.) Carus, tr. 
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6 
The blemish that is hidden is deemed greater 
than it is. (Quod tegitur, maius creditur esse 
malum. ) 
ManrtTiaL, Epigrams. Bk. iii, No. 42. (c. A. 0.85) 
Martial is speaking of the use of cosmetics. 
In all perfect works, as well the fault as the face 
is to be showen. 
Joun Lyty, The Anatomy of Wit: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1580) 


No man beholds clear-eyed his own faults. 
(οὐδεὶς ἐφ᾽ αὑτοῦ τὰ κακὰ συνορᾷ | σαφῶς.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 631K.(c.300 B. c.) 
How few there are who have courage enough to 
own their Faults, or resolution enough to amend 
them! 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 
Oxen know not their strength, nor men their 
faults. (Jén pu chih chi kuo, niu pu chih li ta.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

1523. (1875) 


8 
Let a fault be concealed by its nearness to a 
virtue. (Lateat vitiam proximitate boni.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ti, 1. 662. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Pardon the fault. (Da veniam culpae.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. vii, |. 105. (c. 10 B.c.) 
The fault is not of the man but of the place. (Non 
hominis culpa, sed ista loci.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. vii, 1. 60. (c. A.D. 9) 


9 
In every fault there is folly. 
Joun Piatt, Morality, p. 34. (1878) 
10 
He has no fault except that he has no fault 
(Nihil peccat, nisi quod nihil peccat.) 
PLINY THE YouncER, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis. 26 
(c. A.D. 108) 
He is liueles, that is faultles. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1922. (1732) 
At the best, my lord, she is a handsome picture, 
And, that said, all is spoken. 
Puitip MAssincer, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence. Act iii, sc. 1. (1627) 
Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 
CHRISTOPHER Coprincton, Lines to Garth, On 
His Dispensary. (1696) Leigh Hunt states 
that this epigram was written by Lord Ches- 
terfield in praise of David Mallet’s Truth in 
Rhyme, but it is now gencrally attributed to 
Codrington. 
It is well that there is no one without a fault, 
for he would not have a friend in the world. 
WituiaM Hazzitt, Characteristics. No.66.(1821) 
Whatever has not a mixture of imperfection in 
it soon grows insipid, or seems “stupidly good.” 
Haztitt, Characteristics. No. 67. 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more. 
TENNYSON, Maud, 1. 82. (1855) 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all. 
TENNYSON, Lancelot and Elaine, \. 132. (1859) 
Insipid as the queen upon a card. 
TENNYSON, Aylmer’s Field, 1. 28. (1864) 
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Faultless to a fault. 
Rosert BROWNING, The Ring and the Book. Pt. 
ix, 1. 1177. (1868) 
The old saying is, “Lifeless, faultless.” 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
10. (1869) 
The absence of flaw in beauty is itself a flaw. 
HAvELock ELLis, Impressions and Comments. 
Ser. i, Ρ, 217. (1914) 


1 
It is a peculiar mark of vice that we feel more 
ashamed of our faults before our enemies than 
before our friends. 
PrutarcH, Moralia: How to Profit by One’s 
Enemies. Sec. 88A. (c. A.D. 95) 


2 

You could quickly avoid a fault, if you re- 
pent having committed it. (Cito culpam effu- 
gias si incurrisse paenitet.) 

PuBLILIvs Syrus, Sententiae.No.139.(c.43 B.C.) 
When a fault is quickly corrected, scandal usu- 
ally overlooks it. (Ubi peccatum cito corrigitur, 
fama solet ignoscere.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 731. 

He invites a sin who overlooks a fault. (Invitat 
culpam qui peccatum praeterit.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 277. 

The fault which time has planted time will take 
away. (Quod aetas vitium posuit aetas auferet.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 566. 


3 
From a neighbor’s fault a wise man corrects 
his own. (Ex vitio alterius sapiens emendat 
suum.) 
PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.177.(c.43 B.C.) 
One man’s fault is another man’s lesson. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.569.(1855) 


It is certainly the depth of ignorance not to 
know your fault. (Est utique profunda ig- 
norantia nescire quod pecces. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae.No.193.(c¢.43 B.C.) 
The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 
Tuomas CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship: The Hero as Prophet. (1840) 


δ 
He abounds in sweet faults. (Abundat dulci- 
bus vitiis.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. (c. A.D. 80) 

Cited by Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 444. 

(1604) 

Some people disgust in spite of their virtues; oth- 
ers please in spite of their faults. (1] y a des gens 
dégoutants avec du mérite, et d'autres qui plaisent 
avec des défauts.) 

La Rocneroucautp, Maximes. No. 155. (1665) 
There are some faults so nearly allied to excel- 
lence that we can scarce weed out the vice with- 
out eradicating the virtue. 

GoLosmitH, Good-Natured Mun. Act i, (1768) 
E’en his failings lean’d to Virtue’s side. 

Gotpssata, Deserted Village, 1. 164. (1770) 
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Most of his faults brought their excuse with them. 
Jounson, Lives of the Poets: Prior. (1779) 
Countries, like people, are loved for their failings. 

FRANCIS YEATS-Brown, Lives of a Bengal Lan- 
cer, p. 45. (1930) 
oe WEAKNESS, see under WEAKNESS. 


Every one’s faults are not written in their 
foreheads. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1678) 

It is well, that all our faults are not written in 
our face. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 214. (1721) 
If the best man’s faults were written on his fore- 
head, it would make him pull his hat over his 
eyes. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.417.(1855) 
All men’s faults are not written on their fore- 
heads, and it’s quite as well they are not, or hats 
would need very wide brims. 

C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Plougkhman’s Talks. Ch. 

10. (1869) 


You would spy faults if your eves were out. 
ὲ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 271. (1678) 


You display your merits in your palm, but 
conceal your faults under your arm. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 6. (c. 1258) 
You know your Virtues well enough, no doubt: 
Your Faults are what you need to hear about. 

: GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 79. (1924) 


Don’t blame others for your own faults. (Tzt 
chi yu ts‘o hsiu kuai pieh jén.) 
Wirtiam ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1805. (1875) 


10 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 3, 5. 
(1606) 


11 If little faults .. . 
Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye 
When capital crimes . . . Appear before us? 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 2, 55. (1599) 
Wink at small faults. 
JouHn C iarke, Paroemiologia, p. 225. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 156. (1670) 
Wink at small faults, for you have great ones 
yourself. 
JaMEs KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 341. (1721) 


Wink at small faults, unless you cast the first 
stone. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Wink. (1736) 
Wink at small faults—remember thou hast great 
ones. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


12 Oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse. 
SUAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 30. (1596) 
I do not wnite to excuse my faults, but to prevent 
my readers from imitating them. (Je n’écris pas 
pour excuser mes fautes, mais pour empécher mes 
lecteurs de leur imiter.) 
Rousseau, Emile. Bk. iii, footnote. (1762) 
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1 
Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 281. 
(1604) 


2 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a 
ear! 
Se eceiee The Merry Wives of Windsor, iii, 
4, 32. (1601) 
Faults that are rich are fair. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 13. (1608) 


3 We cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus‘d our lawless lives. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 1, 53. (1594) 
We do not confess little faults except to insinuate 
that we have no great ones. (Nous n’avouons de 
petits défauts que pour persuader que nous π᾿ ἢ 
avons pas de grands.) 
La RocnHeroucauLp, Maximes. No. 327. (1665) 


4 
There is an old saying in Spain, that a man 
wot would buy a mule without a fault must 
not buy one at all. 
ΗΕ. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 17. (1854) 
The proverb is, “He who wants a mule with- 
out fault must walk on foot.” 


§ 
Different men have different faults. (Aliud 
aliis viti est.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 270. (165 B.C.) 

6 "Tis a meaner part of sense 
To find a fault than taste an excellence. 

JoHN Wi_Mot, EARL oF ROCHESTER, An Epi- 
logue, }. 6. (c. 1675) 

You find fault with a fat goose. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 248. (1678) 
FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5902. (1732) 

A Carper can carp at anything. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 33. (1732) 
Every one knows how to find Fault. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1447. A 
variant of the longer, “Every one can find 
fault, few can do better.” The Germans have 
a jingle, “Tadeln kann ein jeder Bauer, | 
Besser machen wird ihm sauer” (Every 
clown can find fault; to do better would 
puzzle him). 

They who seek only for faults, see nothing else. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.527.(1855) 


7 

A fault which humbles a man is of more use 

to him than a good action which puffs him up. 
Tuomas ΤΟΝ, Maxims of Piety. (c. 1570) 


8 
One ἀρ (they say) doth but one pardon 
need. 
Georce Witner, A Satyre, |. 720. (1615) 
Where no fault is, there needs no excuse. 
Unxsown, Machivels Dogge, fo. 8. (c. 1617) 
There is no neede of pardon, where there is no 
fault committed. 
Janus Masse, tr., Celestina, p. 83. (1631) 
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Where no fault is, there needs no pardon. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 208. (1639) 
Where no Fault is, there needs no Punishment. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5651.(1732) 
9 


A fault confessed is more than half amends. 

Unknown, Arden of Feversham. Act iv, sc. 4. 
(1592) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

A fault confest were half amended. 

Sir Joun Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. iii, No. 25. 
(1618) 

Faults confess’d they say, are half forgiven. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Prophetess. Act 
v, sc. 3. (1622) 

We need not be distressed by our faults if we 
have the strength to confess them. (On doit se 
consoler de ses fautes, quand on a Ja force de les 
avouer.) 

La RocHEeFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
641. (1665) The French proverb has two 
forms, “Faute avouée est ἃ demi amencdée,” 
and “Péché avoué est a moitié pardonne.” 

Confession of a fault makes half amends. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1670) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1140. (1732) 

A fault confessed is a new virtue added to a man. 

L. 5. KNow es, The Love-Chase. Act i, se. 2. 
(1837) 

A fault confessed is half redressed. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.285.(1855) 


‘is II—Faults of Others 


Jupiter has loaded us with two wallets: the 
one filled with our own faults he has placed at 
our backs, the second, heavy with the faults of 
others, he has hung before. From this circum- 
stance, we are not able to see our own faults, 
but as soon as others make a slip, we are ready 
to censure. 

(Peras imposuit Iuppiter nobis duas: 
propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit, 
alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem. 

Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus; 

alii simul delinquunt, censores sumus. ) 

Agsop, Fables: The Two Wallets. (c. 600 B.C.) 
As rendered by PHAEpRUs, Fables. Bk. iv, 
fab. 10. (c. 25 B.c.) Rabelais summarizes the 
fable in Pantagruel, bk. iii, ch. 15. 

Great Jove, in his paternal care, 

Has giv’n a man two Bags to bear; 
That which his own default contains 
Behind his back unseen remains; 

But that which others’ vice attests 
Swags full in view before our breasts. 
Hence we're inevitably blind, 
Relating to the Bag behind, 

But when our neighbours misdemean, 
Our censures are exceeding kcen. 

CHRISTOPHER SMART,The Two Bags: Phaedrus, 
iv, 10. (1765) 

Everyone has his faults, but we do not see the 
wallet on our own back. (Suus cuique attributus 
est i | sed non videmus manticae quod in ter- 
gost. 

CATULLUS, Odes. Ode xxii, I. 20. (c. 57 B.C.) 
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Whoso dubs me madman shall hear as much in 
reply, and shall learn to look behind on what is 
hanging from his back, and which he never no- 
tices. (Dixerit insanum qui me, totidem audiet 
atque | respicere ignoto discet pendentia tergo.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, Sat. 3, 1. 298. (30 B.C.) 
The vices of others we keep before our eyes, our 
own behind our back. (Aliena vitia in oculis 
habemus, a tergo nostra sunt.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 28. (c. A.D. 55) 
Nobody tries to search into himself—nobody ; all 
watch the wallet on the back that walks before. 
(Ut nemo in sese temptat descendere, nemo, | sed 
praecedenti spectatur mantica tergo!) 

Persivus, Satires. No. iv, 1. 23. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 

We do not see what is in the wallet- which hangs 
behind us. (Non videmus manticae, quod in tergo 
est.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No.90.(1523) 
We see not what sits on our shoulder. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 52. (1639) 
Other mens sinnes wee ever beare in mind; 

None sees the fardel of his faults behind. 

Ropert Herrick, Our Own Sinnes. (1648) 
The pouch behind our own defects must store, 
The faults of others lodge in that before. 

(ΤΙ fit pour nos défauts la poche de derriére, 
Et celle de devant pour Jes défauts d’autrui.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Besace. (1668) 

We see not what is in the Wallet behind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5453.(1732) 
Happy Tom Crump ne’er sees his own Hump. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
Every body can see the hump on his friend’s 
shoulders, but it takes some effort to see our own. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition of Matthew, 

1, 327. (1905) 
The camel never sees its own hump, but that of 
its brother is always before its eyes. 

Cuampion, Ractal Proverbs, p. 330. (1938) 


1 
We generally reproach others with faults sim- 
ilar to our own. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kedushin, fo. 70b.(¢.450) 
You bring to light your own faults by complain- 
ing of the faults of others. 

SALOMON IBN GapiROL, Alibhur ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 604. (c. 1050) 


If you use the heart with which you reprove 

uthers to reprove yourself, there will be fewer 

faults; if you use the heart with which you 

forgive yourself to forgive others, there will 
be perfect friendship. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 364.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


3 
As judge, condemn your own faults more than 
another’s, (Plus tua quam alterius damnabis 
crimina iudex.) 
CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 27. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


If a man attack his own failings instead of 
those of others, will he not remedy his per- 
sonal faults? 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk.xii,ch.21.(c.500 B.C.) 
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He who demands much from himself and little 
from others avoids resentment. 

Conructus, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 14. 


A man winnows his neighbor’s faults like chaff, 
but hides his own, even as a dishonest gambler 
hides a losing throw. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries.Verse 252.(c.475) 


Let every one sweep the snow from before his 
own door, and not trouble himself about the 
frost on his neighbor’s tiles. 

᾿ DOOLiTTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 281. (1872) 


When you survey your own sins, your eyes are 
rheumy and daubed with ointment; why, when 
you view the faults of your friends, are you 
as keen of sight as an eagle or as a serpent of 
Epidaurus? (Cum tua pervideas oculis mala 
lippus inunctis, | cur in amicorum vitiis tam 
cernis acutum | quam aut aquila aut serpens 
Epidaurius ? ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 25. (35 B.c.) 
Epidaurus was famous for the worship of 
Aesculapius, whose symbol was a serpent. 

How blind is Pride! what Eagles we are still 
In matters that belong to other men! 
What Beetles in our own! 

GeEorGE CHapMan, AU Fooles. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1605) Chapman is thinking of the prover- 
bial comparison, “Blind as a beetle.” See 
under BLINDNESS. 

He is eagle-eyed in other mens matters, but as 
blind as a buzzard in his own. 

THOMAS DrRaAxE, Bibliotheca, p. 26. (1633) 
Lynxes towards others, moles towards ourselves. 
(Lynx envers nos pareils, et taupes envers nous.) 

La FONTAINE: Fables: La Besace. (1668) Ra- 
BELAIS, bk. iv, ch. 5, says, “In others’ houses 
looking more sharply than a lynx, in his own 
blinder than a mole” (En maisons estranges 
voyant plus pénétrament qu’un lince, en sa 
maison propre estoit plus aveugle que taulpe). 

Eagle-sighted into our friends’ faults, blear-ey’d 
to our OWN. 

JuoHN WILSON, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 18. 
(1668) 


8 

One who expects his friend not to be offended 
by his own warts, will pardon the other's pim- 
ples. (Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat ami- 


cum | postulat, ignoscet verrucis illius. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 73. (35 8.¢.) 


9 

The same faults which in others are heavy and 
insupportable are in ourselves imperceptible. 
(Les mémes défauts qui dans les autres sont 
lourds et insupportables sont chez nous comme 
dans leur centre.) 


La Bruykre, Les Caractéres: Des Jugements. 
(1688) 


10 

If we had no faults, we should not take so 
much pleasure in remarking them in others. 
(Si nous n’avions point de défauts, nous ne 
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prendrions pas tant de plaisir ἃ en remarquer 
dans les autres. ) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 31. (1665) 


1 
We all find in others the faults that are found 
in ourselves. (Tout le monde trouve ἃ redire 
en autrui ce qu’on trouve ἃ redire en lui.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
567. (1665) 
A man sooner finds out his own foibles in a 
stranger than any other foibles. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Of Men and Manners, p. 
68. (c. 1760) 
Do you wish to find out a person’s weak points? 
Note the failings he has the quickest eye for in 
others. 
J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


2 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say 
to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine 
own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye. (ὑποκριτά, ἔκβαλε 
πρῶτον ἐκ τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ τὴν δοκόν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 3--5. (c. a. Ὁ. 50.) 
The Vulgate is, “Hypocrita, eiice primum 
trabem de oculo tuo.” See also Luke, vi, 41. 

Rarely is anyone sufficiently critical of himself. 
(Rarum est enim ut satis se quisque vereatur.) 

QuINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. x, ch. 
vii, sec. 24. (c. 80 A.D.) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 38, who, however, gives “vereatur” 
the meaning of venerate or stand in awe of: 
“Tl est rare qu’on se respecte assez soi-méme.” 

If one said to another, “Remove the splinter from 
between thine eyes,” the reply was, “Remove the 
beam from between thine own eyes.” 

Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 15Ὁ. (c. 450) 

To cast out the straw from another’s eye. (Festu- 
cam ex alterius oculo eiicere.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No.91.(1508) 
Whilst he boasteth that he can discern the least 
mote in the eye of another, he is not able to see 
the huge block that puts out the sight of both his 
eyes. (Se glorifiant veoir vn festu en [οἱ d’aul- 
truy, ne void vne grosse souche laquelle luy poche 
les deux ceilz.) 

RaBe ais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 25. (1545) 
Ye can see a mote in an other mans iye, 

But ye can not see a balke in your owne. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
We can spie a moate in anothers eye, and not a 
beam in our own. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

. 160. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
He that sees the mote in another’s eye had nced 
to see the beam in his own. (Es menester que el 
que vee la mota en el ojo ajeno, vea la viga en el 
suyo.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Hee will then quickly take occasion to be angry 
with her, and cuery mote (as the prouerbe goeth) 
is a beame in his Ph 

Rosgar Torre, Blazon of lealousie, Ὁ. 29.(1615) 
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In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. i, fab. 38. (1727) Quoted 
by FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
1740. 


When you are on the point of making some 
ugly fling at your neighbor, think first of your 
own faults. (ὅταν τι μέλλῃς τὸν πέλας κακηγορεῖν, 
αὐτὸς τὰ σαυτοῦ πρῶτον ἐπισκέπτον κακά.) 


MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 710K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Do you never look at yourself when you abuse 
another person? (Non soles respicere te, quom 
dicis iniuste alteri?) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 612. (c. 195 B.C.) 
When with sharp eye another’s faults you find, 
Not seeing your own, you're blamed in turn as 

blind. 
(Cum vitia alterius satis acri lumine cernas, 
nec tua prospicias, fis verso crimine caecus.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 48 (ce. 
175 B.C.) 
Before you accuse another, take a look at your 
own life. (Cum accusas alium, propriam prius in- 
spice vitam.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 41. 
Why do you look so sharp, malignant man, 

At others’ faults, vet overlook your own? 
(τί τἀλλότριον, ἄνθρωπε βασκανώτατε, 
κακὸν ὀξυδορκεῖς, τὸ δ᾽ ἴδιον παραβλέπεις ;) 

ΡΙΌΥΛΔΕΓΗ, Moralia, 469B, 5150). (c. 4. Ὁ. 95) 

Quoted as “the remark addressed to a meddle- 

some man.” 


He who damns another's faults should be a 
paragon himself. (Qui alterum incusat probri, 
sumpse enitere oportet.) 

PLautus, Truculentus, 1. 160. (c. 186 B.c.) Evi- 
dently a provcrb from the way it is quoted. 
On the other hand, another proverb says, 
“Nulli suis peccatis impediuntur quominus 
alterius peccata demonstrare possint” (No 
one is prevented by his own faults from point - 
ing out those of another). 

Everything you reprove in another, you must 
carefully avoid in yourself. (Omnia quae vindi- 
caris in altero, tibi ipsi vehcmenter fugienda sunt.) 

Cicero, In Verrem. No ii, ch. 3, sec. 4. (70 B.C.) 
If you intend to put a man to rights, put your- 
self to rights first. 

Midrash: Psalms Rabbah, 53. (c. 550) 

Who wil say yl of others, first let hym thinke on 
hym selfe. (Chi vuol dir mal d’altrui, prima si 
pensi di lui.) 

JouN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
The dead woman was frightened at the one with 
her throat cut. (Espantése la muerta de la de- 
gollada.) 

CERvANTEs, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43, (1615) 
A depraved woman is shocked at the pecca- 
dilloes of her neighbor. 

He that mocks a cripple ought to be whole. 

Grorce Heasert, Jacula Prudentum. No. $67. 
(1640) “Who laughs at a crooked map 
should walk very straight.” 
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For a Drunkard to inveigh against Intemperance, 
is for the Pot to call the Kettle black. 

WittrAM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

446. (1693) See Pot AND KETTLE. 
Point not at others’ Spots with a foul Finger. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3890.(1732) 
Clean your Finger before you point at my Spots. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
E’er you remark another’s sin, 

Bid your own conscience look within. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
He that is conscious of a stink in his Breeches, is 
jealous of every Wrinkle in another’s Nose. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1751. 
Do not ridicule the thin-bearded as long as thou 
thyself art without a beard. . 

BurcKuHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 601. (1817) 


1 
Refrain from seeing and speaking of the vices 
of mankind, which you know are in yourself. 
MOHAMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 77. “Forget others’ faults by re- 
membering your own.” 


2 
The first part of the night. think of your own 
faults; the latter part [while you are asleep], 
think of the faults of others. 
Artutr E. Mou ce, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
DooLitTTLe, Chinese Vocabulary ,p.328.(1872) 


Every one lookes to another, but not to hem- 
selfe. 
Sir THOMAS OVERBURY, 
Church. (1613) 


Newes from the 


You see the lice on another, but can’t see the 
ticks on yourself. (In alio peduclum vides, in 
te ricinum non vides.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 57. (c. A.p. 60) 


5 
Be sure that they who tell you of others’ 
faults will tell your faults to others. 

Sap, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 


6 

Men's faults do seldom to themselves appear. 
SHAKESPEARE,. he Rupe of Lucrece,}.633.(1594) 

7 


As the eve seeth all things and cannot see it- 
self; so we can see other men’s faults, but not 
our own. 

, Henry Smitn, Sermons, i, 284. (c. 1585) 


With regard to your own things you are an 
Argus, with respect to others’ you are blind. 
(Res tua te reperit Argus, res altera caecum.) 
Ucoparpus SuLMONENSIS. Fable 58. (c. 1300) 
The Italians say, “In casa, Argo; di fuori, 
talpa’’ (At home, an Argus; outside, a mole). 
(As the Proverb is) ... at home wee see no 
more then Moles, but abroade as muche as Argus. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 160. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


We see Time's furrows on another's brow, 

And Death intrench’d, preparing his assault; 

How few themselves, in that just mirror, see! 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. v, 1. 627. (1742) 


FAVOR 
See also Benefit, Kindness 


10 
An ounce of favour is worth more than a 
pound of justice. 

W.G. Bennam, Proverbs, p. 736. (1907) 


11 

You had better refuse a favour gracefully than 
to grant it clumsily. 

se CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 18 March, 1751. 


The greater the favor, the greater the obli- 
gation. (Quin maximo cuique plurimum de- 
beatur. ) 

ἘΔ ἼΘΕΚΟ, De Offictis. Bk.i, ch.15, sec.49.(c.45 B. C.) 


A denial of a favor is not an invasion of a 
right. 
J. Fenrmore Cooper, The American Demo- 
crat. Ch. 11. (1838) 


14 
Favors ill-placed I adjudge injuries. (Bene- 
facta male locata, malefacta arbitror.) 
ENNIUS, Aphorisms. (c. 175 B.c.) Quoted by 
Cicero, De Offictis, ti, 18. Paraphrased in an 
English jingle, “A favour ill-placed is a great 
waste.” 


15 
I have found favour in the sight of the king. 
(Inveni in conspectu regis gratiam.) 

Old Testament: Esther, v, 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 
To bring one in fauour with a man, insinuare ali- 
quem alteri. 

Joun Baret, An Alvearie. Sig. F251. (1580) 
[He] found no favour in his Ladies Eyes. 


DrypdeEN, Theodore and Honorta, |. 19. (1700) 
16 


The favour of the great is no inheritance. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
Great men’s favours are uncertain. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Favour. (1736) 


17 
Most people return small Favours. acknowl- 
edge middling ones, and repay great ones with 
Ingratitude. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Alma- 
nack, 1751. The French say, “Trop grande 


faveur n’est pas bonne” (Too great a favor 
is not good). 


18 
All Things are not to be granted at all Times. 
THomas Fu Lier, Gnomologia. No. 562. (1732) 
One Favour qualifies for another. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3751. 


19 
He who asks for more than he needs merits a 
refusal. 
SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Chotce of Pearls). No. 575. (c. 1050) 
He who seeks a favor of the avaricious is like him 
who tries to catch tish in the wilderness. 
SaALoMON In Gasrrot, Mibhar ka-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls) . No. 583. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. Evidently from the Latin proverb: “In 
aére piscari, in mare venari.” (To fish in the 
air. to hunt in the sea.) Marek Musar (letter 
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n) has, “He who solicits favors from the ava- 
ricious resembles one who seeks wisdom from 
women, chastity from the prostitute, and 
: who attempts to catch fish in the desert.” 
Favor is a symbol of sovereignty when it is 
practised by weak men. (Gunst als Symbol 
der Souveranitat, von schwachen Menschen 
ausgeiibt. ) 

2 ΟΟΕΤΗΣ, Spriicke tn Prosa. (1819) 


As a wise man saieth, pleasures and favours 
are not to bee done either to a childe or to 
an olde man. For the one forgetteth them, the 
other dyeth before he have occasion to re- 
quite them. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 236. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


3 
He whom I favor wins. (Cui adhaereo prae- 
est. 
Henry VIII of England, Motto, on his tent 
in the Field of the Cloth of Gold, June, 1520. 


4 


Without favour none will know you, and with 
it you will not know yourself. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 165. (1640) 
When out of Favour, none know thee; when in, 
thou dost not know thyself. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1753. 


5 
Favour will as surely perish as life. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (2nd ed.) No. 
1053. (1650) 


6 
Those who have had, and who may yet have, 
occasion to ask great favors, should never ask 
small ones. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Letter to General Lafa- 
yette, 1786. 


You goe about to currey fauour. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and his England (Arber), 
p. 368. (1580) “To curry favor’ is said to 
refer to a famous horse, Fauvel, in an old 
French romance. 


8 
I easily regain favor with myself. (Mecum fa- 
cile redeo in gratium. ) 

Pragprus, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 3. (c. 25 B.c.) 


9 
The man is dishonest who knows how to ac- 
cept a favor but does not know how to return 
it. (Improbus est homo, qui beneficium scit 
accipere, et reddere nescit.) 

Prautus, Persa, |. 762. (c. 200 B.C.) 
He who knows not how to grant a favor has no 
right to seek one. (Beneficdtum dare qui nescit 
iniuste petit.) 

Puptyirus Syrvs, Sententiae. No.59.(c.43 B.C.) 


10 
Be not lavish of favors; it leadeth to servility, 
ing slackness 


“Prau-norer, Instruction. No. 16. (c. 3550 B. Cc.) 
Prisee Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
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11 

He has received a favor who has granted one 
to a worthy person. (Beneficium dando acce- 
pit qui digno dedit.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No.68.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who accords a favor to the good in part re- 
ceives it. (Probo beneficium qui dat ex parte 
accipit.) 

Pusuitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 541. 

To accept a favour from a friend is to confer one. 

Cuvurton Coiiins, Aphorisms, Ὁ. 98. (c. 1900) 


1 
Who claims to have granted a favor asks for 
one. (Beneficium qui dedisse se dicit petit.) 
Pus.itius Syrvus, Sententiae. No.71.(c.43 B.C.) 
To confer repeated favor is to teach how it should 
be repaid. (Beneficium saepe dare docere est 
reddere.) 
Pusuitius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 73. 
You will easily find folk to do favors if you 
cultivate those who have done them. (Facile in- 
venies qui bene faciant cum qui fecerunt coles.) 
PUBLILIUS SyrRUS, Sententiae. No. 225. 
Unwelcome are the favors whose attendant is 
fear. (Ingrata sunt beneficia quibus comes est 
metus.) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 308, 


Be forgetful of favors given, and mindful of 
favors received. (Shih ‘hui wu nien, shou én 
mo wang.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1908. (1875) 
Row with the strcam in doing a favor. (Shun 
shui t‘ui chou tso jen ch‘ing.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1897. Give 
wine to one who is fond of it, give books to 
a student. 


1 

The favor of ignoble men can be won only by 
ignoble means. (Conciliari nisi turpi ratione 
amor turpium non potest. ) 

ee Luciium.Epis.xxix,sec.11.(c. a. Ὁ. 65) 


One pays a high price for small favors. (Magno 
parva constare. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxiv, sec. 7. (c. 
A.D. 64) The Japanese have a proverb, 
“When you buy a vase cheap, look for the 
flaw; when a man offers favors, look for 


the motive.” 
16 


No gentleman will ask as a favor what is not 

due him as a reward. (Neutiquam officium 

liberi esse hominis puto | quom is nil mereat.) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 330. (166 B.C.) 

Never ask as a favor what you can take by force. 


(No pidas de grado lo que puedes tomar por 
fuerza.) 


Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. (1605) 


Never claim as a right what you can ask as a 
favour. 


og CHUBTON Cotxins, Aphorisms. (c. 1900) 


Favor humiliates. (Tsung wéi hsia. ) 


Lao-tszz, Tao-teh-king (The W : 
Sec. 13. (c. 550 8...) Carus, ‘oi had 
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that of soliciting favors. 

SALOMON IsN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 569. (c. 1050) A 
paraphrase of Mishlei Shualim, fable 87. 
ALGAZILI, Ethics (ii, 21, 70), says: “The so- 
licitation of favors is the severest death.” 

Though riches may be acquired by seeking favor, 
they can never compensate for the degradation of 
seeking. 

SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 585. (c. 1050) Para- 

phrase from Accazil, Ethics, ii, 21, 24. 


1 
She granted you the last favour (as they call 
it). . 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Plain-Dealer. Act 
v, sc. 3. (1676) From the French, les der- 
niéres faveurs, 

You think it more dangerous to be seen in Con- 
versation with me, than to allow some other 
Men the last favour. 

WiLL1AM Concreve, Love for Love. Act 3, sc. 

14. (1695) 


FEAR 
: See also Hope and Fear 
It is torture to fear what you cannot over- 
come. (Crux est, si metuas, vincere quod ne- 


4645.) 
ANACHARSIS, δεμίομίίαθ. (c. 550 8.c.) See 
AUSONIUS, Septem Sapientum Sententiae. Pt. 
vii, 1. 4. 


It is foolish to fear what cannot be avoided. 

(Stultitia est timere quod vitari non potest.) 
PuBLILIUS SyRus,Sententiae.No.682.(c.43 B.C.) 

Al fcarfulnesse is folly. (Ogni timidita é vitio.) 
JoHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 

3 


το day to day in armes so he spedde, 
That alle the Grekes as the deeth him dredde. 
(Divenne in arme si feroce e forte. 
Che gli Greci il temean come la morte.) 
Boccaccio, 1 Filostrato. Canto i, st. 46. (c. 
1350) CHAUCER, tr., Trodlus and Criseyde. Bk. 
i, 1. 482. (c. 1380) Fear him like death. 


Timidus Plutus, an old proverb, As fearful as 
Plutus, . . . trusting no man. 
Ropert Burton, The Anaiomy of Melancholy, 
i, ti, 3, 13. (1621) 
Δ Latin proverb on the moral cowardice which 
it is the character of riches to generate, Timidus 
Plutus, 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 5. (1853) 


Better a fearful end than fear without end. 
(Besser ein ende mit Schrecken, als cin 
Schrecken ohne Ende.) 
CuHaries Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 346. A German proverb. 
The fear of one increases the courage of the other. 
(ἢ timor dell’ uno, aummentsa !’ ardir dell’ altro.) 
Cantar, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 213. Italian. 


Of all bitternesses, said the sage, none exceeds 
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6 
The first duty for a man is still that of subdu- 
ing Fear. ... A man’s acts are slavish .. . 
till he have got Fear under his feet. 
THomas CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. Ch. 1. (1840) 


7 
Fear is not a lasting teacher of duty. (Timor 
non est diuturnus magister officii.) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No. ii, sec. 36 (44 B.C.) 
8 


He suffers as punishment the fear of punish- 
ment. (Excutitur poenamque luit formidine 
poenae. ) 
CLAUDIAN, In Rufinum. Bk. ii, 1. 140. (395 a. 0.) 
Quoted by ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 19. 


Fear is so afraid that it fears even that which 
could help. (Adeo pavor etiam auxilia for- 
midat.) 

Quintus Curtrus Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 

Alexandr: Magni. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (c. 50 A.D.) 

10 
Thy soul is smit with coward fear. (L’ anima 
tua ἃ da viltade offesa.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto ii, l. 45. (c. 1300) 


11 
Those who came were not afraid; those who 
were afraid did not come. 

Dooritt_Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 684. (1872) 


12 
Let’s fear no storm, before we feel a show’r. 
Μισπλει. Drayton, The Barons’ Wars. Bk. iii, 


1. 55 (1596) See also under TROUBLE. 
13 


Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, and 
the herald of all revolutions. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Compensation.( 1841) 
We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid 
of death, and afraid of each other. 

Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 

If I quake, what matters it what I quake at? 

Emerson, Essays: Character. (1844) 

He has not learned the lesson of life who does not 
every day surmount a fear. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude. Courage 

(1870) 
14 
It is not death or hardship that is a fearful 
thing. but the fear of hardship or death. (οὗ 
yap θάνατος ἣ πόνος φοβερό». ἀλλὰ τὸ φοβεῖσθαι 
πόνον ἣ θάνατον.) 


Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec 13. 
(c. A.D. 100) The French say, “Qui craint de 
souffrir, souffre de craint” (Who fears to 
suffer, suffers from fear). 

Whenever conscience commands anything, there 
is only one thing to fear, and that is fear. 

St. Toeresa or Avira, Afaxim. (c. 1575) See 
Watsu, Religion and Health, p. 52. 

That of which I stand most in fear is fear. (C’est 
de quoy j’ay le plus de peur que la peur.) 

MontaicneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 17. (1580) 

Nothing is terrible except fear itself. 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 

Fortitudo. (1605) 
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Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. 
H. D. THoreav, Journal. (c. 1860) See EMER- 
son, Thoreau. 
The only thing to fear is fear. 
F. D. Rooseve tt, First Inaugural Address, 4 
March, 1933, and in subsequent addresses. 
1 


There is no medicine for fear. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (c. 1599) 
There is no remedy for fear but cut off the head. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 319. (1721) 


“Panic fear is far beyond al] arguments.” 
2 


Al the weapons of London, wy] not arme feare. 
(Tutte le arme di Londra, non armerion la 
paura.) 
Joun Fiorito, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Ali the weapons of war will not arm Fear. 
Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. Ch. 78. 
(1611) 
All the arms of England shall not arm fear. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 724. (1640) 


3 

He that fears you present, will hate you absent. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2101.(1732) 

WHOM THEY FEAR THEY HATE, see under Hare. 


4 
"Twas Fear that first put on Arms. 
Tuomas Futter. Gnomologia. No. 5317.(1732) 


5 
Fear hath a quick ear. 


EpMunp Gayton, Festivious Notes on Don 
Quixot, p. 65. (1654) 


6 
Fear not. (Nolite timere.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xliii, 23. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Do not fear. (Noli metuere.) 
Terence, Phormio, |. 556. (161 B.C.) 
Put aside your fear. (Pone metum.) 
Ovww, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 2, 1. 3. (c. a.b. 9) 


7 
Fears are divided in the midst. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 641 (1640) 


Feare may force a man to cast beyond the 
moone. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
See also under Moon. 


9 

Men seyn, who-so of every grace [grass] hath 
drede, 

Let hym beware to walk in any mede. 

Tomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, 

1. 1887. (c. 1412) 

He that feareth euery bush, must neuer goe a 

birding. 

jJoun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 354. (1580) See also under Busu. 
He that is afrayd of euery starting grasse, may 
not walke in a meddow. 

Gasniet, Harvey, Marginalia, p. 192. (c. 1582) 
He that is redd [afraid] for windlestraws should 
not sleep in lees [unploughed land). 

Davi Freacuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 40. (c. 

1595) Windlestraws are dried stalks of weeds 
left standing after the seed has fallen. 
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Let him that is skared by leaves keep from the 
wood. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Peur. (1611) 
GeorcE Hersert in the second edition of 
Jacula Prudentum (1651) polishes this to, 
“He that is afraid of leaves goes not to the 
wood.” Ray, Proverbs, p. 55, says this is a 
French proverb Englished, the French being, 
“Oui a peur de feuilles ne doit aller au bois,” 
which Ray renders, “He that's afraid of 
leaves must not come in a wood.” 

Let not him that fears feathers come among 
wild-fowl. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 51. (1640) 
He that’s afraid of the wagging of feathers, must 
keep from among wild fowl. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 55. (1670) 
He that’s afraid of every grass must not sleep 
in a meadow. 

SAMUEL PaLMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 195. (1710) 


Pale fear seized everyone. (πάντας ὑπὸ χλωρὸν 
δέος εἷλεν.) 

Homer, //iad. Bk. viii, 1. 77. (c. 850 Β.6} Re- 
peated frequently, with variations. For in- 
stance, Odyssey, xi, 43, has, ἐμὲ δὲ χλωρὸν 
δέος ἥρει (Pale fear seized me). 

Eck the pale dredc. 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: 

Tale, 1. 1140. (ς. 1386) 


The Knixchtes 


11 
Panic, handmaid of numbing fear. (@tfa. Φοβοι' 
Kpvdevros ἑταιρη.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. ix. 1. 2 (c. 850 5.6.) Pre- 
TARCH, Moralia, 3561), savs that the first to 
learn of the dismembering of Osiris were the 
Pans and Satyrs, and so “even to this dav, 
the sudden confusion and consternation of a 
crowd Is called a panic.” 

These are called panic fears. (Ils nomment cela 
terreurs paniques.) 

Moatalcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch 17. (1880) Mon- 
taigne is describing the terror which over- 
took the people of Carthaze. Erasmus, 
Adagia, Chil. ii, cent. x, No. 19; Chil. iii, cent. 
vii, No. 3, refers to it as “Panicus casus,” a 
transliteration of the Greek πανικός, belong- 
ing to or fit for Pan. 

No fear is so ruinous and uncontrollable as panic 
fear. For other fears are groundless, but this fear 
is witless. (Nulli itaque tam perniciosi, tam in- 
revocabiles quam lymphatici metus sunt. Ceteri 
enim sine ratione, hi sine mente sunt.) 

SEEN, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xiii,sec.9.(c. a. Ὁ. 65) 


1 

Fear and Threats climb to the selfsame spot 
the owner does. (Timor et Minae | scandunt 
eodem quo dominus. ) 


ee Odes. Bk. iii, ode. 1,1. 37 (23 B.c.) 
1 


A good scare is worth more to a man than 
good advice. 


E. W. Howe, Howe's Monthly. (c. 1930) 


14 
He that fleeth from the fear shall fall into the 
pit; and he that getteth up out of the pit shall 
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be taken in the snare. (Qui fugerit a facie 
pavoris, cadet in foveam: et qui conscenderit 
de fovea, capietur laqueo.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, x\viii,44.(c.700 B.C.) 


1 
The less there is of fear the less there is of 
danger. (Quo timoris minus est, eo minus 
periculi est.) 
Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. xxii, ch. 5, sec. 2. 
(25 B.c.) Quoted by MonrtTAIGNE, iii, 6. 
Foolish fear doubleth danger. 


THOMAS Ε ΕΚ, Gnomologia. No. 1563.(1732) 
2 


Men are eager to tread underfoot what once 
they feared. (Nam cupide conculcatur nimis 
ante metutum. ) : 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. v, 1. 1140. 
(c. 45 B.C.) Quoted by MonraicneE, ii, 12. 


3 
A thing imperious is fear. (Res est inperiosa 
timor. ) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xi, No. 58. (A. Ὁ. 93) 
The strongest passion is fear. (La plus forte 
passion, c’est la peur.) 

La FONTAINE, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 15. (1678) 
There is no passion so contagious as that of fear. 
(Il n’est passion contagieuse comme celle de la 
peur.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 47. (1580) 

Fear is stronger than Love. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1513.(1732) 


From fear of breaking it, you break the crys- 
tal. (Frangere dum metuis, franges crystal- 
}.na.) 

MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk.xiv,epig.111.(c.a. Ὁ. 85) 


5 
Whom a man fears he wishes to perish. (Quem 
metuit quisque, perisse cupit. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 2, 1. 10. (c. 13 B.C.) 


6 
lear itself made her daring. (Audacem fecerat 
ipse timor.) 

Ovin, Fasti. ΒΚ. iii, 1. 644. (c. a. Ὁ. 8) 

One must have courage even to fear. (Fault il du 
Cuurage ἃ crainte.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 6. (1595) The 
French also say, “Le courage est souvent un 
effet de la peur” (Courage is often a result 
of fear). 

Despair and confidence both banish fear. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Doomesday, 1x,55.(1614) 

Fear loves the idea of danger. (La peur aime 
"idea du danger.) 
; Josern Jousert, Pensdes. No. 63. (1810) 


Hie was sorer frayed than hurt. 
Jenan Parsorave, L’Ecclaircissement de la 
Langue Francoyse, p. 558. (1530) 
You are like the Melun eels, you cry out before 
you are hurt. (Vous semblez les anguillez de 
Melun, vous criez dauant qu’on vous escorche.) 
Raserais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 47. (1534) 
More fraid than hurt. 
Joun Hreywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
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Certeinly thou art more afraide then hurte. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 189. (1579) 
Thus more afraid than hurt you often are. 

Joun CLavett, A Recantation of an Ill Led 

Life, p. 12. (1628) 
He is war fleyit [frightened] nor he is hurt. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 48. (c. 1595) 
Ten times more frightened than burt. 

STERNE, Sentimental Journey, p. 34. (1768) 
Death, like life, is an affair of being more fright- 
ened than hurt. 

SAMUEL But Ler, Erewhon. Ch. 13. (1872) 

8 


If you are terrible to many, beware of many. 
(Multis terribilis, caveto multos. 

PERIANDER, Sententiae. (c. 600 B.c.) See Av- 
ae Septem Sapientum Sententiae. Sec. 
iv, 1. 

He must fear many whom many fear. (Necesse 
est multos timeat quem multi timent.) 

Decimus LaBErius, Mime. (50 8. 6.) Laberius 
had been forced by Caesar to appear on the 
stage and act in his own mimes in com- 
petition with Publilius Syrus. In revenge, he 
ventured to make several thrusts at Caesar, 
of which the line given above was one. Every 
eye in the theatre turned upon Caesar when 
it was spoken, but he sat unmoved. Quoted 
by Macrosivs, i, 7, and by Seneca, De Ira, 
li, 11. Pupirrrus Syrus, Sententiae, No. 379 
(43 B.c.), gives the usual proverbial form, 
“Multos timere debet quem multi timent.” 
This form is quoted by Bacon, Ornamenta 
Rationalia. No. 32. 

No one is fearful to the many but fear from the 
many recoils upon his head. (Neque quemquam 
multis metuendum esse, quin ad eum ex multis 
formido reccidat.) 

SaLiust, Ad Caesarem Senen. Ch.3.(c. 46 B.C.) 
Fear always recoils upon those who inspire it. 
. .. Whatever terrifies must also tremble. (Sem- 
per in auctores redundat timor. . . . Quidquid 
terrct et trepidat.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 11, sec. 3.(c. A. Ὁ. 55) 
He who causes fear is himself more fearful. (Qui 
terret, plus ipse timet.) 

Cravpian, De Quarto Consulatu Henorii 

Augusti, 1. 290. (c. a. pv. 395) 
Fear him who fears thee, even though he be a 
fly and thou an elephant. 

Sabi, Aphorisms. No. 4. (c. 1250) 

Who is feared most, fears most. 
Srr THomas Oversury, Forren Newes: From 
Spaine. (1613) 
Feared men be fearful. 
JouN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 208. (1639) 
9 


It was fear first created gods in the world. 
(Primus in orbe deos fecit timor.) 
Petronivus, Fragments. Fr. 3, Loeb. (c. A. p. 
60) Stattus uses the same line in his Thebaid, 
bk. iii, 1. 661 (c. Α.Ὁ. 90), and it is usually 
attributed to him, but it seems probable 
that he took it from Petronius. 
"Twas only fear first in the world made gods. 
Ben Jonson, Sejansus. Act ii, se. 2. (1603) 
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Fear made the gods; audacity has made kings. 
PROSPER DE CREBILLON, Catilina. (1749) 
1 


I fear no man and supplicate no man. (Non 
metuo nec ego quoiquam supplico.) 
Prautus, Bacchides, |. 225. (190 B.C.) 
You blush to fear even Caesar. (Erubescis Cae- 
sarem timere.) 
QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
1, sec. 15. (c. A.D. 60) 
My name’s William Dreadnaught. (Ie m’appelle 
Guillaume sans peur.) 
RaBerais, Pantaernel. Bk. v, ch. 35. (1552) 


2 

Happy is the man that feareth alway: but he 
that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mis- 
chief. (Beatus homo, qui semper est pavidus. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs,xxviii,14.(c. 350 B.C.) 
The mind which knows how to fear can take the 
road safely. (Animus vereri qui scit, scit tuto 
ingredi.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No.3.(c. 43 B.C.) 
You must always fear when you wish to be safe. 
(Mctuendum est semper, esse cum tutus velis.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No. 400. 

He who fears all snares falls into none. (Qui 
omnes insidias timet in nullas incidit.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 594. 

Fear is one part of Prudence. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1412.(1732) 
Wise Fear begets Care. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6355.(1732) 
Early and provident fear is the mother of safety. 

EpMUND BURKE, Speech, on the Unitarian peti- 

tion, 11 May, 1792. 
Fear rightly used is the father of courage and the 
mother of safety. 

Henry H. Tweepy, Sermon, Princeton chapel, 

1 March, 1931. 


Endless are the torments of him who fears 
himself. (Adsidua ei sunt tormenta qui se 
ipsum timet.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae.No.49.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Daily is he damned who always fears. (Cotidie 
damnatur qui semper timet.) 

PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 112. 

Alas, how wretched to be aged by fear. (Eheu 
quam miserum est fieri metuendo senem.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 187. 

When fear comes, sleep has scanty place. (Metus 
cum venit, rarum habet somnus locum.) 

PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 359. 

No one is more miserable than he who lives in 
fear. (Numquam non miser est qui quod timeat 
cogitat.) 

Pus itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 458. 


4 

Fear, not clemency, restrains the wicked. 

(Metus improbos compescit non clementia.) 
Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.398.(c.43 B.C.) 

Fear and shame much sin doth tame. 
Unxnown, Robin Conscience: Motto, 1. 310. 

i rad See Hazxi1t, Early Popular Poetry, 
46. 

Fear keeps the garden better than the gardener. 

Grosoz Hexsrzt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 270. 
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(1640) Dudley Nichols is credited with the 
epigram, “The highest fence is fear.” 
Fear, the Beadle of the Law. 

Georce Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1054. 
Fear keeps and looks to the Vineyard, and not 
the owner. 

GeorcE HerserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1070. 


What you fear happens sooner than you ex- 
pect. (Quod timeas citius quam quod speres 
evenit.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.559.(¢.43 B.C.) 
Thou fear’st I am in love with thee (my deare), 
I prythe feare not. It comes with a feare. 

Epwarp Gu1LPIN, Skialetheia, p. 24. (1598) 
Fear, instead of avoiding, invites danger. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 21 Sept., 1747. 
The proverb .. . says, /t comes with a fear. 
That is, I suppose, what they fear generally hap- 
pens, because there is generally occasion for the 
fear. 

SAMUEL Ricnarpson, Clarissa, vi, 205. (1748) 
Dream of that constable, his name is Fear, he'll 
be at vour heels till you die. 

T. C. Haripurton (Same Srick), Wise Saws 

Ch. 4. (1843) 
The danger which a man fears, of that will he 
die. (Del mal que οἱ hombre teme, de aquel se 
muere. ) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 282. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
The thing we fear we bring to pass. 
ELBERT Hussarp, The Philistine, xxv, 143. 
(1908) 


He who can hurt is dreaded even when not 
present. (Qui pote nocere timetur cum etiam 
non adest.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae.No.604.(c.43 B.C.) 
That which is to be feared deceives you, if you 
heed it not. (Quod est timendum decipit si neg- 
legas.) 

PUBLILIVUS δυκιδ, Sententiae. No. 617. 

When nothing is feared, something to fear arises. 
(Ubi nihil timetur, quod timeatur nascitur.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 704. 

Fear is a hindrance to all virtue. (Virtutis omnis 
impedimentum est timor.) 

PuBsLILivus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 728. 


7 
If you wish to fear nothing, you should dread 
all. (Si nihil velis timere, metuas omnia. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae.No.657.(c.43 B.C.) 
If you wish to fear nothing, consider that every - 
thing is to be feared. (Si velis nihil timere, 
cogitate omnia esse timenda.) 
SENECA, Naturales Questiones. Bk. vi, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 54) 


I fear nothing but danger. (Ie ne crains rien 
que les dangiers. ) 
RaBELals, Pantagruel, Bk. iv, ch. 23, (1548) 
Repeated in bk. iv, ch. 55. 


: ; 
He feared nothing but his shadow. (Rien ne 
craignoit que son vmbre.) 

ἘΑΒΕΙ͂ΑΙΒ, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 32. 
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He retorned with more fear of his shadow then 


true reaporte of that he had in charge. | . 
GEOFFREY FENTON, tr., Certaine Tragicall Dis- 
courses of Dandello, ii, 285. (1567) 
Shee were afrayed of her owne shadowe. 
Ricuarp Grartron, Chronicle, ii, 659. (1568) 
Stand in feare of their owne shadowes. 
Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 20. (1574) Pettie, tr. ; 
As our English prouerbe is, he is afraid of his 
owne shadowe. 
Joun Baret, An Alvearie, V92. (1580) 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 997. (1594) 
Afraid of his own shadow. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 161. (1670) 
EACH BUSHEL AN OFFICER, see under BUSH. 


, 
Afraid of far enough. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 161. (1670) 
Afraid of what is never likely to happen. 
Afraid of him that died last year. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 161. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 810, has, “Are you 
afraid of him that dy’d last year?” 


2 e 
Thou who art wise, fear him who fearcth thee. 
Sap, Gulistan. Ch. i, Maxim 8. (c. 1258) 


3 e . Φ . 
Fear closes the ears of the mind. (Timor anim) 
auribus officit.) 
SatLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 58, sec. 3. (c. 
41 B.C.) 


4 ° 
It is folly to die through fear of dying. (Stulti- 
tia est timore mortis mori.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixx, sec. 8. (c. A.D. 
64) “Fear kills more than the disease,” or 
“Fear kills more than the physician.” 

Better be killed than frightened to death. 

R. 5. Surtees, Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds. 

Ch. 32. (1892) See also under DEATH. 
δ 


Prone is fear ever to believe the worst. (Prona 
est timoris semper in peius fides.) 
Seneca, Hercules Furens, |. 316. (c. Aa.b. 60) 
To FEAR THE WORST, see under WORST. 


6 When our actions do not, 


Our fears do make us traitors. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 2, 3. (1606) 


7 
Fear is more payne, then ys the payne it 
feares. 

Sir Puivip ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, The Arcadia. Bk.v.(a. 1586) 
The fear’s as bad as falling. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbelinc, iii, 3, 49. (1609) 
Fear of danger is ten times more terrifying than 
danger itself. 

DAniEL Deror, Robinson Crusoe, p. 161.(1719) 
The direst foe of courage is the fear itself. 

Σ ΟΕΟΒΟΣ MacponaLp, Sir Gibbie. Ch. 20. (1879) 


Fear, the very worst prophet in misfortune, 
anticipates many evils. (Plurima versat | pes- 
simus in dubiis augur timor.) 

Srativs, Thebaid. Bk. ili, 1. 5. (c. A.D. 92) 
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9 
Distracted and frighted out of his wits. 
BisHop SiMon Patrick, Commentary: Exodus, 
Ix, 27. (1697) 
You frighten me out of my seven senses. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Frightened out of your wits. 
James Beresroro, The Miseries of Human Life. 
Ch. 21. (1806) 
Scared out of his seven senses. 
WatterR Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 34. (1818) 
Mr. Mulliner . . . had often been frightened, but 
never out of his wits. 


MARGARET KENNEDY, The Midas Touch. (1938) 
10 


Things seen, or believed through fear. (Visa, 
sive ex metu.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 24. (c. A. Ὁ. 116) 
Even the bravest are frightened by sudden terrors. 
(Etiam fortes viros subitis terreri.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xv, sec. 59 
11 
Fear argues ignoble minds. (Degeneres ani- 
mos timor arguit.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 13. (19 B.C.) 

Fear is a slinking cat I find 
Beneath the lilacs of my mind. 
SorH1e TUNNELL, Fear. (1930) 


12 

Affrighted by every breeze, startled by every 
sound. (Omnes terrent aurae. sonus excitat 
omnis. ) 

VeRGIL, Aeneid. BK. ii. 1. 728. (19 B.C.) 

Fearful when all was safe. (Omnia tuta timens.) 

Vercir, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 298. 

Why I fear I know not; but yet as one deprived 
of sense I fear all things. (Quid timeam ignoro: 
timeo tamen omnia demens.) 

Ovip, Herotdes. Epis. i, 1. 71. (c. 10 B.c.) 

He fears the very flies. (Vel muscas metuit prae- 
tervolitantes.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, 1, v, 66. (1523) Citing Aris- 
totle as the author. The French say, “La 
peur grossit des objets” (Fear magnifies 
things), and “La peur est un grand inven- 
teur.”’ 

13 
Fear lends wings to his feet. (Pedibus timor 
addidit alas.) 

VERGIL, Aencid. Bk. viii, 1. 224. (19 B.C.) 

See how fear gives him wings. 
Sir ΡΗΠῚΡ Sioney, Arcadia. Bk.ii,p.195.(1580) 
Thercto fear gave her wings. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Facrie Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto vii, st. 26. (1590) 
Fear hath wings. 
TorRRIANO, Ptassa Universale, Ὁ. 60. (1666) 
Fear lent him wings. 
Swirt, On Mr. Pultenay, |. 30. (1731) 


14 
Fear follows crime and is its punishment. (La 
crainte suit le crime, et c’est son chatiment.) 
VOLTAIRE, Semiramis. Act v, sc. 1. (1748) 
All infractions of love and equity in our social 
relations are speedily punished. They are pun- 
ished by fear. 
EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
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Fear is a tyrant and a despot, more terrible than 
the rack, more potent than the stake. 
Encar Watiace, The Clue of the Twisted 
Candle, p. 144. (1916) 


1 
All fear is bondage. 
Unknown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 35. 
(1629) 
The slave of fear: the worst of all slaveries. 
BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 64. (1910) 


2 
Fearlessness burns its bridges behind; fear, 
the bridges before. 
Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack, p. 28. 
(1906) 


3 

Tommy’s tears and Mary’s fears 

Will make them old before their years. 
UNKNowN, Old Nursery “lyme 


II—Fear, Its Manifestations 


4 
My heart is dancing with fear. (ὀρχεῖται δὲ 
καρδία φόβῳ.) 
Agscuytus, Libation-Bearers, 1.166 (458 B.C.) 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 3, 136. (1606) 
5 
Fear runs away with my tongue. (γλῶσσαν 
ἁρπάζει φόβος.) 
AEscHyLus, Seven Against Thebes, |. 259. (467 
B.C.) 
My voice stuck in my throat. (Vox faucibus 
haesit.) 
Verci, Aeneid. Bk. ii,].774 ;bk.iii,].48.(19 B.C.) 


6 
It gives me goose flesh. 
ELIZABETH Daly, Deadly Nightshade, p. 84. 
(1940) 


7 
For which the dreed doth me so sore smerte, 
Right as a swerd hit stingeth to myn herte. 
CuHaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Lu- 
cretia, 1. 49. (ες. 1385) 
And quook for fere, pale and pitously, 
Right as the lamb that of the wolf is biten. 
CHaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Philo- 
mela, 1. 90. (c. 1385) 
To quake like an oven. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 


8 
And pale as box she wex. 
CHaucer, The Legend of Good Women: 
Thisbe, |. 161. (c. 1385) 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 1, 81. (1600) 


9 
Enough to make [them] shake in their shoes. 
ΑΜ Cossett, Political Register. 
xxxiii, p. 496. (1818) 


10 
From all his fear-filled body poured the sweat. 
(Tunc timido manat ex omni corpore sudor.) 
ENNIUS, uae Bk. xvi, frag. 424, Loeb. (c. 
180 ας. 


Vol. 
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A cold sweat bedewed all my limbs. (Gelidus toto 
manabat corpore sudor.) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 175. (19 B.C.) 


11 
Trembling like a leaf. (Tremblant com une 
fueille d’arbre. ) 

GUILLAUME LE NorMAND, De Prestre et d’Ali- 
son, 1. 428. (c. 1250) Montaicion, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, vi, 81. This proverbial com- 
parison is repeated twice in the fabliaux. See 
MOonrAIGLON, ii, 191, and vi, 81. ‘Trembling 
like hares” (Tout aussi tremble comme 
liévres) occurs in ii, 65. 

Right as an aspes leaf she gan to quake. 

Craucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 1200. 
(c. 1380) 

[586] quook as dooth the leaf of aspe grene. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Hy- 
permnestra, |. 86. (c. 1385) 

She rist her up, and dredfully she quaketh. 

As doth the braunche that Zephirus shaketh. 
CuHaucer, Hypermnestra, |. 119. 

Lyk an aspen leef he quook. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Somnour’s 
Prologue, \. 3. (c. 1388) 

Stoode trembling like an aspen leaf. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid, iii, 46. (1567) 

I shake .. . an ‘twere an aspen leaf. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV, ii, 4, 117. (1598) 
δὰ came into bed, but trembled like an aspen- 

eaf. 

RICHARDSON, Pamela, i, 228. (1740) SouTHEY, 
The Doctor. Ch. 75. (1812) 

1 was shaking like an aspen leaf. 
A. A. MILNg, Second Plays, Ὁ. 186. (1920) 


12 
The spirits of all men sank down to their feet. 
(πᾶσιν δὲ παραὶ wool κάππεσε θυμός.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xv, |. 280. (c. 850 Β. 6.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 70, with the 
Latin, “Animus in pedes decidit.” See also 
under HEART 


13 

He was sore afraid, and up stood the hair on 
his pliant limbs. (δεέδιε δ᾽ aloes, ὀρθαὶ δὲ τρίχες 
ἔσταν ἐνὶ Ὑναμπτοῖσι μέλεσσι.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 358. (c. 850 B.C.) 
With thrilling voice that set each hair on end. 
(τορὸς δὲ poiBos ὀρθόθριξ.) 

Arscuy us, Libation-Bearers, Ἰ. 32. (458 B.C.) 
My hair stands on end. (ὀρθέας πλόκαμος ἵσταται.) 

ἀρὰ πόρωι Seven Against Thebes, |. 564. (467 

B.C. 
With sudden dread the hair of all stood up 
(Gore πάντας ὀρθίας | στῆσαι φόβῳ.) 
irate Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 1624. (ες. 408 
B.C. 
The hair of my flesh stood up. (Inhorruerunt pil: 
carnis meae.) 

Old Testament: Job, iv, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 

My hair stood up. (Steteruntque comae.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid, Bk. ii, 1. 774. (19 B.c.) Re- 

ey in Bk. ili, 1. 48, in Bk. iv, 1. 280, and 
ΒΚ, xii, |. 868. 
My hair stood on end. (Mihi pili inhorruerunt.) 

Pstrontus, Satyricon. Sec. 63. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
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Not a hair on his body but stood on end. (Non 
avendo pelo adosso che arricciato non fosse.) 

Boccaccio, Decameron. Day v, tale 8. (1358) 
Whan I passed by the churche yarde my heares 
stode upright for feare. 

Jegan PALscRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 

733/2. (1530) 
Horror gan the virgins hart to perse, 
And her faire locks vp started stiffe on end. 

EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. BK. iii, 

canto xii, st. 36. (1590) 
Each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 19. (1600) 
My fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 5, 11. (1606) 

As for the particulars, I’m sure they’d make your 
hair stand on end to hear them. 

Fanny Burney, Evelina. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1778) 
The hairs of my head, catching terror from my 
fancies, erected themselves. 

M. P. Sniet, The 5.5, (1895) 


1 
Personalities who would scare the pants off 
Lombroso. 

OcpEN Nasu, 7 Know You'll Like Them.(1939) 
It scares the pants off me. 


GrorcE Bacsy, Here Comes the Corpse, Ὁ. 80. 
(1941) 


You run about, scared and hustled, like a 
mouse in a pot. (Curris, stupes, satagis, tan- 
quam mus in matella.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 58. (c. A.D. 60) 


One of the symptoms and accidents of fear is 
that it often opens the wicket of the cupboard 
wherein secondhand meat is kept for a time. 
(Vn des symptomes & accidens de paour est, 
que par luy ordinairement se ouure le guischet 
du ferrail on quel est ἃ temps la matiere fecale 
retenus. ) 

Rarnetals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 67. (1548) 
My brecch makes buttons. 

Joun Fretcuer, Bonduca. Act ii, sc. 3. (1618) 
O Soto, I make buttons! 

ΜΙΡΌΙΕΤΟΝ ano Row ey, The Spanish Gipsy. 

Act iv, sc. 3. (1653) 

His breech makes buttons. This is said of a man 


in fear. .. . Vechement fear causes a relaxation 
of the Sphincter ani. 


, Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 165. (1670) 


A dream ... That gars my flesh a’ creep yet 
with the fright. 

ALLAN Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd. Pt. i, 

st. 1. (1725) 

Something in their countenances that made my 
flesh creep with a horror I cannot express. 
Swrrt, Gulliver’s Travels, iii, 7, 223. (1727) 
ne ile to make your flesh creep,” replied the 
Dicxens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 8. (1836) 
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You make my hair stand on end and my flesh 
creep. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 17. (1840) 
He had such an air of saying “Tom’s-a-cold,” 
that her skin crept in sympathy. 
᾿ Georct ΜΈΒΕΡΙΤΗ, The Egotst. Ch. 28. (1879) 


It most gave me the fantods. 
Mark Twat, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 8. (1884) 
It most scared the livers and lights out of me. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 29. 


6 
A cold shudder shakes my limbs, and my 
chilled blood freezes with terror. (Mihi frigi- 
dus horror; membra quatit, gelidusque coit 
formidine sanguis. ) 
VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 29. (19 B.c.) 
A sudden tremor scized his limbs. (Subitus tremor 
occupat artus.) 
VERGIL, Aencid. Bk. vii, 1. 446. 
A cold shudder ran through his inmost marrow. 
(Gelidusque per ima concurrit ossa tremor.) 
VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 447. 
HEART IN MOUTH, HOSE, SHOES,see under Heart. 


FEAST 
See also Banquet, Dining, Eating 


As much valour is to be found in feasting as 
in fighting. 
RoperT Burion, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. i, mem. 2, subs. 2. (1621) 


8 

The promised feast became a feast of the 

Lapithae. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Pt. 

li, bk. i, ch. 5. (1837) A feast which ends in 
a row. The chief of the Lapithae gave a feast 
to celebrate the wedding of Pirithous and 
Hippodamia, but the Centaurs, who had been 
mistakenly invited, offered violence to the 
bride, and it ended in blows and “very great 
slaughter.’ “A feast of Lucullus” is another 
proverbial phrase, this one indicating a deli- 
cious feast. See under DINING. 


9 

Let your feasts be few. (Convivare raro.) 
Cato(?), Disticha:Prologus.No.18.(¢.175 B.C.) 

10 


Tew men and much meat make a feast. 

Joun Crarke, Parocmiologia, Ὁ. 74. (1639) 
THE FEWER THE BETTER FARE, See under 
DINNER. 

Christmas feastings are the physicians’ harvest. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 174. 

1 


1 
After feasting. fasting. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictronarv: Banquet.(1611) 
After a carnival, Lent ever follows. 

Pritie MAssIncer, The City-dfadame. Act iv, 

sc. 4. (1632) 

After a Christmas comes a Lent. 
Pay Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1678) 


No feast to a miser’s. (Il n’est banquet que 
d’homme chiche. ) 
RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Chiche. (1611) 
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There is no cheare to a miser’s feast. 

Daviss, The Scourge of Folly. No. 349. (1611) 
No feast to a churl’s. 

Joun Criarxe, Paroemiologia. p. 192. (1639) 
It is an observation that the miser’s feast is often 
the most splendid. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, 

iii, 175 (1753) 


1 
They had a grand blow-out and .. . drank in 
the forecastle a barrel of gin. 

R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 
26. (1840) The earlier meaning of “blow-out” 
was a gust of anger or a quarrel, and Scott 
used it in that sense in 1826, see LOCKHART, 
ix, 44. But since Dana’s time it has been used 
exclusively in the slang sense of a feast or 
festivity.“Blow-up” is now used for a quarrel. 


2 
I’de make you both make but a Fridayes feast. 
Rosert Davenport, A New Tricke to Cheat the 
Divell. Act iii, sc. 1. (1639) 


3 
A Feast is not made of Mushrooms only. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 96. (1732) 
‘Tis not clean Linen only that makes the Feast. 
THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5093 
Feasting makes a Friendship. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1515 


4 
Dutch feast: where the entertainer gets drunk 
before his guests. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1785) However a “Dutch 
treat” ts where each one pays for himself 


5 
He that is angry at a feast, is rude. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 566. (1640) 


6 
Little difference twixt a feast and a belly-ful. 
James Howe ,English Proverbs,p.13/2.(1659) 
Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 214. (1670) Futter, Gno- 
mologia, No. 3253. (1732) The Scots say, 
“Little odds between a feast an’ a fu’ wame.” 
When hunger is satisfied, even the sight of meat 
is disgusting. Little difference between a feast and 
a bellyful. 
JoHN Truster, Proverbs Exemplified, Ὁ. 169. 
(1790) 
ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST, see under ENOUGH. 


7 
A feast of fat things. (Convivium pinguium. ) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xxv, 6. (c. 900 B.C.) 


8 
Where there is a festival the wayfarer will 
stay. (LO’ ‘yii erh ‘kwo ‘ko’ ‘chi). 
Lao-tszz, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 35. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
Fiddlers, dogs and flies come to feasts uncalled. 
Grorce Meaiton, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 
Cited by Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 111, 
who adds, “Fiddlers for money, the flies for 
a sip, and the dogs for a scrap.” 


9 

Callicles: To join in a fight or a fray, as the 
saying is, Socrates, you have chosen your 
time well enough. 


—- - 


Socrates: Do you mean, according to the 
proverb, we have come too late for a feast? 
(τολέμου καὶ μάχης φασὶ χρῆναι. .. . ἀλλ’ ἦ 
τὸ λεγόμενον κατόπιν doprhs ἥκομεν [καὶ 
ὑστεροῦμεν ") 

Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 447A, (c. 385 8.6.) 

One would think you were invited to a fray in- 
stead of a feast, you are so slow in coming. (ὑμεῖς 
δ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐπὶ μάχην ἣ πόλεμον ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εὐωχίαν 
κληθέντες.) 

Hetrioporvs, Aethiopica. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (c. a. Ὁ. 
350) There is a Latin proverb, “Post festum 
venire miserum est” (It is a wretched thing 
to arrive after the feast). 

It is yll commyng, I haue heard say, 
To th’ end of a shot [feast], and beginnyng of a 
fray. 

J Ἐν Ηρ δόδ, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
It is better coming to the end of a feast than to 
the beginning of a fray. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 977. (c. 1594) 

To the latter end of a fray and the beginning of 
a feast 
Fits a dull fighter and a keen gucst. 

SHAKESPEARE, / Henry IV, iv, 2, 85. (1597) 
Our grandsires said, Haste to the beginning of a 
feast, but to the end of a fray. 

Puitip Massincer, The Bashful Lover. Act iii. 

(1636) 
I arrived just at the conclusion of the ceremony ; 
but the latter end of a feast is better than the 
beginning of a fray. 

GEORGE COLMAN THE Exper, Man and Wife 
Act iii, sc. 2. (1769) 

“It is better to come at the far end of a feast 
than at the fore end of a fray,” better late at a 
feast than early at a fight. 

F. Κα. Rosinson, Whitby Glossary, Ὁ. 54.(1855) 


10 

Holiday feasting makes everyday fasting, 

Unless you save while the money’s lasting. 

(Festo die si quid prodegeris, 

Profesto egere liceat, nisi peperceris. ) 
Prautus, Aulularia, |. 380. (c. 210 B.C.) 


11 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bow! 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
Pope, I[mitations of Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, sat 
1, 1. 127. (1732) 
The feast of reason was undisturbed by an in- 
temperate flow of soul. 
Evita Waarton, The Mission of Jane. (1904) 


42 
The feast is good, until the reck’ning come. 
FRANCIS Quaries, A Feast for Wormes. Sec. vi, 
med. 6. (1620) 
After feasts made, the maker scratches his bead 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 


13 

One should make an early meal and not come 
fasting to the feast ; else all he does is sit and 
chew, with no time to talk. 


SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 33 
(c. 900) 
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1 
Fooles make feastes, and wyse menne enioy 
them. 

James SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, p. 
214. (1572) 

Fooles make the feasts, and wise men enjoy them. 
(I matti fanno le feste, e i sanii le godeno.) 

Joun F oro, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) The 
French say, “Les fols font la féte et les sages 
la mangent,” or, “Le sot fait le festin, et 
Vhabile le mange”; the Dutch, “De ezels 
dragen de haver, en de paarden eten’’ (Asses 
fetch the provender and the horses eat it). 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

JoHN CLarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 186. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, Fuller, Franklin, and many 
others. 

Set a fool to roast eggs and a wise man to eat 
them. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 241. (1678) 
Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. This 
was once said to a great man in Scotland, upon 
his giving an entertainment. Who readily an- 
swer'd, Wise men make proverbs, and fools repeat 
them. 

JaMeES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 110. (1721) 

The same story is told by D’Isragzi, Curios- 
ities of Literature: Philosophy of Proverbs. 
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2 
It is the last feather that breaks the horse’s 
back. 
ARCHBISHOP JOHN BRAMBALL, Works, iv, 59. 
(1677) See under Straw. 


3 
You might have knocked me down with a 
feather. 
WILtiaM Consett, Rural Rides, 6 Nov., 1821. 
You could knock me down with a feather. 
Georce Ape, Effie Whittlesey. (1903) 
You could have knocked me over with a feather. 
Puitip Barry, You and I. Act i, (1923) Farr, 
Double or Quits, Ὁ. 184. (1941) 
You could have knocked me down with a feather. 
AGATHA CuHpristTIE, The Tuesday Club Murders. 
Ch. 8. (1933) The usual form, frequently 
quoted. 
You could have knocked me down with the slip- 
stream of a feather. 
Joun ΒΕΝΤΙΕΥ, Mr. Marlow Stops for Brandy, 
p. 88. (1940) 
You could have knocked me down with a potato- 
parin’. 
Lee THayer, Guilty, p. 44. (1940) 
You can take that feather out of your cap and 
knock me down with it. 
BERNARD DovucGa.t, 1 Don’t Scare Easy, Ὁ. 173. 
(1941) 


Todgers’s was in high feather. 
Dickens, Martin Chusslewit, Ὁ. 416. (1844) 
Our friend . . . was now in good feather. 
R.S. Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Ch. 
13, (1852) 
I’m in wonderful feather, 
Dicxrns, Little Dorrit. Ch. 32. (1855) 


Never was Mr. Rigsby in finer feather. 
Ξ 5. Barinc-GouLp, Court Royal. Ch. 24. (1886) 


Horsefeathers, Doctor! You boys scared them. 
ELeaNor Earry, A New England Sampler, Ὁ. 
214, (1940) Referring to a statement by Prof. 
Meigs of Jefferson Medical College, ‘that 
rican women prefer to suffer the extrem- 
ity of danger and pain, rather than waive 
those scruples of delicacy which prevent their 
maladies from being fully explored.” 
Horse feathers! 
: CHRISTOPHER HALE,Exit Screaming ,p.139.(1942) 


He has a white feather, he is a coward, an al- 
lusion to a game cock, where having a white 
feather is a proof he is not of the true game 
breed. 

Francis Grosz, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: White Feather. (1785) 
“He has a white feather in his wing,” said Simon, 

. . Scandalized by his ready surrender. 

Wa ter Scott, The Black Dwarf. Ch. 9. (1816) 
He shows the white feather. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 8. (1824) 
I’ve long guessed . . . that we should find a white 
feather in thy tail. 

UNKNOWN, On Bull-Baiting. (1825) Houlston 

Tracts, i, 27. 
He had certainly shown the white feather. 

W. M. THacxeray, Pendennis. Ch. 40. (1850) 
He is a screw and a whitefeather. 

vert Borrow, The Romany Rye. Ch. 43. 

1857) 


7 

It may rightly be sayde of these costly clad 
carkases, that the feathers are more worth 
than the byrde. 

STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 37. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

What is the jay more precious than the lark 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 3, 
177. (1594) 

The faire Feathers still make the faire Fowles. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 162. (1611) 

Fair feathers make fair fowles. Fair clothes, orna- 
ments and dresses set off persons. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 87. (1670) 

They be fine feathers, that make a fine bird. 

BuUNYAN, Pilgrim's Progress. Pt. i, p. 35. (1678) 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Fable of the Bees, i, 
130. (1714) Mandeville seems to have been 
the first to put the proverb exactly in its 
modern form. In frequent use since. The 
French say, “Les belles plumes font les beaux 
oiseaux”; the Dutch, “De schoone veéren 
maaken den schoonen vogel.” See also under 
Crorues, Dress. 

Fine feathers make fine birds, but they don't 
make lady-birds. 
ὲ J. C. Βεῖροες, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 57. (1917) 


It hath been an ancient custom among them 
"" Hungarians] that none should wear a 
eather but he who had killed a Turk,-to whom 
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only it was lawful to show the number of his 
slain enemies by the number of feathers in his 
cap. 

Rrcwarp Hansarp, A Description of Hungary. 

(1599) See Lansdowne MS., British Museum. 
Vol. 149, MS. 775. 
Hee stickes a feather in his Hat. 

JoHN StepHens, Satyrical Essays, Ὁ. 211.(1615) 
ue wore a feather in his cap, and wagg’d it too 
often. 

THomas Futter, Church-History of Britain. 

Vol. v, ch. 4, sec. 17. (1655) 
He put a fine feather in my cap. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 342. (1678) 
Female ruin a feather in your caps of vanity. 

Georce COLMAN THE YOUNGER, John Bull. Act 

i, sc. 1. (1803) 
Literary fame, he always said, was a bright feather 
in the cap. 

WALTER Scott, in Lock wart, Life.Ch.17.(1808) 
Their favour in an author’s cap’s a feather. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 199.(1818) 
Gresset wrote other poems, . . . but the Parrot is 
the feather in his cap. 

Leicnh Hunt, in Examiner, 28 March, 1824. 


If your meete mate and you meete together, 
Than shall we see two men beare a fether. 
Jonun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Of means employed altogether disproportion- 
ate to the end. See MEANS AND ENp. 


There’s aye feathers where the doo [dove] 
roosts. 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Curious Storied Tradi- 
tions of Scottish Life. Ser. ii, p. 263. (1861) 


To preen oneself in another’s feather. 


(ἀλλοτρίοις πτεροῖς ἀγάλλεσθαι.) 
Lucian, Dependent Scholars. Sec. 4. (ς. A.D. 
170) Borrowed plumage. 


There is nothing lighter than a feather, yet is 
it sette a loft in a woemans hatte. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: To the 
Ladies, p. 221. (1580) 
I am a feather for each wind that blows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, ii, 3, 154. (1611) 
The lightest feather may show which way the 
wind blows. 
Lee Tuayver, Accessory After the Fact, Ὁ. 5. 
(1943) 


5 
Feather by feather birds build nests. 
MIDDLETON AND RowLeEy, The Spanish Gipsy. 
Act ii, se. 1. (1653) 
Quill by quill is a goose pluck’d. (A penna a 
[penna) si pela l’oca.) 
Torriano, Piazza Universale, p. 174. (1666) 
Feather by Feather the Goose is plucked. 
Tomas Futver, Gnomologia. No. 1514.(1732) 
The weak man... hair by hair got off the 
whole tail without much labour; for, according 
to the Italian Ya hia Feather by feather the 
goose is plucked. 
Joun Truster, Proverbs Exemplified, p. 183. 
1790) ; 
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I cast my feather to the wind, as the saying 15, 
and abandon myself to Fortune's mercy. (Je 
jecte la plume au vent, comme on dict, et 
m’abandonne a la mercy de la fortune. ) 
MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 


7 
You shall heare a Caualier of the first feather. 
Tuomas NasueE, Pierce Penilesse. (1592) Works 
(Grosart) ii, 78. 
A man of garniture and feather. 
Drypven, The Maiden Queen. Act v, sc. 1.(1667 ) 
8 


He’d make the feathers fly. 
Joun Neat, ed., Brother Jonathan, i, 94.(1825) 
See also under Fur 


It matters not a feather. (Pluma haud inter- 
est.) 
Piautus, Mostellaria, 1. 408. (c. 220 B.C.) 


10 

How I feathered my nest. Lit. made my fat 
cabbages. (Comment ie fis mes chous gras. ) 
RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1532) 
Nowe ys the tyme come... to make vp my 
mouth, and to feather my neste. 

Unknown, Respublica. Act i, sc. 1. (1553) To 

feather one’s nest is to enrich oneself. 
They feather their nests well inough. 
PHILIP StuBBEs, The .tnatomie of Abuses, ii, 
38. (1583) 
Thou hast fethred thy nest, and hast crowns in 
thy purse. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, viii, 138. (1590) 

All this worke is neglected, that his owne neast 
may be well feathered. 

THOMAS TayLor, Commentarie upon Titus, i, 

7. (1612) 
Mr. Badman had well feathered his Nest with 
other men’s goods and money. 

BUNYAN, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i, p. 195.( 1680) 
He has feathered his nest, he may fly when he will 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 161.(1721) 
He feathered his nest with the spoils of the Loyal 
ists. 

Rosert Soutuey, The Doctor. Ch. 64. (1835) 
She ain’t going into no nest without a lot of 
feathers in it. 

WALLACE StTEcNER, The Big Rock Candy 

Mountain, p. 37. (1938) 
Irene must have been feathering a new nest for 
herself. 
Raion, Rendezvous with the Past,p.74.(1940) 


4 
What plume of feathers is he that indited this 
letter? 
SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 96. 
(1595) 


12 
I am not of that feather. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 1, 100.(1607) 
All of a feather. 

Joun Day, Humour Out of Breath, iv, 3.(1608) 
A feather of the same wing. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 14. (1639) 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER, see under Birp. 
KILLED BY ONE’S OWN FEATHERS, see under EACLE. 


FEBRUARY 


1 
He starts at stirring of a feather. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, }. 302. (1593) 
See also under BusnH. 


FEBRUARY 


2 
February rain is the husbandmans gaine. 
RANDLE CotcRAVE, Dictionary: Pluye. (1611) 
February’s rain fills the barn. 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 86. (1666) 


3 
February the short, is woorst of al. (Febraio 
curto, pegior de tutti.) 

, JOHN Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 


Reckon right, and February hath one and 
thirty days. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 231. (1640) 


5 
February makes a bridge, and March breaks it. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 741. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1516.(1732) 
February builds a bridge, and March breaks it 
down. 
MICHAEL DennaM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 27. (1846) 


6 

Old bishop V2Jentine, You ha’ brought us 
nipping weather—Februere doth cut and 
shear. 


BEN Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act i, sc. 1. (1633) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 44. (1678) 


7 
All the months in the year curse a fair Feb- 
rueer. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 40. (1670) 

FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 6151. (1732) 
A Welshman had rather see his dam on her bier 
than see a fair Februeer. 

MicnaEt DennaM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 31. (1846) 
Good weather in February is regarded as an un- 
favourable symptom of what is to come. A’ the 
months o’ the vear curse a fair Februar. 

CHAMBERS, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 

364. (1847) Many other February weather 
proverbs may be found in Inwarps, Weather 
Lore. 


8 
Feb, fill the dike With what thou dost like. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Potntes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 34. (1573) Tusser also 
has, “Feuerell fill dyke, doth good with his 
snow.” A popular proverb, indicating the 
prevalence of either rain or snow in this 
month.—0O.E.D. 
February fill dike, Be it black or be it white. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 40. (1670) 


FEEDING, see Eating 
FEELING 


9 
I would help others out of a fellow-feeling. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 
Davin ΟΑΛΑΙ ΚΙ, Epilogue on Οὐδ με the Thea- 
tre, 10 June, 1776. 
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It makes you feel like 30 cents. 

a0: Henry, A Philistine in Bohemia. (1908) 


The warm, champagny, old-particular, brandy- 
punchy feeling. 
2° W. Hormes, Nux Postcenatica, (1848) 


1 
I cannot describe it, I only feel it. (Nequeo 
monstrare, et sentio tantum.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 56. (c. A.D. 120) 
We don’t reason where we feel; we just feel. 
Mark Twain, Connecticut Yankee,p.88.(1889) 


13 
Feeling hath no fellow. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1518. (1732) 
Seeing’s believing, but feeling’s the truth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1678) 
Tho’ seeing is believing, feeling hath no fellow. 
ce RENOWN, The Matchless Rogue, 56. (1725) 


Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that 
he sings at grave-making? 
,ε UAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 73. (1600) 


The advantage of the emotions is that they 
lead us astray. 
Oscar Wipe, Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 3. 
Ἢ (1891) 
Fire, water, moonbeams, good, and ill— 
We know them by the way they feel. 
Unknown, The Mahabharata, xii, 293, 39. (ce. 
B.c. 500) Ryder, tr. 
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17 
Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort. (τῶν 
ἀγοραίων τινὰς ἄνδρας πονηρούς.) 

New Testament: Acts, xvii, 5. (c. a.p. 70) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Vulgo viros quosdam malos.” 
“Jocular for ‘coarse, hearty fellows,’ ” says 
Eric Partridge. 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 2, 45. (1597) 

A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 147. 
(1604) 


18 
And, certeinly, he was a good felawe. 
CHavucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 395. 
(c. 1386) 
In other respects, the best fellow in the world. 
(Au demeurant, le meilleur fils du monde.) 
Crément Marot, Letter to Francis I. (c. 1540) 
If he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt 
find the best king of good fellows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 261. (1599) 
The king of good fellows is appointed for the 
queen of oe : 
Wriitrum CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 333. 
(1605) FuLLer, Gnomologia. No.4616.(1732) 
I suppose he is playing the good fellow in the 
t 


own. 
Samugx Pepys, Diary, 14 Oct., 1667. 

Longer lives a good fellow than a dear year. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 170. (1678) 
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A good fellow is a costly name. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1721) 
“Spoken when people urge us to spend, that 
we may be reckoned good fellows.” Very 
popular in Scotland. 

He’s a jolly good fellow. 

O. Henry (ἮΝ. S. Porter), The Clarion Call. 

(1908) Quoting the refrain of a popular song. 


He made so moche of his servaunt that he 
waxed hay! felowe with hym. 

Wrtt1aM Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 148. (1519) 

He was too intimate with him. 
Ne cuivis porrigas dextram. [Don’t give your 
hand to everyone.) Be not hail fellow well met 
with every one. 

Joun WITBALs, Dictionary, Ὁ. 567. (1521) 
They would be “hail fellow well met” with him. 

Tuomas Becon, New Catechisme, p.561.(1550) 
Hail fellow, well met, All dirty and wet. 

Swirt, My Lady’s Lamentation, 1. 165. (1728) 
{She] is hail fellow, well met, as the saying is, 
with all her aunt’s servants. 

SAMUEL RicHaRDSON, Clarissa, v, 146. (1748) 
He himself became hail-fellow-well-met with any- 
body. 

Tuomas HucuHes, Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1857) 


2 

He was a fine fellow, a friend to his friends. 
open-handed and kept a good table. (Fortis 
fuit, amicus amico, manu plena, uncta mensa. ) 
ὃ PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) 


Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio; a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 202. (1600) 


Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 51. 
(1597) 


§ 
Al friends at footebal, fellowes all in field. 
Unknown, Sir John Oldcastle. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1600) Shakespeare apocrypha. 
If we had stayed but a little while longer, we 
should have been All fellows at Football. 
Unknown, Harleian Miscellany, iii, 228.(1641) 
All fellows at football. If gentlemen... will 
mingle themselves with rustics in their rude sports, 
they must look for usage similar to, or rather 
coarser than others. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 174. (1670) 
All are Fellows at Football. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 498. (1732) 


FELLOWSHIP 
See also Comradeship 


6 
In felawschip wel coude she laughe and carpe. 
Caavucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 476. 
(c. 1386) 
Have no fellowship with one that is mightier and 
richer than thyself: for how agree the kettle and 
the earthen pot together? for if the one be smitten 
the other, it shall be broken. 
Apocrypha: Ecclestasticus, xiii, 2. (c. 190 5. c.) 


FENCE 


The loure ought not to hold felauship with the 
myghty. 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Aesop, i, vi. (1484) 

Let us associate only with our equals. (Ne nous 
associons qu’avecque nos égaux.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Pot de Terre et le Pot 
de Fer. Bk. v, fab. 2. (1668) The fable of the 
earthen pot which got broken against the 
iron pot. 

Have fellowship with those of his own kind. 

Joun Locker, An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, iii, i, sec. 1. (1690) 


They gave to me and Barnabas the right hands 
of fellowship. (κοινωνίας) 
New Testament: Galatians, ii, 9. (c. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Dextras societatis.” 
{He] holds up hands for fellowship. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, v, 3, 175. (1607) 
I will hold forth the right hand of fellowship. 
S. T. CoLeripce, The Friend, p. 57. (1809) 
He shall receive the right hand of fellowship. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, tr., The Dialogues of Plato, 
iii, 64. (1875) 


The fellowship of just men made perfect. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, iii, 190. (c. 622) 


9 
Fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is 
hell; fellowship is life, and lack of fellowship 
is death. 
Witt1aM Morris, A Dream of John Ball. Ch. 4. 
(1888) 


1 
The fellowship of a friendly mind is truest 
kinship. (Benivoli coniunctio animi maxima 
est cognatio. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 72.(¢.43 B.C.) 


11 
Out upon this half-fac’d fellowship! 
ΣΝ ΕΕΞΕΕΆΒΕΙ I Henry IV, i, 3, 208. (1597) 


, 
There is a fellowship more quiet even than 
solitude, and which, rightly understood, is 
solitude made perfect. 
R. L. STEvENson, Travels With α Donkey: A 
Night Among the Pines. (1879) 


13 
What men call social virtues, good fellowship. 
is commonly but the virtue of pigs in a litter 
which lie close together to keep each other 
warm. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Autumn, 23 Oct., 1852. 
The fellow-man to whom you are yoked is a 
steer that is ever bolting right the other way. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Autumn, 5 Nov., 1855. 


FALSEHOOD IN FELLOWSHIP, see under FALSE- 
HOOD. 
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Take your fences one at a time. 


FRANCIS BEEpING, The Eight Crooked Trenches, 
p. 121. (1936) 


No fence for ill fortune. 
Wiiriam Camoen, Remains, Ὁ. 329. (1608) 


FETTERS 


No fence against a flail. Some evils and calami- 
ties assault so violently, that there is no resisting 
of them. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1670) 
The Proverb says, No Fence against a Flayl. 
Swirt, On Stephen Duck, 1. 2. (1730) 


1 
Good fences make good neighbors. 
Rosert Frost, Mending Wall. (1914) See un- 
dey NEIGHBOR. 


2 

Mr. Spratt . . . was ‘“‘on the fence”; where, 
like a wise man, he had determined to sit un- 
til he had made up his mind on which side to 
get off. 

Robert C. Sanps, Writings, ii, 160. (1829) 
The practice of “sitting on the fence,” or remain- 
ing neutral in a political contest until it can be 
seen “which way the cat is going to jump.” 

Joun Bartrertt, Dictionary of Americanisms: 

Fence-Riding. (1859) 
A kin’ o’ hangin’ roun’ an’ settin’ on the fence. 
Till Prov’dunce pinted how to jump 
LoweLL, Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 3. (1862) 


3 
I have come home to look after my fences. 
JouNn SHERMAN, Speech, to his neighbors at 
Mansficld, Ohio, (1879) referring to the 
fences around his farm; but the newspapers 
reporting the speech promptly gave the 
phrase its present political meaning: to en- 
deavor, by personal contacts, to retain the 
support of one’s constituents. See STODDARD, 
As I Knew Them, Ὁ. 161; Pease, United 
States, p. 527. 
They [the absent members] are at home... 
looking after their fences. 
Congressional Record, 16 Aug., 1888, p. 7646/1. 
The kid's fences need repairing. 
Pal Henry, The Caballero’s Way. (1907) 


It's allers best to stand on missis’s side the 
fence. 
H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 6.(1852) 
Yes, I suppose it is well to make some sort of ex- 
clusion, 
Well to put up the bars under whatever pretence: 
Only be careful, be very careful, lest in the con- 
fusion 
You should shut yourself on the wrong side of 
the fence. 
W.D. Howe ts, Stops of Various Quills.( 1894) 
Quoted by Brooxs, New England: Indian 
Summer, Ὁ. 383. 


FETTERS 
Ξ See also Chains 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 
I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 
‘ Rospert Brown1nc,Andrea del Sarto,).51.(1855) 


Fetters of gold. (Aureae compedes.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No. 25. 
(1508) The Latin proverb i is, “Stulti est com- 
ΗΝ ἧι licet aureas amare” (It is stupid to love 
etters, though they be of gold). 
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For sure a foole I doe him firmely hold, 
That loves his fetters, though they were of gold. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 

canto ix, st. 8. (1590) 
Why should a man be in love with his fetters, 
though of gold? 

FRANCIS BACON, An Essay on Death. Sec. 4 

(1597) 
No man loueth his fetters, be they made of gold. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 

Bacon, Promus. No. 475. (c. 1594) Cuap- 
MAN and Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1605) 
AN ae weare fetters though they were all of 
go 
WeEssTER and Dexker, The Famous History of 
Sir Thomas W yat. (1607) 
No man likes his fetters, though of gold. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1670) 
Fetters of Gold are still Fetters, and silken Cords 
pinch. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1§22.(1732) 
Fetters of gold arc like no other fetters—they are 
ever the weightier the welcomer. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 7. (1821) 

All fetters are bad, even if they be made of gold. 

Lorp Avesury, Use of Life. Ch. 3. (1894) 


FEVER 


7 
Spring fever, the listless feeling caused by the 
first sudden increase of temperature in spring. 
It is often said of a lazy fellow. ‘He has got 
the spring fever.” 
J. R. Bartrettr, Americanisms, Ὁ. 438. (1859) 
I had the “spring fever” and wanted a change. 
Mark Twain, Roughing It, p. 398. (1872) 
It was a touch of spring fever. 
ὲ GENE STRATTON Porter, Freckles, p. 41. (1904) 


In the case οὗ... a Cold—‘Stuff a cold and 
starve a fever” has been grievously miscon- 
strued, so as to bring on the fever it was meant 
to prevent. 

Epwarp F1TzGera.p, Polontus: Preface. (1852) 
The expression is elliptical, for [if you] stuff a 

cold, {you will have to] starve a fever. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. vi, vol. iv, p. 54. (1881) 
If you feed a cold, as is often done. you fre- 
quently have to starve a fever. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN, When a Cold Is Needed. 

See Physical Culture, Feb., 1934. 
I said I better go downstairs and eat a square 
meal, “feed a cold and starve a fever.”” Then the 
man in the next chair pipes up. “You misunder- 
stand that,” he says. “It means if you feed a cold 
you'll have to starve a fever later.” 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey,Kitty Foyle,p.318.(1939) 


It is a common saying, It is better to feede a 
fever then weaknesse. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
- p. 135. (1574) Young, tr 


Fever, the eternal reproach to the physicians. 
Joun Mitton, The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment: Preface. (1641) 
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FICTION 


See also Truth and Fiction 


1 
Great is the poverty of their [novelists’] in- 
ventions. She was beautiful and he fell in love. 
EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Books. (1870) 
The good end happily, the bad unhappily. That 
is what fiction means. 
Oscar Wipe, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Act iii. (1895) 


2 
Novels (receipts to make a whore). 
MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 269. (1737) 
Novels are to love as fairy tales to dreams. 
5. T. Corerrpce, Cervantes. (1813) 
My scrofulous French novel. 
Rosert Brownie, Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloi- 
ster. (1843) 


Fictions meant to please should be close to 
the real. (Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima 
veris. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 338. (c. 20 B.C.) 


Good-bye to the fictions of the poets. (Valeant 
mendacia vatum.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 253. (c. A.D. 8) 
4 


The rest of the characters are simply the 

sweepings out of a Pentonville omnibus. 
Joun RuskIn, Fiction Fair and Foul, referring 
to Georce Exrot’s Mill on the Floss. (1860) 


5 
The wicked nobleman of the transpontine 
melodrama or of penny dreadfuls. 

Epmunp Yates. (World,London,20 Aug.,1884) 


6 
They [realistic novelists] find life crude and 
leave it raw. 

Oscar Wipe, The Decay of Lying. 
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7 
He may be a fool and she a fiddle. 
Nicnotas Breton, Pasquil’s Madcappe, Ὁ. 64. 
(1600) A mirth-maker, a jester. 
You would not have your son the fiddle to every 
jovial company. 
Joun Locke, Thoughts Concerning Education. 
Sec. 165. (1693) 
At once the Bear and Fiddle of the town. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. i, 1. 224. (1728) 
He was . . . the fiddle of the ship’s company. 
᾿ Marryat, The Dog-Fiend. Ch. 5. (1837) 


ee many a good tune played on an old 
6. 
J.C. Βδιροσ, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 117. (1917) 


9 
He did not entirely hang his fiddle up when 
he came home. 
Davin Hannay, Captain Marryat. Ch. 9. (1889) 
Retire from business. 


10. 
In the house of a fiddler, all fiddle. 
Hersrat, Jocula Prudentum. No. 225. (1640) 


FIDDLE 


In a fiddler’s House all are Dancers. 

Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2809.(1732) 

To FIDDLE WHILE ROME BURNS, see under ROME. 
1 


1 
I am quite at your service to play second fid- 
die in all your laudable enterprises. 

B. H. MALkiy, tr., Gil Blas, x, 11. (1809) To 

take a subordinate place. 

It was evident that ... he had been playing 
second fiddle. 

Henry Kincs.ey, Ravenshoe. Pt.iii,ch.9.(1862) 
It needs more skill than I can tell 
To play the second fiddle well. 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


12 
To hang the fiddle at the door. 

SAMUEL PecceE, Derbicisms, p. 100. (c. 1791) 
“Said of a person who is merry and cheerful 
abroad, but surly and ill-tempered in his 
family.” 

To hang up the fiddle at the house-door. 

CHARLOTTE BurRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
597. (1883) 

He’s hung the fiddle at the door. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 498. (1940) 


3 
The least boy always carries the greatest fiddle. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 109. (1670) 
“All lay load upon those least able to bear it.” 


14 

Let him take a spring [tune] of his own fiddle, 

and dance to it when he has done. Let him go 

in his own way and bear the effects of it. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 240. (1721) 

You’re welcome to a tune on your ain fiddle; but 

see if I dinna gar ye dance till’t afore a's dune. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 29. (1818) 


15 
You honour’s face is made of a fiddle; every 
one that looks on you loves you. 
Tosras SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Bk. 
i, ch. 8. (1762) 
How could I help it ? His face was made of a fiddle. 
eee Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 37. (1816) 


He certainly did desire to play first fiddle. 
TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 1. (1857) 


17 
I lent you indeed my Fiddle, but not my Fid- 
dlestick. 

Izaak WALTON, The Compleat Angler, p. 106. 
(1653) 

He hath got the fiddle, but not the stick. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomotlogia. No. 1871. (1732) “The 
books, but not the learning to make use of 
them.” 

Those who attempted to imitate them, would find 
ns they had got the fiddle, but not the fiddle- 
stick. 

aS C. Corron, Lacon. Pt. {|, No. 231. (1820) 


4 
You have had more than fidler’s fare, for you 
have meat, money, and cloth. 


Unknown, The Dumb Knight. Act iii. (1608) 
See Hazurt, Old Plays. 


FIELD 


Meat, drink, and money, a fidler’s life. 

Joon CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 161. (1639) 
He was dismissed fidler-like, with meat, drink, 
and money. 

James HowELt, Parly of Beasts, p. 128. (1660) 
Fiddler’s fare! meat, drink, and money. Spoken 
often when we have din’d with our friend, and 
after won some money from him at play. 

James KEL ty, Scottish Proverbs, p.111.(1721) 
Did your ladyship play ?—Yes, and won; so I 
came off with fiddler’s fare, meat, drink, and 
money. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


1 
He ... gave me fiddler’s wages, and dismiste 
me. : 
Ὄνκνονν, The Returne from Parnassus, i, 1. 
(1597) 
Fidlers-pay, Thanks and wine. 
B.E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, sig. 
E4. (1690) 


FIDELITY, see Faithfulness 
FIELD 


2 
A field requires three things: fair weather, 
sound seed, and a good husbandman. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 3. (1846) 
3 
This tongue . . . may keep the field against a 
whole army of lawyers. 
Joun Drypven, Marriage-d-la-Mode. Act ii, sc. 
1. (1673) 
[He] kept the field with honour. 
TENNYSON, Pelleas and Ettarre, 1. 161. (1870) 


4 
A hard foughten feeld, where no man skapth 
unkyld. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
It is a hard-fought Field where none escapes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2861.(1732) 
It’s a sair field where all are dung down. 
FercusON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 66. (c. 1595) 


5 
In the tented field. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 85. (1605) 
They died on the field of honor. 
WASHINGTON Irvine, Tales of a Traveller, i, 52. 
(1824) 
The Greeks could not stand before the Persians in 
a field of battle. 
E. 5. Creasy, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, p. 22. (1851) 
FIELDS HAVE EYES, See under Ear. 


FIG 


6 
I wouldn’t give a fig for the pair. (οὐκ ἄν 
πριαίμην οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἰσχάδος pds.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, Ἰ. 1223. (421 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 8, with 
the Latin, “Vitiosa nuce non emam,”’ quoted 
from Pravutus, Miles Gloriosus. Fig, as a 
type of anything small or contemptible. 

A fig for it. (Luy feist la figue.) 
Raperatis, Pantagrwel. Bk. iv, ch. 4S. (1548) 
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A figge for his Monarchie. 

M. Hanmer, Historie of Ireland, p. 115. (1571) 
A fig for Peter! 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, ii, 3, 67. (1590) 
Figo for thy friendship ! 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 60. (1599) 
A Spanish figge for the imputation. 

Joun WEssTER, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 

ii, sc. 3. (1614) 

Not to care a figge for one, faire le figue a. 
Rosert SHERWOOD, Dictionary: Figge. (1632) 
Fumi umbra non emerim, I will not give a fig’s 

end for it. 
Joun Wirtnats, Dictionary, p. 557. (1634) 
I'll not give a fig for your wine. 
Swut, To Thomas Sheridan, }. 30. (1718) 
A ea dried Smyrna, Dago-stand fig—for your 
cults. 
O. Henry (W.S.PorTeEr) ,Buried Treasure .(1909) 


The thief raised up his hands with both the 
figs. (Il ladro | le mani alzO con ambedue le 
fiche. ) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxv, |. 1. (c. 1300) To 
‘“‘make the fig” (far le fiche) was an insulting 
gesture in which the thumb was inserted be- 
tween the index and middle finger. A very an- 
cient expression, used by Paradin, Rabelais, 
La Fontaine, and many others. The French 
(La FontTAINE, ii, 5) is “faire la figue.” 

The Fig of Spain. 
ὲ SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 62. (1599) 


They sewed fig leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons. (Consuerunt folia ficus.) 
Old Testament: Genests, iii, 7. (c. 550 B.c.) In 
the Geneva Bible—the so-called Breeches 
Bible—this sentence read, “They sewed 
fig-leaves together and made _ themselves 
breeches.” 
All the costumes since Adam’s, right or wrong, 
From Eve's fig-leaf down to the petticoat, 
Almost as scanty, of days less remote. 
Byron, The Vision of Judgment. St. 66. (1822) 


9 
And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree. (Sub 
vite sua, et sub ficu sua.) 
Old Testament: I Kings, iv, 25. (c. 600 B.C.) 
See also Micak, iv, 4. 
Eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig tree. (Comedet unusquisque de vinea 
sua, et de ficu sua.) 
Old Testament: II Kings, xviii, 31. 
Train up a fig-tree in the way it should go, and 
when you are old sit under the shade of it. 
Dicxens, Dombey and Son. Bk. i, ch. 19.(1848) 
10 
Only a madman will look for figs in winter. 
(σῦκον χειμῶνος ζητεῖν μαινομένου.) 
Marcus Avre-ivs, Meditations. Bk. xi, sec. 33. 
(c. a.D. 174) Condensing Epictetus, iii, 24, 
86, who says, “The object of your love is 
mortal; it has been given you for the pres- 
ent, not inseparably nor forever, but like a 
fig, ... ata fixed season of the year, and if 
you hanker for it in winter, you are a fool.” 
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1 

All thy strong holds shall be like fig trees with 
the first ripe figs: if they be shaken, they shall 
even fall into the mouth of the eater. (Sicut 
ficus cum grossis suis: si concussae fuerint, 
cadent in os comedentis.) 

a Old Testament, Nahum, iii, 12. (c. 700 B.C.) 


In the name of the Prophet—figs! 
ΒΊΗΣ AND JaMeEs ὅΜΙΤΗ, Johknson’s Ghost. 
1812) 


FIGHTING 
See also Strife, War 


3 

He that will fight may fight if he will. (ὁ μὲν 

θέλων μάχεσθαι, | πάρεστι γὰρ, μαχέσθω.) 
ANACREON, Fragments. Frag. 106. (c. 500 B.c.) 

See EDMONDS, Lyra Graeca, ii, 193. 

A man that will fight may find a cudgel in every 

hedge. 

Joun Crarxkz, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 324. (1639) 


4 
Marathon fighters. (ΜΠ αραθωνομάχαι.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, |. 181. (c. 410 
B.C.) A proverbial phrase used of brave vet- 
Σ erans. 
Take your spur if you will fight. (alee 
πλῆκτρον, él μαχεῖ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 759. (414 B.C.) 
Quoting an old proverb. 
Tuck up your cape. (Atolle pallium.) 
Terence, Eunuchus, 1. 769. (161 8.c.) “Roll up 
your sleeves,” “Take off your coat,” and get 
ready to fight. 


Distrust yourself, and sleep before you fight. 
Joun Armsrronc, The Art of Preserving 
Health. Bk. iv, 1. 456. (1744) 


Biting or gouging, or worse practice, common 
in what is called rough-and-tumble. 
H. H. Bracxennincz, Modern Chivalry, ἡ. 55. 
(1792) 
I understand the question is generally asked, 
“Will you fight fair, or take it rough and 
tumble P” 
Jonnw Parmer, Journal of Travels in the 
a States, p. 131. (1818) 
They we . expert at biting, gouging, and 
other branches of the rough-and-tumble mode of 
warfare. 
WasHincTon Irvinc, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1848) 


Do not fight against two adversaries. (Noli 
pugnare duobus. ) 
Catutytus, Odes. Ode Ixii, 1. 64. (c. 57 B.C.) 
Nor £VEN HERCULES AGAINST TWO, See under 
HERCULES. 


This voice did on ΤΥ spirit fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost, 
“ *Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all,” 
‘Arruus H. Croven, Peschiera St 10. (c.1849) 
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10 
An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotch- 
man reasons before he fights, an Englishman 
is not particular as to the order of precedence, 
but will do either to accommodate. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 274. (1820) 


11 
It was thinking of what you call consequences 
. that prevented me from . . . making it 
a real knock-down and drag-out. 
J. Fenrmore Cooptr, The Prairie. Ch. 4.(1827) 
I never saw a prettier knock down and drag out. 
ὟΝ. A. Carutuers, The Kentuckians in New 
York, i, 61. (1834) 
A reg’lar knock-down and drag-out fight. 
C. E. Crappock (Mary N. Murrree), In the 
Tennessee Mountains, p. 255. (1884) 


12 
So fight I, not as one that beateth the air. 
(οὕτως πνκτεύω ὡς οὐκ ἀέρα δέρων.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, ix, 26. (c. 
Α. Ὁ. 60) The Vulgate is, “Sic pugno, non 
quasi aerem verbcrans.” 


13 
The combat ceased, for want of combatants. 
(Le combat cessa, faute de combattants. ) 
CorNEILLE, Le Cid. Act iv, sc. 3. (1636) 
Enfin le combat finit faute de combattants. 
MADAME DE SéEvicne, Letter to Mme _ de 
Grignan, 20 Feb., 1671. 


14 

That is right good news, for if the Medes hide 
the sun with their arrows we shall fight them 
in the shade and not in the sunshine. (ἢ μάχη 
καὶ οὐκ ἐν ἡλίῳ.) 

DIENECES, one of the 300 Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae. (480 B.c.) On being told that the 
Medes were so many that when they shot 
with their bows the sun was hidden by the 
multitude of arrows. See HERODOTUS, vii, 226. 

The most shower bullets of livid lead. (Pars 
maxima glandes liventis plumbi spargit.) 


Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 686. (19 B.¢.) 
15 


To descend into the arena. (In herenam de- 
scendere.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 83. 
(1523) To accept a contest. Conversely, 
“Harena cedere” (To yield the arena), is to 
confess defeat. 


16 
Men must fight, (ἀνδρῶν yap ἀλκή.) 
Evuripwes, Heracleidai, 1. 711. (c. 430 B.C.) 


17 
As sair fights wrancs [wrens] as cranes. 
Davip Frrcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 
1595) Cited by Keity, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
36, who adds, “Little people ve rightly 
matched) will fight as bitterly .. . as those 
who are stronger or bigger.” 


χ propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer. 
Uxyaszs S, Grant, Dispatch, to General Henry 
W. Halleck, from field headquarters before 
Spottsylvania Court House, 11 May, 1864 
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We'll fight it out on these lines if it takes all 
dinner. 

S.N.BesrMan,End of Summer.Act li,sc.2.(1936) 
You'll fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer. 

MANNING Lone, False Alarm, p. 188. (1943) 


1 
We fight to great disadvantage when we fight 
with those who have nothing to lose. (Con 
disavvantaggio grande si fa la guerra con chi 
non ha che perdere.) 

GUICCIARDINI, Storia d’Italia. (1564) 


2 
On painting and fighting look aloof. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 249, (1640) 


3 
They fought like wild boars. (άγροτέροισι 
σύεσσιν ἐοικότε. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xii, 1. 146. (c. 850 B.C.) 
He'll fight with tooth and nail. (Manibus pedi- 
busque.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 161. (166 B.C.) 

They fought with nails and fists. (Unguibus et 
pugnis. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 102. (35 B.C.) 

1 have fought to the last finger. (Ad digitum pug- 
navi.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. viii, ch. 
5, sec. 21. (c. Α. Ὁ. 80) Quoting a gladiator, 
the allusion being perhaps to the turning up 
of the thumb as a sign of defeat. 

Fight till the last gasp. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry VI, i, 2, 127. (1591) 

There were two cats at Kilkenny ; 
Each thought there was one too many ; 
So they quarreled and they fit, 

They scratched and they bit, 

Till, excepting their nails 

And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats, there wasn’t any. 

Unknown, Old Nursery Rhyme. (c. 1700) 
When shall we men leave off fighting, cease to 
prove... the legends of Kilkenny (by leaving 
only our tails behind us, a legacy for new law- 
suits) ? 

BLACKMORE, Cradock Nowell. Ch. 51. (1866) 


The Kilkenny cats, who fought till there was noth- 
ing but their tails left of either. 

Vincent Lean, Collectanea, 1, 276. (1902) 

To fight like Kilkenny cats. 

D. E. Marvin, Curiostties in Proverbs, p. 72 
(1916) The legend of the Kilkenny cats de- 
rives perhaps from an ancient boundary con- 
tention between Kilkenny and Irishtown. 
which left them both impoverished. 

They fought like cat and dog. 

M. V. Heserpen, The Lobster Pick Murder, p. 
71. (1941) The French say “C'est belle ba- 
taille que de chiens et chats,” or “C’est belle 
bataille que de chiens et de chatz, chascung 
a ongles,” both proverbs dating from the 
fifteenth century. 

It’s Tabby and Rover with them all the time. 


QO. Henny, The Hypotheses of Failure. (1910) 


See alto Cat ann Doc ἢ 


4 
1 have not yet begun to fight. 

Jonun Pavut Jones, when summoned to sur- 
render as his ship, the Bonhomme Richard, 
was sinking under him in his fight with the 
British forty-four, Serapis, 23 Sept., 1779. See 
Coorer, History of the Navy of the United 
States of America. Vol. i, ch. 9, p. 107. Some- 
times given, “I have just begun to fight.” 


6 

He smote them hip and thigh with a great 
slaughter. (Percussitque eos ingenti plaga, ita 
ut stupentes suram femori imponerent.) 

Old Testament: Judges, xv, 8. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Abner . . . smote him under the fifth rib. (Per- 
cussit ergo eum Abner aversa hasta in inguine.) 

Old Testament: 11] Samuel, ii, 23. (ε. 700 B.C.) 


6 
Sick is the man who lacks a thing to fight 
about. 
Kuati I, ΚΙΝΟ or Ecyet, Teaching. No. xvi. 
(c. 2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. 


A switch against a net-fighter. (Contra re- 
tiarium ferula.) 

MakrtTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, preface. (c. A.D. 90) 
To fight with feeble weapons against a well- 
armed adversary. To parry a lance with a 
bodkin. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 80. 


8 
We'll fight it out. (Conlatis signis depugnabi- 
MUS. ) 
Pravutus, Casina, 1. 352. (c. 200 B.C.) 
You hurl a javelin at me. (Pilum iniecisti mihi.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 570. (c. 200 8.c.) Pro- 
verbial for attacking some one. 


As it is not the punishment that makes the 
martyr, so it is not the fighting that declares 
the valiant man, but fighting in a good cause. 
(Sicut non martyrem poena, sic nec fortem 
pugna, sed causa.) 

Str WALTER RALEGH, History of the World. Bk. 

v, ch. 3. (1614) Quoted. 

What can alone ennoble fight? A noble cause! 
sCAMEBELLS Hallowed Ground, \. 41. (1825) 


Like Teague’s cocks, that fought one another, 
though all were of the same side. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 193. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3234. (1732) 


11 

He gathered them together into a place called 
in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. (“Ae 
Μαγεδών.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xvi, 16. (c. A.D 
90) Armageddon, or Har-M on, meant 
Mount Megiddo, possibly Mount Carmel, at 
whose foot lay the plain of Megiddo. the 
scene of many battles. 

We Ὁ ἈΠ at Armageddon, and we battle for the 

oO 

TreEopore Roosevert, Speech, at Chicago, 1? 
June, 1912, on the eve of the Republican 
National Convention which nominated W. H 
ha ἀξ the Presidency. Roosevelt was fight- 
ng Taft. 
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1 
I fought for my own hand. 
Water Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, ch. 34. 
(1828) Scott is quoting Hal o’ the Wynd, or 
Henry Gow (1396), and adds that the ex- 
pression is still proverbial in Scotland. 
Adventurers, who were fighting for their own 


J. A. Froupe, Caesar. Ch. 9. (1879) 
He fought, like Hal o’ the Wynd, for his own 
hand. 


ANDREW Lano,History of Scotland,p.291.(1900) 
2 


He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 35. (1599) 
{He] hath his bellyful of fighting. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ii, 1, 21. (1609) 


3 
Fight dog, fight beare (say they), the deuill 
part all! 
PuHiLrpe STUBBES, The Anatomie of Abuses, p. 
178. (1583) 
A match; we'll fight dog, fight bear. 
MIDDLETON AND Row tey, The Spanish Gipsie. 
Act iv, sc. 3. (1623) 
You must fight according to the old Saying, Fight 
Dog, fight bear; that is, till one is overcome. 
Sin Witt1aM Monson, Naval Tracts, iii, 350/2. 
(c. 1640) 
Fight dog, fight devil. 
THOMAS Apy,A Candle in the Dark,p.62.(1656) 


4 
Fight dog, fight bear. Ne depugnes in alieno 
negotio. Fight not in another person’s con- 
cerns. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 244. (1678) 
A resolution to keep myself free of politics, and 
let them “fight dog, fight bear.” 

. Watter Scort, Diary, 5 March, 1831. 


Fight the good fight of faith. (ἀγωνίζον τὸν 
καλὸν ἀγῶνα τῆς πίστεων.) 
New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 12. (c. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is,‘Certa bonum certamen fidci.” 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. (τὸν καλὸν ἀγῶνα 
ἠγώνισμαι, τὸν δρόμον τετέλεκα, τὴν πίστιν 
τετήρηκα.) 
New Testament: Il Timothy, ἵν, 7. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Bonum certamen certavi, 
cursum consummavi, fidem servavi.” 


6 
Eager for the fray. (Avidus pugnae. ) 
VerciL,Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1, 430. (19 B.C.) 


7 
[Writers] taking up the Cudgels on one side 
or another. 
RICHARD WHITLOCK, Zodtomia, p. 233. (1654) 
{He} took up the cudgels against him. 
Tuomas Futier, Worthies, iii, 309. (1662) 
I must take up the cudgels for my client. 
ἜΠΟΣ a (Pztzr Pinpar), Sir J. Banks. 
His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. 
Trortorz, He Knew He Was Right .Ch.1.(1869) 
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{He] was always ready to take up the Tory 
cudgels. 

TREVELYAN, Macaulay’s Life and Letters. Ch. 3. 
(1876) 

ὲ Ii—Fighting and Running 
Better throw away your arms than be killed. 
(κρεῖττόν ἐστιν ἀποβαλεῖν τὰ ὅπλα ἣ ἀποθανεῖν.) 

ARCHILOCHUS, Satires. (c. 700 B.c.) The poet 
was ejected from Sparta the moment he ar- 
rived there because he had written this verse. 
See Prutarcu, Moralia, 2398. 

The problem for a soldier is to save himself; 
there’s plentiful provision for dying. (ὀλέθρου δ᾽ 
εὔτορον.) 

MENANDER, The Shield. Frag. 76K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Prone to flight, and therefore more likely to sur- 
vive. (Fugacissimi ideoque tam diu superstites.) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 34. (a. Ὁ. 98) 

He who retires does not fly. (No huye el que se 
retira.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 28. (1615) 
“There is no wisdom in waiting when danger 
outweighs hope,” Cervantes continues, “and 
it is the part of wise men to preserve them- 
selves today for tomorrow, and not risk all 
in one day.” 

It is better to have wings than horns. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 958. (1640) 
Cowardice ? 
I only know we don’t live twice, 
Therefore—shun death, is my advice. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Arcades Ambo. (1890) 

It is better they should say, here he ran away, 
than here he died. 

F. E. Hurme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 106. (1902) A 
Spanish proverb. The American variant is, 
“I'd rather hear them say ‘There he goes’ 
than ‘Here he lies.’” The French say, “Une 
bonne fuite vaut mieux qu’une mauvaise at- 
tente” (A good flight is better than a bad 
wait). 

*Tis better to make a good run than a bad stand. 

M. V. HEBerDEN, Murder Goes Astray, Ὁ. 119. 
(1943) 


The man who runs away may fight again. 
(ἀνὴρ ὁ φεύγων καὶ πάλιν μαχήσεται.) 
DEMOSTHENES, when asked why he fled from 
the battle of Chaeronea, 338 B.c. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 40, with the Latin, 
“Vir fugiens, et denuo pugnabit.” Referred to 
as an old proverb, admonishing that as long 
as the spirit is not conquered, the defeated 
can become the victor. 
Philip defeated the Athenians in the great battle 
at Chaeronea. [338 B.c.] At that time the orator 
Demosthenes sought safety in flight from the 
battlefield, and when he was bitterly taunted with 
his flight he jestingly replied in the well-known 
verse: “The man who runs away will fight again.” 
Αὐτῦδβ Grviius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xvii, ch. 
21. (ς. A.D. 150) 
He who flees will fight again. (Qui fugiebat, rur- 
sus proeliabitur.) 
TeRtuLiiuan, De Fuga in Persecutione. Sec. 10. 
(ς. A.D. 195) 
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That same man, that renneth awaie, 
Maie again fight, an other daie. 

Nicoras Upatt, tr., Erasmus Apophthegmes, 
372. (1542) The birth of the proverb in 
nearly its modern form. Like a bear’s cub, it 
still needs licking into shape. 

Demosthenes saith, That the man that runs away 
may fight another time. (Demosthenes dist que 
l’home fuyant combatra de rechief.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 55. (1548) 
Quoted by Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
ii, iii, 7, 357. (1621) 

He who flees in good time can fight over again. 
(Celui qui fuit de bonne heure | Peut combattre 
derechef.) 

Unxnown, Satyre Menipée. (1595) .The Ital- 
ians say “Un bel fuggir salva la vita ancora” 
(A good flight saves life again), perhaps bur- 
lesquing Petrarch’s famous line, “Un bel 
morir tutta la vita onora.” 

He can return who flies: 

Not so with him who dies. 
(Qui fuit peut revenir aussi: 
Qui meurt, i] n’en est pas ainsi.) 

Paut Scarron, Epigram. (c. 1651) 

For he that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

Sm JoHN MENNES AND Dr. James Smith, eds., 
Musarum Deliciae. (1656) No name was 
signed to these lines, which marked the first 
appearance of the proverb in its modern 
form. They have been ascribed to Sir John 
Suckling, but no confirmation has ever been 
discovered. 

For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 

Butier, Hudibras, iii, iii, 243. (1678) 

The Dragoons ... thought proper ...a sud- 
den retreat; as knowing that, He that fights and 
runs away, May turn and fight another Day; 
But he that is in Battle slain, Will never rise to 
fight again. 

James Ray, A Compleat History of the Rebel- 
lion in 1745, p. 50. (1749) This quatrain, 
with minor variations, appeared in The Art 
of Poetry on a New Plan, ii, 147, without 
ascription, and has been attributed to Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The one that fought and pulled his freight, to 
fight ’em on some other date. 

O. Henry, An Afternoon Miracle. (1907) 

Ἵ 


In darkness a runaway beats a pursuer. (ἐν 
ὄρφνῃ δραπέτης μέγα σθένει.) 
; Eurrpipes, Rhesus, 1. 69. (c. 450 8.C.) 


There is no defence; to flee is bravest. (οὐδέ 
τις Ear’ ἀλκή" puydew κράτιστον dw’ αὐτῆς.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xii, 1. 120. (c. 850 B.C.) 

We find nothing disgraceful in doing the partridge 
trick. (ws wap’ ἡμῖν οὐδὲν αἰσχρόν ἐστιν ἐκ. 
περδικίσαι.) 

AristopHanes, The Birds, 1. 768. (414 B.C.) 
Nothing disgraceful, that is, in ducking under 
cover. ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iv, 85, speaks of 
“The hare running the dinner race” (Aa‘yos 
τὸν περὶ τῶν κρεῶν), i.e., to save his bacon. 
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For those that save themselves, and fly 
Go halves, at least, i’ th’ victory. 
SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto iii, 1. 
269. (1678) 
Since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 
O.iverR GotpsMITH, The Deserted Village, 1. 
102. (1770) 


There are worser ills to face 
Than foemen in the fray; 

And many a man has fought because— 
He feared to run away. 


RICHARD Hovey, The Marriage of Guenevere. 
Act iv, sc. 3. (1891) 


In warre you be warie, in battaile rather to 
backward then to bolde, in field rather to fly- 
ing then to forwarde. 

GeEorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 117. (1576) 


δ 

Who flies in battle risks the life of his fellow- 
soldier to save his own. 

᾽ Sant, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 3. (ς. 1250) 


Death surely overtakes him who runs from the 
battle. (ὁ & αὖ θάνατος κίχε τοι τὸν φιγόμαχον.) 

SIMONIDES, Victory-Songs. Frag.68.(c.475 B.C.) 
Death o’ertakes not less the runaway, nor spares 
the limbs and coward backs of faint-hcarted 
youths. (Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, | 
nec parcit imbellis iuventae | poplitibus timidove 
tergo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode ii, 1. 14. (23 B.c.) 
He who never fights has been seen to die, while 
he who engages himself in battle has been seen 
to escape. 

Unxnown,The Mahabharata Sec.5.(c.500 B.c.) 
He that shrinketh from a bullette in the maine 
battaile, hath beene striken with a bil in the 
rerewarde. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 335. (1580) 
Of all the number of men slaine in the warrs, not 
a tenth hath been killed fighting, but flying. 
JAMES I oF ENGianp, Jable-Talk. (c. 1610) 
See Strr THomas Oversury, Crumms from 
King James’s Table. No. 77. 


7 
It is not seemly for any man who has weap- 
ons in his hands to resort to the help of 
his unarmed feet. (Nec quemquam decere, qui 
manus armaverit, ab inermis pedibus auxil- 
lum petere. ) 

Suita, Aphorism. (106 B.C.) See SaLtust, 

Bellum lIugurtkinum. Ch. 107, sec. 1. 


8 
“Wel figt that wel fligt,” seith the wise. 
Unxnown, The Owl and the Nightingale, 176. 
(1250) 
Wel fyteth that wel fiyth, quoth Hendyng. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1300) In 
Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 3. 
Ἃ is an olde sawe, He feghtith wele that ficith 
aste. 
Unxnown, Gesta Romanorum: The Wolf and 
the Hare. Tale $7. (c. 1440) 
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1 
You may prove anything by figures. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Essay on Chartism. (1839) 
Quoted as the saying of “ἃ witty statesman.” 
Sometimes given as “Figures can be made 
to prove anything.” 

Figures won’t lie, but liars will figure. 

GENERAL CHARLES H. GrosvENor, Congressman 
from Ohio, for many years famous for the 
accuracy of his forecasts of the vote at Pres- 
idential elections. (c. 1890) 

Figures often beguile me, particularly when I 
have the arranging of them myself; in which case 
the remark attributed to Disraeli would often 
apply with justice and force: ‘There are three 
kinds of lies: lies, damned lies, and statistics.” 

Mark Twain, Autobiography. Vol. i, p. 246. 
This phrase has also been attributed to Henry 
Labouchére, Abraham Hewitt and others. 

Statistics are like alienists—they will testify for 
either side. 

F. H. LaGuarpia, The Banking Investigation. 
(Liberty, 13 May, 1933.) 


You ... must cut a figure behind her coach. 
Davip Humpureys, A Yankee in England, Ὁ. 
21. (1815) Make a notable appearance. 
The Declaration of Independence cuts no figure 
in this question. 
Annals of the Sixteenth Congress, 1st session, i, 
1074. (1820) Is of no importance. 
A Captain ... doesn’t cut much of a figure 
among the officers in Washington. 
C. H. Hoyt, A Texas Steer. Act iii. (1894) 


3 
Round numbers are always false. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark. (c. 
HAWKINS, Johnsoniana, p. 235. 


1776) See 
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4 
The cohesive power of the vast surplus in the 
banks. 
Jonun C. Carnoun, Speech, U.S. Senate, 27 
May, 1836. See 2048:8. 
Cohesive power of public plunder. 
Grover CLEVELAND, paraphrasing Calhoun. 


They throw cats and dogs together and call 
them elephants. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Interview, Referring to in- 
dustrial promoters. (c. 1890) 
What are fantastically termed securities. 
2 5. Wem Mitcuet., Characteristics.Ch.2.(1891) 


Inflation is repudiation. 
Carvin Coorince, Speech, before the Hamilton 
Club, Chicago, 11 Jan., 1922. 


7 
Undigested securities. 

J. ΡΙΕΒΡΟΝῚ Morcan, Interview, N.Y. Times, 
30 March, 1903, referring to a mass of securi- 
ties issued to inflate the capitalization of 
various trusts and combinations, promoted 
and floated in 1901; undigested because the 
public refused to buy them. 
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8 
Too often in recent history liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked on rocks of loose 
fiscal policy. 

F. D. RoosEvELT, Speech, 10 March, 1933. 


9 
It’s the straphanger that pays the dividends. 
CuHartes T. YERKES, The “Traction King,” 

answering complaints of the crowded con- 
dition of the Chicago Loop, which he had 
built. (c. 1900) Straphangers were persons 
who could find no seats, but were compelled 
to stand up, supporting themselves by hang- 
ing onto an overhead strap or loop of leather 
provided for the purpose. 
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10 
I have found it! I have found it. (εὕρηκα, 
εὕρηκα.) 


ARCHIMEDES, when a method of testing the 
purity of the gold in Hieron’s crown oc- 
curred to him. (c. 200 B.c.) See Virruvius, 
De Architectura, ix, 215. Vitruvius says that 
the idea of making the test by specific grav- 
ity occurred to Archimedes as he got into 
his bath and noticed how his body displaced 
the water, and “he sprang out of the bath 
exclaiming ‘Heureka! heureka!’ and without 
pausing to put on his clothes, ran home to 
make the experiment.” 


11 
Set downe your minde whereunto you will 
stand, that we may know once where we may 
finde you. 
James BELL, tr., Haddon Against Osorius, Ὁ. 
153. (1581) 
Neuer any man living can tell where to find them. 
Wriitiam Watson, A Decacordon, p.147.( 1602) 
He did not understand his nephew, or (to use a 
common phrase) know where to find him. 
J. H. Newman, Callista, p. 61. (1856) 


12 
Who that wel byndeth wel can he vnbynd. 
WittiaM Caxton, tr., Aesop. Bk. v, fab. 4. 
(1484) 

As the sayinge is, he fyndeth that surely byndeth. 
Joun BALE, Kynge Johan, |. 1897. (c. 1540) 
Than catche and holde while I may, fast bind, 

fast find. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Drie sunne, drie winde, safe binde, safe finde. 
THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Washing. (1573) 
Fast bind, fast find; 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 5, 
53. (1597) 
Because “sure bind, sure find,” he [Richard III] 
is said, and his queen, to be crowned again in 
York with great solemnity. 
THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 
Vol. iv, ch. 4. (1655) 
“Fast bind, fast find” is an excellent proverb. 
I'll e’en lock her up with the rest. 
eee The Padlock. Act i, sc. 3. 
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{He] muttered something about fast bind, fast 
find, turned the key, and put it into his pocket. 
WaLTer Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 13. (1824) 
See also St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 36. DIcKENs, 
Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 14. (1865) 
“Safe bind, safe find,” said Uncle Robert, locking 
the door and pocketing the key. 
D. C. Murray, John Vale’s Guardian. Ch. 6. 
(1890) 


1 e 
Where something 15 found, there look again. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5658.(1732) 


A man must have found a thing before he 
knows where it is. (Man muss eine Sache ge- 
funden haben, wenn man wissen will, wo sie 
liegt.) 

GOETHE, Spriicke in Prosa. (1819) 
They who hide know where to find. 

Joun Ruope, In the Face of the Verdict, p. 122. 

(1940) 


3 

But whan she seemed to be fixed in Mynde, 

Rather to seeke for that she was lothe to 
fynde. 

JoHN HEywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
If a man had no light to work, yet he would feel, 
to seek that he would not find, for fear lest they 
should find that they did not seek. 

Sir JOHN Harincron, The Metamorphosis of 

Ajax, p. 122. (1596) 
Take heed you find not that you do not seek. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) An 

Italian proverb. Futter, Gnomologia. No. 
4309. (1732) 


4 
This, to pray for dead folks, this is not found, 
for it was never lost. How can that be found 
that was not lost? 

Hucnu Latimer, Sermons: Second Sermon be- 
fore the Convocation. (1536) 

If ye seeke to fynde thynges er they be lost, 
Ye shall fynde one daie you come to your cost. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
How can ye find the glove was never lost ? 

Ropert ARMIN, Two Maids of More-Clacke. 
(1609) 

He findeth things before they are lost. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 203. (1633) 
To find it where the Highlandman found the 
tongs. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 383. (1721) 
“A Highlandman being challenged for steal- 
ing a pair of tongs said he found them; and 
being asked where? He said, ‘Hard by the 
fire.’ ” 

You have found what was never lost. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5918.(1 732) 
He who finds a thing before it is lost, dies before 
he is sick. (Wer findet ehe verloren wird, der 
stirbt ehe er krank wird.) 

CHARLES Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 312. (1856) That is, a thief is hanged. 


What you find, keep. (Ut nanctu’s, habe.) 
Prautus, Rudens, 1. 871. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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He keeps that finds. (Habeas ut nanctu’s.) 

PLauTus, Trinummus, |. 63. (c. 194 B.C.) 
According to the auld Scotch proverb of “he that 
finds keeps, and he that loses seeks.” 

D. M. Morr, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 11. (1824) 
We have a proverb,—‘“Losers seekers, finders 
keepers.” 

CHARLEs Reape, It Is Never too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 65. (1856) A more usual form is, “Find- 
ers keepers, losers weepers.” ‘Findings keep- 
ings, losings weepings” is another form. The 
French say, “Ce que tombe dans le fossé est 
pour le soldat” (What falls into the trench 
is for the soldier). 
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6 
You must just take us as you find us, as the 
saying is. 

CHARLEs Rusyton, Murder in Bavaria. (1937) 
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7 
All is fine that is fit. 
‘ THOMAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 523. (1732) 


That’s all fine and dandy. 
: Ncato Marsu, Vintage Murder, p. 35. (1940) 


The finest metals soonest break. 
GerorGE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 148. (1576) 
He that makes a thing too fine, breaks it. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 442. (1640) 


10 
Fine folks, fine ways. (ἐν ὀλβίω ὄλβια πάντα) 
THEocritus, Idyls. Idyl xv, 1. 24. (c. 270 B.C.) 
To fine folks a little ill finely wrapt. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


- II—Fine: Proverbial Comparisons 


As fine as a horse. 
ANN Bray, Traditions of Devon, i, 328. (1838) 
As fine (or proud) as a horse in bells. 
rues Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 595. (1883) 
1 


As fine as fippence. 
Wit11am BUuLLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 62. (1564) 
As a man would say, finer than fivepence, or 
more proud than a peacock. 
Unknown, Grim the Collier. Act ii. (c. 1600) 
All finer than fippence, they dazzl’d my eve. 
SAMUEL WESLEY, Maggots, p. 109. (1685) 
As fine as fippence, as neat as ninepence. 
James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 11.(1659) 
She was as fine as fi'pence 


ret Polite C onver sation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
1 


Finer than frog hair. 
JAKE Fatstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 75. (1938) 
4 


1 
“That’s fine,” say I. “Fine as silk.” 
Davi Crockett, Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas, p. 64. (1836) 
As fine as silk. 
Ph W. Harris, The Knob Dance. (1845) 


1 
As fine as a new scraped carrot. 


Hotanp, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 445. (1886) "> > 
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1 
As fine as Dick’s hatband. 
D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, Ὁ. 373. 
(1916) There are many variants: “As queer 
as Dick’s hatband, made of pea straw, that 
went nine times around and would not meet 
at last,” “As queer as Dick’s hatband which 
was made of sand,” “As tight as Dick’s hat- 
band.” They are all jeers, and the “Dick” 
referred to is said to be Richard Cromwell, 
son of Oliver, who was Lord Protector from 
1658 to 1659. 


2 
As fine as a lord’s bastard. 
. Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 284. (1678) 


As fine as a fiddle. 
UNKNOWN, The Dialect of Leeds, p. 407.(1862) 
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Quivering from her tender finger-tips. (ἐξ 
ἁπαλῶν κινυμένην ὀνύχων.) 
AUTOMEDON, Epigram. (c. 50 B.C.) See Greek 
Anthology, v, 129. 
According to the proverb, to their finger-tips. 
(τὸ δὴ λεγόμενον ἐξ ὀνύχων ἀγαπῶσαι τὰ τέκνα.) 
PrutarcH, Moralia. Sec. 3C. (ς. A.D. 95) 
This man was always alive to his fingertips. 
2 S. V. ΒΕΝΕΤ, Western Star, Ὁ. 74. (1943) 


Why are the fingers tapered like pegs? So that 
when one hears improper language he may in- 
sert them in his ears. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kethaboth, fo. 5b. (c. 
A.D. 450) 


6 
If x snapped his fingers. (Si digitis concrepu- 
erit. 
Cicero, De Officts. Bk. iii, ch. xix, sec. 75. 
(c. 45 B.c.) At a snap of the fingers, with no 
effort at all. 


Some men have green fingers. Plants like them. 
They can make things grow because they love 
them. 

Stuart CLoere, Congo Song. Ch. 16. (1943) 
“Green fingers” is a proverbial phrase in the 
South for a good gardener. 

Plants don’t grow for me, but my wife’s got a 
green thumb. 
: Carson, The Bride Saw Red, p. 213. (1943) 


To stand with our fingers in our mouths. 
OLIverR CroMWELL, Letters, 14 Nov., 1649. To 
stand foolishly inactive. 
If Iam a Fool, put you your Finger in my Mouth. 
ΐ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2682.(1732) 


And he gave unto Moses . . . two tables of 
testimony, tables of stone, written with the 
finger of God. (Scriptas digito Dei.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxxi, 18. (c. 550 B.C.) 
With the of God cast out devils. (ἐν 
δακτύλῳ θεοῦ ἐκβάλλω τὰ δαιμόνια.) 

New Testament: Luke, xi, 20. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 

__, Vulgate ts, “In digito Dei elicio daemonia.” 
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To see the finger of God in. To see the working 
or interposition of God in an accident, a piece 
of good fortune, etc. 

Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


10 
The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
Epwarp FitzGERALp, tr., Omar Khayydm., St. 
71. (1859) 


11 
Finger in dish, finger in pouch. 
Epmunp Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, p. 83. (1654) He who eats must pay. 


A certain gentleman that had his fingers made 
of lime-twigs, stole a piece of plate. 
Sir Joun Harincton, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax, p. 65. (1596) 
Come, put some lime upon your fingers. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 246. (1611) 
His fingers are lime-twigs. Spoken of a thievish 
person. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1670) 
Probably something still stuck by my fingers. 
MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. vii, ch. 15. (1809) 
One-third of the money sent by the Queen for 
the soldiers stuck in his fingers. 
J. L. Mottey, History of the United Nether. 
lands. Ch. 10. (1860) 


13 
At my fyngers ende. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 
I sucke not this out of my owne fingers ends. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. 1, ch. 11. (1546) 

Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
He forgetteth them not, but hath them at hys 
finger’s ende (as they say), 

HucuH LatimMer, Sermons, iii, 181. (1553) 

Ye are so good a courtyer that you have at your 
fingers endes that belongeth thereto. 

Tuomas Hosy, tr., The Courtier, p. 42. (1561) 
I have them at my fingers’ ends. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 83. (1599) 
aoe schoolboy hath that ... at his fingers’ 
ends. 

RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. ili, sec. i, mem. i, subs. 1. (1621) 
Who is more expert in any quality than he that 
hath it at his fingers ends? 

Dicke of Devonshire. Act iii, sc. 1. (c. 1630) 
Names which a Man of his Learning has at his 
Fingers-Ends. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.156.(1711) 
An hundred more wise adages, which I have a)- 
ways at my fingers end. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, viii, 57. (1748) 
I already have all these authors completely at 
my fingers’ ends. 

Eart or Duptey, Letters, p. 143. (1816) The 

French say, “Savoir une chose sur le bout 
du doigt.” 


14 It were a foly for mee... 
To put my finger to far in the fyre. 
Joun Hevwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
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I'll ne’er put my finger in the fire. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 4, 91. (1601) 

Let him put his finger into the fire that needeth. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 29. (1633) 

To put one’s finger in the fire. Prudens in flam- 
mam ne manum iniicito [The prudent man 
doesn’t put his hand in the fire]—Hreron. Put 
not your finger needlessly into the fire. Meddle 
not with a quarrel voluntarily, wherein you need 
not be concerned.—Prov., xxvi, 17. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 175. (1670) 
Put your finger in the fire, and say it was your 
fortune. 

JaMEs KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 280. (1721) 
“Spoken to them who lay the blame of their 
crimes, and mismanagements, on their hard 
fortune.” 

Put your Finger into the Fire, and say, "twas 
your ill Fortune. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3986.(1732) 
To PUT THE FINGER BETWEEN BARK AND TREE, See 
Haas HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Gaine is deade, and layde in tumbe, 
Whan he should get ought, eche fynger is a 
thumhe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
See under THUMB. 


2 

Every finger points me out, of the Roman race. 
(Monstror digito praetereuntium | Romanae 
fidicen lyrae.) 

Horace, Odes, Bk. iv, ode 3,1. 22. (23 B.C.) 
It's fine thing to have a finger pointed at one, 
and to hear people say, “That’s the man.” (At 
pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier, “Hic est.’’) 

Persivs, Satircs. Sat. i, 1. 28. (c. A. Ὁ. 58) 

He became the pointed-at by men’s fingers. 
‘ Sani, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 16. (c. 1258) 


I wyll helpe all this besines with a wete fynger. 
ἍΜ HorMan, Vulgaria, fo. 195. (1519) 
With the utmost ease, as easily as a wetted 
finger turns a page. 
Readie waie and recourse maie with a weate 
finger easily be found out. 
Nicoras σαι, A pophthegms: To the Reader. 
(1542) 
I hate brawles with my hart: and can turne-ouer 
a volume of wronges with a wett finger. 
GapriEL Harvey, Works (Grosart) ,ji,32.(1593) 
Trust not a woman when she cries, 
For she'll pump water from her eyes 
With a wet finger. 
Tuomas Dexxer, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act v, sc. 1. (1602) 
If Dame Winifred were here she’d make them all 
out with a wet finger. 
SaMueL Foote, The Knights. Act i. (1754) 
as thinks to win them to his turn with a wet 
nger. 


; Watter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 15. (1824) 


As God made hands before knives, 
So God send a good lot to the cutler’s wives. 
A. J. Kempr, ed., Loseley MSS., p.212.(c. 1867) 
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They say fingers were made before forks, and 
hands before knives. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Let the ballance use thar paws—they was in- 
vented afore nives. 

Grorce W. Harris, The Knob Dance. (1848) 
Certain crusted scraps of nursery wisdom were 
in Sarah’s repertory, such as . . . “Fingers were 
made before forks.” 

E. V. Lucas, Landmarks, p. 19. (1914) 


5 
| They] will dip their owne fingers in the Suits. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, Archion, p. 83. (1591) 
The High Priest had a finger both in the Trumpet 
and the Fast. 

ARCHBISHOP GEORGE ABBOT, 

Jonah, p. 416. (1600) 
No man’s pie is freed From his ambitious finger. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 1, 52. (1612) 
[She] must needs, forsooth, have her Finger in 
the Pve. 

BARTHOLOMEW Harris, tr., Parival’s Historie 

of the Iron Age, Ὁ. 75. (1659) 
He had a finger in the pie when he burnt his 
nail off. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 244. (1678) 
You would have a finger in every bodies pie. 

THOMAS SOUTHERNE, The Fatal Marriage. Act 

i. sc. 3. (1694) 
You had a finger in the pie. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Their law thrusteth its nose into every platter, 
and its finger into every pie. 

Cartes Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 56. (1860) 
(She] liked to have a finger in every pie. 

SARAH TYTLER, Buried Diamonds.Ch.12.(1886) 
He never could keep his fingers out of any pice. 

GeorGeETTE Hever, Envious Casca, Ὁ. 187. 

(1941) 


Exposition of 


6 
In vat thou crauest my aide, assure thy selfe I 
will be the finger next thy thombe. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 68. (1579) 
You two are finger and thumb. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
Ray. Proverbs, Ὁ. 215. (1670) 
They are Finger and Thumb, that is. they are so 
great together, there is no parting them. 
NATHAN BAILey, Dictionary: Thumb. (1736) 


7 
[She} had already turned that functionary 
round her finger. 

J. L. Motrey, Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
Vol. iii. ch. 3, p. 698. (1855) The phrase is 
sometimes given as “To wind him around 
your finger.” 

To twist round one’s little finger. A cliché variant 
of twist round one’s finger. To have completely 
in one’s control. 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


8 
To burn one’s fingers. To come to harm. Prob- 
ably from the proverb, “Never burn vour fin- 
gers to snuff another man’s candle.” 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Burn. 
See also Cat’s Paw, under Cat. 
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1 

A man whose little finger was worth more than 
your whole body. (Homo, cuius pluris erat 
unguis, quam tu totus es.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Ch. 57. (c. A.D. 50) 
H’as more loue in’s little finger, then both they 
in their whole bodyes. 

Barren Hotrypay, Technogamia, i, 4. (1618) 
He hath more in’s little finger, then thou in thy 
whole body. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 175. (1670) 
She has more goodness in her little finger, than 
he has in his whole body. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. il. (1738) 


2 
We each took a first mate’s drink—i. e. three 
fingers. 

W. T. Porter, Spirit of the Times, 4 Oct., 1856, 
p. 73/1. A “finger” is a portion of liquor 
which fills the glass to a depth equal to the 
width of one finger. 

Tom mixed the beverage full and f’ar, 
And slammed it, smoking, on the bar. 
Some says three fingers, some says two,— 

I’ll leave the choice to you. 

Joun Hay, The Mystery of Gilgal. (1871) 
There is a legend that Hay coined the last 
two lines in Jack’s Bar in Paris, during the 
exposition of 1867. A variant is, “Some say 
two fingers, some say three, It’s all the same 
to me.” 


3 
He puts his fingers to his lips. (Cum manus 
ad os apposuit.) 

M. Carcit1us RuFus, to Cicero. (51 B.C.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares, viii, 1. As a sign of 
secrecy. 

Put your finger to your lip. (Digito compesce 
labellum.) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 160. (c. A.D. 120) 

4 


Don’t put your finger in the scorpion’s hole 
if you can’t endure his sting. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 16. (c. 1258) 
Me thinkth your counsel weith in the whole, 
To make me put my fynger in a hole. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. A 
variant is, “Don’t put your finger in too tight 
a ring.” 


5 
Betere a finker offe then he eke euer. 

UNKNOWN, Ancrene Riwle, p. 360. (c. 1200) 
Better finger off nor ay warkin [aching). 

gs aaah Scottish Proverbs, p. 22. (c. 

1 
Better a finger aff than wagging. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 231. (1678) 
Better finger off as ay wagging. Better put an end 
to a troublesome business, than to be always 
vex’d with it. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 56. (1721) 
Better soon as syne; better a finger aff as aye 


WageEeing. 

Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 18. (1818) 
[Ὁ GET MY TEN COMMANDMENTS IN YOUR FACE, 
see under COMMANDMENTS. 
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6 
If you light your fire at both ends, the middle 
will shift for itself. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 265. (1712) Re- 
ferred to as “the old kitchen proverb.” 


7 
For men sais, that fire, na pryd, 
But discoueryng, may no man hyd. 
Joun Barsour, The Bruce. Bk. iv, |. 119. (c. 
1375) The proverb is, “Fire and pride can- 
not be hid.” 


8 
Then better is small fire one easyly to warme 
Then is a great fire to do one hurt or harme. 

ALEXANDER Barclay, Egloges, Ὁ. 9. (1515) 
Better a little fire to warm us, than a great one 
to burn us. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 

FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 865, (1732) 
Better a wee fire to warm us, than a mickle fire 
to burn us. 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. ΟἹ. (1721) 
As the old byeword says, “better a wee ingle to 
warm ye, than a muckle fire to burn you.” 

SusAN FERRIER, The Inheritance. Bk. ii, ch. 27. 

(1824) 


9 
Of a spark of fire a heap of coals is kindled. 

Ben SrrdA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xi, 32. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Neglected fires are wont to gather strength. 
(Neglecta solent incendia sumere vires.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, No. xviii, ]. 85.(20 8. c.) 
Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 
(ἰδοὺ ἡλέκον wip ἡλίκην ὕλην ἀνάπτει.) 

New Testament: James, iii, 5. (A.D. 44) The 
Vulgate is, “Ecce quantus ignis quam mag- 
nam silvam incendit!) 

A small spark neglected has often kindled a 
mighty conflagration. (Parva saepe scintilla con- 
temptu magnum excitavit incendium.) 

Quintus Curtius Rurvus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magni. Bk. vi, sec. 3, 1. 11. (c. A. Ὁ. 
50) The Germans have the same proverb, 
“Aus einen Fiinklein unbedeckt, | Wird oft 
sehr grosse Brunst erweckt.’”’ The French say, 
“D’humble scintille s’enflamme une ville” 
(By a humble spark a town is set on fire). 
The Scots put it more briefly, ‘‘A little spark 
makes muckle wark.” 

A fire, when it is kindled, burns many sheaves. 

arta Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 14. (ς. 


And of sparkys that ben of syghte smale, 
Is fire engendered that devoureth al. 
Joun Lypoatez, Troy Book. Bk. i,1.785.(¢.1415) 
For of a litle sparkle a grete fyre cometh. 
Georce AsHuBy, Poems, Ὁ. 61. (ς, 1465) 
The least sparke if it be not quenched will burst 
into a flame, the least Moath in time eateth the 
thickest cloath. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 109. (1579) 
A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench. 
Suaxesreare, II! Henry V1, iv, 8, 7. (1591) 
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’'Tis a small sparke giues fire to a beautiful 
woman’s discredit. 
DEKKER AND WessTER, North-ward Hoe. Act 
ii. (1607) 
I rose, and shook my clothes, as knowing well 
That from small fires comes oft no small mishap. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Artillerie. (c. 1630) 
What a great fire doth a small spark kindle! 
Tuomas Furrer, Church History. Bk. iii, sec. 
2. (1655) 
How soon a little spark kindles into a flame. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, vii, 306. (1748) 


1 
According to its fuel so doth a fire burn. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxviii, 10. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

As though adding fuel to the fire. (Velut materiam 
igni praebentes.) 

Livy, Ab Urbe Condita.Bk.xxi,sec.10.(c.25 B.C.) 
You add flames to flame, and waters to the sea. 
(In flammam flammas, in mare fundis aquas.) 

Ovip, Amores. BK. iii, eleg. 2, 1. 34. (c. 13 B.C.) 
He who gives no fuel to the fire puts it out. 
(τὸ wip ὁ μὴ παρασχὼν ὕλην ἔσβεσε.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: On the Control of Anger. 

Sec. 454F. (c. a. pv. 95) 
Through more wode or col, the more fyr. 

Craucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 1332. 
(c. 1380) 

All adding fewel to the fire. 

WILLIAM WARNER, Albion’s England. Ch. 59, 
st. 27. (1592) 

My blandishments were Fuell to that fire. 

MicHaEL Drayton, Legends, iii, 147. (1596) 
Take away fuel, take away flame. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 192. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p.95 (1670), 
with the addition, “Remove the tale-bearer, 
and contention ceaseth.” 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 

Mitton, Samson Agonistes, |. 1350. (1671) 
Every one adds fuel to my flame. 

ApHra BEHN, The Amorous Prince. Act i, sc. 4. 

(1671) 
Take away Fuel, and you take away Fire. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4305.(1732) 
Do not add mud to the mobella. 

Burcxuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 724. (1817) 
The mobella is the tank in which flax is 
wetted. 

Each look is fuel added to my fire. 

J. R. Prancné, Extravaganzas, ii, 248. (1843) 
The more fuel, the more fire. (P‘éng ch‘ai ‘huo 
yen kao.) 

WitLt1aM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

7. (1875) 


2 
Blow the spark and it will flame; spit upon it 
and it will be quenched. (ἐὰν φυσήσῃς σπινθῆρα 
ἐκκαήσεται, καὶ ἐὰν πτύσῃς ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν σβεσθήσεται.) 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxvili, 12. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted M. Rabbak, 
Leviticus, fo. 153; and anonymously in 
Yalkut, Levit., sec. 460; Psalms, sec. 767; 
Job, sec. 50]. 
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3 
A little fire burns up a great deal of corn. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus). 
(c. 190 Β. 6.) Quoted by Joun Ray, Adagia 
Hebraica, p. 280. 
Little fire burns up much corn. 
Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do with It? Bk. 
viii, ch. 1. (1858) 


4 
The fire that does not warm me shall never 
scorch me. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.504.(1855) 


5 
Thou seest stykkes that are smale, They 
brenne fyrst feyre. 
ROBERT MANNING OF Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 
]. 12438. (c. 1300) 
Little sticks kindle the fire; great ones put it out. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3261. (1732) The 
Portuguese say, “Little chips kindle the fire, 
great logs sustain it.” “Little chips light great 
: fires” is a variant. 
But of wymmen hyt ys grete wundyr, 
Hyt fareth wyth hem as fyre and tundyr. 
ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 
Ἰ. 7924. (ec. 1303) 
For peril is bothe fyr and tow t’assemble. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 89. (c. 1388) Pope renders 
the line, ‘‘There’s danger in assembling fire 
and tow.” 
Adde fyre to towe and you shal sone have a fiame. 
JEHAN Patscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
417. (1630) 
By suffrance to be so lyther, 
In my house to lay fyre and tow together. 
But if they fyre me, some of them shall wyn 
More towe on their distaves than they can well 
spyn. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Like fire amongest flaxe. 
GEORGE PETTIE, tr., Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 194. (1574) 
Fire and flaxe agree not. (Foco e stoppa non 
s’acorda.) 
Joun Frorio, Ferste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 97. (1666) 
The fire quickly burneth the flaxe. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 62. (1579) 
There is no quenching of fire with towe. 
THoMas Draxek, Bibliotheca, p. 141. (1633) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 153. (1678) 
He is fire and flax; and so have at him. 
BEAUMONT AND FLEtcHER, The Elder Brother. 
Act i, se. 2. 
All fire and tow. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 175. (1670) 
Fire in flax will smoke. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1541.(1732) 
There is an old proverb about fire and flax. 
Scotr, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 30. (1822) 


? 
There is certainly some hidden fire beneath 
these ashes. (871 τι ναὶ wip ὑπὸ τῇ σποδιῇ.) 


CALLIMACHUS,E pigrams. No.xlv,].2.(c.250 B.C.) 
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Thou art walking, as it were, over fires hidden 
beneath treacherous ashes. (Tractas et incedis per 
ignes | suppositos cineri doloso.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode. i, 1. 7. (c. 23 B.C.) 
Yet in our asshen old is fyr y-reke [raked to- 
gether]. 

Cxuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Pro- 

logue, 1. 28. (c. 1386) 
The fire which seems extinguished often slumbers 
beneath the ashes. (Le feu qui semble étient 
souvent dort sous la cendre.) 

CorNEILLE, Rodogune. Act iii, sc. 4. (1644) 
Ev’n in our Ashes live our wonted Fires. 

Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 

Churchyard. St. 23. (1760) 
Every fire has its ashes. 
STEELE MACKAYE, Paul Kauvar. Act i. (1888) 


1 
O perilous fyr, that in the bedstraw bredeth! 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 539. (c. 1388) 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak straws. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 3, 107. (1599) 
It is a dangerous fire begins in the bed straw. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1068. (1640) 


2 
So thryve I, this night shal I make it wel, 
Or casten al the gruwel in the fyre. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 
1. 710. (c. 1380) 
= FAT IS IN THE FIRE, see under Fart. 


Be we comen hider 
To fecchen fyr, and rennen hoom ayeyn? 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
484. (c. 1380) 
Coming to Naples but to fetch fire, 7 the by 
word is, not to make my place of a 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 72. (1579) 
To come to fetch fire. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1670) 
You are come to fetch fire. Spoken to them who 
make short visits. 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 374. (1721) 
Where are you going so soon? I hope you did 
not come to fetch fire. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


4 
To take fire from fire. (Ab igne ignem capere. ) 
Cicero, De Officits. Bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 52. (c. 
45 B.c.) Quoted as a proverb. 
You kindle the flame and then cry “fire!” 
: Burcxwarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 160. (1817) 


To pour fire on fire. (τῦρ ἐπὶ πῦρ ἐγχεῖν.) 

Cratinus, Fragment. (c. 450 B.C.) 

Don’t add fire to fire. (μὴ πῦρ ἐπὶ πῦρ.) 

Prato, Laws. Sec. 666A. (c. 348 B.c.) Cited by 
Diocentanus, Adagia, vi, 71 (c. A.p. 125); 
by Prutarcy, Moralia, 123F, who refers to 
it as a proverb; and by ERASMUS, ate i, 
ii, 8, with the Latin, “Ignem igni ne ad » 
and the comment, “Don’t add calamity to 
calamity, or commotion to commotion.” 
Taveaner includes it in his Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 51, with the rendering, “Put not 


fyer to fyer.” 
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The only way I know how to fight fire is with fire. 
STEWART STERLING, Down Among the Dead 
Men, p. 224. (1943) 


6 
The fire is never without heat. 
Davies, Scourge of Folly. Prov. 220. (1611) 


7 
In paper, how can you wrap up fire? 
Dooui1tLeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 683. (1872) 


8 
Fire isn’t quenched by fire. (πυρὲ οὐ σβέννυται 
wip.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 48. 
(1508) The Latin is, “Ignis non extinguitur 
igni.” The Italians have the same proverb, 
“Il fuoco non s’estingue con fuoco.” 

Fire is put out by fire. (Incendium ignibus ex- 
tinguitur.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iti, ch. 5. (1594) 

One fire burns out another’s burning. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 2, 46. (1595) 

Whose desire 
Was all this while, by fire, to draw out fire; 
And by a well advised course to smother 
The fury of one passion with another. 

FRANCIS QuARLES, Works, ili, 267. (1629) 
The fire that burneth, taketh away the heate of 
the burn. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 356. 

(1580) FULLER, Gnomologia.No.4523.(1732) 
Fire will fetch out fire. 

Sir Joun VansrucH, The Mistake. Act iii, sc. 

1. (1706) 


Who makes a fire of straw, hath much smoke, 
& nought els. (Chi di paglia suoco fa, molto 
fumo, e altro non ha.) 
JoHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 97. (1666) 
A fire of straw yields naught but smoke. 
UNKNowN, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 71. 
(1629) 
He that maketh a Fire of Straw, hath much 
Smoke and but little Warmth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2236.(1732) 


10 

He is like a brand af fyre, kyndeleth others, 

and burneth hym selfe. (Lui ὁ come un stizon 

di fuoco, alluma altri, & sibrucia se stesso.) 
Ἔν Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 


Thou shalt brenne as any fyr. 
GUILLAUME bE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c 
1240) CHaucer (?), tr., 1. 2548. (c. 1365) 
As the fyr he brende For sharp desyr. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iti, 
1. 425. (c. 1380) 
In his herte brende as any fyr. 
Senay The Legend of Good Women: Lu- 
cretia, 1. 72. (c. 1385) 


Well may he smell fire, whose gown burns. 
Baa Jacula Prudentum. No. 144. (1640) 


A gentleman’ 8 greyhound and a salt box, seek 
them at the fire. 


Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 207. (1640) 
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1 
Working and making a fire doth discretion re- 
uire. 
: Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 227. (1640) 
Well to work and make a fire, 
Doth both care and skill require. 
Joon Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (1670) 


2 

He that can make a fire well can end a quarrel. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 559. (1640) 

To play at Chess when the house is on fire. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1134. (1650) 


3 
A softe fire makith swete malte. 

Ricwarp Hits, Commonplace-Book, Ὁ. 128. 
(c. 1530) TAvERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apo- 
phthegms, fo. 29. (1550) Uparz, Roister 
Doister, i, 3. (1550) BuLtemn, Dialogue. 
(1564) Porter, Two Angrie Women of Ab- 
ington, li, 1. (1599) 

Whan time hath tournd white suger to white 


salte, 
Than suche folke see, soft fire maketh sweete 
malte. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
The mault is never swete onlesse the fier bee softe. 
Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, p. 192. (1576) 
The malt is ever sweetest where the fire is softest. 

Rosert Greene, Alcida. (1588) Works (Gro- 
sart), ix, 66. 
Extreames have still their fault; 
The softest Fire makes the sweetest Mault. 
Rosert Herrick, Connubi Flores. (1648) 
Soft fire, They say, does make sweet malt. 
SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras, i, iii, 1251. (1663) 
Slow fire makes sweet malt. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, (1670) D’URFEy, 
Don Quixote. Pt. i, act iv. (1694) Scott, 
Quentin Durward. Ch. 7. (1823) 


4 

First of all let a fire be kindled for me in 
the hall. {πῦρ νῦν μοι πρώτιστον ἐνὶ μεγάροισι 
γενέσθω.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxii, 1. 491. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The first words of Odysseus when he reached 
home from his wanderings. 

The laughter of the hearth. (ἡ ‘Eorla γελᾷ.) 

ARISTOTLE, Meteorology. Sec. 2. (c. 340 B.C.) 
Of fire crackling. Browning’s line, Paracelsus, 
pt. iii, 1. 1, “Heap logs and let the blaze laugh 
out,”’ has the same idea. 

A blazing fire makes a house look more 
upon ἃ winter’s day. (αἰθομένον 
Yepapwrepos οἶκος ἰδέσθαι | ἥματι χειμερίῳ.) 

Homer (Ὁ), Epigrams of Homer. No. 13. (c. 
400 B.c.) Repeated in The Contest of Homer 
and Hesiod, sec. 324. 

Este bueth oune brondes. (Pleasant is one’s own 
fireside.) 

Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1300) 
See Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 111. 

Hit is merry a man to syt by his owne fyre. 

Forster, ed., Douce MS., 52. (c. 1350) 

House without fire, bod without soul. (Maison 
sans famme, corps sans Ame.) 

Βούνεξι "5, Proverbes. (c. 1550) See Dz Lincy, 
Proverbes Francais, ti, 172. 


leasant 
πυρὸς 
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The fire which the Chaldeans worshipped for a 
god is crept into every man’s chimney. 
Str WALTER RALEGH, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) 
A fair fire maks a room filet [gay]. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 288. (1678) 
Our ain reek’s better than other folks’ fire. 
Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 38. (1818) 
Ane’s ain hearth is gowd’s worth. 
His.op, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 34. (1862) 
Fire is the most tolerable third party. 
Η. D. THoreau, Journal. (a. 1862) See EmeEr- 
SON, Thoreau. 
a is the animal that has made friends with the 
re 


VAN Dyke, Fisherman’s Luck. Ch. 11. (1899) 


Fire is half bread. 
C. M. Doucuty, Wanderings in Arabia. Bk. i, 
ch. 10. (1908) Referred to as “ἃ winter prov- 
erb of the poor in Europe.” A similar Cornish 


one is, “Good fire and clean grate, Just as 
good as half your meat.” 


Keep the Home Fires Burning. 

Mrs. LENA GUILBERT Foro, title of song pub- 
lished in 1915, and popular during the first 
World War. The theme was suggested by 
Ivor Novello, who wrote the music. 

Blow on it. Keep the home fires burning. 

REx Stout, Alphabet Hicks, p. 34. (1941) 


7 

You may poke a man’s fire after you've 

known him seven years, but not before. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iv, 204. (1902) 


8 
Split a stake that you may bake. (Scinde 
calam ut caleas.) 
Lucitivus, Satires. Bk. xxvi, frag. 981, Loeb. (c. 
131 8.c.) A soldier’s proverb: “Frange fustus 


et fac focum” (Break some sticks and make 
up a fire). 


9 
Fyre commeth out of the hardest flynte wyth 
the steele. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 64. (1579) 
In the coldest flint there is hot fire. 
Joun Ly1y, Euphues, p. 79. (1579) MEREs, 
Palladis, fo. 321. (1598) Draxe, Bibliotheca, 
p. 193. (1616) FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 
2822. (1732) 
It lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which 
will not show without knocking. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, 3. 256. (1601) 
The fire i’ the flint Shows not till it be struck. 
OnARESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 1, 22. (1608) 


Doth not the fire (an element so necessary 
that without it man cannot liue) as well burne 
the house as burne in the house, if it be 
abused? 

Joun Lyiy, Euphues (Arber), p. 100. (1579) 
The fire gives light, and the flames brightness, and 
yet they may both destroy us. (Luz da el fuego, 
y claridad las hogueras, y bien podria ser que nos 
abrasasen.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
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Fire is a good servant, says the humanitarian in 
me. But a bad master, says the insurance agent. 
R. A. J. Wattunc, The Spider and the Fly, Ὁ. 
308. (1940) 


1 
A smoldering fire makes bitter smoke. 
HELEN T. MILLER, Sheridan Road, Ὁ. 72.(1942) 


2 

The more the fire is covered up, the more it 
burns. (Quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis 
aestuat ignis. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1. 64. (a. D. 7) 
Wry [cover] the gleed [glowing coal], and hotter 
is the fyr. 

CuHaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1. 735. (c. 

1380) 
Wel the hotter been the gledes rede, 
That men hem wryen with asshen pale and dede. 

Cuavucer, Troilus and Criseyde, ii, 538.(c.1380) 
The more closely that you kepe fyre, no doubt, 
The more feruent it is when it breaketh out. 

Lewis WacEr, Marie Magdalene, sig. C2.(1566) 
Fire, the more it is kept downe, the more it flam- 
eth up. 

GerorceE Pettie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 62. (1576) 
He that stoppeth the streame, forceth it to swell 
higher; . . . he that casteth water on the fire in 
the Smithes forge, maketh it to flame fiercer. 

Joun Ly1y, Euphues (Arber), p. 61. (1579) 
An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth more with rage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 331. (1593) 
Fire that’s closest kept burns most of all. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

i, 2, 30. (1594) 
The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

ii, 7, 26. (1594) 
The more the fire’s kept downe the more it burns. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Feu. (1611) 


3 
No metal so course but fire will purifie it. 
GeorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΣΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 188. (1576) 


4 
Using oil to put out fire. (ἐλαίῳ πῦρ σβεννύειν.) 
Prato, Laws. (c. 348 B.c.) As quoted by Dio- 
CENIANUS, Adagia, vi, 71. 
Throw oil on the fire. (Oleum adde camino.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 321. (30 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 1, 9, together 
with a similar one, “Oleo incendium restin- 
guere” (To put out fire with oil). A proverb 
in many languages. The French say, “Jetter 
de V’huile sur le feu,” the Germans, “Du 
giissest Ocel in’s Feuer.” 
If I see anyone perishing in a fire and begging to 
have it put out, [am to put it out with pitch and 
oi]. (πίττῃ καὶ ἐλαίῳ xaracBervivat,) 
Lucan, Timon. Sec. 44. (c. a. Ὁ. 190) 
τοῦ thinke (saide Ladie Lelia) to quench fire with 
oyle. 
Stgerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 149. (1574) Young, tr. 
Don’t pour oil on the flames. (‘Huo shank t‘ien 
.) 
fore Scarporovucn, Chinese Proverbs, No. 
2064. (1875) 
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5 
Fire is given, even though you ask it from 
enemies. (Datur ignis, tametsi ab inimico 
petas. ) 
Pravutus, Trinummus, |. 679. (c. 194 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to the old superstition that it is un- 
lucky to refuse fire to anyone. 


6 
Fire keeps its own heat even in steel. (Ignis 
calorem suum etiam in ferro tenet.) 
PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.305.(c.43 B.C.) 
For fire to glare far and wide and burn nothing is 
impossible. (Late ignis lucere, ut nihil urat, non 
potest.) 
PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 347. 


7 
Don’t stir fire with a sword. {πῦρ σιδήρῳ μὴ 
σκαλεύειν.) 

PytTHacoras, Maxim. (c. 525 Β. 6.) As cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, i, i, 2, with the Latin, 
“Ignem ne gladio fodito.” Erasmus explains 
that the meaning is, “Don’t wrangle with an 
angry man,” and JOHN LyLty also so inter- 
prets it (Euphues and His Ephoebus, p. 
148) ; quoting Pythagoras as saying, “Not to 
bring fire to a slaughter: that is, we must 
not prouoke any that is furious with words.” 

Add blood to folly, and stir the fire with a sword, 
(Adde cruorum | stultitiae, atque ignem gladio 
scrutare.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 275. (30 B.C.) 
According to the Proverbe, Cut not the fire with 
the yron. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 94. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


8 
I will kindle no moe coales then I may well 
quenche. 
B.R., Euterpe, p. 136. (1584) 
Kindle not a fire that you cannot extinguish. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.437.(1855) 


9 
Fire is the great Master of Arts, as Tully 
writes. (Le feu soit le grand maistre des arts, 
comme escript Ciceron.) 
RaBELAls, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 57. (1548) 
10 
Since the wind blows your fire, 
No need yourself to tire. 
(Yin féng ch‘ui huo, yung li pu to.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH. Chinese Proverbs. No. 
735. (1875) 


11 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Jokn, v, 1, 48. (1596) 


12 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
135. (1594) See under Winn. 


13 
Lemnian fire. (τῷ Λημνίῳ πυρί.) 
ΘΟΡΉΟΘΟΙΣΒ, Philoctetes, 1. 800. (c. 410 5.0.) 


There was volcanic fire on Lemnos, an island 
in the Aegean. 
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{ 

Go near this fire, and you'll soon be too hot. 
(Accede ad ignem hunc, iam calesces plus 
satis. ) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 85. (161 B.C.) 

The nearer the fire, the hotter. (Tanto plus cali- 
dum, quanto vicinias igni.) 

EGBERT OF LIEGE, Fecunda Ratis. (c. 1050) 
Wher-so [thou] comest in any cost, 

Who is next fyr, he brenneth most. 
(Ce sevent tuit sage e musart: 
Qui plus est prés dou feu plus art.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, }. 
2357. (c. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 2477. (c. 
1365) 

And ay the neer he was, the more he brende. 
For ay the neer the fyr, the hotter is. 

Craucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
448. (c. 1380) 

Fire giueth lyght to things farre off, and burneth 
that which is next to it. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 351. (1580) 

The love of kings is like . . . fire, which warmeth 
afar off, and burneth near hand. 

Joun Lyty, Campaspe. Act iv, sc. 4. (1584) 

He warms too near that burns. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 816. (1640) 
The fire which lighteth us at a distance will burn 
us when near. 

H.G.Boun.Handbook of Proverbs,p.504.(1855) 


2 
The piece is slower in going off, or, as sports- 
men term it, Is apt to hang fire. 
THompson, in Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society. Ἰχχὶ, 278. (1781) 
Leyden’s Indian journey . . . seems to hang fire. 
WaLter Scott, Letter to G. Ellis, 7 Dec., 1801. 
MISS FIRE, see under Miss. 


3 
One is not cold among his brothers and sisters. 
What if there is less fire on the hearth, if 
there is more in the heart. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Winter, 8 Feb., 1852. 


4 
Bright-flaming, heat-full fire, The source of 
motion. 
Josuua Sy vester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Week i, day 2. (1591) 
Heat, Considered as a Mode of Motion. 
JoHNn TYNDALL. Title of treatise. (1863) 


5 
I played with fire, did counsell spurn, . . . 
But never thought that fire would burn, 

Or that a soul could ake. 

Henry VAuGHAN, The Garland. (1655) 
To play with fire. To trifle with danger, ‘especially 
at the risk of moral disaster’ (O.E.D.) ; especially 
applied to men and women in their sentimental 
attachments. 
; PartRIpcE, Dictionary of Clichés: Play. (1941) 


In the stubble a great fire rages in vain. (In 
Stipulis magnus sine viribus ignis, | incassum 
furit.) 

VeERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 99. (29 B.c.) 
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Soon kindled and soon burnt. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 2, 61. (1597) 
Which like a bavin [bundle of brushwood] giveth 
goodly blaze, . . . but is soone out. 

Henry Crosse, Vertues Common-wealth, Ὁ. 

133. (1603) 
The fire of reeds is of rapid extinction. 

BurcKHaroT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 637. (1817) 


7 
Nothing kindleth soner than fire. 
THomas WItson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 
133. (1560) Cited as “a common saying.” 


8 
I’d go through fire, (διὰ πυρὸς loiny.) 
᾿ ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ , δ ym posium .Ch.iv,sec.16.(c.375 B.C.) 


Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire? 
(Numquid non iste torris est erutus de igne? ) 
Old Testament: Zechariah, iii, 2. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Usually quoted, “a brand plucked from the 
burning.” 
COALS OF FIRE, see under COAL. 


“ II—Fire and Smoke 


And thair may no man fire sa covir, 
{ Bot] low or reek sall it discovir. 

Joun Barsour, The Bruce. Bk.iv].123.(¢.1375) 
You can not make a fire so low, but it will get out. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 963. (1640) 
Youk’n hide de fier, but w’at you gwine do wid de 

smoke ? 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1860) 
11 


The flame, according to the Proverb, is next 
to the smoake. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 146. (1574) Young, tr. 


12 
Wher no fyr maad is may no smoke aryse. 
Tuomas Hoccreve, Minor Poems (E.E.T.S.), 
p. 134. (c. 1440) Lypcate, Works, i, 134. © 


Where no [yr is no smoke. 
Unknown, Douce MS., 52, 1f., 20. (c. 1450) 
Where there is no smoke there is no fire. 
KAUFMAN AND RyskKInp, Of Thee I Sing. Act ii, 
se. 5. (1931) 
Where there is no fire there is no smoke. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


13 
Where the least smoake is, there be the great- 
est fire. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

ὶ p. 287. (1580) 

Ἵ 

Flame is close to smoke. (Flamma fumo est 
proxima. ) 

Prautus, Curculio, 1. 53. (ς. 200 B.c.) Phae- 
dromus protests he hasn’t done anything to 
the girl except kiss her a few times. “Always 
keep this in mind,” Palinurus admonishes 
him, “flame is close to smoke. The man that 
wants the kernel cracks the shell, and the man 
that wants the girl, clears the way with 
kisses.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 20. 
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1 

Never, where there has been fire for any length 
of time, is smoke lacking. (Numquam ubi 
diu fuit ignis defecit vapor.) 

Pustiiius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 434. (c. 43 
B.C.) CHAUCER, The Tale of Melibeus, sec. 
23, attributes the saying to Seneca. 

There is no fyre without some smoke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
There is no smoake but where there is some fire. 
GeorcE Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 30. (1576) 
There is no smoke, without some fyre. (Non ci ὁ 
mai fumo, senza fuogo.) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
“Non ci ὁ fumo senza fuoco” is the modern 
Italian form. The French say, “Nul feu sans 
fumée”’; the Germans, “Kein Rauch ohne 
Feuer.” The Spanish form is, “Cérca le anda 
el humo, tras la llama.” 

Ther can no great smoake arise, but ther must be 
some fire, no great reporte without great suspition. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 153. (1579) 

No fire of wood but hath smoake. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 328. 
There’s no smoake without some fire. 

FRANCIS QuarRLes, The Virgin Widow. Act i. 
(1649) 

There is no fire but there will be some smoak. 

Tomas Hussert, A Pill to Purge Formality, 
p. 133. (1650) 

There is seldom anie smoak, but where there is 
some fire. 

THoMAS GATAKER, A Discours A pologetical, Ὁ. 
11. (1654) 

There must be some fire under all this smoke. 

THomas SHADWELL, A True Widow. Act v, 
sc. 1. (1679) 

No smoke without some fire, i.e., There is no 
strong rumour without some ground for it. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 143. (1670) 
Frequently quoted, recently by AGATHA 
Curistiz, The Moving Finger, p. 13. (1942) 

Mrs. McHugh said that there was never fire with- 
out smoke. 

ANTHONY TroiLore, He Knew He Was Right. 
Ch. 15. (1869) Repeated in ch. 52. 

Where there is smoke there must be fire. 
F, E. Smeptey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 23. (1850) 
Where so much smoke is, there must be some fire. 
J. R. Prancut, Extravaganzas, v, 102. (1871) 


IlI—Fire and Water 


2 
She carried water in one hand, the wily one, 
and fire in the other. (τῇ μὲν ὕδωρ ἐφόρει 
δολοφρονέουσα χειρί, τῇ δ᾽ ἑτέρῃ πῦρ.) 
ARCHILOCHUS, Apothegm. (c. 650 B.C.) See 
PLurarce, Lives: Demetrius. Sec. 35. 
On swiche folke, platly, is no trist [trust], 
That fire and water holden in her fist. 
Lypcatz, Troy Book. Bk. iv, 1. 4988. (c. 1412) 
Two faces in a hand covertly I bear, 
Water in the one hand and fire in the other. 
Joum Sxziton, Magnyfycence. Works (1843), 
ἡ, 248. (1526) 
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Fire in the tone hand, and water in the tother, 
The makebate beareth between brother and 
brother. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Whatsoeuer I speake to men, the same also I 
speake to women, I meane not . . . to carye fire 
in the one hand, and water in the other. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 107. (1579) 
Hee beareth fire in the one hand, and water in the 
other. 

Tsomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 46. (1616) 

Bunyan, The Strait Gate. (1676) 
You carry fire in one Hand, and Water in the 
other. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5886.(1732) 
3 


Water is a very good seruant, but it is a cruell 
maister. 

WittiaM BULLEIN, Bulwarke of Defence 

Against AW Sicknesse, fo. 12. (1562) 
We say of water, it is a good seruant, though an 
ill master. 

Tuomas ApAMs, Works, p. 178. (1630) 
Philosophy being in divinity as fire and water in 
a family—a good servant, but bad master. 

Tuomas FuLier, Worthies: Cornwall, i, 314. 

(1662) 
Fire and Water, they cannot be so good Servants, 
but that they are worse Masters. 

Rospert Boye, Occasional Reflections upon 

Several Subjects. Pt. iv, ch. 8. (1665) 
Fire and water are good servants, but bad masters. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1539. (1732) The 
Germans have the same proverb, “Feuer und 
Wasser sind gute Diener, aber schlimme 
Herren.” 
It is with our passions, as it is with Fire and 
Water, they are good Servants, but Bad Masters. 

Sir Rocer L’Estranc_E, Fables. No. 38. (1692) 
Fire and water are good servants, but they are 
very bad masters. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Fire, as the saying is, is a good servant but a bad 
master. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 53. (1841) 


4 
The proverbial fire and water. (Aqua et igni, 
ut alunt.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. vi, sec. 22. (44 B.C.) 
Proverbial, that is, as representing the prime 
necessities of life. Hence to deny fire and 
water to anyone (Aqua et igni interdicere), 
was to banish, to exclude from civil society. 
Conversely, a bride, on the day of the mar- 
riage, received from the bridegroom fire and 
water, as a symbol of their union. 

You mate fire and water. (Ignibus iunges aquas.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, |. 568. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

Mixing fire and water. (πῦρ ὕδατι μιγνύναι.) 

PLUTARCH, Moralia. (c. Α.Ὁ. 95) The attribu- 
tion is by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iii, 94, who 
gives the Latin, “Aquam igni miscere.” 


δ 
Sooner will fire mingle with water. (Prius 
undis flamma miscebitur.) 

Cicero, Philippics, xiii, 21, 49. (44 B.c.) 


FIRE 


FIRE 
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Water shall produce fire and fire water. (Unda 
dabit flammas, et dabit ignis aquas.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, No. viii, 1. 4. (c. A.D. 9) 


1 
If th’ old saw did not borrow, 
Fier is loue, and water sorrow. 
Rosert GREENE, Works, viii, 51. (1590) 


2 
Water a farre of doth not quench fier that is 
nigh. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 145. (1574) Young, tr. 
Water afar off quencheth not fire. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 400. (1640) 
Water afar off quencheth not a neighbouring fire. 
(Acqua lontana non spegne fuoco vicino.) 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 1. (1666) 

TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 80. 
(1853) Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 175. 
(1856) The French say, “L’eau éloignée 
n’etient pas le feu qui nous menace”’ (Distant 
water won't put out the fire that threatens 
us). 


3 
Foule water as soon as fayre, will quench hot 
fyre. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Foule water will quench hot fire as soone as faire. 
Joun Lyty, Mother Bombic.Act iii,sc.4.(1594) 
Foule water quencheth fire well enough. 
Unknown, Jack Drum. Act i. (1616) 
Foul water will quench fire. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1670) 
FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 1607. (1732) 


4 
He that casteth water on the fire in a smith’s 
forge, maketh it to flame hercer. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 61. (1579) 
CLarRKkE, Paroemiologia, p. 158. (1639) 
Al fire is not quenched by water. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 319. 


A new-kindled flame dies down when sprinkled 
with a little water. (Flamma recens parva 
sparsa resedit aqua. ) 

Ovip, Heroides. No. xvii, 1. 190. (ες. 10 B.C.) 
The Germans have turned this line into a 
rhymed proverb, “Die neu entstand’ne 
Feuerglut | Dampft eine schicchte Wasser- 
fluth” (A small flow of water quenches the 
new-kindled flame). 

There is no fire so hotte but it is quenched with 
water, neither affection so strong but it is weak- 
ened with reason. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 95. (1579) 
Fire is to be quenched in ye spark, weedes are to 
be rooted in ye bud, follyes in ye blossome. 

; Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England, p. 360. 


He shall passe thorowe fyre and water ere he 
get it. 
JEHAN PaLsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 653. 
(1530) 
They wolde gladly folowe theym through fire 
and water. 
GENTIAN Hervet, tr., Xenophon’s Household, 
fo. 61b. (1534) 


A woman would run through fire and water for 
such a kind heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ili, 4, 107. (1601) 
I will be thrown into Etna, as I have been into 
Thames, ere I will leave her thus. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ili, 5, 131. (1601) 
That common saying may expound it; 1 will go 
thro’ fire and water to serve you. 
The British Apollo, i, No. 113. (1708) 
I'll go through fire and water. 
STEVENSON AND HENLEY, Admiral Guinea. Act 
ii, sc. 6. (1884) 


᾿ IV—Out of the Frying-Pan 
Asking for a pig in place of a bad dog. (ἀντὶ 


κάκω κύνος by ἀπαίτεις.) 

ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 154. (c. 595 5.6.) 
Quoted by ZENostus, Adagia, i, 31. A saying 
used of those who ask for a bad thing to 
replace a bad thing. See Epmonos, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 413. 

Fleeing men, I encountered a lion. (ἀνθρώπους 
φεύγουσα, λέοντι περιέπεσον.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Deer and the Lion. (c. 570 
B.C.) A deer, fleeing from some hunters, 
enters a cave, but discovers too late that it 
is the den of a lion. The Russians say, “He 
ran from the wolf and fell in with the bear,” 
while the Spanish form is, “He fled from the 
bull and fell into the river.” 

You bid me look in misfortune for the cross. 
(Quaerere in malo iubeas crucem.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 544. (161 B.C.) 

In escaping from one fault, we are led into some 
other sin. (In vitium ducit culpae fuga.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 31. (c. 20 8.c.) 

Like {a fish] from the sea into the frying-pan. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, f0.44a.(c.450) 

Out of the water thou leapest into the fyre. 

ALEXANDER BarcLay, Egloges, p. 10. (1514) 

He is gotten out of the myre and is fallen into 
the riuer. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 54. (1633) 
HALLIwELL, Popular Rhymes, Ὁ. 183, cites 
this in jingle form, “He got out of the muxy 
{dunghill], And fell into the pucksy [quag- 
mire ]}.” 

I escaped the thunder and fell into the lightning. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1651) 

Out of the peat-pot into the mire. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 268. (1721) 
A peat-pot is the hole out of which peat has 
been dug. The Irish say, “Out of the briars 
into the thorns.” 

The Thrush, avoiding the Trap, fell into the 
Bird-lime. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4792.(1732) 
To escape the Rocks, and perish in the Sands. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5160. 

Out of the wolf’s den into the tiger’s mouth. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
790. (1875) 
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Do not seek to escape from a flood by clinging to 
the tail of a tiger. 
5. G. Cuaron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 380. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
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1 
They lepe lyke a flounder out of the fryenge 
panne into the fyre. 

Sm Tuomas More, A Dyaloge Concerning 
Heresyes. (1528) Works (1557), p. 179/2. 

From suspicion to knowlage of yll, forsoothe, 

Could make ye dooe, but as the flounder doothe, 

Leape out of the friyng pan into the fyre, 

And chaunge from yll peyn to wurs is worth 
small hyre. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
But I was sav’d as is the flounder, when He leap- 
eth from the dish into the fire. 

Sm Jonn Harrincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

xiii, st. 28. (1591) 
You shal finde your selfe to be fallen (as the 
common proverbe is) Out of the frying pan into 
the fire, or out of a fever into the hot evil. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 45. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Though, many times, as Aesop’s fishes, they leap 
from the frying pan into the fire itself. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, iv, 1, 286. (1621) 

Some of the ditch shy are, yet can 

Lie tumbling in the mire: 

Some, though they shun the frying-pan, 

Do leap into the fire. 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. (1684) 
It is a sad choice, Frying or Fire. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2874. (1732) 
Out of the pan into the fire! there’s no putting 
him off. 

Davip Garrick, The Irish Widow. Act ii.(1772) 
He falls from the frying-pan into the fire. (E 
caduto dalla padella sulla bragie.) 

Crartes Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 201. (1856) The Italian version of the old 
proverb. Another Italian form is, “Ceder 
della padella nelle bragie” (To fall from the 
frying pan into the burning coals). A proverb 
in many languages. The Spanish form is, 
“Saltar de la sarten, y dar en las brasas”; 
the French, “Sauter de la poéle et se jeter 
dans les braises.” Sometimes the Spanish is 
given as “Huir del fuego, y dar en las brasas,” 
and the French as “Tomber de la poéle dans 
la braise.” 

The man in debt tries a money-lender; and, if he 
— he is only out of the frying-pan into 
e fire. 
Samu Suaes, Thrift, Ὁ. 275. (1875) 
From the frying-pan into the fire! 

STrrte Macxaye, Paul Keuvar. Act ii. (1888) 
We shall fall out of the frying-pan of the football 
club into the fire of the Sunday School. 

Branaxrp Suaw, The Revolutionist’s Handbook. 

Sec. 1. (1903) 
Ι fell from the fire into the frying-pan. 
cory (W. S. Porrsn), Cupid ἃ la Carte. 
1 
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A lady who is anxious to flop out of the Court- 
pan into the Prince-fire. 
O. Henry, Strictly Business. (1910) 
He jumped from the frying-pan into the fire and 
back again. 
J. G. Cozzens, Ask Me Tomorrow,p.214.(1940) 
You’d be out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
RicHarp SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
p. 211. (1941) See also Lopwicx, Running to 
Paradise, p. 236. (1943) McDermip, Ghost 
Wanted, p. 200. (1943) etc., etc. 


2 

As the saying goes, the people trying to escape 
the smoke of submission to the free, would 
have plunged into the fire of tyranny. (τὸ 
λεγόμενον ὁ δῆμος φεύγων ἄν καπνὸν δονλείας 
ἐλευθέρων εἰς πῦρ δούλων δεσποτεία.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 5698. (c. 
375 s.c.) Heroporus, iii, 81, has: “To save 
ourselves from the insolence of a despot by 
changing it for the insolence of the mob, 
that were unbearable indecd.” 

Trying to escape the smoke, I fell into the fire. 
(καπνόν ye φεύγων els τὸ πῦρ περιέπεσον.) 

Lucian, Necyomantia. (c. A.D. 170) Quoting ἃ 
Greek proverb. cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, v, 6, with the Latin, “Fumum fugiens, in 
ignem incidi.” Lucian, Menippus, sec.4, gives 
another form, φασι, τὸ πῦρ ἐκ τοῦ καπνοῦ 
βιαζόμενος (As they say, I was struggling into 
the fire out of the smoke). For other variants 
see Palatine Anthology, ix, 17, 5, and THEO- 
DORET, Therap, iti, 773. 

To jump from the smoke into the flame. (Tendere 
de fumo ad flammam.) 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, History. Bk. xiv, ch. 
11; bk. xxviii, ch. 1. (c. a. Ὁ. 390) 

There is an olde sayd saw, that a man entendyng 
to auoide the smoke, falleth into the fyre. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 210. (1548) 

Thus must I from the smoke into the smother. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, i, 2, 299. (1600) 

Shunning the smoake he fell into the fire. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 250. (1639) 


3 

He hides himself in the water for fear of the 

rain. (Se cachoyt en l’eau pour le pluye.) 

RaBELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 

There are many variants of this form of the 
proverb, Burckwarpt, Arabic Proverbs, No. 
474, has, “He fled from the rain and sat 
down under the water-spout”; Hutme, 
Proverb Lore, p. 9, gives the French form 
as, “Il se jette ἃ l’eau, peur de la pluie” (He 
throws himself into the river for fear of the 
rain). Futter, Gnomologia, No. 1963, has, 
‘‘He leaps into a deep River, to avoid a shal- 
low Brook.” The Germans say, ‘“‘Aus dem 
Regen in die Traufe” (Out of the rain into 
the drip). The Arabian form, as given above, 
illustrates the difference between Eastern, 
especially Levantine, proverbs, and those of 
Western Europe, the former being often in 
the shape of an anecdote, and the latter of 
a maxim, 


FIRST 


, 
Thus have I shunn’d the fire for fear of burn- 


Ing, 
And drench’d me in the sea, where I am 
drown’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 1, 78. (1594) 


2 
From the lime-kiln into the coals. (De cal- 
caria in carbonariam. ) 

TERTULLIAN, De Carne Christi. Ch. 6. (c. A. 0. 
150) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 96. 
(1508) 

Take care that in avoiding the ashes you don’t 
fall into the coals. (μὴ τέφραν φεύγων εἰς τὴν 
ἀνθρακίαν πέσῃ.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vi, 68. (c. A.D. 125) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, iii, 72, with the 
Latin, “Ne cinerem vitans, in prunas incidas.”’ 

See also SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 
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3 

I would rather be first here than second at 
Rome, (ἐγὼ μὲν ἐβουλόμην παρὰ τούτοις εἶναι 
μᾶλλον πρῶτος ἣ παρὰ Ῥωμαίοις δεύτερος.) 

Jurzrus Caesar, referring to a mean little town 
which he passed while crossing the Alps on 
his way to Spain, 61 B.c. See PLutTarcH, 
Lives: Caesar. Ch. 11, sec. 2. 

Caesar, when he went first into Gaul, made no 
scruple to profess That he had rather be first in 
a village than second at Rome. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii, sec. 23. (1605) 

I should be like Caesar . . . and choose rather 
to be the first man of the village, than second 
at Rome. 

ABRAHAM Cow Ley, Essays (1904), vi,78.(1668) 
Just contrary to the other, I should like much 
better to be second or third at Périgueux than 
first at Paris. (Tout ἃ Vopposite de Vlautre, 
m'aimerois ἃ l’avanture mieux deuxiéme ou troi- 
siéme ἃ Périgueux que premier ἃ Paris.) 

MOoNnNrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 7. (1595) 

He that plots to be the only Figure among Ci- 
phers, is the Decay of a whole Age. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Ambition. (1597) 
Some men prefer to be first in things of minor 
importance than to be second in greater exploits. 
(Quieren algunos mds ser primeros en segunda 
categoria, que ser segundos en la primera.) 

Barc Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 63. 

1647) 


Who-so that first to mille comth, first grint. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, }. 389. (c. 1388) 
Who comyth fyrst to the mylle, fyrst must grind. 
Garroner, ed., The Paston Letters, iii, 133. (c. 
1475) The French have the same proverb, 
“Qui premier arrive au moulin, premier doit 
mouldre.” They also say, “Les premiers vont 
devant” (The first go in front). There is a 
proverbial rule of Roman Law, “Qui prior 
est tempore potior est jure” (Who is first in 
point of time is stronger in right). 
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First come, first served. 

HENRY BrInKLOw, Complaynt of Roderick 
Mors. Ch. 17. (c. 1545) Brinklow seems to 
have been the first to use the proverb in this 
exact form. In frequent use thereafter. 

I se first come, and therefore ought to be first 
serv’d, 

SHADWELL, Jrish Hospitality. Act ii. (1720) 
Who comes first shall be prince. (Hsien tao wei 
chiin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2709. (1875) 


δ 
Of soups and loves the first are the best. (Las 
sopas y los amores, los primeros son los 
mejores. ) 

Correas, Spanish Vocabidary, Ὁ. 192. (c. 1627) 
Of Soop and Love, the first is the best. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3699.(1732) 


6 
He that comes first to the hill may sit where 
he will. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 1595) 
ΠΕΡΙ comes first to the ha’ may sit whar he 
will. 

JaMeEs Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 239. (1678) 
He that is first on the midding (dunghill], may 
sit where he will. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottésh Proverbs, p. 142. (1721) 


7 
I am the first, I also am the last. (Ego primus, 
et ego novissimus.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xlviii, 12. (c. 725 B.C.) 
That which was first has turned and now is last 
(τὰ γὰρ δὴ xpwr’ ἀνέστραπται πάλιν.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Hippolytus, 1. 982. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Many that are first shall be last; and the last 
shall be first. (πολλοὶ δὲ ἔσονται πρῶτοι ἔσχατοι 
καὶ ἔσχατοι πρῶτοι.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xix, 30; Mark, x, 
31; Luke, xili, 30. (c. A.D. 70) The Vidgaie 
is, “Multi autem erunt primi novissimi, et 
novissimi primi.” 

Undoubtedly you have not been the first, and you 
will not be, as I suppose, the last. (Vous n’avez 
pas été sans doute la premiére, | Et vous ne serez 
pas, que je crois, la derniére.) 

Moutre, Dépit Amoureux. Act iii, sc. 9, 1. 57 
(1654) 

The first pig, but the last whelp of the litter, is 
the best. (Primo porco, ultimo cane.) 

Joun Ray, Enghsk Proverbs, Ὁ. 53. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4530. (1732) 

I am not the first, and shall not be the last. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (1670) 
From the Latin proverb, “Primus non sum 
nec imus.” See also BEGINNING AND ENDING 


8 
Eclipse first, the rest nowhere. 
Dennis O’KEtty, owner of Eclipse, at Epsom, 
3 May, 1769. See Annals of Sporting. Vol. ii. 
p. 271 
Eclipse first and the rest nowhere. Applied to a 
person easily first or by far the best. Originally a 
race-course phrase, applied to horses, Eclipse be- 
ing the most famous C. 18 race-horse. 
Eric ῬΑΚΤΒΙΌΟΣ, Dictionary of Clickds. (1941) 
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1 
Who, like the hindmost chariot wheels, art 
curst 

Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the first. 

(Cum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo. ) 
Persius, Satives. Sat. v, 1. 72. (c. a. D. 58) 

Never mind; 

If some of us were not so far behind, 

The rest of us were not so far ahead. 
E. A. Rosrnson, Inferential. (c. 1910) 


2 
To the first discoverer belongs all the fame. 
(ἅπαν δ᾽ εὑρόντος ἔργον.) 


Pinpar, Olympian Odes. No.xiii,].17.(464 B.C.) 


3 

First in the fight, and ev’ry graceful deed. 
Pope, tr., Iliad. Bk. iv, 1. 295. (1715) 

FIRST IN WAR, See under WASHINGTON. 

4 


There is a sort of men who wish to be first 
in all things. (Est genus hominum qui esse 
primos se omnium rerum volunt.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, }. 248. (161 B.C.) 

It is the true cry of nature; wherever we are we 
wish to be first. 

J. B. H. Lacorparre, Conférences. (1840) 
Every child of the Saxon race is educated to wish 
to be first. It is our system. 

: Emerson, Representative Men. Ch. 1. (1850) 


First, last, and in the middle. (ἐνὶ πρώτοισι 
καὶ πύματος καὶ μέσσος.. 


TuHeocritvus, Idyls. No. xvii, 1. 3. (c. 270 B.C.) 
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6 
Rotten fish need strong seasoning. (σαπρὸς 
τάριχος τὴν ὀρίγανον φιλεῖ.) 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistas. Bk. iii, sec. 116E. 
(c. A.D. 200) 


7 
Fish begins to stink at the head. (ἰχθὺς ἐκ τῇς: 
κεφαλῇς ὄζειν ἄρχεται.) 

H. G. Boun, Dictionary of Quotations, Ὁ. 538. 
(1860) “The corruption of a state,’ Bohn 
explains, “is first discernible in the higher 
classes.” 


8 
The greatest sort of fish keep the bottom. 
NICHOLAS Breton, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
The best fish swim near the bottom. 
JouHn CriarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 212. (1639) 
In the deepest water is the best fishing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 
The best Fish swim deep. 
The best is at the Bottom. 
eer Futter, Gnomologia. Nos. 4412-13. 
1732) 


They kan nought construe . . . whi this fish, 
and naught that, comth to were [weir]. 
Cuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 35. 
(ce. 1374) 
The sea hath fish for every man. 
Grorce Perriz, Petite Pallace, p. 27. (1576) 
Cited by Campen, Remains (1870), p. 334. 
(1605) 
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Be content: the Sea hath Fish enough. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 850. (1732) 
There is as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it. 

WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch.35.(1822) 
There were still as good fish in the sea as had 
ever yet been caught out of it. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE,Three Clerks.Ch.16.(1857) 
There’s fish in the sea, no doubt of it, 

As good as ever came out of it. 

W. S. Givsert, Patience. Act i. (1881) See also 
Ocpen Nasu, Look for the Silver Lining. 
(1933) Cueyney, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 67. 
(1941) 

There are as bad fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. 
HousMan, ed., Juvenalis Saturae: 

(1905) 


Preface. 


10 
The most fishy thing I ever saw. 

DISRAELI, Coningsby. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1844) 
Doosed fishy about the eyes. 

J. C. Witcocks, Sea Fishermen, p. 117. (1865) 
Fish is good, but fishy is always bad. 

J. G. HoLitann, Evervday Topics. (1876) 
{His} French is very fishy. 

JAMES Payn, Confidential Agent, iii,151.(1880) 
It is not difficult to detect the odor of the humble 
cod. 

EvLiot Paut, Mayhem in B-Flat,p.301.(1940) 
I find your frankness a bit like that smell out 
there—it’s on the fishy side. 

E. X. Ferrars, Neck in a Noose, p. 133. (1943) 
THAT STORY IS TOO FISHY, see under SToRY. 


11 
Had I fish, was never good with garlic. 

FERcuSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 1595) 
Had I fish is good without butter. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 271. (1605) 
Had I fish is good without mustard. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 114. (1639) 
Had I fish was never good to eat with mustard. 
An answer to them that say, had I such a thing, 
I would do so, or so. 

JaMes KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 145. (1721) 
12 
Oh, you who've been a-fishing will indorse me 

when I say 
That it always 1s the biggest fish you catch 
that gets away! 

EUGENE FIELD, Our Biggest Fish. (1892) 

Lord, suffer me to catch a fish so large that even I 
In talking of it afterward shall have no need to lie. 
Unknown, Motto for Fishermen. See Game 
Breeder, July, 1930, p. 221, where it is sug- 
gested as a motto for President Hoover's 
fishing lodge. 
The fish that escaped is the big one. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 206. (1937) 
A fish is larger for being lost. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 440. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. Champion cites 
a similar Chinese one (p. 282), ‘The whip 
that’s lost always had a gold handle.” 
FIsn story, s¢e under Story. 
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1 
“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” cries Mrs. 
Tow-wouse. 

FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. i, ch. 12. (1742) 
If matters come to this pass, I shall have made a 
fine kettle of fish on’t. 

Henry Brooke, Fool of Quality, ii, 249. (1767) 
There'll be a pretty kettle of fish. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 19. (1850) 
Here’s another pretty kettle of fish for thee. 

THomas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1872) 
There's a pretty kettle of fish. 
BERNARD SHAW, Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion. Act ii. (1899) Man and Superman. Act 
iii. (1903) 
That would be a pretty kettle of gefiillte fish ! 

CLARE Boorse, Margin for Error. Act ii.(1939) 
We're in a pretty kettle of fish this time. 

Hea Baitey, Smiling Corpse, Ὁ. 209 (1941) 
A pretty kettle of fish. A disagreeable state of 
things, a predicament, a muddle, ‘‘a lovely mess.” 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Pretty. 

(1941) Starred as particularly offensive. 


2 
The greate fishe eateth the little. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) See 
GREATNESS: GREAT AND SMALL. 


3 
Little fish are sweet. 
Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 434. (1830) Meaning, Forby explains, that 
small gifts are always acceptable. 


4 
After Fish, Milk do not wish. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 


5 
Fish make no Broth. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1546.(1732) 


6 
In a great River great fish are found, but take 
heed lest you be drowned. 

Grorce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 173. 
(1640) The Germans say, “Grosse Fische 
fangt in grossen Wassern” (Great fish are 
caught in great waters). 

From a little river don’t hope for a large fish. 
(De petite rivi¢re De grand poisson n’espére.) 

Le Roux ve Lincy, Proverbes Francass. Vol. i, 

p. 193. (1859) 


7 

Good fish, but all the craft is in the catching. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12.(1659) 

It’s good fish, if it were but caught. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 
“Spoken of any considerable good that one 
hath not, but talks much of, sues for, or 
endeavours after.” 


8 
Sa and sermons have their seasons in 
t. 
Howett, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., Ὁ. 21. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 
A sammon and a sermon come much of a season. 
TorrIANO, Piassa Universale, Ὁ. 246. (1666) 
Tis not for every one to catch a Salmon. 
THomas ΕΣ ΚΝ. Gnomologia. No. $09$.(1732) 
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9 

Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? 

(An extrahere poteris leviathan hamo?) 
Ole Testament: Job, xli, 1. (c. 400 B.C.) 


They that seeke to poyson the Fish, will neuer 
eate the spawme. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England: To the 
Gentlemen Readers, p. 224. (1580) 


It is a salt fish yat water cannot make fresh. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 325. (1580) 

Like Fish that live in Salt-water, and yet are fresh. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3228.(1732) 


12 
Those unfortunate loose fish who are game 
for every sportsman. 
Β. H. Mackin, tr., Gi Blas. Bk. vii,ch.7.( 1809) 
The loose fish who frequent races. 

Ecan, Anecdotes of the Turf, Ὁ. 72. (1827) 
13 
It is not fish, it is man; you are devouring 
man, Callidorus. (Non est | pisces; homo est; 
hominem, Calliodore, comes.) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 31, 1. 6. (a. p. 
93) An allusion to the extravagant price paid 
for fish by Roman epicures. 

It’s no fish ye’re buying; it’s men’s lives. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 11. (1816) 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin? .. . 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 
CarROLina Natrne, Caller Herrin’. (c. 1820) 


14 
And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. (ἀλεεῖς ἀνθρώπων.) 
New Testament: Matthew, iv, 19. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Piscatores hominum.” 


Fish ought to swim. (Pisces natare oportet ) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 39. (c. A.D. 60) A 
reason for drinking wine with fish. The 
French have a proverb, “Poisson sans bois- 
son est poison” (Fish without drink is 
poison). They also say, “Chair fait chair, et 
poisson, poison” (Meat makes flesh and fish 
makes poison). See Le Roux bE LINcy. 
Proverbes Frangats, ii, 205. 
We say, fish must ever swimme twice. 

RANDLE CoTcrAvE, Dictionary: Potsson. (1611) 
Once in water and once in wine. 

Fish . . . never doth digest well .. . except it 
swimme twice after it comes forth the water: 
that is, first in butter, so to be eaten: then in wine 
or beere after it is eaten. 

UNKNOWN, Westward for Smelts, Ὁ. 6. (1620) 

With carouses I did trimme me, 

That my fish might swim within me. 
Braituwalt, Barnabees Journal, iii. (1638) 
Fish must swim thrice. Once in the water, a 
second time in the sauce, and a third time in wine 

in the stomach. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (1670) Ray 
goes on to quote a French proverb, “Poisson, 
goret et cochon vit en l’eau, et meurt en vin” 
(Fish and young swine Live in water and 
die in wine). 
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They say fish should swim thrice. First it should 
swim in the sea, then it should swim in butter; 
and at last, sirrah, it should swim in good claret. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

Fish should swim three times; water, sauce, and 
wine. 

Joun O’Keerret, The Little Hunchback. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1787) 


Fish is worthless unless fresh. (Pisces nequam, 
nisi recens. ) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 162. 
(1778) 


2 
We have here something else to do. (Nous 
aurons bien icy autre chose a faire.) 

Rarerais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 12. (1552) 
Motteux renders the phrase, “We have other 
fish to fry”; i.e. other business to attend to. 

I have other eggs to fry. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
I feare he hath other fish to fry. 

Joun Evetyn, Memoirs, iii, 132. (1660) 
I have other fish to fry. 

Swirt, Journal to Stella, 3 Nov., 1710. 

Your uncle . . . has other fish to fry. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Shirley. Ch. 20. (1849) 

I have other fish to fry than snigs [eels} without 
butter. 

J. C. Broce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 78. (1917) 
Or, “I have other fish to fry and their tails 
to butter.” The French say, “Avoir d’autres 
chiens ἃ fouetter’ (To have other dogs to 
whip). 


3 
When there are no fish in the river, shrimps 
are dear. (‘Ho li wu yi, hsia yeh kuei.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
195. (1875) Sometimes applied to children. 
meaning that daughters are precious when 
there are no sons, 
Who cannot catch fish must catch shrimps. (Pu 
té yii yeh (ὃ hsia.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 204. 


4 
I will henceforth eat no fish of fortune’s 
buttering. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 2, 
9. (1600) 
I do profess . . . to fear judgement . 
eat no fish. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 17. (1605) 
I trust I am none of the wicked that eat fish a 
Fryday. 
Joun Marston, The Dutch Courtesan. (1605) 
I did not like him when he called for fish. 
BEAUMONT AND FietcHer, The Woman Hater, 
iv, 3. (1607) According to Warburton, “He’s 
an honest man and eats no fish” was a popu- 
Jar proverbial phrase in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, signifying that a man was not a Roman 
Catholic. 


For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl with- 
out a feather. 
SHaxxspeare, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 1, 82. 
(1593) 


.. and to 
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6 
Here comes the trout that must be caught 
with tickling. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5, 24. (1599) 
Groping for trouts in a peculiar river. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 2, 92. 
(1604) 


7 
It was thought she was a woman and was 
turned into a cold fish. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, iv, 4, 284. 
(1610) 
A strange fish ! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 28. (1611) 
You are an odd fish. 
Lancpon MitcHeEtt, The New York Idea. Act 
i. (1906) 
He’s a cold fish. 
WENTWORTH, In the Balance, Ὁ. 165. (1941) 
8 
Does ever any man cry stinking fish to be 
sold? 
Jeremy Taytor, Ductor Dubitantium, Ὁ. 805. 
(1660) 
Did you ever hear a fishwife cry stinking 
mackarel ? 
Joun WItson, The Cheats. Act iv, sc. 2.(1664) 
No man cries stinking fish. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 59. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3596. (1732) 
Yet people will in answer say, “Τίς the world’s 
way— 
We never hear a man cry ‘Stinking fish!’ ” 
Joun Wo cot (PETER PinpaR), Works (1801), 
v, 302. (1801) Wolcot repeats the line in 
Tristia, “But no one, to be sure, cries ‘Stink- 
ing fish!’ ” 
I replied that I was a young gentleman of large 
fortune (this was not true; but what is the use of 
crying bad fish ?). 
THackeray, Barry Lyndon. Ch. 3. (1844) 


9 
He that hath Breams in his pond, is able to 
bid his friend welcome. 

Izaak WALTON, The Compleat Angler, i, 10,165. 

(1653) Quoted as a French proverb. 

GUT NO FISH TILL YOU GET THEM, see under 
CHICKEN. 
TO TEACH A FISH TO SWIM, see under Lasor Lost. 


II—Fish and Bait 


10 
I fish’t for a herring and catcht a sprat. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 2. (1639) 
To fish for a herring and catch a sprat. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1670) 
To fish with a Herring, and catch a Sprat. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5165, (1732) 
It is but “giving a Sprat to catch a Herring,” as 
a body might say. 
Wit1iaMm Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. ii, col. 
1410. (1827) 
That’s his plan, a sprat to catch a mackerel. 
Marryat, Newton Forster. Ch. 44. (1832) 
It was their custom ... never to throw away 
sprats, but as bait for whales. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 8. (1850) 
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Set a herring to catch a whale. 
W. C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 331.(1869) 
(It] is only sent out as a sprat to catch whales. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Letters, v, 87. (1893) 
It's a sprat thrown out to catch a herring. 
J. J. Connincton, The Twenty-One Clues, p. 
158. (1941) 


1 
Venture a small fish to catch a great one. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 41. (1639) 
You must lose a fly to catch a trout. 

HErsBeERrT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 828. (1640) 
One must risk a little fish to catch a great one. 
(Il faut hazarder un petit poisson pour prendre 
un grand.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 152. (1670) 
The French also say, “11 faut perdre un 
véron pour pécher un saumon” (You must 
lose a minnow to catch a salmon), and “Il 
donne un pois pour avoir une féve’” (He 
gives a pea to get a bean). The Italians say, 
“Butta una fardola per pigliar un luccio,” 
and the Germans, “Die Wurst nach der 
Speckseite werfen” (To throw the sausage 
to catch a flitch of bacon). 

Venture a small Fish to catch a Gudgeon. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5348.(1732) 
You must have a couple of grains of rice in order 
to catch fowls. (Ch‘a chi yeh yao liang k‘o mi.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
239, (1875) Meaning that one must have 
some capital in order to do business. There 
is another to the same effect: ‘No one can 
sew without a necdle” (Fei chén pu yin 
hsien). Still a third says, “A dry finger can- 
not lick up salt” (Kan chih chia t‘ien pu ch‘u 
yen Jai). 


2 
This bait has taken no fish. (Hic funis nihil 
attraxit.) 
EraASMUS, Adagia, i, ix, 45. (1508) 
The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), The Passtonate Pilgrim, 1. 
53. (1599) 
Τὶς rare to find a Fish that will not some Time 
or other bite. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5114. 
The fishes won’t bite. . . . The amount of it is, 
he has had “fisherman’s luck.” 
H. D. Tuoreau, Winter, 22 Dec., 1859. 


8 
The fish long playing with the baited hook, 
At last is caught: thus many a Nymph is took. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, Piscatorie Eclogs, v. (1633) 
Nibbling at the bait, you may justly expect the 
hook to take you. 

SECKER, Nonesuch Professor, ii, 241. (1660) 
That Fish will soon be caught that nibbles at 
every Bait. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4342.(1732) 
In short the sap was rising—to the bait. 

p JONATHAN Staco,Stars Spell Death, p.86.(1939) 


ἐξ that would catch Fish must venture his 
alt. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1757. See also under GAMBLING. 


5 
It is a silly Fish that is caught twice with the 
same Bait. 

THoMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2879.(1732) 


6 
I was taken by a morsel, says the fish. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 629. (1640) 


7 
You catch your next fish with a piece of the 
last. 
O. W. Hormes, Verses for After-Dinner.(1844) 


8 
All fyshe are not caught with flyes. 
᾿ Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 350. (1580) 


Fish is not caught without bait. (χωρὶς πλάνον 
ὀψάριον δὲν πιάνεται.) 
ALEXANDER NEGRIS, Greek Proverbs, Ὁ. 143. (c. 
A.D. 100) 
It is ill catching of fish when the hook is bare. 
Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart), ii, 63.(1583) 
In vain one fishes if the hook isn’t baited. (In 
vano si pesca, se 1’ amo non ha esca.) 


Ὁ ΟΛΗΙΕΕ; Six Mille Proverbes, p. 204. (1856) 
1 


Under intisinge baytes intanglyng hookes. 
Georce Pettit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 148. (1576) 
Is it not the pleasaunt bayte that causeth the 

fleetest fish to byte? 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 63. (1579) 
Beauty—a deceitful bayte with a deadly hooke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, Ὁ. 77. 

The Bait hides the Hook. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4403.(1732) 
Bait. A preparation that renders the hook more 
palatable. The best kind is beauty. 
sn MBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 
Your hook is so longe that the bayt can not 
hide it. 

GeorGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 198. (1576) 
Shal I greedely devoure the baite, whiche I knowe 
hath a hooke hidden in it to hurt mee? 

Petti£, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 269. 

Although I see the bayte you lave to catch mee, 
yet I am content to swallowe the hooke. 

Pe as Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 87. (1579) 


But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 
101. (1597) 


13 
Bait the hook well; this fish will bite. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 3, 
114. (1598) 
The fish adores the bait. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 609. (1640) 
The fish follow the bait. 
_gaous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 


To swallow the hook. (Vorare hamum.) 
Prautus, Curculso. (c. 200 B.c.) As quoted by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, v, 74. The Greek prov- 
erb is ἄγκιστρον μετὰ τῆς καρίδος καταπίνειν 
(He swallowed the hook along with the 
bait); the French, “Avaler V’amorce et 
Vhamecon.” 
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IlI—Fish and Net 


1 
You may perceive the fish is caught, by their 
hanging aside their nets. 

Tomas ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 112. (1629) 

“Why, Father, is the net removed?” “Son, it 
hath caught the fish.” 

Rosert BrRowninc, The Pope and the Net. 
(1890) The story of the fisherman, who be- 
came Deacon, Priest, Bishop, Cardinal, al- 
ways with his old net prominently displayed, 
but who threw it away the day he was made 
Pope. 


2 
The Fish by struggling in the Net, hampers 
its self the more. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4534.(1732) 
The Fish may be caught in a Net, that will not 
come to a Hook. 

: ΤΉΟΜΑΞ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4535. 


He is a fole afore the nett that fysshes. 
Joun Lypoate, Order of Fools, 1. 131. (1460) 
It is yll fyshyng before the net. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He that fishes afore the net, lang or he fish get. 
Davi Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. 
(c. 1595) 
It is not good fishing before the net. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 665. (1640) 


4 

Little fishes slip through nets, but great fishes 
are taken. 

3 Francis Merss, Palladis Tamia, fo. 246. (1598) 


It were as soone done to weue a newe web of 
clothe as to soue up euery hole im a net. 
Sm Tuomas More, Works (1557), p. 224. 
(1528) A West Cornwall saying is, ‘It is like 
a fishing-net—the more you mend it, the 
more holes there are in it.” 


6 
A man whose Ploughshares are his nets. (τὰ 
δὲ δίκτυα κείνῳ ἄροτρα.) 

Tueocritus, Berenice. Frag. 2848. (c. 270 B.C.) 
There is another Greek proverb, εὔδοντι 
xipros αἱρεῖ (While the fisher sleeps the net 
takes fish). 


7 
Fish will not enter the net, but rather turn 
back. 

Joun WonroepnHe, Spared Houres,p.508.( 1623) 


8 
Alle ys ffysshe that commyth to the nett. 
Unknown, Ballads from MSS, i, 95. (c. 1520) 
All was fysshe that came to net. 
Lorp ΒΕΒΝΕΒΒ, tr., Froissart, i, 416. (1523) 
All is fishe that comth to net. 
Joun Sxexton, Colin Cloute, 1. 935. (a. 1529) 
Hzy woop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
All's fish they get that commeth to net. 
THomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: February Abstract.(1573) 
Taking up every commodity, refusing nothing: 
all is fish that cometh to the net. 
WrurMm Butizmn, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 90. (1578) 
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I perceive all sorts of fish come to your net. 

THomas DEKKER, / The Honest Whore. Act v, 
sc. 2. (1604) 

What was his father’s could not escape his fingers, 
all was fish that came to his net. 

Joun Bunyan, Mr. Badman. Ch. 1. (1680) 
Black, brown, fair, or tawny, 'tis all fish that 
comes in your net. 

RIcHArRD CUMBERLAND, The Brothers. Act i. 
(1769) The Spanish form is, “Salga pez, 6 
salga rana, 4 la capacha” (Come fish, come 
frog, all to the basket). 


IV—Fish and Flesh 


9 
Old fish and yong flesh wolde I have ful fayn. 
Cnravucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 174. (c. 1388) 
Olde fish and yong flesh (quoth he) doth men 
best feede. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Young flesh and old fish are daintiest. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Chair. (1611) 
Young flesh and old fish are best. (Jeune chair et 
vieil poisson.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 39. (1670) 
There goes a saying, and twas shrewdly said, 
Old fish at table, but young flesh in bed. 

Port, January and May, }. 101. (1717) 


10 
I will not make fleshe of one, and fish of the 
other. 

JOHN Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 182. (1639) 
To show partiality, or make an invidious 
distinction. 

Il not make fish of one and flesh of another. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1670) 
Keviy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 220. (1721) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

The father proves such a partial fool . . . as to 
make fish of one [child] and flesh of another. 
OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.137.(1709) 
The complaints alleged against the maids are . . . 
very applicable to our gentlemen’s gentlemen; I 

ie would not make fish of one and flesh of the 
other. 


DanieL Devoe, Everybody’s Business, (1725) 


11 
The fish marreth the water, and flesh doth 
dresse it. (ΕἸ pesce guasta l’aqua, & la carne 
la concia.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Fish spoils water, but flesh mends it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 41. (1678) 


12 
Wone that is nether flesshe nor fisshe. 
Unxnown, Rede Me and Be Nott Wrothe, i, 
iii b. (1528) 
She is nother fyshe, nor fleshe, nor good red 
hearyng. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Judge whether thou be fish or flesh. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 98. (1579) 
She’s neither fish nor flesh; a man knows not 
where to have her. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 3, 144. (1597) 
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One neither fish nor flesh, a man of no credit. 

PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Lévy. Bk. xxiv, ch. 45. 

(1600) 
Damn’d Neuters, in their middle way of steering, 
Are neither Fish nor Flesh nor good Red-Herring. 
JouHn Drypen, The Duke of Guise: Epilogue. 

(1682) 
They ... marry their wives, before they know 
whether they are fish, flesh, or good red herring. 

Tuomas Brown, Works (1760) ,iii,240.(c.1695) 
It was neither fish, nor flesh, nor salt herring of 
mine. 

WaLTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 12. (1824) 

A brat that’s neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor 
good red herring. 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 53. (1850) 
Behold an hermaphrodite, neither “fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring,” .. . ridiculed as 
“our friend from Middle Sex.” 

DEAN Hote, Then and Now. Ch. 6. (1902) 
Look at me—am I fish, flesh, or fowl? 

O. Henry, Blind Man’s Holiday. (1910) 


V—Fish Out of Water 


' 
How sholde a fish with-oute water dure? 
Craucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 
765. (ς. 1380) 
Right as fishes in flod whenne hem faileth water, 
Deyen for drouth whenne thei drye liggen. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
c, passus vi, 1. 149. (1390) 


I was like a fish out of water. 
Deror, Roxana. (1724) Works (1903), xiii, 37. 
As a fish out of water. (Ju yii shih shui.) 
WILtiaM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1066. (1875) The Chinese meaning is, with- 
out sustenance. 
I feel like a fish out of water here. 
B. Durry, The Old Lady, p. 17. (1916) Wat- 
LACE, The India-Rubber Men. Ch. 26. (1920) 
3 
He is as much out of his Element, as an 
Eel in a Sand-bag. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1912.(1732) 


Fishe is caste awaie that is cast in drie pooles. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
CrraPMAN, Eastward Hoe, v, 1. (1605) 
Fishes are cast away that are cast into dry ponds. 
, Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1670) 


[Monks] out of ther cloistre as fishis with- 
outen water. 

Joun Wyc rir, Gospel Sermons. (c. 1380) See 

under Monk. 
The Arabians out of their deserts are as Fishes out 
of the Water. 

SAMUEL Purcuas, Pilgrimage, vi, xii,636.(1613) 
A tradesman out of his shop . . . is as a fish out 
of the water. 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour, p. 117. (1655) 
A navvy drops into a church by accident, and 
there he has to sit like a fish out of water. 

Cuartes Kinostey, Yeast. Ch. 11. (1851) 


A diplomatist in a land where he cannot read the 
newspapers ... is rather like a fish out of water. 
F. G. Burnasy, A Ride to Khiva. Ch. 2. (1876) 
The lawyer .. . was as a fish out of water there. 
5. BARING-GOULD, Court Royal. Ch. 6. (1886) 
A bit of a fish out of water in this neighbourhood. 
CONNINGTON, Twenty-One Clues, p. 65. (1941) 
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6 
Fishing for eels. (τὰς ἐγχέλεις θηρώμενοι.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 864. (424 B.c.) 
Fishing in troubled waters. The proverbial 
Latin phrase is, “Piscatur in aqua turbida.” 
A fisher in troubled water gains triple or double. 
(Pescher en eau trouble Est gain triple ou double.) 
GABRIEL MeEurier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) The French also say, “On péche bien en 
eau troublé.” The Spanish form is, “A rio 
revuelto, ganancia de pescadores” (In the 
troubled stream, gain for the fishermen). 
[They] alwayes desyre your unquietnesse, 
whereby they may the better fishe in the water 
when it is troubled. 
RIcHARD GRAFTON, Chronicles, i, 283. (1568) 
Best fishing in troubled waters. 
Sir JOHN HARINGTON, tr., Orlando Furioso. St. 
41. (1591) 
It is good fishing in muddy waters. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. 
(c. 1595) Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, 
p. 90 (1670), with the comment, “Il n’y a 
pesche qu’en eau trouble; In troubled waters; 
that is, in a time of publick calamity, when 
all things are in confusion.” A proverb in 
many languages. 
Jeroboam had secretly troubled these waters, that 
he might fish more gainfully. 
BisHOP JOSEPH HALL, Contemplations, xviii, 1. 
(1612) 
There is no fishing so good as in troubled waters. 
Hai, Recollection of Treatises, Ὁ. 695. (1614) 
They fare full and fatt by Fishing in troubled 
waters. 
BisHop RicHarp Montacu, Appello Caesarem, 
v, 43. (1625) 
She loves to fish in troubled waters. 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, An Appeal to the Parlta- 
ment, p. 19. (1628) 
It is good fishing in troubled waters. 
Jonn TatHaM, The Rump. Act iii. (1660) 
Trouts are tickled best in muddy water. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, On a Hypocritical Noncon- 
formist. St. 4. (1670) 
Who rich and great by past Rebellions grew, 
And long to fish the troubled Waves anew. 
Dryven, Absalom and Achitophel, ii,314.( 1682) 
We had better get away from this house; all fish- 
ing in troubled waters here. 
Murpny, The Apprentice. Act i, sc. 2. (1756) 


7 
To fish with a golden hook. (Aureo piscari 
hamo.) 

Aucustus Carsar, Apothegm. (c. 50 B.C.) 
SuETONIUS, The Deified Augustus, xxv, 4. 
says that Caesar “likened those who grasped 
at slight gains with possible heavy loss to 
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those who fished with a golden hook, the loss 
of which, if a fish carried it off, could not 
possibly be made good by the catch,” and the 
phrase became proverbial for taking risks not 
justified by the possible gain. Cited by Eras- 
mus, Adagia, ii, ii, 60. 

You fishe with golden hookes. 

Tuomas Caurcuyarp, Churchyardes Charge, 
p. 28. (1580) 

To fish for honour with a silver hooke. 

NicHotas Breton,Honour of Valour,p.5.(1605) 
To exchange one’s freedome for a little gain . . . 
I count it fishing with a golden hooke. 

RICHARD FLECKNOE, Miscellanies, p. 126.(1652) 
To angle with a silver hook. (Pescar col hamo 
d’argento.) 

Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 226. (1678) “The Ital- 
ians,” comments, “by this phrase mean, 
to buy fish in the market. Money is the best 
bait to take all sorts of persons with.” It will 
be noted that Ray differs from Suetonius as 
to the meaning of the phrase. 


1 
This .. . taught them the way to fish for 
themselves. 

NATHANIEL BACON, Government of England. 
Vol. i, ch. 3, p. 8. (1647) To rely on one’s 
own efforts, or seek one’s own profit ex- 
clusively. 

Men fish most for themselves. 

Ricwarp Baxter, Christian Concord, Ὁ. 117. 

(1653) 
He leaves you to fish for yourself. 
Mary E. Herpert, Cradle Lands, ii, 48. (1867) 


2 
Fish, 1f you want fish. (Angel, willst du Fische 
haben. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 312. (1856) A German proverb. 


3 
Than have ye fisshed faire. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 328. (c. 1380) 


4 
He hath well fysht and caught a frog. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. £1. (1546) 
As the common saying is, “Well have I fished and 
caught a frog”; brought little to pass with much 
ado. 

Huca Latimer, Works (P.S.), ii, 419. (c. 1550) 

Foxt, Book of Martyrs (1684), iii, 413. 

We angle in the reeds And catch a frog. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Charitie, p. 9. (1595) 
Your ladyship hath “fished fair, and caught a 

frog,” as the saying is. 

CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act iv, 

sc. 1. (1605) 
He is a fond fisher that angles for a frog. 

Nicnotas Breton, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
Angle all day and catch a Gudgion at night. 

Breton, Court and Country. See GuDcEon. 
The man that wedds for greedy wealth, he goes 

a fishing faire, 
But often times he gets a frog, or very little share. 

Pepysian Garland (Rollins), p. 318. (1629) 
You fish fair and catch a frog. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 245. (1678) 

Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5903. (1732) 
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§ 
To fisshen hir, he leyde out hook and lyne. 
Crraucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, 1. 
777. (c. 1380) 


6 
Some say there is no fishing to the seas. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Chippes, p. 41. (1575) 
CaMpEN, Remains (1870), p. 334. (1605) 
Now may I say, as many often sing, 
“No fishing to the sea, no service to the King.” 
Ropert GREENE, Historie of James IV. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1598) 
Oh, sir, nothing venture nothing have, there is 
no fishing to the sea, the gain of one voyage will 
bear the loss of many. 
NICHOLAS BRETTON, Wonders Worth the Hear- 
ing. (1602) Works (Grosart), ii, 9. 
There is no fishing to the sea, and no country 50 
strong by sea as that which findeth most employ- 
ment in this kind. 
SAMUEL PurcHas, Purchas His Pilgrim, xix, 
251. (1625) 
There is no fishing to the Sea, nor service to the 
King’s. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1659) 
Puituips, Regale Necessarium, p. 432. (1671) 
No fishing to fishing in the sea. I! fait beau 
pescher en eau large. It’s good fishing in large 
waters. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1670) 
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Yet he fishes who catcheth one. (Tousjours 
pesche qui en prend un.) 
RANDLE Cotcrave, La 
Pescher. (1611) 
Still he fisheth that catches one 
JOHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 294. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1670) 
Still fisheth he that catcheth one. 
GEorGE HeErsBeERrT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1093. 
(1640) 


Langue Francoyse: 


8 
They both did come but to fish for some 
things which might make a show. 

JouN Foxe, Book of Martyrs, iii, 239. (c. 1575) 
To use artifice to obtain a thing. 

I could not fish from him . what was the 
matter. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 7 Sept., 1663. 

An admirable knack of fishing out the secrets of 
his customers. 

Josepu Appison, The Guardian. No. 71. (1713) 

The Half Guinea, for which he had been fishing. 

FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. viii, ch. 10. (1752) 

He courts me a good deal, and fishes. I fish in re- 
turn; and I think that neither of us meets with 
much luck. 

THomas Hutcuinson, Diary, 10 Oct., 1774. The 
O.E.D. characterizes this use of the phrase as 
“Harvard College Slang,” and quotes B. H. 
Hatt, College Words and Customs: Fish: 
“At Harvard College, .. . students speak 
of fishing for parts, appointments, ranks, 

, ἄς." It is, of course, universally used. 
“To fish for a compliment” is, perhaps, the 
commonest form. 
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1 

It is no sure rule to fish with a cross-bow. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 295. (1640) 
Fish are not to be caught with a Bird-call. 
Tuomas Futyer, Gnomologia. No. 1545.(1732) 


2 

Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing. 
They say unto him, We also go with thee. 
(λέγει αὐτοῖς Σίμων Πέτρος Ὑπάγω ἁλιεύειν" 
λέγουσιν αὐτῷ.) 

New Testament: John, xxi, 3. (c. Α. Ὁ. 100) The 
Vulgate is, “Vado piscari. Dicunt ei: Venimus 
et nos tecum.” The English version was used 
as a motto on the title page of the first edi- 
tion of Walton’s Compleat Angler. 

{ therefore strive to follow those ° 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 

IzAAk Wa.Lton,T he Compleat Angler: The An- 

gler’s Song. Ch. 3. (1653) 
What shall we do—or go fishing? 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 504. (1940) 


3 
A fishing-rod is a stick with a hook at one 
end and a fool at the other. 

SAMUEL JouNnson, Remark. (c. 1776) As quoted 
by Hazuitt, Table Talk: On Egotism. Also 
ascribed to Dean Swift. A 17th century 
French poet named Guyet is alleged to have 
written the following jingle on the same sub- 
ject: “La ligne avec sa canne est un long 
instrument, i Dont le plus mince bout tient 
un petit reptile, | Et donc l'autre est tenu par 
un grand imbecile” (The line with its rod is 
a long instrument whose lesser end holds a 
small reptile, while the other is held by a 
great fool). 

The good old joke .. . that angling is “A stick 
and a string with a fly at one end and a fool at 
the other.” 

Leicn Hunt, Angling, in The Indicator, 17 
Nov., 1819. 


4 

The fishermen could perhaps be bought for 
less than the fish. (Potuit fortasse minoris | 
piscator quam piscis emi.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 26. (c. A.D. 120) 
An Angler eats more than he gets. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. $79. (1732) 
The fisherman with a rod eats more than he earns. 
Applied to persons who, to avoid work, seek em- 
ployments of little advantage. 

: J. Cortins, Spanish Proverbs, p. 259. (1823) 


The end of fishing is catching. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 396. (1580) 
The End of Fishing is not angling but catching. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4497.(1732) 
The business of fishing is to catch fish if possible. 

The Spectator, § Nov., 1910, p. 723. 

Sportsmen who love sport for the sport’s sake: 
“Catching fish is not the whole of fishing.” 

Times Literary Suppl. 28 Nov., 1913, p. $70. 
Looks like we're catchin’ ’em faster’n we can 
string ’em. 

Mary Lasswett,Suds in Your Eye,p.165.(1942) 
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6 
He who holds the hook is aware in what waters 
many fish are swimming. (Qui sustinet hamos, 
| novit, quae multo pisce natentur aquae. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 47. (ς. 1 B.C.) 
Ever let your hook be hanging; where you least 
believe it, there will be a fish in the stream. (Sem- 
per tibi pendeat hamus: | quo minime credas gur- 
gite, piscis erit.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 425. 
When there is no fish in one spot, cast your hook 
in another. (Tz‘t ch‘u wu yii pieh hsia kou.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
232. (1875) 


7 
Strike, or give me the bill. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia Anglo- 

Latina, p. 37. (1672) 
Hold or cut cod-piece point. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 73. (1678) 

Do like the cricket, which jumps or keeps still. 
(Far come il grillo, che o salta o sta fermo.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 194. (1856) An Italian proverb. 

I want you gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to “fish or cut bait.” 

JoserpH G. Cannon, Debate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 5 Aug., 1876. See Congressional 
Record, p. 5226/1. To decide one way or the 
other. 

This company should be made either to fish or 
cut bait. 

Joun A. ANDERSON, Speeck, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 3 Feb., 1882. See Congressional 
Record: Appendix, p. 6/1. 


We may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler said 
of strawberries: “Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did’; and so (if I might be judge), God never 
did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recrea- 
tion than angling. 

IzaaK Watton, The Compleat Angler. Pt. i, 

ch. 5. (1653) 


9 
I shall stay him no longer than to wish . . . 
that the east wind may never blow when thou 
goest a fishing. 
Izaak Watton, The Compleat Angler: To the 
Reader. (1653) 
When the wind is south, 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth. 
Watton, The Compleat Angler. Pt. i, ch. 5. 
When the wind is in the east, 
Then the fishes bite the least; 
When the wind is in the west, 
Then the fishes bite the best; 
When the wind is in the north, 
Then the fishes do come forth; 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 
J. O. Hattrwet., Popular Rhymes. (1849) 


10 
I am a Brother of the Angle. 

Izaak WALTON, Compleat Angler. Ch. 1. (1653) 
Angling too, that solitary vice. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 106. (1820) 
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1 
You hadn’t ought to tax anything .. . 
you made such a fist of it. 

Asa GREENE, Life and Adventures of Dr. Dodi- 
mus Duckworth, ii, 8. (1833) Made a bad 
showing. 

Mrs. Burton is really making a very pretty fist at 
a salon. 

W. Ὁ. Howe tts, The Undiscovered Country, 
p. 87. (1880) A good showing. 

You never was meant for a liar, old man; you 
make a mighty poor fist at it. 

JoserH C. LINCOLN, Shavings, Ὁ. 311. (1918) 


2 
This is valid. (αὔτα κυρία.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: The Greek Questions. Sec. 
301C. (c. A.D. 95) Quoted as a proverb, of 
which Plutarch explores the source. He cites 
a story concerning Deinon of Tarentum, 
who, when a certain proposal of his was re- 
jected by his fellow-citizens, held up his 
clenched right hand, and cried, “But this is 
stronger.” THEOPHRASTUS, frag. 133, Wim- 
mer, is his authority. 

His fist be ever ready for a knock-down blow, 

W. S. Grrpert, H.M_S. Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 
If any man dares impugn our right, smite him 
with your mailed fist! (Fahre darein mit gepan- 
zerter Faust.) 

WriHELmM I] or Germany, to his brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, at Kiel, on the eve 
of the latter’s departure in 1897, in command 
of the German expedition against China. See 
Wilkelm I1, vol. ii, p. 80, p. 121 in American 
edition. 


seeing 


3 
Show yourself a handy man with your fists. 
(Pugno bene uteris.) 

QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
iii, sec. 90. Quoting a saying of Gaius Cassius, 
to a soldier whom he saw hurrying into bat- 
tle without his sword. 

ΤΕΥ YOUR FIST IN FUST, See under JUSTICE. 


By a sudden and adroit movement I placed 

my left eye agin the Secesher’s fist... . 

The ground flew up and hit me in the hed. 
ArTeMuS Warp,T hrilling Scenes in Dixie.(1865) 


FITNESS 


5 
They (the Hobbists] have no way to show 
how Compacts themselves come to be obliga- 
tory, but by inconsistently owning an eternal 
Fitness in the thing itself. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, A Discourse Concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, p. §2. (1705) 
[God’s}] commands are to be measured by the 
antecedent Fitness of Things. 
MATTHEW TINDAL, Christianity Old as Creation, 
p. 357. (1730) 

The rule of right and the eternal fitness of things. 
Fiztpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. iv, ch. 4. (1749) 
My writing a postscript after so long a letter is 
not according to the fitness of things. 


Note. ° 


Be it known, these words thus applied are fash- 
ionable. 
Lapy Luxsoroucn, Letter to William Shen- 
stone, 29 Nov., 1749. 
The (eternal) fitness of things: a phrase exten- 
sively used in the 18th c. with reference to the 
ethical theory of Clarke, in which the quality of 
moral rightness is defined as consisting in a ‘fit- 
ness’ to the relations inherent in the nature of 
things. . . . Clarke’s own usual phrase is ‘the 
eternal reason of things’; but the words fit and fit- 
ness are constantly used by him as synonyms of 
‘reasonable’ and ‘reason.’ 
Oxford English Dictionary: Fitness. Vol. iv, 
p. 265/2. 


6 
All is fine that is fit. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 523. (1732) 
Nothing is fine but what is fit. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3667. 


7 
He that is fitte for the chappell, is mecte for 
the fielde. 
G. Gates, Defence of the Military Profession, 
p. 37. (1579) Quoted as a proverb, “no less 
wise than it is old.” 


8 
Not fit for starving dogs to eat. (κυσὶν πεινῷσιν 
οὐχὶ βρώσιμα.) 
LIDDELL AND Scott, Greek-Enzlish Lexicon. A 
Greek proverb. (c. 200 B ©.) 
I am not fit to give crumbs to a cat. (Yo no estoy 
para dar migas a un gato.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 66. (1615) 
Others aver that he to Handel, 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
JOHN Byrom, On the Feud Between Handel 
and Bononcini. (1725) 
There is not one among my gentlewomen 
Were fit to wear your slipper for a glove. 
TENNYSON, Geraint and Enid, 1. 621. (1886) 


9 
All things have alike for their crown the fitting 
season, (ὁ δὲ καιρὸς ὁμοίως | παντὸς ἔχει κορυφάν.) 
Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. ix, |. 78. (474 B.C.) 
What is fitting is honorable, and what is honor- 
able is fitting. (Quod decet honestum est, et quod 
honestum est, decet.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i,ch.27,sec.94.(¢.45 B.C.) 


10 
Fit for a coffin. (Capuli decus.) 
PLautus, Asinaria, |. 892. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
French say, “Etre entre quatre planches” (To 


be between four planks). 
11 


He that is suffered to do more than is fitting, 
will do more than is lawful. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 


Pe II—Fitness: Proverbial Comparisons 


Fit as a fan for a forehorse. 


cn AE MAR, Two Wise Men. Act iv, sc. 3. (1619) 


Fit as a pancake for Shrove Tuesday. 
MicHAEL DenHam, Proverbs, p. 27. (1846) 


FITS 


1 
I will find one as fit for you as a pudding for 
a friar’s mouth. 

ULPIAN FuLWELL,Like Will to Like,p.13.(1568) 
Your answeare then in sooth, Fyts me as iumpe as 
a pudding a friars mouth. 

Georce WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra, 

sig. D3. (1578) 
Looke where Prisius’ boy comes, as fit as a pud- 
ding for a dogges mouth. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc. 1.(1592) 
As fit as a pudding. 

DEKKER, Shoemaker’s Holiday, iv, 5. (1600) 
As fit as ... the pudding to his skin. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 2, 

29. (1602) 
Thou com’st as fit for the purpose as a Pudding 
for a Fryers mouth. 

Joun Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green. 

Act iv. (1659) 
As fit as a pudding for a friar’s mouth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 204. (1670) 
As fit as a Fritter for a Friar’s Mouth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 678. (1732) 


2 
This is excellent, i’ faith; as fit as a fiddle 
Wittiam Havuocuron, Eneglish-Men for My 

Money. Act iv, sc. 1. (1616) BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER, Women Pleased. Act iv, sc. 3. 
(1625) Ray, Proverbs, ἢ. 185. (1678) Miss 
Brappon, Afount Royal. Pt. iii, ch. 11. (1882) 

Looking fit and taut as a fiddle. 

R. L. ΘΤΕΝΈΝΒΟΝ, Treasure Island. Ch.30.(1883) 
I arrived feeling as fit as a fiddle. 

O'REILLY, Fifty Years on the Trail. Ch.2.(1889) 
He hasn't been really sober for years and he’s as 
fit as a fiddle. 

E. V. Lucas, Genevra's Money, Ὁ. 86. (1922) 


3 
An host that shalbe as mete for him as a rope 
for a thefe. 

JEHAN PaAtscRAVE, Acolastus, sig. M2. (1540) 
A paterne, as meete aS a rope for a theefe. 

Joun Heyvwoono, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
As fit for him as a thief for a halter. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Women Pleased. Act 

ili, sc. 4. (c. 1613) 


As fit as a shoulder of mutton for a sick horse. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 204. (1670) 


FITS 


δ 
He doth not thinges by fittes as Creatures 
doe but he continueth alwayes in one will. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., The Sermons of John 
Calvin on Deuteronomie, vii, 39. (1583) 
A lazy pope that worke but by fits. 
Grorce Sanpys, A Relation of a Journey Begun 
1610, p. 72. (1615S) 
Thou hast these things only by fits and starts. 
Rosert SANDERSON, Sermons, i, 145. (1620) 
ΤῊΝ froward people worshipped Him by fits and 
girds 
THOMAS Fu.rer, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. i, ch. 2. (1650) 
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By Fits and Girds, as an Ague takes a Goose. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 160. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1039. (1732) 
The non-payment . . . is only by fits and spasms. 
J BurKE, Thoughts on French Affairs. (1791) 


The corporal cried out to him to give him 
fits if he caught him. 

G. W. KENDALL, The Texas Santa Fé Expedi- 

tion. (1844) 
He mustn’t come foolin’ round my gal, or I'll give 
him fits. 

B. A. BAKER,A Glance at New York,p.22.( 1848) 
We gin ’em pertickler fits. 

G. H. Dersy, Phoenixiana, iii, 48. (1856) 
Suppose you feel like giving the ducks particular 
fits to-day? 

JosepH W. Lonc, American Wild-Fowl Shoot- 

ing, p. 131. (1874) 


FLAG 


7 

My red flag is hung out. 
THOMAS DEKKER, Satiro-matrix. (1602) Works 

(1873), i, 233. 

The red flag is a signal of defiance and battle. 
EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, C yclopaedia: Flag.(1728) 

Red flags, symbols of revolution and bloodshed. 
sn ΘΈΜΕ, Heraldry, p. 271. (1891) 


There it is—Old Glory! 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM Driver, Remark, as an 
American flag was run up to the masthead of 
a new ship of which he had just been ap- 
pointed master at Salem, Mass., Dec., 1831. 
The most probable of the legends accounting 
for the origin of the name. 
I curried my flag, “Old Glory,” as we used to call 
it, to the Capitol. 
W. Driver, in Salem, Mass., Register, 10 March, 
1862. 
She’s up there—Old Glory—where lightnings are 
sped, .. . The flag of our country forever! 
: FraNK L. Stanton, Our Flag Forever. (1898) 


A ship. . 
peace. 
PHILEMON HOo.Liann, tr., Livy, xxx, 765. (1600) 
The Enemy hung out a White Flag. 
London Gazette. No. 3101/2. (1695) 
The white rose meant surrender. 
Ἣν Hay, The White Flag. (1890) 


. garnished with white flags of 


The flag protects the cargo. (Le pavillon 
couvre la marchandise.) 
ee Lean, Collectanca, iv, 122. (1904) 


A banner need not do much thinking. 
WEIGAND vON MiIUILTENBURG, (Living Age, 
March, 1931, p. 15.) Referring to Adolf Hit- 
ler. An expression once applied to General 
Boulanger. 


1 
The black flag was set up, which signified there 
was no mercy to be looked for. 
THomas NAsHE, Christ's Tears, Ὁ. 7. (1593) 
I would hoist the black flag. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 44. (1840) 
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Every normal man must be tempted, at times, 
to spit on his hands, hoist the black flag, and 
begin slitting throats. 

H. L. MENCKEN, Prejudices. Ser. i, p. 90. (1919) 


1 
He attached to the ship the stars and stripes. 

ELKANAH Watson, Men and Times of the 
Revolution, p. 203. (1782) 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

Francis Scotr Key, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. Originally entitled Defence of Fort M’- 
Henry, and first printed in The Baltimore 
Patriot, 20 Sept., 1814. Designated the Amer- 
ican national anthem by Congress in 1931. 
The flag itself was described in a resolution 
of the Continental Congress adopted in 1777: 
“Resolved, That the flag of the [thirteen] 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field.” See Journals of 
the Continental Congress, viii, 464. 

The flag, called proudly by Americans The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

WittiaMm Dun tap, A History of the American 
Theatre, p. 58. (1832) 

Let us keep our eyes and our hearts steadily fixed 
upon the old flag of our fathers. . . . It has a star 
for every State. Let us resolve that there shall be 
a State for every star! 

Rosert C. WintHrop, Speech, at mass meeting 
on Boston Common, 22 Aug., 1862. 
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2 
The best written defence must have fallen flat. 
T. B. Macautay, Warren Hastings,p.654.(1841) 
All my news falls fiat. 
CuHar.es Dickens, Letters, ii, 125. (1860) 


3 
The boy hath sold him a bargain, . . . that’s 
flat 


SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iii, 1, 102. 
(1595) “That’s flat” has two meanings, the 
one used here, expressing a truth that cannot 
be denied; the other, as used in the quota- 
tions that follow, a defiant expression of a 
determination to do or not to do something. 

Nay, I will; that’s flat. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, i, 3, 218. (1597) And 
again in the same play (iv, 2, 43), “V’ll not 
Hea through Coventry with them, that’s 

ι᾽ 
Il) give Madam warning, that’s flat. 
Appison, The Drummer. Act i, sc. 1. (1716) 
“I won’t then, that’s flat,” exclaimed Rachel. 
F. E. Smeprey, Lewis Arundel, i, 15. (1852) 


II—Flat: Proverbial Comparisons 


“As flat,” or, “as dead as ditchwater,” said of 
anything tasteless and insipid. 

Anne E. Baker, Northamptonshire Glossary: 

Ditchwater. (1854) See also under DULLNESS, 
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δ 
Flat as a flounder. 

Joun Friercuer, Women Pleased. Act ii, sc. 4. 
(c. 1625) Hower, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 355. (1678) 

(They] lay as flat as flounders. 

Epwarp Howarp, The Six Days Adventure. 

Act i. (1671) 
Flat as a flounder when I lie. 

Joun Gay, New Similes. (1720) 

Down you go as flat as a fluke [flounder]. 

Joun O’Keerre, Highland Reel. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1788) 


As flat as a flaun [a custard]. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 355. (1678) 


7 
His nose as flat as a cake. 
Nicoras UDALL, tr., Adagia of Erasmus, Ὁ. 250. 
(1542) BareT, An Alvcarie, F649. (1573) 
Sit at table pancakewise, flat. flat. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, ii, 3, 133. (1599) 
Beat all your feathers as flat as pancakes. 
Mipvteton, The Roaring Girl, ii, 1. (1611) 
Beaten as flat as a cake. 
James Massé, tr., Celestina, p. 209. (1631) 
He has crushed his nose as flat as a pancake. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy, iii, 27. (1758) 
The Gatinois . . . is as flat as a pancake. 
ΒΕ. TwininG, Twining Family Papers, ἡ. 139. 
(1786) See also Marryvat, The King’s Own 
Ch. 17. (1830) O. Henry, The Marquis and 
Miss Sally. (1903) 
As flat as a flannel-cake. 
O. Henry, The Ransom of Red Chief. (1910) 


8 
He could see the country as flat as a plate. 
PATRICIA WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 
47. (1942) 


FLATTERY 
See also Compliment, Praise 


9 
To look after another’s crib. (θεραπεύειν τὴν 
φάτνην rivds.) 
AELIAN, Historical Miscellanies. (c. a.p. 200) 
As quoted by Suipas, Lexicon. To court by 


flattery. 
10 


It is better to fall in with crows than with 
flatterers, for in the one case you are devoured 
when dead, in the other case while alive. 
(κρείττον els κόρακας ἣ els κόλακας ἐμπεσεῖν" οἱ 
μὲν γὰρ νεκρούς, οἱ δὲ ζῶντας ἐσθίουσιν.) 
ANTISTHENES, Apothegm. (c. 375 B.c.) See 


᾿ DI0GENES LAERTIUS, Antisthenes, vi, 4. 


There is no remedy for the flatterer’s bite. 
(ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἔνεστι συκοφάντου δήγματος. 
ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 885. (388 5. ς.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 29, with the 
Latin, “Non inest remedium adversus syco- 
phantae morsum.” 
There is no remedy against the tongue of the 
sycophant. “Halagar con la cola, y morder con la 
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boca,” while they wag with the tail they bite with 
the mouth. 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 33. (1814) 


4 
You're asking me for figs. (σὺ δὲ σῦκά yp’ αἰτεῖς.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 303. (422 B.C.) 
Asking, in other words, for flattery. 
You want to stifle me under the roses. (Vous 
voulez m’étouffer sous les roses.) 

VOLTAIRE, c. 1778, when at the height of his 
popularity. The French also say, “Passer le 
pommade ἃ quelqu’un” (to pass the pomade, 
to throw bouquets). 


2 

They were puffed up with the fulsome flat- 

teries of their Philosophers and Sophists. 
RICHARD BENTLEY,Boyle Lectures,vi,189.( 1692) 


3 
A man that flattereth his neighbour spreadeth 
a net for his feet. 

BunyYAN, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 


4 
Flatereres been the develes chapelleyns, that 
singen ever Placebo. 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale, Sec. 40. (c. 1389) “Placebo” (I shall be 
pleasing or acceptable) is the name com- 
monly given to Vespers in the Office for the 
Dead, from the first word of the first anti- 
phon, “Placebo Domino in regione vivorum” ; 
“to sing placebo” is to play the flatterer. 

Singeth Placebo, and I shal, if I can. 
CHAUCER, The Somnours Tale, |. 367. 
Flatereres been the develes enchauntours. 
CHAUCER, The Persones Tale. Sec. 40. 


5 
Salomon seith, that “‘flaterie is wors then de- 
traccioun.” 

Crraucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale. Sec. 40. (c. 1389) 
Salomon seith, that “the wordes of a flaterere is 

a snare to cacche with innocents.” 

CHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 23. 
Tullius seith: “amonges alle the pestilences that 
been in freendshipe, the gretteste is flaterye.” 

Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 23. 


6 
Flattery, the handmaid of the vices. (As- 
sentatio vitiorum adiutrix.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 24, sec. 89. (44 B.C.) 
Flattery, formerly a vice, is now a fashion. (Vi- 
tium fuit, nunc mos est, adsentatio.) 

PusLitius Syrvus,Sententiae.No.723.(c.43 B.C.) 
Flatterie at this day is more in fashion than picked 
beardes, or great ruffes. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 79. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Flattery is the bellows blows up sin. 

SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 2, 39. (1608) 

Flattery’s the nurse of crimes. 
5 Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. i, No. 1. (1727) 


The Persones 


We must beware of giving ear to flatterers. 
(Cavendum est ne assentatoribus patefacia- 
mus auris.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. I, sec, 26. (c. 45 B.C.) 
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Remember to beware of soft and flattering say- 
ings. (Sermones blandos blaesosque cavere me- 
mento.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 6. (c. 175 Β. ο.) 
Tullius seith: “enclyne nat thyne eres to flater- 
eres.” 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus. Sec. 23. (c. 1387) 
Flattery is like Kolone water, tew be smelt of, not 
swallowed. 

Joss Brirrtincs(H.W.SHAw) ,Philosophy.(1858) 


8 
Flattering as a spaniel. 
JoHNn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 285. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 204. (1670) 


9 

Of those that are wild, a slanderer’s; of those 
that are tame, a flatterer’s. (τῶν μὲν ἀγρίων 
συκοφάντης, τῶν δὲ ἡμέρων κόλαξ.) 

D10cENES, when asked what creature’s bite is 
the worst. (c. 350 B.c.) See DiocENES LAER- 
TIus, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 51. 

A certaine Philosopher, being asked what beast 
in the world he thought to be worst, answered, 
of wilde ones, the evill tounged, of tame ones, the 
flatterer. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. BK. i, p. 
76. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

There is no kinde of beast so noysome as the flat- 
terer. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His Euphoebus (Ar- 
ber), p. 149. (1579) Quoted as a saying of 
Pythagoras. 

Of all wild beasts preserve me from a tyrant; 
And of all tame, a flatterer. 

BEN JONSON, Sejanus. Act i, sc. 2. (1603) 
10 
Sweet reader! you know what a Toady is?— 
that agreeable animal which you meet every 
day in civilized society. 

DisraELl, Vivian Grey. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (1826) 


11 

Flatery and folowynge of mens myndes get- 
teth frendes, where speakynge of trouth gen- 
dreth hatred. (Obsequium amicos, ueritas 
odium parit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ix, No. 53. 
(1508) TAaverRNER, tr., fo. 47. (1550) Tav- 
erner adds: “Our Englyshe prouerbe agreeth 
with the same. He that wyll in courte dwell, 
must nedes currye fauel.” 

Flatterie is the way to make friends, and winne 
preferment. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 78. 

As trueth getteth hatred, so flatterie winneth love. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 80. 

Flattery sits in the Parlour, when plain-Dealing is 
kick’d out of Doors. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1552.(1732) 

Flattery’s the turnpike road to Fortune’s door. 

Joun Wotcort, Lyric Odes. Ode ix. (1782) 


12 
Approve not of him who commends all you 


say. 
Franxiin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1735. 
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If a man flatters me, I'l! flatter him again, though 
he were my best friend. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
A flatterer never seems absurd: 
The flatter’d always takes his word. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 


1 
He that rewards Flattery, begs it. 
᾿ THomas Futixer, Gnomologia. No. 2269.(1732) 


I know the value of a kindly chorus. 
W. 5. GitBert, Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 
3 


Flattery is more dangerous than hatred, for 
it covers the stains which hatred wipes out. 
(Mas fiera es la lisonja que el ddio, pues 
remedia éste eficazmente las tachas que 
aquélla disimula. ) 

Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 84. (1647) 


4 
As the Woolfe is like to the Dogge, so is the 
flatterer to the friend. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 83. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Flatterers look like friends, as wolves, like dogs. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Byron’s Conspiracie. Act 
ili, sc. 1. (1608) 
A flatterer is said to be a beast that biteth smiling. 
As a wolf resembles a dog, so doth a flatterer a 
friend. 
Sm WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 3. (1616) The Italians say, “Chi dinanzi 
mi pinge, di dietro mi tinge” (Who paints me 
before, blackens me behind), or “Who flat- 
ters me to my face will speak ill of me behind 
my back.” The Arabs say, “Beware of one 
why flatters unduly; he will also censure 
unjustly.” 
As a Wolf is like a Dog, so is a Flatterer like a 
Friend. 
. Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 665. (1732) 


Flatterie is never without faigning. . . . Hee 
which flattereth, faigneth. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
86. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
It is better to bee beaten of ones friende, then 
kissed of his enimie, to wit, a flatterer. 
Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 88. 


6 
What should we (quoth I) grease the fat sow. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


7 
He dupes the gaping raven. (Corvum deludet 
hiantem.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ti, sat. 5,1. 56. (30 8.c.) A 
reference to Aesop’s fable of The Raven and 
the Fox, in which the raven opened its beak 
to sing and let fall the piece of cheese it was 
carrying, when the fox begged to hear its 
voice. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 15. 
The Germans say, “Er hat ihm des Maul wis- 

gemacht” (He makes his mouth water). 
Every flatterer lives at the expense of his lis- 
tener. (Tout flatteur {| Vit aux depens de celui 
qui l’écoute.) 

La Fonraumn, Fables: Le Corbeau et le Renard. 
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Bk. i, fab. 2. (1668) La Fontaine’s rendering 
of Aesop’s fable. 
The Fox praiscth the Meat out of the Crow’s 
Mouth. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4546. 


Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me. (Ne offeratis ultra 
sacrificium frustra: incensum abominatio est 
mihi. 

Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 13. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The wicked wind of adulation. 

Rosert Henryson, Fables of Aesop. (1570) 
No adulation; ’tis the death of virtue. 
: HaAnnaAH More, Daniel. (1782) 


A flatterer is a smooth-spoken enemy. (Adula- 
tor quippe blandus inimicus est.) 

St. JeERoME (HrEronyMus), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 2. (A.D. 384) “Blandae mendacia lin- 
guae” (The lies of a flattering tongue) is a 
Latin proverbial phrase. 


, 
Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a 
present. 

ὉΜΌΣΕ Jounson, The Rambler. No.155.(1750) 


Skilful flatterers praise the discourse of an 
ignorant friend and the face of a deformed 
one. (Adulandi gens prudentissima laudat | 
sermonem indocti, faciem deformis amici.) 
gd OV ENAL Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 86. (c. a.p. 120) 


Gallantry of mind consists in saying flattering 
things in an agreeable manner. (La galanterie 
de l’esprit est de dire des choses flatteuses 
d’une maniére agréable. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 100. (1665) 
It is happy for you that you possess the talent of 
flattering with delicacy. 
sane Austen, Mansfield Park. Ch. 14. (1811) 


Flattery is counterfeit coinage to which our 
vanity alone gives currency. (La flatterie est 
une fausse monnaie qui n’a de cours que par 
notre vanité.) 

La RocuEeroucauLp, Maximes. No. 158. (1665) 
MADAME WOILLEZ (c. 1840) varies this: “La 
flatterie est comme la fausse monnaie: elle 
apauvnit celui qui la regoit” (Flattery is like 
counterfeit moncy: it impoverishes him who 
receives it). 

The Coin, that is mos¢ current among us, is Flat- 
tery. 
see FuLer, Gnomologia. No. 4452.(1732) 


We sometimes think that we hate flattery, but 
we hate only the manner in which it is dune. 
(On croit quelquefois hair la flatterie, mais 
on ne hait que la maniére de flatter. ) 

ie ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 329. (1665) 


A flatterer can risk everything with great per- 
sonages. (Un flatteur peut tout risquer avec 
les grands.) 

Le Saox, Gil Blas. ΒΚ, fv, ch. 7. (1715) 
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1 

While each of us flatters himself, we are a 
believing crew. (Dum sibi quisque placet, 
credula turba sumus. ) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 686. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Everybody is himself his own foremost and 
greatest flatterer. (αὐτοῦ κόλαξ ἕκαστος ὧν πρῶτος 
καὶ μέγιστος.) 

PLuTARCH, Moralia: How to Tell a Flatterey 
from a Friend. Sec. 49. (c. A.D. 95) Quoted 
by Bacon, Essays: Of Love. 

Men for the most part, are Flatterers of them- 
selves. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
81. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

We should have but little pleasure were we never 
to flatter ourselves. (On n’aurait guére de plaisir 
si on ne se flattait jamais.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 123. (1665) 
If we did not flatter ourselves, the flattery of 
others would do us no harm. (Si nous ne nous 
flattions pas nous-mémes, la flatterie des autres ne 
nous pourrait nuire.) 

La RocuEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 152. (1665) 
If we did not flatter our selves, no Body else could. 

THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2730.(1732) 
There is no such Flatterer, as a Man’s self. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4922.(1732) 


2 
They who delight to be flattered, pay for their 
folly by a late repentance. (Qui se laudari 
gaudent verbis subdolis, Sera dant poenas 
turpes poenitentia.) 

Praeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 13, 1. 1.(c. 25 Β. 6.) 


3 
I believe no one who is profuse with flattery. 
(Nemini credo qui large blandus est.) 
Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 196. (c. 210 B.C.) 
4 
Your flattery is so much birdlime. (Viscus 
merus vostrast blanditia.) 
Piautus, Bacchides, |. 50. (c. 190 B.C.) 
The flatteries of a bad man cover treachery (Ha- 
bent insidias hominis blanditiae mali.) 
PrraAEpDRUS, Fables. Bk.i, fab. 19, 1.1. (ec. 25 B.C.) 
Flattery is birdlime—so Plautus said, didn’t he? 
R. A. J. Watiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 205. (1943) 


He's soft-soaping you. (Bellus blanditur tibi.) 

Prautus, Menacchmi, |. 626. (c. 200 B.C.) 

You’re patting my back. (Palpo percutis.) 

Piautus, Mercator, }. 153. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Nothing but pure piffle. (σαὶ δὲ κολλῦραι λύραι.) 

Piautus, Poenulus, 1. 137. (c. 194 B.C.) 

You can’t pass off any such pap on me. (Mi 
optrudere non potes palpum.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 945. (ς. 195 B.C.) “To 
deceive with soft speeches” (Obtrudere pal- 
pum) is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vi, 27. 

“To cajole me with honied speeches, who am used 
to deceive others with them.” The word palpum 
means a gentle stroking or patting with the hand, 
Which we use to horses and other animals to put 
them in good humor. 

Ronert Βιάνυ, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 100. (1814) 
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To see them flattering and soft soaping me all 
over. 

Joun NEAL, John Beedle’s Sleigh Ride, p. 23. 

(c. 1840) 
The faculty of judiciously applying soft soap. 

P. T. BARNUM, Life, Ὁ. 286. (1855) 

We aren’t handing out any soft soap. 
MERWIN AND WEssTER, Calumet Καὶ, p. 345. 
(1901) 
A knowledge of soft sawder and human natur. 
T. C. Hatrpurton (Sam Sricx), The Clock- 
maker. (1837) “Soft sawder” i.e., flattery. 
There’s all sorts of ways of soft sawderin’. 

T. C. Haliburton, Wise Saws. Ch. 3. (1843) 
No soft sawder, Master Frank, if you please. 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 13. (1850) 
Don’t let any Tom, Dick or Harriet soft sawder 
you like that. 

F. W. Croets, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 44. 

(1941) 


To tickle the ears. (Auribus blandiri.) 
Piiny, Letters. Bk. i, epis. 2. (c. A.p. 98) A 
proverbial expression for flattery. 


7 
The flattery of the fool is always pungent 
and delicious. 

W. M. Praep, On True Friendship. (c. 1830) 


8 
A flattering mouth worketh ruin. (Os lubricum 
operatur ruinas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A man that flattereth his neighbour spreadeth a 
net for his feet. (Homo qui blandis, fictisque ser- 
monibus loquitur amico suo, rete expandit gressi- 
bus eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxix, 5 


Their throat is an open sepulchre; they flatter 

with their tongue. (Sepulchrum patens est 

guttur eorum, linguis suis dolose agebant.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, v, 9. (c. 450 B.C.) 

A flatterer’s throat is an open sepulchre. 

Senne Jacula Prudentum. No. 590. (1640) 


The flattering speech contains its special poi- 
son. (Habet suum venenum blanda oratio. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyruS, Sententiae. No. 251. (c. 43 
B.C.) Another form is, “Mellitum venenum 
blanda oratio” (A flattering speech is honeyed 
poison). 
What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet. 
But poison’d flattery ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 267. (1599) 
All panegyrics are mingled with an infusion of 
poppy. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


11 
What valor cannot win flattery may. (Virtute 
quod non possis blanditia auferas.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.718.(c.43 B.C.) 


12 
When flatterers meet, the Devil goes to dinner. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 139. (1678) 
Joun Wotcor, Works (1801), v, 196. (1799) 
When the Flatterer pipes, then the Devil dances. 
Tuomas Futter, Gromologia. No. 5584.(1732) 
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1 

It is easier and handier for men to flatter than 

to praise. (Es ist dem menschen leichter und 

gelausiger, zu schmeicheln als zu loben. ) 
JOHANN Pavut RICHTER, Titan. Zyke! 34.(1803) 


2 
The fool is puffed up with flattery, like a 
corpse whose inflated heels appear plump. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 28. (c. 1258) 
A flatterer is the shadow of a foole. 
515 Tuomas Oversury, Characters: A Flat- 
terer. (1613) 
*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 
Swirt, Cadenus and Vanessa, 1. 769. (1713) 
Prithee, seek the Courtier’s school 
And learn to manufacture oil of fool. 
Joun Wotcot (PETER Pinpvar), Ninth Ode to 
the R.A.’s. (1785) 
LAID ON WITH A TROWEL, see under TROWEL. 


8 
If you flatter everyone, who will be your 
a (Féng jén shuo ‘hao ‘hua, na yu pu 
tui. 
WrLuiaM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1032. (1875) 


4 
How closely flattery resembles friendship! 
(Adulatio quam similis est amicitiae!) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xlv, sec.7.(a. A. D.64) 
Flattery is monstrous in a true friend. 

Forp, Lovers Melancholy. Act i, sc. 1. (1628) 
The same man cannot be both Friend and Flat- 
terer. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack. (1744) 

5 Why should the poor be flatter’d? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 64. (1600) 
Flatterers haunt not Cottages. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1550.(1732) 

Spurczon, John Ploughman, ch. 14. (1869) 


Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 145. (1600) 


7 
What really flatters a man is that you think 
him worth flattering. 

SHaw, John Bull’s Other Island. Act iv. (1904) 


8 
Those worst of enemies, flatterers. (Pessimum 
Inimicorum genus, laudantes.) 
Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 41. (a. Ὁ. 98) 
No foe to a flatterer. 
Wri1uaM Huwnis, Title, in Paradyse of Dayn- 
tye Devices, p. 97. (1578) 
Plus nocet lingua adulatoris quam manus perse- 
cutoris. [More hurtful is the tongue of the flat- 
terer than the hand of the persecutor.] There [5 
no foe [equal] to the flatterer. 
Tuomas Apams, Sermons, i, 188. (1629) The 
Latin is a quotation from St. Augustine, in 
Poalens ixvt. 


FLEA 


9 
They who laugh in a flattering way toil harder 
than the laborer in the fields. 


(c. 300 B.C.) 
CLAW ME AND I’LL CLAW THEE, see under CLAw. 


FLEA 


10 
She jumps about like a flea on a blanket. 
(ὥσπερ ψύλλο κατὰ τὸ κώδιο.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Thesmo phoriasusae, |. 1180. 
(410 B.C.) 


11 
We shall have raine, the fleas bite. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 263. (1639) 
When eager bites the thirsty flea, 
Clouds and rain you sure shall see. 
RICHARD Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 148.(1893) 


12 
The Flea, though hee kill none, hee does all 
the harme hee can. 

Joun Donne, Devotions. No. xii. (1624) 


13 
He invokes heaven if a flea bites him. (In 
pulicis morsu deum invocat.) 

ERaASMUS, Adagia, iii, iv, 4. (1523) 


14 
Doth a flea’s exceed a giant’s might, 
Because the former can the latter bite? 
(Dirai-je qu’un géant 
Est moins fort qu’un puce? Elle le mord 
pourtant.) 
La FonTAINE, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 7. (1678) 


15 
A blockhead, bit by fleas, put out the light, 
And chuckling cried, “Now you can’t see to 
bite!” 
(ἔσβεσε τόν λύχνον μῶρος, ψυλλών ὑπὸ πολλῶν 
δακνόμενος, λέξας' οὐκέτι με βλέπετε.) 
Lucian, Epigram. (c. Α. Ὁ. 180) See Greek An- 


thology. Bk. xi, epig. 432. 
16 


No more important than the skip of a flea. 
(Le sault d’une pulce.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


17 
Let that flee stick to the wa’. 
Scott, Rob Roy, Ch. 23. (1818) See under Fry. 


18 

That’s a valiant flea that dare eat his break- 
fast on the lip of a lion. 

o CHAR ESTEARS, Henry V, iii, 7, 154. (1599) 


Elephants are always drawn smaller than life, 
but a flea always larger. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


20 

The vermin only teaze and pinch 
Their Foes superior by an inch. 

So, Nat’ralists observe, a Flea 

Hath smaller Fleas that on him prey, 


_ And these have smaller Fleas to bite ‘em, 


And so proceed ad infinitum, 
Swirt, On Poetry, |. 338. (1733) 


FLESH 


Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infini- 
tum. 
And the great fleas themselves, in turn, have 
greater fleas to go on; 
While these again have greater still, and greater 
still, and so on. 
Avucustus De Moroan, A Budget of Paradoxes, 
p. 377. (c. 1865) 
Big fleas have little fleas to plague, perplex and 
bite ’em. 
Little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
R. ΚΕ. Fievper, Pulex Irritans. (c. 1920) 


1 
I swear that I haven’t a flea in my ear. (Je 
vous jure que je n’ay pas la puce a l’oreille.) 

Unxnown, Comédie de Provence. Act i, sc. 7. 
(c. 1400) Originally, “A flea in one’s ear” 
meant anything that surprises or alarms, 
more recently it is said of a stinging reproof, 
rebuff, or repulse, which sends one away dis- 
comfited. (O.E.D.) 

And manye oothere grete wundres .. . whiche 
ben fleen in myne eres [Fr. puces en oreilles}. 

G. vE GUILLEVILLE, Pilgrimage of the Lyf of 
the Mankode. Pt. ii, ch. 39. (c. 1430) 

How Panurge Had a Flea in the Ear. (Comment 
Panurge auoyt Ja Pusse en 1’Oreille.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 7. Title.(1545) 
“T’ay la pusse en l’aureille.’—Jbid. ‘‘Ceste 
pusse que i’ay en l’aureille.”—/bid., ch. 31. 

He standth now as he had a flea in his eare. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

Gone away with a flea in her eare. 
Georce Perriz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 26. (1576) 
Sending them away with ficas in their eares. 

F. pE Lists, Legendarte of Charles of Lorraine, 
B vi. (1577) 

Some of the company departed with a dogge in 
their sleeve. 

Joun Grance, Golden A phroditis, sig.L1.(1577) 

He had a flea in his eare. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 85. (1579) In 

frequent use thereafter. 


FLESH 
See also Fish and Flesh 


2 
The world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Book of Common Prayer: Litany. (1548) 


3 
In wounds, proud-flesh . . . is as well pro- 
duced . . . as the true and genuine flesh. 
Rosert Boys, a Free Enquiry into the Vul- 
garly Receiv’d Notion of Nature, vii, 323. 
(1685) Proud flesh arises from excessive gran- 
ulation upon or around the edgcs of a wound. 
Don’t be proud and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes; 
But learn for the sake of your soul’s repose, 
That all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. 
5. S. Cox, Because You Flourish in Worldly 
Affairs. (a. 1889) 
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4 
Flesh is so newefangel, with meschaunce, 
That we ne conne in no-thing han plesaunce 
That souneth in-to vertu any whyle. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 
Tale, 1. 89. (ce. 1389) 
The fraile flesch, whose nature is 
Ay ready for the sporne and fall, 
The firste foeman is of all. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v. (1390) 
Hit is bote frelete of flesch. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus iv, }. 59. (1393) 
Flesh is soft And yields itself. 
Unknown, A Myrroure for Magistrates: Jack 
Cade, iv. (1559) 
The fleshe is frayle. 
Georce ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 230. (1576) 
Frail as flesh is. 
LaMAN Brancwarp, Nell Gwynne’s Looking- 
Glass. (1830) 


All flesh is not the same flesh: but there is 
one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of 
beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. 
(οὐ πᾶσα σὰρξ ἡ αὐτὴ σάρξ.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 39.(A. D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Non omnis caro, eadem 
caro.” 

And what then?—nothing. A cook could have 
said as much. 

THOMAS PAINE, The Age of Reason.Ch.2.(1794) 


6 
The woorst flesh in the world, is the flesh of 
man. (La peggior carne che sia al mondo, é 
quella de !’huomo.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 


7 
ruse shall be one flesh. (Erunt duo in carne 
una. 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 24, (c. 550 B.c.) Of 
husband and wife. 

And they twain shall be one flesh. (καὶ ἔσονται οἱ 
δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xix, 5. (c. A.D. 50) 
Repeated in Mark, x, 8. The Vulgate is, 
“Et erunt duo in carne una.” “‘And they two 
shall be one flesh” occurs in Ephesians, v, 31. 

Know ye not that he which is joined to an harlot 
is one body? for two, saith he, shall be one ficsh 
(ἔσονται γάρ, φησίν, ol δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, vi, 16.(A. ἢ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Erunt enim (inquit) duo in 
carne una.” 

Our State cannot be sever’d, we are one, 

One Flesh; to loose thee were to loose my self. 
Mitton, Peradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 958. (1667) 

Marriage makes man and wife one flesh. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Double Dealer. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1694) See also under MARRIAGE. 


8 
Hir flesh [as] tendre as is a chike. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorrts, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?) tr. 1. 541. (c. 1365) 
My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 142. (1593) 
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I am a pretty piece of flesh. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1, 36.(1595) 
As pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iv, 2, 
85. (1598) 
As witty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 30. (1599) 
Miss has not an inch of nun’s flesh about her. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


1 
All flesh is not venison. 

Gerorce HersBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1094. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91, with the 
French, “Toute chair n’est pas venaison.” 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 515. (1732) 


I haue heard saie, it is a deere colup 

That is cut out of thowne fleshe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

God knows thou art a collop of my flesh. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, v, 4, 18. (1591) 

It is a neir collop is cut of thy owin flesh. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 69. (c. 1595) 

It’s a deare collop that’s taken out of the flesh. 

Ε ΤΟΗΝ ΓΟἸΒΑΕΚΕ, Paroemiologia. Ὁ. 240. (1639) 


The more flesh the more worms. 
Rass Hitter, Apothegm. (c. 50 B.C.) See 
Mishnakh: Pirke Aboth, ii, 8. 


4 
All flesh is grass. (Omnis caro foenum.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, x], 6. (c. 900 B.C.) 
All flesh is as grass. (πᾶσα σὰρξ ws χόρτος.) 
New Testament: I Peter, i, 24. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) The 
Vadgate is, “Omnis caro ut foenum.” 
The horse bit the parson! How came it to pass? 
The horse heard the parson say, “All flesh is 
grass.” 


F. W. Lorine, Epitaphs. (1871) 


5 
All flesh shall perish together, and man shall 
turn again into dust. (Deficiet omnis caro 
simul, et homo in cinerem revertetur.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxiv, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The ende of all flesh. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 458. (1580) 
Way OF ALL FLESH, see DEATH: EUPHEMISMS. 


6 
Going after strange flesh. (Abeuntes post 
carnem alteram.) 
New Testament: Jude, 7. (c. A.D. 80) 
On the Alps, 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 4, 67. 
(1606) i.e. human flesh. 
Starves her there, Till she will eat strange flesh. 
SHELLEY, The Cenci, iii, 1, 48. (1819) 


7 
I care not what become of this fraile barke of 
my flesh, so I save the passenger. 
Sm Tuomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Newes from Sea. (1613) 


8 
The useless and fleeting flesh, fitted only for 
the reception of food. (Inutilis caro et fluida, 
receptandis tantum cibis habilis.) 
Postpontus, Remark. (c. 75 8.c.) Quoted by 
Szwrca, Ad Lucilium, epis. xcii, sec. 10 
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9 
Flesh never stands so high but a dog will ven- 
ture his legs. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 139. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1553. (1732) 


10 

No man is free who is a slave to the flesh. 

(Nemo liber est, qui corpori servit.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcii, 33. (A. Ὁ. 64) 


11 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 129. (1600) 


12 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought; ‘tis mine and I will have it. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
99. (1597) The pound of flesh is referred to 
several times during the scene. The origin of 
the proverbial phrase, “Τὸ exact one’s pound 
of flesh,” i.e. to demand one’s exact dues. 


13 
The nigher the bone, the flesh is much sweeter. 

Unknown, Ballads from MSS. (Percy Soc.), i, 
21. (1559) 

The fleash that is about the bones is sweeter and 
better to digest than other. 

THOMAS ΝΈΨΤΟΝ, tr., Directions for the Health 
of Magistrates and Students. (1574) 

The nearer the bone the sweeter the flesh. 

JoHn Cooke, The City Gallant. (1614) In 
Hazuitt, Old Plays, xi, 207. The earliest 
known printed use of the proverb in its exact 
modern form, sometimes given as, “The 
nearer the bone the sweeter the meat.” A 
proverb in many languages. The French sav, 
“La chair la plus prés des os est la plus 
tendre”’; the Germans, “Je niher dem Bein, 
je siisser das Fleisch.” 

The nearer the bone the sweeter is the flesh. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 163. (1639) 

The sweetest flesh is said to be nearest the bones. 

THOMAS FuULLer, Worthies, iii, 480. (1662) 

The sweetest flesh is next the bone. 
Tuomas Hunt, Abeced. Scholast., p. 79. (1671) 
Ail flesh is ay fairest that is farthest from the 
one. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 325. (1721) 
“Spoken to them who are plump and look 
well.” 

The nearer the bane the sweeter. 

WALTER Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Ch. 6. (1819) 

The nearer the bone the sweeter the meat. Only 
the superfluous has been swept away. 

Η, D. THoreau, Autumn, 8 Nov., 1858. 

SPIRIT WILLING BUT FLESH WEAK, see under Spirit. 
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14 
As for me, I fled her like a cuckoo. (ἐγὼ δ᾽ 
dx’ αὐτὴν φύγον ὥστε κόκκυξ.) 

ANACREON. Frag. 29. (c. 500 B.c.) The cuckoo 
was supposed to be a great coward. See 
Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, ti, 153. 

On the third day I flew the coop. 
O. Henry, The Enchanted Profile. (1909) 
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I did a bunk. 

BERNARD SHAW, Fanny’s First Play.Act i.(1911) 
Mrs. B. Has flown the coop. 

Frank GrusBer, Simon Lash, p. 243. (1941) 
I TOOK TO MY HEELS, see under HEEL. 


He flees before he knows from whom he is 
fleeing, or where to flee. (Ante fugit, quam 
scit, aut quem fugiat aut quo.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. viii, epis. 7. (49 B.C.) 
Referring to Pompey. 
Man gives little thought to his destination, so 
long as he can remain out of reach of his pursuer. 
ELBERT HusBarp, Epigrams. (1905) 


Let us look for our winged sandals. (Quare 
talaria videamus. ) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiv, epis. 21. (44 B.C.) 
The winged shoes of Mercury. Let us think 
of flight. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 42, 
who gives the proverb as “Talaria induere” 
(To put on the winged shoes). 
It gave wings to our heels. (ElJe nous donne des 
ailes aux talons.) 
MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 17. (1580) 


3 
He is gone, he has fled, he has eluded our 
vigilance, he has broken through our guards. 
(Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.) 
Cicero, In Catilinam. No. ii, sec. 1. (63 B.C.) 
And brave men fled who never fled before. 
Georce H. CaAtvert, Bunker Hill. (1847) 


4 
Of the thirty-six plans, flight is the best plan. 
(San shih liu chi tsou wei shang chi. ) 
DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 191. (1872) 
There is a Latin proverb, ‘“Fugere est tri- 
umphans” (To flee is to triumph). 
ἣν FIGHT AND RUN AWAY, See under FIGHTING. 


He would fayne flee, but he wanteth fethers. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1540) 


6 
He girded up his loins, and ran. (Accinctisque 
lumbis currebat.) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xviii, 46. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Gird up thy loins, and take my staff in thine hand, 
and go thy way. (Accinge lumbos tuos, et tolle 
baculum meum in manu tua, et vade.) 

Old Testament: Il Kings, iv, 29. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Gird up thy loins and arise. (Accinge lumbos 
tuos, et surge.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, i, 17. (c. 590 B.C.) 
Gird up now thy loins like a man. (Accinge sicut 
vir lumbos tuos.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 3. (c. 400 B.C.) 

Repeated in xl, 7. 
Gird up the loins of our Eaaind. (διὸ ἀναζωσάμενοι 
τὰς ὀσφύας τῆς διανοίαφ ὑμῶν.) 

New Testament: I Peter, i, 13. (c. a. Ὁ. 63) The 

Vulgate is, “Succincti lumbos mentis vestrae.” 
I girdid up my aa & fled the Seen. 
Artrmus Warp, A Visit to Brigham Young. 
(c. 1862) 
To gird up one’s loins. To adjust one’s figurative 
belt for freer and vigorous action. 
Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


7 

By flight we often rush into the thick of our 

fate. (Fugiendo in media saepe ruitur fata.) 
Livy, History. Bk. viii, sec. 24. (c. 10 B.C.) 


What follows I flee; what flees I ever pursue. 
(Quod sequitur, fugio: quod fugit, ipse se- 
quor. ) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 19, 1. 36. (c. 13 B.c.) 
See also under WoOoINGc. 


9 
Flee: by flight the Parthian is still safe from 
his foe. (Fuge: tutus adhuc Parthus ab hoste 
fuga est.) 

OND, Remediorum Amoris, \. 224. (c. 1 B.C.) 


He who flees from trial confesses his guilt. 
(Fatetur facinus is, qui iudicium fugit.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.204.(c.43 B.C.) 
Running away from justice must always be con- 
sidered as evidence of guilt. 
Joun Crerx, Muir's Case. (1793) (23 How 
St. Tr. 230.) 
Flight is an acknowledgment of guilt. 
J.C. Day, Johnson’s Case. (29 How.St.Tr.192.) 
Flight is usually a confession of guilt. 
ἘΠ OROTHY Disney, Crimson Friday, p.80.(1943) 


What you suppose to be 7. flight often runs te 
meet you. (Quod fugea credas saepe solet 
occurrere. ) 

eUeEMy rus Syrus, “¢.tentiae.No.619.(c.43 B.C.) 


The rogue fled frum tne like quicksilver. 
SHAKESPEARE, If Henry IV, ii, 4, 248. (1597) 
[They] fled as fast as their legs would carry them. 

G. P. R. James, The Life and Adventures of 


John Marston Hall. Ch. 9. (1834) 
13 


So flee as not to pass your hut, aS the saying is. 
(Sta fugias ne praeter casam., 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 768. (161 8.c.) Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, v, 4, and included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
who renders it, “So flee that thou runne not 
passe thy cotage,” and adds, “By this we be 
taughte, that we shulde not so flee one vice 
that we runne into an other.” Don’t over- 
shoot the mark. 


14 
Wilt not flee hence in haste, while to flee is 
possible? (Non fugis hinc praeceps. dum 
praecipitare potestas? ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 565. (19 B.c.) “Go, 
while the going is good.” See under Go. 


Intending to shoot and flee. (βαλὼν φεύγεσθαι 


ole.) 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, ii, 71. (c. A.D. 130) 


FLIMFLAM 
16 


She maketh earnest matters of every flymflam. 
Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1546) 
The Dictatour commanded him to leave off these 
foolish flimflams and trifling shifts. 
PHILEMON Horrann, tr., Livy, vi,14,227.(1600) 
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This is a pretty flimflam. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Little French 
Lawyer. Act iii, sc. 3. (1620) 
A flam, or a flimfiam tale, riotte. 

RosBert SHERWOOD, Dictionary: Riotte. (1632) 
Flamms and Arch-Flamms, even notorious False- 
hoods. 

THomas FuLrer, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. i, ch. 2, sec. 9. (1655) 
*Twas a most notorious flam. 


All that comes after a flim and a flam. 
Joun δον, Noctes Ambrosianae. (1826) 
Works, (1855), i, 5. 
All these habitual flim-flams are, in general, the 
airy creatures of inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
BENJAMIN DisrRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 91. (1880) 
[He] wasn’t nothing but a flim-flammer. 
R. A. Wason, Happy Hawkins, p. 169. (1909) 


FLING 


1 
Ill have a fling. 
JouN FLercuer, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 
Act iii, sc. 5. (1624) 
They took care previously to have their fling. 
Srr JONAH BARRINGTON, Personal Sketches, ii, 
435. (1827) 
I should like to have my fling before I marry. 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 39. (1849) 
Give me my fling, and let me say my say. 
TENNYSON, Aylmer’s Field, 1. 399. (1864) 
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2 
And so she flirted, like a true 
Good woman, till we bade adieu. 
THomas ΟΑΜΡΒΕΙΙ, Lines on My New Child 
Sweetheart. (1841) 
She δὰ... a taste for sidewalk flirtation. 
Harrizt B. Stowe, Dred, i, 24. (1856) 
Every man likes to flirt with a pretty girl, and 
every pretty girl likes to be flirted with. 
Georcr Exiot, Adam Bede, p. 238. (1859) 


3 
You know I always loved a little flirtation. 
Cottey Crsper, The Non-Juror. Act ii. (1718) 
I assisted at the birth of that most significant 
word “flirtation,” which dropped from the most 
beautiful mouth in the world, and which has since 
received the sanction of our most accurate Lau- 
reate in one of his comedies. . . . Flirtation is 
short of coquetry, and indicates only the first 
hints of approximation. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, The World. No. 101.(1754) 
“The most beautiful mouth in the world” 
was that of Lady Frances Shirley, and Colley 
Cibber was the Laureate. 

The great art of flirtation. 

Besant anv Rice, The Golden Butterfly. Ch. 
6. (1876) 

I never was up on the flirtation business, either 
handkerchief, automobile, postage-stamp, or door- 


9 Henny (W. S. Porter), Best-Seller. (1909) 
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4 
He has taken a moon light flitting. .. . To 
signify that a man has run away for fear of 
his creditors. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 145. (1721) 
He was fain to make a moonlight flitting, leaving 
his wife for a time to manage his affairs. 

Joun GAtt, Annals of the Parish. Ch. 31.(1821) 
The whole covey of them, no better than a set 
of swindlers, . . . made that very night a moon- 
light flitting. 

D. M. Morr, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 17. (1824) 
He having just “shot the moon” [made a moon- 
light flitting], I had to follow him to a cockloft 
in St. Giles’s. 

Cou. Peter Hawker, Diary, ii, 123. (1837) 

I warned him when shooting of moons seemed 
likely. 

WALTER Besant, All Sorts and Conditions of 

Men. Ch. 4. (1882) 


5 
Fast for to sitte and not oft to flitte. 

Nicotas Upati, Ralph Roister Doister. Act ii, 
sc. 3. (c. 1550) 

They say, Munday flitte, Neaver sitte. 

Henry Best, Rural Economy in Yorkshire, p. 
135. (1641) Best is explaining that farm la- 
borers never want to go to a new position 
on a Monday, because of this proverb. 

Fools are fain of flitting, and wise Men of sitting. 

JaMeEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 105.(1721) 


ὲ FLOOR 


I am going to get in on the ground floor. 
Ocpen Nasu, The Strange Case of the Baffled 
Hermit. (1935) That is, at the beginning of 
a speculation or business enterprise; with the 
insiders. 
I was in on the ground floor. 
Gypsy Rose Lee, Mother Finds a Body, Ὁ. 147. 
(1942) 
I’m letting you in on the ground floor again. 
Hucu Apois, Night Over the Wood, Ὁ. 160. 
(1943) 
You shall come in right on the ground floor. 
AnNnE Hocxinc, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 189. (1943) 
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7 
Flotsam and leave ’em—that’s me from now 
on. 
Dorothy Parker, The Little Hours. (1940) 


8 
The goods and chattels of the inhabitants are 
all said to savour of Flotsome and Jetsome. 
WALTER Scott, Diary, 11 Aug., 1814. Flotsam: 
wreckage from a ship or its cargo found 
floating on the surface of the sca; jetsam: 
goods thrown overboard from a ship in dis- 
tress in order to lighten it. 
A mania for buying all sorts of flotsam and jetsam. 
Rosert BucHanan, in Harper’s Magazine, 
Sept., 1884, p. 603/1. Odds and ends. 
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1 
Does anybody want any flotsam? 
I’ve gotsam. 
Does anybody want any jetsam? 
I'll getsam. 
Ocpen Nasu, No Doctors To-day, Thank You. 
(1942) 


FLOWER 


2 
No flowers, by request. 

ALFRED AINGER, summarizing their editor’s in- 
structions, at a dinner given to the contrib- 
utors to The Dicttonary of National Biog- 
raphy, 8 July, 1897. 

Say it with flowers. . 

P. F. O'KEEFE (attr.), Slogan of the Society of 
American Florists, adopted 1917. 

Say it with flowers from love’s sweetest bowers, 
And you'll find her waiting, waiting for you. 

NEVILLE FLEESON, Say It with Flowers. (1919) 
As the florists’ advertisements would have it, I 
have “said it with flowers.” 

Ncato Marst, Death and the Dancing Foot- 
man, p. 24. (1941) 


3 
To create a little flower is the labour of ages. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


A broken flower soon withers. (Fiore caduto 
é tosto bruno.) 

Boccaccto, Il Filostrato. Canto vii, st. 93. (c. 
1250) The Germans say, “Schone Blumen 
stehen nicht lange am Wege” (Fair flowers 
do not remain long by the wayside). 


5 

The handsomest flower is not the sweetest. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.507.(1855) 

6 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
That lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood ? 
: W.C. Bryant,The Death of the Flowers.(1825) 


The forced flower has no perfume. (Gewalt’s 
blumen riechen nicht.) 
CHARLES CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 318. (1856) A German proverb. 


Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 89. 
(c. 1386) 


He was called “the choice flower of the peo- 
ple.” (Flos delibatus populi.) 

Enntivs, Annals. Bk, ix, frag. 301, Loeb. (c. 180 
B.C.) Quoted by Cicero, Brutus, xv, 58, who 
calls it the finest stroke in praise of the elo- 
quence of Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. 

Syre Wawain ys neueu, flour of corteysye. 

ROBERT oF GLOUCESTER, Chronicle, 213. (1297) 

He was of chevalrye the floure. 
Unxnown, Roberd of Cisyle, 50. (c. 1370) 
Prynce of fredom, and flour of gentilnes. 
Wittiam Dunsar, Poems, vii, 81. (1508) 
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Noblemen, which be the flowre of gentilitie. 

RIcHARD MuLcastTer, Positions. Ch. 39. (1581) 
He is not the flower of courtesy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii,5,44.(1595) 
You are the flower of civility. 

Swikt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Roland, the flower of chivalry. 

Tuomas CAMPBELL, The Brave Roland. (1820) 
I take her for the flower of womankind. 

TENNYSON, The Princess, v, 277. (1847) 
Lancelot, the flower of bravery. 

TENNYSON, Lancelot and Elaine, 1]. 113. (1859) 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

TENNYSON, Idylls of the King: Dedication, |. 24. 

(1859) 


10 

The flowres that growe in the Spring, in 

Haruest are ripened. (I fiori che crescono 

nela prima vera ne l’Autuno si maturano. ) 
JOHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 69. (1578) 

The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 

Breathe promise of merry sunshine. 

ὭΣ: 5. GirpertT, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 


It is a bad Soil, where no Flowers will grow. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2844.(1732) 
12 


One flower makes no garland. 
seer Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


She is... Not onely the fairest floure in 
vour garland, But also she is all the faire 
flowers thereof. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
{He] was my garlands sweetest flower. 

THomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act i, sc. 

4,1. 4. (1592) 

Tis the fairest flower in your garden. 

James Howe 1, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 
‘Tis the fairest flower in his crown or garden. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 176. (1670) 
It is the finest Flower in his Garden. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3023.(1732) 


14 
Men seize the flower, but when the bloom is 
fled fling it far from them. (ὧν ἀφαρπάζειν 
φιλεῖ | ὀφθαλμὸς ἄνθος, τῶν δ᾽ ὑπεκτρέπει πόδα.) 
SOPHOCLES, Trachiniae, 1. 548. (c. 409 B.C.) 
No Body is fond of fading Flowers. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3550.(1732) 
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15 
The ἣν knows the face of the milk-seller 
J. L. Burcrwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 66. 
(1817) The dancing-girls soon discover who 
is interested in them. 


To apply any more elaborate criticism to 
them, would be ‘to break a fly upon the wheel.’ 


De Quincy, Incognito. (c. 1850) Works, xi, 2. 
See also under BUTTERFLY. 


17 
Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothe- 
cary to send forth a stinking savour. (Muscae 
morientes perdunt suavitatem unguenti.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 1. (c. 900 B.C.) 
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Major Bing was the ointment around the fly. 

O. Henry, He Also Serves. (1909) 

Name the fly in the ointment. 

J. B. Priestitey, The Old Dark House. Ch. 5. 
(1928) 

That plainly is the flea in your ointment. 

H. ὃ. Keerer, The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, p. 191. (1941) The French say, 
“C’est une ombre au tableau” (It’s a shadow 
on the picture). Fry my AMBER, see AMBER. 


"Most all the time, the whole year round, 
there ain’t no flies on me. 
Evucene ΕἸΣΙ, Jest ’fore Christmas. (1892) 
There may be flies on you and me, 
But there are no flies on Jesus. 
Unxnown, There Are No Flies on Jesus. A 
Salvation Army song of 1900. 
There aren't any flies on me, thanks! 
GEORGETTE Hever, No Wind of Blame, p. 75. 
(1939) 
There were no flies on Miss Betony. 
Dororny Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, p. 
261. (1942) 
There are no flies on you, are there? 
5 Lucy Corss, Painted for the Kill, p. 192.(1943) 


The Flyes goe to leane horses. 
James Sanrorp, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
205. (1572) 
Vnto the leane horses, alwayes resort the flyes 
JouHn Forio, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. (1578) 
The flyes haunt leane horses. 
Davies, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 45. (1611) 
Flyes bite none but leane and feeble oxen. 
James Mapsz, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 214. (1631) 
Flies are busiest about lean horses. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 78. (1640) 
Flyes do rest upon lean horses. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 43. (1666) 
God sends flies to plague old asses. 
ELIZABETH DELEHANTY, Arise from Sleep, p. 47. 
(1942) 


3 
*Twould make even a Fly laugh. 
Tuomas Ε ΕΒ, Gnomologia. No. 5340.(1732) 


4 

Flies, which will not become tame amongst 

us, though they dayly dwell with us, and eate 
of our cates when wee doe. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 167. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


5 
To a boiling pot flies come not. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 128. (1640) 
Flees come to a feast unca’d. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 235. (1678) 
The English form is, “Flies come to feasts 
unasked.” 


6 
Hungry flies byte sore. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Cited by Joun Ray, English Proverbs, 
107, with the comment, ‘The horse in the 
fable with the gall’d back desired the flies 
that were full might not be driven away, 
peraure hungry ones would then take their 
place.” 
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7 
A flye folowethe the hony. 
Tuomas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, 
p. 110. (c. 1400) See under Honey. 


8 
In his breast she set the daring of the fly, 
which, though it be driven away never so 
often from the skin of man, ever persisteth 
in biting. 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xvii, 1. 570. (c. 850 8. c.) 
A fly on your nose, you slap, and it goes; 
If it comes back again, it will bring a good rain. 
: RiIcHArpD INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 148.(1893) 


Put cream and sugar on a fly and it tastes 
very much like a black raspberry. 

— W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 
1 

One cannot catch a fly when he will. 

47 AMES How LL, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 


A fly, sir, may sting a stately horse, and make 
him wince; but one is an insect, and the other 
is a horse still. 

Ppa: JouNsON. BosweELt, Life, 1784. 


The flie playeth so long with the flame, that 
hee is scourched therwith. 

GEORGE PEtTIE, Petite Pallace: Pigmalions 
Freinde, p. 237. (1576) A rendering perhaps 
of one of the Similia of Erasmus, “Uti pyralis 
ultro advolans lucernis, adustis alis collabitur 
ac perit.” 

The Flye which playeth with the fire, is singed 
in the flame. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 66. (1579) 
As the fly, by often dallying with the candle, at 
last scorcheth her wings with the flame; so tak- 
ing, he [Noah] was taken, and at last was drunk. 

Henry Smita, Sermons, i, 279. (c. 1585) 
Thus hath the candle sing’d the moth. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ti, 9, 
79, (1606) 


13 

Not only the bull strikes at its foe with curved 
horn; even the ewe, when hurt, resists its 
assailant.( Non solum taurus ferit uncis corni- 
bus hostem, | verum etiam instanti laesa re- 
pugnat ovis.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk.ii,eleg.5,J.19.(¢.26 B.C.) 
You'll find that even an ant and a gnat bear 
anger. (ἔνεστι καὶ μύρμηκι καὶ σέρφῳ χολή.) 

ZENosIUS, Adagia, iii, 70. (ς. 950) Two other 

proverbs of the same sort cited by Diogeni- 
anus are, “Even a goat will bite a bad man,” 
and “Even a mouse will bite.” 

A fly has its spleen. (Habet et musca splenem.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. v, No. 7. 

(1508) Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 265. (1605) 
Low trees haue their tops, . . . a flye his splene. 

Joun Ly ty, Eupkues (Arber), p. 316. (1580) 
pe igen have their heate, ants their gall, flies 
their spleene. 

Joun Lyty, Alexander and Campaspe. Act v, 

sc. 4. (1584) 
I tell thee, flies have their spleene. 
THomas Lopor, Rosalynde, p. 70. (1590) 
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So it is proverbially said Formicae sua bilis inest, 
habet et musca splenem (Even the ant has its 
gall, the fly its spleen]. 

Sir THomMas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1646) Cited by ΒΈΝΡΕΕΒΟΝ, 
Latin Proverbs, p. 176, with the addition, 
“Tread on a worm and it will turn; no viper 
so small but hath its venom.” PALMER, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, adds another, “A baited 
cat may grow as fierce as a lion.” 

[Jeffrey] shewed to all, that Aabet musca suum 
splenum; and they must be little indeed that can- 
not do mischief. 

THOMAS FuLter, Worthies, iii, 41. (1662) 

Even a Fly hath its Spleen. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No, 1388.(1732) 

See also under ENEMY. 


1 
Shoo fly, don’t bother me, I belong to Com- 
pany G. 
Buy Reeves, Shoo Fly, Don’t Bother Me. 
(1866) 


2 
Let that fly stick on the wall; when the dirt’s 
dry it will rub out. 

Tostas SMOLLETT, The Reprisal. Act ii. (1757) 

Say nothing more on that subject. 
O whist, Colonel, for the love o’ God! let that 
flee stick i’ the wa’. 

Water Scott, Waverley. Ch. 71. (1814) 
let that flee stick in the wa’; ... when the 
dirt’s dry it will rub out. 

Wa ter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 23. (1818) 

Let that flea stick to the wa’; it’s a’ ye ken 
about it. 

Davin Morr, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 26. (1824) 
“Let that flea stick to the wall,” said Betty con- 
temptuously. 

Cuarces Reape, Grifith Gaunt. Ch. 16. (1866) 
3 


King James said to the fly, Have I three king- 
doms, and thou must needs fly into my eye? 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Religion. (c. 1650) 
4 


Ife looks as though he would not hurt a fly. 
(Non posse videtur muscam excitare.) 
SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudis. Sec. 10. 
(c. A.D. 50) 


Some men are more vexed with a fly than with 
a wound. 

Jeremy Tay or, The Mysteriousness of Mar- 
riage. (1651) Recalling the remark of a 
French innkeeper during the first World War: 
“The Americans are good soldiers, but they 
are all mad. Whenever a fly enters the dining- 
room you'd think it was a Boche, for they 
go into a rage and chase it around until it 
is killed.” 


6 
One fly makes a summer. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


᾿ IIl—The Fly on the Wheel 


According to the example of the Flye, whiche 
sitting uppon a Carte that was driven on the 
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way, Saide, hee had raysed a verie great dust: 
or like the Emote, who sitting on the horne 
of an Oxe that was tilling the grounde, beeing 
askte what hee did there, answered, that hee 
went to plough. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 153. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

It was pretily devised of Aesop, The Flie sate 
upon the Axletree of the Chariot wheele, and said, 
What a dust doe I raise! 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Vain-Glory. (1597) 

Yet these are no more than the flie on the wheel. 

WILLIAM GurRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour, p. 299. (1661) 
Did ever any mortal Fly 
Raise such a cloud of dust as I! 

MATTHEW Prior, The Flies. (c. 1715) 

What a Dust have I rais’d! quoth the Fly upon 
the Coach. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5476. (1732) 
The French savy, “Faire la mouche du coche” 
(To play the fly on the coach). 

Like the fly in the fable, I seem to have got upon 
a wheel which makes much dust. 

Lorp Byron, Letters and Journals ,ii,401.(1814) 
And so we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. 

H. W. LoncFe tow, The Spanish Student. Act 
iii, sc. 5. (1840) There is a Lettish variant, 
“ “Now we have rowed well!’ said the flea, 
when the fisher drew the boat on land,” and 
Ray, Enclish Proverbs, cites still another, 
‘“ “We hounds killed the hare,’ quoth the lap- 
dog.” “After dusk the glowworms think, ‘We 
are giving light to the world,’” says Sri Ra- 
MAKRISHNA, Money and Riches. 

Fly on the coach wheel, one who fancies himself 
of mighty importance, but who is in reality of 
none at all. 

E. C. Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable: 
Fly. (1870) 


8 
A fly that sat upon the beam 
Rated the mule: “Why, sure you dream? 
Pray get on faster with the cart 
Or I shall sting you till you smart!” 
(Musca in temone sedit et mulam increpans: 
Quam tarda es! inquit. non vis citius progredi? 
Vide, ne dolone collum compungam tibi.) 
Puaenrs, Fables: The Fly and the Mule Bk 
iii, fab. 6. (c. 25 B.c.) Francis, tr 
A fly buzzes about the horses, stings one, stings 
the other, and thinks all the time that it makes 
the coach go (Une mouche des chevaux 
s'approche, . . . Pique l’un, pique l'autre, et pense 
a tout moment Quelle fait aller la machine.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: Le Coche et le Mouche. 
Bk. vii, fable 9. (1671) 
“Let us breathe, now,” said the fly at once. “I 
have worked so hard that our passengers are at 
last on level ground.” (“‘Respirons maintenant!” 
dit la mouche aussitét. “J’ai tant fait que nos 
gens sont enfin dans la plaine.”) 
La Fontaine, Febles. Bk. vii, fab. 9. After the 
coach had reached the top of the hill. 
The fly drives the horses, (ἡ μυῖα διώκει τ᾽ ἄλογα.) 
Necrts, Modern Greek Proverbs, p. $3. (1831) 
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I fly like a hawk. 
Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 82, 1. 2. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 


2 
You old fly-by-night; an ancient term of re- 
proach to an old woman, signifying that she 
was a witch. 
FRANCIS GrosE, ed., Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: Fly. (1796) 
Would you have her married to a wild fly-by- 
night ? 
T. L. Peacock, Maid Marian, iii, 191. (1822) 
See also under FLITTING. 


3 
Men haue great desire to be compted high 
fliers. 

RicHarp Harvey, Plaine Perceuall, p. 15.(1589) 

I met with my cozen Roger Pepys, and he tells me 
that ... he thinks it fit to marry again... 
A woman sober, and no high-fiyer, as he calls it. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 27 May, 1663. 

These highflyers, when they are in their altitudes, 
suddenly their waxen wings melt, and down they 
fall headlong. 

Wiirram Carcot, Evil Thoughts, vi, 61. 
(1698) A reference to Icarus, who fell into 
the sea when he flew too high and the sun 
melted the wax with which his wings were 
fastened on. This is the meaning too, of the 
proverb cited by Futter, Gnomologia. No. 
5167 (1732), “To fly with waxed Wings.” 

They fly High in their high-flown Divinity. 

Epmunp HicKkerinort, Priest-craft. Bk. ii, ch. 
4, p. 41. (1705) 

She flies too high! she flies too high! 

TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. v, 1. 271. (1847) 


Fly and you will catch the swallow. 
Ἁ JaMeEs ονει;, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 


Flying without feathers is not easy; my wings 
have no feathers. (Sine pennis volare haud 
facile est; meae alae pennas non habent.) 
PLavutus, Poenulus, }. 871. (c. 194 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, v, 84. The Spanish 
form is, “Non si puo volar sensa ale” (One 
can’t fly without wings), of persons attempt- 
ing to do what is much beyond their power; 
the French say, “Tl ne faut pas voler avant 
que d’avoir des ailes” (Don’t try to fly be- 
fore you have wings), or “Oiseau ne peut 
voler sans ailes” (A bird can’t fly without 


wings). 
He would fain flee, but he wanteth fethers. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 75. 
(1591) 
We cannot stand without legs, nor fly without 


feathers. 
AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act 
if, sc. 1. (1605) 
Some ‘would faine flie but feathers av want. 
Davies, The Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 344. (1611) 
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No flying without wings. 

Tuomas Draxet, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 124. (1633) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1670) Futter, 
Gnomologia. No. 3569. (1732) Krtty, Scot- 
tisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 267, adds, “Α man cannot 
thrive and prosper in the world, that has no 
stock or support.” 

He would fain fly, but he wants feathers. Noth- 
ing of moment can be done without necessary 
helps, or convenient means. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 91. (1670) 


6 
He who can fly, let him not creep. (Volare qui 
potest, ne serpat.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 227. 
(1778) 


7 
To fly at all game. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 176. (1670) 
FLy UPON WINGS OF THE WIND, see under WIND. 


FOE, see Enemy 
FOG 


8 
A fog cannot be dispelled with a fan. 
MICHAEL DenHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1846) 


9 
This is a London particular—a fog, miss 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 3. (1852) 


10 
To lose itself in a fog. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coritolanus, ii, 3, 34. (1607) 


11 
The yellow fog comes creeping down. 
Oscar WiipE, Impression du Matin. (1881) 
The fog comes on little cat feet. 
Cart Sanpsurc, Fog. (1916) For weather 
proverbs connected with fog see INwarops, 
Weather Lore. 


FOLLY 
See also Wisdom and Folly 


12 
To think no folly is Heaven’s best gift. (τὸ 
μὴ κακῶ: φρονεῖν | θεοῦ μέγιστον δῶρον.) 


AkSCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 927, (458 B.C.) 


13 
Folly without faults is as a reddish [radish ] 
without salt. 

Rosert ARMIN, Nest of Ninnies, p. 40. (1608) 


14 
The Folly of one Man is the Fortune of An- 
other. 

ΣΕΒΑΝΕΙΒ Bacon, Essays: Of Fortune. (1597) 


if others had not been foolish, we should be so. 


πῖνε Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
1 


Better to leue folie thenne to mayntene folie. 


woe Caxton, tr., Jason, Ὁ. 116. (c. 1477) 


Folly is wont to have more followers and 
comrades than discretion. (Més acompafiados 
y paniaguados debe tener la locura que la 
discrecién. 

Cravantes, Don Qudxote. Pt. ἢ, ch. 13. (1615) 
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1 

Folly in youth is sin, in age tis madness. 
SAMUEL Danret, The Tragedie of Cleopatra. 

Act iii, sc. 2. (1594) 

Happy is he who knows his follies in his youth. 
James Howe xt, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 

Happy is he who has sowed his wild oats betimes. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 100. (1678) 

Happy the man who knows his follies in his youth. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1747) 


2 
Folly may hinder a man of many a good turn. 
THomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. ii, act ii, sc. 2. (1694) 


3 

Each age has its own follies, as its majority 

is made up of foolish young people. 
EMERSON, Carlyle’s Past and Present. (1843) 


4 
Folly is the language of a fool. (μωρὰ γὰρ 
μωρὸς éye.) 

Euripwes, The Bacchanals. (c. 410 8.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 98, ‘“Stultus stulta 
loquitur.” 

Folly consists not in committing folly, but in not 
hiding it when committed. (No es necio el que 


hace la necedad, sino el que, hecha, no le sabe 
enc ubrir. ) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
126. (1647) See also COMMANDMENT: 
ELEVENTH. 

Folly is the onely thing that keeps Youth at a 
stay, and Old age far off. 

Joun WILsoN, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 11. 
(1668) Referred to as a proverb. 

Felly is the cloak of knaverv. 

WitttamM Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Folly is the poverty of the mind. 
; H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.356.(1855) 


Follie is a bonny dog. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (c. 1595) 
Folly is a bonny dog. Meaning, I suppose, that 
many are imposed upon by the false appearances 
and attractions of vicious pleasures. 

Dean Ramsay, Reminiscences, v, 200. (1857) 


6 
Folly and Learning (such as it is) often dwell 
in the same Person. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1557.(1732) 
Folly and learning often dwell together. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.356.(1855) 


7 
Folly as well as Wisdom is justify’d by its 
Children. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ ΕΠ, Gnomologia. No. 1558.(1732) 


The most exquisite Folly is made of Wisdom spun 
too fine. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alemanack, 1746. 
See also WispoM AND FOLty. 


8 
Folly is the Queen Regent of the World. 
: Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1562.(1732) 


All is laughter, all is dust, all is nothing, for 
all that is cometh from folly. (πάντα γέλων, καὶ 
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πάντα κόνις, καὶ πάντα τὸ μηδέν᾽ πάντα yap ἐξ 
ἀλόγων ἐστὶ τὰ γινόμενα.) 


Grycon, Epigram. (c. 50 B.c.) See Greek An- 
thology. Bk. x, epig. 124. 


If folly were grief, every house would weep. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 372. (1640) 
If folly were a pain, there would be crying in 
every house. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
67. (1853) A Spanish proverb. 


The first degree of folly is to hold one’s self 
wise, the second to profess it, the third to 
despise counsel. 
Grorce Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 462. 
(1640) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1754. 


12 
Folke show much foly, when things should be 


sped, 
To ren to the foote, that maie go to the hed. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


13 
The foolishness of fools is folly. (Fatuitas 
stultorum, imprudentia.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 24. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The shame is not in having once been foolish, but 
in not cutting the folly short. (Nec lusisse pudet, 
sed non incidere ludum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 14, 1. 36. (20 B.C.) 
The shortest follies are the best. (Les plus courtes 
folies sont les meilleures.) 

PrerRE CHARON, Traité de la Sagesse. Bk. i, ch. 

34. (1601) 


14 
Follyes past are sooner remembered then re- 
dressed. 
Joun Lycy, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 297. (1580) 
Follyes past, shal] be worne out with faith to 
come. 


A aioe Eupkues and His England, Ὁ. 353. 


Folly is for mortals a self-chosen misfortune. 
(ἄνοια θνητοῖς δυστύχημ᾽ αὐθαίρετον.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. No. 618. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Follies are miscalled the crimes of Fate. 
aoe tr., Homer’s Odyssey, i, 44. (1725) 


How much folly there is in human affairs. 
(Quantum est in rebus inane!) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 1. (c. a. pb. 58) 
I enjoy vast delight in the folly of mankind; 
and, God be praised, that is an inexhaustible 
source of entertainment. 

Mary Worttey Monracu, Letter to the Count- 

ess of Mar, 1725. 


Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield; .. . 
Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise. 
Pops, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 9. (1732) 
Serious folly is a butt for all 
To shoot their wits at. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1647) 
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Shoot Folly as she gallops. 
O. Henry, A Double-Dyed Deceiver. (1909) 


1 
In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy. 
5 ῬΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 288. (1732) 


Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it... . 

Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this 
minute. 

2 Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 15. (1735) 


Good nature leads rapidly to folly. (Facilitas 
animi ad partem stultitiae rapit.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.210.(c.43 B.C.) 
To warn, not to punish, is proper to folly. (Mo- 
nere non punire stultitiam decet.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 419. 

By excessive yielding, folly sometimes grows more 
foolish still. (Nimia concedendo interdum fit stul- 
titia ([stultior]. 

Pus.itius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 437. 


4 
Every man’s folly ought to be his greatest 
secret. 
Smr Water Racecn, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 1. (1616) 
A Man’s Folly ought to be his greatest Secret. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 307. (1732) 


5 
Folly is the product of all countries and ages. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1561. (1732) 


Folly ruins most things, even itself. (Im- 
prudentia pleraque et se praecipitat. ) 
SaLLust, Ad Caesarem Senem. Ch. 8.(c.46 B. C.) 
Many for folye hem self for-doothe. 
Unxnown, How the Good Wiif Taugte Hir 
Dougtir, 1. 140. (c. 1430) 


Folly always loathes itself. (Omnis stultitia 
laborat fastidio sui.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilsum. Epis. ix,sec.22.(c.A. Ὁ. 64) 
Folly is often sick of itself. 
THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 1559.(1732) 
i 1560 is, “Folly is never long pleased with 
itself.” 


8 
The word Folly is, perhaps, the prettiest word 
in the language. 

SHENSTONE, On Men and Manners, p.5.(¢.1760) 
Folly is the direct pursuit of Happiness and 
Beauty. 

SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


9 
Folly, I think, is the worst of ills. (ὅσῳπερ, 
οἶμαι, μὴ φρονεῖν πλείστη βλάβη.) 

ΘΟΡΉΟΟΙΣΒ, Antigone, |. 1051. (c. 441 B.C.) 
There is no remedy for folly, for it is an incurable 


Satomon Issn Gapinot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 430. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. The Spanish form is, “El mal que no 
tiene cura es locura” (The disease for which 
there is no cure is folly) 
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The chief disease that reigns this year is folly. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 767. (1640) 
Some follies are catching, like contagious diseases. 
(Il y a des folies qui se prennent comme les 

maladies contagieuses. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 300. (1665) 
It is idle to cure men of folly, unless one could 
cure them of being foolish. 

Wa.poLe, Letter to Horace Mann, 9 Sept.,1773. 


10 
"Tis well not to fall by folly. (καλόν ye μέντοι 
μὴ ᾿ξ ἀβουλίας πεσεῖν.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Electra, 1. 398. (c. 409 B.C.) 
11 


Is folly then so old? Why, let me 566,- 

About what time of life may folly be? 

Oh! she was born, by nicest calculation, 

One moment after woman’s first creation. 
W. R. Spencer, Fashionable Friends: Prologue. 


(1811) 
12 


I receive the reward of my folly. (Ego pretium 
ob stultitiam fero.) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 610. (166 B.C.) 
The ultimate effect of shiclding men from the 
effects of folly is to fill the world with fools. 
HERBERT SPENCER, State Tamperings with 
Money Banks. (1860) 


13 
The great six feet of folly. ( ἀνὴρ τρισκαιδεκά- 
waxus.) 
TuHeEocritus, Idyls. No. xv, 1. 17. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Praxinoa is referring to her lover, Dinon. 


FOOD 
See also Grub, Meat, Victuals 


14 
The best food is that which fills the belly. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 228. (1817) 
Whatever will fill your belly is good food. (Wu 
k‘o ch‘ung ch‘ang chieh mei shih.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 


ie 362. (1875) 

I prayed him to bestow on me the food, for 
which he had bestowed the appetite. (Per che 
il pregai che mi largisse il pasto | di cui largito 
m’ aveva il disio.) 

DanrtE, Inferno. Canto xiv, 1. 92. (c. 1300) 
That heavenly food which gives new appetite. 
(Quel cibo, | che, . . . di sé asseta.) 
Dante, Purgatorio. Canto xxxi, 1. 128. 


16 

The only problem in Ar-rchey Road is how 
manny times does round steak go into twelve 
at wan dollar-an-a-half a day. 

a P. Dunne, The Servant Girl Problem.(1901) 


1 
A Lark is better than a Kite. 

Oswatp Dyxzs, English Proverbs, p. 57. (1709) 
“Tis not the Quantity, but the Quality, that 
makes the Feast,’’ Dykes comments. “He that 
understands good eating, will readily grant 
me, that the Wing, or the Leg of a Lark, is 
worth the whole Rody of a Crow ” 
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1 Our daily food is a trifling matter, 
For each man, rich or poor can be but filled 
When hunger’s satisfied. (τῆ: δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν βορᾶς 
εἰς μικρὸν ἥκει: πᾶς γὰρ ἐμπλησθεὶς ἀνὴρ 

ὁ πλούσιός τε χὠ πένης ἴσον φέρει. 

2 Euripwes, Electra, ]. 429. (c. 413 B.C.) 


Where no food nor receptacle is, euen the 
Furies abandon the places. (Che doue non han 
pasco ne ricetto, insin le Furie abandonana i 
luoghi. ) 
Joun Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
If the pigeon-house doesn’t lack food, it won’t 
lack pigeons. (Si al palomar no le falta cebo, no 
le faltaran palomas.) : 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
“Ubi mel ibi apes” (Where the honey, there 
the bees). See under Honey. 


Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you. (Omne, quod movetur et vivit, erit 
vobis in cibum.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ix, 3. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Which thing gave him (whosoever he was) good 
occasion to say, That one woode was cnough to 
feede manie Elephants, but onelie man could 
scarcelie content himselfe with that, which the 
wide worlde and deepe Ocean doth bring foorth. 

Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 137. (1574) Young, tr. 


4 
Satisfy your hearts with food and wine, for 
therein is courage and strength. (σέτον καὶ 
ὄινοιο, τὸ yap μένος ἐστὶ καὶ ἀλκή.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 706. (c. 850 Β. 6.) Re- 

peated in xix, 160, and elsewhere. 

EAT, DRINK, AND BE MERRY, See under EATING. 
5 


Meat of barley and of wheat, the marrow of 
men. (ἄλφιτα τεύχουσαι καὶ ddelara, μνελὸν 


ἀνδρῶν.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xx, 1. 108. (c. 850 B.C.) 


6 

Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? 

or loweth the ox over his fodder? (Numquid 

rugiet onager cum habuerit herbam? aut mu- 

giet bos cum ante praesepe plenum steterit?) 
Old Testament: Job, vi, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 


7 

What is food to one man may be fierce poison 
to others. (Ut quod ali cibus est aliis fuat acre 
venenum. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 637. 
(c. 45 B.c.) ONE MAN’S MEAT ANOTHER MAN’S 
POISON, see under POISON. 

I found the pith of allergy 

In Bromides tried and true; 

For instance, you like lobster, 

But lobster don’t like you. 

᾿ Ocpen Nasu, Allergy Met a Bear. (1939) 


A proverbe sayde in ful old langage, 

That tendre browyce made with a marry-boon 

For fieble stomakes is holsum in potage. 
Joun Lyocate, Minor Poems, p. 165. (c. 1430) 
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Weake food best fits weake stomacks—as is sayd. 
: Henry Lox, Poems, p. 302, (1597) 


The food of the gods. (βρῶμα Gedy.) 

EMPEROR NERO. (c. A. D. 54) Referring to mush- 
rooms, with which his mother, Agrippina, 
had killed his predecessor, Claudius. See 
SuUETONIUS, Nero, ch. 33, who refers to the 
phrase as a proverb. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, viii, 88, in the form θεῶν τροφή, 
with the Latin, “Deorum cibus,” and the 
comment that it is what Homer calls nectar 
or ambrosia. There are other Greek pro- 
verbial phrases for it, Διὸς γάλα (Zeus’s 
milk), τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης γάλα (Aphrodite’s 
milk), γέκταρος ἄνθος (The flower of nectar), 
and τῆς Ἑλένης βρώματα (Helen’s food). 

Nero praised mushrooms, and in a Greek proverb 
called them the food of the Gods, because with 
them he had poisoned his predecessor Claudius, 
Emperor of Rome. (Neron louoit les champeig- 
nons, & en prouerbe Grec les appelloit viande des 
Dieux: pource que en iceulx il auoit empoisonné 
son praedecesseur Claudius empereur Romain.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 50. (1548) 

A dish fit for the gods. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 1, 173. (1599) 
There’s food for gods! 

There’s nectar! there’s ambrosium ! 

There’s food for Roman Emperors to eat! 
Tuomas Hoop, The Turtles. (c. 1827) 

Food for the gods! Ambrosia for Apicus! 

W. A. Crorrut, Clam Soup. (1880) 
Cornwall squab-pie, and Devon white-pot brings, 
And Leicester beans and bacon, food of kings! 

Wi.iiaM Kino, Art of Cookery, 1. 165. (1708) 
When I demanded of my friend what viands he 

preferred, 
He ἀπ ν “A large cold bottle, and ἃ small hot 
ird |” 

EuGENE Fietp, The Bottle and the Bird. (1892) 
Once taste porpoise and all other food will seem 
insipid. 

Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, ἡ. 373. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


10 
After delicious fare I take no common food. 
(Post asellum diaria non sumo.) 

PETRONIus, Satyricon. Sec. 24. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) The 
asellus, perhaps a cod or haddock, was a sea- 
fish much prized by the Romans. Petronius 
makes a proverb of it and applies it to love. 


You boast too much of belly-matters. (λίην 
αὐχεῖς ἐπὶ γαστέρι.) 

Picres (0), Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 1. 57. 
(c. 480 B.c.) The attribution to Pigres, a 
Carian, is by Suidas. This is the retort of 
the frog, Puff-jaw, to the mouse, Crumb- 
snatcher, who is boasting that be eats only 
such food as men eat. 


12 
Attic dainties. (τέμματ᾽ Arrixd.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 404D. (c. 
375 B.C.) In the same section, Plato uses 
ae proverbial phrase, “A Syracusan 
table. 
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1 
Food for Acheron. (Acheruntis pabulum.) 
Prautus, Casina, |. 157. (c. 200 B.c.) Acheron, 
the “River of Sorrows,” which flows through 
Hades. 
Ne schalt tu beon wurmes fode? 

UNKNOWN, Ancren Riwle, 276. (c. 1220) 

No, Percy, thou art dust | And food for— For 
worms, brave Percy. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 4, 86. (1597) 
Food for powder, food for powder: they’ll fill a 
pit as well as better. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iv, 2, 71. (1597) 
He was food for fishes now, poor fellow. 

Rwwer Haccarp, Mr. Meeson’s Will. Ch. 22. 

(1894) 
Dear to friends and food for powder, 
Soldiers marching, all to die. 
A. E. Housman, A Shropshire Lad. No. 35. 
(1896) 


2 
Like mice, we always eat the food of other 
people. (Quasi mures semper edere alienum 
cibum. 

Prautus, Persa, 1. 58. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A given bite is soon put out of sight. 

F. K. Rosrnson, Whitby Glossary, p. 71.(1855) 


3 
Don’t store food in a chamber pot. (σιτίον 
els ἀμίδα μὴ ἐμβάλλειν.) 

PLuTARCH, as cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 
2, who adds, “Nor try to put courteous con- 
versation into the minds of impudent men, 
for speech is the food of thought.” The Latin 
is “Cibum in matellam ne immittas.” 

There was food for thought there. 

Marx Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, Ὁ. 11. 

(1889) 


4 
Who satisheth thy mouth with good things; 
so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 
(Qui replet in bonis desiderium tuum: re- 
novabitur ut aquilae iuventus tua. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ciii, 5. (c. 250 B.c.) 


5 
There is no love sincerer than the love of 
food. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act i. (1903) 


6 
To snatch food from the flames. (E flamma 
petere cibum.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 492. (161 B.c.) Or to 
βαρ δὰ food from a funeral pyre, to rob the 
ead. 
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7 
Our every bolt is shot. (πᾶν τετόξευται βέλος.) 
Arscuy us, Eumenides, |. 676. (458 B.C.) 
Youre bolte is sone ischote. 
Unxnown, Legend of St. Katherine,$4.(c.1225) 
Sottis bolt is sone iscoten. 
Unxnown, Proverbs of Alfred, 1. 456. (c. 1275) 
Proverbs of Hendyng, xi. (c. 1300) 
A fooles belle is sone runge. 
Caaucer (?), Romaunt of Rose,).5266.(c.1365) 
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Fole bolt es sone shot. 

Unknown, Ywain and Gawain. Pt. i, 1. 2168. 
(1375) 

A fooles bolt soone shot. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
In common use thereafter. There is a medi- 
eval Latin jingle, “Ut dicunt multi, Cito tran- 
sit lancea stulti” (As everyone says, quickly 
passes the lance of a fool). 

How soon a fool’s bolt’s shot without distinction. 
Georce Dicsy, Earl of Bristol. Act v. (1663) 
“Your bolt is soon shot, according to the old 

proverb,” said she. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random, Ch. 53. (1748) 
The implement shot from the cross-bow is called 
... by the English a bolt. Hence the saying, 
... “the fool’s bolt is soonest shot.” 

Brapy, Varieties of Literature, Ὁ. 21. (1826) 
The French say, “Le pain au fol est premier 
mangé” (A fool’s loaf is eaten first). 

Fools bolts (men say) are soonest shot yet oft 
they hit the mark. 

Uxpian FuLwELt, Ars Adulandi. Dial.vii.(1580) 
A Fool’s Bolt may sometimes hit the White. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 107. (1732) 
A fool’s bolt may sometimes hit the mark. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.286.(1855) 


8 
A prosperous fool is truly a heavy load. (% 
βαρὺ φόρημ᾽ ἄνθρωπος εὐτιχῶν ἄφρων.) 
AESCHYLUs, Fragments. Frag. 220, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.C.) Stosarus, Florilegium, iii, 4, 18. 
A poor fool indeed is a very scandalous thing. 
SUSANNAH CENTLIvRE, The Wonder. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1714) 


Who is called a pious fool? He who saw a 
woman drowning and made no effort to save 
her, saying: “It is not proper to look upon a 
woman.” 

Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 21a. (c. 450) 


10 
It is sayd of men both yonge and olde 
A foole wyll nat gyue his babyll for any golde. 

ALEXANDER BARcLay, Shy p of Folys,i,256.(1509) 
Fools . . . who would hardly forgoe their bable 
for the Tower of London. 

a aa Golden Aphroditis: Dedication. 
A fool will not give his bable for the Tower of 
London. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 12. (c. 1595) 


The Foole will not giue his bable for the King’s 
Exchequer. 


THomas ApamMs, Works, Ὁ. 774. (1630) 


Fools will not part with their bauble for all Lom- 
bard Street. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1670) 
To dote more on it than a fool on his bauble. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1670) 


1 
It is lucky for one fool to meet another. (La 
fortuna de un loco es encontrarse con otro.) 
Francis Brepino, Heads Of at Midnight. Ch. 9. 
(1938) Quoting a Spanish proverb. 
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1 ‘ 
Consult not with a fool; for he cannot keep 
counsel. (Cum fatuis consilium non habeas.) 
BEN SrirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
viii, 17. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Ye shul eschewe the conseilling of foles. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 
beus, Sec. 22. (c. 1387) 
Worthless is the advice of fools. (Inanium inania 
consilia.) 
ErasMus, Adagia, Chil. iii, cent.v,No.29.(1508) 
To the counsel of fools 4 wooden bell. 
; HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 537. (1640) 


Seven days are the days of mourning for the 
dead, but for a fool all the days of his life. 
(Luctus mortui septem dies: fatui autem et 
impii omnes dies vitae illorum.) 

BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

xxii, 13. (c. 190 B.C.) 

What is heavier than lead and what is its name 
but “Fool”? (Super plumbum quid gravabitur? 
et quod {ΠῚ aliud nomen quam fatuus?) 

BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxii, 14. 
The mind of a fool is like a cart-wheel, and his 
thoughts like a rolling axle-tree. (Praecordia fatui 
quasi rota carri: et quasi axis versatilis cogitatus 
illius.) 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom, xxxiii, 5. 
Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool; he 
neigheth under everyone that sitteth upon him. 
(Sub omni suprasedente hinnit.) 
; Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxxiii, 6. 


A cure has been ordained for everything, but 
there is no medicine for the cure of a fool. 
BiARTRINARI, Niti Sataka. No. 11. (c. 4. Ὁ. 100) 
See also under Foury., 
Fooles will be fooles still. 
Joun Stitt (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act 
i, sc. 4. (1575) 
To be a fool born is a disease incurable. 
BEN Jonson, Volpone. Act ii, sc. 1. (1605) 
No precepts will profit a fool. 
Jonson, Explorata: Praecipiendi Modi. (1636) 
Fools will still be fools. 
Rospert HEATH, Satyrs, p. 9. (1650) 
He who is born a Fool, is never cured. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2391.(1732) 
Fools will be fools, say what you will. 
New Founding Hospital for Wit, ii, 201. (1784) 
Once a chump, always a chump. 
DasSHIELL HaMMETT, The Maltese Falcon. Ch. 
20. (1930) “It is difficult,” said Voltaire, “to 
free fools from the chains they revere.” 


ca to the fool’s reproach! It is a kingly 
title 

Witi1aM Biaxe, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
The praise of fools is censure in disguise. 
5 H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.513.(1855) 


A fool always finds a bigger fool to admire 
him. (Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui 
l’admire. ) 
Boiteav, L’Art Poétique. Canto i, 1. 232.(1674) 
The French quoted by Sherlock Holmes in 
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A Study in Scarlet, ch. 6. (1887). In The 
Sign of the Four, ch. 6, Conan Doyle has 
Holmes quoting another French proverb re- 
lating to fools, “Il n’y a pas des sots si in- 
commodes que ceux qui ont de Tl’esprit” 
(There are no fools so annoying as those who 
are energetic). In these early stories Holmes 
frequently drops into French, which may be 
explained by the fact that in The Greek In- 
terpreter it is stated that one of his grand- 
mothers was French, and he also apparently 
studied at the University of Montpellier, in 
southern France. But he also quotes Goethe, 
Darwin, and even has a fling at Latin, as 
does Watson. Obviously Doyle was trying to 
give the stories a literary flavor, but he soon 
got over it! 
The noisy fool who perseveres. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. i, fab. 44. (1727) 
6 
Fools and madmen ought not to be left in 
their own company. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.356.(1855) 
Fools laugh at their own sport. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 356. 
Fools live poor to die rich. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 356. 
See under MISER. 
He’s a fool that is wiser abroad than at home. 
H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 403. 


7 
Fools and madmen tell commonly truth. 
Rospert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 


Fools, they say, will tell truth. 
ῬΗΙΠΡ MAssincer, A Very Woman. Act iii, se. 
1. (1634) 
Madmen, drunkards. and fools tell truth, they say. 
Hester Lyncw Piozzr. (1791) See Haywarp, 
Mrs. Piozzi, i, 342. 
CHILDREN AND FOOLS SPEAK TRUE,See under CHILD. 


8 
Fools . . . have the wit to keep themselves 
out of the rain. 
Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner, B iv. (1599) 
I am not such an ass but I can keep my hand dry. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 78. (1600) 


9 
Moche abydeth behynde that a fole thynketh. 
Witt1aM Caxton, tr., Blanchardyn and Eglan- 
tine, Ὁ. 181. (c. 1489) Quoted as “sayd often 
in a comyn langage.” 


10 
Al-day fayleth thing that foles wenden [im- 
agine }. 

CnHavucer, Trotlus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 217. 

(ς. 1374) 

Thus alday fayleth thinges that fooles wende. 

Usk, The Testament of Love, ii, 8, 122.(c.1387) 
It is a comune sayng that many thingis lackethe 
of folysshe thoughtis. 

Lorp Berners,Huon of Burdeux,p.502.(c.1534) 
A’ fails that fools think. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 229. (1678) 
Mickle fails that fools think. 

Jams Katy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 243. (1721) 
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1 
Fools never perceive where they are either ill- 
timed or ill-placed. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 July, 1749. 


A man who knows he is a fool is not such a 
great fool. 
Σ CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 8. ο.) 


A hood, a hood, for such a foole. 

Cottman, ed., Ballads and Broadsides, Ὁ. 93. 
(c. 1566) 

And, as the prouerbe doth show very playne, 

A hood for this foole, to kepe him from the rayne. 
Huta, ed. Ancient Ballads, p. 128. (1570) 

A Fool wants [lacks] his Cloke in a rainy Day. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 110. (1732) 


4 
One of love’s April fools. 
WrtiaAM ConcrEvE, The Old Batchelor. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1693) See under APRIL. 


If fooles went not to markets bad wares would 
not be sold. 
RanpLe CortcraVvez, Dictionary: Marché. (1611) 
Cited as a Spanish proverb by Ray, Proverbs, 
p. 10. (1670) The Italians say, “E’ va pit 
d’un asino al mercato” (More than one ass 
goes to market). 
Were there no fools, bad ware would not pass. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 70. (1640) 


A foole on a bridge is a drum in a river. 
RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Pont. (1611) 
A fool on a bridge soundeth like a drum. 
JoHN WoproepHE, Spared Houres,p.485.(1623) 


7 
He who at fifty is a fool, 
Is far too stubborn grown for school. 
CuHar_es Cotton, Visions. No. 1. (c. 1670) 
Be wise with speed; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. ii, 1. 281. 
(1725) LaNncpoN MITCHELL, The New York 
Idea. Act iii. (1906) See under Act. 


8 
As foolish as Ibycus. (ἀνοητότερος 'IBvxov.) 
Diocentanus, Adagia, i, 207. (c. a.p. 125) 
Ibycus (c. 535 B.c.), when he might have 
reigned as a despot over his fellow-citizens, 
went away to live humbly in Ionia and write 
verses. There is another proverb, αἱ ᾿Ιβύκου 
γέρανοι (The cranes of Ibycus). Falling one 
day among robbers in a deserted spot, Ibycus 
was killed, exclaiming as he died that the very 
cranes which flew over the spot at the mo- 
ment would prove his avengers. Some time 
later, two of the robbers were watching some 
games in the city, when a flock of cranes flew 
over the arena. “Look,” one of the robbers 
said, nudging his companion, “the avengers 
of Ibycus” (al ᾿Ιβύκου ἔκδικοι), and they both 
laughed. But the remark was overheard, an 
inquiry was started, the crime admitted, and 
the robbers hanged. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 81, 83, for the full story. Tau- 
GENIADES, Fragment 3, has a similar saying, 
Δειβηϑρίων ἀνοητότεροι (As foolish as the 
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Leibethrans). The Leibethrans were the in- 
habitants of a mountain district in Thrace, 
and were proverbial for dullness. 

A greater fool than Bacchus. (Morycho stultior.) 
ERASMUS, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 12. (1511) 
Who was the bigest fool the Bible told of ? Noah, 

for he’d get tite. 
Grorce W. Harris, The Knob Dance. (1845) 


That sillye foole . 
toungue. 
THomas Drant, tr., Horace’s Satires. Sat. ii. 
(1566) 
The wise man’s tongue is ever in his heart; 
The fooles heart’s in his tongue. 
Patrick Hannay, Poetical Works,p.184.(1622) 
Quar_es, Enchyridion. Cent. iii, ch.55.( 1641) 
The heart of a fool is in his mouth. 
NIcHOLAS LING, comp., Polyteuphuia, p. 37. 
(1669) 
A fool’s heart dances on his lips. 
ὁ Θ΄ Bon N Handbook of Proverbs,p.286.(1855) 


. . His harte is euer in bis 


Remember, Every man is a fool, or physician 
to himself at least. 
Joun Dunton, Athenian Sport, Ὁ. 13. (1707) 
See under Doctor. 


11 
Not if I had a hundred tongues, a hundred 
mouths, a voice of iron, could I describe all 
the sorts of fools, or all the names of folly. 
(Non mihi sit centum linguae sint, oraque 
centum, | ferrea vox, omnes fatuorum evol- 
vere formas,| omnia stultitiae percurrere 
nomina possim.) 
ErasMuS, Moriae Encomitum:. Sec. 64. (1511) 


12 
A fool speaks foolish things. (μῶρα μῶρος 
λέγει.) 

EuRIPIpDES, Bacchae, |. 368. (ς. 410 8.c.) Cited 

by Erasmus, Moriae Encomium, sec. 41, and 
A dagia, i, i, 98, with the Latin, “Stultus stulta 
loquitur.” 
A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips are 
the snare of his soul. (Os stulti contritio eius: et 
labia ipsius, ruina animae eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A fool’s voice is known by multitude of words 
(In multis sermonibus invenietur stultitia.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The discourse of a fool is like a burden on a jour- 
ney. 

Ben Sir, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , xx, 

16. (c. 190 B.c.) Oecesterley, tr. 

By foly wurdys mow men a foyle kenne. 
Ropert MANNING OF BRuNNE, Handlyng Synne, 
Ι, 2970. (1303) 
Fooles can not holde hir tunge. 
Cuaucer (Ὁ), tr., Romaunt of the Rose, |. 5265. 
(c. 1365) 
But sooth is seyd “a fool can noght be stille.” 

CHAucer, Parlement of Foules, 1. 574. (c. 1380) 
For by his tonge a fole is ofte knowe. 

Joun Lypoate, Troy Book.Bk.ii,).7022.(c.1412) 
A man may knowe a fole by his moche clatering. 

Eant Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophivs, fo. 57. (1477) 
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A foole is knowen by speche negligent. 
ALEXANDER Barclay, The Mirrour of Good 
Manners, p. 73. (1570) 
By their words we know fools, and asses by their 
ears. 


Lewis Evans, Withal’s Dictionary Revised, sig. 


C4. (1586) 
Fooles if they once begin, can never end. 
Henry Lok, Ecclesiastes, 98. (1597) 
Too much talking is ever the indice of a fool. 
BEN Jonson,7imber: Homeri Ulysses.(a. 1637) 
Fooles are known by their bablings. 
Unknown, Country-mans New Common- 
wealth, p. 10. (1647) 
A fool’s tongue is long enough to cut his own 
throat. . 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) 
A fool’s voice is known by the multitude of words. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 220. (1678) 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are sure to make their follies known. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. i, No. 44. (1727) See 
also under SILENCE. 
A Fool’s Speech is a Bubble of Air. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 109. (1732) 
A Fool, when he hath spoke, hath done all. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia, No. 111. 


1 
Fools are fain of right nought. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (c. 1595) 
Fools are fain of nothing. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 111. (1721) 


2 
Fooles set far trystes. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 
1595) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 235. (1678) 
Fools set long trysts. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 102. (1721) 
“Spoken when people promise to do a thing 
a good while hence.” 


3 
Fooles should have no chappin sticks [danger- 
ous tools or weapons]. 

FerGcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (c. 1595) 
It is the simplest of all tricks 
To suffer fools have chopping sticks. 

SAMUEL COLVIL, Whiggs Supplication, i, 68. 

(1681) 

Deil tak him .. . that gies women either secret 
to keep or power to abuse—fules shouldna hae 
chapping sticks. 
Ε WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 34, (1818) 


He that seekes to know other mens affayres, 
of all wise men is counted a fool. 

Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 9. (1578) 
Three sortes of men that are to be counted fooles, 
A faythful louer of maydens, a mercyful soldier, 
& a fayre gamester. 

Ἢ Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. 


A fole sholde neuer haue a babulle in hands. 
Forster, ed., Douce MS., Ὁ. 52. (c. 1350) 

If all that fooles are bables wore, 

Of wood we should have but small store. 
Ranpre Corcrave, Dictionary: Marotte.(1611) 

If all fools had baubles, we should want fuel. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 67. (1640) 
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If all fools ware bables fewel would be dear. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) 
If every Fool were to wear a Bauble, they would 
grow dear. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2676.(1732) 


6 
Ever since follies have pleased, fools have 
been able to divert. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1735. 
The family of fools is ancient. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
Who knows a fool, must know his brother; 
For one will recommend another. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
Most fools think they are only ignorant. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
It is Ill-manners to silence a Fool, and Cruelty to 
let him go on. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 


7 
Fools are always resolute, to make good their 
own Folly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia No. 1568. 

Fools are not to be convinced. 
Fools are pleased with their own Blunders. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 1569-70. 

The French say, “A chaque fou plait sa ma- 
rotte” (Every fool is pleased with his own 
bauble, or folly). 

If a Fool have Success, it ruins him 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2660. 

It is the property of Fools to be always judging. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3027. 

The Fool is busy in every one’s Business but his 
own. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 4537 
The Fool runs away, while his House is burning. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4538. 

The more Riches a Fool hath. the greater Fool 
he is. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4666. 
When a Fool hath bethought himself. the Mar- 
ket’s over. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomolugia No. 5530 All of 

these quotations from Fuller appear also in 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs (1855) 


8 
A fool is more endurable than half a fool 
SALOMON IBN GaBiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls.) No. 236. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. Both ancient and modern authors agree as 
regards this maxim. Algazili in his Ethics, 
p. 190, savs, “The Lord protect me from a 
half-learned man.” See under LEARNING 
Fools and modest persons are alike innocuous. It 
is only your half-fools who are dangerous. 
GoETHE, Elective Affinities Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1808) 


9 

Ofttimes even a fool expresses himself to the 
purpose. (πολλάκι τοι καὶ μωρὸς ἀνὴρ μάλα καίρον 
εἶπεν.) 

Αὐυτῦς GELtius, Noctes Attscae. Bk. ii, ch. 6, 
sec. 9. (c. A.D. 150) Referred to as “this very 
ancient line which has become a proverb.” 
Sometimes translated, “Even a fool some- 
times gives good counsel.” 
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A fool often speaks wisely. 
(Car um puet oyr sovent 
Un fol parler sagement.) 

Unxnown, Le Roi d’Angleterre et le Jongleur 
d@’Ely, 1. 440. (c. 1250) Montaicton, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, ii, 256. 

A fool may eek ἃ wys man ofte gy de. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Chueyde, Bk. i, 1. 
630. (c. 1380) 

Thus ofte wyse men ben war by folis. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, i, 635. 

Yet an old proverbe sayd ys all day: 
Of a foole a wyse man may Take wytt. 
Unxnown, Partonope of Blois, 1. 7982.(c.1450) 
Oft a folys counsel 
Tourneth a wyse man to confort and auayle. 

Atexanper Barctay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 58. 
(1509) 

Sometimes a fool may speak a word in season. 
(πολλάκι Tos καὶ μωρὸς ἀνὴρ κατακαίριον εἶπεν.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomtum. Sec. 131. (1511) 
Quoted as a proverb. 

Oftentimes even a fool speaks to the purpose. 
(Saepe etiam stultus fuit opportuna locutus.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 1.(1508) 
A Latin rendering of the Greek proverb given 
above. Erasmus quotes the Greek as from 
Aeschylus’ tragedy, Phryges, but of this play 
no identified fragment now exists. The prov- 
erb is included by Taverner, Translations 
from Erasmus, with the rendering, “Often- 
tymes euen the fole hytteth the nayle on the 
head and speaketh in thynges place.” An- 
other Latin form is, “Interdum stultus bene 
loquitur’” (Sometimes a fool speaks well). 

I have often heard it said in a vulgar proverb, 
that a fool may well instruct a wise man. (I’ay 
souuent ouy en prouerbe vulguaire, Qu’vn fol 
enseigne bien vn sage.) 

Rasgtais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 37. (1543) 
Urquhart renders it, “The wise may be in- 
structed by a fool.” The French sometimes 
use the form, “Un fou avise bien un sage.” 
The Germans say, “Gab es keine Narren, so 
gab es keine Weisen” (If there were no fools, 
there would be no wise men). 

Fools sometimes give wise men counsel. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) 

A fool may put somewhat in a wise bodies head. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 140. (1678) 

, Gnomologia, No. 105 (1732), and 
Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 286 (1855), 
have, “A Fool may chance to put something 
into a wise Man’s Head.” 
Yet fooles (as the prouerbe is) sometimes speake 
to the purpose. 

ΑΜ Starrorp, Examination of Certayne 
Complaints. (1581) 

A fool to purpose speaks some time you know. 

Grorce Wirner, Abuses Stript and Whipt: 
Title-Page. (1613) 

Remembering meantime that Greek proverb . . . 
Sometimes a fool may speak a word in season. 
herr ca tr., Moriae Encomium, Ὁ. 160. 


A fool may give a wise man counsel by a time, An 
apology of those who offer their advice to them 
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who may be supposed to excel them in parts or 
sense. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 25. (1721) 
Fools may invent Fashions, that wise Men will 
wear. 

THomas FuLuer, Gnomologia. No. 1579.(1732) 
A fule may gie a wise man counsel. 

Wa ter Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 

45. (1818) 
From a fool comes sometimes good advice. (Del 
hombre necio, a veces buen consejo.) 

Canter, Six Milles Proverbes, Ὁ. 237. (1856) 
The biggest fool may come out with a bit of 
sense when you least expect it. 

Even Puiripotts, Marylebone Miser. Ch. 1. 

(1926) 
Even a fool sometimes gives good advice. 
E. P. Oppenneim, The Man Who Changed His 
Plea, p. 185. (1942) 


1 
Natural Folly is bad enough; but learned 
Folly is intolerable. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3510.(1732) 
The learned Fool writes his Nonsense in better 
Language than the unlearned; but still ’tis Non- 
sense. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 

A fool, unless he knows Latin, is never a great 
fool. (Tonto, sin saber Latin, nunca es gran 
tonto.) 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, ἢ 
67. (1853) A Spanish proverb: a jibe at 
“learned folly as the most intolerable of all 
follies,” summed up in the English proverb, 
“Learned fools are the greatest fools.” The 
French say, ‘Un sot savant est sot plus qu’un 
sot ignorant” (A learned fool is a greater fool 
than an ignorant fool); the Germans, “Die 
gelehrte Narren sind tiber alle Narren” 
(Learned fools are above all fools). See also 
under LEARNING. 


2 
Fortune fauours Fooles as old men saye. 
BaRNABY GOocE, Epitaph of Grimaold. (1563) 
They say that fooles are fortunable. 
WILLiAM Wacer, The Longer Thou Liuest, sig. 
E2. (c. 1568) 
I am fortune’s fool. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii,1,141.(1595) 
Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 19. (1600) 

They say, a fool’s handsel is lucky. 
Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre. Act ii. (1614) 
The old proverb of fools have fortune. 
Henry Grapruorne, Wit in a Constable. Act ii, 
sc. 7. (1640) 
A fool’s plot may be as lucky as a fool’s handsel. 
Dryoen, Sir Martin Maral. Act vy, sc. 3. (1668) 
Dick ... fulfills the proverb which says, Fools 
have fortune. 
Vade Mecum for Maltworms. Pt. i,p.22.(1720) 
Fools have Fortune. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1576.(1732) 
Garnicx, Lying Valet. Act li. (¢. 1760) See 
also undey Fortune. 


Ἵ 

For as it seemeth that a bell 
Like to the wordes that men tell 
Answereth right so. 

Gower, Confessto Amantis. Bk. i, 1.78.(c. 1390) 
So the fool thinketh, so the bell clinketh. 

Tromas Tomxis, Lingua. Pt. iii, ch. 7. (1607) 
He that hears bells, will make them sound what 
he list. “As the fool thinketh, so the bell clinketh.” 

Rosrrt Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, iii, 3. (1621) 

I understand, sir, what you mean; “as the fool 
thinks, so the conscience tinks.” 

ANDREW MarvELL, Τὰς Rehearsal Transposed. 
Pt. ii. (1673) 

As the bell tinks, so the fool thinks; . 
As the fool thinks, so the bell tinks. 

Wiitrt1aM Hone, Yeor-Book, col. 455. (1831) 
It’s a true adage, “As the fool thinks, the bell 
clinks.” 

CarLyLe, Latter-Day Pamphlets, viii. (1850) 
The French say, “Quoi que le fol se tarde, le 
jour ne se tarde” (However the fool delays, 
the day does not delay). 


2 

The names of fools are always written on 
walls. (Nomina stultorum semper parietibus 
haerent. ) 

AtrrepD Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 272. A 
medieval proverb, of which Trencu, On the 
Lessons in Proverbs, p. 139, cites another 
form, “Stultorum calami carbones, moenia 
chartae” (Of fools charcoal is the pen, walls 
the paper). 

A white wall is a fool’s paper. (Muraglia bianca, 
carta di matto.) 

James SANForD, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
218. (1572) Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. 
(1578) An Italian proverb. The French say, 
“Muraille blanche, papier des sots”; the Span- 
ish form is, ‘‘Una pared blanca sirve al loco 
de carta” (A white wall serves a fool for 
paper). 

A fool’s paper is a white wall. 

Jonn Davies, Scourge of Folly, xxvii. (1611) 
A white wall is the paper of a fool. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 838. (1640) 
White Walls are Fools’ Writing-Paper. 

THomas FuLiEr, Gnomologia. No. 5692.(1732) 
Doors and walls are fools’ paper. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 

If you lodge the fool with you, he'll leave his 
name upon the walls. (Si tu loges le sot chez toi, 
I} laissera son nom sur les parois.) 

Cares Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 377. (1856) Similarly, “On ne voit sur les 
murailles que les noms de la canaille” (One 
never sees upon the walls any names but 
those of blackguards). 

Their names decorate the walls of public toilets. 

Huwsert Footner, Murderer’s Vanity, Ὁ. 21. 
(1940) There are two jingles whose authors 
are unknown; the older one, sometimes 
ascribed to John Ray, “He is a fool and ever 
shall | Who writes his name upon a wall.” 
The other, more modern, “Fools’ names, like 
fools’ faces, | Are often seen in public places.” 
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3 
We have all been fools once in our lives. 
(Semel insanivimus omnes.) 
Atrrep Henverson, Latin Proverbs, p. 402. A 
medieval proverb. 
None is a fool always, every one sometimes. 

Gerorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 169. 

(1640) A rendering of the French proverb, 
“Nul qui soit fou toujours, nul qui ne le soit 
parfois.” Another French form is, “I) n’est 
si sage qui ne foloye aucune fois” (None so 
wise but he is foolish sometimes). The Ger- 
mans say, “Keiner ist so klug, dass er nicht 
ein wenig Narrheit tibrig hatte’ (No man is 
so wise but that he has a little folly remain- 
ing), or “Weise sein ist nicht allzeit gut” (It 
is not always good to be wise). 

None are fools always, tho every one sometimes. 

THomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. i, act i, sc. 1. (1694) 
Every man is a fool sometimes, and none at all 
times. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 99. (1721) 
Every man is a damn fool for at least five min- 
utes every day. Wisdom consists in not exceeding 
the limit. 

Expert Husparp,Roycroft Dictionary.(c.1910) 


4 
A fool is astonished at every word. (βλὰξ 
ἄνθρωπος ἐπὶ παντὶ λόγῳ φιλεῖ επτοῆσθαι.) 
HERACLEITUS, Fragment. (c. 500 B.c.) Quoted 
by Prutarcn, Moralia, 28D, 41A. 


5 
He that sends a fool, means to follow him. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 54. (1640) 
Who sendeth a fool upon an errand, must goe 
himself after. 
James Howe _t, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


6 
Play with a fool at home, and he will play 
with you in the market. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 152. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 2763. (1732) 

SET A FOOL ON A STOOL, see under BEGGAR. 


7 
The fool asks much, but he is more fool that 
grants it. 

Herpert, Jactla Prudentum. No. 284. (1640) 
A fool demands much, but he’s a greater that 
gives it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 100. (1732) 


8 
Folly grows without watering. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 583. 
(1640) From the Italian, “Pazzi crescono 
senza inaffiargli.” 

Fools grow without watering. 

Tromas FULLER, Gromologia. No. 1574.(1732) 
The Russians say, “Fools are not planted or 
sowed; they grow of themselves.” Also, 
“Praise a fool and you water his folly.” 


4 
If fools should not fool it, they shall lose 
their season. 

Hersert, Jacala Praudentum. No. 705. (1640) 
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Fools give to please all but their own. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 737. 


1 
There is no foole to the olde foole, folke say. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 313. (1605) 
In faith I perceive an olde sawe and a rustic, no 
foole to the olde foole. 
Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act iv,sc.2.(1594) 
These tedious old fools! 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 223. (1600) 
Old fools are greater fools than young ones. 
(Les vieux fous sont plus fous que les jeunes.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 444. (1665) 
An old fool of all fools is the worst. 
Joun Gay, The Mohawks. Sc. 2. (1712) 
The older a Fool is, the worse he is. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4693.(1732) 
In love there’s no fool, madam, like an old fool. 
J. R. Prancnt, Extravaganzas, v, 157. (1856) 
There’s no fool like the old one. 
TENNYSON, The Grandmother, 1. 44. (1859) 
Old fools is the biggest fools there is. 
MarK Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) 
There’s no fool like an old fool. 
Owen Davis, Icebound. Act i. (1923) Wren, 
The Uniform of Glory, Ὁ. 177. (1941) Curis- 
τις, The Body in the Library, Ὁ. 106. (1942) 


2 
Any fool knows that. (7700s ἔγνω.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 32. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted as a proverb by HeEsiop, Works and 
Days, 1. 218; by PLato, Symposium, 222B; 
by ΡΗΠΟ, De Decalogo, 69; and many others. 


3 
Almost all men are fools. (Stultique prope 
omnes. ) 

Horace, Satives. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 32. (35 B.C.) 
In this same Satire Horace asks, “Qui non 
stultus?” (Who is not a fool?) 

All things are full of fools. (Stultorum plena sunt 
omnia.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 112. (1511) 
Of fools the number is endless. (Stultorum infini- 
tus est numerus.) 

Vulgate: Ecclesiastes, i, 15. (1592) This phrase 
does not appear in the King James Version; 
there the rendering is, “That which is want- 
ing cannot be numbered.” Another form of 
the proverb is “Stulti sunt innumerabiles” 
(Fools are not to be numbered). It has been 
credited to Erasmus. 

If all fools wore white Caps, we should seem a 
flock of geese. 

Hersent, Jacula Prudentum. No. 515. (1640) 
Every one hath a fool in his sleeve. 

Gronce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 880. 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 1424. (1732) The French 
say, “Chacun a un fou dans sa manche,” the 
ee “Ciascuno ha un matto nella man- 


The world is full of fools and asses. 
Unxnown, Discovery of Divers Sorts of Asses, 
sig. A4. (1642) 
All men are fools, and spite of all their pother, 
They differ very little, each from any other. 
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(Tous les hommes sont fous, et malgré tous leurs 
soins, 
Ne différent entr’ eux que du plus ou du moins.) 

NIcoLas BoILeau, Epigram. (c. 1674) 

Now I see the old saying is true, Every man is a 
fool when he is out of his own way. 

ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement 
by Sea and Land, p. 105. (1677) Ray, Eng- 
lish Proverbs, p. 84 (1678) condenses this to, 
“Every man in his way,” and RICHARDSON, 
Sir Charles Grandison, iii, 72 (1753), refers 
to it, “You need not speak out—every one 
in their way.” 

Fools are all the World over; as he said that shod 
the Goose. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1567.(1732) 
Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 
141. (1880) 

Fools, since Adam’s time, have been in the ma- 
jority. (Les sots, depuis Adam, sont en majorité.) 

Casimir DELAVIGNE, E pitre ἃ l’Académie Fran- 
caise: L’Etude Fait-elle le Bonheur? (1817) 

The world is as full of fools as a tree is full of 
leaves. 

SHaw, John Bull’s Other Island. Act i. (1904) 


4 
A fool is fulsome. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10.(1659) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) 
Prating like a fool is fulsome. 
Unxnown. Roxburghe Ballads, viii,60,4.(1686) 


5 
Fools refuse favours. 
JaMeEs HowELl, English Proverbs, p. 22.(1659) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 268. (1678) 
All cry, fie on the fool. 
James Howe LL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 30. 


6 
Fools should not see half done work. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108.(1721) 
Bairns and fools . . . according to our old canny 
proverb, should never see half-done work. 

Watter Scott, in LocxHart, Life, xiii, 386. 

(1818) 
Show not fools nor bairns unfinished work. 

CHARLES Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 55. (1860) 
To the lay eye improvement is yet barely per- 
ceptible. “Fools and bairns,” however, they tell 
us, “should never see half-done work.” 

A. AND J. Lano, Highways and Byways in the 

Border. Ch. 9. (1913) 


7 
When a fool finds a horseshoe, he thinks ay 
the like to do. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 348. (1721) 
“Spoken when they, who have had some for- 
tune, think always to be successful.” 

When the Fool finds a Horse-Shoe, 
He thinks always so to do. 
Tomas ΕΣ ΕΚ, Gnomologia. No. 6415.(1732) 


8 

A foo] there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I!) 

To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 

(We called her the woman who did not care) 
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But the fool he called her his lady fair— 

(Even as you and I!) 

RupyarD Kipiinc, The Vampire. St. 1. Written 
to accompany the description of Burne- 
Jones’s picture, “The Vampire,” in the cata- 
logue of the 1897 summer exhibition of the 
New Gallery, London. 


1 
A fool is one whom simpletons believe to be 
a man of merit. (Un fat est celui que les sots 
croient un homme de mérite.) 

La Bruvene, Les Caractéres. Pt. xii. (1688) 


2 
Fools have not brains enough to be good. (Un 
sot n’a pas assez d’étoffe pour étre bon.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 387. (1665) 


3 

Nothing is enough for a fool, though all the 
world is his. (Stulto nil sit satis, omnia cum 
sint. ) 

Luciiivs, Satires. Bk. xix, frag. 591, Loeb. (c. 
123 Β. 6.) A shorter form is “The fool is never 
satisfied.” 

He is a foole that can nat holde hym selfe content 
whan he is well at ease. 

WILLIAM HorMan, Vulgaria, fo. 67. (1519) 

Fools never know when they are well. 
Joun Wo rcot, Works (1795), ii, 528. (1794) 
Fools and children never know when they are well. 
WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel.Ch.21.(1822) 


4 
Two fooles in one bed are too many. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 283. (1580) 
Twa fooles in ane house is over many. 
Davip FERGuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 96. 
(c. 1595) 
Two Fools in a House are too many by a Couple. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5328.(1732) 


5 
Fools and little dogs are ladies’ play-fellows. 
BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. T3. (1583) 
Fools please women best. 
Joun Ly y, Song of Accius and Stlena.(c.1584) 
6 


The fool will laugh though there be naught to 
laugh at. 

MENANDER, Monostikoi. No. 108. (c. 300 B.C.) 
As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the 
laughter of a fool. 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
A foole in laughture puttethe all his pleasure. 

Unknown, Misogonus. Act i, sc. 2. (1577) 

A foole is euer laughing. 

NicHotas Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, 6. 
(1616) There is a medieval Latin jingle which 
savs, “Per risum multum Possis cognoscere 
stultum” (By his much laughing you may 
know the fool). 

A fool will laugh when he is drowning. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 

THE LOUD LAUGH THAT SPOKE THE EMPTY MIND, 
See under LAUGHTER. 


Fools look upon all mankind as fools. 
Midrash: Ecclesiastes Rabbah, 10. (c. 700) 
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We are fools one to another. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 383. (1640) 


8 
You are a fool in three letters, my son. (Vous 
étes un sot en trois lettres, mon fils.) 
Movikre, Le Tartuffe. Act i, sc. 1. (1664) See 
also under THIEF. 


9 
A litle thing pleaseth a foole. 

Georce Pertiz, Petite Pallace: Curiatius and 
Horatia, p. 171. (1576) A harking back to 
Ovip: (Artis Amatoriae, i, 189). “Parva leves 
capiunt animos” (Little things win frivolous 
minds). See under Trir.es. 


10 
Not to be himself on guard, and to give advice 
to others, is the part of a fool. (Sibi non 
cavere, et aliis consilium dare, | stultum est.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 9,1. 1. (c. 25 B.C.) 
See also W1sDoM: WIsE For OTHERS. 


11 
A multitude of fools makes folly worse. (νικᾷ, 
σὺν ὄχλῳ δ᾽ ἀμαθία μεῖζον κακόν.) 

ῬΗΠΟ, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. iv, sec. 47. 

(ς. A.D. 40) Philo is quoting a fragment from 
a lost tragedy of Euripides, said to be Anti- 
ope, which became proverbial. 

Fools multiply folly. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
There is no place in the world that protects a 
fool from his folly. 

JAKE Fatstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 44. (1938) 


12 

He is the greatest fool who asks for what he 
can’t have. (Moult est ore fols qui demande | 
Chose que l’en ne peut avoir.) 

Hucves Praucere, De Sive Hain et de Dame 
Anteuse, 1. 62. (c. 1225) See MONTAIGLON, 
Recueud des Fabliaux, i, 99. 

He is a foo! who chides himself for the mistakes 
of another. (Et cil ne fet mie folie | Qui d’autrui 
mesfet se chastie.) 

MontalGLon, Recueil des Fabliaux: Du Viain 
au Buffet, }. 5. (c. 1250) Montaiglon cites two 
other proverbs, of about the same date, one, 
from De Guillaume au Faucon, |. 393, “Fols 
est qui chace la folie” (He is a fool who 
chases folly); the other from De Flabel 
d’Aloul, |. 882, “Fols est qui fol conseil de- 
mande” (He is a fool who asks for foolish 
advice). 

Sot is that is other mannes freond more than his 
owe. 

Unknown, Old English Miéiscellanies, Ὁ. 59. 
(c. 1270) He is a fool that is another man’s 
friend more than his own. “To deal fool’s 
dole” (Ray, Proverbs, p. 171), is to deal all 
to others and leave nothing for oneself. 

Fole es that with foles delys. 

Unxnown, Parlement of Three Ages, |. 264. 

(ς. 1350) He is a fool that deals with fools. 
I have herd seyd, eek tymes twyes twelve, 
“He is a fool that wol for-yete hymselve.” 

CuHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 98. 
(c. 1374) That is, who doesn’t think about 
himself first. 
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I am not mad; I would to heaven I were! 
For then, ’tis like I should forget myself. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 4, 48. (1596) 
Hee is a right foole that forgets himselfe. 
RANDLE CorTcraveE, Dictionary: Fol. (1611) 
He is a fool that makes a wedge of his fist. 
RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Poitng. (1611) 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) Tor- 
RIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 221. (1666) The 
French say, “C’est folie de faire un maillet 
de son poing’’ (It is folly to make a mallet 
of one’s fist). 
He is a fool that thinks not that another thinks. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 289. 
(1640) From the Spanish, “Necio es quien 
piensa que otros no piensan” (He is a fool 
that thinks that others think not). There is 
an older Latin proverb, ‘“Stultus nisi quod 
ipse facit nil rectum putat” (The fool thinks 
nothing is done right unless he has done it 
himself). 
He’s a fool that marries his wife at Yule, 
For when the corn’s to sheer, the bairn’s to bear. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 167. (1721) 
“If a woman be got with child in Christmas, 
it is like that she may lye in harvest, the 
throngest time of the year.” 
He is a fool that is not melancholy once a day. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2434. (1732) 
He’s a Fool that is wiser abroad than at Home. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2435.(1732) 
I’m the perfect fall guy. 
ELIzABETH Day, Murders in Volume Two, Ὁ. 
269. (1941) 


1 
You are a bigger fool than you look. (Praeter 
speciem stultus es.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 965. (c. 220 B.C.) 
I am not such a fool as I look. 

Mrs. O.ipHant, The Second Son. Ch. 9. (1888) 

SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 

You’re not half such a fool as you look. 

H. A. Vacnett, The Hill, p. 70. (1905) 


2 

The treasure of a fool is always in his tongue; 

he makes his profits by abusing his betters. 

(Istic est thesaurus stultis in lingua situs, | 

ut quaestui habeant male loqui melioribus.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 625. (c. 194 B.c.) Quoted 

by Ben Jonson, Explorata: Acutius Cernan- 
tur, who credits the saying to Apuleius. 


3 

You think me cruel? take it for a rule, 

No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 83. (1733) 


4 

Folly rushes in through the door, for fools are 

always bold. (La necedad siempre entra de 

rondon, que todos los necios son audaces.) 
ere Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 78. 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d, 

Nor is ἘΠΕῚ church more safe than Paul’s church- 

yard: 
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Nay, fly to altars; there they'll talk you dead; 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

ῬΟΡΕ, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. iii, 1.63.(1709) 
A fool always rushes to the fore. 

R. C. Trencu, Proverbs, iii, 59. (1853) 

Fools rush in where angels fear to wed. 

Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack.(1906) 
A kind of mixture of fools and angels—they rush 
in and fear to tread at the same time. 

O. Henry, The Moment of Victory. (1909) 
You're no angel and I sometimes lost my head, 
But fools step in where angels fear to tread. 

Noato Marsn, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 247. (1941) 

Quoted as the theme song from Fools Step In. 
The folly of the officious is proverbial: don’t rush 
in where angels fear to tread. Let well enough 
alone. Let sleeping dogs lie. Do not monkey with 
the buzz-saw. Do not disturb! 
᾿ Ἡξτεν McC oy, Do Not Disturb, p. 19. (1943) 


A rod is for the back of him that is void of 
understanding. (Et virga in dorso eius qui in- 
diget corde.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Judgments are prepared for scorners, and stripes 
for the back of fools. (Parata sunt derisoribus 
vee et mallei percuticntes stultorum corpori- 

us.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 29. (c. 400 B.C.) 
A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a 
rod for the fool’s back. (Flagellum equo, et camus 
asino, et virga in dorso imprudentium.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi,3. Many are the 
varieties of punishment promised fools, based 
upon these passages. For example, “One 
should de-louse fools with clubs” (Narren 
soll man mit Kolben lJausen.) 


6 
The lips of the righteous feed many: but fools 
die for want of wisdom. (Labia iusti erudiunt 
plurimos: qui autem indocti sunt, in cordis 
egestate moricntur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 21. (c. 350 B.C.) 


7 

Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 
rather than a fool in his folly. (Expedit magis 
ursae occurrere raptis foetibus, quam fatuo 
confidenti in stultitia sua.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Better to wander in the mountains with the wild 
beasts than to live in the palace of the gods with 
a fool. 

BHARTRIHARI, Δ Sataka. No. 14. (c. A. Ὁ. 100) 
There is no companionship with a fool. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 61. (c.475) 


8 
He that begetteth a fool doeth it to his sor- 
row: and the father of a fool hath no joy. 
(Natus est stultus in ignominiam suam: sed 
nec pater in fatuo laetabitur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 21. (c. 350 B.C.) 


9 
Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is 
counted wise. (Stultus quoque si tacuerit, 
sapiens reputabitur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 


ΕΟΟΙ, 
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The Latin proverb is, “Stultitiam dissimulare 
non potes nisi taciturnitate” (Folly cannot be 
concealed except by silence). The modern 
form, “A fool, when he is silent, is counted 
wise.” 
Let a fool hold his tongue and he will pass for a 
a. (Taciturnitas stulto homini pro sapientia 
est. 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 693. (c. 43 
B.C.) The French say, “Tant est le fol sage 
qu'il se tait” (The fool is wise according as 
he holds his tongue), or “Fous sont sage 
quand ils se taisent” (Fools are sages when 
they keep themselves silent). 

The fool among the wise may shine 
A moment, if his dress be fine; 
But . . . One moment, while his mouth is shut. 

Unknown, Hitopadesa. (c. 1200) Ryder, tr. 
Fools are wise until they speake. 

RANDLE CoTcrRAVvE, Dictionary: Fol. (1611) 
Generally Nature hangs out a signe of simplicity 
in the face of a Fool. ... Yet some by their 
faces may passe currant enough till they cry 
themselves down by their speaking. Thus men 
know the bell is crackt, when they heare it toll’d. 

Tuomas Furrer, The Holy State: Of Naturall 
Fools. (1642) See also under SILENCE. 


1 
A fool’s lips enter into contention, and his 
mouth calleth for strokes. (Labia stulti mis- 
cent se rixis: et os eius iurgia provocat.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
But of all burdens that a man can beare, 
Moste is, a fooles talke to beare and to heare. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
May, 1. 140. (1579) 


2 
Every fool will be meddling. (Omnes autem 
stulti miscentur contumeliis. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 3. (c. 350 B. Cc.) 

Fools will be meddling. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1584. (1732) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Beasts and fools will be meddling. 
: WaLter Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch.23.(1822) 


Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest 
thou also be like unto him. Answer a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit. (Ne respondeas stulto iuxta stultitiam 
suam, ne efficiaris ei similis. Responde stulto 
luxta stultitiam suam, ne sibi sapiens esse 
videatur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 4, 5. (c. 400 
B.C.) Many commentators have tried to ex- 
plain the contradiction in these verses, but 
not very successfully. 

To foolish demur [question] behoveth a foolish 
answer. 

WItiiaM Caxton, tr., Aesope, ii, 175. (1484) 
The best way . . . to answere the fooles, accord- 
ing to their foolishness. 

THomas Nasue, Works (Grosart), i,166.(1589) 
Answer every fool in his folly. 

Sir Rocer L’Estranoz, Aesop, Ὁ. 10. (1692) 


So fools are often answered in their folly. 
2 Rocer Norra, Lives of the Norths, i,332.(1740) 


The legs of the lame are not equal: so is a 
parable in the mouth of fools. (Quomodo 
pulchras frustra habet claudus tibias: sic in- 
decens est in ore stultorum parabola.) 

Ὲ Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 


As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool re- 
turneth to his folly. (Sicut canis, qui reverti- 
tur ad vomitum suum, sic imprudens, qui 
Iterat stultitiam suam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 11. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his fool- 
ishness depart from him. (Si contuderis stultum 
in pila quasi ptisanas feriente desuper pilo, non 
auferetur ab eo stultitia eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 22. 

Beate a fool in a morter saith the wise man, and 
thou shalt not make him leaue his folly. 

Wittiam Wacer, The Longer Thou Liuest, sig. 

D2. (ε. 1568) 
Bray a fool in a mortar, and you'll find all of 
him but his brains. 

THomas D'UrrFey, The Comical History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. i, act v, sc. 2. (1694) 


6 
God help the fool, quoth Pedley. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1674. (1732) Ray 
explains, “This Pedley was a natural fool 
himself, and yet had usually this expression 
in his mouth. Indeed, none are more ready to 
pity the folly of others, than those who have 
but a small measure of wit themselves.” 


7 
Martin said to his man, . . . Who's the fool 
πον 
RimMBAuLT, ed., Songs and Ballads: Deutero- 
melia. (1609) 


8 
A fool believes the thing he would have so. 
WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 620. (1681) 
Florimundus justified the proverb, A fool believes 
everything. 
5 UNKNOWN, Harletan Miscellany,iv,130.(c.1685) 


The wise man who consorts with fools will be- 
come a fool, and the fool who consorts with 
fools will become a greater fool. 

Savor, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 80. (c. 1258) 
According to the proverb, A friend of fooles wil 
become like unto them. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 44. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
One fool makes a hundred. 

Grorce HeErsert, Jacula Prudenium. No. 527. 
(1640) Quoting an Italian proverb, “Un 
pazzo ne fa cento.”’ The Spanish form is, “Uno 
loco hace ciento.” There is a Latin proverb 
to the same effect, ‘‘Unius dementia dementes 
efficit multos” (The madness of one makes 
many mad.) The French say, “A la presse 
vont les fous” (Fools go in crowds). 
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One fool makes many. 

EpMunpd Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 140. (1654) 
One fool maketh many fools. 

James Howe, English bik p. 9. (1659) 
Well, I see one fool makes man 

Swirt, Pokte Conversation. Dial. i, (1738) 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dunce. 

CHARLES CHURCHILE, The Apology, 1.42.(1761) 
As to those who . . . take my rhapsodies for their 
model, ... they have exemplified the ancient 
adage, “one fool makes many.” 

Water Scott, Letter to Byron, 6 Nov,, 1813. 
Loose tongue found credulous ears, and so one 
fool made many. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 74. (1860) See also under CoMPANY. 


1 

It is the part of a fool to say, I should not 
have thought it. (Insipientis est dicere, Non 
putarum. ) 

Scipio AFRICANUS, Afaxim. (c. 190 B.C.) See 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS, Facta et Dicta Memora- 
bilia. Bk. vii, Maxim 2, 1. 2. 

Never be reduced to having to say, “I had not 
thought of that.” (Nec committere, ut aliquando 
dicendum sit, “ΝΟ putarum.’’) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i,ch.23,sec.81.(¢.45 B.C.) 

It is the part of a foole to say, I had not thought. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 13. (1616) 

Who would have thought it? 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 320. (1639) 
Is it possible? (Est-il possible?) 

Prince GeorGE OF DENMARK, Consort of Queen 
Anne. (c. 1690) “The impenetrable stupidity 
of Prince George served his turn. It was his 
habit, when any news was told him, to ex- 
claim, ‘Est-il possible?’ ”"—MacauLay, His- 
tory of England. Vol. i. ch. 9. 

The Fool saith, who would have thought it? 

THomas FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No. 4539.(1732) 


2 
Better to fleech [flatter] a fool than fight with 
him. 

ως Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 14. (1820) 


What fools these mortals be! (Tanta stultitia 
mortalium est!) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 3. (c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
What fools these mortals be! 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
fii, 2, 115. (1596) 
“What heels we agents be,” North misquoted. 
Van Wyck Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 
Murders, p. 143. (1940) 


Whenever I wish to laugh at a fool, I am not 
compelled to hunt far; I laugh at myself. 
(Quando fatuo delectari volo, non est mihi 
longe quaerendus; me rideo. 
Senuca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 
64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, oe ἠδ i 
ch. 25, “Si j’ay envie de rire d’un fol, il 


me fault chercher gueres loing, je ris de may 
e.’ 


τὸ make a trade of laughing at a Fool is the high- 
to become one. 


‘Tuomas Furrer, Holy State: Of Fools. (1642) 


» sec, 2, (c. A. Ὁ. 
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One should no more laugh at a contemptible fool 
than at a dead fly. 
Lorp HALirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, p. 235. 


To fools foolish things are terrible. (Vanis 
enim vana terrori sunt.) 
Sengca, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 11, sec. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 


The dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the 
wits. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 2, 58. (1600) 


7 

Amiens: What’s that ‘ducdame’? 

Jacques: ’Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools 
into a circle. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 5, 60. (1600) 
Your name, even in life, was, alas! a kind of 
ducdame to bring people of no very great sense 
into your circle. 

ANDREW LANG, 

Shelley. (1886) 


Letters to Dead Authors: 


8 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
SHAKESPEARE, /] Henry IV, v, 5, 52. (1598) 
The French say, ‘‘Téte de fou ne blanchit 
jamais” (The head of a fool never grows 
white). 


9 
Tut, she’s a lamb, a dove, a fool to him. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 
159. (1594) To be a fool to: to be inferior to. 
Childers would have been a fool to him. 
GEOFFREY GAMBADO, An Academy for Horse- 
men. Ch. 17, p. 137. (1791) 
The Black Hole of Calcutta must have been a 
fool to it. 
RipER HaccArD, King Solomon’s Mines, p. 79. 
(1885) 


10 
What says Quinapalus? “Better a witty fool 
than a foolish wit.” 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 39. (1599) 
‘‘Quinapalus,” an invention of Shakespeare 

There are no fools so troublesome as those that 
have wit. (Il n’y a point des sots si incommodes 
que ceux qui ont de I’esprit.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 451. (1665) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741 
and 1745, 

I am a fool, I know it: and yet, heav’n help me, 
I’m poor enough to be a wit. 

ConcreveE, Love for Love. Act i, sc. 1. (1695) 
He’s a Wit to the Fools, and a Fool to the Wits. 
Swirt, The Ainigma Explain’d, |. 4. (1707) 

Though he is a wit, he is no fool. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. ii, 1. 106. (1728) 
A modern wit is one of David’s fools. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 


11 
They say, euery foole is a fiddle to the com- 
panie. 
gry SHARPHAM, Cupid’s Whirligig. Act iv. 
1616) 
More fool than fiddler. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 245. (1678) 
A Fool can dance without a Fiddle. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 99. (1732) 
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1 
No fool, the saw goes, like the obstinate fool. 
(αὐθαδία τοι σκαιότητ' ὀφλισκάνει.) 


SopHoc ies, Antigone, 1. 1028. (c. 441 B.C.) 


2 
To argue with a fool befits not a wise man. 
(τὸ γὰρ [νοσοῦντι ληρεῖν ἀνδρὸς οὐχὶ σώφρονος.) 

ΘΟΡΠΟΟΙΕΒ, Trachiniae, |. 434. (c. 409 B.C.) 

Do not humiliate thyself in the presence of a fool. 

Ben Sir, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), iv, 
27. (c. 190 B.C.) Oesterley, tr. The Apocry- 
pha renders it, “Make not thyself an under- 
ling to a foolish man.” 

Bandy not words with a fool. (Non litiges cum 
homine linguato.) 

BEN S1rA, Book of Wisdom, viii, 4. 

A wise man does not contend with a fool. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. 4, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
He is not the foole that the foole is, but he that 
with the foole deals. 

Davin Fercuson, Scoltish Proverbs, Ὁ. 40. (c. 
1595) Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 
Keity, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 146. (1721) The 
French say, “Bien fol est qui ἃ fol demande 
sens” (He is indeed a fool who expects sense 
from a fool). 

fam but a fool to reason with a fool. 
TENNYSON, The Last Tournament, |. 271.(1872) 


3 
Hated by Fools, and Fools to hate, 
Be that my Motto, and my Fate. 

SwiFt, 70 Doctor Delany, |. 171. (1730) 
Every fool can do as they’re bid. 

Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
When I want a fool, I'll send for him. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
You should be cut for the simples. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 


4 
He turns fools into madmen. (Ex stultis in- 
sanos facit.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 254. (161 B.C.) 
Fools are not mad folk. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cvmbeline, ii, 3, 105. (1609) 


5 
A fool will tread upon thy neck, if he seeth 
thee lying in the dust. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Hu- 
mility. (1839) 


6 
A foole and his monie be soone at debate, 
Which after with sorrow repents him too late. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 10, st. 11. (1573) 

A foole oft finds himselfe short of his reckonings. 

RANDLE CotTcGRAVE, Dictionary: Fol. (1611) 

A fool and his money is soon parted. 

James HowE Lt, Familiar Letters, 20 Oct., 1629. 
Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 39. (1816) SHaw. 
Arms and the Man. Act iii. (1894) 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 91. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 98. (1732) etc., etc. 
A Fool loseth his Estate, before he finds his Folly. 
THomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 104. (1732) 


He that gets Money before he gets Wit, 

Will be but a short while Master of it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6432. 

Fools and their money are soon parted. 

TosrAs SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 11. 
(1748) 

A fool and his wares are soon parted. 

BERNARD SHAW, Caesar and Cleopatra. Act iii. 
(1897) 

See for yourself how soon a fool is parted from 

his money. 

MAXWELL AnpersSON, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1930) The French say, “Un sot a 
bient6t vidé son sac” (A fool has soon 
emptied his bag). 


Fools cannot understand clever men. (Les 
sots ne comprennent pas les gens d’esprit.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 52. (1746) 
Fools are like people who think themselves rich 
with little. (Le sot est comme le peuple qui se 
croit riche de peu.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 260. 


8 
The longer thou livest, the more foole thou art. 
WiLtiaM Wacer. Title. (c. 1568) 


9 
The foole that farre is sente some wisdom to 
attain, 
Returnes an idiot, as he wente, and bringes 
the foole againe. 
GEOFFREY WHITNEY, A Choice of Emblems, p. 
178. (1586) 
You may all depart like fooles as you came. 
Unknown, Pasquil’s Jests, p. 38. (1604) 
He that sends a fool, expects one. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 850. (1640) 
Who sends a fool expects the same back again. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 147. (1666) 
Send a fool to market and a fool he will return. 
The Italians say, “Chi bestia va ἃ Roma bestia 
retorna.” He that goes a beast to Rome returns 
thence a beast. Change of places changes not 
men’s minds or manners. 
Jonn Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 140. (1678) 
Send a Fool to Market, and a Fool he’ll return 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4096.(1732) 
You may go back again, like a fool as you came 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Send a fool to France and he’l!l come a foo! back 
ANDREW HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 22 
(1832) See also under TRAVEL. 


10 
The best way to silence any friend of yours 
whom you know to be a fool is to induce him 
to hire a hall. 
Wooprow WILson, Speech, New York, 27 Jan.. 
1916. 
11 
The wise man alone is free, and every fool is 
a slave. (udvos ὁ σοφὸς ἐλέυθερος. καὶ πᾶς ἄφρων 
δοῦλος.) 
Unknown, A Stoic maxim, frequently quoted. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
Tom FOOL, see under Tom 
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: II—Fool and Knave 


There are more fools than knaves in the world, 
else the knaves would not have enough to live 
upon. 

SAMUEL Butter, Remains. Vol.ii,p.474.(c.1675) 
Knaves and fools divide the world. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 111. (1670) 
FuL_Ler, Gnomologia. No. 3133. (1732) 
Knaves and fools are the composition of the 

whole world. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. G6. (1690) 
Mankind are a herd of knaves and fools. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 239. (c. 1821) 


2 
He seemed to me to be more knave than fool. 
(Mihi autem impudens magis quam stultus 
videbatur. ) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. v, epis. 21. (50 B.C.) 
This man’s more knaue than foole. 

Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, i, 72. (c. 1630) 
I take him to be more knave than fool. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 
Fools out of favour grudge at knaves in place, 
And men are always honest in disgrace. 
Danie Derot, The True-Born Englishman: 
Introduction, 1. 7. (1700) 


4 
A Knave discover’d is a great Fool. 

THomMas FuLrer, Gnomologta. No. 232. (1732) 
If there were no Knaves and Fools, all the World 
would be alike. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2715. 
Knaves are in such Repute, that honest Men are 
accounted Fools. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3134. 


5 
You'll find at last this maxim true, 
Fools are the game which knaves pursue. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. ii, fab. 12, 1. 61. (1727) 
An easy Fool is a Knave’s Tool. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6189. (1732) 


6 
It might be argued. that to be a knave is the 
gift of fortune, but to play the fool to ad- 
vantage it is necessary to be a learned man. 
Wittiam Hazzitt, Table Talk: Intellectual 
Superiority. (1821) 
I am always afraid of a fool: one cannot be sure 
that he is not a knave as well. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 225. (1823) 


7 
Better a fool than a knave. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 959. (1640) 
Most of us would rather be taken for knaves than 
for fools. 

Fow er, The King’s English, p. 58. (1906) 
There is more excitement in being a knave, but 
more contentment in being a fool. 

Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 94. 

(1940) 
Better a rogue than a fool I always say. 

Francis BonwnamMy, Dead Reckoning, Ὁ. 58. 

(1943) 
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Now will I shew my selfe to have more of the 
Serpent | Than the Dove; that is, more knave 
than fool. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, The Jew of Malta. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (c. 1592) A reference to Mat- 
thew, x, 16, “Be ye therefore wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” See under SERPENT. 


9 
Every knave has a fool in his sleeve. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 55. (1710) 
10 
Very often, say what you will, a knave is only 
a fool. (Bien souvent, quoi qu’on dise, un 
fripon n’est qu'un sot.) 
ΝΌΣΤΑΙΕΕ, Le Dé positaire. Act ii, sc. 6. (1769) 
Men never turn rogues without turning fools. 
THOMAS PAINE, The Crisis. No. 3. (1776) 
A rogue is a roundabout fool. 
S. T. Coreripce, Table Talk, 4 Jan., 1823. 


III—Fools and Wise Men 
᾿ See also Wisdom and Folly 
The wise man is deceived but once, the fool 
twice. 
NATHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Wise. (1736) 


42 
Either mere fools or good physicians all. 
BARNABE Barnes, Divils Charter. Sig.L3.(1607) 
No matter whether I be a fool or a physician. 
Tuomas Heywoono, A Mayden-Head Well Lost. 
Act iii. (1634) See also under Doctor 


13 
The discourse of the godly is always wisdom. 
but the fool changeth as the moon. 

Bex Srira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

Xxvii, 11. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

There is a wise man who is wise to many, and 
to his own soul he showeth himself a fool. 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom, xxxvii, 19. 


14 
If the fool would persist in his folly he would 
become wise. 

WILLIAM BLAkeE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
The selfish, smiling fool, and the sullen, frowning 
fool, shall both be thought wise, that they may 
be a rod. 

WILLIAM Bake, Proverbs of Hell. 

A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. 

Wririam Brake, Proverbs of Hell. 

The errors of a wise man make your rule, 
Rather than the perfections of a fool. 
ee BLAKE, On Art and Artists. (a. 1827) 


If wise men play the fool, they do it with a 
vengeance. 
H.G.Boun,Hendbook of Proverbs,p.419.(1855) 
When a wise man errs, he errs with a vengeance. 
oEALES: Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 49. (1875) 


1 : 
The enmity of the wise rather than the friend- 
ship of the fool. 

Burcxuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 418. (1817) 
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Better to die with a wise man than live with a 
fool. 
Doo1itt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 495. (1872) 


4 
Fools set stools for wise folks to stumble at. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 322. 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1582. (1732) 
Yee know what the old prouerbe saies,... 
When fooles set stocks, and wise men breake 
their chins. 

SAMUEL Row tey, When You See Me, You 
Know Me, sig. F3. (1613) 

A fool may throw a stone into a well, which a 
hundred wise men can not pull out. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 529. (1640) 

Fools tie knots, and wise men loose them. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1678) A 
Scottish form is, ‘Fools ravel and wise men 
redd ({unravel].” See under Knot. 

Every Fool can find Faults, that a great many 
wise Men can’t remedy. 

Tomas ΕΣ, Gnomologia. No. 1416. (1732) 
See also under Burcpinc, Feast, JEST. 


2 

Wise men profit more from fools than fools 
from wise men; for the wise shun the mis- 
takes of fools, but fools do not imitate the 
successes of the wise. (τοὺς δὲ φρονίμους μᾶλλον 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἀφρόνων ἣ τοὺς ἄφρονας ὑπὸ τῶν φρονίμων 
ὠφελεῖσθαι.) 


Marcus Cato, ΤῊΣ Censor, Maxim. (c. 160 
B.C.) See Prutarcn, Lives: Marcus Cato. 
Ch. ix, sec. 4. Quoted by Francis Bacon, 
Apothegms, No. 167, and by MOonNTAIGNE, 
Essays, bk. iii, ch. 8: “1.85 sages ont plus a 
apprendre des fols, que les fols des sages.” 

Wyse ben by foles harm chastysed. 

Cnuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 329. 
(c. 1380) 

A fole never byleveth tyll he fele sore. 

WitttiaMm Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, p. 485. (c. 1489) 

A happie man and wise is he 
By others harmes can warned be. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 103. (1591) 
Wise Men learn by other Men’s Harms; Fools, by 
their own. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5780. (1732) 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard, 1749. 
Wise Men learn something of Fools; but Fools 
nothing of wise Men. 

THoMASs Futcer, Gnomologia. No. $780. 

Wise men learn by other men’s mistakes; fools 
by their own. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.S70.(1855) 
a ATEBIENCE TEACHER OF FOOLS, see EXPERIENCE. 


The fool knows more in his own house than 
the wise man in another’s. (Més sabe el necio 
en su casa que el cuerdo en la ajena. ) 
Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ti, ch. 43. (1615) 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


The follies of the fool are known to the world, 
but are hidden from himself; the follies of the 


wise are known to himself, but hidden from 
the world. 
: C. C. Cotton, Lacon. (1820) 


Wise men respect the hour for utterance: 

Fools out of season utter worthless trash. 

(Observat sapiens sibi tempus in ore loquendi; 

insipiens loquitur spretum sine tempore ver- 
bum.) 


CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 41. (c. 
A.D. 600 
Wise men are silent, fools talk. 

Jonn Crarxez, Paroemiologia, p. 5. (1639) The 
Dutch say, “De gekken vragen naar de klok, 
maar de wijzen weten bunnen tijd’ (Fools 
ask what’s o’clock ; wise men know the time) 


6 
Ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are 
wise. (ἡδέως yap ἀνέχεσθε τῶν ἀφρόνων φρόνιμοι 
ὄντες.) 
New Testament: II Corinthians, xi, 19. (c. a. D. 
55) The Vulgate is, “Libenter enim suffertis 
insipientes, cum sitis ipsi sapientes.” 


7 

The fool who knows his foolishness is wise at 
least so far, but a fool who thinks himself 
wise, he is called a fool indeed. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 63. (c. 
425 B.C.) 

He may be called a foole that . . 
him selfe to be wise. 

Str THomas Norra, tr., Diall of Princes, fo. 91. 
(1557) 

The first chapter of fooles, is to esteeme them 
selues wise. (ΕἸ primo capitolo de matti, si ὁ 
tenersi sanio.) 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. 
Ὁ. 93. (1574) Pettie, tr. James Howe .t, 
English Proverbs, p. 1. (1659) (With “hold” 
for “esteem.”] THomas FULLER, Gnomologia 
No. 4525. (1732) (As in 1574.] 

The chiefest account of a foole, is to hold hym 
selfe wise. (La prima parte del pazzo, é ditenersi 
sanio.) 

Joun Frorio, Ferste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 

I do now remember a saying, “The fool doth 
think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself 
to be a fool.” 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 1, 35. (1600) 

Those that think them wise, are greatest fcols. 

WiLtiaM ALEXANDER, Eart or StTiriinc, The 

Tragedy of Croesus. Act ii, sc. 1. (1607) 
The greatest foo] is he who thinks he is not one 
and all others are. (Pero e] mayor necio es οἱ que 
no se lo piensa y ἅ todos los otros difine.) 

BatTasaAR GraciaAn, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
201. (1647) 

He who thinks himself wise, O heavens! is a 
ais fool. (Qui se croit sage, 6 ciel! est un grand 
ou. 

Votrarre, Le Droit du Seigneur. Act iv, sc. 1 
(c. 1750) 

People are never so near playing the fool as when 
they think themselves wise. 

Mary Woattzy Monrtacu, Leiter to Lady 
Bute, 1 March, 1755. 
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1 
To reason with a wise man is easy; with a fool, 
impossible. 

DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 278. (1872) 
2 
The wise man’s eyes are in his head; but the 
fool walketh in darkness. (Sapientis oculi in 
capite eius: stultus in tenebris ambulat.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ii, 14. (c. 250 B. c.) 


3 
A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but 
a fool’s heart at his left. (Cor sapientis in dex- 
tera eius, et cor stulti in sinistra illus.) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 2. 
The heart of fools is in their mouth but the 
mouth of the wise is [in] their heart. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxi, 26. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
The tonge of a discrete man is in his herte & the 
herte of a foole is in his tonge. 
Ear Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 
losophirs, fo. 140. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 
The wise man hath his tong in his hart, and he 
that is a foole and furious, hath his hart in his 
tong. 
Epwarp HELLowEs, tr., Guevara’s Chronicle, 
p. 183. (1574) 
The wisdom of a foole is in his tongue, & the 
tongue of the wise man is hydden in his hart. 
Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 67. (1578) 
These are those fooles, which carry their Hearts 
in their Mouthes; and farre from those wise men, 
which carry their Mouthes in their Hearts. 
Ricwarp BratHwalt, The English Gentleman, 
p. 47. (1630) 
Fools have their hearts in their mouths, but wise 
men keep their mouths in their hearts. (Los locos 
tienen el corazén en la boca, y los cuerdos la boca 
en el corazén.) 
Rogert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 131. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 
Wise men have their mouth in their heart, fools 
their heart in their mouth. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.570.(1855) 


4 
Rather be accounted a fool, than be wise 
and snarled at. (Delirus inersque videri, quam 
sapere et ringi.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 112. (1511) 
To counterfeit the fool at the right time is the 
greatest wisdom. (Stultitiam simulare loco pru- 
dentia summa est.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 112. 


δ 
Wise sayings seem but folly to a fool. (δόξει 
ris ἀμαθεῖ σοφὰ λέγων οὐκ εὖ φρονεῖν.) 


Eupipipes, The Bacchae, |. 480. (c. 410 B.C.) 


6 
Fooles are fain of flitting. 
Davin Feacuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 
1595) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 235. (1678) 
Fools are fain of flitting, and wise men of sitting. 
James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 105.(1721) 
The Fool wanders, the wise Man travels. 
Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia, No. 4540.(1732) 
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7 
A foole by nature, and a wise man by writyng. 
(Matto per natura, e sanio per scritura.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 


8 
The cunning man steals a horse, the wise man 
lets him alone. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1735. 
He’s a Fool that cannot conceal his Wisdom. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richurd’s Almanack, 1745. 
Life with Fools consists in Drinking; 

With the wise Man, Living’s Thinking. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
The Brave and the Wise can both pity and excuse 

when Cowards and Fools shew no mercy. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
9 
One may get wisdome by looking on a Fool. 
Tuomas FuLirer, The Holy State: Of Fools. 
(1642) 
A Fool and a Wiseman are alike both in the 
starting-place, their birth, and at the post, their 
death; onely they differ in the race of their lives. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Fools. 
Many have been the wise speeches of fools, 
though not so many as the foolish speeches of 
wise men. 
Tuomas Futrer, The Holy State: Of Fools. 


10 

A Fool is happier in thinking well of himself. 
than a wise Man in others’ thinking well of 
him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 102. (1732) 
A wise Man’s thoughts walk with him, but a 
Fool’s without him. 

THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 478. 

All Fool, or all Philosopher. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 517. 

Fools and Philosophers are made out of the same 
Metal. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1566. 
Fools are wise Men in the Affairs of Women. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1571. 
That, which makes wise Men modest, makes Fools 
unmannerly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4382. 

The wise Man draws more advantage from his 
Enemies, than a Fool from his Friends. 

THoMaS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4833. 

The wise Man, even when he holds his Tongue, 
says more than the Fool when he speaks. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4834. 

The wise Man is born to rule the Fool. 

Tuomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 4835. 
Wise Men may look ridiculous in the Company 
of Fools. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. $783. 


11 
Folus lade polys, wisemenn ete the fysshe. 
[Fools lade out pools, wise men eat the fish. | 
F. J. Furnivary, ed., Babees Book, Ὁ. 332. 
(c. 1450) 
Wyse men may ete the fysshe, when ye [Fancy] 
shal draw the pole [pool]. 
Joun Sxriton, Magnyfycence, |. 300. (ς.1520) 
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Fools lade the water, and wise men catch the fish. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 322. (1605) 
Fools lade out all the water, and wise men take 

the fish. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 92. (1670) 
1 


Difiidence is the diadem of the wise, while 
boldness is characteristic of the fool. 

SALOMON IBN GasiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No 78. (ς. 1050) 


2 
The wise do at once what the fool does at 
last. (Haga al principio el cuerdo lo que el 
nacio al fin.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
268. (1647) : 
That which a fool doth at last, a wise man doth 
at first. (Lo que hace el loco a la postre, hace 
sabio al principio.) 
TorrRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 197. (1666) 
A wise man doth at first what a fool doth at last. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 20. (1880) 


Of the wise thou shalt learne to make thy selfe 
better, of fooles, to make thy selfe more ad- 
vised, 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 117. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


The vanity of fools is the wisdom of the wise. 

T. C. Haripurton (Sam Siickx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 20. (1843) 

5 
The wisest fool in Christendom. 

Henry IV oF France, referring to James I of 
England, when the latter abandoned him for 
an alliance with Spain. (1617) The remark 
has also been attributed to Sully 


6 
While the discreet advise, the fool doth his 
business. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 275. (1640) 
The old saying is a shrewd one, that Wise men 
propose, and fools determine. 

Sir Rocer L'Estrance, Fables. No. 122.(1692) 
While wise men, long beset by doubt, 

Wander from pole to pole, 
The fool who knows his way about 
Is first to reach the goal. 

SYDNEY KING RussELi, The Victor. (1940) 
A fool says I can’t, a wise man says I'll try. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 489. (1940) There is also a reverse, “The 
wise man said it couldn't be done, and the 
fool came and did it.” 


Fools bite one another, but wise men agree 
together. 
; Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 454. (1640) 


τ = wise erred not, it would go hard with 
ools. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
If a wise Man should never miscarry, the Fool 
would burst. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2664.(1732) 


9 
The wise and the fool have their fellows. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 4. (1659) 


10 
Who is wise in the day, can be no fool in the 
night. 

HowELl, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 6. (1659) 
He that is a wise man by day is no fool by night. 


H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.389.(1855) 
11 


Every man is made a fool through his own 
wisdom. (Stultus factus est omnis homo a sci- 
entia.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, x, 14. (c. 700 B.C.) 
This is the rendering made by John Wilson 
of the sentence, as quoted by ERAsmus, 
Moriae Encomium, sec. 114. The King James 
Version is, “Every man is brutish in his 
knowledge.” 

12 
Nis nawer nan so wis mon 
That me ne mai bi-swiken. 

LavyaMon, Brut (Madden), i, 32. (c. 1205) Re- 
peated in li, 211. 

None is so wise but the fool overtakes him. 
HersertT, Jacula Prudenium. No. 736. (1640) 
None is so wise but the Fool sometimes over- 

takes him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3654.(1732) 
Fuller improves on Herbert. 


13 

Thou maist flatter with fooles bicause thou 
art wise, but the wise will euer marke thee for 
a foole. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 319. (1580) 
14 
A wise man altereth his purpose, but a foole 
persevereth in his folly. 

James Masse, tr., Celestina, p. 104. (1631) 
Mabbe is paraphrasing a Spanish proverb, 
“ΕἸ sabio muda consejo; el necio, no” (The 
wise man changes his mind, the fool never). 
The Italian form is very hike the Spanish: “Ti 
sabio muda conscio, il nescio no.” 

15 
The wise man questions himself. the fool 
others. 

Mencivs, Discourses. (c. 300 Β. ς.) See Brown, 
Wisdom of the Chinese, p. 82. 

16 
Does not he return wisest that comes home 
whipt with his own follies? 

THomas Mipp.eton, A Trick to Catch the Old 
One. Act ii, sc. 1. (1607) 

17 

One wise man }s worth more than ten thousand 
fools. (eis φρονῶν μυρίων μὴ φρονούντων κρείττον 
ἐστί.) 

Ριατο, Gorgias. Sec. 490A. (c. 360 B.C.) 

A single day in the life of a learned man is worth 
more than the lifetime of a fool. (Unus dies 
hominum eruditorum plus patet quam imperitis 
longissima aetas.) 

Posipontus, Exhortations. (c. 75 8.6.) See 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium Epis. Ixxviii, sec. 28. 
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Of more worth is one day of a wise man then 
the whole life of a foole. 
James Masse, tr., Celestina, p. 248. (1631) 
Twenty wise men may easily add up into one fool. 
J. Ἢ SPENDER, Comments of Bagshot. Ch. 11. 
1925) 


1 
The wise shall inherit glory: but shame shall 
be the promotion of fools. (Gloriam sapientes 
possidebunt: stultorum exaltatio, ignominia. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iii, 35. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A reproof entereth more into a wise man than an 
hundred stripes into a fool. (Plus proficit cor- 
reptio apud prudentem, quam centum plagae apud 
stultum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 10. 
Wisdom is before him that hath understanding; 
but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth. 
(In facie prudentis lucet sapientia: oculi stul- 
torum in finibus terrae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 24. 


2 

He bids fair to grow wise who understands he 
is a fool. (Non pote non sapere qui se stultum 
intellegit.) 

PuBLILivs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 451. 
Fools fear fortune, wise men bear it 
timent fortunam, sapientes ferunt.) 

Pusiitius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 648. 


(Stulti 


3 
Those who wish to appear wise among fools, 
among the wise seem foolish. (Qui stultis vi- 
deri eruditi volunt, stulti eruditis videntur. ) 
QuINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. x, ch. 
7, sec. 22. (c. A. D. 80) 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 
νει Cowper, Conversation, }. 300. (1781) 
4 
In all companies there are more fools than 
wise men. (En toutes compaignies, il y a plus 
de folz que de saiges.) 
Raspecais, Pantagruel. (1545) 
5 
The wise man knows the fool. but the fool 
doth not know the wise man. 
Joun Ray, Enghsh Proverbs, Ὁ. 271. (1678) 


6 
The fole is knowen by his wordis and the 
wieseman by his werkis. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 17. (1477) 

Somme axed him [Diogenes] why he was called 
dogly ? He sayde because I barke vyon the fooles 
and fawne vpon the wysemen. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes, fo. 36. 
If thou wol be wyse be not in feliship with foolis, 
but be euer in feliship with them that ben wyser 
than thy self. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes, fo. 87. 
Wysdom can not proufyt to a fole, ne wytte to 
hym that vseth it not. 

Ear. Rivers, tr., Dictes, fo. 104. 
The gouvernour of a wyseman is pacience, & the 
gouvernour of 8 foole is pride. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes, fo. 116. 


If thou correct a wyseman he shal thanke the 
therfore, & if thou teche a foole he shall dyspreyse 
the. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes, fo. 116. 


7 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools. (φάσκοντες εἶναι σοφοὶ ἐμωράνθησαν.) 
New Testament: Romans, i, 22. (c. Α.Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Dicentes enim se esse sapi- 
entes, stulti facti sunt.” 


Whatever aversion a wise man may feel for 
a fool, a fool feels a hundred times more for 
ἃ wise man. 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 5, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
Be not astonished that a fool should overpower a 
wise man with his loquacity, for a common stone 
will break a jewel. 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 55. 

The sound of the lute is drowned by that of the 
drum, and the perfume of ambergris is over- 
powered by the stench of garlic. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 56. 

9 


The Italian seems wise, and is wise; the Span- 
jiard seems wise, and is a fool; the French 
seems a fool, and is wise; and the English 
seems a fool and is a fool. 
Tuomas Scot, The Highwaies of God and the 
King, p. 8. (1623) Quoted as a proverb. 


10 
Fools cut their fingers, but wise folks cut 
their thumbs. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Fools cut their fingers, but wise men cut their 


thumbs. . . . i.e. the follies of the wise are pro- 
digious. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iii, 467. (1902) 
11 


Immortal gods! how much does one man excel 
another! What a difference there is between 
a wise person and a fool! (Di immortales, ho- 
mini homo quid praestat! Stulto intellegens 
quid interest! ) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 232. (161 B.C.) 


12 

A fool may ask more than seven wise men can 
answer. (Un matto sa piu domandare che sette 
sav} rispondere. ) 

TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 69. (1666) 

A fool may ask more questions in an hour than 
a wise man can answer in seven years. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1670) 
Fools may ask more in an Hour, than wise Men 
can answer in seven. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1578.(1732) 
A fool will ask more questions than the wisest 
can answer. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Examinations are formidable even to the best 
prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more than 
the wisest man can answer. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 322. (1820) 
A fool may ask more questions than a wise man 
cares to answer. 

Watterx Scorr, The Pirate. Ch. 18. (1821) 
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There is an old French proverb, “Ce esmuet 
ung fol que quarante sages ne pourroyent 
apaiser” (One fool may make a disturbance 
which forty wise men may not be able to 
quiet). 


1 
The wise man must carry the fool upon his 
shoulders. 

JoHN WopROEPHE, Spared Houres, p. 89.(1623) 


2 

A foole beholdeth but onely the begynnynge 
of his workys, but a wiseman takyth hede to 
the ende. 


Unknown, Dialogues of Creatures, ccvii. (c. 
1535) 


3 . 
I saw ful set one segis of honore, and wysmen 
set one lawar segis. [I saw fools set on seats 
of honor, and wise men set on lower seats. ] 
Unknown, Wisdom of Solomon,).765.(¢.1400) 
Want of wyse men makis fulis sitt on bynkis. 
Rosert HENRYSON, Want of Wise Men.(c.1450) 
For want of a wise man, a fool is set in the chair. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 137. (1639) 
For faut 0’ wise men, fools sit on binks [benches]. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 235. (1678) 
Cited by Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 105 
(1721), with the comment, “Spoken when we 
see unworthy persons in authority.” The 
Spaniards say, “Por falta de hombres buenos, 
ἃ mi padre hicieron alcalde” (For want of 
good men they made my father justice of the 
peace). 


IV—Playing the Fool 


4 
To fenvhe foly quhile is wyt. [To feign folly 
at times 1s wit. ] 

Joun Barsour, The Bruce, i, 344. (1375) 
Which Gonella noteth, saving. That to plave the 
foole wel, it behooveth a man first to be wise. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. ii, 

p. 159. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Na man can play the fool so well as the wise man. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 
This fellow is wise enough to play the fool. 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 

SHAKESPEARE, Tuelfth Night, iii, 1, 68. (1600) 
I have read in a book, that to play the fool 
wisely, is high wisdom. 

Bren Jonson, Poetaster. Act iv, sc. 5. (1601) 
Non plaies the foole well without wit. 

Davies, The Scourge of Folly, p. 42. (1611) 
Who are a little wise, the best fooles bee. 

Joun Donne, The Triple Foole. (c. 1625) 
Sometimes the fool to play, 

Is wisdom great they say. 

Poor Robin's Almanack, July, 1687. 

He is no wise Man, that cannot play the Fool 
upon Occasion. 

THomas Futter, Gnomoalagia. No. 1929.(1732) 
It is a cunning Part to play the Fool well. 

; THomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 2849. 


ἊΝ wise through excess of wisdom is made a 
ool. 


R. W. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 


If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt 
never be a wise man. 

THACKERAY, Lovel the Widower. (1860) The 
French say, “I] vaut mieux étre fou avec 
tous que sage tout seul” (Better be a fool 
with all than wise by yourself). 

He dares to be a fool, and that is the first step 
in the direction of wisdom. 

HuneEKER, The Pathos of Distance,p.257.(1913) 


6 

He who lives without folly is not so wise as 
he thinks. (Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage 
qu’il croit.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 209. (1665) 
There is a Scottish jingle, which runs, ‘The 
gravest fish is an oyster; The gravest bird is 
an owl; The gravest beast is an ass; An’ the 
gravest man is a fule.” The Germans say, 
“Zu viel Weisheit ist Narrheit” (Too much 
wisdom is folly). 

And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 
Worpswortn, The Oak and the Broom. (1800) 


7 

At times discretion should be thrown aside, 
And with the foolish we should play the fool. 
(οὐ πανταχοῦ τὸ φρόνιμον ἁρμόττει παρόν, 

καὶ συμμανῆναι δ᾽ ἔνια δεῖ. 


MENANGER, Poloumenoi.Frag.421K.(c.300 B.C.) 
To act the fool is sometimes the greatest wisdom. 
(Stultitiam simulare loco, prudentia summa est.) 

Cato (?) Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 18. (c. 175 B.C.) 
The usual form of the proverb is, “Stultitiam 
simulare loco sapientia summa est.” 

It is pleasant to play the fool in the right season. 
(Dulce est desipere in loco.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 12, |. 27. (23 B.C.) 
Quoted as a proverb by Erasmus, Moriae 
Encomium, sec. 112. (1511) 

Then, Pallas. take away thine Owl, 

And let us have a lark instead. 

Tuomas Hoop, To Minerva. (c. 1840) 

Nor is he the wisest man who never proved him- 
self a fool. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
1. 244. (1886) 


8 
] have played the fool. (Apparet enim quod 
stulte egerim. ) 
Old Testament: I Samuel, xxvi, 21. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Make not a fool of thyself, to make others merry. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melanchaly, 


He hath great need of a fool that plays the fool 
himself. 

GeorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 49. 
(1640) From the French proverb, “Grand 
besoin a de fol qui de soi-méme le fait.” 

If thou play the fool, stay for a fellow. 

J. Howext, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 7. (1659) 
I staid up a little while, playing the fool with 
the lass of the house. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diarv, 28 Feb., 1660. 

He would fain have a fool that makes a fool of 
himself, 

James Kerry, Scottisk Proverbs, p. 161. (1721) 


People have no right to make fools of themselves, 
unless they have no relations to blush for them. 
T. C. Harmsurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 18. (1843) 


V—Fool’s Paradise 


1 
A fools paradise is a wisemans hell. 

THOMAS FuLier, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 
20. (1642) 

A fool’s paradise is better than ἃ wiseacre’s 
purgatory. 

Georce CoLMAN THE Exper, The Deuce Is in 
Him. Act i, sc. 1. (1763) Samntsaury, Scrap- 
Book, p. 254, condenses this to “Fools’ para- 
dises are wise men’s purgatories.” 

A fool’s paradise is better than none. 
E. Bonett, Old Mrs. Camelot, p. 189. (1944) 
2 


Into a Limbo large and broad, since call’d 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown. 
ΜΠΤΟΝ, Paradise Lost. Bk. iii, 1. 495. (1667) 
Limbus fatuorum (the limbo of fools), the 
name given by the old schoolmen to the post - 
mortem abiding place of those too lacking in 
merit for Heaven, and too lacking in blame 
for Hell, whom Dante calls “the praiseless 
and the blameless dead,” in other words, 
fools, idiots and lunatics, somewhat resem- 
bling the Limbus infantum, to which un- 
baptized infants were condemned. 
Hence the fool’s paradise, the statesman’s scheme, 
The air-built castle, and the golden dream. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. iii, |. 9. (1728) 
Beguiling tedious hours with romances and fairy 
tales and fools’ paradises. 
BernarD SHaw, Misalliance Ὁ. cxiii. (1910) 


3 
I wold not be in a folis paradyce. 
Wriam Paston, in Paston Letters. No. 457. 
(1462) 
Thus my lady, not very wyse, 
Is brought in to foles paradyse. 
Wittiam Roy, Rede Me and Be Nott Wrothe. 
(1528) 
Dyd I desyre a sonne of my Lorde? Dyd I not 
say that thou shouldest not brynge me in a foles 
paradyse ? 
Matthew's Bible: II Kings. Ch. 4. (1549) 
She wyll also in talke cast oft times upon a man 
such a sweete smyle, that it were enough to 
bryng him into a fooles Paradise. 
STzrano Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 242. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
By a few filed woordes to bring us into a fooles 


pa ; 
Geoxce Perriz, Petite Pallace, p. 88. (1576) 

He had brought Philautus into a fooles Paradise. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues, pp. 69, 344. (1579) 

If ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, as 

they say, it were a very gross kind of behaviour. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet ,ii,4,175.(1595) 

Promise of matrimony by a yong gallant, to 

bring a virgin lady into a fooles paradise! 
Wessrer ΑΝῸ Marston, The Malcontent. Act 

v, sc. 3. (1604) 

In this fool’s paradise he drank delight. 

Grorcs Cranez, The Borough. Let 12. (1810) 


Love’s fool-paradise is out of date, like Adam’s. 
E. B. BROWNING, Aurora Leigh, iv, 339. (1856) 
4 


The fools we know have their own Paradise, 
The wicked also have their proper Hell. 
James Tomson, The City of Dreadful Night. 
Pt. xi. (1874) 
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5 
When the night come . . . I hot-foots up to 
the dance. 
Georc_E Ane, Artie, p. 22. (1896) 
He . . . Hot-footed up to see the Boss. 
Georce Apt, More Fables, p. 159. (1900) 
I hot-footed it into the ravine. 
᾿ R. A. Wason, Friar Tuck. Ch. 40. (1912) 


Keeping thy foot from the slough of destruc- 
tion. (ἔξω κομίζων ὀλεθρίου πηλοῦ πόδα. 


Agscny Luvs, Libation-Bearers, 1. 697. (458 B.C.) 


I see many footprints going in but few coming 
out. (ὁρῶ ἴχνη πολλὼών εἰσιόντων, ὀλίγων δὲ 
ἐξιόντων, 

ΑΕ5ΟΡ, Fables: The Lion and the Fox. (c 570 
B.c.) A lion, having grown old and not 
being able to catch enough food, pretended 
to be sick, and when the animals came to 
visit him in his cave, seized and ate them. 
But the fox, seeing many footprints going 
into the cave and few coming out, refused 
to enter. 

Whoso sought them could find no marks leading 
to the cave. (Quaerenti nulla ad speluncam signa 
ferebant.) 

VerciL, Aencid. Bk. viii, 1. 212. (19 B.c.) Cacus 
steals four bulls and four heifers, and, that 
there might be no tracks pointing forwards, 
he dragged them by the tail into his cavern, 
so that all the tracks pointed outwards—the 
reverse of those in Aesop's fable. 

It frightens me to sce all the footprints directed 
towards thy den, and none returning. (Quia me 
vestigia terrent,| omnia te adversum spectantia, 
nulla retrorsum.) 

Hoxace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. i, 1. 74. (20 B.C.) 
The fox speaking to the lion. “Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum” is a familiar motto. 


Measure off your steps some other way. (οὐκ 
ἀναμετρήσεις σαυτὸν ἀπιὼν ἀλλαχῇ.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 1020. (414 B.C.) 
It is right that each man should measure himself 
by his own foot. (Metiri se quemque suo modulo 
ac pede verum est.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, No. vii, 1. 98. (20 5...) 
Measure yourself by your own foot. (Tuo te 
pede metire.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 89. 
(1523) Citing the proverb derived from 
Horace. Included by Taverner in his Trans- 
lations from Erasmus, with the comment, 
“The paynters and caruers of ymages holde 
opynyon that the just measure of euery man 
consisteth in seuen of his owne fete. By this 
prouerbe we be therefore warned that we 
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dylate not our selves beyond our condition.” 

But what Horace probably meant was that 

every one should measure himself by his own 

standards, and not by those of other people. 
You sha! not know the length of my foote, vntill 
by your cunning you get commendation. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 290. (1579) Shall not understand me. 
{Satan] marks how every man is inclined, .. . 
and when he hath the measure of his foot, then 

he fits him. 

Henry ὅΜΙΤΗ, Sermons, ii, 37. (c. 1585) 
Having now the full length of his foot, then 
shewes she herselfe what she is. 

Tromas DexKker, Works (Grosart), i, 263. 

(1603) . 
I know the length of his foot. 

THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 108. (1616) 
When Henrie came to the Crown, Wolsey quickly 
found the length of his foot, and fitted him with 
an easie shoe. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Life of Car- 

dinal Wolsey. (1642) Quickly sized him up. 
Well, gossip, I know too the length of your foote. 
Sir WILLIAM Davenant, The Play-House to 
Be Let. Act v. (c. 1663) Scott, Woodstock. 
Ch. 19. (1826) Hucues, The Scouring of the 
White Horse. Ch. 3. (1858) 
He had taken the length of the Squire’s foot. 
S. J. WevMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 19.(1922) 


1 
He measures another man's foot by his own 
last. 

RICHARD BERNARD, tr., Terence, p. 70. (1598) 
ΕΘΝ THE FOOT, HERCULES, see under HERCULES. 


They carried them out of the world with their 
feet forward. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Urn Burial. Ch. 4.(1658) 
They never enter St. Denys but with their Feet 
foremost. 

Joun Ozerr, tr., Rabelais, ii, 27. (1734) 

3 


Big feet, great luck; felicity hangs from the 
tips of the toes. 
GURNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 359. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
In every small foot there is a jarful of tears. 
Gurmney Crampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 360. 
A reference to the Chincse custom of binding 
the feet of young girls. 


He hadn’t a foot to stand on. (Pedem ubi 
poneret non habebat.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iv. ch. 25. (c. 45 B.c.) 
Erasmus quotes the proverb as “Pedem ubi 
ponat, non habet.” Cicero uses it a number 
of times, in Ad Alticum, in the second 
Philippic, and elsewhere. See under Lec. 


Bare foot is better than none. 
RanpLe Cotcrave, Dictionary: Nud. (1611) 
Better a bare foot than none. 
HErpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 83. (1640) 
Better a bare foot than no foot at all. 
Tuomas D'Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote Pt. i, act i, sc. 1. (1694) 
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And hence a third proverb, . .. Better a bare 
foot than none at all. 
SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, ii, 111. (1748) 


6 

Thou, O king, sawest, and behold a great im- 
age. . . . This image’s head was of fine gold, 
... his feet part of iron and part of clay. 
(Pedum quaedam pars erat ferrea, quaedam 
autem fictilis. ) 

Old Testament: Daniel, ii, 31-33. (c. 170 B.C.) 
Daniel is interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, and “feet of clay” became proverbial 
for the weak and human part of a great 
person’s character. 

Mr. Carlyle made an inimitable bust of the poet’s 
head of gold; may I not be forgiven if my business 
should have more to do with the feet of clay? 

R. L. Stevenson, Some Aspects of Robert 
Burns. (1880) 

It is the feet of clay that makes the gold of the 
image precious. 

Oscar Wipe. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Ch. 13. (1891) 

I look for clay feet before I even glance at an 
idol’s head. 

Rurus Kinc, A Variety of Weapons, p 87 
(1943) 


7 
Fellows who turn to philosophy suddenly with 
unwashed feet. (Pedibus inlotis. ) 

AuLus GELLivus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 9. 
sec. 8. (c. A.D. 150) Proverbial for “without 
preparation.” Gellius uses the phrase again 
in bk. xvii, ch. 5, sec. 14, “It is with un- 
washed feet, as the proverb savs, and un- 
washed words that our critic assails the argu- 
ment of that most learned man [Cicero].” 
PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 316, refers to “inlutis 
manibus” (unwashed hands). 


8 
Going with my feete sometime thither whyther 
I go not with my hart. 
STEFANO GUAzzOo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 193. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


9 
We'll fix you up with dry Trilbys. 

O Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Sphinx Apple 
(1907) From George du Maurier’s novel, 
Trilby, about an artist's model whose great- 
est beauty was her feet. 

10 
One foot is better than two crutches. 

GeorGeE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 771. 
(1640) From the French proverb, “Mieux 
vaut un pied que deux échasses.” 


11 
He thinkth his feete be, where his head shall 
neuer come. 

Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Some thinke their feete be where their head shall 
neuer come. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 49. (1611) 


12 
Here is, sens thou camst, too many feete a-bed. 
Joan Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
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1 
He would dictate two hundred lines, while 
standing, as they say, on one foot. (Stans 
pede in uno.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, No. iv, 1. 10. (35 B.C.) 
Proverbial for “without effort.” 


From the sole of the foot even unto the head 
there is no soundness in it. (A planta pedis 
usque ad verticem non est in eo sanitas. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 
From the sole of his foot unto his crown. (A 
planta pedis usque ad verticem eius.) 
: Old Testament: Job, ii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 


I am not, as your Lombard proverb saith, cold 
on my feet; or content to part with my com- 
modities at a cheaper rate than I am accus- 
tomed. 
Ben Jonson, Volpone. Act ii. (1605) In the 
Lombard dialect “to have cold feet” means 
to be without resources. In a novel by a 
Low German writer, Fritz Reuter, published 
in 1862, a card-player gives “cold feet” as 
his reason for quitting the game, and from 
this perhaps developed the modern meaning 
of the phrase, to become discouraged, or to 
lose one’s nerve. See article by KennetH Mc- 
Kenziz, in Modern Language Notes, Dec., 
1912. The Germans have another phrase, 
“Auf schwachen Fiissen stehen” (To stand 
on weak feet). 
He’s one o’ them boys that never has cold feet. 
Georce Abz, Artie, Ὁ. 108. (1896) 
Instead of “getting cold feet,” as the phrase for 
discouragement ran, and turning back, they de- 
termined to cover as many as possible of the 
seventeen hundred miles. 
EvizaBeTH Robins, The Magnetic North. Ch. 
1. (1904) 
She got cold feet. 
O. Henry, Roads of Destiny, p. 64. (1909) 
Swollen head, weak nerves, cold feet. 
sar Bawzy, Mr Fortune Finds a Pig, p. 11. 
1943) 


4 
Apt to get off on the wrong foot. 
KaTHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 139. (1940) 
bers is the time to catch somebody on the wrong 
oot. 
Jerrerson Faryzon, Murder at a Police Sta- 
tion, p. 189. (1943) 
I hope I’m off on the wrong foot. 
Anne NAsH, Said with Flowers, Ὁ. 106. (1943) 


δ 

Heeder, the blind old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silence. 
LoncreL__ow, Tegnér’s Drapa. St. 6. (1847) 


I resemble those that hauing once wet their 
feete, care not hoe deepe they wade. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Epistle 
Dedicatory (Arber), p. 216. (1580) 
One foote goeth by an other, but they both 
carrye the body. 
‘Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 221. 
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To every foot, its shoe. (A chasque pied, son 
soulier. ) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
All feet tread not in one shoe. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 499. (1640) 
All shoes fit not all feet. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. i, act v, sc. 2. (1694) 
Two feet in one shoe Will never do. 
CHEALEsS, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 40. (1875) 


l’m here now, with both feet! 
σι E. Mutrorp, The Man from Bar-20, p. 248. 
(1918) I’m here with a vengeance. 


To thrust one’s feet under another man’s table. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 272. (1678) 
FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 5247. (1732) 


10 
That lady had indeed, as the phrase is, fallen 
on her feet. 
WiLtuiaMm Rovucueap, Malice Domestic. Ch. 1. 
(1929) See under Cart. 


11 
As for me, when I perceiued upon which foot 
he halted, I made hast to eat. 
D. Rovranp, Lazarillo (1924), p. 40. (1586) 
I now perceive on which foot you halt. 
James Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 212. 
(1631) What your weak point is. 
I now see which Leg you are lame of. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2623.(1732) 
Tis a sure sign what foot the patient halts upon. 
WaALter Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch.29.(1823) 


Come on, my lords, the better foot before. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii, 3, 192. 

(1593) King John, iv, 2, 170. (1596) 
His legs are not matches, for hee is still setting 
the best foot forward. 

51 THomas Oversury, Characters: A Foote- 

man. (1613) 
I did put my best leg forward. 

James ΜΆΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina. Act xi. (1631) 
Cheer up, the better leg avore. 

Ben JONSON, Tale of a Tub. Act ii, sc. 1. (1633) 
To set the best foot forward. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 245. (1678) 
You should commence an amour, and put your 
best foot foremost. 

Wittiam Concreve, The Way of the World. 

Act iv, sc. 10. (1700) 
You must put your best leg foremost, old lady. 

Crarces Dickens, Oliver Twist, Ch. 5. (1838) 
We had to put our best foot foremost. 

E. E. Napier, Excursions in South Africa, ii, 

373. (1849) 
Put forward your best foot. 

Rosert Brownino, Respectability. (1855) 
Best foot foremost kills the hill. 

aa Cripps the Carrier. Ch. 7. 

1 


Andrew made his bows, and as the saying is, 
took his foot in his hand. 
Tosias ΘΜΟΙΤΡΤΤ, tr., Don Quixote, iv, iv, 1. 
(1755) To depart; to make a journey. 
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The kind of scenes he may alight on if he “take 
his feet in his hands.” 
J. H. Burton, The Cairngorm Mountains, p. 
5. (1864) 
Make your feet your friend. 
BARRIE, Sentimental Tommy. Ch. 11. (1896) 


1 
I tell you, says the president, my foot is down. 
SABA SmitH, Major Downing, p. 141. (1833) 
She ... put her foot down. 
James Payn, The Luck of the Darrells. Ch. 
25. (1886) 
I’ve put my foot down, 
Mary E. W. FREEMAN, The Shoulders of Atlas, 
p. 171, (1908) 


2 
One foot in the shoe and the other in the basin. 
(δεξιὸν els ὑπόδημα, ἀριστερὸν els ποδόνιπτρον.) 

Suipas, Lexicon, ν, 32. (c. 950) A Greek prov- 

erb, also cited by Erasmus. 
One foot in sea and one on shore. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sfuch Ado About Nothing, ii, 3, 
66. (1598) A snatch from an old ballad. See 
Percy, Reliques, i, ii, 18. 

He that hath one foot in the straw hath another 
in the spittle. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 440. (1640) 

ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE, See under GRAVE 
One foot in this boat, one in that— 
They both push off. and you fall flat. 

ARTHUR E. MOoute, Proverbs from Ningpo. See 
DOoo.itr_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii,324.(1872) 

One foot cannot stand on two boats. (Yi chih 
chiao tao pu té liang chih ch’uan.) 

WILtiAM Scarsorovucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
60. (1875) 


3 
The bishop has set his foot in it. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“To put one’s foot in it,” to make a blunder on 
the wrong side; to get into a scrape by speaking. 

Bre, Slang: Foot. (1823) 

I put my foot into it (as we say) for I was nearly 
killed. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 12. (1833) 

He’s that kind of young ass. The kind that’s al- 
ways putting his foot in it. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Patriotic Murders, p. 23. 

(1941) 
OPEN MOUTH AND PUT FOOT IN It, see MouTa 


4 
With prosperous foot approach. (Dexter adi 
pede sacra.) 

Verait, Aencid. Bk. viii, 1. 302. (19 B.c.) The 
right foot is the lucky foot, as witness the 
proverb, “To get out of bed with the left 
{wrong] foot first.” 

Right foot first. (Dextro pede.) 

PETRONIUS, Sat vricon. Sec. 30. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) “For 
a moment we were naturally nervous, for 
fear any of us had broken the rule in cross- 
ing the threshold.” 

The 5 with the lucky foot. (Boni pedis homi- 
nem. 

St. Aucustine, Epistles. No. xvii, sec. 2. (a. 0. 
390) That is, the man whose coming brings 
some good fortune. 
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5 
Gangand fote ay getes fode. [The going foot 
always gets food. ] 
UNKNOWN, Cursor Mundi, }. 28939. (c. 1300) 
A walking fcot is ay getting. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 262. (1670) 
A going foot is ay getting, if it were but a thorn. 
A man of industry will certainly get a living. 
JAMES Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1721) 


6 
It was all “‘hay-foot, straw-foot” with him. He 
knew as little of tactics as he did of politics. 
Knickerbocker Magazine, Vol. xxxviii, p. 79. 
(1851) Referring to the alleged use of hay 
and straw by drillmasters in teaching rustic 
recruits to distinguish between the rizht foot 
and the left. 
Scores of men . . . would “hay-foot” every time 
when they should “straw-foot.” 
Joun D. Brrtincs, Hardtack and Coffee, p. 
208. (1887) 
Your “heppin” and “hay-foot” and “straw-foot” 
drillin’. 
ΒΕ. D. Saunpers, Colonel Todhunter of Mis- 
sourt, p. 98. (1911) 
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7 
If I am not for myself, who will be for me? 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirke Abotk. Ch. i, sec. 
14. (c. 450) 
I am your man, I am for you. 
ROBERT GREENE, A Looking-Glass for London. 
(1594) Works, xiv, 128. 
Mv lord, I am for you. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 1, 
386. (1598) 
Who are you for? I am for him I can get most by. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.565.(1855) 
I am for him. 
QO. Henry (W.S. Porter), Purple Dress. (1907) 


8 
| He} will one day determine for or against us. 
BULKELEY AND CUMMINS, A Voyage to the 
South Seas: Dedication, (1743) 
I was privy to all the fors and againsts. 
JANE AuSTEN, Persuasion, ii, 185. (c. 1815) 
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9 
There is a limit at which forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue. 
EpmMuND BurkKE, Observations on a Late Pub- 
lication on the Present State of tke Nation. 
(1769) 


10 
After having passed through forbearance, 
gladness comes. 
Karpara ΕΚΚΕΝ, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
Social Intercourse. (1710) Ken Hoshino. tr. 


11 
Bear and forbear. (ἀνέχου καὶ ἀπέχου.) 
Epictetus, Afaxtm. (c. Α. ἢ. 100) “A phrase fre- 
quently used, as embracing almost the whole 
that philosophy or human reason can teach.” 
Cited by Erasmus, Adages, ii, vii, 13, with 
the Latin, “Sustine et abstine.” 
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The philosopher’s rule, Bear and forbear. (La 
sentence du philosophe, soustenir ἃ abstenir.) 

Rasexals, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 17. (1552) 
Beare and forbeare. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 452. (1580) 
Both beare and forbeare now and then as ye may. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundretk Pointes of 

Good Husbandrie: Supper Matters. (1573) 
To bear and forbear here, will tend to rest. 
Joun Bunyan, Building of the House of God. 
Ch. 10. (1688) 

Bear and forbear is gude philosophy. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 50. (1832) 
Epictetus used to say that . . . “Ifa man should 
take to heart these two words and observe them 
.. . he will be free from wrongdoing, and will 
live a highly peaceful life.” These two words, he 
used to say, were bear and forbear. (Verba haec 

duo dicebat: ἀνέχου et awéxov.) 

Autus ει, Noctes Atticae, xvii, 19. (c. 

A.D. 150) 
When you find men at fault, whisper “Forbear”; 
when you come to a hard place, whisper “Bear.” 

J. C. Nevry, Precious Characters. See Doo- 

LITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 390. (1872) 
The golden rule of married life is, “Bear and for- 
bear.” 

SAMUEL SMILES, Character, p. 313. (1872) 
You must take two bears to live with you—Bear 
and Forbear. 

H. W. THomepson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 483. (1940) Advice of a mother to her son’s 
intended bride. 


1 
Forbearance is no payment. (Radigo ron fa 
pagamento. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 33. (1578) A 
rendering of the Latin proverb, “Quod defer- 
tur non aufertur” (What is deferred is not 
relinquished). 

Arden escaped us. . But forbearance is no ac- 
quittance ; another time we'll do it 

Unknown, Arden of Feversham. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1592) 

Forbearance is no acquittance. 

THomas Heyvwoop, /f You Knew Not Me. 
(1605) Works (1874), i, 332. Ray, English 
Proverbs, Ὁ. 92. (1670) FuLLer, Gnomologia. 
No. 1587. (1732) 

He soon shall find Forbearance no acquittance. 
᾿ Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. x, Ἰ. 53. (1667) 
Beare with mee and I'll beare with thee. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
There is a Latin proverb, ‘“Ferto fereris” (By 
bearing with others, you shall be borne with). 


I was weary with forbearing. (Defeci.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xx, 9. (c. 700 B.C.) 
By long forbearing is a prince persuaded. (Patien- 
tia lenietur princeps.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 


4 
The very word “Forbearance” is precious in 
a house. (Jén tzi chia chung pao. 
ΨΊΏΣΑΜ Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1858. (1875) 


FORCE 


5 
I am for let-a-be for let-a-be, as the boys say. 
WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 37. (1821) 
Let abee for let abee with mad dogs and daft 
folk, is an auld but very true adage. 
MICHAEL Scott, The Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 
2. (1836) LIVE AND LET LIVE, see under LIFE. 


FORCE 
See also Might, Power, Strength 


Tries force because persuasion fails. 
Ropert BRowninc, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau. (1871) See also GENTLENESS. 
Force is not a remedy. 
Jonn Bricut, Speech, at Birmingham, 16 Nov., 
1880. 


7 
Leveful is with force force of-showve. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Pro- 
logue, |. 58. (c. 1386) It is allowable to repel 
force with force. 
To repel force by force. (Vim vi repellere.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 461. 
(1869) A law proverb states, “Vim vi re- 
pellere omnia iura clamant” (That we may 
repel force with force all laws declare). 


Force overcome by force. (Vi victa vis.) 
Cicero, Pro Milone. Ch. xi, sec. 30. (52 8. Cc.) 
By force and arms. (Vi et armis.) 
Cicero, Ad Pontificates. Ch. xxiv, sec. 63. 


9 
His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated. (Non caligavit oculus eius, nec dentes 
illius moti sunt.) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxiv, 7. (c. 650 


B.c.) Of Moses. 
10 


Force without Fore-cast is of little avail. 
ΕΝ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1589.(1732) 
Brute force bereft of wisdom falls to ruin by 
its own weight. (Vis consili expers mole ruit 
sua.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 4, 1. 65. (23 B.C.) 
A tendency to prevail over brute force. 

BisHop JosePH Butter, The Analogy of Rr. 

ligton Natural and Revealed, i, iii, 82. (1736) 

The land has been changed by the brute forces of 
nature. 

Kincstey, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 8. (1866) 
Brute force. Force and violence applied without 
intelligence; senseless force. 


ap MTR Dictionary of Clichés: Brute. (1941) 


Force cannot give right. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, The Rights of British 
America. (1774) 


The irresistible force and the immovable ob- 
ject about summed it up. 

C.& G. Littze, The Black Thumb, p.163.(1942) 
Moving like the irresistible body on its way to 
meet the immovable mass. 

Currrorp Knicut, The Affair of the Fainting 

Butler, p. 77. (1943) 


FORD 
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1 
Willing-nilling you'll be forced to stay. (Force 
forcée vous y retiendra. ) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 6. (1552) 


2 
Forced to play a desperate game, and reduced 
to a forc’t put. 

GEoRGE STARKEY, Helmont’s Vindication, Ὁ. 
328. (1657) A forced put is an action forced 
upon one by circumstances. 

It must be therefore a forc’d Put, that presseth 
us ON. 

Sir A. Mervyn, Speech on Irish Affairs. (1662) 

He’s at a forc’t put. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) 

It is, truly, to be ingenuous, a forced put. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, vii, 63. (1748) 
He thought that it might pass for a case of neces- 

sity, or forced-put. 

Tuomas Nucent, tr., History of Friar Gerund 
de Campazas, i, 526. (1772) 


3 
Force finds a way. (Fit via vi.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 494. (19 B.C.) 


FORD 


4 
T must take the foord as I find it. 

Grorce GASCOIGNE, Posies, 6. (1575) 
It is not good praysing of a foord, vntill a man be 
ouer. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, $1. (1633) 
Ruse [praise] the foord as ye find it. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, 86. (c. 1595) 
Let ilka ane roose the ford as they find it. 

Wa ter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 


FORESIGHT 


5 
A pilot who sees from afar will not make his 
boat a wreck. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 25, 
1. 14. (c. 700 8. 6.) Griffith tr. 


6 
Yu a prouerbe telle men thys 
He wyys ys, that ware ys. 
Ronert MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 
1. 8085. (1303) 
Avysement is good bifore the nede. 
Cuaccer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 343. 
(c. 1380) 
He ys wyse that ys ware or he harm fele. 
Ricnarp Hitrs, Common-Place Book, p. 101. 
(ς. 1530) 
He is wise that is ware in time. That is, who fore- 
sees harm before it comes, and provides against it. 
: Frercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 156. (c. 1595) 


The forehead is better than the hindhead. 
(Frons occipitio prior est.) 

Cato, De Agri Cultura. Ch. 4. (c. 170 5.6.) 
Foresight is better than hindsight. The Ger- 
mans say, “Vorrat ist besser als Nachrat,” or 
“Vorsorge ist besser als Nachsorge.” It will 
be noted that in both English and German, 
the noun which serves as a basis, i.e. “fore- 
sight.” “Vorrat.” or “Vorsorge,” has been 


made into a new compound by substitution 
of a first member of opposite meaning: fore 
and hind, vor and nach. 
If a man had half as much foresight as he has 
hindsight, he’d be a lot better off. 

Rosert J. Burpetre, Hawk-eyes. (1879) Some- 
times quoted, “If a man’s foresight was as 
good as his hindsight, he’d be better off a 
damn sight.” 

Hindsight is far more acute than foresight. 

KATHLEEN KwicHT, Rendesvous with the Past, 
p. 95. (1940) 

I’ve got second sight, hindsight, and foresight. 

Evita Howie, Murder for Christmas, Ὁ. 49. 
(1941) 


8 
Forecast is better than labour. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, The Widdowes Teares. Act 
li, sc. 4. (1612) 
Fore-cast is better than work-hard. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 92. (1670) 
Force, without forecast, is little worth. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 106. (1721) 
“Strength unless guided by skill and discre- 
tion, will avail but little.’ The Scots say, 
“Gude foresight furthers the wark.” 


9 
What is foreseen by the mind is lighter to bear. 
(Praemeditata animo levius suffere valebis.) 
CoLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 17. (c. 
A.D. 600) In the next line the obverse is 
stated, “The unforeseen seems heavier to 
bear.” Another Latin form is, “Praevisus 
ante, mollior ictus venit” (Foreseen, more 
lightly comes the blow). 
Unforeseen, they say, is unprepared. 
Dryven, Palamon and Arcite. Bk. ii,1.74.(1700) 


10 

Forethought is better than _ repentance. 

(κρείττων ἡ πρόνοια τῆς μεταμελείας.) 
Dionysius OF HALIcCARNASsSUS, Maxim. (c. 25 


B.C. 
Forethought is easy, repentance hard. (Ssii ch‘ien 
yung, i ‘hui ‘hou nan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2058. (1875) 


Provision in season, makes a rich meason 
[house]. 
Davipy Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. 
(c. 1595) Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 281, with the explanation, “Because every 
thing is gotten at the easiest rate.” 


To see may be easy; but to foresee, that is 
the fine Thing. 

T10MAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5224.(1732) 
Τὶς easy to see, hard to foresee. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1736. 


13 
Think beforehand; today for tomorrow. (Pen- 
sar anticipado; hoy para manana.) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
151. (1647) 


14 
He that looks not before, finds himself behind. 
Herstrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 202. (1640) 


866 FORESIGHT 


Look before, or you'll find yourself behind. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


4 
While it is yet midsummer command your 
slaves: “It will not always be summer; build 
barns.” (οὐκ αἰεὶ θέρος ἐσσεῖται, ποιεῖσθε καλιάς.}) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 503. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Cited by Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, 
with the Latin, ‘“Aestas non semper fuerit, 
componite nidos.” 

Dig your well before you are thirsty. 

MeEncivs, Discourses. (c. 300 Β. 6.) See Brown, 
Wisdom of the Chinese, p. 78. 

Who leaves not some leaven over night, will 
hardly have dough the next morning. (Qui au 
soir ne laisse leuain, ia ne fera au matin leuer 
paste.) 

ἘΑΒΕΙΑΙΒ, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1545) A 
Hebrew proverb asks, “If a man does not 
prepare his food on Friday, what will he 
eat on Saturday ?” 

He that provides not a cloak before the raine, may 
chance to be wet to his cost. 

ΤΟΗΝ CriarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 267. (1639) 
Have not thy Cloke to make, when it begins to 
rain. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1808.(1732) 
Cutting out well is better than sewing up well. 

THomas FuLuier, Gnomologia. No. 1230. 
Thatch your roof before the rain begins. (I wei 
vii érh ch‘ou mu.) 

WILLIAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2349. (1875) 
The time to plant persimmons is before you lose 
your teeth. 

H. 5. KrEerer, The Sharkskin Book, Ὁ. 287. 
(1941) Quoted as a Chinese proverb. 


One good forewit is woorth two after wits. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 169. (1633) 
Better is one fore thought than two after. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus, fo. 3. (1550) 
One forecast is worth two after. 
ROBERT GREENE, Mamillia. (1583) Works, ii, 26. 


3 

He had knowledge of all things that were, that 
were to be, and that had been. (8 ἤδη τά τ' 
ἐόντα τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. i, 1. 70. (c. 850 B.c.) The 
reference is to the soothsayer, Chalcas, and 
the line is the basis of the proverb, “He looks 
both behind and before,” referring to a pru- 
dent man. 

Old age looketh before and after. (dua πρόσσω 
kal ὀπίσσω.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 109. Quoted by SENECA 
(?), Ludus de Morte Claud. Sec. 9. (c. A.D. 
55) Alluding to Janus. 

Another Janus. (Iavos ἄλλος.) 

ErasMvus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. ii, No. 93. 
(1508) With the Latin, “Alter Ianus.” A man 
who has both foresight and hindsight. 

Looking before and after. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 4, 37. (1600) 
Shakespeare says, we are creatures that look be- 
fore and after: the more surprising that we do 


FOREST 


not look round a little, and see what is passing 
under our very eyes. 
CaRLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1833) 


4 
The first years of man must make provision 
for the last. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 17. (1759) The 
Germans say, “Man soll lernen, weil man 
jung ist” (A man must learn while he is 
young). 


To change one’s mind is not Afterthought’s 
job, but Forethought’s. (τὸ μεταβουλεύεσθαι 
᾿Επιμηθέως ἔργον, ov Προμηθέως.) 

Lucian, Prometheus. Sec. 7. (c. A.D. 170) 
Afterthought’s province is not to think out, but 
to regret. ("Emcun@et οὐκ ἔστι τὸ μελεῖν, ἀλλα τὸ 
μεταμελεῖν.) 

SYNESIUS OF CYRENE, Epigram. (c. A.D. 400) 


6 
Aftersight informed us of much that our fore- 
sight had overlooked. 
WHyTE-MELVILLE, In Lena Delta. Ch. 4, p. 50 
(1885) 


7 
They are wisest, who in the likelihood of good, 
provide for ill. 

Sir THomas Oversury, Forren Newes: From 
the Low-Countries. (1613) After the Latin 
proverb, “Sapiens qui prospicit” (He is wise 
who looks ahead). 

8 

Whoever can foresee the affairs of three days 
will be rich for three thousand years. (Néng 
chih san jih shih, fu kuei chi ch‘ien nien.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 


2682. (1875) 
9 


I have foreseen all things, and convassed them 
In thought beforehand. (Omnia praecepi, 
atque animo mecum ante percgi.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 105. (19 B.C.) 


FOREST 
See also Wood 


10 
The forest of Arden. (La forest de Ardeine. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 25. (1548) 
Well, this is the forest of Arden.—Ay, now am I 
in Arden; the more fool I; when I was at home, 
I was in a better place: but travellers must be 
content. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, ii, 4, 15. (1600) 
11 
In a moment the ashes are made, but a forest 
is a long time growing. (Momento fit cinis: 
diu sylva.) 

SENECA, Naturales Quaestiones. Bk. iii, sec. 27. 

(c. A.D. 62) 


12 
In a forest made sacred by the religious mys- 
teries of our fathers and by ancient awe. (In 
silvam auguriis patrum et prisca formidine 
sacram.) 

Tacitus, Germania. Sec. 39. (c. A.D. 98) 


FORGETTING 


4 
Into the forest primeval. (In antiquam sil- 
vam.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, }. 179. (19 B.C.) 
This is the forest primeval. 

H. W. LoncFetLtow, Evangeline, ]. 1. (1845) 


FORGETTING 
See also Forgive and Forget 


2 
The sweets of forgetfulness. 

JaMEs Beattie, The Hermit, 1. 2. (1760) 
Life’s best balm—forgetfulness. 

FeLictiaA HEMAns, Caravan in the Desert. (1808) 


3 
We have all forgot more than we remember. 
Tuo0Mas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5442.(1732) 


4 
I myself foryete, That I wot neuer, what I am. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, ii, 21. (1390) 
I had forgot myself: am I not king? 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT, iii, 2, 84. (1595) 
Push! you forget yourself. 
MIDDLETON AND RowLey, The Changeling, iii, 
4. (c. 1625) 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thy self to Marble. 
Joun Mitton, 11] Penseroso, |. 41. (1632) 
Tho’ cold like you, unmov’d and silent grown, 
I have not yet forgot myself to stone. 
: Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, |. 24. (1717) 


The great rule of life: Learn to forget. 

(Aquella regla del vivir, que es saber olvidar.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

126. (1647) The Germans say, “Gliicklich ist, 

wer vergisst, | Was nicht mehr zu andern ist” 

(Happy is he who forgets what cannot be 
altered). 


Oft craving makes soon forgetting. 
W.C. Hazritt, English Proverbs, p.301.(1869) 


7 
It makes you disremember to forget. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), A Fog in Santone. 
(1912) 


Forgetting my people, and by them forgot. 
(Oblitusque meorum, obliviscendus et illis.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 11, 1. 8. (20 B.C.) 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abclard, |. 208. (1717) 


9 
Nobuddy ever fergits where he buried a 
hatchet. 
Kin Hussarp, Abe Martin’s Broadcast, Ὁ. 52. 
(1930) 


10 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

Rupyarb Kiptrnc, Recessional. Written in cele- 
bration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
and first published in the London Times, 17 
July, 1897. 


The things we forget most easily are those 
we are weary of discussing. (On n’oublie ja- 
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mais mieux les choses, que quand on s’est lassé 
d’en parler.) 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
595. (1665) 


12 
O too, too forgetful of your own kin. (O ni- 
mium, nimiumque oblite tuorum. ) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. i, 1. 41. (c. 10 B.c.) 
Too forgetful of your own people. (Nimiumque 
oblite tuorum.) 

STatius, Thebaid. Bk. vii, 1. 547. (c. Α. Ὁ. 92) 


13 

At times he positively forgets his own name. 

(Quin suom ipse interdum ignorat nomen.) 
PLautTus, Captivi, 1. 560. (c. 200 B.C.) 


I often forget my own name. (Frequenter nomen 
meum obliviscar.) 


PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 66. (c. A.D. 60) 


14 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. (Si oblitus fuero tui 
Terusalem, oblivioni detur dextera mea.) 
πω Testament: Psalms, cxxxvii, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 
It is sometimes expedient to forget even what 
you know. (Etiam oblivisci quod sis interdum 
expedit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 179. (c. 43 
B.C.) Sometimes printed “quid sis” i.e. “It 
is sometimes expedient to forget what you 
are.” 

What one knows, it is useful sometimes to forget. 


H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.555.(1855) 
16 


Hotten Rotten Forgotten. 
G. A. SALA, Epitaph for John Camden Hotten. 
(1873) 
17 
Men are men; the best sometimes forget. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 241. (1605) 


18 
Of what significance the things you can forget? 
H. D. THoreau, Unpublished Manuscripts. (a. 
1862) Quoted by EMeErson, Thoreau. 


19 
At the water of Lethe’s stream they drink 
the soothing draught and long forgetfulness. 
(Lethaei ad fluminis undam | securos latices 
et longa oblivia potant.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 714. (19 B.C.) 


FORGIVENESS 
See also Pardon 


20 
May God forgive all who have vexed me. 
Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 28a. (c. 450) 
Recommended as a prayer before going to 
bed. 
Extend thy forgiveness to him who has wronged 
thee. 
SALOMON IBN GaABIROL, Mibhar-ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 107. (c. 1050) 
There is no transgression too serious for my for- 
giveness. 
[ΒΝ Gaptrro., Mibhar-ha-Peninim. No. 89. 
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1 a 
Count not upon forgiveness, by adding sin to 
sin. 
BEN Sr1ra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), v, 
5. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


2 
God may forgive you, but I never can. 

QUEEN E1izaBETH, to the Countess of Notting- 
ham, when the latter confessed that she had 
kept a ring given to her by Essex, after his 
trial and condemnation, to pass on to the 
queen. It was a ring which Elizabeth had 
given him, telling him to keep it always as a 
token of her affection and esteem. See HuME, 
History of England (1876), vol. iv, p. 341. 
Lytron StrAcHEY, Elizabeth and Essex, Ὁ. 
265, says, “Such a narrative does not belong 
to history. . . . The testimony against it is 
overpowering.” It has also been rejected by 
Clarendon and Rancke. 


3 

Certainly he will forgive me; that’s his busi- 
ness. (Bien sar qu’il me pardonnera; c’est son 
métier. ) 

HEINRICH HEINE, on his deathbed, when a priest 
assured him that God would forgive his sins. 
(1856) See Freup, Wit and Its Relation to 
the Unconscious. Pt. i, ch. 3. 


4 
It is just that he who asks forgiveness for his 
offenses should give it in turn. (Aequum est 
peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3,1. 74. (35 B.C.) 
δ 
A wise man will make haste to forgive, be- 
cause he knows the true value of time, and 
will not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary 
pain. 
SAMUEL JoHNson, The Rambler, 24 Dec., 1751. 


6 
Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do, (Πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς, ob γὰρ οἴδασιν τί 


ποιοῦσιν.) 


New Testament: Luke, xxiii, 34, (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Pater, dimitte illis: non enim 
sciunt quid faciunt.” 

7 

Before we extol a man for his forgiving tem- 
per, we should inquire whether he is above 
revenge or below it. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: Hallam. (1828) 

8 

Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors. (ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰ ὀφειλήματα ἡμῶν" ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἀφήκαμεν τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 12. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Debitte nobis debita nostra, 
sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris.” 

Forgive us our sins; for we also forgive everyone 
that is indebted to us. 

New Testament: Luke, xi, 4 (c. a.p. 65) 
Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. 

aire τῇ Common Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer. 
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9 

A bluff word and forgiveness thereafter are 
better than an alms and hard treatment to 
follow. 

aa The Koran, ii, 263. (c. 622) 


Forgive what you can’t excuse. 
Mary Wortitey Monracu, Letter to James 
Steuart, 13 Oct., 1759. 


1 
He that forgives first, wins the Lawrel. 
WILtiaM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
546. (1693) 


Forgiveness is better than revenge. (σνγγνώμη 
τιμωρίας κρείσσων.) 

Ῥιττάοῦβ, when he set Alcaeus free, after hav- 
ing him in his power. (c. 600 B.c.) See D1- 
OGENES LAERTIUS, Pittacus, i, 76. 

Forgiveness is better than revenge; for forgive- 
ness is the sign of a gentle nature, but revenge 
the sign of a savage nature. 

Epictetus, Fragments. No. 68. (c. A.D. 100) 
Ready to forgeue, and slowe to punishe. (Pronto 
in perdonar, lento in castigar.) 

7 ἘΝ Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 65. (1578) 


Frequent forgiveness turns a fool into a knave. 
(Crebro ignoscendo facies de stulto impro- 
bum.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.144.(c.43 B.C.) 
It is as much a cruelty to forgive all as to forgive 
none. (Omnibus ignoscere crudelitas quam nulli.) 

SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 2, sec. 2. (c. 

A.D. 55) 
He who forgives readily only invites offense. (Qui 
pardonne aisément invite ἃ loffenser.) 

CorNEILLE, Cinna. Act iv, sc. 4. (1639) The 

Japanese have a proverb, “Forgiving the un- 
repentant is like making pictures on water.” 


; See also JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
1 


Forgive others often, yourself never. (Ignos- 
cito saepe alteri, nunquam tibi.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.325.(c.43 B.C.) 
Forgive any sooner than thyself. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) The 
Germans say, “Verzeih dir nichts, und den 


Andern viel” (Forgive yourself nothing, oth- 
< ers much). 


To forgive much, makes the powerful more 
nae (Multa ignoscendo fit potens poten- 
tior. 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.391.(c.43 B.C.) 


16 
Forgive that you may be forgiven. (Ut ab- 
solvaris, ignosce. ) 

SENECA, De Beneficiis. Bk.vii, sec.28.(c. A. Ὁ. 54) 
Let him forgive freely who needs forgiveness. 
(Det ille veniam facile cui venia est opus.) 

SP OENECAs Agamemnon, 1. 267. (c. A.D. 60) 


But to forgive our enemies their virtues— 
that is a greater miracle, and one which no 
Jonger happens. 


(Mais ἃ ses ennemis pardonner les vertus, 
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C’est un plus grand miracle, et qui ne se fait 
plus. ) 

VoLTAIRE, Discours sur la Vraie Vertu. (1732) 
To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious and 
often dilatory in revenge. 

Henry ΕἸΕΙΡΙΝΟ, Jonathan Wild. Ch. 4. (1743) 

Wild’s rule for attaining greatness. 
To KNOW ALL IS TO FORGIVE ALL, see UNDERSTAND- 
ING. 


IIl—Forgive and Forget 


, 
I forgive and forget. (ἀμνηστίαν ἁπάντων 
παρέχω.) 

Puio, De losepho. Sec. 239. (c. A. Ὁ. 40) 

Al thet hurt and al thet sore were yorgiten [for- 
gotten] and forgiuen uor [for] glednesse. 

Unknown, Ancren Riwle, p. 124. (c. 1220) 

Mochil thyng haast thow write, 
That they nat forgeue haue, nor forgite. 

THOMAS Hocc eve, Dialogues, 672. (1421) 

So wil Cryst of his curteisye, 
and men crye hym mercy, 
bothe forgiue and forgete. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman, Text B, 
passus xvii, ]. 241. (1377) 

She was .. . redy a none to forgete and to for- 
gyve. 

BisHOP JOHN Fisuer, Funeral Sermon of the 
Countess of Richmond. (1509) 

All our great fraie the last night 

Is forgeuen and forgotten betwene us quight. 
Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 

Praiyng hir, to forgeue and forget all. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. 

I forgive and quite forget old faults. 

SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iii, 3, 200. (1591) 

Forget, forgive; conclude and be agreed. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT, i, 1, 156. (1595) 

I have forgiven and forgotten all. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 3, 
9. (1602) 

Pray you now, forget and forgive. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 7, 84. (1605) Usu- 
ally misquoted “Forgive and forget,” which 
is the more logical arrangement, since it may 
be fairly argued that one must forgive be- 
fore one can forget. 

I have said amiss, let it be forgotten and forgiven. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 

Endeavour to forget, sir, and forgive. 

THOMAS SOUTHERNE, Oroonoko. Act v, sc. 2. 
(1696) 

You must forget and forgive. 

Swikt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) See 
also SHERIDAN, The Rivals, iv, 2, and v, 3. 
(1775) Horcrort, The Road to Ruin. Act v, 
sc. 3. (1892) etc., etc. 
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Hold the fort, for I am coming! 

GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, Sig- 
nal, from the top of Kenesaw Mountain, to 
General Corse, when the latter was attacked 
by the Confederates at Allatoona, 5 Oct., 
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1864. What Sherman really signalled was, 
“Hold out, relief is coming,” but “Hold the 
fort for I am coming” soon became the ac- 
cepted version, and was further popularized 
as the refrain of a widely sung gospel song 
by Philip Paul Bliss. 
You’re to sit here and hold the fort. 
P. A. Tayior,The Six Iron Spiders,p.268.( 1942) 


FORTUNE 
See also Chance, Destiny, Luck, Providence 


3 

’Tis a manly thing to bear bad fortune lightly. 
(Erat istuc virile, ferre advorsum fortunam 
facul.) 

Accius, Meleager. Frag. 440. (c. 140 B.C.) 
Whatever it be, all fortune can be overcome by 
bearing. (Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna 
ferendo est.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 710. (19 B.c.) Another 
form is, “Fortiter ferendo vincitur malum 
quod evitari non potest” (Ill-fortune which 
cannot be avoided is conquered by bravely 
enduring). 


Sovereign of all the gods is Fortune, for she 
alone disposeth all things as she will. (πάντων 
τύραννος ἡ τύχη 'στι τῶν θεῶν, . . . μόνη διοικεῖ 
γοῦν ἅπανθ᾽ ἡ βούλεται.) 


AESCHYLUS (Ὁ), Fragments. Frag. 254, Loeb. 
(c. 475 B.C.) Quoted by Stosarus, Flo- 
rilegium, i, 6, 16. 

Fortune is indeed a great weight in the scales; I 
might almost say it is everything in human affairs. 
(μεγάλη γὰρ ῥοπή, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ὅλον ἡ τύχη παρὰ 
πάντ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων πραγματα.) 

DEMOSTHENES, Olynthiacs. No. ii, sec. 22. (349 
B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcy, Moralia, 323A. 

Fortune, not prudence, rules the life of men. 
(τύχη τὰ θνητῶν πράγματ᾽ οὐκ εὐβουλία) 

THEOPHRASTUS, Callisthenes. (327 B.C.) See 
PrutarcH, De Fortuna, sec. 97. Quoted by 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum, v, 9, 
with the Latin, “Vitam regit fortuna, non sa- 
pientia.” 

Everything that we think or say or do is Fortune, 
and we are but countersigners. Fortune ever holds 
the tiller. (Τύχη κυβερνᾷ πάντα.) 

MENANDER, The Rustic. Frag. 483K.(c.300 Β. α.) 
Fortune moulds and limits human affairs as she 
eo (Fortuna humana fingit artatque ut lu- 

et. 

PLauTus, Captive, 1. 304. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The schemes of a hundred learned men are all 
inferior to one lone goddess, Fortune. (Centum 
doctum hominum consilia sola haec devincit dea, 
Fortuna.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 678. (c. 195 B.c.) 
Beyond question Fortune rules in all things. (Pro- 
fecto fortuna in omni re dominatur.) 

Satiust, Bellum Catilinae.Ch.8,sec.1.(c.41 B. C.) 
No wall can be erected against Fortune, which she 
cannot take by storm. (Nullus autem contra for- 
tunam inexpugnabilis murus est.) 

να. τ Lucilium. Epis. Ἰχχὶν, sec. 19. (c. 
A.D. 64 
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Against diverse fortune the carter cracks his whip 
in vain. (Contre fortune la diuerse vn chartier 
rompit nazardes son fouet.) 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 11. (1534) 
Some Philosophers cal Fortune the treasurer of 
the world, which ruleth every thing as pleaseth 
her most. (Alcuni Philosophi chiamano Fortuna, 
la tresoriera del mondo, Ia qual regge ogni cosa, 
come piu li piace.) 

JouN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 46. (1578) 
Fortune is the Mistress of the Field, says the Poet. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.273.(1709) 


1 
When Fortune knocks, be sure to open the 
door. 

NATHAN BAILey, Dictionary: Fortune. (1736) 


2 
Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
(Faber quisque fortunae suae.) 

Appius CLaupIus Carecus, Aphorism. (c. 312 
B.C.) Only a few of the Saturnian aphorisms 
of Appius have survived. This one is pre- 
served in the Pseudo-Sallustian speech, Ad 
Caesarem Senem, ch. i, sec. 2, addressed to 
Caesar in his later years, where the author 
writes, “Experience has shown that to be true 
which Appius says in his verses, that every 
man is the architect of his own fortune 
(Fabrum esse suae quemque fortunae) ; and 
this proverb (maxume) is especially true of 
you.” The saying is referred to by CIcERo, 
Tusculanarum Disputationum, iv, 2, 4, who 
calls it Pythagorean. A proverb in almost 
every modern language. 

A wise man is the architect of his own fortune. 
(Sapiens quidem pol ipsus fingit fortunam sibi.) 

Piautus, Trinummus. Act ii, sc. 2, 1. 363. (c. 
B.C. 194.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, i, 42. A 
similar Latin proverb is, “Sibi uni fortunam 
debet” (He owes his fortune to himself 
alone). 

Every man’s fortune is moulded by his character. 
(Mores cuique sui fingunt fortunam.) 
CornELtus Nepos, De Viris Illustribus: Atticus. 
(c. 40 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 42. 
A mans owne maners do shape hym hys fortune. 
RicHarp TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 37. (1539) 
They make their fortune who are wise and strong. 
(Ché sovente adivien che Ἶ saggio e Ἶ forte 
fabro a sé stesso ὁ di beata sorte.) 

Torquato Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Canto x, st. 20. (1581) 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], ii, 3, 144. (1595) 
Every one is the artificer of his own good fortune. 
(Chacun est artisan de sa bonne fortune.) 

MATHURIN REGNIER, Satires. Sat. 13. (c. 1600) 
Every one is the artificer of his own fortune. 
(Cada uno es artifice de su ventura.) 

CEervantes, Don Quéxote. Pt. ii, ch. 66. (1615) 
It is a highway saying, that we are the architects 
of our own fortune. 

Joun Dunron, Athenian Sport, p. 454. (1707) 
“Highway saying” is an admirable definition 
of a proverb. In fact the Greek word for 
proverb, παροιμία, means just that. 
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Every man is the maker of his own fortune. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 52. (1709) 
As every one is said to be the artificer of his own 
fortune, so every one . . . had best be the artifi- 
cer of their own friendship. 

Susan Ferrier, Marriage. Ch. 52. (1818) 
Man is the artificer of his own happiness. 

H. Ὁ. THoreAv, Winter, 21 Jan., 1838. 
We have not a commoner saying among us than 
“Every man is the architect of his own fortune,” 
and we have very few much older. 

E. Tew, in Notes and Queries, iv, xii,515.(1873) 
EVERY MAN IS THE SON OF HIS OWN WORKS, 

see under WorRKS. 


3 
The bad fortune of some people is good for- 
tune to others. 


Burcxkuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 606. (1817) 
4 


Fortune is a giver and a taker. (Das Gliick ist 
ein Geber, und ein Nehmer. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 318. (1856) A German proverb. 


5 
Good fortune is far worse than bad. 
Tuomas CarLy_e, Letter to Emerson, 3 Feb., 
1835 


6 
Do not call Fortune blind, for she is not. 
(Noli Fortunam, quae non est, dicere caecam. ) 
Cato the Censor (Ὁ), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 3. 
(c. 175 B.c.) Man is blind, not Fortune. 
Not only is Fortune blind herself, but as a rule 
she even blinds those whom she has embraced. 
(Non enim solum ipsa fortuna caeca est, sed eos 
etiam plerumque efficit caecos, quos complexa est.) 
Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 15, sec. 54. (44 B.C.) 
Fortune although blind... sent them a good 
gale of wind. 
ROBERT GREENE, (1588) Works 
(1881), vi, 245. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 1, 36. 
(1597) 


Pandosto. 


That goddess blind 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 29. (1598) 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler afore her 
eyes, to signify to you that Fortune is blind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 43. (1598) 

Blind Fortune still 
Bestows her gifts on such as cannot use them. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act li, sc. 4. (1599) 
Fortune .. . with her blind hand, . . . bestows 
blind gifts. 

BEN Jonson, The Poetaster, v, 1. (1601) 

If a man look sharply and attentively, he shall see 
Fortune; for though she be blind, yet she is not 
invisible. 

Francis BACON, Essays: Of Fortune. (1612) 
Fortune never seems 80 blind as to those upon 
whom she has bestowed no favors. (La fortune 
ne parait jamais si aveugle qu’a ceux ἃ qui elle ne 
fait pas de bien.) 

La Rocneroucautw, Maximes. No. 391. (1665) 
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Blind fortune follows blind daring. (Fortune 
aveugle suit aveugle hardiesse. ) 

LA Fontain_E, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 14. (1678) 
Fortune has often been blamed for her blindness; 
but Fortune is not so blind as men are. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 3. (1859) 
There is an old French proverb which says that 
Fortune is blind, but not invisible. 

Evtiott PAuL, Mayhem in B-Flat,p.106.(1940) 


Fortune always leaves a door open in disas- 
ters, whereby to find a remedy. (Siempre 
deja la ventura una puerta abierta en las 
desdichas para dar remedio a ellas.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 15. (1605) 

God grant it may prove wild marjoram, and not 
turn caraway on us. (Plegue 4 Dios, que orégano 
sea, y no se nos vuelva alcaravéa.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. God 
grant our fortune may continue sweet and 
not turn sour on us. 

He who cannot take advantage of fortune when 
it comes, should not complain if it passes him 
by. (El que no sabe gozar de la ventura cuando 
le viene, que no se debe quejar si se le pasa.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 

When good fortune comes to thee, take it in. 
(Cuando viene el bien, mételo en tu casa.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 4. 

Good fortune is not known until it is lost. (El 
bien no es conocido hasta que es perdido.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 54. 


When the wagon of fortune goes well, spite 
and envy hang on to the wheels. 
GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 360. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
Fortune will call at the smiling gate. 
: CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 441. Japanese. 


For certein, whan that fortune list to flee, 
Ther may no man the cours of hir withholde. 
CHaucer, The Monkes Tale, 1. 5. (c. 1387) 
Lo, who may truste on fortune any throwe? 
Cuaucer, The Monkes Tale, |. 146. 
Ay fortune hath in hir hony galle. 
CnHaucer, The Monkes Tale, 1. 357. 
As the same Senek seith: “the more cleer and the 
more shyning that fortune is, the more brotil and 
the sonner broken she is.” 
: Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 42. 


Fortune helps him that is willing to help him- 
self. 
RANDLE CoTcrRAvE, Dictionary: Aider. (1611) 
Gop HELPS THEM WHO HELP THEMSELVES, see un- 
der Gon. 


I am prepared for Fortune as she wills. (Che 
alla fortuna, come vuol, son presto.) 
; Dantt, Inferno. Canto xv, ]. 93. (c. 1300) 


No one is satisfied with his fortune, nor dis- 
satisfied with his intellect. (Nul n’est content 
de sa fortune; Ni mécontent de son esprit.) 
ὦ Το DesHoutitres, Moral Reflections. (c. 
1685 
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In no wise has fortune followed any man all 
his days. (Haudquaquam quemquam semper 
fortuna secuta est.) 

Enntus, Annals. Bk. viii, frag. 286, Loeb. 
(c. 180 B.C.) 

It is the common lot of mankind not to enjoy 
continual good fortune in all things. (κοινὸν 
ἀνθρώπων τὸ μὴ πάντα διευτυχεῖν.) 

ΡΙΌΤΑΒΟΗ, Moralia: Superstition, 167F. (c. 
A. Ὁ. 95) 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 164. (1605) 

Fortune is weary to carry one and the same Man 
always. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1602.(1732) 
The Arabs say, “Fortune, good or bad, does 
not last forever”; the Germans, “Das Gliick 
kann iiber Nacht umschlagen’” (Good for- 
tune can disappear over night). 
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Fortune loves those that have least wit and 
most confidence, and such as like that saying 
of Caesar, “The die is cast.” (Iacta est alea.) 
i ErasMuS, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 111. (1511) 


Litle wyt serueth, vnto whom fortune pypeth. 
(Poco senno basta, 4 chi fortuna sona.) 

Joun F orto, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Everyone knows how to dance when fortune 
blows on the pipes. (Ognun sa ballar quando la 
fortuna suona.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 192. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


1 
He that waits upon fortune is never sure of 
a dinner. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1734. 
A Change of Fortune hurts a wise man no more 
than a Change of the Moon. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
None know the unfortunate, and the fortunate do 
not know themselves. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


11 
A Man of Parts may lie hid all his Life, unless 
Fortune call him out. 

THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 305. (1732) 
Fortune is like the Market, where many times, if 
you Stay a little, the Price will fall. 

Fortune often lends her Smiles, as Churls do 
Money, to undo the Debtor. 

Fortune often rewards with Interest those that 
have Patience to wait for her. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 160-4. 
He’s a good Man, whom Fortune makes better. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2438. 


12 
It is the fortunate who should praise fortune. 
(Das Gliick erhebe billig der Begliickte. ) 


; ΤΌΤΕΣ; Torquato Tasso.Act ti,sc.3,1.115.(1790) 
‘ 


Fortune pays sometimes for the intensity of 

her favors by the shortness of their duration. 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, The Art of Worldly Wis- 
dom. Maxim 38. (1647) 
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Ἵ 
When fortune is good, you rule over devils; 
when fortune is bad, they rule over you. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
No. 611. (1937) 


2 
Fortune favors fools. (Fortuna favet fatuis.) 
A.rrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 132. 
Quoting a Latin proverb of c. a. p. 150. The 
Italians say, “La fortuna aiuta i pazzi”; the 
Germans, “Gliick und Weiber haben die Nar- 
ren lieb” (Fortune and women delight in 
fools). 
They saie it ofte, God sendeth fortune to fooles. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 

Kyp, Soliman, ii, 2, 1. (1592) CambEN, Re- 
mains, p. 306. (1605) FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 1599. (1732) 

Fortune favours Fooles as old men saye. 

Barnasy Gooce, Eglogs, p. 74. (1563) 
Fortune, that favours fools. 

Ben Jonson, The Alchemist: Prologue. (1610) 
Fortune sometimes sticks the finest Feathers in 
the Fool’s Cap. 

OswaLp DyKEs, English Proverbs, p.257.(1709) 
‘Tis a gross error, held in schools, 

That Fortune always favours fools. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. ii, No. 12. (1737) 
Fortune makes Folly her peculiar care. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Rosciad, 1.604.(1761) 


3 
Once in each man’s life fortune smiles. (Semel 
in omni vita cuique arridet fortuna.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 402.Cit- 
ing a proverb of c. Α.Ὁ. 150. 
Fortune once in the course of our life dothe put 
into our handes the offer of a good torne. 
Smr GroFFrEY Fenton, Bandello, ii, 148. (1567) 
Fortune knocks once at least at every man’s gate. 
W. C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 136.(1869) 
See also under OPPORTUNITY. 


4 
He that hath no ill fortune, is troubled with 
good. 

Georce HErserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 360. 

(1640) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1754. 
He that hath no ill fortune is cloy’d with good. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1670) The 

Spanish form is, “Quien malas hadas no halla, 
de las buenas se enhada” (Who has no ill- 
luck grows tired of good). 

5 

Fortune to one is Mother, to another is Step- 

mother. 

HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1116. (1640) 
What a tragic, treacherous stepdame is vulgar 
Fortune to her children 

THOMAS CaRLYLE, Reminiscences, i, 219. (1866) 


6 
Learn to bear great fortune well. (Bene ferre 
magnam | disce fortunam.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 27,1. 74. (23 B.c.) 
Bear good fortune modestly. (Fortunam reveren- 
ter habe.) 

Avsontius, Epigrams. Epig. ii, 1. 8. (c. a. p. 370) 
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ΠῚ fortune never crushed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not. 

BEN ΤΟΝΒΟΝ, Explorata: Fortuna. (1636) 


8 
Whenever Fortune is supplicated on my be- 
half, she plugs her ears with wax. (Cum pro 
me Fortuna vocatur, adfixit ceras.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. No. ix, 1. 148. (c. a.p. 120) 


9 
Flee never so fast you cannot flee your fortune. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (1721) 
Another form is, ‘Flee as fast as you will, 
your fortune will be at your tail.” 

10 
Fortune is always wrong. (La Fortune a tou- 
jours tort.) 

La FontTAINE, Fables: La Fortune et le Jeune 
Enfant. Bk. v, fab. 11. (1668) La Fontaine is 
saying that when a man succeeds he at- 
tributes it to his own sagacity, but when he 
fails he blames his luck. REGNIER, Satires, xiv, 
relating the same fable, closes with, ‘“Souvent 
nous imputons nos fautes au Malheur.” 

The good, we make it; the bad, it’s Fortune; we 
are always right, Destiny is always wrong. (Le 
bien, nous le faisons; le mal, c’est la Fortune; | On 
a toujours raison, le Destin toujours tort.) 

La ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 14. 
11 
Fortune reveals our virtues and vices, as light 
reveals material objects. (La fortune fait pa- 
raitre nos vertus et nos vices, comme la lu- 
miére fait paraitre les objets.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 380. (1665) 
We should treat fortune as we do our health; en- 
joy it when it is good, be patient when it is bad, 
and never resort to violent remedies except in the 
last necessity. (Il faut gouverner la fortune comme 
la santé; en jouir quand elle est bonne, prendre 
patience quand elle est mauvaise, et ne faire ja- 
mais de grands remédes sans un extréme besoin.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 392. 

12 

Men are less sensitive to good fortune than 
to evil. (Segnius homines bona quam mala 
sentiunt. ) 

Livy, History, xxx, 21. (c. 10 B.c.) 

Greater qualities are necessary to bear good for- 
tune than bad. (Ii faut de plus grandes vertus 
pour soutenir la bonne fortune que la mauvaise.) 

La RocHEFoucaAuLD, Maximes. No. 25. (1665) 
See also PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


13 
Seldom are men blessed with good fortune and 
good sense at the same time. (Raro simul 
hominibus bonam fortunam bonamque men- 
tem dari.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxx, sec. 42. (c. 10 B. Cc.) Par- 
aphrasing the Latin proverb, “Ubi mens 
plurima ibi minima fortuna” (Where there 


μ" is most mind there is least fortune). 


Fortune often guards the guilty. (Servat mul- 
tos fortuna nocentes.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iii, 1. 448.(c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
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Fortune is a young woman, and therefore 
friendly to the young, who with audacity com- 
mand her. (La fortuna é donna.) 

MACHIAVELLI, // Principe. Ch. 25. (1513) 
Fortune has somewhat the nature of a woman; if 
she be too much wooed, she is the farther off. 

EMPEROR CHARLES V. (c. 1540) As quoted by 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning. BK. ii. 

Who doesn’t chase after Fortune? Don’t seek this 
goddess and she'll seek you; her sex is used to 
doing that. (Qui ne court aprés la Fortune? .. . 
| Ne cherchez point cette déesse, | Elle vous cher- 
chera; son sexe en use ainsi.) 


La FontTAaINeE, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 12. (1678) 
2 


Fortune does not always favor the most 
worthy. (Nec fortuna probat causas, sequi- 
turque merentes. ) 

MANILIus, Astronomica. Bk. iv, 1. 96. (c. 25 
B.c.) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 47. 

Fortune and love don’t always favour the most 
deserving. 

THomas Brown, Works (1760) ,iii,167.(c.1700) 

3 
Fortune gives too much to many, enough to 
none. (Fortuna multis dat nimis, satis nulli.) 

ManrrIAL, Epigrams. Bk.xii, epig.10.(c. A. p.103) 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many: 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 

Sir JoHN Harincton, Of Fortune. (c. 1605) 
The Germans have the same proverb, ‘Das 
Gliick giebt Vielen zu viel, aber Keinem ge- 
nug.” 


Whom the poets call Fortune we know to be 
God. 
MELANCHTHON, Satires, x, 366. (¢c. 1520) As 
quoted by Sir WALTER RALEGH, History of 
the World, i, 1. 


5 
How complex and misleading a thing is For- 
tune! (ὡς ποικέλον πρᾶγν᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ πλάνον τύχη.) 
MENANDER, The Cithara Player. Frag. 288K. (c. 
300 B.C.) 


6 
Fortune can do nothing to the man who knows 
how to die. (Fortune ne peult rien sur celuy 
qui scait mourir.) 
MonralcnE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) Quot- 
ing Seneca. 


7 
To Fortune I commit the rest. (Fortunac ce- 
tera mando. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 140. (a. νυ. 7) 


8 

If the gale of Fortune carries you along, let 
it carry you along; if you resist, it carries you 
along just the same. (εἰ τὸ φέρον σε φέρει, φέρε 
καὶ φέρου" εἰ δ' ἀγανακτεῖς | καὶ σαυτὸν λυπεῖς, 
καὶ τὸ φέρον σε φέρει.) 

: ῬΑΙΑΌΑΒ, Epigram. (c. 425) Greek Anth.,, x, 73. 
If fortune smiles, beware of being exalted; 


If fortune thunders, beware of being over- 
whelmed. 
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(Si fortuna iuvat, caveto tolli; 
Si fortuna tonat, caveto mergi.) 
PERIANDER OF CORINTH, Sententiae. (c. 600 B.C.) 
According to Ausonius (?), Septem Sapien- 
tum Sententiae. No. 4. There are various ver- 
sions of this aphorism. See under LABor. 
Let none be over-confident when fortune smiles; 
let none despair of better things when fortune 
frowns. (Nemo confidat nimium secundis, | nemo 
desperet meliora lapsis.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 615. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
10 
Yea fortune presented her selfe once agayne 
upon the stage and ment to have one flinge 
more at him. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 142. (1576) 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 58. (1600) 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune fell 
blunted from the buckler of his armored pride. 


O. Henry, The Higher Abdication. (1907) 
11 


Not past but present fortune must be re- 
garded. (Non praeteritam sed praesentem 
aspiciendam esse fortunam. ) 

PHAEDRUS (?), New Fables. No. 29. (c. 25 B.C.) 


12 
The first of prizes is good-fortune. (τὸ δὲ 
παθεῖν εὖ πρῶτον ἄθλων.) 


PINDAR, Pythian Odes. No. i, !. 99. (470 Β, 6.) 


13 

If Dame Fortune herself comes along, don’t 
you let the hussy in. (Si Bona Fortuna veniat, 
ne intro miseris. ) 

PLautus, Aulularia, 1. 100. (c. 210 B.C.) 
Fortune, indulgent Fortune! (Fortunam, atque 
obsequentem.) 

PLauTus, Asinaria, 1. 716. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The gamesome goddes fortune. 
GEorGcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 142. (1576) 


14 

By the grumbling of men Fortune is made a 
goddess. (Ex hominum questu facta Fortuna 
est dea.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRuUS, Sententiae.No.180.(c.43 B.C.) 
Thou wouldst have no divinity, O Fortune, if we 
had but wisdom; it is we that make a goddess 
of thee, and place thee in the skies. (Nullum nu- 
men habes, si sit prudentia: nos te, | nos facimus, 
Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 365. (ς. a.p. 120) 


15 
When Fortune flatters, she comes to betray. 
(Fortuna cum blanditur captatum venit.) 
PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.197.(c.43 B.C.) 
That which Fortune breaks, ’tis vain to repair. 
(Fortuna unde aliquid fregit cassumst [reficere].) 
PuBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 201. 
When Fortune favors a man too much she makes 
him a fool. (Fortuna nimium quem fovet stultum 
facit.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No. 203. 
Man proposes one thing, Fortune another. (Homo 
semper aliud, Fortuna aliud cogitat.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 253. Man 
PROPOSES, GOD DISPOSES, see under Gop. 
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The man is never without suffering, who meets 
with fortune. (Homo ne sit sine dolore fortunam 
invenit.) 

PuBLILtus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 255. Nisard’s 

rendering is, “L’homme serait sans douleur 

s'il ne trouvait la fortune” (Man would be 

without suffering if he did not find fortune). 
No fortune is so good but you could make some 
complaint about it. (Nulla tam bona est fortuna 
de qua nihil possis queri.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 429. 
Fortune shields more people than she makes safe. 
(Plures tegit Fortuna quam tutos facit.) 

PuBLILIusS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 544. 
Whatever fortune bedizens is soon despised. 
(Quicquid fortuna exornat cito contemnitur.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 602. 

4 

Fortune is never contented with hurting any- 
one once. (Fortuna obesse nulli contenta est 
semel.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 213. (c. 43 

B.C.) BACON, Ornamenta Rationalia. No. 14. 
Fortune rarely brings Good or Evil singly. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1605.(1732) 
See also under MISFORTUNE: MISFORTUNES 
NEVER CoME SINGLY. 


2 

Fortune is like glass—just when it glitters, it 
smashes. (Fortuna vitrea est: tum cum splen- 
det frangitur. ) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 219. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 40. Godeau, 
Bishop of Grasse, translated the line thus: 

Et comme elle a Véclat du verre, 

Elle en a la fragilité. 
(And while it has the brightness of glass, it 
has also its fragility.) Corneille intrcduced 
this translation into Polyeucte. Florio trans- 
lated it, 

Fortune is glasse-like, brittle as ’tis bright: 

Light-gon, Light-broken, when it Jends best light. 
The Germans say, “Gliick und Glas, Wie bald 
bricht das” (Fortune and glass, how quickly 
broken!) 


Fortune avails a man more than judgment. 
(Fortuna plus homini quam consilium valet.) 

Pustiitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.222.(c.43 B.C.) 
Fortune knows neither reason nor law. (οὐ λόγου, 
τά θνητῶν πράγματ᾽, οὐκ εὐβουλία.) 

CHAEREMON, Fragment. Nauck, p. 782. (c. A.D. 
50) Quoted by Piutarcu, Moralia: Chance, 
97C, and by Cicero, Tusculanean Disputa- 
tions, v, 9, 25: “Vitam regit fortuna, non 
sapientia.” 

Fortune knows neither reason nor law. (οὐ λόγον͵ 
ob νόμον olde Τύχη.) 

PaLiapas, Epigram. (c. 450) Greek Anth., x, 
62. The French say, “En fortune n’a point 
woe (In fortune there is no reason at 
a 


Fortune takes least from him she has given 
least. (Minimum eripit Fortuna cum mini- 
mum dedit.) 

PousLizius Syrvs, Sententiae.No.393.(c.43 B.C.) 
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Fortune takes nothing away except what she gives 

us. (Nihil eripit Fortuna nisi quod et dedit.) 
Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 422. 

That which Fortune has not given she cannot 

take away. (Quod non dedit fortuna, non eripit.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.lix,sec.18.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 

Fortune can take from us nothing but what she 

gave us. 

Ε THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1598.(1732) 


Fortune makes a fool of him whom she would 
ruin. (Stultum facit Fortuna quem vult per- 
dere. ) 

PusBLittus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 671. (c. 43 
B.c.) Bacon, Ornamenta Rationalia, No. 13, 
quotes this in a different form, ‘Fortuna 
nimium quem fovet, stultum facit” (Fortune 
makes a fool of him whom she most favors). 
The Germans say, “Wenn das Gliick verder- 
ben will, den macht es zum Narren” (He 
whom fortune would ruin she makes a fool 
of). The more familiar form of this proverb 
is “Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad.” See under MADNESS. 


6 
As Fortune’s man rides the horse, so Fortune 
herself rides the man. 
Str WALTER RALEcH, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) 


7 
When fortune smiles, take the advantage. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1678) 
When fortune favours, none but fools will dally. 
DryvEN, The Duke of Guise: Epilogue. (1682) 
When Fortune smiles, embrace her. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5553.(1732) 
When Fortune knocks, be sure to open the door. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Fortune. (1736) 
The Germans have the same proverb, “Wenn 
das Gliick anpocht, soll man ihm aufthun.” 
The Danes say, “Fortune knocks, but fools 
do not answer.” 
The day of fortune is like a harvest day, 
We must be busy when the corn is ripe. 
(Ein Tag der Gunst ist wie ein Tag der Ernte, 
Man muss geschaftig sein sobald sie reift.) 
GOETHE, Torquato Tasso. Act iv, sc. 4. (1790) 
See also under OpporRTUNITY. 


8 
If fortune favour I may have her, for I go 
about her; 
If fortune fail you may kiss her tail, and go 
without her. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1678) 


If the heavens bestow not fortune, by no 
valour can it be obtained. 
one Bustan. Ch. v, Maxim 2. (c. 1257) 


To tempt fortune. (Fortunam temptare.) 


SaALLust, Bellum lugurthinum.Ch.7.(c. 40 B.C.) 
11 


Fortune runs to meet us not less often than 
we go to meet her. (Non minus saepe fortuna 
in nos incurrit quam nos in illam.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxxvii, sec. 5. (c. 
A.D. 64) 
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Fortune has not the long reach with which we 
credit her; she can seize none except him that 
clings to her. (Non habet, ut putamus, fortuna 
ne manus; neminem occupat nisi haerentem 
sibi.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxii, sec. 5. 
He can beware fortune who can bear fortune. 
(Potest fortunam cavere, qui potest ferre.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcviii, sec. 7. 
He was undisturbed amidst the greatest disturb- 
ance of fortune. (Aequalis fuit in tanta inequali- 
tate fortunae.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. civ, sec. 28. Of Socrates. 


1 
Fortune conquers us, unless we wholly con- 
quer her. (Vincit nos fortuna, nisi tota vinci- 
tur.) 

SENECA, De Constantia. Ch.15,sec.3.(c. A.D. 45) 


Fortune is gentle to the lowly. (Minor in par- 
vis Fortuna furit.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 1124. (c. A. D. 60) 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key to the poor. 
F SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 52. (1605) 


Fortune fears the brave, the cowardly over- 
whelms. (Fortuna fortes metuit, ignavos pre- 
mit. 

SENECA, Medea, |. 159. (c. A.D. 60) A para- 
phrase of the older proverb, “Audaces for- 
tuna iuvat timidosque repellit” (Fortune 
helps the daring but repulses the timid). 

Fortune can take away our wealth, but not our 
courage. (Fortuna opes auferre, non animum 
potest.) 

; SENECA, Medea, |. 176. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


Let none be over-confident when fortune 
smiles; let none despair of better things when 
fortune fails. (Nemo confidat nimium secun- 
dis, | nemo desperet meliora lapsis. ) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 615. (c. A.D. 60) 


5 
The football of fortune. (Fortunae pila.) 
SEXTUS AURELIUS VicToR, Epistles, xviii. (c. 
A.D. 358.) 


6 

One out of suits with fortune. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 2, 258. (1600) 

On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 233. (1600) 

[ am now, sir, muddied in fortune’s mood. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 2, 

4. (1602) 


7 
Will Fortune never come with both hands 
full? ... 

She either gives a stomach and no food, .. . 
Or else a feast | And takes away the stomach. 
SHAKESPEARE, [1 Henry IV, iv, 4, 103. (1598) 
Fortune sends almonds to those who have no 


ha (Da Dios almendras 4 quien no tiene mue- 
as.) 


Cares Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 221. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
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And all the unsettled humours of the land 

Have sold their fortunes at their native 

homes... 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 66. (1596) 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. 

᾿ W. Ὁ. HowELts. Title of novel. (1890) 


I rank myself as Fortune’s favorite child. 
(ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν παῖδα τῆς Τύχης.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King,].1080.(c.409 B.C.) 
No favorite of fortune. (ov πάνν μοίρας 
εὐδαιμονίσαι | πρώτης.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, \. 143. 

Past disputing you are the one favorite of the 
gods. (Sine controversia ab dis solus diligere.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 854. (161 B.C.) 
Fortune’s child. (Fortunae filius.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 49. (35 B.C.) 
He was fortune’s child, in his hand lead turned 
to gold. (Fortunae filius, in manu illius plumbum 
aurum fiebat.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Son of a white hen. (Gallinae filius albae.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiii, 1. 141. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 

A child of fortune. Probably a reference to 
the white hen which was dropped by an 
eagle into Livia’s lap, carrying in its beak 
a sprig of laurel, just as the eagle had carried 
it off. Livia was the wife of Augustus Caesar, 
and she reared the hen and planted the sprig. 
Both flourished, and it was from this sprig 
that the Caesars gathered their laurels to 
celebrate their triumphs. See SuETONiUS, 
Galba, sec. 1. 

Fortune turns everything to the advantage of its 

favorites. (La fortune tourne tout ἃ l’avantage 

de ceux qu'elle favorise.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 60. (1665) 


10 
A just fortune awaits the deserving. (Sors 
aequa merentes respicit.) 

Statius, Thebaid. Pt. i, }. 661. (c. A.pd. 92) 
Another form, used by Sallust, is, “Fortuna 
meliores sequitur” (Fortune follows the de- 
serving). 


We are corrupted by good fortune. (Felicitate 
corrumpimur. ) 

Tacitus, History. Bk. i, sec. 15. (c. A.D. 109) 
Contrarious Fortune profiteth more to men than 
Fortune debonaire. 

Cuaucer, Boethius. Bk. ii, prose 8. (c. 1380) 
He getteth much, that looseth fortune. (Assai 
guadagna, chi fortuna perde.) 

Joun Frortio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
Great Fortune brings with it great Misfortune. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1142. 

(1640) The Germans say, “Zu viel Gliick 
ist Ungliick” (Too much good fortune is bad 
fortune). “Good fortune is never good till it 
is lost,” or, according to the Latin, “Bona a 
tergo formosissima” (Good things look best 
from the back). The French say, “La bonne 
fortune et la mauvaise sont nécessaires & 
homme pour le rendre habile.” 
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In losing fortune, many a lucky elf 
Has found himself. 
Horace Smitn, Moral Alchemy. St. 12. (1841) 


1 6 
What fortune offers let us accept with un- 
moved mind. (Quod fors feret, feremus aequo 
animo. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 138. (161 B.C.) 


2 
With a fortunate man all things are fortunate. 
(ἐν ὀλβίω ὄλβια πάντα.) 

Turocritus, Idyls. No. xv, 1. 24. (c. 270 B.C.) 
3 
Fortune is an exacting mistress. (La fortune 
exige des soins.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 60. (1746) 
Energy makes more fortunes than prudence. 
(L’activité fait plus de fortunes que la prudence.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 181. (1746) 


4 

Where fortune points out the road of safety 

let us follow. (Fortuna salutis monstrat iter, 
οὖς sequamur. ) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 387. (19 B.C.) 
Whatever road Fortune points out, follow it. 
(Quamcumque viam dederit Fortuna, sequatur.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. x, 1. 49. The Germans say, 
““Mag’s gehen, wie es will” (May it go as 
it will). 

Where God and cruel Fortune call, let us follow. 
a deus et quo dura vocat Fortuna, sequa- 
mur. 

Vero, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 677. 

5 
Fortune cannot retrace her steps. (Neque 
habet Fortuna regressum. ) 

Verci., Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 413. (19 B.C.) 

6 

Fortune is a great deceiver: she sells very dear 
the things which she seems to give us. (La 
fortune est une grande trompeuse: elle vend 
bien chérement les choses qu’elle semble nous 
donner. ) 

VorturE, Letters. Let. 123. (c. 1634) Echoed 
by La Fontaine, Philémon et Baucts, “1,8 
Fortune vend ce qu’on croit qu’elle donne” 
(Fortune sells that which one thinks she 
gives). 


7 
An ounce of good fortune is worth a pound 
of discretion. 

Waker, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 42. (1672) 
An Ounce of Fortune is worth a Pound of Fore- 
cast. 

THomas FULLER, Gromologia. No. 65). (1732) 


JI—-Fortune: Ite Fickleness 


ΓῚ 
Fortune, that is uncertein to alle mortal folk. 
CHaucer (?), Boethius. Bk. i, prose 4.(c. 1380) 
Fortune is chaungeable. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
. Tate, 1. 384. (ς. 1386) 
Fortune ever hath an incertayne end. 
are Ek Barclay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 126. 
(1509) 


9 
Fortune’s current is swift to change its course. 
(τὸ τῆς τύχης γὰρ ῥεῦμα μεταπίπτει ταχύ.) 

MENANDER, 7 he Farmer. Frag.94K.(c.300 B.C.) 
In a wink fortunes keep changing around, life 
takes such turns. (Actutum fortunae solent mu- 
tari, varia vitast.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 219. (c. 186 B.C.) 
When things are calm, look out for Fortune’s 
change. (Tranquillis rebus semper diversa timeto.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 26. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Changeable Fortune wanders abroad with aimless 
steps. (Passibus ambiguis Fortuna volubilis errat.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, No. viii, 1, 15. (c. A. pb. 11) 

Recalling the Latin proverb, “Lubrici sunt 
fortunae gressus” (The footsteps of fortune 
are slippery). 


Virtue is accused of being fair but unprofit- 
able; Fortune of being inconstant but good. 
(κατηγορεῖται δ᾽ Apert μὲν ὡς καλὸν μὲν ἀνωφελὲς 
δέ, Τύχη 8 ὡς ἀβέβαιον μὲν ἀγαθὸν δέ.) 
PrutarcH, Moralia: On the Fortune of the 
Romans. Sec. 3166. (c. A.D. 95) 
Fortune is full of fresh variety, 
Constant in nothing but inconstancy. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD, The Shepherd’s Content. 
St. 11. (1594) 
Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 
ii, 1. 123. (1732) 


Fickle is Fortune: she soon demands back 
what she gave. (Levis est Fortuna: cito re- 
poscit quod dedit.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.335.(c.43 B.C.) 
Swift is fortune, and fickle. (Rapida fortuna ac 
levis.) 

SENECA, Medea, 1. 219. (c. A.D. 60) 

Trust indulgent fortune little; she is a fickle god- 
dess. (Crede obsequenti parcius; levis est dca.) 

SENECA, Octavia, |. 452. (c. A.D. 60) 

Fortune is never so favourable but she is as fickle: 
her prosperity is ever sauced with the sour drops 
of adversity, being constant in nothing but in- 
constancy. 

ROBERT GREENE, Morando. (1584) Works, iii,52. 
O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,iii,5,60.(1595) 
Fortune is as fickle as she’s fair. 

τὰ RANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 


1 

Fortune directs the course of things according 
to her caprice. (Res fortuna ex libidine sua 
agitat.) 

SaLLust,Ad Caesarem E pistula.Ch.1.(c.50 3. c.) 
Fortune, whose caprice rules the nations. (For- 
tuna, cuius lubido gentibus moderatur.) 

ἐν τὸ ψ ne Catilinae. Ch. li, sec. 25. (c. 

B.C. 


18 

For Fortune with a constant ebb and rise 
Casts down and raises high and low alike. 
(τύχη γὰρ ὀρθοῖ καὶ τύχη καταρρέπει 

τὸν εὐτυχοῦντα τόν τε δυστυχοῦντ' ἀεί.) 


SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 1158. (c. 441 B.C.) 
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A single day puts down the mighty and exalts 
the low. (μέ ἡμέρα | τὰ μὲν καθεῖλεν ὑψόθεν τὰ 
δ᾽ fp ἄνω.) 

Euripipes, Jon. Frag. 420. Nauck. (c. 440 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 104A. A 
Latin proverb says, “Fortuna parvis momen- 
tis magnas rerum commutationes efficit” 
(Fortune effects great changes in brief mo- 
ments). 

This is man’s lot: nothing stands firm. (τὰ θνητὰ 
τοιαῦτ᾽- οὐδὲν ἐν ταὐτῷ μένει.) 

Euripiwes, Jon, |. 969. (c. 419 B.C.) 

From one man Fortune with wings shrilly whir- 
ring snatches the crown; on another she delights 
to place it. (Hinc apicem rapax | Fortuna cum 
stridore acuto | sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode xxxiv, 1. 14. (23 B.C.) 
Whatever Fortune has raised on high, she has 
raised but to bring low. (Quidquid in altum 
Fortuna tulit, | ruitura levat.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, 1. 101. (c. A.D. 60) 
Lowest with highest the fickle hour exchanges. 
(Ima permutat levis hora summis.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 598. (c. A.D. 60) 

Whom the rising sun hath seen high in pride, him 
the setting sun hath seen laid low. (Quem dies 
vidit veniens superbum, | hunc dies vidit fugiens 
iacentem.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 613. (c. A.D. 60) The Ger- 
mans say, “Am Morgen roth, Am Abend 
todt” (At morning red, At evening dead). 

If Fortune so wishes, you will become a Consul 
from being a rhetor; if again she so wishes, you 
will become a rhetor from being a Consul. (Si 
Fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul; | si volet 
haec eadem, fiet de consule rhetor.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. vii, 1. 197. (c. A.D. 120) 
Where the master of the house once hung his 
weapons, the shepherd hangs his scrip. 

Palestinian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 84b. (c. 
400) 

Today nobody, tomorrow a prince. (Hodie nullus, 
cras maximus.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, iv, i, 88. (1523) The reverse 
of ‘Today a man, tomorrow a mouse.” 

It is the fashion of fortune commonly thus to 
frame, that when hope and hap, when health and 
wealth are highest, then woe and wracke, disease 
and death are nighest. 

GeorGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 179. (1576) 
No change of Fortune’s calms 
Can cast my fortune down. 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 

Rosert SOUTHWELL, 1 Envy Not Their Hap. 
(c. 1595) 

Ter-morrow may be de carridge-driver’s day fer 
ploughin’. 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


O Fortune, that never are constant in your 
kindnesses. (O fortuna, ut numquam perpetuo 
es bona.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 406. (165 B.C.) 
Nor does swift Fortune keep faith with any. 
(Nec ulli praestat velox Fortuna fidem.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 1141. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
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Many a man has inconstant Fortune mocked, 
then once more set upon firm ground. (Multos 
alterna revisens | lusit et in solido rursus Fortuna 
locavit.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 426. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 3, the French be- 
ing, “La fortune abaisse souvent les hommes 
pour les relever avec plus d’éclat.” 

Men have survived their own executioners. Even 
bad fortune is fickle. (Aliquis carnifici suo su- 
perstes fuit. Habet etiam mala fortuna levitatem.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xiii, sec. 11. (c. 
64 A.D.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 3. 

2 Fortune’s a right whore: 
If she give ought, she deales it in small parcels, 
That she may take away all at one swope. 
Joun WEssTER, The White Devil. Act i.(1612) 
O fortune, fortune, thou art a bitch. 
JOHN VANBRUGH, The Relapse. Act i. (1696) 


IlI—Fortune: Its Wheel 


3 

Thanked be Fortune, and hir false wheel, 

That noon estat assureth to be weel. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 

Tale, 1. 67. (c. 1386) 

Thus can fortune hir wheel governe and gye, 

And out of joye bringe men to sorwe. 

᾿ Cuaucer, The Monkes Tale, |. 407. 


Fortune’s wheel is ever turning. 

Cuia I, Verses. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The wheel [of fortune] is constantly revolving. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 151b. 
(c. 450) 

The whirlyng wheel of fortune. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 81. (1576) 
Fortunes turning whyle. 

THOMAS WILson, Diana (1921), p. 34. (1596) 
The wheel of Fortune turns faster than a mill- 
wheel. (La rueda de la Fortuna anda mas lista 
que una rueda de molino.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 47. (1605) 
Motteux renders this, “The old proverb is 
true again, fortune turns round like a mill- 
wheel, and he that was yesterday at the top, 
lies today at the bottom.” 

The wheel of fortune is still rolling. 

Str Rocer L’EstTrAncE, Aesop, p. 15. (1692) 
The wheel of fortune turns incessantly round. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Citizen of the World. 
Let. vii. (1760) 


Despayre not, though fortune be contrary, for 
her wheele doth alwayes turne about. (Ne 
disperarsi per fortuna auersa, che la suarota 
sempre ingiro versa. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 30. (1578) 
The highest Spoke in Fortune’s Wheel, may soon 
turn lowest. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4595.(1732) 
6 Fortune hath sworne 
To set him upward on the whele; 

So goth the world; now wo, now wele. 


Jonn Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. viii, 1. 
1740. (c. 1390) 
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That false housewife, Fortune, has been more 

than usually active with her wheel. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, The Eight Crooked Trenches, 
p. 156. (1936) 


{ 

Not only ought fortune to be pictured on a 
wheel, but every thing else in this world. 

: Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1075. (1640) 


Men’s fortunes are on a wheel, which in its 
turning suffers not the same man to prosper 
forever. (κύκλος τῶν ἀνθρωπηίων ἐστὶ πρηγμάτων, 
περιφερόμενος δὲ οὐκ ἐᾷ αἰεὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς εὐτυχέει».) 

Heropotvus, History. Bk. i, sec.207.(c. 445 B.C.) 

Fortune’s wheel goes round and round, with now 
one part of the rim at the top and now another. 
(τροχοῦ περιστείχοντος ἄλλοθ᾽ ἡτέρα ἁψὶς ὕπερθε 
ίγνετ' ἄλλοθ᾽ ἡτέρα.) 

ῬυύτΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: To Appolonius, 103F. (c. 
A.D. 95) Quoting from an unknown author. 
(Bergk, iii, 740) The Scots have a similar 
proverb, “Fortune turns like a mill wheel; 
how you are at the top and then at the 
bottom.” 


Fortune turns on her wheel the headlong fates 
of kings. (Praecipites regum casus | Fortuna 
rotat.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 71. (c. A.D. 60) 


4 
Turn the giddy round of fortune’s wheel. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, 1. 952. 
(1594) 
And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 6, 29. (1599) 
Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune 
from her wheel. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 2, 34. (1600) 
Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn thy 
wheel! 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 180. (1605) 
She sings defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune. 
Sm THOMAS OverBury, Characters: A Fair and 
Happy Milkmaid. (1613) 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud. 
TENNYSON, Marriage of Geraint, 1. 347. (1859) 


I1V—Fortune Favors the Brave 


To men of fortitude is fortune granted. 
(Fortibus est fortuna viris data.) 

Enntus, Annals. Bk. vii, frag. 254, Loeb. (c. 
180 B.c.) Quoted by Macrostus, vi, i, 52. 
“Virtutis fortuna comes” (Fortune is the 
companion of valor) was the motto of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Fortune helpeth hardy men. (La fortuna aiuta 
chiunque é ardito.) 

Boccaccio, It Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 73. (c. 
1380) CHAuCcER, tr., Troilus, iv, 600. 

Hap helpeth hardy men alday. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Lu- 
cretia, 1. 94. (c. 1385) 

Who that is hardy the auenture helpeth him. 

Witriam ΟΑΧΊΟΝ, tr., Reynart, p. 66. (1481) 
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When you find Fortune favorable, stride 
boldly forward, for she favors the bold and, 
being a woman, the young. (El que la observé 
favorable prosiga con despejo; que suele apa- 
sionarse por los osados, y aun como bizarra 
por los jovenes.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
36. (1647) The Germans say, “Das Gliick hat 
Weiberart: liebt Jugend und wechselt gern” 
(Fortune is like a woman: loves youth and 
is fickle). 

Fortune is like a widow won, 
And truckles to the bold alone. 
WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, The Fortune-Hunter. 

Canto ii. (1735) 


8 
Fortune favoureth not the faint hearted. 
GEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 113. (1576) 
FAINT HEART NEVER ERECTED TROPHY, 566 
under TIMIDITY. 


Fortune assists the brave. (τυχὰ τολμῶσιν 
ἀρήγει.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 94. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by Ctraupian, Epistles, iv, 9, who 
calls it ‘“Simonides’ maxim.” 

se a favors the brave. (Fortes fortuna adiu- 
vat. 

TERENCE, Phormio, 1. 203. (161 B.C.) Cited by 
EraSMuS, Adagia, i, ii, 45, and included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 10, with the rendering, “Fortune helpeth 
men of good courage.” The proverb appears 
in many languages. The French say, “La 
Fortune aide aux audacieux,” or “Les plus 
hardis réusissent” (The boldest succeed) ; for 
the Spanish, Cervantes uses the form, “A 
osado favorese la fortuna,” but there are two 
other Spanish forms, “A los osados ayuda la 
fortuna,” and “Al hombre osado, la fortuna 
le da la mano.” The Germans say, ‘Das 
Gliick hilft den Kiihnen.” 

It is not only true that ‘fortune favors the brave,” 
as the old proverb says, but philosophic thought 
does so in a far higher degree. (‘““Fortes” enim non 
modo “fortuna adiuvat,” ut est in vetere prover- 
bio, sed multo magis ratio.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. ii, 
ch. 4, sec. 11. (45 B.c.) 

Fortune favors the daring. (Audentes Fortuna 
iuvat.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. x, 1. 284. (19 B.c.) Widely 
used in this form. Sometimes written, “Fors 
iuvat audentes,” as by Craupran, Ad Probi- 
nium, 1. 8. 

Fortune unto the bolde Is favourable for to helpe. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, vii, 4902. (c. 1390) 

This saying also no less tried then true that for- 
tune ever favoureth the valiaunt. 
GEorcE ῬΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 61. (1576) 
Love and fortune favour lusty lads. 

Ropert GREENE, Never Too Late. (1590) 
Fortune assists the boldest. 

Micwart Drayton, /dea. Sonnet lix. (1594) 
Fortune was always a friend to the Brave. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.110.(1709) 
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Fortune aye favours the active and bauld. 
Ramsay, The Widow Can Bake. (c. 1724) 
Fortune still assists the bold. 
SwirT, Strephon and Chloe, 1. 148. (1731) 
Fortune gives her Hand to the bold man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1600.(1732) 
Fortune .. . delights to favour the bold. 
R. H. ΒΑΚΗΑΜ, The Ingoldsby Legends: Gray 
Doldbhin. (1840) 


‘ 
Be bold: Venus herself aids the stout-hearted. 
(Audendum est: fortes adiuvat ipsa Venus. ) 

TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 2, 1. 16. (19 B.C.) 
Fortune and Venus help the bold. (Audentem | 
forsque Venusque iuvat.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 608. (c. 1 B.C.) 
God himself helps those who dare. (Audentes 
deus ipse iuvat.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 586. (A.D. 7) 

SCHILLER, Wilhelm Tell, act i, sc. 2, uses the 
same form, “Dem Muthigen hilft Gott.” 


V—Fortune: Wealth 


; See also Riches 


Fortunes . . 
laps. 

Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learning. Bk. 

ii. (1605) 

No man’s fortune can be an end worthy of his 
being. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning. Bk. ii. 
The fortune which nobody sees makes a man 
happy and envied. (Facit gratum Fortuna, quam 
nemo videt.) 
: Bacon, Ornamenta Rationalia. No. 15. (c.1605) 


. come tumbling in some men’s 


Why is fortune mine, if I use it not? (Quo 

mihi fortunam, si non conceditur uti?) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. v, 1. 12. (20 B.c.) 

Quoted by MONTAIGNE, iii, 10. 

It is a mistake to suppose a man makes a fortune, 

when he doesn’t know how to enjoy it. (II est 

faux qu’on ait fait fortune, lorsqu’on ne sait pas 

en jouir.) 

; VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 57. (1746) 


And all your fortune lies beneath your hat. 
JoHN OrpHAM, Lines to a Friend About to 
Leave the University. (c. 1680) 


Who makes a fortune meanly will not enjoy 

it long. (K‘o po ch‘éng chia, li wu chiu hsiang. ) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2647. (1875) 


A great fortune is a great slavery. (Magna 
servitus est magna fortuna.) 

SENECA, Ad Polybium de Consolatione. Sec. 26. 
(c. a.p. 43) Quoted by Montarens, iii, 3. 
Another Latin proverb is based upon Sen- 
eca’s, “Fortuna magna magna domino est 
servitus” (A great fortune is a great bondage 

__to its master), 

Gilded ceilings break our rest, and purple cover- 
lets drag out wakeful nights. Oh, if the hearts of 
rich men were laid bare! What fears does lofty 
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fortune stir within! (Quantos intus sublimis agit | 
fortuna metus!) 

SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, |. 646. (c. A.D. 60) 
The care of a great fortune is wretchedness. 
(Misera est magni custodia census.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 304. (ς. A.D. 120) 
A great Fortune, in the Hands of a Fool, is a 
great Misfortune. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 194. (1732) 
A great Load of Gold is more burthensome than 
a light Load of Gravel. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 197. 


: FOUNTAIN 


You must cut off the fountain, if you would 
dry up the stream. 
Timotuy SHay ArtHur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night x, p. 173. (1854) 


8 
The fountains themselves are athirst. (Fontes 
051 sitiunt. ) 
Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. iii, epis. 1, 
sec. 4. (58 B.C.) 


9 
They that loath the Fountaines heade, will 
neuer drinke of the lyttle Brookes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: To the 


Gentlemen Readers, p. 223. (1580) 
10 


A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. (Hortus 

conclusus, fons signatus.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, iv, 12. (c. 
900 B.c.) “A Fountain Sealed,” title of novel 


- by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 


Who wants clear water, let him go to the 
fountain-head. (Chi vuol dell’ acqua chiara, 
vada alla fonte.) 
Unknown, An Italian proverb, from which 
comes the English, “The fountain is clearest 
at its source.” 


FOX 
See also Lion and Fox 


12 
The fox seldom preys near home, nor does 
Satan meddle with his own. 
Tuomas Apams, Sermons, p. 986. (1629) 
A crafty fox never preyeth neare his den. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 127. (1639) 
This they do . . . to divert suspicion, that they 
may prey the furthest from their holes. 

Tuomas Futrer, The Holy State: The Con- 

stant Virgin. (1642) 
The Fox preyes furthest from home. 

James HowE Lr, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
The fox preys furthest from’s hole. Crafty thieves 
steal far from home. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 92. (1670) 
Foxes prey furthest from their Earths. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1510.(1732) 


13 
The fox knows many tricks, but the hedgehog 
one great one. (πόλλ᾽ οἵδ ἀλώπηξ ἄλλ᾽ ἐχῖνος 
ἕν μέγα.) 

ArcHILocaus, Satires. Frag. 83. (c. 700 B.C.) 
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Quoted by Stasinus or Cyprus (?), The 
Margites. No. 5. (c. 675 B.c.), and by Ζενο- 
BIUS, Adagia, v, 68, who attributes the epi- 
gram to Homer. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, v, 18, with the Latin, “Multa novit vulpes, 
echinus unum magnum.” “Felis” (cat) is 
often substituted for ‘“echinus,” this form be- 
ing based upon the fable of the fox who 
boasted of the many devices he had to escape 
the hounds, and the cat retorted that she 
had only one, to climb the nearest tree, but 
that it was worth more than all the fox’s 
tricks put together. This is the form followed 
by the English, ‘“The fox knows many tricks 
and the cat only one, but that the best of 
all.” In other words, cleverness is not enough. 
Though the fox run the chicken hath wings. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 551. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5008. (1732) 


1 
When the fox is king, bow to him. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 16b. (c. 
450) One month in the year, according to 
fable, the fox is king over all animals, and 
all acknowledge him, although he is one of 
the weakest. The moral is that when one is 
elevated to office from no matter how low 
a station, he must be respected. 

We must fall down before a fox in season. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 405. (1678) 
When the monkey reigns, dance before him. 
BurckHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 87. (1817) 
To the fox in his time one has to bow. 
CoueEN, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, p.100. (1911) 
2 
The fox condemns the trap, not himself. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
3 
It seemed (as the saying is) either a foxe or 
a fearne brake. 

Joun Bripces, A Defence of the Government 
Established in the Church of Englande, p. 99. 
(1587) 

Beware the fox in a fearne bush. . . 
often clokes a knave. 

Unknown, Berkeley MSS., iii, 33. (1639) 

He spoke of a fox, but when all came to all, it 
was but a ferne brake. 

JouHN CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 143. (1639) 
HowE Lt, Proverbs, p. 16. (1659) 

It is a blind Goose that knows not a Fox from 
a Fernbush. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2848.(1732) 


4 
The fox kills the lambs and the hounds the old 
sheep. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Two Wise Men. Act iii, sc 
1. (1619) Quoted as a proverb. 


5 
To set the fox to keep the geese. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 9. (1639) 
You have set the fox to keep the geese. 
WirtLiam WALkER, Paroemiologia. p. 31.(1672) 
He sets the fox to keep the geese. 
Oswarp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 45. (1709) 


. Hypocrisy 


A Fox should not be of the Jury at a Goose’s 
trial. 
᾿ ΤΗΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 116. (1732) 


Every fox must pay his own skin to the flayer. 

JouHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 215. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 93. (1670) 
At length the fox is brought to the furrier. 
GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 86. 
(1640) From the old French proverb, “Enfin 
les renards se trouve chez le pelletier.” 
All foxes are found at the furriers shop. (Tutte 
le volpi si trouvano in pellicaria.) 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 199. (1666) 
No fox so cunning but he comes to the furrier’s 
at last. 

Marta EnGewortH, The Parent’s Assistant, iii, 

409. (1796) 
The fox’s hide finds aye the flaying knife. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 


An old fox need learn no craft. 
Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 267. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1670) 
An old Fox needs not to be taught Tricks. 
THoMaS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 644. (1732) 
Old Foxes want no Tutors. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3712.(1732) 


8 
’Tis good to follow the old fox. 
9 JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 268. (1639) 


The sleepy fox hath seldom feathered break- 
fasts. 

RANDLE 
(1611) 

When the foxe sleepeth, nothing falleth into his 
mouth. 

THOMAS DrAxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 98. (1633) 
From the French, “A regnard endormi rien ne 
cheut en la gueule.” 

The sleeping Fox catches no poultry. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1743. 


Cotcrave, Dictionary: Emplumé. 


10 
At length the fox turns monk. 
RANDLE CotTcrRave, Dictionary: Moine. (1611) 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 77. (1640) 


My deeds were not those of the lion, but of 
the fox. (L’ opere mie | non furon leonine, ma 
di volpe.) 

DanTE, Inferno. Canto xxvii, l. 74. (c. 1300) 
ae Foxes wiles shal neuer enter into ye Lyons 

ea 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 337. 

(1579) Fuurer, Gnomologia. No.4547.(1732) 


He is a proud tod [fox] that will not scrape 
his own hole. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (c. 1595) 
The tod (fox] keeps his own hole clean. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 320. (1721) 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 4. (1823) 

Foxes dig not their own Holes. 

Pe FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1608.(1732) 


He j is no fox whose den hath but one hole. 
THOMAS Futter, Holy State. Bk.iv,ch.3.(1642) 
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͵ 
Reynard is still Reynard, tho’ he put on a 
Cowl. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4033.(1732) 
The Fox praiseth the Meat out of the Crow’s 
Mouth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4546. A ref- 

erence to Aesop’s fable. See under Crow. 


We must play the Foxe with Foxes, and de- 
lude art with art. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 80. (1574) Pettie, tr. A rendering of the 
Greek proverb, ἀλωπεκίζειν πρὸς ἕτεραν 
ἀλώπεκα (In the presence of another fox one 
must play the fox). 

If thou dealest with a Fox, think of his Tricks. 

TITOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2717.(1732) 

With Foxes we must play the Fox. 
T1r10MAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5797.(1732) 
Ἢ also under CUNNING. 


Aye runneth the Foxe as long as hee feete hes. 
Ropert HeENrysON, The Morall Fabillis of 
Esope, p. 29. (c. 1450) 
As long runs the fox as he feet hath. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 4. (c. 
1595) 


He that will deceive the fox must rise betimes. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 353. (1640) 
They must rise betimes that can put tricks upon 

you. 
James Howe tt, Letters, 20 Feb., 1646. 

He must rise early, that deceives the tod [fox]. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 130. (1721) 


5 
He that hath a fox for his mate, hath need 
of a net at his girdle. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 430. 
(1640) A variation of ‘He who hath a wolf 
for his mate needs a dog for his man.” 

6 Be a man neuer so greedy to wyn, 
He can haue no more of the foxe but the skyn. 
Joun Htywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 


7 

Where the lion’s skin does not reach, it must 
be pieced out with the skin of a fox. (ὅπου μὴ 
ἐφικνεῖται ἡ λεοντῇῆ, προσραπτέον ἐκεῖ τὴν 
ἀλωπεκῆν.) 


LYSANDER, Maxim. (c. 400 B.C.) PLUTARCTI, 
Life of Lysander, ch. 7. Also twice in the 
Moralia, 190E, 229B. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iii, v, 81, with the Latin, “Si leonina 
pellis non satis est, vulpina addenda” (If 
the lion’s skin isn’t enough, that of the fox 
should be added). 

When the lion’s skin fails, the fox’s must be em- 
ployed; that is, when strength fails, we must 
employ cunning. (Ubi lionis pellis deficit, vulpi- 
nam induendam esse, hoc est, ubi deficiunt vires, 
astu utendum.) 

PHaeprus (?), New Fables. No. 23. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Another form {s, “Cutis vulpina consuenda 
est cum cute leonis” (The fox’s skin should 
be sewn with that of the lion) ; cunning and 
strength should go together. 


ees — ee . 
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A prince must imitate the fox and the lion, for 


the lion cannot protect himself from traps, and 
the fox cannot defend himself from wolves. One 
must therefore be a fox to recognize traps and a 
lion to frighten wolves. 
MACHIAVELLI, The Prince. Ch. 18. (1513) 
If you can’t clothe yourself in the skin of a lion, 
use that of a fox. (Cuando no puede uno vestirse 
le piel del leon, vistase la de la vulpeja.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
220. (1647) 
We shall endeavour to joyne the lyon’s skin to the 
fox’s tail. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 26 Dec., 1662. 
Craft, where strength doth fail, 
And piece the lion with the fox’s tail. 
Joun Witson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act iv, 
sc. 4. (1664) 
The lion’s skin too short, you know ... 
Was lengthened by the fox’s tail; 
And art supplies, where strength may fail. 
Unknown, Agreeable Companion, p.182.(1743) 
THE FOX IN THE LION’S SKIN, see under LION. 


8 
If the foxe be crafty. more crafty is he that 
catches him. 

JaMeES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina, p. 264. (1631) 
The Fox knows much, but more he that catcheth 
him, 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 282. 
(1640) From the Spanish proverb, “Mucho 
sabe la zorra, pero mas el que la toma.” 
“Raposa” is sometimes used in place of 
“zorra.” Both mean a female fox, or a cun- 
ning person. Also cited by FULLER, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 4544. (1731) 


y 
Now I do smell a fox strongly. 
MIDDLETON AND DEKKER, The Roaring Girl. 
Act i. (1611) To be suspicious. See under Rat 


10 
Foxes fare well so long as there are geese to 
be plucked. (Les renards feront bonne chére 
tant qu'il y aura des oles a plumer.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son [le,p.253.(1890) 


11 
Mee, beeing but a simple sheepe, see how sone 
this subtill Foxe could deceive. 

GeorcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 207. (1576) 
Though thy skin shewe thee a fox, thy little skil 
tryeth thee a sheep. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 322. (1580) 


12 
What does the cunning fox really gain by his 
cunning? (xepdot δὲ ri μάλα τοῦτο κερδαλέον 
τελέθαι ;) 
Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. ii, 1. 78. (c. 475 5. ο.) 
13 
A fox is not caught twice in the same snare 
(ἀλλ' οὐκ αὖθις ἀλώπηξ πάγαις.) 
ῬιυτΑΚΟΗ, Moralia, quoting an old saying. (c. 
A.D. 95) As cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 
22, with the Latin, “Vulpes non iterum capi- 
tur laqueo.” There is another Latin form, 
“Vulpes quae semel effugerit laqueos, non 
capitur iterum” (The fox which has once 
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escaped from the snare is not taken a second 
time). The French say, “πη renard n’est pris 
deux fois ἃ un piége.” 
The old fox cannot be caught with a snare. 
(γέρων ἀλώπηξ οὐχ ἀλίσκεται πάγῃ.) 


ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. x, No. 17.(1508) 
With the Latin, “Annosa vulpes haud capitur 
laqueo.” Included by TAvERNER in his Trans- 
lations from Erasmus, fo. 27, with the render- 
ing, “An olde foxe is not taken in a snare.” 

Vetua vulpes, as the proverb saith, laqueo haud 
capitur; an old fox is not so easily taken in a 
snare. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 


An old Fox understands a Trap. 
THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 645. (1732) 
An old fox is too cunning to be caught in a trap. 
B. H. ΜΑΙΚΙ͂Ν, tr., Gil Blas, iv, ix. (1809) 
An old fox is shy of a trap. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 116. (1880) 


1 

The Fox was sick, and he knew not where: 

He clap’t his hand on his tail, and swore it was 
there. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 71. (1678) 
The fox had a wound, and he could not tell where. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
“The fox had a wound, and he could not tell 
where”—we feel extremely unhappy, and we can- 

not tell why. 
Lorp Lytton, Paul Clifford. Ch. 18. (1830) 


2 

It is an ill sign to see a fox lick a lamb. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 142. (1678) 

3 


We never find that a fox dies in the dirt of 
his own ditch. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 405. (1678) A 
better form is, “A fox never dies in the dirt 
of his own ditch.” Ray explains that “the 
meaning is that men do rarely receive any 
hurt from the things to which they have 
accustomed themselves.” 


4 
And the old ancient prouerbe true did make, 
Some fox is taken when he comes to take. 
SAMUEL Row1anps, More Knaves Yet, Ὁ. 10. 
(1613) 


δ 
The fox barks not when he would steal the 
lamb. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry V1, iii, 1, 55. (1590) 
6 


Rank as a fox. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5. (1599) 
Red and rank as a fox. 

D’Urrey, The Richmond Heiress. Act i. (1693) 
He’s as ram [fetid] as a fox. 

Carr, Dialect of Craven, ii, 69. (1828) 


7 
The little foxes, that spoil the vines. (Vulpes 
parvulas, quae demoliuntur vineas.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 15. (ς, 
900 B.C.) 
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It’s the little foxes that destroy the vineyards. 
E. R. Punsuon, The Conqueror Inn, Ὁ. 18. 
(1944) 


8 
The fox fareth beste when he is moste careste. 

WiLL1AM SpELMAN, A Dialogue between Two 
Travellers, p. 109. (c. 1595) 

I perceiue you fare as the Fox, the more band 
{cursed}, the better hap. 

Henry Cuettre, Kind Harts Dreame, Ὁ. 70. 
(1592) 

The old proverb, “The more the fox is curst the 
better he fares.” 

Rosert GREENE, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1590) It has been suggested 
that “curst” is an obsolete form of “coursed.” 

Praie thy worst; 
The Fox fares better still when he is curst. 

Unknown, Thomas Lord Cromwell. Act ii, sc. 
3. (1602) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

The Fox fareth well when he is cursed, 
WILLIAM CaMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 212. (1605) 
(They] cared not what they were called, being 
akin to the cunning creature, which fareth best 

when cursed. 

THomas Futter, The Church-History of Brit- 
ain. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1655) “Proverbs, witty in 
themselves, often become wittier still in their 
application. .. . No writer that I know of 
has a happier skill in thus adding wit to the 
witty than Fuller the church-historian. For 
instance, he is describing all the outcries and 
remonstrances which the thousand-fold ex- 
tortions . . . of the papal see gave birth to 
in England during the reigns of such sub- 
servient kings as our third Henry; yet he will 
not have his readers to suppose that the popes 
fared a whit the worse for all this outcry 
which was raised against them: not so, for 
The fox thrives best when he ts cursed; the 
very loudness of the clamour was itself 
rather an evidence how well they were far- 
ing.”’—-TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 71. 

Let them laugh that win; the cursed fox thrives 
the better. 

ti MorrteEvx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 1. 

1712) 
τὰ τὴ [fox] never thrives better than when he’s 
an’d. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 331. (1721) 

The Fox fares best, when he is most cursed. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4543.(1732) 
The Italians say, “Quanto pit la volpe ὁ 
maladetta, tanto maggior preda fa.” 


9 
The fox changes his fur, but not his nature. 
(Vulpem pilum mutare, non mores.) 
SUETONIUS, Twelve Caesars: Vespasian. Ch. 16, 
sec. 3. The Germans say, “Der Fuchs dndert 
den Pelz und behalt den Schalk” (The fox 
changes his skin but remains the rogue) ; the 
Dutch, “Een vos verliest wel zijne haren, 
maar niet zijne streken” (The fox may lose 
his hair, but not his tricks). 
Though the fox change his haire, yet he never 
changeth his nature. 
James ΜΑΒΒΕῈ, tr., Celestina, p. 207. (1631) 
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The fox is gray before he’s good. 
Epwarp Howarp, The Six Days Adventure. 
Act iii. (1671) 
You breed of the tod [fox], you grow gray be- 
fore you grow good. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 361.(1721) 
He’s like a Fox, grey before he is good. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2460.(1732) 
The Fox may grow grey, but never good. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4545.(1732) 
Many Foxes grow grey, but few grow good. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
Men become old, but they never become good. 
Wipe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act i. (1892) 


1 
You cannot catch a fox with a bait. (Vulpes 
haud corrumpitur muneribus.) ᾿ 
Sumas, Lexicon. (c. 950) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, x, 18. 


2 
Colonel Atwit: Well, I must be plain; here’s 
a very bad smell. 
Miss Notable: Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the 
finder. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The fox always smells his own smell. 
K. F. Purpvon, Folk of Furry Farm. Ch. 7. 
(1914) The usual form of the proverb is, 
“The fox smells his own stink first.” 


3 . 
The wiliest fox provides the best hunting. 
R. A. J. Wariinc, The Corpse with the Eerie 
Eye, p. 211. (1942) 


4 
Tiberius play’d the Fox with the Senate of 
Rome. 
NATHANIEL Warp, The Simple Cobler of Agga- 
wam, p. 6. (1647) 
I played fox several times. 
S. R. Crockett, The Raiders, p. 329. (1894) 


5 
Besides his Skinne, the Fox hath nought to 


pay. 
Tuomas Watson, Poems (Arber), p. 96.(1582) 


6 
Let furth youre geyse, the foxe wille preche. 
Unknown, Towneley M ystertes, p. 12. (c.1460) 
Though this appeere a proper pulpet peece, 
Yet whan the fox preacheth, then beware your 
geese. 

Joun HeEywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
The French say, “Quand le renard préche, 
gare oux oies”; the Germans, “Wenn der 
Fuchs predigt, so nimm die Gadnse”; the 
Italians. “Quando la volpe predica, guarda- 
tevi, galline’’ (When the fox preaches, look 
out, poultry). 

When the Foxe preacheth, the Geese perish. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 75. (1579) 

It is . . . a blynde Goose that commeth to the 
Foxes sermon. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 327. 
Beware the geese when the Fox preaches. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 304. (1605) 
Take in your geese, the fox begins to preach. 

SAMUEL Row tanps, A Whole Crew of Kind 

Gossips, p. 14. (1609) 
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When the fox preacheth, beware geese. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 339. (1640) 
When the tod [fox] preaches, look to the geese. 
When wicked men put on a cloak of religion, 

suspect some wicked design. 
James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 344.(1721) 
It is a silly Goose, that comes to a Fox’s Sermon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2881.(1732) 
When the fox turns preacher, the geese had better 
not go to night meetins. 
T. Ο, Hattpurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 26. (1843) 
TO SAY BO TO A GOOSE, see under Bo. 
THE FOX AND THE GRAPES, see under GRAPE. 


II—The Fox and His Tail 


7 
Like Aesop’s fox, when he had lost his tail, 
would have all his fellow foxes cut off theirs. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) The refer- 
ence is to Aesop’s fable, bk. v, fab. 5, of the 
fox who lost his tail in a trap. 
Like the fox, who having lost his own taile, 
would needs perswade all others out of theirs. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Enigmaticall Characters, 
p. 78. (1658) 
The fox that had his tail cut off, wanted to per- 
suade every other fox to try the short dock, too. 
T. C. Harrpurton (SAM SLICK), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 14. (1843) 
Foxes who had lost their tails, they felt them- 
selves marked men until others followed their 
example. 
STANLEY WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 31. 
(1922) 


8 
As long as ye serve the tod [fox], ye maun 
bear up his tail. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 12. (c. 
1595) As long as you serve a master, you 
must do as he commands. 


9 
The Foxe, who had rather bruze and breake 
his tayle against the ground to no profit, then 
to give a little of it to the Ape, to cover his 
privy parts. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 36. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


10 
The fox is known by its tail. (Cauda de vulpe 
testatur. ) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 51. 
Quoting a Latin proverb of c. A. pb. 150. 
You mayest knowe a foxe by his furred taile. 
HENRY BRINKLow, Complaynt of Roderyck 
Mors, xxiv. (1545) 
A fox is known by his brush. 
Tuomas WALKINGTON, The Optick Glasse of 
Humors, p. 38. (1607) 


11 
I flatter hym to begyle hym, or I gyve one 
a slappe with a foxe tayle. 
PascravE, La Langue Frangoyse, p. 563.(1530) 
The other get .. . a flappe with a Foxe taile. 
Wi.son, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 37. (1553) 
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When a souldier hath thus served in many a 
bloudie broile, a fappe with a foxe taile shall bee 
ste reward. 
ge eres Ricu, His Farewell to Militarie Pro- 

fession, p. 4. (1581) 
A man may break His heart out in these days, 
and get a flap With a fox-tail when he’s done. 

Ben Jonson, A Tale of a Tub.Act ii,sc.4.(1633) 
To give one a flap with a foxes tail. That is, to 
cozen or defraud. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, P. 176. (1670) 
Your honour has a oe good hand at giving a 
flap with a fox’s tail, as the saying 1s. 

perry Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 8.(1762) 
Fox-tail. Anciently one of the badges of a fool. 
Hence perhaps the phrase to give one a flap with 
a fox-tail, to deceive or make a fool of him. 

HALuiweE Ll, Dictionary: Fox-tail. (1847) 


1 
He drags a fox’s tail behind him. (τὴν ἀλώπεκα 
ἕλκει ἐξόπισθεν.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. ii, sec. 365C. (ς. 375 
B.c.) And the dragging tail betrays him. 
The tail betrays the fox. (ἡ κέρκος τῇ ἀλώπεκι 

μαρτυρεῖ.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, v, 15. (c. A.D. 125) 
For as the proverbe is . . . the taile is ynough to 
bewray the foxe. 
WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 362. (1576) 
The tayle often condemnes the Foxe to death, 
because it is too long. (La coda condanna spesso 
la volpe a morte, per esser troppo lunga.) 
Joun Fronrio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
The tail doth often catch the fox. 
Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 70. 
(1611) Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 72. (1633) 


Foxes are all tail and women all tongue. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch.6.(1869) 
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3 
The French would be the best cooks in Europe 
if they had got any butcher’s meat. 
WALTER BaGEHOT, Biographical Studies: Gui- 
zot, p. 358. (1881) Referred to as an “old 
saying.” 


France was long a “Despotism tempered by 
epigrams.” 
Tuomas CarLy Le, The French Revolution. Vol. 
i, bk. ii, ch. 4. (1837) 


5 

What is the Third Bstate? Everything. What 

part has it in government? Nothing. What 

does it want? To become something. (Qu’est- 

ce le Tiers Etat? Tout. Qu’a-t-il? Rien. Que 

veut-il? Y devenir quelque chose.) 
SEBASTIAN CHAMFORT. Suggested to Sieyés as 

title for a pamphlet, 1791. 


6 
And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 124. 
(c. 1386) 


Besides as I suppose their lawes they pen’d, 
In their old Pedlers French vnto this end. 
GEORGE WITHER, A buses Stript and Whift, ii, 1. 
(1613) 
All this to the husbandmen was heathen Greek or 
pediar’s French. 
THomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 
19, (1620) 


Nothing is changed in France: there is only 
one Frenchman the more. (Il n’y a rien de 
changé en France; il n’y a qu’un Francais de 
plus.) 

Comte D’Artots, afterwards CuHartes X oF 
FRANCE, Proclamation, published in Le Moni- 
teur upon the restoration of Louis XVIII, 
April 12, 1814 and mercilessly jeered by the 
Parisians. Said to have been composed by 
Comte Beugnot. See Contemporary Review, 
Feb., 1854; DE VAULABELLE, Hist. Deux 
Restorations, ii, 30. 


8 
A dancing nation, fickle and untrue: 
Have oft undone themselves, and others too. 
DaniEL Deroe: The True-Born Englishman. 
1701. 


9 
Nec Pluribus Impar. 

Dovvier, Motto, of the device of the rising sun 
adopted by Louis XIV of France, c. 1643. 
Fournier says it was devised by an anti- 
quarian named Douvier. It has been variously 
translated. 

Nec pluribus impar. Non inégal a plusieurs soleils 
méme. C’est-a-dire superieur ἃ tout le monde, 
au-dessus du reste des hommes. (Not unequal to 
several suns even. That is to say, superior to all 
the world, above the rest of mankind.) 

Nouveau Petit Larousse: Locutions Latines et 
Ktrangers, p. 1133. (1936) 


10 
That will go, that will last. (Ca ira, ¢a 
tiendra.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, according to CASSAGNAC, 
History of the Girondists, i, 373. Cassagnac 
says the (a /ra, the famous French revo- 
lutionary song, was composed by an itinerant 
musician who took the refrain from this mot 
of Franklin’s on the revolution. It is some- 
times translated, “That will certainly hap- 
pen.’ 

When Franklin heard in Paris the disastrous news 
of Valley Forge, he exclaimed, “This is indeed 
bad news, but ¢a ira, ¢a ira, it will all come right 
in the end.” The remark, spreading through Paris, 
reémerged in the song. 

Van Wycx Brooks, The World of Washington 
Irving, p. 15, note. (1944) 


Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 
Attributed to Texas Guinan. See New York 
World-Telegram, 21 March, 1931. 
The old auncient prouerbe . . . whiche saieth 
he that will Fraunce wynne, muste with Scot- 
lande firste beginne. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 55. (1548) Hot- 
INSHED, Chronicle, p. 66. (1577) 
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But there’s a saying very old and true, 
“Tf that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin”: 

For once the eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 

Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs, 

Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 2, 166. (1599) See 

also under ENGLAND. 

Ί 

France is a meadow that cuts thrice a year. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 891. 

(1640) A rendering of the French proverb, 
“France est un pré qui se tond trois foys 
lannée.” 


2 
Have the Frenchman for thy friend, not for 
thy neighbour. (Ayez le Francois pour ton 
amy, non pas pour ton voisin.) 
James Howe Lt, Letters, 1 Dec., 1643. Repeat- 
ing an “old saying.” 


3 
The French are an indelicate people; they 
will spit upon any place. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELlL, Life, 1775. 


4 
We are more than ready. There is not a gaiter 
button wanting. 
EDMOND LE Baur, MINISTER OF War, Speech, 
to the French Legislative Assembly, on the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. (1870) 


5 
French ignorance is often more amusing than 
the wisdom of other people. 
H. C. Lopcr, French Opinions of the United 
States. (1884) 


6 
The great nation. (La grande nation.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Proclamation, 1797. But 
Napoleon was merely repeating a phrase 
which had been used previously. 
In France, only the impossible is admired. (En 
France, on n’admire que l’impossible.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 
GuiLtLon, Napoléon, p. 297. 


7 
The empire, it is peace. (L’empire, c’est la 
paix. ) 

NAPOLEON 11], Address, before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Toulouse, 9 Oct., 1852. See 
Jerro_p, Life of Louis Napoleon. In Ger- 
many this pronouncement was parodied, 
“Liempire, c’est Vépée”—The empire, it is 
the sword. See Kladderdatsch, 8 Nov., 1862. 


8 
The day of the ruine of France, is the eve of 
the ruine of England. 
Sin Tuomas Overspury, Observations in His 
Travailes. (1626) 


The French they are a peculiar race, 

Parley-vous. 

RED Row.ey, Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. 
(1915) “The folk song of the Great War.” A 
mademoiselle from Armenteers. | She hasn’t 
been kissed in forty years, | Hinky-dinky, 
par-lee-voo. 
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10 
What France admires is good enough for 
France. 

J. G. SAxE, The Money-King. (1860) 
Everything French suits exactly every Frenchman. 
W. C. BROWNELL, French Traits. (1889) 


11 
“They order,” said I, “this matter better in 
France.” 
LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey. Ch. 
i, 1. 1. (1768) 
These things are managed so well in France. 
KretT Harte, The Tale of a Pony. (c. 1898) 


12 

Who so frivolous as a Frenchman? Who else 
goes to Venice to see gondolas? (Qui est 
aussi léger qu’un Francais? Qui va, comme 
lui, ἃ Venise, pour voir des gondoles? ) 


a OVEN RECURS, Réflexions. No. 683. (1746) 
1 


Your nation is divided into two species: the 
one of idle monkeys who mock at everything, 
and the other of tigers who tear. 
VOLTAIRE, Letter to Madame du Deffand, 21 
Nov., 1766. 
A nation of monkeys with the throat of parrots. 
(Une nation de singes avec la gorge de perruches.) 
Josepy Sityes, Letter to Mirabeau. (1790) 
Something of the monkey aspect inseparable from 
a little Frenchman. 


pn TANIES HawtTuorne, Journals, 5 July,1837. 


They do everything, they know nothing; 
They know nothing, they do everything. 
(Tutto fanno, niente sanno; 
Niente sanno, tutto fanno.) 

Unknown. An Italian jibe at the French, a 
“blason populaire.” The Spanish proverbial 
phrase is “Francés gabacho” (The French- 
man is a scoundrel). 


15 
Look at Marianne! (Voila la Marianne!) 
Unknown. A taunt shouted by the Royalists 

at Albi in 1830, when the Republicans were 
parading through the streets, carrying a 
Painting of Minerva, supposed to personify 
the Republic. Marianne was the local slang 
for a prostitute. 


16 
Adieu, pleasant land of France. Oh, my coun- 
try, the dearest in the world! (Adieu, plaisant 
pays de France, O ma patrie la plus chérie!) 
Unknown. A song alleged to have been sung 
by Mary Stuart on leaving France to become 
Queen of Scotland, but really a forgery by 
De Querlon. The lines were given wide 
currency by Béranger, who used them as the 
refrain for his song, Les Adteux de Marie 
Stuart. 


17 
The King of France with twenty thousand men 
Went up the hill, and then came down again. 
UNKNOWN, The King of France. (c. 1610) See 
Sloane MS. No. 1489. 
The King of France went up the hill 
With twenty thousand men; 
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FRANKLIN 


FRAUD 


He snatched the thunderbolt from heaven, then 
the sceptres from tyrants. (Eripuit caelo fulmen, 
mox sceptra tyrannis.) 


The King of France came down the hill, 
And ne’er went up again. 
Unknown, Old Tarleton’s Song. Quoted in a 


tract entitled Piffes Corantoe, London, 1642. 
See also HALLIWELL, Nursery Rhymes. 
Henry the Fourth ... levied a huge army of 
40,000 men [1609], whence came the song. 
James HowE.t, Letter to Sir James Crofts, 12 
May, 1620. 


1 
Liberty, equality, fraternity. (Liberté, éga- 
lité, fraternité.) 

Unxnown. This phrase, which became the 
watchword of the French revolution, and 
which, until the fall of France in June, 1940, 
was to be seen upon the front of every public 
building in France, is usually ascribed to 
Antoine Francois Momoro (1756-1794). The 
first official use of the phrase, according to 
AuLarb, Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolution 
Francaise, ser. vi, was in a motion passed by 
the Club des Cordeliers, 30 June, 1793, in- 
viting owners of houses to have painted on 
their facades in large letters, these words: 
“Unité, indivisibilité de la République, Lib- 
erté, Egalité, Fraternité ou la mort.” (Unity, 
indivisibility of the Republic, Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity or death). See Journal de 
Paris, No. 182. There is a legend that the use 
of the phrase as the revolutionary watchword 
was suggested by Benjamin Franklin. After 
the fall of France in 1940, “Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité” was discarded, and in its place 
was substituted “Travail, Famille, Patrie” 
(Work, Family, Fatherland). With the lib- 
eration of France in 1944, the old revolu- 
tionary phrase was restored. 

Be my brother, or I will kill thee. (Soyez mon 
frére, ou je tu tuerai.) 

SEBASTIAN CHAMFORT, ridiculing the revolu- 
tionary watchword, “Fraternity or death.” 
which he called a “brotherhood of Cain.” 
CARLYLE also paraphrased it, French Revolu- 
tion, ii, i, 12, “We will have equality should 
we descend for it to the tomb.” 

I have lived. (J’ai vecu.) 

ΤΟΒΕΡΗ Sreyts, after the Reign of Terror, when 
asked what he had done during the Revolu- 
tion. See MicNnet, Notices Historiques, i, 81. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 


T succeed him; no one could replace him. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, to the Comte de Ver- 
gennes, when the latter remarked, “You re- 
place Mr. Franklin,” as envoy to France. 
The greatest man and ornament of the age and 
country in which he lived. 
JerFEeRsONn, Letter to Samuel Smith, 1798. 
A philosophical Quaker full of mean and thrifty 
maxims, 
Joun Keats, Letter to G. Keats, 14 Oct., 1818. 


3 
He has wrested from thundering Jove his 
thunderbolt and strength. (Eripuitque Jovi 
fulmen viresque tonandi.) 

MAnILius, Astronomica, i, 104. (c. 25 Β. 6.) 


ANNE Ropert JACQUES Turcot, Inscription, 
for the Houdon bust of Franklin, 1778. Ac- 
cording to Conporcert, Vie de Turgot, Ὁ. 200, 
this is the phrase as Turgot wrote it, adapting 
it from Manilius, but it is frequently mis- 
quoted, “Eripuit caelo fulmen, sceptrumque 
tyrannis.” Frederick yon der Trenck, at his 
trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
Paris, 9 July, 1794, asserted that he was the 
author of the line. See GARTENLAUBE, Last 
Hours of Baron Trenck. It may be that the 
direct ancestor of the phrase was not Manil- 
ius, but Cardinal Melchior de Polignac, whose 
Latin poem in refutation of Lucretius, Anti- 
Lucretius, Stve de Deo et Natura Libri No- 
vem, published in 1745 and widely read in 
France, contained the line (bk. i, 1. 96), “Eri- 
puit fulmenque Jovi, Phoeboque sagittas” 
(He snatched the thunderbolt from Jove, and 
the arrows from Phoebus). Franklin, in a let- 
ter to Félix Nogaret, commenting on Turgot’s 
line, wrote, “Notwithstanding my _ experi- 
ments with electricity, the thunderbolt con- 
tinues to fall under our noses and beards; 
and as for the tyrant, there are a million of us 
still engaged at snatching away his sceptre.” 


FRANKNESS, see Candor 
FRAUD 
: See also Cheating, Deceit 
This seems to me to be fraud upon fraud. 
(Esto mi parece argado sobre argado.) 
᾿ CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 69. (1615) 


Because fraud is an evil peculiar to man, 

It is the more hateful to God. 

(Ma perché frode ἃ dell’ uom proprio male 
plu spiace a Dio.) 

DanTE, Inferno. Canto xi, }. 25. (ς. 1300) 
Fraud, which in every conscience leaves a sting. 
(La froda, ond’ ogni coscienza ἃ morsa.) 

DanTE, Inferno. Canto xi, |. 52. 


Fraud and Deceit are always in Haste. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1611.(1732) 


7 
Fraud may be repelled by fraud. (Fallite 
fallentes. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, }. 645. (c. 1 B.C.) 
See under DECEIT. 


8 

The trick, begun with pious fraud, remained 
undetected. (Inde incepta pia mendacia fraude 
latebant. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ix, 1.711. (a.p. 7) A 
pious fraud is a deception practised for the 
furtherance of what is considered a good ob- 
ject, especially, in modern usage, for the ad- 
vancement of religion —O.E.D. 

Their accustomed lies, which they term Fraudes 
pieuses, pious beguilings. 

Joun Foxe, Book of Martyrs, iii, 898. (c. 1863) 


FREE 


When pious frauds and holy shifts 
Are dispensations and gifts. 
SAMUEL BuTLer, Hudibras, i, iii, 1145. (1663) 
Madam, ’twas a pious fraud, if it were one. 
APHRA Bean, Luckey Chance.Act v,sc.7.(1686) 
ΤΟΝ Frauds were made use of to amuse Man- 
kind. 

ΤΟΒΕΡῊ Appison, The Spectator. No.419.(1712) 

The outworn rite, the old abuse, 

The pious fraud, transparent grown. 

; J. G. Wuittier, The Reformer. (1846) 
Frauds are not frauds, unless you make a 
practice of deceit. (Doli non doli sunt, nisi 
astu colas.) 

PLautus, Captivi, 1. 222. (c. 200 B,c.) There 
are a number of Latin proverbs dealing with 
fraud; among them are, “Dolus versatur in 
generalibus” (Fraud deals in gencralities) ; 
“Fraus est celare fraudem” (It is fraud to 
conceal fraud); “Nullis fraus tuta latebris” 
(Fraud is safe in no hiding place); ‘“Fraus 
vitiat omnia” (Fraud vitiates everything) ; 
“Ex dolo malo non oritur actio” (No right of 
action can arise out of a fraud), the last two 
being legal maxims. 


FREE 


2 
Paul said, But I was free born. (ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ 
γεγέννημαι.) 

New Testament: Acts, xxii, 28. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Ego autem et natus sum.” 

The child’s free, white, and twenty-one. 

MARGERY ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, Ὁ. 147. 
(1940) 

The old free, white, and twenty-one business, 
with every boy an equal right to be President. 

J. W. Betran, The Bones of Napoleon, p. 245. 
(1940) See also Howie, Murder’s So Perma- 
nent, p. 9. (1942) MALMAR, Never Say Die, 
p. 10. (1943) etc. etc. 


No one is free save Jove. (ἐλεύθερος γὰρ οὔτις 
ἐστὶ πλὴν Διός.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, 1.50.(470 B.C.) 
Among mortals there is no man free; 
To riches is he slave, or else to fortune. 
(οὐκ ἔστι θνητῶν ὅστις ἔστ' ἐλεύθερος" 
ἣ χρημάτων γὰρ δοῦλός ἐστιν ἣ τύχης.) 
Euripipes, Hecuba, |. 865. (c. 425 Β. 6.) ARIS- 
TOTLE, Rhetoric, ii, 21, 2, remarks that the 
first line of this quotation is a maxim, and 
that Euripides, by adding the second line. de- 
veloped it into an enthymeme. 


Wherever snow falls, man is free. Where the 
orange blooms, man is the foe of man. 
: R. W. Emerson, Journals, 1862. 


He is not free that draws his chain. 

Groroe Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 830. 
(1640) From the French “II n’est pas échappé 
qui trfine son lien.” The Germans say, “Es 
sind nicht alle frei, die ihrer Kette spotten” 
(They are not all free who scoff at their 
chains). 
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Inferior, who is free? 
: Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 825. (1667) 


In gloomy tones we need not cry: 
“How many things there are to buy!” 
Here is a thought for you and me: 
“The best things in life are free.” 

Joun Martin, These Things Are Free. (?) 
You'd never get him to agree 
The nicest things in life are free. 

ῬΡΗΥΤ115 McGIntey, Song Against Sweetness 
and Light. (1940) The Germans say, “Nichts 
in der Welt ist umsonst” (Nothing in the 
world is free). 


7 
He would have a song about it, and sing it 
at the “free and easies.” 
J. C. Near, Charcoal Sketches, Ὁ. 27. (1837) A 
saloon or house of ill fame. 
Druther git drunk at the “free-and-easy.” 
Epwarp Eccteston, Duffels, ἢ. 253. (1872) 
Here is ...a restaurant, a free-and-easy, a 
saloon. 
SWEET AND Knox, Through Texas, p.256.(1884) 


8 

Is any man free except the one who can live 
as he chooses? (An quisquam est alius liber, 
nisi ducere vitam | cui licet ut libuit?) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 83. (c. A. Ὁ. 58) 

Is freedom anything but the right to live as we 
wish ? Nothing else. (ἄλλο τί ἐστιν ἐλευθερία ἣ τὸ 
ἐξεῖναι ὡς βουλόμεθα διεξάγειν ; οὐδέν.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 23. (c. 
A.D. 100) 

He is free who lives as he chooses. (ἐλεύθερός 
ἐστιν ὁ ζῶν ws βούλεται.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iv, ch. 1, sec. 1. 

No man is free who is not master of himself. 
(οὐδεὶς ἐλεύθερος ἑαυτοῦ μὴ κρατῶν.) 

Epictetus [Ὁ], Encheiridion. Frag. 35. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
100) Stobaeus ascribes this maxim to Pythag- 
oras, 

The greatest thing in the world, is for a man to 
know how to be his own. (La plus grande chose 
du monde, c’est de scavoir estre a soy.) 

ἹΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 

The power, opportunity, or advantage that any- 
one has to do as he pleases. 

JONATHAN Epwarps, Freedom of the Will. Ch. 
1. (1754) 

9 
Hee was admitted free gratis. 

Picton, Liverpool Municipal Records, i, 252. 
(1682) 

Free gratis and for nothing. 

SAMUEL Butter, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 12. 
(a. 1902) 

They give you maps free gratis for nothing. 

ANTHONY BoucHeErR, The Case of the Baker 
Street Irregulars, p. 187. (1940) 

10 
Too free to be fat. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 176. (1670) 
Quoted by Rosinson, Pkraseologia Generals, 
with the Latin phrase, “Promus magis quam 
condus” (Giving out rather than storing up). 
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1 

Oh, only a free soul will never grow old! (O, 
nur eine freie Seele wird nicht alt.) 

: JOHANN Paut ΕἸΟΗΤΕΕ, Titan.Zykel 140.(1800) 


Man is born free, and everywhere he is in 
chains. (L’homme est né libre, et partout il 
est dans les fers.) 
JEAN-JACQUES Rousseau, Du Contrat Social. 
Ch. 1. (1762) 
Man is created free, and is free, even though 
born in chains. (Der Mensch ist frei geschaf- 
fen, ist frei Und wiird’ er in Ketten geboren.) 
SCHILLER, Die Worte des Glaubens. St. 2. (c. 
1800) 


3 
Be free as is the wind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 9, 88. (1607) 
I am free, free as air. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Double Mar- 
riage. Act iv, sc. 3. (ς. 1625) 
As free as a bird in ayre. 
Somers Tracts, vii, 214. (1635) 
He roamed where he listed, as free as the wind. 
T. L. Peacock, Maid Marian. Ch. 16. (1822) 
You know you are as free as air. 
MAXWELt Anperson, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1930) 


They wish to be free, and know not how to 
be just. (Ils veulent étre libres et ne savent 
pas étre justes.) 

ABBE JOSEPH SIEY¢s, in the Constituent Assem- 


bly, 10 Aug., 1789. See Dumont, Recollec- 
tions of Mirabeau. 


5 
No one can be perfectly free till all are free. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Social Statics. Pt. iv, ch. 30, 
sec. 16. (1850) 

While there is a soul in prison I am not free. 
Eucene V. Dess, Labor and Freedom. (1895) 
For every man who lives without freedom, the 

rest of us must face the guilt. 
LILLIAN HELLMAN, Watch on the Rhine. Act ii. 
(1941) Quoted. 


Man is free at the moment he wishes to be. 
(L’homme est libre au moment qu’il veut 
létre.) 

VoLtaire, Brutus. Act ii, sc. 1. (1730) 


FREEDOM 
See also Liberty; Speech: Freedom of Speech 


7 
Fredome is a noble thing! 

Joun Barsour, The Bruce. Bk. i, 1. 225. (1375) 
Freedom is a fair thing. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 1595) 
poe upon it that the lovers of freedom will be 
ree. 

EpMuND BuRKE, Speech, to the electors of Bris- 

tol, 3 Nov., 1774. 


8 

Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko fell! 
CamMppELL, Pleasures of Hope. Pt. i,1.381.(1799) 


FRESH 


9 
Freedom, it is said, dwells in the mountains. 
WInsTon CHURCHILL, Address, House of Com- 
mons, on the German invasion of Norway, 


11 April, 1940. 
10 


Restraint from ill is freedom to the wise. 

DANIEL DEFOE, The True-Born Englishman. Pt. 
ii, 1. 206. (1700) 

That sweet bondage which is freedom’s self. 
SHELLEY, Queen Mab. Canto ix, |. 76. (1813) 

But what is Freedom? Rightly understood, 

A universal license to be good. 
HartLey CoLeripce, Liberty. (c. 1840) 


Let them fear bondage who are slaves to fear; 
The sweetest freedom is an honest heart. 

Joun Forp, The Lady’s Trial. Act i, sc.3.(1638) 
12 


The greatest glory of a free-born people 
Is to transmit that freedom to their children. 
WILLIAM Havarp, Regulus. Act v, sc. 4. (1744) 


1 
Those who deny freedom to others deserve it 
not for themselves. 

Lincoin, Letter to H. L. Pierce, 6 April, 1859. 
14 


I remembre a proverbe said of olde, 
Who lesethe his fredam, in faith! he leseth all. 
:" ἘΝ LypcaTE, Minor Poems, p. 183. (c. 1430) 


Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom, must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it. 

THomas Paring, The Crisis. No. 4. (1776) 


The only freedom which deserves the name. is 
that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way. 
ἫΝ STUART MILL, On Liberty. Ch. 1. (1859) 
The four freedoms . . . freedom of speech 
and expression—everywhere in the world. 
. . . Freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way... . Freedom from want. 
.. . Freedom from fear—anywhere in the 
world. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt, Message to Congress, 

6 Jan., 1941. 


Freedom, near at hand, makes an old man 
brave. (Fortem facit vicina libertas senem.) 
SENECA, Hippolytus, Ἰ. 139. (c. A.D. 60) 
The New Freedom. 
Wooprow WItson. Used as the slogan of his 
first campaign. (1912) 


FRESH 


19 
As fresh as a daisy. 

E. 5. BARRETT, The Heroine. Vol.iii,p.155.(1815) 
She presently came bouncing back—the saying is, 
as fresh as any daisy; 1 say fresher. 

DiexeEns, Cricket on the Hearth.Chirp 2.(1845) 
Here he comes swinging in . . . fresh as a daisy. 

I. ano C. 1, Gorvon, Two Vagabonds in Lan- 

gttedoc, p. 41. (1925) 


FRESH 


1 
Forth they walked .. . as fresh as an oyster. 
E. S. Barrett, The Heroine. Vol.iii, p.81.(1815) 
2 
“Don’t make yourself too fresh here”; that 
is to say, not quite so much at home. 
Joun BArtrett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Fresh. (1848) 
When she goes out and says that isn’t right, they 
tell her she’s too fresh 
H. L. Witson, The Spenders, Ὁ. 270, (1902) 
When a man gets too fresh in my town, somebody 
is liable to push his face in for him. 
R. Ὁ. PAINE, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean, 
p. 41. (1921) 


3 ; 
Fresh as an angel o’er a new inn-door. 
Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 57. (1817) 


4 
As fresshe as braunche in May. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, 1. 
844. (c. 1380) 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 92. 
(c. 1386) 
Fressher than the May with floures newe. 
CHAuceR, The Knightes Tale, |. 179. 
A festlich man as fresh as May, 
Cuaucer, The Squieres Tale, 1. 273. 
Freshe and flourishyng as the floures in May. 
Lewis WacEk, Mary Magdalene, sig. B1.( 1566) 
As peart as bird, as straite as boulte, as freshe as 
flowers in May. 
WILLIAM Warner, Albions England. Ch. 31, st. 
4. (1592) 
You shall meet some of them sometimes as fresh 
as flowers in May. 
Tuomas HEywoon, The Fair Maid of the West. 
Pt. ui, act i. (1631) 


5 
As fresh as is the brighte someres day. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, ). 652. (c. 1388) 


I coulde walke as fresh as is a rose. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, J. 448. (c. 1388) 
With swetenes freshe as any rose. 
Joun Lypcate, Troy Book. Bk. v, 1.2897.(1412) 
Fayr and fresche, as rose on thorn. 
Unxnown, Coventry Mysteries, 154. (1468) 
Faire and fresh as morning rose. 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene, ii, ix, 36. (1590) 
Gay and fresh as a rose upon the stalk. 
: THomas Brown, tr., Scarron, ii, 182. (1700) 


Fresh as a drop of dew. 
Pa Henry, Roses, Ruses and Romance. (1908) 


You are looking as fresh as paint. 
F. E. Smepiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 41, (1850) 
You look as fresh as paint. 
Lancpon MitcHett, The New York Idea. Act 
ii, (1906) 
I feel as fresh as paint. 


A. W. Pinero, “Mind the Paint” Girl. Act iii. 
(1912) 
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FRIAR, see Monk 


FRIDAY 


9 
Right as the Friday, soothly for to telle, 
Now it shyneth, now it reyneth faste. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 676. (c. 1386) 

Friday, of all the week, is the finest or the foulest 
day. (Vendredy de la semaine est | Le plus beau 
ou le plus laid.) 

A. JuBINAL, Recueil des Contes. (c. 1500) Reli- 
quiae Antiquae, ii, 10. (c. 1540) It will be 
noted that the French kept the Latin name 
for Friday, Dies Veneris, Day of Venus, while 
the English word came from the Norse Frige- 
doeg, Frigg’s Day, Frigg or Freyja being the 
Norse equivalent of Venus. For other weather 
proverbs relating to Friday, see INWARDS, 
Weather Lore. 


10 
Selde is the Friday al the wyke y-lyke. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, |. 681. (c. 1386) 
Fridays in the week Are never aleek. 
Notes and Queries, Ser. i, i, 303. (1850) 
11 
And on a Friday fel al this meschaunce. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Nonne Prees- 
tes Tale, 1. 521. (c. 1386) The Romans called 
Friday (dies Veneris) nefastus, because of 
the overthrow of their army at Gallia Nar- 
bonensis on that day; among Christians it is 
regarded as unlucky because it is supposed to 
be the day of Christ’s crucifixion. Legend has 
it that Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit 
on a Friday. 
Now Friday came, your old wives say, 
Of all the week the unluckiest day. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Diartum, p. 38. (1656) 
Friday’s moon, 
Come when it will it comes too soon 


W. C. Hazxitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 138. (1869) 
12 


I take my man Friday with me. 
DaNlIEL DEFoE, The Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Pt. i. (1719) 


13 
The foxe made a Friday face, counterfeiting 
sorrow. 
RosBert GREENE,W orks (Grosart) ,xii,120.(1592) 
Look what a Friday-face that fellow makes! 
Sm Rocer L’ESTRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 152. (1667) 
He has a Friday look 
J. Grypg, yr,, Norfolk Garland, p. 150. (1872) 
A downcast, sulky look. 


14 
Friday’s hair and Sunday’s horn 
Goes to the D’ule on Monday morn. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 294. (1678) It 
is wrong to cut the hair on a Friday or the 
nails on a Sunday. 

Friday cut hair, Sunday cut horn, 
Better that man had never been born. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. i, iii, 462. (1851) 
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1 

Few there be among men in whom it is inborn 
to admire without envy a friend’s good for- 
tune. (ταύροις γὰρ ἀνδρῶν ἐστι σνγγενὸς τόδε, | 
φίλον τὸν εὐτυχοῦνγ᾽ ἄνευ φθόνου σέβειν.) 

AEscHoyLus, Agamemnon, |. 832. (458 B.C.) 
When people sometimes see the misfortunes of 
their friends and rejoice instead of grieving, is not 
that wrong? (τὰ δέ ye τῶν φίλων ὁρῶντας ἔστιν 
ὅτε κακὰ μὴ λυπεῖσθαι, χαίρειν δέ, Ap’ οὐκ ἄδικόν 
ἐστιν ;) 

Prato, Philibus. Sec. 49D. (c. 350 B.C.) 

We are easily consoled for the misfortunes of our 
friends. (Nous nous consolons aisément des dis- 
graces de nos amis.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxitmes. No. 235. (1665) 
In the adversity of our best friends we always find 
something which does not displease us. (Dans 
Padversité de nos meilleurs amis nous trouvons 
toujours quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes: Maximes Sup- 
primées. No. 583. This maxim appeared orig- 
inally as No. 99 in the 1665 edition, but it 
aroused such a storm of protest that La 
Rochefoucauld suppressed it. 

Wise Rochefoucault a Maxim writ, 
Made up of Malice, Truth, and Wit: ... 
He says, “Whenever Fortune sends 
Disasters to our Dearest Friends, 
Although we outwardly may grieve, 

We oft are laughing in our sleeve.” 

And, as I think upon’t this minute, 

I fancy there is something in it. 

Swirt, The Life and Character of Dean Swift, 
1. 1. (1731) 

This Maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human Breast. 

Swirt, Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 5. 
(1731) Swift argues that the maxim 15 true, 
and that one is more envious of his friends 
than of his enemies. Chesterfield agrees with 
him. See Letters, 5 Sept., 1748. 


2 
I please the friend who pleases me. (ἄδον φίλον 
ὅς κ᾽ ἔμ’ ἄδῃσι.) 
ALCMAN (?), Fragments. Frag. 18. (ς. 630 8. C.) 
See EpMonps, Lyra Graeca, iii, 427. 


3 
It is better to have one friend of worth than 
many worth nothing. (κρεῖττον ὄλεγεν ἕνα 
φίλον ἔχειν πολλοῦ ἄξιον ἣ πολλοὺς μηδενὸς 
ἀξίους.) 

Anacuarsis, Maxim. (c. 590 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 

LaERTIUS, Anacharsis. Sec. 105. 

Many friends in general, one in special. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 283. (1640) 
Choose thy friends like thy books, few but choice. 
; James How8tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 


A stiake is preferable to a faithless friend. 
ABDULLAH ANSARI, Invocations. (c. 1075) 
The malyce of a friend, is like the sting of an Aspe, 
which nothing can remedie. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 381. (1580) 
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5 
Tis thy friends that make thee choke with 
rage. (σὺ γὰρ δὴ παρὰ φίλων ἀπάγχεο.) 

ARCHILOCHUS or Paros, Lampoon. Frag. 61 
Bergk. (c. 600 B.C.) Quoted by ARISTOTLE, 
Politics, vii, 6, 3. 

6 
He has no friend who has many friends. 
(οὐθεὶς φίλος @ πολλοὲ φίλοι.) 

ARISTOTLE, Eudemian Ethics. Bk. vii, ch. 12. 
(c. 340 B.c.) Diogenes Laertius, in his life of 
Aristotle, sec. 21, condenses this to ᾧ φίλοι, 
οὐδεὶς φίλος. In the Nicomachean Ethics, ix, 
10, 6, Aristotle enlarges upon the same theme: 
“Persons of many friendships (πολύφιλοι), 
who are hail-fellow-well-met with everybody 
are thought to be real friends of nobody.” 

All men’s friend, no man’s friend. 

JoHN WopDROEPHE,Spared Houres, p.475.(1623) 
I cannot conceive how he can be a friend to any, 
who is a friend to all. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Good Thoughts in Bad 

Times: Mixt Contemplations. Ch. 13. (1645) 
Every bodies friend is nobodies friend. (Amico 
d’ognuno, amico di nessuno.) 

TorriaAno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 8. (1666) 
Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 

Joun Gay, Fables: The Hare with Many 

Friends. (1727) 
A Friend to all, is a Friend to none. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 120. (1732) 
All friendship is preferring the interest of a friend 
to the neglect, or, perhaps, against the interests 
of others; so that an old Greek said, “He that has 
friends has no friend.” 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL,Life,15 April,1778. 
I believe he is right, Sir . . . He had friends, but 
no friend. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELt,Life,24 April,1779. 
He who serves all the world serves nobody. (Chi 
serve al commune, serve nessuno.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Milles Prov- 
erbes, p. 184. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
Spanish form is exactly the same, “Quien hace 
por el comun, hace por ningun,” and the 
French say, “Qui sert tout le monde, n’oblige 
personne.” 

Many friends, no friend. 

A. B. ΟΒΕΑ ΕΒ, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 96. 
(1875) The Germans say, “Viele Freunde 
und wenige Nothhelfer” (Many friends and 
few helpers in need). 


7 
Without friends no one would choose to live, 
even if he had all other goods. (4vev γὰρ φίλων 
οὐδεὶς ἕλοιτ᾽ Av ζῆν ἔχων τὰ λοιπὰ ἀγαθὰ πάντα.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. viii, sec. 1. 
(c. 335 B.C.) 
A friendless man is like a left hand without a 
right hand. 
Ipn GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim (Choice of 
Pearls). No. 255. (c. 1050) 
Life without a friend, is death without a witness. 
GEORGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 387. 
(1640) From the Spanish, “Vida sin amigo, 
muerte sin testigo.” 
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Life without a Friend, is Death with a Vengeance. 

Tomas FutiEr, Gnomologia. No. 3211.(1732) 
He who finds himself without friends is like a 
body without a soul. (Chi si trova senz’ amici, ὃ 
come un corpo senz’ anima.) 

RoBERT BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 1. (1814) An 
Italian proverb. 

Better without gold than without friend. (Besser 
ohne Geld als ohne Freund seyn.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 313. (1856) 

1 
A man is his own best friend. (μάλιστα γὰρ 
φίλος αὑτῷ.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 8, 
sec. 2. (c. 335 B.C.) 

I have begun to be a friend to myself. (Amicus 
esse mihi coepi.) 

Hecato, Fragments. Frag. 26, Fowler. (c. A. Ὁ. 
50) As quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, vi, 7, 
who adds, “Scito hunc amicum omnibus esse” 
(You may be sure that such a man is a friend 
to all mankind). Quoted by Monralcne, Es- 
says, bk. iii, ch. 10, who expands it a little, 
“Qui sibi amicus est, scito hunc amicum om- 
nibus esse,” the French of which is, “Celui 
qui est ami de soi-méme, lest aussi de tous les 
autres.” Cited as a proverb by BLanp, Prov- 
erbs, i, 3, with the comment, “Whether this is 
true or not, it is certainly true that he who 
is not a friend to himself should not be ex- 
pected to be a friend to anyone.” 

πε a friend to thyself, and others will befriend 
thee. 

JaMeEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 57. (1721) 

Be a Friend to thyself, and others will be so too. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 847. (1732) 


2 
We should behave to our friends as we would 
wish our friends to behave to us. (ὡς ἂν 
εὐξαίμεθα αὐτοὺς ἡμῖν προσφέρεσθαι.) 
ARISTOTLE, Maxim. (c. 335 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LaAERTIUS, Aristotle. Sec. 21. 
This adage ever keep in readiness: 
Ask not of friends what you yourself can do. 
(Hoc erit tibi argumentum semper in promptu 
situm: 
Ne quid expectes amicos, quod tute agere possies.) 
Quintus ENnius, Satires. (c. 175 B.c.) As 
quoted by Autus GELLIUS, ii, 29. The moral 
τ Gane fable of the bird in the harvest 
eld. 
Hast thou a friend, as hart may wish at will? 
Then use him so to have his friendship still. 
Tuomas TusseEr, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Posies for the Parler. 
(1573) 


3 
Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s 
friend also has a friend. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 28b. (c. 
450) 
A man shall be a friend to his friend’s friend. 
SaEMUND (?) Poetic Saga: Hovamol. St. 43. 
(c. 900) The French proverb is, “Les amis 
des mes amis sont mes amis” (The friends of 
my friends are my friends). 
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4 
Thy friend is dead! believe it. Thy friend has 
become rich! believe it not. 

Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 30b. (c. 450) 
There is a play upon words which cannot be 
reproduced in translation: “believe” (’ashar) 
and “become rich” (‘ith‘ashshar). 

5 
Go up ἃ step to seek a friend. 
Babylonian Talmud: Jabamoth, fo.63a.(c.450) 
Never have a friend that’s poorer than yourself. 
JerroLD, Bubbles of the Day. Ch. 2. (1842) 
Make friends with men better than yourself; bet- 
ter none than those like yourself. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 

p. 497. (1937) 
6 
Friends are thieves of time. (Amici fures 
temporis. ) 

FRANCIS Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, li, xxili, 218. (1605) 

He may love study and wish not to be inter- 
rupted by his friends: Amici fures temporis. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 1783. 

7 
Be on guard against thy friends. (ἀπὸ ta» 
φίλων cov πρόσεχε.) 

BEN Sir, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), vi, 
13. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Between friends the bug in the eye. (De amigo a 
amigo Ja chinche en el ojo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 12. (1615) 
“Tener chinche (or sangre) en el ojo” means 
to keep a sharp lookout, and the proverb is 
saying that even between friends this is ad- 
visable. Nunez gives it, ““Chispe en el ojo” (A 
spark in the eye). 

Love your friend, but look to yourself. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 238.(1721) 


8 

A faithful friend is a strong defence, and he 
that findeth such findeth a treasure. A faith- 
ful friend is beyond price, and there is no 
weighing of his goodness. A faithful friend 
is the medicine of life. (Amicus fidelis, medi- 
camentum vitae.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , vi, 
14-16. (c. 190 B.c.) “I do not remember to 
have met with any saying that has pleased me 
more than that of a friend’s being the medi- 
cine of life." —The Speaker. No. 58. 

No doctor can surpass a trusty friend. (Nec quis- 
quam melior medicus quam fidus amicus.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 13. (c. 175 B.c.) 
If a man has a friend, what need has he of medi- 
cines ? 

BHArtTRInaARI, Nit? Sataka. No. 21. (c. a. Ὁ. 100) 
For Catoun seith: “if thou hast nede of help, axe 
it of thy freendes; for ther nis noon so good a 
phisicien as thy trewe freend.” 

CHAucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus. Sec. 31. (c. 1387) 
7 friend to whom to reveal is a medicine to re- 
eve. 

RosBert Greene, Never Too Late. (1590) 
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1 
Change not a friend for money. 
Ben Srira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vii, 18. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
Be slow in chusing a friend, slower in changing. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


2 
A friend and a companion never meet amiss. 
(φίλος καὶ ἑταῖρος els καιρὸν θλίψεως.) 
Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), x}, 
23. (c. 190 B.C.) The Latin is, “Amicus et 
sodalis in tempora convenientes.”’ 


3 
Think twice before you speak to a friend in 
need. 

AmMBROSE Brerce,The Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 
While your friend holds you affectionately by both 
hands you are safe, for you can watch both his. 

AMBROSE BiERCE, The Devil’s Dictionary. 


4 
Friends are like fiddle-strings, they must not 
be screwed too tight. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.358.(1855) 
5 


Whensoever you see your friend, trust to 
yourself. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 26. (1639) 


6 
We became as great friends as the Devil and 
the Earl of Kent. 

Tuomas Brown, Works (1760), ii,194.(c.1700) 
As great as Cup and Cann; or as great as two 
Inklemakers. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 

Cannikin. (1690) 
As great as old Nick, and the old Earl of Kent. 

Epwarp Warp, Writings, ii, 90. (1703) 

Lady Smart: Miss, I hear that you and lady 
Coupler are as great as cup and can. 

Lady Answerall: Ay, miss, as great as the devil 
and the earl of Kent. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Scott, in a note to this, says, “The villainous 
character given by history to the celebrated 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, occasioned the proverb.” 
But Odo, not Godwin, was Earl of Kent. 

She and you were as great as two inkle-weavers. 

Swtirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 

When people are intimate we say that they are 
as great as two inkle-weavers. . . . Inkle-weavers 
contract intimacies with each other sooner than 
other people on account of their juxtaposition in 
ae of inkle [tape, the looms being very nar- 
row). 

Wiiruam Cowrrr, Letter, 6 May, 1788. 


7 

When friends quarrel the truth comes to light. 
(Cuando pelean los compadres, | Se descubren 
las verdades. ) 


Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, p. 236. A 
Spanish proverb. 


8 

Let me have no good thing unknown to a 

friend, (ἄγνωστον δὲ φίλῳ μηδὲν ἔχοιμι καλόν.) 
CALLIMACHUS, Fragments.Frag 121.(c.250 B.C.) 
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9 
Where shall a man have a worse friend than he 
brings from home? 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 335. (1605) 
No man hath a worse friend than he brings from 
home. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. (1678) 
I see there’s no worse friend than one brings from 
home with one. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
No man has a worse friend than he brings with 
him from home; .. . in striking agreement with 
Augustine’s remarkable prayer, “Deliver me from 
the evil man, from myself.” (Libera me ab homine 
malo, a meipso.) 
oem Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 6. (1852) 


Never condemn your friend of many a year: 
If changed his ways, think how he once was 
dear. 
(Damnaris numquam post longum tempus 
amicum : 
mutabit mores, sed pignora prima memento. ) 
Cato (?) Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 41. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 
JoHn C.rarkKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 25. (1639) 


Ἶ Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 


There is no friend for a friend (No hay 
amigo para amigo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch 12. (1615) 
A friend may have so exalted an idea of the 
duties of friendship that he becomes too 
exacting. 


12 

{The ties of friendship] should be unravelled 
rather than rent apart. (Dissuendae magis 
quam discindendae. ) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Sec. 76. (44 B.c.) Quoting 
Cato. In sec. 78 Cicero adds, “Our care 
should be that friendships appear to have 
burned out rather than to have been stamped 
out” (Exstinctae potius amicitiae quam op- 
pressae). 


13 
One God, no more, but friends good store. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 26. (1639) 
Ray (p. 94) and Futrer (No. 6104). 


14 
it’s good having a friend both in heaven and 
hell. 

JOHN CrLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 232. (1639) 


yee good to have some friends both in heaven and 
ell. 


EBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1125. (1640) 


1 
To a humble friend one gives a handsome gift. 
(Iam magnum reddis modico tu munus 
amico. ) 
CoLuMBANUuS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 43. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


To have a friend come from a distant part, 
is it not happiness? (Yaou phung chee edn 
fong loi put yek lok?) 
Conrucivs, Analects. Bk. i, ch. 1. (c. 500 5. 6.) 
Marshman. tr. 
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It is delightful to go mad over a friend restored 
to me (Recepto | dulce mihi furere est amico.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 7,1. 27. (23 B.C.) 
Nothing, so long as I am in my senses, would I 
match with the joy a friend may bring. (Nil ego 
contulerim iucundo sanus amico.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 5,1. 44. (35 B.C.) 
When friends meet, hearts warm. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 262. (1678) 
1 


Between friends, frequent reproofs make 
friendship distant. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 26.(c.500 B. C.) 
A wound in the eye maketh tears to flow and a 
wound in the heart severeth friendship. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxii, 19. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterlcy, tr. 

He that reproacheth a friend dissolveth friendship. 
BEN S1ra, Book of Wisdom, xxii, 20. 
Wring a blush from a friend and you lose him. 

(Ruborem amico excutere amicum est perdere.) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.634.(c.43 B.C.) 
Between two friends not more than two words. 
(Entre deux amis n’a que deux paroles.) 
Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 296. 
Citing a proverb of c. 1440. 
Alas! I then have chid away my friend! 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 1, 87. (1596) ᾿ 


2 
Let us be friends, Cinna, it is I who invite 
you. (Soyons amis, Cinna, c’est moi qui t’en 
convie. ) 
CorNEILLE, Cinna. Act v, sc. 3. (1639) The line 
which made the Grand Condé weep. 


One friend ever watches, or cares for another. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Ami. (1611) 


4 
Thou art my guide, my master thou and lord. 
(Tu duca, tu signore, e tu maestro.) 
DanTE, Inferno. Canto ii, 1. 140. (c. 1300) 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, |. 390. (1732) 


5 

The most precious of all possessions is a 
wise and loyal friend. (κρημάτων πάντων ἐστὶ 
τιμιώτατον ανὴρ φίλος συνετός τε καὶ εὕνοος.) 


Darius, to Histiaeus. (c. 513 B.c.) As related 
by HeEropotus, v, 24. 
Whoso would fain possess or wealth or power 
Rather than loyal friends, is sense-bereft. 
(ὅστις δὲ πλοῦτον ἢ σθένος μᾶλλον φίλων 
ἀγαθῶν πεπᾶσθαι βούλεται, κακῶς φρονεῖ.) 
Evuripipes, Hercules Furens, 1. 1425.(ς.420 B.c.) 
A loyal friend in trouble’s hour 
Shows welcomer than cali to mariners. 
(πιστὸς ἐν κακοῖς ἀνὴρ 
κρείσσων γαλήνης ναυτίλοισιν εισορᾶν.) 
Euripipes, Orestes, 1. 727. (ς. 410 B.C.) 
Nothing is better than a loyal friend. (οὐκ ἔστιν 
οὐδὲν κρεῖσσον ἣ φίλος σαφή:.) 
ΕΞΒΙΡΙΌΕΒ, Orestes, 1. 1155. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Of all possessions the most precious is a good and 
sincere friend, (πάντων κτημάτων κράτιστον εἴη 
φίλος σαφὴς καὶ ἀγαθός.) 
XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. ii, ch. 4, sec. 2. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 
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Of all the means which wisdom uses to ensure 
happiness throughout the whole of life, by far the 
most important is the acquisition of friends. (ὧν 
ἡ σοφία παρασκευάζεται els τὴν τοῦ ὅλου βίου 
μακαριότητα, πολὺ μέγιστόν ἐστιν ἡ τῆς φιλίας 
κτῆσις.) 

Epicurus, Sovran Maxims. No. 27. (c. 290 

B.C.) See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Epicurus, Bk. 
x, sec. 148. 
Nothing but heaven itself is better than a friend 
who is really a friend. (Homini amico, qui est 
amicus ita uti nomen possidet, | nisi deos ei nil 
praestare. 

Priautus, Bacchides, }. 385. (c. 190 B.C.) 

More useful than a crown are friends won by de- 
serving. (Utilius regno est meritis acquirere ami- 
cos.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 1. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Nothing better can be purchased than a staunch 
friend. (Amico firmo nihil emi melius potest.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 53. (c. 43 

B.C.) Quoted by Tacitus, Annals, i, 12. 
A true friend is the greatest of all blessings, and 
the one which we take least thought to acquire. 
(Un véritable ami est le plus grand de tous les 
biens et celui de tous qu’on songe le moins 4 
acquérir.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Posthumes. No. 

544. (1665) 
A true friend is of more price than a kingdome. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 376. (1580) 
Above our life we love a steadfast friend. 

Mar.owE, Hero and Leander Sest.ii,].79.(1590) 
To have the greatest blessing, a true friend. 

MASSINGER, Parliament of Love, iii, 2. (1624) 
A true Friend is the best Possession. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 


6 
Codlin’s the friend, not Short. 

Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 19. Re- 

peated in later chapters. 

“Wal’r, my boy,” replied the captain, “in the 
Proverbs of Solomon you will find the following 
words: ‘May we never want a friend in need, nor 
a bottle to give him!’ When found, make a note 
of.” 

DICKENS, Dombey and Son, i, 15. (1848) 


7 
A friend is a person with whom I may be 
sincere. 
ΒΕ. W. EMERSON, Essays: Friendship. (1841) 
My friend is one who takes me for what I am. 
H. D. THOREAU, Autumn, 23 Oct., 1852. 
A friend is a person with whom you dare to be 
yourself. 
FRANK CRANE, Friendship. (1919} 


8 
A friend may well be reckoned the master- 
piece of Nature. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Friendship. (1841) 
A man’s growth is seen in the successive choirs of 
his friends. 

EMERSON, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
A divine person is the prophecy of the mind: a 
friend is the hope of the heart. 

EMERSON, Essays: Character. (1844) 
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4 man’s friends are his magnetisms. 

Eme_rson, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
A day for toil, an hour for sport, 

But for a friend is life too short. 

EMERSON, Considerations by the Way. (1860) 
The ornament of a house is the friends who fre- 
quent it. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Domestic Life. 


1 
He does good to himself who does good to 
his friend. (Sibi benefacit qui benefacit 
amico. ) 

ErasMus, Colloquia: Amicitia. (1631) 


2 

When the Gods honour us, we need not 
friends: 

God’s help sufficeth, when he wills it so. 

(θεοὶ δ' ὅταν τιμῶσιν, οὐδὲν δεῖ φίλων" 

ἅλις γὰρ ὁ θεὸς ὠφελῶν, ὅταν θέλῃ.) 


Evripiwss, Hercules Furens, |. 1338.(c.420 B.C.) 
When heaven grants us luck, what need of 
friends? (ὅταν δ᾽ ὁ δαίμων εὖ διδῷ, τὶ δεῖ φίλων ;) 

EvuRIpmes, Orestes, 1. 667. (c. 440 B.c.) Quoted 

by PrurarcH, Moralia, 68F, who comments 
that in good fortune men have most need of 
friends to speak frankly and prevent an ex- 
cess of pride. 


Man should have some certain test set up to 
try his friends, some touchstone of their 
hearts, to know each friend whether he be 
true or false. 

Euripwes, Hippolytus, 1. 925. (c. 428 B.C.) 

If thou gettest a friend, get him by testing. (εἰ 
κτᾶσαι φίλον, ἐν πειρασμῷ κτῆσαι αὐτόν.) 

Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), vi, 

7, 8. (c. 190 B.C.) 
You should love your friend after you have ap- 
praised him; you should not appraise him after 
you have begun to love him. (Cum iudicaris, 
diligere oportet ; non, cum dilexeris, iudicare.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Sec. 85. (44 B.C.) Para- 

phrasing Theophrastus. 
Beware of thinking any man a friend save him 
you have tried. (Cave amicum credas nisi si quem 
probaveris.) 

PusBLiiius Syrvs, Sententiae.No.134.(c.43 B. C.) 
Be scarse of thi louing til hit come to prouing 
of thi gode frende. 

Unxnown, Cursor Mundi. |. 1672. (c. 1400) 
Man, beware and wyse in dede, 

Asay thi frend or thou hast nede. 

Unknown, Songs and Carols, p. 28. (c. 1470) 
Proue thy frende er thou haue neede. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
It is good trying of friendes before need do re- 
quire. 

αν Butizin, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence, p. 67. (1564) 
Friendes are tryed before they are to be trusted. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 378. (1580) 
First try thy friend before thou trust. 

Unxnown, Roxburghe Ballads, ii, §73.(c.1600) 
No friend’s a friend until he prove a friend. 

BEAUMONT AND FretcHen,The Faithful Friends, 

Act iii, sc. 3, 1. 50. (c. 1608) 


Try your friend before you trust him. 
j Joun CiLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 24. (1639) 


‘Tis sweet with friends to share prosperity. 
(σὺν τοῖς φίλοις yap ἡδὺ μὲν πράσσειν καλώς.) 
EuRIPIDES, Ion, }. 730. (c. 419 B.C.) 


5 

True is the old saying, “Get thee friends, not 
relations only.” (τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, κτᾶσθ' éralpovs, 
μὴ τὸ σνγγενὲς μόνον.) 


EvuRIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 804. (c. 410 Β. 0.) There 
is a Latin proverb, sometimes attributed to 
Cicero, “Praestat amicitia propinquitate” 
(Friendship excels relationship), and Cor- 
nelius Nepos is credited with “Plus in ami- 
citia valet similitudo morum quam affinitas” 
(Similarity of manners unites us more 
strongly in friendship than relationship). 

At mariages and burials, frinds and kinrede is 
knowen. (Alle noze, e alla morte, si cognoscono li 
amici.) 

JouN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 

A sound friend is a second kinsman. 

RANDLE CoTcRaAvE, Dictionary: Parenté. (1611) 
A near friend is better than a far-dwelling kins- 
man. 

Nicnotas LING, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 184. 

(1669) 
Here’s to our friends, and hang up the rest of our 
kindred. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 

A good Friend is my nearest Relation. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 151. (1732) 
Friends are the nearest Relations. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1613. 

No better relation than a prudent and faithful 
friend. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1737. 
Fate makes relatives, but choice makes friends. 
(Le sort fait les parents, le choix fait les amis.) 

JacquEs DE ize, Pitié. (c. 1780) 
Friends—those relatives that one makes for one’s 
self. (Les amis—ces parents que l’on se fait soi- 
méme.) 

EmiLe DescHamps, L’Ami. (1840) 

Better one good friend than a hundred relatives. 
(E meglio un buon amico, che cento parenti.) 

Cuar_es Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 177. (1856) An Italian proverb. The French 
say, “Un bon ami vaut mieux que cent par- 
ents” (One good friend is worth a hundred 
relations) ; the Spaniards, “Mas vale buen 
amigo que pariente primo” (Of more worth 
is a good friend than a near relation). 


6 
If ye wanted me and your meat, ye wald want 
ane good friend, 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 66. (c. 1595) 
If you wanted me and your victuals, you’d want 
your two best friends. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
Hatred among friendes, is succour vnto 
strangers. (Odio fra gli amici, ὃ soccorso de 
gli stranieri.) 

JOHN Fiorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
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There are three faithful friends—an old wife, 
an old dog, and ready money. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 

A Father’s a Treasure; a Brother’s a Comfort; a 
Friend is both. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 

A Brother may not be a Friend, but a Friend will 
always be a Brother. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alinanack, 1752. 
To be intimate with a foolish Friend, is like go- 
ing to bed with a Razor. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 
When a Friend deals with a Friend, 

Let the Bargain be clear and well penn’d, 

That they may continue Friends to the End. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
SHORT RECKONINGS MAKE LONG FRIENDS, 566 un- 

der RECKONING. 


Never catch at a falling knife or a falling 
friend. 
J. H. Friswecr, Gentle Life, Ὁ. 79. (1864) 
Quoted as a Scottish proverb. 


If you have one true Friend, you have more 
than your Share comes to. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2760. 
One friend in a lifetime is much; two are many; 
three are hardly possible. 
; Henry Apams, Education of, Ὁ. 312. (1918) 


Can't I be your Friend, but I must be your 
Fool too? 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1054.(1732) 
Friends got without Desert, will be lost without 
Cause. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1614. 

He that ceascth to be a Friend, never was a good 
one. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2064. 

No Man can be happy without a Friend; nor be 
sure of his Friend, till he is unhappy. 
Ξ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3593. 


It is better to be deceived by one’s friends 
than to deceive them. (Es ist besser, man 
betriigt sich an seinen Freunden, als dass man 
seine Freunde betriige. ) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


6 
There is nothing better than a bosom friend 
with whom to conferre. 

Ropert GREENE, Never too Late, Ὁ. 56. (1590) 
The secrets of the breast unfolded to a bosom- 
friend, 

Lorp SHAFTESBURY, An Inquiry Concerning 

Virtue, ii, 2. (1699) 
No friend to a bosom friend; no enemy to a bosom 
enemy. 

JAMEs Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 261. (1721) 
No Friend like to a Bosom-Friend, as the Man 
said when he pull’d out a Louse. 

TromMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3571.(1732) 

One of Fuller’s few Wellerisms, q.v. 
Your bosom friends are become your backbiters. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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They’re kind of bosom friends, if you know what 
I mean. 
Noaio ΜΑΒΒΗ, Death of a Peer, p. 311. (1940) 


7 
Her stayednesse in sticking to her friendes. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 201. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


We never know the true value of friends. 
While they live we are too sensitive of their 
faults: when we have lost them we only see 
their virtues. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


lf friends have faith in each other, life and 
death are of no consequence. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 


No. 507. (1937) 
10 


Particular contentement of mynde that I have 
sutch an old frende in a corner. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 80. (c. 1579) 
Had it not been for a friend in a corner [takes 
aquavitae| I had kicked up my heels. 

DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Westward Hoe. Act ii, 

sc. 2. (1607) 
A friend in a corner for a refuge. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, 
1056. (1681) 


I like a friend the better for having faults 
that one can talk about. 

ae Haziitt, The Plain-Speaker, i.(1826) 
1 


Before you make a friend, eat a bushel of salt 
with him. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 626. 
(1640) See under SALT. 


13 
Wilt thou my true Friend be? 
Then love not mine, but me. 
RosBert HeErRIck, True Friendship. (1648) 
14 
Do not make a friend equal to a brother. 
(μηδὲ κασιγνήτῳ ἶσον ποιεῖσθαι ἑταῖρον.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 707. (c. 800 B.C.) 
There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother. (Magis amicus erit, quam frater.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 24.(c.350 B.C.) 


15 

He is a worthless man who makes now one 
and now another his friend. (δειλός τοι ἀνὴρ 
φίλον ἄλλοτε ἄλλον ποιεῖται.) 

Hesrop, Works and Days, }. 713. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Be called neither the friend of many nor the friend 
of none. (μηδὲ πολύξεινον μηδ᾽ ἄξεινον καλέεσθαι.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 115. (ς. 800 B.C.) 

Cited by Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, 
p. 122, with the Latin, “Nec nulli fis amicus, 
nec omnibus.” 
pe not be rash to make friends. (φίλους μὴ ταχὺ 
κτῶ.) 
Soton, A pothegm. (c. 590 B.c.) As quoted by 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, i, 60. 
Do not give your hand to everybody. (μὴ παντὶ 
ἐμβάλλειν δεξιάν.) 


PLutarcH, Moralia: Education of Children, 
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secs. 12E, 96A. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, i, 2, with the Latin, “Ne cuius dextram 
inicceris,” and included by TAVERNER in his 
Translations from Erasmus, with the render- 
ing, “Hold not forth your right hand to every 
man.” 
Wel seyde Salomon in his langage, 
“Ne bringe nat every man in-to thyn hous.” 
CHAUCcER, Canterbury Tales: The Cook’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 6. (c. 1386) 
We should not shake euery man by ye hand: That 
is, we should not contract friendshippe with all. 
Joun Ly Ly, Euphues (Arber), p. 148. (1579) 
Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 
Do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledged comrade. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 64. (1600) 


1 
Ye'll ne’er grow howbackit [humpbacked] 
bearing your friends. 

ALEXANDER Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 
334. (1862) ‘From this,” Hislop comments, 
“we can infer that the person addressed does 
not allow himself to be troubled by his 
friends.” 


A good thing is the encouragement of a 
friend. (ἀγαθὴ δὲ παραίφασίς ἐστιν ἑταίρου.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xi, 1. 793. (c. 850 B.c.) Re- 

peated in Bk. xv, l. 404. 
Be friends with the friendly, and visit him who 
visits you. (τὸν φιλέοντα φιλεῖν, καὶ τῷ προσιόντι 
προσεῖναι.) 

Heston, Works and Days, |. 353. (c. 800 B.C.) 
A man that hath friends must shew himself 
friendly. (Vir amabilis ad societatem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 24.(c. 350 B. C.) 


3 
Those make friends who do friendly acts. 
(Aquéllos son amigos que hacen amistades. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
32. (1647) 
The way to win friendly feelings is to do friendly 
acts. (Y para ganar amistades el mejor medio es 
hacerlas.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN Ordculo Manual.Maxim 111. 
The only way to have a friend is to be one. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Friendship. (1841) 
4 
Not for me attentions that are burdensome. 
(Nil moror officium quod me gravat.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, No. i, 1. 264. (c. 15 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 68, 
who quotes other writers who protested 
against too demonstrative friendship. 
Unseasonable frendshyp dyffereth lytle from en- 
mytie. (Intempestiua benecuolentia nihil a simul- 
tate differt.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 68. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 64. (1550) 


δ 
Have but few friends, though much acquaint- 
ance. 
James Howe8 tt, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1670) FuLieEr, 
Gnomelogia. No. 1807. (1732) The Spanisk 


form is, “Conecidss muchos, amigos poces.” ' 


A good friend, but bad acquaintance. 
ἴ Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iii,st.54.(1818) 


Make not thy friend too cheap to thee, nor 
thy self too dear to him. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 18.(1659) 
Make not thy friend too cheap to thee, nor thy 
self to thy friend. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) 


Who is friend loveth evermore. (Toujourz 
aime qui est amis.) 
Jean γε MeEunNG, Roman de la Rose, 1. 4930. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 5516. 
A good friend never offends. 
JAMES HoweELtL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 23.(1659) 


8 
My familiar friends have forgotten me. (Qui 
me noverant, obliti sunt mei. 

Old Testament: Job, xix, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me. (Etenim homo pacis meae, in quo 
speravi: qui edebat panes meos, magnificavit 
super me supplantationem.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xli, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The man in whom I trusted raised his fist against 
me. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
9 


One friend must in time lose the other. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letter to Mrs. William 
Strahan. 23 April, 1781. 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. (μείζονα 
ταύτης ἀγάπην οὐδεὶς ἔχει, ἵνα τις τὴν ψυχὴν 
αὐτου θῇ ὑπὲρ τῶν φίλων αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: John, xv, 13. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) The 
Vulgate is, ‘‘Maiorem hac dilectionem nemo 
habet, ut animam suam ponat quis pro 
amicis suis.” 

Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
should lay down his checkbook for his life. 

ANTHONY BOouCHER, The Case of the Seven 


4 Sneezes, p. 223. (1942) 


When my friends are one-eyed, I look at 
their profile. (Quand mes amis sont borgnes, 
je les regarde de profil.) 

JosepH JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 4. (1810) Fol- 
lowing the Latin proverb, “Quod pudet so- 
cium, prudens celare memento” (What causes 
shame to a friend, remember as a wise man 


‘3 to keep concealed). 


Rich for yourself, and poor to your friends. 
(Dives tibi, pauper amicis.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. No. v, 1. 113. (c. A.D. 120) 
And who-so wol have freendes here, 
He may not holde his tresour dere. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 1179. (c. 1365) 
It is not tint [lost] that is done to friends. 
FeRcuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (c. 1595) 
It is no tint that a friend gets. 
Joun Taytor tHe Water-Poet, Answer to 6 
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Tale of a Tub. (1642) Scott, Old Mortality, 
ch. 41, (1816) 
If there be grease on thy hand, rub it off on thy 
nearest friend’s. 

BurcxHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 25. (1817) 
Share your superfluities with friends, not 
with strangers. 

What a neighbour gets is not lost. 

J. L. Kreuinc, Beast and Man, p. 188. (1891) 

Quoted as a proverb. 


1 
Better my friend think me framet [strange] 
than fashious [troublesome]. 

JaMeEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 72. (1721) 
The Scots also say, “Better a fremit friend 
than a friend {το (Better a- stranger 
made a friend than a friend a stranger). 

Where’er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 
J. R. Lowe t, Agassiz. Pt. ii, sec. 2. (1874) 


2 
Fresh fish, and poor friends become soon ill 
sar’d [savored ]}. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 106. (1721) 
3 


It is more shameful to mistrust one’s friends 


than to be deceived by them. (II est plus | 


honteux de se défier de ses amis que d’en étre 
trompé. ) 

La RoOCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 84. (1665) 
The greatest endeavor of friendship is not to show 
our faults to a friend, but to make him see his 
own. (Le plus grand effort de ]’amitié n’est pas 
de montrer nos défauts ἃ un ami; c’est de lui 
faire voir les siens.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 410. 

God send me a Friend, that will tell me of my 
Faults. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1686.(1732) 
Many a friend will tell us our faults without re- 
serve, who will not so much as hint at our follies. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 1 July, 1748. 
There is no man so friendless but what he can 
find a friend sincere enough to tell him disagree- 
able truths. 

Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do with It? Bk. 

li, ch. 14. (1858) 


It is the part of a friend to forewarn aright. 
(Porro amici est bene praecipere.) 
Luciuius, Satires. Bk. xxvi, frag. 694, Loeb. (c. 
131 B.C.) 
He is the greater friend whose censure heals than 
he whose flattery anoints the head. (Magis amat 
obiurgator sanans quam adulator unguens caput.) 
Ph a aa Epistles. No. xxviii, sec, 6. (A. D. 
98 
Reprove your erring friend, but don’t discard him. 
(Corripe peccantem, noli at dimittere, amicum.) 
CotumsBanus, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 40. (c. 
A.D. 600) 
I have discharged the duetye of a friend, in that 
IT haue not wincked at thy folly. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
Ὁ. 321. (1580) 
he admonition of a true friend. should be like 


the practise of a wise Phisition, who wrappeth 
his sharpe pils in fine sugar. 
LyLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 328. 
Thou canst not have me for thy friend and 
flatterer too. 
WILLIAM PENN, No Cross, No Crown, ii, 19. 
(1669) 
The same man cannot be both friend and flatterer. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 


5 
It is not my habit to lie to a friend. (Homini 
amico non est mentiri meum. ) 


Lucitius, Satires. Bk. xxvi, frag. 695, Loeb. 
(c. 131 B.C.) 


6 
Help your friends. (Prodes amicis.) 
Lucitius, Satires. Frag. 1187,Loeb.(c. 130 B.c.) 


7 

There hath neuer bene any faythlesse to his 
friende, that hath not also bene fruitlesse to 
his God. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 90. (1579) 
Euphues carieth this Posie . . . engrauen in his 
heart. A faithfull friend, is a wilfull foole. 

LyLty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 331. 


8 
My fine feathered friend. 

Van Wyck Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 
Murders, Ὁ. 151. (1940) Batrarp, Say Yes 
to Murder, Ὁ. 14. (1942) THayer, Murder Is 
Out, p. 31. (1942) 


9 : 
°F riends are like melons. Shall I tell you why? 


To find one good, you must a hundred try. 
CLAUDE MERMET, Epigram. (c. 1600) 
10 
Of all my many friends, scarcely two or three 
of you are left to me. (Vix duo tresve mihi 
de tot superestis amici.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 5, 1. 33. (c. Α. Ὁ. 9) 
All thy friends are lapp’d in lead. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD, Philomel. (1594) 
A man dies as often as he loses his friends. (Homo 
toties moritur quoties amittit amicos suos.) 
FRANCIS BACON, Ornamenta Rationalia. No. 17. 
(1605) 


11 
A friend as far as the altar, (τοῦ βωμοῦ φίλον 
εἶναι.) 

PERICLES, E pigram. (c. 450 Β. 6.) As quoted by 
PrutarcH, Moralia, 808B. A proverbial 
with the Latin, “Usque ad aras amicus,” 
meaning, ‘As far as religion will permit.” 
The French say, “Un ami jusqu’aux les 
autels.” 

Be not a Friend beyond the Altar: but let Virtue 
bound thy Friendship. 

WILLiaAM PENN, Some Fruttes of Solitude. No. 
115. (1693) 

A friend as far as conscience permits. 
NATHAN BAILey,Dictionary: Consctence.(1736) 


12 
Of al greifes it is most gripyng when freindes 
are forced to parte eche from other. 

GrorcE Pertte, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 117, (1576) 
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When friendes at departing woulde vtter most, 
their teares hinder most. 

Joun τυ, Euphues (Arber), p. 431. (1580) 

For friends, you know must part. 
Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, i, 253. (c. 1620) 
But dearest friends, alas! must part. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. 50. (1727) 

Fate ordains that dearest friends must part. 

Youne, Love of Fame. Sat. ii, 1]. 232. (1728) 

Dearest Friends, they say, must part. 
Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 240.(1731) 
The best friends must part. 

WaAaLter Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 11. (1821) The 
French have an old Wellerism, “II n’y a si 
bonne compagnie qui ne se quitte, comme 
disait le roi Dagobert 4 ses chiens” (There is 
no company so good that it doesn’t have to 
part, as King Dagobert said to his dogs). 
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They are twice as good friends as before [they 
quarreled]. (Bis tanto amici sunt inter se 
quam prius. ) 

PLautus, Amphitruo, 1. 943. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Let the falling out of frinds be a renewing of 
affection. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 378. (1580) See Love: Lovers’ QUARRELS. 


I praise you, when you regard the trouble of 
your friend as your own. (Laudo, malum cum 
amici tuom ducis malum.) 

a Prautus, Captivi, 1. 151. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Nothing’s more annoying than a slow-footed 
friend. (Tardo amico nihil est quicquam inae- 
quius. ) 
PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 504. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I am never too busy to oblige a friend. (Non sum 
occupatus umquam amico operam dare.) 
Piautus, Mercator, |. 288. (c. 200 B.C.) 
When a friend asks, there is no tomorrow. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 33. (1640) 


4 

Few friends out of many can really be counted 
on. (Pauci ex multis sunt amici, homini qui 
certi sient.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 390. (c. 195 B.C.) 

How difficult to find a friend worthy of the name. 
(Nimium difficilest reperiri amicum ita ut nomen 
cluet.) 

PLAUTUS, Trinummus, 1. 620. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Common is the name of friend, but rare is fidel- 
ity. (Vulgare amici nomen, sed rara est fides.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. iii, fable 9. (c. 25 B.C.) 
A steadfast friend is something rare and hard to 
find. (σπάνιον καὶ δυσεύρετόν ἐστι φίλος βέβαιος.) 

Prutarcu, Moralia: On Having Many Friends, 

97B. (c. A.D. 95) 
A black swan or a white crow are less rare than 
a faithful friend. (Cygnus niger, aut corvus albus, 
rarus sit avis quam fidelis amicus.) 

ERASMUS. (c. 1508) See BLann, Proverbs, i, 3 
As Aristotle was wont so often to repeat, “O my 
friends there is no friend.” (Il fault employer le 
mot qu’ Aristote avoit tres familier, “O mes amys! 
il n’y a nul amy.”) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 


a 
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Nothing is plentier than the name [of friend], 
nothing is rarer than the thing. (Rien n’est plus 
commun que ce nom, | Rien n’est plus rare que 
la chosc.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: 
iv, fab. 17. (1668) 
Friends are rare, for the good reason that men 
are not common, 
JosepH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 
Pt. iv, No. 2. (1885) 


Paroles de Socrate. Bk. 


No ill words of an absent friend. (Ne male 
loquere absenti amico.) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 926. (c. 194 B.C.) 

A man who backbites an absent friend is black 
of heart. (Absentem qui rodit amicum, . . . hic 
niger est.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, |. 81. (35 B.C.) 
He that doth love on absent friends to jeere 
May hence depart, no room is for him here. 
(Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere famam, 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sibi.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Epigram. (c. A.D. 390) See 
FuLLER, The Holy State: Life of St. Augus- 
tine. Fuller says St. Augustine “had this 
distich wrote on his table.” 


6 

True is the proverb they quote: where your 
friends are, there your riches are. (Verum est 
verbum quod memoratur: ubi amici ibidem 
sunt opes.) 

Piautvs, Truculentus, |. 884. (c. 186 Β. 6.) One 
of the most famous of Latin proverbs. It is 
quoted by Ovin, Ex Ponto, bk. ii, by Quin- 
TILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae, bk. v, ch. 11, 
sec. 41, and by many others, It is cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, 1, ili, 24, in its usual short 
form, “Ubi amici, ibi opes,” and with the 
explanation that its meaning is that friends 
are better than money, and that it is better 
for a man to have friends without moncy 
than money without friends. Included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 14, with the rendering, “Where frendes 
be, there be goodes.” There are similar prov- 
erbs in many languages. The Spaniards say, 
“Aquellos son ricos, qui tienen amigos” (They 
are rich who possess friends) ; the Germans, 
“Fin guter Freund ist besser als baar Geld 
in Beutel” (One good friend is better than 
cash in purse). ΒΙΑΝῸ (Proverbs, i, 68) 
echoes Taverner in saying that the reverse 
is truer, “Ubi opes, ibi amici” (Where there 
is wealth there are friends), for “Vulgus ami- 
citias utilitate probat” (Friends are com- 
monly esteemed only in proportion to the 
advantages they can procure us). 

I am wealthy in my friends. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, ii, 2,193.(1608) 
They are rich who have true friends. 
orem FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4957.(1732) 


A friend is more indispensable than fire and 
water. (πυρὸς kal ὕδατος ὁ φΐϊλος ἀναγκαιότερος 
εἶναι.) 


PLuTARCH, Moralia: How to Tell a Flatterer, 
51B. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) Quoted as a proverb. Cited 
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by Erasmus, Adagia, with the Latin, “Amf- 
cus magis necessarius quam ignis et aqua,” 
and the comment that this is “proverbial 
hyperbole.” 
How true is this old apothegm, “The usage of a 
friend is more necessary and more sweet than the 
elements of water and of fire.” (Combien est vray 
cette ancienne sentence, ‘Que l’usage en est plus 
necessaire et plus doulx que des elements de ]’eau 
et du feu!’’) 

MOonralicneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 
When men are friends, even water is sweet. (Jén 
yao ‘hao shui yeh tien.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

286. (1875) 


1 

Unless you bear with the faults of a friend, 
you betray your own. (Amici vitia nisi feras, 
facis tua.) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententiae. No.10.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Study a friend’s character, but do not despise it. 
(Amici mores noveris non oderis.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 56. 

You should rightly consider your friend’s fault as 
your own. (Peccatum amici veluti tuum recte 
putes.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 522. 

Know the characters of thy friends, but hate them 
not. (Mores amici noveris, non oderis.) 

Horace. (c. 23 B.c.) As quoted by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, v, 96. TAVERNER, Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 40, comments, “In the maners 
of frendes some vyces ought to be dissimu- 
lated and wynked at.” 

A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar. Act iv, sc. iii, 1. 
86. (1599) 

We find it easy to forgive our friends those faults 
which do not affect us personally. (Nous pardon- 
nons aisément ἃ nos amis les défauts qui ne nous 
regardent pas.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 428. (1665) 
Cyrus, ... amongst his equals in age,... 
would never play at any sport ... in which he 
knew himself more excellent than they. Ama 
lamico tuo con il difetto suo. [Love your friend 
with his fault.] 

Jeremy Taytor, Holy Living, ii, iv, 78. (1650) 
Have patience with a friend rather than lose him 
forever. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 120. (1817) 
A modern Greek proverb says, ‘“‘Love your friend 
with his foible.” 

‘ FitzGERALD, Polonius: Friendship. (1852) 


So benefit friends that you do not injure your- 
self. (Amicis ita prodesto ne noceas tibi.) 

Pus itius Syrus, Sententiae. No.53.(c.43 B.C.) 
A friend must not be wounded, even in jest. 
(Amicum laedere no ioco quidem licet.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.54.(c. 43 B.C.) 
RATHER LOSE FRIEND THAN JEST, see under JEST. 


One’s table receives more friends than one’s 
heart does. (Plures amicos mensa quam mens 
concipit.) 

Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.549.(c.43 B.C.) 
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4 

Who fears a friend teaches a friend to fear. 

(Qui timet amicum, amicus ut timeat, docet.) 
PuBLILIUsS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 576. 

He who fears a friend knows not the meaning of 

the word. (Qui timet amicum vim non novit 

nominis. ) 

; PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 592. 


It’s ill complaining even about the very friend 
you love. (Quem diligas etiam queri de ipso 
malum est.) 

PuBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 609. 
Admonish your friends in private, praise them 
openly. (Secretes amicos admone, lauda alam.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 653. (c. 43 

B.c.) Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, ii, 
iii, vii, 360, renders this, ‘“Admonish thy 
friend in secret, commend him in public.” 


Happy is he whose friends were born before 
him, i.e. Who hath rem non labore parandam 
sed relictam (Who has got his property not 
by labor but by legacy). 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1670) 
You may thank God that your friends were born 
before you. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 379. (1721) 
Tis happy for him that his father was born be- 
fore him. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


7 
-He is a good frende that doth thee good. 

Ear Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 
losophirs, fo. 57. (1477) 

He is my friend that grindeth at my mill. 

Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 74. (1633) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 93. (1670) FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 2464. (1732) 

He is my friend | That helps me in the end. 

Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, iii,288.(c. 1640) 

He’s a friend that speaks well on’s behind our 
backs. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1768) 
FULLER (Gnomologia, No. 2465) has, “He’s 
my Friend that speaks well of me behind my 
back.” 

He is my Friend that succoureth me, not he that 
pitieth me. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1926.(1732) 


8 
To cook the pot of thy well-wishers burn all 
thy furniture if necessary. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apol. 33. (c. 1258) 
9 


Do not in a moment estrange a friend whom 
it has taken a lifetime to secure. 
ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 57. (c. 1258) 
A friend is long a getting, and soone lost, like a 
Merchants riches, who by tempest looseth as 
much in two houres, as he hath gathered together 
in twentie yeares. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 324 (1580) 
\A friend is not so soon gotten as lost. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, viii, 386. (1599) 
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They that study man say of a friend, 
There’s nothing in the world that’s harder found, 
Nor sooner lost. 
WEBSTER AND Row ey, A Cure for a Cuckold. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1661) 

Friends are not so easily made as kept. 

Lorp Harrax, Maxims of State.No.12.(c. 1693) 
A faithful friend is hard to find. 

James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 285.(1721) 
Friends are not so soon got or recover’d as lost. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1612.(1732) 
It is difficult to win a friend in a year; it is easy 
to lose one in an hour. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 510. (1937) And the Latin proverb says, 
“Amicum perdere est damnorum maximum” 
(To lose a friend is of all injuries the worst). 


ἢ 
To be confined by the feet with friends is 
better than to walk in a garden with strangers. 
Sap1, The Gulistan. (c. 1258) CLiovuston, 
Flowers from a Persian Garden, Ὁ. 5. 


Fare often to find the friend you trust: 
brambles grow on the rare-trodden road. 

SAEMUND,Poetic Edda: Hovamol.St.119.(c.900) 
3 


Give glass to friends of glass. (Vitrei amici 
vitro sunt donandi.) 

Bisop SALOMON, OF CONSTANCE, A pothegm. 
(c. 925) A reference, of course, to the fragil- 
ity of certain friendships, of which glass rings, 
common as gifts among poor folk in the 
Middle Ages, were a symbol. 


4 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided. (In morte quoque non sunt divisi. ) 

Old Testament: Il Samuel, i, 23. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Damon to his Pythias, Pilades to his Orestes, 
Tytus to his Gysippus, Theseus to his Pirothus, 
Scipio to his Laelius, was neuer founde more 
faithfull, then Euphues will bee to Philautus. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 49. (1579) 
Pylades and Orestes died long ago, and left no 
Successors. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3987.(1732) 
’Twas sung how they were lovely in their lives, 
And in their deaths had not divided been. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, Gertrude of Wyoming. Pt. 

iti, st. 33. (1809) 
These are two friends whose lives were undivided. 

SHELLEY, Epitaph. (c. 1822) 


δ 
There is a fat friend at your master’s door. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, v, 1, 414. 
(1593) 

Who’s your fat friend ? 

GEORGE Bryan (Beau) BrumMMez Lt, referring 
to the Prince of Wales. (c. 1814) See Gro- 
Now, Reminiscences, p. 63. Clyde Fitch used 
the line in his play Beau Brummell. (1890) 


6 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, f 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 62. (1600) 
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Keep thy friend Under thy own life’s key. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 1, 
75. (1602) 
Rivet them to their sides with bolts of gold. 
Inca Cuase, Past Imperfect, Ὁ. 115. (1942) Of 
mistresses and maids. 


It is better to make one’s friendships at home. 
(οἴκοι βέλτιόν ἐστι ποιεῖσθαι φιλίας.) 
ΘΟΙΟΝ, A phorism. (c. 575 Β. 6.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Solon. Sec. 5. 


8 
May I be candid with thee as a friend? (ἔξεστιν 
οὖν εἰπόντι τάληθῆ Pir; ) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 1328. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet,—perhaps may turn his blow; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can 
send, 
Save me, oh, save me from the candid friend. 
GEORGE CANNING, The New Morality, 1. 207. (a. 
1823) 


There’s no great loue lost ’twixt them and mee, 
We keepe asunder, and so best agree. 

Joun Taytor THE WATER-PoET, The Travailes 

of Twelve-Pence. (1621) 
Friends agree best at a distance. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 103. (1721) 
The Italians say, “Meglio amici de lontano 
che nemici d’appresso” (Better be friends at 
a distance than neighbors and enemies) ; the 
French, ““Longue demeure fait changer amy” 
(A long stay makes friendship change). On 
the other hand, there is a Latin proverb, 
“Non sunt amici qui degunt procul,” or “Non 
sunt amici qui vivunt procul” (They are not 
friends who live far away). 


10 
The old prouerb neuer failed yet, Who spreads 
nets for his friends, snares his own feet. 
Joun Tavtor, Works, p. 152. (1630) 
1 


4 
I know the Table Round, my friends of old; 
All brave, and many generous, and some 
chaste. 
TENNYSON, Merlin and Vivien, |. 814. (1870) 


12 
He’s the only friend that is a friend. (Solus 
est homo amico amicus. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 562. (161 B.c.) Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iii, 17, giving the prov- 
erb as “A friend that is a friend” (Amico 
amicus). 

He was a friend to his friends. (Amicus amico.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) He 
stood by his friends. 


13 
All is precious that comes from a friend. 
(πάντα δὲ rluara τὰ πὰρ φίλων.) 


Tueocritus, Idyls. No. xxviii,].25.(c. 270 B.C.) 


14 
A tongue friend. (ἀπὸ γλώττης φίλος.) 
ΤΉΞΟΟΝΙΒ, Elegies, 1. 63. (c. 600 B.C.) 
A friend in word is never friend of mine. (Aéyors 
δ᾽ ἐγὼ φιλοῦσαν ob στέργω φίλην.) 
ΒΟΡΒΟΟΙΕΒ, Antigone, 1. 543. (c, 441 B.C.) 
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All are not friends that speak us fair. 

Joun Ciarke, Paroemiologta, p. 128. (1639) 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. The French 
say, “Un ami jusqu’a la bourse” (A friend as 
far as the purse), a friend till it comes to 
lending money, a fair-weather friend. 


1 Γ] . 
The most I can do for my friend is simply 
to be his friend. 
H. D. TrroreEau, Journal, 7 Feb., 1841. 
Friends will not only live in harmony but in 
melody. 
H. D. Tuoreau, Journal, 3 April, 1841. 
Friends are the ancient and honorable of the earth. 
H. Ὁ. Trroreau, Journal, 8 April, 1841. 
A man cannot be said to succeed in this life who 
does not satisfy one friend. : 
H. D. Tuoreau, Winter, 19 Feb., 1857. 


2 e 
For a dear old friend, even seven versts 15 not 
a roundabout. 
Toitstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. iii, ch. 4. 
(1865) Dole translates the phrase with the 
proverb, “Friendship laughs at distance.” 


3 
One drachma for a good book, and a thousand 
talents for a true friend. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Reading. (1839) 


4 
Hast thou a friend, as hart may wish at will? 
Then use him so, to have his friendship still. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Posies for the Parler. 
(1573) 


5 
Change your pleasure, but never change your 
friends. (Changez de volupté, ne changez point 
d’amis. ) 
VoLtairE, Le Dépositaire. (1769) 
Be slow in choosing a friend, slower in changing. 
FRANKLIN, Pour Richard’s Almanack. 


6 
No girding satirist can take up the old proverb 
against you and say, That you are afraid of 
your friends, when there is none near you. 
Unknown, in Harleian Miscellany, ii,38.( 1699) 
You are afraid of your friends, when none are 
near you. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, i, 222. (1740) 


Ii—Friend: Alter Ego 


7 
Friends have one soul between them. (ula 
ψυχή.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 8, 
sec. 2. (c. 335 Β. 6.) DioceNes LaeErtivus, Life 
of Aristotle, bk. v, sec. 20, expands this to 
μία ψυχὴ δύο σώμασιν ἐνοικοῦσα (One soul 
dwelling in two bodies). 

One soul in two bodies, according to the very fit 
definition of Aristotle. (Qu’une ame en deux 
corps, selon la trespropre definition d’Aristote.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕῈ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 

Two friends, two bodies with one soul inspired. 

Pops, tr., Iliad. Bk. xvi, ]. 267. (1715) 
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8 
A friend is another I. (τὸν φίλον ἕτερον durdv.) 

PyTHAGorRAS, A pothegm. (c. 757 Β. 6.) As cited 
by Erasmus, Adeagia, i, i, 2, who gives the 
Latin, “Amicus alter ipse.”’ 

Another I. (ἄλλος ἐγώ.) 

ZENO, answering the question “What is a 
friend?” (c. 460 B.c.) See DIoGENES LAER- 
TIus, Zeno, Bk. vii, sec. 23. The Latin, of 
course, is “Alter ego.” 

Honest men esteem and value nothing so much 
in this world as a real friend. Such a one is. as it 
were, another self. 

Bippal, Choice of Friends. Ch. iv. (c. 300 B.c.; 
A friend is, as it were, another self. (Amicus est 
tamquam alter idem.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 21, sec. 80. (44 B.C.) 
This is slightly adapted. Cicero actually wrote 
“Everyone loves himself . . . because he is 
dear to him self on his own account; and 
unless this same feeling were transferred to 
friendship, the real friend would never be 
found; for he is, as it were, another self” 
(Est enim is qui est tamquam alter idem). 

You are my second self. (Es alter ego.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Epistles. Epis. xxxviii, sec. 1. 
(A. D. 397) 

A friend is in prosperitie a pleasure, a solace in 
aduersitie, in grief a comfort, in ioy a merry com- 
panion, at al times an other I. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 48. (1579) 

A true friend, . . . He is a mans second selfe. 

FRANCIS LENTON, Characterismi, sig. H. (1631) 
9 
Here’s the joy; my friend and I are one. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. 42. (1609) 

He ought not to pretend to Friendship’s name, 
Who reckons not Himself, and Friend the same. 

ΙΕ SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act ii. (1663) 

One should our int’rests, and our passions, be; 
My friend must hate the man that injures me. 
Pope, tr., Homer's Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 727. (1715) 


IlI—Friend: A Friend at Court 


‘ 
The man that has no friend at court, 
Must make the laws confine his sport; 
But he that has, by dint of flaws, 

May make his sport confine the laws. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON, The Revenge. Act ii, sc. 
3. (1795) 


11 
When the Lord was to bring his people into 
Egypt He provided so that they should have a 
friend at court before they came. 
Davin Dicxson, Explication of Psalms: cv, 16. 
(1655) 


12 

It is good to have friends at court. 
CHARLES LAMB, Last Essays of Elia: Popular 

Fallacies. (1833) 

I shouldn’t wonder— Friends at court you know. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 38. (1848) 

If one has friends at court he can easily become 

an officer. (‘Chao chung yu jén ‘hao wei kuan.) 
DooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 
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It’s nice to know I have a friend at court. 
WILLIAM O’FARRELL, Repeat Performance, p. 
95. (1942) 


1 

For freend in court ay better is 
Than peny in purs, certis. 
(Qu’adés vaut meauz amis en vele 
Que ne font denier en courreie. ) 

JEAN DE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 4947. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 5542. (ς. 1365) 

A frend in court is worth a peny in purse. 

RicHARD TAVERNER, Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 14, (1550) 

A friend in the court is better than a penney in 
the purse, but yet I haue heard that suche a 
friend cannot be gotten in the court without 
pence. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 476. (1580) 

A friend i’ the court is better than a penny in 
purse. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, v, 1, 33. (1597) 

A friend in court, is worth a penny in a man’s 
purse. ... A friend in court makes the process 
short. 

Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1670) The 
latter phrase is a short rendering of the 
French, “Bon fait avoir ami en cour, | Car 
le procés en est plus court.” 

A Friend in the Market is better than money in 
the Chest. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 119. (1732) 


IV—A Friend in Need 


2 

The sure friend is discerned in unsure circum- 
stances. (Amicus certus in re incerta cerni- 
tur.) 

Enntius, Hecuba. Frag. 216, Loeb. (c. 180 B. c.) 
Quoted by Cicero, De Amicitia, and by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iv, v, 5. Warmington, in 
the Loeb edition, renders the phrase by its 
English equivalent, “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” Falconer, in the Loeb edition 
of Cicero, De Amicitia, xvii, 64, renders it, 
“When Fortune’s fickle the faithful friend is 
found.” The French say, “Amitié dans la 
peine, amitié certaine” (Friendship in trouble, 
friendship sure) ; the Flemings, “In den nood 
kent men zijne vrienden” (In need men know 
their friends). The Spanish form is, “En 
chica casa y en largo camino, | Se conoce el 
buen amigo” (A little house and a long road, 
and you'll know a good friend). 

In tight places one’s friends are apparent. (In 
angustiis amici apparent.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 62. (c. A.D. 60) 

At need one sees who his friend is. (Au besoing 
voit on qui amis est.) 

Li Proverbe au Vilain, p. 32. (c. 1190) The 
modern French form is, “On connait les amis 
au besoin.” The Germans say, “Den Freund 
erkennt Man in der Noth”; the Italians, “Al 
bisogno si conoscono gli amici.” 

A freende is knowen in necessite. 

Grorce Asnusy, Poems, Ὁ. 67. (c. 1470) 
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A perfect friend should be lyke the Glazeworme, 
which shineth most bright in the darke. 
£ Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 91. (1579) 


Varied indeed are the uses of friends, but the 
help that is given in time of need stands high- 
est. (χρεῖαι δὲ παντοῖαι φίλων dvipovy τὰ μὲν 
dude πόνοις | ὑπερώτατα. 


Prinpar, Nemean Odes. No.viii,].42.(c. 459 B.C.) 


4 

It does no good to offer consoling words to a 
man in distress; his real friend in a pinch is 
a friend in deed, when deeds are needed. 
(Nihil agit qui diffidentem verbis solatur suis; 
| is est amicus, qui in re dubia re iuvat, ubi 
rest opus.) 

‘ Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 112. (c. 200 B.c.) 


Nothing is dearer to a man than a friend in 
need. (Nihil homini amicost opportuno ami- 
cius. ) 

Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 425. (c. 200 B.C.) 

A sug fere he his help in mod. [A safe companion 
he that helps at need.] 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Alfred (South), 1. 635. 
(c. 1275) 

At nede shul men proue here frendys. 

Rosert MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 

]. 2251. (1303) 
ἀμ very and trewe frend is fond in the extreme 
nede. 

WittiaM Caxton, tr., Fables of Esope, ii, 251 
(1484) 

It is sayd, that at the nede the frende is knowen. 

Wittiam Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon. Ch. 19. (c. 1489) 

A freende is neuer knowen tyll a man haue neede 
Before I had neede, my most present foes 
Semed my most freends, but thus the world goes 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Heywood’s line served as a model for many 
others. CAMDEN, Remains, p. 302 (1605), has, 
“A friend is never knowne till a man have 
neede”; MERITON, Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 
p. 83 (1685), “A friend is not knawn but in 
need”; and Futter, Gnomologia, No. 
118 (1732), “A friend is never known till 
needed.” 

A friend thou art in deede, 
That helps thy friend in time of nipping neede 

Tuomas How 1, His Deuises, Ὁ. 58 (1581) 

He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need. 

RICHARD BARNFIELD, The Passionate Pilgrim, 
1. 423. (1599) 

Behold, how much it stands a man in steede. 
To have a friend answere in time of neede. 

Sm JOHN HarINcTON, Epigrams.No.197.(1618) 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 142. (1678) 
Graves, Spiritual Quixote. Bk. viii, ch. 22, 
heading. (1772) EpcewortH, Rosanna, ch. 4. 
(1802) Reape, Griffith Gaunt, ch. 46. (1866) 
etc., etc. The Dutch have the same form, 
ee _vriend in nood is een vriend inder- 

aad. 
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V—Friends Have All Things in Common 


1 
You shall share everything, for you are my 
friend. (ὥστε μετέχειν ἕξεστιν" el γὰρ τῶν φίλων.) 


ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, |. 345, (388 B.C.) 


2 

Cast in thy lot among us; let us all have one 
purse. (Sortem mitte nobiscum, marsupium 
unum sit omnium nostrum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The Purse-strings are the most common Ties of 
Friendship. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4727.(1732) 
Friends tie their purse with a cobweb’s thread. 
(Gli amici legono la borsa con un filo di rag- 
natelo.) 

Isaac D’IsSRAELI, Curiosities of Literature: The 
Philosophy of Proverbs. (1791) An Italian 
proverb. 

Two friends for one purse, one sings while the 
other weeps. (Dos amigos de una bolsa, | El uno 
canta, y el otro Ilora.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 228. (1856) A Spanish proverb. Bonn, 
Handbook of Proverbs, p. 562, renders it, 
“When two friends have a common purse, 
one sings and the other weeps.” An old Eng- 
lish proverb says, “One hand in the purse is 
enough.” : 


3 
What is thine is mine, and moreover all mine 
is thine. (Quod tuomst meumst, omne meumst 
autem tuom.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, 1. 329. (c. 194 B.C.) 
4 


Friends have all things in common. (κοινὰ τὰ 
τῶν φίλων.) 

PyTHAGORAS, A pothegm. (c. 525 Β. 6.) Accord- 
ing to Timaeus, the Pythagorean philosopher, 
Pythagoras was the coiner of this saying, 
perhaps the most famous of all Greek prov- 
erbs. See DI0GENES LAERTIUS, Pythagoras, 
bk. viii, sec. 10. Laertius also places it in the 
mouths of Diogenes (Diogenes, sec. 72) and 
of Bion (Bion, bk. iv, sec. 53). The earliest 
instance of its use in this exact form which 
the present compiler has been able to dis- 
cover in the written work of any author is in 
EvuRIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 735. (c. 410 B.c.) This 
antedates Diogenes by half a century and 
Bion by a century and a half. Euripipes 
used it in slightly different form in the earlier 
play, Andromache, |. 376, where he has 
Menelaus say, “Φίλων γάρ οὐδὲν ἴδιον οἵτινες 
φίλοι | ὀρθῶς πεφύκασ', ἀλλὰ κοινὰ χρήματα" 
(For naught that friends have, if true friends 
they be,|is private; held in common is all 
wealth). In the Phoenissa#, 1. 243, he has 
“κοινὰ yap φίλων ἄχη" (In common is the 
sorrow of friends). After Euripides, the use 
of the proverb was widespread. PLato (c. 
380 B.C.) uses it four times, Lysés, sec. 207C, 
Phaedrus, sec. 279C, Republic, bk. iv, sec. 
424A, Laws, bk. v, sec. 739C. ARISTOTLE uses 
it twice in the Nicomachean Ethics (c. 335 
B.c.), bk. viii, ch. 9, sec. 1, and bk. ix, ch. 8, 
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sec. 2. MENANDER (c. 300 B.C.) uses it in the 
Adelphoi, frag. 9, and many instances of its 
use by later writers could be cited. In 160 
B. C., Terence translated Menander’s play into 
Latin, and put the proverb into that lan- 
guage (Adelphoi, |. 803), “Vetus verbum hoc 
quidemst | communia esse amicorum inter se 
omnia” (It’s an old saying that friends have 
all things in common). Cicero, De Officiis, 
bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 51, also puts it into Latin, 
“Graecorum proverbio, amicorum esse com- 
munia omnia” (The Greek proverb, amongst 
friends all things in common). It is the first 
proverb in Erasmus’ Adagia, where the Latin 
is given as “Amicorum communia omnia,” or 
“Amicorum communia sunt omnia,” and 
nearly a page is devoted to its discussion. It 
is included by TAVERNER in his Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 70, with the rendering, 
““Amonges frendes all thynges be commune.” 
Socrates: O beloved Pan and all ye other gods of 
this place, grant to me that I be made beautiful in 
my soul within, and that all external possessions 
be in harmony with my inner man. May I con- 
sider the wise man rich; and may I have such 
wealth as only the self-restrained man can endure. 
—Do we need anything more, Phaedrus? For me 
that prayer is enough. 
Phaedrus: Let me also share in this prayer; for 
friends have all things in common (κοινὰ γὰρ 
τὰ τῶν φίλων). 

Prato, Phaedrus. Conclusion. (c. 385 B.C.) 
Friends’ goods common goods, as the proverb 
says. (κατὰ τὴν παρομίαν͵ κοινὰ τὰ φίλων.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. ii, ch. 2, sec. 5. (c. 330 

B.C.) Aristotle paraphrases the saying in bk. 
vii, ch. 9, sec. 6. 
If the possessions of friends are common, then by 
all means the friends of friends should be common. 
(el κοινὰ τὰ φίλων ἐστί͵ μάλιστα det κοινὸυς τῶν 
φίλων eivac τοὺς φίλους.) 

THEOPHRASTUS. Frag. 75, Wimmer.(c. 300 B.C.) 

Quoted by PiutarcH, Moralia, 65A, 490E. 
The human race has certain rights in common. 
.. . And he that has much in common with a 
fellow-man will have all things in common with 
a friend. (Omnia enim cum amico communia 
habebit, qui multa cum homine.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xlviii,sec.3.(c. A. D.64) 
Old in sooth is the proverb which says, “Common 
are the possessions of friends.” (ὁ κοινὰ ἀποφαίνων 
τὰ τῶν φίλων.) 

Dio CuHrysostom, Third Discourse on King- 

ship. Sec. 110. (c. A.D. 75) 

He [Pythagoras] was a subtil man and loued 
aswele to do good to his frendes as to him selfe, 
sayng the goodis of frendes ought to be comyn. 

Ear Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 

losophirs: Pithagoras, fo. 31. (1477) 

All things are common among them which are 
trusty and faithful friends. 

WILL1AM Hucu, The Troubled Man’s Medicine, 

i, i, 3. (1546) 

The benefites of fortune are common amongst 
friendes. 

WILLIAM FuULLWoop, The Enemie of Idleness, 

p. 93. (1568) 
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ee ree eee 


All things went in common between them. 

Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. 50. (1579) 
All things being common between them. (Tout 
estant commun entre eulx.) 

MonraicnE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 

Like the primitive Christians, they [friends] have 
ali things in common. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

110. (1693) 


VI—Friends Old and New 


1 
Forsake not an old friend; for the new is not 
comparable to him: a new friend is as new 
wine; when it is old, thou shalt drink it with 
pleasure. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
ix, 10. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Not before old friends must new friends be set. 
(Non erit antiquo novus anteferendus amicus.) 
CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 12. (c. 
A. Ὁ. 600) 
Never exchange an old friend for a new one. 
SALOMON IBN GasrroLt, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 253. (c. 1050) 
Ascher, tr. 


When you make new friends, don’t forget the old ! 


ones. (νέοις φίλους ποιῶν, λῷσε, τῶν παλαιῶν 
μὴ ἐπιλανθάνον.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 80. 
(1508) Quoting a Greck proverb, of which 
he gives the Latin, “Novos parans amicos, ne 
obliviscere veterum.” Another form is, “Νο- 
vos amicos dum pares, veteres cole” (While 
you are forming new friendships, cultivate 
the old). 

I am to admonish you that you prefer not new 
fangle freindes beefore olde faythfull freindes. 

GEorGE Pettit, Petite Pallace, p. 245. (1575) 

2 

Let time mature new friends, just like new 
wine. (Sic novus atque novum vinum ve- 
terascat amicus. ) 

CoLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, Ἰ. 37. (c. 

A.D. 600) 
You ought to like those friends best which last 
longest, . . . like many wines, which the older 
they are the better they are. 

GeorceE PetriE, Petite Pallace, ii, 132. (1576) 
Vin vieux et amy vieux sont aimez en tous lieux. 
‘Old wine and old friend are loved everywhere.) 

FRANCIS BAcon, Promus, 508. (c. 1594) 

Old wine and an old friend are good provisions. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Old friends and old wine are best. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 

I find friendship to be like wine, raw when new. 
ripened with age, the true old man’s milk and 
restorative cordial. 

errs Jerrerson, Letter to Benjamin Rush. 

1811 


3 
A new friend makes the old forgotten. 
RANDLE Cortcrave, Dictionary: Aimé. (1611) 
Ever the new friend driveth out the old, as the 
ballad sings. 
Cuarres Lams, Letters, i, 159. (1800) 
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4 

An old friend an excellent looking-glasse. 
RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Miroir. (1611) 

The best mirror is an old friend. 

GeorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 298. 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1670) 

There is no better looking-glass than an old friend. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4905.(1732) 
There is no better mirror than an old friend. (No 
ay mejor espejo, que el amigo viejo.) 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 1. (1814) 
Quoting a Spanish proverb cited by Nunez 
in 1555, and adding, “Like a glasse will dis- 
cover to you your own defects.” Another 
form is, “A friend’s eye is a good mirror.” 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 149, also cites 
the Spanish proverb, translating it, ‘““There is 
no better looking-glass than an old true 
friend.” 

Without a bright mirror, a woman cannot know 
if the powder is smooth on her face; without a 
true friend, a man cannot know his mistakes. 

H.H.Hart,700 Chinese Proverbs.No.505.(1937) 


5 
Friendship, the older it grows, the stronger 
it 15. 

Tuomas FuLLeErR, Gnomologia. No. 1624.(1732) 


6 
An old friend is a new house. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 402. (1640) 
A new friend and an old house are not greatly to 


be trusted. (Neuen Freund und einen alten Hause, 
ist nicht wohl zu trauen.) 


CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 314. (1856) A German proverb. 


7 

A friend may be often found and lost, but an 
old friend never can be found, and nature has 
provided that he cannot easily be lost. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, To Hester Thrale, 13 Nov., 
1783. 


8 
Look only for this in a new friend—is he 
worthy to become an old comrade? (Tu tan- 
tum inspice qui novus paratur | an possit fieri 
vetus sodalis. ) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 54. (c. A. Ὁ. 85) 


There is no more hold in a new friend then a new 
fashion. 


: Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 324. (1580. 


True freinds are not like new garments, which 
will be the worse for wearing: they are rather 
like the stoane of Scilicia, which the more 
it is beaten the harder it is: or like spices, 
which the more they are pounded, the sweeter 
they are: or like many wines, whiche the older 
they are the better they are. 

Georce Pettiz, Petite Pallace: Pigmalions 
Freinde, p. 246. (1576) The origin of Pettie’s 
reference to the stone of Scilicia has not been 
traced, though it may go back to Albertus 

* Magnus. See Croll’s edition of Lyly’s 
Euphues, p. 38, note 4. Lyly used the simile 


almost verbatim (p. 38), referring to wom- 
en’s hearts. 
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Friends are better the older they are, garments 
are better the newer they are. 
Doo.uiTtT_Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 440. (1872) 


1 
The older a friend is the better you find him. 
(Quam veterrimus, tam homini optimust 
amicus. ) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 173. (c. 186 B.C.) 
As olde wood is best to burne; old horse to ride; 
old bookes to reade; and old wine to drink; so 
are old friends alwayes most trusty to vse. 

LEoNARD Wricut, Display of Dutie, ἡ. 19. 

(1589) For other quotations on old wine, old 
books, etc., see under AGE. 
Old friends are best. King James used to call for 
his old shoes, they were easiest for his feet. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Friends. (c. 1650) 
Eggs of an hour, bread of a day, wine of a year, 
a friend of thirty years. (Ova d’un ora, pane d’un 
di, vino d’un anno, amico di trenta.) 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 2. (1814) 

An old Italian proverb, cited also by CAHIER, 
Six Mille Proverbes, p. 177. 


2 
Old friends (like old swords) still are trusted 
best. 
Joun WEsSTER, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1614) 


3 

After all, there are no friends like old friends: 
in their company one doesn’t have to defend 
or explain oneself. 

F. B. Younc, A Man About the House, p. 208. 
(1942) 

4 
Do not disavow an old friend. 

Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 20. (c. 
1000) The Germans say, “Alt Weg und alt 
Freund soll Man behalten” (One should 
keep old roads and old friends). 


Vil—Friends and Adversity 


When a man fares badly, his friends keep 
away. (ἀνδρὸς κακῶς πράσσοντος, ἐκποδῶν φίλοι.) 
ARISTIDES, Oratio Panathenaica. (c. 450 B.C.) 
This proverb, which has been phrased in 
many ways by many writers, has also been 
attributed to Menander (c. 300 B.c.), but 
both Zenosius, Sententiae, i, 90, and Eras- 
MuS, Adagia, li, vili, 81, name Aristides as its 
author. Erasmus gives the Latin, “Viri in- 
fortunati procul amici” (The friends of an 
unfortunate man are far away). A Latin 
form, noted by ΗΈΝΡΕΚΒΟΝ, Latin Proverbs, 
p. 70, is, “Cum fortuna perit, nullus amicus 
erit” (When fortune deserts us, our friends 
are nowhere), and Henderson adds one of his 
own, “An empty purse frights away friends.” 
He gives still a third version (p. 469), “Vos 
inopes noscis, quis amicus quisve sit hostis” 
(Poverty shows us who are our friends and 
who are our enemies). 
All friends from the poor man stand aloof. 
ἱπένητα φεύγει was τις ἐκποδὼν idos.) 
Euripines, Medea, ]. 561. (c. 431 B.C.) 
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Who are the friends of a man in misfortune? 
(φιλοι γάρ εἰσιν ἀνδρὶ δυστυχεῖ τίνες ;) 
Evuripives, Hercules Furens,1. 559. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Seek to be prosperous; friends vanish if thou 
prosper not. (εὖ πρᾶσσε' ra φίλων δ᾽ οὐδέν, ἤν τι 
δυστυχῇ:.) 
Euripipes, Phoenissae, 1. 403. (ς. 420 B.C.) 
No friend will approach when wealth is lost. 
(Nullus ad amissas ibit amicus opes.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 9,1. 10. (c. Α. 5. 9) The 
Germans say, “Nimmer Geld, nimmer Gesell” 
(No money, no comrade). 
If thou be povre, thy brother hateth thee, 
And alle thy freendes fleen fro thee, alas!” 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue of the 
Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 22. (c. 1386) 
The wretched have no friends. 
Joun Dryben, All for Love. Act iii, sc. 1.(1678) 
The vanquish’d have no friends. 
RosBert SouTHEY, The Vision of the Maid 0] 
Orleans. Bk. vii, 1. 465. (1796) 


The nuisance these friends are 

Who spring into being whenever fortune 
smiles! (ὡς χαλεπόν εἰσιν of φίλοι 

οἱ φαινόμενοι παραχρῆμ᾽ ὅταν πράττῃ τις εὖ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 782. (388 B.C.) 
Ready Money seems to be the great Cement οἱ 
modern Friendship. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.200.(1709) 
If you have money and wine your friends will be 
many. (Yu ch‘ien yu chiu to hsiung ti.) 

SCARBOROUGH,Chinese Proverbs.No.2277.(1875) 
Feast, and your halls are crowded; 

Fast, and the world goes by. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Solitude. (1883) 


7 
Whom prosperity maketh our friend, adversity 
will make our enemy. (Quem felicitas amicum 
fecit, infortunium faciet inimicum.) 
BoEtuIus, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. iii, 
ch. 4. (A.D. 524) 
For Infortune makith anoon 
To knowe thy freendis fro thy foon. 
(E li povres, qui par tel preuve 
Les fins amis des faus espreuve.) 
Jean DE MEuNG, Roman de la Rose, 1. 5551. 
(c. 1270) Caaucer (?), tr., 1. 5551. (c. 1365) 
For what man that hath freendes thurgh fortune, 
Mishap wol make hem enemys, I gesse: 
This proverbe is ful sooth and ful commune. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Monkes Tale, 
1. 254. (c. 1387) 
8 
Be more swift-footed to visit friends in ad- 
versity than in prosperity. (ταχύτερον ἐπὶ ras 
ἀτυχίας τῶν φιλῶν ἣ ἐπὶ ras εὐτυχίας πορεύεσθαι. ) 


CHILON, A phorism. (c. 560 Β. 0.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Chilon, sec. 70. STOBAEUS, Florile- 
gtum, iii, 79, 7, has Chilon say the same thing 
in a more flowery way, “Come slowly to the 
banquets of thy friends, but swiftly to their 
misfortunes.” 

Be not ashamed of a friend who becometh poor, 
and hide not thyself from his face. 

BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xxti, 25. (c. 190 B.C.) Oesterley, tr 
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8 

The swallows are at hand in summer, but in 
cold weather they disappear. So false friends 
are at hand in life’s clear weather; but as soon 
as they see the winter of fortune, they all fly 
away. (Simul atque hiemem fortunae viderint, 
devolant omnes. ) 

Cicero, Ad Herennium, iv, 48. (c. 55 B.C.) 
Kepe no swalowes under the same roufe of thy 
house. (Hirundines sub eodem tecto ne habeas.) 

ERASMUS, A dagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1508) 

Taverner, tr., fo. 73. Because swallows fly 
away when winter comes. 


Saucepan friends and friends postprandial. 
(τῶν περὶ τάγηνον καὶ per’ ἄριστον φίλων.) 

Evupo is, Fragments. Kock, i, 349. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 54B. 

There is a friend who is a table-friend, who is not 
to be found in the evil day. 

BEN Sir, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , vi, 
10. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. The Vulgate is, 
“Est amicus socius mensae, et non permanebit 
in die necessitatis.” 

Evil is the friend that looketh to the table, but in 
time of stress standeth aloof. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxxvii, 4. 

Friends, not of festive board, nor of tankard, nor 
of fireside’s cheer. (οὐ διὰ τραπέζης, οὐδὲ κώθωνος, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐφ' ἑστίας.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: Precepts of Statecraft. Sec. 
816B. (A.p. 97) “Tankard friends’ was a 
proverbial phrase. 

While the pot boils, friendship lasts. (ζεῖ χύτρα, 
ζῆ φιλία.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iv, 12. (c. A.D. 130) Cited 
also by DIocGENIANUS, and by ERAsmus, 
Adagia, i, v, 23, who gives the Latin, ‘“Fervet 
olla, vivit amicitia.” Erasmus gives also the 
shorter Greek proverbial phrase, χύτρης φιλέα 
(Pot friendship), of which the Latin is the 
well-known ‘‘Ollae amicitia.”’ Erasmus cites 
Juvenal’s lines, “Te putat ille suae captum 
nidore culinae | nec male coniectat” (He who 
thought you captured by the odors of his 
kitchen would not be mistaken), and “Men- 
sae amicos” (Friends of the table), a similar 
proverbial phrase. A. B. CHEALEs, Proverbial 
Folk-Lore, p. 95, renders the first phrase, 
“While the pot boils, friendship blooms.” 
From the German, “Siedet der topf, so bliihet 
die Freundschaft.” 

Saucepan and after-lunch friends. 
τήγανον καὶ μετ᾽ ἄριστον φίλους.) 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. (c. 228 Α. Ὁ.) The 
title means “Sophists at Dinner,” or more 
correctly, “Connoisseurs in Dining.” They 
meet at dinner and talk about food in all its 
aspects. 

The friend of the table is variable. (Amy de table 
| Est variable.) 

GaBriEL Mewurtier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) “Table friendship soon changes.” 
Vulgar Friendship seldom lasts longer than the Pot 
boils. The Friendship of those we call Trencher- 

Friends, will never survive an empty Plate. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.198.(1709) 


(τοὺς περὶ 
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Wine-and-pork brothers, wood-and-rice husband 
and wife. (Chiu jou hsiung ti ‘tsai mi fu chi.) 
ἢ ΠΟΌΠΙΤΤΙΙΕ, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 190. (1872) 


It is in adversity that the good show their 
friendship most clearly; prosperity always 
finds friends. (ἐν τοῖς κακοῖς γὰρ ἀγαθοὶ 
σαφέστατοι φίλοι: τὰ χρηστὰ δ᾽ αὔθ᾽ ἕκαστ᾽ ἔχει 
φίλους.) 
ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Hecuba, |. 1226. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Yes, when my spear is triumphing and God 
Is on my side, I shall find many friends. 
(πολλούς, ἐπειδὴ τοὐμὸν εὐτυχεῖ δόρυ 
καὶ Ζεὺς πρὸς ἡμῶν ἐστιν, εὑρήσω φίλους.) 
ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Rhesus, 1. 319. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Wealth finds friends. (Res amicos invenit.) 
Prautus, Stichus, 1.522. (c. 200 Β. 6.) ERASMUS, 
Adagia, cites the equivalent Greek phrase. 
“evruxia πολύφιλος."» 
Friends of my fortune, not of me. (Fortunae, non 
mea turba fuit.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 5, 1. 34. (c. a. Ὁ. 9) 
Where wealth, there friends. (Ubi opes, ibi amici.) 
Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 564. (1855) 


I hate a friend whose gratitude grows old, 

Who would enjoy his friends’ prosperity, 

But will not in misfortune sail with them. 

(χάριν δὲ γηράσκουσαν ἐχθαίρω φίλων, 

καὶ τῶν καλῶν μὲν ὅστις ἀπολαύειν θέλει, 

συμπλεῖν δὲ τοῖς φίλοισι δυστυχοῦσιν ov.) 
Evuripwes, Hercules Furens, 1.1223. (c.420 B.C.) 


5 
Friends that desert us in the hour of need 
Are friends in name, not in reality. 
(ὄνομα γάρ, ἔργον δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχουσιν οἱ φίλοι 
οἱ μὴ ᾽πὶ ταῖσι συμφοραῖς ὄντες φίλοι.) 
EvuRIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 454. (c. 410 B.c.) 
There is a friend who is a friend in name only 
(Amicus solo nomine amicus.) 
Ben S1rA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxxvii, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
A friend in name only is unmasked by misfortune 
(Amicum an nomen habeas aperit calamitas.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 41.(c.43 B.C.) 
FRIENDSHIP BUT A NAME, See under FRIENDSHIP. 


6 
A false Friend and a Shadow attend only 
while the Sun shines. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 


7 
Beware, I say, how thou fallest in with in- 
digent friends. 
THOMAS FULLER, Introductio ad Prudentium 
Vol. i, p. 215. (1640) 
There is an old time toast which is golden for its 
beauty. “When you ascend the hill of prosperity 
may you not meet a friend.” 
MARK Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar. (1893) 


8 
He ys a trew frend, that loveth me for my love 
and not for my good{s]. 
RIcHARD Hits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 13). 
(c. 1530) 
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{ 
The market-price of friends is low when good 
men are in need. (Vilis amicorum est annona, 
bonis ubi quid deest.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xii, }. 24. (20 B.C.) 


2 

Friends scatter as soon as they have drained 
our wine-jar. (Diffugiunt cadis | cum faece 
siccatis amici. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 35. 1. 26. (23 B.c.) The 
Germans say, “‘Leer Fass, leere Freundschaft” 
(Empty keg, empty friendship). 

Styntynge the cause, the effect styntith eek ; 
Ne lenger forster [food], ne lenger lemman [mis- 
tress]. 

Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine* Principum, 
1, 1661. (c. 1412) 

I saie to such (said she) no longer foster, No 
longer lemman. 

Tuomas Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt.ii,ch.9.(1546) 
No longer foster, no longer friend. 

JOHN CiarKkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 33. (1639) 
When good cheare is lacking, our friends will be 
packing. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 12. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 69. (1670) 
The morsel that is eaten gains no friends. (Bocado 
comido, no gana amigo.) 

RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 154. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 

The bread eaten, the company departed. (Pan 
comido, compania deshecha.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 236. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The French 
say, ‘Quand vous renversez la marmite, Jes 
amis vous quittent” (When you turn the 
soup-kettle upside down, your friends leave 
you), or, “Cuisine mangée, amis dispersés” 
(Food eaten, friends dispersed). 

So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

TENNYSON, Geraint and Enid, }. 479. (1886) 
3 
By means of misfortune. (ἀτυχίᾳ.) 

NAMARTES, Spartan ambassador. (c. 350 B.C.) 
When asked the surest means of testing 
friends. See PLutarcu, Moralia, 230B. 

Just as yellow gold is tested in the fire, so is 
friendship to be tested by adversity. (Scilicet ut 
fulvum spectatur in ignibus aurum, | tempore sic 
duro est inspicienda fides.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. v, 1. 25. (ς. A.D. 9) 
One asked him [Diogenes) whan he shulde knowe 
his frende? He sayd, in necessite, for in prosperite 
euery man is frendly. 

Ear. Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 39. (1477) 
4 
The vulgar herd estimate friendship by its 
pcvantages: (Vulgus amicitias utilitate pro- 
at.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. iii, 1. 8. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
There is love for none, save him whom fortune 
a (Diligitur nemo, nisi cui fortuna secunda 
est. 

Ovm, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 3, 1. 23. 
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5 
On anyone’s financial standing hangs his status 
with his friends: if his finances are firm, hig 
friends are firm; but once that state begins 
to waver, his friends co-waver likewise. (Ut 
cuique homini res paratast, perinde amicig 
utitur: | si res firma, item firmi amici sunt; 
sin res laxe labat,|itidem amici conla- 
bascunt.) 
PLautus, Stichus, 1. 520. (c. 200 B.C.) 
In prosperity a friend is not known, and in ad- 
versity an enemy is not hidden. When a man is 
in prosperity even an enemy is friendly, but in his 
adversity even a friend withdraweth. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
xii, 8, 9. (c. 190 B. c.) Oesterley, tr. 
So long as you are fortunate, you will have friends 
without number; but if the times become clouded, 
you will be alone. (Donec eris sospes, multos 
numerabis amicos: | tempora si fuerint nubila, 
solus eris.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 9,1. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 9) Some 
texts give “felix” instead of ‘“sospes.” 
For a full store there are many friends, but fcr 
misfortune none can be found. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 32a. (c.450) 
In time of prosperity, friends will be plenty ; 
In time of adversity, not one amongst twenty. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1659) 
Cited also by Ray and Fuller. 
In the days of his prosperity he had many friends. 
so called. Adversity has shaken them all like dead 
leaves from sapless branches. 
TimMoTHY SHAY ARTHUR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night ix, p. 167. (1854) 


6 

Prosperity begets friends; adversity proves 
them. (Amicos res optimae pariunt; adversae 
probant. ) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 54. (c. 43 
B.C.) A variation is attributed to Cicero. 
“Amici probantur rebus adversis” (Friends 
are tested by adversity). 

oe getteth friends, but aduersitie tryetk 
them. 

Nicuoras Linc, Politeuphuia, p. 161. (1597) 
Prosperity gets Followers; but Adversity distin- 
guishes them. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3962.(1732) 
In prosperity our friends know us; in adversity 
we know our friends. 

CHURTON COLLINS, Aphorisms. (c. 1905) The 

French say ‘“C’est la prosperité qui donne les 
amis; c’est l’adversité qui les éprouve.” 


7 

He who begins to be your friend because it 
pays will also cease because it pays. (Qui 
amicus esse coepit, quia expedit, et desinet, 
quia expedit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.ix, sec.9.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
That friendship will not continue to the end that 
is begun for an end. 

Quar-es, Enchiridion. Cent. iv, No. 100.(1640) 
Tis easy to be a friend to the prosperous, for it 


pays. 
O. Henry (W.S. Porter), Tobin’s Palm.(1906) 
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VITI—Friends and Enemies 


1 
Be a rose and not a thorn—a friend and not 
an enemy. 

ABDULLAH ANSARI, [nvocations. (c. 1075) 


2 
Who is mighty? He who turns an enemy into 
a friend. 
Babylonian Talmud: Aboth d’ Rabbi Nathan, 
Xxili. (c. 450) 
Make your enemy your friend. 
JouN CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 189. (1639) 
He is wise that can make a friend of a foe. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 40. (c. 
1595) Henry IV of France is credited with 
the saying, “Le meilleur moyen de se défaire 
d’un ennimi est d’en faire un ami” (The best 


way to defeat an enemy is to make a friend 
of him). 


3 
When our love was strong, we slept on the 
breadth of a sword; but now that our love is 
weak, a bed of sixty cubits is not wide enough. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sankedrin, fo. 7b. (c. 
450) A variation of the Arabic proverb (Al2’s 
Sayings; Appendix, sec. 151) “The world is 
too narrow for two who hate each other.” 
Atcuarizi, Tachkemoni, expands this to, 
“The space of a whole province is too nar- 
row for two enemies, whilst a span suffices 
for a thousand friends.” 
The space of a needle’s eye suffices for two friends, 
while the universe itself is not wide enough for 
two enemies. 
SALOMON [ΒΝ Gasrrot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 281. (1050) 


4 For much better it is, 
To bide a frendes anger then a foes kisse. 
ALEXANDER BarcLtay, The Mirrour of Good 
Manners, p. 21. (c. 1510) 
A friends frown is better than a foes smiles. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 3. (1659) 


5 

Our friends, the enemy. (Nos amis, les en- 

nemis. ) 

Βέβανοξε, L’Opinion de ces Demoiselles. (1815) 

A phrase said to have been ironically applied 
by the French to the Allies when they 
marched into Paris after the abdication of 
Napoleon in 1814. 


6 

Hold not him thy frende, that praysith thee 
present. (Tu ne dois pas amy tenir celluy qui 
te loue en ta presence.) 

SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 
1130) 

Greatly his foes he dreads, but more his friends; 
He hurts me most who lavishly commends. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Apology, 1. 19.(1761) 
Trust not the praise of a friend, nor the con- 
tempt of an enemy. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 546. 
(1855) The French say, “On n’est jamais 
trahi que par les siens” (One is never be- 
trayed but by his friends). 
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7 
He who loves his Enemies, hates his Friends; 
This is surely not what Jesus intends. 
ΑΜ BuiaKkeE, The Everlasting Gospel. Pt. 
ii, ς,, 1. 19. (c. 1818) 


8 
Angry friendship is sometimes as bad as 
calm enmity. 

Epmunp Burke, An Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs. (1791) 

9 

Men are sometimes better served by their 
bitter-tongued enemies than by their sweet- 
smiling friends. (Melius de quibusdam acerbos 
inimicos mereri, quam eos amicos, qui dulces 
videantur. ) 

Cato THE CENSOR. (c. 160 B.c.) Quoted by 
Cicero, De Amicitia, xxiv, 90, as a well- 
known saying of Cato. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iv, iii, 76. 

10 

Our enmities mortal, our friendships eternal. 

(Mortalis inimicitias, sempiternas amicitias.) 
Cicero, Pro Rabirio. Ch. 12, sec. 33. (54 B.C.) 

Friendships should be immortal, enmities tran- 

sient. (Amicitias immortales, inimicitias mortales, 

esse oportet.) 

Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. x. (c. 20 B.c.) As 
cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, v, 26. 

11 

We should render a service to a friend to 
bind him closer to us, and to an enemy in 
order to make a friend of him. (τὸν φίλον 
δεῖν εὐεργετεῖν, ὅπως μᾶλλον F φίλος: τὸν Se 
ἐχθρὸν φίλον ποιεῖν.) 

CLEOBULUS, Aphorism. (c. 600 B.c.) See Di- 
OGENES LaeErtius, Cleobulus, i, 91. 

Be good to thy friend to keep him, to thy enemy 
to gain him. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. 

Do not beat the wolf, nor cause hunger to the 
sheep. 

J. L. Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 738. 
(1817) Be kind towards both friends and 
enemies. 

12 
If you want enemies, excel others; if you 
want friends, let others excel you. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 275. (1820) 


13 
The friend that faints is a foe. 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 46. (1611) 


14 
Friends are as dangerous as enemies. 
Tuomas De Quincey, Essays: Schlosser’s Lit- 
erary History. (c. 1846) 
15 
As a matter of self-preservation, a man needs 
to be supplied with good friends or ardent 
enemies, for the former instruct him and the 
latter take him to task. 
Drocenes, (c. 350 B.c.) As quoted by Ριυ- 
TARCH, Moralia, 74C and 82A. In sec. 89B he 
ascribes the saying to Antisthenes. 
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1 

Perish friends, so long as foes fall with them. 

(Pereant amici, dum inimici una intercedant. ) 

ENNius (Ὁ), Fragment. (c. 175 B.c.) See 

WarMINGCTON, Remains of Old Latin, ii, 601. 
(Loeb). Cicero, Pro Rege Deiotaro, ix, 25, 
quotes the line and calls it barbarous, deny- 
ing the story that Deiotarus repeated it in 
Greek, ἐρρέτω φίλος σὺν ἐχθρῷ, when he 
learned that Zela Domitius had been left by 
Caesar in Asia. 

‘Tis well a thousand friendships to erase, 

Could we thereby avoid our foeman’s face. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 5, apologue 7. (c. 1258) 
Let a friend go with a foe. A bad proverb! For 
nothing should ever induce a friend ta part with 
his friend. I would rather spare a foe for a friend’s 
sake. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 241. (1721) 


2 
Grim to my foes, but kindly to my friends. 
(βαρεῖαν ἐχθροῖς καὶ φίλοισιν εὐμενῆ.) 
Euripiwes, Medea, Ἰ. 809. (c. 431 B.C.) 
To do good to friends and evil to enemies. (τὸ 
τοὺς φίλους ἄρα εὖ ποιεῖν καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς κακῶς.) 
Prato, Republic. Bk. i, sec. 3322}. (ς. 375 B.C.) 
The formula of traditional Greek morality, 
which Plato was the first to question. See 
Republic, 335D, 336A, Crito, 49B. 
A man’s virtue consists in outdoing his friends in 
kindness and his enemies in mischief. (τοὺς μὲν 
φίλους εὖ ποιοῦντα, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐχθροὺς κακῶς.) 
XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. ii, ch. 6, sec. 35. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 


3 
He that can be a worthy enemy, will, when 
reconciled, be a worthier friend. 
OwEN FELTHAM, Resolves: Of Reconciling Ene- 
mies. (1623) 


Hatred among friendes is succour unto 
strangers. 

JouN F orto, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Hatred with friends is succour to foes. 


Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 30. (1633) 


5 
Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of an 
enemy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Speak well of your friend, of your enemy say 
nothing. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 490. 
(1855) The Italians say, “Dell’ amico bene; 
del nemico né bene né male” (Of a friend 
good; of an enemy neither good nor evil). 


If you had had fewer Friends, and more 
Enemies, you had been a better Man. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 2755.(1732) 
7 


Nature teaches us to love our Friends, but 
Religion our Enemies. 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3508. (1732) 
8 


Do not think that one enemy is insignificant, 
or that a thousand friends are too many. 
SALOMON Ian Gastro, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
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(Choice of Pearls). No. 253. (c. 1050) The 
Italians say, “Ad ogni gran stato, un nemico 
ὁ troppo, e cento amici sono pochi” (How- 
ever great the man, one enemy is too many, 
and a hundred friends too few); the Ger- 
mans, “Ein Feind ist zu viel; und hundert 
Freunde sind zu wenig.” TrENCH, On the 
Lessons in Proverbs, p. 69, cites this, and 
comments, “The hundred friends will wish 
you well; but the one foe will do you ill.” 
I have been gaining enemies by the scores, and 
friends by the couples, which is against the rules 
of wisdom, because they say one enemy can do 
more hurt than ten friends can do good. 

Swirt, Journal to Stella, 30 June, 1711. 

One enemy is too much for a man in a great post, 
and a hundred friends too few. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.468.(1855) 

Whatever the number of a man’s friends, there 
will be times in his life when he has one too few; 
but if he has only one enemy, he is lucky indeed 
if he has not one too many. 

Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do With It? Bk 
ix, ch. 3. (1858) 

He who has a thousand friends has not a friend 
to spare, 

And he who has one enemy will meet him every- 
where. 

R. W. Emerson, Conduct of Life: Considera- 
tions by the Way. (1860) Emerson ascribes 
the couplet to Omar Khayyam, but it is really 
a paraphrase of an aphorism by Ali Ben Abu 
Taleb. 

The world is large when its weary leagues two 
loving hearts divide; 

But the world is small when your enemy is loose 
on the other side. 

9 JouN Boye O’ReILty, Distance. (1878) 


The company of a friend seasons the meal, 
but the presence of an enemy renders it 
nauseous. 

SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 


0 (Choice of Pearls). No. 634. (c. 1050) 
΄ 


Know how to use your enemies. A wise man 
gets more use from his enemies than a fool 
from his friends. (Saber usar de los enemigos. 
. . . Al varon sabio mas le aprovechan sus 
enemigos, que al necio sus amigos.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
84. (1647) See PLutarcn, Moralia, 86B. 


None of vs I beleue is so vnwise ... to 
trust a newe friend made of an old foe. 

RICHARD GRAFTON, Chronicle, ii, 84. (1569) 
Better to trust an open enemy than a reconciled 
friend. 

ROBERT GREENE, Planetomachia. (1585) 

Trust not a reconciled friend, for good turns can- 
not blot out old grudges. 

CHAPMAN, Alphonsus. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1630) 
Never trust much to a new friend, or an old 
enemy. 

James KELLY, Scottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 262. (1721) 
A reconciled Friend is a double Enemy. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 379. (1732) 
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A pardoned enemy and a reconciled friend are 
not to be trusted. (Versoehnter Feindschaft, und 
geflickter Freundschaft, ist nicht zu trauen.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 314. (1856) A German proverb. 
Trust not a new friend nor an old enemy. 
W. C. Hazurtt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 459.(1869) 
1 


Invite your friend to a feast, but leave your 
enemy alone. (τὸν φιλέοντ᾽ ἐπὶ δαῖτα καλεῖν, 


τὸν δ᾽ ἐχθρὸν ἐᾶσαι.) 
Ἡξβιου, Works and Days, 1. 342. (c. 800 B. Cc.) 


2 
You may find your worst enemy, or best 
friend, in yourself. 

WruM Hone, Year-Book. Col. 1417. (1831) 


3 . 
I can defend myself from my enemies, but 
not from my friends. 

Honey BEN Isaak, Moral Maxims. (c. 870) 
Ther was one that praied God to kepe him from 
the daunger of his frendis. 

Ear Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 

losophirs, p. 127. (1477) 
Assure me, my frende Parmeno, of those that be 
dissembling frendes, for I will be ware of them 
that be my open enemies. 

Sir FRANCIS BRIANT, tr., A Dispraise of the Life 

of a Courtier, sig. D3. (1548) Quoting Alex- 
ander the Great. 
As good a foe that hurts not, as a friend that 
helps not. 

Leonarp Waicut, Display of Dutie,p.19.(1589) 
A fained friend God shield me from his danger, 
For well I’le saue my selfe from foe and stranger. 

ANTHONY Copey, Wits Fittes and Fanctes, Ὁ. 

50. (1594) 
God keep me from false friends. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iii, 1, 16. (1594) 
There is a saying that carrieth with it a great deal 
of caution, “From him whom I trust God defend 
me, for from him whom I trust not, I will defend 
myself.” , 

James HowELt, Familiar Letters. Bk. ii, letter 

75. (1647) From the Italian, “Da chi mi 
fido mi guardi Iddio; | da chi non mi fido 
mi guarderé io.” The French say, “De qui 
je me fis Dieu me garde.” 
From tranquil water God defend me! From the 
rough I can defend myself. (De l’'agua mansa me 
libre Dios! | que de la brava me guarderé yo.) 
Torrtano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 2. (1666) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 1668, has, “God 
defend me from the still Water; and I'll keep 
my self from the rough.” 
It is better to have an open foe than a dissembling 
friend. 
Unknown, Country-mans 
wealth, p. 13. (1647) 
A false friend is worse than an open enemy in 
man’s judgment; and a hypocritical Judas more 
abhorred by God than a bloody Pilate. 
ὕπτια GURNALL, The Christian in Com- 
pleat Armour, ii, 27. (1655) 
Defend me from my friends; I can defend myself 


my enemies. 
span τς pe Virrars, to Louis XIV, when 


New Common- 
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taking leave to assume command of the 
French armies in Flanders, against the Duke 
of Marlborough, Jan., 1709. Villars is usually 
considcred to be the author of the saying, 
but it is, of course, much older. It has also 
been attributed to Voltaire, in slightly differ- 
ent form. See Notes and Queries, ser. vii, x, 
428. 

God defend me from my friends, I’]] keep myself 

from my enemies. 

SAMUEL PatmeER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 311. (1710) 

An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse. 

Joun Gay, Fables: The Shepherd’s Dog and 
the Wolf. (1727) Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor 
Richard, 1740. 

The zeal of friends it is that razes me, 

And not the hate of enemies. 

(Der Freunde Eifer ist’s, der mich 

Zu Grunde richtet, nicht der Hass der Feinde.) 
SCHILLER, Wallenstein’s Tod.Act iii,sc.18.(1799) 

The Spanish proverb says, “God help me from 

my friends, and I will keep myself from my 

enemies,” and there is much sense in it. 

WALTER Scott, in LockHart, Life, v. 58.(1821) 
The proverb is really an Italian one, “Fra 
gli amici guardami Iddio, che fra’ nemici mi 
guarderd io.” More concisely, “Amico, e 
guardati” (A friend, and look to yourself) 

An open enemy is better than a hollow friend. 
Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 9. (1822) 
You are worse than twenty foes, you poisonous 

friend ! 

EmiLy Brontt, Wuthering Heights. Ch. 10. 
(1847) 

I can be on my guard against my enemies, but 
God deliver me from my friends! 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Letter to G. H. Lewes, 

Jan., 1850. 
Against a foe I can myself defend,— 
But Heaven protect me from a blundering friend! 

D’Arcy THompson, Sales Αἰεὶ. (1867) 

Save a man from his friends, and leave him to 
struggle with his enemies. 

WitiiaM C. Hazzitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 328. 
(1869) 

The person a prisoner has most to fear when he 
is tried is too often his own counsel . . . called 
the friend of the prisoner; and I should conclude 
.,. that the adage “Save me from my friends” 
originated in this connection. 

Sm Henry Hawkins, Reminiscences. Ch. 23 
(1904) 

I am not worried about my enemies It is my 
friends that keep me awake nights. 

Warren G. Harpinc, Remark, June, 1923 See 
ApaMs, Incredible Era, Ὁ. 340. 

Deliver me from my friends! You can take care 
of your enemies, but friends are hell on wheels. 

FRANKLIN CuHaries, The Vice Csar Murders, 
p. 215. (1941) 

That man was certainly right who said he could 
handle his enemies if someone would protect him 
from his friends. 

CHRISTOPHER HALE, Exit Screaming ,p.55.(1942) 
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An injured friend is the bitterest of foes. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, French Treaties Opinion. 
(28 April, 1793) 


1 
To dye of the meate one lyketh not, is better 
then to surfet of that he loueth: and I had 
rather an enemy shoulde bury me quicke, then 
a friende belye me when I am dead. 

LyLty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 323. 
The best friende is worse then a foe, if a man doe 
not vse him. 
᾿ Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 385. 


Our best friend is a blundering enemy. 
, Joun Macy, About Women, Ὁ. 82. (1930) 


Don’t tell your secret to a friend, and you'll 
not fear him when he turns into an enemy. 
(μυστήρίον gov μὴ κατείτῃς τῷ φίλῳ | κοὐ μὴ 
φοβηθῇς αὐτὸν ἐχθρὸν γενόμενον.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.695K.(c. 300 B.C.) 
Give not thy friend so much power that if one 
day he should become a foe, thou mayst not be 
able to resist him. 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 1, Apologue 27. (c. 1258) 
Reveal not every secret to a friend—some day he 
may become thy enemy. Nor inflict on thy enemy 
every injury in thy power—some day he may 
become thy friend. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Apologue 10. 

Trust no friend with that you need; fear him as 
if he were your enemy. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1160. (1640) 


4 
We read that we ought to forgive our enemies; 
but we do not read that we ought to forgive 
our friends. 

Cosimo bE’ Menic1, of perfidious friends. (c. 

1570) See Bacon, Apothegms. No. 206. 

Instead of loving your enemies, treat your friends 
a little better. 
: Ep. Howe, Plain People. (1929) 


Our very friendships involve us in enmities. 
This is what the wise Chilon had in mind 
when he asked the man who boasted that he 
had no enemy whether he had no friend either. 
PLUTARCH, Moralia: How to Profit by One’s 
Enemies, 86C. (c. A.D. 95) The same anecdote 
is told in 96A. Autus GELLIus refers to it in 
his Attic Nights, i, 3, 31. 
He who has no enemy, neither has he any friend. 
(Qui neminem habet inimicum, eum nec amicum 
habet quenquam.) 
Erasmus, CoWoquia: Amicitia. (1524) 
It is a misfortune for a man not to have a friend 
in the world, but for that reason he shall have no 
enemy. 
Lorp Harrrax, Maxims. Works, p. 243. (1693) 
No man’s defects sought they to know; 
So never made themselves a foe. 
No man’s good deeds did they commend; 
So never rais’d themselves a friend. 
MattHEw Prior, An Epitaph. (1718) 
He will never have true friends who is afraid of 
making enemies. 
Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 401. (c. 1821) 
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He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, |. 1082. (1870) 


Forgive an enemy and you win friends with- 
out cost. (Cum inimico ignoscis amicos gratis 
complures acquiris. ) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae.No.142.(c.43 B.C.) 
So trust a friend as to give no room for an enemy. 
(Ita crede amico ne sit inimico locus.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 300. 

He who strives after numerous friends should like- 
wise put up with foes. (Qui numerosis studet 
amicis is etiam inimicos ferat.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 621. 


7 
While friends are true, what can the foe effect ? 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 1, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
Those are useful friends who continue so when 
we are in prison, for at our table all our enemies 
appear friends. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 1, Apologue 16. 


8 
I weary of my friend’s society, 

Who my bad qualities as virtues shows; 
Give me the pert and watchful enemy, 

Who will my faults to me with zest disclose. 

Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. 4, Apologue 12. (c. 1258) 

Eastwick, tr. 
God send me a friend that may tell me my faults; 
if not, an enemy, and to be sure he will. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
God send me a friend that may tell me my faults; 
if not, an enemy, and he will. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 238. (1748) 


No reliance is to be placed in the friendship 
of friends; how much less in the professions 
of enemies! 

Sabi, Gulistan, Ch. 8, Maxim 11. (c. 1258) 
Eschew that friend, if thou art wise, 

Who consorts with thy enemies. 
Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 13. 
10 
Better an intelligent enemy than an ignoran* 
friend. 

SapI, Pand Namak (Scroll of Wisdom). Sec 

10. (c. 1260) 
Nothing is so dangerous as an ignorant friend. 
better have a wise enemy. (Rien n’est si dange- 
reux qu’un ignorant ami; | Mieux vaudroit uz 
sage ennemi.) 

La FontalIneE, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 10. (1678) 
A courageous Foe is better than a cowardly 
Friend. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 56. (1732) 


-11 
Crooked and far is the road to a foe, 


Though his house on the highway be; 
But wide and straight is the way to a friend, 
Though far away fare he. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 34. 
(c. 900) Bellows, tr. 


12 

I have learnt, though late, this rule; to hate 
an enemy aS one who may become a friend, 
and serve a friend as knowing that his friend: 
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ship may not last. (ἐπίσταμαι γὰρ ἀρτίως 
ὅτι [ὅ τ' ἐχθρὸς ἡμῖν és τοσόνδ' ἐχθαρτέος, | ὡς 


καὶ φιλήσων αὖθις, ἔς τε τὸν φίλον  τοσαῦθ' 
ὑπουργῶν ὠφελεῖν βουλήσομαι, Ι ὡς aléy οὐ 
μενοῦντα.) 


SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 678. (c. 409 B.C.) 

Regard your friend as if you knew he might be- 
come your enemy. (Amicum ita habeas posse ut 
fieri hunc inimicum scias.) 

LABERIUS, Mimes. (c. 60 B.C.) 

Treat a friend as if he might easily become a foe. 
(Ita amicum habeas, posse ut facile fieri hunc 
inimicum putes.) 

PUBLILIUsS Syrus, Sententiae.No.284.(c.43 B.C.) 
Remember that you may possibly make a friend 
of an enemy. (Ex inimico cogita posse fieri ami- 
cum.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. (a. A.D. 64) 

Trust the friends of today as though they will be 
the enemies of tomorrow. (Confiar de los amigos 
hoy como enemigos mafiana.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

217. (1647) 
There is not a more prudent maxim than to live 
with one’s enemies as if they may one day become 
one’s friends. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 31 Dec., 1757. 
Treat your friend, says the proverb, as though he 
were one day to become your enemy, and your 
enemy as though he were one day to become 
your friend. 

A. W. KINGLAKE, Eothen. Ch. 25. (1844) 

Love AS IF YOU MAY SOME DAY HATE, see under 
rove AND Hate. 


Many are friends now and hereafter foes. 

(ἢ κάρτα πολλοὶ viv φίλοι καὖθις πικροί.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, ]. 1359. (c. 409 B.C.) 

Not even death can make a foe a friend. (οὔτοι 

ποθ᾽ οὐχθρός, οὐδ᾽ ὅταν θάνῃ, φίλος.) 

᾿ SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 522. (c. 441 B.C.) 


Better new friend than an old foe, is said. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto ii, st. 27. (1590) 


Some great Misfortune to portend, 
No Enemy can match a Friend. 
4 Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 119.(1731) 


I no doubt deserved my enemies, but I don’t 
believe I deserved my friends. 

WaLt WHITMAN. See BrapForD, Biography and 
the Human Heart, p. 75. And Whitman also 
said, “I call the world to distrust the accounts 
of my friends, but listen to my enemies, as 
I myself do.” 


I was wounded in the house of my friends. 
(His plagatus sum in domo eorum.) 

Old Testament: Zechariah, xiii, 6. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses 
of an enemy are deceitful. (Meliora sunt vulnera 
diligentis, quam fraudulenta oscula odientis.) 

Old Testament : Proverbs, xxvii, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The wounds are faithful of a friend. 

Curistina Rossert1, House to House. (1862) 
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6 
Provide a fig for thy friend, and a peach for 
thine enemy. 

Unknown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 53. 

(1629) 

Pill [peel] a fig for your friend, and a peach for 
your enemy. (Al amico cura gli il fico, al inimico 
il persico.) 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Spanish, p. 53. (1678) 
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7 The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure. 
JosEepH Appison, Cato. Act iii, sc. 1. (1713) 
Most friendships are formed by caprice or by 
poance mere confederacies in vice or leagues in 

olly. 
᾿ SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 19 May,1784. 


Many a friendship is lost for lack of speak- 
Ing. (πολλὰς δὴ φιλίας dmpoonyopla διέλυσεν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. viii, ch. 5, 
sec. 1. Sec. 1157B. (c. 335 B.c.) Aristotle 
speaks of this as an old saying. The Latin 
proverb is, “Multas amicitias silentium 
diremit.” 


9 
Either friendship or death. 

Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 23a. (c. 450) 
Referring to the Talmudic Rip van Winkle, 
Honi Ha-méaggel, “the Circle-drawer,” who, 
after a sleep of seventy years, returning home 
and finding all his friends dead, prayed for 
death. 

Either friends like Job’s or death. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 16b. 
Job’s friends proved their loyalty by visiting 
him in time of trouble, although they were 
poor comforters. 


10 
It redoubleth Joyes, and cutteth Griefes in 
Halfes. 

FRANCIS BAcon, Essays: Of Friendship. (1612) 
Friendships multiply Joys, and divide Griefs. 
πον ως FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1622.(1732) 


Real friendship is a slow grower, and never 
thrives unless ingrafted upon a stock of known 
and reciprocal merit. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 Oct., 1747. 
True friendship is a plant of slow growth, and 
must undergo and withstand the shocks of ad- 
versity before it is entitled to that appellation. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Letter, 15 Jan., 1783. 


12 
The sincerity of a friendship is tested by 
some danger, as gold is by fire. (Quasi aurum 
igni, sic benevolentia fidelis periculo aliquo 
perspici possit. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk.ix, epis, xvi.(46 B.C.) 


13 
Friendship is nothing else than an accord 
in .all things, human and divine. (Est enim 
amicitia nihil aliud nisi omnium divinarum 
humanarumque rerum.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 6, sec. 20. (44 85,6.) 
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To desire the same things and to reject the same 
things, constitutes true friendship. (Idem velle 
atque idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est.) 

Sat_Lust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 20, sec. 4. (c. 

41 B.C.) 
True love and faithful friendship is to will and 
to nill one thinge. 

GEoRGE ῬΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 104. (1576) 
Friendship is a Union of Spirits, a Marriage of 
Hearts, and the Bond thereof Vertue. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruites of Solitude. No. 

106. (1693) 
Two friendships in two breasts requires 
The same aversions and desires. 

Swirt,Life and Character of Dean Swift.(1733) 
Friendship! mysterious cement of*the soul. 
Sweet’ner of life, and solder of society. 

RosBerT BLair, The Grave, i, 88. (1743) 
Friendship is the bond of reason. 

R. B. SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act i, sc.2.(1775) 
Tis a French definition of friendship, rien que 
s’entendre, good understanding. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Behavior. (1860) 


Three kinds of friendships are beneficial, and 
three are harmful. Friendship with the up- 
right, with the sincere, with the well-informed, 
is beneficial. Friendship with the specious, 
with the insinuating, with the glib is harmful. 
Confucius, Analects. Bk. xvi, ch. 4. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. 


2 
What is the odds so long as the fire of soul 
is kindled at the taper of conwiviality, and 
the wing of friendship never moults a feather? 
DICKENS, The Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 2.(1841) 
Repeated in different forms in later chapters. 
May the hinges of fricndship never rust, or the 
wings of luve lose a feather. 
DEAN E. B. RAMSEY, Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life. (1858) Quoting a toast. 


3 
The condition which high friendship demands 
is ability to do without it. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Friendship. (1841) 


4 
Without friendship life is nothing. (Sine 
amicitia vitam esse nullam.) 

Quintus ENNIUS, Apothegm. (c. 200 B.C.) As 
quoted by Cicero, De Amicitia. A similar 
Latin proverb is, “Solem e mundo tollunt qui 
amicitiam e vita tollunt” (They take the 
ae) from heaven who take friendship from 
ife). 


5 
Without confidence there is no friendship. 
(et δ' ἀπίστων οὐδὲ φίλων.) 

Ericurus, Maxim. (c. 300 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 

LAERTIUS, x, 11. 

For when good will is taken away the name of 
friendship is gone. (Sublata enim benevolentia, 
amicitiae nomen tollitur.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 5, sec. 19. (44 B.C.) 


6 
Friendship stands not in one side. 
FErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 34. (c. 1595) 
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Friendship cannot stand ay on one side. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 103. (1721) 
Because, Kelly adds, “Friendship is cultivated 
by mutual good offices.” 

It takes two to make a friendship as to make a 
quarrel. 

Fow ter, The King’s English, p. 65. (1906) 

7 


The bird a nest, the spider a web, man friend- 
ship. 
J. HooxAm Frere, The Rovers. (1798) Ντι- 
LIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


8 
Friendship and importunate Begging feed not 
at the same Dish. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1616.(1732) 
Friendship consists not in saying, What’s the 
News? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1617. 
There is scarcity of Friendship, but not of Friends. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 4880. 


9 
Friendship increases in visiting Friends, but 
in visiting them seldom. 

Tomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1618.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 

The soil of friendship is worn out with constant 
use. 

WituraM Haztitt, Characteristics. No. 230. (c. 
1821) But the American Indians say, ‘Let 
not the grass grow on the path of friendship.” 

10 
There can be no Friendship, where there can 
be no Freedom. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4865.(1732) 
Friendship is a hampering thing at the best of 
times. 

MarcERY ALLINGHAM, The Fashion in Shrouds, 

p. 106. (1940) 


11 
To friendship ev’ry burthen’s light. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Hare with Many 
Friends. (1727) 
12 
Her promise of freendship, for any auayle, 
Is as sure to holde as an ele by the tayle. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Friendship amongst men is to be counted but cold 
kindnesse, in respect of the fervent affection be- 
tweene men and women. 
BARNABY RicH (?), Introduction to Peittie’s 
Petite Pallace. (1576) 
A woman-friend? He that believes that weakness 
Steers in a stormy night without a compass. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Women Pleased. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(c. 1620) 
What’s Man’s Reward for all his Care and Toil? 
But One: a female Friend’s endearing Smile. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 
What lasting joys the man attend 
Who has a polished female friend. 
CorNELIuS WHuRR, The Female Friend. St. 3. 
The endearing elegance of female friendship. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 46. (1759) 
There is no word in the Latin language that sig- 
nifies a female friend. Amica means a mistress: 
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and perhaps there is no friendship between the 
sexes wholly disunited from a degree of love. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, On Writing and Books. 
(a. 1763) 


Frendship is more than is catel. 
(E pour ce que nule richece 
A valeur d’ami ne s’‘adrece. ) 
JEAN DE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, Ἰ. 4943. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (0), tr., 1. 5540. (c. 1365) 
Friendship is not to be bought at a Fair. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1619.(1732) 


2 

If a man does not make a new acquaintance, 
as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself left alone. A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair. 

SAMUEL Jounson, Remark, to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. (1755) See BosweE i, Life (Glover, 
ed.), i, 197. Boswell himself, on the same 
theme, observes, “Friendship, ‘the wine of 
life,’ should, like a well-stocked cellar, be 
continually renewed.” 

Keep your friendships in repair. 

EmerSON, Uncollected Lectures: Table-Talk. 

(c. 1875) 


Here you may see . 
shippe. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 69. (1579) 
Friendship though it is plighted by shaking the 
hand, yet it is shaken off by fraud of the heart. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 90. 

I will cap that proverb with “There is flattery in 
friendship.” 
᾿ SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 7, 124. (1599) 


. . the fraude in friend- 


Friendship is ye best pearle, but by disdain 
thrown into vineger, it bursteth rather in 
peeces, then it wil bow to any softnes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 324. (1580) 
Friendships renewed demand more care than 
those which have never been broken. (Les amitiés 
renouées demandent plus de soins que celles qui 
n’ont jamais eté rompues.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 560. (1665) 
A broken Friendship may be soder’d, but will 
never be sound. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 27. (1732) 


Friendship with a man is friendship with his 
virtue. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. v, pt. ii, ch. 3, sec. 2. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
Friendship cannot exist except among good men. 
(Amicitiam nisi inter bonos esse non posse.) 
Cicero, De Amicitia. Sec. 18. (44 B.c.) Re- 
peated in sec. 65. 
Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn. 
ὲ JoserpH Appison, The Campaign, |. 101. (1705) 


Let us swear, my fair one, an eternal friend- 
ship. (Jurons, ma belle,| Une ardeur éter- 
nelle.) 
Mottkre, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Act iv, 
sc, 1. (1670) 


Let us embrace and from this moment vow an 
eternal misery together. 

Orway, The Orphan. Act iv, sc. 2. (1680) 

A sudden thought strikes me,—let us swear an 
eternal friendship. 

J. H. Frere, The Rovers. Act i, sc. 1. (1798) 
Frere is parodying a scene from Goethe’s 
Stella, where Stella’s paramour, having shot 
himself in her presence and that of his wife, 
suddenly remarks to the latter, “Madam, I 
have an inspiration! We will remain to- 
gether!” 


7 
The name of friend is common, but faith in 
friendship is rare. (Vulgare amici nomen, sed 
rara est fides.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iii, fab.9, 1.1.(c. 25 B.c.) 
Friendship is but a name. (Nomen amicitia est.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, Bk. i, 1. 740. (c. 1 B.C.) 
That sacred and venerable name of friendship. 
(Ilud amicitiae sanctum et venerabile nomen.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 15. (c. A.v. 9) 
The name of friendship endures as long as there 
is profit in it. (Nomen amicitiae sic, quatenus 
expedit, haeret.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 80. (c. A. D. 60) 
Friendship is but a word. 
Puitie Massincer, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act ii, sc. 1. (1625) 
Friendship’s a specious Name, made to deceive 
Those, whose Good Nature tempts them to be- 
lieve. 
Sir SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Hare with Many 
Friends. (1727) 
And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep? 
OLIVER GoLpsMi1TH, A Ballad. Vicar of Wake- 
field, ch. 8. (1766) 


8 

A similarity of manners is the strongest ce- 
ment of friendship. (Connectendas amicitias 
vel tenacissimum vinculum morum simili- 
tudo.) 

Puiny, Letters. Bk. iv, epis. 15. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 

A likeness of manners is the mother of friendship. 
(Morum similitudo mater amicitiae.) 

PONTANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 117. 
(1778) A medieval jingle declares, “Amore, 
more, ore, re, firmantur amicitiae” (Love, 
manners, word, and deed strengthen friend- 
ships). 


9 
Friendship is a creature that seeks a com- 
panion, (σύννομον ἡ φιλία ζῷον.) 
PLuTARCH, Moralia: On Having Many Friends, 
93E. (c. A.D. 95) 


10 
Friendship is equality. (φιλίαν ἰσότητα εἶναι.) 
PytTHaAcoras, A phorism. (c. 525 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by Diocenes LaErtIus, Pythagoras, sec. 10, 
and Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 2, with the Latin, 
“Amicitia aequalita.” 
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Have no friends not equal to yourself. (Mod 
yaou put eu kee chea.) 

Conrucius, Analects, Bk. i, ch. 8. (c. 500 B.C.) 
This admonition is repeated in bk. ix, ch. 24. 

Welcome is the friend whose breeding matches 
yours. (οὕτω ποθεινόν ἐστιν ὁμότροπος φίλος.) 

MENANDER, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut. 
Frag. 391K. (c. 300 B.C.) 

Unite to thee friends like thyself. (Amicitias tibi 
iunge pares.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 44. (c. A. Ὁ. 9) 

In al degrees of freindship, equality is cheefly 
considered. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: Sinorix and 
Camma, p. 21. (1576) He adds (p. 125): 
“Perfect love can never bee without equality.” 

There is little friendship in the world, and least 
of all between equals. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Followers and 
Friends, (1597) 

Friendship is seldom lasting, but between equals. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 64.(1750) 
Full of this maxim, often heard in trade, 
Friendship with none but equals should be made. 

THOMAS CHATTERTON, Fragment. (c. 1760) 
Friendship is a disinterested commerce between 
equals. 

OLIvER GOLDSMITH, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1768) 

There is a maxim indeed which says, “Friendship 
can only subsist between equals.” 

THomas Hotcrort, The School for Arrogance. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1791) 

Friendship is, at any rate, a relation of perfect 
equality. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Wednesday. (1849) 
Equality makes friendliness. (Gleichheit macht 

Freundlichkeit.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 318. (1856) A German proverb. 
Tigers and deer do not stroll together. 
erie soe Wisdom of the Chinese, p. 173. 
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1 
Sudden friendship, sure repentance. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 155. (1678) A 
rendering of the Latin proverb, “Subita ami- 
citia raro sine poenitentia collitur” (Sudden 
friendship is rarely formed without subse- 
quent repentance). 

Sudden Acquaintance | Brings long Repentance. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6365.(1732) 

Friendship that flames, goes out in a flash. 

ΤΗΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1623.(1732) 

Stunted grain—friendship at sight. 

P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 57. (1842) 

Both valueless. 


2 
Ceremony ... where there is true friend- 
ship, there needs none. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 15. (1608) 
Friendship cannot live with ceremony, nor with- 
out civility. 

Lorp Hatrrax, Maxims. (1693) Works, Ὁ. 243. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 
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Friendship should be surrounded with ceremonies 
and respects. 
Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Behavior. 
(1860) 


Friendship’s full of dregs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 239.(1608) 


4 
The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Unless the odds be on our side. 
JONATHAN SwirtT, On the Death of Dr. Swift. 
(1731) 


When Competition brings us to the test, 
Then we find Friendship is self-interest. 
Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, se. 3. (1663) 
As frost to the bud, and blight to the blossom, 
even such is self-interest to friendship. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Friendship. (1839) 


To the rare few, who, early in life, have rid 
themselves of the friendship of the many 
J. McNEILL WHIsTLER, The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies: Dedication. (1890) 
7 
An acquaintance that begins with a compli- 
ment is sure to develop into a real friendship. 
Oscar WILpE, An Ideal Husband. Act ii. (1895) 


8 
Friendship is to be purchased only by friend- 


ship. 
Tuomas Witson, Maxims of Piety,p.52.(1786) 


IIl—Friendship and Love 


9 
As the proverb says, When love puts in, 
friendship is gone. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Lovers’ Prog- 
ress. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1630) 
A friend married is a friend lost. 
HENRIK Issen, Love’s Comedy. Act ii. (1863) 
Quoted as a proverb. 
10 
He cannot be very fervent in love who 15 not 
a little cold in friendship. 
Apura ΒΕΗΝ, The Lover’s Watch. (1686) Cited 
as “a sort of proverb.” 


11 
Always that love proves lover’s richer gain 
Which grows from friendship’s sweet felicity. 
(L’amor che vien da si fatta amistade 
E sempre dagli amanti pit gradito.) 
Boccaccio, 1 Filostrato. Canto ii, st. 73. (c. 
1250) Cummings, tr. 


12 
Friendship is love without wings. (L’amitié 
est l'amour sans ailes.) 

Lorp Byron. Title of poem. (1806) A French 
proverb, cited by BLaNnp, Proverbs, i, 2 
(1814), who adds that the meaning is that 
friendship is a more permanent affection than 
love, having no wings with which to fly away. 

Love is only chatter, 
Friends are all that matter. 
GeLetr Burcess, Willy and the Lady. (1906) 
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1 
Friendship’s a noble name, ’tis love refined. 
SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE, The Stolen Heiress. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1702) 


Friendship often ends in love; but love, in 
friendship—never. 
: C. C. Corton, Lacon. (1820) 


It is a rule in friendship, when Distrust en- 
ters in at the foregate, Love goes out at the 
postern. 

HowE Lt, Familiar Letters: To Dr. H. W.(1647) 


4 
Time, which strengthens friendships, weakens 
love. (Le temps, qui fortifie les amitiés, af- 
faiblit l’amour.) 

La Bruyere, Les Caractéres. Ch. 4. (1688) 
Love and friendship exclude one _ another. 
(L’amour et l’amitié s’excluent l’un I’autre.) 

La BruyereE, Les Caractéres. Ch. 4. 


However rare true love may be, it is still 
less rare than true friendship. (Quelque rare 
que soit le véritable amour, il l’est encore 
moins que la véritable amitié.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 473. (1665) 


6 
Let love find entrance veiled in friendship’s 
name. (Intret amicitiae nomine tectus amor.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 720. 
But, if at first her virgin fear 
Should start at love’s suspected name, 
With that of friendship soothe her ear— 
True love and friendship are the same. 
James Tuomson, Hard is the Fate. (a. 1748) 


7 
It is not safe to praise to a friend the object 
of your love. (Non tutum est, quod ames, 
laudari sodali. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 741. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love, 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 1, 
182. (1598) See also under Wooinc. 


What is love? Two souls and one flesh. Friend- 
ship? Two bodies and one soul. 

JosEpH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest: 

Love and Friendship. (c. 1870) Hapgood, tr. 


A friend loves you, of course; but one who 
loves you is not in every case your friend. 
Friendship, accordingly, is always helpful, but 
love sometimes even does harm. (Qui amicus 
est, amat; qui amat, non utique amicus est. 
Itaque amicitia semper prodest, amor ali- 
quando etiam nocet.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium Epis.xxxv,sec.1.(c. A. D.64) 


10 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 


_ folly. 
AE REFEASE AS You Like It, ii, 7, 181.( 1600) 


But Friendship in its greatest Height, 
A constant, rational Delight, 


FROG 


On Virtue’s Basis fix’d to last, 

When Love’s Allurements long are past; 
Which gently warms, but cannot burn; 
He gladly offers in return. 

Swirt, Cadenus and Vanessa, |. 780. (1713) 
When Psyche’s friend becomes her lover, 

How sweetly these conditions blend |! 

But, oh, what anguish to discover 

Her lover has become—her friend! 

Mary AINGE DE VERE, Friend and Lover.(1890) 
To offer friendship to the man who wants love 
is giving a loaf of bread to one who is dying of 
thirst. 

Berta Ruck, Mock-Honeymoon, Ὁ. 80. Quoted 

as a Spanish proverb. 


FROG 


12 
The frog by nature is both damp and cold, 
Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold. 
Joun Bunyan, A Book for Boys and Girls. 
(1686) 


The Frog sings; and yet she has neither Hair 
nor Wool to cover her. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4549.(1732) 
4 


4 
The frog in the well knows nothing of the 
great ocean. 

A, Lioyp, Every-Day Japan, p. 147. (1909) 
Quoting a Japanese proverb, which is some- 
times given as “The frog that has not seen 
the sea thinks the well a fine stretch of 
water.” 


Though boys throw stones at frogs in sport, 
the frogs do not die in sport, but in earnest. 
PiLutarcn, Moralia: Land and Water Animals. 
Sec. 7. (c. 95 A.D.) Quoting Bion. 
Though this be play to you, ’tis death to us. 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Fables of Aesop: 


Ἢ The Boys and the Frogs. (1692) 


The frog cannot out of her bog. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1678) 


17 
I am like a frog trying to outvie the crickets. 
(βάτραχος δὲ ποτ᾽ ἀκρίδας ws τις ἐρίσδω.} 


Tueocritus, Idyls. No. vii, 1. 41. (c. 270 B.c.) 


18 

O to be a frog, my lads, and live aloof from 
care! 

He needs no drawer to his drink—’tis plenty 
everywhere. 

(evxrds ὁ τώ βατράχω, παῖδες, βίος, οὐ μελεδαίνει 

τὸν τὸ πιεῖν ἐγχεῦντα' πάρεστι γὰρ ἄφθονον αὐτῷ.) 

TueEocritus, Idyls. Idyl x, 1. 52. (c. 270 B.C.) 

Edmonds, tr. “To live the life of a frog” 


passed into a proverb, equivalent to “The 
life of Reilly.” 


I geue frogges wine, as the Greke prouerbe 
speaketh. 


fg OAS UDALL, tr., Erasmus: Preface. (1548) 


I don’t see no p’ints about that frog that's 
any better’n any other frog. 
Mark Twain, The Jumping Frog. (1867) 


FROST 


Twain afterwards translated the story back 
from the French, and this sentence ran as 
follows: “I no see not that that frog has 
nothing of better than another.” 


1 Φ e e 
He who was a frog is now king. (Qui fuit rana, 

nunc est rex.) 
Unknown. A Latin proverb, from which pos- 
sibly Grimm’s fairy tale of the Frog Prince 

is derived. Kinc Loc, see under KING. 


FROST 


2 
Frost and fraud have always foul ends. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 322. (1605) 
Frost and fraud come to foul ends. * 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 15. (1621) 
So truc is that proverb, that frost and fraud have 
dirty ends. 
WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour. Pt. ii, ch. 17. (1657) 
It was an ordinary speech in his mouth to say, 
“frost and fraud both end in foul.” 
THOMAS FuLLer, Worthies: Cheshire, i, 271. 
(1662) 
Frost and falschood have ay a foul hunder end. 
James KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 103. (1721) 
Frost and falsehood have both a dirty gangway. 
MicnAEL DeNHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1846) 


3 
What God will | No frost can kill. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 225. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 97. (1670) 


4 
The Frost hurts not Weeds. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4550.(1732) 


5 
The first and last frosts are the worst. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 952. (1640) 
He that is surprised with the first frost, feels 
it all the winter after. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 990. (1640) 


6 
Hoar-frost and gipsies never stay nine days 
In a place. 
RicuARD INwarps, Weather Lore, p. 114. (1893) 
For othcr weather proverbs about frost see 
IN WARDS. 


7 
Farewel, frost; nothing got, nor nothing lost. 


Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 174. (1670) 
8 


VU, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ 
of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 
JAMES WuitcoMs RiLey, When the Frost is 
on the Punkin. (1891) 
With the frost upon the bumpkin. 
ῬΗΥ 115 McGinty, Sad Song front Sanctuary. 
(1940) 
The gilt is on our knocker and the neighbors on 
our phone. 
PHYLLIS McGinley, Song for a Brand-New 
House (1940) 
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9 
It’s no go; it will be a frost. (Nil est; re- 
frixerit res.) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 233. (160 B.C.) 
If the prospect is chilling, come back to us. 
(Sin autem ista frigebunt, recipias te ad nos.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. xi, sec. 3. 
(53 B.c.) Cicero is employing a colloquialism 
in frequent use, the exact equivalent of the 
modern, “If it proves to be a frost.” 
When a piece “goes” badly, it is called a “frost.” 
Stage Gossip, p. 70. (1886) Slang, originally 
theatrical. 
This last book . . . is a regular frost. 
I, ZANGWILL, Bachelors’ Club, p. 209. (1891) 
It {the search for a situation] was a perfect frost. 
Conan Doyte, The Stock-Broker’s Clerk. 
(1893) 


FRUGALITY 


ὃ See also Moderation, Saving, Thrift 
1 


Frugality was his middle name. 
Georce Ape, Fables in Slang: The Waist-bund 


᾿ that Was Taut. (1902) 


Men become wealthier, not only by adding to 
what they already possess, but also by cutting 
down expenses, (οὐ γὰρ μόνον πρὸς τὰ ὑπάρχοντα 
προστιθέντες πλουσιώτεροι γίνονται, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἀφαιροῦντες τῶν δαπανημάτων.) 


ARISTOTLE, The Art of Rhetoric. Bk. i, ch. 4, 
sec. 8. (c. 330 B.C.) 

Men do not realize how great a revenue frugality 

is. (Non intelligunt homines quam magnum 
vectigal sit parsimonia.) 

Cicero, Paradoxa, vi, lii, 49. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Poverty is able to turn itself into riches by sum- 
moning frugality. (Possit ipsa paupertas in 
divitias se advocata frugalitate convertere.) 

SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 9, sec. 1. 

(c. A.D. 45) 
According to the prouerbe: good husbandrie, and 
sparyng in an hous, is a great penie rent of 
yerely reuenues. 

NicoLas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apothegms, Ὁ. 

44. (1542) 
Parsimony 15 the best revenue. 

How EL_, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., Ὁ. 15. (1659) 
Frugality is an estate alone. 

JoHn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 97. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1631. (1732) 
Frugality and good husbandry .. . is great in- 

comes. 

WILLIAM RosertTson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

Ὁ. 650. (1681) 
Frugality is a handsome income. 
NATHAN BalLey, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, Ὁ. 
491. (1725) 
Economy the poor man’s mint; extravagance 
the rich man’s pitfall. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of So- 

ciety, 1. 191. (1838) 
Thrift which is not only a great virtue but also 
“a great revenue,” as Tacitus told us long ago 
when he wrote magnum vectigal est parsimonia. 

The Times (London), 10 Oct., 1930, p. 13/5. 
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1 
Frugality embraces all the other virtues. (Rel- 
iquas etiam virtutes frugalitas continet.) 

CicERO, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 8, sec. 16, (45 B.C.) 

The frugal man does everything aright. (Homi- 
nem frugi omnia recte facere.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iv, 
ch. xvi, sec. 36. (45 Β. 6.) Quoting a proverb 
derived from Euripides, which is also cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 62. 

Frugality is the mother of virtue. (Genetrix virtu- 
tum frugalitas.) 

Justinian, Corpus Juris. (c. Α. Ὁ. 560) As cited 
by HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 142. 


Though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 
WILL1AM Cowper, John Gilpin. St. 8. (1782) 


3 
Frugality is equal to half a subsistence. 
SALOMON Isn GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 3. (c. 1050) 
Let that which is wanting in income be supplied 
by frugality. (Quod cessat ex reditu, frugalitate 
suppleatur.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 380. 
(1869) Or, as the Scots say, “Frae saving 
comes having.” 


4 
Without frugality none can be rich, and with 
it very few would be poor. 
SAMUEL JoHNsOoN, The Rambler. No. 57. (2 
Oct., 1750) 


5 
All too stingy. (Nimis avarus. ) 

NAEVIUS, Figiulus. Frag. 52, Loeb. (c. 220 B.C.) 
The French say, “C’est une économie de 
bouts de chandelle” (It’s an economy of 
candle-ends) . 

Frugally frugal. (Parce parcus.) 

Pravutus, Aulularia, |. 314. (c. 210 B.C.) 


6 
Frugality is the richest treasure of an estate. 
Sm Tuomas Oversury, Forren Newes: From 
Venice. (1613) 


7 
Frugality is good, if Liberality be join’d with 
it. The first is leaving off superfluous ex- 
pences; the last bestowing them to the Benefit 
of others that need. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
50. (1693) 


8 
Frugality is misery in disguise. (Frugalitas 
miseria est rumoris boni.) 

PusLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.223.(c.43 B.C.) 


9 
Frugality is too late at the bottom of the 
purse. (Sera parsimonia in fundo est.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Frugality is the science of avoiding unnecessary 
expenditure, or the art of managing our property 
with moderation. (Parsimonia est scientia vitandi 
sumptus supervacuos, aut ars re familiari mode- 
rate utendi.) 
Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. 2, sec. 34, (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


FRUIT 


Economy is the art of making the most of life. 
The love of economy is the root of all virtue. 
SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


FRUIT 
10 


Fruit is gold in the morning, silver in the 
afternoon and lead at night. 
BisHoP SHUTE BARRINGTON, Rules of Health. 
(c. 1800) See Notes and Queries. Ser. x, i, 251. 
See also under APPLE 


If you would enjoy the fruit, pluck not the 
flower. 
gg BORN Honadoon of Proverbs,p.422.(1855) 


Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Nonne 


ae Preestes Tale, |. 623. (c. 1387) 


We cannot eat the fruit while the tree is in 
blossom. 
BENJAMIN Di sRAELI, Alroy. Ch. 4. (1833) 


14 
The feast of harvest, the firstfruits of thy la- 
bours. (Primitivorum operis tui.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, xxiii, 16. (c. 550 B.C.) 
See also Exodus, xxiii, 19; xxxiv, 22; xxxiv, 
26; Leviticus, ii, 14, etc., etc. 
The first fruits are mine. (Meus fructus est prior.) 
PLauTusS, Casina, 1. 839. (c. 200 B.C.) 
But now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the firstfruits of them that slept. (νυνὶ 
δὲ Χριστὸς ἔγήγερται ἐκ νεκρῶν, ἀπαρχὴ τῶν 
κεκοιμημένων.) 
New Testament: | Corinthians, xv, 20. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Nunc autem Christus 


resurrexit a mortuis primitiae dormientium.” 
15 


Fruit out of season, sorrow out of reason. 
HENRY FRIEND, Flowers and Fruit Lore, p. 207 
(1884) 


16 
Much bruit [din, clamor] and little fruit. 
(Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit.) 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy Warre. Bk. ii, ch. 
29, p. 87. (1639) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 


ἣ 66. (1670) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6122. 


Few Leaves and bad Fruit. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1526.(1732) 
There is a Dutch proverb, “Weinig houts, 
veel vruchten” (Little wood, much fruit). 

Fruit ripens not well in the shade. 

Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1632 


18 
Who will the fruyte that haruest yeeldes, must 
take the payne. 

ΤῈΣ rai The Golden A phroditis, sig. M1 

1 
If you would fruit have, 
You must bring the leaf to the grave. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 53. (1678) 
“That is, you must transplant your trees 
just about the fall of the leaf,.. not 
sooner, because of the motion of the sap, 
not later, that they may have time to take 
root before the deep frosts.” 
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He that would have the Fruit, must climb the 
Tree. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2366.(1732) 
See also NO GAINS WITHOUT PAINS, under GAIN. 


4 
This bood [bud] Shewth what fruite will 
folow. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
That which doth blossom in the spring, will bring 
forth fruit in the autumn. 

THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 13. (1633) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1670) 
Timely blossom, timely beare. 

Joun Ciarke, Paroemiologia, p. 171. (1639) 
Timely blossom, timely ripe. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1670) 
Timely Blossom, timely Fruit. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5057.(1732) 
No Autumn-Fruit, without Spring-Blossoms. 

; Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 3544.(1732) 


He’s free of fruit that wants an orchard. 
JAMES KEL ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 134. (1721) 
“Spoken to them who tell how free and 
liberal they would be, if they had such 


things, or were such persons.” 
a 


When all fruit fa’s welcome ha’s. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 350. (1721) 
“Spoken when we take up with what’s coarse, 
when the good is spent.” 

When all Fruit fails, welcome Haws. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 5544.(1732) 
HuneEKER, Painted Veils, Ὁ. 235. (1920) 
‘Lame of a leg and grey in the head! .. . that’s 
a fancy man for a girl to take!”—“Marg was 
none too young herself, . . . and when all fruit 

fails, welcome haws! She wanted some one.” 
j K.F.Purpon, Folk of Furry Farm.Ch.7.(1914) 


Greater charm belongs to early apples. (Pri- 
mis sic maior gratia pomis.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 29. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
What beautifuJ fruit! I love fruit, when it is 
expensive. 

A. W. Pinero, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

Act i. (1893) 


Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιγνώσεσθε αὐτούς" μήτι 
συλλέγουσιν ἀπὸ ἀκανθῶν σταφνλὰς ἣ ἀπὸ τριβόλων 
σῦκα») 


New Testament: Matthew, vii, 16. (ς. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “A fructibus eorum cog- 
noscetis eos. Numquid colligunt de spinas 
uvas, aut de tribulis ficus ν᾽" 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 20. (c. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
Oure Lord Jesu Crist seith thus: “by the fruit of 
hem ye shul knowen hem.” 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale. Sec. 6. (c. 1389) 

By their fruits ye shall know them, not by their 
roots. 

Witriam James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 20. (1902) 

TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT, see under TREE. 


The Persones 


6 Greedily they pluck’d 
The Frutage, fair to sight: . . 
Instead of Fruit | Chew’d bitter Ashes. 

Mirton, Paradise Lost. Bk. x, ]. 560. (1667) 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 34. (1812) 
Like Dead-Sea fruits that tempt the eye 
But turn to ashes on the lips. 

THomas Moore, Lalla Rookh: The Fire-Wor- 
shippers. (1817) The reference is to the so- 
called apples of Sodom, a yellow fruit which 
grows on the shores of the Dead Sea, beauti- 
ful to the eye, but bitter to the taste, and 
filled with minute black seeds not unlike 
ashes. 

7 

Fruite whiche is not ripe, will scarce with 
strength bee torne from the tree, whereas that 
which is ripe falleth easely of its owne accord. 

GrorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 144. (1576) 

The ripest fruit first falls. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], ii, 1, 153. (1595) 
The weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 
115. (1597) 

Fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; 
But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 200. (1600) 

Fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 383. (1605) 

There is no worse fruit than that which never 
ripens. (Non v’ ha peggior frutto di quello che 
mai non si matura.) 

CuHar_es CAHiER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 197. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


8 
Ripest fruit are rifest rotten. 

GEorGE PeEttTrE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 80. (1576) 
Fruites full soon doe rot, which gathered are to 
sone. 

GrEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 192. 

Ripe fruit is soonest rotten. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 136. (1832) 


9 

Sweeter is fruit after many dangers have been 
undergone for it. (Dulcior est fructus post 
multa pericula ducta.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. (1533) Quoting a me- 
dieval proverb. Cited by PonrTaNnus, Col- 
lectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 161, in the form, 
“Dulcior est semper, post magna pericula, 
fructus,” together with a number of similar 
proverbs, ‘“Carius est carum, si praegustatur 
amarum” (Sweeter is the fruit if the first 
taste is bitter) ; “Maior post passa voluptas 
damna venire solet,” ‘“Carnibus est dignus, 
qui bene mandit olus,” “Clarius est solito 
post maxima nubilia Phoebus,” and so on. 

Forbidden fruit is sweet. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 357. 

(1855) See under PROHIBITION. 

Stolen fruit (figurative). Anything stolen; esp. 
illicit love: In allusion to the apple “stolen” by 


Eve. 
PartrivcE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
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All women believe that stolen fruit is the sweetest. 
Peter CHeney, Dark Duet, p. 64. (1943) 
The fruit of the Tree of Knowledge is always 
stolen fruit. 
Stuart CLOETE, Congo Song. Ch. 8. (1943) 


1 
‘Tis good grafting on a good stock. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5082. (1732) 
Graft good Fruit all, Or graft not at all. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6335.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745, 
and 1750. 
Let the grafts be very good, or the knife be 
where it stood. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.441.(1855) 


2 
The froytes of the erthe make plentuus. 
Unxnown, Lay Folks Mass Book, Ὁ. 392. (c. 
1375) 
That it may please thee to give and preserve 
to our use the kindly fruits of the earth. 
Book of Common Prayer: Litany. (1549) 


FULL 


3 
As fulle as a tunne. 

Joun Heywooop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 79, (1633) has, ‘‘He 
is fed as full as a tun.” 

As full as an egg is of meat. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 284. (1678) 
1 am as full as a jade, quoth the bride. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 285. (1678) 
Full as a piper’s bag. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 284. 
As full as a toad is of poison. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 284. 
As full as a tick. 

ANNE E. Baker, Northants Glossary: Tick. 
(1854) 

A tick is a sheep-louse, which has always a full 
bloated appearance. 

JoHN NicHo.son, Folk-Speech of East York- 
shire, p. 19. (1889) 


FUN, see Merriment 
FUNERAL 


4 
The preparation of funerals, the choice of a 
tomb, the burial pomp, are much more a con- 
solation for the living than a tribute to the 
dead. (Curatio funeris, conditio sepulturae, 
pompa exsequiarum, magis sunt vivorum sola- 
tia, quam subsidia mortuorum. ) 
Sarnt AucusTInE, De Civitate Dei. Bk. i, ch. 
12. (A.D. 413) Quoted by Monratcne, i, 3. 
Funeral pomp is more for the vanity of the 
living than for the honor of the dead. (La pompe 
des enterrements regarde plus la vanité des vivants 
que l’honneur des morts.) 
La RocHEeFOucAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
612. (1665) 
As griefless as a rich man’s funeral. 
Swaury Dosztt, A Musing on Victory. (a. 1874) 


FUNERAL 
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5 
One funeral makes many. 

R. D. Brackmore, Perlycross. Ch. 7. (1894) 
Blackmore comments that this saying is too 
often true, and adds, “A strong east wind 
whistled through the crowd of mourners.” 


6 
The flattery of a funeral sermon. 

Danie. DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe. Pt. ii, ch. 1. 
(1719) The Germans say, “Leichenpredigt, 
Liigenpredigt” (Funeral sermons, lying ser- 
mons). 

Funeral eloquence Rattles the coffin-lid. 

R. W. EMERSON, Ode Inscribed to W. H. Chan- 

ning. (1846) 


7 
What men prize most is a privilege, even if 
it be that of chief mourner at a funeral. 

J. R. LowELt, On Democracy. (1884) 


8 
The funeral baked meats. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 180. (1600) The 
French say, “Apres tout deuil, boit on” 
(After all mourning, one drinks) , the equiva- 
lent of the English proverb, ‘After a funeral, 
a feast.” 

A funeral was always a festivity in black. 

SHAW, Man and Superman. Act ili. (1903) 


9 
If you fall into want, it’s for you to lament. 
(Si egabis, tibi dolebit.) 

CaEcILius StaTius, Fragments. Frag. 234, Loeb. 
(c. 175 B.C.) 

A boy said to an outsider who was making a 
great ado during some impressive mortuary cere- 
monies, “What are you crying about? It’s none 
of your funeral.” 

Unknown, Article, in Washington (Oregon) 
Times, 25 Nov., 1854. 

It’s “none of my funeral.” 

AbeLINE D. T. WHitNey, A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life. Ch. 14. (1866) Nothing 
for me to worry about, none of my business. 

“This is none of your funeral” is heard quite 
frequently as an indirect rebuke for intermed- 
dling, with the ludicrous undercurrent of thought, 
that the troublesome meddler has no right to 
be crying at a strange man’s funeral. 

MAXIMILIAN De VERE, Americanisms, Ὁ. 239. 
(1871) 

It’s his funeral, if anybody’s. 
E. N. Westcott, David Harum. Ch. 23. (1898) 
It’s our funeral, ain’t it? 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Schools and Schools. 
(1909) 

“It’s your funeral,” he said with a shrug. 

BERNARD Doucatl, I Don’t Scare Easy, p. 20. 
(1941) In frequent—too frecjuent—use. 


10 
The sad office [of carrying a dead comrade 
to the grave]. (Triste ministerium.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 223. (19 B.c.) An- 
other Latin proverb is, “Apio opus est” 
(There is need of parsley), to strew upon 
the grave; used with reference to a dying 
person, 


FUR 


4 
When we attend a funeral, we are apt to 
comfort ourselves with the happy difference 
that is betwixt us and our dead friend. 

THomas Witson, Maxims of Piety. No. 34. 

(c. 1745) 
If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I 
believe he will find the merriest countenances in 
the mourning-coaches. 

Swirt, Works. Vol. iii, p. 400. (a. 1745) 
Sometimes they [gondolas] contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches when the funeral’s done. 

Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 20. (1817) 
Worldly faces never look so worldly as at a 
funeral. 

GeEorcE Exot, Janet’s Repentance. (1857) 
All de buzzards in de settlement ’ll come to de 
gray mule’s funer’l. 

Joe, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 

tion Proverbs. (1880) 


FUR 


2 
He stroked all the fur the wrong way. 
Mary BripvcMan, Robert Lynne. Bk. i, ch. 7. 
(1870) To cause irritation. 
3 I'll make the fur 
Fly *bout the ears of that old cur. 
SAMUEL But.er, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 
278. (1663) 
My father had becn taking a few horns, and was 
in a good condition to make the fur fly. 

Davy Crockett, Narrative Life. Ch. 2. (1834) 
To make the fur fly. To claw, scratch, wound 
severely. Used figuratively. 

Joun BarTLETT, Americanisms: Make. (1848) 
When we do strike, the fur will fly. 

ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), His Book, 

p. 230. (1862) 
Then we picked and shovelled and made the fur 


y. 

Mark Twat, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 36.(1884) 
If those other dames knew how she works ’em, 
the fur would sure fly 

Gypsy Rose Lee, Mother Finds a Body, p. 

158. (1942) 


FUTURE 


See also Past and Future; Present and 
Future 


4 
For my part, I think that a knowledge of the 
future would be a disadvantage. (Atque ego 
ne utilem quidem arbitror esse nobis futura- 
rum rerum scientiam. ) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 9, sec. 22. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
Undoubtedly ignorance of future ills is more 
useful than knowledge of them. (Certe ignoratio 
futurorum malorum utilior est quam scientia.) 
Cicero, De Divinatione, ii, 9, 23. 
It is not even an advantage to know what is 
going to happen, for it is miserable to suffer 
unavailing torments. (Saepe autem ne utile qui- 
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dem est scire quid futurum sit; miserum est enim 
nihil proficientem angi.) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. iii, ch. 6, sec. 
14. (c. 45 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 11. 
Let the mind of man be blind as to future destiny. 
(Sit caeca futuri | mens hominum fati.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1. 14. (¢. A. Ὁ. 60) 
Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d; 
Joys only flow where Fate is most conceal’d. 
DRYDEN, Indian Queen. Act iii, sc. 2. (1664) 
O blindness to the future! kindly giv’n. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, |. 85. (1732) 


5 
Who heeds not the future will find sorrow 
close at hand. 

ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 11. (c. 500 

B.C.) Legge, tr. 

The wise man guards against the future as if it 
were the present. (Quod est venturum, sapiens 
quasi praesens cavet.) 

PuBLILIuUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.615.(c.43 B.C.) 


6 
He is wise who places neither fear nor hope 
in the uncertain future. (Il est sage de ne 
mettre ni crainte ni espérance dans l'avenir 
incertain. ) 
ANATOLE FRANCE, Le Procurateur de Judée. 
(1892) 


7 
Hereafter comes not yit. 
Joun HEywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
GRANGE, Golden A phroditis, sig. D4. (1577) 
Hereafter comes not. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly. Prov.84.(1611) 
We'll think on that hereafter.—Hereafter comes 
not yet, then, it seems? 

JoHN TaTHAM, The Rump. Act iii, sc. 1. (1660) 


8 
Could men divine the future, they’d match 
Jove. (Nam si quae eventura sunt provideant, 
aequiperent ITovi.) 

Pacuvius, Fragments, v, 407, Ribbeck. (c. 

160 B.c.) Quoted by Autus GELLIUvs, xiv, 1. 

Make me a Diviner, and I wyll make thee rich. 
(Fammi Indouino, & io ti faro richo.) 

Jouwn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 


9 

The future struggles not to let itself be mas- 

tered. (Futura pugnant ne se superari sinant. ) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.207.(c.43 B.C.) 


10 
Full of misery is the mind anxious about the 
future. (Calamitosus est animus futur an- 
xius. ) 
SENEcA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcviii, sec. 6. (c. 
A.D. 64) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 3. See 
also under TROUBLE. 


11 
No one has any right to draw for himself 
upon the future. (Nihil sibi quisquam de fu- 
turo debet promittere. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec.5.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


12 
Wisdom still by seeing grows, 


| But no man the unseen knows. 
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Shall he fare or ill or well 
Who of mortals can foretell? 
(4 πολλὰ βροτοῖς ἔστιν ἰδοῦσιν 
γνώναι" πρὶν ἰδεῖν δ᾽ οὐδεὶς μάντις 
τῶν μελλόντων, ὅ τι πράξει.) 


SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 1419. (c. 409 B.C.) 

The future is hidden from all men. (τὸ μέλλον 
ἄδηλον πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις.) 

DEMOSTHENES, In Le ptinem, sec. 162.(355 B.C.) 
There is no means of predicting the future. 

(μαντικὴ οὖσα ἀνύπαρκτος.) 
Epicurus, Aphorism. (c. 300 Β. 6.) See Ὠιοο- 
ENES Lagrtius, Epicurus, x, 135. 
Nature has given us no knowledge of the end of 
things. (Rerum natura nullam nobis dedit cogni- 
tionem finium.) 

Cicero, Academica.Bk ii,ch.29,sec.92.(c.45 B.C.) 
The wise god covers with the darkness of night 
the issues of the future. (Prudens futuri temporis 
exitum, | calignosa nocte premit deus.) 

; Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 29, l. 30. (23 B.C.) 


One of these odd-come-shortly’s. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Some day or other in the near future. 


GAB 


4 
There was a Man called Job... . 
good gift of the Gob [mouth]. 
SAMUEL CoLviL, Whiggs Supplication: To the 
Reader. (1695) 
πὶ knew well enough that he had the gift of the 
ga 
Writiam Gopwin, Caleb Williams, p.29.(1794) 
The sturdy yeoman has not... “the gift of 
the gab.” 
Wuyte-MeEtvitte, Digby Grand. Ch.10.(1853) 
They have got a man who has the gift of the gab. 
BENJAMIN DisRAELl, Endymion. Ch. 62. (1880) 
Paul had the gift of the gab. 
Henry Muier, The Cosmological Eye, p. 305. 
(1939) 
You’ve got the gift of the gab. 
P. G. WoveHouse, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 244. 
(1942) 


He had a 


δ 
Nut while the two-legged gab-machine’s so 
plenty. 
J. R. Lower, Biglow Papers, Ser. ii, No. 11. 
(1862) 


GAD 


6 
The tribe of Levi [ministers] must have no 
mind to the tribe of Gad. 
THomas ADAMS, Sermons, i, 455. (1629) 
I think your ladyship is one of the tribe of Gad. 
τ, Polite C onversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


He was alwayes gadding up and downe the 


world. 
Wuzam Campaen, Remains, Ὁ. 373. (1605) 


2 
Do not prepare for the future before it has 
come. 
Unknown, Eloquent Peasant, Bi, 183. (c. 
2000 B.c.) See also under TROUBLE. 
Cease to inquire what the future has in store. 
(Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 9, 1. 13. (23 B.C.) 
Leave hereafter to the spirit and the wisdom of 
hereafter. 
SypNEY SMITH, Plymley Letters. No. 2. (1807) 


3 
He knoweth not what the day will bring forth. 
Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xi, 19. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
What the evening may bring forth is uncertain. 
(Quid vesper ferat incertum est.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xlv, sec. 8. (c. 10 B.C.) 
None knows what will happen to him before 
Sunset. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3656.(1732) 
This morning knows not this evening’s happen- 
ings. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 

p. 647. (1937) 


She’s a very great gadder abroad. 
Swriet, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
[She] is always upon the gad. 
Jane AUSIEN, Persuasion. Bk. i, ch. 6. (c. 1815) 
ae rush about like an animal stung by gad- 
ies. 


8 
The gad-about manners of our modern belles. 
WALTER Scott, Letter to Mrs. Clephane, 23 
March, 1817. 
Your shrew-mice are sad gad-abouts. 

Lorp Lytton, The Caxtons, p. 140. (1849) 
He even ran some risk of becoming a gadabout 
and busy-body. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 3. (1859) 


GAFF 
9 


Gaff, an artificial spur for a Cock. 
Epwarp PHILLIPS, The New World of English 
Words: Gaff. Kersey, ed. (1706) 
If he gets the gaff, he’ll be flat on his back. 
GeorceE Ape, Artie. Ch. 12. (1896) 
All we care about now is, will they stand the 
gaff ? 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS, Arizona, p. 124. (1899) 
Give us the gaff. We deserve it. 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, Article, McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Oct., 1903, p. 563. 
You’ve been standing the gaff like a gamecock. 
SAU NOES, Colonel Todhunter, p. 307. (1911) 


I. wasn’t going to blow the gaff. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 43. 
(1833) To reveal a plot or secret. 


GAIETY 
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GAIETY 
See also Merriment, Mirth 


1 

Ther-to she coude skippe and make game, 

As any kide or calf folwinge his dame. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres 
Tale, 1. 73. (c. 1386) 

Gaiety without eclipse Wearieth me, May Lilian. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Lilian. (1830) 

Gayety the best legacy of youth. 
P. G. HAMERTON, The Intellectual Life, x, vi, 

367. (1875) 

The gift of gaiety may be 

step toward maturity. 
Irwin Epman, in The Bookman, May, 1926. 


. . . the most serious 


2 
Whom call we gay? . . . the lark is gay. 
Wittiam Cowper, The Task, i, 493. (1784) 
[ am as gay as a lark. 
Dickens,Our Mutual Friend. Bk.iv, ch.5.(1865) 
Thou art gay as a goldfinch. 
: WALTER Scort, Kenilworth. Ch. 5. (1821) 


A grain of gaity seasons everything. (Un 
grano de donosidad todo lo sazona.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual, Maxim 79. 
(1647) 
Gaiety makes us gods 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, Letter to Voltaire, 21 
Sept., 1737. 


GAIN 
See also Profit 


4 
Gain is added with interest unto gain. (κέρδει 
κέρδος ἄλλα τίκτεται. 


AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 437. (467 
B.C.) 


5 
Mysian booty. (Μυσῶν λεία».) 

ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric. Bk. i, ch. 12, sec. 
21. (c. 330 B.c.) A proverbial phrase mean- 
ing an easy prey, because the Mysians were 
regarded as cowardly and unwarlike. 


6 
Who stood to gain? (Cui bono fuerit?) 
Lucius Casstus Loncinus, Maxim. (c. 125 
B.c.) Cassius, the judge, always, when presid- 
ing in court, urged the jury to guide their 
vote by this maxim. 
Let Cassius’s famous test, “Who stood to gain?” 
be applied to the characters now before us. (Cas- 
sianum, “cui bono fuerit ?’’) 
Cicero, Pro Milone. Sec. 32. (52 B.C.) 
If any one were to drag you into court, and were 
to adopt that maxim of Cassius, “To whose ad- 
vantage was it?” take care you are not embar- 
rassed. (Cassianum, “cui bono fuerit?’’) 
Cicero, Philippics. No. ii, ch. 13, sec. 35. (44 
B.C.) “Cui bono,” has been very generally 
misapplied to mean “What good is it?” But 
of course it means nothing of the sort. Ed- 
mund Burke, in his speech demanding the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings (1786), 
amplified the phrase into, “What end or ob- 
ject could the party have had in the act with 


which he is accused ?” and added that Cassius 
was called “Cui bono,” because of his con- 
stant use of it. 


No man should so act as to make a gain out 

of the ignorance of another. (Neminem id 

agere, ut ex alterius praedetur inscitia. ) 
Cicero,De O ffiicits.Bk.iii,ch.17 ,sec.72.(c.45 B.C.) 


8 
He gains enough that misses an ill-turn. (As- 
sez gaigne qui malheur perd.) 

RANDLE CoTGrRAVE, Dictionary :Gaigner.(1611) 


9 

Some men make gain a fountain, whence pro- 
ceeds 

A stream of lib’ral and heroic deeds. 


sana Cowper, Charity, 1. 244. (1781) 


Every Penny that is taken, is not clear Gain. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1454.(1732) 
Great Gain makes Work easy. 


je nOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1756 


Man in pursuit of worldly gain may be com- 
pared to a thirsty man within reach of briny 
waters: the more he drinks, the thirstier he is. 
SALOMON IBN GasiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 522. (c. 1050) 
Ascher attributes this sentence to Barzujch, 


7 the translator of Bidpai into old Persian. 


Every one fastens where there is gain. 
gah του Jacula Prudentum. No. 498. (1640) 


Com lyght winnynges with blessings or curses, 
Euermore lyght gaynes make heauy purses. 

JouHN Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Light gains make heavy purses. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Ceremonies and 
Respects. (1597) Promus, fo. 894. CHap- 
MAN, Eastward Hoe, i, 1. (1605) FRANKLIN, 
Poor Richard, 1744, etc., etc. Bacon explains 
the proverb, “For light gains come thick, 
whereas great come but now and then.” 
The French say, “Le petit gain remplit la 
bourse” (Small gains fill the purse); the 
Dutch, “Klein gewin brengt rijkdom in” 
(Small gains bring in wealth); the Italians 
“Poco e spesso empie il borsetto” (Little and 
often fills the purse) ; the Germans, ‘“‘Klciner 
Profit und oft, ist besser wie grosser und 
selten” (Small and frequent gains are better 
than large and infrequent ones). 

Perhaps they did not consider the proverb, that 
“light gaines with quick returnes make heavy 
purses.” 

Joun Ausrey, The Natural History of Wilt- 
shire, p. 95. (c. 1685) 

Small winnings make a heavie purse. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 90. (c. 1595) 

Whether small gains be not the way to great 
profit ? 

GEORGE BERKELEY, The Querist. Sec. 52. (1735) 


Who lackth a stocke, his gaine is not woorth 
a chip. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 

CaMbEN, Remains, Ὁ. 335. (1605) Ray, Eng- 
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lish Proverbs, Ὁ. 146. (1670) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 5731. (1732) 


Soone gotten, soone spent. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 331. (1605) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 4227. (1732) 

Soon gained, soon gone. 
ss CHARLOTTE Bronté, Shirley. Ch. 27. (1849) 


He grows old with the love of gain. (Amore 
senescit habendi. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 7, 1. 85. (20 B.c.) 
So great an itch and disease for gain. (Scabiem 
tantam et contagia lucri.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 12, |. 14. 

A captive fetter’d to the oar of gain. 

WILLIAM FALCONER, The Shipwreck. Canto i, 

sec. 1, 1. 99. (1762) 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain. 

Gotpsmitn, Deserted Village, |. 424. (1770) 

A toiling man Intent on worldly gains. 
‘ SOUTHEY, Joan of Arc. Bk. i, 1. 199. (1795) 


"Tis clear gain that remains by honest gettings. 

JaMEsS HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
Seek only honest gain. (Such’ Er den redlichen 
Gewinn !) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 1. (1806) 
4 
Make no distinction between hides and un- 
guents: good is the smell of gain from what- 
ever source. (Neu credas ponendum aliquid 
discriminis inter | unguenta et corium; lucri 
bonus est odor ex re | qualibet.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 203. See also 

MONEY HAS NO SMELL, under MONEY. 

Smell of gain makes labour sweet. 

BratHwalt, Natures Embassie, 303. (1621) 
The smell of gain is sweet. 

Epmunp Gayton, Art of Longevity, 46. (1659) 
Gain upon dirt rather than lose upon musk. 

BurckHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 62. (1817) 


5 
There is no greater calamity than desire for 
gain. (Chiu’ mo’ ta’ yii té. ) 
Lao-tszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 46. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 


6 
The gaines would hardly quit the paines. (Vix 
operae pretium erat.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxxi, ch. 45. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Philemon Holland, tr. (1600) 
Who will the fruyte that haruest yeeldes, must 
take the payne. 
J ve te The Golden A phroditis, sig. M1. 
1 
No gaine without pain. 
LEONARD WricHT, Display of Dutie, Ὁ. 4.(1589) 
Nothing is gotten without toyle and labor. 
THomas CHurcHyarp, Mirror of Man, sig. A4. 
(1594) 
Nor bread, nor ought is gotten without paines. 
RANDLE CorcRAVE, Dictionary: Peine. (1611) 


Great pain and little gain make a man soon weary. 


Tuomas Dpaxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 221. (1633) 
Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 154. (1639) 
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If little labour, little are our gaines: 
Mans fortunes are according to his paines. 

RoBERT Herrick, No Paines, No Gaines. (1648) 
Without pains, no gains. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 129. (1670) 

The Germans say, “Ohne Fleiss, kein Preis.” 
Nothing gotten but [without] pains, but poverty. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 262. (1721) 

FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3677. (1732) 
Hope of gain lessens pain. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richuard’s Almanack, 1734 
No gains without pains. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745 
You must bear pain if you look for gain. (Feras 
quod laedit, ut quod podest perferas.) 

RopertT Bianb, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 137. (1814) 
Quoting a Latin proverb, and adding an- 
other, “Dii nobis laboribus omnia vendunt” 
(The gods sell us all things for labor) 

For the most part, they courageously accept the 
law of labour, No pains, no gains, no sweat, no 
sweet, ...as the appointed law and condition 
of man’s life. 

R. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch 
4, p. 97. (1852) 

Where pain ends, gain ends too. 

Brownino, A Death in the Desert, 1. 207.(1864) 
Nothing to be got without pains, but poverty and 
dirt. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk Ch 

7. (1869) 
A wish to have the ha'pence without the kicks. 

Ncaio Marsn, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 241 (1941) 


7 
Brief is the opportunity for gain. (Brevis est 
occasio lucri.) 

MarmTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. viii, No. 9. (A.D. 93) 


Verily man was created avid of gain; when 
evil befalls him, apt to grieve; when good 
befalls him, grudging. 

MouAMMED, Koran, Ixx, 19. (c. 622) Bell, tr. 
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All men’s gains are the fruit of venturing. 
(ἀλλ- ἀπὸ πείρης πάντα ἀνθρώποισι φιλέει 
γίνεσθαι.) 


MarpDonlvs, to Xerxes, before the expedition 
against Athens, 480 B.c. (See HERopoTuS, 
vii, 9. 

NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE, See under 
VENTURE. 


10 
They struggle to gain in order that they may 
spend, and then to re-gain what they have 
spent. (Quaerere, ut absumant, absumpta re- 
quirere certant. ) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 213. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) 
To gain teacheth how to spend. 
GrEoRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 457 
(1640) 
He that gains well and spends well, needs no ac 
count book. 
Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 852 
See also under GetTING AND SPENDING. 


I maye put my wynnyng in myn eye. 
PAtscravE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 478.(1530) 
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That shooter whiche shooteth...in rough 
wether and fayre, shall alwayes put his wyn- 
ninges in his eyes. 

Rocer AscHaM, Toxophilus, p. 151. (1545) 

At end I might put my wynning in mine eye, 
and see neuer the worse. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Judas ... sells his Master to the Pharisees, him- 
self to the Devil. Yet when all is done, he might 
put his gains in his eye. 

Tnomas ADAMS, Sermons, i, 201. (1629) 

All that you get you may put in your eye, and 
see ne’er the worse. 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew: Eye. 

(c. 1695) See also CowLey, The Guardian, 
i, 1. (1650) Swret, Polite Conversation, i. 


1 
Never do anything for money; leave gain to 
trades pursued for gain. (μηδὲν χρημάτων ἕνεκα 
mparrew δεῖν yap τὰ κερδαντὰ κερδαίνειν.) 
PERTANDER, Maxim. (c. 590 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Periander. Bk. i, scc. 97. 


2 
I do not esteem all gain useful to man. (Non 
ego omnino lucrum omne esse utile homini 
existimo. ) 

PLauTus, Captivi, 1. 324. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The cares of gain are threefold: the struggle of 
getting; the frenzy of increasing; the horror of 
losing. 

ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 43. 

(1940) 


There is no gain so safe as saving what you’ve 
got. (Nullus est tam tutus quaestus quam 
quod habeas parcere. ) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae.No.426.(c.43 B.C.) 
A thinge 15 soner spared then goten. 

MILES COVERDALE, The Christen State of Mat- 

rymonye, sig. 13. (1541) 
The first gaine or profite, is to spare. (El sparagno, 
ὁ il primo guadagno.) 

Joun Friorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Get what you can, and what you get, hold; 
‘Tis the stone that will turn all your Lead into 

Gold. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1756. See also under FRUGALITY. 


4 
I would rather lose honorably than gain basely. 
(Perdidisse honeste mallem quam accepisse 
turpiter. ) 
Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 527. (c. 43 
B.C.) Some texts have “perdidisse ad assem” 
(I would rather lose to the last farthing). 


Use the little to get the big; throw a brick to 
win a gem. (I hsiao tao ta; p‘ao chuan yin yi.) 
ΑΜ Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
177. (1875) 
If small sums do not go out, large sums will 
not come in. 
5. G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xlii.(1938) 


ὲ A Chinese proverb. 


Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece. St. 19. (1594) 
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Gain is pleasant though it be full of lies. (τὲ 
κέρδος ἡδὺ κἂν απὸ ψευδῶν ἔῃ.) 

SOPHOCLES. (c. 450 Β. 6.) The attribution is by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, vii, 14, who gives the 
Latin, “Dulce est lucrum, profectum et a 
mendaciis.” 

Gain is better than shame. (κέρδος αἰσχύνης 
ἄμεινον.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iv, 67. (c. A.D. 130) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 14, “Lucrum 
pudori praestat.” 


Great gains are not won except by great risks. 
(μεγάλα γὰρ πρήγματα μεγάλοισι κινδύνοισι 
ἐθέλει καταιρέεσθαι.) 


XERXES, to Artabanus, before the battle of 
Thermopylae. (480 B.c.) See HEropotus, 
vii, 50. 

No gain is possible without attendant outlay. 
(Non enim potis est quaestus fieri, ni sumptus 
sequitur.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, |. 286. (c. 194 B.C.) 

No gain, but by its price. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Wealth. (1839) 

Boundless risk must pay for boundless gain. 

Wirtt1am Morris, The Earthly Paradise: The 
Wanderers. (1868) 


II—Gain: I1]-Gotten 


9 

Nothing is a Man’s truly 

That he cometh not by duly. 

ΜᾺ FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 6280.(1732) 


Ill-gotten goods snare the soul and suck out 
the blood. (Ungerechtes Gut | Befangt die 
Seele, auszehrt das Blut.) 

ea ΘΕΤΗ͂Ε; Faust. Pt. i, sc. 9. (1806) 


Do not seek dishonest gains: dishonest gains 
are losses. (μὴ κακὰ κερδαίνειν" κακὰ κέρδεα lo’ 
ἀάτῃσιν.) 

HeEsiop, Works and Days, |. 352. (ς. 800 B.C.) 
the Latin, “Malum lucrum, aequale dis- 
pendio” (Base gain is the same as loss). There 
is another form, “At turpe lucrum adducit 
infortunium”’ (Base gain leads to misfor- 
tune). 

Prefer a loss to a dishonest gain: the one brings 
pain at the moment, the other for all time. 
(ζημίαν αἱρεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ κέρδος αἰσχρόν" ἡ μὲν 
γὰρ ἅπαξ ἐλύπησε, τὸ δὲ διὰ παντός.) 

CHILON, A phorism. (c. 560 8. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LaeErtius, Chilon, i, 70. 

Iil-gotten gain brings loss. (κέρδη πονηρὰ ζημίαν 
ἠμείψατο.) 

Evuripiwes, Cyclops, 1. 312. (c. 440 B.C.) 

Trust not in unrighteous gains for they profit 
nothing in the day of wrath. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
v, 8. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

Ill-gotten gain should be called loss. (Damnum 
appellandum est cum mala fama lucrum.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.158.(c. 43 B.C.) 
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Well-gotten gain may be lost, but ill-gotten is 

lost, itself, and its owner likewise. (Lo bien ga- 

nado se pierde, y lo malo, ello y su duefio.) 
CeavanteEs, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 54. (1615) 

Bad Gains are truly Losses. 

: FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


the fortune ill-gotten rarely rejoices the third 
generation. (De male quaesistis, vix gaudet 
tertius haeres. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. (c. A.D. 120) As quoted by 
BLanD, Proverbs, i, 171. HENDERSON, Latin 
Proverbs, p. 77, renders it, “A third heir sel- 
dom profits by ill-gotten wealth.” The Latin 
is sometimes given as “De rebus male ac- 
quisistis non gaudebit tertius haeres.” 

What’s ill-got scarce to a third heir descends, 
Nor wrongful booty meets with prosperous ends. 
(De male quaesistis vix gaudet tertius haeres. 
Nec habet eventus sordida praeda bonos.) 

THOMAS WALSINGHAM, Historia Anglicana, p. 
260. (c. 1422) 

‘lere mayst thou se, euyl-wunne thyng 
Wyth eyre (heir] shal neuer make gode endyng. 

ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng 

Synne, |. 9436. (1303) 
For thys men se, and sey alday, 
“The threde eyre [third heir] selleth alle away.” 

ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng 
Synne, 1. 9479, (1303) 

It is a common prouerbe, . . . Of euyll gotten 
goods the thyrde heyre vnneth hath joy. 

Unknown, Dives and Pauper. (1493) 

Ill-gotten goods neuer touche the third heyre. 

THomas Nasue, Works(Grosart) ,iv,146.(1593) 

Of piles of wealth, rais’d by unjust extortion, 
The third heir seldom does injoy his portion. 

Unxnown, Helpe to Discourse, 70. (1619) 

Of good ill got The third heir joyeth not. 

JosepH Burroucus, Sermons: On Hosea. (c. 
1750) 

ΠῚ gotten gear Wilna enrich the third heir. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 101. (1875) 

THREE GENERATIONS FROM SHIRT-SLEEVES TO 
SHIRT-SLEEVES, see under ANCESTRY. 


Ill-gotten, ill-spent. (Male parta, male dila- 
buntur. ) 

Naevius, Fragments. Frag. 38, Loeb. (c. 220 
B.C.) Prautus, Poenulus, |. 844. (c. 194 B.c.) 
has, “Male partum male disperit.”” Cicero 
quotes the phrase from Naevius in the sec- 
ond Philippic, sec. 27 (44 3.c.), but says he 
does not know which poet said it. Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia i, vii, 81 (1508), and in- 
cluded by Taverner, Translations from 
Erasmus (1550), with the rendering, “Euyll 
gotten good go euyll awaye.” A later Latin 
form is, “Quod male lucratur, male perditur 
et nihilatur” (What is evilly gained, is easily 
lost and reduced to nothing), the last two 
words having been added to fill out the 
hexameter. 

And that with gyle was gete, ungraciousliche be 
dispended. 

πα Lanctanp, Piers Plowman. Text C, 
passus xvil, 1. 278. (1362) 
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Male quesisti et male perdidisti; hit is ryght that 
it be euil lost that is euil wonne. 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Reynart, p. 8. (1481) 
Euyll goten ryches wyll neuer proue longe. 

Witt1aAM Horan, Vulgaria, fo. 77. (1519) 
Euyll geten, worse kept. 

Mites CovERDALE, The Christen State of Mat- 

rymonye, sig. 12. (1541) 
Things badly acquired, badly waste away. (Les 
choses mal acquises, mal deperissent.) 

Rasetais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1545) 
Some translators give the Latin, “Iuxta illud 
male parta, male dilabuntur.” 

Euill gotten neuer proueth well. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Soone gotten, soone spent, yll gotten, yll spent. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. 

Euill gotten goodcs are euill spent, saied our 
curate vpon Sondaie. 

WirtiaM BuLiein, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence, p. 72. (1564) 
Wee must not mervaile if things ill gotten are ill 
spent. 

STEFANO GuUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 177. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Good ill got, so little time endure. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Dulce Bellum. (1575) 

But, Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear 
That things ill-got had ever bad success? 

SHAKESPEARE, III Henry VI, ii, 2, 45. (1591) 
ΠῚ might it prosper, that ill gotten was. 

SPENSER, Mother Hubberds Tale, 1. 1149.(1591) 
ΠῚ win, ill warit [spent]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 60. (c. 1595) 
Evil gotten, evil spent. 

Witt1amM CampEN, Remains, Ὁ. 305. (1605) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1670) The 
French say, “Mal gagné, mal dépensé.” 

Ill-gotten goods ne’er thrive; 
I play’d the thief, and now am robb’d myself. 

BEN JONSON, The Case Is Altered. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1609) 

It is but reasonable that what’s Jl got should be 
Worse spent. 

Sir ROGER 1, ἜΒΤΒΑΝΟΕ, tr., Select Colloquies of 
Erasmus, p. 55. (1680) 

ΠῚ gotten goods seldom prosper. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3070.(1732) 
Ill got, ill gone. 

ARTHUR Murpuy, Citizen. Act i, sc. 2. (1751) 
That ill-gotten gain never prospers. .. . It is 
the trite consolation administered to the easy 
dupe, when he has been tricked out of his money 
or estate. 

CHartes Lams, Essays of Elia: Popular Fal- 

lacies. No. 2. (1826) 


3 
Be not allured, my friend, by cunning gains. 
(μὴ δολωθῇς, ὦ φίλος, κέρδεσιν εὐτράπλοις.) 


: PINnDAR, Pythian Odes. Ode i, 1. 92. (470 8. ο.) 


So got, so gone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 349. (1678) 
The Germans have the same proverb, “Wie 
gewonnen, so zerronnen,” as well as several 
variations, “Uebel gewonnen, uebel zerron- 
nen” (ΠῚ won, ill spent), “Unrecht Gut thut 
nicht gut” (Ill-gotten goods do no good), 
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“Unrecht Gut gedieht nicht” (Ungodly gain 
never tlourishes) and ‘Kein Wucher kann 
jemals besteh’n” (No ill-gotten gain can ever 
last). They also say, ‘‘Ungerechter Pfennig 
verzehrt gerechten Thaler’ (The unright- 
eous penny corrupts the righteous dollar), 
which resembles the Scottish proverb cited 
by Ray, p. 229, “An ill-wan penny will 
cast down a pound.” The French say, “Les 
biens mal acquis s’en vont a vau-l’eau” 
(Goods ill-got vanish down the stream, or 
down the pipe, or into thin air), which is 
very like the Italian, “Vien presto consumato 
Vinguista mente acquistato.” The Italians 
also say, “Della roba di mal acquista non 
se ne veda allegrezza”’ (Ill-gotten goods never 
give any happiness). The Spanish form is, 
“Lo ageno siempre pia por su ducfio” (That 
which is another’s always yearns for its 
lord), and quickly flies back to him. 


1 e 
Though by ill-gotten gain the few may thrive. 
The many come to ruin and disgrace. 

(ἐκ τῶν yap αἰσχρῶν λημμάτων τοὺς πλείονας 
ἀτωμένους ἴδοις ἂν ἣ σεσωσμένους.) 


SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 313. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Ill-gotten gains work evil. (τὰ δειλὰ κέρδη 
πημονὰς ἐργάζεται.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 326. (c. 441 B.C.) 

A sordid gain can bring no good in the end. (Non 
habet eventus sordida praeda bonos.) 

Ovip, Amores, Bk. i, eleg. 10, 1. 48. (c. 13 B.c.) 
Avoid dishonest gain; no price 
Can recompence the pangs of vice. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
Unrighteous Gain is the curs’d Seed of Woe, 
Predestin’d to be reap’d by them who sow. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 


2 
A little with honesty is better than a great 
deal with knavery. 

Unknown, London Chanticleers. Sc. 1. (1659) 
In Hazvit1, Old Plays, xii, 325. Cited as 
“the precise axiom.” 

A little well-gotten will do us more good, 

Than lordships and scepters by Rapine and Blood. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 
An honest shilling is better than a knavish sov- 

ereign. 

CuHEALEs, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 100. (1875) 

THE DEVIL’S MEAL IS HALF BRAN, see under DEVIL. 


IlI—Gain and Loss 


See also Profit and Loss; Winning and 
: Losing 


What the gauntlet gains, the gorget consumes. 
(Ce que le gantelet gagne le gorgerin mange. ) 
CHEVALIER BAYARD, attr. (c. 1520) See D’Is- 
RAELI, Curiosities of Literature: The Philos- 
ophy of Proverbs. 


There is a gain that turneth to loss. (ἔστιν 
εὔρεμα els ἐλάττωσιν.) 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xx, 9. (c. 190 Β. 6.) 
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What we lose in hake, we shall have in herring. 
RICHARD CAREW, The Survey of Cornwall, p. 

105. (1602) A variation of the Latin proverb, 
“Quod alibi diminutum, exaequatur alibi” 
(What is lost in one way may be gained in 
another). 

What I lost in the salt fish I gained in the red 

herrings. 

JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 17. (1639) 
What I make on d’ peanut I lose on d’ damn 
banan’, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, quoting the remark of 

an Italian fruit-vendor in New York City. 
(c. 1890) 
What’s lost upon the roundabouts we pulls up 
on the swings. 
PATRICK CHALMERS, Roundabouts and Swings. 
(1910) 
If I lose on the swings, I'll get back on the round- 
abouts. 

SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Theatre. Ch. 11. (1937) 
In money matters, as in most other things, one 
is prepared to make up on the swings what one 
loses on the roundabouts. 

F. B. Younc, A Man About the House, p. 32. 

(1942) 
I lost on the swings what I gained on the round- 
abouts. 

BERNARD SHAW, Everybody’s Political What's 

What. Ch. 15. (1944) 
WON IN THE COUNTY, LOST IN THE SHIRE, see un- 
der WINNING AND LOSING. 


Make moderate use of gains: when all is cost. 
What took long time to get is quickly lost. 
(Utere quaesitis modice: cum sumptus abun- 
dat, 
labitur exiguo quod partum est tempore longo. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 17. (c. 175 B.C.) 
7 


Quickly come and quickly go. 
CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 10. (c. 400 B. c.) 
Right as a mirour nothing may enpresse, 
But, lightly as it cometh, so mot it pace. 
CHAUCER (?), Balade Against Women Uncon- 
Stant. (c. 1380) 
For-why men seyth, “impressiouns lighte 
Ful lightly been ay redy to the flighte.” 
CHAUCER, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 1238. 
(c. 1380) Paraphrasing the Latin proverb, 
“Levis impressio, levis recessio.” 
As lightly as it comth, so wol we spende. 
Cuaucer, Pardoners Tale, |. 453. (c. 1387) 
Lightly it cam and lightly went a-way. 
JOHN LypcaTE, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 4635. 
(c. 1415) 
Wyte thou wele it schall be so, 
That lyghtly cum, schall lyghtly go. 
UnKkNown, The Debate of the Carpenters 
Tools, 1. 27. (¢. 1450) In Haztitt, Early 
Popular Poetry, i, 79. 
Light come, light go. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 3213. (1732) 
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Experience taught me that easely wonne was 
lightly loste. 

ὈΠΡΙΑΝ FuLWELL, Ars Adulandi, Sig. E2. (c. 

1580) 
That is lightly to bee gained, is as quickly lost. 

Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart), ii, 25.(1583) 
“Lightly come,” we say, “doth lightly goe.” 

R. C., The Times’ Whistle, 1. 2828. (1616) 
Quickly be wonne, and quickly be lost. 

JAMES Masse, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 29. (1631) 
What comes by the pipe goes by the drum. (Ce 
qui vient de la flute s’en va au tambour.) 

Ὄνκνονν, Ballet of Proverbs. (1654) Per- 

formed at the French court with Louis XIV 
participating. The Haytians have a some- 
what similar proverb, of which the bastard 
French is, “Gambette ous trouvé nen gan 
chimin, nen gan chimin ous va pédé li” (The 
knife you find in the highway you'll lose in 
the highway). 

Lightly come, lightly go. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 110. (1678) 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 261. (1869) 

What lightly comes, as lightly goes, 

With all such pretty fellows. 

Garrick, The Sick Monkey, ad fin. (1765) 
As extravagance and good luck, by long custom, 
go hand-in-hand, he spent as fast as he acquired. 

Fanny Burney, Camilla. Bk. v, ch. 13. (1796) 
Our honestest customers are the thieves. 
With them and with their purses ’tis lightly come, 
and lightly go. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 37. (1861) 
Lightly got, lightly spent. 
WALTER BESANT, The Orange Girl. Pt. ii, ch 4. 
(1898) 
EASY COME, EASY GO, see under Easy. 


1 
Bring the head of the sow to the tail of the 
grice [pig]. 

JaMeEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (1721) 

“That is, balance your loss with your gain.” 

An I am to lose by ye, I’se ne’er deny I hae won 
by ye mony a fair pund sterling. Sae, an it come 
to the warst, I’se e’en lay the head o’ the sow 
to the tail o’ the grice. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 24. (1818) 


2 

Come with the wind, go with the water. 
Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 83. (1721) 

Ye’d put your ill-gotten gains to a right use; they 

might come by the wind but they wouldna gang 

wi’ the water. 


HENLEY AND STEVENSON, Deacon Brodie. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1892) 
By river come, by water go. 
5, G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 375. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
On the one hand, loss implies gain; on the 
other hand. gain implies loss. (Kwo’ ‘sun tzi 
| erh yi’; hwo’ yi’ tzt | erh ‘sun.) 
Lao-18zE, Tao-tek-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 42. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 
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The loss will be outweighed by the greatness 
of your gain. (Esse solent magno damna mi- 
nora bono.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 672. (c. 1 BC.) 
Ovid is counselling the lover to permit the 
discarded mistress to retain his gifts. 


There are times when it is undoubtedly bet- 
ter to incur loss than to make gain. (Est etiam 
ubi profecto damnum praestet facere quam 
lucrum. ) 
Prautus, Captivi, 1. 327. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Sometimes the best gain is to lose. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 226. 
(1640) 
There are some losses that may be gains. 
; F. E. SMEDLEY, Frunk Fairlegh. Ch. 47. (1850) 
Gain cannot be made without another’s loss. 
(Lucrum sine damno alterius fieri non potest. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyrRuS, Sententiae. No. 337. (c. 43 
B.C.) HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 448, 
cites another form, ‘“Unius dispendium al- 
terius est compendium” (One man’s gain is 
another man’s loss). The Germans say, “Des 
Einen Gewinn ist des Andern Schaden.”’ 
No one gains save by another’s loss. (Nulli nisi 
ex alterius iniuria quaestus est.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (c. A.D. 55) 
Can one be exalted without anothers wrack ? 
GeEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pullace, p. 163. (1576) 
oe is some where gotten is some where 
ost. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: 
Troubles. (1597) 


Of Seditions and 


7 
The public loss swatlows up the private bene- 
fit. (Auecques le commun est aussy le propre 
perdu. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 46. (1534) 


8 
No great loss but { without] some small profit. 
Joum Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) 
“As, for instance, he whose sheep die of the 
rot, saves the skins and wool.” 


9 
Little gain and great loss. (Paulum_tucri 
quantum damni.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, \. 747. (163 

B.C.) 
He likened those who grasped at small gains with 
great risk to those who fished with a golden hook 
(aureo hamo piscantibus), the loss of which 
could not be made good by any catch. 

SUETONIUS, Deified Augustus. Ch. xxv, sec. 4. 

(A.D. 120) See under FISHING, 
Waxe, lynnen cloth, & fustian, a fayre shop, and 
litle gaine. (Cera, tela, e fustagno, bella botega, 
poco guadagno.) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
For the bleating, we have lost the neighing. 
(διὰ τὴν βληχὴν καὶ ὁ χρεμετισμὸς ἀπέδρα.) 

ALEXANDER Necris, Modern Greck Proverbs, 

p. 25. (1831) In the same class as “Penny 
wise, pound foolish,” “Save at the spigot 
and lose at the bunghole,” “Fishing with a 


GALL 


te cir 


golden hook,” or as thieves who, in attempt- 
ing to steal little, sometimes lose much. It 
originates from the fable of the peasant who 
went one day on horseback to steal a sheep, 
and approaching the fold where the sheep 
were enclosed, tied his horse to the hedge and 
entered. But some savage dogs drove him 
away before he could release the horse, and 
when he returned home on foot he explained 
to his wife that for the bleating he had lost 
the neighing. 


GALL 


1 
It was on gall thy mother reared thee. (χόλῳ 
dpa σ' ἔτρεφε μήτηρ.) : 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvi, 1. 203. (c. 850 B.c.) 

To smear with gall. (χολῇ ἀλείφειν.) 

DIPHILUS OF SINOPE. Frag. (c. 350 B.c.) To 
give one a distaste for anything. Gall was 
smeared by a mother on her nipples when 
she wished to wean her child. 

Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 5, 48. (1606) 
2 
Remembering mine affliction and my misery, 
the wormwood and the gall. (Recordare pau- 
pertatis, et transgressionis meae, absynthii, et 
fellis. ) 

Old Testament: Lamentations, iii, 19. (c. 600 
B.c.) Both gall (bile) and wormwood are 
very bitter, and the phrase “gall and worm- 
wood” has become proverbial for bitterness 
of spirit. 

Thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity. (In felle enim amaritudinis.) 
New Testament: Acts, viii, 23. (c. A.D. 70) 

BITTER AS GALL, see under BITTERNESS. 

3 

You have more pure gall to the superficial foot 
than anybody we ever heard of. 

Birt Nye (EpGAR WILSON Nye), Baled Hay, 
p. 58. (1884) Bold assurance, impudence. 

You got plenty of gall. 
C. E. Mutrornp, Bar-20 Three, Ὁ. 195. (1921) 


4 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink, though 
thou write with a goose-pen, no matter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iti, 2, 52. (1599) 
No gall has ever poisoned my pen. (Aucun fiel 
n’a jamais empoisonné ma plume.) 
CrEBILLON, Discours de Réception. (1731) 


5 
He rubbed sum on the gall. 

Joun SKELTON, Works (Dyce), i, 365. (¢. 1520) 
When a thief or a briber heareth this, it rubbeth 
him on the gall. 

Huca Latimer, Works (P.S.), fi, 211. (1552) 
Mio GALLED HORSE, see under Horse. 


‘Tis sweetness tempts the insects from the 
skies; 
Gall needeth not a flapper for the flies. 
εὐ τ oe (PETER Pinpar), Pindariana. 
9 
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Ξ GALLEY-WEST 
Your verdict has knocked . . . [me] galley- 


west. 

Mark Twain, Letters, i, xv, 250. (1875) 

She grabbed up the basket and slammed it across 
the house, and knocked the cat galleywest. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 37.(1884) 
I'll be darned if this establishment of yours, 
Huse, don’t knock any one of them galleywest ! 
—galleywest, sir, that’s what it does. 

Francis, Saddle and Moccasin. Ch. 11. (1887) 
Ef anvthing should happen, it ’ould knock me 
galley west. 

R. E. Rosrnson, Danvis Folks, Ὁ. 306. (1894) 


GALLOWS 


8 

Let the tree on which they hang us be, at least. 
of decent wood. (κἄν τι σφαλῆτ᾽, ἐξ ἀξίου γοῦν 
τοῦ ξύλου.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 737. (405 8.Cc.) 
Murray, tr. A variation of the proverb 
quoted by Scholiast, “If you feel that you 
must hang vourself, at least pick a good tree” 
(ἀπὸ καλοῦ ξύλου κἂν ἀπάγξασθαι) 

Theophrastus actually had a book written against 
him by a woman—which was the origin of the 
proverb about “Choosing your tree to hang from” 
(suspendio arborem eligendi). 

Puiny, Naturalis Historia: Prefatio. Sec 29. 
(A.D. 77) 

If I be hang’d Ile chuse my gallowes. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1659) 
If I must be hanged, I won’t go far to choose my 
gallows; It shall be around your fair neck. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


9 
The gallows will have its own at last. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.506.(1855) 
To show the gallows before they show the town. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 543. 
Cited as a Spanish proverb. 


10 
Yf ye kepe a man fro the galhows he shalle 
neuer loue yow after. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Aesop, i, 10. (1484) See 
under THIEF. 
11 


When every one gets his own, you'll get the 
Gallows. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §550.(1732) 


12 
It is not only the gallowes-clappers that say so. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomie, 
li, 305. (1583) From the swinging of the 
body to and fro like the clapper of a bell. 
Come, come, ye Gallows-clappers. 
BroME, The Antipodes. Act ii, sc. 9. (1620) 
Fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers. 
ΜΟΤΤΕΥΧ, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 7. (1708) 
Gallows bird, one that deserves hanging. 
FRANCIS GrOSE, Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: Gallows Bird. (1785) 
Young gallows bird. 
Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 2. (1828) 
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1 
Widdie [gallows] hold thine own. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. (1721) 
It’s nae laughing to girn [grin] in a widdy. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


2 
You'll ride on a horse that was foal’d of an 
acorn. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 253. (1678) 
As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was brought 
up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn. 

Lorp Lytron, Pelham. Ch. 82. (1827) 


3 
He hath been five thousand years a boy.— 
Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 12. 
(1595) 
Though he be a notable gallows, . 
did turn him away 
BEAUMONT AND "FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act i, sc. 3. (1611) 
Gallows, a wicked rascal. 
BENJAMIN Martin, Englisk Dictionary: Gal- 
lows. (1749) 
“Now, young gallows!” This was an invitation 
for Oliver to enter. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 11. (1838) 


4 
This fellow . . . hath no drowning mark upon 
him; his complexion is perfect gallows. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 1, 32. (1611) 
Hold him fast, the dog: he has the gallows in 
his face. 

GotpsmMiITH, Good-Natured Man. Act v. (1768) 
He had gallows written on his brow in the hour 
of his birth. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 6. (1819) 
There’s gallows marked in his face. 

Marryvat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 8. (1835) 


. his master 


5 
Your happe may be to wagge 
Upon a wodden nagge. 
Joun Sxetton (Ὁ), A Pore Helpe, |. 256. (c. 
1520) 
Others . . . vaile and couch it, when riding the 
wooden horse. 
Epmunp Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, p. 119. (1654) 
I’de ride the wooden horse e’er be troubled with 
her impertinence. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, The Virtuous Wife. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1680) 


6 
The gallowes grones for this wage as iust rope 
ripe. 
Unxnown, Misogonus. Act i, sc. 4. (1577) 
One for whom ye gallowes grones. 
Str Henry Manwayrinc, Sea-mans Diction- 
ary, p. 525. (c. 1620) 
Thus, then he scaped hanging, And made no more 
moan ; 
But yet for his presence the gallows did groan. 
Skirburne Ballads, xxxii, 131. (c. 1590) 
Go hang yourself in your own garters, for I’m 
sure the gallows groans for you. 
Swrrt, Polite pa vereation. Dial. i. (1738) 


GAMALIEL 


Brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel. 
(ἐν τῇ πόλει ταύτῃ παρὰ τοὺς πόδας Ταμαλιήλ.) 
New Testament: Acts, xxii, 3. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Secus pedes Gamaliel eruditus.” 
“A Gamaliel’” came to be a proverbial phrase 
for a distinguished teacher (sometimes for 
a pedant), after the Jewish teacher of St. 
Paul, just as “A Daniel,” or “A second Dan- 
161, meant a man of keen judgment and in- 
telligence. 
I will sit at the feet of Gamaliel. 
BERNARD SHAW, Devil’s Disciple. Act iii. (1897) 


GAMBLING 
See also Cards, Chance, Dice 


8 

The gambling known as business looks with 
austere disfavor upon the business known as 
gambling. 

A AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


The devil goes share in gaming. 
af ne ORM Gnc yok of Proverbs,p.501.(1855) 


Gaming is a principle inherent in human na- 
ture. 
EDMUND BurKE, Speech, House of Commons, 
11 Feb., 1780. 
Man is a gaming animal. 
CuHarces Lams, Essays of Elia: Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on Whist. (1823) 


Fools for arguments use wagers. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto i, 1. 
298. (1663) 
Your actions verifie a proverb among you, none 
but fools lay wagers. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s Visions, p. 16. (1677) 
See the virtue of a wager, that new philosophical 
way, lately found out, of deciding all hard ques- 
tions. 

APHRA BEHN, The Rover. Act iii, sc. 1. (1677) 
It’s an old saying (and I think a true one), 
That none but knaves or fools lay wagers. 

The British Apollo. No. 146, col. 4. (1711) 

A Wager is a Fool’s Argument. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 452, (1732) 

Do not trust nor contend, 
Nor lay Wagers, nor lend, 
And you'll have Peace to your Life’s End. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6351.(1732) 
For most men (till by losing render’d sager), 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. 

Lorp Byron, Beppo, St. 27. (1817) 


In play there are two pleasures for your choos- 
ing— 

The one is winning, and the other losing. 

gg BERN, Don Juan. Canto xiv, st. 12. (1824) 


He that plays more than he sees, forfeits his 
eyes to the King. 
ΑΜ Campen, Remains (1870), p. 324. 


(1604) Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 132. 
(1670) 


GAMBLING 


1 
No gambler was ever yet a happy man. 


WILLIAM ΟὈΒΒΕΤΊ, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 


1. (1829) 
2 


You never accumulate if you don’t speculate. 
Davip Donce, Death and Taxes, p. 233. (1941) 
NoTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE, 446 VENTURE. 


3 

If a gambler can reform, then there is a cure 
for leprosy. (Tu ‘chien néng pien shéng lai 
yu yao.) 

Doo.itrLeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 
Win here, win there, the banker is all right. 
(Ying lai ying ‘chii ku chia ‘hao.) 

oo Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 182. 


The less play the better. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 1595) 
Keep flax from fire, youth from gaming. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


5 
A Man gets no Thanks for what he loseth at 
Play. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 275 (1732) 


6 

Could fools to keep their own contrive, 

On what, on whom could gamesters thrive? 
Joun Gay, Fables: Pan and Fortune. (1727) 


7 
In his proverbe seith the wise, 
Whan game is best, is best to leave. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. viii, 1. 
3087. (1390) 

When game is best, Hit is tyme to rest. 

Unxnown, Douce MS, p. 52. (c. 1440) 

The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 39. (1595) 
Away, begone; the sport is at the best. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 5, 121 
If yet thou love game at so dear a rate, 

Learn this, that hath old gamesters dearly cost: 
Dost lose? rise up: dost win? rise in that state. 
Who strive to sit out losing hands are lost. 

GEORGE HERBERT, The Church-Porch. St. 34. 
(1633) 

Leave your luck while winning. (Sabarse dejar 
ganando con la fortuna.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
38. (1647) 

Gie o’er when the play is gude. 

JOHN Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 260. (1678) 
The French say, “Tl faut bon laisser le jeu 
tant qu'il est beau” (One does well to leave 
the play while it is good). 

Leave off while the play is good. 

KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 233. (1721) 
When I saw our host break ranks, ... I δ᾽ ἢ 
Pricked off by myself while the play was good. 

g WALTER Scotr, The Monastery. Ch. 13. (1820) 


I know the saying, . . 
colde play. 
a J oo Nugae Antiquae, i, 205. 
ς, 159 
I'll not play with you for shoe-buckles. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 195. (1639) 


. small stake makes 
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He'll play a small game rather than stand out. 
ον Ray, English Proverbs, p. 174. (1678) 


He that plays his money, ought not to value it. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 203. (1640) 
He that is thrown, would ever wrestle. 


Georce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 798. 
10 


At the game’s end we shall see who gains. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 540. (1640) 
At the End of the Game, you'll see who’s the 

Winner. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 826. (1732) 
He knew a wise old Saying, which maintain’d, 
That ’twas bad Luck to count what one had 

gain’d. 
PP ca ByroM, The Pond. (1773) 


Gamesters and race-horses never last long. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 753. (1640) 
A Race-Horse is an open Sepulchre. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 376. (1732) 
We all put our money upon the wrong horse. 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, Speech, House of 
Lords, 19 Jan., 1897. 
We cannot expect to have an honest horse race 
until we have an honest human race. 
Attributed to CHARLES EvAns HuGHEs, but de- 
nied by him in a letter to the compiler. Be- 
sides “To bet on the wrong horse,” horse 
racing has given rise to many other prover- 
bial phrases, such as, “To be out of the 
running,” “To be left at the post,” “To hold 
the whip hand,” “Τὸ have the inside track,” 
“To win by a head,” “To be a dark horse.” 
“The blue ribbon of the turf,” referring to 
the Derby, is credited to Benjamin Disraeli. 
See Life of Lord George Bentinck, ch. 26. 
(c. 1870) COMPETITION MAKES A HORSERACE, 
see under Horse. 


12 
He pleyth best that wins. 
Jonun Heywoop, Three Hundred Epigrams. 
No. 230. (1562) 
He plays well that wins. 
Jon CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 122. (1639) 


A good candle-holder proves a good gamester. 
James HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) 
A good Candle-Snuffer may come to be a good 
Player. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 138. (1732) 
14 
Gaming is the mother of lies and perjuries. 
(Mendaciorum et periuriarum mater est alea. ) 
JoHN oF Satissury, Polycraticus, Bk. i. (1175) 
Hasard is verray moder of lesinges [lying]. 
CxHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Pardoners 
Tale, 1. 263. (c. 1387) 
By gaming we lose both our time and treasure, 
—two things most precious to the life of man. 
OwEN FELtHaM, Resolves. (c. 1623) 
One begins by being a dupe, one ends ὃν being 
a rascal. (On commence par étre dupe, | On finit 
par étre fripon.) 
MapAME DEsHOULIERES, Réflexions sur le Jeu, 
(c. 1688) 
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Gaming, the vice of Knaves and Fools, detest, 
Miner of Time, of Substance, and of Rest. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
A man may play with decency; but if he games, 
he is disgraced. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 5 Feb., 1750. 
Who games, is felon of his wealth, 

His time, his liberty, his health. 

NATHANIEL Corton, Pleasure. (1751) 

Gaming corrupts our dispositions, and teaches us 
a habit of hostility against all mankind. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Martha Jeffer- 
son, 1787. 

[Gambling] is the child of avarice, the brother 
of iniquity, and the father of mischief. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Letter to Bushrod Wash- 
ington, 15 Jan., 1783. Washington was per- 
haps paraphrasing the French proverb, ‘‘Le 
jeu est le fils de l’avarice et le pére du dés- 
espolr.” 

Gambling is the child of avarice, but the parent 
of prodigality. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. (1820) 

Ἵ 
It is play, wine and wantonnesse, that feedeth 
a lover as fat as a foole. 

JoHN Lyty, Euphues, p. 118. (1579) Arber, 
ed. After the Latin proverb, “Alea, vina, 
Venus, per quae sum factus egenus” (Gam- 
ing, wine, and women, through which I have 
become a beggar). 

Gaming, women, and wine, while they laugh they 
make men pine. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The Italians say that “play, wine, and women 
consume a man laughing.” It is true of all pleas- 
urable sins. 

WILLIAM GuRMNALL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour, ii, 239. (1658) 

Play, women, and wine undo men laughing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 
Play, women, and wine are enough to make a 

prince a pauper. 
C. H. Spurcreon, John Ploughman’s Pictures. 

Ch. 2. (1880) See also W1nE aND WOMEN. 


2 
Lest he should lose, the gambler ceases not 
to lose. (Sic, ne perdiderit, non cessat perdere 
lusor. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 451. (c. 1 B.C.) 


3 
The better the gambler, the worse the man. 
(Aleator quanto in arte est potior, tanto est 
nequior. ) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 33. (c. 43 

B.C.) See also under DANCING. 

A gamester, the greater master he is in his art, 
the worse man he is. 

Francis Bacon, Apophthegms. (c. 1600) 
The better gamester the worser man. 

Joun CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 96. (1639) 


4 
Hasty gamesters oversee. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 151. (1678) 
Hasty Gamesters oversee themselves. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1803.(1732) 


GAMBLING 


5 
Play wi’ your play fairs. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 253. (1678) 
“Play with your peers.” 


If you stick to gambling you will have to sell 
your house. (Hsin liao tu mai liao wu.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
762. (1875) 
The players are blind; the lookers-on see clearly. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 767. 


7 
The most patient man in loss, the most cold- 
est that ever turned up ace. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymobeline, ii, 3, 2. (1609) 
Why they call a feller that keeps losin’ all the 
time a good sport gits me. 
Kin Hussarp, Abe Martin’s Broadcast, p. 28. 
(1930) 
8 
I'll lay my head to any good man’s hat. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 310. 
(1595) 
T’ll lay all Lombard-street to an egg-shell. 
ARTHUR Murpny, The Gray’s Inn Journal. 
No. 11. (30 Dec., 1752) Lombard Street, in 
London, has many banks. The American 
equivalent would be Wall Street. 
All Lombard Street to ninepence. 
Tuomas Moore, Tom Crib’s Memorial, Ὁ. 38. 
(1819) 
I'll bet Lombard Street to a Brummagem sixpence. 
GEORGE DANIEL, Sworn at Highgate. Act i, sc. 
4. (1826) Brummagem: made in Birming- 
ham; counterfeit. 

All Lombard Street to a China orange. 
Marryat, Newton Forster. Ch. 47. (1832) 
“It is Lombard Street to a China Orange,” quoth 

Uncle Jack. “Are the odds... so great?” 
Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. iv, ch. 3. (1849) 
You can bet a dollar to a doughnut. 
F. W. Bronson, Nice People Don’t Kill, p. 55. 
(1940) Nasu, Said with Flowers, p. 4. (1942) 
You can bet your bottom dollar. 
MarcGareET FisHpack, Men Get It in the Neck 
(1940) LassweELL, Suds in Your Eye, Ὁ. 4 
You can bet your boots and put your shirt on it. 
Neato Marsu, Vintage Murder, p. 284. (1940) 


9 

Now, Criticks, do your worst, that here are 
met; 

For, like a Rook, I have hedg’d in my Bet. 

GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, The 

Rehearsal, p. 31. (1672) 
He began to think .. . that he had betted too 
deep ... and that it was time to hedge. 

T. B. Macautay, History of England. Vol. iv, 

᾿ ch. 17. (1855) 

, 
You ain’t goin’ to fool female Young America 
much. You may gamble on that. 

ARTEMUS Warp, In Washington. (1866) 
Whatever is found in its company may be 
gambled on as being the petrified truth. 

ser ae Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 50. 


GAME 


GAME 
See also Sport 


4 
Sine periculo friget lusus. (Without danger 
the game grows cold.) 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, All Fools. Act iii. (1605) 
Quoting a Latin proverb. 


Canstow pleyen raket, to and fro, 
Netle in, dokke out, now this, now that? 

CuHaucer, Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 460. (c. 1380) 
You base foot-ball player. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 94. (1605) 
Those athletic brutes whom undeservedly we 
call heroes. 

Joun Drynen, Fables: Preface. (1700) 

The flannelled fools at the wicket or the muddied 
oafs at the goals. 

RupYARD KIPLING, The Islanders, |. 32. (1902) 
The beautiful but pernicious game of billiards. 
Wirson, Noctes Ambrosianae, March, 1827. 
To play billiards well is the sign of a misspent 

youth. 

HERBERT SPENCER, quoting from an unknown 

source.(c.1&860) See DuNcAN,Life and Letters. 
It’s one, two, three strikes νου Τὰ out, 
At the old ball game. 
Jack Norwortu, Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game. (1908) 


I... told him two could play at that game. 
EDWARD FitzGERALp, Letters, 12 June, 1845. 
Two can plav at that game, old fellow. 
J.C. Hutciinson, Crown and Anchor. Ch. 20. 
(1896) The proverb, of course, is “That is 
a game that two can play at.” 


4 

Good bye, captain. . . . die game, captain. 
Joun Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, Act iii. (1727) 

You're game, egad—too much for such a cur. 
EDWARD THOMPSON, The Meretriciad,20.(1765) 

I shall die game. 
Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 43. (1840) 

She was evidently game to the backbone. 

: Mayne Rel, Scalp Hunters. Ch. 23. (1851) 


There are games which it is better to lose than 
win. (Est etiam, ubi profeto damnum praestet 
facere, quam lucrum.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 102. 
(1869) Quoting Plautus. 
It is a silly Game, where no Body wins. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2880.(1732) 
It is an ill game that hath not one trump. 
; Rocer NortH,Lives of the Norths, i, 357.(1740) 


‘Tis not for money they contend but for 
glory. (οὐ περὶ χρημάτων τὸν ἀγῶνα ποιεῦνται 
ἀλλὰ περὶ ἀρετῆς.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. viii, ch. 26. (c. 445 
B.C.) Tigranes, a Persian, speaking of the 
Greeks, when he found that the prize con- 
tended for in the Olympian games was a 
crown of olive. 

And eek men shal nat make ernest of game. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Miller's Pro- 
logue, 1. 78. (c. 1386) 
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The true honor of virtue consists more in fight- 
ing than in winning. (Consiste l’honneur de la 
vertu ἃ combattre, non a battre.) 

MonrmTaAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 30. (1580) 
Sport is sweetest when there be no spectators. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 326. (1639) 
The best of the sport is to do the deed, and say 
nothing. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 813. (1640) 
It’s the fight that gives us pleasure, not the vic- 
tory. (C’est le combat qui nous plait, et non pas 
la victoire.) 

BLAIsE PAscaAL, Pensées. Pt. i, art. ix, No. 34. 

(c. 1660) 
And who, ’mid e’en the Fools, but feels that 
half the joy is in the race. 

Sir Ricuarp Burton, Kasidah. Pt. viii, st. 18. 

(1880) 
To love the game beyond the prize. 

Henry NEwso it, Clifton Chapel. (1898) 

The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew! 

RupyaArD KipLinc, A Song in Storm. (1918) 
It’s not the kill that counts but the cast. 

R. A. J. WALLING, The Corpse Without a Clue, 

p. 36. (1944) 


When the rules of the game prove unsuitable 
for victory, the gentlemen of England change 
the rules of the game. 
Haroitp Lasx1, Address, before the Commu- 
nist Academy, Moscow, July, 1934. 


8 
They were indeed fair game for the laughers. 
MacauLay, Essays: Milton, p. 23. (1825) 
As to the unfortunate Jews, each party consid- 
ered them fair game. 
C. M. YoncE, Cameos. Bk. i, ch. 30. (1852) 


9 
I fly at higher game. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Children of the New For- 
est, Ch. 7. (1847) 
She is game much too high for him. 

CHARLES GIBBON, For the King. Ch. 16. (1872) 
10 
We must play the game. (προφάσεις ἀγὼν 
δέχεσθαι.) 

Pato, Cratylus. Sec. 421D. (c. 375 B.c.) A 

proverbial phrase. 
For what man that is entred in a pley, 
He nedes moot unto the pleye assente. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Clerk’s Pro- 

logue, 1. 10. (c. 1386) 
Play the game, don’t talk. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc, The Maltese Cat. (1898) 
Men do not talk about honour nowadays—they 
call it “plaving the game.” 

London Daily Chronicle, 2 May, 1904, p. 4/5 
Ive played the game. Ive fought the good fight. 

Srraw, The Doctor’s Dilemma. Act iii. (1906) 
Youre not playing the game. 

BERNARD Suaw, Misalliance, Ὁ. 94. (1910) 


11 
Go hunt your hare, you've only got a hedge- 
hog so far. (I modo, venare leporem: nunc 
irim tenes. ) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 184. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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Honey is not worth the price of a sting. 

Sap1, Bustan, Ch. 6, apologue 7. (c. 1257) 
The game is not worth the candle. (Le jeu ne 
vault pas la chandelle.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 

It is a poor sport that is not worth the candle. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 754. (1640) 
The noise is greater than the nuts. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1071. 
When the light of life is so near going out, and 
ought to be so precious, Le jeu ne vaut pas la 
Chandele, The play is not worth the expence of 
the candle. 

ABRAHAM Cow Ley, Essays. No. 10. (1668) 
The play won’t pay the candles. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 175. (1678) 
The Germans say, ‘“‘Geld um Dienst ist nicht 
Danks werth” (The pay for the toil is not 
worthy of thanks). 

Surely the game is hardly worth the candle. 

A. Conan Dov te, The Sign of the Four. Ch 1. 
(1890) 

I don’t think the game’s worth the candle. 

CLype Fitcn, The Girl With the Green Eyes. 
Act i. (1902) 

The game isn’t really worth the candle. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, Ὁ. 
13. (1942) On p. 90, “Sometimes he won- 
dered whether the game was worth the can- 
dle.” 


1 
You skin me at my own game. (Meo me ludo 
lamberas. ) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 743. (c. 195 B.C.) 
The skin game . . . is played in the thousand low 
hells of New York. 

M. H. Situ, Sunshine and Shadow, p. 405. 

(1868) 
We've been overrun with “rollers” and “skin- 
game’? men. 

HAMLIN GARLAND, Eagle’s Heart, p. 239. (1900) 


2 
This isn’t their game. (Ce n’est icy leur gib- 
bier. ) 

Rabeais, Pentagruel. Bk. iii, Prologue. (1545) 


3 
Whanne I speke aftir my beste avise, 
Ye sett it nought, but make ther-of a game. 
Sm Ricwarp Ros, tr., La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, 1. 226. (c. 1460) 
Those sweete wits... 
Are now despiz’d and made a laughing game. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Teares of the Muses, l. 
204. (1591) 
Do they not seek occasion .. - 
[Το] make a game of my calamities? 
MiLTon, Samson Agonistes, 1. 1329. (1671) 


4 
The devil, or the world, or the flesh, will play 
the small game, as we use to say, before they 
will sit out. 
Henry Smits, Sermons (1866) ,ii,108.(a.1591) 
He will play small game, before he sit out. 
Wrrum Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 323. (1605) 
Now for the divel, he ha’s so much to do 
With roaring boys, he'll slight such babes as thou. 
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Yet be not too secure, but put him to’t, 
For he’ll play at small game, e’er he sit out. 
RICHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimzaies (1859), p. 148. 
(1631) 
The devil himself will rather chuse to play 
At paltry small game, than sit out, they say. 
SAMUEL Butter, Remains (1759), i, 253. (a. 
1680) 
You will play small game before you stand out. 
JAMES KE Lty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 391. (1721) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3882. (1732) 


5 
The game’s up. (Ilicet.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, }. 208. (161 B.C.) 
The game is up. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 3, 107. (1609) 
I plainly see that the game is up. 

Sr Joun Moore, Letter to Lord Castlereagh, 

26 Nov., 1808. 
6 
And now pray let’s see your game. 

VANBRUGH AND CupBer, The Provok’d Hus- 
band. Act ii, sc. 1. (1728) Plan of action; 
scheme. 

He was playing a deep game. 

WILLIAM WINDHAM, Speech, in Parliament, 27 
May, 1795. 

Now, gentlemen, I have another game to play. 

DisRAELI, Vivian Grey. Pt. v, ch. 13. (1826) 

He was... playing a double game. 

BisHop ConNoP THIRLWALL, History of Greece. 
Bk. viii, ch. 62, p. 188. (1844) 

These three thousand men . . . [design to] over- 
throw the Greck empire! That was their little 
game! 

Rusk, Pleasures of England, p. 108. (1885) 

They determined to spoil my little game. 

W. T. Wawn, The South Sea Islanders, p. 94. 
(1893) 

James . . . could not play a losing game. 

G. J. W. Worse ey, Life of Marlborough Vol. 
ii, ch. 49, p. 44. (1894) 

No man ever knew better how to play a waiting 
game. 

WotsELEY, Life of Murlborough, ii, 91, 434 

You’re playing some sort of a deep game. 
A. A. Farr, Double or Quits, p. 183. (1941) 
7 
For one point, Martin lost his ass. (Ob unum 
punctum, cecidi Martini asellus. ) 

Unknown. A Latin proverb. “One wrong move 

lost the game.” 


8 
John Wolfe entered . . . the newe and most 
pleasant game of the goose. 

UNKNowN, Stationers’ Register. June, 1597. A 
game played with counters on a board di- 
vided into compartments, in some of which 
ἃ goose was depicted. 

I am like those who play at Goose. 


The Royal Game of Goose. 
Oxtver Gotpsmitu, The Deserted Village, 1. 
232. (1770) 
For good society is but a game, 
“The royal game of Goose,” as I may say. 
Byron. Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 58. (1823) 
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Ἵ 
Another hour of music was to give delight or 
the gapes, as real or affected taste for it pre- 
vailed. 

Jane Austen, Persuasion. Ch. 20. (c. 1815) 
What gave me the gapes was the scenes [at the 
theatre]. 

T. C. Hattsurton (Sam Srick), The Clock- 

maker. Ser iii, ch. 3. (1840) 


2 
Gaping is catching. 
᾿ NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Gaping. (1736) 


You may gape long enough ere a bird fall in 
your mouth. é 
Joun CrarKke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 153. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
You may gape long enough, e’re a Bird fly into 
your Mouth. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5945.(1732) 
Do you gape for preferment ?—Faith, I may gape 
long enough, before it falls into my mouth. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


4 
To go idly loytring vp and downe as we say, 
to go seeking for a halfepenie of gaping seede. 

Friorio, A Worlde of Wordes: Anfanare.(1598) 
They sow but gape seed, which being harvested 
yields them a goodly crop of wonders. 

OpaptAH WALKER, Of Education, Ὁ. 195. (1673) 
She is fond of gape-seed. 

RoBeErT Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 431. (1830) “Of staring at everything 
that passes.” 

He that gapeth till he be fed, 
Maie fortune to fast and famishe for honger. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Hee that doth gape vntill he be fedd, 

Well may he gape vntill he be dead. 

JouHN Davies, Scourge of Folly, 399. (1611) 
He that still gapeth, till he be fed, 

Well may he gape, untill he be dead. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.6459.(1732) 
He that gapes till he be fed, will gape till he 
be dead. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

ἡ. (1869) 


A man ought not to chide with a foole, nor 
gape over an oven. 

RAPIHTAEL HOLINSIIED, Chronicles, ii, 389. (1577) 
It is ill gaping before an oven. 

JaMEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
No gaping against an oven. 
5 Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 96. (1670) 


You gape for gudgeons. 
JaMEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1659) 


8 
Gape while you get it. 
JaMEs Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 119. (1721) 
“Spoken to those who expect a thing without 
reason.” 


9 
She will gape like a pig on a spit. 


Unxnown, The British Apollo. Vol. ti, No. 62. 
(1709) 
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10 

In the garden more grows than the gardener 

sows. (Nace en la huerta lo que el hortelano 

no siembra. ) 

Correas, Spanish Vocabulary, 207.( ¢. 1627) 

Cited by Hower, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 
p. 6. (1659) 

Many things grow in the garden were never 

sown there. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3363. (1732) 
More springs in the garden than the gardener 
ever sowed ...is a proverb... for parents 
and teachers, that they lap not themselves in a 

false security. 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 4. (1852) 
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11 
Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iii, 1. 566. (1784) 
Who loves a garden still his Eden keeps. 
A. B. Atcort, Tablets: The Garden. (1868) 


12 
As is the Gardener, so is the Garden. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 701. (1732) 
The first Men in the World, were a Gardener, 
a Ploughman, a Grasier. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4529. See 
also under ADAM. 


13 

And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden. (Plantaverat autem Dominus Deus 
Paradisum voluptatis a principio.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 8. (c. 550 B.C.) 
God Almightie first Planted a Garden. And in- 
deed, it is the Purest of Humane pleasures. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Gardens. (1597) 
God the first garden made, and the first city Cain. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, The Garden. Essay v. (c. 


1650) See also under City. 
14 


The gardener knows, when branches greenly 
fall, that fruit and flowers will show what 
time can do. (Weiss doch der Gartner, wenn 
das Baumchen griint, Dass Blut’ und Frucht 
die kiinft’gen Jahre zieren. ) 

GOETHE, Faust: Prolog im Himmel. (1806) 


MacIntyre, tr. 
15 


A garden must be looked unto and dressed as 
the body. 
HeErsBeErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 134. (1640) 


16 
The Market is the best Garden. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 745. (1640) 
Cheapside being called the best garden only by 
metaphor. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthties, ii, 333. (1662) 

At London they are wont to say, Cheapside is the 
best garden. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
Covent Garden is the best garden. 

Francis Grosk, Provincial Glossary. (1790) 
17 
You may be on land, yet not in a garden. 

Herprrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 962. (1640) 
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1 
She had been led up the garden before now. 
MicHaEL InnkEs, The Spider Strikes, Ὁ. 226. 
(1939) 
You fairly led me up the garden. 
J. J. ConninctTon, Four Defences, p.228.(1940) 
He put it in court I’d been led up the garden. 

H. C. BatLey, Orphan Ann, Ὁ. 172. (1941) On 
p. 191, “We were left feeling he’d led us up 
the garden”; p. 212, “I was led up the gar- 
den.” Bailey is fond of the phrase. He uses 
it in Meet Mr. Fortune, p. 296, and twice 
in Nobody’s Vineyard, pp. 54 and 192. 

She took me up the garden. 

ETHEL WHITE, Fear Stalks the Village, p. 30. 
(1942) The French say, ‘Faire voir ἃ quel- 
qu’un des étoiles en plein midi” (To make 
some one see stars in full midday). 


2 
A garden was the primitive prison, till man, 
with promethean felicity and boldness, luckily 
sinned himself out of it. 
CHARLES LAMB, Letter to William Wordsworth, 
22 Jan., 1830. 


3 
In al gardeins, some flowers, some weedes. 
JoHN LyLy, Euphues, p. 196. (1579) 
No garden so well tilled but some noxious weedes 
grow up in it. 
RoserT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, memb. 1, subsec. 3. (1621) 
The finest garden is not free from weeds. 
Epwarp Warp, Female Policy Detected, p. 89. 
(1716) 
A good Garden may have some Weeds: 
THoMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 152. (1732) 
No Garden without its Weeds. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3576.(1732) 
There is no garden but what produces weeds. 
RosBertT SouTHEY, Letter to his daughters, 19 
July, 1826. 


4 
This rule in gardening never forget, to sow 
dry and set wet. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 36. (1678) 
5 


He that hires one garden (which he is able to 
look after) eats birds; he that hires more than 
one will be eaten by birds. 

‘ Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 399. (1678) 


Your Garden’s better worth your noble Pain, 
Hence Mankind fell, and here must rise again. 
. Swiet, Ode to Sir William Temple, 1.176.(1689) 


7 
That is well said, replied Candide, but we 
must cultivate our garden. (Cela est bien dit, 
répondit Candide, mais il faut cultiver notre 
jardin.) 

VOLTAIRE, Candide. Ch. 30. (1767) We must 

attend quietly to our own affairs. 

One should cultivate letters or his garden. (Il 
faut cultiver les lettres ou son jardin.) 

Vorrarre, Letter to D’Alembert, July, 1773. 
I must work the garden—I must work the gar- 
den. 

Hawry James, The Aspern Papers.Ch.2.(1888) 
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8 
What a man needs in gardening is a cast-iron 
back, with a hinge in it. 
C. D. Warner, My Summer in a Garden. Ch. 
3. (1870) 
Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made 
him sees 
That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon 
his knees. 
Rupyarp KrpLinc, The Glory of the Garden. 
(c. 1911) 
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9 
The smel of Garlicke takes away the stink of 
dunghills. 
Joun Merton, A Six-Folde Politician, p. 35. 
(1609) Quoted as a proverb. 


Garlick makes a man winke, drinke, and stinke. 

THomas NasHE, Unfortunate Traveller. (1594) 

And scorne not Garlicke like to some that thinke 

It onely makes men winke, and drinke, and stinke. 

Sik JoHN Harincton, Englishman’s Doctor, 
86. (1607) 


Our apothecary’s shop is our garden full of 
pot-herbs, and our doctor is a clove of garlic. 
Unknown, A Deep Snow (1615) 


GARTER 
12 


I bet she snaps a mean garter. 
RAYMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 


129. (1940) 
13 


And what a worthy woman must she needs 
be her self, whose very garter hath given so 
much honour to Kings and Princes? 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 
20. (1642) Of Joan, Countess of Salisbury, 
wife of Edward the Black Prince, who is 
supposed to have dropped her garter while 
dancing with the King. See under Evi. 


14 
He thinks I’m the sand-fly’s garters. 

Ncalo Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, p. 123. (1941) 
On p. 173 the phrase is repeated, with the 
addition, “I’m not well up in Americanese, 
but I had the distinct impression that Mr. 
Garnette regards Mr. Ogden as fair and 
easy game.” 
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15 
They say ἃ creaking gate goes longest upon 
its hinges. 

THOMAS Cocan, John Buncle, Jr., i, 239. (1776) 
“A creaking gate hangs longest on the hinges.” 
Used figuratively of an invalid, who outlives an 
apparently healthier person. 

ANNE BAKER, Northants Glossary: Gate.(1854) 
Your mother . . . may live yet a score of years. 
Creaky gates last longest. 

5. Barrnc Goutp, Mehalah. Ch. 22. (1880) 

A creaking cart goes long on the wheels. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. ix, vol. vi, p. 298.(1900) 
A creaking door hangs long on its hinges. 

Folk-Lore. Vol. xxiv, p. 76. (1913) 
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1 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon. (Nolite annunciare in Geth, neque 
annuncietis in compitis Ascalonis.) 

Old Testament: II Samuel, i, 20. (c. 600 B.C.) 
The fact is—but tell it not in Gath—I was hap- 
pier without them! 

Marie Corel, God’s Good Man.Ch.20.(1904) 
“Tell it not in Gath!”; often misquoted as ‘“whis- 
per...” Do not make it public! 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Tell. (1941) 
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2 
Make not a gauntlet of a hedging-glove. 

Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 5. (1639) Ray, 

Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
3 
To print, is to run the gantlet, and to expose 
ones self to the tongues strapado. 

JoserpH GtanviLL, The Vanily of Dogmatiz- 
ing: Preface. (1661) In Europe, running the 
gauntlet was a military punishment, in which 
the culprit, stripped to the waist, ran be- 
tween two rows of men, who struck at him 
with sticks or knotted cords. In America, 
it was adopted by the courts as a legal 
punishment as early as 1676 (See Plymouth 
Laws, 176) and quickly became very popular 
with the Indians as an ordeal to which thcir 
white captives were subjected. “To run the 
gauntlet”” became a proverbial phrase for 
passing through any kind of critical ordeal. 

They stripped them naked and forced them to 
run the Gauntlet. 

INCREASE MATHER, King Philip’s War, p. 137. 
(1676) 

The Court Marshall doth adjudge that the said 
Melchior Classen shall run the Gantlope once, 
the length of the fort. 

ALicE Morse ΒΑΚ, Colonial Days in Old 
New York, p. 245, quoting a decree of c. 1681. 

Your miscellanies have safely run the gantlect, 
through all the coffee-houses. 

Pope, Letter to Wycherley, 17 May, 1709 

The case has run the gauntlet of the courts. 

Lorp BroucHaM, Historical Sketches of States- 
men of the Time of George 111: Eldon, p. 
254. (1839) 

They have run the gauntlet of the years. 

O. W. Ho_MEs, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, p. 138. (1858) 

They descended the Mississippi, running the gant- 
let between hostile tribes. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, France and England in 

: North America, p. 12. (1880) 
He threwe downe his gauntlet. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicles, p. 376. (1548) The 
context is, “Makynge a proclamacion, that 
whosoeuer would saie that kynge Richard 
was not lawefully kynge, he would fighte 
with hym at the vtterance, and threwe downe 
his gauntlet.” “To throw down the gauntlet,” 
then, is to give a challenge. 
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I cast them my Gauntlet, take it vp who dares. 
THOMAS NasuH_E, Pasquil’s Apologie. (1590) 
And casting out as it were, his gantlet of defiance 

. . . he challengeth them all. 

WitLiam Hinpe, Life and Death of John 
Bruen, \xi, 205. (1641) 

This [challenge] the Poet communicated to some 
of his military friends; two or three of whom 
. . . took up the gauntlet. 

ANDREW ΚΙΡΡΙ5, Biographia Britannica: Bent- 
ley. (1784) “To take up the gauntlet” is, of 
course, to accept the challenge. 

The Duchess of Drinkwater appeared upon the 
field of fashion, and threw down the gauntlet 
of defiance to Belgrave. 

Τ. 5. Surr, A Winter in London, ii, 204. (1806) 
[She] had thrown down her gauntlet to him, 
and he had not been slow in picking it up. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 67, p. 249. (1867) 


GEESE, see Goose 
GENERAL 


8 
A drunken general is a bad commander. 
THomaAs Brown, Works (1760), iii, 256. (a. 
1704) Quoted as “an old proverb.” 


6 
We can make majors and officers every year, 
but not scholars. 
RosperT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 15. (1621) 
I made all my generals out of mud. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings of Napoleon. 
(c. 1815) 
I am sorry it was not a general—I could make 
more of them. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Remark, when he heard 
of the death of a private. (1862) 
7 
Turenne’s small change. (La monnaie de M. 
Turenne. ) 
MapDAME DE CoRNUEL, referring to the eight 
generals appointed to take Turenne’s place. 
(1649) See Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. 


8 
A thousand soldiers are easily got, but a single 
general is hard to find. (‘Chien ping i té i 
chiang nan ‘chiu.) 

Doo.uittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 192. (1872) 


9 
Oh, he is mad is he? Then I wish he would 
bite some other of my generals. 

GEORGE II oF ENGLAND, Retort, to some one 
who complained that General Wolfe was a 
madman. (1758) See THACKERAY, History of 
William Pitt. Vol. i, ch. 15, note. 

Get me the brand, and I’ll send a barrel to my 
other generals. 

Retort, ascribed to Abraham Lincoln, when 
told that General Grant was drinking too 
much whiskey. The story, however, was the 
invention of a reporter for the New York 
oe appearing in the issue for 26 Nov., 
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1 
One bad general is better than two good ones. 
To escape divided counsels. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 72. (1904) 


2 

I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, 
of your recently saying that both the army 
and the government needed a dictator... . 
Only those generals who gain successes can 
set up dictators. What I now ask of you is 
military success, and I will risk the dictator- 
ship. 

ΘΕῈ Lincoin, Letter to General “Fight- 
ing Joe’ Hooker, whom he had just placed 
in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
26 Jan., 1863. 


A general who sees with the eyes of others 
will never be able to command an army as it 
should be commanded. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, to Barry 
O’Meara, at St. Helena, 9 Dec., 1817. 
Soldiers generally win battles; generals get the 
credit for them. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, at St. Helena, 
to Gaspard Gourgaud. (1817) 


4 

That which makes the real general is to have 
mastery over his fingers. (στρατηγικὸν ἀληθῶς 
ἡ περὶ τὰς xeipas ἐγκράτεια.) 

PERICLES, Remark, to Themistocles, when the 
latter said that in his opinion the greatest 
excellence in a general was anticipation of 
the plans of his enemies. (c. 475 B.c.) Some- 
times rendered, “to have clean hands.” See 
PiutarcH, Lives: Aristides. Ch. 24, sec. 4. 

It is the part of a good general to talk of success, 
not of failure. (ἐπεὶ στρατηλάτου | χρηστοῦ τὰ 
κρείσσω μηδὲ τανδεᾶ λέγειν.) 

SopHOCLEs, Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 1429. (c. 
408 B.C.) 

The proper qualities of a general are judgment 
and deliberation. (Ratio et consilium propriae 
ducis artes.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 20. (c. a. Ὁ. 109) 
The greatest general is he who makes the fewest 
mistakes. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings of Napoleon. 

(c. 1810) 
The highest authority tells us that he is the best 
general who makes the fewest mistakes. 

Sm Ian Hamitton, Staff-Offiicer’s Scrap-Book, 
ii, 347. (1907) 

To know when to retreat and to dare to do it. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, when asked what was 
the best test of greatness in a general. (c. 
1518) See Fraser, Words on Wellington, 
p. 35. 

A good retreat is esteemed, by experienced of- 
ficers, the masterpiece of a general. 

meer tla Britannica (ed. 3), xvi, 141/1. 
(179 


8 
Soldiers’ valour depends on their general’s 
strategy. (Ducis in consilio posita est virtus 
militum.) 

Pusiizius Syrvus,Sententiae.No.159.(c.43 B.C.) 


GENEROSITY 


Under a powerful genera] there are no weak 

soldiers. (Ch‘iang chiang shou hsia wu jo ping.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1203. (1875) 


6 
Soldiers only make risings and riots; they are 
generals and colonels who make rebellions. 
Horace Watpore, Letter to Mrs. Carter, 25 
July, 1789. 


GENERALITIES 


7 

It being the nature of the mind of man, to the 
extreme prejudice of knowledge, to delight in 
the spacious liberty of generalities, as in a 
champaign region, and not in the enclosures 
of particularity. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii, sec. 69. (1605) There is a law 
maxim, ‘‘Fraus latet in generalibus” (Deceit 
lurks in generalities). 

We fear the glittering generalities of the speaker 
have left an impression more delightful than 
permanent. 

F. J. Dickman, Review, of a lecture by Rufus 
Choate, in the Providence (R.1.) Journal, 
14 Dec., 1849. 

The glittering and sounding generalities of 
natural right which make up the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Rurus CuHoate, Letter, to the Maine Whig 
Convention, 9 Aug., 1856. 

“Glittering generalities!” They are blazing ubiq- 
uities. 

ΒΕ. W. Emerson, Uncollected Lectures: Books. 
(1860) Referring to Choate’s letter. 


GENEROSITY 
See also Liberality 


8 
What virtue is beyond generosity? 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 55. (c. A. D.100) 
Besides generosity there is nothing in the world. 
Savi, Pand Namak (Scroll of Wisdom). Sec 
4. (c. 1260) 


9 
The best generosity is that which is quick. 
BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 240. (1817) 
HE GIVES TWICE WHO GIVES QUICKLY, see under 
GIFT. 
10 
Nothing is generous, if it is not at the same 
time just. (Nihil est liberale, quod non idem 
iustum. ) 
Cicero, De Offictis.Bk.i,ch.14,sec.43.(c.45 B.C.) 
Generosity is the flower of justice. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, American Note- 
a Books, 19 Dec., 1850. 
Our generosity should never exceed our means. 
(Ne benignitas maior esset quam facultates.) 
Cicero, De Offciis. Bk.i,ch.14,sec.44.(c.45 B.C.) 
Bounty has no bottom. (Largitionem fundum 
non habere.) 
Cicero, De Officits. Bk. fi, ch. 15, sec, 55, 
Quoted as “a common proverb,” 


GENEROSITY 
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1 
Generosity goes with good birth; pity accom- 
panies it, and gratitude. (La générosité suit la 
belle naissance; La pitié l’accompagne et la 
reconnaissance. ) 
PIERRE ConNEILLE, Hléraclius, Empereur d’Ori- 
ent. Act v, sc. 2. (1647) 


You are not generous: it’s your disease. You 
love to give. (οὐ φιλάνθρωπος σύ γ᾽ éoa" ἔχεις 
νόσον, χαίρεις διδοὺς.) 
EPICHARMUS. Frag. 274. (c. 550 B.c.) Quoted 
by PLutarcy, Moralia, §10C. 
Generosity invents even a cause for giving. 
(Benignus etiam causam dandi cogitat.) 
PuBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiue.No.78.¢c.43 B.C.) 
Generous almost to a fault. 
TimotTuy SuHay Artur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night ii, p. 33. (1854) 
I am generous to practically any fault. 
Ocpen Nasu, Two and One Are a Problem. 
(1939) 


Generous Minds are all of kin. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1752. 


4 

Tho’ the generous Man care the least for 
Wealth, yet he will be the most gall’d with the 
Want of it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5009.(1732) 
The generous Mind least regards Money, and 
vet most feels the Want of it. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1746. 


Be generous, yet not too free; 
Don’t give the Fox the Henhouse Key. 


ARTITUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, Ὁ. 89. 
(1924) 


She loosened up like a Marcel wave in the 
surf at Coney. 
QO. Henry (WiiuiaM Sypney Porter), The 
Enchanted Profile. (1909) 


7 
The truly generous is the truly wise. 
Joun Home, Douglas. Act iii, sc. 1. (1756) 


8 

Who in adversity would succour have, 

Let him be generous while he rests secure. 
P SADI, Gulistan, i, 6. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr 


Generosity gives less of advice than of help. 
(La générosité donne moins de conseils que 
de secours. ) 

MARQUIS DE VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 

491. (1746) 

Great generosities produce great ingratitudes. 
(Les grandes générosités produisent les grandes 
ingratitudes.) 
ss MAUNENABCUES, Réflexions. No. 578. 


One cannot be too generous. Very few try; 
and none succeed. 
PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, The Uniform of 
Glory, p. 161. (1941) 


GENIUS 
I—Genius: What It Is 


11 
Genius is mainly an affair of energy. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism: Liter- 
ary Influence of Academies. (1865) 


12 
Genius, that power which dazzles mortal eyes, 
Is oft but perseverance in disguise. 

Henry Austin, Perseverance Conquers All. 
κὰ (c. 1613) 


What is genius? It is the power to be a boy 
again at will. 
14) . M. Barrie, Tommy and Grizel, Ὁ. 249.(1900) 


A genius is simply a fellow who’s been there 
before in some other world and knows his 
business. 
Davip Berasco, The Return of Peter Grimm. 
Act ii. (1911) 


Genius is patience. (Le génie, c’est la pa- 
tience. ) 

GrorcE-Louis LECLERC DE BuFron, Discours 
sur le Style. (1753) This is the form quoted 
by STEVENS, Study of the Life and Times 
of Madame de Staél, ch. 3. HERAUL1 DE 
SECHELLES, Voyage ἃ Montbard, Ὁ. 15, gives 
a longer form, “Le génie n’est qu’une plus 
grande aptitude a la patience” (Genius is 
nothing but the greatest aptitude for 
patience), sometimes given as “Le génie 
n’est autre chose q’une plus grande apti- 
tude ἃ la patience” (Genius is nothing else 
than, etc.). 

16 
Genius is fostered by industry. (Ingenium in- 
dustria alitur. ) 

Cicero, Pro Caelio. Ch. 19, sec. 45. (55 B.C.) 
No man’s genius, however shining, can raise him 
from obscurity, unless he has industry. (Neque 
enim cuiquam tam clarum statim ingenium, ut 
possit emergere, nisi illi materia.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. vi, epis. 23. 

(ς. A.D. 100) 
You must have no dependence on your own 
genius. If you have great talents, industry will 
improve them: if you have but moderate abilities, 
industry will supply their deficiency. ... As- 
siduity . . . will produce effects similar to those 
which some call the result of natural powers 

Sm JosHua Reynorps, Discourse, to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, 11 Dec., 1769. 
Hogarth (c. 1750) is credited with saying, 
“Genius is nothing but labour and diligence,” 
while a century earlier, Jan Walaeus, the 
Dutch physician, is said to have written, 
“Genius is an intuitive talent for labor.” 

Genius is the father of a heavenly line; but the 
mortal mother, that is industry. 

THEODORE PARKER, Ten Sermons on Religion: 
Culture of the Religious Powers. (1853) 
Genius is one per cent. inspiration and ninety- 

nine per cent. perspiration. 

Tuomas A. Epison, Newspaper Interview. See 
Golden Book, April, 1931, and Life, ch. 24. 
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1 

Genius is the power to labor better and more 
availably. 

Ξ R. W. EMERSON, The Transcendentalist. (1842) 


Genius is the capacity of evading hard work. 
ELBERT HusBaRD, The Philistine. Vol. xi, p. 
114. (1901) 


Genius . . . that energy which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates. 

Jounson, Lives of the Poets: Pope. (1779) 
Genius is nothing more than knowing the use 
of tools. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Frances Burney, 

25 Nov., 1784. 


4 
Men of genius are ethereal chemicals operat- 
ing on the mass of neutral intellect. 
Joun Keats, Letter to Benjamin Bailey, 22 
Nov., 1817. 


5 
The cleverest thing in the world is taking 
pains, (ἡ πεῖρα.) 

Lasus OF HERMIONE. (c. 545 B.C.) From the 
Maxims of Aristotle, as quoted by STOBAEUs, 
xxix, 70. See EpmMonps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 229. 

Practise with zeal whatever art you’ve scanned: 

As pains help talent, so training helps the hand. 

(Exerce studio quamvis perceperis artem: 

ut cura ingenium, sic et manus adiuvat usum.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 21. (c. 175 B.c.) 

“Genius” (which means transcendent capacity 

of taking trouble, first of all). 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. Bk. iv, 
ch. 3. (1860) SAMUEL BUTLER THE YOUNGER 
(Note-Books, Ὁ. 174) comments on this, 
“Genius has been defined as a supreme 
capacity for taking trouble... . It might 
be more fitly described as a supreme capacity 
for getting its possessors into trouble of all 
kinds.” Eric  Partripce, Dictionary of 
Clichés: Infinite, says, “An infinite capacity 
for taking pains, whether as a definition of 
genius or as a plodding virtue, is an adapta- 
tion or a misquotation of Carlyle... . How 
often that ‘first of all’ is forgotten.” 

Genius, I often think, only means an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. 

JANE Exrice Hopxins, Work Amongst Work- 
ing Men. (1870) According to a letter in 
Notes and Queries for 13 Sept., 1879, p. 213, 
Miss Hopkins was the first to use the exact 
phrase, “Genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” She was a social worker, 
and her article referred to her work among 
navvies at Cambridge. Somerset MAvucHAM, 
in his Cakes and Ale, p. 4, says this: 
“Charles Dickens in an after-dinner speech 
stated that genius was an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,” but he offers no proof of 
the assertion. J. M. Barrig, in his Chancel- 
lor’s Address, at the University of Edinburgh, 
changed it to, “Genius is an infinite love of 
taking pains.” 

Few truer statements have been made than that 
genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains. 

Kent, Jason Burr's First Case, p. 196. (1941) 


6 
Genius is a vagabond. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On Vaga- 
bonds. (1863) “A genius is a man who can 
make you see stars in the daytime” is credited 
to Edward Simmons. 


7 
Genius seems to be the faculty of having faith 
in everything, and especially one’s self. 
ARTHUR STRINGER, The Devastator, Ὁ. 116. 
(1944) 
8 
Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles 
or seek by preference the high circles of so- 
ciety. 
Wooprow Witson, Speech, at Hodgenville, 
Ky., 4 Sept., 1916. Birthplace of Lincoln. 


II—Genius: Apothegms 


There was never a great genius without a tinc- 
ture of madness. (Nullum magnum ingenium 
sine mixtura dementiae fuit.) 

ARISTOTLE, A phorism. (c. 330 B.c.) As quoted 
by SENECA, De Tranquilitate Anim, i, 15. 

I have heard, madam, your greatest wits have 
ever a touch of madness. 

Joon Dryven, Sir Martin Mar-All. Act v, sc. 
1. (1667) 

“Eccentricities of genius, Sam,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 30. (1836) 

10 

Improvement makes straight roads; but the 
crooked roads without improvement are the 
roads of Genius. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 

11 
Since when was genius found respectable? 

E. B. BRownING, Aurora Leigh. Bk. vi, 1. 275. 

(1856) 
12 
An evil genius. (ἀλάσορα. 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 72. (1508) 
Erasmus gives the Latin, “Genius malus,” 
and cites PLutTarcu, Moralia, 4148, who 
quotes Empedocles as affirming that at birth 
the Fates, a good and bad, receive everyone 
into their care. 

The strongest suggestion Our worser Genius can. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 27. (1611) 

A tradition of two Genii, which attend every 
man, one good, the other evil. 

SAMUEL Purcnas, His Pilgrim, 365. (1613) 

My better genius, thou art welcome. 

JAMES SHIRLEY (?), Andromana, Act iii, sc. 5. 
(1660) 

Thou ... art an evil genius to thyself. 

NicHoLas Rowe, Tamerlane.Act iv,sc.1.(1704) 


13 
Genius without Education is like Silver in 
the Mine. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1750. An echo of Chateaubriand’s “Sans 
le gofit, le génie n’est qu’une sublime folie” 


(Without taste, genius is nothing but sublime 
folly). 
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, 
Men of genius do not excel in any profession 
because they labour in it, but they labour in 
it because they excel. 

Haz.itt, Characteristics. No. 416. (c. 1821) 


2 

Adversity reveals genius, prosperity hides it. 
(Ingenium res | adversae nudare solent, celare 
secundae. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk, ii, sat. 8, 1. 73. (35 B.C.) 
ΠῚ fortune is often an incentive to genius. 
(Ingenium mala saepe movent.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 43. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The worship of genius never makes a man rich. 
(Amor ingenii neminem unquam divitem fecit.) 

PETRONIUS, Satvricon. Sec. 83. (c. A.D. 60) 
Fortune has rarely condescended to be the com- 
panion of genius. 

Isaac D’IsrAELI, Curiosities of 

Poverty of the Learned. (1791) 
Hunger is the handmaid of genius. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 

endar, (1893) See also PoETS AND POVERTY. 


Literature: 


3 
Genius, as an explosive power, beats gun- 
powder hollow. 

T. H. Hux.ey, Administrative Nihilism.(1871) 
4 
A genius never can be quite still. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, 70 Hester Thrale, 17 July, 

1775. 

The man of genius makes no mistakes. His errors 
are volitional. 

JaMEs Joyce, Ulysses (Random), p. 188.(1922) 


5 
I have always thought geniuses much inferior 
to the plain sense of a cookmaid, who can 
make a good pudding and keep the kitchen in 
order. 
Mary Wortrey Monrtacu, Letter to the 
Countess of Pomfret, March, 1739. 


6 
Poor is the field I plough. (Tenuis mihi cam- 
pus aratur. ) 
Ovi—n, Tristia, ii, 327. (c. Α.Ὁ. 9) Admitting the 
slightness of his genius. 
7 
Give your genius a chance. (Indulge genio.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. v, I. 151. (ce. A.p. 58) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 74. 


8 

How often the greatest geniuses lie hidden in 
obscurity! (Ut saepe summa ingenia in oc- 
culto latent!) 

: Prautus, Captivi, 1. 165. (c. 200 B.c.) 


For genius renown endures deathless. (In- 
genio stat sine morte decus.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk.iii,eleg.2,1.26.(c.26 B.C.) 
The memory of genius is immortal. (Immortalis 
est ingenii memoria.) 

SENECA, Ad Polybtum. Sec. 37. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
Genius survives: all else is claimed by death. 
(Vivitur ingenio: caetera mortis erunt.) 

SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: Decem- 
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ber: Colin’s Emblem. (1579) Quoted proba- 
bly from Consolatio ad Liviam, written 
shortly after the death of Maecenas by an 
anonymous author. See Notes and Queries, 
Jan., 1918, p. 12. 
Vivitur ingenio: that damn’d motto there 
Seduced me first to be a wicked player. 

GrorceE Farouwar, Love and a Bottle: Epi- 
logue. (1699) The motto, “Vivitur ingenio,”’ 
was probably displayed in Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

10 
When genius is punished, its fame is exalted. 
(Punitis ingeniis, gliscit auctoritas. ) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 35. (c. A.D. 116) 
Tacitus is telling how the books written by 
Cremutius Cordus were burned by order of 
the Roman Senate, and derides the stupidity 
which thinks it can suppress books by burn- 
ing them, an action which, Tacitus says, has 
always resulted in infamy to the persons who 
ordered the burning, and in glory to the vic- 
tims. 

11 
The public is wonderfully tolerant. It for- 
gives everything except genius. 

Oscar Witpe, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 

GENIUS LOCI, see under Gons. 


Il1I—Genius and Talent 


12 

Doing easily what others find difficult is tal- 
ent; doing what is impossible for talent is 
genius. 

Henri AMIEL, Journal, 27 Oct., 1856. 
Mediocrities sweat blood to produce rubbish. 
Geniuses create wonders without an effort. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. See Opinions of Anatole 

France, p. 100. 
13 
You ain't got no genius: you has just talent. 
J. M. Barrie, Sentimental Tommy.Ch.5.(1896) 


14 
The eagle never lost so much time as when 
he submitted to learn of the crow. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Men ov genius are like eagles, tha live on what 
tha kill, while men ov talents is like crows, tha 
live on what has been killed for them. 

Josn Bittincs (H. ἊΝ. SHaw), Talent and 

Genius. (1858) 


15 

Talent finds its models, methods, and ends in 
society. . . . Genius is its own end, and draws 
its means and the style of its architecture 
from within. 

R. W. Emerson, The Method of Nature.(1841) 
Talent is that which is in a man’s power; genius 
is that in whose power a man is. 
eee) R. Lowe ti, Among My Books. Ch. 1.(1870) 


Genius is a gift of the Gods, but Talent is our 
affair; and with untiring patience one can 
acquire talent in the end. 
GuSTAVE FLAuBERT, Letiers. See SmitH, Un- 
forgotten Years, p. 216. 
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1 

You’ve got a talent for genius. 

Q. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Unprofitable 
Servant. (1911) “Talent is an infinite capac- 
ity for imitating genius,” is a definition by 
an unknown author, as is “Genius is the 
talent of dead men.” 


2 
There is the same difference between talent 
and genius that there is between a stone mason 
and a sculptor. 

ΒΕ. G. INGERSOLL, Shakespeare. (1891) 


3 

Genius begins great works; labor alone fin- 

ishes them. (Le génie commence les beaux 

ouvrages, mais le travail seul les achéve.) 
JoserH Jousert, Pensées. No. 335. (1810) 

4 


Between genius and talent there is the pro- 
portion of the whole to its part. (Entre esprit 
et talent il y a la proportion du tout a sa 
partie. ) 

La Bruvere,Caractéres:Des Jugements.(1688) 
δ 
Genius knows better than talent how to hide 
its barrel-organ. Yet it too can only play its 
seven old pieces over and over again. 

Ε. W. NietzscHe, Human All-too-Human. Ch. 

2. (1878) 


6 

Talent repeats; Genius creates. Talent is a 
cistern; Genius a fountain. . . . Talent jogs 
to conclusions to which Genius takes giant 
leaps. . . . Talent is full of thoughts, Genius 
of thought. 

E. R. Wuuppre, Literature and Life: Genius. 
(1850) 

Talent convinces, Genius but excites; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth. 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 
Contented not till earth be left behind. 

Lorp Lytton, Talent and Genius. (c. 1870) 
The Germans say, ‘Das Talent arbeitet, das 
Genie schafft” (Talent works, genius creates) , 
or as Weber put it, “Der Genie erfindet, 
der Witz findet bloss” (Genius invents, In- 
telligence merely discovers). 


GENTILITY 


7 
A man can buy nothing in the market with 
gentility. 

WrittraM Cectt, Lorp BurGHLEY, Advice to 
His Son. (c. 1560) See Pecx, Desiderata 
Curiosa, p. 47. 

Gentry alone ... (as the plain proverb saith) 
sent to market will not buy a bushel of wheat. 
Tomas Futrer, Worthies, iii, 441. (1662) 
Gentry sent to market will not buy one bushel 

of corn. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
Gentility is all very well to talk about, but it 
gets you nothin’ at the market. 

R. 5, Surtees, Ask Mama. Ch. 10. (1858) 


GENTLEMAN 


8 
Crist wol, we clayme of him our gentillesse, 
Nat of our eldres for hir old richesse. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, 1. 261. (c. 1386) 
Gentility is nothing but antient riches. 
Wirtram Cecit, Lorp BurGHLEy, Advice to 
His Son. (c. 1560) See Prcx, Desiderata 
Curiosa, Ὁ. 48. HerBerT, Jacula Prudentum. 
No. 1031. (1640) 
An-other of an excellent worlds wit . . 
say, that honour was but antient riches. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Courtier and Countryman, 
p. 190. (1618) 
What tell you me of gentry? 'tis nought else 
But ancient riches. 
Joun WessTeER, The Devil’s Law-Case. Act i, 
sc. 1, (1623) 
Nobility is nothing but ancient riches. 
. Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 52. (1737) 


. would 


Gentility is only a more select and artificial 
kind of vulgarity. 
Witrt1am Haziitt, Table-Talk. Vol. i, ch. 16. 
(1822) “There is nothing so vulgar as gentil- 
ity."—Punch, 18 May, 1872, p. 202/2. 


10 
Shabby gentility has nothing so characteristic 
as its hat. 

O. W. Hotes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 8. (1858) 

Too proud to beg, too honest to steal, 
I know what it is to be wanting a meal; 
My tatters and rags I try to conceal, 
I’m one of the Shabby Genteel. 

Harry Crirron, Shabby Genteel. (c. 1870) 
What all men should avoid is the “shabby 
genteel.” Better be in rags. 


BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 23. (1880) 
11 


Who cares for comfort when gentility’s con- 
sarned! 
ΕἸ M. Wuitcuer, Widow Bedott Papers.(1855) 


12 
Gentility without wealth staggers like a sicke 
man. 

Unknown, London Love. Act i. (1641) 
Gentility without ability is worse than plain 
beggary. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
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I—Gentleman: Definitions 


13 
A gentleman will do like a gentleman. 
RICHARD BRATHWAIT, The English Gentleman, 
p. 148. (1630) Quoted as “a common saying.” 


14 
Though he be not gentil born, 
Thou mayst well seyn, this is a soth, 
That he is gentil, bicause he doth 
As Jongeth to a gentilman. 
CHAUCER (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
2194. (c. 1365) 
Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 
Privee and apert, and most entendeth ay 
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To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And tak him for the grettest gentil man. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, |, 257. 
Redeth Senek, and redeth eek Boece 
Ther shul ye seen expres that it no drede is, 
That he is gentil that doth gentil dedis. 

Cuaucer, The Tale of the Wyf of Bath, 1. 312. 
Trauth, pettee, fredome, and hardynesse .. . 
Off thisse virtues iiii, who lakkyth iii, 

He aught never gentylmane called to be. 

Unknown, Qualities of a Gentleman. (c. 1420) 

In Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 252. 
He is a Gentleman, because his nature 
Is kind and affable to every creature. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD, The Shepherd’s Content. 
St. 41. (1594) 
A soft, meeke, patient, humble, tranquill spirit, 
The first true Gentleman that ever breath’d 
ΤΠΟΜΑΒ DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt i. 
(1604) 
We must be gentle, now we are gentlemen. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, v, 2, 164. (1610) 
Gentle is that gentle does. 

J. W. Warter, Last of the Old Squires, Ὁ. 43. 

(1854) Referred to as “ἃ common saying ” 


1 
A gentleman makes no noise; a lady is serene. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, Second Series: Man- 
ners. (1844) 


Diogenes, who being asked, who were the best 
Gentlemen, answered, those which set naught 
by riches, honours, pleasures, and life, and 
which overcame their contraries, to wit, pov- 
ertie, ignominie, payne, and death. 
STEFANO GUuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 176. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
If you can shoot like a South Carolinian, ride 
like a Virginian, drink like a Kentuckian, make 
love like a Georgian, and be proud of it as an 
Episcopalian, you’re a Southern gentleman. 
CrarE Bootue, Kiss the Boys Good-bye. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1939) 


3 
According to my mild way of thinking, it is 
not essential that a gentleman should be 
bright. 
Corra Harris, What Makes a Gentleman? 
(1930) 


4 
What’s a gentleman but his pleasure? 
GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 15. (1573) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
You shall find in an old tracte printed by Winkin 
de Woorde, this olde sayd sawe: Whats a gentle- 
man but his pleasure? 
UnKNowNn, Maroccus Extaticus, Ὁ. 10. (1595) 


It is not ye decent of birth but ye consent of 
conditions that maketh Gentlemen, neither 
great manors but good manners that expresse 
the true Image of dignitie. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 191. (1579) 
Gentlemen you are no lesse I perceiue by your 
manners. 

νυν, Euphues and His England, p. 252. 
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The Appelation of Gentleman is never to be 
affixed to a Man’s Circumstances, but to his Be- 
haviour in them. 

Ξ RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 207. (1710) 


A right Gentleman is sooner seene by the 
tryall of his vertue then blasing of his armes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 191. (1579) 
He that would be a geitleman, let him go te 
an assault. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 877. (1640) 
Who would be a gentleman, let him storm a town. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1670) 


He cannot be a gentleman which loveth not 
a dog. 
JoHN NoRTHBROOKE, Against Dicing. (1577) 


8 

Nature, not rank, makes the gentleman. (Vi- 
rum bonum natura non ordo facit.) 

Ἢ PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.713.(c.43 B.C.) 


The qualifications of a fine gentleman are to 

eat a la mode, drink champagne, dance jigs, 
and play at tennis. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1668) 


The fatal reservation of a gentleman is that 
he sacrifices everything to his honor except 
his gentility. 


LOMA Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


A man may wear a red necktie, a green vest 
and tan shoes, and still be a gentleman. 
E.M.STATLerR,Statler Hotel Service Code.(1921) 


12 
The only infallible rule we know is, that the 
man who is always talking about being a 
gentleman never is one. 

R. S. Surtees, Ask Mamma. Ch. 1. (1858) 


13 
A gentleman never looks out of the window. 
Oscar WILDE, Remark, when some one called 
attention to the interesting view from his 
windows in the Hétel Voltaire, on the Quai 
Voltaire, at Paris, 1883. 
A gentleman is one who is never rude uninten- 
tionally. 
H. F. Hearp, A Taste for Honey, p. 36. (1941) 
Quoted as “Oscar Wilde’s silly remark ” 


Ii—Gentleman: Apothegms 


14 
I am a gentleman, though spoiled i’ the breed- 
ing. The Buzzards are all gentlemen. We came 
in with the Conqueror. 

Ricuarp Brome, The English Moor. Act ii, 

sc. 4. (c. 1650) 

1 think she was cut out for a gentlewoman, but 
she was spoil’d in the making. 

ses Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


The gentleman of honour, ragged sooner than 
patched. (Hidalgo honrade, antes roto que 
remendado. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1615) 
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1 
It is not the gay coat that makes the gentle- 
man. 

JouHN CrarkE, Paroemiolugia, Ὁ. 124. (1639) 
It is not the fine Coat that makes the fine 
Gentleman. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3002.(1732) 


Gentleman is written legibly on his brow. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, The Heir-at- 
Law. Act iii, sc. 1. (1797) 
Though modest, on his unembarrass’d brow 
Nature had written “gentleman.” 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto ix, st. 83. (1821) 


3 

Wherever I go the world cries “that’s a gen- 

tleman, my life on’t a gentleman!” and when 

y ave said a gentleman, you have said all. 
Jown Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice. (1685) 


4 

The complaints against the maids are as well 
masculine as feminine, and very applicable to 
our gentlemen’s gentlemen. 

DeEFoE, Everybody’s Business, Ὁ. 20. (1725) 
You gentlemen’s gentlemen are so hasty. 

SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act ii, sc. 2. (1775) 
The gentlemen’s gentlemen and two impudent 
Englishmen had been examined. 

Lapy GRANVILLE, Letters, i, 186. (1820) 
“Here’s grandeur!” said Mrs. Harley. “Maids, 
cockades, footmen, and gentlemen’s gentlemen.” 

Mattock,The Old Order Changes,i,193.(1886) 
5 


Once a gentleman, and always a gentleman. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit. Bk. ii, ch. 28. (1857) 


6 
His tribe were God Almighty’s gentlemen. 
Drypen, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 1. 645. 
(1681) 
A Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman. 
A. W. ann J. C. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


7 
I have not yet spoken with the gentleman in 
the black pantaloons; you know he seldom 
walks abroad by daylight. 

Joun Drypen, The Wild Gallant. Act iii, sc. 1. 

(1663) Referring to the devil. 

Give way to the old gentleman in black [the 
friar). —No! t’other old gentlemen in black shall 
take me if I do. 

Drypen, The Spanish Fryar. Act v,sc.2.(1681) 
The little gentleman in black velvet. 

WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 11. (1814) 


8 
It is a vulgar error to suppose that a gentle- 
man must be ready to fight. The utmost that 
can be demanded of him is that he be in- 
capable of a lie. 

R. W. Emerson, Journal, 14 Dec., 1850. 


9 
A Gentleman ought to travel abroad, but dwell 
at Home. 

Taomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 127. (1732) 


A Gentleman should have more in his Pocket, 
than on his Back. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 128. 
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10 
Modest Assurance, good Humour, and Pru- 
dence, make a Gentleman. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3430.(1732) 
Manners and Money make a Gentleman. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3333. 
Money and good manners make the gentleman. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 
11 
Gentlemen of three outs, i. e., without money, 
without wit, and without manners. 

Francis Grose, Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue: Gentlemen. (1785) 
A gentleman of three outs—‘‘out of pocket, out 
of elbows, and out of credit.” 

Lorp Lytton, Paul Clifford. Ch. 4. (1830) 

12 

A right Gentleman is not borne as the Poet, 
but made as the Oratour. . . . Philosophy re- 
ceived not Plato a Gentleman, but made him 
one. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 182. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Education begins a Gentleman, Conversation 
compleats him. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1359. (1732) 
Knowledge begins a Gentleman, but ’tis Conver- 
sation that compleats him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3136. 

13 
[He] was accompted a tyraunt, and no gentle- 
man. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, fo. 183B (1548) 


14 
When Adam dalfe and Eve spane, ... 
Whare was than the pride of man? 

RICHARD ROLLE DE HAMPOLE, Religious Pieces, 
fr. Thornton MS, 79. (c. 1330) The first 
line had been long in use as a proverb, but 
this is its first known appearance in Eng- 
lish literature. 

When Adam dolve and Eve span. 
Who was then the gentleman? 

Joun Barr, Text, used by him for his speech 
at Blackheath to the rebels in Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection, 12 June, 1381. Ball was after- 
wards hanged. “A spirit fatal to the whole 
spirit of the Middle Ages breathed in the 
popular rime which condensed the levelling 
doctrine of John Ball.”—-J. R. Green, Short 
History of England, ii, 484. See also HuME, 
History of England, vol. i, ch. 17, note. 

When Adam dalf and Eve span who was then 
a gentleman? 

Harleian Miscellany, 3362, fo. 54. (c. 1470) 
Whan Adam delffid and Eve span, who was than 
a gentilman ? 

HIiLis, Common-Place Book, Ὁ. 131. (c. 1530) 
When old Adam delv’d, and Evah span, 

Where was my silken velvet Gentleman? 

SAMUEL Rowtanps, Hell’s Broke Loose, 15. 
(1605) 

When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Pray where was then the Gentleman? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6421.(1732) 
A proverb in many languages. The Germans 
say, “Als Adam henkte und Eva spann, | Wer 
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war der Edelmann?” The French equivalent 
is, “Au temps passé, Berthe filait” (In times 
past Bertha span), Berthe being the wife of 
Pepin and mother of Charlemagne. (d. 783) 


1 
A gentleman may make a king and a clerk 
may prove a pope. 

Sir JoHN HARINGTON, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
v. (1591) “According to the old proverb.” 

I can make a lord, but only God Almighty can 
make a gentleman. 

James I oF ENGLAND, to his old nurse, when 
she begged him to make her son a gentle- 
man. (c. 1600) 

The king cannot make a gentleman of blood, nor 
God Almighty, but he can make a gentleman by 
creation. : 

SELDEN, Table-Talk: Gentleman. (c. 1640) 
The King can make a Serjeant [at law], but not 
a Lawyer. 

Tuomas FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4613. (1732) 
Somebody has said that a king may make a 
nobleman, but he cannot make a gentleman. 

EDMUND BurKE, Letter to William Smith, 29 
jJan., 1795. 

Any king or queen may make a lord, but only 
the devil himself—and the graces—can make a 
Chesterfield. 

DickENs, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 23. (1841) 
The king may make a knight, but not a gentle- 
man. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 128. (1902) 


2 
A gentleman without money is a pudding with- 
out suet. 

James Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
A gentleman without living, is like a pudding 
without suet. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
A Gentleman without an Estate, is a Pudding 
without Suet. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 129. (1732) 


3 

Gentlemen of the first head, or zronice to be 
applyed to such as would be estemed a gentle- 
man, hauing no poynt or qualitie of a gentle- 
man, nor gentleman borne. 

RicuHarp HuLoet, Abcedarium Anglico Lati- 

num, sig. NS. (1552) 
Notwithstanding he be a dunghill gentleman, or 
a gentleman of the first head, as they use to 
term them. 

STUBBES, Anatomie of Abuses, p. 122. (1583) 
Gentilhomme de ville, a Gentleman of the first 
head, an upstart Gentleman. 

CoTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Gentilhomme. (1611) 
To be made . . . a Gentleman o’ th’ first house. 

JoHN FLETCHER, The Woman’s Prize. Act iv, 

sc. 1. (c. 1620) 
A gentleman of the first head; Novus homo. 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 710. (1681) 


A gentleman who lives ill is a monster in 
nature. (Un gentilhomme qui vit mal est un 
monstre dans la nature.) 

Mo rikreE, Dom Juan. Act iv, sc. 4, 1. 50. (1665) 
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5 

I pray God the olde prouerbe be not found 
true, that gentlemen and riche men are veni- 
son in Heauen (that is), very rare and daintie 
to haue them come thither. 


Joun NorTHBROOKE, Against Dicing, p. 22. 
(1577) 


It takes three generations to make a gentle- 
man. 
Six RosBert PEEL. (c. 1841) See BAGEHOT, Bio- 
graphical Studies, p. 47. 
Whatever may be the causes, ... the dictum, 
“It takes three generations to make a gentle- 
man,” is no longer in quotation. 
DEAN SAMUEL R. Hote, Then and Now, iii, 
37. (1902) 
It has always been possible to make a gentle- 
man in three generations; nowadays the thing is 
done in two. 
Innes, Comedy of Terrors, p. 1. (1940) 


7 
He goes directly to the Mayor, tels him he 
was a Scholler and a Gentleman. 
GEORGE PEELE, Merrie Conceited Jests, p. 11. 
(1607) 
As becommed a Gentleman and a Scholar. 
BisHop RicHarp Montacu, Diatribe on Tithes, 
p. 181. (1621) 
Matthew Feilde belonged to that class of modest 
divines who affect to mix in equal proportion 
the gentleman, the scholar, and the Christian. 
CHARLES Lams, Essays of Elia: Christ’s Hos- 
pital. (1820) 
His lockéd, letter’d, braw brass collar 
Shew’d him the gentleman an’ scholar. 
Rosert Burns, The Twa Dogs. (1786) 
A gentleman by nature, and a scholar by educa- 
tion. 
ὲ C. C. Cotton, Lacon. (1822) 


[He] was a gentleman from his skin out. 
REx Stout, Black Orchids, p. 86. (1942) 

Walter Winchell. Every other inch a gentleman. 
MANNING Lone, False Alarm, p. 208. (1943) 


9 
Nature’s gentlemen are the worst type of gen- 
tlemen I know. 

WitpeE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii. (1892) 
I call you one of Nature’s gentlemen. 

SHAW, The Admirable Bashville. Act ii. (1926) 


10 
One’s duty as a gentleman should never inter- 
fere with one’s pleasure in the slightest degree. 
OscaR WILDE, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Act iv. (1895) 


GENTLENESS 
See also Mildness 
That man was gentler than mulberries are 
soft. (ἀνὴρ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἣν wewalrepos μόρων.) 
AESCHYLUS, Ransom of Hector. Frag. 147, 
Smyth. (c. 458 Β. 6.) See ATHENAEUs, Deip- 
nosophistai, ii, 36, 51C; Evsraturus on Iliad, 
211, 16. The verse refers to Hector, and was 
probably spoken by Priam. 
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When he’s at his hottest, I make him gentle as 
a ewe. (Quom fervit maxume, tam placidum 
quasi ovem reddo.) 
TERENCE, Adelpkoe, |. 534. (160 B.C.) 
Gentler than a dove. (πρᾳότερος περιστερᾶς.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vii, 64. (c. A.D. 125) A 
Greek proverbial phrase. 
Ageyn the faukon—gentil of nature. 
LypcaTE, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 6605. (1412) 
Gentyll as faucoun. 
Joun SKELTON, Garland of Laurell, (c. 1520) 
Lythe [gentle] as lasse of Kent. 
SPENSER, Shepheardes Calender, Feb., |. 74. 
(1579) Drayton, Dowsabell. (1593) 
I'll warrant him, as gentle as a lamb. 
SHAKESPEARE,Romeo and Juliet, ii, 5, 45.(1595) 
My lady is as gentle as a lamb. 
Tuomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
12. (1620) 
She isn’t always as gentle as a lamb, with mint 
sauce. 
ArTEMUS Warp (C. F. BRowNnE), A War Meet- 
ing. (1861) 


With gentleness the fracture is repaired. 
J. L. Burcxwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 247. 
(1817) Politeness may bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 


2 
Gentle in method, strong in performance. 
(Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.) 

Craupio Aquaviva, Industrie ad Curandos Ani- 
mae Morbus, ii, 1. (1606) The phrase is 
adapted. Aquaviva, who was General of the 
Society of Jesus, actually wrote, ‘Fortes in 
fine consequendo, et suaves in modo.” A 
similar Latin proverb is, “Si possis suaviter: 
si non, quocunque modo” (If you can, gently; 
if not, by any other means). 


3 

Gentleness is able to accomplish what violence 
can not. (Peragit tranquilla potestas, | quod 
violenta nequit. ) 

CLAUDIAN, Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theo- 
doro Consuls, 1. 239. (a. D. 399) 

Rather by gentleness then by rigour. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, fo. 34b. (1548) 
Your gentleness shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 102. (1600) 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 118. 
Gentleness accomplishes more than violence. 
(Plus fait douceur que violence.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Phébus et Borée. Bk. vi, 
fab. 3. (1668) This is the fable of the wager 
between wind and sun as to which could de- 
prive the traveller of his cloak. The harder 
the wind blew, the more closely the traveller 
wrapped his cloak about him, but when the 
sun came out, he soon had it off. 

Might there not be 
Some power in gentleness we dream not of? 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Herod. Act i. (1901) 


4 
Gentle-mindedness is the better part. 
(φιλοφροσύνη γὰρ ἀμείνων.) 

Hower, Ihad. Bk. ix, 1. 256. (c. 850 B.C.) 


5 

To become gentler one needs only to grow old. 
(Man darf nur alt werden, um milder zu sein.) 
7 GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


The gentlest thing in the world will over- 
ride the strongest. (T‘ien hia’ chi jeu ch‘i 
ch‘ing t‘ien hia chi chi’ chien.) 

LaAO-TSzE, Tuo-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 43. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 

To remain gentle is to be invincible. (Sheu jeu 
yueh ch’iang.) 

Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 52. 
Gentleness brings victory to him who attacks, 
and safety to him who defends. (Ts‘z’ ‘i chen’ 
tseh shang; ‘i ‘shew tseh liu’.) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 67. 
Gentleness will blunt the sharpest sword. 

Sabi, Bustan. Ch. 4, Apologue 15. (c. 1257) 
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7 
I will not stand like a lion on a cheese-grater. 
(οὐ στήσομαι λέαιν' ἐπὶ τυροκνήστιδος.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, 1. 231. (412 B.c.) A 
cheesegrater was a knife with bronze or 
ivory handle, on which figures of animals 
were often carved. 
Saint George, who is euer on horsebacke, yet 
neuer rydeth. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 125. (1579) 
I feare me thou wilt use them as saint George 
doth his horse, who is euer on his back but neuer 
rideth. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 186. 
{[Satan] is not ... like St. George, which is 
always on horseback and never rides. 
HENRY SMITH, Sermons, ii, 32. (c. 1585) 
Like Saint George. they are always mounted, but 
neuer moue. 
THOMAS NASHE, Pierce Penilesse. (1592) 
Saint George, that swing’d the dragon, and e’er 
since 
Sits on his horse back at mine hostess’ door. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 288. (1596) 
He is not like S. Georges statue, euer on horse- 
backe, and neuer riding. 
THomas Apams, Works, Ὁ. 358. (1630) 
Defer not thy well doing; be not like St. George, 
who is always a-horseback, and never rides on. 
ὲ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


Let George do it, he is the man of years. 
(Laissez faire 4 George, il est homme d’age.) 
Lovis XII or France, referring satirically to 
his prime minister, Cardinal Georges d’Am- 
boise. (c. 1500) See StaucHtTer, Two Chil- 
dren in Old Paris, p. 233. Translated into 
modern slang as meaning “Let the other fel- 
low do it.” The traditional explanation in 
America is based on “George” as a name 
used in addressing Pullman porters. 
George can take it—let George do it. 

C. ἃ G. Litrre,The Black Thumb, p.221.(1942) 
He was not familiar with the fine old slogan, 
“Let George do it.” 

P. G. WopEHouse, Money in the Bank, p. 165. 

(1942) 
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1 
Sainct George to borrowe, 
Ye shall have schame and sorrowe. 
Joun SKELTON, The Doughty Duke of Albany, 
1, 506. (1529) Saint George being security 
for one’s good faith. 
Now sent George to borowe, let us set forward. 
EDWARD HALL, Chronicle, 1. 416. (1548) 
Sainct George to borow, our Ladies Knight. 
UDALL, Roister Doister. Act iv, sc. 8. (1566) 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 


2 
Let us set Germany, so to speak, in the sad- 
dle. It will soon know how to ride. 
OtTTo von BISMARCK, Speech, in the North- 
German Reichstag, 11 March, 1867. 


3 
An Anglo-Saxon is a German that’s forgot 
who was his parents. 

F.P.Dunne, Decline of National Feeling.(1900) 

All a German knows is what some wan tells him. 

F. P. DUNNE, Education of the Young. (1900) 

4 
Austria over all, if it only will. (Oesterreich 
uber Alles wann es nur will.) 

P. W. von Hornicxk. Title of pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1684. 

Germans, Germany over all, over all the world. 
(Deutschland, Deutschland ἅδον Alles, iiber Alles 
in der Welt!) 

A. H. HOFFMAN VON FALLERSLEBEN, Das Lied 
der Deutschland. First published in 1841, 
this song became very popular with the Ger- 
man troops as a marching song during the 
first World War. 


German fury. (Furor teutonicus. ) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 255. (ς. a.p. 
60) The French have a proverbial phrase, 
“Querelle d’Allemand” (A German quarrel), 
meaning an unjust quarrel. 

In all the maritime regions of Western Europe 
the churches resounded daily with one doleful 
addition to the litany: “From the fury of the 
Danes, good Lord, deliver us.” 

ELsiz THALHEIMER, History of England, Ὁ. 26. 

(1875) Referring to the Danish invasions. 
Furore Teutonico Diruta; Dono Americano Res- 
tituta. (Destroyed by German fury; restored by 
American generosity.) 

WHITNEY WarrEN, Inscription, for the library 
at Louvain, Belgium, destroyed by the Ger- 
mans in 1914, and rebuilt after the war by 
American contributions. Warren was the 
architect of the new building, but his inscrip- 
tion was rejected, after long debate, and a 
milder one substituted. 


6 
Tle have them wall all Iermany with brasse. 
5 MartowE, Dr. Faustus, 1. 116. (1604) 


Der Kaiser auf der Vaterland 

Und Gott on high, all dings gommand, 

Ve two, ach, don’d you understandt? 
Meinself-—und Gott. 
ALEXANDER Maccrecor Rose, Kaiser & Co. 
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First published in the Toronto Herald in 
1897. Usually called, “Hoch der Kaiser,” 
See STEVENSON, Famous Single Poems, p. 32. 


8 
Dear Fatherland, no danger thine 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine! 
(Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 
Fest stet und treu die Wacht am Rhein!) 
Max SCHNECKENBURBGER, Die Wacht am Rhein. 
(1840) 


9 
The Northern-man, whose wit in’s fingers 
settles. 

JosHUA SyYLvester, (τ, Du Bartas’ Divine 
Weekes and Workes. Wk. ii, day 2. (1605) 

The Germanes have their wit at their fingers ends. 

THomas Coryat, Crudities, ii, 81. (1611) 

The German’s wit is in his fingers. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 37. (1640) 
The Germanes have their wits at their fingers 
ends, viz., are good artificers. 

James Howe Lt, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 17. 
(1659) The French say, “Les Allemands ont 
Vesprit aux doigts.” 

10 
A German can grind corn on the butt of his 
hatchet, as the proverb puts it. 

Tortstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 16. 
(1865) Dole, tr. 
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11 
After great getters come great spenders. 
Tuomas BELL, Survey of Popery. Pt. i, bk. 2. 
ch. 4 (1596) 
Narrowly gathered, widely spent. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 257. (1721) 
How many a hand weak in getting is prodigal 
in spending. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 567. (1817) 
12 
Getting is got by getting—we know the saw. 

S. V. BenEtT, Western Star. Bk. i, 1. 79. (1943) 


13 
What he gets, he gets out of the fire. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 246. (1678) 


14 
Revolve the Getter’s Joy, the Loser’s Pain. 
And think if it be worth thy while to gain. 
Nicuotas Rowe, tr.. Pythagoras’ Golden 
Verses, 44. (1707) 


IIl—Getting and Keeping 


15 
He who gets doth much. but he who keeps 
doth more. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.399.(1855) 
16 
A warie keeper is better than a careful getter. 
CotcraveE, Dictionary: Amasseur. (1611) 
17 
There is paine in getting, care in keeping, and 
griefe in losing riches. 
THOMAS Draxk, Bibliotheca, p. 181. (1633) 
Pains to get, care to keep, fear to lose. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 973. (1640) 
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1 

Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

’Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into 
gold. 

: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Way to Wealth. (1736) 


Get what you can, and keep what you get. 
ae quidquid est, id domum trahere opor- 
tet. 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 801. (c. 220 B.C.) 
To get goods is the benefit of Fortune, to keepe 
them the gift of Wisdome. 
᾿ Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 192. (1579) 


Fortune is more easily gotten than kept. (For- 
tunam citius reperias quam retineas. ) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.198.(c.43 B.C.) 
Nor is it less a virtue to take care of property 
than to acquire it. In the latter, there is chance; 
the former demands skill. (Nec minor est virtus 
quam quaerere, parta tueri: | casus inest illic; 
hoc erit artis opus.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, }. 13. (c. 1 B.c.) 
As greet a craft to kepe wel as winne. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 

1633. (c. 1380) 
Litel is woorth thing ygoten, if after the getinge 
it ne be kept. 

(. DE GUILLEVILLE, Pilgrimage of the Lyf of 

the Manhode, 74. (c. 1430) 
Experience teacheth that there is no lesse praise 
to be geuen to the keper then to the getter. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Henry V, p.81.(1548) 
According to the saying of the Poet, The virtue 
is no lesse to keepe, then for to get. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 187. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
It is no less praise to keep than to win. 

για BercuHer, The Nobility of Woman, Ὁ. 

97. (1559) 
A kingdom is more easyly gotten than kept. For 
to get is the gift of fortune, but to keepe is the 
power of prudency and wisdome. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 78. (1576) 
The cunning to keepe is no lesse commendable 
than the couragé to get. 

Grorce Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 252. 

It is easier to make a fortune than to keep it. 
(Ch uang yeh i, shou yeh nan.) 
WriaM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2705. (1875) 
4 
Gear is easier gain’d than guided. 
; Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 235. (1678) 


He will have need of getters and keepers. 
Lew WALL AcE, Ben-Hur, Ὁ. 238. (1880) 


GHOST 


6 
Ghosts, like the ladies, ‘‘never speak till spoke 
to. 

R, H. Barnam, The Ingoldsby Legends: The 
Ghost. (c. 1840) The Germans say, “Gespen- 
ster sind fiir solche Leute nur | Die sie 
seh’n wollen” (Ghosts only come to those 
who look for them). 


GHOST 


; ) 
Ghost: The outward and visible sign of an 
inward fear. 

AmBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


8 
To wrestle with ghosts. (Cum larvis luctare.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 53.(1508) 
We are not to. . . fight with ghosts and anti- 
quated errors. 
Tuomas Manton, Commentary on Jude, Ὁ. 16. 
(1658) 


9 
Williams hadn’t the ghost of a chance with 
Tom at wrestling. 
Tromas HucuHes, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1857) 


10 
Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 
Old Testament: Job, xiv, 10. (c. 350 B.c.) In 
the Vulgate, the phrase is, “Consumptus, et 
quaeso est ?” 
He bubbled up the ghost. (Ille quidem animam 
ebulliit.) 
SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 55) 
I nearly breathed out the ghost. (Paene animam 
ebullivi.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 62. (c. A.D. 60) 
He said, It is finished: and he bowed his head, 
and gave up the ghost. (παρέδωκεν τὸ πνεῦμα.) 

New Testament: John, xix, 30. (c. A.D. 100) 

The Vulgate is “Tradidit spiritum.” 
He gave up the ghost. (ἀφῆκε τὴν ψυχήν.) 
Prutarcn, Lives: Demosthenes. Ch. 29, sec 5. 


(c. A.D. 110) Frequent in English literature. 
11 


Ghosts fear men much more than men fear 
ghosts. (Jén yu san fén p‘a kuei, kuei yu ch'i 
fén p‘a jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2708. (1875) 
Ha’nts don’t bodder longer hones’ folks, but you 
better go roun’ de grave-yard. 
Joet CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 
12 That affable familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. 86. (1609) 
Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 933. (1593) 


13 
When no salaries are forthcoming on Satur- 
day the “ghost doesn’t walk.” 
Unknown, see Household Words, 24 Sept., 
1853, p. 77/1. 
Instead of enquiring whether the treasury is 
open, they generally say, “Has the ghost walked ?” 
J. C. CoLeMAN, in BARRERE AND LELAND, Slang, 
p. 405. (1889) 
The ghost walked here last night. . . . It seems 
the paymaster has been around. 
RutH Wat.is, Too Many Bones, p. 53. (1943) 


14 

Ghosts do fear no laws, 

Nor do they care for popular applause. 
UNKNOWN, Thomas Nash His Ghost. (c. 1600) 


GIANT 


GIANT 


1 
First kill th’ enormous Gyant, your Disdaine. 
Joun Donne, The Dampe. (c. 1625) 
Honour, the fool’s gyant. 
RicHARD LOVELACE, Poems (1864), p. 175. (c. 
1650) 
The owner [of the castle] was Giant Despair. 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 
Giant Vanity urged Giant Energy to make use of 
Giant Duplicity. 
MeEreEbITH, Tragic Comedians, Ὁ. 175. (1880) 


2 
A Giant will starve with what will surfeit a 
Dwarf. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 209. (1732) 


3 

There were giants in the earth in those days. 
(Gigantes autem erant super terram in diebus 
illis. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, vi, 4. (c. 550 B.C.) 
There were the giants famous from the begin- 
ning. (Ibi fuerunt gigantes nominati ili, qui ab 
initio fuerunt.) 

Apocrypha: Baruch, iii, 26. (c. 320 B.C.) 

A fellow thirteen cubits high. (ανὴρ τρισ- 
καιδεκάπαχυ:.) 

TueEocritus, Idyls. Idyl xv, 1. 17. (c. 270 B.c.) 
There had been giants in those harsh full-blooded 
days. 
᾿ F.B.Younc,A Man About the House,p.5.(1942) 


Even among men, giants are commonly the 

real dwarfs. (Aun entre los hombres, los gi- 

gantes suelen ser los verdaderos enanos. ) 
Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 27. (1647) 


5 
And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak. (Ibi vidimus monstra quaedam filiorum 
Enac. ) 

Old Testament: Numbers, xiii, 33. (c. 550 B.C.) 


GIFTS AND GIVING 
goes also Benefit, Generosity, Liberality 


Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee. (ἀργύριον καὶ χρυσίον οὐχ 
ὑπάρχει μοι, ὃ δὲ ἔχω τοῦτό σοι δίδωμι.) 

New Testament: Acts, ili, 6. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Argentum et aurum non est mihi: 
quod autem habeo, hoc tibi do.” 

Twas all he gave, ’twas all he had to give. 

SAMUEL ROGERS, The Pleasures of Memory. 
Pt. i, 1. 132. (1792) 


He who divides his property among his sons 
during his lifetime buys a master for himself. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 78. (c. 
450) 
Salomon seith: “never in thy lyf, to thy wyf, ne 
to thy child, ne to thy freend, ne yeve no power 
over thyself. For bettre it were that thy children 
aske of thy persone thinges that hem nedeth, 
ae thou see thy-self in the handes of thy chil- 
ren. 


Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 14. (c. 1387) 
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He that takes all the geir fra himself and gives 
it to his bairns, it were weill ward to take a 
mell [mallet] and knock out his harmes [brains]. 

Davio Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 44. (c. 
1595) James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 
156, cites this saying, and then explains its 
origin: “John Bell, having given his whole 
substance to his children, was by them 
neglected; after he died there was found 
... 8 mallet with this inscription, ‘I John 
Bell, leaves here a mell, the man to fell, 
who gives all to his bairns, and keeps noth- 
ing to himsell.’ ” 

In holy Scripture it be written, ... Give not 
away thy living to another while thou art alive, 
least thou afterwardes repent it. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 69. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

He that gives all before he dies provides to suffer. 

GEORGE HErBeERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 854. 
(1640) From Spanish proverb, “Quien de lo 
suyo antes de morir,| Apareje se a bien 
sufrir’” (He who gives away his property be- 
fore he dies, will learn well how to suffer) 

Who gives away his goods before he is dead. 
Take a beetle and knock him on the head. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1670) 
This also is a Spanish proverb, “Quien de 
lo suyo antes de su muerte, que le den con 
un mazo en la frente.” The Germans say, 
“Wer seinen Kindern gibt das Brot, | Und 
leidet selbst im Alter Noth, | Den schlage 
mit der Keule tot” (Who gives his children 
bread, and suffers want in old age, should 
be knocked dead with a club). A beetle is 
ἃ paving rammer. 

The old man has given all to his son. O fool! 
to undress thyself before thou art going to bed. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 

He gives his daughters his estate: 
The daughters give him—what?P The gate. 

Unxnown, Our Book Review Department: 
King Lear. 


8 
What shulde he yeve that likketh his knvf? 

CHAUCER (?°),Romaunt of Rose, 1.6502.(c.1365) 
He can give little to his servant that licks his 
knife. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 845. (1640) 
He can give little to his servant who licks his own 
trencher. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1678) 

9 


He giveth little and upbraideth much. (ὀλίγα 
δώσει καὶ πολλά ὀνειδίσει.) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xx, 15. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Quoted in the Jerusalem 
Talmud: Berakhoth, iv, 2: “Their giving is 
small and their reproaching great.” 

10 

To treat a poor wretch with a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, and fill his snuff-box, is like giving a 
pair of laced ruffles to a man that has never a 
shirt on his back. 

Tuomas Brown, Laconics. (1701) 

But hang it—to poets who seldom can eat, 
Your very good mutton’s a very good treat; 
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Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt: 
It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a 
shirt. 
GOLDSMITH, Haunch of Venison, |. 31. (1776) 
1 
He who gives to the unworthy loses doubly. 
(Chi dona all’ indegno, due volte perde.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 186. (1856) An Italian proverb. There is 
another, “Spesso i doni sono danni” (Gifts 
are sometimes losses). 
He to whom something is given has no choice. 
(A quien dan, no escoge.) : 
Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 240. BEGGARS 
MUST NOT BE CHOOSERS, see under BEGGAR. 


2 
Give often, when you know your gifts well 
placed. (Saepe dato, quom te scieris bene 
ponere dona.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. Zurich MS., 3. (c. 
175 B.C.) 
In giving, always keep near to yourself. (Dando 
semper tibi proximus esto.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 40. Never forget 
your own interests. 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, See under CHARITY. 


3 

Consider to whom you give. (Cui des videto. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha: Prologus. No. 17. (c. 175 

B.C.) 

Giving calls for genius. (Res est ingeniosa dare.) 
Ovi, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 62. (c. 13 B.C.) 

Senek among his othere wordes wyse 

Seith that a man oghte him right wel avyse, 

To whom he yeveth his lond or his catel. 
CuHaucer, Marchantes Tale, 1. 279. (c. 1388) 

What he has he gives, what thinks he shows, 

Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 5, 101. 

(1601) 

To give or to forbear requires judgment. 
NATHAN Barey, Dictionary: Give. (1736) 

If you wish to give a man a sense of poverty, 

give him a thousand dollars. The next hundred 

dollars he gets will not be worth more than ten 

that he used to get. Have pity on him. Withhold 

your gifts. 
H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Winter, 20 Jan., 1856. 


4 
When they offer thee a heifer, run with a 
halter. (Que me den la vaquilla, corro con la 
soguilla. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 4, 41, 50, 
62. (1615) 
Whan the pigge is proferd to holde vp the poke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 


δ 
ra break rocks. (Dadivas quebrantan pie- 
dras. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 35. (1615) 
Gifts will break through stone walls. 

James Masse, tr., Exemplary Novels, ii, 169. 

(1640) 

Gifts break a Rock. 

THOMAS FuLtLER,Gnomologia. No. 1649. (1732) 
Gifts burst rocks. 

Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736 
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6 
There is no end of giving. (Largitionem fun- 


dum non habet.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. ii, ch. 15, sec. 55. (c. 
45 B.c.) Quoted as “a common proverb.” 
Sometimes rendered, “Bounty has no bot- 
tom.” 

To give always, there is never no end. 

Joun WoproEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 475. (1623) 


7 
Every man has his proper gift. 
Joun CuaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 89. (1639) 


8 
Great gifts are for great men. 
JouHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 188. (1639) 
Great gifts are from great men. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 98. (1670) 
9 


He that gives me all denies me all: viz. He 
that offers me all, meanes to give me nothing. 
CotcravE, Dictionary: Donner. (1611) 
Who gives to all, denies all. 
HeErseErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 39. (1640) 
Neither give to all nor contend with fools. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.458.(1855) 


10 
What thou sparest from giving for God’s sake, 
the devil will carry another way. 
Mires CoverbaLe, tr., The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. 14. (1541) Cited as “the 
common prouerbe.” 
‘ 


It that God will give, the devil cannot reave 
{rob] us of. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 66. (c. 1595) 


12 
He giveth oft who gives what’s oft refused. 
CrasHaw, Epigrammata Sacra, |. 103. (1634) 
13 
Gifts enter without knocking. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 19. (1633) 
Gifts enter everywhere without a wimble. 
HERBERT, Jacwla Prudentum. No. 953. (1640) 
You may drive a gift without a gimblet. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 


14 

Nether all thynges, nor in all places, nor of 
all men. (Nec omnia, nec passim, nec ab 
omnibus. ) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No. 16. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 36. (1550) Taver- 
ner comments: “There be some thynges, 
whiche is not semyng for a man to take.” 

What gyft so ever one gyuethe the, allowe it, 
and take in worthe. (Donum quodcunque dat 
aliquis, proba.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. i, No. 15. 
(1508) Taverner, tr. fo. 67. (1550) Taverner 
adds: “A gyuen horse (we say) maye not be 
loked in the mouthe.” See under Horse. 


15 
The gifts of a bad man bring no good with 


. them. (κακοῦ yap ἀνδρὸς dup’ ὄνησιν οὐκ ἔχει.) 


Eurieives, Medea, |. 618. (c. 431 8...) 
A wicked man’s gift hath a touch of his master. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 168. (1640) 
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1 
He bestows his gifts as broom yields honey. 
LEwis Evans, Revised Witkals Dictionary, sig. 
D4. (1586) 
He bestows his gifts as broom doth honey. Broom 
is so far from sweet that it’s very bitter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 246. (1678) 


Thou shalt take no gift: for the gift blindeth 
the wise, and perverteth the words of the 
righteous. (Nec accipies munera, quae etiam 
excaecant prudentes, et subvertunt verba ius- 
torum. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxiii, 8. (c. 550 B.C.) 

A gift destroyeth the heart. 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 7. The Vulgate 
does not follow this rendering,,but has, 
“Calumnia conturbat sapientem, et perdet 
robur cordis illius’ (Calumny confounds a 
wise man and destroys the strength of his 
heart). The literal meaning of “robur”’ is a 
very hard kind of oak, and the phrase may 
be the origin of “hearts of oak.” 


3 
Euery one is liberal in speach, but fewe are 
franke in geuing. (Ogniuno é liberale in par- 
lare, ma pochi franche in donare.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 68. (1578) See 
also WorD AND DEED. 


4 
He would not take it of gift. 
Tuomas FuLier, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 
iii, i, 359. (1650) 
Wouldn’t have them as a gift. 
THomas HucHeEs, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. i, ch. 9. (1857) 


5 
A Man’s Gift makes room for him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 308. (1732) 
Gifts make Beggars bold. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1651 


6 
And is thair oucht, sayis thow, frear than 
gift 

Rospert Henryson, tr., Aesop’s Fables: Fox, 
Wolf, and Husbandman, 38. (c. 1470) 

A gift that is freely giuen . . . wherof the prou- 
erbe is, what is so free as gift? 

WrtiaM FULKE, Defence of the Scriptures, xv, 
403. (1583) 

What is freer than a gift ? 

Tromas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 80. (1633) 
CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 222. (1639) Ray, 
Proverbs, Ὁ. 93. (1670) FULLER, Gnomologia. 

Nothing freer than a gift. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 267. (c. 1595) 


7 
He that gives thee a capon, give him the leg 
and the wing. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 114. (1640) 
To steal the Hog, and give the feet for alms. 
Grorce HERseErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 239. 
Steal the goose and give the giblets in alms. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1678) 


Poor and liberal, rich and covetous. 
HeErsBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 341. (1640) 
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To give is the business of the rich. (Denn Geben 
ist Sache des Reichen.) 
GortHE, Hermann und Dorothea. Canto 1, |. 
15. (1796) 
One must be poor to know the luxury of giving. 
Euiot, Middlemarch. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1872) 


9 
Gifts move the gods, gifts persuade dread 
kings. (δῶρα θεοὺς πείθει, Sp’ alsolovs βασιλήας.) 

Hesiop (?), Fragments. Frag. 6. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Loeb, p. 282. Quoted by PLato, Republic, iii, 
390E; Euripmes, Medea, 964; Ovin, Artis 
Amatoriae, iii, 653: “Munera, crede mihi, 
capiunt hominesque deosque.” 

Gifts beguile men’s minds and their deeds as well. 
(δῶρα yap ἀνθρώπων νοῦν ἥπαφεν ἠδὲ καὶ ἔργα.) 

STASINUS OF Cyprus (?), The Returns. No. 5. 

(c. 675 B.c.) Quoted by Piato, Republic, iii. 
Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts. 
(μόνος θεῶν yap θάνατος οὐ δώρων ἐρᾷ.) 

AESCHYLUS. (c. 475 B.c.) As quoted by Scuo- 
LIAST on SopHoc_es, Electra, 139. See Ep- 
MONDS, Lyra Graeca, iii, 439. The comment 
is on the lines, “Neither prayer nor lamenta- 
tion will bring your father back from beside 
the waters of Hades.” 

Gifts sway the Gods, they say; 
Gold weigheth more with men than countless 
words. 
(πείθειν δῶρα καὶ θεοὺς λόγοξ' 
χρυσὸς δὲ κρείσσων μυρίων λόγων Bporois.) 

EURIPIDES, Medea, |. 964. (c. 431 B.C.) 

Gifts blind the eyes of the judge, and are a muz- 
zle in his mouth. (Xenia et dona excaecant oculos 
iudicum, et quasi mutus in ore avertit correptiones 
eorum.) 

BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

xx, 31. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Gifts ensnare bluff admirals, too. (Munera na- 
vium | saevos inlaqueant duces.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode xvi, 1. 15. (23 B.c ) 
By gifts even the gods are taken captive. (Mu- 
neribus vel dii capiuntur.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iti, No. 18. 
(1508) The Latin proverb derived from 
Hesiod and Euripides. 

The Goddes them selves are pleased with gifts. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 151. (1576) 


10 
As free of gyft as a poore man of his eie. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt.i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Howe ., English Proverbs, p. 205. (1659) 
As we say, he is as true of his promise, as a poore 
man of his eie. 
Joun Baret, An Alvearie, D994. (1580) 
As free of his guift, as a Iewe of his eye. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 92. (1633) 
As free as a blindman is of his eye. 
Γι Ray, English Proverbs, p. 205. (1670) 
1 


Not to be flung aside are the gifts of the gods. 
(οὔ τοι ἐπόβλητ' ἐστὶ θεῶν ἐρικυδέα δῶρα.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 65. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Be careful you don’t lose the blessings the gods 
give you. (Quod di dant boni cave culpa tua 
amissis.) 
PLautus, Bacchides, |. 1188. (¢. 190 B.C.) 
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These heavenly gifts the gods bestowed. (Contu- 
lerunt caelestia munera divi.) 

ProperTIus, Ele gies.Bk.ii, eleg.3, 1.25.(c.24 B.C.) 
Every good gift and every periect gift is from 
above. (πᾶσα δόσις ἀγαθὴ καὶ πᾶν δώρημα τέλειον 
ἄνωθέν ἐστιν.) 

New Testament: James, i, 17. (Α. Ὁ. 44) The 
Vulgate is, “Omne datum optimum, et omne 
donum perfectum desursum est.” 

God has given some gifts to the whole human 
race, from which no one is excluded. (Deus 
quaedam munera universo humano generi dedit, 
a quibus excluditur nemo.) 

SENECA,De Beneficiis. Bk. iv, sec. 28.(c. A.D. 54) 
O gifts of the gods, not yet understood. O munera 
nondum | intellecta deum !) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. v, 1. 528. (c. Α4.Ὁ. 
60) Duff renders it, “How blind men still 
are to Heaven’s gifts!” 

Gifts come from above in their own peculiar 
forms. (Die Gaben Kemmen von oben herab, in 
ihren eignen Gestalten.) 

GOETHE, Hermann und Dorothea. Canto v, I. 
69. (1796) 


4 
A gift, though small, is welcome. (δόσις & 
ὀλίγη τε φίλη τε.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vi, 1. 208. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Who gives me a little gift, he wishes that I live. 
(Qui petit me done, il veut que je vive.) 

Unknown, Les Proverbes au Vilain, p. 8. (c. 

1190) 
That me lutel geveth, he my lyf ys on. 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1320) 

In Reliquiae Antiguae, i, 112. (1841) 
He that gives thee a bone, would not have thee 
die. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 357. (1640) 
He that gives me small gifts, would have me live. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 998. 

A little given seasonably, excuses a great gift. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 833. (1640) 
Smal) gifts make friends, great ones make ene- 
mies. (Aes debitorem leve, grave inimicum facit.) 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 11. (1869) 


2 
*T were no good thing to refuse a gift. (χαλεπόν 
κεν ἀνήνασθαι δόσιν εἴη.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, |. 651. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Throw no gyft agayne at the geuers head, 
For better is halfe a lofe than no bread. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
See also under BREAD. 
A man must not throw a gift at the givers head. 
Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 80. (1633) 


3 
I will eat Noman last of all. (Οὗτιν ἔγὼ πύματον 
Edouar.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ix, 1. 369. (c. 850 B.C) 
The Cyclops, who held Odysseus and his 
shipmates captive, had asked Odysseus’ name 
and the latter had answered, “Noman (O6r«s) 
is my name,” and demanded a gift which 
the Cyclops had promised, and Cyclops an- 
swered, “Noman I will eat last; this shall 
be my gift.” So the Cyclops’ gift passed into 
a proverb for prolonged agony or deferred 


suffering. LucIAN, Cataplus, sec. 14, says, 
“1 have no liking for such gifts as the famous 
one of the Cyclops.” 


There is no restraint or scruple in giving 
freely of another’s goods, (ἐπεὶ οὔ τις ἐπίσχεσις 
οὐδ᾽ édenris | ἐλλοτρέων χαρίσασθαι.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, ]. 451. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The derivative Latin proverb is, “Ex alieno 
tergore lata secantur lora” (From the leather 
of another broad thongs are cut). See under 
LEATHER. 


5 
A gift worthy of Apollo. (Munus Apolline 
dignum. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1, |. 216. (20 B.C.) 
Referring to a book or poem. 

The deadly gift of Minerva. (Donum exitiale 
Minervae.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 31. (19 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to the gift of the wooden horse, which 
led to Troy’s downfall. There is a related 
Latin proverb, “Sylosontis chlamys” (The 
mantle of Syloson), referring to the garment 
sent by Syloson to Darius, to obtain a favor. 


6 
What shall I give? What shall I not give? 
(Quid dem? quid non dem?) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2,1. 63. (20 B.c.) 


7 

Weigh not what thou givest, but what 15 
given thee. 

ἃ ΤΑΜῈΘ HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 


Some men give of their means and others of 
their meanness. 
F. E. HULME, Proverb Lore, p. 230. (1902) 


Every one loveth gifts and followeth after 
rewards. (Omnes diligunt munera, sequuntur 
retributiones. ) 

Old Testument: Isaiah, i, 23. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Acceptable is a gift to every living man. 

BeN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

vii, 33. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

They that give are cucr welcome. 

Lorp BEerRNeERS, Huon of Burdeux, 235. (c. 


ἢ 1530) Quoted as “4 sayenge.” 


He acquires honor who gives gifts. (Honorem 
adquiret qui dat munera.) 

ΑΜ Lancianp, Piers Plowman, Text B, 
passus ili, |. 333. (1377) Quoted from an 
unknown source. The French say, “Par don 
ona pardon” (By giving comes forgiving). 


Excellent alwayes are the gifts which are 
made acceptable by the vertue of ye giuer. 
{ORS Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 75. (1579) 


There is nothing more sordid than you who 
call your enticements gifts. So the perfidious 
hook flatters greedy fish, so the crafty bait 
deceives foolish wild beasts. (Sic avidas fallax 
indulget piscibus hamus.) 
MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 56. (c. A.D. 
90) See also under BENEFIr. 
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Gifts are like hooks. (Imitantur hamos dona.) 
MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 18. “1 abhor,” 
says Martial, “the crafty trickery of pres- 
ents.” And in epig. 59 he adds, “He who 
gives great presents, desires greater presents 
in return.” 
“He sent out great gifts indeed.’ But he sent 
them on a hook, and is it possible that the fish 
can love the fisherman? (“‘Munera magna ta- 
men misit.”” Sed misit in hamo; | et piscatorem 
piscis amare potest ?) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vi, epig. 63. 
His gifts are armed with hooks. (Sua munera 
mittit cum hamo.) 
Rospert ΒΆΝ, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 111. (1814) 
The French say “It’s baiting your hook with 
a small fish to catch a large one” (C’est 
mettre un petit poisson, pour en avoir un 
gros). Bismarck’s favorite maxim is said to 
have been “Do ut das” (I give that you may 
give). 
They give that they may ask. (Cum donant, 
petunt.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 69. 
(1869) “To give an egg to get an 0x”; “Give 
a loaf and beg a shive.” A series of similar 
proverbs is built around the basic one, “Giv- 
ing is fishing’: “One must lose a minnow 
to catch a salmon,” and “He who does not 
bait his hook catches nothing.” See under 
GAIN. 


1 
Gifts, however great, lose their value when 
the giver boasts of them. (Quamvis engentia, 
dona | auctoris pereunt garrulitate sui.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. v, No. 52. (c. Α. Ὁ. 85) 
He that gives to be seen, would never relieve a 
Man in the dark. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2115. (1732) 
I never loved meat that crowed in my crop. 
JaMeEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 206. (1721) 
Of people who remind one of conferring a 
benefit. 
Do not give, as many rich men do, like a hen 
that lays her egg and then cackles. 
HENRY WarD BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 112. (1887) 


2 
When you give, Give not by halves. 


MassinceER, Bashful Lover. Act ii, sc. 3. (1636) 
3 


Unto every one that hath shall be given. (τῷ 
yap ἔχοντι παντὶ δοθήσεται καὶ περισσενθήσεται.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 29. (c. A.D. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Omni enim habenti dabitur, 

et abundabit.” See under PossEssIons. 


To send a man a gift when he has no need of 
it is to bribe him. 

MEnclus, Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. ii, ch. 3, sec. 
5. (c. 300 B.C.) 


5 
Neither the Gods nor honest men, says Plato, 
will accept the gift of a rascal. (Ny les dieux, 
ny les gents de bien, dict Platon, n’acceptent 
le present d’un meschant.) 

Monralone, Essavs Bk. i, ch. 56. (1580) 
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6 

I find nothing so dear as that which is given 
me (Je ne trouve rien si cher, que ce qui 
m’est donné.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 

To a right-minded man, nothing costs more dear 
than what is given him. (No hay cosa mas cara 
para el hombre de bien que la que se le da.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
272. (1647) 

What is bought is cheaper than a gift. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1678) The 
Italians say, “(Caro costa che con preghi si 
compra” (What is got by begging costs 
dear). A proverb in many languages. 

Nothing costs so much as what is given us. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3660. (1732) 
The generous Man pays for nothing so much as 
what is given him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4555. 
Another’s bread costs dear. (Pan ajeno caro 
cuesta.) 

CaHIER, Six Mille Proverbs, Ὁ. 269. (1856) 


7 

Let your portal be deaf to prayers, but wide 
to the giver. (Surda sit oranti tua ianua, laxa 
ferenti.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 77. (c. 13 BC.) 
Ovid’s advice to a woman. 

God loveth a cheerful giver. (ἱλαρὸν γὰρ δότην 
ἀγαπᾷ ὁ θεός.) 

New Testament: II Corinthians, ix, 7. (c. A.D. 
55) The Vulgate is, ‘“Hilarem enim datorem 
diligit Deus.” Mohammed incorporated this 
sentence in the Koran, xxx, 37. 

The carping of the thunderer outweighs the as- 
pect of the giver. (Affectum dantis pensat cen- 
sura tonantis.) 

RaBELAlIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
We do not quite forgive a giver. The hand that 
feeds us is in some danger of being bitten. 

EMERSON, Essays, Second Series: Gifts. (1844) 


8 
Blessed is he who gets the gift, not he for 
whom it 15 intended. (Cui datum est, non cui 
destinatum.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) 


9 
I am the laying-up and giving-out man, the 
superintendent of supplies. (Condus promus 
sum, procurator pen.) 
PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 608. (195 B.C.) 
A giver-out rather than a storer-up. (Promus 
magis quam condus.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia.Chil. ii, cent. iv, No.73.(1523) 
10 
A man can give no more than he has. (Mola 
tantum salsa litant, qui non habent tura.) 
Puiny, Naturalis Historia: Praefatio. (a.p. 77) 
The usual proverbial form is, “Nil dat quod 
non habet” (A man cannot give what he 
hasn’t got). 
Non can γειὰ that he hath not. (Nessuno da 
quello che non ha.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
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This is an old axiom which no man has yet 
thought fit to deny, Nil dat quod non habet. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 6 May, 1775. 


‘ 
He that can make many a gift can have full 
many a love. (Qui dare multa potest, multa 
et amare potest.) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 26, 1. 28. (c. 
24 B.C.) 


2 . 
A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of him 
that hath it. (Gemma gratissima, expectatio 


praestolantis. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 


3 
A man’s gift maketh room for him, and bring- 
eth him before great men. (Donum hominis 
dilatat viam eius et ante principes spatium 6] 
facit. 

ae estament: Proverbs, xviii, 16.(c. 350 B.C.) 
A Man’s Gift makes room for him. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 308. (1732) 


4 
A gift in secret pacifieth anger. (Munus ab- 
sconditum extinguit iras.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Quoted in Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, 
fo. 9b. 

5 
Every man is ἃ friend to him that giveth gifts. 
(Amici sunt dona tribuentis. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
6 
Twice welcome is the gift if offered unasked. 
(Bis fiet gratum quod opus est si ultro offeras. ) 
Pustiius Syrus,Sententiae.No. 57.(c. 43 B.C.) 
It is a mistake to think one is given what has 
been extorted. (Errat datum qui sibi quod ex- 
tortum est putat.) 

Pusiiius Syrus, Sententtae. No. 195. 

The most curteys gyuer is he that gyueth without 
axing. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 100. (1477) 

To give is honor, to ask is grief. (El dar es honor, 
Y el pedir dolor.) 

Isaac D’IsrazEli, Curiosities of Proverbs: The 
Philosophy of Proverbs. (c. 1800) A Spanish 
proverb. 

He gives too late who waits to be asked. (Sero 
dat, qui roganti dat.) 

Henverson, Latin Proverbs, p. 406. (1869) 


7 

He who is always giving invites robbery when 
he says “no.” (Cui semper dederis ubi neges 
rapere imperes. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuUS,Sententiae.No.103.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who sends a gift to a dead man gives him 
nothing, but deprives himself. (Mortuo qui mit- 
tit munus, nil dat illi, adimit sibi.) 

PusBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 362. 

A gift is lost, not presented, unless it is remem- 
bered, (Perdit non donat qui dat nisi sit me- 
moria.) 

Pustizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 515. 
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I thought I would give him one, and lend him 


another. i.e. I would be quit with him. 
‘ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 177. (1670) 


To the wise give gold, that they may study 
the more; to the devout give nothing, that 
they may remain devout. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 33. (c. 1258) 
The devout man does not accept gifts; he who 
accepts them is not devout. 

Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 33. 

When holy men accept of coin from thee, 
Leave them, and seek some better devotee. 
Savi, Gulistan, ii, 33. (Eastwick, tr.) 


10 
Liberty is of more value than any gifts; and 
to receive gifts is to lose it. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 33. (c. 1258) 
Bounden he is that gifte takithe. 

Unxnown, How the Good Wife, |. 70. (c. 1460) 
She that takes gifts her self she sels, 
And she that gives, does not ells. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 
The Italians say, “Chi prende, si vende” (He 
who takes, sells himself); the Germans, 
“Geld genommen, um Freiheit gekommen” 
(Money taken, freedom forsaken). 

They that money take Must pay all the charges. 
gn ENOWN: Roxburghe Ballads, iii,253.(c.1640) 
Giuen is dead, and restored is nought. 

JAMES SANForD, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
103. (1572) 

Geuyng is dead, and restoring is y] at ease. (Do- 
nato ἃ morto, ristoro sta malle.) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 

Giving is dead, restoring very sick. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 575. (1640) 
Giving is dead nowadays, and restoring very sick. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 

Giving is dead, and restoring is deadly sick. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1661. (1732) 
From the French, “Donner est mort est 
préter est bien malade.”’ 

They used to say that ‘Give’ is dead, and ‘Re- 
store’ is buried, but I do not believe it. 

C. H. Spurcgon, John Ploughman’s Pictures. 
Ch. 35. (1880) 

12 : ; 
In giving is the true enlightenment. 

SANTIDEVA, Sikshdsammuccaya: Ratnamegha. 
(c. 650) 

13 e . . 
I am not in the giving vein today. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 2, 119. (1592) 

Sure the duke is In the giving vein. 

PHILIP MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 

ence. Act v, sc. 3. (1627) 


14 
When they will not give a doit to relieve a 
lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian. 
SHAKESPEARE, Tempest, ii, 2, 34. (1611) Dolt: 
small Dutch coin, worth half a farthing; 
proverbial for anything small or trifling. 
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The gifts of a foe are no gifts and have no 
value. (ἐχθρῶν ἄδωρα δῶρα κοὺκ ὀνήσιμα.) 

SopHOCLEs, Ajax, 1. 665. (ς. 409 B.C.) 

The gyftes of enemyes be no gyftes. (Hostium 
munera, non munera.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii. No. 35. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 53. (1550) Tav- 
erner adds that Erasmus confirms the dan- 
ger of receiving gifts from enemies by many 
examples, but that nevertheless the idea is 
a superstition. 

The gifts of an enemy seemed to them much 
to be feared. (Les dons d’un ennemi leur sem- 
blainte trop ἃ craindre.) 

VOLTAIRE, Henriade. Ch. 2. (1716) 

Gifts from Enemies are dangerous. ~*~ 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1650. (1732) 

GREEKS BEARING GIFTS, see under GREECE. 


2 

Enhance our gift with words as much as you 
can. (Munus nostrum ornato verbis, quod 
poteris. ) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 214. (161 B.c.) The 
proverbial form, used by Pliny, is, “Benefacta 
sua verbis adornant” (They give charm to 
their gifts by words). 

The most acceptable gifts always are those which 
the giver makes precious. (Acceptissima semper 
munera sunt, auctor quae pretiosa facit.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xvii, 1. 71. (c. 10 B.C.) 
There is a similar proverb, “Aliquando gra- 
tius est quod facili quam quod plena manu 
datur” (Sometimes more acceptable is that 
which is given with a kindly hand than that 
which is given with a full hand). 

The gift derives its value from the rank of the 
giver. (Maiestatem res data dantis habet.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 9, 1. 68. (A.D. 13) 
A gift is estimated according to the mind of the 
giver. (Eodem animo beneficium debetur, quo 
datur.) 

SENECA, De Benefictis. Bk. i, sec. 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
When you look at what is given, look also at 
the giver. (Cum quod datur spectabis, et dantem 
adspice.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 416. (c. A.D. 60) 

For men that yift [wol] holde more dere 
That yeven is with gladsome chere. 

(Car l’en doit chose avoir mout chiere 
Qui est donee a bele chiere.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, \. 
2261. (c. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 2383. (c. 
1365) 

With a gift the good will is the most important. 
(ξενίων δέ re θυμὸς ἄριστος.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vii, No. 5. 
(1508) Citing a Greek proverb, which he 
refers to PHurNuTUS, De Natura Deorum, 
of which he gives the Latin, “Munerum ani- 
mus optimus,” and the explanation that 
what makes a gift valuable is not its intrin- 
sic value, but the good will and intention 
of the giver, as Xerxes found a draught of 
water, presented to him by a soldier in 
battle, of inestimable value. TAVERNER, Trans- 
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lations from Erasmus, fo. 26, has the render- 
ing, “The mynde of gyftes is best,’”’ and the 
comment “Christ preferred the wydowes 
two fardynges afore all the ryche mens of- 
ferynges.” 
Woorthy myndes looke not vnto what is geuen 
them, but vnto the geuers mynd. (Gli animi 
Generosi non mirano a quanto gli vien donato, 
ma a la intentione del donatore.) 

JoHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 89. (1578) 
Some one may give more that giveth not so 
much. The obligation of a gift hath reference 
wholly to the will of him that gives it. (Telle 
peult donner, plus, qui ne donne pas tant. L’ob- 
ligation du bienfaict se rapporte entiérement ἃ 
la volonté de celuy qui donne.) 

ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 101. (1600) 
Gifts are scorn’d where givers are despis’d. 

Joun Drypen, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 

ili, 1. 64. (1687) 
It’s boorishness to give with bad grace: the 
hardest part is to give; what does it cost to add 
a smile? (C’est rusticité que de donner de mau- 
vaise grace: le plus fort et le plus pénible est 
de donner; que cofite-t-il d’y ajouter un sourire ?) 

LA Bruyver_E,Les Caractéres:De la Cour.(1688) 
The will and not the gift makes the giver. (Denn 
der Wille und nicht die Gabe macht den Geber.) 

LEssINnG, Nathan der Weise. Act i, sc. 5. (1779) 


3 
There is no love that gifts will not master. 
(Donis vincitur omnis amor.) 


TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. v, 1. 60. (19 B.C.) 
4 


He gaue as good as he brought. 

NICOLAS UDALL, tr., Erasmus, i, 139. (1542) 
Give them two for one. 

GEORGE ῬΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pailace, ἡ. 146. (1576) 
To him! give him as good as he brings. 

GEORGE ETHEREGE, Man of Mode. Act i. (1676) 
You shall have as good as you bring. 

DyxeEs, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 230. (1709) 
Everywhere we try at least to give the adversary 
as good as he brings. 

CarLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. ii, ch. 12.(1843) 
Return gift for gift. (I ch‘ing ‘huan ch'‘ing.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1569. (1875) There is a Latin proverb, “Qui 
suadet, sua det” (Let him who exhorts 
others to give, give himself). 


δ 
One makes his court badly to misers with 
gifts. (On fait mal sa cour aux économes par 
des présents. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 488. (1746) 


6 
Good guifts ever-more make way, for the 
worst persons. 

WessTER, Dutchesse of Malfy.Act v,sc.2.(1614) 


7 
Whatever a man has, is in reality only a 
gift. (Denn was ein Mensch auch hat, so 
sind’s am Ende Gaben. ) 

Wreranp, Oberon. Pt. ii, 1. 19. (1780) 
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1 

Such are not to be lyked that giue a man a 
shoulder of mutton, and breake his head with 
the spitte when they haue done. 

Tuomas Wuson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 

131. (1560) 
Give a dog roast and beat him with the spit. 

WILLIAM Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 322. (1636) 
You give me roast and beat me with the spit. 

Horren, ed., Musarum Deliciae, i, 280. (1658) 
He gave me roast meat and beat me with the spit. 

AntHony Woon, Life, ii, 296. (1674) 

To give one Roast-meat, and Beat him with the 
Spit, to do one a Curtesy, and Twit or Upbraid 
him with it. 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew. (c. 1695) 
“Never invite a friend to a roast and then beat 
him with the spit,” do not confer a favor and 
then make the obligation felt. 

F. K. Ropinson, Whitby Glossary,p.182.(1876) 


W—Giving Quickly 


2 
Greater is he who lends [in time] than he 
who performs an act of charity. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 63a.(c. 450) 
For who-so yeveth a yift, or doth a grace, 
Do hit by tyme, his thank is wel the more. 
Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, 1. 451. (c. 1385) 


3 
Whatever you give give quickly. (Quidquid 
des celere.) 

ENNIUS, Satires. Bk. i, frag. 2. (c. 180 B.C.) 
In giving, and receiving too, 

In every deed you have to do, 
Act quickly; if you wait a bit, 
Then time will suck the juice of it. 

BHARTRIHARI. (c. 100 B.c.) Ryder, tr. 
Bounty is doubled when speed is added. (Duplex 
fit bonitas simul accessit celeritas.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.164.(c.43 B.C.) 
He gives twice who gives quickly to the needy. 
(Inopi beneficium bis dat qui dat celeriter.) 

PusBiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 274. (c. 43 
B.c.) Usually quoted “Bis dat qui cito dat.” 
Erasmas cites it in this form, Adagia, i, viii, 
91, crediting it to Seneca, but Publilius Syrus 
antedated Seneca by a hundred years, and 
he himself undoubtedly got the proverb from 
the Greek, perhaps in some such form as 
that quoted by Ausonius, infra. 

He giueth twise that giueth sone and cherefully. 
Wison, Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 119. (1560) 
He who gives quickly, gives twice. (El que luego 

da, da dos veces.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 34. (1605) 
Another Spanish form is, “Quien da presto, 
da dos veces,” or “A la par es negar y tarde 
dar” (To refuse and to give tardily is all 
the same). The Italians say, “Chi da presto, 
da il doppio”; the French, “Qui ἰδὲ donne, 
deux fois donne”; the Germans, “Wer bald 
{or schnell] gibt, der doppelt gibt,” or “Eine 
pioneer die bei Zeit geschicht, Dieselb’ ist 

op 
in time, doubles its value). 


It ausgericht’s” (One good deed, done | 


——= an 


He that gives timely gives twice. 

FRANCIS LENTON, Characterismi, sig. H2. (1631) 
He giveth twice that gives in a trice. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 
Bis dat qui cito dat: He gives twice that gives 
soon; i.e. he will soon be called upon to give 
again. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 

I did really ask the favour twice; but you have 
been even with me by granting it so speedily. Bis 
dat qui cito dat. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life,19 Jan.,1775. 


4 
He that’s long a giving knows not how to give. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 496. (1640) 
He gives by halves, who hesitates to give. 
WILLIAM Broome, Letter to Lord Cornwallis. 
(c. 1745) 


5 
Thanks are not forthcoming for a service 
which has come late through delay. (Gratiaque 
officio, quod mora tardat, abest.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 4, 1. 52. (A. Ὁ. 13) 
Long tarrying takes all the thank away. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 70. (c. 1595) 
He loses his thanks who promises and delays 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 


6 
If thou be willing to yeue eny thing to eny 
nedy body, tary not till to morouwe, for thou 
knowest not what may befall to the. 
Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 61. (1477) Quoting Plato 


Unwelcome is the gift which is held long in 
the hand. (Ingratum est beneficium, quod 
diu inter manus dantis haesit.) 

SENECA, De Beneficiis. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (c. A.D. 60) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 91, as well 
as the similar, “Gratia quae tarda est, in- 
grata est” (A favor which is late is not a 
favor), and ‘“Tardum bencficium, ingratum 
est” (A tardy benefit is unwelcome). Per- 
haps the nearest expression of the idea is 
“Ingratum gratia tarda facit’ (Slowness 
makes the gift unwelcome). 

Favors slow-footed are unfavored favors. (ἃ 
χάρις ἁ βραδύπους ἄχαρις χὰρις.) 

Ausonius, Epigrams. No. xvi. (c. A.D. 380) 
Paraphrasing an epigram from the Greek 
Anthology, x, 30, and giving the Latin, 
“Gratia, quae tarda est, ingrata est.” In 
the succeeding epigram he says the same 
thing in another way, “Si bene quid facias, 
facias cito” (If you do good, do it quickly). 


8 
To loiter well deserued Gifts, is not to giue 
but sell. 
WiLt1am Warner, Albion’s England, v, 26 
(1597) 
A gift much expected is paid, not given. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 576. 
(1640) Franxiin, Poor Richard, 1753. 
A gift long looked for, is sold, not given. (Dono 
molto aspettato, ὃ venduto non donato.) 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 76. (1666) 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 
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Better is one “take it” than two “You shall 
have it.” (Mieuz ain un “tien” que dous “tu 
lavras.”’) 

Unknown, Les Proverbes au Vilain. (c. 1190) 
One “Take it” is worth more than two “I'll give 
you.” (Mas vale una “toma” que dos “te dare.”) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Bk. ii, chs. 7, 35, 71. 

(1615) The Germans say, “Ein ‘Nimm hin’ 
ist besser als zehn ‘Helf Gott’ ” (“One ‘Take 
this’ is better than ten ‘God-help-you’s’ ”). 
Better is one Accipe than twice to say, Dabo tibi. 

HersBertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1077. (1640) 
Do not say that you will give, but give. (Sage 
nicht dass du geben willst, sondern gib!) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


Ψ 


IlI—Giving and Receiving 


2 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
μακάριόν ἐστιν μᾶλλον διδόναι ἣ λαμβάνειν.) 

New Testament; Acts, xx, 35. (c. A.D. 65) The 

Vulgate is, “Beatius est magis dare, quam 
accipere.” Quoted by RABELAIs, Pantagruel, 
bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 

It is more blisful to give than to take. 

Unxnown, Dives and the Pauper, fo. 2. (1536) 
Better to give than take. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Wherof the prouerbe began, geue and be blessed, 
take awaie and bee accursed. 

‘ Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 16. (1548) 


Giving and keeping require brains. (ΕἸ dar 
y el tener seso ha menester. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, chs. 43, 58. 
(1615) Motteux renders this, “To give and 
keep what is fit, requires a share of wit.” 
Jarvis paraphrases it, “What to give and 
what to keep, Requires an understanding 
deep.” 

To give and keep there is need of wit. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1678) 
To give and to have, Doth a Brain crave. 
; THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6353.(1732) 


What’s given shines, what’s receiv’d is rusty. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


The making of a gift is superior to the ac- 
ceptance of a gift. 
; Mahabharata, xiii, 63, 13. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Who gives does a good and honest deed; who 
receives, does a profitable one only. (Qui bien 
faict, exerce une action belle et honneste; qui 
receoit, l’exerce utile seulement.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) 
To give is of more cost than to take. (Le donner 
est de plus de coust que le prendre.) 
; MonrtalIcn_, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. 


To apply the old proverb to a new situation, 
“What I gave I regret, what is left I shall 
keep.” (Quod dedi datum non vellem, quod 
relicuomst non dabo.) 

PLautus, Cistellaria, 1. 506. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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8 
The sovereign good is not in taking and re- 
ceiving, but in giving and bestowing. (Le bien 
souuerain, non en prendre & receuior, ains 
en eslargir & donner.) 

RasBELAls, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 47. (1552) 


9 
What resemblance is there between the hand 
that gives and that which receives? 
ΞΑΡΙ, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
A hand accustomed to take is far from giving. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 536. (1817) 


10 
Measure thy gift by thy getting. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 146. 
(c. 900) 


11 
He that will only Give, and not Receive, 
Enslaves the Person whom he would Relieve. 
Sirk SAMUEL TuxKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 
THOMAS ΟἸΒΒΟΝΒ, When Jesus Dwelt. (c. 1780) 


IV—Giving and Taking 


12 
Let not thy hand be stretched out to take and 
closed in the time of giving back. 
BEN Srira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
iv, 31. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
In giving and taking, it is easy mistaking. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.424.(1855) 


13 
If we can dish it out, we should be able to 
take it. 
E. 5. Garpner, The D. A. Goes to Trial, p. 185. 
(1940) 
They can dish it, but they can’t take it. 
PHOEBE TayLor, Deadly Nightshade, p. 210. 
(1941) 
I'll say this for him—he not only dishes it out, 
he can take it. 
Rosert G. Dean, Layoff, p. 22. (1942) 
The Huns were always better at dishing it out 
than taking it. 
GILBERT FRANKAU, Aw Ministry, Room 28, p. 
75. (1942) 


14 
Ye come o’ the M’Taks, but no o’ the M’Gies. 


HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 147. (1832) 
15 


Give is a good girl, but Take is bad and she 
brings death. (dws ἀγαθή, ἅρπαξ δὲ κακή, θανάτοιο 
δότειρα.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 356. (c. 800 8.6.) 
The Greek form for “Give and take” is δός 
τι, καὶ λάβε τι. 

Better to geue then take. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Where they give they take. (Donde las dan las 
toman.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 65. (1615) 
Give and Take is fair in all nations. 

FRANCES BurRNEY, Evelina. Ch. 25. (1778) 
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Give and take is fair play. 

MarrvaT, Newton Forster. Ch. 47. (1832) 
The great law of give and take runs through all 
nature, and if we see a hook, we may be sure 
that an eye is waiting for it. 

J. R. LowE.t, The Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 

7. Introduction. (1848) 


1 

He who has given this to-day, may, if he 
pleases, take it away to-morrow. (Qui dedit 
hoc hodie, cras, si volet, auferet.) 

Horactz, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 33. (20 B.c.) 
The good that can be given, can be taken. (Dari 
bonum quod potuit, auferri potest.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.viii,sec.10.(c.A. 0.64) 
What can be given can also be taken away. 
(Quod dari posset, et eripi posse.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium, Epis. xcviii, sec. 13. 


2 
Take the bit, and the buffet with it. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 311. (1721) 
“Bear some ill usage,” Kelly explains, “of 
them by whom you get advantage. Asinus 
esuriens fustem negligst.”’ 

A fellow, whom he could either laugh with, or 
laugh at, . . . who would take, according to the 
Scottish phrase, “the bit and the buffet.” 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 21. (1819) 


3 

As children put it, you cannot take back a 
gift once fairly given. (καθάπερ οἱ παῖδες, ὅτι 
τῶν ὀρθῶς δοθέντων ἀφαίρεσις οὐκ ἔστι. 


Prato, Philibus. Sec. 19E. (c. 350 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by FuLtier, The Holy State. Bk. iii, ch. 25. 
(1642) 

To offer and take back at the same time. (ἅμα 
δίδον καὶ λάμβανε.) 

ARISTOTLE. (c. 350 B.c.) As quoted by Dro- 
GENIANUS, li, 77. 

To giue a thing and take a thing; 
To weare the diuell’s gold-ring. 

RAnpbie Corcrave, Dictionary: Retirer. (1611) 
A proverb among our children, To give a thing 
and take a thing is fit for the devil’s darling. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons, ii, 288. (1629) 
Fie! give a thing and take a thing? 

THomas KILLicrEw, The Parson’s Wedding. 

Act iii, sc. 5. (1663) 
Give a thing and take again, 
And you shall ride in hell’s wain. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 146. (1678) 
Of bairns’ gifts be not fain, 

No sooner they give them but they seek them 
again. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 274. (1721) 
We Americans well know what is meant by an 
Indian gift—that is, to make a present but ex- 
pect more in return than we give. 

NATHANIEL Ames, Letter to Dr. Mather, 26 

March, 1764. See Essays, Humor and Poems 
of Nathaniel Ames, p. 25. 
An Indian gift is a proverbial expression, signify- 
ing a present for which an equivalent return is 
expected. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ HurcHinson, The History of the 
aK of Massachusetts-Bay, 1, 469 note. 
(1764 
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When an Indian gives anything, he expects an 
equivalent in return, or that the same thing may 
be given back to him. The term is applied by 
Children . . . to a child who, after having given 
away a thing, wishes to have it back again. 
Joun Bartiett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Indian Giver. (1848) 
If an American child, who has made a small gift 
to a playmate is indiscreet enough to ask that 
the gift be returned, he (or she) is immediately 
accused of being an Indian-giver, or, as it is 
commonly pronounced, Injun-giver. 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, v, 68. (1892) 


V—What I Gave I Have 


4 
Give and spend, And God will send. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs. (1855) 
Giving to God is no loss. 


CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 126. (1875) 
5 


A gift goes on a donkey and returns on a 
camel. 
Gurney CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 519 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 
BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS, see under BREAD 


6 
The wise man does not lay up treasure. The 
more he gives to others. the more he has for 
his own. 
Lao-tszz£, Tao-teh-king. Aph. 81. (c. 600 B c.) 
Who shuts his hand, hath lost his gold; 
Who opens it, hath it twice told. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Charms and Knots. (c. 1635) 
The hand that gives gathers. 

James HowELt, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 34. 
(1659) Ray, Proverbs, p. 268. (1678) The 
Hindus say, “They who give have all things; 
they who withhold have nothing,” or “Did 
anyone ever become poor by giving alms?” 
See also under ALMS. 

In giving, a man receives more than he gives, 
and the more is in proportion to the worth of 
the thing given. 

MacponaLp, Mary Marston. Ch. 5. (1881) 

If you continually give, you will continually have 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs 
No. 455. (1937) 


7 
Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. (δίδοτε, καὶ δοθήσεται ὑμῖν.) 
New Testament: Luke, vi, 38. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Date et dabitur vobis.” 


8 
Go and sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 
(ἕξεις θησαυρὸν ἐν οὐρανοῖς.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xix, 21. (ς. a. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Habebis thesaurum in caelo.” 
The poor work miracles every day: we give 
them, and they give us treasures in heaven. 
Capea WILson, Maxims of Piety, Ὁ. 29. (ς. 
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Giving much to the poor, doth enrich a man’s 
store. 
HERBERT, Jacida Prudentum. (1640) Cited by 
Ray, p. 146, with “increase” for “enrich.” 
A man there was, though some did count him 
mad, 
The more he cast away, the more he had. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. 
(1684) A riddle put forth by Honest. 
He that bestows his goods upon the poor, 
Shall have as much again, and ten times more. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. The solu- 
tion offered by Gaius. 


1 
Whatever you grant to the good, you give 
partly to yourself. (Quicquid bono concedas, 
des partem tibi.) . 
PURBLILIUS SvruS, Sententiae.No.582.(c.43 B.C.) 
What we give to the wretched is given to Fortune. 
(Misero datur quodcumaue, fortunae datur.) 
SENECA, Troades, |. 697. (c. A.D. 60) 
He that gives to a worthy Person, bestows a 
Benefit upon himself. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2114.(1732) 
One Gift well given, recovereth many Losses. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3752. 


2 
Whatever I have given that I still possess. 
(Hoc habeo, quodcumque dedi.) 

Caius Rapirius, Apothegm. (c. 65 B.c.) As 
quoted by SENEcA, de Beneficiis, vi, 3, 1. 
What you give away is the only wealth which 
vou will always have. (Quas dederis solas semper 

habebis opes.) 

MartIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, No. 42. (c. A.D. 90) 
Thou hast nothing more from thy wealth, save 
what thou hast spent from it during life. 

ALcaziILi, Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 21, Maxim 101. 
(c. 1100) 

What I formerly expended, I had; what I gave 
away, I have. (Quod expendi habui; Quod donavi, 
habeo.) 

UNKNOWN, Gesta Romanorum. Tale xvi. (c. 
1400) The tale begins, “We read of a certain 
Roman emperor, who built a magnificent 
palace. In digging the foundation, the work- 
men discovered a golden sarcophagus, orna- 
mented with three circlets, on which were 
inscribed, ‘I have expended—I have given— 
I have kept—I have possessed—I do possess 
—lI have lost—I am punished. What form- 
erly I expended, I had; what I gave away, 
I have.’ ” 

What we gave, we have; 
What we spent, we had; 
What we left, we lost. 

EDWARD CourTENAY, EARL OF DeEvON, Epitaph. 
(1419) See CLEVELAND, Genealogical History 
of the Family of Courtenay, p. 142. 

That I spent, that I had: 
That I gave, that I have: 
That I left, that I lost. 

Ropert ΒΥΒΚΕΒ, Epitaph. (1579) In the church 
at Doncaster, England. The Latin of the 
third line is, “Quod servavi perdidi.” Similar 
inscriptions are to be found on many old 
tombstones. 
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The goods we spend we keep; and what we 
save we lose; and only what we lose we have. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Divine Fancies. Bk. iv, sec. 

70. (1632) An apothegm which occurs in 
various forms in many writers. 
So much is mine as I enjoy, and give away tor 
God’s Sake. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gaomologtia. No. 4198.(1732) 
For all you can hold in your cold, dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 

Joaquin MILLER, Peter Cooper. (1883) Para- 

phrasing a Sanscrit proverb. 
No POCKETS IN A SHROUD, see under RICHES. 


Them ez gives, lives. 
E. R. Sut, A Baker’s Duzszen uv Wize Sawz. 
(1883) 


' GINGERBREAD 


Buy any gingerbread, gilt gingerbread. 

BEN JonsOoN, Bartholomew Fayre. Act ii, sc. 
2. (1614) 

It will take the gilding off the gingerbread. 

RosBert Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 432. (1830) 

For him the gilt was yet on the gingerbread, the 
paint on the toy, the dew on the flower. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE, Uncle John. Ch. 12. (1874) 

He was always rubbing the gilt off some ginger- 
bread theory. 

JaMES Payn, The Canon’s Ward.Ch.11.(1884) 

Some of the gilt comes off the gingerbread. 

SHAW, Jitta’s Atonement. Act iii. (1926) 

So many years, and the gilt wears off the ginger- 
bread. 

ΝΟΕΙ͂, Cowarp, Cavalcade. Pt. ii, sc. 5. See also 
ConNINGTON, Four Defences, p. 197. (1940) 
CuEneEy, Dark Duet, p. 171. (1943) etc., etc. 

To take the gilt off the gingerbread. To lessen 
the value or attractiveness of something. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Take. (1941) 

Aaa takes the icing off old Ackrington’s ginger- 
read. 
: Ncaro ΜΆΒΞΗ, Colour Scheme, Ὁ. 287. (1943) 


Thou wert a knight of ginger-bread. 
WILLIAM WAGER (?), Trial of Cheualry,iv 1 
(1605) Showy and unsubstantial. 
If I marrie, I promise you it will not be Tyro. 
"Tis such a piece of Ginger bread! 
Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act iv, sc. 5. (1664) 
Ile behave myself like any Ginger-bread. 
Joun Crowne, English Friar. Act ii. (1690) 
Quite a man of Gingerbread. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Ghost, iv,634.(1763) 
Those Lords of Gingerbread, a gaudy crew. 
Joun Wotcor (PETER Pinpar), A Poetscal 
Epistle to a Falling Minister. (1789) 
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6 
Hee . . . hath all Princes neckes vnder hys 
gyrdell. 

Rosert Barnes, Works (1573), Ὁ. 203/2.(1541) 
I wis it is long hence I must liue . . . with my 
head vnder anothers girdle. 

RICHARD BERNARD, tr., Andria. Act i, sc.1.(1598) 
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He is curst in his Mothers Belly that would over- 
top such Princes, and bring their heads under 
his Girdle. 

RICHARD BURNEY, Κέρδιστον Δῶρον, p.80.(1660) 


Vngyrte, vnblyssed. serving atte table 
Me semeth hym a seruant nothing able. 
WILLIAM Caxton, The Book of Curtesye, Ὁ. 45. 
(1477) 
Fie on the man, that did it first inuent, 
To shame vs all with this Vngirt Vnblest! 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iv, 
canto v, st. 18. (1596) 
Dost think Ill fear thee as I fear thy father? 
nay, an I do, I pray God my girdle break. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, iii, 3, 169. (1597) 
“Ungirt, unblest,” was the old word; as not 
ready till they were girded. 
Bisuop JoSEPH HaA.t, Contemplations. Bk. iv, 
ch. 12. (1612) 
As we usually say, they are unblest until they 
put on their girdle. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
Bk. v, ch. 22. (1646) 
It was accounted before ve civill warres a very 
undecent and dissolute thing for a man to goe 
without his girdle in so much that ’twas ἃ 
proverbe, “Ungirt and unbles’t.” 
3 AUBREY, Remaines of Gentilisme, p. 43. (1687) 


Below the girdle all, but little else above. 
MicwaEt Drayton, Poly-olbion: Blazons of 
the Shires. Song 23. (1622) Cited as the 
blazon of Northamptonshire. 
No wisdom below the girdle. 
: Stir MATTHEW HALE (0), Apothegm. (c. 1670) 


That Girdle will not gird me. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4343.(1732) 
4 


I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
ii, 1, 175. (1596) 

Great seamen .. . in tall ships ribbed with brass, 
To put a girdle round about the world. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, Bussy D’Amobois. Act i, sc. 
1. (1607) Proverbial for a voyage around the 
world. 

He hath put a girdle "bout the world. 
And sounded all her quicksands. 

Joun WesstTer, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 

iii, sc. 1. (1614) 
Sir Francis Drake . 
the world. 

Tromas Mippreton, The Sunne in Aries.(1621) 

As famous as their Countryman 
That putt a girdle round about the world. 
: Unknown, Dick of Devon. Act ii,sc.5.(c.1626) 


. . did cast a girdle about 


Bot gefe thaim up the girdill. 

Unknown, Alexander, 1. 181. (c. 1400) 
The other {French] proverb is, // a quitté sa cein- 
ture, he hath given up his girdle; which intimated 
as much as if he had become bankrupt, or had 
all his estate forfeited. 

James Howe t, Letters. Sec. ix, No. 19. (1655) 
To TURN THE GIRDLE, see under ANGER. 
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GIRL 
See also Maiden 


6 
Let every girl attend to her spinning. (Cada 
puta hile.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 46. (1605) 


7 
I grudge no expense in your education, but 
I will positively not keep you a Flapper. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 22 Sept., 1749. 
Chesterfield is referring to Swirt, Gulliver’s 
Travels: Voyage to Laputa. According to 
Swift, the Laputans were so absent-minded 
that a “flapper” was necessary to brush their 
eyelids from time to time, to arouse their at- 
tention, etc. 
I saw young teals taken alive. . 
flappers, or young wild ducks. 
GILBERT WHITE, Natural History of Selborne. 
Ch. 39. (1773) The original meaning of flap- 
per, as applied to a young thing. 
See the three skirts in the back? That’s the 
Missus and the two squabs. Young one's only 
a flapper. 
H. L. Witson, Bunker Bean. (1912) “Flapper” 
as a name for a young girl was popularized 
by Scott Fitzgerald in 1920. 
“Who’s the pippin?” asked one of the men. 
EvyroT Pau, Mavhem in B-Flat, p. 50. (1940) 
Just another bit of fluff. 
Mary RENAULT, Kind Are Her Answers, p. 246. 
(1940) 


. along with 


8 
Girls, mark my Words; and know, for Men 
of Sense, 
Your strongest Charms are native Innocence 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. The 
Arabs say, “The whisper of a pretty girl can 


be heard farther than the roar of a lion.” 
9 


They are not young ladies, they are young 
persons. 
W.S. GILBert, The Mikado. Act i. (1885) 


10 
A girl's a girl, and fun is fun. (Zwar Kind ist 
Kind, und Spiel ist Spiel.) 

oe Faust. Pt. i, sc. 8. (1806) 
1 
This all girls learn before their alphabet 
(Hoc discunt omnes ante alpha et beta 
puellae. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, |. 209. (c. 4. Ὁ. 120) 


Referring to love of moncy 
12 


There was a little girl Who had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forchead, 
And when she was good She was very, very 
good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (?). The at- 
tribution is by Longfellow’s son, ErNest W. 
LONGFELLOW, Random Memories, p. 15, who 
states that these lines were composed (c. 
1856) by the poet while he was walking up 
and down his garden, carrying his second 
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daughter, “Edith with the golden hair,” in 
his arms. See also BLANCHE ROOSEVELT 
TucKER-MacHETTA, Home Life of Long- 
fellow, p. 90. There is no manuscript of the 
poem at Craigie House, and some commen- 
tators believe that Longfellow was merely 
repeating an old nursery rhyme. It has been 
included in some recent editions of Mother 
Goose, but it does not appear in any of the 
older ones, nor is it in HALLIWELL, Nursery 
Rhymes of England. 


4 
Only one girl in the world for me, 
Only one girl has my sympathy. 
DAvE Marion, Only One Girl in the World for 
Me. (1895) 
I want a girl just like the girl that married dear 
old dad. ᾿ 
WILLIAM DILLon. Title of popular song. (1911) 


2 
Your Rome has as many girls as the sky has 
stars. (Quot caelum stellas, tot habet tua 
Roma puellas. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 59. (c. 1 B.C.) 


Dear to the heart of girls is their own beauty. | 


(Virginibus cordi grataque forma sua est.) 


Ovip, De Medicamine Faciei, |. 32. (c. 1 B.C.) 


3 
Men seldom make passes 
At girls who wear glasses. 
Dorotny Parker, News Item. (1926) 
The girl who is bespectacled 
Don’t even get her nectacled. 
OcpEN NAsH, Variation on an Old Theme. 


4 
Can you (sayd I) not care for sutch a golden 
girl? 
GEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 165. (1576) 
Poor little Ritz girl. 
S. N. BEHRMAN, End of Summer. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1936) 
Above all, she was expensive-looking, which is 
how the boys like their girls to look. 
MICHAEL ARLEN, The Flying Dutchman, p. 19. 
(1939) 


5 
Girls are said to be sooner women than boys 
are men. 

SAMUEL Ricnarpson, Sir Charles Grandison. 

Bk, ii, ch. 8. (1753) 

A girl of seventeen is a woman, when a man of 
seventeen is a boy. 
: THEODORE Hook, Gilbert Gurney. Ch. 7. (1836) 


You may tempt the upper classes 
With your villainous demi-tasses, 
But Heaven will protect the working-girl! 
EpcAR SMITH, Heaven Will Protect the Work- 
ing-Girl. (1909) 


7 
Sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
TENNYSON, The Princess: Prol., 1. 142. (1847) 


8 
The girl I left behind me. 
Unxnown. Title and refrain of song dating 
from 1759. Published in The Charms of 
Melody. No. 72. (c. 1810) 
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GIZZARD 


9 
He frets his gizzard, he harasses his imagina- 
tion. 

SAMUEL JouHNSON, Dictionary: Gizzard. (1755) 


10 
I find my wife has something in her gizzard 
that only wants an opportunity of being pro- 
voked to bring up. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 17 June, 1668 
Don’t let that stick in your gizzard. 

ἫΝ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 

1738 


11 
That little one, she warms my gizzard. 
BayArp TayLor, Faust. Pt. ii, act ii, sc. 3, 1. 134. 
(1871) 
12 
There was some grumbling of the Gizard. 
RoBErT WILD, Liberty of Conscience, Ὁ. 11. 
(1672) 
I was going home, grumbling in the gizzard. 
THOMAS FLLoyp, tr., Tartarian Tales, Ὁ. 47. 
(c. 1765) 
“To grumble in the gizzard,” to complain and be 
dissatisfied. 
Wittram Carr, Craven Glossary: Gizzard. 
(1828) 


GLADNESS, see Happiness 
GLASS, see Mirror 
GLORY 


See also Fame 
13 


It is upon glory’s ladder that men seem to 
scale even heaven. (Hanc denique esse cuius 
gradibus etiam in caelum homines viderentur 
ascendere. ) 

Cicero, Pro Milone. Sec. 97. (52 B.C.) 


14 
Glory follows virtue as if it were its shadow. 
(Gloria virtutem tamquam umbra sequitur.) 

Cicero, 7Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk i, 
ch. 45, sec. 110. (45 B.C.) 

Honour ever is the reward of vertue, and doth 
accompany it as duly as the shadow doth the 
body. 

GeorcE Pettir£, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 29. (1576) 
Pettie’s source was probably Erasmus, Simi- 
lia, “Ut umbra nos vel invitor comitatur: 
Ita gloria virtutem sequitur.” 

He who first thought of the resemblance between 
a shadow and glory, did better than he knew. 
(Celuy qui premier s’advisa de la ressemblance 
de V’umbre ἃ la gloire, feit meulx qu’il ne vou- 
loit.) 

MonTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1580) 


15 
I have nothing to glory of. (Non est mihi 
gloria.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, ix, 16. (A D. 
57) The origin of the Latin proverb, “Gloriari 
non est meum” (It is not mine to glory). 
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1 
He who scorns false glory shall possess the 
true. (Vanam gloriam qui spreverit, veram 
habebit. ) 
Quintus Fasrus Maximus, to Lucius Aemilius. 
(216 B.c.) See Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. 
xxii, ch. 39, sec. 20. 


2 
Hasty Glory goes out in a Snuff. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1804.(1732) 
Sudden Glory soon dies out. 
‘ THomas FULLER, Gnromologia. No. 4282. 


Go then, Patroclus, where thy glory calls. 
GRANVILLE, Heroic Love. Act iv, sc. 1. (1697) 
Go where glory waits thee; 
But, while fame elates thee, 
O, still remember me! 
THomas Moore, Go Where Glory Waits Thee. 
(c. 1830) 
This goin’ ware glory waits ye haint one agree- 
able feetur. 
; LoweLL, Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 2. (1848) 


To please great men is not the lowest glory. 
(Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus 
est.) 

; Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 17, 1. 35. (20 B.c.) 


Love of Glory drags all, bound to her glitter- 
ing car. (Fulgente trahit constrictos Gloria 
curru. ) 

5 Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. vi, 1. 23. (35 B.C.) 


Glory’s no compensation for a belly-ache. 
Rupyarp Kiprinc, Life’s Handicap: 
Courting of Dinak Shadd. (1891) 


7 
The glory of great men should always be 
measured by the means which they have used 
to acquire it. (La gloire des grands hommes 
se doit toujours mesurer aux moyens dont 
il se sont servis pour l’acquérir.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 157. (1665) 


The 


8 
When I rush on, sure none will dare to stay; 
Tis Beauty calls and Glory shows the way. 
NATHANIEL LEE, The Rival Queens. Act iv, sc. 
2. (1677) Usually quoted, “Glory leads the 
way,” as in the text of the stage editions 
of the play. 


The glory of man is as the grasse. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 112. (1579) 
Glory is a thing worthy to be followed, but as 
it is gotten with great trauaile, so is it lost in a 
small time. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 135. 

10 From rank showers of blood, 
And the red light of blazing roofs, you build 
The Rainbow Glory. 

Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act i, sc. 2. (1838) 
Military glory—that attractive rainbow that 
arises in showers of blood. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, against the war 

with Mexico, House of Representatives, 12 
Jan., 1848. 
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11 
To the ashes of the dead glory comes too late. 
(Cineri gloria sera venit.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 25. (ς. A.D. 85) 
On the title-page of the posthumous poems 
of Richard Lovelace (1619) there was used 
a paraphrase of this epigram, “Those glories 
come too late | That on our ashes wait.” 

Seldome comes Glorie till a man be dead. 
sreerne Herrick, Hesperides: Glorie. (1648) 
1 


Glory, the most unprofitable, vain, and coun- 
terfeit coin which is in use among us. (La 
gloire, la plus inutile, vaine, et faulse monnoye 
qui soit en nostre usage.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 
Glory and rest are things that cannot live in the 
same house. (La gloire et le repos sont choses qui 
ne peuvent loger in mesme giste. 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. 
We should learn to be no more greedy of glory 
than we are capable of achieving it. (Apprenons 
ἃ n’estre non plus avides, que nous sommes 
capables, de gloire.) 
UCN Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1595) 
4 


Glory possesses a mighty spur. (Inmensum 
gloria calcar habet.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, No. ii, 1. 36. (c. a. Ὁ. 15) 
Glory and honour serve as goads and spurs to 
virtue. 

FRANCIS BAcon, De Augmentis Scientiarum. Pt. 

i, bk. vi, ch. 3. (1605) 


1 

Give me glory for my reward. (Merces mihi 
gloria detur.) 

gon Fasti. Bk. ili, 1. 389. (c. a. Ὁ. 8) 


Steep is the road by which glory scales the 
heights. (Ardua per praeceps gloria vadit iter.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iv, οἷος. 3, 1. 74. (c. A.D. 9) 
No path of flowers leads to glory. (Aucun chemin 
de fleurs ne conduit a la gloire.) 

La ΕΟΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 14. (1678) 
One doesn’t go to heaven in a carriage. (No se 
va al cielo en coche.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 233. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


I climb a difficult road, but glory gives me 
strength (Magnum iter ascendo, sed dat mihi 
gloria vires.) 

ProrvertTivs, Elegies.Bk.iv,eleg.10,1.3.(c.26 B.C.) 
Glory gives the heart strength. (Animo dat gloria 
vires. ) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 12, 1. 37. (c. Α.Ὁ. 9) 

The Germans say, “Viel Ehr, viel Muth” 
(Many honors, much courage). 


For men to search their own glory is not 
glory. (Qui scrutator est maiestatis, oppri- 
metur a gloria.) 

,0ld Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 27. (c. 350 B.C.) 


Αἴας, how difficult to retain glory! (Heu quam 
difficilis gloriae custodia est.) 
PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.240.(c.43 B.C.) 


GLORY 


To be able to harm without wishing to do it is 
the greatest glory. (Nocere posse et nolle laus 
amplissima est.) 
Pusiizius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 442. 
To be beaten by a better man is a kind of glory. 
(Superari a superiore pars est gloriae.) 
PuBLiLius Syruvus, Sententiae. No. 689. 


1 
He gained glory without giving bribes. (Nihil 
largiundo gloriam adeptus est.) 

SatLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 54, sec. 3. 
(ς. 41 B.c.) Sallust is referring to Cato. But 
Suetonius, Divus Julius, 19, 1, says Cato 
connived at bribery to secure the election of 
Bibulus. 

Do not seek glory. Nothing so expensive as glory. 

SypNEY ΘΜΊΤΗ. Lapy ΗΟ ΑΝ, Memoir. Ch. 4. 


2 
The nearest way to glory—a short-cut, as it 
were—is to strive to be what you wish to 
be thought to be. (Viam ad gloriam proximam 
et quasi compendiariam dicebat esse, si quis 
id ageret, ut, qualis haberi vellet, talis esset.) 
SocraTEs, A pothegm. (c. 410 Β. 6.) See CIcERoO, 
De Officiis. Bk. ii, 12, 43. 
The nearest way to come at glory, is to do that 
for conscience which we do for glory. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


3 
What price glory, now? 
STALLINGS AND ANDERSON, What Price Glory? 
Act ii. (1924) 


4 
Tell her you found me going into glory. 

H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 41. 
(1852) To go to glory: to go to heaven; 
to die. 

He hev been in glory twenty year. 

C. E. Crappock, In the Tennessee Mountains. 
Ch. 1. (1884) 

Had we got caught in this, we should have... 
gone to glory. 

Mary KINGSLEY, Travels in West Africa, p. 
179. (1897) 


5 
How swiftly passes away the glory of the 
world! (OQ quam cito transit gloria mundi!) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 3, sec. 5. (c. 1420) “Sic transit gloria 
mundi” is a sentence from the Service of 
the Pope’s Enthronement, and at the moment 
when it is uttered, a handful of flax is burned 
to indicate the transitoriness of earthly gran- 
deur. A similar rite is said to have been 
used in the triumphal processions of the 
Roman Republic. See Zonaras, Chronicon. 
Short is the glory that is given and taken by man. 
(Brevis gloria, quae ab hominibus datur et ac- 
cipitur.) 
THomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
ii, ch. 6, sec. 2. (c. 1420) 
Rapid transit gloria mundi. 
O. Henry, A Philistine in Bohemia. (1908) 
Sic venit gloria mundi. 
O. Henry, The Unprofitable Servant. (1911) 


8 
The glory of good men is in their conscience, 
and not in the mouths of men. (Bonorum 
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gloria in conscientiis eorum, et non in ore 
hominum. ) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
ii, ch. 6, sec. 2. (c. 1420) 


7 
Vain glory will flower, but it will produce no 
grain. (Gloria vana florece, y no grana.) 
ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 65. (1852) 


So great is their love of glory. (Tantus amor 
laudum.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 113. (29 B.c.) 
Slight is the field of toil, but not slight the glory. 
(In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 6. 


9 

Glories, like glow-wormes, afarre off shine 
bright, 

But ities too neare, have neither heat nor 
ight. 

JoHN WesstTER, The White Divel. Act v, sc. 1. 

(1612) 

LAST INFIRMITY OF NOBLE MINDS, see under FAME. 

OLp GLoryY, see under Fac. 
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10 

Thereto I caste to the my gloue and taken 
tay it vp I shal haue right of the or deye ther- 
ore. 

WILLIAM Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe, p. 
i 102. (1481) See under GAUNTLET. 

He was, in fact, a mere kid-glove sportsman. 

H. H. Dixon, Post and Paddock. Ch. 7. (1856) 
European politics are worked, to use the common 
phrase, “with kid gloves.” 

JAMES Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 

Vol. ii, ch. 3. (1888) 

12 

We should not treat living creatures like shoes 
or pots and pans, casting them aside when they 
are bruised and worn out with service. (οὐ 
γὰρ ws ὑποδήμασιν ἣ σκεύεσι τοῖς ψυχὴν ἔχουσι 
χρηστέον, κοπέντα καὶ κατατριβέντα ταῖς 
ὑπηρεσίαις ἀπορριπτοῦντας.) 

PiutarcH, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 5, sec. 5. 
When they want you no longer, they throw you 
aside like an old shoe. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 

25. (1857) 
When he got fed up he cast her aside like a 
worn-cut glove. 

Hucw Pentecost, l’U Sing at Your Funeral, 

p. 49. (1942) 
Men no good. They take your money. Then they 
got no use for you. . . . Throw you out like an 


old dish mop. 
ZELDA ῬΟΡΚΙΝ, No Crime for a Lady, p. 115. 
(1942) 
13 
Marion County has been handled without 
gloves. 


ADIEL SHERWOOD, A Gasetteer of the State of 
Georgia, p. 94. (1827) 
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The prophets ...are here handled without 
gloves. 
UNKNOWN, Review, The Nation (N.Y.), 5 
May, 1892, p. 345/2. 


1 
The boots . . . fitted me like a glove. 
Seon) Humphrey Clinker, 10 June, 1771. 
et. 1. 
The language fitting either “like a glove” as we 
say. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, Letters, i, 389. (1876) 


GLUTTONY 
See also Eating 


2 
A dish-licker. (ματτυολοιχός.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 451. (423 B.c.) 
Scart the cog [bowl] would hae mair. 
ANDREW HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 34. 
(1832) “He that scrapes the inside of his dish 
wishes for more.” 


3 
The learned glutton forgets his learning. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 49. (c. 450) 
Wisdom is not welcomed at the banquet and the 
revel. 
SALOMON [ΒΝ GasiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 9. (c. 1050) 
FAT PAUNCHES HAVE LEAN PLATES, see under 
BELLY: THE FULL BELLy. 


4 

No vessel is more despised in the eyes of the 

Creator than an overloaded stomach. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth. Ch. vi, sec. 

4. (c. 450) Quoted in AtcazaL’s Ethics, p. 
135. On p. 136 he adds: “The wise man eats 
sufficient for one stomach, but the glutton for 
seven.” 


5 
In much eating lurketh sickness. 
Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
XXXVii, 30. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Much meat much maladies. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 120. (1670) 
He that eats till he is sick, must fast till he is well. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2094.(1732) 
After the Spanish, “Quien come hasta en- 
termar, Ha de ayunar hasta sanar” (Who 
eats himself sick must fast himself well) 


A glutton is never generous. 
᾿ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.287.(1855) 


He who eats too much knows not how to eat. 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, Physiologie du Go&t. Ch. 36. 
(1825) 


Since ’tis no sin of books to be a glutton. 
I truck’d St. Austin for a leg of mutton. 
THomAS Brown, Satire on the French King. 
(c. 1700) 
We talk of a thirst of knowledge, a glutton of 
books. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER,Light of Nature,ii,484.(1768) 
The elder Pliny, . . . the most voracious literary 
glutton of ancient times. 
Georce P. Marsu, Lectures on the English 
Language. Ch. 21, p. 464. 


GLUTTON. 


9 
His eye upon the cupboard, his ear towards 
the crier of sweetmeats. 

BurcKHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 438. (1817) 


10 

Better fill a glutton’s belly than his eye. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 319. (1605) 

EYE BIGGER THAN THE BELLY, see under EYE. 


11 

Indulge not gluttony, the belly’s friend. (In- 

dulgere gulae noli, quae ventris amica est.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 10. (c. 175 B c.) 

12 

It is better to die of indigestion than of 

starvation. (Satius est cruditate, quam fame. ) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. xviii, sec. 

4. (46 B.C.) 


13 
Over-feeding breeds ferocity. (Satietas fero- 
citatem parit. 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 53. (1523) 
He that overfeeds his Senses, feasteth his Enemies. 
Tuomas FuLtLer, Gnomologia. No. 2243.(1732) 


14 

At breakfast and diner I eete little meate, 

And two hongry meales make the thyrd a 
glutten. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Three hungry meales, makes the fourth a glutton. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 331. (1605) 

Two ill meals make the third a glutton. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 577. (1640) 
The abbot .. . verified the proverb, that “two 
hungry meals make the third a glutton.” 
THOMAS FULLER, Church History. Pt. vi, ch. 
2. (1655) Cited by KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 302, with the comment, “Spoken when 
one eats greedily after long fasting.” 
Two good Meals make the third a Glutton 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5329.(1732) 


15 
Non sigheth so sore as the gloton that mai 
no more. 
Ricuarp Hits, Commonplace-Book, p. 129. 
(c. 1530) 


16 
Gluttony closed Paradise; it beheaded John 
the Baptist. (Gula paradisum clausit; decol- 
lavit Baptistam.) 
Pope InnocEnT III, De Contemptu Mundi. Bk 
ii, ch. 18. (c. 1200) 
O glotonye, ful of cursednesse, 
O cause first of our confusioun, 
O original of our dampnacioun! 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Pardoner’s 
Tale, 1. 170. (c. 1386) 


17 
O what gluttony is his who has whole boars 
served up for himself, an animal born for 
banquets. (Quanta est gula quae sibi totos | 
ponit apros, animal propter convivia natum! ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 140. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
What slaughter’d hecatombs, what floods of wine, 
Fill the capacious Squire and deep Divine! 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, 1. 203. (1732) 


GLUTTONY 


1 
Gluttony is an abomination; therein is the 
quality of a beast. 
ΚΕΌΕΜΝΙ, Instructions. No. 2. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Piasse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
Let him herd with the dumb brutes—an animal 
whose delight is in fodder. (Mutis adgregctur 
animal pabulo lactum.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xcii,sec.7.(a.A. D.64) 
And we shall feed like oxen at a stall. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 2, 14. (1597) 
What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 4, 33. (1600) 
Swinish gluttony ... 
Cramms and blasphemes his feeder. 
[οἷν Mirton, Comus, |. 776. (1634) 


2 
Double charge will rive a cannon. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (1721) 
“Spoken when people urge upon you more 
than you can bear, be it meat, drink, work, 
or so.” 

I’m welly brosten [almost burst], as they say in 
Lancashire. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. it. (1738) 


3 
Ingenious is gluttony. (Ingeniosa gula est.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 119. (c. A.D. 60) 
Cited by Marriat, Epigrams. Bk. xiii, epig. 
62. (c. Α. ἢ. 85) Ingenious, that is, in devising 
luxuries to tempt the appetite. Sometimes 
rendered, “Gluttony is a fine art.” 


4 
To live a plover’s life. (χαραδριοῦ βίον.) 

Prato, Gorgias. Sec, 494B. (c. 385 B.c.) Plato 
is speaking of the gluttons who cram their 
bellics and then vomit up the food. The com- 
parison refers to the plover’s habit of drink- 
ine water and then rejecting it. 

The hote cormeraunt of glotonye. 

CuaAuckr (?), The Parlement of Foules, 1. 362. 
(ς. 1382) CrospyLus, Frag. i, 4, uses the 
phrase, κάμινος οὐκ ἄνθρωπος (A furnace, 
not a man) in describing a glutton. 


5 

The glutton for two nights no sleep can get: 

The first from surfeit, the second from regret. 
Sant, Gulistan, viii, 52. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr. 


6 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the 
feeder. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], ii, 1, 37. (1595) 
Who hastens a glutton chokes him. 
ee ἀῶ Jacula Prudentum. No. 857. 
1640 


7 
A glutton young, a beggar old. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
Ch. 2. (1880) Referred to as “an old saying.” 


He who distinguishes the true savor of his 
food can never be a glutton; he who does 
not cannot be otherwise. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 11. (1854) 
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; IIl—Digging the Grave with the Teeth 


Greedy eaters dig their graves with their teeth. 
(Les gourmands font leurs fosses ἃ leurs 
dents. ) 

HENRI ESTIENNE, Précellence du Langue Fran- 
cois. (c. 1550) ‘Greedy eater” seems the 
best translation of gourmand, who, in 
French, is more voracious than a gourmet, 
but less so than a glouton. 

Voluptuousness and intemperance, as the French 
proverb hath it, digs its own grave with the teeth. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons, i, 137. (1629) 
King Edward ... by intemperance in his diet, 
in some sort, digged his grave with his own teeth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 
Vol. iv, ch. 3. (1655) 

How many People daily dig their own Graves 
either with their Teeth, their Tongues, or their 
Tails. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.173.(1709) 
More people dig their graves with their teeth than 
we imagine. 

R.S. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 2. (1854) 
We each day dig our graves with our teeth. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Duty, p. 418. (1880) 

With his knife and fork he digs his own grave. 

Jute Brousseau, Episode on 8th Street, p. 5. 
(1941) 


1]I—Gluttony Kills More than the Sword 


10 

Gluttony kills more than the sword, and is 
the kindler of all evils. (Gula plures occidit 
quam gladius, estque fomes omnium malo- 
rum.) 

FRANCESCO Patrizzi, Discussiones Peripateticae. 
(1571) There are many forms to the Latin 
proverb. HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, cites 
two, “Plures crapula quam gladius” (More 
are killed by gluttony than by the sword) 
and “Ense cadunt multi, feriunt sed crapula 
plures” (Many fall by the sword, but more 
by gluttony). Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 
299, gives another, “Plures necat gula quam 
gladius,” and Fynes Moryson, An Itinerury, 
i, 1 (1617) still another, “Plures crapula 
quam ensis.” 

Many moo people be glotonye is slayne, 
Then in batell or in fight, or with other peyne. 

Unknown, Dialogues of Creatures. (c. 1535) 

More perish by a surfet then the sword. 

JoHN κὰν, Euphues and His England (Ατ- 
ber), p. 275. (1580) 

By gluttony more die than perish by the sword. 

Nicuo.as Linc, comp., Politeupkuia, Ὁ. 302. 
(1597) 

Surfeits destroy more than the sword. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Women Pleased. Act 
i, 55. 2. (c. 1613) 

Gluttony kills more than the sword. 

GrEorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 505. 
(1640) The Danes say, “Flere Folk draebes 
af Nadver end af Svaerd” (More people 
are killed by supper than by the sword). 
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IV—More Die from Food than Famine 
1 


More die from the pot than from poverty. 
Babylonian Talmud: Skabbatk, fo. 33a. (c. 450) 
THERE IS DEATH IN THE POT, see under Port. 


2 
I saw few die of hunger, of eating—100,000. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
After the Spanish, “De hambre a nadie vi 
morir, de mucho comer a cien mil.” 


3 
Hunger and thirst kill scarcely any, 
But gluttony and drink kill a great many. 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 101. 
(1869) There are many English variants. 
“Feasting is the doctor’s harvest,” “Feed 
sparingly and defy the physician.” 


Hence [from gluttony] come sudden deaths 
and intestate old age. (Hinc subitae mortes 
atque intestata senectus. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 144. (c. A.D. 120) 


5 

Surfeit has killed many more men than fam- 
ine. (πολλῷ τοι πλέονας λιμοῦ κόρος ὥλεσεν 
ἄνδρας.) 


THEOGNIS, Sententiae. (ς. 600 B.c.) HENDER- 
son, Latin Proverbs, p. 233, gives the Latin, 
“Multo plures satietas quam fames perdidit 
viros.” 

The Greek poet Theognis most truely hath writ- 
ten, that surfet hath destroied mo than famin. 

Tuomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p. 219.(1588) 

More die by Food than Famine. 
THomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3433.(1732) 


GNAT 


6 

Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel. (ὁδηγοὶ τυφλοί, διυλίζοντες 
τὸν κώνωπα τὴν δὲ κάμηλον καταπίνοντες.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxiii, 24. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
50) The Vulgate is, “Duces caeci, excolantes 
culicem, camelum autem glutientes,” and the 
correct reading, as both the Greek and Latin 
indicate, and as used not only in the Cover- 
dale and other early versions, but also in 
the Revised Version, is “strain out a gnat,” 
an allusion to the custom of straining wine 
before drinking it, lest insects be inadvert- 
ently swallowed. It is probable that the 
translators of 1611 did not make a mis- 
translation, but simply adopted a rendering 
which had already gained currency in the 
popular speech of the time, meaning, “which 
strain the liquor if they find a gnat in it.” 
However, the phrase was soon misappre- 
hended, and was taken to mean to make a 
difficulty of swallowing or accepting some- 
thing. See O.E.D., x, 1067/1. 

Blind foolis, clensing forth the knatt, but swelow- 
yng the camely. 

Unxyown, Apology for Lollard, 45. (c. 1400) 
Most vniustly straining at a gnat, and letting 
past an elephant. 

Roperr. Greenk, Mamillia, ii, B 3 Ὁ. (1583) 


GO 


They have verified the old proverbe in strayning 
at gnats and swallowing downe camells. 

BisHop Joun Kine, On Jonas, Ὁ. 284. (1594) 
Many stumble at a strawe and leape over a 
blocke. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 328. (1605) 
Doth so small a gnat stick in your throats, while 
ye swallow such a camel of flagitious wickedness? 

ΒΙΒΗΟΡ JosePH HALL, Contemplations. Bk. iv, 

ch. 31. (1615) 
To strain at a gnat. To make a difficulty of ac- 
cepting (some point, theory, etc.) ; esp. after ac- 
cepting readily a much greater difficulty. 

Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
Shall we, the renowed camel-swallowers, now 
boggle at a gnat? 

AnTHONY BoucHErR, The Case of the Seven 

Sneeses, p. 68. (1942) 


GO 


7 
I’m going to “go it” a bit before 7 settle down. 
I have gone it a bit already, and I’m going to 
“go it” a bit more. 

Henry J. Byron, Our Boys. Act i. (1875) 
8 
No man goes further than the man who does 
not know whither he is going. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. As quoted by PEARSON, 

G.B.S., p. 224. 


9 
He that goeth, and returneth, maketh a good 
voyage. (Chi va & ritorna, fa bon viaggio.) 
Joun Fiorio0, Firste Fruttes, fo. 29. (1578) 
He that goes and comes makes a good voyage. 
Unxnown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 90. 
(1629) 
Without going there is no returning. 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 362. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


10 
He’s gone, and forgot nothing but to say fare- 
well to his creditors. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 

Gone where the woodbine twincth. 

JAMES FISK, at the Congressional investigation 
of Black Friday (24 Sept., 1869), referring to 
the money he had lost in the attempt to 
corner gold. When somebody asked him 
what that meant, he is said to have answered, 
“Up the spout.” 

Question: What became of the $50,000,000 gold 
carried for Mrs. Grant? 

Jim Fisk: Oh! that bas gone with all the rest. 
Where the woodbine twineth. 

ew York Tribune, 24 Jan., 1870, p. 1/4. 


Where do we go from here? (Wohin soll es 
nun gehn?) 
GoETHE, Faust. Pt. i, Studierzimmer. (1806) 
So where do we go from here? 
CrareE ΒΟΟΤΗΕ, Margin for Error. Act. ii. 
(1939) Taytor, The Deadly Sunshade, p. 
᾿ .159, (1941) etc., etc. 


As fast as one goth an other comthe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 


GO 


1 
You... might haue gone further, and haue 
farcn wurs. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
That ancient check of going far and faring worse. 

BisHop JosepH HALL, Recollection of Treaties, 

p. 412. (1614) 
I may go farther, and fare worse. 
JAMES SHIRLEY, Love in a Maze. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1632) 
Come, Sir John, you may go further and fare 
worse. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

If there be no Purgatory, the Dean may have 
gone farther and fared worse. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, The Doctor. Ch. 8. (1834) 
She’s just as rich as most of the girls who come 
out of India. I might go farther and fare worse. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 4. (1847) 

To go further and fare worse. Not content with 
something available or offered, to pass on and 
experience bad fortune or inferior treatment. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Go. (1941) 


2 
Ye maie walke this waie, but sure ye shall 
fynde 
The further ye go, the further behynde. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 


3 
I better go while the going’s good. 
Joun O’Hara, Appointment in Samarra, p. 
270. (1934) 
The guilty party had better go while the going 
is good. 
MIcnHaEL INNES, Comedy of Terrors, Ὁ. 222. 
(1940) 
She ought to go while the going is good. 
DororHy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony p. 
101. (1942) 


Go here away, go there away, quoth Madge 
Whitworth, when she rode the mare in the 
tedder. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 85. (1678) A 
tedder is a machine for spreading out new- 
mown hay to dry. 


Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge. (Quocumque enim per- 
rexeris, pergam. ) 

Old Testament: Ruth, t, 16. (c. 600 B.C.) 


6 
Without going you can get nowhere. (Lu pu 
hsing pu tao.) 
WILLiaM ScarsorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
21. (1875) 
oe to go than to send. (Shih k’ou pu ju tzt 
sou. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1988. See 
under SELF-1ELP. 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 
᾿ SuHAKEsprare, Macbeth, iii, 4, 118. (1606) 


lam gone for ever. [Exit, pursued by a bear.] 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tale, iii, 3, 57. (1610) 
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9 
“And you won't be angry? ... Then fire 
away, Flannagan!” cried Titmouse joyfully. 
SAMUEL WARREN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 
31. (1841) 
Let her go, Gallagher ! 
WiLt1AM W. DeELAney. Title and refrain of 
song. (1887) 


He that by husbandry will tryue and tre 
[thrive and prosper], 
Must not trust in “go,” but in “now gaw we.” 

Unknown, Pigrim’s Tale, 1. 38. (c. 1540) 

Do not say go, but gaw. 

JaMES HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
There is a great deal of difference between go 
and gow [an abbreviation of go we]. i.e. between 
ordering a person to do a thing, and going with 
him to see him do it, or do it with him. 

Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 

p. 432. (1830) 


GOAL 


11 
The winning of the gole crownes each mans 
race. 
THoomas Dekker, If It Be Not Good, the 
Diuel Is in It. (1612) 
12 
Do not turn back on reaching the frontier. 
(μὴ ἐπιστρέφεσθαι ἐπὶ τοὺς ὅρους ἐλθόντας.) 
PLutarcH, Moralia: The Education of Chil- 
dren. Sec. 12F. Quoting one of the precepts of 
Pythagoras, quoted also by DioGeNEs LAER- 
TIUS, viii, 17-18, who explains that it means 
that those who approach the boundary of 
life should not set their hearts on living, and 
try to turn back. 


13 

This must be the goal toward which my foam- 
ing steed shall press. (Has meus ad metas 
sudet oportet equus. ) 

PropertTius, Elegies. Bk. iv, eleg. i, 1. 70. (c. 
B.C. 16) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 10, the 
French being, “C’est vers ce but que doivent 
tendre mes coursiers.” 


14 

Whatsoever you attempt, consider your goal. 

(Quicquid conaris, quo pervenias cogites. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae.No.561.(c.43 B.C.) 


GOAT 


15 
A Skyrian goat. ( até Σκυρία.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iii, 3. (c. A.D. 125) The 
goats of Skyros were renowned as milk- 
givers, but were very fractious. A similar 
phrase is ἡ Kavela βοῦς (A Kaunian cow), 
for Kaunian cows gave abundant milk, but 
often kicked over the pail. 

The goat gives a good milking, but she casts it 
all down with her foot. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 310. (1721) 

16 


An old Goat is never the more revered for 
his Beard. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomnologia. No. 646. (1732) 
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Contend not about a Goat’s Beard. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1151. (1732) 
1 


Goats are not sold at every Fair. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1667. (1732) 
You have no Goats, and yet you sell Kids. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5922. (1732) 
They that sell kids, and have no goats, how came 
they by them? 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.527.(1855) 
2 
The goat must browse where she is tied. 
HeErBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 59. (1640) 
Where the buck is bound there he must bleat. 
JaMES Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 343. (1721) 
‘‘Men must bear these hardships to which 
they are bound, either by force or compact.” 
“The goat must browse where she is tied.” Pov- 
erty . . . surrounds a man with ready-made bar- 
riers. 
Epwarp F1tzGERALp, Polonius: Poverty.(18*2) 


3 

[He] stopped at third with a mocking smile 
on his face which would have gotten the late 
Job’s goat. 

Curisty MATHEWSON, Pitching, Ὁ. 28. (1912) 
“To get one’s goat”: to disgust one, or make 
one lose one’s temper. 

She got Martha’s goat from the jump. 

Jacx Lonpon, The Valley of the Moon. Ch. 10. 
(1913) 

Are you deaf, or are you tryin’ to get my goat? 

J. C. Lincoin, Shavings, p. 147. (1918) 

That always got his goat. 
CuRISTOPHER Mortey,Kitty Foyle, p.87.(1939) 


4 
Why is it, whenever a group of international- 
ists get together, they always decide that 
Uncle Sam must be the goat [i. 6. the victim ] ? 
BertTranp H. SNELL, Interview, 7 May, 1931. 
If disease spread among the livestock, the goats 
would get it first and die. That gave rise to the 
expression, “11 be the goat.” 
ALFRED E. SmitTH, Interview, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, 5 March, 1935, p. 38. 
She made you the goat. 
RAYMOND CHANDLER, The High Window, p. 
235. (1942) 


GOD 
5 


Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons (1861), i, 96. (1629) 
Lorp BELHAVEN, Speech on Union, in Scot- 
tish Parliament, 2 Nov., 1706. Scott, The 
Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 21. (1822) 
Our own proverb, Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity, or as we sometimes have it, When 
need is highest, help is nighest. 
R. Ὁ. Trencnu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
61. (1853) See also under NEED. 


6 
God looks late into his book. (<> Ζεὺς 
κατεῖδε χρόνιος els Tas διφθέρας.) 
AESCHYLUS (Ὁ), Fragments. Frag. 251, Smyth. 
(c. 458 B.c.) Cited by Zenosius, iv, 11; 
Psrupo-Diocenianvs, iv, 95A. Referring to 


the delayed but certain punishment of the 
wicked. The proverb is sometimes given, 
“God is slow looking into his book, but he 
always looks.” 
Slow are the hands of the Gods, but mighty at 
last to fulfil. (χρόνια μὲν τὰ τῶν θεῶν πως, els 
τέλος δ᾽ οὐκ ἀσθενῆ.) 

ΕΈΙΡΙΠΕΒ, Jon, |. 1615. (c. 419 B.C.) 

The gods wait long. (μενετοὶ θεοί.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 1620 (414 B.c.) 
Sometimes paraphrased, “By their long mem- 
ories the gods are known.” 

God metes out justice in his own good time. 
(νέμει τοι δίκαν θεός, ὅταν τύχῃ.) 

Euripwes, Electra 1. 1169. (c. 413 B.C.) 

The power of heaven moves slowly, but at the 
same time surely. (ὁρμᾶται μόλις, ἀλλ᾽ duos | 
πιστόν τι τὸ θεῖον | σθένος.) 

ΕὙΞΙΕΙΌΕΒ, The Bacchanals, }. 882. (c. 410 B.C.) 
God delays but does not forget. (ὁ θεὸς ἀργεῖ, 
ἀλλὰ δὲν ἀλησμονεῖ.) 

ALEXANDER NeEGris, Greck Proverhs. Quoting 
a proverb of unknown date and origin. The 
Latin proverb is, ““Habet Deus suas horas 
et moras” (God has his own times and his 
own delavs), while the Spanish form is, 
“Dios consiente, pero no nara siempre’ (God 
permits, but not forever). 

In the end comes Punishment on noiseless feet. 
(Sera tamen tacitis Poena venit pedibus.) 

Tisputtus, Elegies. Bk. i, ele. 9,1. 4. (19 B .) 
The divine wrath is slow indced in vengeance, 
but it makes up for its tardiness by the severity 
of the punishment. (Lento quidem gradu ad vin- 
dictam divina procedit ira, sed tarditatem suppli- 
cli gravitate compensat.) 

VALERIUS Maximus, Fuacta et Dicta Memora- 

bilia. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec. 3. (c. A. dD. 15) 

Will not Jupiter call upon himself, think you? 
Do you imagine he has condoned everything be- 
cause, when it thunders, the sacred fire rends an 
oak tree in twain sooner than you and your 
house? (At 5656 non clamet Iuppiter ipse? | igno- 
visse putas, quia, cum tonat, ocius ilex | sulpure 
discutitur sacro quam tuque domusque?) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 23. (c. a. pv. 58) 

The wrath of the gods may be great, but it as- 
suredly is slow. (Ut sit mayna, tamen certe Ienta 
ira deorum est.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 100. (c. A.D. 120) 
The angry gods have their feet shod with wool. 
(Dii irati laneos pedes habent.) 

Macrosius, Saturnalia. Bk. i, ch. 8. (c. A.D. 
400) They come silently and unperceived to 
exact vengeance. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, x, 82. EMERSON, The Over-Soul, quotes as 
a proverb, “God comes to sce us without 
bell.” 

Though God haue iron handes which when they 
strike pay home, yet hath he leaden fecte whiche 
are as slow to ouertake a sinner. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 172. (1579) 
Though these punishments fall not suddenly, yet 
certainly... . God hath leaden feet, but iron 
hands. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons, i, 214. (1629) In an- 

other place Adams says, “He will strike with 
iron hands, that came with leaden feet.” 
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God stays long but strikes at last. 

Howe, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., ἡ. 19. (1659) 
God cometh with leaden feet, but striketh with 
iron hands. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1670) 
And though circuitous and obscure, 

The feet of Nemesis, how sure! 

WILLIAM ἌΝΑΤΒΟΝ, Europe at the Play. (1906) 

THE MILLS OF THE GODS GRIND SLOWLY, see under 
MILL. 


1 
Seat thyself on the arms of God. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 22, 
1. 7; col. 23, 1. 10. (c. 700 Β. 5.) Budge, tr. 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms. (Subter brachia sempi- 
terna.) - 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 27. (c. 
650 B.C.) 


2 
God can abide no man to be wiser than him- 
self, (οὐ yap ἐᾷ φρονέειν ὁ θεὸς μέγα ἄλλον ἣ 
ἑωυτόν.) 
ARTABANUS, to Xerxes. (c. B.c. 470) See 
HeEropotvus, vii, 10. Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, 
ii, 12. 

Gods should be wiser than mortal 
(σοφωτέρονς yap χρὴ βροτῶν elvat θεούς.) 
EuRIPIDES, Hippolytus, 1. 120. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Ouer God there is no Lord. (Supra Dio non ἃ 

Signore.) 
; JoHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 


men. 


God writes straight with crooked lines. 

St. AUGUSTINE, Apothegm. (c. α.Ὁ. 400) A 
Portuguese proverb, quoted by Paul Claudel 
as the theme of his play, The Satin Slipper. 
(1931) 


4 
All that God does is for the best. 
Babylonian Talmud: Bechoroth, fo. 60b. (c. 
450) 


God says to man, “If you come to my house, 
I will come to your house.” 

Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 53a. (c. 450) 
Who stands with God, God stands with him. 
(Chi sta con Dio, Iddio sta con lui.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 187. (1856) An Italian proverb. “Hear 
God and God will hear you” is an English 
variant. 

God provides for him that trusteth. 
᾿ HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 730. (1640) 


God protects three sorts of persons, fools, 
children, and drunkards. (Dieu aide ἃ trois 
Sortes de personnes, aux fous, aux enfans, et 
aux ivrognes. ) 

RoBert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 63. (1814) 


God with his finger strikes, and not his arme. 
Joun BopenHaM, Belvedere. (1600) 
God strikes not with both hands, for to the sea 
he made heavens, and “Ὁ rivers fords. 
HFReert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 317. (1640) 
From the Spanish proverb, “No hiere Dios 
con dos manos.” 


ooo 


God strikes with his finger, and not with all his 
arm. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1112. 
Nor otherwise with the Spanish: God never 
wounds with both hands; ... for He ever re- 
serves one with which to bind up and heal. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 

132. (1852) 


8 
It is the modest, not the presumptuous, in- 
quirer who makes a real and safe progress in 
the discovery of divine truths. One follows 
Nature and Nature’s God; that is, he follows 
God in his works and in his word. 
Lorp BoLincsrokE, Letter to Mr. Pope. (c. 
1730) 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God. 
Popr, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, ]. 331. (1734) 
The famous line inspired, probably, by Bol- 
ingbroke’s letter. 
And not from Nature up to Nature’s God, 
But down from Nature’s God look Nature 
through. 
Rospert MontTcoMeEryY, Luther. (1828) 


9 
The porter calls upon God only when he is 
under the load. 

J. L. Burckuarnpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 632. 
(1817) He never thinks of God except when 
he is suffering from misfortune. 

He walks upon the highest part of the wall, and 
says, “For safety we trust in God.” 

Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 755. He 
demands safety while exposing himself to 
danger. 


10 
God knows the truth, and let it rest there. 
(Dios sabe la verdad, y quédese aqui.) 


CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 47. (1605) 
11 


God who gives the wound gives the salve. 
(Dios que da la Haga da la medicina.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote, Pt. ii, ch. 19. (1615) 
See also under MEDICINE. 
To whom God gives the task, he gives the wit. 
(Wem Gott gibt den Amt, dem gibt er auch Ver- 
stand.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 302. (1856) A German proverb. 


12 
May God hear it and sin be deaf. (Dios lo 
Oiga y el pecado sea sordo.) 

CERVANTES,Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 58, 65.(1615) 


13 
Yet, pardee, god shal helpe us at the laste. 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
1047 (c. 1380) 
God be thyn help, I can no bettre seye. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 630. (c. 1388) 


14 
He that loveth god kepeth his lawe and his 
word. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale, Sec. 6. (ς. 1389) 
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For wel ye knowe, a lord in his houshold, 
He hath nat every vessel al of gold; 
Somme been of tree, and doon hir lord oe 
God clepeth folk to him in sondry wy 
μον τ νος, The Wife οἱ Bath’s piel Sees 1, 99. 
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Thou seest not God, nevertheless thou recog- 
nizest him from his works. (Deum non vides, 
tamen deum agnoscis ex operibus eius.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 28, sec. 70. (45 B.C.) 

The constancy of the benefit of the years in their 
seasons argues a Deity. 
GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 775. 
(1640) There is a Latin proverb, “Praesen- 
temque refert quaelibet herba Deum” (And 
every herb reveals a present God). 
Suppose I had found a watch upon the ground. 

. The mechanism being observed, . . . the in- 
ference we think is inevitable that the watch must 
have a maker. 

WittiaM Patey, Natural Theology.Ch.1.(1784) 
The world embarrasses me, and I cannot think 
That this watch exists and has no Watchmaker. 
(Le monde m’embarrasse, et je ne puis pas songer 
Que cette horloge existe et n’a pas d’Horloger.) 

VoLTAIrRE, Epigram. Both Paley and Voltaire 
probably derived the idea from NIEUWENTYT, 
The Religious Philosopker, translated into 
English from the Dutch in 1718. 


2 
Not God above gets all men’s love. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 147. (1639) 
Ray, p. 97. (1670) Ευτ Ἐκ, No. 6105. (1732) 
EvEN GOD CAN’T PLEASE EVERYONE, see under 
PLEASING. 


I have planted, Apollos watered; but God 
gave the increase. (ἐγὼ ἐφύτευσα. ᾿Αρολλὼς 
ἐπότισεν, ἀλλὰ ὁ θεὸς ηὔξανεν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, iii, 6. (c. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Ego plantavi, Apollo 
rigavit: sed Deus incrementum dedit.” 

4 
God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform. 

WiLtiaM Cowper, Light Shining Out of Dark- 
ness. (1779) 

God moves in a mysterious way. 

H. C. Bartey, Orphan Ann, Ὁ. 71. (1941) 
Miss Emily murmured that God moved in a mys- 
terious way. 

Curistiz, The Moving Finger, Ὁ. 61. (1942) 
God moves in a mysterious way his blunders to 
perform. 

a AONE: Running to Paradise, p. 294. (1943) 


The Lord alone did lead him. (Dominus solus 
dux eius fuit.) 
Old Testament: 
650 B.C.) 


The Lord is judge, and with him is no respect 
of persons. (Dominus iudex est, et non est 
apud illum gloria personae.) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxxv, 12.(c.190 B.C.) 


Deuteronomy, xxxii, 12. (c. 
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There is no respect of persons with God. (οὐ γάρ 
ἐστιν προσωπολημψία παρὰ τῷ θεῷ.) 

New Testament: Romans, ii, 11. (c. A.D. 57) 
God is no respecter of persons. (οὐκ ἔστιν 
προσωπολήμπτης ὁ θεός.) 

New Testament: Acts, x, 34. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Non est personarum acceptor 
Deus.” 

To be no respecter of persons. To make no dis- 
tinctions of rank or wealth. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clickés: No. (1941) 


7 
Don’t wear the image of God in a ring. (In 
anulo Dei figuram ne gestato.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1508) 
Don’t use the name of God lightly. 
8 
All things come from God. (πάντα δῶρα 
δαιμόνων.) 
EvRIPIDESs, Helen, 1. 663. (c. 412 B.C.) 
Steep is the path toward God. (αἰπεινά roe 
μαντεῖα.) 
EvuRIPIDES, Jon, 1. 739. (c. 419 B.C.) 
God turns everything upside down. (θεὸς πάντ᾽ 
ἀναστρέφει πάλιν.) 
Evuripives, Suppliants, |. 331. (ς. 421 B.C.) 
9 Whoso hath Gods for friends 
Hath the best divination in his home. 
τοὺς θεοὺς ἔχων τις Av 
φίλους ἀρίστην μαντικὴν ἔχοι δόμοις.) 
Evuriprives, Helen, |. 759. (ς. 412 B.C.) 
To whom God wishes well, his house knows it. 
(A quien Dios quiere bien, la casa le sabe.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Whom God loves, his House is savoury to him. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5724. (1732) 


10 

[God] intervenes in matters grown too great, 

But small things he lets pass and leaves to 

Fate. (ἅπτεται, i τὰ μικρὰ δ᾽ els τύχην ἀφεὶς ἐᾷ.) 

EuRIPIDES, Fragments. Frag. 974 Nauck. (c. 

450 B.c.) Helmbold, tr. Quoted by Ptvu- 
TARCH, Moralia, 464A, 811D. 

Let no god intervene unless a knot come worthy 

of such a deliverer. (Nec deus intersit, nisi dig- 

nus vindice nodus | inciderit.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 191. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Providence will never stoop so low as to bother 
with the life and death of trifles such as you. 
(Numquam sic cura deorum|se premet, ut 
vestrae morti vestraeque saluti | fata vacent.) 

Lucan, Civd War. Bk. v, 1. 340. (c. A.D. 60) 
The gods are careful about great things, but 
neglect small ones. (Magna di curant, parva 
negilegunt.) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum., Bk. ii, ch. 66, sec. 

167. (c. B. Cc. 45) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 12. 
God, who is a perfect craftsman in great things, 
is not less so in small things. (Deus ita artifex 
magnus in magnis, ut minor non sit in parvis.) 

Saint AucustineE, De Civitate Dei. Bk. xi, ch. 

22. (c. 425) 


God said unto Moses, I am that I am. (Dixit 
Deus ad Moysen: Ego sum qui sum.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, iii, 14. (c. 550 B.C.) 
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I am all that was or is or will be. (ἐγώ εἰμι πᾶν 
τὸ γεγονὸς καὶ ὃν καὶ ἐσόμενον.) 

PLutTaRcH, Moralia: Of Isis and Osiris. Sec. 
354C. (c. A.D. 95) Quoting an inscription on 
a statue of Athena. 

Thou art. (¢.) 

PLuTARCH, Moralias The E at Delphi. Sec. 
394C. “An utterance,” writes Plutarch, “ad- 
dressed in awe and reverence to the god as 
existent through all eternity.” 

Tell them I amt, Jehovah said 
To Moses; while earth heard in dread. 
CHRISTOPHER SMART, Song to David. (c. 1771) 


1 
Have God and have all. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 44. (c. 1595) 
He looseth nothing, that looseth not-God. 
GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 36. 
(1640) From the French, “Tl ne perd rien qui 
ne perd Dieu.” 
He loseth nothing, that keepeth God for his 
Friend. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1876. (1732) 


2 
It is little of God’s might, to make a poore 
man a knight. 

FEerGuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (c. 1595) 


3 
God is not a cosmic bell-boy for whom we 
can press a button to get things. 

Harry EMERSON Fospick, Prayer. (1933) 


4 

Heb Ddnw heb ddim, a Dnw, a digon. (With- 

out God without ought, God and enough. ) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 

A noddo Duw, rhy nodder. (Assurance hath he 

doubly sure, who by his God is kept secure.) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


If a sparrow cannot fall without God’s knowl- 
edge, how can an empire rise without His aid? 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, proposing that the ses- 
sions of the Constitutional Convention, May, 
1787, be opened with prayer. 


6 
God, when he means to shave clear, chooses 
a razor with a sharp edge, and never sendeth 
a slug on a message that requireth haste. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Profane State: The Life 
of Jehu. Bk. v, ch. 9. (1642) The Poles say, 
“God can shave without soap.” 


7 
God gives whole Days to the Fortunate, and 
but some Hours to the Unhappy. 

THOMAS FULLER ,Gnomologia. No. 1671. (1732) 
God is always at Leisure to do good to those 
that ask it. 

THomMasS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1676. 

God who made the world so wisely, as wisely 
governs it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1690. 


8 
Let him say what he will, Men have spoken 
well of God, before now. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3180. (1732) 
And almost everyone, when age, 

Disease, or sorrows strike him, 
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Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like Him. 
ArtTHurR Hucs Ciovcn, Dipsychus. Pt. i, se. 5. 
(1850) 


9 
To the gods all things are possible. (θεοὶ δὲ re 
πάντα δύνανται. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. x, ]. 306. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Is any thing too hard for the Lord? (Numquid 
Deo quidquam est difficile ?) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xviii, 14. (c. 550 B.C.) 
When a god works, all is possible. (γένοιτο μέντἂν 
πᾶν θεοῦ τεχνωμένου.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 86. (c. 409 B.C.) 

If thou knowest God, thou knowest that every- 
thing is possible for God to do. (ef θεὸν οἶσθα, | 
ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι καὶ ῥέξαι δαίμονι πᾶν δυνατόν.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Fragments. Frag. 27. (c. 250 

B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, sec. 
880F. 
There is nothing which God cannot effect. ( Nihil 
esse quod deus efficere non possit.) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. iii, ch. 39, 
sec. 92. (45 B.C.) 
To God nothing is impossible. (A Dieu rien soit 
impossible.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 42. (1552) 


10 
God will provide. (Dominus providebit.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xxii, 8. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Until our child shall die, He who gave him teeth 
will send him bread. 
Sap, Bustan. Ch. 6, Apologue 8. (c. 1257) 
God neuer sendth mouth but he sendth meate. 
JouN HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
God never made mouth but he made meat. 
Tuomas Becon, A New Catechism, Ὁ. 602. (c. 
1560) Cited as a proverb “no less true than 
common.” 

God never sends mouth but the meat with it. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 36. (c. 1595) 
They say nature brings forth none but she pro- 

vides for them. 
JOHN FLETCHER, The Scornful Ladie. Act i, 
sc. 1. (c. 1612) 
There comes not a mouth into the world, but 
there’s meat for’t. 
RICHARD BroME, New Academy. Act iv. (1658) 
God never sends Mouths, but he sends Meat. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1681. (1732) 
As sure as ever God puts His children in the 
furnace, He will be in the furnace with them. 
C. H. Spurceon, Privileges of Trial. (1880) 
Children are sometimes spoken of as “sent,” and 
improvident parents excuse themselves by say- 
ing that “if God sends mouths, He will send food 
to fill them.” 
Lorp Avesury, Use of Life. Ch. 12. (1894) 
11 
No one against God, except God himself. 
(Nemo contra Deum nisi Deus ipse.) 
GorTHE, Autobiography. Ch. 19. (c. 1830) 
Quoted as “‘that strange but striking proverb.” 
You can’t fight God, I know the facts. εἶ 
Horace Greoory, Advice. (1930) 
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1 
To the greater glory of God. (Ad maiorem 
Dei gloriam.) 

Pope GREGORY THE Great, Dialogues. Sec. 1. 
(c. 593) Adopted as the motto of the Jesuits, 
1539. On every bottle of Benedictine liqueur 
appear the letters D.O.M., an abbreviation 
of their motto, “Deo optimo maximo” (To 
God, most good, most great). 


2 

The beginning of wisdom, is the feare of god. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 53. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


8 
That which God kills, is better than that 
killed by man. 

W.C. Haztitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1869) 


4 
God complains not, but doth what is fitting. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 184. (1640) 
The river past, and God forgotten. 
HErsBertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 209. See un- 
der DANGER. 


§ 
God comes to see without a bell. 

HeErseErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 386. (1640) 
God comes to visit us without a bell, viz. with- 
out noise. 

Howe Lt, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 2. (1659) 
“God came to visit him without a bell.”—It in- 
timates that a man has had some unexpected 
good fortune. It is the custom in Spain, when a 
person is dying, to carry the viaticum to the 
house, preceded by an attendant ringing a bell; 

. . which gave rise to the proverb of God pay- 
ing a visit. 

Joun Coirins,Spanish Proverbs, Ὁ. 385. (1823) 
6 


In time comes he, whom God sends. 
GeorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 399. 
(1640) FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2831.(1732) 
In time comes she whom God sends. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 51. (1670) 


7 
God is at the end, when we think he 15 furthest 
off it. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 600. (1640) 
God comes at Jast when we think he is furthest off. 
James Howe, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 7. 
(1659) Ray, Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 


8 
God, and Parents, and our Master, can never 
be requited. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 806. (1640) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 

God, Parents, and Instructors, can never be re- 
quited. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


9 
When God is made the master of a family, 
he orders the disorderly. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 981. (1640) 
He that follows the Lord, hopes to go before. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 992. 


10 

God has his whips here to a twofold end, 

The bad to punish, and the good t’ amend. 
Rosert Herricx, Whips. (1647) 
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God pardons those, who do through frailty sin; 
But never those that persevere therein. 
Rosert HERRICK, Pardon. 


11 
Who hopeth in God’s helpe, his helpe can not 
starte. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 

God’s help is neirer nor the fair evin. 

Davip FEerGuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 36. (c. 
1595) A variant is, ‘“God’s help is nearer 
than the door.” 

God’s help is nearer than early rising. 

TuHoMaS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
34. (1620) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1685. 
(1732) 


12 

God is no botcher, syr, saide an other, 

He shapeth all partes, as eche part maie fytte 
other. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Nature is no botcher. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 224. (1639) 
What God made, he never mars. 

HoweELt, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 24. (1659) 
What God does he does well. (Dieu fait bien ce 
qu'il fait.) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 4. (1678) Re- 

peated xii, 8, in slightly different form, ‘Dieu 
fit bien ce qu'il fit.” 


13 
Here is God in th’ ambrie. 
JoHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
An ambry is a pantry or cupboard. 
There is God in the almery. 
James Howe tL, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 


14 
God hath done his part: she hath a good face. 
Joun HeEywoonp, The Spider and the Flie, Ὁ. 4. 
(1556) 
As the prouerbe is, “God hath done his part.” 
THomMas Harman, A Caveat or Warening, Ὁ. 
48. (1567) 
God hath done his part in thee. 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1605) 


15 
Serve God in thy calling, it is better than 
praying. 
James HowELt, Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 
Better God than gold. 
sous HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. 


1 
Who has God for his friend has the saints in 
his pocket. 

ΒΕ, E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 108. (1902) An 
Italian proverb. The French say, ‘“Vaut 
mieux avoir affaire ἃ Dieu qu’a ses saints” 
(Better to trust in God than in his saints) ; 
The Germans, “Wo Gott nicht hilft, da hilft 
kein Heiliger” (Where God does not help, 


no saint avails). 
17 


Trust ye in the Lord for ever. (Sperastis in 
Domino in saeculis aeternis. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxvi, 4. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. (Etiam 
81 occiderit me, in ipso sperabo.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiii, 15. (¢. 340 Β.0.) 
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In the Lord put I my trust. (In Domino conftdo.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xi, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust. (In te Domine 

spcravl.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxi, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though He slay me. 

J. G. Wuitrtier, Barclay of Ury. St. 7. (1850) 


1 
Since the beginning of the world, men have 
not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither 
hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what 
he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him. 
Old Testament: Isaiah, \xiv, 4. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. (4 
ὀφθαλμὸς οὐκ εἶδεν καὶ οὖς οὐκ ἤκουσεν.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, ii, 9. (c. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate version of the first phrase 
is, ‘Quod oculus non vidit, nec auris audivit.” 


One that feared God, and eschewed evil. 
(Timens Deum, et recedens a malo.) 
Old Testament; Job, i, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 


8 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 
(Dominus dedit, Dominus abstulit; .. . sit 
numen Domini benedictum.) 

Old Testament: Job, i, 21. (c. 350 B.C.) 


4 
Happy is the man whom God correcteth. 
(Beatus homo qui corripitur a Deo.) 

Old Testament: Job, v, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 


5 
No man hath seen God at any time. (θεὸν 
οὐδεὶς ἑώρακεν πώποτε.) 
New Testament: John, i, 18. (c. 4.0. 110) The 
Vidgate is, “Deum nemo vidit umquam.” 


God is a spirit. (wet wa ὁ θεὸς.) 
New Testament: John, iv, 24. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) The 
Vuleate is, “Spiritus est Deus.” 


God is love, (ὁ θεὸς ἀγάπη ἐστίν.) 
New Testament: I Epistle of John, iv, 16. (c. 
A.D. 95) The Vulgate is, ‘Deus charitas est.” 
God! Thou art love! I build my faith on that. 

Rosert BROWNING,Paracelsus.Pt.v, 1. 52.(1835) 
God, from a beautiful necessity, is love. 

M. F. Tupper, Of Immortality. (1844) 

And man is hate, but God is love! 
J. G. Warrier, The Chapel of the Hermits. 
St. 75. (1853) 
One unquestioned text we read, 
All doubt beyond, all fear above; 
Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 

an burn or blot it: God is Love. 

O. W. Hormes, What We All Think. (1858) 
God is Love, I dare say. But what a mischievous 
Devil Love is. 

SAMUEL Butter, Note Books: God Is Love. 

Ε (a. 1902) 

From oe great God, we spring, to thee we 
ten 
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—. 


Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 
SAMUEL Jonnson, The Rambler. No. 7. (1750) 
Paraphrasing Boethius. 
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9 
They are well guided that God guides. 
Ketiy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 337. (1721) 


10 
The very impossibility in which I find myself 
to prove that God is not, discloses to me His 
existence. (L’impossibilité οὐ je suis de 
prouver que Dieu n’est pas, me découvre son 
existence. ) 

La BruyvereE, Les Caractéres. Ch. 16. (1688) 


11 
The workings of the Almighty have neither 
sound nor smell. 

Lin Yutanc, The Wisdom of Confucius, p. 134. 


. (1938) A Chinese proverh. 
1 


In great contests each party claims to act in 
accordance with the will of God. Both may 
be, and one must be, wrong. God cannot be 
for and against the same thing at the same 
time. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Memorandum, 30 Sept.., 
1862. 


13 
God works in moments. (En peu d’eure Dex 
labeure. ) 

Le Roux ΡῈ Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 20. 
Citing a proverb of c. 1250. A more modern 
form is, “En peu d’heures Dieu labeure.” 
The rendering is Emerson’s. 


14 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God. 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men. (δόξα 
ἐν ὑψίστοις θεῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς εἰρήνη ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
εὐδοκίας.) 

New Testament: Luke, ii, 13, 14. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Gloria in altissimis Deo, et 
in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis.” 

We praise thee, O Lord. (Te Deum laudamus.) 

St. AMBROSE (?), Te Deum Laudamus. (c. 
380) Tradition assigns this famous hymn to 
St. Ambrose, but without proof. 

All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 

Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell, 
Come ye before Him, and rejoice. 

WiLLtAM KETGE, Daye’s Psalter. (1560) This 
is Old Hundredth, usually, and wrongly, 
called Old Hundred, a metrical rendering of 
the hundredth Psalm, “Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord, all ye lands,” etc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 1, 
63 (1601) mentions it, “They do no more ad- 
here and keep place together than the Hun- 
dredth Psalm to the tune of ‘Green Sleeves.’ ” 

Praise God from whom all Blessings flow. 

THomMas KEN, Morning and Evening Hymn. 
(1695) 

God be with you till we meet again. 

JEREMIAH EAMES RANKIN, Mispah. First sung 
in 1882; popularized by Moody and Sankey. 
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1 
Whatever may be God’s future, we cannot 
forget His past. 


᾿ W. H. Mattock, Is Life Worth Living? (1879) 


Every one is in a small way the image of 
God. (Exemplumque dei quisque est ἴῃ 1m- 
agine parva.) 

Mani.ivs,Astronomica. Pt. iv, 1. 895.(c.25 B. 6.) 


Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to Men. 

Joun Mitton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 293. (1671) 
4 


Your God is a good paymaster. 
Monammnen, Koran, ii, 202. (c. 622) 

The servant of God hath a good master. 
RANDLE CoTcrAaVE, Dictionary: Maistre. (1611) 

He who serves God, serves a good master. 
TrencH, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 138. (1852) 


5 
Alif Lam Mim. Allah, there is no god but 
He, the Living, the Eternal. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran. Surah iii, sec. 1. (c. 
622) Bell, tr. The first clause of the Moham- 
medan confession of faith is “La illah illa 
allah” (There is no god but God). 

There is no god but God! 

Byron, Childe Harold. Canto ii, st. 59. (1812) 
All the thousands of gods are but one God. 
(Ch’ien shén wan shén tu shih yi shén.) 

WitLtiaM Scarsoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2367. (1875) 


6 
There is no Patron for mankind save God. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, xiii, 11. (c. 622) 


7 
They try to deceive Allah, but they deceive 
only themselves without knowing it. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran. Surah ii, sec. 7. (c. 
622) Bell, tr. 

We must not make a fool of God, as the saying 
is. (Π ne fault point faire barbe de foarre ἃ Dieu, 
comme on dict.) 

MonraicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Mon- 
taigne is quoting an old proverb, sometimes 
given as “lui faire barbe de paille.” 

God isn’t a dupe. (Iupiter n’et pas dupe.) 

La ΕΟΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 1. (1668) You 

can’t fool God. 
You’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

LoweLL, Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 1. (1848) 
He who thinks to deceive God has already de- 
ceived himself. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 137. (1902) 


8 
What hath God wrought! 

Old Testament: Numbers, xxiii, 23. Quoted by 
S. F. B. Morse in first message over the elec- 
tric telegraph from Supreme Court room in 
the Capitol at Washington to his partner, 
Alfred Vail, in Baltimore, 24 May, 1844. 


9 
There is a God within us, and intercourse 
with heaven. (Est deus in nobis: et sunt 
commercia caeli.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, ]. 549. (c. 1 B.c.) 
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Milton’s “Looks commercing with the skies” 
(Il Penseroso, 1. 39) is said to be derived 
from this line. 
There is a god within us, and we glow when he 
ok us. (Est deus in nobis: agitante calescimus 
illo.) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) 


10 
If God be pleased, I can not be wretched. 
(Placato possum non miser esse deo.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 3, 1. 40. (c. A.D. 9) 
Let that please man which has pleased God. 
(Placeat homini, quicquid deo placuit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. lxxiv, sec. 20. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
11 
More powerful than human strength is the 
wrath of a god. (Plus valet humanis viribus 
ira dei.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. xii, 1. 14. (ς. A.D. 9) 
And one of the four beasts gave unto the seven 
angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of 
God. (ἐπτὰ φιάλας χρυσᾶς γεμούσας τοῦ θεοῦ.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xv, 7. (ς. A.D. 90) 

The Vulgate is, “Septem phialas aureas, 
plenas iracundiae Dei.” 
And I heard a great voice out of the temple 
saying to the seven angels, Go your ways, and 
pour out the vials of the wrath of God upon the 
earth. 

New Testament: Revelation, xvi, 1. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
God gives his wrath by weight, and without 
weight his mercy. 

HeErsBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1113. (1650) 
God giveth his Wrath by Weight, but his Mercy 
without Measure. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1672. (1732) 
See also under MERCY 


12 
Never despayre, man, God is there as he was. 
JEHAN Patscrave, La Langue Francoyse, p. 
519. (1530) 
Take no thought in no case, God is where he was. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
God is where he was, he hath called me home. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, ii, 12. (1602) 
God is where he was. Spoken to encourage peo- 
ple in any distress. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 147. (1678) 
God’s in his heaven. 
marry asia Pippa Passes: Morning. 
(1841 


13 
God himself is the help of the helpless. 
P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 4. (1842) 


14 

Tell me, priests: of what use is gold inside 
the sanctuary? (Dicite, pontifices: in sancto 
quid facit aurum?) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 69. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 

He that serves God for money, will serve the 
devil for better wages. 

Sm Rocer L’Esrrance, tr., Aesop’s Fables. 
-Fab. 105. (1692) Referred to as “the old say- 
ing.” The Germans say, “Kupfernes Geld, 
kupferne Seelmass” (Copper money, copper 
soul-mass) . 
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A powerful god has fat priests. (Shén ling muao 
chu fei.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2374. (1875) 
Wherever you find a God you'll find somebody 
waiting to take charge of the burnt offerings. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), He Also Serves. 
(1909) 


1 

Man, with his human mind, is not able to 
search out the counsels of the gods. (οὐ γὰρ 
ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως τὰ θεῶν βουλεύματ᾽ ἐρευνάσει | βροτέᾳ 


φρενί.) 

Pinpar, Dithyrambs. Frag. 61, Sandys. (c. 480 
B.C.) See SToBaEus, Anthology, ii, 4 Wachs- 
muth. 

Canst thou by searching find out God? (Forsitan 
vestigia Dei comprehendes Ὁ) 

Old Testament: Job, xi, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Ask not if gods exist or are Heaven’s kings: 
As thou art mortal, think of mortal things. 

(An di sint caelumque regant, ne quaere doceri: 
cum sis mortalis, quae sunt mortalia cura.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 2. (c. 175 B.C.) 

What God intendeth seek not to divine: 
His plans for thee require no aid of thine. 
(Quid deus intendat, noli perquirere sorte: 
quid statuat de te, sine te deliberat ille.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 12. 

It is more religious and more reverent to believe 
in the works of the Deity than to comprehend 
them. (Sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de actis 
deorum credere quam scire.) 

Tacitus, Germania. Sec. 34. (A. Ὁ. 98) 

God is best known in not knowing Him. (Deus 
scitur melius nesciendo.) 

St.AUGUSTINE, De Ordine. Pt. ii, sec. 16.(c. 425) 

I thoghte ay wel how that it sholde be! 
Men sholde nat knowe of goddes privetee. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres 
Tale. 1. 267. (c. 1386) 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man 
to wade far into the doings of the Most High. 

RicHarD Hooker, Ecclesiastical Politie. Bk. i, 
ch. 2, sec. 3. (1594) 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
then such an opinion as is unworthy of him. 

Francis BAcON, Essays: Of Superstition. (1612) 
This is an echo of a sentence in his chapter 
on superstition in De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
“Praestat nullam habere de dis opinionem, 
quam contumeliosam.” 

God is above the sphere of our esteem, 
And is the best known, not defining Him. 
RosertT Herrick, What God Is. (1647) 


2 

If any man hopes, in whatever he does, to 
escape the eye of God, he is grievously wrong. 
(εἰ δὲ θεὸν ἀνήρ ris Exweral τι λαθέμεν ἕρδων, 
ἁμαρτάνει, 


ΡΙΝΡΑΒ, Olympian Odes. Ode i, |. 64. (476 8. ς.) 
There is indeed a God who hears and sees what- 
e’er we do. (Est profecto deus, qui, quae ms 
gerimus, auditque et videt.) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 313. (c. 200 8.6.) 
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He was ἃ wise man who invented God. (σοφὸς 
hv τις, ὅς τὸ θεῖον εἰσηγήσατο. 


Prato (?), Sisyphus. (c. 375 B.c.) Although 
this dialogue is included in some editions of 
Plato, it is generally thought to be spurious. 
It has been attributed to Aeschines and to 
Euripides. 

If God were not a necessary being of himself, 
he might almost seem to have been made on 
purpose for the use and benefit of man. (Dei im- 
mortales ad usum hominum fabricati paene vide- 
antur.) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum. BK. i, ch. 2, sec. 4. 
(45 B.c.) This is Archbishop Tillotson’s ren- 
dering. (See Works, vol. i, p. 696, sermon 93. 
c. 1690) However the context does not en- 
tirely support it. Rackham’s rendering is, 
“They [certain philosophers) adduce a num- 
ber of things which are of such a nature as 
almost to appear to have been constructed 
by the immortal gods for the use of man,” 
arguing that the gods take an active inter- 
est in the affairs of earth. 

If God did not exist, it would be necessary to in- 
vent him. (Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait I’in- 
venter.) 

VoLTAIRE, Epitre ἀ Μ΄. Saurin, 10 Nov. 1770. 
Voltaire was very proud of this line. “Though 
I am seldom satisfied with mv lines,” he 
wrote to Frederick the Great, “I must con- 
fess that I feel for this one the tenderness of 
a father.” 

If there were no Bagration, we should have to 
manufacture one—il faudrait l’inventer. 

Toistoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, pt. i, ch. 2. 
(1865) Dole, tr. Parodying Voltaire’s wit- 
ticism. 

You know, dear boy, there was an old sinner in 
the eighteenth century who declared that if there 
were no God he would have to be invented. And 
man has actually invented God. And what’s 
strange, ... is not that God should really ex- 
ist; the marvel is that such an idea, the idea of 
the necessity of God, could enter the head of such 
a savage, vicious beast as man. .. . As for me, 
I’ve long resolved not to think whether man 
created God or God man. 

FEopoR DosTOEvsKy, The Brothers Karamazov. 
Bk. v, ch. 3. (1880) 

If there were no God, said the eighteenth century 
Deist, it would be necessary to invent Him. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Revolutionsist’s Handbook. 

Sec. 1. (1903) 


4 
God willing. (ἐὰν θεὸς ἐθέλῃ.) 

Prato, Laches. Sec, 2016. (c. 375 Β. 6.) 
God willing. (Volente deo.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 303. (19 B.c.) 

God decreed it otherwise. (Dis aliter visum.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 428. (19 B.c.) 

The gods so willed it. (Sic di voluistis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 50. (19 B.c.) “Deus 
id vult” (God wills it) was the crusaders’ 
war-cry before Jerusalem. There are a num- 
ber of Latin proverbial phrases somewhat 
similar to this: “Deo iuvante” (God help- 
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ing) ; “Deo favente” (God favoring) ; “Dom- 
inus vobiscum” (The Lord be with you) ; 
“Domine, dirige nos” (Lord, direct us). 


1 
It is right to deem light and vision sunlight, 
but never to think that they are the sun. 
Prato, The Republic. Bk. vi, sec. 509A. (c. 375 
B.C.) It is the essence of this discussion, in 
secs. 506-510, which has been summed up in 
the aphorism, “God is truth and light his 
shadow,” usually ascribed to Plato. 
The Lord is my light. (Dominus illuminatio mea.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxvii, 1. (c. 250 8.6.) 
God is a light that is never darkened. 
5 FRANCIS QuarRLes, Emblems.Bk.i,emb.14.(1635) 


God is a geometrician. (ὁ θεὸς γεωμέτρης.) 
Prato. (c. 375 B.c.) Quoted by PLuTARcH, 
Symposium, as a traditional saying of Plato. 
God is like a skilful Geometrician, who, when 
more easily and with one stroak of his Compass 
he might describe or divide a right line, had yet 
rather do this in a circle or longer way, accord- 
ing to the constituted and fore-laid principles of 
his Art. 
Str THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 16. (1643) 
God acts the part of a Geometrician. . . . His 
government of the world is no less exact than 
his creation of it. 
Joun Norris, Practical Discourses. Vol. ii, p 
228. (1691) 


3 

When the gods are propitious to a man, they 
throw money in his way. (Quoi homini di 
sunt propitii, lucrum ei profecto obiciunt.) 

Piautus, Curculio, 1. 532. (c. 200 B.C.) 

God provides for him that trusteth. 

Georce HeErBert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The French say, “Dieu n’oublie pas 165 siens” 
(God does not forget his own); the Ger- 
mans, “Gott gibt’s den Seinigen in Schlafe” 
(God gives to his own in their sleep). 

Whom God loves, his bitch brings forth pigs. 

wet Ray, Proverbs: Spanish, p. 45. (1678) 


God iS brave hope, not cowardl 
(aperfis yap ἔλπὶς ὁ θεὸς ἐστιν, 
πρόφασις.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia. Sec. 169C. (ε. Α.Ὁ. 95) 


excuse. 
ov δειλίας 


5 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge. (Timor Domini principium sapi- 
entiae. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
(Principium sapientiae timor Domini.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, ix, 10. 

The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom. (Timor 
Domini, ipsa est sapientia.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxviii, 28. 

The fear of the Lord prolongeth days. (Timor 
Domini apponet dies.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 27. 

In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence. (In 
timore Domini fiducia fortitudinis.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 26. 
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eed 


The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom. 
(Timor Domini, disciplina sapientiae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 33. 

The fear of the Lord tendeth to life. (Timor 
Domini ad vitam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 23. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this 
is the whole duty of man. (Finem loquendi pari- 
ter omnes audiamus. Deum time, et mandata eius 
observa: hoc est enim omnis homo.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 13.(c.250 B.C.) 
The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and 
giveth joy, and gladness, and a long life. . . Τὸ 
fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

i, 12, 14. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Put the fear of God into them. (Illis Iupiter iratus 
esset.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. A.D. 60) 
Fear God. Honour the king. (τὸν θεὸν φοβεῖσθε, 
τὸν βασιλέα τιμᾶτε.) 

New Testament: 1 Peter, ii, 17. (ς. A.D. 63) 
Had I feared the Most High God as thou dost 
the Sultan, I should have been of the number of 
the just. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 1, Apologue 29. (c. 1258) 
The beginning of wisdom is fear of God. (ΕἸ 
principio de la sabiduria, el temor de Dios.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 20. (1615) 

The French say, “Il a bien appris qui a ap- 
pris ἃ craindre Dieu” (He has learned well 
who has learned to fear God). 
I fear God, yet am not afraid of him. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. 
sec. 52. (1643) 
I fear God, my dear Abner, and I have no other 
fear. (Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point 
d’autre crainte.) 

RACINE, Athalie. Act i, sc. 1, (1691) 

Fear God, and your Enemies will fear you. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
Henceforth the majesty of God revere; 

Fear Him, and you have nothing clse to fear. 

JAMES Forpyce, To a Gentleman Who A polo- 

gized for Swearing. (1765) 
Fear God, and take your own part. 
GEORGE Borrow, The Romany Rye. Ch. 16. 
(1857) 


6 
Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth. (Quem 
enim diligit Dominus, corripit. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iii, 12. (c. 250 B. c.) 
Whom the Lord loveth he chastencth. (ὃν γὰρ 
ἀγαπᾷ Κύριος παιδεύει.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, xii, 6. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Quem enim diligit Domi- 
nus, castigat. 

Heaven is not always angry when he strikes. 
But most chastises thosc whom most he likes. 

Joun Pomrret, Verses to a Friend Under Af- 

fliction, 1. 89, (c. 1700) 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God. (Dixit insipiens in corde suo: Non est 
Deus. ) 

Old Testament: 


Bk. i, 


Psalms, xiv, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
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They said in their heart, that there is no God. 
Apocrypha: II Esdras, viii, 58. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
If there be a God, from whence proceed so many 
evils? And if there be no God, from whence 
cometh any good? (Si quidem deus est, unde 

mala? Bona vero unde, si non est?) 
Boetuius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. i, 
ch. iv, 1. 105. (Α. Ὁ. 524) 


1 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. (Deus noster refugium, et 
virtus: adiutor in tribulationibus. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xlvi, 1. (c. 450 B.C.) 
I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and 
my fortress. (Dicet Domino: Susceptor meus es 
tu, et refugium meum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xci, 2. (c. 450 B.C.) 
The name of the Lord is a strong tower. (Turris 
fortissima, nomen Domini.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 10. (c. 250 B.C.) 
A mighty fortress is our God. (Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott.) 

MarTIN LUTHER, Ein Feste Burg. (c. 1530) 
God is our fortress. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry VI, ii, 1, 26. (1591) 


2 
In God have I put my trust. (In Deo speravi.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, lvi, 11. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Trust in the living God. (#Amexévat . . . ἐπὶ θεῷ 
τῷ παρέχοντι.) 
New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 17. (c A.D. 62) 
The Vulgate is, “Sperare in Deo vivo.” 
And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 
Francis Scott Key, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, (1814) 


3 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of 
my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness. (Elegi abiectus esse in domo Dei mei: 
magis quam habitare in tabernaculis pec- 
catorum. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, |xxxiv, 10. (c.300 B.C.) 


4 

Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O 
Lord. Lord, hear my voice. (De profundis 
clamavi ad te, Domine: Domine exaudi vocem 
meam.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxx, 1, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
De Profundis is the title of Oscar Wilde’s 
last poem, written after his imprisonment 
and published five years after his death. 


It is granted to few to comprehend what God 
he (Paucorum est intellegere quid donet 
eus. 
PUBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae.No.528.(c.43 B.C.) 
God alone brings punishment, though many in- 


ἐπ 7 (Unus deus poenam affert, multi cogi- 
ant, 


: PuBLizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 702. 


[God] whose centre is everywhere, and whose 
circumference nowhere in the universe. (Le 
centre de laquelle est en chacun lieu de 
l’vniuers, le circunference poinct.) 

RABELAIS, Puntagruel. Bk. iil, ch. 13. (1545) 
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“According to the doctrine of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus,”’ Rabelais adds. 
That intellectual sphere, whose center is every- 
where, and circumference nowhere, whom we 
call God. (Ceste sphere intellectuale, de laquelle 
en tous lieux est le centre, & n’a en lieu aucun 
circonferance, que nous appellons Dieu.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 47. (1552) 
It is an infinite sphere whose center is every- 
where, its circumference nowhere. (C’est une 
sphére infinie dont le centre est partout, la 
circonférence nulle part.) 
BLAISE PASCAL, Pensées. Sec. ii, No. 72. (c. 
1660) Referring to the universe. 
The nature of God is a circle whose center is 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Circles. 
(1841) Quoting St. Augustine. 


7 
Beware of him whom God hath marked. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
Take heed of him that God has mark’d. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 113. (1710) 


8 
If God be for us, who can be against us? (εἰ ὁ 
θεὸς ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, ris καθ᾽ ἡμων;) 

New Testament: Romans, viii, 31. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Si Deus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos?”’ Marvin notes that the reverse 
of this question is sometimes heard in West- 
ern India, when human skill does not avail 
to save life: “If God be against us, who can 
be for use” or, “If God kill, who can save ?” 
Henderson cites a Latin proverb, “Quorsum 
opus amicis, si modo faveat Deus” (We need 
no friends, if God smiles). 

He whom God aideth need never grieve nor 
Worry. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 22b. (c. 450) 
The French say, “A qui Dieu ayde nul ne 
peut nuire” (He whom God aids, no one 
can injure). 

If Allah help you, no one can overcome you. 

MoHAMMED, Koran. Surah iii, sc. 154. (c. 622) 

Ther-fore is seide proverbe, that god will haue 
saued, no man may distroye. 

Unknown, Merlin, 524. (c. 1450) 

Seldam is the house pore there God is styward. 

Unknown, How the Good Wif Taugte Hir 
Doughtir, 1. 14. (c. 1460) 

He whom God wyll haue kept, may not be 
peryshed. 

Caxton, tr., Blanchardyn, Ὁ. 155. (1489) 

It is a commune prouerbe sayde, ‘“whome that 
god wyll ayde, no man can hurt.” 

BERNERS, Huon of Burdeux, cxxx, 480. (c. 1530) 

Whom God will help none can hinder. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 357. (1721) 
GRACE OF GOD GEAR ENOUGH, see under GRACE 


9 
Call it nature, fate, fortune; all these things 
are names of the one and selfsame God. 
(Naturam voca, fatum, fortunam; omnia 
eiusdem dei nomina sunt.) 

SENECA, De Beneficits. Bk. iv, sec. 8. (c. a. Ὁ. 54) 
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1 

Nothing is void of God. (Nihil ab illo vacat.) 
Seneca, De Beneficits. Bk. iv, sec. 8. (c. A. D. 54) 

Whatever we see is God, and wherever we go. 

(Iuppiter est, quodcumque vides, quodcumque 

moveris.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ix, 1. 580. (c. A.D. 
60) The summation of the doctrine of 
Pantheism. 

God is near you, he is with you, he is within you. 
(Prope est a te deus, tecum est, intus est.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucélium. Epis. xli, sec.2.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
If God is not in us, He never existed. (Si Dieu 
n’est pas dans nous, i] n’exista jamais.) 

Votrarre,La Loi Naturelle: Exordium.(c.1754) 

There is no difference between myself and 
Buddha. (Shén fo wu pieh.) 

J. L. Doorittre, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 227. 
(1872) A Buddhist proverb. God is within 
me. 

Why burn incense? You yourself are the sanctu- 
ary. (Shén shih tao ‘chang.) 

Doorrtt1Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 227. 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 

TENNYSON, The Higher Pantheism, |. 11. (1869) 


God never repents his first decision. (Nec 
umquam primi consilii deos paenitet. ) 
Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. vi, sec.23.(c. A. Ὁ. 54) 


He who knows God reverences him. (Deum 
colit qui novit.) 

SenEcA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xcv,sec.48.(c. A.D.65) 
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God save the mark. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 3, 56. (1597) 
God bless the mark. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


5 
Beware of the man whose god is in the skies. 
SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


6 
Only God has the medicines for all ills. (Ζεὺς 
πάντων αὐτὸς φάρμακα μοῦνος ἔχει.) 


Smaonmwes, Fragments. Frag. 100. 
B.C.) Quoted by Srosaevs, i, 28. 


(c. 475 


7 
God will I ever hold for my protector. (θεὸν 
ob λήξω ποτὲ προστάταν ἴσχων.) 


SopHOcLES, Oedipus the King,].882.(c.409 B.C.) 


8 
I am as God made me. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


9 
Of all things the most ancient is God, for 
he is uncreated. (πρεσβύτατον τῶν ὄντων Beds: 
ἀγένητον yap.) 
THALES, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See Πιοῦσ- 
ENES LaERTIUS, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 35. Also, 
PLurarcH, Moralia, sec. 153E. 


10 
The proverb is true that says, “One may live 
without father or mother, but one cannot live 
without God.” 

Leo Torstoy, What Men Live By. (c. 1885) 
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1 
When God loathes aught, men presently loathe 
it too. (Wenn Gott ein Ding verdreufst, so 
verdreufst es auch bald die Menschen.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
122. (1853) 
Oft have I heard, and now believe it true, 
Whom man delights in, God delights in too. 
EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Poetry and 
Imagination. (1875) Quoting Pons Capducil. 


12 
No leaf moves, but God wills it. (No se mou 
la fulla, que Deu no ha vulla.) 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
124.( 1855) A Catalan proverb. 

13 
He is indeed poor whom God hates. (Celuy 
est bien pouvre que Dieu hait.) 

J. DE LA VEPRIE, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1550) 
The French also say, ‘“Celui est bien riche 
que Dieu aime” (He is indeed rich whom 
God loves), and have a number of the same 
sort: “Celui est bien gardé qui de Dieu cst 
gardé” (He is well guarded who is guarded 
by God) ; “Il est bien vengé qui Dicu venge” 
(He is well avenged whom God avenges), 
and so on. 

They are poor whom God hates. 
THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 162. (1633) 
There’s none poor but such as God hates. 

JaMeEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 

Ray, English Proverbs. (1670) 
He’s poor indeed, whom God hates. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2470.(1732) 


14 
Yield to God. (Cede deo.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, ]. 467. (19 B.C.) 
Where God and hard fortune call us, let us follow. 
(Quo deus, et quo dura vocat Fortuna, sequa- 
mur.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 677. (19 B.C.) 


15 
God is on our side. (Iuppiter hac stat.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 565. (19 B.C.) 
God is with us. (Nobiscum Deus.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, viii, 10. (c. 725 8.C¢.) 
The German, of course, is “Gott mit uns.” 
The Lord is on my side. (Dominus mihi adiutor.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxviii, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Quoted by St. Jerome, Epistles, i, 12. 


1 
God is a big beneficent trustee, 
Who asks well-bred professors in to tea. 
Epmunp WILSON, Disloyal Lines to an Alum- 
nus. (1943) 


17 
A God all mercy is a God unjust. 

Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 233. (1742) 
God is justice and the only justice is of God. The 
Arab will tell you that. 

HEsERDEN, Lobster Pick Murder, Ὁ. 91. (1941) 


18 
This only is to be a God, to help men. 
Joun Witson, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 7. 
" (1668) 
He is a god that helps a man. 
NATHAN BAILEY, tr., Colloquies, Ὁ. $17. (1725) 
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1 
God is from the beginning, and He hath been 
from the beginning. 
UnxNnown, Book of the Dead. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
See BrucscH, Religion und Mythologie, p. 96. 
God giveth life to man; He breatheth the breath 
of life into his nostrils. 
Unknown, Book of the Dead. See Brucscux, 
. 97. 
God is the creator of the heavens, and the earth, 
and of the deep. 
Unknown, Book of the Dead. See BrucscH, 
p. 98. 


2 
God was better pleased with adverbs than 
with nouns; and more approved what was 
done well and lawfully than what was other- 
wise good. 
Unknown, Complete History of England. Vol. 
ii, p. 502. (1570) 
God loveth adverbs; and cares not how good, but 
how well. 
BisHop JosepH Harr, Holy Observations. Sec. 
18. (1607) 
This man not only liues but liues well, remem- 
bring alwayes the old adage, that God is the 
rewarder of aduerbes, not of nownes. 
: Joun Forp, The Line of Life, Ὁ. 64. (1620) 


There came on which sayde yt god was a good 
man. 
UnENowN, Hundred Merry Tales. No. 85, p. 
140. (1526) 
He will say that God is a good man. 
R. WEvER, Lusty Iuventus. (c. 1565) 
Well, God’s a good man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
5, 39. (1598) 
It is enough for mee to know, that God is a 
good man. 
FRANCIS QuaRLES,Works (Grosart), i,79.(1646) 


II—God Helps Those Who Help Themselves 
4 
To the man who himself strives earnestly, God 
also lends a helping hand. (ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν σπεύδῃ 
τις αὐτός, χὠ θεὸς συνάπτεται.) 

AESCHYLUS, Persae, 1. 742. (472 B.C.) 


God loves to help him who tries to help himself. 
(φιλεῖ δὲ τῷ κάμνοντι συσπεύδειν θεός.) 


AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 223, Smyth. 
(c. 458 Β. 6.) SToBAEUS, Anthology, iii, 29, 31. 


If thou wilt lift the load, I will lift it too. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 
(c. 450) 


God doth helpe those in their affaires, which 
are industrious. 
5 Joun Baret, An Alvearie, i, 136. (1580) 


In awaiting water from heaven, don’t stop 
irrigating. (Por agua del cielo, no dejes tu 

rego. ) 
Craries Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 277. (1856) A Spanish proverb. A similar 


3 


One is, “A Dios rogando con el mazo 
g »y 
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dando” (Pray God, but keep on knocking 
with your mallet). The French say, ‘Dieu 
ne nous point bati de ponts, mais il nous 
donne des mains” (God never builds us 
bridges, but he gives us hands); the Ger- 
mans, ‘‘Helft euch selbst, so hilft euch Gott” 
(As each helps himself, so God helps each), 
or “Gott hilft dem Fleiss” (God helps the 
industrious), or “Gott giebt die Kuh, aber 
nicht das Seil dazu” (God gives the cow, 
but not the rope for it). “God gives the milk 
but not the pail” is an English variant. 


8 
God helps everyone with what is his own. 
(Ayude Dios con le suyo a cada uno.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 26. (1615) 
Another Spanish proverb is, “A quien ma- 
druga, Dios le ayuda” (God helps those 
who rise early in the morning). 


9 
Do not lie in a ditch, and say God help me; 
use the lawful tools he hath lent thee. 
GEoRGE CHAPMAN, May-Day. Act i, sc. 1.(1611) 
Don’t lie still and cry God help you. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 94. (1710) 
We must not lie down, and cry, God help us. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5449.(1732) 
There’s no good in lying down and crying “God 
help us!” 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
7. (1869) 


10 
Begin to helpe thy selfe, and God will helpe 
thee. 

RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Ourdi. (1611) 


11 
God helps them that help help themselves. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
SAMUEL WARREN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 
21. (1941) 
The pitiless reply still is that God helps those 
who help themselves. 
SHAW, Back to Methusaleh: Preface. (1921) 
The Joneses hold Jehovah helps 
The ones that help themselves, 
PHytuis McGInteEy, Go On, You Scintillate. 
(1940) 
The Lord looks out for those who look out for 
themselves. 
W. T. Battarp, Say Yes to Murder,p.197.(1942) 


12 
God reaches us good things, by our own 
Hands. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 1683.(1732) 


13 
Help thyself, and God will help thee. 
GeEoRGE HeErBerT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


14 
But can thim that helps others help thim- 
selves? 

Rupyarp Krerinc. Quoted by O. Henry, Help- 
ing the Other Fellow, 1908; who adds, “If 
every man could do as much for himself as 
he can for others, every country in the 
world would be holding millenniums instead 
of centennials.” 
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Help yourself, heaven will help you. (Aide- 
toi, le ciel t’aidera.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Chartier Embourbé. 
BE. vi, fab. 18. (1668) Or, “Aide toi, dieu 
t’aidera.” The Italians say, “Chi s’aiuta, Dio 
Yaiuta”) ; the Russians, “Pray to God, but 
row to shore. ” There is a longer old French 
proverb, “A qui se léve matin Dieu aide et 
préte sa main” (To him who rises early in 
the morning, God gives help and lends his 
hand). The Spanish form is, “Quien se muda, 
Dios le ayuda” (To him who amends, God 
help lends). 

Help thyself, and God will help thee. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 539. (1640) 


2 
Even God lends a hand to honest boldness. 
(τόλμῃ δικαίᾳ καὶ θεὸς σνλλαμβάνει.) 


MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 572K.(c.300 Β. ο.) 


3 
God assisteth only him who assisteth Him. 
MoHaMMED, The Koran, xxii, 40. (c. 622) 

Naish, tr. Another saying is attributed to 
Mohammed which drives in the lesson that 
God helps only those who help themselves. 
He heard one of his followers say, “I will 
loose my camel and commit it to God.” 
“Friend,” said Mohammed, “tie thy camel 
and commit it to God.” See TrENcH, On the 
Lessons in Proverbs, p. 98. 


4 
To complete the design of the Gods we have 
to put a stitch here and there. 

GeorcE Moore, Aphrodite in Aulis,p.28.(1930) 
5 


Use your own hand instead of calling upon 
fortune. (τὰν χεῖρα ποτιφέροντα τὰν τύχαν 
καλεῖν.) 

PLutarCcH, Moralia: Customs of the Spartans, 


239A. (c. A.D. 95) Quoting an ancient prov- 
erb. 


6 

Sallust makes M. Portius Cato say that the 
help of the Gods is not obtained by idle 
vows and womanish complaints. (En Saluste, 
Vayde (dist M. Portius Cato) des Dieux n’est 
impetré par veuz ocieux, par lamentations 
muliebres. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (1548) 


7 
Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready and God 
will send thee flax. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 


8 
God help us indeed! Well, why not? We help 
ourselves. 
H. J. Smirs, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act i. 
(1911) 


9 
God cannot give us any other than self-help. 
H. Ὁ. THoreav, Autumn, 13 Oct., 1840. 
I am not in haste to help men more than God 
is. If they will not help themselves, shall I be- 
come their abettor? 
H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Winter, 21 Jan., 1841. 
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10 
‘God is a good worker, but he loves to be 


helped. 
ΒΕ. C, Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
98. (1853) A Basque proverb. 


11 
God sends every bird its food, but He does 
not throw it into the nest. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 484. (1940) 


1 
The gods help the doers. 
adiuvant. ) 
Varro, De Re Rustica. Bk. i. (c. 50 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 17. 


Call Minerva to aid, but bestir thyself. (σὺν 
᾿Αθηνῇ καὶ χεῖρα Kivet.) 

Pee Adagia, (c. A.D. 100) 
The whole trouble is that we won’t let God 


help us. 
MacponaLp, Margués of Lossie. Ch. 27. (1877) 


(Dil facientes 


Il1I—God Tempers the Wind to the Shorn 
Lamb 


15 

These terms, God measures the cold to the 
shorn sheep, are the correct terms of the 
proverb. It is true that it is also put in two 
other ways, of which one is, God gives the 
cold according to the dress. (Ces termes, Dieu 
mesure le froid ἃ la brebis tondue, sont les 
propres termes du proverbe. Vray est qu’on 
le dit encore en deux autres sortes: dont 
lune est, Dieu donne le frotd selon la robbe.) 

HENRI ESTIENNE, Les Prémices, Ὁ. 47. (1594) 
To a close shorn sheep, God gives wind by meas- 
ure. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 866. (1640) 
She . .. had travell’d over all Lombardy with- 
out money—and through the flinty roads of 
Savoy without shoes—how she had borne it, and 
how she had got supported, she could not tell— 
but God tempers the wind, said Maria, to the 
shorn lamb. Shorn indeed! and to the quick, 
said I. 

LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 
Maria. Ch. 8. (1768) This is the form in 
which, in English, the proverb is most 
familiar, and it is undoubtedly Sterne’s own, 
though of course it is a rendering of the 
French form. A great many people believe 
wrongly that it is from the Bible. 

God help her, and temper the rough wind to the 
lamb! 

Lorp Lytton, Rienzi. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1835) 
Although we cannot turn away the wind, we can 
soften it; we can temper it, if I may say so, to 
the shorn lambs. 

DICKENS, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 56. (1841) 
How true it is that “God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” or in other words, that he 
rendérs the worst of human conditions tolerable. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Letter to Miss Mary Speed, 
27 Sept., 1841, 
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Science tempers the educational wind to the shorn 
jamb and the shivering ape. 
EARNEST A. Hooten, Why Men Behave Like 
Apes and Vice Versa, p. 5. (1941) 


1 
God sendth colde after clothes. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt, i, ch. 4. (1546) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1687. (1732) 
God sends men cauld as they have clothes to. 
Davip FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 34. (c. 
1595) KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 113, turns 
this around, ‘God sends men cloth, accord- 
ing to their cold,” and adds, “God supports 
and supplies men according to their circum- 
stances.” 
God sends me the cold according to my cloak. 
(Dieu me donne le froid selon la robbe.) 
MOoNnNTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 6. (4595) The 
usual French form of the proverb is, “God 
sends the cold according to the cloth” (Dieu 
donne le froid selon le drap). The Spaniards 
have the same proverb, “Cada cual siente 
el frio como anda vestido,” or “Dios da el 
frio conforme a la ropa.” The Italians say, 
“Dio manda il freddo secondo i panni.” The 
Germans put it a little differently, “Gott 
giebt die Schultern nach der Biirde” (God 
gives the shoulder according to the burden), 
the English form being, “God suits the back 
to the burden.” 
God sends men cold according to their cloath; 
viz. afflictions according to their faith. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Dieu. (1611) 
God sends cold according to clothes. 
‘ Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 34. (1640) 


God helps the badly clothed. (Dieu aide les 
mals vestus. ) 
GABRIEL MEuRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) 


God moderates all things to his pleasure. 
(Dieu modere tout a son plaisir. ) 
; RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk, ii, ch. 11. (1532) 


God builds the nest of the blind bird, says 
the Turkish proverb. 
Unknown, The Spectator (London), 2 Jan., 
1909, p. 12/2. 


IV—Man Proposes, God Disposes 


Lhe words which men say are one thing; 
the things which God doeth are another. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 

xix, 1. 16. (c. 700 s.c.) Griffith, tr. 
The tongue of a man is the rudder of a boat, 
(but) the Universal Lord is its pilot. 
AMEN-EM-aAPT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xx, 
Ι, 5. 
A man’s heart deviseth his way: but the Lord 
directeth his steps. (Cor hominis disponit viam 
suam: sed Domini est dirigere gressus eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The mind is hopeful; success is in God’s hands. 
(Sperat quidem animus: quo evenat dis in 
manust.) 

Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 144. (c. 190 B.C.) 
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Man intends one thing, Fate another. (Homc 
semper aliud, Fortuna aliud cogitat.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.253.(c.43 B.C.) 
It is otherwise decreed by the gods. (Dis aliter 
visum.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 428. (19 B.C.) 

We do nothing without the consent of God. (Nil 
facimus non sponte Dei.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civilt. Bk. ix, 1. 574.(c.A. p.60) 
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That which we expected is not accomplished, 
While for the unexpected God finds out a way. 
(καὶ τὰ δοκηθέντ᾽ οὐκ ἐτελέσθη, 

τῶν δ᾽ ἀδοκήτων πόρον εὗρε θεός.) 

EURIPIDES, Andromache, |. 1286. (c. 430 B.C.) 
This ending is repeated in The Bacchae, 
Medea, and Alcestis. 

By many forms of artifice the gods 
Defeat our plans, for they are stronger far. 
(πολλαῖσι μορφαῖς οἱ θεοὶ σοφισμάτων 
σφάλλουσιν ἡμᾶς κρείσσονες πεφυκότες.) 

EURIPIDES, Fragments. Frag. 972. (c. 440 B.c.) 
Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 21A. 

Man thinks, God decides. (Homo cogitat, Deus 
iudicat.) 

Atcuin, Epistles. (c. 790) Ordericus Vitalis, 
in his Ecclesiastical History of England and 
Normandy, bk. iii (c. 1140), has “Homo 
cogitat, Deus ordinat” (Man thinks, God 
directs). 

Homo proponit, quod a poete, and Plato he 
hyght, 

And Deus disponit, quod he, let God done his 
wille. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus xi, 1. 36. (1377) Though Langland 
attributes the saying to Plato, the nearest 
thing to it found in Plato’s works is that 
from the Greater Hippias, given below. 

Man proposes, but God disposes. (Homo pro- 
ponit, sed Deus disponit.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imuitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 19, sec. 2, fin. (c. 1420) The author 
indicates that the saving is founded upon 
Proverbs, xvi, 9, given above, and Jeremiah, 
x, 23, “O Lord, I know that the way of 
man is not in himself: it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.’ A proverb in 
many languages. The Italians say, “Ordina 
Yuomo, e dio dispone” (AriosTo, Orlando 
Furioso. Canto xlvi, st. 35. 1532); the 
Spaniards, “ΕἸ hombre pone y Dios dispone” 
(CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 55. 
1615); the French, “L’homme propose, le 
ciel dispose’; the Germans, “Der Mensch 
denkt’s, Gott lenkt’s”; the Dutch, “De 
mensch wikt, maar God beschikt”; the 
Swedes, “Menniskan spar och Gud rar.” 

As the wyse man saith, The fole proposcth and 
god dysposeth. 

JEAN D’ArrAS, tr., Afelusine. (c. 1500) 

It is a common prouerbe ... Man purposeth 
and god dysposeth. 

Joun FisHer, English Works, Ὁ. 222. (1509) 
We think one thing, but God does another. (Nous 
pensons I’vn, mais Dieu faict |’aultre.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1532) 
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Man purposeth, and God disposeth, men deter- 
mine, but the destinies doo: for what shalbe, 
shalbe. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 243. 

Man dooth purpose, and God dooth dispose. 
(L’>huomo propone, e Dio dispone.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Though men determine, the gods too dispose. 

Rosert GREENE, Perimedes. (1588) 

The Zelanders . . . coined money .. . with this 
sentence: Man purposeth, God disposeth. 

SAMUEL FurcHas, Purchas His Pilgrim, xix, 

506. (1625) 
Man proposeth, God disposeth. 

HERBERT, Jactla Prudentum. No. 2. (1640) 
Whatever will thou makest, God is sure to be 
thy executor. Man may propose and purpose, 
but God disposeth. 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour, ii, 360. (1655) 


' 
The camel has his plans, and the camel driver 
has his plans. 
Joun Lewis Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 198. (1817) 
The lentil boils against its will. (ἡ φακῆ μὲ τὸ 
στονιόν τῆς βράζει.) 
ALEXANDER Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, 
p. 55. (1831) 


Planning pertains to man, completing to 
Heaven. (Mou shih tsai jén ‘chéng shih tsai 
‘tien. ) 

Justus Doo.i1TLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. 
(1872) 

Man contrives; Heaven decrees. 

DOooLiTTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 280. 

Men would have things so and so— 
But Heaven says no, no. 
(Jén pien ju tzu ju tz‘u, 
t‘ien li wei jan wei jan.) 

WILLIAM ScarBorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2313. (1875) Scarborough translates another 
jingle, “Jén wu shén ling, ts‘un pu nan hsing,” 
as “Men, without divine assistance, Cannot 
move an inch of distance.” 

It is for me to strive to the uttermost; it is 
for Heaven to give success. (Chin ch‘i tsai wo; 
t‘ing ch‘i tsai t‘ien.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2336 

What Heaven has ordained man cannot oppose. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 121. (1937) No. 126 is, ‘‘Man may plan, 
but Heaven executes.” 


3 
Man doth what he can and God what He will. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 80. (1633) 
CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 78. (1639) 


Man moves himself, but God leads him. 
(L’homme s’agite, mais Dieu le méne. ) 
FENELON, Epiphany Sermon, 1685. Goethe, in 
Faust, say3, “Du gjaubst zu schieben, und 
du wirst geschoben” (You think that you 
are pushing, and you are pushed). 
Sail. quoth the King: hold, saith the Wind. 
THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 4064.(1732) 
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5 
Zeus fulfilleth not for men all their purposes. 
(ov Ζεὺς ἄνδρεσσι νοήματα πάντα τελευτᾷ.) 

Homer, Jliad. Bk. xviii, 1. 328. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
It is God that bringeth all things to their issue. 
(θεὸς διὰ πάντα τελευτᾷ.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xix, 1]. 90. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The gods are mightier than men. (θεοὶ δέ Te 
φέρτεροι ἀνδρῶν.) 

Ἶ Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxi, |. 264. (c. 850 B.C.) 


Human affairs are not what a man wishes, 
but what he can bring about, as the proverb 
says, (τοιαῦτα τὰ ἡμέτερά ἐστιν, οὐχ οἷα βούρεταί 
τις, φασίν.) 

Prato, Greater Hippias. Sec. 301C. (c. 375 B.C.) 
Suidas gives the proverb in a shorter form, 
“We live not as we would, but as we can” 
(ζῶμεν γὰρ οὐχ ὡς θέλομεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς duvapeda) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, viii, 43, gives the Latin: 
“Non uti libet, sed uti licet, sic vivimus.” 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 805 (166 B.C.), gives 
the saying a twist of his own, “Ut quimus, 
aiunt, quando ut volumus non licet’” (We 
do as we can, as the saying is, since we can’t 
do as we would). The accepted Latin form, 
cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 43, is “Ut 
possumus, quando ut volumus non licet” 
(As we can, when we can’t as we would) 


7 
What God hath commanded, even that thing 
cometh to pass. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 6. (c. 3550 8.6.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


8 
I will cast, but the issue rests with Zeus. (ἥσω 
γὰρ καὶ éyw, τὰ δέ κεν Ail πάντα μελήσει.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xvii, 1. 515. (ς. 850 B.c.) 
The issue is in God’s hands. (ἐν θεῷ γε μὰν τέλος.) 

PiInpar, Ol ym pian Odes.Ode xiii,}.104.(464 B.C.) 
That soon happens which the gods wish. (Cito 
fit, quod di volunt.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 76. (c. A.D. 60) 
God, under whose guidance everything proceeds 
(Qui imperatorem gemens sequitur.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium. Epis.cvii,sec.10.(a.A. D.64) 
Man goes as God pleases. (Va el hombre como 
Dios es servido.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 22. (1605) 
Events of all sorts creep or fly exactly as God 
pleases. 

ΑΜ Cowper, Letter to Lady Hesketh, 

11 June, 1792. 
That happens which pleases God. (Esa so hace 
que a Dios place.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes. 

p. 242. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


What the gods send us, we mortals bear 
perforce, although we suffer, (θεῶν μὲν δῶρα 
καὶ ἀχνυμενοί περ ἀνάγκῃ  τέτλαμεν ἄνθρωποι.) 
Unknown, Homeric Hymns: To Demeter, 1. 
147. (ς, 650 B.C.) 
What fates the gods allot to men they needs must 
bear. (ἀνθρώποισι τὰς μὸν ἐκ θεῶν | τύχας δοθείσας 
tor’ ἀναγκαῖον φέρειν.) 
ΘΟΡΉΘΟΙΕΒ, Philoctetes, 1. 1316. (ς, 409 B.C.) 
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V—God and the Big Battalions 
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I have always noticed that God is on the 
side of the big battalions. (J’ai toujours vu 
Dieu du coté des gros bataillons.) 

MARSHAL DE LA FERTE-SENNETERRE, Remark, 
to Anne of Austria. (c. 1652) See BOURSAULT, 
Lettres Nouvelles, p. 384. 

Providence is always for the big battalions. (La 
fortune est toujours pour les gros bataillons.) 

MADAME DE SEvicNE, Letter to Madame de 
Grignan, 22 Dec., 1673. 

God is generally for the big squadrons against 
the little ones. (Dieu est d’ordinaire pour les gros 
escadrons contre les petits.) 

RoceEr, COMTE DE Bussy-RaputTin, Letters, 18 
Oct., 1677. : 

As regards Providence, he cannot shake off the 
idea that in war, God is on the side of the big 
battalions, which at present are in the enemy’s 
camp. 

EDUARD ZELLER, Frederick the Great as Philoso- 
pher, referring to a letter written by Frederick 
to the Duchess of Gotha, 8 May, 1760. See 
CARLYLE, Frederick the Great, v, 606. 

It is said that God is always for the big bat- 
talions. (On dit que Dieu est toujours pour les 
gros bataillons.) 

Vo_LTairE, Letter to M. le Riche, 6 Feb., 1770. 
Moreau expressed a fact of general application, 
explained according to the irreligious ideas of 
the French Revolution, when he said that “Provi- 
dence was always on the side of the dense bat- 
talions,” 

ARCHIBALD ALISON, History Of Europe, ch. 78. 

(1842) 
If Providence, as Napoleon scornfully said, is on 
the side of the strongest battalions, it provides 
also . . . that the strong battalions shall be found 
in defence of the cause which it intends shall 
conquer. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies, ii, 397. (1870) 
Some one has observed that Providence is al- 
ways on the side of the big dividends. 

H. H. Munro (Sak1), Reginald at the Carlton. 

(1904) 
The old sneer, that ‘Providence is always on the 
side of the strongest battalions,” is . . . the very 
opposite of the truth. 

ALEXANDER MAcLarREN, Exposition, 
Sam., p. 238. (1906) 

Our statesmen . . . ought to have learned years 
ago that Providence is always on the side of the 
big battalions. 

R. A. J. Waritnc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 69. (1943) 
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Git thar fustest with the mostest. 

GENERAL NATHAN BeEpForD Forrest, Military 
Maxim. (1862) Forrest was a Confederate 
cavalry leader, whose maxims are legendary. 
See News Week, 6 May, 1900, p. 20. 


The winds and waves are always on the side 
of the ablest navigators. 
Epwarp Gipson, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. Ch. 68. (1776) 
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Nations are judged by Providence according 
to the strength of their soldiers. 

᾿ ΑΡΟΙ, HITLER, Speech, 10 March, 1940. 


O God, assist our side: at least, avoid assisting 
the enemy, and leave the rest to me. 

PRINCE LEOPOLD OF ANHALT-Dessavu, before his 
last battle. (1751) “Prayer mythically true.” 
—CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. Bk. xv, ch. 
14, 

It is more important to know that we are on 
God’s side. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Retort, during the Civil 
War, to a delegation of Southerners whose 
spokesman had remarked, ‘We trust, Sir, 
that God is on our side.” 


Providence is always on the side of the last 
reserve. 
ΝΆΑΡΟΙΕΟΝ I, Sayings of Napoleon. (c. 1812) 


7 
The gods are on the side of the stronger. 
(Deos fortioribus adesse.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 17. (c. A.D. 109) 
Let fools the name of loyalty divide: 
Wise men and gods are on the strongest side. 
Str CHARLES ΘΈΡΙΕΥ, The Death of Marc 
Antony. Act iv, sc. 2. (a. 1701) The Germans 
say, “Gott hilft dem Starksten” (God helps 
the strongest). 


VI—God and the Devil. 


8 

God asketh corn and the devil mars the sack. 
THOMAS DrRAxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 4. (1633) 

God sends corn and the devil mars the sack. 

᾿ JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 97. (1670) 


God hath few friends, the devil hath many. 
MIcHAEL Drayton, Mooncalf. (c. 1610) 


10 

Ye wald do little for God an the Devil were 
dead. 

Ὁ ΕΟΥΒΟΝ, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1595) 


The duches thinkyng to haue gotten God by 
the foote, when she had the deuell by the 
tayle. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, p. 462. (1548) 
If they may match their daughters so as they 
may say, my lord my sonne, they thinke they 
haue God almightie by the toe (as the prouerbe 
saith). 

Sm JoHN Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

xliv, notes. (1591) 

He hath got God Almighty by the toe. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 125. (1639) 
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12 
Make not my path offensive to the Gods 
By spreading it with carpets. 

(und eluacs στρώσασ᾽ ἐπίφθονον πόρον τίθει.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 921. (458 B.C.) 
May the gods fight on our side. (ξυμμάχους 

εἶναι θεούς.) 
πω Seven Against Thebes, |. 266. (467 
B.C. 
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1 
He is to be feared who fears the gods. (δεινὸς 
ὃς θεοὺς σέβει.) 
AESCHYLUuS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 596. (467 
B.C.) 


It is not in the power of a man to lift up his 
foot and put it down without the gods. 
AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. viii, 1. 122. (c.550 B.C.) 


3 
Blindness comes even upon the gods. (τε θεοὺς 
ἐπινίσσεται ἄτη.) 


APOLLONIUS RuHoptIusS, Argonautica. Bk. iv, 1. 
817. (c. 225 B.C.) 


4 
The gods of the greater clans. (Maiorum 
gentium di.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bx. i, 
ch. 13, sec. 29. (45 B.c.) That is, the greater 
gods, the superior deities, such as Juno, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, Venus, Mars and Apollo. The 
phrase is borrowed from the division of 
senators into “maiorum” and “minorum 
gentium.” Hence “Minorum gentium di” 
were the lesser gods. “Di penates” were the 
household gods; “Lares and penates” the 
tutelary and household gods. The Chinese 
have similar gods, and there is a Chinese 
proverb, “Better be civil to the kitchen-god 
than to the god of the inner sanctum,” though 
Confucius, in his Analects, explains to one of 
his disciples that this adage is false, since 
“he who sins against Heaven can rely on 
the intercession of none.” (Giles, tr., p. 95.) 

To every kind of tradesman a god. (A chasque 
race d’artisans, un dieu.) 

ἹΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


5 
Human murmurs never touch the gods. 
(Humanae superos numquam tetigere que- 
rellae. ) 

CLAUDIAN, Epigrams. Epig. xxii, 1. 9.(ς.Α. D.395) 


6 
As if from the machine. (ὥσπερ ἀπὸ μηχανῆς.) 

DEMOSTHENES, Against Boeotus. Sec. 1025. 
(c. 350 B.c.) In some Greek tragedies, the 
denouement was effected by the appearance 
on the stage of a god, who was lowered, as 
if from the sky, by a machine. “A god from 
the machine,” therefore, came to mean meta- 
phorically divine help or intervention from 
some unseen or unexpected source. 

A god from the machine. (ἀπὸ μηχανῆς θεός.) 

MENANDER, The Woman Possessed with a 
Divinity. Frag. 227K. (c. 300 B.C.) 

The god from the machine. (θεὸς ἐκ μηχανῆς.) 

Lucian, Hermotimus. Sec. 86. (c. A.D. 170) 

Like a god from the machine, as the saying is. 
(τὸ τοῦ λόγον, θεὸν ἀπὸ μηχανῆς.) 

Lucian, Philopseudes. Sec. 29. (c. A.D. 180) 
Usually quoted in its Latin form, “Deus ex 
machina.” Sumas, Lexicon (c. 950) gives 
the phrase as θεὸς ἀπὸ μηχανῆς ἐπιφανέις (A 
god appearing from the machine), and this is 
cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 68, with the 
Latin, ‘Deus ex improviso apparens” (A god 
appearing unexpectedly). 
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Nor let a god intervene. (Nec deus intersit.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 191. (20 8.6.) 
Horace was all for the labor of the file in 
solving a difficulty, and not for sidestepping 
the problem by introducing divine interven- 
tion. 
She . . . descended into that room full of com- 
pany, as a miracle appearing in a machine from 
above. 
Daniet Deror, Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Duncan Campbell, p. 177. (1720) 


7 
The gods are athirst. (Les dieux ont soif.) 
CaMIL_Le DesmMoutins, Vieux Cordelier, 3 Feb., 
1794; closing words of final issue. Title of 
novel by Anatole France dealing with the 
French Revolution. (1913) 


Slowly but surely withal moveth the might of 
the gods. (ὁρμᾶται μόλις, GAN’ ὅμως πιστόν τι τὸ 


θεῖον σθένος.) 


Evuripipes, Bacchae, |. 882. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Let us beware the jealousy of the gods. (μή τις 
θεῶν φθόνος ἔλθῃ.) 

EvuRIPIDES, [phigeneia at Aulis. 1. 1098. 


9 
In many a guise the gods appear. (πολλαὶ 
μορφαὶ τῶν δαιμονίων.) 
EURIPIDES. From the stock lines at the end of 
Alcestis, Andromache, Helen, and Bacchae. 
(c. 410 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcy, Moraliz, 
584, 497D. 
Heartily know, When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 
R. W. Emerson, Give All to Love. (1867) 
10 
We must obey the gods, whatever those gods 
be. (δουλεύομεν θεοῖς, ὅ τι ποτ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ θεοί.) 


EURIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 418. (c. 410 B.C.) 


11 
The Little Tin Gods on Wheels. 
ROBERT GRanT. Title of story. (1879) 
The billet of “Railway Instructor to Little Tin 
Gods on Wheels.” 
Rupyarp Kripcinc, Public Waste. (1891) 
She thinks you’re a little tin god on wheels. 
WALLACE STEGNER, The Big Rock Candy 
Mountain, p. 67. (1938) 


12 

Whom the gods honor, mortals also praise. 
(ὄν ἀθάνατοι τιμῶσι, τούτῳ καὶ βροτῶν φήμαν 
ἕπεσθαι.) 


Hesiop, Fragments. Frag. 23. (c. 800 B.c.) A 
condensation of Theogony, 81ff. 


13 

Whoso obeys the gods, to him do they gladly 
give ear. (ὅς κε θεοῖς ἐπιπείθηται, μάλα τ᾽ ἔκλνον 
αὐτοῦ.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 218. (ς. 850 B.C.) 


14 
Ox-eyed Clymene. (Κλυμένη re Bodms.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 144. (c. 850 B.c.) With 
large, full eyes. In bk. vii, 1. 10, Homer refers 
to “ox-eyed Phylomedusa,” and in bk. xviii, 
1. 40, to “ox-eyed Halié.” Hera is usually 
described as queenly or white-armed. 
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She is one goddess—what you call one ox-cyed 
Juno. You mean a peroxide Juno, don’t your 
O. Henry, The Gold that Glittered. (1910) 


1 
Long-robed Helen, a goddess among women. 
Ἑλένη πανύπεπλος, δῖα γυναικῶν.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. 1,1. 228. (c. 850 Β. 6.) Pope 
renders this, “She moves a goddess, and she 
looks a queen.” 

Oh! a goddess surely! (O dea certe!) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 328. (19 B.C.) 

By her gait one knew the goddess. (Incessu patuit 
dea.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 405. (19 B.c.) 

By her gait the goddess is revealed. 


H. Ὁ. BariLey,The Bishop’s Crime,p.262.(1941) 
2 


By no means do the gods to men grant all 
things at one time. (ἀλλ᾽ of πως ἅμα πάντα θεοὶ 
δόσαν ἀνθρώποισιν.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. iv, 1. 320. (c. 850 B.C.) 


3 
Hard is a god for a mortal man to master. 
(ἀργαλέος γάρ τ᾽ ἐστὶ θεὸς βροτῷ ἀνδρὶ δαμῆναι.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 397. (c. 850 B.C.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, ix, 69, gives the Latin 
equivalent as “Cum principe non pugnan- 
dum” (No fighting with a prince). 
He endureth not for long who fights with the 
gods. (οὐ δηναιὸς ὃς ἀθανάτοισι μάχηται.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. ν, 1. 407. (c. 850 B.C.) 
It is not well to be confident when the gods are ad- 
verse. (Nihil invitis fas quemquam fidere divis!) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. BK. ii, 1. 402. (19 B.c.) 


4 
Plain to be known are the gods. (ἀρίγνωτοι 
δὲ θεοί wep.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xiii, |. 72. (c. 850 B.C.) 

It is expedient there should be gods, and, since 
it is expedient, let us believe that gods exist. 
(Expedit esse deos, et, ut expedit, esse putemus.) 

Ovip, Artts Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 637. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The first way to worship the gods is to believe 
in the gods. (Primus est deorum cultus deos 
credere.) 

SENECA,Ad Luctlinm. Epis.xcv,sec.50.(a.A. D.64) 
It is pleasant to die if there be gods; and sad to 
live, if there be none. Nay, but there are gods. 
(ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰσί.) 

Marcus AvurRELIus, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec. 11. 

(c. αὖ. 174) The translation is EMERSON’s, 
Conduct of Life: Worship. 


5 
These things lie on the knees of the gods. 
(ἀλλ' ἣ τοι μὲν ταῦτα θεῶν ἐν γούνασι κεῖται. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 514. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
phrase frequently repeated, as in xx, 435; 
Odyssey, i, 267, 400; xvi, 129, etc. 
That lies on the knees of the gods. (θεῶν ἐν 
γούνασι.) 
ὈΙΟΘΕΝΈΒ. (c. 350 B. 6.) See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
Diogenes, sec. 67. 
The event is in the hands of the gods. (Quo evanat 
dis in manust.) 
Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 144. (190 B.c.) 
The rest leave to the gods. (Permitte divis cetera.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 9, 1. 9. ( 23 B.C.) 
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The conduct of an inquest is on the knees of the 
coroner. Sometimes he has housemaid’s knees. 
Ncaio Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, p. 262. (1941) 


6 
All men have need of the gods. (πάντες δὲ 
θεῶν χατέουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iii, 1. 48. (c. 850 B.C.) 
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Easy it is for the gods, who hold broad 
heaven, both to glorify a mortal man and to 
abase him. (ῥηΐδιον δὲ θεοῖσι, rol οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν 
ἔχουσιν, | Huey κυδῆναι θνητὸν βροτὸν ἠδὲ 


κακῶσαι. 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvi, 1. 211. (c. 850 B.C.) 


8 
The deities of one age are the by-words of 
the next. 


R. G. INGERSOLL, Speech, in Boston, 23 April, 
1880. 


9 
Walk with the gods. (συζῆν θεοῖς.) 
Marcus AureE ius, Meditations. Bk. v, sec. 27. 
(c. A.D. 174) 


10 
Man is indeed mad! he knows not how to 
make a worm, and yet he makes gods by 
dozens! (L’homme est bien insensé! il ne 
scauroit forger un ciron, et forge des dieux a 
douzaine! ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
11 
The gods are a law unto themselves. (Sunt 
superis sua iura!) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ix, 1. 500. (Α. Ὁ. 7) 
12 
Swift is the achievement, short are the ways 
of the gods, when bent on speed. (ὠκεῖα 3 
ἐπειγομένων ἤδη θεῶν | πρᾶξις ὁδοί re βραχεῖαι.) 
PINnDAR, Pythian Odes. No. ix, |. 67. (474 B.C.) 


13 
The gods play games with us men as balls. (Di 
nos quasi pilas homines habent.) 

PLAUTUS, Captivi: Prologue, |. 22. (c. 200 B.C.) 
In amazing ways the gods make sport of mortals 
(Miris modis di ludos faciunt hominibus.) 

Prautus, Mercator, 1. 225. (c. 200 s.c.) Re 

peated in Rudens, 1. 593. An older Latin 

proverb says, “Non est bonum ludere cum 

diis” (It is not good to sport with the gods). 
The gods play hand-ball with us. (Les dieux 
esbattent de nous a la pelotte.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 1, 38. (1605) 


14 
The gods and goddesses be with you. (Ita 
di deaeque faxint.) 

PLautus, Captiv#, 1. 172. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The gods are with me and love me. (Di me servant 
atque amant.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 613. (c. 195 B.C.) 
Those whom the gods care for are gods. (Cura 
deum di sunt.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. viii, 1. 724. (a. pd. 7) 
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1 
The gods, though absent, are witnesses. (Deos 
absentis testis. ) 

Piautus, Mercator, 1, 627. (c. 200 B.C.) 


The gods are my witness. (Ita me di iuvent.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 16. (61 B.C.) 


2 

It is folly to upbraid whom the gods esteem. 

(Stultitia est insectari quem di diligunt.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.682.(¢.43 B.C.) 


3 
Make a mock of the gods. (Faisoyt gerbe de 
feurre aux dieuz. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 


4 

Would you win over the gods? Then be a good 
man. Whoever imitates them is worshipping 
them. (Vis deos propitiare? Bonus esto. Satis 
illos coluit, quisquis imitatus est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcv, 50.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
The gods are best to those who are best. (Diis 
optimos optimis.) 

SENECA, De Providentia. Ch. 1, sec.5.(c. A. Ὁ. 45) 


5 
When gods do ill, why should we worship 
them? (ὅταν τὰ ei’ ἐπαινῶν τοὺς θεοὺς εὕρω 
κακούς ;) 

SopHOCLES, Philoctetes, 1. 451. (c. 409 B.c.) 


6 
Accept what the gods give, since they don’t 
give all you long for. (Patiere quod dant, 
quando optata non danunt.) 
CaeciLius Statius, Plocium. Frag. 170, Loeb. 
(c. 175 B.C.) 


7 

What a god! He “whose thunder shakes the 

highest realms of heaven.” (Quem deum! qui 

templa caeli summa sonitu concutit. ) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 590. (161 Β. 6.) 


8 

I have with me two gods, Persuasion and 

Necessity. (τειθώ τε καὶ ἀναγκαίην.) 

THEMISTOCLES, when the Andrians refused to 

pay him a tribute. (c. 478 B.c.) To which 
the Andrians replied that they were protect- 
ed by two great gods, Penury and Powerless- 
ness (πενίην re καὶ dunxavinv) , See HERODO- 
Tus, History. Bk. viii, ch. 111. PLUTARCH 
repeats the story in his Life of Themistocles, 
ch. 21, sec. 1, using slightly different words, 
Πειθὼ καὶ Βίαν (Persuasion and Force), and 
Πενίαν καὶ ᾿Απορίαν (Penury and Need). 


9 
Let no one find fault with the gods. (μηδεὶς 


τὰ θεῶν ὀνόσαιτο.) 


THEocRITUS, Idyls. Idyl xxvi, 1. 38. (c.270 B.C.) 


10 
Many meet the gods, but few salute them. 
(Occurrit cuicunque Deus paucique salutant. ) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, ch. 
6. (1852) 


11 
He calls the gods to arms. (Vocat in certa- 
mina divos.) 

Verott, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1.172. (19 B.c.) 
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12 
He prays to the genius of the place. (Genium- 
que loci invocat.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 136. (19 B.C.) 

The God of the Place. (Deus loci.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1, 31. (19 B.c.) To 
the Romans, every village, every nook, had 
its presiding genius, or divinity, and so they 
set up monumental stones inscribed “Genio 
loci” or “Deo loci” or “Ignoto Deo” to 
propitiate this God whose name they did 
not know. 

Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by, and 
beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
(ATNOZTO BEL) 

New Testament: Acts, xvii, 22, 23. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Ignoto Deo.” What Paul 
had seen was one of the monumental stones 
referred to above. 

The pleasure-grounds are... not so well laid 
out according to the genius loct. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 8 Aug., 1771. 

A white marble bust of the genius loci, the noble 
poet, shone conspicuously from its pedestal. 

WASHINGTON IrvING, Crayon Miscellany: 
Newstead Abbey. (1835) 


13 
The likeness of two-faced Janus. (Ianique 
bifrontis imago. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 180. (19 B.C.) 


14 

First and foremost, reverence the gods. (Im- 
primis venerare deos.) 

Vercil, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 338. (29 B.C.) 

Be warned: learn justice, and not to despise the 
gods. (Discite iustitiam moniti et non temnere 
divos.) 

_ VeRels, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 620. (19 B.C.) 


4 
Even the gods have dwelt in the woods. 
(Habitarunt di quoque silvas. ) 

sec Eclogues. Elec. ii, 1. 60. (37 B.C.) 


Woe’s me! I suppose I am becoming a god! 
(Vae, puto deus fio! ) 
EMPEROR VESPASIAN, as he was dying. (A. Ὁ. 79) 


es See SuETONIUS, Vespasian. Sec. 23. 


The servant whose business it is, as Homer 
says, “To shake the regions of the gods with 
laughter.” 

Unknown, The Adventurer. No. 3. (1752) 
The high regions assigned to that part of the 
audience called the “gods”; namely, the galleries. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ 5. Surr, A Winter in London, ii, 108. 

(1806) 
Each one shilling God within reach of a nod is, 
And ies are the charms of each Gallery God- 
ess, 
HORACE AND JAMES SMITH, Rejected Addresses: 
Drury Lane Hustings, (1812) 
FEAR BROUGHT GODS INTO WORLD, see under FEAR. 
WHOM GODS LOVE DIE YOUNG, see under DEATH. 
WHOM THE GODS LOVE THEY FIRST MAKE MAD, 
see under MADNESS. 
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GOLD 
See also Money, Riches 


1 
All else but gold is naught. (χρυσὸν ὡς οὐδὲν 
τἄλλα.) 

ANANIUS, Fragments. Frag. 2. (c. 535 B.C.) 
Gold is the most adorable of possessions. (κτεάνων 
δὲ χρυσὸς αἰδοιέστατος.) 

Pinpar, Olympian Odes. Ode iii, 1. 42. (476 
B.C.) In Ode i, 1. 1, Pindar speaks of gold as 
“gleaming more brightly than all other 
lordly wealth.” 

Epicarmes custome was amongst the Gods to 
place 

The earth, the water and the winde and Sunne 
with shining face, 

The starres and the fire, but as for mee I take 

Silver and golde to be the Gods which most for 
men doe make. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 187. (1574) Pettie, tr. Referred to as “an 
Epigram translated out of the greeke.” 


Though wisdom cannot be gotten for gold, 

still less can it be gotten without it... . No 
gold, no Holy Ghost. 

SAMUEL BUTLER THE YOUNGER, Note-Books, 
p. 172. (a. 1900) 


If... eating gold, as the old saying is, can 
make thee happy, thou shalt be so. 
SUSANNA CENILIVRE, The Busie Body. Act iii, 
sc. 4. (1708) 

I{ she would eat gold he would give it her. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
You’d have given me pearls and diamonds to 

eat, if I could have swallowed them. 
Douctas JERROLD, Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures. No. 21. (1845) 


4 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 300. 
(c. 1386) 
Gold in phisik is a cordial. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 445. 


5 
Gold dust blinds all eyes. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 98. (1875) 


6 

By the touchstone gold is tried, and by gold 
is the mind of good and evil men brought to 
the test. (ἐν λιθίναις ἀκόναις ὁ χρυσὸς ἐξετάζεται, 
.. . ἐν δὲ χρυσῷ ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν τε νοῦς 
ἔδωκ᾽ ἔλεγχον.) 

CHILON, Apothegm. (c. 560 B.c.) See Dioc- 

ENES LAERTIUS, Chdion, i, 71. 
As golde is tried by the touchstone, so riches do 
shew what is in a man. 

Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, fo. 204. (1598) 
Chilon would say, “That gold was tried with the 
touchstone, and men with gold.” 

FRANCIS BACON, Apophthegms. No. 225. (1625) 
Men have a touch-stone whereby to trie gold, but 
gold is the touch-stone whereby to trie men. 

THomas Futrer, The Holy State: The Good 

Judge. Sec. 5. (1642) 


As the touch-stone trieth gold, so gold trieth 
the hearts of men. 
NicHo.as Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 130. 
(1669) 
ἐς: the Touchstone tryeth Gold, so Gold tryeth 
en. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 736. (1732) 


Nothing is so well-fortified that money can- 
not overcome it. (Nihil tam munitum quod 
non expugnari pecunia possit. ) 

Cicero, In Verrem, ii. (70 Β. 6.) An English 
paraphrase is, “If the walls were adamant, 
gold would take the town.” 

Gold delights to walk through the midst of 
sentinels, and to break through rocks, more 
powerful in its blow than the thunderbolt. 
(Aurum per medios ire satellites | et perrumpere 
amat saxa, potentius | ictu fulmineo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, 1. 9. (23 B.C.) 
Gold is an unseen tyrant. (χρυσὸς ὁ ἀφανὴς 
TUpavvos.) 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Sententiae. (c. Α. Ὁ. 375) 
An English variant is, “Gold is the sovereign 
of all sovereigns.” The Dutch say, ‘Geld 
beheert de wereld” (Gold rules the world). 
See also under MONEY. 

Fight with silver spears and you will overcome 
everything. (Argenteis hastis pugna, et omnia 
expugnabis.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chiliadis ii, century vii, No. 
43. (1508) 

O god golde, what canst thou not do? but O 
divel woman, that will doe more for golde then 
goodwill P 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 201. (1576) 
But there is an Italian proverb, “L’oro non 
compra tutto” (Gold will not buy every- 
thing). 

The strongest castle, tower, and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 327. 
(1599) 

Everyone strives for gold, everyone clings to 
gold. (Nach Golde drangt, | Am Golde hangt.) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 8, last lines. (c. 1815) 
Schiller has, ‘“‘Allmachtig ist doch das Gold” 
(Gold is almighty). 


8 
That is gold that is worth gold. 
RANDLE CotTcGRAVE, Dictionary: Or. (1611) Her- 
BERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 840. (1640) 
We say, “That is gold which is worth gold”— 
which we may anywhere exchange for gold. 
WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour. Pt. ii, ch. 9. 
Gold’s worth is gold. (Oro é, che oro vale.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 79. (1852) Citing an Italian proverb. The 
French say, “Or est qu’or vaut.” 


9 
Why is gold pale? Because it has so many 
thieves plotting against it. (ὅτε πολλοὺς ἔχει 
τοὺς ἐπιβουλεύοντας.) 
DriocEnEs, Eptgram. (c. 325 Β. 6.) See D10GE- 
NES LAERTIUS, Diogenes, vi, 51. 
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1 
Gold and iron are good To buy iron and gold. 


R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Politics. 


(1841) 


Gold of Toulouse. (Aurum Tolosanum. ) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 111. (1511) 

The extremity of ill fortune. 
It is aurum Tholosanum, and will produce no bet- 
ter effects. 

RoBertT Burton, The Anatomy of Melan- 

choly. Pt. i, sec. ii, memb. iii, subs. 15. (1621) 
More unfortunate to the gentry of England than 
was the gold of Tholossa to the followers of 
Scipio. 

THomas ApAMs, Sermons, ii, 507. (1629) 
Servilius Caepio . .. gained an evil reputation 
by the sack of Tolosa. . . . The Plunder he took 
was immense: but the greater part was seized by 
robbers on the way to Marseilles, and “Toulouse 
gold” became a proverbial expression for ill- 
gotten but unprofitable gains. 

H. G. LiwwpeEtt, Studies in the History of Rome. 

(1871) 


The purest gold is most ductile: it is com- 
monly a good blade that bends well. 
Owen FELtuaM, Resolves: Humility. (1620) 


4 
He that has gold may buy land. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 
1595) Meriton, Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 83. 
(1683) 


I have never seen the Philosopher’s stone that 
turns lead into gold, but I have known the 
pursuit of it turn a man’s gold into lead. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1738. 


6 
A golden Dart kills where it pleases. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 132. (1732) 
A golden Shield is of great Defence. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 133. 


7 

As one has money, so one has brains. (Und 

war’ ich bei Geld, | So war’ ich bei Sinnen. ) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 6: Hexenkitiche. (1806) 


8 
It is said, that golde breaketh the gates of 
Diamant, and that the tongue hath no force 
when gold speaketh. 
STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 187. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Gold were as good as twenty orators. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 2, 38. (1592) 
Gold is a deepe-perswading orator. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD, The Affectionate Shep- 
heard. (1594) 
Where gold speaks, every tongue is silent. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 179. (1666) 
“Man prates, but gold speaks.” 
You may speak with your gold, and make other 
tongues dumb. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 
What words won’t do, gold will. 
Epwarp Warp, The London Spy, p. 400. (1700) 
Called an “old saying.” 
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When Gold speaks, you may e’en hold your 
Tongue. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5555. (1732) 
Mong TALKS, see under MONEY. 


The balance distinguisheth not between gold 
and lead. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 631. (1640) 
If gold knew what gold is, gold would get gold, 
I wis. 

τ Jacula Prudentum. No. 1010. 
A man may buy gold to deere. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

FutLvtErR, Gnomologia. No. 292. (1732) 
You may buye golde too deare. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheards Calendar: 
August, 1. 123. (1579) 

Men will not, as our common proverb is, buy 
gold too dear. 

Joun Goopwin, Filled with the Spirit, Ὁ. 124. 
(c. 1660) 

Gold may be bought too dear. 

THOMAS FuLier, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 
21. (1642) FULLER, Worthies: Kent, ii, 143. 
(1662) 

The fact is, in my opinion, that we often buy 
money very much too dear. 

THACKERAY, Barry Lyndon. Ch. 13. (1844) 
A wise proverb tells us that gold may be bought 
too dear. 

Sm Joun Lussock, The Pleasures of Life, ii, 

2. (1887) 


Gold is but muck. 
Ben Jonson, The Case Is Altered. Act iii, sc. 3. 
(c. 1598) Cited as “the old proverb.” 
I collect gold from Ennius’s dung. (Aurum e 
stercore.) 
Isaac D’IsrakELl, Curiosities of Literature: The 
Bibliomania. (1791) Quoting Vergil. “I find 
in some neglected authors,” D’Israeli ex- 


plains, “particular things, not elsewhere to 
be found.” 


12 

Although the Loadstone draw yron, yet it 
cannot moue gold. 

oo Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 84. (1579) 


Who is so ignorant that knoweth not, gold 
[to] be a key for euery locke. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 293. (1580) 
Gold goes in at any gate except heaven’s. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 97. (1670) 
No lock will hold against the power of gold. 

GEORGE HErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 319. 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6236. (1732) 
Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but 

to golden keys. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. St. 50. (1842) 
There is no lock which a key of gold will not 
open. (No hay cerradure, si es do oro la ganzua.) 

CHARLES CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 267. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “L’argent est un bonne passe- 
partout” (Money is a good pass-key), i.e. 
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ΕΟ ΟΝ 


it gains admittance everywhere. Other Eng- 
lish proverbial forms are, “A gold key opens 
every door,” and “A silver key can open an 
iron lock.” 


1 

Like liberty, gold never stays where it is 
undervalued. 

; J.S.Morrite,Speech, U.S. Senate, 25 Jan., 1878. 


When a ship sinks, gold weighs down its 
possessor. (Sic rate demersa fulvum deponde- 
rat aurum.) 

PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 80. (c. A. D. 60) 


3 
What good doth golde to him that careth not 
for it? 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 196. (1576) 


4 

Is it so difficult that not even an ass laden 
with gold can approach it? (ὥστε μηδὲ ὅνον 
προσελθεῖν χρυσίον κομίζοντα ;) 

ῬΗΠῚΡ oF Macepon, when his scouts reported 

that a certain stronghold was impregnable. 
(c. 350 B.c.) See PLutarcn, Moralia: Say- 
ings of Kings. Sec. 178B. 
Those that Philip said could storm any fort to 
which an ass laden with gold could climb. (Quibus 
Philippus omnia castella expugnari posse dicebat, 
in quae modo asellus onustus auro posset ascen- 
dere.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 16. (61 B.C.) 
The cities of Greece were taken not by Philip 
but by Philip’s gold. (τὰς πόλεις αἱρεῖ τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων οὐ Φίλιππος, ἀλλὰ τὸ Φιλίππου χρυσίον.) 

PLutarcnH, Lives: Aemilius Paulus. Ch. 11, sec. 

6. (c. A.D. 110) 
You must be the ass charged with crowns to 
make way to the fort. 

CHAPMAN, Widow’s Tears. Act i, sc. 4. (1612) 
The usual proverb is, “An ass laden with gold 
will go lightly uphill.” 

SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote, ii, 35. (1620) 

Philip was wont to say that an ass laden with 
gold would enter the gates of any city. 

TromMas ADAMS, Sermons, i, 143. (1629) 
There is not any place so high, whereunto an asse 
laden with gold will not get up. 

James Massg, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 72. (1631) 
There’s no fence or fortress against an ass laden 
with gold. 

James Howe tt, Familiar Letters. Bk. i, sec. 2, 

let. 9. (1622) 
An Ass laden with Gold overtakes every thing. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 387. (1732) 
An Ass loaded with Gold, climbs to the Top of 
a Castle. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 588. 


Even what before appeared ugly will appear 
beautiful when adorned with gold. (πρότερον 
αἰσχρὸν φαίνηται, καλὸν φανεῖται χρυσῷ γε 
κοσμηθέν.) 

Prato, Greater Hippias. Sec. 289). (c. 375 B.C.) 
Gold gives to the ugliest a certain pleasing charm. 
(L’or donne aux plus laids certain charme pour 
plaire.) 

Motrkre. Sganarelle. Sc. 1, 1. 49. (1660) 
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Gold, even to ugliness, gives a touch of beauty. 
(L’or méme ἃ la laideur donne un teint de 
beauté.) 

BOILEAU, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 209. (1666) 
Old Women’s Gold is not ugly. 
; THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2730. (1732) 


Testing them more carefully than gold in the 
fire. (βασανίζοντας πολὺ μᾶλλον ἣ χρυσὸν ἐν 
πυρί. 


Piato,The Republic.Bk.iii,sec.413E.(c.411 B.C.) 
Fire proves gold. (Ignis aurum probat.) 
SENECA, De Providentia, v, 9. (c. a. Ὁ. 54) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, i, 58, in the form 
“Aurum igni probatum” (Gold is proved by 
fire) . 
By the assay one tests gold. (A la touche !’on 
epreuve |’or.) 
J. DE LA VEPRIE, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1498) 
Fine gold must bee purified in the flaming fire. 
GeorcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 107. (1576) 
Ns is) harde golde yat is not to be mollified with 
re. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 325. (1580) 
Now do I play the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 2, 9. (1592) 
Pure gold dreads not the fire. (Chén chin pu ’pa 

*huo.) 
DoouitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 


Do you suppose this company has come here 
to prospect for gold? (χρυσοχοήσοντας οἷει 
τούσδε viv ἐνθάδε apixGar;) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. v, sec. 450B. (c. 411 
B.c.) Literally “to smelt ore,” a proverbial 
phrase, based upon the anecdote of Athenians 
trying to get gold from silver ore, hence any- 
one failing in a silly speculation. 

Men dig in the earth for gold, seed of unnum- 
bered ills. (Effodiuntur opes, inritamenta ma- 
lorum.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1. 140. (A. Ὁ. 7) 
Gold is procured from the earth by digging out 
the vein, and from the miser by digging out his 
soul. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 94. (c. 1258) 


8 
I despise gold; it has persuaded many a man 
into many an evil. (Odi ego aurum; multa 
multis saepe suasit perperam.) 
Prautus, Captivi, 1. 328. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Gold hath been the ruin of many. (Multi dati 
sunt in auri casus.) 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxi, 6. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Deadly gold is the substance that makes vice. 
(Materies vitiis aurum letale parandis.) 
Rutimius Namatianus, De Reditu Suo. Bk i, 
]. 357. (c. A.D. 416) Rutilius goes on to say 
that “gold corrupts wedded brides or buys 
a maid’s embraces; it saps loyalty, and be- 
trays the walled town.” 
Gold is one of the things for the non-existence 
of which man would probably be all the better. 
Midrash: Exodus Rabbah, 37. (c. A. Ὁ. 550) 
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Is it not a by worde amongst vs, that gold maketh 
an honest man an ill man? 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 63. (1579) 
Gold is the most cowardly and treacherous of all 
metals. It makes no treaty that it does not break. 
It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later 
betray. 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS, Speech, on the coin- 

age of silver dollars, U.S. Senate, 15 Feb. 

1878. See Congressional Record, 45th Cong., 

2d. sess., p. 1052. 


1 

And gold but sent to keep the fools in play, 

For some to heap, and some to throw away 
Port, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, 1. 5. (1732) 

What Nature wants, commodious gold bestows; 

’Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 

: Port, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, 1. 21. 


Piety is vanquished and all men worship gold. 
(Aurum omnes victa iam pietate colunt. ) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 13, 1. 47. (c. 
26 B.C.) 
To all gods and men an ingot of gold seems 
more beautiful than anything those poor crazy 
Greeks, Apelles and Phidias, ever made. (Om- 
nibus diis hominibusque formosior videatur 
massa auri, quam quicquid Apelles Phidiasque, 
Graeculi delirantes, fecerunt.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 89. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Saint-seducing gold. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1, 220. 
(1595) 
Every generous, nay, every just sentiment, is ab- 
sorbed in the thirst for gold. 
: THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Ogilvie. (1811) 


Look to the gold, not to the hand that brings 
it. (Aurum spectato, non quae manus afferat 
aurum!) 

; Propertius,Elegies.Bk.iv, eleg.v, 1.53.(c.22 B.C.) 


When we have gold we are in fear; when we 
have none we are in danger. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1670) 


Gold is pure of rust. (κόθαρος γὰρ ὁ χρῦσος Tw.) 
SAPPHO, Fragments. Frag. 109. (c. 610 B.C.) 
Quoted by PAUSANIUS, viii, 18, 5. 
Gold is a child of God; neither moth nor rust 
devoureth it; but the mind of man is devoured 
by this supreme pose on. (Διὸς παῖς ὁ χρυσός" | 
κεῖνον οὐ σὴς οὐδὲ xls | δάπτει « δὲ)» βροτέαν 
φρένα κάρτιστον <xredvwy>.) 
ῬΙΝΌΑΒ, Fragments, Frag. 222, Sandys. (c. 480 
R.C.) Scholiast on Pindar [“that immortal 
coverlet,” i.e. the Golden Fleece} quotes this 
as from Sappho, but Scholiast on Hesiod 
ascribes it to Pindar, as does EnpMonps, in 
Lyra Graeca, i, 261. 


More golden than gold. (χρύσω xpvaorépa.) 
Sapryo, Fragments. Frag. 60. (c. 610 B.c) 
Quoted by Demetrius, On Style, 161. Gre- 
gorius quotes it as “More precious than gold” 
(χρυσοῦ τιμιωτέρα), and adds that such 
phrases are erotic. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 225. 
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Yelwe and brighte as any gold. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 1283. (c. 1386) 


When any family has gold, outsiders have 
money-scales. (Chia yu ‘huang chin, wai yu 
téng ch‘éng.) 
Writiam SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2651. (1875) 


8 

A golden bit does not make a better horse. 

(Non faciunt meliorem equum aurei freni.) 
Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis. xii, sec. 6.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


9 
Thou gaudy gold, Hard food for Midas! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
101. (1597) 
Gold defiles with frequent touch; 
There’s nothing fouls the hand so much. 
JONATHAN Switt, The Fable of Midas. (1712) 


10 

Upon the Water cast thy Bread 

And after many Days thou'lt find it, 

But Gold upon this Ocean spread 

Shall sink, and leave no trace behind it. 
Swirt, The Bubble, 1. 133. (1720) 

11 

Gold and power, the chief causes of war. 

(Aurum et opes, praecipuae bellorum causae. ) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. 4, sec. 74. (c. A.D. 109) 

Gold begets in Brethren hate, 

Gold in Families debate; 

Gold does Friendship separate, 

Gold does Civil Wars create. 

These the smallest harms of it! 

Gold, alas, does Love beget. 
ABRAHAM COWLEy, Anacreonatiques: 

(1656) 


Gold. 


12 
To what dost thou not drive the hearts of 
men, O accursed hunger for gold! (Quid non 
mortalia pectora cogis, | auri sacra fames!) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 56. (19 B.C.) 
Oh love of gold! thou meanest of amours! 
Youne, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 350. (1742) 
The lust of gold succeeds the rage of conquest; 
The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless! 
The last corruption of degenerate man. 
SAMUEL JonNson, Irene, Act i, sc. 1. (1749) 
FETTERS OF GOLD, see under FETTERS. 
GOLD BRICK, see under BRICK. 
GOLDEN AGE, see under AGE. 
GOLDEN RULE, see under RULE. 


II—All is Not Gold that Glitters 


13 

Do pe everything gold that shines like 

gold, 

Nor every beautiful apple to be good. 

(Non teneas aurum totum quod splendet ut 

aurum, 

Nec pulchrum pomum quodlibet esse bonum.) 
ALANUS DE INSULIS, Parabolae, ς. iii. (c. 1175) 
Winchester College Hall-book, 1401. Alanus 
de Insulis, or Alain de Lille, was a French 
monk of the 12th century, and so far as 
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known was the first to put the proverb in 
anything like its modern form. But of course 
the idea that appearances are deceitful has 
been current as long as language has. It is 
found in the earliest writings. Six hundred 
years before Christ, Aesop embodied it in 
two of his fables, The Crow and the Snake, 
and The Vain Jackdaw. See under APPEAR- 
ANCE. 

Nis hit nower neh gold al that ter schineth. 
Unxnown, Hali Meidenhad, p. 9. (c. 1220) 
All is not gold that one sees shine. (Tout n’est 

pas ors c’on voit luire.) 

RUTEBEUF, De Frere Denise, |. 15. (ς. 1250) 
MonrtalicLon, Recueil des Fabliaux, iii, 263. 

Nis not nout al gold, that shineth. 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng. No. 18. (c. 
1300) 

Hit is not al gold, that glareth. 

CHAUCER (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. i, 1. 272. 
(c. 1383) 

But al thing which that shyneth as the gold 
Nis nat gold, as that I have herd it told; 

Ne every appel that is fair at yé 

Ne is nat good, what-so men clappe or crye. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, }. 410. (c. 1389) Evidently 
derived from Alanus de Insulis. 

Al is not golde that shewyth goldishe hewe. 

Joun Lypcate,The Churl and the Bird.(c.1400) 

Al is not gold that shyneth briht. 

Joun Lypcate, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. iv. 1. 
2944. (c. 1440) 

Yt ys not all gold that glowyth. 

RicHarp Hitts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 140. 
(c. 1530) 

All is not golde that glisters by tolde tales. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

All is not golde that glistereth. 

Tnomas BEcoN, Reliques of Rome, 207. (1553) 
PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 245. (1576) GREENE, 
Mamillia. (1583) HERBeErtT, Jacula Pruden- 
tum. No. 308. (1640) etc., etc. 

Al that glistreth is not gold. (Tutto quel che luce, 
non ἃ oro.) 

JoHN Fvrorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Florio is giving one Italian form; another is, 
“Oro non ἃ tutto quel che risplende.” (CER- 
VANTES, Don Quixote, pt. ii, chs. 33 and 48 
(1615) gives the Spanish, “No es oro todo 
que reluce.” The French say, “Tout ce que 
reluit n’est pas or’; the Germans, “Nicht 
alles was glainzt ist Gold.” A Latin form is, 
“Non omne quod nitet aurum est,” and still 
another, “Auri natura non sunt splendentia 
plura”—a striking example of the clumsy 
construction necessary to fill out the hexam- 
eter verse. There are countless variations 
in English. The Irish say, “All that’s yellow 
is not gold, and all that’s white are not eggs”; 
the Scots, “All are not maidens that wear 
their hair,” it being at one time the fashion 
for Scottish maidens to go bareheaded. 
Among similar proverbs are. “You can’t 
judge of the horse by the harness,” “You 
can’t judge of the wine by the barrell,” 
“Every light is not the sun.” “All are not 


saints that go to church,” and so on. The 
Dutch say, “All are not friends who smile 
on us”; the Armenians, “Every grain is not 
a pearl”; the Arabians, “Every crooked neck 
is not a camel.” Contradicting all these are, 
“By the husk you may guess at the nut,” 
and “You may know the whole sack by a 
handful.” There are few proverbs that can- 
not be countered by another proverb of ex- 
actly opposite meaning. 
Yet gold al is not, that doth golden seeme. 

SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, canto viii, 
st. 14. (1590) 

All that glisters is not gold; 
Often have you heard that told. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 7, 
65. (1597) 

All is not gold that glitters. 

Davin Garrick, Prologue to GoLpsmitu’s She 
Stoops to Conquer. (1773) This is the first 
known use of “glitters,” and apparently the 
first appearance of the saying in the form 
now most familiar. It was adopted as the 
best form almost at once. Dr. Johnson used 
it in 1784 in preference to the older ones 
(See BOSWELL, 2 Oct., 1784), and its use 
thereafter was very common, varied some- 
times by “All that glitters is not gold.” 

All is not gold that glitters, but it is a wise child 
ἐπα] keeps the stopper in his bottle of testing 
acid. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Gold that Glit- 
tered. (1910) 

All that glisters, I’ve been told, 
May not be eighteen-caret gold. 

MarcGareET FisuBack, McNutt, Apollo of Poli- 
tics. (1940) 

All is not gold that glitters; all isn’t garbage that 
smells. 

BAKER AND BoLton, Dead to the World, Ὁ. 154. 
(1944) 


Dirt glitters when the sun happens to shine. 
(Der Schmutz ist glanzend, wenn die Sonne 
schneinen mag. ) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


2 

Philautus thinking al to be gold that glistered, 

and all to be Gospell that Euphues vttered. 
Joun Lyty, Enuphues (Arber), p. 67. (1579) 

If thy ylasse glister it must needs be gold. 

F Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 321. 


All that glitters is sold as gold. 
Ocpen Nasu, Look What You Did, Christo- 
pher. (1933) 
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A 
May the good prevail! (τὸ δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 139. (458 B.c.) Re- 
peared in 1. 159. In 1. 349 it is varied to τὸ 
᾿ φῦ κρατοίη. 


§ 
I placed it where it would do the most good. 
OaxkeEs Ames, Letter to Henry 5. Af{cComb, re- 
ferring to Crédit Mobilier stock distributed 
to members of Congress in 1872. 
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1 

The Italians have an ungracious proverbe, 
Tanto buon che val niente, So good that he ts 
good for Nothinge. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Goodness. (1607) 
The Spanish form is the same, “Es tan bueno, 
que a serlo mas no valiera nada.” The French 
say, “Pour étre assez bon il faut l’étre trop” 
(To be good enough one must be too good). 

So good as good for nothing. 

JOHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 78. (1639) 
You breed of Lady Mary, when you’re good 
you're o’er good. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 363. (1721) 
Lady Mary, helping the drunken man to 
mount his horse, gave him such a vigorous 
leg up that she threw him over to the other 
side. 

Lady S.: Ah, colonel! you'll never be good. 
Lord S.: Which of the goods d’ye mean? good 
for something, or good for nothing? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Too good is stark naught. 

Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 

Men have a singular desire to be good without 
being good for anything. 

H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 
It is still . . . the practice to cultivate the weak- 
ness of woman rather than her strength... . 
She incurs the risk of becoming the embodiment 
of the Italian proverb—“so good that she is good 
for nothing.” 

SAMUEL SMILES, Character, p. 301. (1871) 
Reason teaches us that what is good is good for 
something, and that what is good for nothing is 
not good at all. 

F. H. Braptey, Ethical Studies. Ch. 2. (1876) 


2 
Good is good, but better is better. 


Baitry, Dictionary: Good. See under BETTER. 


Good is good, but better carrieth it. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.364.(1855) 


3 

As riseth my good so riseth my blood. 
THomas Becon,New Catechisme,p.599.(c.1560) 

Goop ENEMY OF BEST, see under BEST. 


4 
By all that’s good and glorious. 
Lorp Byron, Sardanapalus. Act i, sc. 2. (1821) 


5 
The good must be chosen for its own sake. 
(τὸ καλὸν δι’ αὑτὸ αἱρετόν.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. xv, epis. xvii, sec. 
3. (45 B.c.) Quoting a Stoic dogma. 


6 
None so good that it’s good to all. 
ΤΟΗΝ CiarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 16. (1639) 


7 
I tried to get it from Claudine, but it was 
no good. 

Hucxu Conway, Living or Dead. Ch. 9. (1886) 
He is no good, I tell you. 

Marte CoreELx1, Sorrows of Satan.Ch.10.(1895) 


8 
Nothing is so good as it seems beforehand. 
Grorce Exiot, Silas Marner. Ch. 18. (1861) 
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9 
He is good that failed never. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (c. 1595) 


10 
Good that comes too late, is as good as noth- 
ing. 

Tuomas FuLLer,Gnomologia. No. 1730. (1732) 
11 


It is good to be zealously affected always in 
a good thing. (καλὸν δὲ ζηλοῦσθαι ἐν καλῷ 
πάντοτε.) 

New Testament: Galatians, iv, 18. (c. A.D. 53) 
The Vulgate is, “Bonum autem aemulamini 
in bono semper.” 

We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God. (οἴδαμεν δὲ ὅτι τοῖς 
ἁγαπῶσι τὸν θεὸν πάντα συνεργεῖ.) 

New Testament: Romans, viii, 28. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Scimus autem quoniam dili- 
gentibus Deum omnia _ cooperantur in 


bonum.” 
12 


Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? (ἐκ Ναζαρὲτ δύναταί τι ἀγαθὸν elvac ;) 
New Testament: John, i, 46. (c. A.D. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “A Nazareth potest aliquid boni 
esse?” It is probable that Nathaniel was 
repeating a popular proverb of the day—a 
jibe at Nazareth and its people. Such rail- 
lery at a neighboring village or people the 
French call “blason populaire,” and the Ger- 
mans “Ortsneckereien.” 


13 
Of good thinges I thinke the more common 
the more commendable. 

GEoRGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: Germanicus 
and Agrippina, p. 69. (1576) Perhaps from 
the early unidentified Latin, “Bonum, quo 
communis eo melius.” Pettie adds (p. 751, 
Hartman ed.), “A good thinge can not bee 
to mutch used, and the more common it is, 
the more commendable it is.” 

Only good things can be abused. (On ne peult 
abuser que des choses qui sont bonnes.) 

ἹΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. if, ch. 6. (1580) 


14 
We begen a newe counte for good and all. 
ΑΜ Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 208. (1519) 
I do resolve even to let him go away for good 
and all. : 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 23 June, 1663. 
You may take him for good and all. 
Concreve, Old Batchelor. Act i, sc. 1. (1687) 
Going away for good and all. 
DicKENs, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 2. (1850) 


15 
Good, though long stayed for, is good. 


se FIOMEE: Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 3. (1659) 


We see the wisdom of Solon’s remark, that 


no more good must be attempted than the 
nation can bear. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Dr. Walter 
Jones. (1801) 


Look round the Habitable World, how few 
Know their own Good; or knowing it, pursue. 
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(Omnibus in terris, . . . pauci dinoscere pos- 
sunt 
Vera bona atque illis multum diversa.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1.1. (¢.a.D. 120) (Dry- 
den, tr.) 


1 
So far, so good. 
JamEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 300. (1721) 
“So far, so good,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, v, x, 389. 
(1753) 
Not the most gallant way of putting it, perhaps; 
but so far, so good. 
RL Wiltshire Essays, p. 108. (1921) 


What he speneth more I make the good here- 
after. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Pioweian: Text 

B, passus xvii, ]. 77. (1377) 

If anie thing was stolne awaie, I euer made it 
good. 

Joun Baret, An Alvarie, 823. (1573) 
Making good, or undertaking for another. 

Ricuarp Percival, Bibliotheca Hispanica: 

Abono. (1591) 

This letter doth make good the friar’s words. 

SHAKESPEARE,Romeo and Juliet,v,3, 286.(1595) 
Some ... take by admittance that, which they 
cannot make good. 

Francis Bacon,Essays:Of Seeming Wise.(1607) 
Nature makes good her Engagements. 

EUSTACE BUDGELL,The Spectator.No.404.(1712) 
It'll play the devil with us if we can’t make good. 

MERWIN AND WEBSTER,Calumet ‘K,’p.20.(1901) 
No matter how big the job . . . he has invari- 
ably made good. 

R. L. Dunn, William Howard Taft, Ὁ. 4. (1908) 
It’s up to us to make good. 


W. McL. Rarne,Bucky O’Connor, p.159.(1910) 
3 


The common good. (Commune bonum. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. v, 1. 958. (c. 
45 B.C.) 
The highest good at which we all aim. (Bonum 
summum quo tendimus omnes.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. vi, 1. 26. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
The common good of all is the supreme law. 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, De Legibus Naturae. 
Pt. i. (1672) 
THE GREATEST GOOD OF THE GREATEST NUMBER, 
see under HAPPINESS. 


It i is good for us to be here. (καλόν ἐστιν ἡμᾶς 
ὧδε εἶναι, ) 
New Testament: Matthew, xvii, 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Bonum est nos hic esse.” 


As good as doone. 
Ranpte Parscrave, Dictionary, Ὁ. 861. (1530) 
As good as dead. 
Merepira Hanmer, Ecclesiastical Historie, viii, 
7, 149. (1577) Byron, Beppo, St. 35. (1817) 
I doubt not but I shall be as good as my word. 
OLIveR CROMWELL. (1638) See CARLYLE, 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, App. ii. 
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To be as good as my word, I bade Will get me 
a rod. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 28 Feb., 1662. 
He had been as good as his promise. 
: Appison, The Guardian. No. 136. (1713) 
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Now this was a good one. 
J. Κ΄ Pautpino, Jokn Bull and Brother Jona- 
than, Ch. 5. (1812) 
Mittens, that’s a good one! 
CarL SANDBURG, Smoke and Steel, p. 45. (1920) 


7 
Twice and even thrice we should repeat that 
which is good. (καὶ δὶς καὶ τρὶς τό ye καλῶς 
ἔχον ἐπαναπολεῖν τῷ λόγῳ δεῖ». 
Prato, Philebus. Sec. 59E. (c. 350 Β. 6.) Cited 
by ERASMUS, Adagia, i, ii, 49, who gives the 
Latin, “Bis, ac ter, quod pulchrum est.” The 


usual form of the Greek proverb is, δὶς ἡ 
πρὶς τὰ καλά. 


8 
I would far rather be called good than for- 
tunate. (Bonam ego quam beatam me esse 
nimio dici mavolo.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, |. 304. (c. 194 B.C.) 
He may be called good whan other fare the bettir 
for his goodenesse. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 16.(1477) 


9 

The good must merit God’s peculiar care; 
But who but God can tell us who they are? 
soo An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 135. (1732) 


Good enough is never ought. 
on Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1678) 


ΠΕΡ good things I do not love, a good long 
mile, good small beer, and a good old woman. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1678) 
There is no such thing as good small beer, good 

brown bread, or a good old woman. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


12 
I am a fool, I love everything that is good. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 247. (1678) 
I’m like all fools; I love everything that’s good. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

13 
Your good qualities should face inwards. (In- 
trorsus bona tua spectent.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium. Epis.vii, sec.12.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
If you wish any good thing, get it from yourself. 
(εἴ τι ἀγαθὸν θέλεις, παρὰ σεαυτοῦ λάβε.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 29, sec. 4, (c. 

A.D. 100) Quoted as “the law which God has 
ordained.” 


14 
That which is good makes men good. (Quod 
bonum est, bonos facit.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxvii, sec. 12. (c. 
A.D. 64) There are two somewhat similar 
Latin proverbs, “Bona bonis contingunt” 
(Good things befall the good), and “Bonum 
quo communices, eo melius” (The good 
which you share with others becomes thereby 
the better). 
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That’s good that doth us good. 

Joun CrarxeE, Paroemiologia, p. 109. (1639) 
That’s my good that does me good. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1678) 


He was always good enough for him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iv, 5, 193. (1607) 
You are not good enough to clean my father’s 

boots. 
; SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


Men of mean judgment oft ignore the good 

That lies within their grasp, till they have 
lost it. 

(οἱ yap κακοὶ γνώμαισι τἀγαθὸν χεροῖν 

ἔχοντες οὐκ ἴσασι, πρίν τις ἐκβαλῃ. 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΘ, Ajax, |. 964. (c. 409 B.c.) The 
Spanish form, as given by CERVANTES, Don 
Quixote, is, “No se conoce el bien basta que 
se ha perdido” (We do not know what is 
good till we have lost it). 

A good thing is esteemed more in its absence than 
in its enjoyment. (Bonum magis carendo quam 
fruendo sentitur.) 

HENpDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (1869) “The 
ass does not know the value of his tail till 
he has lost it.” 


It’s too good for true, honey, it’s too good 
for true. 
Mark Twaw, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 15.(1884) 
That’s too good to be true. 
GeorcE Ape, Effie Whittlesey. (1903) 
That sounds a little too good to be true. 
SIDNEY MarsHatt, Some Like It Hot, Ὁ. 102. 
(1941) 


4 
In the waye of mockage, biddyng muche good 
dooe it hym. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus, Ὁ. 84. (1542) 
Much good may it do you! 

Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave i. (1843) 


5 
London is architecturally like the curate’s egg, 
‘good in parts.” 

Unxnown,London Times,24 Dec.,1926, p. 11/6. 
Good in parts; or, as a battered simile, good in 
parts—like the curate’s egg. Of mixed character: 
[a cliché] from ca. 1910. In Punch, Nov. 9, 1895, 
there is a drawing of a meek young curate that, 
eating a bad egg, said that ‘parts of it’ were 
‘excellent.’ (O.E.D.) 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Good. (1941) 


II—Proverbial Comparisons 


He is as good as good bread. (Es tan bueno 
como el buen pan.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 47. (1615) 


7 
“And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs. 
Cratchit. . . . “As good as gold,” said Bob. 
Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave 3. (1843) 
My mother is as good as gold, and much better. 
BLACKMORE, Cripps the Carrier. Ch. 37. (1876) 
Good as gold. 
JOAQuIN MILteRr, The Danites. Act i. (1877) 


feed 


Him and Emma are both so good as gold. 

Epen Puittpotts, Yellow Sands, ii. (1926) 

8 

Many in manner of a proverb say, “Were he 
as good as George-a-Greene, I would strike 
him sure.” 

ROBERT GREENE, George-a-Greene. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1599) Herrick, Hymn to Bacchus, has “Yet 
he’le be thought or seen, | So good as George- 
a-Green,” and NATHAN BAILEY, Divers Prov- 
erbs, p. 22, cites this proverb and explains, 
“This George of Green was that famous Pin- 
dar of Wakefield, who fought with Robin 
Hood and Little John, and got the better of 
them.” 

9 
Let her alone and in five minutes the storm 
will be over, and she as good as pie again. 

Paice, Dow’s Sermons, i, 21. (1847) 

We’ve been awful good; good as pie. 
Rose Terry CooKe, Happy Dodd, p.178.(1878) 


10 
As good a fellow as ever trod upon neat’s 
leather. 

GEorGE PEELE,The Old Wives Tale, 1.476.(1595) 
You are as good a man as... ere went on 
neats leather. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Sc. 11. (1599) 

As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 1, 29. (1599) 
As honest a man as ever trod on shoe leather. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 181. (1670) 

As good a seaman as ever trod shoe-leather. 
T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Stick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 8. (1843) 
As bonny a lad as ever stept i’ shoe-leather. 

F. E. Taytor, Lancs. Sayings, p. 33. (1901) 
a4 
You are as good a man as ever drew sword, 
as ever lookt man in the face, as ever broke 
bread or drunk drink, as ere trode on God’s 
earth; . . . as good as one shall see upon a 
summer’s day. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Sc. 11. (1599) 
As good natur’d a man as ever broke bread. 

Joun O’KEErre, The World in a Village. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1793) 


12 
As good as ever water wet. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 285. (1670) 
As good as ever flew in the air 
As good as ever the ground went upon. 
As good as ever went end ways. 
As good as ever drave top o’er til’d house. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 285. 
13 
It was as good as a comedy to him to see the 
trees fall. 
Joun Taytor THE WATER-Poet, Bull, Beare, 
and Horse. (1638) 
It was grown almost as good as a play. 
ANDREW MarvELL, The Rehearsal Trans posed 
Pt. i. (1672) 
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John had such a lively interest in all the parcels, 
that it was as good as a play. 
Dickens, The Cricket on the Hearth. Chirp 2. 
1845 
The ΣᾺ prints and books of Holywell Street 
were as good as a play. 
ARTHUR MACHEN, Far-Off Things, p.130.(1915) 


1 
Thart as good as ere twangde. 
Unknown, Misogonus. Act ii, sc. 2. (1577) 
As good a wench as ever twanged. 
Smr Rocrer L’EstTRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 205. (1668) 
As good as ever twanged. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1678) 


IlI—Being Good 


2 
To be good only is to be 
A God or else a Pharisee. 
WILLIAM Brake, The Everlasting Gospel, Pt. 
vi, 1. 27. (c. 1810) 


He cannot long be good that knows not why 


he is good. 
Ricuarp Carew, The Survey of Cornwall, Ὁ. 
219. (1602) 
He cannot be good, that knows not why he is 
good. 


THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1819. (1732) 


4 
Nobody ever was frightened into being good. 
ARTHUR E. HERTZLER, The Doctor and His 
Patients, p. 84. (1940) 


Whatever anyone does or says, I must he 
good. (8 τι ἄν τις ποιῇ ἢ λέγῃ, ἑμὲ δεῖ ἀγαθὸν 
εἶναι.) 
Marcus AurELtius, Meditations. Bk. vii, sec. 
15. (c. A.D. 174) 
Do all you can to be good, and you'll be so 
; THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1301. (1732) 


It is easy to be good when that which pre- 
vents it is far off. (Esse bonam facile est, ubi, 
quod vetet esse, remotum est.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 14, 1. 25. (c. A.D. 9) 


7 
If you be a good girl, you'll have a good time. 
(Bona si esse vis, bene erit tibi.) 

Prautus, Mercator, 1. 510. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
young lady to whom this remark is made 
retorts that, so far as she has observed, it’s 
the bad girls who have the good time, thus 
anticipating by more than two thousand 
years Mark Twain’s skepticism concerning 
the adage, as given below, BE GOOD, SWEET 
MAID, see tinder CLEVERNESS. 

To be good is to be happy. 

NICHOLAS Rowe, The Fatr Penitent. Act iii, sc. 
1. (1703) 

Be in general virtuous and you will be happy. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to John Alleyne, 
9 Aug., 1768. 

Goodness does not more certainly make men 
happy than happiness makes them good. 

W. S. Lanvor, /maginary Conversations: Lord 
Brooke and Str Philip Sidney. (1824) 
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Be virtoous ἃ you'll be happy. 
ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), Fourth of 
July Oration (1859) In In Canada Ward re- 
peats, “If you would be happy be virtoous,” 
and a third time in Celebration in Honor 
of the Atlantic Cable. 
Be virtuous and you will be eccentric. 
Mark Twain, Mental Photographs. (1893) 
Be good and you will be lonesome. 

Marx Twain, Following the Equator. Legend 
under author’s photograph, used as frontis- 
piece. (1897) 

Be virtuous and you'll be bilious. 
A JAMES Hunexer, Painted Veils, Ὁ. 127. (1920) 


Be good (if you can’t be good, be careful). 
HARRINGTON TaTE. Refrain of popular song. 
(1907) American soldiers in France, 1918- 
20, amended this to, “If you can’t be good, 
be sanitary.” 


To be good is noble, but to show others how 
to be good is nobler and no trouble. 

Mark Twain, Following the Equator. Prefa- 

tory note to Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Maxims. 


(1897) 
10 


He can never be good that is not obstinate. 
BisHop THoMas Witson, Maxims of Piety, p. 
126. (c. 1750) 


Formerly it was Be good! Now it is, Make 
Good! 
Unknown, Poor Richard Jr's Almanack, p. 43. 
(1906) 


IV—Doing Good 


12 
He who eats much evacuates much, and he 
who increaseth his flesh multiplieth food for 
worms; but he who multiplieth good works 
causes peace within himself. 
Babylonian Talmud: Aboth d’R. Nathan. Ch. 
24. (c. 450) A saying of Hillel. 


13 

Ther is an old proverbe seith: that “the good- 
nesse that thou mayst do this day, do it; and 
abyde nat ne delaye it nat til to-morwe.” 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 
Melibeus. Sec. 71. (c. 1387) 

None can be good too soon. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3645. (1732) 
It is not enough to do good; one must do it 
the right way. 

Joun Morey, On Compromise. (1874) The 
French say, “ΕΠ tous les temps fait il bon 
bien faire” (It is always time to do good) ; 
the Italians, “Fa bene, e non guardari a 
chi” (Do good, and never mind to whom). 


14 
While I can crawl upon this planet I think 
myself obliged to do what good I can, in my 
narrow domestic spheres, to my fellow-crea- 
tures, and to wish them all the good I can- 
not do. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letter to the Bishop of 

Waterford, 22 Jan., 1760. 
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I expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good therefore that I can do, or any kind- 
ness that I can show to my fellow creature, let 
me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for 
‘IT shall not pass this way again. 

STEPHEN GRELLET (Ὁ), Maxim. (a. 1855) At- 
tributed to Grellet, an American Quaker of 
French birth, but not found in his writings. 
It has been attributed to many others— 
Penn, Wesley, Carlyle, Emerson among them 
~+but it is probably Grellet’s. 

We only pass this way once. 
: ETHEL ΝΗΙΤΕ, The Wheel Spins. Ch. 3. (1936) 


What more provokes than doing good? 
Dr.’ Patricx Devaney, The Pheasant and the 
Lark, |. 123. (1730) 
We have no right to make unhappy those whom 
we canhot make good. (Nous n’avons pas le droit 
de rendre misérables ceux que nous ne pouvons 
rendre bons.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 27. (1746) 

No people do so much harm as those who go 
about doing good. 

MANDELL CreicHTon,Life. Vol. i, p. 503. (1904) 
It is often the task of the wise to repair the harm 
done by the good. 

Viscount Harrrax, Radio Address, Nov., 1939. 

Quoted as “a cynical saying.” 


2 
What is serving God? ’Tis doing good to Man. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1747 
The noblest question in the world is, What good 
may I do in it? 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
As often as we do good, we sacrifice. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1145. 
I find it practically impossible to be good; but I 
can do good. 
FRANKLIN, on his deathbed. (1790) See Earty, 
A New England Sampler, p. 114. 
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3 
Like an Hog, he does no good till he dies. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3226. (1732) 


4 
The Good you do is not lost, tho’ you for- 
get it. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4559. (1732) 
The smallest desire to do good, though unknown 
to man, is certainly known to heaven. 

Doo.itTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 478. (1872) 
Do good and throw it into the sea; if God doesn’t 
see it, the fishes will. 

HELEN ReEtLLy, Three Women in Black, p. 6. 

(1941) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
Let us not be weary in well-doing. (τὸ δὲ καλὸν 
ποιοῦντες μὴ ἐνκακῶμεν.) 

New Testament: Galatians, vi, 9. (c. Α.Ὁ. 53) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Bonum autem facientes, 
non deficiamus.” 

Let us ne’er cease from doing good to mortals. 
(μή τι παυσώμεσθα dpdres εὖ βροτούς.) 

Prurarca, Moralia: Old Men in Public Af- 
fairs. Ch. 14, sec. 791D. (c. a.v. 95) A quo- 
tation from an unknown poet, repeated in 
sec. 1099A. 
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Never restrain thy hand from doing good. 
Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 10. (c. 
1000) 
Never be weary of well doing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1670) 
Do good, and then do it again. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. (1678) 
Do good, if you expect to receive it. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1306. (1732) 


6 
Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 
For all their luxury was doing good. 

SAMUEL GartH, Claremont, 1. 149. (c. 1700) 
Learn the luxury of doing good. 

OLIvER GotpsMITH, The Traveller, 1. 22. (1765) 
Now, at a certain time, in pleasant mood, 
He tried the luxury of doing good. 

GEORGE CRABBE,T ales of the Hall. Bk. iii.(1819) 
7 
It is a common saying, that he is in great 
faulte, which knoweth what is good and doeth 
it not. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. ii, 

p. 244. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


It is a rare thing to do good. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 9. (1659) 


9 
To those who do good, their good shall return 
again with interest. 
MOHAMMED, Koran, x, 26. (c. 622) Naish. tr 
10 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
(Non est qui faciat bonum, non est usque ad 
unum. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xiv, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 
11 
To say you have done good is not goodness; 
only to do good is. (Shuo ‘hao pu wei ‘hao; 
tso ‘hao fang wei ‘hao.) 
WILLIAM ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
1665. (1875) 
Do good now; reward will come hereafter (Chin 
shéng tso fu, lai shéng hsiao shou.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 2412. See 
also under DEEb. 


12 

I never did repent for doing good. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii. 4, 

10. (1597) 

Sure there’s Wondrous Joy in Doing Good 
Swirt, Ode to the King, 1. 1. (1691) 

13 

As Sterne says, “We do not love men so much 

for the good that they do us, as for the good 

that we do them.” 
Toxtstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 26. 


(1865) Dole, tr. The sentence has not been 
found in Sterne’s works. 


14 
Do good whilst thou livest if thou wishest to 
live after death. (Fac bona dum vives, post 
mortem vivere si vis.) 
Unxnown, Medieval Inscription, Tamworth 
church. See also Deeps: Goop Drsps. 
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V—The Good Man 


4 
Many are the ambushes laid for the good. 
(Multae insidiae sunt bonis.) 
Accius, Atreus. Frag. 178, Loeb. (c. 140 B.c.) 
He is high-minded, but empty-bellied. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 698. (1817) 
Good men suffer much. (‘Hao jén to mo nan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1337. (1875) 
2 
Goodness is scarce. (ὀλίγον τὸ χρηστόν ἐστιν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 783. (405 B.C.) 
Good men are scanty, make much of one. 
PHINEAS FLETCHER, Sicelides. Act ili, sc. 4. 
(1631) The Germans say, “Fromme Leute 
wohnen weit auseinander” (Good ptople live 
far apart). 
Make much of one, good men are scarce. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 118. (1670) 
Good folks are scarce, you'll take care of one. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 124. (1721) 
“Spoken to those who carefully provide 
against ill weather.” 
Maids, make much of one; good Men are scarce. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3307. (1732) 
As good people’s very scarce, what I says is, make 
the most on ’em. 
Dickens, Sketches by Boz: Gin Shops. (1835) 


3 
Say not that all the good are dead. (θνάσκειν 
μὴ λέγε τοὺς dyaGot's.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Epitaph. (c. 250 B.c.) See Greek 
Anthology, vii, 451. Reminiscent of Euriri- 
DES, Temenidae, frag. 734, “When good men 
die their goodness does not perish, but lives 
though they are gone.” 


a 
You can’t keep a good man down. 

M. F. Carey. Title of popular song. (1900) 
Who wants to keep a good man down? 

H. B. Futrer, Striking an Average. (1901) 
You can’t keep a squirrel on the ground. 

Mary LAssweLr, Suds in Your Eye, p. 212. 

(1942) 


Good people walk on, whatever befal. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 441. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


Ther nis no creature so good that him ne 
wanteth somwhat of the perfeccioun of god, 
that is his maker. 
CHAuUcER, Canterbury Tales: 
Meltheus, Sec. 15. (c. 1387) 


oe man so good, but another may be as good as 
6 


THOMAS FuLver. Worthies, i, 265. (1662) 


The Tale of 


7 
All men are born good. He who loses his good- 
ness and yet lives is lucky to escape. 
ConFucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) Giles tr., 
p. 59. 


8 
You have to pay a price for being a good man. 
Owen Davis, Icebound. Act ii. (1923) 
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9 
All things are becoming in good men. (Omnia 
bonos viros decent.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ix, No. 60. 
(1523) “If a man has acquired a character 
for uprightness and justice,” says Erasmus. 
“a favorable construction is put upon every- 
thing he says or does. On the contrary the 
best actions of bad men are suspected.” See 
under REPUTATION. 


10 
Good Men are a publick Good. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1718. (1732) 
A good man protects three villages; a good dog, 
three houses. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
᾿ p. 341. (1937) 

Few persons have courage enough to appear 
as good as they really are. 

J.C. ano A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
Men in all ways are better than they seem. 

EMERSON, Essays: New England Reformers. 

(1844) 
12 
If a good man thrive, all thrive with him. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 697. (1640) 
Amongst good men two men suffice. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 884. 


13 

Of their own selves the good make for the 
feasts of the good. (αὐτόματοι δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ ἀγαθῶν 
ἐπὶ δαῖτας ienrat.) 


Hesiop (?), The Marriage οἱ Ceyx. No. 2. (c. 
600 B.c.) ZENOBIUS, ii, 19, refers to the 
saying as a proverb which Heracles used to 
explain his constant visits to the house of 
Ceyx of Trachis. 

Good to the good from the good. (Bonus bonis 
bene feceris.) 

PLAUTUS, Poenulus, }]. 1218. (c. 194 B.c.) There 
is a Latin proverb usually credited to Pope 
Gregory I, “Bonum esse cum bonis, haud 
valde laudabile est” (To be good when with 
the good is no great matter for praise) 

As a man of men, and of beastes a beast, so of 
the good for the most part, is engendered the 
good. 

GuAazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 17. 

Good finds good. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 458. (1640) 
It is a sign of true goodness to be willing to live 
always in the sight of good men. (C’est étre 
véritablement honnéte homme, que de vouloir 
étre toujours exposé 4 la vue des honnétes gens.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 206. (1565) 
14 
She can do no more harme than can a she ape. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Heywood is trying to play upon words 

A good man can no more harm than a sheep. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 316. (1605) 

A good Man is no more to be fear’d than a Sheep. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 160. (1732) 


15 
Who is the good man? He who keeps the de- 
crees of the Fathers, and the laws and ordi- 
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nances. (Vir bonus est quis? | qui consulta 
patrum, qui leges iuraque servat.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 40. (20 8...) 
Good men are the stars, the planets of the ages 
wherein they live, and illustrate the times. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata: De Ptis et Probis 

(1636) 
He is a good Man that is better than Men com- 
monly are. 

51 WILLIAM TEMPLE, Letter to Lady Essex. 

(1674) 
He’s a good Man whom Fortune makes better. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2438. (1732) 


1 

Put an end once for all to this discussion of 
what a good man should be, and be one. 
(μηκέθ᾽ ὅλως περὶ τοῦ, οἷόν τινα εἶναι τὸν ἀγαθὸν 
ἄνδρα [δεῖ], διαλέγεσθαι, ἀλλὰ εἶναι τοιοῦτον.) 

Marcus AureELIus, Meditations. ΒΚ. x, No 16. 

(c. A.D. 174) 
2 
A good man doubles for himself his life’s 
span; for he lives twice who can find delight 
in remembering his past life. (Ampliat aetatis 
spatium sibi vir bonus: hoc est | vivere bis, 
vita posse priore frui.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 23. (A.D. 93) 
Thus would I double my life’s fading space; 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race 

ABRAHAM Cowley, Of Myself. (c. 1650) 

For he lives twice who can at once employ 
The present well, and ev’n the past enjoy. 

Pope, Imitation of Martial. (c. 1735) 
The good live longest; to the good alone 
The record of the past remains their own. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Critics. (c. 1870) 

All the good guys go nutty in their old age 
thinkin’ about the good times they mighta had 
if they hadn’t been so good. 

PETER CHENEY, Farewell to the Admiral, p. 

239. (1943) 


3 
A good man is always a greenhorn. (Semper 
homo bonus tiro est.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk.xii, epig.51.(c. A. Ὁ. 103) 
4 


The good man makes others good. (ὁ χρηστός 
καὶ χρηστοὺς ποεῖ.) 
MENANDER,Charioteer.Frag. 203K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. v, 1. 71. (1667) 


δ 

There are two good men—one dead, the other 
unborn. (Yu liang ‘hao jén—yi ko ssti liao, 
yi ko wei shéng.) 

ArtHuR E. Movte, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
(Doo.trttLe, Chinese Vocabulary, fi, 323. 
1872) C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s 
Pictures, p. 154, has, “There are only two 
good men, one is dead, and the other is not 
yet born.” 


6 
Good men are easy to command. (Facilest 
imperium in bonis.) 

Pratvrus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 611. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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7 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right: for the end of that man is peace. (Cus- 
todi innocentiam, et vide aequitatem.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxvii, 37. (c. 250 B.C.) 
He is so good that no one can be a better man. 
(Est bonus, ut melior vir | non alius quisquam.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 32. (35 B.C.) 
There was a man named Joseph, a counseller; 
and he was a good man and a just. (ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς 
καὶ δίκαιος.) 

New Testament: Luke, xxiii, 50. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “Vir bonus et iustus.” 
Dubius is such a scrupulous good man. 

να Cowper, Conversation, 1). 119. (1781) 
He was his Maker's image undefaced. 

S. T. CoLeripce, Remorse. Act ii, sc. 1. (1813) 
He was so good he would pour rose-water over 
a toad. 

Douctas JERROLD, A Charitable Man. (1838) 


8 

The dutiful man reduced to misery is a re- 
proach to the good. (Bonorum crimen est of- 
ficiosus miser. ) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No.81.(c. 43 B.C.) 
It is the mark of a good man to disappoint no 
one even in his death. (Boni est viri etiam in 
morte nullum fallere.) 

PusBLinius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 97. i.e. his 
oe of dying equals the standard of his 
ife. 

No one is a good man unless he is good to all. 
(Bonus vir nemo est nisi qui bonus est omnibus.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 99. 


You may try many times before you find a 
good man. (Multa ante temptes quam virum 
invenias bonum.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.412.(c. 43 B.C.) 
A really good man is born, like the phoenix, 
perhaps once in five hundred years. (Nam ille 
alter fortasse tamquam phoenix semel anno quin- 
gentesimo nascitur.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. No. xlii, 1. (c. 4. Ὁ. 64) 
Since learned men have appeared, good men have 
become rare. (Postquam docti prodierunt, boni 
desunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcv, sec. 13. (c. 64 
A.D.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 24. Trans- 
lated also by Rousseau, Discours sur les 
Lettres: “Depuis que les savants ont com- 
mencé ἃ paroitre parmi nous, les gens de 
bien se sont éclipsés.” 

Rare indeed are good men; in number they are 
scarcely as many as the gates of Thebes, or the 
mouths of the wealthy Nile. (Rari quippe boni; 
numera vix sunt totidem quot | Thebarum por- 
tae, vel divitis ostia Nili.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 26. (ς, A.p. 120) 
Thebes had seven gates and the Nile seven 
mouths. Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 38. 

A good man is a rare animal. (Vir bonus est 
animal rarum.) 

Mantuano, Eclogues, vi, 222. (c. 1500) 

The word of Bias is true that “The worst part 
is the greatest,” or Ecclesiastes, “Of a thousand 
there is not one good.” (Le mot de Bias est vray, 
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que “La pire part, c’est la plus grande,” ou ce 
que dict |’Ecclesiastique, que “De mille il n’en 
est pas bon.” 

MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 
What’s good was never yet plentiful. (Nunca lo 
bueno fue mucho.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1605) 


1 
Good men and true. 

TuoMaAS ἘΑΝΌΟΙΡΗ, The Muses 

Glasse. Act iv, sc. 4, 1. 79. (c. 1630) 

On one occasion Nelson took too much cham- 
pagne. .. . Such a thing has happened on iso- 
lated occasions to many a good man and true. 

A. T. Manan, Nelson. Vol. ii, ch. 15. (1897) 


Looking- 


2 
In every good man a god doth dwell. (In 
unoquoque virorum bonorum habitat deus.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xli, sec.2.(c. A. 0.64) 
No evil can befal a good man. (Nihil accidere 
bono viro mali potest.) 
Seneca,De Providentia. Ch.2, sec. 1.(c. A. Ὁ. 45) 
3 
Hating none and courting none, how can he 
be other than good? 
Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). (c. 600 
B.C. 
THE ae DIE YOUNG, see DeatH: DEATH AND 
YOuTH. 


VI—Good and Bad 
See also Character: Good and Bad 


4 
There is something bad in everything that is 
good. (maial μόρ' évy ἄγαθοισι χέρρον.) 

Atcageus, To Mytilene. Frag. 74. (c. 595 B.C.) 
Some sour in every sweet. EpMoNDSs, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 369. 

Good and bad cannot be kept apart, 
There is always some commingling. 
(οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο χωρὶς ἐσθλὰ καὶ κακά, 
ἀλλ' ἔστι τις σύγκρασις.) 

EurIpIpEs, Aeolus. Fr. 21. (c. 420 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by Prutarcu, Moralia, 25D, 369B, 474A 

If thou hast in thee more of good than bad, 
Who are but human, thou shalt do full well. 
(ἀλλ᾽ εἰ ra πλείω χρηστὰ τῶν κακῶν ἔχεις, 
ἄνθρωπος οὖσα κάρτα γ᾽ εὖ πράξειας ἄν.) 

Evuripiwwes, Hippolytus, |. 471. (ς. 428 B.C.) 

Is there such a thing as weal unmixed with woe 
anywhere? (An boni quid usquamst, quod quis- 
quam uti possiet | sine malo omni?) 

Prautus, Mercator, 1. 145. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
Latin proverb is, “Sunt bona mixta malis, 
sunt mala mixta bonis” (Good things are 
mixed with bad, bad things with good). 

There is no goodness without badness. (Bonitas 
sine crimine nil est.) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. Zurich mss., 1. 5 (c. 
175 8.0.) 

None so good that faults he has none; nonc so 
bad that he is nothing worth. 

SaemunD (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 133. 
(c. 900) 

Of the pleasures and goods that we have, not 
one is free from some mixture of bad. (Des 


plaisirs et biens que nous avons, il n’en est aulcun 
exempt de quelque meslange de mal.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 20. (1508) 
There is no bad in human affairs that has not 
some good mingled with it. (Non ἃ male alcuno 
nelle cose umane che non abba congiunto seco 
qualche bene.) 

FRANCESCO GUICCIARDINI, Storia d’Italia.(1530) 
All things are mixt, the useful with the vain, 
The good with bad, the noble with the vile. 

FRANCIS QuarRLEs, Emblems. Bk.ii,No.7.(1635) 
The Bad among the Good are here mixt ever: 
The Good without the Bad are here plac’d never. 

RoBERT HerrIcK, Good and Bad. (1648) 

The world in all doth but two nations bear,— 
The good, the bad; and these mixed everywhere. 
ANDREW MarvELL, The Loyal Scot. (c. 1670) 
The Portuguese say, “Bons et maos mantem 
cidade” (Good and bad make up a city). 
Nothing so bad in which there is not something 
of good. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 408. (1678) 
As it is said of the greatest liar that he tells 
more truth than falsehood, so it may be said of 
the worst man that he does more good than evil. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoSwELt, Life, 3 April, 1778. 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 

I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, Byron. (1871) 

There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 

Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 

Not the good and the bad, for ’tis well under- 
stood 

That the good are half bad, and the bad are half 
good... 

No! the two kinds of people on earth I mean 

Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 

Evita W. Wircox, Lifting and Leaning.(c. 1890) 


It is absurd to divide people into good and bad. 
People are either charming or tedious. 

Wipe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act i. (1892) 
There are only two sorts of people: the efficient 
and the inefficient. 

SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act iv. (1907) 
There is so much good in the worst of us, 

And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it hardly becomes any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 

Unknown, Good and Bad. First printed in the 

Record, of Marion, Kansas, and attributed 
to its editor, Edward H. Hoch. Also to R. L. 
Stevenson and Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
but disclaimed by al] of them. 


5 

The good are good in one way, and the bad 
bad in many. ( σθλοὶ μὲν yap ἁπλῶς, παντοδαπῶς 
δὲ κακοί.) 


ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 6. 
sec. 14. (c. 335 B.c.) Aristotle is quoting a 
verse from an unknown source, sometimes 
translated, “Goodness is simple, badness 
manifold.” 
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4 
The righteous promise little and accomplish 
much, while the wicked promise much and 
perform nothing. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 87a. 
(c. 450) 


2 
Nothing is good or bad, but by comparison. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.464.(1855) 
Nothing so bad as not to be good for something. 
H, G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 465. 
The French say, “A quelque chose malheur 
est bonne” (Bad fortune is good for some- 
thing); the Italians, “Sempre i] mal non 
vien per nuocere” (Often bad fortune does 
not lead to harm), and also, “Spesso d’un 
gran male nasce un gran bene” (Often 
out of a great bad is born a great good). 


3 

Search for the good; as for the bad, let it 
come of itself. (Al bien buscallo; y al mal, 
esperallo.) 

CHARLES CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 227. (1856) A Spanish proverb. Spaniards 
also say, “Al buen dia, abrele la puerta; 
Y para el malo te apareja” (Seize the good 
chance and wait for the bad one). 

4 

When you see a good man try to emulate him, 
when you see a bad man search yourself for 
his faults. 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch.17.(c.500 B.C.) 
It is good to know the life of the vitious, to 
amend ours, but it is better to seeke to know 
the life of the wise and good, to imitate it. (E 
bono per saper la vita de i vitiosi, per emendar 
la nostra, ma ἃ meglio cercar si sapere quella de 
i saui & buoni, per imitarla.) 

ANTONIO GUEVARA, Discorsi. (1540) Quoted by 

Frorio, Firste Fruites 


5 
Alas! how true the old saying is: 
You can’t make a good man out of a bad one. 
(φεῦ φεῦ παλαιὸς αἶνος ws καλᾶς ἔχει, 
οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο χρηστὸς ἐκ κακοῦ.) 

Euripmes, Aeolus. Fr. (ς. 420 B.C.) 
6 
This is the interest alike of citizen and state, 
that the wrong-doer be punished and the good 
rewarded, (πᾶσι γὰρ κοινὸν τόδε | ἰδίᾳ θ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 
καὶ πόλει, τὸν μὲν κακὸν | κακόν τι πάσχειν, τὸν 
δὲ χρηστὸν εὐτυχεῖν.) 

Evuripipes, Hecuba, |. 902. (c. 425 B.C.) 
HE WHO SPARES THE BAD CORRUPTS THE GOOD, 
see under JUSTICE AND MERcyY. 


7 There are those who say 

There is more bad than good in human nature; 

Opinion contrary unto these I hold, 

That good o’er bad predominates in man. 
(ἔλεξε γάρ τις ὡς τὰ χείρονα 

πλείω βροτοῖσιν ἔστι τῶν ἀμεινόνων" 

ἐγὼ δὲ τούτοις ἀντίαν γνώμην ἔχω 

πλείω τὰ χρηστὰ τῶν κακῶν εἶναι βροτοῖς.) 


Evuripiwes, Suppliants, 1. 196. (c. 421 8. ο,) 
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8 

The bad foloweth the good, & good foloweth 
the bad. (El mal va dietro al bene, & il bene al 
male.) 

Joun Εσξιο, Firste Fruttes, fo. 29. (1578) 
Good does not necessarily succeed evil; another 
and worse evil may succeed it. (Le bien ne suc- 
cede pas necessairement au mal; un aultre mal 
luy peult succeder, et pire.) 

; ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 


A good man is seldom uneasy, an ill one never 
easy. 

ΝΕΩ͂Ν, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

1 
A Man is not good or bad, for one Action. 
sr noms FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 280. (1732) 


Badness can be got easily: the road to her is 
smooth (λείη μὲν ὁδός) and she lives very near. 
But between us and Goodness the gods have 
placed the sweat of our brows: long and steep 
is the path that leads to her (μακρὸς δὲ καὶ ὄρθιος 
oluos es αὐτὴν) and at first it is rough; but 
when a man has reached the top, then is she 
easy to reach. 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 287. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Quoted by ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ, Memorabilia, ii, 1, 20, 
and by PLutarcH, Moralia, 24D. 

It is hard to be good. (χαλεπὸν gar εσθλὸν 
ἔμμεναι.) 

Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, who despaired of 
ruling well for this reason. (c. 600 B.c.) As 
quoted by Prato, Protagoras, 339C. See also 
DiocENeES LaErtius, Pittacus, i, 76. 

Though it come of a wise man, I hold not with 
the saying of Pittacus, ‘“’Tis hard to be good.” 
. . . Any man Is good in good fortune and bad 
in bad. 

SIMONIDES, to Scopas. Frag. 19. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Simonides means that Pittacus does not go 
far enough for him. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 285. See also the discussion of 
this phrase in PLato, Protagoras, 3301, 

I think I know the meaning of the proverb, 
“beautiful things are difficult.” (τὸ “χαλεπὰ ra 
kana,” δοκῶ μοι εἰδέναι.) 

Prato, Greater Hippias. Sec. 304E. (c. 375 
B.c.) A proverb often cited by Plato, with 
minor variations. Quoted by PLuTARCcH, 
Moralia: Education of Children, 6C. Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 1, 12, who gives the 
Greek as δύσκολα τὰ καλά, and the Latin. 
“Difficilia quae pulchra.” Included by Taver- 
NER in his Translations from Erasmus, fo 
29, with the rendering, “Harde or difficult 
be those thynges yt be goodle or honeste.” 
Erasmus gives an alternative Latin form, 
“Ardua quae pulchra.” 

That all excellent things are hard, is so confessed 
a truth, that it has passed into a vulgar proverb. 

JoserH Meng, Works: Preface. (1664) 

To do good is like climbing a hill—it requires 
effort. To do evil is like going down hill—no 
effort is needed. 

KAIBARA EXKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
On Practice. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
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With the proverb, Good things are hard, ({Socra- 
tes] continually rebuked their empty pretensions. 
R. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
6. (1853) 
To be blessed is not easy. 
Watpo Frank, The Bridegroom Cometh, Ὁ. 
443. (1939) Quoted from an unknown source. 


Good men instruct each other, and bad men 
are the materials they work with. 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 27. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 

The good are not contentious; the contentious 
are not good. (Shan’ ‘ché pu pien’, pien’ ‘ché 
pu shan’.) 
; LaAo-TszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 56. 


No one deserves to be praised for goodness, 
if he hasn’t the spirit to be bad. (Nul ne 
mérite d’étre loué de sa bonté, s’il n’a pas la 
force d’étre méchant. ) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 237. (1665) 
None are known to be good until they have op- 
portunity to be bad. 

BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE, Moral Aphorisms (a. 

1683) 


3 

There are bad men who would be less danger- 
ous if they had no goodness of heart. (Il y a 
des méchants qui seraient moins dangereux 
5115 n’avaient aucune bonté.) 

: La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes, No. 284. (1665) 


To nim who deems nobody bad who can be 
good? (Cui malus est nemo quis bonus esse 
potest ?) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xii, epig. 80. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
103) Quoted by ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 7. Florio 
renders it, “To him who good can seeme | 
Who doth none bad esteeme ?” 

He is not good himself, who speaks well of 
every body alike. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1935.(1732) 

Some, that speak no ill of any, do no good to any. 
: TroMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4219.(1732) 


The good often fare the worse for the bad. 
PETER MotrTevux, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. 
i, ch. 7. (1712) 


The good comes at a crawl, the bad you get 
on the spot. (Bene perspisso evenit, mali 
praesentarium est.) 

PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 792. (c. 194 B.c.) See 

also under DISEASE. 

Good men make me poor, bad ones make me 
rich. (Boni me viri pauperant, improbi augent.) 
: Priautus, Pseudolus, 1. 1128. (c. 195 B.c.) 


It is often bad to grow accustomed even to 
good things. (Etiam bonis malum saepe est 
adsuescere. ) 

PusBLitius SyRus,Sententiae.No.192.(¢.43 B.C.) 
He must be called bad who is good only in his 
own interest. (Malus est vocandus qui sua est 
causa bonus.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 357. 


8 
What is taken from the bad is a gift to the 


good. (Quod improbis eripitur donatur pro- 
bis. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.588.(¢.43 B.C.) 


9 

When the bad imitates the good, he is schem- 
ing. (Nescio quid agitat, cum bonum imitatur 
malus. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUuUS,Sententiae.No.445.(c.43 B.C.) 
And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Pope, An Essay on Man, iv, 92. (1734) 

There is no Man so Bad but he secretly respects 
the Good. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


10 

The coalition of Blifil and Black George— 
the combination, unheard of till then, of the 
puritan and the blackleg. 

JouHn RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE, Speech, House 
of Representatives, 30 March, 1826. A refer- 
ence to the alliance of Henry Clay and John 
Quincy Adams. It resulted in a duel with 
Clay, 8 April, 1826, in which neither was 
wounded. Blifil and Black George are char- 
acters in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 


11 
That which is good for the back is bad for 
the head. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) The 
Scots say, “Two goods seldom meet; What’s 
good for the plant is ill for the peat.” 

Good for the Liver may be bad for the Spleen. 


Tromas ΕΠ ΕΚ, Gnomologia. No. 1711.(1732) 
12 


Some good, some bad, as sheep come to the 
fold. 
foe Ray, English Proverbs, p. 247. (1678) 


I suffer the yl, hoping for the good. 

JAMES SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, p. 
219. “Suffer the ill, and loke for the good.”—- 
Ibid, 221. 

I suffer the bad, hoping for the better. 


Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
14 


A man cannot become perfect in a hundred 
years; in less than a day he may become cor- 
rupt. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1486. (1875) 
15 Tis not right to adjudge 


Bad men at random good, or good men bad. 
(ov γὰρ δίκαιον οὔτε robs κακοὺς μάτην 


χρηστοὺς νομίζειν οὔτε τοὺς χρηστοὺς κακούς.) 


SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, |. 609. (c. 409 
B.c.) Storr, tr. 


16 

The present bad outweighs the past good. (Hic 
plus malist quam illic boni.) 

ὙΤΕΒΈΝΟΕΙ Andria, |. 720. (166 B.C.) 

1 


There is no quarrel between the good and 
the bad, but only between the bad and the bad. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Autumn, 20 Oct., 1840. 
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All good things are cheap, all bad things very 
dear. 
H. Ὁ. THoreau, Early Spring in Massachusetts, 
3 March, 1841. 
There is no odor so bad as that which arises from 
goodness tainted. 
: H. D. THoreavu, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 


Nothing out of its place is good, and nothing 
in its place is bad. 
WuitTman, Leaves of Grass: Preface. (1855) 


VII—Good and Evil 
See also Vice and Virtue 


2 
In fleeing the evil I found the good. (ἔφνγον 
κακὸν, ἕυρον ἄμεινον.) 
AESCHINES. (c. 390 Β. 6.) As cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iii, i, 2, who gives the Latin, “Effugi 
malum, inveni bonum.” 


3 

The Holy One, blessed be He, when he formed 
man created two impulses, one good and the 
other evil. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 61a. (c. 
450) The explanation of the Rabbis is in- 
genious. The word “wajjitzer” (and he 
formed) used in Genesis ii, 7, has two letters 
j. The Hebrew word for impulse is “Jetzer,” 
and the two j’s stand for “Jetzer Tob,” the 
good impulse, and “Jetzer Hara,” the evil 
impulse. 

If a man strives to lead an upright life, God 
will aid him; if he prefers evil, the way is open. 
᾿ Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 104. 


Evil and good are God’s right hand and left. 
P. J. Barrey, Festus: Proem. (1839) 


5 
We neuer know what ’tis in heaven to dwell, 
Till wee haue had some feeling of grim hell. 
Joun Bopenuam, ed., Bel-vedere, p. 6. (1600) 
No man knows what is good except he hath 
endured evil. 
Joun Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 59. (1633) 
Knowledge of Good bought dear by knowing ill. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 222. (1667) 
No man better knows what good is than he who 
hath endured evil. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1670) 
He knows best what good is that has endured 
evil. 
᾿ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.378.(1855) 


If goodness cannot mend him, evil will not 
mend him. 
BurcKHaroT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 676. (1817) 


7 
Life’s rule is, despise your goods and face 
your ills. (Vel bona contemni docet usus vel 
mala ferri.) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.C.) 


8 This proverbe is seyd ful sooth, 
Him thar nat wene wel that yvel dooth. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reve’s Tale, 
1, 399. (c. 1386) He needs not expect good 
that does evil. 
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9 
The end of our good begins our evil. 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 50. (1611) 
The end of his good is the beginning of his woe. 
Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 117. (1633) See 
also JoY AND SORROW. 
10 
The essence of good and evil is a certain kind 
of moral purpose. (οὐσία τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. ,. τοῦ 
κακοῦ προαίρεσις ποιά.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 29, sec. 1. 


(c. A.D. 100) 
11 


Alas, from God does evil come to men, 
When, knowing what is good, they do it not. 
(αἰαῖ τόδ᾽ ἤδη θεῖον ἀνθρώποις κακόν, 
ὅταν τις εἰδῇ τἀγαθόν, χρῆται δὲ μή.) 

Evuripriwes, Chrysippis. Frag. 841, Nauck. (c. 


420 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 
33F, 446A. 


12 

Most good hath he to whom no ill befalls as 
days wear on. (κεῖνος ὀλβιώτατος, ὅτῳ Kar’ 
ἦμαρ τυγχάνει μηδὲν κακόν.) 

Euripwes, Hecuba, |. 627. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Enough, and more, of good is his who hath no 
ill. (Nimium boni est cui nihil est mali.) 

ENNIus, Hecuba. (c. 180 B.c.) Quoted by 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 13, sec. 41. 
13 
With evil good mixes not. (κακῷ γὰρ ἐσθλὸν οὐ 
συμμίγνυται.) 

Evripipes, Jon, |. 1017. (c. 419 B.C.) 

14 
Good and Evil are chiefly in the Imagination. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1699.(1732) 
There is not the thickness of a Sixpence, between 
Good and Evil. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4933. 
15 


To choose good is to avoid evil. 
SALOMON IBN GabiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 105. (c. 1050) 
Of good thinges wee ought alwaies to choose the 
best, and of evill, to leave the worst. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 143. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
OF TWO EVILS CHOOSE THE LESSER, see under EvIL. 
16 
If a man is evil, men fear him, but Heaven 
does not; if a man is virtuous, men oppress 
him, but Heaven does not. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 128. (1937) 
17 
Good is to be sought out, and evil attended. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 117. (1640) 
Evils have their comfort; good none can support 
(to wit) with a moderate and contented heart. 
GEORGE HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 210. 
It costs more to do ill than to do well. 
GEorRCE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 264. 
Bear with evil, and expect good. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 513. 
Set good against evil. 
Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 824. 
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1 
Better good afar off, than evil at hand. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 269. 
(1640) 
Good at a Distance, is better than Evil at Hand. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1700.(1732) 


2 
Show a good man his error, and he turns it 
to a virtue; but an ill, it doubles his fault. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 657. (1640) 
Chastise the good, they become better; chastise 
the bad, they become worse. 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 180. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


3 

Two urns stand on the floor of the palace of 
Zeus ‘ 

Filled with the doom he giveth, evils and 
blessings. 

(δοιοὶ “γάρ τε πίθοι κατακείαται ἐν Ards οὔδει 

δώρων οἷα δίδωσι, κακῶν͵ ἕτερος δὲ ἑάων.) 

Homer, lliad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 527. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prato, Republic, 579D, and by 
PLuTaARcH, Moralia, 24B, 105C, 369C. Ριυ- 
TARCH (369C) disputes the truth of the myth. 
Hesiop (c. 800 B.c.) also gives a version 
of the legend (Works and Days, |. 94), in 
which Pandora uncovers the urn, and scatters 
evils only. 


4 

Of myself I know in my heart and understand 
each thing, the good and the evil, whereas 
heretofore I was but a child. (ἐσθλά τε καὶ ra 
Xépeca. ) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 1. 228. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. (Aperientur oculi 
vestri: et eritis sicut dii, scientes bonum et 
malum.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, iii, 5. (c. 550 B.C.) 


5 

Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; . . that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for hitter. (Vae qui dicitis malum bonum, et 
bonum malum: ponentes amarum in dulce, et 
dulce in amarum.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, v, 20. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Inability to tell good from evil is the greatest 
worry of man’s life. (Ignoratione rerum bonarum 
et malarum, maxime hominum vita vexetur.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. i, ch. 13, sec. 43. (c. 

45 B.C.) 
He weeps and laughs without knowing why. Woe 
to the man who cannot distinguish between good 
and evil. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 103a. 
Signified unto us by the sentence, woe bee unto 
you which call the evill good. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 88. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


We are unable to explain either the prosperity 
of the wicked or the afflictions of the right- 
eous. 
RABBI JANNAI, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iv, 21. 
(c. A.D. 150) Oesterley, tr. 
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7 

We must do wrong in small ways for the sake 
of doing right in large ways. (τὰ μικρὰ δεῖν 
ἀδικεῖν ἕνεκεν τοῦ ra μεγάλα δικαιοπραγεῖν.) 

Jason, Drespot oF PHERAE. (c. 371 B.C.) As 
quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 135F, 817F, 
and by ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric, i, 12, 31. 

As some affirm that we say, Let us do evil, that 
good may come. (ποιήσωμεν τὰ κακὰ iva ἔλθῃ 
τὰ ἀγαθά) 

New Testament: Romans, iii, 8. (ς. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Faciamus mala ut veniant 
bona.” 

We often do good in order that we may do evil 
with impunity. (On fait souvent du bien pour 
pouvoir impunément faire du mal.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 121. (1665) 

Evil must not be done that good may come of it. 

SAMUEL SEWELL, Selling of Joseph. (1700) 

The doing evil to avoid evil Cannot be good. 

S. T. COLERIDGE, tr., The Death of Wallenstein 
Act iv, sc. 6. (1800) 

He who does evil that good may come, pays a 
toll to the devil to let him into heaven. 

J.C. ano A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth, ii, 213. 
(1827) 

Perish with him the folly that seeks through evil 
good. 

J. G. WuritiEr, Brown of Ossawatomie.( 1860) 

THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS, see under END 


8 

I would return good for good; I would also 
return good for evil. I would meet trust with 
trust; I would likewise meet suspicion with 
confidence. 

Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 49. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Old, tr. 
Whoso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not de- 
part from his house. (Qui reddit mala pro bonis, 
non recedet malum de domo eius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Evil for good and good for evil is your system. 
(Bene merenti male es, male merenti bona es.) 

PLauTus, Asinaria, 1. 129. (c. 200 B.C.) 

You mean to return me evil for good? (Sicine 
mi abs te bene merenti, male refertur gratia?) 

PiLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 320. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The great principle of returning good for evil. 

UnKnown, Sutra of Forty-Five Secs. (c. 1200) 
There can be nothing more noble then to doe well 
to those, that deserve yll. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 452. (1580) 
Overcome evil with good. Turn aside evil with 
that which is better. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran, xiii, 22. (c. 622) 
Meet evil with good, and conquer enmity with 
generosity. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran, xxiii, 96. 

Return good for evil. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran, xli, 34. 

For ill do well, then fear not hell. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.357.(1855) 
This Indian [proverb] suggesting that good 
should be returned for evil: The sandal tree 
perfumes the axe that fells it. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 

Ch. 4. (1853) 
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There is only one way to put an end to evil, and 
that is to do good for evil. 

Leo Torstoy, What I Believe. (1884) 
1 


All good to me is lost; Evil, be thou my good. 
Mrrton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 109. (1667) 
If well and them cannot, then ill and them can. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 155. (1670) 
What we all love is good touched up with evil— 
Religion’s self must have a spice of devil. 
A. H, Croucs, Dipsychus. Pt. i, sec. 3. (1849) 
If not good, why then evil, 
If not good god, good devil. 
H. Ὁ. Τβοβεξαῦ, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 
To good and evil equal bent, 
He’s both a devil and a saint. 
SHEPERD ΚΟΙΙΌΟΚ, of Samuel Loudon. See 
A. J. Watt, N.Y. Hist. Soc. Quart. Bull., 
Oct., 1922. 
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2 
He who willeth the good of others shall par- 
take that good, and in like manner he who 
willeth evil shall share that evil. 
MOHAMMED, The Koran, iv, 85. (c. 622) Naish, 
tr. See also undey RETRIBUTION. 
To him who doeth good, render his good ten- 
fold. He who doeth evil, let him be punished 
only in the measure in which he hath transgressed. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, vi, 160. 


If you accomplish anything noble with toil, 
the toil passes, but the noble deed endures; 
if you do anything shameful with pleasure, 
the pleasure passes, but the shame endures. 
(ἄν τι πράξῃς καλὸν μετὰ πόνον, ὁ μὲν πόνος 
οἴχεται, τὸ δὲ καλὸν μένει: ἄν τι ποιήσῃς αἰσχρὸν 
μετὰ ἡδονῆς, τὸ μὲν ἠδὺ οἴχεται, τὸ δὲ αἰσχρὸν 
μένει.) 

Μυϑονιῦβ, A pothegm. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) See AULUS 
GELiius, Noctes Atticae, xvi, 1. Gellius says 
that when he was a school-boy he heard 
Musonius utter this “true and brilliant say- 
ing,” and that he committed it to memory. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 65, with 
the Latin, “Si quid feceris honestum cum 
labore, labor abit, honestum manet. Si quid 
feceris turpe cum voluptate, voluptas abit, 
turpitudo manet.” 


4 
Evil things are neighbors to good. (Et mala 
sunt vicina bonis.) 

Ovin, Remediorum Amoris, 1, 323. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Francis Bacon, in his Table of the Colours, 
sec. 7, puts this in different form, “Saepe latet 
vitium proximitate boni.” 

Good and evil, we know, in the field of this world 
grow up together almost inseparably. 

Joun Mrzton, Areopagitica. Sec. 7. (1644) 

Evil saith to good: My brother. 


A. C, SwInsurne, Hymn to Prosperpine.(1866) 


δ 
I see and approve the better things, yet fol- 
low the worse. (Video meliora proboque, de- 
terfora sequor.) 

aw, Metamorphoses. Bk. vii, 1, 20. (c. A.D. 7) 
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Garth renders this by the well-known 
couplet, 

I see the right, and I approve it too, 

Condemn the wrong and yet the wrong pursue. 

The good that I would I do not: but the evil 

which I would not, that I do. (οὐ yap ὃ ϑέλω ποιῶ 

ἀγαθόν, ἀλλὰ ὃ οὐ θέλω κακὸν τοῦτο πράσσω.) 

New Testament: Romans, vii, 19. (c. A.D. 57) 

The Vulgate is, “Non enim quod volo bonum, 
hoc facio: sed quod nolo malum, hoc ago.” 


The good ever is to bee used, the ill refused. 
5 GEorcE ΡΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 65. (1576) 


Two evils for each good are meted out to man 
by the deathless gods. (ἕν wap’ ἐσλὸν πήματα 
σύνδυο δαίονται βροτοῖς ἀθάνατοι.) 
ῬΊΝΡΑΚ, Pythian Odes. No. iii, 1. 81. (c. 474 Β. ο.) 
Quoted by Piutarcu, Moralia, 107B. 


To a good man nothing that happens is evil. 
(ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἀνδρὶ ἀγαθῷ κακὸν.) 


᾿ Prato, Apology. Ch. 33, sec. 41D. (c. 380 B.c.) 


A just man falleth seven times, and riseth up 
again: but the wicked shall fall into mischief. 
(Septies enim cadet iustus, et resurget: impii 
autem corruent in malum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 16. (ς. 250 B.c.) 
Seven pits for the good man and one for the 
evil-doer. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7A. (c 
450) Meaning that though there are seven 
pits open for the good man, he escapes them 
all, whereas the evil-doer falls, even if there 
be only one. 


Always to do good, and never evil, is an act 
singularly royal. (Bien tousiours faire, iamais 
mal, estant acte vnicquement Royal.) 

oj REELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1545) 


Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which 
is good, (ἀποστυγοῦντες τὸ πονηρόν, κολλώμενοι 
τῷ ἀγαθῷ.) 

New Testament: Romans, xii, 9. (c. α. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Odientes malum, adhae- 
rentes bono.” 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good. (μὴ νικῶ ὑπὸ τοῦ κακοῦ, ἀλλὰ νίκα ἐν τῷ 
ἀγαθῷ τὸ κακόν.) 

New Testament: Romans, xii, 21. (ς, A.D. 57) 


The Vulgate is, “Noli vinci a malo, sed vince 
in bono malum.” 


1 
To do good to the evil is evil. 
SAI, Bustan. Ch. 4, Apologue 11. (c. 1257) 
HE THAT SPARES THE BAD INJURES THE GOOD, see 
under JUSTICE AND MERCY. 


Since to them the crooked road appeared 
straight, they saw the straight one crooked. 
Sap1, Bustan. Ch. 8, Apologue 10. (ς. 1257) 
Every one who does well benefits his own soul, 
mt every one that sinneth, sinneth against him- 


self. 
SADI, Gulistan. Ch. 1, Apologue 35. 
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The sufferings of the good have a joyful aspect, 
while the prosperity of the wicked looks down- 
ward. 

SADI, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 69. 
A sinner who lifts up his head [in prayer] is 
better than a devotee who lifts up his head [in 
pride]. 

Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Maxim 72. 
1 Good alone 
Is good without a name. Vileness is so: 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 3, 

135. (1602) 


2 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out>... 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 

And make a moral of the devil himself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 4. (1599) 

We too often forget that not only is there “a 

soul of goodness in things evil,” but very gener- 

ally also, a soul of truth in things erroneous. 
HERBERT SPENCER, First Principles. Pt. i, ch. 1, 

sec. 1. (1862) 


3 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 80. (1599) 

All your better deeds 

Shall be in water writ, but this in marble. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act v, sc. 
3. (1611) 

Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 

We write in water. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 45. (1612) 
The good that men assume lives after them. 
The truth is oft interred with their bones. 

Η. G. Wetts, You Can’t Be Too Careful, p. 

123. (1942) 


4 
I am in this earthly world; where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 2, 75. (1606) 
᾿ς ae often repent the good we have done as 
the ul. 
; Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 127. (c. 1821) 


Time alone reveals the just man, but a knave 
is detected even in one day. (χρόνος δίκαιον 
ἄνδρα δείκνυσιν pudvos | κακὸν δὲ κἂν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ 
γνοίης μιᾷ. ) 

g ΟἿ ΟΟΓΕΒ Oedipus Tyrannus,1.614.(c.409 B.C.) 

F’en intolerable ills, 
Finding right issue, tend to naught but good. 
(λέγω γὰρ καὶ ra δύσφορ, εἰ τύχοι 
Kar’ ὀρθὸν ἐξελθόντα, πάντ᾽ ἂν εὐτυχεῖν. ) 

SoPpHocLes,Oedipus Tyrannus,).87.(c. 409 B.C.) 
Nature from evil brings forth good. (ἐκ τοῦ κακοῦ 
τ᾽ ἤνεγκεν ἀγαθὸν ἡ φύσι.) 

MENANDER,The Necklace.Frag.407K.(c.300 B.c.) 
From a small evil, a great good. (Exiguum malum, 
ingens bonum.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia. (c. A.D. 125) Cited bv 

Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 65. 


There is not an evil which fails to bring benefit 
to some one. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, p. 38. (c. 550) 

The end of good is an evil, and the end of evil 
is a good. (La fin du bien est un mal, et la fin 
du mal est un bien.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Posthumes. No. 

519. (1665) 
Evil to some is always good to others. 

Jane AusTEN, Emma. Ch. 30. (1814) 

The first lesson of history is the good of evil. 

Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
By means of calamity to obtain happiness. (Yin 
‘huo té fu.) 

Doo.itTtLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 
Strange, isn’t it, how evil is so often turned to 
good? 

LEE THAYER, Persons Unknown, p. 132. (1941) 
7 
O, yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam. Pt. liv, st. 1. (1850) 
Somehow Good was used by William de 
Morgan for the title of a novel. (1908) 

One may not doubt that somehow Good 
Shall come of Water and of Mud. 
RUPERT BROOKE, Heaven. (1914) 


He who does no good does evil enough. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 6. (1853) 
He that would do no ill must do all good, or 
sit still. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.396.(1855) 


9 
The wicked are always surprised to find abil- 
ity in the good. (Les méchants sont toujours 
surpris de trouver de l’habileté dans les bons.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 103. (1746) 
“There is,” said Candide, “a great amount of 
evil in the world.” “What does it matter,” said 
the dervish, “whether it is good or evil? When 
Her Highness sends a ship to Egypt does she 
worry about the comfort or discomfort of the 
rats aboard?” (Mais, mon révérend pére, dit 
Candide, il y a horriblement de ma! sur Ja terre — 
Qu’importe, dit le derviche, qu’il y ait du mal ou 
du bien? Quand Sa Hautesse envoie un vaisseau 
en Egypte, s’embarrasse-t-elle si Ies souris qui 
sont dans le vaisseau sont a leur aise ou non?) 
VOLTAIRE, Candide. Ch. 30. (1759) 
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See also Beauty and Goodness; 
Good Deeds; 


Deeds: 
Greatness and Goodness 


10 
Tread softly and circumspectly in this fu- 
nambulatory Track and narrow Path of Good- 
ness. 

Sir THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Sec. 


1, 1. 1. (1682) 
11 


iad goodness and you will be naturally 
good. 
CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 8.6.) 
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1 
Nothing so popular as goodness. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


If goodness were only a theory, it were a pity 
it should be lost to the world. 
: ἩλκΖιαττ, Characteristics. No. 308. (c. 1821) 


If whole in life, and free from sin, 
One needs no Moorish bow, nor dart, 
Nor quiver, carrying death within 
By poison’s art. 
(Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 
nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 22, |. 1. (23 B.c.) 
Gladstone, tr. Quoted by SHAKESPEARE, Titts 
Andronicus, iv, 2, 21. 


4 
To love the things we should love and not to 
love the things we should not love is goodness. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Zen Kun (Ten Precepts): 
On Practice. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


§ 

The highest goodness is like water, for water 
is excellent in benefitting all things, and it 
does not strive. It occupies the lowest place, 
which men abhor. 

LaO-Tsze, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 8. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. Old has it, 
“The greatest virtue is like water: it is good 
to all things.” 


6 
Confidence in the goodness of another is good 
proof of one’s own goodness. (La fiance de la 
bonté d’aultruy est un non legier tesmoignage 
de la bonté propre.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays, Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) 


7 
Goodnesse is not felicity, but the rode thither. 
Sir THomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Answere to the Court Newes.(1613) 


8 

Goodness may be vanquished but never an- 
nihilated. (Bonum quod est supprimitur, num- 
quam exstinguitur. ) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae.No.76.(c.43 B C.) 
Goodness endures and lasts for many ἃ day. 
(Sufficit, et longum probitas perdurat in aevum.) 

Ovmw, De Medicamine Faciez, |. 49. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Great Spirits never with their bodies dye. 

RosertT Herrick, Great Spirits Supervive 

(1648) 
Good Men must die, but Death can not kill them 
quite. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1719.(1732) 
The good live long, the bad die early. (Shen pi 
shou lao; o pi tsao wang.) 

WittiaM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

. 2423. (1875) 

THE GOOD DIE YOUNG, see under Deatu. 


9 
Goodness means inability to do a wrong. (Viri 
boni est nescire facere iniuriam.) 

Pus.tiius Syrvus,Sententiae.No.721.(c.43 B.C.) 
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The good hate to sin through love of virtue. 
(Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 52. (20 B. c.) 
The larger part of goodness is the will to become 
good. (Itaque pars magna bonitatis est velle 
fieri bonum.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxxiv, sec. 3. (c. A. Ὁ. 
64) And Seneca adds, “Exiguum est ad legem 
bonum esse” (It is a slight thing to be good 
according to law). 


0 

They are best who are loved by the gods. 

(κἀπὶ πλεῖστον ἄριστοι τοὺς θεοὶ φιλῷσιν.) 

SIMONIDES, ΤῸ Scopas. Frag. 19. (c. 475 B.c.) 

Simonides is arguing that it is easy to be 
good in good fortune, and that the best men 
are those who are luckiest. See Epmonps. 
Lyra Graeca, ii, 285. As Plutarch points out, 
Moralia, 361A, Homer frequently calls the 
good “godlike” and “peers of the gods,” and 
“having prudence gained from the gods.” In 
fact, the first expression is found forty-four 
times in Homer, and the second sixty-two 
times. 


11 
He has more Goodness in his little Finger than 
you have in your whole body. 
SwiFt, Mary the Cook-Maid’s Letter, 1. 9. 
(1718) Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
(Miss feels a pimple on her face.) Lord! I think 
my goodness is coming out. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Americans say, “That’s my badness coming 
out.” 


12 
Goodness is the only investment that never 
fails. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 30. (1854) 
13 
Let us pursue the better course. (Meliora 
sequamur. ) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, }. 188. (19 8. 6.) 


GOODS 
See also Possessions, Property 


14 
When it comes to Reverence, you’re certainly 
There with the Goods. 

GeEorGE Apr, Fables in Slang, p. 4. (1899) 
You’re the goods, duty free, and half way to the 
warehouse in a red wagon. 

O. Henry (W.S. Porter), From Each Accora- 

ing to His Ability. (1908) 


15 
With all my worldly goods I thee endow. 
Book of Common Prayer: Marriage Service. 

(1661) Ertc Partrwor, Dictionary of Clichés 
says that two clichés have originated from 
this sentence, “Well endowed with this 
world’s goods,” and “All one’s worldly 
goods,” 


16 
Bettre it is to lesen good with worshipe, than 
it is to winne good with vileinye and shame. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 
Melibeus, Sec. 77. See also under GAIN. 


GOODS 
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1 
A man may lose his goods for want of de- 
manding them. 
THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 17. (1633) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 


2 
[He] will visit you soon, with that dry piece 
of goods, his wife. 

Tuomas Gray, Letters. (1751) Works (1884), 

ii, 228. 
His daughter—as droll a piece of goods as one 
might wish to know. 

MapaME D’Arstay, Early Diary, ii, 145. (1776) 
A girl can usually catch a whisper to the effect 
that she’s the showiest goods on the shelf. 

G. H. Lorimer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 

chant to His Son, Ὁ. 304. (1902) ~- 


3 
There are men in the North who walk around 
saying, ... “I will take you to victory.” | 


They cannot deliver the goods. 

J. R. Hawtey, Speech, House of Representa- 
tives, 4 April, 1879. 

The party cannot deliver the goods. 

CHARLES WARREN, The Amalgamated Bill. In 
Scribner's Magazine. Vol. xxiv, Ὁ. 162/2. 
(1898) 

My pal delivered the goods. 

Jack Lonpon, The Road, Ὁ. 90. (1907) 

Joan of Arc .. . delivered the goods. 

MEeEreEpITH NicHotson, A Hoosier Chronicle, p. 
445. (1912) 

The goods, as they said in England, would this 
time be delivered. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, The Eight Crooked Trenches, 
p. 80. (1936) 


4 
She had always two or three pieces of dam- 
aged goods in the house. 

BENJAMIN H. MALKW,, tr., Gil Blas. Pt. iii, ch. 
4. (1809) Ladies of easy virtue. 

Damaged Goods. 

EvuGENE Brieux. American title of Les Avariés 
(1901) a play dealing with the results of 
venereal disease, produced in New York in 

; 1913. 

Anyone will tell us that to be richis good... 
Again it is surely clear that good birth and 
talents and distinctions are good. And being 
temperate and just and brave are good... 
and wisdom . . . and good fortune, which all 
men refer to as the greatest of the goods. 

Prato, Euthydemus. Sec. 279A. (c. 375 B.C.) 
The same classic division of goods is found 
in ARISTOTLE, Magna Moralia, bk. i, ch. 3, 
and in Diocenes Laertius, Plato. 

Tel me of courtesie, how many sortes of goodes 
dooth man _ possesse ? 

Three sortes, the goodes of fortune, the goods of 
the body, and the goodes of the mind. 

Which be the goods of fortune? 

he goodes of Fortune are, Riches, and lordship. 

Which be they of the body? 

Health, and a good complection. 

Which be they of the mynd? 


Vertue, wisdome, and vnderstanding, in the which 
consisteth al the felicitie of man. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 42. (1578) 
Florio’s classification was probably derived 
indirectly from Diogenes Laertius. 


6 
Good is no good, but if it be spend: 
God giveth good for none other end. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
Maye, 1. 71. (1579) 
A man has no more goods than he gets good by. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 226. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 276. (1732) 
Goods are only theirs, who enjoy them. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1739.(1732) 
See also Money: Its Use. 


7 
We got the goods on him. 
R. A. J. Wariinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 201. (1943) 


8 
lf the goods are near at hand, the owner con- 
sumes them; if they are at a distance, they 
consume him. 
Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No 19. 
(c. 1000) 


GOOSE 
The bird [goose] with the golden eggs. (ὀρνιθά 


ὠὰ χρυσᾶ τίκτουσαν.) 

ΔΕΒΟΡ, Fables: The Gold-Producing Bird. (c. 
570 B.c.) A peasant, having a goose which 
laid golden eggs, and supposing a mass of 
gold to be within her, cut her open, only te 
find she was like other geese. The moral, 
Aesop says, is that one should be satished 
with what one has, and shun insatiableness. 
The fable was translated into English by 
William Caxton in 1484, and “Killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs” soon be- 
came proverbial. Avianus includes it among 
his Fables (No. 33), and so does La Fontaine 
(bk. v, fab. 13), with the title, La Poule 
aux Ocufs d’Or, and the moral, “A fine 
lesson for avaricious people! How often in 
these latter days have we seen them become 
poor between morning and evening because 
they wanted to get rich too quickly.” There 
are many variations in all languages point- 
ing out the folly of cupidity. For example, 
the Yorubas say, “The covetous man, not 
content with gathering the fruit of the tree, 
took an axe and cut it down.” 

There be many that wyl have both the egge 
and the hen. (Ce de gli huomini che vogliono 
luouo e la gallina.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) To 
HAVE ONE’S CAKE AND EAT IT, see under CAKE. 

Gone is the goose that the great egg laid. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 115. (1721) 
You must draw the neck of the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 11.(1824) 
They'll have killed the goose that laid °em the 
golden eggs. 

Mrs. GASKELL, North and South. Ch. 17.(1855) 
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Every fowl lays golden eggs for him who can 
find them. 

H. D. THorEAv, Autumn, 9 Oct., 1860. Ben- 
ham gives as an American variation, “Every 
man has a goose that lays golden eggs, if 
he knew it.” 

Murdering your client was in the nature of kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg. 

EBERHART, Bermuda Grapevine. Ch. 1. (1938) 

He had killed that particular goose when it was 
on the very verge of producing the golden egg. 

JonaTHan Stacc,The Yellow Taxi,p.149.(1942) 

He was the goose and the supply of golden eggs 
was practically inexhaustible. 

C. W. Grarron, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 
Rope, p. 147. (1943) 


I cackle like the Smen goose. 

AnI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. Ixxxii, 
}. 3. (c. 4000 B.C.) 

He gabbles like a goose among melodious swans. 
(Argutos inter strepere anser olores.) 

Vercil, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. ix, 1. 36. (37 B.C.) 

A jackdaw among the Muses. (κολοιὸς ἐν ταῖς 
Μούσαις.) 

Ἐπαεμυϑβ, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 22 
(1508) A Greek proverb, of which Erasmus 
gives the Latin, “Graculus inter musas,” and 
adds, “Indoctus inter doctissimus” (The 
ignorant among the learned), “Infantissumus 
inter eloqu ‘ntissimos” (The mute among the 
eloquent), and cites Vergil’s line as given 
above. 

Whistle like a goose among the swans, as the 
proverb says. (Siffler oye, comme dit le prouerbe. 
entre les Cygnes.) 

RavELals, Pantagruel. Bk. v, Prologue. (1552) 
The dosnell {stupid] dawcock [jackdaw, simple- 
ton} comes dropping in among the doctors. 
(Graculus inter musas, anser strepit inter olores.) 

Joun Witnats, Dictionary, Ὁ. 558. (1634) 
HowE Ll, English Proverbs, p. 15/2. (1659) 

The dasnell Dawcock sits among the Doctors 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 297. (1639) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 217. (1670) 


2 
Suche as they moste gladly dede wolde haue 
Etyth of that gose that graseth on theyr graue. 
ALEXANDER Barclay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 
170. (1509) 
I hope thou shalt eat of the goose that shall 
tread on her graue. 

BriAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Ee2. (1583) 
“The goose that grazeth on the green,” quoth he, 
‘May I eat on when you shall buried be!” 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Act i, sc. 2. (1599) 
He hopes to eat of the goose that grazeth on your 
grave. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 236. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1670) 


3 
“To be sound on the goose,” or “all right on 
the goose,” is a Southwestern phrase, mean- 
ing to be orthodox on the slavery question, 
i.e. pro-slavery. 

Joun Bartlett, Americanisms: Goose. (1848) 


The border ruffians held a secret meeting in 
Leavenworth, and appointed themselves a vigi- 
lance committee. All persons who could not 
answer, “all right on the goose,” according to 
their definition of right, were .. . threatened 
with death. 

S. T. L. Roprnson, Kansas, p. 242. (1856) 
To seek for political flaws is no use, 
His opponents will find he is “sound on the 

goose.” 
Unknown, Providence Journal, 18 June, 1857. 


Making whole of a Winchester goose. 
THomas BEcON, Prayers, Ὁ. 284. (1559) A 
Winchester goose was a swelling caused by 
a venereal disorder; also a prostitute. 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressidu, v, 10, 55. 
(1601) 
A botch in the groine, a Winchester goose. 
RANDLE CotcraveE, Dictionary: Clapoir.(1611) 
Then ther’s a Goose that breeds at Winchester, 
And of all Geese, my mind is least to her. 
Joun Taytor, Works, i, 105/2. (1630) 
This informer . . . had belike some private deal: 
ings with her, and had got a Goose. 
WEBSTER AND RowLeEyY, A Cure for a Cuckold. 
(1661) 
In the times of popery there were no less than 
18 houses on the Bankside, licensed by the Bish- 
ops of Winchester, to keep whores, who were, 
therefore, commonly called Winchester Geese. 
England’s Gazetteer: Southwark. (1751) 
5 


A wild goose never laid a tame egg. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.303.(1855) 
A wild goose never lays a tame egg. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch.1.(1869) 


6 
What meaneth he by blinking like a goose in 
the rain? 

WiLtiAM BUuLLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence. (1564) “Like a dying duck 
in a thunderstorm” is the more modern form. 

Why do you go Nodding, and Waggling so like a 
Fool, as if you were Hipshot? says the Goose to 
her Gosselin. 


SmR Rocer L’EstrancE,Fables,ccxxii,194.(1692) 
7 


Those consecrated geese in orders, 
That to the capitol were warders, 
And being then upon patrol, 

With noise alone beat off the Gaul. 

SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras, Pt. ii, canto iii, 1. 
799. (1664) The tradition is that when the 
Gauls invaded Rome (390 Β. 6.) and its de- 
fenders retreated for a last stand to the hill 
of the capitol, a single file of the enemy 
clambered up so silently one night that they 
reached the top without being discovered, 
but as they started to climb over the ram- 
parts, the sacred geese, disturbed by the 
noise, began to cackle and awoke the gar- 
rison, which rushed to the walls and hurled 
the’ invaders back. To commemorate this 
event, the Romans every year carried & 
golden goose in procession to the capitol. 
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Cackling geese may have saved the capitol once; 
they will not save it a second time. 

GENERAL MAXIME WEycAND, Remark, June, 
1940, as he prepared to surrender France to 
the Nazis. See Davin L. Coun, America to 
England. Atlantic Monthly, August, 1940. 


1 
The pasture is so bare with him that a goose 
cannot graze upon ’t. 
CHAPMAN, May-Day. Act iii, sc. 1. (1611) 
A goose cannot graze after him. 
. Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1670) 


It is a good goose that drops ay. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 1595) 
It’s a good goose that’s aye dropping. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 190. (1721) 
“Tt is a good friend that’s always giving.” 


3 

There is meickle hid meat in a goose eye. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 1595) 

For the old prouerbe I must here apply, 

Good meate men may picke from a gooses eye. 
Joun Taytor, Works, i, 105. (1621) 

There’s meat in a goose’s eye. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1678) 

4 


Eate litle of a Goose. (Del ocha, mangiane 
poca. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 

Who eats goose on Michael’s-day, 
Shan’t money lack, his debts to pay. 

The British Apollo, i, No. 74. (1708) Spoken 
of as ‘“‘the custom’d proverb.” 

If you do not baste the goose on Michaelmas- 
day, you'll want money all the year. 

Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East An- 
glia, p. 414. (1830) It is still customary in 
England to eat goose on Michaelmas-Day, 
September 29, the festiva] of St. Michael 


If a bear comes after you, Sam, you must be 
up and doin’ or it’s a gone goose with you. 

T. C. Haripurton, Sam Slick in England. Ch. 

18. (1843) 
She looks to me as though it was a gone goose 
with her. 

C. A. Davis, Major Downing, p. 87. (1834) 
“It’s a gone goose with him.” means that he is 
lost past recovery. The phrase is a vulgarism in 
New England. In New York, it is said. “He’s a 
gone gander,” i.e. a lost man; and in the West, 
“He’s a gone coon.” 

Joun Bartiett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 

Gone Goose. (1848) 


No goose lays good eggs that is trodden dry. 
: Ropert Herrick, Upon Gander. (1648) 


Steale a goose, and sticke downe a fether. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 153. (1562) See 
also under THEFT. 
We desire but one feather out of your goose. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5439. (1732) 
Pluck a feather from every passing goose, but 
follow none. 
5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 362. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
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8 
He that turneth the goose shall have the neck. 
Ricuarp HIiLts, Common-place Book, p. 131. 
(c. 1530) 


9 
Ye medle of al thyng, ye moot shoo the goos. 

THomas Hoccteve, Minor Poems, p. 13. (c. 
1410) “To shoe the goose” or “the gosling”’ 
means to spend one’s time in trifling or fruit- 
less labor. 

He schalle be put owte of company, and scho the 
gose. 

Unknown, Why I Cant Be a Nun, 254. (c. 
1420) 

What hath lay men to do 
The gray gose for to shoP 

Joun SKEtton, Colyn Cloute, 1. 198. (1529) 
Who medleth in all thyng, maie shooe the goslyng. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
HoweEL., English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6445. (1732) 

Then may he go sue ye goose, for house gets he 
none. 

ΡΗΙΠΙΡ STUBBES, The Anatomie of Abuses, ii, 
31. (1583) 

Galen may go shooe the Gander for any good he 
could doo. 

Tuomas NasSHE, The Unfortunate Traveller, 
sig. C26. (1594) 

Though I be no great wise man, yet I can doe 
some thing else, then shooe the goose for my 
liuing. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Grimellos Fortunes, p 5. 
(1604) 

A blacksmith once said to me, when .. . asked 
why he was not both blacksmith and whitesmith, 
“The smith that will meddle with all things may 
go shoe the goslings.” 

Maria EpGeworth, Lame Jervis. Ch. 3. (1804) 

10 
I have a goose to pluck with you. 

James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 

Crow TO PLUCK, See under Crow. 
11 
It is thus that you silence the goose [Huss], 
but a hundred years hence there will arise a 
swan whose singing you shall not be able to 
silence. 

Jomn Huss (attr.), as he was being burned 
at the stake, 6 July, 1415. Luther is sup- 
posed to have fulfilled the prophecy. 

12 
By some it’s said the “goose” is in the house. 

C. L. Lewis, Memoirs, iv, 180. (1805) 

[We] began hissing. . . . The goose grated harsh 
upon his tympanum. 

B. H. Marky, tr., Gd Blas, ii, 8. (1809) 

“To get the goose” signifies to be hissed while 
on the stage. 

Slang Dictionary: To Get the Goose. (1865) 


13 
It is a blynde Goose that knoweth not a Foxe 
from a Fearne-bush. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 319. (1580) 
WHEN THE FOX PREACHES WARE GEESE, see FOX 
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1 
Young is the Goose yat wil eate no Oates. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England(Arber), 
p. 366. (1580) 
It is an old goose that will eat no oats. 
Joun Lyty, Endimion. Act v, sc. 2. (1591) 
Young is the Goose, that will not eat Oats. 
Σ THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6037. (1732) 


There is no more pitty to be taken of her 
then to see a goose goe bare-foote. 
JAMES Masse, tr., Alemans’ Guzman, p. 133. 
(1622) 


If they come here we'll cook their goose, 
The Pope and Cardinal Wiseman. 

Henry Maynew, London Labour, i, 243. 
.(1851) Quoting a street ballad of the period. 
“To cook one’s goose” is to “do for’ a per- 
son, to ruin his plans, or even to kill him. 

They may be thankful that she did not “do their 
goose for them,” to use a vulgar phrase. 

C. K. Saarpe, Letters, 10 Sept., 1849. 

[He] is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby is 
concerned. 

TROLLOPE, Framley Parsonage. Ch. 42. (1860) 
If you worry or excite your brain . . . you will 
cook your own goose—by a quick fire. 

CHARLES READE, Hard Cash. Ch. 14. (1863) 
They had cooked their goose with a vengeance 
—no more golden eggs for them! 

WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 40. (1922) 
This business . . . may cook his goose good and 
proper. 

CuristiE, Tuesday Club Murders. Ch.13.(1933) 
It cooked my goose as well as yours. 

Ruta Feiner, Young Woman of Europe, Ὁ. 

279. (1942) 
Your political goose is cooked. 

Jupson PHILLips, The Fourteenth Trump, Ὁ. 
20. (1942) 


4 
She was (like the goose that hung high) alto- 
gether lovely. 
J. H. B. Nowtanp, Early Reminiscences of In- 
diana polis, p. 32. (1870) 
They were bully boys, and their goose would 
finally hang high in spite of outside pressure. 
E. F. ΒΕΑΡΙΕ, The Undeveloped West, p. 113. 
(1873) 
Everything is lovely and the goose hangs high. 
Congressional Record, 14 Feb., 1894, p. 2185/2. 
“The goose hangs high” is thought to have 
originated from “The goose honks high,” be- 
ες wild geese fly high when the weather 
is fine. 


The goose is a silly bird—too much for one 
to eat, and not enough for two. 
CHARLES H. Poore, Archaic Words, Ὁ. 25.(1880) 


6 
It’s a sorry goose that will not baste herself. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2886. (1732) 


7 
He hath good skill in horse-flesh, to buy a 
goose to ride on. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 181. (1670) 
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She had good skill in horse-flesh that could 
chouse a goose to ride on. 
᾿ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


You are a pretty fellow to ride a goose a 
gallop through a dirty lane. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 248. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5843. (1732) 


Nay, good goose, bite not. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 4, 85.(1595) 
Good goose, bite not. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) Ray, p. 72. 
(1670) FuLier, No. 1712. (1732) 


10 

When the rayne rayneth and the gose wynkith, 

Lytill wotith the goslyng what the gose 
thynketh. 

Joun 5ΚΕΙΤΟΝ, A Goodly Garland of Laurell, 

1. 1431. (1523) 
The goslings would lead their mother out to 
grass. (Les oisons veulent mener paistre leur 
mere.) 

A. OupIN, Curiositez Francotses, Ὁ. 398. (1640) 
Observe this miracle, the goslings have the geese 
to water. 

TorrIANoO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 174. (1666) 
Goslins lead the Geese to Water. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1740. (1732) 
Shall the Goslins teach the Goose to swim? 
age BONA FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4115. (1732) 


In faythe, els had I gone to longe to scole, 
But yf I coulde knowe a gose from a swanne. 

JOHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, |. 302. (1529) 
Euery Goose must goe for a Swan, and 
whatsoeuer he speakes, must be Canonicall. 

Unknown, Pasquil’s Return, sig. C1. (1589) 
All his Geese are Swannes. 

RoBertT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
With Catholikes euery Pismire is a Potentate; as 
euery Goose a Swan. 

BisHop RicHarp Montacur, A Gagg for the 

New Gospell, p. 90. (1624) 
You’re my goose, and no other man’s; 
And you know all my geese are swans. 

Swirt, Sheridan, a Goose, 1. 11. (1718) 
According to the Proverbe, All his Geese are 
Swans. 

Witt1aM Penn, More Fruits of Solitude. No 

237. (1718) 
Every man’s own geese are swans. 

BAILEY, tr., Erasmus Colloquies, p. 445. (1725) 
Taylor, who praised everything of his own to 
excess, . . . “whose geese were all swans.” 
aa ats Jounson. Boswe tt, Life. (1777) 

A goose is a goose still, dress it as you will. 

H. D. THoreau, Walden: Conclusion. (1854) 

See also under APE. 


1 
Thei sillen a faat goos for litel or nought, but 
the garlek costith many shillyngis. 
Joun Wycuir, English Works, p. 82. (c. 1380) 
cay “To give a goose, and charge for the 
garlic.” 
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1 
Shall I stand still like a goose. 
UNKNOWN, Homilies: Against Contention.(1547) 
I perceiue you will proue a goose. 
MARTIN MarpRELATE, Epistle, Ὁ. 19. (1588) 
He did play the very Goose. 
MOUFET AND BENNET, Health’s Improvement, 
p. 170. (1655) 
I have always told you ... that you were a bit 
of a goose. 
SYDNEY SMITH, Peter Plymley Letters: Catho- 
lics. (1807) 
What a goose I was to leave my muff behind me. 
Rosa NoucHetre Carey, Uncle Max. Ch. 14. 
(1887) 
Bo TO A GOOSE, see under Bo. 


; II—Goose and Gander 


Ne noon so grey goos goth ther in the lake, 
As, seistow, that wol been with-oute make. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue, |. 269. (c. 1388) Make: mate. 
There’s no goose so grey in the lake, that can- 
not find a gander for her make. 
Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act iii, sc. 4. (1594) 
If foul . . . she dances with becoming grace, 
Or shape excuses the defects of her face. 
There swims no goose so grey, but soon or late 
She finds some honest gander for her mate. 
ALEXANDER Pope, The Wife of Bath: Her Pro- 
logue, 1. 96. (1709) 
She ... was by no means averse to a third 
experience in Matrimony. “There swam no goose 
so grey,” they were wont to quote. 
JAaMEs Payn, Thicker than Water. Ch. 1.(1883) 
3 


As is the Gander, so is the Goose. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 700. (1732) 
See under HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


4 
What is wrong for the goose cannot be right 
for the gander. 

Ratpy A. Hasas, Morals for Moderns, Ὁ. 155. 


(1939) Referring to the so-called “double 
standard.” 


5 
As deepe drinketh the goose as the gander. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. vii. (1562) 
Lyty, Euphues, p. 275. (1580) FuLier, 
Gnomologia. No. 671. (1732) 
The goose will drink as deep as the gander. 
James Howe Lt, Familiar Letters. Bk. ii, p. 666. 
(1645) 
When the goose drinks as deep as the gander, 
Pots are soon empty, and the cupboard is bare. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 136. (1880) 


Goose, gander, and gosling are thee sounds, 
but one thing. 


James Howe tt. Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 20. 


(1659) Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. 
(1678) 

SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER, 
see under SAUCE, 
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GOSPEL 
See also Bible 
7 
It was a common saying among the Puritans, 
“Brown bread and the Gospel is good fare.” 
MatrHew HEnry, Commentaries: Isaiah xxx. 
(1710) 


8 

You may take it that I am reading out to you 
one of the Sibyl’s leaves. (Credite me vobis 
folium recitare Sibyllae.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 126. (c. A.D. 120) 

For-thi seide Alfred swithe wel, 
And his worde was goddspel. 

Unknown, The Owl and the Nightingale, 1. 
1268. (c. 1225) 

Al is not gospel, out of doute, 
That men seyn in the toune aboute. 
(Sire, tout n’est pas evangile 
Quanque ]’en dit aval la vile.) 

CHAUCER (?), tr., 1. 7609. (c. 1365) JEAN DE 
Μευνο, Roman de la Rose, }. 12277. (c. 
1370) 

Every word was gospel that ye seyde. 

CHAUcER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
1265. (c. 1380) 

Al ne is nat gospel that is to yow pleyned. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, 1. 326. (c. 1385) 

All is not gospell that thou doest speake. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 

All is not gospel comes out of his mouth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1670) 


9 

Nothing is truer than the Gospel. (Croyez 

qu’il n’est rien si vray que |’Euangile.) 
RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 38. (1548) 


GOSSIP 
See also Scandal, Talk 


10 
Shun gossip, lest you come to be regarded as 
its originator. (Rumorem fuge, ne incipias 
novus auctor haberi.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 12. (c. 175 B.C.) 


See Durr, Minor Latin Poets, Ὁ. $98. 
11 


The gossip of two women will destroy two 
houses. 
GURNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 523. 


(1938) An Arabic proverb. 
12 


Be war of goosish peples speche, 
That dremen thinges whiche that never were. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. BK. iii, 1. 
584, (c. 1380) 
A jangler is to god abhominable. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciples 
Tale, 1. 239. (c. 1389) 


13 
We are both nice gossips. (Sumus enim ambo 
belle curiosi.) 
Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum. Bk. vi, epis. 
1. (50 B.C.) 
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1 

There’s some that gossip. ... You'll find 
that, Dr. Law, before you are many months 
older. 

J. Storer CLovuston, Scotland Expects. (1936) 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Before, 
rates the phrase, “Before you are many 
months older” as a banality. 


A Gossip speaks ill of all, and all of her. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 186. (1732) 

Gossips and Tale-bearers set afire all the Houses 

they come into. 

: Tuomas FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 1742. 


Gossips are frogs, they drink and talk. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 277. (1640) 

Gadding Gossips still dine on the Pot-lid. 

; THOMAS Εὐπ εκ, Οποφηοϊορία. No. 1637. (1732) 


Gossip is vice enjoyed vicariously. 
E.sert Hupparp,The Philistine, xix, 104.(1904) 


5 
It’s merry when gossips meet. 
gen Jonson, Staple of News: Induction. (1626) 


Caan is the lifeblood of society. 
Davi Kent, Jason Burr’s First Case, Ὁ. 68. 
(1941) 


The opposite of gossip about men and affairs 
is often the truth. (Le contraire des bruits 
qui courent des affaires ou des personnes est 
souvent la vérité.) 
La Bruvere, Les Caractéres. Pt. xii. (1688) 
Gossiping and lying go together. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1741. (1732) 
The Germans say, ‘“Horensagen ist halb ge- 
logen” (Hearsay is half lies). 


8 
Old wives’ gossip. (γραῶν ὕθλος.) 
Pato, Theatetus. Sec. 176B. (c. 390 B.C.) 


9 
Below me, there, is the village, and looks how 
quiet and small! 
And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, 
scandal, and spite. 
Tennyson, Maud, 1. 108. (1855) 
Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world! 
Ν νέων Marriage of Geraint, 1. 276. (1870) 


The chit-chat and gossip of the day. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 197. (1710) 
See also under CHITCHAT. 


Tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not. (Φλύαροι καὶ περίεργοι, 
λαλοῦσαι τὰ μὴ δέοντα. ) 

New Testament: I Timothy, ν, 13. (c. A. D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Verbosae, et curiosae, lo- 
quentes quae non oportet.” 

Tittle, tattle, give the goose more hay. 

James HowELl, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 214. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5058, (1732) 

A tattler is war than a thief. 
Jounn Ray, Proverbs; Scottish, p. 228. (1678) 


GOTHAM 


If you deal in tittle-tattle, 
In your ears will curses rattle. 
(Chuan yen kuo ‘hua, to t‘ao jén ma.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1014. (1875) 


12 
Who chatters to you, will chatter of you. 
R. C. Trencu, Proverbs, iii, 63. (1853) 
A dog that will bring a bone will carry a bone. 
Η. ΝΥ. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 491. (1940) “THey say,” see under SPEECH. 


GOTHAM 


13 
They are all of Gotham parish. 
RoBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
Who loves Ignorance before choice Knowledge. 
A Doctor may commence in Gotham College. 
Epwarp Cocker, Morals, 23. (1675) 
Some of the society of Gotham college had an 
intention to burn my lines. 
SAMUEL CoLvit, Whiggs Supplication, p. 6. 
(1681) 
Tis the Fate of all Gotham Quarrels, when Fools 
go together by the Ears, to have Knaves run 
away with the Stakes. 
Prise Rocer L’Estrance, Fables, v, 5. (1692) 


The Renowned and Ancient City of Gotham. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Sulmagundi. No. xvi, 11 
Nov., 1807, ch. 109. Chapter heading, re- 
ferring to New York City. The earliest ref- 
erence to that metropolis as “Gotham.” In 
common use ever since. Irving is said to have 
chosen the name because of the fatuous as- 
sumption of wisdom which he considered 
characteristic of New Yorkers. 


15 

Now god gyf you care, foles all sam, 

Sagh [saw] I neuer none so fare bot the foles 
of gotham. 

UNKNowN, Towneley Mysteries, xii, 180. (c. 

1460) 
Of the iii wyse men of gotam. 

Unknown, ll undred Mery Talys. No.24. (1526) 
The Merry Tales of the Mad-men of Gotham. 

ANDREW BoorpE. Title. (c. 1560) A collection 

of the stories about the men of Gotham. 
I do verily suspect that this wonder was acted 
somewhat neere Gotham and that the Spectators 
were the Posterite of them that drowned the Eel 

SAMUEL HArsNET, Popish Impostures, Ὁ. 61 

(1603) The wise men tried to drown the ec! 
by throwing it into a pond. 
I came to Gotham, where many, if not all, I saw 
were fools. (Veni ad Gotham, ubi multos, | Si non 
omnes, vidi stultos.) 

RicHarp Bratuwalt,Barnabees Journal.(1638) 
You are as wise as the men of Gotham, who 
went to build a wall about the wood to keep 
out the cuckoo. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 
“As wise as a man of Gotham.” It passeth pub- 
licly for the pears of a fool; and a hundred 
fopperies are .. . fathered on the town-folk of 
Gotham. 

THOMAS Futrer, Worthies, ii, 569. (1662) 
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I happen’d to be a hopeful branch of that ancient 
and renoun’d family of the wise-men of Gotham. 

EpWARD Ward, Writings, ii, 316. (1703) 

Three wise men of Gotham, 

Went to sea in a bowl: 

And if the bow] had been stronger, 
My song would have been longer. 

J. O. HaLtiweLt, Nursery Rhymes. Pt. iii, No. 
65. (1842) Date of jingle is unknown. 

On the borders of that island he found Gotham, 
where the wise men live; the same who dragged 
the pond because the moon had fallen into it. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, The Water Babies. Ch. 8. 
(1863) 

“As wise as the wise men of Gotham”... is 
believed to refer to Gotham, a manor partly in 
the parish of Hailsham, partly in that of Pevensy. 

A. J. C. Hare, Sussex, p. 74. (1894) The home 
of the wise men is more usually identified 
with the Notts village of Gotham, as indi- 
cated by Dr. Fuller. The reputation of the 
Gothamites for wisdom is said to have orig- 
inated in the early days of the thirteenth 
century, when King John decided to build 
a castle at Gotham. He sent a messenger to 
look over the ground, and the townspeople, 
getting wind of the king’s intention, and 
knowing that if carried out it would be an 
intolerable burden to the town, determined 
to deceive the messenger by acting like idiots. 
They did this so well that the messenger 
reported to the king that Gotham was in- 
habited only by fools, and the king gave up 
his project. From which it will be seen that 
a wise man of Gotham may have some 
method in his foolishness. 

As wise as a man of Gotham. 

D. E. Marvin, The Antiquity of Proverbs, p. 
113. (1922) It is interesting to note that 
every country has a town or a district which 
is supposed to be the abode of fools. Among 
the Syrians it was Homs, among the Asiatics 
it was Phrygia, the Greeks had their Boeotia, 
the Thracians their Abdera, the French their 
Saint Maxient, the Germans their Schild- 
burg, the Dutch their Kampen, Belgians their 
Dinant. How the Jews felt about the home 
town of Jesus Christ has survived in the 
saying, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?” 
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There is no pain like the gout. 
NicHoLas Breton Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
Gout is the distemper of a gentleman; whereas 


the rheumatism is the distemper of a hackney- 
coachman. 


: Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 28 Nov., 1765. 


Drink wine, and have the gowt; drink none, 
and have the gowt. 


Tuomas Cocan, The Haven of Health: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1584) 


Drink Wine, and have the Gout; drink none, and 
have it too. 


ΤΗΟΜΑΒ FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1331. (1732) 
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3 
Pangs arthritic that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. i, 1. 105. (1784) 
That old enemy the gout Had taken him in toe. 
‘ Tuomas Hoop, Lieutenant Luff. (1824) 


I ran across the statement very recently in 
the book of Theophrastus, On Inspiration, 
that many men have believed, and put their 
belief on record, that when gouty pains are 
most severe, they are relieved if a flute-player 
plays soothing measures. 

AuLus GELLtus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. iv, ch. 13. 

(c. A.D. 150) 
A verse of Sybilla could ease the goute, yet the 
one was fayne to vse running water, which was 
but a colde medicine, the other patience, which 
was but a drye plavyster. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 348. (1580) 
Patience is good for abundance of Things be- 
sides the Gout. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 3856. (1732) 
He’s laid up with the gout. . . . I hear he’s weary 
of doctoring it, and now makes use of nothing 
but patience and flannel. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
“The gout, sir.” said Mr. Weller, “the gout is 
a complaint as arises from too much ease and 
comfort. If ever you’re attacked with the gout, 
sir, jist you marry a widder as has got a good 
loud voice, with a decent notion of usin’ it, and 
you'll never have the gout agin.” 

5 DICKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 20. (1836) 


The daughter of limb-relaxing Bacchus and 
limb-relaxing Aphrodite is limb-relaxing Gout. 
(λυσιμελοῦς Baxyou καὶ λυσιμελοῦς ᾿Αφροδίτης | 
γεννᾶται θινγάτηρ λυσιμελὴς ποδάγρα. 
HepyLus, Epigram. (c. 850 Β.6.) See Greek 
Anthology, bk. xi, epig. 414. 
Be temperate in wine, eating, girls, and sloth, 
Or the gout will seize you and plague you both. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. In 
his famous essay on the gout, Franklin gives 
it as his conclusion that lack of exercise is 
the chief cause. 
If gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the 
gout, it is all one to the Town Pump. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, The Town Pump. 
(1852) 
The unearned increment of my grandfather’s 
Madeira. 
J. R. LoweEtt, to Judge Hoar, commiserating 
ay) him on his sufferings from gout. (c. 
1881 


There is no medicine to remove the knotty 
gout. (Tollere nodosam nescit medicina po- 
dagram. ) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1. 23. (A.D. 13) 
Gout, the disgrace of Physick. 
THOMAS FUuLter, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 3. 
(1642) As, alas, it still is! 
In the gout the Physician sees no cure. 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 107. (1666) 
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With respect to the gout, the physician is but a 
lout. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 31. 
(1855) A Spanish proverb. 
Much more is known about the stars than about 
rheumatism. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 51. 
(1940) 


1 

My galloping days are over since I was taken 

with the gout. (Quadrigae meae decucurre- 

runt, ex quo podagricus factus sum.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 64. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


GOVERNMENT 
See also Democracy, Self-Government, State 


2 
Nero could tune the harp well; but in govern- 
ment, sometimes he used to wind the pins too 
high, sometimes to let them down too low. 
APOLLONIUS, when Vespasian asked him the 
cause of Nero’s overthrow. (c. a.p. 70) See 
Bacon, Essays: Of Empire. 


3 
The rule of government is law. 

Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 6. (c. 450) 
A wise man ought not to desire to inhabit that 
country where men have more authority than 
laws. 

Sm WALTER RALEGH, Cabinet Council. (1600) 
A government of laws and not of men. 

Jonn AvaMs, Constitution of Massachusetts: 
Declaration of Rights. Art. 30. (1780) 
Whatever government is not a government of 
laws is a despotism, let it be called what it may. 

Danie WEBSTER, Speech, Bangor, Me., 25 Aug., 
1835. 
The best government is that in which the law 
speaks instead of the lawyer. 
M. L. Byrn, The Repository of Wit and Hu- 
mor. (1852) 


4 
The foure Pillars of Government ... Re- 
ligion, Justice, Counsell, Treasure. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions. (1597) 


5 

‘‘Separa et impera,” that same cunning maxim. 
Francis Bacon, Letter to James 1, 1615. 

Divide et impera, that exploded adage. 

Sm Evwarp CokE, Institutes of the Lawes. Pt. 
iv, ch. 1. (1628) “Divide et impera” (Divide 
and rule) was the motto of Philip of Mace- 
don and of Louis XI of France, in dealing 
with his nobles. It was the traditional motto 
of Austria. Polybius, Bossuet, and Montes- 
quieu used it, but it is generally ascribed to 
Machiavelli. 

Two swords he bore: his word, Divide and reign. 

PHINEAS FLetcHer, The Purple Island, vii, 
65. (1633) 

And yet they have found the chief Art of a 
Sov’ reign, 
As Machiavel taught ’em, divide and ye govern. 

Swirr, On the Irish Bishops, |. 47. (1732) 

Divide and rule. It is a wise saying, that. 
A. Marriot. Creep, Shadow, p. 246. (1934) 


GOVERNMENT 


One by one—that was his plan. 
Winston CHuRCHILL, Radio Address, 24 Aug., 
1941, referring to Adolf Hitler’s plan of 
world conquest, “Divide and conquer.” 


As soon as there are some to be governed 

there are also some to govern. 
JONATHAN BOUCHER, Causes and Consequences 
of the American Revolution. Ch. 12. (1797) 


7 

The covetous governor is not governed by 
justice. (ΕἸ gobernador codicioso hace la jus- 
ticia desgobernada. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 36. (1615) 
Literally, “Does ungoverned justice.” In the 
same book, Cervantes remarks that “The 
good governor should have a broken leg and 
keep at home.” 


8 
Though the people support the Government, 
the Government should not support the peo- 
ple. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Veto of Texas Seed Bill, 
16 Feb., 1887. 


He who governs by moral excellence may be 
compared to the pole-star, which keeps its 
place, while all the other stars bow toward it. 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (c. 500 B. Cc.) 
When a country is well governed, poverty and 
want are things to be ashamed of; when a coun- 
try is ill governed, riches and honor are things 
to be ashamed of. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. viii, ch. 13 


10 
Without the confidence of the people no gov- 
ernment can stand. 

Conrucivus, Analects, xii, 7. (c. 500 B.C.) 
No government is safe unless buttressed by good- 
will. (Nullum imperium tutum nisi benevolentia 
munitum.) 

CORNELIUS NEpos, A phorism. (c. 40 B.C.) See 

Dionysius Cato, Lives: Cornelius Nepos. 
A hated government does not endure long. (In- 
visa numquam imperia retinentur diu.) 

SENECA, Phoenissae, |. 660. (c. A.D. 60) 
Temperate rule endures. (Imperia moderata 
durant.) 

SENECA, Troades, |. 258. (c. A.D. 60) 

All governments depend upon the good will of 
the people. 

Joun ApamMs, Letter to Genét, 15 May, 1780. 
All free governments are managed by the com- 
bined wisdom and folly of the people. 

a A. GarFiELp, Letter, 21 April, 1880 


To govern means to guide aright. 

Conrucius, Analects, xii, 17. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Government is good when it makes happy those 
who live under it, and attracts those who live 
far away. 

ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xiii, ch. 16. 

Those who govern others must gauge their every 
act by this one test, the greatest possible happi- 
ness of the governed. (Sint quam beatissimi.) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. i, epis. i, 

sec. 24, (60 B.C.) 


GOVERNMENT 


Salus populi, or the happiness of the people, is 
the end of its being, or main business to be at- 
tended and done. 

Joun Wisk, A Vindication of the Government 
of New England Churches. Ch. 2. (1717) 

Let the origin of government be placed where 
it may, the end of it is manifestly the good of 
the whole. Salus populi suprema lex esto is the 
law of nature. 

James Otis, The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted and Proved. (1764) 

The care of human life and happiness, and not 
their destruction, is the first and only legitimate 
object of good government. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xvi, p. 359. 
(c. 1820) 

The principal business of government is to 
further and promote human strivings. 

WiLspuR L. Cross, Interview, in New York 
Times, 29 March, 1931. 

After all, government is just a device to protect 
man so that he may earn his bread in the sweat 
of his labor. 

Hucu 5. Jounson, Where Do We Go from 
Here? In The American Magazine, July. 
1935, p. 90. 

THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST NUM- 
BER, see under HAPPINESS. 


1 

The worst of governments is popular govern- 
ae (Le pire des Etats, c’est ’Etat popu- 
laire. 

PrERRE CORNEILLE, Cinna. Act fi. Se. 1. (1640) 
All kinds of governments are not suited to all 
climates. (Par tous les climats | Ne sont pas 
bien regus toutes sortes d’Etats.) 

2 PrerrRE CORNEILLE, Cinna. Act ii, sc. 1. 


No government can be long secure without a 
formidable Opposition. 
BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Coningsby. Bk. ii, ch. 1. 
(1844) 
A government of statesmen or of clerks? Of 
Humbug or of Humdrum? 
DISRAELI, Coningsby. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1844) 
A conservative government is an organized hy- 
pocrisy. 
DisraEri, Speech, House of Commons, 17 
March, 1845. 
A smile for a friend, and a sneer for the world, 
is the way to govern mankind, and such was the 
motto of Vivian Grey. 
᾿ ὈΊΒΒΚΑΕΙΣ, Vivian Grey. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1826) 


Realms are households which the Great must 
guide. 
Drybven, Annus Mirabilis, 1. 552. (1666) 
For just experience tells, in every soil 
That aoe who think must govern those that 
toil. 
: ΟΟΙΡΒΜΊΤΗ, The Traveller |. 371 (1764) 


A sober Prince’s Government is best. 
JoHn Dryven, Epistle to Sir Robert Howard, 
1. 54. (1660) 
For forms of government let fools contest: 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 
Porr, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 303. (1734) 
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Quoted by Franky, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1745. 
Which government is the best? That which 
teaches us to govern ourselves. (Welche Regier- 
ung die beste sei? Diejenige die uns lehrt, uns 
selbst zu regieren.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) A _ para- 
phrase, ‘The best of all governments is the 
one that teaches us to govern ourselves,” is 
the motto of the John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ane best of human governments is the patriarchal 
rule. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Sub- 
jection. (1838) 

That is the best government which desires to 
make people happy, and knows how to make 
them happy. 

Macavutay, Essays: 
Greece. (1843) 

The best system [of government] is to have one 
party govern and the other party watch. 


THomas B. REED, Speech, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1880. 


Mitford’s History of 


5 

I confess the motto of the Globe newspaper 1s 

so attractive to me that I can seldom find 

much appetite to read what is below it in its 

columns: “The world is governed too much.” 
EMERSON, Essavs, Second Series: New England 


Reformers. (1844) Emerson is referring to 
the Boston Globe. 
The less government we have the better. 
EMERSON, Essays: Politics. (1844) 
I heartily accept the motto, “That government 
is best which governs least.” 
H. Ὁ. THoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


6 
The Good-will of the Govern’d will be starved, 
if not fed by the good Deeds of the Governors. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1753. 
In Rivers and bad Governments, the lightest 
Things swim at top. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


7 
God reigns and the Government at Washing- 
ton lives! 

James A. GarFIELp, Speech, April, 1865, from 
the balcony of the New York Custom House 
to a crowd terrified by the news of Lincoln’s 
assassination. 

One of the noblest sentences ever uttered. 

Wooprow Wrson, Address, Helena, Mont., 
11 Sept., 1919. 


8 
Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedness. 
Writt1uaM Gopwin, An Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice. (1793) 


9 
Nothing appears more surprising to those who 
consider human affairs with a philosophical 
eye, than the easiness with which the many 
are governed by the few. 
Davip Hume, Essays: First Principles of Gov- 
ernment. (1741) 
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4 
Those who bear equally the burdens of Gov- 
ernment should equally participate of its 
benefits. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Address to Lord Dunmore. 

(1775) 

Governments [derive] their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

JEFFERSON,Declaration of Independence.(1776) 
The whole of government consists in the art of 
being honest. 

JEFFERSON, Writings, vi, 186. (c. 1800) 
It is error alone which needs the support of gov- 
ernment. Truth can stand by itself. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to John Tyler. (1804) 
That government is the strongest of which every 
man feels himself a part. 
; JeFFersoN, Letter to H. D. Tiffin. (1807) 


All government is ultimately and essentially 
absolute. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, axation No Tyranny.(1775) 
The operations of government have little influ- 
ence upon the private happiness of private men. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Robert Chambers, 

19 April, 1783. 


Learn, my son, with how little wisdom the 
world is governed. (Nescis, mi fili, quantilla 
sapientia regitur mundus. ) 

Pore Jurius III (c. 1550), to a Portuguese 
monk who pitied him because he had the 
weight of the world on his shoulders. See 
BicHMANN,Ge fligelte Worte. The saying has 
also been ascribed to the Swedish Chancel- 
lor, Count Axel Oxenstierna, who is said to 
have put it in the form of a question, “An 
nescis quantilla prudentia mundus regatur ?” 
(Do you not know with how little wisdom 
the world is governed ?), in a letter addressed 
to his son in 1648. 

He was a wise Pope that, when one that used to 
be merry with him before he was advanced to 
the Popedom refrained afterwards to come at 
him (presuming he was busy in governing the 
Christian world), the Pope sends for him, bids 
him come again, and (says he) we will be merry 
as we were before, for thou little thinkest what a 
little foolery governs the whole world. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Pope. (c. 1650) 

It calls to my mind what some pope, Alexander 
VI, Jules, or Leo, said to a son of his afraid to 
undertake governing, . . . “Nescis, mi fili, quam 
parva sapientia hic noster mundus regitur.” 

Lorp CHatHam, Letter to Lord Shelburne, 25 
Jan., 1775. 

With how little wisdom the world is governed. 
(Quam pauca sapientia mundus regitur.) 

Dr. JoHN ArsutTHNot, Letter to Jonathan 
Swift, 1732. The Italians say, “Con poco 
cervello si governa il mondo.” 

It is wonderful how preposterously the affairs of 
this world are arranged. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to Benjamin 
Vaughan, 26 July, 1784. 


GOVERNMENT 


{He was] astonished to see with how little wis- 

dom the world is governed. 

Epwarp Everett Hatz, My Double and How 
He Undid Me. (1859) 


A wise man neither lets himself be governed, 
nor seeks to govern others; he wishes that 
reason should govern, alone and always. (Un 
homme sage ni ne se laisse gouverner, ni ne 
cherche a gouverner les autres; il veut que 
la raison gouverne seule, et toujours. ) 

ὃ La BruvereE, Les Caractéres: Du Caeur. (1688) 


A liberal government is that which neither 
disregards nor hurts anyone. (Ta’ chih pu ko.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 28. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
The state should be governed as we cook small 
fish. (Chi’ ta’ kwo jé p‘ang hsiao hsien.) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 60. It should be 
neither gutted nor scaled. 


In all sorts of government man is made to 
believe himself free, and to be in chains. 
STANISLAUS LESZCYNSKI, Oeuvres du Philosophe 
Bienfaisant. (1763) 
Men still have to be governed by deception. 
G. C. LIcHTENBERG, Reflections. (1799) 


7 
It may be laid as a universal rule that a gov- 
ernment which attempts more than it ought 
will perform less. 
T. B. Macautay, Comic Dramatists of the Res- 
toration. (1841) 


8 

Republics end through luxury; monarchies 

through poverty. (Les républiques finissent 

par le luxe; les monarchies, par la pauvreté.) 
Montesquieu, De l’Esprit des Lois. Bk. vii, 

ch. 4. (1748) 

Of governments, that of the mob is most san- 

guinary, that of soldiers the most expensive, and 

that of civilians the most vexatious. 

C. Ὁ. Cotton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 411. (1820) 


Every country has the government it deserves. 
(Toute nation a le gouvernement qu’elle 
meérite. ) 

JosepH pe Marstre, Letter, Aug., 1811. 


10 
The administration of government is not dif- 
ficult. It lies in not offending the great fam- 
ilies. 

Mencivus, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 6. (c. 


300 B.C.) 
11 


Society performs for itself almost everything 
which is ascribed to government. 


THomas PAINE, The Rights of Man. Ch 1. 


(1791) 
12 


When change of rulers happens to a state, 

"Tis but a change of name unto the poor. 

(In principatu commutando saepius 

nil praeter domini nomen mutant pauperes.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables: Bk. i, fab. 15. (c 25 8.C.) 
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A somewhat cynical proverb current among the 
Rumanian peasants, who say that “Only fools 
exult when Governments change.” 

London Times, 19 Nov., 1928, p. 15/3. 


1 
Today the nations of the world may be di- 
vided into two classes—the nations in which 
the government fears the people, and the na- 
tions in which the people fear the government. 
aces E. Princnor, Open Letter, 16 April, 
1935. 


As in men’s bodies, so in government, that 
disease is most dangerous which proceeds from 
the head. (Utque in corporibus sic in imperio 
laa est morbus, qui a capite diffundi- 
tur. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. iv, epis. 22. 
(c. A.D. 98) 

Every wand or staff of empire is forsooth curved 
at the top. (Adeo ut omnes imperii virga sive 
bacillum vere superius inflexum sit.) 

Francis Bacon, De Sapientia Veterum: Pan, 
Sive Natura. (c. 1605) Sometimes condensed 
to, “All sceptres are crooked at the top.” 
Referring to the shepherd’s crook of Pan 


By misrule the most exalted power is lost. 
(Male imperando summum imperium amit- 
titur. ) 

PuBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae.No.380.(c.43 B C.) 
He who governs the unwilling hurts rather than 
corrects. (Non corrigit, sed laedit, qui invitum 
regit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 436. 


4 

The body politic, like the human body, be- 
gins to die from its birth, and bears in itself 
the causes of its destruction. (Le corps poli- 
tique, aussi bien que le corps de homme, 
commence a mourir dés sa naissance, et porte 
en lui-méme les causes de sa destruction. ) 

; RovussEAu, Contrat Social. Bk. iii, ch. 11.(1762) 


They that govern most make least noise. 
‘ JOHN SELDEN, Table-Talk: Power. (c. 1650) 


All government without the consent of the 
governed, is the very definition of slavery. 
: Swit, Drapier’s Letters. No. 4. (1724) 


Every Prince should govern as He would de- 
sire to be governed if he were a Subject. 
Sm WiiLiAM Temp te, Essays: Popular Dis- 
contents. (1699) 


8 

The Athenians govern the Greeks, I govern 
the Athenians, my wife governs me. (“Ἕλλησιν 
ἐπιτάττειν ᾿Αθηναίους, ᾿Αθηναίοις 3 αὐτόν, αὐτῷ δε 
τὴν ἐκείνου μητέρα.) 


THEMISTOCLES, (c. 475 B.C.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Themistocles, ch. 18, sec. 5. 
Wilhelmus the Testy, though one of the most 
Potent little men that ever breathed, yet sub- 
mitted at home to a species of government, 
neither laid down in Aristotle nor Plato; in 


short it partook of the nature of a pure, unmixed 
tyranny, and is familiarly denominated petticoat 
government. 

WASHINGTON Irvinc, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York. Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1809) 

There was one species of despotism under which 
he had long groaned, and that was petticoat 
government, 
ὃ WASHINGTON IrvinG, Rip Van Winkle. (1819) 


Under a government which imprisons any un- 
justly, the true place for a just man is also a 
prison. 


aaa D. THoreAv, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


Government ts an association of men who do 
violence to the rest of us. 


Leo Toistoy, The Kingdom of God is Within 
You. (1893) 


In general, the art of government consists in 
taking as much money as possible from one 
class of citizens to give it to the other. 

VOLTAIRE, Philosophical Dictionary: Money. 

(1764) 
Government is emphatically a machine: to the 
discontented a “taxing machine,” to the contented 
a “machine for securing property.” 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Signs of the Times. (1829) 
The government is mainly an expensive organ- 
ization to regulate evildoers, and tax those who 
behave: government does little for fairly re- 
spectable people except annoy them. 


Ἐν W. Howe, Notes for My Biographer. (1926) 
4 


The government of the United States is not 
in any sense founded on the Christian religion. 
Unknown, Treaty of Peace and Friendship Be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Tripolk. Article 11. Signed at Tripoli, 4 Nov., 
1796. Translated from the Arabic by [06] 
Barlow, U.S. Consul at Algiers. See Μπ εκ, 
ed., Treaties of the U.S. of America. Vol. ii, 
p. 365. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, 
FOR THE PEOPLE, see under DEMOCRACY. 


GRACE 
I—Grace: Spiritual 


13 
Grace groweth after governance. 
THomas BEcON, Early Works, Ὁ. 395. (1566) 
Referred to as “an old said saw.” 


14 

But for the grace of God there goes John 

Bradford. 

Joun BrapForp, Remark, on seeing some 

criminals being led to the place of execution. 
(c. 1553) See Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, vi, 159. “The familiar story .. . is 
a universal tradition, which has overcome 
the lapse of time.”—Biographical Notice, 
Parker Society Edition, The Writings of John 
Bradford, Ὁ. xliii. (1853) The saying has 
been attributed to John Bunyan, John Wes- 
ley, Richard Baxter, and others. 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
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relates that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
execution without asking himself, “Who knows 
whether this man is not less culpable than me?” 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 20 April, 1751. 
I never hear of such a case as this that I do not 
think of Baxter’s words, and say, “There, but 
for the grace of God, goes Sherlock Holmes.” 
mre Dovte, The Boscombe Valley Mystery. 
1894) 
Did not Philip Neri say to Philip, as he saw a 
criminal haled to execution: There thou goest, 
Philip, but for the grace of God! 
Patrick SHEEHAN, Under the Cedars and Stars. 
Pt. ii, ch. 20, p. 97. (1903) 
I say, Mayor—but for the grace of God, there 
go we. 
Joun Gatswortny, A Family Man. Act iii. 
(1922) 


Nor can man with grace his soul inspire, 
More than the candles set themselves on fire. 
Joun Bunyan, A Book for Boys and Girls. 
(1686) 


2 
But hye god som tyme senden can 
His grace in-to a litel oxes stalle. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The 
Tale, 1. 150. (c. 1388) 


3 
In space cometh grace. 

Mires Coverpate, The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. G8. (1541) Heywoop, 
Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) Ray, English 
Proverbs, p. 144. (1670) FuLLer, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 6167. (1732) 

He must not look to find a wife without a fault, 
. and if he find the proverb true, That in 
space cometh grace, he must rejoice. 

HENRY SMITH, Sermons, i, 22. (1591) 


Clerkes 


4 
Ye are fallen from grace. (τῆς χάριτος 
ἐξεπέσατε. 
New Testament: Galatians, ν, 4. (ς. A.D. 53.) 
The Vulgate is, “A gratia excidistis.” 


Divine grace was never slow. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 712. 
(1640) 
Divine favours were never too late. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 108. (1666) 


6 
And thanne gete ye the grace of god 
and good ynogh to lyue with. 
ΑΜ LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus ix, 1. 176. (1377) 
Ye haue a comyn sayng among you, and sayn 
that Godys grace ys worth a new fayre. 
Joun Mrmxvs, Mirk’s Festival, Ὁ. 86. (c. 1450) 
The grace of God is better than iii feyres. 
Unxwown, Douce MS, p. 52. (c. 1440) 
Though eueryman may not syt in the chayre, 
Yet alwaie the grace of God is woorth a fayre. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
The old proverb is very well parted between my 
master Shylock and you, sir; you have the grace 
of God, sir, and he hath enough. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 
157. (1597) 


The grace o’ God is gear enough. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 260. (1678) 
Sometimes given as “He that hath the grace 
of God hath wealth enough.” 


Grace rather than praise I ask. (Et veniam 
pro laude peto.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 7, 1. 31. (a. A.D. 9) 
When the King [James V] would listen to none 
of his offers, the robber-chief said, very proudly, 
“I am but a fool to ask grace at a graceless face.” 

Joun ARMSTRONG, of Gilnockie. (1530) See 

Scott, Tales of a Grandfather, bk. i, ch. 27. 
Ye seek grace at a graceless face. 
ἢ FerGusoN, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1595) 


He giveth grace unto the lowly. (Mansuetis 
dabit gratiam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iii, 34. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ. 

New Testament: Ephesians, iv, 7. (c. A.D. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “Unicuique autem nostrum 
data est gratia secundum mensuram dona- 
tionis Christi.” 

9 Long graces do 
But keep good stomachs off, that would fall to. 

Sir Joun Suckiinc, To His Much Honoured 
the Lord Lepington. (c. 1640) 

He made it a part of his religion, never to say 
grace to his meat. 

Swirt, A Tale of a Tub. Sec. 11. (1704) 


rr I1—Grace: Physical 


Grace will last, favour will blast. 
JouHn CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 119. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 99. (1678) 
Grace will last, Beauty will blast. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 6292. (1738) 
Grace is more beautiful than beauty. 
R. W. Emerson, Letters and Social Aims: So- 
cial Aims. (1875) 


Grace in women is the secret charm that draws 
the soul into its circle, and binds a spell round 
it for ever, 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 352. (ς, 1821) 
12 
Graceful as a spray of clematis. 


O. Henry, Roses, Ruses and Romance. (1908) 
13 


Grace is to the body what judgment is to the 
mind. (La bonne grace est au corps ce que le 
bon sens est a l’esprit.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 67. (1665) 


14 

Grace follows her unseen to order all aright. 

(Componit furtim subsequiturque Decor. 
TIBULLUS,Elegies.Bk. iii, eleg. 8, 1. 7.(c. 10 B.C.) 


IlI—The Graces 
15 


There are Batavian graces in all he says. 
BENJAMIN DrsraELI, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, retorting to Beresford Hope, who had 
described Disraeli as an “Asian mystery.” 


GRACE 


Hope was a descendant of an Amsterdam 
family, and Disraeli was referring, somewhat 
obscurely, to a sentence from the Naufragium 
of Erasmus: “Ὁ crassum ingenium ! Suspicor 
fuisse Batavum” (O dense intelligence! I 
suspect it was Batavian). 


1 

Not even the gods order the dance or banquet 
without the aid of the holy Graces. (οὐδὲ γὰρ 
Geol σεμνᾶν Χαρίτων rep | κοιρανέοισιν χοροὺς 
οὔτε δαῖτας.) 

Prnpar,Olym pian Odes.No. xiv, 1. 8.(c.488 B.C.) 
And joined with the Nymphs the lovely Graces. 
(Iunctaeque Nymphis Gratiae decentes.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 4,1. 6. (23 B.C.) 


2 ° 
My good Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces. 
(die ταῖς Χάρισι.) 

PiaTo, advising Xenocrates, whom he consid- 
ered too rude and abrupt in manner. (c. 375 
B.c.) See PiLutarcu, Moralia, 141F, 753C, 
769D. He tells the story at length in his Life 
of Caius Marius, sec. 2. See also DI0CENES 
LAERTIUS, Xenocrates, bk. iv, ch. 2, sec. 6. 

I owe a sacrifice to the Graces. (Je doibs un 
sacrifice aux Graces.) 

MOoNnNrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 
Dear Boy: I must from time to time remind 
you of what I have often recommended to you, 
and of what you cannot attend to too much: 
Sacrifice to the Graces. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 March, 1748. 

Advice frequently repeated. 
The Graces, the Graces, remember the Graces! 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 10 Jan., 1749. 

I had sacrificed to the Graces (as he was pleased 
to call dressing). 

F. E. Smepiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 1. (1850) 
3 
Some say the Muses are nine; but how care- 
lessly! Look at the tenth, Sappho from Lesbos. 
(ἐννέα τὰς Μούσας φασίν tives’ ws ὀλιγώρως" 
ἡνίδε καὶ Σαπφὼ Λεσβόθεν ἡ δεκάτη.) 


ΡῬιάτο, Epigram. (c. 370 B.c.) See Greek An- 
thology. Bk. ix, No. 506. 
Four are the Graces, there are two Aphrodites 
and ten Muses. Dercylis is one of all, a Grace, 
an Aphrodite, and a Muse. 
Unknown, Greek Anthology. Bk. v, No. 95. 
Sometimes attributed to Callimachus. 
Two goddesses now must Cyprus adore; 
The Muses are ten, and the Graces are four; 
Stella’s wit is so charming, so sweet her fair face, 
She shines a new Venus, a Muse, and a Grace. 
Swirt’s rendering of the above epigram from 
the Greek Anthology. 
Now the Graces are four and the Venuses two, 
And ten is the number of Muses; 
But a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you, 
My dear little Molly Trefusis! 
Austin Dosson, Molly Trefusis. (1885) 


4 
He was nursed and reared by the Graces. (Ed- 
ucatum in nutricatu Venerio. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 650. (ς, 200 5. 6.) 
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_—_ 


5 
O holy Graces, first adored of Eteocles! (ὦ 
᾿Ετεόκλειοι Χάριτες θεαί.) 

THEOCRITUS, Idyls. No. xvi, ]. 104. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Eteocles, an early king of Orchomenus in 
Boeotia, is said to have been the first to 
sacrifice to the Graces. “Mortal man pos- 
sesses nothing desirable if he have not the 
Graces,” Theocritus continues, “and ’tis my 
prayer the Graces will be with me ever- 
more.” 


GRAIN 


6 
Sift him grain by grain and he proveth but 
chaff. 

THomMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 46. (1633) 
You sift Night and Day, and get nothing but 
Bran. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5997. (1732) 


7 
A whole Bushel of Wheat is made up of single 
Grains. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 456. (1732) 


8 
One grain fills not a sack, but helps his fellows. 
Grorce HeErsBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 228. 
(1640) Howe Lt, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 
17. (1659) 
Though one grain fills not the sack, it helps. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.529.(1855) 
A grain does not fill a sieve, but it helps its 
neighbor to do so. 
F. E. HuLMeE, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 105. (1902) 


9 
Grain pecked up after grain makes pullet fat. 
MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY, The Spanish Gipsy. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1653) 
Grain by Grain, the Hen fills her Belly. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1744. (1732) 
10 
Your minds . . . made you against the grain 
To voice him consul. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, li, 3, 241. (1607) 
Never take things against the grain, no matter 
how they come. (Saber tomar las cosas nunca 
al repelo, aunque vengan.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

224. (1647) “Everything has a smooth and 

a seamy side,” Gracian adds, “and the best 

weapon wounds if taken by the blade.” 
This goes against the grain, this cannot be in- 
dured. 

Tuomas Huppert, A Pill to Purge Formality, 

p. 65. (1650) 
But for this whoreson cutting of throats, it goes 
a little against the grain. 

JouN Drypen, Amboyna. Act i, sc. 1. (1673) 
That goes against the shins. i.e. It’s to my prej- 
udice, I do it not willingly. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 81. (1678) 

I followed your advice at last, though it went 
against the grain uncommonly. 

Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 44. (1861) 
Which again, naturally, rubs against the grain. 

CHARLES DicKENS,Edwin Drood. Ch.20.(1870) 
AGAINST THE HAIR, see under Hamm, AGAINST ΤῊΣ 

WOOL, see under Woot. 
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͵ 
Tis in grain, sir, "twill endure wind and 
weather. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 welfih Nigkt, i, 5, 256. (1599) 
Dyed in grain, fast dyed. 
Here are conceits of diuerse colours, some in 
graine and none but will bide the weather. 
Unxnown, Choice, Chance, Change, p.3.(1606) 


GRAMMAR 


2 
Who climbs the Grammar-Tree, distinctly 
knows 
Where Noun, and Verb, and Participle grows. 
Jonn Dryben, tr., Juvenal’s Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 
583. (1693) 


3 
The greater part of this world’s troubles are 
due to questions of grammar. (La plus part 
des occasions des troubles du monde sont 
grammairiennes. ) 

MontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
4 
A man’s grammar, like Caesar’s wife, must 
not only be pure, but above suspicion of im- 
purity. 

E. A. Por, Marginalia. (1844) 


5 
Caesar is not above the grammarians. (Caesar 
non supra grammaticos. ) 

EMPEROR TIBERIUS, A pothegm. (c. Α. Ὁ. 10) See 
Suetonius, Lives of Eminent Grammarians. 

I am king of the Romans, and above grammar. 
(Ego sum rex Romanus, et supra grammaticam.) 

EMPEROR SIGISMUND, at the Council of Con- 
stance, 1414, to a prelate who called atten- 
tion to a grammatical error in his opening 
speech. See MENZEL, History of the Romans, 
p. 325. 

Caesar is above grammar. (Caesar est supra 
grammaticam.) 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, to Voltaire, when the 
latter urged him to endeavor to write better 
French than Louis XIV. 

What? in spite of all our remonstrances, always 
to be undermining the foundation of all sciences, 
grammar, which knows how to lord it over kings, 
and with high hands makes them obey its laws. 
(La grammaire, qui sait régenter jusqu’aux rois, 
Et les fait, la main haute, obéir a ses lois.) 

Mortkre, Les Femmes Savantes. Act ii, se. 6, 
1. 38. (1672) 


6 
You will be diverted to hear that a man who 
thought of nothing so much as the purity of 
his language, 1 mean Lord Chesterfield, says, 
“you and me shall not be well together,” and 
this not once, but on every such occasion. A 
friend of mine says, it was certainly to avoid 
that female inaccuracy of they don’t mind 
you and I, and yet the latter is the least bad 
of the two. 

Horace Watpotre, Letter to Rev. William 

Mason, 17 April, 1774. 


GRANDMOTHER 


7 
The Grand-Mother’s Correction makes no Im- 
pression. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4561.(1738) 


8 
You showed her she had shot her grandmother. 
T. C. Haripurton, Nature and Human Nature, 
ii, 297. 
To shoot one’s grandmother is a common though 
vulgar phrase in New England, and means to be 
mistaken, or to be disappointed. The common 
phrase is, “You’ve shot your granny.” 
J. R. Bartiett, Dictionary of Americanisms, 
p. 402. (1859) 


So is your grandmother. 
Rrinc LARDNER, Mr. Frisbie. (1926) 


10 

Lord Sparktsh: Pray, my lady Smart, what 
kin are you to lord Pozz? 

Lady Smart: Why, his grandmother and mine 
had four elbows. 

Swist, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

11 

A swine to teach Minerua was a prouerbe .. . 
for whiche we saie in Englishe, to teach our 
dame to spinne. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 

p. 380. (1542) 
Wee say to teach his grandame to grop ducks. 

RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Apprendre 

(1611) To grope a duck or any other poultry, 
is to examine it to find whether it has eggs 
Go teach your grandam to grope a goose. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 
You would have me teach my grandame to suck 
eggs. 

Joun STEVENS, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, p. 348 

(1707) 
Pish, teach your grannam to spin. 
Sirk Rosert Howarp, The Committee. Act iv. 
(1665) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4321.(1738) 
Teach your father to get children. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 
Teach your grandame to gropen her ducks, to 
sup sowre milk. Teach me to do that 1 know 
how to do much better than your self. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. 

Go, fools! teach your granums. 

CoLiey CisBer, The Rival Fools. Act ti. (1709) 
Shall the Goslins teach the Goose to swim? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4115.(1732) 
Go, teach your grannam to suck eggs. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

A child may sometimes teach his grandmother 
to suck eggs. 

Fie.pinc, Tom Jones. Bk. xii, ch. 13. (1749) 
Don’t teach your grandmother to clap ashes. 

T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 3. (1843) 
A... twinkle, which might have been inter- 
preted—“instruct your grandfather in the suc- 
tion of gallinaceous products.” 

R. Ὁ. Bracxmore, Christowell, Ch. 21. (1882) 
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Instruct their grandmothers in the art of milking 
ducks. 

BERNARD SHAW, Fanny’s First Play: Induction. 
(1911) 

Teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 

CHRISTOPHER Mortey, Kitty Foyle, Ὁ. 243. 
(1939) CHeyney, Farewell to the Admiral, 
p. 190. (1943) 

I'd been teaching my grandmother to suck eggs 
again. 

Evita Howie, Murder’s So Permanent, Ὁ. 130. 
(1942) The French say, “On apprend a un 
vieux singe a faire des grimaces’” (One 
teaches an old monkey to make faces). 


GRANGE 


1 ‘ 
I will presently to St. Luke’s: there, at the 
moated grange, resides this dejected Mariana. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 276. 
(1604) 
Mariana in the moated grange. 
TENNYSON, Mariana. Motto. (1830) 


GRAPE 


; See also Vine 


The grapes are sour. (paves ὀμφακίζουσι μάλα.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Fox and the Grapes. (c. 

570 8.6.) The remark of the fox when she 

found she could not reach the grapes grow- 

ing upon a lofty vine. One of the oldest of 

the fables, as well as one of the best known. 

You seem to be unacquainted with the “sweet 
elbow.” (‘yAuKUs ἀγκών.) 

Prato, Phaedrus, Sec. 257D. (c. 385 B.c.) The 
“sweet elbow” was the successor of Aesop’s 
“sour grapes.” Phaedrus is saying that many 
important men are ashamed to write speeches 
or leave writings behind them for fear of 
being misunderstood by posterity, and Socra- 
tes retorts that this is just a case of the “sweet 
elbow.” 

[The grapes] are not ripe yet; I don’t want to eat 
them while sour. (Nondum matura est; nolo 
acerbam sumere.) 

PuArEprus, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 3. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Away with desire for unripe grapes! (Tolle 
cupidinem immitis uvae.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode v, |. 9. (23 B.C.) 
However, Horace is not referring to real 
grapes, but to unripe girls. 

[The fox] sayd these raysyns ben sowre. 

Wittiam CAxTON, tr., Aesop, iv, 1. (1484) 

I see full well the fox will eate no grapes because 
he cannot reache them. 

ULPian FuLwe Lt, Ars Adulandi, sig. E3 (1576) 
O, will you eat no grapes, my royal fox? 

es, but you will my noble grapes, an if 
My royal fox could reach them. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 1, 

72. (1602) 

he foxe dispraiseth the grapes he cannot reach. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Works, p. 69. (1629) 

The Fox, when he cannot reach the grapes, says 
They are not ripe. 
Hersrrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 135. (1640) 


When you cannot get a thing, then is the time 
to despise it. (Cuando no se puede alcanzar la 
cosa entra 6] desprecio.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

220. (1647) 
But it is dry meat, said the country-fellow, when 
he lost the hare. 

Perer HEYLIN, Animadversions. (1659) In 

FuLter, Appeal of Injured Innocence, p. 496. 
A certain Gascon fox (others say a Normand) 
almost dying of hunger, saw high on a trellis 
some grapes, apparently ripe, and covered with 
ruddy skin. The gallant fox would willingly have 
made a meal of them, but since he couldn’t climb 
up to them, “They are too green,” he said, “and 
fit only for the skunks.” Wasn’t that better than 
complaining ἡ 
(“Ils sont trop verts, dit-il, et bons pour des 

goujats.” 

Fit-il pas mieux que de se plaindre?) 

LA FontTAINE, Fables: Le Renard et les Raisins 

Bk. iii, fab. 11. (1668) 
Fie upon hens (quoth the fox) because he could 
not reach them. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 142. (1678) 
Poor Tom! What, are the grapes sour, my dear! 
Cottey Crpper, The Refusal. Act iv. (1721) 
Soure plumbs quoth the tod [fox], when he 

could not climb the tree. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 287. (1721) 
You would be glad to have me: but sour grapes. 
my dear. 

Murpuy, The Way to Keep Him. Act i. (1760) 
He who cannot reach to the bunch of grapes, 
says of it, “It is sour.” 

BurcKHAarDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 654. (1817) 
[He] said, as plainly as a look could say, that 
the grapes were sour. 

TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 46. (1857) 
Another boy said “Sour grapes!” 

MARK Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 6. (1876) 
Winter grape sour, whedder you kin reach ’im 
or not. 

J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


3 
The red grape in the sunny lands of song 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii,st.76.( 1524) 
The foaming grape of eastern France. 
TENNYSON, ἐπ Memoriam: Conclusion. St. 20. 
(1850) 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter Fruit. 
Epwarp F11zGERALp, tr., The Rubdiydt. St. 54. 
(1859) 
The Grape that can with logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into Gold transmute. 
Epwarb FitzGeEraLp, tr., The Rubdiydt. St. 59. 


4 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. (Patres co- 
mederunt uvam acerbam, et dentes filiorum 
obstupescunt. ) 

Old Testament: Ezekiel, xviii, 2. (c. 600 B.C.) 


Also Jeremiak, xxxi, 29, of about the same 
date. 
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Had he eaten sour plums unpeeled? Were his 
teeth on edge? (Auoit il mangé prunes aigres sans 
peler? Auoit il les dens esguassees ?) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, prol. (1548) 
Grapes gathered before they bee rype, maye set 
the eyes on lust, but they make the teeth an 
edge. 

; Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 270. (1580) 


Sour Grapes can ne’er make sweet Wine. 
ν THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4233.(1738) 


The grape gains its purple tinge by looking 
at another grape. (Uvaque conspecta livorem 
ducit ab uva.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 81. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
One bunch of grapes is ripened by another 
bunch. (βότρυς πρὸς βότρυν πεπαίνεται.) 

Suipas, Lexicon. (c. A.D. 950) 


3 
And the angel . . . gathered the vine of the 
earth, and cast it into the great winepress of 
the wrath of God. (Misit in lacum irae Dei 
magnum.) 
New Testament: Revelation, xiv,19.(c.A. D.90) 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. (1862) 
The Grapes of Wrath. 
JoHN STEINBECK. Title of novel (1939) 
I look like the grapes of wrath. 
EvucENE Hearty, Mr. Sandeman Loses His Life, 
p. 61. (1940) 


The grape’s in the raisin. (ἃ σταφυλὶς σταφίς 
ἐστι.) 


TuHeEocritus, Idyls. Idy) xxvii,].10.(c.270 B.c.) 


GRAPESHOT 


5 
Brave Broglie “with a whiff of grapeshot 
(salve de canons),” if need be, will give quick 
account of it. ... The whiff of grapeshot 
can, if needful, become a blast and tempest. 
THomas CarLy1z, The French Revolution. Pt. 
i, bk. v, ch. 3. (1837) 
Singular: in old Broglie’s time, six years ago, 
this Whiff of Grapeshot was promised; but it 
could not be given then. . . . Now, however, the 
time is come for it, and the man [Napoleon]; 
and behold, you have it; and the thing we 
specifically call French Revolution is blown into 
space by it, and become a thing that was! 
CartvLe, French Revolution, Pt. iii, bk.vii,cb.7. 


6 
A little more grape, Captain Bragg. 

GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, at the battle of 
Buena Vista, 22 Feb., 1847. It has been 
denied that Taylor said it. However, when 
Captain Braxton Bragg reported that he 
would have to fall back with his battery 
or lose it, Taylor retorted, “Captain Bragg, 
it is better to lose a battery than a battle.” 
Which fs even better. 


GRAPEVINE 


7 
During the Civil War exciting news of bat- 
tles not fought and victories not won were 
said to be received by grape-vine telegraph. 
Joun 8. FARMER, Americanisms,p.274/2.(1889) 
That curious and vivid western phrase, ‘“grape- 
vine telegraph,” originated in 1859. Colonel Bee 
constructed a telegraph line between Placerville 
and Virginia City, attaching the wire to the trees; 
their swaying stretched it until it lay in loops 
on the ground, resembling the trailing California 
wild grapevines. 
SHINN, Story of the Mine, p. 72. (1899) 
My mother and other slaves on the plantation 
. . . kept themselves informed of events by what 
was termed the “grape-vine” telegraph. 
Booker T. WaSHINGTON, Up from Slavery, Ὁ 
7. (1901) 
It’s all a nightmare, . . 
grape-vine. 
FORCEYTHE WILSON, The Old Sergeant. (1863) 
First published in The Atlantic Monthly, 
Xxxv, 336, with a footnote by the editor stat- 
ing that “grape-vine” meant “canard.” 
Successfully utilized was the grapevine telegraph 
Micnon G. Esernuart, Bermuda Grapevine. 
Ch. 1. (1938) 
The news grapevined through the countryside. 
Joun Konter, Some Like It Gory, p.159.(1940) 
The grapevine telegraph was out of commission 
LEE THAYER, Persons Unknown, p. 46. (1941) 
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8 
He that ate the ever-living, imperishable grass. 
(ὁ τὴν ἀείζων ἄφθιτον πόαν pay».) 

AESCHYLUS, Glaucus’ Leap. Frag. 15, Smyth 
(c. 458 B.C.) Frag. 16 has, “And I taste, me- 
thinks, the ever-living grass.” 

They shall make thee [Nebuchadnezzar] to eat 
grass as oxen. (Foenum quasi bos comedes.) 

Old Testament: Daniel, iv, 25. (c. 170 B.C.) 
Nebuchadnezzar was put to grasse. 

RoBERT GELL, Sermon, 8 Aug., 1650. 

The people were Nebuchadnezzars; they bit the 
grass before them. 

O. Henry, Next to Reading Matter. (1909) 
And the last sleeping-place of Nebuchadnezzar— 
When I arrive there I shall tell the wind: 

“You ate grass: I have eaten crow.” 

CaRL SANDBURG, Losers. (1920) 


. just another foolish 


9 
Far from the goat shall be the grass. (Ma 
lungi fia dal becco I’ erba.) 
DanrTE, Inferno. Canto xv, 1. 72. (c. 1300) 
We have no other remedie to save and serve our 
selves, then to keepe the grasse from the Goat. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv. 
7 p. 205. (1574) Young, tr. 


Grass never grows when the wind blows. 
gerne DenHaM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1846) 


I firid a greater falt in my self in suffring an 
other to cut the earthe frome under my feete. 
Sm Grorrrey Fenton, tr., Bandello, ii, 10. 
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(1567) To cut the earth or grass from under 
a person’s feet is to foil or thwart him, usually 
in an underhanded way. 

The grasse had bene cut from under his feete. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 92. (1576) 
Couper Vherbe soubs les pies. To cut the grass 

under ones feet. 

James HowELt, French Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 
You are all this while cutting the grass from 
under his feet. 

ANDREW MarvELL, The Rehearsal Trans posed, 

i, 278. (1672) 
The grass is cut under my feet if she ever hears a 
word of it. 

ARTHUR Murpny, The Way to Keep Him. Act 

ii, sc. 2. (1760) 
This will cut the grass from ‘neath his feet. 
W. S. Grrsert, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Tabl. ii. (1891) 


1 
As the Proverb saith, No grasse grows where 
the grand Seignieurs horse sets his foot. 
THomMas FuLier, The Holy State: The True 
Nobleman. (1642) 


2 
You eat up that Grass, which I meant to 
make Hay of. 

THomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 5900.(1732) 


3 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass. 
(Germinet terra herbam virentem.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, i, 11. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Grass is the hair of the earth. 
THoMaAS DEKKER. The Gull’s Hornbook. Ch. 
3. (1609) 
4 
In market growes no grass nor grain. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 24. (1659) 
Grass grows not upon the highway. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1678) 
There grows no grass at the market cross. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 309. (1721) 
“An invective against the barrenness of 
whores,” Kelly explains. The Japanese have 
the same proverb, “Grass does not grow in 
‘ the market.” 
A blade of grass is always a blade of grass, 
whether in one country or another. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (Mrs. Piozz1, Anecdotes of 
Johnson, p. 100.) 
Forests decay, harvests perish, flowers vanish, but 
grass is immortal. 
: J. J. INcaLis. Writings: Blue Grass. (c. 1880) 


Betwixt hay and grass, between Boyhood & 
Manhood. 

JOHN MITCHELL, Nantucketisms, p. 40. (1848) 
The eggs were “kinder twixt grass and hay.” 
: Η. 5. Bunner, Zadoc Pine, p. 17. (1891) 


Man .. . cannot give a true reason for the 
Grass under his feet why it should be green 
rather than red or of any other colour. 
Sur WALTER RALecH, History of the World: 
Preface (1614) 


GRASS 


A child said What is the grass? fetching it to me 
with full hands; 
How could I answer the child? I do not know 
what it is any more than he. 
WALt WHITMAN, Song of Myself. Sec. 6.(1855) 
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8 

You must look for grass on the top of the 

oak tree. Because the grass seldom springs 

well before the oak begins to put forth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1670) 


9 
Cut up grass by the root and it will sprout 
ΠΡΟΣ (Chien ts‘ao ch‘u kén, méng ya pu 
a. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
4, (1875) 
Allah alone can make the grass grow, but only 
Achmed the barber knows how it is done. 
PIERRE VAN PaasseNn, Days of Our Years, Ὁ. 
277. (1941) Quoting an Arabic proverb. 


10 
In Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, iv, 2, 75. (1593) 
Go to grass. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act iv, sc. 6. (1613) Also. 
The Little French Lawyer, iv, 7. 

Wiues might vnable husbands turne to grasse. 

JOHN TAYLOR WatTER-POET,W orks,ii,110.( 1630) 
1 have been at grass in the summer, and am 
now come up [to town]. 

Joun Dryven, Marriage ἃ la Mode. Act iii, sc. 

1. (1673) 
I'll turn my wife to grass. 

ConcrEvE, Way of the World. Act iii. (1700) 
“Look here, gentlemen,” he said, triumphantly, 
“you may go to grass with your shed.” 

D.H.StTROTHER, Virginia [Nustrated, p.32.(1857) 


11 
Plucking the grass to know where sits the 
wind. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 18 
(1597) 
No Man could pluck the Grass better, to know 
where the Wind sat. 
Bishop JoHn Hackett, Life of Archbishop 
Wadliams, Ch. 2. (c. 1665) See also under 
STRAW. 


12 
While the grass grows, the horse dies. (Dum 
herba crescit equus moritur. ) 

SIMONE TEATINO (?), Epigram. (c. 1238) At- 
tributed to a Simeon of Chieti—the modern 
name of Teate. The Italians say, ‘“Mentre 
Verba cresce, il cavallo muore di fame.” 

While the grasse growes, the goode hors sterues. 

Unknown, Douce ALS, 52. (ς. 1350) 

The gray hors, why! his gras growyth, 
May sterue for hunger, thus sayth the prouerbe. 

Joun Capcrave, Life of St. Katkarine, ii, 253. 
(c. 1440) 

Whilst grass doth grow, oft starves the silly steed. 

GEORGE otras Promos and Cassandra. 
(1578 

Whyle the grasse growyth the hors stervyth 

RicuHarp Hurts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 140. 

(c. 1530) ΤΟῊΝ Heywoopn, Proverbs, pt i, 
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ch. 11. (1546) Wrutr1am CamMpEN, Remains, 
p. 335. (1605) 
Ay, sir, but “While the grass grows”—the proverb 
is something musty. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 358. (1600) 
Yet the old proverb I would have them know, 
The horse may starve whilst the grass doth grow. 
JouHN TayLor THE WaATER-PoET, A Kicksey- 
Winsey. Pt. iv, last line. (1619) 
Live, horse! and thou shalt have grass. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Live, thou ass, till the clover sprouts. 

BurcKH#arpT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 426. (1817) 
The auld horse may die waiting for the new 
grass. 

Joun GALT, Ayrshire Legatees. Ch. 10. (1820) 
What’s to become of me . . . while our schemes 
are ripening? While the grass grows the steed 
starves. 

James Payn, The Canon’s Ward, p. 1. (1884) 
While the grass grows the steed starves. 
᾿ δηάν, The Doctor’s Dilemma. Act iii. (1906) 


As long as grass grows and water runs. 
Η. Ὁ. THoreEAu, A Week on the Concord and 


Merrimack Rivers: Concord River. (1849) | 


Repeated several times in later portions of 
the book. 


There hath growne no grasse on my hele, 
since I went hence. 

NicoLtas UDALL, Roister Doister. Act iii, sc. 3. 

(1550) “Since I went, no grasse hath growne 
on my hele.”—/bid., iv, 5. 

There will . . . no grasse hang on the heeles of 

Mercury. 

JoHN Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 240. (1580) 

The hare . . . leaps away again, and letteth no 

grass grow under his feet. 

Epwarp TopPsELL, Foure-Footed Beasts, p. 210. 

(1607) 
I have not been idle—I have not let grass grow 
under my feet. 

Unxnown, The Spanish Bawd. Act iv, sc. 3. 

(1707) 
He’ll no let grass grow at his heels. 

ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs, p. 24.(1737) 
I have let no grass grow beneath my heels this 
bout. 

WALTER Scott, Journal, 29 March, 1828. 
Nora never let the grass grow under her feet, 
or aa any one else’s feet, when there was work 
to do. 

Mrs. Henry Woop, Treviyn Hold. Ch. 46. 

(1864) 
He was not a man who ever let much grass 
grow under his feet. 

Trotvtope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 15. (1857) 
No grass grew under my feet. 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 370. 

(1889) 
Her disapproval of the pastoral process known as 
letting the grass grow under your feet was intense. 

E. V. Lucas, Advisory Ben. Ch. 1. (1923) 
Suffer no grass to grow under your feet, and 
improve the shining hour. Hustle, in fact. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences,p.145.(1940) 
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3 
Once on a time there was a wood, 
The funniest wood that ever you see, 
Oh, the tree in the wood, and the wood in 
the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 
Unknown, The Green Grass Growing All 
Around. See American College Song Book. 
1882. As sung by the Tufts College Glee 
Club, arranged by C. W. Gerould. 
And the green grass grew all around. 
WILLIAM JEROME. Title and refrain of song. 
(1912) “To hear the grass grow” is a pro- 
verbial phrase in many languages. 


GRASSHOPPER 


4 
Full of crickets. (τεττέγων ἀνάμεστα.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 984. (423 B.C.) 
Thucydides (i, 6, 3) tells how in the olden 
days the Athenians wore golden cicalas in 
their hair, and hence the phrase “full of 
crickets” came to mean “old-fashioned.” 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 1330, refers 
to this custom. 
It was only recently that their older men of the 
wealthier class gave up fastening up their hair 
in a knot held by a golden grasshopper as a 
brooch. 
TuHucypwwEs, History. Bk. i, ch. v, sec. 3. (c 
400 B.C.) 


5 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail: because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets. (Impinguabitur locusta, et dissipabi- 
tur capparis: quoniam ibit homo in domum 
aeternitatis suae, et circuibunt in platea plan- 
gentes. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, §.(c.250 B.C.) 


We pass out of this world as grasshoppers. 
Apocrypha: II Esdras, iv, 24. (c. a. Ὁ. 100) 
7 


Hoppergrass. This word is often used in the 
South for grasshopper. 
UNKNOWN. Virginia Literary Museum, i, 458 
(1829) 
My mammy tol’ me dat tale w’en I wa’nt mo 
d’n knee-high ter a hopper-grass. 
C. ΝΥΝ. Cuestnutt, The Conjure Woman Ὁ 
101 (1899) 
KNEE-HIGH TO A GRASSHOPPER, see KNEE-HIGB 


GRATITUDE 
See also Thanks 


8 

The food of a hound is (the affair) of his mas- 

ter, and he barks unto him that gives it. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 

xxvi, |. 6. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 

The gratitude of most men is nothing but a 

secret hope of receiving greater favors. (La recon- 

naissance de la plupart des hommes n’est qu’une 

secréte envie de recevoir de plus grands bienfaits.) 
La Rocueroucautp, Maximes. No. 298. (1665) 
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1 
Next to ingratitude, the most painful thing 
to bear is gratitude. 
Henry Warp BEEcHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 229. (1887) 


2 
[Gratitude] is not only the greatest virtue, 
but even the mother of all the rest. (Haec est 
enim una virtus non solum maxima, sed etiam 
mater virtutum omnium reliquarum.) 
Cicero, Pro Plancio. Ch. 33, sec. 80. (54 B.C.) 
Possessions gained by the sword are not lasting; 
gratitude for benefits is eternal. (Non est diu- 
turna possessio in quam gladio ducimus; bene- 
ficiorum gratia sempiterna est.) 
Quintus Curtius RuFus, De Rebus Gestts 
Alexandri Magni, viii, 8, 11. (c. A.D. 50) 


3 
Gratitude is a burden, and every burden is 
made to be shaken off. (La reconnaissance est 
un fardeau, et tout fardeau est fait pour étre 
secoue. ) 
DiperoT, Encyclopédie: Reconnatssance.(1760) 
Gratitude is a burden upon our imperfect nature. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 7 Nov., 1765. 
Don’t overload gratitude; if you do, she’ll kick. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
There is no Insurance-Office for Gratitude. 
Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1709) 


4 
Gratitude is the least of Virtues, but Ingrati- 
tude is the worst of Vices. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1749.(1738) 


Gratitude preserves old Friendship, and procures 
new. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1750. 
5 


To a grateful man give money when he asks. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 120. (1640) 


He that gives to a grateful Man, puts out to 
Usury. 


: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2113.(1738) 


There is no gratitude in after days for kind- 
ness done. (οὐδέ τίς ἐστι χάρις μετόπισθ' 
ἐυεργέων.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, I. 695. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated in xxii, 319. 
What soon grows old? Gratitude. {τέ γηράσκει 
ταχύ; χάρις.) 
ARISTOTLE, A pothegm. (c. 340 Β. 6.) See Dioc- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Aristotle. Sec. 18. 


Gratitude died as soon as it was born. (ἅμ᾽ 
ἠλεῆται καὶ τέθνηκεν ἡ χάρι5.) 


ZENOBIUS, Adagia, i, 81. (ς. A.D. 130) 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath often left me mourning. 
: WiLt1am Worpsworts, Simon Lee. (1798) 


Not every one who discharges his debts of 
gratitude can plume himself on being grateful. 
ous ceux qui s’acquittent des devoirs de la 
reconnaissance ne peuvent pas pour cela se 
flatter d'etre reconnaissants. 
La Rocueroucautp, Maximes. No. 224. (1665) 
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There is a kind of lively gratitude, which not 
merely discharges our debt for kindnesses re- 
ceived, but by the very act of repayment makes 
our benefactors our debtors. (Il y a une certaine 
reconnaissance vive qui ne nous acquitte pas 
seulement des bienfaits que nous avons recus, 
mais qui fait méme que nos amis nous doivent en 
leur payant ce que nous leur devons.) 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 438. 

Men are more prone to curtail their gratitude than 
either their desires or their hopes. (On donne 
plus souvent des bornes ἃ sa reconnaissance qu’a 
ses désirs et ἃ ses espérances.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées, 617. 


8 
The fair fruit of gratitude. (καρπὸς χάριτος 
καλός. 


MENANDER, The Drafting Officer. Frag. 354K. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 


9 
Gratitude is the memory of the heart. (La 
reconnaissance est la mémoire du cceur.) 
JEAN BaPpTistE Massievu, Letter to the Abbé 
Sicard. (c. 1800) 


10 

If you do anything well, gratitude is lighter 
than a feather; if you give offense in anything, 
people’s wrath is as heavy as lead. (Si quid 
bene facias, levior pluma est gratia: Si quid 
peccatumst, plumbeas iras gerunt.) 


Prautus, Poentlus, 1. 812. (c. 194 B.C.) 
11 


When you drink from the stream, remember 
the spring. (Yin shui 55ἃ yuan. ) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 


1917. (1875) 
12 


Nothing is more honorable than a grateful 
heart. (Nihil esse grato animo honestius. ) 
Seneca, Eptstulae ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxi, sec. 
30. (c. A.D. 64) 
He who is grateful has nothing to blush for 
(Hsin pu fu jén mien wu ts‘an sé.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1902. (1875) 


13 
Swift gratitude is sweetest; if it delays, all 
gratitude is empty and unworthy of the name. 
(ὠκεῖαι χάριτες γὙλυκερώτεραι: ἣν δὲ βραδύνῃ. 
πᾶσα χάρις κενεή, μηδὲ λέγοιτο χάρις.) 
ὈΝΚΝΟΝΝ, Greek Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 30 
They say late thanks are ever best. 
Francis Bacon, Letter to Robert, Lord Cecil, 
July, 1603. 


GRAVE 
See also Tomb 


14 
To put on the garment of earth. (γαῖαν 
ἐφέσσεσθαι.) 


Αροϊσόντῦβς Ἐπουιῦβ, Argonautica. Bk. i, |, 
691. (c. 225 B.C.) 


15 
The more thy years, the nigher thy grave. 
Δ ΑΜ CAMDEN, Remains, p. 333. (1605) 
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The moe thy yeares, the nearer thy grave. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 308. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 31. (1670) 
The more Years you have, The nearer your Grave. 
Tuomas FuLLeEr, Gnomologia. No. 6248.(1732) 


1 
We all lie alike in our graves. 
Joun CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 13. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 56. (1670) 
Both Rich and Poor are equal in the grave. 
FRANCIS QuaRLes, Job, vi, 39. (1624) 
Who’s a prince or beggar in the grave? 
Tuomas Otway, Windsor Castle. (c. 1685) 
No Heralds in the grave. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3581.(1732) 
The Grave is the general Meeting-Place. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4563. 
Now limb doth mingle with dissolved limb 
In nature’s busy old democracy. 
ΑΜ VauGHN Moopy, An Ode in Time of 
Hesitation. (1900) See also DEATH THE 
LEVELER. 


2 
At my time of life a man ought not to go 
far from his grave. (Abesse hanc aetatem 
longe a sepulcro negant oportere. ) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xvi, epis. 7. (44 B.C.) 
Quoting a proverb. 


Softly she murmurs, while chills o’er her creep, 
“Why did they dig ma’s grave so deep?”’ 
GEorRcGE Cooper, Why Did They Dig Ma’s 
Grave so Deep? (c. 1900) 


4 
O grave, where is thy victory? (τοῦ sou, θάνατε, 
τὸ νῖκος 1) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 55. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Ubi est mors victoria 
tua P” 


There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave. (Nec opus, nec 
ratio, nec sapientia, nec scientia erunt apud 
inferos. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 10. (c.250 B. C.) 
There is no inquisition of life in the grave. (Non 
est enim in inferno accusatio vitae.) 

Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom. (Ecclesiasticus), 

xli, 6. (c. 190 B.C.) 
The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 
ANDREW MarveLt, To His Coy Mistress. (c. 
1670) 
In the Grave, Dust and Bones justle not for 
the Wall. 
THomas ΕΠ ΕΞ, Gnomologia. No. 2826.(1732) 
For the best place. 


6 
Man goeth to his long home. (Ibit homo in 
domum aeternitatis 5086.) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 5. (c.250 8 C.) 
The men of old, who dwell in the hills of home. 
SaemMunp (?), Poetic Edda: Harbarthslioth. 
St. 44. (c. 900) Thor retorts that this an 
over-splendid name to give to the heaps of 
stones which cover the men of old. 
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And thy traueyle shalt thou sone ende, 
For to thy long home sone shalt thou wende 
Ropert MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng 
Synne, 1, 9195. (1303) 
He goth to hys long home. 
Joun Mirkus, Mirk’s Festival,p.295.(c.1450) 
These that I bring unto their latest home. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1, 83.(1593) 
Some think she went her own pace to the grave, 
whole others suspect a grain was given her, to 
quicken her in her journey to her long home. 
Tuomas FuLier, Worthies: Warwickshire, iii, 
273. (1662) 
A fever, which, in a few days, brought Sir Ever- 
hard to his long home. 
SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 4.(1762) 


7 
We ... sent him to take a ground-sweat. 
FARMER, ed., Afusa Pedestris, p. 81. (c. 1816) 
A ground sweat cures all disorders. i.e. In the 
grave all complaints cease from troubling. 
RoBERT Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 434. (1830) 


8 
Our lives are but our marches to our graves 
JOHN FLetcHer, The Humorous Lieutenant. 
Act iii, sc. 5, 1. 76. (1619) 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

THOMAS Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 

Church-yard, |. 36. (1751) 
Our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

H. W. Loncrettow, A Psalm of Life. (1839) 
Far from famous sepulchres, toward a lonely 
cemetery, my heart, like a muffled drum, goes 
beating a funeral march. (Loin des seépultures 
célébres, | Vers un cimitiére isolé, | Mon cceur, 
comme un tambour voile, | Va battant des 
marches funebres.) 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Le Guignon. (1857) 


9 
Graves are of all sizes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1751.(1732) 


10 

He that goeth down to the grave shall come 
up no more. (Qui descenderit ad inferos, non 
ascendet. ) 

Old Testament: Job, vii, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Neither was there any man known to have re- 
turned from the grave. (Non est qui agnitus sit 
reversus ab inferis.) 

Apocrypha, The Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 1. (c. 
100 B.c.) See also Deatu: No TRAVELLER 
RETURNS. 

11 

The grave is mine house: I have made my 
bed in the darkness. (Infernus domus mea est, 
et in tenebris stravi lectulum meum.) 

Old Testament: Job, xvii, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
To the house appointed for all living. (Ubi con- 
stituta est domus omni viventi.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxx, 23. 

A clayey tenement. 
Tuomas Carew, Epitaphs: On the Lady Mary 
Villiers. (c. 1630) 
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To that dark inn, the grave! 
WALTER Scott, The Lord of the Isles. Canto 
vi, 1. 717. (1814) 


1 
They had only just escaped a watery grave. 
KINGSLEY, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 6. (1865) 


2 
The grave itself is but a covered bridge, 
Leading from light to light, through a brief 
darkness! 
H. W. LoNnGFELLow, The Golden Legend. Pt. 
v, A Covered Bridge at Lucerne. (1871) 


3 
This [is] enough to make Sir Massingberd 
turn in his grave. 
James Payn,Lost Sir Massingberd.Ch.34.(1864) 
Jefferson might turn in his grave if he knew. 
JaMES Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
Vol. i, ch. 12, p. 159. (1888) 


4 
Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, To Edmund Spenser. (a. 
1618) 


5 
He is put to bed with a shovel. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1813) 
With shovels they were put to bed. 

FARMER, ed., Musa Pedestris, p. 160. (1859) 
She callously replied, “Oh, he’s no giide, ’tis 
taime he were put to bed wi’ a shovel.” 

Devonshire Assn. Trans., xiii, 68. (1910) 


6 
itarth is the best shelter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. (1678) 
It is an ancient saying—no sure dungeon but 
the grave. 
WaLTER Scott, The Talisman. Ch. 19. (1825) 


7 
Any soil will do to bury in. (Ch‘u ch‘u ‘huang 
t‘u ‘hao mai jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
946. (1875) 
For every man Heaven sends Earth provides a 
grave. (T‘ien shéng yi jén, ti shéng yi hsiieh.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2319 


Ito my grave, where peace and rest lie with 
me! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITI, iv, 1, 95. (1592) 
So be my grave my peace. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 127. (1605) 
But I must go before him; and ’tis said, 
The grave’s good rest when women go first to 
bed. 
ΑΜ Row.ey, 4 Woman Never Vexed. 
Act v. (1632) 


The man who has a grave or two in his heart 
does not need to haunt churchyards. 
10 PE XANDER SmitH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 3. (1863) 


There’s somebody walking over my grave. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Sometimes somebody would walk over my grave, 

and give me a creeping in the back. 
KINGSLEY, Geoffrey Hamlyn, Ch. 31. (1859) 
Joan shuddered—that ... convulsive shudder 
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which old wives say is caused by a footstep 
walking over the place of our grave that shall be. 
HoiME LEE, Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. Ch. 14. 
(1868) 
She shivered. . . . “Somebody walking over my 
grave,” she said. 
WENtTWworTH, The Chinese Shawl.p.138.(1943) 
11 
Your dwelling henceforth is with the great 
of the earth. (gol ἕδρα θείοισι μετ᾽ ἀνδράσι.) 
TuHEOocRITUS, Inscriptions.No.vii,1.3.(c.270 B.C.) 
12 
Heaven’s space is but three ells broad. (Tris 
pateat Caeli spatium non aaplius ulnas.) 
VeRGU, Eclogues ΝῸ iii, 1. 105. (37 B.c.) A 
spendthrift Mantuan named Caelius was left 
with only enough ground for a grave. 
Philip falling in the dust, and seeing the figure 
of his shape perfect in shew. Good God said he, 
we desire ve whole earth and see how little 
serueth ! 
Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber). p. 188. (1579) 
A piece ot the Church-yard fits everybody. 
HeErpert, Jacula Prudenitnum No. 1025 (1640) 
Six feet of earth make all men equal. 
HoweELL, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 8. (1659) 
Six feet of earth shuts up every man. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 285 (1666) 
Both, heirs to some six feet of sod. 
Are equal in the earth at last. 
J. R. Lowe ti, The Heritage. (1843) 
ΤΟ DIG ONE’S GRAVE WITH ONE’S TEETH, see under 
GLUTTONY 


II—One Foot in the Grave 
13 
Takyng paines to visite him. who hath one of 
his feet alreadie within the graue, and the 
other stepping after with conuenient speede. 

WILLIAM PaintTeER, The Palluce of Pleasure. ii, 

109. (1566) 
What conquest is it to strike him up, who stands 
but on one leg, and hath the other foot in the 
grave Pe 

Tiomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. ii. ch. 

19. (1642) 
A pious and godly life, which increased in his 
old age; so that . . . whilst he had one foot in 
the grave, he had the other in heaven. 

THumMas FuLLerR, The Church-History of 

Britain. Bk. ix, ch. 7. (1655) 
He observed long life to be the universal de- 
sire... of mankind. That whoever had one 
foot in the grave was sure to hold back the other 
as strongly as he could. 

Swret, Gulliver's Travels: Voyage to Laputa. 

Ch. 10. (1726) 
What, in the devil’s name, can you want with a 
young wife, who have one foot in flannels, and 
the other in the grave? 

T. L. Peacoce, Maid Marian. Ch. 13. (1822) 
He has one foot in the grave, and the other in 
the care of the osteopath. 

MARTEN CUMBERLAND, The Knife Will Fall, 

p. 75. (1944) 
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1 
An old dotard with one foot already in the 


grave. (κρονόληρος καὶ σοροδαέμων ἐστέ.) 
ΡΕΤΑΒΟΗ, Moralia: Education of Children, 
13B. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) Quoting from an unknown 
comedy. 
With one foot, as they say, in the grave. (καὶ 
τὸν ἕτερον πόδα, φασὶν, ἐν τῇ σορῷ ἔχων.) 
Lucian, Apologia. Sec. 1. (c. A.D. 170) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, i, 52, with the 
Latin, “Et alterum pedem, ut aiunt, in tumulo 
habens,” or, less literally, “Alterum pedem 
in cymba Charontis habere” (To have one 
foot in Charon’s skiff). 
We have a foot in the grave. (Nous avons le 
pied ἃ la fosse.) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 28. (1580) 
Old doting foole, one foote in graue. 
WittiaM Warner, Albions England. Bk. ix, ch. 
47. (1592) 
In shepherd’s phrase, With one foot in the grave. 
WILLIAM WorpswortTH, Michael, 1. 89. (1800) 
He had twenty thousand a year .. . And one 
foot in the grave. 
Payn, Luck of the Darrells. Ch. 15. (1886) 
To hear him, he has both feet in the grave. 
G. H. Coxe, Murder for Two, Ὁ. 145. (1943) 
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2 
Gravity is only the bark of wisdom’s tree, 
but it preserves it. 

Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.C.) 

Gravity is the ballast of the soul, which keeps 
the mind steddy. 

THomas Futier, Holy State: Gravity. (1642) 
Gravity is a trick of the body devised to conceal 
deficiencies of the mind. (La gravité est un mys- 
tere du corps inventé pour cacher les défauts 
de l’esprit.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 257. (1665) 
Gravity is of the very essence of imposture. 

SHAFTESBURY, Characteristics, i, 11. (1711) 


3 

The gravest fish is an oyster; the gravest 
bird’s an owl; the gravest beast’s an ass; and 
the gravest man’s a fool. 

ALLAN RAMSAY, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 

All the great monuments are built over solemn 
asses. 

THomas Corwin, Advice, to a young speaker. 
(c. 1860) Corwin believed that his reputation 
as a humorist prevented people from taking 
seriously anything that he said. 


As grave as an old gate post. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 280. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 692. (1738) 
As grave as a judge that’s giving charge. 

SAMUEL WESLEY, Maggots, p. 2. (1685) 
Mesty sat on the chest between them, looking as 
grave as a judge. 

Marryvat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.32.(1836) 
There was old George sitting on the bench as 
grave as a judge. 

Rory Botprewoop (T. A. Browne), Robbery 

Under Arms. Ch. 28. (1889) 
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“What a funny little tot it is!” he cried. “As 
rave as a judge!” 
5 WILLIAM DE Morcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 
8. (1907) 
Look grave as an owl in a barn. 
FarquHar, The Inconstant. Act iii, sc. 2.(1702) 
You look as grave as an owl. 
ἃ Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 5. (1828) 


Gravity often passes for Wisdom, Wit for 
Ability. 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, An Essay on the Popular 
Discontent. (1689) 
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6 
As grey as Grannum’s Cat. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 693. (1732) 
He will be as gray as grannum’s cat before he 
improves. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman, p. 48.(1880) 


7 
He’s grey before he is good. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 249. (1678) 


8 
Though she lives till she’s grey as a badger 
all over. 

Swirt, Works (Scott), xiv, 134. (1720) 
We say “as grey as a badger” of one whose head 
is “silvered o’er with age.” 

Epwarp Moor, Suffolk Words, Ὁ. 45. (1823) 


9 
He .. . thinks he’s old Grayback from Way- 
back. 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court. Ch. 31. (1889) 


GREASE 
10 


In his own grece I made him frye. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, }. 487. (c. 1386) 
Thus he is fryed in his owne gres. 

Joun Lypcate, Temple of Glas, p. 14. (¢.1400) 
He lyeth and fryeth in his owne grease for anger. 
JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. T3. (1540) 

She fryeth in her owne grease. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Till the wicked fire of Just have melted him in 
his own grease. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 1, 69. (1601) 
There hee sat fretting in his owne grease. 

Rosert ARMIN,A Nest of Ninnies,p.59.(1608) 
There they stew In their own Grease, till Morning. 

Str Samuet Tuxke, The Adventures of Five 

Hours. Act i. (1663) A reference to the 
Dutch habit of sleeping in wall cupboards— 
“certain niches in their walls,” says Tuke. 
Let him fry in his own Grease. 
THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 3179.(1732) 
See also under JuIce. 


Save the stinking grease, master, save it for 
. the wheels. 
G. K. Cuesterton, The Song of the Wheels. 
(a. 1915) THe SQUEAKING WHEEL GETS THE 
GREASE, see under WHEEL. 
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Cash _. . is a necessary article in their busi- 
ness, and without daily application of this 
specific grease their Wheels must roll heavily. 
Unknown. In Columbian Centinel, 15 April, 
1797, p. 3/2. 
The fountain was tapped and the golden grease 
flowed more freely. 
A. O. Myers, Bosses and Boodle in Ohio Pol- 
itics, p. 234. (1895) 
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2 

The ever false friendships of the great. 

(Semper fictae principum amicitiae.) 
Ausonius, Domestica. Pt. iv, |. 32. (c. A. Ὁ. 370) 

Be war in welth, for hall-benkis [berches] ar 

rycht slidder [slippery]. 

Rosert HENRYSON, tr., Aesop, Ὁ. 154. (c. 1480) 

Hall binks [ benc’:es] are sliddrie. 

Davin Fercusun, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 40. (c. 
1595) Cited by James Kesy, Scottish Prov- 
erbs, p. 133, with the comment, “Great men’s 
favour is uncertain.” A variation is, “Slip- 
pery is the flagstone at the great house door.” 


Greatness flees from him who strives for it, 
bui follows him who flees from it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 13b. (c. 45) 
Commenting upon Luke, xiv, 11. 


4 
The higher you go the fewer. 
Η C. Battey, Meet Mr. Fortune, Ὁ. 507. (1942) 


§ 
All things that great men do are well done. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.309.(1855) 


6 
In the big sea is produced the big fish. (En 
gran mar Se cria gran pez.) 
Cartes CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 260. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


Great men are still admirable; I say there is, 
at bottom, nothing else admirable. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. Lecture i. (1840) 
The history of the world is but the biography of 
great men. 
CarLYLeE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship, i. 


8 

What is cheap hold dear, what is dear hold 
cheap. (Quod vile est, carum, quod carum, 
vile putato. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 29. (c. 175 B.C.) 
He is a great man who uses earthenware dishes 
as if they were silver; but he is equally great who 
uses silver as if it were earthenware. (Magnus 
lle est, qui fictilibus sic utitur quemadmodum 
argento, Nec ille minor est, qui sic argento utitur 
quemadmodum fictilibus.) 

‘ SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. v, sec. 7.(a.A. D.64) 


If you would be a dog, at least be the dog 
of a great house. 
Gurney Crampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439. 
(1939) A Japanese proverb. A similar one is, 
‘Seek shelter under a big tree.” /bid., p. 446. 
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10 
No one has become great without some degree 
of divine inspiration. (Nemo vir magnus sine 
aliquo adflatu divino umquam fuit.) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. ii, ch. 66, sec. 
167. (45 B.C.) 


Desire of Greatness is a God-like Sin. 
DryvDEN, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 1. 372. 
(1681) 
Burn to be great. 


ne J. BaILey, Festus: Home. (1839) 
1 


Not he is great who can alter matter, but he 
who can alter my state of mind. 

R. W. Emerson, The American Scholar. (1837) 
Every great man is a unique. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


13 
All great men come out of the middle classes. 
R. W. Emerson, Considerations by the Way. 
(1860) 
The eminent and virtuous come from thatched 
cottages. 
Doo.ittrLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 677. (1872) 
14 
Nothing great comes into being all at once. 
(οὐδέν τῶν μεγάλων ἄφνω γίνεται.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 15, sec. 7. 
(c. A.D. 100) 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
H. ΝΥ. LoncFrettow, The Ladder of St. Au- 
gustine. (1850) Inscribed beneath Longfel- 


5 low’s bust in Hall of Fame, New York City. 
1 


How blest are the great ones of the earth. 
(μεγάλαι μεγάλων εὐδαιμονίαι.) 
τ ra ΡΗΙΒΕΒΕΙΩ at Απἰ5,}.590.(ς.410 B.C.) 


An assembly of great men is the greatest fool 
upon earth. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to Benjamin 
Vaughan, 26 July, 1784. Franklin is speak- 
ing of the preposterous laws passed by parlia- 
ments and legislatures. 

17 
A great Man and a great River are often ill 
Neighbours. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 198. (1732) 
A great Man will not trample upon a Worm, 
nor sneak to an Emperor. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 200. Franx- 

LIN, Poor Richard, 1746. 
Offences generally outweigh Merits, with great 
Men. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3700.(1732) 
The greatest Vessel hath but its Measure. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4580. 


18 

Knowledge and Courage are the elements of 

Greatness. They give immortality because 

they are immortal. (ΕἸ saber y el valor alteran 

grandeza; porque lo son, hacen immortales.) 
GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 4. (1647) 
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1 

Great bodies must have slow motions. 
BisHop JOSEPH HALL, Contemplations, xxi, 2. 

(1612) Quoted as a proverb in a letter from 
the Duke of Buckingham to James I, c. 1622. 

Great bodies move slowly. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 124. (1721) 
“Spoken of the deliberations of parliaments, 
and other great assemblies; or in jest to 
them that go slowly on in their business.” 


2 
From the height from which the great look 
down on the world all the rest of mankind 


seem equal. 
Haziitt, Commonplaces. No. 23. (ες. 1821) 
3 


Great men are rarely isolated mountain peaks; 
they are the summits of ranges. 
T. W. Hiccrnson, Atlantic Essays. (1871) 


4 

Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not. (Et tu quaeris tibi grandia? noli 
quaerere. ) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xlv, 5. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Stand not in the place of great men. (In loco 
magnorum ne steteris.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Do not occupy the conspicuous place in a city. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim,fo.112a.(c. 450) 
A rank too eminent is often the road to degrada- 
tion. 

SALOMON IBN GasiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 230. (c. 1050) 


Great men are not always wise. (Non sunt 
longaevi sapientes. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxii, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The biggest are not the best (Les grosses ne 
sont pas les meilleures.) 

RabeELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 43. (1548) 
The more one approaches great men the more one 
finds that they are men. (Plus on approche les 
grands hommes, plus on trouve qu’ils sont 
hommes.) 

La Bruvére, Les Caractéres: Des Grands. 

(1688) 
He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, fi, 
1, 139. (1602) 
aa Great Man is a man who lives a long way 
off. 
; ELpert Hussar, The Philistine, xii, 36. (1901) 


In high places regard for others is rarely to 
be found. (Rarus enim ferme sensus com- 
munis in illa Fortuna.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 73. (c. A.D. 120) 


7 

Ffor, as it is said | by elderne dawis, | ther 

gromes and the goodmen | beth all eliche 
ette, | well wo beth the wones [dwellings] 
and all that woneth there-in. 

WriraM LANGcLAND, Richard the Redeless, i, 
6S. (1399) When grooms and householders 
are all alike great, both to the dwellings, 
and 41] that dwelleth therein 
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When every one is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody ! 
W. 5. Girpert, The Gondoliers. Act ii. (1889) 


8 
Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

Η. W. LoncFEettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 
So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 

Upon the paths of men. 

H. W. LoncFe tow, Charles Sumner. (1874) 
I found a fragment of matting, a dry crust, an 
empty soda-bottle—footprints on the sands gf 
time | 

C. W. Stopparp, A Prodigal in Tahiti, (1873) 
After we pass, the sand says, “Ah, one more foot- 
print!” 

Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 

124. (1940) 


9 
The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. ii, ch. 12  (c. 

300 B.C.) 
The mark of true greatness is not to notice that 
you have received a blow. (Proprium est mag- 
nitudinis verae non sentire percussum.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 25, sec 3. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 
Not in the possession of good things but in our 
use of them does greatness lie. (οὐκ ἐν τῇ κτήσει 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀλλ' ἐν τῇ χρήσει τὸ μέγ᾽ ἐστίν.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: On the Fortune of Alex- 

ander. Sec. 337}. (c. A.D. 95) 
He is truly great who is little in himself, and 
who esteems as nothing any height of honors. 
(Vere magnus est, qui in se parvus est, et pro 
nihilo omne culmen honoris ducit.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 

i, ch. 3. sec. 5. (c. 1420) 
Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When honour’s at the stake. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 4, 53. (1600) 

It is not enough to have great qualities; one 
must make good use of them. (Ce n’est pas assez 
d’avoir de grandes qualités; il en faut avoir 
économie.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 159. (1665) 
To be a great man, one must know how to 
make the most of fortune. (Pour étre un grand 
homme, il faut savoir profiter de toute sa for- 
tune.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 343. (1665) 
Tis in the Mind all genuine Greatness lies. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 
The greatest truths are the simplest; and so are 
the greatest men. 

J.C. anno A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
The great man makes the great thing. 

Emerson, The American Scholar. (1837) 

He is great who confers the most benefits. 

Emerson, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
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The great man is the man who does a thing for 
the first time. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 8. (1863) 
The chief proof of a man’s real greatness lies in 
his perception of his own smallness. 

Conan Dove, The Sign of the Four. Ch. 7. 

(1890) Holmes says he is quoting Richter 


1 
He would be greater to posterity if he had 
been willing to be less great. (Maior et apud 
posteros futuros, si minor esse voluisset.) 
Ausrotus Mrragus, Elogia Belgica (c. 1630) 
Of Erasmus. 


2 
The greatest of the great. the mightiest of 
the mighty. 

NESI-KHENSU, Papyrus: Hymn to Amen-Ra. 

(c. 1000 B.C.) 

Always to excel and to be above all other men. 
(αἰὲν ἀριστεύειν καὶ ὑπείροχον ἔμμεναι ἄλλων.) 

HoMER, /liad. Bk. vi, 1. 208. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Great in glory, greater in arms. (O fama ingens, 
ingentior armis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 124. (19 B.C.) 
Gallantly great. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 9 June, 1660. 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 

Pore, tr., (liad. Bk. ii, 1. 335. (1715) 


3 
The greater a man is, the more easily can 
his wrath be appeased. (Quo quisque est maior, 
magis est placabilis irae.) 

: Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. v, 1. 31. (ς. 4.0. 10) 


Do not despise the steps which raise to great- 
ness. (Noli contemnere ca quae summos sub- 
levant. ) 

ἢ PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.469. (c.43 B C.) 


He who joins battle with the great sheds his 
own blood. 

SADI, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 45. (c. 1258) 
Who plays at butting with a ram 

Will quick a broken forehead rue. 

SabI, Gulistan, viii, 45. Eastwick, tr. 
It is not the part of a wise man to grapple with 
a lion, or strike the fist against a sword. 

SaDI, Gulistan, viii, 46. 
Near the mighty, humbly clasp thy hand. 

Sabi, Gulistan, viii, 46. 
The wise will never call him great 
Who of the great ones speaketh ill. 
, SAI, Gulistan. Cranmer-Byng, tr. 


You measure the pedestal along with the man. 
um basi illum sua metiris.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxvi, sec. 31 (c. 
A.D. 64) Seneca is saying that few of those 
who are raised to lofty heights by riches 
and honors are really great, but are thought 
80 merely because the pedestal is measured 
_ along with the man. A proverbial phrase. 
It is the mystery which envelops great men that 
Rives them half their greatness. 
WASHINGTON IrvING, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. Pt. vil, ch. 1, p. 385. (1809) 
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The great are great only because we are on our 
knees. Let us rise. (Les grands ne sont grand: 
que parceque nous sommes a genoux; relevons 
nous.) 

Max STIrNER, The Ego and His Own. (1245) 
Taken by P. J. Proudhon for the motto of 
Révolutions de Paris. (c. 1855) 

The great are only great because we carry them 
on our shoulders. 

Dusoscq-MontTannreE, Point de V’Ovale. 
Great men have to be lifted on the shoulders of 
the whole world, in order to conceive their great 
ideas, or perform their great deeds. 

HawtuHorne, Journal, 7 May, 1850 


7 
Rough is the road that leads to the heights 
of greatness. (Confragosa in fastigium ‘lig- 
nitatis via est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxiv, sec. 13 (a 

A.D. 64) 

Greatness is an eminence, the ascent to which is 
steep and lofty. 


Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 293 (1821) 


8 
Greatness knows itself. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iv, 3, 74. (1597) 
No truly great man ever thought himself so. 


Haz.itt, Commonplaces. No. 20. (c. 1821) 
9 


But be not afraid of greatness: some are born 
great, Some achieve greatness and some have 
greatness thrust upon ’em. 


SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5, 156. (1599) 
10 


If a great man could make us understand 
him we should hang him. 


SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


11 
All that in this world is great or gaie 
Doth as a vapour vanish, and decaie. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Ruines of Time, \. 55. 
(c. 1595) 


12 
Greatness does not approach him who is for- 
ever looking down; and all those who are 
looking high are growing poor. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Life Without Principle. (1854) 
Quoting an Oriental proverb. 
AS GREAT AS THE DEVIL AND THE EARL OF KENT. 
see under FRIEND. 


IIl—Greatness: Its Penalties 


13 
Glory in excess is fraught with peril; ’tis the 
lofty peak which is smitten by heaven's 
thunderbolt. (τὸ δ᾽ ὑπερκόπως κλύειν | εὖ βαρύ: 
βάλλεται γὰρ ὅς- | σοις Διόθεν κάρανα.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 468. (458 B.C.) 
The thunderbolt always falls on the tallest build- 
ings and trees. (οἰκήματα τὰ μέγιστα αἰεὶ καὶ 
δένδρεα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀποσκήπτει τὰ βέλεα.) 
Herovotus, History. Bk. vii, ch. 10. (c. 445 
B.C.) Quoting a speech of Artabanus. 
‘Tis the tops of the mountains that the lightning 
strikes. (Feriuntque summos | fulgura montis.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 10, }. 11. (23 B.c.) 
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Thunderbolts sped by Jove’s right hand seek out 
the heights. (Summa petunt dextra fulmina missa 
Tovis.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 370. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Lightning, which scorcheth the toppes of Towers 
and high Palaces. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 73. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Who so high above 
Are near to lightning that are near to Jove. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, Philotas. Act iv, sc. 1. (1605) 
The hill of greatnesse yeelds a most delightful 
Prospect ; but withall, it is most subject to light- 
ning. 

Sm Tomas Oversury, Characters: A Rev- 

erend Judge. (1613) 


The prominent man is sought out. 
Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 109. (c. 450) 
He who stands high is seen from afar. (Wer 
hoch steht, den sieht man weit.) 
CHaries Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 326. (1856) A German proverb. 


The highest branch is not the safest roost. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.507.(1855) 

The topmost branch is not the safest perch. 

, CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 103. (1875) 


Great men are too often unknown, or, what 
iS worse, misknown. 
CartyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1833) 
To be great is to be misunderstood. 
Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) Ap- 
propriated without credit by Oscar Wilde in 
a letter to Whistler. (1885) 


4 
The fuller the cup the sooner the spill. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


The price of greatness is responsibility. 
Winston CHyurRcHILL, Address, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 6 Sept., 1943. 


6 

Few churchmen can be innocent and high, 

Tis height makes Grantham steeple stand 
awry. 

Joun CLEVELAND, Poems, p. 63. (c. 1650) 
“°Tis height (280 ft.] makes Grantham steeple 
stand awry.” This steeple seems crooked unto 
the beholders ... though some conccive the 
slenderness at such a distance is all the obliquity 
thereof. Eminency exposeth the uprightest per- 
sons to exception. 

THomas FuLier, Worthies: Lincolnshire. ii, 

268. (1662) 


Great Persons seldom see their Face in a true 
Glass. 
THOMAS FuLLER,Gnomologia. No. 1764. (1732) 


8 

When the Hop grows high, it must have a 
Pole. 

᾿ THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5590. (1732) 


There is no mortal, nor ever will be, to whom 
at birth some admixture of misfortune is not 
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allotted; the greater the man, the greater the 
misfortune. (τοῖσι δὲ μεγίστοισι αὐτῶν μέγιστα.) 

Heropotus,History.Bk. vii, ch.203.(c. 445 B.c.) 
The great are the most readily hurt by misfor- 
tune. (Excelsis multo facilius casus nocet.) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententia. No.189.(c.43 B.C.) 
The greater the Man, the greater the Crime. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4566. (1732) 
10 
‘Tis the tall pine that is oftenest shaken by 
the wind. (Saepius ventis agitatur ingens | 
pinus. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 10, |. 9. (23 B.C.) 
Winds sweep the summits. (Perfluant altissima 
venti.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 369. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Lofty peaks do ever catch the blasts. (Alta ven- 
tos semper excipiunt iuga.) 

SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 8. (c. A.D. 60) 

Vor euer so the hul [hill] is more and herre 
[lordly], so the wind is more theron. 

UnKNowy, Ancren Riwle, p. 178. (c. 1220) 
The grete wyndes that blowe in hye courtes 

WittrmM Caxton, tr., Curial, p. 5. (1484) 
Boystrous windes do most of all shake the highest 
towers. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 77. (1576) 
The wind is great upon the highest hills, 

The quiet life is in the dale below. 
THomMAS CHurcHYARD, Mirrour for Magis- 
trates: Shore’s Wife. (1578) 
Huge winds blow on high hills. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p 23. (1639) 
Cited also by Ray and Fuller 
The tallest Trees are most in the Power of the 
Winds, and Ambitious Men of the Blasts of 
Fortune. 
WILLIAM PENN, More Fruits of Solitude. No 
97. (1718) 
High regions are never without storms. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs ,p.406.( 1858) 
A great tree attracts the wind. (Shu ta chao féng ) 

WILLIAM Scarnoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No 

2601. (1875) The Dutch say, “Hooge boo- 
men vangen veel wind.” 
11 
Greatness makes a man’s years short. 
Palestinian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 81. (ς. 400) 


12 
The greatest charge are greatest cares, in 
largest seas are sorest tempestes. 
Greorce Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 78. (1876) 
After the early Latin, “Curia curarum ge- 
netrix.” 


13 

Painful preéminence! yourself to view 

Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 267. (1732) 

It’s grand, and ye canna expect to be both grand 

and comfortable. 


BarriE, The Little Minister. Ch. 10. (1891) 
14 


Unless one’s step be guarded, the summit is 
safe for none. (Ni gradus servetur, nulli tutus 
est summus locus. ) 

PuBLILIUs Syrus,Sententiae.No.476.(c. 43 B.C.) 
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Where there are heights there are precipices. 
(Quae excelsa videbantur, praerupta sunt.) 


Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi, Ch. 10, sec. 5. 


(c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
There are various ways of falling, and the top- 
most point is the most slippery. (Varios casus et 
in sublimi maxime lubricos.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xciv, sec. 74. (a. 
A.D. 64) 
High Places have their Precipices. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 2501. (1732) 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak head. 
RoperT Bratr, The Grave, |. 293. (1743) 
The mortal race is far too weak 
Not to grow dizzy on unwonted heights. 
(Das sterbliche Geschlecht ist viel zu schwach 
In ungewohnter Hohe nicht zu schwindeln.) 
GoETHE,I phigenia auf Tauris. Act i, sc. 3.(1787) 


1 

The bigger the affair, the greater the snare. 

(Res quanto est maior tanto est insidiosior.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae.No.636.(c.43 B.C.) 


2 
Great marks are soonest hit. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1760. (1732) 
The bigger the man, the better the mark. 

G. F. NortHat, Folk-Phrases, p. 24. (1894) 
People who get to the top must expect to be 
sniped at. A champion is always a fair mark. 

FRANK Case, Do Not Disturb, Ὁ. 184. (1940) 


3 

When you hear the name of men who have 
become great on account of some distin- 
guished merit, you bark, just as small dogs 
do when they meet with strangers. (Ad nomen 
magnorum ob aliquam eximiam laudem vi- 
rorum, sicut ad occursum ignotorum hominum 
minuti canes, latratis. ) 

SENECA, De Vita Beata. Ch.19, sec. 2.(c. A. Ὁ. 58) 
No flame rises without smoke, no fame without 
calumny. (Non surgit sine fumo flamma: nec 
sine calumnia fama.) 

Lipstus. (c. 1575) As quoted by PONTANUS, 

Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 222. 
If on a sudden he begin to rise, 
No man that lives can count his enemies. 

THomas MIpDLETON, A Trick to Catch the Old 

One. Act iii, sc. 1. (1607) 
Whoso reaps above the rest, 
With heaps of hate shalf surely be opprest. 
51Ὲ WALTER Ratecn, [n Commendation of The 
Steele Glass. (c. 1610) 
Censure is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. 

SwirFt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 

If on Parnassus’ Top you sit, 
You rarely bite, are always bit. 

Swirt, On Poetry, |. 329. (1733) 

Towers are measured by their shadows, and great 
men by their calumniators. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 

p. 64. (1853) A Chinese proverb. 
Grandeur has a heavy tax to pay. 
ALEXANDER ὅΜΙΤΗ͂, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 
tng of Essays (1863) 
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4 
None cast stones at trees save fruit be there. 
ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan, i, 17. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr. 
Be bold to bring forth fruit, though stick and 
stone 
At the fruit-bearing trees are flung alone. 
R. C. Trencu, Poems: Proverbs. (1865) The 


French say, “On ne jette des pierres qu’a 
Varbre chargé de fruits.” 


5 
It is the great who are assailed by envy. (πρὸς 
yap τὸν ἔχονθ' ὁ φθόνος ἕρπει.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 157. (c. 409 B.C.) 

What is highest is envy’s mark. (Summa petit 
livor.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 369. (c. 1 B.C.) 
For hord hath hate, and climbing tikelnesse, 
Prees hath envye, and wele blent overal. 

CHAUCER (?), Truth, 1. 3. (c. 1380) 

At highest worth dull malice reaches 
As Slugs pollute the fairest peaches: 
Envy defames, as Harpyes vile 
Devour the fruit, they first defile. 
Dr. PatrRiCK DELANY, The Pheasant and the 
Lark, |. 81. (1730) 
Thus, Fame and Censure with a Tether 
By Fate are always link’d together... . 
*Tis Eminence makes Envy rise, 
As fairest Fruits attract the Flyes. 

Swirt, To Doctor Delany, 1. 31. (1730) 
With fame, in just proportion, envy grows; 
The man that makes a character makes foes 

EpwarD Youne, To Mr. Pope, i, 28. (c. 1757) 
Envy is the yoke-fellow of eminence. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbtal Philosophy: Ot 

Compensation. (1839) 


6 
The danger of the seat in the prow. (κίνδυνος 
ἡ ἐν πρώρᾳ cedls.) 
ZENOBIAS, Adagia. (c. A.D. 130) Where the 
ship would be rammed. 


7 
None think the great unhappy, but the great. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 237. (1728) 
THE GREATER THEY ARE THE HARDER THEY FALL, 
see under FALL. 


IlI—Greatness and Goodness 


8 
Greatnesse and goodnesse goe not alwey to- 
gether. 

JoHN CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 226. (1639) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Ceteris maior qui 
melior” (He is greater than another who is 
better). 

Great and Good are seldom the same Man. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1752.(1732) 


9 
Great men have great faults. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 127. (1633) 
Great men’s faults are never small. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 160. (1639) 
Only great men have a right to great faults. (1) 
n’appartient qu’aux grands hommes d’avoir des 
grands défauts.) 

La RocuktFroucauLp, Maximes. No. 190. (1665) 
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It is to be lamented that great characters are sel- 
dom without a blot. 
Grorce Wasuincton, Letter to Lafayette, 10 
May, 1786. 
Great men too often have greater faults than 
little men can find room for. 
W. S. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Di- 
ogenes and Plato. (1824) 
It is not by his faults, but by his excellences, that 
we must measure a great man. 
: G. H. Lewes, On Actors and Acting, (1875) 


He that once is good, is ever great. 
BEN Jonson, The Forest: To Lady Aubigny. 
(1616) 
They’re only truly great who are truly good. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN (?), Revenge for Honour. 
Act v, sc. 2. (c. 1630) 
Goodness is not tied to greatness, but greatness 
to goodness. 
Tuomas MorFett, Healths Improvement, 161. 
(1655) Quoted as a Greek proverb. 
There was never yet a truly great man that was 
not at the same time truly virtuous. 
FRANKLIN, The Busy-Body. No. 3. (1728) 
The essence of greatness is the perception that 
virtue is enough. 
Emerson, Essays: Heroism. (1841) 


2 

Great men’s vices are esteemed as virtues. 
SHACKERLEY Marmion, Holland’s Leaguer Act 

i, sc. 1. (1632) 

The moderation of the great sets a limit only to 

their vices. (La modération des grands hommes 

ne borne que leurs vices.) 

: VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 72. (1746) 


The happy only are the truly great. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. vi, 1. 300. (1728) 


I1V—Great and Small 
See also Little Things, Trifles 


4 

When the great help the small, both are 
saved. (Tots μικροῖς οἱ μεγάλοι σνγκοινωνοῦντες. 
ἀμφότεροι σωθήσονται ἐν Bly.) 

ΑΕ5ΟΡ, Fables: The Horse and the Ass. (c. 570 
B.C.) The overloaded ass asks the horse to 
help him by taking some of his load. The 
horse refuses, but when the ass falls dead, 
all his burden is placed on the horse, together 
with the ass’s hide. 

A lion in the net. (λέων ἐν πέδαις.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Lion and the Mouse. (c. 570 
B.c.) The lion spared the life of the mouse, 
and in return for the favor the mouse re- 
leased the lion from the net. The moral be- 
ing that the strong are sometimes dependent 
upon the weak. 

The little best prosper in league with the great, 
And the great have need to be served by the little. 
(μετὰ γὰρ μεγάλων Baids ἄριστ᾽ ay 

καὶ μέγας ὀρθοῖθ᾽ ὑπὸ μικροτέρων.) 

SopHocies, Ajax, 1. 160. (c. 409 Β8.ς.) 

The Great and the Little have need of one an- 
other. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FuULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4564. (1732) 
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A small date-stone props up the water-jar. 

J. L. BurcxnHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 683. 
(1817) Great princes often owe their secu- 
rity to the meanest of their subjects. 

The gold wants bran. 

BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 747. Gold 
is cleaned with bran, but the meaning is that 
the great need the help of the little. 

“Great without small makes a bad wall,” says a 
quaint Greek proverb, which seems to go back 
to cyclopean times. 

Sir Joun Lussock, The Pleasures of Life. Ch. 
2. (1887) 


5 
The madest men as the fishes of the sea. 
the big swallow the small. 

Babylonian Talmud: Abodah Zarah, to. 4a. (c. 

450) 
The wolfe etis the shepe, the great fysshe the 
small. 

ALEX. Barciay, Shyp of Folys, i, 101. (1509) 
Where the small with the great can not agree 
The weaker goeth to the potte, we all daie sec 
So that alwaie the bygger eateth the beane. 

Joun HeEywooop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The whales, you sec, eates up the little fishe. 

THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Chippes, p. 145. (1575) 
The greate fishe eateth the little. (El pesce grande 
mangia il piccolo.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 

I marvel how the fishes live in the sea.—Why 
as men do a-land; the great ones eat up the 
little ones. 

SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, ii, 1, 30. (1608) 

The great fish eateth up the small. 

THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 143. (1616) 
The little can not be great, unless he devour 
many. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 921. (1640: 
The great put the little on the hook. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum No. 944 
Men lived like fishes; the greater ones devoured 
the small. 

ALGERNON SIDNEY, Discourses on Government 

Ch. 2, sec. 18. (1698) 
Yes, the great States eat up the little As witb 
fish, so with nations. 

THEODORE PARKER, The State of the Nation 

Sermon preached 28 Nov., 1850. 
The locust chases the grasshopper, ignorant that 
the yellow bird is chasing it. (T‘ang lang pu 
ch‘an, ch‘i chih ‘huang ch‘iao tsai ‘hou.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

881. (1875) 
The big fish eat the little fish, the little fish eat 
the water-insects, and the water-insects eat the 
weeds and the mud. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs 

No. 205. (1937) 


6 
Great and small do not injure. (ἐν μεγάλῳ 
καὶ ἐν μικρῷ μὴ ἀγνόει.) 

. ΒΕΝ ϑιβα, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
v, 15. (c. 190 B.c.) There is a Latin proverb, 
“Maius et minus non variant speciem” 
(Greater and less do not alter kind). 
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1 
Alas! by what trivial means are great affairs 
brought to destruction. (Eheu quam brevibus 
pereunt ingentia fatis! ) 
CLAUDIAN, In Rufinum. Bk. ii, 1. 49.(c. A.D. 395) 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things. 
Pope, Rape of the Lock. Canto i, 1. 2. (1712) 


2 
There’s no healing great things with little. 
(οὐδὲν που μέγα μικρῷ θεραπεύεται.) 
CrosyLus. (c. 350 B.c.) See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 337. 


3 
Detestation of the high is the involuntary 
homage of the low. 


Dickens, Tale of Two Cities. Ch. 1. (1859) 
4 - 


Exalt him that is low, and abase him that is 
high. (Quae humilem sublevavit, et sublimem 
hunuiliavit. ) 

Old Testament: Ezekiel, xxi, 26. (c. 600 B.C.) 
The Holy One (blessed be He) raises those who 
humble themselves, and degrades those who are 
of a proud spirit. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 17b. (c. 450) 
My humbling is my elevation, and my elevation 
is my degradation. 

ΗΠ ΓΕ, Midrush Rabbah, Exod. xlv. (c. 550) 
God ordains the elevation of the lowly and the 
humbling of the great; therefore humble thyself 
in order that God may exalt thee. 

SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Pentnim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 449. (c. 1050) 
When Chilo asked Aesop what God was doing, 
Aesop replied, ‘He is bringing down the high 
and exalting the low’; an answer which Bayle 
himself has called “une abrégé de l'histoire hu- 

maine.” 

TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 135. (1853) 


5 

Great Estates may venture more; 

Little Boats must keep near Shore. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


A great Ceremony for a small Saint. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 190. (1732) 


7 

He that eats cherries with Noblemen shall 
have his eyes spirted out with the stones. 
This outlandish Proverb hath in it an English 
truth, that they who constantly converse with 
men farre above their estates shall reap shame 
and losse thereby. 

FuLier, The Holy State. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1642) 


8 

Every great thing is nothing but a lot of little 
ones. (Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa 
minuta. ) 

: HeNpeErsON, Latin Proverbs, p. 260. (1869) 


There would be no great ones, if there were 
no little ones. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 294. (1640) 
There could be no great ones, if there were no 
little ones. 


THomas Futter,Gnomologia. No. 4868. (1732) 
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By the change'of a single letter Fuller gives 
the proverb added meaning. 


10 
Little dogs start the hare, the great get her. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 595. 
(1640) Ray, p. 16. (1670) Furl er, No. 3254. 
(1732) The Italians say, “I piccioli cani tro- 
vano, ma i grandi hanno la lepre.” 
Great Trees keep the little ones under. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1769. (1732) 
11 
If great men would have care of little ones, 
both would last long. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 699. (1640) 
The great would have none great, and the little 
all little. 

Herserr, Jacula Prudentum. No. 945. 


12 

What does it matter to the universe whether 
one is a fly or an elephant? (Qu’importe a 
ceux du firmament | Qu’on soit mouche ou 
bien éléphant?) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 21. (1694) 
The last line is, ‘““The small and the great are 
equal in their eyes” (Les petits et les grands 
sont égaux a leurs yeux.) 

Always the little folk suffer for the follies of 
the great. 

LA FonrtTAINE, Fables: The Bulls and the Frog. 
See under Κινο: KING AND SUBJECT. 


13 
Those who concern themselves too much with 
little things usually become incapable of great 
ones. (Ceux qui s’appliquent trop aux petites 
choses deviennent ordinairement incapables 
des grandes. ) 

La RoOcHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 41. (1665) 
14 
He who is great must make humility his base. 
He who is high must make lowliness his 
foundation. 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 4. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 


15 
The tree that needs two arms to span its girth 
began from the tiniest shoot. Yon tower, nine 
storeys high, rose from a little mound of 
earth. A journey of a thousand miles began 
with a single step. 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 64. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 
From a little seed may spring a mighty stock. 
(σμικροῦ γένοιτ᾽ ἄν σπέρματος μέγας πυθμήν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1. 204. (458 B.C.) 
[Mustard] is the least of all seeds: but when it 
is grown, it is the greatest among herbs. (Quod 
minimum quidem est omnibus seminibus: cum 
autem creverit, maius est omnibus oleribus.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xiii, 32. (c. A. Ὁ. 50) 
The Latin proverb is, “Magnum in parvo” 
(Much in little). 
From little spark may burst a mighty flame. 
(Poca favilla gran fiamma seconda.) 
DanTE, Paradiso. Canto i, 1. 34. (c. 1300) 
An ook cometh of a litel spyr. 
Craucer (ὃ), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 1335. (c. 1380) 
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Cypress seeds are small, scarcely to be discerned 
by the eye, and yet in each one is a tall tree. 
(Cupressi semina adea minuta sunt; ut quaedam 
oculis cerni non possint, et tainen in eo tanta est 
arbor tam procera.) 

ERASMUS, Simélia, (c. 1508) 

Great thynges proceede ἃ increase of smaul ἃ 
obscure begynnynges. 

RicHARD EpEn, tr., The Decades of the Newe 

Worlde, p. 312. (1555) 
Small drops of rayne ingender great flouddes, and 
of little seeds grow great trecs. 

GeorceE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 127. (1576) 
What lesse then the grayne of Mustardseed, in 
time almost what thing is greater then the stalke 
thereoff. 

Joun Ly_y, Euphues (Arber), p. 109. (1579) 
A great torch may be lighted at a little candle. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. A3. (1583) 
Little sticks kindle the fire; great ones put it out. 

GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No 325. 
(1640) 

An acorn one day proves an oak. 

RicHarp Corset, Poems (Chalmers), v, $84. 
(c. 1640) From the Latin proverb, “Tandem 
fit surculus arbor” (The sprout at length be- 
comes a tree). 

The greatest Oaks have been little Acorns. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4576.(1732) 
Large streams from little fountains flow, 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

Davip Everett, Lines Written for a School 

Declamation. (1797) 
Every oak must be an acorn. 

Epwarp FitzGErap, Polonius. Sec. 5. (1852) 
The biggest dog has been a pup. 

Joaquin Muier, William Brown of Oregon. 

(1873) 
Small streams make great rivers. (Les petits 
ruisseaux font les grandes rivieéres.) 

E. B. Mawr, Analogous Proverbs, p. 75. (1885) 
The mighty oak from an acorn towers; 

A tiny seed can fill a field with flowers; 

One bell alone tolls out the death of kings; 

In every Sussex skylark Shelley sings. 
Cuarces Datmon, Much in Little. (c. 1910) 


1 

All difficult things have their origin in that 
which is easy, and great things in that which 
is small. 

Lao-1TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 64. (c. 550 B.C.) 

The greatest things must have the smallest be- 
ginnings. (Necesse est minima maximorum esse 
initia.) 

Pusiiius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 435. (c. 43 
B.C.) The French say “Sur petit commence- 
ment fait une grande fin,” or “Du petit on 
vient au grand” (From little one comes to 

eat), or “Peu de moyens, beaucoup d’effet” 
Slight means, great effect). 


What is great can only seem great when it is 
measured with something small. (οὕτω γὰρ δὴ 
καὶ τὸ μέγα δόξειεν ἄν μέγα, εἰ τῷ μικρῷ wapa- 
μετροῖτο.) 

Lucian, Prometheus. Sec. 15. (c. a.p. 190) 


3 
There is a gnat for every Nimrod. 

Ὁ. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, Ὁ. 141. 
(1916) A Persian proverb. “The proverb,” 
says Marvin, “is taken from the story of 
Nimrod’s war with Abraham as found in 
the Koran, where we are informed that God 
plagued Nimrod’s followers with swarms of 
gnats.” One gnat flew up Nimrod’s nostril 
and penetrated his brain [sinus?], causing 
him such anguish that he ordered that his 
head be beaten with a mallet. This practice of 
having his head beaten to relieve his pain 
was kept up, according to the story, for 
four hundred years. A similar proverb, also 
from the Persian, is, “ΒΥ the kick of a mos- 
quito Nimrod will fall to the ground.” 


4 
Those who follow that part of themselves 
which is great are great, those who follow 
that part which is little are little. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. vi, pt. 1, ch. 15, sec. 
1. (c. 300 B.C.) 


5 

The humble suffer when the haughty quarrel. 

(Humiles laborant, ubi potentes dissident.) 
PuarEprus, Fables. Bk. i, fable 30. (c. 25 B.C.) 

See also under KiNG. 

An egg obtained from the house of the chief will 

break the grindstone in the house of the peasant. 
P Percival, Tamil Proverbs. No. 179. (1842) 


6 
| The greatness of the chief men places them 


in danger, but the small folk escape notice 
in easy safety. (Periclitatur magnitudo princi- 
pum, | minuta plebes facili praesidio latet.) 

PHAEpDRUS,Fables.Bk. iii, fab. 5, 1. 11.(c. 25 B.C.) 
The small, in every affair, get past easily: the 
great can’t make it. (Les petits, en toute affaire, 
| Esquivent fort aisément: | Les grands ne le 
peuvent faire.) 

LA FonrAINE, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 6. (1668) 


7 
Small shall I be when small is my estate, and 
great when it is great. (σμικρὸς ἐν σμικροῖς. 
μέγας ἐν μεγάλοις ἔσσομαι.) 

Pinpar,Pythian Odes.Ode iii, 1. 107.(ς.474 B.C.) 


8 

Only the leaves are falling now; later on the 
trees will fall on you. (Folia nunc cadunt; 
. . . tum arbores in te cadent.) 

PLautus, Menaechmi, 1. 375. (c. 200 B.C.) 
What is happening now is a trifle to what 
will happen later on. 

This is just a sprinkle, bringing on the rain. 
(Minutula pluvia, imbrem parit.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 2. (1523) 


9 
Whatever is to be highest springs from the 
bottom. (Quicquid futurum est summum ab 
imo nascitur. ) 
Pusitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 600. (c. 43 
. B.C.) In some editions of Publilius there is 
a similar proverb, “Si vis ad summum 
progredi, an infimo ordire” (If you wish to 
reach the highest, begin at the lowest). 
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He plumbed the depths that he might gain the 
heights. (Inferna tetigit, posset ut supera assequli.) 
Seneca, Hercules Furens, |. 423. (c. a. D. 60) 


1 
The least boy always carries the biggest fiddle. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 112. (1670) 
“All lay load upon those that are least able 
to bear it. For they that are least able to 
bear, are least able to resist the imposition 
of the burden.” 

The least Boy carries the biggest Fiddle. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia.No. 4629. (1732) 

As a rule, the smallest boy carries the biggest 
tiddle. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 28. (1880) 

Big possum clime little tree. . 

Joe, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) The Germans say, 
“Die diimmsten Bauern haben die dicksten 
Kartoffeln” (The stupidest peasants have the 
biggest potatoes), “Little pigs eat big pota- 
toes” is an Irish form, or “Providence often 
puts a large potato in a little pig’s way.” 
The French say, “Un petit homme projette 
parfois une grande ombre” (A little man 
sometimes casts a great shadow). 


2 

Little pillars, it is plain, 

Cannot heavy weights sustain. 

(Pu ta ch‘i tung, pu néng jén chung. ) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

50. (1875) 

In shallow water dragons become the sport of 

shrimps. (Lung yu ch‘ien shui tsao hsia hsi.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 866. 


3 

Great things cannot be bought for small sums. 

(Non potest parvo res magna constare. ) 
SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis. xix, sec.4.(c. A. D. 64) 


4 
The broad-ribbed ox is guided on his path 
Down the straight furrow by a little goad. 
(μέγας δὲ πλειιρὰ βοῦς ὑπὸ σμικρᾶς ὅμως 
μάστιγος ὀρθὸς els ὁδὸν wopeverat. ) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 1253. (c. 409 B.C.) 
A wise man heeds all matters great and small. 
(πρᾶγος δ᾽ ἀτιζειν οὐδὲν ἄνθρωπον χρεών.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, 1. 1153. (c. 
408 B.c.) Storr, tr. Or, “No trifle is too small 
to be worthy attention.” 


Great men are sometimes great even in small 
things. (Les grands hommes le sont quelque- 
fois jusque dans les petites choses. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 552. (1746) 
The Latin proverb is, “Maximus in mini- 
mis” (Greatest in small things). 


To compare great things with small. (Parvis 
componere magna.) 
VerorL, Eclogues, Ἐπὶ]. i, 1. 23. (37 5.6.) 
If it is allowable to compare small things with 
great. (Si parva licet componere magnis.) 
VeERcIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 176. (29 B.C.) 
To compare Great things with small. 
Mizton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 921. (1667) 
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7 
He hath made the small and the great, and 
careth for all alike. (Pusillum et magnum ipse 
fecit, et aequaliter cura est illi de omnibus. ) 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, vi, 7. (c. 100 
B.C.) 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrumps leave to grow. 
Rogpert SOUTHWELL, Great and Small. (c. 1590) 
Pay not thy praise to lofty things alone. 
The plains are everlasting as the hills. 
P. J. BatLey, Festus: Home. (1839) 
Nature reads not our labels, “great” and “small”; 
Accepts she one and all. 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY, The Man with the Hoe: 
A Reply. (1899) 
GREAT THIEVES HANG LITTLE ONE, see under THIEF. 
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8 
It is Greek, it cannot be read. (Graecum est, 
non potest legi.) 
Francesco Accursius, Glossa. (c. 1230) 
This gear is Greek to me. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, tr., Supposes. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1575) 
Cassius: Did Cicero say anything? 
Casca: Ay, he spoke Greek. 
Cassius: To what effect ? 
Casca: Nay, an 1 tell you that I'll ne’er look you 
i’ the face again: but those that understood him 
smiled at one another and shook their heads; 
but, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 281. (1599) 
All this to the husbandman was heathen Greek. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
19. (1620) 
It is Hebrew to me. (C'est de I’hébreu pour moi.) 
Morrre, L’Etourdi. Act iii, sc. 3. (1653) 
Moliere is quoting the Greek proverb, 
‘EBpaixa μ᾽ ὁμιλεῖ, the Greek equivalent οἱ 
“Tt’s Greek to me.” The French form is, 
“C’est du grec pour moi,” or “C’est du haut 
allemand [high German] pour moi.” 
I think this is indeed Heathen Greek: I’m sure 
tis so to me. 
APHRA BEHN, The False Count. Act iv, sc 1. 
(1681) 
All this fine language had been heathen Greek 
to me. 
THOMAS SHADWELL, The Squire of Alsatia. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1688) 
For my part, twas all Hebrew-Greek to me. 
PETER ΜΟΤΤΕΥΧ, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 27. 
(1693) An interpolation by Motteux, com- 
bining the Greek and English proverbs. 
This language was little known or understood 
hitherto in this realm. And if any saw a piece 
of Greek, they used to say, Graecum est; non 
potest legi, i.e. ‘It is Greek, it cannot be read.’ 
Joun Strype, Life of Sir John Cheke. Pt. i, 
sec. 2, p. 14. (1705) 
This is Greek to you now, honest Laurence, and 
in sooth learning is dry work. 
WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 29. (1821) 
I am a stranger, and this is Greek to me. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 1. (1840) 
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There was a byword “Graecum est: non potest 
legi.” 
H. C. BarLey,The Bishop’s Crime, p.189.(1941) 


1 
Most Greek among the Greeks, most Latin 
among the Latins. (Inter Graecos graecissimus 
inter Latinos latinissimus. ) 
Erasmus, Colloquia: Dissimilitudo. (c. 1524) 
Of Rudolphus Agricola, i.e., Roelof Huys- 
man. 


2 
This miraculous rebounding of the voice, the 
Greekes haue a pretty name for it, and call it 
Echo. 

PHILEMON Ho trann, Pliny, ii, 581. (1601) 
The Greeks Had a Word for It. 

ZoE Ακινβ, Title of play. (1929) In a letter 
to the compiler, Miss Akins writes: “In the 
play there was a conversation which was cut 
out as the two characters speaking were cut 
out. One was a photographer who had come 
to the wedding in the last act, and had had 
a glass too much, the other his plain little 
woman assistant. He is speaking rather flor- 
idly about the grandeur of Rome and the 
glory of Greece. He says, ‘Girls like the bride 
—her sort—the Greeks had a word for it.’ 
‘Even the Anglo-Saxons have a word for 
her sort,’ the assistant acidly comments. 
‘And it’s usually spelt with a dash.’ ‘But 
the Greeks had a special word for it,’ he 
contends. ‘Hetaera, plural hetaerae.’ ‘Mean- 
ing tarts,’ she says. ‘Oh, no: meaning free 
souls—in the days when wives were slaves 
and slaves were wives.’ You will see by this 
explanation that the phrase is original and 
grew out of the dialogue.” 

Say me a word. It’s a word they’ve got 
So what? 

Ocpen Nasa, Pride Goeth Before a Fall. (1933) 
You have a word for it, I’m all wet. 

Η. C. Barey, Mr. Fortune Finds a Pig, Ὁ 99. 
(1943) 

So the Greeks have a word for it, Austen thought. 

ANNE Ηοςκινο, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 136. (1943) 


Everything is Greek, when it is more shame- 
ful to be ignorant of Latin. (Omnia Graece, | 
cum sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latine.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 187. (c. A.D. 120) 
The concluding phrase is said to be spurious. 
A laudation in Greek is of marvelous efficacy 
at the beginning of a book. (Une Jouange en 
ihe τ d’une merveilleuse efficace ἃ la téte d’un 
vre. 
Moirkre, Les Précieuses Ridicules: Préface. 
(1659) 
LITTLE LATIN AND LESS GREEK, see under LATIN. 


4 
When Greeks joyn’d Greeks, then was the 
tug of war. 

NATHANIEL Lez, The Rival Queens, Act iv, sc. 
2. (1677) Constantly misquoted: “When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war. 


Mowbray had .. . some reason to admit that, 
When Greek meets Greek. then comes the tug 
of war. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 18. (1824) 
Greek was meeting Greek only a few yards off. 
Mr. Hardie was being undermined by a man of 
his own calibre. 

CHARLES Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 35. (1863) 
The wild horse encounters the lion. (Tsun i yii 
chao ssi.) 

Doo.ittTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185. (1872) 


Is it not commonly said of Grecians that 
craft commeth to them by kinde, that they 
learne to deceiue in their cradell? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 89. (1579) 
Of olde it was sayd to a Lacedemonian, that all 
the Grecians knewe honestie, but not one prac- 
tised it. 

Ly1y, Euphues and His Ephoebus, p. 141. The 
Albanians say, “After shaking hands with a 
Greek, count your fingers”; the Arabians, “If 
a δὼ of Naresh hath kissed thee, count thy 
teeth.” 


6 

The gentle Greeks, who were eternal drinkers. 

(Gregoys gentilz, qui furent buuers eternelz.) 
RaseEtals, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1532) 


7 
Greek is to a man of position what the hall- 
mark is to silver. 

BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act i. (1905) 


8 
Think ye any gifts of the Greeks are free from 
treachery? ... I fear the Greeks, even bear- 
ing gifts. (Timeo Danaos et dona ferentis.) 
Vero, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 49. (19 B.C.) 
Tell Mrs. Boswell that I shall taste her marma- 
lade cautiously at first. Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. Beware, says the Italian proverb, of a 
reconciled enemy. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Boswell, 3 May. 
1777. 
Fear the Greeks when they bear olive branches. 
E. 5. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p 69. (1943) 
To THE GREEK CALENDS, see under NEVER. 


GREED 
See also Covetousness 


9 
Even the fountains are thirsty. (Ipsi fontes 
sitiunt. ) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. (c. 55 8.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 58, who 
explains that the proverb applies to per. 
sons who greedily hunt after wealth al- 
though they already possess it in abundance. 
Cicero applied it to his brother, who had 
asked him for verses, though much more 
capable of making them himself. 


10 
They be both greedy guts all geuen to get 
They care not how. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverds. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1346) 


GREEN 


1 
Greed is envy’s auldest brither: 
Scraggy wark they mak thegither. 

ALex Histop, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 107. (1868) 
2 


They are greedy dogs which can never have 
enough. (Canes impudentissimi nescierunt 
saturitatem. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, \vi, 11. 
Greedy as a dog. 

Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 285. (1639) 
Dogs, tho’ become domestick animals, are raven- 
ous to a proverb. 

MANDEVILLE, Fable of the Bees, p. 187. (1714) 


(c. 725 B.C.) 


3 
Greedy folks have long arms. 
; JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 122. (1721) 


Greed is rich and shame poor. (Est aviditas 
dives, et pauper pudor.) 
: PuAEDRUS,Fables.Bk. ii, fab. 1,1]. 12.(c. 25 B Cc.) 


None should be greedy, least of all the old. 
(Avidum esse oportet neminem, minime 
senem. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No.35. (¢.43 B.C.) 
In riches greed is but poverty well furnished 
(Instructa inopia est in divitiis cupiditas.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 276. 
Tedious the tale of greed’s demands. (Longum 
est quodcumque flagitavit cupiditas.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 342. 

Greed contemplates what it wishes, not what 
ane (Quod vult cupiditas cogitat, non quod 
decet. 

: PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 560 


A greedy man God hates. 
JoHN Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p 227. (1678) 
7 


A single loaf the stomach will supply, 
But not earth’s richest gifts the greedy eye 
᾿ Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 31. (c. 1258) 


To greed, all nature is insufficient. (Avidis 
natura parum est.) 
; SENECA, Hercules Octoeus, |. 631. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


Be not greedy to add money to money. 
(Numquam fuisset ipsa pecunia. ) 
Apocrypha: Tobit, v, 18. (c. 200 B.C.) 


GREEN 
10 


Grene as emeraude. 

CHaucer (?), The Parlement of Foules, 1. 174. 
(c. 1382) 

The thridde [third] thre monthes grene as grass. 
Joun pe Trevisa,tr.,Polychronicon,i,123.(1387) 
Grene as any gresse in the somertyde. 

Joun Lynoate,Assembly of Gods. St. 48.(1420) 
As greene as the greenest grasse. 

Gapriet Harvey, Works (Grosart) ,i,271.(1593) 
Poor soft Tommy, as green as grass. 

C. H Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
4. (1869) It will be noted that “as green as 
grass” has acquired the meaning of ignorant 
or inexperienced. 
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Grene as a lefe. 

Lorp BERNERS, tr., Froissart, ii, 83. (1525) 

Grene as any leek. 
arc (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 212. (c. 
136 

A colour as greene as a leeke. 

Unxnown, Nomenctator, p. 180. (1585) 
His eyes were green as leeks. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, v, 
” 1, 342. (1596) 
Whan they were clothed in Lyncolne grene, 
They kest away theyre graye. 

F. J. Cur, ed., English and Scottish Ballads, 
iii, 77. (c. 1510) Lincoln green was a bright 
green stuff made at Lincoln, especially celc- 
brated in literature as the garb of Robin 
Hood and his men. 

Swains in shepherds’ gray, and girls in Lincolne 
green. 

MICHAEL Drayton, Poly-olbion. Ch. 25. (1613) 


12 
All thing is gay that is greene. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
13 
No person ever saw anything green in my eye. 
Henry MayHew, London Labour. Ch. 2. 
(1851) Signs of gullibility. 

Do you see anything green in this here eye? 
CuHarLes REApDE, Hard Cash. Ch. 24. (1863) 
Serjeant, do you see anything green in my eye? 

R. ἢ. ΒΙΑΓΚΜΟΒΕ, Perlycross. Ch. 21. (1894) 
Do you see any green in my eye, my dear? 
J. M. Barris, Sentimental Tommy. Ch.4.(1896) 


14 
Then some greene gownes are by the lasses 
worn. 

Str Pari Smwney, Arcadia. Pt. i, p. 84. (c. 
1580) “To give a woman a green gown” is 
to roll her on the grass till her gowr is 
stained. 

Madge pointed to meete me in your wheate-close, 
.. . And first I gave her a greenegowne. 

ROBERT GREENE, George-a-Greene. (1599) 

At length he was so bold as to giue her a greene 
gowne when I fear me she lost the flower of her 
chastity. 

ANTHONY Munpay, Palmerin of England, ii, 5. 

(1602) 
Many a green-gown has been given. 

HErrIcK, Corinna’s Going a Maying. (1648) 
Green Gown, a throwing of young Lasses on the 
Grass and Kissing them. 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew: Green. 

(c. 1695) 
Green Gown, the supposed badge of the loss of 
Virginity. 
oom Jamison, Dictionary: Green. (1825) 
1 


Unlearned and raw or grene in cunning. 
NIcoLaS UDALL, tr., Erasmus Upon the New 
Testament: Luke, vi, 75. (1548) 
How green you are and fresh in this old world! 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 4, 145. (1596) 
My salad days When I was green in judgment. 
ae Antony and Cleopatra, i, 5, 73. 
1606 
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You're green, you're credulous. 

CHaPpMAN, All Fooles. Act iv, sc. 1. (1605) 
He is so jolly green. 

Cuartes ΠΙΌΚΕΝΒ, Oliver Twist. Ch. 9. (1838) 
Being . . . a green hand, I found it very diffi- 
cult to get a place. 

C.F.Haxe,Life with the Esquimauz, i, 91.(1864) 
I ain’t as green as I look. 

O. Henry, A Lickpenny Lover. (1908) 
That was in my green and salad days. 
Ncaio Marsh, Vintage Murder, p. 283. (1940) 


GRIEF 
See also Sorrow, Woe 


1 
There is a real grief and there is a methodical 


grief. 
i Appison, The Drummer. Act ii, sc. 1. (1716) 


Wherein is life sweet to him who suffers grief ? 
(τέ yap καλὸν ζῆν ᾧ βίος λύπας φέρει;) 
AEScHYLUS, Award of the Arms. Frag. 91, 
Smyth. (c. 458 B.c.) STOBAEUS, iv, 53, 24. 


Grief kills the mightiest of the mighty. 
Babylonian Taimud: Sanhedrin, fo. 100.(c.450) 

Grief does not always kill; if it did, in many 

cases it would lose half its bitterness. 

; F. E. ΘΜΈΡΙΕΥ, Frank Fairleghk. Ch. 50. (1850) 


Woman’s grief is like a summer storm, 


Short as it violent is. 
JOANNA BalLuie, Basil. Act v, sc. 3. (1821) 


5 
Does he think that baldness will assuage his 
grief? (Cestuy cy pense il que la pelade 
soulage le dueil?) 
Bion, as quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, 
ch. 4. (1580), referring to a man who was 
tearing his hair for woe. 


Grief should be the instructor of the wise. 
Lorp Byron, Manfred. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 9. (1817) 


7 
Grief is not natural but a matter of belief 
or opinion. (Non in natura, sed in opinione 
esse aegritudinem. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 28, sec. 71. (B.c. 45) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 40. 


Grief is to man as certain as the grave. 
GeorcE Crasse, The Library, 1. 641. (1781) 


9 
Funeral grief loathes words. 
THomas Dexker, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act. i, sc. 1. (1604) 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 
GorpsMiITH, Deserted Village, 1. 384. (1770) 
No words suffice the secret soul to show, 
For Truth denies all eloquence to Woe. 
Byron, The Corsair. Canto iii, st. 22. (1813) 
True sorrow makes a silence in the heart. 
Rosert NATHAN, A Cedar Box. (1929) 
Keep your broken arm inside your sleeve. 


H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 


No. 297. (1937) 
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10 
Grief never mended no broken bones. 
Dickens, Sketches by Bos: Gin-Shops. (1835) 


Grief is the agony of an instant: the indul. 
ief the blunder of a life. 


ence of gr 
Ξ ΠΙΞΚΑΕΙΙ, Vivian Grey. Bk. vi, ch. 7. (1826) 


A cherished grief is an iron chain. 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, King David. (1931) 


oo alas! so wide a sea of grief — 

That I can never swim to shore again, 

Nor breast the tide of this calamity. 

(κακῶν 3 ὦ τάλας πέλαγος εἰσορώ 

τοσοῦτον ὥστε μήποτ᾽ ἐκνεῦσαι πάλιν, 

μηδ᾽ ἐκπερᾶσαι κῦμα τῆσδε συμφορᾶς.) 

Euripwes, Hippolytus, 1. 822. (c. 428 B.c.) 

SHAKESPEARE’S lines in Macbeth, iii, 4, 136, 
are reminiscent of this: “I am in blood | 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no 

Ἢ more, | Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

Vnto what griefe so euer it be. pacience doth 

remedie. (A qual si voglia dolore, rimedia la 

patientia. ) 

198 Ν Ετόκιο, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 


1 
You’re just making a lot of grief for yourself. 
eee The Maltese Falcon. Ch. 15. (1930) 


1 

The grief of the head is the grief of griefs. 
agree Proverbs. (1659) See under Heap 
Grief is a species of idleness. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON,Letters.Vol. i, p.212. (c. 1775) 
All grief for what cannot in the course of nature 
be helped soon wears away. 
ae Ue JOHNSON. BoswELL,Life, 14 Sept.,1777. 
The luxury of grief. (ἡδονῆς τῶν γόων.) 

HEvrioporvus,Aethio pica.Bk.i,ch.18.(¢. A.D. 350) 
There is a solemn luxury in grief. 

WILLIAM Mason, English Garden, |. 25. (1772) 
Weep on! and as thy sorrows flow, 

Il taste the luxury of woe. 

THOMAS Moore, Anacreontic. (1806) 

It is dangerous to abandon one’s self to the 
luxury of grief. 

HENRI AMIEL, Journal Intime, 29 Dec., 1871 


18 
Griefe, if’t be great, tis short; if long, ’tis light. 
RoBert Herrick, Hesperides: Griefe. (1648) 


19 
Grief should not exceed proper bounds, but 
should be in proportion to the blow. (Flagran- 
tior aequo|non debet dolor esse viri, nec 
vulnere major.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 11. (c. a.p. 120) 


One grief drives out another. 
JAMES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina, p. 280. (1631) 


21 

Of all the many evils common to all men, the 
greatest is grief. (πολλῶν φύσει τοῖς πᾶσιν 
ἀνθρώποις κακῶν | ὄντων μέγιστόν ἐστιν ἡ λύπη 
κακόν.) 


MENaNoER, Fragments. No. 668. (ς, 300 B.C.) 
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What philosophers can praise grief, the one 
thing most detestable of all? (Aegritudinem lau- 
dare, unam rem maxime detestabilem, quorum 


tandem philosophorum ?) 
 CCiae, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iv, 


ch. 25, sec. 55. (45 8.0.) 


1 e . Φ e Φ 
Petrified with grief. (Deriguitque malis.) 
Ovmw, Metamorphoses. Bk. vi, 1. 303. (7 A.D.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, bk. i, ch. 2 


2 

‘Tig something to lighten with words a fated 
evil. A suppressed grief chokes and seethes 
within. (Est aliquid, fatale malum per verba 
levare: .. . | strangulat inclusus dolor atque 
exaestuat intus. ) : 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, cleg. 1, 1. 59. (c. a. Ὁ. 9) 
The grief that is silent is most dangerous. (La 
doulcur qui se tait n’en est que plus funestc.) 

RACINE, Andromache. Act ili, sc. 3. (1667) 
Grief pent up will burst the Heart. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1678) 
There is a sort of Pleasure in indulging Grief. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4883.(1732) 


3 

The griefe should be theirs, whose is the gaine. 
GeorGE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 163. (1576) 

4 


My life is spent with grief, and my years with 
sighing. (Defecit in dolore vita mea: et anni 
mei in gemitibus. ) 

5 Old Testament: Psalms, xxxi, 10. (c. 350 8 Cc.) 


Dumb grief thinks of much worse to come. 
(Peiora multo cogitat mutus dolor.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae.No.505.(c.43 BC.) 


6 

I follow’d rest; rest fled and soon forsook me: 

I ran from grief; grief ran and overtook me. 
Quarries, Emblems. Bk. ii, emb. 12. (1635) 

7 


It is idle to grieve if you get no help from 
grief. (Supervacuum est dolore, si nihil do- 
lendo proficias. ) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium .Epis.xcix, sec.6.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 


8 

{The display of grief makes more demands 
than grief itself. How few men are sad in 
their own company. (Plus ostentatio doloris 
τ quam dolor: quotus quisque sibi tristis 
est 

SENECA,Ad Lucilinm.Epis.xcix,sec.16.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
lle grieves sincerely who grieves unseen. (Ille 
dolet vere qui sine teste dolet.) 

Martiat, Epigrams. Bk. i, ep. 33,1. 4. (A. Ὁ. 85) 
He grieves sore who grieves alone. (Il plaidoye 
beau qui plaidoye sans partie.) 

J.DE LA VEpRIE, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1560) 
People will pretend to grieve more than they 
really do, and that takes off from their true grief. 

Swirt, Letter to Mrs. Dingley, 14 Jan., 1712. 


Light griefs speak, the weighty are dumb. 
Curae leves locuntur, ingentes stupent.) 
SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 607. Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 2. 


4 
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Small apes can speake: the great astonisht 
stand. 
Tuomas HucHes, The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
Act iv, sc. 2. (1587) 
Striving to tell his woes, words would not come; 
For light cares speak, when mighty griefs are 
dumb. 
SAMUEL DaNIZL, The Complaint of Rosamond. 
St. 114, (1592) 
Light cares cry out: the heavier are dumb. 
J.H. Friswezz, The Gentle Life, p. 164. (1864) 
The Italians say, “I gran dolori sono muti” 
(Great griefs are silent). ANDRE CHENIER has, 
“Les petits chagrins rendent tendre; les 
grands dur” (Little griefs make us tender; 
great ones make us hard). 
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That grief is light which can take counsel. 

(Levis est dolor qui capere consilium potest.) 
SENECA, Medea, 1. 155. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 

Grief that gives way to Verses, is not very la- 

mentable. 

sarees FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1776. (1732) 


Great grief does not of itself put an end to 
itself. (Magnus sibi ipse non facit finem 
dolor.) 

SENECA, Troades, |. 786. (c. A.D. 60) 
Great grief hath joy to dwell on all its woes. 
(Gaudet magnus aerumnas dolor | tractare totas.) 
a nen Troades, }. 1066. 


Some griefs are med’cinable. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 2, 33. (1609) 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 243. 

Grief is itself a medicine. 
ΑΜ Cowper, Charity, 1. 159. (1781) 


13 
Grief is proud, and makes his owner stoop. 


SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 69. (1596) 
14 


Every one can master a grief but he that has it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 

2, 29. (1598) See also MISFORTUNES OF 
OTHERS, under MISFORTUNE. 


15 
Grief makes one hour ten. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rickard II, i, 3, 261. (1595) 
Grief, that’s beauty’s canker. 

Paar The Tempest, i, 2, 414. (1611) 

1 

Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 

Could rule them both without ten women’s 
wit. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, 1. 1007.(1593) 
17 What’s gone and what’s past help 
Should be past grief. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, tii, 2, 223. (1610) 
It is too late to grieve when the chance is past. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 326. 

(1605) FuLLER,Gnomologia.No. 5256. (1732) 
Never grieve for that you cannot help. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 292. (1639) 
pa aes for Misfortunes is adding Gall to Worm- 
wood. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1777 (1732) 
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1 
Clamorous grief wastes itself in sound. (x% 
μάτην πολλὴ βοή.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 1252. (c. 441 B.C.) 
They make the most lamentation who grieve 
least. (Iactantius moerent, quae minus dolent.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. ii, ch. 77. (c. A.D. 116) 
Grieues that sound so lowd, proue alwaies light. 

GeorceE CHAPMAN, The Widdowes Teares. 

(1612) 
A BLETHERIN’ COW SOON FORGETS HER CALF, see 
under Cow 


2 
Chawing the cud of griefe and inward paine. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. v, 
canto vi, st. 19. (1590) 


There is no grief which lapse of time does 
not lessen. (Nullus dolor est, quem non longin- 
quitas temporis minuat. ) 

Servius Sutpicius, Letter to Cicero, March, 
45 B.c. See Cicero, Ad Familiares, iv, 5. 
There is another Latin proverb, “Dies do- 
lorem minuit” (Day lessens grief). 

Grief is effaced by the long lapse of time (Dol- 
orem dies longa consumit.) 

Seneca, Ad Marctam de Consolatione. Ch. 8, 
sec. 1. (c. A.D. 40) 

The flood of grief decreaseth when it can swell 
no longer. 

Francis Bacon,Ornamenta Rationalia.(a.1626) 

The ocean has its ebbings—so has grief. 

THoomas CaMPBELL, Theodoric, |. 510. (1824) 


We were nearly coming to grief. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Bk.i,ch.10.(1854) 
As for coming to grief, we’re on a good 
errand. 

KINGSLEY, Two Years Ago. Ch. 21. (1857) 

The coal-smack had come to grief. 
WILLIAM Back, Shandon Bells. Ch. 27. (1883) 


5 
You bid me, O queen, reopen unspeakable 
grief. (Infandum, regina, iubes renovare 
dolorem.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 3. (19 B.C.) 
New Grief awakens the old. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3535.(1732) 
ALL GRIEFS WITH BREAD ARE LESS, See under 

SORROW. 


II1—Grief: Companionship In 


More lightly do his sorrows press upon a 
man, when to a friend or fellow traveller he 
tells his griefs. 
CALLIMACHUS, Fragments. Frag.67.(c.250 B.C.) 
It is a comfort, as men sain, 
To him to which is wo besein {clothed in sorrow] 
To sene an other in his peine. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 261. 
(ς. 1390) 
‘Tis some comfort to have a companion in our 
sufferings. 
SusANNA CENTLIVRE, The Busie Body. Act iii, 
sc. 5. (1709) 


GRIST 


7 

And of all the griefs that mortals share, 
The one that seems the hardest to bear 

Is the grief without community. 

Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Misery. (a. 1845) 

Well, really, when one’s heart is breaking with 
vexation, 

To see one’s friend in the same distress, is a 
wond’rous consolation ! 

J. R. PLANCHE, Extravagancsas, iv, 72. (1850) 
8 
Tis sweet to mingle tears with tears; 

Griefs, when they wound in solitude, 
Wound more deeply. 

(Lacrimas lacrimis miscere iuvat; 
magis exurunt quos secretae 
lacerant curae. ) 

SENECA, Agameminon, |. 664. (c. A.D. 60) 
Swect to a mourner is a host of mourners. (Dulce 
maerenti populus dolentum.) 

SENECA, Troades, |. 1009. (c. a. v. 60) 
Fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 790. (1594) 
Grief best is pleased with grief’s socicty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lurrece, 1. 1111. (1594) 
It easeth some, though none it ever cur’d, 

To think their dolour others have endur'd. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 1581. (1494) 
One pain is lessen’d by another's anguish ; 

One desperate grief cures with another’s languish 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 2, 47.(1595) 

The mind much sufferance doth o’erskip 
When grief hath mates, and bearing {fellowship 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iti, 6, 113. (1605) 

No bond 

In closer union knits two human hearts 
Than fellowship in grief. 

SOUTHEY, Joan of Arc. Bk. i, 1. 339. (1795) 

The sad relief 

That misery loves --the fellowship of grief 

James Montoomery, The West Indies Pt iii 

(1810) Misery Loves COMPANY. see MISERY 


9 
He oft finds med’cine who his griefe imparts 
But double griefs afflict concealing harts 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene, i. ii, 34 (1590) 
Griefe findes some case by him that like does 
beare. 
EDMUND SPENSER. Daphnaida, | 67. (1591) 


10 
Thy hard hap doth mine appease, 
Company doth sorrow ease. 
Unknown. The Willow Tree. (c. 1620) See 
Percy, Reliques. Ser. iii. bk. ii, No. 9 


GRIN, see Smile 
GRIST 


11 
There is no lykelihoode that those thinges 
will bring gryst to the mill. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomy, 
cxxili, 755. (1583) 
A pick-purse doctrine, contrived to bring grist 
to the Popes mill. 
WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour. Pt. iii, ch. 21. (1661) 


GRUB 
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ee 


And here foreign casuists bring in a bundle of 
mortal sins, all grist for their own mill. 
THomas Futuer, Zhe Church-History of 
Britain. Bk. iii, ch. 6. (1655) 
All bring grist to your mill. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 163. (1678) 
More grist to the mill. 

ARTHUR Murpnuy, The School for Guardians. 

Act i, sc. 4. (1767) 
Well, let them go, it brings grist to our mill. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Lame Lover. Act i. (1770) 
Sermons to thy mill bring grist. 

Lorp Byron, To Murray. (1818) 

Meantime the fools bring grist to my mill, so 
let them live out their day. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 34. (1838) 
Some people make fat, some blood, and some 
bile— ... and whatever they make is a sort 
of grist to the mill. 

GEorRGE Exiot, Middlemarch. Ch. 10. (1871) 
Your stumble, your fall, your misfortune .. . 
all is grist to the mill of the mean-minded man. 

ALEXANDER ἵΝΗΥΤΕ, Bible Characters. Ch. 12. 

(1896) 
All is grist that comes to their mill. 
AGATHA ΟἬΒΙΒΤΙΕ, The Moving Finger, Ὁ. 133. 
(1942) 


1 

Thi mylle hath grounde thi laste griste. 
Unknown, Hymns to the Virgin,p.74.(c.1430) 

This grinds life’s grist, yet takes small tole. 
Epwarp Baynarp, Health, p. 29. (1740) 

Ye might have other grist to grind. 
WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 13. (1820) 


GRUB 
2 


He knelt down a grub and rose a butterfly. 
John Chester, Esquire, was knighted and be- 
came Sir John. 

ἃ Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 40. (1840) 


So saith . . . anew upstart grub of my books. 
Sir THomas Urqunart, tr., Rabelais: Pro- 
logue. (1653) 
ae miserable grub who had been an attorney’s 
oy. 
SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 30. (1748) 
Mr. Nahum Tate:—This poor grub of literature. 
De Quincey, Essays: Shakespeare. (1838) 
Clubs have a way of blackballing grubs—espe- 
cially grubs that are out of the common grubby. 


GeorceE Du Maurier, The Martian, Ὁ. 390. | 


(1896) Grub Street was the former name of 
a London street, now Milton street, which. 
said Dr. Johnson, was “much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries and 
temporary poems; whence any mean produc- 
tion is called grubstreet.”’ George Gissing has 
a novel called New Grub Street (1891) deal- 
ing in grimly realistic fashion with the 
Struggles and compromises of the modern 
literary world. 


4 T’le pass my word this night 
Shall yield us grub, before the morning light. 
ae Ancient Poems and Ballads, p. 22. 
1659) 


How did you procure your Grub and Bub 
{drink | ? 

GEORGE PARKER, A View of Society. Pt. 1, ch. 

22, p. 171. (1781) 

The boys finished the evening with some prime 
grub, swizzle, and singing. 

Cot. PETER HAWKER, Diary, i, 68. (1813) 
How you'll relish your grub by and by! 

FREDFRICK Marryat,Peter Sim ple,p.147.(1833) 
The great secret of life is to learn to earn one's 
grub. 

T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 6. (1843) 


GRUNDY 


5 

Are you afraid that Polydamus and his Trojan 
ladies will disparage me? (Polydamus et 
Troiades. ) 

Persius, Satires. No. i, 1. 4. (c. a. ἡ. 58) Poly- 
damus, a gossip of Troy (Homer, Iliad, 
xxii, 100), and “the Trojan wives with trail- 
ing robes,” were the Mrs. Grundys of that 
day. 

What would People say? 

Swit, A Quiet Life, 1. 34. (1719) 
What will Mrs. Grundy sav? 

Tromas Morton, Speed the Plough. Act i, se. 1. 
It was this play which, on 8 Feb., 1798, in- 
troduced Mrs. Grundy into English Jitera- 
ture. She never appears on the stage. but is 
constantly referred to by Dame Ashfield, 
her neighbor, who fears her criticism or dis- 
approval. Her frequent question, “What will 
Mrs. Grundy sav?” became proverbial, and 
Mrs. Grundy herself has become the per- 
sonification of the tyranny of social opinion 
in matters of conventional proprietv. See 
O.E.D., iv, 473/1. 

What 15 your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 

TuoMAs Hoop, An Open Question. (c. 1840) 

Many are afraid of God—-And more of Mrs. 
Grundy. 

F. Locker-LAmMpson, The Jester’s Plea. (1857) 
There be four things that keep us all from having 

our own way,— 

Moncey, Fortune, Mrs. Grundy, and Policeman A. 
D’Arcy THompson, Sales Attici. (c. 1864) 
Wherever woman has a home, there Mrs. Grundy 

has a tongue. 

Lytton, Kenelm Chillingly. Bk. ii. ch.15.(1873) 
Custom, habit. fashion, use. and wont, are all 
represented in her. .. . ‘‘What will Mrs. Grundy 
say γ᾽ quells many a noble impulse, hinders many 
a self-denying act. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 249. (1875) 

What will the neighbors say ? 
BARBER AND SCHARELITZ, Drawn Conclusions, 
p. 27. (1942) 


GUDGEON 


6 
You haue made both me and Philautus to 
swallow a gudgeon. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 97. (1579) 
These gentlemen who have swallowed the gudgen. 
Tuomas Lopnce, An Alarum Against Usurers, 
p. 44. (1584) 
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He hath swallow’d a Cue 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1902.(1732) 
To swallow a gudgeon, i.e. to be caught or de- 
ceived, to be made a fool of. 
J.O. HALLIWELL, Dictionary of Archaic Words: 
Gudgeon. (1847) 


1 
They would doo no harme, were it not to make 
fooles and catch gudgins. 
REGINALD Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft. 
Ch. 12. (1584) A gudgeon, in this sense, is 
a person who will bite at any bait, or swallow 
anything: credulous and gullible. 
Did every two old Gudgeons swallow greedily ? 
Cottey Crisser, Love Makes a Man. Act i, sc. 
1. (1701) 


Fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i. 1, 
102. (1597) 


: GUESS 


I never guess. It is a shocking habit—destruc- 
tive to the logical faculty. 
Conan Dov Le, Sign of the Four. Ch. 1. (1890) 


4 
He by gess had got an inklyng. 
Ε Joun Heywoop., Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8.(1546) 


Your guess is well-aimed and hits the bull’s- 
eye. (ὀρθῶς καὶ οὐκ ἀπὸ σκοποῦ eixacas.) 


Lucian, Icaromenippus. Sec. 2. (c. A.D 180) 


Your guess is as good as mine. After all, we're 
both of us guessing: American: late C. 19-20. 
ParTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Your. (1941) 


7 

Once I guessed right, And I got credit by’t; 

Thrice I guessed wrong, And I kept my credit 
on. 

JONATHAN Swirt, Letter. (1710) Quoted. The 
Chinese say, “To guess is cheap, but to guess 
wrong is expensive.” 

8 The golden guess 
Is morning-star to the ful] round of truth. 

TENNYSON, Columbus, |. 42. (1880) A Latin 
proverb, “Opinio veritate maior” (Supposi- 
tion is greater than truth), is quoted by 
Francis Bacon, Letter to Lord Essex. (1596) 


GUEST 
See also Hospitality 


Where is good will greater than from guest 
to host? (τὶ γὰρ | ξένου ξένοισίν ἐστιν εὐμεν- 
ἐστερον;) 


Ὁ ΞΟΒΥΤΙΒ, Libation-Bearers, \. 702.(458 B.C.) 


The unvited fly at dinner. (δειπνεῖν ἄκλητος 
avila.) 
ANTIPHANES, Fragment. No 17. (c. 336 B.C.) 


There is room for several shades. (Locus est et 
pluribus umbris.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 28. (20 B.C.) 
“Shades,” so-called, were the uninvited guests 
which a distinguished person brought with 
him to a banquet. 

Unboden gest [knoweth] not, where he shall sytte. 

Unxnown, Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 

An unbydden geast knoweth not where to syt. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

Heereafter I will bring a stoole on mine arme for 
an vnbidden guest. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 52. (1579) 

And I have heard it said, unbidden guests 

Are often welcomest when they are gone. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry VI, ii, 2, 55. (1591) 

Quha cum uncallt, unservd suld sit. [He who 

comes uncalled, unserved should sit.] 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, Poems, p. 42. (1597) 

An unbidden guest 
Should travaile as dutch-women go to Church: 
Beare their stooles with them. 

Joun Wesster, The White Divel. Act iii, sc. 
2. (1612) 

An unbidden guest must bring his stool with him. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1659) 
Baicey, Dictionary: Unbidden. (1736) 

Come uncall’d, sit unserv'd. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 77. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1123. (1732) The 
Dutch say, “Die komt ongeroepen gaat weg 
ongedankt” (He who comes unbidden goes 
unthanked). 

Unbidden Guests know not where to sit down. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5395.(1732) 

The unbidden guest has nowhere to sit. 

ALEXINA OcILvIE, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 

And if the proverb says what’s true, 
Which these old saws are apt to do, 
The merry, but unlook’d for guest. 
Full often proves to be the best. 

WILL1AM Compe, Dr. Syntax in Search of Con- 
solation. Canto xxix. (1819) 


1 
A house filled with guests is eaten up and 
ill spoken of. 


peer oN tanavede of Proverbs,p.291.(1855) 


When the guest is dearest is when he is going 
(Wenn der Gast am liebsten ist, soll er gehen. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes. 
p. 316. (1856) A German proverb. This is 
Cahier’s rendering, but perhaps a better one 

is, “When the guest is dearest (or most ap- 
preciated), is when he should depart.” In 
other words, don’t wear out your welcome 


The guest who outstays his fellow-guests loses 
his overcoat. 
5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 362 
(1937) A Chinese proverb. 


A guest in the house is God in the house. 
JEREMIAH CurRTIN, tr., With Fire and Sword 
a: Ch. 3. (1890) 


A gest as good lost as founde. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
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1 A civil guest 

Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast. 
HERBERT, The Church-Porch. St. 51. (a. 1633) 

2 


He that comth euery daie, shall have a cock- 
naie [ἃ small egg called ‘“‘cock’s egg’’]; 

He that comth now and then, shall haue a 
fatte hen. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
A constant Guest is never welcome. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 48. (1732) 
He who comes rarely comes well. (Chi raro viene, 
vien bene.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 207. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


A guest remembers all his days the host who 
shows him kindness. (τοῦ γάρ τε ξεῖνος 
μιμνήσκεται ἥματα πάντα | ἀνδρὸς fe.voddxou, ὅς 
κεν φιλότητα παράσχῃ.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, |. 54. (c. 850 B Cc.) 
It’s an ill guest that never drinks to his host. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 

It is an ill Guest that never drinks to his Hostess. 
P THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2901.(1732) 


‘Tis equal wrong if a man speed on a guest 
who is loath to go, and if he keep back one 
that is eager to be gone. One should welcome 
the present guest, and send forth him that 
would go. (χρὴ ξεῖνον παρεόντα φιλεῖν, ἐθέλοντα 
δὲ πέμπειν.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 74. (c. 850 B.C.) 
This line was omitted in many ancient edi- 
tions. Pope’s rendering supplied the proverb: 

Alike he thwarts the hospitable end 

Who drives the free, or stays the hasty friend: 
True friendship’s laws are by this rule express‘d, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

Popg, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xv, I. 81. (1726) Pope 
liked the line so well that he repeated it a 
few years later in his Imitations of Horace, 
but spoiled it by changing one word: 

For I, who hold sage Homer's rule the best 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 

Pope, Imitations of Horace: Satires. ΒΚ ii, 
sat. 2, 1. 159. (1732) There is nothing in 
the Satire even remotely resembling this. 

I sped the parting, welcomed the coming guests. 
(καὶ robs μὲν ἐξέπεμπον, ol δ' ἧκον ξένοι.) 

Euriprpes, Jon, |. 640. (ς. 419 B.C.) 

Foster the guest that comes, further him that 
maun gang. 

Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 35. (1818) 

To all guests that must go, bid God’s speed and 
brush away all traces of their steps. 
: Tacore, The Gardener. No. 45. (1913) 


Wherever the storm carries me, I go a will- 
ing guest. (Quo me cumque rapit tempestas, 
Jeferor hospes. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. i, 1. 15. (20 8.¢.) 
As drives the storm, at any door I knock, 
And house with Montaigne now, or now with 

Locke. 
Ports, tr., Horace: Epistles, i, 1, 25. (1732) 


6 
It is more disgraceful to turn out a guest 
than not to admit him. (Turpius eicitur, 
quam non admittitur hospes. ) 

Ovi, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 6, 1. 13. (c. A.D. 9) 


7 
Such a geste, such an host. 

JEAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. M2. (1540) 
Lyke hoste, lyke guest. 

Lewis Evans, Withals’ Dictionary Revised, sig. 

H2. (1586) 
Such oast, such ghest, the prouerbe sayes. 

SAMUEL RowLanps, A Paire of Spy-Knaves, 

p. 21. (c. 1613) 
Like guest, like landlord. 
EpMUND GayTON, Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot, Ὁ. 9. (1654) 
The guest of the hospitable learns hospitality. 

BurcKHarptT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 384. (1817) 
8 
No guest is so welcome that he will not be- 
come a nuisance after three days in a friend's 
house. (Nam hospes nullus tam in amici 
hospitium devorti potest, | quin, ubi triduom 
continuom fuerit, iam odiosus siet.) 

Prautus, δες Gloriosus, 1. 741. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Stay not forever as a guest, for love becomes 
loathing if one sits long by another’s hearth 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovameol. St 35 

(c. 900) 
As we say in Athens, fishe and gesse [guests] in 
three days are stale. 

Joun Τὰν, Euphues (Arber), p. 305. (1580) 
Gestes and fish say we in Athens are ever stale 
within three dayes. 

Jonn Ly ty, Euphues and His England, p. 386 
After three dayes fish is vnsavoury, and so is 
an ill guest. 

Lewis Evans, Witkhals’ Dictionary Revised, sig 

B2. (1586) 
Two dayes y’ave landed here; a third yee know. 
Makes guests and fish smell strong; pray go. 

ROBERT HERRICK, Hesperides. No. 378. (1648) 
Fresh fish and new come guests, smell by they are 
three days old. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1670) 
After three days men grow weary of a wench, a 
guest, and weather rainy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
Fish and visitors smell in three days. 

FRANKLIN. Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
After three days both fish and guests become 
offensive. (Post tres dies pisces vilescit et hospes.) 

PonTANus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 162. 

(1778) This is the Latin form of the proverb. 
The French say, “L’héte et Je poisson en trois 
jours sont poison”; the Italians, “L’ ospite. 
ed il pesce, dopo tre di rincresce”; the Ger- 
mans, “Dreitaegiger Gast ist ein Last” (The 
three-day guest is a burden). 

The first day the man is a guest, the second a 

burden, the third a pest. 

LaBouLaveE, Abdullah. Ch. 9. (c. 1850) 

“See that you wear not out your welcome.” This 
is an elegant rendering of the vulgar saying. 
“Fish and company stink in three days.” 

Notes and Queries. Ser. iv, iv, 272. (1869) 
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‘ish and guests are wearisome on the third day. 
5. G. CHampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


1 
Guests that come by daylight are best re- 
ceived. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1678) 


If a man receives no guests at home, when 
abroad he will meet no hosts. 
WILLIAM Scarsoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1578. (1875) 
While you've fire in your cook-stove you'll always 
have guests. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2697. 
(1875) See also under FRIEND: Pot FRIENDS. 


GUILT 
See also Innocence and Guilt 


3 
How difficult it is for guilt not to show in the 
countenance! (Heu quam difficile est, crimen 
non prodere vultu!) 

Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 237. (1814) 


4 
The guilty think all men speak of them. 
(Conscius ipse sibi de se putat omnia dici.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 17. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Catoun seith, that he that gilty is 
Demeth al thing be spoke of him, y-wis. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Canon Yeo- 
man’s Prologue, |. 135. (c. 1389) 
Even a mouse frightens a guilty man. (Virum 
improbum vel mus mordeat.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. viii, No 96. 
(1508) Translating a Greek proverb. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry V1, v, 6, 11. (1591) 
Terror haunts the guilty mind. 
Nat. Lez, The Rival Queens. Act v,sc.1.(1677) 
The guilty conscience needs no accuser. 
Rospert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 190. (1814) 
We have high authority for saying that the guilty 
flee when no man pursueth. 
GEORGE BARTON, Triumphs of Crime Detection, 
p. 137. (1937) See under WICKEDNESS. 


5 

He sits full still that hes a riven breik. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 1595) 

Poortith takes away pith, and the man sits full 

still that has a rent in his breeks. 

WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch.35.(1822) 

He sits full still who has riven breeks. 

Tuomas Fietpine, Proverbs of AW Nations, p. 
17. (1824) Quoting a Scottish proverb, and 
adding, “Those who are guilty themselves are 
often a little shy in exposing the guilt of 
others.” 

The Guilty Man may escape, but he cannot be 
sure of doing so.—Epicurus. “Riven breeks sit 
still.” 

Epwarp FitzGera_p, Polonius, Ὁ. 63. (1852) 

6 The gods 

Grow angry with your patience. ’Tis their care 

And must be yours, that guilty men escape not. 
Ben Jonson, Catiline. Act iii, sc. 12. (1611) 


GUILT 


Let no guilty man escape. 
Utysses 5. Grant, Indorsement, on letter con- 
cerning the Whiskey Ring, 29 July, 1875. 


By his own verdict no guilty man was ever 
acquitted. (Se iudice, nemo nocens absolvi- 
tur. ) 

ΤΌΝΕΝΑΙ,, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 2. (c. a.p. 120) 
It is so natural and easy to despise heavenly 
witnesses of our guilt, if only no mortal knows 
of it. (Tam facile et pronum est superos con- 
temnere testes, | si mortalis idem nemo sciat!) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 75. 


Men’s minds are too ready to excuse guilt in 
themselves. (Ingenia humana sunt ad suam 
cuique levandam culpam nimio plus facunda. ) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxviii, ch. 25. (c. 10 Β. 6.) 


9 

He that knows no guilt can know no fear. 
Pritip MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 

ence. Act iv, sc. 2. (1627) 

Secure of constant peace within, 

He knows no guilt, who knows no sin. 
Swirt, The Answer, 1. 57. (1728) 

A quiet Conscience sleeps in Thunder, 

But Rest and Guilt live far asunder. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
INNOCENCE HAS NOTHING TO DREAD, see under 

INNOCENCE 


10 
Guilt is the flea of the conscience. 
Sir THOMAS OverBuRY, Forren Newes: Newes 
from My Lodging. (1613) 


A man confesses guilt by avoiding trial. (Fate- 
tur facinus is qui iudicium fugit.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 204. (c. 43 

B.C.) See under FLIGHT. 

The guilty fear the law, the guiltless Fortune. 
(Legem nocens veretur, Fortunam innocens.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 339. 
He who defends the guilty brings an accusation 
against himself (Nocentem qui defendit sibi 
crimen parit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 466. 
How evil is he who throws his own guilt upon 
another! (Quam malus est culpam qui suam 
alterius facit !) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 595 


12 
Not great Father Neptune himself, with his 
whole ocean, could wash away so much of 
guilt. (Non ipse toto magnus Oceano pater | 
tantum expiarit sceleris. ) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, t. 717. (c. a. 0. 60) 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 1, 57. (1606) 


13 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 19. (1600) 
Guilt is always jealous. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1779. (1732) 
BETTER TEN GUILTY ESCAPE, see under INNOCENCE. 


GUN 


GUN 


1 

Mrs. Thrale stood to her gun with great 
courage, in defence of amorous ditties, which 
Johnson despised. 

James BosweLt, Life of Samuel Johnson, 6 
Oct., 1769. 

Titmouse, though greatly alarmed, stood to his 
gun pretty steadily. 

Warren, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 6. (1841) 
He stuck to his guns. 

F. G. Trarrorp (Mrs. J. H. Rmwpe tr), The 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. Ch. 1. (1881) 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, Brown, V.C., p. 259.(1899) 

2 
He carries too big a Gun for me. . 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1824.(1732) 
This gentleman .. . carried quite as many guns 
as the two barristers. 

SAMUEL BuTLER, Note-Books, Ὁ. 256. (1912) 


3 
Guns will make us powerful; butter will only 
make us fat. 

HERMANN GOERING, Radio Broadcast. (1936) 


4 
What great Guns were those! 
Hucnu LATIMER, Sermons (1594), Ὁ. 2. (1535) 
You’re doubly free 
From the great Guns, and squibbling Poetry 
JOHN CLEVELAND, Poems, p. 41. (1651) 
None of the great guns were at Madame de 
Coligny’s. 
Lapy GRANVILLE, Letters, i, 71. (1815) 
Great oratorical guns are to be fired today 
Lapy GRANVILLE, Letters, i, 188. (1820) 
A worthy clergyman, one of the great guns as 
they call him. 
WALTER Scott, Familiar Letters, ii, 234. (1825) 
The great guns, and big bugs. 
T. C. Haripurton, Sam Slick in England. Ch. 
15. (1843) 
The colleges mustered in full force from the big- 
gest guns to the smallest. 
CHARLES DicKENS, Letters, 29 March, 1867. 
I do not despair of its being done. But what I 
want is some big guns to do it. 
: BENJAMIN DisrAEL1, Endymion. Ch. 40. (1880) 


I tell you you ain’t a-going to make a gun 
[thief] of this here young flat. 
Aucustus MayHEw, Paved with Gold. Pt. ii, 
ch. 1. (1858) 
Circumstances had always been against Scuddy 
Lond, the gun. The word gun .. . is a friendly 
synonym for thief. 
ARTHUR Morrison, Tales of Mean Streets, p. 
255. (1894) 


Beyng them selues . . . as sayeth the prou- 
erbe, oute of all daunger of gonneshotte. 

Rate Rosinson, tr., Utopia, p. 26. (1551) 
Out of reach of gunshot. 

WittiaM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 25. (1672) 
Out of gun-shot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 249. (1678) 
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7 
Johnny, get your gun, get your gun today, 
Pigeons a-flying all de way. 

Monroe H. ROSENFELD, Johnny, Get Your 
Gun. (1886) An echo of an older jingle, 
“Johnny, get your gun and your sword and 
your pistol.” 


He was afraid of them ’ere shooting irons. 
RoyvaLyt TYLER, The Contrast.Act iiisc.2.(1787) 
[He] fell back in confusion when the “shooting 
stick” was brandished toward his own breast. 
R. M. DEveNs, Anecdotes of the War of the 
Rebellion, p. 237/2. (1866) 


9 
What things we see when we don’t have a 
gun. 

UNKNOWN Troy (N.Y.) Times, 26 Dec., 1883. 
SON OF A GUN, see under Son. 


GUTS 


10 
The Guts uphold the Heart, and not the Heart 
the Guts. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4585.(1732) 
See under STOMACH. 


11 

[ Philosophers] who are said by fools to have 
no bile. (o8 φασι χολὴν οὐκ ἔχειν ol νοῦν οὐκ 
ἔχοντες.) 


PLutarcH, Moralia: On the Control of Anger. 
Sec. 457D. (c. a.p. 95) The equivalent of 
the modern “no guts.” 

Thou thing of no bowels, thou! 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 1, 54. 
(1601) 

Old Grandmamma Intestinal Fortitude, isn’t she? 

MARGERY ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, p. 140. 
(1940) 

He hasn't any intestinal stamina. 

KATHLSEN Knicut, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 45. (1940) 

The present generation is gutless. 

NIGEL Mor.anp, Murder in Wardour Street, 
p. 20. (1940) 

12 
He has more guts than brains. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 249. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1873. (1732) 
These blokes have got more guts than sense. 
ELLiot PAUL, Mayhem in B-Flat, p. 171. (1940) 


13 
[He] wears his wit in his belly, and his guts 
in his head. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 1, 79. 
(1601) 

He has no guts in his brains. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 249. (1678) 
“The anfractus of the brain,” Ray explains, 
“look’d upon when the dura mater is taken 
off, do much resemble guts.” 

One without Guts in his Brains, whose Cockloft 
is unfurnish’d. 

MorrTeEvx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. i, prol. (1694) 

They have no guts in their brains. 
τὸ Dirxe, The City Lady. Act iii, se. 2. 
169 
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‘The fellow’s well enough, if he had any guts in 
his brains. 

Swrirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“Vou have no guts in your brains”; you are com- 
pletely ignorant, you are quite destitute of skill 
or cunning. 
᾿ WittuaM Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 47. (1828) 


With guts of brass. (χαλκέντερος.) 

Sumas, Lexicon. (c. A.D. 950) “Brazen-guts” 
was a nickname applied to Didymus, of 
Alexandria (c. 65 B.¢.-A. D. 10) because of his 
enormous industry. He was reputed to be the 
author of three thousand books, of which 
only part of one has survived. 


GUTTER 


2 
Homesickness for the gutter. (La nostalgie 
de la boue. ) 
EMILE AuciER, Le Mariage d’Olympe. Act i, 
sc. 1. (ς. 1850) 
The women... have hardly gotten over their 
early affinity with the gutter. 
Mary E. Brappon, Mount Royal. Bk. i, ch. 3. 
(1882) 
Take a girl out of the gutter and pretend she’s a 
lady. 
WaLTer Besant, Children of Gibeon. Bk is, 
ch. 1. (1886) 
If he came to die in the gutter, who should say 
that it had not served him right? 
Hatt Carne, The Bondman. BK. ii, ch. 1. (1890) 


HABIT 
See also Custom, Practice, Use 


That which has become habitual becomes, as 
it were, natural; in fact, habit is something 
like nature, for the distance between ‘‘often” 
and “always” is not great, and nature belongs 
to the idea of “always,” habit to that of 
“often.” 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. i, ch. 10, 

sec. 3. (c. 330 B.C.) 

ou IS SECOND NATURE, see under CUSTOM. 


Men acquire a particular quality by constantly 
acting in a particular way. (αὶ γὰρ περὶ ἕκαστα 
ἐνέργειαι τοιούτους ποιοῦσιν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. iii, ch 5, 

sec. 10. (c. 335 B.C.) 
Habits change into character. (Abeunt studia 
in mores.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xv, 1. 83. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Abeunt studia in mores, studies have an influence 
and operation upon the manners of those who 
are conversant with them. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. i, sec. 3 (1605) 


We picked him out of the gutter. 
Conan Doyle, Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes: 
The Stock-Broker’s Clerk. (1893) 
I came up from the gutter. 
' LAWRENCE TREAT, O as in Omen, p. 129. (1943) 


You gazed at the Moon, and fell in the Gutter. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5904.(1732) 
We are all in the gutter, but some of us are look- 
ing at the stars. 
Oscak WILDE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii. 
(1892) 
When they come downstairs from their Ivory 
Towers, idealists are apt to walk straight into the 
gutter. 
ἃ Locan P. ὅΜΙΤΗ, Afterthoughts. (1931) 


He belongs to a class of beings in New York 
. . . Known by the ornithological appellation 
of “gutter-snipes.” 

UNDERHILL AND THOMPSON, Elephant Club, p. 
57. (1857) Wall Street slang for curbstone 
brokers. 

Unfurl yourselves under my banner, noble sav- 
ages, illustrious guttersnipes. 

MarK Twaln, Sketches New and Old: Niugara 
(c. 1869) Raised in the gutter. 

Born and bred a guttersnipe. 

Lewis WINGFIELD, Gehenna, ii, 3. (1882) 
She’s a dissolute little scarecrow,—a_ gutter- 
snippet and nothing more. 

Rupyvarpb Κιριινο, The Light that Failed. Ch. 

8. (1891) 


Habits are the daughters of action. 

JEREMY TayLor, Sermons. Vol.i,p.181.(¢.1640) 
Sow an act and you reap a habit. Sow a habit 
and you reap a character. Sow a character, and 
vou reap a destiny. 

CHARLES READE, attr. (c. 1870) Something like 
this has been attributed to C. A. Hatt: ‘We 
sow our thoughts, and we reap our actions, 
we sow our actions, and we reap our habits. 
we sow our habits, and we reap our char- 
acters; we sow our characters, and we reap 
our destiny.” 

A thought,—good or evil,—an act, in time a habit. 
—so runs life’s law. 

RALPH WALpDo Trine, Life’s Law. (1921) 
Habit has a way of changing destinies. 

PHILIP Barry, You and I. Act iii. (1923) 


7 

Sinful habits, at first as fine as a spider’s web. 
soon grow as tough as cart ropes... . They 
are first like a stranger passing by, then like 
a lodger, and finally like the master of the 
house. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 52a and Ὁ. 
(c. 450) The usual form of the English prov- 
erb is, “Habits are at first cobwebs, at last 
cables,” Dr. Samuel Johnson is credited with, 


HABIT 


“The diminutive chains of habit are seldom 

heavy enough to be felt until they are too 

strong to be broken.” 
A habit leads a man so gently in the beginning 
that he does not perceive he is led—with what 
silken threads and down what pleasant avenues 
it leads him! By and by the soft silk threads be- 
come iron chains, and the pleasant avenues 
Avernus |! 


T. B. Atpricu, Mlle. Olympe Zabriski. (1873) 
1 


A wise man may, without blame, change his 

habits with the times. (Temporibus mores sa- 
piens sine crimine mutat.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 7. (c. 175 B.C.) 
See also under CHANGE. 


2 - . 
We are all, more or less, des animaux @’habi- 
tude. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 17 March, 1757. 
Men are the slaves of habit. 

C. B. Brown, Alcuin. (1798) 
Habits keep breeding, to give us plenty to pick 
from. 

ANonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 

104. (1940) 


Men’s natures are alike; it is their habits that 
carry them far apart. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xvii, ch. 2. (c. 500 


B.C.) Giles, tr. 
4 


Each vear one vicious habit rooted out, 
In time might make the worst man good 
throughout. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


5 
Cultivate only the habits you are willing 
should master you. 
ELBERT Husparb, The Philistine. Vol. xxv p. 
62. (1908) 


Habit is the enormous fly-wheel of society, 
its most precious conservative agent. 
WILLIAM JAMES, Psychology.Vol.i,p.121.(1890) 
Habit, the power that keeps the world from flying 
to pieces. 
O. Henry (W.S.PorteErR) The Harbinger.(1908) 


7 
It’s a hard task to break up long habit in a 
short time. (ἔργον ἐστί | μακρὰν συνήθειαν βραχεῖ 
λῦσαι χρόνῳ.) 
MENANDER, The Cithara Player. Frag. 726K. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
After a certain age, the vase has got its scent, 
the cloth its fold. In vain one tries to break 
the accustomed habit. Neither blows of pitch- 
fork nor strap can change manners. (Certain 
dge accompli, | Le vase est imbibé, l’étoffe a pris 
son pli.| En vain de son train ordinaire | On le 
veut désaccoutumer: ... |Coups de fourche 
ni d’étriviéres | Ne lui font changer de maniéres.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: La Chatte Métamor- 
phosée en Femme. BK. ii, fab. 18. (1668) La 
Fontaine is recalling Horace’s dicta that the 
old odor always clings around the vase 
(Epis., i, ti, 69), and that nature can’t be 
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driven out even with a pitchfork (Ἐρὶί5., i, x, 
24). The English, of course, is, “You can't 
teach an old dog new tricks.” See under Doc. 
Habit is habit, and not to be flung out of the 
window by any man, but coaxed downstairs a 
step at a time. 
Mark Twaln, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


Though even a dog may struggle against his 
chain and break it, yet as he runs away a 
good length of it will be trailing from his 
neck. (Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa 
catenae. ) 

Persius, Satires. No. v, l. 160. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 


The habit is not a trifle, (ἀλλὰ τό γ᾽ ἔθος οὐ 
μικρόν.) 
PLato, when ἃ man whom he had rebuked for 
playing at dice protested that he played for 
a trifle only. (c. 375 B.c.) See DiocGENEs 
LaErTiIus, Plato, sec. 38. 
Plato did once chide a child for playing with nuts, 
who answered him, ‘You chide me for a small 
matter.” “Habit,” replied Plato, “is not a small 
matter.” (“L’accoustumance, repliqua Platon, 
n’est pas chose de peu.’’) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 22. (1580) 


10 

Through habit you will be led into it again. 

(Consuetudine animus rursus te huc inducet.) 
Piautus, Mercator, 1. 1001. (c. 200 B.c.) 

Back goes the old woman to the wine-pot. (Anus 

rursum ad armillum.) 

Lucitius, Satires. Bk. xxviii, frag. 832, Loeb. 
(c. 131 B.c.) Proverbial for returning to 
old habits. 

He who was born in a slum cannot slecp in a 
palace. (Qui in pergula natus est, aedes non 
somniatur.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 74. (c. A.D. 60) 
{He] sooner changeth his haire than his habyte. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 107. (1474) 

The trick the colt gets at his first backing, 

Will, while he continueth, never be lacking. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 63. (1721) 

The old coachman likes to hear the whip. 


{GORGE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 30. (1851) 
1 


It is contemptible to reprove a habit you 
countenance. (Aegre reprendas quod sinas 
consuescere. ) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 52. (c. 43 
B.C.) “I read this maxim while I was a 
schoolboy” (Legi quondam in scholis puer). 
says ST. JEROME, Epistle cvii, sec. 8, and he 
quotes it again in Epis. cxxviii. 

The man who interferes with another's habits 
has the worst one. 

Seo Meditations in Wall Street, p 142. 

1940 


12 
Choose the life that is best, and constant 
habit will make it pleasant. (ἑλοῦ βίον τὸν 
ἄριστον, ἡδὺν δ᾽ αὖτον ἡ συνήθεια ποιήσει.) 
ῬΥΤΗΑΟΟΒΑΒ, Precept. (c. 530 B.c.) See Ριευ- 
TARCH, Moralta, 123C, 466F. 
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1 
Evil habits, once settled, are more easily 
broken than mended. (Frangas enim citius 
quam corrigas quae in pravum induruerunt. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 
3, sec. 12. (c. A.D. 80) 
ΠῚ habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
Joun Dryben, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Bk. 
xv, 1. 155. (1693) 
ἘΣ easier to prevent bad habits than to break 
them. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1745. 
Small habits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes. 
HannaH More, Florio. Pt. i. (1786) 


2 
For the ordinary business of life an ounce of 
habit is worth a pound of intellect. 
Tuomas B. REeEp, Speech, at Bowdoin College, 
Maine, 25 July, 1902. 


3 
Whether people are happy or miserable, pvor 
or prosperous, still we sweep the stairs of a 
Saturday. 

Joun Ruskin, Modern Painters. Pt. v. (1860) 
4 


But when the fox hath once got in his nose, 
He’ll soon find means to make the body 
follow. 

SHAKESPEARE, [I] Henry VI, iv, 7, 25. (1591) 
The wimble bores a hole for the auger. 

DANIEL FEATLEY, Clavis M ystica. Ch. 29.(1636) 
The little Wimble will let in the great Auger. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4632.(1732) 
To evil habit’s earliest wile 
Lend neither ear, nor glance, nor smile— 
Choke the dark fountain ere it flows, 
Nor e’en admit the camel’s nose. 

Lypbia H. SicourNnEy, The Camel’s Nose. (1815) 
Lord! how they chided with themselves, 

That they had let him in; 
To see him grow so monstrous now, 

That came so small and thin. 

THomas Hoop, The Wee Man. (1827) 
My father kept calling him... the thin edge 
of the wedge, and telling dear mother .. . not 
to say a word to let him in. 
Ε ΒΙΑΓΚΜΟΕΕ, Sir Thomas U pmore. Ch.17.(1884) 


How many unjust and wicked things are done 
from habit. (Quam multa iniusta ac prava 
flunt moribus! ) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 839. (163 
B.C.) There is a Latin proverb, “Plura faciunt 
homines e consuetudine quam e ratione” 
(Men do more things through habit than 
through reason). 


Habit is overcome by habit. (Consuetudo 
consuetudine vincitur.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 

i, ch. 21. sec. 2. (c. 1420) 

A nail is driven out by another nail, habit is 
overcome by habit. (Clavus clavo pellitur, con- 
suetudo consuetudine vincitur.) 

Erasmus, Dilunculum. (c. 1500) 
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7 
Routine is a ground to stand on, a wall to 
retreat to. We cannot draw on our boots with- 
out bracing ourselves against it. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Winter, 23 Jan., 1841. 


8 

Habit is all powerful, even in love. (La 

coutume fait tout, jusqu’en amour. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réfleaions. No. 39. (1746) 

9 


A good habite makes a child a man, 
Whereas a bad one makes a man a beast. 
Joun WesstTER, The White Divel. Act ti, sc. 1. 
(1612) 


HAB-NAB 


10 
Put to the plounge of habbe or nhabbe, 
to wynne all. 

Nicocas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 
(1877), p. 209. (1542) Hab or nab, get or 
lose, hit or miss, at random. 

Philautus determined, hab, nab, to sende his 
letters, 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 354. (1580) 

Sing and be mery, hab or nab. 
Unknown, Pedlars Prophecy, 1. 1174. (1595) 
Hob, nob, is his word: give’t or take’t. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 265. (1599) 
Cyphers . . . set down Hab-nab at random 


The chance and hazard of a throw of the dice, 
hab nab, or luck as it will. 

Sir Trioomas Urgunart, tr., Rabelais. Bk iii, 

ch. 44. (1693) 

*Tis meer hab-nab whether it succeeds or not 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary. (1784) 
To obtain a thing by hab and by nab, i.e. by fair 
means or foul. 

Carr. The Dialect of Craven, i, 204. (1828) 
It is all hab-nab at a venture. 

WALTER Scott, Journal, ii, 388. (1831) 


HAIR 
ἡ See also Baldness 
My hair stands on end. (4p8@las πλόκαμος 
ἵσταται.) 


AgscHyLus, Seven Against 
(467 B.c.) See under FEar. 


12 
He hath cut off the hairy scalp of the Two 
Fighters. 
ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 110, 1. 8. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 
The Pawnees took his hair on Pawnee Fork last 
spring. 

Ruxton, Life in the Far West. Ch. 1. (1848) 
{They} hurried out to “lift the hair,” as they 
termed scalping. 

Henry Cray Watson, Nights in a Block- 

House, p. 46. (1852) 


11. 
He [the horse] had not turned a hair till we 
came to Walcot church. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey. Ch. 7. (1798) 


Thebes, 1. 564. 
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το αν ES NCEE EE το .--.--..--. 


When I tried her with a lot of little dodges... 
she never turned a hair—as the sporting people 
say. 

R. D. ΒΙΑΟΚΜΟΕΕ, Dariel. Ch. 18. (1897) 


1 
Keep your hair on, my young friend. 
Ε. M. Crawrorp, Dr. Claudius. Ch. 6. (1883) 
Keep your hair on. 
BERNARD SuHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. 
(1903) John Bull’s Other Island. Act iii. 
In schoolboy phrase, to keep your hair on. 
FRANCIS BEEDING, The Ten Holy Horrors, p. 
95. (1939) See also under SHIRT. 


2 
Let down our back hair and forget. 
DoucLas GILBERT, American Vaudeville, Ὁ. 3. 
(1940) Ε 
Let down your back hair and tell the story. 
SELWYN Jepson,Keep Murder Quiet,p.3.(1940) 
Take down her back hair and get confidential. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 26. (1940) 
With me Julie could let down her hair. 
BARBER AND SCHABELITZ. Drawn Conclusions, 
p. 175. (1942) 
I’m going back to the house before I let all my 
hair down. 
ANTHONY BOUCHER, The Case of the Seven 
Sneezes, p. 158. (1942) 
Since we’re taking our hair down, I might as well 
know the worst. 
: G. H. Coxe, The Charred Witness, Ὁ. 15. (1942) 


Better a child had ne’er been born, 
Than cut his hair on a Sunday morn. 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, Notes on the Folklore of 
the Northern Counties of England, p. 17. 
(1866) For variants see Notes and Queries, 
ser. 1x, vol. vi, p. 93, and xii, vii, 67. 


4 

I pray the[e] leat me and my felow haue 

A heare of the dog that bote vs last night, 
And bitten were we both to the braine aright. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Inebriates were always advised to drink in 
the morning some of the same liquor they 
had drunk to excess the night before. The 
proverb originated from the superstition that 
when a person had been bitten by a dog, 
one of the animal’s hairs placed over the 
wound would cure it. 

Whoever is bitten by a mad dog is to be fed 
the caul of its liver. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 84a. (c. 450) 
In many eastern countries, a portion of the 
flesh of a mad dog is eaten as a protection 
against hydrophobia. 

Will he take a hair of the dog that bit him? 
(Reprendra il du poil de ce chien qui le mordit ?) 
ΒΑΒΕΙΑΙΒ, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 46. (1552) 
Our ale-knights often .. . say, Give us a hair 

of the dog that last bit us. 

RANDLE CorTcrAvE, Dictionary: Beste. (1611) 
‘Twas a hot night with some of us, last night, 
John: shall we pluck a hair o’ the same wolf 
to-day, proctor John? 

Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act i. (1614) 
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Up among my workmen, my head akeing all day 
from last night’s debauch. ... At noon dined 
with Sir W. Batten and Pen, who would needs 
have me drink two good drafts of sack to-day, 
to cure me of my last night’s disease, which I 
thought strange but I think find it true. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 3 April, 1661. 

They, in the morning, did fall to drinking again, 
taking a hair of the old dog. 

Heap AND KIRKMAN, The English Rogue Pt. 
lii, p. 91. (1674) 

To take a hair of the same dog. i.e. To be drunk 
again the next day. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 164. (1678) 
It will be noted that Ray misunderstood the 
meaning of the saying. 

A hair of the same dog next morning, 
Is best to quench our fev’rish burning. 

EpWArD Warp, British Wonders, 17. (1717) 

Take a hair of the same dog next morning 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
The hair of the dog that gave the wound is 

advised as an application to the part injured. 

Rosert JONES, The Treatment of Canine Mad- 
ness, p. 204. (1760) 

He poured out a large bumper of brandy, exhort- 
ing me to swallow “ἃ hair of the dog that had 
bit me.” 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 12. (1817) 

Drink again. Another hair of the dog that bit you 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 52. (1840) 
What you necd is a hair outa the tail o’ the dog 

that bit you. 

Mary LASSwELy,Suds tn Your Eye,p.49.(1942) 


5 
Thy tales (quoth he) shew long heare. and 
short wit. 

Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
According to the old prouerbe, bush natural, 
more hayre than wit. 

LEONARD WRIGHT, Display of Dutie, p 38 

(1589) Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 
What he [time] hath scanted men in hair he 
hath given them in wit.—Many a man hath more 
hair than wit. 

SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, ii,2,84.(1593) 
Item, she hath more hair than wit. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

iii, 1, 361. (1594) 

There’s great hope of his wit, his hair's so long 
a-coming. 

Tuomas ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ, A Mad World, My Mas- 
ters. Act ii, sc. 1. (1608) 

There was formerly a vague notion that abun- 
dance of hair denoted a lack of brains, and from 
this idea arose a proverb. “Bush natural. more 
hair than wit.” 

Notes and Queries. Ser. vi, i, 403. (1880) The 
French form is, “Longues cheveux, courte 
cervelle” (Long hair, short brain). The Rus- 
sians say, “Long are a woman’s locks, but 
short a woman’s wits.” 


6 

Many were the hairs that he pulled from his 
head by the very roots. (πολλὰς ἐκ κεφαλῆς 
προθελύμνους ἕλκετο χαίτας.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. x, 1. 15. (c. 850 Β.6.) Re- 
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ferring to Agamemnon. Accivs, in one of his 

comedies (c. 110 B.C.), also refers to Aga- 

memnon in the line, “Scindens dolore identi- 

dem intonsam comam” (Oft tearing in his 

grief his unshorn hair), as quoted by C1cERO, 

Tusculanarum Disputationum, iii, 26, 62. 
The fool of a monarch plucked out his hair in 
his grief, as though grief could be assuaged by 
baldness. (Stultissimum regem in luctu capillum 
sibi evellere quasi calvitio macror levaretur.) 

BION OF BorYSTHENES, Facetus. (c. 280 B.C.) 
Referring to Agamemnon, and the line from 
Homer. See Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum, iii, 26, 63. 

The hairy man doth grieve as much as the bald, 
if he have his hair plucked out. (Autant se fasche 
le chevelu comme le chauve, qu’on luy arrache 
le poil.) 

MonraIcn_E, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) Quot- 
ing Bion. In Greece, when any misfortune 
came, says PLutarcu, Moralia, 267B, the 
women cut off their hair and the men let 
theirs grow. 

Tear my bright hair, and scratch my praised 
cheeks. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 2, 113. 
(1591) 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
Rogpert SOUTHEY, The Inchcape Rock. (1802) 
Tearing her hair, crying and bemoaning herself. 

W. M. THacxkeray, The Rose and the Ring. 

Ch. 19. (1855) 


' 
From his head she made locks to flow in curls 
like the hyacinth. (κὰδ δὲ κάρητος | οὔλας ἧκε 
κόμας, ὑακινθίνῳ ἄνθει ὁμοίας.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxiii, 1. 158. (ς. 850 B.C.) 

Curly-locks. (οὐλοκίκιννα.) 

TELESILLA. Frag. 8. (c. 450 B.c.) Quoted by 
POLLUX, ii, 223, who contrasts the phrase with 
Pherecrates’ “curly-pate” (ovAoxépados.) 
See EpMonpos, Lyra Graeca, ii, 245. “Curled 
heads are hasty” is an English proverb. 


2 
A fine head of hair makes the handsome more 


comely and the ugly more terrible. (ris κόμης, 
ὅτι τοὺς μὲν καλοὺς εὐπρεπεστέρους ποιεῖ, τοὺς Se 
αἰσχροὺς φοβερωτέρους.) 

Lycurcus, Aphorism. (c. 600 8. 6.) See PLU- 

TARCH, Lives: Lycurgus, ch. 22, sec. 1. 
I warn you that no rude goat find his way 
beneath your arms, and that your legs be not 
rough with bristling hairs! (Admonui, ne trux 
ar aaa in alas, | neve forent duris aspera crura 
pilis ! 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 193. (c. 1 B.C.) 
A hairy body, and arms stiff with bristles, give 
promise of a manly soul. (Hispida membra 
quidem et durae per bracchia saetae | promittunt 
atrocem animum.) 

JUVENAL, Satéres. Sat. ii, 1. 11. (c. A.p. 120) 

A heary man, either he is a foole or els fortunate. 
(Homo peloso, 6 che l’é matto, ouer venturoso.) 
Joun Fronio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
The Latin proverb is, “Vir pilosus aut fortis 
aut luxuriosus’” (The hairy man is either 
strong or lustful). 
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You have a handsome head of hair, pray give me 
a tester [sixpence]. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1678) 
“When Spendthrifts come to borrow money,” 
Ray explains, “they commonly usher in their 
errand with some frivolous discourse in com- 
mendation of the person they would borrow 
of, or some of his parts or qualities.” 


The very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
(ὑμῶν δὰ καὶ αἱ τρὶχες τῆς κεφαλῆς πᾶσαι 
ἠριθμημέναι εἰσίν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 30. (c. 4. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Vestri autem capilli capitis 
omnes numerati sunt.” Luke, xxi, 18, has, 
“But there shall not a hair of your head 
perish.” 


Doth not even nature itself teach vou, that, 
if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto 
him? (οὐδὲ ἡ φύσις αὐτὴ διδάσκει ὑμᾶς ὅτι ἀνὴρ 
μὲν ἐὰν κομᾷ, ἀτιμία αὐτῷ ἐστίν ;) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xi, 14. (A. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Nec ipsa natura docet vos, 
quod vir quidem si comam nutriat, ignominia 
est illi?” 

If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her 
(γυνὴ δὲ ἐὰν cond, δόξα αὐτῇ ἐστίν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xi, 15. The 
Vulgate is, “Mulier vero si comam nutriat. 
gloria est illi.”’ 


Dont you budge a finger’s breadth or a nail’s 
breadth. (Digitum transvorsum aut unguem 
latum excesseris. ) 

PLautus, Aulularia, 1.57. (c. 210 B.c.) Modify- 
ing the old Greek proverb, θρὶξ ἀνὰ μέσσαν 
(Only a hair’s breadth off). 

They took a right-hand turn of their off wheels, 
missing ἃ man... by an ant’s breadth. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, 
p. 83. (1942) 


Even a single hair has its own shadow. (Etiam 
capillus unus habet umbram suam.) 
PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 186. (c. 43 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, iii, 32 
(1508), and by Bacon, Ornamenta Ratio- 
nalia. No. 10. (c. 1600) Henperson, Latin 
Proverbs, p. 454, gives a slightly different 
form, “Vel capillus habet umbram suam.” 
The Spanish form is, “Cada cabello hace su 
sombra” (Every hair has its own shadow), 
and the French, “Point de cheveu qui ne 
fasse son ombre”’ (Never a hair that doesn’t 
cast its shadow). 
There is no . . . haire so slender, which hath not 
his shadowe. 
Joun Lycy, Sapho and Phao: Prologue. (1584) 
The smallest haires have their shadowes. 
THoMAS Lopce, Rosalynde. (1590) 
The smallest haire hath his shadow. 
THomas Lopce, Wit’s Miserie. (1596) 
I'll make a shadow for thee of my hairs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 191. (1593) 
No hair so small, but hath his shadow. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1122. (1640) 
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1 
He combed his hair with an Almain comb, 
which is the four fingers and the thumb. (Se 
peignoit du peigne de Almain, c’estoit des 
quatre doigtz & le poulce.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1534) 


2 
His life was joined to his body by a single 
hair. 
SapI, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 11. (c. 1257) 
THE SWORD HANGING BY A SINGLE HAIR, See under 
Sworn. 


3 
Those who wish to undermine it want but, 
according to our Scotch proverb, a hair to 
make a tether of. 
WALTER Scott, Letter, to G. Ellis, 2 Nov., 1809. 
A slight pretext. BEAUTY DRAWS WITH A 
SINGLE HAIR, see under BEAUTY. 


4 
An Bailie Grahame were to get word o’ this 
. it wad be a sair hair in my neck! 
WaLtTeER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 23. (1818) A 
cause of annoyance. 


The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor’s edge invisible, 

Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen, 
Above the sense of sense. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 256. 
(1595) 

Pll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iii, 1, 140. (1597) 
Nor seeke . . . with nice distinctions, to cut a 

Feather [with the schoolmen]. 

WitiiaM Austin, Meditations, Ὁ. 169. (c. 1630) 
Gopparp, in Plato’s Demon, Ὁ. 317 (1684) 
has, “Men who... have not the skill to 
cut a feather.” 

Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not ab- 
solutely to disavow conscience, but to manage 
it with . . . prudent neglect. 

ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM SANCROFT, Afodern Polt- 
cies. (1652) See D’Oyv ty, Life, ii, 241. “To 
cut, or to split hairs” is to make fine or cavil- 
ling distinctions. 

To cut the hair, i.e. to divide so exactly that 
neither part have advantage. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 249. (1678) 

To cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery. 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Josephus: Caius, 
χ, 901. (1692) 
Come, slit me this Hair. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1122.(1732) 
It’s hard to split the Hair, 
That nothing is wanted, and nothing to spare. 
THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6457. 
They'll teach you how to split a hair. 

Swirt, On Poetry, 1. 485. (1733) 

When Persons have a Mind to split Hairs. 

SaMueL RicHarpson, Pamela, iii, 75. (1742) 

His keen logic would split hairs as a bill-hook 
would split logs. 

Dovuctas JERROLD, The Chronicles of Clover- 
nook, p. 130. (1846) There are a number of 
similar proverbs. The French say, “Disputer 
sur la pointe d’une aiguille” (To argue upon 
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the point of a needle); the Germans, “Um 
des Kaisers Bart streiten” (To quarrel over 
the Empcror’s beard) ; the Italians, “Favel- 
lare in punta di forchetta” (To talk on the 
pone of a fork), quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, bk. 
iii, ch. 3. 


6 
Never shake Thy gory locks at me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 50. (1606) 


7 
You'll remember your brother’s excuse?—To 
a hair. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 1, 157. 

(1601) 

You fit me to a hair. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
[They] suit my temper to a hair. 

Witr1aM Cowper, Letter, 18 Oct., 1765. 
I could hit him off to a hair. 

Cares Lamps, Letter to Coleridge. (ς. 1830) 


8 
The money would have to be planked down 
on the nail, or the hair would fly somewhere. 
ΘΕΒΑ SMITH, My Thirty Years Out of the Sen- 
ate, p. 437. (1855) See also under Fur. 


9 
She had you by the short hairs. 
JONATHAN Stacc, Turn of the Table, p. 208. 
(1940) 
They’ve got us by the short hairs. 
Cyrit Hare, Tragedy at Law, Ὁ. 154. (1943) 


10 
The mylk of a cowe that is of oon here [unius 
coloris}. 
JouHN pe Trevisa, tr., Polyckhronicon, i, 365. 
(1387) 
Two notable knaues, both of a haire. 
ROBERT GREENE, An Upstart Courtier. (1592) 
A lady of my hair cannot want pitying. 
JOHN FLETCHER, The Nice Valour. Act i, sc 1. 
(c. 1620) 
11 
Youll have one of these . . 
in your hair. 
Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad. Ch. 20. (1880) 


12 

He that lovyth welle to fare, 

Ever to spend and never to spare 
But he have the more good 

His here wol grow throw his hood. 

WRIGHT AND HALLIWELL, eds., Reliquiae An- 
tiquae, li, 67. (ς. 1450) He is on the road to 
ruin. 

His here was growen thorowe oute his hat. 

JOHN SKELTON, The Bowge of Courte, 1. 250. 
(c. 1520) 

Therefore let him look his purse be right good, 

That it may discharge all that is spent, 

Or πὰ 4 will make his hair grow through his 
ood. 

Pacey INGELEND, The Disobedient Child. (c. 
1 

So that my company they think to be so good, 
That in short space their hairs grow through 
their hood. 

ULPIAN FULWELL, Like Will to Like. (1587) 


. old professors 
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Out you durty heeles, you will make your hus- 
bands haire grow through his hood, I doubt. 
THOMAS DELONEY, Thomas of Reading. Ch 5. 
(c. 1600) 
His hair grows through his hood. He is very 
poor, his hood is full of holes. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1678) 


Ayenst the heere it tourneth. 

Tuomas Usk, Testament of Love, ii, iv. (1387) 
Against the hair. (A contrepoil.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 26. (1552) 
All went utterly against the hair with him. 

Str THomas Norru, tr., Plutarch’s Lives p. 

388. (1579) 
I will goe against the haire in all things, so I may 
please thee in any thing. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 394. (1580) 
If you should fight, you go against the hair of 
your professions. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 3, 40. (1601) 
He is melancholy without cause, and merry 
against the hair. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, i, 2. 26. 

(1601) 
Rooks in women’s hands are as much against the 
hair, methinks, as to see men wear stomachers. 

THomas ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ, The Mayor of Quin- 

borougk. Act iii, sc. 2. (c. 1625) 
He was a wee toustie when you rubbed him 
against the hair. 

WALTER Scott, Chronicles of the Canongate: 

Introduction. (1827) 
AGAINST THE GRAIN, see under GRAIN. 
AGAINST THE WOOL, see under WOOL. 


Il—Hair: Gray 


2 
My locks grew white, and so 
I fetched me indigo. 

ABu’L ALA, Sakt al Zand (The Falling Spark 
of Tinder). No. 38. (c. 1000) “1 do not seek 
to make myself young,” explained his con- 
temporary, Kisai of Merv, “only I fear lest 
they seek in me the wisdom of an old man 
and do not find it.” 

My aunt! my poor deluded aunt! 

Her hair is almost gray; 

Why will she train that winter curl 

In such a spring-like way ὃ 

᾿ O. W. Hotmes, My Aunt. (1831) 


Sorrow and years make the hair gray. (Sorgen 
und Jahr machen graue Haar.) 
Cuarres Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 347. (1856) A German proverb. 


Then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. (Deducetis canos meos 
cum dolore ad inferos.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xlii, 38. (c. 550 B C.) 
An old Man’s grey hairs brought down with sor- 
row to the grave. 

F, E. Smep.ev, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 23. (1850) 
Don’t bring down your father’s hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. 

SHaw, Fanny’s First Play. Act ii. (1911) 
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Bringin’ down mother’s grey hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. 
F H.C. Baitey, Meet Mr. Fortune, p. 228. (1942) 


The snows of the head. (Capitis nives.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 13, 1]. 12. (23 B.C.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. viii, 
ch. 6. sec. 17. (c. A. D. 80) 


6 
Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head. 
(Coram cano capite consurge.) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xix, 32. (c. 570 B.C.) 
Puro (De Specialibus Legibus, ii, 238) re- 
fers to this when he says, “In the Scriptures 
the young are commanded to show reverence 
for the gray hairs that mark the aged.” 


If you looke for comfort in your hoarie haires, 
be not coye when you haue your golden lockes. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 55. (1579) 

I had thought that my hoary haires should haue 
found comforte by thy golden lockes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 101. 


8 
’Tis not white hair that engenders wisdom. 
(οὐχ al τρίχες ποιοῦσιν al λευκαὶ φρονεῖν.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. No. 639. (c. 300 B.C.) 
The more common proverbial form is πολιὰ 
χρόνου μήνυσις οὐ φρονήσεως (White hairs 
are a sign of age, not of wisdom). 


Consider my gray hairs. (Meum caput con- 
temples.) 
PLauTus, Asinaria, |. 539. (c. 200 B.C.) 


10 

The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. (Corona 
dignitatis senectus, quae in viis_ iustitiae 
reperietur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 31. (c. 350 B C.) 
The beauty of old men is the gray head. (Dignitas 
senum canities.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 29 
The silver livery of advised age. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, v, 2, 47. (1590) 


11 
Darling, I am growing old, 
Silver threads among the gold 
Shine upon my brow today: 
Life is fading fast away. 
Esen E. Rexrorp, Silver Threads Among the 
Gold (1873) 


12 
Thy white locks, the blossom of old age. 
(οὐ γάρ ce μὴ γήρᾳ τε kal χοόνῳ μακρῷ.) 

SopHoc es, Electra, 1. 42. (c. 409 B.C.) 

This whyte top wryteth myne olde yeres. 
Crraucer, Reeve’s Prologue, |. 15. (c. 1386) 
On his aged temples grewe the blossomes of the 

grave. 
Unknown, The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall- 
Green. (c. 1550) See Percy, Reliques. Ser. ii, 
bk. ii, No. 10. 
Thou seest my whyte hayres are blossoms for 
the grave. 
ROBERT GREENE, Pandosto. (1588) Prose Works 
(1881-83), iv, 271. 
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These gray locks, the pursuivants of death. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, ii, 5, 5. (1591) The 
Germans say, ‘“‘Graues Haar, des Todes Pos- 
tilion” (Gray hair, courier of death). 
Gray hairs are death’s blossoms. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1678) 


͵ 
On the road from Grizzle to Grey. 

ROBERT SouUTHEY, Robert the Rhymer’s Ac- 

count of Himself. (c. 1820) 

We grizzle every day. I see no need of it. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 
Grizzling like a badger. 

JosepH THomas,Randigal Rhymes, p.60.(1895) 


2 
Nor yet had envious age sprinkled my temples 
with snow. (Aemula necdum | temporibus 
geminis canebat sparsa senectus. ) 

VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, |. 415. (19 B.C.) 


IlI—Hair: Black, Red, Yellow 


3 
His longe heer was kembd bihinde his bak, 
As any ravenes fether it shoon for-blak. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, |. 1285. (c. 1386) 


4 
If thou meete a red man, and a bearded 
woman, greet them three myle off. 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 

Beware of red men. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 99. (1591) 

In all places keepe thee well from redhaired men, 
and barded women. 

Joun WooroerpHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 276. (1623) The notion that red- 
headed men are not to be trusted is firmly 
established in proverbial lore: “Rotbart nie 
gut ward” (A redbeard was never good), 
and it is frequently joined with a like warn- 
ing against bearded women. The supersti- 
tion was due to the traditional color of 
Judas’s hair, and the warnings against red 
hair concern men only. Red-haired women 
are approved of. 

“Har, you lousy sorrel-top,” said the trader to 
the red-faced and red-headed bartender. 

J. R. Girmore, Mv Southern Friends, p 58 
(1863) 

You could see he thought red heads were hell 
on wheels. 

FRANKLIN CHARLES, The Vice Czar Murders, 
p. 175. (1941) 


Hir heer was as yelowe of hewe 

As any basin scoured newe. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 

1240) Crraucer (?) tr., Ἰ. 539. (c. 1365) 

This pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex 

But smothe it heng, as dooth a strike of flex. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 673 
is crispe heer lyk ringes was y-ronne, 

And that was velow, and glitered as the sonne 
Crraucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 1307. 

His heer, his berd was lyk saffroun, 

That to his girdel raughte adoun. 
Craucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 19. 
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Hair the color of an unsmoked meerschaum. 

O. Henry (W.S.PortER) ,Tobin’s Palm. (1906) 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

ANITA Loos. Title of book. (1925) 
A blonde to make a bishop kick a hole in a 
stained glass window. 

CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 88. (1940) 


6 
A red beard and a black head, 
Catch him with a good trick, and take him 
dead. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1670) 
He is false by Nature, that has a black Head 
and a red Beard. 
THomMaS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 1915. (1732) 


7 
A chaste woman ought not to dye her hair 
yellow. (τὴν γυναῖκα γὰρ τὴν σώφρον᾽ οὐ δεῖ τὰς 
τρίχας ξανθὰς ποεῖν.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. No. 610 K. (c. 300 B.C.) 


8 
Hair like gold. (Les cheveus . . . de fin or.) 
MONTAIGLON, Recueil des Fabliaux, ii, 95. De 
Guillaume au Faucon, 1. 114. (c. 1250) “Si 
cheveil rasambloient d’or’” (Her hair re- 
sembled gold) occurs in ii, 48; “Plus esmerées 
que or fin” (More shining than gold), in iii, 
28; and “Blondes cheveus, luisans con or” 
(Blond hair shining like gold), in vi, 180 
His crisp heer, shyninge as gold so fyn. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 304. (c. 1386) 
Her haire, cumly curld, glistered lyke golde 
GrorcE ῬΕΤΊΤΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 211 (1576) 


9 

To the blak draw thy knyf; 

with the brown led thy lyf. 
Unknown, Harleian MS., 1. 3362. (c. 1470) 

Of the cullouris of men that is: 

To a Red man read thy Reade. 

With a Broune man break thy bread. 

At a pale man draw thy knyf. 

From a black man keip thy wyfe. 

Red is wise, the Broun trusty, 

The pale envious, & the black lusty. 

Davip FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 104 (c. 
1595) To “rede one’s reade” is to declare 
one’s counsel, or reveal one’s plans 

The sallow complectioned fellow, with a blacke 
beard, .. . fis] to be suspected about Womens 
matters, according to the old saying. 

Rosert Torte, tr., Blazon of Jealousie, Ὁ. 21 
(1615) Tofte then quotes the lines given 
above. 

The old saw puts it thus, “From a black man 
keep your wife, With a red man beware vour 
knife.” 

Jonnson, Folk Memory, Ὁ. 57. (1908) 
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10 
For those that save themselves, and fly, 
Go halves, at least, i’ th’ victory. 
Butter, Hudibras, iii, iii, 270. (1678) 
We would go halves and share it equally. 
Marryvat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 36. (1835) 


Wife of 
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1 
That finer shade of feeling, the half-and-half. 
S. T. COLERIDGE, Notes and Lectures, Ὁ. 264. (c. 
1814) 
I go half and half with the Longmans. 
Tuomas Moore, Memoirs, ii, 136. (1818) 
Our tipple was half-and-half. 
BENJAMIN DisraELl, Endymion. Ch. 20. (1880) 
Half ale, half porter. 
The half-and-halfs that one meets in these dis- 
tant districts are altogether more barbarous than 
the real savage. 
J. F. Cooper, The Prairie. Ch. 3. (1827) Half- 
breeds, half white, half Indian. 


2 

Fools! They know not how much more the 
half is than the whole. (νήπιοι, οὐδὲ ἴσασιν 
ὅσῳ πλέον ἥμισυ παντὸς.) 

Hesiop, Works and Davs, |. 40. (c. 800 κ.ς.) 
Quoted as “that most true saying” by PLato, 
Laws, iii, 690E; Republic, 466C, and by 
PLUTARCH, Moralia, 36A. DIOGENES Laer- 
TIus, Pittacus, i, 75, cites the proverb and 
attributes it to Pittacus. (c. 600 B.c.) 

The half is more than the whole. (Dimidium plus 
toto.) 

ERrASMUS, Adagia.Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 95.(1508) 

That’s just, if the halfe shall judge the whole 

Tuomas HEywoop,Proverbs. Pt. i, ch.13.(1546) 

There is a proverb, Dimidium plus toto: “The 
half sometimes more than the whole.” The mean 
life is the best life and the most quiet life of all. 

Hucn LATIMER, A Sermon Preached at Stam- 
ford. (1550) Sermons, p. 277. 

The famous saying of old Hesiod, that “half is 
more than the whole” .. . is to nothing more 
applicable than to a numerous party. 

THomas TwIininc, Twining Papers, Ὁ. 104. 
(1782) 

The admonition of the poet ...to prefer a 
friendly accommodation to a litigious lawsuit, 
has fixed a paradoxical proverb, The half is bet- 
ter than the whole! 

Isaac D’IsraELi, Curiosities of Literature, iii, 
35. (1791) 

The half is oftentimes more, or better than the 
whole; that is, the half that we possess, or that 
may be acquired with safety, is better than the 
whole, if it cannot be obtained without danger. 
By this enigmatical adage, in frequent use among 
the ancients, is recommended the “aurea medio- 
critas,” the golden mean, or moderation. 

RoBert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 217. (1814) 


3 
This halfe showth what the hole meaneth. 
Tomas Heywoonp, Proverbs.Pt. ii, ch. 7.(1546) 


Whatever it is, he won’t give it to us half- 
baked, but done to a turn. (Quidquid est, in- 
coctum non expromet, bene coctum dabit.) 

Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 208. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Our .. . halfe-baked Protestants. 

BisHOP ROBERT Sanperson, ΧΙ] Sermons, Ὁ. 

330. (1632) Underdone, raw, crude. 

A sort of harmless lunatic, and, as we say in 
Devon, half-baked. 

Kincsizy, Westward Ho! Ch. 3. (1855) 


HALT 


He is only half-baked; put in with the bread 

and taken out with the cakes. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. iii, vol. vi, p. 494. 
(1864) A Cornish proverb. 


Ξ HALIFAX 


It is prouerbiall in our countrie; From Hull, 
Hell, and Halifax, Good Lord deliuer us. 

ANTHONY CopLey, Wits, Fits, and Fancies, Ὁ. 
112. (1594) 

Let them seek him, and neither in Hull, hell, nor 
Halifax. 

Tuomas NASsHE, Works, v, 284. (1599) 
There is a Proverb, and a Prayer withal, 
That we may not to three strange places fall: 
From Hull, from Halifax, from Hell, ’tis thus 
From all these three, Good Lord, deliver us 

Joun Taytor, THE WaATER-PoetT, A Merry 
Wherry Ferry Voyage. (1623) Works (1872), 
p. 22. 

Newes from Hell, Hull and Halifax. 

JOHN Taytor, Title of book. (1640) 

“From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, —— ——, deliver 
us.” This is part of the beggar’s and vagrant’s 
litany. . . . Hull is terrible unto them, as a town 
of good government .. . Halifax is formidable 
unto them for... thieves ... stealing cloth, 
are instantly beheaded with an engine. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies of England: York- 
Shire, iii, 398. (1662) See Harrrax Law μη- 
der Law. 

Hell, Hull, and Halifax all begin with one letter. 

SAMUEL PeccE, Derbicisms, p. 137. (ς. 1791) 


6 
Gooide brade, botter, and cheese, 
Is gooid Halifax amd gooid Friese. 
Folk-Lore Record, i, 165. (1878) Because of 
a similarity between the dialects of Halifax 
and Friesland. 
We have also the expression, “Go to Halifax ” 
Folk-Lore Record, i, 165. (1878) 
I told my critics to go to Halifax. 
L. J. JeEnnincs, Chestnuts and Small Beer, p. 
140. (1920) 


HALT 
7 


I am not inclined to halt before I am lame. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, ii, 317. 
(1684) 


8 
I called a halt. (Ego pausam feci.) 
PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 459. (c. 194 B.C.) 


9 
Halt not before the lame. (Ne clochez pas 
deuant les boyteux. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1534) An- 
other French form is, “II fait mal cloicher 
devant boiteux” (It is ill to limp before the 
lame). 

No halting before a cripple. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 100. (1678) 
A cripple soon can find a halt. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 308. 

(1599) See also under Expert. 


HALTER 


HALTER 


1 
If there has been a hanging in the man’s 
family, say not to him, “Hang up this fish.” 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 59b. (c. 
450) 
He that hath had one of his family hanged, may 
not say to his neighbour hang up this fish. We 
must abstain from words of reproach, ... es- 
pecially when we are not free of the crimes which 
we reproach others for. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 408. (1678) 
Cited also by D’Israeri, Curioszties of Lit- 


erature: The Philosophy of Proverbs. Vol. 


iii, ser. ii, ch. 27. (1791) 
The rope must not be mentioned in the house of 
a man that has been hanged. (No se ha de men- 
tar la soga en casa del ahorcado.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. (1605) ; 
Pt. ii, ch. 28. (1615) The French say, “Jamais 
nommer la corde chez le pendu,”’ or “I! ne 
faut point parler de corde dans la famille 
d’un pendu”; the Italians, ‘Non ricordar il 
capestro in casa dell’ impicatto”; the Ger- 
mans, “Im Hause der Gehenkten soll man 
nicht vom Stricke reden”; the Portuguese, 
“Em casa do ladrao, nao Iembrar baraco.” 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD quotes a third French 
form (Letters, 13 June, 1751), “De ne ja- 
mais parler de cordes dans la maison d’un 
pendu.” 

Mention not a halter in the house of him that 
was hanged. 

Gtorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 673. 
(1640) 


Name not a rope in his house that hang’d himself. . 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 138. (1670) 
Don’t talk of a halter in the company of him 
whose father was hang’d 

SAMUEL PaLMER. Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 96. (1710) 
It’s ill speaking of halters. 

Water Scott, Waverley. Ch. 71. (1814) 

It had been like trying to discuss a rope with 
a man whose father had been hanged. 

C.S. Forrster, To the Indies, p. 210. (1940) 
When with dwarfs do not talk about pygmies. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 675. (1937) 
Although there exist many thousand subjects for 
clegant conversation, there are people who can- 
not meet a cripple without talking of feet. 

S. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 354.(1938) 

A Chinese proverb. 
ΟΝ HALT BEFORE THE LAME, see under HALT. 


The business is brought to the halter. (Ad 
restim res rediit.) 

Carcitius Stratrus, Fragments. (c. 177 B.C.) 
As quoted by Nonrus MARCELLUS, cc, 21; 
also by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 21. To be 
brought to the halter meant to be brought 
to such a pass that a man might well hang 
himself. 

By your doing I’m brought to the halter. (Opera 
tua ad restim mihi quidem res redit.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, 1. 685. (161 B.C.) 
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3 
A halter made of silk’s a halter still. 
sere oe Love in a Riddle. Act ii, sc. 1. 
1729 


4 
He hath made a halter to hang himself. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 200. (1639) 
Take a halter and hang themselves, as the prov- 
erb goes. 
JOHN WILson, tr., The Pratse of Folly Sec. 
34. (1668) See also under Rope. 


5 
A halter and a rope for him that will be Pope, 
Without all right and reason. 
James HOwELL, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1670) 


6 
The byshop of Rome sent hym a cardinal’s 
hatte; he should haue had a Tiburne tippet, 
a halfpeny halter. 
HuGH Latimer, Seven Sermons, p. 63. (1549) 
A Tyborne typett a roope or a halter. 
COLLMANN, ed., Ballads, p. 115. (c. 1570) 
The cart at Tyburn drives away when the tippet 
is fast about the necks of the condemned. 
CuRIsTOPHER Nesse, Church-History, Ὁ 143. 
(1680) 
Any one whose neck is beyond the compass of 
a Tyburn tippet. 
Warter Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 3. (1821) 
Scott, in Old Mortality, ch. 7, refcrs also to 
a “St. Johnston’s tippit,” St. Johnston being 
: in Perth, where executions took place 
Be ware you accord not to wear an hempen 
cord, for after a collar comes an haulter. 
BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, 193. (1583) 
After a coller commeth a halter, 
I trowe I shall be hanged to-morrowe. 
Percy, Reliques: King Edward IV and the 
Tanner of Tamworth. (c. 1590) 
Choler, my lord, if rightly taken.—No, if rightly 
taken, halter. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 356. (1597) 
8 
Nay, stay, quoth Stringer, when his neck was 
in the halter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 3512. (1732) 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior, The Thief and the Cordelier. (170°) 


9 
An old thief desires a new halter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 120. (1670) 


10 
No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law. 

Joun TRUMBULL, M’Fingal, iii, 489. (1776) 


HAMLET 


11 
I saw Hamlet Prince of Denmark played; but 
now the old plays began to disgust this refined 
age. 

JouHN Evetyn, Diary, 26 Oct., 1661. 
The play-bill which is said to have announced 
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the tragedy of Hamlet, the character of the Prince 
of Denmark being left out. 

Scort, The Talisman: Introduction. (1825) 
The Army without Kitchener is like Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. 

UNKNOWN, Times Weekly (London), 17 June, 

1910, p. 452. 
His book is Hamlet without the Prince of Den- 
mark. 

A.pous Huxtey, Letters of Ὁ. H. Lawrence: 

Introduction. (1932) 


HAMMER 


1 
Pray to God and ply the hammer. (A Dios 
rogando y con el mazo dando.) 

CEervANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 35. (1615) 
The sound of your hammer at five in the morn- 
ing, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes 
him easy six months longer. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to My Friend, 

A.B (c. 1785) 


2 
He that has a Nail to drive, will not want 
a Hammer. 
DANIEL DEFOE, Memoirs of the Church of Scot- 
land, ii, 38. (1717) 


3 
Malleus Scotorum, the hammer of Scotland. 
Tuomas FuLier, Church-History of Britain, 
iii, xiv, 14. (1655) Referring to Edward I. 
The hammer of Pelagianism. 
Henry Hickman, Historia Quing-Articularis 
Exarticulata. Epis. A. (1674) Referring to 
St. Austin. 
The Hammer of the Monks. 
ΕΡΙΤΗ THompson, History of England. Ch. 28. 
(1873) Referring to Thomas Cromwell 


4 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer. 
MATTHEW Prior, Alma, iii, 571. (1717) 
The price-deciding hammer falls. 
Wittiam Cowper, The Task, vi, 291. (1784) 
His books ... Came to the hammer. 
Tennyson, Audley Court, 1. 58. (1842) 
He threatened to .. . sell the house under the 
hammer. 
CHARLES Reapk, It Is Never too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 10. (1856) 


I'll hammer it out. 
ὲ SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, v, 5, 5. (1595) 


I’m now coming at you with hammer and 
tongs. 

Unxnown, British Apollo. No. 56. (1708) 
Our ships were soon at it, hammer and tongs. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 35. (1833) 

We went at it hammer and tongs. 

W. P. Fritn, My Autobiography, i, 21. (1887) 
To go at it hammer and tongs. To engage very 
vigorously in combat, contest, or work. 

ParTrIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Go. (1941) 
It’s been hammer and tongs and all the other 
fire-irons. 

DororHy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, p. 

162. (1942) BETWEEN HAMMER AND ANVIL, 
see under ANVIL. 


HAND 


HAND 
7 
Is there anything that feet can’t do? (τί δῆτα 


πόδες ἂν οὐκ ἀπεργασαίατο 3) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 1147. (414 B.C.) 
A variation of the proverb, “Is there any- 
thing that hands can’t do?” (τί δῆτα χεῖρες 
οὐκ ἂν épyacalaro;) The Latin proverb, 
“Manibus pedibusque” (With hands and 
feet), means with all one’s power. 

Whatever is made by the hand of man, by the 
hand of man may be overturned. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1175. (1650) 
Schiller has, “Was Hande bauten, konnen 
Hande stiirzen” (What hands have built, 
hands can pull down). 


8 
In all thy works keep the upper hand. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxxiii, 22. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
He faught, and hadde the hyer hond. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 401. 
Marcus Attilius had the vppir hande and victory. 
JoHN Tiprort, EARL OF WORCESTER, tr., Tulle 
of Old Age (Caxton), g viij b. (1481) 
Vp Lorde, let not man haue the vpper hande. 
MILES COVERDALE, tr., Psalms, ix, 19. (1535) 
I’ve got the upper hand over you. 
DicKENS, Oliver Twist. Ch. 15. (1838) 


9 
A hand that has been short in rendering serv- 
ices to others should not be stretched out in 
quest of high places. 

J. L. Burcxnarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 594 
(1817) A selfish person is unworthy of pre- 
ferment. 

His hand descends like the foot of a crow, and 
ascends like the hoof of a camel. 

Burckuarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 756. (1817) 
Arabs eat with the fingers, and this proverb 
refers to the fact that some ill-bred person: 
when putting their hands into the dish make 
them appear very small, but when they take 
them out, with a great gob of food, they 
appear as large as a camel’s hoof 


10 
Two hands in a dish and one in a purse. 

ΑΜ Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 333. (1605) 
One hand in a purse and two in a dish. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 218. (1639) 
Pray, Tom, carve for yourself; they say, two 
hands in a dish and one in a purse. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Put your hand twice to your bonnet for ance 
to your poutch [purse]. 

Atran Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) The 
Danes say, “Put your hand quickly to your 
hat and slowly to your purse.” 

ONE HAND ENOUGH IN A PURSE, 46 FRIEND: 
FrrENDS Have ALL THINcs In COMMON. 


11 
Soft of speech and manner, yet with an in- 
flexible vigour of command .. . “iron hand 
in a velvet glove,” as Napoleon defined it. 
THomas Cartyie, Latter-Day Pamphlets, ii, 
48. (1850) The phrase has also been attrib- 
uted to Charles V. 
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To manage men one ought to have a sharp mind 
in a velvet sheath. 

GeEorGE Eviot, Romola. Bk. i, ch. 39. (1863) 
She runs the town with an iron hand. And no 
nonsense about a velvet glove. 

SALLY Woop,Murder of a Novelist,p.195.(1941) 
The velvet glove and the iron hand are outmoded. 

R. A. J. Watiinc, The Corpse with the Eerie 

Eye, p. 177. (1942) 
An iron foot in a velvet shoe. 
RuFus KInG,A Variety of Weapons,p.36.(1943) 


1 
He saw that his folke was at the worste hande. 
Witrram Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, xiv, 352. (c. 1489) 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 
RICHARD GRENEWEY, tr., Tacitus. Bk. i, ch. 2. 
(1598) He was convalescing. 
The nation .. . is upon the declining hand. 
Joun Law, Proposals for a Council of Trade, 
p. 187. (1701) 
Mr. Wrigley .. . is now on the mending hand. 
Joun Wrsrey, Works (1872) xii, 439. (1789) 
2 


Wish in one hand and spit in the other. 
Cartes, Vice Czar Murders, p 212. (1941) 
3 


Mvn handes been nat shapen for a knyf, 
As for to reve no man fro his lyf. 
CHaucer, The Legend cf Good Women: The 
Legend of Hypermnestra, |. 131. (ς. 1385) 


One hand will not clasp. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 91. (1875) 


5 
Good hand, good hire. 

Joun CLarkeE, Purvemiologia, p. 45. (1639) 
He .. . worked sometimes on weekly wages and 
sometimes good hand good hire. Piece-work. 

J. C. Brince, Cheshere Proverbs, p. 62. (1917) 


6 
This hand hath offended—this unworthy hand. 
Tuomas CrRANMER, thrusting into the fire his 
right hand, which had previously subscribed 
to the doctrine of Papal supremacy, as he 
was being burned at the stake, in 1556. 


Her hand seemed milk in milk, it was so white. 
Witrram κυ μόνο, Of Phyllis. (c. 1640) 
We... mect in the proverbs of Spain a grave 
thoughtfulness, a stately humour. . . . How emi- 
nently chivalresque .. White hands cannot 

hurt. Las manos blancas no ofenden. 
: Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (1852) 


We should by all thinges at the first hand. 
Enowarp VII, Literary Remains, ii, 504. (1551) 

Thad it [the tale] at the second hand. 
Unknown, Hay Any Work, 44. (1589) 

You have it but at the third or fourth hand. 
WILLIAM Broeti, Letters, xi, 141. (1624) 
Willing to put the finishing hand to our prin- 

cipal work. 
Juan vy Santacitra, Voyage to South Amer- 
ica, ii, 291. (1760) 
wat compiler did not put his last hand to the 
rK, 


ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism, ix, 376. (1865) 


The newcomers “took a hand” in all the sports. 
EccLeston, The Circuit Rider, Ὁ. 69. (1874) 


9 
One hand washes the other. (χεὶρ χεῖρα κνίζει.) 

EPICHARMUS, Apothegm. (c. 550 B.c.) Quoted 
by Pato, Axiochus, sec. 366C; by SENECA, 
Apocolocyntosis, sec. ix, fin, “Manus manum 
lavat”; by Petronius, Satyricon, sec. 45, 
and by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 33, who gives 
the form, “Manus fricat manum.” A some- 
what similar proverb is cited by Svurpas, 
Lexicon, iv, 42. “One cluster helps another to 
ripen.” An extension of the Greek is, χεὶρ 
χεῖρα νέπτει, δάκτυλός re δάκτυλον. (Hand 
washes hand, and finger finger), i.e. mutual 
help is part of our existence. 

I'll do as much for you, when you like; do it 
reciprocally ; one hand washes the other. (Deinde 
tu si quid volueris, in vicam faciam; manus 
manum lavat.) 

SENECA (?), Apocolocyntosis. Sec. 9. (c. A.D. 
55) Rouse renders “in vicem faciam,” “You 
roll my log and 1Ἶἢ] roll yours.” 

The proverb is common: “One hand claweth an- 
other.” The Pope was advanced by Pipine; and 
Pipine was likewise advanced by the Pope. 

Jonn JEWEL, Defence of the Apology, iv, 692. 
(1567) 

One hand washeth another, ἃ both wash the face. 
(Una man lava J’altra, ἃ tutte due lavano il viso.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (4578) 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 221. 
(1580) Cited by both Herbert and Fuller 

One hand washeth an other, and it appertaineth 
vnto him, that taketh something, to giue some- 


| thing. 


GABRIEL Harvey, A New Letter of Notable 

Contents. (1593) Works (Grosart), i, 269. 

‘Tis through the world, this hand will rub the 
other. 

Tomas Mipp.eton, The Phoenix. Act i, sc. 1. 

(1607) 
He that writes often, shall often receive letters 
for answere: for one hand washeth another. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, i, 2. (1617) 
Asses scratch each other. 

TorrIANO, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 15. (1666) 

See under Ass. 
One hand will not wash the other for nothing. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 275. (1°21) 
One of his Hands is unwilling to wash ’tother for 
nothing. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3787.(1732) 
me right hand helps the left and the left the 
right. 

P. Percrvar, Tamél Proverbs. No. 945. (1842) 
One hand washes the other, but it takes two 
hands to wash the face. (Eine Hand waescht 
dic andere, aber das Gesicht waescht man mit 
bevden Haende.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 323. (1856) A German proverb. 
Two are better than one. . . . So the Greek prov- 
erb ran as to friends, “Hand cleanseth hand, and 
finger finger helps.” 

Dran PLumptre, Ecclesiastes, iv, 9. (1881) 
ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER, see TURN. 
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1 
The retainer . . . lendes a hande ouer a stile. 
Joun Frorio, A Worlde of Wordes: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1598) 
Too squeamish to lend a hand to an ignoble act. 
Joun Marston, Antonios Revenge. Act ii, sc. 
1. (1600) 
I'll lend a helping hand To raise your fortunes. 
MASsSINGER, City-Madame. Act i, sc. 2. (1632) 
Lend a helping hand. 
B. H. MALEM, tr., Gil Blas. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1809) 
HELPING LAME DOGS OVER STILES, see under HELP. 
2 


His hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. (Manus elus 
contra omnes, et manus omnium contra eum. ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xvi, 12. (c. 800 B.C.) 
The reference is to Ishmael. 


The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau. (Vox quidem, vox lacob 
est: sed manus, manus sunt Esau.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xxvii, 22. (c. 550 B.C.) 
But Esau’s hands suit ill with Jacob’s voice. 
Joun Dryprn, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. 
i, 1. 982. (1681) 
Orlando’s helmet in Augustine’s cowl. 
Horace AND JAMES SMITH, Cui Bono. (1812) 


4 
His handes did serve in steade of landes. 
ArTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Bk. iii, 1. 745. (1567) 
Help hands, I have no lands. 
Unxnown, Troublesome Raigne of John King 
of England, 19. (1591) 
Fool, says the jester, use thy hands, help, hands, 
for I have no lands. 
Rosert Armin, A Nest of Ninnies, p. 47. (1608) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 


5 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
sway'd, 
Or wak’d to extasy the living lyre. 
THomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard, |. 47. (1750) 


6 

So harde is your hande set on your halfpeny, 

That my reasoning your reason setteth nought 
b 


ν. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 
But his mystresse having hyr hand on another 
halfpenny gan thus say unto him. 

GeorceE GASCOIGNE, The Posies. (1577) 

She stood as though her heart had bin on her half- 
penny 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), ii, 45.(1583) 
His heart’s on’s halfpenny. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 36. (1639) 

I will lay my hand on my halfpenny ere I part 
with it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 250. (1678) 
His mind is on his halfpenny. 

Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 885.(1681) 
“To have his hand on his hawpny,” a proverbial 
phrase for being over attentive to his own in- 
terest... 

Carn, The Dialect of Craven, 1, 216. (1828) 
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It were foly for mee 
To put my hands betweene the barke and the 
tree. 
Jonun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
Between husband and wife. See HusBanp. 
Don’t thrust your hand into the fire. (In flam- 
mam ne manum iniictio.) 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 98. (1814) 
Don’t embroil yourself in a contention in 
which you have no concern. 


8 
The best of them shall haue both their handis 
full. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


9 
Lay your hand on your heart. 

Joun HeEy woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
I am here to finishe the contract by giuing handes, 
which you haue already begunne betweene your 
selues by ioyning of hearts. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 83. (1579) 
Euery one that shaketh thee by the hand, is not 
ioyned to thee in heart. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 246. 

The hearts of old gave hands: 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 4, 46. (1605) 

To be heart and hand, to be fully bent. 

HALLIWELL, Dict. of Archaic Words. (1847) 
There is a hand that has no heart in it. 

C. A. BArto., The Rising Faith: Training (c. 

1900) 
RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP, see FELLOWSHIP. 


10 
With unwashed hands. (χερσὶ ἀνίπτοισιν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 266. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
proverbial expression, quoted by Puyo, De 
Specialibus Legibus, ii, 6. 
I have washed my hands in innocency. (Lavi 
Inter innocentes manus meas.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, lxxiii, 13. (c. 350 B C.) 
I wil wash my hands giltles thereof. 
Lapy JANE GreEY, Epistle, sig. B7. (1554) 
Pilat wesching his handis of ye deid of Chryst. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, Chamaeleon. (1570) 
Works (1892), p. 53. 
I intend to wash my hands quit of the business. 
James HowELt, Letters. Bk. ii, sec. vii, let. 19. 
(1632) 
“Then I wash my hands of you,” cries the doctor. 
Fretpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. viii, ch. 3. (1749) 
He had entirely washed his hands of the dif- 
ficulty. 
CuHarLes Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 6. (1853) 
You are incorrigible. I wash my hands of you. 
Epna LYALL (Apa E. BayLy), Knight-Errant, 
p. 29. (1887) 
11 


The more men the better work. (πλεόνων δέ 
τε ἔργον ἄμεινον.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xii, 1. 412. (c. 850 B.C.) 
More hands mean more work and more increase. 
(πλείων μὲν πλεόνων μελέτη, μείζων 8 ἐπιθήκη.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 380. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Work divided is in that way shortened. (Divisum 
sic breve fiet opus.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 82.(c.A. 0.90) 
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Many hondys makyn lyght worke. 

Douce MS., 52. (c. 1350) FOrsTER, ed. 

Yit many hondis togider maken ligt werk. 

WricutT, ed., Political Poems, ii, 106. (1401) 

Though Ascaparde be neuer so starke, 
Many handes make lyght warke. 

UNKNowN, Sir Beues, 1. 3012. (c. 1440) 

Many hands make the burden lighter. (Multae 
manus onus levius reddunt.) 

ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 95. 
(1508) Or, “Multae manus onus levius faci- 
unt.” Included by Taverner, Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 36, with the rendering, 
“Many handes make a lyghte burthen.” 
HeENpeRSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 233, cites 
another Latin form, “Multorum manibus 
grande levatur onus” (By the hands of many 
a great work is made light). Still another 
form, preserved in the Harleian MS, 3362, 
fo. 76, is, “Multorum manus alleuiatur opus.” 

Many handis make light warke. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Cited in all later collections, Camden, Ray, 
Kelly, Fuller, etc. 

There is no burthen so heavy, which being sus- 
tained by many, becommeth not light. 

STEFANO GuUazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 89. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Many hands make quick work. 
Nicuocas Breton, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
Many hands will carry off much plunder. 

NATHAN BAILEY, tr., Colloquies, p. 342. (1725) 
Cited as ‘“‘the old saying.” 

Many hands bring the work quickly to an end. 
(Viele Hande machen der Arbeit bald ein Ende.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 352. (1856) A German proverb. Similarly, 
“Viele Hande machen leichte Biirden” (Many 
hands make the burden light). 

When there’s something to do, the more the 
better; when there’s something to eat, not so. 
(Jén to ‘hao tso ‘hio; jén shao hao «ἢ ‘ho.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
604. (1875) 

What is the use of saving that “Many hands 
make light work” when the same copy-book tells 
you that “Too many cooks spoil the broth’’? 

The Observer (London), 11 Feb., 1923, p. 9/7. 


1 

With his red right hand. (Rubente dextera.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 2, I. 2. (23 B.C.) 

His red right hand. 

Mi1t0N, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 174. (1667) 
In fighting foes the strong right hand is lord. 
(Hostili in bello dominatur dextera fortis.) 

CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 50. 

(c. A. Ὁ. 600) 


Che foot on the cradle, the hand on the distaff, 
a sign of a good housewife. 
JAMES Howe LL, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 2. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 
The foot at the cradle, and the hand at the roke 
is the sign of a good housewife. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 307. (1721) 
The foot on the Cradle, the Hands on the Distaff. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnromologia. No. 4541.(1732) 
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The foot at the cradle an’ the hand at the reel. 
Is the sign 0’ a woman that means to do weel. 
ALLAN RAMSAY, Scottish Proverbs. (c. 1725) 
The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 
WILLIAM Ross WALLACE, What 
World. (1865) 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Rosert Carson, The Bride Saw Red, p. 195. 
(1943) 


Rules the 


Thy hand is never the worse for doing thy 
own work. 

HowEL., Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 35. (1659) 
Ni ffyddra law dyn er gwneithr da idd ei han. 
(Our hand has no stain if it work to our gain.) 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 
Dirty hands make clean money. 

W.C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 110.(1869) 


4 

That famous old proverb: That it is foolish 
to petition with empty hands. (Veteri celebra- 
tur proverbio: Quia vacuae manus temeraria 
petitio est.) 

Jonn oF Satispury, Polvcraticus. Bk. v, ch. 

10. (c. 1175) 
With empty hand men may na haukes tulle [lure] 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 

1. 214. (c. 1386) Also The Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue, |. 415. 
With empty hand may noon haukys lure. 

Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, p. 174. (c. 1430) 
For empty fystes, men vse to say, cannot the 
Hawke retaine. 

Hucu Ruopss, Boke of Nurture, 740. (c. 1530) 
He hath his haukes in the mew, but make ye sure. 
With emptie handes men maie no haukes allure. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Haggard hawkes mislike an emptie hand. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies, p. 65. (1575) 

Τὶς gold must such an instrument procure; 
With empty fist no man doth falcons lure. 

WERSTER, The White Divel. Act iv, sc. 1. (1612) 
With empty hands no tassels you can lure. 

Pope, Wife of Bath, 1. 172. (1717) 

Men lure no hawks with empty hands. 

Scott, Anne of Geterstein. Ch. 25. (1829) 


5 
And should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand, and their left? (Qui nesciunt 
quid sit inter dexteram et sinistram suam?) 
Old Testament: Jonah, iv, 11. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He knows not his right hand from his left 
WiLt1AM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
1079. (1681) 


The poor innocent cannot tell his right hand trom 
his left. 
STEVENSON, Black Arrow: Prologue. (1888) 


6 
You have made a hand like a foot. 
JaMeEs KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 386. (1721) 
You have made a Hand of it, like a Foot. 
Tuomas Futcer, Gnomologia. No. 5921.(1732) 
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That’s a billet-doux from your mistress.—I don’t 
know whence it comes; but whoe’er writ it, writes 
a hand like a foot. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
See also WRITING: HANDWRITING. 


1 
A cold hand and a warm heart. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iii, 380. (1902) 
The Germans have the same saying, “Kalte 
Hand, warmes Herz.” 


2 
The King and he walking hand by hand. 
Joun ΠΎΡΟΑΤΕ, tr., Fall of Princes, iv, ix, 107. 
(c. 1430) 
The kingis .. . 
for hand. 
Wiutriam Stewart, Croniclis of Scotland, i, 
371. (1535) 
Let’s go hand in hand, not one before another. 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors,v,1,425.(1593) 


raid togidder to the toun, Hand 


3 
A wette hand quoth Flauia will holde a dead 
herring. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 414. FULLER, 
Gnormologia. No. 453. (1732) 


4 
He is a passing goodman of his handes. 

Sir THOMAS Matory, Morte Darthur. Bk iv, 
ch. 17. (1485) 

He is a tall man of his handes. (Cest ung habille 
homme de ses mains.) 

JEHAN PalscRAvE, Dictionary, Ὁ. 784. (1530) 
They were neuer tall fellows of their hands that 
were such hacksters in the street. 

RicuHarD HarveEy,Plaine Perceuall,sig.A3 .(1589) 
Is he valiant, and a talle man of his hands? 

JoHn Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 117. (1591) 
Active besides, and tall of his hands. (Promptus 
manu.) 

PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Livy, ii, 23, 65. (1600) 
In iii, 70, 136, Holland renders “Viribus 
ferox” as “a tall man of his hands,” and in 
xxi, 40, 415, “Vigens corpore’”’ with the 
same phrase. 


6 
A light hand makes a heavy wound. 
THomas MANNINGHAM, Diary, Ὁ. 52. (1602) 


6 
The greatest hand at talk 1 ever came across. 
Harriet MARTINEAU, Society in America. Vol. 
i, p. 232. (1837) 
Your aunt was a great hand for lighting up 
bright. 
SARAH QO. JEwettT, Deephaven. Ch. 3. (1877) 
He was a great hand to play the piano. 
G. H. Lorimer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 118. (1902) 


7 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth. (μὴ γγώτω ἡ ἀριστερά σον τί ποιεῖ 
ἡ δεξιά gov.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 3. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Nesciat sinistra tua quid 
faciat dextera tua.” 

Let your left hand turn away what your right 
hand attracts. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 47b. (c. 450) 


Thy right hand knows nothing of thy left hand. 

J. L. Burcxwarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 778. 

(1817) A saying of Mohammed. 
Let not the right side of your brain know what 
the left side doeth. 

Suaw, John Bull’s Other Island. Act iv. (1904) 
Never let your right hand know what your left 
hand is doing. 

Ricuarp SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 

p. 26. (1941) 
Good little town, London, for anyone who wants 
to prevent his dexter hand from knowing what 
he’s doing with his sinister. 

R. A. J. WaLiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 

Name, p. 201. (1943) 
My left hand never learnt what my right one’s 
been doing. 

LAWRENCE TREAT, O as in Omen, p. 23. (1943) 


1 am a bad hand at criticising men. 
J. H. Newman, Letters, i, 227. (1830) 
He was always but a poor hand at writing a 
letter. 
HarRIET MaArTINEAU, The Loom and the 
Lugeger. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1833) 


The children of Israel went out with an high 
hand in the sight of all the Egyptians. (In 
manu excelsa. ) 
Old Testament: Numbers, xxxiii, 3. (¢.550 B.C.) 
To carry things with a high hand. 
DuKE oF WELLINGTON, Dispatch. (1808) See 
Gurwoon, Dispatches of Wellington, iv, 96. 
The dominant party carrying it with a high hand 
THOMAS CarLy_e, The French Revolution. Vol 
iii, pt. iv, ch. 2. (1837) 
I took the high hand in despair. 
ROBERT LovIs STEVENSON, Silverado Squatters, 
p. 71 (1883) 


10 
What my right hand has dared to do, it does 
not dare to write. (Quod facere ausa mea 
est, non audet scribere, dextra.) 
Ovin, Heroides, Eleg. xii, |. 115. (c. 10 B.C.) 
11 
I scarcely seem able to keep my hands off 
you. (Vix tenuere manus.) 
Ovw, Metamorphoses. Bk. i3, 1. 203. (a.p. 7) 
Paws off, Pompey. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 12. 
(1834) “Although she liked to be noticed, 
. .. Ben was the only one she ever wished 
to be handled by—it was ‘Paws off. Pompey.’ 
with all the rest.” 
He belonged to the Wandering Hand Society 
The girls would have had a time with him 
RAYMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 
169. (1940) 


12 

If he ones apperceyve you howe you play on 
bothe the handes, he wyll] never truste you 
after. 

JEAN Patsorave, La Langue Francoyse, 433. 
(1530) To play on both hands, f.e. to be 
guilty of double dealing. 

He playeth on both hands. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 47. (1633) 
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1 

They kiss the hand by which they are op- 
pressed. (Illam osculantur, qua sunt oppressi, 
manum. ) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 1, 1. §.(¢.25 Β. 6.) 
They kissed my hands and maligned me with 
snakish tongue. (Osculabantur mihi manus et 
ore vipereo detrahebant.) 

St. JEROME (HieronyMus), Epistles. Epis. xlv, 

sec. 2, (A.D. 385) 
An Italian . . . will tell you that he kisseth your 
hand a thousand times over, when he wisheth 
them both cut off. 

JaMES HoweELt, Letters, 28 Feb., 1634. 

Many kiss the hand they wish cut off. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 285. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1670) 
Many kiss the Hands they wish to see cut off. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3352.(1732) 
Many kiss the hands they would fain see chopped 
off. 

H. S. MERRIMAN (HuGu 9. Scott), Jn Kedar’s 

Tents. Ch. 24. (1897) 
Kiss the hand which you cannot bite. 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ὁ. 
48. (1853) A Persian proverb. 


2 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. (Oblivioni detur 
dextera mea.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxvii, 5. (¢.400 B c.) 


3 
Don’t shake hands too eagerly. (μὴ ῥαδίως 
δεξιὰν ἐμβάλλειν.) 

PyTHacoras, Apothegm. (c. 525 B.c.) See 
DIoGENES LAERTIUS, Pythagoras. Bk. viii, 
sec. 17. There is a similar Latin proverb, “Ne 
cuivis dextram inieceris” (Do not effusively 
offer your right hand to everyone). See also 

; under FRIEND 
Give me your right hand. (Cedo tuam mi 
dexteram.) 

Prautus, Curculio, 1. 307 (c. 200 B.C.) 

I'm shaking hands with my guardian angel. 
(Teneo dextera genium meum.) 

Prautus, Menaechmi, 1. 138. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Where then the pledge of clasped right hands? 
(Ubi illae sunt densae dexterac ?) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vii, epis. 1. (50 α c.) 

Quoting from an unknown poet. 
To join right hand to right hand. (Dextrae 
lungere dextram.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 408. (19 B.C.) 

My right hand is to me as a god. (Dextra mihi 
deus, ) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, 1. 774. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 184. (1599) 
Ferdinand: Here’s my hand. 

Miranda: And mine, with my heart in ’t. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iii, 1, 89. (1611) 
Tip us yer bunch of fives, old faker! 

ARTEMus Warp (C. F. Browne), The Draft 

in Baldinsville. (1862) 


5 
You keep the hand under the mantle. (Manum 
intra pallium continentes. ) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae, xii, x, 21. 
(c. A.D. 80) To speak calmly, without ges- 
tures. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, x, 31, in 
the proverbial form, “Manum habere sub 
pallio.” 


6 
They two are hand and glove. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
He and I were Hand in Glove. 
Swirt, Stella’s Birthday, |. 26. (1723) 
They put both their Hands in one Glove. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4960.(1732) 
Connected as the hand and glove 
Is, madam, poetry and love. 
Davip Luroyp, Epistle to a Friend. (c. 1792) 
I’m on your side now, hand and glove. 
STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 34. (1883) 
They were hand in glove. 
Neato Marsu, Death of a Peer, p. 312. (1940) 


7 

“IT fought for my own hand,” said the smith. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 34. (1828) 

To rule for his own self and hand. 
TENNYSON,] he Coming of Arthur, |.218.(1869) 

{They] were fighting for their own hand. 
J) A. Frovupe, Caesar. Ch. 9. (1879) 


8 

The hand which turns from the plough to the 
sword never objects to toil. (Nullum laborem 
recusant manus, quae ad arma ab aratro trans- 
feruntur.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.li, sec.10.(a.a. D.64) 
There’s no better sign of a brave mind than a 
hard hand. 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry V1, iv, 2, 21. (1590) 
She makes her hand hard with labour. 

Stk THOMAS OverBURY, Characters: The Milk- 

maid. (1614) 
And blesséd are the horny hands of toil! 
J. R. Lowe, A Glance Behind the Curtain, 
]. 204. (1843) 


9 
A hand open as day. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iv, 4, 31. (1598) 
A hand as lib’ral as the light of day. 
WILL1AM Cowper, Hope, |. 408. (1781) 
Stout heart and open hand! 
Scott, Marmion, Canto i, st. 10. (1808) 
See also under LIBERALITY. 
10 
In which you, father, shall have foremost 
hand. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry IV, v, 2, 140. (1598) 
I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. 


GoLvsMITH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 1. (1766) 
11 


Give me your hands, if we be friends, 
And Robin shall restore amends. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 444. (1596) 
Browning was sure to be... given a “hand” 
every time he came to bat. 
H. Ὁ. Parmer, Stories of the Base Ball Field, p. 
66. (1890) 
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It’s a good act—we got a good hand. 
Cart ΘΑΝΌΒΟΒΟ, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 
p. 39. (1922) 
Give the little girl a hand. 
Texas Guinan, asking for applause for one of 
her entertainers. (c. 1930) 


1 
They clawed the money off of his table hand 
over fist. 
SEBA ὅΜΊΤΗ, Major Downing, Ὁ. 116. (1833) 
Quickly, easily. 
A heavy squall was coming up hand over fist. 
W. C. Russet, A Sailor's Sweetheart, ii, 173. 
(1880) 
Brad is making it hand over fist. 
Georce Ang, People You Know, Ὁ. 32. (1903) 
2 
If I can’t get a “hand-out” for it, I can at 
least expatiate on its merits. 
SWEET AND Knox, Texas Siftings, p. 195. 
(1882) Food handed out to a beggar. 
I was refused food in house after house. Then 
I got a “hand-out.” 
Jack Lonpon, The Road, p. 27. (1907) 
When Rapp picked him up there, he was living 
on “hand-outs.” 
Witta Catser,Professor’s House, p.195.(1925) 


3 
Here’s the back of my hand to you. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Now my hand is in. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 


4 
The gods hear men’s hands before their lips. 
SWINBURNE, Atalanta in Calydon: Althea. 
(1864) See also Worp AND DEzp. 


5 
To have not only clean hands, but clean minds. 
THALEs. (c. 600 B.c.) See under CLEANLINESS. 
The Latin proverbial form is, “Lotis (or 
lautis) manibus.” 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 
(Innocens manibus et mundo corde.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxiv, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 
God looks with favor at pure, not full, hands. 
(Puras deus non plenas adspicit manus.) 

PuBLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.544.(c.43 B.C.) 
Clean hands want no Washball. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1111.(1732) 


6 

Hands across the sea, Feet on English ground, 

The old blood is bold blood the wide world 
round. 

Byron Wesser, Hands Across the Sea. (c.1890) 
Hands across the sea. Friendship with people or 
nations abroad. 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


7 
[He] was remarkably partial to holding a lone 
and. 
Jane West, A Table of the Times, i, 217. (1799) 
Playing against a lone hand. 
R, Ηλκρις, Hoyle Made Familiar, p. 37. (1830) 
I wasn’t playing a lone hand in that game. 
Murpoca, A Yoshiwara Episode, p. 81.(c.1890) 
Try A HAND, see under ΤΆΥΙΝΟ. 


8 
Than they faght hand ovyr hedd. 


Unknown, Le Bone Florence of Rome, |. 475. 
(c. 1440) 
Hande over heed, confusedly. 

PatsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 836. (1530) 
Bid guests to his bridal, hand-over-head, come 
who would. 

Hucnw Latimer, Sermons, Ὁ. 284. (1555) 
Hand over head, as men took the Covenant. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 250. (1678) 

Isaac D’IsRAELI cites this (Curiosities of 

Literature, ser. ii, i, 462), with the com- 

ment, “Among our own proverbs, a remark- 

able incident has been commemorated; Hand 

over head, as men took the Covenant.” 
Give not your almes hand over head; do good 
with discretion. 

WILLIAM RoBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 75. (1681) See also under Atos. 
He .. went at the leading skiffs hand over 
head. 

CuHaRLeS Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 1. (1863) 
Hand-over-head. In a reckless thoughtless man- 
ner. 

F. T. E-wortuy, West Somerset Word-Book, 

p. 316. (1886) 


HANDKERCHIEF 


9 Then draw 1 forth 
My handkercher, and having made my choice, 
I thus bestow it. 

Joun FvLetcner, The Sea-Voyage. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1622) Expressing a condescending prefer- 
ence. 

The story of the Sultan’s throwing a handker- 
chief is altogether fabulous. 

Mary Wortrey Monracu, Letter to the Coun- 
tess of Mar, 10 March, 1718. 

I imagine he must do something more than 
merely throw his handkerchief. 

R. P. Warp, Tremaine. Bk. ii, ch. 39. (1825) 
“And so, . . . you condescend to fling to me your 
royal pocket handkerchief,” said Blanche. 
ga PHACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 64. (1850) 


He has only to throw the handkerchief, and 
she is his. (Il n’a qu’a . . . jeter le mouchoir. 
elle est ἃ lui.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son Ile,p.216.(1890) 


HANDLE 


11 
Everything has two handles, by one of which 
it ought to be carried and by the other not. 
(τᾶν πρᾶγμα δύο ἔχει λαβάς. τὴν μὲν φορητήν, 
τὴν δὲ ἀφόρητον.) 
Epictetus, Encheiridion. Sec. 43. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
ares by Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
, i, 3. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle. 
JerEMY Tay or, Holy Living. Ch. 2, sec. 6. 
(1650) 
Most things have two Handles; and a wise Man 
takes hold of the best. 
Tuomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 3472.(1732) 


HANDLE 


Everything hath two handles, saith the ancient 

adage. ay a ae 

Isaac D’IsraEwi, Curiosities of Literature, i, 
334. (c. 1800) 


1 ° 
He flies right off the handle for nothing. 

T. C. Hatrpurton, Sam Slick in England. Ch. 
28. (1843) To become suddenly angry. 
The old woman would go off the handle if I 
should come back without you. τ 

ANN STEPHENS, High Life in New York, ii, 
10. (1843) 
Flying into a passion is one thing; flying off 
the handle is another. 
E. G. Paice, Dow’s Patent Sermons, iii, 252. 


(c. 1849) 
George’s voice was just “turning,” artd .. . it 
was apt to fly off the handle and startle every- 
body. 


Mark Twat, Innocents Abroad. Ch. 4. (1869) 
I’m afraid . . . he’ll fly off the handle, and never 
come again. 

W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Minister's Charge, Ὁ. 215. 

(1886) 
You go flying off the handle and the same as tell 
me that I’m a thief. 

Mrs.WILson Woonprow,Sally Salt,p.240.(1912) 
No sense in flying off the handle. 

P. G. WopEeHousE, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 191. 

(1942) 


2 
If old Cran was to slip off the handle, I think 
1 should make up to [his daughter]. 
T. C. Hatisurton, Sam Slick in England. Ch. 
28. (1843) To die. 
My old gentleman means to be Mayor . ._ be- 
fore he goes off the handle. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 10. (1872) 


3 
Take things always by their smooth handle. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Charles Clay. 
(1817) 

Lamb loved paradox... As Hartley Coleridge 
adds, it was his way always to take hold of 
things “by the better handle.” 

F Canon AINGER, Charles Lamb, Ὁ. 176. (1881) 
Mister Coxswain! thanky, Sir, for giving me 
a handle to my name. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 4. 
(1833) In ch. 64, “His Majesty has given 
me a handle to my name.” A title of rank 
or honor attached to the name. 

She entertained us with stories . . . mentioning 
no persons but those who “had handles to their 
names,” as the phrase is. 

; THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 23. (1855) 


He is determined to carry on the contest “to 
the handle.” 

Unxnown, Editorial, Louisville (Ky.) Public 
Advertiser, 9 May, 1833. To the hilt, to the 
limit. 

He was enjoying his trip “up to the handle.” 

Knickerbocker Magazine. Vol. xlv,p.435.(1855) 
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If he isn’t playin’ possum right up to the handle, 
then he ἐξ a fool. 
Joun HassBerton, Jericho Road, Ὁ. 101. (1876) 


HANGING 
ἔ See also Gallows, Halter 
Hanging is too good for him, said Mr. Cruelty. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. 
(1678) 
7 
Thou mayst answere, “a-byd, a-byd,” but he 
That hangeth by the nekke, sooth to seyne, 
In grete disese abydeth for the peyne. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk ii, 1. 
985. (c. 1380) 
To be hanged by the neck till he was dead—that 
was the end. 
DicKEns, Oliver Twist. Ch. 52. (1838) ‘“Sus- 
pendatur per collum” (Let him be hanged 
by the neck) is the law phrase. 


8 

All are not hanged that are condemned. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 501. (1732) 

9 


‘Take courage, younger than thou have been 
hanged. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4307. 
10 
I fear hanging, whereunto no man is hasty. 
W. D. Haztitt, ed., Old Plays, ii, 120: Jacke 
Juggeler. (c. 1550) 
There’s no haste to hang true men. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 
Londoners . . . aim more at dispatch than jus- 
tice; and, to make quick riddance (though no 
haste to hang true men), acquit half and con- 
demn half. 
THomas FuLter, Worthies: London, ii, 341. 
(1662) 
No haste to hang true men. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 101. (1678) 


11 

He that hangth him selfe a sondaie (said hee) 

Shall hang still vncut down a mondaie for mee. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


12 
Suggs lost his money and his horse, but then 
he hadn't got the hang of the game. 

Jounson J. Hooper, Simon Suggs,p.44.(1845) 
To get the hang of a thing, is to get the knack, or 
habitual facility, of doing it well. 

JOHN BartT_ett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 

Hang. (1859) 


13 
It is my destenye to be hanged. 
WILLIAM Horan, Vulgaria, fo. 19. (1519) 
Hanging gangs by haps. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (c. 1595) 
MARRIAGE AND HANGING GO BY DESTINY, see under 
MARRIAGE. 


14 
He that is hang’d in a crabb tree will never 
love verjuyce [crab-apple cider]. 

JamMeES Howe, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 
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Hang a dog on a crabtree, and he’ll never love 
verjuyce. Generally men and beasts shun those 
things, by or for which they have smarted. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1670) 
Affliction makes a man both honest and wise; 
for the smart brings him to a sense of his error, 
and the experiment to a knowledge of it... . 
Hang a dog upon a crab-tree (we say), and he'll 
never love verjuice. 
Sir Rocer L’EstrANnce,tr.,Aesop.Fab.59.(1692) 
1 
Gan sore muse and henge in a balaunce. 
Joun Lyveate, tr., Fall of Princes, i, 14. (1430) 
See under BALANCE. 
As yet the matter hangeth in suspence. 
Tuomas Wuson, Logitke, fo. 77B. (1551) 
Such as hung in the wind, as neuters. 
Joun Proctor, Historie of Wyates Rebellion. 
(1555) See ARBER, Garner, viii, 70. 
The business of money hangs in the hedge. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 27 Oct., 1666. 
The cause would not have hung upon the Hedges 
so long as it did. 
WILL1aM SMITH, Annals of University College, 
p. 321. (1728) 
He has been hanging between life and death 
: JaNE W. CarLyLe, Letters, iii, 144. (1862) 


Quha ever bess hangit with his cord needs 
never to be drowned. 

Sm Davi Lynpesay, The Thrie Estaits, 1. 2096. 
(1540) 

You were not born to be drowned, but rather to 
be hanged. (Tes destinees fateles ne sont a perir 
en eau. Tu feras hault en l’air certainement 
pendu.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 24. (1548) 
The water will never reave [σοῦ] the widdie 
[gallows]. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 101. (c. 1595) 
He that is born to be hanged, shall never be 
drowned. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 324. 
(1605) The proverb, in practically this form, 
is common to most European languages. 

He hath no drowning mark upon him; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 1, 32. (1611) 

If a gallows were on land, 
This fellow could not drown. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, v, i, 217. (1611) 
Long with two others escaped (the rest 
drowned). One of the three said nothing but 
Gallows claim thy right, which within half a 
year fell out accordingly. 

SAMUEL Purcuas, Pilgrim. Ch. 19. (1625) 
Since as the proverb old ’tis found, 

Who’s born to hang, will ne’er be drown’d. 

CuHaries Cotron, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) 
He had a proverb in his favour, and he got out 
of the water, . . . not being born to be drowned. 

DANIEL Deror, Colonel Jacque. Ch. 7. (1723) 
If born to swing, I never shall be drown’d. 

Hewry Frevpinc, The Covent Garden Tragedy. 
Act i, se. 3. (1732) 

If he be hang’d he’ll come hopping; and if he be 
drown’'d he’ll come dropping. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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3 
One doesn’t correct the man who is hanged: 
one corrects others by him. (On ne corrige 
pas celuy qu'on pend: on corrige les aultres 
par luy.) 

᾿ ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1595) 


There’s nothing better for me to do than to 
tie a rope around my neck and stretch myself 
out into one long capital I. (Unam faciam 
litteram longam.) 

Prautus, Aulularia, |. 77. (c. 210 B.C.) 
Nothing indecd remains for me but that I should 
hang myself. (Ad restim mihi quidem res redit 
planissume. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 686. (161 B.C.) 


5 

What do you want with a drachma?—To buy 
myself a rope.—What for?-—-To make myself 
a swinging shape. (Quid ea drachuma facere 
vis?>—Restim volo mihi emere.—Quam ob 
rem ?—Qui me faciam pensilem.) 

Piautus, Pseudolus, |. 88. (c. 195 B.c.) 

You lack a penny to buy a halter with. (Egenti 
as, laquei pretium.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. ii, 1. 98. (30 8. Cc.) 
A proverb originating in Attic comedy. GIve 
HIM ENOUGH ROPE AND HE’LL HANG HIMSELF, 
see under Rope 


6 
Get it, and be hanged. (Exige, ac suspende te. ) 

PLautus, Bacchides, |. 903. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Get a thick rope and hang yourself. (Cape cras- 
sam ac suspende te.) 

PLautus, Persa, |. 814. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Get a rope and hang yourself. (Capias restim ac 
te suspendas. ) 

PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 396. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Get out of the house and hang yourself. (Abi 
domum, abi cito ac suspende te.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 255. (166 B.C.) 
Why don’t you go and hang yourself and be 
thought a hero in Thebes? (τί οὐκ ἀπήγξω Iva 
Θήβησιν ἥρως γένῃ ;) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, vi, 17. (c. a. Ὁ. 130) Suicide 

was honored in Thebes. 

Hang yourself, brave Crillon we have tought at 
Arques and you were not there. (Pends-toi, 
brave Crillon, nous avons vaincu & Arques, et tu 
n’y étais pas.) 

Henry IV or France, Letter to Louss de Balbes 
Crillon, the Ney of the sixteenth century. 
This is the version that Voltaire gives, but 
that inveterate “inventor of history,” as 
he has been called, changed the king’s letter 
to suit himself, for it was written before 
Amiens, 20 Sept., 1597, and not after Arques 
in 1589, at which time Crillon had not 
joined Henry’s party. See Collection des 
Documents Inédits de V Histoire de France, 
vol. iv, 1847, p. 848. The sentence was later 
engraved on a plaque in the lobby of the 
Hotel de Crillon at Paris. 

Go, hang yourselves all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 136. (1599) 
Hang yourself for a pastime. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 
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1 
Better be half hanged than ill wed. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 48. (1670) 
Better be half hanged than lose estate. 
Tuomas Otway, The Souldier’s Fortune. Act 
v, sc. 3. (1681) 


A hangman’s is a good trade, he doth his work 
by daylight. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1678) 


If you would not live to be old, you must be 
hanged when you are young. 
Ἢ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1670) 


As good be hanged for an old sheep as a young 
lamb. Ἶ 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) 
KeE.ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 46. (1721) A 
very old proverb, since hanging is mentioned 
as the punishment for sheep stealing. 
As good be hang’d for a Sheep as a Lamb. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 683. (1732) 
In for the lamb, as the saying is, in for the sheep. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, i, 60. (1748) 
We may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Midshipman Easy. Ch. 
17. (1836) 
Others ... comforted themsclves with the 
homely proverb, that, being hanged at all, they 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 53. (1841) 
Better to be hanged for a sheep than a lamb. 
C.S. Forester, Payment Deferred, p. 50.(1926) 
You might as well swing for a skunk as a weasel. 
Bretr Hatiipay, Bodies Are Where You Find 
Them, p. 232. (1941) 


5 
If he ... had hanged himself in Thisbe’s 
garter, it would have been a fine tragedy. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

Vv, 1, 366. (1596) 
Go hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent 
garters. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 2, 46. (1597) 
Let them hang themselves in their own straps. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 13. (1599) 
I bid him hang himself in his own garters. 

Cyrit Tourneur, The Atheist’s Tragedie. Act 

li, sc. 5. (1611) 
He may go hang himself in’s own garters. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 246. (1678) 
Go hang yourself in your own garters, for I’m 
sure the gallows groans for you. 

5 Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


I'll see thee hanged on Sunday first. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 

301. (1594) 
I'll see thee hanged first. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 1, 44. (1597) 
Part with my country seat... . I'll see him 
hanged first. 

: Joun ArBUTHNOT, John Bull, pt.iiich.9.(1712) 


Hanging is a sharp argument. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books. Ch. 6. (1882) 
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8 
Be hang’d and forget all. 

SwirT, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
If I ever hang, it shall be about a fair lady’s 
neck. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
You are always out of the way when you should 
be hang’d. 

Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. 


Yet, though I always have my Will, 
I’m but a meer Depender still: 

An humble Hanger-on at best, 

Of whom all People make a Jest. 

Swirt, Another Riddle, 1. 19. (1724) 

He is a perpetual hanger-on; yet no-body knows 
how to be without him. 

Swirt, Wonder of Wonders. (1727) 

Charlotte . . . is still hanging on at her mother’s 

.. with nothing to do. 

ΤΑΝΕ WEtcH CaRLYLE, Letters, iii, 61. (1869) 
To hang on by one’s eyelashes; to persist at any 
cost. 

7.5. FARMER, Americanisms: Hang. (1893) 


10 
Therefore it hangeth together as Germaines 
lippes. as we use to saie. 
THOMAS WILSsoN, Logike, fo. 25B. (1551) 
Mark how well the sequel hangs together. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard [1], iii, 6, 4. (1592) 
It hangs together as pebbles in a wyth. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 155. (1639) 
They hang together like pebbles in a halter. 


Pe Ray, English Proverbs, p. 250. (1678) 


We must, indeed. all hang together, or most 
assuredly we shall all hang separately. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Retort, to John Han- 
cock, who, in his address to the Continental 
Congress, just previous to the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, had said, 
“We must be unanimous; there must be no 
pulling different ways; we must all hang 
together.” See Sparks, Life of Franklin. Pt. 
ii, ch. 9, p. 409; Van Doren, Benjamin 
Franklin. Ch. 19, p. 551. 
Stick together or get stuck separately. 
CLayTon Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 
p. 243. (1942) 


12 
And he believed doubtlesse, that Hanging was 
the worst use man could be put to. 

Sir Henry Wotton, Religuiae Wottontanae, Ὁ. 

69. (c. 1630) 

The very worst use to which you can put a man 
is to hang him. 

Lorp Lytton, Paul Clifford. Ch. 36. (1830) 


IIl1—Hanging: Some Euphemisms 


13 And forth we riden, .. . 
Un-to the watering of seint Thomas. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 826. 
(c. 1386) Saint Thomas, a place used for 
executions in Surrey on the Kent road, 
dedicated to Thomas ἃ Becket. Horses were 
watered there. 
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He may, perhaps, take a degree at Tyburn, ... 


come, to read a lecture ... at St. Thomas a 


Waterings. 
BEN Jonson, The New Inne. Act i, sc. 3. (1631) 
If Death would briefly say, . . . “I bring to you 


Saint Giles his bowl,” ‘twould put them all in fear. 
Roxburghe Ballads: Death’s Dance. (c. 1575) 
Criminals on their way to the gallows at 
Tyburn were presented with a cup of water 
at or near the church of St. Giles in the 
Fields. 
Trusting in friendship makes some be trust up, 
Or ride in a cart to kis Saint Giles his cup. 
THomas CHURCHYARD, Mirror of Man. (1594) 
Those advent’rous youths, who make their exit 
At fair of Paddington. 

B.E., New Canting Dictionary, sig. 12. (1690) 
Paddington Fair, an execution of malefac- 
tors at Tyburn. 

See she takes naught of mine, ... 
to Paddington fair for it! 

5. J. WevmMan, Shrewsbury. Ch. 42. (1898) 


or she goes 


1 
We say of one that’s hanged, he makes a wry 
mouth. 

RanvieE Cortcrave, Dictionary: Moue. (1611) 


2 
Welch parsley, which, in our vulgar tongue, is 
Strong hempen halters. 
Joun FretcHer, The Elder Brother. Act i, sc. 
2. (c. 1620) 
This is a rascal deserves . . . To dance in Hemp 
Derricks Caranto: Lets choke him with Welch 
Parsley. 
Tuomas ΕΑΝΌΟΙΡΗ, Hey for Honesty. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1638) 


3 
What is their end? thei proue if Hempe be 
strong. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 62. (1578) 
To be hang’d, to kicke the winde. 

Joun Frorio, Worlde of Wordes, Ὁ. 96. (1598) 


‘“Stabb’d with a Bridport dagger.” That is, 
hanged ... at the gallows; the best... 
hemp growing about Bridport. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies : Dorset,i,453.(1662) 
“At Bridport be made good daggers.” Nowadays, 
at any rate, a Bridport dagger is a grimly humour- 
ous euphemism for a hangman’s rope. 

Times (London) Literary Supplement, 21 Oct., 

1910, p. 384. 


The priggar went to heaven in a string. 
Rosert Greene, Conny-catching. Pt. li, B26. 
(1592) The phrase referred originally to the 
Jesuits who were hanged in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 
Thou shortly shalt to Heaven in a string. 
Ricuyarp Corset, Certain Elegant Poems. (c. 
1630) in CHALMERS, English Poets, v, 582. 
But some are gone to heaven in a string. 
Roxburghe Ballads, iv, 141. (1679) 
Then may he boldly take his Swing, 
And go to Heaven in a String. 
Tuomas Warp, England’s Rejormatlon: p. 178. 
(a. 1708) 


6 

He will ride backwards up Holborn-hill. He 
will come to be hanged. Criminals . . . were, 
till about the year 1784, executed at Tyburn, 
the way to which from Newgate, was up Hol- 
born-hill. They were generally conveyed in 
carts ... with their backs towards the 
horses. 


Francis Grose, ed., Provincial Dictionary: 
London, p. 197. (1787) 


7 
Thou art at an ebbe at Newgate, thou hast 


wrong. 
But thou shalt be a flote at Tyburne ere long. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. (1546) 
“He that is a low ebb at Newgate, may soon be 
afloat at Tyburn.” I allow not this satirical 
proverb, as it makes mirth on men in misery. 
Tuomas FuLrer, Worthies of England: 
Middlesex (1640), ii, 314. (1662) 


8 
Ware hem of hempyn lane. 
Tsomas HoccLevse, De Regimine Principum, 
454. (c. 1420) 
Stop a tyd, and be welle ware 
Ye be nay cawte in an hempen snare. 
JoHN SKELTON, Against Garnesche, \. 162. 
(a. 1529) 
Ye shall have a hempen caudle then. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, iv, 7, 95. (1590) 
I . . . scaped dauncing in a hempen circle. 
ΤΗΟΜΑΒ NasHeE, The Unfortunate Traveller, 
67. (1594) 
Lamentable hempen tragedies acted at Tiburne. 
Tuomas DEKKER, The Seuen Deadly Sinnes of 
London, vii, 44. (1606) 
Hempen-widow, one whose husband was hanged. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(a. 1700) 
A man who was hanged is said to have died of 
a hempen fever. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1785) 


9 
[1,415] That shepherded the moonlit sheep 
A hundred years ago. 
A. E. Housman, A Shropshire Lad. No. 9. 
(1898) “To keep sheep by moonlight” was 
to be hanged in chains. 


10 
Whoever refus’d to do this, should presently 
swing for’t, and die in his Shoes. 

PETER ΜΟΤΤΕΥΧ, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 45. 

(1694) 
Ι have been told by a fortune-teller that I should 
die in my shoes. 

Unknown, The Matchless Rogue, p. 87. (1725) 
Ye sharpers so rich, who can buy off the noose, 
Ye honester poor rogues, who die in your shoes. 

Joun Gay, Newgate’s Garland, |. 4. (1725) 
All come to see a man “die in his shoes.” 

R. H. Baruam, Ingoldsby Legends: The Exe- 

cution. (1837) 


The three theues were conueied foorth to 
blesse the worlde with their heeles. 
ῬΑΙΝΤΕΒ, Pallace of Pleasure, Ὁ. 63. (1566) 


HAP 


1 
You'll go up a ladder to bed. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 256. (1678) 


2 
Why, colonel, you break the King’s laws; you 
stretch without a halter. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


3 
Did ever one yet dance the Tyburn Jigg, 
With a free air, or a well-pawder’d Wigg? 

Sir JoHN VansruGu, The Relapse: Epil. (1697) 
You may dance on the Ropes, without reading 
Euclid. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5943. (1732) 
You'll dance at the End of a Rope, without 
teaching. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6022. 

To see a fellow-being dancing in the air after 
death, in the manner practised in England. 

JouNn RicHaArpson, Movements of the British 

Legion. Ch. 8, p. 210. (1837) 
You'll dance upon nothing presently. 

AINSworTH, Jack Sheppard. Ch. 31. (1839) 
Just as the Felon condemn’d to die .. . 

From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 
To caper on sunny greens and slopes, 

Instead of the dance upon nothing. 

Tuomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Death. 
St. 9. (1840) 
This poor soldier . . 

nothing. 

CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. Vol. iii, bk. viii, 

ch. 4. (1862) 


. is to dance on the top of 


Some of vs erelong maie happe leape at a 
daisie. 
UNKNOWN, Respublica. Act v, sc. 2. (1553) 
I will go neare for this to make ye leape at a 
dasye. 
Joun Stitt (0), Gammer Gurton’s Nedle. Act 
v, sc. 2. (1575) 
At last hee leapt at a daysie . 
about his necke. 
RosBert GREENE, Black Book's Messenger: To 
the Reader. (1592) 
He sayd: Haue at yon dasie that growes yonder; 
and so leaped off the gallows. 
Unknown, Pasquail’s Jests, Ὁ. 48. (1604) 


. with a halter 


HAP 
See also Chance 


8 
Hap helpeth hardy men alday. 
Cuaucer, Legend of Good Women: Lucretia, 
1. 1773. (c. 1385) 
FORTUNE FAVORS THE BRAVE, see under FORTUNE. 
6 Happe, how happe may, 
Al sholde I deye, I wole hir herte seche. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
796, (c. 1380) 
“I care not,” sayd Rychard, “hap as it hap wyll.” 
WittraM Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymion, Ὁ. 332. (c. 1489) 
Hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 
R. B., Appius and Virginia. (1875) In Dops- 
LEY, Old Playy, tv, 151 
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Let hap what hap will. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 134. (1576) 
Hap what hap may, 11 roundly go about her. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 4, 
107. (1594) 
Hap good or hap ill, I will walke on still. 
NICHOLAS Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, 7. 
(1599) 


7 
Give me hap and cast me in the sea. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Churchyards Charge, p. 
28. (1580) See under Lucx. 


Hap and a half-pennie, is warlds geir enough. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 44. (c. 1595) 

Hap and half-penny goods enough. 

JouNn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 126. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 100. (1670) 
With the comment, “Good luck is enough, 
though a man have not a penny left him.” 


One may through hap... hit the naile on 
the head. 
JaMES Hart, Anatomie of Urines. Bk. ii, ch. 
11. (1625) 
They must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 
aro Futter, Holy State: Of Fools. (1642) 


I hope good happe be not all out worne. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1541) 
Some have the hap, some stick i’ the gap. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 125. (1639) 
Some have the happ and others stick in the gap. 
JaMeEs HowELL, Proverbs, p. 16. (1659) 
Some has hap, and some sticks in the gap. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 296. (1721) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6274. (1732) “Hap 
and mishap govern the world.” 


HAPPINESS 
See also Bliss, Delight, Joy, Pleasure 
I—Happiness: What It Is 


11 
True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise. 


Appison, The Spectator, 17 March, 1711. 
12 


Happiness comes from the health of the soul. 
(ἐκ δ᾽ ὑγιείας φρενῶν ὁ ὄλβος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Eumenides, |. 535, (458 B.C.) 
Do you wish never to be sad? Live rightly! (Vis 
nunquam tristis esse? Recte vive!) 
Isiporus, Scriptura, xiii, 223. (c. a.p. 625) 
Oh, make us happy and you make us good! 
ROBERT BROWNING, The Ring and the Book. Pt. 
iv, 1. 302. (1868) 
The three secrets of happiness: To see no evil, 
hear no evil, do no evil. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
— GOOD AND YOU WILL BE HAPPY, See under Goob. 


Doing well and happiness are the same thing. 
(τὴ» δ᾽ εὐπραγίαν καὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν εἶναι 
ταὐτόν. 


ARISTOTLE, Pol.:ics. Bk. vii, ch. 3, sec. 1. (¢. 
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330 Β. 6.) Jean-Jacques Rousseau is credited 
with a more definite definition: “Happiness: 
a good bank account, a good cook, and a 
good digestion.” 


Most ov the happiness in this world konsists 
in possessing what others kant git. 
JosH Brtumncs (H. W. Saw), Encyclopedia 
of Wit and Wisdom. (1874) 


The happiness of ordinary persons seems to 
me to consist in slavishly following the major- 
ity, as if they could not help it. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 


A happy life consists in tranquillity of mind. 
(In animi securitate vitam beatam.) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. i, sec. 20. 
(45 B.C.) 
It is neither wealth, nor splendor, but tranquility 
and occupation, which give happiness. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON,Letter to Mrs. A. 5. Marks, 
1788. 
No creditor at the door and nobody sick. (Mén 
ch‘ien wu chai chu, chia chung wu ping jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
852. (1875) 
Three meals per day, one sleep per night. (Jib tu 
san ts‘an, yeh mien yi su.) 
ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 858. 
Peace in a thatched hut—that is happiness. 
S. G. Coampion, Racial Proverbs,p.363.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


The happiest person is the person who thinks 
the most interesting thoughts. 
ΤΙΜΌΤΗΥ Dwicnt, Thoughts for the Inner Life. 
(1899) 


5 
The chiefest point of happiness is that a man 
should be willing to be what he is. (Quod sis, 
6556 velis. ) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 22. (1511) 
To be strong Is to be happy. 

LoncreL_Low,T he Golden Legend, ii, 731.(1851) 


Human felicity is produced not so much by 
great pieces of good fortune that seldom hap- 
pen, as by little advantages that occur every 
day. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Autobiography. (1798) 
The streams of small pleasures fill the lake of 
happiness. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 

Trifles. (1839) 


7 
Death after a life of least pain and greatest 
pleasure. (δυπηθέντ᾽ ἐλάχιστα θανεῖν ἡσθέντα τε 
πλεῖστα. ) 
Homer, when asked by Hesiod to define hap- 
piness. ALcipaMUS (?), Contest of Homer 
and Hesiod. Sec. 321. (c. 400 B.C.) 


8 
Is it by riches or by virtue that men are made 
happy? (Utrumne Divitiis homines an sint 
virtute beati?) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 73. (35 B.C.) 


Halen ESS 


It’s pretty hard to tell what does bring happiness. 
Poverty an’ wealth have both failed. 
Kin Hupparb, Abe Martin’s Broadcast, p. 191. 
(1930) 


—— 


9 
Happiness is not a reward—it is a conse- 
quence. 
R. G. InceRsOLt, Christian Religion. (c. 1890) 
Happiness and Beauty are by-products. 
SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1893) 
Happiness is a habit—cultivate it 
ELsert Hupsarp, Epigrams. (1914) 
10 
The happiness of ἃ man is to do the true work 
of a man. (εὐφροσύνη ἀνθρώπου ποιεῖν τὰ ἴδια 
ἀνθρώπου. ) 
Marcus Aurelius, Meditations. Bk. viii, No. 
26. (c. A.D. 174) 
The only happiness a brave man ever troubled 
himself with asking much about was, happiness 
enough to get his work done. 
THOMAS CarLyLeE, Past and Present. Bk. iii, ch. 
5 (1843) 
11 
Happiness is a woman. (Das Gluck aber ist 
ein Weib.) 
F. ΝΥ. NietzscHe, Also Sprach Zarathustra: 
Von der Seligkeit Wider Willen. Last line 
(1885) 


12 
Reason shows me that if my happiness is de- 
sirable and a good, the equal happiness of any 
other person must be equally desirable. 
Henry Sipcwicx, The Methods of Ethics. Ch 
3. (1874) 
13 
Happiness is a wine of the rarest vintage, and 
seems insipid to the vulgar taste. 
Locan Pearsay SmitH, Afterthoughts. (1910) 
II—Happiness: Apothegms 
14 
Heart-joy is life to a man and happiness in 
a man prolongeth days. 
Ben Srira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiastecus) 
Xxx, 22. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr 


18 
Wherefore, O mortal men, why seek ye for 
happiness abroad, when it is placed within 
yourselves? (Quid igitur o mortales extra 
petitis intra uos positam felicitatem?) 
Boetuius, Consolatio Philosophiae. Bk. ii, sec 
4, 1. 72. (c. Α. Ὁ. 520) 
To enjoy true happiness we must travel into a 
very far Countrey, and even out of our selves; 
for the Pearl we seek for is not to be found in 
the Indian, but in the Empyrean Ocean. 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. 
iii, sec. 11. (1682) 
Man is the artificer of his own happiness. 
H. Ὁ. THoreau, Journal, 21 Jan., 1838. 


Happiness grows at our own firesides, and is 
not to be picked up in strangers’ gardens. 
Jerrowp, Jerrold’s Wit: Happiness. (c. 1840) 


HAPPINESS 


He who leaves his house in search of happiness 
pursues a shadow. 
5. G. CxHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


1 
Unhappy, hope; happy, be cautious. (Sperate, 
miseri; cavete, felices.) 
RoBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
closing advice in final paragraph. (1621) 


2 

What is given by the gods more desirable 
than a happy hour? (Quid datur a divis felici 
optatius hora?) 

CaTULLvus, Odes. Ode Ixii, 1. 30. (c. 57 B.C.) 
There is an hour wherein a man could be happy 
all his life could he find it. : 

GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1141. 
(1650) The Italians say, “Il tempo buono 
viene una volta sola” (The good time comes 
only once) ; the Germans, ‘“Einmal im Leben 
geht das Gliick an Jedem vorbei” (Happi- 
ness passes every one once in life). 

To fill the hour—that is happiness. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays, Second Series: Expe- 

rience. (1844) Repeated in Works and Days. 


If a man should ascend alone into heaven and 
behold clearly the structure of the universe 
and the beauty of the stars, there would be 
no pleasure for him in the awe-inspiring sight, 
which would have filled him with delight if 
he had had someone to whom he could de- 
scribe what he had seen. (Si quis in caelum 
ascendisset naturamque mundi et pulchri- 
tudinem siderum perspexisset, insuavem illam 
admirationem ei fore, quae iucundissima fuis- 
Set, si aliquem cui narraret habuisset.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Sec. 88. (44 B.C.) 
Happiness seems made to be shared. (Le bon- 
heur semble fait étre partagé.) 

CorNEILLE, Notes par Rochefoucauld. (c. 1670) 

Also attributed to Racine. 
All who joy would win 

Must share it,—Happiness was born a twin. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 172. (1818) 


4 

I know not how to call happy any child of 
man, (οὐκ ofS’ ὅπως εἴτοιμ᾽ ἄν εὐτυχεῖν τινα] 
θνητῶν.) 

ἘΈΕΙΡΙΟΕΒ, Hippolytus, 1. 981. (c. 428 B.c.) In 
Medea, \. 1228, Euripides repeats the thought: 
“Amongst mortals, no man is happy” 
(θνητῶν yap οὐδείς ἐστιν εὐδαίμων ἀνήρ.) 

Ye scarce shall find 
One happy lot in all the life of men. 
(ὃν δ᾽ ἂν εὐτυχὲς 
μόλις ποτ᾽ ἐξεύροι τις ἀνθρώπων Bly.) 

Euripiwes, Jon, 1. 382. (ς. 419 B.C.) 

an is not born for happiness. 

SAMUEL JoHNsON, Works, iv, 206. (c. 1776) 

CALL NO MAN HAPPY BEFORE BIS DEATH, see under 
DEaTuH. 


Happiness is not steadfast, but transient. (ὁ δ᾽ 
ὄλβος οὐ βέβαιος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφήμερος.) 


Euriprpes, Phoenissae, 1. 558. (c. 420 B.C.) 
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No happiness lasts for long. (Nulla longi temporis 
felicitas.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 928. (c. A.D. 60) 
Calme continueth not longe without a storme, 
neither is happiness had longe without heavinesse. 

GeorcE ΡΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 215. (1576) 
Happiness too swiftly flies. 

THomas Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of 

Eton College. (1742) 
The highest happiness, the purest joys of life, 
wear out at last. (Das beste Gliick, des Lebens 
schonste Kraft, ermatten endlich.) 

GoETHE, Iphigente auf Tauris. Act iv, sc. 5. Ι. 

9. (1787) The German proverb is, “Das 
Gliick hat Fliigel” (Happiness has wings) 


The happiness of the hart, causeth a faire 
colour in the face. (Allegreza di cuore, fa 
bella peladura di viso.) 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
With happiness comes intelligence to the heart. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 292. (1937) 


7 
Let him who would be happy for a day, go 
to the barber; for a week, marry a wife; for 
a month, buy him a new horse; for a year. 
build him a new house; for all his life time. 
be an honest man. 

Tuomas Futter, Worthies: Wales, iii, 437 

(1662) An Italian proverb. 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, comes 
incidentally. Make it the object of pursuit. 
und it is never attained. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: 
Books, Nov. 1852. 


American WNote- 


9 
Happy is he that chastens himself. 

GEORGE Herbert, Jacwa Prudentum. (1640) 
Happy is he that serveth the Happy. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 1788.(1732) 


10 
Happy man happy dole. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Sweet Bianca! Happy man be his dole. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 

144. (1594) I Henry IV, ii, 2, 84; Merry 
Wives of Windsor, iii, 4, 68; Winter's Tale, 
i, 2, 163. The meaning is, may happiness be 
his portion. 
A short life and a merry life, I cry. Happy man 
be his dole. 

Joun TatHamM, The Rump. Act i, sc. 1. (1660) 
Here’s five thousand crowns bid for his head. 
Happy man be his dole that catches him. 
gis oue Crowne, Juliana. Act i, sc. 1. (1671) 


Nor can you suppose that anyone is happy 
but the man who is wise and good. (Neve 
putes alium sapiente bonoque beatum. ) 

Horace, Epistles, Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 20. (20 B. c.) 

Better to be happie than wise. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 970. (c. 1594) FERGU- 
SON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (c. 1595) Cam- 
DEN, Remains p. 319. (1605) Ray, p. 99. 
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There is an old proverbe, “It is better to be 
happie than wise.” 
Barnaby Ricu, His Farewell to Militarie Pro- 
fession, p. 7. (1581) 
The days that make us happy make us wise. 
; Joun MASEFIELD, Biography. (1910) 


A man of gladness seldom falls into madness. 

JaMES HowELt, Engkish Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 6235. (1732) 


If the happiness of the mass of mankind can 
be secured at the expense of a little tempest 
now and then, or even of a little blood, it 
will be a precious purchase. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Ezra Stiles, 1786. 


The happy man cannot be harried. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 313.(1721) 
4 


One is never as happy or as unhappy as one 
thinks. (On n’est jamais si heureux ni si 
malheureux qu’on s’imagine.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 49. (1665) 
A man is never as unhappy as he thinks, nor as 
happy as he had hoped. (On n’est jamais si mal- 
heurex qu’on croit, ni si heureux qu’on avait 
espéreé. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées, No. 

572. 


Happiness and misery depend as much on 
temperament as on fortune. (Le bonheur et 
le malheur des hommes ne depend pas moins 
de leur humeur que de la fortune.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 61. (1665) 
There are extremes of happiness and misery which 
are beyond our power to feel. (Il y a un excés 
de biens et de maux qui passe notre sensibilité.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 464. 
Happiness or misery usually go to those who have 
the most of the one or the other. (Le bonheur 
ou le malheur vont d’ordinaire ἃ ceux qui ont 
le plus de l’un ou de l’autre.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD Maximes Postumes.No.551. 


Happiness makes us base. 
Joun Marston, Sophonisba. Act ii. (1606) 


7 
One would suffer a great deal to be happy. 
Mary Wortrtey Montacu, Letter to James 
Steuart, 19 July, 1759, 


8 
It is one thing to have bene happy, it is an- 
other thing to bee happy. 

GeEorGE Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 196. (1576) 


9 
For any man to win the prize of pervect hap- 
piness is impossible. (συχεῖν δ᾽ ἕν’ ἀδύνατον | 
εὐδαιμονίαν ἅπασαν ἀνελόμενον. 

Pinpar,Nemean Odes.No. vii, |. 55. (ς.485 B.C.) 


There is no man who is happy in everything. 
(οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις πάντ' ἀνὴρ εὐδαιμονεῖ.) 


Evuripiwes, Stheneboea. Frag. 661, T.G.F. (c. 
400 8. 5.) Quoted by ΑΒΙΒΊΟΤΙΕ, Rhetoric, ii, 
* 21, 2, and by Piutarcy, Moralia, 103B. 


Nothing is happy in every way. (Nihil est ab 
omni | parte beatum.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, |. 27. (23 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i, 87. (1508) 
Here on earth is no sure happinesse. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Fairie Queene. Bk. vi, 
canto xi, st. 1. (1596) 


10 
The happiness of the blessed is no fugitive. 
(δραπέτας οὐκ ἔστιν ὄλβος.) 


PinpaR, Fragments. Frag. 134. (c. 485 B.C.) 


11 
Man’s real life is happy, chiefly because he is 
ever expecting that it soon will be so. 

E. A. Por, Marginalia. (1844) 
12 
O Happiness! our being’s end and aim! 
Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate’er thy 

name. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, |. 1. (1734, 


13 
The happy know no hours. 

MATTHEW Prior, Alma, iii, 257. (1718) The 
usual form of the proverb is, “Happiness 
takes no account of time.” 

For the happy the hour never strikes. (Dem 
Gliicklichen schligt keine Stunde.) 

SCHILLER, Die Piccolomini. Act iii. (1799) 
Happiness never lays its finger on its pulse. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On Death. 
(1863) 


14 

To call yourself happy is to provoke disaster. 
(Irritare est calamitatem cum te felicem 
voces. ) 

Pustiiius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 280. (c. 43 
B.C.) To avert the disaster one must touch 
wood, according to the old superstition. 

He a talks much of his happiness summons 
grief. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 855. (1640) 


15 

Happiness has not always the ready ear. (Non 

semper aurem facilem habet felicitas.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae. No.457.(c.43 B.C.) 


16 
He is not happy who does not think himself 
so. (Non est beatus esse se qui non putat.) 

Pustiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 482. (c. 43 

B.C.) One of the most famous of Publilius’s 
maxims. Seneca quotes it, Ad Lucilinm, ix, 
21, and La Fontaine puts it into French, “Je 
ne trouve d’heureux que ceux qui pensent 
Vétre.”” Seneca has another form, “Felix est 
non qui aliis videtur, sed qui sibi’’ (He is 
not the happy man who seems so to others, 
but he who seems so to himself). ERASMUS, 
Adagia, iv, v, 4, cites yet another form, “Non 
est beatus, esse qui se nesciat” (He is not 
happy who does not know himself happy). 
Happiness generally depends more on the Opinion 
we have of Things, than on the Things them- 
selves. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1795. (1732) 
He is happy. that knoweth not himself to be 
otherwise. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1918. 
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Happiness is nothing if it is not known, and very 
little if it is not envied. 

SAMUEL Jounson, The Idler. No. 80. (1758) 
There are men who are happy without knowing 
it. (Il y a des hommes qui vivent heureux sans 
le savoir.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 482. (1746) 
No man can enjoy happiness without thinking 
that he enjoys it. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. No. 150. (24 

August, 1751) 
The will of a man is his happiness. (Des Menschen 
Wille, das ist sein Gliick.) 

ScHILLER, Wallenstein’s Lager, vii, 25. (1799) 
He that thinks himself the happiest man, really 
is 50. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. (1820) 

All happiness is in the mind. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.307.(1855) 
He who does not consider himself fortunate is 
unfortunate. 

SAMUEL BuT Ler, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 5. 

(a. 1902) 
THINKING MAKES IT SO, see under THOUGHT. 


1 
Never believe that a man can become happy 
through the unhappiness of another. (Non 
est quod credas quemquam fieri aliena in- 
felicitate felicem.) 

SeneEcA, Ad Lucilinm. Epis. xciv, sec. 67. (a. A. Ὁ. 


64) 
Never believe that anyone who depends upon 
happiness is happy. (Numquam ecredideris feli- 
cem quemquam ex felicitate suspensum.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcviii, sec. 1. 


While all excesses are hurtful, the most dan- 
gerous is unlimited happiness. (Cum omnia 
quae excesserunt modum noceant, periculosis- 
sima felicitatis intemperantia est.) 

SENECA, De Providentia.Ch.4, sec.10.(c. A. Ὁ. 45) 
Unbroken happiness is a bore; one should have 
ups and downs in life. (Un bonheur tout uni nous 
ev icat ennuyeux; il faut du haut et du bas dans 
a vie.) 

MoiEre, Les Fourberies de Scapin. Act iii, sc. 

1. (1671) 
A lifetime of happiness! It would be hell on earth. 

BERNARD SuHaw, Man and Superman. Act. i. 

(1903) Pearson, G.B.S., p. 111, quotes Shaw 
as saying, ‘There is nothing so insufferable 
as happiness, except perhaps unhappiness.” 

Happiness, to some elation, 

Is to others mere stagnation. 

: Amy LoweLL, Happiness. (1914) 


No man is happy but by comparison. 
2 ΤΉΟΜΑΒ SHADWELL, Virtuoso. Act ii. (1676) 


O, how bitter a thing it is to look into hap- 
Piness through another man’s eyes! 
SUAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 2, 48. (1600) 


We have no more right to consume happiness 
without producing it than to consume wealth 
Without producing it. 

Bernarp Suaw, Candida. Act 1. (1903) 
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6 

When a man is happy, every effort to express 

his happiness mars its completeness. I am not 

happy at all unless I am happier than I know. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 7. (1863) 


7 
Mankind are always happier for having been 
happy; so that, if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty years hence 
by the memory of it. 
SypNnEy Situ, Sketches of Moral Philosophy: 
Lect. 22, On Benevolent A ffections. (1806) 


So long as we can lose any happiness, we pos- 
sess some. 
BootH TARKINGTON, Looking Forward, p. 172. 
(c. 1935) 


9 

O too happy, should they know their bless- 
se (O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona no- 
rint. 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 458. (29 B.c.) 

O thrice, four times happy they! (O terque qua- 
terque beati.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 94. (19 B.C.) 

ΗΆΡΡν, alas! too happy. (Felix, heu! nimium 
elix.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 657. (19 B.C.) The 
Greek proverbial phrase for supreme happi- 
ness is τὸ ἀγαθόν. 

Happiness, unless it tempers itself, destroys itself 
(Ipsa felicitas, se nisi temperat, premit.) 

SENECA, Ad Luctlium. Epis. Ixxiv. (c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Quoted by Montaigne, ii, 20. 

What thing so good which not some harm may 
bring ? 
Even to be happy is a dangerous thing. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ear oF Srirminc, Da- 

rius: Chorus. (1603) 
A man too happy for mortality. 

Worpsworto, Vaudracour and Julia, 1. 53. 
(1805) 

Happiness is no laughing matter. 

RicHarp WHATELY, Apothegms. (c. 1850) 
Great happiness, great danger. (Gross Gliick, 
gross Gefahr.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 319. (1856) 


I firmly believe, notwithstanding all our com- 
plaints, that almost every person upon earth 
tastes upon the totality more happiness than 
misery. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory, 19 Jan., 1777. 


Happy days are here again, 

The skies above are clear again. 
Let us sing a song of cheer again, 
Happy days are here again! 

Jack YELLEN, Happy Days Are Here Again. 
Sung in a musical comedy, Chasing Rain- 
bows. (1929) Roosevelt campaign song, 1936. 

Merriment comes in sparks, joy in flashes, and 
happiness in lightnings. 

ΔΥΟΊΤΜΟυΣ, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 115. 

1940 
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IlJ—Happiness: Proverbial Comparisons 


1 a 

As happy and contented as cats in a dairy. 
S. V. BenEt, Devil and Daniel Webster. (1936) 

2 


As happy as a pig in muck. 

Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 43. (1828) 
‘“‘As happy as a sow i’ muck,” or “in a muck-hill” ; 
a phrase setting forth the contented state of those 
who live for sensual pleasure. 

E. Peacock, Lincs. Glossary, p. 233. (1877) 


3 
They were married in a fortnight’s time; and 
are now as happy as the day is long. 
RICHARD GRAVES, The Spiritual Quixote. Bk. xi, 
ch. 8. (1772) 
Happy as the day’s long. 
Borrow, Lavengro. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1851) 
She'll be as happy as the day is long. 
P. G. WopvEHOovSsE, Money in the Bank, p. 241. 
(1942) 


Then was I as fayn as foul on feir morwen. 
Witt1aM LancLann, Piers Plowman. Version 
A, xi, 109. (1362) Version B, x, 153, has, 
“Thanne was I also fayne as foule of faire 
morwe.” (1377) 
This sotted preest, who was gladder than he? 
Was never brid gladder agayn the day. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, 1. 789. (c. 1386) 
As fayn as fowel is of the brighte sonne. 
CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 1579. 
As glad ther-of as fowel of day. 
CxHaucer, The Shipmannes Tale, |. 38. 
As fowel is fayn, whan that the sonne up-ryseth. 
Cuaucer, The Shipmannes Tale, 1. 51. 
Sir John was as glad of thys as ever was fowle 
οἱ daye. 
Joun Lypcatz, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 111. (c. 1430) 
As glad as fowl of a fair day. 
JoHN Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 185. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 285. (1678) 


5 
Happy as a clam in high water. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 494. (1940) 
He was as happy as a sandlark. 
PETER CHEYNEY, You Can’t Keep the Change, 
p. 3. (1944) 


6 
Thought ourselves as happy as a king. 
UNknown, Tragical History of Guy, Eart of 
Warwick. Act v. (1661) 
Full as an egg was I with glee; 
And happy as a king. 

Joun Gay, New Similes. (1720) 

[He] again stayed dinner, and was as happy as 
a prince. 

ΜΑΡΑΜῈ D’Arstay, Diary, i, 359. (1781) 

My father mixed a jug of . . . punch, and sat 
down as happy as a king. 

Cuar.es Lever,Charles O’Malley.Ch.75.(1840) 
Only tip him a nod now and then . . . and he'll 
be as happy as a king. 

Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 37. (1861) 
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IV—Happiness: The Greatest Happiness of 
the Greatest Number 

7 

Our object in the establishment of the state 
was not the exceptional happiness of any one 
Class, but the greatest possible happiness of 
the city as a whole. (οὐ μὴν πρὸς τοῦτο βλέποντες 
THY πόλιν οἰκίζομεν, ὅπως ἕν τι ἡμῖν ἔθνος ἔσται 
διαφερόντως εὔδαιμον, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως ὅ τι μάλιστα ὅλη 
ἡ πόλις.) 


Prato, The Republic. Bk. iv, ch. 1, sec. 4208. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 
A few are justly destroyed that many may be 
reformed. (Ut plures corrigantur, rite pauci eli- 
duntur.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.727.(c.43 B.C.) 
That action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers; and that 
worst, which, in like manner, occasions misery. 

Francis Hutcueson, Inquiry into the Orig- 

inal of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue: 
Pt. ii, sec. 3, dn Inquiry Concerning Moral 
Good and Evil. (1725) 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
(La massima felicita divisa nel maggior numero.) 
CESARE DI BoNESANA Beccaris, Trattato det 
Delitti e Delle Pene: Introduction. (1764) 
The greatest happiness of all those whose interest 
is in question [is! the right and proper, and 
only right and proper and universally desirable, 
end of human action. 

JEREMY BENTHAM, Note on His Principles of 

Morals and Legislation. (1780) 
The aggregate happincss of society 
ought to be, the end of all government. 

GEORGE WasnIncton, Letter to Comte de 

Moustier, 1 Nov., 1790. 
The only orthodox object of the institution of 
government is to secure the greatest degree of 
happiness possible to the general mass of those 
associated under it. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xviii, p. 135 

(c. 1800) 
Priestley was the first (unless it was Beccaria) 
who taught my lips to pronounce this sacred 
truth—that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is the foundation of morals and legisla- 
tion. .. . It is the greatest good to the greatest 
number which is the measure of right and wrong. 

JEREMY BENTHAM, Works. Vol. x, p. 142.(1830) 

The author of the phrase was Francis Hutche- 
son, as given above, but it was Bentham who 
never lost an opportunity to emphasize it as 
the basic principle of legislation and morality, 
and who gave it such wide popularity that it 
became proverbial. 

The an once known, all else is worthless }um- 

er; 

The greatest pleasure of the greatest number. 

Lorp Lytton, King Arthur. Bk. viii, 1. 70. 

(1848) 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number— 
long a prominent doctrine in English politics. 

νὼ Kipp, Social Evolution, ch. 10, p.29 

1894 


. is, or 


HARD 


HARD 


1 
Things hardly attained are longer retained. 
Joun CuarkeE, Paroemiologia, . 101. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 


2 
To work hard, live hard, die hard, and go to 
hell after all, would be hard indeed. 

R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 
6. (1840) “‘Sailors,”’ Dana remarks, “‘seldom 
get beyond the common phrase which seems 
to imply that their sufferings and hard treat- 
ment here will excuse them hereafter.” 


3 
Let the hardest come to the hardest. 
Joun Eacnarp, Contempt of the Clergy, p. 114. 
(1670) 
Now the hard had come to hard. 
CARLYLE, Frederick the Great, iv, 598. (1864) 


4 
Harde with harde neuer made good wal. (Duro 
con duro non fece mai buon muro.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) See 
under WALL. 


5 
You need not bee so crustie, you are not so 
hard bakt. 
Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie.Act ii, sc. 3. (1592) 
She is as crousty as that is hard bak’d. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352. (1678) 
I’m not as romantic as most hard-boiled women. 
E. S. Garpner, The D. A. Cooks a Goose, p. 
109. (1942) 
I know your weakness . . . but I’m hard-boiled. 
᾿ LEE THAYER, Murder Is Out, p. 240. (1942) 


You are too hard for me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii, 1, 258. 
(1595) 
The Hollander was too hard for the Frenchman. 
RICHARD VERSTEGAN, A Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, ii, 31. (1605) 
You think I am hard and cold. 
TENNYSON, The Grandmother, 1. 17. (1864) 
[πὰ a kind of a hard lot. 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 30. (1876) 
Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 11. 


; li—Hard: Comparisons 


As hard as an egg at Easter. 
; MicuaeL Denna, Proverbs, p. 32. (1846) 


“Hard,” replied the Dodger. “As nails,” added 
Charley Bates. 
CHarLes Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 9. (1838) 
My landlord is . . . as hard as nails. 
SuHaw, You Never Can Tell. Act i. (1896) 
Violet’s as hard as nails. 
BERNARD Suaw, Man and Superman. Act iv. 
(1903) See also Heartbreak House. Act ii. 
ard and sharp as nails! I take off my hat to him. 
S. J. WeyMan, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 35. (1922) 
As hard as nails. 
E1izapett Daty, Murders in Volume 2, p. 89. 
(1941) Stacc, The Yellow Taxi, p. 79. (1942) 


Lopwicx, Running to Paradise, p. 226. 
(1943) etc., etc. 
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Hard as nails and as sour as vinegar. 
GEORGE BELrairs, Murder Will Speak, Ὁ. 78. 
(1943) 


I shall be as unyielding as hard stone or iron. 

(ἔξω δ᾽ ὡς ὅτε ris στερεὴ λίθος ἠὲ σίδηρος.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, ]. 494. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Harder than stone. (Plus durs que pierre.) 

Unknown, Du Vilain Qui Conquist Paradis 
par Plait, 1. 61. (c. 1250) See MONTAIGLON, 
Recueil des Fabliaux, iii, 210. 

Ye ben harder then is any stone. 

CHavucer, The Legend of Good Women: The 

Legend of Phyllis, 1. 161. (c. 1385) 
Hard as ston, Pierides and Meduse. 

Joun LypoateE, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. iii, 1. 
63. (c. 1440) 

{He] hath a hert as harde as a stone. 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Avmon, Ὁ. 347. (c. 1489) See also under 
HEarT. 

Thy bread is .. . hard as a flint. 
ALEXANDER Barcray, Eglogues, Ὁ. 18. (c. 1510) 
A mightie cragge, as hard as flint or steele. 

THOMAS CHURCHYARD, The Worthies of Wales, 
p. 104. (1587) “As hard as a rock” is the 
modern proverbial phrase. 


10 
Hard as any horn. 
Joun LypcaTE, The Assembly of Gods. St. 89. 
(c. 1420) 
This wood is as hard as horne. 
Rocer ASCHAM, Toxophilus, Ὁ. 113. (1545) 
As hard as horn. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) 
11 
As hard as a pine-knot. 

J. K. Pautpine, The Diverting History of John 

Bull and Brother Jonathan, p. 5. (1812) 
12 
The wood was as hard as a bone. 

WALTER Scott, in LocKHartT,Life, v, 326.(1824) 
Hard as any bane. 

RoBERT NICOLL, Poems, p. 83. (1837) 

13 
“Aw’'m as hard as brazill.” said Tip. 

EDWIN WaUGH, The Owl Blanket, Ὁ. 85. (1867) 
Brazil [iron pyrites] is so extremely hard as to 
have given rise to a common proverbial saying, 
“As hard as brazil.” 

GEORGINA JACKSON, Shropshire Word-Book, p. 

48. (1879) 
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14 


It is a common saying that it is best first to 
catch the stag, and afterwards, when he has 
been caught, to skin him. (Et vulgariter dici- 
tur quod primo oportet cervum capere, et 
postea, cum captus fuerit, illum excoriare ) 
H. de Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Angliae. Bk. iv, ch. 31, sec. 4. Rolls, ed.. iii, 
234. (ς. 1300) 
To make a ragout, first catch your hare. (Pour 
faire un civet, prenez un liévre.) 
La Varenne, Le Cusinier Francais, p. 40. In 
8 cook book published in 1747, attributed to 
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Dr. Hill. See Notes and Queries, 10 Sept., 
1859, p. 206. The point of the proverb de- 
pends, of course, on a play upon the mean- 
ing of “prenez,” which may mean to catch 
or apprehend, as well as the cook-book 
meaning. 

The sagacious Mrs. Glasse prefaces her receipt 

for hare-soup by the pithy direction, first catch 

your hare. 

GEORGE Brmtey, Essays: My Novel. (1853) 
The reference is to The Art of Cookery Made 
Plain and Easy, by Mrs. Hannan GLASSE 
(1747), but Mrs. Glasse did not say, “First 
catch your hare.”’ She said “Take a hare 
when it is cased,” that is, when it is skinned. 
“Cased” was later corrupted to “catch.” 

Don’t loose the falcon until you see the hare. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 209. (1937) 

Don’t COUNT YOUR CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE 
HATCHED, see under CHICKEN. 


1 
The fleshe of hares be hoote and drye, in- 
genderers of melancholye. 

WruaM Butem, Government of Health, fo. 

90. (1558) 
What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy of 
Moor-ditch ? 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 2, 86. (1597) 
Hare, a black meat, melancholy, and hard of di- 
gestion. 

Robert BurTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 

i, ii, ii, 1. (1621) 
A hare being melancholy meat. 

TorriANno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 133. (1666) 
Will your ladyship have any of this hare?—No, 
madame, they say ‘tis melancholy meat. 

ὄν ει, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
He that will have a Hare to breakfast must 
hunt overnight. 

Witt1am Campen, Remains (1870), p. 323. 
(1605) Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13 
(1670) Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2365.(1738) 

If a man wants a hare for his Sunday dinner, He 
had best catch it over night. 

Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, 589. (1883) 


3 
The hare jumps up where one least expects 
it. (Donde no [or menos] se piensan, salta [or 
levanta] la liebre.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, chs. 10, 30. 
(1615) 
The Hare starts, when a Man least expects it. 
THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 4586. (1732) 
Hares pop out of the ditch just when you are 
not looking for them. 
C. H. Spurczon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
10. (1869) 


4 
The life of a hare. (λαγὼ Blos.) 

DEmosTHENES, Aeschines. (c. 330 B.c.) As cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iii, 78, who gives 
the Latin, ‘“Leporis vita,” and ‘adds, 
hare, said to be the most timid of all ani- 
mals, perpe on. the watch, and even 

in its sleep said not to close its eyes.” Aesop 
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wrote a fable about them: The hares, weary 
of a life of constant fear and anxiety, rushed 
to a pond to drown themselves, but some 
frogs, alarmed at the noise, leaped into the 
water, and the hares decided to keep on liv- 
ing, since there were some creatures whom 
even they could frighten. 


5 
He who runs after two hares catches neither. 
(ὁ δύο πιῶκας διώκων οὐδ᾽ ἕτερον καταλαμβάνει.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 36. 
(1508) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Duos in- 
sequens lepores neutrum capit,” and explains 
that its meaning is that he who tries to do 
two things at the same time accomplishes 
neither. 

For certayne a woman may not have two hertes, 
no more than a greyhound may renne after two 
bestes. 

Unknown, Livre du Chevalier de la Tour. 
(1371) 

Who hunteth two hares, loseth the one and leau- 
eth the other. (Chi duo lepri caccia, uno perde, 
altro lascia.) 

Joun Fr orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) The 
French say, “On ne court pas deux liévres 4 
la fois,” or, “Qui court deux li¢vres n’en 
prend aucun.” 

In running after two hares, I catch neither. 

JOHN Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 394. (1580) 

The hound that follows two hares, will catch 
neither. 

THomas ADAMS, Works, Ὁ. 232. (1630) 

Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. 
You will lose both. 

Tomas Burton, Diary, 9 March, 1658. 

If you run after two Hares, you will catch neither. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2782.(1732) 

Don’t think to hunt two hares with one dog. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
We shall be like the man who hunted many hares 

at once and caught none. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 24. (1880) 


The hare does not eat the grass around his 
burrow. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 219. (1937) 


7 
God send you readier meat than running hares. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 113. (1721) 


8 
Men mytten as well haue huntyd an hare with 
a tabre. 
WiLitiaM LANGLAND, Richard the Redeles, i, 
58. (1399) A tabor is a small drum. 
Men with a tabour may lyghtly catche an hare. 
Joun Lypoate, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), P- 
154. (c. 1430) 
And yet shall we catche a hare with a taber, 
As soone we catche ought of them 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
In deed it is hard to take hares with foxes. 
Ricuarp Stanynurst, Description of Ireland. 
(1577) See Hottnsrep, vi, 52. 
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You shal assoone catch a Hare with a taber as 
you shal perswade youth ... to such severity 
of life. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 44. (1579) 
Hares are not to be caught by drumming. (On ne 
prend pas le li¢vre au tabourin.) 

RANDLE CotTcrRAvE, Dictionary: Liévre. (1611) 
Will any goe to catch a Hare with a Taber and 
a Pipe? 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, A True Relation of Vir- 

ginta, iv, 155. (1624) 
Drumming is not the way to catch an Hare. 

TilOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1341.(1732) 
It isa mad Hare, that will be caught with a Tabor. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2864. 

To fright a hare is not the way to catch her. 

MicuaEL DenyamM, Denham Tracts, ii, 108. 

(1846) 


1 
You are a hare yourself, and you're hunting 
fur game! (Lepus tute es, et pulpamentum 
quaeris! ) 

Livius ANDRONICUS, Fragments. Frag. 6, Loeb. 
(c. 235 Β. 6.) From a Greek proverb, mean- 
ing, ‘What you have in yourself, you are 
secking in another.” Quoted by TERENCE, 
Eunuchus, 1. 426. (161 B.c.) ErasMus, Ada- 
gia, i, vi, 7. 


2 
There went the hare away. 

HENRY MEDWALL, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture. Pt. ii, 1. 589. (c. 1500) There the matter 
ended. 

And here gothe the hare awaie. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
There goes the hare away. 
Tuomas Kyo, The Spanish Tragedy. Act iti. sc. 
12. (1594) 
And here went the hare away. 
PHILEMON HOLtanp, tr., Livy, xxxv, 45. (1600) 
Where we least think there goes the hare away. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote, ii, 30. 

(1620) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 100. (1670) 


He knows both th’ hare an’ th’ hare-gate. 
NovaL AND MI LNeEr, Lancs. Glossary, Ὁ. 154. 
(1882) He knows both the hare, and the way 
the hare runs. 


He is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest, 
which is as sildome seene as a blacke swan. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, p. 103. (1599) 


Like the hare, I shall be worred in the seat 
I started from. 
WaLter Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 34. 


(1818) “The hare always returns to her 
form.” 


Thou mad March hare. 


Joun Sxerton, A Replycacion Against Certain 
Young Scholars, 1. 35. (1501) See under Mab- 
, Ness. 
He had not seen a Hare the Lord knows when. 
Swirt, On Mr. Pulteney, 1. 26. (1731) 
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8 
By swift pursuit as you chase a hare. (κατὰ 
πόδας ὥσπερ ὁ λαγῶς. 

XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. ii, ch. 6, sec. 9. 
(c. 375 B.C.) Xenophon is using an old Greek 
proverb: “You have to run fast to catch a 
hare.” 


As I saye in our Englyshe prouerbe; Set the 
hares head against the gose gyblet. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 36. (1539) To let one thing serve as 
a set-off to another. 
Set the hare’s head against the goose giblet. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Cited also by Ray and FULLER. 
I'd set mine old debts against my new driblets, 
And the hare’s foot against the goose giblets. 
THoMAS DEKKER, The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 
As I have been bawd to the flesh, so you have 
been bawd to your money, so set the hare-pie 
against the goose-giblets. 
WiLiiam Row tey, A Match at Midnight. Act 
v. (1633) 


10 
Thou hast a crokyd tunge heldyng with hownd 
and wyth hare. 

Unxnown, Jacob’s Well, p. 263. (c. 1440) To 
try to keep in with both sides; to play a 
crooked part. 

There is no such titifyls [knaves] in England's 
ground, 

To holde with the hare, and run with the hound. 

Fire in the tone hand, and water in the tother. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
I meane not to run with the Hare and holde with 
the Hounde, to carye fire in the one hand and 
water in the other. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 107. (1579) 
He holds with the Hare, and runs with the 
Hounds. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 287. 
(1709) “He holds with the Church, and runs 
with the Conventicle; makes a Hare of the 
one and a Hound of the other, and only 
takes Puss’s Part, to set the Dog after her.” 

He beats a gourd in the east, a ladle in the west. 
(Tung te ‘hu lu, hsi ta p‘iao.) 

WILLiaAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1035. (1875) 

HARES MAY PULL DEAD LIONS BY THE BEARD, See 
under LION. 
THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE, See under RACE. 
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11 
Senek seith: that “the wyse man that dredeth 
harmes escheweth harmes; ne he ne falleth 
in-to perils, that perils escheweth.” 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 
beus, Sec. 31. (c. 1387) 
Yf he wil seche harm he shal fynde harme. 
CAXTON, tr., Reynart the Foxe, p. 50. (1481) 
Harm watch, harm catch. 
Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act v, sc. 4. 
(1614) Witson, The Cheats, ii, 5. (1663) 
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HICKERINGILL, Priest-craft. Ch. 1. (1705) 
The French say, “Qui mal cherche, mal 
trouve” (Who looks for evil finds it). 
Harm-watching, harm thou still dost catch— 
That rule should save thee many a sore. 
Tuomas Hoop, Hints to Paul Pry. (c. 1840) 


1 
But harm y-doon, is doon, who-so it rewe. 
CuHavucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, }. 
789. (c. 1380) 


2 
Who is ferre from his disshe is nyhgh his 
harme. 
Forster, ed., Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 
A man far from his good, is nye his harme. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 302. (1605) Ray, Prov- 
erbs, p. 92. (1678) 

He that is far from his geir, is neir his skaith. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 1595) 
We say (more generally) a man thats far from 

his good is neere his harme. 
RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Plat. (1611) 


3 
| They} have been made sheriffs, to keep them 
out of harm’s way. 

Tuomas Futter, Worthies, i, 17, 61. (c. 1655) 
He took care to keep himself out of harm’s way. 
Wri11aM Dampier, Voyages, i, 205. (1697) 
People send Children . . . to School to keep them 

out of Harm’s way. 
STEELE, The Spectator. No. 136. (1711) 
4 


She can no more harme than can a she ape. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
5 


No harm’s been done you, if you none admit. 
( οὐδὲν πέπονθας δεινὸν ἂν μὴ προσποιῇ.) 


MENANDER, Epitrepontes. Frag. 179, Kock. (c. 
300 B.c.) Quoted by Prutarca, Moralia, 
475B. 

There is no harme doone, man, in all this fraie, 
Neither pot broken, nor water spylt. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Why then, no harme, no force (quoth the fellow), 
and so went his wayes. 

Unknown, Pasquil’s Jests, Ὁ. 21. (1604) 


I meant no harm. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ix. (1738) 
Mrs. Rapciirre, The Romance of the For- 
est. Ch. 10. (1791) 


HARP 


7 
“Harpe and carpe, Thomas!” she saide, 
‘Harpe and carpe along wi’ me.” 
THomMas OF Ercetpoune (?), Thomas the 
Rhymer. (a. 1297) 
Still harping on my daughter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 189. (1600) 
O gracious duke! Harp not on that. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 64. 
(1604) 
hs harping upon things they ought not to al- 
ude to. 
Srre_e, The Spectator. No. 504. (1712) 


HARP 


8 
His [Jabal’s] brother’s name was Jubal: he 
was the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ. (Nomen fratris eius [004]: ipse 
fuit pater canentium cithara et organo.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, iv, 21. (c. 550 B.C.) 


9 
Haue among you blynd harpers (sayde I) 
The mo the merrier. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 65. (1542) 
He draws out; now Have at ye, Harpers! 
Fretcuer, The Mad Lover. Act i, sc. 2.(c. 1620) 
Have among you, my blind harpers! 
MARTIN PARKER, The Poet’s Blind Man’s 
Bough. (1641) 
Have among you, my blind harpers; an expres- 
sion used in throwing or shooting at random 
among a crowd. 
FRANCIS GROSE, ed., Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: Harper. (1785) 


10 
Ye harpe on the stryng that geueth no melody. 
JoHn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Thou harpest on that string, which long since 
was out of tune, but now is broken. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 387. (1580) 
Hee harpeth on that string that will make no 
good musicke. 
THomMaS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 222. (1633) 
Not good it is to harp on the frayed string. 
WittraAM Morris, The Earthly Paradise: Bel- 
lerophon at Argos, |. 479. (1868) 


11 

The harper is laughed at who always blunders 
on the same string. (Citharoedus | ridetur, 
chorda qui semper oberrat eadem.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 355. (c. 20 B.C.) 
For though the beste harpour upon lyve 
Wolde on the beste souned joly harpe 
That ever was, with alle his fingers fyve, 
Touche ay o streng, or ay o werbul harpe, 

Were his nayles poynted never so sharpe, 
It shulde maken every wight to dulle, 
To here his glee, and of his strokes fulle. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. fi, | 

1030. (c. 1380) 
He should harp no more vpon that string. 

eae More, Works (1557), p. 49/2. (c 

1513 
He shoulde moreouer talke of many matters, not 
alwayes harp vpon one string. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 137. (1879) 
Neuer harp on yat string. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, p. 249. 
Harp not on that string, madam; that is past 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard [1], iv, 4, 364. (1595) 

Ever touching Upon that string. 
ῬΗΙΣΙΡ MASSsINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence. Act ii, sc. 3. (1636) 
The poor girl has been harping upon this string 
ever since you have been gone. 
Samet RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, |, 
478, (1753) 
I will harp on that string no longer. 
Wa rer Scort, in Locxnart, Life, v, 72.(1821) 


HARVEST 


1 
We wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows. (In sali- 
cibus in medio eius, suspendimus organa 
nostra. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxvii, 2. (c. 250 B C.) 
No wonder if I hate my jocund rhymes, 
And hang my pipe upon a willow bough. 
PHINEAS FLETCHER, Piscatorie Eclogs, iv.(1633) 
All our fine project gone to pot!—We may now 
hang up our harps among the willows. 
SMOLLETT, The Reprisal. Sc. 1. (1587) 


2 

I heard the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps. (ἡ φωνὴ ἣν ἤκουσα ws κιθαρῳδῶν 
κιθαριζόντων ἐν ταῖς κιθάραις αὐτῶν.) - 

New Testament: Revelation, xiv, 2. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Vocem, quam audivi, sicut 
citharoedorum citharizantium ἰῃ citharis 
suis.” 


3 
Our life contains a thousand springs, 

And dies if one be gone. 

Strange! that a harp of thousand strings 

Should keep in tune so long. 

Isaac Watts, Hymns. Bk. ii, No. 19. (1707) 
And he played on a harp uv a thousand strings 
-—sperits of just men made perfeck. 

Henry TALIAFERRO LEwIs (?), The Harp of 
a Thousand Strings. (1855) This mock ser- 
mon, which was widely reprinted in the news- 
papers, has been attributed to Lewis, on the 
authority of an article published in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal in 1881. 
The Harp of a Thousand Strings is the title of 
a compilation of odd tales by Samuel Put- 
nam Avery and included in the contents with- 
out attribution is a sermon, The Harp of a 
Thousand Strings. Tom Masson, in his Mas- 
terpieces of Humor, credits it to Joshua S. 
Morris. 

I played on it like a harp of a thousand strings. 
O. Henry, Next to Reading Matter. (1909) 

Not ALL WHO CARRY HARPS ARE HARPISTS, See u7- 
der APPEARANCE. 


, HARVEST 


“You mustn’t spit on the grape-harvest,” as 
Papa Noah said. (Faut pas cracher zur la 
vendange, a dit le papa Noé.) 


Honoré pe Batzac, Les Paysans. Ch. 4. (c. 
1840) 


He that hath a good harvest may be content 
with some thistles, 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 198. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 


He that hath a good crop, may be doing with 
some thistles, 


; James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 150. (1721) 
Good harvests make men prodigal, bad ones 
Provident, 


RanoLe Corcrave, Dictionary: Année. (1611) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
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Short harvests make short addlings [earnings] 
: MICHAEL DenutAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (1846) 


Harvest comes not every Day, tho’ it comes 
every Year. 

THOMAS FuLLeEr, Gnomologia. No. 1799.(1732) 
Harvest will come, and then every Farmer’s rich 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1800. 


Surely (quoth I), ye haue in this time thus 
worne 
Made a long haruest for a little corne. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
You make a long Haruest for a lyttle corne, and 
angle for the fish that is alreadie caught. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 97. (1579) 

I will not make a long haruest for a small crop 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, v, 208. (1587) 

A long harvest of a little corn. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 317. (1605) 
To make a long harvest of a little corn. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1670) 
Not to make a long harvest of so little corn; not 
to be tedious in a trifle. 

RoBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis,1207.(1681) 
But why ... should I make so long a harvest 
of so little corn? 

SAMUEL RIcHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 175. (1748) 


9 

The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved. (Transiit messis, finita 
est aestas, et nos salvati non sumus. ) 

10 Testament: Jeremiah, viii, 20. (c. 700 8. α.) 


Ί 
Earth is here [Australia] so kind, that just 
tickle her with a hoe and she laughs with a 
harvest. 
DovucLas JERROLD, Wit and Opinions: A Land 
of Plenty. (c. 1845) 
It used to be said of the Egyptian delta that if 
you tickled it with a hoe it would laugh with a 
harvest. 
Sir W. F. Butcer, From Naboth’s Vineyard, 
v, 210. (1907) 


Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for 
they are white already to harvest. (ἐπάρατε 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ὑμῶν καὶ θεάσασθε ras χώρας ὅτι 
λευκαί εἰσιν πρὸς θερισμόν.) 
New Testament: John, iv, 35. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) The 
Vulgate is, “Levate oculos vestros, et videte 
regiones, quia albae sunt iam ad messem.” 


1 
My Haruest shall cease, seeing others haue 
reaped my corne, for anglyng for the fish 
that is already caught that were but meere 
folly. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 97. (1579) 
See also SOWING AND REAPING. 
And thus of all my harvest hope I have 
Nought reaped but a weedye crop of care. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
December, }. 121. (1579) 


13 
Live within your harvest. (Messe tenus pro- 
pria vive. ) 

Prpsius, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 25. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 


1080 HAS-BEEN 


1 

He that sleepeth in harvest is a son that caus- 
eth shame. (Qui autem stertit aestate, filius 
confusionis. ) 

᾿ Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 


Who eat their corn while yet ‘tis green, 
At the true harvest can but glean. 
Sapl, Gudistan. (c. 1250) 
YOUR HARVEST IS STILL IN THE BLADE, see under 


CHICKEN: COUNTING CHICKENS BEFORE 
HATCHED. 
3 The seedsman 


Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain. 
And shortly comes to harvest. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 7, 24. 

(1606) 

Harvest follows seed-time. 

JouN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 183. (1639) 
Seed time and Harvest . . . Shall hold thir course. 
P Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, |. 899. (1667) 


In harvest time, harvest folke, servants and 
all, 

Should make all together good cheere in the 
hall. 

THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good WHusbandrie: August’s Husbandry. 
(1573) 

You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow and be merry. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 134. (1610) 


; HAS-BEEN 


Being now but un-while, and as an hes-beene. 
WILLIAM ΒΙΆΝΙΕ, The Blame of Kirk-Buriall, 
p. 34. (1606) 
My han’ afore’s a gude auld has-been. 
Rosert Burns, The Inventory. (1786) 
John Jones may be described as “one of the Aas- 
beens.” 
Witt1aM Hone, Every-Day Book, ii, 820. 
(1827) An American variant is, “It is better 
to be a has-been than a never-was.” 


HASH 


6 
We therefore mean to make a dash 
To settle fighting Europe’s hash. 

T. G. FessenpDEN, Pills Political, p. 114. (1809) 
The hash of the Yankees he’ll settle. 

UnKNown, Song. (c. 1820) In Brockett, 

North Country Glossary: Hash. 
My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and 
another second would have settled his hash. 

E. E. Napier, Excursion to South Africa ii, 

389. (1849) 
You've to settle yet Gibson’s hash. 

Rosert Brownine, Youth and Art. (1864) 
Uncle Sam’s boys, with fixed bayonets, and a 
grim determination to “settle their hash.” 

J. C. Grecc, Life in the Army, p. 248. (1866) 


7 
As a hash-slinger Sal could walk over every- 
thing. 

Bret Harte, Gabriel Conroy, Ὁ. 246. (1876) 
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oe so-called “hash-slingers” of the boundless 
est. 

A. A. HAyvEs, The Jesuit’s Ring, Ὁ. 53. (1887) 
Bills of fare were not fashionable, but instead 
the “hash-slinger” (if a gentleman) or “‘biscuit- 
shooter” (if a lady) repeated a list of the grub. 
᾿ STEDMAN, Bucking the Sagebrush, p. 49. (1904) 


To serve up ... the cold Hashes of plain 
repetition. 
ANDREW MARVELL, The Rehearsal Trans posed, 
ii, 368. (1672) 
Old pieces are revived . . . the public are again 
obliged to ruminate over these hashes of ab- 
surdity. 
OLiver GoLpsMiITH, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Ch. 10. (1759) See also under CABBAGE. 
A well-done hash of my own words. 
3 Darwin, in Life and Letters, ii, 319. (1860) 


The hash of tongues a Pedant makes. 
Pore, Satires of Donne. Sat. iv, 1. 52. (1735) 
Froude writes up to me we have made a hash of it. 
J. H. Newman, Letters, i, 459. (1833) 
Lord Grey has made somewhat of a hash of New 
Zealand and its constitution. 
Lorp HovucurTon, in Life. Vol. i, ch. 9. (1847) 


HASTE 


See also Hurry 
10 


Loosen every rope. (πάντα κάλων ἐξιέναι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 756. (424 B.c.) 
That is, loosen the ropes that reef the sail. 
Full speed ahead. 

With oar and sail speed your fastest. (Remegio 
veloque quantum poteris festina.) 

PLavuTUS, Astnaria, |. 157. (c. 200 B.C.) 

With sails and oars. (Velis remisque.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 11, sec. 25. (45 B.c.) A variation is 
‘“‘Remis ventisque” (With oars and wind). 

Add sails to your oars. (Remis adice vela tuis.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 790. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Suidas gives the Greek form, πληρέσιν ἱστίοις 
(With full—or all—sails). 

It will streight weie anker, and hoyst vp sayle. 
“ἫΝ Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 


The dog, hastening to produce its young, 
brings them into the world blind. (x4 κώδων 
ἀκαλανϑὶς ἐπειγομένη τυφλὰ τίκτει.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Peace, |. 1078. (421 8. 6.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 35. who gives 
the Latin, “Canis festinans caecos parit catu- 
los,’ and adds that the proverb applies to 
people who are in so much haste to finish 
what they undertake that they leave it im- 
perfect, a variation of “Haste makes waste.’ 
The Italians say, “Cagna {rettolosa fa catel- 
lini ciechi” (A hasty bitch bears blind pup- 
pies), or “Gatta frettolosa fa i gattini acerbi 
(A hasty cat bears premature kittens). 
As the latin prouerbe sayeth: The hastye bitche 
bringeth furth blind whelpes. 
Sir THomas More, Utopia: To the Reader. 
(1556) 


HASTE 


Whelpes are ever blinde that dogs in haste do get. 

GrorGE Pettis, Petite Pallace. p. 192. (1576) 
They perceive their haste to have brought foorth 
blind whelpes. 

RocErs, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 234. (1642) 
The swiftest bitche brings foorth the blyndest 
whelpes. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies, p. 68. (1575) 
Hastiness begets Blindness, as the Bitch brought 
forth her Puppies. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.261.(1709) 
The hasty bitch brings forth blind puppies. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 

1 
Haste is ever the parent of failure. (ἐπειχθῆναι 
μέν νῦν πᾶν πρῆγμα τίκτει σφάλματα.) 


ARTANABUS, A pothegm. (c. 500 B.C.) See HE- 
ropoTtus, History. Bk. vii, 10. 
Haste is improvident and blind. (Festinatio im- 
provida est et caeca.) 
Quintus Fasius Maximus, to Lucius Aemilius. 
(216 B.c.) See Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk 
xxii, ch. 39, sec. 22. See under DELAY 


2 
Make haste slowly. (77.Cde βραδέως.) 

CaESAR AuGustTus, his favorite maxim. (c. 27 
Β. 6.) As quoted by Surtonius, The Deificd 
Augustus, sec. 25, and by Autus GELLIUS, 
Noctes Atticae, bk. x, ch. 11, sec. 5, who 
says, “This was very elegantly expressed 
by the deified Augustus with two Greck 
words; for we are told that he used to say 
in conversation, and write in his letters, 
“σπεῦδε Bpadéws,” The Latin equivalent is, 
of course, “Festina Iente,” to which Erasmus 
devotes five pages of his Adagia, chil. ii, cent. 
i, No. 1, tracing it back to the Egyptians. 
It was Erasmus’ favorite maxim, and he 
thought it should be inscribed wherever it 
could meet the eye, on public buildings, over 
fireplaces, and on rings and seals. It was in- 
cluded by TAVERNER, Translations from Fras- 
mus, with the rendering, “Make slowe hast, 
or haste the slowly,” and the comment, “This 
is as muche as to saye temper thy hast with 
slouth. To this agreethe oure Englyshe prou- 
erbe which is: An hasty man neuer getteth 
good. Also, soft fyre maketh swete malt.” 
See under Fire. 

Stay a while, be never too sudden in your enter- 
neises. Can you tell what Octavian Augustus said ? 
Festina lente. (Attendez vn peu: ne soyez iamais 
tant soubdain ἃ voz enterprinses. Scauez vous 
que disoit Octauian Auguste? Festina lente.) 

Rapetats, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 33. (1534) 

Festina Lente, especially in Loue: for momentarie 
fancies are ofttimes the fruites of follies. 

Tuomas Lonce, Rosalynde. (1590) 

To make haste slowly is an august motto. (Au- 
Susta empresa correr 4 espacio.) 
: Gractan, Ordculo Manual. Maxim $31. (1647) 


She hastens with slowness. (Elle se hate avec 
lenteur.) 
La ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: Le Liévre et la Tortue. 
Bk. vi, fab. 10. (1668) The Germans have 
the same phrase, “Eile mit Weile.” 
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Make haste slowly. (Hatez-vous lentement.) 
BorLeau, L’Art Poétique. Chant i, 1. 171. (1674) 
Usually quoted, ‘““Hate-toi lentement.” 
Strive not to run like Hercules, a furlong in a 
breath: Festination may prove Precipitation, de- 
liberating delay may be wise cunctation, and 
slowness no sloathfulness. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 
sec. 33. (1682) Paraphrasing Caesar Au- 
gustus. 


4 
Quicker than boiling asparagus. (Citius quam 
asparagi coquuntur.) 

CarsaR Aucustus. (c. 27 B.c.) An expression 
frequently in his mouth when he wished 
any business to be executed speedily. See 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, vii, 5. Sometimes 
quoted, “Velocius quam asparagi coquuntur ” 

Fire in the hand. {πῦρ παλάμῃ.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. x, No. 82. 
(1523) Citing an old Greek proverb, with 
the Latin, “Ignem palma.” The whole prov- 
erb is, “No longer than you can hold fire in 
your hand.” 

As shortly as a horse will licke his eare. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
I will do it in the saying of a Credo. (En un 
credo las bare.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. (1605) 
As gabbled quickly over. So the verb “to 
patter” refers to the rapid and mechanical 
way in which the Paternoster and other 
Latin prayers were often repeated. 

All at once, like sticks on a dog. (Todo junto 
como al perro los palos.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 68. (1615) 
Sharp’s the word. 

CorLey ΕΟἼΒΒΕΒ, The Rival Fools. Act i. (1709) 
He is making out his case like a house on fire. 

Dicxens, Litile Dorrit. Bk. ii, ch. 34. (1857) 
Up and dust. Hurry! Move fast! 

J. R. Barrett, Americanisms, Ὁ. 728. (1877) 
Before you could say Jack Robinson. 

Marx Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 3. (1884) 
Git up and hump youself. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberrvy Finn. Ch. 11 
In three shakes of a sheep’s tail. 

Marx Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 41. 
He bolted before you could say Balbus. 

SHAW, Androcles and the Lion. Act ii. (1912) 
Well, make it snappy. 

J. J. Connrnocton, Four Defences, p. 146.(1940) 
It was going hell-bent for election. 

Sue MacVeica, Streamlined Murder, Ὁ. 83. 
(1940) 

Immediately, if not sooner. 
Sue MacVeicn, Streamlined Murder, Ὁ. 83. 


5 
Of fule haist cummis [comes] no speid. 
Jonn Barpour,Troy-book.Bk.ii,).1682.(¢.1375) 
Foole haste is no speed. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 1595) 
Fool's haste is no speed. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 235. (1678) 
Cited also by Kelly and Fuller. 
I wish it may not prove fool’s haste. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 12 Jan., 1827. 
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1 
Not to[o] fast for [fear of} breaking your 
shinnes. 

Joun Baret, An Alvarie. Canto A 59. (1580) 
“A prouerbe,” Baret explains, “applyed vnto 
those, that take no deliberation in bringing 
any thing to passe.” 

I, Costard, running out, that was safely within, 
Fell over the threshold and broke my shin. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iii, 1, 117. 
(1595) 

Not too fast for falling. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act ii, sc. 1, 1. 125. (1599) 


There is one that toileth and laboureth, and 
maketh haste, and is so much the more be- 
hind. (Est homo laborans, et festinans. et 
dolens impius, et tanto magis non abundabit.) 
Ben SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xi, 11. (c. 190 B.c.) The Scots say, “Aye in a 
hurry, and aye ahint.” 


It is a saynge that an yll haste is not good. 

Lorp Berners, Huon of Burdeux,p.320.(c.1530) 

No hast but good (quoth she) 
Ye myst the cushion, for all your hast to it. 

Joun Heywooop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
No haste but good, .. . for whip and whurre 

[hurry], 
The olde prouerbe doth say, neuer made good 
furre [furlong]. 

Nicotas UDALL, Roister Doister. Act i, sc. 3. 

(c. 1550) 
No haste but good, stay yet a while. 
GEORGE WAPULL, The Tyde Taryeth No Man. 
Sig. F2. (1576) 
No haste but good speed. 

Joun CiarkKE, Paroemiologia, p. 115. (1639) 
No more haste than good speed. Spoken when 
we are unreasonably urged to make haste. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 261. (1721) 


4 
Too hastily, less prosperously. (Nimis pro- 
pere, minus prospere. ) 

RosBert ΒΙΑΝΌ, Proverbs. Bk. i, p. 245. (1814) 


5 
A hasty man drinks his tea with a fork. 
5. G. CxHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
If in haste, go around. 
CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. Japanese. 


6 
This asketh haste, and of an hastif thing 
Men may nat preche or maken tarying. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres 
Tale, 1. 359. (c. 1386) 


7 
The commune proverbe seith thus: “he that 
sone demeth, sone shal repente.” 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Mel- 
ibeus. Sec. 11. (c. 1387) “He that sone 
demeth, sone repenteth.”—Jbid, sec. 18. 

Men sen alday that rape rewth. [Men say always 
that haste rueth.] 

Jonn Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii. 1. 
1625. (c. 1390) 
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Bydde hym that he be not to hasty of takyng 
of orderes ... for oftyn rape rewith. 
MarcareT Paston, Paston Letters, iii,78.(1473) 
Hastynesse engendreth repentaunce. 
Earv Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, p. 62. (1477) 
Thinges dunne in haste bringeth spedye Re- 
pentance. 
Henry SPELMAN, Dialogue, Ὁ. 2. (c. 1580) 
Acts done in haste, by leisure are repented. 
FRANCIS QuarLes, Argalus and Parthenia, Ὁ. 
29. (1621) MARRY IN HASTE REPENT AT LEI- 
SURE, see under MARRIAGE. 


8 
In wikked haste is no profit. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 
beus. Sec. 13. (c. 1387) 

Show alter weddyng, that hast maketh waste. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
I find this proverb truc, that haste makes waste. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Memories, iii, 7. (1575) 
It is good that men looke before they leape, hast 
makes wast. 

HENRY SMITH, Sermons, sig. E8. (a. 1591) 
Festina lente, Not too fast; 

For haste (the proverb says) makes waste. 

SAMUEL BuTLerR, Hudibras, i, iii, 1253. (1663) 
Haste makes waste, and waste makes want, and 
want makes strife between the goodman and his 
wife. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 151. (1078) 
“Make haste and leave nothing to waste,” says 
the old proverb 

Witiiam Hone, Every-Day Buvok Vol. ii, col. 
927. (1827) 

Haste makes waste no less in life than in house- 
keeping. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Wenter, 28 Dec., 1852. 

Work hastened, work spoiled. (Besogne hatée, 
besogne gatce.) 

Cares CAHIR, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 382. (1856) A French proverb. 
Haste makes waste, and waste makes a rich man 
poor. 

Cornish Proverbs, in Notes and Queries, iii, vi, 
495. (1864) The Dutch say, “Haast verkwist” 
(Haste is prodigal). 

Haste makes waste, waste makes want. 
Want makes a poor boy a beggar. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 488. (1940) 


9 
He hasteth wel that wysly can abyde. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
956. (c. 1380) The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 
13. (c. 1387) ΤΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 121. 
(c. 1430) 


10 
Beth nought to hasty in this hote fare; 
For hasty man ne wanteth never care. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 1567. (c. 1380) 
Folhaste is cause of mochel wo. 
JoHN Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 
1861. (c. 1390) 
An hasty man wanteth neuer woo. 
Peter Idle’s Instructions to His Son, 1. 238. 
(c. 1420) 


HASTE 
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Trwe that prouerbe than preuyd so, 
That ouer-hasty man wantyd neuer woo. 

Joun Me1naM, Works (E.E.T\S.), p. 36.(1449) 
The hasty man neuer wanteth wo. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 

CaMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 317. (1605) 

The hastie person never wants woe. 

CuapMan, Eastward Hoe. Act v, sc. 1. (1605) 
An impatient spirit is never without woe. 

The Spectator. No. 438. (1712) 
The choleric man never wants woe. 

Grorce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
A wilful man never wanted woe. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 2. (1721) 


1 
Thei take it wysely faire and softe. 

Cyaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 347. 
(c. 1380) 

But feir and sofft with ese, homward they hir led. 

Unknown, Tale of Beryn, Ὁ. 28. (c. 1400) 
For soft and essele men goo far. 

UnKNown, Coventry Plays, Ὁ. 50. (c. 1450) 
The prouerbe, spede thee faire and softely, is a 
lesson of counsaile. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus, Ὁ. 286. (1542) 
Qui vadit plane, vadit sane. (Who goes evenly 
goes safely.) 

Hucu LaTIMEr, Seven Sermons. (1549) 

Who goeth softly, goeth wel. (Chi va pian, va 
san.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 14. (1578) A 

rendering of the Latin proverb given above. 
Soft and fair goes far. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 3. (1639) 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 774. (1640) 
DryDEN, Sir Martin Mar-all. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1668) etc., etc. 

Goe as the snaile faire and softly. 

RoBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), ii,28.(1583) 
Hulie [softly] and fair men rides far journeys. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (c. 1595) 
Soft pace goes far. 

Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, fo. 259. (1598) 
The proverb is old and true, “Fair and softly 
goeth far.” 

Epwarp Topsett, The Historie of Foure- 

Footed Beastes, p. 210. (1607) 
Fair and softly goes far in a day... . He that 
goes softly, goes sure and also far. He that spurs 
on too fast at first setting out, tires before he 
comes to his journey’s end. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 87. (1670) 
“Fair and softly wins the race” is a variation. 

He who goes slowly goes safely and goes far. 
(Chi va piano va sano e va lontano.) 

Gorponl, 1 Volponi. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1780) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 87 (1670) gives the Italian form 
as “Chi va piano va sano e anche lontano.” 
The French say, “Pas ἃ pas on va bien long” 
(Step by step one goes very far) ; the Portu- 
guese, “Molle, molle, se vai longe” (Gently, 
gently, goes far). 

Fair and softly gangs far. 

Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 45. (1818) 
I’m slow, but fair and easy goes far in a day. 

K. Ε΄ Purpon, The Folk of Furry Farm. Ch. 
2. (1914) 
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2 
When things are done hastily, they are not 
done thoroughly. 

ConFucivs, Analects. Bk. xiii,ch.17.(c.500 B.C.) 
Haste manages all things badly. (Mala cuncta 
ministrat Impetus.) 

Statius, Thebaid. Bk. x, 1. 705. (c. A.D. 92) 
Ther nis no werkman, what-so-ever he be, 

That may bothe werke wel and hastily. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 588. (c. 1386) See under Work 

Good and quickly seldom meet. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 582. 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 
According to the Italians, Hastily and well never 
met. A man of sense may be expeditious, but 
he is never in a hurry. 

JouHNn Trus Ler, Proverbs Exemplified, Ὁ. 138. 
(1790) The Italian proverb is, “‘Presto e bene, 
non si conviene.”’ The French say, “Le bien 
ne se fait jamais mieux que lorsqu’il opére 
lentement.” 


Haste never comes alone, viz. hath ever some 
trouble or other t’accompany it. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Haste. (1611) 
Haste comes not alone. 
; HErBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 827. (1640) 


Haste is slow. (Festinatio tarda est.) 
Quintus Curtius RuFvus,History of Alexander. 
Bk. ix, ch. ix, sec. 12. (c. A.D. 50) Quoted 
by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, iii, 10. 


Haste never carries justice in its train. (οὔτοι 
τὸ ταχὺ τὴν δίκην ἔχει.) 


EuRIPIDES, Phoenissae, 1. 452. (ς. 420 8.6) 


6 
He that rides or he be ready, wants some of 
his geir. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 48. (c. 1595) 
Over fast, over louse [loose]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. 


7 

It is not good to make hast vnto foure places, 

vnto a Fraye, vnto a drunken companye, vnto 

a feaste vnbydden, and vnto talke with a foole. 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 23. (1578) 


8 
Rubbe, and a Great Cast. 

THOMAS FREEMAN. Title. (1614) A warning 

saying, from the game of bowls. 
Rub and a good cast. 

Joun CrLarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 213. (1639) 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 81. (1678) 
With the addition, “Be not too hasty, and 
you'll speed the better.” 


As hasty as Hopkins, that came to Jail over- 
night, and was hang’d the next Morning. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 695. (1732) 


10 
Reflection insures safety, haste, regret; re- 
flection may produce prosperity, haste, mis- 
fortune. 
SALOMON IBN GasirROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 114. (ς, 1050) 


HASTE 


Deliberation with the chance of success is better 
than haste with the probability of failure. 
: ΒΝ ΟἌἌΒΙΚΟΙ, Mibhar ha-Peninim. No. 649. 


The fleeter the rider the greater the chance of 
stumbling. 

SALOMON [ΒΝ Gastro, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 648. (c. 1050) 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 
Did stumble with haste. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii, 237. 
(1595) 
They stumble that run fast. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 3, 94.(1595) 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 6, 15.(1595) 
Haste trips up its own Heels. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1801.(1732) 
He who hastens his steps stumbles on the smooth 
street. (Quien caminando lleva priesa | en camino 
Nano tropieza.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 275. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
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Foot-hoot, in his felonye. 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, 
(ς. 1240) Chaucer (Ὁ) tr., 1. 3827. i.e. Hot- 
foot. 

The mayster-hunt anoon, fot-hoot, 

With a gret horne blewe three moot. 
Craucer, Book of the Duckesse, ). 375.(¢.1369) 

3 


Make haste to an ill way, that you may get 
out of it. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 129. (1640) 
Who hath no haste in his business, mountains 
to him seem valleys. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 995 
4 


Hast and wisdome thingis far od. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
5 


Toward your woorkyng (quote he) ye make 
such tastingis, 
As approue you to be none of the hastingis. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
They are none of the hastings, who being slow 
and slack, go about business with no agility 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, iii, 243. (a. 1661) 
A reference to the ancient family of Hastings. 
You are none of the Hastings; you'll not break 
your shins for haste. 
ΔΊΣΜΙΑΜ Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
1114. (1681) 


6 
All haste comes from the devil. (Omnis festi- 
natio est a Diabolo.) 

James HowELt, Familiar Letters, 5 Sept., 1633. 
A medieval Latin proverb. “Haste is of the 
devil” has been quoted as from the Koran, 
but is not to be found there. 

Hurry comes from the devil, and slow advancing 
from Allah. 

SoutHEy, The Doctor. Ch. 83. (1812) Quot- 
ing a Turkish proverb, sometimes given, 
“Haste is of the devil; God works slowly.” 


HASTE 


Haste comes from the devil, leisure from God. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Hasty people will never make good midwives. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 


8 
He that believeth shall not make haste. (Qui 
crediderit, non festinet.) 

Old Testament; Isaiah, xxviii, 16. (c. 725 B.C.) 


Seeing men in haste, do not seek to overtake 
them. 

gan Hh: Sacred Edict. Sec. 2. (c. 400 B.C.) 
: 


He who advances hastily will retire quickly. 
Mencius, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. i, ch. 44. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
1 Freind, take heed, 
Untymous spurring spills [spoils] the Steed. 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and 
the Slae, p. 15. (c. 1580) 
Untimous spurring spills the steed. That is, too 
much haste spoils business. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 343. (1721) 


12 
More quickly, stayed, shall I speed on. (Velo- 
cius ibo retentus. ) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 46. (c. A.D. 85) 
His horse ... taught him that “discreet stays 
make speedy journeys.” 

Siz PuHivip Sipney, Arcadia. Bk. i, p. 63. (1580) 
Sir Amyas Pawlet, when he saw too much haste 
made in any matter, was wont to say, “Stav 
a while, that we may make an end the sooner ’ 

FrANcIS Bacon, Apophthegms. (1625) JAMES 
Howe LL, Familiar Letters, 5 Sept., 1633, 
cee the saying to Sir Francis Walsing- 

am. 
Stay till the lame messenger come, if you will 
know the truth of the thing. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 333. 
(1640) Herbert also cites, ‘Stay a little, and 
the news will find you.” 

Stop a little, to make an End the sooner. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4263.(1732) 
A wise man used to say, “Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.” 
jee SMILES, Self-Help, p. 271. (1859) 
Too great haste leads us to error. (Le trop 
de promptitude a l’erreur nous expose.) 

Mo.ikre, Sganarelle. Sc. 12. (1660) 

Error is always in haste. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1382.(1732) 
In haste is error. (Many chung yu ts‘o.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
89. (1875) 


14 
Haste gives itself the leg. (La hastiveté se 
donne elle mesme la jambe.) 
Monraicne, Essays. Bk. iif, ch. 10. (1595) 
Haste gets in its own way. 


Haste makes Work which Caution prevents. 
WiLLiaM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
300. (1693) 
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1 

In my haste to be done I am making less 
speed. (σπεύδων γάρ ταχὺ πάντα διεξελθεῖν 
μᾶλλον βραδύνω.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. vii, sec. 5280. (ς. 375 
B.C.) See also Politics, 264B, where he speaks 
of the “proverbial penalty of making less 
speed because of too much haste.” See also 
SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 231; THEOGNIS, 335, 
401. 

The faster you go the worse you are entangled. 
(Ipsa illos velocitas inplicat.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xliv, sec. 7. (c. A D. 
64) Quoted by Monrtaicne, iii, 10. The 
French say, ‘‘Habille-toi lentement quand tu 
es pressé” (Dress slowly when you are in a 
hurry). : 

The more hast, the worse spede. 

Forster, ed., Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) The 
earliest discovered use of the proverb in 
English. In frequent use thereafter. 

The slowar pass, the further in rennyng; 
The more I renne, the more wey I lese. 

Joun LypcATE, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 75. (c. 1430) 
He that hasteth ouer faste, maketh an ende the 
later. (Qui nimium properat, serius absoluit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. v, No 60. 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 48. (1550) Taver- 
ner adds, “Quer muche in nothynge is com- 
mendable.” 

Soche persones, as do make moste hast in the 
beginning, haue commonly (accordyng to our 
Englishe prouerbe) worst spede toward the end- 
yng. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus, Ὁ. 41. (1542) 
Most times he seeth, the more haste the lesse 
speede. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
Early vp, and never the nere. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. 

When a man hath most haste, he speedeth worst. 

UNKNowN, Jacke Jugeler. (c. 1560) See Haz- 
Litt, Old Plays, ii, 121. 

The greater hurry, the worst speed. 

Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Pt. i, 
canto i, I. 23. (1705) 

The more haste the worse speed, quoth the tailor 
to his long thread. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 313. (1721) 
Unhappily there is such a thing as more haste 
and less speed. 

WALTER Scott, Journal, 15 Feb., 1829. 

Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

Tennyson, Love Thou Thy Land. (1832) 
Motto, Maggiore fretta, minore atto. Got it out 
of a book—means the more haste the less speed. 

Mark Twatn, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 38.(1884) 
Do nothing in a hurry. Nature never does. “Most 
haste, worst speed.” 

Lorp Avesury, Use of Life. Ch. 12. (1894) 
“The more haste, the worse speed.” . . . When 
we remember that speed really meant success in 
Old English, the sense becomes ‘The more haste, 
the worst success,’ which is a perfectly wise and 
sensible saying. 

W. W. Sxeat, A Student’s Pastime, Ὁ. 79.(1896) 
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It disappeared in all directions as fast as 
poppy seeds thrown to ants. (Minus divorse 
distrahitur cito, | quam si tu obicias formicis 
papaverem.) 

PrauTus, Trinummus, |. 409. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Lord Ronald ... flung himself upon his horse 
and rode madly off in all directions. 

STEPHEN LEACOCK, Nonsense Novels: Gertrude 

and Governess. (1911) 


3 
Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 
Is only furthest from his way. 
Prior, Alma. Canto iii, 1. 196. (1718) 
The more Haste we make in a wrong Way, the 
further we are from our Journey’s End. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4661.(1732) 
4 


He that hasteth with his feet sinneth. (Qui 
festinus est pedibus, offendet.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 2. (c. 400 B.C.) 


5 
Nothing must be done hastily but killing of 
fleas. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 151. (1678) 

pera to be done in haste, but gripping of 
eas. 

JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 261. (1721) 

Do nothing hastily, but catching of Fleas. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1309.(1732) 

Do nothing rashly, but kill fleas. 

SAMUEL PEcGE, Derbicisms, Ὁ. 136. (c. 1791) 
The Germans say, “Nichts mit Hast als Flohe 
fangen”; the Dutch, “Geen ding met der 
haast dan vlooijen te vangen”; the Italians, 
“Mai si fa cosa ben in fretta, che il fuggir 
la peste e i rumori, e pigliar pulci” (Noth- 
ing is done well in haste except running from 


the plague and quarrels, and catching fleas). 
6 


Be not too hasty to outbid another. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1670) 
Be not hasty to outbid another. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 853. (1732) 
“Be not in a hurry to tie what you cannot 
untie.” 


7 
It is better to walk and rest, than to run and 
be oppressed. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. 6, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 
The mule goes slowly, but goes day and night. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. 6, Apologue 4. 
Moche rening maketh moche werinesse. 
EarL RIVERS, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 48. (1477) Quoting Socrates 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, ii, 1, 36. (1595) 


8 
Unless we hasten, we shall be left behind. 
(Nisi properamus, relinquemur. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cviii, sec. 24. 
(a. A.D. 64) 


Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 7. 25. 
(1606) 
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This sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 1, 77. (1600) 


1 
Too hasty burnt his lips. 
JoHN WoproepHeE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 519. (1623) 


HAT 


2 
There are always bad hats in every family. 
WaLTEeR Besant, Children of Gibeon. Bk. ii, 
ch. 32. (1884) 
He’s a more than usual thoroughgoing bad hat. 
ΝΟΑΙΟ MarsH, Vintage Murder, Ὁ. 246. (1940) 
A bad hat, I suppose. 
MICHAEL INNES, Appleby on Ararat, Ὁ. 107. 
(1941) 


3 
We could outdo his best efforts at the drop 
of a hat. 
ANTHONY BoucHer, The Case of the Seven 
Sneezes, p. 251. (1942) 


4 
One hat is worth more than a hundred bon- 
nets. (Val pit’ una beretta che cento scuffie. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 181. (1856) An Italian proverb 


Ne knewe hem more than myn olde hat. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 
1. 320. (c. 1380) 


6 
Here’s your hat, what’s your hurry? 
BarTLEy C. Costexxo. Title and refrain of 
popular song. (1904) Quoted by Zetpa Popr- 
kin, No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 158. (1942) 


7 
They would say, “While my hat covers my 
family” . . . I have only one to feed. 

CHARLES DiIcKENS, Hard Times, p. 141. (1854) 
His hat had so long covered his family, that he 
hardly knew how to set about obtaining his own 
consent to marry. 

R. S. Surtegs, Ask Mamma. Ch. 16. (1858) 
His hat covers his family don’t it?—He has no 
one belonging to him I ever heard of. 

Mrs. J. H. RippEx1, Daisies and Buttercups, ii, 

239. (1882) 
{He]) sat down, thanking the crown of his hat 
that it covered the whole of his domestic interests. 

ΒΕ. D. Brackmore, Perlycross. Ch. 40. (1894) 


8 

“Well, if I knew as little of life as that, [ἃ 
eat my hat and swallow the buckle whole,” 
said the clerical gentleman. 

DicxENns, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 42. (1836) 
If you don’t run up against him next day .. . 
you may eat your hat. 

Miss E. E. Money, A Little Dutch Maiden. 

Bk. ii, ch. 8, p. 148. (1887) 

If he did that I'll eat my hat. 
rene McCutty, Doctors, Beware, Ὁ. 195. 
1943 


9 
Pull down your hat on the wind’s side. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 336. (1640) 


HAT 


As the wind blows seek your beel. Advising us to 
make our interest as the times change. 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 19. (1721) 
Pull down thy Hat on the windy Side. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3978.(1732) 
10 
A hat is not made for one shower. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 675. (1640) 


11 
We are not fond of a new hat. There is a 
certain insolence about it. 

Lercrr Hunt, The Indicator. No. 28. (1821) 


12 
Passing round the hat in Europe and America. 
LowELL, Among My Books. Ser.i,p.370.(1870) 
Allow me to take round the hat. 
Fenn, Lady Maude’s Mania. Ch. 30. (1890) 
3 


4 
That is strictly under your hat. 
Ernest McGarrey, Show-Girl, p. 127. (1908) 
He says to keep it under my hat. 
A. R. Hitiiarp,Justice Be Damned,p.23.(1941) 
I suggest that we keep this matter under our hats. 
GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, p. 
51. (1942) 
To TALK THROUGH YOUR HAT, see under TALK. 


14 
Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly within the ring. 
JoHn Hamitton REYNOLDS 
CORAN), The Fancy (1820) 
My hat’s in the ring. The fight is on and I’m 
stripped to the buff. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Newspaper Interview, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 21 Feb., 1912. 


(PETER Cor- 


15 
He is fond of wearing a high hat. (Ai tai kao 
mao tzit.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1303. (1875) A conceited fellow. 
Jack Conway’s invention of “high hat,” is as 
brilliant a synecdoche, or naming of the part for 


the whole, as any to be found in Shakespeare or 
the Bible. 


Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Laughter, p. 82. 
(1936) 


16 
Put your bonnet to his right use; ’tis for the 
head. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 95. (1600) 
A man’s hat in his hand never did him any harm. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 266. (1710) 
I live by pulling off the hat. 
ee GrEEN, On Barclay’s Apology. (c. 
1730 


17 
My hat to a half-penny, Pompey proves the 
best Worthy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 563. 

(1595) 

Ne’er will be caught again, . . 
hat on it. 

Rosert Grant, Little Tin Gods, p. 6. (1879) 
Τὰ bet my hat he’s got money. 

Wit N. Harsen, Abner Daniel, Ὁ. 213. (1902) 


you bet your 
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4 
Where did you get that hat? 

Where did you get that tile? 
Isn’t it a nobby one, 

And just the proper style? 

JoserH J. SuLtivan, Where Did You Get That 
Hat? A popular song, written in 1888. “All 
round my hat I wore a green ribbon” was 
the refrain of a popular song of c. 1830. 


A man does not look the worse for a some- 
what dilapidated hat. ... Men wear their 
hats for use, women theirs for ornament. 
H. D. THorEau, Winter, 25 Dec., 1859. 
It’s the life of an old hat to cock it. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) ᾿ 


The man whose estate lies under his hat need 
never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 
TROLLOPE, What I Remember, iii, 169. (1889) 


4 
She’s knockt trade into a cockt up hat. 

ARTEMUS Warp, The Crisis. (1860) 

Would that we could do something at once 
dignified and effective to knock Mr. Bryan once 
for all into a cocked hat. 

Wooprow WItson, Letter to Adrian H. Joline, 
29 April, 1907. Given to public by Joline in 
January, 1912. See Literary Digest, 20 Jan., 
1912. 


5 
All good hats are made out of nothing. 
Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
17. (1891) 


HATCHET 


6 
Hang up thyn hachet and thi knyf. 

CAMDEN, ed., Political Songs, p. 223. (c. 1320) 
“To hang up one’s hatchet,” to cease from 
labor. 

Hang up thin hachet and take thi reste. 

Unxnown, Hymns to the Virgin, Ὁ. 69.(c.1430) 

When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. 

RicHarp Hityts, Common-Place Book, Ὁ. 140. 
(c. 1530) 

I have hangd up my hatchet, God speede him well. 

JoHN Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

I have hang’d up my hatchet and scap’d my self. 
᾿ JaMEs HowELtL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 


Many ... habituate themselves by degrees 
to a mode of the hatchet-flinging extreme. 
GEORGE ParRKER, Life’s Painter. Ch. 12. (1780) 
To make exaggerated statements. 
The ladies titter, knowing, as we do, the skipper’s 
habit of slinging the hatchet. 
ὲ T. Β. ForEMAN, Trip to Spain, p. 97. (1893) 


Meeting with the Sachem they came to an 
agreement and buried two Axes in the Ground; 
. which ceremony to them is more signifi- 
cant and binding than all Articles of Peace, 
the Hatchet being a principal weapon. 
SAMUEL SEwALL, in New England Historical 
Repister, xxiv, 121 (1680) 
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They use .. . in concluding of peace . . 
ing a Tomahawk. 
ROBERT BEVERLEY, The History and Present 
State of Virginia, iii, 27. (1705) 

They ... have laid down the hatchet of war. 
SHELDON, History of Deerfield, i, 415. (1724) 
To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet hence- 

forth be buried forever. 
Joun Jay, Correspondence and Public Papers, 
iv, 147. (1794) 
If neither side will lay down the hatchet, your 
paths will always be red with blood. 
ZEBULON PIKE, Sources of the Mississippi: 
Appendix, p. 7. (1805) 
The chiefs met; the amicable pipe was smoked, 
the hatchet buried, and peace formally pro- 
claimed. 
WASHINGTON Irv1NG, Captain Bonneville’s Ad- 
ventures, ili, 219. (1837) 
Gentle Reader, wouldst thou not have imagined 
that the war hatchet was buried for ever? 
Joun Wotcot, Works (1796), iv, 485. (1794) 
Buried was the bloody hatchet. 
H. W. LoncFELtow, The Song of Htawatha. 
Pt. xiii, 1. 7. (1855) 
She and her husband had buried the hatchet. 
W. E. Norris, Clarissa Furiosa. Ch. 43. (1897) 
“Let us bury the hatchet,” Lady Bugle wrote 
Lorp BERNERS, The Camel. Ch. 11. (c. 1930) 
I suggested that we bury the hatchet. “Two b‘ts 
says I know where you'd like to bury it,” Sammy 
said—“in my head.” 
Bupp SCHULBERG, What Makes Sammy Run, 
p. 8. (1941) 


9 
Three Nations of French Indians .. . had 
taken up the Hatchet. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Journal, 1753. 

I persuaded the Choktah to take up the bloody 
tomahawk. 

JAMEs Apair, The History of the American In- 

dians, p. 239. (1775) 
We will dig up the tomahawk, and be off on the 
war-trail. 

Henry KINGSLEY, Ravenshoe. Ch. 45. (1861) 
A dreadful solitude surrounded our steps... . 
“They must have dug up the hatchet,” he said. 

SteveENSON, Master of Ballantrae. Ch. 11.(1889) 


. bury- 


HATE 


See also Love and Hate 
10 


It does not matter much what a man hates 
provided he hates something. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Note-Books, Ὁ. 217. (c. 1880) 


11 
Hatred is a settled anger. (Odium ira invete- 
rata.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iv, 

ch. 9, sec. 21. (45 B.C.) 
Hatred is self-punishment. 

Hosea BALtou, MS. Sermons. (c. 1825) 
Hate, it is the anger of the weak. (La haine, c’est 
la colére des faibles!) 

ALPHONSE Daupet, Lettres de Mon Moulin: 

La Diligence de Beaucaire. (1869) 
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Hatred is the coward’s revenge for being intimi- 
dated. 
; BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1905) 


Hate not at the first harm. 

JoHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 235. (1639) 
Hate at first sight. 

R. W. Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 


2 
Hatred is like fire—it makes even light rub- 
bish deadly. 

GEORGE ELIoT, Janet’s Repentance. (1857) 
Hating people is like burning down your own 
house to ged rid of a rat. 
᾿ Harry E. Fospick, The Wages of Hate (c.1930) 


Everybody hates me. (πάντες με μισοῦσιν.) 
᾿ EpictEtus, Discourses, i, 18, 19. (c. A.D. 100) 


What so dreadful as celestial hate! (χαλεπὴ 
δὲ θεοῦ ἔπι μῆνις.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. v, 1. 178. (ς. 850 B.C.) Pope, 

tre, 1. 227. 
Can heavenly natures nourish hate, 
So fierce, so blindly passionate ? 
(Tantaene animis caelestibus irae?) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 11. (19 Β. 6.) Coning- 
ton, tr. 
Unimaginable as hate in Heav’n. 

MiLton, Paradise Lost. Bk. vii, |. 54. (1667) 
Can so much gall find place in godly souls? 
(Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans l’4me des devdéts?) 

Nicotas BorLeau, Le Lutrin. (1674) 

And hated, with the gall of gentle souls. 
E. B. Browninec, Aurora Leigh, i, 341. (1856) 


5 

The sad hate the merry; the merry hate the 
sad; 

The swift hate the slow; the lazy hate the 
brisk. 

(Oderunt hilarem tristes tristemque iocosi. 

Sedatum celeres, agilem navumque remissi.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 89. (20 B.c.) 
All men naturally hate each other. (Tous les 
hommes se haissent naturellement.) 

BLaIse Pascat, Pensées. Pt. ii, art. xvii, No. 97. 

(c. 1660) 
He hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he 
hated a whig. He was a very good hater. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, referring to Earl Bathurst. 

(c. 1775) ΡΙΟΖΖΙ, Anecdotes of Johnson, Ὁ. 83. 
I like a good hater. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. (P10zz1, Ancedotes, Ὁ. 89.) 
She hated easily; she hated heartily; and she 
hated implacably. 

Macautay, History of England. Ch. 15. (1855) 
A violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Joun RuskIn, Praeterita. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1887) 


6 
After hate cometh loue. 
LAayAMON, Brut, 1. 8322. (c. 1725) See LOVE 
AND HATE. 


7 
Hatred is gained as much by good works as 
by evil. (L’odio s’acquista cosi mediante le 
buone opere, come le triste.) 

Macuwve.ti, 11 Principe. Ch. 19. (1513) 
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8 
Rich men regard anger as a kind of profit: to 
hate is cheaper than to give. (Odisse quam 
donare vilius constant.) 
Marti, Epigrams. Bk. xii, No. 13. (a. Ὁ. 103) 
Picking quarrels with friends saves giving 
them presents. 


9 

What a man hateth, the same thing he takes 

to heart. (Ce qu’on hait, on le prend ἃ cceur.) 
ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1580) 


10 
I hate them with perfect hafred. (Perfecto 
odio oderam illos. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxix, 22. (c.250 B.C.) 
You hated her like a snake. (Te odisse aeque 
atque anguis.) 

Piautus, Mercator, 1. 761. (c. 200 Β. 6.) 

He hateth me lyke poison. 
JEHAN PALsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p. 
579. (1530) 
I do hate him as I hate the devil. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act i. sc. 1. (1599) 
I do hate him as I do hell-pains. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 1, 155. (1604) 

He loves no beef that grows on my bones. He 
hates me vehemently. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 157. (1721) 
I hate him worse than poison. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 9. (1839) 
You hate it like a cat hates pepper. 

JAKE FALstarFF, Jacoby’s Corners, p. 75. (1938) 
She hates my guts. 

CHENEY, Farewell to the Admiral. p. 189.(1943) 


11 
Take care that no one hates you justly. (Id 
agas tuo te merito ne quis oderit.) 

PusBLiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.325.(c.43 B.C.) 


12 
To offend is my pleasure; I love to be hated. 
(Déplaire est mon plaisir; j’aime qu’on me 
haisse. ) 
Epmonp Rostanp, Cyrano de Bergerac. Act ii, 
sc. 8. (1898) 


13 
Men hate those whom they have injured. 
SENECA, De Ira, ii, 33. See under INJURY 
14 
Hatred openly proclaimed loses its chance for 
vengeance. (Professa perdunt odia vindictae 
locum. ) 
SENECA, Medea. |. 154. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The greatest hatred, like the greatest virtue and 
the worst dogs, is silent. (Der grésste Hass ist. 
wie die grésste Tugend und die schlimmsten 
Hunde, still.) 
JoHann Paut RicutTer,Hesperus.Ch.12.(1792) 


15 
Cherish those hearts that hate thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 443. (1612) 


16 
The hatred of relatives is the most violent. 
(Acerrima proximorum odia.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 70. (c. A. Ὁ. 109) 
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1 
Hatred is heavier freight for the shipper than 
it is for the consignee. 
Aucustus THomas, The Witching Hour Act 
iv. (1907) 
Hatreds, like chickens, come home to roost. 
JoserH SHEARING, Blanche Fury, p. 84. (1939) 


2 
The hated man seldom ends well. 
Unxnown, The Owl and the Nightingale, 1. 
942. (c. 1240) 
He who is hated by all cannot expect to live long. 
(Qui vit hai de tous ne saurait longtemps vivre.) 
CORNEILLE, Cinna. Act i, sc. 2. (1640) 


IIl—Hate and Fear 


3 
Let them hate, so long as they fear. (Oderint 
dum metuant.) 

Accius, Atreus. Frag. 168, Loeb. (c. 140 B.C.) 
A favorite maxim of Caligula. See SUETONIUS, 
Twelve Caesars: Caligula, ch. 30, sec. 1. 
Quoted by Cicero, Pro Roscio, sec. 48, and 
Philippicae, i, sec. 14, as an ancient saying. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ix, 52. Sue- 
tonius, in his life of Tiberius, quotes as a 
favorite saying of Tiberius, “Oderint, dum 
probent” (Let them hate me, provided they 
respect me). 

The famous words, “Let them hate if only they 
fear,” are so dread and shocking that you might 
know they were written in the times of Sulla. 
(Oderint, dum metuant.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 19, sec. 4. (¢. A.D. 55) 
Seneca quotes this sentence again in De 
Clementia, i, 12, 4, and ii, 2, 2. 

Least of all could he subscribe to the saying: 
“Oderint dum metuant.” 

Jutes Romains, Verdun, p. 80. (1940) 
4 


Whom men fear they hate, and whom they 
hate, they wish dead. (Quem metuunt ode- 
runt, quem quisque odit periisse expetit.) 
Quintus Ennius, Thyestes. Frag. 410, Loeb. 
(c. 180 B.c.) See Cicero, De Officiés, ii, 7, 23. 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 3, 12. 
(1606) 
Those who are fear’d, are hated. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 


Ε HAVE 


We can’t have everything at the same time. 
(Non possunt omnia simul.) 

Crcero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiv, epis. 15. (44 B C.) 
One can’t have everything. 
: BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 19. (1910) 


In wealth men differ: some have, some have 
not. (χρήμασιν δὲ διάφοροι" [ἔχουσιν, οἱ δ᾽ οὔ.) 
Euripiwes, Hercules Furens, |. 636. (ς. 420 Β. ο.) 
There are only two families in the world, the 
Have’s and the Haven’t’s. (Dos linajes solos hay 
en el mundo, el tener y el no tener.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 20. (1615) 
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The rich and the poor—the have-nots and the 
haves. 
Lorp Lytton, Athens. Ch. 1. (1837) 
These two parties still divide the world— 
Of those that want and those that have. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail, 1. 69. (1842) 
The have’s and the have-not’s were always face 
to face, ready to shoot down or to rush in. 
W. F. Butier, Autobiography. Ch. 9. (1911) 
I was born a have-not and I’m going to be a have. 
HuLBEerT FoOoTNER, Murderer’s Vanity, Ὁ. 33. 
(1940) 
Down with the ups and up with the downs, 
R. A. J. WALLInG, The Spider and the Fly, p. 
50. (1940) 


Have at it and have it. One might add many 
capital English proverbs of this kind, all so 
characteristic of the activity and boldness of 
our forefathers. 
Epwarpb FitzGErALp, Polonius: The World We 
Live In, (1852) See also under BOLDNESS 


8 
Hold fast whan ye haue it. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
As to haue is good happ, so to hould fast is a 
great vertue. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. ΕἸ. (1583) 
Hold fast while you have it. 

Jouw CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 233. (1639) 
Then rang, clear and distinct, Humphry Chet- 
ham’s motto—“Quod tuum tene!” (What you 
have, hold!) 

Mrs. LinnagEus Banks, Manchester Man Ch 

10. (1876) 


9 
Better to have than wish. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Better to have than to heare of a good thing 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 256 (1639) 
Better keep now than seek anon. 
JaMeEs HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1659) 
.Ἢ. 
The opposition between the men who have 
and the men who are is immemorial. 
WILLIAM JAMES, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience. Ch. 11. (1902) 


11 
To habben and to holden. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text A. 
passus li, 1. 70. (1362) 
He gaffe hym his syster Acheflour, To have and 
to holde. 

UNKNOWN, Sir Perceval, 24. (c. 1395) 

My wedded wife, to have and to hold from this 
day forward. 

Book of Common Prayer: Matrimony. (1549) 
Now I come to the Habendum, to haue and to 
holde. 

Trromas Mippieton, The Phoenix. Act ti. sc 

2. (1607) 


' The clause beginning “to have and to hold” is the 


habendum et tenendum combined. 
ELPHINSTONE, Conveyancing, Ὁ. 100. (1884) 


12 
It is the Way of Heaven to take from those 
who have too much, and give to those who 
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have too little. But the way of man is not so. 
He takes away from those who have too little, 
to add to his own superabundance. 

Lao-TszeE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 77. (c. 450 B.c.) Giles, tr. 

How unfair it is that those who have less are 

always adding to the possessions of those who 

have more. (Quam inique comparatumst, ei qui 

ΠῈΣ habent | ut semper aliquid addant ditiori- 
us.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 41. (161 B.C.) 

Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
(τῷ γὰρ ἔχοντι παντὶ δοθήσεται καὶ περισ- 
σευθήσεται' τοῦ δὲ μὴ ἔχοντος καὶ ὃ ἔχει ἀρθήσεται 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 29. (c. A.D. 50) 
Mark, iv, 25. (c. aA.p. 65) The Vulgate is, 
“Omni enim habenti dabitur, et abundabit: 
ei autem, qui non habet, et quod videtur 
habere, auferetur ab eo.” 

For the empty are empty things, and for the 
full are the full things. 

Apocrypha: II Esdras, vii, 25. (c. A.D. 90) 

If you are poor now, Aemilius, you will always 
be poor. Wealth is given today to none save the 
rich. (Semper pauper eris, si pauper es, Aemiliane. 
Dantur opes nullis nunc nisi divitibus.) 

MartIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 81. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
As seyth this sentence, oft and long sayd before, 
He that hath plentie of goodes shall haue more, 
He that hath but a little, he shall haue lesse, 

He that hath right nought, right nought shall 
possesse. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. xi. (1562) 
For now a few have all, and all have nought. 

EpMUND SPENSER, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 1. 
141. (1591) 

We give to the rich and take from the poor 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

All strive to give to the rich Man. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 544. (1732) 
The French say, “Tout va ἃ qui n’a pas 
besoin” (Everything goes to him who needs 
nothing). 

To him that has, there shall be added more; 
Who is penurious, he shall still be poore. 


RoBert HERRICK, Once Poore, Still Penurtous. 


(1648) 
He that has a goose, will get a goose. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 132. (1721) 
To him that hath much, shall much be given. 
(Cui sunt multa bona, huic dantur plurima dona.) 


ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 67. 


(1859) “Every one bastes the fat hog.” 

By right or wrong, 
Lands and goods go to the strong. 
Property will brutely draw 
Still to the proprietor; 
Silver to silver creep and wind, 
And kind to kind. 

R. W. Emerson, The Celestial Love. (1867) 
Them ez hez, gits. 


E. R. 51, A Baker's Duzzen uv Wize Saws. 


(a. 1887) 
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Breathing strange saws, saying: “From him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” Which is the same as to say: “Nothing 
from nothing leaves nothing.” 

O. Henry, The Unprofitable Servant. (1911) 


1 

That’s a dismal word, the very worst of words, 
“had,” when one has nothing. (Miserum istuc 
verbum et pessimum est, habuisse, et nihil 
habere. ) 

Prautus, Rudens, |. 1321. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
Germans say, “Habe gehabt ist ein armer 
Mann” (“I have had” is a poor man). There 
is a Latin proverb, “Tanti quantum habeas 
sis” (According to what you have is vour 
value), not according to what you have had. 

To have may be taken from us, to have had, 
never. (Habere erepitur, habuisse numquam.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcviii, sec. 11. 
(c. A.D. 64) 

2 
She’s neither fish nor flesh; a man knows not 
where to have her. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, iii, 3, 145. (1597) 
One had better sometimes play with a good game- 
ster then a bungler, for one knowes not where 
to have him. 

Unknown, Shuffling, Cutting and Dealing, p. 

6. (1659) 
Women are all hypocrites alike. You never know 
when you have them. 

Mrs. OvipHant, The Marriage of Elinor Bk 
ii, ch. 20. (1892) 

3 
Have is have, however men do catch. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, i, 1, 173. (1596) 
Learn this of me: to have, is to have. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 1, 44. (1600) 


4 
He has it! (Hoc habet.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 296. (19 Β. 6.) The 
deathblow. The expression used by specta- 
tors when a gladiator was struck. 

He ra it! The deed is done! (Habet! peractum 
est ! 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 901. (c. A.D. 60) 
They have made worms’ meat of me: I have it, 
And soundly too. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1, 112. 

(1595) 
When one gladiator wounded another, he shouted 
“he has it,” “hoc habet,” or “habet.” 

Byron, Childe Harold: Notes, iv, 142. (1816) 
Iups ... and let one Injun have it. 

Ruxton, Life in the Far West, p. 8. (1848) 

If she catches him she'll let him have it hot. 

Lucas MAtet, The Wages of Sin, ii, 102. (1891) 
I shall let her have it, you'll see. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp, David Grieve, iv. 1. 

(1892) 
5 Φ 
Using and enjoying is the true having. 

BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE, Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms. (1753) 

Do WELL AND HAVE WELL, see under DEED. 
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1 
Like a semidormant, and semivigilant, be- 
twixt hawke and buzzard. 
Ricuarp Bratuwalt, Barnabees Journal, sig. 
M2. (1638) 
A fantastical levity that holds us off and on, be- 
twixt hawk and buzzard, as we say. 
Sir Rocer L’EstrancE, Aesop’s Fables. No. 352. 
(1692) 
I entered Richmond between hawk and buzzard. 
J. P. Kennepy, Swallow Barn, p. 17. (1832) At 
twilight. 
Between a hawk and a buzzard; in a state of 
perplexity and indecision. 2 
ANNE BAKER, Northants Glossary: Buzzard. 
(1854) 


2 
With empty hand men may na haukes tulle. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reve’s Tale, 
]. 214. (c. 1386) Repeated in The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 415, with “lure” instead 
of “tulle.” 
For empty fystes, men vse to say, cannot the 
Hawke retayne. 
HucuH Ruopes, The Boke of Nurture, 740. (c. 
1530) 


3 
High flying hawks are fit for princes. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 41. (1639) 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 


4 
The gentle hawk half mans herself. (Oiseau 
debonnaire de lui-méme se fait.) 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Débonnaire. 
(1611) i.e. becomes tractable. 
The gentle hawk mans herself. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 13. (1670) 


5 

He has been out Hawking for Butterflies. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1863. (1732) 

He’s a Hawk of the right Nest. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2439. 

Our Ancestors grew not great by Hawking and 
Hunting. 

TroMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3817. 

By Hawk and by Hound small Profit is found. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 6339. 

6 

This have I herd ofte in seying, 
That man [ne]may, for no daunting, 
Make a sperhauke of a bosarde. 
(Ce oi dire en reprovier, 

Ne I’en ne puet faire esprevier 

En nule guise de busart.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, 1. 
3701. (c. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 4031. (c. 
1365) The modern French proverb is, “On 
ne saurait faire d’une buse un épervier.” 

Nultow never, late ne skete 
A goshawk maken of a Kete, 
No faucon mak[en] of busard, 
No hardy knyht mak of coward. 
Unxnown, Kyng Alisaunder, 1. 3047. (c. 1300) 
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A carreine kite will neuer bee good hawke. 

SAINLIENS, Frenche Littleton. (1566) 

It is impossible of a kyte or cormerant to make 
a good sparhauk. 

Painter, Pallace of Pleasure, iii, 68. (1567) 
A Bytter wyl neuer be good hauke. (Vn Auolior 
non sara mai bon sparauiere.) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
A Carron Kyte will never be a good Hawk. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 316. (1605) 
Seldom doth a good hawk come out of a kite’s 
egg. 

WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 39. (1820) 


7 
The first point of hauking is holde fast. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 10. (1678) 
If thou hadst learned the first point of hauking. 
thou wouldst haue learned to haue held fast 
Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 93. (1579) 
’Tis the first point of falconry to hold fast. 
Joun Wrtson, The Projectors. Act ii, sc 1. 
(1665) 
Hold fast is the first Point in Hawking. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2520.(1732) 


8 
She hath one poynt of a good hauke, she is 
hardie. 

JouHn Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


9 
We hate the hawk because he always lives in 
arms. (Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit 
in armis. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 147. (c. 1 8.6.) 


10 
As the hawk is wont to pursue the frightened 
doves. (Ut solet accipiter trepidas urguere 
columbas. ) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. v, 1. 606. (A.D 7) 
11 
The haughty Hauke will not pray on carrion. 
GrorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 21. (1576) 
12 
One crowe neuer pulleth out an others eyes. 
JAMES SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, p. 
210. (1572) 
Hawks winna pike out hawks’ een. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 30. (1818) 
Hawks do not peck out hawks een. 
JAMES PayNn, Thicker than Water. Ch. 4.(1883) 
13 
I know a hawk from a handsaw. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 397. (1600) 
He can’t discern a hare from a brake-bush. 
THOMAS PECKE, Parnasst Puerperium, Ὁ. 143. 
(1659) 
Tis either a hare or a brake-bush. yAotor ἢ κυνῆ. 
Aut navis aut galerus. Something, if you knew 
what. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 179. (1670) 
Either the tod [fox] or the bracken bush. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 97. (1721) 
As different from ... modern Popery, as a 
hawk from a handspike. 
G. S. Faser, Letters on Tractarian Secession, 
p. 171. (1846) 
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1 
Make not orts [leavings] of good hay. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 262. (1639) 
Hee hath oft made orts of better hay. 
Unxnown, Berkeley MSS., iii, 29. (1639) 
To make orts of good hay. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 188. (1670) 
Make no Orts of good Hay. 
THoMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3317.(1732) 


2 
His boat’s crew was a pretty raw set... 
and, as the sailor’s phrase is, “hadn’t got the 
hayseed out of their hair.” 

R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 

5. (1840) 

It takes some of our young men from the country 
a good while to get the hay-seed out of their hair. 

SYLVESTER Jupp, Richard Edney. Ch. 15. (1850) 
The mistake of supposing that I could convert 
a thoroughbred New Yorker into a contented 
Hayseed by main force. 

AucustIn Daty, A Test Case, Ὁ. 75. (1892) 
I'll stop these hayseeds. 

FraNK Norris, The Pit. Ch. 9. (1902) 
He thought she was a hayseed. 

SincLair Lewis, Main Street, p. 211. (1920) 


3 
Between hay and grass, in an unformed state; 
hobble-de-hoy. 
J. M. Dixon, Idiomatic English Phrases: Be- 
tween. (1891) See under GRASS. 


4 
Why I am not in the hay 
Instead of here, 1 cannot say. 
MarcareT FisHsack, How About an Aspirin? 
(1940) 
WoMAN’S PLACE IS IN THE HAY, see under WOMAN. 


5 

Whan the sunne shinth make hay: whiche is 
to say, 

Take time whan time comth, lest time steale 
awaie. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
The Germans say, “Man muss Heu machen, 
weil die Sonne scheint,” or “Warme dich 
weil das Feuer brennt” (Warm yourself while 
the fire burns); the Hindus, “Turn the mill 
while there is sugarcane,” or “Winnow while 
there is wind,” the Arabs, “Be like the ant 
in the days of summer.” There are many 
other variations. See OpporTuNity, and 
STRIKE WHILE THE IRON 18 HOT, under IRON. 

Yt is well, therefore, to make hay while the 
a shines, when winde is at will to hoist vp 
saile. 

MELBANCKE, Philotimus, Ὁ. 24. (1583) 

The sun shines hot; and, if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop’d-for hay. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iv, 7, 61. (1591) 

He, drawing out one handful of gold, and an- 
other of siluer, cryed,...I haue made hay 
whilst my sunne shined. 

THomas DEKKER, Works, iv, 308. (1625) 

Make hay while Sun shines. 
WittraM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 328. (1636) 
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It is good to make Hay while the Sun shines. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 181. (1709) 

Get in your hay while the sun shines. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 24. (1843) 
Make hay while the sun shines, is truly English, 
and could have had its birth only under such 
variable skies as ours. 

R. C. TrencuH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 

2, p. 49. (1852) 
We must lose no time; we must make our hav 
while shines the sun. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 63. (1860) 
They were making hay while the sun shone. 

Lorp Dunsany, The Two Bottles of Relish 

(1926) 
Best make talk while the electricity shines. 

MICHAEL INNES, Appleby on Ararat, p. 164. 

(1941) 


He has hay on his horns, give him a wide 
berth! (Faenum habet in cornu: longe fuge! ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 34. (35 8.c.) 
A proverb cited by Erasmus, Μαρία, i, i, 81, 
and many others. It alludes to the custom 
of tying wisps of hay to the horns of vicious 
oxen in order to warn people away from 
them. “His est niger, caveto” (This is a dan- 
gerous fellow, look out for him), was an- 
other. 
She was (as they say) horne mad. 

Jonn HEywoon, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 
Sure my master is horn-mad. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors. Act ii, 
sc. 1, 1. 57. (1592) See also Much Ado about 
Nothing, i, 1, 280, and Merry Wives of 
Windsor, i, 4, 51. 

A sharp thorny-toothed satirical rascal, fly him; 
he carries hay in his horn. 

Jonson, Poetaster. Act iv, sc. 3. (1601) 

Lust ha’s no eares; He’s sharpe as thorn; 
And fretfull, carries Hay in’s horne. 

Ropert HERRICK, Oberon’s Palace. (1648) 
Horace . . . compares one who attacks his friends 
. . . to a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch 
of hay put upon his horns: Faenum habet in 
cornu. 

BoswELL, Life of Johnson, 6 Oct., 1769. 


7 

Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle 

of hay: good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

iv, 1. 34. (1596) 

Sick of the mulligrubs with eating chopped hay 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 56. (1678) 

It goes down like chopt hay. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 235. (1678) 

’T will go down like chopt hay. 
Swift, Polite Conversation, Dial. i. (1738) 


8 
Hay is for horses. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial, i. (1738) 


9 
Hanged hay never does [fattens] cattle. 
WitsraHaM, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 33. (1836) 
Hanged hay is hay that has been weighed or 
hung on the steel yard [i.e. bought hay]. 
J. C. Broce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (1917) 
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See also Heart and Head 


1 Φ 
Round-heads and wooden-shoes are standing- 
jokes. 

Avpvison, The Drummer: Prologue. (1715) 

2 
He carries an old mind with a youthful body. 
(γέροντα τὸν νοῦν, σάρκα 5 ἡβῶσαν φύει.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, \. 622. (467 
B.C.) 
Young in limbs, in judgement old. a 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. Act Ui, 
sc. 7, 1. 71. (1597) 
I never knew so young a body with so old a head. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. Act iv, 

sc. 1, 1. 163. (1597) 
You set an old mans head on a young mans shoul- 
ders. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 7. (1639) 
Old head and young hands. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 347. (1678) 
There is no putting an old head on young shoul- 
ders. 

Unknown, First Floor. Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1780) 
As the proverb says, a grey head is often placed 
on green shoulders. 

Unknown, Intrigues of a Day, iii, 3. (1814) 
You appear to have an old head upon very young 
shoulders. 

Marryvat, Percival Keene. Ch. 19. (1842) 
You should not expect to find old heads upon 
young shoulders. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 11. (1850) 
Nature is full of freaks, and now puts an old 
head on young shoulders, and then a young heart 
beating under fourscore winters. 

ἢ. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Old 

Age. (1870) 
Old heads on young shoulders have many laughs 
at young heads on old shoulders. 

ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 

98. (1940) 


3 
Touch a hair of that white head, and I’ll wring 
your neck off. 
TimotTHy Snay Arruvr, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night viii, p. 158. (1854) 
“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 
' J. G. Wuutticr, Barbara Frietchie. (1864) 


The head follows the body. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 41a. (c. 450) 
And a comment on this (Gen. R., c, 9): “If 
the body is taken away, of what use is the 
head?” The welfare of the upper classes de- 
pends upon that of the lower. 

A head without a body is as useless as a body 
without a head. 

meres ASHKENAZI (?), Valkut Vichi, 162 (c. 

250 
Samson with his strong body, had a weak Head, 
or he would not have laid it in a harlot’s lap. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756 
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5 
It flies too high over Mens Heads. 
Francis BAcon,Holy Warre: Dedication.(1622) 
Talking over the heads of the company. 
Lytton, Ernest Maltravers, ἢ. 111. (1837) 
[He] quickly became cognizant that his wife was 
over his head. 
Haw ey Smart, Outsider. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1886) 


6 
Your head will never fill your pocket. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.582.(1855) 


7 
Thy heod’ll nivver saav thy legs. [Your head 
will never save your legs. | 

Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 216. (1828) 
You’d ought to .. . learnt her head to save her 
heels. 

SARAH QO. JEWETT, Life of Nancy, p. 253. (1895) 


8 
Into the mud over head and heels. (In lutum 
per caputque pedesque. ) 
CaTULLvus, Odes. Ode xvii, 1. 9. (c. 57 B.C.) 
He souces him in the water over heed and eares. 
JEHAN PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p. 
725/2. (1530) 
And Gyb, our cat, in the milke pan she spied 
over head and eares. 
JoHn Stitt (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
Act i, sc. 3. (c. 1565) 
a aes knee-deep, o’er head and ears a fork’d 
one 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, i, 2, 185. (1610) 
He is in debt over head and ears. 
WILLIAM RoseErtTson, Phraseologia Generalis, Ὁ. 
434. (1681) See under Dest. 

Over head and ears in love with some lady. 
Swiert, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The plunge [into love] must have been very sud- 

den, if you are already over head and ears. 

T. L. Peacock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 16. (1831) 
I am over head and ears in love with somebody 
else. 

W.S. GitBert, The Gondoliers. Act ii. (1889) 
HEELS OVER HEAD, see HEEL. 
9 


Namoore up peyne of lesing of youre heed. 
CnHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knight’s 
Tale, 1. 849. (c. 1386) 
Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 4, 242. (1592) 
The gravest citizen seems to lose his head. 
TENNYSON, Princess: Conclusion, 1. 59. (1847) 
It has now and then an odd Gallicism—such as 
“she lost her head,” meaning she grew crazy. 
E. A. Por, Marginalia, Ixxiv. (c. 1840) 


10 
That they had ofte, for the nones, 
Two hedes in one hood at ones. 

CHAUCER (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
7387. (c. 1365) From Rasetars, “Ils mirent 
quatre testes en un chaperon” (They put 
four heads in one hood), i.e. they unite the 
intelligences of four persons. 

The watyr foulis han here hedis leid Togedere. 

CHaAuCER, Parlement of Foules, 1. 554. (1382) 

Nay let vs our heddes togyder cast. 
JouHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 572. (1526) 
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They will laye theyr heddes togither and conspire. 

Rosinson, tr., More’s Utopia. Ch. 1. (1551) 
Lay their heads together and consult. 

Joun Bunyan, The Holy War, p. 122. (1682) 
We'll put heads together and consider what is 
to be done. 

S. Barinc-Goutp, Court Royal, i, 1. (1886) 

1 


He that has no head needs no hood. (Qui n’a 
point de teste n’a que faire de chaperon.) 
RANDLE CotcrAVvE,Dictionary : Chaperon.(1611) 
He that hath no head needs no hat. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 101. (1670) 
He that hath no head deserves not a laced hat. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2145.(1732) 
The Germans say, “Wer keinen Kopf hat, 
braucht keinen Hut”; the Italians, “A chi 
ha testa, non manca capello” (He who has 
a head will not lack a hat), the English form 
of which is, “A good head will get itself hats.” 


2 
[He] had a contempt for those ... who 
had not “their head screwed on the right way.” 
ManbeELt CreEIGHTON, Life and Letters. Ch. 1. 
(1843) 


3 
It came from you, and not out of my own 
head. 

Deroz, Robinson Crusoe. Pt. ii, ch. 12. (1719) 
Were not all these answers given out of his own 
head P 

Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, i, 288. (1875) 


4 
It’s my old girl that advises. She has the head. 
CuHar_es Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 27. (1852) 


5 
Scarce their heads above ground they could 
keep. 

ΜΊΟΗΑΕΙ, Drayton, Moon-Calf. (1627) 

I have almost drowned myself to keep his head 
above water. 

Joun ArBuTHNOT, John Bull, iv, 1. (1712) 

If I can hold my head above water, it is all I can. 

Henry FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. iii, ch. 

13. (1742) To avoid ruin by a continual 
struggle. 
Carry me discreetly through the world, and keep 
my head above water. 

B. H. Matxwy, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1809) 
I'm... just able by the greatest caution and 
prudence to keep my head above water. 

R. S. Surtees, Plain or Ring? Ch. 39. (1860) 
{He} has promised to keep our heads above water. 

TENNYSON, Promise of May. Act lii,!.165.(1886) 


6 : 
it eam wise, of great reach and fore- 
sight. 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew: Long- 

headed. (c. 1695) 

He had a long head as well as a fanciful brain. 
ΜΑΙΚΕΙ͂Ν, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. ix, ch. 8. (1809) 
Madame ... was a woman that the Scotch 

would call long-headed. 

Mapame D’Arstay, Diary, iv, 301. (1815) 
Men of the world, long-headed customers, know- 
ing dogs, shrewd fellows. 

Dierens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 66. (1840) 
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The little fellow has a long head—a very long 
head; and it’s as thick as it is long. 
Rospert HENRY NEWELL (OrpHeus C. Kerr), 
Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. No. 1. (1862) 
Mr. Lincoln is a long-headed and long-purposed 
man. 
J. R. Lowett, McClellan or Lincoln? (1864) 


7 

At last, being past the misterye of his traunce, 
he repaired to his house, with his head full of 
proclamacions. 

Str GEOFFREY FENTON, Bandello, ii, 146. (1567) 
Avoir des moucherons en teste. To be humorous, 
moodie, giddie-pated ; or to have many proclama- 
tions or crotchets in the head. 

CorcrRAVE, Dictionary: Moucheron. (1611) 
His head is full of proclamations, much taken up 
to little purpose. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 

sig. 18. (1690) 


8 
The poet .. 
head. 
T. G. FESSENDEN, Original Poems, Ὁ. 44. (1798) 
They’re all a pack of d——d swell-heads. 
J. J. Cooper, Simon Suggs’ Adventures. Ch. 4. 
(1845) 
You don’t seem to know anything somehow— 
perfect saphead. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 3. (1884) 


. squibs each jacobinick sap- 


9 
A scalde [scabby] mannys hede is lefe [easy] 
to breke. 

Forster, ed., Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 
Frangitur ex facile caput infantis glabriosi—A 
scallyd mannys hed ys good to be broke. 

Unknown, Harleian MS., 3362. (c. 1470) 

A skalde manis hede is sone brokyn. 
RicuarD Hits, Commonplace-Book, Ὁ. 130. 
(1500) 
A scalde head is soon broken. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
Me_res, Palladis Tamia, fo. 302. (1598) Bur- 
(1621) Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 

A scal’d head is eith [easy] to bleed. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 11. (1721) 
“A thing that was but tender before will 
easily be put out of order.” 


4 
One good Head is better than a hundred 
strong Hands. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3753.(1732) 
Your Head’s so hot that your Brains bubble over. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6050. 


11 
And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew 
OLIvEeR GotpsmiTH, The Deserted Village, 1.215 
(1770) The French say, “En petit téte git 
grand sens” (In a little head may lie great 
learning). But there is an English proverb. 
“One head cannot hold all wisdom.” 


2 
Libertie looseth the reynes, and geues you 
head. 

STEPHEN Gosson,Schoole of Abuse, p.24.(1579) 
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Sir, give him head: I know he'll prove a jade. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2, 
249. (1594) 

With that he gave his able horse the head. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, i, 1, 43. (1598) 
What a Fool have I been to give him his Head 

so long. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tender Husband. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1703) 

He had yielded so far to the necessities of the case 
as to give the Lady Jane her head. 

Mrs. Lywn Linton,Paston Carew.Ch.34.(1886) 
She let him have his head for a bit. 

Besant, Children of Gibeon, iii, 148. (1886) 


' 
One who has a head of glass should never en- 
gage in throwing stones. : 

FRANCIS GroSE, The Olio, p. 281. (1793) 
THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES, see House. 


2 
Hir heed for-hoor was, whyt as flour. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?) tr., ]. 356. (ς. 1365) 
An head that’s white to maids is no delight 
Unknown, Berkeley MSS., iii, 30. (1639) See 
also under Hair: GRAY. 


3 
The Duke of Exceter . 
shorter by a head. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, fo. 166b. (1548) 

Off with his guilty head! 

SHAKESPEARE, II! Henry V1, v, 5, 3. (1591) 
Your great goodness, out of holy pity, 
Absolved him with an axe. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 263. (1612) 
Off with his head; so much for Buckingham ! 

Covey Cisser, Richard 111 (alt.), iv, 3. (1700) 
The Queen . . . began screaming “Off with her 
head! Off with...” “Nonsense!” said Alice, 
very loudly and decidedly, and the Queen was 
silent. 

LEWIs CARROLL, Alice’s Adventures in Won- 

derland. Ch. 8. (1865) 


was there made 


4 
And, if a member don’t agree with his pe- 
culiar whim, 
To lay for that same member for to “put a 
head” on him. 
me Harte, The Society Upon the Stanislaus. 
1871) 


§ 
A forgetful head makes a weary pair of heels. 
W.C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1869) 
An older form is, “A witless head makes 
weary feet.” 


Be not a Baker, if your head be of butter. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 322. (1640) 
Don’t turn Baker, if your Head be of Butter. 
THomas FuLLeEr, Gnomologta. No. 1321.(1732) 
He who has a head of butter, should not come 
near the oven. (Die een hooft van boter heeft, 

moet bij geen’ oven komen.) 

Cuar.es Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 295, (1856) A Flemish proverb. The Span- 
ish form is, “No seais hornéra si teneis la 
cabeza de manteca.” 
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7 ΄ 
He that hath a head of wax, must not walk 
in the sun. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 427. (1640) 
If your head is wax, don’t walk in the sun. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
The Italians say, “Chi ha capo di cera non 
vada al sole’; the French, “Qui a téte de 
cire ne doit pas s’approcher du feu” (He 
who has a head of wax should not come 
near the fire). 


8 
An idle head 15 a box for the wind. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 653. (1640) 


9 
Thy head is great... and without wit 
within. 
JoHN HeEywoop, Eptgrams. Cent. vi, No. 56. 
(1562) 


Meikle head, little wit. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 78. (c. 1595) 
Great head and small necke is the beginning of 
a gecke [fool]. 

Jorn WoproepHe, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, 518. (1623) 
Great head and little wit. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 17. (1633) 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. The Italians 
say, “Capo grasso, cervello magro” (Fat 
head, lean brain) ; the Scots, “Muckle head, 
little art.” 

Such as take lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras, Pt. i, canto i, 1. 

161. (1663) See also under Mino. 


4 
So many heds so many wits. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
See under OPINION. 


11 
Then haue ye his head fast vnder your gyrdell. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
You have him at your mercy. 
I list not ha’ my head fastened under my child’s 
girdle. 
CuapMan, Eastward Hoe. Act iv, sc. 2. (1605) 
I will not doe so meane a fellow such honour, 
as to... put my neck under his girdle. 
DANIEL Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, sig. Q3. 
(1642) 
I am a man little inclined to put my head under 
my wife’s girdle. 
Scott, Anne of Geiterstein. Ch. 25. (1829) 


12 
Breake my heade, and than geue me a plaster. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 


13 
“Shut up your head,” roared John. 
Mary J. Hotmes, Lena Rivers. Ch. 35. (1856) 
Specimen Jones told them all to shut their heads. 
OwEN WIstER, The General’s Bluff. In Harper’s 
Magazine, Sept., 1894, p. 511/2. 
He never opens his head to nobody. 
H. H. Jacxson, Zeph, p. 44. (1885) 
He hardly opened his head for the whole twenty- 
one miles. 
MARGARET DELAND, Old Chester Tales, p. 307. 
(1898) 
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1 
When two go together, one discerneth before 
the other how profit may be had; whereas if 
one alone perceive aught, yet is his wit the 
shorter, and but slender his device. (σύν τε 
bu" ἐρχομένω, καί re πρὸ ὃ τοῦ ἐνόησεν | ὅππως 
κέρδος ἔῃ.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. x, 1. 225. (c. 850 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by Prato, Protagoras, 348D; Symposium, 
174D; and by Cicero, Ad Familiares, ix, 7. 

If you will attend to me, two together will be 
searching, and so mayhap we shall find what we 
seek. (σὺν τε δύο σκεπτομένω τυχὸν εὑρήσομεν.) 

Prato, II Alcibiades, sec. 140A. (c. 375 B.C.) 
Two good men are better than one. (τοῦ δὲ ἑνὸς 
οἱ δύο ἀγαθοὶ βελτίους.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. iii, ch. 11, sec. 7. (c. 
339 B.c.) Aristotle says this is the meaning 
of Homer’s line given above. The corollary 
is, of course, that two bad men are worse 
than one. 

Two have more wit than one. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 1020. (c. 1390) 
Two wyttes be farre better than one. (Deux avis 
valent mieux qu’un.) 

PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 594. (1530) 
Two heddis are better then one. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

A proverb in many languages. 
This olde sayinge, Twoe wytts (or moe) to bee 
better then one. 

Sir WILLIAM Forrest, The Second Gresield, Ὁ. 
51, (1558) Pertie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 110. 
(1576) 

Two is better than one head. 

SPENSER, Mother Hubberds Tale, 1. 82. (1591) 
Two wits is better nor ane. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (c. 1595) 
Many heads are better than one. 

Key, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 247. (1721) 
Two Heads are better than one, quoth the 
Woman, when she had her Dog witb her to the 
Market. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5331.(1732) 
Two heads are better than one, if only sheep’s 
heads. 

Cornish Proverbs, in Notes and Queries. Ser. 
iti, vi, 494. (1864) Cited by NortHatt, Folk- 
phrases, p. 32. (1894) with the comment, “A 
sheep’s head in folk figure, means a daft or 
unreasoning head.” 

I have a feeling that two heads will be better 
than one. 

BEntTLey, Trent’s Last Case. Ch. 14. (1930) 
One man sees short, two men see long. 

5. G. ΟΒΑΜΡΙΟΝ, Racial Proverbs, p.376.(1938) 

A Chinese proverb. 
Two EYES CAN SEE MORE THAN ONE, see under EYE. 


2 
From his head to the very soles of his feet. 
(ἐκ κεφαλῆς és πόδας ἄκρους.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvi, |. 640. (c. 850 B.C.) 

To feet from head. (és πόδας ἐκ κεφαλῆς.) 
Homer, /Kad. Bk. xviii, 1. 353. (c. 850 B.c.) 
From the feet to the head. (ἐκ τῶν ποδῶν ἐς τὴν 

κεφαλήν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, |. 650. (388 B.C.) 


Your discourse is a puzzle from head to foot. 
(Quin nec caput nec pes sermoni apparet.) 

Piautus, Asinaria, 1. 729. (c. 200 B.C.) 

From her little finger-tips to the topmost hair of 
her head. (Usque ab unguiculo ad capillum sum- 
mum.) 

Piautus, Epidicus, 1. 623. (c. 200 B.c.) 

Fro the croune til the to. 
Unxnown, The Lay of Havelok the Dane, }. 
1847. (c. 1300) 
Ffro the sole of the ffoot to the hyest asencion. 

Unknown, Coventry Mysteries, p. 241. (1468) 
From head to foot. (A capite usque ad calcem.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 37.(1508) 
From the top of his head to the bottom of his 
milt. (Despuis le sommet de la teste iusques au 
fond de la ratelle.) 

RABELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 29. (1532) 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 2, 

9, (1598) THomas Mippteton, A Mad World, 
My Masters, i, 3. (1608) BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER, Honest Man’s Fortune, ii, 2. (c. 
1613) etc., etc. 

From top to toe. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 228. (1600) 

From the crowne of the head to the right toe 

Unxnown, Chester Plays, x, 439. (1607) 
From the crown of my head to the sole of my 
foot, I shall ever acknowledge myself your wor- 
ship’s humble servant. 

JouHn ArBUTHNOT, Memoirs of Martinus Scri- 

blerus. Bk. i, ch. 8. (c. 1714) 
Mr. Merdle was found out from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot. 

Dicxens, Little Dorrit. Bk. ii, ch. 33. (1857) 
A gentleman? That he is, from head to foot. 

TENNYSON, Promise of May.Act iii, 1.272.(1886) 


3 
He was “off his head.” 

Tuomas Hoop, The Turtles. (1844) 

He is off his head: he does not know what he says. 

WILLIAM BLACK, The Strange Adventures of 

a Phaeton. Ch. 13. (1872) 
eH ΠΣ girl went off her head in the midst 
of all. 

Marx Pattison, Memoirs, Ὁ. 156. (1883) 
“Awful sick,” said Bob, “clean out of his head 
all night.” 

EccLeston, Hoosier School-Boy, p. 75. (1883) 
David Ransom is clean out of his head. 

Mary W. FREEMAN, Six Trees, p. 14. (1903) 
ane class in the way she went out of her 

ead. 
᾿ Cart SANDBURG, Cornhuskers, p. 34. (1918) 


Some men counte them nygardis and hard- 
heedis that wvll haue ἃ rekenynge of exspensis. 
ΑΜ Horan, Vulgaria, p. 63. (1519) 
A flintie fellowe and a hard head. 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, Ὁ. 
36. (1576) 
Hard-head and Block-head, terms of reproach 
with us. 
JOHN Butwer, Anthropometamorphosis, p. 22. 
(1650) 
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We Americans have hard heads. 
R. B. Peake, Americans Abroad, i, 1. (1824) 
It is a hard head that gets on in this world. 
Lorp Lytton, My Novel. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1853) 


1 
She holds up her head like a hen drinking. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 294. (1721) 
“Spoken of one who affectedly holds her head 
high.” 
She holds up her head like a hundred pound 
aver [horse]. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 294. 
Come, miss, hold up your head, girl; there’s 
money bid for you. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
Two heads may lie on one pillow, and nobody 
knows where the luck lies. 

James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 333. (1721) 
Your head cannot get up, but your stomach must 
follow after. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, ἢ. 366. 
Your head will never fill your father’s bonnet. 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 372. 


3 
Looked on Medusaes heade, and so had beene 
tourned into a stone. 

Joun Lyty. Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 

Supposing that their adversaries grew 
Like Hydra’s head. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Lawes of 
Candy. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1613) The hydra 
was the fabulous many-headed snake whose 
heads grew again as fast as they were cut 
off. To kill it was the second labor of Hercu- 
les. 

The fruitful heads of Hydra. 
: Drypven, Don Sebastian. Act i, sc. 1. (1690) 


Be sure alwaies, that your head be not higher 
then your hat. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 284. (1580) 


5 
If like a rustie Iade thou wilt take the bitt 
in thy mouth, .. . thou shalt . . . haue thy 
head runne against a stone wall. 
Joun Ly ty (Ὁ), Pappe with an Hatchet. (1589) 
Works (1902), iii, 410. 


6 
Δ well-drawn man is he; and a well-taught, 
That will not give his head for nought. 
Henry Mepwatt, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture. 1. 721. (c. 1500) 
Such a one as will not give his Head for the 
polling, nor his Beard for the washing. 
Joan Hooker, Description of Excester, Ὁ. 82. 
(c. 1583) 
The time was, when he would not haue giuen his 
head for the washing. 
THOMAS NASHE, Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden. (1596) Works (Grosart), iii, 106. 
For my part it shall ne’er be said, 
I for the washing give my Head. 
SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii. 1. 
256. (1663) 
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He will not give the head for the washing. Spoken 
of sturdy people, who will not readily part with 
their interest, or be bullied out of it. 
James KELLy, Complete Collection of Scottish 
Proverbs, p. 154. (1721) 
I find, Mr. Neverout, you won’t give your head 
for the washing, as they say. 
JONATHAN Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738) 
To give the head for the washing, to submit to 
being imposed upon. 
J. O. Harttwetr, Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words: Head. (1847) 


7 
Hang the pensive head. 
Joun ΜΠΊΟΝ, Lycidas, |. 147. (1637) 


8 
He is of the race of the mushroom; he covers 
himself altogether with his head. (Fungino 
genere est; capite se totum tegit.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, 1. 851. (c. 194 B.C.) 


9 
Richard, keep thy head, And hold thy peace. 
MATTHEW PRIOR, Alma, iii, 186. (1717) 
If only [he] can contrive to keep his head. 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN, Life of Macaulay. Vol. 
i, ch. 1, p. 22. (1876) 


1 
The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 31. (c. 350 B.C.) 
See Hair: GRAY. 


14 
The head is made for the eyes. (La teste 
estre faicte pour les ceilz.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 7. (1545) 
Quoting GALEN, bk. ix., who argues that the 
head is placed at the upper end of the body 
to enable the eyes to see as far as possible. 

12 
I have a pretty good headpiece of my own. 
(Τ᾽ ἂν assez belle entendouoire. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 27. (1548) 


13 
Cover your head by day as much as you will, 
by night as much as you can. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 41. (1678) 


14 
To have a soft place in one’s head. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
It is a sound head that has not a soft place in it. 
JaMEs KELLy, Complete Collection of Scottish 
Proverbs, p. 133. (1721) 


15 
This olde hag, havyng had her head washed 
thus without sope. 
BARNABY Ricu, His Farewell, 161. (1581) “To 
wash the head without soap,” to scold. 


16 
The hill of the hair. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hymiskvitha. St. 
24. (c. 900) In St. 32 the head is given an- 
other name, “the helmet-stem.” 

O human head! Majestic box! O wondrous can, 
from labels free! If man is craving fame or rocks, 
he’ll get them if he uses thee! 

Watt Mason, The Human Head. (1913) 
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1 
His head was turned by too great success. 
(Motum illi felicitate nimia caput.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxiv, 8. (c. A. D. 64) 


2 
The very head and front of my offending. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 80. (1605) 
The head and front of your offending is . . 
your not writing. 
WaLter Scott, Letter to J. Ballantyne, 25 
July, 1813. 
He was the head and front of every movement 
for good. 
Joun W. Burcon, Lives of Twelve Good Men. 
Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1888) 


There’s more in your head than the comb 
will take out. 

SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act iii. (1907) 
There’s more than nits in his head. 
P J. C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 118. (1917) 


All theyr Playes . . 
head and shoulders. 
Sir ΡΗΠῚΡ Sipney, An Apologie for Poetrie, p. 
65, (1581) Arber. 
Any, whom necessity . . . thrusts out by head 
and shoulders. 
NATHANIEL Warp, The Simple Cobler of Ag- 
gawam in America, p. 24. (1647) 
He ... hunts perpetually for texts .. . intro- 
duces them by head and shoulders upon the most 
trifling occasions. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, ii, 116. (1768) 
He is head and shoulders above them. 
Noaw WessteErR, Dictionary: Head. (1864) 
Head and shoulders higher than his neighbours. 
D. C. Murray, Rainbow Gold. Vol. ii, bk. iv, 
ch. 5. (1885) 


. thrust in Clownes by 


5 
My boy breaks glasses and pipes; and . . . 
I only say, “Ah, Jack! thou hast a head, and 
so has a pin.” 

STEELE, The Tatler. No. 83. (1709) 
Ay, thou hast a head, and so has a pin. 

Swirl, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Girzy, t’ou has a head, and so has a nail. 
: Joun GALT, The Entail. Ch. 8. (1823) 


I should like to see your head stroked down 
with a sandal. (Utinam tibi commitigari 
videam sandalio caput.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 1028. (161 B.C.) 
Doubt not her care should be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d stool. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 
64. (1594) 
She flew in my face, and call’d me fool, 
And comb’d my head with a three-legg’d stool. 
UNKNOWN, Westminster Drollery, Ὁ. 38. (1671) 
Somebody will comb your head backward yet. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 286. (1721) 
She combed his head with a joint-stool; she threw 
a stool at him. 
Francis Grosz, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Comb. (1785) 
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I reckon they’re [girls are] all alike. They'll all 
comb a body. 

Mark Twarn, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 25. (1876) 
It is very usual now . . . to say of a termagant 
wife who beats her husband: she will comb out 
his head with a three-legged stool. 

F. Τ. Etwortoy, The West Somerset Word- 

book, p. 150. (1886) 

7 


I'll . . . beat his old head off. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 6. (1855) 
In society in the evenings yawns his weary head 
off. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, Memoirs of Montalambert, i, 

29. (1872) 
The standing danger of having one’s head talked 
off one’s shoulders. 

GERALD, A Spotless Reputation. Ch. 7. (1897) 


8 
One head will be given for many. (Unum pro 
multis dabitur caput.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 815. (19 B.c.) 


9 
A scabbed Head doth never love the Combe. 
JoHN WoproEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 516. (1623) 
Scabby Heads love not the Comb. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4072.(1732) 
A proverb in many languages. 
But George disliked much to hear. 
About his Scottish home; 
Thus scabby heads, the proverb says, 
For ever hate a comb. 
JOHN WoLcoT (PETER PINDAR), Orson and El- 
len. (1796) 
A SCABBED HORSE ABIDES NO COMB, see under 
Horse. 


10 
My head, though I beat it in sorrow, has never 
been bowed. 
ZEB-UN-Nisss, Diwan. Ghazal 18. (c. 1670) 
Magan Lal, tr. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


W. E. HENtEy, Invictus. (1888) 
11 


It is better to have a swelled head than a 
shrivelled brain. 


Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr's Almanack, p. 16. 
(1906) 


ss Il—Head: The Aching Head 


It is a fortunate head that never ached. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.427.(1855) 


13 
The grief of the head is the grief of griefs. 
J AMES HowELL, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1659) 


1 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 


eo Rape of the Lock. Canto iv, 1. 23. (1712) 


The old saying is, “Don’t cut off your head 
because it aches.” 


C. H. Spurcson, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 36. (1880) 
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1 
Lady A.: Miss is in love. Miss: I wish my 
head may never ache till that day. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


I fear in preferring the company of the ladies 
to that of the bottle, I only exchange a head- 
ache for a heartache. 

RovALy Tyver,The Bucktails.Act iii, sc.2.(1815) 


3 

When the head is sick the other members suf- 
fer. (Cui caput infirmum cetera membra do- 
lent.) 

Tuomas WrRicHtT, ed., Political Songs John to 
Edward II, Ὁ. 31. (c. 1230) There are a num- 
ber of versions of this Latin proverb. The 
best known is, “Si caput dolet, omnia mem- 
bra languent” (If the head aches, all the 
members languish). Another, in Medicval 
Latin, is, “Dum caput infestat, labor omnis 
membra molestat” (When the head aches, 
it troubles all the limbs). The Italians say, 
“Quando la testa duole, ogni membro se 
console” (When the head suffers, every limb 
sympathizes with it.) 

Of that the heed is svk, the limmes aken. 

Joun Gower, In Praise of Peace, 1. 260.(c.1399) 
God sende that hed (said she) a better nurs, 
For whan the hed aketh, all the bodie is the wurs. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
When the head aches, all the members feel it. 
(Cuando la cabeza duele, todos los miembros 
duelen. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1615) 
Shelton renders it, “When the head aches, 
all the body is out of tune.” 

When the head acheth, all the body is the worse. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
When the Head aketh, all the Body feels it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5588.(1732) 


‘. IlI—Head and Tail 


For in oure wil ther stiketh ever a nay] 
To have an hoor heed and a grene tayl, 
As hath a leek. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Reeve’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 23. (c. 1386) 
The maidens mock, and call him withered leek, 
That with a green tail hath an hoary head. 
BisHop JoserH HAtLt,Satires.Bk.iv,No.4.(1597) 
Gray and green make the worst medley. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1678) 


5 
Neither head nor feet. (Nec caput nec pedes.) 
CicERO, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. 31, sec. 2. 
(44 p.c.) That is, they were in confusion; 
one could make neither head nor tail of them. 
ae loose sheet or two that had neither head nor 
taile. 
RicHARD Baxter, Infant Baptism, p.213.(1651) 
Their Tale . . . had neither head nor Taile. 
Mtterey Mason, The Tickler Tickled, p. 7. 
1679) 
I could make neither head nor tail on ’t. 
Henry Fretprno, The Author's Farce. Act ili, 
sc. 1, (1729) 
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I couldn’t make head or tail of it. 
Mark TWAIN, A Connecticut Yankee, Ὁ. 11. 
(1889) 
HFaps I win, TAILS YOU LOSE, see under CHEATING. 


6 
It is better to be the head of a Lizard than 
the tail of a Lion. 
HErpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 581. (1640) 
Better be the head of a dog than the tail of a lion. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 101. (1678) 
Ray has a number of similar proverbs on the 
same page: “Better be the head of an ass, 
than the tail of a horse,” “Better be the 
head of a pike, than the tail of a sturgeon,” 
“Better be the head of a sprat, than the tail 
of a sturgeon.” The French say, “Mieux vaut 
étre téte de chien que queue de lion” (Better 
the head of a dog than the tail of a lion); 
the Italians, “E meglio esser capo di gatto 
che coda di leone’”’ (Better to be the head of 
a cat than the tail of a lion), or “E meglio 
esser capo di lucertola che coda di dracone” 
(Better to be the head of a lizard than the 
tail of a dragon). The Spanish form is, “Mas 
vale cabeza de raton que cola de leon” (The 
rat’s head is worth more than the lion’s tail). 
The ancient .. . spirit of Englishmen was once 
expressed by our proverb, “Better be the head of 
a dog than the tail of a lion”; i.e. the first of 
the yeomanry rather than the last of the gentry. 
Isaac D’ ISRAELI, Curiosities of Literature Ser. 
li, p. 447. (c. 1800) 
It is better to be the head of a live sardine than 
the tail of a dead trout. 
FRANCIS BEEDING, Heads Off at Midnight Ch. 
9. (1938) 
Better the beak of a chicken than the rump of 
an Ox. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
Be a head, though only the head of a potato 
CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 444. Japanese. 


7 
Cut off the head and tail and throw the rest 
away. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1227. (1732) 


HEALING, see Cure 
HEALTH 


8 
Health and cheerfulness mutually beget each 
other. 

AppISON, The Spectator. No. 387. (1712) 
Cheerfulness, sir, is the principal ingredient in 
the composition of health. 

ARTHUR Murpny, The Apprentice. Act ii, sc. 4. 

(1756) 
The ground-work of all happiness is health. 

LEIGH Hunt, The Indicator. No. 39. (1821) 
Happiness lies, first of all, in health 

G. W. Curtis, Lotus-Eating: Trenton. (1852) 


Health is the condition of wisdom, and the sign 
of cheerfulness. 


EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Success.(1870) 
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1 

Disease ever presses close against it [health], 
its neighbor with a common wall. (νόσος γὰρ 
« ἀεὶ» | γείτων ὁμότοιχος ἐρείδει.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 1002. (458 B.C.) 
The Apothecary’s mortar spoils the luter’s music. 
HeErBeERrtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 924. (1640) 
Health and sickness surely are men’s double ene- 

mies. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1009. 


2 
Health, eldest of gods, with thee may I dwell 
for the rest of my life! (Ὑγίεια, πρεσβίστα 
μακάρων.) 
ΔΕΙΡΗΒΟΝ, Paean to Health, 1. 1. (c. 397 B.C.) 
As quoted by ATHENAEUS, xv, 7018. 


8 
A healthy body is the guest-chamber of the 
soul; a sick, its prison. 
FRANCIS BACON, Augmentis Scientiarum: Vale- 
tudo. (1605) 
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4 
Better is a poor man healthy in body than a 
rich man stricken in his flesh. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxx, 14. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


8 
Health and a good constitution are better than 
gold, and a good spirit than wealth without 
measure. (Salus animae in sanctitate iustitiae 
melior est omni auro et argento: et corpus 
validum quam census immensus. ) 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxx, 15. (c. 190 B.C.) 
There is no wealth above the wealth of health. 
(Non est census super censum salutis corporis.) 
BEN Sir, Book of Wisdom, xxx, 16. 
If health be yours, you have more than enough. 
(Tibi cum valeat corpus, superesse putato.) 
Cato (?), Disticha de Moribus. Bk. iv, No. 36. 
(c. 175 Β. 6.) Another Latin proverb is, “Va- 
lere malo quam dives esse” (To be healthy 
is better than to be rich). The Italians say, 
“Chi ha la sanita, é ricco, e non lo sa” (He 
who has his health is rich, and does not 
know it). 
There is no greater riches than health. 
SALOMON ΒΝ GapiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 457. (c. 1050) 
Health and strength is above all gold (as saith 
Jesus Syrach). 
Tuomas Cocan, The Haven of Health: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1584) 
Gold that buys health can never be ill-spent. 
DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Westward Hoe. Act v, 
sc. 3, 1. 345. (c. 1605) 
Health and an able body are two jewels. 
FLETCHER, The Wild-Goose Chase.Act ii.(1621) 
Health is a jewell. 
Joum Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 314. (1639) 
Ask no more which is the greatest wealth, 
Our rich possessions, liberty, or health. 
Row Lanp WATELNS, Flamma Sine Fumo: Sick- 
ness. (C. 1662) 
Health is better than wealth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 153. (1678) 
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Health is great riches. 

Tuomas FuLierR, Gnomologia. No. 2477.(1732) 
A good wife and health are a man’s best wealth. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 

Health surpasses riches. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Health. (1736) 
Health is worth more than learning. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John G. Jeffer- 
son, 1790. 
Health is better than wealth. 
WaLTER Scott, Letters, i, 255. (1812) 
Good health is above wealth. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.364.(1855) 
The first wealth is health. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Power. (1860) 


6 
Health is a call loan. 

Josu Bitiincs (H. W. SHaw), Sayings. (1858) 
7 


He who has good health is young. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.400.(1855) 
We are usually the best men when in the worst 
health. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 551. 


8 
One day in perfect health is much. 
BurcKHarodt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 781. (1817) 
Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous. 
EMERSON, Nature, Addresses and Lectures: 
Beauty. (c. 1870) 


Here is your goot-hell, unt your family’s goot- 
hell, un may you all live long unt brosber. 
CHARLES BurKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1865) Repeated with variations in dialect 
throughout the play. DRINKING HEALTHS, see 
under DRINKING. 


10 

Unbought health, a deity presiding over the 
affairs of men. (Praesens numen, inempta 
salus. ) 

Craupian, Idylls. No. vi, 1. 76. (c. 4.0. 395) 
An expansion of the Latin proverb, “A nu- 
mine salus” (Health is from the Deity), used 
as a physicians’ motto which Samuel Foote 
is said to have translated, “God help the 
patient.” 


11 
Guard the health of both body and soul. (εὖ 
τὸ σώμα ἔχειν καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν.) 

CLEOBULUS, Maxim. (c. 550 Β.6.) See Sto- 

BAEUS, Florilegium, iii, 79. 

Good bye and look out for yourself. (Vale atque 
salve.) 

Piautus, Cistellaria, |. 116. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Bad health and good bye. (Male vive et vale.) 
PLauTus, Trinummus, 1. 996. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Pay attention to the most important thing of 
all, the care of your health. (Sit tibi praecipue, 

quod primum est, cura salutis.) 
Cato (?), Désticha. Bk. ii, No. 30. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Take care of yourself. (Cura, ut valeas.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 2. (60 B.C.) 
Literally, “Take care that you be healthy,” 
the phrase with which Cicero ended many of 
his letters to his old friend. In a letter to 
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Cicero, Balbus starts with the letters, 
“S.V.B.,” short for “Si vales bene” (I hope 
you are well). 
If you have any care for me, take care of yourself. 
(Si tibi cura mei, sit tibi cura tui!) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xiii, 1. 166. (c. 10 B.C.) 
If you are well, it is well; I also am well. (Si 
vales bene est, ego valeo.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xv, sec.1.(a. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Good bye, Jim, take keer of yourself. 
J. W. Ritey, The Old Man and Jim. (1892) 


1 
The poorest man would not part with health 
for money, but the richest would gladly part 
with all their money for health. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 225. (1820) 


2 
He is healthier than a pumpkin. (ὑγιέστερόν 
θήν ἐστι κογοκύντας πολύ.) 

EPICHARMUS, A pothegm. (c. 550 B.C.) 

You were as tough as a dog’s leash. (ἦσθ᾽ ἱμὰς 
κύνειος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 231. (422 B.c.) 
Healthier than a cucumber. (ὑγιέστερος κολο- 
KUVTNS.) 

Demetrius, On Style. (c. 300 B.c.) Speaking 
of the use of hyperbole. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 225. 

Healthier than Croton. (ὑγιέστερος Κρότωνος.) 

Strabo, Geographica. Sec. 262. (c. 2 Β. 6.) Cro- 
ton was noted for its athletes, of whom Milo 
was one, 

Healthier than an unripe grape. (ὑγιέστερος 
ὄμφακος.) 

PHotTius, Sententiae. (c. A.D. 875) Erasmus 
cites still another, κολοκυντᾶς [or ὄμφακος] 
vyteorepos (Healthier, or sounder, than a 
bell). 

SOUND IN WIND AND LIMB, see under SOUNDNESS. 
3 


Ye maje wryte to your freendis, that ye are 
in helth, 
But all thyng maie be suffred sauyng welth. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Health and money go far. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 449. (1640) 
Health without money is half an ague. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No, 511. (1640) 
A rendering of the Italian proverb, “Sanita 
senza quattrini ἃ mezza malattia” (Health 
without pence is half sickness). Quattrini are 
the smallest coins, like the English farthing 
or the French sou. Herbert, perhaps, thought 
that maluttia meant malaria. 
Health without wealth is half a sickness. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2479.(1732) 


4 

Health is no other (as the learned hold) 

But a just measure both of Heat and Cold. 
Ropert Herrick, Hesperides: Health. (1648) 


5 
What have I gained by health? Intolerable 
dullness. What by early hours and moderate 
meals? A total blank. 
Cuarces Las, Letter to William Wordsworth, 
22 Jan., 1836. 
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6 
Soft-laughing Health. (mpavyédus ‘Tyce/a.) 
Licymnius, Fragments. Frag. 1. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Quoted by Sextus Empiricus, xi, 49 


Men are less sensitive to good then to ill. 
(Segnius homines bona quam mala sentiunt.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxx, ch. 21. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 12, the French 
being, “Les hommes sont moins sensibles au 
plaisir qu’& la douleur.” He adds, “We are 
never as conscious of perfect health as we 
are of the least of maladies” (Nous ne sen- 
tons point l’entiere santé, comme la moindre 
des maladies). 
He knows the value of health who lost his 
Strength in fever. 

Sap1, Bustan. Ch. viii, Apologue 4. (ς. 1257) 
In sickness health is known. 

TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 119. (1666) 
Health is not valued till Sickness comes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2478.(1732) 
Sickness is felt, but Health not at all. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4160. 

We are not so sensible of the greatest Health 
as of the least Sickness. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
The healthy know not of their health, but only 
the sick: this is the Physician’s Aphorism. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Characteristics. (1831) 


8 
Perfect health. 

GeorcE ΡΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 132. (1576) 
My health is blithe and lusty, though well stricken 
in age. (La santé, forte et alaigre, jusques bien 
avant en mon age.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 

I have good health, good thoughts, and good 
humor, thanks be to God Almighty. 

WIrLtiAM Byrp, Diary, 2 Nov., 1709. A fre- 

quent entry. 
Health that snuffs the morning air. 

JAMES GRAINGER, Solitude, 1. 35. (c. 1760) 
That vulgar corn-fed glow of health. 

ROYALL TYLER, The Contrast. Act ii. (1787) 
One hears sometimes of a child being “the pic- 
ture of health.” 

JANE AUSTEN, Emma. Ch. 5. (1815) 

The very picture of health. A very symbol or 
emblem of good health. Punch, 1871, “He looks 
the picture of health.” 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


9 
Health is beauty, and the most perfect health 
is the most perfect beauty. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Of Men and Manners, 
1764. 


Health and wealth create beauty. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverhs,p.405.(1855) 


10 

Health is the first good lent to men; 

A gentle disposition then; 

Next, to be rich by no by-wayes; 
Lastly, with friends tenjoy our dayes. 
(vytalvew μὲν ἀριστόν ἀνδρὶ θνατῷ. 
δεύτερον δὲ καλὸν φνὰν γενέσθαι, 
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τὸ τρίτον δὲ πλουτεῖν ἀδόλως, 
καὶ τὸ τέταρτον ἡβᾶν μετὰ τῶν φιλῶν.) 


SIMONIDES (or EPIcHARMUS), Foure Things 
Make Us Happy Here. (c. 475 8.c.) As 
rendered by Robert Herrick. For “gentle 
disposition” the Greek has what more proba- 
bly means “personal beauty.” See BrErcx, 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. viii. Quoted by ARISTOTLE, 
Rhetoric, ii, 21, 5. 

You have heard people singing over their cups 
the old catch, in which they enumerate the best 
things in life.—first health, then beauty, and 
thirdly, as the author of the catch puts it, wealth 
got without guile. 

Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 451E. (c. 385 B.C.) It will 
be noted that Plato follows the old song 
very closely. 

Men say the chief good is health, beauty the 
second, wealth the third. (λέγεται γὰρ ws ἄριστον 
μὲν ὑγιαίνειν, δεύτερον δὲ κάλλος, τρίτον δὰ 
πλοῦτος.) 

Prato, Laws. Sec. 661A. (c. 345 B.C.) 

Health and good sense are the two blessings of 
life. (ὑγέεια καὶ νοῦς ἐσθλὰ τῷ Bly δύο.) 

MENANDER, Monostikoit. No. 15. (c. 300 B.C.) 

O health! health! the blessing of the rich! the 
riches of the poor! who can buy thee at too dear 
a rate, since there is no enjoying this world with- 
out thee? 

BEN Jonson, Volpone. Act ii, se. 2. (1605) 
Jonson was no doubt familiar with the Latin 
verses of unknown authorship, “Ὁ beata 
sanitas! te praesente amoenum Ϊ Ver floret 
gratiis; absque te nemo beatus” (O blessed 
health! with thee the pleasant spring blooms 
in its beauty; without thee no one is happy). 

He that wants health wants all. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 140. (1902) 


There’s no joy even in beautiful Wisdom, 
Unless one has holy Health. 
(οὐδὲ καλᾶς σοφίας ἐστὶν χάρις 
εἰ μή ris ἔχει σεμνὰν ὑγίειαν.) 

ΘΙΜΟΝΊΘΕΒ, Fragments. Frag. 70. (ς, 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by Sextus Emprricus, xi, 556 
Without health, life is no life. (d8los βίος, βίος 

éBloras.) 
ArIPHRON, Paean to Health. (c. 397 8.C.) 
Quoted by Raserats, Bk. iv, Prologue. 
Life isn’t just living, but living in health. (Non 
est vivere, sed valere vita est.) 
A Martial, Epigrams. Bk. vi, No. 70. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 


It is better to lose health like a spendthrift 
than to waste it like a miser. 
᾿ R. L, Stevenson, Aes Triplex. (1874) 


Better in health than in good conditions. 
3 Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


Measure your health by your sympathy with 
morning and Spring. 
᾿ H. D. TxHoreau, Journal, 25 Feb., 1859, 
I am in a moment of prettywellness. 
Horace WALpore, Letter to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory, 14 Jan., 1792. 
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6 
He was a wonderful hand to moralize, ’spe- 
cially after he begun to enjoy poor health. 
F. M. WuHitTcHER, Widow Bedoti Papers.(1855) 
I’m afraid she enjoys ill-health. 
CuristopHER Hate, Murder in Tow, Ὁ. 101. 
(1943) 


Health—silliest word in our language, and 
one knows so well the popular idea of health. 
The English country gentleman galloping 
after a fox—the unspeakable in full pursuit 
of the uneatable. 
Oscar ΠΕ, A Woman of No Importance. 
Act i. (1893) 
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If, after eating, one does not walk four cubits 
before sleeping, his food, being undigested. 
causes offensive breath. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 41a. (c.450) 
After lunch, rest; after supper (or dinner), walk. 
(Post prandium stabis, post coenam ambulabis.) 

ARNOLD OF VILLANOVA (?), Regimen Sanitatis 
Salerni. (c. 1290) This proverb has still older 
antecedents in the writings of Plutarch. A 
later medieval jingle modified it to, “Post 
coenam stabis vel passus mille meabis” (After 
dinner stand or walk a mile). 

Before supper walk a little; after supper do the 
same. (Sub coenam paulisper inambula; coenatus 
idem facito.) 

Erasmus, Colloquia: De Ratione Studii.( 1522) 
That old English saying: After dinner sit a 
while, and after supper walke a mile. 

THomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p. 186. 
(1588) Included in almost all later collec- 
tions, and a proverb in many languages. The 
Italians say, “Dopo pranza sta, dopo cena 
va” (After dinner rest, after supper walk) ; 
the Germans, “Nach dem Essen sollst du 
stehen, | Oder tausend Schritte gehen” (After 
dinner you must stand a while, or walk a 
thousand paces). 

Come, ladies, shall we talk a round? As men 
Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour. 
After supper: ’tis their exercise. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act fi,'sc. 
1. (1608) 

As having sup’t ’tis good to walk a mile, 
So after dinner men must sit awhile. 

Grorce WITHER, Abuses, 171, (1613) 

Some tell us after supper walk a mile, But we 
say, after supper dance a measure. 

J. R. Prancue, Extravaganszas, iii, 135. (1846) 
He neighed .. for he felt quite inclined for a 
little exercise, . . . “After supper, trot a mile.” 

ΒΕ. Ὁ. Bracxmorg, Cripps. Ch. 4: (1875) 

Omit to stretch after every mea] 
And lumps in your throat you'll certainly feel. 
(Ch‘ih fan pu ch‘éng yao, pi ting ‘hou pao.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
337. (1875) 

Rest after a meal, even if your parents are dead. 

5. G, Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 443. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
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Dine and recline, if for two minutes; sup and 
walk, if for two paces. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 518. 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


: 
When you shut out the sun from the window, 
the doctor comes in at the door. 
5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 356. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


In spring keep well covered, in autumn delay 
putting on thick garments, and you will never 
be ill. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 378. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 

Till April’s dead Change not a thread. 

g ERAED Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ . 23. (1869) 

A man should defend himself against : a draught 
as he would against an arrow. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
Health. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. Quoted as 
an old saying. The Chinese say, “Back to 
the draught is face to the grave.” 

Air coming in at a window, is as bad as a Cross- 
Bow-shot. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 782. (1732) 
From the Italian, “Aria di finistra colpo di 
balestra.”’ 

If cold wind reach you through a hole, 
Say your prayers, and mind your soul. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 16. (1846) 
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Foure thinges kyl a man before his tyme. A 
fayre wife, an vnquiete householde, vnmeasur- 
able eatyng and drinking, and a corrupt ayre. 
: Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. (1578) 


Cloathe warm, eate little, drink wel, so shalt 
thou lyue. (Vesti caldo, mangia poco, bevi 
assal, che viverai.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
Galen being asked what dyet he vsed that he 
lyued so long aunswered: I haue dronke no wine, 
I haue touched no woman, I haue kept my selfe 
warme. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 275. (1580) 
Keepe warme (’tis meete) thy head and feete; 
In all the rest, live like a beast. 
(Tenez chaulds les pieds et la teste; 
Au demourant, vivez en beste.) 

MonralicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
Quoting a “common saying always in the 
mouth of the people.” Florio, tr. Ray, Prov- 
erbs, p. 41 (1678) cites a similar Italian prov- 
erb, “Asciuto il piede calda la testa, e del 
resto vive da bestia,” which he renders, 
“Keep your feet dry and your head hot, and 
for the rest live like a beast.’”’ The French is, 
“Tenez chauds les pieds et la téte; Au de- 
murant, vivez en béte.” 

Foot and head kept warm, no matter for the rest. 

CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Demeurant. (1611) 

A coole mouth, and a dry foot preserve a man 
long time alive. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Pied. 
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A cool mouth, and warm feet, live long. 

GreorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 22. 

(1640) The Italian is, “Testa freda e pié 
caldi.” 
Dry feet, warm head, bring safe to bed. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 404. 
Head and feet keep warm, the rest will take no 
harm. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 39. (1670) 

FuLLEerR, Gnomologia. No. 6255. (1732) 
Keep your mouth wet, feet dry. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 
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He that goes to bed thirsty, riseth healthy. 
GrorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 37. 
(1678) with the French, “Qui couche avec 
la soif se leve avec la santé.” 
EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE, see under RISING. 


7 
The chief box of health is time. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 910. (1640) 
Health is the first muse. 
R. W. Emerson, Letters and Social Aims: In- 
Spiration. (1875) 


8 
If it be well with belly, feet, and sides, 
A King’s estate no greater good provides. 
(Si ventri bene, si lateri est pedibusque tuis, 
nil | divitiae poterunt regales addere maius. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xii, 1. 5. (20 8 c.) 
Quoted by ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 42. The transla- 
tion is Florio’s. The French is, ‘“Avez-vous 
l’estomac bon, la poitrine excellente? n’étes- 
vous point tourmenté de la goutte? les 
richesses des rois ne pourroient ajouter a 
votre bonheur.” 
9 
A man will pass his summers in health, who 
will finish his luncheon with black mulber- 
ries. (Ille salubris | aestates peraget, qui 
nigris prandia moris | finiet.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 4, 1. 21. (35 B.C.) 
Leekes purgeth the bloud in march. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, Government of Health, fo. 
64. (1558) 
Eate Leekes in Lide [March], and Ramsins [wild 
garlic] in May. 
And all the yeare after Physitians may play. 
JoHN AusBrREY, The Natural History of Wilt- 
Shire, p. 51. (c. 1685) Reminiscent of the 
modern, “An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” 
Why should the man die in whose garden sage 
grows? (Cur moriatur homo cui Salvia crescit 
in horto ἡ) 
ARNOLD OF VILLANOVA (Ὁ), Regimen Santtatis 
Salerni. (c. 1290) Quoted by Cocan, Haven 
of Health, ch. 11, p. 32. (1588) 
He that would live for ay must eat Sage in May. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 36. (1678) 
“The sage was by our en esteemed 
a very wholesome herb,” Ray explains, “and 
much conducing to longevity,” and he quotes 
the Salernian maxim. 
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He that would live for aye, 
Must eat Butter and Sage in May. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6253.(1732) 
Venetians say, “Salvia salva” (Sage saves). 
Eat well of cresses. 
JoHN GRANGE, The Golden A phroditis, sig. F3. 
(1577) Cress was supposed to help the 
memory. 


Taught to be strong and to live for himself. 
(Sibi valere et vivere doctus.) 

LucrETIus, De Rerum Natura. Bk. v, 1. 961. 
(c. 45 B.C.) MONTAIGNE quotes this, “Mihi 
nempe valere et vivere doctus,” with the 
French, “Vivre, me bien porter, voila ma 
science” (To live and keep myself well, that’s 
my learning). 


Prsiote health by keeping an easy stomach. 
J. C. Nevin, Precious Characters. (DOOLITTLE, 
Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 390. 1872) 


Languor seizes the body from bad ventilation. 
(Aére non certo corpora languor habet.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 318. (c. 1 B.C.) 
4 


He who can believe himself well, will be well. 
(Qui poterit sanum fingere, sanus erit.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 504. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The surest road to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, Night, 1. 69. (1761) 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and make them 


true. 

ELLA WHEELER WI1cox, Speech. (c. 1886) 
Every day, in every way, I am getting better and 
better. (Tous les jours, ἃ tous points de vue, je 
vais de mieux en mieux.) 

Emit Covet, formula of auto-suggestion used 

at his clinic at Nancy. First announced c. 
1910. 


We make a wineless offering to Dionysius. 
(τῳ Διονύσῳ νηφάλια θύομεν.) 
PiutarcH, Moralia: Advice About Keeping 
Well, sec. 132E. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 


6 

To cure bad health, think nothing unclean. 

(Nihil turpe ducas pro salutis remedio. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyrUS, Sententiae.No.468.(c.43 B.C.) 


7 

It was a sign of health that he was willing 

to be cured. (Pars sanitatis velle sznari fuit.) 
SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 249. (c. A.D. 60) 

It is a step toward health to know what the 


complaint is. (Ad sanitatem gradus est novisse 
morbum.) 


ὲ Erasmus, Colloquia. (1524) Quoted. 


Both for bodily and mental health court the 
egies Embrace health wherever you find 
er. 

H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Winter, 28 Dec., 1852. 


He had had much experience of physicians, 
and said, ‘The only way to keep your health 
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.-----...ο.ο.ο.ο... 


is to eat what you don’t want, drink what you 

don’t like, and do what you’d druther not.” 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New 

Calendar. (1893) 

The doctor is sure that my health is poor, he 

says that I waste away; so bring me a can of 

the shredded bran, and a bale of the toasted hay. 
sweet Mason, Health Food. (1915) 


He destroys his health by laboring to preserve 
it. (Aegrescitque medendo.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 46. (19 B.C.) 
Some reckon he killed himself with purgations. 
CHARLES WRIOTHESLEY, A Chronicle of Eng- 
land, Vol. i, p. 16. (1485) Like Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s “Valetudinarian who quacked himself 
to death.” 
It is a grievous illness to preserve one’s health by 
a too strict regimen. (C’est une ennuyeuse maladie 
que se conserver sa santé par un trop grand 
régime.) 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
633. (1665) 


11 

Dine rightly and sup lightly, 

Sleep upstairs and you'll live sprightly. 

(Disne honnestement et soupe sobrement, 

Dors en hault et vivras longuement. ) 

Unknown. An old French proverb. The only 

proverb discovered which says that sleeping 
upstairs is healthful. 
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12 
He ‘lowed there was a heap sight more corn. 
Epwarp EGGLESTON, The Circuit Rider, i, 14. 
(1874) 
He’s a heap sight . . . happier than us. 
G. W. Case, Bonaventure, Ὁ. 49. (1888) 
He would a heap sight ruther go back on the 
old crittur. 
ELIZABETH B. Custer, Following the Guidon, 
p. 27. (1890) 


13 
!He] lies embrewed here, All on a heap. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii, 3, 223. 
(1608) 

A young woman .... struck me all on a heap. 

The British Apollo. Vol. iii, No. 133. (1711) 
He seem’d struck of a heap. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, i, 205. (1741) 
“Mr. Longman, who had struck me of a 
heap.”—Ibid, ii, 119. 

Struck me all of a heap. 

SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act ii, sc. 2. (1775) 
The interrogatory seemed to strike the honest 
magistrate, to use the vulgar phrase, ‘all of a 
heap.’ 

WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 24. (1818) 


HEARING 


See also Ear; Eye and Ear; Speech: Speak- 
ing and Hearing 


You have heard what you have heard. 
(ἠκούσαθ' ὧν ἠκούσατα. 


AESCHYLUS, Eumenides, |. 679. (458 B.C.) 


HEARING 


1 
A hundred hearings are not equal to one 
seeing. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 363. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. See also under 
‘EYE: EYES AND Ears. 


2 
Perfection of hearing is not hearing others, 
but oneself. Perfection of vision is not seeing 
others, but oneself. 
CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Giles, tr. 


He may be heard where he is not seen. 
JoHN CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 58. (1639) 


Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1670) 
4 


Hearing he hears not. (Audiens non audit.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, ix, 35. (1523) The Ger- 
mans say, “Wer nicht horen will, der muss 
fiihlen” (Who will not hear must be made 
to feel). 
5 


Every man hears only what he understands. 
(Es hort doch jeder nur was er versteht.) 
GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


6 
“The more you hear,” he said, “the less you'll 
learn.” 
JoHN MasEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye 
Street, Pt. iv, st. 19. (1912) 


7 
Zealous in hearing. (Studiosus audiendi.) 
Cornetius Nepos, De Viris Illustribus: Epam- 
inondas. (c. 40 B.C.) 
He knows me to be a very patient hearer. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Idler. No. 49. (1758) 


8 
ΠῚ hearing makes wrong rehearsing. 

James KEL y, Scottish Proverbs, p. 187. (1721) 
ΠῚ hearing makes ill rehearsing. 

WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 35. (1820) 
9 


He would in no case heare of reconciliation. 
Davip PowEL, tr., Historie of Camoria, Ὁ. 274. 
(1584) 
Send us your prisoners, or you will hear of it. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 3, 124. (1597) 
The learned antiquary will not hear of it. 
WILLIAM Burton, A Commentary on Antoni- 
nus His Itinerary, p. 150. (1658) 
She would not hear of it. 
Mrs. S. Boys, Coalition, i, 143. (1785) 


10 
He cannot hear on that ear. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 180. (1670) 
See under DEAFNESS. 


11 
The blind hear well, the deaf see well. (Ku 
ché shan t‘ing, lung ché shan shih.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1319. (1875) 


If we can listen we shall hear. By reverently 
listening to the inner voice, we may reinstate 
ourselves on the pinnacle of humanity. 

H. Ὁ. Toorzavu, Winter, 26 Jan., 1841. 
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13 


Fasting is only saving bread, but if you have 
conquered the heart you have conqucred 
everything. 

ABDULLAH ANSARI, Invocations. (c. 1075) 
Senek seith: that “he that overcometh his herte, 
overcometh twyes.” 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 77. (c. 1387) 


14 

Although my hap be hard, my heart is high. 
WiLLIAM ALEXANDER,A urora. Sonnet 30.( 1604) 

I said to Heart, “How goes it?” Heart replied: 

“Right as a Ribstone Pippin!” But it lied. 
ΗΊΓΑΙΕΕ BELLoc, For False Heart. (c. 1930) 


15 
The heart perceives that which the eye can- 
not see. 

AucazaLl, Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 21, Maxim 38. 

(c. 1100) 
The heart has its reasons, which the reason 
knows nothing of. (Le cceur a ses raisons, que 
la raison ne connait pas.) 

BLAISE PASCAL, Pensées. Pt.ii,art.17,No.5.( 1660) 
The heart has arguments with which the under- 
standing is unacquainted. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
ae heart has eyes that the brain knows nothing 
of. 

CHARLES H. PARKHURST, Sermons: Coming to 

the Truth. (1913) 
WHAT THE EYE DOESN’T SEE THE HEART DON’T LONG 
FOR, see under EYE. 


16 
We'll summon our hearts of oak. (τὸν πρινώδη 
θυμὸν ἅπαντες καλέσαντες.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 383. (422 B.C.) 
Oak and brass of triple fold 
Encompassed sure the heart, which first made bold 
To the raging sea to trust a fragile bark. 
(Illi robur et aes triplex | circa pectus erat, qui 
fragilem truci | commissit pelago ratem | primus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 3, 1. 9. (23 8.C.) 

‘“Robur” means, literally, a very hard kind 

of oak; figuratively, strength or hardness of 

any kind. See ECcLesiastEs under Girt. 
Calumny confounds a wise man and destroys 
the oak of his heart. (Calumnia conturbat sapien- 
tem, et perdet robur cordis illius.) 

St. JEROME, Ecclesiastes, vii, 8. (A.D. 405) 
Here is a doozen of yonkers that have hearts of 
oake at fourscore yeares. 

Unxnown, Old Meg of Herefordshire. (1609) 
Soul of fibre and heart of oak. (Alma de esparteo 
y un corazon de encina.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 70. (1615) 
He was heart of oak; he wore like iron. 

WILLIAM WALERR, Paroemiologia, p. 24. (1672) 
He was . . . a heart of oke, and a pillar of the 
Land. 

ANTHONY Woop, Atkenas Oxonienses, ii, 221 

(1691) 
Where are the rough brave Britons to be found 
With Hearts of Oak, so much of old renowned? 
oD) CENTLIVRE, The Cruel Gift: Epilogue 
171 
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Heart of oak are our ships, 
Heart of oak are our men. 
Davin Garrick, Heart of Oak. (c. 1770) 
Their hearts were made of English oak, their 
swords of Sheffield steel. 
WALTER Scott, The Bold Dragoon. (1812) 
Our ships were British oak, 
And hearts of oak our men. 
S. J. ARNOLD, The Death of Nelson. (c. 1825) 
He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 
Lorp Tennyson, Buonaparte. (1832) 
A nation of hearts of oak. 
Dickens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 12. (1870) 
1 


I have not eaten the heart. 

Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. cxxv, 
1. 13. (c. 4000 B.C.) 

Eating our hearts for weariness and sorrow. 
(ὁμοῦ καμάτῳ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι θυμὸν ἔδοντες.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ix, 1. 75. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated in x, 143, and elsewhere, In x, 379, 
the phrase is simply, θυμὸν ἔδων (Eating 
the heart). Used by ApoLitonrus RuoptIvs, 
Argonautica. Bk. i, 1. 1289. (c. 225 B.c.) 

Eat not thy heart. (καρδίαν μὴ ἐσθίειν.) 

PyTHAGORAS, Praecentum. (c. 525 B.c.) AS 
quoted by Diocenes LarErtius, Pythagoras, 
sec. 17, who adds, “By not eating your 
heart, he meant not wasting your life in 
troubles and pains.” ATHENAEUS, Deipnoso- 
phistae, bk. x, sec. 452D, also quotes it, with 
the explanation. “Cultivate indifference to 
pain.” 

Do not eat your heart; as much as to say, “Do 
not injure your soul by wasting it with worries.” 
(μὴ ἐσθίειν καρθίαν.) 

Ῥιεύταξομ, Moralia: The Education of Chil- 
dren. Sec. 12E. (c. a.p. 95) Cited by Eras- 
MUS, Adagia, i, 1, 2, with the Latin, ‘Cor 
ne edito.” 

Eating his heart out, in the words of the poet. 
(ὃν θυμὸν κατέδων, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ τοῦ ἔπους.) 

Ηεισονοκυβ, Aethiopica. Bk.i,ch.14.(c.A. 0.350) 
Not to eat our heartes: that is, that wee shoulde 
not vexe our selues with thoughts, consume our 
bodies with sighes, or with care to pine our 
carcasses. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 148. (1579) 

Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 
To eate thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires. 

EDMUND SPENSER (?), Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 
1. 904. (1590) 

He could not rest; but did his stout heart eat. 

SPENSER, Faerie Queene, i, ii, 6. (1596) 

The Parable of Pythagoras is darke, but true; 
Cor ne edito; eat not the Heart. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Friendship. (1597) 
I will not eat my heart alone. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam. Sec. cviii, 1. 3. (1850) 
Eating his heart out and getting no further. 

W. A. WALLACE, Only a Sister? Ch. 18. (1890) 
In the desert | I saw a creature, naked, bestial, | 
Who, squatting upon the ground, | Held his heart 
in his hands, | And ate of it. | I said, “Is it good 
friend?” | “It is bitter, bitter,” he answered; | 
“But I like it.” 

STEPHEN CRANE,The Black Riders.No.3.(1895) 
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He could eat my heart with garlic. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1670) 
He could e’en eat my heart without salt. 
P H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.370.(1855) 


Hearts of seven bull-hides’ stoutness. (θυμοὺς 
ἑπταβοείους. 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 1017. (405 B.c.) 
The reference is to Homer’s description of 
Ajax’ shield, with its seven-fold casing of 
bull-hide. 

God loveth such as are stout-hearted and of good 
courage. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran, iii, 146. (c. 622) 

Better is stout heart than mighty blade. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Fafnismol. St. 28. 
(c. A.D. 900) 

The biggest limbs have not the stoutest hearts. 

Ropert GREENE, The Pinner of Wakefield, 1. 
1091. (1599) 

A stout heart breaks bad luck. (Buen corazon 
quebranta mala ventura.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1615) 
The Germans say, ‘“Kiihner Muth, das beste 
Harnisch” (A stout heart is the best armor). 


3 
The heart carries the feet. 

SIMEON ASHKENAZI (?), Valkut Vayasha. (c. 

1250) 

The heart is everything, the rest is useless. (Le 
ceeur fait tout: le reste est inutile.) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Belphégor. (1678) 
Great beauty, great strength, and great riches 
are really and truly of no great use: a right heart 
exceeds them all. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang. 

RoBERT Burns, Epistle to Davie. St. 5. (1784) 


4 
Open not thine heart to every man, lest he 
requite thee with a shrewd turn. 

BEN Sirsa, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

vill, 19. (c. 190 B.C.) 

The heart of man declareth (to him] his op- 
portunities better than seven watchmen on a 
watchtower. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxxvii, 14. 


5 
One hour for thy heart, and one hour for thy 
Lord. 
J. L. Burcxwaropt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 327. 
(1817) Divide your time between worldly 
and heavenly affairs. 


6 
That which cometh from the heart will go to 
the heart. 

JEREMIAH BuRROUGHES, In Hosea. (1652) The 
German proverb is, “Was von Herzen 
kommt, das geht zu Herzen.” 

Whatever comes from the heart goes to the heart. 

Joun Pratt, Morality, p. 10. (1878) 

Heart speaks to heart. (Cor ad cor loquitur.) 

CarpinaL J. H. Newman, Motto, of his coat of 
arms as cardinal. Adopted 1879. Suggested 
by his long friendship for Ambrose St. John. 
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Let’s have a heart-to-heart, and find out how 
we stand. 

S. E. Wuite, Rules of the Game, p. 444. (1910) 
Sit down and have a heart-to-heart talk. 
A. Ε. Boswortu, Full Crash Dive, p.353.(1942) 


Here’s a heart for any fate! 

Lorp Byron, To Thomas Moore. (1817) 
With a heart for any fate. 

H. W. LoncFettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 


2 
Myn herte, bare of blis and blak of hewe. 
CHAUCER (?) ,Anelida and Arcite,\.213.(c.1372) 
Black heart and rotten liver. (Hei hsin lan kan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1264. (1875) 


3 
Gentil herte is fulfild of pitee. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Man of Lawe, 1. 562. (c. 1386) 
Gentil herte kytheth gentilnesse. 
CHaucer, The Squire’s Tale. \, 475. 
A kind heart loseth nought at last. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 45. (1639) 
A gentle heart is tied with an easy thread. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 728. (1640) 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. St. 7. 
(1833) 


4 
Plukke up your hertes, and beth gladde and 
blythe. 
CuHaAucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, }. 384. (c. 1389) 
I take heart, je prens couraige. 
PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse,748/1.(1530) 
Take good hart, And tell thy grief. 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene, ill, x, 26. (1590) 
Take a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 3, 174. (1600) 


5 
Her herte was so wyfly and so trewe. 
CHaucer, The Legend of Good Women: The 
Legend of Lucretia, 1. 164. (c. 1385) 
I account more strength in a true heart than in 
a walled city. 
Joun Lyty, Endimion. (1591) 
My heart Is true as steel. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
ii, 1, 196. (1596) See also under CONSTANCY. 
He’s a velvet true heart. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1678) 
Where hearts are true Few words will do. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 86. (1875) 


6 
She told ek al the prophesies by herte. 
Cuaucer, Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 1494. (c. 1380) 
[We] rehearsed by heart the chapter Veniens. 
NicHo.as Pocock, Records of the Reforma- 
tion. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1528) 
To learne by harte, or without booke. .. . To 
say by harte. 
Joun Baret, An Alvearie, H 202. (1573) 
I had said them [prayers] rather by heart than 
with my heart. 
THomas FuLier, Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times: Personal Meditations. Sec. 19. (1645) 
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7 
They were not of double heart. (Non in corde 
duplici.) 


Old Testament: I Chronicles, xii, 33. (c. 300 
B.C.) Double heart, duplicity. The Hebrew 
is, “Without a heart and a heart.” 

Ther treccherous lippis in herte and herte speeken. 

Joun Wyctir, Psalms, xii, 2. (1382) 

God doth abhor a Heart and a Heart, and his 
soule detesteth a double minded Man. 

SAMUEL Harsnet, Sermon on Ezekiel, xxxiii, 
2. (1583) 

A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

W. D. Montacu, EARL oF MANCHESTER Al 

Mondo, p. 86. (1633) 


8 
The heart of man is more dangerous than 
mountains and rivers, more difficult to under- 
stand than Heaven itself. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B Cc.) 

We have hearts within, 

Warm, live, improvident, indecent hearts. 

E. B. BROWNING, Aurora Leigh. Bk. iii, 1. 462 

(1856) 

In each human heart are a tiger, a pig, an ass, 
and a nightingale. Diversity of character is due 
to their unequal activity. 

AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


9 
His heart’s on ’s halfpenny. 
JouNn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 36. (1639) 
See under HAND. 
10 
Read it heart and soul. 
S. T. Corerince, Letters, Ὁ. 261. (1798) 
Entering heart and soul into the .. . war. 
Mark Pattison, Essays, i, 4. (1845) 
He threw himself, heart and soul, into every 
requirement of the time. 
J. W. Burcon, Lives of Twelve Good Men 
Bk. ii, ch. 11. (1888) 


11 
Yet (heart a gold) restraine thy heat. 
PETER Co.se, Penelope’s Complaint, 169 (c. 
1550) 
The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 44. (1599) 
A fine fellow, and what I call a heart of gold. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 10 Jan., 1831. 
A woman with a heart of gold. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Patriotic Murders, p. 
183. (1941) 


12 
The heart of the wise, like a mirror, should 
reflect all objects, without being sullied by 
any. 
Conese, Analects. (c. 500 B.C.) 
The human heart is a mirror 
Of the things that are near and far. 
AticE Cary, The Time to Be. (1866) 


13 
Not long dayes, but strong hearts, dispatch 
a worke. 
RANDLE CotcRave, Dicttonary: Grand. (1611) 
Not a long day, but a good heart, rids work. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 25. (1640) 
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7 
I have so little heart in the affair. 
MADAME D’ArsBLay, Letter, 20 Jan., 1780. 
The Germans lost heart. 
CHARLES MERIVALE, The Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Vol. i, ch. 10. (1850) 
His whole heart was in the game. 
Lorp Lytton, My Novel. Bk. i, ch. 12. (1853) 
[He] seems to have plucked up a little heart. 
FREEMAN, Norman Conquest. Vol.i,ch.5.(1867) 
[He] puts his heart into all he does. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Paston Carew. Bk. i, ch. 
10. (1886) 
2 
The heart of a man is of itself but little, yet 
great things cannot fill it. 
THomas DEKKER, Four Birds of Noah’s Arke. 
(1609) 
The heart is a small thing, but desireth great 
matters. It is not sufficient for a kite’s dinner, 
yet the whole world is not sufficient for it. 
FRANCIS QuARLES, Emblems. Bk. i, ch.12.(1635) 
3 
There are strings in the human heart which 
had better not be wibrated. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 22. (1841) 


4 
Don’t be down-hearted. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 21. (1852) 
We are not downhearted. The only trouble is, 
we cannot understand what is happening to our 
neighbours. 
JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, Speech, at Smethwich, 
18 Jan., 1906. 
Are we downhearted ? No! let ’em all come. 
CuHar_tes Knicut, Here We Are! Here we Are 
Again. (1914) “Are we downhearted? No!” 
was an expression which came into great 
vogue with British soldiers during the first 
World War. Frequently quoted, recently by 
H. C. Batrey, The Apprehensive Dog, Ὁ. 
248. (1942) 


5 
The enlightened heart is its own heaven; the 
ignorant heart is its own hell. 

Doo .ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 286. (1872) 


6 
{He] had taken the young disciple to his heart. 
Epwarp ὈΟΨΡΕΝ, Shelley. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1886) 
He hugged his old conviction to his heart. 
EpNA LYALL, Knight Errant. Ch. 18. (1887) 
7 
This contrivance of his did inwardly rejoice 
the cockles of his heart. 
Joun EAcHARD, Observations upon the Answer 
to Contempt of Clergy. (1671) 
It terrifies the cocales of my heart. 
SAMUEL WESLEY, Maggots, p. 126. (1685) 
An expedition . . . which would have delighted 
the very cockles of your heart. 
Water Scott, Letter, 30 Sept., 1792. 
Here’s a glass of grog for you. ... See if that 
don’t warm the cockles of your old heart. 
Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 12. (1834) 
I had just had the inmost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 
Darwin. Life and Letters, ii, 112. (1858) 
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To warm the cockles of one’s heart. Applied to 
something that causes one to rejoice or feel very 
happy: [a cliché since} mid. C. 19-20. A cockle 
is zoologically Cardium, from xagdia, “heart.” 

Eric ῬΑΚΤΕΙΡΟΕ, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
8 
That is the end of all men and the living will 
lay it to his heart. (Vivens cogitat quid fu- 
turum sit.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 2. (ς. 250 B.C.) 
Lay it to thy heart, and farewell. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 5, 15. (1605) 

A lesson .. . to lay to heart. 
R. C. Frencu, Proverbs, p. 141. (1853) 
9 
Faint heart makes feeble hand. (ὡς ἀνανδρίᾳ 
χερῶν.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Supplants, 1. 314. (c. 421 8. c.) 
Trust not a faint heart with a high emprisc. 
(Grande aliquid caveas timido committcre cordi.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum. (c. 175 
Β. 6.) See Minor Latin Poets, Locb, p. 624 

Bot as men sein, wher herte is failed, 
Ther shal no castell ben assailed. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, Bk. iv, 1. 
6573. (c. 1390) 

False harte neuer japed fayre lady. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 43. (1550) 

Faint harts faire ladies neuer win. 

Unknown, Black Letter Ballads, p. 16.(c.1570) 
Faint heart, hath been a common phrase, 

Fair lady never wives. 

Unknown, The Rocke of Regard. (1576) 
Faint hart neither winneth Castell nor Lady. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 364. (1580) 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 321. 
(1605) The first discovered use of the prov- 
erb in exactly its modern form. In frequent 
use thereafter. The French say, “Jamais 
couard n’aura belle amie” (Never will the 
coward have a fair lady), or “Jamais honteux 
n’eut belle amie” (Never did the bashful 
have a fair lady). 

Faint heart sleeps alone 

5. M. Fucrer, The Dark Page. Ch. 1. (1944) 
10 
Neirest the heart, neirest the mouth. 

Davin FErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 

1505) Cited by Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 265, with the explanation, “Spoken to 
them who, designing to name one person, 
by mistake name another, perhaps a mistress 
or sweetheart.” 

11 

Who hath not a hart Iet hym haue leggcs. 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 

He that hath no heart, hath legs. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 78. (1629) 
He that has no Heart, ought to have Heels 
aos FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2146. (1732) 
A loyal Heart may be landed under Traytor’s 
Bridge. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 260. (1732) 
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Sacrifice not thy Heart upon every Altar. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4062. 


1 
What availeth an open eye, if the heart be 
blind? 
SALOMON IBN GasiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 415. (c. 1050) 
He whose heart is closed will not be benefited 
by open eyes. 
Rassi J. Kimcut, Shekel Hakodesh. 
The blindness of the heart is indeed blindness. 
ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN HAyARCHI, Sepher 
Humanhig, p. 5. 


2 
He hath the sore, which no man heleth, 
The whiche is cleped lacke of herte. 
JoHN Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 12. 
(1390) 5 


It is commonly sayde, that nothing is hard 
unto a willing heart. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 148. (1574) Pettie, tr. See under Di¥- 
FICULTY. 

4 
The great conservative is the heart. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Journal, 6 Jan., 1854. 


5 
Nothing can destroy the human heart. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 353. (c. 1821) 


6 
Humble hearts have humble desires. 
HerBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum, No. 7. (1640) 
A small heart hath small desires. 
Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 808. 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Rupyarp KyipLinc, Recesstonal. (1897) From 
Psalms, li, 17, “The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

7 
Happier are the hands compassed with iron 
than a heart with thoughts. 

HeErseErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 584. (1640) 


8 
A good heart cannot hie. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 801. (1640) 
The heart, they’ll say, will never lie that’s leal. 
ALEXANDER Ross, Helenore, 1. 89. (1768) 
Leal heart leed never. 
Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 206. (1862) 


9 
Her herte is full hie whan her eye is full low. 
Joun Heyrwoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


10 Nor suche foly feele, 
To set at my hert that thou settest at thy heele. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Never set at thy heart, thy wives churlish part, 
That she sets at her heel. 

Unxnown, Tom Tyler, 1. 807. (c. 1580) 

I will not sett at my heart what I should sett 
at my heel. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
Never lay sorrow to your heart, when others lay 
it to their heels. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. iv, viii, 506. (2871) 
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11 
My heart leaps to my mouth. (πάλλεται ἧτορ 
ἀνὰ στόμα. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 452. (c. 850 B.C.) 

My heart’s jumping. (Cor salit.) 

Prautus, Cistellaria, 1. 551. (c. 200 B.C.) 
My heart was in my nose. (Mihi anima in naso 
esse.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 62. (c. A.D. 60) 
Hauyng their herte at their verai mouth for feare. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Paraphrase of 
Luke, xxiii. (1548) See also under FEAR 

Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth. 

STIAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 92. (1605) Cor- 
delia is saying that she is unable to speak 
what is in her heart. 

Ι fell across a beam that lay in the way, and 
faith my heart was in my mouth. 

Appison, The Drummer. Act i, sc. 1. (1716) 
A ring at the door-bell brings everybody’s heart 
into everybody’s mouth. 

J. G. WuytTe-MELvitLE, Kate Coventry Ch. 

13. (1856) 
My heart flew into my mouth so suddenly that 
if I hadn’t clapped my teeth together I should 
have lost it. 

Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi Ch. 9. 
(1874) 

It brings my heart into my throat. 

Henry James, A Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) 
My heart jumped up amongst my lungs. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 8.(1884) 
Emma went in with her heart in her mouth. 

DorotHy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, p. 
137. (1942) 


12 
She had an understanding heart. (φρεσὶ κέχρητ᾽ 
ἀγαθῇσι.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iii, 1. 266, xvi, 398. (c. 850 

Β. 6.) A phrase repeated many times. 

Our Ida has a heart. 

TENNYSON, The Princess, vi, 218. (1847) 
“Have a heart,” said Diluvio. 

Erzriot Paut, Mayhem in B-Flat,p.155.(1940) 


13 
A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its beat. 
Tuomas Hoop, I’m Not a Single Man. (1839) 


14 
Dismaied and out of heart. 

Joun HooKeEr, tr., Irish History. Ch. 8. (1586) 
After he had lost his boy, he drew quite out of 
heart. 

WILLIAM WALKER, I[diomatologia 

Latina, p. 234. (1690) 


Anglo- 


15 
Sweet-heart and bag-pudding. 
JaMes Howe 1, English Proverbs, p.6/1.(1659) 
Sweet heart and honey-bird keeps no house. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 57. (1678) 
16 


I am pained at my very heart; my heart 
maketh a noise in me. (Ventrem meum doleo; 
sensus cordis mei turbati sunt in me.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, iv, 19. (c. 700 B.C.) 
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1 

The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked. (Pravum est cor omnium, 
et inscrutabile. ) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xvii, 9. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Our hearts are uncircumcised; little will they 
believe. 

MouHAMMED, The Koran, ii, 82. (c. 622) 
Few Hearts that are not double; few Tongues 
that are not cloven. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1525.(1732) 
The heart is like a viper, hissing, and spitting 
poison at God. 

JONATHAN Epwarps, The Freedom of the Will. 

(1754) 


2 
Let not your heart be troubled. (μὴ ταρασσέσθω 
ὑμῶν ἡ καρδία.) 
New Testament: John, xiv, 1. (c. A.D. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Non turbetur cor vestrum.” 


Let thine heart be merry. (Pariterque laete- 
mut. ) 

Old Testament: Judges, xix, 6. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Nabal’s heart was merry within him, for he was 
very drunken. (Cor Nabal iucundum: erat enim 
ebrius nimis.) 

Old Testament: 1 Samuel, xxv, 36. (c. 600 B. C.) 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 
(Cor gaudens exhilarat faciem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He that is of a merry heart hath a continual 
feast. (Secura mens quasi iuge convivium.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 15. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. (Ani- 
mus gaudens aetatem floridam facit.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 22. 

The heart of a man changeth his countenance, 
whether for good or for evil. (καρδία ἀνθρώπον 
ἀλλοιοῖ τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ, ἐὰν els ἀγαθὰ ἐὰν τε 
εἰς κακά.) 

Ben 51ΕΑ, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiii, 25. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted Ber. Rabbah, 
fo. 64b. 

Your heart hangeth on a joly pin. 

CHAvUcER, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 272. (c. 1386) 

Wee women commonlie saie, that a merrie heart 
makes a faire face, and a good complexion. 

STEFANO GvuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 
p. 162. (c. 1574) Young, tr. 

As a good roote is knowen by a faire blossome, 
so is the substaunce of the heart noted by ye 
shew of the countenaunce. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 318. (1580) 

A light heart lives long. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2. 18 
(1595) 

In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 
1, 324. (1598) 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 
SHAKESPEARE,] he Winter's Tale,iv,3,132.(1610) 
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The joy of the heart fairly colours the face. 

Joun Davies,The Scourge of Folly,p.46.(1611) 

The heart’s mirth doth make the face fayre. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 54. (1629) 

The joy of the heart makes the face merry. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 128. (1633) 

As long lives the merry heart as the sad. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 112. (1678) 
“As long lives the merry man, As the wretch 
for all the craft he can.” 

No sky is heavy if the heart be light. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Prophecy of Famine, 
Il, 362. (1763) 

A blithe heart makes a beaming face. (Cour 
réjoui rend le teint fleuri.) 
: Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 369. (1856) 


Have you geer, have you none, tine [lose] 
heart and all is gone. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 142. (1721) 
“Spoken to dissuade people from despond- 
ing.’ 

We manna weary at thir rugged braces; 
Tyne heart, tyne a’. 

ALEXANDER Ross, Helenore, 83. (1778) 

When ye deal wi thae folk, it’s tyne heart tyne a’. 


Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 50. (1818) 
5 


The hearts of all the French were turned to 
water. 

KINGSLEY, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 20. (1865) 
My heart was water when I thought of betray- 
ing him. 

S. J. WEYMAN, Shrewsbury. Ch. 13 (1898) 


6 
I saw a sight that made my heart stand still. 
Mary KINGSLEY, Travels in West Africa, p 
297. (1897) 


7 
Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto 
God in the heavens. (Levemus corda nostra 
cum manibus ad Dominum in caelos.) 

Old Testament : Lamentations,iii,41.(c.600 B C.) 


8 
For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art. 
gc ie a The Building of the Ship. 1. 7. 
1849) 


9 
His heart kep’ goin’ pitypat, 

But hern went pity Zekle. 

J. R. Lower, The Courtin’. (1848) 
Camilla’s heart went pit-a-pat. 
an 5. CunnincHam, Caeruleans, i, 143. (1887) 
4 
Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. (ὅπον γάρ ἐστιν ὁ θησαυρὸς ὑμῶν, ἐκεῖ 
καὶ ἡ καρδία ὑμῶν ἔσται.) 


New Testament: Luke, xii, 34. (c. a.p. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Ubi enim thesaurus vester 
est, ibi et cor vestrum erit.” 

For of the body he is full lord 
That hath the herte in his tresor. 

GUILLAUME bE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 

1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1, 2084. (c. 1365) 
Only where the heart is can the treasure be found. 
J.M. Barrie, Tommy and Grizel. Ch. 1. (1900) 
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Where your heart is there your treasure is. That’s 
an old saying, isn’t it? 
JosepH SHEARING, Airing in a Closed Carriage, 
p. 79. (1943) 


1 
Did not our heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way? (οὐχὶ ἡ καρδία 
ἡμῶν καιομένη ἣν ὡς ἐλάλει ἡμῖν ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ 1) 
New Testament: Luke, xxiv, 32. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Nonne cor nostrum ardens 
erat in nobis dum loqueretur in via?) 
When the Heart is a fire, some Sparke will fly out 
of the Mouth. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5589.(1732) 


2 

The human heart is like a millstone in a mill: 
when you put wheat under it, it turns and 
grinds and bruises the wheat to flour; if you 
put no wheat, it still grinds on, but then ’tis 
itself it grinds and wears away. 

MartTIN LuTHER, Table Talk: Of Temptation 
and Tribulation. (c. 1539) Paraphrased by 
FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU, Sinnegedichte (c. 
1650), and translated by Longfellow. 


3 
My sekenes sat ay so nigh my herte. 
Joun LypcaTe, The Complaint of the Black 
Knight, 1. 18. (c. 1402) 
Your brother’s death, I know, sits at your heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 394. 
(1604) 
Whose sinnes began to sit so near his heart. 
Joun Speep, The History of Great Britaine. 
ΒΚ. iv, ch. 3, sec. 19. (1611) 

When discontent sits heavy at my heart. 
JosepH Anpison, Cato. Act i, sc. 4. (1713) 
The anguish . . . which sat heavy at his heart. 
WALTER Scott. Kenilworth. Ch. 30. (1821) 


4 
A prowde hert in a beggers brest. 
Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, p. 56. (c. 1430) 
See POVERTY AND PRIDE. 


§ 
Where the minde is past hope, the heart is 
past shame. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 341. (1580) 

Where the Heart is past Hope, the Face is past 
Shame. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5665.(1732) 


6 
The heart should have no witness but itself. 
HELEN MacInnes, Assignment in Brittany, Ὁ. 
202. (1942) 


7 

{His] heart lies in the right place. 
B. H. MALxny, tr., Gil Blas. (1809) 

To have one’s heart in the right place. 

DuGALpD STEWART, Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. Pt. iii, ch. 1, sec. 4: The 
Poet. (1827) 

Their hearts are in the right place. 
DisrakE_t, Infernal Marriage. Pt. i, ch. 1. (1834) 
His heart is in the right place. 

Heren MAcINNES, Above Suspicion, Ὁ. 179. 

(1941) 
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8 
It’s a poor heart that never rejoiceth. 
FREDERICK MaArryaT, Peter Simple. Ch. 5. 
(1833) Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 4. 
(1841) Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 5. (1850) 
It is a poor heart that never rejoices. 
Winston CxHurcHitL, Speech, to U.S. Con- 
gress, 19 May, 1943. 


Once more to you, With a heart and a half. 
PuHiLip MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence. Act iv, sc. 2. (1636) 


10 

Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. (ἐκ yap τοὐ περισσεύματος τῆς καρδίας 
τὸ στόμα λαλεῖ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xii, 34. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
Repeated in Luke, vi, 45. The Vulgate is, “Ex 
abundantia cordis os loquitur.” Luther trans- 
lates this, ““Wes das Herz voll ist, des geht 
der Mund tiber” (Whatever the heart is full 
of, with that the mouth runs over), and de- 
fended this by adding, “If I should foliow 
the asses who will lay the literal words be- 
fore me and translate thus: ‘From the super- 
fluity of the heart the mouth speaks,’ tell 
me, is that talking German?” See Vom 
Dolmetschen, Weimar ed., xxx, ii, 637. Tay- 
Lor, The Proverb, p. 57, points out that 
Luther’s form drove out others which were 
trying to establish themselves, such as, “Ex 
habitu cordis sonitus depromitur oris” (The 
sound of the mouth is derived from the habit 
of the heart), and “Quod in cordi, hoc est 
in ore’ (What is in the heart, that is in 
the mouth). Schiller tried a different render- 
ing in Wallenstein’s Tod, i, 173, but it is 
Luther’s which has fixed itself in tradition. 
A Swabian proverb is built on the same 
model, “Wes der Magen voll ist, lduft das 
Maul iiber” (Whatever the stomach is full 
of, with that the mouth runs over). 

After the habundance of the herte speketh the 
mouth ful ofte. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 


Ὶ Tale, Sec. 42. (ς. 1389) 


So gets ay, that sets ay, 
Stout stomachis to the brae. 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, Cherrie and Slae, 
Xxxvi, 21. (c. 1580) 
Set hard heart against hard hap. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 15. (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
Set a stout heart to a stay [steep] brae. Set about 
a difficult business with courage and constancy. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 287. (1721) 
Oh, it was a steep brae that I had to climb, and 
it needed a stout heart. 
Joun GALT, Annals of the Parish. Ch. 1. (1821) 
“Stout heart to a stay brae” then, my brave boy! 
Tromas Carty te, Letier to His Brother, 11 
Feb., 1830. 


12 
High heaven is not high; man’s heart is ever 
higher. 
ArTHUR E. Movute, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
(Doorrrtie,Chinese Vocabulary, ii,326.(1872) 
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1 
Soldiers, straight at my heart! (Soldats, droit 
au ceeur!) 
MarsHaAL MicHEL Ney. Last words at his 
execution, 7 Dec., 1815. 


A brave heart in evil case is the companion 
of its lord. 
ONKHU, Reflections. Par. 3. (c. 1580 B.C.) 
No. 5645, British Museum. Gardiner, tr. 


3 

Hearts have as many fashions as the world 
has shapes. (Pectoribus mores tot sunt, quot 
in οὐδὲ figurae.) 

- Ovinp, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, |. 759. (c. 1 B.C.) 


A good heart helps in misfortune. (In re 
mala, animo si bono utare, adiuvat.) 
Prautus, Captivi, 1. 202. (c. 200 B.C.) 
There is no good above that of a good heart. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxx, 16. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
A good heart’s worth gold. 
SHAKESPEARE, 71 Henry IV, ii, 4, 34. (1598) 
A good heart conquers ill fortune. 
Tuomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 
35. (1620) 


5 
“With ev’ry pleasing, ev’ry prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want?”—She wants a 
heart. 
Port, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 159 (1735) 
Some hearts are hidden, some have not a heart. 
GEORGE CraBBE,T he Borough.Let.17,1.73.(1810) 


6 
A gen’rous heart repairs a sland’rous tongue. 
Pope, tr., Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 432. (1725) 


7 
Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it 
stoop. (Moeror in corde viri humiliabit illum. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 25. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Heaviness of the heart breaketh strength. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

XXXVili, 18. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Remembre yow that Jesus Syrak seith: “4 man 
that is joyous and glad in herte, it him conserveth 
florisshing in his age; but soothly sorweful herte 
maketh his bones drye.” 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 6. (c. 1387) 
This lies heavy in my heart. (Das frisst mir ins 
Herz hinein.) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 16. (1808) 


8 
The heart knoweth his own bitterness. (Cor 
quod novit amaritudinem animae suae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Every Heart hath its own Ache. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1418.(1732) 
A burnt tortoise keeps its pain inside. 

WiLiiaM ScarsoroucHu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

784. (1875) 


The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace 
for gold: but the Lord trieth the hearts. (Sicut 
igne probatur argentum, et aurum camino: 
ita corda probat Dominus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 3. (c. 350 B.C.) 
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10 
My heart is like wax; it is melted in the midst 
of my bowels. (Factum est cor meum tam- 
quam cera, liquescens in medio ventris mei.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxii, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
His heart was . . 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 
Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 34. (1817) 
It made their hearts ... melt like wax within 
them. 
KINGSLEY, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 31. (1866) 
11 
He fashioneth their hearts alike. (Qui finxit 
sigillatim corda eorum.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxxiii, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Every human heart is human. 
LoncrFELLow, Hiawatha: Intro., 1. 91. (1855) 
The same heart beats in every human breast. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Buried Life, 1. 23. (c. 1870) 
Hearts are unlike as faces. 
5. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 441.(1938) 


A Japanese proverb. 
12 


Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew 
a right spirit within me. (Cor mundum crea 
in me Deus.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, li, 10. (c. 650 B.C.) 
Would I were as happy as my heart is clean! 
(Tam felix utinam quam pectore candidus 
essem !) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 14,1. 43. (A. Ὁ. 13) 
Brave hearts and clean! and yet—God guide 

them !—young. 

TENNYSON, Merlin and Vivien, 1. 29. (1870) 


13 
i not thy heart, that it be not brought 
ow. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 25. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 

14 
One knows not what may be in the heart {of 
another ]. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction, |. 134. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
The proverb is repeated twice in the Elo- 
quent Peasant story (B 2. 8-9, B 2. 29-30x). 

" man knows not what is in the heart of his fel- 
ow. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. xi, 1. 163. (c. 550 Β. 6.) 
There is nothing more unfathomable than the 
heart of man. (οὐδὲν ἀφραστότερον πέλεται νόου 
ἀνθρώποισιν.) 

Unxnown,Homer’s Epigrams.No.5.(c.400 B.c.) 
The heart is deep. (Cor altum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, \xiv, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
No one but God and I know what is in my heart. 

Rosert HIcHENsS,Garden of Allah, p.181.(1904) 
15 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

WALTER RaLecH, The Nymph’s Reply. (c. 

1599) See under DIsSIMULATION. 


16 
The mouth sheweth often what the hart 
thinketh. 
Ear. Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, p. 26. (1477) 
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Gonzaga .. . thought, what the heart did think, 
the tongue would clink. 
RoBERT GREENE, Mamillia. 
(Grosart), ii, 116. 
What his heart thinks his tongue speaks. - 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iti, 
2, 14. (1598) See also under CANDOR. 
What the Harte thinketh, the Tongue speaketh. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 334. 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
When the heart is full the tongue will speak. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 356. (1721) 
The mouth obeys badly when the heart mur- 
murs. (La bouche obéit mal lorsque le coeur mur- 
mure.) 
VOLTAIRE, Tancréde. Act i, sc. 4. (1759) 
He who expands his heart contracts his mouth. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 364. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


(1583) Works 


1 
The thirst of the heart cannot be slaked with 


a drop of water. 
SapI, Gulistan. Ch. 5, Apol. 8. (c. 1258) 


2 
The Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own heart. (Quaesivit Dominus sibi virum 
iuxta cor suum.) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xiii, 14. (c. 700 B.C.) 
I am going to give you a mission after your own 
heart. 

Mrs. HuNGERFORD, Rossmoyne. Bk. i, ch 6. 

(1883) 


3 
I have the heart of a child. (ἀβάκην τὰν φρέν' 
ἔχω.) 
SAPPHO. Fragments. Frag. 74. (c. 610 8. 6.) See 
Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 235. 


4 
His heart is loftier than his destiny. (Hsin 
kao ming pu kao.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
672. (1875) 
If the heart be not wounded, the eyes will not 
weep. (Jén pu shang hsin lei pu liu.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 802. 
Though conversing face to face, their hearts are 
a thousand miles apart. (Tui mien yii yii, hsin 
ko ch‘ien shan.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2282. 


5 

Brent brow and lily skin, 

A loving heart and a leal within, 

Is better than gowd or gentle kin. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 36. (1818) 


6 
11 warrant him heart-whole. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 49. (1600) 


7 

I will wear him .. . in my heart of heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 78. (1600) 

From heart of very heart, . . . welcome. 
ra Troilus and Cressida, iv, 5, 171. 

1601 

Him deep engrave In your heart’s heart. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN, Poems (1711) 
39/1. (c. 1640) 
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In my heart of hearts I feel your might. 
WorpDsworTH, Intimations of Immortality. 
(1806) 
She should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 73. (1867) 


And let me wring your heart; for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff, 
‘ SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet, iii, 4, 36. (1600) 


O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide! 
How couldst thou drain the life-blood of the 
child? 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, i, 4, 137. (1591) 
Tyger’s heart wrapt in a Player’s hide. 
ROBERT GREENE, A Groat’s Worth of Wit. 
(1592) Parodying Shakespeare’s line in his 
famous attack on the poet. 


Set your heart at rest. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
li, 1, 121. (1596) Ray, Proverbs, p.190.(1670) 


I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 1, 64. (1605) 

“Young Strephon wears his heart upon his 
sleeve,” 

Thus Sardon spoke, with scoffing air; 
Pcrhaps ’twas envy made the gray-beard grieve— 

For Sardon never had a heart to wear. 

R. W. GILper, Strephon and Sardon. (c. 1891) 
He had not worn his heart on his sleeve, exactly, 
but it had been visible to men, and especially 
to women. 

JAMES PayNn, In Marker Overt. Ch. 23. (1895) 
Idiot that I am to wear my heart on my sleeve. 

BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. 

(1903) 
Custance doesn’t wear his heart on his sleeve~ 
or his mind in his face. 

R. A. J. Watiinc, The Spider and the Fly, 

p. 187. (1940) 
He’s not one to wear his heart on his sleeve, as 
the saying is. 

GEORGETTE HEYER, Envious Casca, p.110.(1941) 


12 
Cursed be the heart that had the heart to do it! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 2, 15. (1592) 
I hadn’t the heart or face to do it. 
TENNYSON, The Promise of May. Act iii, 1. 377. 
(1882) 


Yet I am not harte seke. 

JoHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 1640. (1526) 
It will make you sick at the heart to see it. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation, ii, 77. 

(1581) Pettie, tr. 
Heart sick with thought. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 69. (1594) 
Heart-sick of his country’s shame. 

WitiraM Cowper, The Task, ii, 244. (1784) 
I Ne concealed our troubles until I am heart- 
sick. 

Mrs. Henry Woop, Mrs. Halliburton’s Trou- 

bles. Bk. iii, ch. 24. (1862) 
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1 
I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 
Sm Joun Sucxiine, The Siege of a Heart (c. 
1635) 


2 
Thou shalt rest sweetly if thy heart reprehend 
thee not. (Suaviter requiesces, si cor tuum te 
non reprehenderit.) 

Tuomas A Kemplis, De Imitatione Christi. Pt. 

ii, ch. 6, sec. 1. (c. 1420) 

Only the heart without a stain knows perfect 
ease (Ganz unbefleckt geniesst sich nur das 
Herz.) 

GOETHE, ] phigenie auf Tauris.Act iv, sc.4.(1787) 
3 


If the teeth ache, they can be pulled. If the 
heart aches, what then? Shall we pluck it out? 
H. D. Tuoreav, Winter, 23 Feb., 1857. 


4 
In thy soft heart there is no stubborn flint. 
(Nec in tenero stat tibi corde silex.) 
Trsuttus, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. i, 1. 64. (19 B.C.) 
Mine is a soft heart. (Molle cor esse mihi.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1.32. (c. A.D 13) 
My heart is not made of horn. (Neque enim 
mihi cornea fibra est.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 47. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 


6 
From the bottom of the heart. (Imo pectore.) 
VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, |. 377. (19 B.C.) 


6 
Men are to be caught on the rebound. 
WuyteE-MELVILLE, Satanella. Ch. 8. (1872) 
Many a heart is caught in the rebound, i.e. after 
a repulse by another. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 41. (1902) 


7 
Weele waite on you with all our hearts.—And 
a piece of my liuer too. 
Unknown, Mucedorus, sig. F4. (1598) 
With all my heart and a piece of my liver. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


8 
Thy hart is in thy hose! 
Unknown, Towneley Plays. No. 12, 1. 424. (c. 
1410) 
Mypn herte fil doun ynto my too [toe]. 

Unknown, Hymns to the Virgin, 91. (c. 1430) 
Their hertes be in theyr hose. 

Joun SKeEtton, Works (Dyce), ii, 35. (c. 1525) 
Your hert is in your hose all in despaire. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
Peter being feared . . . as if his herte had been 
in his hele clene gon. 

Nicoxtas UDALL, Paraphrase of Erasmus, Luke, 

xxii, 174b. (1548) 
When the Bishop heard this, 
in his heeles. 

Joun Foxe, Book of Martyrs. Bk. iii, ch. 11. 

(1563) 
Young Eustace wore his heart in ’s breeches. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Elder Brother. 

Act v, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
Whose soul and spirit... 
shoes. 

Davin Garrick, Correspondence, i, 271. (1767) 


... his heart was 


are now even in her 
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My heart sank, as the saying is, into my boots. 
STEVENSON, Zreasure Island. Ch. 13. (1883) 
{It] sent the sister’s heart into her shoes. 
Mrs. HuMpary Warp, Robert Elsmere, ii, 153. 
(1888) 
Cholera was decimating the troop, and the hearts 
of brave men were in their boots. 
ARCHIBALD ForBeES, Barracks, Bivouac, and 
Battle, p. 2. (1891) 
My head was adamant, but, as the saying is, my 
heart was in my boots. 
E. V. Lucas, Domesticities, p. 39. (1900) See 
also under FEAR. 
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9 
Yet wole I telle it, though myn herte breste. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
599. (c. 1380) 
For which right now myn herte ginneth blede. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 12. 
No truer word, save God’s, was ever spoken, 
Than that the largest heart is soonest broken. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Epigram. (c. 1846) 
As an egg, when broken, never 
Can be mended, but must ever 
Be the same crushed egg for ever— 
So shall this dark heart of mine! 
Tuomas HoLtiey Cuivers, To Allegra Florence 
in Heaven. (1845) 


10 
The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart. (Iuxta est Dominus iis, qui 
tribulato sunt corde.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxiv, 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in? 

Oscar WipE, The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 


Ὥ Pt. v, st. 14. (1898) 


Now cracks a noble heart. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 370. (1600) 
My old heart is crack’d, is crack’d! 
pO AR ESUERRE, King Lear, ii, 1, 92. (1605) 


When your heart is broken, your boats are 
burned. It is the end of happiness and the be- 
ginning of peace. 

SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


13 
Don’t tell me about women breaking men’s 
hearts. The only thing they can ever break 
is their bank-roll. 
EUGENE WALTER, The Easiest Way. Act iii. 
(1909) 
Hearts don’t break; they bend and wither. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) 


5 III—The Hard Heart 
1 


For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may nat wepe al-thogh him sore smerte. 
CuaAucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 229. 
(c. 1386) 
Salomon seith: “he that hath over-hard an herte, 
atte laste he shal mishappe and mistyde.” 
Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 56. 
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1 
I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh. 
(Auferam cor lapideum de carne vestra, et 
dabo vobis cor carneum.) 
Old Testament: Ezekiel, xxxvi, 26. (c.590 B.C.) 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. 
WILLIAM Cowper, The Task, ii, 8. (1784) 
Are your hearts of flesh or stone? 
WALTER Scort, Lord of the Isles, vi, 29. (1814) 


2 
Hardhearted man. (σχετλιώτατε ἀνδρῶν.) 
᾿ Heropotus, Fistory. Bk. iii, ch.155.(c.455 B.C.) 


His heart within him is pitiless as bronze. 
(χάλκεον δέ οἱ Hrop νηλεὲς ἐν στήθεσσιν.) 


Ε Heston, Theogony, |. 164. (ς. 750 B.C.) 


Hard of heart, like adamant. (ἀδάμαντος ἔχον 
κρατερόφρονα θυμόν.Ὶ 
Hesion, Works and Days, |. 147. (c. 800 Β C.) 
The phrase “heart of adamant” is repeated 
in Theogony, |. 239. Adamant (from @ not 
+ δαμάω͵ I tame), was applied by the Greeks 
to their hardest metal, probably steel, and 
by Theophrastus to the hardest gem then 
known, the emery-stone of Naxos. 
She’s no woman of adamant. (οὐκ ἀδαμαντίνα 
ἐστίν.) 
ΤΉΒΟΟΘΕΙΤΙΙ5, Idyls. No. iii, 1. 39. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, who gives 
the Latin, “Adamantinus,” adamantine. A 
proverbial phrase for any one inexorable 


; or not to be moved. 


The heart in thy breast is of iron. (σοί γε 
σιδήρεος ἐν φρεσὶ θυμός.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 357. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated in xxiv, 205; xxiv, 521; Odyssey, 
xxiii, 172, and elsewhere. 

The heart in my breast is not of iron, but hath 
compassion. (οὐδέ μοι αὐτῇ | θυμὸς ἐνὶ στήθεσσι 
σιδήρεος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐλεήμων.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. v, 1. 190. (c. 850 B.C.) 
A heart of iron and fashioned out of rock. 
(σιδηρόφρων re κἀκ πέτρας εἰργασμένος doris.) 

AESCHYLUS,Prometheus Bound,\.244.(470 B.C.) 
Love hath melted in me a heart of iron. (‘Epos 
... | κἥμε μάλϑακον ἐξ ἐπόησε σιδαρίω.) 

TueEocritus, [dyls. No. xxix, I. 24. (c. 270 B.c.) 


6 
Thy heart is ever harder than stone. (σοὶ 
δ᾽ αἰεὶ κραδίη στερεωτέρη ἐστὶ λίθοιο.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxiii, 1. 103. (c. 850 B.C.) 
His heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard as 
a piece of the nether millstone. (Cor eius in- 
durabitur tamquam lapis, et stringetur quasi 
malleatoris incus.) 

Old Testament: Job, xli, 24. (c. 400 B.C.) 
With hearts of stone are there many. (Lapideo 
sunt corde multi.) 

Ennius, Erechtheus. Frag. 144, Loeb. (c. 180 

B.C.) 
Care makes my heart a stone, hardship wastes 
He aie (Lapis cor cura, aerumna corpus con- 
cit. 
Pacuvius, Periboea.Frag.301,Loeb.(c.160 B.C.) 
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Your hearts become hard, like stones or even 
harder. 
MOHAMMED, The Koran, ii, 69. (c. 622) 
It mighte han maad an herte of stoon to rewe. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 
I. 114. (c. 1380) 
Som tyrant is, as ther be many oon, 
That hath an herte as hard as any stoon. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 745. (c. 1388) 
Me thynketh myn hert ys harder than a ston. 
Unxnown, Pety Job, 1. 318. (c. 1400) See 
Twenty-Six Political Poems, p. 131. 
A lord that hath no pite in him, hath a hert as 
harde as a stone. 
WILLIAM CAxTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, p. 347. (c. 1489) 
Your mvsing wald perss ane hairt of stane. 
WILLIAM Dunsar, Poems, Ixxv, 40. (c. 1510) 
Joyn then all hearts that are not stone. 
Tuomas PEsTEL, Psalm for Christmas Morn- 
ing. (a. 1659) 
I should have a heart as hard as stone were I 
to remain here. 
JAMES BOSWELL, Letters, ii, 364. (1789) 
It was enough to melt the very heart of a stone. 
Jack Downrnc, Life and Writings: Introduc- 
tion. (1834) 
The widow’s lamentations . . 
pierced a heart of stone. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 14. (1837) 
His heart is hard as stone. (Tieh shih hsin ‘chang.) 
DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, i, 231. (1872) 
You must have a heart of stone. 
Patrick HAmILton, Angel Street. Act i. (1941) 


. would have 


7 

The heart is hardest in the softest climes; 

The passions flourish, the affections die. 
W. S. Lanpor, Hellenics. No. xv. (1847) 


8 

Albeit their heartes seeme tender, yet they 
harden them lyke the stone of Sicilia, the 
which the more it is beaten the harder it is. 

3 Joon Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 56. (1579) 


As hard-hearted as a Scot of Scotland. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 285. (1678) 
10 


Worse than a bloody hand is a hard heart. 
ΝΈΈΈΣΕΣ; The Cenci. Act v, sc. 2. (1819) 


My heart is turn’d to stone: and while ‘tis 
mine, 
It shall be stony. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, v, 2, 50. (1590) 
My heart is turned to stone; I strike it, and it 
hurts my hand. 

a DUAR ESPEARE: Othello, iv, 1, 193. (1605) 


O the dullness and hardness of the human 
heart! (O hebetudo et duritia cordis humani. ) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 

i, ch. 23, sec. 1. (c. 1420) 


13 
A heart as hard as flint. 

Unxnown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, May, 1675. 
Hard is her heart as flint or stone. 

Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ii, 278. (1720) 
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A selfish, spiteful heart, that is as hard as a flint. 
WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 22.(1823) 


IV—Heart and Head 


1 
A faithless heart betrays the head unsound. 
JoHn ARMstTRONG, The Art of Preserving 
Health. Bk. iv, 1. 284. (1744) 


His madness was not of the head, but heart. 
Lorp Byron, Lara. Canto i, sec. 18. (1814) 
For his was error of head, not heart. 
Tuomas Moore, The Irish Slave, 1. 45. (c. 1820) 
3 Here the heart 
May give an useful lesson to the head. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. vi, 1. 85. (1784) 
᾿ thick head can do as much damage as a hard 
eart. 
; ΗΆΑΒΚΟΙΡ Wiis Dopps, Epigram. (c. 1932) 


Hearts may agree though Heads differ. 
5 THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2480.(1732) 


Who hath no head, needs no heart. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 994. (1640) 


6 

An honest heart being the first blessing, a 
knowing head is the second. 

: THOMAS JEFFERSON,Letter to Peter Carr.(1785) 


Every one speaks well of his heart, but no 
one dares speak of his head. (Chacun dit du 
bien de son coeur, et personne n’en ose dire 
de son esprit.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 98. (1665) 
Not every one who knows his own mind knows 
his own heart also. (Tous ceux qui connaissent 
leur esprit ne connaissent pas leur cceur.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 103. (1665) 
The head cannot impersonate the heart for long. 
(L’esprit ne saurait jouer longtemps le personnage 
du cceur.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 108. (1665) 


8 
The head is always the dupe of the heart. 
(L’esprit est toujours la dupe du coeur.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Martimes. No. 102. (1665) 
Monsieur de Rochefoucauld, in his Maxims, says, 
that Vesprit est souvent la dupe du coeur. If 
he had said, instead of souvent, presque toujours 
[almost always], I fear he would have been 
nearer the truth. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 March, 1748. 
La Rochefoucauld went even farther, for he 
wrote “toujours” not “presque toujours.” 

Nine times in ten, the heart governs the under- 
standing. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 May, 1749. 
His heart runs away with his head. 

GrorGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, Who Wants a 

Guinea. Act i, sc. 1. (1805) 


9 
My books don’t tell one that it is a good heart 
that gets on in the world: it is a hard head. 


Pca Lytron, My Novel. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1853) 
1 


We possess nothing that is not mortal except 
the blessings of heart and head. (Nil non 


HEAT 


mortale tenemus | pectoris exceptis ingeniique 
bonis. ) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 7, 1. 44. (c. a.p. 10) 
11 
The head alone knows what dwells in the 
heart. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 95. 
(c. 900) 
12 
If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in 
vain. 
Youn, Night Thoughts. Night vi, 1.281.(1745) 


HEAT 
See also Hot 
13 


We see that one self same sunshine doth both 
harden the clay, and dissolve the wax. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Hemetes. (1579) Works, 

ii, 476. 
By the heat of the sun wax is softened, and yet 
clay is hardened. 

THomas ApAMs, Sermons (1861) ii, 476. (1629) 
Ἴ"Ὲ same heat that melts the wax, will harden the 
clay. 

WirttiAM SEcKER, The Nonsuch Professor in 

His Meridian Splendor, ii, 25. (1660) 
14 
It’s not so much the heat as the humidity. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea Act 
i. (1906) 
It’s not the heat that gets you, it’s the humidity. 
JONATHAN LaTIMER, The Lady in the Morgue, 
p. 29. (1936) 
As they put it in Saint Louis, it isn’t the heat, 
it’s the humidity. 

Rosert G. Dean, Layoff, p. 216. (1942) 


15 
We must do something, and i’ the heat. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 312. (1605) 
16 
All-conquering heat, oh, intermit thy wrath! 
Tomson, The Seasons: Summer, 1. 451. (1727) 
Heat, ma’am! It was so dreadful here that I 
found there was nothing left for it but to take 
off my flesh and sit in my bones. 
SYDNEY SmiTH. (c. 1830) See Lady Holland, 
Memoir. Ch. 9. But “Heat breaks no bones” 


says a Russian proverb. 
17 


He gives off more heat than cold. (Et il remest 
plus chaut que brese. ) 

Montaicion, ed., Recueil des Fabliaux: De 
Constant du Hamel, \. 162. (c. 1250) 

After great heet cometh cold. 

CHAUCER (?), Proverbs, 1. 3. (c. 1390) 

A matter begon with such heate, shoulde not ende 
with a bitter colde. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 303. (1580) See also under Arcu- 
MENT. 

Neither heat nor cold abides always in the sky. 
(Ne caldo, ne gelo resta mai in cielo.) 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Italian, p. 47. (1678) 
To BLOW HOT AND COLD, see Hot ΑΝῸ CoLp. 


HEATHEN 


HEATHEN 


1 
The Heathens when they died, went to Bed 
without a Candle. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4589.(1732) 


2 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone. 
REGINALD HEBER, From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains. (1812) 
The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood 
an’ stone; 
Ἐ don’t obey no orders unless they is ’is own. 
RupyArD KIPLING, The ’Eathen. (1892) 


3 
A very heathen in the carnal part, 
Yet still a sad, good Christian- at her heart. 
Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 67. (1735) Re- 
ferring to the Duchess of Hamilton. 


4 
Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? (Quare fremuerunt 
Gentes, et populi meditati sunt inania? ) 
Old Testament: Psalnts, ii, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) Re- 
peated in Acts, iv, 25. 
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See also Paradise 
5 


No coming to heaven with dry eyes. 
Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 373. (1629) “The 
proverb is too true for many, No man comes 
to heaven with dry eyes.”—JI bid, p. 180. The 
Dutch say, “Men komt niet lagchende in 
dem Hemel” (Men go not laughing to 
heaven) 


6 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 164. (1711) 
“For heaven’s sake, no,” said his companion. 
WALTER Scott, The Black Dwarf. Ch. 3. (1816) 
How in heaven’s name did you manage it P 
EpnaA LYALL,/n Golden Days.Bk.iii,ch.14.(1885) 
7 


Jerusalem the golden, with milk and honey 
blest. 
(Urbs Syon aurea, patria lactea, cive decora.) 

BERNARD OF CLUNY, Hora Novissima: Urbs 

Syon Aurea. (c. 1150) 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

GERALD Massey, Jerusalem the Golden.(c.1870) 
That heaven, in which “the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 10. (1850) 


8 
I can hardly think there was ever any scared 
into Heaven. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
§2. (1643) 
No Man was ever scared into Heaven. 
‘ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3607.(1732) 


What cares heaven for the cries of the dogs? 

BurcKHarpT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 81. (1817) 

What do government officials care for the 
complaints of the lower classes? 
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10 
I am in heaven. (In caelo sum.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, No. 9. (c. 50 B.C.) 

With delight. 
Iknewaman.. 
(τρίτου οὐρανοῦ.) 

New Testament: II Corinthians, xii, 2. (A. pd. 

57) The Vulgate is, “Ad tertium caelum.” 
And we have created over you seven heavens. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran, ii, 178. (c. 630) Sale, 
tr. The Mohammedans recognized seven 
heavens, as well as the Jews, corresponding 
to the seven planets. The Egyptian cos- 
mography had eleven heavens. 

Hee seemed to bee rapt into the thirde heaven. 

GEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 133. (1576) 
He looked upon himself as approaching to the 
seventh heaven. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 26. (1824) 
The Sheik ... rolled his eyes ... between 
every draught, as though the drink .. . had 
come from the seventh heaven. 

A. ΝΥ. Kincrake, Eothen. Ch. 17. (1844) 
Lady Ramsay was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. 

Rita, After Long Grief. Ch. 22. (1883) The 
highest heaven, from the Jewish and Moslem 
seventh heaven, the abode of Jahveh, or 
Allah, and the most exalted angels. 


. caught up to the third heaven. 


11 
Heaven means to be one with God. 
ConrFucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) As quoted 
by Farrar, What Heaven Is. 
Heaven is the presence of God. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, Seek and Find. (1879) 
Heaven is to be at peace with things. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, Sonnets. No. 49. (1894) 


12 
Heav’n would no bargain for its blessings 
drive. 
Joun Drypen, Astrea Redux, |. 137. (1660) 
Heaven is a cheap Purchase, whatever it cost. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2481.(1732) 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


LoweELtL, Vision of Sir Launfal: Prelude.(1848) 
13 


The way to Heaven is as near in the Holy 
Land (if not nearer) as in England or Spain. 
ELEANOR OF CASTILE, wife of Edward I, when 
she insisted on accompanying him on a 
crusade. (1270) See CAMDEN, Remains, p.283. 
Whersomeuer one dye, the waye to the other 
worlde is all like. 

EarL RIVERS, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 35. (1477) Quoting Pythag- 
oras. 

We know the way to heaven to be as ready by 
water as by land. 

FRIAR ELSTOWE, when threatened by Essex with 
drowning in the Thames. (1532) See Froupe, 
History of England. Ch. 5; SToweE, Annales 
of England, p. 562. 

A terrible tempest did arise, and Sir Humphrey 
said cheerfully, ...‘“We are as near heaven 
here at sea as at land.” 

ΤΗΟΜΑΒ Futyer, Worthies: Devon, i, 418. 
(1583) These words, uttered by Gilbert, are 
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said to have been heard by the men on board 
his companion ship, the Hind, just before 
his own ship, the Squirrel, disappeared 
among the icebergs off the Azores in 1583. 
He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand; 
“Do not fear! Heaven is as near,” 
He said, “by water as by land.” 
LoncreL_Low, δὲν Humphrey Gilbert. (1848) 
All places are distant from heaven alike. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. 4, (1621) 
To one bewailing himself that he should not die 
in his own country: “Be of comfort,” saith he 
[Diogenes], “for the way to heaven is alike in 
every place.” 
WrttiaM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 19. 
(1669) 


He will never get to Heaven, that desires to 
go thither alone. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2411.(1732) 
Heaven is worth the whole World. 

THomas FuLiLErR, Gnomologia. No. 2482. 
Heaven will make amends for all. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2483. 


2 
Hello, Central! give me heaven, 
For my mama’s there. 
Cares K. Harris, Hello, Central! Give Me 
Heaven. (1901) 


All this, and Heaven too! 
Par Henry. (a. 1696) See MATTHEW HENRY, 
Life of Philip Henry, p. 70. Title of novel 
by Rachel Field. (1938) 
All this and a place in the country. 
Lee THAYER, Hanging’s Too Good, p. 6. (1943) 


4 

Olympus, where they say, is the abode of the 
gods, which stands for ever. (Οὔλυμπόνδ᾽, ὅθι 
φασὶ θεῶν ἔδος ἀσφαλὲς αἰεὶ | ἔμμεναι.) 


Homer, The Odyssey. ΒΚ. vi, |. 42. (ς. 850 B.C.) 


§ 
Heaven is largely a matter of digestion. 
EvLsert Husearp, A Thousand and One Epi- 
grams, Ὁ. 34. (1914) 
The Coney Island of the Christian imagination. 
Expert Husparn, Roycroft Book of Epigrams. 
6 


Heaven protects children, sailors and drunken 
men. 
Tuomas HucuHes, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 
12. (1861) Quoted as a saying. See DrinxK- 
ING: DRUNKENNESS. 


7 
Great is the idleness which prevails in heaven. 
(Magna otia caeli.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 394. (c. A.D. 120) 
Perhaps a play upon the Latin proverb, “In 
caelo quies” (In heaven there is rest). 


8 
By continual use of the gates of Heaven it 
is possible to preserve them from dust. (T‘ien 
min k‘ai hoh nang wéi t‘zu.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 10. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
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The gates of heaven .. . are not unlocked with 
a golden key. 
ΔΊΣΣΙΑΜ SECKER, The Nonsuch Professor, ii, 
134, (1660) 
The ways of men are narrow, but the gates of 
heaven are wide. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 489. (1940) 


9 
The net of Heaven has large meshes, and 
yet nothing escapes it. 

Lao-tszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 73. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Old, tr. 
10 
Heaven has no favourites; it always aids the 
good man. 

LAO-TS2E, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 79. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
Heaven always favors good desires. (Siempre 
favorece el cielo los buenos deseos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Heaven responds to man as quickly as shadow 
to form or echo to voice. (T‘ien chih ying jén 
min ju ying hsiang.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2315. (1875) 
Heaven stands by the good man. (Ch‘i jén t‘ien 
hsiang.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2327. 

11 
Heaven does not speak. 
Mencius, Discourses. Bk. v, pt. i, ch. 5, sec. 5. 


Quoting Confucius. 
12 


We are no nearer heaven on top of Mount 
Cenis than at the bottom of the sea. (Nous 
ne sommes pas plus prez du ciel sur le mont 
Cenis, qu’au fond de la mer.) 


Monralicn_e, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
13 


It is the opinion of Socrates and mine also, 
that the wisest judging of heaven is not to 
judge of it at all. (C’est, ἃ l’advis de Socrate, 
et au mien aussi, le plus sagement jugé du 
ciel, que nen juger point.) 

MonrTaIicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
Heaven were not Heaven, if we knew what. it 

were. 
Sm Joun Suck ine,Against Fruition.(c.1635) 


14 
A Persian’s Heav’n is easily made, 
’Tis but black eyes and lemonade. 
Tuomas ΜΌΟΒΕ, Intercepted Letters. No vi, 
Ι, 32. (1806) 
That Prophet ill sustains his holy call, 
Who finds not heav’ns to suit the tastes of all. 
THomas Moore, Lalla Rookh: The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, 1. 558. (1817) 


15 
If his wife or any of his children had beene 
diseased or troubled, he would say vnto them: 
‘We may not looke at our pleasures to goe 
to heauen in Fetherbeddes.” 
Sm Tomas Mors, in Harpsrietp, Life, Ὁ. 75. 
(c. 1520) 
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Wee cannot goe to heaven on beds of down. 
RICHARD BRATHWAIT, The English Gentleman, 
p. 152. (1630) 
To go to heaven in a featherbed. Non est e terrts 
mollis ad astra via. (Not easy is the passage from 
the earth to the stars.) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 243. (1678) 
None go to heaven on a featherbed. 
Ropertson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.718.( 1681) 
There is no going to Heaven in a Sedan. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4910.(1732) 


1 
That they may be considered wise, they rail 
at heaven. (Ut putentur sapere, coelum vitu- 
perant. ) 

PHaAEpDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fab.6,1.26.(c.25 8.C.) 
2 


A man must go old to the court,and young to 
a cloister, that would go from thence to 
heaven. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1678) 


3 

Sydney Smith said that his idea of Heaven 

was eating foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
SAMUEL Rocers, Table-Talk. (1856) 

4 


Our daily bread depends on Heaven; Heaven 
knows how each man gets his living. (Ch‘ih 
fan k‘ao t‘ien; ch‘ih fan pu man t‘ien.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2320. (1875) 
Men deceive good men; men fear bad men; 
Heaven does neither. (Jén shan jén ch‘i t‘ien pu 
ch‘i; jén o jén p‘a t‘ien pu p‘a.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2322. 
Man may not know, but Heaven does. (Jen pu 
chih t‘ien chih.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2340 


5 
Heaven . . . The treasury of everlasting Joy. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, ii, 1, 17. (1590) 


6 
I hope we shall meet in heaven. 
Swtrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
In heaven I hope to bake my own bread and 
clean my own linen. 
H. D. Trroreavu, Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
3 March, 1841. 
Heaven is a place where you can have a little 
conversation. 
Amos Bronson Atcott. As_ recorded by 
THOREAU, Winter, 17 Jan., 1860. 
Heaven might be defined as the place which men 
avoid. 
H.R. THoreau, Excursions. (1863) 
8 


No man must go to Heaven who has not sent 
his heart thither before. 
THomas WIi1Lson, Maxims of Piety. (c. 1755) 


9 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
Worpsworth, [ntimations of Immortality. St. 
5. (1803) 
Infancy: The period of our lives when, according 
to Wordsworth, “Heaven lies about us.” The 
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world begins lying about us pretty soon after- 
ward. 
AMbROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


10 
Heye he sit that akeres deleth. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1300) 
In Anglia, 51.267. 
He sits above that deals aikers [acres]. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 1595) 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge 
That no king can corrupt. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 1, 100. (1612) 
Well, God’s above all. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 105. (1605) 


i II—Heaven and Earth 


If you are ignorant about things of earth, how 
can you know about things of heaven? 
ΡΟ ΘΜΙΘΝ Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 96a.(c.450) 


He finds no ascent to heaven and no seat on 
earth. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 603. (1817) 


So perplexed he knows not where to turn. 
13 


The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
footstool. (Caelum sedes mea, terra autem 
scabellum pedum meorum.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, Ixvi, 1. (c. 725 B Cc.) 


14 
If heauene be on this erthe . . . 
It is in cloistere or in scole. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman Text 
B, passus x, ]. 300. (1377) 

I shal have myn hevene in erthe here. 
CuHaucer, Marchantes Tale, 1. 403. (c. 1388) 
Certainly, it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a 

Man’s Minde move in Charitie. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1597) 
A Heaven on Earth. 


MILTON, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 208. (1667) 
15 


Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player’s stage. 


Pt NasHE, In Plague Time. (c. 1600) 
1 


I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away; and there was no more sea. (Kai εἶδον 
οὐρανὸν καινὸν Kal γῆν καινήν’. .. καὶ ἡ θάλασσα 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἔτι.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xxi, 1. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Et vidi caclum novum, et 
terram novam. Primum enim caelum, et 
prima terra abiit, et mare iam non est.” 


17 

Without scaling mountains no one can knuw 
the height of heaven; without descending 
valleys, no one can know the depth of earth. 


WILLIAM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
18. (1875) 


18 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in 
pain. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 357. (1600) 
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; IlI—Heaven and Hell 


A man may go to Heaven with half the pains 
which it costs him to purchase Hell. 
FIELDING, Jonathan Wild. Bk. iv, ch. 15. (1743) 
Heaven has a shining path—none walk along it; 
Hell’s gateless wall to force, the nations throng it. 
ARTHUR E. MOULE, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
DooirttTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 323. 
(1872) The Germans say, “In die Halle 
kommt man mit grodsserer Miihe, als in den 
Himmel” (Men take more trouble to get to 
hell than to heaven), or, less literally, ““The 
way to hell is more difficult than the way 
to heaven.” 


2 
All of Heaven and Hell is not known till here- 
after. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 540. (1732) 
Better go to Heaven in Rags, than to Hell in 
Embroidery. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 898. 

Hell is wherever Heaven is not. 
Tuomas FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 2489. 


3 
In heaven all is bliss, in hell all is misery; on 
earth, between the two, both one thing and 
the other. (En el cielo todo es contento; en 
el inferno todo es pesar; en el mundo, como 
en medio, uno y otro.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

211. (1647) 


They that be in hell, wene there is none other 
heuen. 
JoHN Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 334. (1605) 
They verifie the olde Proverb, which is, That 
such as were never but in Hell, doo thinke that 
there is no other Heaven. 
Sir JOHN ΘΜΥΤΗῈ, Discourses Concerning the 
Formes of Weapons: Proeme. (1590) 
He that is in hell thinks there is no other heaven. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Colours of Good and 
Evil. Sec. 6. (1597) From the Italian, “Chi 
ὁ in inferno non sa cid che sia cielo” (He 
who is in hell knows not what heaven is). 
For, those the proverb saith, that liue in hell, 
Can ne’er conceive what ’tis in heauen to dwell. 
GEORGE WITHER, Juvenalia: Motto. (1621) 
They that be in hell, think there’s no better in 
heaven. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 102. (1670) 


δ 
I desire to go to Hell, not to Heaven. In Hell 
I shall enjoy the company of popes, kings and 
princes but in Heaven are only beggars, monks, 
hermits and apostles. 
NIcCOLO MACHIAVELLI. On his deathbed. (1530) 
The Germans say, “Himmel fur Klima; 
Holle fur Gesellschaft’ (Heaven for cli- 


mate, Hell for Society). 
6 


The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 
Mixton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 254. (1667) 
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Heaven and hell are near man, yea, in him. 
SWEDENBORG, Arcana Caelestia. Sec.8919.(1749) 
I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answered, “I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 
Epwarp F1tzGErAaLp,tr.,Omar Kkayyam.(1859) 
Heaven but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire. 
Epwarb F1tzGERALD, tr., Omar Khayydm. 
Heaven and hell are within the heart. 
S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, p. 363. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Hell is veiled in delights, and Heaven in hard- 

ships and miseries. 
MOHAMMED, Sunnah. 

ὃ Muhammad, Ὁ. 85. 


Between us and heaven, hell or nothingness 
there is nothing but life, which of all things 
in the world is the frailest. (Entre nous et 
le ciel, l’enfer ou le néant, il n’y a donc que la 
vie, qui est la chose du monde la plus fragile. ) 

BLAISE Pascal, Pensées. Pt. ii, art. 2. (c. 1660) 


(c. 630) Sayings of 


To be in hell is to drift: to be in heaven is 


to steer. 
SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


10 
I had rather rule within my dark domain than 
to rehabit Coelum Imperium, and there live 
. a slave of the Most High. 
ANTHONY STAFFORD, Niobe. (1611) 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heav’n. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, }. 263. (1667) 
The devil used to say that it was better to reign in 
Hell than to be a valet-de-chambre in Heaven. 
saree Jonathan Wild. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1743) 


For ’tis not where we lie, but whence we Fell, 
The loss of Heaven’s the greatest Pain in Hell. 
Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
To appreciate heaven well 
"Τὶς ie for a man to have some fifteen minutes 
of hell. 
WILL CarLeton, Gone With a Handsomer 
Man. (1885) 


IV—The Heavens 
See also Sky 


12 

Tho’ the Heavens be glorious, yet they are 
not all Stars. 

Ὁ aos FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5010.(1732) 


1 
The road to the heavens remains. (Restat iter 
caell. 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. BK. ii, 1. 37. (c. 1 B.C.) 


14 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handywork. (Caeli 
enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera manuum eius 
annunciat firmamentum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xix, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
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1 
Each heart as heavy as a log. 
Cowper, The Yearly Distress. St. 4. (c. 1780) 
2 
Heavy as golde is. 
PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse: Massif.(1530) 


3 
The weght of wickedness that makis youre 
herts heuyere than Icde. 
RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE, The Psalter, iv, 
3. (c. 1335) 
Myn herte is hevy so led. 
Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 121. (c. 1320) 
My synnnes ben hevy as hevy Ieed. 
THomMAS BRAMPTON, Paraphrase on the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, p. 13. (1414) 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as fead. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,5,17.(1595) 
Try his wit, scfor, you’ll find it as heavy as lead. 
DrypDEN, Love Triumphant. Act i, sc. 1. (1694) 
He is heavy as lead. 
BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Fable of the Bees, 
p. 54. (1714) 
My head is as heavy as so much lead. 
DICKENS, David Cooperfield. Ch. 7. (1850) 
4 
They are as heavy as dumplings. 
H. ἢ. Trroreau, Autumn, 7 Oct., 1857. 


HEDGE 

5 
Without a hedge a vineyard is laid waste. 

BEN S1ra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

XXxvi, 25. (c. 190 B. c.) Oesterley, tr. 

6 
Better to keep under an old hedge than creepe 
under a new furs-bush. 

Joun CrarkKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 25. (1639) 
Learne to Lye Warm; or, An Apology for that 

Proverb, 
’Tis Good Sheltering under an Old Hedge. 

Unknown. Title of tract. (1674) Ray, English 

Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 
Better shelter under an old Hedge, than a young 
Furzbush. 

THoMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 922. (1732) 
It’s better sheltering under an auld hedge than 
under a new-planted wood. 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 46. (1818) 


7 
You’d break a gap whcere the hedge is whole. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 80. (1639) 
You seck a brack [gap] where the hedge is whole. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 165. (1670) 

8 
He has made many a white hedge black. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologta, Ὁ. 191. (1639) 
By stealing linen. 
9 
Where the hedge is lowest, men maic soonest 
oucr. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Where the hedge is lowest that commonlie is 
sonest cast to grounde. 

WILLIAM BuLtetn, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence, p. 65. (1564) 
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A low hedge is easily leapt over. 

WiLttiaMm CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 317. 
(1605) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 

The devil chose rather to assault Eve than 
Adam, . . . He labours to creep over where the 
hedge is lowest. 

WiLLiAMm GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 296. (1655) 

Men loup the dike where it is leaghest. 

JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 250. (1721) 
Where the Hedge is lowest, Men leap over. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5666. (1732) 
10 
Onc who ever loved to be on the better side 
of the hedge. 

PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Livy, lxix, epit. 1246. 

(1600) In the better position. 

We are on the safer side of the hedge. 

RICHARD BAXTER, Worc. Petit. Def.,p.24.(1653) 
To be on the wrong side of the hedge, or mistaken. 

RoBertT AINSWORTH, Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae: Erro. (1816) 

11 
A wall between preserves love. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 168. (1710) 

A hedge between keeps friendship green. 

A. B. Cneares, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 93. 
(1875) 

LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR, YET PULL NOT DOWN YOUR 
HEDGE, See under NEIGHBOR. 

12 

I am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
li, 2, 25. (1601) 

This rocking trick, to hedge thus, . 
and shuffle with God. 

Isaac Barrow, Sermons, iii, 397. (c. 1670) 
Now, Criticks, do your worst, that here are met; 
For, like a Rook, I have hedg’d in my bet. 

GeorcE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BucKINGHAM, The 
Rehearsal. (1672) 

[Some] like cunning Betters, sate judiciously 
hedging, and so ordered their matters that which 
side soever prevailed, they would be sure to he 
the Winncrs. 

ANDREW MARVELL, Mr. Smirke. (1676) 
That’s laying against yourself—I love a hedge. 

Fievpinc, Pasquin. Act iii, sc. 1. (1736) 

To make a hedge; to secure a bet, or wager, laid 
on one side, by taking the odds on the other. 

Sporting Magazine, xviii, 100, (1801) 
Prophesy as much as you like, but always hedge. 

O. a Essays: Bread and Newspapers. 
It was .. . natural for him to trim and hedge. 

Lorp Wo tsetey, Life of Marlborough, ii, 291. 
(1894) 

13 
Man seith to biworde, haege sitteth that acercs 
daeleth. 

SKEAT, Early English Proverbs, ch. 6. Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. (1130) Hedge abides that 
fields divides. 

No HEDGE WITHOUT EARS, see under Fars. 


. . to dodge 
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1 
To travel long out West, a man must be, in 
the local phrase, “well heeled.” 
BEADLE, The Undeveloped West, p. 351. (1873) 
Well provided with money. 


This was his signal to “heel” himself and 
come upon the ground. 

Joaquin MILier, Life Amongst the Modocs, 
p. 301. (1873) To arm himself, from arm- 
ing a game-cock with a gaff or spur. A cock 
is said to be heeled when his spurs are on. 

The man had gone off to “heel himself,” and 
there would soon be trouble. 

W. Wricut, Big Bonanza, Ὁ. 363. (1877) 

Her stripling brought an armful of aged sheet- 
music from their room—for this bride went 
“heeled” as you might say. 

Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad. Ch. 32. (1880) 


3 
It’s time to lend my horse a heele. 
ZACHARY Boyp, Zion’s Flowers, p. 62. (c. 1620) 
Ply’d | With iron heel, his courser’s side. 
SAMUEL ButLer, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 
484. (1663) 
The word heel is taken for the spur itself. Hence 
we say ... “he knows the heels; he obeys the 
heels; he answers the heels.” 
OspaLpiston, The British Sportsman, Ὁ. 395. 
(1792) 


Touch me not on the sair heel. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 1595) 
5 
Let vour uncle kick his heels in your hall. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Minor. Act ii. (1760) To 
stand waiting impatiently. 
111 trouble him [not] to leave me here kicking 
my heels. 
Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 13. (1833) 


6 
He was clapt in Prison, and came not out but 
with his heels forward. 
G.H., tr., History of the Cardinals of the 
Roman Church. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1670) 
How came you hither, sir ?—Faith, like a Corpse 
into Church, boy, with my heels foremost. 
Cottey Crpper, Love Makes a Man. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1701) 


7 
Many a one hath had better counsel! from his 
heeles, then from his elbows. 

BisHop JOSEPH HALL, Contemplations, xix, 8. 

(1612) 
One pair of heels sometimes is worth two pair 
of hands. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs,p.2/1.(1659) 
One Pair of Heels is worth two Pair of Hands; 
that is, it is better to run for it than be beaten. 

NATHAN Battey, Household Dictionary: Heel. 

(1736) See also under Lrc. 


8 
Showing the hollow of the foot. (τὸ κοῖλον τοῦ 
ποδὸς δεῖξαι.) 
Hesycuius, Lexicon. (c. Α. Ὁ. 500) The Latin 
is, “Volam pedis ostendere.” 
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Shewe a fayre paire of heeles. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
In the field a fayre payre of heeles to shew. 

JOHN GRANGE, Golden A phroditis,sig.D3.(1577) 
Darest thou ... play the coward with thy in- 
denture and show it a fair pair of heels and run 
from it? 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 52. (1597) 
But for these shackles, debt would often shew 
credit a light pair of heeles. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Works, p. 55. (1630) 

He hath shewed them a fair pair of heels. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 70. (1678) 
Folly will show a clean pair of heels. 

WALTER Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 40. (1819) 

Your husband will show them a clean pair of 
heels off the Nore. 

BESANT AND RIcE, Chaplain of the Fleet. Pt. i, 

ch. 12. (1881) 
Black Dog, in spite of his wounds, showed a 
wonderful clean pair of heels. 

STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 2. (1883) 
When 8 person runs away through fear, he shews 
a pair of clean heels. 

WILLIAM DICKINSON, Glossary of Cumberland, 

p. 66. (1899) 


9 
I forthwith took to my heels. (Pedibus proti- 
nam me dedi.) 

Naevius, Colax. Frag. 36, Loeb. (c. 220 B.c.) 
He found himself a refuge in his heels. (Pedibus 
perfugium peperit.) 

Prautus, Cistellaria, 1. 161. (c. 200 B.C.) 

I took to my heels as fast as I could. (Ego me 
in pedes quantum queo.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 844. (161 B.C.) 

With what timid foot he speeds away 1 (Ut timido 
pede vadit!) 

Lucizivus, Satires. Bk. xxviii, frag. 845, Loeb. 

(c. 131 B.C.) 
This Manes had taken his heeles and renne away. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, i, 

127. (1542) 
Let us take our heels and run away. 

Wi1L1aM WALKER, I[diomatologia 

Latina: Preface. (1690) 
The rabble incontinently took to their heels. 

WASHINGTON Irvinc, Knickerbocker. Bk. vii, 

ch. 11. (1809) 
We just unfurled our heels and shoved. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 40.(1884) 
I told the king to give his heels wings. 

Marx Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 342. 

(1889) 


Anglo- 


10 
His yeomen bolde cast their heeles in their 
necke, and friskt it after him. 
THomas NASHE, Lenten Stuffe, p. 8. (1599) 
They leaped headlong. 
11 
You're treading on my heels. (Calces deteris.) 
Piautus, Mercator, |. 952. (c. 200 B.C.) 
There bene also somme as men saie 
That folwen Simon ate heles. 
see pia Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 18. 
390 
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Death preaceth hard at your heeles. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin upon the Psalms, 
xlix, 13. (1571) 
I kept close at his heels. 
JouN TYNDALL, Glaciers of the Alps. Bk. i, ch. 
16. (1860) 


Let him cool his heels there till morning. 
WILLIAM RowLey, A Match at Midnight. Act 
iii. (1633) To be kept waiting. 
O whilest their heels cool how do their hearts 
burn? 
THomas Futter, The Holy State: The 
Courtier. Bk. iv, ch. 1, sec. 17. (1642) 
In this parlour Amelia cooled her heels, as the 
phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. 
Ἁ Henry ΕἼΕΓΡΙΝΟ, Amelia. Bk. vi, ch. 9. (1752) 


[He] laid an archer by the heels. 
REGINALD Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft. 
Bk. iii, ch. 15. (1584) 
Seized upon him and clapped him by the heels. 
Guinon Gopparp, Introduction to Burton’s 
Diary, i, 160. (1654) 
Now a new Misfortune feels, 
Dreading to be laid by th’ Heels. 
᾿ ΨΙΕΤ, The Legion Club, 1. 197. (1736) 


It is young Orlando, that tripped up the 
wrestler’s heels. 
SUAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2,225. (1600) 
Thy Constancy hath trip’d up Fortune’s heel. 
Joun Tayvtor, King’s Majesty. (1618) 
Death has tripped up my heels. 
JoserH Appison, Rosamund. Sc. 7. (1707) 
I wish it were in my power to kick up his heels. 
BaRING-GOULD, The Gaverocks, iii, 58. (1887) 


4 
Better a fair pair of heels than die at the 
gallows. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
67. (1620) 
Better a fair Pair of Heels, than a Halter. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 861. (1732) 


5 
[He] turn’d short on his heel. 
WILLIAM THompson, The Royal Navy-men’s 
Advocate, p. 38. (1757) 
[He] turned upon his heel, and was striding out 
of the room. 
FRANCES ΒΌΚΝΕΥ, Cecilia, i, 61. (1782) 
He turned round on his heels and marched out. 
Scott, Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 8. (1834) 


Go with their hose out at heles. 
THOMAS Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, 82b. 
(1553) 
Worne out at heeles and elbowes. 
ABRAHAM FRAUNCE, The Lawiers Logike. Pt. 
i, iv, 27. (1588) 
A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 164. (1605) 
Down at heels and out at elbows. 
WILLIAM DarrELL, A Gentleman Instructed in 
the Conduct of a Happy Life, p. 212. (1732) 
Her shoes went down at heel. 
er ἀῶ Ingoldsby Legends: St. Odille. 
1840 
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Fray’d i’ the knees, and out at elbow ... and 
bursten at the toes, and down at heels. 
TENNYSON, Queen Mary. Act i, sc. 1. (1875) 
You’ve certainly run down at the heels. 
Hivea Barey, The Smiling Corpse, p. 112. 


(1941) 


He toke a surfet with a cup, 
That made hym tourne his heels up. 
WYNKYN DE WorDE, Maid Emlyn. (c. 1500) 
He strake him with his bullet full in the fore- 
head . . . and withall turned vp his heeles. 
RAPHAEL HOLINSHED, Chronicles of Ireland, iii, 
93/2. (1577) 
I would not for a duckat she had kicked vp her 
heeles. 
THomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. (1604) 
Passer oultre, to tipe up the heeles, to die. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Passer. (1611) 
He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an everlasting fall. 
JoHn Bunyan, The Heavenly Foot-man, Ὁ. 
148. (1688) 
His heels he’ll kick up, 
Slain by an onslaught fierce of hiccup. 
Rosert BROWNING, The Flight of the Duchess. 
Pt. xvii, 1. 33. (1845) 


8 
Exit the heel to end heels. 

JEAN Wess, No Match for Murder, p. 9. (1942) 
I felt like a heel. 

LEE THAYER, Hanging’s Too Good, p.85.(1943) 
Gabrielle was his Achilles heel. She’d be glad to 
know that. Though she might resent being called 
a heel. 

LAWRENCE TREAT, O as in Omen, p. 231. (1943) 
ΠῈΕΕ OF ACHILLES, see under ACHILLES. 


Ay hele ouer hed hourlande aboute. 

Unknown, Early English Alliterative Poems, 

C, 269. (c. 1350) 
I couped Mungo’s ale Clean heels o’er head. 

ALEXANDER Ross, Helenore. (1768) 

He gave [him] such an involuntary kick in the 

Face as drove him Head over Heels. 

Unknown, The Contemplative Man, i, 133. 

(1771) “Head over heels,” although fairly 
common in modern usage, is a meaningless 
corruption of “heels over head.” 

Why did you hurl royalty ... head over heels 

out of yonder Tuileries’ window? 

THACKERAY, Paris Sketch-Book, p. 32. (1840) 
A total . . . summerset, or tumble heels-over- 
head. 

CARLYLE, Frederick the Great, iv, 523. (1864) 


HEIR 
See also Inheritance 


10 
The heir of eternity, self-begotten and self- 
born. 
Book of the Dead. Ch. 15. (c. 4000 B. c.) (Papy- 
rus of Nekht.) 
Behold I am the heir of eternity, to whom hath 
been given everlastingness. 
Book of the Dead. Ch. 61, 1. 10. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
(Papyrus of Nefer-uben-f.) 
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I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files 
of time. 
; Tennyson, Locksley Hall, }. 178. (1842) 


The Fork is commonly the Rake’s Heir. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4536.(1732) 


I gave the mouse a hole, and she is become 
my heir. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 99. (1640) 
Let an ill man lie in thy straw, and he looks to 
be thy heir. 

‘ Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 273. 


Heir follows heir as wave succeeds on wave. 
(Heres | heredem alterius velut unda super- 
venit undam.) 

᾿ Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2,}. 175. (20 B.c.) 


Never think of leaving perfumes or wine to 
your heir. Let him have your money, but give 
these to yourself. (Unguentum heredi num- 
quam nec vina relinquas. | Ille habeat nummos, 
haec tibi tota dato.) 

; Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xiii,epig.126.(c.a. 0.85) 


Our lawyers have this saying, that God onely 
makes heirs. 

Dupvtey NortH, Oeconomics, Ὁ. 25. (1669) 
North is referring to Coke’s dictum, “Haere- 
dem Deus facit, non homo” (God, not man, 
makes the heir), sometimes given, “Deus 
solus haerendem facere potest” (Only God 
can make an heir). 


6 
The tears of an heir are laughter behind a 
mask. (Heredis fletus sub persona risus est.) 
PuBLILIusS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 258. (c. 43 
B.c.) Quoted by AuLtus GELLIUs, bk. xvii, 
ch. 14; Bacon, Ornamenta Rationalia, No. 
18; Montaicne, bk. i, ch. 37, the French 
being, “Les pleurs d’un héretier sont des ris 
sous le masque.” The Germans say, “Des 
Erben Weinen ist heimliches Lachen” (The 
heir’s crying is secret laughter). 


7 

It is better to bring forth an heir than to 
seek one. (Heredem ferre utilius est quam 
quaerere. ) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.259.(c.43 B.C.) 
One can trust the heir by birth more than the 
heir by will. (Magis fidus heres nascitur quam 
scribitur.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sextentiae. No. 364. There 
is a law maxim, “Haeres legitimus est quem 
nuptiae demonstrant” (The legitimate heir 
is he whom the marriage rites indicate as 
such). 

He stows treasure in the tomb who makes an 
old man his heir. (Thesaurum in sepulcro ponit 
qui senem heredem facit.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 692. 


8 
Land was never lost for want of an heir. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 165. (1678) 
The Italians say, “Ai ricchi non mancano 
parenti” (The rich never want kindred) 
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9 

The next heir is always suspected and hated. 
(Suspectum semper invisumque qui proximus 
destinaretur. ) 


Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 21. (A.D. 109) 
10 


Merely to come into the world the heir of a 
fortune is not to be born, but to be still-born, 
rather. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Life Without Principle.(1854) 


HELL 
See also Heaven and Hell 
ss I—Hell: Definitions 
Hell is the work of prigs, pedants and pro- 
fessional truth-tellers. 
sae en BuTLer, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 


Kek Job seith: that “in helle is noon-ordre 
of rule.” 
CHAUCER, Cauterbury Tales: 
Tale, Sec. 10. (c. 1389) 
The religion of Hell is patriotism and the gov- 
ernment is an enlightened democracy. 
3) B. CABELL, Jurgen. Ch. 38. (1919) 


The Persones 


Hell is no other, but a soundlesse pit, 
Where no one beame of comfort peeps in it. 
Rosert Herrick, Noble Numbers: Hell. (1648) 
The fire of Hell this strange condition hath, 
To burn, not shine (as learned Basil saith). 
ROBERT Herrick, Noble Numbers: Hell Fire. 


14 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one selfe place, for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, must we euer be. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, Doctor Faustus, |. 553. 
(c. 1590) 
Himself is his own dungeon. 
Joun Mitton, Comus, 1. 385. (1634) 
The heart of man is the place the Devils dwell in: 
I feel sometimes a Hell within my self. 
Sir Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 51. (1643) 
The Hell within him, for within him Hell 
He brings. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, ]. 20. (1667) 
Which way I fly is Hell; my self am Hell. 
ΜΊΣΤΟΝ, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, }. 75. 
I fear no further hell than that I feel. 
JEDWARD Youne, Busiris. Act i, sc. 1. (1719) 


Hell ; is the place where the satisfied compare 
disappointments. 
ee MoEL.LeErR, Madame Sand. Act ii. (1917) 


Hell is both sides of the tomb, and a devil 
may be respectable and wear good clothes. 
CuHarLes H. ParkHurstT, Sermons: The Phar- 
isee’s Prayer. (1909) 


Hell is a place where you have nothing to do 
but amuse yourself. 
GrorcE BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. 
Act iii. (1903) 
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1 
Hell is a city much like London. 
P. B. SHeitey, Peter Bell the Third. Pt. iii, 
I], 1. (1819) 


Hell itself may be contained within the com- 
pass of a spark. 
Η. Ὁ. THorgau, Autumn, 19 Dec., 1837. 


᾿ II—Hell: Apothegms 
To go to heaven in a wheelbarrow [i.e. to go 
to hell]. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, i, 144. (1629) The 
context is, “This oppressor must needs go 
to heaven. ... But it will be, as the by- 
word is, in a wheelbarrow: the fiends and 
not the angels, will take hold on him.” 

He may go to hell on a hard-trotting horse and 
a porcupine saddle. 

TrmoTHY SHAY ARTHUR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night iii, p. 45. (1854) 

That girl of ours is riding to hell on a broomstick. 

KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous With the Past. 
p. 21. (1940) 

We're goin’ to hell in a hand basket. 

BAYARD KENDRICK, The Odor of Violets, p. 55. 

(1941) 


Helle hund, thaes nama . . . waes Ceruerus. 

Kinc AELFRED, tr., Boethius. Ch. 35, sec. 6. 

(c. 888) 
From that hell hounde, 
That leyth in cheynes bounde. 

SKELTON, Phyllyp Sparrowe, 1. 89. (c. 1525) 
The whoreson old hellcat. 

MIppLeton, The Witch. Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 1600) 
We cannot be too bitter, she’s a hell-cat. 

CHAPMAN AND SHIRLEY, The Ball. Act iii, sc. 

2. (1632) 
A hell-cat, who hates me as she does the devil. 

Marryat, The Dog-fiend. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1837) 
Ef dey ever wuz a hellian he wuz one! 

J. C. Harris, Sister Jane, p. 136. (1896) 
Did you ever see a straighter-nosed gang of 
hellions ? 

O. HENRY, The Four Million, p. 8. (1903) 
Three children that was known to be hellions. 

: Witson, Ma Pettingill, p. 225. (1919) 


There are no fans in hell. 

BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 661.(1817) 
This Arabic [proverb] . . . worthy of Mecca’s 
prophet himself, and of the earnestness with 
which he realized Gehenna, There are no fans 
in hell. 

R. C. Trencnu, Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1853) 


6 
Break ’em with a snaffle, an’ they bolt hell- 
western crooked. 
CANFIELD, Maid of the Frontier, p. 100. (1898) 
This event sure knocks me hell-west and crooked. 
S. E. Waite, Arizona Nights, p. 286. (1907) 


7 
Hell Maria! 
CrarLes GATES Dawes, while testifying at a 
Congressional Committee hearing, 2 Feb., 
1921. “Some meticulous editor tried to make 
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sense by writing in the ‘and’ (Hell and 
Maria]. Thus Dawes got his nickname and 
the great Dawes myth its start.”-—-STANLEY 
Frost, Hell an’ Maria—Revised. The Out- 
look, 27 Aug., 1924. 


8 
Hell and Chancery are always open. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2486.(1732) 


Hell’s broken loose. 
ROBERT GREENE, Frier Bacon and Frier Bun- 
gay. Act iv, sc. 1. (1594) 
Aes should say, and swear, hell were broken 
oose. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1596). 
Hell is empty, and all the devils are here. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 214. (1611) 
Fye, fye Hell is broke loose upon me. 
PETER HAUSTED, The Rivall Friends. Act v, sc. 
10. (1632) 

With thee Came not all Hell broke loose? 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 918. (1667) 
Since hell’s broke loose, why should not you be 

mad?P 
DryvEN, Oedipus. Act ii, sc. 1. (1678) 
All hell is broke loose yonder. 

THomas D’UrFey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. ii, act ii, sc. 2. (1694) 
Hey, what a clattering is here! One would think 

hell was broken loose. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
A furious cannonade roared ... till daybreak. 
Hell seemed broke loose. 
CHARLES READE, White Lies. th. 21. (1857) 
Why here you have the awfulest of crimes 
For nothing! Hell broke loose on a butterfly ! 
ROBERT BRrowninc, The Ring and the Book. 
Pt. iv, 1. 1601. (1868) 


10 
No hell will frighten men away from sin. 
Tuomas HaweElIs, Speech in Season: Bk. i, Hell. 
(c. 1770) 
Hell is given up so reluctantly by those who 
don’t expect to go there. 
H. L. Witson, The Spenders, p. 241. (1902) 


11 
There is nobody will go to hell for company. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1168. (1650) 
HEAVEN FOR CLIMATE, HELL FOR COMPANY, 566 
under HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy coming. (Infernus subter con- 
turbatus est in occursum adventus tui.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xiv, 9. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Thou shalt for this sinne dwell 
Right in the devils ers of helle. 

CHAUCER, Romaunt of Rose, 1. 7577. (c. 1365) 
Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! Thou’ll get thy fairin’! 
In Hell they'll roast thee like a herrin’. 

RoBERT Burns, Tam O’Shanter. (1790) 
Hair-hung and breeze-shaken over hell. 

Epwarp EccLeston,Circuit Rider.Ch.27.(1874) 
Judge Gary never saw a blast furnace until after 
his death. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG, The Story of the CIO. 

Ch. 3. (1938) 
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1 
He that goes down to hell never comes up. 
(Qui descenderit ad inferos, non ascendet. ) 

Old Testament: Job, vii, 9. (c. 350 B.c.) This 
is the Vulgate version. The Revised Version 
is, “He that goeth down to the grave shall 
come up no more.” 

That is ones in helle out cometh hit neuere. | Iob 
the prophete, patriarke reproueth thi sawes, θα 
in inferno nulla est redempcio. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xviii, |. 148. (1377) 

There is no redemption from hell. (In inferno 
nulla est redemptio.) 

Pore Paut III, jestingly, to Michael Angelo, 
who had refused to alter a portrait which he 
had jestingly introduced among the con- 
demned in his “Last Judgment.” (1541) 

O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlast- 
ing redemption for this. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iv, 
2, 58. (1598) 

{t is so deep ... that it reacheth to hell, and 
ther’s no redemption. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, Two Wise Men. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1619) 

From Hell each man says, Lord deliver me, 
Because from Heli can no redemption be. 

JouN TAYLOR THE WATER-POET, A Verry Merry 
Wherry-Ferry-Voyage. (1622) 

“There is no redemption from Hell.” There is a 
place ... by the Exchequer Court commonly 
called Hell... . Formerly the place was for 
the king’s debtors, who never were freed thence, 
until they had paid their uttermost due. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies: Westminster ii, 
413. (1662) 


2 
Heil will never be full till you be in it. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 160. (1721) 
Hell will never have its due, till it have its hold 
of you. 
H.G.Boun,Aandbook of Proverbs,p.405.(1855) 


3 
When we rode Hell-for-leather, 
Both squadrons together. 

Rupyarp Kiprine, Shilin’ a Day. (1892) 
Hell for leather. At great speed; in urgent or 
desperate haste: [4 cliché since] late C. 19-20 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Hell. (1941) 


4 
Come hell or high water, she must see how 
her daughter was faring. 

Joun Koster, Some Like It Gory, p.129.(1940) 
The world is going to go on anyhow, come hell 
or high water. 

THEODORE DREISER, America ls Worth Saving, 

p. 208. (1941) 
Nothing is going to interfere now, hell or high 
water. 

TueEoporA DuBois, Death Is Late to Lunch, 

‘Pp. 62. (1941) 
Come hell or high water, Daisy takes Tom to 
church. 
΄ Tueopora DuBois, The Body Goes Round and 
Round, p. 161. (1942) 
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δ 
What you farmers need to do is to raise less 
corn and more hell. 

Mrs. Mary EvizasEtH Lease, “THE KANsas 
PyTHONESS,” Speech, for the Populist cause 
during the 1890 campaign in Kansas, when 
corn was piled high along railroad tracks, or 
being burned for fuel. 

What’s the matter with Kansas? . . . We have 
decided to send three or four harpies out lectur- 
ing, telling the people that Kansas is raising hell 
and letting the corn go to weeds. 

ΑΜ ALLEN Wuite, Editorial, Emporia 
(Kan.) Gasette, 15 Aug., 1896. 

He is a four-flusher, a ring-tailed, rip-snorting 
hell-raiser, and a grandstander. 
: Waite,Editorial, Emporia Gazette,13 Jan.,1914. 


Fellow-soldiers, let us to breakfast, knowing 
that we shall sup in Hades. (οὔτως ἀριστᾶτε ὡς 
ἐν ἄδου δειπνήσοντες ) 

ΓΈΟΝΙΡΑΒ, to his Lacedaemonians at Thermop- 
ylae. (353 Β. 6.) As quoted by Stobaeus, Plu- 
tarch, and Diodorus. SENECA, E pistles, txxxii, 
21, gives the Latin, “Prandete tamquam 
apud inferos cenaturi ” 


Hell’s bells, Harry, no harm in being polite. 
SINCLAIR LEwIs, Main Street, p. 352. (1920) 


8 
That fear of hell, which troubles the life of 
man from its deepest depths, must be sent 
packing. (Metus ille foras praeceps Acherun- 
tis agendus, | funditus humanam qui vitam 
turbat.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 37. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 


The prisons were hells on earth. 
Ὁ; History of England, i, 207. (1849) 
Cromwell resolved to compel the “rebel” 
owners of land to take refuge in Connaught. 
. “Hell or Connaught,” a phrase that has 
come down to our time. 
W. O’C. Morris, [reland 1494-1868, Ὁ. 154. 
(1896) 
The alternative was like that which Cromwell 
gave, ... only that Connaught was left out 
W. F. Butter, Autobiography. Ch. 16. (1911) 
From Hutt, HELL, anp HAtirax, coop Lorp, DE- 
LIVER US, see under HALIFAX. 


11 

We have met the enemy and given them hell. 
C. E. Norton, Army Letters, p. 161. (1863) 

They give us plenty hell, too, when they catch us 
ΤΟΝ SINCLAIR, King Coal, p. 351. (1917) 


i Gall see you at Orcus’ house. (Apud Orcum 
te videbo. ) 
Piautus, Asinaria, |. 606. (c. 200 B.c.) Orcus 
was the infernal deity who punished perjury. 
He departed unto Acheron without funds for 
the trip. (Abit ad Acheruntem sine viatico.) 
PLautTus, Poenulus, |. 71. (c. 194 Β. 6.) Acheron 
was one of the rivers across which the dead 
were ferried. 
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1 

Quick, open up, I beseech you, unclose this 
door of hell! For I verily believe it is nothing 
else, a place where no man enters save him 
who has lost all hope. (Pandite atque aperite 
propere ianuam hanc Orci, obsecro. | nam 
equidem haud aliter esse duco, quippe quo 
nemo advenit,|nisi quem spes_ reliquere 
omnes. ) 

Piautus, Bacchides, 1. 368. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Leave all hope, ye that enter here. (Lasciate ogni 
speranza, voi ch’ entrate.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto iii, 1. 9. (c. 1300) Cary 
translates it, “Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here,”’ and Longfellow, “All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here.’’ Dante adds, “These 
words, of color obscure, saw I Written above 
: eae gate through which he entered 

ell. 
Written over the gate here are the words ‘Leave 
every hope behind, ye who enter.” Only think 
what a relief that is! For what is hope? A form 
of moral responsibility. Here there is no hope, 
and consequently no duty. 

SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 

2 
Harrow or rake hell, and scum the Devil. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1670) 
Harrow Hell, and rake up the Devil. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1798.(1732) 


3 

To him [the fifth angel] was given the key 
of the bottomless pit. (ἐδόθη αὐτῷ ἡ κλεὶς τοῦ 
φρέατος τῆς ἀβύσσον. ) 


New Testament: Revelation, ix, Ἰ. (c. 90 A.D.) 
Literally, ‘There was given to him the key 
of the well of the abyss.” The Vulgate fol- 
lows this, “δία est ei clavis putci abyssi.” 

Vnder hym the horrible put of helle open. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Personnes 
Tale. Sec. 96. (c. 1386) 
I synke into helle pitte. 
UNKNOWN,York Mysteries, xxxvii, 348.(c.1440) 
The most botomles pit in hell. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: 

Progne, final sentence. (1576) 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 
I dare damnation. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 132. (1600) 

Into the yawning pit Of bottomless perdition 

PoLLok, The Course of Time, x, 476. (1827) 


Tereus and 


4 
You’ve pass’d a hell of time. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No, cxx. (1609) 
I’ve had a hell of a time in your service. 
Mason L. WEEMs, Letters, ii, 354. (1806) 
We had, what would be called in western par- 
lance, a hell of a scare. 
Spirit of the Times, 16 May, 1846, p. 138/2. 
Hell of a fight. 
ao A. Jacxson, Diary, Ὁ. 521. (1859) 


if I owned Texas and Hell, I would rent out 
Texas and live in Hell. 

GENERAL PHILIP Henry SHERIDAN, at the 

officers’ mess of the Fourth Infantry, at Fort 


Clark, Texas, in 1855. Sheridan was at that 
time a second lieutenant. 


If I cannot influence the gods, I will move all 
hell. (Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta 
movebo. ) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 312. (19 B.C.) Juno 
says this as she turns to the Furies to stay 
Aeneas. 

All hell shall stir for this. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 1, 72. (1599) 


7 
We shall have... 
time elapses. 
Lorp WELLINGTON, in Gurwoop, Dispatches, 
viii, 235. (1811) 
Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when casu- 
ally raised to the supreme seat in the council 
DE QUINCEY, The Caesars, ix, 135. (1832) 
I’ve played hell-and-tommy already with a fot 
of them. 
πο McCartuy. Donna Quixote. Ch. 32. 
1879) 
I tried every place . . . and played like hell. 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Bk. i, ch.29.(1855) 


hel] to pay before much 


8 

A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell, 

But unto you I shall allow 

The easiest room in Hell. 

MIcHAEL WIGGLESWorRTH, The Day of Doom 
(1662) God is speaking to the children 
damned for Adam’s fall. 

It doesn’t matter what they preach, 

Of high or low degree; 

The old Hell of the Bible 
Is Hell enough for me. 
FRANK L. STANTON, Hell. (1898) 


9 
[1 dreamed that] I cut one of your throats 
from ear to ear, saying, “Go to hell across 
lots.” 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, Discourses, i, 83. (1853) 
“Across lots,” by the most direct way. 
I would send them to hell across lots if they 
meddled with me. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, Speech. (1857) 
You may go to the devil across lots. 
ea WIntuHROP, John Brent. Ch. 17. (a. 
1861 


10 
One Hell receives all mortals alike. (πάντας 
ὁμῶς θνητοὺς els "Atdns δέχεται. ) 
Unxnown, Epigram., (c. a.p. 300) See GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. BK. vii, epig. 342. 


IlI—Hell: The Primrose Way 


A single path leads to the house of Hades. 
(ἁπλῆ γὰρ oluos els “Ardov φέρει. ) 

AESCHYLUS, Telephus. Frag. 131, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.C.) Quoted by Prato, Phaedo, 108A, 
who adds, “TI think the path is neither simple 
nor single, for if it were, there would be 
no need of guides.” To which, no doubt, the 
modern commentator would retort that no- 
body needs a guide to go to hell. See also 
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CE me 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp., i, 43, 104; CLEMENT 
or ALEXANDRIA, Miscellanies, iv, 7, 583; 
Dionysius oF HAicarnassus, Art of Rhet- 
oric, vi, 5. 


1 

The descent to Hades is much the same from 
whatever place we start. (πανταχόθεν ὁμοία 
ἐστὶν ἡ els ἄδον κατάβασις.) 

ANAXAGORAS (428 B.c.), when, on his death- 
bed at Lampsacus, his friends asked him if 
he wished them to take him back to Cla- 
zomonae, his native land. See DI0CENES 
LaERTIUS, Anaxagoras, ii, 3, 11. The story 
is told also by Cicero, Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, i, 43, 104, who Latins the phrase: 
“Undique enim ad inferos tantumdem viae 
est.” 

2 

The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones, but at the end thereof is the pit of 
Hades. (Via peccantium complanata lapidibus, 
et in fine illorum inferi, et tenebrae, et 
poenae. ) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxi, 11. (c. 190 B.C.) 


3 

The road to hell is easy to travel; at any rate 
men pass that way with their eyes shut. 
(εὔκολον τὴν els Adov 636y° καταμύοντας γοῦν 
ἀπιέναι. 

Bion, Apothegm. (c. 100 8. 6.) See DIOcENES 
LAERTIUS, Bion, iv, 49. 

Easy is the descent to Avernus: night and day 
the door of gloomy Dis stands open; but to re- 
trace thy steps and pass out to the upper air, 
this is the task, this is the toil! (Facilis descensus 
Averno.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 126. (19 B.c.) Aver- 
nus, according to Latin mythology, was the 
entrance to the infernal regions. 

All down hill, it is easy to descend. (Omnia pro- 
clivia sunt, facile descenditur.) 

SENECA (Ὁ), Ludus de Morte Claudi. Sec. 13. 
(c. A.D. 55) 

The gates of hell are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent and easy is the way. 

Joun Drynen, tr., Aeneid, vi, 192. (1697) 

It is all very well to talk about facilis descensus 
Averni, but in all kinds of climbing, as Catalani 
said of singing, it is far more easy to get up 
than to come down. 

E. A. Pog, The Purloined Letter. (1841) 

The descent to Avernus is easy and the return 
very difficult. 

DEAN INGE, Outspoken Essays, p. 58. (1922) 


4 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction. (ὅτι πλατεῖα καὶ 
εὐρύχωρος ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ ἀπάγουσα els τὴν ἀπώλεια». 
New Testament: Matthew, vii, 13. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Lata porta, et spatiosa via 
est, quae ducit ad perditionem.” 
Long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light. 
Μπτον, Pargdise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 432. (1667) 
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A passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to Hell. 
Μπτον, Paradise Lost. Bk. x, 1. 304. 
5 


The way to Hell’s a seeming Heav’n. 
Quar.es, Emblems. Bk. ii, emblem 11. (1635) 
6 


The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 23. (1606) In 
Hamlet, i, 3, 50, Shakespeare speaks of ‘The 
primrose path of dalliance.” See under 
PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 
The lovely way that led 
To the slimepit and the mire 
And the everlasting fire. 
A. E. Housman, Hell Gate. (1896) 


IV—Hell: Its Pavement 


7 
Hell is paved with infants’ skulls. 

RICHARD BAXTER, Sermon, at Kidderminster. 
(c. 1651) Baxter was a non-conformist di- 
vine, and Hazlitt, in his Table-Talk, says that 
he was stoned almost to death by the women 
of Kidderminster, for quoting this from the 
pulpit. 

Hell is paved with the skulls of great scholars, 
and paled in with the bones of great men. 

Gites Firmin, The Real Christian. (1670) St. 
Chrysostom is credited with saying, “Hell is 
paved with priests’ skulls,” a sentiment which 
perhaps contributed to his deposition and 
banishment. The Germans, in an old prov- 
erb traced back to 1600, say, “Die Holle ist 
mit Monchskappen, Pfaffenfalten, und Pick- 
elhauben gepflastert” (Hell is paved with 
monks’ cowls, priests’ drapery, and spiked 
helmets). 


8 

Hell is full of good intentions or desires. 
(L’enfer est plein de bonnes volontés ou 
désirs. ) 

ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, Apothegm. (c. 
1150) The attribution is by St. FRANCIS DE 
SaLeEs, Letters. Letter 74. (Blaise ed.) Bk. 
il, let. 22. (Leonard ed.) The letter was writ- 
ten in 1605 to Madame de Chantal, and 
St. Francis says to her, “Do not be troubled 
by St. Bernard’s saying that hell is full of 
good intentions and desires.” Joun Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 10 (1678), cites this as “Hell 
is full of good meanings and wishes, but 
heaven is full of good works.” The Spanish 
form is, “El infierno esta leno de buenas 
palabras”; the Italian, “Di buona volonta sta 
pieno l’inferno.” 

Hell is full of good desires. 

Epwarp HELLowES, tr., Guevara’s Familiar 
Epistles, p. 205. (1574) 

One said, that hell is like to be full of good pur- 
poses, but heaven of good works. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons, ii, 489. (1629) 

Hell is full of good meanings and wishings. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 176. (1640) 
It is a saying among Divines, that hell is full of 

good intentions and meanings. 

Ricwarp Wxit.tocx, Zodtamia, p. 203. (1654) 
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The proverb saith, ‘Hell is full of good wishes,” 
—of such, who now, when it is too late, wish 
they had acted their part otherwise. 

WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 412. (1655) 

No saint . . . was more sensible of the unhappy 
failure of pious resolves than Johnson. He said 
one day, ... “Sir, hell is paved with good in- 
tentions.” 

JaMEs Boswe tt, Life of Samuel Johnson, 14 
April, 1775. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Prov- 
erbs, p. 65, refers to this as the queen of all 
proverbs. Most European languages have it. 

“Hell is paved with good intentions’—as much 
as to say, they are more often formed than exe- 
cuted. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 7. (1819) 
It has been more wittily than charitably said 
that hell is paved with good intentions; they 
have their place in heaven also. 

SouTHEY, Colloquies on Society. Sec. 5. (1824) 
Hell may be paved with good intentions, but 
it is assuredly hung with Manchester cottons. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER,in BUTLER,Life,p.96.(1839) 
You recollect what pavement is said to be made 
of good intentions. It is made of bad intentions 
too. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iv, 

ch. 10. (1865) 
No matter how good one’s sentiments may be, 
if one has not taken advantage of every concrete 
opportunity to act, one’s character may remain 
entirely unaffected for the better. With mere 
good intentions, hell is proverbially paved. 

WILLIAM JAMES, The Principles of Psychology. 
Ch. 10. (1890) 

Hell is paved with good intentions, not with 
bad ones. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Maxims for Revolu- 
tionists. (1903) 

fle knew that his hell of good intentions was 
often paved with fickle promises. 

JAMES HuNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 252. (1920) 
Hell isn’t merely paved with good intentions; 
it’s walled and roofed with them. 

ALpous HuXLEy, Time Must Have a Stop. Ch. 

12. (1944) 
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͵ 
Leather help. (σκυτίένη ἐπικουρία.) 
ARISTOPFPANES, Lysistrata, 1. 110. (412 B.c.) In 
other words, “useless support.” THEOCRITUS, 
x, 45, speaks of “Fig-wood men (ἄνδρες 
σύκινοι), and Sumas, xii, 93, of a “Fig-wood 
dagger” (σύκινη μάχαιραν), both referring to 
the spongy nature of fig wood. 


2 
What is past my help is past my care. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Double Mar- 
riage. Act i. (c. 1613) See under Cure. 


One can’t help many, but many can help one. 
Ρ ΒΒΙΏΟΕ, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 99. (1917) 


All is not in hand that helps. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (c. 1595) 
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All is not at hand that helps. Support may come 
from whence we cannot foresee. 
: JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 21. (1721) 


It is not good that the man should be alone; 
I will make him an help meet for him. (Facia- 
mus ei adiutorium simile sibi.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 18. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Hence the absurd combination, “helpmeet.” 
If ever woman was a help-meet for man, my 
Spouse is so. 
Joun Dryven, Marriage ἃ la Mode. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1673) 

Socrates had the like Number of Helpmeets. 
Unknown, The Entertainer. No. 15. (1718) 
A woman is to be a helpmate, and a man is to 

be the same. 
DaniEL DEFOE, Religious Courtship. Bk. ii, ch. 
1. (1722) 
Much more passes on this subject between Selwyn 
and his helpmeet. 
EUGENIA DE AcTON, The Nuns of the Desert, i, 
22. (1805) 
She next addressed her amiable help-mate. 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 44. (1815) 
A true helpmeet for him, young, beautiful, rich, 
and withal virtuous. 
SAMUEL SMILES, The Huguenots in France. 
Vol. ii, ch. 2. (1873) 
Mrs. Murray was the model of all that is con- 
tained in the old-fashioned word of “help-meet” 
to her husband. 
LapY HerpertT, Edith, p. 19. (1881) 
6 
There is no helpe in it. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 26. 
(1581) Pettie, tr. 
There is no help for it. 
WiL1i1aM Ho per, Elements of Speech. (1669) 
It is their way, and there is no help for it. 
JANE WELSH CarRLyYLe, Letters, iii, 162. (1863) 
I was really sorry to dispel my old friend’s illu- 
sion, but there was no help for it. 
W. P. Frith, Autobiography. Vol. ii, ch. 5. 
(1887) 


7 
For bothe she helpe and hindre may. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (ς. 
1240) Chaucer (?) tr., 1. 1039. (c. 1365) 


8 
If you do not ask their help, all men are 
good-natured. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
No. 268. (1937) 


9 
Give a helping hand to a man in trouble. (Da 
dextram misero. ) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 73. 
(1869) Another Latin proverb is, “Cadenti 
porrigo dextram” (To a falling man I stretch 

- out my right hand). 


It is, to geue him, as muche almes or deede 
As cast water in tems, or as good a deede, 
As it is to helpe a dogge ouer a style. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
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My wit should be so crippled with the gowt, 
That it must haue assistance to compile, 
Like a lame dog, that’s limping o’er a stile. 
Joun TAYLOR THE WATER-POET, Works, p. 249. 
(1630) 
I once knew a man out of curtesie, help a lame 
dog over a stile, and he for requittal bit him by 
the fingers. 
ΑΜ CHILLINGWORTH, The Religion of 
Protestants. Bk. i, ch. 3, sec. 33. (1638) 
I would have it understood whether we confirm 
it as a law, or help a lame dog over a stile. 
Tuomas Burton, Diary, iv, 316. (1659) 
You’re a clever fellow to lead a lame dog over a 
stile. 
CHARLES SHADWELL, The Hasty Wedding. Act 
ii. (1720) 
Come, help your lame Dog o’er the Style. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Upon the Horrid Plot Dis- 
covered by Harlequin, 1. 15. (1722) 
Help the lame Dog over the Style. 
THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 2490.(1732) 
Lame Hares are ill to help. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3134.(1732) 
You love to help a lame dog over the stile. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1732) 
Let me display a Christian spirit, 
And try to lift a lame dog o’er a style. 
JouHn Wotcot, Works (1795), i, 509. (1788) 
Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles. 
CwHarLes KincsLey, Invitation, to Thomas 
Hughes. (c. 1871) See Memoirs of Kingsley, 
by his wife, ch. 15. 


1 
I looked, and there was none to help. (Circum- 
spexi, et non erat auxiliator.) 

; Old Testament: Isaiah, \xiii, 5. (c. 725 B.C.) 


Help is good at all plays, but at meat. 
ὃ James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 125. (1721) 


He who finds the proper course has many to 
help him. 
Mencivus, Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. ii, ch. i, sec. 4. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 


4 
It is a kingly action, believe me, to help the 
fallen. (Regia, crede mihi, res est succurrere 
lapsis. ) 

Ovw, Ex Ponto. BK. ii, epis. 9, 1. 11. (A.D. 13) 
I am known throughout the world as the Help- 
Bringer. (Opiferque per orbem | dicor. ) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, }. 521. (A.D. 7) 

Said of Apollo. 


A very present help in trouble. (Adiutor in 
tribulationibus. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xlvi, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Quoted by Sr. AvucustTINE, Epistles, xii, 1. 
The version in the Book of Common Prayer 
is, “A very present help in time of trouble.” 


Vain is the help of man. (Vana salus hominis.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, \x, 11; cviii, 12. (c. 
250 B.C.) 


HELVE 


7 
Help wounds the pride of the conquered. 
(Auxilium profligatis contumelia est.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No.44.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who wishes to help and cannot shares the 
misery. (Prodesse qui vult nec potest, aeque est 
miser.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 499. 
What is always ready does not always help. 
(Quod semper est paratum non semper iuvat.) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 563. 
What a tragedy is help where it harms what it 
supports! (Quam miserum auxilium est ubi nocet 
quod sustinet.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUvS, Sententiae. No. 578. 


8 
If I had not lifted up the stone, you had 
not found the Jewell. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 399. (1678) 
He may not score, and yet he helps to Win 
Who makes the Hit that brings the Runner in. 

GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 17. (1924) 


9 
Comfort, or counsel, or my purse—’tis thine. 
(Aut consolando aut consilio aut re iuvero. ) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 86. (163 
B.C.) Quoted by Cicero, Ad Familiares, vii, 8. 


10 
Slow help is no help. 

R. C. TrENcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
19. (1852) There is a Latin proverb, “Post 
bellum auxilium” (Help after the battle). 

HE GIVES TWICE WHO GIVES QUICKLY, see under 
GIFT. 


11 
Help him who helps you. 

Unxnown, Eloquent Peasant, B2, 108. (c. 2000 

B.C.) Gunn, tr. Referred to as a motto. 
He receives help in adversity who gives it in pros- 
perity. (Habet in adversis auxilia qui in secundis 
commodat.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuUS,Sententiae.No.245.(c.43 B.C.) 
One thing asks the help of another. (Alterius sic 
| altera poscit opem res.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 410. (c. 20 B.C.) 
In this world one should help another. (En 
ce monde 1] se faut l’un l’autre secourir.) 

La FonrtraIneE, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 16. (1668) 
The French also say, “I] faut entr’ aider; 
c'est la loi de nature” (We must help one 
another; it is the law of nature). 

Help, for help in harvest. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 170. (1721) 
“That is, help me now, and I will help you 
in your throngest [busiest] occasion.” 


HELVE 


12 
Here I sende thaxe after the helue awaie. 
JouNn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
“To throw the helve after the hatchet,” is 
to add new loss to that already incurred: 
to throw good money after bad. 
Rather throw the helve after the hatchet, and 
leave your ruines to be repaired by your prince. 
RAPHAEL HOLINSHED, Chronicles of England 
(1807), iv, 338. (ς. 1580) 


HEN 
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He thats borne of a henne loves to be scraping. 


If the axe were gone, is this the remedy, to hurl 


the helve after it? 
J. Bripces, Defence of the Government in the 
Church of England, p. 90. (1587) 
I abandon myself through despair ... and as 
the saying is, throw the Helve after the Hatchet. 
CHARLES Cotton, tr., Montaigne. Bk. iii, ch. 9. 
(1685) 
Monsieur Martigny will be too much heartbroken 
to make further fight, but will e’en throw helve 
after hatchet. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 26. (1824) 
At night I flung helve after hatchet, and spent 
the evening in reading. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 26 April, 1829. 
To throw the helve after the hatchet. (Ad perdi- 
tam securim manubrium adiicere.) | 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 7.(1869) 
A proverb in many languages. The French 
say, “Jeter le manche aprés la cognée”; the 
Dutch, “Men moet de stcel de bijl niet na 
werpen”; while the Spanish form is, “Echar 
el mango tras el destral.” They also say, 
“Don’t throw the rope after the bucket.” 
See under Rope. 


HEN 
See also Chicken 


; 
One-legged hens, I know, are the least apt 
to scratch up a garden. 


Josh Bittincs (H. W. Saw), Proverbial 
Philosophy. (1858) 


2 

A hen is only an egg’s way of making another 
egg. 

: SAMUEL BuTLER, Life and Habit. (1877) 


Let the hen live, although it be with her pip. 
(Viva la gallina, aunque sea con su pepita.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 
Let well enough alone. There is a similar 
African proverb, “Though your coat is dirty, 
do not burn it.” LET WELL ALONE, see WELL. 
The hen will lay on one egg. (Sobre un huevo 
pone la gallina.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
Shelton renders it, “The hen lays as well 
upon one egg aS many.” 


It is not the hen which announces the break 
of day. . 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 364. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


A blacke hen may bring foorth white eggs. 
THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 50. (1633) 
A black hen lays a white egg. This is a French 
proverb, Noire geline pond blanc αὐ. I conceive 
the meaning of it is, that a black woman may 
bear a fair child. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1670) 
ΟἹ the wonderful works of nature, that a black 
hen should lay a white egg. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i. (1738) 


6 
_ What is hatcht by a hen, will scrape like a hen. 


Ἵ 


Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 179. (1591) 


RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Grater. (1611) 
He that comes of a hen must scrape. 

RBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 417. (1640) 
Like hen, like chicken. 

MASSINGER, The City-Madame. Act i. (1658) 
That which is born of a hen will be sure to 
scratch in the dust. 

C. H. Spurceon. John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 111. (1880) A variant is, “He that is born 
of a hen must scratch for a living.” 

LIKE MOTHER, LIKE DAUGHTER, bee under MOTHER. 


7 
It is better to have a Hen to Morrow, than an 
Egg to Day. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2916.(1732) 
A BIRD IN THE HAND, see under Birp. 


8 
I should doe like the good wives henne, which 
beeing fedde so fat, could laie no more egges. 
STEFANO GUAzZzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 165. (1574) Young, tr. The proverb is, 
“Fat hens lay no eggs.” 


9 
Not being a “‘hens’-rights hen.” 

Epwarp Everett HALe, My Double, and How 
He Undid Me. (1859) Woman’s-rights 
woman. 

10 
Pullet can’t roost too high fer de owl. 

Jor CHaNnpDLeR Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 

Empty smokc-house makes de pullet holler. 

JoEL CHANDLER Harris, Plantation Proverbs. 

Settin’ hens don’t hanker arter fresh aigs. 


JoEL CHANDLER Harris, Plantation Proverbs. 
11 


Ask him weakly why does a hen cross a road. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Psyche and the 

Pskyscraper. (1910) A famous joke of the 
period, the answer being, “To get on the 
other side.” 

Yesterday you were a beautiful thing running 
across the road, little white hen. 

But that was then. 

JUNE Knapp, Little White Hen. June, a ten- 
year-old girl, sent her poem to F.P.A.’s Con- 
ning Tower, which printed it. 

12 

A hen lays many eggs and for that reason is 
tolerated as a commercial asset. Peahens lay 
only two or three eggs a year and are allowed 
to live only because of their beautiful tails. 

ARTHUR E, HERTZLER, The Doctor and His 
Patients, p. 75. (1940) 


13 
If one knew how good it were 
To eat a hen in Janivere, 
Had he twenty in the flock, 
He’d leave but one to go with the cock. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21.(1659) 
With slight variations in Ray and Fuiler. 
14 
Hens are free of horse corn. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 170. (1721) 
“Spoken of those who are free of what Is 
not their own.” 
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1 
It is a sary hen that cannot scrape to one burd. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 181. (1721) 
“Spoken of them that have but one child to 
provide for.” 
It’s a poor hen that can’t scrat [scratch] for 
one chick. 
E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, West Worcestershire 
Words, p. 39. (1882) Another is, “One chick 
keeps the hen busy.” 


You will not sell your hen in a rainy day. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 373. (1721) 
“You will part with nothing to your dis- 
eae eee for a hen looks ill on a rainy 
ay.” 
He knows what he is about. I’ll warrant we'll 
never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 
OLIvER GOLDSMITH, The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Ch. 12. (1768) 
Never offer your hen for sale on a rainy day. 
Micuatt DennamM, Proverbs, p. 3. (1846) 


3 
This should teach us to lay low when there 
is a hen on. 

BILL NYE (Epcar WILson), Baled Hay, Ὁ. 215. 

(1884) Something important brewing. 
Let the World stop and speak in whispers; and 
sav, .. “The Yale hen is on.” 

SAMUEL Leavitt, Our Money Wars, Ὁ. 101. 

(1894) 
I’m only down here on this bus’nis, an’ . I 
left a hen on, up home. 

E. N. Westcott, David Harum, p. 235. (1898) 
Something has gone wrong, or there is a big 
hen on. 

Kenneto McGarFey, The Sorrows of a Show- 

Girl, p. 211. (1908) 


4 
The hen hwon heo haueth ileid, ne con buten 
kakelen. [The hen when she has laid can’t 
help cackling. | 
UNKNOWN, Ancren Riwle, p. 66. (1225) 
Hens do not lay egges when they clucke, but 
when they cackle. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England: Epis- 
tle Dedicatory, Ὁ. 214. (1580) 
The hen that cakels is she that hath laid. 
TorRiANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 100. (1666) 
The hen discovers her nest by cackling. 
THomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. ii, act iv, sc. 2. (1694) 


If you would have a Hen lay, you must bear - 


with her Cackling. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 2799.(1732) 
See also under COMPENSATION. 
It is no good Hen, that cackles in your House 
and lays in another’s. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2987. 


“If the hen does not prate, she will not lay”: 


i.e., scolding wives make the best housewives. 
RoserT Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 427. (1830) 


It’s no th’ hen ’at cackles th’ mooest ’at lays th’ 


mooest eggs. 
Francis E. Taytor, The Folk-Speech of South 
Lancashire, Ὁ. 8. (1901) 
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5 
Higgledy, piggledy, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen. 
Unknown, Nursery Rhyme. (c. 1750) 
Said the little black hen to the big red rooster, 
you ain’t been around, sir, as often as you uster. 
STEWART STERLING, Down Among the Dead 
Men, p. 46. (1943) Quoting a modern vari- 
ant. 
THE CROWING HEN, HENPECKED, see under WIFE. 
SON OF A WHITE HEN, see under FORTUNE. 


HERCULES 


6 

Johnson: You shall see what a book of cookery 

Ι shall make. 

Miss Seward: That would be Hercules with 

the distaff indeed. 

James BosweEL., Life of Johnson, 15 April, 

1778. “Nor did Hercules disdain the distaff,” 
Boswell quotes, 7 April, 1778. 


7 
This might possibly happen to Hercules, 
sprung from the seed of Jove, but not in 
like manner to us. (Hoc Herculi, Iovis satu 
edito, potuit fortasse contingere, nobis non 
item. ) 
Cicero, De Officits. Bk. i, ch. 32, sec. 118. (c. 
45 B.C.) 
8 
In vain against Hercules. (Frustra Herculi.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vi, No. 35. 
(1508) ‘“Frustra Herculi, subaudi, calum- 
niam struxeris” (It is foolish to talk against 
Hercules, or to try to stir up calumny against 
him). 
Two AGAINST HERCULES, see under Two. 


9 
The labors of Hercules. (Herculei labores.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. i, No. 1. (1523) 
Erasmus devotes seven pages to a discussion 
of this proverbial phrase. 

A charge farre greater than the twelve labours 
of Hercules. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 21. (1581) Pet- 
tie, tr. The “labors of Hercules,” which have 
passed into a proverb were, (1) to slay the 
Nemean lion; (2) to kill the Lernean hydra; 
(3) to catch and retain the Arcadian stag; 
(4) to destroy the Erymanthian boar; (5) 
to cleanse the Augean stables; (6) to destroy 
the cannibal birds of Lake Stymphalis; (7) 
to take captive the Cretan bull; (8) to 
catch the horses of the Thracian Diomedes; 
(9) to get possession of the girdle of Hip- 
polyta, Queen of the Amazons; (10) to take 
captive the oxen of the monster Geryon; 
(11) to get possession of the apples of the 
Hesperides; (12) to bring up from the in- 
fernal regions Cerberus, the three-headed 
guardian of the gates of hell. He accom- 
plished all of them, and was received among 
the immortals. So “Hercules’ choice” is pro- 
verbial for the choice of a life of labor and 
virtue in preference to one of idleness and 
pleasure. 


HERCULES 


1 
A footprint of Hercules. (ἴχνος Ἡρακλέος.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. iv, sec. 82. (c. 445 
B.C.) Herodotus is telling how the Scythians 
show, as one of the wonders of the land, 
a footprint of Hercules, two cubits long, 
stamped in the rock by the river Tyras. 

From one to know all. (Ab uno disce omnis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 65. (19 B.C.) 

The philosopher Pythagoras reasoned acutely in 
determining Hercules’ superiority in size and sta- 
ture. For since it was generally agreed that Her- 
cules paced off the race-course of the stadium at 
Pisae, near the temple of Olympian Zeus, and 
made it six hundred feet long, and since the other 
courses in the land of Greece, constructed later 
by other men, were indeed six hundred feet in 
length, but yet were somewhat shortér than that 
at Olympia, he readily concluded by a process 
of comparison that the measured length of Her- 
cules’ foot was as much greater than that of other 
men as the course at Olympia was longer than 
the other stadia. Then, having ascertained the 
size of Hercules’ foot, he made a calculation of 
the bodily height suited to that measure, based 
upon the natural proportion of all parts of the 
hody, and thus arrived at the logical conclusion 
that Hercules was as much taller than other men 
as the course at Olympia exceeded the others con- 
structed with the same number of feet. 

AuLus GELLIus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 1. 
(c. A.D. 150) A quotation from PLUTARCH’s 
Life of Hercules, which has not survived. 
The phrase “Ex pede Herculem” has be- 
come proverbial, along with “Ex ungue 
leonem” (From the claw the lion), and “Ab 
uno disce omnes” (To know all from one). 
See also under Lion. Pythagoras decided that 
Hercules was six feet seven inches tall. 

Hercules is not only known by his foot. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Urn Burial. Ch. 3. (1658) 
Hercules, they say, is known by his foot. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 255. (1709) 

Ex pede Herculem. “By the foot [you know] 
Hercules”; hence, by a certain trait you know 
(or recognize) a person. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Ex. (1941) 


2 
Hercules was not begot in one night. 

Joun Mirton, A Declaration, or Letters Patent 
of the Lection of the Present King of Poland. 
(1674) Quoting a Greek proverb. Rabelais 
points out that Jupiter made the night he 
spent with Alcmena last forty-eight hours,” 
for so great a time was needed for the forg- 
ing of mighty Hercules.” 


3 
Lo! another Hercules. (ἄλλος οὗτος Ἡρακλῆς.) 
THEMISTOCLES. (c. 475 B.C.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Theseus. Ch. 29, sec. 3. Plutarch says 
that the phrase became current with refer- 
ence to Theseus, and that from his prowess 
in helping Meleager slay the Calydonian 
boar arose another proverb, οὐκ ἄνευ Θησέως 
(Not without Theseus). Cited by Erasmus. 
Adagia. i, vii, 41, with the Latin, “Alter 
Hercules.” 
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4 
To the see Gaditanus, there Hercules his 
pileres stondeth. 

JoHN vE TREvisa, tr., Polychronicon, i, 298. 
(1387) The rocks Calpé (now Gibraltar) 
and Abyla (now Ceuta) on either side of the 
strait of Gibraltar, thought by the ancients 
to support the western boundary of the 
world, and to have been set up by Hercules. 

We must laie before us the noble devise of Charles 
the fifth, to wit, the pillers of Hercules, and to 
dispose ourselves to goe beyond them. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 87. (1581) 


HERD 
See also Mob 


5 
The low-born herd. (Ignobile volgus.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 149. (19 B.C.) 

A cowardly herd, bold only in tongue. (Vulgus 
ignavum et nihil ultra verba ausurum.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 58. (c. A.D. 109) 
The venal herd. (Venale pecus.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 62. (c. A.D. 120) 
And what the people but a herd confus’d,.. . 
Ot whom to be disprais’d were no small praise ? 

Mitton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk. iii, 1. 49. (1671) 
The unmotived herd that only sleep and feed. 

J. R. Lowe tz, Under the Old Elm. (1875) 

I hate the vulgar popular cattle. 
Rosert BuCHANAN, Fine Weather on the Dili- 
gentia. (1884) 


HERE 
6 


Faith. Sir, we are here to day and gone to 
morrow. 

ApHRA BERN, The Lucky Chance. Act iv.(1686' 
The World is full of Vicissitudes, we are here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, as the Shoe-maker 
said when he was going to run away. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack. (1731) An 

early Wellerism. 
I am a bird of passage—here today and gone 
tomorrow. 

T. C. HALipurTon (SAM Sricx), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 14. (1843) 

I’m an erratic chap. Here today and gone to- 
morrow. 

R. A. J. WALLING, Spider and Fly, p.238.(1940) 


Better say. Here it is, nor here it was. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 22. (c. 
1595) Cited by KEtry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
65, with the comment, “Better be at some 
pains to secure a thing . . . than to lament 
the loss of it when it is gone.” See also 
Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 931. (1732) 
8 
Our so dooing is neither here nor there (as 
they say). 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin upon Deuteron- 
omie, xcii, 570. (1583) 
That’s neither here nor there. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 4, 110. (1601) 
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Tis neither here nor there. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 3, 59. (1605) 
Nay, nay! that’s neither here nor there. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Conscious Lovers. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1722) Fretprinc, Tom Jones. Bk. 
ix, ch. 6. (1749) Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, 
st. 51. (1819) Dicxens, Martin Chuszlewit. 
Ch. 14. (1844) etc., etc. 


I do not expect to finish this by post-time, but 
here goes. 

J. H. Newman, Correspondence, i, 209. (1829) 
Since it must be done, here goes! 

THACKERAY, Works. (1872), x, 218. (1862) 
Here goes! roared the goblin. 
5 ΒΕΟΥΝΙΝΟ, Ponte dell? Angelo. St. 21. (1889) 


Tesus preched hir and thar. 
UnxNown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 13981. (c. 1295) 
The kyng hem sende her and ther about. 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle. 1. 
378. (1297) 
William as a wod man was euer here & there. 
Unknown, Wiliam of Palerne, }. 3821.(c.1350) 
Now here, now there. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus, i, 187. (c. 1380) 
If you turne me into any thing, let it be in the 
likenesse of a little pretie frisking flea, that I 
may be here and there and euery where. 
Mar.oweE, Doctor Faustus, |. 419, (c. 1590) 
I am a sort of Here-and-thereian; I am Stranger 
no where. 
Cisser, Love Makes a Man. Act iv, sc.4.(1701) 
He must be here and there and everywhere. 
J. B. Morcan, The West Indies, p. 97. (1790) 
I flashed a torch here, there and everywhere. 
GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, 
p. 27. (1942) 
HEREDITY 
: See also Ancestry 
It was wont to be said, Ex quolibet ligno non 
fit Mercurius,—Every block is not fit to make 
an Image. 
Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 300. (1629) 
Ex quovis ligno, &c. Mercury’s statue is not made 
of every wood. 
THOMAS SHADWELL,Bury-fair.Act ii, sc.1.( 1689) 
Every block will not make a Mercury. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1410.(1732) 


4 
It matters not if you were born in a duck 
pond, provided that you were born from a 
swan egg. 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, as quoted by A. E. 
Wiccam, New Decalogue of Science, p. 48 


5 | 
Though it be false and mischievous to speak 
of hereditary vice, it is most true and wise 
to observe the mysterious fact of hereditary 
temptation. 

Watrtes Bacenot, Literary Studias.Ch. i, (1879) 


6 

“What are we,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “but 
coaches? Some of us are slaw coaches. . 
Some of us are fast coaches. Our passions 
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are the horses; and rampant animals too! 

.. . Virtue is the drag. We start from The 

Mother’s Arms, and we run to The Dust 

Shovel.” 

Dicxens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 8. (1843) 
This body in which we journey across the isth- 
mus between the two oceans is not a private 
carriage, but an omnibus. 

OLIVER WENDELL HouMEs, The Guardian An- 
gel. Ch. 3. (1867) Quoted as “from a work 
which will be repeatedly referred to in this 
narrative.” Sometimes condensed to: ‘We 
are omnibuses in which our ancestors ride.” 


7 

The plant or graff of a gentl tre bereth frute 
anone. (Generosioris arboris statim planta 
cum fructu est.) 

ErRASMuS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii, No 74 
(1508) TAvERNER, tr., fo. 54. (1550) Taver- 
ner says, “By this is ment yt pregnant and 
noble wyttes be quyckly rype and brynge 
forth good frute for the common welth.” 

I haue harde say that a good impe [tree] bryng- 
ethe forth good freute. 

Lorp Berners, Huon of Burdeux, p. 12.(¢.1534) 


8 
Of an euyll father commeth neuer a good 
childe. (Nunquam ex malo patre bonus filius.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 33. 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr. fo. 19. (1550) Taver- 
ner adds, “For as oure Englyshe prouerbe 
testifieth, The yonge cocke learne to crowe 
of the olde.” 
on an evil raven an evil egg. (κάκου κόρακος κακὸν 
ὑόν.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, no. 25. 
(1508) ERrAsmMus uses the same proverb in 
i, vi, 33, and gives the Latin, “Mali corvi, 
malum ovum.” Another form of the Latin 
is, ‘‘Mala gallina, malum ovum” (Bad hen, 
bad egg). The Germans say, “Béser Vogel, 
béser Ei” (Bad bird, bad egg). The French 
add, “Si l’oiseau est a tuer, Τ᾿ est ἃ casser”’ 
(If the bird must be killed, the egg must be 
broken). 
The Proverbe is verified, that an ill byrde, layeth 
an ill egge. 
STEFANO GUAZzO, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
p. 15. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Ye know this is a proverb much used: “An evil 
crow an evil egg.” 
Hucn LATIMER, Sermons, Ὁ. 42. (1536) 
Of an ill bird an ill brood. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Corbeau.(1611) 
As the Greek proverb saith, like crow, like egg. 
THomas Murret, Healths Improvement. p. 
135. (1655) 
LIKE FATHER LIKE SON, see under FATHER. 


9 
Fish bred up in dirty pooles wil stynke of 
mud. 

BaRNABY GOOGE, Eglogs. (1563) 
But true the proverbe is, that fish bred up in 
durtie pooles wil tast of mud. 

Georce Psetriz, Petite Pallace> Minos and 

Pastphae, p. 221. (1576) 
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Ἵ 
We have a thousande examples: amongst 
others, this is knowne to most men, which was 
made to the Emperor Augustus, who meeting 
by chaunce with a straunger which resembled 
him verie much in favour, asked him if his 
mother had at any time beene at Rome, in- 
sinuating thereby in flouting maner, that he 
might be his fathers bastarde sonne. But the 
straunger answered him no lesse boldly then 
merily, my mother was never there, but my 
father hath. 

STEFANO GUA2zO, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
72. (1574) Pettie, tr. FRANCIS BAcon, A poph- 
thegms, No. 87. (c. 1605) relates the same 
anecdote. 

Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low; 

And some such strange bull leap’d your father’s 
cow, 

And got a calf in that same noble feat 

Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, v, 4, 
48. (1598) 


2 
Many a good coowe hath an euill caulfe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
See under Cow. 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 120. (1611) 


3 
How can the fole amble, if the hors and mare 
trot? 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Trot sire, trot damme, how should the fole amble ? 
That is, when both father and mother were 
nought, it is not like that the childe will proue 
good. 

Tuomas Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 

119. (1560) 


4 

Nor do fierce eagles produce the peaceful 
dove. (Neque imbellem feroces | progenerant 
aquilae columbam. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 4, !. 31. (23 B.C.) 

A rose isn’t born of a squill. (Ε squilla non nas- 
citur rosa.) 

ERASMUS,A dagia. Chil. ii, cent. ili, No.93.(1523) 
But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
They never do beget a coal-black calf. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, v, 1, 31.(1593) 


5 
The tod’s [fox’s] bairns are ill to tame. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 329. (1721) 
“Apply’d to them who are descended of an 
il} parentage.” 


6 
If the seed-corn be not sound it will not 
produce seed. 
Lanopon, ed, Babylonian Proverbs: Babylonian 
Tablet K, 4347. (c. 2300 B.C.) 
Of froward seed may grow no good corn. 
Joun LypcateE, Fall of Princes. Bk. v, 1. 116 (c. 
1440) 
Of good seed proceedeth good corn 
WrtuaM Waser, The Longer Thou Livest, the 
More Fool Thon Art, sig Α τς 1568" 
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Ill seed, ill weed. 
RANDLE CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Moisson.(1611) 
Of evil grain no good seed. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 13. (1633) 
Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 8 (1670) has, “Of 
evil grain no good seed can come.” 

Of bad seed, never a good melon. (De mala 
berengena, nunca buena calabaza.) 
3 ΟΑΉΙΕΒ, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 226. (1856) 
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They often repeat the form [i.e., peculiari- 
ties] of their progenitors. (Referant proavo- 
rum saepe figuras. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1219. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 
All thyng shewth fro whens it camme. 
The litter is lyke to the syre and the damme. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Men resemble their contemporaries even more 
than their progenitors. 

EMERSON, Representative Men. Ch. 1. (1850) 
One always retains the traces of one’s origin. 
(On garde toujours la marque de ses origines.) 

ERNEST RENAN, La Vie de Jésus. (1863) 


8 

A good tree cannot being forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree being forth good 
fruit. (οὐ δύναται δένδρον ἀγαθὸν καρποὺς πονηροὺς 
ἐνεγκεῖν, οὐδὲ δένδρον σαπρὸν καρποὺς καλοὺς 
ποιεῖν.) 


New Testament: Matthew, vii, 18. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “‘Non potest arbor bona ma- 
los fructus facere: neque arbor mala bonos 
fructus facere.” 

Good fruit does not come from bad seed. 

Savi, Pand Namak. Sec. 24. (c. 1260) 

Of feble trees ther comen wrecched impes. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Monk’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 68. (ς. 1387) 

God seith hit hym-self, “shal neuere good appel 
Thorw no sotel science on sour stock growe.” 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

C, passus xi, 1. 206. (1393) 


We may not expect a good whelp from an 
ill dog. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 398, (1678) 
The bitter gourd will only bear bitter gourds. 
(‘Ku kua chih shéng ‘ku kua tzt.) 

DOoo.LittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 
Dragons beget dragons, and phenixes beget 
pheenixes. (Lung shéng lung tzu, féng shéng féng 
érh.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2119. (1875) 
Frogs breed frogs. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
Nits make lice. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 51. (1939) Mr. Thompson cites a number 
of similar proverbs: “If you breed a 
pa’tridge, you'll get a pa’tridge”; “Plant the 
crab-tree where you will, it will never bear 
pippins”; “An apple never falls far from the 
tree’; “She didn’t lick it up off the ground.” 
of a too-fraward gir! 
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1 
No one can forge good swords from faulty 
iron. 

Saol, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 

A crooked log is not to be straightened. (Lignum 
tortum haud unquam rectum.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, ii, x, 42. (1523) “Crooked 
by nature is never made straight by educa- 
tion.” “Where the root is worthless, so is 
the tree.” 

A sour bud will never have a sweet blossom. 

Rospert GREENE, The Card of Fancie. (1587) 
Ill flesh was never good bruise [broth]. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 198. (1721) 
Wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden heads 
are. 

EpwWIN GRANT CONKLIN, as quoted by A. E. 

Wiccam, New Decalogue of Science, p. 76. 


2 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! 

For such as we are made of, such we be. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 2, 32. (1599) 


3 
Chicks of a good father. 
vedr ria.) 
THEOPHRASTUS, Characters. No. ii, sec. 7. (319 
B.C.) A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK, see under 
CHIP. 


(χρηστοῦ πατρὸς 


4 

The habits we acquire are little worth; 

The nature that was ours before our birth 

Will master us, while yet we live on earth. 
UnKNown, Hitopadesa. (c. 1200) Ryder, tr. 

The wolf’s whelp will at last a wolf become, 

Though from his birth he finds with man a home. 
Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 

Eastwick, tr. 


HERESY 
See also Atheism; Doubt 


δ 
Heresie and beere came hopping into Eng- 
land both in a yeere. 
Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner, sig. G4. 
(1599) 
About his [Henry VIII’s] fifteen year [c. 1506] 
it happen’d that diverse things were newly 
brought into England, whereupon this rhime 
was made: Turkeys, Carps, Hopps, Piccarel, and 
Beer, Came into England all in one year. 
Str RicHARD BAKER, Chronicle of the Kings 
of England, p. 298. (1643) 
With this same beere came up heresies here. 
Unknown, £Ex-ale-tation of Ale, 6. (1646) 
To the same year’s produce, we see, 
Ascribe both hops and heresy. 
Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Brewer, Ὁ. 21. (1714) 


6 
What late was Truth, now turn’d to Heresie. 
MICHAEL Drayton, Legends, iv, 909. (1596) 


7 
Every scratch in the hand is not a stab to the 
heart; nor doth every false opinion make a 
Heretick. 
THomas Furier, The Profane State: 
Heretick. (1642) 


The 


HERMIT 


8 
Heresy is the school of pride. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1055. (1650) 
For the same man to be a heretic and a good 
subject, is impossible. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1056. 
Heresy may be easier kept out than shook off. 

Hereert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1057. 


9 
They that approve a private opinion, call it 
opinion; but they that mislike it, heresy: and 
yet heresy signifies no more than private 
opinion. 

Tuomas Hoses, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1651) 


10 
Only heretics grow old gracefully. 
EvBert Hupparp, The Philistine, xi, 89. (1901) 
11 
It’s no sinne to deceiue a Christian; 
For they themselues hold it a principle, 
Faith is not to be held with Heretickes. 
MarLowE, The Jew of Malta, }. 1074. (c. 1592) 
Blessed shall be he that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to a heretic. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 174. (1596) 
They being Romists, I a Protestant: 
Their apostolical injunction saith, 
To keep their faith with me, is breach of faith. 
Joun TayLor THE WaterR-Port, A Kicksey 
Winsey. (c. 1625) The proverb is, “No faith 


with heretics.” 
12 


A man may be a heretic in the truth. 
aoe MILTON, Areopagitica. (1644) 
In our windy world 
What’ 8 up is faith, what’s down is heresy. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Harold. Act i, sc. 1. (1876) 
Heresy is what the minority believe; it is the 
name given by the powerful to the doctrine of 
the weak. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Heretics and Heresies. (1874) 


14 
The greatest heresy in the world is a wicked 
life. 
ARCHBISHOP JOHN TILLOTSON, Sermons. Vol i, 
ch. 34. (c. 1690) 


15 
Among theologians heretics are those who are 
not backed with a sufficient array of battalions 
to render them orthodox. 

VOLTAIRE, Philosophical Dictionary. (1764) 
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16 
Man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiled. 
CAMPBELL, Pleasures of Hope. Pt. ii, 1.38.(1799) 


17 

There is much to be said by the hermit or 
monk in defence of his life of thought and 
prayer. 

EMERSON, Representative Men: Goethe. (1847) 
The peculiarity of the New England hermit has 
not been his desire to get near to God, but his 
anxiety to get away from man. 

HaMitton Wricut Masie, Backgrounds of 

Literature: Emerson and Concord. (1903) 
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Ί 
Shall I, like a hermit, dwell 
On a rock or in a cell? 
Str WALTER RALecH, Shall I, Like a Hermit, 
Dwell. (a. 1618) 


2 
The Hermit thinks the Sun shines no where 
but in his Cell. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4590.(1732) 
dermits are contented with their cells. 

WILLIAM WorpswortH, Miscellaneous Son- 

nets: Nuns Fret Not. (1806) 

YOUNG HERMIT, OLD DEVIL, see AGE AND YOUTH. 
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3 

The slave who looks after my chamber-pot 
does not consider me a god. (οὐ τοιαῦτα μοι ὁ 
λασανοφόρος σύνοιδεν.) 

AnTIGONUS, King of Macedonia. (c. 306 B.c.) 
When Hermodotus, a poet, proclaimed him 
to be “The Offspring of the Sun and a God.” 
See PLrutarcu, Moralia, 360D. 

The servant knows when his master sins. (In- 
ferior rescit quicquid peccat superior.) 

PuBLILIUS SyRruS,Sententiae.No.269.(c.43 BC.) 
Few men have been admired by their servants. 
(Peu d’hommes ont esté admirez par leurs 
domestiques. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 

No man is a hero to his valet. (Il n’y a point de 
héros pour son valet de chambre.) 

MADAME CorRNUEL. (c. 1670) See Lettres de 
Mlle. Aissé, xii, 13 aofit, 1728. Sometimes 
quoted, “pour les valets de chambres.” At- 
tributed also to the Prince de Condé. 

It has been said, and I believe with some shadow 
of truth, that no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Patron. Act ii, sc. 1.(1764) 
To a valet no man is a hero. (Es gibt fur den 
Kammerdiener keinen Helden.) 

GoETHE, Wahlverwandtschaften: Aus Ottiien’s 

Tagebtiche. (1809) 
It is said that no man is a hero to his valet. 
That is because a hero can be recognized only by 
a hero. 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa, iii, 204. (c. 1820) 
In short he was a perfect cavaliero, 

And to his very valet seemed a hero. 

Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 33. (1817) 

No man, it has been said, is a hero to his valet- 
de-chambre; and... few men perhaps how- 
ever great in the estimation of the world, carry 
the same impression of greatness into the bosoms 
of their own families. 

Sir JAMES Prior, Life of Burke. Ch. 16, p. 490. 

(1824) 

Heroes, it would seem, exist always, and a 
certain worship of them! We will also take the 
liberty to deny altogether that saying of the 
witty Frenchman, that no man is a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre. Or, if so, it is not the hero’s 
blame, but the valet’s: that his soul, namely, is 
a mean valet-soul. 

CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship: The 
Hero as Man of Letters. (1840) 
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As Hogan says, ivry man is a hero ecxcipt thim 
that have vallays. . . . All me acquaintances are 
heroes. I niver yet knew a man that hired an- 
other man to help him on with his shirt. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE, History. (1909) 

Every author must be a valet to his own hero. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Dinner at ——. 

(1910) 
No man is a hero to his saddle-horse. 

O. Henry, The Last of the Troubedours.(1911) 
It has been said that no man is a hero to his 
valet. To that it may be added that few men 
are heroes to themselves. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Patriotic Murders, p. 

9. (1941) 


Who is the hero? The man who conquers his 
desires. 

BHARTRIHARI, Δὲ Sataka. No.103.(c.A. D.100) 
Heroism is the brilliant triumph of the soul over 
the flesh. 

HENRI AMIEL, Journal, 1 Oct., 1849. The Nor- 

wegians say, “A hero is a man who knows 
how to hang on one minute longer.” 


Worship of a hero is transcendent admiration 
of a great man. ... Society is founded on 
hero-worship. 
CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship: The 
Hero as Divinity. (1840) 
Hero-worship is strongest where there is least 
regard for human freedom. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Social Statics. Pt. iv, ch 30, 
sec. 6. (1851) 
Crowds speak in heroes. 
GERALD S. LEE, Crowds. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1913) 


6 
I am convinced that a light supper, a good 
night’s sleep, and a fine morning, have some- 
times made a hero of the same man, who, by 
an indigestion, a restless night, and rainy 
morning, would have proved a coward. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 26 April, 1748. 


7 
Pause, traveler, your foot is upon a hero. 
(Sta, viator, heroem calcas.) 

DUKE DE CONDE, Epitaph, upon Gen. Francois 
Mercy, whom he had defeated at the battle 
of Nordlingen, where Mercy fell mortally 
wounded. (1645) 


8 
To believe in the heroic makes heroes. 
DIsRAELI, Coningsby. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1844) 


9 
Heroism feels and never reasons and there- 
fore is always right. 

R. W. EMERSON, Essays: Heroism. (1841) 
The hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily his own heart he eats. 

EMERSON, Heroism. (c. 1850) 


10 
Times of heroism are generally times of terror. 
ΒΕ. ΝΥ. Emerson, Essays: Heroism. (1841) 
A great style of hero draws equally all classes, 
all the extremes of society, till we say the very 
dogs believe in him. 
EMERSON, Essays: Greatness. (1876) 
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1 
Alas! that Heroes ever were made! 
The Plague, and the Hero, are both of a 
Trade! 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
Every hero becomes a bore at last. 
R. W. Emerson, Representative Men: Uses of 
Great Men. (1850) 


Heroism is the self-devotion of genius mani- 
festing itself in action. 

J. Ο ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
When the will defies fear, when duty throws the 
gauntlet down to fate, when honor scorns to 
compromise with death—this is heroism. 

R. G. INGERSOLL, Speech in New York, 29 May, 


1882. 
3 


A hero cannot be a hero unless in an heroic 
world. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Journal, 7 May, 1850. 
4 


Everyone is the chief personage, the hero of 
his own baptism, his own wedding, and his 
own funeral. 
O. W. Hotmes, Some of My Early Teachers. 
(1882) Farewell lecture at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 28 Nov. 


5 

Heroes are made of the same stuff as common 
men. (Les héros sont faits comme les autres 
hommes. ) 

La ROcCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 24. (1665) 
The one cruel fact about heroes is that they 
are made of flesh and blood. 

Henry ARTHUR Jones, The Liars. Act i. (1897) 
He is of the stuff that heroes are not often lucky 
enough to be made of. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Best-Seller. (1909) 
The French say, “Il est du bois dont on 
fait les héros” (He is of the wood of which 
one makes heroes). 


Be nature never so lavish with her gifts, she 
requires fortune’s help to make a hero. (Quel- 
ques grands avantages que la nature donne, ce 
n’est pas elle seule, mais la fortune avec elle, 
qui fait les héros.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 53. (1665) 
’Tis Fortune chiefly, that makes Heroes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5079.(1732) 


7 
There are heroes in evil as well as in good. 
(Il y a des héros en mal comme en bien.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 185. (1665) 


8 
Heroes are bred by lands where livelihood 
comes hard. (τὸ κακῶς τρέφοντα xwpl ἀνδρείους 
πρεῖ.) 

MENANDER, Anephioi. Frag. 63. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Head-winds are right for royal sails. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Heroism. (1841) 
9 
Nothing is more depressing than the convic- 
tion that one is not a hero. 

GrEorGE Moorg, Ave, p. 35. (1911) 
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10 

Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 
ῬΡΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 219. (1732) 

11 

You cannot be a hero without being a coward. 
BERNARD SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island: 

Preface. (1905) 


12 
Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 
Appears a hero in our eyes. 
SwirFt, Cadenus and Vanessa, |. 733. (1713) 


13 

Tho’ Peace with Olive bind his Hands, 

Confest the conqu’ring Hero stands. 
Swirt, On Poetry, 1. 419. (1733) 

See the conquering hero comes! 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums! 

Dr. THOMAS MoreELL. Morrell furnished the 
libretto for Handel’s Joshua (1747), in 
which these lines appear. Introduced later 
into Nathaniel Lee’s The Rival Queens. Act 
ii, sc. 1. 


14 
What a hero one can be without moving a 
finger! 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreav, Journal, 13 July, 1838. 
We want great peasants more than great heroes. 
H. D. THorEAU, Winter, 30 Dec., 1840. 
The hero will know how to wait, as well as to 
make haste. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 
We must meet the hero on heroic grounds. 
H. D. THOREAU, Winter, 1 Feb., 1852. 


15 

Great-souled heroes, born in happier years. 

(Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis.) 
VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, |. 649. (19 B.C.) 


HEROD 


16 
It out-herods Herod. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 16. (1600) Shake- 
speare is not alluding to any villainy, but to 
the rantings of the character of Herod in the 
old mystery plays, where he is represented 
as a blustering tyrant. For example, in The 
Offering of the Three Kings, he says, “I am 
the greatest above degree That is, or was, or 
ever shall be.” 

He out-Heroded Herod upon the occasion. 

Maria EDGEworTH, Belinda. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1800) 

In criticising an author you must . . . out-Herod 
Herod. 
E. A. Por, Letter to Eveleth, 4 Jan., 1848. 


HERRING 
17 


Its a hard world, when heering men revile 
fishermen. 

Wirrram Ames, Against Human Ceremonies 
in God’s Worship: Preface. (1633) The prov- 
erb is, “The herring-man hates the fisher- 
man. 
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1 

Diverted from their own affairs by the red 
herring of foreign politics so adroitly drawn 
across the trail. 

ΟὟ. F. Burcer, Life of Napier, p. 60. (1890) 
The phrase arises from the early English 
hunting practice of throwing a hunting dog 
off the scent by dragging an odoriferous 
meat, such as a red herring or a dead cat, 
across the fox’s trail; hence, any attempt 
to divert attention from the point at issue. 
A red herring is a herring to which a red 
color has been imparted in the process of 
curing by smoke. 

Don’t you think the box may be a red herring? 

Joun Dicxson Carr, The Case of the Constant 
Suicides, p. 153. (1941) 

The trail of the red herring. One of the oldest 
tricks in the world! 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, p. 
209. (1942) 

He’s been dragging red herrings around this 
house until it smells like Fisherman’s Wharf. 

CLirrorp Knicut, The Affair of the Fainting 
Butler, p. 215. (1943) 


2 
Every herring must hang by th’owne gill. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 20. (1639) 
Every herring must hang by its own gills. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 102. (1670) 
Let every herring hang by its own head. Every 
man must stand by his own endeavour. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 240. (1721) 
Na, na! let every herring hing by its ain head, 
and every sheep by its ain shank. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 

It is the law in Yarmouth that every herring 
hang by its own head. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, in FROUDE, Life, i, 262. 

(1824) In England a herring is popularly 
known as a Yarmouth capon. 


3 
That great fishpond, the sea. 

Tuomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 

act i, sc. 2. (1604) 
The Herring-Pond. 

PETER MotTtTevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 8. 
(1694) The phrase is Motteux’ and is re- 
peated in bk. iv, ch. 32. 

Nay, Ill send printed scroll beyond 
To neighbours o’er the Herring Pond. 

Tuomas D’Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy: 
Pt. ii, The Fable of the Lady, the Lurcher, 
and the Marrow-Puddings. (1719) 

Easier rents and taxes will tempt many of your 
countrymen to cross the herring-pond. 

Unknown, England’s Path to Wealth. (1722) 
How little are our customs known on this side 
the herring-pond! 

Joun Gay, Polly. Act i, sc. 1. (1729) 

“ον plague you now he’s come over the herring- 
pond. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 34. (1815) 
Boston’s a hole, the herring-pond is wide, 
V-notes are something, liberty still more. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Mr Sludge “The Medium.” 
Third line from end. (1864) 


4 
Set a herring to catch a whale. 
πω C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p.331.(1869) 


A foule old riche widowe, whether wed would 
ye, 

Or a yonge fayre mayde, beyng poore as ye be. 

In neither barrell better hearyng (quoth hee). 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 12. (1546) 

That is, not a pin to choose between them. 

Lyke lorde, lyke chaplayne; neyther barrell better 
herynge. 

Joun Bae, Kynge Johann, |. 1888. (c. 1550) 
Choose out of the whole pack, . . . you will find 
them all alike—never a barrel better herring. 

ROBERT BuRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
One bad, there’s ne’er a good: 
And not a barrel better herring among you. 

BEN Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act ii, sc. 4. (1633) 
Nor like our misses, about bribing quarrel, 
When better herring is in neither barrel. 

HENRY FIELDING, Pasquin. Act iii. (1736) 
Bestowing a mental curse both on Sectaries and 
Presbyterians, as being, in his opinion, never a 
barrel the better herring. 

WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 30. (1826) 


6 
Of all the fish in the sea, herring is the king. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
The Dutch say, “A land with lots of herring 
can get along with few doctors.” 


Red herring ne’er spake word but een, 
Broyle my back, but not my weamb [stom- 
ach]. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 52. (1678) 


For a ful reckning, I lyk not barrel or hearing. 
RICHARD STANYHURST, tr., Aeneis, ii, 45. (1583) 
I dislike the whole of it. 


Virtues thick as Herrings in their souls. 
Joun Wotcot (PETER PINDAR), Pindariana. 
(1795) 
People jammed inside like herrings in a barrel. 
N. Goutp, Double Event, p. 117. (1891) 


HESITATION 
See also Indecision 


10 
Without Hesitation, humming and hawing. 
aware Dykes, English Proverbs,p.183.(1709) 


1 
Ares hates those who hesitate. ("Ἄρης στυγεῖ 
μέλλοντας.) 
Euripipes, Heraclidae, 1. 722. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Ares, the Wargod. 


12 
A City that parleys is half gotten. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1095. (1650) 
The woman that deliberates is lost. 
Appison, Cato. Act iv, sc. 1. (1712) Usually 
misquoted, “She who hesitates is lost.” 


13 
At this answer, the duke hoong the groin. 
RAPHAEL HoLinsHeD, Chronicles of England, 
iii, 163. (c. 1580) Hesitated, or held back. 
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You have your hands on thousands, you fools, 
and you hang a leg. 
Stevenson, Treasure Island. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1883) 
“To hang a leg,” to hang back; “‘to shake a 
leg,” to hurry. See under Lec. 


1 
He who hesitates in the case of truth acts ill 
when he deliberates. (Qui in vero dubitat male 


agit cum deliberat. ) 
Pustitrus Syrus,Sententiae.No.575.(c.43 B.C.) 


HIDE 


2 
ΤΊ] tan your hide. (ἡ βύρσα σον θρανεύσεται..) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 369. (424 B.C.) 
The threat is repeated in 1. 481. 


3 
This Howlat hidowis of hair and of hyde. 
Sir Ricu#arp Hoiianp, The Buke of the How- 
lat, 1. 950. (c. 1460) 
I haven’t seen hide nor hair of the piece. 
J. G. Hottann, The Bay-Path. Ch. 25. (1857) 
No one has seen hide nor hair of her. 
Hicu Pentecost, The Twenty-fourth Horse, 
p. 5. (1940) 


4 
The poor fellow meant only to save his own 
hide. 

Lorp Lytton, Pausanius, Ὁ. 138. (c. 1870) 


5 
If you want to hide a leaf you hide it in a 
forest. 
JONATHAN STAGGE, The Scarlet Circle, p. 243. 
(1943) 


6 
He may wel fynde that hyde him selves. 
Unxnown, The Proces of the Seven Sages, Ὁ. 
68. (c. 1400) 
Our English proverb saith, he that hath hid can 
find. 
THomaAs FULter, The Cause and Cure of a 
Wounded Conscience, Ὁ. 339. (1646) 
They that feal [hide] can find. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1678) 
As they say, he that hides can find. 
Rocer Nortu, Examen, Ὁ. 172. (1740) 
They that hide ken best where to find. 
WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 21. (1816) 
Yes, yes, those who hide can find. 
Marryvat, Percival Keene. Ch. 3. (1842) 
Hiders are good finders. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.406(1855) 


HIGH 


7 

The phrase, “How is that for high?” is bor- 
rowed from a low game, known as Old Sledge, 
where the high depends not on the card itself, 
but on the adversary’s hand. Hence the phrase 
means, What kind of an attempt is that at 
a great achievement? 

M. 5. DE Vere, Americanisms, Ὁ. 326. (1871) 
“How’s that for high, boys?” concluded the 
narrator. “That’s on top,” declared Black Jack; 
“that takes the cake.” 

F, Francis, Saddle and Moccasin. Ch. 18.(1887) 


HIGH 


8 
Right heigh and mighty Prince. 


ELLIS, ed., Original Letters. Ser. ii, i, 3. (1400) 
Hat, Chronicle, Edward IV, Ὁ. 229. (1548) 

Their high and mighty word, Experience. 

RICHARD WHITLOCK, Zodtamia, p. 83. (1654) 
Lord Grey, in his high and mighty way, was 
proceeding to make light of all this. 

J. W. Croker, Diary, Nov., 1825. 
Some of these bankers are as high and mighty 
as the oldest families. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 24. (1855) 


9 
Where do you suppose he got that high brow? 
(πόθεν ἡμῖν αὑτη ἡ ὀφρύς ;) 

Epictetus, Encheiridion. Sec. 22. (c. A.D. 110) 
A jeering question asked concerning a per- 
son who has turned philosopher. 

A highbrow is a person educated beyond his 
intelligence. 

BRANDER MattnEws, Epigram. (c. 1900) 

A highbrow is the kind of person who looks at 
a sausage and thinks of Picasso. 

A. P. Herspert, The Highbrow. (c. 1920) 
What is a highbrow? He is a man who has found 
something more interesting than women. 

EpcAR WALLACE, Interview, at Hollywood, 

Calif., Dec., 1931. 
The highbrow and the lowbrow are, as Kipling 
would say, “brothers under their skin.” 

CLEMENT F. Rocers, Verify Your References, 
p. 43. (1938) 


10 
As high as twoo horse loues his person is. 

Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
As high as three horse loaves. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 73. (1639) 

A horse loaf was made of beans and wheat. 

As high as a hog all but the bristles. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) 
Dust as high as a cat’s back. 

Joun MItTcHELt, Nantucketisms, Ὁ. 42. (1848) 
Old Paul is playing them as high as a cat’s back. 

Anpby AbDAMS, Log of a Cowboy, p. 269. (1903) 
Ever since I was nine crabs high. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. ii, xii, 309. (1861) 
KNEE-HIGH TO A DUCK, see KNEE-HIGH. 


11 
They hung him high aboon the rest, 
He was sae trim a boy; 
Thair dyed the youth whom I luved best, 
My handsome Gilderoy. 
THOMAS Percy, Reliques: Gilderoy. Ser. i, bk 
lii, No. 12. (c. 1638) The greater the crime 
the higher the gallows, was at one time a 
practical legal axiom, and so the gallows upon 
which the notorious robber, Patrick Mc- 
Gregor, alias Gilderoy, was hanged at Edin- 
burgh, in July, 1638, was a very high one, 
so high, indeed, that his body, swinging 
there, looked like a kite. So “Higher than 
Gilderoy’s kite” passed into a proverb. 
With all our most holy illusions knocked higher 
than Gilderoy’s kite. 
We -have had a jolly good lesson, and it serves 
us jolly well right! 
Rupyarp Kiprino, The Lesson. (1902) 


HIGHWAY 


Ί 
We nobly take the high priori road. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. iv, 1. 471. (1742) A 
burlesque of a priori. 
I am unable to say why we should be con- 
strained to travel the “high priori” road. 
J. S. Mitr, A System of Logic. Ch. 3. (1851) 


2 
Low and high, rich and poor, together. (Simul 
in unum dives et pauper. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xlix, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Curtesye, That preised was of lowe & hye. 
CHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 1252. 
He woos both high and low, both rich and poor. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 1, 117. (1601) 


3 
Another surf sent [him] high and dry on the 
beach. 

R. G. WALLACE, Fifteen Years in India, p. 48. 

(1822) 

That party which is now scandalously called the 
high-and-dry church. 

Troiiopr, Barchester Towers, Ὁ. 39. (1857) 


4 
Too high for the stirrup, and not high enough 
for the saddle. 

Unknown, Folk-Lore, Vol. xxiv, p. 77. (1913) 
“Too low for a hawk, too high for a buzzard.” 
That homely old saying seemed to sum me up. 

MAX BEERBOHM, Seven Men, p. 100. (1919) 


HIGHWAY 


5 
Walke nat by the hyghe waye. (Per publicam 
viam ne ambules.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i. No. 2. Pytha- 
gorae symbola. (1508) TAvERNER, tr., fo. 73. 
(1550) Taverner adds: “That is to saye, as 
5. Hierom expoundeth it: Folowe not the 
errours of the people. For it is not possible, 
that those thynges whiche be best can please 
the most parte of folke, The precepte of 
Pythagoras is nat muche disagreeynge from 
the Euangelical doctrine of Christe, which 
monysheth us to flee the broade and wyde 
waye that the moste parte of men walke in, 
and to entre into the narowe and streyght 
waye whiche is lytle beaten, but leadeth to 
immortalitie and lyfe euerlasting.” 


6 

There men walked by-walks, and the saying 
is, “Many by-walkers, many balks” [ridges 
of earth]; many balks, much stumbling; how- 
beit there were some . . . that walked in the 
king’s highway. 

HucuH Latimer, Second Sermon Before Ed- 
ward VI, p. 112. (1549) 

As plaine as the Kings highway. 

FrANcIS HERRING, A Modest Defence of the 
Caveat Given to Wearers of Impoisoned 
Amulets, p. 22. (1604) 

‘fo make a road for himself . . 
(he King’s highway. 

Str ArTHUR HELps, Companions of My Soli- 

tude. Ch. 1. (1851) 


. instead of using 
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7 
Poor ignorant men runne thus like Cranes, 
and... goe the beasts high way (as the 
prouerbe is). 
LAURENCE TOMSON, tr., Calvin’s Sermons on 
Timothy, p. 253/2. (1579) 


HILL 
See also Mountain 


8 
The Vale best discovereth the Hill. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Followers and 
Frends. (1597) Repeated in Promus, No. 
145, and in Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, ii, xxi, 71, where he calls it “a proverb 
more arrogant than sound.” 

He that stays in the valley shall never get over 
the hill. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 42. 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 


(1633) 


Liue thou vpon hill as thou would liue in hall. 
ALEXANDER BARCLAY, Mirrour of Good Man- 
ners, p. 25. (1570) 
Do on hill as ye wald do in hall. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 28. (c. 1595) 
Do in the Hole, as thou would’st do in the Hall. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1307.(1732) 


10 
The hills, Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun. 
W. C. Bryant, Thanatopsis. (1817) 


11 
Up the hill favour me, down the hill beware 
thee. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 22. (1639) A 
horse speaking. 
Up hill spare me, down hill bear me, plain way 
spare me not, let me not drink when I am hot. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 358. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6276. (1732) 
It goes uphill and against the heart. 
ee Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 589. (1883) 


A hill being high is nothing; it must have 
demi-gods to make it famous. 
DOooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 284. (1872) 


13 
Over the hills and over the main, 
To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain: 
The Queen commands, and we’ll obey— 
Over the hills and far away. 
GEORGE FarquuHar, The Recruiting Officer. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1706) 
Tom he was a piper’s son, 
He learned to play when he was young; 
But all the tune that he could play 
Was “Over the hills and far away.” 
Tuomas D’Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy: 
The Distracted Jockey’s Lamentation. (1719) 
And I would love you all the day, 
Every night would kiss and play, 
If with me you'd fondly stray 
Over the hills and far away. 
JOHN Gay, The Beggar’s Opera. Act i. (1727) 
And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
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Beyond the night, across the day, 
Thro’ all the world she follow’d him. 
TENNYSON, The Day-Dream: Departure.(1842) 


1 
The higher the hill, the lower the grass. Peo- 
ple of the most greatest fortunes are not the 
most liberal. 
JaMEs Ket_y, Scottish Proverbs, p. 330. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4593. (1732) 


2 
Euerie hill hath his dale. 

BRIAN MELBANCRKE, Philotimus. Sig. U2. (1583) 
There’s no hill without his valley. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 5. (1633) 
Olas a hill anenst a slack. [Always a hill against 
a hollow.] 

WILLIAM Carr, The Dialect of Craven. (1828) 
To set hills against slacks is to equalize matters 
by giving and taking. 

Wriam Dicxinson, Cumberland Glossary, 

p. 165. (1899) See also under COMPENSATION. 


We were nurst upon the self-same hill. 
Joun Mitton, Lycidas, |. 23. (1637) 


4 
On a gleaming hill. (ἐν ἀργεννόεντι μαστῷ.) 
Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. iv, |. 8. (462 B.c.) 

Literally “breast,” “ἃ white breast of the 
swelling earth.” The comparison of a rounded 
hil] to a woman’s breast is a common one. 
France has its “mamelon,” and Scotland its 
“paps of Jura.” 


5 
Prykynge ouer hulle & pleyn, 
Til he cam to Charlemeyn. 
Unknown, Sir Firumbras, \. 3997. (c. 1380) 
(They] Ronne to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis. 
UNKNOWN, Gesta Romanorum. Tale 34. (c. 
1440) 
Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff up hill and 
down dale. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 35. (1844) 


HIND 


6 
Naphtali is a hind let loose. (Cervus emissus. ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xlix, 21. (c. 550 B.C.) 


7 
The hind that would be mated with the lion 
Must die for love. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 1. 
102. (1602) 
The rational hind Costard. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 2, 123. 
(1595) 


: HINGE 
Off the Hindges, cleane out of heart. 
RANDLE C€oOTGRAVE, Dictionary: Hallebrené. 
(1611) 


All businesses here are off the hinges. 
James HowELt, Familiar Letters. Bk. i, sec. 
3, No. 31. (30 March, 1624) 
Bear with him, sir, he’s strangely off o’ th’ hinges. 
WEBSTER AND Row ey, A Cure for a Cuckold. 
Act v, sec. 1. (1661) 


HISTORY 


We are ... out of Tune, and off the Hinges. 
Morteux, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 19. (1708) 
To be off the hinges, to be out of health. 
Carr, The Dialect of Craven: Hinges. (1828) 
OFF THE HOOKS, see under Hook. 


HIP 
9 


He smote them hip and thigh with a great 
slaughter. (Percussitque eos ingenti plaga, ita 
ut stupentes suram femori imponerent. ) 

Old Testament: Judges, xv, 8. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Destroy all opposition . . . Hip and Thigh, Root 
and Branch. 

BisHop RicHarp Montacu, The Acts and 

Monuments of the Church, p. 115. (c. 1635) 
Smite the heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge 
of the sword. 

J. G. WuytTe MELVILLE, The Gladiators. Vol. 

i, p. 255. (1863) 
To smite (a person, one’s enemies) hip and thigh. 
To attack unsparingly, . . . to rout utterly. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Smite.(1941) 


The Doctor was plaguily down in the hips. 
Swirt, The Grand Question Debated, |. 178. 
(1729) Said of a horse when the haunch- 
bone is injured; hence, out of sorts. 
Heaven send thou hast not got the Hypps 
wes Cassinus and Peter, |. 35. (1731) 


1 
Beryn he had i-caughte Somwhat oppon the 
hipp. 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn,l.1781.(c.1400) 
If ye chaunce in aduoutrie to catche him, 

Then haue ye him on the hpy, or on the hyrdell. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
In fine he doth applie one speciall drift, 

Which was to get the pagan on the hipp. 
SIR JOHN HarincTon, tr., Orlando Furioso. 
Bk. xlvi, st. 117. (1591) 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 3, 

47. (1597) “Now, infidel, I have you on 
the hip.”—Jbid., iv, 1, 335. 
I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 314. (1605) 

The king, .. . had him on the hip, and could 
out him at pleasure. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy Warre, ii, 59.(1639) 
Upon the Hip, at an Advantage, in Wrestling or 
Business. 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew: Upon. 

(c. 1690) 


HISTORY 
"Σ I—History: Definitions 
An account mostly false, of events unimpor- 
tant, which are brought about by rulers mostly 
knaves, and soldiers mostly fools. 

AMBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 
History is principally the inaccurate narration 
of events which ought not to have happened. 

E. A. Hooren, Twilight of Man, p. 194. (1939) 

A somewhat similar definition, author un- 


HISTORY 


identified, runs, ‘‘History is something that 
never happened, written by a man who 
wasn't there.” 


1 
That great dust-heap called “history.” 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Obiter Dicta: 
(1884) 


Carlyle. 


History is simply a piece of paper covered 
with print; the main thing is still to make 
history, not to write it. 

Otto von Bismarck, Epigram. (c. 1875) 
Anybody can make history. Only a great man 
can write it. 

ὲ Oscar WILDE, Aphorisms, p. 52. (1893) 


History is the essence of innumerable biogra- 
phies. . 

Taomas CaRLyLe, Essays: On History. (1839) 
There is properly no history, only biography. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: History. (1841) 
History is sometimes the shadow of a great man. 

PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, That Day Alone, p. 87. 

(1941) See also under BioGRAPHY. 


History, a distillation of Rumour. 
THomMas CaRLyLe, The French Revolution. Pt. 
i, bk. vii, ch. 5. (1837) 
Histories are a kind of distilled newspapers. 
CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship. Ch 3. 
(1840) 
All history . . . is an inarticulate Bible. 
: CarLYLE, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 8. (1850) 


History is only a confused heap of facts. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 5 Feb., 1750. 


History indeed is the witness of the times, 
the light of truth. (Historia vero testis tem- 
porum, lux veritatis. ) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, sec. 9. (55 B.C.) 
Cicero saith in prayse of historie, history, saith 
he, is the testimony of Tyme, the light of veritie, 
the life of memory, the guide of tyme, the mes- 
senger of antiquity. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 52. (1578) 

It is the mission of history, after the other- 
worldly truth has disappeared, to establish the 
truth of this world. 

Kart Marx, Introduction to a Critique of the 

Hegelian Philosophy of Right. (Deutsch- 
Franzésische Jahrbiicher, 1844.) 


History is philosophy learned from examples. 
(ἱστορία φιλοσοφία ἐστὶν ἐκ wapaderxudrwv.) 
Dionysius oF HALicarnassus, Ars Rhetorica. 
Ch. xi, sec. 2. (c. 25 B.C.) 
I have read somewhere that history is philosophy 
teaching by examples. 
Henry ΒΟΙΙΝΟΒΒΟΚΕ, Letters on the Study of 
History, ii, 14. (1735) 
History ... is a compound of poetry and phi- 
losophy. 
T. B. Macautay, Essays: Hallam. (1828) 


8 
History is bunk. 
Henry Forp, on the witness stand at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. in his libel suit against the 
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Chicago Tribune, July, 1919. Later, under 
cross-examination, Ford could not remember 
using the word “bunk,” but indicated that 
it expressed his sentiments. 

Long years in money-grubbing sunk, 

Cried Poros: “History is bunk !” 

Well, such a verdict holds no mystery ; 

When, where, and how learned Poros history? 

GeorcEe Μ. Warcuek, Critique Manqué.(1920) 


9 
Historians relate, not so much what is done, 
as what they would have believed. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 


10 
History is but the unrolled scroll of prophecy. 
James A. GARFIELD, The Province of History. 
(1875) 
1 
History, in general, only informs us what bad 
government is. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xi, p. 223. 
(c. 1800) 
12 
All history, so far as it is unsupported by con- 
temporary evidence, is romance. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Boswell’s Tour to the Heb- 
rides, 20 Nov., 1773. 
I am ashamed to see what a shallow village tale 
our so-called history is. 
R. W. EMERSON, Essays: History. (1841) 


13 
Many falsehoods are passing into uncontra- 
dicted history. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 27 Oct., 
1779. And Johnson added, “Seldom any 
splendid story is wholly true.” 

Anything but history, for history must be false. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, when his secretary asked 
what he wished read to him as he lay on a 
sick-bed. (c. 1744) See Walpoliana, No. 141. 
Or perhaps the correct version is, “Oh, do 
not read history, for that I know must be 
false.” 

The vast Mississippi of falsehood. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays: History. (1879) 


14 
The course of life is like the sea; 
Men come and go; tides rise and fall; 
And that is all of history. 
Joaquin MItter, The Sea of Fire.Sec.4.(1873) 


15 
It is not likely that this [history] was so. 
(ταῦτα δ᾽ οὐκ εἰκός ἐστιν οὕτω γενέσθαι.) 


ῬΙΕΟΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Themistocles. Ch. 25, sec. 1. 
(c. A.D. 110) Throughout his writings, Plu- 
tarch questions the truth of the fables usually 
received as history. 

All the ancient histories, as one of our wits has 
said, are but fables that have been agreed upon. 
(Toutes les histoires anciens, comme le disait 
un de nos beaux esprits, ne sont que des fables 
convenues.) 

VoLtarrE, Jeannot et Colin. (c. 1730) And in 
a letter of the same period, Voltaire adds, 
“Tl n’y a point d’autres histoires anciennes 
que les fables” (There are no other ancient 
histories except fables). Napoleon probably 
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read this, or heard it repeated, for one of 
his sayings is, “What is history but a fable 
agreed upon?” 

Those old credulities, to nature dear, 

Shall they no longer bloom upon the stock 

Of History, stript naked as a rock? 

WorpswortH, Memorials of a Tour in Italy: 

No. 4, Regrets. (1837) Alluding to Niebuhr 
and other modern historians. 


Whosoever in writing a modern history shall 
follow truth too near the heels, it may happily 
strike out his teeth. 
Smr WALTER RaALecH, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) 


The world’s history is the world’s judgment. 
(Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. ) 
SCHILLER, Resignation. (c. 1800) 
History is the crystallisation of popular beliefs. 
Donn Piatt, Memories of Men Who Saved the 
Union: Abraham Lincoln. (1887) 


The history of the great events of this world 
is scarcely more than the history of crimes. 
(L’histoire des grands événements de ce 
monde n’est guére que l’histoire des crimes.) 

VOLTAIRE, Essai sur les Maeurs. (1753) 
History is but a picture of crimes and misfor- 
tunes. (L’histoire n’est que le tableau des crimes 
et des malheurs.) 

VoLTAIRE, L’Ingénu. Ch. 10. (1757) 

On whatever side we regard the history of Eu- 
rope, we shall perceive it to be a tissue of crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes. 

GOLDSMITH, Citizen of World. No. 42. (1762) 
History is, indeed, little more than the register of 
the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind. 

Epwarp Grsson, Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Ch. 3. (1776) 
I am determined to apply myself to a study that 
is hateful and disgusting to my very soul... I 
mean that record of crimes and miseries—his- 
tory. 

P. B. SHELLEY, Letter to Thomas Hookham, 

17 Dec., 1812. 
Human history is in essence a history of ideas. 

H. G. WELts, Outline of History. Ch. 40.(1920) 
The history of the world is the record of a man 
in quest of his daily bread and butter. 

: H. W. van Loon, The Story of Mankind. (1921) 


And this is exactly how history is written. 
(Et voila justement comme on écrit Vhis- 
toire.) 

ΝΌΣΤΑΙΒΕ, Charlot. Act i, sc. 7. (c. 1730) 
Voltaire’s contempt for history was fre- 
quently expressed in nearly the same words. 

What more can you ask? He has invented his- 
tory. (Que voulez-vous de plus? II a inventé 
Vhistoire !) 

MADAME bv DEFFanp, of Voltaire, when some 
one remarked that he lacked invention. See 
Fourier, L’Esprit dans Histoire, p. 141. Alex- 
ander Dumas is said to have remarked that 
“It is permissible to violate history on con- 
dition that you have a child by her.” 
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5 II—History: Apothegms 
History’s pen its praise or blame supplies, 
And lies like truth, and still most truly lies. 
" Lorp Byron, Lara. Canto i, st. 11. (1814) 


That is ancient history. (Sed haec et vetera.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 30, sec. 74. (45 B.C.) 


7 
Happy that Nation, fortunate that age, whose 
history is not diverting. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1740. Perhaps a variation of the apho- 
rism attributed to Montesquieu, ‘Happy 
the nation whose annals are tiresome.” 

He is happiest of whom the world says least, good 
or bad. 

THomas JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams. 
(1786) 

Blest is that nation whose silent course of hap- 
piness furnishes nothing for history to say. 

JeFrerson, Letter to Comte Diodati. (1807) 

A paradoxical philosopher carrying to the utter- 
most length that aphorism of Montesquieu’s, 
“Happy the people whose annals are tiresome,” 
has said, “Happy the people whose annals are 
vacant.” 

CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. i, bk. 
ii, ch. 1. (1837) In his Life of Frederick the 
Great, bk. xvi, ch. 1, Carlyle has, “Happy 
the people whose annals are blank.” By 
“paradoxical philosopher,” Carlyle perhaps 
refers to Cesar di Beccaria, who is sometimes 
quoted as having written, in the introduction 
to his Trattato det Delitti e Delle Pene (1764), 
“Happy is the nation which has no history,” 
but no such sentence appears there. 

The happiest women, like the happiest nations, 
have no history. 

Georce Exot, The Mill on the Floss. Bk. vi, 
ch. 3. (1860) 

Trinidad ought to have been a happy place . 
if it be true that happy is the people who have 
no history. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, At Last. Ch. 3. (1871) 


8 
Whatever the worth of the present work may 
be, I have striven throughout that it should 
never sink into a “drum and trumpet history.” 
J. R. Green, A Short History of the English 
People: Preface. (1874) A history which 
gives undue prominence to wars and battles. 


9 
Rulers, statesmen, nations are wont to be 
emphatically commended to the teaching 
which experience offers in history. But what 
experience and history teach is this—that peo- 
ples and governments never have learned any- 
thing from history. (Was die Erfahrung aber 
und die Geschichte lehren, ist dieses, das 
Volker und Regierungen niemals etwas aus 
der Geschichte gelernt.) 

G. W. F. Hecer, Philosophy of History: In- 

troduction. (1816) 
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We learn from history that we learn nothing 
from history. 

SHaw, The Revolutionist’s Handbook. (1903) 
Alas! Hegel was right when he said that we learn 
from history that men never learn anything from 
history. 

SHaw, Heartbreak House: Preface. (1913) 


1 
A morsel of genuine history is a thing so rare 
as to be always valuable. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON,Letter to John Adams,1817. 
Man is fed with fables through life, and leaves 
it in the belief he knows something of what has 
been passing, when in truth he has known noth- 
ing but what has passed under his own eye. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Thomas Cooper, 

1823. 


2 
This is my history; like all other histories, a 
narrative of misery. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letter to Bennet Langton, 
25 Aug., 1784. 


History, however it is written, always pleases. 
(Historia quoquo modo scripta delectat.) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. v, epis. 8. 
(c. A.D. 98) 


I hold it a noble task to rescue from oblivion 
those who deserve to be eternally remem- 
bered. (Quia mihi pulchrum in primis videtur 
non pati occidere. ) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. v, epis 8. 

(c. A.D. 98) 

The principal office of history I take to be this: 
to prevent virtuous actions from being forgotten, 
and that evil words and deeds should fear an 
infamous reputation with posterity. 
᾿ Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iii, sec. 65. (c. A.D. 116) 


History has a certain affinity to poetry and 
may be regarded as a kind of prose poem. 
(Est enim proxima poetis et quodammodo 
carmen solutum.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionits Oratoriae. Bk. x, ch. 

1, sec. 31. (c. A.D. 80) 

It is part of my creed that the only poetry is 
history, could we tell it right. 
: CARLYLE, Letter to Emerson, 12 Aug., 1834. 


The dignity of history. 

Henry SaintT-JonHn, Lorp BOLincBROKE, On 
the Study and Use of History. Letter 5. 
(1738) 

The strange lady now laboured under a difficulty 
which appears almost below the dignity of his- 
tory to mention. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xi, ch. 2. (1749) 

I shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of history. 

mere History of England. Vol. i, ch. 1. 
1839 


7 
The historian is a prophet looking backwards. 
(Der Historiker ist ein riickwartsgekehrter 
Prophet. ) 

SCHLEGEL, Athenaeum: Berlin, i, ii, 20. (1799) 


The historian looks backward. In the end he also 
believes backward. 
NIETZSCHE, The Twilight of the Idols. (1889) 


8 

I shall be content if those shall pronounce my 
history useful who desire to have a clear view 
both of the events which have happened, and 
of those which will some day, in all human 
probability, happen again in a same or a 
similar way. (παραπλησίων ἔσεσθαι.) 

TuucypIwwEs, History. Bk. i, ch. 22, sec. 4. 

(c. 400 B.C.) 
History repeats itself, it is true, but history will 
not bear mimicry. 

Aucustus Jessorp, Daily Life, Ὁ. 163. (1885) 
Should we again be at war with France, history 
would repeat itself in many of its phases. 

J. Κ΄ LAuGuTon, Nineteenth Century History, 

p. 87. (1902) 
History repeats itself, says the proverb, but that 
is precisely what it never really does. It is the 
historians (of a sort) who repeat themselves. 

CLEMENT F. Rocers, Verify Your References, 

p. 31. (1938) 
History repeats, I’ve learned; 
The same old food in different dishes; 
Nero fiddled while Rome burned: 
Roosevelt fishes ! 
Winona M. GiLrtrtanp, A Song for Suckers. 
(American Mercury, December, 1938.) 


9 
The wondrous pageant of a tiny world, I will 
in due order unfurl to thee. (Admiranda tibi 
levium spectacula rerum . . . ordine dicam.) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 3. (29 B.c.) 
History is a pageant and not a philosophy. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Obiter Dicta: The Muse 
of History. (1884) 
The pageant of history. History, regarded as a 
pageant; history in its decorative aspect. 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
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10 


Well hit! (καλὰ δὴ παταγεῖς.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag. 171. (c. 420 
B.c.) A phrase taken from a game. 
Have all his ventures fail’d? What, not one hit? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
270. (1597) 
A hit, a very palpable hit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 292. (1600) 
A lucky hit indeed. 
THOMAS BURNET, The Theory of the Earth, i, 
294. (1684) 
Guess again. ...A Girl then. . 
hit it. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
The noble speaker had made the hit of the eve- 
ning. 

UNKNOWN, The Nonconformist, 25 Sept., 1884, 

p. 929/2. 


We hit off a little wit now and then, but no 
animosity. 
ΑΜ Conareve, The Way of the World. Act 
iii, sc. 13. (1700) 


.. You have 
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You used to be rather au fait at hitting off a 
sonnet, 
Mary A. Ketty, Osmond. Bk. i, p. 87. (1822) 
i never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 
Macavutay, Life and Letters, i, 233. (1831) 
Sometimes he hits off an individual trait by an 
anecdote. 
: SAMUEL SMILES, Character. Ch. 10. (1871) 


How do you and the great Mrs. Montague hit 
it off? 

ManaME D’Arstay, Early Diary, ii, 291. (1780) 
Tom did not venture to inquire . . . how the two 
hit it off together. 

Σ HucGuHes, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 11. (1861) 


Why hit a man when he’s down? 
JEFFERSON FARJEON, Murder at a Police Sta- 
tion, p. 32. (1943) On p. 104, “Never hit 
a man when he’s drunk.” See under KIcKk. 


3 
Be more careful not to miss once, than to 
hit a hundred times. (Atencion a no error una, 
mas que a acertar ciento.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

169. (1647) 

The Vulgar will keep no Account of your Hits, 
but of your Misses. 
‘4 THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4816.(1732) 


I have not so neerlie hit the white, as my 
meaning was. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 158. (1574) Young, tr. 


He that once hits is ever bending [his bow]. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 786. (1640) 
He that once hits will be ever shooting. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 378. (1710) 


When you are doing better than three and a 
half, you are hitting it up pretty well. 
M. Ὁ. Post, Harvard Stories, Ὁ. 146. (1893) 
I expect to hit it up until three o’clock tonight. 
J. L. Wituiams, Princeton Stories, Ὁ. 52. (1895) 
Hit her up now! ... Hit her up! 
Joun Fox, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. Ch. 5. (1903) 


Give me a chap that hits out straight from 
the shoulder. 
CHARLES READE, [t Is Never too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 15. (1856) 
Hit out seldom but hit hard. 
C. E. Pacet, Autobiography. Ch. 6. (c. 1890) 


8 
We'll hit the bush by and by. 

Marab E. Ryan, Told in the Hills, p. 23. (1891) 
A little more weather like this and we’ll be hittin’ 
the park. 

Grorce ΑΡΕῈ, Artie. Ch. 14. (1896) 
I hit the sod in the direction of the show. 

O. Henry, Heart of the West, p. 173. (1907) 
It was up to me to hit the ties. 

Jacx Lonpon, The Road, p. 130. (1907) 
I must hit the road. 

Z. A. TrtcHMan, The Dugout, p. 70. (1925) 
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9 
Young boyes . . . which showte . 
aduentures hittie missie. 

THomas WILSON, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 

47. (1553) 
The hand of prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 

viii, 195. (1565) 
But, hit or miss, 
Our project’s life this shape of sense assumes. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, i, 3, 384. 

(1601) 
Howbeit hit-I-misse-I, when was Speculation 
weake. 

WILLIAM WARNER, Albions England. Bk. xiii, 

sec. 77. (1602) 
Tombant levant, well or ill, hittie missie; here or 
there, one way or other. 

CoTcRAvE, Dictionary: Tombant. (1611) 
Whose practise in Physick is nothing but the 
Countrey dance, call’d Hit or Misse. 

RicHarp WHITLOCK, Zootamia, Ὁ. 115. (1654) 
Hit or misse for a cow-heel. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1678) 
Do we all march towards Heaven hit or miss, 
and by guess? 

Epwarp HITHERINGILL, Priest-Craft. Ch. 1. 

(1705) “Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as 

the blind Man kill’d the Crow.”—Jbid, ch. 4. 
We have a smart saying to this effect, Hit or 
miss, luck is all. 

OswaLp DykEs, English Proverbs,p.272.(1709) 
Renown’s all hit or miss. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto vii, st. 33. (1823) 
Hitty missy, as the blind man shot the crow. 

JoHN GLypE, Jr., Norfolk Garland, p. 148. 

(1872) 
It is not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of 
thing that you may fancy. 

Oumpa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), Pascarél, ii, 

42. (1873) 


.. at all 


10 
A merie man can want no matter to hitte hym 
home. 
Tuomas Witrson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 
138. (1553) 
I got “hit hard” at the Brussels races. 
CHARLES LEVER, The Dodd Family Abroad. 
Ch. 14. (1854) 
Stocks had now fallen and everybody was hard 
hit. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
Vol. iii, ch. 90, p. 229. (1888) 
11 
Now be myn trowthe ye hytte the pynne. 
Unknown, Coventry M ysteries,p.138.(c.1450) 
Thou hyttest the nayle upon the head. 
Unknown, Proper Dyaloge Between a Gentill- 
man and a Husbandman, p. 15. (1530) See 
under NAIL. 
Indeede she had hit the needle. 
Sm Puitre Siwney, Arcadia (1622), p. 305. 
(1580) 
This Bow-man hat the mark. 
Henry More, Apocalypsis, Ὁ. 54. (1680) See 
under Mark. 
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1 
"Tis Wit for Wit, and Hit for Hit. 
Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, vii,381.(c.1668) 
His snip-snap wit, hit for hit. 
Ricuarp LEIGH, The Transproser Rehears’d, 
139. (1673) 
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2 
He has quitted the hobbledehoy stage; he is 
out of his teens. (Excessit ex ephebis.) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 51. (166 B.C.) 
Theyr hobledehoye tyme . . . the yeres that one 
is neyther a man nor a boye. 
PALSGRAVE, tr., Acolastus. Act i, sc. 1. (1540) 
The first seuen yeers bring vp as a childe, 
The next to learning, for waxing too wilde. 
The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, 
The next a man no longer a boy. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 49. (1573) 
Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy; as a squash is before ’tis a peas-cod, 
or a codling when ’tis almost an apple: ’tis with 
him in standing water, between boy and man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 165. (1599) 
The Hubber de hoy, which is his man-boy, half 
a man and half a boy. 
THOMAS Brian, The Pisse Prophet, p. 48.(1637) 
I was then a Hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty 
little tight Girl. 
RicHARD STEELE, The Conscious Lovers. Act 
iii, sc. 1. (1723) 
Why he’s a mere hobbledchoy, neither a man 
nor a boy. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
ate between pig and pork—those hobblede- 
oys. 
CHARLES LAMB, Essays of Elia: A Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig. (1822) 
Hobbledehoy, neither man nor boy .. . 
There’s a god and a devil in Hobbledehoy! 
WITTER BYNNER, Hobbledehoy. (1930) 
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[His] hobbies will always run away with him. 
5 Maria ΕΡΟΕΨΟΚΤΗ, Helen. Ch. 17. (1834) 


Almost every person hath some hobby horse 
or other wherein he prides himself. 

Sir MATTHEW HALE, Contemplations, Ὁ. 201. 
(1676) The French say, “Chacun ἃ son mar- 
otte” (Every one to his hobby). 

Every one has (to use the cant term of the day? 
his hobby-horse! Something that pleases the great 
boy for a few hours. 

Joun WESLEY, Sermons. (c. 1785) Works, ix, 
434. The Germans say, “Steckenpferde sind 
theucrer als arabische Hengste”’ (Hobby- 
horses cost more than Arab steeds). 


Incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
SAYCE, Comparative Philology. Ch. 8. (1874) 
A hobby may be ridden to death. 
Avucustus Jrssopp, Arcady for Better or 
Worse, p. 197. (1881) 
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6 
“The hobby-horse is forgot.” 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iii, 1, 30. 
(1595) A phrase apparently taken from some 
old ballad. Shakespeare repeats it in Hamlet, 
iii, 2, 142. 

With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the 
hobby horse quite forgotten. 

WILLIAM Kemp, Nine Daies Wonder. (1600) 

But see, the hobby-horse is forgot. 

Ben Jonson, Satyr. (1603) 


7 
Happy is the man who can make a living by 
his hobby. 
BERNARD SHAW, Pygmalion. Act i. (1912) The 
French say, “C’est son cheval de bataille” 
(It’s his war-horse—his hobby). 
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See also Pig, Sow, Swine 
8 


Covetous usurers, which be like fat unclean 
swine, which never do any good until they 
come to the dish. 

WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence, p. 9. (1564) 
The common saying is, the hog is never good 
but when he is in the dish. 

LEONARD MascalL, The Book of Cattell, p. 270. 

(1587) 
ἣ noysome hogg, that is neuer profitable till he 
ye. 

LEONARD WRICcHT, Display of Dutie, p.10.(1589) 
Like a two-legged hog . . . never doth good till 
he is dead. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 482. (1629) 
He’s like a swine, never good until he comes to 
the knife. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 
Like an Hog; he does no good till he dies. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3226.(1732) 
You are like a Hog; never good, while living. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5851. 

A rich rogue is like a fat hog, who never does 
good till as dead as a log. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


9 
We determined to go on the old saying, root 
hog or die. 
Davip CrockETt, Autobiography, p.118.(1834) 
Obliged to go upon the root-hog-or-die principle. 
E. G. Pacst, Dow’s Patent Sermons, iii, 193. 
(1853) 
Root, hog, or die. This is the refrain of each of 
the nine verses of the Bull-Whacker’s Epic. 
J. H. ΒΕΑΌΓΕ, Life in Utah, Ὁ. 227. (1873) 


10 
Never lose a hog for a halfp’north of tar. 
JounN Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green. 
Act v. (1600) See under SHEEP. 
11 
That fat Epicurean bacon-hog, Horace, for so 
he calls himself. (Epicuri de grege porcus.) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 112. (1511) 
See under SWINE. 
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In prosperity, we are commonly like hogs 
feeding on the mast, not minding his hand 
that shaketh it down. 

THoMAS FULLER, Sermons, i, 9. (1654) 
The Hog never looks up to him, that threshes 
down the Acorns. 

THoMaS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4599.(1732) 


2 
A Hog that’s bemir’d, endeavours to bemire 
others. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 214. 
A Hog upon trust, grunts till he’s paid for. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 215. 
Feed a Pig, and you'll have a Hog. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1517. 


3 
I reckon Squire Lawrie may go the whole 
hog with her. 

Joun Gat, Lawrie Todd. Bk. ii, p. 43. (1830) 
There have been many conjectural explana- 
tions of this phrase, which means to go all 
the way, to do a thing thoroughly. A cor- 
respondent in Notes and Queries, 27 Sept., 
1851, says it is of Irish origin, where a shil- 
ling is called a “hog,” so that “To go the 
whole hog’ means to spend the whole shil- 
ling. 

But didn’t I go the whole animal? 

Davin CrockETT, Sketches, p. 40, (1833) 

If that ain't what I call goin’ the whole cretur. 

W. A. CaruTuers, The Kentuckian in New 
York, i, 188. (1834) 

As you are not prepared, as the Americans say, 
to go the whole hog, we will part good friends. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Japhet. Ch. 54. (1836) 
He determined “to go the whole hog,” and fol- 
low up the feint. 

TuHeopore Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 5. (1837) 
You mean to go the whole quadruped. 

UnKNowN, Valentine Vox. Ch. 42. (1840) 

He wants to go the whole hog. 
T. C. Hatisurton (Sam Srick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 5. (1843) 
We go the hull shoat with them. 

W. E. Burton. Waggertes and Vagaries, Ὁ. 22. 
(1848) 

He’s a whole-hog man, is Tom. . . . Sooner have 
no bread any day than half a loaf. 

Tuomas HuGuHEs, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1857) 

I leaves you to go the whole hog. 

CHARLES BuRKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1865) 

You’re not prepared to go the whole hog? You 
want to pick and choose. 

HorRAcE VACHELL, The Hill, p. 147. (1905) 

I am with you whole hog. 

MartTHa ALBRAND, No Surrender, Ὁ. 27. (1942) 
Since he had already gone so far, he might as 
well go the whole hog. 

Cyrit Hare, Tragedy at Law, Ὁ. 169. (1943) 


4 

The daw knows naught of the lyre, the hog 

nothing of marjoram ointment. (Nil cum fidi- 

bus graculost, nihil cum amaracino sui. ) 
Autus Getiius, Noctes Atticae: Preface. Sec. 
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19. (ς. A.D. 150) Quoted as an old saying. 
Marjoram ointment was supposed to be very 
odious to swine, hence the proverb, meaning 
“He will have nothing whatever to do with 
a thing.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 38. 


5 
He looketh like a Hogg in armour. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1659) 
Stiff and clumsy. 
A Hog in Armour is still a Hog. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 213. (1732) 
See also under APE. 
So ridiculous was the figure, as they say, of hogs 
in armour. 
Rocer Nort, Examen, p. 572. (1740) 
I never see Alderman on horseback, but he re- 
minds me of an hog in armour. 
UNKNOWN, Westminster Magazine, ii, 457. 
(1774) 
A hog in armour, a person finely, but very awk- 
wardly dressed. 
J. O. HALLIweE Lt, Dictionary: Hog. (1847) 
He did not carry his finery like a hog in armour, 
as an Englishman so often does. 
: TROLLOPE, The Three Clerks, p. 289. (1857) 


Turn the hogs to the hay. (Tournoyt les truies 
au foin.) 

RaBELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
The hogs to the honey-pots. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1678) 
The Hog is got into the Honey-Pot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4598.(1732) 


Better my hog dirty home than no hog at all. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1678) 
HALF A LOAF, see under BREAD. 


8 

It is hard to break a hog of an ill custom 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1678) 

It is hard to break an old Hog off a Custom. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2949.(1732) 

TEACH AN OLD DOG NEW TRICKS, see under Doc. 


9 
To make a hog or a dog of a thing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 217. (1670) 
He will go through stitch with it: he will make 
a hog or a dog of it, I will warrant you. 

PETER MotrTeux, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ti, ch. 

22. (1712) 
Make a hog or a dog of it . 
either to one use, or another. 
4 ἢ: KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 252. (1721) 
4 


. means, bring it 


I should have remembered the old saying. 
Every hog his own apple. 
SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 41.(1748) See 
under INDEPENDENCE. 


11 
My fa-fa-father has brought his ho-ho-hogs 
to a fa-fa-fair market. 

UnxKnown, Look About You. Sec. 13. (1600) 
As wise as Iohn of Gotehams calfc; or this fel- 
low brought his hogges to a faire market. 

SAMUEL Row tanps, A Paire of Spy-Knaves, 

p. 9. (1619) 
You’ve brought your hogs to a fine market! 

Joun FLETcHER, Bonduca. Act v, sc. 2, (1619) 


HOLE 


I have brought my hogges to a faire market. 
JoHun CiarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 76. (1638) 
You have brought your hogs to a fair market. 
Spoken in derision when a business hath sped il}. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 


1 
If we petition a Hog, what can we expect but 
a grunt? 
UnxKnown, Poor Robin’s Almanack. (1731) 
You cannot have more of a sow than a grumph. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 10 April, 1827. Re- 
peated in Two Drovers, ch. 1. 
What can you expect of a hog but his bristles? 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.166.(1855) 
What can you expect from a hog but a grunt? 
F, E. HutMeE, Proverb Lore, p. 172. (1902) 


HOLE 
2 


Saint Heirom was the first that ever pickt a 
hole in the Scriptures. 
CHRISTOPHER CARTWRIGHT, Certamen Religi- 
osum, i, 6. (1651) 
[They] could not pick a hole in any of his words 
or actions. 
JoHN FLaveL, The Method of Grace. Ch. 29. 
(1681) 
Not being able to pick a hole in poor Miss Foth- 
eringay’s reputation. 
ἮΝ. M. THacxeray, Pendennis. Ch. 9. (1849) 


3 
You tell how many holes be in a scummer. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 146. (1639) 


4 
Listen at the Hole, and you'll hear News of 
your self. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3247.(1732) 
He who peeps through a hole may see what will 
vex him. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 135. (1710) 
The eye of the snooper often finds more than he 
wished to find. (Der Blick des Forschers findet 
Nicht selten mehr, als er zu finden wiinschte.) 
LrEssinc, Nathan der Weise. Act ii, sc. 8. (1779) 


5 
I’m going to crawl into a hole and pull the hole 
in after me. 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, The Case of the Turn- 

ing Tide, p. 259. (1941) 
We've got to get into a hole somewhere in town 
and pull the hole in after us. 

FRANK GRUBER, The Navy Colt, p. 39. (1941) 
You can’t spend your life hidden in a hole with 
the hole pulled in after you. 

WILLIAM O’FarRRELL, Repeat Performance, Ὁ. 

132. (1942) 
If I ever get another case like it, I’m going to 
Crawl into a hole, pull it in after me, and do 
some shallow breathing. 

Crayton Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 

p. 279. (1942) 


The hole calls the thief. 
Grorcz Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 206. 
(1640) See under OprorTUNITY. 
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7 
The hole too ope under the nose 
Breeds ragged shoes and tattered hose. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., p. 10. (1659) 
He has a Hole under his Nose, that all his Money 
runs into. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1858.(1732) 
SPURGEON, John Ploughman, p. 39. (1880) 


8 

He hath taken his thoughts a hole lower. 
Joun Lyty, Endimion, iii, 3. (1591) 

Humbled, . . . taken a hole lower. 
CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Humilié. (1611) 


9 
To make a hole in the water, i.e. to drown 
oneself. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 201. (1813) 
Why I don’t go and make a hole in the water I 
don’t know. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 46. (1853) 

Pll make a hole in the water—I’ll drown to-night 
sure as death! 

EpEN Puiripotts, Yellow Sands. Act i. (1926) 


10 
He will find some hole to creep out at. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 253. (1678) 


νὴ HOLIDAY 


There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their 
sire, 

Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday. 

Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 141. (1818) 
“‘Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” A cliché 
since ca. 1825. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Butch- 
ered. (1941) A remarkable instance of the 
rapidity with which an apt phrase can win 
popular acceptance. 

12 

How many observe Christ’s Birth-day! How 
few his Precepts! ΟἹ ’tis easier to keep Holi- 
days than Commandments. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743 
’Tis not a holiday what’s not kept holy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


13 
In condition they differde so many wales 
That lightly he layde his up for hollie daies. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 
Thou goest about .. . to hang me up for holy- 
dayes, as one neither fitting thy head nor pleasing 
thy humour. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues England 
(Arber), p. 323. (1580) 


and His 


14 
The Pusey horn which .. . the gallant old 
squire .. . used to bring out on high days, 
holidays, and bonfire nights. 
THOMAS HucHEs, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. i, ch. 1. (1857) 
An orthodox dinner of meat, vegetables and 
cheese—and on high days and holidays pudding. 
G. A. Sara, Twice Round the Clock: One P.M. 
(1859) 
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1 
What will not blinde Cupid doe in the night, 
which is blindmans holiday? 

THOMAS NASHE, Lenten Stuffe. (1599) 
ee eta holiday, i.e. twilight, almost quite 

ark. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 229. (1678) 
Blind-man’s-holiday, when it is too dark to see 
to work. 

B.E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 

sig. B6. (1690) 
Monday is parson’s holiday. 

Swirt, Letter to Stella, 3 March, 1711. 
‘‘Postman’s holiday ?” Con asked. 

Dorotuy Hucues, The Bamboo Blonde, Ὁ. 35. 

(1941) 
I’m not frightfully keen on busman’s holidays. 

Noaio Marsu, A Man Lay Dead, p. 62. (1942) 

The busman spent his holiday riding on a bus. 


2 
If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, i, 2, 227. (1591) 
A perpetual holiday is a good working definition 

of hell. 
BERNARD SHAW, Parents and Children. (1903) 
3 


With the slothful it is always holiday. (ἀεργοῖς 
αἰὲν éoprd.) 

THeEocritus, Idyls. No. xv, |. 26. (¢. 270 8.6.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 12, with 
the Latin, “Ignavis semper feriae sunt.” 

“With sluggards eu’ry day is holy day”; And so 
it is with some that seldome sleepes. 

Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. Epigr. 142. 
(1611) 

Every day is not a holiday. (Il n’est pas tous 
les jours féte.) 

BeaumarcnHalis, Le Barbier de Seville. Act iii, 
sc. 5. (1775) 

In the bright lexicon of Mr. J. G. Reeder there 
was no such word as holiday. 

Epcar WALLACE, The Mind of Mr. J.G. Reeder. 
Ch. 4. (1925) 


HOLINESS 
See also Goodness 


4 
Everything that lives is holy. 
Wr1aM Brake, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell (1790) 


5 
Pretended holiness is double iniquity. 
Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 46. (1633) 


6 
There is no true Holiness, without Humility. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4924.(1732) 


I am holier than thou. (Quia immundus es.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, Ixv, 5. (c. 725 B.C.) 
He maketh as though he were as holy as a horse. 
JeHAN Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 

620. (1530) 


8 
There’s nothing holy about you. (οὐδὲν ἱερὸν 
ὑπάρχεις.) 

ΘΌΙΡΑΒ, Lexicon, ν, 47. (c. 950) Erasmus, 


HOME 


Adagia, i, viii, 37, has ‘Nihil sacri es.” The 
phrase is said to have been uttered by Hercu- 
les while looking at a statue of Adonis. The 
Danes say, “There is no day so holy that 
the pot refuses to boil.” 


9 
He shall take holiness for an invincible shield. 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 5, 19. (c. 100 
B.C.) The Vulgate is, “Sumet scutum inex- 
pugnabile aequitatem.” 


The parte of the tabernacle that is clepid holi 
of halowes. 

Joon Wyc tir, Bible: Exodus, xxvi, 33. (1382) 
The Place the Iewes callen Sancta Sanctorum; 
that is to seye, holy of halewes. 

515 Joun MAunNpEeEvILLE, Travels. Ch.8.(c.1400) 
Entirely shut in a Holy-of-Holies of culture. 

Ouipa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), In a Winter 

City. Ch. 6. (1876) 


HOME 
See also House 


1 
To thy long home shalt thou wende. 
RoBERT MANNING OF BrRUNNE,Handlyng Synne, 
1. 9195. (1303) See under GRAVE. 
Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
day’s march nearer home. 
JAMES Montcomery, At Home itn Heaven. 
(1827) 
One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I am nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 
PHOEBE Cary, Nearer Home. (1849) 
12 
Run away home. (Fuge domum.) 
Caecruius Statius, Aethrio. Frag.5.(c.175 B.C.) 


13 
The good governor and the broken leg should 
stay at home. (El buen gobernador la pierna 
quebrada y en casa.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
ore with a slight variation in ii, 5 and 
49. 


14 
This is my own dear home. (εΐη pol οὗτος φίλος 
olxos.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. iv, epis. 8. (56 8. ο.) 

Quoting an unknown poet. 
I know not why, but home is dearest. (Nescio 
quo modo οἶκος ¢f\os.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xv, epis. 16. (44 B.C.) 
tt seek Troy; here is your home. (Hic domus 
est. 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 637. (19 B.C.) 

Here is our home, here our country. (Hic domus, 
haec patria est.) 

VFRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 122. 

What did Vlysses wish in the middest of his 
trauailing, but onely to see the smoake of his’ 
owne Chymnie. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 240. (1580) 


HOME 


Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 

His first, best country ever is at home. 
Gotnsmitu, The Traveller, |. 73. (1764) 

In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright. 
H. W. Loncret.tow, Excelsior. (1841) 


1 
“She made home happy!” these few words I 
read 
Within a churchyard, written on a stone. 
Henry Cove, She Made Home Happy. (c. 
1890) 


Euery groome is a king at home. 
Joun Davirs,The Scourge of Folly, p.42.(1611) 
Every one is a king in his own house. 
RanpiteE Corcrave, Dictionary: Roy. (1611) 
An Icelandic proverb says, “Halr er heima 
hverr” (Every man is master at home). 


3 
Sacred and happy homes . . . are the surest 
guarantees for the moral progress of a nation. 
Henry DruMMonn, The Ascent of Man, p. 390. 
(1894) 
].ook well to the hearthstone; therein all hope 
for America lies. 
Catvin Coo.ipcE, Speech of Acceptance, 27 
July, 1920. 


Many a man himself and country well hath 
served ‘neath alien skies; 
Many a man, at home abiding, from his rut 
hath failed to rise. 
(Multi suam rem bene gessere et publicam 
patria procul; | multi, qui domi aetatem ager- 
ent, propterea sunt inprobati.) 
ENNIvuS, Afedea. (c. 175 Β. 6.) Quoted by C1c- 
ERO, Ad Familiares, vii, 6. 
Wit must he have who wanders, but at home all 
is easy. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovaneol. St 5. 
(c. 900) 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 2. (1594) 
He that lives at home, sees nothing but home. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, ii, 7. (1618) Cited 
as a proverb. The Japanese say, “The frog 
in the well knows nothing of the great sea.” 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home. 
WILL1aM Cowper, The Progress of Error, |. 
415. (1780) But there are many other prov- 
erbs to the effect that he who goes abroad 
an ass will return an ass. See under TRAVEL. 
I hold by the true saying “untravelled youths 
have ever homely wits.” 
Wa ter Scott, Familiar Letters, ii, 134, (1822) 


8 

‘Tis joy to him that toils, when toil is o’er, 

To find home waiting, full of happy things. 
(εἰσιόντι δ᾽ ἐργάτῃ 

θύραθεν ἡδὺ τἄνδον εὑρίσκειν καλῶς.) 


ΕΌΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Electra, 76 (c 430 B.c.) Mur- 
ray, tr 
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6 
lt takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it 
home. 
Encar A. Guest, Home. (1916) 
To begin with, it takes a heap o’ payin’. 
Ocpen Nasu, A Heap o’ Livin’. (1935) 
7 
Germany Is my spiritual home. 
ViscouUNT HALDANE, Remark. (c. 1910) See his 
Autobiography, p. 285. 
One’s spiritual home. The country to which one 
is most akin and towards which one feels the 
profoundest sympathy, esp. if it is not one’s own 
country: ... owing to the stir made by the 
{Lord Haldane’s] statement, the phrase became 
very widely known. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1942) 


8 

Nothing is more dishonorable than to be a 
pilgrim in one’s own home. (Nihil turpius 
quam domi esse peregrinum. ) 

GABRIEL Harvey, Note, written in Llwyd’s 

Breviary of Britayn. (c. 1600) 
I'm now no more than a mere lodger in my own 
house. 

GOLDSMITH, Good-Natured Man. Act i. (1768) 
The largest part of mankind are nowhere greater 
strangers than at home. 

S. T. CoLerince, Table Talk. (c. 1830) 


9 
Wherever we feel at home, there we are at 
our ease. 
Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 111. (c. 1821) 
Any old place I can hang my hat is home sweet 
home to me. 
WILLIAM JEROME. Title of popular song. (1901) 
Home is anywhere for me. ᾿ 
Joun G. Nermarpt, Outward. (1908) 
HoME IS WHERE YOU ARE WELL OFF, see under 
COSMOPOLITAN. 


10 
I'd leave ma happy home for you. 

Witt A. HEELaNn. Title of popular song. (1899) 
I wouldn’t leave my home if I were you. 

ANpREW B. STERLING. Title of popular song. 
(1899) 

I left my old Kentucky home for you. 
von JEROME. Title of popular song. (1912) 
First of all get a house and a woman and an 
ox for the plough. (οἶκον μὲν πρώτιστα γυναῖκά 
τε βοῦν τ᾽ ἀροτῆρα.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 405. (c. 80 B.C.) 
Hesiod’s prescription for avoiding hunger 
and paying one’s debts. He adds that he 
means a slave woman, not a wife, so that 
she can follow the plough. His second pre- 
scription is not to put off till tomorrow what 
you should do today. Artstortrex, Politics, i, 
1, 6, quotes the first precept, and adds that 
the ox serves instead of a servant for the 
poor. 

Home and a pleasing wife. (Domus et placens 
| uxor.) : | 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 14, 1. 21. (23 B.C.) 

Foure things ought alwayes to be at home, The 
Henns nest, the chimney, the cat. and the good 
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wife. (Quatro cose doueriano sempre esser in casa, 

il polaio, la gatta, il camino, ἃ Ja bona moglie.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. (1578) 

A house and a woman suit excellently. 

Grorce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
A house without woman and firelight, is like a 
body without soul or sprite. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
The many make the household, 

But only one the home. 

J. R. Lowe tt, The Dead House. St. 9. (1858) 
It takes a hundred men to make an encampment, 
but one woman can make a home. 

R. G. IncerRsoitt, Home. (c. 1879) 

A hearth is no hearth unless a woman sit by it. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES, The Field-Play. (c. 1880) 
Hit take two birds fer to make a nes’. 

Joret CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Plan- 

tation Proverbs. (1880) 
One rubber plant can never make a home. 

UnKNown, Home. (c. 1890) 

What is the fireside, if it warm but one. 

R. U. Jounson, O Made for Love. (1920) 
What the hell’s all this struggle to make a living 
for if not for a woman and a home? 

CriFrForp Opets, Golden Boy. Act ii, sc.3.(1937) 
Ί 
Home, home, on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play; 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 

And the skies are not cloudy all day. 

Dr. BREWSTER HIGLEY, The Western Home. 

(1873) The name of the song was afterwards 
changed to Home on the Range. 


2 
To be happy at home is the ultimate result of 
all ambition. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 68.(1750) 
Goethe once said, “He is happiest, king or peas- 
ant, who finds his happiness at home.” And 
Goethe knew—because he never found it. 

: ELBERT HusBarb, Epigrams. (c. 1900) 
I am always at home to you. 
CHARLES JOHNSTONE, Chrysal. Bk ii. ch 2. 
(1760) 
Their answer to the cal] is—Not at home. 

Cowper, The Progress of Error, |. 167. (1782) 
Make yourselves at home. 

WitL1aM Gorpon,Dearest Mamma.Ch.2.(1860) 


4 

I'm here in the body, but my spirit is at home. 
(Egomet sum hic, animus domi est.) 

; Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 181. (c. 210 B.C.) 


Learn to stay at home of nights. (Noctes 
disce manere domi.) 
PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. xxix, 1. 22. (c. 
24 B.C.) 
We won't go home till morning. 
J. B. Bucxstonez, Billy Taylor. Act i, se 2. 
(c. 1850) 
The great Art now to be learned is the Art of 
staying at Home. 
EDWARD FiTzGERALD, Polonius: A Handful of 
Arrows. (1852) 


6 
To walk bare-footed is better than to wear 
tight shoes; the hardships of a journey are 
better than discord at home. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 15. (c. 1257) 


7 
Home is the girl’s prison and the woman’s 
workshop. 

BERNARD SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. 
(1903) 

Home life is no more natural to us than a cage 
is natural to a cockatoo. 

SHAw, Getting Married: Preface. (1908) 

Home is the place where, when you have to go 
there, 
They have to take you in. 

Rosert Frost, The Death of the Hired Man. 
(1914) 

The modern idea of home has been well ex- 
pressed as the place one goes from the garage. 

G. W. WICKERSHAM, Quoting an unknown 
ironist. (1930) 

Home Is Where You Hang Yourself. 

A. O. Goetz. Title of article in New Yorker, 
10 May, 1941. 

What is home without a shaker? 

H. G. WELLS, You Can’t Be too Careful, Ὁ. 162. 
(1942) 

Home is where the bar is. 

Craic Rice, Having Wonderful Time, Ὁ. 158. 
(1943) 

What does the modern home amount to anyway? 
Merely a place to leave your wife. 
ὃ J. L. ΑΜ 5, Why Marry? Act i. (1917) 
Home is where Affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Cuar_es Swain, Home. St. 1. (ς, 1870) 
Where we love is home, 
Home that our feet may leave, but not our hearts. 

O. W. Hormes, Homesick in Heaven. St 5. 

(1872) 
Home is where the heart is. 

ELBERT HusBBarD, A Thousand and One Epr- 
grams,p.73.(1914) Though Hubbard included 
this among his epigrams, it far antedates him; 
in fact, it is sometimes attributed to Pliny 


9 
See that you remember hearth and home. 
(Domi focique fac vicissim ut memineris. ) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 815. (161 8.6.) The 
proverbial form is, “Pro aris et focis,” for 
altars and hearths, for hearth and home. 
Among the Romans, the family or houschold 
gods (Penates) had their altars (arae) in 
the open court about which each house was 
built, and the tutelar deities of each dwelling 
(J.ares) had their niches about the hearth 
or ingle-nook (foci). 
Driven from the hearth and home of his fathers, 
and his household gods. (Eicit domo atque focis 
patriis disque penatibus.) 
(teen: Pro Roscio Amerino. Sec. 8. (80 B C.) 
Whatever brawis disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home. 
Isaac Watts. Love. (1707) 
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This is the true nature of home—it is the place 
of peace. 
Joun Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies: Of Queen’s 
Gardens. (1864) 


᾿ 
Homes without Hands, Being a Description 
of the Habitation of Animals. 

Joun G. Woon. Title of book. (1864) 
2 


The proof of the home is in the nursery. 
Unknown, Poor Richard Jvr’s Almanack, Ὁ. 27. 
(1906) 


II—No Place Like Home 


3 

What is the most perfect happiness? Staying 

at home. : 
BraARTRIHARI, Nitu Sataka.No.103.(c. A. Ὁ. 100) 


4 

I would rather be at home in fear and trem- 
bling than in vour Athens without a fear. 
(Malo enim vel cum timore domi esse quam 
sine timore Athenis tuis.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. xvi, epis. 6. (44 5 C.) 
It is better to be at home in the caue of an 
Hermit then abroad in the court of an Emperour. 

Joun ἔχιν, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 243. (1580) 
Dry bread at home is better than roast meat 
abroad. 


HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 683. (1640) 
5 


No place is more delightful than one’s own 
fireside. (Nullus est locus domestica scde 
iucundior. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. iv, epis. 8. (46 B.C.) 
Este buecth oune brondes [Pleasant are one’s 
own brands. ] 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng, 109. (c.1295) 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

O mee naught to compare wi’ ane’s ain fire- 
side. 

ELIZABETH HAMILTON, ἤν Ain Fireside. (c. 

1800) See also under FIRE. 


6 

Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 

Carries the eagles, and masters the sword. 
R. W. Emerson, Destiny. (1867) 

That each should in his house abide, 

Therefore was the world so wide. 

: EMERSON, Fragments: Ltfe. Frag. 37. (1867) 


Home is best, though it be small. (Bu er 
betra, thott litit sé.) 

Heuser, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volks- 
kunde, xxv, 111. An ancient Norse proverb. 
(c. 800) 

My house, my house, though thou art small, 
Thou art to me the Escurial. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 415. 
(1640) The French say, “Il n’y a pas de 
petit chez-moi” (There’s no place like my 
little home). 

If a home is happy, it cannot fit too close. 


Q. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Service of Love. 


(1906) 
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8 
Home is homely, though it be poore in syght. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 

Though home be but homely, yet huswile is 
taught, 
That home hath no fellow to such as have aught. 

THoMAS Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 

Good Husbandrie: Instructions to Hus- 
wiferie. (1573) 
For home though homely twere, yet it is sweet. 

Sir Joun Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

xxxix, st. 61. (1591) 
Home is homely. 

WILLiAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 324. (1605) 
When all is done home’s homelie. 

RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Pouvoir.(1611) 
Though home be homely, it is more delightful 
than finer things abroad. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Remains, ii, 285. (c. 1670) 
Home is home though it be never so homely 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 103. (1670) 
“Why truly,” says the tortoise, “I was at home, 

. and Home is home let it be never so homely.” 

Sir RocGer L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop. Fab. 185 

(1692) 
The little I have is free, and I can call it my 
own! “Hame’s hame, be it never so hamely!” 

Joun ArsuTunot, Law is a Bottomless Pit 

Pt. iii, ch. 4. (1712) 
Hame is a hamely word. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 132. (1721) 
"ΜΙᾺ pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home 

JoHN Howarp Payne, Home, Sweet Homie. 

From the first act of his opera, Clari, The 
Maid of Milan, produced at Covent Garden, 
London, 8 May, 1823. 
The saying is, that home is home, be it never so 
homely. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 35. (1848) 
9 


Than roaming nothing 18 more evil for mor- 
tals. (πλαγκτοσύνης δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι κακώτερον ἄλλο 
βροτοῖσιν. 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 343. (c. 850 B.C.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, x, 38, translates this 
as “Nil molestius, atque incerta sede vagari.” 
and then adds the proverb, ‘‘Home is best” 
(Domus optima). Homer, Odyssey, iii, 314, 
says again, “So do not thou, my friend, wan- 
der long far from home.” ErasMus, Adagia, 
iii, ix, 64, compresses the advice into two 
words, “Domi manendum” (Stay at home). 
HeENveERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 342, cites an- 
other form, “Propria domus, omnium op- 
tima” (Our own house is best of all). 

He who is truly happy should bide at home, and 
he who fares ill should also bide at home. (οἴκοι 
μένειν χρὴ τὸν καλῶς εὐδαίμονα. | καὶ τὸν κακῶς 
πράσσοντα καὶ τοῦτον μένειν.) 

AESCHYLuS, Fragments. Frag. 177, Smyth. (c. 
485 8.6.) Attributed to Sophocles by Sro- 
BAEUS, Anthology, iii, 39. First line in 
PsEUDO-DIOGENIANUS, Proverbs, vii, 35. The 
second line is perhaps a tag added by 
some unknown comic poet. In Agamemnon, 
1, 1225, Aeschylus uses the adjective “home- 
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abiding” (elxovpos). The first line from 
Aeschylus is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, 
i, 13, with the Latin, ‘‘Domi manere oportet, 
belle fortunatum,” and the addition, “Si 
velit felicem agere vitam, domi vivat” (If 
a man wishes to live a happy life, he will 
live at home). A similar Latin proverb is, 
“Domi manere convenit felicibus” (It be- 
hooves those who are happy at home to re- 
main there). 
Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 
H. W. Loncretrow, Song. St. 1. (1877) 
He never cares to wander from his own fireside, 
He never cares to wander or to roam. 
With his baby on his knee, 
He’s as happy as can be, 
For there’s no place like home, sweet home. 
Fetrx McGiennon, He Never Cares to Wan- 
der from His Own Fireside. (1892) 
‘“There’s no place like home.” It’s a great pity 
when either husband or wife is forced to answer, 
“I’m glad there isn’t.” 
C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 
There’s no place like home, and many a man is 
glad of it. 
F. M. Know es, A Cheerful Year Book. (1906) 


1 
He that leaueth his oun home is worthy no 
home. 
JoHN Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 240. (1580) 


2 
It is best to be at home. (οΐκοι βέλτερον εἶναι.) 

Unknown, Homeric Hymns: To Hermes, 1. 36. 
(c. 600 B.C.) 

Dear home, home is best. (οἶκος φίλος, οἶκος 
ἄριστος.) 

PLUTARCH (c. A.D. 95), as quoted by Erasmus, 
amica, domus optima,” and the comment, 
“Nowhere does a man live as comfortably, 
as freely, as elegantly as at home.” 

Remember always what the wrinkled tortoise 
said, “Home is truly best of all things and the 
dearest.” (οἶκος yap ἄριστος ἀλαθέως καὶ φίλος.) 

Cercipas, Meliambs. No. 3,1. 38. (c. A. Ὁ. 350) 

I’d be at home. (οἶκοι γενοίμην.) 

Sumas, Lexicon. (c. 950) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, viii, 75, with the Latin, “Utinam 
domi sim.” 

Seeke home for rest For home is best. 

THomas Tusster, Five Hundreth Pointe, of 
Good Husbandrie: Instructions to House- 
wiferie. (1573) 

Ay, now am I in Arden: the more fool 1; when 
I was at home I was in a better place. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 4, 15. (1600) 
He who wishes to be comfortable will stay at 
home. (Willst es haben Gemach, so bleib unter 
Dach.) 

CHares Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 306. (1856) A German proverb. 

A man is always nearest to his good when at 
home. 

J. G. Hoiranp, Gold-Foil: Home. (1859) 
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East and West, Home is best. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
13. (1869) 

Better at home than a mile from it. (Li chia yi 
li, pu ju wu li.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No, 
2526. (1875) There are many Chinese prov- 
oo to the effect that there is no place like 

ome. 


Let us make resound the sweet song of 
“Home.” (Dulce domum resonemus.) 
Unknown, Concinamus, O sodales (Comrades, 
Let us Sing Together). Sung at English 
schools on the eve of the holidays. ‘Dulce 
domum” is sometimes improperly used for 
“sweet home.” 


5 HOMER 


I, too, am indignant when the worthy Homer 
nods, but in a long work it is allowable to 
snatch a little sleep. (Et idem | indignor 
quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, | verum 
operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 358. (c. 20 B.C.) 
One of the rare instances where the birth of 
a proverb can be observed. ‘“Aliquando dor- 
mitat Homerus”’ (Sometimes even Homer 
nods) soon became a popular saying. 
Even Homer nods at times. (ΕἸ mismo Homero 
dormita tal vez.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
107. (1647) 
Let’s doe our best, our Watch and Ward to keep 
Homer himself, in a long work, may sleep. 
Rospert Herrick, To the Generous Reader. 
(1648) 
Homer himself hath been observed to nod. 
WENTWORTH DILLon, tr., Art of Poetry. (1680) 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 
Port, Essay on Criticism. Pt. i, 1. 179. (1709) 
The very best may sometimes err; aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus. 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
Horace acknowledges that honest Homer nods 
sometimes: he is not equally awake in every line. 
Joun Dryven, The Author's Apology for He- 
roick Poetry. (1674) 
Homer not infrequently nods in Scotland Yard. 
G. A. SALA, Twice Round the Clock, 3 A.M. 
(1859) 
There are times when even the tiger sleeps. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 217. (1937) 


5 
Envy belittles the genius even of the great 
Homer. (Ingenium magni livor detractat 
Homeri. ) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 365. (c. 1 B.C.) 


6 

As learned commentators view 

In Homer more than Homer knew. 
JONATHAN Swirt, On Poetry. (1733) 
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1 

Seven cities strive for the learned root of 
Homer: Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Ithaca, 
Pylos, Argos, Athens. (ἑπτὰ πόλεις μάρναντο 
σοφὴν διὰ ῥίζαν ‘Ounpov, Σμύρνα, Χίος, Κολοφών, 
᾿Ιθάκη, Πύλος, "Αργος, ᾿Αθῆναι.) 

Unknown, Epigram. See Greek Anthology. Bk. 
Xvi, epig. 298. Epigrams 295-299 are con- 
cerned with Homer’s birthplace. See also 
Cicero, Pro Archia Poeta, ch. viii, sec. 19; 
and Autus GELLius, Noctes Atticae, bk. iii, 
epis. 11, sec. 6. 

Seven cities warr’d for Homer, being dead, 
Who, living, had no roof to shroud his head. 
Tuomas HEywoop, Homer’s Birthplace. (1546) 
Homer himself must beg if he wants means, as 
by report he sometimes did “go from door to 
door and sing ballads, with a company of boys.” 

RoBErRT BurTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. 1, sec. ii, mem. 4, subs. 6. (1621) 

Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begg’d his 
bread. 

THomMas SEWARD, On Homer, or, A Cure for 
Poetry. (c. 1738) Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
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The stream doesn’t always yield axes, (οὐκ 
del πόταμος ἀξίνας φέρει.) 


AESOP, Fables. Sec. 308B. (c. 600 Β. 6.) Eras- 
MUS, Adagia, iv, iii, 57, cites the Greek and 
gives the Latin, “Fluvius non semper fert 
secures.” Like so many other proverbs, 
“Honesty is the best policy” stems back to 
Aesop. In Aesop’s fable of The Woodman 
and the Axe, the woodman, felling trees by 
a river, accidentally let his axe slip from his 
hand and fall into the water. Mercury, ap- 
pearing at the moment, drew a gold axe from 
the stream and presented it to the woodman. 
“No, no,” protested the latter. “That is not 
mine. The axe I lost was of iron, not of 
gold.” Mercury, pleased with the man’s hon- 
esty, retrieved his own axe from the stream, 
and gave him also the gold one. An acquaint- 
ance, hearing of the adventure, dropped his 
axe into the stream, but when he identified 
as his the gold axe which Mercury fished 
out of the water, the god disdainfully threw 
the gold axe back in, and went away with- 
out retrieving even the iron one. 

Divine Providence has granted this gift to man, 
that those things which are honest are also the 
most advantageous. (Dedit enim hoc providentia 
hominibus munus, ut honesta magis iuvarent.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 
12, sec. 19. (c. A.D. 80) 

Our grosse conceipts, who think honestie the best 
policie. 

Ξ τ oo Europae Speculum, p. 102. 

1599 
“Honesty is the best policy,” but he who acts 
on that principle is not an honest man. 

ARCHBISHOP RiIcHARD WHATELY, Thoughts and 
Abothegms. Pt. ii, ch. 18. (c. 1630) 
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He would ever say that Honesty is the best policy. 
Davin Tuvit.L, Vade Mecum, p. 27. (1638) In 
frequent use thereafter. A proverb in many 
languages, usually in this form. The French 
say, “L’honnéteté est la meilleure politique,” 
the Italians, ‘““L’onesta ἃ la migliore politica,” 
etc. 
Honesty at long running is the best policy. 
Tuomas FuLier, Worthies of England: War- 
wickshire, iii, 274. (1662) 
Knavery may serve for a turn, but honesty is 
best in the long run. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 108. (1678) 
I am of the opinion that, as to nations, the old 
maxim that “honesty is the best policy” is a 
sheer and ruinous mistake. 
WASHINGTON ἴανινο, Kickerbocker History of 
New York. (1809) 
Let none of us delude himself by supposing that 
honesty is always the best policy. It is not. 
Dean ἊΝ. R. IncE, Outspoken Essays. (1919) 
See MarcHant, Wit and Wisdom of Dean 
Inge. No. 171. 
I am afraid we must make the world honest be- 
fore we can honestly say to our children that 
honesty is the best policy. 
BERNARD SHAW, Radio Address, 11 July, 1932. 
Honesty saves a lot of headaches. 
ZELDA PopKIN, No Crime for a Lady, p. 85. 
(1942) 
The guy who cracked that honesty was the best 
policy was a dope. 
CLayton Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 
p. 150. (1942) 


3 
Honest dealing between honest men. (Inter 
bonos bene agier. ) 
Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. iii, ch. xv, sec. 61. (c. 
45 B.c.) Cited as a proverbial principle of 


law. 
4 


He is a man to whom you can safely stretch 
out your fingers in the dark. (Quicum in tene- 
bris mices. ) 

Cicero, De Officits. Bk. iii, ch. xix, sec. 77. A 
proverb cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 23. 

You would not be afraid to play at morra with 
him in the dark. (Cum quo audacter posses in 
tenebris micare.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. A.D. 60) In 
the game called morra, one party held up a 
number of fingers and the other had to guess 
what the number was. In the dark, of course, 
there was every opportunity to cheat. 


He is wise that is honest. 
JOHN CriarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 127. (1639) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
He is Wiser than most Men are, that is honest. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1955.(1732) 
Too much honesty never did man harm. 
JOHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 213. (1639) 
A man never surfeits of too much honesty. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
No honest Man ever repented of his Honesty. 
Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 3582.(1732) 
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1 
Every Man has assurance enough to boast 
of his Honesty—few of their Understanding. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 
Honest Tom! you may trust him with a house 
full of untold Milstones. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
An honest Man will receive neither Money nor 
Praise that is not his due. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 


2 
Honest Men are justified by the Light. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2526.(1732) 
Honest Men fear neither the Light nor the Dark. 
Honest Men never have the Love of a Rogue. 
Honest Mens Words are as good as their Bonds. 
Honesty and Plain Dealing puts Knavery out of 
the Biass. 

Honesty is a fine Jewel; but much out of Fashion. 
Taomas FuLier, Gnomologia. Nos. 2528-35. 
You measure every Man’s Honesty by your own. 

Tuomas FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 5959. 


3 
Honesty harbours as soon in a cottage as in 
the Court. 

RosBerT GREENE, Penelope’s Web. (1587) 
Cottages have them [falsehood and dissimula- 
tion] as well as courts, only with worse manners. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 April, 1748. 
Honesty is not greater where elegance is less. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Works. Vol. ix, p.38.(¢.1775) 
Hearts just as pure and fair, 

May beat in Belgrave Square, 
As in the lowly air Of Seven Dials. 
Ἦν. 5. Givzert, Jolanthe. Act i. (1882) 
4 
Our great error is that we suppose mankind 
more honest than they are. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Speech, in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, 22 June, 1787. 


An honest plain man, without pleats. 
JAMES Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 15.(1659) 
An upright downright honest man. 
Unknown, Epitaph of John James, Ripon 
Cathedral, 1707. 
An honest man, close-button’d to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within 
Cowper, Epistle to John Hill, \. 62. (1784) 
A true and brave and downright honest man 
J. G. Wurttier, Daniel Neall. (1846) 


6 

Men are disposed to live honestly, if the 

means of doing so are open to them. 
JEFFERSON, Letter to M. de Marbois, 1817. 


7 

Tail-bush: This act may make him honest! 

Manly: If he were 

To be made honest by an act of parliament, 

I should not alter i’ my faith of him. 

Bew Jonson, The Devil Is an Ass. Act iv, sc. 1. 

(1631) The proverb is, “You cannot make 
people honest by Act of Parliament.” 


Honesty is praised but freezes to death. (Pro- 
bitas laudatur et alget.) 
Juvenat. Satires. No. i, 1. 74. (ς, a.p. 120) A 
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proverbial phrase characteristic of the in- 
habitants of a southern climate. In the north, 
in Germany for example, the same proverb 
is, “Honesty is praised and starves.” 
Lata [honesty] is long and dreich [tedious]. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (c. 
1595) 
Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honest is not safe... . 
Honesty’s a fool | And loses that it works for. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 377. (1605) 
The honester man, the worse luck. 
RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Mecheoir. 
(1611) Cited also by Ray and Dykes. 
Honesty is ill to thrive by. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 30. (1639) 


Honesty keeps the crown of the causeway. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 155. (1721) 
“An honest man has nothing to be ashamed 
of, and so cares not whom he meets.” 
10 
Honesty may be dear bought, but it can never 
be an ill pennyworth. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 162. (1731) 
“For it will be sure to make a man a gainer 


at last.” 
11 


The truly honest man is without conceit. (Le 
vrai honnéte homme est celui qui ne se pique 
de rien.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 203. (1665) 


12 
He that loseth his honestie, hath nothing else 
to loose. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 63. (1579) 


13 
Honesty is but an art to seem so. 
Joun Marston, The Malcontent. Act v. (1604) 
To be honest is nothing; the reputation of it is all. 
ConcreEve. The Old Batchelour. Act v. (1693) 
14 
It 1s annoying to be honest to no purpose. 
(Gratis paenitet esse probum. ) 
soups Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 3, 1. 14. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
1 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
ALEXANDER Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 
|. 248. (1732) The birth of a phrase soon 
widely quoted. 
An honest man may be “the noblest work of 
God” but he is not the noblest product of hu- 
manity. 
Epwarp Dicey, Six Months in the Federal 
States. (1863) 
An honest God is the noblest work of man. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Some Reasons Why. (1881) 
SAMUEL But er, Note-Books, Ὁ. 26.(a. 1902) 
Why dont I say an honest man’s the noblest work 
of God? Because I dont think so. 
BERNARD SHAw, Getting Married. (1908) 


16 
The just man walketh in his integrity. (Iustus, 
qui ambulat in simplicitate sua.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A little integrity is better than any career. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Behavior. (1860) 
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Integrity was a word he couldn’t even spell, let 
alone define. 
BERNARD DoUGALL,Singing Corpse,p.165.(1943) 


4 
Of all crafts, to be an honest man is the mas- 
tercraft. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1678) 
All the honesty is in the parting. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 187. 
We are bound to be honest, but not to be rich. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 261. 
God make you an honester man than your father. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. 


2 
Let us walk honestly, as in the day. (ὡς ἐν 
ἡμέρᾳ εὐσχημόνως περιπατήσωμεν.) 

New Testament: Romans, xiii, 13. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Sicut in die honed’te ambu- 
lemus.” 

Never too late is the path to honesty trod. (Nam 
sera numquam est ad bonos mores via.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 242. (c. A.D. 60) 


3 
No legacy is so rich as honesty. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iii. 5, 
14. (1602) 


4 
Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a 
poor house; as your pearl in your foul oyster. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 4, 62. (1600) 
Though I am poor, I’m honest. 

THoMas ΜΙΡΌΌΙΕΤΟΝ, The Witch. Act iii, sc. 2. 

(c 1620). See also under Poverty. 
The honest man, though e’er so poor, 

Is king of men for a’ that. 

ROBERT Burns, For a’ That and a’ That. (1795) 
Commend me to sterling honesty, though clad 
in rags, as the poet saith. 

: WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 4. (1818) 


Ay, sir; to be honest, as this world goes, is 
to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 178. (1600) 
He that resolves to deal with none but honest 
Men, must leave off dealing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2267.(1732) 


6 

Hamlet: What’s the news? 

Rosencrantz: None, my lord, but that the 
world’s grown honest. 

Hamlet: Then is doomsday near. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 240. (1600) 


7 
An honest man, look you, .. . 
good bowler. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 584. 
(1595) 
The vulgar proverb’s crost: He hardly can 
Be a good bowler and an honest man. 
FRANCIS QuaRLES, Emblemes. Bk. i, No. 10. 
(1635) 
An honest man and a good bowler. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 181. (1670) 


and a very 


Honesty is plain, but no good fellow. 
Unxnown, A Knack to Know a Knave. (1594) 
See Hazzitt, Old Plays, vi, 509. 
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IIl—Proverbial Comparisons 


As honest a woman as ever burnt malt. 
Joun Lyty (?), Pappe with an Hatchet, Ὁ. 23. 
(1589) 
10 
Yes sure, you are as honest a man, as any 
is in the cardes if the kinges were out. 
Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, p. 191. (1583) 
Cited also by Clarke, Ray, and Fuller. 
11 
As honest a man as the sun ever shone on. 
GEORGE ParKER, Life’s Painter, Ὁ. 26. (1789) 
12 
As honest a man as ever trod on shoe leather. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 181. (1670) 
See also under GOODNESS. 


13 
An honest soul . . . as ever broke bread. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 5, 
42. (1598) 
An honest maid as ever broke bread. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 4, 161. (1601) 
My father was a baker; . . 
as ever lived by bread. 
Tuomas HEywoon, The Fatr Maid of the West 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1631) 


. as honest a man 


14 
Honest as the skin between his brows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 5, 
13. (1598) 
As honest as the skin that is Between thy brows. 
WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, The Ordinary. Act v, 
sc. 4. (a. 1643) 


15 
Honest as the day is long. 
RICHARD SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
p. 213. (1941) 


Il1I—Honesty and Knavery 


16 
Where knavery 15 a credit, honesty is sure to 
be a drug. 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dict.: Drug. (1754) 


17 
There are Pickpockets in all honest Crowds. 


Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 252. (1709) 
18 


The honest Man takes Pains, and then enjoys 
Pleasures; the Knave takes Pleasure, and then 
suffers Pains. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755 
19 


Knaves are in such Repute, that honest Men 
are accounted Fools. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3134.(1732) 


20 Honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten. 

THomas Otway, Venice Preserved. Act i, sc. 1. 

(1682) 

Honest Men and Knaves may possibly wear the 
same Cloth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2525.(1732) 
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Honest Men are soon bound, but you can never 
bind a Knave. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2527. 
If Honesty cannot, Knavery should not. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2680. 
Nobody so like an honest man as an arrant knave. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.463.(1855) 


Knavery may serve a turn, but honesty is 
best at long run. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 164. (1678) 
Knavery may serve a Turn, but Honesty never 
fails. 

7 THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3131.(1732) 


HONEY 


The honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. 
: Swirt, Gulliver's Travels. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1726) 


My maxim is, I think every man a knave, till 
found honest. 
CHARLES SHADWELL, Irish Hospitality. Act i. 
(1720) 


One honest man scares twenty thieves. 
UNEnowNn, in Roxburghe Ballads, vii, 645. (c. 
1770) Quoted as “a saying of old.” There 
is a Latin proverb, “Candor dat viribus alas” 
(Honesty gives wings to strength). 
One honest man is worth two rogues. 
KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 20. (1855) 


HONEY 
; See also Bee 
Being anointed with honey live sweetly. 
NATHAN BAILey, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquia, Ὁ. 
571. (1725) Cited as “the old saying.” 


6 
It’s a’ for the hiney he’ll cherish the bee. 
: RosBeERT Burns, My Tochter’s the Jewel. (1794) 


How shold ony man handle hony, but yf he 
lycked his fyngres. 

WILLIAM Caxton, tr., Reynart, p. 64. (1481) 
He that handles honey shall feel it cling to his 
fingers. 

JAMES Massg, tr., Celestina, p. 158. (1631) 


8 
Honey is not for the ass’s mouth. (No es la 
miel para la boca del asno.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 52; (1605) ; 
li, 28 (1615) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2537. 
aati BEFORE SWINE, see under SWINE. 


Make yourself into honey, and the flies will 
devour you. (Haceros miel, y paparos han 
moscas. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii. chs. 43, 49. 
(1615) Papar, to eat voraciously. Shelton 
renders it, “Cover yourself with honey and 
the flies will eat you,” and Motteux, “Daub 
yourself with honey, and you will never want 
flies,” Trench, “Daub yourself with honey, 
and you'll be covered with flies.” The Latin 
proverb is, “Ubi mel, ibi apes” (Where the 
honey is, there the bees). 


HONEY 


at 


10 
He that hath no honie in his pot, hath none 
in his mouth. 

THomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 161. (1633) 
He that hath no honey in his pot, let him have 
it in his mouth. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 362. (1640) 
He that has no Silver in his Purse, should have 
Silver on his Tongue. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2149.(1732) 
The Italians say, “Chi non ha danari in 
borsa, abbia miele in bocca” (He that has 
no money in his purse, let him have honey 
in his mouth) ; the French, “Qui n’a écus en 
bourse, qu’il ait miel en bouche.” 

If you have no Honey in your pot, have some 
in your Mouth. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753 
It is not with saying Honey, Honey, that sweet- 
ness comes into the mouth. 

ΒΕ. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch 

5. (1852) Quoting a Turkish proverb. 
Honey in the mouth saves the purse. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.408.(1855) 
11 
He who shareth Honey with a Bear, hath the 
least Part of it. 

THOMAS FUuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2403.(1732) 
Honey is too good for a Bear. 

Zoe FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 2539.(1732) 
Remembring that olde saying, that wee must 
taste honie but with our fingers end. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 245. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Lick honey with your little finger. 
JOHN CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 306. (1639) 


13 
Every bee’s honey is sweet. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


14 
A flye folowethe the hony. 

Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, 
p. 110. (c. 1412) 

More Flies are taken with a Drop of Honey than 
a Tun of Vinegar. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3454.(1732) 
Wasps haunt the Honey Pot. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5422. 
Madan, the ancient proverb says . 
That one rich drop of honey sweet, 
As an alluring luscious treat, 
Is known to tempt more flies by far, 
Than a whole tun of vinegar. 

WILLIAM COMBE, Dr. Syntax in Search of a 
Wife. Canto xxxiv, 1. 748. (1821) The “an- 
cient proverb” has been attributed to St. 
Francis de Sales, and is said to have been 
the favorite maxim of Henry IV of France, 
the French being, “On attrape plus de 
mouches avec du miel que vinaigre.” A 
proverb in most European languages. 

It is an old and a true maxim that “a drop of 
honey catches more flies than a gallon of gall.” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, to the Springfield, 
Ill., Washingtonian Temperance Society, 22 
Feb., 1842. 


HONEY 


-- 


More wasps are caught by honey than by vinegar. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Character, p. 228. (1871) 

I allers said ’twas easier to catch flies with honey 

than ’twas with vinegar. 
OweN Davis, [cebound. Act ii. (1923) 

As John Eliot said, you can catch more flies 

with molasses than vinegar. 

ELEANOR Earty, A New England Sampler, Ὁ. 
80. (1940) 


1 
[It is] sweet honny yat is not made bitter 
with gall. 
Joun Lyiy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 325. (1580) 
No honey without gall. 
RANDLE CorTcRAVE, Dictionary: Nid. (1611) 
When you taste Honey, remember Gall]. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1755. See also under COMPENSATION. 


My son, eat thou honey, because it is good. 
(Comede, fili mi, mel, quia bonum est.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 13. (c.350 B.C.) 
And Salomon seith, “if thou hast founden hony, 
ete of it that suffyseth; for if thou ete of it out 
of mesure, thou shalt spewe.” 

CHAUuUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 


beus. Sec. 39. (c. 1387) See under SaTIETY. 
3 


No one among the philosophers of Greece or 

Rome could produce honey from the thorn. 
Sani, Bustan. Ch. 5, Apologue 7. (c. 1257) 

But they whom truth and wisdom lead 

Can gather honey from a weed. 

; Cowper, Pine-A pple and Bee, 1. 35. (1779) 


For me, no honey no bees. (μήτ᾽ uot μέλι μήτε 
μελίσσαις.) 

SAPPHO, Fragments. Frag. 106, Loeb. (ς. 610 
B.c.) Cited by DiocEenrtanus, Proverbs, i, 
279, and by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 62. 
Sappho was saying that if she couldn’t have 
the honey without the sting, she would have 
neither, and the phrase was proverbial, even 
in her distant day, for those unwilling to take 
the sour with the sweet. Erasmus gives the 
Latin, ““Neque mel, neque apes.” The Greek 
proverb is usually given, μηδὲ μέλι μηδὲ 
μελίσσας (No honey without bees). See also 
SWEET AND Sour. 


§ 
I think the honey guarded with a sting. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 493. (1594) 

Honey is sweet, but the bee stings. 

GerorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 214. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1670) FuLter, 
Gnomologia. No. 2538. (1732) etc. The 
French say, “Le miel est doux, mais l’abeille 
pique.” 

Honey is sweet indeed, but the Bee stings; and 
when the Mischief is done, away flies the envious 
hurtful Creature, and the Satisfaction perishes 

Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 209. (1709) 

He that steals honey should beware of the sting. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 163. (1721) 

The Honey is sweet, but the Bee has a Sting. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 

See also under COMPENSATION. 
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The honey of a crowded hive, 
Defended by a thousand stings. 
WILLIAM CowPER, Olney Hymns. No. 7. (1779) 


6 
an guides the honey ill, that may not lick his 
l. 


JoHN WoproePHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, 503. (1623) 


7 
Dere is boht the hony that is licked of the 
thorne. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1300) In 

Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 114. 
Hit is harde to lykke βοὴν fro the thorne. . . 
Dere is the hony bougt that on thornes is sougt. 
Unknown, Douce MS., 52.(c.1350) Forster, ed. 
And thus as I have said a-forn, 
I lické hony on the thorn. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vi, |. 324 
(c. 1390) 
τ that licks honey οἱ thornes paies too dcare 
or it. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Acheter. (1611) 
It is dear bought honey that is lickt oof a thorn. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 379. (1678) 

Ray also has (p. 184) “To lick honey 
through a cleft stick,’ which is cited by 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5197. 
He that licks Honey from a Nettle, pays too 
dear for it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2215.(1732) 
One who marries an ill-tempered person at- 
tempts to lick honey off a thorn. 

WiLL1AM Hone, 7able-Book, col. 686. (1827) 
Never try dirty dodges to make money. It will 
never pay you to lick honey off the thorns. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk Ch. 


19. (1869) 
ΗΟΝΕΥ IN MOUTH, KNIFE IN HAND, 5646 under 
DIss1MULATION. 
HONEYMOON 
8 
And now their honey-moon, that late was 
clear, 


Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Cornucopia. (1612) 
Hony-moon, applyed to those marryed persons 
that love well at first, and decline in affection 
afterwards; it is hony now, but it will change as 
the Moon. 

ars Biount, Glossographia: Hony-moon. 

(1656 
When a couple are newly married, the first 
moneth is honey-moon or smick smack; the 
second is, hither and thither: the third is, thwick 
thwack: the fourth, the Devil take them that 
brought thee and I together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 53. (1670) 
Sometimes the parties... grow cool in the 
very Honey Month. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 192. (1710) 


Tt will not always be honeymoon. 


Jenn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 123. (1639) 


It was yet but hony moone. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs Pt. i, ch. 7. (1546) 
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It being now but Honnie Moone. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 268. 
(1580) 
It is but honeymoon with them. 
; Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 118. (1633) 


The first month after marriage, when there 
is nothing but tenderness and pleasure. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary. (1755) 


2 
My Lord Denbigh is going to marry a fortune, 
I forget her name; my Lord Gower asked 
him how long the honey-moon would last? 
He replied, “Don’t tell me of the honey- 
moon; it is harvest moon with me.” 

Horace WALPOLE, Letter to George Montagu, 

19 May, 1756. 


HONOR 


Ἶ I—Honor: What It Is 


Honour’s a lease for lives to come 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant. 
SAMUEL BuT Ler, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii, 
1. 1043. (1663) 


That name, that idle name of wind, that empty 
sound call’d honour. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, A Pastoral. (1592) 
What is honour? a word. 

SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry IV, v, 1, 136. (1597) 
Honour’s but a word. 

But er, Hudibras, ii, ii, 389. (1663) 
Honour’s but a name. 
᾿ ΘΨΙΕΙ (?), To the Tune of Chivie Chase.(1691) 


Honour’s the moral conscience of the great. 
Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT, Gondibert. (1651) 

What is Honour, but a greatness of mind? 
GEORGE STANHOPE, A Paraphrase upon the 

Epistles and Gospels, ii, 94. (1705) 

Say, what is Honour? ’Tis the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame 

ὲ WILLIAM WorpswortTH, Sonnet. (1809) 


Honor is venerable to us because it is no 
ephemeris. It is always ancient virtue. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
As to honor—it’s a very fine medieval inheritance, 
which women never get hold of. 

; Joseps Conran, Chance. Ch. 2. (1914) 


Honour, the spur that pricks the princely 
mind. 
Georce PEELE, Battle of Alcazar. Act i. (1594) 
Honour is the very breath in our nostrils. 
JEFFREY Hupson, dwarf page to Queen Henri- 
etta Maria, on the occasion of a duel (c. 
1649) 


8 
Honour, the darling of but one short day. 
Sm WALTER Ratecu, A Farewell to the Vani- 
ties of the World. (1618) 
Honour is a baby’s rattle. 
THomas RANDOLPH, The Muses’ 


Looking- 
Glass. Act iii, sc. 2. (c. 1630) 


Honour is but an itch in youthful blood. 

Sir RoBert Howarop, The Indian Queen. (1665) 
Without money honor is nothing but a malady. 
(Sans argent l’honneur n’est qu’une maladie.) 

Racine, Les Plaideurs. Act i, sc. 1. (1668) 
Honour but an empty bubble. 

: Joun Drypen, Alexander’s Feast, |. 100. (1697) 


Honour’s a mistress all mankind pursue, 
Yet most mistake the false one for the true: 
Lured by the trappings, dazzled by the paint, 
We worship oft the idol for the saint. 

PauL WHITEHEAD, Honour. (1739) 


‘f Ii—Honor: Apothegms 


Lo, one who loved true honour more than 
fame. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF STIRLING, 

Doomsday: The Eighth Hour. St. 100. (1614) 
A man of honour surely is the best man next to 
a man of conscience. 

Isaac Barrow, Theological Works,i,89.(c.1670) 
The honorable man is always honorable, what- 
ever his misfortunes. (ΕἸ horr horr, Wa low mes- 
soo eddorr.) 


BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 117. (1817) 
11 


Give not thine honour to another. 
Apocrypha: Baruch, iv, 3. (c. 320 Β.6.) 
Never trust your honor to another unless you 
have his in pledge. (Nunca fiar reputacion sin 
prendas de honra ajena.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual 
234. (1647) 


Maxim 


Let no stain come upon thine honour. (Ne 
dederis maculam in gloria tua. ) 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus). 
XXxili, 22. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr 


13 
All honor’s wounds are selt-inflicted. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Epigram (c 1900) See 
HEnprIcK, Life. 


14 

Here honor binds me, and I wish to satisty 
it. (Ici ’honneur m’oblige. et j’y veux satis- 
faire. ) 

CorNEILLE, Polyeucte. Act iv, sc. 6. (1640) 
Let us do what honor demands (Faisons ce que 
Vhonneur exige.) 

Racine, Bérénice. Act iv, sc. 4 (1670) 

If honour calls, where’er she points the wav 
The sons of honour follow and obey. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL,The Farewell, 1.67.(1764) 


15 
The louder he talked of his honor. the faster 
we counted our spoons. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship (1860) 


16 
Her honor by dishonour did she guard. 
(ἐσωφρόνησε 8 οὐκ ἔχουσα σωφρονεῖν. 
Evuripiwes, Hippolytus, |. 1034. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Way, tr. 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. |. 871. (1870) 


HONOR 


4 
My brother indeed was the soul of honour. 
Go.psmitH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 31. (1766) 
The soul of honour. The very personification of 
honour. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Soul. (1941) 


2 
To those whose god is honour, disgrace alone 
is sin. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


3 

Count it the greatest of infamies to prefer life 
to honor, and to lose, for the sake of living, 
all that makes life worth having. (Summum 
crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, | et 
propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 83. (c. A.D. 120) 
Mine honour is my life; both grew in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT, i, 1, 182. (1595) 
Life every man holds dear; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 3, 27. 

(1601) 
If I lose mine honour, I lose myself. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 4, 22. 

(1606) 
Honor is like an island, rugged and without a 
beach; once we have left it, we can never return. 
(L’honneur est comme une fle escarpée et sans 
bords; 
On n’y peut plus rentrer dés qu’on en est dehors.) 

BOILEAU, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 167. (c. 1675) 
When honour’s lost, ’tis a relief to die; 
Death’s but a sure retreat from infamy. 

Sir SAMUEL Gartu, The Dispensary. Canto v, 

], 321. (1699) 
Honour alone we cannot, must not lose. 

Lorp Hatirax, The Man of Honour. (c. 1700) 
Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths, 
Than wound my honour. 

Josepa Appison, Cato. Act i, sce. 4. (1712) 
This day beyond its term my life extends, 

For life is ended when our honour ends. 

OLivER GOLDSMITH, tr., LaBertus, Mime. (c. 

1770) 


4 
What is most honorable is also safest. (Quod 
pulcherrimum idem tutissimum.) 
Livy, History Bk. xxxiv, ch. 14. (c. 10 B Cc.) 
5 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Lov’d I not Honour more. 
RICHARD LOVELACE, To Lucasta, Going to the 
Wars. (1649) 
6 
Godlike erect, with native Honour clad. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 289. (1669) 
In native worth and honour clad. 
BARON VON SWIETEN. Haypbn, The Creation: 
Libretto. (1798) 
7 
We have lost all, only life remains. (Omnia 
perdidimus, tantummodo vita relicta est.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 16, 1. 49. (c. a. 0. 9) 
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All is lost save honor. (Tout est perdu fors ’hon- 
neur.) 

FrRANGOIS I oF FRANCE, Letter to His Mother, 
after his disastrous defeat at Pavia, where 
he was taken prisoner. (1525) Tradition has 
altered the king’s words to the form given 
above, but what he really wrote was, “De 
toutes choses ne m’est demeuré que l’honneur 
et Ja vie’ (Nothing remains to me save 
honor and life). The letter is printed by 
DutarreE, Histotre de Paris, and in Collec- 
tion des Documents Inédits sur VHistoire 
de France, vol. i, p. 129. (1847) See also 
SisMonpI, Histoire des Francais, xvi, 241. 
Bonaparte is said to have quoted the phrase 
to Caulaincourt after Waterloo. (See Bour- 
RIENNE, Mémoires de Napoleon, ii, 25), and 
Louis XVIII repeated it in reply to a pro- 
posal that he renounce the French throne 

And all at Worc’ster but the honour lost. 

Joun Drypen, Astraea Redux, |. 74. (1660) 

He has lost his boots, but sav’d his spurs. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 
Nothing is lost except our honour. 

Lorp Byron, Letter to Thomas Moore, 14 May, 
1821. “Nothing is lost save honor,” was Jim 
Fisk’s complacent rendering. 


8 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part: there all the honour lies. 
ΡΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 193. (1732) 


9 

He who would be honorable must rule his 
mind and belly. (Animo ventrique imperare 
debet qui frugi esse vult.) 

PusLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.51.(c.43 B.C.) 
No one ever loses honor save him who has it not. 
(Fidem nemo umquam perdit nisi qui non habet.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 212. 


10 
Only a few held their honor dearer than gold. 
(Paucis carior fides quam pecunia fuit.) 
SaLustT, Bellum Iugurthinum. Ch. 16, sec. 5. 
(c. 40 B.C.) 
How many sacrifice honor, a necessity, to glory, 
a luxury! 
JosePpH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 


Ἢ Pt. iv, No. 38. (c. 1870) 


Honour is sometimes found among thieves. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 9. (1824) See 
under THIEF. 


12 See that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 1, 
14. (1602) 
By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, . . . 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 3, 201. (1597) 
Honour pricks me on. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, v, 1, 130. (1597) 
If it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 28. (1599) 
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1 
Bound in honour. 
: SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 522. (1596) . " 


4 


Honour should be concern’d in Honour’y7: 
cause. ; 
; SOUTHERNE, Oroonoko. Act v, sc. 2. (1696) 


Honour’s my Standard, and ’tis true, that I 
Had rather Fall, than Blush for Victory. 
Sik SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 2. (1663) 


IlII—Honor: Honors 


When vice prevails and impious men bear 
sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 
Appison, Cato. Act iv, sc. 4. (1712) 
Give me, kind heav’n, a private station, 
A mind serene for contemplation, 
Title and profit I resign; 
The post of honour shall be mine. 
Joun ΤΥ Fables: The Vulture and Sparrow. 
(1727 


Where there’s no pay there’s no art. (oUre γάρ 
ὁ μισθὸς οὐδὲν ἔστ᾽ οὔθ᾽ ἡ τέχνη.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 408. (388 B.C.) 
That which men honor they practise, that which 
is not honored is neglected. (ἀσκεῖται δὴ τὸ ἀεὶ 
τιμώμενον, ἀμελεῖται δὲ τὸ ἀτιμαζόμενον.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 5514. (ς. 375 

B.c.) A much quoted sentence. 
Honor nourishes the arts, and all are incited to 
study by the desire of glory, while those pursuits 
which meet with general disapproval, always lie 
neglected. (Honos alit artes omnesque incendun- 
tur ad studia gloria iacentque ea semper, quae 
apud quosque improbantur.) 

Cicero, Tuculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 2, sec. 4. (45 B.c.) Cicero is undoubtedly 
paraphasing the sentence from Plato quoted 
above. “Honos alit artes” is cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, vili, 92 (1508), and is in- 
cluded by TAVERNER in his Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 26 (1550), with the rendering, 
“Honoure mayntayneth cunnynge.” 

Let there be many a Maecenas, and there will be 
many a Maro, Flaccus; even your fields will give 
you a Vergil. (Sint Maecenates, non derunt, 
Flacce, Marones | Vergiliumque tibi vel tua rura 
dabunt.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk.viii,epig.56,].5.(A. D.93) 
Sayeth not the proverbe, honors nourishe artes? 

Francis THYNNE, Pride and Lowliness, p. 22. 
(c. 1570) 

Where honour ceaseth, there knowledge de- 
creaseth. 
‘ Joun CrarKe, Paroemiologia, p. 137. (1639) 


Who is honoured? He who honours others. 
: Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, iv, 1.(c.450) 


Honours are shadows, which from seekers fly; 
But follow after those who them deny. 
RICHARD BAXTER, Love Breathing Thanks. Pt. 
ii. (c. 1670) 
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8 
To fish for honour with a silver hook. 
NicHoras Breton, Honour of Valour. (c. 1615) 
To exchange one’s freedom for a little gain, . . . 
I count it fishing with a golden hook. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Miscellanies, p. 126. (c. 
1650) See also under Fistinc. 
Be not with honour’s gilded baits beguiled. 
SiR WittiAM Davenant, Gondibert. Bk. i, 
canto v, st. 75. (1651) 


9 
Honour is like a widow, won 
With brisk attempt and putting on; 
With ent’ring manfully, and urging, 
Not slow approaches, like a virgin. 
SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto i, 1. 
913. (1663) 


10 

If he that in the field is slain, 
Be in the bed of honour lain, 
He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honour’s truckle-bed. 

SAMUEL BuTLer, Hudibras, i, iii, 1047. (1663) 
Costar: Pray now, what may be that same bed 
of honour? 

Kite: Oh, a mighty large bed! bigger by half 
than the great bed of Ware: ten thousand people 
may lie in it together and never fcel one another. 

FARQUHAR, Recruiting Officer. Act i, sc. 1.(1706) 
11 


Honor is a reward of merit. (Honos sit prae- 
mium virtutis.) 

Cicero, Brutus. Ch. 81, sec. 281. (46 B.c.) 
Repeated in the fourth Philippic, sec. 81. 
Virtus, of course, means much more than 
“merit,” or than “virtue,” as it is often 
translated; it means everything that be- 
comes a man, courage, worth, excellence. 

Honour is the rewarde of vertue, and counted a 
divine thing. 

STEFANO GUAZZO, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 99. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Honour ever is the reward of vertue, and doth 
accompany it as duly as the shadow doth the 
body. 


GeorGE ΡΕΤΤΊΙΕ, Petitie Pallace, p. 29. (1576) 
12 


Honor and ease are seldom bedfellows. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia. (1639) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 2540. (1732) 
Great honours are great burthens. 
BEN JONSON, Catiline. Act iii, sc. i, ]. 1. (1611) 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Epigrams, p. 53. (1670) 
Honours and great employments are great 
burthens. 
ΡΗΠῚΡ MASSINGER, The Bondman. Act i, sc. 
3. (1623) 
Regal honours have regal cares. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.479.(1855) 
13 
Honour without profit is like a six-penny rent 
to one that hath nothing else to live on. 
Cotcrave, Dictionary: Seigneurie. (1611) 
Honour without profit is a ring on the finger. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 232. (1640) 
Honour and profit lie not in one sack. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 234. 
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No profit to honour. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 761. 
I have heard some say, that honour without 
maintenance is like a blew coat without a badge. 
Joun Tatuam, The Rump. Act iii, sc. 1. (1660) 
Blue was the common color for a servant’s 
livery. 
Honour will buy no beef. 
Tuomas SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act v, 
sc. 3. (1668) Cited as “the excellent proverb.” 


, 
He that hath no honour hath no sorrow. 
THOMAS DrRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 91. (1633) 
Where there is no honour, there is no grief. 
HErBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 188. (1640) 
2 
It is a worthier Thing to deserve Honour than 
to possess it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2891.(1732) 
3 


We cannot come to honour under Coverlet. 
HersBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 535. (1640) 


4 

Without thee [Ὁ Muse] honors are of no 
advantage to me. (Nil sine te mei | prosunt 
honores.) 

: Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 26, 1. 9. (23 B.C.) 


The honour one does with the mouth avails 
much and costs hittle. 
JaMeEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
Lip-Honour costs little, yet may bring in much. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3245.(1732) 


6 
If I honour myself, my honour is nothing. 
(ἐὰν ἔγὼ δοξάσω ἐμαυτόν, ἡ δόξα μου οὐδέν ἐστιν.) 
New Testament: John, viii, 54. (c. Α. Ὁ. 110) 
The Vulgate is, “Si ego glorifico me ipsum, 
gloria mea nihil est.” 
7 
No man can justly aspire to honour, but at the 
hazard of disgrace. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 5 Feb., 1751. 


Honour gained is but earnest of that which is 
to come. (L’honneur acquis est caution de 
celui qu'on doit acquérir.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 270. (1665) 


9 
Except for the honor of the thing, I would 
rather have walked. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, quoting the remark of a 
man who had been tarred and feathered and 
ridden on a rail. (1863) See JouHNsTON, 1 
Intend to Be President, Sat. Eve. Post, 16 

ὐ March, 1940, p. 21. 
The blind longing for honors. (Honorum caeca 
cupido. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 59. 

‘ (c. 45 B.C.) 

When he counted up his honors, he fancied 
himself an old man, (Dum numerat palmas, 
credidit esse senem.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. x, ep. 53. (c. A.D. 93) 
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As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, 
so honour is not seemly for a fool. (Quomodo 
nix in aestate, et pluviae in messe: sic inde- 
cens est stulto gloria.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Honor adorns the honorable; the dishonorable 
it brands. (Honos honestum decorat, inhonestum 
notat.) 

PUBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae.No.263.(c.43 B.C.) 
13 
Render therefore to all their dues: . . . hon- 
our to whom honour. (τῷ τὴν τιμὴν τὴν τιμήν.) 

New Testament: Romans, xiii, 7. (c. A.D. 57) 

The Vulgate is, ‘Cui honorem, honorem.” 
Hence the proverb, “Honor to whom honor is 
due.” The French say, “A tous seigneurs, tous 
honneurs.”’ 


14 
He that desires honour is not worthy of hon- 
Our. 
Wiittiam SEcKER, The Nonsuch Professor, ii, 
5. (1660) Quoted as “the old maxim, worthy 
to be revived.” 


15 
{He] bears his blushing honours thick upon 
him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 354. (1612) 
With all his beauteous honours on his head. 
Pope, tr., Jliad. Bk. iv, 1. 557. (1715) 
With ‘all my blushing honors thick upon me.” 
ΕἾ E. SMepbLEy, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 32. (1850) 
16 
Abroad in armes, at home in studious kynd, 
Who seekes with painfull toile, shall Honour 
soonest fynd. 
SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, canto iii, 


st. 40. (1590) 
17 


Honours, like impressions upon coin, may give 
an ideal and local value to a bit of base metal; 
but Gold and Silver will pass all the world 
over without any other recommendation than 
their own weight. 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristrant Shandy. Bk. ix, 
Dedication. This sentence is said to have in- 
spired Burns’s lines: 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 


m The Man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


The love of honor alone is untouched by age. 
(τὸ γὰρ φιλότιμον ἀγήρων μόνον.) 

THucypweEs, History. Bk. ii, ch. xliv, sec. 4. 
(c. 400 Β. 6.) Quoted by PLutarcnu, Moraiia, 
783F. 

19 
This son of a whore does the honour of my 
house to a miracle. 

VANBRUGH, The Country House. Act i. (1703) 

Then hire a Slave, or (if you will), a Lord, 
To do the Honours, and to give the Word. 

Pope, /mitations of Horace.Epis. i,vi,100.(1737) 

The mayor called this morning to do the honours 
of the town. 

Cuarces Dickens, Letter, 15 Sept., 1857. 
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1 

Thy honor, thy name and thy praises shall 
endure for ever. (Semper honos, nomenque 
tuum, laudesque manebunt. ) 

VeERGIL, Eclogues. No. v, 1. 78; Aeneid. Bk. i, 
; ]. 609. (19 B.c.) 

Honors change manners. (Honores mutant 
mores. ) 

PoLypoRE VeERGIL, Adagia. Proverb 202. (c. 
1520) The earliest known recording of a 
proverb already in general use, and com- 
mon to many languages. Cervantes used it 
in Don Quixote, pt. ii, ch. 4 (1615), “Los 
oficios mudan las contumbres.” The Italians 
say, “Gli onori mutano i costumi”; the 
French, “Les honneurs changent les meurs.” 

Lord Rutland said to my father [Sir Thomas 
More], in his acute sneering way: “Ah, ah, Sir 
Thomas, honores mutant Mores”; to which my 
father replied, “Not so, i’ faith, but have a care 
lest we translate the proverb and say, ‘Honours 
change Manners’.” 

Marcaret More, Diary, October, 1524. The 
point of the jest will be better appreciated 
when it is remembered that Manners was 
Lord Rutland’s family name. 

When he [Richard III] was once crouned king 

. . he cast a way his old condicions as ye adder 
doeth her skynne, verefieng ye old prouerbe, 
honoures chaunge maners. 

Epwarp HAL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 387. (1548) 

So they verify that saying Honores mutant mores. 

Hucu LATIMer, Sermons, Ὁ. 437. (1552) See 
Petti£, Petite Pallace, p. 79. (1576) GREENE, 
Works, vii, 294. (1590) FRANKLIN, Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, 1741. RICHARDSON, 
Clarissa, vii, 325. (1748) etc., etc. 

Honours change manners; and we will not know 
those in the court who often fed us in the coun- 
try. 
ΤΗΟΜΑΞ ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii,418.(1629) 
Honours change manners... . As poverty de- 
presseth and debaseth a man’s mind, so great 
place and estate advance and enlarge it; but 
many times corrupt and puff it up. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 104. (1670) 
You might write to me now and then, ... But 
honores mutant mores. Professors forget their 
friends. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Thomas Warton, 

21 June, 1757. 
How I have offended [him] I know not, unless 
honours have changed manners. 

Watter Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 22. (1820) 
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3 
The Secretary was put to beat the hoof him- 
self, and foot it home. 

James How8ELt, Familiar Letters. Sec. i, let. 17. 

(1620) 

We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 

Tuomas Brown, Saints in an Uproar. (1687) 
A Man that is thus upon the Hoof can scarce find 
leisure for Diversion. 

Wrrtiam DarreL., A Gentleman Instructed in 
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the Conduct of a Happy Life. Bk. ii, ch. 7. 
(1713) 
The good man was . 
the hoof. 
BisHOP WILLIAM WARBURTON, The Doctrine of 
Grace. Ch. 12. (1750) 
Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was 
time to pad the hoof. 
Cuarces Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 9. (1838) 
I thought I recognized your hoof in it! 
THACKERAY, Roundabout Papers, p. 87. (1860) 


. . forced to beat it on 


4 

After his humoursome way, [he] stooped 
downe to Baltazar’s feet, to see whether he 
had a huff on, that is to say, to see whether 
he was a devil or not. 

ANTHONY Woop, Life, 24 July, 1658. 

Here the cloven hoof begins to appear. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Works, ii, 485. (1788) 
Pleasant communings we had... until she 
showed the cloven foot, beginning to confer 

with me about some wench. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 14. 
(1822) To show the cloven foot, or, more 
usually, hoof, is to manifest Satanic qualities. 

The cloven hoof of self-interest was ... to be 
seen aneath the dove of public principle. 

Joun GALT, The Provost. Ch. 3. (1882) 

{It] had caused him to show the cloven hoof 
too soon. 

James Payn, The Luck of the Darrells. Ch. 31. 
(1885) 
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5 
What fit’s this? The pilgrim’s off the hooks 
too! 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Pilgrim. Act iil, 

sc. 6. (1621) Off his head, mad. 
What, Roger, al amort, me thinkes th’ art off 
ο᾽ th’ hookes. 

RoBerRt Davenport, A New Tricke to Cheat 

the Divell. Act i, sc. 2. (1639) 
To be off the hooks or out of humour. 
WILLIAM Rosertson. Phraseologia Generalts, 
p. 739. (1681) 
One thing that hath put Sir William so long off 
the hookes. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 28 April, 1662. 

This smart young hopeful is aff the hooks with 
too hard study. 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 1. (1824) 
Everybody ... is a little off the hooks ._. in 
plain words, a little crazy. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 30. (1824) 

Our friend . . . has popp’d off the hooks. 
R. H. Barua, Ingoldsby Legends: The Black 
Mousquetaire. Pt. ii. (1842) Died. 
Is it true that old Fox is dropping off the hooks? 
R. Ὁ. Bracxmore, Perlycross, p. 293. (1894) 


6 
A hook’s well lost to catch a salmon. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 5. (1633) 
CiarxE, Paroemiologia, p. 41. (1639) JoHN 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 104. (1670) See 
also under FISHING. 
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1 
With hook or with crook. 

Joun Wyciir, Controversial Tracts, in English 
Works, p. 250. (c. 1380) By fair means or 
foul. 

So what with hoke and what with croke 
They make her maister ofte winne. 
Journ Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vy, 1. 
2872. (ς, 1390) 

Nor will suffer this book 
By hook ne by crook 
Printed for to be. 

Joun SKELTON, Colin Clout, 1. 1240. (c. 1523) 
By hooke or crooke nought could I wyn there. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Yet will they haue it... eyther by hooke or 
crooke, by right or wrong, as they say. 

Puitip StusBes, The Anatomie of Abuses, Ὁ. 
75. (1583) 

His tyreling jade he fiersly forth did push, 

Through thicke and thin, both over banck and 
bush, 

In hope her to attaine by hooke or crook. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. BK. iii, 
canto i, st. 17. (1590) 

Some ... care not how they come by it per 
fas et nefas, hooke or crook, so they have it. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, memb. iii, subs. 15. (1621) 

Title enough for a great Man that resolved to 
hold by hook, what he had got by crook. 

NATHANIEL Bacon, Historical Discourse of the 
Government of England, bk. ii, ch. 13. (1651) 

If you can’t gain it by kook, you must by crook. 

Marryvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 52. (1833) 

The church could always maintain her children 
by hook or crook in those days. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 1. (1860) The Oxford English Dictionary 
says that there is no evidence as to the 
origin of the phrase, “by hook or by crook,” 
but one explanation, at least, is plausible— 
that it refers to the old English law regard- 
ing the rights of the poor in securing fuel 
from the wooded lands adjacent to their 
homes. They were not permitted to use either 
axe or saw, but could use hooks (hooked 
poles known as_ crook-lugs), or crooks 
(sickels) for the dead wood and brush. It 
is stated that the Bodmin Register for 1525 
records that ‘““Dynmure Wood was open to 
the inhabitants of Bodmin... to bear 
away upon their backs a burden of lop, hook, 
crook, and bag wood.” The derived mean- 
ing is, of course, to accomplish a thing by 
any means, honestly if possible, crookedly 
if necessary. The French say, “De bric et 
de broc.”’ 


2 
| He] himself says he went upon his own hook. 
Unknown, Boston Gazette, 23 Nov., 1812. 
Some troops are marching about the street, “upon 
their own hook,” I suppose. 
PuHitip Hone, Diary, i, 58. (1832) 
Candidate for Congress on your own hook. 
ee πῶ The Theatrical Apprentice, Ὁ. 7. 
4 
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HOPE 
See also Expectation 


3 
Many a hope has suffered shipwreck. (τολλῶν 
ῥαγεισῶν ἐλπίδων.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 505. (458 B.C.) 
Hope is not to be trusted. (ἐλπὶς yap ἐστ᾽ ἄπιστον.) 
EURIPIDES, Suppliants, 1. 479. (c. 421 B.C.) 
Many a hopeful man has hope beguiled. (Qui 

speraverint spem decepisse multos.) 

Prautus, Rudens, |. 401. (c. 200 B.c.) 

Fair hope is often deceived by its own augury. 
(Fallitur augurio spes bona saepe suo.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xvii, 1. 234. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Hope maketh fol man ofte blenkes. [Hope often 
deludes the foolish man.] 

Unknown, Havelok the Dane, |. 307. (ς. 1300) 
For many tymes I have it seen, 

That many have bigyled been, 
For trust that they have set in Hope, 
Which fel hem aftirward a-slope. 
CHAUCER (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
4461. (c. 1365) 
Too much hoping, deceiueth. (Troppo sperar in- 
ganna.) 

JouN Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 

ABRAHAM CowLEY, Against Hope. (c. 1633) 
Hope is a kind of cheat. 

Lorp Hatrrax, Maxims. Works, Ὁ. 236. (1693) 
That very popular trust in flat things coming 
round! 

CuHar_es Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 20. (1852) 


4 
Hope but flatters me. (σαίνομαι " ὑπ᾽ ἐλπίδος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1. 194. (458 B.C.) 
I don’t believe in Hope; she befogs everything. 
(Nihil Spei credo; omnis res spissas facit.) 
CaEciLius STaTIus, Dardanus. Frag. 22, Loeb 
(c. 175 B.C.) 
Base hope is credulous. (Credula est spes im- 
proba.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 295. (c. A.D. 60) 
Hope makes more fools than cleverness. (L’espér- 
ance fait plus de dupes que Vhabilité.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 530. (1746) 
5 


To move one’s man from the middle line. 
(κινεῖν τὸν ἀφ᾽ ἱερᾶς λίθον.) 

ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 77. (c. 595 B.C.) 
A desperate move in a game on a kind of 
draughts-board ; a last hope. 

The sacred anchor. (τὴν ἱεράν ἄγκυραν.) 

Lucian, Zeus Rants. Sec. 51. (c. Α. Ὁ. 170) The 

last hope. Quoted as a proverbial phrase 


6 
You ask what hope is? A waking dream. 
(ἐρωτηθεὶς τί ἐστιν ἐλπίς, ἐγρηγορότος ἐνύπνιον.) 
ARISTOTLE, A pothegm. (c. 330 B.c.) As quoted 
by Diocenes Larrtius, bk. v, sec. 18, and 
referred to by QUINTILIAN, Imstitutionis 
Oratoriae, and by Bast, Bishop oF Cassa- 
REA, in a letter to Gregory of Nazianzus 
(c. 370). Aelian ascribed the saying to Plato, 
and Stobaeus to Pindar. Put into Latin by 
Sir Edward Coke (c. 1600), “Spes est vigi- 
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lantis somnium” (Hope is the dream of a 
man awake), it is found in most modern 
languages, the French, for example, saying, 
“L’espérance est le songe d’un homme éveillé.” 
Vain hopes, like certain dreams of those who 
wake. (Spes inanes, et velut somnia quaedam 
vigilantium.) 
QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
2, sec. 30. (A. D. 80) 
For hope is but the dream of those that wake. 
MatTrHeEw Prior, Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World. Bk. iii, 1. 102. (1718) 
1 
Hope robs men of understanding. (ἐλπὶς 
ἀνθρώπων ὑφαιρεῖται νόημα. 
BaccHYLweEs, For Automedes of Philus, |. 18. 
(c. 475 B.C.) 
2 
There are no hopeless situations, there are 
only hopeless men. (Il n’y a pas des situations 
désespérés, il y a seulement des hommes 
désespérés. ) 
CLARE BooTHE, Europe in the Spring, p. 271. 
(1940) Quoting an unnamed diplomat. 


3 
The old hope is hardest to be lost. 
E. B. Browninc, The Cry of the Children. 
(1843) 


4 

Man is, properly speaking, based upon Hope, 

he has no other possession but Hope. 
CarLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 7. (1834) 


5 
Hoping for him as for the May rains. (Le es- 
perando como 6] agua de Mayo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1615) 


6 

Better a good hope than a bad holding. (Mas 

vale buena esperanza que ruin posesion. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7, 65.(1615) 

A good Hope is better than a bad Possession. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 154. (1732) 


7 
There is more delight in hope than in enjoy- 
ment. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 442. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


8 
You must hope for the best. (Debebis optare 
optima. ) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. xvii, sec. 3. 
(46 B.C.) 
I wishe the best, and therefore if I fare the worst 
I hope I am the easier to bee pardoned. 
Joun Brivces, Defence of the Government of 
the Church of England, p. 74. (1587) 
Its best to hope the best, though of the worst 
affrayd. 
SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iv, canto vi, 
st. 37. (1590) 
[le hope the best, and provide for the worst. 
51) Rocer L’Estrranae, Seneca’s Morals: 
Happy Life. Ch. 10. (c. 1680) 
Hope for the best and prepare for the worst. 
Anne Nasu, Said with Flowers, Ὁ. 113. (1943) 
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9 
Without hope, we live in desire. (Senza speme 
vivemo in disio. ) 
Dante, [nferno. Canto iv, !. 42. (c. 1300) 
ALI. HOPE ABANDON, see under HELL. 


10 

We ought neither to fasten our ship to one 
small anchor nor our life to a single hope. 
οὔτε ναῦν ἐξ ἑνὸς ἀγκυρίον οὔτε βίον ἐκ μιᾶς 
ἐλπίδος ἁρμοστέον.) 


EpPICTETUS (0), Fragments. Frag. 30. (c. A.D. 
100) 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast 
The Christian vessel, and defies the blast. 
WiLL1aM Cowper, Hope, |. 167. (1781) 


11 
They that feed upon Hope may be said to 
hang on, but not to live. (Qui spe aluntur, 
pendent, non vivunt.) 
Erasmus, Colloquia. Ch. 1, sec. 16. (1524) 
Hee who lives of Hope makes a thinne Belly. 
Joun ΝΟΡΒΟΕΡΗΕ, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 302. (1623) 
He that thinketh to thrive by hope, may happen 
to beg in misery. 
UNKNOWN, The Country-mans New Common- 
wealth, p. 23. (1647) 
Hope is a very thin diet, fit for love in a fever. 
Tuomas SHADWELL, Bury-Fair. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1689) 
As the Italian proverb runs, The man who lives 
by hope will die of hunger. 
JosepH Appison, The Spectator. No.191,(1711) 
He that lives on hope, hath a slender diet. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 129. (1721) 
He that lives upon hope will die fasting. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
To live on hope, one eats little. (A vivre d’espér- 
ance, On mange maigre pitance.) 
Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 384. (1856) 
He who lives on hope has a slim diet. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
15. (1869) 
12 
Hope is a poor salad To dine and sup with. 
FLETCHER AND MASSINGER, The Custom of the 
Country. Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1620) 
Hope is a good breakfast, but an ill supper. 
FRANCIS BACON, Apophthegms. No. 95. (1625) 
See Ausrey, Brief Lives, i, 74. 
Ah! he was a wise man who said Hope is a good 
breakfast but a bad dinner. It shall be my supper, 
however, when all’s said and done. 
Hester Lyncw P1r0zz1. (1817) See Haywarp, 
Autobiography. Vol. li, p. 188. 
Hope is good sauce but poor food. 
Unknown, Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanack, p. 
69. (1906) 


13 
He that dooth liue in hope, dooth dance in 
narrowe scope. 
JOHN FL orio, Second Frutes, p. 149. (1591) 
He that lives in hope, danceth without music. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1004. (1640) 
He that liveth in hope danceth without a fiddle. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No, 2224. (1732) 
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1 
Hope and a Red-Rag, are Baits for Men and 
Mackerel. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 


2 
Great Hopes make great Men. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1759.(1738) 
He that wants Hope, is the poorest Man alive. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2342. 


3 
All men are guests where Hope doth hold the 
feast. 
GrorGE GASCOIGNE, The Fruits of War, 1. 88. 
(c. 1572) 


4 
Hope is a slender reed for a stout man to 
lean on. : 
T. C. Hacipurton (SAm Strick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 13. (1843) 
The houses hope builds are castles in the air. 
T. C. HatisurtTon, Wise Saws. Ch. 13. 


5 

Men should do with their hopes as they do 
with tame fowl, cut their wings that they 
may not fly over the wall. 

Lorn Hatirax, Maxims. Works, Ὁ. 237. (1693) 
Cut the wings of your Hens and Hopes, lest they 
lead you a weary Dance after them. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


6 
It is natural to man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope. 
Patrick Henry, Speech, Virginia House of 
Delegates, 23 March, 1775. 


7 

Since life is brief, cut short far-reaching hopes. 

(Spatio brevi spem longam reseces. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode xi, 1. 6. (23 B.C.) 


8 
Hope well and haue well. 

Witt1am Huwnis, in A Paradise of Dayntie 
Deuises, p. 57. (1576) MELBANCKE, Philoti- 
mus, sig. H2. (1583) CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 
307. (1605) MotTeux, Don Quixote, pt. ii, 
ch. 45. (1712) etc. 

Spee [bode] well and hae well. ... That is, 
hope and expect good things, and it will fall out 
accordingly. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 290. (1721) 

Hope well, and have well, quoth Hickwell. 
‘ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2545.(1732) 


I suppose it can be truthfully said that Hope 
is the only universal liar who never loses his 
reputation for veracity. 

R. G. INGERSOLL, Address, Manhattan Liberal 
Club, at celebration of 155th Paine anni- 
versary. (1887) See The Truth-Seeker, 28 
Feb., 1892. 


The natural flights of the human mind are not 
from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to 
hope. 

1 pAMUEL Jonnson, The Rambler. No. 2. (1750) 


Hopers go to hell. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 164. (1721) 


12 

Hope, great deceiver as she is, at least serves 
to carry us to the end of life by a pleasant 
road. (L’espérance, toute trompeuse qu’elle 
est, sert au moins ἃ nous mener ἃ la fin de la 
vie par un chemin agréable.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 168. (1665) 
Hope is generally a wrong guide, though it is 
very good company by the way. 

ἈΠ HALIFAX, Maxims. Works, p. 236. (1693) 


Oft hast thou heard it, Crave in hope, and 
have in hap. 
BriAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Ff{2. (1583) 


14 
Take hope from the heart of man, and you 
make him a beast of prey. 
Ouwa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), Wisdom, Wit, 
and Pathos: A Village Commune. (c. 1870) 


1 

How many this goddess [Hope] has prevented 
in the act of fastening the noose about their 
throats from perishing by the death they had 
purposed! (Haec dea quam multos laqueo 
sua (0114 ligantis|non est proposita passa 
perire nece! ) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 6, 1. 39. (A.D. 13) 
Hope keeps a Man from hanging, and drowning 
himself. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2544.(1732) 
It is Hope alone, that makes us willing to live. 

pons FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2957. 


I hoped for better things. (Speravi melius. ) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. ii, 1. 61. (c.10 B.C.) 
My hopes are not always realized, but I always 
hope. (Et res non semper, spes mihi semper 
adest.) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xviii, 1. 178. 
17 
He flies on the wings of hope. (μεγάλας ἐξ 
ἐλπίδος πέταται. 
ΡΙΝΡΑΚ, Pythian Odes. Ode viii,1.129.(446 B.C.) 
I take the wings of hope. (πέτομαι δ᾽ ἐλπίσιν.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, 1.486.(c.409 B. c.) 
Restless hope, for ever on the wing. 
roe Night Thoughts. Nt. vii, 1. 133.(1742) 


With him liveth sweet Hope, the nurse of eld, 
the fosterer of the heart:—Hope, who chiefly 
ruleth the changeful mind of man. (γλυκεῖά 
ol καρδίαν ἀτάλλοισα Ὑηροτρόφος aad Ἔλπις, 
ἃ μάλιστα θνατῶν πολύστροφον γνώμαν κυβερνᾷ.) 
PINDAR, Fragments. Frag. 214, Sandys. (c. 480 
B.C.) Quoted by Prato, Republic, i, 331A. 
“Hope the nurse of age” is cited by ERASMUS, 
Adagia, iv, iv, 63, with the Latin, “Spes 
altrix senectae.” 
It is hope which maintains most of mankind. 
(ἔστ᾽ ἐλπὶς ἡ βόσκουσα rods παλλοὺς βροτῶν.) 
SOPHOCLES, Fragments. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Hopes are the food of exiles, so runs the saw. 
(al δ᾽ ἐλπίδες βόσκουσι φυγάδας, ὡς λόγος.) 
Euripwes, Phoenissai, 1. 396. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i, 92, “Spes 
alunt exules.” 
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Hope supports the afflicted. (Spes servat afflictos.) 
ErasMus, Adagia, iv, iv, 63. (1523) Similarly, 
“Hope is our only comfort in adversity” 
(Spes sola hominem in miseriis solatur). 
Hope comforteth a man. (Speranza conforta 
Vhuomo.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Hope is a lover’s staff. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii, 1, 246. (1594) 
Hope and patience are the two sovereign remedies 
for all. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 3. (1621) 
Hope is the poor man’s bread. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 479. (1640) 
Hope elevates, and joy Brightens his crest. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 633. (1667) 
Hope is worth any Money. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2543.(1732) 
Hope! thou nurse of young desire. 
Isaac BICKERSTAFFE, Love in a Village. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1763) 
Hope, that with honey blends the cup of pain. 
Sir WILLIAM Jones, Hymn to Sereswaty, 1. 
19. (1772) 
In all the wedding cake, hope is the sweetest 
of the plums. 
DoucLas JERROLD, Jerrold’s Wit: The Catspaw. 
(c. 1840) 
Hope swells my sail. 
James MontcoMeEry,7The West Indies.(c.1840) 
Hope is grief’s best music. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.408.(1855) 
Hope is the thing with feathers 
That perches in the soul. 
Emity Dickinson, Poems. Pt. i, No. 32. (c. 
1880) The Russians say, “In the land of hope 
there is never any winter.” 


΄ 
Our hope-nots come true oftener than our 
hopes. (Insperata accidunt magis saepe quam 
quae speres. ) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 197. (c. 200 Β. 6.) The 
Germans say, “Unverhofft kommt oft” (The 
unexpected comes often). 

2 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 95. (1732) 
The birth of a phrase which promptly be- 
came proverbial. 

Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing.” 

Burns, Cotter’s Saturday Night, St. 16. (1786) 

Hope springs eternal in the scholastic breast. 

Cuares Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, 

ch. 10. (1865) 


If hope springs eternal in the human breast, let 
illusion also shed its soft and comforting light 
upon the darkness of the human path. 

P. C. Wren, Uniform of Glory, p. 61. (1941) 
The fellow who said hope springs eternal in the 
human breast should have started probing under 
my vest next morning. 

R. L. Gorpman, Murder Behind the Mike, p. 

61. (1942) 
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3 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. (Spes, 
quae differtur, affiigit animam. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Hope deferred has oft dispirited strong men. 
(Saepe ignavavit fortem ex spe expectatio.) 

Accius, Aeneadae. Frag. 10. (c. 140 B.c.) 
For (as it is in the proverbe) delayed hope 
afflicteth the heart. 

JAMES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina, p. 38. (1631) 
Long hope is the fainting of the soule. 

THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 42. (1633) 
Hopes delayed, hang the Heart upon Tenter- 
hooks. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2547.(1732) 
I... felt what kind of sickness of the heart it 
was which arises from hope deferred. 

LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 

The Captive. (1768) 
How true it is that hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick! 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy.Ch.29.(1836) 
You can’t live on hope, and hope deferred makes 
the heart sick. 

T. C. Harrpurton (SAM SLick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 12. (1843) 


4 
Hope helps the beggar, wealth the miser, 
death the wretched. (Spes inopem, res ava- 
rum, mors miserum levat. ) 

PuBLiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.672.(c.43 B.C.) 


Who against hope believed in hope. (ὃς παρ᾽ 
ἐλπίδα ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι ἐπίστευσεν.) 

New Testament: Romans, iv, 18. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Qui contra spem in spem 
credidit.” 

Hope against hope, and ask till ye receive. 

James Montcomery, The World Before the 
Flood. (c. 1845) 

He was hoping against hope. 

MICHAEL ANNESLEY, Missing Agent. (1938) 
To hope against hope: i.e. against reasonable 
expectation, against probability. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Hope. (1941) 


6 
Hope maketh not ashamed. (ἡ δὲ ἐλπὶς οὐ 
καταισχύνει.) 

New Testament: Romans, v, 5.( c. A.D. 57) 

The Vulgate is, ‘“Spes autem non confundit.” 

Where the heart is past hope, the face is past 
shame. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.563.(1855) 


7 

So long an interval has room for many a 
hope. (Tamquam multas spes tam longum 
tempus reciperet.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixx,sec.9.(c.A. 0.64) 
What madness to plot out far-reaching hopes! 
(Quanta dementia est spes longas inchoantium !) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec. 4. 


ὃ 
By hoping more, they have but less. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece,l.137.(1594) 
A high hope for a low heaven. 
sarees mia Love’s Labour's Lost, i, 1, 197. 
159 
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[He] lined himself with hope, 
Eating the air on promise of supply. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, i, 3, 27. (1598) 


1 
The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 2. 
(1604) 
Hope! of all ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and universal cure. 
ABRAHAM COwWLEY, For Hope. (c. 1633) 
Hope, the patent medicine 
For disease, disaster, sin. 
WALLACE Rice, Hope. (c. 1928) 
There is yet hope. 
JAMES Munyon, Advertising Slogan. (c. 1895) 
Munyon was a patent medicine manufac- 
turer. 


Hope is a flatterer: but the most upright of 
all parasites; for she frequents the poor man’s 
hut as well as the palace of his superior. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE, On Writing and Books. 
(1764) 


3 

Hope is the fawning traitor of the mind, 
while, under colour of friendship, it robs it 
of its chief force of resolution. 

; Sir PHILIp SiWNEY, Arcadia. Bk. iii. (c. 1580) 


Hope is like the sun, which, as we journey 
towards it, casts the shadow of our burden 
behind us. 

᾿ SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 3. (1859) 


He glows with empty hopes. (Kevatow ἐλπίσιν 
θερμαίνεται.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, Ἰ. 478. (c. 409 B.c.) Cited 
by ErasMus, Adagia, iv, iv, 5, with the 
Latin, “Inani spe flagrat,” and the com- 
ment, “Sapiens etiam si sperat dissimulat” 
(The wise man, even if he hopes, dissimu- 
lates). A similar Greek proverb is, ἵεσταίνεται 
μὲ ras ἐλπίδας (He warms himself with 
hopes). 

Warmed by hope, or frozen by dread. (Echauffés 
par Vespoir, ou glacés par l’effroi.) 
, VOLTAIRE, Mérope. Act i, sc. 4. (1748) 


I don’t buy hope with cash. (Ego spem pretio 
non emo.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 219. (161 8.c.) A prov- 
erb cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 5, and 
by MonralcnE, Essays, ii, 17, who gives the 
French, “Je n’achéte pas l’espérance argent 
comptant.” 

Parting with the substance for the shadow. The 
adage advises not to part with what we actually 
Possess, upon the distant prospect of uncertain 
gain, 

: RosBert Bian, Proverbs, ii, 12. (1814) 


What is most common? Hope; for those who 
ave nothing else have that ever with them. 
(τί κοινότατον; ἐλπίς: καὶ γὰρ οἷς ἄλλο μηδέν, 
αὕτη πάρεστι.) 


THaLes ΟΣ MILETUS, one of the Seven Wise 
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Men. (c. 650 8.0.) See Prutarcy, Moralia, 
153:D. 
Hope alone does not desert man, even in death. 
(Spes una hominem nec morte relinquit.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 25. (c. 175 B.C.) 
That goddess [Hope], when all other deities 
abandoned the wicked earth, remained alone on 
the god-detested place. (Haec dea, cum fugerent 
sceleratas numina terras | in dis invisa sola re- 
mansit humo.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 6, 1. 29. (Α. Ὁ. 13) 
Hope, once conceived, is long-lived. (Spes, tenet 
in tempus, semel est si credita, longum.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 445. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Hope is the last thynge of a man. (La speranza 
é l’ultima cosa de ’huomo.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) The 
Italians also say, “L’ultima che si perde ὁ 
la speranza” (The last thing we lose is 
hope), and “La speranza ὃ ultima ch’ ab- 
bandona Vinfelice” (Hope is the last thing 
to abandon the unhappy). Derived perhaps 
from the legend of Pandora, fashioned from 
clay by Hephaestus at the bidding of Zeus, 
to revenge himself on Prometheus for giving 
fire to man. But Prometheus (Fore-thought) 
foresaw the troubles which Pandora would 
bring upon mankind, so she went to his 
brother, Epimetheus (After-thought), who 
opened the box she carried, unloosing all 
the ills which have ever since afflicted the 
human race, and managed to clap down the 
lid only in time to keep Hope captive. 

Hope is the best possession. None are completely 
wretched but those who are without hope; and 
few are reduced so low as that. 

Hazzitt, Characteristics. No. 34. (c. 1821) 


8 
We easily perswade our selves to hope 
The things we wish. 
SiR SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iv, sc. 2. (1663) 


Hope inspires the wise, and deludes the in- 
dolent. (L’espérance anime le sage, et luerre 
l’indolent. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 14. (1746) 


10 

You nurse an idle hope. (Spes pascis inanis.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, }. 627. (19 B.C.) 

Every man is his own hope. (Spes sibi quisque.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 309. 


11 
The hope of the flock. (Spes gregis.) 
Pe Eclogues. Ἐπ]. i, 1. 15. (37 B.c.) 


Prisoners of hope. (Vincti spei.) 
Old Testament: Zechariah, ix, 12. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Title of novel by Mary Johnston. (1898) 


13 
If hoping does you good, hope on. 
C. M. WIiELanpb, Oberon, iv. (1780) 

Ase me seith, gif hope nere, heorte to breke. 
UNKNOWN, Ancrene Riwle, p. 80. (c. 1220) 
And men saye, warn hope ware it [the heart! 

suld brest. 
RicHarp ΒΟΙΙῈ or HAMpoLe, The Pricke of 
Conscience, |. 7266. (c. 1340) 
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Hope ne were, hert brostun were. 

Forster, ed., 3.5. Douce, 52. (c. 1350) 

He made thes wordes to be wreten, “yf hope were 
not, ποτὶ shulde breke.” 

Unknown,Gesta Romanorum.Tale 51.(c.1440) 
But for hope ye hart woold brust. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 95. (c. 1590) 
Without hope the heart would break. 

WimLL1aM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 

aine (1870), p. 335. (1605) 
Hope keeps the heart whole. 
ANTHONY Brewer, The Love-Sick King. Act 
ii. (1655) 
Hope—the only tie which keeps the heart from 
breaking. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies of England. Vol. i, 
p. 40. (a. 1662) 
If hope were not, heart would break. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, vi, 200. (1748) 
There is an old proverb that if it were not for 
Hope the heart would break. Everything may be 
retrieved except despair. 

Lorp Avesury, Use of Life. Ch. 15. (1894) 


IIl—While There’s Life There’s Hope 


1 
Not one, my child, with sight of day is death; 
For that is naught, in this is space for hope. 
(οὐ ταὐτόν, ὦ παῖ, τῷ βλέπειν τὸ κατθανεῖν" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ οὐδέν, τῷ δ᾽ ἔνεισιν ἐλπίδες... 

Evuripwes, Daughters of Troy,).632.(c.415 B.C.) 
The hope of life returns with the sun. (Spes 
vitae cum sole redit.) 

JuvENAL, Satires, Sat. xii, 1. 70. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
There is ay life for a living man. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 323. (1721) 
There is aye life for a living body. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Letter to John Carlyle, 22 

July, 1834. 


There is life in a mussel though it be little. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 309. (1721) 

There’s life in a mussel as lang as it can cheep. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 140. (1832) 


3 

All things, while a man has life, may be hoped 
for. (Omnia homini, dum vivit, speranda 
sunt. ) 

TELESPHORUS OF Ruopes, when cast into a cage 
by the tyrant Lysimachus. (c. 310 B.c.) See 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. |xx, sec. 7. 

There’s hope while there’s life; only the dcad 
are hopeless. (ἐλπέδες ἐν ζωοῖσιν, ἀνέλπιστοι δὲ 
θανόντες.) 

Treocritus, Idyls. No. iv, 1. 42. (c. 270 Β. 6.) 
If one may only live, there’s hope. (Modo liceat 
vivere, est spes.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 981. (163 

B.C.) 
While there’s life, there’s hope. (Dum anima est, 
spes est.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ix, epis. 10. (49 B.C.) 
The exact phrase is, “Ut aegroto, dum anima 
est, spes esse dicitur, sic ego, quoad Pompeius 
in Italia fuit, sperare non destiti’” (As a sick 
man is said to have hope as long as he has 
life, so I did not cease to hope so long as 
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Pompey was in Italy). Cited by ERAsMus, 
Adagia, ii, iv, 12, and included by TAVERNER 
in his Translations from Erasmus, {o. 36, 
with the rendering, “The sycke person whyle 
he hath lyfe, hath hope.” 
Live and do not be the death of two beings in 
one! Let good hope give thee strength. (Spes 
bona det vires.) 

Ovin, Heroides. Bk. xi, |. 61. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Founded upon these lines of Ovid is a medi- 
eval Latin jingle, “Spes bona dat vires; ani- 
mum quoque spes bona firmat; | vivere spe 
vidi qui moriturus erat” (Good hope gives 
strength; good hope also strengthens the 
resolution; I have seen one about to die live 
by hope). 

Fond hope keeps the spark alive, whispering ever 
that tomorrow things will mend. (Credula vitam 
| spes fovet et fore cras semper ait melius.) 

TriBuL.Lus, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. vi, 1. 19. (c. 10 
B.C.) 

While life remains, all is well, though I sit on a 
piercing cross. (Vita dum superest, benest; .. . 
vel acuta | si sedeam cruce.) 

Maecenas, Fragments. Frag. 1, p. 35, Lunder- 
stedt. (c. ὃ B.c.) Quoted by Seneca, Ad 
Lucilium, epis. ci, sec. 11, who calls it the 
most debased of prayers (turpissimum vo- 
tum). Monraicne, Essays, bk. ii, ch. 37, 
commenting on this passage, tells the story 
of Antisthenes, the Stoic, who, being very 
ill, cried out, “Who will deliver me from 
these ills?”’ Diogenes, who had come to see 
him, placed a knife in his hand, saying, “This 
will do it very quickly.” “I didn’t ask to 
be delivercd from life,” Antisthenes pro- 
tested, “but from my suffering.” 

No one is to be despaired of as long as he breathes. 
(Nulli desperandum, quam diu spirat.) 

ERASMUS, Colloquia: Epicurus, fin. (1524) An 
expansion of the Latin proverb, “Dum spira- 
mus, speramus” (While we breathe, we 
hope), sometimes given in the first person, 
“Dum spiro, spero.” 

All things, said an ancient saw, may be hoped 
for by a man as long as he is alive. (Toutes 
choses, disoit un mot ancien, sont espérables ἃ 
un homme, pendant qu'il vit.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 
Until death, all is life. (Hasta la muerte todo es 
vida.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 69. (1615) 
Quoted by FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5045. 
(1732) 

While there’s life there’s hope. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1670) 
A proverb, with slight variations, in many 
languages. The Italians say, “Finche vi ὃ 
fiato vi ὁ speranza”; the Portuguese, “Em 
quanto ha vida, ha esperancga’”’; the Ger- 
mans, “So lange Leben da ist, ist auch Hoff- 
nung”; the French, “Qui a temps a vie.” 

One should have tolerance for a man, hope of 
him. .. . While life lasts, hope lasts for every 
man. 

TuHomas CartyLe, On Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship. Ch. 5. (1841) 
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IlI—Hope and Despair 


1 
Hope Love’s leman is, Despair his wife. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, Epigram. (c. 1835) 


2 
Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And Hope without an object cannot live. 

S. T. CoLeripczt, Work Without Hope. (1825) 


3 

Hope, like the hyena, coming to be old, 

Alters his shape, is turned into despair. 
HENRY CONSTABLE; Sonnets to Diana. (c. 1592) 


Despair in vain sits brooding over the putrid 
eggs of hope. 
J. H. Frere, The Rovers. Act i, sc. 2. (1798) 


5 
Hope is as cheap as Despair. : 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2542.(1732) 
If we are to dream, the flatteries of hope are as 
cheap, and pleasanter than the gloom of despair. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to De Marbois. 

(1817) 


6 
It is better to hope than to despair. (Ist bes- 
ser hoffen als verzweifeln. ) 
GOETHE, Torquato Tasso. Act iii, sc. 4, I. 197. 
(1790) 


7 
Like strength is felt from hope and from 
despair. 
Pope, tr., Homer’s Iliad. Bk. xv, 1. 852. (1715) 
8 


Do not hope without despair, nor despair 
without hope. (Nec speraveris sine despera- 
tione nec desperaveris sine spe.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. civ, sec. 12. (¢. A. Ὁ. 
64) He who can hope for nothing, let him 
despair of nothing. (Qui nil potest sperare, 
desperet nihil.) Seneca, Medea, 1. 163. (c. 
A.D. 60) 


9 

Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, ii, 3, 9. (1591) 

Our final hope Is flat despair. 

ZUNE ON: Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 142. (1667) 


He who has never hoped can never despair. 
SHAw, Caesar and Cleopatra. Act iv. (1897) 
HE WHO EXPECTS NOTHING WILL NEVER BE DIS- 

APPOINTED, See under EXPECTATION. 


Despair is a greater deceiver than hope. (Le 
désespoir est plus trompeur que l’espérance.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 455. (1746) 


ae IV—Hope and Fear 


You will cease to fear if you cease to hope. 
(Desines timere, si sperare desieris.) 
Hecaton, Fragments. Frag. 25 Fowler. (c. A.D. 
50) Quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, v, 7. 
So farewell Hope, and with Hope farewell Fear. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 108. (1667) 
Where no hope is left, is left no fear. 
Mitton, Paradise Regained.Bk. iii, 1. 206.(1671) 
He has no hope who never had a fear. 
Witt1am Cowper, Truth, }. 299. (1781) 
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But I strode on austere; 
No hope could have no fear. 
James THOMSON, The City of Dreadful Night. 
Pt. iv. (1874) 


3 
He that hopes not for good, fears not evil 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 565. (1640) 
He that hopes no Good, fears no ΠῚ. 
2 ποτὰ Ευτεκ,ιποριοϊορία. No. 2166. (1732) 


4 

I steer my bark with Hope in the head, leav- 
ing Fear in the stern. 

yea OMA JEFFERSON, Letter to Madison. (1784) 


Hope and fear are inseparable; there is no 
fear without hope, no hope without fear. 
(L’espérance et la crainte sont inséparables, 
et il n’y a point de crainte sans espérance. ni 
d’espérance sans crainte. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 515. (1665) 
There is no fear without some hope, and no hope 
without some fear. 
4g pARUCH SPINOZA, Ethica. Ch. 3. (1677) 


Let the fearful be allowed to hope. (Liceat 
sperare timenti.) 
see De Bello Civilt. Bk. ii, 1. 15. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


Let us hope while we fear, and fear while we 
hope, we lovers. (Speremus pariter, pariter 
metuamus, amantes.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. xix, ]. 5. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Hope and fear bring trust and mistrust by turns. 
(Alternant spesque timorque fidem.) 


Ovip, Heroides. Epis. vi, 1. 38. (c. 10 B. 6.) 
18 


Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. 


Pope, Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 256. (1732) 
19 


Just as the same chain fastens the prisoner 
and the soldier who guards him, so hope and 
fear, dissimilar as they are, keep step to- 
gether; fear follows hope. (Quemadmodum 
eadem catena et custodiam et militem copu- 
lat, sic ista, quae tam dissimilia sunt, pariter 
incedunt; spem metus sequitur. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. v, sec. 7. (c. A. ἢ. 64) 
Hopes and Fears chequer Humane Life. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2546.(1732) 
20 


Most wretched ’tis to fear when you can hope 
for naught. (Miserrimum est timere, cum 
speres nihil.) 

SENECA, 7roades, 1. 425. (c. A. D. 60) 
In such a case they talk in Tropes, 
And, by their Fears express their Hopes. 

SwitT, On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 117. (1731) 
The ae wise word that falls from years that 

a —— 


“Hope thou not much, and fear thou not at all.” 
A. C. SWINBURNE, Hope and Fear. (1871) 


21 
My mind has been on the rack between hope 
and fear. (Animus in sve atque in timore at- 
tentus fuit.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 303. (166 B.C.) 
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Between hope and fear. (Spemque metumque in- 
cer dubii.) 

Veron, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 218. (19 B.C.) 
Betweene hope and feare. 

Joun Lyty, Euphkues (Arber), p. 60. (1579) 


HORN 


1 
To give one horns, i.e. to cuckold. (κέρατα 
ποεῖν τινί.) 

ARTEMIDORUS, Onirocritica. Bk. ii, sec. 11. (c. 
A.D. 150) 

He who finds corn at home without buying it has 
a wife who is a horn of plenty. (κείνου ᾿Αμαλθείας 
ἁ yuva ἐστι κέρας.) 

CaLLicTER, Epigram. (c. ?) Greek Anthology, 
x, 5. A play upon “horn” which is here used 
to indicate a cuckold. 

She loveth so this hende Nicholas, 
That Absolon may blowe the bukkes horn. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres 
Tale, 1. 200. (c. 1386) 

To weare a horne and not knowe it, will do me 
no more harme then to eate a flye, and not see it. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues, (Arber) p. 284. (1580) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5250. (1732) 

Take thou no scorn to wear the horn; 
It was a crest ere thou wast born. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 2, 14. (1600) 
He that hath horns in his bosom let him not put 
them on his head. 

GEorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 569. 

(1640) Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 
104 (1670) with the comment, “Let a man 
hide his shame, not publish it.” 

Let no man disorder his rest, 

By believing bull’s feathers in’s crest. 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act ii, sc. 4. (1662) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678), 
has, “He wears the Bulls feather,” with the 
explanation, “This is a French proverb, for 
a cuckold.” In Roxburghe Ballads, iii, 418 
(c. 1680), is the couplet, “To all merry cuck- 
olds who think it no scorn | To wear the 
bull’s feather, though made of a horn.” 

He had better put his horns in his pocket than 
wind them. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) 
Horns and grey hairs do not come by years. 

JoHun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 156. 

Your horns hang in your eyes. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, ἡ. 346. 

The brib’d cuckold . . . glories in his gilded horn. 

Epwarp Younse, Love of Fase, i, 70. (1728) 
On ilka brow she’s planted a horn. 

Rosert Burns, The Cooper o’ Cuddie. (a.1796) 
Wise men wear their horns in their breasts, fools 
on their foreheads. (Sapientes portant cornua in 
pectore, stulti in fronte.) 

Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vol. ii, Ὁ. 131. (1814) 
The phrase “to wear horns,” i.e. to be a 
cuckold, is common to many European lan- 
guages, and is said to have been derived from 
the practice formerly prevalent of planting 


or engrafting the spurs of a castrated cock on | 
the root of the excised comb, where they © 
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grew and became horns, sometimes several 
inches long. See Ο.Ε.. See also CucKoLp. 


2 
Let the horns go with the hide. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. 
(1855) Cited by Histor, Proverbs of Scot- 
land, p. 209, with the comment, “The horns 
bearing but insignificant value in compari- 
son with the hide, they should be thrown 
into the purchase of the latter free of charge.” 


3 
1 had the horn of suretiship ever before my 
eyes. You all know the device of the horne 
where the young fellow slippes in at the butts- 
end and comes squeezed out at the buckall. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1605) Pictures of the “horn of suretyship” 
used to be common, and “‘to come out at the 
little end of the horn” meant to come off 
badly in an affair. 
The prodigal fool the ballad speaks of, 
That was squcez’d thro’ a horn. 
Joun FLetcHer, A Wife for a Month. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1624) 
How did you make it? You didn’t come out at 
the little end of the hom, did you? 
Ἦν. T. Porter, The Big Bear of Arkansas, Ὁ. 37 
(1847) 


4 

If a man be deuorst ... may he haue an 
action or no, gainst those that make horns 
at him? 

DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Northward Ho. Act i. 
(1607) “Το make horns at” was to hold the 
fist with two fingers extended like a pair of 
horns, in an insulting gesture. From the 
French, “faire les cornes.” 

Some made mouthes at him, others as in scorne 
With their forkt fingers poynted him the horne 

ΜΊΟΗΑΕΣΙ, Drayton, Agincourt, |. 174. (1627) 
5 


He that blaws best bears away the horne. 
Davip FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 44. (ς 
1595) Cited by KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
149, with the comment, “He that does best, 
shal] have the reward.” 


6 
Care not; and that will prevent Horns. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1061.(1732) 
7 
I have some wrinkles on my horn, for I warn’t 
born yesterday. 
T. C. Harrnurton (Sam 5110). Wise Saws 
Ch. 7. (1843) 
Now that’s a wrinkle on my horn. 
T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 10. Some- 
thing I didn’t know. 


8 
You horned me off to get a chance to get 
gaming witnesses out of the way. 

J. J. Hooper, The Widow Rugby’s Husband, Ὁ. 

69. (1851) 

MacVeagh is trying his best to horn Blaine out 
of the Cabinet herd, just as young buffalo bulls 
horn out the old ones from the herd when they 
get superannuated. 

Unrnown, Philadelphia Times, § June, 1881. 
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1 
They see their horne of plenty freshly flowing 
still. 

COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, Psalms, xxiii, 3. (c. 

1586) 
He hath the horn of abundance. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV, i, 2, 52. (1598) 
Nature, very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is 
quite empty, always fills it with babies. 

WALTER BESANT, Children of Gibeon. Bk. ii, 

ch. 28. (1886) 


2 
We locked horns without a word, thar all 
alone, and I do think we fit an hour. 
W. T. Porter, A Quarter Race in Kentucky, 
p. 89. (1846) 


A new sound in an old horn. ; 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 361. (1678) 
An old tout (blast! in a new horn. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (1721) 
“Spoken when we hear what we have heard 
before.” 

There are ... Puritans of papistical principles 
~-it is just a new tout on an auld horn. 
Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 27. (1822) 
4 
Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries 
beasts very seldom have horns, but in hot 
they have very large ones. This might bear 
a pleasant application. 

SwiFt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
What men call gallantry, and gods adultery, 
Is much more common where the climate’s sultry. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 63. (1818) 


5 
They . . . gunne to drawen in her hornes. 
As a snayl among the thornes. 

Unknown, Richard Ceur de Lion, |. 3835. (c. 
1360) “To draw in one’s horns” means to 
repress one’s pride or lower one’s pretensions, 
an allusion to the snail’s habit of drawing in 
its tentacles, or horns, which bear the eves, 
when disturbed. 

He was tho glad his hornes in to shrinke. 

Cnyaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 300. 
(c. 1380) 

Pull in his hornes, and acknowledge his fault. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. ΒΚ ii, 
p. 150. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

[t will make yow plucke in your hornes. 
Unknown, Misogonus. Act iii, sc. 2. (1577) 
Now the old cuckold hath pulled in his horns. 
Joun Lyty (Ὁ), Pappe with an Hatchet.(1589) 
Let them cause you to be ashamed, or to shrinke 

in your hornes ever the more. 

ΠΑΝΊΕΙ, Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, sig. 51. 
(1642) 

The Kentich gentry acquitted themselves so vali- 
antly ... that Perkin shrunk his horns back 
again into the shell of his ships. 

THOMAS FutLer, Worthies : Kent, ii, 179.(1662) 

To pull in his horns; make a retreat. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 15. (1672) 
So I began to pull in my horns, as they say. 
SAMUEL RicHARpson, Pamela, i, 115. (1741) 
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The fellow ... drew in his horns, and . ac- 
knowledged he might hae been mista’en. 
WaLtTeER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 14. (1818) Scott 
repeats the phrase in ch. 27. 
She had no sooner gone, than Bang began to 
shoot out his horns a bit. 
MIcHAEL Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log. Ch 13. 
(1829) 
The high-fliers . . . has halled in their horns. 
W. T. THompson, Major Jones’s Courtship, Ὁ. 
79. (1843) 
We had hauled in our horns considerably since 
our capture. 
W. L. Goss, The Soldier's Story of Captivity 
at Andersonville. Ch. 3. (1871) 
He told me he would have to draw in his horns 
a bit. 
Joun Ruope, The Fourth Bomb, p. 244. (1942) 


6 
I hold hym wyse and wel i-taught, 
Can b[e]Jar an horn and blow it naught. 
Unknown, Songs and Carols, p. 23 Percy So- 
ciety. (c. 1470) 
I can wear a horn and blow it not. 
RICHARD Epwarps, Damon and Pithias. (1571) 
See Haztitt, Old Plays, iv, 77. 
He cannot hold a horn in his mouth, but must 
blow it. 
WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 733. (1681) 
TAKE THE BULL BY THE HORNS, see under BULL. 
Horn OF DILEMMA, See under DILEMMA. 
HE HAS IIAY ON HIS HORNS, see under Hay. 
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7 
You'll be stirring up the hornets. (Inritabis 
crabones. ) 

PLauTus, Am phitruo, |. 707. (c. 200 B.c.) Sosia 
is advising Amphitryon not to get himself 
into trouble by quarreling with his wife, Alc- 
mena. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 1 60, 
in the form, “Irritari crabones.” RABELAIS 
uses the phrase in Pantagruel, bk. ii, “Ir- 
riter les freslons.” The Germans say, “In ein 
Wespennest stechen” (To put one’s hand 
into a wasp’s nest), while the Scottish form 
is, “Το put one’s head in a bees’ byke.” A 
similar Latin proverb is, “Stimulas leonem” 
(You’re pricking a lion). 

He dared not speak out and provoke the hornets. 
Joun Jortin, Ecclesiastical History. (1751) 
Ass as he is, [he] knows the world too well to 

get such a hornets’ nest about his ears. 

TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 14. (1857) 

He's only stirring up a hornet’s nest. 

Hucu Pentecost, /’ll Sing at Your Funeral, Ὁ. 

64. (1942) 
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8 
Altogether upon the high horse. 

JouN Brown, Letter to David Garrick, 27 Oct., 

1765. See Garrick Correspondence, i, 205. 

I expect reverses and disasters, and that Great 
Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. 

FisHer Ames, Works, i, 339. (1805) 
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He was warm, warlike, and mounted on his high- 
est horse. 

Lorp GRANVILLE, Letter to Palmerston, 4 Feb., 

1831. Referring to Sebastiani. 
He was determined to ride the high horse. 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.12.(1836) 
“To ride the high horse,” or “to be on the high 
horse,” is to assume unbecoming [or arrogant] 
airs, or claim unacknowledged superiority. 

ANNE BAKER,Norkhants Glossary: Horse.(1854) 
He is glued to the high horse and won’t come 
down. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter) Sphinx A pple.(1907) 
If Agnes rides such a high horse she'll be getting 
a fall. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, The Chinese Shawl, ἢ 

52. (1943) 


1 

Mingle the good with the bad, as men saie, 
lette the quicke horse drawe the deade horse 
out of the myre. 

WILLIAM BuLtermn, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 123. (1573) 

His land .. . ’twas sold to pay his debts; Al} 
went that way, for a dead horse, as one would 
say. 

RicHarp Brome, The Antipodes. Act i, (1638) 
For something already used and of no 
further benefit. 

To work for a dead horse. To work out an old 
debt, or without hope of future reward. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 171. (1670) 
In parliament he again pressed the necessity of 
reducing expenditures. Friends warned him that 
he was flogging a dead horse. 

Joun Mortey, of Richard Cobden, in Dict. 
Natl. Biography, xi, 151/2. (1887) Attempt- 
ing to revive interest in something in which 
no one was interested. See under LaBor Lost. 


2 
As good horses draw in carts, as coaches. 
RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 7. (1621) 


3 
The horse next the mill carries all the grist. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 334. 
(1605) Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 
4 


What though thyn hors be bothe foule and 
lene, 
If he wol serve thee rekke nat a bene. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Prologue of 
the Nonne Preestes Tale, 1. 47. (c. 1387) 
For suche a scalde [scabby] squier as he is. a 
scabbed horse. 
JEHAN PALSGRAVE, tr., Acolastus, sig.M2.(1540) 
Hakney men saie, at mangy hackneis hyer, 
A scald hors is good inough for a scabde squyer. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
A ragged colt may serue a scabbed squire. 
ULPIAN FULWELL,Ars Adulandi, sig.F4.(c.1580) 
A scald horse is good enough for a scab’d squire, 
But not if the scabb pays well for the hire. 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly. No. 169. (1611) 
A scabbed Horse is good enough for a scabbed 
Knight. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 385. (1732) 
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5 
We must go over horse and man. (Equis viris.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. vii, sec. 
1. (46 B.C.) 
He’s undone horse and man. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 86. (1639) 
As much as to say, Undone, horse and man. 
TorrIANo, Piazza Universale, p. 134. (1666) 
She cheats horse and foot. 
‘ Horace WALPOLE, Letters, i, 87. (1740) 


They cannot set their horses i’ th’ same stable. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 94. (1639) 

They cannot agree. 
They cannot set their horses together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 181. (1670) 
And since we’re so near, like birds of a feather, 
Let’s e’en as they say, set our horses together 

Swirt, Works (Scott), xiv, 109. (c. 1710) 
Muster Nidgett and his old ’ooman can’t set 
their horses together at all. 

PARISH AND SHAW, Kentish Dialect, p.79.(1887) 


7 
He that hires the horse must ride before. 
JouHn CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 99. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 106. (1670) 
He who hires the horse should ride first. 
Η J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 71. (1917) 


The best horse needs breaking, and the aptest 
child needs teaching. 
Joun CuarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 100. (1639) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6441. (1732) 


9 
The horse that draws his halter is not quite 
escaped. 

Joon CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 250. (1639) 
The horse that draws after him his halter, is not 
altogether escaped. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1118. 
(1640) The French say, “Tl n’est pas échappé 
qui traine son lien” (He has not escaped who 
drags his chain). 


10 

You may break a horse’s back, be he never 
so strong. 

55 Ὲ CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 311. (1639) 


Hee loads not when he Hists that wants both 

horse and cart. . 
RANDLE CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Charger. (1611) 

Hee that hath neither Horse, nor Cart, cannot 

alwayes loade. 

gah PROEESE: Spared Houres, p. 480. (1623) 


A made horse, and a man unarm’d are fittest 
for use. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Cheval. (1611) 
A horse made, and a man to make. 

Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 23. (1640) 
A horse broken and a wife to break. 

NATHAN BarLey, Dictionary: Wife. (1736) 


13 
Ol’ Johnson’s playin’ horse agin. 
STEPHEN CRANE, Maggie, p. 24. (1892) 
Do you think I’m goin’... to have a lot of 
cheapskates stoppin’ to play horse with her? 
GrEorce Ape, Artie, p. 163. (1896) 
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I’m jest as willin’ to play horse as anybody. 

5, E. ΝΗΙΤΕ, The Westerners, Ὁ. 290. (1901) 
I'll drop the tanglefoot, . . . and won’t play hoss 
no more. 

O. Henry, Heart of the West, p. 311. (1907) 


The first favourite was never heard of, the 
second favourite was never seen after the 
distance post, all the ten-to-oners were in 
the rear, and a dark horse which had never 
been thought of, and which the careless St. 
James had never even observed in the list, 
rushed past the grand stand in sweeping 
triumph. 
DisraELI, Young Duke. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1831) 
Who is the dark horse he has in his stable? 
THACKERAY, Adventures of Philip. (1862) In 
racing slang a ‘‘dark horse” is a horse about 
whose racing qualities little is known; in 
U. S. politics, it is a person not named as a 
candidate before a convention, who unex- 
pectedly receives the nomination, when the 
convention becomes dead-locked. 
Every now and then a dark horse is heard of, 
who is supposed to have done wonders at some 
obscure small college. 
Unknown, Sketches from Cambridge, p. 36. 
(1865) 
The note of the Dark Horse is respectability 
verging on colorlessness, and he is therefore a 
good sort of person to fall back upon when 
able but dangerous favorites have proved im- 
possible. 
JaMeEs Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
(1889) Quoted by Wendell Willkie, Issues 
of 1940. Address delivered 25 April, 1940 
James K. Polk, the first “dark horse” ever brought 
on to the course, in the races for President. 
WetcHu, Recollections 1830-40, p. 310. (1891) 
One day there came a dark horse to Paloma, a 
young lawyer. 
5 Ο. Henry (W.S. Porter), A Poor Rule. (1909) 


A boisterous horse must have a rough bridle. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 171. (1633) 
A boystrous horse must have a boystrous bridle. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 200. (1639) 


3 

Tak in this gray horss, Auld Dunbar. 
WiLLtiAM Dunsar, Poems, Ixi, 68. (c. 1500) 

If I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 215. (1597) 

Horse .. . is a term of derision. 

ἢ W.H. Smytu, Sailor’s Word-Book. (1867) 


An inch of a nag is worth a span of an aver 
[ work-horse }. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 16. (c. 1595) 
An Inch of a Horse is worth a Span of a Colt. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 636. (1732) 


The blind horse is hardiest. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 
1595) Another Scottish proverb says, ‘“Nae- 
thing sae bauld as a blind mear [mare].” 
The Germans say, “Blinder Gaul geht gerade- 
zu” (The blind horse goes right on). 
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Mettle is dangerous in a blind horse. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1678) 
The blind horse is fittest for the mill. 
THOMAS SOUTHERNE, The Maid’s Last Prayer. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1692) 
He has chang’d his one ey’d horse for a blind one. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
Bline hoss don’t fall w’en he follers de bit. 
Joe, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


A pricked horse must needs trot. (Asino punto 
bisogna che trotti.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
Behind before, before behind, a horse is in danger 
to be prick’t. 

5 Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1670) 


Short hors is son j-curryed. 
Forster, ed., MS Douce, 52. (c. 1350) 
A short horse is soon curried. 

Ricnarp HiLts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 128. 
(c. 1530) Hreywoon, Proverbs, i, 10. (1546) 
FLETCHER, Valentinian. Act i, sc. 2. (1614) 
etc., etc. 

Here’s a short horse soone curryed. 

Tuomas Heywoop, The Royall King. Act ii. 
(1637) 

A little horse is soon curried. 

JamMES HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 

A short tale is soon told—and a short horse soon 
curried. 

WALTER Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 11. (1820) 

It don’t take long to curry a short horse. 

Jounson J. Hooper, Adventures of Captain 
Simon Suggs. (1845) 


8 
A Horse that will not carry a Saddle, must 
have no Oats. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 218. (1732) 
When the Horse is starved, you bring him Oats. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5591. 
It is unreasonable to expect a horse should void 
oats which never eat any. 
FRANKLIN, Works (Bigelow), ii, 35. (1745) 


9 

Better a lean Jade than an empty Halter. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 863. (1732) 

Every Horse thinks his own Pack heaviest. 
THomMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1420. 

The biggest Horses are not the best Travellers 
THoMaS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4435. 

’Tis the Abilities of a Horse, that Occasions his 

Slavery. 


sg ΜΝ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5117. 


Put no more on an old horse than he can bear. 
Davin Garricx, May-Day. Sc. 1. (1775) Cited 


" as “an excellent saying.” 


That man has the horse of Sejanus. (Ille 
homo habet equum Seianum.) 

AULus GELtIus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. iii, ch 9, 
sec. 6. (c. Α. Ὁ. 150) A proverbial phrase for 
anyone who is unfortunate or unlucky, origi- 
nating from the misfortunes which befell the 
owners of a famous horse which had be- 
longed originally to Gnaeus Sejanus. 
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He rides the horse of Sejanus. (Equum habet 
Seianum.) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 111. (1511) 
The Pegasee, 
The hors that hadde winges for to flee. 
CuHaucrr, Squire’s Tale, 1. 207. (c. 1386) 
Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, hath as last- 
ing fame as his master. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, (1734) 


1 
The fleabitten horse prooveth alwaies good in 
travell. 

Barnaby Gooce, tr., Foure Bookes of Hus- 
bandry, ii, 116b. (1577) The proverb is, “A 
flea-bitten horse never tires.” 

Well said, old flea-bitten ; thoul’t never tire, 1 see. 

Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act iv, sc. 3. 
(1614) 


2 
Unhappy the horse whose rider is blind: it 
will never grow sleek. (Infeliz caballo, cuyo 
amo no tiene ojos; mal engordara. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
230. (1647) 


3 
It is not the gylt bridle that maketh the horse 
the better. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 36. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

You may know the horse by his harness. 

Joun C1rarKkE, Paroemiologia, p. 64. (1639) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1670) 
A Horse is neither better nor worse for his Trap- 
ping. 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 217. (1732) 
The French say, “Un mors doré ne rend pas 
le cheval meilleur” (A golden bit does not 
make the horse any better). The Italians 
have the same proverb, ‘“Freno indorato non 
megliora il cavallo.” 

You can’t judge of the Horse by the Harness. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5883.(1732) 
See also under APPEARANCE. 


4 
Colt in de barley-patch kick high. 

Joe, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) The Italians have a 
somewhat similar proverb, “Cavallo ingras- 
sato tira calci” (A horse grown fat kicks). 


5 

From the heels of a horse keep at a distance. 

(Ab equinis pedibus procul recede.) 
HeEnpeErson, Latin Proverbs, p. 2. (c. 500) 

Trust not a horse’s heel, nor a dog’s tooth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1678) 

Three things are not to be trusted—a cow’s horn, 

a dog’s tooth, and a horse’s hoof. 

P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, Ὁ. 110. 
(1910) There are innumerable lists of things 
which are not to be trusted. See under Monk, 
WomMaAN, THREE. 


δ 

A jade eats as much as a good horse. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 521. (1640) 

To a greedy eating horse a short halter. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1104. 
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7 

A horse stumbles that hath four legs. 
HErsErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 742. (1640) 

A horse may stumble on four feet. 

JOHN Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 360. (1678) 
Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) The 
French say, “Un cheval a quatre pieds et si 
chet,” or “Ferrée jument glisse” (A mare 
that is shod slips). The Hindus say, “Stum- 
bling is the excuse of a lame horse.” 

A horse with four feet may snapper [stumble], 
by a time. 
: James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 26. (1721) 


Good horses make short miles. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 934. (1640) 


9 
When the steed is stolen shut the stable durre. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
See under STABLE. 


10 
Folke call on the horse that will cary alwey. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Cheval. (1611) 
All lay load on a willing horse. 

THoMaAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 93. (1616) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 532. (1732) The 
French say, “On touche toujours sur le che- 
val qui tire” (The horse which draws always 

Ps gets the whip). 

Euermore the common horse is woorst shod. 
(2. ἫΝ Ηξυννοοῦ, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
To see his sweete lookes, and here hir sweete 
wurdes, .. . It wolde haue made a hors 
breake his halter sure. 

Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
It would make a horse breake hys halter, to see 
so dronken a pageant. 

RICHARD STANYHuRST, A Description of Ire- 

land, fo. 6. (1577) 
"Twould make a horse break his bridle, or a dog 
his halter. 
gous Ray, English Proverbs, p. 165. (1670) 
1 
It is . . . a proude horse that will not beare 
his own prouander. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
They alleage for themselves the example of a 
philosopher who being found fault withall for 
carrying fish under his cloke, answered, that 
it was for his own eating: inferring thereby, that 
(according to the proverbe) it is an yl horse that 
will not carie his owne provender. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 190. (1574) Pettiec, tr. GaBrigeL Harvey, 
Works (Grosart), iii, 4. (1597) 

He’s a proud horse that will not carry his own 
provender. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) 

He’s a proud horse that will not bear his own 
prowan [provision]. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 131. (1721) 
The Italians say, “Superbo ὁ quel cavallo 
che non si vuol portar la biada” (oats). An 
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English variant is, “It’s a poor horse that 
can’t carry his harness.” 


7 
God haue mercy, hors, a pyg of mine owne 
sowe. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
God-a-mercy, an exclamation of applause or 
thanks. 

The hostes reckonyng with her gest less willinge 
to lodge in her hows, then his tyred horse, made 
low curtesy ... to the beaste, and seyd gotha- 
mercy horse. 

Joun Payne, Royall Exchange, p. 5. (1597) 
Ever after it was a by word thorow London, God 
a mercy horse, and is to this day. 

RICHARD TARLTON, Tarlton’s Jests, Ὁ. 24. (1611) 


2 
Evyn lyke the myll hors, they be -whyppyd 
amayne. 

Joun Heywoon, Wit and Folly, Ὁ. 22. (c. 1540) 

I that like a horse 
Ran blind-fold in a mill, all in one circle. 
DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Northward Hoe. Act i, 
sc. 3. (1607) 
My thoughts must run 
As a horse runs that’s blind round in a mill. 
MmvLeETon AND Dekker, The Roaring Girle. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1611) 
Carefull men, like horses in a mill, run round in 
a competency. 

RICHARD WHITLOCK, Zodtamia, p. 432. (1654) 
The same circle must be observed every day of 
one’s life, like a horse in a mill. 

WILLIAM STUKELEY, Memoirs, iii, 461. (1720) 
Like horses in a mill, drudging on in the same 
eternal round. 

Cuar_Les Lams, Last Essays of Elia: The Su- 

perannuated Man. (1825) 
I am perpetually turning, like a demd old horse 
in a demnition mill. 
, Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 64. (1839) 


He needs must trot afoot that tires his horse. 
Tuomas Hrywoop, A Woman Kuled with 
Kindness. Act iv, sc. 6. (1607) 


4 
Of a ragged colte cometh a good hors. 
Ricuarp Hitts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 128. 
(c. 1530) 
Colts (quoth his man) may proue well with 
tatches yll, 
For of a ragged colte there comth a good horse. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
The ragged colt may prove a good horse. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act v, sc. 1. 

(1605) 
A ragged colt may make a good horse. An un- 
happy boy may make a good man... . Children 
which seem less handsome when young, do after- 
wards grow into shape and comeliness. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1670) 
A ragged colt may prove a good horse. And so 
may an untoward slovenly boy prove a decent 
and useful man. 

JAMES KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (1721) 
Aft a ragged cowte’s been known 
To mak a noble aiver [old horse]. 

Rosert Burns, A Dream. St. 11. (1786) 
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5 

Whan the hors waloweth, som heris be loste. 
Hitts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 129. (c. 1530) 

Where the horse walloweth, some hairs will still 

remain. 

CarEw, Survey of Cornwall, p. 9. (1602) 
Where the horse rubbs some haire is left behind. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 216. (1639) 
Foreigners ... sometimes are driven hither 
against their will, but never without the profit 
of the inhabitants, according to the common 
proverb, “where the horse lieth down, there some 

hairs will be found.” 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies: Cornwall, i, 299. 
(1662) 


Sing of the building of the horse of wood. 
(ἵππον κόσμον ἄεισον Sovparéov. ) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 492. (c. 850 B Cc.) 
The full quotation is, “Sing of the building 
of the horse of wood, which Epeius made 
with Athene’s help, the horse which once 
Odysseus led up into the citadel as a thing 
of guile, when he had filled it with the men 
who sacked Ilios.” The famous “wooden 
horse” (Sovpecos ἵπποθ) or “Trojan horse,” 
the symbol of boring from within. 

Trust not the horse, ye Trojans. (Equo ne credite, 
Teucri.) 
: VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 48. (19 B.C.) 


Be wise in time, and turn loose the ageing 
horse, lest at the last he stumble amid jeers 
and break his wind. (Solve senescentem ma- 
ture sanus equum, ne|peccet ad extremum 
ridendus et ilia ducat.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 8. (20 B.C.) 
In some mens aught [ownership] mon the auld 
horse die. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 60. (c. 1595) 


8 
The ear of a bridled horse is in his mouth. 
(Equi frenato est auris in ore.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 15,1. 13. (20 B.c.) 


9 
Lend thy horse for a long journey, thou may- 
est have him again with his skin. 

JaMEs HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
Lend thy horse for a long journey, thou mayest 
have him return with his skin. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 


10 
His horse’s head is swollen so big, that he can- 
not come out of the stable. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 
He can’t pay the ostler. 


1 
A four white-foot horse is a horse for a fool; 
A three white-foot horse is a horse for a king; 
And if he hath but one, I'll give him to none. 
JaMES HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
One white foot, buy a horse; 
Two white feet, try a horse; 
Three white feet, look well about him; 
Four white feet, do without him. 
Unxnown, Old Rhyme. See Notes and Queries. 
Ser. 5, vol. vii, p. 64. 
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One white foot, buy him; 

Two white feet, try bim; 

Three white feet, deny him; 

Four white feet and a white nose— 

Take off his hide and feed him to the crows. 

Harorp W. TuHompson, Body, Boots and 

Britches, p. 503. (1940) This is a version 
current in New York State. There are many 
others. 

Were HORSE AND FAIR WIFE, See under WIFE. 


Have a horse of thy own, thou maist borrow 
another. 

James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 34. (1659) 
Have a horse of your own, and then you can 
borrow one. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

14. (1869) 


You can have it straight from the horse’s 
mouth. 
Francis ILes, Before the Fact. Ch. 16. (1932) 
I have it straight from the mouth of the horse. 
CHRISTOPHER Morey, Aitty Foyle, p. 324. 
(1939) 
He was really going to hear things from the big- 
gest horses’ mouths. 
CLarRE BooTtHe, Europe in the Spring, p 35. 
(1940) 
That’s a tip straight out of the horse’s mouth. 
J. J. Connincron, Four Defences, p.239.(1940) 
That’s out of the horse’s mouth. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, Candle in the Wind Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1941) 
Straight from the horse’s mouth (colloquial) , ad- 
jective and adverb. On very good authority. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


3 
It is an old and true saying, that a kindly 
aver [work-horse] will never become a good 
horse; for... it is evil to get out of the 
tlesh that is bred in the bone. 

James VI oF ScoTLanp, Instructions to His 

Son, p. 128. (1599) 

A kindly aver will never make a good horse. 
In our ancient writings averium signifies any 
labouring beast. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 95. (1678) 
A kindly aver was never a good nag. Those who 
are naturally of a low, mean mind, will make 
but a sorry figure in a higher station. 

JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (1721) 


4 

Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? (Numquid 
praebebis equo fortitudinem, aut circumdabis 
collo eius hinnitum? ) 

; Old Testament: Job, xxxix, 19. (c. 350 8.c.) 


Spur a free horse, he’ll run himself to death. 
BEN JONSON, Tale of a Tub. Act iii, sc. 7. (1633) 
Ride a free Horse to Death, and never mind 
what becomes of him afterwards. 
Dyxes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 283. (1709) 
Ride not a free horse to death. 
ie Morttevx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 71. 
1712) 
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According to the proverb, One may ride a free 
horse to death. 
WILLIAM Eis, The Modern Husbandman. 
Ch. 7, p. 95. (1750) 


6 
Eaten up by horses. (Praeda caballorum.) 

JuveENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 193. (c. A.D. 120) 
By the expense of keeping horses. 

A runnyng horse, is an open graue. (Caual cor- 
rente sepoltura aperta.) 

Joun F orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 

A running horse is an open sepulchre. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Sepulchre. 
(1611) Torrtano, Piazza Universale, p. 43. 
(1666) 

Hounds and horses devour their masters. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 325. (1639) 

A Race-horse is an open Sepulcher. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 376. (1732) 


7 
He’s a gentle horse that never cast his rider. 
James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 166.(1721) 


8 
The strongest horse loups the dyke. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 307.(1721) 
Let the best Horse leap the Hedge first. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnuomologia. No. 3191.(1732) 
9 
One night he treated a drinking aquaintance 
to the latest horse opera from America. 
Joun Kos er, Some Like It Gory, p.272.(1940) 


10 
I do not allow myself to suppose that either 
the convention or the League have concluded 
to decide that I am either the greatest or best 
man in America, but rather they have con- 
cluded that it is not best to swap horses while 
crossing the river, and have further concluded 
that Iam not so poor a horse that they might 
not make a botch of it trying to swap. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Reply, to a delegation 
from the National Union League, notifying 
him that the League backed his renomina- 
tion for the Presidency, 9 June, 1864. This is 
the official version as given in STERN, The 
Writings of Abraham Lincoln, p. 816, but it 
is usually quoted “Don’t swap horses while 
crossing a stream,” perhaps derived from 
W. O. Stoddard’s version of the speech, “I 
have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to 
conclude that I am the best man in the coun- 
try, but I am reminded in this connection of 
an old Dutch farmer who remarked that it 
was not best to swap horses while crossing 
a stream.” See Raymonp, Life and Public 
Services of Abraham Lincoln, p. 500. 
Change horses in midstream if you want to. 
Hucua Pentecost, The Twenty-fourth Horse, 
p. 48. (1940) 
It seldom pays to change trains in the middle of 
a trip. 
CORNELL Woo.ricH, The Bride Wore Black, 
1, Pe 179. (1941) 


Riht as a scabbed beste hateth hors comb. 
Joun ΓΎΡΟΑΤΕ, tr., The Pilgrimage of the Lyf 
of Man, ii, civ, 114. (1426) 
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A scabbed horse abides no comb. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 50. (1611) 
A scabbed horse cannot abide the comb. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1111. (1640) 
A gall’d horse will not endure the comb. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 104. (1670) 
Gall’d Horses can’t endure the Comb. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1639.(1732) 
If any of you get cross over it, I shall tell you 
that sore horses cannot bear to be combed. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

3. (1869) 
SCABBY HEADS LOVE NOT THE COMB, See under 
HEAD. 


1 
Whoo hath noon hors on a staff may ride. 
Joun LyocarTe, Political Poems (1859), ii, 219. 
(1444) 
2 
Wring not a horse on the withers, with a 
false saddle. 
JOHN Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 249. (1580) 
Rubbe there no more, least I winch, for deny I 
will not that I am wroung on the withers. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 387. 
Let the gall’d jade wince, our withers are un- 
wrung. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 252. (1600) 

Those whose withers were unwrung laughed till 
the tears ran down. 

Mark Twain, The Man That Corrupted Had- 

leyburg, p. 44. (1898) 


I restored him so gently, that he neither would 
cry whyie, nor wag the tail. 

LyLy, Mother Bombie. Act iv, sc. 2. (1594) 
It’s an ill jade can neither whinny nor wag his 
tail. 

Unxnown, Maroccus Extaticus, p. 6. (1595) 


It’s an ill horse can neither whinny nor wag his 
tail. 


Jonn CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 70. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1670) 


It is a silly Horse, that can neither whinny, nor 
wag his Tail. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2882.(1732) 
4 


He may as well go on foot, they say, who 
leads his horse by the bridle. (Il a bel aller 
a pied. dict on, qui méne son cheval par la 
bride. ) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1595) 


It is good walking with a horse in one’s hand. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 805. (1640) 
5 


The valiant horse races best at the barrier’s 
fall, when he has others to follow and o’er- 
pass. (Tum bene fortis equus reserato carcere 
currit, | cum quos praetereat, quosque sequa- 
tur, habet.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 595. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The locus classicus of “Competition makes a 
horse-race.” Indeed, Young so translates the 
lines. HORSE-RACE, see under GAMBLING. 
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6 
He is a good horse that stumbleth nat some- 
tyme. 

JEHAN PALsSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
742. (1530) 

It be a good hors That neuer stumbleth. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
A good horse that trippeth not once in a iourney. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Works (Grosart) ,i,23.(1579) 
Well, ’tis a good horse never stumbles. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act ii, sc. 2. (1599) Cited by 
Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19 (1709), with 
the comment, “The greatest Beauty hath its 
Blemishes, and the best of us al] have our 
faults, ...and he’s the best horse that 
stumbles least.” 

It’s a good horse that never stumbles: and a good 
wife that never grumbles. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1670) 

He’s a good horse that never stumbled, 
And a better wife that never grumbled. Both so 
rare, that I never met with either. 

JaMes KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 126. (1721) 
The French say, “II n’y a si bon cheval qui ne 
bronche.” 


7 
Like the horse to the meadow. (ἱππεύς εἰς 
πεδίον.) 

Prato, Theaetetus, 183}. (c. 375 Β. 6.) A pro- 
verbial expression for haste or eagerness. 
Lucian uses it twice, Pseudosophistes, 8, and 
Piscator, 9. PHILO also repeats it, De Vita 
Mosis, i, 22, with ἵππος instead of ἱππεύς: 
“Pressing forward like the horse to the 
meadow, as the proverb goes.” 


8 
He'll never catch it, not with a chariot and 
four white horses. (Quadrigis albis.) 

Piautus, Asinaria, 1. 279. (c. 200 B.C.) 

To outstrip with white horses. (Equis praecurrere 
albis.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, Sat. vii, 1. 8. (35 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, A dagia, i, iv, 21, as “Equis 
albis praecedere.” A proverbial expression. 
White horses were considered swifter than 
all others. 

They excelled the snows in whiteness, the gales 
in speed. (Candore nives anteirent, cursibus 
auras. ) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 84. (19 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to the horses given by Printhyia to 
Pilumnus. 


9 
It’s stupid to lead unwilling hounds to hunt. 
(Stultitiast venatum ducere invitas canes.) 
PLAUTUS, Stichus, 1. 139. (c. 200 B.c.) 
A man maie well bring a horse to the water, 
But he cannot make him drinke without he will. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 318. (1605) 
You may bring a horse to the river, but he will 
drink when and what he pleaseth. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 625. (1640) 
As the proverb says, “One man may lead a horse 
to water, but twenty cannot make him drink.” 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, to Boswell, who had Just 
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remarked that he was afraid his father would 
force him to be a lawyer. “Sir,” retorted 
Johnson, “you need not be afraid of his 
forcing you to be a laborious practising 
lawyer; that is not in his power,” and then 
repeated the proverb. See BosweELL, Life of 
Johnson, 14 July, 1763. This is the Scottish 
form. Scott used it in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, “A man may lead a horse to the 
water, but twenty winna gar him drink.” 
The form is sometimes “Four and twenty 
canna gar him drink.” 

He led him to the river, yet brought him back 

thirsty. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 719. (1817) 
You may take a horse to the water, but you 
can’t make him drink. 

Marryat, The King’s Own. Ch. 34. (1830) 
One can take a horse to water, but a thousand 
can’t make him drink. 

TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 35. (1857) 
If an ox won’t drink, you can’t make him bend 
its his head. (Niu pu ch‘ih shui, an pu chu 
t‘ou. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
61. (1875) The French say, “On a beau 
mener le boeuf ἃ l’eau 51] n’a soif” (It’s no 
good leading an ox to the water if he is not 
thirsty) ; or “On ne fait boire l’'asne quand 
il ne veut” (One cannot make an ass drink 
when he does not wish to), or “On ne saurait 
faire boire un Ane, s'il n’a soif”’ (Nobody 
knows how to make an ass drink if he isn’t 
thirsty). The Danes say, “You may force 
a man to shut his eyes, but you cannot make 
him sleep.” 


1 
Welch Bayte to spare Prouender. 
THOMAS POWELL. Title. (1603) A Welsh bait 
is a rest, without other refreshment, given to 
a horse on reaching the top of a hill. 
In this place he takes a Welsh bait, and looking 
back makes a Muster of his Victories. 
James HarrincTon, The Prerogative of Popu- 
lar Government. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1658) 
Give your horse a Welsh bait. 
THomas FULLER, Worthies, iii, 489. (1662) 


2 
From the horse to the ass. (ἀφ᾽ ἵππων ἐπ’ 
ὄνους.) 

Procoprius, Anecdota. (c. Α. Ὁ. 526) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 29, with the Latin, 
“Ab equis ad asinos,” and included by Taver- 
NER in his Translations from Erasmus, with 
the rendering, “Promoted or descended out 
of the halle into the kytchen,” and the com- 
ment, “This is where a man is brought from 
a better state, studie, office, or kynde of 
lyuynge to a worse.” 


3 

An horse is a vain thing for safety. (Fallax 
equus ad salutem.) 

, Old Testament: Psalms, xxxiii, 17. (c. 250 B.C.) 


When the mare hath a bald face, the filly will 
have a blaze. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 
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A nagg with a weamb [belly], and a mare with 
nean [none]. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. Cited by 
Carr, Dialect of Craven, ii, 233, with the 
comment, “This Craven distich denotes that 
a horse should have a large paunch and a 
mare a small one.” 

That horse is troubled with corns, i.e. is foun- 
dered. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. 

Let a horse drink when he will, not what he will 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 157. 

I think this is a butcher’s horse, he carries a calf 
so well. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. 

Little may an auld nag do that mauna nicher. 
; Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 249. 


Hold your hosses, boys—he’ll come out di- 
rectly. 
Joun S. Ross, Streaks of Squatter Life, p. 24. 
(1847) 
You just hold your hosses and speak a little 
slower. 
Mary A. FREEMAN, in Woman’s Home Com. 
panion, Nov., 1917, p. 58. 


The whole tendency over these years has been 
to view the Interstate Commerce clause in the 
light of present-day civilization. The country 
was in the horse-and-buggy age when that 
clause was written. . . . The ethics of the pe- 
riod were very different from what they are 
today. If one man could skin a fellow and get 
away with it, why, that was all right. 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, at a press 
conference, 31 May, 1935. Stenographic re- 
port. See Leberty, 26 March, 1938, p. 12. 
The President was commenting on the unani- 
mous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Schechter case, rendered a few days 
previously, in which the National Recovery 
Administration had been declared uncon- 
stitutional. 


7 
We put all our money upon the wrong horse. 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, Speech, in House of 
Lords, 19 Jan., 1897. 
He backed the wrong horse, that was all. 
HELEN MacInnes, Assignment in Brittany, p. 
337. (1942) 
They backed the wrong horse. 
DENNIS WHEATLEY, The Scarlet Impostor, p. 
10. (1942) 


8 
The horses of the sun. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well. ii, 
1, 164. (1602) 
Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day. 
ὌΝ ΠΣ CHENEY, The Happiest Heart 
190 


Boys and women are, for the most part, cat- 
tle of this colour. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 435.( 1600) 
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My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 welfth Night, ii, 3, 181. (1600) 
They are manifest asses; but you, good Leech, 
you are a horse of another colour. 
R. H. BaruaM, The Ingoldsby Legends: The 
Leech of Folkestone. (1840) 
What did you think of his wife? That’s a horse 
of another colour altogether. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Last Chronicles of Barset. 
Bk. i, ch. 24. (1867) 
Farmer Gripper thinks we can live upon noth- 
ing, which is a horse of another colour. 
C. H. Spurcton, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 51. (1880) 
This horse I was talking about might turn out to 
be a horse of a different color. 
RutH AND ALEXANDER Wi Lson, The Town is 
Full of Rumors, p. 122. (1941) 
A horse of another colour. A very different 
matter. [A cliché] from ca. 1860. 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


' 
He doth nothing but talk of his horse. 
SHAKESPEARE,Merchant of Venice,i,2,44.(1597) 
Whose laughs are hearty, tho’ his jests are coarse, 
And loves you best of all things—but his horse. 
Pork, Epistle to Mrs. Teresa Blount on Her 
Leaving Town, |. 29. (1714) 
Whose only fit companion is his horse. 
WILLIAM Cowper, Conversation, |. 412. (1781) 
He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Locksley Hall, |. 49. (1842) 
2 


An two men ride of a horse, one must ride 
behind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
5, 40. (1598) 
Either I am 
The fore horse in the team, or I am none. 
JOHN FLETCHER, The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
He that rides behind another, must not think 
to guide. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2270.(1732) 
The forerunner of the “backseat driver.” 
When two ride on one horse, one must ride behind. 
: VIRGINIA Ratu Posted for Murder,p.222.(1942) 


A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 4, 7. (1592) 

O for a horse with wings! 

; SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 2, 49. (1609) 


You ride the fore-horse to-day. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
They that ride on a trotting horse, will ne'er 
perceive it. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 

Live, horse! and thou shalt have grass. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. See under 
GRASS. 
We stayed for you as one horse does for another. 
Swirt. Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
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δ 
And the hoofs of the horses as they run shake 


the crumbling field. (Quadrupedumque pu- 
trem cursu quatit ungula campum.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 875. (19 B.c.) A 
famous example of onomatopoeia. 


There is no good horse of a bad colour. 
IzAAK WALTON, The Compleat Angler. Pt. i, 
ch. 5. (1653) Quoted as a proverb. 
A good horse is never of an ill colour. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 297. (1710) 
Horses are good of all hues. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 126. (1721) 
Good Horses can’t be of a bad Colour. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1713.(1732) 
“A good horse is never of an ill colour” .. . is 
wildly irreverent from the Oriental point of view. 
J. L. Kipiinc, Beast and Man, p. 179. (1891) 


7 
The goodness of a horse goes in at his mouth. 
G. J. WuyTE-MELvILLe, Inside the Bar. Ch. 
4. (1861) Quoted as an Arab saying, with 
the comment, “It is incredible what improve- 
ment may be made in an animal by .. . old 
oats and exercise.” 


8 
As a horse unrubbed, that haves a sore back, 
wynses when he is oght touched or rubbed on 
his rugge. . 
Joun Wycuir, Works (Arnold), iii, 231. (c. 
1380) 
For trewely, ther is noon of us alle, 
If any wight wol clawe us on the galle, 
That we nil kike. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
W yf of Bathe, 1. 83. (c. 1386) 
Rub a scald horse vpon the gall, 
And he wil bite, wins and went, 
So wil all people that are maleuolent. 
Unknown, Scholehouse of Women, 1. 1013. 
(1541) 
A horse will kick if you touche where he is galled. 
Lewis WAGER, Marte Magdalene: Prol. (1566) 
I know the galled horse will soonest wince. 
RICHARD Epwarps, Damon and Pithias, p. 28. 
(1570) 
Well I know none will winch except she bee 
gawlded. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 119. (1579) 
Rubb a gald hors on the back and he will winch. 
JAMES HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 
How the gall’d horse kicks. 
515 JoHN VansBRUGH, The Provok’d Wife. Act 
v. (1697) 
Touch a gall’d horse and he’ll wince. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Rub a scald horse on the gall, and he’ll wince. 
’ W.C. Haz itt, English Proverbs, p. 372. (1869) 
It was horse and horse, and his deal. 
Ὄνκνονν, Buncomb’s Recollections. (a. 1859) 
It was horse and horse between the professors. 
G. H. Lorrmer, Jack Spurlock, Prodigal, p. 
3. (1908) 
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1 
He is fre of hors that ner nade non, quoth 
Hendyng. 
Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng, xxvii. (c. 
1300) 
They are good willie of their horse that hes nane. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 94. (c. 1595) 
HORSE FOALED OF AN ACORN, see under GALLOWS. 


IIl—Horse: The Gift Horse 


Never (as the common proverb goes) inspect 
the teeth of a gift horse. (Noli [ut vulgare 
est proverbium] equi dentes inspicere donati.) 
SAINT JEROME (HIERONYMUS), Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians: Preface. 
(c. 400) Sometimes given as “Equi donati 
dentes non inspiciuntur.” Saint Jerome used 
the proverb when he replied to certain critics 
that they ought not to find fault with his 
writings, since they were free-will offerings. 
Turned into a medieval jingle by the monks, 
“Si quis dat mannos, ne quaere in dentibus 
annos” (If somebody gives you a _ horse, 
don’t seek its age in its teeth), it is common 
to many languages. The Italians say, “A 
caval donato non guarder in bocca,” or “A 
caval donato non si mira il pelo” (Do not 
trouble about the color of a gift horse) ; the 
French, “A cheval donné, i] ne faut pas 
regarder aux dents,” or “A cheval donné, 
ne faut point regarder en la bouche” (Never 
look in the mouth of a gift horse) ; the Ger- 
mans, “‘Einem geschenkten Gaul, sieht man 
nicht in ’s Maul,” or “Geschenktem Gaul, 
sieht man nicht in ’s Maul”; the Spaniards, 
“A caballo dado no le mires los dientes’’; 
the Portuguese, ‘‘Cavallo dado nao se repara 
a idade.” Nobody knows how it originated. 
It is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, v, 24, in 
the form, “Non oportere equi dentes inspicere 
donati” (One ought not to inspect the teeth 
of a gift horse), and is included by Tav- 
ERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
49, with the rendering, “A gyuen horse (we 
saye) may not be looked in the mouth.” 
Erasmus attributes it to Saint Jerome. 
A gyuen hors may not be loked in the tethe. 
Joun STANBRIDGE, Vulgaria, sig. C4. (c. 1520) 
Where gyftis be geuen freely, est west north or 
south, 
No man ought to looke a geuen hors in the mouth. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
He ne’er consider’d it, as loth 
To look a gift-horse in the mouth. 
But Ler, Hudibras, Pt. i, canto i, 1. 489. (1663) 
I am resolved to ride this way [facing the tail], 
to make good the proverb, that I may not look 
a gift horse in the mouth. 
HEAD AND KinKMAN, The English Rogue Pt. 
iii, ἡ. 158. (1674) 
Anything done for you must always be reckoned 
as good. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 257. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
Don’t look a gift horse in the portico. 
ΒΕΙΤΑΗ, Bones of Napoleon, p. 106. (1940) 
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Who the hell am I to look a gift horse in the 
mouth ? 
G. H. Coxz, Murder for Two, p. 161. (1943) 


Popular Fallacies: That we must not look a 
gift-horse in the mouth. . . . Some people 
have a knack of putting upon you gifts of no 
real value, to engage you to substantial grati- 
tude. 
Cuarctes Las, Last Essays of Elia: Popular 
Fallacies. (1826) 
The policy of not looking a gift horse in the 
mouth may easily be carried too far. 
ΝΑ ALLINGHAM, Rambles in England and 
Ireland. Works, ii, 74. (1873) 


He always looked a gift horse in the mouth. 
(Le cheual donné tousiours reguardoyt en la 
gueulle. ) 
RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
They aint above lookin’ a gift horse in the mouth 
T. C. Harrsurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 19. (1843) 


IlI—Horse and Saddle 


5 
One Saddle is enough for one Horse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3791.(1732) 
One horse, one saddle. (Yi ma, yi an.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2704. (1875) 


The fault of the horse is put on the saddle. 
GeorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum No. 242. 
(1640) See under Ass 
Tis the Horse that stumbles, and not the Saddle. 
THomas Futcer, Gnomologia. No. 5119.(1732) 
The losing horse blames the saddle. 
: SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 34 (1842) 


The horse thinks one thing, and he that sad- 
dles him another. 
GEorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 389. 
(1640) See under Ass. 


8 
He that cannot beate the Horsse, beateth the 
Saddle. 
JaMEsS SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
213. (1572) See under Ass. 


IV—Horse and Spur 


9 
You are spurring a willing horse. (Currentem 
tu quidem.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiii, epis. 45. (45 B.C.) 
To hasten the hastening. (Currentum incitare.) 
CicEro, Philippics. No. iii, sec. 8. (44 B.c.) To 
admonish one who needs no admonition. 
Used many times by Cicero, and cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 46. 
To set spurs to a willing horse. (Calcaria sponte 
currenti.) 
Puiiny, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 8. (c. A.D. 98) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 47. 
There nedyd no spure to a willing horse. 
J. Cooxe, Narrative. (c. 1580) In The World 
Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake (Hak. 
Soc.) App. iv, 207. 
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How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], iv, 1, 72. (1595) 
Pastimes, wherewith men by driving time, spur a 
free et fast enough running horse (as the prov- 

erb is). 
JAMES IV oF Scorranp, Instructions to His 
Son, p. 156. (1599) 


1 
A spur and a whip for a dull horse. 
JoHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 76. (1639) 
A good horse oft needs a good spur. 
JouHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologta, Ὁ. 93. 
A resty horse must have a sharp spur. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 167. 
A good Horseman wants a good Spur. 
THomas FutLier, Gnomologia. No. 155. (1732) 
A good Horse should be seldom spurred. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 156. 
It is Bridle and Spur that makes a good Horse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3021. 


2 
I didn’t run a willing horse to death, you un- 
derstand. 
E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p. 239. (1943) 


3 
By too much spurring, the horse is made dull. 
STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 134. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 2, 23. (1599) 


4 
There is no horse but needeth the spurre. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. BK. iii, 
p. 70. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Where a wande cannot rule the horse, a spurre 
must. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 372. (1580) 


A pair of spurs to a borrowed horse is better 
than a peck of haver [oats]. 

GEorcE MERITON, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 

A hired horse tired never. 

GrorcE Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 
The Germans say, “Gemiethet Ross und 
eigene Sporen machen kurze Meilen” (A hired 
horse and your own spurs make the miles 
short). 


When delay is not safe, it is permitted to 
spur the galloping horse. (Cum mora non tuta 
est, . . . utile admisso subdere calcar equo.) 
: Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 731. (c. 1 B.C.) 


Be advised, therefore, by me—Spur not an 
unbroken horse. 

WaLter Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 24. (1820) 
It is but idle to spur a horse when his legs are 
hamshackled. 

WaLteEr Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 33. 

(1828) A hamshackled horse is one whose 
head is tied to one of its forelegs. 
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8 
It shall never neede to prykk nor threte a 
free horse. 

Unknown, The Paston Letters, iii, 200. (1477) 
The French say, “A bon cheval point 
d’éperon” (To a good horse no spur); the 
Italians, “Buon cavallo non ha bisogno de’ 
spronti” (A good horse has no need of the 
spur). 

Tis ill spurring a free horse. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 
Do not spur a free horse. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 145. (1670) 


HORSEMANSHIP 
See also Riding 


9 
A horseman better than Bellerophon himself. 
(Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 12, !. 7. (23 B.C.) 


Bellerophon was the rider of Pegasus. 
10 


They say Princes learn no art truly, but the 
art of horsemanship. The reason is, the brave 
beast is no flatterer. He will throw a Prince 
as soon as his groom. 
BEN Jonson, Explorata: Illiteratus Princeps 
(1636) 


11 
Spare the lash, my boy, and hold the reins 
more firmly! (Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius 
utere loris! ) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 127. (Α. Ὁ. 7) 


HOSPITALITY 
ὁ See also Cheer, Guest, Inn, Welcome 


To tear off one’s travelling cloak. (Paenulam 
alicui scindere. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum, xiii, xxxili, 4. (c. 50 B.C.) 
A proverb for urging one strongly to stay. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 99. 

Stay is a charming word in a friend’s vocabulary 

A. B. Atcott, Concord Days: June. (1872) 
13 
It is nothing won to admit men with an open 
door, and to receive them with a shut and 
reserved countenance. (Nil interest habere 
ostium apertum, vultum clausum.) 

CICERO, as quoted by Francis Bacon, Of the 
Advancement of Learning. Bk. ii, sec 23 
1605) 

It is a Sin against Hospitality, to open your 
Doors, and shut up your Countenance. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2883.(1732) 
Half Hospitality opens his Door and shuts up 
his Countenance. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 


14 
Tom Drum’s entertainment, which is, to hale 
a man in by the head, and thrust him out by 
both shoulders. 
RAPHAEL HoLinsHep, Chronicles of Irelande, 
B ij 1. (1577) 
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Plato when he sawe the doctrine of these Teach- 
ers, . . . gaue them all Drummes entertainment, 
not suffering them once to shew their faces. 
STEPHEN Gosson, Schoole of Abuse,p.22.(1579) 
Hee had scarce Jacke Drums entertainment. 
BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. D1. (1583) 
And so giuing him Jack Drum’s entertainment, 
shut him out of doores. 
Rosert GREENE, A Groatsworth of Witte. 
(1592) 
If you give him not John Drum’s entertainment, 
your inclining cannot be removed. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iii, 
6, 41. (1602) 
They gently give them Tom Drums entertein- 
ment. 
CHARLES BUTLER, The Feminine Monarchie, 
p. 64. (1634) 
It is at this day doubtful whether it was Jack 
Drum or Tom Drum, whose mode of entertain- 
ment no one wishes to receive. 
RosBert SOUTHEY, The Doctor. Ch. 125. (1837) 


1 
Use hospitality one to another without grudg- 
ing. (φιλόξενοι els ἀλλήλους ἄνευ γογγυσμοῦ.ν 
New Testament: I Peter, iv, 9. (ς. A.D. 63) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Hospitales invicem sine 
murmuratione.” 
Hospitality is to be shown even towards an 
enemy. The tree doth not withdraw its shade, 
even from the woodcutter. 
UNKNOWN, The Hitopadesa, i. (c. 1200) 


2 
Given to hospitality. (τὴν φιλοξενίαν διώκοντες.) 
New Testament: Romans, xii, 13. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, ‘““Hospitalitatem sectantes.” 
A lover of hospitality. (φιλόξενον.) 
New Testament: Titus, i, 8. (c. A.D. 62) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Hospitalem.” 
Living in the country and maintaining “old 
English hospitality” ...a phrase very much 
used by the English themselves, both in words 
and writing; but I never heard of it out of the 
island, except by way of irony and sarcasm. 


SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 26 June, 1771, 


3 
A genial hearth, a hospitable board, 
And a refined rusticity. 
WorpswortH, Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Pt. iii, 
No. 18. (1822) 
Hospitality consists in a little fire, a little food, 
and an immense quiet. 
R. W. Emerson, Journal, 1856. 


HOST AND HOSTESS 


It ys sayd in comyn that “who soeuer rekeneth 
wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth twys for 
ones.” 
ΑΜ Caxton, tr., Blanchardyn and Eglan- 
tine, lii, 202. (c. 1489) 
He fareth lo lyke a geste, that makyth hys reken- 
ing himselfe without hys hoste. 
Smtr THomas More, The Debellacyon of Salem 
and Bizance. (1533) Works, p. 991/2. 


HOST AND HOSTESS 


You reckon without your host. (Vous comptez 
sans vostre hoste.) 

Rasetais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 26. 
Reckners without their host must recken twyse. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Thei reckened before their host, and so paied 
more then their shotte came to. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, fo. 1310. (1548) 

To make the reckoning without the host, is the 
way soone to bee overshot in the shot. 

GeorcE Pettie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 228. (1576) 
In that Philautus . . . shoulde accompt me his 
wife before he wo[ole mee, certeinly he is lyke 
for mee to make his reckoning twice, bicause he 
reckoneth without his Hostesse. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 84. (1579) 
He that countis without his oist, 

Oft tymes he countis twyse. 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and 
the Slae, 1. 649. (1597) 

He that reckons without his Host must reckon 
twice. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 324. (1605) 
He that reckons without his host, must reckon 
again. (Chi fa conto senza l’hoste fa conto due 
volte.) 

JOHN Ray, Proverbs: Italian, p. 136. (1670) 
Ray adds the French form, “Qui comte sans 
son hoste, il lui convient compter deux fois.” 

He that counts but [before] his host counts twice. 

JOHN Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 239. (1678) 
He that reckoneth before his Host, must reckon 
again. 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2258.(1732) 
The proverb has been turned into a jingle, 
“He who reckons without his host May 
chance to find his labor lost.” 


δ 
To defame the plum-perfumed [dancing-girl ] 
is to defame the host. 
GuRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 372. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


A handsome hostess makes the reckoning 
deare. 

BisHoP RicHArpD Corset, Iter Boreale. (c. 1630) 
In CHaLMErS, English Poets, v, 579. 

The fairer the hostess, the fouler the reckoning. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, p.2/1.(1659) 

A handsome hostess is bad for the purse. (Hues- 
peda hermosa mal para la bolsa.) 

THOMAS FIELDING, Proverbs of All Nations: 
Spanish, p. 3. (1824) The French have the 
same proverb, ‘Belle hotesse c'est un mal 
pour la bourse.” 

Half-a-crown in the bill, if you look at the waiter. 
Ξ Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) 


All hosts are of an evil kind. 
ὌΒΥΡΕΝ, The Cock and the Fox, |. 264. (1700) 


8 

A humble host who does his best, rather than 
a wealthy one for me. (ὡς ἑμοὶ πένης | εἴη 
πρόθυμος πλουσίου μᾶλλον ξένος.) 


ὃ Evuripipes, Electra, }. 394. (c. 413 Β. 6.) 


An Host’s Invitation is expensive. 
THoMas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 612. (1732) 
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1 

A host is like a general: mishaps oft reveal 
his genius. (Sed convivatoris, uti ducis, in- 
genium res | adversae nudare solent.) 

‘ Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 8, 1. 73. (35 B.c.) 


To the man submit at whose board you sit. 
(P‘éng t‘a wan, iu ‘hua kuan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
399. (1875) 
A HOST IN HIMSELF, see under INFLUENCE. 


HOT 
3 


Things are not so hot, lady, not at all so hot. 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, p. 94. 
(1940) : 


Caesar Augustus thought good to make that 
practice too hot for them. 
EDMUND BOLTON, tr., Florus, iv, vii, 322.(1618) 
They will make your house too hot to hold you. 
MARCHAMONT NEEDHAM, A Plea for the King. 
Ep. A ij. (1648) 
She . . . made St. Albans too hot to hold her. 
CHARLOTTE M. Yonce, Cameos. Ser. iii, xiii, 
110. (1877) 


I spare nat to taken, god it woot, 
But if it be to hevy or to hoot. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Freres Tale, 

Ἰ. 138. (ς. 1386) 

They robbed both men and women, .. . noth- 
ing was too hot or too heavy for them. (Ilz 
detrousscrent hommes & femmes, ... rien ne 
leurs feut ne trop chault ne trop pesant.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1534) 

A taker and a bribing [{robbing] feloe, and one 
for whom nothing was to hotte nor to heauie. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 

(1877), p. 359. (1542) 
He'll bear it away, if it be not too hot or too 
heavy. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 349. (1678) 
Such a sight, sweetheart, will make one loath to 
meddle with matters that are too hot or heavy 
for their handling. 

: WALTER Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 8. (1822) 


And wafres, pyping hote out of the glede. 
CuHaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 193. (c. 1386) 
Whote [hot] meate came pyping from the fyre. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Bk. viii, 1. 850. (1567) 
A peece of beefe puld piping hot out of the 
furnace. 
Unknown, Maroccus Extaticus, iii. (1595) 
I gave her a meese of porridge piping-hot. 
HEnry ΘΗΙΈΓΕΥ, The Martyr’d Souldier. Act v. 
(1628) 


7 
Too hot to hold. 
JoHn Crarxt, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 178. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 


Whan he was hottest in his ire. 
J aie Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. tii, 1. 148. 
1390) 
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Be not so hot. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 315 
(1604) King Lear, v, 3, 66. (1605) The 
Winter's Tale, ii, 3, 32. (1610) Pepys, Diary, 
26 April, 1664. BuNYAN, The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, ii, 112. (1684) See also under ANGER 

Hot men harbour no Malice. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2550.(1732) 
That makes Alice warm under the lace yoke. 

O. Henry, The Sphinx Apple. (1907) ‘Hot 
under the collar” is. of course, the usual 
form. 


Whote wortis make softe crustis. 
HiLits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 132. (c. 1495) 
Hot porridge will soak old crusts. 


οἷ . C. ΒΆΙΡΟΕ, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1917) 
1 


You are a hot shot indeed. 

JAMES HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
He’s a hot shot in a mustard pot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 
He’s a hot Shot, in a Mustard Pot; with his Heels 
upright. 

ἡ nOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2440.(1732) 


Denke hoot and swolow hoot. 
Unknown, MS. Latin, No. 394, Rylands Liby. 
(c. 1400) 
Hot sup, hot swallow. 
JouHn C1iarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 239. (1639) 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 


II—Hot: 
12 


Hotter than fire, (πυρὸς θερμότερα.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 382. (424 B.C.) 
Sum-time it hentis [seizes] me with hete as hot 
as ani fure. 

Unknown, William of Palerne, Ὁ. 36. (c. 1350) 
He woll . . . make me foryete my anger, though 
I wer as hot as fire. 

Unknown, Gesta Romanorum, p. 46. (c. 1440) 
A stepdame eke as whott as fyre. 

SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender, March, 1. 

48. (1579) 
I was as hot as fire at this question. 

MapAME D’ArsBtAy, Diary, ii, 212. (1786) 


13 
He is as hot as if he had a bellyful of Wasps 
and Salamanders. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1911.(1732) 


14 
It’s as hot as the hinges of hell. 
JaMEs HUNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 44. (1920) 
On p. 84, is “Hotter than the hinges of hell” 
Hot as hell’s hinges. 
CHARLES SAxBY, Death in the Sun,p.130.(1940) 


15 
Hot as the devil’s hoof. 
Van Wyck Mason, The Sulu Sea Murders, p 
119. (1933) 
16 


Hotter ’n Hannah. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 495. (1940) Thompson hazards the guess 
that Hannah is the sun, as among southern 
negroes, 


Proverbial Comparisons 
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1 
You shalbe as whote as coles by and by. 
THomas Witson, The Rule of Reason, sig. U4. 
(1551) 
The bishop and all his doctors were as hot as coals. 
Joun Foxe, Book of Martyrs, v, 19. (1563) 


2 
Seene forth alle hote as tostes. 
Unxnown, Two Cookery-Books, p.12.(¢.1430) 
Chafyng lyke myne hoste, 
As hott as any toste. 
Joun SKeELton, Works (Dyce), ii, 415.(¢.1520) 
Hotte as a toste. 
JouHn HeEywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 1. (1546) 
LyLy, Euphues, Ὁ. 106. (1579) 
They were soon as warm as toast, and fast asleep. 
CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 25. (1860) 


3 III—Hot and Cold 


Out of the same mouth you blow hot and 
cold. (ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ στόματος τὸ θερμὸν καὶ τὸ 
ψυχρὸν éfd-yers.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Man and the Satyr. (c. 570 
B.C.) The story is that a man, eating with a 
Satyr one winter day, blew on his hands, 
and when the Satyr asked him why, he 
answered that it was to warm his hands. 
Then when he found the soup too hot. he 
blew on it. The Satyr asked again why he 
did so, and the man replied it was to cool 
the soup. “Then,” said the Satyr, ‘I re- 
nounce your friendship, because you blow 
hot and cold out of the same mouth.” Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 30, with the 
Latin, “Ex eodem ore calidum et frigidum 
efflare.” 

I desire no one ever to approach my cave who 
owns at the same moment two such different 
sorts of mouth. (Tam diversa duo qui simul ora 
ferat.) 

AvIAnus, Fables. No. xxix, 1. 21. (c. a.p. 400) 
A rendering of Aesop’s fable. 

Out of one mouthe commeth bothe hott and 
colde. 

GRANGE, Golden Aphroditis, sig. D2. (1577) 
These men can blow hot and cold out of the 
same mouth to serve severall purposes. 

Wrtiam CHILLINGwOoRTH, The Religion of 
Protestants. Bk. i, pt. ii, sec. 113. (1638) 

To blow hot and cold. (Souffle le chaud et le 
froid.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Satyre et le Passant. 
Bk. v, fab. 7. (1668) The French version. 

To blow hot and cold with the same breath. 

Witt1am Wacker, Idiom. Anglo-Latina, p. 61. 
(1690) The generally accepted English form 
of the proverb. 

The old adage of blowing hot and cold; which 
is taken for the mark and character of a dis- 
sembler. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrancg, tr., Aesop, Ὁ. 219.(1692) 
So apt are ill men to blow hot and cold. 

Rocer Norts, Examen, p. 115. (1740) 

The duplicity of James himself was marvellous. 
He blew hot and cold with equal facility. 
M.A. 5. Hume, Ralegh, p. 232. (1897) 
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I can stand the fabulous monster that blows hot 
birds and cold bottles with the same breath. But 
I can’t stand a quitter. 

O. Henry, The Enchanted Profile. (1909) 
He could make no answer to a man who blew 
hot and cold in the same breath. 
7 James HunNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 208. (1920) 


Sone hote, sone colde. 

BENEDICT Burcu, Secrees, p. 60. (c. 1450) 
Matory, Morte d’Arthur, bk. xviii, ch. 8. 
(1485) JouN Heywoon, Proverbs, pt. ii, ch. 
8. (1546) etc. The Dutch say, “Vroeg vuur, 
vroeg asch” (Soon fire, soon ash) ; the Ger- 
mans, “Anfang heiss, Mittel lau, Ende kalt” 
(Beginning hot, middle tepid, ending cold). 

I: is sayd of olde, | Sone hote, sone colde; 
And so is a woman. 

Percy, Reliques: Not-Browne Mayd. (c. 1502) 
Soone hot, soone colde, nothing violent is perma- 
nent. 

GrorceE Petri, Petite Pullace: Cephalus and 

Procris, p. 193. (1576) See also under Love. 


Though Curio bee as hot as a toast, yet 
Euphues is as colde as [a] clocke. 
ἃ Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 106. (1579) 


I know thy works, that thou art neither cold 
nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 
(ὄφελον ψυχρὸς ἧς ἢ Leords.) 
New Testament: Revelation, iii, 15. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Utinam frigidus esses, aut 
calidus.” 


7 
She is so hot because the meat is cold. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, i, 2, 47. 
(1593) 


HOTSPUR 


8 
The Hotspur of the north; he that kills me 
some six or seven dozen of Scots at a break- 
fast, washes his hands, and says to his wife, 
“Fie upon this quiet life! I want work!” 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry IV, ii, 4, 114. (1597) 
Hotspur was the sobriquet of Harry Percy. 
A hair-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, v, 2, 18. (1597) - 
You are none of the Hastings, nor Hotspurs. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5855.(1732) 
You’re none of the hotspurs. Made use of when 
accusing a noisy braggadocio, be he soldier or 
civilian, of cowardice. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, ed., Denham Tracts, i, 228. 
(1846) 
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9 
A man that is young in years may be old in 
hours, if he have lost no time. 
FrANcIsS Bacon, Essays: Of Youth and Age. 
(1612) 


4 

And of a day naturall he made trium division: 

viii houres to rede, and praye with fervent 
devocion, 
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viii houres occupied with businesse naturall, 
And other viii houres to rule his realme riall. 

Henry Brapsuaw, The Life of St. Werburge. 
Bk. ii, 1. 361. (1513) Referring to King 
Aelfred. (c. 890) 

The doctors say that the Canonical Hours are, 

To rise at five, to dine at nine, 

To sup at five, to sleep at nine. 

(Disent les medicins ’heure Canonicque estre 

Leuer ἃ cing, dipner ἃ neuf, 

Soupper ἃ cing, coucher ἃ neuf.) 

Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 64. (1548) 

So many hours must I take my rest; 
So many hours must I contemplate. 

SHAKESPEARE, III Henry V1, ii, 5, 32. (1591) 

Six hours to sleep, as many to righteous law; 
Four to your prayers, and two to fill your maw; 
The rest bestow upon the sacred Muses. 

(Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus aequis; 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas; 

Quod superest ultra sacris largire Camoenis.) 

Sir Epwarp Coke, Institutes of the Laws of 
England. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 85. (1628) Quoted 
by Coke as “ancient verses.” He paraphrased 
them in a couplet, 

Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six; 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix. 


Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Two to the world allot, and all to heaven. 

Sir ΑΜ Jones, An Ode in Imitation of 
Alcaeus. (1772) See Te1cnMoutn, Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir William Jones, p. 251. 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, eight 
hours for what you will. 

Unknown, Slogan, of the National Labor 
Union of the United States. (1866) 

The four eights, that ideal of operative felicity, 
are here [at Auckland, New Zealand] a realized 
fact ! 

J. A. Froupe, Oceana. Ch. 14. (1886) Froude 
was referring to an Australian jingle, 
Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 
Eight hours’ sleep, and eight bob a day 


1 
O King, you are beginning to build at the 
twelfth hour. (Swdexarns ὥρας.) 
Crassus, to King Deivotarus, who was found- 
ing a new city, although a very old man. 
(54 B.c.) See PLutarcn, Lives: Crassus Ch. 
Xvii, sec. 1. 
About the eleventh hour. (wept τὴν évdexarny 
ὥραν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xx, 9. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Circa undecimam horam.” 
The parable of the laborers 


He invited friends home, who used to come 
at ten o'clock, and begin to get happy about 
the small hours. 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz. Ch. 7. (1836) 
Often beguiled by his studies into the “wee small” 
hours of night. 

τ F. W. Farrar, Julian Home. Ch. 8. (1859) 


One Hour to Day, is worth two to Morrow. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3761.(1732) 
See also under PROCRASTINATION 
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It is a true sayinge, That the houres conse- 
crated to pleasure, are but short. 
STEFANO GUAZZO, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 
p. 214. (1574) Young, tr. 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello. Act ii, sc. 3, 1. 385. 
(1605) 
Pleasant Hours fly fast. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3886.(1732) 


5 
It is an old and a true saying, that “an hour in 
the morning before breakfast, is worth two all 
the rest of the day.” 
Wirt1am Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. ii, col. 
477. (1827) 
An hour in the morning is worth two in the 
evening. 
Henry G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 311. 
(1855) 


To me, perhaps, the passing hour will grant 
what it denies to you. (Mihi forsan, tibi quod 
negarit, | porriget hora.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, 1. 31 (23 BC.) 
Learn, that the present Hour alone is Man’s. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Irene. Act iii, sc. 2, | 33 
(1749) See also under PRESENT. 


7 
There are only twenty-four hours in the day. 
Against those who attempt too much. 


VINCENT STUCKEY LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 145. 
(1902) 


8 
The hours fly around in a circle. (Volat hora 
per orbem.) 

MAanILius, Astronomica. Bk.iii,].641.(c.25 BC.) 
They [the hours] pass by and are put to our 
account. (Pereunt et inputantur.) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 20. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 

TENNYSON, Circumstance, |. 9. (1830) 
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Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim 

One crowded hour of glorious life 

Ts worth an age without a name. 

Mayor THOMAS OsBERT Morpaunt, A Poem, 
Written During the Last German War. First 
published in The Bee, Edinburgh, 12 Oct., 
1791, and used by Sir Walter Scott at the 
head of Ch. 13, bk. ii, of Old Mortality 
(1816). Augustine Birrell, in More Obiter 
Dicta (1924), hazards the opinion that Scott 
himself wrote the lines, after looking over the 
proofs of Mordaunt’s “vapid verses” in the 
editor’s room of The Bee, but this is bascd 
wholly upon surmise. The war referred to in 
the title of the poem was the Seven Years’ 
War, 1756-1763, during which Maior 
Mordaunt served with the 10th Dragoons, 
which was stationed in Germany when the 
war ended. See Literary Digest, 11 Sept., 
1920, p. 38. 

Too busied with the crowded hour to fear to 
live or die. 

R. W. Emerson, Quatrains: Nature. (1867) 
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We have it on high authority that a crowded 
hour of glorious life is worth an age without a 
name. 

P. C. WrEN, Uniform of Glory, p. 11. (1941) 


1 
The gods confound the man who first distin- 
guished hours. (Ut illum di perdant, primus 
qui horas repperit.) 
Prautus (?), Boeotia. Frag. (c. 200 B.c.) As 
quoted by Autus GELLIVS, iii, 3. 
I never tie myself to hours: hours are made for 
man, and not man for hours. (Iamais ie me 
assubiectis & heures: les heures sont faictez pour 
VYhomme, & non homme pour les heures.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 41. (1534) The 
monk is arguing against punctuality. 
Hours was made for man and not man for hours. 
T. C. Harisurton (SAM Sick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 21. (1843) 


2 
Nobody has a good hour without somebody 
having a bad one. (Bona nemini hora est ut 
non alicui sit mala.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.62.(c.43 B.C.) 


3 

A single hour often restores what many years 
have taken away. (Solet hora quod multi anni 
abstulerunt reddere. ) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 667. (c. 43 
B.C.) There is a Latin proverb, ‘“Accidit in 
puncto quod non contingit in anno” (It hap- 
pens in a moment that comes not to pass 
in a year). 

Oft many things do happen in one houre. 

Sm Tuomas Wyatt, Whether Liberty or 
Prison. (c. 1535) 

It hapth in one houre, that hapth not in vii. yere. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
For such chaunce may chaunce in an houre, do ye 

heare, 
As perchaunce shall not chaunce againe in seuen 
yeare. 

Nicotas UDALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act iv, 
sc. 3. (a. 1553) 

It will come in an houre, that will not come in a 
year. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 62. (c. 1595) 
It chanceth in an hour, that happeneth not in 
seven year. 

Wititiam CamMpen, Remains, Ὁ. 325. (1605) 
It chanceth in an hour, that comes not in seven 
years. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 
“Every man is thought to have some lucky 
hour,” Ray comments, “wherein he hath an 
opportunity offered him of being happy all 
his life, could he but discern it, and embrace 
the occasion.” See under Opportunity. The 
Italians say, “Accasca in un punto quel che 
non accasca in cento anni” (It falls out in 
an instant which falls not out in a hundred 
years). The French have the same proverb, 
“Ce advient en une heure que n’advient pas 
en cent”; the Spaniards, “Lo que no acerta 
en un ano, acerta en un rato” (That which 
may not happen in a year may happen in a 
very short space of time). 
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One hour’s cold will spoil seven years’ warming. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 276. (1721) 
An hour’s cold will suck out seven years’ heat. 
MicHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 3. (1846) 
An Hour may destroy what an Age was a build- 
ing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 613. (1732) 
It happens in an Hour, that comes not in an Age. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2836. 


4 
Half an hour’s hanging hinders five miles’ 
riding. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 150. (1678) 
Tis half an hour past hanging time. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Half an hour is soon lost at dinner. 


: Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Sad hours seem long. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i,1,167.(1595) 
An Hour of Pain is as long as a Day of Pleasure. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 614. (1732) 
For the unhappy how slowly pass the hours! 
(Que pour les malheureux l’heure lentement fuit !) 
BERNARD JOSEPH SAURIN, Blanche et Guiscard. 
Act v, sc. 5. (c. 1765) 
O, in one hour what years of anguish crowd! 
Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act iii, sc. 1. (1838) 
The quae sweet hours that bring us all things 
good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill. 
TENNYSON, Love and Duty, 1. 56. (1842) 
Bright hours atone for dark ones. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh: Fireworshippers. (1815) 


6 

Let us put off the evil hour as long as we can. 
Swirt,Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

DARKEST HOUR BEFORE DAWN, See under DAWN. 


HOUSE 
See also Home 


7 
God planteth in mortal man the cause of sin 
whensoever he wills utterly to destroy a house. 
(θεὸς μὲν αἰτίαν φύει βροτοῖς | ὅταν κακῶσαι 
δῶμα παμπήδην θέλῃ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Niobe. Frag. 77 Loeb. (c. 458 8. 6.) 


8 
Friendly house, best house. (φίλος οἶκος, ἄριστος 
οἶκος.) 

ΑΕΒΟΡ, Fables: Zeus. (c. 570 Β. 6.) The fable 
is of the tortoise who was late at a dinner 
given by Zeus, and when Zeus asked the 
reason, the tortoise replied, “Friendly house, 
best house.” Whereupon Zeus, being angry, 
condemned the tortoise always to carry her 
house on her back. The moral, Aesop con- 
cludes, is “that many men choose rather to 
live frugally to themselves than sumptuously 
with others.” 

Live in your own house. (Tecum habita.) 

Persius, Satires. No. iv, 1. 52. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) The 
Latin proverb is, “Propria domus omnium 
optima” (Your own house is the best of all 
houses). 
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1 
Even if a man mixes the mud [and] the straw, 
it is God who is the builder. It is He who 
throws down [a house], it is He who builds 
{it} up daily. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 

xxiv, 1. 13. (c. 700 B.c.) Budge, tr. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it. (Nisi Dominus aedificaverit 
domum, in vanum laboraverunt qui aedificant 
eam.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxvii, |. (c. 250 8. c.) 


2 
Do not enter your house suddenly, much less 
the house of your friend. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 10. (c. 450) 
Lest you appear to be a spy.. 


3 
Caste the house out at the window. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, Bulwarke of Defence, fo. 
28. (1562) Throw everything into confusion. 
If we take them there any more, wee’l throw 
the house out of the window. 

Waicut, ed., Political Ballads, Ὁ. 161. (1659) 
We are at home now; where, I warrant you, you 
shall find the house flung out of the windows. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 

Burning Pestle. Act iii, sc. 5. (1611) 
ΕἸ] have a virtuous wife, or I'll throw the house 
out οὐ the window. 

Joun OZELL, tr., Moliére, i, 180. (1714) 

The whole family was infected with the mania 
for Private Theatricals; the house, usually so 
clean and tidy, was, to use Mr. Gattleton’s ex- 
pressive description, “regularly turned out οὐ win- 
dows.” 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz, p. 248. (1836) 

4 


Whom God loves, his house is sweet to him. 
(A quien Dios quiere bien, la casa le sabe.) 
CervANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 


δ 
Water-tight and weather-proof, as they say. 
(Sartum et tectum, ut aiunt.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. xiii, epis. 50, sec. 2. 
(44 p.c.) The stock phrase for a building in 
good repair. 

The Ducheman saieth, that seggyng [sedge] is 
good cope. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Sedge makes a good roof. 

A house dry over head is happy. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
Who repairs his gutter, repairs his whole house. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 567 A 
Spanish proverb. 

The goodness of a house does not consist in its 
lofty halls, but in its excluding the weather. 
(Fang wu pu tsai kao t‘ang, pu lou pien ‘hao.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

388. (1875) 


b 
The owner should bring honor to the house, 
not the house to the owner. (Nec domo domi- 
nus, sed domino domus honestanda est.) 
Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. 39, sec. 139 (c. 
45 5.0.) 
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The house discovers the owner. 

RANDLE CoTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Maison. (1611) 
The house shows the owner. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 9. (1640) 
Grace thy house, and not let that grace thee. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 


7 
He that buys a house ready wrought, 
Hath many a pin and nail for nought. 
ΑΜ CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 324. 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 106. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6442. (1732) The 
Germans say, “Wer ein Haus kauft, hat man- 
chen Balken und Nagel umsonst.” 
He that buys a house ready wrought 
Hath many a tile and pin for nought. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 300. (1639) 
Buy a house made, and a wife unman’d. 
RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Acheter. (1611) 
Choose a house made, and a wife to make. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 870. 
(1640) See under WIFE. 
Fools build houses and wise men buy them. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) The 
Germans say, “Narren bauen Haiiser, der 
Kluge kauft sie,” the French, “On doit ache- 
ter pays et maison faite” (One should buv 
land and houses ready made). See also under 
BUILDING. 
A House ready built never sells for so much as it 
cost. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 221. (1732) 


ὅ 
All things are soon prepared in a well ordered 
house. 
CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Apprestée. (1611) 
In a good house, all things are quickly ready 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Maison. 
In a plentifull house a supper is soone provided. 
JAMES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina, p. 152. (1631) 
In a good house, all is quickly ready. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 62. (1640) 
All is soon ready in an orderly House. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 525. (1732) 
As usual, Fuller whips the saying into ‘ts 
best form. 


9 
God hath often a great share in a little house. 
(En petite maison a Dieu grand part.) 
RANDLE CorTGRAVE, Dictionary: Maison. (1611) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 
God oft hath a great share in a little house 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 64. (1640) 
My house, my house, though thou art small, thou 
art to me the Escurial. 

GEorGE HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 415. 
(1640) After the Italian proverb, “Casa mia. 
casa mia, per piccina che tu sia, tu me sembri 
una badia’” (My house, my house, though 
you be small, you seem like an abbey to me). 
The Escurial was the chief palace of the 
Spanish Kings. 

A small house well filled is better than an empty 
palace. 

T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Stick). Wise Saws. 
Ch. 1. (1843) 
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1 
Every spirit makes its house, but afterwards 
the house confines the spirit. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
A man builds a fine house; and now he has a 
master, and a task for life: he is to furnish, watch, 
show it, and keep it in repair, the rest of his 
days. 

Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 
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2 
Better one’s House be too little one Day, than 
too big all the Year after. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 919. (1732) 
FITZGERALD, Polontus: Building. (1852) 


3 
My boye (quod he) who badd the be so bolde, 
As for to plucke an olde house on thy hedd? 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Works (Cunliffe), ii, 548. 
(1576) To get oneself into trouble. 
You shall pull an old house over your own head 
by a further provocation. 

TopseL., Historie of Serpents, p. 658. (1608) 
To bring an old house on one’s head. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 188. (1670) 
She may be a person of quality, and you may 
bring an old house upon your head. 

Sir Cuares ΘΕΡΓΕΥ, Bellamira. Act ii. (1687) 
He ... will have good Luck if he does not pull 
an old House upon his head. 

Joun Hitprop, Regulation of Freethinking, p. 

7. (1739) 
Papa observes in an undertone to Dr. Fludyer 
that he has brought an old house about his ears. 
; De Morcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 38. (1907) 


This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven. (Domus Dei, et 
porta caeli.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xxviii, 17. (ς. 550 B.C. ) 
In my Father’s house are many mansions. (ἐν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ τοῦ πατρός μου μοναὶ πολλαί εἰσιν.) 

New Testament: John, xiv, 2. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) The 

Vidgate is, ‘In domo Patris mei mansiones 
multae sunt.” 


5 
Where the old prouerb is fulfild, better one 
house troubled than two. 

Ropert GREENE, Penelope’s Web, in Works 

(Grosart), v, 162. (1587) 

Better one house fill’d than two spill’d. This we 
use when we hear of a bad Jack who hath mar- 
ried as bad a Jyll. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. §1. (1670) 


6 
The first year let your house to your enemy; 
the second, to your friend; the third, live in 
it yourself. 

W.C. Hazurrt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 382. (1869) 


7 
A man is king in his own house. (Domi suae 
quilibet rex.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 91. Cit- 
ing a proverb of c. a.p. 65. 


Better your own house, though it be a hovel, 


for a man is master at home. 
Saemounp (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 36. 
(ς 900) 
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I in my own house am an emperor. 

Puitip MASSINGER, The Roman Actor. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1626) 

The charcoal-burner is mayor in his own house. 
(Charbonnier est maire chez lui.) 

Bauzac, Eugénie Grandet. Ch. 1. (1833) Bal- 
zac is quoting a proverb the idea of which 
is common to all languages. The Italians say, 
“Ogni cane ἃ leone a casa sua” (Every dog 
is a lion at home); the Germans, ‘“Jeder- 
mann ist Herr bei sich” (Every man is lord 
a his own house), and so on. See also under 

OCK. 


8 
Choose not a house near an inn (viz, for 
noise): or in a corner (for filth). 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 288. (1640) 
Who buildeth a house in the street, either it is 
too high or too low. (Chi fabrica la casa in 
piazza, 6 che é troppo alta 6 troppo bassa.) 

TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 40. (1666) 
He that builds a house by the high-way side. it’s 
either too high or too low 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 106. (1670) 
A House built by the Way-side, is either too high, 
or too low. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 220. (1732) 
Build a cottage by the roadside and you will 
not get it finished in three years. (Tso shé tao 
p‘ang san nien pu ch‘eng.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

2079. (1875) 


9 
After the house is finished, leave it. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 178. 
(1640) After the Spanish, ‘“‘Despues que la 
casa esta hecha, la deja.” 

A fool knows more in his house, than a wise man 
in another’s. 

GEORGE HERBER1, Jacula Prudentum No 259. 
Cited by both Ray and Fuller. 

He that would be well, needs not go from his 
own house. 

GEORGE HErsert, Jacula Prudentum No 444 
See also under HOME; TRAVEL. 

Woe to the house where there is no chiding 

GEORGE HErsErT, Jacula Prudentum. No 452. 
When you enter into a house, leave the anger 
ever at the door. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 895. 
The house is a fine house when good folks are 
within. 

GEorGe HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum No. 950 

A man may loue his house well, 
Though he ryde not on the rydge. I haue 
heard tell. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
The ridge, the highest point of the roof 

A man may love his house well, and yet not ride 
upon the ridge. 

THomas Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 
192. (1553) CAMDEN, Remains, p. 317. (16C5) 

A man may love the Kirk well enough, and not 
ride on the riggin of it. A man may love a thing, 
or person, very well, and yet not show too much 
fondness, 

JaMes KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 37. (1721) 
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A man may love his house very well, without 
riding on the ridge. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
A man may love his house well, without riding 
on the ridge; it is enough for a wise man to 
know what is precious to himself, without .. . 
evermore proclaiming it to the world. 
ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
76. (1853) 
He rides on the riggin o’ the kirk. The rigging 
being the top of the roof, the proverb used to 
be applied to those who carried their zeal for 
church matters to the extreme point. 
DEAN Epwarp B. Ramsay, Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character, v, 202. (1857) 


1 
Set thine house in order. (Dispone domui 
tuae. ) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xxxviii, 1. (c. 900 B.C.) 
Often misquoted, “Put your house in order.” 


2 
He that hath no house must lie in a yard. 
Joun Lytry, Endimion. Act iv, sc. 2. (1591) 


3 

A house of dreams untold 

That \ooks out over the whispering tree-tops 
And faces the setting sun. 

EpwWarpD MacDowEeELL, From a Log Cabin (c. 
1900) Prefixed to his piano piece of that 
name, and engraved upon his tomb at Peter- 
boro, N.H., where the cabin was situated 


4 
If a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand, (ἐὰν οἰκία ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὴν μερισθῇ, ov 
δυνήσεται ἡ οἰκία ἐκείνη στῆναι.) 
New Testament: Mark, iii, 25. (c. α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Si domus super semetipsam 
dispertiatur, non potest domus illa stare ”’ 


5 
God keep me from four houses: the taverne, 
the money-lender’s. the hospital, and the 
prison. (Dieu me garde de quatre maisons, | 
De la taverne, du Lombard, | De l’hospital, et 
de la prison.) 

GABRIEL MEuRIER, Trésor des Sentences (c. 

1550) 

God keep me from four houses, a Usurcr’s, a 
Tavern, a Spital, and a Prison. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 817. (1640) 


6 
Painted Battlements of Prelatry, which want 
but one puff of the King’s to blow them down 
like a past-board House built of Court-Cards. 
Joun Mrtton, Of Reformation Touching 
Church Discipline. (1641) 
It is for children to cry for the falling of their 
house of Cards. 
Bisuyop Josepu HALL, The Remedy of Discon- 
tentment, 27. (1645) 
The Group had not slept for three nights. It stood 
like a house of cards. 
ANTOINE DE SAINT-ExupEry, Flight to Arras, 
p. 254. (1942) 


7 
You shall not give him house room long. 
- GEorce Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 58. (1576) 
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8 

For though in use it gleams like beauteous 
bronze, 

An unused house through time in ruin falls. 

(λάμπει yap ἐν χρείαισιν ὥσπερ εὐπρεπὴς 

χαλκός' χρόνῳ δ᾽ ἀργῆσαν ἥμνσε στέγος.) 

ΡΙΌΤΑΒΟΣ, Moralia. Sec. 792A. (c. A.v. 95) 

Quoting an unknown Greek poet. 


He caste out of house & hom of men a gret 
route. 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle, 1. 
7702. (1297) 
Men of the lond were i-dryve out of hir hous 
and hir home. 
Joun pE Trevisa, tr., Polychronicon, v, 229. 
(1387) 
Hunted out of house and home. 
ABRAHAM FLEMyYNG, A Panoplie of Epistles, Ὁ. 
204. (1576) 


EATEN OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME, see tinder EATING 
10 


Prison is preferable to a house full of frowns. 


Sani, Bustan Ch. 7, Apologue 15. (c. 1257) 
11 


He that has a house to put ’s head in has 
a good head-piece. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 2, 25. (1605) 
12 
They must be goin’ to hev considerable rough 
house—a fuss, I mean. 
OweEN WIsTER, The Second Missouri Compro. 
mise. (1895) See Harper's Magazine, June. 
p. 540/2. 
I intensely dislike a rough house. Rough- 
housing gets you nowhere. 
R. A. J. Wariinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 176. (1943) 


13 
Make of old wood the new house. (Faire de 
vieil bois nouvelle maison. ) 

Unknown, Roman du Jouvencel, fo. 19. (1493) 


14 
Take care not to fix your abode in a place 
where there is no temple, no school. no river. 
and no doctor. 
UNKNowN, Nitéi Sastras (Moral Stanszas). (c. 
1250) 


- II—A Man’s House Is His Castle 


No room’s private to his Majesty when the 
street door’s once passed. That’s law. Some 
people maintains that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle. That’s gammon. 

DIcKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 24. (1836) 
Mrs. MacStinger immediately demanded whether 
an Englishwoman’s house were her castle or not. 


ΚΕΝ, Dombey and Son. Ch. 9. (1848) 


The poorest man may in his cottage bid de- 
fiance to all the forces of the Crown. It may 
be frail, its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storm may enter, the 
rain may enter—but the King of England 
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cannot enter; all his force dares not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement! 
WIL1iaM Pitt, Ear oF CHATHAM, Speech, on 
the Excise Bill, House of Lords. (1766) 
The house is a castle which the King cannot enter. 
EMERSON, English Traits: Wealth. (1856) 
I think some orator said that though the winds 
of heaven might whistle around an Englishman’s 
cottage, the King of England could not. 
Joun J. INGALLS, Speech, U.S. Senate. 10 May, 
1880. 


1 
My house is to me like my castle. (Ma mea- 
son est ἃ moy come mon castel.) 

Sir Wiit1aM Stanrorp, Les Plees del Coron, 
fo. 14Β. (1567) 

Our law calleth a man’s house, his castle, mean- 
ing that he may defend himselfe therein. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, Eirenarcha. Pt. ii, ch 7, 
p. 257. (1588) 

The house of every man is to him as his Castle 
and Fortresse, as well for his defence against in- 
jury and violence, as for his repose. 

Sir Epwarp Coxe, Semayne’s Case. (1605) See 
5 Reports, 91b. 

A man’s house is his castle, et domus sua cuique 
tutissimum refugium [and one’s home is his safest 
refuge]. 

Sm Epwarp Coke, Institutes of the Laws Pt. 
iii, ch. 73. (1644) Quoting Pandects, ii, 4, De 
in Jus Vocando. 

My lodging, as long as I rent it, is my castle. 

DrypbeEn, The Wild Gallant. Act i, sc. 1. (1663) 

Masters of families are much favoured in our 
law, for their houses are termed their castles. 

Duptey Nort, Observations, |. 72. (1669) 

A man’s house is his castle. This is a kind of law 
proverb; Jura publica favent privato domus 
(Public laws favor the privacies of a house) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1678) 

In London, . . . a man’s own house is truly his 
castle, in which he can be in perfect safety from 
intrusion. 

JaMES BoswELL, Life of Johnson, 1 April, 1779. 

My whinstone house my castle is. 

I have my own four walls. 

CartyLze, My Own Four Walls. (c. 1840) 

In his own house, John Bull is absolute master. 
He calls his house his castle. (Chez lui, John Bull 
est maitre absolu. 1] appelle sa maison son 
chateau-fort.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son Ile, p. 20. (1890) 

A man’s house is his castle, not a quiz program. 

H. I. Pores, On White or Rye, p. 164. (1940) 


IlI—House: The House on Fire 


2 
The empiric to cure the fever, destroys the 
patient; so the wise man, to burn the mice, 
set on fire his barn. 
THomas ApaMs, Sermons, i, 434. (1629) 
Burn not your House to fright away the Mice. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1024.(1732) 
Who, but a Bedlamite, would fire his house, 
To wreck his vengeance on a pilfering mouse? 
Joun Wotcor (Peter Pinpar), Second Epistle 
to Mrs. Clarke. (ς. 1800) 
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Ye needna burn the hoose to rid the rottans. 
; GEORGE MACDONALD, Alec Forbes. Ch. 83.(1865) 


They retche not whos hows brenneth so that 
they may warme them by the coles. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Reynart the Foxe, p. 78. 
(1481) 
He that burns his house, warms himself for once. 
Georce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 305. 
(1640) See also under MEANS AND END. 
He will burn his house to warm his hands. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 306. 
How proud a looking of calamity in the face, 
speaks out in . . . : When thou seest thine house 
in flames, approach and warm thyself by it. 
(Quando vieras tu casa quemar, llegate 4 esca- 
lentar.) 
ΒΕ. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
3.(1852) Ocitviz, Profitable Proverbs.(1923) 


4 
Set not your House on fire to be revenged 
of the Moon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4111.(1732) 
Set not your house on fire to spite the moon. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 36. (1880) 


δ 
When my house burns, it is not good playing 
at Chess. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 668. (1640) 
When a Man’s House is on fire, it’s Time to break 
off Chess. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5539. 


6 
At it they went like five hundred houses on 
fire. 

WASHINGTON IrvinG, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York (1824), p. 291. (1809) 
1 am getting on... like “a house o’ fire.” 

DICKENS, in Forster, Life, i, vi, 107. (1837) 
Shes getting on like a house on fire. 

BERNARD SHAW, Pygmalion. Act iii. (1912) 

7 
I can set a house ἃ fyre and ronne awaye by 
the lyght. 

PatsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p. 710.(1530) 
The following English proverbs ... Burn the 
house, and run away by the light of it. 

Joun SMEDLEY, in Somers Tracts, xiii, 824 (c. 

1720) 


IV—House: The House of Glass 


8 
And for-thy, who that hath an heed of verre, 
Fro cast of stones war him in the werre! 
CHAUCER (?), ZTrotlus and Criseyde. Bk. ii. 1. 
867. (c. 1380) 
Who hath his brains of glass let him not go into 
a battel of stones. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 45. (1666) 
Thee shouldst not throw stones, who hast a Head 
of Glass thyself. 

JOHN SHEBEARE, Matrimony, ii, 102. (1754) 
One who-has a head of glass should never engage 
in throwing stones. 

Francis Gross, The Olio, p.281.(1793) A prov 


HOUSE 


erb originally Spanish, “Si tienes la cabeza 
de vidrio, No os tomeis a pedradas conmigo” 
(If you have a head of glass, don’t throw 
stones at mine). 


1 
’Tis a foolish man that throws a hunk of coal 
fr’m his own window at th’ dhriver iv a brick 
wagon. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE,Platform Making.(1900) 


2 
Steenie, Steenie, those who live in glass houses 
should be carefu’ how they fling stanes. 

James I o- ENGLAND, to the Duke of Bucking- 

ham. (c. 1604) The story is that Bucking- 
ham, who lived in a mansion in St. Martin’s 
Fields known as the “Glass House” because 
of its many windows, organized a movement 
against the Scotsmen who had inundated 
London upon James’s accession, and parties 
were formed for the purpose of breaking 
their windows and annoying them in other 
ways. The Scots retaliated by breaking the 
windows of the duke’s house, and when he 
complained to the king, James retorted by 
quoting the proverb very aptly. He was, in- 
deed, hailed as its author, but merely re- 
peated a well known saying. See SETON, 
Life of the Earl of Dunfermline. 

Whose house is of glass, must not throw stones 

at another. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 198. (1640) 
No body should throw stones, whose house is 
made of glass. 

SHADWELL, The Sham Prince. Act i, sc. 2.(1720) 
Men in glass houses should not provoke a war 
of stones. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to R. Walsh. (1820) 
They who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.527.(1855) 
He who has a roof of glass should not throw 
stones at that of his neighbor. (El que tiene 
tejados de vidrio, no tire piedras al de su vecino.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 285. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “Qui a sa maison de verre | 
Sur le voisin ne jette pierre”; the Italians, 
“Chi ha tegoli de vetro, non tiri sassi al 
vicino”; the Germans, “Wer ein glasern’ 
Dach hat, muss andere nicht mit Stcinen 
werfen.” The idea is common to all languages. 
People who live in glass houses have no right 
to throw stones. 

SHAW, Widowers’ Houses. Act ii. (1892) 

Why condemn him? No!-—Lizarann lived in a 
glass house, and wouldn’t throw stones. 

Witu1aM De Moraan, It Never Can Happen 

Again, i, 159. (1909) 
People who live in glass houses should be ex- 
tremely careful. 

Hucu Pentecost, I'll Sing at Your Funeral, 

p. 86. (1942) 


Those who live in glass houses gather no moss. 
ricer Lrnpsay, Foolisk about Windows. 
1914 
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4 
What do you get by throwing stones at your 
enemys windows, while your own children 
look out at the casements? 
WILLIAM SEcKeER, The Nonsuch Professor. ii, 
183. (1660) 
Don’t throw stones at your neighbors’ if your 
own windows are of glass. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
If you’ve any glass windows never throw stones. 
R. H. Baruam, The Ingoldsby Legends: St 
Medard. (1842) 
Let us in fairness remember, before casting our 
stone, that there was once a Crystal Palace in 
London. 
Francis BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, p. 127 
(1941) 


HOUSEWIFE 


5 
If the housewife sleeps, the basket becomes 
empty. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
Take huswife from husband and what is he than? 
THomMas TusseEr, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Booke of Huswiferie: 
Preface. (1573) 
When Housewifes all the House forsake, 
And leave good Men to Brew and Bake, 
Withouten Guile, then be it said, 
That House doth stond upon its Head. 
ConcrEVE, Love for Love. Act ii, sc. 3. (1695) 
Quoted as by “Messahalah the Arabian.” 


6 
Bare walls make giddy housewives. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 319 
(1605) Cited by Clarke and Ray. 
If in private houses bare walls make giddy house- 
wives, in princes’ palaces empty coffers make 
unsteady statesmen. 
Tuomas Futter, Church-History of Britain 
Bk. vi, ch. 2. (1655) 
I had ...a house... ; but, as we say, bare 
walls make giddy hussies. 
DANIEL DEFOE, Colonel Jacque. Ch. 10. (1723) 
Bare Walls make gadding Housewives. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 839. (1732) 


7 

The over gentle houswife marres her houshold. 
RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Femme. (1611) 

A gentle housewife mars the household. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 47. (1640) 


8 
Punch coal, cut candle, and set brand on end, 
Is neither good house-wife, nor good house- 
wife’s friend. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 


9 
Some gigling Huswives, (Light Leaves will be 
waged with Little Wind) fell a flouting at 
them. 

THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 


᾿ Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 4. (1655) 
1 


Every one can keep House better than her 
Mother, till she trieth. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1443.(1732) 
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1 
A fat housekeeper makes lean executors. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 29. (1640) 
Everything is of use to a housekeeper. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 74. 


2 

A cleane fingred huswyfe, and an ydell, folke 
sale, 

And wyll be lyme fyngerd I feare by my fay. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
The foot on the cradle, the hand on the distaff, 
a sign of a good housewife. 

JAMES HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
Sweet in the bed, and swair [unwilling] up in 
the morning, was never a good housewife. 

‘ JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 290.(1721) 


There’s but an hour in the day between a good 

housewife and a bad. With a little more pains, 

she that slatters might do things neatly. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) 

There is ... but 

An Hour in one whole Day between 

A Housewife and a Slut. 
British Apollo. Vol. iii, No. 91. (1710) 

Where the cobwebs grow The Beaux don’t go. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 483. (1940) 


The olde paynters paynted Venus in suche 
sorte that with her feete she trod uppon a 
snayle, signifyenge that a good housewyfe 
oughte to kepe at home and go lytle abrode 
for as much as her office consisteth within the 
house. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Adagia, fo. 

66. (1550) 
Noble housekeepers need no doors. 

HEeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 96. (1640) 
Apelles us’d to paint a good housewife upon a 
snail, which intimated that she would be as slow 
from gadding abroad. 

James HowELt, Parly of Beasts, p. 58. (1660) 
A wife, domestic, good, and pure, 

Like snail, should keep within her door; 
But not, like snail, with silver track, 
Place al] her wealth upon her back. 

5 W. W. Howe, Good Wives. (1886) 


And (as our Englishe prouerbe saieth) Hous 
kepyng is a priuie theef. 
Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Ὁ. 
44, (1542) 
Good housewifery is a great revenue. 
NATHAN Barley, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, 1. 
144. (1725) 
A thrifty housewife is better than a great income. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
16. (1869) 


HOYLE 


6 
So far fulfilled according to Hoyle. 

O. Henry (W.S. Porter), Tobin's Palm.(1906) 
O. Henry used the phrase again in Phoebe 
(1909) and in The Phonograph and the 
Graft. (1909) It refers to Edmond Hoyle 


HUCKLEBERRY 


(1672-1769), a writer on card-games, who 
issued the first edition of his Short Treatise 
on Whist in 1742. His Laws of 1760 ruled 
whist until 1864. So “According to Hoyle” 
means according to the accepted rules, or 
according to the best authority—correct, 
regular. It is practically an Americanism, sel- 
dom used in England, the English equivalent 
being “According to Cocker.” Edward Cocker 
was the author of The Compleat Arithme- 
tician, published in 1664, which went into 
more than a hundred editions. 
He isn’t satisfied that everything is according to 
Hoyle. 
FREEMAN, Mr. Polton Explains, p. 172. (1940) 
That’s more or less according to Hoyle. 
Lee Tuayer, Persons Unknown, Ὁ. 35. (1941) 


HUCKLEBERRY 


7 
He got the huckleberry, as we used to say 
in college. 
Henry A. BEERS, Split Zephyr. In Century 
Magazine, June, 1883, p. 280/2. He was 
laughed at. 


8 
I’m your huckleberry. 
Joun Hay, The Bread-Winners. Ch. 10. (1883) 
I’m particularly suited to you. 
The Saracen ... is no huckleberry himself. 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee. Ch. 
26. (1889) 
If she were looking for a 
her huckleberry. 
G. H. Lortmmer, Jack Spurlock, p. 72. (1908) 


. husband, you were 


9 
I wouldn’t risk a huckleberry to a persimmon 
that we don’t .. . sink. 

J. K. Pautpinc, Westward Ho, i, 80. (1832) 
To do this . . . was at least a huckleberry over 
my persimmon. 

Davi Crockett, Narrative of His Life, Ὁ. 70. 

(1834) 
She’s a huckleberry above most people’s persim- 
mon. 

Spirit of the Times (Phila.), 24 Aug., 1844 
My larning .. . ain’t a huckleberry to your per- 
simmon. 

W. G. Sms, Eutaw, Ὁ. 553. (1856) 

I’m a huckleberry above that persimmon, ’cause 
I’m the chief cook. 
D. A. Porter, Incidents of the Civil War, p. 
204. (1885) 


10 
Within a huckleberry of being smothered t» 
death. 

J. K. Pautpinc, Westward Ho, i, 182. (1832) 
He always kept “a huckleberry or two” ahead οἵ 
his readers. 

Epwarp Box, Americanization, p. 165. (1920) 


11 
We shall have them here as thick as huckle- 
berries. 
SEBA SMitTH, The Life and Writings of Major 
Jack Downing, p. 167. (1833) 
They were as thick as huckleberries. 
CAROLINE KIRKLAND, Western Gleanings, p. 
211. (1833) 


HUG 


HUG 


1 
[He] hugs himself for his rare workmanship. 
MASSINGER AND DEKKER, The Virgin Martyr. 
Act v. (1622) 
They hug themselves, and reason thus: 
It is not yet so bad with us. 


JonaTHAN Swirt, Verses on the Death of Dr. 


Swift, 1. 115. (1731) 
We hugged ourselves with the idea that we had 
done right. 
G. W. LeFevre, The Life of a Travelling Physi- 
cian, i, i, x, 238. (1843) 
You ... hug yourself as a good patriot. 
F. HALL, Two Trifles, Ὁ. 32. (1895) 


2 
Let him rebuke who ne’er has known the pure 
Platonic grapple, 
Or hugged two girls at once behind a chapel. 
Ezra Pounn, L’Homme Moyen Sensuel. (1910) 


3 
To hug one as the Divell hugs a witch. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 286. (1678) 
And hug and kiss, and are so great, as the devil 
and witch of Endor. 
Unknown, Political Merriment. Pt. iii, p. 20. 
(1715) 
'νΘ seen her hug you as the devil hugged the 
witch. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738) 


HUGGER-MUGGER 


4 

He wolde haue hys faythe dyuulged and 
spredde abrode openly, not alwaye whyspered 
in hukermoker. 

Sir THomas More, A Dialoge Concerning 
Heresies, ti, 52b. (1529) Concealment, se- 
crecy. 

As men dere speke it hugger mugger. 
Joun SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 392. (c. 1529) 
It shal be done moche better in open courte, 
εν then in hugger mugger. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, The Garden of Wysdom, 
1, 26a. (1539) 

He would not smother up sin and deal in hugger 
mugger against his conscience. 

Joun Lyly (?), Pappe with a Hatchet. (1589) 
Works (1902) ii, 401. 

We have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 83. (1600) Shake- 
speare’s only use of the word. 

This is done in secret and hucker mucker. 

PHILEMON HOLLAnp, tr., Pliny, ii, 563. (1601) 

It must not, as the vulgar say, 
Be done in hugger-mugger way. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. iii, I. 
1171. (1762) 

You'd hardly believe what those people some- 
times think they can have stowed away in hug- 
ger-mugger. 

MICHAEL INNES, The Weight of the Evidence, 
p. 19. (1943) 


HUM AND HAW, see Indecision 
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HUMANITY 
A See also Man 
Human documents. (Documents humains.) 
EDMOND DE GONCoURT, first used by him in 
1876. See Goncourt, La Faustin: Preface. 


Humanity is very uniform. 

SAMUEL JoHuNSON,Taxation No Tyranny.(1775) 
7 
Make me anything but human. (mole με πλὴν 
ἄνθρωπον.) 

MENANDER, The Woman Possessed With a Di- 
vinity. Frag. 223K. (c. 300 B.c.) The con- 
text is: “If some god should come up to me 
and say, ‘Crato, you, after your death, shall 
again have being anew and you shall be 
whatsoever you desire—a dog, sheep, goat, 
man, horse—for you have to live twice. 
Choose what you prefer.’ Forthwith Id say, 
‘Make me anything but human. That is the 
only living organism which unfairly gets its 
good or ill fortune.’ ” 

Being human, I’m a heel. 

OcpEN Nasu, Home Thoughts from Little 

Moose. (1933) 


8 

How great the emptiness of human affairs! 
(O quantum est in rebus inane! ) 

P PErsius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 1. (c. A.D. 58) 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself 

Like monsters of the deep. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 2, 49. (1605) See 
Man: A WoLr To Man. 

Humanity is a pigsty where liars, hypocrites and 
the obscene in spirit congregate. 

GEorGE Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 
Ch. 9. (1888) 

10 
Above all nations is humanity. 

GOLDWIN SMITH, A phorism. (c. 1870) Chiscled 
on a stone bench on campus of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., where Smith was pro- 
fessor of English. 


11 
For Gulliver divinely shews 
That Humankind are all Yahoos. 
Switt,A Panegyric on Dean Swift, 1.167.(1730) 


HUMILITY 


12 

If thou wouldst be exalted, humble thyself 
before God. who humbles the exalted and 
exalts the humble. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. x, ]. 149. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Whosoever humbleth himself shall be exalted. (Pu 
tzii ssi, ku’ chang.) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
sec. 22. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Old, tr. Referred to as 
an ancient maxim. 

Whosoever shall exalt himself shal] be abased; 
and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. 
(ὅστις δὲ ὑψώσει ἑαυτὸν ταπεινωθήσεται, καὶ ὅστις 
ταπεινώσει ἑαυτὸν ὑψωθήσεται.) 

New Testament: Matikew, xxiii, 12. (c. A.D. 
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50) Repeated in Luke, xiv, 11. The Vulgate 
is, “Qui autem se exaltaverit, humiliabitur: 
et qui se humiliaverit, exaltabitur.” 
That philosophical and Christian saying, That 
the more loftie we are placed, the more lowly 
wee ought to humble our selves: which is in deed, 
the way to ryse higher. 
STEFANO GUAZzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. il, 
p. 192. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Whoever humbleth himselfe in earth shalbe ex- 
alted in heaven. 
STEFANO Gvuazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 124. Pettie, tr. 
God hath sworn to lift on high 
Who sinks himself by true humility. 
Joun Kesre, At Hooker's Tomb. (1846) 


1 
God loveth the happiness of the humble more 
than that the noble be honored. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xxvi, 
]. 13. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 


2 
Gold is proved in the fire, and acceptable 
men in the furnace of humiliation. 

BEN S1rA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , ii, 

5. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

My son, when in prosperity walk humbly, and 
thou wilt be loved more than the giver of gifts. 
: Ben ὅκα, Book of Wisdom, iii, 17. 


It is a hard matter for a man to go down 
into the Valley of Humiliation, and to catch 
no slip by the way. 

᾿ BunyYAN, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 


The crown of a good disposition is humility. 
BurcxHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 170. (1817) 


5 
Humble folk been Cristes freendes; they been 
contubernial with the lord. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale, Sec, 65. (c. 1389) 


8 
The higher we are placed, the more humbly 
should we walk. (Quanto superiores simus, 
tanto nos geramus summissius. ) 
Cicero, De Officits. Bk. i, ch. 26, sec. 90. (c. 45 
B.c.) “There is sound advice,” adds Cicero, 
“in this word of warning.” 
Ever the hiere that thou art, 
Ever the lower be thy heart. 
Unknown, in Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 92. (c. 
1450) 
It is hard to be high and humble. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2948.(1732) 


The Persones 


7 

Humility is the foundation of all virtues. 
Conrucrius, Analects. (c. 500 B.C.) 

Humility, that low, sweet root, 

From which all heavenly virtues shoot. 
THomas Moore, The Loves of the Angels: 

Third Angel’s Story. (1823) 

Lowliness is the base of every virtue. 

P. J. Bawey, Festus: Home. (1839) 
True humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them all. 

Tennyson, The Holy Grail, 1. 445. (1870) 


HUMILITY 


Humility is a Vertue all preach, none practise. 
Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Humility. (c. 1645) 
Humility is the first of the virtues—for other 
people. 
O. W. HoitmeEs, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table Ch. 5, (1860) 


8 
Humility may clothe an English dean. 
WILLIAM CowPer, Truth, |. 118. (1781) 


9 
Never be haughty to the humble; never be 
humble to the haughty. 
JEFFERSON Davis, Speech, at Richmond, 22 
July, 1861 


Ι am well aware that I am the ’umblest per- 
son going. ... ’umble we are, ’umble we 
have been, ’umble we shall ever be. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 17. (1849) 
os Uriah Heep speaking. 

Who prospers not must be of humble mind 
(σμικρὸν φρονεῖν χρὴ τὸν κακῶς πεπραγότα.) 
Pa Fragments. No. 957. (c. 440 B.C.) 
“To make one eat humble pie” —i. e. To make 
him lower his tone, and be submissive. It may 
possibly be derived from the umbles [inwards, 
around the umbilical cord] of the deer, which 
were the perquisite of the huntsman; and. 
if so, it should be written wmble-pie, the food 
of inferiors. 

RoBERT Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia 

App. 432. (1830) 
You must get up and eat humble pic this morn- 
ing, my boy. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Bk. i, ch.14.(1855) 
He had . . . to eat humble pie, to go back 
and accept their offers. 

Henry KIncsLey, Ravenshoe. Ch. 30. (1861) 
“The scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood pud- 
ding and humble pie. 

Cuares Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 42. (1863) 
“Umbles,” made into pies, were served to those 
of lesser rank, who sat below the salt, and quite 
contentedly, as became their station, ate a humble 
pie. 

Frank Casz, Do Not Disturb, p. 253. (1940) 


13 
A Cypher and Humility make the other Fig. 
ures & Virtues of tenfold Value. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
14 
His humility set a lustre on all (admirable 
that the whole should be so low, whose sev- 
eral parts were so high)... like a tree 
loaden with fruit, bowing down its branches. 
THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain 
Bk. x, ch. 3. (1655) 
I truely was ever of this minde, that as a tree, 
the more it is taken with fruit, the more it bend- 
eth to the ground: so a man, the more hee is 
stored with learning the more hee ought to hum- 
ble hiniselfe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 220. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


HUMILITY 


The boughs that bear most, hang lowest. 
THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 4430.(1732) 
The vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it. 
E. B. BrowninoG, Aurora Leigh. Bk. ii, 1. 517. 
(1856) 


1 
Humility is often made the butt of folly. 
ΘΑΙΟΜῸΝ IspN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 94. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. 


Humility is the true cure for many a needless 
heartache. 

ARTHUR HE ps, Friends in Council. Bk.i, ch 9. 
(1847) 


3 . 
Humble things become the humble. (Parvum 
parva decent.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 7, 1. 44. (20 B C.) 
Humble hearts have humble desires. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum (1640) 


4 

Humility is often only an artifice of pride, 
which abases itself in order to exalt itself. 
(L’humilité n’est souvent qu’un . . . artifice 
de l’orgueil qui s’abaisse pour s’élever.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 254. (1665) 
It is not a Sign of Humility, to declaim against 
Pride 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2994.(1732) 
Declaiming against Pride is not always a sign of 
Humility. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749 
Humility is made the cloak of pride. 

Ropert SouTHey, St. Gualberto, |. 14. (1799) 
The Germans say, ‘Zu viel Demuth ist Hoch- 
muth” (Too much humility is pride). 

THE PRIDE THAT APES HUMILITY, See under PRIDE. 


Β 
Humility is the altar upon which God wishes 
us to offer him sacrifices. (L’humilité est 
l'autel sur lequel Dieu veut qu’on lui offre des 
sacrifices. ) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Posthumes. No. 

537. (1665) 

Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 

JamMEes MontcoMery, Humility. (a. 1854) 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 
; James Montcomery, Humility. (a. 1854) 


Be very lowly of spirit, for man’s expectation 
is but worms. 

Rass Levitas. Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iv. 4. 

(c. A.D. 120) Oesterley, tr. 

Only humility and submission can make a perfect 
man. (C’est la seule humilité et soubmission qui 
peult effectuer un homme de bien.) 

MonratcneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


7 
The humility of hypocrites is, of all pride, the 
greatest and most haughty. 

Martin Lutuer, Table-Talk, 416. (1569) 
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8 
She should be humble, who would please. 
MATTHEW Prior, Chloe Jealous. St. 5. (c.1709) 


9 
Before honour is humility. (Gloriam praecedit 
humilitas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 33. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Repeated in xviii, 12. 

Better is it to be of humble spirit with the lowly 
than to divide the spoil with the proud. (Melius 
est humiliari cum mitibus, quam dividere spolia 
cum superbis.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 19. 


10 
If thou desire greatness, be humble; no other 
ladder is there by which to climb. 

Sabi, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 3. (c. 1257) 
Humility exalteth a man. 

Be Gulistan, viii, 20. (c. 1238) 


Humble thyself in all things. (Humilia te in 
omnibus. ) 
Tuomas A Kempts, De Imitatione Christi. Bk 
; iii, ch. 24. (ε. 1420) 
1 
That is true humility to have a meane esteeme 
of himselfe out of a true apprehension of 
Gods greatnesse. 
WILLIAM WBHATELY, Prototypes. Pt. i, ch. 9, p. 
99. (c. 1630) 
No more lessen or dissemble thy Merit, than over- 
rate it: For tho’ Humility be a Virtue, an affected 
one is none. 
WILLIAM PENN, More Fruits of Solitude. No 
116. (c. 1695) 
Humility is to make a right estimate of one’s self. 
C. H. Spurceon, Gleanings: Humility. (c.1875) 
The higher a man is in grace, the lower he will 
be in his own esteem. 
C. H. Spurceon, Gleanings: The Right Esti- 
mate. (c. 1875) 


HUMOR 

Ξ See also Jesting 
Humor is wit with a rooster’s tail feathers 
stuck in its cap. 

Joso Bittrncs (H. W. SHaw), 

Philosophy. (1858) 

Humor must fall out of a man’s mouth like mu- 
sic out of a bobolink. 

Josu Bitirncs, Proverbial Philosophy. 
Humor is gravity concealed behind the jest. 

sere Wi, Humor and Shakespeare. 

18 


Proverbial 


14 
Guess his humor ain’t refined 
Quite enough to suit my mind. 
Εἰ115 PARKER BuTLeER, Jabed Meeker, Humor- 
ὃ ἐδὲ. (c. 1909) Referring to Mark Twain 
1 


Unconscious humour. 
SAMUEL BUTLER THE Youncer, Life and Habit. 
(1877) Butler claims to have coined this 
phrase. 
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1 
lt is the ability to take a joke, not make one, 
which proves you have a sense of humor. 
Max EASTMAN, Enjoyment of Laughter, p. 36. 
(1936) 
It is better in the long run to possess an abscess 
or a tumor 
Than to possess a sense of humor. 
OspDEN NasH, Don’t Grin. (1938) 
No more sense of humor than a rock has fleas. 
RICHARD SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
p. 32. (1941) 


2 
Every Man in His Humour. 
Ben Jonson. Title of play. (1598) 
Every man has his humour. 
Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 17. (1639) 
3 


Everything is funny as long as it is happen- 
ing to somebody else. 
Wirt Rocers, The Illiterate Digest, Ὁ. 131. 
(1924) 


4 
Now I am in a holiday humour. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 69. (1600) 
I love not the humor of bread and cheese, and 
there’s the humour of it. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 1, 140. (1601) 
WIT AND HUMOR, see under WIT. 


HUMP 


5 
The Governor [was] humpin’ himself on 
politics. 

W. T. Porter, comp., The Big Bear of Arkan- 

sas, p. 126. (1835) 
Go right ahead.—Every one of you hump it. 

Ruxton, Life in the Far West. Ch. 9. (1848) 
Git up and hump yourself. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 11.(1884) 
Back to Broadway for yours, Ferdinand, and 
hump yourself. 

G. H. Lorimer, Jack Spurlock. Ch. 5. (1908) 


HUNGER 
See also Famine, Fasting, Stomach 


Hunger sweetens what is bitter. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. xii, ]. 188. (c. 550 8. c.) 
The full soul loatheth an honeycomb; but to the 
hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. (Anima 
esuriens etiam amarum pro dulci sumet.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 7. (ς. 350 B.C.) 

The forerunner of many similar proverbs. 
“A good repast should begin with hunger”; 
“Hunger changes beans into almonds”; “No- 
thing comes amiss to a hungry man”; “The 
hungry ass eats any straw,” and others cited 
below. 
The hungry think any food sweet. 
Mencius, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. i, ch. 27. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
The dog in his hunger swallows dung. 
Baby ae Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 
(c. 450 


HUNGER 


All is food when one is besieged. (ἅπαντά τοι 
βρωτὰ τοῖς πολιορκουμένοι3.) 

Suipas, Lexicon, iii, 8. (c. 950) 

When a revenous cur finds meat, he cares noth- 
ing whether it is the camel of the Patriarch 
(Salih) or the ass of anti-Christ (Dajjal). 

SapI, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apol. 19. (c. 1258) 

Hungur makyth harde benys swete. 

Unxnown, MS. Douce, $2. (¢.1350) 

Hungre maketh hard bones softe. Dura licet faba 
denti sic salus escurienti. 

Hitts, Common-place Book, p. 133. (c. 1530) 

Hungry palats will feed on courser meat. 

FuLuer, The Holy State: Of Tombes. (1642) 

Hunger makes hard bones sweet beans... . 
Hunger makes raw beans relish well or taste of 
sugar. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2570. (1732) 
Hunger gives even beans a relish. (Fabas indulcat 

fames.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 115. (1869) 

Hungry dogges will eate durty puddyngs. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, and by 
DeExkKer, Old Fortunatus, ii, 2. Echoed by 
Scott in The Antiquary, “The messenger 
(one of those dogs who are not too scornful 
to eat dirty puddings) caught in his hand 
the guinea which Hector chucked in his face.” 
Cited by Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 11 
(1709), with the comment, “Hunger is so 
strong that it changes Dirt into a Dainty. 
and makes a delicacy out of a Dung-hill.” 

Mean cates are welcome still to hungry guests. 
(Ieiunus raro stomachus vulgaria temnit.) 

BEN JONSON, Every Man Out of His Humour: 
Prologue. (1599) 

To hunger there is no bad bread. (A la faim 
il n’y a point de mauvais pain.) 

James HowELt, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng. (1659) 
FRANKLIN, in Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
1733, condensed this to “Hunger never saw 
bad bread.” 

Hunger finds no Fault with the Cookery. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2566.(1732) 
C. H. Spurcrton, John Ploughman’'s Talk, 
ch. 5, has, ‘Hunger finds no fault with the 
cook.”” The Germans say, “Die Hunger ist 
der beste Koch” (Hunger is the best cook), 
after the Latin proverb, “Fames est optimus 
coquus.” 

Hunger is not Dainty. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2567. 
Hungry Men think the Cook lazy. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2574.(1732) 
To the desert traveller all wells are sparkling. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 382,(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 

The hungry eat with a relish; the thirsty can 
drink anything. 

ARTHUR E. Moute, Proverbs from Ning po. See 
rece Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 130. 

1872 
A hungry man is glad to get boiled wheat. (Tu 
chi hao ch ih mai mi fan.) 

WILLIAM ScarsporoucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
355. (1875) 
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1 
Sixty pains attack the teeth of him who hears 
the sound of his neighbor [eating] but him- 
self has nothing to eat. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 

(c. 450) 

He who says, “What shall I eat with my bread ?” 
is not hungry. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sankedrin, fo. 100b 
2 


Hunger is a great leveler. 
SPENCER BAYNE, Murder Recalls Van Kill, p. 
168. (1939) 


Ye know the common proverb 
is sharper than thorn.’ 
THOMAS BECON, Catechism, p. 601. (c. 1560) 
Hunger is sharper than the sword. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. Act ii, sc. 2, 1. 1. (c. 1612) 
Hunger, they say, is a sharp thorn, an begow 
it’s true. 
Cupwortn, Dialect Sketches, p. 15. (1884) 


.. “Hunger 


4 
People should be hungry with the eye and the 
ear, as well as with the mouth. 
HENRY Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, Ὁ 36. (1887) 


5 
Hunger iz a slut hound on a fresh track. 
JosH BiLtincs (H. W. SHAw), Encyclopedia 
of Wit and Wisdom (1874) 


6 
If any man hunger, let him eat at home. (εἶ 
τις πεινᾷ, ἐν οἴκῳ ἐσθιέτω,) 

New Testament: | Corinthians, xi, 34. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Si quis esurit, domi 
manducet.” 

? 


Hunger knows no friend. 
DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe. Pt. ti, ch. 2. (1719) 


8 
The parent of all industries is hunger. 
HENRY DRUMMOND, The Ascent of Man p. 
251 (1894) 


9 
There’s no arguing the case with Hunger: It 
is the Mother of Impatience, Anger. and 
Wrath 

OswaLp DykeEs, English Proverbs, p.216.(1709) 


10 
A hungry ass heeds not a blow (Asinus 
esuriens fustem negligit.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent vii, No 48. 
(1523) 
Hunger teaches many things. (πολλῶν ὁ λιμὸς 
γίγνεται διδάσκαλος.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iv, ii, 48. Quoting an old 
reas proverb. with the Latin, “Multa docet 
ames.” 


Thair is nothing betuix a bursten body and 
a hungered. 
FercusON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 101. (c. 1595) 
It’s ill speaking between a fou man and a fasting. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Lett. 11. (1824) 
Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 20 (1828) 


12 
Hunger makes dinners, pastime suppers. 
gee Jacula Prudentum. No. 820. (1640) 


One cannot hide from hunger. 
GEorGE HeErzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 218. (1936) 


14 
Hunger on a handful is a cruel thing. (χαλεπὸς 
δ᾽ ἐπὶ δράγματι λιμός.) 
Hesiop (?) Fragments. Frag. 4. (c. 800 Β C.) 
Loeb, p. 280. 


15 
Hunger droppeth euen out of bothe their 
noses. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
A wretched fellow; one out of whose nose hun- 
ger drops. 

CoTcrave, Dictionary: Chiche-face. (1611) 
She will in a short time make hunger dropp out 
at your nose. 

James HowELL, Letters, ii, 666. (1659) 

Come away, I say, hunger drops out at his nose. 
a CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act iv, sc. 1. (1605) 


Some 5816, and I feele hunger perseth stone 
wall. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
As the oulde saynge is, honger breketh stone 
walles. 

WILLIAM SPELMAN, A Dialogue Between Two 

Travellers, p. 121. (c. 1595) 
A murrain on all proverbs. They say hunger 
breaks through stone walls; but I am as gaunt 
as lean-ribbed famine, yet I can burst through 
no stone walls. 

JoHN Marston, Antonio’s Revenge Act v 

(1602) 
Hunger breaks through stone walls. 
CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act v, sc. 1. (1605) 
They said they were an-hungry; sigh’d forth 
proverbs, 

That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must 
eat, 

That meat was made for mouths. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 1, 209. (1607) 
Hunger, they say, thro’ stony walls will break 

GEorGE Corman, The Rolliad. Canto i. (1759: 
Hunger, by you know whon, 'tis said, 

Will break through walls to get its bread. 

Wittiam Comes, Dr. Syntax in Search of ὦ 

Wife. Canto xxxiv, st. 53. (1821) The Dutch 
say, ‘“Honger eet door steenen muuren’ 
(Hunger eats through stone walls) 


17 
Hunger pinched their bellies. (ἔτειρε δὲ yao τέρο 
λιμός.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, !. 369. (c. 850 BC.) 
Repeated in xii, 332, and elsewhere. 


A hungry horse makes a clean manger. 
JaMES Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1670) 
The hungry horse cleans his manger. (Cheva! 
affamé nettoie sa mangeoire.) 
Cauler, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 385. (1856) 
Hungry rooster don’t cackle w’en he fine a wum 
Joret CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 
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1 
Any of us would kill a cow rather than not 
have beef. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (1776) See BOSWELL, Life, 
v, 247 


2 
Bid the hungry Greek go to heaven, he will 
go. ee esuriens in caelum, iusseris 
ibit. 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 78. (ς. 4.0. 120) 
No nice extreme a true Italian knows; 
But bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 
THomas Puiurrs, Letter, to George III of 
England, reference to the trial of his sister, 
Queen Caroline of Denmark, for criminal 
intimacy with her favorite, Count Johann 
von Struensee. Struensee was executed and 
Caroline banished. Phillips was, of course, 
paraphrasing Juvenal 


3 

What comedy, what actor, is better than dis- 
appointed hunger? (Quae comoedia, mimus | 
quis melior plorante gula?) 

: ΤΌΝΕΝΑΙ,, Satires. Sat. v, ]. 157. (ς. A.D. 120) 


They that be slain with the sword are better 

than they that be slain with hunger. (Melius 

fuit occasis gladio, quam interfectis fame. ) 
Old Testament: Lamentations,iv,9.(c.600 B.c.) 


5 
Hunger waits only eight days, as the saying is. 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Tales of the Borders. 
Vol. iii, p. 239. (1837) 


ry 
Accordynge to the prouerbe: He that goeth 
to bed supperlesse, lyeth in his bed restlesse. 

WittiaM PAINTER, The Pallace of Pleasure. iii, 

215. (1567) 
Who goeth to bed supperless, shal turne and tosse 
al night. (Chi va in letto senza cena, tutta la 
notte si dimena.) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Who goes to bed supperless, all night tumbles and 
tosses. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 37. (1670) 
I have heard you say a thousand times, “Who 
fasting goes to bed, uneasy lies his head.” 

J. M. Rico, tr., The Decameron, i, 201. (1906) 


7 
I well perceiue that hunger forceth the woulf 
oute of hir denne. 

WittiaM Painter, The Pallace of Pleasure, iii, 
216. (1567) 

Hunger drives woolves out of the wood. (La 
faim chasse le loup du bois.) 

RANDLE CotTcrRAve, Dictionary: Bois. (1611) 
The Italians say, “La fame caccia il lupo del 
bosco”; the Dutch, ‘“Honger drijft den wolf 
uit het bosch.” 

flunger drives the wolf out of the forest. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 83. (1666) 
eee thou knowest, brings the wolf out of the 
w 


SMOLLETT, tr., Git Blas. Bk. iv, p. 245. (1750) 
Hunger drives the wolf from the woods, (La faim 
chasse le loup hors du bois. 

Batzac, Eugénie Grandet. Ch. 3. (1833) 
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Hunger, proverbs say, allures the wolf from wood. 
BrowNING, Fifine at the Fair. Sec. 9, |. 1. (1872) 


8 
To keep hunger from the lips. (Famem a 
labris abigere.) 
PEetronius, Satyricon. Sec. 46. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
To KEEP THE WOLF FROM THE DOOR, see WOLF. 


9 

Even in fools, hunger sharpens the wits. 

(Etiam stultis acuit ingenium fames.) 
Puagorus (?), New Fables. Fab. 20.(c.25 B.c.) 


I suspect that hunger was my mother. (Famem 
ego fuisse suspicor matrem mihi.) 

PLautus, Stichus, 1. 155. (c. 200 B.C.) 
11 


Eager for dinner. (ἐπιθυμόδειπνοι.) 

PLUTARCH, Symposium. Bk. viii, sec. 726A. 
(c. A.D. 95) ATHENAEUS (i, 4A) has “Run- 
ning to a feast” (7pexédecrvor), Another 
proverb for hunger was “Entertaining Her- 
cules” (Ἡρακλῆς ξενίζεται), which Suidas 
quotes in his Lexicon, vii, 58, a reference 
to Hercules’ tremendous appetite. 


12 
Where hunger reigns, it drives out force. (Ot 
faim regne, force exule.) 

RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 32. (1534) 
Hunger governs the world. (La faim gouverne 
le monde.) 

NAPOLEON BonaParTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 

GuItion, Napoléon, p. 294 


13 
Hunger and cold deliver a man up to his 
enemy. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1678) 
The Japanese say, “Even Fuji is without 
beauty to one hungry and cold.” 

Onder the furze is hunger and cold, under the 
broom is silver and gold. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 348. 


14 
A hungry man sees far. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 227. (1678) 
A hungry Man smells Meat afar off. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 224. (1732) 
An hungry Kite sees a dead Horse afar off. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 616. 


15 
Hungry I stand, with bread so near my path, 
Like one unwedded by the women’s bath. 
ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 36. (c. 1258) 
O noisy drum, all emptiness within, 
How without food wilt thou thy march begin? 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. 
No bird would fall into the snare but for the 
tyranny of hunger; nay, except for hunger, the 
fowler would not set the snare. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch, viii, Apologue 51. 
It is better to die of repletion than to endure 
hunger. 
Pe Gulistan. Ch. fii, Apologue 8. 


Oppress’d with two weak evils, age and hun- 
ger. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 132. (1600) 
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1 
Never go near a hungry man. (πεινᾶντι δὲ 
μηδὲ ποτένθῃς.) 

TueEocritus, Idyls. No. xv, 1. 148. (c. 270 B.C.) 
A~hungry people listens not to reason. (Nec 
rationem patitur ... populus esuriens.) 

SENECA, De Brevitate Vitae. Ch. 18, sec. 5. 
(c. A.D. 54) The Latin proverb is, “Fames 
bilem acuit” (Hunger sharpens anger). 

A hungry man is an angry man. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
The French say, “Vilain affamé demi en- 
ragé” (A hungry wretch is half mad). 

If thou be hungry, I am angry; let us go fight. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 65. (1678) 
Hunger is insolent and will be fed. . 

Pops, tr., Homer’s Odyssey. Bk. vii,1.300.(1725) 
I’m hungry.—And I’m angry; so let us both go 
fight. 

Swirt, Polite Converation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Where there is Hunger, Law is not regarded; and 
where Law is not regarded, there will be Hunger. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 

A hungry man is an angry man, and an empty 
stomach has no conscience. 

Hacxwoop, Good Cheer, p. 345. (1911) Con- 
versely, “When the stomach is full the heart 
is glad.” 

An empty stomach is not a good political adviser. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN, Cosmic Religion, p. 107. 
Hunger does not breed reform; it breeds madness, 
and all the ugly distempers that make an ordered 

life impossible. 

Wooprow WItson, Address to Congress, 11 
Nov., 1918. 


2 
Of all diseases, hunger is the worst. 
Unxnown, The Dhammapada, xv. (c. 100) 


IlI—Hunger: Proverbial Comparisons 


3 
As hungry as a church-mouse. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 


Ray, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1670) 
4 


I came home . . . hungry as a hunter. 
CHARLES LAMB, Letters, i, 162. (1800) 
lam as hungry as a hunter. 
Mrs. Henry Woon, Treviyn Hold.Ch.19.(1864) 
5 


I am more hungry than any wolfe is. 
JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. L1. (1540) 
As hungry as a woolfe. 
RANDLE CorcraveE, Dictionary: Allouvi. (1611) 
This ravening fellow has a wolf in his belly. 
FLETCHER, Women Pleased. Act i,sc.2.(¢.1620) 
I have the hunger of a wolf. 
Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do with It? Bk. 
i, ch. 3. (1758) 


He is so hungry he could eat a horse behind 
the saddle. 

Jounn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1678) 
I think he could eat a horse, as the Yorkshireman 
says, behind the saddle. 

Watter Scorr, Woodstock. Ch. 20. (1826) 
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7 
She’s sick as a cushion; she wants nothing 
but stuffing. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i. (1738) 


I and my men were as hungry as hawks. 
Joun Taytor, Christmas In and Out. (1652) 
I made a hearty supper, for I was as hungry 
as a hawk. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch.6.(1883) 


9 
I’m hungry as a hod-carrier. 
Lee THAYER, Accessory After the Fact, p. 161. 


(1943) 
10 


Hungry as the grave. 
ἡ ΤΌΜΟΝ; The Seasons: Winter, 1. 393. (1730) 


As hongré as a glede [kite]. 
UnxEnown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) In 
Wricnt, Political Songs of England, 17. 


IlI—Hunger Is the Best Sauce 


That soucht nan othir salso thartill 
Bot appetyt, that oft men takys. 
[That sought no other sauce thereto 
But appetite, that oft men seizes. ] 
JoHN Barsour, The Bruce, iii, 540. (c. 1375) 
Of poynaunt sauce she neded never a deel. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Nonne 
Preestes Tale, |. 14. (c. 1387) 


The best sauce for food is hunger, and for 
drink thirst. (Cibi condimentum esse famem, 
potionis sitim.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 28, sec. 90. 
(c. 45 B.c.) Quoted as a saying of Socrates. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vii, 69, in the 
form, “Optimum condimentum fames,’’ with 
the comment that it was frequently in the 
mouth of Socrates, deriding his voluptuous 
countrymen, who used a variety of provoca- 
tives to stir up appetite. Common to many 
languages. The French say, “II n’y a sauce 
que d’appétit”; or “A bon appétit il ne faut 
point de sauce” (To a good appetite no 
sauce is necessary); the Italians, “1,3 fame 
é il meglior intingolo,” or “Appetito non vuol 
salsa” (Appetite needs no sauce) ; the Dutch. 
“Honger is de beste saus.” 

Socrates said, the best sauce in the world for 
meates, is to bee houngrie. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus, fo. 2. (1542) 
Houngre & thirste is for all thynges the beste 
sauce in the worlde. 

NicoLtas UDALL, tr., Erasmus, fo. 13. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

RICHARD EDEN, tr., The Decades of the Newe 
Worlde, 62 marg. (1555) Joun FLorto, 
Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) etc., etc. 

There is a common prouerbe, that hunger is the 
best Cooke. 

THoMaAS VAUTROLLIER, Luther’s Commentary 
upon Galatians, p. 163. (1577) 

The best sauce in the world is hunger. (La mejor 
salsa del mundo es la hambre. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 
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That “a sharp stomach is the best sauce,” 
saying as true as it is common. 
ἵνα Hone, Table-Book, i, col. 277. (1727) 
Hunger is the best pickle. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s 


is a 


Almanack, 1750. 


Hunger is sawce for an emperor. 
; OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.11.(1709) 


Hunger is good kitchine meat. 
Davip FEerGcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 127 (1721), who explains, “Kitchin” is 
anything eaten with bread as a relish. 


Hunger needs no sauce and thirst turns water 
into wine. 
RoBERT GREENE, Mourning Garment. (1590) 


4 

Then Ladie Lelia said, I never felt anie sweeter 
and better sawce for meate then honger. 

ὲ Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 136. (1574) 


Earn your sauce by sweating. (Tu pulmentaria 
quaere sudando. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. it, 1. 20. (30 B.c.) 


ὃ 
Hunger is the cheapest sawce, and nature 
the cheapest guest. 
Sir THomas OversuryY, Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table. (1613) 


Use hunger as a sauce. (λιμῷ δὲ ὅσαπερ ὄψῳ 
διαχρῆσθε.) 
XENOPHON, Cyropaedia. Bk. ἱ, ch. 5, sec, 12. 
(c. 370 B.C.) 
Hunger is sauce; no dishes please the gorged. 
(Condit fercla fames, plenis insuavia cuncta.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 39. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p.626. 
Make hunger thy sauce as a medicine for health. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Good Husbandrie Les- 
sons. (1573) 


8 
Flesh once a Day, . . . without other Sawce 
than Hunger, is best. 

Joun Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 

cation. Sec. 13. (1693) 
Hunger sauceth every meate. 

STEPHEN Gosson, Schoole of Abuse,p.73.(1579) 
Saith Saint Basil, “Fasting . . . sauceth best the 
use of meats.” 

Jostas SHuTE, Sarah and Hagar (1649), Ὁ. 136. 

(1641) 


HUNTING 
᾿ See also Chase, Sport 
Tom was a mighty hunter before the Lord. 
H. C. Branson, 711 Eat You Last, Ὁ. 7. (1941) 
See also ΝΊΜΒΟΡ, 


10 
The world is made up of two classes—the 
hunters and the hunted. 
Ricuarp ConneELt, Variety: The Most Danger- 
ous Game. (1924) 
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11 
Hunting has as much Pain as Pleasure. 
"ΟΜ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2576.(1732) 


Close huntyng (quoth I) the good hunter 
alowth. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt, ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


13 

The hare, the partridge and the fox must be 
preserved first, in order that they may be 
killed afterwards. 

Joun Luspock, Pleasures of Life. Ch. 9. (1887) 
The Prince ...is a mighty hunter. I wonder 
why Englishmen always want to kill something. 

H. 5. MERRIMAN, The Sowers. Ch. 21. (1896) 
What shall we go out and kill? (The after- 
breakfast inquiry.) An Englishman’s idea of hap- 
piness is to find something he can kill and to 
hunt it. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, i, 19. (1902) 

14 
There commeth greater delyght in the hunt- 
ing, then in the eating. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 394. (1580) 


The hunter follows what flees him; taken, he 
leaves them; and ever he seeks what is beyond 
what he has found. (Venator sequitur fugi- 
entia, capta relinquit; {semper et inventis 
ulteriora petit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 9, 1. 9. (c. 13 B.C.) 
ALL ARE NOT HUNTERS WHO BLOW A HORN, see 

under APPEARANCE. 


HURRY 
Ἔ See also Haste 
Without hurrying, the runner reaches his goal. 
ΣΆΝΕ Teaching. No. 48. (c. 2000 Β. c.) Budge, tr. 


Dilly- dally brings night as soon as Hurry- 
Scurry. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, A Glossary of West Wor- 
cestershire Words, p. 39. (1882) 


Let no one see you in a hurry. (ἐν ὁδῷ μὴ 
σπεύδειν.) 


Cuiton, Maxim. (c. 560 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Chilon. Bk. i, sec. 70. 
Do not be in a hurry. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk.xiii,ch.17.(c.500 B.C.) 
Do not live in a hurry. (No vivir apriesa.) 
Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 174. (1647) 
Nothing so vulgar as to be in a hurry. 
Ο. W. Hoitmes, The Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table. Ch. 6. (1860) 


Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing 
he is about is too big for him. Haste and 
hurry are very different things. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 Aug., 1749. 
A man of sense may be in haste, but can never 
be in a-hurry, because he knows that whatever 
he does in a hurry, he must necessarily do very ill. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 28 Aug., 1751. 
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Though I am always in haste, I am never in a 
hurry. 
; Joun Westey, Letter, 10 Dec., 1777. 


Hurry is the failing of fools. (Es pasion de 
necios la prisa.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
53. (1647) 
Let us leave hurry to slaves. 


: Ε. W. Emerson, Essays: Manners. (1844) 


Hurrying does not accomplish anything. 
GrorceE HeErzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 232. (1936) 


3 

What boots the calm of this whole shop 

If my inside is going pop? (Quid prodest 

totius regionis silentium, si adfectus fremunt?) 
SENECA, Epistles. (a. A.D. 64) Webster, tr. 

He sows hurry and reaps indigestion. 

. R. L. STEVENSON, An A pology for Idlers.(1881) 


Nothing can be more useful to a man than a 
determination not to be hurried. 
H. Ὁ. THOREAU, as quoted by Brooks, The 
Opinions of Oliver Allston, Ὁ. 51. (c. 1850) 
He who is hurried cannot walk gracefully. (Mang 
hsing wu hao pu.) 
WiIL1i1aM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
115. (1875) 
Hurried men Jack wisdom. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 565. (1937) 
It is better to get wet than to hurry. 
. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 365. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
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5 

Tis a cruel thing for women to be deprived of 

a husband. (ἄλγος γυναιξὶν ἀνδρὸς εἴργεσθαι.) 
AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1. 920. (458 B.C.) 

Marriage-beds are filled with tears through long- 

ing for husbands. (λέκτρα δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν πόθῳ] 

πίμπλαται δακρύμασιν.) 

ὲ AESCHYLUS, Persians, 1. 133. (472 B.C.) 


In taking a husband, a woman prefers a poor 
youth to a rich old man. 
SIMEON ASHKENAZI (Ὁ), Yalkut:Ruth.(c.1250) 
Jesu Crist us sende 
Housbondes meke, yonge, and fresshe a-bedde. 
CHAuCcER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, 1. 402. (c. 1388) 


The lame man makes the best husband. (ἄριστα 
χωλὸς οἰφεῖ.) 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. Bk. xiii, sec.568E. 
(c. A.D. 200) An English proverb says, “A 
reformed rake makes the best husband.” 


I do not want a shoe larger than my foot. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 49a. (c. 
450) I do not want a husband from a rank 
higher than my own, on the principle, 
“Marry above you and you get a master.” 
In takinge a husbande, no heede can be too wary, 
no choyce too chary. 
GrorcE Pertie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 176. (1576) 
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9 

Until the hours of absence should run through, 

And truant husband should return, and say, 

“My dear, I was the first who came away.” 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 141. (1818) 


10 
We wedded men live in sorrow and care. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale: Prologue, 1. 17. (c. 1386) 


11 
She’s been thinking of the old ’un. 
jp DICKENS, David Copperfield. Ch. 3. (1849) 


He is an ill husband that is not missed. 
THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 2. (1633) 
She that hath an ill Husband, shews it in her 
Dress. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4139.(1732) 
Another proverb says, “A bad husband can- 
not be a good man.” 


13 
The better workman, the worse husband. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 62. (1633) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158, who 
adds, “It is an observation generally true 
(the more the pity) .” 


14 
Feed the brute! 
GrorcE Du Maurier. His famous prescription 
for keeping a husband’s love. In Punch, vol. 
Ixxxix, p. 206. (1886) 


15 
God give me a rich Husband, tho’ he be an 
Ass. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1670.(1732) 
Husband, don’t believe what you see, but what 
I tell you. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2577. 


16 
If the husband be not at home, there is no- 
body. 

HeErseErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1014. (1640) 
When the good man is from home, the good 
wife’s table is soon spread. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1678) 
When the good man’s away the board cloth is 
tint [lost}. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 352. (1721) 
When the good Man is abroad, the good Wom- 
an’s Table is soon spread. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5587.(1732) 


17 

Already, with unblushing face, Lalage seeks 
for a husband. (Iam proterva | fronte petet 
Lalage maritum. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 5,1. 15. (23 B.C.) 
Often a husband is sought for at a husband’s 
funeral. (Funere saepe viri vir quaeritur.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 431. (c.1 B.C.) 
It is proper that a man seek a wife, but it is 
not proper than a woman seek a husband. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kidduskin, fo. 2b. (c. 450) 
A husband’s loss never goes without sighs: 
The widow makes a lot of noise—then consoles 

herself. 
(La perte d’un époux ne va point sans soupirs: 
On fait beaucoup de bruit, et puis on se console.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 21. (1667) 
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What creatures widows are in weeping for their 
husbands and then presently leaving off. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 17 Oct., 1667. 
Sorrow for a Husband, is like a Pain in the 
Elbow, sharp and short. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4231.(1732) 


for a straight stick, you choose not at the 
last a crooked staff. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England. (1580) 

You fasted long, and worried on a fly. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 385. (1721) 
“Spoken to them who having refused many 
good matches at last marry unworthily.” 
The Scots also say, “She wad na hae the 
walkers, and the riders gaed by.” 


2 
Think not, the husband gain’d, that all is done; 
The prize of happiness must still be won: 
And, oft, the careless find it to their cost, 
The lover in the husband may be lost. 

GEORGE LYTTELTON, Advice to a Lady. (a.1773) 


᾿ 
Η 
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8 
There hath bene never any one husband so 


ει good, but there may bee others found as good. 


᾿ GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 83. (1576) 


Why is it that, when men who have wives at 


1 . home are returning either from the country or 
Take heed, Camilla, that seeking all the Wood | 


from abroad, they send ahead to tell their 


wives that they are coming? Is it because this 


A husband is a man who two minutes after his | 


head touches the pillow is snoring like an over- 
loaded omnibus. 

OcveN Nasu, The Trouble with Women Is 
Men. (1942) 


Shameless Chloe inscribed the monuments 
of her seven husbands with “Chloe wrought 
this.” (Se fecisse Chloe.) What could be 
plainer? 
ΜΆΑΆΤΙΑΙ, Epigrams. Bk. ix, No. 15. (A.D. 93) 
“Chloe fecit” was intended to mean “Chloe 
built this tomb.” 


Her husband the relater she preferr’d 
Before the angel. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. viii, 1. 52. (1667) 
A woman never forgets her sex. She would rather 
talk with a man than an angel, any day. 

O. W. Hortmes, The Poet at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 4. (1872) 


What does a husband matter? He is an in- 
cident all married women should forget. 
: ῬΗΠῚΡ Moetrer, Madame Sand. Act i. (1917) 


A husband’s a plaster which cures all girlish 
ills. (Un mari est un emplétre qui garit tous 
les maux des filles.) 
Mo ttre, Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Act ii, sc. 1, 
1. 39. (1666) 
A husband ofttimes makes the best physician, 
says the proverb. 
R. H. Baroam, The Ingoldsby Legends: The 
Lady Rhodesia. (1840) 
A husband, even though a fool, 
Teaches far more than any boarding-school. 
Ex.en T. Fow er, Fuel of Fire. Ch. 4. Chapter 
heading. (.901) 


If there were no husbands, who would look 
after our mistresses? 
Grorcz Moorz, Confessions of ao Young Man. 
Ch. 10. (1888) 


is the mark of a man who is confident that 
his wife is not up to any mischief? 
PLutarcH, Moralia: The Roman Questions. 
Sec. 266B. (A.D. 96) 
The husband who desires to surprise is often 
very much surprised himself. (Mari qui veut 
surprendre est souvent fort surpris.) 
Vottaire, La Femme Qui a Raison. Act ii, sc. 
2. (c. 1750) 
If he [the husband] takes a chance and returns 
home suddenly, he is the master, but it is im- 
prudent and in bad taste, for he exposes himself 
to unhappy surprises. 
(Si, par mégarde, II se hazarde, 
A rentrer chez lui tout ἃ coup, 
Il est le maitre, Mais c’est peut-étre 
Imprudent et de mauvais goit; 
Car il s’expose A... triste chose!) 
Henry Mernac ann Lupovic Hartvy, La 
Belle Héléne. Act ii. (1864) 


10 

Be a good husband, and you will soon get a 
penny to spend, a penny to lend, and a penny 
for a friend. 

ἘΝ Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1813) 


Dress to meet your parents, undress to meet 

your husband. (Ch‘uan i chien fu mu, (Ὁ i 
chien chang fu.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2237. (1875) 


Benedick the married man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 
1, 270. (1598) 
Hero: My heart is exceedingly heavy. 
Margaret: "Twill be heavier soon by the weight 
of a man. 
Hero: Fie upon thee! art not ashamed? 
Margaret: Of what, lady? of speaking hon- 
ourably? ... Is there any harm in “the heavier 
for a husband”? 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
4, 26. (1598) 


Ellie: Why do women always want other 

women’s husbands? 

Shotover: Why do horse-thieves prefer a 

horse that is broken to one that is wild? 
SHAw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


14 
You'll have a sad husband, you have such 
good luck at cards. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


15 
He [the husband] alone is ignorant of every- 
thing. (Ille solus nescit omnia.) 

Trrencr, Adelphoe, |. 548. (160 B.€.) 
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The head of the house is the last to know of its 
dishonor. (Dedecus ille domus sciet ultimus.) 

Juvenar, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 342. (c. A.D. 120) 
The goodman’s the last to know what’s amiss at 
home. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 52. (1670) 
The good Man of the House is the last that 
knows what’s done at Home. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4558.(1732) 
It’s the old gag. The husband’s the last one to 
know. 

LESLIE Forp, The Murder of a Fifth Columnist, 

p. 102. (1941) 


II—Husband: The Henpecked Husband 
See also Wife: The Crowing Hen 


4 
God gif ye war Johne Thomsounis man. 
WILLIAM Dunnar, Poems, Ixii, 4. (c. 1500) 
Some will allege he was Iohn Thomsons man. 
Rospert Monro, His Expedition with the 
Worthy Scots Regiment, ii, 30. (1637) 
So the imperious Roxalan. 
Made the Great Turk John Thomson’s man. 
SAMUEL CoLvILLe, Whiggs Supplication, i, 18. 
(1681) 
Better be John Tomson’s man, than Ring and 
Dinn’s, or John Knox’s. John Tomson’s man is 
he that is complaisant to his wife’s humours, 
Ring and Dinn’s is he whom his wife scolds, 
John Knox’s is he whom his wife beats. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 72. (1721) 
D'ye think I am to be John Tamson’s man, and 
maistered by women a’ the days o’ my life? 
; Water Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 38. (1816) 


Euermore like a hog hangeth the groyne 

On her husbande, except he be her slaue. 
Joun Hex woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 

Had you some husbande, and snapte at him thus, 

Iwys he would geue you a recumbentibus 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 


He rides with a sark [chemise] tail in his 
teeth. 
JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 154. (1721) 
“Spoken when a new married man has been 
abroad, and makes haste home.” 


He lives under the sign of the cat’s foot. He is 
hen-peckt, his wife scratches him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 

The Germans say, “Unter dem Pantoffel 
sein” (To be under the slipper). 


III—Husband and Wife 


It is your fate to be my wife, mine to be your 
husband. (gol μὲν γαμεῖσθαι μόρσιμον γαμεῖν δ᾽ 
ἐμοί.) 
AESCHYLUS, Amymone. Frag. 4, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.C.) 


Even if the husband is small as an ant, his 
wife will seat herself among the nobles of 
the land. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, 118b. (c. 450) 
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Though the husband be a flax-beater, his wife 

will call him to the threshold and sit with him. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, 118b; Kethu- 
both, 758. 


7 
The wife who tricks her husband wrecks the 
home. (Naufragium rerum est mulier male 
fida marito.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 6. (c. 
175 8.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p.624. 
If a husband is unfaithful, it is like spitting from 
the house into the street ; but if a wife is unfaith- 
ful, it is like spitting from the street into the house. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 382. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


But wedded men ne knowe no mesure, 
Whan that they finde a pacient creature. 
CHaAwcer, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 
]. 566. (c. 1388) 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 
Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide not. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2579 (1732) 


If a man stay away from his wife for seven 
years, the law presumes the separation to 
have killed him; yet, according to our daily 
experience, it might well prolong his life. 

C. J. Dariinc, Scintillae Juris. (1877) 


10 
If wives will have rain, down then it drives, 
The calmest husbands make the stormiest 
Wives. 
TroMaAs DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Act v. 
sc. 1. (1602) 
The husband was reminded of his lordly author- 
ity when he only looked into his trencher [in the 
time of Elizabeth], one of its learned aphorisms 
having descended to us,—“The calmest husbands 
make the stormyest wives.” 
Isaac D’IsraAExl, Curiosities of Literature, iii, 


39. (1791) 
11 


A man leaveth his own father that brought 
him up, and his own country, and cleaveth 
unto his wife. 

pA POETY DRG: I Esdras, iv, 20. (c. A.D. 90) 


Wives are their husbands’, not their children’s 
friends. (γυναῖκες ἀνδρῶν, οὐ παίδων φίλαι.) 


EvurIpmves, Electra, Ἰ. 266. (c. 413 B.C.) 


13 
The wife should yield in all things to her lord. 
(γυναῖκα yap χρὴ πάντα συγχωρεῖν πόσει.) 
Evuripipes, Electra, 1. 1052. (c. 413 B.c.) 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your husbands. 
Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them. (αἱ γυναῖκες, ὑποτάσσεσθε τοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν. . .. οἱ ἄνδρες, ἀγαπᾶτε τὰς γυναῖκας 
καὶ μὴ πικραίνεσθε πρὸς αὐτάς.) 

New Testament: Colossians, iii, 18, 19. (c. Α.0. 
59) The Vulgate is, “Mulicres subditae estote 
viris. . . . Viri diligite uxores vestras, et 
nolite amari esse ad illas.” Repeated with 
variations in Hpkesians, v, 22-25. 
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Ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands. 


(ὁμοίως τοῖς ἰδίοις 
ἀνδράσιν.) 

New Testament: I Peter, iii, 1. (¢. A.D. 63) 
The Vulgate is, “Mulieres subditae sint viris 
suis. 

Serve your husband as your master, and beware 
of him as a traitor. (Sers ton mari comme ton 
maitre, Et t’en garde comme d’un traitre.) 

MonralcnE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch.5.(1595) Quoted. 

In less than law, her master; 
In more than name, her friend. 

OrpHEus Ὁ. Kerr (R. H. NEWELL), The Perfect 

Husband. (1864) 


1 
Seldom doth the Husbande thryve withoute 
the leve of his wyfe. 


JouHN FiTzHERBERT, The Boke of Husbandry. 
Sec. 142. (1523) 


2 

When the Husband is Fire, and the Wife Tow, 
the Devil easily sets all in a Flame. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5594.(1732) 


γυναῖκες ὑποτασσόμεναι 


The greatest parte of the faultes committed 
by the wives, take their beginning of the fault 
of the husbandes. 

STEFANO GuAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 22. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
They verifye the Proverbe, when their husbande 
goeth aboute to make earth of them, they goe 
aboute to make fleshe without him. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 26. 
Remembring the saying, That a man muste 
neyther chyde nor play with his wife in the 
presence of others: for that the one bewrayeth 
her imperfections, the other his owne follye. 
‘i Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 27. 


The wisdome, valour, and authoritie of the 
husband, serveth as a buckler to defende the 
honour of the wife. 
STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 29, (1574) 
I'll buckler thee against a million. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew. Act 
iii, sc. 2, 1. 241. (1594) 


In the husband wisdom, in the wife gentle- 
ness. 
Ε Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 660. (1640) 


A good oe makth a good husbande (they 
sale). 
That (quoth I) ye maie tourne an other waie. 
To make a good husbande, make a good wyfe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
As thou framest thy manners, so wil thy wife 
fit hirs. . . . Husbands that are chast and godly, 
cause also their wiues to imitate their goodnesse. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 472. (1580) 
Who doth desire that chaste his wife should be, 
First be he true, for truth doth truth deserve. 
Sm Pur Smvey, Arcadia. Bk. ii. (a. 1586) 
A good Jack maketh a good Gill. 
WiLtiaM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 317 


(1605) Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 
108 (1670), with the comment, “Inferiors 
imitate the manners of superiors, wives of 
their husbands.” 
For the old saying is, a good husband makes a 
good wife. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. iii, mem. 4, subs. 1. (1621) 
What may not a wise woman bring a bad hus- 
band to in time? The good Gill may mend the 
bad Jack. 

RIcHARD BrATHWAIT, History of Moderation, 

p. 15. (1669) 
A good Husband makes a good Wife at any time. 

GEORGE FArQuHAR, The Inconstant. Act ii, sc. 

1. (1702) 
Good wives and good plantations are made by 
good husbands. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
One good Husband is worth two good Wives, for 
the scarcer things are the more they’re valued 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 
We tell the ladies that good wives make good 
husbands. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. (1759) BosweELt (Hill), i, 

324. 
As the husband is, the wife is. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Locksley Hall, 1. 47. (1842) 


7 

There is only one thing for a man to do who 
is married to a woman who enjoys spending 
money, and that is to enjoy earning it. 

E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 
A man should be taller, older, heavier, uglier and 
hoarser than his wife. 

E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. 


8 
When the good wife drinketh to the husband 
all is well in the house. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 
When the husband drinks to the wife, all would 
be well; when the wife drinks to the husband, 
all is well. 

ὃ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 53. (1670) 


There are few wives so perfect that they 
prevent a husband repenting [having married 
them], at least once a day. (Il y a peu de 
femmes si parfaites qu’elles empéchent un 
mari de se repentir, du moins une fois le 
jour. ) 

LA Bruyvere, Les Caractéres; Des Femmes 

(1688) 


10 
The wife always by quietude conquers her 
husband. (‘Pin chang ‘i ching sheng ‘mu.) 
LAo-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 61. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 
The virtuous wife rules her husband by obeying 
him. (Casta ad virum matrona parendo imperat.) 
PuUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.108.(c.43 B.C.) 
She commandeth her Husband . . . by constant 
obeying him. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: The Good 
Wife. (1642) 
An obedient Wife commands her Husband. 
THOMAS Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 640. (1732) 
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1 
In mariage, as market folkes tel me, the hus- 
band should haue two eies, and the wife but 
one. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 284. (1580) 

Thou must be a glasse to thy wife, for in thy 
face must shee see hir owne. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 473. 


2 
There’s no such cosy combination as is Man 
and Wife. (ἐὰν σκοπῇ τις, ὡς ἀνήρ re καὶ γυνή.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 647K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Man and wife make one fool. 

Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act i. (1614) 
Valentine: The two greatest monsters in the 
world are a man and a woman. - 

Sir Sampson Legend: Why my opinion is that 
those two monsters, joined together, make yet a 
greater, that’s a man and his wife. 

ConcrEVE, Love for Love. Act iv, sc. 10. (1695) 
Composed that monstrous animal, a husband 
and wife. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xv, ch. 9. (1749) 
That moral centaur, man and wife. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 158. (1818) 
Most men and women are merely one couple more. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1869) 
Husband and wife come to look alike at last. 

O. W. Hoimes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 7. (1860) 


3 
A wife should live pleasantly with her hus- 
band and not be cross all the time because 
she is virtuous. (ἡδέως συνοικῇ καὶ μὴ ὀργιζομένη 
ὅτι σωφρονεῖ.) 
Μετκοροκῦβ (c. 168 B.C.), aS quoted by 
PrutarcH, Moralta, 142A, 753C. 
Believe me, there is nothing like having a hus- 
band at night beside you, were it for nothing 
save the pleasure of having one who salutes you 
with a God protect you! when you sneeze. (En- 
fin il n’est rien tel, Madame, croyez-moi, Que 
d’avoir un mari la nuit auprés de soi; Ne fut-ce 
que pour l’heur d’avoir qui vous salue D’un 
Dieu vous soit en aide! alors qu’on éternue ) 
MOLIERE, Sganarelle. Sc. 2. (1660) 


4 
Tis the established custom [in Vienna] for 
every lady to have two husbands, one that 
bears the name and another that performs the 
duties. 
Mary Wortrtey Montacu, Letter to Lady 
Rich, 20 Sept., 1716. 


The concern that some women show at the 
absence of their husbands, does not arise 
from their not seeing them and being with 
them, but from their apprehension that their 
husbands are enjoying pleasures in which they 
do not participate, and which, from their 
being at a distance, they have not the power 
of interrupting. 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. (1588) As quoted by 

BLAND, Proverbs, ii, 133. 
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In our age, women commonly reserve the mani- 
festation of their affection towards their hus- 
bands until they have lost them. 
MonralIcnE, Essays. (1588) As quoted by 
BLanp, Proverbs, ii, 158. 


The cunning wife makes her husband her 
apron. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
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The Lord maketh a man, but the wife maketh 
an husband. 
HELEN ROWLAND, Sayings of Mrs. Solomon, 
p. 20. (1913) 
The happiest wife is not she that getteth the 
best husband, but she that maketh the best of 
that which she getteth. 
HELEN ROWLAND, Sayings of Mrs. Solomon, 
p. 21. 


The husband sings and the wife accompanies. 
(Fu ch‘ang fu sui.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2209. (1875) Conjugal felicity. 


9 
It is their husbands’ faults If wives do fall. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 3, 87. (1605) 
The wife seldom rambles till the husband shews 
her the way. 
JoHn VaANBRUGH, The Provok’d Wife. Act v, 
sc. 4. (1697) 
Each husband gets the infidelity he deserves. 
ZELDA PoPpKIN, No Crime for a Lady, p. 19. 
(1942) The Italians say, “Se la moglie pecca, 
non é il marito innocente” (If the wife sins, 
the husband is not innocent). 


, 
Wedded persons may thus passe ouer theyr 
lyues quietly ... yf the husbande become 
deafe, and the wyfe blynde. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, 7he Garden of Wysdom. 
Pt. ii, fo. 4. (1539) 
Then marriage may be said to be past in all 
quietnesse, when the wife is blind, and the hus- 
band deafe. 
THomMas Heywoop, Dialogues. (1637) 
A husband must be deaf and the wife blind to 
have quietness. 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 144. (1666) 
Happy is the deaf Man, that has a scolding Wife. 
OswaLp DYKEs, English Proverbs, p.231.(1709) 
The husband must not see, and the wife must 
be blind. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 338. (1710) 
A deaf husband and a blind wife are always a 
happy couple. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 484. (1940) 


A woman going in to her husband should put 
off her shame with her clothes, and on leav- 
ing him should put it on again with them. 
(τῇ δὲ πρὸς τὸν ἴδιον ἄνδρα μελλούσῃ πορεύεσθαι 
παρήνει ἅμα τοῖς ἐνδύμασι καὶ τὴν αἰσχύνην 
ἀποτίθεσθαι.) 

THEANO, wife of Pythavoras, advising a bride. 
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(c. 525 B.c.) It was also Theano who, when 
asked how many days it was before a woman 
became pure after intercourse, replied, “With 
her own husband at once, with another man 
never.” See DiocENES LAERTIUS, Pythagoras, 
viii, 43. Quoted by MonralcneE, Essays, i, 20. 

Be Lucretia through the day, if it pleases you; 

Lais I wish for at night. (Lucretia toto | sis licet 

usque die; Laida nocte volo.) 

MartTIAt, Epigrams. Bk. xi, No. 104. (A.p 93) 

To his wife. 

A good wife is a perfect lady in the living room, 

a good cook in the kitchen, and a harlot in the 

bed room. 

: RICHARD SALE, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 221. (1942) 


Nor put to thy hand betwixt bark and tree, 
least through thy owne follie so pinched thou 
be. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 10. (1573) Between 
husband and wife. 

Put not your hand between the rind and the tree. 

Davin FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (c. 
1595) 

Being so audacious as to go betweene barke and 
tree, breeding suspitions .. between man and 
wife. 

DaniéL Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, sig. Cc. 
(1642) 

Between the tree and your finger never put the 
bark. (Entre l’arbre et le doigt i] ne faut point 
mettre l’écorce.) 

ΜΟΙ ΙΣΒΕ, Le Médicin Malgré Lui. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1666) Referred to as a saying of Cicero. 

It is ill meddling between the bark and the rind. 
It is a troublesome and thankless office to con- 
cern ourselves in the jars, and outfalls of near 
relations, as man and wife, parents and children. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 200. (1721) 

Put not the hand betwcen the bark and the tree. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 118. (1678) 
Is it for me to stir up strife between them, and 
put as ’twere my finger betwixt the bark and tree ? 
5 WALTER Sco1t. The Monastery. Ch. 4. (1820) 


It is well within the order of things 
That man should listen when his mate sings; 
But the true male never yet walked 
Who liked to listen when his mate talked. 
ANNA WICKHAM, Contemplative Quarry: The 
Affinity. (1920) 


One can always recognize women who trust 
their husbands. They look so thoroughly un- 
happy. 

Oscar Wipe. Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii 

(1892) 
It is most dangerous nowadays for a husband to 
pay any attention to his wife in public. It always 
makes people think that he beats her when they 
are alone. 

Oscar Wipe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii. 
A husband is a sort of promissory note—a woman 
is tired of meeting him. 

Oscar WILDE, 4 Woman of No Importance. 

Act ii. (1893) 
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See also Cunning, Deceit, Dissimulation, 
Pretence, Treachery 


4 

If I did that what a row you would raise. 

(εἰ ἔγὼ ταῦτα ἐποίουν ὅσος ἂν ἣν θόρυβος.) 

ΑΕΒΟΡ, Fables: The Wolf and the Shepherds. 

(c. 570 B.c.) When the wolf peered in at 
the door and saw the shepherds eating a 
sheep, he made the above remark. From 
this proverb, “A wolf’s saying” (λύκου 
ῥήματα), of men who condemn in others 
what they practice themselves. 


5 

Though the Governor may have the appear- 
ance of a nobleman, he may also resemble the 
sacred crocodiles [in] rapacity and cruelty. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 

xxili, 1. 19. (c. 700 Β. 6.) Budge, tr. 
Those too I hate who profess purity, 
though in secret reckless sinners. 

(μισώ δὲ καὶ ras σώφρονα μὲν ἐν λόγοις, 
λάθρᾳ δὲ τόλμας οὐ καλὰς κεκτημένας.) 

Evuripives, Hippolytus, 1. 413. (c. 428 Β.6.) 
Inwardly base, but with an outward appearance 
of virtue. (Introrsum turpem, speciosum pelle 
decora.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 45. (20 B.C.) 
They pretend they are priests and live like 
Bacchanals. (Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vi- 
vunt.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 3. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 
What difference does it make if you conceal your 
face under a Gallic cowl when you steal out at 
night for adultery? (Quo, si nocturnus adulter 
tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucullo?) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 144. (c. A. ο. 120) 

Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΩΝΕ, i, 56. 
With-uten feire and frakel with-innen. 

Unknown, Old English Homilies,i,25.(c.1200) 
Mony appel is bryht with-vte 
And bitter with-inne. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (Skeat). 30 

(c. 1275) See also under ΑΡΡι.". 

Outward they are gilded, so that it dazzles; but 
all lead within. (Di fuor dorate son si ch’ egli 
abbaglia, | ma dentro tutte piombo.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxiii, 1. 64. (c. 1300) 
Such sayntes in shewe are Satans in deede. 

GEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 157. (1576) 
A bad man is worse when he pretends to be a 
saint. (Malus ubi bonus se simulat, tunc est 
pessimus. ) 

Bacon, Ornamenta Rationalia. (c. 1597) 

As spotted as the Ermine, whose smooth skin. 
Though it be fair without, is foule within. 

RicHAkRD BRATHWAIT, Omphale, |. 277. (1621) 
Fair without but foul within. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 10. (1633) 
The crosse in his breast and the deuill in his 
actions. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 97. 

They set the sign of the cross over their outer 
doors, and sacrifice to their gut and their groin 
in their inner closets. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata: Impostura. (1636) 
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The beads in the hand, and the Devil in Capuch. 
ἩΈΒΒΣΕΊ, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1080. (1640) 
The capuch is the cowl of a monk’s cloak. 
Beads about his neck and the devil in his body. 
Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 15. (1659) 
A sheep without, a wolf within. 

Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 1232.(1663) 
One face to God, and another to the Devil. 

JaMEs KetLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 152. (1721) 
A fair Face, and a foul Heart. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 88. (1732) 
Beads about the Neck, and the Devil in the heart. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 944. (1732) 
The Cross on the Breast, and the Devil in the 
Heart. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4462.(1732) 
To have the rosary in the hands and the devil 
in the soul. (Tener rosario en las manos, y el 
diablo en el alma.) 

CHARLES CAHTER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 278. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Outside a sheep’s skin, inside a wolf’s heart. (Wai 
p‘i yang p‘i, nei ts‘ang lang hsin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1366. (1875) 

He hailed the power of Jesus’ name 
An’ soaked ’em twelve per cent. 
z Poustas Mattock, Behind a Spire. (1930) 


i know not how to play the fox, nor to call 
myself the friend of both parties. (οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἀλωπεκίζειν, | οὐδ᾽ ἀμφοτέροισι γίγνεσθαι φίλον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 1241. (422 B.C.) 
Though your brow be smooth, you nourish a 
crafty fox in that hollow heart of yours. (Fronte 
politus | astutam vapido servas in pectore vol- 
pem.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 116. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 


2 
If you want to see black-hearted people, look 
among those who never miss their prayers 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xiii. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
To bare the face and veil the heart. (Frontes 
aperit hominum, mentes tegit. ) 

Cicero, Pro Plancio. Ch. vi, sec. 16. (54 8.C.) 
Quoted by Ausontus, Epistles, ii, referring 
to life at court. 

It is ill to put a blithe face on a black heart. 
F JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 216. (1721) 


Mr. Podsnap settled that whatever he put 
behind him he put out of existence. . . . Mr. 
Podsnap had even acquired a peculiar flour- 
ish of his right arm in often clearing the 
world of its most difficult problems, by 
sweeping them behind him. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ἘΝ 11. 

(1865) Hence “Podsnappery.” 


δ 
He can say, My jo, and think it not. 
Davip FeErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. 
(c. 1595) Cited by KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 144, with the comment, “That is, he can 
pretend kindness, where he has none.” 
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6 
He beareth fire in one hand, and water in 
the other. (Lui porta fuoco in vna mano, & 
aqua in |’altra.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 


7 
An hypocrite, who as the Poet saieth, covereth 
his conceits with a contrarie cloake. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 30. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
A hypocrite is in himself both the archer and 
the mark, in all actions shooting at his own 
praise or profit. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy and Profane 
States: The Hypocrite. (1642) 
Hypocrites are likened to bull-rushes, which are 
green and smoothe. 
Joun Trapp, Commentary: Genests, xxxi, 27 
(1643) 


8 
There is an hypocrisy in vice as well as re- 
ligion. 
T.C. Haripurton (SAM SLICK), Wise Saws. Ch 
27. (1843) 


The only vice that cannot be forgiven is 
hypocrisy. The repentance of a hypocrite is 
itself hypocrisy. 

Hazvitt, Characteristics. No. 256. (ς, 1821) 


10 

In life you loved me not, in death you bewail 
me. 

sa ERBERY Jacula Prudentum. No. 220. (1640) 


Recompensing former loytryng lyfe loose, 
As dyd the pure penitent that stale a goose 
And stack downe a fether. 

Joun Heywooop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
The Friar preached against stealing, and had a 
goose in his sleeve. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 739. 

(1640) The Spaniards say, “Hurtar el puerco, 
y dar los pies por Dios” (To steal the pig and 
give the feet to God); the Italians, “Rubar 
il porco, e darne i piedi per l’amor die Dio” 
(To steal the pig, and give away the feet 
for the love of God). 


12 

The joy of a hypocrite [is] but for a moment. 

(Gaudium hypocritae ad instar puncti.) 
Old Testament: Job, xx, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 


13 
No man is a hypocrite in his pleasures. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, 1783. 
14 
Spread yourself upon his bosom publicly, 
whose heart you would eat in private. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man Oué of His Humour. 
Act ili, sc. 4, (1599) 


15 

Who could endure the Gracchi railing at sedi- 
tion? (Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes? ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 24. (c. a.p. 120) 
That is: Who could listen to a man de- 
nouncing things which he does shamelessly 
himself? 
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He never used his arms against the stream, nor 

uttered the unfettered thoughts of his mind, 

nor devoted his life to the cause of truth. 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 89. 

While commending beans, I am at heart a glutton. 

(Laudem siliquas occultas ganeo.) 

; JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 58. 


Hypocrisy is a homage which vice pays to 
virtue. (L’hypocrisie est un hommage que le 
vice rend a la vertu.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 218. (1665) 
Hypocrisy is a Sort of Homage, that Vice pays 
to Virtue. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2580.(1732) 


2 
They hide what goes on in their lives behind 
the scenes. (Vitae poscaenia celant.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1186. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
I hope you have not been Jeading a double 
life, pretending to be wicked, and being really 
good all the time. That would be hypocrisy. 
OscaR WILDE, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Act ii. (1895) 


3 
He passed by on the other side. (ἰδὼν αὐτὸν 
ἀντιπαρῆλθεν. 
New Testament: Luke, x, 31. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Viso illo praeterivit.” 


Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men’s bones, and of 
all uncleanness. (οὐαὶ ὑμῖν, γραμματεῖς καὶ 
Φαρισαῖοι ὑποκριταί, ὅτι παρομοιάζετε τάφοις 
κεκονιαμένοι5.) 


New Testament: Matthew, xxiii, 27. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
50) The Vulgate is, “Vae vobis Scribae et 
Pharisaei hypocritae: quia similes estis se- 
pulchris dealbatis.” Christ is paraphrasing 
an old Greek proverb, τοῖχος κεκονιαμένος 
(a whitened wall), cited by Erasmus. There 
are many Greek proverbial phrases for pre- 
tence or hypocrisy: Aayws καθεύδων (a sleep- 
ing hare); ὑπόχαλκον χρυσίον (bronzed 
gold) ; εὔνους ὁ σφάκτης (a soft-hearted mur- 
derer). 

Publicans and sinners on the one side; Scribes 
and Pharisees on the other. 

WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, Sermon. (a. 1644) 


Hypocrisy is an abominable vice.—’Tis in- 
deed, to be a Pharisee, and carry two faces 
in a hood, as the saying is. 
THOMAS SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1668) See under FAce. 


6 
I hate a bad man saying what is good. (μισῶ 
πονηρόν, χρηστὸν ὅταν εἵπῃ λόγον.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 767. Kock. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
Aping the words of goodness is the greater wick- 
edness. (Bonitatis verba imitari maior malitia est.) 
Pusiizius Syrus,Sententiae.No.74.(c.43 B.C.) 
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When the villain pretends to be good, he is most 
the villain. (Malus bonum ubi se simulat tunc 
est pessimus.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 358. 
An ill Man is worst, when he appeareth good. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 626. (1732) 


7 
Chang: Confucius said, “Your good careful 
people of the villages are the thieves of vir- 
tue.”” What sort of people were they who 
could be so styled? 
Mencius: Eunuch-like, flattering their genera- 
tion—such are your good careful men of 
the villages. 
MENcIus, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. ii, ch. 37, sec. 
8-12. (c. 300 B.C.) 
8 
Hypocrites are in the lowest reach of the fire. 
MoHAMMED, Koran, iv, 144. (c. 622) Bell, tr. 
St. Augustine is credited with the saying, 
“Multi adorantur in ara cremantur in igne” 
(Many are worshipped at the altar who are 
burning in fire). 


9 
Act as if I did not know it. (Faites comme si 
je ne le savois pas.) 

Mo rere, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Act ii, 
sc. 4, ]. 19. (1670) The teacher of philosophy 
has remarked that of course M. Jourdain 
knows Latin, and the latter answers, “Οἱ 
course; but explain it just as if I didn’t.” 

10 
He is an extremely hypocritical man; a Greek 
of the lower empire. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, referring to Alexander 
I of Russia. See O’MEaArA, Napoleon in Exile, 
5 Dec., 1816. 

He has the smartness of an attorney’s clerk, and 
the intrigues of a Greck of the lower empire. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, referring to Lord Palmer- 
ston. (Runnymede Letters, 1836.) 


11 
The hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 
In naked ugliness. He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in. 
Ropert POLtok, The Course of Time. Bk. viii, 
1, 615. (1827) 
With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other took a shilling out. 
RoBert Potiock, The Course of Time. Bk. viii, 
]. 632. (1827) 


12 
He knows how much of what men paint them- 
selves 
Would blister in the light of what they are. 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, Ben Jonson En- 
tertains a Man from Stratford. (c. 1916) 
13 
There are people who laugh to show their fine 
teeth; and there are those who cry to show 
their good hearts. 
JoseruH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 
Pt. ix, No. 51. (c. 1870) 


ICE 


ICE 
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1 
This man shows wheat and sells barley. 

Sap1, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 2. (c. 1257) 
Edwards, tr. A proverbial phrase for a man 
who shows one thing and sells another of 
inferior quality; frequently applied to a 
hypocrite. 

A night-prowling robber is better than a sinner 
in the tunic of a saint. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. v, Apologue 10. 


2 
At home he is a savage; abroad a saint. (Intra 
domum saevus est; foris mitis.) 

SENECA, De Ira. BK. iii, sec. 10. (c. A.D. 54) 

A saint abroad, at home a fiend. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, Purple Island, vii,36.(1633) 
Thus say the common people that know him, A 
saint abroad, and a devil at home. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i, p. 84. (1678) 
All Saint without, all Devil within. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 542. (1732) 
They are saints abroad, but ask their maids what 
they are at home. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 67. (1880) 
Street angel, house devil. Dimple outside, devil 
inside. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 483. (1940) 
A smile abroad is oft a scowl at home. 

P. C. Wren,The Uniform of Glory, p.84.(1941) 
See also WOMAN: SAINTS ABROAD. 


Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I 
smile... . 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iii, 2, 182. (1591) 
See also SMILE: DECEITFUL SMILES. 


ICE 
7 


That cuts no ice in our set. 
GEORGE ApDE, Artie. Ch. 11, p. 96. (1896) Is 
of no importance. 
That doesn’t cut any ice with me. 
CrypeE Fitcu, The Climbers. Act iii. (1901) 
You must cut some ice wid dese people. 
G. B. McCutcHEon, Graustark, Ὁ. 458. (1901) 
Must have some influence. 
Her emotions cut no ice with him. 
J.J.Connincton, No Past is Dead, p.103.(1942) 
That cuts no ice with me. 
JEFFERSON FARJEON, Murder at a Police Sta- 
tion, p. 241. (1943) 


In skating over thin ice our safety is in our 
speed. 

Emerson,Essays, First Series: Prudence.(1841) 
The incessant, breathless round of intermingled 
sport and pleasure danced on the thin ice of debt. 

Ouwa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), in Fortnightly 

Review, lii, 785. (1892) 


Tis too much prov’d—that with devotion’s vis- 
age 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 46. (c. 1600) 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 285. 
(1604) 
I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 227. (1605) 
Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under Ἶ. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 5, 64. (1606) 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show; 
False face must hide what the false heart doth 

know. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 81. (1606) 
MOouTH OF HONEY, HEART OF GALL, see under Dis- 

simulation. 

4 
You can make the foulest villainy seem fair. 
(πόλλ’ av κακῶς λάθρᾳ σὺ κλέψειας κακά.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Ajax, 1. 1137. (c. 409 B.c.) 
5 
Hypocrisie can finde out a cloke for every 
rayne. 

Unknown, A New Enterlude Entituled New 

Custome. Act ii, sc. 2. (1573) 
Such a cloke use they [hypocrites] for the rayne. 

WILLIAM SpELMAN, A Dialoge or Confabula- 

tion Betwen Two Travellers, p. 56. (c. 1595) 


6 

Joe hates a hypocrite: which shows 

Self-love is not a fault of Joe’s. 
UnKnown, On a Hypocrite. (c. 1780) 


She’s skated over thin ice all her life. 
L. K. ANSPACHER, The Unchastened Woman 
Act i. (1915) 
To indulge in a little bit of risquéting on thin ice 

OcpEN Nasu, King Lear. (1933) 

To skate on thin ice. To act in dangerous and ’ or 
delicate and difficult circumstances. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Skate. (1941) 
You skated on such thin ice that you could al- 
most hear it cracking. 

PETER CHEYNEY, Farewell to the Admiral, p. 

83. (1943) An old proverb says, “When it 
cracks, it bears; when it bends, it breaks.” 


9 
To break the ice. (Scindere glaciem.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. v, No. 95 
(1508) A proverb in many languages for get- 
ting things started, or softening up a social 
stiffness. The Italians say “Rompere il 
ghiaccio,” the French, “Rompre la glace ” 
To be the first to break the Ice of the Enterprize. 
Sir THomas Nortg, tr., Plutarck, Ὁ. 89. (1579) 
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He that hath once broke the ice οὗ impudence, 

neede not care how deepe he wade in discredite. 
Tuomas Nasue, Pierce Penilesse. (1592) 

If you break the ice, and do this feat, 

Achieve the elder, set the younger free. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, 4, 2, 

270. (1594) 

On things that are tender and unpleasing, it is 

good to break the ice, by some whose words are 

of less weight, and to reserve the more weighty 

voice, to come in, as by chance. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Cunning. (1597) 

[He] At last broke silence, and the Ice. 
BuTLer, Hudibras, iii, ii, 494. (1678) 

To break the ice in making the first overture. 
Mareo ALEMAN, Guzman. Bk. i, p. 173. (1708) 

You see .. . that I break the ice, and begin first. 
Ricwarpson, Pamela. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1741) 

And your cold people are beyond all price. 
When once you’ve broken their confounded ice. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 38. (1823) 
“If he would have the goodness to break the— 

in point of fact, the ice,” said Cousin Feenix. 
Dicxens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 61. (1848) 
To break the ice (figurative). To make a begin- 
ning, prepare the way. ...In mid C. 19-20, 
generally applied to overcoming coldness or stiff- 
ness between strangers. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés (1941) 
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1 
Trust not one night’s ice. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 455. (1640) 


2 
Tut, tut, thou art all ice. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 2, 22. (1592) 
The bright eyes of our hero thawed all her ice 
in a moment. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. viii, ch. 4. (1749) 
As sure as nature cast Fairbanks for the stuff 
that kept Eliza from sinking into the river. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Ethics of Pig. 

(1908) The reference is to Vice-President 
C. W. Fairbanks, who was celebrated for his 
icy demeanor, and to Eliza, of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, who escaped from the bloodhounds 
by leaping from cake to cake of ice in cross- 
ing the Ohio river. 


3 
The fool slides o’er the ice that you should 
break. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 215. 
(1601) 


IDEA 


4 
One of the greatest pains to human nature is 
the pain of a new idea. 

WALTER BaGEHOT, Physics and Politics, p. 163. 

(1876) 

Every new idea has something of the pain and 
peril of childbirth about it. 
; SAMUEL Butter, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 


There is no adequate defense, except stupidity, 
against the impact of a new idea. 
P. W. Brwoman: The Intelligent Individual 
and Society. Ch. 3. (1938) 


IDEA 


6 
Ideas are often poor ghosts, but sometimes 
they are made flesh. 

GEorGE Exiot,Janet’s Repentance.Ch.19.(1857) 
Ideas are the malignant tumors that destroy a 
rational life. 

Dyson Carter, Night of Flame, Ὁ. 333. (1943) 


7 
They only who build on Ideas, build for 
eternity. 

R. W. EMERSON, Essays: Politics. (1844) 
Gibraltar may be strong, but ideas are impreg- 
nable. 

Emerson, Essays: Civilization. (1870) 

An invasion of armies can be resisted; an in- 
vasion of ideas cannot be resisted. (On résiste 4 
linvasion des armées; on ne résiste pas a I’in- 
vasion des idées.) 

Victor Huco, Histoire d’un Crime: Conclu- 
ston: La Chute. Ch. 10. (1877) See Edition 
Nationale, vol. xxxvi, p. 649. The Nation, in 
a circular dated 15 April, 1943, quoted proba- 
bly a paraphrase, “There is one thing stronger 
than all the armies in the world and that is an 
idea whose time has come.” More poetically, 
“Greater than the tread of mighty armies is 
an idea whose hour has come.” 


8 

Almost everyone knows this, but it has not 
occurred to everyone. (Sciunt plerique om- 
nes, sed non omnibus hoc venit in mentem. ) 
‘ Erasmus, Colloquia: The Epicurean. (c. 1510) 


Men possessed with an idea cannot be rea- 
soned with. 
FROUDE, Short Studies: Colonies. (c. 1870) 


10 
No idea is so antiquated that it was not once 
modern. No idea is so modern that it will 
not some day be antiquated. 
ELLEN GLascow, Address, before Modern Lan- 
guage Association. (1936) 


A favourite theory is a possession for life. 
ond Characteristics. No. 117. (c. 1821) 


An idea that is not dangerous is unworthy to 
be called an idea at all. 


ae Husparp, Dict. of Epigrams. (1910) 


I’ve a sneaking notion . 
grand promotion. 

Davip Humpureys, The Yankee in England, 

p. 102. (1815) 

To have a sneaking notion for a lady, is to have 
a timid or concealed affection for her. 

J. R. BARTLETT, Americanisms, Ὁ. 317. (1848) 
14 
He who receives an idea from me, receives 
instruction himself without lessening mine; 
as he who lights his taper at mine receives 
light without darkening me. 

J BOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, xili, 334.(¢.1800) 


1 
What’s the bright idea? 
Ratpo Ὁ. ῬΑΙΝῈ, Comrades of the Rolling 
Ocean, p. 40. (1921) 


.. ΤΊ git some 


IDEALS 


IDEALS 


1 

Mankind has ever been divided into two sects, 
Materialists and Idealists; the first founding 
on experience, the second on consciousness. 

Emerson, Essays: Transcendentalism. (1842) 
Our ideals are our better selves. 

A. B. Atcort, Table Talk: Habits. (1877) 
There is no force so democratic as the force of an 
ideal. 

CALVIN CooLipce, Speech, in New York, 27 

Nov., 1920. 
It is necessary for us not only to have ideals... . 
It is necessary that we act to implement them. 
MADAME CHIANG KaAI-SHEK, Address, before 
U. S. Senate, 18 Feb., 1943. ; 


2 
An ideal, something which . . . ought to be, 
as distinguished from what is. 
Joun Grote, An Examination of Utilitarian 
Philosophy, p. 269. (a. 1866) 
Ideal, capable of existence only in thought. 
E. R. Conner, The Basis of Faith, Ὁ. 111. (1877) 


3 
Our bitterest wine is always drained from 
crushed ideals. 

ARTHUR STRINGER, The Devastator,p.116.(1944) 


IDLENESS 
See also Indolence, Loafing, Sloth 


4 
The slothful person is the devil’s shop, wherein 
he worketh engines of destruction. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 450. (1629) 

The idle man is the devil’s cushion, whereupon 
he sits and takes his ease. 

Tuomas ApamMs, Works, p. 197. (1630) 
Idlenesse . . . the Devil’s Cushion, as the Fathers 
call it. 

ALEXANDER Ross, The History of the World: 

Preface. (1652) 
Avoid idleness, which is the devills couch. 

James HowELL, Parly of Beasts, Ὁ. 134. (1660). 
The Danes say, “Idleness is the devil’s pil- 
low.” 

An idle brain is the devil’s shop. 

Joun Ray, Enghksh Proverbs, p. 161. (1678) 
Idle Brains are the Devil’s Workhouses. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3053.(1732) 
Idle fellows are the Devil’s Playfellows. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3054. 
The idle Man is the Devil’s Hireling, whose Livery 
is Rags, whose Diet and Wages are Famine and 
Diseases. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 
An empty skull is the devil’s workshop. 

Epwarp FirzGEerap,Polontus: Idleness. (1852) 
The Arabs say, “An idle person has the Devil 
for a playfellow.” 

Steady employment . . . keeps one out of mis- 
aoe for truly an idle brain is the devil’s work- 
shop, 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 9. (1859) And 
Smiles cites another saying, “A lazy man is 
the devil’s bolster.” 
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5 

It is better to be idle than busy about nothing. 
(Satius est enim otiosum esse quam nihil 
agere. ) 

ATILIUS, as quoted by Puiny, Epistles. Bk. i, 
epis. 9. (c. A.D. 98) Often quoted, “Praestat 
otiosum esse quam male agere”’ (It is better 
to be idle than to do wrong). 

Better had it bene for hym (as Erasmus sayth) 
to have bene ydle then euyl]l occupyed. 

Epwarp More, Defence of Women: Dedica- 
tion, (1560) 

In the night they be not idle,—nether, as the 
common saying is, “well occupyed.” 

THomas HarMAN, A Caueat for Vagabones, p. 
33. (1567) 

The proverb is verified, I am neither idle, nor 
yet well occupied. 

Unknown, Marriage of Wit and Science, Act 
iv, sc. 4. (c. 1570) 

It is better to be idle, then ill employed. 
Grorce Pettie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 63. (1576) 
Lyty, Love’s Metamorphosis, i, 2. (1601) 
Better be idle than not well employed. 
RosBertson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.252.( 1681) 
Thence comes the proverb, It is better to be idle, 
than to be doing something, but to no purpose. 

NATHAN BAILey, tr., Colloquies, p. 210. (1725) 

As good do nothing as to no purpose. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 684. (1732) 

He is idle that might be better employed. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1919. 


6 
Idleness teacheth much mischief. 
Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
XXxili, 27. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
Men by doing nothing learn to do evil. (Homines 
nihil agendo discunt male agere.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 1. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Salomon seith: that “ydelnesse techeth a man to 
do manye yveles.” 

Cnyavucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 51. (c. 1387) 
Plato affirmeth that in doynge nothyng men lerne 
to do evill. 

Sir GEOFFREY FENTON, Bandello, ii, 63. (1867) 
Cato used to say, That those whiche did nothing, 
learned to doe yll. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 243. (1574) 
By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 759. (1640) 
Doing nothing is doing ill. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1038.(1732) 

DoING NOTHING, see under DEED. 


7 
Idlenes is the canker of the mind. 

Joun BopENHAM, Belvedere, Ὁ. 131. (1600) 
There is no greater cause of melancholy than 
idleness; “no better cure than business,” as 
Rhasis holds. 

ROBERT BurRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
Idleness overthrows all. 
BurTON, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, ii, 2, 1. 


8 
Be not solitary, be not idle. 
RosBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
his closing prescription for health of body 
and mind. (1621) 
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If you are idle, be not solitary; if you are soli- 
tary, be not idle. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, 1779. 
1 
To reproue one of laziness, they will say, 
Doest thou make Idle a coate? that is, a coate 
for idlenes? 

RicHARD Carew, The Survey of Cornwall, fo. 

56. (1602) 

You’ll soon learn to shape Idle a coat. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 254. (1678) 


2 
Idlers, game-preservers and mere human 
clothes-horses. 

CarLyYLeE, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 3. (1850) 


3 
Prolonged idleness provides food for vice. 
(Diuturna quies vitiis alimenta ministrat.) 

Cato (?), Désticha. Bk. i. No. 2. (c. 175 B.C.) 
The usual proverbial form is, “Otia omnia 
vitia parit” (Idleness is the cause of all the 
vices) . 

All this debauchery comes from idleness. ( Nisi 
ex nimio otio.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 108. (163 
B.C.) 

In neglected fields hurtful weeds spring up. (Ne- 
glectis urenda filix innascitur agris.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, No. iii, 1. 37. (35 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ix, 97. 

Remove idleness, and Cupid’s artillery perishes. 
(Otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 139. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Idleness brings vice. (Otia dant vicia.) 

Lucan, Apothegm. (c. A.p. 50) As quoted by 
PoNTANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 151. 

Idleness leads to lewdness. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, v, 5. (c. 450) 
A variation of the Latin proverb, “Otium 
naufragium castitatis” (Idleness is the ship- 
wreck of chastity). Similarly, “Sicut in 
stagno generantur vermes, sic in otioso malae 
cogitationes” (As worms are bred in a stag- 
nant pool, so are evil thoughts in idleness). 

The ministre and the norice un-to vyces, 
Which that men clepe in English ydelnesse. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Second Non- 

nes Tale; Prologue, 1. 1. (c. 1389) 
Mooder off vices, callid idilnesse. 

Joun Lypoare, Fall of Princes. Bk. ii, 1. 2249. 
(c. 1440) 

Fle ydelnesse for it is . . . the key of all vyces. 

Unxnown, Quatuor Sermones, p. 35. (c. 1483) 

That common strumpet, Idellnes, 
The verye roote of all vyciousness. 

Joun Reprorp, The Moral Play of Wyt and 
Science, 1. 347. (c. 1530) 

Idieness, which is the well-spring and root of all 
vice. 

Tuomas Brecon, Early Works, Ὁ. 444. (1566) 

Idlenes the parent of all vice. 

πα Wackr, The Longer Thou Livest, The 

More Fool Thou Art, sig. C2. (c. 1568) 
Idleness is the mistress of wanton appetites, and 
fortress of lust’s gate. 

Joun NorTHeBrooxe, Against Dicing. (1577) 

Idlenesse is the onely nourse and nourisher of 
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sensual appetite, the first shaft that Cupid shoot- 
eth in the hot liuer of a heedelesse louer. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
Idleness, the mother of corruption. (L’oisifveté. 
mére de corruption.) 

Monralicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 23. (1580) The 
French also say, “L’oisiveté nous méne ἃ la 
mendicité” (Idleness leads to beggary), or 
“L’ennui est mére de toutes les vices.” The 
Italians say, “L’ozio é il padre di tutti i 
vizi” (Idleness is the father of all evil), and 
the Dutch, “Ledigheid is hongers moeder en 
van diefte volle broeder” (Idleness is hunger’s 
mother and of theft it is full brother). 

Sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of sin. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto iv, st. 18. (1590) 

Idlenesse is the roote of all mischiefe. 

Unknown, Servingmans Comfort, in Haz.itt, 
Inedited Tracts, p. 158. (1598) 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 133. 
(1606) 

Of idleness comes no goodness. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Gueule. (1611) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 3696 (1732) 
amends this to, “Of Idleness never comes 
any good.” 

Idlenesse . . . being the mother of all vices. 

RICHARD BRATHWAIT, The English Gentleman, 
p. 61. (1630) 

Without business, debauchery 

HerBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1007. (1640) 
Men must not be poor; idleness is the root of all 
evil; the world’s wide enough, let ’em bustle. 

GEoRGE FARQUHAR, The Beaux’ Stratagem. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1706) 

Idleness and Chastity cannot set their Horses to- 
gether. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3058.(1732) 
Idleness and Lust are sworn Friends. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3059. 
Idleness is the Dead Sea, that swallows all Vir- 
tues. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757 
Idleness is the root of all evil. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 10. (1850) 
It has been said that idleness is the parent o! 
mischief, which is very true; but mischief itself 
is merely an attempt to escape from the dreary 
vacuum of idleness. 

GEORGE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 14. (1851) 
Every child ... was to be trained up in some 
business or calling, “idleness being the mother 
of all sin.” 

J. A. Froupe, History of England, i, 54. (1856) 
Idleness, the teeming mother of the arts! 

Joun Butter Yuats, referring to his son, W. B. 
Yeats, who was in the habit of lying all day 
abed when getting an inspiration. (c. 1889) 
See Brooks, Opinions of Oliver Allston, p. 51. 


Lat us nat moulen [grow moldy] thus in 

ydelnesse. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 
The Tale of the Man of Lawe, 1. 32. (c. 1386) 
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1 
Idleness is only the refuge of weak minds, 
and the holiday of fools. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 July, 1749. 
I look upon indolence as a sort of suicide. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 26 Feb., 1754 


2 
Any excuse for idleness is good enough. (Satis 
iusta causa cessandi est.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 6. (59 B.c.) 
A versifiour seith: that “the ydel man excuseth 
hym in winter, by cause of the grete cold; and 
in somer, by enchesoun of the hete.” 

CuHavucer, Ταὶς of Melibeus, Sec. 51. (c. 1387) 
Idle folk lack no excuses. 

JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 234. (1670) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 109. (167Q) 


3 
Perpetual idleness is unendurable. (Quietem 
sempiternam possit pati.) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. v, ch. 20, sec. 55. (c. 
45 B.C.) 
The insupportable labour of doing nothing. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 54. (1711) 
The sad fatigue of idleness. 
MattTHEw GREEN, The Spleen, |. 601. (1737) 
A life of ease a difficult pursuit. 
WILLIAM Cowper, Retirement, |. 634. (1781) 
The tedium of fastidious idleness. 
WorpswortH,l he Excursion. Bk.v,1.430.(1814) 
γε also under Horway. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
WILLIAM CowPER, Retirement, |. 681. (1781) 


5 
Through idleness of the hands the house drop- 
peth through. (In infirmitate manuum perstil- 
labit domus. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclestastes, x, 18. (c. 250 B 6.) 


0 
the idle mind knows not what ’tis it wants. 
(Otioso in otio animus nescit quid velit.) 
Quintus ENNIUS, [phigenia: Chorus. (c. 175 
B.C.) See AULUS GELLIUS, Noctes Atticae, 
xix, 10, 12. 


7 
Says little, thinks less, and does—nothing at 
all, faith! 
GEORGE FarquHar, The Beaux’ Stratagem. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1706) 


Be always ashamed to catch thyself idle. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
Trouble springs from Idleness; Toil from Ease. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
Idleness and Pride tax with a heavier hand than 

Kings and Parliaments. 
ὲ FRANKLIN, Letter on Stamp Act, 11 July, 1765. 


Idle Men are dead all their Life long. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3058 (1732) 
The Dead, and only they, should do nothing. 
se ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4469. 


Eaten as it were with the rust of idlenesse. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. il, 
p. 243. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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Idleness is the rust of time. 
Jeremy Tay or, Holy Living. Ch. 1, sec 1. 


(1650) 


No one is idle who can do anything. 
sue 1TT, Characteristics. No. 411. (c. 1821) 


Be not idle, and you shall not be longing. 
i HERBERT, ‘Jacula Prudentum. No. 310. (1640) 


It is more pain to do nothing than something. 
Grorce Herspert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 883. 
(1640) See under DEEp. 
Idle folks have the most labour. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 161. (1678) 
‘He works hard who has nothing to do.” 
Idle people take the most Pains. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3056.(1732) 


14 

Both gods and men are angry with a man 
who lives in idleness. for in nature he is like 
the stingless drones who waste the labor of 
the bees, eating without working. 

Hesiop, Works and Days, \. 303. (c. 800 B.C.) 
A glorious lazy drone, grown fat with feeding 
On others’ toil. 

PHILip MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Flor 

ence. Act i, sc. 2. (1627) 
Like a cloistered drone, to read and doze, 
In undeserving, undeserved repose. 


, GEORGE ΤΥΎΤΕΙΤΟΝ, To Dr. Ayscough. (1765) 
1 


If you work, the idle will soon envy you as 
you grow rich. (εἰ δέ xe ἐργάζῃ, τάχα ce ζηλώσει 
ἀεργὸς | πλουτεῦντα.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 312. (ς. 800 κ.«.) 
Idleness always envies Industry. 


sen FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3057.(1732) 


Pass by the smithy and its crowded lounge 

. lest bitter winter catch you helpless and 
poor and you chafe a swollen foot with a 
shrunken hand. The idle man who waits on 
empty hope, lacking a livelihood. lays to heart 
mischief-making. (πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀεργὸς ἀνήρ, Keven» 
ἐπὶ ἐλπίδα μίμνων, | χρηίζων βιότοιο, κακὰ 
προσελέξατο θυμῷ.) 


Heston, Works and Days, |. 498. (c. 800 8.6.) 
Ideleness is roten slogardye, 
Of which ther never comth to good encrees. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Seconde 
Nonnes Tale, Prologue, 17 (c. 1389) 
Idleness is the mother of poverty. 
THOMAS GAINSFORD (?), The Rich Cabinet, fo. 
73. (1616) 
Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the world. 
JEREMY Taytor, Holy Living. Ch. 1, sec 1 
(1650) Cited by Fuller and Franklin. 
Idleness is the key of beggary. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1670) 
Idleness must thank itself, if it go barefoot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3062.(1732) 
Whoe’er an idle life will lead, 
Must take starvation as his meed. 
(Yi shéng lan to, jén chi shou o.) 
WILLIAM ScarBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2407. (1875) 
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On the contrary, the philosophers say, Idleness 

is the mother of luxury. (Au contraire disent les 

Philosophes, Oysiueté estre mere de Luxure.) 
Rasetals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 31. (1545) 


1 
Strenuous inactivity urges us on. (Strenua nos 
exercet inertia.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 11, 1. 28. (20 B.C.) 
The Commons, faithful to their system, remained 
in a wise and masterly inactivity. 

Sm James ΜΑΟΚΙΝΊΟΒΗ, Vindiciae Gallcae. 
(1837) Sec. 1, p. 44. (1791) Mackintosh 
seems, without question, to have been the 
inventor of “masterly inactivity.” 

If the government should be taught that the 
highest wisdom of a state is a wise and masterly 
inactivity, an invaluable blessing will be con- 
ferred. 

Joun C. Catnoun (1831) See Works (1874), 
v, 143. 

Disciplined inaction. 

Sir JaMes MackINTOsH, History of the Revo- 

lution in England in 1688. Ch. 7. (c. 1830) 


2 

Have something to do, so that the devil will 
always find you occupied. (Fac et aliquid 
operis, ut semper te diabolus inveniat occupa- 
tum.) 

SAINT JEROME (HieronyMus), Epsstles. No. 
125. (c. Α. Ὁ. 400) Jehan de Vigny attributes 
the saying to Saint Jerome in French form, 
“Fais toujours aucune chose de bien, que le 
diable ne te trouve oyseux” (Do always 
some good deed that the devil may not find 
you idle). HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 
74, cites two shorter forms, “Daemon te 
nunquam otiosum inveniat” (Let the devil 
never find you idle), and “Res age, tutus 
erit” (Employ yourself, you will be safe), 
quoting QOvid’s advice on the remedies of 
love. Henderson adds, “Constant occupation 
prevents temptation.” 

Therfore seith seint Jerome: “doth somme gode 
dedes, that the devel which is our enemy ne finde 
yow nat unoccupied.” 

CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 51. (c. 1387) 
In works of Jabour or of skill 

I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 

Isaac Watts, Against Idleness. (1720) 

If the Devil find a man idle, he’ll set him to work. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 221.(1721) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2705. (1732) 

Satan is a hard boss to work for. When other 
people are having their vacation is when he keeps 
you the busiest. As old Dr. Watts or St. Paul or 
some other diagnostician says: “He always finds 
somebody for idle hands to do.” 

O. Henry, A Midsummer Masquerade. (1908) 
Keep the ladies busy and that keeps them out 
of mischief. 

DuBois, Death Comes to Tea, p. 195. (1940) 
Better keep busy, and the devil won’t find so 
much for your idle hands to do. 

Attan Uppecrarr, The Hills Look Down, Ὁ. 

147. (1941) 
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3 
Perhaps man is the only being that can prop- 
erly be called idle. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler. No. 1. (1758) 
Every man is, or hopes to be, an Idler. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Idler. No. 1. 
As peace is the end of war, so to be idle is the 
ultimate purpose of the busy. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler. No. 1. 
We would all be idle if we could. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON.(1776) BoswELt, Life, iii, 13. 
4 


Let not thy hands and arms drop in idleness, 
but work willingly. What destroys heaven is 
sloth. 

ΚΗΑΤΙ I, Kino or Ecypt, Teaching. No. xxv. 

(c. 2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. 

Great is the idleness which prevails in heaven. 
(Magna otia caeli.) 
ὲ JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 394. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 


An idle person tempts the devil to tempt him. 

RICHARD KINGSTON, Apophthegmata Curiosa, 
p. 57. (1709) 

He that is busy, is tempted but by one Devil; 
he that is idle, by a Legion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2171.(1732) 
When we do ill, the Devil tempteth us; when 
we do nothing, we tempt him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia No. 5620. 

The Turks have a proverb which says, that The 
devil tempts all other men, but that idle men 
tempt the devil. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 70. (1820) 
Cited also by Lorp Avenury, The Pleasures 
of Life. Pt. i, ch. 6. The Italians have the 
same proverb, “Il diavolo tenta tutti, ma 
’ozioso tenta il diavolo.” 


6 
Idleness is ever the root of indecision. (Va- 
rlam semper dant otia mentem.) 


Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iv, 1. 704. (c. a.p 
50) 


7 
Not to lye in idlenesse, that is, that sloth 
shoulde be abhorred. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 148. (1579) 
Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 
As good it is to be an addle egge, as an idle bird 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 207. 


8 
Why stand ye here all the day idle? (τέ ὧδε 
ἐστήκατε ὅλην THY ἡμέραν dpyot ;) 

New Testament: Matthew, xx, 6. (ς, A.D. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Quid hic statis tota die 
Otiosi ν᾽ 

I live an idle burden to the ground. 
ῬΟΡΕ, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xviii, 1. 134. (1720) 
As idle as a painted ship Upon a painted ocean. 
CoLerince, The Ancient Mariner. Pt. ii. (1798) 
Idler than the toad. (Plus oisif que le crapaud.) 
ae RIMBAUD, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 2. 
1873) 


You see how inactivity spoils an idle body, 
how water acquires a taint unless it is in mo- 
tion. (Cernis ut ignavum corrumpant οἱἱθ 
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corpus, | ut capiant vitium, ni moveantur, 
aquae. ) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. v, 1. 5. (A.D. 13) 
Expect poison from the standing water. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


F or me idleness is death. (Mors nobis tempus 
habetur iners. ) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. v, 1. 44. (A.D. 13) 
Much difference is there between lying idle and 
lying buried. (Multum interest inter otium et 
conditivum.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxii, sec. 3. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
Idleness is the sepulchre of a living 
Pl G. HoLtanp, Gold-Foil: indblenees (1859) 


T hat idle but delightful condition of doing 
nothing. (Illud iners quidem, iucundum tamen 
nihil agere.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles, Bk. viii, epis. 9. 
(ς. A.D. 98) 

The sweetness of being idle. (Inertiae dulcedo.) 

TACITUS, Agricola. Sec. 3. (c. A.D. 98) The 
origin, perhaps, of the pseudo-Italian phrase, 
“Dolce far niente” (The sweet condition of 
doing nothing). Another proverbial Latin 
phrase is “Vis inertiae” (The power of idle- 
ness) . 

But see, while idly I stood looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleness. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 

155. (1594) 
3 
Do not sit on a peck measure. (μὴ ἐπὶ χοίνικος 
καθίσαι.) 

PrurarcH, Moralia: Education of Children. 
Sec. 12E. (c. a.p. 95) Plutarch is quoting a 
proverb, meaning that one should avoid idle- 
ness. 

4 
Idleness turns the edge of wit. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 
Idleness makes the Wit rust. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3061.(1732) 
δ 
A man may spit in his loof [palm] and do 
little. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 229. (1678) 
A variation is, “A man may spit in his nieve 
{hand] and do nothing.” 


6 
I am never less idle than when I have nothing 
to do. (Numquam se minus otiosum, quam 
cum otiosus. ) 
Scre1o AFRICANUS, Apothegm. (c. 190 B.c.) As 
quoted by Cicero, De Offices, bk. iii, ch. 1, 
sec. 1 


7 
Nothing is so certain as that the evils of 
idleness can be shaken off by hard work. 
(Nihilque tam certum est quam otii vitia 
negotio discuti. ) 

sa Ad Lucilium. Epis. lvi, sec. 9. (c. a. Ὁ. 
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“Got a great deal to do,” retorted Jog, who, 
like all thoroughly idle men, was always dread- 
fully busy. 
R. S. Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour 
Ch. 53. (1853) 
Idle folk have the least leisure. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch 
1. (1869) 
The idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad. 
Joun Hay, The Enchanted Shirt. (1871) 


9 
In the diligence of bis idleness. (Diligenter 
per vacuitatem suam. ) 
Apocrypha: The Wisdom of Solomon, xiii, 13 
(c. 100 B.C.) 
Rushing to and fro, busily employed in idle- 
ness, (Trepide concursans, occupata in otio.) 


PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 2. (c. 25 B.C.) 
10 


He will not eat the bread of idleness. 
Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). (c. 1000 
B.C.) Quoted by MENCIUS, vii, i, 32. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. (Considera- 
vit semitas domus suae, et panem otiosa non 
comedit.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 27.(c. 300 B C.) 
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Four species of idols beset the human mind: 

idols of the tribe; idols of the den; idols of 

the market; and idols of the theatre. 
FRANCIS BAcON, Novum Organum: Summury 


of the Second Part. Aphorism 39. (c. 1625) 
12 


All men are idolaters, some of fame, others 
of self-interest, most of pleasure. (Todos son 
iddlatras, unos de la estimacion, otros de] 
interes, y los mas del deleite.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual Maxim 
26. (1647) 


18 
An image-maker never worships the gods. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 137. (1937) 


14 
In that day a man shall cast his idols 
to the moles and to the bats. (In die illa 
proiiciet homo idola . . . talpas et vesperti- 
liones. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, ii, 20. (c. 725 B.C.) 


15 
A dreadful Bugbear to the Women, call’d 
Mumbo-Jumbo, which is what keeps the 
Women in awe. 
FrANcIS Moore, Travels into the Inland Parts 
of Africa, p. 40. (1738) 
You might have been High Priest to Mumbo- 
Jumbo. 
Hoop, Ode to Rae Wilson. St. 24. (1837) 
The name of Mompert had become a sort of 
Mumbo-Jumbo. 
GEORGE Exiot, Daniel Deronda. Ch. 28. (1876) 
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Erudition . . . a hideous idol, a Mumbo-Jumbo. 
A. C. Benson, The Upton Letters, p. 259.(1907) 
Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo. 
VACHEL LinpsAy, The Congo. (1914) 
1 
How can an idol accomplish the desires of a 
man when of itself it cannot drive away a fly. 
Sap1, Bustan. Ch. x, Apologue 3. (c. 1257) 
2 
Idolatry is in a man’s own thought, not in the 
opinion of another. 
Joun ΘΕΙΡΕΝ, Table-Talk: Idolatry. (c. 1650) 
3 


The god of my idolatry. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 114. 
(1595) 
She is the goddess of my idolatry. 
FANNY Burney, Letter to Miss S. Burney, 5 
July, 1778. 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press. 
WiLt1AM Cowper, The Progress of Error, 1. 
461. (1780) 


IF 


4 
If I am king and if my brother die — 
Two ifs scarce make one possibility. 

Joun Drypven, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. 

i, act ii, sc. 1. (1670) 

“If I enter Laconia I will level your city to the 
dust,” said Philip of Macedon to the Spartans. 
Their rejoinder was “If!” 

F. E. HutMe, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 93. (1902) 
5 


Tis but a mirror, shows one image forth, 

And leaves the future dark with endless “‘ifs.” 

GeorcE Exiot, The Spanish Gipsy. Bk. ii, 1. 214. 
(1868) 


6 

For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, 
we shall live, and do this, or that. (ἐὰν 4 
κύριος θέλῃ.) 

New Testament: James, iv, 15. (c. a.D. 44) 
Hence, “If the Lord will’ came to be known 
as St. James’s reservation, and ‘Sub reserva- 
tione Jacobaeo” became a Latin proverb. 
The Vulgate is, “Si Dominus voluerit.” 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the 
same; ... 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
aac Cre is more—you'll be a Man, my 
son! 
Rupyarp Kiprinc, Jf—. (1910) Said to have 
sae written with George Washington in 
mind. 


8 
“If” is the epitaph on the tomb of opportunity. 
Put Moetrer, Madame Sand. Act i. (1917) 


IF 


9 
What quod the protectour thou seruest me I 


wene with iffes and andes. 


Sir Tuomas Mork, The Historie of Kyng Rich- 
ard the Third, p. 47. (1513) 

Bodge vp a blanke verse with ifs and ands. 

ΔΚ ΕΙΣ NASHE, Greene’s Menaphon: Intro. 
1589 

What, Villaine, ifs and ands? 

Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act ii, 

sc. 1, 1. 77. (1592) 
Well, well, with ifs and ands 
Mad men leave rocks and leap into the sands. 

ROBERT DAVENPORT, King John and Matilda. 
Act 1, sc. 2. (c. 1624) 

Absolutely, and without any ifs and ands. 

Ratpy Cupwortu, The True Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe, p. 723. (1678) 

Without Ifs and Ands; plane, absolute. 

RoBeERTSON,Phraseologia Generalis, p. 90.(1681) 

If, and An, spoils many a good charter. (Sup- 
positio nihil ponit in re.) 

KE Lty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 209. (1721) 

Then he came with his If’s and And’s. 

SAMUEL Ricuarpson, Clarissa, v, 237. (1748) 

“If a poor man’s prayer can bring God’s curse 
down .. ." 
“Ἢ ifs and ans were pots and pans.” 

Kincstey, Alton Locke. Ch. 10. (1850) 

There is also the old doggerel, If ifs and ands 
were pots and pans, Where would be the work 
for Tinkers’ hands? 

eee: and Queries, Ser. vit, i, 71. (1886) 

If only I could. (εἰ γὰρ Sedov.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: The E at Delphi. Sec. 
3861). (a. Α.Ὁ. 95) Quoting the proverbial 
expression of a wish, illustrating the im- 
portance of “if.” 

11 

Your proposals are so full of ifs and buts, 
that I know not how to make anything of 
them. (Tant y de Si, & de Mais.) 

RaBELAis, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1545) 

But me no buts. 

Henry Fietpinc, Rape upon Rape. Act ii, sc. 
2. (1730) Hirt, The Snake in the Grass. Sc. 
1. (c. 1740) Trotiore, Barchester Towers, 
Ch. 47. (1857) GarpNER, The Case of the 
Turning Tide, p. 33. (1941), etc., etc. 

The man who invented ‘if’ and ‘but’ must surely 
have transformed chopped straw into gold. (Der 
Mann, der das Wenn und das Aber erdacht, | 
Hat sicher aus Hackerling Gold schon gemacht.) 

G. A, Burcer, Der Kaiser und der Abt. (c. 
1772) The Germans also say, “Alles wire 
gut, ware kein aber dabei” (All would be 
well were it not for the ‘buts’). 

“But me no buts.” Make no objection!: [a 
cliché] from ca. 1820. Mrs. Centlivre used the 
phrase in 1708, but it was Scott’s employment 
of it in The Antiquary, 1816, which popularized it. 
poe ARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: But. (1941) 
If-my aunt had been a man, she’d have been 
my uncle. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1813) 
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The Germans say, ‘‘Wenn meine Tante Rader 
hatte, ware sie ein Omnibus” (If my aunt 
had wheels, she would be an omnibus) ; 
the French, “Avec un ‘si’ on mettrait Paris 
dans une bouteille” (With an ‘if?’ we might 
put Paris in a bottle); the Danes, ‘‘Had it 
not been for an ‘if,’ the old woman would 
have bitten the wolf.” 


1 
Your If is the only peace-maker; much virtue 
in If. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 4, 105. (1600) 
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See also Knowledge and Ignorance; Knowl- 
edge: Not to Know; Wisdom and Ignorance 
5 ‘ 

To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the 
malady of the ignorant. 


A. B. Atcott, Table Talk: Discourse. (1877) 
3 


The ignorant arise and seize heaven itself. 
(Surgunt indocti et caelum rapiunt.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. viii, sec. 8. 
(A.D. 397) 


An ignorant man will always be the first to 
be heard. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 12b. (c. 450) 
5 


There is no poverty except in ignorance. 
Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 41a. (c. 450) 
There is no darkness but ignorance. 
SUAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iv, 2, 47. (1599) 
I know no disease of the soul but ignorance. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Ignorantia Animae. 
(1636) 
There is no slavery but ignorance. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Liberty of Man, Woman ond 
Child. (c. 1880) 
There is no blindness like ignorance. 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 358. 
(1938) A Bhuddist proverb. 


6 
He ran with ladder and rope, but could not 
learn. 

Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 89b.(c. 450) 
Thou hast dived [for pearls] and brought up a 
potsherd. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 918. 


7 
Ignorance is not innocence, but sin. 
BROWNING, The Inn Album. Sec. 5. (1875) 
Of all the forms of innocence, mere ignorance is 
the least admirable. 
A. W. Pinero, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Act ii. (1893) 
Ignorance is the night of the mind. 
5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 365. 
(1838) A Chinese proverb. 


Ignorance which supports me is better than 
wisdom which I must support. 
J. L. Burcxwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 196. 
(1817) Rather take from a fool than give 
to the wise. 
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9 

I am not ashamed to confess that I am ig- 
norant of what I do not know. (Nec me 
pudet fateri nescire quod nesciam.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. 1, 

ch. 25, sec. 60. (45 B.C.) 
The acknowledgement of ignorance is one of the 
surest proofs of judgment that I can find. (La 
recognoissance de l’ignorance est l'un des plus 
beaux et plus seurs tesmoignages de jugement qui 
je treuve.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 10. (1580) 
The man who confesses his ignorance shows it 
once; the man who tries to conceal it shows it 
many times. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 442 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


If any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 
(et δέ res ἀγνοεῖ, ἀγνοεῖται.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xiv, 38. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Si quis autem ignorat, 
ignorabitur.”’ 


Ignorance never settles a question. 
BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Speech. House of Com- 
mons, 14 May, 1866. 


Be not ignorant of any thing in a great matter 
or a small. (Iustifica pusillum, et magnum 
similiter.) 

- pocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, ν, 15. (ς. 190 Β. 6.) 


Oh, more than Gothic ignorance! 
FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. vii, ch. 3. (1749) 


14 
Shun the ignorant who feign piety, and the 
learned who are corrupt. 
SaALoMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 74. (c. 1050) 
The absence of the ignorant is never regretted. 
InN GaBiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. No. 437 


15 
There is nothing more terrible than ignorance 
in action. (Es ist nichts schrecklicher als eine 
tatige Unwissenheit. ) 

GOETHE, Spritche in Prosa. (1819) 


16 
Those which knowe nothing, thinke they know 
all thinges, and holde their ignorance for 
wisdome. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. 1, 
p. 93. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The dull sneer of self-loved ignorance. 
P. B. SHELLEY, Prometheus Unbound. Act iii, 
sc. 4. (1820) 
The recipe for perpetual ignorance is: be satis- 
fied with your opinions and content with your 
knowledge. 
ELBERT HuBBARD, The Philistine, v, 23. (1897) 
The tragedy of ignorance is its complacency. 
ROBERT QUILLEN, in syndicated editorial, 1932. 


17 
Great evill is caused by that ignorance, which 
seemeth to it selfe sapience. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 112, (1574) Pettie, tr. Quoted. 
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As hunger and thirst is an emptinesse of the body, 
so is ignorance an emptinesse of the minde. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 121. 
Ignorance is a kinde of folly. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 213. 
Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

NicHotas Lino, ed., Politeuphuia, p. 63. (1669) 


1 
It may very truely bee saide, that it is not so 
muche commendation to a man to bee learned, 
as it is shame to bee unlearned. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 

p. 216. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Being ignorant is not so much of a shame. as 
being unwilling to learn. 


FRANKEN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755 
2 


The ignorant in comparison of the learned, 
are worse then dead. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 51. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


They condemn what they can’t comprehend. 
(Damnant quod non intelligunt.) 
ALFRED HeENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 74. 
(1869) Quoting Cicero. 
The disapprobation of the unintelligent is the 
hallmark of merit and of truth. 
E. A. Hooten, Twilight of Man, p. 32. (1939) 


4 
It is better to conceal ignorance. (ἀμαθίην 
κρύπτειν ἄμεινον.) 
HERACLEITUS, Frag. 95, Diels. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 439D. 


5 

The ignorant hath an Eagle’s wings and an 
Owl’s eyes. 

5 HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 901. (1640) 


A man’s ignorance is as much his private 
property and as precious in his own eyes, as 
his family Bible. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Young Practitioner. Lec- 
ture in New York, 2 March, 1871. 


7 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to Colonel Yancy. (1816) 
No nation is permitted to live in ignorance with 
impunity. 
᾿ THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xix, p. 407. 


Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, in reply to the lady who 
asked why “pastern” was defined in his dic- 
tionary as, “the knee of the horse.” See Bos- 
WELL, Life, 1755. 


Ignorant to twenty-three carats. (Ignorante 4 
vingt et trois carats. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 15. (1678) 
A proverbial expression for almost com- 
pletely ignorant, as “Ignorante a vingt- 
quatre carats’ means entirely so. Gold of 
twenty-three carets is almost completely 
pure, that of twenty-four carats entirely so. 
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For ignorantia non excusat, as ich have herd. 
Wirt1am LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text C, 
passus xiv, 1. 128. (1362) “Ignorantia non 
excusat’” (Ignorance does not excuse), a 
medieval proverb, usually expanded to “Ig- 
norantia legis excusat neminem”’ (Ignorance 
of the law excuses no one). However there 
is another law proverb which says, “Igno- 
rantia facti excusat” (Ignorance of fact is an 
excuse). 
Faults of Ignorance are excusable only, where the 
Ignorance it self is so. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1510.(1732) 


11 
She guessed the ignorant would always be a 
prey for the unscrupulous. 

Mary LASSWELL, Suds in Your Eye, Ὁ. 119. 
(1942) 

12 
The ignoraunt, which are alwayes enimyes to 
learning. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 153. (1579) 
To learning and law there’s no greater foe, than 
they that nothing know. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, xii, 103. (1592) 

Art hath an enemy call’d ignorance. 

Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour: 
Prologue. (1599) A rendering of the Latin 
proverb, “Artem non habere inimicum nisi 
ignorantem.” 

For thus the saying goes, and I hold so: 
Ignorance only is true wisdom’s foe. 

GEORGE WITHER, Abuses Stript and Whipt Bk. 

ii, sat. 1. (1613) 
13 
He who wishes to cure his ignorance, must first 
confess it. (Qui veult guarir de Vignorance, il 
fault la confesser. ) 

MonTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (1595) 

14 
The worst part of ignorance, is making good 
and ill seeme alike. 

Sm Tuomas Oversury, Newes of My Morn- 
ing Worke. (1613) In Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table he adds, “Ignorance is an 

, insensible hunger.” 

, 

It is well for men to be in ignorance of many 
things. (Multa viros nescire decet.) 

Ovw, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1}. 229. (c. 1 B.C.) 
He will be ignorant of nothing, though it be a 
shame to know it. 

Tomas ApaMs, Diseases of the Soul. (1616) 
There are many things of which a wise man 
might wish to be ignorant. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Demonology. (1877) 


16 
Untrained, you’re trying to do trained work. 
(Indoctus quam docte facis.) 
PLautus, Trinummus, |. 630. (c. 194 B.C.) 
I was compelled to assume the second place at 
the helm, although I did not know how to hold 
an oar. (Secundus locus gubernaculorum mihi 
traderetur, qui remum tenere non noveram.) 
me Stale, Epistles, No. xxi, sec. 1. (A.D. 
91 
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Wild pimpernel among the vegetables. (xépxopos 
ἐν λαχάνοις.) 

ΘΌΙΡΑΒ, Lexicon, iv, 57. (c. 950) Erasmus 
(Adagia, i, vii, 21) gives it as “Etiam cor- 
chorus inter olera.” “A blue bird in the 
poultry yard”; “A swan among geese.” 

The notes of the crested lark among the ig- 
norant, (ἐν ἀμούσοις καὶ κόρυδος φθέγγεται.) 

Surpas, Lexicon, iii, 81. (c. 950) Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, ii, 92, has “Inter doctos etiarn 
Corydus sonat.” 

The sow teaching Minerva. (Sus Minervam.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 40.(1508) 
The ignorant teaching the learned. See under 
MINERVA. 

The owl sings to the nightingale. (Bubo canit 
lusciniae.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iv, 12. 
There is nothing in this world more odious then 
an ignorant person, which will contend with the 
learned, like as the Pie did with the Nightingale 
in musicke. 

STEFANO GuAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 222. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The blind man wishes to show the way. (Caecus 
iter monstrare vult.) 

HENvERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 44. (1869) 


Ἂ-Ἔ 


Ί 

In fighting ignorance too much candor is silly. 
(Contra imprudentem stulta est nimia in- 
genuitas. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae.No.122.(c.43 B.C.) 
You would go wrong less often if you knew 
your ignorance. (Minus saepe pecces si scias quid 
nescias. ) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 416. 


2 

You men of the other world say that ignorance 
is the mother of all evils. (Vous autres de 
l’autre monde dictes que ignorance est mere 
de tous maux. ) 

Ravecais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 7. (1552) Ch. 
8 in Motteux’ translation. 

For ignorance, he said, is the mother of true 
piety, which he called devotion. (Ignorantia 
enim, inquit, mater est verae pietatis, quam ille 
appellavit devotionem.) 

BisHop JouN JEWEL, Works. Vol. πὶ, pt. i, p. 
1202. (1559) Bishop Jewel is referring to 
Henry Cole, Dean of St. Paul’s, and the 
Disputation with the Papists at Westminster, 
31 March, 1559. Cole was one of the eight 
Romanist disputants, and his phrase soon be- 
came famous 

I, Ignorance, am the mother of true devotion. 

Unxnown, New Custom. Act i, sc. 1. (1573) 
Ignorance ... was wont to be termed the 
moother of deuotion. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 138. (1593) 
The best meanes ... is to keep them still in 
ignorance: for Ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 

iii, iv, i, 2. (1621) 
Sing not, thou Roman siren, that ignorance is 
the dam of devotion, to breed it. 

Tuomas Apams, Sermons, ii, 411. (1629) 
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It was a maxime that over-ruled the foregoing 
times, that ignorance was the mother of devotion. 
Str RoBertT NAUNTON, Fragmenta Regalia ( Ar- 
ber), p. 15. (c. 1630) 
That Ignorance makes devout, if right the Notion, 
Troth, Rufus, thou ’rt a Man of Great Devotion. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1750. 
Better a reverent ignorance 
Than knowledge atheistic. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 11. (1863) 
Ignorance is the mother of admiration. 

CHAPMAN, Widow’s Tears. Act ii, 4. (1612) 
Ignorance is the mother of presumption and of 
errors. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 116. (1666) 
Ignorance is the mother of impudence. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 422. 

(1855) See under IMPUDENCE. 


You know, Percy, everybody is ignorant, only 
on different subjects. 
᾿ WILL Rocers, The Illiterate Digest, p.64.(1924) 


Better a dragon for a friend than an ignorant 
man. 
Sap1, Pand Namah (Scroll of Wisdom). Sec. 
10. (c. 1260) 


The ignorant man thinks that he knows every- 
thing. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 26. 
(c. 900) 


A witless man, in company, had best keep 
silence, for as long as his mouth is shut no 
one will discover his ignorance. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 27. 

(c. 900) 
There is no better ornament for the ignorant 
than silence. 

SaDI, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 36. (c. 1258) 
If there are two things not to be hidden—love 
and a cough—I say there is a third, and that 
is ignorance, when once a man is obliged to do 
something besides wagging his head. 

GEORGE ΕΤΟΥΣ, Romola. (1863) 

7 

Ignorance is a feeble remedy for our ills. 

(Iners malorum remedium ignorantia est.) 
SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 515. (A.D. 60) 

8 


The common curse of mankind, folly and 
ignorance. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 3, 30. 
(1601) 
Ignorance and inconsideration are the two great 
causes of the ruin of mankind. 
Joun TILLotson. (c. 1675) As quoted by Jonn 
ApAMS, Dissertation on Canon Law. (1765) 
Ignorance is the root of all evil. 
RutH FEINER, Young Woman of Europe, p. 
157. (1942) 


9 
Our lives are universally shortened by our 
ignorance. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Principles of Biology. Pt. 
vi, ch. 12, sec. 372. (1864) 
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Drink to heavy Ignorance! 
Hob-and-nob with brother Death! 
TENNYSON, The Viston of Sin, 1. 193. (1842) 


Than an ignorant man nothing is more un- 
reasonable; he thinks nothing right except 
what he has done himself. (Nisi quod ipse 
fecit nil rectum putat.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 98. (160 B.C.) 
It is easier to snatch a pearl from the jaws of a 
crocodile than to change the ideas of an ignorant 
person. 

Unknown, Niti Sastras (Moral Stanzas) (c. 

1250) 


The ignorant are courageous. (ἀμαθία θράσος.) 
᾿ Tuucypowes, History. Bk. 11,ς6ς.40.(ς.410 B.c.) 


In knowing nothing is the sweetest life. (ἐν 
τῷ φρονεῖν yap μηδὲν ἥδιστος Blos.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 554. (c. 409 Β. 6.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, x, 81, with the Latin 
rendering, “Suauissima hic est uita, si sapias 
nihil,’ and the derived proverb, “In nihil 
sapiendo iucundissima vita” (In knowing 
nothing is the happiest life). Storr (Loeb) 
renders the line, ‘For ignorance is life’s ex- 
tremest bliss.” 

To know nothing is the happiest life. (Nihil 
scire est vita iucundussima.) 

ErasMus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 8. (1524) 
From hence the Proverb hath his beginning, 
That it is a sweet life to bee unlearned. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 
p. 163. (1574) Young, tr. 

Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise. 

THomas Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, last lines. (1742) PARTRIDGE, 
Dictionary of Clichés: Blissful, says Gray’s 
lines generated the phrase “blissful igno- 
rance,” long since a cliché. 

Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge teads 
to woe. 

James Beatriz, The Minstrel. Bk. ii, st. 30. 
(1768) 

Hys was the Blisse of Ignorance, but We, being 
born to bee learned, and unhappye withal, have 
noght but the Ignorance of Blisse. 

THoMasS Hoop, Sentimental Journey from 
Islington to Waterloo Bridge. (a. 1845) 
Where ignorance is bliss, a little learning is a 

dangerous thing. 

E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p. 49. (1943) 


ILLNESS, see Sickness 
; ILLUSION 


Time strips our illusions of their hue. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 21. 
We strip illusion of her veil. 
Tuomas Bairey Atpricu, Realism. (1874) 


(1818) 


8 
Illusions, however innocent, are deadly as the 
canker-worm. 

Froune. Short Studies: Calvinism. (c. 1870) 
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6 
It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope. 
Patrick HENry, Speech, Virginia House of 
Delegates, 23 March, 1775. See under Hore. 


An illusion is the false appreciation of real 
Sensation. 
Hu.uME, tr., De Boismont’s Hallucinations. Ch. 
1. (1859) As distinguished from hallucina- 
tion, which has no basis in reality. 


8 
Here we wander in illusions. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 3. 42. 
(1593) 


9 
I have, alas, only one illusion left, and that 
is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

SYDNEY SMITH, Epigram. (c. 1840) See Lapy 

Hoiianp, Memoir. Vol. i, ch. 9, p. 231. 

I’m proof against all illusions except illusions 
which flatter me. 

go emNanD SHaw. See Pearson, G.B.S., p. 110. 


In lifting our eyes to the firmament, we see 
all the stars, as it were, attached to the same 
dome. But this is merely an optical illusion. 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, A View of Nature. Vol ii, 
ch. 48, p. 381. (1794) 


Plunge ourselves deep into the sweet illusion. 
Epwarp YOUNG, The Revenge, v, 2. (1721) 
Hope—divine illusion ! 
Tosias SMOLLETI, The Regicide, iii, 1. (1749) 
Trust . . . to what the world calls illusions. 
Η. W. LoncFELLow, Evangeline. Pt. ii, sc. 2, 1. 
114. (1847) 
Dream on! there’s nothing but illusion true! 
O. ΝΥ. Hormes, The Old Player. (1861) 
Don’t part with your illusions. When they are 
gone, you may still exist, but you have ceased 
to live. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 
(1893) 
Our grandeur lies in our illusions. 
SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN, Grandeur. (1928) 


IMAGINATION 
See also Fancy 


12 
Men may dye of imaginacioun, 
So depe may impressioun be take. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The 
Tale, 1. 426. (c. 1386) 


Milleres 


13 
The imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth. (Sensus enim et cogitatio humani 
cordis in malum prona sunt ab adolescentia 
sua.) 

Old Testament: Genests, viii, 21. (c. 550 BC) 


1 
Imagination is the eye of the soul. (L’imagina- 
tion est l’ceil de |’Ame.) 
JoserH Jousert, Pensées. No. 42. (1810) 
Imagination is the air of mind. 
P. J. Barrey, Festus: Another and a Better 
World. (1839) 
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1 

He who has imagination without learning has 
wings and no feet. (Celui qui a de l’imagina- 
tion sans érudition a des ailes et n’a pas des 
pieds. ) 

JosePpH JouBERT, Pensées. No. 53. (1810) 

His imagination resembled the wings of an os- 
trich. It enabled him to run, though not to 
soar. 

Macautay, Essays: John Dryden. (a. 1859) 
Has your imagination the gout, that it limps so 
badly ? 

EDMOND Rostanp, Cyrano de Bergerac. Act iii, 

sc. 6. (1898) 


2 
They fear what they themselves ie ΒΊα6. 
(Quae finxere, timent.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 486. (c. 60 
A. p.) Quoted by MonrAIGNE, ii, 12. 


The sculptor seems to have let his imagina- 
tion altogether run riot. 
HucH Miter, First Impressions of England, 
iii, 38. (1847) 


4 

A strong imagination begetteth opportunity, 
say the wise men. (Fortis imaginatio generat 
casum, disent les clercs.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1580) The 
French proverb is, “Une imagination. forte 
produit l’événement méme.” 

What more wretched than the man who is the 
slave of his own imaginings? (Quasi quidquam 
na sit homine, cui sua figmenta dominan- 
tur 

MOonrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. Quoting 
from an unknown source. 


The human race is governed by its imagina- 
tion. (C’est Vimagination qui gouverne le 
genre humain. ) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Saying. (c. 1801) Bour- 
RIENNE, Life, ii, 2 


To one it is a mighty, heavenly Goddess; 

To another, a cow that furnishes his butter. 

(Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Got- 
tin, dem andern 

Eine tiichtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter ver- 
sorgt.) 

. SCHILLER, Wissenschaft. (c. 1800) 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact: 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 

Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

v, 1, 7. (1596) See also under Busu. 

O, who can . . . Cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, i, 3, 294. (1595) 
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IMITATION 
See also Plagiarism 


Being butcher, don’t imitate the piper. 
(μάγειρον ὄντα, αὐλητὴν μὴ μιμεῖσθαι.) 

Agsop, Fables: The Kid and the Wolf. (ς 570 
B.c.) The kid, overtaken by the wolf, per- 
suades the wolf to pipe for it that it may 
die pleasantly. But the dogs hear the sound 
of the pipe and corner the wolf, who says 
to the kid, “I’ve got what I deserve, since 
being a butcher, I tried to imitate a piper.” 


9 
I have heard the bird itself many a time. 
(αὐτᾶς ἄκονκα πολλάκις.) 


AGESILAUS THE GREAT, King of Sparta. (c. 375 
B.c.) Excusing himself when invited to hear 
a man who imitated the nightingale. See 
PrutTarcnH, Life of Agesilaus, ch. 21. In his 
Moralia (231C) a similar remark is attrib- 
uted by Plutarch to Pleistarchus. 

Nothing in comparison with Parmenio’s pig 
(οὐδὲν πρὸς τὴν Παρμενιόντος ὗν.) 

Piutarcyu, Symposium. Ch. 5. (c. α.Ὁ. 95) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 10, with the 
Latin, ‘Nihil ad Parmenonis suem,” and the 
explanation that Parmenio was a famous ani- 
mal impersonator, whose imitation sounded 
more like a pig than a real pig. Included 
by TAVERNER in his Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 69, with the rendering, ““Nothynge 
to Parmenoes sowe,” and the story that one 
day a man brought a pig into the crowd 
under his cloak and pinched it to make it 
squeal. The people, thinking that the new- 
comer was trying to outdo Parmenio, cried 
“Tush, what is this to Parmenio’s pig?” 

She managed a good imitation of Mae West and 
the classic line: ‘‘C’m up’n see me sometime.” 


LEE THAYER, Persons Unknown, p. 55. (1941) 
10 


Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 217. (1820) 
SeLtars, Murder ἃ la Mode, Ὁ. 28. (1941) 
HEBERDEN,! he Lobster Pick Murder, Ὁ. 24 
(1941) etc., etc. 

The Sincerest Form of Flattery. 

Barry Pain, Playthings and Parodies. Sec 1 
Title. 

No sincerer flattery exists than imitation. 

S. LaNE-Pooce, Sir H. Parkes. Ch. 8. (1901) 
He followed his new friend’s every movement 
with sincerest flattery. 

ste THAYER, Guilty, p. 118. (1940) 


There is much difference between imitating 
a good man, and counterfeiting him. 
Paes Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 


6 imitators, slavish herd! (O imitatores, ser- 
vum pecus. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 19, 1. 19. (20 8. 6.) 
A slavish herd and stupid, to my mind, 
These imitators. 
(C'est un bétail servile et sot ἃ mon avis 
Que les imitateurs.) 

La Fontaine, Clymeéne, 1. 349. (1671) 
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1 e Φ φΦ 
An imitator is a man who succeeds in being 
an imitation. 

P ELsert Husparb, Book of Epigrams. (c. 1905) 


No man was ever great by imitation. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Lines added to Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village. (1770) 


So is the imitation of an imitation much more 
hard and difficult. 
FRANCIS JUNIUS, JR., The Painting of the 
Ancients, p. 349. (1638) 


We are all easily taught to imitate what is 
base and depraved. (Dociles imitandis | turpi- 
bus ac pravis omnes sumus.) 

Ε JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 40. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 


Men almost always walk in the paths trodden 
by others proceeding in their actions by imita- 
tion. (Camminando li uomini quasi sempre 
per le vie battute da altri, e procedendo nelle 
azioni loro con le imitazioni. ) 

MACHIAVELLI, 1 Principe. Ch. 6. (1513) 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 
ὲ Sam Watter Foss, The Calf-Path. (1897) 


In attempting to walk like a swan, the crow 
lost even its natural gait. 

P. Percivat, Tamil Proverbs. No. 557. (1842) 
The man who plants cabbages imitates, too! 
: Austin Dosson, Ballade of Imitation. (c.1873) 


A needy man 15 lost when he wishes to imi- 
tate a powerful man. (Inops, potentem dum 
vult imitari, perit.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 24, 1.1.(c.25 8. Cc.) 


8 

A beautiful copy can never be produced apart 
from a beautiful pattern. (ὅτι μίμημα οὐκ ἄν 
πότε γένοιτο δίχα καλοῦ παραδείγματος.) 


Puito, δὲ Opificio Mundi. Sec. 16. (c. A.D 40) 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 
94, (1597) 

The only good copies are those which make us 
see the absurdity of bad originals. (Les seules 
bonnes copies sont celles qui nous font voir le 
ridicule des méchants originaux.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 133. (1665) 
The first version was “des excellents origi- 
naux,” and Meré asked, “Is not one version 
as true as the other? There are none of 
M. de la Rochefoucauld’s maxims of which 
the opposite is not equally true.” 

A copy is never so good as the original, 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 348. (c. 1821) 

They copied all they could follow, but they 
couldn’t copy my mind. 

Rupyarp KIPxinc, The “Mary Gloster.” (1894) 

Without an original there can be no imitation. 

Werepon GrossMitH,Diary of a Nobody.Ch.12. 
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9 
Man is an imitative creature. (Der Mensch 
ist ein nachahmendes Geschopf.) 
SCHILLER, Walenstein’s Tod. Act iii, sc. 4, 1. 9. 
(1799) 


IMMORALITY, see Morality 
IMMORTALITY 
See also Death and Immortality 


10 
I have brought into his nostrils the life which 
is everlasting. 

Anti, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 147, 1. 

8. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Though the body of all men is subject to over- 
mastering death, the soul remains alive, for it 
alone comes from the gods. (καὶ σῶμα μέν πάντων 
ἕπεται θανάτῳ περισθενεῖ, | ζωὸν δ᾽ ἔτι λείπεται 
αἰῶνος εἴδωλον" τὸ γὰρ ἐστι μόνον | ἐκ θεῶν.) 

Pinpar, Dirges. Frag. 131, Sandys. (c. 480 

B.C.) Homer, Odyssey, xi, 83, refers to the 
ἔιδωλον, or ghost, of Elpenor, as surviving 
his body, but Pindar was the first to explain 
its immortality by its divine origin. 
The days of mortals are deathless, although the 
body die. (ἀθάναται δὲ βροτοῖς] ἁμέραι, σῶμα δ᾽ 
ἐστὶ θνατόν.) 

ῬΙΝΌΑΕ, Maidens’ Song. Frag. 104, |. 14, Sandys. 
The Jast day does not bring extinction, but 
change of place. (Supremus ille dies non ex- 
stinctionem, sed commutationem adfert loci.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk i, 

ch. 49, sec. 117. (45 B.C.) 
Gaining eternal life by the boon of death. 
(Aeternam vitam mortis adepta bono.) 

LACTANTIUS, Phoenix, }. 170. (c. A.D. 300) 

He does not perish, who dies to live again. (Non 
moritur, quisquis victurus occiditur.) 

St. JEROME (HiEroNyMuUs), Letters. Lett. i, 

sec. 3. (A.D. 370) 
I laugh, for hope hath happy place with me, 
If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, A Poet’s Hope. 
(c. 1840) 
Man contemplates the adverse evidence, then 
sticks to his belief that he is to live forever. 
AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
123. (1940) 
11 
Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 
James Beatriz, The Hermit, last line. (1760) 
Immortal Hope dispels the gloom! 
An angel sits beside the tomb. 
SaRAH FLowER ApAMs, The Mourners Came 
᾿ at Break of Day. (c. 1850) 
1 
There is nothing strictly immortal, but im- 
mortality. 
Sir THomMas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. v, 
sec. 12. (1658) 


13 
To himself every one is an immortal; he may 
know that he is going to die, but he can never 
know that he is dead. 
SAMUEL BUTLER THE YOUNGER, Note-Books, 
p. 257. (a. 1902) 
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1 
Suns may rise and set; we, when our short 
day has closed, must sleep on during one 
perpetual night. 
(Soles occidere et redire possunt; 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. ) 
CaTuLyus, Odes. Ode v, 1. 4. (c. 57 B.C.) 
After death there is nothing. (Post mortem nihil.) 
SENECA, Troades, 1. 397. (c. A.D. 60) 
To die ’s to cease to be, it seems; 
So learned Seneca did think. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


2 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but 
we an incorruptible. (φθαρτὸν στέφανον λάβωσιν, 
ἡμεῖς δὲ ἄφθαρτον.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, ix, 25. (c. A. Ὁ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Illi quidem ut cor- 
ruptibilem coronam accipiant: nos autem in- 
corruptam.” 

This corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. (δεῖ γὰρ 
τὸ φθαρτὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσασθαι ἀφθαρσίαν καὶ τὸ 
θνητὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσασθαι ἀθανασίαν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 53. (c. A. Ὁ. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Oportet enim cor- 
ruptibile hoc induere incorruptionem: et 
mortale hoc induere immortalitatem.” 

So when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
‘mmortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? (κατεπόθη ὁ θάνατος els 
νῖκος. ποῦ gov, θάνατε, τὸ νῖκος ; ποῦ σον, θάνατε, 
τὸ κέντρον ;) 

New Testatment: I Corinthians, xv, 54-55. 
(c. A.D. 60) The Vulgate is, ‘““Absorpta est 
mors in victoria. Ubi est mors victoria tua? 
ὉΔῚ est mors stimulus tuus?” 

When the day that he [Valiant-for-Truth] must 
go hence was come, many accompanied him to 
the river-side, into which as he went he said: 
“Death, where is thy sting?” And as he went 
down deeper, he said: “Grave, where is thy 
victory ?” So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side. 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. (1684) 

The world recedes; it disappears; 
Heav’n opens on my eyes; my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy Victory? 

O Death! where is thy Sting? 

: Pope, The Dying Christian to His Sow. (1712) 


Earth back to earth, the soul on high. (γᾶ μὲν 
els γᾶν, πνεῦμ' ἄνω.) 

Ericnarmus, Fragments. Diels, i, 122. (ς. 500 
B.C.) Quoted by PLutarce, Moralia: Con- 
solatio ad Apollonium. Sec. 110B. 

SNe earth to earth. (els γῆν φέροντες 
γῆν. 

Euripmes, Hypsipyle. Frag. 757, Nauck. (ς. 
440 B.c.) Quoted by Prutarcn, 111A. 
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Or ever the silver cord be loosed or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was: and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it. 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 6, 7. (c. 250 
B.c.) The Vulgate is, “Antequam rumpatur 
funiculus argenteus, et recurrat vitta aurea, 
et conteratur hydria super fontem, et con- 
fringatur rota super cisternam, et revertatur 
pulvis in terram suam unde erat, et spiritus 
redeat ad Deum, qui dedit illum.” 

All is one selfe duste or ashes. (Omnia idem 
puluis.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 27. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 62. (1550) 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in 
sure and certain hope of the Resurrection unto 
eternal life. 

Book of Common Prayer: Burial of the Dead. 
(c. 1541) See also under Dust. 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

; H. W. LoncFettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 


Trusting to fables we drift at random. (μύθοις 
δ᾽ ἄλλως φερόμεσθα.) 
Euripives, Hippolytus, 1. 197. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Euripides is speaking of man’s ignorance of 
what happens after death. 


God’s children are immortal whiles their Fa- 
ther hath any thing for them to do on earth. 
THOMAS Futter, The Church-History of 
Britain. Bk. ii, cent. 8. (1655) 
Men are immortal till their work is done. 
Davip LrvincsToneE, Letter, March, 1862, de- 
scribing the death of Bishop Mackenzie. 
Man is immortal] till his work is done. 
JAMES WiLLiaMS, Sonnet: Ethandune. (1892) 
See The Guardian, 17 Nov., 1911. 


6 
Our hope of immortality does not come from 
any religions, but nearly all religions come 
from that hope. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Interview, Chicago Times, 
14 Nov., 1879. 


7 

There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease. (Lignum habet spem: 
si praecisum fuerit, rursum virescit, et rami 
elus pullulant.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiv, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The tree that is cut down grows again; the 
moon that wanes waxes after a time. Thus do 


wise men reflect, and, though distressed, are 
not overwhelmed. 


BHartriari, Niti Sataka. No. 87. (c. a. Ὁ. 100) 


8 
If a man die, shall he live again? (Putasne 
mortuus homo rursum vivat?) 
Old Testament: Job, xiv, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour? 
Youno, Night Thoughts. Night i, 1. 66. (1742) 
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Though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God. (Et 
rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne 
mea videbo Deum meum.) 

Old Testament: Job, xix, 26. (c. 350 B.C.) 
My fiesh shall rest in hope. (ἡ σάρξ μον κατασκη- 
νώσει ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι.) 

New Testament: Acts, ii, 26. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Caro mea requiescet in spe.” 
“Resurgam” (I shall arise again) is the 
proverbial Latin. 

Passed from death unto life. (ἐκ τοῦ θανάτον els 
τὴν ζωήν.) 

New Testament: John, v, 24. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) The 
Vulgate is, “Transit a morte in vitam.” 


There is no Death! What seems so is transi- 
tion. 

H. W. LoncFELLow, Resignation. (1848) 

There is no death! the stars go down 

To rise upon some other shore. 

Joun Luckey McCreery, There Is No Death. 
(1863) Often wrongly ascribed to Bulwer- 
Lytton. See Stevenson, Famous Single 
Poems. 


3 

Death is not the end of all, and the pale 
ghost escapes the vanquished pyre. (Letum 
non omnia finit, | luridaque evictos effugit 
umbra rogos. ) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iv, No. vii, I. 1. (c. 26 
B.C.) The Germans say, “Mit dem Tode 
hort nicht Alles auf” (With death every- 
thing doesn’t stop). 

In my better part I shall be raised to immortal- 
ity above the lofty stars. (Parte tamen meliore 
mei super alta perinnis | astra ferar.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xv, ]. 875. (A.D. 7) 

And her immortal part with angels lives. 
Σ SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ν,1,19.(1595) 


The righteous hath hope in his death. (Sperat 
autem iustus in morte sua.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 32. (c. 250 B.C.) 
God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity. (Deus 
creavit hominem inexterminabilem, et ad im- 
aginem similitudinis suae fecit illum.) 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 23. (c. 

100 B.c.) 


IMPATIENCE 


5 
Eek wostow how it fareth of som servyse? 
As plaunte a tre or herbe, in sondry wyse, 
And on the morwe pulle it up as blyve, 
No wonder is, though it may never thryve. 
CHAUCER ( ?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 963. (ς. 1380) 
He plants a tree in the morning and wants to 
saw planks from it at evening. 
H. H. Harr, Seven Hundred C oye Proverbs. 
No. 623. (1937) 


Impatience does not diminish, but always aug- 
ments the Evil. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3084.(1732) 


Impatience makes every II] double. 
Impatience never gets Preferment. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3085-6. 
7 


Hurry no man’s cattle; you may come to have 
a donkey of your own. Sometimes said to an 
Impatient child. 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 236. (1869) 


8 
Impatience does Become a dog that’s mad. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 15, 79. 
(1606) 
Impatience is a great obstacle to success. (L’im-~ 
patience est un grand obstacle au succés.) 
NAPOLEON Bonaparte, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 
GuILLon, Napoléon, p. 293. 


IMPERIALISM 


9 
Learn to think imperially. 
JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, Speech, at Guildhall, 


- London, 19 Jan., 1904. 
1 


He defended the liberty and empire of the 
Roman people. (Populique Romani libertatem 
imperiumque defenderet. ) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No. iv, ch. 4. (44 B.C.) 
Referring to Decimus Brutus. 
Nerva has united two things Jong incompatible, 
empire and liberty. (Res olim dissociabiles, prin- 
cipatum ac libertatem.) 
Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 3. (c. A.D. 98) 
Here the two grcat principles, Imperium et 
libertas, res olim insociabiles (saith Tacitus), 
began to encounter each other. 
Smr WINSTON CHURCHILL, Divi Britannici, Ὁ. 
349. (1675) 
One of the greatest Romans, when asked what 
were his politics replied, “Imperium et libertas.” 
That would not make a bad program for a 
British ministry. 
BENJAMIN DisrRAELi, Speech, Mansion House, 
London, 10 Nov., 1879. 
11 
The mission of the United States is one of 
benevolent assimilation, substituting the mild 
sway of justice and right for arbitrary rule. 
WittraM McKin ey, Letter to General Otis, 
21 Dec., 1898. 


‘ IMPOSSIBILITY 
1 


It is a disease of the soul to be enamored of 
things impossible of attainment. (νόσον ψυχῆς 
τὸ τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐρᾶν. 
Bras, Apothegm. (c. 570 B.C.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Bias, i, 86. 


13 
Consider nothing, before it has come to pass, 
as impossible. (Nihil, ante quam evenerit, non 
evenire posse arbitrari.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputatronum. Bk. iil, 
ch. 14, sec. 30. (45 B.C.) 
Despise no man, nor deem aught impossible. 
Ben Azzar, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iv, 6. 
(c. A.D. 130) 


IMPOSSIBILITY 


Nothing is impossible. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iti, 1. 378. (1594) 
It becomes a wise Man not to think any Thing 
impossible. 
Sir Joun Hur, Review of the Works of the 
Royal Soctety, p. 66. (1751) 
Naught’s impossible, as t’auld woman said when 
they told her cauf had swallowed grindlestone. 
J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 46. (1917) 
Apparently there is nothing that cannot happen. 
Mark Twain, Autobiography, i, 91. (1924) 


1 
To a valiant heart nothing is impossible. (A 
coeur vaillant rien d’impossible. 

JEANNE D’ALBERT, OF NAVARRE, mother of Henry 
IV. Her motto. (c. 1560) Adopted.by Henry 
as his own device. 

Nothing is impossible to a willyng hart. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
To a willyng harte is nought impossible. 

STEPHEN HAwEs, Pastime of Pleasure, Ὁ. 7. 
(1555) 

Nothing can be uneasy or hard to a willing heart. 

GeorRGE PEttTI£, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 145. (1576) 

Nothing is difficile to a well willit man. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 

Nothing is impossible to a willing mind. 

JaMES Massz, tr., Celestina, p. 183. (1631) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
Few things are impossible to diligence and skill. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 12. (1759) 
Nothing is impossible to the man who can will. 

(A qui veut, rien n’est impossible.) 

MIRABEAU. (c. 1790) As quoted by EMERSON, 

Considerations by the Way. 


2 

I think, and think on things impossible, 

Yet love to wander in that Golden Maze. 
Dryven, The Rival Ladies. Act iii, sc. 1. (1663) 

3 


To attempt impossibilities is not the part of 
ἃ wise man. (τὸ τολμᾶν δ᾽ ἀδύνατ᾽ ἀνδρὸς οὐ 
σοφοῦ.) 

Euripipes, Helen, 1. 811. (c. 412 B.C.) 

There is no obligation to attempt the impossible. 
(Impossibilium nulla obligatio est.) 

AuLus Cetsus, Alethes Logos. (ς. A.D. 25) 

No one is held bound to the impossible. (Ad im- 
possibile nemo tenctur.) 

JoHANNES Navizanus, Sylva Nuptialis. Bk. i, 
122. (c. 1460) Quoting a legal proverb, some- 
times given as, “Ad impossibile nemo obliga- 
tur,” or “Ultra posse nemo obligatur” (Be- 
yond what he can do no one is obligated), 
which can be traced back to the great body 
of Roman law. Others forms are, “Lex ne- 
minem cogit ad impossibile’” (The law re- 
quires no one to do the impossible) ; “Im- 
possibilium nulla obligatio” (There can be 
no obligation to perform the impossible), 
and “Impotentia excusat legem” (The law 
excuses impossibility). 

A wise man never Attempts impossibilities. 

Puitip MASSINGER, The Renegado. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1630) 

Though divines, they were presumed to have 
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so much of civil law, ...as to know, Nemo 
tenetur ad impossibilia, “‘No man is tied to im- 
possibilities.” 

THOMAS FULLER, The History of the University 
of Cambridge, p. 236. (1655) The Japanese 
say, “Impossibility is a good reason.” 

Even divine power cannot produce impossi- 
bilities. 

PRIESTLEY, Institutes of Religion, i, 28. (1772) 

Hope not for impossibilities. 
THomaS Futter, Holy State: Of Anger. (1642) 
Of the things we do and the things we know, 
God’s always a friendly fair appraiser, 
And He doesn’t expect a man to mow 
Ten acres of grass with a safety razor. 
James Batt Naylor, Quatrain. (c. 1927) 


To believe a Business impossible, is the Way 
to make it so. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5138.(1732) 
To the timid and hesitating everything is im- 
possible, because it seems so. 

WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 16. (1818) 
Impossibilities recede as experience advances. 

He -ps, Friends in Council. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1847) 
5 
Impossibilities are all equal, and admit of 
no degrees. 

RoBERT Howarp, The Duke of Lerma: Pref- 

ace. (1668) 


Impossible! Never name to me that blockhead 
of a word! (Impossible! ne me dites jamais 
ce béte de mot.) 

MIrABEAU, when his secretary told him that 
what he required was impossible. (c. 1789) 
See CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Pt. ii, 
bk. iii, ch. 7. 

Impossible is a word which I never say. (Im- 
possible est un mot que je ne dis jamais.) 

CoLLIN D’HARLEVILLE, Malice pour Malice. 
(1793) 

“Tt is not possible,” you write me? That is not 
French. (“Ce n’est pas possible,” m’écrivez-vous ? 
Cela n’est pas francais.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Letter to Lemurovis, 
commander of Magdeburg, 9 July, 1813. 
Usually quoted, “Le mot ‘impossible’ n’est 
pas francais.” 

The word impossible is not in my dictionary. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 519. 
(1855) Quoted as a saying of Napoleon. 


Il—Impossibilities: Examples 
See also Labor Lost 


7 
Thou wouldst move the immovable. (σὺ δὲ 
θέλγοις ἂν ἄθελκτον.. 

AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, 1. 
485 B.C.) 

Do not attempt to move the immovable. (μὴ 
κινεῖν τὰ ἀκίνητα.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. iii, sec. 684}. (c. 345 B.C.) 
Quoting a proverb which he refers to again 
in Republic, vi, 503B, and which is cited 
by Prurarcn, Moralia, 359F. 


1055. (c. 
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1 

To turn back the rivers. (ἄνω ποταμῶν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 367. (c.475 B.C.) 

Things would flow backwards. (ἄνω yap ἂν ῥέοι 

τὰ πράγματα.) 

᾿ EvurRIPwEs, Suppliants, 1. 520. (c. 421 B.C.) 


Who’s for the Donkey-shearings? (ἢ ᾿Ξ: ὄνου 
wéxas ;) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 186. (405 B.C.) 
The reference is to a proverb, “to shear the 
ass” (ὄνον xelpets), meaning something that 
it is impossible to do. So to go to an ass- 
shearing was to go to Noplace, and in The 
Frogs, Charon names Ass-shearing as one 

: of the ports at which his boat touches. 
You can never teach a crab to walk straight 
forward, (οὔποτε ποιήσεις τὸν καρκίνον ὀρθὰ 
βαδίζειν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, 1. 1083. (421 B.C.) 
Cited by ErasMus, Adagia, iii, vii, 38, with 
the Latin, ‘“Nuncque efficies ut recte in- 
grediantur cancri.” 

You can never smooth down the rough spikes 
of a hedgehog. (οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν θείης λεῖον τὸν τραχὺν 
ἐχῖνον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, 1. 1086. (421 B.C.) 
Repeated in slightly different form in 1. 1114. 
A proverb of great antiquity. 


4 
Not for birds’ milk. (οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὀρνίθων γάλα.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 508. (422 B.C.) 


5 
To exact an offering from the dead. (κἂν ἀπὸ 
vexpov φέρα.) 

ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric. Bk. ii. (c. 330 B.c.) Cited 
by ErRAsMUS, Adagia, i, ix, 12, who gives 
the Latin, “A mortuo tributum exigere.” 
Erasmus devotes a page and a half to com- 
ment upon this proverb, the equivalent of 
the English, “Τὸ draw blood from a stone.” 


6 
Break the cask but preserve the wine! 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 16a. 
(c. 450) There is a similar saying in Shab- 
bath, 7584: “Cut off his head and shall he 
not die?” 

They make an elephant pass through the eye 
of a needle. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 38b. 
(c. 450) A variation is (Berachoth, 55b): 
‘Man is never shown a golden date-palm, 
or an elephant passing through the eye of 
a needle.” See also under Ricues. 


7 
To blow up a net. (γυργαϑὸν φυσᾶν.) 
IMMANUEL BEKKER, Anecdota Graeca. (1814) 


8 
The vow to stand on the edge of a sword. 
(Asidhéra vratam.) 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 64. (c. A. D. 100) 


9 
The cask cannot give any wine except what 
it has. (La botte non da che del vino che ha.) 
Cuarces Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 181. (1856) An Italian proverb, 
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10 
To ask pears of the elm tree. (Pedir peras al 
olmo. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 22 (1605) ; 
Pt. ii, ch. 40, 52. (1615) Garay, Carta 3, 
has a racy equivalent: “Pedir muelas al 
gallo” (To look for grinders in a cock). 

You ask an Elm-Tree for Pears. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5862.(1732) 


11 
To look for three feet on a cat. (Buscar tres 
pies al gato.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 22; ii, 10. 
Meaning, to look for an impossibility; it 
should of course, be “‘cinco,” “five,” and so 
it stands in Garay, Carta 3, and in the 
Academy Dictionary. 

Many think to find bacon where there are not 
even hooks [to hang it on}. (Muchas piensas 
que hay tocinos y no hay estacas.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. (1605) ; 
ii, ch. 55, 65, 73. 

There’s no taking trout with dry breeches. (No 
se toman truchas 4 bragas enjutas.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 23, 71. 
(1615) There is another Spanish form, 
“Quien peces quiere, morjarse ciene” (He 
who wants fish must put up with a wetting). 
The Italians say, “Non si puo avere de 
pesci senza immolarsi.” 

12 
You can’t get ivory out of a dog’s mouth. 

S. G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xl. (1938) 

A Chinese proverb. 


13 
Tis hard to sail over the sea in an egg-shell. 
Joon CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 5. (1639) 
Cited also by Ray and Fuller. 


14 

Sooner could you hide an elephant under 
your armpit. (Citius elephantem sub ala 
celes. ) 

ErasMus, Adagia, ii, v, 56. (1508) Another 
one is, “Sooner shall earth mount to heaven” 
(Citius terra aethera conscendet). 

The Ethiopian cannot be whitened. (Aethiops 
non albescit.) 

ErasMuS, Adagia, iii, x, 88. See under NEGRO. 

18 
You can’t hang soft cheese on a hook. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, Polonius, p. 39. (1852) 


16 
Once milk becomes sour, it can’t be made 
sweet again. 
E. S. Garpner, The D. A. Cooks a Goose, p. 
113. (1942) 


17 
A goodly matter I promise you when men 
will goe about (as our Boccace sayth) to make 
an Orenge tree of a briry bush. 

Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
- p. 195. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
You tan’t catch two frogs with one hand. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 201, (1937) 
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1 
Twas like trying to dig a prairie dog out of 
his hole with a peanut hull. 

O. Henry, The Pimienta Pancakes. (1907) 


2 
It is impossible to step twice in the same river. 
(ποταμῷ γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐμβῆναι δὶς τῷ αὐτῷ.) 
HERACLEITUS, Fragments. Frag. 91, Diels. (c. 
500 B.c.) Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 
392B. Impossible, of course, because the water 
is always changing. 


3 
Y’ou cannot hide an eel in a sack. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 764. 
(1640) See under EEL. 
You cannot flay a stone. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. See under STONE. 
It is very hard to shave an egg. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. See under Ecc. 


4 
I shall as soone trie him or take him this waie, 
As dryve a top ouer a tyeld house. 

JouNn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
You may drive a toppe over a tylde house as soon. 
: James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


It is harde to make an olde dog stoupe. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
An old dog will learn no new tricks. 

WiLt1AM Campen, Remains (1870), p. 326. 

(1605) See under Doc. 

It is hard to make an old mare leave flinging 
{kicking]. 

JaMEs Ker y, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 193. (1721) 


6 
Ye will (quoth she) as soone stop gaps with 
rushes. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He that depends 
Upon your favours hews down oaks with 
rushes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 1, 183. (1607) 


‘Tis ill gathering of stones where the sea is 
bottomless. 


James Howe .t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11.(1659) 
8 


You cannot sell the cow and sup the milk. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 379. (1721) 

If you sell the Cow, you sell her Milk too. 

ὲ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia No. 2786.(1732) 


The fawn catching the lion. (ὁ νεβρὸς τὸν 
λέοντα.) 
Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead, viii, 1. (ς. a.D. 


170) 
10 


Is it possible to gather grapes of thornes, or 
figges of thistles, or to cause any thing to 
Striue against Nature? 

s0nn Lyty, Exuphues (Arber), p. 42. (1579) 


You can’t heal a dog-bite without a cautery. 
Ncaio Marsu, The Nursing-Home Murder, Ὁ. 
182. (1941) 


To skin a flint and draw oil out of a brick wall. 
Mortrvx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 7. (1693) 


IMPOSSIBILITY 
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An interpolation by Motteux. For SKIN A 
FLINT, see under STONE. 
You can’t beat oi! out of chaff. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 625. (1937) 


13 
To drink up the sea. (Mare interbibere. ) 
Naevius, Bellum Poenicum Frag. 39. Loeb. 
(c. 220 B.C.) 
He undirfongith a gret peyne, 
That undirtakith to drinke up Seyne. 
(Emprise a merveilleuse peine: 
Il bee a beivre toute Seine.) 
JEAN DE MeuNG, Roman de la Rose, 1. 5081, 
(c. 1270). Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 5709. (c. 1365) 


14 
Sooner will a lobster spawn a Lucanian cow. 
(Prius pariet lucusta Lucam bovem.) 
Naevius, Bellum Poenicum. Frag. 65, Loeb. 
(c. 220 Β. 6.) Proverbial for any impossibility 


5 

You can take the boy out of the patch, but 

you can’t take the patch out of the boy. 
JoHn O'Hara, Appointment in Samarra, Ὁ. 12. 


(1934) 
16 


It is impossible of a kyte or cormerant to 
make a good sharhauk. 
WILLIAM PAINTER, The Pallace of Pleasure, iii, 
68. (1567) See under Hawk. 


To give solidity to smoke. (Dare pondus 
fumo. ) 
pr PnSEUS, Satires. No. v, 1. 20. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 


To bind a dog with the gut of a lamb. (Aginis 
lactibus alligare canem.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. (c. 25 Β. 6.) English equiva. 

lents are, “You can’t tie up a mad bull with 

a packthread,” “You can’t bolt a door with 


a boiled carrot.” 


To count the pebbles on the shore. (τοντιᾶν 
ψάφων ἀριθμόν.) 
ΡΙΝΌΑΒ, Olympian Odes. No. xiii, 1.66.(464 B.C.) 
The sands of the sea—who can number them? 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) 
i, 2. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
To number the ashes. (μετρήσεις τὴν σποδόν.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch 26, sec 17 
(c. A.D. 100) 
Alas, poor duke! the task he undertakes 
Is numbering sands and drinking oceans dry 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], ii, 2, 145. (1595) 


20 
The number of gallons in the sea, as the say- 
ing is. (οἱ ris θαλάττης .eyouevos xes.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 173D. (c. 390 B.C.) 
Plato is referring to a saying of Aristides, 
ὡσπερανεί ris ἐξαριθμεῖσθαι βούλοιτο τοὺς 
χοᾶς τῆς θαλάττης (As if you should wish 
to reckon up the gallons of the sea). The 
χοῦς was a liquid measure of about three 
quarts. 


21 

You tell me to strip the clothes off a naked 

man. (Nudo detrahere vestimenta me jubes. ) 
Prautus, Asinaria, 1. 92. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
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proverb is, ‘‘Nemo potest nudo vestimenta 
detrahere” (No one can strip a naked man 
of his garments). The French have the same 
proverb, “On ne peut homme nu dépouiller.” 
The Turks say, “Not even a thousand men 
in armor can strip a naked man.” 
There is nothing more vain .. 
Than to beg a breeche of a bare arst man. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
To pull a breeche of a bare arst man. 
Joun Baret, An Alvearie, B, 150. (1580) 
To seek a breech from breechlesse men ‘twere 
vain. 
Joun Taytor, Works, Ὁ. 37. (1630) 
An hundred Thieves cannot strip one naked Man, 
especially if his Skin’s off. 
FRANELIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
It’s hard to get a stocking off a bare leg. 
Rosert Horrannp, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 451. 
(1886) 
It’s ILL TAKING THE BREEKS AFF A HIELANDMAN, 
see under SCOTLAND. 


1 
You fly without wings. (Tu sine pennis volas. ) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 93. (c. 200 B.c) In 
Poenulus, iv, 2, 47, Plautus has, “Sine pennis 
volare haud facile est”) To fly without wings 
is by no means easy). 

You might as well expect to whiten ivory with 
ink. (Una opera ebur atramento candefacere 
postules.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 259. (c. 220 B.C.) 
You expect to snatch a lamb from a wolf. (Lupo 
agnum eripere postulant.) 

PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 776. (c. 194 B.c.) Or, 
as the English proverb goes, “You're trying 
to snatch the meat from the dog’s mouth.” 
The same idea is back of VeErcr’s line, 
Eclogues, viil, 52, ‘‘Let the wolf flee from the 
sheep” (Ovis fugiat lupus). 


2 

It’s no easy task to whistle and drink at the 
same time. (Simul flare sorbereque haud factu 
facilest.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 791. (c. 220 8.6.) 
Quoted as a proverb by Plautus, and also 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 80, who gives 
the generally accepted form, “Simul sorbere 
et flare, difficile.” Both the Spaniards and the 
French have the same proverb, the former, 
“Soplar y sorber, no puede junto ser’; the 
latter, “Souffler et avaler, ne se peuvent 
arranger.” 

It is a common saying, that one cannot drinke 
and whistle altogether. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, fo. 137. (1574) 
Pettie, tr. HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 

As a sextine sayd, a man cannot cary the crosse, 
and ring the bels altogether. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 99. The 

_ French say, “On ne peut sonner les cloches 
et aller 4 la procession” (One cannot ring 
the bells and march in the procession). 

No man can doe two thyngs at once, the prouerbe 
old doeth tell. 

ΤΏΜΟΤΗΥ KENDALL, Flowers of Epigrammes, Ὁ. 
264. (1577) ὁἫ 
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A man cannot spin and reel at the same time. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 215. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia, No. 2591, has, “I can- 
not spin and weave at the same time.” 
It is hard to sup and blow with a wind. 
WriraMm WALEER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 8.(1672) 
Blow first and sip afterwards. Simul sorbere et 
flare difficile est. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 103. (1678) 
It is hard to sup and blow with one breath. 
RoBERTSON,Phraseologia Generalis, 1190.(1681) 
I cannot run and sit still at the same Time. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2590.(1732) 


3 
I can’t be here and there at the same time. 
(Ego hic esse et illic simitu hau potui.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 792. (c. 220 5.6.) 
We cannot be here and there too. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,i, 5, 15.(1595) 
One cannot be in two places at once. 
RanpbLe Corcrave, Dictionary: Moulin. (1611) 
You cannot be found in two places at once. 
Wirtram Gurna.t, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 206. (1655) 
I cannot be at York and London at the same time. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2588.(1732) 


4 

I can’t carry a goat, and you are loading me 
with an ox. (οὐ δύναμαι τὴν alya φέρειν ἐπί μοι 
θέτε τὸν βοῦν.) 


PLutarcH, On Avoidance of Lending. Sec. 
830A. (c. A.D. 95) 


Then the town-bull is a bachelor, i. e. as soon 
as such an one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1678) 
You can’t make a horn of a pig’s tail. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 104. See under Pic 
It is hard to make a good web of a bottle of hay. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 2950. (1732) 
You may as soon shape a coat for the moon. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 260. Ray cites 
many other proverbial phrases for impos- 
sibilities, such as, “He is building a bridge 
over the sea,” “He is teaching iron to swim.” 
You may as soon Make a Cloak for the Moon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6158.(1732) 


δ 
You can’t make an omelette without break- 
ing eggs. 
ROBESPIERRE, Epigram. (c. 1790) 
YOU CAN’T UNSCRAMBLE EGGS, see under Eco. 


7 
You cannot clap with one palm. (Yi ko pa 
chang p‘ai pu hsiang.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

62. (1875) 

A temple can not be built from one tree. (Miao 
lang chih ts‘ai fei yi mu chih chih.) 

ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 64. 
How can one pole build a great house? (Yi mu 
yen néng chih ta hsia.) 

ScARBOROUCH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 71. 
One Touse cannot raise a coverlet. (Yi ko shih 
tz ting pu οἰ" pei wo.) 

ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 70. 
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No one can sew without a needle; no one can 
row without water. (Fei chén pu yin hsien; wu 
shiu pu ta ch‘uan.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 240. 


4 
To number the waves. (κύματ᾽ ἀμιθρεῖν.) 
SIMONWES, Fragments. Frag. 107. (c. 475 B.C.) 
See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 343. 
As well stand on the beach and strive to number 
the waves driven shoreward. (ἐπ᾿ dove κύματα 
μετρεῖν.) 

THEOCRITUS,Elegies. Eleg. xvi, 1. 60.(c.270 B.C.) 
To count the waves. (Fluctus numero.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 6. (59 B.c.) 
Fain to know how many billows of the Ionian 
sea roll shoreward. (Nosse quot Ionii veniant ad 
litora fluctus.) : 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 108. (29 B.c.) 

You bid me number the waves of the sea. (Oce- 
ani fluctus me numerare iubes.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. vi, ep. 34. (c. A.D. 90) 
To number the waves. (Undas numeras.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iv, 45. (1508) Citing The- 

ocritus and Vergil, and giving the Latin 
proverb. 


2 
You cannot get white flour out of a coal 
sack, nor perfection out of human nature. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
10. (1869) 
There’s no getting white meal out of a coal-sack. 
F. E. Taytor, Lancs. Sayings, p. 10. (1901) 
The French say, “II ne sort point de farine 
d’un sac ἃ charbon,” or “D’un sac ἃ charbon 
ne peut sortir blanche farine.” 


A man cannot pipe without his upper lip. 
FRANCIS THYNNE, Continuation of Holinshed’s 
Scotland. (1586) 


You can't split an axe-head with a whip. 
Totstoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 18. 
(1865) Dole, tr. 


§ 
Who can take up a heated substance, 
Without wetting his hands? 

Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). (c. 1000 
B.C.) Quoted by MENCcIUS, iv, i, 7. There are 
hundreds of other proverbs dealing with im- 
possible tasks besides those which have been 
cited here. For example, the Chinese say, 
“You cannot take two skins from one cow”; 
the Italians, “You cannot sink a sunken 
ship”; the French, “You cannot get oil from 
a wall’; the Dutch, “You cannot shoe a run- 
ning horse,’ and so on. 

BLoop out OF A STONE, see under BLoop. 
EAT AND HAVE YOUR CAKE, see under CAKE. 
CARRY WATER IN A SIEVE, see under SIEVE. 
SILK PURSE OUT OF SOW’S EAR, see under Sow 


ὲ IMPRESSIONS 


Forwhy men seyth, “impressiounes lighte 
Ful lightly been ay redy to the flighte.” 
Cuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 1238. 
(c. 1374) The proverb is, “Slight impressions 
soon fade.” 
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7 

It is the worst impressions which are the most 

lasting. (Haec ipsa magis pertinaciter haerent. 

quo deteriora sunt.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch 
1, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 80) 


The entrance-hall is the ornament of the 
house. (Vestibulum domus ornamentum est. ) 
Unknown. A Latin proverb, meaning that 
first impressions are the most important. 
There is a great deal in the first impression 
ConcrEvE, Way of the World, iv, 1. (1700) 
First impressions, you know, often go a long way. 
DicKENSs, Martin Chuzzlewit Ch 5. (1843) 


IMPUDENCE 
9 


Impudence is a kingdom without a crown 


Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 25. (c. 450) 
10 


Impudence is the bastard of ignorance. 
SAMUEL BuTLeER, Remains, ii, 213. (c. 1670) 

Ignorance is the mother of impudence. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.422.(1855) 

His ignorance is the mother of his impudence 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch.2.(1869) 


11 

“Confound his impudence!” muttered Squeers 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 13. (1838) 

You’ve got more crust than a piece of toast 

aes GruBer, The Navy Colt, ἡ. 108. (1941) 


Impudence and Wit are vastly different. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3088.(1732) 

Impudence commonly makes a Fortune. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3089 


13 
Folly often goes beyond her bounds; but Im- 
pudence knows none. 
Jonson, Explorata: Scitum Hispanicum (1636) 
4 


1 
Than Impudence there is no more illustrious 
goddess. (οὐκ ἔστι Τόλμης ἐπιφανεστέρα θεός.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 793K. (c. 300 
B.c.) A variation of the still older Greek 
proverb, θεὸς ἡ ἀναίδεια (Impudence is a 
goddess) . 


IMPULSE 


15 
Obey that impulse. 
E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Empty Tin, p. 
79. (1941) 
“Obey that impulse” has always been her motto. 
see eaR Never Say Die, p. 56. (1943) 


What is now reason was formerly impulse. 
(Quod nunc ratio est, impetus ante fuit.) 
Ou Remediorum Amoris, |. 10. (c. 1 B.C.) 


1 
Impulse manages all things badly. (Male 
cuncta ministrat Impetus. ) 

Statius, Thebaid. Bk. x, ᾿. 704. (c. a.p. 92) 
Talleyrand is credited with the cynical epi- 
gram, “Mistrust first impulses; they are al- 
ways good.” See his life in Biographie Uni- 
verselle. 
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1 
An inch in a miss is as good as an ell. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870) p. 318. 
(1605) See under Miss. 


2 
Starve him gradually, inch by inch. 

WitLiaM CoNnGcREVE, The Way of the World. 
Act iv, sc. 12. (1700) 

To dispute the ground inch by inch. 

Francis Hare, Church Authority Vindicated, 
p. 27. (1719) 

3 

He that is permitted more than is right wants 
more than is permitted. (Cui plus licet quam 
par est plus vult quam licet.) 

PusBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 145. (c. 43 
B.C.) This saying, the ancestor of “He that 
is given an inch will take an ell,” is cited 
by AuLus GELLtus, Noctes Atticae, xvii, 14, 
and by Macrostius, Saturnalia, ii, 7. 

Whan I gaue you an ynche, ye tooke an ell. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 

Give an inch, and you'll take an ell. 

HENRY Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) TatHAM, The 
Rump, iv. (1660) Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
ch. 27. (1822) etc., etc. 

Give your wife a yard and she’ll take an ell. 

Tuomas Dekker, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 
act ii, sc. 2. (1604) 

Giue a knaue an inch, hee’l take an ell. 

JoHN TAYLOR THE WATER-POET, Works, Ὁ. 168. 
(1630) 

For soveraignty where she gets an inch, stickes 
not sometimes to stretch it to an ell. 

James HowELL, Dodona’s Grove, p. 8. (1640) 

Give him an inch, and he’ll take an ell. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 167. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1656. (1732) 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 14. 
(1865) etc., etc. A proverb common to many 
languages and with many variants. The 
French say, “Si on lui en donne un doigt, il 
en prend long comme le bras” (If one gives 
him one finger—or inch—he takes a piece 
as long as your arm), or, “Si vous lui donnez 
un pied, il vous en prendra quatre” (If you 
give him a foot, he'll take four); the Ger- 
mans, “Wer sich auf der Achsel sitzen [asst, 
dem sitzt man nachher auf dem Kopfe” (He 
who lets a man sit on his shoulders, will 
have him presently sitting on his head) ; the 
Italians, “Se ti lasci metter in spalla il vitello, 
quindi a poco ti metteranno la vacca” (If you 
let them place a calf on you, they'll soon 
clap on a cow), a proverb cited by Arcu- 
BISHOP TRENCH, Proverbs, iii, 68, with the 
comment, “Undue liberties are best resisted 
at the outset.” The Spanish form is, “Dame 
dondo me asiente, que yo haré donde me 
acueste” (Give me a place to sit down, and 
Ill make a place to lie down); the Rus- 
sians, “Call a peasant ‘Brother,’ he’ll demand 
you call him ‘Father’”; the Danes, “Make 
yourself an ass, and you'll have every man’s 
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sack on your shoulders.” The Italians have 
one very like the Russian, “Al villano, se gli 
porgi il dito, ei prende la mano” (Give a 
clown your finger, he’ll take your hand). A 
modern American variant is, “Give a motor- 
ist an inch and he'll try to park on it.” 

It was according to the old saying, “Give a nig- 

ger an inch and he’ll take an ell.” 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.16.(1884) 
ate trust me an inch, because I might take an 
ell. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, [πη the Balance, Ὁ. 165. 

(1941) 
If you gave Philip an inch, he moved right in. 

MANNING Lone, False Alarm, Ὁ. 97. (1943) 

4 
An inch in an hour is a foot in a day. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 633. (1732) 


5 
I will drub you, you Dog, within an Inch of 
your Life, and that Inch too. 

GEorRGE Roserts, Four Years Voyages, p. 30. 

(1726) 

I'll flog you within an inch of your life, and 
Spare you that. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 13. (1839) 


6 
I would I had thy inches. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 3, 40. 
(1606) 
A notable fellow of his inches. 
THOMAS Brown, The Saints in an Uproar. 
Works (1730), i, 73. (1687) 
A tall fellow of his inches. 
MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1809) 


7 
Pll not budge an inch. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew: In- 
duction, 1, 13. (1594) See also 11] Henry VI, 
v, 4, 66; Hamlet, iii, 4, 18. 


8 
An inch at the top, is worth two at the bottom. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


INCONSISTENCY 
See also Consistency 


9 
Avoid the clash of inconsistency: 
Who fights with self, with no one will agree. 
(Sperne repugnando tibi tu contrarius esse: 
conveniet nulli qui secum dissidet ipse.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 4. (c. 175 B Cc.) 
Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of 
the world as inconsistency, especially when it 
regards religion or party. 
Josepu Appison, The Spectator, 5 Sept., 1711. 


10 
No philosopher ever declared another to be 
inconsistent for changing his plans. (Nemo 
doctus umquam . . . mutationem consilii in- 
constantiam dixit esse.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xvi, epis. 7. (44 B.C.) 


INCONSTANCY 


Alas! in truth the man but changed his mind; 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 

Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, }. 127. (1732) 
‘Tis often constancy to change the mind. 

Joun Hoots, tr., Metastatio’s Sieves. (1767) 
Jean Jacques Barthélemy is credited with 
the epigram, “L’>homme absurde est celui qui 
ne change jamais” (The absurd man is he 
who never changes). 


1 
He says one thing standing, another sitting 
down. (Aliud stans, aliud sedens loquitur.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 56. 
(1523) Quoting Cicero. 


2 

He despises what he sought; and he seeks 
that which he lately threw away. (Quod petit 
spernit, repetit quod nuper omisit.) 

Horace, £pistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 98. (20 B.C.) 
What our contempt doth often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 127. 

(1606) 


What boots it at one gate to make defence 
And at another to let in the foe? 

Mi ton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 560. (1671) 
4 


Unthought-of frailties cheat us in the wise: 
The fool lies hid in inconsistencies. 
; Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, I. 69. (1732) 


Man is a Creature very inconsistent with him- 
self. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 7. (1709) 
Ah! how unjust to nature, and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man! 

Younc, Night Thoughts, ii, 113. (1742) 

Man is so inconsistent a creature that it is im- 
possible to reason from his belief to his conduct 
or from one part of his belief to another. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: Hallam. (1828) 
Inconsistency—the only thing in which men are 
consistent. 

Horace SmituH, Tin Trumpet, Ὁ. 204. (1836) 


INCONSTANCY 
See also Constancy 


6 
The man’s a bird, unstable, always on the 
wing. (ἄνθρωπος ὄρνις, ἀστάθμητος, πετόμενος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds. |. 169. (414 B.C.) 
You are flighty and your thoughts are empty. 
(πέτει τε καὶ φρονῶν οὐδὲν φρονεῖ.) 

Euripipes, The Bacchanals, |. 332. (410 B.C.) 
He’d fly after something else. (ἐφ᾽ ἕτερον ἄν 
TETOLTO.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Ecclesiazusae, |. 899.(¢.393 B.C.) 
He ebbs and flows like Euripus. (μεταρρεῖ ὥσπερ 
Εὔριπος.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 6, 

sec. 3. (c. 335 B.c.) The strait of Euripus, 


between Boeotia and Euboea, was supposed | 
by the Greeks to have seven tides a day and | 


so became proverbial for inconstancy. AEs- 


CHINES, Ixvi, 27, used the comparison at | 


about the same time as Aristotle, phrasing 
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it a little differently, πλείους τραπόμενος 
τροπὰς τοῦ Ἐὐρίπου (Turning as often as 
Euripus). Another Greek proverbial phrase 
for sudden change or inconstancy is ὀστράκον 
μεταπεσόντος (As the shell changes sides), 
derived from a game called dorpaxlvda, in 
which a potsherd, with one side black and 
the other white, was thrown on a line. 


7 
As a wedercok, that turneth his face 
With every wind, ye fare, and that is sene. 

CHAUCER (?), Against Women Unconstant, }. 

12. (c. 1390) 
Waueryng as the wynde. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
He’s like a feather on a hill. 

Unknown, Berkeley MSS., iii, 26. (1639) 
You are as unconstant as the wind; as wavering 
as the weathercock. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 14. (1672) 
A wavering man is like a skein of silk. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Wavering. (1736) 
8 
But canstow pleyen raket, to and fro, 

Netle in, dokke out, now this, now that, 
Pandare? 

Cnavucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, |. 460. 
(c. 1374) “In dock, out nettle” was orig- 
inally a charm uttered to cure nettle-stings 
by dock-leaves, but became a proverbial ex- 
pression for changeableness and inconstancy. 

For in one state they twayne could not yet settle, 
But waueryng as the wynde, in docke out nettle. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
I cannot skill of such chaungeable mettle, 
There is nothing with them but in docke out 

nettle. 

Nicoras Upatt, Ralph Roister Doister. Act ii, 
sc. 3. (c. 1550) 

Oute nettle, in docke. 

Lewis Evans, Withals Dictionary Revised, sig. 

E2. (1586) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3831 
The constable . . . found some dock leaves, 
rubbed her hands with the leaves, repeating the 
old saw Out nettle, In dock: Dock shall ha’ a 
new smock; Nettle shan’t ha’ narrun. 

HvuGuHEs, Jom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 23. (1861) 


Constant in nothing but inconstancie. 

JoHN LYLy, Euphues and His England (Arber). 
p. 320. (1580) RoBertT GREENE, Morando 
(1584) Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. ii. (1735) 

The world’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in Nature were inconstancy. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, Inconstancy. (c. 1633) 
There is nothing in the world constant but in- 
constancy. 

Switt, On the Faculties of the Mind. (c. 1720) 

Since ‘tis Nature’s law to change, 
Constancy alone is strange. 

JOHN Witmot, EArt or RocHEsTER, A Dia- 

logue, 1. 31. (c. 1675) 
10 
Other towns; other girls. (Andere Staidtchen 
andere Madchen.) 

ALBERT SCHLIPPENBACH, 
Deutsche Kunstler. (1833) 


Liederbuch fiir 


1234 


1 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 3, 
64. (1598) Probably a fragment of an old 
ballad of unknown authorship. See Percy, 
Religues, vol. i, bk. ii, No. 18. 


INDECISION 
See also Hesitation, Timidity 


INDECISION 


Each indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting other days. 
Joun ANSTER, tr., Faust, Pt. i, Prelude at the 

Theatre. (1888) 

Indecision and hesitation are the weakness of a 

careful nature always intent on the saving of 

face and losing it thereby. 

; H. C. Barrey, The Bishop’s Crime, p. 55.(1941) 


The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
[s—the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say. 

Brownino, The Statue and the Bust. (1855) 
4 


He advances one leg and draws back the other. 
BurckwarntT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 771. (1817) 


5 
Remain’d like the ass ’twixt two bottles of hay, 
Without ever moving an inch either way. 
Joun Byrom, The Fight Between Figg and 
Sutton. (c. 1760) 
I swithered [hesitated], and was like the cuddie 
[455] between the two bundles of hay. 

Davin Morr, Manste Wauch. Ch. 25. (1824) 
You’ve been off and on lately . . . like a donkey 
between two bundles of hay. 

Kincstey, Alton Locke. Ch. 27. (1850) 

Some men have almost died of indecision, like 
the donkey between two exactly similar bundles 
of hay. 

E. 1 Harpy, How to Be Happy though Mar- 

ried. Ch. 2. (1886) 
6 
In indecision itself guilt is present. (In ipsa 
dubitatione facinus inest.) 

Cicero, De O fficiis. Bk.iii, ch.8, sec.37.(c.45 B.C.) 
Of all the small annoyances that weight our 

mental buovances, 
No chaff or cold derision is so sad as indecision. 

W.S. Gusert, The Bab Ballads. (1869) 


7 
While I at length debate and beate the bushe, 
There shall steppe in other men, and catche 
the burdes. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. iii. (1562) 
See also under Busu. 


8 
Ashamed to refuse, but yet afraid to take. 
(αἴδεσθεν μὲν ἀνήνασθαι, δεῖσαν 8’ vrodéx Gar.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. vii, 1. 93. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Crcero, Ad Atticum, vi, 1, xvi, 11. 
Like children with a piece of ice, they are neither 
able to hold it nor willing to let it go. (ὥσπερ ol 
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παῖδες τὸν κρύσαλλον οὔτε δύνανται κατέχειν οὔτ᾽ 
ἀφεῖναι θέλουσι.) 
PLutarcH, Moralia: Concerning Talkativeness. 
Sec. 508C. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) Plutarch is quoting 
a proverb, cited by ZENosIus, v, 58. 


9 
Through indecision opportunity is often lost. 
(Deliberando saepe perit occasio. ) 

PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.163.(c. 43 B.C.) 
While we consider when to begin, it becomes too 
late to do so. (Dum deliberamus quando incipi- 
endum, incipere iam serum fit.) 

QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. xii, ch. 

6, sec. 3. (c. A.D. 80) 


10 
When men discover many plans they are 
uncertain which to follow. (Homini tum deest 
consilium cum multa invenit.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.266.(c.43 B.C.) 
11 
He haws and he hums, 
At last out it comes. 

Swirt, My Lady’s Lamentation, |. 109. (1728) 
Hem and Haw were the sons of sin, 
Created to shally and shirk; 
Hem lay ’round and Haw looked on 
While God did al] the work. 

Β1155 CARMAN, Hem and Haw. (1896) 


12 
I won't, I will; I will, I won’t again; take, 
give back; what was said unsaid, what was 
settled upset. (Nolo volo; volo nolo rursum; 
cape, cedo; | quod dictum indictumst; quod 
modo ratum erat inritumst.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, 1. 950. (161 B.C.) 
I am forced to say with the Poct, Neither yea 
neither nay, can I resolve flatly to say. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 36. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I am At war ’twixt will and will not. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 32. 
(1604) 
May-bee was ne’er a gude honey-bee. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 131. (1832) 


13 
I stand at the crossroads. (ἐν τριόδῳ ἔσηκα.) 
THEOGNIS, Elegies. Frag. (c. 600 B.c.) As 
quoted by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 48, who 
gives the Latin, “In trivio sum.” 
Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet. 
H. W. Loncrettow, Maidenhood. (1841) 


; INDEPENDENCE 
1 


Independence forever! 

Joun Apams. His last words. On the morning 
of July 4, 1826, Adams was aroused from 
slumber by the discharge of cannon, and 
asked the cause. On being told it was Inde- 
pendence Day, he murmured “Independence 
forever!” and sank into a coma from which 
he never awoke. He had suggested the phrase 
a few days previously as a toast to be offered 
in his name at a banquet to be given on the 
Fourth. 
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It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing of 
God it shall be my dying sentiment.—Independ- 
ence now and Independence forever ! 

DANIEL WessterR, Eulogy, in memory of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 2 Aug., 1826. 
Adams and Jefferson had died on the same 
day, 4 July, 1826, and Webster was para- 
phrasing Adams’s last words in an imaginary 
speech attributed to him. 


1 
To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justify’d by honour; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train-attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 
Rosert Burns, Epistle to a Young Friend. 
(1786) 
He was really independent, because he had learnt 
how to support himself. 
Marta EpceworthH, Moral Tales, i, i, 7. (1802) 
She possessed that most desirable of all requisites, 
a small independence. 


Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 8. (1837) 
2 


Bee thine owne Palace, or the world’s thy 
gaole. 
Joun Donne, To Sir Henry Wotton, \. 52. (c. 
1597) | 
Keep the staff in your ain hand. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


3 
Whoso would be a man, must be a Non-con- 
formist. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


4 

As tong as I live, I'll spit in my Parlour. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 710. (1732) 

I wear my hat as I please indoors or out. 
WALT WHITMAN, Song of Myself. Sec.20.(1855) 


5 
That independence Britons prize too high, © 
Keeps man from man and breaks the social 
tie. 
OLIveR GOLpsMITH, The Traveller, 1.339.(1764) 


6 

Resolved, That these United Colonies are, 
and of a right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States. 

RICHARD HENRY LEE, Resolution, introduced 
into the Continental Congress, 7 June, 1776. 
Embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, adopted 4 July, 1776. 

Independence, in all kinds, is rebellion. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk, iii, ch. 
5, (1831) 


So live that you can look any man in the eye 
and tell him to go to hell. 

H. L. MENCKEN, The American Language, p. 
434. (1918) The origin of this bit of advice 
is unknown, but Mencken says “it was first 
given currency by one of the engineers of the 
Panama canal, a gentleman later retired, it 
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would seem, for attempting to execute his 
own counsel.” Used by John D. Rockefeller, 
jr., in an address before the senior class at 
Dartmouth, June, 1930. 


8 
Let each man have the wit to go his own way. 
(Unus quisque sua noverit ire via.) 
PrRoPerTIuS, Elegies. Bk. ii, οἷος. 25, 1. 38 (c 
26 B.C.) 
All beastes so soone as they are deliuered from 
their dam get vpon their feete, and are able to 
stand a high alone. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation, fo. 12. 
(1586) Pettie, tr. 
To go a high lone; by himself. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 37. (1672) 


9 
The charms of independence let us sing. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Elegies, ix, 50. (1750) 
Thy spirit, Independence, let me share! 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye. 
Tostas SMOLLETT, Ode to Independence (c. 


1760) 
10 


Independent as a hog on ice. 
H. W. Tuompeson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 495. (1940) 
11 
I was not born to be forced. I will breathe 
after my own fashion .. . If a plant cannot 
live according to its nature, it dies; and so a 
man. 
H. D. THoreau, Civile Disobedience (1849) 
I would rather sit on a pumpkin and have it 
all to myself than be crowded on a velvet cushion 
H. D. THoreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 
12 
Independence is good, but isolation is too 
high a price to pay for it. 
BENJAMIN TUCKER, Instead of a Book. (1893) 


, II—Independence: Admonitions 
4 


Every tub must stand upon his own bottom. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 66. (1639) 
See under Tus. 


14 
Paddle your own boat. (μόνος μόνῳ κόμιζε 
πορθμίδος σκάφος.) 


ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Cyclops, |. 362. (c. 440 B.C.) 

I row my own course. (Remigio rem gero.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 747. (ς. 200 B.C.) 

I think it much better that ... every man 
paddle his own canoe. 

Marryvat, Settlers in Canada. Ch. 8. (1840) 

Voyager upon life’s sea, 

To yourself be true, 

And whate’er your lot may be, 

Paddle your own canoe. 

Unknown, Paddle Your Own Canoe. Pub- 
lished anonymously in the Editor’s Drawer 
of Harper’s Monthly for May, 1854, with 
this prefatory note: “They have a very ex- 
pressive term at the West, in speaking of a 
young man who would be the architect of 
his own fortune, that he must ‘paddle bis 
own canoe.’” 
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Every man must row with such oars as he has. 
A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 131. 
(1875) 
What a chump a man is when it comes to pad- 
dling his own canoe. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Helping the Other 
Fellow. (1908) 


Let every man gnaw on his own bone. 

Joun ΤΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 160. (c. 1430) 
I should have remembered the old saying, Every 
hog his own apple. 

SMOLLETI, Roderick Random. Ch. 41. (1748) 
Let every pedlar carry his own burden. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 

Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 
Let every Pedlar carry his own Pack. 

Tuomas FuLyer, Gnomologia. No. 3176.(1732) 
Let every sheep hing [hang] by its own shank. 
Every man must stand by his own endeavour. 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 240. (1721) 

Let every herring hing by its ain head, and every 
sheep by its ain shank. 

WaLterR Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 
Every head must do its own thinking. 

GerorcE HeErzoc, Jabo Proverbs, p. 208. (1836) 
It’s my notion that in a free country every feller 
ought to cut his own fodder. 

ANN SOPHIA STEPHENS, High Life in New York, 

i, 32. (1843) 
Let every man skin his own skunks. 
J. R. BarTLetTt, Americanisms, Ὁ. 122. (1859) 


INDIAN (AMERICAN) 


I have never in my life seen a good Indian 
(and I have seen thousands) except when I 
have seen a dead Indian. 

CAVANAUGH, OF Montana, Debate, House of 

Representatives, 28 May, 1868. 
The only good Irdians I ever saw were dead. 

Gen. Poorpe Henry SHERIDAN, at Old Fort 

Cobb, Indian Territory, in January, 1869. 
The story, as told by Edward M. Ellis, who 
stated that he was present at the time, is 
that, after a fight with the Indians, a chief 
named Old Toch-a-way was presented to 
Sheridan, and said, “Me good Indian.” Sheri- 
dan retorted as above. The saying is usually 
quoted as “The only good Indian is a dead 
Indian.” 
A good Indian is a dead Indian. 
ALrrep Gurney, Ramble Through the United 
States, p. 29. (1884) 
On the frontier a good Indian means a “dead 
Indian.” 
WILLIAM SHEPHERD, Prairie Experiences, p. 62. 
(1884) 
They said of the Red Indian, did they not, that 
a good Indian was a dead Indian? 

AcATHA CuristizE, N or M, Ὁ. 36. (1941) 
Miss Gilley still felt that the only good Indian 
was a dead Indian. 

Rosemary Tay or, Chicken Every Sunday, p. 

7. (1943) 


“Do yer ask honest Injun, no cheatin’ nor 
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nothin’?” “Certainly. Perfectly honest In- 
jun.” 

BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp, One Summer. Ch. 

10. (1875) 
I'll stick to it. Honest Injun, 1 will. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 8. (1884) 
Honest Injun, in colloquial American, is equiva- 
lent to the English “honor bright,” and is often 
heard among school-boys as a pledge of faith. 

W. 5. WatsH, Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 

osities, p. 485. (1892) 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 
Σ Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 99. (1732) 


Injins is Pizen, wharever found. 
ARTEMUS Warp, A Visit to Brigham Young. 
(c. 1862) 
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6 
Moral indifference is the malady of the culti- 
vated classes. (L’indifference morale est la 
maladie des gens trés cultivés.) 

HENRI AMIEL, Journal Intime, 26 Oct., 1870 


7 
I have no desire to know whether you ure 
black or white. (Nil nimium_ studeo 
scire utrum sis albus an ater homo.) 
CaTuLtus, Odes. Ode xciii. (c. 57 Β. 6.) A pro- 
verbial phrase for utter indifference, used by 
Cicero, Philippics, ii, 15, PHaeprus, Fables, 
iii, xv, 10, QUINTILIAN, xi, i, 38, and others. 
It is not worth stretching out a finger for. (Ne 
digitum quidem eius causa porrigendum esse.) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iii, ch. 17, sc. 57 (ς 
45 s.c.) A reference to the proverb, “Manum 
non verterim, digitum non porrexerim”™ (I 
would not turn my hand, I would not stretch 
out a finger), indicating utter indifference 


It is no more to him than a Crab [crab-apple ] 
in a Cow’s Mouth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2990.(1732) 
What’s a Crab in a Cow’s Mouth. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5505. 
Too soon your band its weakness would deplore! 
A crab in a cow’s mouth—no more! 
δ Joun Wo cot, Rights of Kings. (1791) 


It’s all one to me. (Ce m’est tout vn.) 
RaBELAlis, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
Tis indifferent, as Doll danced. 
Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


τ Il—Indifference: Not to Care 


Whatever turn the matter takes, 

I deem it all but ducks and drakes. .., 
Let me be deft and debonaire, 

I am content, I do not care! 

Joun Byrom, Careless Content. (c. 1763) 
The cat is in the parlor, the dog is in the lake; 
The-cow is in the hammock—what difference does 

it make? 

‘Unxnown, Indifference. (c. 1910) 
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1 
For wel I woot, al-though I wake or winke, 
Ye rekke not whether I flete or sinke. 
CHAUCER (?), The Compleynte unto Pite, 1. 
109. (c. 1369) 
Him rekketh never wher she Ποία or sinke. 
CHAUCER (?), Anelida and Arcite, 1. 182. (c. 
1372) 


2 

He did not care a button for cock-fighting. 
GEorGE E ror, Silas Marner. Ch. 3. (1861) 

I don’t care a toss where you are. 
GeEorGE Exiot, Daniel Deronda, Ὁ. 236. (1876) 


3 
Not that I care three damns what figure I 
may cut. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Citizen of the World. 
Letter 46. (1760) 
Io you suppose I care a damn for that? 
GEorGE Eiot, Daniel Deronda, p. 211. (1876) 
I don’t care a continental. 
O. Henry, A Ghost of a Chance. (1911) 


Few know, and fewer care. 
Jonn HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 


5 
I don’t care a flock. (Non ego te flocci facio. ) 
PLautus, Curculio, 1. 713. (c. 200 B.c.) Re- 
peated in Epidicus, 1. 348; Menaechmz, 1. 
422; Rudens, 1. 47, and elsewhere. Floccus 
means a flock or fluff of wool on clothing, 
hence anything insignificant or trifling. 
I] will never care three flocks for his ambition 
Joun Lyty, Midas. Act iv, sc. 2. (1592) 


6 
Care not would have it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1670) 
Cited by KELLy, Scottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 80 
(1721) with the comment, “If you ask a 
man if he will have such a thing, and he 
answers 1 care not, it is a sign that he would 
have it.” 


7 
He cared not for God or man. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk i, 
canto ii, st. 12. (1590) 


I don’t care an apple-core. (Ciccum non in- 
terduim. ) 

PLautus, Rudens, |. 580. (c. 200 B.c.) Liter- 
ally, the core of a pomegranate—anything 
trifling and worthless. 

Nobody cares a hair. (Nemo pili facit.) 
Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
I care not two-pence. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER,Coxcomb), v,1.(1612) 
I do not care a farthing. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 50. (1709) 
I don’t care a straw. 

Henry JaMEs, The Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) 
See under STRAW. 

[They ]care not a fig. 
C. H. Spurceon, Treasury of David, ii, 4.(1880) 


Tn fayth thi felowship 
Set I not at a pyn. 
UnKNown, Towneley Plays (E.E.T|S.), p. 34. 
(c. 1410) 
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Of Goddes ferfull vengance they passyde note a 
pynne. 
Unknown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) In 
Wricut, ed., Political Songs of England. 
For her mother she cares not a pin 
GEORGE WAPULL, The Tyde T aryeth No Man, 
sig. D3. (1576) 
Who not a pin 
Does care for looke of living creatures eye. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk i, 
canto v, st. 4. (1590) 
I would not care a pin if the other three were in. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 19 
(1595) 
’Tis evident you never cared a pin for me. 
SHERIDAN, The School for Scandal. Act iii, sc. 
1. (1777) 


INDIGNATION 
10 


We count a great deal on our indignation 
meetin’s. 
J. Fenrmore Cooper, The Redskins. Ch. 12. 
(1846) 
The passengers ... were inclined . to or- 
ganize an indignation mecting. 
W. Ὁ. Howe tts, A Woman’s Reason. Ch. 11. 
(1883) 
Indignation meetings were held daily. 
or Davis, The Northerner, p. 53. (1905) 


1 
His indignation knew no bounds. 
CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. Vol. iii, ch. 10 
(1858) 
Ivo rode on, boiling over with righteous indigna- 
tion. 
ges Hereward the Wake. Ch. 21. (1865) 


His lips are full of indignation. (Labia eius 
repleta sunt indignatione.) 
Res Testament: Isaiah, xxx, 27. (c. 725 B.C.) 


The capacity of indignation makes an essen- 
tial part of the outfit of every honest man. 
J. R. Lowe t, On a Certain Condescenston tn 
Foreigners. (1869) 
14 
Indignation brings with it some serious charge. 
(Magnum secum affert crimen indignatio. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae.No.387.(c.43 B.C.) 
Ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 
(Where fierce indignation can no longer tear my 
heart.) 
JONATHAN Swit, Epitaph for Himself, In- 
scribed on his tomb in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin. (1745) 


INDIVIDUALITY 
See also Personality 


15 
Individuality is the aim of political liberty 
J. FENrMorE Cooper, The American Democrat. 
Ch. 42. (1838) 


16 
We fancy men are individuals; so are pump- 
kins. 

R. W. Emerson, Nominalist and Realist.(1841) 
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INDOLENCE 


The individual is always mistaken. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 


1 
He is only bright that shines by himself. 
᾿ GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


You are you and I am 1. Although you stand 
by my side with your body naked, how can 
you defile me? 
Hwuy or LEw-HEA, as quoted by MENCcTIus, 
Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. i, ch. 9. (c. 300 B.C.) 
A myrtle remains a myrtle, even though it stand 
among thorns. 
, Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 44a.(c.450) 


This was the plain condition of those times, 
the whole world against Athanasius, and 
Athanasius against it. 
RicHarp Hooker, On the Lawes of Ecclest- 
asticall Politie. Bk. v, ch. 42. (1597) 
In the Nicene Council [325] he was almost the 
only high ecclesiastic who stood firm against the 


Arians . . . Athanasius contra mundum; a prov- 
erb which .. . sets forth the claims of individ- 
ual . . . judgement. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, History of the 
Eastern Church, vii, 234. (1861) 


4 

We were challenged with a peacetime choice 
between the American system of rugged in- 
dividualism and a European philosophy of 
diametrically opposed doctrines—doctrines of 
paternalism and state socialism. 

HERBERT Hoover, Speech, New York, 22 Oct., 
1928. In his Challenge to Liberty, ch. 5, 
Hoover wrote, “While I can make no claim 
for having introduced the term ‘rugged in- 
dividualism,’ I should be proud to have in- 


vented it.” 
§ 


Common natures do not suffice me. Good peo- 
ple, as they are called, won't serve. I want 
individuals. 
Cuar_es Lap, Letter to William Wordsworth, 
20 March, 1822. 


6 

Each man has his own peculiar cast of mind 

and turn of expression. (Sua cuique quum sit 

animi cogitatio, | colorque proprius.) 
PuHaeEprus, Fables. Bk. v, No. 7. (c. 25 B.C.) 

Every man wears his belt in his own fashion. 
KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 92. (1721) 

Aweel, lass, thou must... buckle thy girdle 

thine ain gate [way]. 

: Scotr, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 28. (1818) 


An individual is as superb as a nation when 

he has the qualities which make a superb 

nation. 

WaLt Wuitman, Leaves of Grass: Preface. 

(1855) 

Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 
individuals. 


Wart Wurman, Blue Ontario’s Shore. Sec. 15. 


I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own bones. 
Walt Wurrman, Song of Myself. Sec. 20. 


INDOLENCE 
See also Idleness, Sloth 


8 
An indolent man is like an unoccupied dwell- 


ing: scoundrels sometimes burrow in it; 
thieves and evil characters make it their 
haunt; or, if they do not, it is full of vermin. 
Henry Warp BEEcuER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 25. (1887) 
Indolence as surely runs to dishonesty as to lying. 
BEECHER, Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. p. 
196. 


9 
If the profit were dangled before his mouth, 
he would turn his back. 

BurckHarntT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 593. (1817) 
He uses his rump to open the door. (Yung p‘i ku 
ta mén.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

596. (1875) He is lazy. 
He wants his corn shelled. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 486. (1940) Founded upon the folk tale 
of the man who refused a gift of corn rather 
than go to the trouble of shelling it. 


10 

Indolence ere now has ruined both kings and 
wealthy cities. (Otium et reges prius et beatas 
| perdidit urbes.) 

CaTULLus, Odes. Ode li, 1. 15. (c. 57 Β. 6.) The 
Germans say, ‘Durch Faulheit ist schon 
manche Grafschaft verloren gegangen’”’ 
(Through indolence many a kingdom has 
been lost). 


11 
The love of indolence is universal. or next 
to it. 
S. T. Corermce, Table-Talk, 8 June, 1833 
12 
Drift is as bad as unthrift. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. (1678) 


13 
That voluntary debility which modern fan. 
guage is content to term indolence. 
SAMUEL Jonson, Letter to Langton, 12 July 
1784. 


14 

Of all our faults, that which we live with most 
agreeably is indolence. (De tous nos défauts. 
celui dont nous demeurons le plus aisément 
d’accord, c’est de la paresse.) 

La RocnEFroucauLp, Maximes. No. 398. (1665: 
We have more indolence of mind than of body 
(Nous avons plus de paresse dans l’esprit qut 
dans le corps.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 487. 

Of all the passions, the least known to ourselves 
is indolence, the most active and mischievous of 
them all. (De toutes les passions, celle qui est la 
plus inconnue ἃ nous-mémes, c’est la paresse; 
elle est la plus ardente et la plus maligne de 
toutes.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No 

630. 


INDUSTRY 


4 
Other men have acquired fame by industry, 
but this man by indolence. (Utque alios in- 
dustria, ita hunc ignavia ad famam protu- 
lerat.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xvi, sec. 18. (ς. A.D. 116) 
Referring to Caius Petronius. 
So that what was indolence was called wisdom. 
(Ut quod segnitia erat, sapientia vocaretur.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 49. (c. A.D. 109) 


INDUSTRY 
See also Diligence 


2 
There is no friend like industry: cultivate it, 
and you will never fail. 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 86. (ὁ. A.D. 100) 
A little ginger ’neath the tail. 

Will oft for lack of brains avail. 

T. F. MacManus, Cave Sedem. (1920) 


3 
The dog that trots about finds a bone. 
GrEorGcE Borrow, The Bible in Spain. Ch. 47. 
(1843) Quoted as a gipsy saying. 
The hinge of the door is not crowded with in- 
sects; running water never becomes putrid. 
Doo.itt1Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 278. (1872) 
The trotting horse hears not the idjer’s yarn. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 364. 
(1938) Busy people have no time for gossip. 
A Chinese proverb. 
Lice do not bite busy men. 
S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. 


4 
There is not in the ferry boat any for God’s 
sake. 
BurcxHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 665. (1817) 
Everyone must pay his fare. 


5 
Industry is a loadstone to draw all good things. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 


Industry is the soul of business and the key- 
stone of prosperity. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 27. (1841) 


7 
We dig a well and can drink; we plow a field 
and can eat. 
Doo.ittTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ti, 278. (1872) 
Milk, by repeated shaking, turns to butter. 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, p 369. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


He that does his turne in time, sits half idle. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 1595) 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

‘ H. W. LoncFettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 


No man e’er was glorious, who was not labori- 
ous. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Aima- 
nack, 1734. 
Industry need not wish. 
Franx.in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Industry pays Debts, Despair increases them. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 
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Industry, Perseverance, & Frugality, make For- 
tune yield. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
God gives all things to Industry. 
jo nAN EIN: Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


Industry will never do much, unless there be 
natural Parts also. 
44, HOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3093.(1732) 


In ev’ry rank, or great or small, 
ΤΙΝ industry supports us all. 

Joun Gay, Fables. The Man, the Cat, the Dog, 
and the Fly. Series ii, No. 8, 1. 63. (1727) 
Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1741. 


People are seldom better employed than in 
earning their own living. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, as quoted by L. P. Smirsu, 
Oxford. See Atlantic Monthly, June, 1938. 


13 
All things are won by industry. (πάντα yap | 
ταῖς évdedexelats καταπονεῖται πράγματα.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 744K.(c. 300 Β. c.) 

Nothing is impossible to industry. (Industriae 
nil impossibile.) 

Hume, Proverb Lore, p. 92. Quoting Periander 
of Corinth, and adding, “Or, in less classic 
phrase, ‘It’s dogged as does it.’ ” 

All things are easy to industry, all things diffi- 
cult to sloth. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 


14 
Push on—keep moving. 
Tuomas Morton, A Cure for the Heart-Ache 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1797) 
*Tis better to wear out shoes than sheets. 
ALEXINA OciLviz, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 
“Always at it wins the day.” 


15 

Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat the fruit 
thereof. (Qui servat ficum, comedet fructus 
elus. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 18.(c.400 B C.) 
He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread. (Qui operatur terram suam, satiabitur 
panibus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxviii, 19.(c.400 B. c.) 
Plough deep while Sluggard{s] sleep; 

And you shall have Corn to sell and to keep. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1756. An adaptation of the Spanish 
proverb, “Ara bien y hondo, cogeras pan en 
abondo” (Plough well and deep and you 
will have plenty of corn). There is another 
Spanish one which runs, “Ares, no ares, 
renta me pagues” (Plough or not plough. 
you must pay me my rent). 


16 
Industry is Fortune’s right hand, and Frugal.- 
ity her left. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 12. (1678) 
Cited as a Spanish proverb on p. 107. The 
Italians have the same proverb, “L’industria 
ἃ la mano dritta della fortuna, e la frugalita, 
la sinistra.” 
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Industry is fortune’s right hand, and Frugality 
her left; a proverb which has been worth ten 
times more to me than all my little purse con- 
tained. 
Marta Epcewortu, Popular Tales: Lame Jer- 
vis. Ch. 2. (1799) 


1 
Industry is the root of all ugliness. 
Oscar Wiupe, Phrases and Philosophies for 
the Use of the Young. (1891) 


4 INFLUENCE 


How many ships do you reckon my presence 
to be worth? (αὐτὸν παρόητα πρὸς πόσας 
ἀντιτάττεις ;) 


AntTiconus II, ΚΙΝΟ oF ΜΑΘΕΡΟΝΙΑ, when his 
pilot told him that Ptolemy’s ships far out- 
numbered his own. (c. 250 B.c.) See PLu- 
taRCH, Moralia: Sayings of Kings and Com- 
manders. Sec. 183D. In his Life of Pelopidas, 
Plutarch refers to “the saying of old Anti- 
gonus, who, when he was to fight at Andros, 
and one told him, ‘The enemy’s ships are 
more than ours,’ replied, ‘For how many 
then wilt thou reckon me?’ ” 

As that great captain, Ziska, would have a drum 
made of his skin when he was dead, because he 
thought the very noise of it would put his ene- 
mies to flight. 

RoBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 

Ajax the great, himself a host. 

Pops, tr., liad. Bk. iii, 1. 293. (1715) This is 

Pope’s rendering of 1. 229. 
Lord John is a host in himself. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Remark, to Samuel 

Rogers, 1839, referring to Lord John Russell. 
O for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave! 

WorpswortH, Sonnet in the Pass of Killi- 
crankie. “Oh, for an hour of Dundee,” was 
the cry of Gordon of Glenbucket, at the bat- 
tle of Sheriffmuir, 13 Nov., 1715. “Dundee” 
was the terrible Grahame of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee. Manon, History of Eng- 
land, i, 184. 

Where, where was Roderick then? 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 

Watter Scott, The Lady of the Lake. Canto 

vi, st. 18. (1810) 

Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 

Th’ aes chief, Byzantium’s conquering 
oe! 

Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 12. (1812) 
It is true that I considered Napoleon’s presence 
in the field equal to forty thousand men in the 
balance. 

DuKE or WELLINGTON, Memorandum, 18 Sept., 
1836. See ΘΥΑΝΉΟΡΕ, Conversations with the 
Duke of Wellington, p. 81. 

Napoleon was called by his men Cent Mille. 

R. W. Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Con- 

siderations by the Way. (1860) Because his 
resence on the battlefield was worth 5 
undred thousand men. 
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3 

Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump? (οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι μικρὰ ζύμη ὅλον 
τὸ φύραμα ζυμοῖ 3) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, v, 6. (ς. A.D. 
57) Repeated in Galatians, v, 9. The Vulgate 
is, ‘““Nescitis quia modicum fermentum totam 
massam corrumpit ?” 

Like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 64. (1600) 

One scabby sheep infects a hundred. (Una pecora 
rognosa, ne guasta cento.) 

Rosert ΒΊΑΝ, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 97. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. See also under SHEEP. 
The Dutch say, ‘Die bij kreupelen woont, 
leert hinken” (He who lives with cripples 
learns to limp); the Italians, “Chi vive tra 
lupi, impara a urlare’ (He who lives with 
wolves will learn to howl). See also under 
Wo tr. A variant is, “Live with a singer if 
you would learn to sing.” 

One rotten apple infects a hundred. (Ein fauler 
Apfel steckt hundert an.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 311. (1856) A German proverb. Similarly, 
“Fin faules Ei verdirbt den ganzen Brei” 
(One rotten egg spoils the whole pudding). 
See also under APPLE. 


4 
It has been said that “common souls pay with 
what they do, nobler souls with that which 
they are.” 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: History. 
(1841) 


One man’s yawning makes another yawn. 
(ἐνὸς χανόντος μετέχηκεν ἕτερος.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 95. 
(1508) Erasmus also gives the Latin, “Osci- 
tante uno deinde oscitat et alter,” or “Cum 
oscitat unus, statim oscitat et alter.” The 
French say, “Un bon bailleur en fait bailler 
deux” (One good gaper makes two others 
gape). 

Why doth one man’s yawning make another 
yawn? 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, memb. iii, subs. 2. (1621) 

6 
Thou canst mould him into any shape like 
soft clay. (Argilla quidvis imitaberis uda.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 8. (20 B.C.) 

He is a bit of wood moved by strings in some 
one else’s hands. (Nervis alienis mobile lignum.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 82. (35 B.C.) 
In other words, a puppet. 


7 
If you say “I am hot” he forthwith perspires. 
(Si diceris ‘“Aestuo,” sudat. ) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 103. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 


8 

It is harder to avoid being swayed than to 

sway-others. (Il est plus difficile de s’empécher 

W4tre gouverné, que de gouverner les autres.) 
241 Sacezxoucautp, Maximes. No, 151. (1665) 
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4 
Never has a man who was bent himself been 
able to make others straight. 
Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iii, pt. ii, ch. 1, sec. 5. 
(c. 300 Β. 6.) Repeated in v, i, 7, 7. 
By bending only one cubit you make eight cubits 
straight. 
Unxnown, Book of History. (c. 1000 B.C.) 
Quoted by MENCIUS, ii, ii, 1. 


2 
Two dry sticks will kindle a green one. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 135. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5325. (1732) The 
Germans say, “Eine lebendige Kohle ziindet 
die andere an” (One live coal makes the 
others burn). 

Who does not burn doth not inflame. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 108. (1902) 
One must be himself on fire who would 
kindle ardor in others. 


Every man, in corrupting others, corrupts 
himself; he imbibes, and then imparts, bad- 
ness. (Dum facit quisque peiorem, factus est; 
didicit deteriora, deinde docuit.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xciv, sec. 54. (c. 
A.D. 64) 


4 
They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 1, 288. (1611) 


5 
To behold her is an immediate check to loose 
behaviour; to love her is a liberal education. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 49. (1709) 
Referring to Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 
She took as she found them, and did them all 
good. 
E. B. Browninc, My Kate. (1860) 


6 
It is your human environment that makes 
climate. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar. (1893) 


Influence is no government. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Letter to Henry Lee, 31 
Oct., 1786. 
This position gave him a vast amount of “in- 
fluence” which he continued to use for his own 
advantage. 
JaMES Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
Bk. iii, ch. 88. (1888) 
He owed his position to influence, not to merit. 
: Oxford Eng. Dict.: Influence, v, 270/2. 


There is no such thing as good influence. All 
influence is immoral—immoral from the sci- 
entific point of view. 

Oscar WILDE, Picture of Dorian Gray. (1891) 


; INFORMATION 


I am greedy of getting information. (Aéxvos 
εἰμὶ καὶ τὸ πεύθεσθαι.) 

CaLLIMACHUS, [ambi. No. 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
For your information. 

Georcr Borrow, Bible in Spain. Ch. 49. (1843) 
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I only ask for information. 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 20. (1849) 


10 
The Informer is the worst Rogue of the two. 
genous FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4607.(1732) 


He who cares more for information than for 
inspiration prefers elevators to wings. 
J. B. ΟΡΡΌΥΚΕ, Amor Vitaque: Omargrams. 
(1912) 


Information appears to stew out of me natu- 
rally, like the precious ottar of roses out of 
the otter. 

Mark Twain, Roughing lt: Preface. (1872) 


INGRATITUDE 


13 
Do not befoul the well from which thou hast 
drunk. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 

(c. 450) 
Never cast dirt into that fountain of which thou 
hast sometime drunk. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 404. (1678) 
Cast no Dirt into the Well that hath given you 
Water. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1067.(1732) 
Do not throw a stone into the well from which 
thou drinkest. 

Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 151. (1817) 


14 
Eat the gift and break the dish. 
Burcxuarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 556. (1817) 
The dish will remind you of the obligation, 
therefore destroy it. 


1 
You too, my child. (καὶ od τέκνον.) 

Jutrus Cagesar, when Marcus Brutus stabbed 
him. (44 B.c.) See Suetontus, Lives of the 
Caesars: Julius. Ch. 82, sec. 3. Suetonius says 
that “some have written” that Caesar spoke 
in Greek. The more popular version is the 
Latin, “Et tu, Brute 811" (You too, O Bru- 
tus, my son). 

Et tu Brute! Then fall, Caesar! 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 77. (1599) 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 187. (1599) 


16 

Ingratitude is the daughter of pride. (La in- 
gratitud es hija de la soberbia.) 

7 CERVANTES) Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 51. (1615) 


When I have thatched his house, he would 
throw me down. 
JoHN Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 170. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1670) 
When I had thatch’d his House, he would have 
hurl’d me from the Roof. 
eee FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5559.(1752) 


To have rams for children. (κριοὺς ἐκγεννᾶν 
τέκνα.) 


Euporis, Fragment. (c. 425 B.c.) Rams were 
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proverbial for ingratitude, perhaps because 
they sometimes butted the people who fed 
them. 


1 
Many favours which God giveth us ravell out 
for want of hemming, through our own un- 
thankfulnesse: for though prayer purchaseth 
blessings, giving praise doth keep the quiet 
possession of them. 

THomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 

9. (1642) 


2 
All things are ungrateful. (Omnia sunt in- 
grata.) 

CaTuLLus, Odes. Ode Ixxiii, 1. 3. (c. 57 Β. 5.) The 
Germans say, “Undank ist der Welt Lohn” 
(Ingratitude is the world’s reward). 

Ingratitude’s a weed of every clime. 
SAMUEL GarTH, Epistle to Godolphin. (1710) 


3 

If ye had not plowed with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle. (Si non arassetis 
in vitula mea, non invenissetis propositionem 
meam. ) 

Old Testament: Judges, xiv, 18. (c. 700 B.C.) 
If I had not lifted up the potsherd for thee, thou 
wouldst not have discovered the pearl under it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metszia, fo. 17b. 

Also, Jebamoth, 92b; Machshirin, 21b. (c. 
450) 


4 
You love a nothing when you love an ingrate. 
(Nihil amas, quom ingratum amas.) 

PLautus, Persa, 1. 228. (c. 200 B.C.) 

An ingrate is sometimes less to blame for his 
ingratitude than the one who did him the favor. 
(Tel homme est ingrat, qui est moins coupable 
de son ingratitude que celui qui lui a fait du 
bien.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 96. (1665) 
One finds few ingrates as long as one is capable 
of bestowing favors. (On ne trouve guére d’in- 
grats tant qu’on est en état de faire du bien.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 306. 

Every time I bestow a vacant office, I make a 
hundred discontented persons and one ingrate. 
(Toutes les fois que je donne une place vacante, 
je fais cent mécontents et un ingrat.) 

Louis XIV. (c. 1670) See Vortarre, Siécle de 

Louis XIV. Ch. 26. 
You are like the French statesman, who said, 
when he granted a favour, “J’ai fait dix mé- 
contents et un ingrat.” 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, speaking against promiscu- 

ous hospitality. See BosweE Lt, Life, 1772. 


5 

When you call a man ungrateful you have no 
words of abuse left. (Dixeris male dicta cuncta 
cum ingratum hominem dixeris.) 

Pusrizius Syzrus, Sententiae. No. 149. (c. 43 
B.c.) Or, more compactly, “Ingratum si 
dixeris, omnia dixeris” (If you say he is 
ungrateful, you say all that can be said). 

Earth produces nothing worse than an ungrate- 
full man. (Nil homine terra peius ingrato creat.) 

Avsonrus, Epigrams. No. 140, 1. 1. (c. A. Ὁ. 370) 
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You can call a man no worse than unthankful. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, Ὁ. 
170. (1639) 
Ingratitude is worse than witchcraft. 
᾿ MICHAEL DENHAM, Denham Tracts,ii,83.(1846) 


One ungrateful person does harm to all the 
unfortunate. (Ingratus unus omnibus miseris 
nocet. ) 

PUBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae.No.282.(c.43 B.C.) 
It is especially the ungrateful who teach folk to 
become niggardly. (Malignos fieri maxime in- 
grati docent.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 350. 


7 

None learn of me the science of the bow. 

Who make me not their target in the end. 
ΘΑΡΙ, Gulistan. Ch. i, Maxim 27. (c. 1258) 

I taught you to swim; and now νοι! ἃ drown me. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2626.(1732) 


8 
A grateful dog is better than an ungrateful 
man. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 85. (c. 1258) 


9 
They whom I benefit injure me most. (ὄττινας 
yap | εὖ θέω, κῆνοι με μάλιστα σίννονται.) 

SAPPHO, Fragments. Frag.13,Loeb.(c.600 B.c.) 

They whom I most have helped .. . 
The hand that feeds they bite. 

Marion Mnirs Miter, /ngratitude. Para- 
phrasing the fragment from Sappho given 
above. 

We set ourselves to bite the hand that feeds us. 

EDMUND BurRKE, Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents. (1770) 

And having looked to Government for bread, on 
the very first scarcity thay will turn and bite 
the hand that fed them. 

EDMUND BuRKE, Thoughts and Details on 
Scarcity. (1795) 

If you pick up a starving dog and make him 
prosperous, he will not bite you. This is the 
principal difference between a dog and a man. 

Mark oe Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893 


10 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 174. (1600) 
Ingratitude is monstrous. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 3, 10. (1607) In 
Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 147, is the 
phrase, “Monster of ingratitudes.” In King 
Lear, i, 5, 43, is “Monster ingratitude!” 

I hate ingratitude more in a man 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 388. (1599) 

Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend! 

gan ΕΜ, King Lear, i, 4, 281. (1605) 

Ingratitude dries up wells. 

JoHN WoproerHe, The Spared Houres of @ 
Souldier, p. 490. (1623) 

Ingratitude is treason to mankind. 
JAmMzs THOMSON, Coriolanus. (1748) 
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jI—Ingratitude: The Snake and the Wolf 


1 
To warm a snake in your bosom. (ὄφιν ἐν 
τῷ κόλπῳ θάλπειν.) 

AESOP, Fables: The Snake and the Rustic. 
(c. 570 B.c.) The classic example of in- 
gratitude. See under SNAKE. 

Don’t nourish animals with crooked claws. (Quae 
uncis sunt unguibus ne nutrias.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1500) 
Don’t nourish a lion’s whelp. (Leonis catulum 
nealas.) 

Breed up a crow and he’ll tear out your eyes. 
(Crea el cuervo, y sacarte ha los ojos.) 

RosBert BLAnp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 11. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That she had her head bit off by her young. 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs, i, 12. 

I lodged the rat in my granary, and he became 
my heir. (Acoji al raton en mi cillero, | Y vol- 
viose mi heredero.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 276. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “J’ai logé le rat, et il me dévalise”’ 
(I lodged the rat and he robbed me). 


2 

To do good to boors is to throw water into 
the sea. (El hacer bien a villanos es echar 
agua en la mar.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 23. (1605) 
To do good to the Ungrateful, is to throw Rose- 
water into the Sea. 

TroMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5156.(1732) 
After the Latin proverb, “Perit quod facis 
ingrato” (What you do for an ungrateful 
man is lost). 


The wicked are always ungrateful. (Siempre 
los malos son desagradecidos. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 23. (1605) 
Hell is full of the ungrateful. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2488.(1732) 


4 
Do good to a villain and he’ll do evil to you. 
(Faites bien au vilain et il vous fera mal.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 
105. Quoting from a manuscript of the 13th 
century. 

Unhang the rascal and he'll hang you; 

Be kind to the blackguard and he’ll beat you. 
(Dépends le pendard, il te pendra; 

Oigne le vilain, il te poindra.) 

GABRIEL MEuRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) There are a number of variations of 
this old proverb. One is: “Flatter the low and 
they’ll cudgel you; cudgel the low and they’ll 
flatter you” (Oignez vilain, il vous poindra; 
Poignez vilain, il vous oindra). A shorter 
one is, “Never do a kindness to a rascal)” 
(De vilain jamais bon faict). 

Save a thief from the gallows, and he’ll send you 
there. (Otez un vilain du gibet, il vous y mettra.) 

Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 11. (1814) 
Sre under THIEF. 
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δ 

Look what kindness does. Nurse a wolf-cub, 
nurse ἃ puppy-dog, to be eaten for it. (ἴδ᾽ ἁ 
χάρις εἰς τί ποθέρπει. | θρέψαι τοι λυκιδεῖς, θρέψαι 
κυνάς, ὥς τυ φάγωντι.) 

TuHeEocritus, [dyls. No. ν, 1. 37. (ς. 270 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, i, 86, with the 
Latin, “Ale luporum catulos” (To nourish 
the whelps of a wolf). Another form is, 
“Pasce canes qui te lanient catulosque lupo- 
rum” (Rear dogs’ and wolves’ cubs to rend 
you). 

A wolf’s whelp had been fostered till, one day, 
Grown strong, it tore its master’s life away. 
ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Maxim 5. (c. 1258) 


INHERITANCE 
᾿ See also Heir 
Bettyr it is to suffer great hunger than sale 
of inheritance. (Et touteffois il est plus licite 
et vault mieulx souffrir et endurer grant pour 
te que vendre ou aliener ses heritaiges.) 
SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c 
1130) 


7 
The fool inherits, but the wise must get. 
WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, The Ordinary. Act iii. 
sc. 6. (c. 1634) 


8 
When I die, 11 leave him the Fee-Simple of 
a Rope and a Shilling. 
GEORGE FARQUHAR, A Constant Couple. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1700) 
I'll disinherit him—. . . I'll cut him off with a 
shilling. 
GEORGE COLMAN, 58.. The Musical Lady. Act 
ii. (1762) 
He had threatened to cut off his son with the 
proverbial shilling. 
DorotHuy L. SAYERS, In the Teeth of the Evi- 
dence, p. 82. (1940) 
9 
What you inherit from your fathers must first 
be earned before it’s yours. (Was du ererbt 
von deinen Vatern hast, | Erwirb es, um es 
zu_besitzen.) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 1. (1806) 


10 
As a little childe riding behind his father, 
sayde simply unto him, Father, when you are 
dead, I shal ride in the Saddle. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 


p. 43. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
11 


Property not produced by labor, but inherited. 
(Res non parta labore, sed relicta.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 47. (c. A. D.93) 
It cometh by kind [nature], it cost them nothing 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 325. (1605) 
What cometh by Kind, costeth nothing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5484.(1732) 


12 
The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places: 
yea, I have a goodly heritage. (Funes ceci- 
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derunt mihi in praeclaris: etenim hereditas 
mea praeclara est mihi.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xvi, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 


1 e 
To inherit property is not to be born—is to 
be still-born, rather. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Journal, 13 March, 1853. 


INJURY 


See also Insult; Turn: Il] Turn; Wrong 
2 
The injuries we do and those we suffer are 
seldom weighed in the same scales. 
Arsop, Fables: The Partial Judge. (c. 570 B.C.) 
See under Case: THE Case Is ALTERED. 


3 
Do not ink a pen to do an injury. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xvii, 1. 6. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. Amen- 
em-apt was a scribe, and so his proverb is 
quite in character. 


4 
Injury to majesty, i.e. high treason. (Laesae 
maiestatis. ) 

Ammuanus, Rerum Gestarum. Bk. xvi, ch. 8, 
sec. 4. (c. A.D. 390) The French form, lése- 
majesté, is the one usually used. The French 
also say, “Lése-humanité,” treason against 
society. 


The man who can hide his hate can injure 
whom he will. (Qui celare potest odium pote 
laedere quem vult.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. Zurich mss., 4. (c. 175 
B.C.) 
Whom they have injured they also hate. (Quos 
laeserunt, et oderunt.) 
Seneca, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 33. (c. A.D. 54) 
It is a principle of human nature to hate those 
whom you have injured. (Proprium humani 
ingenii est odiss: quem laeseris.) 
Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 42. (c. Α. Ὁ. 98) 
Forgiveness to the injur’d doth belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 
Joun Dryven, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. 
ii, act i, sc. 2. (1672) 
He that does you an injury will never forgive you. 
SAMUEL PatmeER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 263. (1710) 
Men hate those they hurt. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3395.(1732) 


6 
Injury may be done by two methods, by fraud 
or by force. (Duobus modis, id est aut vi, aut 
fraude, fiat iniuria.) 

Cicero, De Officits. Bk.i,ch.13,sec.41.(c.45 B.C.) 


7 

It is better to receive than to do an injury. 

(Accipere quam facere praestat iniuriam. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. ν, 

ch. 19, sec. 56. (45 B.C.) 

It is more wretched to commit than to suffer an 

injury. (Miserius est nocere quam laedi.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xcv,sec.52.(c.A. D 64) 

It is better to take many injuries than to give one. 
Frankie, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 
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8 

Remember like an evil man, past injuries. 
(ἐμνημόνευσε 8 ὥσπερ ἄνθροπος κακὸς | παλαιὰ 
νείκη.) 

Euripives, Andromache, |. 1164. (c. 430 B.c.) 
A paraphrase of the proverb, “A worthy man 
forgets past injuries.” 

You who forget nothing but injuries. (Qui ob- 
livisci nihil soles nisi iniurias.) 

Cicero, Pro Ligario. Ch. 12, sec. 35. (45 B.C.) 
Referring to Julius Caesar, before whom the 
speech was made. 

The remedy for injuries is to forget them. (In- 
iuriarum remedium est oblivio.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 289. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, xciv, 
28. Similarly, “Iniuriae spretae exolescunt; 
si irascaris agnitae videntur” (Injuries made 
light of disappear; if you become enraged 
concerning them, they seem to be admitted). 

Thenk not on smert, and thou shalt fele noon. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 
466. (c. 1380) 

Neglect will kill an injury, sooner than revenge. 
OweEN FettHaM, Resolves, p. 213. (1620) 
There is no such injury as revenge, and no such 

revenge as the contempt of an injury. 

Str THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 7. (1643) 

Injuries slighted become none at all. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3097.(1732) 
Neglect will sooner kill an Injury than Revenge. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3520. 
Neglect kills Injuries, Revenge increases them 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
them. 

Witson, Maxims of Piety. No. 303. (a. 1755) 

The remedy for injuries is not to remember them. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.514.(1855) 


9 
Who hurteth others, hurteth hym selfe. (Chi 
nuoce altrui, nuoce se stesso.) 

Joun Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
The Latin proverb is, ‘Nemo laeditur nisi 
a seipso” (No one is injured except by him- 
self). 

To injure others is to injure one’s self. (‘Hai 
jén ‘hai chi ‘hai tzi shén.) 

Doo.i1TLeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 
SCARBOROUGH (No. 868) has it: ‘Hai jén 
chung ‘hai chi. 

10 
Christianity commands us to pass by injuries; 
policy, to let them pass by us. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
Doing an Injury puts you below your Enemy; 
Revenging one makes you even with him; For- 
giving it sets you above him. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
’T is more noble to forgive, and more manly to 
despise, than to revenge an Injury. 


ἡ VEAN ELEN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1752. 


Injurious Men brook no Injuries. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3098.(1732) 
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Injury is to be measured by Malice. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3099. 
It is no Injury, that is not meant an Injury. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2988. 
It is worse to do, than to revenge an Injury. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3035. 
‘ 
Don’t show your injured finger, for everyone 
will knock against it. (No descubrir el dedo 
malo, que todo topara alli.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
145. (1647) 
Anticipate injuries and turn them into favors. 
(Prevenir las injurias y hacer de ellas favores.) 
GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 259. 


2 
Injuries done us by others often cause us less 
pain than those we inflict on ourselves. (Les 
violences qu’on nous fait, nous font souvent 
moins de peine que celles que nous nous fai- 
sons 4 nous-mémes. ) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 363. (1665) 
3 
Requite injury with kindness. (Pu shan’ ‘ché 
wu yi’ shan’ chi.) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 49. (c. 550 8. 6.) Giles, tr. 
Some one asked, “What think you of the prin- 
ciple of rewarding injury with kindness?” “With 
what, then, will you reward kindness ν᾽) asked the 
Master. “Reward injury with justice, and kind- 
ness with kindness.” 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 36. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. Giles has it “returning good 
for evil.” 


4 

If an injury has to be done to a man it should 
be so severe that his vengeance need not be 
feared. 

Niccoto MACHIAVELLI, The Prince.Ch.3.(1513) 
If you injure your neighbour, better not do it 
by halves. 

SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 

5 
Be not provoked by Injuries, to commit them. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
298. (1693) 


No one should be injured. (Nulli nocendum.) 

PHaeEprus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 26. (c. 25 B.c.) 

7 

By condoning an old injury, you invite a new 
one. (Veterem ferendo iniuriam, invitas 
novam. ) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 218. 
(1778) From Aesop's fable of the boy throw- 
ing stones at a man, who first by entreaties 
and then by giving him a small coin, tried to 
get him to stop. Finally he pointed out a 
richer man who was passing and advised the 
boy to throw stones at him. But the rich 
man, instead of giving him money, had him 
arrested and severely punished. “So,” Aesop 
concludes, “by condoning one affront, we 
often lay ourselves open to fresh ones.” 
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He who makes himself a sheep, the wolf carries 
off. (Qui se fait brebis le loup le ravit.) 
GABRIEL Meurimr, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) The Italians have the same proverb: 
“Che pecora si fa, il lupo la mangia.” 


8 

He that injures one threatens many. (Multis 

minatur qui uni facit iniuriam.) 
PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 351. (c. 43) 

Shake by Bacon, Ornamenta Rationalia. 
vO. 2. 

He threatens many that hath injured one. 
Ben JONSON, Sejanus. Act ii. (1603) 

He threatens many that is injurious to one. 

‘ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2372.(1732) 


He who will not do an injury when he can 
is a benefactor. (Qui obesse cum potest non 
vult prodest.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus,Sententiae.No.581.(c.43 B.C.) 
Blessed is the man who knows his power, yet 
refrains from injuring others, 

Burcknarot, Arabic Proverbs. No 305. (1917) 
10 
How ghastly is an injury from one of whom 
you dare not complain! (Heu quam miserum 
est ab eo laedi de quo non possis quer! ) 

PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.246.(c.43 B. Cc.) 
The injured man’s cure for pain is his enemy’s 
pain. (Laeso doloris remedium inimici est dolor.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 334. 

He who has learned the power to injure, remem- 
bers it when he can use it. (Quisquis nocere didicit 
meminit cum potest.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 554. 

Who comes to injure always comes determined. 
(Qui venit ut noceat semper meditatus venit.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 610. 

The wise man gives an injury room to settle down 
(Sapiens locum dat requiescendi iniuriae.) 

PuBLILIUsS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 651. 

Injury may well be done a man for the sake οἱ 
safety. (Salutis causa bene fit homini iniuria.) 

PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 681. There 

is a similar law proverb, “Iniuria iniuriam 
cohibere licet” (We may hinder one injury 
by means of another). There is another law 
proverb, often cited in rape cases, “Volenti 
non fit iniuria” (No injury is done to one 
who is willing). 

It is the mark of a good man not to know how 

to do an injury. (Vivi boni est nescire facere 

iniuriam.) 

PuBLiLIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 735. 

11 
One is not so soon healed as hurt. 
Joun Rav, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Verletzen ist leicht, heilen 


schwer” (It is easy to hurt, hard to cure) 
12 


No wise man can receive either injury or 
insult. (Nullam sapientem nec iniuriam ac- 
cipere nec contumeliam posse.) 
SENECA, De Constantia. Ch. 2, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 
45) To ADD INSULT TO INJURY, See under 
INSULT. 
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He who has injured thee is either stronger or 
weaker: If weaker, spare him; if stronger, spare 
thyself. (Aut potentior te, aut imbecillior laesit: 
si imbecillior, parce illi; si potentior, tibi.) 
Seneca, De Ira. Bk. iii, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 54) 

Injuries come from them that hath the upper 
hand. (Iniuriae potentiorum sunt.) 

Bacon, Of Church Controversies. (1597) 


The greatest punishment for having done an 
injury is the fact of having done it. (Maxima 
est enim factae iniuriae poena, fecisse. ) 
Seneca, De Ira. Bk. iii, sec. 26. (c. A.D. 54) 
Seneca has another proverb, “Iniuriam qui 
facturus est iam facit” (He who intends to 
do you an injury has already done it) 


2 
He that wyll no hurte do, 
Must do nothyng that longe thereto. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apothegms, 
fo. 56. (1550) 


3 
It’s not the greatest injuries which cause the 
greatest resentments. (Non maxumae eas quae 
maxumae sunt interdum irae iniuriae | faci- 
unt.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 307. (165 B.C.) 


II—Benefits and Injuries 


4 

A benefit slips from the mind, an injury en- 
dures. (Labitur ex animo benefactum, iniuria 
durat.) 

Cato (?),Collectio Monostichorum.34. (c. 175 
B.C.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 

For men use, if they have an evil turn, to write 
it in marble; and who doeth us a good turn 
we write it in the dust. 

Str THomas More, Kyng Richard the Third. 
(1513) 

All your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act ν sc. 
3. (1611) 

An injury graves itself in metal, and a benefit 
writes itself on the wave. (L’injure se grave en 
metal, et le bienfait s’éscrit en l’onde.) 

Jean Bertaut, Maximes. (c. 1611) The French 
also say, “Ecrives les injures sur le sable, 
mais les bienfaits sur le marbre” (Write 
injuries in the sand, but benefits in marble). 
The Italians say, “Chi offende scrive nella 
rena; chi ὁ offeso nel marmo” (He who 
offends, writes in sand; he who is offended. 
in marble). 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 45. (1612) 
Injuries are writ in brass, kind Graccho, 
And not to be forgotten. 

MassincER, Duke of Milan. Act v, sc. 1. (1623) 
On adamant our wrongs we all engrave, 

But write our benefits upon the wave. 
WrtmuaM Kino, Art of Love, 1. 971. (1709) 
Some write their wrongs in marble: he, more just, 
Stoop’d down serene and wrote them in the dust. 

SaMUEL Mappen,Boulter’s M onument.(c.1730) 
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Injuries don’t use to be written on Ice. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3096.(1732) 
Write injuries in dust, benefits in marble. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
The memory of past favours is like a rainbow, 
bright, vivid, and beautiful; but it soon fades 
away. The memory of injuries is engraved on 
the heart, and remains forever. 

T. C. Haripurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 


Ch. 14. (1843) 
5 


In most cases it is safer to do a man an injury 
than to heap too many benefits upon him. (Il 
n’est pas si dangereux de faire de mal ἃ la 
plupart des hommes, que de leur faire trop 
de bien.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 238. (1665) 


6 
How bitter it is, when you have sown benefits 
to reap injuries! (Sed ut acerbum est, pro 
bene factis cum mali messim metas. ) 
Piautus, Epidicus. 1, 718. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Doing a favor for a bad man is quite as danger- 
ous as doing an injury to a good one... A 
favor done to a bad man is a favor done and 
gone; an injury done to a good man is an injury 
alive and after you. (Malo bene facere tantun- 
demst periculum | quantum bono male facere.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 633. (c. 194 B.C.) 


7 
A benefit cited by way of reproach is equiva- 
lent to an injury. (Un bienfait reproché tint 
toujours lieu d’offense.) 

Racine, / phigénie. Act iv, sc. 6. (1674) 


8 

It is far better to forget a benefit than an 
injury. (Multo praestat bencfici quam malifici 
immemorem esse. ) 

SatLust, Bellum Iugurthinum. Ch. xxxi, sec 
28. (c. 40 Β. 6.) “Because,” Sallust goes on, 
“the good man merely becomes less active 
in well doing when you neglect him, but 
the bad man grows more wicked.” 


9 
What is more wretched than the man who 
forgets his benefits and clings to his injuries? 
(Quid autem eo miserius, cui beneficia ex- 
cidunt haerent iniuriae? ) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.1xxxi,sec.23.(¢.A. D.64) 


INJUSTICE 
See also Justice and Injustice 


Injustice is impiety. (ὁ ἀδικῶν ἀσεβεῖ.) 
Marcus AvreLius, Meditations. Bk. ix, No 
1. (c. A.D. 174) 
There is but one blasphemy and that is injustice. 
R. G. Incersoii, Speech, at Chicago, 20 Sept., 
1880. 


11 
The unjust man is unjust to himself, for he 
makes himself bad. (ὁ ἀδικῶν ἑαντὸν ἀδικεῖ 
κακὸν ῥδαυτὸν ποιῶν.) 
Marcus Auretius, Meditations. Bk. ix, No. 
4. (c. A.D. 174) 


INN 


1 
It is more disgraceful to do injustice than to 
suffer it. (αἴσχιον τὸ ἀδικεῖν τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι.) 
Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 489A. (ς. 385 B.C.) 
It is better to suffer injustice than to do it. 
EMERSON, Representative Men: Plato. (1850) 
Emerson’s rendering of Plato’s aphorism. See 
also under INJURY. 


2 
Injustice, swift, erect, and unconfin’d, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er 
mankind, 
While prayers, to heal her wrongs, move slow 
behind. 
Pope, tr., Homer’s Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 628. (1715) 


3 
Even those who do an injustice hate it. (Etiam 
qui faciunt oderunt iniuriam. ) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 183. (c. 
43 B.C.) 


4 
The world has no long injustices. (Le monde 
n’a point de longues injustices. ) 
MaApaME DE Sé£vicNE, Letter to Madame de 
Grignan, 9 Sept., 1675. 


5 

Injustice in the end produces independence. 

(L’injustice ἃ la fin produit l’indépendance. ) 
VOLTAIRE, Tancréde. Act iv, sc. 6. (1760) 


INN 


6 
He loved bet the tavern than the shoppe. 
Criaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Cokes Tale, 


1. 12. (c. 1386) 
7 


Yes, to the last inn of all travellers, where we 
shall meet worms instead of fleas. 
Str ἍΠΙΙΑΜ Davenant, The Man’s the Mas- 
ter. Act i, sc. 1. (1668) See also GrAvE 


He goes not out of his way that goes to a 
good inn. 

GeorGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 831. 
(1640) Joon Rav, English Proverbs, p 14. 
(1670) FuLier, Gnomologta. No. 1851. 
(1732) The French say, “Ii ne se tort pas 
qui ἃ bon hostel va” (He goes not wrong 
who goes to a good inn). 

He that is in a tavern, thinks he is in a vine- 
garden. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 987. 


Resty wealth willeth me this widow to win, 
To let the world wag, and take mine ease in 
mine inn, 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
In this proverbial saying, inn does not mean 
a tavern or public house, but one’s own 
home. The original meaning of inn was a 
private house or dwelling-place. 

Shall T not take mine ease in mine inn? 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 3, 92. (1597) 
These great rich men must take their ease i’ 

their inn. 
Tuomas ΜΙΡΡΙΕΤΟΝ, The World Tost at 
Tennis. (c. 1607) Works, vii, 185. 
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“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?” has 
been the slogan of an animal, which .. . has 
gained control of natural resources that make 
subsistence well nigh effortless. 
Earnest A. Hooten, Why Men Behave Like 
Apes and Vice Versa, p. xiv. (1941) 


They lived wherever night compelled a halt. 
(Quas nox coegerat sedes habebant.) 

SaLtust,Bellum Iugurthinum.Ch.18.(c.40 B C.) 
Where dwell’st thouf?—Under the canopy. 

I’ the city of kites and crows. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iv, 5, 40. (1607) 
When you sleep in your cloak there’s no lodging 
to pay. 

WuyYTE-MELVILLE, Boots and Saddles. (c. 1860) 
There’s naught to pay For a couch of hay 
At the Inn of the Silver Moon. 

a K. VIELE, Inn of the Silver Moon. (1900) 


Whoe’ er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Written at an Inn at 
Henley. (c. 1763) 


1: INNOCENCE 


Folly and Innocence are so alike, 
The diff’rence, though essential, fails to strike. 
Wrtt1am Cowper, The Progress of Error, 1. 


203 (1780) 
13 


The innocent are gay. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. i, 1. 493. (1784) 
Oh, Mirth and Innocence! Oh, Milk and Water! 

Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 80. (1817) 
14 
Wisdom without Innocence is Knavery; In- 
nocence without Wisdom is Folly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §772.(1732) 
15 
Innocence is not nearly so well shielded as 
crime. (Il s’en faut bien que l’innocence trouve 
autant de protection que le crime.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 465. (1665) 
Innocence is no Protection. 
Innocence itself hath need of a Mask. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. Nos. 3100-1. 

(1732) 

No innocence can stand up under suspicion, if it 
is conscious of being suspected. 

H, D. THoreau, Winter, 28 Jan., 1841. 


16 
Who ever perished, being innocent? (Quis 
umquam innocens periit?) 

Old Testament: Job, iv, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Be this our wall of bronze, to have no guilt at 
heart, no wrongdoing to turn us pale. (Hic murus 
aeneus esto,| nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere 
culpa.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis, 1, 1. 60. 20 8. c.) 
The Latin proverb is, “Nulla certior custodia 
innocentia” (No protection is as sure as in- 
nocence). 

Innocencie beareth her defence with her. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites. fo. 31. (1578) 
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Innocence after all has nothing to dread. (L’in- 
nocence enfin n’a rien ἃ redouter.) 

Racine, Phédre. Act iii, sc. 6. (1677) The Ger- 
mans say, “Thue recht, scheue Niemand”’ 
(Do right, fear nobody). Schiller wrote, “Die 
Unschuld hat im Himmel einen Freund” 
(Innocence has a friend in heaven). 

True, conscious Honour is to feel no sin; 
He’s arm’d without that’s innocent within. 

Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. i, 
epis. 1, 1. 93. (1732) Horace’s line (1. 60) is 
given above. 

Innocence is its own defense. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1733. 

Mere innocence will tame any ferocity. 

H. D. THoreau, Autumn, 10 Dec., 1840. 

She thinks he’s armed without that’s innocent 
within. 

Rex Strout, Bad for Business. Ch. 6. (1940) 

THRICE 1S HE ARMED THAT HATH HIS QUARREL 
JUST, see under JUST. 


; 
The exactest vigilance and caution can never 
maintain a single day of unmingled innocence, 
much less can the utmost efforts of incorpo- 
rated mind reach the summits of speculative 
virtue. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 14.(1750) 


2 

O God, keep me innocent; make others great! 
(O mon dieu, conserve-moi innocente, donne 
la grandeur aux autres!) 

CAROLINE MATILDA, QUEEN OF DENMARK, wife 
of the profligate Christian VII. (c. 1770) 
Scratched by her with a diamond on a win- 
dow of the castle of Frederiksborg, Denmark, 
when accused of criminal intimacy with her 
favorite, Struensee. 


3 
Blessed are the innocent, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Art! 

Grorce Moore, Ave, p. 165. (1911) 

4 
Bold, as innocence should be. (Audacter, ut 
pudicam decet.) 

PLautTus, Amphitryon, 1. 838. (c. 200 B.c.) 
The innocent ought to be bold. (Decet in- 
nocentem .. . confidentem esse.) 

PLautus, Captivi, 1. 665. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Conscious of innocence, she laughed at scandal’s 
lies. (Conscia mens recti famae mendacia risit.) 

Ovip, Fastz. Bk. iv, 1. 311. (c. a.p. 8) 

What is that which innocence dares not? 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Little French 

Lawyer. Act i, sc. 1. (1619) 
There is no courage but in innocence. 
THomMas SouTHERNE, The Fate of Capua. 
(1700) 
He who is free from fever does not fear to eat 
watermelons. 
WILLIAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1350. (1875) 


There’s nothing ingenuous about this ingenue. 
(Non insulsum huic ingenium.) 
Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 1071. (c. 200 B.c.) 
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None but the innocent can nurse bright hopes 
in woe. (In malis sperare bene nisi innocens 
nemo solet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus,Sententiae.No.292.(c.43 B.C.) 
A charge is not easily framed against an innocent 
person. (Non facile de innocente crimen fingitur.) 

PuBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 474. 

He who pleads for innocence is eloquent enough. 

(Qui pro innocente dicit satis est eloquens.) 

PuBLILiIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 557. The 

Latin proverb, cited by PonTANvs, Collectio 
Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 213, is “Innocentia est 
eloquentia” (Innocence is eloquence). Pon- 
tanus credits it to Quintilian. 

The innocent man on trial fears fortune, but 

not a witness. (Reus innocens fortunam non 

testem timet.) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 629. 
Innocence ever follows her own light. (Suum 
sequitur lumen semper innocentia.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 661. 

When innocence is frightened the judge is con- 
demned. (Ubi innocens formidat damnat iudi- 
cem.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRuUS, Sententiae. No. 709. 


II—Innocence: Proverbial Comparisons 


I... am now as cleare as is the babe new 
borne. 

ROBERT ARMIN, The Two Maids of More- 
clacke, sig. D3. (1609) 

They died as innocent as the child unborn. 

Lorp JoHN SOMERs, ed., Somers Tracts, viii, 
131. (1748) 

Offering to take her oath... that she was 
innocent as the child unborn. 

Swirt, Directions to Servants: The Chamber- 
maid. (1745) 

If he were as innocent as the new-born infant, 
they would find some way of making him guilty 

Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 10. (1816) 

I am as innocent .. . as the babe unchristened 

R. L. STEVENSON, The Black Arrow: Prologue 
(1888) 

As innocent as a new-born babe. 

PERCIVAL WILDE, Tinsley’s Bones, p. 188. (1942) 
8 
As innocent as a new-laid egg. 

W.S. Girsert, Engaged. Act i. (1877) ; SAMUEL 
Butter, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 12. (a 
1902); Lee THayer, Five Bullets, p. 21 
(1944) 

9 
As innocent as a lamb. 

Bronson Howarp, Henrietta. Act i. (1887) 
10 
Innocent enough to swallow it, hook, line and 
sinker. 

ZELDA ῬΟΡΚΙΝ, No Crime for a Lady, ἡ. 244 
(1942) 

11 

The day is not more innocent than the bottom 
of my heart. (Le jour n’est pas plus pur que 
le fond de mon cceur.) 

Jean Racine, Phédre. Act iv, sc. 2. (1677) 
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1 
As innocent as a devil of two years old. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 286. (1678) 
You are as innocent as a devil of two years old. 
Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


IlI—Innocence and Guilt 


The innocent are free from fear, but guilt 
Ever is fearful its crimes will be uncovered. 
(Pavore carent qui nihil commiserunt; at 
poenam 
Semper ob oculos versari putant qul pecca- 
runt. ) 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs. Vol i, p. 190. (1814) 


3 
It is better that ten guilty persons escape than 
that one innocent suffer. 

WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. Vol. iv, ch. 27. (1765) 
Better ten guilty escape than that one innocent 
man suffer. (Meglio ἃ liberar dieci rei, che con- 

dannar un innocente.) 

THOMAS FIELDING, Proverbs of All Nations, p. 
59. (1824) Citing an Italian proverb, which 
is also a maxim of English law. Fielding says 
it originated in Italy, and that Dr. Paley was 
against it, while Blackstone and Romilly 
approved of it. 

Better two Drones be preserv’d than one good 
Bee perish. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 935. (1732) 
Better feed five drones than starve one bee. 
CuHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 126. (1875) 


4 
I hear much of people’s calling out to punish 
the guilty, but very few are concerned to clear 
the innocent. 
DANIEL DeEFvE, An Appeal to Honour and 
Justice. (1715) 


Innocence is not suspicious, but guilt is al- 
ways ready to turn informer. 
T. C. HAtispurton (Sam Strick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 15. (1843) 


b 
All are presumed good till they are found in 
a fault. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 943. (1640) 
Where the guilt is doubtful, a presumption of 
innocence should in general be admitted. 

Junrus, Letters. No. 67. (1772) 

The rule that a man must be assumed innocent 
till proved guilty is thoroughly sound. 

Spectator (London), 6 Aug., 1910, p. 205 


7 

Often has outraged Jupiter involved the in- 
nocent with the guilty. (Saepe Diespiter | 
neglectus incesto addidit integrum. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 2, |. 29. (23 B.c.) 
Jupiter hurls chance thunderbolts at many who 
have not deserved to suffer the penalty of guilt. 
(Iuppiter in multos temeraria fulmina torquet, | 
qui poenam culpa non meruere pati.) 

Ovio, Ex Ponto. Bk iii, epis. 6, 1. 27. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
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8 

A guilty man punished is an example for the 
rabble; an innocent man condemned is the 
affair of all honest men. (Un coupable puni 
est un example pour la canaille; un innocent 
condamneé est l’affaire de tous les honnétes 
gens. ) 

La Bruvere, Les Caractéves. Ch. 14. (1688) 


9 
Guilt entreats, innocence grows angry. (No- 
cens precatur, innocens irascitur. ) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.455.(c.43 B.C.) 
When the innocent is found guilty, part of his 
native land is exiled. (Ubi innocens damnatur, 
pars patriae exsulat.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 732 
The grass suffers because of the weed. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92a. 

(c. 450) 
HE THREATENS THE INNOCENT WHO SPARES THE 
GUILTY, see under JUDGE. 


INS AND OUTS 


10 
Weep if thou wolt, or leef; for, out of doute, 
This Diomede is inne, and thou art oute. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 
l, 1518. (c. 1380) 
The grand contention’s plainly to be seen, 
To get some men put out, and some put in. 
DANIEL DEFOE, The True-Born Englishman: 
Introduction. (1700) 
The only difference, after all their rout, 
Is that the one is in, the other out. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Conference, t. 165. 
(a. 1764) 
The real power and property of the (English] 
government is in the great aristocratical families 
of the nation. The nest of office being too small 
for them to cuddle into it at once, the contest is 
eternal which shall crowd the other out. For this 
purpose they are divided into two parties, the 
INS and the OUTS. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xii, p. 376. 
(c. 1814) 


INSANITY, see Madness 
INSOLENCE 


11 

The insolence of the vulgar is in proportion 

to their ignorance: they treat everything with 

contempt which they do not understand. 
Hazurtt, Characteristics. No. 331. (c. 1821) 


12 
Insolence breeds the tyrant. (ὕβρις φυτεύει 
τύραννον.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the Κὶπρ,}.872.(ς.409 B.C.) 
Insolence is the precursor of destruction. 
(συμτριβῇ προηγεῖται ὕβρι5.) 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Apothegm. (c. 375) 
Insolence is Pride, with her Mask pulled off 
Insolence puts an End to Friendship. 

errr FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3104-5. 

1732 
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: INSPIRATION 


Inspiration is to work every day. (L’inspira- 
tion c’est de travailler tous les jours.) 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Epigram. (c. 1860) See 
Genius: AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
PAINS. 
Inspiration (for writing) is mostly the applica- 
aon of the seat of the pants to the seat of the 
cnalr. 
Louise Ὁ. Ricu, We Took to the Woods, Ὁ. 
28. (1942) 


The inspiration is wanting. (Abest etiam 
évOovo.acuds.) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. iii, epis. iv, 
sec. 4. (54 Β. 6.) His brother had been urg- 
ing Cicero to write some poetry, and this 
was Cicero’s excuse for not doing so. 

No more inspiration in her than in a plate of 
muffins. 
: SHaw, Man and Superman. Act ii. (1903) 


No man was ever great without some portion 
of divine inspiration. (Nemo vir magnus sine 
aliquo adflatu divino umquam fuit.) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. ii, ch. 66, sec. 
167. (45 B.c.) Hence, “divine afflatus.” 


4 

There seem nowadays to be two sources of 
literary inspiration—fulness of mind and 
emptiness of pocket. 

: LoweLL, Biglow Pupers. Ser. ii, No. 9. (1862) 


I never wet my lips in the Nag’s Spring. (Nec 
fonte labra prolui caballino.) 

Persius, Satires: Prologue, 1. 1. (c. a.D. 58) 
Hippocrene, struck out by the hoof of 
Pegasus, on the top of Mount Helicon. The 
fount of Inspiration 


6 
This gift which you have . . . is not an art, 
but an inspiration; there is a divinity moving 
you, like that in the stone which Euripides 
calls a magnet, but which is commonly known 
as the stone of Heraclea. For that stone not 
only attracts iron rings, but also imparts to 
them a similar power of attracting other 
rings; and sometimes you may see a number 
of pieces of iron and rings suspended from 
one another so as to form a long chain: and 
all of them derive their power of suspension 
from the original stone. Now this is like the 
Muse, who first gives to men inspiration her- 
self: and from these inspired persons a chain 
of other persons is suspended, who take the 
inspiration from them. 

Prato, fon. Sec. 533. (c. 350 B.c.) This simile 

has come to be known as “Plato’s rings.” 


7 
Inspirations are hot-headed and _ hot-footed, 
so take them or leave them, but be quick 
about it. 
AnonyMovs, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 83. 
(1940) 


INSULT 


INSTINCT 


8 
He has peculiar powers as an assailant, .. . 
an instinct for the jugular and the carotid 
artery, aS unerring as that of any carnivorous 
animal. 
Rurus ΟἬΟΑΤΕ, referring to John Quincy 
Adams. See SAMUEL GILMAN Brown, Mem- 
oir of Rufus Choate, p. 417. 


A moment’s insight is sometimes worth a 
life’s experience. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 10. (1860) 


10 

We heed no instincts but our own. (Nous 
n’écoutons d’instincts que ceux qui sont les 
notres. ) 


ae FontTAINE, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 8. (1664) 


Instinct preceded wisdom. 
pO RORGE Litto, Fatal Curiosity. Act i. (1736) 


Beware instinct. 

SHAKESPEARE, |! Henry IV, ii, 4, 299. (1597) 
I’ll never Be such a gosling to obey instinct 
gehen: Coriolanus, v, 3, 34. (1607) 


1 

Ev’n Lambs by Instinct fly the Butcher. 
Pia! Strephon and Chloe, |. 154. (1731) 

1 


Swift instinct leaps, slow reason feebly climbs 

Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. Night vii, ! 
82. (1744) 

The operation of instinct is more sure and simple 
than that of reason. 

EpWarbD GIBBON, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Em pire. Ch. 26. (1781) However, there is a 
Latin proverb, “Utatur motu animi, qui uti 
ratione non potest” (Let him make use οἱ 
instinct who cannot make use of reason). 

The very essence of an instinct is that it is 
followed independently of reason. 

CuHartes Darwin, The Descent of Man. Pt. i, 
ch. 3. (1871) See also discussion of the theme 
in Pt. i, ch. 4 


INSULT 
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The insulter is he who brings you the report 
5, G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 520 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


He who allows himself to be insulted deserves 
to be. (Qui se laisse outrager mérite qu’on 
loutrage.) 


τ ΘΟΒΝΕΠΈΕ; Héraclius. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1650) 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 
WILLIAM Cowper, Conversation, 1. 191. (1781) 
How can a tiger ever receive an insult from a dog? 
DooritrtLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 283. (1872) 
You can’t insult me. I’m too ignorant. 
Currrorp Overs, Golden Boy. Act i, sc. 2.(1937) 
The Chinese say, “A man must insult him- 
self before others will.” 


INSULT 


1 
Add not hurt unto mine hurt. (μὴ γνοσοῦντί μοι 
νόσον | προσθῇς. 


Euripipgs, Alcestis, 1. 1047. (ς. 438 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 7, with the Latin, 
“Morbum morbo addere” (To add disease 
to disease). 

Lightly I suffer injury if it is free from insult. 
(Patior facile iniuriam si est vacua a contumelia.) 

Pacuvius, Periboea. Frag. 304. (c. 160 B.C.) 
You add insult to injury. (Iniuriae addideris 
contumeliam.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. v, fable 3, 1. 5. (c. 25 
B.C.) The fable of The Bald Man and the 
Fly. “A fly bit the bare pate of a bald man, 
who, endeavoring to crush it, gave himself a 
heavy blow. Then said the fly jeeringly, ‘You 
wanted to avenge the sting of a tiny insect 
with death; what will you do to yourself, 
who have added insult to injury ?’” This is 
the origin of the phrase. 

This is adding insult to injuries. 

Epwarp Moore, The Foundling. Act v, sc. 2. 
(1748) 

Nothing is so insulting as to add irony to injury. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, to Barry 
O’Meara, at St. Helena, 6 Dec., 1816. “‘Dou- 
bler ses torts d’un affront” is the French 
proverb. 

On the snow add frost. (Hsiieh shang chia 
shuang.) 

Doo ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 179. (1872) 

To offer me a sandwich, when I am looking for 
a supper, is to add insult to injury. 


Tromas Love Peacock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 2. 


(1831) 


Arrows pierce the body, but insults pierce the 
soul. (Atraviesan el cuerpo las jaras, pero las 
malas palabras el alma.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
267. (1647) 


No sacred fane requires us to submit to in- 

sult. (Kein Heiligthum heisst uns den Schimpf 
ertragen. ) 

GoreTtHE, Torguato Tasso. Act iii, sc. 3, 1. 191. 
(1790) 


One insult pocketed soon produces another. 

Jerrerson, Letter to George Washington, 1790. 
The way to procure insults is to submit to them. 
; Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 402. (c. 1821) 


Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous 
heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 

: SAMUEL JoHNSON, London, |. 168. (1738) 


If you speak insults, you shall also hear them. 
(Contumeliam si dices, audies.) 
: PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 1173. (c. 195 B.C.) 


Neither the valiant nor the free-born can 
suffer insult. (Contumeliam nec fortis pote 
nec ingenuus pati.) 

PusLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.114.(c.43 B.C.) 
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The noble mind does not admit an insult. (In- 
genuitas non recipit contumeliam.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 279. 
You insult the noble mind when you propose 
something unworthy. (Ingenuitatem laedas cum 
indignum roges.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 272. 


8 

It is often better to ignore an insult rather than 
to avenge it. (Saepe satius fuit dissimulare 
quam. ulcisci.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 32. (c. A.D. 54) 
Happy is he who hears an insult and ignores it; 
a hundred evils pass him by. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
The wise forget insults, as the ungrateful a kind- 
ness. 

S. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 380. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Insults are like bad coins; we cannot help 
their being offered to us, but we need not take 
them. 


C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 
10 


Men can bear an injury unless they have to 
face insults also. (Facile ferre iniuriam, nisi 
contra constant contumeliam. ) 
CaeciLius Statius, Fallacia. Frag. 44, Loeb. 
(c. 175 B.C.) 


An injury is much sooner forgotten than an 
insult. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 Oct., 1746. 


11 
They accept everything as an insult. (Ad con- 
tumeliam omnia accipiunt magis. ) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 606. (c. 160 B.C.) 


INTELLIGENCE 
is See also Cleverness, Mind 
An intelligent man is never in want. (xea δ᾽ 
οὐπόθ' ὅστις ἀρτίφρων πέφυκ' ἀνήρ.) 
ARISTOTLE. (c. 335 B.C.) The attribution is by 
Erasmus, who gives the Latin, “Sapiens non 
eget.” 


13 
Smell at his flask. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 22a. 
(c. 450) Test his intelligence. 


14 

In fools and idiots inclination does duty for 
intelligence. (Les fous et les sottes gens ne 
voient que par leur humeur. ) 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 414. (1665) 
15 


Among men, reject none; among thieves, re- 
ject nothing. This is called comprehensive in- 
telligence. 
Lao-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 27. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 
To perceive things in the germ is intelligence. 
LAO-TSZE, Ta0-tek-king. Sec. 52. 
Intelligence consists in recognizing opportunity. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 685. (1937) 
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Intelligence is the particular facility a person 
has to cope with any given situation. 
Μ. 8. MICHEL, Sweet Murder, p. 165. (1943) 


1 
All things are slaves to intelligence. (ἅπαντα 
δοῦλα τοῦ φρονεῖν καθίσταται.) 


MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 769. (c. 300 B.C.) 


2 
You will more easily stamp out intelligence 
and learning than recall them. (Sic ingenia 
studiaque oppresseris facilius quam revoca- 
veris. ) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 3. (c. A.D. 98) 


3 
He’s very knowing. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 3, 
26. (1606) 


INTENTION 
See also Purpose 


4 
God does not reckon to punish an evil in- 
tention as a sinful act. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 39b. (c. 
450) 


To do evil with good intent is better than con- 
forming to the Law from bad intent. 
Babylonian Talmud: Nazir, fo. 23b. (c. 450) 
For oft good predicacioun 
Cometh of evel entencioun. 
(Car bone predicacioun 
Vient bien de male entencion.) 
Jean DE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, }. 5113, 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 5763. (c. 1365) 
The good intention excuses the bad action. (La 
buona intenzione scusa il mal fatto.) 
CHar.es Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 195. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


Of every nobie action, the intent 
Is to give Worth reward, Vice punishment. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcHer, The Captain. Act 
v, sc. 5. (1612) 


Stain not fair acts with foul intentions. 
Sirk THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 
sec. 1. (1682) 


8 
Actions will be judged according to intentions. 
MowaMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of 
Muhammad, Ὁ. 49. 
Our actions are judged good or evil according to 
our intentions, 
Epwarp Lang, The Thousand and One Nights, 
i, 59. (1841) The law proverb is, “Omne 
actum ab agentis intentione iudicandum” 
(Every deed is to be judged by the doer’s 
intention). 


9 
One often sees good intentions carry men to 
very vicious results. (Il est ordinaire de veoir 
les bonnes intentions, . . . poulser les hommes 
ἃ des effects trés vicieux.) 

Monrtatcng, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 19. (1580) 


INVENTION 


Heaven always favors good intentions. (Siempre 
favorece el cielo los buenos deseos.) 
CrervanTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
There’s nothing we read of in torture’s inventions, 
Like a well-meaning dunce, with the best of 
intentions. 
LoweLL, A Fable for Critics, 1. 250. (1848) 
Her path in life was paved with good intentions. 
H. G. Wetts, You Can’t Be too Careful, Ὁ. 
190. (1942) 
HELL 15 PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS, see under 
HELL. 
10 
‘‘He means well” is useless unless he does well. 
(Bene volt, nisi qui bene facit. ) 
PLAUTUS, Trinummus, |. 439. (c. 194 B.C.) 
I mene wel, by god that sit above. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
1004. (c. 1380) 
All men mean well. 
SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
11 
A good intender needs nothing but a voice. 
(A bon entendeur ne faut qu’un parole.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 7. 


12 
The man who intends to do injury has already 
done it. (Iniuriam qui facturus est iam facit.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 3, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 55) 
13 
I hope, sir, your intentions are honourable. 
THOMAS SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1668) 
You assure me that your intentions are honor- 
able. (Vous m’assurez que vos intentions sont 
pures.) 
BeauMarcHals, Le Barbier de Seville. Act iv, 
sc. 6. (1775) 
I hope, marm, that your intensions is honorable ? 
ArRTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), Woman's 
Rights. (1862) 
Evidence that his intentions are “serious”-—what- 
ever that may mean. 
CONSTANCE WaGNER, The Major Has Seven 
Guests, p. 67. (1940) 
‘Tis the Intent 
Which forms the Obligation, not th’ Event. 
Str SAMUEL TuKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 


INTEREST: see Self-Interest 
INTOLERANCE, see Tolerance 
‘5 INVENTION 


The art of invention grows young with the 
things invented. (Ars inveniendi adolescit cum 
inventis. ) 
FRANCIS BACON, Baconiana. (a. 1626) Quoted 
as a maxim. “Facile est inventis addere” 
(It is easy to add to inventions) says an- 
other Latin proverb, and still a third, cited 
by Ray, English Proverbs, points out that 
“Nibil simul inventum est et perfectum” 
(Nothing is invented and perfected at the 
same time). 


INVENTION 


1 
A fond thing vainly invented. 
Book of Common Prayer: Articles of Religion. 
No. 22. (1549) 


2 

God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions. (Fecerit Deus 
hominem rectum, et ipse infinitis miscuerit 
quaestionibus. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 29.(c.250 B.C.) 
Countless ages will beget many inventions. 
(μνρίος αἰὼν πολλὰ προσευρήσει χἄτερα.) 

ΒΙΟΒΟΌΕΙΡΕΒ, Epigram on Thespis. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 60) 

See Greek Anthology, vii, 410. Many Inven- 
tions is the title of a book of short stories 
published by Rudyard Kipling in 1893. 


3 " 
Invention breeds invention. No sooner is 
the electric telegraph devised than gutta- 
percha, the very material it requires, is found. 
ΒΕ. ΝΥ. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Works 
and Days. (1870) 


4 
If it is not true, it is well invented. (Se non 
é vero, é ben trovato.) 

CARDINAL IppoLito p’Este, speaking of the 
Orlando Furioso, which Ariosto dedicated 
to him. (1516) BUcuMANN, Gefliigelte Worte, 
questions the attribution. 

If it is not true, it is still a happy invention. (Se 
non ὁ vero, egli ἃ stato un bel trovato.) 

ANTONIO Doni, Marmi. (1552) 

If it is not true, it is exceedingly well invented. 
(Se non é vero, é molto ben trovato.) 

GiorDANO BruNoO, Degli Eroici Furori. (1585) 
The line is usually given in the form credited 
to Cardinal d’Este, and rendered, “If not 
true, it is a happy invention.” The phrase 
was evidently a common saying in the six- 


teenth century. 
5 


Man’s inventions keep on advancing from age 
to age. The benevolence and maliciousness of 
the world in general remains the same. (Les 
inventions des hommes vont en avancant de 
siécle en siécle. La bonté et la malice du 
monde en général reste la méme.) 

Biase Pascal, Pensées. Pt. ii, art. xviii, No. 

108. (ς. 1660) 


Invented by the calumniating enemy. (In- 
venté par le caloumnateur ennemi.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (1545) 
A thing devised by the enemy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 306. (1592) 
A weak invention of the enemy. 
: Cottey Cisper, Richard III (alt.) ,v,3.(c.1710) 


The inventions of mortal men are no less mor- 
tal than themselves. 
Sir WALTER RALecu, History of the World. 
Bk. i, ch. 6. (1614) 
8 T am not so nice, 
To change true rules for old inventions. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 
1, 80. (1594) 
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9 
This proceeding is not of my own invention. 
Swirt, A Tale of a Tub: Dedication. (1704) 
It’s my own invention. 
Lewis CarRox., Through the Looking-Glass. 
Ch. 8. (1872) 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH 


10 
He that would England win, 
Must with Ireland first begin. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 396. 


(1855) Quoted by κοῦρε, History of Eng- 
land, x, 480. 


11 
There came to the beach a poor Exile of 
Erin, ... 
He sang the bold anthem of “Erin go bragh.” 
THomas CAMPBELL, Exile of Erin. (1800) Erin 
go bragh: Ireland for ever. 
12 
Oh, the fighting races don’t die out, 
If they seldom die in bed. 
J. 1. Ὁ. Crarxe, The Fighting Race. (1898) 
A fighting race who never won a battle, a race of 
politicians who cannot govern themselves, .. . 
a pious race excelling in blasphemy, . . . a race 
skilled in idleness, talented in hate, inventive 
only in slander. 
ToM PENHALIGON, The Impossible Irish: Dedi- 
cation. (1935) 


13 
Her Irish was up too high to do anything 
with her. 
Davip Crockett, Narrative of His Life, Ὁ. 30. 
(1834) 
She’d got her Irish up now, and didn’t keer. 
meres oo Adventures of Snodgrass, p. 21. 
1856 


14 
It’s a good thing to be an Irishman because 
people think that all an Irishman does is to 
laugh without a reason an’ fight without an 
objick. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE, The Irish. (1900) 


15 
Will any, but an Irish-Man, hang a wooden 
kettle over the Fire? 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5756.(1732) 
16 


Irish assurance: a bold, forward behavior. It 
is said that a dipping in the river Shannon 
totally annihilates bashfulness. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1785) 
The ambition of the Irish is to say a thing as 
everybody says it, only louder. 
τ τ Hopxins, Letter to Robert Bridges. 
1888 


17 
Every Irishman has a potato in his head. 
J.C. ano A. ἊΝ. Harg, Guesses at Truth.(1827) 
No Irishman is so poor but that he has a still 
poorer Irishman living off of him. 
W. M. THACKERAY, as quoted by A. E. Wic- 
GAM, New Decalogue of Science, p. 55. 
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1 
The Irish are a fair people; they never spcak 
well of one another. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweE Lt, Life, 1775. 
If you put an Irishman on a spit you can always 
get another Irishman to baste him. 

BernarD SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island: 

Preface. Sec. 33. (1907) 

God is good to the Irish, but no one else is: not 
even the Irish. 

AUSTIN O'Mat ey, Epigram. (c. 1932) 


2 
Ireland will be your hinder end. 
JaMEs Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 192. (1721) 
“Foreboding that he will steal and go to 
Ireland to escape justice.” 


England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity. 
Vrycent LEan, Collectanea, i, 35. (1902) 


4 
My one claim to originality among Irishmen 
is that I have never made a speech. 
GrEorGE Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 
Ch. 4. (1888) 
Ireland is a fatal disease—fatal to Englishmen 
and doubly fatal to Irishmen. 
Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. Ch. 11. 
Nothing in Ireland lasts long except the miles. 
Grorce Moore, Ave, p. 11. (1911) An Irish 
mile is 2,240 yards, which is a little more than 
an English mile and a quarter 


5 
Like an Irishman’s obligations, all on one side. 
G. F. NorrHAL., Folk-Phrases of Four Coun- 
ties, p. 19. (1894) 


Hibernicis ipsis Hibernior.—‘“More Irish than 
the Irish themselves.” A specimen of modern 
dog Latin, quoted against those who are guilty 
of bulls or other absurdities. 

Henry RIvey, Dictionary of Latin Quotations, 

p. 146. (1860) 
As Irish as pigs in Shudekill market. 

W. E. Hazvitt, English Proverbs, ἢ. 65. (1869) 
The great feudal chiefs, descended usually from 
the Norman and English conquerors, . . . greatly 
contemning .. . “the mere Irish,” though other 
people pronounced them ... “Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores.” 

CHARLOTTE M, Yonce, Cameos from English 

History. Ser. ii, ch. 18. (1871) 


7 

Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat; I see him forming 
in the air and darkening the sky; but 11} nip 
him in the bud. 

Sirk Bove Rocue, Speech, in Irish Parliament. 
(c. 1790) See Barrincton, Personal Sketches. 
SMELL A RAT, see tinder Rat. 

There is one distinguishing characteristic of the 
Irish bull—its horns are tipped with brass. 

Maria Evceworta, Essay on Irish Bulls. Ch. 

7, (1802) 


It was Professor Tyrrell who neatly explained |. 


that the Irish bull differed from the bull of all 

other islands in that “it was always pregnant.” 

Branoex Matruews, Recreations of an An- 
thologist, p. 20. (1904) 


IRON 


8 
The western isles Of kerns and gallowglasses. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 2, 12. (1606) 


9 
He gave the little Wealth he had, 
To build a House for Fools and Mad: 
And shew’d by one satyric Touch, 
No Nation wanted it so much. 
Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 479. 


Ε (1731) The nation referred tv is Ireland. 
1 


Give an Irishman lager for a month and he’s 
a dead man. An Irishman is lined with copper, 
and the beer corrodes it. But whiskey polishes 
the copper and 15 the saving of him. 

Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 23. 


τὴ (1883) 
The Irish have the best hearts in the three 
kingdoms. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to Hannah More, 15 
June, 1787. 


Ireland is now ruled partially by the priests, 
and may be so entirely in the near future if it 
is true that “Home Rule is Rome Rule.” 
UnKNowNn, The Spectator (London): Supple- 
ment, 29 April, 1911, p. 628. 


13 
The Emerald Isle. 

Unknown, Erin, To Her Own Tune. (1795) 
Arm of Erin! prove strong, but be gentle as brave, 
And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save, 
Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause, or the men of the Emerald Isle. 

WILLIAM DRENNAN, Erin. (c. 1800) Sometimes 
cited as the first use of the phrase, but Dr. 
Drennan, in an introduction to his verses, 
expressly says that it was first used in the 
song cited above, “a party song written with- 
out the rancour of party,’ as he described it 

Has anybody here seen Kelly? 
Kelly from the Emerald Isle? 

Wirtiam J. McKenna, Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly? An American adaptation of an 
English song, Kelly from the Isle of Man, 
sung by Nora Bayes in The Jolly Bachelors 


(1908) 
In the seventh century Ireland was known by 
the designation of “The Isle of Saints” .. Its 


missionaries laboured with singular success in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, as well 
as in Great Britain. 
THOMAS KILLEN, Ecclesiastical History of Ive- 
land, i, 40. (1875) 


IRON 
14 


So you used me to pull the irons out of the 
fire for you? 
JAMES Hitton, Was It Murder? Ch. 14. (1933) 
See CHESTNUT. 


15 
Of itself does iron draw a man to it. (ards 
γὰρ ἐφέλκεται ἄνδρα σίδηρος.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvi, 1. 294. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated in xix, 13. 


IRON 


1 
If you reject the iron, you will never make 
the steel. 

Kanc-Hs1, Sacred Edict. Sec. 4. (c. 400 B.C.) 


2 
The yron though fretted with the rust, yet be- 
ing burnt in the fire shineth brighter. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 101. (1579) 


8 
It is not saide in vaine, Laden with iron [1]. 6. 
arms, weapons], laden with feare. 

James ΜΑΒΒΕΈ, tr., Celestina, p. 204. (1631) 

4 
Put no more so many yrons in the fyre at ones. 
sO a Pacet, Letter to Somerset, 7 July, 
1549. 
The King should have at once many yrons (as 
the saying is) in the fire to attend upon. 

Writiam LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 

p. 336. (1576) 
Onef[e] iron in ye fyer at once. 
GasrieLt Harvey, Marginalia, Ὁ. 94. (c. 1590) 
Mony yrons in the fire part mon coole. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 1595) 
ae know, brother, I have other irons on the 
anvil. 

CHAPMAN, The Widdowes Teares. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1612) 

It is always good 
When a man has two irons in the fire. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The 

Friends. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
They that have many Irons in the fire, some 
must burne. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SmitH, A True Relation of 
Such Occurrences as Hath Hapned in Vir- 
ginta, iv, 159. (1624) 

He that hath many irons in the fire, some will 
cool. 

Joun CLarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 78. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1678) 

I have more irons in the fire than one. 

VANBRUGH AND CIBBER, The Provok’d Hus- 
band. Act ii, sc. 1. (1728) Foote, The Eng- 
lishman in Paris. Act i. (c. 1750) 

I had now several important irons in the fire, 
and all to be struck whilst hot. 

Ropert PoLtock, Peter Wilkins. Bk. ii, ch. 15. 
(1751) 

He who puts too many irons in the fire may well 
forget one or two. (Qui met trop de fers au feu, 
Enoubbliera bien un ou deux.) 

Caurtsr, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 385. (1856) 

{He] keeps more than one iron in the fire. 
Tro.tiope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 13. (1857) 


Faithful 


5 

Iron sharpeneth iron. (Ferrum ferro exacui- 

tur. 

ae Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 17, (c. 250 
B.C.) ErASMUS, Adagia, i, vii, 99, cites this 
as Ferrum ferro acuitur.” Included by Tav- 
ERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
65, ‘“Yron whetteth yron.” 


δ 
Whose feet they hurt with fetters: he was 
laid in iron. 

Old Testament: Psalms, cv, 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
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The literal translation of the Hebrew ts, 
“His person entered into the iron,” meaning 
that Joseph was bound in chains; but in the 
Vulgate the phrase was mistranslated, “Fer- 
rum pertransit animam eius” (The iron en- 
tered into his soul), a perversion carried over 
into the Psalter, cv, 18, and into the Great 
Bible of 1539, 
I saw the iron enter into his soul. 
STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: The Captive: 
Paris. (1768) 
She was sinking into a slavery worse than that of 
the body. The iron was beginning to enter into 
the soul. 
Macautay, Essays: Madame D’Arblay. (1843) 
I herded sheep for five days and then the wool 
entered my soul. 
O. Henry, The Hiding of Black Bill. (1909) 
7 
111 make thee eat iron like an ostrich. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 10, 30. (1590) 
Put up your iron. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iv, 1, 42. (1599) 
Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 
Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 1. (1664) 
“Gold is for the mistress—silver for the maid— 
Copper for the craftsman cunning at his trade ” 
“Good!” said the Baron, sitting in his hall, 
“But Iron—Cold Iron—is master of them all ” 
RupyarD Kipxino, Cold Iron. (1910) 


II—Strike While the Iron Is Hot 


8 

If you see a beauty, hammer away at the 
business at once. (ἤν τίνα καλὸν ἵδῃς, εὐθὺς τὸ 
πρῆγμα κροτείσθω.) 

ADDAEUS, Epigram. (c. 320 B.c.) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 20. Paton, in the 
Loeb C.L., puts it into the idiomatic, “Strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

While it is hot, strike. (Dum calet hoc agitur.) 

Piautus, Poenulus, I. 914. (c. 194 B.C.) 

He saw his iron was in the fire. (Videret ferrum 
suum in igne esse.) 

SENECA (?), Apocolocyntosis. Sec. 9. (A.D. 55) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, v, 100, and 
given as a proverb in the form, “Nunc tuum 
ferrum in igni est” (Now your iron is in 
the fire), with the explanation that it means, 
‘‘Now your iron is in the fire, you must work 
it while it is hot.”” Another proverbial form, 
given by Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 123, 
is, “Ferrum, cum igni candet, tundendum” 
(The iron, while it glows with heat, should 
be beaten). 

While fortune is hot. (Dum fortuna calet.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. vii, 1. 734. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
60) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 47. 

Act while thy hand is hot! (Perage dum fervet 
manus.) 

SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 435. (c. Α. ». 60) 
While thou art hungry eat; while thou art thirsty 
drink; while the cauldron is hot pour out. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 62b (c. 
450) 
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If thou hast dates in the fold of thy garment, run 
to the brewery. While yet the sand is on thy feet, 
dispose of thy wares. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 113a. 
While the fire is burning, cut the pumpkin and 
bake it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, ἴο. 33b. 

“While the sandle is on thy foot, tread down 
the thorns.”—Genesis Rabbah, xliv, 12. 
Omitting no time, least the yron should coole 
before he could strike, he presently went to 
Camilla. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 267. (1580) 
Beating his yron that he might frame it while it 
were hoat. 
Ly ty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 382. 


1 
Pandare, which that stood hir faste by, 
Felte iren hoot, and he bigan to smyte. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
1275. (c. 1380) 
Right so as why! that iren is hoot, men sholden 
smyte, right so, men sholde wreken hir wronges 
whyle that they been fresshe and newe. 
CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 12. (c. 1387) 
The iren hoot, tyme is for to smyte. 
LypcaTE, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 6110. (1412) 


2 
Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketh the 
better. 

Witt1aM Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 

Aymon, p. 136. (c. 1489) 
Whan the yron is hoot it moste be wrought and 
forged. 

JEAN D’ARRAS, tr., Mesuline. Ch. 27, (c. 1500) 
Whilst the iron is hot we must strike it. (Pendant 
que le fer est chault il le fault batre.) 

RaBELats, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 31. (1532) 
And one good lesson to this purpose I pike 
From the smithis forge, whan thyron is hot strike. 

Jorn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 

“Too many irons in the fire” is also “from the 
smith’s forge.” 
I think it wisdome to strike while the iron is hot. 

GrorGE ΡΕΤΊΙΣΕ, Petite Pallace: Minos and Pasi- 

phae, p. 219. (1576) One of the earliest uses 
of the proverb in its exact modern form. 
So frequent thereafter that only variations 
will be given. 
It is good to strike the yron when it is hot. (E 
bon batter il ferro quando che l’é caldo.) 

Jonn Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
It is good to strike while the iron is hot. 

Writtram Campen, Remains (1870), p. 327. 

(1605) 
We must beat the iron while it is hot; but we 
may polish it at leisure. 

Joun Dryven, Aeneis: Dedication. (1697) 
We must strike while the Iron is hot, if we 
would make any Work on’t. 

Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 188. (1709) 
Where’s the good of putting things off? Strike 
while the iron’s hot; that’s what I say. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 44. (1841) 
One must strike the fron while it is hot. (Il faut 
frapper le fer pendant qu’il est chaud.) 

Max O’Rett, John Bull et Son Ile, p. 295. 


ISOLATION 


(1890) The usual French form is, “Tl faut 
(or On doit) battre le fer quand il est chaud.” 
Now, while the iron is heated, strike! 

ῬΗΥ 115 McGIn_Ley, A Wreath for Mrs. Roose- 
velt. (1940) A few of many examples. 
MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES, 566 under 

Hay. 


Men, contrary to iron, are worst to be wrought 
upon when they are hot; and are farre more 
tractable in cold blood. 
THoMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 1. 
(1642) 


4 
Strike now, or else the iron cools. 
SHAKESPEARE, [II Henry VI, v, i, 49. (1591) 
His iron did on the anvil cool. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 194. (1596) 
Don’t let the place get cold. (Ta t’ieh kan jé.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
752. (1875) 
And with new notions,—let me change the rule,— 
Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool. 
O. W. Hotmes, A Rhymed Lesson, |. 302.(1846) 


IRONY 
See also Satire 


5 
Irony is the foundation of the character ot 
Providence. (L’ironie est le fond du caractére 
de la Providence.) 

Honore DE Bauzac, Eugénie Grandet. (c. 1832) 


6 

An Irony is a nipping jeast, or a speech that 
hath the honey of pleasantnesse in its mouth, 
and a sting of rebuke in its taile. 

EDWARD REYNER, Rules for the Government 

of the Tongue, p. 227. (1656) 
Irony is jesting hidden behind gravity. 

Weiss, Wit, Humor and Shakespeare. (1876) 
Irony is an insult conveyed in the form of a 
compliment. 

EDWIN PERcy WHIPPLE, Literature and Life: 

Wit. (1850) 


ISOLATION 


7 
Isolation is the sum total of wretchedness to 
man. 

CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. iv, ch. 4. (1843) 


8 
Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously 
isolated, I will not now debate; but for my 
part, I think splendidly isolated, because this 
isolation of England comes from her superior- 
ity. 
Sm Witrrp Laurier, Speech, in Canadian As- 
sembly, 5 Feb., 1896. 
We have stood alone in that which is called isola- 
tion—our splendid isolation, as one of our colo- 
nial friends was good enough to call it. 
ViscouNT GeEorcE J. GoscHEN, Speech, at 
Lewes, 26 February, 1896. 
Splendid isolation. Britain’s political isolation, 
hence any other country’s: [a cliché] from 1896. 
Partaivoe, Dictionary of Clichés (1941) 


IT 


IT 


1 
All the girls will “‘do it,” 
When flirting on our block. 

T. D.C. MILLER, Flirting On Our Block. (1884) 
“It” is the most obscene word in the English 
language. 

Douctas GILBERT, Lost Chords, Ὁ. 76. (1942) 
Gilbert illustrates his point by quoting the 
titles of such songs as “She Had to Go and 
Lose It at the Astor,” “If I Can’t Sell It 
I’m Going to Sit on It Rather Than Give It 
Away,” the “its” in question being a fur 
piece and an old rocking chair. 


2 
’Tisn’t beauty, so to speak, nor good talk 
necessarily. It’s just It. Some women’ll stay 
in a man’s memory if they once walked down 
a street. 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, Mrs. Bathurst. (1904) 
She wasn’t one of these girls who are all S.A, 
[sex appeal] and IT. 
AcATHRA CuristTIE, Sad Cypress, p. 135. (1940) 
It’s IT, my boy. That’s what it is, IT 
Acatna Cnrrerstie, Evil under the Sun, p 18. 
(1941) 
He’s got “It,” as they say. 
ΝΌΑΙΟ Marsu, Death and the Dancing Foot- 
man, p. 126. (1941) 
I got one hundred per cent essay. Ess-shay. “It.” 
Noaro Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 124. (1941) 
A man’s picked up the wench and taught her 
she has It. 
H.C. Bawey, Nobody’s Vineyard, Ὁ. 37. (1942) 
The French say, “Avoir le fluide.” 
Scared of my its appeal. 
Frntay McDermm,Ghost Wanted,p.210.(1943) 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS 


3 
ΤΙ5 a true proverb, All Italians are plunderers. 
(Gli Italiani tutti ladroni.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, in a loud voice 
at a public reception in Italy in 1797. To 
which an Italian lady present is said to have 
replied, ‘‘Non tutti, ma buona parte” (Not 
all, but a good part), a play upon Napoleon’s 
name. See COLERIDGE, Biographia Literaria: 
Satvrane’s Letters. Letter 2. Coleridge adds, 
“This, I confess, sounded to my ears as one 
of the many good things that might have 
been said. The anecdote is more valuable; for 
it instances the ways and means of French 


insinuation.” 
4 


Queen Mary’s saying serves for me— 
(When fortune’s malice 
Lost her, Calais) 

Open my heart and you will see 

Graved inside of it, “Italy.” 
Rosert BROWNING, “De Gustibus—” (1855) 


δ 

Ah Italy, thou slave, hostel of woe, vessel 
without pilot in a mighty storm, no mistress 
of provinces, but a brothel! (Ahi serva Italia, 
di dolore ostello, | nave senza nocchiero in 
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gran tempesta, | non donna di provincie, ma 
bordello!) 

DanTE, Purgatorio. Canto vi, 1. 76. (c. 1300) 
From which, perhaps, the phrase, “Italy, 
courtesan of nations.” 

Proverbially said, there are in Genoa, Mountaines 
without wood, Sea without fish, Women with- 
out shame, and Men without conscience, which 
makes them to be termed the white Moores. 

James HowELt, Instructions for Forreine Tra- 
vell, viii, 41. (1642) Torriano, Piazza Uni- 
versale, p. 102. (1666) 


Beyond the Alps lies Italy. (Alpes, ... 
quarum alterum latus Italiae sit.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxi, ch. 30. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy. 

Rose Terry Cooke, Beyond. (1860) 
Beyond the Alps, as histories note, 
Lies Italy. 

PHYLLIS MCGINLEY, The Progress of Dictator- 

ship. (1940) 


7 
All that be blacke digge not for coales, all 
things that breede in the mudde, are not 
Euets, all that are borne in Italy, be not ill 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 315. (1580) 


Midnight and love and youth and Italy! 

Lorp Lytron, The Wanderer: Prologue (1857) 
Lump the whole thing! Say that the Creator 
made Italy from designs by Michael Angelo. 

Mark Twain, Innocents Abroad. Ch. 3. (1869) 


9 

Italy is only a geographical expression. 

(Italien ist ein geographischer Begriff.) 

PRINCE METTERNICH, Memorandum to the 

Great Powers, at the Congress of Vienna, 2 
August, 1814. He was evidently proud of the 
phrase, for he repeated it in his correspond- 
ence. 


10 

Hail, land of Saturn! great mother of earth’s 
fruits, great mother of men! ... Tis for 
thee I dare to unseal the sacred founts. (Salve, 
magna parens frugum, Saturnia telus, | magna 


virum: tibl ... sanctos διὰ recludere 
fontis. ) 
VerGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1]. 173. (29 B.C.) 
ITCH 


11 
Itch . . . also is pleasing. 
FRANCIS Bacon,Sylva Sylvarum, vii, 694.(1626) 
BETTER THAN RICHES TO SCRATCH WHERE IT 
ITCHES, see under SCRATCHING. 


12 

He who in itching no scratchyng will forbere, 

He must beare the smartyng that shall follow 
there. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
He that will not bear the itch must endure the 
smart. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 162. (1678) 

Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2349. (1732) 
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1 
An olde saide sawe, itche and ease, can no 
man please. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
FRANCIS BACON, Promus. No. 486. (c. 1594) 
FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 6237. (1732) 


2 
The ytch of vain glory. 
Sm Tuomas More, Confutation of Tyndale. 
(1532) 
An itch of preaching. 
CHRISTOPHER WorpswortH, Ecclesiastical Bi- 
ography: Life of More, ii, 119. (1599) 

An itch to be thought modest. 
Tuomas RANDOLPH, The 
Glasse, iii, iv. (1638) 

This agreeable itch of the elbow. 
Nicuotas AMHERST, Terrae filius. Ch. 47. 
(1726) Of gaming. 
The itch of literary praise. 
Jounson, The Adventurer. No. 115. (1753) 
He had an itch for authorship. 
GeorceE Exiot, Romola. Ch. 7. (1863) 
The itch of originality infects his thought. 
LowEL., My Study Windows, p. 201. (1870) 


3 
It is better to ytche than to smarte. 
Jewan PacscraveE, La Langue Frangcoyse, Ὁ. 
494. (1530) 


Muses Looking- 


JACKE 
‘ See also John 
He was goin’ to clean the streets and jack up 
the coppers. 


GeEorGE ApE, Artie. Ch. 12. (1896) To call to 
account, or bring to a sense of duty. 
I think I'll jack up our boys in the city room 
S. H. Apams, The Clarion, Ὁ. 100. (1914) 
The engineer was . . . jacked up for thirty days. 
HeRBert HAMBLEN, The General Manager’s 
Story, p. 298. (1898) Suspended. 
In process of trying to jack up our customer, 
. we lost out on the deal. 
FREEMAN AND KINGSLEY, The Alabaster Box, 
p. 57. (1917) To raise the price of a thing. 


7 
One that reckoneth accounts all the day pass- 
eth not an happy moment. One that gladden- 
eth his heart all the day provideth not for his 
house. The bowman hitteth the mark, as the 
steersman reacheth land, by diversity of aim. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 25. (c. 3550 B. C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. Tacking is evi- 
dently what is meant in the case of the steers- 
man. 
All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller and frequently 
quoted. 
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An itch is worse than a smart. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 
Itch is more intolerable than Smart. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3114.(1732) 


4 
Our fingers wyll itch at hym. 
Joun Stusss, The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf, 
E viii b. (1579) 
If I see a sword out, my finger itches to make one. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 3, 48. (1601) 
His tongue itched to be let loose. 
arr ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Gusman de Alfarache, 1, 57. 
1622) 
His fingers itched to give Nic. a good slap on the 
chops. 
Joun ArsuTHNoT, John Bull, iv, i. (1712) 
The men’s fingers are itching for a fight. 
CuHarLEs KINGSLEY, Hypatia. Ch. 18. (1853) 


5 
Miss Notable: My elbow itches; I shall 
change bed-fellows. 
Lady Smart: And my right hand itches; I 
shall receive money. 
Lady Answerall: And my right eye itches; I 
shall cry. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
THE ITCH TAKE THE HINDMOST, see under DEVIL. 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy. 
Maria EpGEwortH, Harry and Lucy Con- 
cluded. Vol. ii. (1825) 
All work and no play may make Peter a dull boy 
as well as Jack. 

CHARLES DicKkeENs, Letters, i, 313. (1853) 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”; 
but all play and no work makes him something 
greatly worse. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 11. (1859) 


8 
Ile throw him into the Dock rather than he 
shall succeed Jack o’ Dandy. 
RICHARD BroME, The Northern Lasse. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (1632) A contemptuous name for a fop. 
Leave her, she’s only worth the Care 
Of some spruce Jack-a-dandy. 
Sir GEORGE ETHEREGE, The Comical Revenge. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (1664) 
All the Jack-a-dandies that have been fluttering 
about you. 
SAMUEL RicHarDSON, Sir Charles Grandison. 
Bk. iv, ch. 29. (1754) 
I’d sooner by half bend my back double with 
hard work than be a jack-a-dandy. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
1, (1869) 


I’d do it as soon as say Jack Robinson. 
Fanny Burney, Evelina. Lett. 82. (1778) Al- 


JACK 


though Miss Burney uses this as an ordinary 
and well-understood saying, no earlier in- 
stance of its use has been discovered. 
I’d get her off before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson. 

Maria Epceworth, The Absentee. Ch. 2.(1812) 
Let’s have the shutters up... before a man 
can say Jack Robinson. 

Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave 2. (1843) 
A work it is easy to be done. 

As [15 to say Jacke! Robys on. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words. (1847) Halliwell gives 
this as from an “old play,” but the play has 
never been identified, and the couplet is 
evidently an invention. The origin of the 
phrase is unknown. Ε 

1 
He that parted is in every place 
Is no-wher hool, as writen clerkes wyse. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
960. (c. 1380) 

He is not any where, who is every where. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 139. (1574) Pettie, tr. The French say, 
“Quand on est propre ἃ tout, on n’est propre 
a rien” (When one is good at everything, 
one is good at nothing). 

Some broken citizen, who hath well plaid Jack- 
of-all trades. 

GEFFRAY MYNSHUL, Essayes and Characters of 
a Prison, p. 50. (1618) 

Why, you mungrel, you John of all trades. 

JASPER Mayne, The Citye Match. Act ii, sc. 5. 
(1639) 

He that sips of many arts drinks of none. 

THOMAS FuLLer, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 7. 
(1642) Quoting the Latin proverb, “Aliquis 
in omnibus est nullus in singulis.” 

I am still in my vocation; for you know I am 
a jack of all trades. 

Joun Dryvden, Am phitryon. Act i, sc. 1. (1690) 
Old Lewis Baboon was a sort of Jack of all 
trades, which made the rest of the tradesmen 
jealous. 

Joun ArsBuUTHNOT, John Bull. Ch. 4. (1712) 

Lewis Baboon, the French. 
You are Davy to all things. 

James KEL y, Scottish Proverbs, p. 392. (1721) 
Jack of all Trades is of no Trade. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3051.(1732) 
“How comes it that I am so unlucky ?” “Jack of 
all trades, and master of none,” said Goodenough, 
with a sneer. 

Maria Epcewortn, Popular Tales: Will. Ch. 
1. (1800) This is the modern form most 
commonly used. A variant is, “Jack of all 
trades is seldom good at any.” 

He is a bit of a Jack of all trades, or to use his 
own words, “a regular Robinson Crusoe.” 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz: Parish. Ch.2.(1836) 
I'm a sort of Jack of all trades and master of 
none. 

T. C. Hatrsurton (Sam Stick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 7. (1843) 
The master of one trade will support a wife and 
seven children: the master of seven trades will 
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not support himself. (Meister einer Kunst nahrt 
Weib und sieben Kinder: Meister der sieben 
Kiinste nahrt sich selber nicht.) 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
75. (1852) Citing a German proverb. 
Better be master of one trade than Jack of all 
trades. (Pai i wu ju yi i ching.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
317. (1875) 
A man of many trades cannot rear a family. (1 
to pu yang chia.) 
: SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 335. 


As cunningly ...as euer poore cuckoe 
coulde commend his Iacke in a boxe. 
Henry CHETTLE, Kind Harts Dreame, Ὁ. 45. 
(1592) 
My Lord Vitelli’s love, and maintenance, 
Deserves no other Jack i’ the box but he. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act 
ili, sc. 1. (c. 1623) 
These woman [have] toungs that lie worse than 
false clocks, 
By which they catch men like Jacks in a box. 
HENRY GLAPTHORNE, Argalus. (1639) 
Jack in the box, a sharper or cheat. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. G2. (1690) 


3 
Jack Sprat teacheth his grandame. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 4. (1639) 
Jack Sprat would teach his grandame. Ante bar- 
bam doces senes [Before you have a beard you 
teach the old]. The French say, Les oisons menent 
paitre les oies. The goslings lead the geese. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 108. (1678) 


4 
[He] thought it an excellent opportunity to 
make his ‘‘Jack.” 

J. M. Crawrorp, Moseby and His Men, p. 282 

(1867) To achieve his object. 
Made his Jack. Carried his point; was fortunate 
in his undertaking. 

JOHN BARTLETT, Americanisms, Ὁ. 378. (1877) 
You’ve come here to make your jack, and I’ve 
always heard that a good way to do that is to 
dress as if you’d already made it. 

HarrisON Rosertson, The Inlander, Ὁ. 25. 

(1901) To make your fortune. Jack: money. 
He made plenty of jack while they were being 
dull boys. 

STANLEY WALKER, The Uncanny Knacks of 

Mr. Doherty. (New Yorker, 12 July, 1941) 


5 
’Twas all one to Jack. 
Cwar_es Dinoin, All’s One to Jack. (c. 1790) 
Jack Tar, the popular name for a sailor. 
There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 
CuHarRLES Dispin, Poor Jack. 
For if bold tars are Fortune’s sport, 
Still are they Fortune’s care. 
CwHares Drapin, The Blind Sailor. 

Jack’s as good as his master in these matters 
Crares Reape, Foul Play. Ch. 40. (1869) 
The simple discovery that for the novelist’s pur- 

pose, Jack was as good as his master. 
Ricuarp GarNETT,A ge of Dryden, p.245.(1895) 
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Why, Jack’s the king of all, 
For they all love Jack. 
FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, They All Love Jack. 
(c. 1910) 


1 
“Every one of ’em,” replied Dennis. “Every 
man Jack!” 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 39. (1841) 
Every man-jack in the place gave his vote to the 
liege lord. 

Mrs. GASKELL, Wives and Daughters. Ch. 1. 

(1866) 
I am responsible for the ship’s safety and the 
life of every man Jack aboard of her. 

STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 9. (1883) 


2 
Making a sort of political Cheap Jack of 
himself, 

GEorGE Exiot, Middlemarch. Ch. 6. (1872) A 
Cheap Jack is a travelling hawker who of- 
fers bargains, usually putting up his wares 
at an arbitrary price and then cheapening 
them gradually.—0O.E.D. 

None of your cheap-John turnouts for me. 

Mark Twaln, Roughing It. Ch. 46. (1872) 


3 

Body ΟΣ me, I’m dry still; give me the jack, 
y; 

This wooden skilt holds nothing. 

JOHN FLETCHER, The Bloody Brother. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1620) A pitcher of waxed leather, 
sometimes called a black-jack. 

Small jacks we have in many ale-houses, tipped 
with silver. 

Joun Heywoon, Phiocothonista. (1635) 

A large black leathern jack, which contained two 
double flagons of strong ale. 

WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 9. (1826) 


4 
He found himself jack-out-of-doores. 

Joun FLorio, tr., Montaigne’s Essays, i, 6. 
(1603) An interpolation by Florio. 

Not Jack-cut-of-doors nor yet gentlemen. 

Joun CiarkKE, Paroemiologia, p. 206. (1639) 

5 Yit durst Thersites bee 

So bold as rayle uppon the kings, and he was 
payd by mee 

For playing so the sawcye Jacke. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Bk. xiii, 1. 289. (1567) To play the Jack, 
i.e., to play the knave. 

If you were not resolved to play the Jacks, what 
need you study for new subjects? 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle: Induction. (1611) 

Your fairy . . . has done little better than played 
the Jack with us. 

SHAKESPEARE, Tempest, iv, 1, 198. (1600) 

Sir R. Brookes overtook us coming to town; 
who played the jacke with us all, and is a fellow 
that I must trust no more. 

SaMUEL Pepys, Diary, 23 Feb., 1668. 

“He calls the knaves Jacks, this boy,” said Es- 
tella with disdain, before our first game was out. 

Dicxens, Great Expectations. Ch. 8. (1861) 
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6 
What is vulgarly called Jack of both sides. 
(Ut vulgo dici solet Johannem ad oppositum.) 
EpmMunp GRINDAL, Letter to John Foxe, 28 
Dec., 1557. 
A Godly and necessary Admonition concerning 
Neutres, such as deserve the grosse name of Iack 
of both sides. 
Unknown. Title of book. (1562) 
Who plaid ye iackes on both sides, and were 
indeed Neuters. 
Tuomas DEKKER, Works, iv, 158. (1609) 
He hath won this universal good will by the vice 
of playing Jack of both sides. 
HENRY CAREY, EArt oF MONMOUTH, tr., Ad- 
vertisements from Parnassus, p. 338. (1656) 
He feigns himself a Jack of both Sides. 
Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 289. (1709) 
How often have those men of honour .. . play’d 
Jack a both sides, to-day for and to-morrow 
against. 
DANIEL DeFor, The Complete English Gentle- 
man. Pt. i, ch. 1, p. 30. (1729) 
They try to be Jack-o’-both-sides, and deserve 
to be kicked like a football by both parties. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
18. (1869) 


7 
Jack Kitch, the proper name of the Common 
Hangman that is now in being. 

RicHarp Heap, The Canting Academy, Ὁ. 13. 
(1673) John, or Jack, Ketch was the com- 
mon executioner from about 1663 to 1686 
Partly because of his barbarity at the execu- 
tions of political offenders, and partly per- 
haps from apt association with the verb 
Ketch, Catch, his name became notorious, 
and finally passed into the language as an 
appellation for a hangman. See O.E.D., v, 
539/2. 

“Jack Ketch,” says I, “is an excellent physician.” 

Dryven, Duke of Guise: Epilogue. (1682) 

If they seize the vessel it is piracy—a criminal 
act which ends with Jack Ketch. 

W. Crark RussELt, Marooned, Ὁ. 75. (1889) 


8 
I haue bene common Iacke to all that hole 
flocke. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Some Iackes are common to all that will play. 
Joun Davis, Scourge of Folly, p. 45. (1611) 


9 

Tack out of office, she maie bid me walke. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 

I am left out; for me nothing remains. 

But long I will not be Jack out of office. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 1, 175. (1591) 
We should be but so many Jacks out of Office. 

Str Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 65. (1668) 
To be Jack in an office. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) A 
-self-important petty official. 
Jack in an office is a great man. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 214. (1670) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3050. (1732) 
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Jack in an office, of one that behaves himself 
imperiously in it. 
B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(c. 1700) 
How uppish and sawcy soever such a Jack-in-an- 
office may be. 
Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1709) 
Two upstart Jacks in Office, proud and vain. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
Some folks are Jacks-in-office, fond of power. 
Joun Wotcot, The Lousiad. Canto iv. (1785) 
A type of Jack-in-office insolence and absurdity 
. ἃ beadle. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1857) 


1 
Jack would wipe his nose if he had one. 
JaMES HowE.t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 108. (1670) 


I’m Simple Jack, just as before. (Je suis 
Gros-Jean comme devant.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 10. (1678) 
Gros-Jean, a French proverbial! phrase for a 
person of no consequence. To be ‘‘Gros-Jean 
as before” means that one is no better off 
than before. In this fable, a dairy-woman, 
carrying a pail full of milk on her head to 
market and thinking of the things she is go- 
ing to do with the money she receives for it, 
drops the pail and so is Gros-Jean as before. 


3 
When there was neede of my seruice.. . . I 
was seldom or never wanting; I was Iacke at 
a pinch. 
James Masse, tr., Aleman’s Guzman de Alfa- 
rache, i, 130. (1622) 
Jack at a pinch, a poor Hackney Parson. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. G2. (1690) 
Jack-at-a-pinch, a sudden unexpected call to do 
anything. Also, a poor parson. 
J. O. HaALLIweELL,Dictionary of Archaic Words: 
Jack. (1847) 


There are giants to slay, and they call for 
their Jack. 
GreorceE MEREDITH, The Empty Purse. (1887). 
That is, Jack the giant killer. 


The man [was not] to be made any more ac- 
count of than Jack hold my staff. 

BisHop Ricuyarp Montacu, Appello Caesarem, 
ii, xiv, 217. (1625) A servile attendant. 
Madan, in plain English Iam madea .. . Jack- 

hold-my-staff. 
; ApHRA BEHN, Sir Patient Fancy. Act v. (1678) 


I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff; but a 
Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy. 
: SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 12. (1597) 


I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT, v, 5, 60. (1595) A 
“Jack οὗ the clock” was a mechanical figure 
which struck the bell. 
This is the night, nine the hour, and I the jack 
that gives warning. 
THomas Mippteton, Blurt. Act ii, sc. 2. (1602) 
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8 
A mad-cap rufhan and a swearing Jack. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
290. (1594) 


9 
For Jak wold be a jentylman that late was 
a grome. 

JouHn SKELTON, Against a Comely Coistrown 
[Scullion]. St. 6. (c. 1515) 

Iacke would be a gentleman if he could speake 
frenche. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 108. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3052. (1732) 

Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 72. (1592) 

Nowe Jacke will bee a gentleman, no longer a 
sheepheard. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Works (Grosart), ii, c42. 
(1599) 

Jack would be a gentleman if he had money. 
JoHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 98. (1639) 
We ape the French...in their language 
(“which if Jack could speak, he would be a 

gentleman’”’). 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies: Berkshire, i, 118. 
(1662) 

Jack will never make a gentleman. 

WILLIAM Ropertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
659. (1681) 

Jack will never make a Gentleman, nor Joan a 
Gentlewoman, unless when some Fool of a Knight 
marries his Cook-maid. 

DyKes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 114. (1709) 

10 

When his companions drank to the Hans en 
Kelderr, or Jack in the low cellar, he could 
not help displaying an extraordinary com- 
placence of countenance. 

Tosras SMOLLETT, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 10. 
(1751) A rendering of the Dutch Hans-in- 
Kelder, a baby in the womb. 

11 
I am an Evening dark as Night, 
Jack-with-the-Lantern, bring a Light. 

Str ROBERT STAPLETON, The Slighted Maid. Act 
iii, 1. 48. (1663) 

Partridge ... firmly believed ... that this 
light was a Jack with a lantern, or somewhat 
more mischievous. 

FreLtpinc, Jom Jones. Bk. xii, ch. 12. (1749) 

I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantern, and find 
myself in a quagmire. 

SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iii, sc. 4. (1775) 


12 
The Mayor . .. was a pleasant man, and 
Jack among the maids. 
Joun Truster, Modern Times, i, 160. (1785) 
A ladies’ man. 


13 
Jack Napys, with his clogge. 
Hath tiede Talbot oure gentille dogge. 
THOMAS WRIcHT, ed., Political Poems: Arrest 
of the Duke of Suffolk, p. 224. (1450) “So 
far as yet found, the word [Jackanape] ap- 
pears first as an opprobious nickname of 
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William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk (mur- 
dered 1450), whose badge was a clog and 
chain, such as was attached to a tame ape. 
... But of its relation to an ape or apes, 
no certain explanation can be offered... . 
Jack Napes is the earliest form, of which 
Jack-a-Napes, Jack-an-ape, Jack~-and-apcs, 
are later perversions, apparently attempts of 
‘popular etymology’ to make the expression 
more intelligible.”—O.E.D., v, 537/1. 

This the Divell’s Jackanapes made pastime to 

Lucifer. 

NICHOLAS HARPSFIELD, A Treatise on the Pre- 
tended Divorce Between Henry VIII and 
Catharine of Aragon, Ὁ. 291. (ς. 1555) 

Can Jack an Ape be merry when his clog is at 
his heel? 

WrttraM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 321. 
(1605) When his wife is along. Cited by Ray 
and Fuller. 

There is more ado with one Jack-an-apes than 
all the bears. 

THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 69. (1633) 
Cited by Clarke and Fuller. 

Jack-an-apes is no gentleman. 

Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 226. (1639) 
They tell him he’s a Jackanapes, a Rogue and 
a Rascal. 

Joun SELpEN, Table-Talk: Predestination. (a. 

1654) 
I always put these pert jackanapeses out of coun- 
tenance. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters. (1748). 

A whiskered Jackanapes, like that officer, set to 
command grey-headed men before he can com- 
mand his own temper. 

KINGSLEY, Alton Locke. Ch. 4. (1850) 


1 
Then Jacke-a-lent comes justlynge in, 
With the hedpeece of a herynge. 

THOMAS WRIGHT, ed., Political Songs: Philtp 
and Mary, p. 191. (c. 1560) “A figure of a 
man set up to be pelted: an ancient form οἱ 
the sport of ‘Aunt Sally,’ practised during 
Lent. Hence fig. a butt for every one to 
throw at.”—O.E.D. 

He was dressed up like Jack a Lent. 

THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Chippes, p. 50. (1575) 
You little Jack-a-Lent, have you been true to us? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
lii, 3, 27. (1601) Referred to again in v, 5, 134. 

How like a Jack-a-lent 
He stands, for boys to spend their Shrovetide 
throws. 

FRANCIS QuaRLES, Skepherd’s Oracles. (1646) 
Jack o’ Lent. This was a puppet, formerly thrown 
at, in our own country, during Lent, like Shrove- 
cocks. 

Wr11aM Hone, Table Book, i, col. 270. (1827) 


II—Jack and fill 


2 
Jack will eat no fat, and Jill doth love no 
. leane, 
Yet betwixt them both, they lick the dishes 
cleane. : 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. $7. (1639) 
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Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt, 
His wife would eat no lean; 
Twixt Archdeacon Pratt and Joan his wife, 
The meat was eat up clean. 
James Howe tl, English Proverbs, p. 20.(1659) 
Jack Sprat he lov’d no fat, and his wife she lov’d 
no lean: 
And yet betwixt them both they lick’d the platters 
clean. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 211. (1670) 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
And so, betwixt them both, you see, 
They lick’d the platter clean. 
J. O. HALLIweELL, Nursery Rhymes of England. 
Ch. 14, p. 92. (1843) 


If Jack’s in love, he’s no Judge of Jill’s Beauty. 
Tuomas FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 2681.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1748. 


4 
Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
J. O. HaLtIweEL 1, ed., Nursery Rhymes of Eng. 


land. Ch. 14, p. 97. (1842) 
5 


Some songe of Ienken and Iulyan for there 
mede. 
Joun Lypcate, London Lyckpeny, |. 80. (c. 
1430) 
For Jak nor for Gille wille I turne my face. 
Unknown, Towneley Mysteries, iii, 336 (c 
1460) 
And I wole keep the feet this tyde, 
Thow ther come back Jakke and Gylle. 
Unknown, Coventry Mysteries, 340. (c. 1450) 


6 
Princes are brav’d by Jack and Jill. 
MARCHAMONT NEEDHAM, History of the Eng 
lish Rebellion, p. 74 (1661) 


7 
A good Jack makes a good Jill. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 106. (1678) 
There are many variations. “If Jack were 
better, Jill would not be so bad,” “Jack’s as 
good as Jill,” and so on. Jack, of course, is a 
sort of generic name for a young fellow and 
Jill for a young woman. See also HusBanp 
AND WIFE. 

If Gill was a shrew, it was because Jack did not 
as in duty bound, stop her mouth with a kiss 

Lytton, My Novel. Bk. iii, ch 10. (1852) 


8 
There’s not so bad a Gill but there’s as bad 
a Will. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 146. (1678) 
There’s not so ord’nary a Gill, but there’s as 
sorry a Jack. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 

sig. F2. (1660) 
A bad Jack may have as bad a Jill. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1. (1732) 
There riever was a silly Jack, but there was as 
silly a Jenny. 

Joun Gat, Annals of the Parish. Ch. 27.(1821) 
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1 

What auayleth lordshyp, yourselfe for to kyll 

With care and with thought howe Jacke shall 
haue Gyl? 

JOuNn SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 290. (c. 1520) 
Come chat at home, al is wel. Iack shall haue Gill. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
Our wooing doth not end like an old play; Jack 
hath not Jill. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 885. 

(1595) 
Jack shall have Jill; Nought shall go ill. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

igre: 
All shall be well, and Jack shall have Jill. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870) p. 318. 

(1605) CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 63. (1639) 
Like will to like; a Jacke lookes for a Gill. 
(Chascun demande sa sorte.) 

CoTcravE, Dictionary: Demander. (1611) 
The proverb is, each Jacke shall have his Gill. 

BARDSLEY, Puritan Nomen, p. 104. (1619) 
Every Jack must have his Gill. Like will to like. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 108. (1670) 
Not a Jack among them but must have his Jill. 

DANIEL DEFOE, Everybody's Business. (1725) 
According to the proverb, “never a Jack but 
there’s a Gill.” 

SAMUEL PeEccE, Kenticisms. No. 12. (1735) 
Every Jack will find a Jill, gang the world as it 
may. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 2. (1823) 
“Every Jack has his Gill,” if he and she can only 
find each other out at the propitious moment. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE,General Bounce.Ch.2.(1855) 
After much water-spilling and cracking of crowns, 
Jack has got his Jill. 

TICKNER Epwarpes, Neighbourhood, p. 10. 

(1911) 
While the ancient law fulfills, 

Myriad moons shall wane and wax. 
Jack must have his pair of Jills, 

Jill must have her pair of Jacks. 

Bert Leston Taytor, Old Stuff. (1911) 

“For every Jack there’s a Jill” was a thoroughly 
Elizabethan bit of English. 
R, L. Gares, Studies in Arcady. Ser. ti, p. 241. 
(1912) 
Every Jack has his Jill; 
If one won’t, another will. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) 


JAIL, see Prison 
JARGON 


2 
And all the incoherent Jargon of the Schools 
... Contrive to chock your Minds, with 
many a senscless doubt. 

JONATHAN SwiFt, Ode to the Athenian Society, 

Ἰ. 205. (1692) 

Stale Memorandums of the Schools. 

Swrrt, Ode to Sir Wiliam Tem ple, 1. 34. (1689) 
What’s all the noisy jargon of the schools, 
But idle nonsense of laborious fools, 
Who fetter reason with perplexing rules? 

Joun Pomrret, Reacon. (c. 1702) 
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All jargon of the schools. 
MATTHEW Prior, An Ode on Exodus, iii, 14. 
(1709) 
To them the sounding jargon of the schools 
Seems what it is—a cap and bells for fools. 
WILLIAM Cowprr, Truth, 1. 367. (1781) 
What’s a’ your jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools? 
Ropert Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapratk. St. 
11. (1785) 


JEALOUSY 


3 
Jealousy is worse than liquor. It biteth like 
an adder. 

C.F. Apams, Up Jumped the Devil, p.47.(1943) 
4 


With her rival, and not with a rod. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63b. (ce. 
450) The way to control a wife is through 
jealousy. 

In jalousye I rede [advise] eek thou him bynde, 
And thou shalt make him couche as dooth a 
quaille. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 
1. 1149. (c. 1386) Advice to a wife on the 
way to treat a husband. 


5 
Iealous men are eyther knaues or coxcombes. 
.. . You weare yellow hose without cause 
DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Northward Hoe. Act i. 
(1607) 
He wears yellow stockings, i.e. he is jealous. 
NATHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Yellow. (1736) 


6 
Jealousy, and lust, and ambition drive a man 
out of the world. 

RassBi Eveazar, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iv, 30 

(c. A.D. 200) Oesterley, tr 
7 
Jealousy is inborn in women’s 
(ἐπίφθονόν τι χρῆμα θηλείας φρενὸς.) 

EURIPIDES, Andromache, |. 181. (c. 430 B.C.) 
She'd have you spew up what you’ve drunk 
abroad. (Ut devomas vult, quod foris potaveris.) 

CaEctLius Statius, Ploctum, 1. 162.(c. 150 B. Cc.) 
A jealous woman sets the whole house afire 
(Incendit omnem femina zelus domum.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententige.No.332.(c.43 B.C.) 
A ene is only jealous of her companion’s 
thigh. 

Babylonian Talmud; Megillah, fo. 13a. (c. 450) 
No woman is jealous without another woman 
being the cause. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillak, fo. 74a. 

I will be more jealous of thee than a Barbary 
cock-pigeon over his hen. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 151.(1600). 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, v, 1, 69 

(1593) 
A jealous woman believes everything her passion 
suggests. 

Joun Gay, Beggar’s Opera. Act ii, sc. 2. (1727) 
What frenzy dictates, jealousy believes. 

Joun Gay, Dione. (c. 1727) 


hearts. 
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All jealous women are mad. 
A. W. Prnero, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Act ii. (1893) 
Plain women are always jealous of their husbands, 
beautiful women never are! 
Oscak WILDE, A Woman of No Importance. 
Act i. (1893) 


1 
Where jealousie is the Jailour, many break 
the prison. 

THOMAS FULLER, Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 3.(1642) 


2 
A jealous Head is soon broken. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 225. (1732) 


3 
Jealousy is nourished by doubt. (La jalousie 
se nourrit dans les doutes. ) 

La RoOCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 32. (1665) 
There is more self-love than love in jealousy. 
(Il y a dans la jalousie plus d’amour-propre que 
d’amour.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 324. 

It is only those who give no cause for jealousy 
who are worthy to arouse it. (I] n’y a que des 
personnes qui évitent de donner de la jalousie, 
qui soient dignes qu’on en ait pour elles.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes, No. 359. 
Jealousy is always born with love, but does not 
always die with it. (La jalousie nait toujours 
avec amour, mais elle ne meurt pas toujours 
avec lui.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 361. 
Jealousy is the greatest of all evils. (La jalousie 
est Je plus grand de tous les maux.) 

La RocnEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 503. 


4 
All mistrust (Jelousie) is either needelesse 
or bottlesse. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Eu- 
phues to Philautus (Arber), p. 475. (1580) 


5 
Jealousy will be the ruin of you. (Perdet te 
dolor hic.) 

Martial, Epigrams.Bk. x, ep. 98, 1. 11.(A. D. 93) 


6 
Wedlock’s yellow sickness. 

THOMAS ΜΊΡΡΙΕΤΟΝ, The Phoenix.Act ii.( 1607) 
Jealousy, the jaundice of the soul. 

Joun Drynen, Hind and Panther, iii, 73. (1687) 
Jealousy Thou tyrant of the mind. 

Joun Drypen, Song of Jealousy. (c. 1700) 
Jealousy is the bellows of the mind. 

Garrick, Epilogue to Horne’s Alonzo. (a.1779) 


7 
Jealousy shuts one door and opens two. 
SAMUEL PaLmMeER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 370. (1710) 


8 
Jealousy is grounded upon love. 
Grorce ΡΕΤΤΊΕ, Petite Pallace, ii, 102. (1576) 
Love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 4, 178. (1594) 
I perceive it is true, . 
out jealousy. 
NICHOLAS Breton, A Poste with a Packet of 
Mad Letters. (1603) 


. . that love is not with- 
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Love is never without jealousy. Lat. zelotypiam 
parit amor. 

KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 241. (1721) 

The Reward of Love, is Jealousy. 

Tuomas FuLLeEr, Gnomologia. No. 4731.(1732) 
Jealousy is said to be the offspring of Love. Yet, 
unless the parent makes haste to strangle the 
child, the child will not rest till it has poisoned 
the parent. 

J.C. and A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
Jealousy, . . . there can never be love without it. 
Ε THeEoporE ΗΟΟΚ, Jack Brag. Ch. 3. (1837) 


Jealousy is excluded from the celestial choir. 
(φθόνος yap ἔξω θείου χοροῦ ἵσταται.) 


Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 247A. (c. 375 8.6.) 
10 


Man’s of a jealous and mistaking kind. 

ῬΟΡΕ, tr., Homer’s Odyssey. Bk. vii,].394.(1725) 
11 
Jealousy is the rage of a man. (Zelus est furor 
viri. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 34. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Jealous as a tiger. (Ialous, comme vn Tigre.) 

Rasetals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 28. (1545) 
That hateful helhounde Jelousy. 

GEorCE ΡΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 186. (1576) 
12 
Love being jealous makes a good eye look 
asquint. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1678) 
13 
Green-eyed jealousy. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 

110. (1597) 

O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 165. (1605) 
The doctor was turning almost green with 
jealousy. 

CHARLES REApDE, Hard Cask. Ch. 43. (1863) 


14 

For be ye wele assured 
That frensy nor ielousy 
Nor heresy wyll neuer dye. 

Joun ΘΚΕΙΤΟΝ, Replycacion, 1. 406. (c. 1525) 
Fransy, heresy, and ielousy are three, 

That men say hardly or never, cured bee. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
The old proverb is, that heresy, fransie, and 
jealousie be so bred by the bone that they will 
neuer out of the fleshe. 

ΑΜ BuLiein, Bulwarke of Defence, fo 

75. (1562) 
Our old English proverb: From heresie, phrenesie, 
and Iealousie, good Lord deliver me. 

Sm Jonny Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

xxxi, notes. (1591) 
Frenzy, Heresy, and Jealousy, seldom cured. 
got Jacula Prudentum, No. 1047. (1640) 


Jealousy is cruel as the grave: the coals thereof 
are coals of fire. (Dura sicut infernus aemu- 
latio, lampades eius lampades ignis.) 
Old Testament: Solomon’s Song, viii, 6. (ς. 
800 B.C.) 
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1 
A jealouse man hath his horns in his eyes. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 174. (1666) 
A jealous Man’s Horns hang in his Eyes. 
Tuomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 226. (1732) 
See also under Horn. 


2 
The ear of jealousy heareth all things. (Auris 
zeli audit omnia. ) 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, i, 10. (c. 
100 B.C.) 
This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 
That sometime true news, sometime false doth 
bring. 
Seige eae Venus and Adonis, |. 657. (1593) 


3 
Hunger, Revenge, to sleep are petty foes, 
But only Death the jealous eyes can close. 
WILLIAM WyCHERLEY, Love in a Wood. Act 
ii, sc. 4. (1672) 


JEHU 


4 

The driving is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously. (Est 
autem incessus quasi incessus Iehu filii Namsi, 
praeceps enim graditur.) 

Old Testament: Il Kings, ix, 20. (c. 600 B.c.) 
Hence “Jehu” for a fast driver, once used 
especially for the drivers of hansom cabs 
and other public vehicles. 

But this new Jehu spurs the hot-mouth’d horse. 
Joun Dryven, The Medall, 1. 119. (1682) 
Our Jehu was a hackney-coachman. 

ConcrEVE, Double-Dealer. Act iii, sc. 10. (1694) 
I like, my dear Lord, the road you are travelling, 
but I don’t like the pace you are driving; too 
similar to that of the son of Nimshi. 

SYDNEY SMITH, Letter to Lord John Russell. 
(c. 1845) 


JERICHO 


5 
He has been to Jericho, i.e. is drunk. 
FRANKLIN, Drinker’s Dictionary. (1745) 


6 

And the king said, Tarry at Jericho until 
your beards be grown. (Et mandavit eis 
David: Manete in Iericho, donec crescat 
barba vestra.) 

Old Testament: II Samuel, x, 5. (c. 700 B.C.) 
This was David's advice to his servants, who 
had been mistaken for spies by Hanun, and 
sent back from the land of Ammon with one 
half of their beards shaved off. Used later 
in slang or colloquial phrases for a place of 
retirement or concealment, or a place far 
distant and out of the way —O.E.D. 

Who would, .. . I know, 
Bid such young boys to stay in Jericho 
Vntill their beards were grown. 
Tuomas Heywoop, The Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angells, iv, 208. (1635) 
Let them all goe to Jericho, 
And ne’er be seen againe. 
baits in Mercurius Aulicus. No. 8. (Mar., 
48) 


4 
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Let him be jogging to Jericho for me. 

Unxnown,ference Made English,p.146.(1694) 
They wish the poor children at Jericho. 

Mrs. THRALE, in D’ArBLAy, Diary, i, 31. (1778) 
She with her apron wiped the plates, and. as 

she rubb’d the delf, 
Said I might “go to Jericho, and fetch my beer 
myself.” 

ΒΕ. H. Barwam, The Ingoldsby Legends: Mis- 

adventures at Margate. (1837) 
Her habit was to .. . come forward hurriedly, 
yet hesitatingly, wishing herself meantime at 
Jericho. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 7. (1849) 
She wishes you were . . . at Jericho—anywhere 
else, in short, than at Sandybeach. 

James Payn, By Proxy. Ch. 34 (1878) 


JEST 
7 


A rope and a noose are no jesting matters. 
Joun ARBUTHNOT, John Bull, iii, 2. (1712) 
He will find that these are no jesting matters. 
area History of England, xv, ii, 175. 
1855) 


8 

As for Jest, there be certaine Things which 

ought to be priviledged from it: namely Re- 

ligion, Matters of State, Great Persons. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Discourse. (1597) 

Jest not with the two-edged sword of God’s word 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Of Jesting 

(1642) 

We say ... it is no safe jesting with holy things 
THomas ApAMs, Sermons, p. 14. (1630) 

Jest not with the eye, or with Religion. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 163. (1640) 

The eye and Religion can bear no jesting. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 164. 

’Tis ill jesting with your eye and religion. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

p. 322. (1710) 

Bourd [jest] not with my eye, nor with my 

honour. Both these things are too tender points 

to be jested with; and the honour often more 

nice than the eye. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (1721) 

ILL JESTING WITT EDGED TOOLS, see under TooL 


9 

Jests that give pain are no jests. (No son 

burlas las que duelen.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 62. (1615) 

MatEO ALEMAN, Guzman de Alfarache, pt. 
ii, bk. ii, ch. 3, quotes the same proverb 
in slightly different form, “No son buenas 
burlas las que salen a la cara.” 


10 

“Thou seist ful sooth,” quod Roger, “by my 
fey, But ‘sooth pley, quaad pley’ [true jest. 
bad jest], as the Fleming seith.” 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Cook’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 32. (c. 1386) Chaucer uses a Dutch 
word, kwaad. 

Well (quoth J) it is yll iestyng on the soothe. 
Sooth bourd is no bourd [true jest is no jest], 
in ought that mirth doothe. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
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As the old saying is, sooth boord is no boord. 

Sr Jonn HarinctTon, A pologie of Poetrie. Par. 

9. (1591) 
The truest jests sound worst in guilty ears. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 

A sooth boord is no boord. Spoken when people 
reflect too satirically upon the real vices, follies, 
und miscarriages of their neighbours. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1721) 
True Jests breed bad Blood. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5280.(1732) 
True Jests do the greatest Execution. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 5281. 
There’s no jest like the true jest. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
This effort did not take quite as well as former 
etforts of the Laird’s wit. The lady drew up, and 
the Provost said, half aside, “The sooth bourd is 
nae bourd.” 

WaLtTer Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 12. (1824) 


1 
“Allas!” quod he, “this is a wikked Jape... . 
And when this jape is tald another day, 
I sal been halde a daf, a cokenay!” 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 
1. 281. (c. 1386) 
A threadbare jester’s threadbare jest. 
CuHarres CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. iv, 1. 532. 
(1762) 


2 
A joke’s a very serious thing. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. iv, 1. 
1386. (1762) 


3 
O happy mortal! he never failed to have his 
jest. (O mortalem beatum! cui certo scio 
ludum numquam defuisse. ) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 13, sec. 30. 
(45 B.C.) 
1 love my jest, an the ship were sinking, as we 
say’n at sea. 
Wittiam Concreve, Love for Love. Act iii, sc. 
3. (1695) 
Might he but set the rabble in a roar, 
He cared not with what jest. 
WILLIAM CowpPEeER, tr., Iliad, ii, 258. (1791) 


4 
Whether jest or earnest, as the saying is. 
(Quicum ioca seria, ut dicitur.) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. xxvi, sec. 85. 
(c. 45 B.c.) A proverbial phrase repeated 
by Satiust, Bellum lugurthinum, ch. 96, 
and by Ovin, Metamorphoses, iii, 319. 
I have mingled grave with gay (Laetis seria 
miscuimus.) 
Avusonius, Epigrams. Epig. 25. (c. Α.Ὁ. 380) 
Be as be may, for ernest or for game. 
CHAUCER, The Legend of Good Women: 
Hypermnestra, 1. 142. (c. 1385) 
Reasonyng in ieste after this sorte, and yet 
meanyng good earnest. 
THomas Wi1s0n, Arte of Logique, p. 68. (1551) 
Snatching in iest and keeping in earnest. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 115. (1579) 
Betweene griefe and game, iest and earnest. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 266. Be- 
tweene iest and earnest.—/bid, p. 392. 
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Intermingle . . . jest with earnest. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Discourse. (1597) 
You may kill one another in jest, and be hanged 
in earnest. 

Henry Porter, Two Angrie Women of Abing- 

ton, v, 1. (1599) 
In love’s schoole, wherin who-so studies in jest, 
may learne in good earnest. 

James Haywarp, tr., The Banish’d Virgin, 163. 

(1635) 
Mows [jesting] may come to earnest. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 254.(1721) 
Jest and earnest working side by side. 

TENNYSON, The Princess, iv, 541. (1847) 
From Jest to Earnest. 

E. P. Roe. Title of novel. (1875) 


5 

Moderation should be observed in jesting. 
(Adhibenda est in iocando moderatio. ) 
Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, sec. 59. (55 B.C.) 


Bourd [jest] not with bawtie [a watch dog]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 22. (c. 1595) 
Bourd not with Bawty, lest he bite you. Do not 
jest too familiarly with your superiors. 

JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 56. (1721) 
Never jest in the presence of a prince. (Chiin 
ch‘ien wu hsi yen.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1029. (1875) 


He makes a foe, who makes a jest. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
Joke went out and brought home his fellow, and 

they two began a quarrel. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741 


8 

Good Jests bite like Lambs, not like Dogs. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1714.(1732) 

He’s at a great Loss for Jests, that is forc’d to 

rake Hell for them. 

F THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2454. 


Where you see a Jester, a Fool is not far off. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5685.(1732) 
A joker is near akin to a buffoon; and neither 
of them is the least related to wit. 


weer CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 Aug., 1749 


Wanton Jests make fools laugh, and wise men 
frown. 


THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Of Jesting. 
(1642) 


The wise make jests and fools repeat them. 
yas OER Ray, English Proverbs, p. 260. (1678) 


It is good to make a Jest, but not to make a 
trade of Jesting. 


Boies FULLER, The Holy State: Of Jesting. 
Cease your funning. 


"ἜΝ Gay, Beggar’s Opera. Act i, sc. 1. (1727) 


Someone is generally sure to be the sufferer 
by a joke. What is sport to one is death to 
another. 


ΑΜ Hazitt, Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers. Lecture i. (1819) 
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Jokes are as bad coin to all but the jocular. 
; να Hone, Year-Book, col. 1416. (1831) 


All things are big with jest: nothing that’s 
plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein. 
Grorce HERBERT, The Church-Porch. St. 40. 
(a. 1633) 


Leave jesting whiles it pleaseth, lest it turns 
to earnest. 

GEORGE HErBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 109. 
(1640) The Italians say, “Lascia la burla 
quando pit piace” (Drop the jest when it 
pleases most). The Spanish form is, “A la 
burla dejarla quando mas agrada.” 

Leave a Jest when it pleases you best. 
ὸ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6357.(1732) 


Long jesting was never good. 
; HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 696. (1640) 


The cruel jest. (Saevus iocus. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1,1]. 148. (20 B.C.) 
Let there be jesting without bitterness. (Accedent 
sine felle ioci.) 

MartTIiaL, Epigrams. Bk. x,epig.48,1.21.(a. 0. 93) 
Bitter jests, whereof the memory is of long 
duration. (Acerbis facitiis .. . quarum in 
longum memoria est.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. v, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 116) 

A bitter jest that comes too near the truth leaves 
a Sharp sting behind. (Asperae facetiae, ubi nimis 
ex vero taxere, acrem sui memoriam relinquunt.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xv, sec. 68. (c. A.D. 116) 

The Latin proverb is, ‘‘Nunquam sunt grati 
quae nocucre sales” (Jests which hurt are 
never welcome.) 
What is this savage jesting of thine? (Quaenam 
ista iocandi | saevitia ?) 

CLauDIAN, In Eutropium. Bk. 1,1.24.(ς 4. 0.400) 
Too bitter is thy jest. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 174. 

(1595) 
Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, London, |. 166. (1738) 
Jesting lies bring serious sorrows. 

H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 436. 

(1855) The French say, “Bon mots n’épar- 
gnent nuls” (Jests spare no one). 


What forbids one to speak the truth laugh- 
ingly? (Quamquam ridentem dicere verum | 
quid vetat?) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 24. (35 B.C.) 
A man may seye full sooth in game and pley. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Cook’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 30. (c. 1386) 
Ful ofte in game a sooth I have herd saye. 
Cuaucer, The Monk’s Prologue, 1. 76. 
There are many sooth words spoken in bourding 
[jesting]. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 1595) 
Jesters do oft prove prophets. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 71. (1605) 
More is often taught by a jest than by the most 
serious knowledge. (Que salié 4 veces mejor el 
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aviso en un chiste que en el mas grave magisterio.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
22. (1647) 

Many a true word hath been spoken in jest. 

Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads,vii,366.(c.1665) 

Many a true word’s spoken in jest. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
There’s many a true word said in jest. 

T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 24. (1843) 

As the proverb tells us, many a true word has 
been uttered in jest. 

ΒΕ. C. Trenco, Medieval Church History. Ch. 
9, p. 130. (1877) 

There is many a true word spoken in jest. 

BERNARD SHAW,Widowers’ Houses.Act i.(1892) 

My way of joking is to tell the truth. It’s the 
funniest joke in the world. 

BERNARD SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act 
ii. (1905) The Italians say, “Quel che pare 
burla, ben sovente ὁ vero” (What seems a 
joke is very often the truth). There is an 
old French proverb, “En oy mocquant dit 
on bien vrai” (In jeering one often says the 
truth). 

6 

Putting jesting aside, let us turn to serious 
thoughts. (Sed tamen amoto quaeramus seria 
ludo. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, I. 27. (35 B.C.) 

Jesting apart. (Omissis iocis.) 

PLIny THE YOuNGER, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 21. 

(A.D. 98) 


7 
Jesting often cuts hard knots more effectively 
than gravity. (Ridiculum acri | fortius et me- 
lius magnas plerumque secat res.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 14. (35 B.c.) 
Joking decides great things, 
Stronglier, and better oft than earnest can. 
MILton, Imitation of Horace. Bk. i, sat. 10, 
Ι. 14. (1642) 
8 
It is a certain thing, it is proverbially known, 
that a jest breaks no bones. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1781. 


9 
Your Knaueship brake your fast on the Bish- 
ops, by breaking your iests on them. 

JoHN Ly.Ly (?), Pappe with an Hatchet.(1589) 
You break jests as braggards do their blades, 
which, God be thanked, hurt not. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, v, 1, 

189. (1598) 
The scaffold (a place not to break jests but to 
break off all jesting). 

THOMAS FUuLrer, Church-History, iii, 119. 

(1655) 
Jests are never good till they’re broken. 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 250. (1869) 


10 
Not a letter of mine is dipped in poisoned 
jest. (Nulla venenato littera mixta ioco est.) 
Ovip, Tréstia. Bk. ii, 1. 566. (c. a.v. 9) 
No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest; no 
offence i’ the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 244. (1600) 
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1 
A maker of iests, a bad character. (Diseur de 
bons mots, mauvais caractére. ) 
Braise Pascat, Pensées. Pt. i, art. ix, No. 22. 
(c. 1660) 


2 
The gods also have a love of jesting. 
(Φφιλοπαίσμονες γὰρ καὶ ol Geol.) 
Prato, Cratylus. Sec. 4066. (ς. 375 Β. 6.) The 
Latin form is, “Iocos et Dii amant.” 


3 

If a thing be spoken in jest, it is not fair to 
take it seriously. (Si quid dictum est per 
iocum, | non aequom est id te serio praevor- 
tier.) 

, PLautus, Amphitruo, 1. 920. (c. 200 B.C.) 


He’s having his little joke. (lIoculo istaec 
dicit.) 

Prautus, Stichus, 1. 23. (c. 200 B.C.) 
5 


O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 
As a nose on a man’s face, or a weather-cock 
on 2 steeple. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ti, 1, 141, (1594) 
Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio: a 
fellow of infinite jest. 
_ DEARESPEAEE: Hamlet, ν, 1, 203. (1600) 


Α jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 871. 
(1595) 
Less at thine own things laugh; lest in the jest 
Thy person share, and the conceit advance. 
Hersert, The Church-Porch. St. 39. (c. 1633) 
Let not thy laughter handsell thy owne Jest. 
FRANCIS QuarRLEs, Enchyridion, iv, 83. (1640) 
I laugh at nobody’s jest but my own, or a lady’s. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Double-Dealer. Act 
i, sc. 4. (1694) 
He does not only find the jest, but the laugh too. 
Cottey Cipper, The Refusal. Act i. (1721) 
τ that laughs at his own jest mars all the mirth 
of it. 
James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 155. (1721) 
Do you find the jest, and I'll find the laugh. 
Gortpsmitru, Good-Natured Man. Act i. (1768) 
A jest loses its point when the jester laughs him- 
self. (Der Spass verliert Alles, wenn der Spass- 
macher selber lacht.) 
SCHILLER, Fiesco. Act i, sc. 7. (1783) 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismist; 
Yet hath out-stay’d his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 
S. T. Corertmor, Youth and Age. (1823) 
I advise comic lecturers, when they lay a warm 
joke, not to act as a hen doth when she has 
uttered an egg, but look sorry and let someone 
else do the cackling. 
Jos Briiincs, Proverbial Philosophy. (1858) 
He must not laugh at his own wheeze: 
The snuff-box has no right to sneeze. 
Kerra Preston, The Humorist. (1925) 
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7 
A dry jest, sir....1 have them at my 
fingers’ end. 


SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 80. (1599) 


Being a standing jest for all one’s acquaintance. 

SHermwan, The School for Scandal. Act v, sc. 
2. (1777) 

My father and mother were a standing jest. 
MALKIN, tr., σὴ Blas. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1809) 

9 

If you give a jest you must take a jest. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

The jester and jestee. 
Pica Tristram Shandy. Vol. i, ch, 12. (1769) 


The simple joke that takes the shepherd’s 
heart. 
Tuomson, The Seasons: Winter, 1. 623. (1726) 
A college joke to cure the dumps. 
Swirt, Cassinus and Peter. (1734) 


11 
It is difficult to fashion a jest with a sad 
mind (Difficile est tristi fingere mente iocum.) 
TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 6, 1. 34. (19 B.C.) 
No time to break jests when the heartstrings are 
about to be broken. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Jesting. 
(1642) 
Jesting, said Arcite, suits but ill with pain. 
DrybEN, Palamon and Arcite, i, 285. (1700) 


12 

Dull is the jester, when the Joke’s unkind 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame, ii, 124. (1728) 

13 

The cream of the jest. 

Joun Eacuarp, The Grounds and Occasions 
of the Contempt of the Clergy and Re- 
ligion. (1670) JAMES BRANCH CABELL, title 
of a novel. (1917) 

Now comes the cream of the jest. 

AGATHA CurisTIE, The Tuesday Club Murders. 

Ch. 7. (1933) 


: II—Jest: Lose a Friend for a Jest 
1 


My sone, keep wel thy tonge and keep thy 
freend. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 
Tale, Ι. 215. (c. 1389) The Danes have the 
same proverb, “Giem din Mund [mouth]. 
og giem din Ven.” 

15 
A Joke never gains over an Enemy, but often 
loses a Friend. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 228. (1712) 
Thou canst not joke an enemy into a friend, but 
thou may’st a friend into an enemy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 


16 
Don’t say in jest things which insult your 
friends. (Nec tuom quidem est amicis per 
iocum iniuste loqui.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, |. 573. (c. 194 B.C.) 
A friend must not be wounded, even in jest 
(Amicum laedere ne ioco quidem ‘licet.) 
Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.54.(c.43 B.C.) 
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1 
We should keep far away from the idea that 
it is better to lose a friend than a Jest. 
(Longeque absit propositum illus potius ami- 
cum’ quam dictum perdendi.) 
Quintiian, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
iii, sec. 28. (c. A.D. 80) 
He’d rather lose his dinner than his jest. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Wit at Several 
Weapons. Act i. (c. 1613) 
[They] will not sticke to lose their friend rather 
than their jest. 
Ricnuarp Bratuwalit, The English Gentleman, 
p. 137. (1630) 
He'll not lose his jest for his guest. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 255. (1639) 
Some had rather lose their friend than their jest. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1161. (1640) 
He that will lose his friend for a Jest deserves 
to die a beggar by the bargain. 
Tuomas Futter, Holy State. Bk. iii,ch.2.(1642) 


JESUS, see Christ 
JEW 


2 
The unbelieving Jews. (ἀπειθήσαντες ᾿Ἰουδαῖοι.) 
New Testament: Acts, xiv, 2. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Increduli Iudaei.” 
A race prone to superstition, opposed to re- 
ligion. (Gens superstitioni obnoxia, religionibus 
adversa.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. v, sec. 13. (c. A.D. 116) 
Jews are not fit for Heaven, but on earth they 
are most useful. 

GEORGE Exiot,The Spanish Gypsy.Bk.i.( 1868) 
How odd | of God | to choose | the Jews. 

WiLtiaM NorMAN Ewer, How Qadd. (c. 1900) 


3 

Israel shall be a proverb and a by-word among 
all people. (Eritque Israel in proverbium, et 
in fabulam cunctis populis.) 

Old Testament: I Kings, ix, 7. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. 
(ide ἀληθῶς ᾿Ισραηλείτης ἐν ᾧ δόλος οὐκ ἔστιν.) 

New Testament: John, i, 47. (c. a.p. 95) The 

Vulgate is, “Ecce vere Israelita, in quo dolus 
non est.” 
When people talk about a wealthy man of my 
creed, they call him an Israelite; but if he is poor 
they call him a Jew. 

Hernricu Heine, MS Papers. (c. 1850) 

Still on Israel’s head forlorn, 
Every nation heaps its scorn. 
EmMaA Lazarus, The World’s Justice. (1882) 


4 
Poverty becomes a Jew as a red bridle be- 
comes a white horse. 
Midrash: Song of Songs Rabbah, 1. (c. 450) 
A saying of Rabbi Akiba. 


The dream of the Jew—not to work with the 
hands! 
Henry Miter, The Cosmological Eye, p. 28. 
(1939) 
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6 
A crabbed Jew—a creature that quarrels with 
sound human food. (Querulus Iudaeus, hu- 
manis animal dissociale cibis. ) 
Rutitius NaMatTianus, De Reditu Suo. Bk. i, 
Ι, 383. (c. A.D. 416) ; 
Bassanio: If it please you to dine with us. 
Shylock: Yes, to smell pork. . . . I will buy with 
you, sell with you, ... but I will not eat with 
you. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 3, 34. 
(1597) 
Invite not a Jew either to Pig or Pork. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3106.(1732) 


The Jews were once the chosen people of God. 
There were miscreants among them, however, 
and it must certainly have been from one of 
them that Disraeli descended. He possesses 
just the qualities of the impenitent thief who 
died on the cross, whose name, I verily be- 
lieve, must have been Disraeli. 

DANIEL O’CONNELL, Speech, at Dublin. (1837) 
Yes, I am a Jew, and when the ancestors of 
the right honourable gentleman were brutal 
Savages in an unknown island, mine were priests 
in the temple of Solomon. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, reputed reply to Daniel 

O’Connell. 
The gentleman will please remember that when 
his half-civilized ancestors were hunting the wild 
boar in Silesia, mine were princes of the earth. 

ΤΌΡΑΗ P. BENJAMIN, in reply to a taunt by a 

Senator of German descent. (c. 1857) See 
Moore, Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the 
National Metropolis. 
You call me a damned Jew. My race was old 
when you were all savages. I am proud to be a 
Jew. 

Joun Gatswortny, Loyalties. Act ii. (1922) 
To be a Jew is a destiny. 

VicK! BauM, And Life Goes On, Ὁ. 193. (1931) 


8 
I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 198. (1597) 
This is the Jew That Shakespeare drew. 
Attributed to ALEXANDER Pops, after seeing a 
performance of Shylock by Charles Macklin, 
14 Feb., 1741. 


JEWEL 


9 
Have I caught my heavenly jewel? 

Sm ΡΗΠῚΡ Smwney, Astrophel and Stella. 
Sonnet li. (c. 1580) From the earliest times 
it has been the custom to call any shining 
excellence or precious thing a “jewel,” as in 
the examples which follow: 

Learning is a jewel. 
Tuomas NAsHE, An Almond for a Parrat, fo. 
9b. (1589) 
The jewel of life 
By some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 1, 40. (1596) 
Experience be a jewel. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 2, 213. (16019 
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My modesty, the jewel in my dower. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Term pest, iii, 1, 54. (1611) 

"Tis a jewel of a husband. 
Dryven, Amboyna. Act iv, se. 1. (1673) 
O discretion, thou art a jewel! 

UNKNowN, Song, in The Skylark. (1772) Con- 
SISTENCY THOU ART A JEWEL, see under 
CONSISTENCY. 

She is quite a jewel of a servant. 
Jane WELSH CARLYLE, Letters, ii, 387. (1858) 


' 
Though a jewel fall into the mire, it remains 
as precious as ever, and dust is as worthless 
aS ever, even though it ascend to heaven. 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 56. (c. 1258) 
One of the best known of Chinese proverbs 
is the similar, “‘Though the white gem be 
cast into the mire, it cannot be lastingly 
sullied.” 


JILL, see under Jack 
JINGO 
See also Chauvinism 


2 
By jingo, quoth Panurge, the Man talks some- 
what like, I believe him. 

PETER Motrtevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 56. 
(1694) This is Motteux’ rendering of “Par 
Dieu.” Where he got it nobody knows, 
though it is supposed to be a substitution 
for God, derived perhaps from the Basque 
words for God, Jinko, Jainko, or Yinko, 
and acquired from Basque sailors. 

Their husbands care no more for them, no, by 
jingo, no more than they care for their husbands. 

ARTHUR Murpuy, The Way to Keep Him. 
Act i, sc. 2. (1760) 

[She] expressed her sentiments ... in a very 
coarse manner when she observed that, by the 
living jingo, she was all of a muck of sweat. 

Go.psMITH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 9. (1766) 

No, by the living jingo! not till he treats us. 
Marryat, The Dog-Fiend. Ch. 30. (1837) 
We don’t want to fight, yet by Jingo! if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, and got 

the money too. 

G. W. Hunt, We Don’t Want to Fight: Chorus. 
An English music hall song of 1878, when the 
country was on the verge of intervening 
in the Russo-Turkish war on behalf of the 
Turks. It became what the Oxford English 
Dictionary, v, 585/1, calls the “Tyrtaean ode” 
of the Russophobes, and the Russophobes 
themselves became known as Jingoes—a 
term soon generally applied to any fire- 
eating super-patriots and politicians, or to 
anyone favoring a bellicose policy in dealing 
with foreign nations. “Tyrtaean,” pertaining 
to or in the style of Tyrtaeus, a Greek poct 
of the 7th century 3.c., who composed 
martial songs for the Spartans.” 

The Jingoes—the new tribe of music hall patriots 
who sing the Jingo song. 

G. J. Horvoaxe, Article, in Daily News (Lon- 
don), 13 May, 1878, 3/4. 


JOAN 


Nobody . . 
of Jingo. 

LESLIE STEPHEN, Studtes of a Biographer. Vol. 
i, ch. 3, p. 104. (1898) 


. could be less given to the worship 


JINKS 


3 
Highjinks, a play at dice who drinks. 

B.E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(c. 1695) Casting dice to see who should 
empty a large bowl of liquor, and who should 
pay for it. 

Often in Maggy’s, at hy-jinks, 

We guzzied scuds, 

Till we could scarce, wi’ hale-out drinks, 

Cast off our duds. 

ALLAN Ramsay, Elegy on Maggy Johnstoun. 
(1711) 

The frolicksome company had begun to practise 
the ancient and now forgotten pastime of high 
jinks. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 36. (1815) 
A game of forfeits. 

There were no High Jinks, or sprightly sayings. 

Lorp Cocksurn, Memorials of His Time, Ὁ. 
225. (1821) 

High Jinks going on night and day at the court. 

R. H. BarnaM, The Ingoldsby Legends: The 
Brothers of Birchington. St. 17. (1842) 
Boisterous sport; romping games; unre- 
strained merry-making. The modern mean- 
ing. 

All sorts of high jinks go on on the grass plot. 

Tomas Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 
1. (1861) 

ans time for high jinks was during the Windsor 
air. 

J. Ὁ. Corerince, Eton in the Forttes. Ch. 4. 
(1896) Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines 
is the title of an old song from which Clyde 
Fitch derived the title of his play, Captain 
Jinks. (1902) 


A 
" JOAN 


Prior: He is our lady’s chaplain, but serves 
Joan. 
Don: Then, from the friar’s fault, perchance. 
it may be 
The proverb grew, Joan’s taken for my lady. 
ANTHONY Munpay, The Downfall of Robert 
Earle of Huntington. Act iii, sc. 2. (1601) 
Here is as good bread made as in France; and 
in the night Joan is as good as my lady. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
33. (1620) The last phrase is an interpolation 
by Shelton. What Sancho says is, “Y de 
noche todos los gatos son pardos” (In the 
night all cats are gray). See under DARKNESS. 
Night makes no difference 'twixt the Priest and 
Clark ; 
Jone as my Lady is as good i’ th’ dark. 
Rosert Herrick, Hesperides: No Difference 7’ 
th’ Dark. (1648) 
Joan is as good as my lady in the dark. 
Ducuess or Newcastle, Sociable Letters, {i, 
4. (1664) 


JOB 


Much also we shall omit about confusion of 
Ranks, and Joan and My Lady. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus, Bk. i, ch. 

10. (1838) 

Were it not for imagination, Sir, a man would 
be as happy in the arms of a chambermaid as 
of a Duchess. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1776. 


Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue and 
groan: 


Some men must love my lady and some Joan. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iii, 1, 206. 
(1595) 


JOB 


2 . 
This, we think, is but Job’s news to the hu- 
mane reader. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 
5. (1838) News of disaster. 
It was Friday ... when this Job’s-post from 
Dumouriez . . . reached the National Conven- 
tion. 
CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. iii, bk. 
iii, ch. 4. (1837) 
3 


Job feels the rod Yet blesses God. 
BENJAMIN Harris (?), The New England 
Primer. (c. 1687) 


4 
Miserable comforters are ye all. (Consolatores 
onerosi omnes vos estis.) 
Old Testament: Job, xvi, 2. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Iob called his friends miserable comforters. 
RICHARD BratHwalt, The English Gentleman, 
p. 132. (1630) 
This Jf, . . . is likely to prove with Job’s friend, 
but a miserable comforter. 
THOMAS FULLER, Sermons: Comfort in Calam- 
sty. (1654) 
They sat down, like Job’s three comforters, and 
said not one word to me for a great while. 
DeFoE, Roxana, in Works (1903), xii,20.(1724) 
Your ladyship is one of Job’s comforters. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
He called her Small Hopes, and Job’s comforter. 
SAMUEL RIcHArbSON, Clarissa. Ch. 7. (1748) 
A Job’s comforter. One who, pretending to com- 
fort, aggravates the distress of somebody. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Job. (1941) 


5 
I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so 
patient. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, i, 2, 145. (1597) 
Lorp Byron, Werner. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 401. 
(1822) As POOR AS JOB, see under Poverty. 

Job was not so miserable in his Sufferings, as 
happy in his Patience. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3109.(1732) 

While others of the learned Robe 
Would break the patience of a Job. 
Swirt, The Beasts’ Confession. 1. 87. (1732) 
You would provoke the patience of a Job. 
FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. x, ch. 8. (1749) 
My uncle bore it with the patience of Job. 
ὟΝ. E. Norris, Thirlby Hall. Ch. 6. (1884) 
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JOHN 
See also Jack 


6 
I could see that a Johnny-on-the-spot .. . 
was trying to keep cases on her. 
GEorGE ADE, Artie. Ch. 3, (1896) 
He’s Johnny-on-the-Spot whenever street car 
men are licked into shape. 
er Lonpon, The Valley of the Moon, ii, 10. 
1913) 
When it arrives I’m sure Johnny-on-the-spot. 
B. M. Bower, Flying U Ranch, p. 106. (1914) 
I believe you were Johnny-on-the-spot. 
5. M. Scuiey, Dr. Tobey Finds Murder, Ὁ. 101. 
(1941) 


7 
The security here spoken of . . . is at pres- 
ent become a mere form: and John Doe and 
Richard Roe are always returned as the stand- 
ing pledges for this purpose. 
SiR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, iii, xviii, 274. (1768) 
John Doe further says that one Richard Roe 
came and turned him out, and so John Doe brings 
his action against Richard Roe. 
SAMUEL WARREN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 
8. (1841) 
So common was [the name Gaius] that it was 
selected in the Roman law-books to serve the 
familiar purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe 
in our own legal formularies. 
F. W. Farrar, The Early Days of Christianity 
Bk. ii, p. 506. (1882) 


8 
To be John at night and Jack in the morning: 
to boast of one’s intentions over-night and 
leave them unfulfilled next day. 
CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
596. (1883) 


9 
A syr John Jacke latin, that can scarce rede 
his porteus [breviary }. 

Sm Francis Bycop, A Treatise Concernynge 
Impropriations of Benefices. (c. 1535) An 
ignorant priest. 

We are bound to believe the Church’s decisions 
read or explained to us (by the pope’s messenger 
though a Sir John Lack-latin). 

THOMAS JACKSON, Commentaries upon the 
A postle’s Creed. Bk. iii, ch. 3, sec. 5. (1614) 


10 
You always know a Johnny Newcome by his 
getting his back to the breeze. 


CHAMIER, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 15. (1837) 
11 


There never were two greater chums than we, 
Johnny, my old friend John. 
WILLIAM CourTRIGHT, Johnny, My Old Friend 


John. (1894) 
12 


The ignorant Hottentots and Indians, not hav- 
ing been able to form any idea of the Dutch 
East India Company, .. . the Dutch from 
the very beginning in India, politically gave 
out the company for one individual powerful 
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prince, by the christian name of Jan or John. 
. On this account I ordered my interpreter 
to say farther that we were the children of 
Jan Company, who had sent us out to view 
the country. 
G. Forster, tr., Spatimann’s Voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, x, ii, 21. (1785) 
John Company will some day find out the truth. 
Marryat, Newton Forster. Ch. 41. (1832) 
He was offered a position in India, in the service 
of John Company. 
: Mrs. Lynn Linton, Paston Carew.Ch.2.(1886) 


Hee would say The Apostle wrote like a good 
plain Iohn a nods. 
SaMUEL Harsnet, Popish Impostures. Ch. 23, 
p. 160. (1603) One not quite awake. 


A grand attack was made on the Johnny raws 
of Blandford. 
Peter Hawker, Diary. Ch. 1. (1813) 
There were some Johnny Raws on board. 
Wirtram Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. ii, col. 
1395. (1823) 
You took me for a country Johnnie Raw. 
,* L. Stevenson, Kidnapped, p. 39. (1886) 


John Dory bought him an angling nag to Paris 
for to ride a. 
Sir Jonun Haweins, History of Music: Ap- 
pendix, p. 23. (1609) 
Then asks my opinion of John a Nokes and 
John a Stiles... .I for my part think John 
Dory was a better man than both of them. 
Joun Mutton, Colasterion. (1645) 
But I to Paris rid along, 
Much like John Dory in the son 
Paced MENNEs, Musarum Delicize, p. 17.(1655) 


I will send it him by Iohn Longe the carier. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Of what length is John long the carier? A quar- 
ter of a yere long. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 

189. (1562) 
To stay for John Long the Carrier; to tarry long 
for that which comes but slowly. 

Cotcrave, Dictionary: Attendre. (1611) 
That yours should be a whole month in making 
scarce 100 English miles . . . is strange to me, 
unless you purposely sent it by John Long the 
carrier. 

James HowELL, Familiar Letters, 5 June, 1645. 
Whether all things are carried by Tom Long the 
Carrier; Quo tardissime omnia perferuntur. 

Wrirtram Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 839. (1681) 
It is coming by Tom Long the carrier, said of 
anything that has been long expected. 

Francis Grosz, ed., A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue: Tom Long. (1785) 
Who was Tom Long the carrier? . . . What road 

did he travel? 

Rosert SouTHEY, The Doctor. Ch. 4. (1834) 
To send by John the long carrier: by a round- 
about route. 

Burne, Shropstire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 597. (1883) 


JOHN 


δ 
Why will ye (quoth he) I shall follow hir will? 
To make me Iohn drawlache, or such a sneke- 
bill. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
John Drawlatch, a thief; snekebill, “one out 
of whose nose hunger drops.” 


6 
Yet hogis head in hogstowne is no Iohn a 
droyne. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 
214. (1562) 
That poor Iohn a Droynes his man, . . 
big-boand thresher. 
Tuomas NasHe, Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden. (1596) 


7 
As if it was such a marvel, Jonye should be 
chous’d when he comes to commence gentle- 
man. 
EDMUND HICKERINGILL, Gregory, Father Grey- 
beard, p. 46. (1673) 
Where she that is bonny 
May catch her a johnny, 
And never lead apes below. 
ALLAN Ramsay (?), Bonny Tweedside. (1724) 
LEAD APES IN HELL, see under APE. 
The English Johnnies, who had never been out 
of a cockney workshop before. 
᾿ Lorp Byron, Letter to Murray, 25 Feb., 1824. 


There are three Johns: 1, the real John, 
known only to his Maker; 2, John’s ideal 
John, never the real one, and often very un- 
like him; 3, Thomas’s ideal John, never the 
real John, nor John’s John, but often very 
unlike either. 

Ο. ΝΥ. Hotes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 3. (1857) Alphonse Karr com- 
pressed this to, ‘Every man has three char- 
acters: that which he exhibits, that which 
he has, and that which he thinks he has.” 


. ἃ great 


9 
John—How that name smacks: What an hon- 
est, full, English, and yet withal holy and 
apostolic sound it bears. 

CrarLes Lams, Letter to J. B. Dibdin, 16 

Sept., 1827. 

10 I... peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 595. (1600) 
His name is Iohn, . . . but neither Iohn a nods, 
nor Iohn a dreames. 

Rosert ARMIN, Nest of Ninnies, p. 57. (1608) 


11 

Doth the lawyer lye then, when vnder the 
names of Iohn a stile and Iohn a noakes hee 
puts his case? 

Sir Puitip Srpney, Apologie for Poetrie (Ar- 
ber), p. 53. (1581) John who lives at the 
stile and John who dwells at the oak, the 
equivalents of the more modern John Doe 
and Richard Roe. 

In plain English I am made a John-a-Nokes of. 

Apura Beun, Sir Patient Fancy. Act v. (1678) 


JOLLITY 
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1 
The luck that comes to them is like Johnny 
Toy’s, who lost a shilling and found a two- 
penny loaf. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures. 
p. 20. (1880) 


2 
{Letters signed] John Trott. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. Nos. 296, 314. 
(1712) A bumpkin, a boor. 
The mereest John Trot in a week you shall zee 
Bien poli, bien frizé, tout ἃ fait un Marquis. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Englishman in Paris: 
Epilogue. (1753) 
Our travelling gentry ... return from the tour 
of Europe as mere English boors ag they went— 
John Trot still. 
GEORGE COLMAN, sr., The Musician Lady. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1762) See also under TRAVEL. 
CHEAP-JOHN, see JACK: CHEAP-JACK. 
JOHN BULL, see under ENGLAND. 


JOKE, see Jest 
JOLLITY 
See also Merriment, Mirth 


3 
As any jay she light was and jolyf. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 
1. 234. (c. 1386) 
And forth she gooth, as jolif as a pye. 

Craucer, The Shipmannes ae 1. ie 
Stiborn and strong, and joly as 

CHaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prelocie Ἰ. 456. 
All rags and all happiness; the urchins who 
drive the sand-laden neddies through our streets, 
are envied by the capon-eating turtle-loving epi- 
cures of these cities. ‘As jolly as a sand-boy” 
designates a merry fellow who has tasted a drop. 

Jon Beez, Dictionary of the Turf: Sand-boy. 

(1823) 

The Jolly Sandboys was a small roadside inn 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 18. (1840) 
ihe will smoke together and be as merry as sand- 

oys. 

Epwarp FitzGEeratp, Letters, i, 70. (1841) 
Everything combined to make him as jolly as a 
sand-boy. 

ΙΒΒΑΕΙ, ZANGWILL, Children of the Ghetto. Bk. 

i, ch. 24. (1892) 
As jolly as a sandboy. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Rubatyat of a 
Scotch Highball. (1907) 


4 

There is no jollity but hath a smack of folly. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 495. (1640) 

Virtue’s its own reward. So’s jollity. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 15. (1843) 


δ 
Be jolly, lords. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 7, 65. 
(1606) 
There’s some credit in being jolly, with an in- 
flammation of the lungs. 
Dicxens, The Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzslewit. Ch. 5. (1844) 


JOURNEY 
See also Travel 


6 
It is a great journey to the world’s end. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 3. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1670) 
It is a great way to the bottom of the sea. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 4. (1639) 
Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 154, (1670) 
He goes a great Voyage, that goes to the Bottom 
of the Sea. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1850.(1732) 
It is a great Journey to Life’s End. 
: THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2859. 


I journeyed fur, I journeyed fas’; I glad I 
foun’ de place at las’! 
7οει, CHANDLER Harris, Nights with Uncle 


Remus. Ch. 35. (1883) 


In sports and journeys men are known. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 401. 
(1640) 
Little journeys and good cost bring safe home. 
Grorce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 504. 
In a long journey straw weighs. 
. GEORGE HeErseErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 821 


᾿οιγινε end in lovers meeting. 
ἐ ΒΕ ΒΈΒΕΕΛΕΣ; Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 44. (1599) 
1 


I always like to begin a journey on Sundays, 
because I shall have the prayers of the Church 
to preserve all that travel by land or by water. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
PRAYERS AND PROVENDER HINDER NO JOURNEY, 
see under PRAYER. 


JOY 
See also Bliss, Delight, Happiness 


All creatures have their joy and man hath 
his. 
Ps HERBERT, Man’s Medley. (a. 1633) 


Should all men pile their joys up on a single 
spot, mine would surpass them all. (Gaudia | 
sua sl omnes homines conferant unum in 
locum, | tamen mea exsuperet laetitia.) 
JUVENTIUS, Fragments. (c. 200 8. 6.) Quoted 
26 by Varro, De Lingua Latina, vi, 50. 
Rejoice ye in that day and leap for joy. 
(xdpnre ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ ccucagare 
New Testament: Luke, vi, 23. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Gaudete in illa die, et exultate.” 
Ready to leape out of his skynne for joy. 
B.R., tr., Herodotus, i, 38. (a. 1584) 
With joy ready to leape out on’s skinne. 
Ἐς, Times’ Whistle (1871), p. 94. (1616) 
Iam ready even to skip out of my skin for Joy. 
Henry More, Divine Dialogues. Bk. iii, ch 
36. (1668) 
I am ready to leap out of my skin for joy. 
ag daa The Miser. Act v, sc. 1. 
3 
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I could almost have jumped for joy. 
MapaME D’Arstay, Early Diary, ii, 69. (1775) 
"Twould make me jump out of my skin for joy. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, The Blue 
Devils. Act i, sc. 1. (1798) 


1 
Joys do not abide, but take wing and fly away. 
(Gaudia non remanent, sed fugitiva volant.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 15. (A.D. 85) 
O brotel wele of mannes joye unstable! 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 

I. 820. (c. 1380) 
Joye of this world, for tyme wol nat abyde; 
Fro day to night it changeth as the tyde. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Man of Lawe, |. 1035. (c. 1386) 
The ioyes of this worlde dure but litle. (L’ 
alegreze di questo mondo duran poco.) 

Joun F iorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Headlong joy is ever on the wing, .. . Soon 
swallow’d up in .. . night. 

Joun Mitton, The Passion, 1. 5. (c. 1630) 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, 

Bidding adieu. 
ἃ Joun Keats, Ode on Melancholy. St. 3.(1820) 


Remembered joys are never past. 
James Montcomenry, The Little Cloud. (1818) 
See under REMEMBRANCE. 


Everything that is leavened rises, and joy is 
the rational elevation or rising of the soul. 
(τᾶν τὸ ἐζυμωμένον ἐπαίρεται: χαρὰ δὲ ψυχὴ» 
ἐστιν εὅλογος ἔπαρσις.) 


Pui1o, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. ii, sec. 185. 
(c. Α. Ὁ. 40) The regular Stoic definition of 
χαρά, in contrast with ἡδονή. 

Joy is the life of man’s life. 

BENJAMIN Wuicucotez, Moral Aphorisms. 

(1753) 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
ὲ JEAN INGELOW, Dominion. (1857) 


"Tis sweet torture when joy is held in. (O 
dulce tormentum ubi reprimitur gaudium. ) 
᾿ PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.487.(c.43 B.C.) 


Real joy, believe me, is a serious matter. 
(Mihi crede, verum gaudium res severa est.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.xxiii,sec.4.(a.a. p.64) 
All great joys are serious. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 3. (1863) 


6 
I wish him joy of her. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 
1, 200. (1598) 
You will even go the length of wishing them joy 
of their bargain. 
James Payn, Heir of the Ages. Ch. 46. (1885) 


7 
Joy delights in joy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet viii. (1609) 
Joy makes us giddy, dizzy. (Die Freude macht 
drehend, wirblicht.) 

Lesstno, Minna von Barnhelm. Act ii, sc. 3. 
(1775) Goethe has, “Die Freudigkeit ist die 
Mutter aller Tugenden” (Joyfulness is the 
mother of all virtues). 


JOY 


Il—Joy and Sorrow 


See also Laughter and Tears; Pleasure and 
Pain; Smile and Tear 


8 

Joy steals over me, challenging my tears. 
(χαρά μ᾽ ὑφέρπει δάκρυον ἐκκαλουμένη. 

. AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 270. (458 B.C.) 


Excess of sorrow laughs; excess of joy weeps. 
WILLIAM BiaxkE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Great joys weep, great sorrows laugh. 
ΤΌΞΕΡΗ Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 


Pt. v, No. 3. (c. 1870) 
10 


Joy must not transport, nor sorrow break. 
(Non laeta extollant animum, non tristia 

frangant.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 2. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Pgets, Loeb, p.624. 


Sorrow is the outcome of evil; joy is the out- 
come of good. 
DHAMMAPALA, Commentartes. Verse 117. (ς. 
A.D. 475) 


We should publish our Joys, and conceal our 
Griefs. 
oe FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5458.(1732) 


It is better to sorrow with the sorrowful than 
to rejoice with the joyful. 
SALOMON IBN GasiIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 521. (ς. 1050) 


1 
Joy must have sorrow and sorrow, joy. 
(Freud’ muss Leid, Leid muss Freude haben. ) 
GoETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 10. (1806) The proverb 
is, “Keine Freud’, ohne Leid.” 


15 
Eche one daie was three, tyll lybertee was 
borow, 
For one monthis toie to bryng hir hole liues 
sorow. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

And each hour’s joy wrecked with a week of teen. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 1, 96. (1592) 
Hunting, hawking, and paramours, for ane joy. 

a hundred displeasures. 
Davip FERrcuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42 
(c. 1595) 
For one day of joy, a thousand of grief. (Per 
un giorno di gioja, n’abbiamo mille di noja.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 193. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
Every inch of joy has an ell of annoy. 
W. G. ΒΕΝΗΑΜ, Proverbs, Ὁ. 756. (1907) 


16 

With all your ioye, ioygne all your ieoperdie. 

"ἘΣ HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 

Upon her soul came joy and grief in one mo- 

ment.. (τὴν 8 dua χάρμα καὶ ἄλγος ἔλε φρένα.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, 1. 471. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, x, 61, gives the Latin 
proverb as “Gaudium dolori iunctum.” 
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1 
Sorrow is but the shadow of joy; joy is but 
the cloak of sorrow. 
LaO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 58. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


From the very fountain of joy springs a drop 
of bitterness to torment even in the flowers. 
(Medio in fonte leporum | surgit amari ali- 
quit quod in ipsis floribus angat. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1133. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
No man can enjoy honey unmixed with venom. 
SALOMON IBN Gasirot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 556. (c. 1050) “The 
delights of the world resemble honey mixed 
with venom.”—Mishlei Shualim, fable 68. 
Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom 
flings. 
Lorp Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Canto i, st. 82. (1812) 
3 
Great joys, like griefs, are silent. 
SHACKERLEY MarMion, Holland’s Leaguer. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1632) See also GrieF: VOCAL AND 
SILENT. 
4 
My joys were the beginning of my woe. 
(Gaudia principium nostri sunt doloris. ) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. vii, 1. 796.(c. A. D. 7) 


δ 
Eche joy is made more pleasant by first tast- 
ing some sower sops of sorrow. 
GrorceE ΡΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace, p. 61. (1576) 
6 


Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 
Rosert POLLoK, The Course of Time, i, 464. 
(1827) See also under REMEMBRANCE. 


Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning. (Ad vesperum de- 
morabitur fletus, et ad matutinum laetitia.) 

Old Testament: Psalms. xxx, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 

It is heaven’s will for sorrow to follow joy. (Ita 
divis est placitum, voluptatem ut maeror comes 
consequatur.) 

PLauTuS, Amphitruo, 1. 635. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
proverb is usually given as ‘“Voluptatem 
maeror sequitur” (Sorrow follows joy). 

Sorrow is sometimes blent with joy. (Interdum 
miscentur tristia laetis.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1, 463. (c. a.p. 8) The 
usual form of the proverb is, “Extrema gaudii 
luctus occupat”’ (On the extremes of gladness 
sorrow lurks). 

Next the derke night the glad morwe; 
And also joy is next the fyn {fin, end] of sorwe. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
946. (ς. 1380) 

For every wo ye shal recovere a blisse. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, iii, 181 

Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse. 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knight’s 
Tale, 1. 1983. (c. 1386) 

Evere the latter ende of ioye is wo. 

CHaucer, The Nonnes Preestes Tale, |. 385. 
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Next the ende of sorowe, anon entreth joy. 
Tomas Usk, Testament of Love. (c. 1387) 
Whom weal pricks, sorrow comes after and licks. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 335. (1605) 

There is no pleasure without sorrow. 
James ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 149. (1631) 
No joy without annoy. 
Joun Criarke, Paroemiologia, p. 134. (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
Sadness and gladness succeed each other. 
JoHn CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 326. (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
As it is in the proverb, After joy comes sorrow. 
Masse, tr., Exemplary Novels, i, 59. (1640) 
A joyful Evening may follow a sorrowful Morn- 
ing. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 230. (1732) 
No joy without alloy. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 461. 
(1855) See also under COMPENSATION. 
Joy and sorrow are next door neighbors. 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 469 
(1869) 
8 
One is content to miss joy when sorrow is also 
missed. (Bene perdis gaudium ubi dolor parti- 
ter perit.) 
PuBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae. No.94.(c. 43 B.C.) 


9 
A little mirth (they say) is worth a great deal 
of sorrow. 

BarnaBy Rica, Irish Hubbub, p. 4. (1619) 

A pennyworth of mirth is worth a pound of sor- 
row. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 176. (1678) 
An ounce of mirth is worth a pound of sorrow. 

Henry Carey, Chrononhotonthologos, ii, iv. 

(1734) 
One joy scatters a hundred griefs. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
p. 291. (1937) 
10 
The rose and thorn, the treasure and dragon, 
joy and sorrow, all mingle into one. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 21. (c. 1258) 
Better feel sorrow ere we gladness know, 
Than to be happy and then suffer woe. 

Sant, Gulistan, viii, 92. (c. 1258) 

11 

Joy and sorrow come not of themselves, but 
only at the call of men. (‘Huo fu wu mén, 
wel jén so chao.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

786. (1875) 
ag is born of excessive joy. (Lé chi shéng 
pei. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 825. 
Joys never come in pairs; troubles never come 
singly. (Fu pu shuang chih, ‘huo pu tan hsing.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, No. 829. 

12 
Brief is sorrow, and endless is joy. (Kurz ist 
der Schmerz, und ewig ist die Freude! ) 

SCHILLER, Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Act ν, 

sc, 14. (1800) 
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1 
Tis cruel to prolong a pain and to defer a joy. 
SiR CHARLES SEDLEY, Love Still Has Some- 
thing of the Sea. (a. 1701) 


It is usually said that sudden joy as soon kills 
as excessive grief. 
THoMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
52. (1620) 
Sudden Joy kills sooner than excessive Grief. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4283.(1732) 


There is a sweet joy which comes to us 

through sorrow. 

C. H. Spurceon, Gleanings Among the 
Sheaves: Sweetness in Sorrow. (c. 1880) 


4 
Of thy sorow be nott to sad, 
Of thy ioy be not to glad. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Wysdom, Ὁ. 51. (c. 
(1450) 
5 
God give you joy, as the old said proverb is, 
and some sorrow among. 
Unxnown, The London Prodigal. Act iii, sc. 
3. (1605) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
God send you joy, for sorrow will come fast 
enough. 
JoHN CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 185. (1639) 
6 


A sorrow that’s shared is but half a trouble, 
But a joy that’s shared is a joy made double. 
Unxnown. An English Proverb. 
Grief can take care of itself, but to get the full 
value from joy you must have somebody to di- 
vide it with. 
Marx Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar. (1893) 
One can endure sorrow alone, but it takes two 
to be glad. 
ELBERT HUBBARD, One Thousand and One Epi- 
grams, p. 36. (1900) 
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7 
I. . . shall be therefore taken all my lyffe as 
a Iudas. 
ΑΜ CAXTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, ix, 209. (c. 1489) 
Inwardly very Iudasses. 
RicHarp TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Adagia, fo. 
150. (1539) 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, iii, 2, 132. (1595) 


8 
Iudas he iaped [deceived] with iuwen [Jew- 
ish} siluer, 
And sithen on an eller honged him after. 
Wr1t1aM LANcLanp, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus i, }. 67. (1362) 
Fast by is the elder-tree on which Iudas hanged 
himselfe. 
Sm JoHn MANDEVILLE, Travels: The Pool of 
Siloe. (c. 1400) 
Judas was hanged on an elder. 
sere Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 610. 
1595 
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9 

And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, 
Hail, Master; and kissed him. (καὶ ev6éws 
προσελθὼν τῷ 'Inaod εἶπεν Χαῖρε, paPBel: καὶ κατε- 
φίλησεν αὐτόν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 49. (ς. A.D. 
50) The Vulgate is, “Et confestim accedens 
ad Iesum, dixit: Ave Rabbi. Et osculatus est 
eum.” Hence, “Judas kiss.” See under Kiss. 

To say the truth, so Judas kiss’d his master, 
And cried “All hail!” whan as he meant all harm. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, v, 7, 33. (1591) 

The Judas way, to kiss me, bid me welcome, 
And cut my throat. 

Joun FLetcuer, The Loyal Subject. Act iv, sc. 

5. (1618) 
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10 

The arbitrator has regard to equity and the 
judge to law. (ὁ γὰρ διαιτητὴς τὸ ἐπιεικὲς ὁρᾷ͵ 
ὁ δὲ δικαστὴς τὸν νόμον.) 

ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric. Bk. i, ch. 13, sec. 
19. (c. 330 B.C.) 

Judges ought to remember that their office is 
lus dicere, and not Ius dare; to interpret law. 
and not to make law, or give law. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Judicature. (1597) 
The law proverb, as usually quoted, is, “TIudi- 
cis est ius dicere non dare” (It is the duty 
of the judge to interpret the law, not to 
make it). There is another, “Iudicandum est 
legibus non exemplis” (Judgment should be 
according to the laws, not according to the 
precedents). An ironical distich, “Slavish 
fidelity is out of date; | When exposition 
fails, interpolate,” is of unknown authorship. 

When he departs from the letter of the law, the 
judge becomes a law-maker. (Cum receditur a 
litera, iudex transit in legislatorem.) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Sctentiarum: 
Verba Legis. (1605) 

The judge is nothing but the law speaking. 

BENJAMIN WHicHcoTe, Moral Aphorisms 
(1753) 


11 
Woe to the generation which judges its judges. 
SmmMEON ASHKENAZI (?), Yalkut. Sec. 1. (c. 
1250, 


12 
A Judge who accepts a gift will become mad 
before he dies. 
sat tit Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 1050 (c. 
450 
The ass came and kicked away the lamp. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 116b. (c. 
450) A certain judge was presented with a 
golden lamp by one litigant and with a 
Libyan ass by the other. The verdict went 
in favor of the latter. 


13 
A judge should always imagine that a sword 
is pointed at his heart, and that Hell yawns 
beneath him. 
aoe Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 
0 
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Judges are apt to be naive, simple-minded men. 
O. W. Hormes, II, Speech, New York, 15 Feb., 
1913. 


, 
He hath put off the person of a judge, that 
puts on the person of a friend. (Exuit per- 
sonam iudicis, quisquis amici induit.) 
THoMAS ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 550. (1629) Quot- 
ing a proverb which he attributes to Cicero. 
When he [the judge] put on his robes, he put off 
his relations to any; and like Melchisedech be- 
comes without pedigree. 
THomas Futier, The Holy State: The Good 
Judge. (1642) 
He that puts on a publick Gown, must put off a 
private Person. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No? 2257.(1732) 


2 
Go not to law with a judge, 
For he will judge to his own advantage. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
viii, 14. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Neither side is guiltless if its adversary is the 
judge. (Nulla manus, belli mutato iudice, pura 
est.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. vii, 1. 263. (c. a. D. 
60) 


3 
He who will have no judge but himself con- 
demns himself. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, 401. (1855) 


4 
Judges, like Caesar’s wife, should be above 
suspicion. 
Mr. Justice Bowen, Judgment, Leeson vs. 
General Council of Medical Education (1889) 


5 
He who has the judge for his father goes into 
court with an easy mind. (Quien padre tiene 
alcalde, seguro va 4 juicio.) 
CeErvaNTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
See under FATHER. 


If a magistrate receives no bribes, his clerks 
will be thin, but his people will be contented. 
Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 676. (1872) 
If you want to enjoy peace, first square the magis- 
trate. 
S. Ὁ. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xiii. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Seint Jame seith in his epistle: ‘“‘jugement 
withouten mercy shal be doon to him, that 
hath no mercy of another wight.” 

Craucer, Tales of Melibeus, Sec. 77. (c. 1387) 
Show thyself lenient and forbearing; for though 
the attributes of God are all equal, to our eyes 
that of mercy is brighter and loftier than that 
of justice. (Muéstratele piadoso y clemente.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 42. (1615) 
Be this, ye rural magistrates, your plan, 

Firm be your justice, but be friends to man. 

Joun LANGHORNE, The Country Justice, 1. 133. 

(1774) 


8 
The magistrate is a speaking law. but the law 
is a silent magistrate (Magistratum legem 
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esse loquentem, legem autem mutum magis- 
tratum.) 

Cicero, De Legibus.Bk.iii, ch.1, sec.2.(c.46 B.C.) 
It is always the business of a judge in a trial 
to find out the truth. (Iudicis est semper in 
causis verum sequi.) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. ii, ch. 14, sec. 51. (c. 
45 B.c.) The law proverb is, “TIudicis est 
iudicare secundum allegata et probata” (It 
is the duty of a judge to judge according to 
what things are alleged and what things are 
proved). Another proverb indicates another 
duty, “Boni iudicis est causa litium dirimere”’ 
(It is the duty of a good judge to prevent 
litigation). 

It is a judge’s duty to investigate both the cir- 
cumstances and time of an act. (Iudicis officium 
est ut res, ita tempora rerum | quaerere.) 

3 Ov, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. i, 1. 37. (c. A.D. 9) 


It is unjust for anyone to be a judge in his 
own cause. (Iniquum est aliquem rei sui esse 
judicem. ) 

Srr Epwarp Coke, Institutes of the Lawes of 
England. (1628) The law proverb is usually 
given, “Nemo debet esse iudex in propria 
causa” (No one ought to be judge in his 
own cause). 

No man’s a faithful judge in his own cause. 

Massincer, Bashful Lover. Act ii, sc. 7. (1636) 

We must not Judges be in our own Cause. 

Srr SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iii, sc. 4. (1663) 

It is unreasonable that, if a wrong be done to a 
man, he should be his own judge thereof, ac- 
cording to the maxim, nemo debet esse iudex in 
propria causa. 

H. Broom, Legal Maxims, p. 418. (1845) 

A man may judge impartially even in his own 
cause. 

Lorp MANSFIELD, Judgment, Rex vs. Cowle 
(1759) 


10 
Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
(Quis te constituit principem et iudicem super 
nos?) 

Fe Testament: Exodus, ii, 14. (c. 550 B.C.) 


1 
He who distrusts his own cause is most sus- 
picious of the judge. 

Epwarp FitzGeratp, Polonius: 


Precedency. 
(1852) 


The magistrate should obey the laws, the peo- 
ple should obey the magistrate. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. A 
rendering of the Latin proverb, “Cives 
magistratibus pareant, magistratus legibus.” 


1 

Of ten reasons which a judge may have for 

deciding a case, nine will be unknown to men. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 13. (1937) 


14 
A good and faithful judge prefers what 15 
right to what is expedient. (Bonus atque fides 
| iudex honestum praetulit utili.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 9, 1. 40. (23 B.C.) 
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A corrupt judge weighs truth badly. (Male verum 
examinat omnis | corruptus iudex.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 8. (35 B.C.) 


1 
The jokes of the judge will convulse the court. 
F. E. Hume, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 122. (1902) 


2 
The duty of a judge is to administer justice, 
but his practice is to delay it. (Le devoir des 
Juges est de rendre la justice; leur métier de 
la différer. ) 

La Bruvirz, Les Caractéres. Sec. 14. (1688) 
3 


There is need of many judges, for a few will 
always be ruled by the few. (Bisogna che 1 
giudici siano assai, perché pochi sempre fanno 
a modo de’ pochi.) 

MacHiIAveELLi, Dei Discorsi, i, 7. (ς. 1520) 


4 
Consider what you think justice requires, and 
decide accordingly. But never give your rea- 
sons; for your judgement will probably be 
right, but your reasons will certainly be wrong. 
ΝΜ Murray, Earl of Mansfield, Advice 
to Judges. See CAMPBELL, Lives of the Chief 
Justices. Vol. iv, Ὁ. 26. 


5 
That money is well lost which the culprit 
gives to the judge. (Bene perdit nummos 
iudici cum dat nocens. ) 

Pusiiuius Syrus, Sententiae. No.85.(c.43 B.C.) 


6 

The judge is condemned when the guilty is 
acquitted. (Iudex damnatur cum nocens ab- 
solvitur. ) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 296. (c. 43 
B.C.) This line was chosen as the motto of 
The Edinburgh Review, and marked its 
tendency toward severity in criticism. 

The Judge is condemn’d, when the Crimina! is 
absolv’d. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4610.(1732) 
As anger does not become a judge, so neither 
does pity; for one is the mark of a foolish 
woman, as the other is of a passionate man. 

Mr. Justice Scroces, Judgment, Rex vs. John- 
son. (1794) See also under JUSTICE AND 
Mercy. 


7 

A judge who condemns the innocent con- 
demns himself. (Se damnat iudex innocentem 
qui opprimit. ) 

PusBLittus Syrus,Sententiae.No.673.(c.43 B.C.) 
A judge passes judgment on himself as well as 
on the accused. (Tam de se iudex iudicat quam 
de reo.) 

Pusiirus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 698. 
When the accuser is judge, force, not law, pre- 
vails. (Ubi iudicat qui accusat, vis non lex valet.) 

Pusiitius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 729. 


8 
The judge five cucumbers as a bribe will 
take, 
And grant ten beds of melons for their sake. 
Sant, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Apologue 103. (c. 1258) 


Justice of Peace ... for half a Dozen of Chick- 
ens will Dispense with a whole Dozen of Penal 
Statutes. ... These be the basket-Justices. 

HaywarD TOWNSHEND, Historical Collections, 

p. 268. (1601) 
A basket Justice; a Jyll Justice; a good forenoon 
Justice. He’ll do Justice right or wrong. 

Jown Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 74. (1678) 
The basket-justices were so called because they 
allowed themselves to be bought over by pres- 
ents of game. 

ANDREW WynTER, Curiosities of Civilizateon, 

p. 493. (1860) 
To Gallician judges go with feet in hand. (A 
juezes Gallicianos, con les pies en las manos.) 

Isaac D’IsRAELI, Curiosities of Literature: The 

Philosophy of Proverbs. (1791) A Gallician 
proverb, alluding to a present of poultry, 
usually held by the legs. 
Like the judges of Galicia, who for half-a-dozen 
chickens will dispense with a whole dozen penal 
Statutes. 
ὃ H.G.Boun,landbook of Proverbs,p.443.(1855) 


The upright judge condemns the crime, but 
does not hate the criminal. (Bonus iudex 
damnat improbanda, non odit.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 7. (c. A.D. 54) 
10 And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 153. (1600) 
If thou be a severe, sour-complexioned man, then 
I disallow thee to be a competent judge. 
een The Compleat Angler: Preface.(1653) 


A man may see how this world goes with no 
eyes. Look with thine ears: see how yond jus- 
tice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, in 
thine ear: change places; and, handy-dandy 
which is the justice, which is the thief? 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 153. (1605) 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 176 

(1604) 


1 

Judges are best at the beginning, and deteri- 

orate toward the end. (Initia magistratuum 

nostrorum meliora, ferme finis inclinat.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xv, sec. 21. (c. A.D. 116) 


13 
You are the judge. (Tu es iudex.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1 352. (163 
B.C.) 
1 don’t pretend to be a judge. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation Dial. ii. (1738) 


14 

There is no happiness, there is no liberty, 
there is no enjoyment of life, unless a man 
can say, when he rises in the morning, I shall 
be subject to the decision of no unwise judge 
today. 


DANIEL WEBSTER, Speech, New York, 10 
March, 1831. 
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JUDGMENT 
See also Self-Judgment 


1 

Fortune is for all; judgment is theirs who 
have won it for themselves. (κοινὸν τύχη, 
γνώμη δὲ τῶν κεκτημένων.) 


Agscnytus, Fragments. No. 217, Smyth (ς. 
458 B.c.) Stopaeus, Anthology, ii, 8, 10. 


9 
The judgment of the world is conclusive. (Se- 
curus iudicat orbis terrarum. ) 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, Contra Litteras Parmenzani, 
iii, 24. (c. A.D. 397) 
Judge me by myself. (σκόπει δέ με ἐξ ἐμαυτοῦ.) 
Bion, Apothegm. (c. 100 8. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LarErtivus, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 47 σ 
She judges others by herself. 
WaLTeR Besant, Ali Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. Ch. 45. (1882) 
He measures others by his own ell. 
E. B. Mawr, Analogous Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (1885) 
A proverb common to most European lan- 
guages. The French say, ‘“Chacun mesure Jes 
autres ἃ son aune”; the Germans, “Er misst 
alle andere nach seiner Elle δὰ ς᾽; the Italians, 
“Eeli misura gli altri con la sua canna.” 


3 
Judge not at all. (Minime iudice.) 

Cato (9) ,Disticha: Prologus.No.53.(c.175 B.C.) 
Judge not thy neighbour until thou comest into 
his place. 

RasBt HILLEL, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, ii, 5 (c. 

50 8.C.) 
Judge not, that ye be not judged 
wa μὴ κριθῆτε.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 1 (c. a.p. 50) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Nolite iudicare, ut non iudi- 
cemini.” Also Luke, vi, 37, in slightly differ- 
ent form, “Judge not, and ye shal] not be 
judzed.” 

Ye mortals, hold yourselves straitly back from 
judging. (E voi, mortali, tenetevi stretti | a 
giudicar.) 

Dante, Paradiso Canto xx, |. 133. (c. 1300) 
The Italian proverbial form is, “Chi altri 
giudica, sé condanna” (He who judges others 
condemns himself). 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

SHAKESPEARE, 7] Henry VI, iii, 3, 31. (1590) 


(μὴ κρίνετε, 


4 
Men’s judgments sway on that side fortune 
leans. 
GeorcE CHAPMAN, The Widdowes Teares. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1612) 


5 

Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; 
but ye shall hear the small as well as the great. 
(Nulla erit distantia personarum, ita parvum 
audietis ut magnum.) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, i, 17.(c.650 B.C.) 
A judge were better a briber than a respecter of 
persons; for a corrupt offendcth not so highly as 
a facile. (Qui cognoscit in iudicio famiem. non 
bene facit.) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 

Civil Knowledge. Sec. 16. (1605) 


6 
Sound judgment, with discernment, is the 
best of seers. (Ὑνώμη δ' ἀρίστη μάντις ἥ 7’ 
εὐβουλία.) 

Euryipipes, Helen, 1. 757. (c. 412 B.c.) 


7 

Foure things do corrupt al iudgmentes, Fat 
giftes, hatred, fauour, and feare. (Quatro cose 
corompono tutte le sentenza, Doni grafh, odio, 
fauore, & paura.) 


Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. (1578) 
8 


I can promise to be sincere, but not to be 

impartial. (Aufrichtig zu sein, kann ich ver- 

sprechen, unpartetisch zu sein aber nicht. ) 
GoETHE, Sprtiche in Prosa. (1819) 

Our senses do not deceive us, our judgment does. 

(Die Sinne triigen nicht, aber das Urteil triigt.) 
GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa 


9 
Verily, he hazardeth too much, who reposeth 
himselfe in his own judgement. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation Bk 1. 
p. 42. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
He hath a good judgment that relieth not wholly 
on his own. 
SAMUEL PaLMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 330.(1710) Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 1882 
τ judges best of a Man, his Enemies or him- 
se 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1751 


10 
Hee that hath no judgement, is no better than 
a beast. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk.1 p. 
47. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


11 
The kyng . . . sat in iudgment upon the of- 
fendors. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle: Henry V1, p. 162. 
(1548) 


We shall all of us have enough to do, without 
sitting in judgment upon other folks. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Letter v. (1824) 


12 
The seat of knowledge is in the head; of 
wisdom, in the heart. We are sure to judge 
wrong if we do not feel right. 

Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 380. (c. 1821) 


18 
In my judgment. (Me iudice. ) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 244. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Cicero has, “Tuo tibi iudicio est utendum” 
(You must use your own judgment). 


14 
A fine judgment in discerning art. (Iudicium 
subtile videndis artibus.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1, 1. 242. (20 B. c.) 
Arbiter of the drinking. (Arbiter bibendi.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 7, 1. 25. (23 B.C.) 

Master of the feast. 
Arbiter of beauty. (Arbiter formae.) 

Ovw, Heroides. Epis. xvi, 1. 69. (c. 10 8.6.) 
He was appointed arbiter in this mirthful contest. 
(Arbiter hic sumptus de lite iocosa.) 

Oviw, Metamorphoses. Bk. iii, |. 332. (A.D. 7) 
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A judge of matters of taste. (Elegantiae arbiter.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xvi, sec. 18. (c. A.D. 116) 
Usually quoted, ‘Arbiter elegantiarum.” 


‘ 
He looked for judgment, but behold oppres- 
sion; for righteousness, but behold a cry. (Ex- 
pectavi ut faceret iudicium, et ecce inquitas: 
et iustitiam, et ecce clamor.) 

Old Testament: Isaiak, v, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 


2 

Every one finds fault with his memory, but 
none with his judgement. (Tout le monde se 
plaint de sa mémoire, et personne ne se plaint 
de son jugement.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 89. (1665) 
Many complain of their memory, few of their 
judgment. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1745. An admirable example of Frank- 
lin’s faculty for epigrammatic statement. 


We sometimes see a fool possessed of wit, 
but never of judgment. (On est quelquefois 
un sot avec de l’esprit; mais on ne |’est jamais 
avec du jugement.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 456. (1665) 


4 
Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee. 
(ἐκ τοῦ στόματός σου κρίνω ce. 
New Testament: Luke, xix, 22. (ς. a.v. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “De ore tuo te iudico.”’) 


5 
That is the ryghtwys Iugement of god. 
Matory, Morte Darthur. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (1470) 
Every event is a judgment of God. (Aller Aus- 
gang ist ein Gottesurtheil.) 
SCHILLER, Wallenstein’s Tod. Act i, sc. 7. |. 32. 
(1799) 
He hears the judgment of the King of kings. 
TENNYSON, Geraint and Enid, |. 799. (1870) 


6 
All wholesale judgments are loose and im- 
perfect. (Touts jugements en gros sont lasches 
et imparfaicts. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1595) 
He has need of tough ears to hear himself frankly 
judged. (Il faict besoing d’aurreilles bien fortes, 
pour s’ouir franchement juger.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. 


7 
The judgment of man is fallible. (Hominum 
sententia fallax.) 

Ov, Fasti. Bk. v, 1. 191. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) Erasmus 
cites a similar proverb, “Nihil morosius 
hominum iudiciis” (Nothing is more captious 
than men’s judgments). 

No human judgment is so vigilant that it does 
not nod at times. (Il n’est jugement humain, 
si tendu qui ne sommeille par fois.) 

MontaicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


8 
When we are too young our judgment is weak; 
when we are too old, ditto. (Si on est trop 
jeune, on ne juge pas bien. Si on est trop 
vieux, du méme. ) 

PascaL, Pensées. Pt. i, art. vi, No. 2. (c. 1660) 
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9 
Knowledge is the Treasure, but Judgment is 
the Treasurer of a Wise Man. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
162. (1693) 
10 
Judge every man favourably. 
JosHua BEN PERACHIAH. Mishnah: 
Aboth, i, 6. (c. 450) Oesterley, tr. 


Pirké 


11 
Put on the reversed toga. (Toga perversa.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 58. (c. A.D. 60) The 
magistrate wore his toga reversed when he 
pronounced sentence of death. The “black 
cap” of English law. 

12 

What you condemn is often found to be more 
useful than what you praise. (Laudatis utili- 
toria, quae contempseris, | saepe inveniri.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fable 12. (c. 25 B.C.) 
This is the fable of the stag who admired his 
spreading antlers and despised his thin legs, 
but his legs would have carried him safely 
away from the hounds if his antlers had not 
caught in the trees as he ran through a wood 

Full often what you now despise 
Proves better than the things you prize. 

CHRISTOPHER SMART, Phaedrus’ Fables, i, 12. 

(1765) 
13 
Mature means neither “too soon” nor “too 
late,” but something between the two. (Ma- 
ture est, quod neque citius est neque serius, sed 
medium quiddam.) 

PuBLitius Nicipius, Fragments. Frag. 48, 
Swoboda. (c. 60 B.c.) Quoted by Avutus 
GELLIUS, Noctes Atticae, Bk. x, ch. 11. 

The chief end, the skeptics say, is suspension of 
judgment, which brings tranquillity with it like 
its shadow. (τέλος δὲ οἱ σκεπτικοί φασι τὴν ἐποχήν, 
ἡ σκιᾶς τρόπον ἐπακολουθεῖ ἡ ἀταραξία.) 

Diocenes Laertius, Lives: Pyrrko. Bk. ix, sec 
107. (c. A.D. 230) 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judge- 
ment. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet, i, 3, 69. (1600) 


14 
He speeds to repentance who judges hastily. 
(Ad paenitendum properat, cito qui iudicat.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae. No. 32.(c.43 B.C.) 
In giving judgment haste is criminal. (In iudi- 
cando criminosa est celeritas.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 293. 

To hasten judgment is to look for guilt. (Pro 
perare in iudicando est crimen quaerere.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 518. 

Who so yeveth hasty jigegyment 
Must be the fyrst that shall repent. 

Unknown, Partonope of Blois, 1.9977. (c.1440) 
A good Judge conceives quickly, judges slowly. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 601. (1640) 
Who suddenly will judge, hastens himself to re- 
pentance. 

TorRiano, Piazza Universale, p. 105. (1666) 
He that passeth a Judgment as he runs, over- 
taketh repentance. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2244.(1732) 
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1 
Good judgment never humors one who is go- 
ing wrong. (Bonus animus numquam erranti 
obsequium commodat.) 
PusBLitius Syrrus,Sententiae. No.70.(c. 43 B.C.) 
A clear case brings the right verdict with it. 
(Manifesta causa secum habet sententiam.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuUS, Sententiae. No. 396. 


2 
We should hesitate to pronounce judgment, 
Jest we fall into the common error of con- 
demning what we do not understand. (Dam- 
nent quae non intelligunt.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. x, ch. 
1, sec. 26. (c. A.D. 80) 
No man can justly condemn another, because no 
man truly knows another. 
Sir THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec, 4. (1643) 
We'll pass no judgment upon that. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch.6.(1865) 


3 
Weigh, not merely count, men’s judgments. 
(Aestimes iudicia, non numeres. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxix, sec. 12. (c. 
A.D. 64) 


4 

Make the judicious grieve. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 31. (1600) 

5 Blest are those 

Whose blood and judgement are so well com- 

mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2. 73. (1600) 


6 
This was a judgement on me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, ii, 4, 194. (1612) 
Some people said it was a judgment on him. 
ANN RapctirFE, The Italian. Ch. 22. (1797) 


7 

As when an authentic watch is shown, 
Each man winds up and rectifies his own. 
So in our very judgments. 

Sir Joun Suck ino, Aglaura: Epilogue. (1638) 
Τὶς with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Pore, Essay on Criticism. Pt. i, 1. 9. (1709) 

8 

Men see and judge the affairs of other men 
better than their own. (Aliena ut melius 
videant et dijudicent, | quam sua.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 504. (163 

B.C.) 
You must stand far off to judge St. Peter’s 

WENDELL Puitiips, Speech, 17 Feb., 1861. 


9 
The judgment of Paris. (Iudicium Paridis.) 
VeERGIL, Aeneid. ΒΚ. i, ]. 27. (19 B.c.) See un- 
der PARIS. 
10 
From one crime, you can judge all. (Crimine 
ab uno disce omneis.) 
VeERGIL, Aeneid. (19 8. 6.) As quoted by Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, ii, 78. 
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From one you can judge all. (Ex uno omnia 
specta.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 78. 

(1523) From one act, the real character of 

- ἃ man may be judged. 

Crime has its heroes, error has its martyrs: 

Of true zeal and false, what vain judges we 
are! 

(Le crime a ses héros; l’erreur a ses martyrs: 

Du vrai zéle et du faux vains juges que nous 
sommes! ) 

sR La Henriade. Chant v, 1. 200. (1723) 


One cool judgment is worth a thousand hasty 
councils. 

Wooprow WItson, Speech, Pittsburgh, 29 Jan., 
1916. 


II—Judgment: Hear Both Sides 


Two parties are here present; he hears but 
half who hears one party only, (δυοῖν παρόντοιν 
ἥμισυς λόγου πάρα. 

AESCHYLUS, Eumenides, 1. 428. (458 B.C.) 

He shal nat rightfully his yre wreke 
Or he have herd the tother party speke. 
Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, 1. 324. (c. 1385) 
There ben many that complayne on other and 
ben in the defaute them selfe. Audi alteram par- 
tem, here that other partye. 
WILLIAM CaxTON, tr., Reynart the Foxe, xxv. 
57. (1481) 
A man should here all partis, er he iudge any. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 
14 
Decide no suit until you have heard both sides. 
(μηδὲ δίκην δικάσῃ:ς πρὶν ἂν ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἀκούσῃς.) 

Cu1ron, Precepts of Chiron. No. 2. The Pre- 

cepts of Chiron is a collection of teachings 
said, in Greek mythology, to have been given 
by the Centaur Chiron to his pupil Achilles 
The collector is supposed to have been He- 
siod, c. 800 B.c. However, it is usually given 
as a gnome or maxim of Phocylides (c. 600 
B.c.). Cicero quotes it, Ad Atticum, vii, 18, 
and says that it has been wrongly ascribed 
to Hesiod. 

Wise was the counsel of him who taught that men 

Should hear the arguments of the other side. 

(σοφόν τι χρῆμα τοῦ διδάξαντος βροτοὺς 

λόγους ἀκούειν τῶν ἐναντίων πάρα.) 

Euripipes, Andromache, |. 957. (c. 430 B.c.) 
Who can give judgment, who grasp arguments, 
Ere from both sides he clearly learn their pleas? 
(ris ἂν δίκην κρίνειεν ἣ γνοίη λόγον, 
πρὶν ἂν παρ᾽ ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἐκμάθη σαφῶς ;) 

Euripives, Heracleidai, 1. 179. (c. 430 B.C.) 

Way, tr. 
Don’t make up your mind until you have heard 
both sides. (πρὶν ἂν ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἀκοῦσῃς, | οὐκ 
ay δικάσαι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 725. (422 B.C.) 

Referred to as the saying of an intelligent 
man. Repeated in |. 919. 
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Have you already heard what is to be said on 
both sides? (Iam utrimque quid diceretur au- 
disti ?) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 29, sec. 4. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 
Hear the other side. (Audi alteram partem.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, De Duabus Animabus. Ch. 14, 
sec. 22. (c. A.D. 390) 
"Tis against common justice to pass sentence 
without hearing both sides. 
a Rocer L’Estrance, Fables of Aesop, xi, 14. 
1692) 
For God’s sake, let us freely hear both sides. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to M. Dufief, 19 
April, 1814. 
I should wish to hear both sides. 
CHARLES Reape, Perilous Secret. Ch. 6. (1883) 


Being a magistrate, hear both the just and 
the unjust. (Magistratum gerens, audi et 
iuste et iniuste. ) 

ERASMUS,A dagia. Chil. ii, cent.vii, No.89.(1508) 


2 
Judge nothing till the end be seene. 
: Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 105. (1591) 


If you judge, investigate. (Si iudicas cog- 
nosce. ) 

SENECA, Medea, 1}. 194. (c. A.D. 60) 
He who has judged aught, with the other side 
unheard, may have judged righteously, but was 
himself unrighteous. (Qui statuit aliquid parte 
inaudita altera, | aequum licet statuerit, haud 
aequus fuit.) 

Seneca, Medea, |}. 199. 


4 
He who hears one side only, hears nothing. 
Tosras SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas, iv, 105. (1750) 
The French say, “Qui n’entend qu’une cloche, 
n’entend qu’un son” (He who hears only one 
bell hears only one sound). See also TALe: 
ONE TALE IS AS GOOD AS ANOTHER. 


5 

Thou shalt not juge ne deme toforn thou 
knowest. 

ὲ TrHomas Usk, The Testament of Love. (c.1387) 


To take snap judgments on the American peo- 
ple. 

Congressional Globe, app., 14 June,1841, p.42/3. 
Snap, rapid, quick, off-hand. “A snap judgment.” 

R. M. Cuieman, Notes on Bartlett’s American- 

isms, Ὁ. 422. (c. 1870) 

(His habit was] not to deliver snap judgments 
about anything. 

C. T. Brapy, The Bishop, p. 173. (1903) 
JUDGMENT DAY, see under Day. 
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7 
It’s the same as snails living on their own 
Juices when there’s no dew falling. (Quasi 
cocleae . . . suo sibi suco vivont.) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 80. (c. 200 B.C.) 
{He] could not better discover Hypocrites, than 
by suffering them (like Oysters) to stew in their 
own water. 

Henry Carey, tr., Advertisements from Par- 

nassus, ii, lili. (1656) 


JUMP 


Let them cool in the same place they grew hot in. 
Eary or Mar, Letter to Sir Ὁ. Nairne, 1706. 
Quoted as a proverb. 
Aweel, lass, .. . thou must pickle in thine own 
poke-nook. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 28. (1818) 
They may stew in their own juice. 
S. J. WEyMAN, Shrewsbury. Ch. 24. (1898) 
Let the Allies stew in their own juice. 
CrarE ΒΟΟΤΗΕ, Europe in the Spring, Ὁ. 122. 
(1940) 
He could now proceed to stew in his own juice. 
Lee THAYER, Murder Is Out, Ὁ. 47. (1942) 
See also under GREASE. 


JUMP 


8 
When a wretched scribbler was, in vulgar 
phraseology, to be “jumped upon.” 

Miss Brappon, Dead Sea Fruit. Ch. 5. (1868) 


9 

Being, as they phrased it, the “jumping off 

place,” it is necessarily the resort of desperate 
. creatures. 

ΤΙΜΟΤΒΥ Fiint, Recollections of the Last Ten 
Years, p. 366. (1836) 

Olean point was denominated the “jumping-off 
place.” 

J. H. SHERBURNE, Memoirs. Ch. 11. (1828) 

I think we have come to the financial jumping- 
off place. 

CHARLES EcBert Crappock (Mary N. Mor- 
FREE), Where the Battle Was Fought, p. 54. 
(1884) 

He had come to a jumping-off place in his life. 

Bootn TARKINGTON, The Gentleman from In- 
diana. Ch. 15. (1899) 

I had often heard of the Jumping Off Place, but 
I never expected to actually see it. 

FRANCES LITTLE (Fannie C. Macautay), The 

Lady of the Decoration, p. 116. (1906) 


10 
All this iumped wel together. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 27. (1573) 
Our humors jump together completely. 
ἘΠ ΤῸΝ Irvinc, Life and Letters, iv, 125. 
1853) 


Iumpe by Iumpe, subsultim. 

Ricwarp Hutoet, Abcedarium: lumpe. (1552) 
Began with speed, for to plucke up my feete, 
Because the place did put me to my jumps. 

RICHARD Rosinson, A Golden Mirrour. (1589) 
Gran isn’t the only one that ought to be put over 
the jumps. 

Lee THAver, Hanging’s Too Good, Ὁ. 84.(1943) 
They took me over the jumps from the cradle 
—well, till I was almost ready for the grave. 

en oo Murder Rents a Room, p. 196. 

1943 


12 
I thought he had been drinking, and in fact 
was on the verge of “the jumps.” 

JAMES Payn, High Spirits, ii, 204. (1879) De- 

lirium tremens. 

It gave him the jumps to that extent that he 
couldn’t eat a thing. 

W. E. Norris. Matrimony, i, 1, 17. (1881) 


JUNE 


It gives me the most fearful jumps to think of It. 
MAXWELL Gray, The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
Bk. i, ch. 10. (1886) 


1 
To leap like a cock at a blackberry. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 209. (1670) 
Butter that Siserah would have jumped at. 

THomas Gray, Letter to Wharton, 3 Oct., 1769. 
Think before you reject the offer. . . . I should 
have jumped at it like a cock at a gooseberry. 

WALTER Scott, Letter to Southey, 4 Sept., 1813. 
He just jumped at the ready penny, like a cock 
at a grosart [gooseberry]. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 2. (1824) 
Ancient maidens who at forty loup like a cock 
at a grousart ... at the homo they turned up 
their noses at twenty. ᾿ 

MIcHAEL Scott, The Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 

8. (1836) 
The guests . . . all jumped at the invitation. 

ALBERT R, Situ, The Adventures of Mr. Led- 

bury. Ch. 7. (1844) 
She jumped at the bargain. 
Rosert Brioces,Feast of Bacchus,iii,988.(1894) 


2 
We will be back in a squirrel’s jump. 
Mayne REn, The Scalp Hunters. Ch. 9. (1851) 


JUNE 


3 
Knee-deep in June. 
ALFRED AUSTIN, A Wild Rose. (c. 1896) 
Tell you what I like the best— 
"Long about knee-deep in June. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RiLey, Knee-Deep in June. 
(1912) 


4 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
J. R. Lowe tt, The Vision of Sir Launfal: Pt. 
i, Prelude. (1848) For weather proverbs 
about June, see INwarDs, Weather Lore. 


JURY 


5 
Wise men plead causes, but fools decide them. 
(λέγουσι μὲν ol σοφοὶ, κρίνουσι δὲ ol ἀμαθεῖς.) 
ANACHARSIS, A pothegm. (c. 550 Β. 6.) See PLu- 
TARCH, Lives: Solon. Sec. 5. 
The man who laugh’d but once, to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grain’d thistles pass, 
Might laugh again, to see a jury chaw 
The prickles of an unpalatable law. 
Joun Dryben, The Medal, 1. 145. (1682) 
The jury system puts a ban upon intelligence 
and honesty, and a premium upon ignorance, 
stupidity and perjury. 
᾿ Mark Twain, Roughing It. Ch. 48. (1872) 


Trial by jury itself, instead of being a security 
to persons who are accused, will be a delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare. 
Lorp THomas Denman, Judgment, O'Connell 
vs. The Queen, 4 Sept., 1844. 
Jurors are not to judge de Iure but de facto, not 
of matter of Lawes, or right itself, but of matter 
of fact only. 
THOMAS FitzHERBERT, Apology of His Inno- 
cence, p. 12. (1602) An amplification of the 
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law maxim, “Ad quaestionem iuris responde- 
ant iudices, ad quaestionem facti responde- 
ant iuratores” (Let the judges answer to the 
question of law, the jurors to the question 
of fact). More briefly, “Iuratores sunt iudices 
ας" (Jurors are the judges of fact). 


7 
A London jury; hang half and save half... . 
As if Londoners, frequently impanelled on 
juries ...to make quick riddance, .. . 
acquit half and condemn half. 
THomMas FULLER, Worthies: London, ii, 340. 
(1662) 
A Kentish jury; hang half and save half. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 231. (1732) 
The Westmoreland jury, who found a man guilty 
of manslaughter who was tried for stealing a 
grindstone. 
MicHaEL DENHAM, ed., Denham Tracts, i, 223. 
(1846) 
A jury too frequently has at least one member 


more ready to hang the panel than to hang the 
traitor. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Letter to Erastus Corning, 
12 June, 1863. 


They have been grand-jurymen since before 
Noah was a sailor. 
: SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 2, 16. (1599) 


Submitting my self to be tried by my Country, 
and allowing any Jury of 12 good Men and 
true, to be that Country. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 50. (1709) 
In my mind, he was guilty of no error, . . . who 
once said that all we see about us, kings, lords, 
and Commons, the whole machinery of the State, 

. end in simply bringing twelve good men 
into a box. 

Lorp BroucnaM, Present State of the Law 7 

Feb., 1828. 


JUST 
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Heaven gives long life to the just and the 
intelligent. 
Conrucius, The Book of History. Bk. v. (c. 
500 B.C.) 
There shall no evil happen to the just. (Non con- 
tristabit iustum quidquid ei acciderit.) 
i Testament: Proverbs, xii, 21. (c. 350 5.6.) 


That which is altogether just shalt thou fol- 
low. (Iuste quod iustum est persequeris. ) 

Old aa Deuteronomy, xvi, 20. (c. 650 
B.C. 

Follow what is just in a just way. (δικαίως τὸ 
δίκαιον διώκειν.) 

Puro, Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari Soleat. 
Sec. 18. (c. A.D. 40) Philo is quoting Deuter- 
onomy. 

Be just to all, but trust not all. 
sore Θ Bown Handbook of Proverbs,p.325.(1855) 


Only in a righteous cause is there hope of 
safety. (ἐν τῷ δικαίῳ δ᾽ ἐλπίδες σωτηρία.) 
ΕὝΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Helen, |. 1031. (ς. 412 B.C.) 
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He can be bold who hath his quarrel just. (ξὺν 
τῳ δικαίῳ yap μέγ᾽ ἔξεστιν φρονεῖν.) 

SOPHOCLES, A jax, |. 1125. (c. 409 Β. 6.) Storr, tr. 

Every place is safe to him who lives in justice. 

Epictetus, Fragments. Frag. 102. (c. a. ἢ. 100) 

I am arm’d with more than compleat steel, 
The justice of my quarrel. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (?), Lust’s Dominion. 
Act iv, sc. 3. (c. 1590) Although the original 
1657 edition of the play bears on its title- 
page the name “Christofer Marloe,” Mar- 
lowe’s authorship has been questioned. In 
1677, Mrs. Aphra Behn published Abade- 
laser, or The Moor’s Revenge, an adapta- 
tion of Lust’s Dominion, and retained these 
two lines exactly as given. For this reason 
they are often attributed to her. 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, iii, 2, 233. (1590) 

“Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just”’— 
And four times he who gets his fist in fust. 

ARTEMUS Warp (CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 
Shakespeare Up-to-Date. (1862) 

The weakest Arme is strong enough, that strikes 
With the sword of Justice. 

Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
v, sc. 2, 1. 379. (1614) 

A wicked hero will turn his back to an innocent 
coward. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

Without justice, courage is weak. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 
Justice with courage is a thousand men. 
THomas Moret., Judas Maccabaeus. (1746) 
She believes that virtue needs no weapon and 
grows its own armor like a turtle. 
Rex Stout, Bad for Business. Ch. 6. (1940) 
1 
A just man is not one who does no ill, 
But he, who with the power, has not the will. 

PHILEMON, Sententiae. (c. 275 B.C.) 


2 

The noble grace of their kinsmen on earth is 
not buried in the dust, (κατακρύπτει δ᾽ οὗ κόνις 
| συγγόνων κεδνὰν χάριν.) 

Pinpar, Olympian Odes. Ode viii, |. 103. (460 

B.C.) 
The memory of the just is blessed. (Memoria 
iusti cum lJaudibus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance. (In memoria aeterna erit iustus.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxii, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The bad man’s death is horror: but the just 
Keeps something of his glory in the dust. 

Wri11am Hasrncton, Elegie. (c. 1640) 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 
James Suintey, The Contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses for the Arms of Achilles. Sec. iii, 1. 
23. (1659) 
The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 
NaHum Tate AnD NICHOLAS Brapy, New Ver- 
sion of the Psalms, cxii, 6. (1696) 
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And Heav’n, that ev’ry virtue bears in mind, 
Ev’n to the ashes of the just is kind. 
Pope, tr., Zlzad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 523. (1715) 
The memory of the just survives in Heaven. 
WorpswortH, The Excursion. Bk. vii, 1. 388. 
(1814) 
The bright actions of the just 
Survive unburied in the kindred dust. 
C. A. WHEELWRICHT, tr., PINDAR: Olympian 
Odes, viii, 103. (1837) 


The just are gentle, as Homer said. (οὐκοῦν ot 
γε δίκαιοι ἥμεροι, ws ἔφη “Ὅμηρος.) 
PLaTo, Gorgias. Sec. 516C. (ς. 385 B.c.) The 
present text of Homer contains no such say- 
ing. The nearest is that in the Odyssey, vi, 
120, and ix, 175: “Wanton and wild are 
they, not just.” Perhaps Plato’s memory 
slipped. 


4 
That most kingly and godlike surname, The 
Just. (τὴν βασιλικωτάτην καὶ θειοτάτην 
προσηγορίαν τὸν Δίκαιον.) 
ΡΕΟΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Aristides. Ch. 6, sec. 1 (ς 
A.D. 110) Referring to Aristides. 
I don’t know the fellow, but I am tired of hear- 
ing him everywhere called The Just. 
The reply of a citizen to Aristides, when the 
latter asked why he was voting against him. 
See PLuUTARCH, Lives: Aristides, 7, 6. 


5 
The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
(Iustorum autem semita, quasi lux splendens, 
procedit et crescit usque ad perfectam diem. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, iv, 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree. 
(Justus ut palma florebit.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xcii, 12. (c. 250 B.C.) 
There is a similar Latin proverb, “Justi ut 
sidera fulgent” (The just shall shine as stars) 


II—Just and Unjust 


6 

Iniquum petas, ut Aequum feras [Seek what 
is unjust that you may obtain what is just], 
is a good Rule. where a Man hath strength of 
Favour. 

; FrANcIs Bacon, Essays: Of Sutours. (1597) 


To every act and to every word one of two 
epithets is applicable: it is either just or un- 
just. (καίτοι πᾶσίν εἰσι πράγμασι xal λόγοις δύο 
κπροσθῆκαι, ἡ τοῦ δικαίου καὶ ἀδίκου.) 
DEMOSTHENES, Against Aristocrates. Sec. 75 
(352 B.C.) 


8 

The just man enjoys the greatest peace of 
mind, while the unjust is full of the utmost 
Clsquictude. (ὁ δίκαιος drapaxréraros, ὁ δ᾽ ἄδικος 
wrelorns ταραχῆς γέμων.) 

Σ Epicurus, Sovran Maxims. No. 17. (c.300 B.C.) 


He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. (ὅτι τὸν ἥλιον αὐτοῦ ἀνατέλλει 
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ἐπὶ πονηροὺς καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ βρέχει ἐπὶ δικαίους 
καὶ ἀδίκους. 


New Testament: Matthew, v, 45. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Qui solem suum oriri facit 
super bonos, et malos: et pluit super iustos 
et iniustos.” 

More important is a day of rain than the Day 
of Resurrection, for rain is for both the righteous 
and the wicked. 

Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
The modern proverbial form is, “When it 
rains, it rains on all alike.” 

When God dawns, he dawns for all. (Quando 
Dios amanece, para todos amanece.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 49. (1615) 


; 
The height of injustice is to seem just with- 
out being so. (ἐσχάτη γὰρ ἀδικία δοκεῖν δίκαιον 
εἶναι μὴ ὄντα.) 


Ῥιαάτο, Republic. Bk. ii, sec. 4, (c. 411 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 50F. Babbitt 
(Loeb) renders it, “It is the height of dis- 
honesty to seem to be honest.” 

To entreat what is unjust from the just is 
wrong; but to seek what is just from the un- 
just is folly, for unfair folk of that sort neither 
know nor keep justice. (Iniusta ab iustis impetrari 
non decet, | iusta autem ab iniustis petere, insipi- 
entia est; quippe illi iniqui ius ignorant neque 
tenent.) 

PLautus, Amphitruo: Prologue, \. 35. (c. 200 
B.C.) 


JUSTICE 
I—Justice: Definitions 


2 
Justice is a great gift of God. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xxi, 1. 5. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 


In justice is all virtue found in sum. (ἐν δὲ 
δικαιοσύνῃ σνλλήβδην πᾶσ᾽ ἀρετὴ vl.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. v, ch. i, 

sec. 15. (c. 335 8.6.) Quoted as a proverb. 
Justice is the first of the virtues. (πανταχοῦ τὴν 
δικαιοσύνην ἀπέφαινε πρωτεύειν τῶν ἀρετῶν.) 

AcEsILAUS II, Apothegm. (c. 383 B.C.) See 
PLuTarcH, Lives: Agesilaus, xxiii, 5. 

Justice in which is the crowning glory of the 
virtues. (Iustitia, in qua virtutis est splendor 
maximus.) 

Cicero, De Ο fficiis. Bk. i, ch.7, sec.20.(c.45 B.C.) 
Justice compriseth in it all vertue. (Iustitia in se 
virtutem complectitur omnem.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 73. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 35. (1550) There 
is another form, “Iustitia virtutum regina” 
(Justice is the queen of virtues). 

Justice is the virtue that innocence rejoiceth in. 
, BEN Jonson, Explorata: Religio. (1636) 


Democrats say that justice is whatever seems 
good to the larger number. (Φασὶ of δημοτικοὶ 
τοῦτο δίκαιον ὅ τι ἄν δόξῃ τοῖς πλείοσιν.) 
ΑΒΙΒΤΟΊΙΕ, Politics. Bk. vi, ch. 1, sec. 11. (c. 
330 B.C.) 
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5 
Justice is compliance with the written laws. 
(Iustitia est obtemperatio scriptis legibus. ) 
Cicero, De Legibus. Bk. i, ch. 15, sec. 42. (c. 
46 B.c.) This is cited by Cicero only for the 
purpose of refutation. 
Justice is what is established. (La justice est ce 
que est établi.) 
ΒΙΑΙΒΕ PascaL, Pensées. Pt. i, ch. 9, No. 6. (c. 
1660) 
Justice is the end of government. 
DaniE_ Deror, The True-born Englishman. Pt. 
ii, 1. 368. (1700) 


Justice is the sum of all moral duty. 
ΑΜ Gopwin, An Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice. (1793) 


7 
Justice is truth in action. (La justice est la 
vérité en action. ) 
JosEPpH JouBERT, Pensées. No. 203. (1810) 
Quoted by DisraE1i, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 11 Feb., 1851. 


8 
Justice is the only friend that follows men 
after death. 

MANU, Institutes of Manu, viii, 17. (c.700 B.C.) 


9 
Justice is king of all things. (νόμος δὲ πάντων 
βασιλεὺς ἐστι.) 


PINDAR, Fragment. (c. 480 Β. 6.) As quoted by 


PLuTARCH, Lives: Demetrius, 42, 5. 
10 


Justice is to give every man his due. (τὰ 
ὀφειλόμενα ἐκάστῳ ἀποδιδόναι δίκαιόν ἐστι.) 
SIMONIDES. (c. 475 B.c.) As quoted approv- 
ingly by Prato, Republic, i, 331E. 
It is the function of justice to assign to each 
what he deserves. (ἀπονεμητικὴ τῶν κατ᾽ ἀξίαν 
ἐστὶν ἡ δικαιοσύνη καὶ τέτακται.) 
PuiLo, Legum Allegoria. Sec. 87. (c. Α. Ὁ. 40) 
The Stoic definition of Justice. (S.VF., iii, 


262) 
11 


Justice is the firm and continuous desire to 
render to everyone that which is his due. 
(Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas 
ius suum cuique tribuendi.) 

Justinian, Corpus luris: Pt. i., Institutiones. 


Bk. i, sec. 1. (c. 560) 
12 


Justice is the other man’s good and your own 
loss, (ἀλλότριον μὲν ἀγαθόν, οἰκεία δὲ ζημία.) 


Prato, Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 392B. (c. 375 B.C.) 


II—Justice: Apothegms 


13 
The anvil of Justice is planted firm. (Δίκας δ᾽ 
ἐρείδεται πυθμήν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1. 646. (458 B.C.) 
Justice protects her champions. (δίκῃ γε ξυμμάχων 
ὑπερστατεῖ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, 1, 343. (ς. 485 

B.C.) 


14 
Where might and justice are yoke-fellows— 
what pair is stronger than this? (ὅπον γὰρ 
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ἰσχὺς συζυγοῦσι καὶ δίκη, ποία ξυνωρὶς τῆσδε 
καρτερωτέρα :) 

ArEscHyLus, Fragments, Frag. 381, Nauck. (c. 
475 B.c.) MIGHT AND RIGHT, see under MIGHT. 

1 
I am a man of justice, like the scales im- 
partial. 

AnteEr, Philosophy. No. 17. From his stele in 
British Museum, c. 2200 B.c. Budge, tr. 
There were the scales of judgment set for them 
both. (κεῖθι yap ἀμφοτέροισι δίκη9 κατέκειτο 

τάλαντα.) 

Unxnown, Homeric Hymns: To Hermes, 1. 
324. (c. 600 B.C.) 

We weigh them in the same balance. (Pensantur 
eadem trutina.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, No. i, ]. 29. (c. 15 Β. 6.) 
See also JUVENAL, vi, 437; PERSIUS, i, 6. “To 
weigh in the same balance” (Eadem pensari 
trutina) is quoted by Erasmus as a proverb. 
Adagia, i, v, 15. 

You know exactly how to weigh justice in the 
twin scales of the wavering balance. (Scis etenim 
iustum gemina suspendere lance | ancipitis li- 
brae.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 10. (a. a. Ὁ. 58) 

Do not step over the beam of a balance. (μὴ 
ζυγὸν ὑπερβαίνειν.) 

ΡιῦΤΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: Education of Children, 
12E. (c. a.p. 95) Plutarch is quoting a 
proverb attributed to Pythagoras, meaning 
to pav heed to justice and not transgress it. 
Also in Latin, “Iugum ne transilas.”” Another 
Latin proverb is, “Libra iusta iustitiam ser- 
vat” (A just balance preserves justice). 

Not to goe aboue the ballaunce, that is to reuer- 
ence Iustice. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 148. (1579) 
Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 

You are right, justice, and you weigh this well: 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword. 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry IV, v, 2, 102. (1598) 


2 
Let justice be done though the world perish. 
(Fiat ius et pereat mundus.) 

St. AUGUSTINE (?). (c. 390) The attribution 
is by Jeremy Taylor, but the saying has not 
been found in St. Augustine’s works. 

Let justice be done though the world go to ruin. 
(Fiat iustitia et ruat mundus.) 

Unknown, The Egerton Papers, Ὁ. 52. (c. 
1552) See ΑΙΚΕΝ, Court and Times of James 
I, ii, 500. Said to be the motto of Ferdinand 
I, Emperor of Germany. See ΜαΝ 5, Loci 
Communes, ii. 

Let justice be done though the heavens fall. (Fiat 
iusticia et ruant coeli.) 

WirtitmaM Watson, A Decacordon of Ten Quod- 
libeticall Questions Concerning Religion and 
State. (1602) The whole quotation is, “You 
go against the general maxim in the laws, 
which is, ‘Fiat iusticia et ruant coeli.’” This 
is the first appearance in English literature, 
so far as discovered, of the maxim in the 
exact form most generally used. It will be 
noted that it is referred to as already well 
-known It was used by many writers after 
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1600, but was given its widest celebrity in 
1768 when it was quoted by Lord Mansfield 
in Rex vs. Wilkes. Lord Mansfield used the 
form, “Iustitia fiat, ruat coelum” (Let jus- 
tice be done though the sky falls). Man- 
NINGHAM, in his Diary, 11 April, 1603, uses 
still another form, “Fiat iustitia et coelum 
ruat.” The context of Lord Mansfield’s use of 
the phrase is, ‘The constitution does not al- 
low reasons of state to influence our judgz- 
ment. God forbid it should! We must not 
regard political consequences, however for- 
midable they might be; if rcbellion was the 
certain consequence, we are bound to say, 
‘Iusticia fiat, ruat coelum.’ ”"—WILLIAM 
Murray, EARL OF MANSFIELD, Judgment, 
Rex vs. Wilkes. See Burrows, Reports, Vol. 
iv, p. 2562. In this judgment, Lord Mans- 
ficld reversed the sentence of outlawry passed 
upon John Wilkes for the publication of The 
North Briton. 

Let justice reign though the heaven fall. (Regnet 

iusticia et ruat coelum.) 

DuKE or RicHMonp, Speech, House of Lords, 
31 Jan., 1642. See Old Parliamentary History, 
Vol. x, p. 28. 

Let the Sky fall, Justice ought to be done, with- 
out doubting, lingering, and disputing. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs With Moral 
Reflexions, p. 184. (1709) 

Let justice be done, though the ceiling fall. 

BERNARD SHAW, Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
ston. Act iii. (1899) 


It is due to Justice that man is a God to 
man and not a wolf. (Iustitiae debetur, quod 
homo homini sit Deus, non lupus.) 
Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Justitia. (1605) 


4 
Justice put up at a price Is sold at a price. 
(Pretio parata pretio vendita iustitia. ) 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of a King. (1597) 
He that buyeth magistracy must sell justice. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 114. (1678) A 
rendering of the Italian proverb, “Chi com- 
pra il magistrato, forza ὁ che venda la giusti- 
5 zia.” 
A good parson once said that where mystery 
begins religion ends. Cannot I say, as truly 
at least, of human laws, that where mystery 
begins, justice ends? 
EDMUND BurRKE, A Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety. (1756) 


6 
Good faith is the foundation of justice. 
(Fundamentum autem est iustitia fides.) 
Cicero, De Officiis.Bk. i, ch.7, sec. 23.(c.45 B.C.) 
Justice shines by its own light. (Aequitas enim 
lucet ipsa per se.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 9, sec. 30. 


7 
Nothing that lacks justice can be morally 
right. (Nihil enim honestum esse potest, quod 
iustitia vacat.) 

Crcero,De O fficits. Bk.i, ch.19. sec.62.(.45 B.C.) 
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He can’t be good who is not just to all. (Vir 

bonus esse nequit nisi qui siet omnibus aequus.) 

CoLuMBANUuS, Carmen Monostichon, \. 3. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


; 
Justice does not descend from its pinnacle. 
(Cima di giudizio non s’ avvalla.) 

Dante, Purgatorio. Canto vi, 1. 37. (c. 1300) 


2 
Justice, with change of interest, learns to bow, 
And what was merit once is murder now. 
DaniEL Deror, A Hymn to the Pillory. (1703) 
3 
Justice is too good for some people and not 
good enough for the rest. 
NorMan Dovctas, Good-bye to Western Cul- 
ture. (1930) ᾿ 


Δ 
We are glad when we behold his Crimes are 
punish’d, and that Poetical Justice is done 
upon him. 

DrypeEN, Troilus and Cressida: Preface. (1659) 
Poetic Justice, with her lifted scale, 
Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she 

weighs, 

And solid pudding against empty praise. 

Pope, The Dunciad. Bk. i, 1. 52. (1728) 


5 
Justice is blind, he knows nobody. 
Joun Dryven, The Wid Gallant. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1663) 
For Justice, though she’s painted blind, 
Is to the weaker side inclined. 
SAMUEL Butrer, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto iii, 1. 
709. (1678) 
Justice is lame as well as blind, amongst us. 
Tuomas Otway, Venice Preserved. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1682) 
Justice is justly represented as Blind, because 
she sees no Diffierence in the Parties concerned. 
WILL1AM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
407. (1693) 


Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, and 
is therefore always represented as blind. 

Josern Appison, The Guardian. No. 99. (1713) 

There is a similar legal maxim, “Tustitia non 

novit patrem nec matrem; solum veritatem 

spectat” (Justice knows neither father nor 

mother; it has regard only to truth). 
Justice is blind not deaf.—Justice listens too 
much and looks too little. 

STEELE MacKAYE, Paul Kauvar. Act i. (1888) 
Justice is blind. Blind she is, an’ deef an’ dumb 
an’ has a wooden leg. 

FINLEY PETER DUNN, 

(1903) 


Cross-Examinations. 


Justice again our guide. (Astraea redux.) 
Drypen, Title of poem. (1660) Astraea was 
the goddess of justice. 


7 
A better thing than bravery is justice. (Melius 
est virtute ius.) 
Ennius, Hectoris Lytra. Frag. 201, Loeb. (c. 
180 B.C.) 
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8 
Justice without wisdom is impossible. 


J. A. Froupe, Short Studies on Great Subjects: 
Party Politics. (1850) 


Justice will not condemn even the Devil him- 
self wrongfully. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3116.(1732) 
10 


There is virgin Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 
(ἡ δέ re παρθένος ἐστὶ Δίκη, Διὸς éxyeyavia. ) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 256. (c. 800 B.c.) 
Quoted by Pirutarcn, Moralia, 781C: “She 
is a virgin, according to Hesiod, uncor- 
rupted.” 


The Foole hath sayd in his heart, there is no 
such thing as Justice. 
"Ὁ ΠΟΒΕᾺΒ Hossss, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 15.(1651) 


None calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth for 
truth: they trust in vanity, and speak lies; 
they conceive mischief, and bring forth ini- 
quity. (Non est qui invocet iustitiam, neque 
est qui iudicet vere.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, lix, 4. (c. 725 B.c.) 
Justice pleaseth few in their own house. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 398. 
(1640) After the Spanish proverb, “Justicia, 
mas no por mi casa.” A variant is, “Every 
man loves justice at another man’s expense.” 


Equal and exact justice to all men, . . . free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of person under the protection of the 
habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially 
selected,—these principles form the bright 
constellation which has gone before us. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, First Inaugural Address, 
4 March, 1801. Sometimes quoted, “Equal 
rights for all, special privileges for none,” 
but this exact phrasing has not been found 
in Jefferson’s works. 


14 

There should be no sword in the hand of 

Justice. (Tractanda putabat inermi iusticia. ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 80. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 


15 
He who refuses Justice surrenders everything 
to him who is armed. (Arma tenati | omnia dat 
qui iusta negat.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 348. (Ἐς. a. Ὁ. 60) 
16 
Justice may wink a little, but see at last. 
THOMAS MIDDLETON, The Mayor of Queens- 
borough. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1625) 
So Justice, while she winks at crimes, 
Stumbles on innocence sometimes. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto fl, 1. 
1177. (1663) 


17 
If mankind does not relinquish at once, and 
forever, its vain, mad, and fatal dream of 
justice, the world will lapse into barbarism. 
Georce Moore, Confessions of a Young Man 
Ch. 8. (1888) 
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1 

Justice without force is powerless; force with- 
out justice is tyrannical. (La justice sans la 
force est impuissante: la puissance sans la 


Justice est tyrannique.) 
ΒΙΑΙΒῈ Pascat, Pensées. Pt. i, art. ix, No. 8. 
(c. 1660) 


2 
Is it not by justice that the just are just? 
(ἄρ᾽ οὐ δικαιοσύνῃ δίκαιοί εἰσιν οἱ δὲκαιοι; 

Prato, Greater Hippias. Sec. 2876. (c. 375 B.C.) 
Things which partake of justice are just. (οἷον 
δίκαια μὲν ὅσα τοῦ δικαίου.) 

PLaTo, as quoted by ΠὨΙΟΟΕΝῈΒ LaERTIUuS, Plato. 

BK. iii, sec. 13. 


3 

To do justice and judgment is more accepta- 

ble to the Lord than sacrifice. (Facere miseri- 

cordiam et iudicium, magis placet Domino, 

quam victimae. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 3. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The Mahommetans say, “One hour in doing 
justice is worth a hundred in prayer.” 


4 
We love justice greatly, and just men but 
little. 
JosepH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 
Pt. iv, No. 10. (c. 1870) 


Two parties whose aim is justice only never 
refer matters to the judge. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 102. (c. 1258) 


6 
Though the sword of justice be sharp, it will 
not slay the innocent. (Kang tao sui k‘uai, 
pu chan wu tsui chih jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1141. (1875) 


7 

The memory of Dunbar’s [the Earl of Dun- 

bar] legal proceedings at Jedburgh are pre- 

served in the proverbial phrase, ‘“Jeddart 

Justice,” which signifies trial after execution. 
WALTER Scott, The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 

Border: Preface. (1802) 

We will have Jedwood justice—hang in haste 

and try at leisure. 

WALTER Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 

32. (1828) 
““Jeddart Justice”—hang first and try afterwards. 

P. H. Brown, History of Scotland, ii,263.(1902) 
Servants’-hall justice all the world over. 

Miss Brappon, Aurora Floyd. Ch. 16. (1867) 
The “justice’s justice’ of the Vibiuses and 
Floruses. 

F. W. Farrar, Life of St. Paul, p. 357. (1879) 


8 
Liberty plucks justice by the nose. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 3, 29. 
(1604) 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes Ῥ furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with 
gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 168. (1605) See 
also LAw: Tue NET or Law. 
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Tastice: even if slow, is sure. (πάντως ὕστερον 
ἦλθε δίκη.) 
Soton, Fragments. Frag. 13, Bergk. (c. 600 
B.c.) Quoted by Piutarcu, Lives: Solon, 
ii, 3. ) , 
Justice overtaketh every man. ( Δίκα κίχε πάντας.) 
Moscuvs, Lament for Bion, |. 114. (ς.150 B. 6.) 
Justice, though moving slowly, seldom fails to 
overtake the wicked. (Raro antecedentem sceles- 
tum | deseruit pede poena claudo.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 2, 1. 31. (23 B.C.) 
For though usurpers sway the rule a while, 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iii, 3, 76. (1591) 
Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
| Triumphs. 
LonGFELLow, Evangeline. Pt. i, sec. 3, 1. 34. 
(1847) See also under PUNISHMENT. 
10 
As soon as Justice returns, the golden age re- 
turns. (Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia 
regna. ) 
VerGIL, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. iv, I. 6. (37 B.C.) 


11 
Judging from the main portions of the history 
of the world, so far, justice is always in 
jeopardy. 

WaLt WuHitman, Democratic Vistas. (1870) 
12 
To no one will we deny justice, to no one 
will we delay it. (Nulli negabimus, nulli dif- 
feremus iustitiam. ) 

Unknown, Magna Carta, 12 June, 1215. 


ὲ IV—Justice and Mercy 

1 

He who spares the bad seeks to corrupt the 
good. (Parcit quisque malis, perdere vult 
bonos. ) 

CLEOBOLUS OF RHODES, Maxim. (c. 550 B.C.) 
This is the Latin version, as given by Αυ- 
SONIUS, Septem Sapientum Sententiae, |. 19. 
There is a similar Latin proverb included in 
some editions of Publilius Syrus, also, pos- 
sibly, a translation of Cleobolus: ‘“Bonis 
nocet quisquis pepercerit malis” (He hurts 
the good who spares the bad). The Italians 
say, “Chi pardona al cattivo, offende il 
buono.” 

Law is weakened when the judge grows tender- 
hearted. (Dissolvitur Iex cum fit iudex miseri- 
cors.) 

PuBLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.171.(c.43 B.C.) 
You may honorably spare the bad if you spare 
the good. (Honeste parcas improbo ut parcas 
probo.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.261.(c.43 B.C.) 
You harm the honorable by championing the un- 
worthy. (Honestum laedis cum pro indigno in- 
tervenis.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 268. 

You yourself do wrong when you do not punish 
it. (Iniuriam ipse facias ubi non vindices.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 323. 
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You may spare even the bad, if the good must 
perish with him. (Malo etiam parcas, si una peri- 
turus bonus.) 

Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 386. There 
is a similar Latin proverb, “Satius est pro- 
desse etiam malis propter bonos, quam bonis 
deesse propter malos” (Better to be of 
service even to the bad for the sake of the 
good, than to fail the good on account of 
the bad). 

In overlooking the offences even of a good man, 
you impair the laws. (Probi delicta neglegens, 
leges teras.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 516. 

To do good to the evil is evil. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. 4. Apol. 11. (c. 1257) 

He who confers benefits on evil men heaps in- 
juries upon the good. 

Sap!, Gulistan. Ch. 1, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 
Mercy to the bad is cruelty to the good. 

SaDI, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Apologue 8. 

He who shows mercy to a serpent injures hu- 
manity. 

Savt, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Apologue 16. 

Kindness to the sharp-toothed tiger is cruelty 
to the harmless flock. 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. 8, Apologue 53. 

A wys man seith: that “the juge that correcteth 
nat the sinnere comandeth and biddeth him do 
sinne.” 

CuHAucER, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 44. (c. 1387) 
Who that lawe hath upon honde 
And spareth forto do justice, 

For merci, doth noght his office. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 353. 
(1390) 

In id opinion to favour the ill, is to offende the 
good. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 106. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1, 202. 
(1595) 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iii, 5, 2. (1608) 
For true’s the saying, . . . “He harmes the good 
that doth the evil spare.” 

R. C., The Times’ Whistle, 1. 1350. (c. 1615) 
Miniatur innocentibus qui parcit nocentibus. He 
threatens the innocent who spares the guilty. 

Sir Epwarp Coke, Institutes. (1628) 

He that’s merciful 
Unto the bad, is cruel to the good. 

THOMAS RANDOLPH, The Muses’ Looking Glass. 
(ς. 1630) 

When by a pardon’d murderer blood is spilt, 
The judge that pardon’d hath the greatest guilt. 

Sm Jonn Dennam, Of Justice, 1. 81. (c. 1650) 
He “ΜΝ helpeth an evil man hurteth him that is 
good. 

Nicuoras Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 186. 

(1669) 
Our mercy is become our crime. 

Joxun Drypven, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. ii, 
Ἰ, 734. (1681) 

In the public administration of justice, mercy to 
one may be cruelty to others. 

Apvison, The Spectator. No. 169. (1711) 
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He that helpeth the Evil, hurteth the Good. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2163.(1732) 

Every unpunished murder takes away something 
from the security of every man’s life. 

DaNreEL WEBSTER, Argument, murder of Cap- 
tain Joseph White. Salem, Mass., 3 Aug., 
1830. 

There is a mercy which is weakness, and even 
treason against the common good. 

GrorceE Exiot, Romola. Bk. iii, ch. 59. (1863) 


1 
Thwackum was for doing justice, and leav- 
ing mercy to Heaven. 

Fretpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1749) 


2 
There is, I think, an old saying, that we “ought 
to be just before we are generous.” 

Mrs. Exriza Haywoono, The Female Spectator, 
ii, 27. (1744) 

How much easier to be generous than just. 

Junius, Letters. No. 56. (1771) 

It is easier to be beneficent than to be just. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. (c. 1776) As quoted by 
EMERSON, Uncollected Lectures: Natural 
Religion. 

Be just before you’re generous. 

SHERIDAN, The School for Scandal. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1777) Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 11. 
(1833) 

There is a most remarkably long-headed, flowing- 
bearded, and patriarchal proverb, which observes 
that it is the duty of a man to be just before 
he is generous. 

Dickens, Martin Chuszlewit. Ch. 13. (1843) 
The proverb is also quoted in David Copper- 
field, ch. 13. 


3 
Justice, that in the rigid paths of law, 
Would still some drops from Pity’s fountain 
draw. 
Jonn LANGHORNE, The Country Justice: In- 
troduction, 1. 125. (1774) 


4 
It is safer for a criminal to go unaccused than 
to be acquitted. (Hominem improbum non 
accusari tutius est quam absolvi.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxxiv, ch.4,sec.19.(c.10. B.C.) 


Pardon one offence and you encourage many. 
(Qui culpae ignoscit uni suadet pluribus. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae.No.587.(c.43 B.C.) 
The legal maxim is, “Impunitas semper ad 
deteriora invitat” (Impunity encourages 
worse offences). 
Sparing justice feeds iniquity. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, |. 1687. 
(1594) 
Every unpunished delinquincy has a family of 
delinquincies. 
HERBERT SPENCER, The Study of Sociology: 
Postscript. (1873) 


6 
Mercy and justice, marching cheek by jowl. 
JosHua Svyivester, tr., Divine Weekes and 
Workes. Week i, day 1. (1591) 
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1 
He who is merely just is severe. (Qui n’est 
que juste est dur.) 

VoLtalre, Letter to the King of Prussta, 1740. 
One can not be just if one is not humane. (On 
ne peut étre juste si on n’est humain.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 28. (1746) 


V—Justice and Injustice 
P See also Just and Unjust 
Justice requires no subtle sophistries ; 
It in itself hath fitness; but injustice, 
Being rotten at the heart, needs cunning treat- 
ment. 
(κοὐ ποικέλων δεῖ τἄνδιχ᾽ ἑρμηνευμάτων 
ἔχει γὰρ αὐτὰ καιρόν' ὁ δ' ἄδικος λόγος 
νοσῶν ἐν αὑτῳ φαρμάκων δεῖται σοφῶν.) 
Euripives, Phoenissae, 1. 470. (c. 420 B.C.) 


Justice needs not Injury to assist it, in getting 
its own. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3115.(1732) 


4 
I have loved justice and hated iniquity; there- 
fore I die in exile. (Dilexi iustitiam et odi 
iniquitatem, propterea morior in exilio.) 
Pore Grecory VII (HILDEBRAND). (1085) See 
Bowopen, Life. Bk. iii, ch. 20. 


5 
Love of justice, with most men, is nothing 
but the fear of suffering injustice. (L’amour 
de la justice n’est, en la plupart des hommes, 
que la crainte de souffrir l’injustice. ) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 78. (1665) 


6 
Delay of justice is injustice. 
W. S. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Peter 
Leopold and President Du Paty. (c. 1829) 


7 
The hour of justice does not strike 
On the dials of this world. 
(L’heure de la justice ne sonne pas 
Aux cadrans de ce monde. ) 
Maurice MAETERLINCK, Measure of the Hours. 
(c. 1900) 
8 
Injustice is relatively easy to bear; what 
stings is justice. 
H. L. MENCKEN, Prejudices.Ser.iii,p.101.(1922) 


9 
Justice itself is sometimes fraught with harm. 
(ἀλλ’ ἔστιν ἔνθα xh δίκη βλάβην φέρει.) 

Sopnoc tes, Electra, Ἰ. 1042. (c. 409 B.C.) 

The laws of justice cannot exist without some 
mixture of injustice. (Les lois mesmes de la 
justice ne peuvent subsister sans quelque meslange 
d’injustice.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 20. (1580) 
The Expence is so high that the Remedy, Justice, 
is worse than Injustice, the Disease. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
10 
The strictest justice is sometimes the greatest 
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injustice. (lus summum saepe summast mali- 
tia.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 796. (163 
B.c.) Cited as “a true saying.” 
Injustice often arises through chicanery, that is, 
through an over-subtle and even fraudulent con- 
struction of the law. This it is, that gave rise to 
the now familiar saw, “The greatest justice, the 
greatest injustice.” (Summum ius, summa iniuria.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 10, sec. 33. (c. 
45 s.c.) The axiom is variously translated: 
“Extreme justice, extreme injury,” ‘The 
greater the justice, the greater the injury,” 
“The more law, the less justice,” and so on. 
It is cited by many writers, among them 
ErAsMus, Adagia, i, x, 25, and is included 
by TAVERNER in his Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 28, with the rendering, “Extreme 
law is extreme wrong.” A later variant is, 
“Summum ius, summum crux” (The highest 
justice, the highest cross). 
The greatest justice the ancients held to be the 
greatest torture. (Summum ius antiqui summam 
putabant crucem.) 
Lucius Junius CotuMELLA, De Re Rustica, i, 
7. (c. A.D. 35) 
How true it is that “complete legality is com- 
plete injustice.” (O vere “ius summum summa 
malitia.’’) 
ST. JEROME (Hieronymus), Letters Let i. 
sec. 14. (A.D. 370) 
Too much severity is hateful. 
nimius.) 
CLauDIAN, De Quarto Consulatu Honorit Au. 
gustt, 1. 403. (Α. Ὁ. 398) 
According to the adage, the extremitie of iustice 
is extreme iniustice. 
RICHARD GRAFTON, Chronicle, ti, 228. (1569) 


Justice without mercie were extreme iniurie. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 461. (1580) 

Extremity of right is wrong. .. . Extremity of 
law is extremity of wrong. 

JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, pp. 172, 182 
(1639) 

To strictest justice many ills belong, 
And honesty is often in the wrong. . 

Nicuoras Rowe, tr., Lucan’s Bello Civili. Bk. 
viii, 1. 657. (1718) An interpolation by Rowe. 

There is one motto that ought to be put at the 
head of our penal code, “Summum ius, summa 
iniuria.” 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. ii, No. 139. (1820) 
The Germans say, “Zuviel Recht ist Unrecht” 
(Too much justice is injustice), or “Scharf 
Recht ist Unrecht,” or “Streng Recht, gross 
Unrecht,” or “Je mehr Gesetze, je weniger 
Recht”? (The more laws the less justice) 

Justice can be a very harsh thing. 

CiarIssa CUSHMAN, 1 Wanted to Murder, Ὁ. 

133. (1941) 


(Triste rigor 


11 
Justice is sweet and musical: but injustice 
is harsh and discordant. 

H.D.THoreau,Slavery in Massachusetts.(1854) 
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‘KALENDS, GREEK, see under Never 
KEEPING 
See also Getting and Keeping 


; 
As the proverb says, that which is good to 
take is good to keep. (Comme dit le proverbe, 
ce qui est bon a prendre est bon ἃ garder.) 
BeauMarRcHaIS, Le Barbier de Seville. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1775) 


2 
Who may holde a thing that wol awey? 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 1628. (c. 1374) 
Who maie holde that will awaie? 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Lament no more, good wife, for who can kepe 
that must needes awaie ? 

WitLiam BuLrein, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence, p. 121. (1564) 
Who can hold that will away? 
BEN Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre. Act i, sc. 
1. (1614) 
Keep me not under lock and key, 
For who can hold what will away? 
James Masse, tr., Exemplary Novels, Ὁ. 196. 
(1640) 
WHAT YOU HAVE, HOLD, see under HAVE. 


You'll keep it no longer than you can a Cat in 
a Wheel-barrow. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6025.(1732) 
4 


He that keeps his own, makes war. 
Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 847 (1640) 
5 


According to the proverb, keep a thing seven 
years, and then if thou hast no use ont’, 
throw’t away. 

THOMAS KILLIGREW, The Parson’s Wedding. 

Act ii, sc. 7. (1663) 

They say, keep a thing seven year, an’ ye’ll aye 
find a use for’t. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 21. (1816) 
As my canny subjects in Scotland say, If you 


keep a thing seven years, you are sure to find a 
use for it at last. 


WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 28. (1826) 
King Charles II to Dr. Rochecliffe. 
It is the very thing....I put it away and 


forgot it. They say if you keep a thing seven 
years... 


; CuHartes Reane, Hard Cash. Ch. 29. (1863) 


Keep all you have and try for all you can. 


: Lorp Lytton, King Arthur. Bk. ii, 1. 70. (1848) 


It is not easy, single-handed, to keep what 
others want. (Non facile solus serves quod 
multis placet. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.453.(c.43 B.C.) 


8 
Keep some till furthermore come. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 110. (1670) 
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9 

Kent first in our account, doth to itself ap- 
ply, ... this Blazon first, Long Tails and 
Liberty. 

MicHaAEL Drayton,Poly-olbion,xxiii,237.(1613) 
The Kentish men of old were said to have tails, 
because trafficing in the Low Countries, they 
never paid full payments of what they did owe, 
but still left some part unpaid. 

Fynes Moryson, Itinerary, iii, i, 53. (1617) 

I shall not dispute whether Long-tails of Kent, 
Or papist, this name of disgrace did invent. 


Unknown, Rump Songs. Pt. ii, p. 47. (c. 1639) 
10 


“Α man of Kent.” This may relate either to 
the liberty or the courage of this county men. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies: Kent, ii,122.(1662) 
Are all to idle discord bent, 
These Kentish men—those men of Kent. 
CHRISTOPHER SmarT, Fables. No. 2. (c. 1750) 
All the inhabitants of Kent east of the river 
Medway, are called Men of Kent. . . . The rest 
. are stiled Kentish-men. 
FRANCIS GrosE, A Provincial Glossary: Kent 
(1787) 


11 
A knight of Cales [Cadiz] and a gentleman 
of Wales, 
And a laird of the North countree, 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 
Will buy them out all three. 

JaMeEs HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 
Cited by FULLER, Worthies, ii, 121. (1662) 
Grose, Provincial Dictionary: Kent. (1790) 
BarHAM, Ingoldsby Legends: The Leech of 
Folkstone. (1840) Cadiz, in Spain, it may 
be explained, was captured by the Earl! οἱ 
Essex in 1596, who made some sixty of his 


retainers Knights of Cadiz. 
12 


Very reasonable is their conceite, which doe 
imagine that Kent hath three steps, or de- 
grees, of which the first (say they) offereth 
wealth without health; the second giveth both 
wealth and health; and the thirde affoordeth 
health onely, and little or no wealth. 
WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 181. (1576) 
The Inhabitants distinguish it into three . . 
portions . . . , the upper, lying upon the Thames, 
... healthy, but not altogether so rich; the 
middle, .. . both healthy and rich; the lower, 


. Tich, but withal unhealthy, because of the 
wet marshy soil. 


WILLIAM CAMDEN, Britannia: Kent,i,215.(1586) 


13 Sith the Saxon king, 
Never was woolfe seene, many nor some, 
Nor in all Kent, nor in Christendome. 
EDMUND Spenser, The Shepheardes Celender: 
September, 1. 151. (1579) 
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I can live in Christendome as well as in Kent. 

Joun Ly ty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc.4.(1592) 
William the Conquerour hauing heard the prou- 
trb of Kent and Christendome, thought he had 
woone a countery as goode as all Christendome 
when he was enfeofed of Kent 

THomas NasHe,Works ‘erst V,221, (1599) 
“Neither in Kent nor Christendom.” . This 
home proverb ... ought to be restrained to 
English Christendom, whereof Kent was first con- 
verted to the faith. 

THOMAS Futter, Worthies: Kent, ii,122.(1662) 
“Neither in Kent nor Christendom.” Kent is ob- 
viously singled out as containing the metropolis 
(Canterbury) of an English Christendom. 

W. W. SKEAT, in PEcGE, Kenticisms,p.62.(1876) 


KENTUCKY 


1 
In the Blue Grass region 

A “Paradox” was born. 
The corn was full of kernels 

And the “colonels” full of corn. 

Cuier JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL, [mpromptu 
Epigram. (c. 1825) He had been asked for a 
thyme on the word “paradox,” which, of 
course, this is not. See Brooks, The World of 
Washington Irving, p. 365, note. 

Here’s a health to old Kentucky ... 
Where each succeeding morn 

Finds “the corn is full of kernels, 
And the Colonels full of corn.” 
W.J.Lampton,7o Old Kentucky.St.7.(c.1900) 


2 
Nine cheers went up for “Old Kaintuck.” 

J. A. QuiTMan, in CLarBornE, Life, i, 42.(1819) 
There’s no place on the universal ‘arth like old 
Kaintuck. 

C. F. Horrman, A Winter in the West, ii, 119. 


Dat ain’t no sech kentrv as 
ΚΑΤΕ ΟΒΟΡΙΝ, Bayou Folk, Ὁ. 132. (1894) 


When the said Henderson & Co. proposed pur- 
chasing the lands below the Kentuckey, the 
Dragging Canoe told them it was the bloody 
Ground, and would be dark, and difficult to 
settle it. 
Virginia State Papers, i, 283. (1777) 
The fertile region, now called Kentucke, then but 
known to the Indians, by the name of the Dark 
and Bloody Ground. 
Joun Firson, The Discovery, Settlement, and 
Present State of Kentucke, p. 8. (1784) 
In consequence of which [fighting], the country 
being thickly shaded was called in their [hunters’} 
expressive language, the dark and bloody ground. 
MARSHALL, Kentucky, p. 10. (1812) Marshall 
is right and Filson wrong. The phrase is not 
a translation of the Indian name for Ken- 
tucky, but was given the state because of 
the early strife over its hunting grounds 
and land. The Cherokee word “kentucke” 
meant simply a meadow or prairie. 
Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground. . 
O’Hara, The Bivouac of the. Dead. (1847) 


KICK 


KEY 


4 
You can’t get in tonight; you’ve got the key 
of the street, my friend. 

Dicxens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 47. (1837) “To 
have the key of the street” is used of a man 
who has been turned out, or locked out, of 
his house. 


5 
He tries all the keys in the bunch. 
THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 189. (1633) 
CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 60. (1639) 
The used key is always bright. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1744. See under SLOTH. 


6 
Youre key is mete for euery lok. 

Joun SKELTON, Works (Dyce), i, 20. (c. 1525) 
Your Key fits not that Lock. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6052.(1732) 


7 
Not all keyes hongen atte oon wyues gyrdell. 
Unknown. MS. Latin No 394, Rylands 
Library. (c. 1400) 
The keys hang not all by one mans gyrdell. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
All the keyes hang not at one man’s girdle. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 45. (1579) 
All the keys of the countrey hangs not at ane belt. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 8. (c. 1595) 
All keys hang not on one girdle. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 721. (1640) 
The keys hang not at one man’s girdle. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 110. (1670) 
All the keys of the world hings not at your belt 
Spoken to those who refuse us their help. 

JaMEsS KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 62. (1721) 

The French say, “Tout le clefs ne pendent 
pas a une ceinture”; the Italians, ‘Tutte le 
chiavi non pendono ad una cintura.” It is 
also a proverb in other languages. 


KICK 


8 

It is human nature to kick a fallen man. 
(ὥστε σύγγονον | βροτοῖσι τὸν πεσόντα λακτίσαι 
πλέον.) 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 884. (458 B.C.) 
It is a base Thing to tread upon a Man, that 
is down. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2847.(1732) 
What! Ben, my old hero, is this your renown? 
Is this the new go ?—kick a man when he’s down? 

Tuomas More, Epistle from Tom Crib to Big 

Ben. (1815) Referring to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and his exile to St. Helena. “Big Ben” 
was a nickname for the Prince Regent. 
I don’t know whether it is very brave in you 
to hit a chap when he is down. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 29. (1853) 
“Hit him, he has got no friends.”—J bid. 
When a man’s down, you know, people are in- 

clined to kick him. 

Huon Pentecost, The Twenty-Fourth Horse, 

p. 80. (1940) An American variant is, “Kick 
_ him again; he’s down.” 


KICK 


1 

He’s not got a kick left in him. He’s done for, 

“down and out.” The phrase is from pugilism. 
E. C. Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable: 
» Kick. (1870) 


2 
He who takes his own course is a Kicker or 
Bolter. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
Vol. ii, bk. iti, ch. 63. (1888) 
There were some kickers, of course, but the 
crowd agreed. 
Kirk Munroe, The Golden Days of ’49, p. 40. 
(1889) 
Every one of the kickers has left. 

C. T. WINCHESTER, An Old Castle, p.203.(1900) 
His people had been kickers—they had kicked 
over the grub, and the cooking, and the camp 
sites. 

R. Cummins, Sky-High Corral, p. 71. (1924) 


3 
I marched the lobby, twirled my stick, .. . 
The girls all cried, “He’s quite the kick.” 
GrorcE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, Broad Grins. 
(a. 1836) 


A kick that scarce would move a horse, 
May kill a sound divine. 
Cowprer, The Yearly Distress, 1. 63. (1779) 


5 

The kick of the Dam hurts not the Colt. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4611.(1732) 

6 


To kick the bucket, to die. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Kick. (1785) 
Pitt has kick’d the bucket. 

Joun Wo ccor (PETER PINDAR), Tristia. (1806) 
Till time himsel’ turn auld and kick the bucket. 

RosBert TANNAHILL, Poems, Ὁ. 57. (1810) 

To kick the bucket, an unfeeling phrase for to die. 

WILLIAM Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 55. (1828) 
Despondency may make you kick the beam and 
the bucket both at once. 

THomMas Hoop, Hood’s Own. Ser. i, No. 5. 
(1838) The beam referred to is the beam on 
which a pig is suspended by the heels to 
be slaughtered, and which it kicks in its 
death struggles. In Norfolk, England, it is 
called a “bucket,” which is one of several 
explanations of the origin of the phrase. 

{He} will do the right thing in the end before 
he kicks the bucket. 

Grant ALLEN, Tents of Shem. Ch. 10. (1890) 
A man that’s getting near to kicking the bucket 
can’t be too careful of what he says. 

W. P. RipceE, Son of the State. Ch. 11. (1899) 
Gin and rum and destiny play funny tricks, 
And poor Jenny kicked the bucket at seventy-six. 
: Moss Hart, Lady in the Dark. Act ii. (1941) 


I'll go about with the rogue. He is inclined to 
kick over the traces. 

Henry Kincsrey, Ravenshoe. Ch. 42. (1861) 
The effervescence of genius which drives men to 
kick over the traces of respectability. 

LESLIE STEPHEN, Hours in a Library, ii, 354. 

(1876) 
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8 
You needn’t kick before you’re spurred. 
A. B. LONGSTREET, Georgia Scenes. (1835) 


9 
You have an ugly kick in your gallop. 

B. H. MALEW,, tr., Gil Bias. Bk.iii,ch.10.(1809) 
A grapeshot ... had shattered his left thigh, 
and considerably shortened it, thereby giving him 
a kick in his gallop. 

MICHAEL Scott, The Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 

1. (1836) 
10 
It is a slippery course to kick against the 
goads, (mort κέντρον δὲ τοι] λακτιζέμεν τελέθει 
ὀλισθηρὸς οἶμος.) 


Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. ii, 1. 94. (ς. 475 Β.ς.) 
Kick not against the pricks. (πρὸς κέντρα κῶλον 
ἐκτενεῖς.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, |. 325. (c. 470 

B.C.) 
Kick not against the pricks lest thou strike to 
thy hurt. (πρὸς κέντρα μὴ λάκτιζε, μὴ παίσας 
μογῇ:.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, }. 1624. (458 B.C.) 
Better slay victims unto him than kick 
Against the pricks, man raging against God. 
(θύοιμ᾽ ἂν αὐτῷ μᾶλλον ἣ θυμούμενος 
πρὸς κέντρα λακτίζοιμι θνητὸς ὧν θεῷ.) 

Euripipes, The Bacchae, 1. 794. (c. 410 B.c.) 
If you strike a goad with your fists, it’s your 
hands that suffer. (Si stimulos pugnis caedis, 
manibus plus dolet.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 768. (c. 186 B.C.) 
Cited by Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 410, 
with the addition, “Spit against the wind 
and you spit in your own face.” 

It’s folly kicking against the pricks (Inscitiast, 
advorsum stimulum calces.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 78. (161 B.c.) The prov- 
erb is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 46, 
who explains that it applies to anyone who, 
impatient under any affliction or injury, by 
attempting to avenge themselves, increase 
their misfortunes. The adage originates from 
the custom of goading oxen to make them 
go forward, and if they are restive or push 
back, they merely drive the goads in farther. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
(σκληρόν σοι πρὸς κέντρα λακτίζειν.) 

New Testament: Acts, xxvi, 14. (c. 65 α.Ὁ.) 
The Vulgate is, “Durum est tibi contra 
stimulum calcitrate.” The phrase is used in 
ix, 5, in the Revised Verston, and is also in 
the Vulgate, but not in the Greek. The Latin 
cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 46. 

Says horse to ass, Kick not against the goad. 
(ἵππος byw, πρὸς κέντρα μὴ λάκτιζέ πω.) 

PRISCIAN, Elements of Grammar, 356, 13. (c. 
A.D. 500) 

Hit is to the ful harde and wik for to wirk a-gaine 
the prik. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 19626. (c. 1300) 
And eek be war to sporne ageyn an al. 

CHAUCER, Truth, ]. 11. (c. 1380) 

And thus min honde ayein the pricke 
I hurte and have don many a day. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1.116.(1390) 
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Foly it is to spurne against a pricke, 
To stryue against the streme, to winche or kicke 
Against the hard wall. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
It is hard to fling at the brod [goad] or kick at 
the prick. 

FEercuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (c. 1595) 
It is madness in a man to kick against a thorne, 
to strive against a stream. 

Davw Tuvit, Vade Mecum, Ὁ. 46. (1638) 

To blow against the wind, to kick against the 
pricks. 

Isaac BARROW, Sermons, iii, 394. (c. 1670) 
Advising that honest man is kicking against the 
pricks. 

SMOLLETT, tr., Don Quixote, iv, 214. (1755) 
It is folly to kick against tenpenny nails. 

Marryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 3. (1842) 

I just know enough not to start kicking against 
the pricks. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE, Murder in Retrospect, p. 

56. (1942) 


1 
I am going to be an absolute wreck astern. 
(Puppis pereunda est probe. ) 
Prautus, Epidicus, |. 74. (c. 200 8.6.) 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As quick as lightning in the breech, 
Just in the place where honour’s lodg’d, 
As wise philosophers have judg’d; 
Because a kick in that place more 
Hurts honour than deep wounds before. 
SAMUEL BuTLer, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto iii, 1. 
1065. (1663) 
Give the Methusalahs a kick in the pants. 
R. A. J. WALLING, The Spider and the Fly, 
p. 20. (1940) 


“Which is the monkey’s allowance, I sup- 
pose,” said the traveller, “more kicks than 
half pence.” 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 34. (1824) 
The allusion is to monkeys led about to 
perform their tricks. If they perform badly 
they get the kicks, but their masters get the 
half-pence. More abuse than profit is the 
meaning of the phrase. 

When you get on board, you'll find monkey’s al- 
lowance—more kicks than half-pence. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 2 (1833) 

On active service kicks are more plentiful than 
halfpence. 

E. J. Harpy, Mr. Thomas Atkins, 297. (1900) 


3 
To kick one’s self, often used with an infinite 
variety of adjuncts,—i.e., to kick one’s self 
“all over the house,” “all over the place,” 
etc..—means to feel or express violent dis- 
satisfaction with one’s self. 

W.S. Watsu, Handy-Book of Literary Curiosi- 

ties, p. 584. (1892) 


4 
Musae repudiatae, “Muses kickt downe 
stairs.” 
Antony Woon, Life, 27 Feb., 1685. 
When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why seemed you so deaf to my prayers? 


KIN 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why should you kick me downstairs ? 
UnxNowNn. Published anonymously in An 

Asylum for Fugitive Pieces. Vol. i, p. 15. 
(1785) Quoted by John Philip Kemble, in 
his play, The Panel. Act. i, sc. 1. (1788) He 
is sometimes credited with the authorship 
of the lines. 

Lord Melville informs me that he is about to be 

kicked upstairs (his expression) to be Secretary 

of State. 
J. W. Croxer, Diary, 31 May, 1821. 


ἐ KIDNEY 


To pronounce all to be thieves to a man, ex- 
cept myself, of course, and those men .. . 
that are of my own kidney. 

HucH Latmer, Sermons and Remains, p. 312. 

(ς. 1550) 
Think of that, a man of my kidney .. . that 
am as subject to heat as butter. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ili, 5, 116. (1601) 
This fellow is not quite of the right kidney. 

HEnryY Fievpinc, Don Quixote in England. Act 

iii, sc. 4. (1733) 
I am heartily glad to meet with a man of your 
kidney. 

FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1742) 
It was a large and miscellaneous party, but all 
were of the right kidney. 

BENJAMIN Disraeli, Endymion. Ch. 17.(1880) 


KILLING, see Murder 
KIN 


6 
Kinsfolk know well to envy, too. (τὸ σνγγενες 
yap καὶ φθονεῖν ἐπίσταται.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragmenta Incerta. No. 1606, 
Smyth. (c. 458 B.c.) Quoted by ARISTOTLE 
Rhetoric, ii, 10, 5. 

Your kinfolk are your scorpions. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 522. 
(1938) The French say, “On n’est jamais 
trahi que par ses siens” (One is never be- 
trayed except by one’s kindred) ; the Hindus 

: “Do no business with a kinsman ” 
He is na more cosin un-to me 
Than is this leef that hangeth on the tree. 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, 1. 150. (c. 1386) 

He’s my cousin-german, quite removed 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738; 

A Welsh cousin. A relation far removed; the 
Welsh making themselves cousins to most of the 
people of rank born in the country. 

Francis Grose, Provincial Dictionary: Welsh. 
(1790) 

And so do his sisters and his cousins and his aunts 

W. 5. Gupert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 


8 
If we are related we shall meet. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Character. (1844) 


ΚΙ͂Ν 


1 
Kinsfolkes with kinsfolke, wo to hym that 
hath nothing. (Parente con parente, guai 4 chi 
non ha niente.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Kinsman helps kinsman, but woe to him that 
hath nothing. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 19. (1629) 


2 
Visit your Aunt, but not every Day; and call 
at your Brother’s, but not every night. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
There is an old English Proverb which hints this, 
Love your relations, but live not near them. 
R, 5. Hawker, in Bytes, Life, Ὁ. 312. (1858) 


3 

As much akin as Lenson-hill to Pitson-pen. 
That is no kin at all. . . . Spoken of such as 
have vicinity ... without the least... 
consanguinity. 

THoMAS FULLER, Worthies: Dorset, i, 453. 
(1662) Lewesdon and Pillesden, two neigh- 
boring hills. 

As much sib’d as sieve and ridder, that grew 
both in a wood together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
A “ridder” or “riddle” is a coarse wire sieve. 

As sib as sive and riddle that grew both in one 
wood. Spoken to them who groundlessly pretend 
kindred to great persons. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 31. (1721) 
Whilk . . . sounds as like being akin to a peat- 
ship and a sheriffdom, as a sieve is sib to a riddle. 

WaLter Scott, Redgauntlet. Lett. 13. (1824) 


4 

Our English proverb, “It is good to be near 
a-kin to land,” holdeth in private patrimonies, 
not titles to crowns. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, li, 227. (1662) 

It is good to be near of kin to an estate. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 110. (1670) 
It is something to be sib [akin] to an estate. 
Because at the long run it may fall to us. 

JaMEs KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 197. (1721) 
My sister says, in the words of an old saw, It 
is good to be related to an estate. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, i, 81. (1748) 

5 
It is a common proverbe, “A man shuld kepe 
fro the blynde and gevyt to is kyn.” 

ΟΑΙΒΌΝΕΒ, ed., Paston Letters, ti, 73. (1461) 
Give your own sea maws your own fish guts. If 
you have any superfluities give them to your 
poor relations. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 118. (1721) 
We maun gie our ain fish-guts to our ain sea- 
maws. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 15. (1816) 

Repeated in Redgauntlet, letter 13. 
Keep your ain fish guts to your ain sea maws. 
This was a favourite proverb with Scott when 
he meant to express the policy of first consider- 
ing the interests that are nearest home. 

Epwarp B. Ramsey, Reminiscences of Scottish 

Life, v, 197. (1857) 
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6 
Moral, The nearer of kin, the sooner in. 
Smr JoHN Harincton, tr., Orlando Furioso. 
Bk. xvi. (1591) 
The nigher kinne the farther in. 
Rosert Torte, tr., Blazon of lealousie, Ὁ. 28 
(1615) 


Many kynsfolke and few freends, some folke 
sale. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i. ch. 11. (1546) 
A man may haue many kinsfolks, but few friends. 

Tuomas GAINSFORD, Rick Cabinet,fo.50.(1616) 
The love of kinsmen is grown cold, ‘many kins- 
men (as the saying is) few friends.” 

RosertT BurtToON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. i, memb. ii, subs. 2. (1621) 

Many kinsfolk and few friends. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 26. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94, (1670) with 
the comment, “One’s kindred are not always 
to be accounted one’s friends.” 

Many relations, few friends. 

SAMUEL PaLMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 252. (1710) 

Many aunts, many emms [relations], many kins- 
folk, few friends. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 251. (1721) 


8 
The kinsman’s ear will hear it. 

JaMEsS HoweELL, Proverbs, ἢ. 4. (1659) 
9 


For all your kindred make much of your 
friends. 

James HowELt, Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 
Wheresoever you see your kindred, make much 
of your friends. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5660. (1732) 
10 
A man cannot bear all his kin on his back. 
Spoken when we are upbraided with some bad 
kinsman. 

James KELL, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (1721) 
He that hath neither fools nor beggars among 
his kindred, is the son of a thunder-Gust. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
Τὶς a strange Forest that has no rotten Wood 
in ‘t, and a strange Kindred that all are good in ’t. 

FRANELIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
It is a melancholy truth that even great men 
have their poor relations. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Bleak House. Ch. 28. (1852) 
The Emperor also has straw-sandaled relatives. 
(‘Huang ti yeh yu ‘tsao hsieh ‘chin.) 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 
Even the Son of Heaven has his poor relations. 
(Tien tzi chiao hsia yu p‘in ch‘in.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2628. (1875) 


11 
Fer fro kitth and fro kynne. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman, text B, 
xv, 497. (1377) Kith and kin, country and 
kinsfolk, friends and relatives. The first 
meaning of “kith” is native land, and in 
later use, countrymen, friends, neighbors. 
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A mayd that’s neither kiffe nor kin to me. 
Tuomas ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ, A Chast Mayd in Cheap- 
side. Act iv, sc. 1. (1620) An early spelling 
of “kith.” 
Mark the natural kiths and kins 
Of circumstance and office. 
E. B. Βκοννινο, Casa Guidi Windows, i, 888. 
(1851) 


1 e 
The greater the kindred is, the less the kind- 
ness. 
Joun Lyty,Mother Bombie.Act iii,sc.1.(1594) 
A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 65. (1600) 


2 
It is a piece of luck to have relations scarce. 
(εὐτύχημα δ᾽ ἐστὶν ddlyous robs ἀναγκαίους ἔχειν.) 
MENANDER, The Doortender. Frag. Loeb, p. 
361. (c. 300 B.C.) 
God gives us relatives; thank God, we can choose 
our friends. 
Apprson Mizner, The Cynics’ Calendar, p. 1. 
(c. 1910) 


3 
O too, too forgetful of your own kin! (O 
nimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum!) 

Oviv, Heroides. Epis. i, 1. 41. (c. 10 B.c.) 


4 

When you are with your own kin, even far 

away, you do not miss your fatherland. (Ubi 

sis cum tuis et absis, patriam non desideres. ) 
PusBLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.705.(c.43 B.C.) 


5 
A bag full of flour and a purse full of money 
are the best relations in the world. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 485. (1940) 


6 

Relations are simply a tedious pack of peo- 
ple who haven’t got the remotest knowledge 
of how to live, nor the smallest instinct about 
when to die. 

Oscar WiLpE, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Act iii. (1895) A somewhat similar epi- 
gram is, “Relatives are persons who live too 
near and die too seldom.” A West African 
proverb declares, “He who refuses to die 
does not love his relatives.” 


: KINDNESS 


This kindness you have sown in no barren 
field. (Quod beneficium haut sterili in segete.) 
Accius, Andromeda. Frag. 73. (c. 140 B.C.) 


8 
Life is short. Let us make haste to be kind. 
(La vie est courte. .. . Hatons-nous d’étre 
bons.) 
: Henri Amie, Journal Intime, 16 Dec., 1868. 
Kind hearts are soonest wronged. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
A kind heart loseth nought at last. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 45. (1639) 
Hertfordshire Kindness (i.e. kindness of heart). 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 2498.(1732) 


KINDNESS 


10 

Little deeds of kindness, Little words of love 

Help to make earth happy, Like the Heaven 
above! 

Juta FLETCHER Carney, Little Things. (1845) 
Do not forget little kindnesses and do not re- 
member small faults. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 366. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


God help me so, I was to him as kinde 
As any wyf from Denmark un-to Inde. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 823. (c. 1388) 


12 

It is difficult to say how much men’s minds 
are conciliated by a kind manner and gentle 
speech. (Sed tamen difficile dictu est, quanto- 
pere conciliet animos comitas affabilitasque 
sermonis. ) 

Cicero, De O fficiis.Bk.ii,ch.14,sec.48.(c.45 B.C.) 
Kindness to the good is a better investment than 
kindness to the rich. (Quam ob rem melius apud 
bonos quam apud fortunatos beneficium collocari 
puto.) 

Cicero, De Officits. Bk. ii, ch. xx, sec. 71. 
Nothing is so popular as kindness. (Nihil est tam 
populare quam bonitas.) 

Cicero, Pro Ligario. Ch. xii, sec. 37. (45 B.C.) 

Quoted by MonrAIGNE, ii, 17. 
Persistent kindness conquers the_ ill-disposed. 
(Vincit malos pertinax bonitas.) 

Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. vii,sec.31.(c.a. Ὁ. 54) 
All Mankind is beholden to him that is kind to 
the Good. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 
“Kindness is a language that the deaf can 
hear and the dumb can understand.” 

Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 

Joun Boye O’REILLy, What Is Good? (1878) 
So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 

While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 

oo WHEELER Witcox, The World’s Need. 


4 
O wouldst thou be less killing, soft or kind. 


poe Mourning Bride. Act iii, sc. 6. (1697) 
1 


"Tis sweet to gaze into a kind man’s eyes. 
(els ὄμματ᾽ εὔνου φωτὸς ἐμβλέψαι γλυκὺ.) 
Evripipes, Ion, |. 732. (c. 440 B.c.) Quoted 
by Prutarcn, Moralia, 49F, 69A. 


15 
Kindnesse lyes not ay in ane syde of the 
house. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (c. 1595) 
Kindnesse comes of will. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. That is, 
love cannot be forced. 
Kindnesse cannot be bought for geir. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. “But rather 
by mutual good offices,’’ adds James KELLY, 
Scottish Proverbs, p. 227. 
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We can puind [distrain] for debt, but not for 
kindness. If our friends will not be kind to us, 
we have no remedy at law. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 349. (1721) 


1 
A forced Kindness deserves no Thanks. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 113. (1732) 
Kindnesses which we cannot requite, are trouble- 
some. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3126. See 
also under BENEFIT, 


2 

What boots the possession of the body, with- 
out that of the heart? Affection gained by 
kindness insures allegiance. 

SALOMON IBN GasiRoL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 242. (c. 1050) Quoted 
as Aristotle’s advice to Alexander. The same 
maxim transcribed by DuKEs from the Sod 
Hassodoth, in the Bodleian. In ALcazixi’s 
Ethics, bk. ii, ch. 4, a similar maxim is 


ascribed to Solon. 
3 


Enough, and more than enough, has your 
kindness enriched me. (Satis superque me 
benignitas tua | ditavit.) 

Horace, Epodes. No. i, 1. 31. (c. 20 B.C.) 


4 
Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, On the Death of Dr. Robert 
Levet. (1782) 


5 
Kindness consists in loving people more than 
they deserve. (Une partie de la bonté consiste 
peut-étre a estimer et a aimer les gens plus 
qu’ils ne le méritent. ) 
ΤΌΘΕΡΗ JoUBERT, Pensées. No. 71. (1810) 
Kindness is the sunshine in which virtue grows. 
R. G. Incersoit, A Lay Sermon. (c. 1890) 


6 
One can pay back the loan of gold, but one 
dies forever in debt to those who are kind— 
so says a Malay proverb. 
AGNES N. Keitn, Land Below the Wind. See 
Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1939, p. 572/1. 


) 
I should resemble the Ape, and kill it by cully- 
ing it. 
JoHN Lyty, Euphues and His England: Epistle 
Dedicatory (Arber), p. 215. (1579) 
With kindless, lo, the ape doth kill her whelp. 
GEOFFREY WHITNEY, Choice of Emblemes, 
188. (1586) 
She [the ape] killeth that which she loueth, by 
Pressing it too hard. 
Epwarp ΤΌΡΒΕΙΣ, The- Historie of Foure- 
Footed Beastes, p. 5. (1607) 
The ape so long clippeth her young that she at 
last killeth them. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1670) 
The Ape hugs her Darling till she kills it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4396.( 1732) 
That is a way to kill a wife with kindness. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 1, 
211. (1594) 
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A Woman Kilde with Kindnesse. 
Tuomas Heywooo. Title of play. (1607) 
I bear her an amorous grudge still. . . . I could 


kill her with kindness. 
GrorcE Farqunar, Love and a Bottle. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1699) 
You absolutely kill him with kindness. 
Grorce Cotman, sr.,The Jealous Wife. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1761) 
Don’t let them kill you with claret and kindness. 
Byron, Letters and Journals, iii, 205. (1815) 
He suffocates me with kindness. 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 421. (1869) 


8 
Better do a kindness near home than go far 
off and burn incense. 

ARTHUR E. Moule, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
See DooLittLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 323. 
(1872) 

CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, see under CHARITY 

9 

It is useless to do anyone a kindness, it is just 
as if you put your kindness in a well. (Nemi- 
nem nihil boni facere oportet; aeque est enim 
ac si in puteum conicias. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. A.D. 60) 

It is tint [lost] that is done to child and auld men. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 60. (c. 1595) 
We have a saying from Aristotle, Nec in puerum, 
nec in senem collocandum esse benefictum,—That 
our beneficence should not be fixed upon a 
child or an old man; for the child, before he 
comes to age will forget it, and the old man 
will die before he can requite it. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 135. (1629) 
Kindness is lost that’s bestowed on children and 
old folks. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 45. (1639) 
Kindness to the starfish is as wind in the desert. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 377.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 

10 


Not always actions show the man: we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind. 
eore Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 109. (1732) 


It i is a man’s kindly acts that are remembered 
of him in the years after his life. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 34. (c. 3550 B C.) 


Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
12 


Kindness alters when provoked by wrong. 
(Mutat se bonitas irritata iniuria.) 

PuBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.375.(c.43 B.C.) 
Kindness holds herself ever rich. (Semper beatam 
se putat benignitas.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 650. 


13 
That soft upbringing which we call kindness, 
destroys all the vigor both of mind and of 
body. (Mollis illa educatio quam indulgentiam 
vocamus, nervos omnes mentis et corporis 
frangit. ) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 

2, sec. 6. (c. A.D. 80) 
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Kindness will creep whar it mauna gang. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 247. (1678) 


1 
If thou cherish the tree of kindness, thou wilt 
assuredly eat the fruits of a good name. 
Savi, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 11. (c. 1257) 
Ungovernable anger causes terror, and unseason- 
able kindness kills respect. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 18. 
Sternness and gentleness are best combined: 
The leech both salves and scarifies, you’ll find. 
ΘΑΡΙ, Gulistan, viii, 18. 
“Use kindness,” saith the sage, “yet not so much 
That the wolf be emboldened thee to clutch.” 
Sani, Gulistan, viii, 18. 


2 
Rule by kindness rather than fear. (Beneficiis 
magis quam metu imperium. ) 

SatLust, Bellum Catalinae. Ch. 9. (c. 41 B.c.) 
Kindness is the noblest Weapon to conquer with. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3127.(1732) 


Kindness is greater than law. (Jén ch‘ing ta 
kuo wang fa.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1898. (1875) 


4 
Too full of the milk of human kindness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 5, 17. (1606) See 
under MILK. 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love. 

SHAKESPEARE, Taming of Shrew, iv, 2,41.(1594) 
And thy despised disdain too late shall find 
That none are fair but who are kind. 
᾿ THomas STANLEY, The Deposition. (1651) 


Kindness always begets kindness. (χάρις χάριν 
γάρ ἐστιν ἡ rixrovs’ del.) 


SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 522. (c. 409 B.c.) A line 
repeated in Oedipus at Colonus. Erasmus 
cites it, Adagia, i, i, 34, and gives the Latin, 
“Gratia gratiam parit.” 

Kindness is produced by kindness. (Benignitate 
benignitas tollitur.) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. ii, ch. 15, sec. 52. (c. 45 
B.C.) 

Thanks for one courtesy is a good usher to bring 
on another. 

James HowEe1t1, Letters. Bk. i, No. 9. (1645) 

One Kindness is the Price of another. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3764.(1732) 
ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER, See TURN. 
Kindnesses, like grain, increase by sowing. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.437.(1855) 
For a kindness as small as a drop of water one 
should give in return a whole spring. 

5. G. Crampton, Racial Proverbs, p. 366. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


7 
Kindness is very indigestible. It disagrees 
with very proud stomachs. 
THACKERAY, The Adventures of Philip. Bk. ii, 
ch, 6. (1862) 
We hate the kindness which we understand. 
H. Ὁ. TuHoreau, Letter to Emerson, 12 Feb., 
1843. 
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8 

Kindness is the first of all virtues. (L’hu- 

manité est la premiére des vertus.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 441. (1746) 


9 
One can always be kind to people one cares 
nothing about. 

Oscar Wipe, The Picture of Dortan Gray. 


(1891) 
10 


Animosities are mortal, but the Humanities 
live for ever. 
Joun Witson, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 35. 


(1828) 
11 


Kindness out of season is the same as enmity. 
(ἄκαιρος εὔνοια οὐδὰν ἔχθρας διαφέρει.) 


ZENOBIUS, Adagia, i, 50. (c. A.D. 130) 


12 
As kind as Cockburn; Ill break my heart to 
do them good. 
Unxnown, The Weakest Goeth to the Wall 
Act ii, sc. 3. (1600) 
As kind as a kite, all you cannot eat you'll hide. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) 
Kind as kings upon coronation day. 
DrypbEn, Hind and Panther. Pt. i, ]. 271. (1678) 


KING 
ee also Crown, Monarch, Prince, Throne 


Our converse with kings should be either as 
rare or as pleasing as possible. (τοῖς βασιλεῦσι 
det ws ἥκιστα ἤ ws ἥδιστα ὁμιλεῖν.) 

AESOP, to Solon, who had been banished by 
Croesus. (c. 550 B.c.) To which Solon re- 
plied, “Νο, indeed! Either as rare or as 
beneficial as possible.” See Prutarcn, Lives: 
Solon. Ch. 28, sec. 1. 

Affect not wisdom in the presence of a king. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
vii, 5. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

When you differ in opinion from the king, you 
have your hands in your own blood. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 31. (c. 1258) 
With the King and the Inquisition, hush! (Con 
el Rey y con la Inquisicion, chitos!) 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 570 

(1855) A Spanish proverb. 


14 
Sharp is the speech of a king, sharper and 
stronger than a two-edged sword. 

Anixar, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 100. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Why should wood strive with fire, flesh with a 
knife, a man with a king? 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 104. 

Soft is the tongue of a king, but it breaks the 
ribs of a dragon. 


AnIKar, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 105. 
18 


These unhappy kings, of whom so much evil 
is said, have their good points sometimes. 
(Ces malheureux rois dont on dit tant de mal. 
ont du bon quelquefois.) 
FraNGols ANDRIEUX, Meunier de Sans Souci. 
(c. 1810) 
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It is the lot of a king to do well but to be ill 
spoken of. (βασιλικόν πράττειν μὲν εὖ, κακῶς δ᾽ 
ἀκούειν.) 

ANTISTHENES, to Cyrus the Younger, King of 
Persia. (c. 405 B.c.) This is the form of the 
proverb given by Epictetus, iv, 6, 20. D1- 
OGENES LAERTIUS, vi, 3, gives it in slightly dif- 
ferent form; but also credits it to Antisthenes, 
as does Marcus AURELIUS, vii, 36. PLUTARCH, 
Sayings of Kings, 181F, credits it to Alex- 
ander the Great (c. 325 B.c.), but Alexan- 
der was probably merely quoting a proverb 
already well established. Carlyle saw it writ- 
ten in Latin on the town-hall of Zittau, Ger- 
many: “Bene facere et male audire regium 
est.” See CARLYLE, Frederick the Great, xv,13. 

Hold proud kings in hate. (Reges odisse supcr- 
bos.) 

Lucitius, Sermones. Frag. (c. 140 Β. c.) Quoted 
bv Cicero, Ad Atticum, ii, 8; vi, 3. 

The first art of kings is to be able to suffer hate. 
(Ars prima regni est posse invidiam pati.) 
SENECA, Hercules Furens, Ἰ. 353. (c. A.D. 60) 

Alexander understanding that some misreported 
him, went not about any way to revenge it, but 
answered sagely, and with a Princely modestie, 
that it belonged to a King to doe well, and heare 
yll. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 75. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


The king is a living law. (νόμον δὲ ὁ μὲν 
ἔμψυχος, βασιλεύς.) 

ARCHYTAS OF TARENTUM. (c. 400 B.C.) Re- 
peated by Diotogenes and Musonius. Sto- 
BAEUS, Florilegium, xlvii, 67. PH1Lo, De Vita 
Mosis, ii, 4, added a second clause: “‘and the 
law is a just king” (τὸν δὲ νόμον βασιλέα 
δίκαιον.) 

The king and the law are twins—one cannot ex- 
ist without the other. 

SALOMON IBN GaBiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 364. (c. 1050) A ver- 
sion of a sentence in the Sod Hassodoth, er- 
roneously ascribed to Aristotle: The follow- 
ing Greek inscription was found engraved 
upon a stone: “The king and the law are 
brothers—the one cannot exist without the 
other.” 

Laws go as kings please. (Alla van leyes do 
quicren Reyes.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 45. (1605) 
Pt. ii, ch. 37. (1615) This old proverb is 
said to have originated in 1085, when, in 
order to decide the contest between the two 
liturgies, Roman and Gothic, which had di- 
vided the Church of Spain for so long, Al- 
fonso VI threw a copy of each into a fire 
which had been kindled and blessed for the 
purpose, pledging himself to adopt the one 
which should come out unburnt. The Gothic 
manuscript was successful, but the king, who 
favored the other, broke his word and tossed 
it back into the flames, thus giving rise to 
the proverb. There are two other Spanish 
forms, “Tal la ley qual al rey” (The law is 
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as the king is), and “Nuevo rey, nueva Jey”’ 
(New king, new law). The French say, “Que 
veult le roy ce veult la loy” (What the king 
wishes the law wishes), and “De nouveau 
seigneur nouvelle mesnie.” 
Tholde spoken proverbe here take place: New 
lordes, new lawes. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle (1809), p. 233. (1548) 
Cited by Ray and Kelly, with the Latin, 
“Novus Rex, nova lex.” See also Scott, St. 
Ronan’s Well. Ch. 14. (1824) and Harpy, 
Fur from the Madding Crowd. Ch. 8. (1874) 

Of a new prince, new bondage. 
GeEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Kings, that made laws, first broke them. 

ΑΡΗΒΑ BEHN, The Golden Age. (1680) 

Quod placuit principi legis habuit vigorem: that 
is, the will and pleasure of the prince had the 
force of law. 

SAMUEL ADAMS, On Resistance to Tyranny. 
(1771) 


3 
A father may disregard an attack on his 
honor, but not a king. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 32b. (c. 


450) 
4 


The world is growing weary of that most 
costly of all luxuries, hereditary kings. 
GEORGE Bancroft, Letter, March, 1848. 
Kingship is passing down the vellow road. 
Donato Evans, Bonfire of Kings. (c. 1915) 
A modern king has become a vermiform appendix 
—useless when quiet, when obtrusive in danger 
of removal. 
AusTIN O'MALLEY, Epigram. (1932) 


5 
He that is to day a king to morrow shall die. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
x, 10. (c. 190 B.C.) 


6 
For comonly it 15 said that a kyng without 
letter or conynge is compared to an asse 
crowned. 

Lorp BERNERs, [Zon of Burdeux, 730. (c. 1534) 
An unlettered king is a crowned ass. 

EDWARD FREEMAN, The History of the Nor- 

man Conquest. Vol. ii, p. 277. (1868) 


( 
The king and his staff Be a man and a half. 
R. D. BLAcKMoRrE, Lorna Doone. Ch. 54. (1869) 
Cited as “‘an ancient saying.” 


8 
An honest king’s the noblest work of God. 
EpMUND BLuUNDEN, Elegy on King George V 
of England. (1936) 


9 
King Harry lov’d a man. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 327. (1605) 
King Harry loves a man, I can tell yee. 
SAMUEL Row _ey, When You See Me, sig. D3. 
(1613) 
The people hath it to this day in proverb, King 
Harry loved a man. 
Sr Rosert NAuNTON, Fragmenta Regalia (Ar- 
ber), p. 28. (c. 1630) 
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These three were knighted for their valour by 
King Henry the Eighth (who never laid his 
sword on his shoulders who was not a man). 
Tomas Futter, Worthies, iii, 263. (1662) 
King Harry lov’d a man, i.e. valiant men love 
such as are so, hate cowards. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 100. (1670) 
This was a hill in King Harry’s days. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 73. (1678) 
King Harry robbed the Church and died a beggar. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1678) 
The reference is, of course, to Henry VIII, 
not to Henry V. 


Ὶ 
The animal known as king is by nature car- 
nivorous. (ἀλλὰ φύσει τοῦτο τὸ ζῷον ὁ βασιλεὺς 
σαρκοφάγον ἐστίν.) 


Marcus Cato, Apothegm. (c. 160 B.c.) See 
PLuTArRcH,Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. viii, sec. 8. 
Kings are naturally lovers of low company. 
EDMUND BurkE, Speech, House of Commons, 
11 Feb., 1780. 
We hardly know any instance of the strength 
and weakness of human nature so striking and 
50 grotesque as the character of this haughty, 
vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, half 
Mithridates and half Trissotin, bearing up against 
a world in arms, with an ounce of poison in 
one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the other. 
Macautay, Essays: Frederick the Great. (a. 
1859) 
All kings is mostly rapscallions. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 23.(1884) 


2 

Better the king’s leavings than the lord’s 
bounty. (Mas vale migaja de rey, que mer- 
ced de sefior. ) 

CEeRvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 39. (1605) 
The Marquis of Santillana and the Comen- 
dador Nufiez give it: “Mas vale meajas del 
rey que zatico de caballero.” The king’s au- 
thority in the time of Cervantes had become 
paramount, and the power of the great 
nobles had been crushed by the policy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. This proverb there- 
fore must date from the sixteenth century 

Kings caff [chaff] is worth other men’s corne. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (c. 1595) 
They say ... that kings’ chaff is better than 
other folk’s corn. 

WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 34. (1818) Scott 
cites the proverb again in his Familiar Let- 
ters, ii, 318. 


3 
Without king or rook being able to help it. 
(Sin poderlo remediar rey o roqué.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 25. (1615) 
Alluding of course to the game of chess. 

I neither put down king nor set up king. (Ni 
quito rey, ni pongo rey.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 60. (1615) 
The words of Henry of Trastamara’s page 
when he helped his master to get the better 
of Pedro the Cruel; from a ballad on the 
death of King Pedro. 


4 
The vices of kings cannot remain hid, for the 
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splendor of their lofty station permits naught 
to be concealed. (Nec posse dari regalibus 
usquam | secretum vitiis; nam lux altissima 
fati | occultum nihil esse.) 

CiaupDIAN, Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu 

Honorit Augusti, 1. 272. (a. Ὁ. 398) 

Kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 609. (1594) 
"Tis so much to be a king, that he only is so by 
being so. The strange lustre that surrounds him 
conceals and shrouds him from us. (C’est tant 
estre roy, qu’il n’est que par la. Cette lueur 
estrangiere qui l’environne, le cache et nous le 
desrobbe.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 7. (1595) 
Many eyes are upon the King. 

THOMAS DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 106. (1616) 
In the fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot. 

TENNYSON, Idylls of the King: Dedication, 1. 

26. (1870) 


5 
To be a good king is difficult. 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xiii, ch. 15. (c. 500 
B.C.) Giles, tr. Confucius refers to this as a 
common saying, or proverb. 


6 
Whoever is king, is also the father of his 
country. 

ConcrEVE, Love for Love: Dedication. (1695) 
FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, see under FATHER. 


7 
He that eats the king’s goose doth void fethers 
an hundred years after. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Oye. (1611) 
Who eats of the king’s goose will void a feather 
forty years later. (Qui mange de l’oy du Roy 
chiera une plume quarante ans aprés.) 

Sirk Dupiey CariTon, Letter on the Impeach- 
ment of Lord Middlesex. (1623) The French 
also say, “Qui mange du Pape en meurt” 
τῷ who eats what is from the Pope, dies of 
it). 

Remember the proverb: “He that eats the king’s 
goose shall have the feathers stick in his throat 
seven years after.” 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 507.(1629) 
He that eats the king’s goose shall be choked 
with the feathers. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1670) 
Often have I thought of that excellent old adage, 
He that eats the King’s goose shall be choaked 
with his feathers. 

SAMUEL RicHarpsoN, Clarissa, iv, 243. (1748) 


8 
Everie one hath not the kings eare at com- 
mand. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Parler. (1611) 
Every man cannot come at the king. 
WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
788. (1681) 


9 
The royal prerogative of mercy, expressed by 
the old adage, ‘The King’s face gives grace.” 
T. H. Croxer, Note to Boswell, Johnson’s let- 
ter of 20 June, 1777. 
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Henry VIII ... blamed the implacability of 
James ...and quoted an old proverb—A 
King’s face should give grace. 

Scott, Tales of a Grandfather. Ch. 26. (1827) 


1 
Royalty is but a feather in a man’s cap: let 
children enjoy their rattle. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, when rejecting the offer 
of the title of king, in 1658. 
What shall we do with the bauble? Take it 
away ! 
OLIVER CROMWELL, picking up the mace, when 
dissolving the Long Parliament, 20 April, 
1653. (CARLYLE, Cromwell.) 


2 
A King’s a King, do Fortune what she can. 
MIcHaAEL Drayton, The Barons’ War. Bk. v, 
st. 36. (1596) 


3 
Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child. 
(Vae tibi terra, cuius rex puer est.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 16. (c. 250 B.C.) 
That the greate wise manne well perceiued, when 
hee sayde: Vae regno cujus rex puer est, Woe is 
that realme that hathe a chylde to theyr kynge. 

Sir THomMas More, Works (1557), p. 63/2. (c. 

1513) 
Woc to that land that’s governed by a child! 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITI, ii, 3, 11. (1592) 

Wo be to the kingdome whose King is a child, 
yet blessed is that kingdome whose King, though 
a child in age, is a man in worth. 

THOMAS FuLLER, The Holy State: Gustavus 

Adolphus. (1642) 


4 
All the kings of the earth, before God, are as 
grasshoppers; they are nothing, and less than 
nothing: both their love and their hatred is to 
be despised. 
JONATHAN Epwarps, Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God. Sermon preached 8 July,1741. 
If any of our countrymen wish for a king, give 
them Aesop’s fable of the frogs who asked a 
king; if this does not cure them, send them to 
Europe. They will come back good republicans. 
JEFFERSON, Letter to David Ramsay, 1787. 
No race of kings has ever presented above one 
man of common sense in twenty generations. 
JEFFERSON, Letter to Benjamin Hawkins, 1787. 
There is not a crowned head in Europe, whose 
talents or merits would entitle him to be elected 
a vestryman by the people of any parish in 
America. 
: Jerrerson, Letter to Washington. (1788) 


If the king is in the palace, nobody looks at 
the walls. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1844) 
Bad kings and governors help us, if only they are 
bad enough. 
Η EMERSON, Progress of Culture. (1875) 


There is no fellowship inviolate, 
No faith is kept, when kingship is concerned. 
(Nulla sancta societas | nec fides regni est.) 
Ennius, Thyestes. Frag. (c. 175 B.c.) As 
quoted by Cicero, De Officiis, i, 8, 26. 
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A king promises, but observes only when he 
pleases. 
᾿ H.G.Boun,Handbook οἱ Proverbs,p.292.(1855) 


That which is called firmness in a king is 
called obstinacy in a donkey. 
THOMAS ERSKINE (?), Epigram. (c. 1800) 
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And sovranty, so oft, so falsely praised, 
Winsome its face is, but behind the veil 
Is torment. 

(τυραννίδος δὲ τῆς μάτην αἰνουμένης 

τὸ μὲν πρόσωπον ἡδύ, τἀν δόμοισι δὲ 

λυπηρά.) 

Evuripipes, Jon, |. 621. (c. 419 B.c.) Way. tr. 
On kings and captains weigheth many a care. 
(πόλλ᾽ ἀνδρὶ βασιλεῖ στρατηλάτῃ μέλει.) 

EvuRIPIDES,/ phigeneia at Aulis, 1.646.(c.410 B.C). 
The ploughman hath more ease than a king. 

Rosert GREENE, Farewell to Follie. (1587) 
He knows not what it is to be a king 
That thinks the sceptre is a pleasant thing. 

ROBERT GREENE, Selimus. (1594) 

To bee a king is Fames butt, and Feares quiver. 

Sir THomMas Oversury, Newes from Any 

Whence: Answere to the Court Newes.(1613) 
What is a king? a man condemn'd to bear 
The public burthen of the nation’s care. 

MattTHEw Prior, Solomon. Bk. iii, 1. 275.(1718) 


Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, 
which knew not Joseph. (Surrexit interea rex 
novus super Aegyptum, qui ignorabat Toseph. ) 


soe Testament: Exodus, i, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 
1 


I like neither a devouring Stork, nor a Jupi- 
ter’s log [as king]. 

OweEN FELTHAM, Resolves (Dent), p. 169. 
(1620) In allusion to Aesop’s fable of the 
frogs who appealed to Jupiter for a king, 
and, dissatisfied with the log Jupiter gave 
them, found it replaced by a stork. 

If you despise King Log, you shall fear King 
Crane. 
Pa FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2749.(1732) 


Kings are out of play. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (c. 
1595) Cited by ΚΕΙ͂, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 225 (1721), with the comment, “It is not 
‘s right, in subjects, to jest upon kings.” 
Kings and Bares oft worries their keepers. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 70. (c. 1595) 
Kings are kittle cattle to shoe behind. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 38. (1818) 


13 
Where nothing is, the king looseth his right. 
(Doue ci ὁ nulla, il Re perde il suo dritto.) 
JouN Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
The French say, “La οὐ il n’ya que prendre, 
le roi perd son droit, ” or “Le roi perd sa 
rente ou il n’y a rien a prendre” (The king 
loses his rent where there is nothing to take). 
Where there is nothing to be had, even the 
King of France must lose his right. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5677.(1732) 
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1 
Such is our good pleasure. (Tel est notre bon 
plaisir. ) 

Francois I oF FRANCE. (c. 1515) His form of 
assent, and the formula by which his succes- 
sors indicated their approval of legislative 
enactments. See Sutty, Mémoires. “1,6 Roi 
le veut” (The King wills it), is the formula 
of royal assent as signified by the British 
king to the parliament. 


2 
Mad Kings and mad Bulls are not to be held 
by treaties and packthread. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 


3 
Good Kings never make War, but for the sake 
of Peace. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1715.(1732) 


4 
Kings judge the world, but the wise judge 
kings. 
SALOMON IBN GasiRoL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 25. (c. 1050) 
A king may be compared to a fire: too far, we 
feel its want; too near, we scorch. 
SALOMON IBN GaBiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. 
No. 366. ALI’s Sayings, Appendix, p. 85, Has: 
“The dainties of kings scorch the lips.” 


5 
The sun has set; no night has followed. (Sol 
occubuit; nox nulla secuta est.) 

GrraLpus bE Barri, in 1189, referring to the 
death of Henry II, and the accession of 
Richard I, Coeur-de-Lion, to the English 
throne. 

I had already begun to think that the lawyers 
for once talked sense, when they said the King 
never dies. He [George 11] probably got his 
death . . . by viewing the troops. 

Horace WALPOLE, Letters, 25 Oct., 1760. 

Rex numquam moritur. The king never dies. 

Str WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 

the Laws of England. Bk. iv, p. 249. (1769) 
The last fiery segment had disappeared beneath 
the purple horizon, and all was over. “The King 
is dead ...the King is dead! Long live the 
King !’’ And up from the sea rose the young 
monarch of a new day. 

Losp Durrearin, Letters from High Latitudes, 
p. 116. (1859) 

The death of Louis XIV was announced by the 
captain of the body-guard from a window of 
the state apartment. Raising his truncheon above 
his head, he broke it in the centre, and throwing 
the pieces among the crowd, exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “Le Roi est mort!” Then seizing another 
staff, he flourished it in the air as he shouted, 
“Vive le Roi!” 

Juris ῬΑΒΡΟΕ, Life of Louis XIV. Vol. iii, 457. 
(a. 1862) “Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi!” 
was first used on the death of Charles VII, 
in 1461, and last on that of Louis XVIII, 
in 1824. 

“It is true,” said Lord Lyndhurst, “that the 
king never ‘dies. ... The sovereign always ex- 
ists; the person only is changed.” 

H. Broom, Legal Maine . 36. (1911) 
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For Tom the Second reigns like Tom the First. 
᾿ Drypen, To Mr. Congreve, |. 48. (a. 1700) 


King’s words may not offend. 
RoBERT GREENE, Orpharion. (1589) 


7 
A certaine king used to say, that hee was like 
a Plane tree, under whose boughes, while the 
weather is foule, many shroude themselves, 
but when fayre weather commeth, they pull it 
uppe by the rootes. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ti, 

p. 199. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


8 
The king must wait while his beer’s drawing. 
W. C. Hazii1t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 375. (1869) 
They do say as the Queen must wait while her 
beer’s a-drawin’. 
QuiLLer-Coucn, Troy Town. Ch. 19. (1888) 


9 
Love and the Graces evermore do wait 
Upon the man that is a Potentate. 

RoBert HEerrIcK, Potentates. (1648) 
This axiom I have often heard, 

Kings ought to be more lov’d, than fear’d. 

Rosert Herrick, Love 
10 
Mightier is a king, when he is wroth at a baser 
man. (κρείσσων yap βασιλεύς, ὅτε χώσεται ἀνδρὶ 
χέρηϊ.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, |. 80. (ς. 850 B.C.) 

The wrath of a king is as messengers of death 
(Indignatio regis, nuncii mortis.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Grievous ever is the wrath of kings. (Gravis ira 
regum est semper.) 

SENECA, Medea, }. 494. (ς. A.D. 60) 

Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings 

PF ae tr., The Iliad. Bk ii, 1. 234. (1715) 


It is not good that many lords should rule, 
let there be one lord, one king. (οὐκ ἀγαθὸν 
πολνυκοιρανίη᾽ els κοίρανος ἔστω, | elt βασιλεύς.) 


Homer, Iliad Bk. ii, 1. 208. (c. 850 B.C.) 
12 


Proud is the heart of kings, fostered of 
heaven, for their honor is from God. (θυμὸς δὲ 
μέγας ἐστὶ διοτρεφέων βασιλήων, | τιμὴ δ᾽ ἐκ Διός 
ἐστι.) 


Homer, Iliad, ΒΚ. 1i, 1. 196. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Kings are from God. (δὲ Διὸς βασιλῆες.) 
Unknown, Homeric Hymns: To the Muses 
1. 4. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Kings are made by God, and laws divine. 
They give an account of their actions to God 
only. 
Sir Water Ratecnu, History of the World 
Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1614) 
The power of kings (if rightly understood) 
Is but a grant from Heaven of doing good. 
WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, Fables. No. 12. (1727) 
Unto my flock I daily preach’d 
Kings are by God appointed, 
And damn’d are those who dare resist, 
Or touch the Lord’s anointed. 
Unknown, The Vicar of Bray. (1734) 
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May you, may Cam and Isis, preach it long! 
“The right divine of Kings to govern wrong!” 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. iv, |. 187. (1742) Al- 
though Pope encloses the last line in quota- 
tion marks, it is probably his. Cam and Isis, 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
The Prussian kings hold their crown, not by the 
gift of the people, but by the grace of God. 
Otto von Bismarck, Speech, in the Prussian 
Reichstag, 1847. 
Divine right of kings means the divine right of 
anyone who can get uppermost. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Social Statics. Pt. ii, ch. 6, 
sec. 3. (1851) 


1 

He is both a noble king and a mighty warrior. 
(ἀμφότερον βασιλεύς τ' ἀγαθὸς κρατερός τ᾽ 
alxunrys.) 

Homer, [lad. Bk. iii, 1. 179. (c. 850 B.c.) Of 
Agamemnon. This was the favorite line of 
Alexander the Great, who always carried the 
Iliad and the Odyssey with him. See PLvu- 
TARCH, Moralia, 331C.Quoted by XENOPHON, 
Memorabilia, iii, 2,2, who wonders what rea- 
son Homer had for praising Agamemnon for 
qualities he did not possess. 


2 
It is no bad thing to be a king. (οὐ μὲν γάρ τι 
κακὸν βασιλευέμεν. 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 392. (c. 850 B.C.) 
King David and King Solomon 
Led merry, merry lives, 
With many, many lady friends, 
And many, many wives; 
But when old age crept over them, 
With many, many qualms, 
King Solomon wrote the Proverbs 
And King David wrote the Psalms. 
James Batt Naytor, David and Solomon. (c. 
1925) 


3 
You'll be king if you do right. (Rex eris si 
recte facies. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 59. (20 B.C.) 
Horace says that boys at play cry this, and 
the Scholiast gives the verse thus: ‘“He who 
does right will be king; he who doesn’t, 
won't be” (Rex erit qui recte faciet; qui non 
faciet, non crit). 

He who acts rightly, not he who holds sway, will 
be a king. (Qui recte faciet, non qui dominatur, 
crit rex.) 

; AUSONIUS, Techno paegnion, vii, 3. (c.a.D.390) 


Presently the kingly pile will leave but few 
acres to the plough. (Iam pauca aratro iugera 
regiae | moles relinquent. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 15, I. 1. (23 B.c.) 
When kings are building, draymen have some- 
thing to do. (Wenn die Kénige bau’n, haben die 
Karrner zu thun.) 


ς ScHILLER, Kant und Seine Ausleger. (a. 1805) 


The King’s cheese goes half away in parings; 
Viz. among So many Officers. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 1. (1659) 
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Whence grew the proverb, that the King’s cheese 
goes away three parts in parings? 

HowE Lt, The Parley of Beasts, Ὁ. 19. (1660) 
It is impossible for the King to have things done 
as cheap as other men. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 21 July, 1662. 

The King’s cheese goes away half in parings. .. . 
The courts of princes . . . are seldom free from 
pilferers . . . in places of trust. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.299.(1709) 
The king’s cheese is half wasted in parings; but 
no matter, "tis made of the people’s milk. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


6 
To love the king is not bad, but to be loved by 
the king is better. 
F, E. Hurme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 122. (1902) 
A West African proverb. 


7 
It is the misfortune of kings that they will not 
hear the truth. 
JOHANN Jacosy, to King Friedrich Wilhelm IV 
of Prussia, 2 Nov., 1848. 


8 

Though good faith should be banished from 
the rest of the world, it should be found in 
the mouths of kings. (Si la bonne foi était 
bannie du reste du monde, il faudrait qu’on la 
trouvat dans la bouche des rois.) 

JEAN IT oF FRANCE, speaking to his council. (c. 
1275) See his life in Biographie Universelle. 
L’Esprit dans V’Histoire, p. 113, attributes 
much the same phrase to Frangois I, “If fidel- 
ity were lost, it should be found in the heart 
of a king.” 

A kingis word shuld be a kingis bonde. 

Unxnown,Lancelot of the Laik, 1.1673.(c.1500) 

It is a comyn prouerbe. Verbum regis stet opor- 
tet, A kynges worde must stand. 

BisHop JOHN  FiIsHER, English 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 230. (1509) 

The king’s word is more than another man’s oath. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH, in ELLs, Original Letters. 
Ser. ii, p. 255. (1554) Cited as “this olde 
saynge.”’ 

Ye should be a king of your word. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1595) 


Works 


9 
Few indeed are the kings who go down to 
Ceres’ son-in-law [Pluto] save by sword and 
slaughter. (Ad generum Cereris sine caede ac 
vulnere pauci | descendunt reges.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 112. (c. A.D. 120) 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 
How some have been depos’d, some slain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d; 
Some poison’d by their wives, some sleeping kill’d: 
All murder’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rickard 11, iii, 2, 155. (1595) 
It is one of the incidents of my profession. 
Umberto I or Iracy, after escaping assassina- 
tion. (c. 1885) Sometimes quoted: ‘“Assassi- 
nation is the perquisite of kings.” In 1900 an 
assassin got him. 
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An accident of my trade. 
ALFONSO XIII oF SPAIN, to his English bride, as 
a bomb was hurled at their carriage on their 
wedding day, 31 May, 1906. Alfonso, how- 
ever, died in his bed. 


1 

I νου ἃ not call the king my cousin. Had I 
such a thing, . . . I would think myself so 
happy, that I would flatter no body. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 225.(1721) 
There’s the way it is wid women. When they get 
a daughter marrit, no matter to who, they’ll be 
that proud, . . . that they wouldn’t call the King 
their cousin. 

K. F. Purpon, Folk of Furry Farm.Ch.1.(1914) 


2 
The King may come to Kelly yet, and when 
he comes he'll ride. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 323.(1721) 
The King’s errand may come the cadger’s [beg- 
gar} gate [way] yet. A great man may want a 
mean man’s service. 

JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 311. 
Would to God the King’s errand might lie in the 
cadger’s gate. 

WALTER SCoTT, Journal, 22 Feb., 1826. 

See also GREAT AND SMALL. 


A king must not punish in the heat of passion. 
Kuatl I, Kinc or Eoypt, Teaching. No. vii. 
(c. 2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. 


4 

One king maintains the reputation of another. 
Kuatl I, Kinc oF Ecypt, Teaching. No. xxvi. 

Kings have most need to guard the life of kings. 

(Regi tuenda maxime regum est salus.) 

Σ SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 242. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


When the King speaks, every one else should 
be silent. 

Franz Liszt, Remark, as he had suddenly 
stopped playing before the Russian Emperor, 
when Alexander began whispering to the 
persons sitting near him. (c. 1856) 


A king of France dies, but ought never to be 
ill. 

Louris XVIII, when urged on account of illness 

not to hold his usual reception to celebrate 

the anniversary of St. Louis, 25 August, 1824. 

A KING SHOULD DIE STANDING, see under DEATH. 


7 

A king is known better by his courage, then 
his crowne. 

᾿ Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 190 (1579) 


Hiest in Court, nixt the weddie [gallows]. 
Sik Davin Lynpesay, The Complaint of 
Bagsche, 1. 151. (c. 1536) 
Nearest the king, nearest the widdie. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 252. (1678) 


9 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 
GERaLp Massey, The Kingliest Kings. (c. 1883) 
See also under Crown 


10 
[She} was more royalist than the king. 
H.S. Merniman, The Last Hope, Ch.35.(1904) 
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11 
Under kings women govern, but under queens, 
men. 

J. S. Mitz, The Subjection of Women. Ch. 3. 


(1869) Quoted as “4 bad joke.” 
12 


Kings most commonly, though strong in le- 
gions, are but weak in arguments. 
MILTON, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
(1649) 


13 

The virtue of kings seems to consist chiefly in 
justice. (La vertu royale semble consister le 
plus en la justice.) 

ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 6. (1595) 

The king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 3, 91. (1606) 

14 
Unless either philosophers become kings in 
our states, or those whom we now call kings 
and rulers take to the pursuit of philosophy 
seriously, . . . there can be no cessation of 
troubles for our states, nor, I fancy, for the 
human race either. (ἐὰν μή # οἱ φιλόσοφοι 
βασιλεύσωσιν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἣ οἱ βασιλεῖς τε viv 
λεγόμενοι καὶ δυνάσται φιλοσοφήσωσι γνησίως. 
οὐκ ἔστι κακῶν παῦλα ταῖς πόλεσι, doxw δ᾽ οὐδὲ 
τῷ ἀνθρωπίνῳ γένει.) 

Prato, The Republic. ΒΚ. ν, sec. 473. (ς. 375 
B.C.) Perhaps the most famous sentence in 
Plato. He touches upon the same idea in 
Laws, 711D, 712A, and 713E, and it is para- 
phrased by the author of the seventh Epistle, 
324B, 326A-B, 328 A-B. It is implied in Phae- 
drus, 252E (φιλόσοφος καὶ ἡγεμονικός) and 
in Politics, 293C. It has attracted the atten- 
tion of scores of writers from PoLysivus, xii, 
28, to Bernard Shaw. It was the favorite 
maxim of Marcus Aurelius, who was himself 
the most famous example of a philosophic 
king, though Constantine, James I, Freder- 
ick the Great and Napoleon always liked to 
regard themselves as philosophers. Only a 
few of its many paraphrases and parodies 
can be quoted here. 

And Plato, that foremost of men in genius and 
learning, thought that states would only be pros- 
perous when learned and wise men began to rule 
them, or when those who ruled them devoted all 
their mental energies to learning and wisdom. 

CIcErO, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. i, epis. i. 
sec. 29. (60 B.C.) 

Thou didst decree that sentence by the mouth of 
Plato: That commonwealths should be happy, if 
either the students of wisdom did govern them, 
or those which were appointed to govern them 
would give themselves to the study of wisdom. 
(Beatas fore res publicas, si eas uel studiosi sapi- 
entiae regerent uel earum rectores studere sapien- 
tiam contigisset.) 

Boetutius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. i, 
ch. 4, 1, 20. (Α. Ὁ. 524) It was Boethius who 
passed Plato’s thought on to the Middle Ages. 
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That which Plato saith, That those common- 
wealths are happy whose rulers philosophate, and 
whose philosophers rule. (Ce que dict Platon, que 
lors les republiques seroient heureuses, quand les 
roys philosopheroient ou les philosophes reg- 
neroient.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 45. (1534) 
Plato’s remark about when philosophers would be 
Kings and Kings philosophers this world would 
be better off. 

MaseEL Dopce LuHAN, Movers and Shakers, 

p. 326. (1936) 


1 
The more regal king of kings. (Regum rex 
regalior. ) 

PLauTus, Captivi, 1. 825. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Mightiest of mighty kings. (Magnorum maxime 
regum.) “ 

HorAce, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 136. (35 B.c.) In 

Epistles, i, 1, 107, Horace has, “Rex denique 
regum” (King of Kings). The Greek is, 


βασιλεὺς βασιλέων. 


2 
The heart of kings is unsearchable. (Cor 
regum inscrutabile. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 


3 
It is more kingly to enrich than to be rich. 
(τοῦ πλουτεῖν τὸ πλουτίζειν εἶναι βασιλικώτερον.) 
PTOLEMY SOTER, KING ΟΕ Ecypt, Maxim. (c. 
290 B.C.) 


I do not wish to be a king because that is to 
be tempted to cruelty. (Rex esse nolim ut 
esse crudelis velim.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae.No.635.(c.43 B.C.) 


5 
It is my Lord the King of three patches. 
(C’est monsieur du Roy de troys cuittes. ) 
RaBeEtats, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 31. (1532) 
We are all made of patches. (Nous sommes touts 
de lopins.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1580) 
A king of shreds and patches. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 102. (1600) 
The theory of the world is a thing of shreds and 
patches. 
EMERSON, Representative Men: Plato. (1850) 
Man is, .. . a thing of shreds and patches. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Beauty. (1860) 
A wandering minstrel I,— 
A thing of shreds and patches. 
W. 5. Giitpert, The Mikado. Act i. (1885) 


6 
A king’s favour is no inheritance. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 163. (1678) 


The service of a king is like a sea-voyage, at 
once profitable and fraught with peril. 
. SapI, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 16. (ς. 1258) 


It is less disgraceful for a king to be van- 
quished in war than to be outdone in grati- 
tude. (Regem armis quam munificentia vinci 
minus flagitiosum est.) 
ἘΠῚ Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 110. (c. 40 
B.C, 
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9 
God save the king. (Vivat rex.) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, x, 24. (c. 600 B.C.) 
God save our gracious king. 

Henry Carey (?), God Save the King. The 
authorship of the English National Anthem 
is uncertain. Carey is said to have been heard 
to sing it as his own composition in 1740. See 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, ii, 1075 (1796). 
But there is some evidence that the music was 
composed by Dr. John Bull, organist of 
Antwerp Cathedral about 1622, and of course 
nothing could be more fitting! It was also 
claimed by James Oswald, chamber composer 
to George II (1742). The earliest version 
known appeared in Harmonia Anglicana in 
1742, and the three verses usually sung in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct., 1745, be- 
ginning, “God save great George our King.” 
The words have often been altered. 

Now let us sing long live the King. 

WILLIAM Cowper, John Gilpin. St. 63. (1782) 
He so far compromised his loyalty, as to an- 
nounce merely “The King,” as his first toast. . . . 
Our guest made a motion with his glass so as to 
pass it over the water-decanter ... , and added, 
“Over the water.” 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Let. 5. “The king 
over the water,” i.e. the representative of 
the exiled Stuart dynasty. 

O Richard! O my king, the universe forsakes thee! 
(O Richard! O mon roy, l’univers t’abandonne! 

MICHEL JEAN SEDAINE, Richard Caur-de-Lion: 
Blondel’s Song. Sung at a dinner given at 
Versailles, 1 Oct., 1789, by the King and 
Marie Antoinette. See CartyLe, French 
Revolution. Pt. i, bk. vii, ch. 2. 


10 
The King can do no wrong, that is no Process 
can be granted against him. 

JoHN SELDEN, Table-Talk (Arber), p. 61. (a. 
1654) The legal maxim is, “Rex non potest 
peccare.”’ 

Goldsmith disputed against the well-known 
maxim of the British constitution, ‘the King can 
do no wrong.’ 

JaMES BoswELL, Life of Johnson, 6 July, 1763. 
The king can do no wrong. . . . The prerogative 
of the crown extends not to do any injury: it is 
created for the benefit of the people, and there- 
fore cannot be exerted to their prejudice. 

SiR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE,Commentaries on the 
Lawes of England, i, vii, 246. (1765) In bk. iii. 
ch. 17, Blackstone adds, “That the king can 
do no wrong is a necessary and fundamental 
principle of the English constitution.” 

The doctrine inculcated by our laws, That the 
king can do no wrong, is admitted without re- 
luctance. 

Junius, Letters. No. 35, 19 Dec., 1769. 

The king can do no wrong; he cannot constitu- 
tionally be supposed capable of injustice. 

Mp. Justice NIco.t, Judgment, in the case of 

the goods of King George III. (1822) 
The King can do no wrong, but he may be mis- 
guided. 

E. M. Snevp-Kynnerscey, H.M.1.Ch.19.(1908) 
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The Emperor can do no wrong and therefore can- 
not be forgiven. 
SHaw, Androcles and the Lion. Act ii. (1912) 


1 
Never King dropped out of the clouds. 

Joun Setprn, Table-Talk: Power. (a. 1654) 
A King is a thing men have made for their own 
sakes, for quietness sake. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: King. 

Kings are not born: they are made by universal 
hallucination. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


2 
He who knew the weight of a sceptre, would 
never deign to pick it up, when he found it 
lying on the ground. (Qui scauroit le poids 
d’un sceptre, ne daigneroit l’amasser, quand il 
le trouveroir a terre.) 

Sereucus I, King of Babylonia. (c. B.c. 300) 

As quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 42. 

It is something to hold the scepter with a firm 
hand. (Est aliquid valida sceptra tenere manu.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 480. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Stolen sceptres are held in anxious hands. (Rapta 

sed trepidu manu | sceptra obtinentur.) 
Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 341. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
A sceptre is one thing, and a ladle another. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 547. (1640) 
After the Latin, ‘Alia res sceptrum, alia plec- 
trum.” Cited also by Ray and Fuller. 


3 
The halls of kings are full of men, but void 
of friends. (Atria regum hominibus plena 
sunt, amicis vacua.) 

SenEcA, Ad Lucilium. (c. Α. Ὁ. 64) 
The fortune which made you a king, forbade you 
to have a friend. It is a law of nature, which can- 
not be violated with impunity. 

Junius, Letters. Letter 35, 19 Dec., 1769. 


4 
It is mercy that makes the distinction be- 
tween a king and a tyrant. (Clementia efficit, 
ut magnum inter regem tyrannumque dis- 
crimen sit.) 

SenECA,De Clementia.Bk.i,ch.12,sec.3.(¢.a. D.55) 


5 
[Η6] made the proverb true—One must be 
born either a Pharaoh or a fool. (Aut regem 
aut fatuum nasci oportere. ) 
Seneca(?), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec. 1. (c. 
A.D. 55) 


6 
Scratch a king and find a fool! 
DorotHy PARKER, Salome’s Dancing Lesson. 
(1936) 


A king is he who has no fear; a king is he 
who desires naught. (Rex est qui metuit nihil; 
Rex est qui cupiet nihil.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 388. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
The true king is one whom al] good men can praise 
without compunction, not only during his life but 
even afterwards. (ὁ χρηστὸς βασιλεύς, ὃν ol ἀγαθοὶ 
ἄνδρες οὐκ αἰσχύνονται ἐπαινοῦντες οὔτε τὸν παρόντα 
χρόνον οὔτε τὸν ὕστερον.) 

Dio Curysostom, First Discourse on Kingship. 

Sec. 33. (c. A.D. 98) 
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He is a good king that preserves his people. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to William Mason, 4 
July, 1778. 


Every king is subject to a mightier one. 

(Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 612. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 

Ne’er to that king may states allegiance own 

Who bows not humbly at th’ Almighty’s throne. 

ὲ ΦΑΌΙ, Gulistan, viii, 19. (ς. 1258) 


To prefer his country to his children becomes 
a king. (Praeferre patriam liberis regi decet.) 
SENECA, Troades, |. 332. (c. A.D. 60) 


10 
Ay, every inch a king. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 109. (1605) 

A king so good, so just, so great, 
That at his birth the heavenly council paused 
And then at last cried out, This is a man! 
DryYbEN, The Duke of Guise. Act i, sc. 1. (1682) 

1 
He who slays a king and he who dies for him 
are alike idolaters. 

SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
Vulgarity in a king flatters the majority of the 
nation. 
eee SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. 
‘Tis hard for monarchs to show piety. (τόν 
τοι τύραννον εὐσεβεῖν ov ῥᾷδιον.) 


SOPHOCLES, Ajax, |. 1350. (c. 409 B.C.) 
It is impossible to reign innocently. (On ne peut 
régner innocemment.) 
ANTOINE SAINT-JuST, beginning his speech on 
the sentence of Louis XVI. (1792) 


Kings are wise through converse with the 
wise. (σοφοὶ τύραννοι τῶν σοφῶν συνουσίᾳ.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΘ, The Locrian Ajax. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prato, Theages, 125B, who attrib- 
utes the line to EuRIPIDEsS, as he does also in 
The Republic, 568A, but it appears really to 
belong to Sophocles. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 183. 
Kings need wise men more than wise men need 
kings. 
ΘΑΡΙ, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 6. (c. 1258) 
14 
Whoever comes to traffic with a king 
Is slave to him, however free he come. 
(dois δὲ πρὸς τύραννον ἐμπορεύεται, 
κείνου ‘orl δοῦλος, κἂν ἐλεύθερος μόλῃ.) 


SOCRATES. Frag. 789, Nauck. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcnu, Moralia, 33D, 204E, 
Life of Pompey, ch. 78. Appian, Civil Wars, 
ii, 84, and Dio Cassivs, xlii, 4, state that these 
lines were quoted by Pompey shortly before 
his death, when he was slain by order of the 
king’s counsellors. 

Whoever prefers the service of princes before his 
duty to his Creator, will be sure, early or late, to 
repent in vain. 

Bippal, Fables: The Prince and His Ministers. 
᾿(ς, 300 B. c.) 

Put not your trust in kings. (Fidite ne cegnis.) 

Avusonius, Epitaphs. No. xxv, 1. 5. (¢ a. Ὁ. 385) 
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Take heed not to trust yourself to the current of 
a river, the claws of a tiger, or the promises of a 
king. 

Unknown, Nité Sastras (Moral Stanzas). (c. 

1250) 

Ah! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings. 

H. W. Lonore tow, Belisarius. St. 8. (1875) 


1 
Kinquering Congs their titles take. 

WILLIAM A, SPOONER, Warden of New College, 
Oxford, announcing the hymn, “Conquering 
Kings their titles take,” in 1879. Hence, 
“spoonerism,” or accidental transposition of 
the initial sounds of words. Most of the 
famous ones are inventions. 


2 
The king goes as far as he may, not as far as 
he would. (Va el rey do puede, no do quiere.) 
R. C. TreNcuH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
43. (1853) 
3 
The prince who does not love his people may 
be a great man, but he cannot be a great king. 
(Le prince qui n’aime point son peuple peut 
étre un grand homme, mais il ne peut étre un 
grand roi.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 376. (1746) 


4 
He too was a king, yet he could not ward off 
death. (Rex idem, .. . | sednon . . . potuit 
depellere pestem. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ix, 1. 327. (19 B.C.) 
But methought it lessened my esteem of a king, 
that he should not be able to command the rain. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 19 July, 1662. KiNG SAID 
GO, WIND SAID STAY, see under WIND 


5 
The first king was a successful soldier. (Le 
premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux.) 

ΔΌΣΤΑΙΒΕ, Mérope. Act i, sc. 3. (1734) 

What can they see in the longest kingly line in 
Europe, save that it runs back to a successful sol- 
dier. 

WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 37. (1826) 
King is Kon-ning, Kan-ning, Man that knows or 
cans. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Wor- 

ship: The Hero as Divinity. (1840) 


There is a quadrobulary saying, which passes 
current in the Westerne World, That the Em- 
perour [of Germany] is King of Kings, the 
Spaniard, King of Men, the French, King of 
Asses, the King of England, King of Devils. 
NATHANIEL Warp, The Sim ple Cobler of Agga- 
wam, p. 51. (1647) 
The King of England is the king of devils. 
THomas Futter, History of the Worthies of 
England, i, 118. (1662) 


I never heard of a king being drowned. Make 

haste, loose your cables, you will see the ele- 
ments join to obey me. 

Wittiam Rurus, in 1099. See FREEMAN, Life of 
William Rufus, ii, 284 
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Name me an emperor who was ever struck by a 
cannonball. 
CHARLES V. OF SPAIN, when urged not to expose 
himself at the battle of Pavia, 1525. 


8 

A king is not king by reigning, but by ruling 
according to law. (Non a regnando rex est, 
sed iure regendo. ) 

THomMas WricutT, ed., Political Poems and 
Songs, i, 57. (c. 1500) 

The king reigns but does not govern. (Rex regnat 
sed non gubernat.) 

Jan ZamotisKA, Speech, at the Diet of 1605, re- 
ferring to King Sigismund ITI. 

She governed but she did not reign. (Elle gouver- 
nait, mais elle ne régnait pas.) 

CHarLes HENAULT, Mémoires, p. 161. (c. 1770) 
Referring to Madame des Ursins, favorite of 
Philip V of Spain. 

The king reigns but does not govern. (Le roi 
régne, il ne gouverne pas.) 

Louis ADOLPHE Tuiers, Editorial, in Le Na- 
tional, Paris, 18 Jan., 1830. In a debate in the 
Reichstag, 24 Jan., 1882, Bismarck quoted 
this in order to deny its application to Ger- 
many. 

He reigns but does not govern. 

BisHop WILLIAM StTusss, Constitutional His- 
tory of England. Bk. i, ch. 2, p. 36. (1874) 
Of the English king. “The phrase, ‘The king 
reigns but does not govern’ was first used 
by French writers, and is intended to char- 
acterize those monarchies in which the ac- 
tion of the sovereign, as in England, is mainly 
confined to the selection of responsible min- 
isters."—O.E.D. 

They are not kings who sit on thrones, but they 
who know how to govern. 

R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Elo- 
quence. (1870) 


A king is a king though fortune do her worst. 
Unknown, The Troublesome Raigne of King 
John. Pt. ii, 1. 106. (1591) 
Queen Ann departed out this life, 
King James the First, his loving wife, 
Of whom it hath a proverb been, 
A hunting King, a dancing Queen. 
UnKNowN. A rhyme dating from the death of 
Queen Anne, 23 April, 1619. 


‘i II—Kings: Their Eyes and Hands 
An nescis longas regibus esse manus? (Know 
you not that kings have far-reaching hands?) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xvii, 1. 166. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 3, who con- 
tracts it to the proverbial form, “Longae 
regum manus.” Included by TAvVERNER in his 
Translations from Erasmus, fo. 4, with the 
comment, “They can brynge in men, they can 
plucke in thynges, though they be a great 
waye of.” 
Knowest not that Princes hands will reach a great 
way off? ᾿ 
ΘΊΕΡΑΝΟ Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ἃ, 
p. 199. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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Kings have long armes and rulers large reches. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 77. (1579) 
Great men have reaching hands. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 7, 87. (1590) 
Gentle poddocks [frogs] has long toes. Spoken to 
dissuade you from provoking persons of power 
and interest, because they can reach you, though 
at a distance. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 114. (1721) 
Kings have long arms. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richards’ Almanack, 1742. 
They say kings have long hands—I think they 
have as much occasion for long memories. 

Water Scort, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 45. 

(1823) The French say, “Les rois ont les 
mains longues’; the Germans, “Fiirsten 
haben lange Hande und viele Ohren”’ (Princes 
have long hands and many ears), or “Herren- 
hand reicht in alle Land.” (The ruler’s hand 
reaches to all lands). 


1 
The king has many ears and many eyes. 
(πολλὰ μὲν βασιλέως ὦτα, πολλοὶ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὶ.) 

XENOPHON, Cyropaedia. Bk. viii, ch. 2, sec. 12. 
(c. 370 B. c.) Xenophon is explaining how Cy- 
rus set up a wide circle of spies by bestowing 
gifts and honors, until his people everywhere 
feared to say anything to his discredit. 

Kings have many ears and eyes. (ὦτα καὶ ὀφθαλμοὶ 
πολλοὶ βασιλέως.) 

Lucian, Adversus Indoctum. Sec. 23. (c. A.D. 
170) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 2, 2, with 
the Latin, “Multae regum aures atque oculi.” 

Kings hes long ears. 

Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 70. (c. 
1595) Another Scottish form is, “Kings hae 
long lugs.” 

The number of spies and emissaries employed by 
Midas, king of Phrygia, who was a cruel tyrant, 
gave occasion to the fable of that prince’s having 
ass’s ears. 

Rosert Bianp, Proverds, i, 35. (1814) 


Iii—King and Beggar 


A Countryman may be as warm in Kersey, 
as a King in Velvet. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 55. (1732) 
A country man may be as warm in fustian as a 
king in velvet. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch.2.(1869) 


There is no king but is discended of slaves, 
nor slave, but commeth of kings. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 177. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
There’s legions now of beggars on the earth, 
That their original did come from kings: 
And many monarchs now whose fathers were 
The riff-raff of their age. 
W. S., Thomas Lord Cromwell. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1602) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
We have a saying, Every beggar is descended from 
some king, and every king is descended from some 


r. 
Tuomas Futies, Infants Advocate, in Collected 
Sermons (1891), ii, 222. (a. 1659) 
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4 
I had rather be a beggar and spend my last 
dollar like a king, than be a king and spend 
my money like a beggar. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Liberty of Man, Woman and 
Child. (1877) ΤῊΣ KING’S BUT A BEGGAR AFTER 
THE PLAY, see under ACTING. 


A beggar free from care is richer than a trou- 
bled king. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. vi, Apologue 8. (c. 1257) 
When man makes up his load this world to leave, 
The beggar finds less cause than kings to grieve. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Maxim 47. (c. 1258) 

A beggar whose end is blest is better than a king 
who dies miserably. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 92. 

The king is the least independent man in his do- 
minions; the beggar the most so. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


IV—King and Subject 


6 
The King’s wight has the King’s right. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shebuoth, fo. 47a. (c.450) 
Minions too great argue a king too weak. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, The History of the Civil War 
Bk. i, st. 38. (1595) 


Titles are shadows, crowns are empty things. 
The good of subjects is the end of kings. 
DanigeL DeFoe, The True-born Englishman. Pt 
ti, 1. 315. (1700) 


8 
Every citizen is king under a citizen king. 
(Tout citoyen est roi sous un roi citoyen.) 

CHARLES Favart, Les Trois Sultanes. Act ii, sc 
3. (c. 1760) 

Every man is born a king, and most people die in 
exile. 

Oscar WILpE, A Woman of No Importance. Act 
lii. (1893) 

Every man a king. 

Huey Lone, Slogan, of his Share-the-Wealth 
campaign, 1933. He is said to have taken the 
slogan from W. J. Bryan’s cross of gold 
speech, before the Democratic National Con- 
vention, in 1896. 


9 
He that is hated of his subjects cannot be 
counted a king. 
FEerGcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 1595) 
He that is hated o’ his subjects, canna be a king 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 240. (1678) 


10 
A bad King but a good Subject. 
W.S. Gitsert, Utopia, Limited. Act i. (1893) 


11 

Whatever folly the kings commit, the Achae- 
ans pay the penalty. (Quidquid delirant reges. 
plectuntur Achivi.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, t. 14. (20 B.C.) 
Always the little folk suffer for the follies of the 
great. (De tout temps | Les petits ont p&ti des 
sottises des grands.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Les Deux Taureaux et 

Une Grenouille. Bk. ii, fab. 4. (1668) 
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Sichem marries the wife (viz. Dinah) and Mif- 
gaeus is circumcized (i.e. punished). Delirant 
reges plectuntur Achivi. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 398. (1678) 
Conen, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98, ex- 
plains that this is a Palestinian proverb based 
on the incident narrated in Genesis, xxxiv, the 
defiling of Dinah by Shechem. 

The prosperity of bad kings is fatal to their sub- 
jects. (Les prospérités des mauvais rois sont 
fatales aux peuples.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 23. (1746) 
Still as of old, “what devilry soever Kings do, the 
Greeks must pay the piper.” 

Tuomas CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 8. 

(1834) 
The master sins, the peasant atones. (Der Herren 
Siind’, der Bauern Buss’.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 325. (1856) A German proverb. 

The old proverb, Delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi, requires to be amended in the light of re- 
cent events. It should run Delirant Achivt, plec- 
tuntur reges, Nations go mad, and make scape- 
goats of their rulers. 

DEAN ὟΝ. R. INGE, in Times (London), 3 Sept., 
1928, p. 11/1. 

When the king makes a mistake, all the people 
suffer. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
No. 5. (1937) 


; 
Habit robs kings of all shame; the subjects’ 
yoke is lightest where their king is new. (Nil 
pudet adseutos sceptris; mitissima sors est | 
regnorum sub rege novo.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk.viii,1.452.(c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


2 
Kings are called “shepherds of their people” 
as a term of highest honor. (ποιμένες λαῶν.) 

Puito, De Vita Mosts. Bk. 1, sec. 61. (c. A. Ὁ. 40) 
The king will show that he belongs to the state, 
not the state to him. (Probavit non rem publicam 
suam esse, 506 se rei publicae.) 

SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 19, sec. 8. (A. Ὁ. 
55) The legal maxim is, ‘Rex datur propter 
regnum, non regnum propter regem” (Kings 
exist for the sake of the kingdom, not the 
kingdom for the sake of the king). 

Kings are but guardians, who the poor should 
keep ; 

Though this world’s good wait on their diadem. 
Not for the shepherd’s welfare are the sheep: 

The shepherd rather is for pasturing them. 

Savi, Gulistan, i, 28. (c. 1258) 

A good king is a public servant. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata. (1636) 

Happy when both to the same centre move, 
When kings give liberty and subjects love. 

Stir Joun DenuHAM, Coopfer’s Hill, 1. 333.(1642) 
Who knows not that the king is the name of a 
dignity and office, not of person. 

Joun Mrton, Tenure of Kings and Magis- 

trates. (1649) 
The subject’s love is the king’s life-guard. 

NATHAN BatLey, Dictionary: Subject. (1736) 
Bailey also cites, “The subject’s riches is the 
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king’s power.” There is a Latin proverb, 
“Opes regum, corda subditorum” (The riches 
of kings are the hearts of their subjects). An- 
other is, ““Nec regi, nec populo, sed utrique” 
(Neither for king, nor for people, but for 
both). 

The king is not the nation’s representative, but its 

clerk (commis). 

ROBESPIERRE, Speech, National Assembly, 17 
May, 1790. 

I am indeed the clerk (commis) and the explorer 
(voyageur) of democracy. 

GAMBETTA, Speech, Havre, 18 April, 1872, ac- 
cepting the nickname of “Commercial Trav- 
eler” (Commis-voyageur), which had been 
given him because of the rapidity of his 
movements during the war. 


3 
No great effort nor vast length of time is nec- 
essary to a monarch, when he decides to 
change the moral habits of a state; it is only 
necessary that he himself be willing to lead. 
Prato, Laws. Bk. iv, sec. 711B. (c. 345 B.C.) 
As are the leaders in a commonwealth, so are the 
other citizens apt to be. (Quales in republica 
principes essent, tales reliquos solere esse vives.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. i, epis. 9. (54 8.¢.) 
This is the famous letter to Lentulus, and 
Cicero in this quotation is paraphrasing Plato 
The Latin proverb is, “Qualis rex, talis grex”’ 
(Such a king, such a people), or, in the more 
common alliterative form, “Like prince, like 
people.” 
Men adopt the sentiments of their kings. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran. (c. 625) Quoted in the 
Atish Kadah introduction to Sadi’s Gulistan. 
The fickle mob changes always with the ruler 
(Mobile mutatur semper cum principe vulgus.) 
Sir Davin LynpeEsaAy, Satire of the Three Es- 
tates, 1. 1051. (1540) This is a medieval prov- 
erb, and there is another which says, “Regis 
ad exemplar totus componitur orbis” (The 
whole community is ordered by the king’s ex- 
ample). 
4 
He is a king and no subject who does only 
what he likes. (Regnat non regitur qui nihil 
nisi quod vult facit.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.632.(c.43 B.C.) 
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5 
Thy kingdom come. (ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία σον.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vi, 10. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Adveniat regnum tuum.” 
He is gone to Kingdom come, he is dead. 
FRANCIS Grose, ed., A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue: Kingdom. (1785) 
Sending such a rogue to Kingdom-come. 
Joun Wo tcot (PETER PrInpar), Subjects for 
Painters. (1789) 
They will all be in Kingaom come tomorrow 
morning, if the breeze comes more on the land. 
5 Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.30.(1836) 


Kingdomes (they say) are but cares. 
Gerorce Perris, Petite Pallace, p. 248. (1576) 
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KINK 


There! there!—that’s a new kink. 

Joun NEAL, Brother Jonathan, iii, 291. (1825) 
You always want to find out all the kinks. 

SEBA SMITH, Jack Downing, p. 38. (1830) 

I resolved to get the kinks out of me by walking. 

T. B. Avoricu, Marjorie Daw, p. 235. (1873) 
To take the kinks out of our thinking. 

W.F.CrarFts,The Sabbath for Man,p.267.(1886) 
A little turn ... to get the kinks out of our 
muscles. 

Frank Norris, The Octopus, Ὁ. 23. (1901) 
There’s nothing like the whirligig of time to take 
the kinks out of a crooked politician. 

Forrest CrisseEy, Tattlings of a Retired Politi- 

cian, p. 223. (1904) 
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2 
I wonder who’s kissing her now? 
Frank R. ApamMs AND WiLL M. Hovucua. Title 
and refrain of lyric. (1912) 


Tongue kisses. (καταγλωττισμάτω».) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, |. 51. (423 B.C.) 
Usually expanded to “Wanton kisses with the 
tongue.” 

Take me by the earlaps, and match lips to lips. 
(Prehende auriculis, compara labella cum labellis.) 

PLAUTUS, Asinaria, |. 668. (c. 200 B.c.) The ren- 
dering, “Match my little lips to your little 
lips,” is, of course, closer to the spirit of the 
Original. 

Give me another love-kiss before we part. (Da 
savium etiam prius quam abis.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 940. (c. 200 B.c.) Nixon 
(Loeb) renders it, “Naughty kiss.” “A sweet- 
heart’s kiss’? might be better—which recalls 
the French ‘“Baiser de Lamourette” or ‘de 
l’amourette” (Kiss of a little sweetheart), 
a pun dating from 7 July, 1792, when, in the 
French National Assembly, in response to an 
appeal from the Abbé Lamourette, the Sena- 
tors embraced each other, wiping out old 
feuds and grudges—for a time. 

Let me take you by the ear-laps, let me give you 
a nice long kiss. (Sine prehendam auriculis, sine 
dem savium.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 375. (c. 194 B.C.) 

The close-smacking kisses of youth, full of relish, 
greedy and sticky. (Les estroicts baisers de la 
jeunesse, savoureux, gloutons et gluants.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 55. (1580) 

Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 22. (1593) 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 52. (1599) 

Kiss me hard, 
As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots 
That grew upon my lips. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 421. (1605) 
Kissing with the inside lip. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, i,2,286.(1610) 
A horse kiss, a rude kiss, able to beat one’s tecth 
out. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) 
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A paroxysmal kiss. 

Henry Warp BEECHER, at the trial of Theodore 
Tilton’s suit against ‘him, describing the kiss 
he had given Mrs. Henry C. Bowen. See 
Tilton vs. Beecher. Vol. i, p. 66. 


4 
Kiss and be kissed. (καὶ δὸς κύσαι καὐτὸς Kicov.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs. |. 755. (405 B.C.) 
There is always one who kisses and one who only 
allows the kiss. 
SHaw, Man and Superman. Act i. (1903) 
One turns the cheek, the other kisses it. 
SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


5 
Wanton kisses are the keys of sin. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs.( 1616) 
Kisses are keyes. Wanton kisses are keyes of sin. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 28. (1639) 
Kissin’ is the key 0’ love, 
An’ clappin’ is the lock. 

Rosert Burns, O Can Ye Labour Lea? (c.1787) 
Do not make me kiss, and you will not make me 
sin. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.345.(1855) 
For love or lust, for good or ill, 

Behold the kiss is potent still. 
Joun Ricuarp Morecanp, The Kiss. (c. 1928) 


6 
Kisse and be gode frende in lufe and in a wille. 

RoBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 

Chronicle, p. 64. (1338) 
Come, buss and be friends. 

FRANCES Quar ss, Divine Emblems, ii, 8.(1635) 
Weep not, Nurse! I am satisfied. Come, kiss and 
be friends. 

Joun Lacy, The Dumb Lady. Act iv. (1672) 
The People and the Prince kist and were Friends, 
and so things were quiet for a while. 

JOHN SELDEN, Table-Talk: Money. (a. 1654) 
They shall kiss, and be friends. 

Swirt, The Yahoo’s Overthrow, |. 62. (1734) 
Swift uses the phrase twice in Polite Conver- 
sation, in Dial. i, “You must kiss and be 
friends”; in Dial. iii, “Let’s kiss and be 
friends.” He also used it in a letter dated 
Jan., 1711. 

Let’s see you buss and be friends. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Pamela, ii, 73. (1740) 
He'll do you no harm, man!—come, kiss and be 
friends ! 

FRANCES Burney, Evelina, ii, 269. (1778) 

Kiss and be friends, like children being chid! 

TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. vi, 1. 271. (1847) 


7 
A kiss without mustachio is bread without salt. 

Sm RicwarD BurRTON, tr., The Thousand Nights 
and a Night. Nt. 424. (1885) Quoting a 
Persian proverb. 

To be kissed by a man without a mustache was 
like eating an egg without salt. 

Jenny BALLOU, Period Piece, Ὁ. 4. (1940) Quot- 
ing a saying of the 1880’s. The Germans say, 
“Fin Kuss ohne Bart hat keine Art” (A kiss 

_ without a beard has no thrill). 


Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 
Lorp Byron, The First Kiss of Love. (¢. 1820) 
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How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at Love’s beginning. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, Song. (c. 1839) 


1 
Kissing goes by favour. 

WiLtLtiam CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 327. 
(1605) Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 28. 
(1639) QuarLes, The Virgin Widow. (1649) 
etc., etc. 

Kissing commeth by favour. 

THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 64. (1616) 
Kissing more than ever now is found to go by 
favour. 

J. R. Pirancnt, Extravaganzas, v, 300. (1871) 
Ere they hewed the Sphinx’s visage, 
Favouritism governed kissage, 

Even as it does in this age. ᾿ 
Rubyarpb KIPLinc, General Summary. (1892) 


2 
My mouth hath icched al this longe day; 
That is a signe of kissing atte leste. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
1. 496. (c. 1386) 


3 
Unknowe, unkist, and lost that is unsought. 
CHAUCER(?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 809. 
(c. 1380) 
On old Englis it is said, unkissid is unknowen. 
THomas Wricurt, ed., Political Songs of Eng- 
land, ii, 59. (1401) 
She and I haue shaken handes, farewell, unkyst. 
Jonn HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Unknowne unkyst, it is lost that is unsought. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. 
Who for that hee is vncouth (as sayd Chaucer) is 
vnkist, and vnknowne to most men, is regarded 
but of few. 
Epwarp Kirke, Epistle Dedicatory to SrENn- 
SER’s Shepheardes Calender. (1579) 
Uncouthe, unkiste, savde the olde famous Poete 
Chaucer. 
Epwarp KirxE,Letter to Gabriel Harvey.(1580) 
I will have a lover’s fee; they say, Unkissed, un- 
kind. 
GEORGE PEELE, The Araygnement of Paris, Ὁ. 
355. (1584) 
Unknown, unkissed. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5402. (1732) 


4 
Kiss till the cow come home, kiss close, kiss 
close knaves. 

Jonn Fiercuer, The Scornful Lady. Act ii, sc. 

1. (c. 1612) See under Cow. 

Kiss me till I grow white, and that will be an ill 
web to bleach. 
: James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 226. (1721) 


Your lips are destined to a better use, 

Or else the proverb fails of lisping maids. 
Joun Forp, The Ladies Triall.Act iv,sc.2.(1639) 

They say that lithping wenches are good to kith. 
FRANCES Quar_es, The Virgin Widow. Act iv, 

Sc. 2. (1638) 

A lisping lass is good to kiss. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 349. (1678) 
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6 
She had rather Kiss than Spin. 
ν THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4123.(1732) 


Reap many kisses and little love. 
Rosert GREENE, Orpharion. (1589) 
A kiss of the lips often does not touch the heart. 
(Baccio di bocca Spesso i] cuor non tocca.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 180. (1856) The French say, “Baiser le 
lévres ne vient pas toujours du ceur” (A 
kiss of the lips doesn’t always come from the 
heart). 


8 

Kis and be kind, the fiddler is blind. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (1832) 

Kiss and be kind, the fiddler’s blind. When the 

fiddler gives the signal, take the hint, .. . he 

won't notice you. In Scotland when at a dance 

the fiddler causes his instrument to emit a squeak, 

somewhat resembling a kiss, the gentlemen forth- 

with kiss their partners. 

’ Cueviot, Scottish Proverbs, p. 226. (1896) 


What is a Kisse? Why this, as some approve; 
The sure sweet-Sement, Glue, and Lime of 
Love. 
Ropert Herrick, A Kisse. (1648) 
The anatomical juxtaposition of two orbicular 
oris muscles in a state of contraction. 
Dr. HENry Grssons, Definition of a Kiss. (c. 
1925) 


1 
Kissing and bussing differ both in this: 
We busse our Wantons, but our Wives we 
kisse. 
Ropert HERRICK, Kissing and Bussing. (1648) 
Kisses and Favours are sweet things; 
But Those have thorns and These have stings. 
RoBert Herrick, The Showre of Blossomes. 


11 
The sound of ἃ kiss is not so loud as that of a 
cannon, but its echo lasts a great deal longer. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Break fast- 
Table. Ch. 11. (1860) 


No one can object to an honorable kiss. 
(Einen Kuss in Ehren kann niemand wehren. ) 
Lupwic Herne HO ty. (c. 1776) Although this 
is usually attributed to Holty, he was prob- 
ably only quoting it, as it is said to have been 
in print before he was born. 
There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 8. (1818) 
Many a miss would not be a missus 
If liquor did not add a spark to her kisses. 
E. L. C., Listen. In Life, March, 1933. 


13 
The kiss of peace . . . was one of the rites 
of the eucharistic service in the primitive 
church. 

WALTER Hook,A Churck Dictionary,424.(1852) 


ὶ Usually given in the Latin, “Osculum pacis.” 
1 


Several ah Sy suffering from swollen faces 
visited the Emergency Hospital in Washing- 
ton and complained that they had been bitten 
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by some insect while asleep. . . . Thus began 
the “kissing bug” scare. 


L. O. Howarp, Spider Bites and Kissing Bugs. 


In Popular Science Monthly, Nov., 1899, p. 
33. On p. 35, “The kissing bug, in its own 
way, and in the short space of two months, 
produced almost as much of a scare as did 
the San José scale.” 


1 

He is a fool that kisseth the maid when he 
may kiss the mistress. 

: JamMeEs HowELL, Proverbs (1659) 


Tis no sin love’s fruit to steal, 
But the sweet theft to reveal. 
BEN JonsoN, Song: To Celia. (1616) 
And if he needs must kiss and tell, 
I'll kick him headlong into Hell. 
Cares Cotton, Burlesque, Ὁ. 200. (1675) 
Oh, fie, Miss, you must not kiss and tell. 
ConGREVE, Love for Love. Act ii, sc. 10. (1695) 
Why must they kiss and tell ? 
Murpny, The Upholsterer. Act ii. (1757) 
’Gin a body kiss a body, Need the warld ken? 
Burns, Comin’ thro’ the Rye. (c. 1792) 
The old reproach against their admirers of ‘Kiss 
and tell.” 
Lorp Byron, Letters, iii, 339. (1816) 
As a gentleman, I do not kiss and tell. 
BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 88. (1910) 


How full he hits a woman between the lips 
when he kisses! 
Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour, 
Act iv, se. 1. (1599) 


4 
Contentibus, quoth Tommy Tomson, kiss my 
wife and welcome. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 81. (4721) 
To seal an agreement. 
With all my heart; kiss my wife and welcome. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


5 

Kiss a slate-stone and that will not slaver you. 
An answer of a girl to him that asks for a 
kiss. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 229. (1721) 
Kiss ye slate-stanes, they winna weet your mou’. 
And aff she gaes. 

, ALEXANDER Ross, Helenore. (1768) 


Sweet Helen, make me immortall with a 
kisse! 
CHRISTOPHER Martowe, Doctor Faustus, }. 
1330. (c. 1590) 
It was thy kiss, Love, that made me immortal. 
Ξ MarcareET Futter, Dryad Song. (a. 1850) 


Kisses I reject, save those I have ravished 
from reluctant lips. (Bastia dum nolo nisi 
quae luctantia carpsi.) 

MartIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 46. (c. A. Ὁ. 85) 
Boldness trembling at his first thefts. (In primis 
titubans Audacia furtis.) 

Craupian, Epithalamium, 1. 81. (a.d. 398) 

Batis the kiss that’s stolen from weeping 
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Yit wol he stele a buss or two. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 348. 
(1300) 
To kiss in private, An unauthorized kiss. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 2. (1605) 
The kiss, snatch’d hasty from the sidelong maid. 
James THuomson, The Seasons: Winter, 1. 625. 
(1726) 
Stolen kisses are always sweeter. 
Leicu Hunt, The Indicator. (1821) 
A legal kiss is never as good as a stolen one. 
Guy DE Maupassant, A Wife’s Confession. (c. 
1885) 
Mayhem, death and arson 
Have followed many a thoughtless kiss 
Not sanctioned by a parson. 
Don Maroulis, On Kissing. (1924) 
See also under PROHIBITION. 


8 
And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the 
twelve, .. . came to Jesus, and said, Hail, 
Master; and kissed him. 
New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 47-49. (c. A.D. 
50) See under JupDAS. 
A false Judas kysse he hath gyven and is gone. 
Joun Bay Le, Kynge Johan, \. 2109. (c. 1550) 
Of a flattering foe to haue a Iudas kisse. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Mirrour of Guod 
Manners, p. 75. (c. 1510) 
Marry, his kisses are Judas’s own children. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 4, 10. (1600) 
They’ giue you a Judas kisse. 
Unknown, Roxburghe Ballads, vii, 473. (1684) 
Her lips were glued on his, in a close “Judas’ kiss.” 
Tuomas Hoop, Hood’s Own, i, 323. (1838) 
Sophronia found it necessary to . . . give Bella a 
kiss. A Judas order of kiss. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Pt. iii,ch.5.(1865 ) 
*T was ever thus with misses, 
They leave the ancient home 
To plant their Judas kisses 
Upon some manly dome. 
ὕνκνονν. Punch, 2 Sept., 1925. 


9 
Kissing don’t last: cookery do. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, The Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
erel. Ch. 28. (1859) 


10 
The slowest kiss makes too much haste. 
THomas ΜΙΌΡΓΕΤΟΝ, A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 


is side. Act iv. (c. 1607) 


If you kiss me you hate me, and if you hate 
me you kiss me. But if you don’t hate me, 
dear friend, don’t kiss me! (εἰ δέ με μὴ μισεῖς, 
φίλτατε, μή με φίλει.) 
Nicarcnus, Epigram. (c. Α. Ὁ. 200) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 252. 


He who has taken kisses, if he take not the 
rest beside, deserves to lose even what was 
granted. (Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera 
sumet, | haec quoque, quae data sunt, perdere 
dignus erit.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 669. (c. 1 B.C.) 
For who to kissing may attayne, 
Of loves peyne hath, soth to sayne, 
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The beste and most avenaunt, 
And ernest of the remenaunt. 
(Esachiez bien cui l’en otroie 
Le baisier il a de la proie 
Le miauz e le plus avenant, 
Si a erres dou remenant.) 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, 
1. 3405. (c. 1240) CHaucer (?), tr., 1. 3677. 
(c. 1365) 
The kyssynge is nyghe parente and cosyn vnto 
the fowle faytte or dede. 
WILLIAM CaxTON, tr., Geoffroi de la Tour l’An- 
dri. Ch. 33. (1484) 
After kissing comes more kindness. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 28. (1639) 
He that doth kiss and do no more 
May kiss behind and not before. . 
James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1650) 
She that will kiss, they say, will do worse. 
ROBERT DAVENPORT, The City-Night-Cap. Act i. 
(1661) 
Getting kisses out of a woman is like getting 
olives out of a bottle; the first may be devilish 
difficult, but the rest come easy. 
DENNIS WHEATLEY, The Scarlet Impostor, p. 
178. (1942) 


, 
Giving her the bezolas manos. 

GreorceE PettieE, Petite Pallace: Pigmalions 
Freinde, p. 234. (1576) Beso las manos, “I 
kiss the hands,” a respectful salutation. The 
phrase is used also by Gascoigne, Nashe, and 
others. 

Kiss my foot, there’s more flesh on it. Spoken to 
them who tauntingly say, 1 kiss your hands. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 228. (1721) 

I can kiss your hand, madame. You'll wash the 
hand afterwards. 

Ὁ. B. OLsen, Cat’s Claw, p. 52. (1943) Remi- 
niscent of Maurice Chevalier’s famous song. 


2 
Kissing is a thing that, at every proper oppor- 
tunity, we set our face against. 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, Prenticeana, Ὁ. 6. (1860) 


3 
So she caught him and kissed him. (Apprehen- 
sumque deosculatur iuvenem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vii, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 


Speak, cousin, or, if you cannot, stop his 
mouth with a kiss. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 1, 
321. (1598) 
Were kisses all the joys in bed, 
One woman would another wed. 
SHAKESPEARE [?], The Passionate Pilgrim, }. 
345. (1599) 
5 Till thy wound be thoroughly heal’d; 
And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 116. (1594) 
Kiss the place to make it well. 
; ANN Tay Lor, My Mother. (1808) 


A chuck under the chin is worth two kisses. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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Bachelor’s fare: bread and cheese and kisses. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 

We may kiss where we like best. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. 


7 

Lord! I wonder what fool it was that first in- 

vented kissing. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

Tell me who first did kisses suggest ? 

It was a mouth all glowing and blest; 

It kissed and it thought of nothing beside. 
Heine, Buch der Lieder. No. 25. (1827) 

May his soul be in heaven—he deserves it I’m 

sure— 

Who was first the inventor of kissing. 
Unxnown, The Inventor of Kissing. (c. 1900) 

8 

“Naught goes to a kiss,” 

(κενὸν τὸ φίλαμα λέγουσιν.) 
TueEocritus, 14 ]ς. No. xxvii, |. 3. (ς. 270 B.C.) 

Even in an empty kiss there’s sweet delight. 

(ἔστι καὶ ἐν Keveotot φιλάμασιν adda τέρψις.) 
TuHeEocritvs, 714 }γγἷἱ5. No. xxvii, 1. 4. 


as the saying is. 


9 
Those who can number their kisses 
Will always with few be content. 
C. H. Wiitiiams: On Lady Ilchester’s Asking 
Lord Ilchester How Many Kisses He Would 
Have. (1740) 


10 
Alas! that women do not know 
Kisses make men loath to go. 
Unknown, Kisses Make Men Loath to Go. (c. 
1675) 
The woman that cries hush bids kiss: I learnt 
So much of her that taught me kissing. 
SWINBURNE, Marino Faliero. Act i, sc. 1. (1885) 
11 
Dog-days are in he’ll say’s the reason 
Why kissing now is out of season: 
But Joan says furz in bloom is still, 
And she'll be kissed if she’s her will. 
UNKNOWN, Poor Robin’s Almanack, Aug., 1752. 
When whins are out of bloom, kissing’s out of 
fashion. Whins are never out of bloom. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 12. (1846) 
“When the gorse is out of bloom, young ladies,” 
quoth Sir Giles, “then is kissing out of fashion!” 
. .. There is no day in the year when the blos- 
som is off the gorse. 
WaytTeE-MELVILLE, Holmby House.Ch.2.(1860) 


II—To Kiss the Clink, Post, Rod, etc. 


12 
Thou shalt lose thy meat and kisse the post. 
ALEXANDER Barcray, Egloges, ii, B4. (c. 1514) 

“Τὸ kiss the post”: To be shut out because 
of carelessness or tardiness. To be given the 
key of the streets. See under Kry. 

Troylus also hath lost 

On her moch loue and cost, 

And now must kys the post. 

JOHN SKELTON, Phyllyp Sparowe,].716.(c.1520) 
But some that lost thier blood in countries right 
May kisse the post. 

THomas CuurcHYARD, Charitie, 10. (1595) 
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Make haste thou art best, for feare thou kiss the 
post. 
Tuomas Heyrwoon, Edward IV. Pt. i. (1600) 
Such as come late must kiss the post. 
Unknown, New and Merrie Prognostics, Ὁ. 19, 
(1623) 
You must kiss the post, or hare’s foot, sero venere 
bubulci. 
WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 475. (1681) 
To kiss the post, to be too late for anything. 
J. O. Hatitrwe tt, Dictionary: Kiss. (1847) 


1 
Where perceiving a Crosse, he kissed it with 
tears. 
FRANCIS BROOKE, tr., Le Blanc’s Travels, p. 187. 
(1660) 


2 
You must kisse the rod. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Reynart the Foxe. Ch. 
12. (1481) Accept chastisement submissively. 
Yet he durst not but kiss his rod and gladly make 
much of his entertainment. 
Sir PHILip SIDNEY, Arcadia (1867), ii, 190. (c. 
1586) 
Foolish love 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently all humble kiss the rod! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 57. (1594) 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, v, i, 33. (1595) 
Come, I’ll be a good child and kiss the rod. 
JamMES SHIRLEY, The Wittie Faire One. Act i, 
sc. 3. (1628) 


3 
I shall true constable be . . . so helpe me 
god and my holydome, and kysse the boke. 

JouN FitzHersert, The Boke of Surueyeng, Ὁ. 
20. (1523) To kiss the book: i.e. the Bible 

Make them kiss the book. 

Unknown, The Manner of Keeping a Court 
Baron. (c. 1539) 

Come, swear to that, kiss the book. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, ii, 2, 145. (1611) 

4 
Vpon payne to dine with Duke Humfrie, or 
kisse the Hares foote. 

Hazuitt, Inedited Tracts: Servingman’s Com- 
fort, p. 112. (1598) To dine with Duke Hum- 
frie is not to dine at all. See under DINING 

We had need 
Make haste away, unlesse we meane to speed 
With those that kisse the Hares foot. 

Wom Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii, 2. 
(1616) 

It was my lord’s fault: I doubt you must kiss the 
hare’s foot. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Keith got the earldom, . . . and the poor clergy- 
man nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare’s 
foot to lick. 

Watter Scott, Letter to Croker, 5 Feb., 1818. 
To kiss the hare’s foot, to be too late for an \ything. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, Dictionary : Kiss. (1847) 


KISS AND KISSING 


5 
More... 
thrist, 
Than dronken be, when he the cup hath kist. 
Tuomas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, 
]. 3815. (c. 1412) 
Kissing the cupp too often. 
STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 25. 
(1579) 


honurable, a man compleyne of 


6 
Then some the Counter oft doo kisse, 
If that the money be not paid. 
Henry Hurts, ed., Ancient Ballads, p. 227. (c. 
1560) 
You kisse the Counter, sirra. 
SAMUEL Row anos, The Night-Raven. (1620) 
Go to prison. 
I will not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s 
feet. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 27. (1606) 
Rome, for empire far renown’d, 
Tramples on a thousand states; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground. 
WiLt1aM Cowper, Boadicea, |. 19. (1782) 


8 
To kiss the dust before monstrous supersti- 
tions. 
Isaac TAYLOR, Spiritual Des potism,x,410.(1835) 
She had yielded, and had kissed the dust. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of} 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 56. (1867) 
To KISS THE DUST, TO DIE, see under DEATH: 
EUPHEMISMS 


9 
1 will make thee kiss the Clinke [go to prison | 
for this geare. 

Joun Upatt, Diotrephes (Arber), p. 22. (1588) 
10 
To kiss the child for love of the nurse. (Oscu- 
lor hunc ore natum nutricis amore. ) 

UNkNown, 13th cent. MS, quoted by Wricut. 
Essays on the Middle Ages, i, 150. 

Ofte me kyssyt the child for the nurse’s sake. (Os- 
culor hunc ore puerum nutricis amore.) 

Unknown, Harleian MS, 3362. (c. 1470) 
Many kisse the childe for the nurses sake. 

JoHn HeEywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus, 216. (1594) FULLER, Gno- 
mologia. No. 3351. (1732) 

Aliena ... thoght she kist the childe for the 
nurses sake. 

Tuomas LopcE, Rosalynde, p. 98. (1590) 
Some will kiss the child for the nurse’s sake, and 
like the present for the hand that brings it. 

WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 82. (1655) 

For love of the nurse the bairn gets mony a cuss. 

Grorce ΜΈΒΙΤΟΝ, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 
Many one kisses the bairn for love of the nurrish. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 243. (1721) 
Among men, dame, many one caresses the infant 
that he may kiss the child’s maid. 

a eae Scott, Pevertl of the Peak. Ch. 8. 

1823 


KITCHEN 
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KITCHEN 


1 
The taste of the kitchen is better than the 
smell. 


THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 41. (1633) 


2 
The bodie to the wormes keitching, go. 
Rosert HENrySON, The Morall Fabillis of 
Esope, viii. (c. 1470) The worms’ kitchen: 
the grave. 


3 
A youth devoted to kitchen-studies. (Iuventus 
. Studiosa culinae. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 5, 1. 80. (35 B.C.) 
That is, to eating. Cicero has, “Studio culinae 
tenetur” (He is possessed with thoughts of 
the kitchen). 

Then did he study some paltry half-hour with 
his eyes fixed upon his book; but (as the Comic 
saith), his mind was in the kitchen. (Puis estudi- 
oit quelque mechante demye heure, les yeulx assis 
dessus son liure, mais (comme dict le Comicque) 
son ame estoit en Ja cuysine.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1534) 


4 
All that is said in the kitchen, should not be 
heard in the hall. 
JaMEs KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 9. (1721) 
5 


He [the French cook] learnt his trade in a 
towne of garrison neere famish’t, where hee 
practised to make a little goe farre. . . . He 
is the prime cause why noblemen build their 
houses so great: for the smalnesse of their 
kitchin, makes the house the bigger. 

SIR THOMAS OverBuRY, Characters: A French 

Cooke. (1614) 
A little kitchen makes a large house. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 472. (1640) 
A king of Fraunce going to see the lodgings and 
roomes of a faire house belonging to the steward 
of his household, said, That the kitchin was a 
great deale too litle, in respect of the greatnesse 
of the house, but the steward answered him, that, 
that small kitchin had made the house so great. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 188. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The Smallness of the Kitchen makes the House 
the bigger. 
, THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4753.(1732) 


The first foundation of a good House must be 
the Kitchin. 
RICHARD SuRFLET, tr., Maison Rustique, or the 
Countrie Farme, p. 3. (1616) 


By a kitchen fat and good makes the poor 
most neighbourhood. 

JoHn Woproepne, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, 481. (1623) 

A fat kitchen has poverty for neighbor. (A grassa 
cucina, poberta vicina.) 

CHARLES CAH1ER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 185. (1856) Quoting an Italian proverb. 
Another one is “Grassa cucina, magro testa- 
mento” (A fat kitchen, a lean will). See Far. 


KNAVE 


See also Honesty and Knavery; 
Fool and Knave 


8 
Successful knaves are insufferable. (κακοὶ γὰρ 
εὖ πράσσοντες οὐκ dvacxerol.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragmenta Incerta. No.226,Smyth. 
(c. 458 B.C.) STOBAEUS, Anthology, iv, 4, 14. 
The success of knaves entices many to crime. 
(Successus improborum plures adilicit.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 3,1. 7. (c. 25 B.C.) 


9 
A knavish wit, a knavish will. 

a NAUAAN BaiLey, Dictionary: Knave. (1736) 
1 


There is no packe of Cardes without a Knaue. 
NicHoLas Breton, Pasquils Fooles-Cappe, Ὁ. 


26. (1600) 
11 


It is better kiss a knave than to be troubled 
with him. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 326. (1605) 
I'd rather give a knave a kiss for once than be 
troubled with him. 


Ὁ ΙΣΤ; Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
1 


The more knave the better luck. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 333. 
(1605) See under LUCK. 


13 
One false knave accuseth another. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 79. (1639) 
There 1 caught a knave in a purse-net. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 127. Cited by 
Howell, Ray and Fuller. 


14 
The Sun see ᾿ς ἢ Knavery in a yere, and the 
Moone more in a quarter. 

THomas DEKKER, If It Be Not Good, the Divel 

Is tn It. (1612) 

There is more knavery by sea and land than all 
the world beside. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 311. (1721) 


15 

Bold knaves thrive, without one grain of sense, 

But good men starve for want of impudence. 
ete Constantine the Great: Epil. (c. 1690) 


When Knaves fall out, honest Men get their 
goods: When Priests dispute, we come at the 
Truth. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s 
nack, 1742. See also under THIEF. 
Knaves & Nettles are akin; stroak ’em kindly, 

yet they’ll sting. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
When knaves betray each other, one can scarce 
be blamed or the other pitied. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
17 


Knavery, without Luck, is the worst Trade in 
the World. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3132.(1732) 
Knaves imagine nothing can be done without 
Knavery. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3135. 


Alma- 
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1 
The mo knaves the worse company. 
W. C. Hazuitt, ed., Old English Plays: Four 
Elements. Vol. i, p. 35. (1519) 
Some saie also it is mery when knaues meete, 
But the mo knaues, the woorse company to greete. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


If ye would know a knave, give him a staff. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 20. (1640) 


Two false knaues neede no broker, men say. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
“For they can easily enough agree in wicked- 
ness Sine mediante,’ adds ALEXANDER NO- 
WELL,Sword Against Swearers, sig. B3.(1611) 
A crafty knave does need no broker. 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry VI, i, 2, 100. (1590) 
Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart), x, 185. 
(1592) Jonson, Every Man in His Humour, 
ili, 2. (1598) 
A false knave needs no broker. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 318. (1605) 
Two cunning knaves need no broker. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 111. (1670) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 5322. (1732) 


4 
One of the four and twenty policies of a knave 
is to stay long at his errand. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 
The first of the nine orders of knaves is he that 
tells his errand before he goes it. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 318.(1721) 


5 
Once a knave, and ever a knave. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 
Once a knave and never an honest man. 
WILrtaM WALKER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 49. (1672) 
Like most knaves he was a coward at heart. 
T. C. H. Jacoss, The Thirteenth Chime, p. 94, 
p. 238. (1937) 


An olde knaue is no chylde. 

515 THomas More, Works (1557), p. 242/1. 

(1528) Joun Heywoon, Proverbs, i, 2. (1546) 

There is no knave like to the old knave. 

Ricuarp Epwarps, Damon and Pithias. (1571) 
An old knave is no bairne. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 1595) 
No knave to the learned knave. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, i, 5. (1617) 


7 
Whan knaues in graine mete. 

JewaNn Patscrave, Acolastus, sig. 52. (1540) 
O maltster! break that cheating peck; ’tis plain 
Whene’er you use it, you’re a knave in grain. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
Knave in grain, a knave of the first rate. 

Francis Grose, ed., A Classical Dictionary of 

the Vulgar Tongue: Knave. (1785) See also 
under ROGUE. 


8 
Against the knave knavery is useful. (ποτὶ 
τὸν πονηρὸν οὐκ ἄχρηστον ὅπλον ἁ πονηρία.) 
Prutrarcn, Moralia: How to Study Poetry, 
21E. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) Quoting from an unknown 
source. He repeats the quote in 534A. 
To FIGHT FIRE WITH FIRE, see under Fine. 


KNEE-HIGH 


9 
As good a knave I know as a knave I know 
not. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 74. (1678) 
He hath a cloak for his knavery. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 235. 
No more mortar, no more brick, 
A cunning knave has a cunning trick. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 296. FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 6425. (1732) 


10 
Tis the base knave that Jars. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 1, 
47. (1594) 
’Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate. 
1 SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 404. (1599) 


One of you two are both knaves. 
Pe Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


As the English in Drollery will say, There’s 
cheating in all Trades, but ours. 

TorrRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 19. (1666) 
There is knavery in all trades. 

HEAD AND KIRKMAN, The English Rogue, ii, 115. 

(1671) 

Jupiter appointed Mercury to make him a com- 
position of fraud and hypocrisy, and to give every 
artificer his does on’t. ... Mercury gave the 
tailors the whole quantity that was left, and from 
hence comes the old saying, There’s knavery in all 
trades, but most in tailors. 

L’EsTRANGE, tr., Aesop. Fab. 183. (1692) 


KNEE 


13 
Supple knees feed arrogance. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.492.(1855) 


14 
The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee. 
5. T. Coreripce, The Ancient Mariner. Pt. v, 
st. 12. (1798) 
Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee. 
τ ΎθοΝ, A Vision of Sin, 1. 84. (1842) 


Set your knee to it and right it. 
gad MES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 293.(1721) 


Up to the knee is free. (Bis an’t Kni ist fri.) 
Unxnown. A Low German proverb, indicatiny 
how far a suitor may go. 
My KNEE IS NEARER THAN MY SHIN, see SELF 
KNEES OF THE CoDS, see under Gops. 


KNEE-HIGH 


17 
He has lived with me ever since he was “knee 
high to ἃ musquitoe.” 
Unknown, The Microscop: (Albany, ΝΥ), 
12 June, 1824, p. 55/1. 
He want more’n knee high to a bumbly-bee. 
Joun NEAL, The Down-Easters, i, 78. (1833) 
Ever since I was knee high to a splinter. 
W. G. Sims, The Kinsmen, ii, 63. (1841) 
Since I was knee-high to a grasshopper. 
W. T. Porter, ed., Spirit of the Times, 1§ Nov.. 
1856, p. 172/1. 


KNIFE 


I know’d ’im when he wasn’t kneehigh to a duck. 
Witt Harsen, The Georgians, Ὁ. 89. (1904) 
eee you since you were knee-high to a 

duck. 

W1LitaM O’FarrELL, Repeat Performance, p. 5. 

(1942) 
He taught me to sail when I was knee-high to a 
duck. 

CLayton Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 

p. 73. (1942) 
I learned that when I was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper. 

ANNE Nasi, Said with Flowers, p. 133. (1943) 
I’ve known her since she was knee-high to a 
woodchuck. 

LEE THAYER, Accessory After the Fact, Ὁ. 66. 

(1943) 


KNIFE 


1 
The knife has reached the bone. 


BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 709. (1817) 
2 


A man may sleen him-self with his owene 
knyf, and make him-selven dronken of his 
owene tonne. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tule, Sec. 76. (c. 1389) 


The Persones 


3 
It was “no time for swapping knives.” 

Lewis Coxiuins, Historical Sketches of Ken- 
tucky, i, 218. (1871) To change plans or 
tactics. 

It was no time to “swap knives.” 

Mark Twain, Old Times on the Mississtp pt. 

Ch. 6. (1875) Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 32 
4 
The same knife cutteth bread and a man’s 
finger. 

THomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 223. (1633) 

The same knife cuts my bread and my finger. 

Howes, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 19. (1659) 


5 
Carry your Knife even, between the Paring 
and the Apple. 


THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1065.(1732) 
6 


He leaves me under the knife. (Sub cultro 
linquit. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 74. (35 B.C.) 
In extreme danger. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, x, 83. A proverb of similar mean- 
ing is “Between the victim and the knife” 


(Inter sacrum et saxum). 
7 


If you had stuck a knife in my heart, it would 

not have bled. The thing was a great surprise. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 192. (1721) 

A chill came over me. If you had stuck a knife in 

me I shouldn’t have bled. 

: REApE, Jack of All Trades. Ch. 12. (1858) 


Every knife of his’n has a golden haft, i.e. 
everything he undertakes turns out well. 
Ecerton Lercu, Cheshire Glossary, p.96.(1877) 
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9 
Domingo, after playing a good knife and fork, 
took himself off. 
BENJAMIN MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. i, ch. 6. 
(1809) 
Iam but a poor knife and fork at any time. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 45. (1852) 
[He] played a good knife and fork. 
Rotr Botprewoop (T. A. Browne), Robbery 
Under Arms. Ch. 45. (1889) 
10 
I reckon you’ve got your knife into Mr. Jous- 
serau. 
D. C. Murray, John Vale’s Guardian. Ch. 36. 
(1890) 
They seldom lose the opportunity of ‘getting 
their knife’ into him. 
Spectator (London), 3 June, 1911, p. 854. 
11 


It's a good knife, it will cut butter when ’tis 
melted. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 255. (1678) 


It is a good poor man’s blade, it will bow e’er it 
break. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 187. (1721) 
It is a good Knife, ‘twas made at Dull-edge. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2857.(1732) 
a may ride to Rumford upon this knife, it is so 
unt. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


KNIGHT 
1: See also Chivalry 
Chaucer sayeth that habite maketh no monke, 
ne wearing of gilt spurs no knvghte. 
Joun BOSSEWELL, Workes of Armorie, fo. 90. 
(1572) See also under APPEARANCE. 


13 
The Knight of the Rueful Countenance. (El 
Caballero de la Triste Figura. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 19. (1605) 
14 
He was a verray parfit gent:] knight. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 72. 

(c. 1386) 
He was of knighthode and of fredom flour. 

CHAUCER, The Monkes Tale, 1. 652. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. 

Pees Major. Title of novel. (1898) 
Fitter to be one of Cupid's carpet captaines, 
then to march under the manly ensigne of 
Mars. 

GEORGE Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 133. (1576) 
Hee was beecome a carpet Knight. 

GEORGE Petrtiz, Petite Pallace, p. 203. (1576) 
A Carpet knight corrupteth and effeminateth a 
valiant man. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. p. 

44. (1581) Pettie, tr. 
Mignon de couchette, a Carpet-Knight, one that 
ever loues to be in women’s chambers. 

RANDALL CoTcrAVE, Dictionarie of the French 

and English Tongues: Couchette. (1611) 


ΚΝΟΤ 


Brave Carpet Knights in Cupid’s fights. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
iv, 276. (1719) 
His square-turned joints, and strength of limb, 
Showed him no carpet knight so trim. 
WALter Scott, Marmion. Canto i, st. 5. (1808) 
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1 

The prouerbe is olde, and it may be true, that 

as knights grow poor, ladies grow prowd. 
BARNABY Ricu, Faultes Faults, fo. 28. (1606) 


2 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Loch- 
invar. 
Scott, Marmion. Canto v, st. 12. (1808) 
He died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand, for England’s right. 
Scotr, Marmion. Canto vi, st. 37. (1808) 
For I was of Christ’s choosing, I God’s knight. 
SWINBURNE, Laus Veneris. St. 53. (c.1880) 


3 
A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine. 
Epmunpb Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto i, st. 1. (1590) 
Yet was he but a squire of low degree. 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene. Bk. iv, canto vii, st. 15. 


4 
Knight without fear and without reproach. 
(Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. ) 
Applied to Prerre pu TErRRAIL, CHEVALIER DE 
Bayarp. There is a similar proverbial Latin 
phrase, “Nec male notus eques” (A knight of 
no bad repute). 


KNOT 


5 
One knot in a thread will stay a Needle’s Pas- 
sage as well as five hundred. 
RoBert Botton, Instructions for the Right 
Comforting of Afflicted Consciences, p. 333. 
(1631) 


6 
Fools tie knots and wise men loose them. 
Joun Crarxez, Paroemiologia, p. 88. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, Kelly, Fuller, and others. 
When the knot is loose the string slippeth. 
Joun Crarkez, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 248. Cited by 
Ray and Fuller. 


7 
Tie it well and let it go. 

Hegsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 644. (1640) 
8 
You haue giuen vnto me a true loue[r]s knot 
wrought of chaungeable Silke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 
9 


We might knit that knot with our tongues, 
that we shall never vndoe with our teeth. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 468. (1579) 
A woman may knit a knot with her tongue, that 
shee cannot untie with all her teeth. 

Ropert Greene, Works (Grosart), ix,76.(1617) 
Marriage .. . may make or mar you.... The 
tongue useth to tie so hard a knot that the teeth 
can never untie. 

James Howetr, Familiar Letters, 5 Feb., 1625. 


KNOT 


He tied a knot with his tongue, that he can’t un- 
tie with all his teeth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 183. (1670) 
He has tied a knot with his tongue that he can 
never untie with his teeth. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

I cannot conceive that I should have tied a knot 
with my tongue which my tceth cannot untie. 

Wa Lter Scott, Journal, 6-7 May, 1831. 

To get married is: to tie a knot wi’ the tongue, ’at 
yan cannot louze wi’ yan’s teeth. 


Ps M. WricuT, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 272. (1913) 
1 


You are hunting for a knot in a bulrush. (In 
scirpo nodum quaeris. ) 

PLautus, Menaechmi, }. 247. (c. 200 B.c.) A 
proverbial phrase, meaning to look for a diffi- 
culty where none exists. Used by TERENCE, 
Andria, 1. 941, ‘‘Nodum in scirpo quaeris. 

They are seeking a knot in a bulrush, as the say- 
ing goes. (Quaerunt in scirpo soliti quod dicere 
nodum.) 

ENNIvs, Satires. Frag. 27, Loeb. (c. 180 8.C.) 
To make a knot in a bulrush, a sore on a sound 
body. (Nodum in scirpo, in sano facere ulcus.) 

Lucius, Satires. Bk. 1, sat. 2. (c. 123 B.C.) 
Thet sekth thet uel ine the aye other thane knotte 
ine the resse. 

Dan MICHEL, A yenbite of Inwyt, p. 253.(1340) 
It is a childish labour to seek a knot in a rush, 
and to imagine doubts where the case is clear. 

Joun Jewett, A Defence of the Apologie. Pt. iv. 
p. 733. . 1567) 

As they say, seeke knottes in Bulrushes. 

STEFANO GUAZzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
80. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

They thinke themselues no scholers, if they bee 
not able to finde out a knotte in euery rushe. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (Ar- 
ber), p. 46. (1579) 

Myne opposed adversary will seeke after a knott 
in a Bullrush, as the Proverbe is. 

JaMes BEvt, tr., Haddon Against Osorius, p 
436. (1581) 

To cavil at every step, and raise moot points, like 
finding knots in rushes. 

Rocer Nortu, Lives of the Norths,i,206.(1740) 
Don't look for a knot in a bulrush. (Nodum scirpo 
ne quaeras.) 

Pontanus,Collectio Proverbiorum,p.131.(1778) 


11 
If you are here not to fasten, but to undo the 
knot. (εἰ μη ξυνάψων, ἀλλὰ συλλύσων πάρει.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 1317. (c. 409 B.C.) 

Until this knot is untied. (Dum hic nodus expe 
diatur.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum, Bk. v, epis. 21. (50 B.C.) 

To untie the knot. (κάθαμμα λύειν.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 6. (1508) 
Erasmus gives the Latin, ‘“Nodum solvere.” 
and tells the story of the famous knot, intri- 
cately tied by Gordius, a Phrygian king, with 
the prophecy that whoever untied it was to 
rule Asia. Alexander the Great cut it through 
with his sword. “To cut the Gordian knot” 
is therefore to solve any difficulty in a sum- 
mary manner 
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He has found out a sworde to cutt in sunder this 
Gordian knot. 
WILLIAM FULKE, Heskins Parleament Repealed, 
p. 396. (1579) 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V,i, 1, 45. (1599) 

As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cynzbeline, ii, 2, 34. (1609) 
This Knot is of those that must be cut through, 
and cannot be untied. 

Str WILLIAM TEMPLE, Letter to Sir John Wil- 

liamson. (1676) 
Death will find some ways to unty or cut the 
most Gordian knots of life. 

Str Toomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. ii, 

sec. 13. (1682) 
Suicide ...is a way... of cutting the Gor- 
dian knot of the difficulties of life. 

WarrEN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 3. (1841) 
It was she who found the short cut and loosed the 
Gordian knot. 

Henry James, Aspern Papers. Ch. 1. (1888) 
Although the English phrase “To cut the Gordian 
knot” has lost the original idiom, which is pre- 
served in the German, “Den gordischen Knoten 
losen” (To loosen or untie the Gordian knot), 
it gives us a better and clearer picture. 

ARCHER TAYLOR, The Proverb, Ὁ. 186. (1931) 


1 
O time! thou must untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me t’ untie. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 2, 42. (1599) 
’Tis more easie To tie knots, then unloose them. 
Joun WeErstER, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Δεῖν, 

sc. 2. (1614) 


KNOWLEDGE 
See also Learning; Self-Knowledge; Wisdom 


2 
Desire for knowledge is the path of honor; de- 
sire for wealth is the path of dishonor. Wealth 
is the chain that slaves wear; knowledge the 
kingly crown. 

ABDULLAIT ANSARI, [mvocations. (c. 1075) 


3 
Pass on, for thou hast knowledge. 
Anil, Papyrus: Tie Book of the Dead. Ch. 
cxxv, I. 25. (c. 4000 8.6.) 


4 

Knowledge can only be attained by sacrifice. 
Babylonian Talinud: Gittin, fo. 56a. (450) 

He alone is poor who is not possessed of know!}- 

edge. 

Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 41a. 


5 
I have taken all knowledge to be my province. 
Francis Bacon, Letter to Lord Burghley.(1592) 
A man is but what he knoweth. 
Francis Bacon, Miscellaneous Tracts: In Praise 
of Knowledge. Sec. 1. (c. 1626) 
The desire of power in excess caused the angels 
to fall; the desire of knowledge in excess caused 
man to fall 
Francis Bacon, Essays; Of Goodness. (1597) 


Knowing too much long since lost paradise. 
Six JOHN SUCKLING, Against Fruition. (a.1642) 
It is safer to know too little than too much. 
SAMUEL Butter, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 5. 
(a. 1902) 


Men are called fools in one age for not know- 
ing what they were called fools for averring 
in the age before. 

Henry Warp Beecuer, Life Thoughts.(c.1885) 


7 
There is knowledge and knowledge. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. 
(1678) 


8 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of life. 

Lorp Byron, Manfred. Act i, sc. 1. (1817) 
Banish me from Eden when you will, but first let 
me eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

R. G. INGERSOLL, The Gods. (1872) 
9 
For whatsoever I bestowed upon my head, 
the delicate sweet-smelling unguents, all lost 
their fragrance straightway; and whatsoever 
entered into my ungrateful belly naught re- 
mained until the morrow; but what I laid 
within my hearing ears, these things alone 
still abide with me. (ὅσσα δ᾽ ἀκουαῖς | εἰσεθέμην. 
ἔτι μοι μοῦνα πάρεστι τάδε.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Aitia, ii, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Learn something ; for when Luck is sudden gone. 
Knowledge remains, nor e’er leaves man alone. 
(Disce aliquid; nam cum subito Fortuna recessit, 
ars remanet vitamque hominis non deserit um- 
quam.) 

Cato (?), Disticka. Bk. iv, No. 19. (c. 175 B.C.) 
An investment in knowledge pays the best interest 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack. (1758) 
Knowledge is the only instrument of production 

that is not subject to diminishing returns. 
J. M. Crark, Overhead Costs in Modern In- 
dustry. Journal Pol. Econ. Oct., 1927. 


10 

Surely much knowledge is a grievous thing 
for him who controls not his tongue: verily 
this is a child with a knife. (ὡς ἐτεὸν παῖς 
ὅδε μαῦλιν ἔχει.) 


CALLIMACHUS, Aitia, iii, 1, 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 

He knoweth much, that knoweth not, if he can 
hold his peace. (Assaf sa, chi non sa, se tacer sa.) 
Joun FL orio, Firste Frustes, fo. 27. (1578) 
He knoweth ynough who knoweth nothing if he 

know how to holde his peace. 
STEFANO GUAzZzO, Civile Conversation, fo. 55. 
(1586) Pettie, tr. 
He is cunning enough that can live and hold his 
peace. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Scavoir. (1611) 
See also under SILENCE. 
11 
There’s lots of people—this town wouldn't 
hold them— 
Who ρὸν know much excepting what’s told 
them. 
Writ Carterton, City Ballads, p. 143. (1885) 
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All I know is what I read in the papers. 
Witt Rocers. Frequently in his syndicated 
newspaper column. (c. 1930) 


1 
What is all Knowledge but recorded Experi- 
ence? 

Tuomas CartyLe, Essays: On History.(c.1847) 
Our knowledge is the amassed thought and expe- 
rience of innumerable minds. 

. EMERSON, Quotation and Originality. (1876) 


Let him who knows how ring the bells. (Quien 
las sabe las tane.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 59. (1615) 
Let him, that can play, take the Lute. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3182.(1732) 
A variation is, “Let him who knows the in- 
strument play upon it.” 


Therfor I will seye a proverbe, 
That “he that fully knoweth therbe 
May sauffly leye hit to his yé.” 

Cuaucer,Hous of Fame. Bk. i, 1. 290 (c. 1384) 
For of all tresure connynge is flowur. 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Good Counsel.(c.1460) 
That which a man knows best he should use most. 

RANDLE CotcravE, Dictionary: Herbe. (1611) 

Cotgrave is giving a rendering of the French 

proverb, “L’herbe qu’on cognoist, on la doit 

lier 4 son doigt” (The herbe one knows best 

one should bind to one’s finger). 
Knowledge directeth Practice; but yet Practice 
increaseth Knowledge. 

THomas FuLiEr, Gnomologia. No. 3137.(1732) 
Knowledge is a Treasure, but Practice is the Key 
to it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3139. 
Knowledge, without Practice, makes but half an 
Artist. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3141. 

A man knows no more to any purpose than he 
practises. 

HENpeERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 321. (1869) 
Peace MAKES PERFECT, See under PRACTICE. 


Let knowledge stop at the unknowable. That 
is perfection. 

CHUANG-T8ZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.c.) 
hes life has a limit, but knowledge is without 
imit. 
᾿ CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. 
Knowledge that is divorced from justice 
should be called cunning rather than wisdom. 
(Scientia, quae est remota ab iustitia, calli- 
ditas potius quam sapientia est appellanda. ) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk i,ch.19,sec.63.(c.45 B.C.) 

Quoted as “a fine saying of Plato.” 


6 
Grace is given of God, but knowledge is 
bought in the market. 
ArtHur H. CLoucn, The Bothie of Toberna- 
Vuolich. Pt. iv. (1848) See under Grace. 


7 
He that shortens the road to knowledge, 
lengthens life. 

C. C. Corron, Lacon. Pt. fi, No. 137, (1820) 


8 
Know your fellow men. 
Conrucivs, Analects. Bk. xii, ch.22.(c.500 B. C.) 
His definition of knowledge. See under Man. 


9 
Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 
(ἡ γνώσις φυσιοῖ, ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη olxodopet.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, viii, 1. (ς. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Scientia inflat, charitas 
vero aedificat.” 

Knowledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth up. 

Francis Bacon, 1 Corinthians, viii, 1. (c.1600) 


10 
As full of knowledge as an egg is full of meat. 
or S. Cozzens, Sayings, Ὁ. 4. (1870) 


The Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties. 
GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. Title of book. (1830) 
Wot’s that you’re a doin’ of? Pursuit of knowl- 

edge under difficulties, Sammy ? 
ya ICRENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 33. (1836) 


Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased. (Plurimi pertransibunt, et 
multiplex erit scientia. ) 

Old Testament: Daniel, xii, 4. (c. 170 B.C.) 

13 
Knowledge is the only elegance. 

R. W. EMErson, Journal, 1856. 
Knowledge is the antidote to fear. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Courage.(1870) 
14 
Almost everyone knows this, but it has not 
occurred to everyone’s mind. (Aciunt plerique 
omnes, sed non omnibus hoc venit in men- 
tem.) 

ERaAsSMuUS, Colloquia: Epicureus. (1531) 

15 
One man can not know everything. (ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
yap αὐτὸς πάντ᾽ ἐπίστασθαι βροτῶν | πέφυκεν.) 

Euripiwes, Rhesus, 1. 106. (c. 450 B.c.) 
Nothing more sweet than knowing everything. 
(οὐδὲν γλυκύτερον ἣ πάντ᾽ εἰδέναι. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. iv, epis. 11. (55 B.C.) 

Quoting an unknown author. 
It is not permitted to know all things. (Nec scire 
fas est omnia.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode iv, ]. 22. (23 B.C.) 
A legal proverb attributed to Coke is, “Multi 
multa, nemo omnia novit” (Many have 
known many things, no one all things). 

It is not permitted you to know everything. (οὐ 
θέμις ἅπαντά ce εἰδέναι.) 

Lucian, Zeus Catechized. Sec. 3. (c. a. Ὁ. 170) 

But John P. Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee 

LowELL, Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 3. (1848) 
Ole man Kno-All died las’ year. 

J. C. Harpis, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 
Who knows too much knows only sound and 
vapor. 

LION FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gazette,p.541.(1940) 
aa ALL, FORGIVE ALL, see UNDERSTANDING. 


A man of knowledge, like a rich soil, feeds 
If not a world of corn, a world of weeds. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1739. 
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What signifies knowing the Names, if you know 
not the Natures of Things. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
Tim was so learned, that he could name a Horse in 
nine Languages. So ignorant, that he bought a 
Cow to ride on. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1750. 


1 
Every one thinks he knows much. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 14§1.(1732) 


2 
You may know by a Handful the whole Sack. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5949.(1732) 
The sack is known by the sample. 
W. C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 397.(1869) 


3 
A man without knowledge is like a house with- 
out a foundation. ᾿ 
SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 17.(c.1050) Ascher,tr. 
A man without knowledge, an I have read, 
May well be compared to one that is dead. 
THOMAS INGELEND, The Disobedient Child. (c. 
1560) 
A man without knowledge, a world without light. 
(Hombre sin noticias, mundo 4 obscuras.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 4 
(1647) 
‘Tis a great thing to know, little to live: no real 
life without knowledge. (Hay mucho que saber y 
es poco el vivir, y no se vive si no se sabe.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual.Maxim.15. 


4 
Knowledge is folly except grace guide it. 
GeorGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 250. 

(1640) A rendering of the Spanish proverb, 
“Ciencia es locura si buen senso no la cura” 
(Knowledge is madness if good sense does not 
direct it). 

Knowledge is no burthen. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 694. 
Knowledge makes one laugh, but Wealth makes 
one dance. 

GeorcE Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 955. 


5 

The worst of human sorrows is to have much 
knowledge but no power. (πολλὰ φρονέοντα 
μηδενὸς κρατέειν.) 


Heropotus, History. Bk. ix, ch. 16. (ς.445 B.C.) 
He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
(Qui addit scientiam, addit et laborem.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
He who increases knowledge increases sorrow. 
(Qui multiplicat scientiam, multiplicat dolorem.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 361. 

(1869) ‘In much wisdom is much grief.” 
He who knows has many cares. (Wer viel weiss 
Hat viel zu sorgen.) 

Lessinc, Nathan der Weise. Act iv, sc. 2. (1779) 
To know all is to fear all. (‘Chiian shih ‘chiian 
ching.) 

ὨΟΟΙΣΤΊΣΕ, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 


6 
Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much 
used till they are seasoned. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 6. (1858) 
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7 

It is the peculiarity of knowledge that those 

who really thirst for it always get it. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES,C ountry Literature.(c.1880) 


8 

We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen. (δ οἰδαμεν λαλοῦμεν καὶ 6 
ἑωράκαμεν μαρτυροῦμεν.) 

New Testament: John, iii, 11. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) The 
Vulgate is, “Quod scimus loquimur, et quod 
vidimus testamur.” 

He said it that knew it best. 
FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Boldness. (1597) 


9 
All wish to know, but none to pay the fee. 
(Nosse volunt omnes, mercedem solvere 
nemo.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 157. (c. a.p. 150) 


10 
The mind is trained by knowledge. 
Kuatl I, Kinc or Ecypt, Teaching. No. ix. (c. 
2500 Β. 6.) Budge, tr. 
11 
But the fact is, a man may do very well with 
a very little knowledge and scarce be found 
out, in mixed company. 
CHARLES ΑΜΒ, Essays of Elia: The Old and 
the New Schoolmaster. (1823) 


12 
He that knows thee will never buy thee. 

Str Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 

p. 28. (1667) Cited as “the old proverb.” 
13 
We must view with profound respect the in- 
finite capacity of the human mind to resist 
the introduction of useful knowledge. 

Tuomas R. Lounssury, Apothegm. (c. 1910) 
See LocKwoon, The Freshman and His Col- 
lege, p. 44. 

14 

To know is not to know, unless some one else 
has known that I know. (Scire est nescire, 
nisi id me scire alius scierit. ) 

Luciius, Satires. Bk. i, frag. 31. (c. 123 B.C.) 
Your knowing is nothing unless some other per- 
son knows that you know. (Scire tuum nihil est. 
nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1.27. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) There 
is a Similar Latin proverb, “Scientia non visae, 
ut thesauri absconditi, nulla est utilitas” (In 
knowledge unseen, as in hidden treasure, 
there is no usefulness) . A jingle, sometimes at- 
tributed to Lord Nancy, has also been built 
around these epigrams: 

To have a thing is nothing, if you’ve not the 
chance to show it, 
And to know a thing is nothing, unless others 
know you know it. 
This you know I know. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsumomer-Night’s Dream, 
lii, 2, 163. (1596) 

: it Edge is good for nothing, if it has nothing 
ο cut. 

GEORGE FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 145. (1732) 

BEAUTY UNSEEN 18 NO BEAUTY, see under BEAUTY. 
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1 
What can give us surer knowledge than our 
senses? (Quid nobis certius ipsis | sensibus 
esse potest? ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 700. (c. 
45 B.C.) 


2 
Knowledge advances by steps, and not by 
leaps. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: History. (c. 1844) 


8 
Knowledge that puffeth up the possessor’s 
mind 
Is ever more of a pernicious kind. 
WrtLtiaM MATHER, The Young Man’s Com- 
panion: Preface. (1681) 


In vain have you acquired knowledge if you 
have not imparted it to others. 

Midrash: Deuteronomy Rabbah, 2. (c. 500) 
5 


Go in quest of knowledge even unto China. 
MoHAMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 92. 
If a man will not seek knowledge, it will not seek 
him. 
SIMEON ASHKENAZI(?), Valkut Mishly, 132. 
(c. 1250) 
The struggle for knowledge hath a pleasure in it 
like that of wrestling with a fine woman. 
Lorp Ha.rrax, Moral Reflections. (c. 1690) 


6 
Knowledge is an excellent drug, but no drug 
is strong enough to preserve itself without al- 
teration and corruption, according to the de- 
fect of the vase which contains it. (C’est une 
bonne drogue que la science, mais nulle 
drogue n’est assez forte pour se préserver sans 
alteration et corruption, selon le vice du vase 
qui l’estuye. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. (1580) 
To know by rote is not to know. (Sc¢avoir par 
coeur n’est pas scavoir.) 

MOonTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. 
What good is knowledge, if knowledge makes us 
cowards? (A quoi faire la cognoissance des choses, 
si nous en devenons plus lasches?) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. 
What’s the use of knowledge to a man who no 
longer has a head? (A quoy Ja science, ἃ qui n’a 
plus de teste ?) 

ΜΌΝΤΛΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 10. 


7 

To know much is often the cause of doubting 
more. (Luy que le beaucoup scavoir apporte 
loccasion de plus doubter.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. BK. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Mon- 
taigne quotes this as a saying of Aristotle, but 
he probably had in mind “Qui plura novit, 
eum maiora sequuntur dubia,” which is at- 
tributed to Arngas Sitvrus, who later be- 
came Pope Pius II. 

He that knows nothing, doubts nothing. (Qui 
rien ne sait, de rien ne doute.) 

Ranpvre Corcrave, Dictionary: Rien. (1611) 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
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We know accurately only when we know little; 
with knowledge doubt increases. (Eigentlich weiss 
man nur wenn man wenig weiss; mit dem Wissen 
wachst der Zweifel.) 
GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (c. 1825) 
Here is excellently unfolded to us the secret of the 
fool’s confidence, Who knows nothing, doubts 
nothing. 
TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 4. (1852) 
He who knows nothing is confident in everything. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 2. 
(1869) 
Learning learns but one lesson: doubt! 
: Suaw, The Admirable Bashville. Act i. (1926) 


Too much, and too little knowledge, have 
made the world mad. 
Sir THOMAS OVERBURY, 
Church (1613) 


Newes from the 


9 

Yea, knowledge is the armour of proofe which 
neither Cannon, Hargabus, nor Pistol can 
peerce. 

aaetnonae Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 255. (1576) 


I don’t think it, I know it. (εὖ μὲν οὖν οἶδα.) 
Prato, The Republic. Bk .i,sec.341A.(c.375 B.C.) 
I wot what I wot, though I few wordis make. 
Jounn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 47. (1611) 
I know what I know. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, The Jew of Malta. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1592) WEYMAN, Starvecrow 
Farm. Ch. 28. (1905) 


Even a child could see that. (Τοῦτο δὲ κἂν παῖς 
γνοίη.) 

Prato, Euthydemus. Sec. 279). (c. 390 B.C.) 
That’s clear even to a child. (δῆλον τοῦτό ye ἤδη 
kal παιδί.) 

Pato, Symposium. Sec. 204B. (c. 380 B.C.) 
Every schoolboy has that famous testament of 
Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus at his fingers’ ends. 

RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 

Pt. ili, sec. i, memb. i, subs. 1. (1621) 
Every schol-boy knows it. 

JEREMY Taytor, Real Presence Sec. 5. (1654) 
How haughtily he lifts his Nose, 

To tell what ev’ry School Boy knows 

Swirt, The Journal, |. 81. (1721) 

An old tale which every schoolboy knows. 

WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, The Roman Father: 

Prologue. (1750) 
The frequency of Macaulay’s reference to some- 
what abstruse matters as subjects which any pub- 
lic schoolboy would know, has led to his being 
credited with the phrase. It is to be found, how- 
ever, in many earlier authors. 


ore G. ΒΕΝΗΑΜ, Proverbs, p. 455. (1907) 


Know not what you know, and see not what 
you see. (Etiam illud quod scies nesciveris | 
ne videris quod videris. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. §72. (c. 200 B.C.) 
You, in truth, if you are wise, will not know what 


you do know. (Tu pol, si sapis, quod scis nescis.) 
Terence, Eunuchus, 1. 721. (161 B.C.) 
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1 
Through knowledge shall the just be deliv- 
ered. (Iusti autem liberabuntur scientia. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The lips of knowledge are a precious jewel. (Vas 
pretiosum labia scientiae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 15. 

’Tis a godlike attribute to know. 
MATTHEW Prior, Solomon. Bk. i, 1. 43. (a.1721) 


A wise man is strong; yea, a man of knowl- 
edge increaseth strength. (Vir sapiens, fortis 
est; et vir doctus, robustus et validus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 5. (c. 250 B. C.) 
Knowledge and human power are synonymous. 
(Scientia et potentia humana in idem coincidunt.) 

Francis Bacon, Novum Organum. Aphor. 3. 

(1620) 
Knowledge itself is power. (Nam et ipsa scientia 
potestas est.) 

FRANCIS BACON, De Heresibus. (c. 1626) 

They say that “Knowledge is power.” I used to 
think so. 

Lorp Byron, Letters, vi, 11. (1822) 
“Knowledge is power,” but ... knowledge of 
itself, unless wisely directed, might merely make 
bad men more dangerous. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self Help. Ch. 11, (1859) 
There is no knowledge that is not power. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Old Age.(1870) 
Knowledge is power, and I never sell power. 

Suaw, Mrs. Warren’s Professton. Act i. (1893) 
[Bacon’s] Latin apophthegm, ‘‘nam ipsa scientia 
potestas est—for knowledge is power—might be 
described as the watchword of the intellectual 
history of England .. . in the sixteenth century. 

SIDNEY LEE, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 

Century, p. 4. (1907) The French say, “Savoir 
c'est pouvoir.” 
Women understand men... better than any 
man understands women. Since knowledge is 
power, woman has a control over man which 
man never had over her. 
‘ SPENDER, Comments of Bagshot. Ch. 9. (1925) 


What harm in getting knowledge even from 
a sot, a pot. a fool, a mitten, or a slipper? 
(Que nuist scauoir tousiours, & tousiours 
aprendre, feust ce d’vn sot, d'vn pot, d'vne 
guedoufle, d’vne moufle, d’vne pantoufle? ) 
Rasevats, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 16. (1545) 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 176. (1732) 
Acquire learning even from the mouth of cows. 
BurcKnarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 234. (1817) 
Another form is, “Be eager for knowledge, 
even if it comes from the snout of a hog.” 


Knowledge of itself is riches. 

Savi, Gulistan. Tale ii: Of the Effects of Educa- 
tion. (c. 1250) 

Let the fools talk: knowledge has its price. 
(Laissez dire les sots: le savoir a son prix.) 

La ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: L’Avantage de la Science. 
Bk. viii, fab. 19. (1678) Wright renders it, 
“Let fools the studious despise, | There’s 
nothing lost by being wise.” 
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There is no knowledge that is not valuable. 
EDMUND BURKE, American Taxation. (1774) 


5 
It is one thing to remember, another to know. 
(Aliud autem est meminisse, aliud scire.) 
SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxxiii,sec.8.(c. A. D.64) 
All knowledge is remembrance. 
Tuomas Hosses, Human Nature. Ch. 6. (1651) 


6 
Too much to know is to know nought but 
fame. 
SHAKESPEARE,Love’s Labour’s Lost,i,1,92.(1595) 
7 


He knew many things, but knew all badly. 
(τολλ᾽ ἠπίστατο ἔργα, κακῶς 8 ἠπίστατο πάντα.) 
STASINUS OF Cyprus (?), The Margites. No. 3. 

(c. 675 B.c.) Quoted by Prato, Alcibiades, ii, 
147A. See also JAcK OF ALL TRADES. 

Far better to know one thing thoroughly, 

Than to be superficially dressed up with many. 

(πολὺ κρεῖττόν ἐστιν ὃν καλῶς μεμαθηκέναι 

ἢ πολλὰ φαυλῶς περιβεβλῆσθαι πράγματα.) 

ΜΈΝΑΝΡΕΕ, Fragments. Frag. 683K.(c.300 B. 6.) 

Haue in all Sciences a smacke. 

Joun Ly Ly, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 151. (1579) 
It is far better to know something about every- 
thing than to know all about one thing. Universal- 
ity is the best. 

BLAISE Pascal, Pensées. Sec. 1, No. 37. (¢.1660) 
I altogether disagree with the maxim which says 
that A cultured man should know something of 
everything. Knowledge is almost always useless, 
and sometimes harmful, if it is superficial. (Je 
n’approuve point la maxime qui veut qu’un hon- 
néte homme sache un peu de tout. C’est savoir 
presque toujours inutilement, et, quelquefois, per- 
nicieusement, que de savoir superficiellement.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 217. (1746) 


8 

The desire of knowledge, like the thirst of 

riches, increases ever with the acquisition of it. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1759) 


9 
When you know one you know all. (Unum 
quom noris omnis noris. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 265. (161 B.C.) 
10 
There are many things, the knowledge of 
which is of little or no profit to the soul. 
(Multa sunt, quae scire parum vel nihil ani- 
mae prosunt. ) 

Tuomas A Kemps, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. i, 

ch. 2. (c. 1420) 


1 
Knowledge is no proof of genius. (Le savoir 
nest preuve de génie.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 217. (1746) 
12 
Knowledge is the only fountain, both of the 
love and the principles of human liberty. 
DANIEL WEBsTER, Address, at the dedication of 
Bunker Hill monument, 17 June, 1843. 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain seal’d. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. ii, 1. 76. (1847) 
A Fountain Sealed. 
ANNE Dovuctras SC EDGWICK, Title of novel.(1907) 
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1 
A mirror is of no use to a blind man, nor 
knowledge to a man without discernment. 
Unxnown, Niti Sastras (Moral Stanzas). (c. 
1250) 


2 
First come I; my name is Jowett. 
There is no knowledge but I know it. 
I am Master of this college: 
What I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
Unxnown, Epigram on Dr. Benjamin Jowett. 
Written probably by a group of Balliol un- 
dergraduates, c. 1876. A later and more eu- 
phonious form is: 
My name is Benjamin Jowett, 
I’m Master of Balliol College; 
Whatever is knowledge I know it, 
And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 


I1I—Knowledge: Knowing Nothing 


3 
Our knowledge, compared with Thine, is ig- 
norance. (Scientia nostra, scientiae tuae com- 
parata, ignorantia est.) 

Sr. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. xi, sec. 4. (A. Ὁ. 

397) 

Before God we are all equally wise—equally 
foolish. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN,Cosmic Religion,p.105 .(1933) 
4 


Train thy tongue to say, “I do not know,” 
lest thou be entrapped into falsehood. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 9b.(c. 450) 


5 
I come from my vineyard, I know nothing. 
(De mis vifias vengo, no sé nada.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. (1605) 
i.e. I am only an ignorant country fellow, a 
vine-dresser. 


6 
What man knows is not to be compared with 
what he does not know. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 1. (c. 400 B.C.) 

Giles, tr. 

The cock crows and the dog barks. So much we 
know. But the wisest of us could not say why one 
crows and the other barks, nor guess why they 
crow or bark at all. 

Cuuanc-tszz, Philosophy. Ch. 5. 
Spread out your knowledge, and you will see how 
shallow it is. 
: CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. 


When you know, to know that you know, and 
when you do not know, to know that you do 
not know, that is knowledge. (Chee hoo chee 
chee Nid chee chee put chee wy put chee see 
chee. 

Cowrructrus, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (ς.500 B. C.) 


Legge, tr. 
What I do not know I do not think I know. 
(ὅτι ἃ μὴ οὐδὲ οἴομαι εἰδέναι.) 
Prato, Apology of Socrates. Sec.21D,(399 8. ς.) 
d may be divided into four classes: (1) 
those who know and know that they know—of 
them seek knowledge; (2) those who know but 
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do not know that they know—awaken them; (3) 
those who do not know and know that they do 
not know— instruct them; (4) those who do not 
know but think that they know—they are fools, 
dismiss them. 

Satomon [ΒΝ Gastror, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 60. (c. 1050) 

For when I dinna clearly see, 
I always own I dinna ken, 
An’ that’s the way οὐ wisest men. 

ALLAN Ramsay, The Clock and Dial. (1721) 
To be conscious that you are ignorant is a great 
step to knowledge. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Sybil. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1845) 
To know that we know what we know, and that 
we do not know what we do not know, that is 
true knowledge. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreavu, Walden. Ch. 1. Quoting Con- 

fucius. (1854) 

There are four sorts of men: 

He who knows not and knows not he knows not: 
he is a fool—shun him; 

He who knows not and knows he knows not: he 
is simple—teach him; 

He who knows and knows not he knows: he is 
asleep—wake him; 

He who knows and knows he knows: he is wise— 
follow him. 

Lapy Burton, Life of Sir Richard Burton. 
Quoted as an Arabian proverb, but it is 
evidently a paraphrase of Salomon Ibn 
Gabirol, as given above. (See Spectator, 11 
Aug., 1894, p. 176.) The saying is sometimes 
attribated to Darius the Persian. 


8 
Knowledge is the knowing that we cannot 
know. 

EMERSON, Representative Men: Montaigne. 
(1850) The proverb is usually put in this 
ibe “He knows most that knows he knows 
ittle.”’ 


9 

ὝἼ is better not to know, than knowing err. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 

Better know nothing than half know many things 

(Lieber nichts wissen, als vieles halb wissen.) 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, Also Sprach Zarathustra 
Pt. iii, Der Blutegel. (1885) 

It is better not to know so much than to know 
50 many things that ain’t so. 

JosH Briuincs. See Jerome A. Hart, In Our 
Second Century, p. 307. The form of the say- 
ing was varied by its author from time to 
time. On 13 Oct., 1885, he wrote it for a 
friend: “It is better to know less than to 
know so much that ain’t so.” The original 
wording in Josh Billings’s Encyclopedia of 
Wit and Wisdom, p. 286 (1874), was: “It is 
better to know nothing than to know what 
ain’t so.” 

A man of vast and varied misinformation. 

WILLIAM Gaynor. When Mayor of New York, 
referring to Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who had 
criticized his administration. (1911) 

A LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING, see μη- 
der LEARNING. 
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1 
To know, but to be as though not knowing, 
is the height of wisdom. Not to know, and 
yet to affect knowledge, is a vice. (Chih pu 
chilr ‘shang; pu chih chih ping’.) 
LaO-T8zE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 71. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 


2 
Nothing is so firmly believed as that which a 
man knoweth least. (N’est rien creu si fer- 
mement que ce qu’on scait le moins.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 31. (1580) 
He that knows nothing, doubts nothing. 
GeEorGE HeErserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 860. 
(1640) From the Italian, “Chi niente sa, di 
niente dubita.” 
He who knows nothing is confident in everything. 
C. H. SpurcEON, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 2. 
(1869) 


3 

Man, who prides himself upon his knowledge, 

does not yet know what knowledge 15. 

(L’homme, qui presume de son scavoir, ne 

scait pas encore que c'est que scavoir. ) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


4 
No one have I seen who knew all that a man 
should know. (Neminem vidi qui sciret quic- 
quid scito opust.) 

NaEvius, Fragments. Frag.41,Loeb.(c.220 B. C.) 


5 
Who pretend to know everything, and don't 
know anything. (Qui omnia se simulant scire, 
neque quicquam sciunt.) 

PLAUTUS, Trinummus, 1. 205. (ς. 194 B.C.) 


6 
He that knows little soon repeats it. (Quien 
poco sabe presto lo reza. ) 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Spanish, p. 104. (1678) 
He that knows little often repeats it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2209.(1732) 
He that knows least commonly presumes most. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2208. 


7 
The only thing that we never know is to ig- 
nore what we cannot know. (La seule chose 
que nous ne savons point, est d'ignorer ce que 
nous ne pouvons savolr. ) 

RoussEAu, Emile. Bk. iv. (1762) 


8 
It is better to know useless things than to 
know nothing. (Satius est supervacua scire 
quam nihil.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxviii, sec. 45. (c. 
A.D. 64) 


Nature has given us the seeds of knowledge, 
but not knowledge itself. (Natura . . . sem- 
ina nobis scientiae dedit. scientiam non dedit. ) 
‘ae Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxx, sec.4.(c. A. 0.64) 


I know nothing except the fact of my igno- 
rance. (εἰδέναι μὲν μηδὲν πλὴν αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
[εἰδεναι.) 


Socrates, Epigram. (ς. 400 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
Laertius, Socrates. Bk. ii, sec. 32 
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I am conscious of my own ignorance. (συνειδὼς 
ἐμαυτῷ ἀμαθίαν.) 
Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 2350. (c. 385 B.C.) 
H. N. Fow ter, tr. 
This one of you, O men, is wisest, who, like Soc- 
rates, recognizes that he knows nothing in respect 
to wisdom. (ὅτι οὗτος ὑμῶν, ὦ ἄνθρωποι, copwrards 
ἐστιν, ὅστις ὥσπερ Σωκράτης ἔγνωκεν ὅτι οὐδενὸς 
ἄξιός ἐστι τῇ ἀληθείᾳ πρὸς σοφίαν.) 
Prato, The Apology of Socrates. Sec. 23B. (ς. 
375 B.C.) 
I know nothing except that I know nothing. (Nil 
scio nisi nescio.) 
PLautus, Bacchides, 1. 323. (190 B.c.) Quoting 


Socrates. 
The method of discussion pursued by Socrates 
. is to affirm nothing himself, . . . to assert 


that he knows nothing except the fact of his own 
ignorance, and that he surpassed all other people 
in that they think they know things that they do 
not know but he himself thinks he knows nothing, 
and that he believed this to have been the reason 
why Apollo declared him to be the wisest of all 
men. (Eoque praestare ceteris quod illi quae 
nesciant scire se putent, ipse se nihil scire, id unum 
sciat.) 

Cicero, Academica. Bk. i,ch.4,sec.16.(c.45 B.C.) 
If anyone thinks that nothing is known, he does 
not even know whether that can be known, since 
he declares that he knows nothing. (Nil sciri siquis 
putat, id quoque nescit | an sciri possit, quoniam 
nil scire fatetur.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 469. 

(c. 45 B.c.) Quoted by Monrtaicne, Essays, 

Bk. ii, ch. 12. 
The wisest man that ever was, when asked what 
he knew, answered, the only thing he knew was 
that he knew nothing. (Le plus sage homme qui 
feut oncques, quand on luy demanda ce qu’il 
scavoit, respondit, “Qu’il scavoit cela, qu’il ne 
scavoit rien.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) The 
Spaniards say, “Bien sabe el sabio que no 
sabe; el nescio piensa que sabe” (The wise 
man knows well that he does not know; the 
ignorant man imagines that he knows). 

The wisest of all mortal men 
Said he knew nought, but that he nought did 
know. 

Sir JOHN Davies, The Vanity of Human 
Learning. St. 20. (1597) 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Del- 
phos to be the wisest man of Greece, which he 
would put from himself ironically, saying, ‘there 
would be nothing in him to verify the oracle, ex- 
cept this; that he was not wise and knew it; and 
others were not wise, and knew it not.” 

FRANCIS BACON, Apophthegms. No. 233. (1625) 
Heads of capacity . . . think they know nothing 
till they know all; which being impossible, they 
fall upon the opinion of Socrates, and only know 
they know not any thing. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, sec. 

8. (1643) 
Great souls, who, having run through all that 
men can know, find that they know nothing. (Les 
grandes &mes, qui, ayant parcouru tout ce que les 
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hommes peuvent savoir, trouvent qu’ils ne savent 
rien.) 
ΒΙΑΙΒῈ Pascar, Pensées. Pt. i, art. vi, No. 25. 
(1660) 
The first and wisest of them all profess’d 
To know this only, that he nothing knew. 
Mriton, Poradise Regained. Bk. iv, 1. 293. 
(1671) 
You read of but one wise man, and all that he 
knew was that he knew nothing. 
WILLIAM ConcREVE, The Old Batchelor. Act. i, 
sc. 1. (1693) 
He who knows most knows best how little he 
knows. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. (c. 1790) See BoykIN, 
Wisdom of Jefferson, Ὁ. 11. 
Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son! 
“All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 
Lorp Byron,Childe Harold.Canto ii,st.7.(1812) 
All things I thought I knew; but now confess 
The more I know I know, I know the less. 
Rosert Owen, Works. Vol. vi, ch. 39. (1857) 
The only thing that we can know is that we know 
nothing, and this is the highest flight of human 
wisdom! 
Torstoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 1. 
(1865) Dole, tr. 


1 
In knowing nothing is the sweetest life. 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 554. See under IGNORANCE: 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 

He which knoweth least, lyueth longest. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 264. (1580) There is a Latin proverb, 
“Nihil scire est vita iucundissima” (The hap- 
piest life is to know nothing). 


2 
Do they not show by too much knowledge 
that they know nothing? (Faciuntne intelle- 
gendo ut nil intellegant?) 

TERENCE, Andria: Prologue, \. 17. (166 B.C.) 


3 

No man knows distinctly anything, and no 
man ever will. (xal τὸ μὲν οὖν σαφὲς οὔτις ἀνὴρ 
ἴδεν οὐδέ τις ἔσται εἰδώς.) 

XENOPHANES, [’ragments. Frag. 34. (c.550 B.C.) 

See Diocenes Larrrius, Pyrrho, ix, 72. 
Now I see that we can know nothing finally. 
(Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen konnen!) 

ΟΟΕΤΗΕ, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 1. (1806) 

We know nothing rightly, for want of perspective. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1844) 
What is all our knowledge? We do not even know 
what the weather will be tomorrow. 

BertHoio Aveasacn, On the Heights. (1870) 
We know nothing important. In the essentials we 
are still as wholly a mystery to ourselves as Adam 
was to himself. 

ΒΟΟΤῊ Tarkincton, Looking Forward, Ὁ. 74. 

(1926) 
We do not know one millionth of one per cent 
about anything. 

Tuomas A. Epison.See Golden Book,Apr.,1931. 
4 


Strange how much you’d got to know 
Before you know how little you know! 
Unxnown, Epigram on Knowledge. 


IlII—To Know What’s What 


δ 
He knew white. (τὸ λευκὸν older.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 1279. (424 B.C.) 
The proverb is “Το know black from white” 
(ὅστις olde τὸ λευκὸν ἣ τὸ μέλαν), but Aris- 
tophanes provides a surprise ending in # τὸν 
ὄρθιον νόμον. 

To know number. (ἀριθμὸν εἰδέναι.) 
Evuripwes, Erechtheus. Fr. 17, 1.19.(¢.420 B.C.) 


6 
I knew right off the bat. 
F. W. Bronson, Nice People Don’t Kill, p. 14. 
(1940) 


O Pandarus, now knowe I crop and rote! 
CHAuCER (Ὁ), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, L 
1245. (c. 1380) 


8 
The captain .. who “knew the ropes,” took 


the steering oar. 
ΒΕ. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 9 
(1840) See under ROPE. 


Our governor’s wide awake... . He knows 
what’s o'clock. 
Dickens, Sketches by Boz, p. 451. (1836) 
You’ve learnt your lesson, found out what’s 
o’clock. 
ROBERT BROWNING, The Two Poets of Croisic 


St. 94. (1878) 


10 
I know ’em from sidecombs to shoelaces. 
O. Henry, Nemesis and the Candy Man. (1908) 


1 
Myselfe knowth him, 1 dare boldly brag, 
Euen as well as the beggar knowth his bag. 
JOHN HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Such as he knew as well as the Begger his dishe. 
Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 74. (1579) 
As well as the beggar knows his dish. 

Tuomas HEywoop, The Wise-Woman of Hogs 

don. Act ii, sc. 1. (1638) 
ae him! ay, as well as the beggar knows hi: 

Sn. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) “98. 
berlo como su Paternoster” (He knows it as 
well as the Lord’s Prayer), is a Spanish 
proverb, common, with slight variations. to 
most continental languages 


12 
I know on which side my bread is buttered. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
See under BREap. 
I know .. which waie the winde blewe and 
will blow. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
See under ἵΝτνο. 


1 
You know a thing or two, Mr. Selby. 
Tuomas Ho.crort, The Road to Ruin. (1792) 
at loved oe and knew a thing or two. 
ALTER SCOTT, The Search after Happiness. 
Ch. 18. (1817) meee 


44. 
You know me, Al. 


ΕΙΝῸ Larpner. Title and refrain of a book of 
baseball stories. (1916) 
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1 
I know all your blots and black marks. (Tuas 
omnes maculasque notasque.) 
Lucizius, Satires. Bk, xxx, frag. 1070, Loeb. 
(c. 125 B.C.) 


2 
I know that better than I know my name. 
(Teneo melius ista quam meum nomen.) 
MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 37, 1. 7. (c. 
A.D. 90) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 
91. Erasmus also quotes from Juvenal, 
“Tanquam ungues digitosque suos” (I know 
it better than I know my nails and fingers). 


3 
I know you within and on the skin. (Ego te 
intus et in cute novi.) 
Persius, Satires. No. iii, 1. 30. (ς. a.p. 58) I 
know you inside and outside. 
I know him as well as if I’d gone thro’ him with 
a lighted Link. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2611.(1732) 
1 know him as well as though I had gone through 
him with a lighted candle. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 97. (1880) 
I know him like a book. 
CuarRLes F. Briccs, Adventures of Henry 
Franco, i, 73. (1839) 
! know him from A to Izzard. 
H. 5. Keever, The Sharkskin Book,p.207.(1941) 
I know him as well as I know the back of my 
hand. 
MARGARET MIL3rar, Wall of Eyes, Ὁ. 154. (1943) 
I know that book like the back of my hand. 
MICHAEL INNES, The Weight of the Evidence, p. 
156. (1943) 


4 
I knew that before you were born. (Ante hac 
novi quam tu natus es.) 

PxHaeprus, Fables. Bk. v, fable 9. (c. 25 B.C.) 
The fable of the calf that tried to instruct the 
bull, concluding, ‘Let him who would in- 
struct a wiser man, consider this as said to 
himself.” 


5 
He knowes how many days go to the week. 
TnuomMas POWELL, Tom of All Trades, p. 171. 
(1631) 


6 
I know that you know an ace more than the 
devil. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
28. (1620) 
He knows one point more than the devil. 
James HowE Lt, Proverbs: Spanish-English, Ὁ. 
2. (1659) 


7 
For wa I wist noght what was what. 
UNKNOWN, Ywaine and Gawin, |. 432. (c. 1400) 
And elles woot I beucre what is what. 
Tuomas Hocctieve, Minor Poems, p.138.(1440) 
He said he knew what was what. 
Jonn Sxerton, Why Come Ye Not to Court, 
1, 1107. (c. 1520) 
Nowe I see you know what is what. 
Nicotras Ὅρα, Ralph Rotster Doister. Act i, 
sc. 2. (c. 1550) 
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I know what’s what. 

Joun Forp, Lady’s Trial. Act ii, sc. 1. (1638) 
He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 

But Ler, Hudibras. Pt. i, Canto i, 1, 149. (1663) 
This sly saint .. . understands what’s what as 
well as you or I. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.132.(1711) 
ane ‘ere young lady . . . knows wot’'s wot, she 

oes. 

Dickens, The Pickwick Papers. Ch. 37. (1837) 
To KNOW ONE’S SELF, see under SELF- KNOWLEDGE. 


IV—Knowledge and Ignorance 


8 
A seeming ignorance is often a most necessary 
part of worldly knowledge. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 Jan., 1753. 


9 
Knowledge hath no enemy but ignorance. 
WiLttiam CUNNINGHAM, The Cosmographical 
Glasse, p. 46. (1559) 
For thus the saying goes, and I hold so: 
Ignorance onely is true wisdomes foe. 
GEORGE W1THER, Abuses Stript and Whipt, Bk 
ii, sat. 1. (1613) 


10 
He that boasts of his own Knowledge, pro- 
claims his Ignorance. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2051.(1732) 
11 


True knowledge is modest and wary; ’tis ig- 
norance that is bold and presuming. 


JOSEPH GLANVILL, Scepsts Scientifica. (1661) 
12 


To know one’s ignorance is the best part of 
knowledge. 
Lao-TszE, The Simple Way. No. 71.(c¢.550 B. c.) 


13 
Knowledge is better than ignorance. 
EARL Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosopkirs, p. 27. (1477) 


14 Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven. 


SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, iv, 7, 78. (1590) 


15 
There is only one good, that is knowledge; 
there is only one evil, that is ignorance. (μόνον 
ἀγαθὸν ἔιναι, τὴν ἐπιστήμην, καὶ ὃν μόνον κακὸν. 
τὴν ἐμαθίαν.) 
Socrates, Epigram. (c. 400 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Socrates, ii, 31. 
Knowledge is the mother of al] virtue; all vice 
proceeds from ignorance. (La science est mere de 
toute vertu, et tout vice est produict par l‘igno- 
rance.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ti, ch. 12. (1580) Quot- 
ing an old saying. 


16 
Knowledge holdeth by the hilt, and heweth 
out a road to conquest; 
Ignorance graspeth the blade, and is wounded 
by its own good sword. 
M. F. Tupptr, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Self- 
Acquaintance. (1839) 
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V—Knowledge and Wisdom 


1 
There is no great concurrence between learn- 
ing and wisdom. 


Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing: Civil Knowledge. Sec. 4. (1605) 


Where no knowledge is wisdom faileth. 
BEN Sira, Book of wisdom (Ecclestasticus), iii, 
25 (c. 190 B.C.) Oesterley, tr. 


3 
Knowledge is the parent of love; wisdom, 
love itself. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
Love is ever the beginning of Knowledge as fire 
is of light. 

CARLYLE, Essays: Death of Goethe. (1833) 

A loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge. 
. CaRLYLE, Essays: Biography. 


Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide 
her, 

Is like a headstrong horse, that throws the 
rider. 

FRANCIS QuUARLES, Miscellanies. (a. 1644) Some- 
times attributed to Robert Robinson, Vicar 
of Harlow. (c. 1580) See Notes and Queries, 
25 June, 1910. 


No man is the wiser for his learning. 
Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Learning. (a. 1654) 
We live and learn, but not the wiser grow. 
JOHN PomrFret, Reason, Ἰ. 112. (a. 1702) 
Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. . . 
Knowledge i is proud that he had learn’d so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
5 WiLL1aM Cowper, The Task. Bk. vi, 1.88.(1784) 


It is the province of knowledge to speak, and 
it is the privilege of wisdom to listen. 
: οι ΜΕΘ, Poet at Break fast-Table.Ch.10.(1872) 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 1. 141. (1842) 
As the poet says, ‘Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers.” Wisdom is dew, which, while we know it 
not, soaks into us, refreshes us and makes us grow. 
Knowledge is a strong stream of water turned on 
us through a hose. It disturbs our roots. 
O. Henry, The Higher Pragmatism. (1909} 


VI—Knowledge: Not to Know 


8 
The kid doesn’t know his head from ἃ cab- 
bage. 

STEPHEN AcRE, Yellow Overcoat, p. 221. (1942) 


9 
He does not know in the heavens any star but 
Syrius. 
J. L. Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 608. 
(1817) He knows nothing about the business. 


10 
He knew less than the Pope of Rome. 
Butter, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto fii, 1. 894.(1663) 
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To know one no more than he does the Pope of 
Rome. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 255. (1678) 
I can read no more than the Pope of Rome. 
Unknown, Oxford Jests, Ὁ. 93. (1706) 
He ... assured the gentleman... that he 
knew no more of Italy than the Pope of Rome. 
sg NOW: The Looker-On. No. 73. (1793) 


Fooles . . . have the wit to keep themselves 
out of the rain. 
Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner, sig. B4. 
(1599) 
In business matters they [literary persons] do not 
know enough to come in when it rains. 
Mark Twain, In Eruption, p. 177. (1906) 
(He doesn’t] know enough to go in when it rains 
Epitnx Wyatt, The Invisible Gods, p.19.(1923) 
He didn’t know enough to come in out of the rain 
Bubp SCHULBERG, What Makes Sammy Run, p 
9. (1941) 
An innocent old lamb who didn’t know enough to 
come in out of the rain. 
ae W. Crorts, Double Tragedy, p. 19. (1943) 


Ἢ didn’t know my ear from a hole in the 
ground. 
O. R. Cowen, Sound of Revelry, p. 123. (1943) 
13 
He does not know a fox from a fern-bush. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Denham Tracts, ii, 107 
(1846) See also under Fox. 


14 
He knew not a B from a battledore, nor ever 
a letter of the book. 

Joun Foxe, The Book of Martyrs,ii,474.(1553) 
He .. . knewe not a letter, or a Ὁ from a batel.- 
dore. 

JosepH κι, Hist. Expostulation, p. 16.(1565) 
The learnedest of them could not say ... Btoa 
battledore. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works (Grosart), ii, 208 

(1593) A hornbook was shaped something 

like a battledore, and to be able to say B 

when B was pointed to in the hornbook was 

called “to say B to a battledore.” In other 

words, to know the letters of the alphabet. 
You shall not need to buy bookes, no, scorne to 
distinguish a B from a battle dore. 

Tuomas Dekker, The Guls Horne-Booke, p. 3 

(1609) 


They don’t, as a rule, know a goose from a 
gridiron. 
J. C. Hutcueson, Crown and Anchor. Ch. 6 
(1896) 
I do not know a nut from a meg. 
Ocpen Nasn, Suppose He Threw It in Your 
Face. (1942) 
He don’t know a plow from a thrashin’ machine. 


Oscar HAMMERSTEIN, Oklahoma! Act i. (1943) 
16 


Not knowing even his Q. (οὐδὲ κόππα 
γινώσκων.) 
PARMENIDES, Apothegm. (c. 470 B.C.) See 
ATHANAEUS, Deipnosophistai. Sec. 221A. Q 
was a letter of the older Greek alphabet 
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which had fallen out of use in writing. A 
similar Greek proverb is οὐδὲ τὰ τρία 
Στησιχόρου γνῶναι (Not to know even Stesi- 
chorus’ three rules), i.e. strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode—in other words, to be completely 
ignorant. 


So long as I know it not, it hurteth mee not. 
GeorceE ΡΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite ‘Palace: Cephalus and 
Procris, p. 204. (1576) 
What a fellow doesn’t know doesn’t hurt him. 
EUGENE WALTER, The Easiest Way. Act iii. 
(1908) 
I always say that what a person don’t know don’t 
hurt them. 
Rinc LARDNER, Zone of Quiet. (1926) 
What they don’t know won’t hurt them. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous With the Past, 
p. 83. (1940) 
What she doesn’t know she can’t crab about. 
FRANCIS BONNAMY,Dead Reckoning,p.43.(1943) 


2 
He knows not whether his shoe goes awry. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 
He knows not a pig from a dog. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 264. 


3 
On I wrote, knowing no more than the man in 
the moon how I was to end. 

WALTER Scott, in Lockuarr, Life, ii, 28.(1805) 
I knew no more than the man in the moon about 
my only occupation. 

R. L. Stevenson, An Inland Voyage: Down the 

Oise. (1878) 


4 
I know a hawk from a handsaw. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2,399. (1600) ““Hand- 
saw” is usually explained as a corruption of 
“heronshaw,” or “hernshaw,” a heron. 
He knows not a hawk from a handsaw. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Stolen Heiress. Act 
iii, sc. 4. (1703) 
Who can tell a hawk from a handsaw ? 
Cr1aRLES KINGSLEY, Alion Locke. Ch. 4. (1850) 
I have heard the proverb, “He doesn’t know a 
hawk from a handsaw.” 
R. L. GALEs, Studies in Arcady. Ser. ii, p. 241. 
(1912) 
He attracted much unfavorable attention by try- 
ing to saw wood with a hawk. 
Ocpen Nasn, The Strange Case of the Wise 
Child. (1935) 


5 
We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iii, 3, 44. (1601) 
I know a cat from a cowl staff. 
Tuomas Dirxe, Lover’s Luck. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1696) 
Johnson just knew the bell of St. Clement’s church 
from the organ. 
MacavuLay,Essays: Madame D’Arblay.(c.1859) 


δ 
As God loves me, I know not where I am! 
(Ita me di ament, ubi sim nescio.) 
TereNcE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 308. (163 
B.C.) 
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7 
He knows not whether I am alive or dead. 
(οὐδ᾽ ἔγνω, πότερον τεθνάκαμες ἣ Sool εἰμές.) 
TuHeEocritus, Elegies. No. ii, 1. 5. (c. 270 B.C.) 
He doesn’t know he’s alive. (Non novit natos.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares, Bk. ix. (c. 50 B.c.) As 
quoted by Erasmus, i, vi, 100, who remarks 
that the phrase is a way of saying that a 
person is ignorant of everything. 


He doesn’t know enough to pound sand in a 
rat-hole. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 488. (1940) Similar ones are, “He doesn’t 
know enough to pull his head in when he 
shuts the window,” “He doesn’t know twice 
round a broomstick,” “He can’t see a hole 
through a ladder,” “He doesn’t know enough 
to suck alum and drool.” “As ignorant as 
Thompson’s colt” is a well-known proverbial 
comparison whose origin is a mystery. 


I know him not though I should meet him in 
my dish. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 13. (1672) 
I know him not, should I meet him in my pot- 
tage dish. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 265. (1678) 
I know him not, tho’ I should meet him in my 
Porridge. 

a HOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2613.(1732) 


L know not A from a wynd-mylne, ne a B 
from a bole foot. 
THOMAS Wricut, ed., Political Poems, ii, 57 
(1401) 
He knows not B from a bull’s foot. That is, he is 
illiterate. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 159. (1721) 
Fie upon you!—not to know B from a bull’s foot. 
GEORGE COLMAN, JR., The Review. Act ii, sc. 2 
(1800) 
One who . . . could distinguish the difference be- 
tween a B and a bull’s foot. 
D. M. Motr, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 21. (1824) 
He does not know A from the gable end of a house. 
ROBERT Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia 
p. 434. (1830) 
The common description of a dolt or ignoramus 
is .. . he does not know B from a bull's foot. 
F. T. Erwortuy, The West Somerset Word- 
Book, p. 36. (1886) 


ὕ 


Thow canst not see, thow wretch, canst thow. 
whan thow art well? 
Unknown, Respublica. Act iv, sc. 4. (1553) 
Neyther of them know when they are well. 
GEorGE WAPULL, The Tide Taryeth No Man: 
Prologue. (1576) 
You are very happy in the discretion of a good 
lady, if you know when you're well. 
THOMAS SOUTHERNE, The Wives Excuse. Act 
ili, sc. 2. (1692) 
I know when I’m well. 
Swrirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Don’t you know when you are well off ? 
KInosLtey, Westward Hol Ch. 19. (1855) 
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LABOR 
See also Industry, Work 


1 
To him that labors God oweth glory, child of 
his labor. (τῷ πονοῦντι 3 ἐκ θεῶν | ὀφείλεται 
τέκνωμα τοῦ πόνου κλέος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 175, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Miscel- 
lanies, iv, 7, 586. 


2 
Labor is a treasure to men, (ὁ κάματος θησαυρός 
ἐστι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις.) 

ΑΕΞ5ΟΡ, Fables: The Husbandman and His Sons. 
(c. 570 s.c.) The husbandman, dying, tells 
his sons they will find a treasure hidden in 
his fields, so they dig them up thoroughly, 
searching vainly for the treasure, and the 
crops are more abundant than ever. La Fon- 
taine includes this in his Fables, bk. v, fab. 9, 
with the moral, “Le travail est un trésor.” 

He that labours and thrives, spins gold. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 343. 
(1640) FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 2211. 
(1732) A rendering of the Spanish proverb, 
“El que trabaja y madra, hila oro.” 


3 
Of others’ labor others gain. (ἄλλων κοπιώντων 
ἄλλοι κερδαίνουσι.) 
Arsop, Fables: The Lion and the Bear. (c. 510 
B.C.) 
Those who labor with their minds govern others; 
those who labor with their strength are governed 
by others. 
MeEncivs, Discourses. Bk. iii, pt. i, ch. 4, sec. 6. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
It costs no strength to watch other men labor. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 366. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


4 
There is nothing displeasing to God in man- 
ual labor. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xxvi, 1. 20. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
CHETTLE AND DEKKER, Patient Grissell. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1603) 
The dirt of labour rather than the saffron of in- 
dolence. 
BurckwarnvtT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 232.(1817) 


5 

The rights and interests of the laboring man 

will be protected and cared for, not by labor 

agitators, but by the Christian men to whom 

God in His infinite wisdom has given the con- 

trol of the property interests of the country. 

Georce F. Barr, President of the Philadelphia 

and Reading Railway, Letter to the Rev. 
W. F. Clark, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 17 July, 
1902. 

“What d’ye think iv th’ man down in Pinnsy}- 

vanya who says th’ Lord an’ him is partners in 


a coal mine?” asked Mr. Hennessy. “Has he 
divided th’ profits?” asked Mr. Dooley. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE, Machinery. (1902) 
No wan knew whether he had th’ inthrests iv th’ 
toilin’ masses at hear-rt or whether he wint to 
mass at all, at all. 
ξ F. P. DunNE, Oratory in Politics. (1896) 


He that laboryth not, let him not eate. 
HENRY BRINKLOW, Complaynt of Roderyck 
Mors. Ch. 16. (1542) See under Worx. 


7 

Labor builds up strength, but long idleness 
destroys it. (Robur confirmat labor, at longa 
otia solvunt.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, \. 71. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 
628. The Dutch say, “Arbeid verwarmt, lui- 
heid verarmt” (Labor warms, sloth harms) 


8 

Labor often dries the tear and brings happi- 
ness. (Saepe labor siccat lacrimas et gaudia 
fundit. ) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, \. 36. (c. 

175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p.626. 
Labor is itself a pleasure. (Labor est etiam ipsa 
voluptas.) 

MAnILIus, Astronomica, iv, 155. (a. 25 B.C.) 
O sweet solace of labor. (O laborum | dulce 
lenimen medicumque.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 32, |. 14. (23 B.C.) 
The labor itself is a delight. (Iuvat ipse labor.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 107. (A. Ὁ. 85) 
A little labor, much health. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 691. (1640) 
Labor is often the father of pleasure. (Le travail 
est souvent le pére du plaisir.) 

VOLTAIRE, Discours. No. 4. (1734) 

The fruit of labor is the sweetest of pleasures 
(Le fruit du travail est le plus doux des plaisirs.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 200. (1746) 
The Danes say, “Arbeide har en bitter Rod, 
men sod Smag” (Labor has a bitter root, but 
a sweet taste). 
From labor there shall come forth rest. 

H. W. Loncrettow, To a Child, 1. 162. (1845) 
Taste the joy That springs from labor. 

LONGFELLOW, The Masque of Pandora. Pt. vi: 

In the Garden. (1875) 
Labor is the law of happiness. 
ABEL Stevens, Life of Mme. de Staél. Ch. 16 
(c. 1881) 


Absolon may blowe the bukkes horn. 
Cnaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
I. 201. (c. 1386) To have his labor for his 
pains. 
They haue nought but their toil for their heat, 
their pains for their sweat, and (to bring in our 
English prouerbe) their labour for their trauaile. 
THomas ΝΆΒΗΕ, To the Gentlemen Students of 
Both Universities: Introduction to Robert 
Greene’s Menaphon. (1589) 
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I have had my labour for my travail. 

SHAKESPEARE,T roilus and Cressida,i,1,73.(1601) 
They are but few that carry away the prize in the 
world’s lottery; the greater number hive only 
their labour for their pains. 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour, i, 224. (1655) 
To have nothing but one’s labour for one’s pains. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 183. (1670) 
And all that I by that should gain 
Would be my labour for my pain. 

Cuar_es Cotton, Burlesque, p. 186. (1675) 
Take your labour for your pains. 

Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I’m glad the villain got nothing but his trouble 
for his pains. 

FANNY BuRNEY, Evelina. Lett. 33, (1778) 
The fowl pecks the clam and breaks her bill. (Chi 
cho ‘han ‘che tsui.) 

J. L. Doo.uittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 193. 

(1872) Her labor for her pains. 


The habit of toil renders the endurance of 
pain easier, (Consuetudo enim laborum per- 
pessionem dolorum efficit faciliorem.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum, Bk ii, 
ch. 15, sec. 35. (45 B.C.) 
The labour we delight in physics pain. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 55. (1606) 


2 
If you toil so for trash, what would you do 
for treasure? 

Jon CLarKke, Paroeniiologia, Ὁ. 194. (1639) 


3 

What profit hath a man of all his labour which 
he taketh under the sun? (Quid habet amplius 
homo de universo labore suo, quo laborat sub 
sole?) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 
In all labour there is profit. (In omni opcre erit 
abundantia.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 23. (c. 350 B.C.) 


4 

Every man should eat and drink and enjoy 
the good of all his labour, it is the gift of God. 
(Omnis enim homo, qui comedit et bibit, et 
videt bonum de labore suo, hoc donum De! 
est.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 13. (c.250 B.C.) 
To rejoice in his labour: this is the gift of God. 
(Laetetur de labore suo: hoc est donum Dei.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 19. 


5 

The gods demand of us labor as the price of 
all good things. (τῶν πόνων πωλοῦσιν ἡμῖν πάντα 
τἀγάθ᾽ οἱ Geol. ) 


EPICHARMUS, A phorism. (c. 550 B.C.) Quoted 
by XENOPHON, Memorabilia, Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 
20. The Latin proverb is, “Dii laboribus om- 
nia vendunt” (The gods sell all things at the 
price of labor). 
Without labor nothing is to be got among men. 
(ἀπήμαντον δὲ | οὐδέν ἐστιν ἐν avrois.) 
ΘΙΜΟΝΙΌΕΒ, Dirges. Frag. 32. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, To 
Autolycus, ii, 8. 
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All things are attained by diligence and toil. 
(ἁλωτὰ γένετ᾽ ἐπιμελείᾳ καὶ πόνῳ | ἅπαντα.) 
MENANDER, The Peevish Man. Frag. 132K. (c. 
300 Β. 6.) Menander frequently stresses the 
importance of good work. In frag. 131K οἵ 
this same play he says, ‘““The man who labors 
well need never despair of anything at all,” 
and in The Flute Girl, frag. 68K, “Secure 
livelihood exists in handicraft.” 
Life grants no boon to man without much labor. 
(Nil sine magno | vita labore dedit mortalibus.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 59. (35 B.C.) 
Probably a quotation from an unknown poet. 
There is nothing truly valuable that can be pur- 
chased without pains and labour. 

Joserpu Appison, The Tatler. No. 97. (1709) 
Everything in the world is purchased by labour, 
and our passions are the only causes of labour. 

Davin HuME, Human Nature. Ch. 1. (1739) 
Thou, O God, sellest all good things at the price 
of labor. 

Davip Betasco, The Return of Peter Grimm 

Act i. (1911) 


Sweet is the memory of past labor. (ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ 
τοι σωθέντα μεμνῆσθαι πόνων. 

EuRIPIDES, Andromeda. (c. 430 B.C.) See 
Cicero, De Finibus, ii, 32, 105. Cicero’s Latin 
is, “Suavis laborum est praeteritorum me- 
moria.” The line from the lost Andromeda is 
quoted by Plutarch and others. 

Labors accomplished are pleasant. (Iucundi acti 
labores.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 32, sec. 105. (ς. 
43, and included by TAVERNER in his 7rans- 
lations from Erasmus, fo. 34, with the ren- 
dering, ‘““Labores ones done, be swete.” 


7 
Virtue proceeds through toil. (4 δ᾽ ἀρετὰ βαίνει 
διὰ μόχθων.) 
Euripiwes, Herakleidai, |. 625. (c. 430 B.c.) 
The nobility of labor—the long pedigree of toil 
H. W. LoncFeL_Low, Nuremberg. (1844) 
Honor lies in honest toil. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Letter, accepting nomina- 
tion for President, 18 Aug., 1884. See Stop- 
DARD, Life of Cleveland. Ch. 15. 


8 
Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work. (Sex diebus operaberis. et facies omnia 
opera tua.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, xx, 9. (c. 550 B.C.) Re- 
peated in Deuteronomy, v, 12. 


9 
Who wil not suffer labor in this world, let not 
him be borne. (Chi non vuol durar fatica in 
que sto mondo non nasca.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 


10 

In all social systems there must be a class to 
do the menial duties, to perform the drudgery 
of life. Its requisites are vigor, docility, fidel- 
ity. Such a class you must have, or you would 
not have that other class that leads progress. 
civilization and refinement. It constitutes the 
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very mudsill of society and of political gov- 
ernment. 
J. H. Hammonn, Speech, U.S. Senate, 4 March, 
1858. 
The world is agreed that labor is the source from 
which human wants are mainly supplied... . 
From this point, however, men immediately di- 
verge. By some it is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital, . . . and 
they naturally conclude that all laborers are either 
hired laborers or slaves. They further assume that 
whoever is once a hired laborer, is fatally fixed in 
that condition for life; and thence again that his 
condition is as bad as, or worse than, that of a 
slave. This is the “mud-sill” theory. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, before the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society, Milwaukee, 
30 Sept., 1859. Senator Hammond had re- 
ferred to a building he had erected on 
swampy ground, using “mud-sills” sunk by 
his slaves. This was the kind of work that 
made necessary rough work directed by men 
of intelligence. He said further that the “hire- 
ling system” of the North did the same thing. 
This aroused resentment, and on 7 Oct., 1858, 
at the Galesburg, IIl., debate with Douglas, 
Lincoln’s followers had brought in a banner 
with the words, “Small-fisted farmers, mud- 
sills of society, greasy mechanics for A. Lin- 
coln.” It was this incident, probably, which 
led to Lincoln’s address the following year. 
A brawny Yankee, with his arm in a sling, said 
the “mudsills and greasy mechanics” had been 
heard from. 
FranK Moore, Rebellion Records, v, ii, 24. 
(1862) 


1 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,”— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


Bret Harte, Plain Language from Truthful 
James. (1871) 


2 
Your work and labour of love. (τοῦ ἔργον 
ὑμῶν Kal τῆς ἀγάπης.) 

New Testament : Hebrews, vi, 10. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Operis vestri et dilectionis.” 
The phrase is repeated in 1 Thessalonians, i, 3. 

Women .. . founded Hospitals, and yet with a 
labour of love, as the Apostle styles it, Heb., vi, 
10, disdain’d not sometimes to work in them. 

Unknown, The Ladies Calling. Bk. ii, ch. 3, 
sec. 12. (1673) 

The humble stock phrases in which they talked of 
their labours of love. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, Hypatia. Ch. 9. (1853) 

This labour of love. 

Wiiiiam Brack, Life of Goldsmith. Ch. 14. 
(1878) Black is referring to the composition 
of The Deserted Village. 

Labour and love! there are no other laws. 

Epmuwnp Gossez, Labour and Love. (a. 1911) 


3 
Labour as long lived, pray as ever dying. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 482. (1640) 


4 
So they were engaged in unending labor, and 
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the end with victory came never to them, and 
the contest was ever unwon. 

Hestop (?), Shield of Heracles, 1. 310. (c. 600 
B.c.) The reference is to the warriors de- 
picted on the shield, and the resemblance to 
Keats’s 
“Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal,” 
in the second stanza of his Ode on u Grecian 
Urn is striking. 


5 

Set forward, ye shall neuer labour yonger. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

6 


No labor is difficult if you wish to do it. 
(Nullus difficilis cupienti labor.) 
St, JEROME (HiERonyMus), Letters. Lett. xxii, 
sec. 40. (A.D. 384) 
Labour is light where love doth pay. 
MICHAEL Drayton, /dea. Sonnet lix. (1594) 


Man is born to labour. (Homo nascitur ad 
laborem. ) 

Old Testament: Job, v, 7. (c. 350 Β. 6.) This is 
the Vulgate. The King James Version has, 
“Man is born into trouble.” 

Life grants nothing to mortals without great 
labor. (Nil sine magno | vita labore dedit mor- 
talibus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 59. (35 B.C.) 
Why seekest thou rest, since thou art born to la- 
bor? (Cur quaeris quietam: cum natus sis ad 
laborem ?) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 

ii, ch. 10, sec. 1. (c. 1420) 
Labour we must, and labour hard 
I’'th Forum here, or Vineyard. 

Rosert Herrick, Labour. (1648) 

Every one will labour, the poor man in seeking 
what he wants, and the rich man in preserving 
what he hath. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 4. (1666) 
Where wilt thou go, ox, that thou wilt not have 
to plough? (Ahont aniras, bou, que no Ilaures?) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
Ὁ. 98. (1852) A Catalan proverb. “A remon- 
strance addressed to anyone, who imagines 
by any outward change of circumstances to 
evade the inevitable toil of existence.” 


8 
No man loves labour for itself. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 26 Oct.,1769. 
Labour is not joyous but grievous. 

THOMAS CarRLyLe, The Nigger Question. (1849) 


9 
The modest wants of ev’ry day 
The toil of ev’ry day supplied. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, On the Death of Dr. Robert 
Levet. (1782) 
Labour is exercise continued to fatigue; exercise 
is labour used only while it produces pleasure. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Hester Piossi. 


10 
Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto 
God-in the heavens. (Levemus corda nostra 
cum manibus ad Dominum in caelos.) 

Old Testament: Lamentations,jii,41.(c.600 B. C.) 
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Who prays and labors lifts up to God his heart 
with his hands. (Qui orat et laborat, cor levat ad 
Deum cum manibus.) 

St, BERNARD, Ad Sororem. (c. 1130) Works, ii, 
866. Gregory the Great was the author of a 
similar expression. 

He who labors, prays. (Qui laborat, orat.) 

Attributed to St. AUGUSTINE. (c. A.D. 390) 
‘“TLaborare est orare”’ (To labor is to pray), 
the ancient motto of the Benedictine monks, 
is a variation. 

Lo! all life this truth declares, 
Laborare est orare; 
And the whole earth rings with prayers. 
D1naH M. M. Craik, Labour ts Prayer.(c.1860) 


Ί 
Each needs the other: capital cannot do with- 
out labor, nor labor without capital. 

Pore Leo XIII, Rerum novarum, 15 May, 1891. 
When we oppose labor and capital, labor means 
the group that is selling its product, and capital 
all the other groups that are buying it. 

Justice O. W. Hotmes, Speech, New York, 

15 Feb., 1913. 


2 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
H. W. Loncrettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 


Learn to labour and to wait, but learn to labour 
first. 
F. E. HutmeE, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 208. (1902) 


3 

Some men labor with their minds and some 
with their muscles. Those who labor with 
their minds govern those who labor with their 
muscles. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iii. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Bodily Labour earns not much. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1001.(1732) 
When labor is reduced to turning a crank, it is no 
longer amusing nor truly profitable. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Autumn, 19 Oct., 1858. 


4 
Labour is but refreshment from repose. 
MONTGOMERY, Greenland. Canto ii. (1819) 
For this of old is sure, 
That change of toil is toil’s sufficient cure. 

Lewis Morris, Love in Death. (c. 1875) 

5 

If fortune aids, no need for labor: 

If fortune aids not, so much less labor. 
(Si fortuna iuvat, nihil laboris: 

si non adiuvat, hoc minus laboris.) 

PERIANDER OF CorINTH, Sententiae. (c. 600 
B.c.) According to AUSONIUS(?), Septem 
Sapientum Sententiae. No. 4. There are vari- 
ous versions of this epigram. For another, 
see under FORTUNE. 


6 
To labor uphill, as they say. (Clivo laborare, 
quod aiunt.) 
Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 47. (c. a.p. 60) 
An uphill task. 
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He who can live on cabbage stalks is equal to any 
task. (Yao té ts’ai kén pai shih k’o tso.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
25. (1875) 


7 
He that laboureth laboureth for himself. 
(Anima laborantis laborat sibi.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 26. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands: happy 
shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. (La- 
bores manuum tuarum quia manducabis: beatus 
es, et bene tibi erit.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxviii, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Suavis cibus a 
venatu” (Food is sweet from the fact of be- 
ing hunted for). Bacon renders it, “Venison 
is sweet to him that kills it.” 

The man who eats the fruit of his labour is greater 
than he who fears God. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 8a.(c.450) 
A barley loaf procured by the exertions of one’s 
Own arm is better than a loaf of flour from the 
table of the liberal. 

Sabi, Bustan. Ch. vi, Apologue 6. (c. 1257) 
Than the mayor’s kid and loaf more dainty far 
Are our poor herbs, self earned, and vinegar. 

Sapl, Gulistan, viii, 75. (c. 1258) 


8 
Those who earn their bread by their own 
efforts need not be fed by alms. 

Sanl, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apologue 15. (c. 1258) 


9 
Labour is the real measure of the exchange- 
able value of all commodities. 

ApaM SMmiTH, The Wealth of Nations. Vol. i, 
bk. i, ch. 5, p. 35. (1776) 

10 Who labors best, 
His labors ended, has the sweetest xest. 
(ἢ τοι Kalptos σπουδὴ τόνον 

λήξαντος ὕπνον κἀνάπαυλαν ἤγαγεν.) 

Sopnocres, Philoctetes, 1. 637. (c. 409 B.C.) 
The Germans say, “Nach der Arbeit ist gut 
ruhen” (After labor, rest is sweet). A prov- 
erb in many languages. 

For all there is one season of rest and one of 
labor. (Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus 
unus.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, ]. 184. (29 B.C.) 

No period of rest releases me from my labor 
(Nullum ab labore me reclinat otium.) 

Horace, Epodes. Ep. xvii, 1. 25. (c. 20 B.C.) 
They wear out night and day. (Noctemque diem- 
que fatigant.) 

VerGIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 94. (19 B.c.) 

A continuity of labor deadens the soul. (Nascitur 
ex assiduitate laborum animorum hebetatio.) 

SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animt. Ch. 17, sec. 5. 
(c. A.D. 50) 

Every labour som-tyme moot han reste, 
Or elles longe may he nat endure. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 617. (c .1388) 
Whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 1, 75. (1600) 
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Our ardent labours for the toys we seek 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame Sat. v, 1. 101. 
(1728) 
A toiling Dog comes halting home. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 441. (1732) 


1 
Count no travel] slaverie 
That brings in peny saverlie. 

Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 9: The Ladder to 
Thrift. (1573) 

Think no labour slavery that brings in penny 
saverly. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 42. (1678) 


What region of the earth is not full of our 
labors? (Quae regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris?) 

VeRciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 460. (19 B.C.) 
This is the task, this is the labor (Hoc opus, hic 
labor est.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 129. (19 B. c.) Quoted 

by Ovw, Artis Amatoriae. BK. i, 1. 453 


3 

Labor conquers everything (Labor omnia 
vicit.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. i, |. 145. (29 B.C.) 

There is nothing which persistent labor will not 
conquer. (Nihil est, quod non expugnet pertinax 
opera.) 

: Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 50, sec.6.(c. a. p.64) 


Nature is inexhaustible and untiring labor is a 
god which rejuvenates her. (La nature est in- 
épuisable, | Et le travail infatigable | Est un 
dieu qui la rajeunit.) 

VoLtrarre, Sur Vingratitude. (c. 1775) 


5 

Six hours are most suitable for labor, and the 
four that follow, when set forth in letters, say 
to men “Live.” (ἐξ ὧραι μόχθοις ixavwrarac 
al δὲ per αὐτὰς | γράμμασι δεικγνύμεναι ZHOI 
λέγουσι Bporois.) 

UnxKNown. The Greek Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 
43. Often attributed to Lucian. (c. a.p. 170) 
The letters of the alphabet were used as fig- 
ures: ZHOI, meaning “live.” is 7, 8, 9, 10. 
See also under Hour 


IIl—Labor Lost 


6 
Though a man pour out his all to atone for 
one deed 
Of blood, it is labor lost: so runs the proverb. 
(τὰ πάντα γάρ τις ἐκχέας ἀνθ᾽ αἵματος: 
ἑνός, μάτην ὁ μόχθοε' ὧδ᾽ ἔχει λόγος.) 
AgscHyLus, Libation-Bearers, |. 520.(458 B.C.) 
That’s all labor lost. (Omnem operam perdis.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 880. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Labor lost. (Frustra operam.) 
Trnencz, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 693. (163 
B.C.) 
Leten here labowre lost & alle here longe studye 
ΑΜ Lanoiann, Piers Plowman B text. 
Prologue, 1. 181. (1377) 
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The leill labour Jost, and leill seruice. 


WiLLiAM DuNBar, Poems, Ixvi, 13. (c. 1510) 
It is but lost labour that ye ryse up early. 
MILEs CovERDALE, tr., Old Testament: Psalms, 
cxxvii, 2. (1535) The King James version is, 
“It is vain for you to rise up early,” follow- 
ing the Vulgate, ‘“‘Vanum est vobis ante lucem 
surgere.” 
It were labour lost to speak of love. (Sarebbe 
pena persa, a parlar di amore. 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 71. (1578) 
It is labour lost for me to perswade you, and 
winde vainly wasted for you to exhort me. 
; Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 44. (1579) 


When labor is lost, man’s need grows. (Quum 
labor in damno est, crescit mortalis egestas. ) 
Cato, attr. (c. B.C. 160) Quoted by RABELais, 
Pantagruel, iii, 42. It is the second line of a 
distich, the first line of which is, “Better keep 
what’s gained by labor” 


8 

Then I said, 1 have laboured in vain, 1 have 
spent my strength for nought. (Et ego dixi: 
In vacuum laboravi, sine causa. et vane for- 
titudinem meam consumpsi. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xlix, 4. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Your labor is all in vain. (Opera nequiquem perit.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. ii, fab 5. (c 25 B.C.) 

His labour was in veine. 

Gower, Confessio Amantss, iii, 293. (1390) 
Let Nature doe her best, we dwelt at the signe of 
the Labour-in-vaine. 

THOMAS ADAMS,Englanad’s Sickness,p.10.(1615) 
Labour in vain is loss of time. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 61 (1639) 


I lose my labor. (Meam operam luserim.) 
Prautus, Casina, |. 424. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I lose my labor. (Operam perdo.) 
PLauTtus, Persa, |. 233. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I’ve lost my oi] and my labor. (Oleum et operam 
perdidi. 
PLAUTUS, Poenulus, 1. 332. (c. 200 B.c.) A 
proverb used twice by Cicero, Ad Atticum, ii. 
17; xiii, 38, and cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
iv, 62. It has two explanations: (1) students 
who failed in an examination lost both their 
labor and the oil in the lamp by whose light 
they had studied; (2) contestants in the pub- 
lic games anointed their limbs with oil before 
entering the arena, and if defeated lost both 
their oil and labor. 
Wel may that man, that no good werke ne dooth, 
singe thilke newe Frenshe song: “Jay tout perdu 
mon temps et mon labour.” 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: 
Tale, Sec. 11 (c. 1389) 


10 

He who has gained wealth without enjoying it, 
and he who has acquired knowledge without 
practising it, have labored fruitlessly. 

An Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 3. (c. 1258) 


The Persones 


Whence all the labor was wasted. (Ibi omnis 
| effusus labor.) 
VerciL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 491. (ς, 29 B.C.) 
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III—Labor Lost: Some Examples 
See also Impossibility 


1 
Like a child chasing a bird on the wing. (διώκει 
παῖς ποτανὸν ὄρνιν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 394. (458 B.C.) A 
proverbial phrase for futile actions. 
You are chasing one with wings to fly away with. 
(πετόμενόν τινα διώκει.) 


Prato, Euthyphro. Sec. 4A. (c. 375 B.C.) 


2 
I wail before a tomb in vain. (θρηνεῖν πρὸς 
τύμβον μάτην.) 

ArscHyLus, Libation-Bearers, 1. 926. (458 B.C.) 
“To wail to a tomb” was a proverbial ex- 
pression, according to Scholiast, who cites the 
saying, “ ’Tis the same thing to cry to a tomb 
as to a fool,” in other words a futile action. 


To weave a rope of sand. (ἐκ τῆς ψάμμον 
σχοινίον πλέκειν. 

ARISTIDES, (c. 475 Β. 6.) As cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, iv, 78, who gives the Latin, “Ex 
harena funiculum nectis.” Labor lost like “Το 
yoke foxes” (Jungere vulpes), or “To milk a 
he-goat” (Mulgere hircum). See under Rope. 


4 
Flaying a flayed dog. (κύνα δέρειν δεδαρμένην.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, ]. 158. (412 B.C.) 
Quoting from PHERECRATES (c. 437 B.C.). 
Cited by both Surpas and D10GENIANUS, and 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 54, who gives the 
Latin as ‘“Canem excoriatam excoriare.” The 
Greek proverb was frequently written “κύνα 
8.5.” 


5 
To kill a dead man. (Iugulare mortuos.) 
ARISTOPHANES. (c. 410 B.C.) The attribution 
is by Erasmus, Adagia, i, li, 54, who cites 
also ‘“Defunctos occidere,”’ a proverb for labor 
lost. Similar in meaning is “ὑοῦ Τα anointing 
a corpse” (νεκρὸν puplfers), or, in Latin, 
“Mortuum unguento perunguis.” 
He sees not he ‘s slaying a dead man. (κοὐκ οἶδ᾽ 
ἐναίρων νεκρόν.) 
Sopnocres, Philoctetes, }. 946. (c. 409 B.C.) 
You’re whipping a dead horse. (Rem actam agis.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, |. 260. (c. 195 B.C.) 
You flog a dead man. (νεκρὸν μαστίζεις.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 65. 
Erasmus gives the Latin, “Mortuum fla- 
gellas,” and in ii, v, 72, cites another of the 
same sort. “Verberare lapidem” (To flog 
a stone). 
It’s no use to flog a dead horse. 
R. C. Trencn, Lectures in Medieval Church 
History. Ch. 10. (1879) 


You cook a stone. (λίθον ἔψει:.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, }. 280. (422 B.C.) 
They may garlycke pyll, 
Carry sackes to the myll, 
Or pescoddes they may shyll, 
Or elles go rost a stone. 
Jonun SKELTON, Why Come Ye Not to Court? 
1. 109. (1522) 
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Her carrain carkas (saide he) is so colde, . . 
I do but roste a stone In warmyng hir. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 


7 
One building, and another pulling down, 
What profit have they but [useless] labour? 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxiv, 28. (c. 190 B.c.) Oecesterley, tr. The 
French say, ‘Faire un trou pour en boucher 
un autre” (To make one hole to stop up 
another). 

8 
Puff not against the wind. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 330. 

See under Wind. 
9 
The salt cargo returns whence it came. (ἁλῶν 
δέ φόρτος ἔνθεν ἦλθεν ἔνθ᾽ ἦλθεν.) 

Cercipas, Cercidea, |. 106. (c. a.p. 350) A 
proverb of wasted labor, with a gibe at the 
Cynic’s diet. 

10 
To put gates to the open plain. (Poner puer- 
tas al campo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25 (1605) ; 
Pt. ii, ch. 55. (1615) Sometimes it runs: 
‘“‘Querer atar Jas lenguas querer,” etc. (Try- 
ing to stop people’s tongues is trying to, etc.) 

11 
To look for dainties at the bottom of the sea 
(Pedir cotufas en el golfo.) 

CEKVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 30; ii, 3, 20 
The real or primary signification of cotufas 
is Jerusalem artichokes, but Pineda says they 
are the same as criadillas or truffles. The 
word seems to be applied generally to anv 
vegetable delicacy. 

It is all preaching in the desert and hammering 
on cold iron. (Todo es predicaren desierto. y 
majar in hierro frio.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1615) 

12 
He butted with his horns the vacant air 
(πολλὰ μάτην κεράεσσιν és ἠέρα θυμήναντα.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. viii, epis. 5. (49 B.C.) 
Quoting an unknown author. 

You are spurring a willing horse. (Currentem tu 
quidem.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiii, epis. 45. See under 
Horse. 


13 
As good beat your heels against the ground. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 154. (1639) 


14 
It is bootless to discuss accomplished facts, 
to protest against things past remedy, to find 
fault with things bygone. 
Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) Giles, tr. 
p. 96. 
15 
Look not for musk in a dog’s kennel. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Chien. (1611) 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 24. (1640) 
You must not expect perfumes in a pigsty. 
G. F. NortHatt, Folk Phrases, p. 34. (1894) 
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1 
To fight with a punch-ball. (πρὸς κώρυκον 
γυμνάζεσθαι.) 
DIocENIANUS, Adagia. (c. Α. Ὁ. 125) “To knock 
down a straw-man.” 


2 
He goes into the water to grasp the foam. (Lo 
shui ‘chin shui pao.) 

Doo.ittTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 
He twists a rope to bind a typhoon. (‘Tso shéng 
fu chii féng.) 

Doo.ittte, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185. 


You write in water. (In aqua scribis. ) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iv, 56. (1508) A proverbial 
phrase for labor lost, as was also another 
cited by Erasmus, i, iv, 57, “In harena 
aedificas” (You build on sand). See also 
under WATER. 


4 
To fish in the air or hunt in the sea. (In aére 
piscarl, venari in mari.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 74. 
(1508) Erasmus cites many other Greek and 
Latin proverbs for labor lost, among them, 
“Aranearum telas texere” (To weave a 
spiders web) ; “Surdo oppedere” (To belch at 
a deaf man), this being a form of insult; 
“Ignera dissecare” (To cut fire asunder) ; 
“Ferrum natare docere” (To teach iron to 
swim); “Ventos colere” (To plough the 
wind); “Cribro aquam haurire” (To draw 
water in a sieve); “Ollam exornare” (To 
omament a pot); “Ovum agglutinere” (To 
glue an egg together) ; ‘‘Cotem alere” (To 
feed a flint); “Hylam inclamare” (To call 
for Hylas), a waste of time, for Hylas had 
been drawn down by a water nymph who 
had fallen in love with him; “Nudo vesti- 
menta detrahere” (To strip a naked man) ; 
“In coelum iacularis” (You are throwing 
your javelin into the sky); “Fluvius cum 
mari certas” (A river, you contend with the 
sea); φαλακρῷ xrévas δανίζειν (To lend a 
bald man a comb) ; “‘Nudo mandas excubias” 
(You watch an unarmed man); ‘Leonem 
tondere” (To shave a lion). All of these and 
many others are cited by Erasmus, with in- 
dications as to their origins. 


5 
Wolf’s feathers. (λύκον πτερά.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 81. 
(1523) Quoting a Greek comic fragment of 
about 400 B.c., and giving the Latin, “Lupi 
alas quaeris” (You’re looking for wolf's 
feathers). The proverb was noted by Suidas. 
“Horse feathers” may possibly be a deriva- 
tive. There is a variant, 8vov wéxas ζητεῖς, 
of which the Latin is “Asini vellera quaeris” 
(You seek wool from a donkey), or “Asi- 
num tondes” (You shear a donkey). 

If he looks for the fleeces of the parsonage, he 
shall have, after the proverb, lanam caprinam 
[goat’s wool]. 

Tuomas ApAMs, Sermons (1861), i, 330.(1629) 

You come to the goat’s house to thig [beg} wool. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 364.(1721) 
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6 
You are teaching a fish to swim. (ἰχθὺν 
νήχεσθαι διδάσκεις.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. vi, No. 19. 
(1508) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Piscem na- 
tare doces,” and adds that “To teach a 
dolphin (delphinum) to swim” is a varia- 
tion. The French say, “II ne faut apprendre 
aux poissons ἃ nager” (It is not necessary to 
teach fish to swim). Erasmus notes another 
proverb of labor lost, “Aquilam volare doces” 
(You are teaching an eagle to fly). 
Like Sisyphus to roll the stone. (Saxum volvere.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, iv, 40.See under SIsyPHUS. 


7 
Kicking against the wave. (πρὸς κῦμα 
Aakrlfovres. ) 

Euripives, I phigeneta in Tauris, 1. 1396. (c. 
414 B.c.) To KICK AGAINST THE PRICKS, see 
under KICK. 

He wags a wand in the water. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 48. (c. 1595) 


8 
Ye seek hot water under cold yce. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1895) 
You look for hot Water under Ice. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5933.(1732) 


9 

He that seeketh after these thinges. loosetia 
his tyme, A fatte hogge among Iewes, truth 
among hypocrites, faith in a flaterer, sober- 
nesse in a drunkard, mony with a prodigal, 
wisedome in a foole, great riches in a scool- 
maister, silence in a woman, vertuc in euyll 
company. 

JouNn Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. (1578) 
Three things to none effecte, To holde water in a 
Sieue, to run after fowles in the ayre, and weepe 
after dead men. 

Joun Frorto, Firste Fruiles, fo. 24. 

To seek these things is lost labour: Greese in an 
oil-pot, fat Hogs among Jews, and Winc in a 
fishing-net. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1154. (1640) 
It is wasting time to look for milk in a gate-post, 
or blood in a turnip, or sense in a fool. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

11. (1869) 


19 
Who washeth an Asses head loseth both Ia- 
bour and sope. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 


See under Ass. 
11 


If you squeeze a Cork, you will get but little 
Juice. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2791.(1732) 
It is lost Labour to play a Jigg to an old Cat. 
It is lost Labour to sow, where there’s no Soil. 
sara FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 2971-2. 
I know my labour lost, to hop against the hill. 

GeorGcE GASCOIGNE, Posies. (1575) Works 

(Cunliffe), i, 335. 
To ROW AGAINST THE STREAM, See under STREAM. 
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1 
It is vain to water the plant when the root 
is dead. 
RoBert GREENE, Morando. (1584) Works,iii,54. 
o waters a dry stake with any heart? 
BISHOP SAMUEL WarD, Sermons, Ὁ. 107.(1636) 
Why do I thus water a dull and doltish post ? 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 511. (1681) 
You do but water a dead Stake. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. $897.(1732) 
I am afraid I have been watering a dead stake. 
; C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman.Ch.1.(1869) 


As great a waste of effort, as to train an ass 
To race upon the Campus, obedient to the 
rein. 
(Infelix operam perdas, ut si quis asellum 
in Campo doceat parentem currere frenis.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, Sat. 1, 1. 90. (35 B.C.) 


You teach an ass to obey the rein. (Asinum sub 
freno currere doces.) 


; ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent.iv,No.40.(1500) 


Teach your father to get children. 


James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 
See under FATHER. 


He has dug a well where there is no water. 
Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs. Tablet Καὶ 
4347. (c. 2300 B.c.) See under WELL. 


You are endeavoring to wash an Ethiopian 
white. 
Lucian, Adversus Indoctum. Sec. 28. (c. A.D. 
170) See under NEGRO. 


To pour water into a bowl and pound it with 
an iron pestle, (εἰς ὅλμον ὕδωρ ἔγχέαντα ὑπέρῳ 
σιδηρῷ πτίττειν.) 

Lucian, Hermotimus. Sec. 79. (c. A.D. 170) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, i, 59, with the 
Latin, ‘‘Aquam in mortario tundere.” 

The house of Yorke had hitherto but beaten 
water in a mortar, and lost all their former labour. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 423. (1576) 


Why castrate eunuchs? (γάλλους τί τέμνεις ;) 
Lucian. (c. A.D. 170) SurpAs, iv, 65. ERASMUS, 
Adagia, iii, i, 54, gives the Latin, “Gallos 
quid execas ν᾽" 


You would haue one runne in a circle, where 
there is no way out, or builde in the ayre, 
where there is no meanes howe. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 404. (1580) 


To look for water in the sea. (Per mare 
quaeris aquam. ) 

Martiat, Epigrams. (c. Α. Ὁ. 85) A proverbial 

phrase for waste of time. See under WATER. 


Let him seek honey in the middle of a river. 
(E medio flumine mella petat.) 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 748 (c. 1 B.C.) 


11 
Why sow seeds in sand? 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. v, 1. 115. (c. 10 B.c.) See 
under SOWING. 
To plough the sea-shore. (Litus arare.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 4, 1. 48. (c. A.D. 9) 
See under PLOUGH. 


12 
The work perishes fruitlessly. (Opera nequid- 
quam perit.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 5, 1.24.(c. 25 B.C.) 

13 
You are trying to cut off the Hydra’s head. 
(Ὕδραν τέμνουσιν.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. iv, sec. 426E. (ς. 411 
B.C.) The first instance of the now trite 
metaphorical use of this phrase. In Euthyde- 
mus, sec. 297C, Plato has Euthydemus say, 
“T am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no 
match for the hydra—that she-professor who 
was so clever that she sent forth many heads 
of debate in place of each one that was cut 
off.” See Stosarus, Florilegium, xliii, ΟἹ, 
and xxxvii, 21, where a similar thought is 
attributed to Arcesilaus and Theophrastus. 
The proverbial Greek form is “Tdpas κεφαλὰς 
κόπτεις. 

The hydra, as its frame was hewn, grew mightier 
against Hercules. (Hydra secto corpore firmior 
vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, No. 4, 1. 61. 

"Tis a hydra’s head contention; the more they 
strive the more they may: and as Praxiteles did 
by his glass, when he saw a scurvy face in it, 
brake it in pieces; but for that one he saw manv 
more as bad in a moment. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ili, mem. 7. (1621) 

14 

The more you put out to sea, the more the 
tide brings you back to harbor. (Quam magis 
te in altum capessis, tam aestus te in portum 
refert.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, 1. 158. (c. 200 B.C.) 


15 
He talks to the dead. (Verba facet mortuo.) 
Prautus, Poentulus, 1. 840. (c. 194 B.c.) He 
talks in vain. A proverbial phrase. 
The words are spoken to a dead man. (Verba 
fiunt mortuo.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 1015. (161 B.C.) 
We're pouring words into a broken pot: our 
labor’s wasted. (In pertusam ingerimus dicta 
dolium: operam ludimus.) 
PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 369. (c. 195 B.C.) 
You are talking to a stone. (Lapidi loqueris.) 
Erasmus, Adagta. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 89. 
(1508) Variations are, “Littori loqueris” 
(You are talking to the sea-shore) and 
“Parieti loqueris” (You are talking to a 
wall). 
τ SING TO DEAF EARS, see under SONG. 
You pour water into a sieve. (Imbrem in 
cribrum geras.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 102. (c. 195 B.C.) See 
under SIEVE. 
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Whom your fair speeches might have made be- 
lieve That water could be carried in a seeve. 
Sir Joun Harinoton, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
ΧΧΧῚΣ, st. 59. (1591) 


1 
You’re a fool; you’re doing a thing already 
done. (Stultus es; rem actam agis.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 260. (c. 195 B.C.) 
They say, “Do not do what is already done.” 
(Actum, aiunt, ne agas.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 419. (161 B.C.) 


2 
You’re complaining to a stepmother. (Apud 
novercam querere. ) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 314. (c. 195 B.C.) 


3 
He paints the dead. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 65. (1678) 
The Arabs say, ‘‘He paints the water.” 
He is teaching a pig to play the flute. 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. See tinder Pic 


4 
Thou hast dived deep into the water, and hast 
brought up a potsherd. 

Joan Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 407. (1678) 
He dives deep and brings up a potsherd. 

R. E. HULME, Proverb Lore, p. 9. (1902) 


5 
To dam the water with sand. (Chua sha ti 
shui. ) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
621. (1875) 


6 
It'd only be waste οὐ time to muzzle a sheep. 
BERNARD SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act 
iii. (1904) 
7 
You are washing bricks. (Laterem lavas.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 87. (161 B.C.) ERASMUS, 
Adagia, i, iv, 48, cites the proverb, which 
means labor lost, for with the clay bricks of 
ancient days the more they were scoured, 
the muddier they became. The French have 
a somewhat similar proverb, “To wash the 
head of an ass” (Laver la téte d’un 4ne), 
which may also be applied to persons who 
endeavor to make a thing more beautiful by 
loading it with ornaments. The French also 
say, “Il a travaillé pour Je roi de Prusse” 
(He has worked for the King of Prussia), 
that is, in vain. 


8 
Don’t scrape the top of an empty measure. 
(μή μοι Kevedy droudtns.) 
TuHeEocritus, Idylls. No. xv, 1. 95. (ς. 270 B.C.) 
Don’t waste your breath. 


9 
Let him yoke foxes and milk he-goats. (Iun- 
gat vulpes et mulgeat hircos.) 
VerciL, Eclogues. No. iii, 1. 91. (37 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 50. 
Doesn't it seem to you, friends, that one of these 
fellows is milking a he-goat and the other is 
holding a sieve for him? (τράγον ἀμέλγειν.) 
Luctan, Demonax. Sec. 28. (c. A.p. 170) Of 
two philosophers ignorantly debating. Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, iii, 51, gives the Latin as 
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“Mulgere hircum,” and quotes the well- 
known “Similes habent labra lactucas” (Such 
lips, such lettuce). “Milking a he-goat” 
passed into a proverb for labor lost. 


IlII—Coals to Newcastle 


10 
Who brought an owl to Athens? (τίς yAade’ 
᾿Αθήναζ' Hyavyev;) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 301. (414 B.C.) 
The Athenian coins were stamped with an 


owl. See under Ow. 
11 


To carry vegetables to the town of vegetables. 
Babylonian Talmud: Menachoth, fo. 85a. (c. 
450) Some Talmudic variants are, “They 
carry brine to Apamaea and fish to Acco” 
(Exodus Rabbah, ix, 6), and “Thou art 
carrying straw to Ephraim” (Menachoth, 
85a). The latter proverb is put into the 
mouth of Pharaoh, speaking to Moses, when 
the latter performed some miracles. The story 
from Rabbinical literature is that Pharaoh 
ridiculed the miracles which Moses per- 
formed, telling him that miracles meant 
nothing in Egypt, where magicians abounded. 
“You are bringing straw to Ephraim,” he 
said, and calling some children from school, 
bade them perform some miracles for Moses, 
which they did. Then Pharaoh asked Moses 
whether any man could be considered wise 
who carried muria to Spain, or fish to Acco, 
and Moses countered with another proverb. 
“Where there is a market for greenstuff, 
there will I take my greenstuff.” Also derived 
from this is the Hebrew proverb, “To carry 


12 enchantments to Egypt.” 


To add a penny to the wealth of Croesus. 
(Teruncium addere Croesi pecuniae. ) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iv, ch. 12, sec. 29. 


(c. 45 B.C.) 
13 


Where there’s an orchard, fling an apple. 
JOHN Care, Rural Life, p. 114. (1821) See 
under APPLE. 


14 
He hath brought his hogs to a Banbury mar- 
ket. 


Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 201. (1639) 
15 


He takes betel-nuts to Canton. (Tao fan pin 
lang ‘chu kuang tung.) 

Doo.itTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 180. (1872) 
Before the door of Confucius to sell the Filial 
Piety Classic. 

ΣΡ ΟΟΒΤΤΓΕ Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 686. 

ἢ 

To carry wood into the forest. (In silvam 
ligna ferre.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 34. (35 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 56, who 
gives the form, “In sylvam importat ligna.” 

Fuel. is not sold in a forest, nor fish on a lake. 
(Lin chung pu mai hsin, ‘hu shang pu yu yii.) 

WILLIAM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

185. (1875) 
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1 
Salt to Dysart, or colles to Newcastle. 
Str JAMES MELVILLE, Autobiography, i, 163. 
(1583) See under Coat. 
He cals [drives] salt to Dysart. 
Davin FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 47. 
(c. 1595) 
It would be sending coals to Newcastle... , 
not to mention salt to Dysart, and all other 
superfluous importations. 
WALTER Scott, Letter, 10 Feb., 1822. 
Carry saut to Dysart and puddings to Tranent. 
ALEXANDER Hisop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 70. 
(1862) 


2 
Why add leaves to the trees, stars to a full 
sky, and heaped-up waters to the deep seas? 
(Quid folia arboribus, quid pleno sidera caelo, 
|in freta collectas alta quid addis aquas?) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, No. x, ]. 13. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Whoever is not content with these, let him pour 
sands upon the shore, grain ears into the field, or 
water into the sea. (His qui contentus non est, in 
litus harenas, | in segetem spicas, in mare fundat 
aquas.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 6, 1. 43. (c. A.D. 11) 
See under WATER. 


3 
Why do you add gall to serpents? (Quid virus 
in angues adicis? ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 7. (c. 1 B.C.) 


4 
To add light to the sun. (Soli lumen inferre.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. v. (c. 
A.D. 80) 


5 
To carry pepper to Hindostan. (Infers piper 
in Hindostan. ) 

Savi, Bustan. (c. 1250) The Hebrews say, “To 
carry oil to the City of Olives.” Cited by 
Isaac D’Israevr, Curiosities of Literature, 
iii, 46, and by ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, On the 
Lessons in Proverbs, ch. 3. 


6 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 11. (1596) See 
under EXCESS. 


7 

In the Middle Ages they had this proverb: 
Indulgences to Rome, Rome being the centre 
and source of this spiritual traffic. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 3. (1852) There are many other vari- 
ants, in addition to those given above, de- 
pending largely upon the country in which 
the proverb circulates. The Hindus say, “Is 
it necessary to add acid to the lemon ?”; the 
French, “Vendre coquilles ἃ ceux qui vien- 
nent de Saint Michel” (To sell shells to 
those who come from Saint Michel); the 
Dutch, “Spaanderen naar Noorwegen bren- 
gen” (To carry fir trees to Norway); the 
Persians, “To carry blades to Damascus,” 
and so on. 
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See also Workman 


8 
Seven years lasted the famine, but it came 
not to the artisan’s door. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 29a.(c.450) 
A bag of silver and gold is soon emptied; the 
purse of an artisan is ever filled. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 16. (c. 1257) 


9 
A shedder of blood is he that depriveth the 
hireling of his hire. 

BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxxiv, 26 (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 

Wages make the slave. (Merita hominem et 
servum facit.) 

Pacuvius, Thraldorestes. Frag. 167, Loeb. (c. 
160 B.C.) 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. (ὁ ἐργάτης 
τοῦ μισθοῦ αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: Luke, x, 7. (c. α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Dignus est enim operarius mer- 
cede sua.” Repeated in 7 Timothy, v, 18. 
Frequently quoted. 

According to the labour, so is the reward. 

Ben He-He, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, v, 33. 
(c. 500) 

Good is the hire of those who labor. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran, iii, 130. 

The hye god, that al this world hath wroght, 

Seith that the werkman worthy is his hyre. 
Cuavcer, The Somnour’s Tale, |. 264. (c. 1388) 

A dog is worthy of his food. (Digna canis pabulo.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, vi, 3. (1508) See under 
Dos. 

A wise and frugal government which .. . shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it 
has earned. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, First Inaugural, 4 March, 
1801. 


10 
The labouring people are only poor because 
they are numerous. 
EDMUND BuRKE, Thoughts and Details on 
Scarcity. (1795) 


The grinders cease because they are few. 
(Otiosae erunt molentes in minuto numero.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. (ὁ μὲν θερισμὸς πολύς, of δὲ ἐργάται 
ὀλίγοι.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ix, 37. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Messis quidem multa. 
operarii autem pauci.” 

12 
Hewers of wood and drawers of water. (Ligna 
caedant, aquasque comportent.) 

Old Testament: Joshua, ix, 21. (c. 550 B.C.) 

When Foes are o’ercome, we preserve them from 
Slaughter, 
To be Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water. 

Swirt, A Serious Poem, 1. 1. (1724) 

I’m none of your common hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

Bernaro SHaw, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
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1 
These last [laborers] have wrought but one 
hour. and thou hast made them equal unto 
us, which have borne the burden and heat of 
the day. (τὸ βάρος τῆς ἡμέρας καὶ τὸν καύσωνα.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xx, 12. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ““Pondus αἰεὶ, et aestus.” 


He was an honest man and a good bricklayer. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 2, 42. (1590) 
Another lean, unwashed artificer. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 201. (1596) 
Mechanic slaves, 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 
209. (1606) 
Horny-handed sons of toil. 
Denis (Bic Denny) KEARNEY, Speech, on the 
“sand lot” at San Francisco. (c. 1878) See 
also under HAND. 


LADDER 


3 

[Polydore Virgil] is said to have burned all 
those rare authors. ... Thus he cut down 
those stairs whereby he ascended the throne 
of his own knowledge. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Church-History of Brit- 
ain, Bk. v, ch. 3. (1655) 

There is nothing like kicking down the ladder a 
man rises by. 

Horatio Netson, in Nicnoras, Dispatches and 
Letter: of Lord Nelson, i, 449. (1794) The 
proverb says, “You cannot climb a ladder 
by pushing others down.” 

She has struggled so gallantly for polite reputa- 
tion that she has won it: pitilessly kicking down 
the ladder as she advanced degree by degree. 

THACKERAY, The Book of Snobs. Ch. 7. (1848) 


4 
After the Domo, I saw the Church of the 
Annunciata, which draweth up the Ladder 
after it for neatness. 
RicHarp Lassets, The Voyage of Italy, i, 87. 
(1670) 


5 
Can’t ye see through a ladder, ye black nigger? 
Harriet BeecHer Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Ch. 6. (1852) 


6 
The family was obliged to begin at the foot of 
the ladder. 
ELLA WHEELER WIiLcox, Autobiography.(1919) 
Of her own family. 


LADY 


7 
No lady is ever a gentleman. 
J. B. Caserzi,Something About Eve,p.25.(1927) 


8 
The lady of the hous ay stille sat. 

Cuaucer, The Somnour’s Tale, 1. 492. (c. 1386) 
Are you the lady of the house? 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 198. (1599) 


9 
My Lady Bountiful. 
Farqunar, Beaux’ Stratagem. Act i, sc.1.(1706) 


LADY 


10 

They say that the lady from Philadelphia, 
who is staying in town, is very wise. Suppose 
I go and ask her what is best to be done? 

gor ocrern P. Hare,Peterkin Papers.Ch.1.(1880) 


There is nothing in this worlde that agreeth 
wurs 
Than dooeth a Ladies hert and a beggers purs. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10.(1546) 
12 


I shall be a lady forever. (In sempiternum ero 
domina. ) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xvii, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 


13 
I do not know the lady, but damn her at a 
venture. 

CHarLEs Lams, Remark, to an_ inquisitive 
fellow-guest at a dinner, who was inquiring 
persistently as to Lamb’s acquaintance with 
persons of note: “Do you know So-and-So? 
Do you know Thus-and-Thus? Do you 
know Miss ——?” “No, madam, I do not,” 
Lamb replied, “but damn her at a venture.” 
(a. 1834) See Lucas, Charles Lamb. Vol. i. 


p. 440. 
14 


Let not women intentionally move their feet 
in such manner as to display the hidden beau- 
ties of their persons. 
MOHAMMED, The Koran, xxiv, 31. (c. 622) 
A lady is one who never shows her underwear 
unintentionally. 
Litian Day, Kiss and Tell. (1931) 
A lady is known by the product she endorses. 
OcpvEN NAsH, First Families, Move Over. 
(1936) Of unknown authorship is the quip, 
“When a lady says no she means perhaps; 
when she says perhaps she means yes; when 
she says yes she is no lady.” 


1 
If ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 37. (1600) 
He injures a fair Lady, that beholds her not. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1904.(1732) 


16 
There is scarce a lady of quality in Great 
Britain that ever saw the sun rise. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler, 14 Dec., 1710. 


17 
There is nothing of so tender a nature as the 
reputation and conduct of ladies. 

a ONATHAN SwIrFt, The Tatler, 13 Sept., 1709. 
1 


Women all want to be ladies, which is simply 
to have nothing to do, but listlessly to go they 
scarcely care where, for they cannot tell what. 
Mary Wottstonecrart, A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. Ch. 9. (1792) 


Ferre ifet and dere i-bought is goode for 
ladys. 

Unxnown, Douce MS., 52.(c.1350) Forster,ed. 
A thynge ferre fett is good for ladyes. 

Hus, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 132. (ς, 1530) 


LAFAYETTE 


Dear bought and far fet Are dainties for ladies. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Farre fet and deere bought is good for Ladyes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 93. (1579) 
Far sought and dear bought is good for Ladies. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 1595) 
Far-fetch’d and dear-bought is fit for ladies. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Far-fetched and dear-bought, as the proverb re- 

hearses, 
Is good, or was held so, for ladies. 

A. C. SWINBURNE, A Singing Lesson. (c. 1870) 
“Where did these beautiful things come from?” 
—‘‘India, ... they are ‘far-fetched and dear- 
bought,’ and so must be good for you, my lady.” 

Mrs. LINNAEuS BANKS, Manchester Man. Ch. 

42. (1876) : 


LAFAYETTE 


4 
We have given you Lafayette and French 
fried potatoes. 

; O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Tictocg. (1894) 


Lafayette, we are here. 

CoLoNEL C. Εἰ. STANTON, as he saluted the 
grave of Lafayette in the Picpus Cemetery, 
Paris, 4 July, 1917. The remark was often 
wrongly attributed to General John J. 
Pershing, who has himself stated that it was 
Colonel Stanton who made it. See PERSHING, 
My Experiences in the World War. Vol. i, 
p. 93. 

Lafayette, we have quit! 

Legend on cartoon by Harding, cartoonist for 
the Brooklyn Eagle, June, 1920, showing 
President W. G. Harding scampering off 
astride the G.O.P. elephant. 


LAMB 
See also Sheep and Wolf 


3 

The lamb goes [to the butcher] as soon as 
the sheep. (Tan presto se va el cordero como 
el carnero. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
Shelton renders it, ‘‘As soone goes the yong 
lambe to the roste, as the olde sheep.” See 
under SHEEP. AS SOON DIES LAMB AS SHEEP, 
see DeaTH: DEATH AND YOUTH. 


An egge’s as much to a poor man as an oxe. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Povre. (1611) 

A Lamb is as dear to a poor Man, as an Ox to 

the rich. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 234. (1732) 


According to the proverbe, The meeke Lambe 
sucketh the teates of his owne damme and 
of others also. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 158. (1574) Pettie, tr. MEEK AS A LAMB, 
see under MEEKNESS. 

Every Lamb knows its Dam. 

Tuomas FurLer, Gnomologia. No. 6490.(1732) 
The lamb drinks its milk kneeling. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs: p.442.(1938) 
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6 
Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
And every where that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go. 

SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, Mary’s Lamb. The Mary 
in question is said to have been Mary 
Sawyer, who was born at Sterling, Mass., in 
1803. The incident is said to have occurred 
in 1814, and to have been commemorated in 
these verses by one John Roulstone, one of 
Mary’s schoolmates. But they are undoubt- 
edly Mrs. Hale’s. They were first printed 
over her initials in The Juvenile Miscellany, 
Sept., 1830, and were included in her Poems 
for Our Children, published in Nov., 1830. 
See Fintey, The Lady of Godey’s. Ch. 17. 

Where Mrs. Pym went headlines were sure to 
follow. 

NIGEL Moriann, Murder in Wardour Street, 
p. 16. (1940) 


7 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter. 
(Sicut ovis ad occisionem ducetur. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, lili, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 

I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought to the 
slaughter. (Et ego quasi agnus mansuetus, qui 
portatur ad victimam.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xi, 19. (c. 600 B.C.) 
For as the lomb toward his death is broght, 
So stant this innocent bifore the king. 

CHaAuceER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 

Man of Lawe, 1. 519. (c. 1386) 
You must go as a lamb to the slaughter. 
Suaw, Androcles and the Lion. Act ii. (1912) 


8 

Behold the Lamb of God. which taketh away 
the sin of the world. (ἴδε ὁ ἀμνὸς τοῦ θεοῦ ὁ 
αἴρων τὴν ἁμαρτίαν τοῦ κόσμον.) 

New Testament: John, i, 29. (c α. Ὁ. 95) The 
Vulgate is, “Ecce agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit 
peccatum mundi.” 

There is a fountain fill’d with blood 

Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins; 
And sinners, plung’d beneath that flood, 

Lose all their guilty stains. 

WILLIAM CowpPER, There is a Fountain. (1772) 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 

VaCHEL Linpsay, General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven. (1913) 


9 

He has an ill look among lambs. Applied to 
wanton young fellows casting an eye to the 
girls. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 155.(1721) 
The lamb where she’s tipped, and the ewe where 
she’s clipped. A proverbial rule about tithes, 
signifying that the lamb shall pay tithes in the 
place where the ewe was when she took the ram. 
but the old sheep where they are shorn. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 307. 


10 
A lambe in the house and a lyon in the field. 
GeEorGE PuttennaM, English Poesie, p. 299. 
(1589) See under Lion. 
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1 
In for the lamb, as the saying is, in for the 
sheep. 

RICHARDSON, Clarissa. Bk. i, ch. 10. (1748) 
AS WELL BE HANGED FOR A SHEEP AS A LAMB, See 
under HANGING. 


2 
But the poor man had nothing, save one little 
ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished 
up... and was unto him as a daughter. 
(Pauper autem nihil habebat omnino, praeter 
ovem unam parvulam.) 

Old Testament: I1 Samuel, xii, 3. (c. 700 B.C.) 


LAME 


3 

‘‘As lame as St. Giles Cripplegate.” Spoken of 
such who for some slight hurt lag behind, [or 
who] counterfeit infirmity. 

Futrer, Worthies: London, ti, 349. (1662) 
‘Lame as a dog” . . . severe lameness, whether 
in man or beast. 

F. T. ΕἸ ΝΟΚΤΗΥ, West Somerset Word-Book, 

p. 202. (1886) 
As lame as a cat. 
Epwarb Peacock,Maaley Glossary ,p.98.(1889) 


4 
In a retreat the lame are foremost. 

HerpertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 882. (1640) 
The lame returns home sooner than his servant. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 40.(1659) 
If you dwell with a lame man, you will learn 
to limp. (ἄν xwr@ rapoixjoys, ὑποσκάζειν 
μαθήσῃ.) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: De liberis Educandis. Sec. 

6. Quoted as a proverb. 

You halt before you are lame. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 179. (1670) 


LAMENTATION 
See also Mourning 


5 
Truly lamentation is a prop of suffering. (of 
τοι στεναγμοὶ τῶν πόνων ἐρείσματα.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragmenta Incerta. No. 213, 
Smyth. (c. 458 s.c.) ScHOLIAST on SopH- 
ocies, Electra, 286. 

It somewhat easeth the afflicted to utter their 
annoy. 

GrorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 260. (1576) 


6 

Wher-as thise bacheleres singe “allas.” 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 

Tale, 1. 30. (c. 1388) 

For Absolon may waille and singe “allas.” 
Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 212. 

For I may singe “allas” and “weylawey.” 
Cuaucer, The Shipmannes Tale, 1. 118. 

For which his song ful ofte is “weylaway.” 
Cnavcer, Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 1166. 


7 

The stars and the rivers and the waves call 
thee back. (ἄστρα re καὶ ποταμοὶ καὶ  κύματ' 
ἀγκαλεῖ σε πόντου, 


Pinpar, Dirges. Frag. 136, Sandys. (ς. 480 Β. c.) 


LAMP 


Whom universal Nature did lament. 


Joun Mitton, Lycidas, 1. 60. (1637) 
8 


What boots it to make woe heavier by lamen- 
tation? (Quid iuvat mala gravare questu?) 
SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 81. (c. A.D. 60) 

He loves not most that doth lament thee most. 
Unknown, Locrine. Act iii, sc. 1. (1595) 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 

excessive grief the enemy to the living. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 
1, 64. (1602) 
They lament most loudly who grieve the least. 
(Iactantius maerant qui minus dolent.) 
Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 158. (1814) 
A similar proverb is, “Light griefs are noisy, 
deep ones are silent” (Curae leves loquun- 
tur, ingentes stupent). See under GRIEF. 


LAMP 


9 
She sold the lamp and bought a curtain. 

J. L. Burcxwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 140. 
(1817) To hide the doings in her bed- 
chamber. There is a similar French proverb, 
“To sell the sofa” (Vendre le canapé). 


1 
The lamps are going out all over Europe; we 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime. 
ViscouNT GrEY OF FALLopEen, Twenty-Five 
Years. Vol. ii, ch. 20. (3 Aug., 1914) 
11 
To pass on the lamp while running. (Cursu 
lampado tradere. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. (c. 45 Β. 6.) As 
quoted by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 38. 
Still the race of Hero-spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, The World’s Age. (1848) 
12 


His Mnprompius smell of the lamp. (ἐλλυχνέων 
ὄζειν αὐτοῦ τὰ ἐνθυμήματα.) 

ῬΥΤΠΈΑΒ, referring to the orations of Demos- 
thenes and to the underground room which 
he used as a study, lighted only by a lamp. 
(c. 340 B.c.) See PLutarcu, Lives: Demos- 
thenes. Ch. 8, sec. 3. In his Life of Timoleon, 
Plutarch applies the phrase to over-finished 
paintings, as well as to labored writing. Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 70, with the 
Latin, “Olet lucernam.” Francis Bacon, Of 
the Advancement of Learning, bk. i, ch. 2, 
wrongly credits the saying to Aeschines. 

Your words smell of the apron. (περιζώματος 
Sfoverr.) 

ANTIGONUS I, to Aristodemus, a cook’s son, 
when the latter advised him to curtail his 
expenditures and the giving of presents. (c. 
320 B.c.) See PLutarcu, Moralia, sec, 182D. 

At midnight their lamp sces them at their 
wretched toil. (Media miseros nocte lucerna 
videt.) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. viii, epig. 3. (a. pv. 93) 
This little volume of mine smelleth of the oyle 
and candle. 

Joun Granoz, Golden Aphroditis,sig.N1.(1577) 


LAND 


We say of some compositions that they smell of 
the oil and of the lamp. (Nous disons d’aulcuns 
ouvrages, qu’ils puent ἃ l’huyle et a la lampe.) 
Monratone, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 10. (1580) 
Proclamations set forth in such a stile,... 
smelling too much of the inkhorn. 
ArTHUR GOLDING, tr., De Mornay’s Christian 
Religion. Ch. 26. (1587) 
If that bee commendation . 
bours to smell of the candle. 
SAMUEL Hieron, Works. Vol. i, p. 504. (1604) 
A well-laboured sermon that smelt of the candle. 
Sm Joun Harincron. (c. 1608) See Nugae 
Antiquae, ii, 190. 
A work not smelling of the lamp. 
BEN Jonson, Staple of News: Prologue. (1626) 
A work of this nature . . . should smell of oyl, 
if duly and deservedly handled. 
Sir THomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica: 
To the Reader. (1646) 
That dry . . . pedantic style that smells of the 
lamp. 
Bear Grorce BerKeELey, Alciphron. Ch. 5, 
sec. 20. (1732) 
But they {familiar letters] should seem easy and 
natural, and not smell of the lamp. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, Ὁ. 268. (1768) 
His sentences . . . smell of the library. 
J. R. Lowetr,j1y Study Windows,p.282.(1871) 
A man who thinks much of his words as he writes 
them will generally leave behind him work that 
smells of oil. 
TROLLOPE, Autobiography. Ch. 10. (a. 1882) 


.. for a mans la- 


1 
It was asked him [ Plato} howe he might haue 
lerned so moche wysdom? He ansuerd by- 
cause I haue putte more oille in my lampe 
to studie by than wyn in my cuppe. 
Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 58. (1477) 


2 
Who will change old lamps for new ones? .. . 
new lamps for old ones? 
UNKNOWN, The Arabian Nights: History of 
Aladdin. (c. 1300) 


LAND 
See also Sea and Land 


3 
A man who does not possess land is not really 
a man. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo.63a.(c.450) 
Walk on your own lands. (Tuam ipsius terram 
calcas.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iv,cent.iv,No.17.(1528) 
Nor has the world a better thing, 

Though one should search it round, 

Than thus to live one’s own sole king, 

Upon one’s own sole ground. 

, W. 5. Βεῦντ, The Old Squire. (1892) 


As fruitful a place, as any the crow flies over. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii, p. 98. (1684) 
As good land as any the crow flies over. 
B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. D4. (1690) 
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5 
He that hath some land, must have sone !a- 
bour. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 59. (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
Better be poor on land than rich on water. 
(ἐν γῇ πένεσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ πλουτοῦντα πλεῖν.) 


DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iv, 83. (c. A.D. 125) 


7 
And I came down to deliver them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up 
out of that land unto a good land and a large, 
unto a land flowing with milk and honey. (In 
terram quae fluit lacte et melle.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, iii, 8. (c. 550 8.C.) 
Repeated in Ezekiel, xx, 6, the Vulgate being, 
“In Terram ... fluentem lacte, et melle,” 
in Numbers, xvi, 13, and elsewhere. 
The milk and honey of the political Canaan. 
DisraAELI, Vivien Grey. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1826) 


8 
Arise, walk through the land in the length of 
it and in the breadth of it. (Surge, et peram- 
ee terram in longitudine, et in latitudine 
sua. 

Old Testament: Genesis, xiii, 17. (c. 550 B.C.) 


9 
He that hath land hath quarrels. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Who buies land buies war. (Chi compra terra, 
compra guerra.) 

TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 284. (1666) 
Who has land has war. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.566.(1855) 


10 
Half an acre is good land. 

JAMES HoweE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 

Cited by Ray and Fuller. 

Half acres bear good corn. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 143. (1721) 
Many acres will not make a wiseacre. 

W. G. ΒΕΝΗ͂ΑΜ, Proverbs, p. 807. (1907) 
Ancestral acres. Land inherited from ancestors 

. now often jocular. 
Eric Partrivck, Dictionary of Clichés. (1942) 


11 
On fat londe and ful of donge foulest wedes 
groweth. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text C. 

passus xili, }. 224. (1393) 
Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iv, 4, 54. (1597) 
There is best land, where there is foulest way. 

Joun Donne, Poems (Grierson), i, 81. (1633) 
Good land, evil way. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 803. (1640) 
The foul way serves to justify the fertility of the 
soil, according to the proverb, “There is good 
land, where there is foul way.” 

ΤΣ Corton, Walton’s Anglér. Pt. ii, ch. 1. 

1676 


12 
By faith he sojourned in the land of promise. 
(els γῆν τῆς ἐπαγγελίας.) 


New Τοροίαπιομῖ: Hebrews, xi, 9. (c. Α«. ἢ. 90) 
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The land of repromission, that men calles the 
Holy Land. 
Sir JouHN MAUNDEVILLE, Travels: Preface. (c. 
1400) 
Duke Iosue . . . leading the Isrehelytes to the 
lande of promysson. 
Henry BrapsHaw, The Life of Saint Werburge. 
Ch. 1. (1513) 
To all these exiled sects America was the land of 
promise. 
WiL.t1aM Hepworts Drxon, William Penn. Ch. 
15. (1851) 
The Promised Land is the land where one is not. 
(La Terre promise, c’est celle ou l’on n’est pas.) 
Henri AMIEL, Journal Intime, 10 Feb., 1853. 


1 
Fertile soils yield infertile spirits. (Les terres 
fertile font les esprits infertiles. ) 

MonraicnE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Quot- 
ing a saying of Cyrus, when refusing to per- 
mit the Persians to quit their barren and 
craggy country. 


2 
The day is aye fair, 
In the land o’ the leal. 
CaROLINA NatrNE,T he Land o’ the Leal.(c.1840) 
3 
These are the names of the men which Moses 
sent to spy out the land. (Haec sunt nomina 
virorum, quos misit Moyses ad consideran- 
dam Terram.) 
Old Testament: Numbers, xiii, 16. (c. 550 B.C.) 
“Terra incognita” (An unknown land). 
How lies the land? How stands the reckoning ἡ 
B. E. A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(a. 1700) 
To see how the land lies; to spy out the land (fig- 
urative). To make preliminary investigations for a 
project; to discover what a place is like. 
Eric Partripvce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


4 
As light and the day are free to all men, so 
nature has left all lands open to brave men. 
(Quomodo lucem diemque omnibus homini- 
bus, ita omnes terras fortibus viris natura 
aperuit. ) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 64. (c. A. D.109) 


5 
As the man is worth, his land is worth. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
6. (1853) 


6 
No-mans-land. 

Unxnown, Chronicles of Edward I. Rolls, i, 
291. (1320) A phrase used to indicate waste 
ground between two kingdoms. 

There happened so grievous pestilence in London, 
that ... the dead might seem to justle one an- 
other... . Whereupon the bishop [Ralph de 
Stratford, d. 1354} bought ground near Smith- 
field. It was called No-man’s-land, ...as de- 
signed and consecrated for the general sepulture 
of the deceased. 

Tuomas FuLier, Worthies of England: War- 
wick, iii, 277. (1662) 


LANDMARK 


This was a kind of Border, that might be called 
no Man’s Land, being a part of . . . Grand Tar- 
tary. 

DanieL ΠΕΡΟΕ, Robinson Crusoe. Ch. 2. (1719) 
In the United States, the most famous No 
Man’s Land was a strip of territory 25 miles 
wide and 167 miles long ceded to the National 
Government by Texas in 1850, and without 
form of government, the refuge of outlaws 
and hostile Indians until incorporated with 
Oklahoma in 1890. 

[He] undergoes dreadful experiences in “No 
Man’s Land.” . . . before he can escape from his 
shell-hole, the French launch a minor attack. 

Unknown, Times (London), 16 April, 1929, 
p. 22/4. The area between the Allied and 
German armies, covered with barbed wire 
and pitted with shell-holes, was universally 
known as “No man’s land.” 


ἢ LAND’S END 


Thou gossepst at home, to meete me at landis 
ende. 

Joun HeEywooop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Some newe fellowes when they thinke one a Pap- 
ist, they will call him streight a Catholique, and 
bee euen with him at the land’s end. 

THoMaAS WIitson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 

148. (1560) 


8 
I can beat Wolverine from the Land's-End to 
Johnnie Groat'’s. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 10.(1823) 
From the most westerly point of England to 
the most northern point of Scotland. 

From the Land’s End to John of Groat’s House, 
scarcely a man any longer remembers that the 
business of governors is to govern. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 232. (1827) 

Who forages for articles in all quarters, from John 
o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End. 

T. L. Peacock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 4. (1831) 
If you laid it down in sovereigns, . . . it would 
have reached from the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groat’s. 

JAMES Payn, The Burnt Million. Ch. 14.(1890) 


LANDLORD 


9 
He never hath a bad lease, that hath a good 
landlord. 
UNKNowN, in Berkeley MSS, iii, 32. (1639) 
A quick landlord makes a careful tenant. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 165. (1678) 
Quick Landlords make careful Tenants. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3994.(1732) 
Better an empty House than an ill Tenant. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 870. 


δὲ LANDMARK 


Remove not the landmark on the boundaries 
of the sown, nor shift the position of the 
measuring-cord. 
Amen-em-apt, Teaching How to Live. Col. vii, 
J. 12. (c. 700 8. c.) Griffith, tr. 


LANE 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s land- 
mark, which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance. (Non assumes, et transferes terminos 
proximi tui, quos fixerunt priores in possessione 
tua:) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xix, 14. (c. 650 
B.C.) 
Remove not the ancient landmark. (Ne transgre- 
diaris terminos antiquos.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Repeated in xxiii, 10. 
Who removeth landmark-stones bruiseth his fin- 
gers. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 25. (1670) See 
under STONE. 


LANE ; 


4 
It’s a long lane that has no turning. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 237. (1748) 
FootE, Trip to Calais, ii. (1778) Scort, 
Chronicles of the Canongate, Ch. 5. (1827) 
Lytton, Caxtons. Pt. xvii, ch. 1. (1774), etc. 

It’s a long lane with no turn in it. 

T. C. Hartpurton (SAM SLICK), Wise Saws, 
Ch. 27. (1843) 

It is a long lane, they say, which has no turn. 

THEODORE PARKER, The State of the Nation. 
Sermon preached 28 Nov., 1850. 

The longest lane, however, has a turning. 
W. E. Norris, Misadventure. Ch. 17. (1890) 
Good lanes have their turnings as well as bad. 
Lorp AveBury, The Use of Life. Ch. 3. (1894) 
It’s a long line that has no turning. 
O. Henry, Schools and Schools. (1909) 
{t is a long worm that has no turning. 
P. C. WrEN. The Uniform of Glory,p.11.(1941) 
2 
It is become a turn-again lane with them. 

WILLIAM TINDALE, Exposition of the Epistles of 
St. John (P.S.), p. 140. (1531) 

Finde meanes to take a house in turne againe lane. 

Joun Heywoop,Epigrams.Cent.v,No.69.(1562) 

He must take him a house in Turn-again Lane. 

This . . . lieth in the parish of St. Sepulchre’s, 

going down to Fleet-dike; which men must turn 

again the same way they came, for there it is 

stopped. The proverb is applied to those who 
. must seasonably alter their manners. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies of England: Lon- 
don (1840), ii, 348. (1662) 


Quiet and clene to swallowe down the nar- 
rowe lane. 
Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Ὁ. 
119. (1542) The throat. 
Sweete malte maketh ioly good ale for the nones, 
Whiche will slide down the lane without any 
bones. ... 
Good ale downe your throte hath good easie 
tumbling. 
Nicoras UpALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act i, 
sc. 3. (a. 1553) 
O butter’d egg! ... 
I bid your yelk glide down my throat’s red lane. 
Grorce CoLtMAN, jr., Poetical Vagaries. (1812) 
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LANGUAGE 
See also English, Greek, Latin 


No metaphor should of necessity run like a 
coach on four wheels. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 376. (1629) 
Nullum simile quatuor pedibus currit. (No simile, 
or resemblance, runs on all fours.) 

Sir Epwarp CoKE, Institutes of the Lawes of 

England. (a. 1634) 
No metaphor of that sort goes on all fours. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition, Matthew 

iii, 39. (1905) 


Billingsgate compliments. 

RICHARD BroMeE, The New Academy. (a. 1652) 
Most bitter Billingsgate rhetorick. 

EpmuNpb Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 60. (1654) 
Rail at him . . . with her Billingsgate. 

Apura Benn, Lucky Chance. Act i, sc.2.(1687) 
The Language Billingsgate excel, 

The Sentiments resemble Hell. 

Swirt,A Panegyric on Dean Swift, 1.108.(1730) 
Such Billingsgate language as should not come out 
of the mouth of any man. 

ROGER Nortu, Lives of the Norths, i,288.(1740) 
Ill work the Laureate . . . as soon as I can mus- 
ter Billingsgate therefor. 

Lorp Byron, Letters and Journals, vi, 4.(1822) 
Rather too close an imitation of that language 
which is used in the apostolic occupation of traf- 
ficking in fish. 

SyDNEY SmitTH, Letters to Archdeacon Single- 

ton. Let. 3. (a. 1845) 
The word “Billingsgate” as a synonym for coarse 
language is an aspersion on the fish-porters. 
: MUIRHEAD,Blue Guide to London,p.389.(1918) 


Knowing any language imperfectly is very lit- 
tle better than not knowing it at all. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 29 Dec., 1747. 
Speak the language of the company that vou are 
in; speak it purely, and unlarded with any other 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 22 Feb., 1748. 
What progress do you make in that language 
{Italian] in which Charles the Fifth said that he 
would choose to speak to his mistress? . . . You 
already possess, and, I hope, take care not to for- 
get, that language [English] which he reserved 
for his horse. You are absolutely master, too, of 
that language [French] in which he said he would 
converse with men. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 25 Jan., 1750. 
This refers to Charles V of Spain, and is usu- 
ally quoted, “If I were to speak to the ladics, 
I would speak Italian; to men, French; to 
my horse, High Dutch; to God, Spanish.” 
Gaspar A. Reiss is credited with, “German 
for soldiers, French for women, Italian for 
princes, Spanish for God.” 


7 
In language clearness is everything. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 40. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. Or, as Giles puts it: “If lan- 
guage is lucid, that is enough.” 
The raison d’étre of language is an idea to be ex- 
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pressed. When the idea is expressed, the language 
may be ignored. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 
That is not good language which all understand 
not. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 304. (1640) 
That must be fine, for I don’t understand a word. 
(Ca est si beau, que je n’y entends goutte.) 

Mo ttkre, Le Médicin Malgré Lut. Act ii, se. 4. 

(1666) 


1 
Sweet language will multiply friends. (Ver- 
bum dulce multiplicat amicos.) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, vi, 5. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Fair language grates not on the tongue. 

HErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 800. (1640) 
Smooth language grates not on the tongue. 

James HoweELlL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 
Good Language cures great Sores. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No.1716.(1732) 


2 
My English text is chaste, and all licentious 
passages are left in the decent obscurity of a 
learned language. 

Epwarp Gisson, Memoirs. (a. 1794) 


3 

When he’s excited he uses language that would 
make your hair curl. 

; W.S. GivBert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


A man who does not know foreign languages 
is ignorant of his own. (Wer fremde Sprachen 
nicht kennt, weiss nichts von seiner eigenen. ) 
GOETHE, Sprtichke in Prosa. (1819) Charles V 
is supposed to have said, “Quot linguas calles, 
tot homines vales” (You are worth as many 
men as you know languages). 
No man fully capable of his own language ever 
masters another. 


SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
5 


There were no ill language, if it were not ill 
taken. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 296. (1640) 
Nothing’s ill said, but what’s ill taken. 
Grorce Fargugar, Love and a Bottle. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1609) 


6 
Language!—the blood of the soul, Sir! into 
which our thoughts run, and out of which 
they grow. . . . Every language is a temple in 
which the soul of those who speak it is en- 
shrined. 

O. W. Hotes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 2. (1859) 


7 
He that hath eaten a bear-pie, will always 
smell of the garden, i. e. the Bear-garden. 
James Howe 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18.(1659) 
He speaks Bear-garden. That is, such rude and 
uncivil, or sordid and dirty language, as the rab- 
ble that frequent those sports, are wont to use. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1678) 
This is brave Bear-Garden language |! 
Jeremy Coxrier, A Short View of the Immor- 
ality of the English Stage, p. 232. (1698) 


LAPWING 


He’s as great a master of ill language as ever was 
bred at a Bear-Garden. 
Epwarp Warp, London Terraefilius. No. 3, p. 
29. (1707) 
He talks in the Bear-Garden Tongue. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2033.(1732) 


8 
Language is the dress of thought. 
SAMUEL JouNnsON, Lives of the Poets: Cowley. 
(1779) See also CHESTERFIELD, under Worn. 
Language is called the Garment of Thought: how- 
ever, it should rather be, Language is the Flesh- 
Garment, the Body, of Thought. 

CarLyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1833) 
Language is the picture and counterpart of 
thought. 

Mark Hopkins, Address, 1 Dec., 1841. 
Language is the most imperfect and expensive 
means yet discovered for communicating thought. 

WILLIAM JAMES, Thought and Character, ii, 

203. (1907) 


Custom is the most certain mistress of lan- 
guage, as the public stamp makes the current 
money. 


BEN Jonson, Explorata: Consuetudo. (1636) 
10 


Languages are the keys of the sciences, noth- 
ing more. (Les langues sont la clef ou l’en- 
trée des sciences, et rien davantage. ) 

La Bruvire, Les Caractéres. Ch. 12. (1688) 
Language is the only instrument of science, and 
words arc the signs of ideas. 

2 OaMUEL Jounson, Dictionary: Preface. (1755) 


The Turkish language is like that: it says a 
lot in tew words. (La langue turque est 
comme cela, elle dit beaucoup en peu de 
paroles. ) 
Μοιμὲβε, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Act iv, 
sc. 4. (1670) 


My dialect, which you discommend so much. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 115. (1605) 
The accent of one’s country dwells in the mind 
and the heart, as well as on the tongue. (L’accent 
du pays ou l’on est né demeure dans |!’esprit et 
dans le cceur, comme dans le langage.) 

La RocuEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 342. (1665) 
Accent is the soul of language. (L’accent est l’Ame 
du discours. ) 

"Σ J. Rousseau, Emile. Bk. i. (1762) 


You taught me language; and my profit on ’t 
Is, I know how to curse. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 363. (1611) 
There was language in their very gesture. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, v,2,14.(1610) 


LAPWING 


14 
In this I resemble the Lappwing who . . 


flyeth with a false cry farre from their nestes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 214. (1580) 
Wherein you resemble the lapwing, who crieth 
most where her nest is not. 


Joun Lyty, Campaspe. Act ii, sc. 1. (1584) 


LARK 
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Who ... cry with the Lapwing farthest from 
their nest. 
GREENE, Art of Conny Catching, ii, 4. (1592) 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away. 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors,iv,2,27.(1593) 
’Tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 4, 31. 
(1604) 
He will lic like a lapwing, when she flies 
Far from her sought nest, still ‘here ’tis,” she cries. 
GEORGE CIrAPMAN, The Revenge of Bussy 
d’Ambois. Act v, sc. 1. (1607) 
He has the Japwing’s cunning, I am afraid, 
That cries most when she's furthest from the nest. 
MASSINGER, The Old Law. Act iv, sc. 2. (1620) 
The lapwing cries most farthest from her nest. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 256. (1670) 
The Lapwing cries most, when furthest from her 
Nest. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4621.(1732) 


LAREK 


1 
As lightly as I were a larke. 


(ταῦ εκ (?), The Hous of Fame, Bk. ii, 1. 
546. (c. 1383) 


2 
The bisy larke, messager of day, 
Salueth in hir song the morwe gray. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 633. (c. 1386) 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iil, 5, 6.(1595) 
Up springs the lark, . . . the messenger of morn. 
THOMSON, The Scasons: Spring, 1. 590. (1728) 
3 A Leg of a larke 
Is better than is the body of a kyght. 
Joun Hey wooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. iv. (1562) 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eustwaurd Hoe. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1005) 
One Leg of a lark is worth the whole body of a 
kite. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 112. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomolucia. No. 3768, (1732) 
Yea, with delight, 
Say my lark’s Icy is better than a kite. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii, 
p. 192. (1684) 


4 
And hevyn fall we shall have meny larkys. 
RICHARD HILts, Common-Place Book, Ὁ. 140. 
(c. 1530) 
If the skies fell he hoped to catch larks. (Si les 
nues tomboient esperoyt prandre les alouettes.) 
RABELals, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) The 
Spanish form is, ‘‘Si el cielo se cae, quebrarse 
han las ollas” (If the sky falls, the pots will 
be broken). 
Whan the sky falth, we shall haue larks. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
And though fowl now be scarce, yet there are 
clerks, 
The sky not falling, think we may have larks. 
Ben Jonson, Epigrams. No. 101. (1612) 


Bragging of the Larks we shall catch, when the 
Sky falls. 
Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 260. (1709) 


5 
Larks will fall ready roasted into his mouth. 


, (Les allouetes luy tomberont toutes rosties 


dans la bouche.) 
ANTOINE QUDIN, Curiosities Francoises, p. 10. 
(1640) 
He thinks that roasted larks will fall into his 
mouth. 
James HowELL, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 
Of a sluggard. 
The larks fall there ready roasted. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.168.(1855) 


6 
He [Lord James of Douglas] set fire to the 
castle, and . . . took refuge with his follow- 
ers in the hills and forests. “He loved better,” 
he said, “‘to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak.” 

Scott, Tales of a Grandfather. Ch. 9. (1831) 


It were better to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
cheep. 


H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.435.(1855) 
Like the good Lord James Douglas, we had leifer 
hear the lark sing over moor and down, with Chi- 


cot, than listen to the starved mouse squeak .. . 
with M. Zola. 


ANDREW Lanc, Essays in Little, Ὁ. 4. (1891) 


7 
Merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 914. 
(1595) 
RISE WITH THE LARK, 566 under RISING. 


8 

With the unmusical even the lark is melodi- 

ous. (ἐν ἀμούσοις καὶ κόρυδος φθέγγεται.) 
Unknown. A Greek proverb. 


LAST 


9 
He that cometh last maketh all fast. 
Joun HEywooo, Three Hundred Epigrams. No. 
202 (1562) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
He that cometh last, maketh the dore fast. 
SAINLIENS, French Littleton, sig. Ei. (1566) 
The last comer Jatches the door, maketh all sure. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Porte. (1611) 
Last makes fast, viz. shut the door. 

JaMEs HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 
“Last makes fast” ... is a recognized rule in 
passing through a gate that has been opened. 


Evans, Leicestershire Words, p. 302. (1881) 
10 


Than was it proued trow, as this prouerbe 
goth, 
He that commeth last to the pot, is soonest 
wroth. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10.(1546) 
The last at the pot is the first wroth. 
Daviss, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 43. (1611) 


11 
Last has luck: Finds a penny in the muck. 
V. 5. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 27. (1904) 
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1 
The last, but not the least. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 343. (1580) 
Among the many strange conceits you told me 
. truely even the last . . . would not seem the 
least unto me. 

Sir Pup Sipney, Arcadia, i, 14. (c. 1586) 
And there, though last, not least, is Action. 

EDMUND SPENSER, Colin Clout, |. 444. (1591) 
Though last, not least in love. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 189. (1599) 
Though I speak last, my lord, I am not least. 

Tuomas Mippteton, The Mayor of Quinbor- 

ougk. Act iii, sc. 3. (a. 1627) 
These are the last, but not the least. 

SHADWELL, The Virtuoso. Act iv, sc. 4. (1676) 
Last but not least. An adaptation (perhaps orig- 
inally a misquotation) of Spenser’s ‘though last, 
not least.’ 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


2 
How that lyke a man he wan the barbican 
With a sawte of solace at the longe last. 

Joon Sxe ton, A Garlande of Laurell, 1. 1398. 
(1523) 

[She] was at the Long-Last prevail’d to hear the 
Will read. 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance, Fables. No. 198. (1692) 
Human nature, which at the long last is always to 
blame. 

J. R. Lower1.,My Study Windows,p.131.(1870) 
At long last. Ultimately; at last: {a cliché since] 
C. 20, though Carlyle used it in 1864, and at long 
last was current in C. 16-17. 

Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés: At. 
(1942) Its most famous use was by King 
Edward VIII, as the opening words of his ab- 
dication radio speech 11 Dec., 1936. 


3 
Full soth is that by-word, “to pot, who comyth 
last! He is worst servid.” 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn, 1. 3366. (c. 
1400) The proverb is, “Last come, worst 
served.” The French say, “Au dernier les os” 
(To the last comer, the bones), and also, 
“Tes derniers venus sont souvent les maitres”’ 
(The last comers are often the masters). See 
under LATENESS. 


LATE 
See also Delay 


4 
The formest was alway behinde. 
CHaucer (?), The Book of the Duchesse, }. 
890. (c. 1369) 
He’s always behind hand, like the miller’s filler. 
W. C. Hazuirt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 199.(1869) 
Behind like a cow’s tail. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493. (1940) 


§ 
It is better to be late than never to arrive. 
(κρεῖττον ἐστὶν ἄρξασθαι ὀψὲ τὰ δέοντα πράττειν 
4 μηδέποτε.) 
Dionystus or Haricarnassus, Romaike Archi- 
ologia. Bk. ix, sec. 9. (c. 25 B.C.) 


LATE 


Better late than never. (Potius sero, quam nun- 
quam.) 

Livy, History. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (c. 10 B.C.) An- 
other Latin form is, ‘“Praestat aliquando 
quam nunquam.” 

Bet than never is late, 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, 1. 857. (c. 1389) 

He seyde vyce to forsake ys bettyr late than neuer. 

Joun LypcarE, The Assembly of Gods. St. 172. 
(ς. 1420) 

It is said in english proverbes, better to amend late 
than never. 
Petition to the Lord Mayor of London, 1433. 
Better late than neuer to repent. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
I have been . .. much ashamed of not visiting 
her sooner, but better now than never. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 17 March, 1667. 

You made up your mind but late to come to sea. 
However ... “better late than never.” 

FREDERICK MarryaT, Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Ch. 9. (1836) Common to most languages. 
The Italians say, “Meglio tardi, che mai,” 
the Spaniards, ‘“‘Nunca es tarde, cuando 
llega,” or “Mas vale tarde que nunca,” the 
French, “11 vaut mieux tard que jamais.” 

Better late than never, but better never late. 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 

Better late than never, as Noah remarked to the 
Zebra, who had understood that passengers ar- 
rived in alphabetical order. 

Bert Leston Tayior, The So-Called Human 
Race, p. 265. (a. 1921) 


6 
Who commeth late, lodgeth yl. (Chi tardi 
ariua, mal allogia. ) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 

He who cometh in late, has an ill Lodging. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 2381.(1732) 

The bones for those who come late. (Sero venien- 
tibus ossa.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 406. 
(1869) “First come, first served.” The French 
say, ‘Au dernier les os” (To the last comer 
the bones). See also under Last. 


Better late ripe and bear, than early blossom 
and blast. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 910. (1732) 


Tate in coming, late in fulfilling. (ὄψιμον. 
ὀψιτέλεστον.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ii, 1. 325. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Often that which has come latest on the scene 
seems to have accomplished the whole matter. 
(Semper enim quod postremum adiectum sit, id 
rem totam, videtur traxisse.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxvii, ch. 45. (c. 10 B.C.) 


9 
Go early to the fish market, and late to the 
shambles. 


css Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1678) 


You come late, yet you come! (Spat kommt 
ihr—doch ihr kommt!) 
Scuitter. The Piccolomini.Act {,sc.1,1.1.(1799) 
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When all is gone, and nothing left, what avails 
the dagger with the dudgeon-haft ? 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14.(1659) 
Howell explains that common daggers had a 
hilt made of dudgeon wood, perhaps box- 
wood. Cited by Ray and Fuller. 


1 
I have come too late in a world too old. (Je 
suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux.) 
ALFRED p—E Musset, Citations de Rolla, \. 27. 
(1837) 


2 
The former allies have blundered in the past 
by offering Germany too little, and offering 
even that too late, until finally Nazi Germany 
has become a menace to all mankind. 
ALLAN NEVINS, Germany Disturbs the Peace. 
In Current History, May, 1935. 
It is the old trouble—too late. Too late with 
Czechoslovakia, too late with Poland, certainly 
too late with Finland. It is always too late, or 
too little, or both, and that is the road to disaster. 
Davip Ltoyp Grorce, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, on the day after the fall of Finland, 
March, 1940. 


3 

Too late you look back to the land when, the 
rope being loosed, the curved keel rushes into 
the deep. (Sero respicitur tellus, ubi fune 
soluto, | currit in immensum panda carina 
salum. ) 

Ovip, Amores, Bk. ii, eleg. 11, 1. 23. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Too late I grasp my shield after my wounds. 
(Sero clypeum post vulnera sumo.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 3, 1. 35. (c. A. Ὁ. 9) 

He is too late in refusing to bear the yoke to 
which he has already submitted. (Sero recusat 
ferre, quod subiit, iugum.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 135. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 

"Tis too late to be cautious in the midst of dangers. 
(Serum est cavendi tempus in mediis malis.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 487. (c. A.D. 60) 

There is an old proverb about gladiators, that 
they plan their fight in the ring. (Vetus proverb- 
ium est gladiatorem in harena capere consilium.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxii,sec.1.(a. A.D. 64) 
When your helmet is on it is too late to repent. 
(Galeatum ser duelli paenitet.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. i, ]. 169. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 

4 


It is too late to kick when one has let himself 
be shackled. (II n’est plus temps de regimber, 
quand on s’est laissé entraver.) 

Mownraicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
The putting-off man sharpens his arrows when he 
sees the bear. 

5, G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 438.(1938) 


5 
“The burying’s gone by,” i. e. you are too late. 
SAMUEL Pecce, Derbycisms, p. 92. (c. 1791) 
“The parade has passed.” 


6 
Salves seldome helpe an overlong suffred sore. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 130. (1576) 
Too late com salves to cure confirmed sores. 
G. Turservit_e, Tragical Tales, p. 283. (1587) 
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7 
It is to late to cast Anchor when the ship is 
shaken to peeces against the rockes. 

GeorceE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 208. (1576) 
Litle auayleth the Rudder, when the shippe is 
lost: litle auaile weapons, when the camp is 
broke: litle helpeth the medicine, when the man 
is deade, and litle helpeth the water, when the 
house is burnt. 

Joun Fiorio, Firsts Fruites, fo. 93. (1578) 

Quoting Antonio Guevara. 
“Baskets after the vintage,” “When the dog is 
drowning, everyone brings him water,” “When 
the friar’s beaten, then comes James.” 

HeENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 334. (1869) 


8 
Arriving after the feast. (κατόπιν ἑορτὴς ἥκομεν.) 
Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 447A. (c. 385 B.c.) Re- 
ferred to as a proverb (τὸ λεγόμενον). The 
Latin form is “Post festum venisti.” 
You treat me like one who has come, in the 
words of the proverb, too late for the feast. 
(ὥσπερ κατόπιν ἑορτῆς ἥκοντα [τὸ τοῦ λόγον] 
παρατρέχει.) 
Hetioporus, Aethiopica. Bk.iii,ch.1.(¢. a. 0.350) 


9 
To protect the booty when it is too late. (Ne 
post tempus praedae praesidium parem.) 
PLautus, Asinarvia, 1. 294. (c. 200 B.C.) 
He puts a lock on a ruined house. 
BurcKuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 506. (1817) 
TO LOCK THE STABLE DOOR, see under STABLE. 


10 
It’s a miserable business, waiting till thirst 
has you by the throat before you dig the well. 
(Miserum est opus, | igitur demum fodere 
puteum, ubi sitis fauces tenet.) 
gee M ostellaria, Ἰ. 379. (Act ii, se. 1.) 
Too late you perceive the truth. (ofm’ ὡς ἔοικας 
ὀψὲ τὴν δίκην ἰδεῖν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 1270. (c. 441 B.C.) 


12 
When the war is over, then comes help. (μετὰ 
τὸν πόλεμον 7 συμμαχία.) 

ΘΌΙΡΑΒ, Lexicon. (c. 950) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iii, vi, 17, with the Latin, “Post 
bellum auxilium.” Another form, algo cited 
by Erasmus, iii, i, 17, is, τὰς μηχανὰς μετὰ 
τὸν πόλεμον κομέζειν ( Bringing up the engines 
after the war), with the Latin, “‘Machinas 
post bellum adferre.” Japanese say, “Too 


‘ late to cut a stick when the fight is over.” 
1 


To call a council when the enemy is under the 
very walls. (Cogere concilium, cum muros 
adsidet hostis.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 304, (19 B.c.) The 
proverbial form is, “Non est apud aram 
consultandum” (It is too late for consulta- 

tion when the enemy is within the walls). 
Being a minute too late has led to some bright 
careers. 

Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
140. (1940) 


LATIN 


LATIN 


1 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Shipman’s 
Prologue, |. 28 (c. 1386) 
For latyn ne kanstow yit but smal. 
Cuaucer, A Treatise on the Astrolabe; Pro- 
logus, 1. 31. (c. 1391) 
And though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse 
Greeke, 
From thence to honour thee I would not seeke 
For names. 
BEN JONSON, ΤῸ the Memory of My Beloved 
the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare. (1623) 
Small skill in Latin, and still less in Greek, 
Is more than adequate to all I seek. 
WILLiaM Cowper, Tirocinium, 1}. 385. (1784) 


2 
Remuneration! O that’s the Latin word for 
three farthings. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iii, 1, 138. 
(1595) 
“Hang-hog” is Latin for bacon. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, iv, 
1, 50. (1601) 
These two words Eate it, are the unlettered mans 
latine for any good meate. 
Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner, sig. K4. 
(1599) 
Lord Smart: Can you tell me what’s Latin for a 
oose. 
Neve fale O, my Jord, I know that: why, brandy 
is Latin for a goose, and tace is Latin for a candle. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 
It seems to me that really Bonaparte “has lost 
his Latin.” 

Torstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. iii, ch. 9. 
(1865) Dole, tr. The French proverb is, “Au 
bout de son Latin” (At the end of his 
Latin), i.e. at the end of his knowledge, at 
the end of his string. 


4 
With a Florin, Latin and a good Nag, one may 
find out the way in any country. 

TorrtAno, Piazsa Universale, Ὁ. 91. (1666) 
Those who can talk Latin may always find their 
way to Rome. 

B. H. MArxin, tr., σὴ Blas. Bk. x,ch.10.(1809) 
With Latin, a horse, and money, thou wilt pass 
through the world. 

‘ H.A.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.570.(1855) 


I lou’d my father well, too; but to say, 
Nay, vow, I would not marry for his death— 
Sure, I should speake false Lattin, should I 
not? 
Unknown, The Puritan Widow. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1607) Shakespeare Apocrypha. To tell a lie. 
He [the king] bid us several times put on our 
Hats; but our Captain ... answer’d that he 
would not, that they should not cause him to 
commit that false Latine. 
GEorRGE Havers, tr., The Travels of Pietro 
della Valle, p. 186. (1665) To be guilty of 
bad manners. 
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Ξ LAUGHTER 


Man is distinguished from all other creatures 
by the faculty of laughter. 

Josepy Appison, The Spectator, 26 Sept., 1712. 
Men have been wise in many different modes, but 
they have always laughed in the same way. 

SAMUEL Jounnson, Works, ii, 45. (a. 1784) 
By nothing do men show their character more 
than by the things they laugh at. 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (c. 1825) 

How much lies in Jaughter: the cipher-key, where- 
with we decipher the whole man. 

errr CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 4. 

1833 


7 
Laughter and levity lead to lewdness. 
ΒΑΒΒΙ Ακιβα, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iii, 19. 
(c. A.D. 125.) Oesterley, tr. 
“Tehee!” quod she, and clapte the window to. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres 
Tale, 1. 554. (c. 1386) 


8 
Where is the laughter that shook the rafter? 
Where is the rafter, by the way? 

T. B. Atpricu, An Old Castle. (c. 1890) 


9 
Laffing iz the sensation ov pheeling good all 
over, and showing it principally in one spot. 
Josu Bituuncs (H. W. SHaw), Sayings: 
Laffing. (1858) 


10 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus. 


RoBert Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. (1791) 
11 


Laughter means sympathy; good laughter is 

not “the crackling of thorns under the pot.” 

THOMAS CarRLyLE, On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. Lect. iii. (1840) 


The most completely lost of all days is that 
on which one has not laughed. (La plus per- 
due de toutes les jJournées est celle ot l'on 
n'a pas rit.) 

SEBASTIEN CHAMFORT, Maximes. (a. 1794) 


13 
What is viler than to be laughed at? (Quid 
turpius quam illudi? ) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 26, sec. 99. (44 B.C.) 
Let people laugh, as long as I am warm. (Y 
andeme yo caliente, y riase la gente!) 

CERVANTES, Don Quxote. Pt. ii, ch. 50. (1615) 
There are few who would not rather be hated 
than laughed at. 

Sypney Situ, Sketches of Moral Philosophy. 

Lect. xi. (1805) 
No man ever distinguished himself who could 
not bear to be laughed at. 

Maria EpcEeworthH, Tales of Fashionable Life: 

Ennut. (1812) 


14 
You no doubt laugh with yourself. (Tu videli- 
cet tecum ipse rides. ) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 23, sec. 76. (c. 
45 8.6.) Usually translated “laugh in your 
sleeve,” meaning to be secretly amused. 
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If I coveted nowe to avenge the injuries that 
you have done me, I myght laughe in my slyve. 
Joun Davs, tr., Sleidane’s Commentaries, p. 64. 
(1506) 
To that I saide nought, but laught in my slceue. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Thou .. . hast fleerd and laught in the sleeve at 
the sincere. 
DANIEL Rocers, Naaman, Ὁ. 228. (1642) 
Now did Oranda laugh within her sleeve. 
Jonn CHALKHILL, Theaima and Clearchus, Ὁ. 
89. (1683) 
A certain gentleman .. . 
sleeve at me. 
Eviza Haywoop, The Female Spectator, ii, 95. 
(1744) 

I know you are laughing in your sleeve. 
SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act ii, sc. 1. (1775) 
There was a kind of leer about his lips; he seemed 

laughing in his sleeve. 
CHARLOTTE BrontEt, Shirley. Ch. 8. (1849) 
He laughed in his sleeve. 
LEo Tortstroy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 
13. (1865) The French is, “Rire sous cape.” 


may be laughing in his 


1 
You are never pleased but when we are all 
upon the broad grin; all laugh and no Com- 
pany. 
ConcreEVE, Double-Dealer. Act iii, sc. 9. (1694) 
O, I am stabb’d with laughter ! 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 79. 
(1595) 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, ... 
And I did laugh sans intermission 
An hour by his dial. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 30. (1600) 
With his eyes in flood with laughter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, i, 6, 74. (1609) 
I shal] laugh myself to death. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 159. (1611) 
Laughter holding both his sides. 
Joun Μπτον, L’Allegro, |. 31. (1632) 
He laughs ill that laughs himself to death. 
JoHn Crarkez, Paroemiologia, p. 210. (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
You’d break a man’s sides with laughing. 
Tuomas Brown, Saints in Uproar. (1687) 
You will make one die of laughing. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) The 
Latin proverbial phrase is, “Risu emoriri.” 
We all thought we should break our sides with 
laughing. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(He] bade fair to split his sides with laughing. 
Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop.Ch.51.(1840) 
Why, she laughed herself Jame. 
Mark Twain,The £1,000,000 Bank-note.( 1898) 


2 
Tis a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if 
a straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument 
of happiness. 

Joun Drypven, Essays. Vol. ii, Ὁ. 133. (a. 1700) 


I said of laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, 
What doeth it? (Risum reputavi errorem: et 
gaudio dixi: Quid frustra deciperis? ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ii, 2. (c. 250 B.c.) 
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“Laugh or go mad,” isn’t that the phrase? 
EvizapetH Day, Deadly Nightshade, p. 144. 
(1940) 


As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of the fool. (Sicut sonitus spin- 
arum ardentium sub olla, sic risus stulti.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Nothing is more silly than a silly laugh. (Nam 
risu inepto res ineptior nullast.) 

CaTuL us, Odes. Ode 39, |. 16. (c. 57 B.c.) The 
Italians say, ““Niente ὁ pili sciocco di un rider 
sciocco” (Nothing is more stupid than a 
stupid laugh). 

The fol is knowen bi his lauhwhing. 

Vernon MS: Minor Poems, p. 534. (c. 1340) 
By ofte laghynge thow mayste know a fole. 

Unknown, Secreta Secretorum, 141. (1422) 
Laughter is the hiccup of a fool. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 109. (1670) 
The more one is a fool, the more one laughs. 
(Plus on est de fous, plus on rit.) 

FLORENT Dancourt, Maison de Campagne. 
Sc. 11. (c. 1700) The Latin proverb is, 
“Risus abundat in ore stultorum” (Laughter 
is frequent in the mouth of fools), or, “Per 
risum multum possis cognoscere stultum” 
(By much laughter you may know the fool) 
“The more fools, the more laughter.” 

He who laugheth too much, hath the Nature of 
a Fool; he that laugheth not at all, hath the 
Nature of an old Cat. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2396.(1732) 
The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

OLIVER GotpsMitTH, Deserted Village, 1. 122 
(1770) Usually misquoted “empty mind.” 

Th’ loud laugh that speaks th’ vacant bottle. 

F. P. DuNNE, The Gift of Oratory. (1901) 


5 
This effectually raised the laugh against poor 
Moses. 

GorpsmiTH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 7. (1766) 
He ... found no great difficulty in turning the 
laugh upon the aggressor. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 17 May, 1771. 
You ... have the laugh on your side now. 

FREDERICK Marrvat, Children of the New 

Forest. Ch. 5. (1847) 


6 
The company . . . laughed the cunning man 
out of countenance. 

Joun GoopMAN, Penitent Pardoned,ji,2.(1679) 
Love, honour, friendship, generosity . . . under 
the name of fopperies, have been for some time 
laughed out of doors. 

Swirt, Hints on Conversation. (c. 1712) 


7 
Go to Lord John, be of good cheere, and re- 
member that Apollo laughed once a yeere. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv. 
p. 156. (1574) Young, tr. 


8 
Many of the worshipful of the city, that make 
sweet gains of stinking wares; and will laugh 
and be fat. 
SIR JOHN HARINGTON, Metamorphosis of Ajax 
(1814), p. 68. (1596) 
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a shall we sup together, and laugh and be 
at 

BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1599) 

Ile laugh and be fatte, for care kild a catte. 
Roxburghe Ballads, i, 476. (c. 1610) 
Whose whole life is to eat, and drink, . . 

laugh themselves fat. 

Joun Trapp, Commentary on the Epistles and 
Revelation, p. 296. (1647) 

Laugh and be fat all the world over. 

Davin Garrick, Correspondence, i, 201. (1765) 
The Italians put it another way, “II riso fa 
buon sangue” (Laughter makes good blood). 

He seems to have reversed the i proverb of 
“laugh and be fat.” 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 33. (1823) 

I mean .. . to Jaugh till I grow fat, or at least 
streaky. 

Tuomas Hoop, Letter to a Child, Apr., 1884. 

Grow thin and laugh longer. 

Dr. Evrtiotr P. Jostin, The Treatment of 

Diabetes Mellitus. (1916) 
He who laughs, lasts. 

Mary P. Poote, A Glass Eye at the Keyhole. 

(1938) 


. and 


1 
A thousand taels wont purchase a laugh. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 289. (1937) 


Laugh, if you are wise. (Ride, si sapis.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 392. 
(1869) Quoting Martial, and adding another 
proverbial phrase, ‘‘Ridentibus arride” 
(Laugh with those that laugh). 


For me, it is to laugh. 
O. Henry, The Unprofitable Servant. (1911) 


4 
He laughth that wynth. 

JoHn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Let them laugh that win. 

GEORGE PEELE (?), Syr Clyomon and Clamy- 
des, sig. ΕἸ, (1599) Garrick, Epilogue to 
Colman’s English Merchant. (1767) etc. 

So, so: they laugh that win. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 126. (1605) 
Let them laugh that win the prize. 

THomas May, The Heire. Act iii, sc. 1. (1622) 
Give losers leave to speak and winners leave to 
laugh, for if you do not they will take it. 

THoMAS FieLpinc, Proverbs of Al Nations, 
p. 27. (1824) Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, 
p. 361. (1855) 

Let those laugh who win. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Ch. 23. (1836) Tuackeray, Barry Lyndon. 
Ch. 13. (1844) The French say, “C’est a 
ceux qui gagnent de rire” (It’s for those who 
win to laugh) ; also, “Marchand qui perd 
ne peut rire” (The merchant who loses can- 
not laugh). 


Laie htes unquenchable arose among the 
blessed gods. (ἄσβεστος δ' dp’ ἐνῶρτο γέλως 
μακάρεσσι θεοῖσιν. 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 599. (c. 850 Β. ς.) Hence 
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“Homeric laughter.” Used also in the 
Odyssey, viii, 326; xx, 346. In viii, 343, it is 
varied to, “ἐν δὲ γέλως ὧρτ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι 
θεοῖσιν." 
If anyone represents men of worth as over- 
powered by laughter we must not accept it, much 
less if gods. 

Prato, Republic. Bk. tii, sec. 389A. (c. 375 
B.c.) Plato follows this by quoting Homer’s 
lines as unacceptable—the gods would not 
so far forget their dignity as to indulge in in- 
extinguishable laughter. The idea that violent 
laughter is undignified is attested by many 
ancient writers. Plato refers to it twice in 
Laws, 732C, 935B, and Diogenes Laertius, 
iii, 26, asserts that Plato himself never 
laughed excessively. Lord Chesterfield would 
have approved. 


She laughed with her lips, but her forehead 
above her dark brows relaxed not. (ἡ δὲ 
γέλασσε χείλεσιν. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xv, 1. 101. (c. 850 B.C.) 

He lawgheth but from the lyppes forwarde. 

Sir Tuomas More, Confutacyon of Tindale. 
(1532) 

Rire a grosses dents. From the teeth outward. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Rire. (1611) 

The teeth are not the heart. 

D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 63. 
(1916) The exposure of the teeth in laughter 
does not always indicate a merry heart. A 
Martinique Creole proverb, not Japanese, as 
one might think. 


7 
She laughed a meaningless laugh. (ἀχρεῖον δ᾽ 
ἐγέλασσεν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xviii, ]. 163. (c. 850 B.C.) 
We may laugh a Sardinian laugh. (Rideamus 
γέλωτα σαρδόνιον.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. 25, sec. 1. 
(45 Β. 6.) A reference to the bitter Sardinian 
herbs, which caused an involuntary disten- 
sion of the muscles of the mouth when eaten; 
hence a forced or unnatural laugh. There are 
many Greek proverbial phrases for different 
kinds of laughter: “Ionic laughter” and 
“Chian laughter” are lascivious or effeminate 
laughter; “Ajax laughter” is malignant; 
“Athenian laughter” is untimely ; The Greek 
of all these will be found in Drocenianus, 
and the Latin in Erasmus, Adagia, pp. 167, 
456, 619. 

Let me seem more bitter to thee than Sardinian 
herbs. (Immo ego Sardoniis videar tibi amarior 
herbis.) 

VerGIL, Eclogues. No. vii, 1. 41. (37 B.C.) 
Poppy-seeds served with Sardinian honey. (Sar- 
do cum melle papaver.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 375. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Since the herbs and flowers on Sardinia were 
bitter, of course the honey was also. 

Sardinian laughter. (Risus Sardonicus.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. v, No. 1. 
(1523) Laughter full of bitterness or mad- 
ness, Erasmus explains. 
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1 
I could not help laughing, “to save my life.” 
CATHERINE C. Hoptey, Life in the South, ii, 
151. (1863) 


Were Democritus still on earth, he would 
laugh. (Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1,1. 194. (20 8. 6.) 
Democritus was the laughing philosopher 
but a different point is sometimes given the 
saying by substituting the name of Hera- 
cleitus, the weeping philosopher. 


3 
The case will be dismissed with laughter. 
(Solventur risu tabulae. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 1, 1. 86. (35 B.C.) 
“Laughed out of court,” in the modern 
phrase. 


4 
Laughing has always been considered by the- 
ologians as a crime. 
Rosert G. INcErsoxtt, Speech, Chicago, 26 
Nov., 1882. 


Laughed thee to scorn. (Subsannavit te.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxxvii, 22. (c. 725 B.C.) 
All they that see me laugh me to scorn. (Omnes 
videntes me, deriserunt me.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxii, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 
3 will laugh thee to scorn. (In novissimo deride- 

it te.) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xiii, 7. (c. 190 B.C.) 
The clerkys . . . louhe to scorne the emperour. 

UnKnown, The Proces of the Seven Sages, 

1, 1995. (ς. 1425) 
This chaunge will cause Philautus to laugh me 
to scorne. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 95. (1579) 
This was too much, and we laughed him to scorn. 

Wrrum Dean Howetts, Venetian Life, Ὁ. 

306. (1866) 


To condemn by a cutting laugh comes readily 
to us all. (Facilis cuivis rigidi censura cach- 
inn). ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, }. 31. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
The mocking laughter of Hell. (Das Hohn- 
gelachter der Holle.) 

Lessinc, Emilia Galotti. Act v, sc. 2. (1772) 
A low, gurgling laugh, so unlike a human laugh, 
that it caused my blood to trickle, for a moment, 
coldly along my veins. 

TimotHy SHay Artuur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 

room. Night ii, p. 30. (1854) 


He that laughs when he’s alone will make 
eth in company. Intimating that he is a 
ool. 
James KE vy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 144. (1721) 
FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 2212. (1732) 


8 
We must laugh before we are happy, for fear 
of dying without having laughed at all. (II 
faut rire avant que d’étre heureux, de peur de 
mourir sans avoir ri.) 
La Brovaz, Les Caractéres, Ch. 4, Du Cour 
(1688) 
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9 
Ill-timed laughter in men is a dangerous evil. 


(γέλως ἄκαιρος ἐν βροτοῖς δεινὸν κακόν.) 
MENANDER, Monostikoi. No. 88. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Do not laugh much, nor at many things, nor 
boisterously. (γέλως μὴ πολὺς ἔστω μηδὲ ἐπὶ 

πολλοῖς μηδὲ ἀνειμένος.) 

ἘΡιστετῦυβ [Ὁ], Encheiridion, Sec. 33. (c. A.D. 

100) 
Laugh not too much; the witty man laughs last. 

Grorce HERBERT, The Church-Porch. St. 42. 

(a. 1633) 
There is nothing more unbecoming a man of 
quality than to laugh. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Double-Dealer. Act 

i, sc. 4. (1694) 
I could heartily wish that you may often be seen 
to smile, but never heard to laugh, while you 
live. . . . In my mind there is nothing so illiberal 
and so ill-bred as audible laughter. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 March, 1748. 
I am sure that, since I have had the full use of 
my reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 March, 1748. 
The vulgar often laugh, but never smile; whereas 
well-bred people often smile, but scldom laugh. 

Lorn CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 17 Feb., 1754. 
’Tis not deem’d so great a crime by half 
To violate a vestal as to laugh. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Rosciad,).463.(1761) 
Beware you don't laugh, for then you show all 
your faults. 
ar MEROON: Conduct of Life: Behavior. (1860) 


Laugh away, you fine laugher. (Riez donc, 
beau rieur. ) 
Mo ttére, L’Ecole des Maris. Act i, sc. 2, 1. 165. 
(1661) 
Ridi, Pagliaccio! (Laugh, Pagliaccio.) 
LEONCAVALLO, Pagliacci. Act i. (1892) 
11 
He deserves Paradise who makes his com- 
panions laugh. 
MOHAMMED, The Koran. (c. 625) As quoted 
by BERNARD ASCHNER, The Art of the Healer, 


p. 292. 
12 


Being laughed at is better than being sneered 
at. (Satius est rideri quam derideri.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 61. (c. A.D. 60) 


13 
I'm made a laughing-stock. (Ludibrio.) 

Piautus, Menaechmi, |. 782. (c. 200 B.C.) 

I am reputed a laughing-stock in this world. 

Joun Fritu, A Boke against Rastel, p. 219. 

(1533) 
I was made thy stale, and Philautus your laugh- 
ing stocke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 96. (1579) 
Let us not be laughing-stocks to other men’s 
humours. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

lii, 1, 88. (1601) 
I perceive my Lord Anglesey do make a mere 
laughing-stock of this act. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 4 Jan., 1668. The French 

say, “Etre la fable du quartier.” 
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1 
The price of a laugh is too high, if it is raised 
at the expense of propriety. (Nimium risus 
pretium est, si probitatis impendio constat.) 
ΟΥἸΝΊΠΙΑΝ, De Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. 
vi, ch. 3, sec. 34. (c. A.D. 80) 


2 
To be born with the gift of laughter and a 
sense that the world is mad. 

RAFAEL SABATINI, Scaramouche. Ch. 1, (1921) 
Prize-winning answer to the question, “What 
makes life worth living?” “He was born,” 
etc., is inscribed over the entrance to the 
Sterling Hall of Graduate Studies at Yale 
University, without credit to Sabatini. 


3 
He chastises manners with a laugh. (Castigat 
ridendo mores. ) 
JEAN DE SANTEUL. (c. 1675) Adopted as the 
motto of the Opéra-Comique, Paris. 
Win us from vice and laugh us into sense. 
THOMAS TICKELL, On the Prospect of Peace. 
St. 38. (a. 1740) 


4 
No one becomes a laughing-stock who laughs 
at himself. (Nemo risum praebuit qui ex se 
cepit.) 
SENECA, De Constantia. Ch. 17,sec.3.(c. A. Ὁ. 45) 
He is not laughed at that laughs at himself first. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1936.(1732) 
The old maxim, of beginning to laugh at your- 
self first where you have anything ridiculous 
about you. 
Mrs. P10zz1, Anecdotes of Samuel Johnson, 
p. 99. (1786) 


5 
I will laugh like a hyen. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iv, 1, 156. (1600) 
The purser of the ship,—a great coarse creature, 
who used to laugh all day long like a hyaena. 

TueEoporeE Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 14. (1837) 
Mrs. Proudie smiled as a hyena may probably 
smile before he begins his laugh. . . . And then 
the hyena laughed out. 

ὲ TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 33. (1857) 


Now nothynge but pay, pay, 

With, laughe and lay downe. 

Joun SKELTON, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte?, 

1. 928. (1522) An obsolete game at cards. 

What game doo you plaie at cardes? At primero, 
at trump, at laugh and lie down. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, fo. 67. (1591) 
"Tis faire lie downe and laugh. 

ANTHONY Cop rey, A Fig for Fortune,24.(1596) 
Sorrow becomes me best. A suit of laugh and lye 
downe would wear better. 

5. R., The Noble Soldier. Act ii, sc. 2. (1634) 

And when we have done 
These innocent sports, we'l laugh and lie down. 
: Westminster Drolery, p. 28. (1671) 


The laugh of men of wit is for the most part 
but a faint constrained kind of half-laugh. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Guardian. No. 29. (1713) 
I laughed a sad laugh. 
ἮΝ. M. Tuacxeray, Letters, 4 Oct., 1848. 
Ἐς 


A short laugh like the closing of a padlock. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Song and the 
Sergeant. (1910) 


The Horse-Laugh is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the rural hoyden. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Guardian. No. 29. (1713) 
Skill’d in the Horse-laugh and dry Rub. 
Swirt, To Mr. Delaney, \. 57. (1718) 


9 
I laughed fit to split. 

H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin.Ch.38.(1852) 
Then she laughs fit to kill. 

Knickerbocker Magazine, Oct., 1856, p. 433. 
Abram jest set back and laughed fit to kill. 

E. C. αι, Aunt Jane, Ὁ. 165. (1898) 


10 
Lady Smart: Who’s there? Bid the children 
be quiet, and not laugh so loud. 
Lady Answerall: ΟἹ madam, let’m laugh, 
they'll ne’er laugh younger. 
SwiFt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
THACKERAY, Sketches: Love, Marriage.(a.1863) 


11 

The English say, when one has conveniently 
reveng’d ones self on another, Now you can 
laugh but on one side of your mouth, friend. 

TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 173. (1666) 
Tho’ he laugh’d, ’twas on the wrong side of his 
mouth. 

THEOPHILUS Lucas, The Memoirs of Game- 

sters and Sharpers, p. 65. (1714) 
If you provoke me, I'll make you laugh on the 
wrong side of your mouth. 

JOHN QOZELL, tr., Moltére, iv, 36. (1714) 

You laugh—’tis well—the tale applied 
May make you laugh on t’ other side. 

Cowper, Love of the World Reproved. (1779) 
Ladies may smile, but they would smile on the 
wrong sides of their pretty little mouths if they 
had been treated as I have been. 

Maria EpcewortTsa, Helen. Ch. 26. (1834) 
“Tl make him laugh at the wrong side of his 
mouth,” thought the Squire. 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 3. (1842) 
We shall be laughing on the wrong side of our 
mouths before the day is over. 

Ν᾽. E. Norris, Thirlby Hail. Ch. 23. (1884) 
Ill make some of you laugh on the wrong side. 

RoitF BoL_pREwoop (T. A. BRowNeE), Robbery 

Under Arms. Ch. 33. (1889) 
He’ll drub you... till you smile on the other 
side of your face. 

S. J. WEYMAN, Stervecrow Farm. Ch. 7. (1905) 


12 

Laugh and show your ign’rance! 

ALLAN UppecraFr, The Hills Look Down, Ὁ. 
142. (1941) 


13 
They all got drunk... and next morning 
laugh’d it off for a frolick. 


Sir JOHN VANBRUGH, The Country House. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1715) 


agian of laughing it off, I was fool enough to 


angry. 
B. H. Marx, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. xii, ch.1.(1809) 
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Clarissa . . . laughed off the proposal as a joke. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, The Rebel of the Family. 
Ch. 2. (1880) 


1 
He laughs best that laughs last. 

Sir JOHN VANBRUGH, The Couniry House. Act 
ii, sc. 5. (1706) 

Your Grace knows the French proverb, “He 
laughs best who laughs last.” 

Wa ter Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 38. 
(1823) The French is, “Il rit bien qui rit le 
dernier,” or “Rira bien qui rira dernier.” 
The Italians say, “Ride bene chi ride |’ul- 
timo.” 

Better the last smile than the first laughter. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1678) 
Men must have .. . laughed at the astounding 
siraplicity of the French people. But he laughs 

best who laughs last. 

H. S. Merriman, The Last Hope. Ch.16.(1904) 

In this life he laughs longest who laughs last. 
Joun MAsEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye 
Street. Pt. iv, st. 49. (1912) 
They laugh best who laugh last. 
OLIVER Onions, A Case in Camera,p.147.(1920) 
Who laughs last laughs best. 

Mary Roserts RINEHART, The Book of Tish: 

The Treasure Hunt. (1926) 
He laughs best whose laugh lasts. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 484. (1940) A modern improvement on 
the old saw. 

He who laughs last laughs longest. 

Joun Lopwick, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 343. 

(1943) 


2 
The laughter of man is the contentment of 
God. 
JoHn Weiss, Wit, Humor, and Shakspeare. 
(1876) 


II—Laughter and Tears 
See also Smile and Tear 


3 
Like the laughter of the nut cracked between 
two stones. 
J. L. Burcxnarpr, Arabic Proverbs. No. 390. 
(1817) Laughter amid suffering. 


4 

God hath not granted to woeful mortals even 

laughter without tears. (ἐτεὶ θεὸς οὐδὲ γελάσσαι 

ἀκλαυτὶ μερόπεσσιν ὀιζυροῖσιν ἔδωκε) 
CaLLiMACHuS, Fragments.Frag.118.(c.250 B.C.) 


5 
I fare as doth the song of Chaunte-pleure. 


For now I pleyne, and now I pleye. 
Cuaucer (?), Anelida and Arcite,).320.(¢.1372) 


6 
She ys fals; and ever laughynge 
With oon eye, and that other weepynge. 
Caaucer, The Book of the Duchesse, 1. 633. 
(c. 1369) 
With ane eye Jauch, and with the uther weip. 
Rosgrr Henryson, The Testament of Cresseid, 
230. (c. 1460) 
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Full harde it is to fynde a woman stedfast, 
For yf the one eye wepe, the other dothe contrary. 
Cotiizr, Bibliogr. Cat., ii, 482. (c. 1500) 
They .. . weep with the one eye, laugh with 
the other; or . . . they can both together. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of M elancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 4. (1621) 
One of them I saw crying with one eye... 
laughing with the other. 
Str Rocer L’Estranag, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 106. (1667) 
To cry with one eye, and laugh with the other. 
5 Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 242. (1678) 


and 


He is as great a fool who laughs at everything 
as he who weeps at everything. (Tan necio es 
el que se rie de todo como el que se pudre 
de todo.) 
Baltasar Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
209. (1647) 


To weep for joy is a kind of Manna. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 464. (1640) 
Deep laughter leads to tears. (Risus profundior 
lachrymas parit.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 393. 
(1869) “They laugh till they cry.” 


He that sings on a Friday will weep on a 
Sunday. 
HeErseErT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
He who laughs Friday will cry Sunday. (Tel qui 
rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera.) 
Racine, Les Plaideurs, }. 2. (1668) 
10 
Our present Teares here (not our present 
laughter) 
Are but the handsells of our joyes hereafter. 
Ropert Herricx, Hesperides: Teares. (1648) 
11 
Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. (oval, ol γελῶντες: νῦν, ὅτι 
πενθήσετε καὶ κλαύυσετε.) 
New Testament : Luke, vi, 25. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “νας vobis, qui ridetis nunc: quia 
lugebitis et flebitis.” 


The movements and lines of the face which 
serve to weep, serve also to laugh. (Les 
mouvements et plis du visage qui servent au 
pleurer, servent aussi au rire.) 

Monraicng, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 20. (1580) The 
Germans say, “Lachen und Weinen in einem 
Sack” (Laughter and weeping in one sack), 
or, as Goethe put it, “Lachen, Weinen, Lust 
und Schmerz sind Geschwister-Kinder” 
(Laughing, weeping, joy and grief, are first 

as cousins). 


You waxe mery this morning, God gyue grace 
you wepe nat or nyght. 

Patscrave, La Langue Francoyse, p.776.(1530) 
ΤΥ that laugh in the morning may greet ere 
night. 


KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 332. (1721) 
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Laugh before breakfast, you'll cry before supper. 
(Tel rit au matin qui pleure au soir.) 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 28. (1902) The 
Italians say, “A chi troppo ride gli duole il 
cuore” (He who laughs too much may have 
an aching heart). 


1 

Don’t weep: it’s very silly of you to spoil such 
pretty eyes. Really now, you have more reason 
to laugh than to cry. (Quod rides magis est, 
quam ut lamentere. ) 


Piautus, Mercator, 1. 502. (c. 200 B.C.) 
2 


Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful; and 
the end of mirth is heaviness. (Extrema gaudii 
luctus occupat. ) 7 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 13. (c. 250 B.C.) 


3 

The look and voice of the accused will gener- 
ally awaken laughter if they fail to awaken 
compassion. ... For there is no halfway 
house between laughter and tears. (Nihil 
habet ἰδία res medium, sed aut lacrimas 
meretur aut risum.) 


QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
i, sec. 45. (c. A.D. 80) 


Better to write of laughter than of tears, 
Because to laugh is proper to a man. 
(Mieulx est de ris que de larmes escripre, 
Pource que rire est le propre de l’homme.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua: Aux Lecteurs. (1534) 
The bride crying laughed, and laughing cried. 
(La nouuelle mariée pleurante rioyt, riante 
pleuroit.) 

RasBe ats, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 15. (1548) 
My laughter and my tears come out of the same 
little pot. 

ANNA SEGBERS, The Seventh Cross, p. 120. 

(1942) 
5 
I am forced to make myself laugh that I may 
not cry, for one or the other I must do. 

SAMUEL RicuarDsoN, Clarissa. Let. 84. (1749) 
I hasten to laugh at everything, for fear of being 
obliged to weep. (Je me presse de rire de tout, 
de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer.) 

BFEAUMARCHAIS, Le Barbier de Seville. Act i, 

sc. 2. (1775) 
The sad truth which hovers o’er my desk 
Turns what was once romantic to burlesque. 
And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
‘Tis that I may not weep. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto iv, st. 3. (1818) 
I laugh because I must not cry. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. (c. 1863) See Time, 11 
May, 1942, p. 99. 


Everything gives cause for either laughter or 
tears. (Aut ridenda omnia aut flenda sunt.) 
Seneca, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 10, sec.5.(c. a. Ὁ. 55) 
We ought to imitate Democritus rather than 
Heraclitus. For the latter, whenever he went 
forth into public, used to weep, the former to 
laugh; to the one all human doings seemed to 
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be miseries, to the other follies. (Democritum 


potius imitemur quam Heraclitum. Hic enim, 
quotiens in publicum processerat, flebat, ille 
ridebat; huic omnia quae agimus miseriae, illi 
ineptiae videbantur.) 
SenEcA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. xv, sec. 
2. (c. A.D. 60) 
Laughter and tears are meant to turn the wheels 
of the same machinery of sensibility ; one is wind- 
power, and the other water-power ; that is all. 
O. W. Hormes, The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. Ch. 4. (1858) 


I have heard it [love] is a life in death, 
That laughs and weeps, and all but with a 
breath. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, \. 413. (1593) 
It is hard to laugh and cry both with a breath. 
Joun CrarxeE, Paroemiologia, p. 147. (1639) 

He can laugh and cry and both in a wind. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 

She can laugh and cry, both in a Wind. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4120.(1732) 


8 
Laughter or mourning comes as God ordains. 
(ξύν τοι θεῷ πᾶς καὶ γελᾷ κὠδύρεται.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 383. (c. 409 B.C.) 
9 


When others laugh, I am not glad, 
When others cry, I am not sad. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Autumn, 7 Nov., 1840. 
LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU, Séé 
under SYMPATHY. 


10 
The house of laughter makes a house of woe. 
Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. viii, 1. 
757. (1742) 
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11 

He is ready to lend the loser money upon 
rings, .. . but the poor gentleman pays so 
dear for the lavender it is laid up in. 

ROBERT GREENE, A Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
lier, Ὁ. 34. (1592) 

Good faith, rather then thou shouldst pawne a 
rag more I'll lay my ladyship in lauender. 

CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe, sig. 
G2. (1605) 

Layd-up-in Lavender, when any Cloaths or other 
Moveables are pawn’d or dipt for present money. 

B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
(c. 1700) 

Lowestoffe is laid up in lavender only for having 
shown you the way into Alsatia. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 23. 
(1822) Lavender used to be sprinkled among 
linen or other clothing to preserve it from 
moths when it was stored for some time. So, 
in its original meaning, “to lay up in laven- 
der” meant to lay aside carefully for future 
use, and, later on, to be put out of the way 
of doing harm. 

What woman, however old, has not the bridal- 
favours and raiment stowed away, and packed in 
lavender, in the inmost cupboards of her heart? 

Tuacxeray, The Virginians. Bk. i,ch.33.(1858) 
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4 
The deuill hath eleuen poynts of the law 
against you; that is, possession. 
THomas ApaMs, Works, p. 97. (1630) See 
under POSSESSION. 


2 
The laws of a state change with the changing 
times. (πόλις ἄλλως | ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπαινεῖ τὰ δίκαια.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 1076. 
(467 B.C.) 
That which is a law to-day is none to-morrow. 
RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
The Law is not the same at morning and at night. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 904. (1640) 
Whenever I hear any man talk of an unalterable 
law, the only effect it produces upon me is to 
convince me that he is an unalterable fool. 
SYDNEY SMITH, Plymley Letters. Lett.1.(1807) 


3 
Taking the law into one’s own hands. (ἐν 
χειρῶν voug.) 
Agsop, Fables. (c. 600 B.C.) 
They ... take the lawe into their owne hands. 
THomas DEKKER, The Seven Deadly Stnnes 
of London, p. 35. (1606) 
He has taken the law into his own hands already. 
FrepErRICK Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch.28.(1840) 
The avenger of blood . . . would now be him- 
self punished as a criminal for taking the law 
into his own hands. 
E. B. Tytor, Anthropology, Ὁ. 418. (1881) 


4 

Written laws are like spiders’ webs; they hold 
the weak and delicate who might be caught in 
their meshes, but are torn in pieces by the 
rich and powerful. (ἃ μηδὲν τῶν ἀραχνίων 
διαφέρειν, GAN’ ὡς ἐκεῖνα τοὺς μὲν ἀσθενεῖς καὶ 
λεπτοὺς τῶν ἁλισκομένων καθέξειν, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν 
δυνατῶν καὶ πλουσίων διαρραγήσεσθαι.) 


ANACHARSIS, to Solon, when the latter was 
compiling his laws. (c. 600 Β. 6.) Anacharsis 
laughed at Solon’s belief that he could check 
injustice and rapacity by written laws. Solon 
is said to have answered, “Men keep their 
agreements when it is to the profit of both 
parties to do so, and they will observe the 
law when they realize that the practise of 
justice is advantageous to them.” See Pivu- 
TARCH, Lives: Solon. Ch. 5, sec. 2. 

The net’s not spread to catch the hawk or kite 
who do us wrong, but for the innocent birds 
who do us none at all, because they pay for 
catching. (Quia non rete accipitri tennitur neque 
milvo, | qui male faciunt nobis: illis qui nihil 
faciunt tennitur, | quia enim in illis fructus est.) 

Terence, Phormio, 1. 330. (161 B.c.) 

Right as Jop-webbes fiyes smale and gnattes 
Taken, and suffren grete flyes go, 
For alle this world lawe is reulede so. 

THomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, 
Ἰ. 101. (c. 1412) 

Our laws have been a long time like to spiders’ 
webs, so that the great buzzing bees break 
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through, and the little feeble flies hang fast in 
them. 

Henry ΘΜΙΤΗ, Sermons, i, 348. (a. 1591) 
For the most part, lawes are but like spiders’ 
webs, taking the small gnats, or perhaps some- 
time the fat flesh flies, but hornets that have 
sharpe stings and greater strength, breake 
through them. 

Sir Joun Harincton, tr., Orlando Furioso. 

Bk. xxxii, Notes. (1591) 
One of the Seven [Wise Men of Greece] was 
wont to say: “That laws were like cobwebs; 
where the small flies were caught, and the great 
brake through.” 

Francis Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 181. (1625) 
Bacon wrongly attributes the saying to 
Solon, as many others have done, whereas 
it was a criticism of Solon. 

Should I sigh, because I see 
Laws like spider-webs to be? 
Lesser flies are quickly ta’en, 
While the great break out again. 

RicHarp BratHwalt, Care’s Cure. (c. 1631) 
Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small 
flies, but let wasps and hornets break through. 

Swirt, Essay on Faculties of the Mind. (1707) 
Laws catch Flies, but let the Hornets go free. 

THomaAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3150.(1732) 


In vain thy Reason finer webs shall draw, 

Entangle justice in her net of law, 

And right, too rigid, harden into wrong, 

Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, ]. 191. (1732) 

Laws, like to cobwebs, catch small flies, 

Great ones break through before your eyes. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack. 1734. 
Laws are generally found to be nets of such a 
texture, as the little creep through, the great 
break through, and the middle-sized are alone 

entangled in. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, On Politics. (a. 1763) 
The net of law is spread so wide, 
No sinner from its sweep may hide. 
Its meshes are so fine and strong, 
They take in every child of wrong. 
O wondrous web of mystery! 
Big fish alone escape from thee! 
James Jerrrey Rocue, The Net of Law.(1900) 


5 
The laws need a law to correct them. (δέονται 
ol νόμοι νόμου τοῦ διορθώσοντοτ.}) 

ANDROCLES OF PitTHus, the opponent of Alci- 
biades. (c. 415 5...) As quoted by Aris- 
TOTLE, Rhetoric, ii, 23, 22. When the crowd 
tried to shout him down, he went on, “Just 
as fishes need salt, although it does not seem 


possible that they should, since they live in 
brine.” 


6 
Law is a bottomless pit; it is a cormorant, 8 
harpy, that devours everything. 

Joun ArsuTHNotT, John Bull. Ch. 6. (1712) 
But what lawyer would laugh, even in his own 
“bottomless pit”? 

Joun Gatt, The Entail. Bk. iii, ch. 22, (1823) 
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1 

Law is a form of order, and good law must 
necessarily mean good order. (ὅ τε γὰρ νόμος 
τάξις τίς ἐστι, kal τὴν εὐνομίαν ἀναγκαῖον εὐταξία» 
εἶναι.) 


ἈΒΙΒΊΤΟΤΙΣ, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 4, sec. 5. (c. 
330 B.C.) 


2 
I am of his mind that said, ‘Better it is to live 
where nothing is lawful, than where all things 
are lawful.” 

FRANCIS Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 69. (1625) 


3 
One law for the lion and ox is oppression. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. (1790) 


4 
Equity does not demand that its suitors shall 
have led blameless lives. 
Mr. Justice Branoeis, Decision, Loughran vs. 
Loughran, 30 April, 1934. 


5 
Laws, like houses, lean on one another. 
EDMUND Burke, Tracts on the Popery Laws. 
Pt. i, ch. 3. (1756) 


6 
He who holds no laws in awe, 
He must perish by the law. 
Lorp Byron, A Very Mournful Ballad on the 


Stege and Conquest of Alhama. St. 12. (c. 
1810) 


7 

The law speaks too softly to be heard amid 
the din of arms. (εἰπεῖν ὅτι τοῦ νόμον διὰ τὸν 
τῶν ὅπλων ψόφον οὐ κατακούσειεν.) 


Carus Marius, when reproached with acting 
illegally during the war against the Cimbri. 
(101 B.c.) See Prutarcn, Lives: Caius 
Marius. Ch. 28, sec. 2. The saying was prob- 
ably already a proverb. 

Laws are silent in the midst of arms. (Silent 
Icges inter arma.) 

Cicero, Pro Milone. Ch. 4, sec. 11. (52 B.c.) 
Arms and laws do not flourish together. (τὸν 
αὐτὸν ὅπλων καὶ νόμων καιρὸν εἶναι.) 

)υὖ65 CAESAR, to Metellus, when the latter 
protested that it was illegal to take money 
from the reserve funds of the state to prose- 
cute the war against Pompey. (49 B.c.) See 
PLutarcu, Lives: Julius Caesar.Ch.35,sec.3. 

Laws are of no force against armed men. (Les 
statuts n’avoient point de mise envers les hommes 
armez.) 

Montalcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1595) Quot- 
ing what ‘“‘a certain man said to the Mamer- 
tins.” 

Inter armes silent leges—laws are silent amid 
arms. 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour (1865), i, 583. (c. 1655) 

When drums beat laws are silent. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 358.(1721) 
When the fifes of yesteryear bleat in the brain, 
the laws of today fade. 

Justice O. W. Hotmes. (a. 1935) As quoted 

by Be.tan, The Bones of Napoleon, Ὁ. 237. 
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8 
Agree, for the law is costly. 

WittraM Camopen, Remains (1870), p. 316. 
(1605) Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 51. 
(1670) 

Come to a composition with him, Turfe. 
The law is costly. 

BEN Jonson, A Tale of a Tub.Act iv,se.1.(1633) 
Agree, agree, says the old saw, the Jaw is costly. 

Str Rocer L’EstrancE, tr., Aesop, p.383.(1692) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

How very trifling and foolish a law-suit you wish 
to engagein. . . . Go home, take a pint and agrec. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 36. (1815) 
Scott, in the last phrase, is quoting a Scot- 
tish proverb: “Law’s costly: tak a pint and 
gree.” 


The Reign of Law. 

G. D. CAMPBELL. Title of book. (1866) James 
Lane Allen used the same title in 1900. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the 
consent of the governed and sustained by the or- 

ganized opinion of mankind. 
Wooprow Witson, Speech, Mount Vernon, 4 
July, 1918, referring to League of Nations. 


We are all servants of the laws to the end that 
it may be possible for us to be free. (Legum 
denique idcirco omnes servi sumus, ut liberi 
esse possimus. ) 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio. Ch. 53, sec. 146. (66 B.C.) 
Goethe says, “Das Gesetz nur kann uns 
Freiheit geben” (Law alone can give us free- 


dom). 
11 


The true law and the highest, is the very rea- 
son of the all-ruling Jove. (Lex vera. atque 
princeps, . . . ratio est recta summi Iovis.) 

Cicero, De Legzbus.F.k.ii,ch.5,sec.10.(c.46 B.C.) 

Reason is the life of the law; nay, the common 
law itself is nothing but reason. .. . How long 
soever it hath continued, if it be against reason, 
it is of no force in law. 

Sir Epwarp Coke, Institutes of the Lawes of 
England. Institute 1, sec. 80. (1628) 

Nothing is law that is not reason. 

Sir Jonn PowE Lt, Coggs vs. Bernard: 2 Ld. 
Raym. Rep., Ὁ. 911. (c. 1690) Mirabeau is 
credited with the axiom, “La raison seule 
peut faire les lois obligatoires et durables” 
(Reason alone can make the laws obligatory 
and lasting). 

Law governs Man, Reason the Law. 


soe FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3149.(1732) 


The more law the less justice. (Summum lus, 
summa iniuria. ) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 10, sec. 33. (ς. 45 
B.C.) See under JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE. 
The old saying’s true, You may have much law o’ 

your side, and but little equity. 
UNKNOWN, Terence Made English,p.139.(1694) 
Much Law, but little Justice. 
Tromas Futter, Gromologia. No. 3482.(1732) 
The Germans say, “Je mehr Gesetze, je we- 
niger Recht” (The more law, the less justice). 
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1 
The gladsome light of Jurisprudence. 
Str Epwarp Coke, Institutes of the Lawes of 
England: First Institute: Eptlogus. (1628) 
Law is the safest helmet. (Lex est tutissima 
cassis.) 
Sir Epwarp Coxe, Inscription, on rings which 
he gave to his friends. (c. 1630) 


2 

I can try a lawsuit as well as other men, but 
the most important thing is to prevent law- 
sults. 

ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 13. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. Said by Confucius when he 
was Minister of Justice. 

Misery is the companion of law-suits. (Misére 
estre compaigne de proces.) 

RABELArs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1534) 
He that goes to law (as the proverb is) holds a 
wolf by the ears. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) See also 
under WOLF. 

Suits at court are like Winter nights, long and 
wearisome. 

THomas DeEtoney, Jack of Newbury. Ch. 6. 
(1597) 

To go to law is for two persons to kindle a fire, 
at their own cost, to warm others and singe 
themselves to cinders. 

Owen FELTHAM, Resolves. (1623) 

Lawsuits consume time, and money, and rest, 
and friends. 

HersBert, Jacula Prucentum. No. 778. (1640) 
Be not easily provoked to enter into a suit at law, 
lest in the end it prove no greater refuge than 
did the thicket of brambles to a flock of sheep, 
that, driven from the plain by a tempest, ran 
thither for shelter, and there lost their fleeces. 

Baron Batrour or Burieicn, Advice to His 
Son. (c. 1650) See BLanp, Proverbs, i, 197. 

Rather split the Difference, tho’ you lose one Half, 
than spend the Whole, entangled in the Law. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
Win your lawsuit and lose your money. (Ying 
liao kuan shih shu liao ch‘ien.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1153. (1875) 
Winning a cat you lose a cow. (Ying liao mao 
érh shu liao niu.) 

ScarBorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1154. The 
Germans say, “Go to law for a sheep and 
lose your cow.” 

A piece of paper blown by the wind into a law- 
court may in the end only be drawn out again by 
two oxen. 

5, G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
In a hundred pound of law ther’s not a half- 
peny weight of love. (En cent livres de plait 
n’a pas une maille d’amour). 

RAnpDLe Corcrave, Dictionary: Amour. (1611) 
In a hundred ells of contention there is not an 


inch of love. 
Grorcr Henserr, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
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In a thousand pounds of law there’s not an ounce 
of love. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1670) 
A penny-weight of love is worth a pound of law. 
James KE.Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 17. (1721) 
“A dissuasive from lawsuits among neigh- 
bours,” Kelly adds. FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 343. (1732) 
In a thousand Pounds of Law, there’s not a 
Shilling’s worth of Pleasure. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2811.(1732) 
4 
Be not hastie to go to the lawe. 
MILEs COVERDALE, Old Testament: Proverbs, 
xxv, 8. (1535) 
5 
The common good of all is the supreme law. 
Ricuarp CUMBERLAND, De Legibus Naturae. 
Ch. 1. (1672) See under GOVERNMENT. 


6 
She made what pleased her lawful. (Che libito 
fe’ licito in sua legge.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto v, |. 56. (c. 1300) From 
the Latin, “Si libet, licet.” 
LAWs GO AS KINGS PLEASE, see under KING. 


7 
All things by law. (πάντα νομιστί.) 
Democritus, Maxim. (c. 400 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by Marcus Avretius, Meditations. Bk. vii, 
sec. 31. 


8 

All laws are useless, for good men do not need 
them, and bad men are made no better by 
them. (οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐ δέονται νόμων, οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ 
νόμων οὐδὲν βελτίους γίγνονται.) 

DEMONAX, A pothegm. (c. A.D. 140) See LucIAN, 
Demonax, sec. 59. Lucian's moving tribute 
to his old teacher. 

No laws, however stringent, can make the idle 
industrious, the thriftless provident, or the 
drunken sober. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 1. (1859) 


9 
“The law supposes that your wife acts under 
your direction” [replied Mr. Brownlow]. “If 
the law supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble, 
... “the law is a ass—a idiot.” 
DICKENS, Oliver Twist. Ch. 51. (1838) 
I think the law is really a humbug, and a benefit 
principally to the lawyers. 
H. D. TuHoreau, Aulumn, 12 Oct., 1858. 
10 
No written laws can be so plain, so pure, 
But wit may gloss, and malice may obscure. 
Jonn Dryven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 
li, 1. 318. (1687) The English proverbial form 
is, “Every law has a loophole.” The Italians 
say, “Fatta la legge, trovata la malizia” 
(When a law is made, the way to avoid it is 
discovered). 
11 
I'll, have the law of you, so I will!”—is the 
saying of an Englishman who expects justice. 
Maria Epcewortn, Castle Rackrent: Glossary, 
p. 24. (1800) 
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There’s a hackney-coachman down stairs. . 
vowing he’ll have the law of you. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair, Ch. 6. (1848) 


1 
One lawsuit leads to another. (Litem parit 
lis.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil.i, cent.viii, No.99.(1523) 
The worst of law is that one suit breeds taventy. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 255. (1640) 
One suit of Law breeds twenty. 
Σ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3796.(1732) 


Shew me the man, and I shall shew you the 
law. 
Davip FERGuSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 90. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ 
289 (1721), with the comment, ‘The sen- 
tences of judges may vary, according to the 
measure of their fear, favour, or affection.” 
The adage, “Show me the man, and I will show 
you the law,” became as prevalent as it was scan- 
dalous. 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 2. (1819) 


3 
Better is a leane agreement than a fat sen- 
tence. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
An ill agreement is better than a good judgment. 
GeorGcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 266. 
(1640) From the Italian, “Meglio ἃ magro 
accordo che grassa sentenza.” The Germans 
say, ‘Besser ein magrer Vergleich als ein fetter 
Process.” 
ἷ sorry agreement is better than a good sute in 
aw. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 1. (1666) 
A lean Award is better than a fat Judgement. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


4 
Where carcasses are, eagles will gather, 
And where good laws are, much people flock 
thither. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Where there’s no Law, there’s no Bread. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
Laws too gentle are seldom obeyed, too severe, 
seldom executed. 


‘ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 


Good Men want the Laws for nothing but to 
defend them selves. 
, THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1720.(1732) 


Thou knowst a barlie strawe 


Will make a parish parson goe to lawe. 
Wittiam Gopparp, A Nest of Wasps. No. 16. 


(1615) 
He'll go to law for the wagging of a straw. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 


The statutes and the laws are still transmitted 
ike an eternal disease from land to land. 

(Es erben sich Gesetz’ und Rechte 

Vie eine ew’ge Krankheit fort.) 
GorrHe, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 4, 1. 449. (1770) Usu- 


ally quoted, “Laws are inherited, like dis- 
eases,” 
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8 
Law, licensed breaking of the peace. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, |. 286. (1737) 
Law is whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly 
maintained. 

AARON Burr, Epigram. (c. 1800) See Parton, 

Life and Times of Aaron Burr, i, 149. 
Law: A machine which you go into as a pig and 
come out of as a sausage. 

AMBROSE BiERCE,T he Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 
Law: Simply a matter of the length of the 
judge’s ears. 
᾿ ELBERT HuBBARD, Book of Epigrams. (1910) 


We are lost by what is lawful. (Perimus 
licitis. ) 

GREGORY THE GREAT, a paraphrase of Moralium 
Libri, bk. v, homily 35. (c. 595) Used by Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land (c. 1675), meaning ““We are demoralized 
by indulgence in things which are not con- 
trary to law.’’ Sometimes translated, “We 
perish by permitted things.” 

With customs we live well, but laws undo us. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 971. (1640) 

Legality kills us. (La légalité nous tue.) 

Lean Pons VIENNET, Epitres. (c. 1850) 


The worlde is come to this passe, that it 
counteth anything to bee laweful, which is 
delightful. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 110. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The whole drift of humane lawes, is nothing else 
but to refraine from doing ill. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 59. 
The lawe groweth of sinne, and dooth punish it. 
(La legge nasce del peccato, & lo gastiga.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 

11 


Wronge lawes maketh short gouernaunce. 
Joun Harpyne, Chronicle, lxxxvi, v. (c. 1470) 
The atrocity of laws prevents their enforcement 
(L’atrocité des lois en empéche |’exécution.) 
Montesgureu, De l’Esprit des Lots. (1748) 
12 


The law, being made, is but words and paper 
without the hands and swords of men. 
James Harrincton, The Commonwealth of 
Oceana. (1656) 
Law cannot persuade, where it cannot punish. 
THomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 3148.(1732) 
Laws exist in vain for those who have not the 
courage and the means to defend them. 
T. B. Macautay, Essays: Burleigh. (1832) 


18 
Cases were decided in the chambers of a six- 
shooter instead of a supreme court. 

O.Henry (W.S.Porter) Low and Order.(1911) 


14 
Wrangles of the court-house. (7elxe’ ἀγορῆς.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, Ἰ. 29. (c. 800 B.C.) 


15 
Laws they are not which public approbation 
hath not made so. 
Ricxarp Hooxrr, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Ch. 1. (1594) 
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Any laws but those which men make for them- 
selves are laughable. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Politics. (1844) 


1 
The law is laid down to you. (Dicta tibi est 
lex.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 18. (20 8. C.) 
The law must have its course. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta. Act iv, sc. 5. (c. 1592) 


2 

Of what avail are empty laws, if we lack 
principle? (Quid leges sine moribus | vanae 
proficiunt? ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode xxiv, 1. 35. (23 B.C.) 
How lightly do we sanction a law unjust to our- 
selves. (Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus 
iniquam !) 
᾿ Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3,1. 67. (35 B.C.) 


Law is a shrewd pickpurse. 

JaMeES How ELL, Familiar Letters, 20 Mar.,1618. 
You talked of a law-suit—law is a lick-penny, 
Mr. Tyrrel. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 28.(1824) 


4 
The execution of the laws is more important 
than the making them. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to the Abbé Ar- 
nond, 1789. 


5 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or 
cure. 
SAMUEL JouNson, Lines, added to Goldsmith’s 
The Traveller. (1764) 


6 

One precedent creates another. They soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yester- 
day was fact, today 15 doctrine. 

Junius, Letters: Dedication. (1769) 

The acts of today may become the precedents of 
tomorrow. 

FARRER HERSCHELL, Speech, 23 May, 1878. 

A precedent embalms a principle. 

Attributed to WitL1AM Scott, BARON STOWELL, 
Opinion, while Advocate-General in 1788. 
Disraeli used it twice, once in a speech in the 
House of Commons, 22 Feb., 1848, and again 
in Endymion. 


Taken in flagrant violation of the law. (In 
flagranti crimine comprehensi. ) 

Justinian, Corpus luris Civilis Romani. Codex 
ix, tit. 13, sec. 1. (533) Usually quoted “In 
flagrante delicto,” with special reference to 
adultery. Its English equivalent, “Caught 
red-handed,” referred originally only to mur- 
derers. A. P. Herbert rendered it, “In flagrant 
delight.” 

An offender was taken in flagrant delict. 
ae pees Historical Essays, p. 137. 
1872 


8 
Worn away by the long drag-chain of the law. 
(Atteritur longo sufflamine litis.) 

Τύνεναι, Satives. Sat. 16, 1. 50. (c. a.p. 120) 


9 
Abundance of law breaks no law. ... Do 
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more than the law requires, rather than leave 
anything undone that it does. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 45. (1721) 
A rendering of the Latin, “Abundantia iuris 
non nocet.” 

He that loves law will get his fill of it. 
gare KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 165. 


The greater the number of laws, the greater 
the number of thieves. 

Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 57. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 

The more corrupt the state, the more numerous 
the laws. (Corruptissima republica, plurimae 
leges.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iii, sec. 27. (c. A.D. 116) 
The Italians say, “Many laws and many 
physicians in a country are equally signs of 
its bad condition.” 

It is saide in old sawes 
lawes. 

Towneley Mysteries, xxx, 195. (c. 1460) 

So many Laws argue so many sins. 

MiLton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 283. (1667) 
The more Laws, the more Otfenders. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4663.(1732) 
Men would be great criminals did they need as 
many laws as they make. 

C. J. Darine, Scintillae Juris. (1877) 

11 
The assize, where a men be ftriended, so (they 
say) things be ended. 

Hucn LATIMER, Works (P.S.), ii, 399. (1538) 
For (as hyt ys commynly and truly also sayd) 
“materys be ended as they be frendyd.” 

THOMAS STARKEY, England in the Reicen of 
Henry the Eighth (Cowper), i, iii, 86. (1538) 

Nowadays the law is ended as a man is friended. 

Henry BRINKELOW, The Com playnt of Roder- 
ick Mors, p. 25. (c. 1542) 

Remember this old law, “As men are friended, 
So either right or wrong thcir sutes are ended.” 

JOHN Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green. 
Act ili, sc. 2. (1600) 

As a man is friended so the law is ended. 

WicLiiaAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 319. (1605) 

As a man is friended, so is his difference, or cause 
ended. 

Witt1aM Ropertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 470. (1681) 
es also FRIEND IN CourT, under FRIEND 


. . Wars pepill wars 


No law is entirely convenient for everyone: 
this alone is required, that it he good for the 
majority and on the whole. (Nulla lex satis 
commoda omnibus est; id modo quaeritur 5) 
maiori parti et in summam prodest.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxxiv, ch. 3. (ς. 10 B.C.) 
The law is blind and speaks in general terms; 
She cannot pity where occasion serves. 

Tuomas May, The Heir. Act iv. (1620) 


13 
All things obey fixed laws. (Legibus omnia 
parent.) 
Manitius, Astronomica, i, 479. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Things have their laws as well as men. 
Emerson, Essays: Politics. (1844) 
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1 
A law observed is merely Law; broken, it is 
law and executioner. (νόμος φυλαχθεὶς οὐδέν 
ἐστιν ἡ νόμος, | ὁ μὴ φυλαχθεὶς καὶ νόμος καὶ 
δήμιος.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 700K. (c.300 8. C.) 


2 
The man who does no wrong needs no law. (ὁ 
μηδὲν ἀδικῶν οὐδενὸς δεῖται νόμου.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 845K. (c.300 ΒΕ. σα.) 
Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. (of yap ἄρχοντες οὐκ εἰσὶν φόβος τῷ ἀγαθῷ 
ἔργῳ ἀλλὰ τῷ κακῷ.) 

New Testament: Romans, xiii, 3. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Nam principes non sunt 
timori boni operis, sed mali.) . 

Who breaks no law is subject to no king. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, Bussy d’Ambois. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1607) 

The good needs fear no law, 
It is his safety and the bad man’s awe. 

MASSINGER AND MippLeton, The Old Law’. Act 
v, sc. 1. (c. 1608) 

Where there are laws, he who has not broken 
them need not tremble. (Ove son leggi, | Tremar 
non dee chi legei non infranse.) 

ALFIERI, Virginia. Sc. 2. (c. 1780) The Germans 
say, “Fiir Gerechte gicbt es keine Gesetze” 
(For just men there is no law). 

Just laws are no restraint upon the freedom of 
the good, for the good man desires nothing which 
a just law will interfere with. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies on Great Subjects: 
Reciprocal Duties of State and Subject. (c. 
1870) 

It is only rogues who feel the restraint of law. 

J. ἃ. HoLtanp, Gold-Foil: Perfect Liberty. (c. 

1870) 
3 
Laws and institutions require to be adapted, 
not to good men, but to bad. 

J. 5. Mitt, The Subjection of Women. Ch. 2. 
(1869) 


It is the general law of laws that everyone 
should observe that of the place where he is. 
(C'est la générale loi des loix, que chacun ob- 
serve celle du lieu ow il est.) 

Montaicn_e, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 22. (1580) See 


also under RoME: IN RoME po As RoMANS. 
5 


Laws take their authority from possession 
and custom: . . . they swell and grow greater 
as they roll along, just as our rivers do; fol- 
low them upward to their source and you will 
find them but a bubble of water, scarcely to 
he seen. 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
The law is the last result of human wisdom act- 
ne pon human experience for the benefit of the 
public. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Miscellanies, i, 223. (a.1784) 
Law is the crystallization of the habit and thought 
of society. 

Wooprow Wrison, Lecture, Princeton, 1893. 
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6 
Law, Logic, and Switzers may be hired to 
fight for anybody. 

Tuomas NASHE, Christ’s Tears. (1593) 
Law, logick, Switzers, fight on any side. 

Rosert DAvENPORT, Works, Ὁ. 327. (c. 1640) 
7 
Laws were made that the stronger might not 
in all things have his way. (Inde datae leges, 
ne firmior omnia posset. ) 

Ovip, Fastz. Bk. tii, 1. 279. (c. A.D. 8) 
The law’s made to take care o’ raskills. 

Grorce Exsot, The Mill on the Floss. Bk. iii, 

ch. 4. (1860) 


8 
Laws should have authority over men, not 
men over laws. (ὅτι τοὺς νόμους τῶν ἀνδρῶν. οὐ 
τοὺς ἄνδρας τῶν νόμων κυρίους εἶἷναιδεῖ.) 
PAUSANIUS, ΚΙΝΟ OF SPARTA. (c. 400 B.C.) 
When asked why it was not permitted to 
change any of the ancient laws. 
No power ought to be above the laws. (Nulla po- 
tentia supra leges esse debet.) 
Cicero. A paraphrase of De Domo Sua, ch 17, 
sec. 43. (57 B.C.) 
The prince is not above the laws, but the laws 
above the prince. (Non est princeps super leges, 
sed leges supra principem.) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Panegyricus Tratanus. 
Sec. 67. (A.D. 100) 
Magna Charta is such a fellow that he will have 
no sovereign. 
Sir Epwarp CoKE, Debate, House of Commons, 
17 May, 1628. 
All voice of nations and the course of things 
Allow that laws superior are to kings. 
DANIEL Deroe, The True-Born Englishman, ii. 
(1701) 
Be vou never so high, the Law is above you. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 943. (1732) 
No man is above the law, and no man is below it. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Message to Congress, 
Jan., 1904. 
LAWS GO AS KINGS PLEASE, see under KING. 


9 
Law has bread and butter in it. (Habet haec 
res panem.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 46. (c. A.D. 60) 
Unnecessary laws are not good laws, but traps 
for money. 

Tuomas Hosetss, Leviathan. Pt. ii, ch.30.(1651) 


10 

Lawes (the only ground of all good govern- 
ment) were first invented and made by Ceres. 
a woman. 


GrorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 266. (1576) 
11 


Law, lord of all, mortals and immortals, car- 
ries everything with a high hand. ("όμος ὁ 
πάντων βασιλεὺς | θνατῶν re καὶ ἀθανάτων | dye 
δικαιῶν τὸ βιαιότατον | ὑπερτάτᾳ χειρί.) 

PINDAR, Fragments. Frag. 169, Sandys. (c. 480 
B.C.) Quoted by Prato, Gorgias. 484B: 
Laws, 690B, 890A; Protagoras, 337D; HeE- 
RODOTUS, iii, 38; ARISTIDES, ii, 68; PLUTARCH, 
M oralia, 780C. 
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Our city’s sovereign, the law. (οἱ πόλεως βασιλῆς 
νόμοι.) 

ALcIpAMAS, Fragments. (c. 400 8.6.) Quoted 
by Prato, Symposium, 196C; ARISTOTLE, 
Rhetoric, 1406A. 

Law is King. (Lex Rex.) 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. Title of book published 
in 1644. Cheviot says that this was a favorite 
saying with the Covenanters. 

Law is king of all. 
AL¥orD, School of the Heart. Lesson 6. (1869) 


1 
Where law ends, there tyranny begins. 
WILLIAM Pitt, Speech, case of Wilkes, 9 Jan., 
1770. 


2 
Obey the law, whoever you be that made the 
law. (Pareto legi, quisque legem sanxeris. ) 

Pittacus, Maxim. (c. 675 B.c.) As quoted by 
AuUSONIUS,Septem Sapientum Sententiae,].12. 

Accept the law which you yourself make. (Patere 
legem quam ipse tuleris.) 

Cato, Disticha: Prologus. No. 49. (c. 175 B.C.) 
A people shows more respect for justice, nor re- 
fuses submission, when it has secn their author 
obedient to his own laws. (Tunc observantior 
aequi | fit populus nec ferre negat, cum viderit 
ipsum | auctorem parere sibi.) 

CLAUDIAN, Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu 

Honorti Augusti, 1. 297. (A. Ὁ. 398) 
For swich lawe as man yeveth another wight, 
He sholde him-selven usen it by right. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Man of Law’s 
Prologue: Introduction, |. 434. (c. 1386) 

It is a shame for the lawgiuer to break and vio- 
late his owne institutions. 

UNKNOWN, Servingmans Comfort, in Haziitt, 
Inedited Tracts, Ὁ. 154. (1598) 

Bidding the law make curtsey to their will. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 4, 176. 
(1604) 

Xenophanes being jeered for refusing to play at 
a forbidden game, answered, ... “They that 
make laws, must keep them.” 

WruaMm Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 19. 
(1669) 

It becometh a law-maker not to be a law-breaker. 

NicnHotas Lino, Pokiteuphuia, p. 95. (1669) 

Law makers should not be law breakers. Lat. 
Patere legem quam tulisti. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 232.(1721) 
Marrvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 11. (1830) 
What is a law, if those who make it 
Become the forwardest to break it? 

James Beatriz, The Wolf and the Shepherds, 
]. 71. (1776) This is Beattie’s rendering of 
Aesop’s fable about the wolf who looked in 
at the door of the shepherds’ hut one day 
and saw them sitting around the table eating 
a sheep—a crime which he would be killed for. 


3 
Law, the despot of mankind, often compels us 
to do many things which are against nature. 
(ὁ δὲ νόμος, τύραννος ὧν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, πολλὰ 
παρὰ τὴν φύσιν βιάζεται.) 
Prato, Protagoras. Sec. 337D. (ς, 389 B.C.) 
The words are put into the mouth of Hippias. 
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4 
The law for rich and poor is not the same. 
(Aequa lege pauperi cum divite non licet.) 

Prautus, Cistellaria, |. 532. (c. 200 B.c.) 
The censor absolves the crow, and passes sen- 
tence on the dove. (Dat veniam corvis, vexat 
censura columbas.) 

JuvenaL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 63. (c.A.p. 120) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, v, 73, who 
adds, “The full penalty of the law is im- 
posed upon the humble, but the rapacious 
and shameless escape.” The French say, “In- 
dulgente aux puissants, la censure est rigide 
aupres les faibles.” 

According as you are strong or weak, the judg- 
ments of the court make you white or black. 
(Selon que vous serez puissant ou misérable, | 
Les jugements du cour vous rendront blanc ou 
noir.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. i. (1678) 
White or black, i.e., innocent or guilty. The 
French also say, “Les lois ont le nez de cire” 
(The laws have a nose of wax), which grows 
soft when warmed by money. 

All, all, look up with reverential awe, 
At crimes that ’scape, or triumph o’er the law. 

Pope, Epilogue to the Satires. Dial. i, 1. 167. 
(1738) 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the Jaw. 

GoLpsMITH, The Traveller, 1. 386. (1764) 
There cannot be one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

Marryat, The King’s Own. Ch. 11. (1830) 
There is an objection to the taxation of the in- 
heritance of personal property of a very serious 
kind. It is that it is one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor. 

J. E. T. Rocers, The Economic Interpretation 

of History. Bk. ii, ch. 21. (1888) 
The rich break the laws, and the poor are pun- 
ished for it. (Traspasa el rico las leyes, y es cas- 
tigado el pobre.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Milles Prov- 
erbes, p. 256. (1856) A Spanish proverb, con- 
densing into few words a volume of pessi- 
mistic social philosophy. 

The law, in its majestic equality, forbids the rich 
as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, to 
beg in the streets, and to steal bread. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. (c. 1897) See Cournos, Mod- 
ern Plutarch, p. 27. 

One law for the rich and one for the poor, that’s 
what there is. 

M. V. Heserven, The Lobster Pick Murders, 
p. 123. (1941) See also under Trier: GREAT 
THIEVES HANG LITTLE ONES. 


δ 
You little know how hazardous it is to go to 
law. (Nescis quam meticulosa res sit ire ad 
iudicem. ) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 1101. (c. 220 B.C.) 
The glorious uncertainty of the law. 
JOUN WitBRAHAM, Toast, at a dinner of the 
- Judges and Counsel. (c. 1756) The preceding 
toast had been, “The glorious memory οἱ 
King William,” and Wilbraham’s toast was 3 
sarcastic allusion to Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
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field’s bold overruling of former decisions, 
gaining point from the fact that Mansfield 
was the guest of honor. See Gentleman's 
Magazine, Aug., 1830, p. 98/1. 
The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science, that 
smiles in yer face while it picks yer pocket; and 
the glorious uncertainty of it is of mair use to 
the professors than the justice of it. 
CHARLES MACKLIN, Love @ la Mode. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1759) 
The glorious uncertainty of the law, was a thing 
well known and complained of, by all ignorant 
people, but all learned gentlemen considered it 
as its greatest excellency. 
R. B. SHERIDAN, in Parliamentary History. Vol. 
Xxxvi, p. 1204. (1820) 
When I applied the epithet “glorious”*to the un- 
certainty of politics, I meant it ironically, as we 
say “the glorious uncertainty of the law.” 
Joun ApamMs, Works (1854). Vol ix, p. 630. 
(1811) 
Being a lawyer, I don't like to advise parties to go 
to law. I know the glorious uncertainty of it, as 
it is called. 
Horace Mayuew, “he Image of His Father. 


Ch. 25. (1848) 
1 


Laws are slaves of custom. (Leges mori servi- 
unt.) 
PLauTUS, Trinummus, \. 1043. (c. 194 B.C.) 


2 
I am beginning to think with Horsley—that 
“the people have nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them.” 
E. A. Poe, Fifty Suggestions. (1845) Graham’s 
Magazine, May-June. 


3 
He that keepeth the law, happy is he. (Qui 
vero custodit legem, beatus est. 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxix, 18.(c.350 B.C.) 
4 


He who lies hid in remote places is a law unto 

himself. (Locis remotis qui latet lex est sibi.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.346.(c.43 B.C.) 

To destroy laws is to rob oneself of one’s chief 

support. (Sibi primum auxilium eripere est Icges 

tollere.) 

‘ PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 663. 


I'll make him water his horse at Highgate. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (1678) 
I'll sue him and make him take a journey to 
London. 


I will drive a coach and six through the Act of 
Settlement. 

Str STEPHEN Rice, Chief Baron of the Irish 
Exchequer. (c. 1670) See Macaulay, History 
of England, iii, xii, 426; Kinc, State of the 
Protestants of Ireland. Ch. 3, sec. 3. Daniel 
O'Connell is credited with modifying this to 
the more familiar, “I can drive a coach-and- 


: six through any Act of Parliament.” 


But now we are delivered from the law, that 
being dead wherein we were held; that we 
Should serve in newness of spirit, and not in 
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the oldness of the letter. (ἐν καινότητι πνεύματος 
kal οὐ παλαιότητι γράμματος.) 

New Testament: Romans, vii, 6. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Ita ut serviamus in novitate 
spiritus, et non in vetustate litterae.”’ 

Jerusalem was destroyed because her inhabitants 
interpreted the laws according to the letter {din 
Tira], and not according to the spirit {lifnim 
mishorath hadin]. 

sae Ai Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 30b. (c. 
450) 

The bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 67. (1605) 
The severe letter of the law. 

MassIncer, The Bashful Lover, v, 1. (1636) 
The strict letter of the law. 

J. A. Astry, tr., Royal Politician, i, 160. (1700) 
He most faithfully adheres to the letter of the 
law of conscience. 

S. T. Coteripce, The Friend, Ὁ. 67. (1809) 


8 
Our national nostrum, ‘Not Proven” ... a 
verdict which has been construed by the pro- 
fane to mean “Not Guilty, but don’t do it 
again.” What Sir Walter Scott calls “that 
Caledonian medium quid.” 

WILLIAM RovuGHEap, The Art of Murder, p 

131. (1943) The “Scotch verdict.” 

9 
Laws are always useful to those who possess 
and vexatious to those who have nothing. (Les 
lois sont toujours utiles 4 ceux qui possédent. 
et nuisibles a ceux qui n’ont rien.) 

RovussEau, Contrat Social.Bk.i,ch.9 note.(1762 ) 


10 
The law often permits what honor forbids. (La 
loi permet souvent ce que défend l’honneur. ) 
BERNARD SAURIN, Spartacus. Act iii, sc. 3.(1760) 
A French rendering of the Latin proverb. 
“Non omne quod licet honestum est,” or 
“‘Honestum non est semper quod licet” (What 
is lawful is not always honorable). 
Many things lawful are not expedient. 
H.G.Boun. Handbook of Praverbs,p.450.(1855 } 
11 
In making laws, severity; in administering 
laws, clemency. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
1137. (1875) 
12 
The Parish makes the Constable, and when 
the Constable is made, he governs the Parish 
Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: People. (a. 1654) 
Laws do not persuade just because they 
threaten. (Ob hoc illae non persuadent. quia 
minantur. ) 
SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xciv,sec.37.(c. a. 0.64) 


13 
Let him have all the rigour of the law. 
SHAKESPEARE, 71 Henry VI, i, 3, 199. (1590) 
He .. . follows close the rigour of the statute. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 4, 66 
(1604) 
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1 
Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the 
skin of an innocent lamb should be made 
parchment? that parchment, being scribbled 
o’er, should undo a man? 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 2, 86. (1590) 
The mysterious virtue of wax and parchment. 
Pes ΒΌΞΚΕ, Conciliation with America. 
1 


“2 
The law hath not been dead, though it hath 
slept. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 90. 
(1604) 
After an existence of nearly twenty years of in- 
nocuous desuetude these laws are brought forth. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Afessage to Congress, 1 
March, 1886. Cleveland afterwards explained 
that he had used these words, which startled 
the country, because he “thought they would 
please the Western taxpayers, who are fond 
of such things.” See his interview in the 
New York Herald, 9 June, 1886. 


3 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2,75. 
An ill plea should be well pleaded. 
Ε H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.312.(1855) 


Is the law of our side? 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1, 54.(1595) 
The laws are with us, and God on our side. 
Rosert SoutHey, Essays: Popular Disaffec- 
tion. (c. 1820) 


5 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s 


Ww, 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v,1,72.(1592) 


6 
Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 181. (1599) 
Free from all restraint and awe, 
Just to the windward of the law. 
Cane CuurcHiLL, The Ghost. Bk. iii, 1. 56. 
1762 


7 
He will give you both the law and the proph- 
ets. 

BERNARD SHAW, Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion. Act ii. (1899) The law, i.e. the Penta- 
teuch, the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Men are not governed by justice, but by law or 
persuasion. 

BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 91. (1910) 


8 
Tis best to keep the established laws, even to 
life’s end. (μὴ τοὺς καθεστῶτας νόμου: ἄριστον 
ἦ σῴζοντα τὸν βίον τελεῖν. 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Antigone, |. 1113. (ς. 441 B.C.) 


9 
I will not say with Lord Hale, that “The law 
will admit of no rival,” ... but I will say 
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that it is a jealous mistress, and requires a 
long and constant courtship. 

JoserH Story, The Value and Importance of 
Legal Studies. (1829) In Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings, p. 523. This is the origin of the phrase. 
See Illinois Law Review, xxvii, 329. 

10 
It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for 
the law so much as for the right. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 
The law will never make men free; it is men who 
have got to make the law free. 
gq th: THOREAU Slavery in Massachusetts.(1854) 


The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient, for the un- 
godly and for sinners, ... for manslayers. 
(εἰδὼς τοῦτο ὅτι δικαίῳ νόμος ov κεῖται.) 

New Testament: 1 Timothy, i, 9. (c. A.D. 62) 
The Vulgate is, “Sciens hoc quia lex iusto 
non est posita, sed iniustis.” 

The best laws, the noblest examples, are produced 
for the benefit of the good from the crimes of 
other men. (Leges egregias, exempla honesta, apud 
bonos ex delictis aliorum gigni.) 

THRASEA PAETUS, Speech, before the Roman 
Senate. (c. A.D. 60) See Tacitus, Annals. Bk. 
Xv, sec. 20. (c. A. Ὁ. 116) 

Good laws are begot by bad actions. (Bonae leges 
ex malis moribus procreantur.) 

Macrosivs, Saturnalia. Bk. ili, 1. 17. (c. A.D. 
400) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 61. 
Sometimes given as “Ex malis moribus fiunt 
bonae leges.” Included by TAvERNER in his 
Translations from Erasmus, with the render- 
ing,‘‘Good lawes be gendred of euyl! maners.” 

According to the common Proverb, “Of evil man- 
ners spring good laws.” 

THOMAS TIMME, tr., Calvin u; on Genesis, Ὁ. 
70. (1578) 

ΠῚ Manners occasion Good laws, as the Handsome 
Children of Ugly Parents. 
THoMas Futter, The History of the University 
of Cambridge, iii, 54. (1655) 
Good laws come from lewd lives. 
James HowELt, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng.,p.9.(1659) 
Good laws often proceed from bad manners. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.364.(1855) 
Ili manners produce good laws. (Dai cattivi cos- 
tumi nascono le buone legai.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelgues Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 195. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


We enact many laws that manufacture crim- 
inals, and then a few that punish them. 
B. R. Tucker, Instead of a Book. (1893) 


13 

Those who fear men like laws. (Ceux qui 

craignent les hommes aiment les lois.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 188. (1746) 

The least of our servitudes is to the law. (La 

moindre de nos servitudes est celle des lois.) 


“VAUVENAROUES, Réflexions. No. 591. (1746) 
14 


It is necessity which makes laws, and force 
which makes them observed. (C’est la néces- 
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sité qui fait les lois, et la force les fait ob- 
server. ) 

VoLTairE, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Des 

Lois. (1764) Quoting “a citizen of London.” 


1 
Laws were made to be broken. 
JoHn Wirson, Noctes Ambrostanae. No. 24. 
(1826) 
Good men must not obey the laws too well. 
EMERSON, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1844) 


Men are never wise but returning from law. 
JoHN WoproEpPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 501. (1623) 


II—Law: Human and Divine 


The law of human society. (Ius humanae so- 
cietatis. ) 
Cicero, De Offictts. Bk. i,ch.7,sec.21.(c.45 B.C.) 
Natural law; the law of mankind.(Ius hominum.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 26, sec. 64. (45 B.C.) 


4 

The bond of union is closer between those 
who belong to the same nation, and closer 
still between those who are citizens of the 
same state. It is for this reason that our fore- 
fathers chose to understand one thing by the 
law of nations (ius gentium), and another by 
the civil or common law (ius civile). 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. iii, ch. 17. (c. 45 B.C.) 
That which natural reason has established 
amongst all men is called the law of nations. 
(Quod naturalis ratio inter omnes homines con- 
stituit, . . . vocatur ius gentium.) 

Gatus, Institutiones Iuris Civilis. Bk. i, sec. 1. 

(A.D. 161) 

The law of nations. (Droict des peuples.) 
RaseELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 44. (1545) 
There is a third kind of law which touches all 
such several bodies politic. . . . And this third is 

the Law of Nations. 

RicHarp Hooxer, Of the Lawes of Ecclesi- 

asticall Politie. Vol. i, ch. 10, sec. 12. (1594) 
Against the law of nature, law of nations. 

MI ton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 890. (1671) 

The law of nations is a system of rules . . . estab- 
lished by universal consent among the civilized 
inhabitants of the world. 

Str WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 

the Laws of England, iv, 66. (1769) 


In every matter the consensus of opinion 
among all nations is to be regarded as the law 
of nature. (Omni autem in re consensio om- 
nium gentium lex naturae putanda est.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 13, sec. 30. (45 B.C.) 
But he the bestes wolde binde 
Only to lawes of nature. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis,iii,272.(1390) 
If forgoten be al lawe positife, 
Remembre the noble lawe of nature. 
Grorcr Asnspy, Active Policy of a Prince, 1. 
695. (ς. 1470) 
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The lawe of nature . . . is referred to all creatures 

as well reasonable as vnreasonable.... It is 

writen in the herte of euery man. 
SAINT-GERMAN, Dyaloge Between Doctor and 

Student, Pt. i, ch. 2. (1531) 

Happy the Man, who, studying Nature’s Laws, 

Thro’ known Effects can trace the secret Cause. 

᾿ Joun Drvypen,tr.,Vergil’s Georgics,ii,698.(1697) 


Draco wrote his laws not with ink, but with 
blood. (ὅτι δι᾽ αἵματος, οὐ διὰ μέλανος, τοὺς νόμους 
ὁ Δράκων ἔγραψεν.) 
Demapes. (c. 360 B.c.) As quoted by Ριυ- 
TARCH, Lives: Solon, ch. 17, sec. 2. 
Draco was the first of all to make laws for the 
use of the Athenians. In those laws he decreed 
that one guilty of any theft whatsoever should be 
punished with death, and added many other stat- 
utes that were excessively severe. 
AuLus Ge ttius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xi, ch. 18. 
(c. a.D. 150) Hence Draconian laws. 


7 
The laws of gods and men. (Leges divumque 
hominumqaue. ) 

Ennivs, Annals. Bk. vii, frag. 227. (c. 180 B. c.) 
The law of God, which we call the moral law, 
must alone be the scope, the rule, and end, of all 
laws. 

Joun Cavin, Institutes of the Christian Re- 

ligion. Ch. 4. (1536) 


Let it be written among the laws of the Per- 
sians and the Medes, that it be not altered. 
(Scribatur iuxta legem Persarum atque Me- 

Old Testament: Esther, i, 19. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Now, O king, establish the decree, and sign the 
writing, that it be not changed, according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not. (Non immutetur quod statutum est a Medis 
et Persis.) 

Old Testament: Daniel, vi, 8. (c. 170 B.C.) 

Darius’ sentence against Daniel. Repeated in 
vi, 12. 

For what his greatness hath decreed, 

Like laws of Persia and of Mede,... 

Must never of repeal admit. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Ghost, ii, 657.(1762) 
His word is no longer the law of the Medes and 
the Persians, as it was at home. 

CuTHBERT BEDE (E. BRADLEY), The Adventures 

of Mr. Verdant Green. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1853) 
Once given, like the law of the Medes and the 
Persians, it altereth not. 

H. Rwer Haccarp, Dawn. Ch. 35. (1884) 

Its laws as irrevocable as those of the Medes and 
Persians. 
: WENTWoRTH, Im the Balance, Ὁ. 107. (1941) 


The Law of Reason or Human Nature. 
Ricwarp Hooxer, Kcclestasticall Politie. Bk. i, 
ch. 8, sec. 8. (1594) In sec. 9 he speaks of 
“Laws of Reason.” 
Instead of the phrase, Law of Nature, you have 
sometimes Law of Reason. 
Jeremy Bentaam, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Works (1843), i, 9. (1780) 
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᾿ 
Connecticut in her blue-laws, laying it down 
as a principle, that the laws of God should be 
the law of the land. 
THomas JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams, 
24 Jan., 1814. 


2 
Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, and 
many and mighty are they; 
But the head and the hoof of the Law and the 
haunch and the hump is—Obey! 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, The Law of the Jungle. 
From The Second Jungle Book. (1895) As 
usually understood, however, the law of the 
jungle is the law of might over right; “lex 
talionis” (The law of retaliation). 
Good rest to all That keep the Jungle Law. 
ΚΊΡΙΙΝΟ, Morning Song in the Jungle. (1895) 
The law of the jungle. 
ELIsABETH HoLpIne, Speak of the Devil, Ὁ. 152. 
(1941) Might makes right. 


3 
Be the lawe of Lydfford. 

WitL1AM LANGLAND, Richard the Redeless, iii, 
145. (1399) 

Heere he thought .. . to call us Theeues ... 
and to charge vs with the Law of Lydford. 

JouHn JeweL, A Replie unto Mr. Hardinges 
Answere, p. 356. (1565) 

It is reported of a judge of the Stannery at Lyd- 
ford, in Devonshire, who having hanged a felon 
among the tinners in the forenoon, sat in judg- 
ment on him in the afternoon. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 120.(1629) 
I oft have heard of Lydford Law, 

How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after. 

WittiaM Browne, Lidford Castle. (1644) 
First hang and draw, 

Then hear the case by Lidford law. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies (1840), i1,399.(1662) 
Hang a man first, and try him afterwards; Lid- 
ford law, you know! 

Joun OZELL, tr., Moliére, iv, 215. (1714) 

And by Lydfor’ law if they will, hang first and 
try after. 

CuHarLes Kincsiey, Westward Hol Ch. 14. 
(1855) Lidford is a little village between 
Tavistock and Okehampton. 

Are you going to hang him anyhow—and try 
him afterwards? 

Marx Twain, Innocents at Home. Ch. 5. (c. 
1894) 

ΤΕΌΡΛΕΤ JUSTICE, see under JUSTICE. 


Under correction, my good Lord, I have had 
Halifax law—to be condemned first and in- 
quired upon after. 
EARL OF LEICESTER. (1586) See Morttey, His- 
tory of the United Netherlands, i, 444. 
At Hallifax the law so sharpe doth deale, 
That whoso more than thirteen pence doth steale, 
They have a jyn that wondrous quick and well 
Sends thieves all headless into heaven or hell. 
Joun Tayior tHe Wartrr-Port, Halifax Law 
(1630). Whoever committed theft in the 
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liberty of Halifax was to be executed on the 
Halifax gibbet, a kind of guillotine. Hence 
Halifax law. 
Hallifaxe lawe hath ben executed in kinde, I am 
already hanged, and now we cum to examine 
and consider of the evidence. 
Str THoMAS WENTWORTH, Letter 0 Lord 
Mountmorris. (a. 1641) See Notes and 
Queries, ser. ν, vol. iv, p. 16. 


§ 
They were mostly torys & such as [Capt.] 
Sanders has given Lynchs Law too for Deal- 
ing with the Negroes. 

CHARLES LyNncH, Letter to W. Hay, 11 May, 

1782. 

Colonel Charles Lynch, a brother of the founder 
of Lynchburg, was an officer of the American 
Revolution. The country was thinly settled, and 
infested by a lawless band of tories and des- 
peradoes. The necessity of the case involved 
desperate measures, and Colonel Lynch, then a 
leading Whig, apprehended and had them pun- 
ished without any superfluous legal ceremony. 
Hence the origin of the phrase “Lynch law.” 

Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Vir- 

ginia. (1845) 

Lynch Law. Named after Captain William Lynch 
(1742-1820) of Pittsylvania County, Va., and 
later of Pendleton District, S.C. 

Dictionary of American English: Lynch.(1942) 


6 

The lawe . . . as in treason is used in thys 
realme by the lawe marshall vppon warre 
rered. 

Str THomas More, The Debellacyon of Salem 
and Bizance. Pt. ii, ch. 15. (1533) 

According to the law mershal thei wer adiudged 
to die. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle: Henry VIII, p. 231. 
(a. 1548) 

Let his neck answer for it, if there is any martial 
law in the world. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 8, 46. (1599) 
Martial law was neither more nor less than the 
will of the general who commands the army. In 
fact, martial law meant no law at all. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, in Hansarp, Parlia- 
mentary Debates. Ser. iii, vol. cxv, p. 880. 
(1851) The Latin phrase, “Ius gladii” (The 
law of the sword), is a sort of equivalent. 


Lawe of armes, droict darmes. 
JEHAN PascRAvE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
237/2. (1530) 
He might have kepte theim in straite prison, by 
juste lawe of Armes. 

Epwarb HALL, Chronicle, p. 255. (a. 1548) 
Unto Satan the professed rebel against him . . . 
he did vouchsafe the benefit of the law of Armes 
or duel, 

THomas Jackson, Commentaries upon the 

Apostles’ Creed, viii, xiv, sec. 2. (1626) 


There is a written and an unwritten law. Writ- 
ten law is that under which we live in differ- 
ent cities, but that which has arisen from cus- 
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tom is called unwritten law. (νόμου διαιρέσεις 
δύο' ὁ μὲν yap αὐτοῦ γεγραμμένος, ὁ δὲ ἄγραφο-.) 
Prato. (c. 375 B.c.) As quoted by DIocENES 
LarErtius, Plato. Sec. 86. The Latin is ‘Lex 
non scripta.” 
Dementia Americana; the unwritten law. 
DELPHIN MICHAEL De.mas. Coining a phrase, 
at the trial of his client, Harry Thaw, for the 
murder of Stanford White, in 1907, to explain 
Thaw’s action. He succeeded in having Thaw 
declared insane. 


1 
Stopford law, no stake, no draw. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 301. (1678) 
Stopford law; no stake, no draw. ...Com- 
monly used to signify that only such as con- 
tribute to the liquor, are entitled to drink of it. 

Grose, A Provincial Glossary, Ὁ. 157. (1787) 
Stopport [Stockport] law, no stake, no draw. 

. Only those who contribute to an under- 
taking may reap any benefit from it. Stockport 
is half in Lancashire and half in Cheshire. 

J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 110. (1917) 


2 

First Clown: Argal, he that is not guilty of 

his own death shortens not his own life. 

Second Clown: But is this law? 

First C.: Ay, marry is’t; crowner’s quest law. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 21. (1600) 


3 
A sumptuary law. (Lex sumptuaria.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iii, sec. 52. (c. A.D. 116) 
4 But thou were worthi be cled 
In stafford blew, ffor thou art alway adred. 
UnKNown, Towneley Plays, p. 29. (c. 1400) 
Stafford blue, blue from bruises and beating. 
I threatned .. . to deale by Stafford law. 
Unxnown, Hay Any Work, Aiij. (1589) A 
beating; a pun upon the word staff. 
The Alkoran established by Stafford law. 
WILLIAM BEDWELL, Mohammedis Imposturae. 
Ch. 1, sec. 26. (1615) 
Is this lawe?—Yes, Stafford’s lawe. 
Heywoop, The Captives. Act iii, sc. 2. (1624) 
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5 

But if the King make special] lawes, 
euery subject is bound to know that /gnoran- 
tia Turis will excuse no man. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Works: Meditations upon the 
Creed, 1099. (1629) The proverb is, “Igno- 
rantia iuris quod quisque tenetur scire nemi- 
nem excusat” (Ignorance of the law which 
everyone is bound to know is no excuse), 
or, more simply, ‘“Ignorantia iuris neminem 
excusat.” 

Ignorance of the law excuses no man: not that 
all men know the law, but because ’tis an excuse 
every man will plead, and no man can tell how 
to confute him. 

Joun Sewnen, Table-Talk: Law. (a. 1654) 
Ignorance of the law is no excuse in any coun- 
try. If it were, the laws would lose their effect, 
because it can be always pretended. 

Jtryrrson, Letter to M. Limosin, 1787. 
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6 
Quod non apperet non est—that which does 
not appear must be taken in law as if it were 
not. 
H. Broom, Legal Maxims, p. 164. (1845) 
We are . . . foolish slaves of mere sense, shaping 
our lives on the legal maxim that things which 
are non-apparent must be treated as non-existent. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Philippians, i, 27.(1909) 


7 

The laws place the safety of all before the 
safety of individuals. (Leges omnium salutem 
singulorum saluti anteponunt.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iii, ch. 19, sec. 64. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 

The safety of the people shall be the highest 
law. (Salus populi suprema lex esto.) 

Cicero, De Legibus. Bk. iii, sec. 3. (45 B.C.) 
Derived by tradition from the Twelve Tables 
of Roman law. 

Judges ought above all to remember the Con- 
clusion of the Roman Twelve Tables: Salus 
populi suprema lex; and to know that Lawes, ex- 
cept they bee in Order to that End, are but 
Things Captious, and Oracles not well Inspired. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Essays: Of Judicature. (1597) 


8 

When you have no basis for an argument, 
abuse the plaintiff. (In hominem dicendum 
est igitur, cum oratio argumentationem non 
habeat.) 

Cicero, Pro Flacco. Sec. 10. (59 B.c.) Usually 
stated, “If you have a weak case, abuse the 
other side.” 

Then, if at any time you find you have the worst 
end of the staff, leave off the cause and fall upon 
the person of your adversary. 

Joun Wison, The Cheats. Act i, sc. 4. (1662) 
Bluster, sputter, question, cavil; but be sure that 
your argument be intricate enough to confound 
the court. 

WYCcHERLEY, Plain-Dealer. Act iii, sc. 1. (1676) 
When facts were weak, his native cheek 
Brought him serenely through. 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt Cellars. (1885) Quoted 

as being said of an “eminent lawyer.” 


An argument derived from authority is of the 
greatest force in law. (Argumentum ab auc- 
toritate fortissimum est in lege.) 

oe Epwarp CoKE, On Littleton, p. 144. (1628) 


in urists speak of Gaius Seius and Lucius Titius. 

PLutTarcH, Moralia: The Roman Questions, 

271E. (c. a.p. 94) The Roman equivalents 

τ John Doe and Richard Roe. See under 
OHN. 


In trying to give fair color to a bad case, you 
condemn it. (Malam rem cum velis honestare 
improbes. ) 

Pustitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.402.(c.43 B.C.) 
Hard cases make bad law, i.e. lead to legislation 
for exceptions. 

V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 479. (1902) 

A ROTTEN CASE ABIDES NO HANDLING, see CASE. 
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1 
With litigation do laws grow, with litigation 
is right attained. (Litigando jura crescunt, 
litigando jus acquiritur. ) 
ἘΑΒΕΙΑΙΒ, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Quoting a legal maxim of unknown origin. 


No man is bound to accuse himself. 

JoHN SELDEN, 7able-Talk: Law. (a. 1654) 

I hope your Worship will not be angry; .. am 
I obliged to accuse myself ? 

DeEFoE, The Behaviour of Servants, p.94.(1724) 
The witnesses might have refused to give evidence 
on the ground that, by so doing, they might in- 
criminate themselves. 

Montacu WritiamMs, Leaves of Life. Ch. 18. 
(1868) The legal maxim is, “Nemo tenetur 
seipsum accusare” (No man is bound to 
incriminate himself). 


3 

Ye must speke to the schryne for a ‘“‘cepe cop- 
pus,” 

Ellys ye must be fayn to retorn with ‘‘non est 
inventus.” 

Unxnown, Mankind, |. 774. (c. 1475) “Non 
est inventus,” he was not found. The an- 
swer made by the sheriff in the return of 
the writ when the defendant is not to be 
found in his bailiwick. 

Sheriffes & officers wil returne writs with a tarde 
venit, or with a non est inuentus. 

Pai.trp Stuspes, The Anatomie of Abuses, sig. 
Kj. (1583) 

The empty bottome [of his purse] returned him 
a writ of Non est inuentus. 

Rospert GREENE, Never Too Late, sig. H3. 
(1590) There are hundreds of legal maxims, 
and dozens of books about them. See Bon- 
SER, Proverb Literature, pp. 435-439. Here 
are a few of the better known ones: “A 
facto ad ius non datur consequentia” (From 
fact to law no deduction is permissible) ; 
“Actus Dei nemini facit iniuriam” (The act 
of God does no one an injury) ; “Actus me 
invito factus non est meus actus” (An act 
done against my will is not my act; “Actus 
non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea” (The act 
does not constitute a criminal unless the mind 
is criminal); “Cessante ratione legis cessat 
ipsa lex’? (When the reason for a law no 
longer exists the law ceases to exist) ; “Con- 
sensus facit legem” (Agreement makes law) ; 
“Consuetudo est optimus interpres legum” 
(Custom is the best interpreter of the laws) ; 
“Consuetudo pro lege servatur” (Custom is 
held as law); ‘De minimis non curat lex” 
(The law does not concern itself with trifles) ; 
“Dormiunt aliquando leges, nunquam mori- 
untur” (Laws sleep sometimes, but never 
die); “Ita lex scripta” (Thus is the law 
written), which Ulpianus expanded to “Du- 
rum est, sed ita lex scripta est” (It is hard, 
but the law is so written) ; ““Leges posteriores 
priores contrarias abrogant” (Later laws re- 
peal former ones which are inconsistent) ; 
“Lex aliquando sequitur aequitatem” (Law 
sometimes follows equity), an expression 
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stemming from Cicero, De Offictis, i, 19; 
“Lex neminem cogit ad impossibile” (The 
law forces no one to do what is impossible) ; 
“Quaestio fit de legibus, non de personis” 
(The question is what is the law, not who 
are the parties) ; “Regula ex iure, non ius ex 
regula sumitur” (The practice is derived 
from the law, not the law from the prac- 
tice) ; “Vigilantibus, non dormientibus, sub- 
veniunt iura” (The vigilant, not the sleepers, 
are assisted by the laws) and finally, “Lex 
dilationes exhorret” (The law abhors delays). 
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Doctors purge the body, preachers the con- 
science, lawyers the purse. (Geistliche reini- 
gen das Gewissen, Aerzte den Leib, Juristen 
den Beutel. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 329. (1856) A German proverb. 


Few lawyers die well, few physicians live well. 
᾿ WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 321. (1605) 


A good lawyer, an evil neighbour. (Bon avo- 
cat, mauvais voisin. ) 

RANDLE CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Avocat. (1611) 
The Spanish form is, ‘Buen abogado, mal 
vecino.”” Common to many languages. 

A good lawyer, a bad neighbor. 
᾽ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


Oh Sammy, Sammy, vy worn’t there a alleybi? 
Dickens, The Pickwick Papers. Ch. 34. (1837) 


8 

King Corny ... has ended... by being 
his own lawyer; he has drawn his own will so 
that any lawyer could drive a coach and six 
through it. 

Maria Eocewortnu, Ormond. Ch. 18. (1817) 
He who is his own lawyer, has a fool for his 
client. 

: CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 76. (1875) 


The heauiest thing that is, is one Etcetera. 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 38. (1578) 
Heaviest because it implies a number of un- 
specified things, too numerous to mention. 
Lawyers’ etceteras, in their bills of costs, 
were proverbial. The French say, “Heaven 
protect us from a lawyer’s etceteras.” 


10 

Of three things the Deuill makes his messe, 

Of Lawyers tongues, of Scriueners fingers, 

you the third may gesse. [Women] 

JOHN FLorio, Second Frutes, fo. 179. (1591) 

Corrupt and conscienceless lawyers you will con- 

fess to be sharp and wounding brambles. The 

Italians have a shrewd proverb against them: 

“The devil makes his Christmas-pies of lawyers’ 

tongues and clerks’ fingers.” 

ἴθ ΜᾺ ΑΡΑΜ8, Sermons (1862), ἰΐ,482.(1629) 


God works wonders now and then: 
Behold: a lawyer, an honest man. 
FranKx1in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
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1 
Lawyers, preachers, and tomtit’s eggs, there 
are more of them hatched than come to per- 
fection. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. 
Necessity knows no law; I know some attorneys 
of the same. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
See also under NECESSITY. 


2 
An old Physician, and a young Lawyer. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 652. (1732) 
See under Doctor. 
The King can make a Serjeant, but not a Lawyer. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Na. 4613. 
You are one of those Lawyers that never heard 
of Littleton. 
THomas FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No. 5858. 


3 
I know you lawyers can, with ease, 
Twist words and meanings as you please. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. ii, No. 1. (1727) 
Lawyers are always more ready to get a man 
into troubles than out of them. 
GOLDSMITH, The Good-Natured Man. Act iii. 
(1768) 
Lawyers and asses always die in their shoes. 
HARLAND AND WILKINSON, Lancashire Folk- 
lore, p. 20. (1867) 


4 
Lawyers houses are built on the heads of fools. 
GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 949. 
(1640) After the old French proverb, “Les 
maisons des avocats sont faictes de la teste 
des folz.” 
The lawyer replied, . . . this house [his own] is 
made of asses heads and fools skulls. 
James Howe tL, Parly of Beasts, Ὁ. 17. (1660) 
Fools and obstinate Men make Lawyers rich. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1565. 
(1732) The Spanish form is, “Necios y 
porfiados hacen ricos los letrados”; the Ital- 
ian, “I sciocchi e gli ostinati arrichiscon gli 
avvocati.” 
Court fool: the plaintiff. 
AMBROSE BrerceE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


A client twixt his attorney and counsellor 15 
like a goose twixt two foxes. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11.(1659) 
A countryman between two lawyers, is like a 
fish between two cats. 
; FRANKLIN, Poor Richarad’s Almanack, 1734. 


Clergymen can marry you, but if you find you 
have made a mistake, in order to get unmar- 
ried, you have to hire a lawyer. 

ELBERT Husparp, Philistine, xxv, 158. (1908) 
Lawyer: The only man in whom ignorance of 
the law is not punished. 

2 ΕἸΒΕΚῚ Husparb, Book of Epigrams. (c. 1910) 


Lawyers earn their bread in the sweat of their 
browbeating. 
James Huneker, Painted Veils, p. 142. (1920) 
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8 
That one hundred and fifty lawyers should do 
business together ought not to be expected. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Autobiography, p. 49. 
(1820) Referring to the Congress of the US. 


9 

I would be loth to speak ill of any person who 
I do not know deserves it, but I am afraid he 
is an attorney. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. (1786) See Mrs. P1022Z1, 
Johnsoniana. 


10 
The best and most blameless interpreter of 
the law, though he thought that even in those 
dread days there should be no sword in the 
hand of Justice. (Optimus atque | interpres 
legum sanctissimus. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 78. (c. A.D. 120) 

Referring to Pegasus, who had just been ap- 

- pointed Praefectus Urbi in Rome. 
I think we may class the Jawyer in the natural 
history of monsters. 


JOHN Keats,Letter to G. Keats. 13 March,1819. 
12 


The oyster is for the judge. the shells are for 
the litigants. (L’huitre est pour le juge, | Les 
écailles pour les plaideurs.) 

La FONTAINE, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 21. (1668) 
The fable of the dispute as to who owned 
the oyster. The judge settled it by eating the 
oyster and giving the complainants the shell. 

Blind plaintiff, lame defendant, share 
The friendly law’s impartial care: 

A shell for him, a shell for thee, 

The middle is the lawyer’s fee. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1733. 

I never had any over-strong affection for lawyers 
—gentlemen that eat the oysters and leave their 
clients the shells. 


ΕΣ E. ὅΜΕΌσΕΥ, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 49. (1850) 
1 


Kick an attorney downstairs and he'll stick 
to you for life. 

V.S. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 24. (1902) 
Two attorneys can live in a town, when one 
cannot. i.e. they make work for each other. 

V. 5. Lean, Collectanca, iv, 169. 


14 
The lawyers rejected the counsel of God. (οἱ 
γνομικοὶ ah βουλὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ἠθέτησαν.) 

New Testament: Luke, vii, 30. (c. a.v. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Legis periti consilium Dei 
spreverunt.” 

Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne... . Woe 
unto vou, lawvers! for ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge. (oval ὑμῖν τοῖς νομικοῖς.) 

New Testament: Luke, xi, 46, 52. The Vulgate 

‘ is, “δὲ vobis Legisperitis.” 

5 

The quirks and quiddities of the Logicians. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 138. (1579) 

But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry VI, ii, 4, 17. (1591) 
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Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? 
Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his 
cases, his tenures, and his tricks? 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 107. (1600) 
Full of quibble and of quiddity. 

W. 5. Grpert, Patience. Act ii. (1881) 


1 
They say the Lawyers haue the deuill and al. 
Tuomas NasHE, Pierce Penilesse, A3. (1592) 
Be Lawyers, get the Diuell and all. 
Warner, Albion’s England, xvi, 103. (1606) 


2 
The good have no need of an advocate. (μὴ 
δεῖσθαι βοηθείας.) 
Pxocion, when criticized for appearing in be- 
half of an unworthy client. (c. 325 B.c.) See 
Prutarcn, Lives: Phocion. Ch. 10, sec. 5. 


3 
Retained by me, you plead his cause. (Hinc 
stas, illim causam dicis.) 
Prautus, Menaechmi, 1. 799. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how. 
Wittram Cowper, Report of an Adjudged 
Case, 1. 25. (1780) 
He is no lawyer who cannot take two sides. 
CuHaries Lams, Letter to Samuel Rogers, Dec., 


1833. 
4 


Law-mongering lawyers, turning black to 
white. (Les peruers aduocatz . . . tourne le 
noir en blanc.) 

RasELais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 44. (1545) 
There is no cause so bad which doth not find a 
lawyer to defend it. (Vous sgauez si maulaise 
cause qui ne trouve son aduocat.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 44. 


5 
Fair and softly, as lawyers go to heaven. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
Come, now let’s talk with deliberation, fair and 
softly, as lawyers go to Heaven. 

Mortevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 28. (1694) 
You buy as slowly as lawyers go to heaven, and 
that takes a long time. 

Apert R. SmitH, The Fortunes of the Scat- 

tergood Family. Ch. 15. (1845) 
An inch every Good Friday, the rate lawyers go 
to Heaven. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. ii, vol. i, p. 267. (1856) 
By degrees, as lawyers go to Heaven. 

G. F. NortHaz, Folk Phrases. (1894) 

Why does a hearse horse snicker 
Hauling a lawyer away? 
Cart Sanppurc, The Lawyers Know Too 
Much. (1920) 


6 
Trafficking in the mad wrangles of the noisy 
court, he lets out for hire his anger and his 
speech. (Clamosi rabiosa fori | iurgia vendens 
improbus iras { et verba focat.) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 172. (c. A.D. 60) 

Referring to a lawyer. 

What is the price of your voice? (Quod vocis 
pretium P) 


Juvenat, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 119. (ς, a.p. 120) | 


Referring to ἃ lawyer’s fee. 


Than sayde the Cornysh daw, 
Lytle money lytle lawe. 
Unknown, Parlament of Byrdes, |. 146. (c. 
1550) See Haztirr, Early Popular Poetry, 
fii, 174. 
No fee, no law. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Works, iii, 26. (1597) 
A man might as well [try to] open an oister 
neu a knife, as a Jawyer’s mouth without a 
ee. 
BarTtON Horypay, Technogamia. Act ii, sc. 5. 
(1618) 
Corn him well he’ll work the better. Taken from 
the usage given to horses. Apply’d to the giving 
of large fees that you may be the better serv’d. 
᾿ JAMES ΚΕΙΙΥ, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 79. (1721) 


The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 2, 83. (1590) 


’Tis like the breath of an unfee’d lawyer, you 
ες me nothing for it [so it is worth noth- 
ing]. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 143. (1605) 

Ἂ lawyer’s opinion is worth nothing unless paid 
or. 

V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 393. (1902) The 
Germans say, “A lawyer and a wagon-wheel 
must be well-greased.” 

9 The law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 
1, 238. (1597) 


What’s the first excellence in a lawyer? Tau- 
tology. What the second? Tautology. What 
the third? Tautology—as an old pleader said 
of action. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Funeral. Act i. (1701) 
Steele is paraphrasing Demosthenes. See 


under ORATORY. 


No good attorney will ever go to law. 
ToORRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 206. (1666) 
A wise lawyer never goes to law himself. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.303.(1855) 
A lawyer never goes to law himself. 
V. 5. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 393. (1902) 


12 
The robes of lawyers are lined with the ob- 
stinacy of litigants. (Le vesti degl’ avvocati 
sono foderate dell’ ostinazion dei litiganti. ) 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 

p. 75, (1853) An Italian proverb. 

Lawyers’ gowns are lined with the wilfulness of 
their clients. 
aa ΒΕ, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 439, (1855) 


A good lawyer must be a great liar. 
Eowarp Warp, Writings, ii, 319. (1703) Cited 
as “a common saying.” 


“1 
The lawyer never dieth a beggar. The lawyer 
can never want a livyng till the yearth want 
men. 
THoMAS Wi1son, The Arte of Rhetorique, 
p. 20b. (1553) 


LEADER 


Most good lawyers live well, work hard, and 
die poor. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, Speech, Charleston, S.C., 
10 May, 1847. 


1 
That litigious she pettifogger. 

WYCHERLEY, Plain-Dealer. Act i, sc. 1. (1676) 
Shyster lawyers——a set of turkey-buzzards whose 
touch is pollution and whose breath is pestilence. 

G. G. Foster, New York in Slices, p. 20. (1849) 


2 

It would (to use a Yankee phrase) puzzle a 
dozen Philadelphia lawyers to unriddle the 
conduct of the democrats. 

Unknown, The Balance, 15 Nov., 1803, p. 363. 
The New England folks have a saying that three 
Philadelphia lawyers are a match for the very 
devil himself. 

Unknown, Salem Observer, 13 March, 1824. 
I undertook . . . to plead for myself against half 
a dozen Philadelphia lawyers, renowned as they 
are for their extraordinary cunning. 

T. Brotuers, The United States, p. 17. (1839) 
We have an expression in New York, when we 
meet a very difficult problem—‘You will have 
to get a Philadelphia lawyer to solve that.” Few 
people know that there is a basis of truth in the 
expression, for in 1735, when no New York 
lawyer could be obtained to defend John Peter 
Zenger, accused of criminal libel, because his two 
lawyers, James Alexander and William Smith, 
having challenged the jurisdiction of the court, 
had already been disbarred, the friends of Zenger 
came to Philadelphia and obtained the services 
of Andrew Hamilton, then eighty years of age, 
to go to New York without fee, and defend the 
action in the face of a hostile court. 

Harry WEINBERGER, The Liberty of the Press. 

Address at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
9 March, 1934. 


LAZINESS, see Sloth 
LEADER 


3 
The chief of the flock which leads it to the 
pasture-grounds is only an animal like the rest. 
ANI, Teaching. No. 54. (c. 2000 B.C.) 
Whoever is foremost, leads the herd. (Und wer 
der Vorderste ist, fiuhrt die Heerde.) 
ScuItLer, Wallenstetn’s Tod. Act iii, sc. 4, 1. 10. 
(1709) 
And when we think we lead we most are led. 
j Byron, The Two Foscart. Act ii, sc. 1. (1822) 


Woe to the age that has lost its leader; woe 
to the boat that has lost its oarsman. 
: Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kama,fo.91a.(c.450) 


This County . . . takes the Lead. 
ARCHBISHOP HERRING, Speech, at York, 24 
Sept., 1745. 
He took the lead in every jovial conversation. 
Davin Hume, History of England. Bk. ii, ch. 
27, p. 127. (1761) 
They take the lead, and lose it . . . by turns. 
AURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 
The Rose: Paris. (1768) 
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For a mile or more the doctor took the lead. 
Ἂ Tuomas Hoop, Up the Rhine, p. 5. (1840) 


There is no reason to despair with Teucer as 
our leader. (Nil desperandum Teucro duce. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 7. (23 B.C.) 

You shall be safe with me as your leader. (Me 
duce tutus eris.) 

Ovwp, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 58. (c. 1 B.C.) 
With me as leader, ye men, control your anxieties. 
(Me duce damnosas, homines, conpescite curas.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 69. (c. 1 B.C.) 
A good leader makes a good company. (Bonus 
dux bonum reddit comitem.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. viii, No. 100. 

(1503) A good general makes good soldiers, 
a good father good children. 

Follow your leader, boys. 

Σ Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 13. (1838) 


It is a kindness to lead the sober; a duty to 
lead the drunk. 
Ἦν. S. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Don 
Victor Naez and El Rey, Nelto. (c. 1824) 


8 
Lead on the way. 
MARLowE, Edward 1]. Act ii, sc. 2. (1590) 
Lead thou the way. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, p. 90. (1599) 
The first to lead the Way, to tempt the Flood. 
Dryben, tr., Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 123. (1697) 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Otiver GoLtpsmMiTH, The Deserted Village, }. 
170. (1770) 


He was leader of leaders. (Dux erat ille du- 
cum.) 


ou Herotdes. Epis. viii, 1. 46. (10 B.C.) 
1 


An army of stags led by a lion is more formid- 
able than an army of lions led by a stag. 
(φΦοβερώτερόν ἐστιν ἐλάφων στρατόπεδον ἡγουμένου 
λέοντας 7 λεόντων ἐλάφου.) 
ΡιυτΆΚΟΗ, Chabriae Apophthegmata. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 
95) The Latin is, “Formidabilior cervorum 
exercitus, duce leone, quam leonum cervo.” 


Many ... had seen...the fruits of bad 
leadership in Cabul, and had learnt to value the 
truth of the proverb, . . . that “a herd of deer 


led by a lion was more formidable to the enemy 
than a herd of lions led by a deer.” 
Ῥω, F. ΒΌΤΙΕΝ, Sir Charles Napier, p.150.(1890) 


A leader, once hated, his deeds, whether good 
or ill, tell against him. (Inviso semel principi 
seu bene seu male facta premunt.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 7. (c. ἃ. ἢ. 109) 
Reason and calm judgment, the qualities spe- 
cially belonging to a leader. (Ratione et consilio 
propnis ducis artibus.) 
gg ACCS, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 20 


It seems that you have many that lead, but 

none that will follow. (ὑμεῖς οἴκατε rods μὲν 

ἄρχοντας ἔχειν, τοὺς δὲ ἀρξομένους οὐκ ἕξειν.) 
Τηεονοτύϑ, History. Bk. vii, ch. 162. (ς. 445 
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B.C.) Gerlon, of Syracuse, to the Athenian 
envoys who came to ask his aid against 
Xerxes. 
Another . . . would neither lead nor drive. 
Sm Rocer 1, ἜΒΤΒΑΝΟΕ, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 80. (1667) 
Neither lead nor drive. An untoward, unmanage- 
able person. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1678) 
People are more easily led than driven. 
D. H. Frvx, Release from Nervous Tension, 
p. 39. (1943) 


LEAF 


4 
Naie she will tourne the leafe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Except soch men thinke them selves wiser than 
Cicero for teaching of eloquence, they must be 
content to turne a new leafe. 

Rocer AscHaM, The Scholemaster (Arber), 

p. 121. (1570) 
At once I turn the leaf. (Je tourne ἃ l’instant 
le feuillet.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 37. (1580) 
Schoole him to turn-ouer a new leafe. 

GABRIEL Harvey,Works (Grosart) ,ii,328.(1593) 
Turn over a new leaf. 

Tomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act iv, sc. 2. (1604) Seprey, Bellamira, iii. 
(1687) PauLtpinc, Bucktatls, v, 1. (1815) 
Burke, Rip Van Winkle, i. 1. (1865) Prvero, 
Benefit of the Doubt, i. (1895) etc., etc. 

It’s never too late to turn over a new leaf. 

CUNNINGHAM, Bancock Murder Case, p. 117. 
(1942) 


2 
We all do fade as a leaf. (Cecidimus quasi 
folium universi.) 
Old Testament : Isaiah, lxiv, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 
They will soon cast their leafs. 
JaMEs Hower, Dodona’s Grove: To the 
Prince. (1640) 


8 
I took a leaf out of their book. 
B. H. Μλασκιν, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. vii, ch. 2. 
(1809) I imitated them. 
It is a great pity that some of our instructors 
... will not take a leaf out of the same book. 
THomas Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Pt. i, 
ch. 2. (1861) 
You should have taken a leaf out of his book. 
THomas Harpy, The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Ch. 16. (1886) 


4 
It is time to give over, at least, to turn down 
a leaf. 
Francis Ospourne, Characters. Works (1673), 
p. 647. (a. 1659) 


δ 
I have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 3, 23. (1606) See 
under Aor. 
Ere yet the green leaf of her days was come. 
W. R. Spencer, Poems, p. 44. (1811) 


LEAP 


LEAN 
6 


As lene was his hors as is a rake. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 289. 
(c. 1386) 
I waxe as leyne as anny rake. 

Unxnown, Early Miscellanies, p. 8. (c. 1480) 
His bodie Jeane as any rake. 

ArtHuR GOLDING, tr., Ovid, ii, 967. (1567) 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we be- 
come rakes. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 1, 23. (1607) 
Maigres comme pies, as leane as rakes, we say. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Maigre. (1611) 


His sleep, his mete, his drink is him biraft, 
That lene he wex, and drye as is a shaft. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 503. (c. 1386) 


8 
Lean as a shotten herring. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., p. 18. (1659) 
A shotten fish is a fish that has spawned. 
He looks like a shotten herring. 
BERTHELSON, Dictionary: Shotten. (1754) 


9 
A lean dog to get through a hedge. Spare peo- 
ple most easy to pull through an illness. 

V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 393. (1902) 
A lean dog for a hard road. 

J. C. Brunce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1917) 
A lean horse for a long race. 


Ὁ PIONTAGUE, Broadway Stomach, p. 115. (1940) 
1 


Snapping so short makes you look so lean. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 345. (1678) 

Snap short makes you look so lean, miss. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


11 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 194. (1599) 


LEAP 


12 
Hee will leape at a crust. 
THOMAS DrRaxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 94. (1633) 
I believe, Colonel, Mr. Neverout can leap at a 
crust better than you. 
Pk Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


It is to-day, my dear, that I take the perilous 
leap. (C’est adjourd’hui, ma belle amie, que 
je fais le saut perilleux. ) 

Henry IV or FRANCE, to Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
when about to enter the Catholic Church. 
(1593) Quoted by Voltaire, when on his 
deathbed. (1778) 


1 
Now I am about to take my last voyage, a 
great leap in the dark. 
THomas Hoses, when about to die. (1679) 
See Warxins, Anecdotes of Men of Learn- 


- ing. 
A little before you made a leap in the dark. 
ἊΣ THomas Browne, Letters from the Dead. 
a. 1682) 
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Now I am for Hob’s Voyage;—a great leap in 
the dark. 
Sir Joun VANBRUGH, The Provok’d Wife. Act 
οὶ, sc. 6. (1697) Referring to matrimony. 
Like matrimony, like death, a leap in the dark. 
Deror, Moll Flanders (1840), p. 75. (1721) 
The “leap in the dark” is the least to be dreaded. 
Lorp Byron, Diary, 5 Dec., 1813. 
I saw the feeble fools were wavering, and, to 
save all, made a leap in the dark. 
BENJAMIN DIsRAELI, Vivian Grey. Bk. ii, ch. 
16. (1826) Repeated in Endymion. Ch. 66. 
The spiritual life is a grand experiment which 
ends in an experience; but it is not merely a 
leap in the dark. 
Dean W. R. INGE. (c. 1930) See MARCHANT, 
Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge, No. 3. 


1 
She doth not leap an inch from a shrew. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 256. (1678) 
She cannot leap an Inch from a Slut. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4121.(1732) 


2 
He is ready to leap over nine hedges. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 353. (1678) 


3 

Who . . . winking leap’d into destruction. 
SHAKESPEARE, JJ Henry IV, i, 3, 33. (1598) 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, see under LOOK. 


LEARNING 
Γ See also Education, Knowledge, Wisdom 


We learn from our fathers. (ἂπ πατέρων μάθος.) 
ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 146. (c. 595 B.C.) 
See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 411. 


5 
How to get rid of having anything to unlearn. 
(τὸ περιαιρεῖν τὸ ἀπομανθάνειν.) 

ANTISTHENES, when asked what learning is the 
most necessary. (c. 375 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Antisthenes, vi, 7. BACON, A poph- 
thegms, No. 177, renders it, “To unlearn 
what is nought.” 

He does not right who unlearns what he has 
learned. (Haud aequum facit, qui quod didicit, 
id dediscit.) 

PLautus, Amphitruo, |. 686. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The mind is slow in unlearning what it has been 
long in learning. (Dediscit animus sero quod 
didicit diu.) 

SENECA, Troades, 1. 633. (c. A.D. 60) 

It is the worst of madness to learn what has to 
be unlearnt. (Extremae est dementiae discere 
dediscenda.) 

Erasmus, CoNoqguia: De Ratione Studii.( 1524) 
Child of Nature, learn to unlearn. 

; DisraE.l, Contarina Fleming. Pt. i, ch.1.(1832) 


He who learns and forgets is like a woman 
who bears and buries. 
s Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin,fo.99a.(c. 450) 


Learning is pleasant fruit from bitter root. 
(Doctrina est fructus dulcis radicis amarae.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 40. (c. 
175 8. 6.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p.626. 
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Without learning, life is but an image of death. 
(Sine doctrina vita est quasi mortis imago.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 1. 
The living man who does not learn is dark, dark, 
like one walking in the night. 
WittuaMm MIneE, tr., Ming-hsin pao-chien. In 
the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Aug., 1818. 


8 
Learn from the learned, but the unlettered 
teach. (Disce sed a doctis, indoctos ipse do- 
ceto.) 

CATO (Ὁ), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 23. (c. 150 8. ο.) 
We can only learn from our betters. 

M. J. Apter, How to Read a Book, Ὁ. 32.(1940) 


9 
Forwhy men seyth, “impressiones lighte 
Ful lightly been ay redy to the flighte.” 
Cuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 1238. 
(c. 1380) 
Soon learnt, soon forgotten. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 489. 
(1855) 
10 
Wear your learning, like your watch, in a pri- 
vate pocket; and do not pull it out, and strike 
it, merely to show that you have one. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 22 Feb., 1748. 
Swallow all your learning in the morning, but 
digest it in company in the evenings. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 10 May, 1751. 
11 


As a field, however fertile, cannot be fruitful 
without cultivation, neither can a mind with- 
out learning. (Ut ager, quamvis fertilis, sine 
cultura fructuosus esse non potest, sic sine 
doctrina animus.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. ii, 

‘s ch. 5, sec. 13. (45 B.C.) 
Learning without thought is useless; thought 
without learning is dangerous. 

Conructus, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (c. 500 
B.c.) Legge, tr. Marshman prefers “reflec- 
tion’ to “thought.” 

There is a love of knowing without the love of 
learning—a beclouding which leads to dissipa- 
tion of mind. 

Conructius, Analects. Bk. xvii, ch. 8. 

To be fond of learning is to be near to knowledge. 

Conrucivs, Doctrine of the Mean. Ch.20,sec.10. 

13 
Learning is the eye of the mind. 
TromMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 111. (1633) 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain. 
BuTLer, Huprsras; i, iii, 1339. (1663) 
14 
Missing one doth learne. (Fallando si impara. ) 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
Learning and wisdom, let fortune do what she 
please, neuer is lost, waters can not marre it, 
nor fire burne it. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 62. 

Learning is heauy, & yet it waicth not; it is 
favre, and yet fewe seeke it; sweet, but yet few 
will taste of her. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 63. 
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1 
When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 
SAMUEL Foote, Taste. (1752) 
When ign’rance enters, folly is at hand; 
Learning is better far than house and land. 
Davin Garrick, Ske Stoops to Conquer: Pro- 
logue. (1773) 
I am at pains with her education, because you 
know “learning is better than house or land.” 
WaLter Scott, Familiar Letters, i, 31. (1805) 
When land is gone, and money is spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 
BarING-GouLpD, Broom Squire. Ch. 26. (1896) 


2 
A learned blockhead is a greater blockhead 
than an ignorant one. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. 
Of learned fools, I have seen ten times ten; of 
unlearned wise men, I have seen a hundred. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
Most of the Learning in use is of no great use. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 


Learning, in an ill Man, is good Wine in a 
musty Bottle. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3159.(1732) 
Learning in the Hand of some is a Sceptre, in 
that of others a Fool’s Bauble. 

Learning is worse lodg’d in him, than Jove in a 
Thacht-House. 
The World would perish, were all Men learned. 
There is much more Learning than Knowledge 
in the World. 
FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3160-1, 4846, 4901. 


4 
Learning makes a good Man better, and an 
ill Man worse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3162.(1732) 
Another form is, “Learning makes the wise 
wiser and the fool more foolish.” The French 
say, “Jean a étudié pour étre béte” (Jack 
has studied in order to be a fool). 


There is nothing more displeasant to the 
learned then the companie of the ignorant. 
STEFANO GvuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 31. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Learning without experience is more certaine, 
then experience without learning. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 38. 
Learning is easilier gotten by the eares then by 
the eyes. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 40. 
Of all thinge whiche wee possesse in this world, 
only learning is immortall. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 216. 


6 

Who learns by Finding Out has sevenfold 

The Skill of him who learned by Being Told. 
GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 73. (1924) 


7 
Learning is like rowing upstream: not to ad- 
vance is to drop back. 
H. H. Harr, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 159. (1937) 
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8 
Much learning does not make a scholar. 
(τολυμαθίη νόον οὐ διδάσκει.) 

HERACLEITUS, Fragments. Frag. 16, Bywater. (c. 
500 Β. 6.) Quoted by AuLus GELLIvus, Noctes 
Atticae: Preface, sec. 12. 

He has the facts, but not the phosphorescence of 
learning. 

Emirty Dickinson, of a scholarly visitor. (c. 
1880) See Brooks, New England: Indian 
Summer, p. 324. 


9 
They favour learning whose actions are 
worthy of a learned pen. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1059. (1650) 


10 
Learn not and know not. 
JaMES Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 26.(1659) 


11 
Abandon learning, and you will be free from 
trouble and distress. (Tsiieh hioh wu ‘wei.) 

LAO-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 20. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 

Much science much sorrow. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 101. (1639) 
Much Learning much sorrow. 

NicuHoras Lino, ed., Politeuphuia, p.183.(1669) 
INCREASE KNOWLEDGE INCREASE SORROW, See under 

KNOWLEDGE. 

12 
Find time to be learning of some good thing 
more, and give up being desultory. (καὶ 
σχολὴν πάρεχε CeavTw τοῦ προσμανθάνειν ἀγαθόν 
τι, καὶ παῦσαι ῥεμβόμενος.) 

Marcus Aurelius, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec. 7. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

13 
No learning without beating. (ὁ μὴ dapels 
ἄνθρωπος οὐ παιδεύεται.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. (c. 330 B.c.) See also 
under CHILD: SPARE THE ROD. 

Hee that tasteth the sweet of learning endureth 
all the sower of labour. 

JOHN LyLy, Exphues (Arber), p. 157. (1579) 

Nobody is born learned. (Nadie nace ensenado.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 23. (1615) 

Learning by study must be won; 
"Twas ne’er entail’d from son to son. 

Joun Gay, Fables: The Pack-horse and the 

Carrier, 1. 41. (1727) 
14 
The great end of learning is nothing else but 
to seek for the lost mind. 

MeEncivs, Discourses. Bk. vi, pt. i, ch. 11, sec. 4. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 

The food of study and learning. (Pabulum studii 
atque doctrinac.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 14, sec. 49. (44 B.C.) 
This has been adapted into the proverb, 
“Doctrina est ingenii naturale quoddam 
pabulum” (Learning is a kind of natural 
food of the mind). 

The end of learning is the formation of character. 

Kaipara Exxen, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). 
Bk. fi. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
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4 
One must give the mind, not a slight tincture, 
but a thorough and perfect dye. (Il ne !’en 
faut pas arroser, il l’en faut teindre. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1580) 
Next these learn’d Jonson in this list I bring, 
Who had drunk deep of the Pierian Spring. 
MICHAEL Drayton, On Poets and Poesie. (c. 
1603) “Pierian spring” from VErcIL, Culex, 
1. 18, “Pierii laticis decus, ite, sorores Naides” 
(Come, sister Naiads, glory of the Pierian 
spring). 
A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
Pore, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 15. (1709) 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing”;—and a 
great deal cannot be hammer’d into the heads of 
vulgar men. 
GEORGE CoLMAN, jr., Random Records, i, 100. 
(1830) 
After reading Ruskin on the love of nature, I 
think, “Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 
H. Ὁ. THorEAU, Autumn, 29 Oct., 1857. 
If a little knowledge is dangerous, where is the 
man who has so much as to be out of danger? 
T. H. Huxtey, Science and Culture: On Ele- 
mentary Instruction in Physiology. (1881) 
A little science might possibly be a dangerous 
thing. 
AcaTHa Curistiz, Easy to Kill, Ὁ. 119. (1939) 


2 

A learned man is not learned in everything. 
(Un personnage scavant n’est pas scavant par 
tout.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
Learned men are the cisterns of knowledge, not 
the fountain-heads. 

James Nortucote, Table-Talk. (c. 1875) 

3 


We know that you are mad with too much 
learning. (Scimus te prae litteras fatuum 
esse. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 46. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) Al- 
ready proverbial, as was another, “Delira- 
menta doctrinae” (The mad delusions of 
learning). 

Much learning doth make thee mad. (τὰ πολλά 
σε γράμματα εἰς μανίαν περιτρέπει.) 

New Testament: Acts, xxvi, 24. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘““Multae te litterae ad in- 
saniam convertunt.” 

Out of too much learning becoming mad. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melanckoly. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. i, subs. 2. (1621) 


4 

As when the sunne shineth, the light of the 
Stars is not seene: so when learning appear- 
eth, all other giftes are nothing to be ac- 
counted of. 

GrorcE Pettit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 229. (1576) 
A paraphrase of Erasmus, Similia, “Luna 
cum soli coniungitur, tum obscuratur, et oc- 
cultatur: cum abeat, lupet.” 

Learninge is the life of the common wealth. 

Georce Pettit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 252. 
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Learning and wit is the only wealth of each coun- 
try, the only conquerour in warre. the only pre- 
server of peace. 

GrorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 256. 


5 
The learned man has always riches in himself. 
(Homo doctus in se semper divitias habet.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 21. (c. 25 B.c.) 
If a man be Jearned, what necessity has he for the 
society of others? 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 55. (c. A. Ὁ. 100) 
Learning makes a Man fit company for himself. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3163.(1732) 
Learning is a treasure which accompanies its 
owner everywhere. (Shu nai sui chén chih pao.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
566. (1875) 


ν 
A single day amongst the learned lasts longer 
than the longest life of the ignorant. (Unus 
dies hominum eruditorum plus patet quam in- 
peritis longissima aetas.) 
Posiponius, Exhortations.(c.75 B.c.) As quoted 
by Seneca, Ad Lucilzum, Epis. lxxviii, sec. 29. 
Learning teacheth more in one year than experi- 
ence in twenty. 
5 Rocer AscuaMm, The Scholemaster. (a. 1568) 
Be not proud because thou art learned; but 
discourse with the ignorant man as with the 
sage. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 1. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


8 

In ten days thou wilt spend thy father’s gold: 

Learn what he knew if thou his place wouldst 
hold. 

SADI, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 2. (c. 1258) 
He that has acquired learning and not practised 
what he has learnt, is like a man who plows but 
sows no seed. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 40. (c. 1258) 

A learned man without practice is like a bee with- 
out honey. 

SaDI, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 73. 


9 

Most things are easy to learn, but hard to 
master. (Ch‘ien pan yi hsiao, yi ch‘iao nan 
té.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
544. (1875) 

Few men make themselves Masters of the things 
they write or speak. 

JouN SELDEN, Table-Talk: Learning. (a. 1654) 
A variation of the aphorism credited to St. 
Ambrose, “Nulla aetas ad perdiscendum est” 
(No age is given to learning thoroughly). 


10 
I am glad to learn, in order that I may teach. 
(Gaudeo discere, ut doceam. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. vi, sec. 4.(c. a. D.64) 
Take away from our learned men the pleasure of 
making themselves heard, learning would be 
nothing to them. (Otez a nos savants le plaisir de 
se faire écouter, le savoir ne sera rien pour eux.) 

J.-J. Rousseau, Julie. Pt. i, lett. 12. (1760) 
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1 
We learn not in the school, but in life. (Non 
scholae, sed vitae discimus. ) 

SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis. cvi. (a. A. D. 64) 
It’s well to live that one may learn. (Bueno es 
viver para ver.) 

CervanTeEs, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 32. (1615) 
The Italians say, “Vivendo s’impara,”’ the 
French, “Il n’y a qu’a vivre pour apprendre.” 

You have lived long and learned little. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 44. (1579) 
A man may live and learne. 

Roxburghe Ballads, i, 80. (c. 1620) 

The longer that one liveth, the more he knoweth. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 58. (1633) 
One may live and learn, and be hanged and forget 
all. 

JaMEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
I see a man may live and learn every day. 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act iii, sc. 3. (1662) 
One must live long to learn much. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 313. (1666) 
Don’t stand gaping, but live and learn, my lad. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Lying Lover. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1704) 

I was innocent myself once, but d#ve and learn is 
an old saying, and a true one. 

Davip Garrick, Miss in Her Teens. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1747) 

The longer one lives the more he learns. 

Tuomas Moore,Dream of Hindoostan.(c.1817) 
Well, we live and learn. 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 14. (1850) 
Learn to live, and live to learn, 

Ignorance like a fire doth burn, 
Little tasks make large return. 

Bayarp Taytor, To My Daughter. (1865) 

No doubt we go on learning as long as we live: 
“Live and learn.” 
Lorp Avesury, The Use of Life. Ch. 6. (1894) 


2 
All the learned and authentic fellows. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 3, 
14. (1602) 
A learned man is an idler who kills time with 
study. 
SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


3 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 
And where we are our learning likewise is. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 314. 
(1595) 


4 
How vain is learning unless intelligence go 
with it. (ὡς οὐδὲν ἡ μάθησις ἄν μὴ νοῦς παρῇ.) 
STOBAEUs, Florilegium. (c. a.p. 400) Quoted 
by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays, i, 24. 
Learning is worthless without mother-wit. (Sin 
e] buen natural no hay ciencia que valga.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. (1605) Variants are, 
“Common sense is better than Jearning,” 
“Cleverness counts for more than scholar- 
ship.” The Japanese say, “Learning without 
wisdom is a load of books on an ass’s back.” 
Most proverbs belittle education, since they 
came from the common people who had no 
chance at it. 
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5 
A prodigy in learning. 
Smo.iett, Roderick Random. Ch. 45. (1748) 
I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to 
be a progeny of learning. 
SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act i, sc. 2. (1775) 
6 


I grow old learning something new every day. 
(γηράσκω 5 ἀεὶ πολλὰ διδασκόμενοτ.) 

ΘΟΙΟΝ, A pothegm. (c. 560 Β. c.) Cited by VALE- 
RIUS MAXIMUS, Facta et Dicta Memorabilia. 
Bk. viii, ch. 7, sec. 14, who gives the Latin, 
“Quotidie aliquid addiscentem senescere.” 

Learning is ever in the freshness of its youth, 
even for the old. (dei yap ἥβη τοῖς γέρουσιν εὖ 
μαθεῖν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 584. (458 B.C.) 
When, if not now? (εἶτα μηδὲ νῦν.) 

LacypbeEs, when asked, in extreme age, why he 
had begun the study of geometry. (c. 218 
B.c.) See DIOGENES Larrtius, Lacydes. Bk. 
iv, ch. 8, sec. 60. Often expanded to, “If I 
should not be learning now, when should I 
be ?” 

You should keep learning as long as there is 
anything you do not know; if we may believe the 
proverb, as long as you live. (Tamdiu discendum 
est, quamdiu nescias; si proverbio credimus, 
quamdiu vivas.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.lxxvi,sec.3.(a. Ὁ. 64) 
I am still learning! (Ancora imparo!) 

MICHELANGELO, Maxim. (c. 1560) His device 
represented an old man seated in a go-cart 
with an hour-glass upon it, and the motto, 
“Ancora imparo.” See D’IsrarEti, Curiosities 
of Literature: The Progress of Old Age in 
New Studies. 

The saying of him, whiche sayde that if hee had 
one foote within the grave, yet hee woulde still 
bee learning somewhat. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 171. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

A man is never too old to learn. 

THOMAS ΜΙΌΌΓΕΤΟΝ, The Mayor of Quinbor- 

ough. Act v, sc. 1. (a. 1627) 
Never too old to learn. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 166. (1678) 
It is never too late to learn what it is always nec- 
essary to know. 

Sir RoGer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Epistles, 

xx. (c. 1680) 
A lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will be; one 
is never too old to learn. 

Joun ArsuTHnot, John Bull, i, vii. (1712) 
Never too late to learn. Nunquam sera est ad 
bonos mores via. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 266. (1721) 
SOUTHERNE, Money the Mistress. Act v, sc. 3. 
(1726) 

An old proverb, which says, It is never too late 
to grow wise. 

Henry Fieipinc, The Covent-Garden Journal 
No. 72. (1752) 


): 

Words are but wind; learning is nothing but 

words; ergo, learning is nothing but wind. 
Swirt, A Tale of a Tub. Ch. 8. (1704) 
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1 

Intelligence and learning are more easily 
stamped out than revived. (Ingenia studiaque 
oppresseris facilius quam revocaveris. ) 

3 Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 3. (c. A.D. 98) 


How many perish in the world through vain 
learning. (Quam multi pereunt per vanam 
scientiam in saeculo.) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 3. (c. 1420) 
Thou haste learnynge, use it, to lyve well. Thou 
hast it not, vexe not thy selfe, goodnes suffycethe 
for the obtaynynge of euerlastynge helth. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Adagia, fo. 66. 
(1550) : 


Ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. (πάντοτε μανθάνοντα 
καὶ μηδέποτε εἰς ἐπίγνωσιν ἀληθείας ἐλθεῖν 
δυνάμενα.) 


New Testament: II Timothy, iii, 7. (c. A.D. 63) 
The Vulgate is, “Semper discentes, et num- 
quam ad scientiam veritatis pervenientes.” 

It is only when we forget all our learning that we 
begin to know. 

H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Autumn, 4 Oct., 1859. 


4 
There is no royal road to learning; no short 
cut to the acquirement of any valuable art. 

Troirope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 20. (1857) 
There's no royal road to learning; and what is 
life but learning. 

DicKENs, Our Mutual Friend.Bk.iv,ch.2.(1865) 
It was long ago remarked that there was no royal 
road to learning. 

Lorp Avenury, The Use of Life. Ch. 7. (1894) 

WELLS, You Can’t Be Too Careful,p.59.(1942) 


To be fond of learning is to be near to knowl- 
edge. 
Tse-Tzu, The Doctrine of the Mean (Chung- 
yang). Ch. xx, sec. 10. (c. 450 B.C.) 


Lovers of learning, lovers of rhetoric. 
(φιλολόγους, λογοφίλου“.) 
ZENO. (c. 300 B.C.) See DioGeENges LAERTIUS, 
vii, 1. 
Zeno was wont to say that he had two sorts of 
disciples, lovers of learning, and these were his 
darlings, and lovers of words, who respected noth- 
ing more than the language. 
ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) 
There are many branches of learning, but only 
the one solid tree-trunk of wisdom. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 91. 
(1940) 


Whoso yong lerneth, olt he ne leseth, quoth 
Hendyng. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Hendyng, Ὁ. 6.(¢.1320) 
For thing i-take in [youthe is} hard to put away. 
Unknown. The Tale of Beryn, Ὁ. 938. (c. 1400) 
The French say, “Ce qu’on apprend au ber- 
ceau dure jusqu’au tombeau” (What is learnt 
in the cradle lasts to the tomb) ; the Germans, 
“Jung gelernt, alt gethan” (Learnt young, 
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done old). There is a medieval Latin proverb, 
“Quod puer adsuescit, leviter dimittere nes- 
cit” (What the boy is used to he does not 
lightly lose). 

Learn young, learn fair. 

Davin FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 72. (c. 
1595) Sometimes expanded to, “Learn young, 
learn fair; learn auld, Jearn mair.” 

What we first learn we best ken. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 340. (1721) 
He who will not learn when he is young will re- 
gret it when he is old. 

ALEXINA OcILviz, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 
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Raw leather will stretch. 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 46. (1611) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4004. (1732) 


9 

There was a council of mechanics called to 
advise about the fortifying of a city... . Up 
starts a currier; Gentlemen, says he, when 
y’ave said all that can be said, there’s nothing 
in the world like leather. 

Sir Rocer L’EstrancE, Fables. No. 448. (1692) 
Depend upon it, Sir, there is nothing like leather. 

Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Merchant and Friar, p. 

147. (1837) 
“I dare say, my remark came from the feeling of 
ee being nothing like leather,” replied Mr. 
6. 

Mrs. GASKELL, North and Souts. Ch. 10.(1855) 
Mrs. Gilson coughed drily. ‘“Leather’s a fine 
thing,” she said, “if you believe the cobbler.” 
iene J. WEYMAN, Starvecrow Farm. Ch. 2. (1905) 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fel- 
low, 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Pope, Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 203.(1734) Pru- 
nella, a strong stuff, originally of silk, after- 
wards worsted, used for graduates’, clergy- 
men’s, and barristers’ gowns, later, for the 
uppers of women’s shoes.—O.E.D. The pre- 
ceding line, “Ὅτ, cobbler-like, the parson will 
be drunk,” shows that Pope was referring to 
the difference of rank between the parson 
and the cobbler. 

Then who shall say so good a fellow 
Was only “leather and prunella?” 

Lorp Byron, Epitaph for Joseph Blackett. 
(1811) The beginning of the misinterpreta- 
tion of Pope’s words as meaning something of 
no account, to which one is indifferent. 

A man to whom these delights of American hu- 
mour are leather and prunella. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Thackeray, p. 192. (1879) 


11 
Οἱ un-boht hude [unbought hide} men kerueth 
[carveth] brod thong. 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng. St. 28.(1300) 
From the Latin proverb, “Ex alieno tergore 
lata secantur lora” (From the leather of 
others broad thongs are cut), or “De alieno 
corio liberalis” (Liberal with another man’s 
leather). 
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Men cut large thongs of other men’s leather. 
MarGareET Paston,Paston Letters, iii,372.(1465) 
It is not honeste to make large thonges of other 
mennes leder. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Aesop, ii, 220. (1484) 
They cut large thongis of other mens lether. 
Joun Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The common proverbe which saith that wee cut 
large thongs of other men’s leather. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomie, 
cxili, 696. (1583) 
Of other mens lether, men takes large whanges. 
Davin FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 84. (c. 
1595) The French say, “D’autruy cuir large 
courroye,” the Italians, “Del cuoio d’altri si 
fan larghe stringhe.” 
To cut large shives of another man’s loaf. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1678) 
You are very free of another man’s pottage. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5861.(1732) 
The comparative wastefulness wherewith that 
which is another’s is too often used: Men cut 
broad thongs from other men’s leather. 
Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 5. (1853) 
I reflected that the first currency was of leather 
(whence pecunia, from pecus, a herd). 
H. Ὁ. TuHoreau, Autumn, 29 Nov., 1860. 
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1 
Ye might haue knokt er ye came in, leave is 
light. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Leaue is light, which being obtained a man may 
be bold without offence. 

Tuomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft Pt. ii, 

ch. 2. (c. 1598) 
aa must ask my leave first. . . . Leave is but 
ight. 

Ben Jonson, New Inne. Act v, sc. 1. (1631) 
Leave is ever fair, being ask’d; and granted is as 
light, according to our English Proverbe, Leave 
is light. 

Jonson, Love’s Welcome at Welback. (1633) 
Leave is light. It’s an easie matter to ask leave. 

A Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1670) 


Let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But shift away. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 150. (1606) 
What is called French leave [to depart without 
asking leave or giving notice] was introduced 
that one person leaving might not disturb the 
company. 

Joun Truster, Chesterfield’s Principles and 

Politeness. (1760) 
He stole away an Irishman’s bride, and took a 
French leave of me and his master. 

Smoiiett, Humphry Clinker, p. 238. (1771) 
I felt myself extremely awkward about going 
away, not choosing, as it was my first visit, to 
take French leave. 

Mapamez D’Arsray, Diary. Vol. 1, p. 476.(1782) 
You'd have taken leave without asking—French 
leave—if I had not been there. 

ΟΥΟΒΟΣ CoLMAN THE YounceR, Ways and 

Means. Act fii, sc. 2. (1788) 
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I began to think of taking French leave. 

Water Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 3. (1816) 
My only plan was to take French leave, and slip 
out when nobody was watching. 

STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 22. (1883) 
To go away without saying good-bye to anyone 
is called in English “to take french leave.” (S’en 
aller sans dire adieu ἃ personne s’appelle en an- 
glais “s’en aller a la francaise.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son Ile, p. 65.(1890) 
The origin of the phrase is unknown. Curi- 
ously enough, the French equivalent is “Filer 
a langlaise” (To take leave after the English 
fashion). 
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3 

The bed that holds a wife is never free from 
bickerings; no sleep is to be got there. (Sem- 
per habet lites alternaque iurgia lectus | in 
quo nupta iacet.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 268. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
A Curtaine Lecture: as it was read by a Country 
Farmer’s Wife to her Good Man. 

UNKNowN. Title. (1638) 

Ar’t Asleepe Husband? A Boulster Lecture. 

RICHARD BratTHWalteE. Title. (1640) 

For which I have already had two curtaine- 
lectures, and a black and blue eye. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Virgin Widow. Act ii. (1649) 
He was lying under the discipline of a curtain 
lecture. 

Appison, The Tatler. No. 243. (1710) 
Curtain-lectures made a restless night. 

Pope, The Wife of Bath, \. 165. (1717) 

She shakes the curtains with her kind advice. 

Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. v, 1. 79. (1728) 
Fill’d with trouble of my own,— 

A Wife who preaches in her gown, 

And lectures in her night-dress ! 

Tuomas Hoon, The Surplice Question (a.1845) 
Mrs Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. Title. (1846) 

Midnight discourses, commonly known under the 
title of curtain-lectures. 

F. E. SMepiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 45. (1850) 
Take no notice of what you hear said on the 
pillow. (Chén pien chih yen no t’ing.) 

WILLIAM ΘΟΛΒΒΟΒΟΌΟΘΗ, Chinese Proverbs. No 

2229. (1875) 
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4 

He [Cobden] is likely to mistake a crotchet 

for a principle and stick to it like a leech. 
W. E. Forster. (c. 1839) In Rew, Léfe,i,iv,115. 

It’s a sticking Ieech you have laid on me this 

time. 

3 7όβερη Parker, Tyne Chylde, p. 86. (1883) 


Now to turn myself into a leech and suck the 
blood out of these so-called pillars of the sen- 
ate. (Iam ego me convortam in hirudinem 
atque eorum exsugebo sanguinem, | senati qu! 
columen cluent.) 

Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 186. (c. 200 B.C.) 


LEG 


A leech that will not let go the skin till gorged 
with blood. (Non missura cutem, nisi plena cru- 
oris, hirudo.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 476. (c. 20 B.C.) 

Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 84. 

The empty leech sucks sore. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 36. (1672) 
For leech in the sense of doctor, see Doctor. 
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4 
While luck lasts, the highwayman shakes a 
loose leg. 

ArnswortH, Rookwood. Pt. iii, ch. 9. (1834) 
Those who love to “shake a free leg” and lead a 
roving life, as they term it. : 

MAYHEW, Great World of London, p.87.(1856) 
To shake a loose leg: to go “on the loose.” 

W. C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 430.(1869) 
It was doubly satisfactory to find the comforts 
of their home appreciated . . . and to be able to 
refute Mr. Ashton’s theory that “all young men 
like to shake a loose leg.” 

Mrs. LinnaAEus Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 

28. (1876) 


2 
Ill laugh, an’ sing, an’ shake my leg 

As lang’s I dow! 

RosBert Burns, Second Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
(1785) Shake my leg: dance. In modern 
American slang, however, “to shake a leg” 
means to hurry. 

It would be positively indecent for a man at a 
hundred to shake a leg as merrily as a man at 
thirty. 

BESANT AND Rice, The Ten Years’ Tenant. Ch. 
5. (1881) 

I explain that the stage is ready for them, if 
they like to act . . . or the dancing-room, should 
they wish to shake a leg. 

WALTER BESANT, All Sorts and Conditions of 

: Men. Ch. 18. (1882) 


Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 
Y-lyk a staf, ther was no calf y-sene. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, Ἰ. 593. 
(c. 1386) 
His calves are gone down to grass. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 


The one-legged never stumble. 
ὃ. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 371. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


A broken leg is not healed by a silk stocking. 
; CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 122. (1875) 


The wall is very low, sir, and your servant 
will give you a leg up. 
Dicxens, The Pickwick Papers, Ch. 16. (1837) 


She was now devoting all her energies to giving 
them a leg up. 


: W. E. Norris, Misadventure. Ch. 4. (1890) 


They took leg-bail and ran awa 
With pith and speed. 
Rosert Fercusson, Poems, Ὁ. 234. (1774) 
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I'll give him leg-bail for my honesty. 
Joun O’KeEezrre, The Positive Man. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1784) 
To give leg bail and land security, to run away. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Leg. (1785) 
Shall we stand fast ... or shall we e’en give 
him leg-bail ? 
WaALter Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 19. (1819) 
I'll give them leg bail. 
ae BurkE, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, se. 3, 
1865) 


8 
Who hath not a hart, let bym haue legges. 
(Chi non ha cuore, habbia gambe.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Who hasn’t courage, Iet him have legs. (Qui n’a 
coeur qu’il ait jambes.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 383. (1856) 


9 
A wooden Leg is better than no Leg. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 483. (1732) 


10 

Whoso streket his fot forthere that the whitel 
[blanket] will reche, he schal streken in the 
straw. 

RoBERT GrossETESTE, Boke of Husbandrie. (c. 
1240) 

For whan he streyneth hym to stretche the 
strawe in his schetes. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xiv, ]. 233. (1377) 

Stretch not your leg beyond the sheet. (Nadie 
tienda mas la pierna de cuanto fuere larga la 
sabana.) 

CeErRvanTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 53. (1615) 
There are two other forms for the same 
proverb, “Cada uno estiende la pierna como 
tiene la cubierta” (Everyone stretches his leg 
according to his coverlet), and “No estirar la 
pierna mas de lo que alcanza la manta” 
(Don’t stretch out the legs farther than the 
coverlet reaches). A proverb in many lan- 
guages. 

Every one stretcheth his legs according to his 
coverlet. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 153. (1640) 
Stretch your legs according to your coverlet. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1678) 
Stretch out thy legs in proportion to the length of 
the garment. 

BurcKHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 411.(1817) 
He who does not stretch himself according to the 
coverlet finds his feet uncovered. (Wer sich nicht 
nach der Decke streckt, dem bleiben die Fiisse 
unbedeckt.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Reimen, Pt. iii. (c. 1825) 
The German form of the proverb is, “Man 
muss sich strecken nach der Decken.” 

Stretch your legs according to the length of your 
blanket, and never spend all you have. 

C. H. Spurcson, Jokn Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 136. (1880) 

Every one stretches his legs according to the 
length of his coverlet. 

MERRIMAN, ἦν Kedar’s Tents. Ch. 4. (1897) 
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Stretch your legs to the extent of your carpet. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 520 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 
Don’t STRETCH YOUR ARM FARTHER THAN YOUR 
SLEEVE WILL REACH, see under ARM. 


1 
I turned me to the Basha... 
long leg. 

Ricwarp Haxtuyt, Voyages, Vol. ii, ch. 1, p. 
152. (1599) A bow made by drawing back 
one leg and bending the other. 

He learned to kisse his hand, and make a legge 
both together. 

Sm THomas Oversury, Characters: A Coun- 
try Gentleman. (1613) 

Made his leg and went away. 

Swirt, Apollo Outwitted, 1. 44. (1709) 

Each made a leg in the approved rural fashion. 

Tro.tiope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 23. (1857) 


and made a 


2 
Vse Legges, & haue Legges: Vse Law and haue 
Law. Vse nether & haue nether. 
GasrieL Harvey, Afarginalia (1913), p. 188. 
(c. 1582) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
Use limbs and have limbs; the more thou dost, 
the more thou mayest. 

SAMUEL Warp, Sermons (1862), p. 25. (1636) 
Work legs, and win legs; hain [spare] legs, and 
tine [lose] legs. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 342. (1721) 


3 

Long be thy legs, and short be thy lyfe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

4 


I must turn my cup of sorrows quite up, 
And drink it to the dregs,— 

For there is not another man alive, 

In the world, to pull my legs! 

Tuomas Hoop, The Last Man, |. 219. (1826) 
Hood is referring to the fact that, before the 
invention of the long drop in executions by 
hanging, the friends of the criminal were 
permitted to pull his legs in order to shorten 
his sufferings. 

He preached, an’ at last drew the auld body’s leg, 
Sae the kirk got the gatherins o’ our Aunty Meg. 

ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Rhymes (E.D.D.), p 

17. (1867) Got around her, humbugged her. 
I shall have to pull the leg of that chap Mike. He 
is always trying to do me. 

πα Brown Cuurcowarp, Blackbirding 
in the South Pacific, p. 215. (1888) The earli- 
est discovered use of “pull the leg,” in the 
sense of deceive or humbug. 

Jamie’s been drawing your leg [befooling you.) 

Ian Macraren (Jonnw Watson), Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, Ὁ. 200. (1895) K1pLinc, 
The Tomb of His Ancestors. (1897) 

You can’t pull my leg. 

O. Henry, A Little Local Color. (1910) 
The story of “Tell it to the Marines” ... is a 
leg-pull of my youth. 

W. P. Drury, Letter to Gen. George Richards, 
ae Feb., 1931. 
He was, as the English say, “pulling my leg. 

Crare ΒΟΟΤΗΣ, Europe in ihe Spring, p. 291. 

(1940) 
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δ 
Badger-like, one leg shorter than the other. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 20.(1659) 


6 
Com behynd and folow me, 
Set out the better leg I warne the. 
Henry MEDWALL, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture, Ἰ. 825. (c. 1500) 
They .. . set the better legge before. 
LAURENCE TOMSON, tr., Calvin on Timothy, 
p. 17. (1579) See under Foor. 


My husband goes upon his last hour now.— 
On his last legs, I am sure. 

MIDDLETON AND MassiIncerR, The Old Law. 
Act v, se. 1. (1599) 

He had brought me to my last legs. 

Dryven, Evening’s Love. Act ii, sc. 1. (1668) 
He goes on his last legs. 

Ray, Proverbs. p. 89. (1678) Of a bankrupt. 
What would poor battered rakes and younger 
brothers do, when on their last legs, were it not 
for good-natured widows? 

SAMUEL RicHarRDsON, Sir Charles Grandison, 

iv, 50. (1753) 
The “regular drama” is on its last legs. 

Hone, Every-Day Book, ii, 1013. (1827) 
The bishop was quite on his last legs. 

TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 1. (1857) 
The French say, “N’avcir plus ses jambes des 
quinze ans” (To have no longer the legs of 
a fifteen-year-old), not to be as young as one 
once was. Similarly, “Avoir ses jambes des 
quinze ans,” to be lively, although getting 
on in years. 


8 
The latter hypothesis . . . 
stand on. 
St. GeorcE Mivart, On Truth, p. 131. (1889) 
As an argument, it hasn’t a leg to stand on. 
Oxiver Onions, Beckoning Fair One. Ch. 3. 
(1911) 
Your argument is without a leg to stand on. 
M. D. Post, Uncle Abner, p. 31. (1918) 
If you went into court you wouldn’t have a leg 
to stand on. 
E. 5. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, Ὁ. 148. (1943) 


has not a leg to 


I take me to my legges, I flye a waye, je me 
mets en fuyte. 
ΙΈΗΑΝ Paxscrave, Lo Langue Francoyse, Pp. 
749. (1530) 
Every man betake him to his legs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 34.(1594) 
Taste your legs, sir; put them to motion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ili, 1, 87. (1599) 
Let us legge it a little. 
sare WALKER, Spirits and Divels, Ὁ. 3 
1601 
The fellow .. . laid his legges on his neck and 
got him gone. 
Unxnown, Tarlton’s Jests, Ὁ. 41. (1611) 
He was a legging it off hot foot. 
T. C. Hacisurton, The Clockmaker, Ser. |, ch. 
24. (1837) 
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He would rather trust to his legs. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, Nile Tributaries, Ch. 11. 
(1867) 
ἣν 
These people . 
their legs. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 25 Nov., 1668. 
Soon walk him off his legs. 
G. M. Fenn, Jn an Alpine Valley, i, 205. (1894) 
2 
He ranne away no faster than his leggs could 
carye hym. 
Joun Proctor, The History of Wyatt’s Rebel- 
lion, sig. 14b. (1555) 
I can’t go faster than my legs will carry me. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I thank Heaven my legs are very able to carry me. 
Fretpinc, Tom Jones. Bk. vii, ch. 7. (1749) 


. . will run themselves off 


3 
About him thy leg was laid. 

SAEMUND(?), Poetic Edda: Lokasenna. St. 20. 
(c. 900) Loki is accusing Gefjun of commit- 
ting adultery. 

An’ 11 ne’er lift a lawless leg 
Again upon her. 
Rosert Burns, Holy Willie’s Prayer. (c. 1785) 


4 
Set him upon his legs and make him a man 
for ever. 

ROBERT SANDERSON, Sermons, i, 251. (1624) 

I must now stand upon my own legs. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 7 Jan., 1666. 

I engage in a few weeks to set you again upon 
your own legs. 

Brooke, The Fool of Quality, iii, 117. (1760) 
A man who has plenty of brains generally falls 
on his legs. 

Lorp Lytton, Night and Morning, ii, 3. (1841) 


§ 

We must have you find your legs. 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry VI, ii, 1, 147. (1590) 
ee fighting men . . . could scarcely keep their 

egs. 
MacauLay, History of England. Ch. 12. (1855) 
6 


If one pair of legs had not bene worth two 
paire of hands He had had his bearde shaven 
if my nayles wold have served. 

Joun StT1LL, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act iv, 

se. 3. (1575) 
One pair of running legs is worth two pair of 
working hands. 

Gasriet Harvey, Works, iii, 52. (1597) 

a a of heels sometimes is worth two pair of 
ands. 

James Howe xt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
One pair of heels is often worth two pair of hands. 
Always for cowards. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 153. (1678) 
Take the bent, Mr. Rashleigh. Make ae pair o’ 
legs worth twa pair o’ hands. 

Wa rer Scort, Rob Roy. Ch. 25. (1817) 

I made two pair of legs (and these were not 
mine, but my mare’s) worth one pair of hands. 
-.. 1 een pricked off with myself. 

Wartgr Scorr, The Monastery. Ch. 13. (1820) 
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7 
I have stretch’d my legs up Tottenham Hill 
to overtake you. 
WALTon, The Compleat Angler. Ch. 1. (1653) 
We have landed to “stretch our legs.” 
W. H. MAxweELL, Sports and Adventures in 
Scotland. Ch. 12. (1844) 


LEGACY, see Inheritance 
LEISURE 
See also Ease, Idleness 


8 
Leisure, with dignity. (Cum dignitate otium.) 

Cicero, Pro Publio Sestio. Sec. 45. (c. 60 B.C.) 
Usually quoted, “Otium cum dignitate,” and 
referred to by Cicero as a thing supremely 
desirable to all good and sane men. He 
praises it again in his Epistle to Lentulus, 
ad fin. 

What is more delightful than lettered leisure? 
(Quid est enim dulcius otio litterato?) 

CICERO, Tusctdanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 36, sec. 10S. (45 B.c.) Leisure devoted to 
literature. “Otium umbratile’”’ (Leisure in the 
shade, retired leisure) is another proverbial 


phrase. 
At leisure, as flax groweth. 
: JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 304. (1639) 


He who knows not how to use his leisure has 
more work than when he is working at work. 
(Otio qui nescit uti, | plus negoti habet quam 
cum est negotium in negotio.) 

ENNIUS, Iphigenia. Frag. 241, Loeb. (c. 180 
B.C.) Quoted by Autus GELLIvus, Noctes At- 
ticae, bk. xix, ch. 10, sec. 12. Another form 
is, “Ex otio plus negotii quam ex negotio 
habemus” (We have more occupation from 
our leisure than from our occupation). 

He was never less at leisure than when at leisure. 
(Numquam se minus otiosum esse quam cum 
otiosus.) 

Cicero, De Offictts. Bk. iii, ch. 1, sec. 1. (c. 45 
B.C.) Quoted as a saying of Scipio Africanus. 


Leisure, that seductive evil. (σχολή, τερπνὸν 


κακόν.) 


ἡ PURIEIDE®:, Hippolytus, 1. 384. (c. 428 B.C.) 


Dearest and greatest of delights to men, lei- 
sure. (τὴν φιλτάτην μὲν πρῶτον ἀνθρώποις 
τᾷ Ὧν 

Euripipes, Jon, 1. 634. (c. 419 B.C.) 
Leisure is the best of all possessions. (ἐπήνει 
σχολὴν ὡς κάλλιστον κτημάτων.) 

SOCRATES, Apothegm. (c. 410 B.c.) See Droc- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Socrates. Bk. ii, sec. 30. 
Leisure nourishes the body, the mind too feeds 
upon it. (Otia corpus alunt, animus quoque 

pascitur illis.) 
Ovm, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. iv, 1. 21. (a. p. 13) 
The Germans say, “Erholung thut Leib und 
saat wohl” (Leisure does body and soul 


good). 
The wisdom of a learned man cometh by oppor- 
tunity of leisure; and he that hath little business 
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shall become wise. (Sapientia scribae in tempore 
vacuitatis: et qui minoratur actu, sapientiam per- 
cipiet.) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii,24.(¢.190B.c.) 
Leisure is the mother of Philosophy. 

Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Pt. iv,ch.46.(1651) 
All intellectual improvement arises from leisure; 
all leisure arises from one working for another. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON. BosweELL, Life,13 April,1773. 
There is luck in leisure. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.522.(1855) 
Increased means and increased leisure are the 
two civilisers of man. 

DisraEL!, Speech, Manchester, 3 April, 1872. 
To be able to fill leisure intelligently is the last 
product of civilization. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, The Conquest of Happit- 

ness, p. 210. (1930) 


1 
Employ thy Time well if thou meanest to 
gain Leisure. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1758. For, as another proverb says, 
“Leisure is the reward of labor.” 


2 
A Life of Leisure and a Life of Laziness are 
two things. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 240. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1746, 1758. 


3 
Leasure without learning, is a death and sep- 
ultary of a live man. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 26. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

The wise holdeth opinion, that to injoy leasure 
well, it is necessary that wee imploy it in learn- 
ing somewhat. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 246. 


To be for one day entirely at leisure is to be 
for one day an immortal. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 287. (1937) Quoted by JAN STRUTHER, 
Mrs. Mintver, p. 11. (1940) 


5 
He hath no leisure who useth it not. 
Heagpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 896. (1640) 
It is not leisure that is not used. 
ἘΒΑΝΚΙΙΝ, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
Leisure is Time for doing something useful. 
᾿ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


For all well-governed peoples there is a work 
assigned to each man in the city which he 
must perform, and no one has leisure to be 
sick and doctor himself all his days. (οὐδενὶ 
σχολὴ διὰ βίον κάμνειν larpevopdry.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 4060. (c. 375 B.C.) 
Good heavens! how did he find time to die when 
there was so much going on? (ὦ Ἡράκλεις, πῶς 
ἐσχόλασεν ἀνὴρ ἀποθανεῖν ἐν τοσούτοις πραγμασι;) 

EPAMINONDAS, of a man who fell ill and died 

just before the battle of Leuctra. (371 Β. 6.) 
Quoted by Pirutarcn, Moralia, 136D. 
*Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick, 
In such a justling time? 
ΒΕΛΈΒΕΡΕΑΒΕ, ] Henry IV, iv, 1, 17. (1597) 
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7 
Leisure breeds lust. (I tsé sst yin.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1822. (1875) 


8 
Leisure without study is death. (Otium sine 
litteris mors est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxii, sec. 3. (a. 

A.D. 64) 

What has more leisure than a worm? (Quid est 
otiosius verme ?) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxvii, sec. 19. 
It is more difficult for men to obtain leisure from 
themselves than from the law. (Difficilius homines 
a se otium impetrant quam a lege.) 

SENECA, De Brevitate Vitae. Sec. 20. (c. A. D.49) 
9 


He enjoys true leisure who has time to im- 
prove his soul’s estate. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Journal, 11 Feb., 1840. 
What is leisure but opportunity for more com- 
plete and entire action? 

H. D. THoreau, Journal, 13 Nov., 1841. 
A broad margin of leisure is as beautiful in a 
man’s life as in a book. 

Η. D. THorgau, Journal, 28 Dec., 1852. 


LENDING 
See also Borrowing and Lending 


When his questioner asked, “How about 
money-lendingr” Cato replied: “ον about 
murder?” (Cum ille, qui quaesierat, dixisset: 
“Quid faenerarir” tum Cato: “Quid homi- 
nem,” inquit, “‘occidere?’’) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. ii, sec. 89. (c. 45 B.C.) 
To lend is a friendly act, but not to lend is a duty. 

DOOLITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 686. (1872) 


11 
If you would lose a troublesome Visitor, lend 
him money. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 


12 
It is an old proverb that the wife and the 
sword may bee shewed, but not lent. 
Epwarp HELLowss, tr., Guevara’s Familiar 
Epistles, p. 509. (1574) 
Three thinges a man not lendeth rife, 
His horse, his faithful sword, his wife. 
TIMOTHY KENDALL, Flowers of Epigrammes, 
p. 284. (1577) 
Three things a man ought not to lend, His wife, 
his horse, his armes. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 25. (1578) 
Thy sword, thy horse, and eke thy wife, 
Lend not at all, lest it breed strife. 
Countryman’s New Commonwealth,p.43.( 1647) 


13 
Lend never that thing thou needest most. 
Huis, Commonplace-Book, p. 131. (c. 1530) 
He that lends his pot may seethe his kail in his 
loof {palm of hand]. 
ΝΣ Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 
Better give a penny than lend twenty. 
Jamus Howntt, Proverbs, p. 14, (1659) 


LENDING 


ED CRE en ee EN mY 


LETTER 
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Better give a Shilling than lend and lose half a 
Crown. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No, 895. (1732) 
Give a shilling sooner than lend half a crown. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 101. (1875) 


1 
A small sum makes a debtor, a larger sum an 
enemy. (Aes debitorem leve, gravius inimi- 
cum facit.) 
Dectmus LABERIUS, Mime. (c. 60 8.6.) The 
Italians say, “Il piccol prestito, fa un amico; 
e il grande, un nemico.” 


2 
He that lendeth to all that will borowe, shew- 
eth great good will, but lyttle wit. 
ΤΥ, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 229. (1580) 
The leeful [lending] man is the beggar’s brother. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 315. (1721) 


Whoever gold or silver lends, 

In losing two good things he ends: 
Both his money and his friends. 
(Quiconque preste or ou argent, 
Deux choses 1] perd entiérement, 
Scavoir: l’amy et l’argent.) 

GABRIEL MAURIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 76. (1600) 

Who lends loseth double. 

ΤΟΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 217. (1666) 
He that doth lend will lose his friend. Qui preste 
aux amis perd au double. He that lends to his 
friend, looseth double, i. e. both money and friend. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1670) 
Lend your money and lose your friend. It is not 
the lending of our money that loses our friend, but 
the demanding it again. 

JaMEs KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 240. (1721) 
A ready Way to lose your Friend, is to lend him 
Money. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 378. (1732) 
Lend money to an enemy, and thou ‘It gain him; 
to a friend, and thou ’It lose him. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
Lending nurses enmity. 

BurckHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 108. (1817) 
The Spanish form is, “Quien presta al amigo, 
cobra un enemigo.” 

Very often he that his money lends, loses both his 
gold and his friends. 

C.H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 4. 
(1869) 

Lend money to a bad debtor and he will hate vou. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 473. (1937) 


4 

If you lend any one any thing, it’s no longer 
lent, it’s lost. (Si quoi mutuom quid dederis, 
fit pro proprio perditum.) 

Prautus, Trinummius, 1. 1051. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Lend not unto him that is mightier than thyself; 
for if thou lendest him, count it but lost. 

Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

viii, 12. (c. 190 B.C.) 
He who prefers to give Linus the half of what he 


wishes to borrow, rather than lend him the 
whole, prefers to lose only the half. (Dimidium 
donare Lino quam credere totum | qui malvolt, 
malvolt perdere dimidium.) 

Ε MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 75. (A. Ὁ. 85) 


Charge for helping of wasters is but losse. 
(Tu ne doibs point aider les foles prodigues 
car tes despens sont en eulx perdus.) 

SAINT BERNARD, Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 1130) 
He that lends, gives. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 788. (1640) 
Lend and lose; so play fools. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 110. (1678) 
Them ez lends, spends. 

E. R. SItt, Wize Saws. (c. 1887) 
Lending is like throwing away; being paid is like 
finding something. 

S.G. CHampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. 367.(1938) 

A Chinese proverb. 


6 

A good man sheweth favour, and lendeth. 

(Iucundus homo qui miseretur et commodat.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxii, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 


7 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I'll lend you something. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 378. (1599) 
Lend not beyond thy Ability, nor refuse to lend 
out of thy Ability. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruites of Solitude. No 

47. (1693) 


Selde cometh lone lahdeyn hom, quoth Hen. 
dyng. 
UNnENowN, Proverbs of Hendyng. St. 25. (c. 
1300) 
Seldun comyth lone lawgyng home. 
Unknown, Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 
A borrow’d loan should come laughing home. 
What a man borrows he should return with 
thankfulness. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 6314. 


9 
When I lent, I had a friend; 
But when I askyd, he was unkynd. 
Unxrnown, Proverbs of Wysdom, Ὁ. 163. (c. 
1450) 
When I lend I am a friend, when I ask I am un- 
kind. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 169. (1639) 
Similarly, ““To make an enemy, lend money 
and ask for it again.” 


LETTER 
10 


I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he 
would put that which was most Materiall in 
the Post-script, as if it had been a By-matter. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Cunning. (1597) 
Jove and my stars be praised! Here is yet a 
postscript. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Nigkt, ii, 5, 187. (1599) 
A woman seldom writes Her Mind, but in her 
Postscript. 

 Rrcwarp Strere, The Spectator. No. 79. (1711) 
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The substance of a lady’s letter, it has been said, 
always is comprised in the postscript. 

Maria EpcewortH, Belinda. Ch. 20. (1801) 
His sayings are usually like women’s letters: all 
the pith is in the postscript. 

WiuttiaM Haztitt, Boswell Redivivus. (a.1830) 

Of Charles Lamb. 
4 
Do not answer a letter in the midst of great 
anger. 

S. G. CoaMpion, stacial Proverbs, p. 366.(1938) 

A Chinese proverb. Recalling the Latin prov- 
erb, “Litera scripta manet, verbum ut inane 
perit” (The written letter remains, as the 
empty word perishes). 


If there is no news, write to say so. (Si nihil, 
nihil fieri.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vi, epis. 3. (50 B.C.) 
Cicero is continually exhorting Atticus to 
write, even if he has no news. 

There is nothing to write about, you say. Well, 
then, write and let me know just this—that there 
is nothing to write about. (“Nihil est,” inquis, 
“quod scribam.” At hoc ipsum scribe, nihil esse, 
quod scribas, vel solum illud.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 11. 
(A. Ὁ. 98) 

You will say you had no news to write me; and 
that probably may be true; but, without news, 
one has always something to say to those with 
whom one desires to have anything to do. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 12 Jan., 1757. 

The letter that he longed for never came. 
PAuL Dresser. Title and refrain of song. (1886) 


3 
The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
( τὸ yap γράμμα ἀποκτείνει, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα ζωοποιεῖ.) 

New Testament: 1] Corinthians, iii, 6. (Α. Ὁ. 
57) The Vudgate is, “Littera enim occidit, 
Spiritus autem vivificat.” 

Glosinge is a glorious thing, certeyn, 
For lettre sleeth, so as we clerkes seyn. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Somnour’s 
Tale, 1. 85. (c. 1388) 

I will obey you to the letter. 

Lorp Byron, Sardanapalus, v, 1, 384. (1821) 
Follow your father’s commands to the letter. 

Hucu Conway, Living or Dead. Ch. 4. (1886) 
LETTER OF THE LAW, see under Law. 
4 
Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds. (οὔτε 
γιφετός, οὐκ ὄμβρος, οὗ καῦμα, ob νὺξ Epyer μὴ οὐ 
κατανύσαι τὸν προκείμενον αὐτῷ δρόμον τὴν 
ταχίστην.) 

Herropotus, History. Bk. viii, sec. 98. (c. 445 
8.C.) Herodotus is writing of the mounted 
couriers of Xerxes, but the sentence has been 
very fittingly inscribed on the facade of the 
New York City postoffice. 

oe rain and snow the postman always rings 
twice. 

Nonsseart Davis, Sally's in the Alley,p.40.(1943) 


LETTER 
δ Γ e 
Love is the marrow of friendship, and letters 
are the elixir of love. 
James Howe Lt, Letters. Bk. i, sec. 1. (1645) 
As keys do open chests, So letters open breasts. 
Ε James Ηονει, To the Sagacious Reader. 


A wordy and grandiloquent letter. (Verbosa 
et grandis epistula. ) 

JuveENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 71. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 

This letter is too long by half a mile. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 54. 
(1595) 

I have made this letter rather long only because 
I have not had time to make it shorter. (Je n’ai 
fait celle-ci plus longue que parceque je n’ai pas 
eu le loisir de la faire plus courte.) 

PascaL, Lettres Provinciales, 14 Dec., 1656. 
Madame de Staél is credited with the similar 
saying, “If I had more time, I should have 
written you a shorter letter.” 


Your son has made a Bellerophon of me. 
(Bellorophontem tuos me fecit filius.) 
Prautus, Bacchides, |. 810. (c. 190 B.c.) While 

Bellerophon, in Greek mythology the son of 
Sisyphus, was a guest at the court of Pro- 
teus, King of Argos, the king’s wife fell in 
love with him, and when he repulsed her, ac- 
cused him of trying to violate her. Proteus, 
unwilling to break the laws of hospitality by 
killing Bellerophon under his own roof, sent 
him to his father-in-law Iobates, bearing a 
letter requesting that Bellerophon be put to 
death. Hence the proverbial expression, “Bel- 
lerophontis litterae” (letters of Bellero- 
phon). It may be added that Bellerophon 
defeated the Chimaera, the Solymi and the 
Amazons, and slew the warriors who had 
been placed in ambush to murder him, so 
Iobates finally despaired of killing him, and 
gave him his daughter to wife. It has been 
questioned whether it was really a letter 
which Bellerophon carried. Homer calls it 
σήματα λνγρά (baneful tokens). ZENosBIUS, 
Adagia, ii, 87 (c. A.D. 130), gives the phrase 
as Βελλεροφόντης τὰ γράμματα, which is cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 82. 

The banquet of Phocus. (Pwxov &pavos.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, vi, 37. (c. A.D. 130) Phocus 

was Slain by the suitors he had invited for his 
daughter. The same idea as “Letters of Bel- 
lerophon.” Erasmus, Adagia, ii, viii, 39, 
gives the Latin as “Phoci convivium.” 


8 
Correspondences are like small clothes be- 
fore the invention of suspenders: it is impos- 
sible to keep them up. 
Sypney ΘΜΊΤΗ, Letter to Mrs. Crowe, 31 Jan., 
1841. 


9 
Let a letter expect the messenger, not the 
messenger the letter. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 127. (1666) 
Let your letter stay for the post, not the post for 
the letter. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1670) 


LIBEL 


LIBEL 


4 

Dost not know that old Mansfield, who writes 
like the Bible, 

Says the more ’tis a truth, sir, the more ’tis 
a libel? 

RoBErt Burns, Lines. (c. 1787) The reference 
is to Judge William Murray, first Earl of 
Mansfield. 

“The greater the truth, the greater the libel,” 
said Warburton, with a sneer. 

Lorp Lytron, Pelham. Ch. 25. (1828) 

The greater the truth the worse the libel. 

THomas Moorg, A Case of Libel, }. 61. (a.1852) 

The greater the truth, the greater the libel. A 
maxim of the law in vogue . . . when Mansfield 
[1784] presided over the King’s Bench. . . . The 
maxim is said to have originated in the Star 
Chamber. 

S. A. Bent,Familiar Short Sayings,p.371.(1882) 


LIBERALITY 
See also Generosity; Gifts and Giving 


2 
The liberalitie of a poore man, is his good 
wyl. (La liberalita di vn pouero, si ὁ il suo 
bon volere. ) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 68. (1578) 


3 
Liberality should as well have banks as a 
stream. 

Futier, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1642) 


4 
He cannot be termed munificent who returns 
liberality for liberality, but he who returns 
liberality for selfishness. 
SALOMON JBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 390. (c. 1050) 


5 

The liberal deviseth liberal things; and by 

liberal things shall he stand. (Quae digna sunt 

principe, cogitabit, et ipse super duces stabit.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xxxii, 8. (c. 900 B.C.) 


6 
Liberality consists less in giving much than 
in giving at the right time. (La libéralité con- 
siste moins ἃ donner beaucoup qu’a donner ἃ 
propos. ) 

La Bruyére, Les Caractéres: Du Cour. (1688) 
Liberality is not giving much, but giving wisely. 
. FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 


What is called liberality is often merely the 
vanity of giving. (Ce qu’on nomme libéralité 
n’est le plus souvent que la vanité de donner.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 263.(1665) 


8 
I practice frugality; therefore I am able to 
be liberal. 

Lao-TszE, Tao-teh King, Ixvii, 3. (c. 550 B.C.) 
All liberality should have for its basis and sup- 
port frugality. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator, 7 April, 1712. 
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9 
The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself. 
(Anima, quae benedicit, impinguabitur: et 
qui inebriat, ipse quoque inebriabitur. ) 

Pas Testament: Proverbs, xi, 25. (c, 350 B.C.) 


“Which is the better, courage or liberality?” 

they asked a sage. He replied, “He who pos- 

sesses liberality has no need of courage.” 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 49. (c. 1258) 

Graved on the tomb of Bahram Gur we read: 

“Of the strong arm the generous have no need.” 
Savl, Gulistan, ii, 49. (Eastwick, tr.) 

The liberal man who enjoys and bestows is bet- 

ter than the devotee who fasts and lays by. 

gees Gulistan, viii, 60. 

His heart and hand both open and both free. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iv, 5, 100. (1601) 

His liberality knew no bottom but an empty purse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, iii, 436. (a. 1661) 


LIBERTY 
a See also Freedom 
Chains or conquest, liberty or death. 

Appison, Cato. Act ii, sc. 4, last line. (1712) 

Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death! 

Patrick Henry, Speech, Virginia House of 
Delegates, 23 March, 1775. This is the well- 
known version of Henry’s speech as given 
by William Wirt in his Life of Henry, pub- 
lished in 1817. Where he got it is not certainly 
known, but there is little doubt that it is 
substantially what Henry actually said. 


Maccenine took the liberty to tell him. 
Francis BAcon, Essays: Of Friendship. (1597) 
Maybe you have made a stolen march, and taken 
what they call thieves’ liberty. 
Mrs. M. M. SHERWooOp, Waste Not, Want Not 
Ch. 2. (1824) 


14 

The tree of liberty grows only when watered 
by the blood of tyrants. (L’arbre de la liberté 
ne croit qu’arrosé par le sang des tyrans.) 

BERTRAND BARERE, Speeck, French National 

Assembly, 1792. 
The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of tyrants. It is its natural 
manure. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to W.S. Smith,13 Nov.,1787. 
The libation of freedom . . must sometimes be 
quaffed in blood. 

DIckENsS, Martin Chuszzlewit. Ch. 16. (1843) 


16 
O sweet name of liberty! (O nomen dulce 
libertatis ! ) 

Cicero, In Verrem. No. v, sec. 63. (70 B.C.) 
The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty. 

Joun Mitton, L’Adegro, |. 36. (1632) 
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O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! (O Liberté! Liberté! que de 
crimes on commét dans ton nom!) 

MADAME RoLanp, on the scaffold of the guillo- 
tine, Place de la Concorde, Paris, 9 Nov., 
1793. ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Histoire des 
Girondins, bk. li, p. 8, is the authority for 
this. He says, “A colossal statue of Liberty 
then stood in the middle of the Place de la 
Concorde, on the spot now occupied by the 
Obelisk; the scaffold was erected beside this 
statue. . . . Madame Roland stepped lightly 
up to the scaffold, and bowing before the 
statue of Liberty, exclaimed, ‘O Liberty ! 
Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!’ She then resigned herself to the 
hands of the executioner, and in a few seconds 
her head fell into the basket placed to receive 
it.” Other authorities allege that Lamartine 
was inventing history, and that what 
Madame Roland actually said was “O 
Liberté, comme on t’a jouée” (O Liberty, how 
thou hast been trifled with), and that this 
was not on the scaffold, but some time before 
her arrest. 


1 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty. (οὗ δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα Κυρίου, édevbepia.) 
New Testament: Il Corinthians, iii, 17. (57 
A.D.) The Vulgate is, “Ubi autem Spiritus 
Domini: ἰδὲ libertas.) 


2 
Much liberty brings men to the gallows. 
RANDLE CotcrAVE, Dictionary: Bandon, (1611) 
Too much liberty corrupts an angel. 
Terence Made English, p. 123. (1694) 


3 
The condition upon which God has given lib- 
erty to man is eternal vigilance. 
Joun Puitpor Curran, Speech upon the Right 
of Election, 10 July, 1790. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
WENDELL Puitiips, Public Opinion. Address 
delivered before the Massachusetts Antislav- 
ery Society, 28 Jan., 1852. Mr. Phillips was 
said to have been quoting Jefferson, but in 
a letter dated 14 April, 1879, he asserted that 
the phrase had never been found in Jeffer- 
son’s writings. 
The inescapable price of: liberty is an ability to 
preserve it from destruction. 
Generat Doucras McArtuur, Letter to Presi- 
dent Quezon of the Philippines. (1943) 


4 

Those, who would give up essential liberty to 
purchase a little temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN(?), An Historical Re- 
view of the Constitution and Government of 
Pennsylvania. (1759) This was a pamph εἰ 
published anonymously in London. Suspi- 
cion was immediately directed to Franklin 
as its author, but in a letter to Isaac Norris, 
dated 9 June, 1759, Franklin wrote, “The 
book relating to the affairs of Pennsylvania 
1s now published. . . . The Proprietor is en- 


raged. . . . He supposes me the author, but 


he is mistaken. . . . It is wrote by a gentle- 
man said to be one of the best pens in Eng- 
land. . . . I agreed to encourage the publi- 
cation by engaging for the expence.” Cari 
Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, p. 284, says 
the man was Richard Jackson, an English 
lawyer. The guess of the present compiler is 
that Franklin interpolated the quoted sen- 
tence when he edited the pamphlet, as he 
admitted he did. 


δ 
Quhy in the beginning of your new Euangell 
preached ye libertie of conscience. 

Joun Hay, Catholic Tractates, Ὁ. 61. (1580) 
He would suffer them to enjoy the libertie of 
their conscience. 

Rosert JOHNSON, Kingdoms and Common- 
wealths, p. 250. (1601) 
The liberty of the press is . . 

nature of a free state. 

Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 

the Laws of England, iv, 151. (1769) 
As for the liberty of the press, .. it must be re- 
strained. 

Tosias SMoLLet1, Humphry Clinker, 2 June, 

1771. 


. essential to the 


The more liberty you give away the more you 
will have. 

Rosert G. INGERSOLL, Speech, Boston. 20 Sept., 
1880. 


We are not to expect to be translated from 
despotism to liberty in a featherbed. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Lafayette.(1790) 

The disease of liberty is catching. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to Lafayette, 1820. In an 
other place he declares, “The ground of lib- 
erty must be gained by inches.” 

The boisterous sea of liberty is never without a 
wave. 

Tuomas JeFrerson, Letter to Lafayette.(1820) 
In a letter to Mazzei (1796), he wrote, 
“Timid men . . . prefer the calm of despot- 
ism to the boisterous sea of liberty.” 


8 
Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. (Vocabis remis- 
sionem cunctis habitatoribus terrae tuae. ) 
Old Testament: Leviticus, xxv, 10. (c. 570 B.C.) 
In a letter written by a committee of the 
Pennsylvania Provincial Assembly, 1 Nov., 
1751, ordering a bell for the tower of the 
new State House at Philadelphia, it was di- 
rected that this sentence from the Bible 
should be inscribed around it “well-shaped 
in large letters.” Tradition says that it was 
this bell, still preserved in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, which announced the signing 
μ: mn Declaration of Independence, 4 July, 


9 

My wood and hole, secure from alarms, will 

solace me with homely vetch. (Me silva ca- 

vusque | tutus ab insidiis tenui solabitur ervo.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. vi, 1. 116. (30 B.C.) 


LIBERTY 


This is the way Horace concludes his long 
version of the fable of the City Mouse and 
the Country Mouse. 

I would not be a king, if I had to lose my liberty. 

(Regnare nolo, liber ut non sim mihi.) 

PHAEpDRUS, Fables. Bk. iii, fable 7. (c. 25 B.C.) 

This is the fable of The Wolf and the Dog. 
The dog was telling the wolf how well he 
was fed, while all he had to do was to guard 
the house, and the wolf was about to join 
him, when he noticed that the dog’s neck 
showed the mark of a chain. Even more 
famous is the Aesopian fable of the Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse, where the 
country mouse says, “Free from care and at 
liberty, may acorns be my food!” 

It is better to eat barley bread and sit on the 

ground, than to gird oneself with a golden girdle 

and stand up to serve. 

Savi, Gulistan, Ch. i, Apologue 36. (c. 1258) 
Let one loaf content thy belly rather than bow 
thy back to the ground in others’ service. 

SApD1, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 36. 

I had rather munch a crust of brown bread and 
an onion in a corner, without ado or ceremony, 
than feed upon a turkey at another man’s table, 
where I am forced to chew slowly, drink little, 
wipe my mouth every minute, and cannot sneeze 
or cough, or do other things that are the priv- 
ileges of liberty and solitude. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1605) 
A bean in liberty is better than a comfit in prison. 

GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 655. 

(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 9. (1732) 
Lean Liberty is better than fat Slavery. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3158.(1732) 
“An ’t please Your Honour,” quoth the peasant, 
“This same dessert is not so pleasant; 

Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and Liberty !” 
Pore, Imitations of Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, 
sat. 6, 1. 218. (1732) 
After all, there is nothing like “my crust of bread 
and liberty.” 
BENJAMIN DisrakELl, Endymion. Ch. 73. (1880) 


1 

Liberty is the right to do everything that the 
laws permit. (La liberté est le droit de faire 
tout ce que les lois permettent. ) 

Montesquieu, De l’Esprit des Lois. Bk. xi, ch. 

6. (1748) Improving upon the older Latin law 
proverb, “Libertas est potestas faciendi id 
quod iure licet” (Liberty is the power of 
doing what is allowed by law). 
Liberty here means to do each as he pleases; to 
oa for nothing and nobody, and cheat every- 
ody. 

Wo. Faux, Memorable Days in America.(1823) 
We have no liberty except the liberty to behave 
ourselves. 

E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1926) 


2 
He that would make his own liberty secure 
must guard even his enemy from oppression. 
THomas Paine, Dissertation on First Principles 
of Government, p. 242. (a. 1809) 
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Free are these halls, and I have my own lib- 
erty. (Liberae sunt aedis, liber sum autem 
ego. ) 

Prautus, Mies Gloriosus, |. 678. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The nearest approach to “Liberty Hall” in 
classic literature. 

This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just 
as you please here. 

GotpsmiTH, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. (1773) 
Let every man do as he likes. Have I not heard 
you call your house Liberty Hall? 

P G. P. R, James, The Smuggler. Ch. 7. (1845) 


Once you let go your liberty, you won't easily 
get it back. (Semel amiseris libertatem, haud 
facile restitues. ) 

Prautus, Miles Glortosus, }. 701. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Where liberty has fallen, no one dares speak 
freely. (Ubi libertas cecidit, audet libere nemo 
loqui.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae.No.724.(c.43 B.C.) 


What in some is called liberty, in others is 
called licence. (Quae in aliis libertas est, in 
aliis licentia vocatur. 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iii, ch. 

8, sec. 48. (c. A.D. 80) 
Foster-child of licence, which fools call liberty. 
"ΤῊΣ licentiae, quam stulti libertatem voca- 
ant.) 

Tacitus,Dial. de Oratoribus. Sec.40.(c. A. D. 81) 
inetd begets license. (Suadetque licentia lux- 
um. 

CLAuDIAN, In Rufinum. (c. Α. Ὁ. 395) As quoted 

by HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 421. 

License they mean when they cry Liberty! 
Miton, On the Detraction Which Followed 
upon My Writing Certain Treatises. (a.1645) 


Our liberties and our lives are in danger. 
(Libertas et anima nostra in dubio est.) 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinae. Sec. 52. (c. 41 B.C.) 


7 

Liberty is having a mind that rises superior to 
injury. (Libertas est animum_ superponere 
iniuriis. ) 

SENECA, De Constantia. Ch. 19.sec.2.(c. a. Ὁ. 45) 
Liberty! it is a word to conjure with. ... For 
Liberty means Justice, and Justice is the natural 
law—the law of health and symmetry and 
strength. 

Henry Georce, Progress and Poverty. Bk. x, 

ch. 5. (1879) 
Liberty means responsibility. That is why most 
men dread it. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionéists. (1903) 

8 I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind 
To blow on whom I please. 
SHAKESPEARE, As Fou Like It, ii, 7, 47. (1600) 


9 
Liberty is a more invigorating cordial than 
Tokay. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Of Men and Manners. 
(1764) 
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1 
Where liberty dwells, there is my country. 
(Ubi libertas, ibi patria.) 

ALGERNON Sipney, Motto. (c. 1640) A Latin 
phrase of unknown authorship. “Patria 
cara, carior libertas” (Fatherland is dear, 
but dearer still is liberty), is a similar 
one. 

Libertas et natale Solum 
Fine Words; I wonder where you stole ’em. 

Swiet, Whitshed’s Motto on His Coach, 1. 1. 
(1724) William Whitshed, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench in Ireland, whom Swift 
lampooned upon several occasions, because 
of his prosecution of the printer of the 
Drapier’s Letters. “Libertas et natale solum”: 
Liberty and my native country. 


2 
Fair Liberty was all his cry; 
For her he stood prepared to die. 
Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 411.(1731) 
Liberty’s in every blow! Let us do, or die! 
RoBERT BuRNS, Scots Wha Hae. (1794) 
“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 
Made way for liberty, and died. 
James MontcoMEry, Patriot’s Pass-Word. (a. 
1854) 


3 
With empty praise of liberty. (Inani iacta- 
tione libertatis. ) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 42. (c. A.D. 98) 


4 
The supremacy of the people tends to liberty. 
(Populi imperium iuxta libertatem.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. vi, sec. 42. (c. A.D. 116) 
Liberty is given by nature even to mute animals. 
(Libertatem natura etiam mutis animalibus da- 
tam.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 17. 


5 
Liberty is the best of all things. (Libertas 
optima rerum. ) 

Srr WILLIAM WALLace. (c. 1300) Quoting a 
medieval proverb. A Greek proverb, περὶ 
παντὸς τὴν ὄλευθερίαν (Above all, Liberty 1), 
is said to have been the favorite motto of 
John Selden. 

Liberty is the only true riches: of all the rest 
we are at once the masters and the slaves. 

Hazuitt, Commonplaces. No. 2. (a. 1830) 


6 
Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a 
plant of rapid growth. 
Georce WASHINGTON, Letter to James Madison, 
2 March, 1788. 


7 

God grants liberty only to those who love it, 

and are always ready to guard and defend it. 
ary Wesster, Speech, US. Senate, 3 June, 

There is no liberty without security, and no 

security without unity. 

Anprt Mavror (Enum Herzoc), Speech, at 
45th annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, 12 
Dec., 1940 
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8 
Liberty is the only thing you cannot have 
unless you are willing to give it to others. 
WirtiaMm ALLEN Waite, Editorial, Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, 24 Oct., 1940. 


9 
I have always in my own thought summed up 
individual liberty . . . in the phrase that is 
common in the sporting world, “Α free field 
and no favor.” 
Wooprow WItson, Speech, at Washington, 29 
Jan., 1915. 


LIBRARY 
See also Books, Reading 


10 
The true University of these days is a col- 
lection of books. 

CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship. Lect. 


v. (1840) 
11 


These are the tombs of such as cannot die. 
GEORGE CraBBE, The Library. (1781) 
A library is but the soul’s burial-ground. 


a W. BEECHER, Star Papers: Oxford. (a.1887) 


It is a vanity to perswade the world one hath 
much learning by getting a great library. As 
soon shall I believe every one is valiant that 
hath a well furnish’d armoury. 
THOMAS FuLLErR, The Holy State: Of Books. 
(1642) 
A few good books is better than a library. 
WILLIAM Ramsay, Gentleman’s Companion. 
(1672) 
The richest minds need not large libraries. 
Amos Bronson Atcott, Table Talk: Learn- 


ing-Books. (1877) 
13 


No place affords a more striking conviction 
of the vanity of human hopes than a public 
library. 

ee Jounson, Rambler, 23 March, 1751. 


4 
My library Was dukedom large enough. 
queer The Temjest, i, 2, 109. (1611) 


Unlearned men of books assume the care, 
As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair. 
Youna, Love of Fame. Sat. ii, 1, 83. (1728) 
Meek young men grow up in libraries. 
Emerson, Nature Addresses and Lectures: The 
American Scholar. (c. 1875) 


16 
A sanatorium for the mind. (ψυχῆς ἰατρεῖον.) 
Unknown, Inscription, on the portal of the 
library at Alexandria, Egypt. (c. 200 B.C.) 
See Diovorus SicuLus, History. Bk. i, ch. 49. 
Often translated ‘Medicine for the mind,” 
or “Nourishment for the soul,” but ἰατρεῖον 
means a surgery or hospital—a place which 
- one visits to be cured of some ailment. The in- 
scription on the Royal Library at Berlin, 
“Nutrimentum spiritus” (Food for the sou!) 
is perhaps an adaptation. 


LICK 


LICK 


, 
Many love Christ with nothing but a lick of 
the tongue. 

Joun Bunyan, Jerusalem Sinner Saved (1886), 

p. 113. (a. 1688) 

He [Jeffries] could not reprehend without scold- 
ing ... He call’d it giving a Lick with the rough 
Side of his Tongue. 

Rocer Norta, Life of F. North,p.219.(a.1733) 


2 
Lick her spittle from the ground. 

Srrk ΑΜ Davenant, Albovine, iii. (1629) 
Have you not known some in a low condition, to 
bow and scrape, lick the spittle on the ground? 

JoHN WHITAKER, Uzziah, Ὁ. 24. (1646) 

He should have learnt to lick spittle, and have 
drilled himself to crawl upon his belly. 

Wa. Cossett,Political Register,xiii,1009.( 1808) 
To hear his lickspittles speak you would think 
that a man of great and versatile talents was a 
miracle. 

Joun Witson, Noctes Ambrosianae. Works 

(1855), i, 40. (1825) 


3 

To lick his slipper. (Leicher sa pantoufle. ) 
RaBELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1534) 

How does thy honour? Let me lick thy shoe. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iii, 2, 27. (1611) 

“For aye thy foot-licker.”—/bid, iv, 1, 219. 
[The serpent] lick’d the ground whereon she trod. 
; Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 526. (1667) 


He was puttin’ in the biggest kind of licks in 
the way of courtin’. 
Joun S. Ross, Squatter Life, p. 106. (1847) 
Pa put in his best licks and run up the track. 
G. W. Pecx, Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa, 
p. 71. (1883) 
Put in your best licks, old man. 
S. E. Wart, The Blased Trail, p. 294. (1902) 


5 
Away they started, “‘lickety-click.” 

Joun S. Ross, Squatter Life, Ὁ. 116. (1847) 
Lickety split. Very fast, headlong. .. . Lickety 
cut and lickety liner are also used. 

Joun Bartietr, Americanisms: Lickety.(1859) 
Whip up and go lickety-split down this hill. 

H. B. Stowe, Old-Town Folks, Ὁ. 358. (1869) 
I up and put fer the village lickety-cut. 

E. N. Westcott, David Harum, Ὁ. 175. (1898) 
(He] heard this machine coming toward him 
lickety-split. 

Mary S. Watts, Luther Nichols, p. 354. (1923) 


8 
If anie men haue licked theim selues whole 
youe be the same. 

UNKNOWN, Discourse of the Common Weal of 
This Realm of England (1893), p. 32. (c. 
1550) To heal wounds or sores by licking. 

Who vnder a show of licking them whole, suck 
out even their hart blood. 

Bishop WIILIAM Bartow, Three Sermons, i, 
129. (1596) 

To lick one’s self whole again. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 
To LICK INTO SHAPE, see under Bar. 
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7 

But Peter said, Ananias, . . . thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God. And Ananias 
hearing these words fell down, and gave up 
the ghost. (εἶπεν δὲ ὁ Πέτρος ‘Avavla, . . . οὐκ 
ἐψεύσω ἀνθρώποις ἀλλὰ τῷ θεῷ.) 


New Testament: Acts, v, 3-5. (c. 65 A.D.) The 
Vulgate is, ‘Dixit autem Petrus: Anania, . . 
non es mentitus hominibus, sed Deo.” The 
origin of the proverbial use of Ananias to 
designate a liar. “Ananias Club,” the mythi- 
cal association composed of persons who had 
been called liars by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


8 
At first the throne is set up for the liar, but 
at last his lies shall find him out, and they 
shall spit in his face. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. ix, l. 133. (c. 550 B.C.) 


9 
I have not lied willingly. I have not done 
aught with a false heart. 

ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead, pl. 3. (c 
4000 s.c.) The only merit the Egyptians 
claimed before Osiris was neither to have 
spoken nor acted lies. 

A lie he will not utter, for he is too wise. (ψεῦδος 
δ᾽ οὐκ épéer μάλα γὰρ πεπνυμένος ἐστί.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iii, 1. 20. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated in iii, 328. 

I am truthful and cannot tell a lie. (»nueprhs re 
yap εἰμι καὶ οὐκ olda ψεύδεσθαι.) 

Unknown, Homeric Hymns: To Hermes, }. 
369. (Cc. 600 s.c.) The Greek Anthology, 
bk. vii, epig. 93, records an epigram by an 
unknown author, ov ψεύδομαι es ἐγορεύων 
(In saying this I do not lie). 

On peril of my lyf, I shal not lye. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 
I. 113. (ες. 1380) 

He was never known to make a Ly. 

Sin WALTER RALEGH, Mahomet, p. 
1618) 

Father, I cannot tell a lie. I did it with my little 
hatchet. 

GrorGE WASHINGTON, when his father asked 
who had cut down the cherry tree. (c. 1738) 
According to “Parson” Mason Locke 
Weems, A History of the Life and Death, 
Virtues and Exploits, of General George 
Washington (1918), p. 23. (1800) 

I never lied save to shield a woman or myself. 

RinG Larpner, Ex Parte. (1926) 

I was the liftman. I did it with my little button. 

Noato MarsH, Death of a Peer, p. 249. (1940) 

I did it with my little hatchet. 
bs A. Taytor, Six Iron Spiders, Ὁ. 187. (1942) 


When they speak the truth they are not be- 
lieved. (A wow ἀληϑῆ, μὴ πιστεύεσθαι.) 
ARISTOTLE, when asked “What is the reward 
of liars?” (c. 340 B. =) See DiocEeNnes LAER- 
tius, Aristotle. Sec. 1 


146. (a. 
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As a rule we do not believe a liar, even when he 
speaks the truth. (Mendaci homini, ne verum 
quidem dicenti, credere soleamus.) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 71, sec. 146. 
(44 B.C.) 
This is the punishment of a liar: He is not be- 
lieved, even when he speaks the truth. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 89b. (c. 
450) HoweELt, Familiar Letters, i, 5. (1645) 
‘The reward of a lyar is that he be not believed 
of that he reherseth. 
Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 117. (1477) 
Whosoever has once become known as guilty of 
some shameful deceit, forfeits belief even if he 
speaks the truth. (Quicumque turpi fraude semel 
innotuit, | etiam si verum dicit, amittit fidem.) 
PHaeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 10. (c. 25 B.C.) 
This is Phaedrus’ rendering of Aesop’s fable 
of the boy who amused himself by crying 
“The wolf is coming,” and alarming his 
neighbors, when there was no wolf, and did 
this so often that when the wolf really came 
not a person appeared to help drive it away. 
The Liar never is beleeved, although an otk he 
take, the honest ever is beleeved, although a lye 
he make. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 97. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
He that once deceives is ever suspected. 
GrorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See under DECEIT. 
But liars we can never trust, 
Though they should speak the thing that’s true. 
Isaac Watts, Against Lying. (1720) 


1 
It is not the Lie that passeth through the 
Minde, but the Lie that sinketh in, and settleth 
in it, that doth the hurt. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1597) 
The lie in the soul is the true lie. 

BENJAMIN JOwETT, tr., Plato’s Republic. Bk. 

ii, Introduction. (1871) 


2 

Perkin . . . with oft telling a lie, was turned 
by habit almost into the thing he seemed to 
be; and from a liar to a believer. 

Francis Bacon, The Historie of the Reign of 
Henry the Seventh. Works (Chandos), p. 
446. (1622) Of Perkin Warbeck, Pretender 
to the throne of England. 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leasing [lying], 
Say things at first because they’re pleasing, . . 
Till their own dreams at length deceive ‘em, 
And, oft repeating, they believe ’em. 

MATTHEW Prior, Alma. Canto iii, ]. 9. (1718) 
Liars begin by imposing upon others, but end 
by deceiving themselves. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.441.(1855) 


3 
They gaue the Queene the lie. 
AgcHsisHop RicHarp Bancrort, Daungerous 
Positions, i, iii, 13. (1593) 
Experience gives him the lye. 
Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner, C ij.(1599) 
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The great Violation of the Point of Honour from 
Man to Man, is giving the Lye. 

ΤΟΒΕΡῊ Appison, The Spectator. No. 99. (1711) 
Francis the First and the Emperor Charles, gave 
each other the lie direct. 

WALTER Scott, Quentin Durward.Ch.26.(1823) 
4 


Delight in no lie whatsoever for its con- 
sequence will not be pleasant. 
Ben SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vii, 13. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
He shall not prosper who deviseth lies. 
MouamMoMeED, Koran. Surah xx, sec. 64. (c. 625) 
I wrong myself more by lying than him of whom 
I lie. (Je me foys plus d’injure en mentant, que 
je n’en foys a celuy de qui je ments.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΈῈ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 
Lies does harm only to them that tells ’em. 
UppecraFF, Hills Look Down, p. 209. (1941) 


5 
Resolved to die in the last dyke of prevarica- 
tion. 
EpMUND Βύκκε, Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 7 May, 1789. 


6 
I do not mind lying, but I hate inaccuracy. 
SAMUEL But er, Note Books: Truth and Con- 
venience: Falsehood. (a. 1900) 
A little inaccuracy saves a world of explanation. 
C. E. Ayres, Science the False Messiah. (1927) 
It is better to lie—a little—than to be unhappy 
much. 
BELASCO AND Lonc, The Darling of the Gods. 
Act ii. (1902) 


7 
Cretans are always liars. (Κρῆτες ἀεὶ ψεῦσται.) 
CaLLimacHus, Hymns. No. i, 1. 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 

Quoted as a proverb; attributed to Medea, 
wife of Jason. The story is that she and 
Thetis, having a dispute as to which was the 
fairer, entrusted the decision to Idomeneus 
of Crete. He decided in favor of Thetis, 
whereupon Medea said, ‘“‘Cretans are always 
liars,” and cursed them that they should 
never speak the truth. The phrase is also 
attributed to Epimenides. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Quoted by St. Pau, Epistle to Titus, i, 12, 
“The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies” (Cretenses semper mendaces, 
malae bestiae, ventres pigri). PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Aemilius Paulus, ch. 23, sec. 6, cites 
the Greek proverb, ἔλαθε κρητέζων πρὸς 
Κρῆτας (Play the Cretan with the Cre- 
tans), i.e. lying to liars. 

It’s a liar you’re trying your lies on. (Nugari 

nugatori postulas.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, 1. 972. (c. 194 B.C.) 
More of a liar than the Parthians. (Parthis men- 
dacior.) 

Horace, Episties. Bk. ii, epis. 1, 1. 112. (20 B. c.) 
If I meet with one of Creete, I was ready to lye 
with him for the whetstone. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 238. (1580) 
St. Paul, that calls the Cretans lyars, doth it but 
indirectly, and upon a quotation of their own poet. 

Sir Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 

sec. 4. (1643) 
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1 
When I speak fiction, be it such fiction as 
persuades the listener’s ear! (Wevdolun» ἀίοντος 
& κεν πεπίθοιεν ἀκουήν.) 

CaLLimacuus, Hymns. No. i, }. 64. (c. 250 B.C.) 
A red hot lie is the best kind. (Calidum optimum 
mendacium. ) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 665. (c. 220 B.C.) 

A good portion of speaking well consists in know- 
ing how to lie. (Bona pars bene dicendi est scite 
mentiri.) 

Erasmus, Colloquia: Philetymus and Pseudo- 
cheus. (1524) The Japanese say, “Who can 
speak well can lie well.” 

Fittest for to forge true-seeming lyes. 

EpMuUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto i, st. 38. (1590) 

A mixture of a Lie doth ever adde Pleasure. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1597) 

It is an art to have so much judgment as to 
apparel a lie well, to give it a good dressing. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata: Mali Choragi Fuere. 
(1636) 

A good lie for its own sake is ever pleasing to 
honest men, but a patched up record never. 

ELBERT Husparb, The Philistine, i, 88. (1895) 

There are lies so simple and lovely that saints 
may speak them gracefully. 

Crare Bootue, Kiss the Boys Good-Bye: In- 
troduction. (1939) 


2 
Do not tell everything, but never lie. . . 
You may always observe that the greatest 
fools are the greatest liars. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 17 Feb., 1754. 
The greater fool, the greater liar. 
WILLiaM Brake, Epigrams. No. 6. (1808) 
3 
It is the nature of a scoundrel to deceive by 
lying. (Improbi hominis est mendacio fallere. ) 
Cicero, Pro Murena. Ch. 39, sec. 62. (63 B.C.) 


4 

He writes, that, in as much as she was a 
Germaine, no Germaine could euer since be 
chosen Pope. Which 15 a lie with a latchet. 

ALEXANDER COOKE, Pope Joane, p. 20. (1600) 

That’s a lie with a latchet. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 89. (1678) 
Cited by FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6157. 
(1732), with the additional line, “All the 
Dogs in the Town cannot match it.” Carr, 
Craven Dialect, i, 283, explains that ‘“Lee- 
with-a-latchet” is a notorious lie; and HALti- 
WELL, Popular Ryhkmes and Nursery Tales, 
εν Ἢ is “a circumstantial self-evident false- 

ood.” 


§ 
ane dam of that was a wisker. Said of a great 
le. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1678) 
With what astonishment the people were struck 
when they read . . . this whisking Lye. 

EpMUND HICKERINGILL, News from Colchester. 

(1681) 
That’s a lie with a witness. A great lie. 
toun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1678) 
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That’s a loud one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1678) 
“That’s a lie, and a loud one,” said the Friar. 
Warter Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 43. (1819) 
A lie made out of the whole stuff. 
RoseErt Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 427. (1830). 
That’s a lie with a lid on. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 99. (1880) 
That’s a lie wi’ a lid on—an’ a brass hondle for 
t’ lift it wi’. 
F, E. Taytor, Lancashire Sayings, Ὁ. 28. (1901) 
The Scots say, “That’s a lee wi a lid on, and 
a brass handle to tak’ hold on.” 


6 
A liar is always lavish of oaths. (Un menteur 
est toujours prodigue de serments. ) 
CorneEiLye, Le Menteur. Act iii, sc. 5. (1642) 
Liars are always most disposed to swear. (A 
giurar presti i mentitor son sempre.) 
ALFIERI, Virginia. Act ii, sc. 3. (1777) 


7 
He never speaks—and always lies. 
Lorp CowLey, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, 
of Napoleon IIT. (c. 1865) 


8 
Lying is father to falsehood, and grandsire to 
perjury; fraud (with two faces) is his daugh- 
ter, a very monster; treason (with hairs like 
snakes) is his kinsman. 
THOMAS DEKKER, The Seven Deadly Sins of 
London. Ch. 2. (1606) 


9 
No lie ever grows old. (Nullum mandacium 
senescit. ) 

EvuRIPIpES. (c. 425 3.c.) As quoted by Pon- 
TANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 140, and 
by BEN Jonson, Explorata: Veritas. The 
meaning is not that a lie enjoys perpetual 
youth, but, as Socrates puts it, in a frag- 
ment from his Acristus, “A lie never lives 
to be old.” It dies young. 

Though a lie be well dressed, it is ever overcome. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 138. (1640) 
No falsehood can endure. 

MILtTon, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, I. 811. (1667) 
Carlyle said “a lie cannot live.” It shows he did 
not know how to tell them. 

Mark Twain, In Eruption, p. 131. (1906) 

10 


Dummie [ἃ dumb man] cannot lie. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (c. 1595) 
He lies never but when the holen [holly] is green. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 48. Holly is 
an evergreen. 


11 
Lyes haue short legges. (Le bugie hanno corte 
le gambe. ) 

Jonn Fronio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) The 
Germans have the same proverb, “Liigen 
haben kurze Beine.” 

Lies have short wings. 
Joun Daviss, Scourge of Folly, p. 43. (1611) 
A Lye has no Leg, but a Scandal has Wings. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 263. (1732) 
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A lie has no legs. 
ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, 
p. 110. (1852) “Perhaps the Spanish form of 
this proverb is better: La mentira tiene cor- 
tas las piernas; for the lie does go, though 

not far.” 


A Lyar is a Bravo towards God, and a Coward 
towards Men. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 261. (1732) 
The Lyar is sooner caught than the Cripple. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4641. 
You are an honest Man, and I am your Uncle; 
and that’s two Lies. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5845. 
You lick’d not your Lips since you lyed last. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5931. 


Ask me no questions and I’ll tell you no fibs. 
OutvErR GOLDSMITH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1773) 
If ye’ll ask nae questions, I'll tell ye nae lies. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 10. (1818) 
Speer nae questions, and I'll tell ye nae lies, 
Wa ter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 18. (1818) 
Ask no questions and you'll be told no lies. 
Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 2. (1860) 
SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
J. D. Carr, The Case of the Constant Sui- 
cides, p. 48. (1941) etc., etc 
If you ask no questions you hear no lies. 
Epcar WaLzLace, The India-Rubber Men. Ch. 
3. (c. 1920) 


There’s no liar like an old liar. 
Ξ Frank GrusBer, The Navy Colt, p. 174. (1941) 


It wer synne to lye on the deuil. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 363. (1548) 
It is a true common proverb, that it is even sin 
to lie upon the devil. 

BisHop NicHo.tas Rm ey, Works, p. 10.(1550) 
"Tis sin to belye the diuell. 

Tuomas DEKKER, A Knight’s Conjuring, 21. 

(1607) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 125.(1678) 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 6, I. 1. (1858) 


6 
A splendid liar. (Splendide mendax. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 11, 1. 35. (23 5...) 
Referring to Hypermnestra, who alone of 
all the fifty daughters of Danaus who had 
sworn to kill their husbands, broke her oath 
and was imprisoned, but declared innocent 
by the people. Erasmus cites a different form, 
“Mentiri splendide’”’ (To lie magnificently). 

Magnanimous lie! and when was truth so beau- 
tiful that it could be preferred to thee? (Mag- 
nanima menzogna! or quando ἃ il vero | sf bello 
che si possa a te preporre?) 

Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered. Bk. ii, st. 22. 
(1581) Sophronisba, a Christian virgin, 
falsely took upon herself the guilt of having 
secreted a statue of the Virgin to save it from 
heathen profanation. 
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7 
The intention makes the lye, not the words. 
KING JAMES I OF ENGLAND. (c. 1610) See OvER- 
BURY, Crumms Fal’n from King James’s 
Table. No. 4. 


8 
He is a liar, and the father of it. (ψεύστης 
ἐστὶν καὶ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ.) 

New Testament: John, viii, 44. (c. A.D. 70) 

The Vulgate is, “Mendax est, et pater eius.” 

He is a liar and the father of lies. (E bugiardo e 
padre di menzogna.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxiii, ]. 144. (c. 1300) 


9 
If a lie had worried you, you had been dead 
long since. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 201.(1721) 
Lie you for me, and Ill swear for you. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 236. 
10 
He begged me . . . to go home with him and 
swap lies. 
A. B. LoncsTREET, Georgia Scenes,p.233.(1835) 
There wasn’t any other place to go and swap lies. 
G. H. Lorrmwer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 217. (1902) 


11 
Report hath not always a blister on her tongue. 
Joun Lyty, Sappho and Phao.Act i,sc.2.(1584) 
As we say; That a Blister will rise upon one’s 
Tongue, that tells a lye. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Praise. (1597) 
Speak, and be hang’d: 
For each true word, a blister! 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, v,1,135.(1608) 
Common Fame hath a Blister on its Tongue. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1127.(1732) 
I have a blister on my tongue, yet I don’t re- 
member 1 told a lie. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
12 
Hee that tels a lie to save his credit, wipes his 
mouth with his sleeve to spare his napkin. 
Sir THOMAS OverBuryY, Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table. (1613) 
The credit got by a lie lasts only till the truth 
comes out. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 501. 
(1855) The Japanese say, “The cleverest of 
lies lasts only a week.” 


13 
A lie grows in size [as it is repeated]. (Men- 
suraque ficti crescit. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xii, 1. 57. (a. D. 7) 
The rolling fictions grow in strength and size, 
Each author adding to the former lies. 

Swift, tr., Metamorphoses, xii, 56. (1709) 

A cruel story runs on wheels, and every hand oils 
the wheels as they run. 

Ouma (Louise pg La Ramis). Wisdom, Wit 

and Pathos. (c. 1880) 


14. 
There are people who lie simply for the sake 
of lying. (Il y a des gens qui mentent simple- 
ment pour mentir.) 

Pascal, Pensées. Pt. i, art. iv, No. 32. (ς. 1660) 
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The only form of lying that is absolutely beyond 
reproach is lying for its own sake. 
Oscar Witpe, The Decay of Lying. (c. 1890) 


1 
Equivocation is half-way to lying, as lying is 
the whole way to hell. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
144. (1693) 
Woe unto the liar, for he shall be thrust down 
into Hell. 
JoserH Smitu, The Book of Mormon: II 
Nephi, ix, 34. (1830) 
The Lord delights in them that speak 
The words of truth, but every liar 
Must have his portion in the lake 
That burns with brimstone end with fire. 
Isaac Watts, Against Lying. (1715) 
I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles. 
Henry SAMBROOKE LEIGH, Only Seven. (a. 
1883) 


2 
What you tell me is not true, never was true, 
never will be true. (Id quod neque est neque 
fuit neque futurum est | mihi praedicas.) 
PLautus, Amphitruo, 1. 553. (c. 200 B.C.) 
To stuff full of lies. (Sarcire centones.) 
PLautus, Epidicus, 1. 455. (c. 200 B.c.) Liter- 
ally “To patch up your cento,” the “cento” 
being a sort of patchwork garment. Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, i, iv, 58, who notes its 
use by many writers. 


3 
There is no lie so reckless as to be without 
some proof. (Nullum tam imprudens menda- 
cium est ut teste careat.) 

Puuny THWE ELper, History. Bk. νὰ, ch. 22. 


(c. A.D. 70) 
4 


Lying lips are abomination to the Lord. 
(Abominatio est Domino labia mendacia.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 22. (c. 350 B.C.) 
“An abomination unto the Lord, but a very 
present help in time of trouble” is an Amer- 
ican variant, a combination of Proverbs, xii, 
22 and Psalms, xlvi, 1. 
A poor man is better than a liar. (Melior est 
pauper quam vir mendax.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 22. 


6 
I said in my haste, All men are liars. (Omnis 
homo mendax. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxvi, 11. (c. 250 B.C.) 
All men lie, says the Sage. (Tout homme ment, 
dit le Sage.) 

La FontarneE, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 1. (1678) 


Sure men were born to lie, and women to believe 
them ] 


Joun Gay, Beggar’s Opera. Act ii, sc. 2. (1727) 
David said ‘All men are liars.” But if all men 
are liars, then David was a liar. 

WILLI FRIsCHAUER, Twilight in Vienna, p. 138. 

(1938) 


There is no doubt about the truth of the 
proverb that a liar should have a good mem- 
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ory. (Verumque est illud, quod vulgo dicitur, 
mendacem memorem esse oportere. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iv, ch. 
li, sec. 91. (c. A.p. 80) Quoted by Sarnr 
JEROME as an old proverb (oblitus veteris 


ee ὁφε 


A liar does not remember his lies. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin,fo.69a.(c.450) 
How necessary it is for a liar to have a good 
memory. 

HucH Latimer, Works (PS.), ii, 312. (c. 1531) 
I see it is true . . . “a liar had need have a good 
remembrance.”’ 

JAMES CALFHILL, An Answere to Martiall’s 

Treatise of the Crosse, p. 88. (1565) 
It is not without reason men say that he who 
does not know himself sure of memory should 
never try to be a liar. (Ce n’est pas sans raison 
qu’on dict que, qui ne se sent point assez ferme 
de memoire ne se doibt pas mesler d’estre men- 
teur.) 

Montalcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1580) 

One must have a good memory after one has lied. 
(I] faut bonne mémoire aprés qu’on a menti.) 
CornEIL_e, Le Menteur. Act iv, sc. 5. (1642) 
The usual French form is, “Il faut qu’un 
menteur ait bonne mémoire.” 
Liars need have good memories. 
Kinc CuHartes I, as quoted by GaupEN, Eikon 
Basilike. Ch. 15. (a. 1649) 
Indeed, a very rational saying, that a liar ought 
to have a good memory. 

ROBERT SOUTH, Concealment of Sin. (c. 1690) 
Parasites and liars have need of good memories. 

Sir ROGER L’EstranceE, Fables. No. 353.(1692) 
There is one essential point wherein a political 
liar differs from others of the faculty, that he 
ought to have but a short memory. 

Swift, The Examiner. (1710) 

Here’s a pin for that lie; I’m sure liars had need 
of good memories. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Be of good memory if you become a liar. 

BurCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 564. (1817) 
There is nothing so pathetic as a forgetful liar. 

F. M. Know tes, A Cheerful Year-Book.(1906) 
If you are a liar, recollect. 

5. G. CHaMpiIon, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 520 

(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 
7 
A liar is commonly a coward, for he dares 
not avow truth. 

Str WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son 

Sec. iv. (1616) 
Liars are mean and boastful. (Les menteurs sont 
bas et glorieux.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 110. (1746) 
Men lie, who lack courage to tell truth. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, Ima. Sc. 3. (a. 1897) 


8 
The famous maxim of Mein Kampf that any 
lie will be believed, if it is big enough. 
HERMANN RAUSCHNING, The Revolution of 
Nikilism, Ὁ. 229. (1939) 
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1 
If a lie could have choked him, that would 
have done it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1678) 
No law for lying. A man may lie without danger 
of the law. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. The Por- 
tuguese say, “Ὁ mentir na6 paga sisa” (Lying 
pays no tax). 

The mou’ that lies, slays the saul. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 259. 


2 
Lies are thin stuff; they are transparent, if 
you examine them with care. (Tenue est men- 
dacium; perlucet, si diligenter inspexeris. ) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxix, sec. 18. (c. 
A.D. 64) 
ΠΣ lies are latticed lies, and you may see through 
them. 
Robert Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 429. (1830) 


3 
Thou lhiest in thy throat. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 172. (1599) 
To lie in one’s throat is to lie foully or in- 
famously. 

Who ... gives me the lie i’ th’ throat? 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 600. (1600) 

Gave him home the lie, adowne his throte. 

Joun Lane, Continuation of Chaucer’s Squire’s 
Tale, ix, 198. (1616) 

Thou liest in thy throat. (Menteris in gutture.) 

Trrus Oates, On Jude, Ὁ. 247. (1679) 

In thy teeth I give thee back the lie. 
Keats, Otho the Great. Act iv, sc. 2. (1819) 
He lies most foully in his throat. 

Water Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Canto v, st. 20. (1824) 

He strode to Gauthier, in his throat 
Gave him the lie. 

RoBErRT BROWNING, Count Gismond. St. 13. 

(1845) 


4 
He . . . woulde lye as fast as a horse woulde 
trot. 
Joun Sxerron, Merie Tales. Works (1843). 
Vol, i, p. lx. (a. 1529) 
He wyll lye as fast as a dogge will trotte. 
JeEHAN PatscRAvE, La Langue Frangoyse, Ὁ. 
610. (1530) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. 
(1678) Mottevx, tr., Rabelais, v, 30. (1694) 
Hawker, Diary, iii, 236. (1843), etc., etc. 
She will lie as fast as a dogge will licke a dishe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Kety, Scottish Proverbs, p. 151. (1721) 
An egg is not so full of meat as she is full of lies. 
Joon ὅτι, (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
Act v, sc. 2. (1565) 
He will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you 
would think truth were a fool. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iv, 3, 
283. (1602) 
[He] will lye like a lapwing. 
Sir Giles Goosecappe. Act i, sc. 1. (1606) 
You lie like an Almanack-maker, that lies every 
hour of the Day, and all the Year long. 
Oswatp Dyxes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 230. 
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(1709) The French say, “Mentir comme un 
arracheur de dents” (To lie like a dentist) ; 
the Germans, “Er liigt, wie gedruckt” (He 
lies like print). 
Never since the time of Tom Pepper have I heard 
the equal of this Cornish; he has lies enough to 
sink a jolly-boat. 

FREDERICK CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 21. 
(1841) Whence the proverb, “As big a liar 
as Tom Pepper.” Nobody remembers who 
Tom Pepper was. 

A friend of his . . who lied like a trooper. 

C. Ὁ. BADHAM, Prose Halieutics, Ὁ. 443. (1854) 

That Chinaman can lie the bark off a tree. 
JOAQUIN Miter, The Danites, Act i. (1877) 
Lie like troopers if necessary. 
Cyrit Hare, Tragedy at Law, p. 48. (1943) 


5 
Never tell a lie. (μὴ ψεύδον.) 

SoLton, Maxim. (c. 600 B.C.) See DI0OGENES 
LaErtivs, Solon, i, 60. 

To a free-born man, the name of liar cleaves as 
a deadly brand. (ws érevddpy | ψευδεὶ καλεῖσθαι 
κὴρ πρόσεστιν ov καλή.) 

Sopsocres, Trachiniae, 1. 453. (c. 409 B.C.) 
The Latin proverb says, “Illiberale est men- 
tiri; ingenuum veritas decet” (It is a low 
thing to lie; truth becomes a gentleman) 

A lie is a foul blot in a man, yet it is continually 
in the mouth of the untaught. 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xx, 24. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Lying is fit for slaves only, and deserves to be 
hated of all men. (ψεύδεσθαι δοιλοπρεπὲς καὶ 
πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ἄξιον μισεῖσθαι.) 

Prutarcn, Morelia: Education of Children, 
11C. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 

A wise man blushes at a liar. 

Savi, Pand Namah (Scroll of Wisdom). Sec. 
22. (c. 1260) 

He which lieth, doth the act of a slave. 

GvaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p.96.(1574) 

To lye is a vice most detestable, not to be suffered 
in a slaue, much lesse in a sonne. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His Ephoebus (Ar- 
ber), p. 146. (1579) 

Dare to be true: nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

GeorcE HersBert, The Church-Porch. (a. 1633) 

It is better to be lied about than to lie. 

ELBERT Hussarn, The Philistine. Vol. xi, p. 48. 

(1901) 


6 
The cruelest lies are often told in silence. 
R. L. Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque: Truth 
of Intercourse. (1874) The proverb is, “Lies 
may be acted as well as spoken.” 


I mean you lie—under a mistake. 

SwirFt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
They also lie too—under a mistake. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 208. (1818) 
You lie—under a mistake,— 
For this is the most civil sort of lie 
That can be given to a man’s face. 

SHELLEY, tr., Calderon’s Magico Proditgirso 

Sc. 1. (1822) 
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1 
If it be a lie, you had it as cheap as I. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I love a liar in my heart. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 


2 
“Thou shalt tell a lie and stick to it” was 
once, we are told, the schoolboy’s eleventh 
commandment. 
A. C. SwinsurRneE, The Journal of Sir Walter 
Scott. (1891) 


One lie treads on the heels of another. (Fal- 
lacia alia aliam trudit.) 
TERENCE, Andria, 1. 779. (166 B.C.) 
One falsehood bringeth in an other: 
Nicotas UpaLL, Flowers Out of Terence, fo. 
25. (1533) 
Having made one lye, he is fain to make more 
to maintain it. For an untruth wanting a firm 
foundation needs many buttresses. 
Tuomas FuLcer, The Profane State: 
Lyer. (1642) 
He who tells a lie, is not sensible of how great 
a task he undertakes; for he must be forced to 
invent twenty more to maintain that one. 
Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1727) 
A Lye begets a Lye, till they come to Generations. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 262. (1732) 
One Lye calls for many. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3766. The 
Italians say, “Una bugia ne tira dieci” (One 
lie draws ten after it). 


The 


4 
There are 869 different forms of lying, but 
only one of them has been squarely forbidden. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 
One of the most startling differences between a 
cat and a lie is that a cat has only nine lives. 
Mark Twain, Puda’nkead Wison’s Calendar. 
(1893) The proverb is, “Lies take a deal of 
killing.” 
The only thing that ever came back from the 
grave that we know of was a lie. 
Maritta M. Ricker, The Philistine. Vol. 25, 
p. 101. (1908) 


A liar is a man who does not know how to 
deceive. (Un menteur est un homme qui ne 
sait pas tromper.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 277. (1746) 
He who needs an incentive to falsehood is not 
a liar by nature. (Celui qui a besoin d’un motif 
pour étre engagé ἃ mentir, n’est pas né menteur.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 520. 

A lie is nothing but the rudeness of dishonest 
men. (Le mensonge n’est que la grossiéreté des 
hommes faux.) 

ὲ VAUVENARCUES, Réflexions. No. 686. 


He that will lie will steale. 
Ricnarp West, The Court of Conscience, sig. 
Fi. (1607) The Germans say, “Wer ligt, 
der stiehlt” (He who lies, steals). A variant 
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is, “Lying and stealing are next-door neigh- 
bors.” 
The proverb gives the liar the inseparable society 
of another sin: Da mihi mendacem, et ego osten- 
dam tibi furem,—Shew me a liar and I will shew 
thee a thief. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 284. (1629) 
Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 
654. (1640) The French say, ‘“Montre-moi 
un menteur, je te montrerai un larron.” 

Be sure the prouerbe is as true as briefe, 
A lyer’s euer worser then a thiefe. 
Joun Taytor, Works, Ὁ. 123. (1630) 
A liar is worse than a thief. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 150. (1639) 


7 
The aim of the liar is simply to charm, to 
delight, to give pleasure. He is the very basis 
of civilized society. 

Oscar WILDE, The Decay of Lying. (1891) 


8 
A certain Lady of the highest Quality ... 
made a judicious distinction between a white 
Lie and a black Lie. A white Lie is That which 
is not intended to injure any Body in his For- 
tune, Interest, or Reputation, but only to 
gratify a garrulous Disposition, and the Itch 
of amusing People by telling them wonderful 
Stories. 
UNKNOWN, in Gentleman’s Magazine, xi, 647. 
(1741) 
White lies always introduce others of a darker 
complexion. 
WILLIAM PaLey,Moral Philosopky,i,187.(1785) 
All lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black. 
FREDERICK MarryaT, Peter Simple. Ch. 34. 
(1833) 


Juggement de Pillorie par iii heures, ove un 
ague pier entour soun col, pur mensonges 
controeves, (Judgment of the pillory for three 
hours, with a sharpening stone [whetstone] 
about his neck, for forged lies.) 
Unknown, Liber Albus, (Rolls), iv, 601. 
(1364) It was formerly the custom to hang 
a whetstone about the neck of a liar as he 
stood in the pillory. Hence “to lie for the 
whetstone” was to be a great liar. 
He, as a fals lyere, ... shal stond . . . upon 
the pillorye ... with a Westone aboute his 
necke. 
Unknown, Calendar of London Letier-Books, 
i, 197. (1418) 
You haue sayd enough to winne the whetstone. 
WILLIAM FULKE, A Confutation of the Doc- 
trine Touching Purgatory, p. 437. (1577) 
This is a lye well worthy of a whetstone. 
Harleian Miscellany, iv, 87. (1625) 
He will lie for the whetstone. 
Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 123. (1633) 
He deserves the whetstone. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1678) 
You shall have the Whetstone. 
THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5991.(1732) 
To DRAW THE LONC BOW, see wader Bow. 
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I—Life: What It Is 
Life is doing things, not making things. (ὁ 


δὲ βίος πρᾶξις, οὐ ποίησίς ἐστιν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i,ch.2,sec.6.(¢.330 B.C.) 
Life is the co-ordination of actions. 

HERBERT SPENCER, A Theory of Population. 
(Westminster Review, April, 1852.) Re- 
peated in Principles of Biology. Pt. i, ch. 4, 
sec. 24. 


2 

Since well I’ve played my part, all clap your 
hands 

And from the stage dismiss me with applause. 

(ἐπεὶ δὲ πάνν καλῶς πέπαισται, δότε κρότον 

καὶ πάντες ἡμᾶς μετὰ χαρᾶς προπέμψατε.) 

Carsak Aucustus, Epigram, as he lay dying 
(A. Ὁ. 14), paraphrasing the closing words of 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, and other Greek 
comedies. The Emperor had summoned his 
friends and asked them whether, in their 
opinion, he had played the comedy of life 
well. When they assured him that he had, he 
spoke the lines given above, dismissed them, 
and died soon afterwards. See SUETONIUS, 
Twelve Caesars: Augustus. Ch. 99, sec. 1. 

All life is a stage and a play, so learn to play 
your part. (σκηνὴ πᾶς ὁ βίος καὶ παίγνιον" 4 μάθε 
παίζειν.) 

ῬΑΙΣΑΡΑΒ, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 72. 

All this life of mortal man, what is it but a kind 
-of comedy, where men come forth, disguised 
one in one array, and another in another, each 
playing his part? 

Erasmus, The Praise of Folly. Sec. 30. (1509) 
Draw the curtain, the farce is played out. (Tirez 
le rideau, la farce est jouée.) 

RaBELAIs. Said to have been his last words. 

See Works, i, 17, Dupont ed. 
Though the most be players, some must be spec- 
tators. 

Jonson, Explorata: De Pius et Probis. (1616) 
Life is a tragedy wherein we sit as spectators for a 
while, and then act out our part in it. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
Life’s a long tragedy, this globe the stage. 

Isaac Watts, Epistle to Mitio, 1. 1. (c. 1748) 
Life is the farce in which every one must take a 
part. (La vie est la farce ἃ mener par tous.) 

ArtHur Rimpaup, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 2. 
(1873) 

Man’s life is truly a performance. (Jén shéng tsai 
shih wu fei shih hsi.) 

WILLiaM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
915. (1875) 

In the theatre of life every one may be amused 
except the actor. 

Bernarp SHAW, Misalliance, Ὁ. 31. (1910) 


3 
Life is a long lesson in humility. 
J. M. Barniz, The Little Minister, Ch. 3. (1891) 


4 
Here is the sound of lutes, there screams and 
wailing ; | 


Here winsome girls, there bodies old and fail- 


Ing; 
Here scholars’ talk, there drunkards’ mad 
commotion— 
Is life a nectared or a poisoned potion? 
BHARTRIHARI, (c. 100 B.C.) Ryder, tr. 

The whole of life is a mixture of grief and joy. 
(Totam aeque vitam miscet dolor et gaudium.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 17. (c. 25 B.C.) 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 

and ill together. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 83. 
(1602) 
Life is made up of sobs, sniffles and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating. 
; O. Henry, The Gift of the Magi. (1906) 


Life iz like a mountain: after climbing up one 
side and sliding down the other, put up the 
sled. 
JosH Bitrincs (H. W. SHaw), Encyclopedia 
of Wisdom. (1874) 


6 
Life is a bumper filled by fate. 
THOMAS BLACKLOCK, Epigram on Punch. (a. 
1791) 
Life is all a variorum. 
RoBert Burns, The Jolly Beggars. (a. 1796) 
Life is a great bundle of little things. 
Ο. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 1. (1860) 
Life is made up of interruptions. 
W. 5. ΟἸΙΒΕΕΊ, Patience. Act i. (1881) 
Life is simply a mauvais quart d’heure made up 
of exquisite moments. 
Oscar WILDE, A Woman of No Importance. Act 
li. (1893) 


7 
Life is one long process of getting tired. 

SAMUEL Butter, Note Books: Life,vii.(a.1900) 
Life is the art of drawing sufficient conclusions 
from insufficient premises. 

SAMUEL But.er, Note Books: Life, ix. 

Life is (I think) a blunder and a shame. 

W. E. HENLEY, In Hospital: Waiting. (1903) 
What is life but a series of inspired follies? 

BERNARD SHAW, Pygmalion. Act ii. (1912) 
Life’s a long headache in a noisy street. 

JOHN MAsEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye Street. 

Pt. iv, st. 7. (1912) 
Life is like a scrambled egg. 

Don Marouts, Frustration. (1916) 

Life: a lighted window And a closed door. 

CLEMENT Woon, I Pass » Lighted Window. 

(1919) 
life’s too damn funny for me to explain. . . 
it s one day sunny the next day rain. 

Don Marquis, certain maxims of archy. (1927) 
Life is not a spectacle or a feast; it is a predica 
ment. 

mrs SANTAYANA, Articles and Essays. (ς 

1930 
Life is either a feast or a famine, as the old 
Chinese proverb goes. 
sari ‘Sousa The Cosmological Eye, Ὁ. 153. 
9 
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Life is just a series of trying to make up your 
mind. 
TimotHy FULLER, Reunion with Murder, Ὁ. 
206. (1941) 
Life is pharmaceutical from head to cuticle. 
Davip McCorp, Perambulator Poems. No. xiv. 
(1941) 
What is life? Life is stepping down a step or sit- 
ting in a chair, 
And it isn’t there. 
OcpEen Nasu, You and Me and P. B. Shelley. 
(1942) 
Life was a threshing machine, churning, turning, 
and suddenly there was no more corn and the 
harvest was over. 
Joun Lopwicx, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 14. 
(1943) 


, 
Do what you will, this life’s a fiction, 

And is made up of contradiction. 

; WILLIAM BLAKE, Gnomic Verses. No. 23.(1808) 


Life is a Dream. (La Vida es Sueno.) 

CALDERON. Title of comedy. (c. 1640) 

Life and love are all a dream. 

RoBert Burns, The Lament. (c. 1785) 
Life is an empty dream. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Paracelsus. Pt. ii. (1835) 
Life, that insane dream. 

Rosert Brownine, Easter-Day. Sec. 14. (1850) 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream. 

Η. W. LoncFrettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 
Tell me not in mournful wish-wash 
Life’s a sort of sugared dish-wash. 

Ezra Pounp, L’Homme Moyen Sensuel. (1910) 
For life is but a dream whose shapes return, 
Same frequently, some seldom. 

James THOMSON, The City of Dreadful Night. 

Pt. i, st. 3. (1874) 
Life a dream in Death’s eternal sleep. 
James THomson, Philosophy. (1874) 
Waking life is a dream controlled. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, Little Essays, p. 146. (c. 
1930) 


The life of man is but as a stoppage at an inn. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 

Giles, tr. 
Why not, like a banqueter fed full of life, with- 
draw contentedly and rest in peace? (Cur non ut 
plenus vitae conviva recedis | aequo animoque 
capis securam quietam ?) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 938. 

(c. 45 5.6.) 
I depart from life as from an inn, and not as from 
my home. (Ex vita discedo, tamquam ex hos- 
pitio, non tamquam e domo.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 23, sec. 84. (44 B.C.) 
When his time is sped, let him quit life content- 
edly, like a guest who has had his fill. (Exacto 
contentus tempore vita | cedat uti conviva satur.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. i, 1. 118. (35 B.c.) 
This body is not a home, but an inn. (Nec domum 
esse hoc corpus, sed hospitium.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxx, sec. 14. (c. 

A.D. 64) In his De Consolatione ad Polybium, 
sec. 21, Seneca repeats the idea, “Born for a 
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very brief space of time, we regard this life 
as an inn.” 
This life at best is but an inn. 
James HowELy, A Fit of Mortification. (c. 
1660) 
A fair, where thousands meet, but none can stay; 
An inn, where travellers bait, then post away. 
Isaac HAwxrns Browne, Immortality of the 
Soul. (a. 1760) Tr. from the Latin by Soame 
Jenyns. 
See also under WorLD: WorRLD, AN INN. 
4 


Vain, weak-built isthmus, which dost proudly 
rise 
Up between two Eternities! 
ABRAHAM CowLey, Life and Fame, |. 18. (a. 
1667) 
I desire to have both heaven and hell ever in 
my eye, while I stand on this isthmus of life, 
between two boundless oceans. 
Joun Wes ey, Letter to Charles Wesley, 1747. 
This speck of life in time’s great wilderness 
This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities ! 
Tuomas Moore, Lalla Rookh: The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan. St. 42. (1817) 
Our life—a little gleam of time between two eter- 
nities. 
THoMAS CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship. Lect. 5. (1840) 
Life is a barren vale between the cold and eternal 
peaks of two eternities. 
R. G. Incersorr, At His Brother’s Grave. 
(1879) See also under PRESENT. 


Let Nature, and let Art do what they please, 
When all’s done, Life is an incurable Disease. 
AspraHaM Cowltey, Cde to Dr. Scarborough, 
fin. (a. 1667) 
Life an ill whose only cure is death. 
MATTHEW Prior, Epistle to Dr. Sherlock, \. 27. 
(a. 1721) 
This long disease, my life. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 132. (1733) 
That long and cruel malady which one calls life. 
(Cette longue et cruelle maladie qu’on appele la 
vie.) 

Jean Marie Descnamps, Epigram. (c. 1820) 
Life is a fatal complaint, and an eminently con- 
tagious one. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Poet at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 12. (1872) 
Life is a disease; and the only difference between 
one man and another is the stage of the disease 
at which he lives. 

SHAW, Back to Methuselah. Act i. (1921) 

Life itself can be an incurable disease. 
Dyson Carter, Night of Flame, p. 334. (1943) 


6 
Life’s a tumble-about thing of ups and downs. 
BENJAMIN Disraktt, Sybil. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1845) 
His life must have been one long fall downstairs. 
ἘΠ ΕΣ ree ἐπι Pearls Before Swine, Ὁ. 
3. (194 


Life is a struggle. (ταλαίσμαθ᾽ ἡμῶν ὁ βίος.) 
Evuripwwes, Supptiants, 1. 550. (c. 421 B.C.) 
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The life of man on earth is a warfare. (Militia 
est vita hominis super terram.) 

Old Testament: Job, vii, 1. (c. 350 8.c.) The 
Vulgate version. 

Life is one long struggle in the dark. (Omnis cum 
in tenebris praesertim vita laboret.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ii, 1. 54. (c. 
45 8.c.) The Germans say, “Das Leben heisst 
Streben” (Life means strife). 

Cease to struggle and you cease to live. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


1 
Life so called is nothing but toil. (βέος ὄνομ᾽ 
ἔχει μόνον πόνος γεγώς.) 

Evurirwes, Fragments. Frag. 966, Nauck. (c. 
440 B.c.) Quoted by Prutarca, Moralia, sec. 
120A. 

Life is one demd horrid grind! 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 64. (1839) 

Mr. Mantalini speaking. 


2 

The life of man is nought els but a long 
iomey, that beginneth when he is borne, and 
endeth when he dyeth. 

ὲ Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 90. (1578) 


Life is a shelvy Sea, the Passage fear, 

And not without a skilful Pilot steer. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1749. 
Life is a chart as well as a coast, and a little care 

will keep you clear of rocks, reefs, and sandbars. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 17. (1843) 
Life, as we call it, is nothing but the edge of the 
boundless ocean of existence where it comes on 
soundings. 
O. W. Homes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 


Our whole Life is but a greater and longer 
Childhood. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3830.(1732) 


Life is a jest; and all things show it. 
I thought so once; but now I know it. 
Joun Gay, My Own Epitaph. (1720) As quoted 
by Gay in a letter to Pope. 
Life is a Farce, the World a Jest. 
Swirt(?), The Puppet-Show, 1. 17. (1721) 
The world’s a jest, and joy’s a trinket ; 
I knew that once, but now I think it. 
J. K. Sternen, Senex to Matt Prior. (a. 1892) 
Life’s a jest if you know how to live. 
j H. C. Battey, The Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. §5.(1941) 


The days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
an hundred and thirty years. (Dies peregrina- 
tionis meae centum triginta annorum sunt.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xlvii, 9. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, cites the Latin proverb, 
“Vita hominis peregrinatio” (The life of man 
is a pilgrimage), and adds, “According to the 
sententia frequent in Holy Writ, life is an 
exile, a residing, and a pilgrimage” (Vitam 
hanc esse exilium, esse incolatum et pere- 
gtinationem). A very ancient concept. 
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The pilgrimage of this my short life. 

GrEorcE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 63. (1576) 
The whole course of life is but . . . a pilgrimage. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 181. (1579) 

To-morrow ... the utmost of his pilgrimage. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 36. 
(1604) 


7 

One doth but breakfast here, another dine; 
he that lives longest does but sup; we must 
all go to bed in another World. 

JosrrH HENSHAW, BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, 
Horae Succisivae, p. 80. (1631) 

Man’s life is like unto a winter’s day,— 
Some break their fast and so depart away; 
Others stay dinner, then depart full fed; 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 
O reader, then behold and see 

As we are now, so must you be. 

An elaboration by an unknown hand of the 
quotation from Horae Succtsivae given 
above. The stanza, with unimportant varia- 
tions, was used frequently as an epitaph. See 
also QuarLEs, Divine Fancies: On the Life of 
Man, and FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1744. 

The life of man is a winter way. 

HeErserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 913. (1640) 
The life of man is a winter’s day and a winter’s 
way. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6239. (1732) 


To live is to function. That is all there is in 
living. 
Justice Ο. W. Hotmes. Speech, on his 91st 
birthday, 8 March, 1932. 


9 
This life is a race; we run it on earth that we 
may win a crown elsewhere. (Stadium est 
hae vita mortalibus: hic contendimus, ut 4110] 
coronemur.) 
St. JEROME (HieronyMus), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 3. (A.D. 384) 


10 
My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 
(Dies mei velocius transierunt quam a texente 
tela succiditur. ) 

Old Testament: Job, vii, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
I know also life is a shuttle. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

v, 1, 25. (1601) 

Life is a shuttle. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.442.(1855) 


11 

Remember that my life is wind. (Memento 
quia ventus est vita mea.) 

oe Testament: Job, vii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 


Life is a progress from want to want, not 
from enjoyment to enjoyment. 
arene Jounson. (1775) Boswext, Life. Vol. 
Life is a pill which none of us can bear to swal- 
low without gilding. 
SAMUEL JoHNsSON. See P10221, Johnsoniana. 
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Life is to most a nauseous pill, 
A treat for which they dearly pay. 
PuiLip Freneav, Human Frailty. (1786) 


1 ! 
A man’s life of any worth is a continual 
allegory. 

Joun Keats, Letter, 18 Feb., 1819. 


2 

What is our life but a succession of preludes 
to that unknown song whose first solemn note 
is sounded by Death? 

ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Meditations Poé- 
tiques. Ser, ii, Med. 15. (1820) Used by Franz 
von Liszt at the head of his tone poem, Les 
Préludes. 


3 - 

Our lyfe is but a shadow, a vapor, a bubble. 
JOHN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 113. (1579) 
Would that life were like the shadow cast by a 
wall or a tree; but it is like the shadow of a bird 

in flight. 

Muprasu: Genesis Rabbah, xcvi, 2. (c. 550) 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 5, 23. (1606) 


4. 
Your life itself is a sleep. (ὕπνος αὐτὸς ὁ βίος 
ἐστί gov.) 


MENANDER, The Ghost, |. 38. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Life is a sleep. The old are those whose slumber 
has been longest. (La vie est un sommeil. Les 
vieillards sont ceux dont le sommeil a été plus 
long.) 

La ΒΟΥ ΒΕ, Les Caractéres: De ? Homme. 

(1688) 


5 
This life is but a tillage for the next; do good 
that you may reap there. 
Mo#AMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 74. 
6 
Life is just one damned thing after another. 
FRANK Warp O’MALLeEy, Epigram. (c. 1906) 
The attribution to O’Malley was made in 
the United Press story of his death, 19 Oct., 
1932, and in The Literary Digest, 5 Nov., 
1932. It is probably correct, although the 
epigram was included by Elbert Hubbard in 
his A Thousand and One Epigrams, p. 137. 
(1911) Frequently quoted. 
To a nitwit life is one laugh after another. 
Cxuirrorp Opets, Paradise Lost. Act i. (1935) 
For most people life is one bill after another. 
Currrorp OpeEts, Paradise Lost. Act ii. 
Here’s one damned thing after another. 
H.C. Batrey, The Bishop's Crime, p. 64. (1941) 
Life is just one parting after another. 
Hucu Appis,Night Over the Wood,p.116.(1943) 


7 
ae is a perilous voyage. (τλοῦς σφαλερὸς τὸ 
v.) 


PaLiapas, Epigram. (c. a.D. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 65. 
Life’s uncertain voyage. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, v,1,205.(1608) 
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Old and young we are all on our last cruise. 
R.L.Stevenson,Crabbed Age and Youth.(1874) 
Life’s a voyage that’s homeward bound. 
HERMAN MELVILLE. (a. 1891) As quoted by 
Cournos, Modern Plutarch, p. 87. 


The life of man is the plaything of Fortune, a 
wretched life and vagrant, tossed between 
riches and poverty. (ταίγνιόν ἐστι Τύχης 
μερόπων βίος.) 
PALLADAS, Epigram. (c. A.D. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 80. 


Man is lent to life, not given. (Homo vitae 
commodatus non donatus est.) 
PuBLILivus Syrvus, Sententiae.No.257.(c.43 B.C.) 


Life is a debt to destiny. (διὸ καὶ μοιρίδιον χρέος 
εἶναι λέγεται τὸ ζῆν.) 


PiutarcnH, Moralia: To Apollonius, 106F. (c. 
A.D. 95) Referred to as a proverb. 


10 
Lyff may be resembled to the fleying of an 
arowe, and deth is like the lyghting thereof. 
EARL Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 16. (1477) 


All life is a servitude. (Omnis vita servitium 
est.) 
SENECA, De Tranqutllitate Animi. Ch. 10, sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 60) 


To live is to do battle. (Vivere, militare est.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvi, sec. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 
64) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, iii, 13. 
Life is a battle, (ὁ δὲ βίος πόλεμος.) 
Marcus AureELlus, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec. 17. 
(c. A.D. 174) 
My life is a battle. (Ma vie est un combat.) 
sgt CAE Mahomet. Act ii, sc. 4. (1741) 


Life is neither a good nor an evil; it is simply 
the place where good and evil exist. (Vita nec 
bonum nec malum est; boni ac mali locus est.) 
SENECA, sg Lucilium. Epis. xcix, sec. 12. (c. 
A.D. 64 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 4, 109. (1596) 
Life ...is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
sp OHARESEEARE, Macbeth, v, 5, 26. (1606) 


τ painted veil which those who live | Call 
ife. 
SHELLEY, Sonnet. (1818) 
Painted Veils. 
‘a? ΑΜῈΒ HuNExEn. Title of book. (1920) 


Human life is like a game of dice; if you 
don’t get the throw you want, you must make 
the best of the throw you get. (Ita vitast 
hominum quasi quom ludas tesseris: | si illud 
quod maxume opus est iacta non cadit, | illud 
quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas.) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 739. (160 B.C.) 
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It is a game which has been played for untold 
ages, every man and woman of us being one of 
the two players. The chess-board is the world, 
. . . the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of Nature. The player on the other side is 
hidden from us. We know that his play is always 
fair, just and patient. But also we know, to our 
cost, that he never overlooks a mistake. 
Tuomas Henry Huxtey, A Liberal Education, 
and Where to Find It. (1870) 

Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The Baring are shuffled, and the hands are 

ealt. ... 

I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But yet I like the game and want to play; 

And through the long, long night will I, unruffled, 
Play what I get, until the break of day. 
EUGENE Ε΄. Warez, Whist. (1892) 

Life is like a pack of cards. Every time you think 

you've got the ace you find you ’aven’t. 

Peter CHEYNEY, A Trap for Bellamy, p. 171. 
(1941) 

Life is a game of errors; he who makes the few- 

est, wins. 

J. H. Rwoapss, Jonathan’s Apothegms. Vol. ii, 
No. 23. (1942) 


1 
My life is like a stroll upon the beach. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. (1849) 


2 
I tell you we’re in a blessed drain-pipe, and 
we ve got to crawl along it till we die. 
H. G. We ts, Kipps. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1905) 
I was thinking jest what a Rum Go everything is. 
H. G. Wetts, Kipps. Bk. iii, ch. 3. 
Life’s a very funny proposition after all. 
Georce M. Conan, Life’s a Funny Proposition. 
From Little Johnny Jones, 1907. 
Life is rather a queer proposition after all. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), No Story. (1909) 
Life’s a funny proposition. 
Ricwarp SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
p. 232. (1941) 


3 
Our life is like a bubble that forms on the 
surface of the water. 
Unknown, Niti Sastras (Moral Stanzas). (c. 
1250) 


4 
Such is human life. (Ut sunt humana. ) 
Pravutus, Cistellaria, 1. 194. (c. 200 B. Cc.) 
“Sairey,” says Mrs. Harris, “sech is life.” 
Crarizs Dickens, Martin Chuzslewit. Ch. 29. 
(1844) 
On the Rampage, Pip, and off the Rampage, Pip; 
such is life. 
Dicxens, Great Expectations. Ch. 15. (1861) 
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δ 
Life that has grown with me. (σύμφντος αἰών.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 107. (458 B.C.) 
Life! we've been long together. 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD, Life. St. 2. (a. 1825) 
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6 
Enough of life! (ἀρκείτω βίος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1314. (458 B.C.) 
Weariness of life. (Taedium vitae.) 
Autus GELLIus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. vi, ch. 18, 
sec. 11. (c. A.D. 150) 


A life not worth living. (βίον ἀβίωτον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 969. (388 B.C.) PLu- 
TARCH, Dion, ch. 6, speaks of life being “‘un- 
livable” (ἀβιώτως ἔχειν), and Sumas, Lexi- 
con, iv, 32, has “A life of thorns” (βίος 
dxavOwdns) . 

The life worth living. (Vita vitalis.) 

Quintus ENNIvs. (c. 175 B.c.) As quoted by 
Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 6, sec. 22. 

“Is Life worth living?” . . . he suspects it is, in 
a great measure, a question of the Liver. 

Punch. Vol. Ixxiii, Ὁ. 207. (1877) Frequently 
quoted, usually as, “15 life worth living? It 
depends upon the liver.” 

8 The wheels of life 
Stand never idle, but go always round. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 70 the Duke of Welling- 

ton on Hearing Him Mis praised. (1849) 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 70 a Friend. (1849) Refer- 

ring to Sophocles. 


Most men lead lives of quiet desperation. 
PHILIP Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 

Life shouldn’t be all gravy, anyway. 
Pup Barry, You and I. Act i. 

Life is what you make it. 
Peter CHeEney, A Trap for Bellamy,p.58.(1941) 


10 
The vital glow. (L’élan vital.) 
Henri Bercson, L’Evolution Créatrice. Ch 1. 


(1907) 
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He who cares not for his owne, is master of 
another man’s life. 
RoBErRT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. 2. (1621) 
As one said of a traitor, whoso despiseth his own 
life may easily be master of anothers. 
DANIEL Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, x, 295. 
(1642) 
He is Master of another’s life, who slights his own. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 312. (1666) 


12 
With life many things are remedied. (Con !a 
vida muchas cosas se remedian. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 39. (1615) 


13 
If you have a garden in your library, we shall 
have all we want. (Si hortum in bibliotheca 
habes, deerit nihil.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. iv, sec. 1 
(46 8. ς.) Plain living and high thinking. 
To live is to think. (Vivere est cogitare.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. ν. 
. ch. 38, sec. 111. (B.C. 45) | 
I will show myself highly fed and lowly taught. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Wel, ii, 2, 3. 
(1602) 
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Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
WorpswortH, Poems Dedicated to National 
Independence. Pt. i. (1802) 
A conspicuous example of plain living and high 
thinking. 
Tuomas Hawes, Evenings for the People: 
George Herbert. (a. 1820) 
Not so much low livin’ and high thinkin’, as low 
lights and no thinkin’. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
ii. (1906) 
He who thinks only of feeding his stomach leaves 
his head to starve. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 378. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
Plain living and high thinking is what expressed 
the ideal best. 
MICHAEL INNES,Comedy of Terrors,p.50.(1940) 
Stick to high living and plain thinking. 
Avery, Anything for a Quiet Life, p. 54. (1942) 


That fellow spells Life with an £. 
J. J. Connincton, The Twenty-One Clues, p. 
127. (1941) Quoting Edgar Wallace. 


2 
He lives unsafely that looks too near to 
matters. 
RANDLE CorTcravE,Dictionary : Esplucher.(1611) 
He lives unsafely that looks too near on things. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


3 
You live the life of a hare. (λαγὼ βίον ἔζης.) 
DEMOSTHENES, De Corona. Sec.314.(c.340 B.C.) 
A porochial life is not a bed of roses. . . . A poro- 
chial life, ma’am, is a life of worrit. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 17. (1838) 


4 
It’s a reg’lar holiday to them—all porter and 
skittles. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 40. (1837) 

All is gas and gaiters | 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 49. (1839) 
Life isn’t all beer and skittles. 

Hucnes,7 om Brown’s School Days.Ch.2.(1857) 
Life is with such all beer and skittles; 

They are not difficult to please about their vic- 
tuals. 

C. S. CALVERLEY, Contentment. (1862) 

They began to realize that a soldier’s life was not 
all beer and skittles. 

Krptinec, Drums of the Fore and Aft. (1888) 
Life ain’t all beer and skittles, and more’s the 
pity ; but what’s the odds,so long as you’re happy ὃ 

Georce Du Maurier, Trilby, p. 25. (1894) 
Life is not all plays and poems. 

BERNARD SHAW Man and Superman.Acti.(1903) 
Life is not wholly beer and skittles, 

A treasure hunt for love and victuals. 
Ocnren Nasu, Electra Becomes Morbid. (1933) 
or rench say, “Tout n’est pas rose dans Ja 
vie. 


δ 
For the conduct of life we need right reason 
or a halter. (τὸν βίον παρεσκενάσθαι δεῖν λόγον 
ἢ βρόχον.) 
Diocengs, Apothegm. (c. 350 Β. 0.) See Ὠτοο- 
enxs Larrtius, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 24. 
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This is the whole of living, not to live unto one- 


self alone. (τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὸ ζῆν, οὐχ ἑαυτῷ ζῆν 
μόνον.) 
MENANDER, The Brothers in Love. Frag. 507K. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 


He regulated his life wisely. (Sapienter vitam in- 

stituit.) 
TERENCE, Andria, Ἰ. 67. (166 B.C.) 

Rules for a happy life. (Vitae praecepta beatae.) 
Horace, Satires, ii, 4, 95. (35 B.C.) 

He has spent his life best who has enjoyed it most. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 19. 

(a. 1902) 


6 
Not life itself, but living ill, is evil. (οὐ τὸ 
ζῆν, ἀλλὰ τὸ κακῶς ζῆν.) 
Diocenes, A pothegm. (c. 350 Β. 6.) See Dioc- 
ENES LaErTIUS, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 55. 
He that lives ill, fear follows him. 
GeEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 115. 
(1640) 
a that lives not well one year, sorrows seven 
alter. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 564. (1640) 
He that lives ill one year, will sorrow for it seven. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 


7 
Life is always interesting when you have a 
purpose and live in its fulfillment. 

BENJAMIN DIsRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 55. (1880) 


8 
We must not look for a golden life in an yron 
world. 
THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 242. (1633) 
Expect not a golden life in an iron world. 
Jouwn CLarRKE, Paroemiologia. (1639) 
We must not look for a golden life in an iron age. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1670) 
A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that life allows the luckiest sinner. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 36. (1821) 
Life is made up of marble and mud. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, The House of the 
Seven Gables. Ch. 2. (1851) 
9 
He is unworthy of life, that causes not life 
in another. (Nascitur indigne per quem non 
nascitur alter.) 
DaniEL Dyke, Six Evangelical Histories, p. 98 
(1633) 


. everything as large as life. 

Maria EpcewortH, Lame Jervas. Ch. 2. (1799) 
The Latin proverbial phrase is “Ad vivum” 
(To the life). 

An imposing-looking Don, as large as life and 
quite as natural. 

CUTHBERT Bebe (E. Brapiey), The Adventures 
of Mr. Verdant Greene. Ch. 6. (1853) 

As large as life and twice as natural. 

Lewis Carroti (C. L. Doncson), Through the 
Looking-Glass. Ch. 7. (187 1) SHaw, Ars. 
Warren’s Profession. Act i. (1893) BLacK- 
more, Perlycross. Ch. 21. (1894) 

Looking as big as life and twice as natural. 
Hrra Bartey, The Smiling Corpse,p.105.(1941) 
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1 
We live amid surfaces, and the true art of 
life is to skate well on them. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
We live merely on the crust or rind of things. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studzes: Lucian. (a. 1881) 
You cannot learn to skate without being ridicu- 


lous. . . . The ice of life is slippery. 
SHAW, Fanny’s First Play: Induction. (1911) 


2 

Aimless we drift, we live but more or less. 
(Incerte errat animus, praeterpropter vitam 
vivitur. ) 

Quintus Enntus, Iphigenia. Frag. 248, Loeb. 
(c. 180 B.c.) Cited by AvuLus GELLIUS, 
Noctes Atticae, bk. xix, ch. 10, sec. 12, in his 
discussion of the meaning of praeterpropter. 


3 
Nothing is more precious than life. (ἀξίαν μὲν 
οὔποτε.) 

Evuripwks, Alcestis, 1. 300. (c. 438 B.C.) 

Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life. (Pellem pro pelle, et cuncta quae 
habet homo, dabit pro anima sua.) 

Old Testament: Job, ii, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Everything would fain live. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1670) 
There is nothing which men love better to pre- 
serve, and which they take care of less, than their 
own lives. (Il n’y rien que les hommes aiment 
mieux a conserver, et qu’ils ménagent moins, que 
leur propre vie.) 

La Bruyvére, Les Caractéres: 

(1688) 


I tell myself that we are long time under- 
ground, 
And chal life i is short, but sweet. 
(ἦ μὴν πολύν γε τὸν κάτω λογέζομαι 
χρόνον, τὸ δὲ ζῆν μικρόν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως γλυκύ.) 
Evuripwes, Alcestis, }. 692. (c. 438 B.c.) In ]. 
722, Pheres adds, “Sweet is the sunlight of 
the gods, very sweet” (φίλον τὸ Héyyos τοῦτο 
τοῦ θεοῦ, φίλον)͵ 
Life is delight; away, dull care. (τρυφὴ βίος, 
Epper’ dviac.) 
PaLLapas, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. v, epig. 72. 
For be monnes lode neuer so luther, the lyf is 
aye swete. 
Unxnown, Patience, |. 156. (c. 1350) 
Crist deide him self for the feith, 
But now our ferful prelate saith, 
“The life is swete.” 
Joun Gowen, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 239. 
(c. 1390) 
Old women . . . ever mumbling in their mouths, 
Life is sweet. (φώς ἀγαθὸν.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 34. (1511) 
Life is sweet to every one. 

Grorce PEttiz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 180. (1576) 
Life is sweet, hunger sharp; between them the 
contention must be short 

Lyty, Love's M etamor phosis, fii, 1. (1601) 
All this is very true; but life is sweet for all that. 

Frito, Jonathan Wild. Bk. iv, ch. 13. (1743) 


De V’Homme. 


Life is still beautiful. (Das Leben ist doch schén.) 

ScHILLER, Don Carlos. Act iv. (1787) 
The golden tree of life is green. (Und griin des 
Lebens goldner Baum.) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 4. (1806) 
Life is sweet, brother. . . . There’s night and day, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, 
brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind 
on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who 
would wish to die? 

GEorGE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 25. (1851) 
Life’s more amusing than we thought. 

ANDREW LANG, Ballade of Middle Age. (1872) 
Life’s not such a bad game after all. 

H. J. Smitu, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act i. 

(1911) 


Life reft of honor is but crushing toil. (τὸ 
yap ζῆν μὴ καλῶς μέγας wévos. 
EvuRIPIDES, Hecuba, }. 378. (c. 425 B.C.) 
A shameful life is disgraceful, however pleasant. 
(ὄνειδος αἰσχρὸφ βίος ὅμως κἂν ἡδὺς 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 756. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia: How to 
Study Poetry. Sec. 21C. 


6 
Man’s whole life is full of anguish. (πᾶς δ' 
ὀδυνηρὸς Bios ἀνθρώπων.) 

Euripipes, Hippolytus, 1.189 (ς. 428 8.C.) 

It is a misery to be born, a pain to live, a trouble 
to die. (Nasci miserum, vivere pocna, angustia 
mori.) 

St. Bernarp, De Consideratione. Pt. v. (c.1130) 
If wee consider the whole course of our life, wee 
begin with cries, and end with cares. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 40. (1576) 
Why are we so fond of a life that begins with a 
cry and ends with a groan? 

Mary, Countess oF WARWICK, on her death- 

bed. (1678) 
We are born crying, live complaining, and die 
disappointed. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5427.(1732) 
Human life is everywhere a state in which much 
is to be endured, and little to be enjoyed. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 11. (1759) 
Tell me, all-judging Jove, if this is fair, 

To make so short a life so full of care? 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND,On Human Life.(c.1800) 
It better befits a man to laugh at life than to 
lament over it. (Humanius est deridere vitam 
quam deplorare.) 

SenEcA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 15, sec. 3. 

(c. A.D. 60) 


7 
[They] sold their lives very derely. 
Joun Evetyn, Diary, 8 July, 1685. 


8 
Who lyueth, vanquisheth. (Viue chi vince.) 
JoHn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Unless vine and chi have been transferred by 
mistake in the Italian text, the sense of the 
proverb is completely altered in the trans- 
lation, which should read, “He who wins, 
lives.” 
He that liveth, overcometh. 
Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 131. (1629) 
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1 
Dogs, would you live forever? (Hunde, wollt 
ihr ewig leben?) 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, shouting at a group of 
soldiers who were retreating from the battle 
of Kolin, 18 June, 1757, and forcing them 
back into line. CARLYLE, French Revolution, 
pt. ii, bk. i, ch. 4, writes, “There were certain 
runaways whom Fritz the Great bullied back 
into battle with a ‘R-——, wolt ihr ewig 
leben ν᾽ ‘Unprintable Off-scourings of Scoun- 
drels, would ye live forever?’” The word 
which Carlyle was too Victorian to print was 
perhaps Rindviehe. Strangely enough in his 
Frederick the Great, bk. xviii, ch. 4, he de- 
clares the episode “is to be counted pure 
myth.” See also MARTIN, History of France, 
Xv, 98. 

Come on, you sons of bitches! Do you want to 
live forever ? 

GUNNERY SERGEANT DanteEt Datry, U. 5. Ma- 
rine Corps, at Lucy-le-Bocage, on the fringe 
of Belleau Wood, 4 June, 1918. The phrase is 
common to all wars, and has been credited to 
many soldiers. 


2 
He kills a Man, that saves not his Life, when 
he can. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1957. (1732) 
Who saves another’s life adds ten years to his own. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
Life would be too smooth, if it had no Rubs 
in it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3212.(1732) 
Life to have its sweets must have its sours. 
JoHN MASEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye Street. 
Pt. iv, st. 25. (1912) 
4 
There is more to life than increasing its speed. 
MAHATMA GANDHI, commenting on modern life. 
(c. 1935) 


5 
Live dangerously and you live right! (Es lebe, 
wer sich tapfer halt!) 

GoETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 14: Wald und Hokle. 
(1806) 

Thou hast made danger thy calling ; there is noth- 
ing contemptible in that. (Du hast aus der Gefahr 
deinen Beruf gemacht, daren ist nichts zu ver- 
achten.) 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, Also Sprach Zarathustra. 
Pt. i, sec. 6. (1883) In The Joyful Wisdom, p. 
219, Nietzsche adds, ‘“‘Live in danger. Build 
your cities on the slopes of Vesuvius.” 

I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT, Speech, Hamilton Club, 
Chicago, 10 April, 1899. 


He who leads a fast life runs through life in 
a double sense. (Auien vive apriesa en el 
vicio, acaba presto de dos maneras.) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
90. (1647) 
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He that lives carnally, won’t live eternally. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
I live high and lodge in a garret. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

A gay night life (Nachtleben) has the effect on the 
looks and complexion of a long spell of sickness. 
JOHANN PAUL RicutTer, Hesperus, xvi. (1795) 
When we're asked to decide on the wrong or the 

right life, Night life wins. 
Νόει, Cowargp, Bitter Sweet. Act ii, sc. 1. (1929) 


7 
They live most at ease that have the world 
at will. 

GRANGE, Golden Aphroditis, sig. H2. (1577) 
Would you live at ease, do what you ought, and 
not what you please. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. A rhymed rendering of the Latin 
proverb, “Non uti libet, sed uti licet, sic 
vivamus” (Not as it pleases us, but as it is 
right for us, so let us live). 

The best thing in the world is to live above it. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.499.(1855) 


8 

I shall make a song of the Queen of Crete... 

And her private life was her own affair. 
Joun Grimes, The Queen of Crete. (1923) 

9 

In the morning of life, work, in the midday 

give counsel, in the evening pray. (ἔργα νέων, 

βουλαὶ δὲ μέσων, εὐχαὶ de γερόντων.) 

Hesiop, Harpocration. Frag. 19. (c. 800 B.C.) 
In seed time learn, in harvest teach, in winter 
enjoy. 

WILLIAM ΒΙΑΚΕ, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


10 
Life is short and the art is long. (ὁ βίος βραχὺς, 
ἡ δὲ τέχνη μακρή.) 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms. No. 1. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Referring to the art of healing. See under 
ART. 

11 

When that little wife of mine says, “Tom 
you're a good feller, God bless you,” it goes 
right in where I live. 

J. G. Hotianp, Miss Gilbert, Ὁ. 386. (1860) 
This hurt Brigham—right where he lived. 

J. H. Beapie, Western Wilds, p. 602. (1883) 
If I could only have reached him where he lives, 
as our slang says! 

HowELts, The Minister's Charge. Ch. 3. (1886) 
12 
Late may you return to the skies. (Serus in 
caelum redeas. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 2, 1. 45. (23 8.c.) To 

Caesar Augustus. 
May you live all the days of your life. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


13 

The Turk meddles not with life and limb. 
James HowELt, Letters, i, 335. (1623) 

They venture life and member. 
THomas Burton, Diary, iii, 235. (1658) 

[She] mercifully escaped with life and limb. 
LaDy pr Eressy, in SHarpr, Correspondence, 

ii, 495. (1836) 
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1 
The art of life is the art of avoiding pain. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Mrs. Conway, 
1786. 
The art of life is to know how to enjoy a little 
and to endure much. 

Wiiiriam Hazuitr, Commonplaces.No.1,(1821) 
The great secret of life is to hear lessons, and not 
to teach them. 

T. C. Hatrpurton (Sam Siick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 20. (1843) 
The finest art, the most difficult to learn, is the 
art of living. 

Joun Macy, About Women, Ὁ. 122. (1930) 
Living is an art. 

Atpous Huxtey, Texts and Pretexts, Ὁ. 129. 

(1932) 


2 
I would not live alway. (Nequaquam ultra 
iam vivam.) 
Old Testament: Job, vii, 16. (c. 400 B.c.) Title 
and refrain of poem by W. H. Muhlenberg. 
Don’t try to live forever. You will not succeed. 
BERNARD SHAW, The Doctor's Dilemma: Pref- 
ace (1906) 


3 
The business of life is to go forward. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler. No. 72. (1758) 
Life can only be understood backwards; but it 
must be lived forwards. 
SOREN KIERKEGAARD, Life. (a. 1855) 


The hope of life returns with the sun. (Spes 
vitae cum sole redit.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xii, 1. 70. (a.p. 120) 
WHILE THERE’S LIFE THERE’S HOPE, see under 
Hope. 

§ 

To no man is life given in freehold; all are 
tenants. (Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, om- 
nibus usu.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 971. 
(c. 45 B.c.) Manciptum was the legal process 
by which the full ownership of any property 
was transferred; usus was merely the right 
of use. Paraphrased by Horace, Satires, ii, 
ii, 134. 

Nature has granted the use of life like a loan, 
without fixing any day for repayment. (Natura 
. . . dedit usuram vitae tamquam pecuniae nulla 
praestituta die.) 

Ciczro, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 19, sec. 93. (45 B.C.) 

Man has been lent, not given, to life. (Homo 
vitae commodatus, non donatus est.) 

Pus.irivus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 257. (43 B.C.) 

a haue no lettre of owre lyf, how longe it shal 
ure. 

ΑΜ LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus x, 1. 89. (1377) 

If I might have a lease of my life for a thousand 
years I could stay no longer. 

ΘΗΛΚΈΒΡΕΛΕΕ, 11 Henry VI, iv, 10, 6. (1590) 

No man bath a lease of his life. 
Jamuxs Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 266. (2721) 


6 
We turn eternally in the circle which shuts 


us in. (Versamur ibidem atque insumus 
usque. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 1080. 


(c. 45 B.C.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕῈ, i. 19. 


7 
Life, like poverty, makes strange bedfellows. 
: Lorp Lytron, Caxtons. Pt. iv, ch. 4. (1849) 


This also, that I live, I consider a gift of 
God. (Id quoque, quod vivam, munus habere 
dei.) 

Ov, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 1, 1. 20. (c. A.D. 9) 
My life is moral, my Muse is gay. (Vita verecunda 
est, Musa iocosa mea.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 354. (c. A.D. 9) 


9 
The thread of life. (Fila vitae.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. x, 1. 46. (c. A.b. 11) 
Life hangs on a slender thread. (ἀπὸ λεπτοῦ μίτου 
τὸ ζῆν ἤρτηται.) 

Synesius, Dion. Sec. 162A. (c. A. D. 400) 

A bachelor compares life to a shirt-button, be- 
cause it often hangs by a thread. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


10 
The truest end of Life is, to know that Life 
never ends. 
WitiiaM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. Pt. i, 
maxim 489. (1693) 
Life doesn’t end: it goes on. 
πω Heartbreak House. Act iii. (1913) 


p. 330. 


Human affairs are not what a man wishes, 
but what he can get, as the proverb goes. 
(τοιαῦτα τὰ ἡμέτερά ἐστιν, οὐχ ola βούλεταί τις, 
φασίν, . . . ἀλλ᾽ οἷα δύναται.) 


Pato, Greater Hippias. Sec. 3016. (c. 375 B.C.) 
We live not as we like, but as we can. ({wper 
yap οὐχ ws θέλομεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς δυνάμεθα.) 

MENANDER, Andria. Fr. 50. (c. 300 B.C.) 

If you are wise, live as you can if you cannot live 
as you would. (Viva οἱ discreto como puede; si 
no, como querria.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

120. (1647) 


I wouldn’t give a rotten nut for your life. 
(Non ego tuam empsim vitam vitiosa nuce. ) 
so PEAUIUS: Miles Gloriosus, 1. 316. (c. 200 B.C.) 


I ‘like to live my own life. (Mei volo vivere. ) 
Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 678. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Let me live my own life. ‘(Meo me vivere in- 
terea modo.) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 153. (166 B.C.) 
Enjoy your own lot. (Utere sorte tua.) 
VeERoIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 932. (19 B.C.) 
And of all men we are most wretched, who 
Must live each other’s lives and not our own. 
Oscar Witpe, Humanitad. St. 68. (a. 1900) 
It is better to lead your own life, however bad, 
than to lead another’s, however good. 
ΒΑΙΡῊ A. Hasas, The Art of §chf-Control, p. 
28. Quoting the Bhagavad-Gita. 
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1 

This life of ours is full of traps. (In aetate 

hominum plurimae fiunt trasennae.) 
Prautus, Rudens, }. 1235. (c. 200 B.C.) 


2 
Life is variable. (Varia vita est.) 


Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 219. (c. 189 B.C.) 
3 


Do not wear a tight ring. (μὴ φορεῖν στενὸν 
δακτύλιον.) 

Ριύταξκοη, Moralia: Education of Children, 
12E. (c. a.p. 95) Plutarch is quoting a 
proverb, meaning that one should live one’s 
life unhampered. 

Not to weare a straight ring: that is, that we 
shoulde leade our lyfe, so as wee neede not to 
fetter it with chaynes. 

JoHN LyLy, Euphues and His Ephoebus (Ar- 
ber), p. 148. (1579) Quoting Pythagoras. 

“You bet your life they do,” said he. 

STEPHEN Powers, Afoot and Alone, Ὁ. 244. 
(1872) 

The congressman was asked if there had been 
any gambling during the trip. “Not on your life,” 
he said. 

Unknown, New York Evening Post, 19 Aug., 
1905, p. 2. 

“You’d ... vote the socialist ticket.” . , “Not 
on your life,” Billy declined. 

Jack Lonpon, The Valley of the Moon, ii, 7. 
(1913) 


Life is short in itself, but misfortune makes 
it longer. (Brevis ipsa vita est sed malis fit 
longior. ) 

PuBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae.No.92.(c. 43 B.C.) 
O life, long for woe, but brief for joy. (O vita 
misero longa, felici brevis!) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 485. 

For men who are fortunate, life is short; but for 
those who fall into misfortune, one night is in- 
finite time. (τοῖσι μὲν εὖ πράττουσιν πᾶς ὁ βίος 
βραχύς ἐστιν, | rots δὲ κακῶς μία νὺζ ἄπλετός ἐστι 
χρόνος.) 

Lucian, Epigram. (c. a.p. 170) See Greek 

Anthology, bk. x, epig. 28. 


The height of misery is to live at the will of 
another. (Miserrimum est arbitrio alterius 
vivere. ) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.413.(c¢.43 B.C.) 
He who does not live a busy life of his own is 
as good as dead for others. (Qui sibi non vivit 
aliis merito est mortuus.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 589. The 
man who can not attend to his own affairs, 
is worthless in looking after the affairs of 
others. Friedrich aptly illustrates the sense 
from Seneca, Ad Lucilium, epis. lv, sec. 4-5, 
summed up by “Non continuo sibi vivit, qui 
nemini” (He who lives for no one does not 
necessarily live for himself). See also under 
WispoM: WISE FOR ONESELF. 

How happy the life which has passed without 
Strife! (Quam est felix vita quae sine odiis 
transiit !) 

Puatitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 599. 
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6 

Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, 
twenty years a young man, twenty years an 
old man; and these four periods correspond 
to the four seasons, the boy to spring, the 
youth to summer, the young man to autumn, 
and the old man to winter. (παῖς εἴκοσι Erea, 
νεηνίσκος εἴκοσι, venvins εἴκοσι, γέρων εἴκοσι.) 

PytTHacoras, describing the four ages of man. 
(c. 525 p.c.) See D1ioGENEes LagErTIus, Py- 
thagoras. Sec. 10. 

In man’s life there are seven seasons, which they 
ca]l ages, little boy, boy, lad, young man, man, 
elderly man, old man. (παιδίον, παῖς, μειράκιον, 
νεανίσκος, ἀνήρ, πρεσβύτης, γέρων.) 

ΗἸΡΡΟΟΒΑΤΒΕΘ5. (c. 400 Β. 6.) As quoted by PHILO, 
De Opificio Mundi, 105. Each of these ages 
was seven years long. Solon, as quoted by 
PHILO, sec. 104, divided man’s life into ten 
weeks of years, and it is interesting to note 
that he did not think marriage should come 
until the fifth week (35), and that real ma- 
turity did not come until the sixth (42). See 
also Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 158. 

One man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, ii, 7, 142. (1600) 
Following Hippocrates: infant, school-boy, 
lover, soldier, justice, old age, senility. 

Twenty young, Thirty strong, Forty wit, Or 
never none. 

Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, West 
Words, p. 39. (1882) 

Ten pretty, twenty witty, thirty strong, if ever; 
Forty wise, fifty rich, sixty saint, or never. 

G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs, p. 652. 
(1929) Apperson quotes this as a manuscript 
entry in faded ink in his copy of Ray’s 
Proverbs. 


Worcestershire 


7 
Life spent returns not back again. 

Savi, Gultstan. Ch. i, Apologue 9. (c. 1258) 
Thy life is a bird and its name is Breath. When 
the bird hath flown from the cage, it cometh not 
back to captivity. 

Savi, Bustan, ix, 7. (c. 1257) Edwards, tr. 
Man lives in the world but once. (Man lebt nur 
einmal in der Welt.) 

GoETHE, Clavigo, i. (1774) 

ALAS, FOR US NO SECOND SPRING, see DEATH: ITS 
FINALITY. 


8 

Life is earnest. (Ernst ist das Leben.) 
SCHILLER, Wallenstein. (1799) 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal. 
H. W. Loncrettow, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 


9 
My friend has since taken out a new lease of 
life, and may .. . live as long as I shall. 
WaLter Scott, Letter to Ellis, 8 Jan., 1809. 
Wherever Estates still existed, they seemed to 
have gained a new lease of life. 
Sx Joun Suerev, The Life and Times of Stein, 
ili, 397. (1878) 
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1 

No man can have a peaceful life who thinks 
too much about lengthening it. (Nulli potest 
secura vita contingere, qui de producenda 
nimis cogitat. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. iv, sec.4.(a. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Drinking and sweating—’tis the life of a dyspep- 
tic. (Bibere et suadere vita cardiaci est.) 

SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis. xv, sec. 3. 

He that liveth by physic liveth miserably. 

THomas Cocan, The Haven of Health: Dedi- 

cation. (1588) 
Who lives medically lives miserably. (Qui medice 
vivit misere vivit.) 

Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. 

(1621) Quoted. 
Such people are the kind that seem to enjoy 
poor health. 

J. F. Montacue, Broadway Stomach, Ὁ. 104. 

(1940) See also HEALTH: 1104:10. 


2 

Life is not to be purchased at any price. (Non 
omni pretio vita emenda est.) 

ὃ SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.1xx,sec.7.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


The greatest flaw in life is that it is always 
imperfect. (Maximum vitae vitium est, quod 
inperfecta semper est.) 

: Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.ci, sec.8. (c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


It takes the whole of life to learn how to live. 
(Vivere tota vita discendum est.) 

Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae. Ch. 7, sec. 3. (c. 

A.D. 45) 

Most men employ the earlier part of life to make 
the other part miserable. (La plupart des hom- 
mes emploient la premi¢re partie de leur vie a 
rendre l’autre misérable.) 

La Bruyvére, Les Caractéres. Ch. 11. (1688) 
The first forty years of life give us the text; the 
next thirty supply the commentary on it. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Parerga und Paralipo- 

mena. Ch. 1. (1851) 
The first half of life consists of the capacity to 
enjoy without the chance; the Jast half consists 
of the chance without the capacity. 

Mark Twain, Letter to Edward I. Dimmitt, 

19 July, 1901. 


5 
I bear a charmed life. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 12. (1686) 


6 

{[He] turn’d your wit the seamy side without. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 2, 147. (1605) 

See the seamy side of this intellectual trade. 
CAROLINE Norton, Letter, 4 Nov., 1837. 

The seamy side and the smooth, of Life at Cirey. 
Tuomas Car ye, Frederick the Great, iii, 223. 

(1865) 

The seamy side of life. The worst—the most 

degraded—side or aspect of life. From the under 

side of garments. 
Eric ῬΑΚΤΒΙΡΟΚ, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


7 

According to the Dutch Prouerbe . . . Leuen 

ende laeten leuen. To live and let others liue. 
GERARD DE Matynes, Consuetudo vel Lex Mer- 
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catoria, p. 229. (1622) The Italians say, “Vivi, 
e lascia vivere.” 

Live and let live, i.e. Do as you would be done by. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 170. (1678) 
What’s the Whole Bus’ness at last; but Live, and 

let Live? 
Str Rocer L’EStTRANGE, An Answer to a Letter 
to a Dissenter, p. 43. (1687) 
Live and ἰδὲ live, is the rule of common justice. 
Sir Rocer L’EstRAncE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, Ὁ. 
127. (1692) 
One must live and let live, as the saying is. 
SMOLLETT, Sir Launcelot Greaves.Ch.16.(1762) 
Live and let live. (Leben und leben lassen.) 
SCHILLER, Watenstein’s Lager. Act iv, 1. 106. 
(1799) 
Liberty is the very air of the Boulevards. Live 
and let live. 
E. V. Lucas, Wanderer in Paris. Ch. 14. (1909) 
You know how I am, Sam—live and let live. 
Rinc LARDNER, Rhythm. (1926) 
Live and let live is my motto. 
MANNING Cotes, They Tell No Tales, p. 56. 
(1942) BEAR AND FORBEAR, see under For- 
BEARANCE. 


8 
Best live a careless life from hand to mouth. 
(εἰκῆ κράτιστον ζῆν, ὅπως δύναιτό τις. 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, 1.979.(c.409 B.C.) 
I live from day to day. (Je vis du jour ἃ la 
journee.) 

Monralcn_, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) Florio 
translates it, “I live from hand to mouth.” 
The modern French proverb is, “Journée 
gagnée, journée dépensée” (A day’s wages 
carned, a day’s wages spent). 

Living from hand to mouth, soon satisfi’d. 

JosHuA SyYLvester, tr., Divine Weekes and 
Workes. Wk. ii, day 1, 1. 122. (1605) 

All the means of his gettings is but from hand 
to mouth. 

RICHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimsaies, Ὁ. 143. (1631) 
He has a numerous family, and lives from hand 
to mouth. 

ARBUTHNOT, John Bull. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1712) 

I subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do, 
from hand to mouth. 

WILLIAM Cowper, Letter to Newton, 5 Feb., 
1790. See also SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act 
it. (1913) Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
Act ii. (1939), etc. 


9 
You’ve brought me back to life. (Reddidisti 
animum. ) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 333. (166 B.C.) 


10 
Life holds more disappointment than satis- 
faction. (τὸ δὲ κενὸν τοῦ βίον πλέον τοῦ 
συμφὲροντοι.}) 

THeopHrRASTUS, Characters. (c. 300 Β. 6.) See 
re Diocenes LaErtius, Theophrastus, v, 41. 


To execute great things, one should live as 
though one was never going to die. (Pour 
exécuter de grandes choses, if faut vivre 
comme si on ne devait jamais mourir.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 142. (1746) An 
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echo of the advice credited to Isidore of 
Seville, “Study as if you were to live for- 
ever; live as if you were to die tomorrow.” 


It isn’t life that matters, it’s the courage you 
bring to it. 
Hucu Watpo _e, Fortitude. Ch. 1. (1913) 


2 
His whole life is an open ledger. 
Puoiie Wy Liz, Corpses at Indian Stones, Ὁ. 
218. (1943) “His life is an open book” is 
the usual form. 


IIlI—Life: Its Brevity 


3 
The life of man passes by like a galloping 
horse. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Man passes through this sublunary life as a sun- 
beam passes a crack. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 1). 

We pass away out of the world as grasshoppers. 

Apocrypha: 11 Esdras, iv, 24. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 

As runs the Glass Man’s Life doth pass. 

BENJAMIN Harris (Ὁ), The New England 

Primer. (c. 1687) 


Men are but _ short-lived. 
μινυνθάδιοι τελέθονσιν.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, 1. 328. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Another proverbial phrase is, “The life of 
a creature of a day” (ἐῤημέροι, ζωή). 
Reflect how short life is. (Vita quam sit brevis, 
simul cogita.) 
PLautus, Mostellaria, |. 726. (c. 220 B.C.) 
The life of man is short. (Vita mortalium brevis.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, ili, x, 63. (1508) 
O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 2, 82. (1597) 
How short is life! how frail is human trust! 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. iti, 1. 235. (1716) 


(ἄνθρωποι δὲ 


5 
Thy span of life is brief and endureth no long 
time. (νὐ τοι αἶσα μένυνθά περ. οὔ τι μάλα δήν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 416. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
The short span of life forbids us to spin out hope 
to any length. (Vitae summa brevis spem nos 
vetat inchoare longam.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 4, 1. 15. (23 B.C.) 
The span of life. (τὴν σπιθαμὴν τοῦ βίον.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, viii, 74. (c. 950) 
I know my Life’s a Pain, and but a Span. 
Joun Daviss, Nosce Teipsum: Intro. (1599) 
How brief the life of man . . . the stretching of 
a span 
Buckles in his sum of age. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like 12, iii, 2, 140. (1600) 
A life’s but a span. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 75. (1605) 
Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span. 
᾿ Ο. W. Hoitmes, My Aunt. (1836) 


As leaves on the trees, such is the life of man. 
(οἴη περ φύλλων γενεή, τοίη δὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν.) 

Homer, Π 654. Bk. vi, 1. 146. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Cited by Stosazus, Florilegium, xcviii, 29. 
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We all do fade as a leaf. (Cecidimus quasi folium.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, \xiv, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The finest flower will soonest fade. 

Hutu, Ancient Ballads, p. 374. (c. 1570) 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv,5,28.(1595) 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

Epwarp FitzGeraLp, tr., The Rubdiydt of 

Omar Khayyam. St. 8. (1859) 
I came like Water, and like Wind I go. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD, tr., The Rubdiydt. St. 28. 
We come and go like autumn leaves before the 
blast. 

H. J. Smita, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act ii. 

(1911) 


For what is your life? It is even a vapour, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. (ἀτμὶς yap ἐστε πρὸς ὀλίγον 
φαινομένη, ἔπειτα καὶ ἀφανιζομένη.) 

New Testament: James, iv, 14. (c. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Quae est enim vita vestra? 
vapor est ad modicum parens, et deinceps 
exterminabitur.” 

He that lives longest lives but a little while. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 20 Nov., 1750. 


8 
The short bloom of our brief and narrow life 
flies fast away. While we are calling for flow- 
ers and wine and women, age is upon us. 
(Festinat enim decurrere velox {| flosculus an- 
gustae miseraeque brevissima vitae | portio; 
dum bibimus, dium serta unguenta puellas 
| poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus. ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ix, 1. 126. (c. A.p. 120) 
Reminiscent of this is Uhland’s, “Des Men- 
schen Leben ist | Ein kurzes Bliihen und ein 
langes Welken” (The life of man is a short 
blooming and a long withering). 
The life of this present world is but a fleeting 
joy, which blossometh for an hour. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, lvii, 20. (c. 622) 
Even so our life like to this fading flower 
Doth spring, bud, blossom, wither in an hour. 
Unxnown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1664. 


9 
Life is too short for mean anxieties. 
KINGSLEY, Satnt’s Tragedy. Act ii, sc. 9. (1848) 
Life is too short to waste. 
In critic peep or cynic bark. 
R. W. Emerson, To J.W. (c. 1867) 
10 


Soon the generations of living creatures are 
changed and like runners pass on the torch of 
life. (Quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, ii,79.(c. 45 B.C.) 


11 
Life is but a brief visit. (ταρεπιδημία ris ἔστιν 
ὁ βίος.) 

Prato, Axtochus. Sec. 2. (c. 375 B.C.) 
All life is but a moment in time. (στιγμὴ χρόνου 
πᾶς ἐστιν 6 βίος.) 

Prutarca, Moralia: On the Education of Chil- 

dren. Sec. 13B. (c. a. pd. 100) 
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And a man’s life’s no more than to say “One.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 74. (1600) 
Life is but a day at most. 
Rosert Burns, Lines Written in Friar’s Carse 
Hermitage. (1788) 


1 
Nature has given man no better thing than 
shortness of life. (Natura vero nihil homini- 
bus brevitate vitae praestitit melius.) 
ῬΙΙΝΥ THE Evper, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii, 
ch. 51, sec. 3. (A. Ὁ. 77) 


2 
As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth. (Homo, sicut 
foenum dies eius, tamquam flos agri sic efflore- 
bit.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ciii, 15. 
The wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more. (Quo- 
niam spiritus pertransibit in illo, et non subsistet: 
et non cognoscet amplius locum suum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ciii, 16. 


3 

Neither life nor luck is lasting for man. (Nec 
vita nec fortuna hominibus perpes est.) 

j PUBLILIUsS Syrus,Sententiae. No.456.(c.43 B.C.) 


The very life which we enjoy is short. (Vita 
ipsa qua fruimur brevis est.) 
SaLLusT, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. i, sec. 3. (c. 
41 B.C.) 
The part of life which we really live is short. 
(Exigua pars est vitae qua vivimus.) 
SENECA, De Brevitate Vitae. Sec. 2. (c. A.D. 54) 


5 
Man’s life is like a candle in the wind, or 
hoar-frost on the tiles. 
WILLtAM ScarsorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
909. (1875) 
Man’s days are numbered. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 912. 


6 
Life speeds on with hurried step. (Pruperat 
cursu | vita citato.) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, 1. 178. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
The time allotted us is but short and scanty. 
(Quicquid nobis dedit, breve est et exiguum.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium, Epis. Ixxiv, sec. 10. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
7 We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 156. (1611) 
This is the state of man: today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 352. (1612) 


You know not what evening may bring. 
(Nescis quid vesper vehat.) 

Marcus Varro. Frag. 340, Bucheler. (c. 50 

8.0.) AuLus GeLtius, i, xxii, 4, says this 
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was the title of a satire by Varro. VERGI, 
Georgics, i, 461, has “Quid vesper serus 
vehat.” The phrase soon passed into a prov- 
erb, and is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 5. 
Today let me live well; none knows what it 
may be tomorrow. (σήμερον ἐσθλὰ παθω" τὸ yap 
αὕριον οὐδενὶ δῆλον.) 
Pattapas, Epigram. (c. A.D. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. v, epig. 72. 


9 
Each has his day appointed; short and irre- 
trievable is the span of life to all. (Stat sua 
cuique dies, breve et inreparibile tempus | 
omnibus est vitae. ) 

VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, 1. 467. (19 B.C.) 


IV—Life: Living Long 


10 
Two thinge doth prolong thy lyfe: 
A quiet heart and a loving wife. 
THomas Detoney, Strange Histortes, Ὁ. 70 
(1607) 


1 
He lives longest, that is awake most Hours. 
gat HOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1967.(1732) 


He will live as long as old Russe of Pottern. 
who lived till all the world was weary of him. 
JaMEs HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 215. (1670) Pot- 
tern is an English village near Devizes, Wilts. 
Who old Russe was nobody remembers. 
He lives long, that lives till all are weary of him. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1966.(1732) 
I shall live till all my friends are weary of me. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


13 
Alas! I have lived too long by a day. (Nimi- 
rum hac die una plus vixi mihi.) 
LABERIUS. (c. 60 B.c.) See Macronivs, Satur- 
nalia, ii, 7. (c. 450) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, 
1, 18, “Ah! j’ai vécu trop d’un jour!” 
How many illustrious and noble heroes have lived 
too long by one day ! (Combien de héros, glorieux, 
magnanimes, ont vécu trop d’un jour!) 
ΩΣ δ ROUSSEAU. (a. 1778) 


Life is given to none as a disposable property, 
but to all for use. (Vitaque mancipio nulli 
datur, omnibus usu. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 984 

(c. 45 B.C.) 

The life given us is for use. (Vita data est utenda.) 
Ovip, Consolatio ad Livium, |. 369. (9 B.C.) 
Life, if thou knowest how to use it, is long enough 

(Vita, si scias uti, longa est.) 

Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae. Sec. 2. (c. A. Ὁ. 54) 
Life is long if it is full. (Longa est vita, si plena 
est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xciii, sec. 2. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
Our life is long, if we know how to use it. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 153. (1579) 
The profit of life consists not in the length, but 
rather in the use. (L’utilité du vivre n’est pas en 
Vespace; elle est en l’usage.) 

Monraicng, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 
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To live long, is to fill up the days we live. 
Sir Tromas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Countrey Newes. (1613) 
Reflect that life, like ev’ry other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, Irene. Act iii, sc. 8. (1749) 
A long life may not be good enough, but a good 
life is long enough. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
The great use of life is to spend it for something 
that outlasts it. 

WILLIAM JAMES, Thought and Character, ii, 

289. (1900) 


1 
By living long we learn to live. (Diu vivitur, 
bene vivitur. ) 

PLAUTUS, Trinummus, 1. 65. (c. 194 B.C.) 

2 

How many regrets does length of life incur! 
(Heu quam multa paenitenda incurrunt vi- 
vendo diu! ) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.249.(c.43 B.C.) 
The longer life, the greater griefe. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Vivre. (1611) 
He that lives long suffers much. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
32. (1620) The French say, “Qui vit long- 
temps, sait ce qu’est douleur” (He who lives 
long knows what suffering is). 

A long life hath commonly long cares annexed. 

Nicuoras Lino, Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 203. (1669) 
Long Life hath long Misery. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3270.(1732) 
Nothing that lasts is very pleasant, not even life. 
(Rien de long n’est fort agréable, pas méme la 
vie.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 698. (1746) 
Life protracted is protracted woe. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Vanity of Human 

Wishes, 1. 258. (1748) 


3 
He which liveth longest, shall fetch his wood 
furthest. 
SAMUEL Purcuas, His Pilgrim, xix, 247. (1625) 
They that live longest, must go furthest for wood. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1670) 


4 
They that live longest must die at last. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4982. (1732) 


5 
I love long life better than figs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 32. 
(1606) 


My mother used to say that it was needful to 
live long to see much. 
THoMmas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
52. (1620) 
The langer we live we sce the mae ferlies (strange 
sights]. 

Jonn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p 
Them as lives longest sees the ae 
THeEoporE Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 17. (1837) 

They who live longest will see most. 
C. H. Spurcton, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
20. (1869) 


. 259. (1678) 


Ἴ V—Life: Living Well 


Knowledge, love, power,—there is the com- 
plete life. (Savoir, aimer et pouvoir, c’est la 
la vie complete. ) 

: HENRI AMIEL, Journal Intime, 7 April, 1851. 


To live well banishes fear. 
destierra miedo.) 
Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 190. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 


(Vivir bien 


The most fruitful of all the arts, the science 
of living well. (Hanc amplissimam omnium 
artium, bene vivendi disciplinam. ) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iv, 
ch. 3, sec. 5. (45 B.C.) Quoted by Mown- 
TAIGNE, i, 25, the French being “Dévoués au 
plus grand de tous les arts, 4 celui de bien 
vivre.” 

He that lives well hath skill enough. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Vivre. (1611) 
A handful of good life is better than a bushel of 
Learning. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 4. 
(1640) A rendering of the old French prov- 
erb, “Mieux vaut un poigne de bonne vie 
que plein muy de clergie.”’ 

He that lives well is learned enough. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 91. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1736. 


10 
A good Life is the only Religion. 
gn HOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 158. (1732) 


He that lives well, sees afar off. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 354. 


᾿ (1640) RicHarpson, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 
1 


Dare to be wise: begin! He who postpones 
the hour of living rightly is like the rustic 
who waits for the river to run out before he 
crosses. (Sapere aude; | incipe! Qui recte 
vivendi prorogat horam, | rusticus exspectat 
dum defluat amnis.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2. 1. 40. (20 B.c.) 
Do you wish to live rightly? Who does not? 
(Vis recte vivere: quis non?) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 6, 1. 29. (20 B.C.) 
If you do not know how to live rightly, make 
room for those who can. (Vivere si rectis nescis, 
decede peritis.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2,1. 213. (20 B.c.) 
Which Pope renders, ‘“‘Learn to live well, or 
fairly make your will.” 

Do you wish never to be sad? Live rightly! (Vis 
nunquam tristis esse? Recte vive!) 


ore OF SEVILLE, Origines, xiii, 223. (c. 625) 
1 


It is not a great thing to have been to Jeru- 
salem, but to have lived well is a great thing. 
(Non magnum est Hierosolymus fuisse, sed 
bene vixisse magnum est.) 
St. Jerome (Hisrronymus), Apothegm. (c. 
A.D. 400) As quoted by Erasmus, Colloquia: 
Utilitate. 
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1 
While he lived, he lived well. (Vixit, dum 
vixit, bene.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 461. (c. 160 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, iii, v, 66. “Men of that 
sort don’t leave much for their heirs,” Ter- 
ence remarks. “About all you can say of him 
is that while he lived he lived well.” 

Not living well isn’t living at all. 

erin Pratt, Thunder Mountain, p. 178. 

(1944 


2 
Live a life without a stain, after the fashion 
of the animals. (Sine crimen vitam | degere 
more ferae.) 

VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, |. 550. (19 B.C.) 
All of the animals excepting man know that the 
principal business of life is to enjoy it. 

SAMUEL Butter, Note-Books. (a. 1902) 


VI—Life: He Liveth Long Who Liveth Well 


3 

A short space of life is long enough for living 

well and honestly. (Breve tempus aetatis satis 

longum est ad bene honesteque vivendum. ) 
Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. xix, sec. 70. (44 B.C.) 


4 
I have lived enough, for I die unconquered. 
(Satis vixi, invictus enim morior.) 
EPAMINONDAS, at the battle of Mantinea. (362 
B.C.) See CORNELIUS NEpos, Lives: Epami- 
nondas. 
[You] that prefer A noble life before a long. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 152. (1607) 
So that my life be brave, what though not long? 
WILLIAM DruMMOND, Sonnets.No.xii.(a.1649) 


6 
The way to live much, is to begin to live well 
betimes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4821.(1732) 
To live long is almost everyone’s wish, but to 
live well is the ambition of a few. 

: Joun Hucues, The Lay Monk.No.18.(a.1720) 


They live ill who think they will live for ever. 
(Male vivunt qui se semper victuros putant.) 

Pus.inius Syrus, Sententiae.No.371.(c.43 B.C.) 
They live but ill who always think to live. 

Joun Bopenuam, Belvedere, Ὁ. 228. (1600) 
sia seldom live well, who think they shall live 
ong. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4971.(1732) 
Better to live well than long. 

H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.330.(1855) 


8 

Not the longest life is the best, but the well- 
spent one. (οὐχ ὁ μακρότατος βίο: ἄριστος ἀλλ᾽ 
ὁ σπουδαιότατος.}) 


ΕΥΡΤΆΒΟΕ; Moralia: To Apollonius, 111A. (c. 
Α. Ὁ. 95) 
It is a happy use of opportunity, rather than a 
happy old age, which wins the highest place. (τὴν 
γὰρ εὐκαιρίαν μᾶλλον, ob τὴν εὐγηρίαν πανταχοῦ 
θεωροῦμεν πρωτεύουσαν.) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: To Apollonius, 1110, 
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The measure of life is its excellence, not its length 
of years. (μέτρον γὰρ τοῦ βίου τὸ καλόν, οὐ τὸ 
τοῦ χρόνον ufos.) 

Prutarcyu, Moralia: To Apollonius, 111}. 
9 


It is no happiness to live tong, nor unhappi- 
ness to die soon; happy is he that hath lived 
long enough to die well. 

FRANCIS QuaRLES, Enchiridion. Cent. ii, No. 84. 


(1640) 
It’s not how long, but how well you live. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 

Wish not so much to live long as to live well. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
If thou wouldst live long, live well; for folly and 

wickedness shorten life. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
It matters not how long we live, but how. 

P. J. Bawwey, Festus: Wood and Water. (1839) 
11 
Mere living is not good, but living well. (Non 
enim vivere bonum est, sed bene vivere.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.lxx,sec.4.(a. A. Ὁ. 64) 
It is with life as with a play: what matters is not 
how long it is, but how good it is. (Quomodo 
fabula, sic vita: non quam diu, sed quam bene 
acta sit, refert.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxvii, sec. 20. 
The point is, not how long you live, but how 
nobly you live. (Quam bene vivas refert, non 
quam diu.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec. 15. The 

usual proverb form is, “Non quam diu, sed 
quam bene.” 


12 
They only have lived long who have lived 
virtuously. 

R. B. SHerman, Pizarro. Act iv, sc. 1. (1799) 


14 
Who well lives, long lives; for this age of ours 
Should not be number’d by years, days, or 
hours. 
JosHua SyYLveEster, tr. Du Bartas’ Devine 
Weekes and Workes. Wk. ii, day 4. (1591) 
Life is not measured by the time we live. 
GEORGE CraBBE, The Village. Bk. ii. (1783) 
Life is not dated merely by years. Events are 
sometimes the best calendars. 


DisraEvt, Venetia. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1837) 
15 


Desire not to live long, but to live well; 
How long we live not years, but actions, tell. 
ROwLaNnp Watkyns, Flamma Sine Fumo: The 
Hour Glass. (1662) 


16 
They liued long enough, that haue liued well 
enough. 
THomas Wuson, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 
83. (1560) 
If he chance to die young, yet he lives long that 
lives well. 
THOMAS Futier, The Holy State: The Good 
Child. (1642) 
He that liveth well, liveth long. 
Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 168. (1721) 
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He that lives well, lives long. 

SaMugEL Ricwarpson, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 
He liveth long who liveth well! 

All other life is short and vain; 
He lives the longest who can tell 

Of living most for heavenly gain. 

Horatius Bonar, He Liveth Long Who Liveth 

Well. (c. 1846) 


VII—Life: While We Live, Let Us Live 


1 
Let us live, my Lesbia, and love. (Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia, atque amemus.) 

CaTULLUS, Odes. Ode v, |. 1. (c. 57 B.C.) 

I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED, see under LOVE. 

Let us live, then, while it goes well with us. 

(Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse bene.) 
Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 34. (c. a.p. 60) 

While we live, let us live. (Dum vivimus, viva- 

mus.) 

Jan GruTer, Inscriptiones Antiquae. (c. 1602) 
This is the earliest known appearance of this 
familiar Latin phrase, of which Gruter does 
not give the source. 


I have lived my time. (Sed mihi quidem 
βεβίωται.) 

Cicero, Ad Altticum. Bk. xiv, epis. 21. (44 B.C.) 
That man lives happy who from day to day can 
sav, “I have lived!” (Dixisse vixi!) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 29, 1. 41. (23 B.C.) 

I have lived; I have run the course Fortune al- 
lotted me. (Vixi et, quem dederat cursum For- 
tuna, pereyi.) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 653. (19 B.C.) 

I have lived; nor shall maligner fortune ever 
Take from me what an earlier l.our once gave. 
(Pervixi: neque enim fortuna malignior unquam 
eripiet nobis quod prior hora dedit.) 

PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 84. (c. A.D. 60) 
When a man has said, “I have lived,” every 
morning he arises he receives a bonus. (Quisquis 
dixit “vixi,” cotidie ad lucrum surgit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium, Epis. xii,sec.9.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them: I have lived to-day. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, A Vote. (a. 1667) 

Fill my hour, ye gods, so that I may not say, 
whilst I have done this, “Behold, also, an hour of 
my life is gone,’—but rather, “I have lived an 
our.” 


R. W. Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 


8 

To live for the hour. (In horam vivere.) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No. v, ch.ix,sec.25.(43 B.c.) 

To live for the day. (In diem vivere.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. viii, No. 62. 


4 
Life lies not in living but in liking. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 322. (1639) 
Life lieth not in living, but in liking. Martial 
saith, Non est vivere, sed valere vita. 

: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1670) 


We begin not to liue before we are ready 
to die. 
WILLIAM Cornwa tis, Essayes, sig. B3. (1600) 
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Life is half spent, before we know what it is. 
Georce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 916. 
(1640) After the French proverb, “La vie 
est moitié usée avant cu’on ne sache ce 
qu’est la vie.” 


6 

The fool, with all his other faults, has this 
also: he is always getting ready to live. (Inter 
cetera mala hoc quoque habet stultitia: sem- 
per incipit vivere. ) 

Epicurus, Fragments. Frag. 494. (c. 300 B.C.) 

As quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, xiii, 16. 
Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
The fool is always about to begin to live. (Stultus 
semper incipit vivere.) 

ROBERT BLaAnpD, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 68. (1814) 
We are always getting ready to live, but never 
living. 

Emerson, Journal. Vol. iii, p. 276. (a. 1882) 

7 
Better to die than never once to live. 

Ricuarp Hovey, Fear Not the Menace. (a.1900) 
Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to. 

Henry JAMES, The Ambassadors, Ὁ. 149.(1903) 
We only live once. 

Rinc Larpner, Zone of Quiet. (1926) 

We only live once. Might as well live in a big way. 
: Footner, Murderer’s Vanity, p. 148. (1940) 


It is not wise, believe me, to say, “I shall 
live.” Too late is tomorrow’s life: live thou 
today. (Non est, crede mihi, sapientis dicere 
“Vivam’”’; | sera nimis vita est crastina: vive 
hodie. ) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 15. (A. Ὁ. 85) 
Tomorrow I will live, the fool does say ; 
Today itself’s too late; the wise lived yesterday. 
(Cras vives? hodie jam vivere, Postume, serum 
est: | ille sapit quisquis, Posthume, vixit heri.) 
MartTiaL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 58. 
If thou art wise, use to the full all thy days, and 
ever deem each is thy last. (Si sapis, utaris totis 
diebus | extremumque tibi semper adesse putes.) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 54. 
Live thy life as it were spoil, and pluck the joys 
that fly. (Vive velut rapto fugitivaque gaudia 
carpe.) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vii, epig. 47. 
Live while ye may, Yet happy pair. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, |. 533. (1667) 


9 
My business and my art is to live. (Mon 
mestier et mon art, c’est vivre.) 

MonrTaIcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1580) 


10 
We should live, not merely exist. (ζῆν οὐ 
παραζῆν προσῆκε.) 
PLutTarcH, Moralia: The Education of Chil- 
dren, Sec. 13B. (c. A.D. 95) 


11 
How doth thy master?—Forsooth, live, and 
the best doth no better. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of Ab- 
ington. Act ii, sc. 2. (1599) 
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Even living, and Lairds do no better. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 400. (1721) 
I live, and Lords do no more. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2616.(1732) 


, 
We break life into little bits and fritter it 
away. (Diducimus illam in particulas ac lanci- 
namus. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epis.xxxii,sec.2.(c. A. D.64) 
As long as you live, keep learning how to live. 
(Quemadmodum vivas, quamdiu vivas.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium, Epis. Ixxvi, sec. 3. 

Let us balance life’s account every day. (Cotidie 
cum vita paria faciamus.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec. 8. 

Begin at once to live, and count each separate day 
as a separate life. (Ideo propera vivere et singulos 
dies singulas vitas puta.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec. 10. 

Enjoy thy life; swift it speeds away. (Aetate 
fruere; mobili cursu fugit.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 446. (c. A.D. 60) 


2 

Whilst thy life is still in its flowering spring- 
tides, see that thou use it: not slow are its 
feet as it glides away. (At tu dum primi floret 
tibi temporis aetas | utere: non tardo labitur 
illa pede. ) 

TisuLtvus, Elegies. Bk. i,eleg.viii,].47.(c. B.c.17) 
While you can, and still are in your springtime, 
have your fun. (Dum licet, et vernos etiamnum 
educitis annos, | ludite.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 61. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Let us live, then, and be glad, 

While young life’s before us. 
(Gaudeamus igitur, dum iuvenes sumus.) 

Unxnown, Gaudeamus I gitur. Symonds, tr. 
While we live, let’s live in clover, 

For when we're dead, we’re dead all over. 

Unxnown, Gaudeamus I gitur. 

GATHER YE ROSEBUDS, see under TIME. 
MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES, see under Hay. 


VIN—Life: The Merry Life 


3 
Living a bridegroom’s jolly life. (ζῆτε νυμφίων 
βίον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 161. (414 B.C.) 
Living a flute-player’s life. (αὐλητοῦ βίον ζῆς.) 

Di0cENmaANvs, Adagia, iii, 14. (c. A.D. 125) At 

another’s expense. 
Smothering yourself with honey. (ἐν μέλιτι σαυτὸν 
νιαταπάττεις.) 

Βιοοσνιανυβ, Adagia, iv, 53. (c. A.D. 125) 
May he live, fife, pipe, drink! (Vivat, fifat, pipat, 
bibat !) 

RaBeEtais, Pantagruel. 3k. iv, ch. 53. (1548) 

The motto on the title-page of Gargantua is 
“Vivez joyeux” (Live merrily). 


4 
[They] live like fighting-cocks. 
WiILLiaM Cospett, Rural Rides, ii, 107. (1826) 
The servants here seem to live like fighting-cocks. 
R. 5. Surtees, Ask Mamma. Ch. 24. (1858) 


δ 
The ἱπαϊςίδα ΟΥΥ a merry life and a short. 
Epmunp Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 101. (1654) 
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A short life and a merry life, I cry. 

Joun TatHaM, The Rump. Act i, sc. 1. (1660) 
Go upon the road ... ; there you will .. . live 
a short life and a merry one. 

Swirt, Directions to Servants. Ch. 4. (1745) 
A short life and a merry. 

KincsLey, Westward Ho! Ch. 32. (1855) 
We prefer a short life and a merry one. 

Cuartes Reape, Put Yourself in His Place. 

Ch. 24. (1870) 


6 
You know how to enjoy life, and that’s as 
good as twins or triplets. (Tuam vitam habes, 
et tibi sunt gemini et trigemini. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 717. (ς. 200 B.C.) 


7 
Not how lavishly but how happily you live is 
what counts. (Non quam late sed quam laete 
habites, refert.) 
ΒΕ. C. TreNcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
124. (1853) 


8 

It is yuel to kepe a wast hors in stable, .. . 
but it is worse to have a womman at racke 
and manger. 

Joun Wycuir, Works: (Matthew), p. 435. (c. 
1378) “To live at rack and manger,” to live 
luxuriously, in reckless abundance. 

Mars himseilfe hateth to be euer on Venus lappe, 
he scorneth to lye at rack and manger. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, ix, 178. (1590) 
God help the Courtiers, That lye at rack and man- 
ger. 

Joun Fietcuer, The Little French Lawyer. 

Act v, sc. 1. (1625) 
Tearing out the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Con- 
vent (its larders namely and cellars) by living 
at rack and manger there. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. ii, ch. 
1. (1843) 


9 

Is that Mr. Riley, can any one tell? 

Is that Mr. Riley, that owns the hotel? 

Well, if that’s Mr. Riley, they speak of so 
highly, 

Well αὐ my soul, Riley, you’re doing quite 
weil. 

Unxnowy, Is that Mr. Riley. (1883) 

My name is Kelly, but I’m living the life of Riley 
Just the same. 

Harry PEAsE AND E. G. NEtson. Title and re- 
frain of popular song. (1919) The title is a 
reference to two songs, “Has anybody here 
seen Kelly?” and “Is that Mr. Riley?” The 
origin of the phrase, “The life of Riley,” 
meaning an easy and luxurious life, has not 
been discovered, but this use of it would 
seem to indicate that it came from the song of 
1883, whose Mr. Riley, it will be remembered, 
owned the hotel, and could therefore order 
whatever he wanted. 

He was having a wonderful time. He was living 
the life of Riley. 

SAMUEL Hopkins Apams, The Incredible Era, 
p. 305 (1939), referring to Jess Smith, after 
the inauguration of President Harding. 
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Living the life of Riley. ἐς ἐς 
P. G. Νονεβουϑε, Uncle Fred in the Springtime, 
p. 4. (1939) Mitzer, Cosmological Eye, p. 
335. (1939) MENCKEN, Newspaper Days, p. 
248. (1941) LasswELL, Suds in Your Eye, 
p. 159. (1942) etc., etc. 


1 
I live like a mouse in a mill, and have another 
grind my meal for me. 

Unknown, Three Lords and Three Ladtes of 
London. (c. 1584) See Haziirt, Old English 
Poetry, vi, 392. The French say, ‘Vivre 
comme un coq en pate.” To LIVE IN CLOVER, 
see under CLOVER. 


IX—Life: The Simple Life 


A quiet life, which was not life at all. 
E. B. Brown1nc,Aurora Leigh.Bk.i,1.289.(1856) 
It may be life, but ain’t it slow? 
A. P. Hersert, It May Be Life. (1935) 
3 
May I not eat garlic or beans. (μὴ σκόροδα 
μηδέ κυάμους φάγω.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiii, epis. 42. (45 B.C.) 
Applied to persons wishing for a simple life. 
Chestnuts, which my Amaryllis loved. (Casta- 
neasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat.) 
VerGcIL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. ii, 1. 52. (37 B.c.) “But 
chestnuts she loves not now” (At nunc cas- 
taneas non amat illa nuces), says Ovip, Artis 
Amatoriae, ii, 268, because girls have more 
extravagant tastes nowadays. “ἃ thrush 
would be better.” 


4 
A child has beaten me in simplicity of living. 
(παιδέον με νενίκηκεν εὐτελεία.) 
DiocENnES,Remark, as he threw away his one 
utensil, a shell from which to drink, when he 
saw a boy drinking from his hands. (c. 350 
B.C.) See Diocenes LagErtius, Diogenes, vi, 


37. 
δ 


Live in retirement. (λαθὲ βιώσας.) 
Epicurus, Maxim. (c. 300 B.c.) Referred to by 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium, \xviii, sec. 10. 
Remember the Proverb, Bene qui latuit, bene 
vixit. They are happy that live Retiredly. 
WILL1AM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude No. 
325. (1693) 
Λάθε βιώσας, “live in the shade,” was the Epi- 
curean rule of wisdom. Pleasure was not found in 
feasts and sensual excess, but in sobriety of mind. 
; DEAN PLumtre, Ecclesiastes, 123. (1895) 


The man who lives a peaceful life lives a 
long life. (Hombre de gran paz, hombre de 
mucha vida. ) 


BaLtTasar Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
193. (1647) 


Anything for a quiet iife. 
THomas Heywoon, The Captives. Act iii, se. 3. 
(1624) Earliest known use of the phrase. 
Anythin’ for a quiet life, as the man said wen he 
took the sitivation at the lighthouse. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 43. (1837) 
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8 
This is what I prayed for! (Hoc erat in votis.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 1. (35 B.C.) 

Giving vent to his happiness and satisfaction 
as he looks out across his little farm. 

That spot of ground pleases me in which small 

possessions make me happy. (1114 placet tellus in 

qua res parva beatum.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. x, ep. 96,1. 5. (A. Ὁ. 95) 
Strife never; business seldom; a quiet mind. (Lis 
numquam, toga rara, mens quieta.) 

MartTIaL, Epigrams. BK. x, epig. 47,1. 5. 

Living the life of Laertes. (Aaéprov βίον.) 

Prutarcn, Lives: Cicero. Ch. 40, sec. 3. (c. A.D. 

110) The reference is to Homer, Odyssey, i, 
189 ff., where Laertes is described as living on 
a little farm and never coming to Rome. 
Mine be a cot beside the hill. 
SAMUEL Rocers, A Wish. (a. 1855) 


9 
How many things I can do without! (πόσων 
ἐγὼ χρείαν οὐκ ἔχω.) 
SOCRATES, when he looked into the shop win- 
dows of Athens. (c. 425 B.c.) See DiocENES 
LAERTIUS, Socrates. Sec. 25. 


10 
I love a life whose plot is simple, 
And does not thicken with every pimple. 

H. D. Tooreavu, Conscience. (1849) 
What is the simple life? . . . It is a form of life 
described by pastoral poets, or the New Testa- 
ment, but not livable today. 

CHARLES WAGNER, The Simple Life.Ch.7.(1902) 
Oh, for the simple life, 
For tents and starry skies! 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL, ASpiration. (a. 1926) 


11 
Living according to nature. (τέλος εἶπα τὸ 
ὁμολογουμένως τῇ φύσει ζῆν.) 

ZENO, On the Nature of Man. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Diogenes Laertius says (vii, 87): “Zeno was 
the first to designate as the end ‘life in agree- 
ment with nature,’ which is the same as a vir- 
tuous life, virtue being the goal towards 
which nature guides us.” It became one of the 
leading Stoic ideas. 

The supreme Good they believed to be the thing 
which they expressed by the formula, “To live 
according to nature.” (Secundum naturam vivere.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. iv, ch. 10, sec. 26. (45 
B.c.) Cicero is speaking of the Stoics. 

To live agreeably to Nature is our duty. (Vivere 
Naturae convenienter oportet.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 10, 1. 12. (20 B.c.) 
Our motto is Live according to nature. (Nempe 
propositum nostrum est secundum naturam vi- 
vere.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. v, sec. 4. (a. a. Ὁ. 64) 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

THomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard, 1. 73. (1751) “Far from the 
Madding Crowd” used by Thomas Hardy as 
the title of a novel. (1874) 

I sought the simple life that Nature yields. 

Georce Cranpe, The Village. Bk. i. (1783) 
Remote from busy life’s bewildered way. 

CAMPBELL, Pleasures of Hope. Pt. ii, 1.91.(1799) 
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X—Life: Living upon Little 


1 
Men live better upon little. (Vivitur exiguo 
melius. ) 
CLaupiaNn, In Rufinum. Bk. i, 1. 215.(c. Α. 0.395) 
A little with quietnesse is Gods owne gift. 
RANDLE CorTcGRAVE, Dictionary: Peu. (1611) “A 
little with peace is a great blessing.” —Jd:d., 
Paix. 
A little with quiet is the only diet. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 329. (1640) 


2 
We say often that a Man may live of a litle; 
but, alas, of how much lesse may a Man die! 

Joun Donne, Devotions. Sec. 7. (1624) 

A man may live upon little, but he can’t live upon 
nothing. 

H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.295.(1855) 
They live on nothing, for they’ve nothing to live 
on. 

Henry JAMES, Aspern Papers. Ch. 1. (1888) 


3 

What things do mortals need, save two alone, 
The fruits of Ceres and the cooling spring? 
(ἐπεὶ τί δεῖ βροτοῖσι, πλὴν δυεῖν μόνον, 

Δήμητρος ἀκτῆς, πώματός θ᾽ vdipnxoou;) 

Euripmes, Fragments. No. 884, Nauck. (c. 440 
B.c.) Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 36F. 

How little nature demands. Running water and 
bread are enough for mankind. (Discite, quam 
parvo liceat producere vitam | et quantum natura 
petat. . . . Satis est populis fluviusque Ceresque.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. iv, 1. 377. (c. A.D. 
60) The Germans say, “Wasser und Brod ist 
genug zum Leben” (Water and bread are 
enough for life). 

Remember this,—that very little is needed to 
make a happy life. (τούτου μέμνησο dei, καὶ ἔτι 
ἐκείνου, ὅτι y ὀλιγίστοις κεῖται τὸ εὐδαιμόνως 
βιῶσαι.) 

Maxcus Avuretivs, Meditations. Bk. vii, sec. 67. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

A little will suffice him who desires only what he 
actually needs. 

SALOMON IBN GasirOL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 161. (c. 1050) The 
Germans say, “Man braucht zum Leben nur 
wenig” (One needs but little to live). 

A book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou. 
; FrrzGrrmaLp, tr., The Rubdiyat. St. 12. (1859) 


Harsh, but a good nurse of young men. 
(τρηχεῖ᾽, ἀλλ’ ἀγαθὴ κονροτρόφο:.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ix, 1. 27. (c. 850 B.C.) 
: hard life, but a healthy. (Aspera vita, sed salu- 
ris.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chi. iii, cent. x, No.27.(1523) 


5 

He will always be a slave who does not know 
how to live upon a little. (Serviet aeternum, 
quia parvo nesciet uti.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 10, 1. 41. (20 B.C.) 
Let’s live with that smal pittance that we have; 
Who covets more, is evermore a slave. 

Hearicx, The Covetous Still Captives. (1648) 
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6 

What virtue, and of what great value, good 
friends, there is in living upon little. (Quae 
virtus et quanta, boni, sit vivere parvo.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1.1. (35 B.C.) 

He lives happily upon little. (Vivitur parvo bene.) 
Horace, Odes Bk. it, ode 16, 1. 13. (23 B.C.) 
Man’s greatest riches is to live on a little with 
contented mind. (Divitiae grandes homini sunt 

vivere parvo | aequo animo.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. v, 1. 1118. 
(c. 45 B.c.) The Italians say, ‘‘Poco e in 
pace, molto mi piace” (A little in peace 
pleases me much). 

Live within your harvest. (Messe tenus propria 
vive.) 

JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 25. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 

He that is taught to live upon a little, owes more 
to his Father’s Wisdom, than he that has a great 
deal left him, does to his Father’s Care. 

WitirAM Penn, More Fruits of Solitude. No. 
140. (1718) 


XI—Life and Death 


7 
Ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead. (κριτὴς ζώντων καὶ νεκρῶν.) 
New Testament: Acts, x, 42. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Tudex vivorum, et mortuorum.” 
I Peter, iv, 5, has, “Ready to judge the quick 
and the dead,” and 1] Timothy, iv, 1, has, 
“Shall judge the quick and the dead.” 
Se the demende is cwicum & deadum. 
Κινο AELFRED, tr., Gregory’s Pastoral Care, xv, 
96. (c. 897) 
To demenn cwike & daede. 
Ormin, The Ormulum, |. 10557. (c. 1200) 
For quik or deed. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 608. (c. 1388) 
Quicke with the quicke, and dead with the dead. 
(Vivi con vivi, e morti con morti.) 
JOHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
We must live by the quick and not by the dead. 
THomas Heywooo, /f You Knew Not Me. 
(1605) Quoted as “the old proverb.” 
Of all proverbs, hee cannot endure to heare that 
which sayes, We ought to live by the quick, and 
not bv the dead. 
Sir THOMAS Oversury, Characters: A Sexton. 
(1614) 
With .. . power to judge both quick and dead. 
Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 460. (1667) 
Judge of quick and dead. 
WILLIAM Law, A Serious Call to a Devout Life, 
ii, 22. (1729) 
The Quick or the Dead. 
AmEtiz Rives. Title of novel. (1888) 


8 
Death is rather to be chosen than a toilsome 
life. ({6ns πονηρᾶς Odvaros αἱρετώτερον.) 
AESCHYLUs, Fragments. Frag. 229, Smyth. (c. 
᾿ 458 B.c.) Stopagus, Anthology, iv, 53, 17. 
Better death than life in bitterness. (τοῦ ζῆν δὲ 
λυπρῶς κρεῖσσόν ἐστι κατθανεῖν.) 
Εὐπιριρεβ, Daughters of ΤΥογ,1.637.(ς.415 B.C.) 
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It is better to cease to live than to live in misery. 
(κρεῖσσον τὸ μὴ ζῆν ἐστίν, ἥ ζῆν ἀθλίως.) 
SopHocies. (c. B.C. 410) As quoted by Sto- 
BAEUS, Florilegium. 118, and by MoNTAIGNE, 
i, 32. 


, 
Nobly to die were better than to save one’s 
life. (xadws τεθνάναι κάλλιον ἂν μᾶλλον ἢ 
σεσῶσθαι.) 
Agscuy_Lus (?), Fragments. Frag. 235, Smyth. 
(c. 458 B.C.) 


2 

Better to die once for all than to live in con- 
tinual terror. (βέλτιον θανεῖν ἅπαξ ἣ διὰ βίον 
τρέμειν.) 

AEsop, Fables. (ς. 850 B.C.) 

Better to die once for all than linger out one’s 
days in misery. (κρεῖσσον yap εἰσάπαξ θανεῖν | ἣ 
τὰς ἁπάσα: ἡμέρας πάσχειν κακῶτ.) 

AEsScHyLus,Prometheus Βομμα,}.150.(ς.4708.6.) 

It is better to die once for all than to be alwavs 
expecting death. (βέλτιόν ἐστιν ἄπαξ ἀποθανεῖν ἢ 
ἀεὶ προσδοκᾶν.) 

Jutrus Caesar, refusing the bodyguard his 
friends wished to provide. (c. 44 B.C.) See 
PiutarcH, Lives: Caesar. Ch. 57, sec. 5. 

When life is one long terror, death is best. (Ubi 
omnis vitae metus est, mors est optima.) 

PuBLILivus Syrus, Sententiae.No.701.(¢.43 B.C.) 

That life is better life, past fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 402. 

(1604) 


3 
As the line has it, “Ἧς who has been near 
death knows the worth of life.” 

BABER, The Baber-nama: Letter, Dec., 1526. 


4 
Let life rise out of death. 
Book of the Dead. Ch. cliv, I. 12. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Papyrus of Nu. 


5 
The long habit of living indisposeth us for 
dying. 

Sir Tuomas Browne, Urn Burial. Ch. 5. (1658) 
The long habit of Living makes meer Men more 
hardly to part with Life. 

Sirk THOMAS Browne, A Letter to a Friend. 

Par. 28. (1672) 
Some no other cause for life can give 
But a dull habitude to live. 
Joun OLpHAM, To the Memory of Norwent. 
(a. 1683) 
No particular motive for living, except the cus- 
tom and habit of it. 

THACKERAY, as quoted in Blackwood’s Maga- 

zine, Jan., 1854. 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt conquered a confirmed 
habit of living into which she had fallen. 
: DIcKENs, Great Expectations. Ch. 16. (1861) 


Life’s way will vary, death is one for all. 
(Dispar vivendi ratio est, mors omnibus una. ) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 3. (c. 


175 Β. 6.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 


Their death is blest whose life is without re- 
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proach. (Felices obeunt quorum sine crimine vita 
est.) 

Cato (?), Disticha, iv, 46. 
7 


The dead to the grave and the living to the 
loaf. (El muerto a la sepultura y el vivo a la 
hogaza. ) 

CrERvVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 19. (1605) 
To the Grave with the Dead; 

And let them that live, to the Bread. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6347. (1732) 
You know the good old saw,—“Cloth must we 
wear, Eat beef and drink beer, Though the cead 
go to bier.” 

WALTER Scott, The Betrothed. Ch. 10. (1825) 
The dead with the dead, the living to the loaf. 
(Les morts avec les morts, les vifz a 14 tourtée.) 

Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbs Francais, ii, 333. 

(1859) A 15th century proverb. 


Until death, it is all life. (Hasta la muerte 
todo es vida.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 59. (1615) 
WHILE THERE’S LIFE THERE'S HOPE, see under 
Hope. 


9 
Life has its distinctions, but in death we are 
all made equal. 
CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 5. (c. 400 B.C.) 
See also DEATH: DEATH THE LEVELER. 


10 

The whole life of philosophers is a prepara- 
tion for death. (Tota philosophorum vita 
commentatio mortis est.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 30, sec. 74. (c. 45 B.C.) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, Essays, Bk. i, ch. 19: “Cicero dict 
que philosopher ce n’est aultre chose que 
s‘apprester ἃ la mort.” 

Life is nearer every day to death. (Vita morti 
propior est quotidie.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. iv,fab.25,1.10.(¢.25 B.C.) 
The whole of life is nothing but a journey to 
death. (Tota vita nihil aliud quam ad mortem iter 
est.) 

Seneca, Ad Polybium de Consolatione. Ch. 11, 

sec. 2. (Cc. A.D. 64.) 
11 
Until we know what life is, how can we know 
what death is? 

ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xi, ch. 11. (c. 500 
B.C.) Giles, tr. 


12 
Let’s learn to live, for we must die alone. 
GEORGE CRABBE, The Borough. Let. 10. (1810) 
Perhaps suggested by the Latin proverb, 
“Vive tibi, nam moriere tibi” (Live your own 
life, for you will die your own death). 
13 Then, like a thankful guest, 
Rise cheerfully from life’s abundant feast 
And with a quiet mind go take thy rest. 
Tomas Creecn, tr., De Rerum Natura. Bk. 
fii, 1. 95. (1682) 
Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed. 
Bishop Taomas Ken, Evening Hymn. (a.1697) 
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So live, that [thou mayest] approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
W.C. Bryant, Thanatopsis. (1817) 


1 
Hereof am I sure, I shall live till I die. 
THomas DeExKer, The Shoemakers Holiday. 
Act iv, sc. 3. (1600) 
We shall live til we dye, in despight of diet. 
Tuomas Mureet, Healths Improvement, Ὁ. 8. 
(1655) 
The old country proverb, “Ah, well, we shall live 
till we die if the pigs don’t cat us, and then we 
shall go acorning.” 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, Field and Hedgerow, Ὁ. 65. 
(1889) 


2 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are al- 
ready dead, more than the living which are 
yet alive. (Laudavi magis mortuos, quam 
viventes. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iv, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 


3 
A living dog is better than a dead lion. 
(Melior est canis vivus leone mortuo. ) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 
A proverb in many languages, all probably 
derived from the Hebrew original. Wyclif’s 
rendering is, “Betere is a quyc dogge thanne 
a leoun dead.” 
Divine ashes are better than earthly meal. 
Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 686. (1640) 
Better a living beggar than a dead emperor. 
(Mieux vaut gouja debout qu’empereur enterré.) 
La Fontaine, La Matrone d’Ephése. (1668) 
I'd rather fight flies in a boarding house 
Than fill Napoleon’s grave. 

O. Henry, Chanson de Bohéme (1894) 
Better a live ass than a dead lion. 

Epen Puitipotts, Human Boy’s Diary. Term 
iii, 18 April. (1924) 

Better a live beggar than a dead king. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 483. (1937) 

A live trout is better than a dead whale. 

Sizcrrizp Sassoon, Aliveness in Literature. In 
Sat. Review of Literature, 4 Jan., 1941. 

A live wife is better than a dead mistress. 

Mesa Μαβι τι, Death Has a Thousand Doors, 
p. 137. (1941) The Italians say, “Val pit un 
asino vivo che un dottore morto” (A live ass 
is worth more than a dead doctor). 

Better a live coward than a dead hero. 

Mary McCarty, The Company She Keeps, 

p. 259. (1942) 


4 
We ought to remember the lyuyng. (Vivorum 
oportet meminisse.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 52. (1508) 
Taverner, tr., fo. 11. 

Wee must live by the living, not by the dead. 
Georce Prrtiz, Petite Pallace, p. 83. (1576) 
The richest life I know is to have lived among the 
living, as the saying is. (La plus riche vie, que je 
sache, ἃ estre entre les vivants, come on dict.) 
ἹΜΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 36. (1580) 


We must live by the living, and not by the dead. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Mem .—To think more of the living and less of 
the dead, for the dead have a world of their own. 

THOMAS Tyres, Resolutions. (c. 1781) 
The earth belongs to the living, not the dead. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xiii, p. 269. 
(c. 1800) 
Let the dead care for the dead, the living for the 
living. (Sst ti ku ssi ti, ‘huo ti ku πο ti.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
959. (1875) 


5 
Death is but nothingness! Who prays to die 
is mad. 
The worst of lives is better than the proudest 
death. 
(κακῶς ζῆν κρεῖσσον ἣ καλῶς θανεῖν.) 
EuRIPIDES,/ phigeneia αἱ Aulis,1.1251.(c.410B.C.) 


6 

Who knoweth if to live is to be dead, 
And to be dead, to live? 

(τίς δ᾽ οἷδεν, εἰ τό ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, 
τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν;) 


EvuRIPIDES, Polydus. Frag. (c. 420 B.c.) Quoted 
by PLato, Gorgias, 492E, and by MONTAIGNF, 
Essays, bk. ii, ch. 12, his French being, ‘Si 
nous vivons, comme Euripides est en doubte, 
‘si Ja vie que nous vivons est vie, ou si 
c'est ce que nous appellons mort qui soit 
vie.” ” 

Who knows if to live is but to die? . . . 
If breath is bread and sleep a woolly lie? 
(ris οἷδεν el τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν ;) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 1477. (405 8.6.) 
Murray, tr. In 1. 1082, Aristophanes savs: 
“Some opine that ‘not to be living’ is truly 
‘to live.’” 

Life follows upon death. Death is the beginning of 
life. Who knows when the end is reached ? 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch 5. (c. 400 B.€.) 

Sleeping are men, and when they die, they wake 

MowamMMen, The Koran. (c. 625) 

In some circumstances, to die is to live. 

ARCHBISHOP JOHN TILLoTsON, Letter to Lady 
Russell, 21 Nov., 1685. 

Man, foolish man! no more thy soul deceive, 

To die is but the surest way to live. 
WILL1AM Broome, Death, |. 89. (c. 1725) 

There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 

Is dying, and Death is living. 

THomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Last 
Will. (c. 1844) 


7 
We begin not to live till we are fit to die. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5434. (1732) 


8 
A useless life is an early death. (Ein unnitz 
Leben ist ein frither Tod.) 
GOETHE, Iphigenia auf Tauris. Act i, sc. 2, }. 64. 
(1787) 


9 
To-be remembered after we are dead is but 
a poor recompense for being treated with con- 
tempt while we are living. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 429. (ς. 1821) 
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1 
Between the business of life and the day of 
death, a space ought to be interposed. 
_ Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 43. 
(1640) 
Peace and patience, and death with repentance. 
GeorGE HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 321. 
After the Spanish proverb, “Paz y paciencia, 
y muerte con penitentia.” 
He that lives only, dies most. 
GEorRGE Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 439. 
Now all live as they would die. 
Georce Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 727. 
He hath not lived, that lives not after death. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 872. 
We know not who lives or dies. . 
᾿ GeEorGE HErseErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 964. 


A man would live in Italy (a place of pleas- 
ure) but he would choose to die in Spain, 
where they say the Catholic Religion is pos- 
sessed with greatest strictness. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1045. (1650) 
One should be able to eat in Canton, live in Soo- 
chow, and die in Hangchow. 

5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 352. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. Canton has the 
best food, Soochow the most beautiful 
women, Hangchow the most ornate coffins. 


All live things look bigger than dead ones. 
ADRIAN JONES, Thoughts of an Old Sculptor. 
(1935) 


Going forth is life, coming home is death. 
(Ch‘u sheng, ju 55.) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-lteh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 50. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 
A stranger into life I’m come, 
Dying may be our going home. 
: MatTrHew GREEN, The Spleen, |. 788. (1737) 


Life is the gift of God, death the due of 
Nature. 

JOHN Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 183. (1579) 
In life ther is nothing sweete, in death nothing 
sowre, 


Ε Joun ἔχιν, Euphues (Arber), p. 183. 


Born in throes, ’tis fit that man should live 
in pains and die in pangs. 
HERMAN MELviLte, Moby Dick. Ch. 4. (1851) 


Life springs from sorrow and calamity, and 
death from ease and pleasure. 
Mencivus, Discourses. Bk. vi, pt. ii, ch. 15, sec. 
5. (c. 300 B.c.) 


All the time you live, you steal it from death: 
it is at her charge. (Tout ce que vous vivez, 
vous le desrobez ἃ la mort; c’est ἃ ses depens.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) WE 
OWE DEATH A DEBT, see under DEATH. 
Long life or short life is made all one by death. 
(Le long temps vivre, et le peu de temps vivre, 
est rendu tout un par la mort.) 
Monvtaione, Essays, Bk. i, ch. 19. 
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We may well want ground to live on, but never 
ground to die in. (Nous pouvons avoir faulte de 
terre pour y vivre; mais de terre pour y mourir.) 
MonraicnE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. 
To live is to serve, if the liberty to die be wanting. 
(Le vivre, c’est servir, si la liberté de mourir en 
est a dire.) 
MontAICNE. Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. 


9 
He who should teach men to die, would teach 
them to live. (Qui apprendroit les hommes ἃ 
mourir, leur apprendroit a vivre.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 
Teach them how to live 
In Him; or, if they this deny, 
For Him she'll teach them how to die. 
RICHARD CraSHAW, Hymn to St. Theresa, |. 51. 
(1646) 
There taught us how to live; and (oh, too high 
The price for knowledge!) taught us how to die. 
Tuomas TICKELL, Τὸ the Earl of Warwick, On 
the Death of Mr. Addison, |. 81. (1719) 
Only those are fit to live who are not afraid to 
die. 
GENERAL Doucras MacArtaur, Speech, to 
Filipino air force, 30 July, 1941. See Con- 
SIDINE, MacArthur the Magnificent, p. 9. 


10 
Either a tranquil life, or a happy death. (4 
ζῆν ἀλύτως ἤ θανεῖν εὐδαιμόνως.) 


ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 32. (1580) Quot- 
ing an ancient Greek saying. The French is, 
“Ou une vie tranquille,ou une mort heureusc.” 
It is “to live happily” and not, as Antisthenes 
declares, “to die happily,” which makes human 
felicity. (C’est “le vivre heureusement,” non, 
comme disoit Antisthenes, “le mourir heureuse- 
ment,” qui fait "humaine feélicité.) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
11 
Live righteously, you shall die righteously. 
(Vive pius; moriere pius. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 9, 1. 37. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Soth hit is, in al thyng, 
Of eovel lif comuth oevel eyndyng. 

UNKNOWN, King Alisaunder, 1. 753. (c. 1300) 
He that liueth wele shal die wele. 

EarL RIVERS, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 47. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 

He that leuyth well maye not dye amys. 

RICHARD Pynson, Kalendar of Skepkerds, p. 
169. (1506) 

No one has died miserably that has lived well. 
(Nec misere quisquam, qui bene vixit, obit.) 

ErasMvus, Colloquia: Apotheosis Capnionis. 
(1524) 

The moste sure way to dye well is well to lyue. 

RICHARD WHITFORD, Werke for Houskolders, 
sig. G4. (1537) 

Who lyueth wel, dyeth wel. (Chi ben vive, ben 
more.) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 

Such a lyfe, such an end. (Qual vita, tal fine.) 

Joun FLonrio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. The French 
say “Telle vie, telle fin,” or “De bon vie bon 
fin”; while the Spanish form is, “Como se 
vive, se muere” (As one lives, one dies). 
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A good life makes a good death. 
Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 27. (1629) 
A good life will have a good end. 
THomas Drax, Bibliotheca, p. 39. (1633) On 
p. 113. “A good life hath a good death.” 
They die well that live well. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 215. (1639) 
Such a life, such a death. 
Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 322. 
Let all live as they would die. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Pr1:tentum. (1640) 
He that liveth wickedly can hardly die honestly. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 
An ill life, an ill end. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 261. (1678) 
As a man lives so shall he die, 
As a tree falls so shall it lie. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 296. 
He hath liv’d ill, that knows not how to die well. 
Tomas Fuiter, Gnomologia. No. 1890.(1732) 
As the life is, so is the end. (Qualis vita, finis ita.) 
R. C. Trencu, Proverbs, p. 27. (1853) 
The name of death was never terrible 
To him that knew to live. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Immortality. (1875) 
THE END CROWNS ALL, see under END. 


1 
Lyfe fleeth away, and stayes not one houre, 
And death commeth after, journying apace. 
(La vita fugge e non s’ arresta un’ ora, 
E la morte vien dietro a gran giornate. ) 
PEeTRarca, In Morte di Madonna Laura. Sonnet 
vi. (1348) Frorio, tr., Firste Fruites, fo. 43. 


2 
Since we know we must die, why should we 
not live? (Cum sciamus nos morituros esse, 
quare non vivamus? ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 72. (c. A.D. 60) 


3 
Life is nearer every day to death. (Vita morti 
propior est quotidie. ) 

Ῥβαξυδῦϑ, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 25,1.10.(c.25 B.C.) 
The whole course of life is but a meditation of 
death. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 181. (1579) 
Each moment of life is a step toward the grave. 
(Chaque instant de la vie est un pas vers la mort.) 

CREBILLON, Tite et Bérénice. Act i, sc. 5. (a. 

1762) See also DEATH: BIRTH AND DEATH. 


4 
To live is Christ, and to die is gain. (ἐμοὶ γὰρ 
τὸ ζῆν Χριστὸς: καὶ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν κέρδος.) 
New Testament: Philippians, i, 21. (c. Α.». 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Mihi enim vivere Christus 
est, et mori lucrum.” 


δ 

We hunt for a dead man among the living. 
(Hominem inter vivos quaeritamus mor- 
tuom.) 

Prautus, Menaechmi, |. 240. (c. 200 B. c) 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? (τί 
ζητεῖτε τὸν ζῶντα μετὰ τῶν veKpwr ;) 

New Testament: Luke, xxiv, 5, (c. A.D. 65) 


The ae is, “Quid quaeritis viventem cum | 
mortuis?” 
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6 

Well has he lived who has been able to die 
when he willed. (Bene vixit is qui potuit cum 
voluit mori.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiac. No.95.(c.43 B.C.) 
He accuses life who strives after death. (Crimen 
relinquit vitae qui mortem appetit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 120. 

While life is pleasant, the state of death is best. 

(Dum est vita grata, mortis conditio optima est.) 

PusLizivus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 157. Mean- 

ing that the best time for death is while life 
is pleasant: i.e. before sorrows come, one 
might die, in Tacitus’ words, felix opportuni- 
tate mortis. 

Nowhere do we men die better than where we 

have lived to our liking. (Nusquam melius mori- 

mur homines quam ubi libenter viximus.) 

Ξ Ῥυβιιιῦβ Syrus, Sententiae. No. 430. 


An honest death is preferable to a dishonest 
life. (Honestam mortem vitae turpi praefero. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae.No.269.(c.43 B.C.) 
An honorable death is better than a disgraceful 
life. (Honesta mors turpi vita potior.) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 33. (c. A.D. 98) 

i " better to die honorably than to live disgrace- 
ully. 

Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. 3, Apol. 11. (c. 1258) 

Is not an honourable death to bee preferred before 

an infamous life ? 

Georc_E Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 29. (1576) 

It is farre better to dye with honour, then to liue 
with shame. 

Joun FL orro, Firste Fruétes. fo. 93. (1578) 
Better it were to dye with griefe, then lyue with 
shame. 

Joun Ly_y, Euphues and His England (Arber). 

p. 425. (1580) 
It is better to die on your feet than to live on your 
knees. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
p. 309. (1940) Quoting a Spanish proverb, 
used by “La Pasionaria” (Dolores Ibarruri), 
during a speech in Paris, 3 Sept., 1936. It has 
been attributed to Emiliano Zapata (See 
GunTHER, Inside Latin America, p. 63), but 
is probably much older. 


Drag out an existence worse than death. 
(Morte graviorem vitam exigunt.) 
SatLust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. xiv, sec. 16. 
(c. 40 B.C.) 


9 
They will not live, and do not know how to 
die. (Vivere nolunt mori nesciunt. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. iv, sec. 6. (c. A. D.64) 
If anything forbids you to live nobly, nothing 
forbids you to die nobly. (Si quid te vetat bene 
vivere, bene mori non vetat.) 
aaa Ad Lucilium. Epis. xvii, sec. 6. 


There is no difference between life and death. 
(οὐδὲν τὸν θάνατον διαφέρειν τοῦ S4r.) 
THatys, Maxim. (c. 600 8. 5.) As quoted by 
Diocengs Lazatrus, bk. i, sec. 35, who adds, 
“Why then,” said one, “do you not die? 
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“Because,” Thales answered, “there is no dif- 
ference.” Cited by Bacon, A pophthegms. No. 
221. (1625) 


1 
Live your life, do your work, then take your 
hat. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 


Merrimack Rivers. (1849) 
2 


Some come, some go; This life is so. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: August’s Abstract. (1573) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6340. (1732) 

Life doth passe, and death doth come. (La vita 
passa, e la morte viene.) 

Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 34, (1578) 

Some laugh, while others mourn; 
Some toil, while others pray; 
One dies, and one is born: 
So runs the world away. 
SAMUEL WESLEY, Way of the World. (1685) 


All say, “How hard it is to die’—a strange 
complaint from people who have had to live. 
Pity is for the living, envy for the dead. 


Mark Twain, Pudd’nkhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


4 
He [ Mezentius] would even link dead bodies 
with the living, fitting hand to hand and face 
to face (grim torture!) and, in the oozy slime 
and poison of that dread embrace, thus slay 
them by a lingering death. (Mortua quin 
etiam iungebat corpora vivis, | componens 
manibusque manus atque oribus ora.) 
ΝΈΒΟΙΙ, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 485. (19 B.C.) 
A piece of Mezentism in his joyning of the Dead 
and Living together. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Appeal of Injured Inno- 
cence, iii, 81. (1659) 
England . . . spared from the curse of the... 
Mezentian union with Italy, . . . developed its 
own common law. 
ΑΜ Stusss, Constitutional History of 
England, i, 6. (1874) 


Life is the tillage, and death is the harvest 
according. 


WaLt Wuitman, As I Watch’d the Plowman 
Plowing. (1871) 


Half life is better than dying altogether. 
UNKNOWN. Unpublished Eleventh Dynasty 
Letter at Metropolitan Art Museum, N. Y. 
(c. 2300 B.c.) Gunn, tr. Introduced by the 
words, “As it is said.” 
Rather would I on earth be serf to another 
Tiller of some poor plot, with scanty subsistence, 
Than be ruler and lord over all the dead who 
have perished. 
(βουλοίμην x’ éwdpovpos ἐὼν θητευέμεν ἄλλῳ, 
ἀνδρὶ wap’ ἀκλήρῳ, ᾧ μὴ βίοτος πολὺς εἴη, 
ἣ πᾶσιν νεκύεσσι καταφθιμένοισιν ἀνάσσιεν.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 489. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The reply of Achilles, when Odysseus told him 
that he should not grieve because he was 
dead. Quoted by Prato, Republic, ili, 386D. 


Better to live a slave, a captur’d man, 
Who scatters rushes in a master’s hall, 
Than be a crown’d king here, and rule the dead. 
MatTTHEW ARNOLD, Balder Dead. Pt. ii, |. 265. 
(1855) 
No matter where, the wise love life more than 
death. (πανταχοῦ ζῆν ἡδὺ μᾶλλον ἢ θανεῖν τοῖς 
σώφροσιν.) 
ΕΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Orestes, 1. 1509. (c. 510 8. c.) 
The weariest and most loathed wordly life .. . 
Is a paradise To what we fear of death. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 129. 
(1604) 
Death stands ready all ills to cure; 
But we'll never budge from out our place: 
Than die, ’tis better to endure— 
The motto of the human race! 
(Le trépas vient tout guérir ; 
Mais ne bougeons d’ol nous sommes: 
Plutot souffrir que mourir. 
C’est la devise des hommes.) 
La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: La Mort et le Bucheron. 
Bk. i, fab. 16. (1668) 
Mere existence is so much better than nothing 
that one would rather exist even in pain than 
not exist. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOswELL, Life,15 April,1778. 


LIGHT 
See also Darkness 


7 
Heraclitus saith well, in one of his Aenigmaes, 
Dry light ts ever the best... . The Light, 
that a man receiueth, by Counsell from An- 
other, is drier and purer, than that which 
commeth from his owne Understanding. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Friendship. (1597) 
The dry light of reason is the only illuminant 


which permits men to see clearly phenomena as 
they are. 


S1pNEY LEE, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
Century, p. 247. (1907) 


8 
Where no apple of the eye is light faileth. 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
iii, 25. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


9 
Light is not good for syke folkes yén. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. iii, 
1. 1137. (c. 1380) 
To a diseased eye the light is annoying. (A ail 
malade le lumiére nuit.) 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Lumiére.( 1611) 
aa Italians say, “Ad occhio infermo nuoce 
a luce.” 


10 
By-cause that he fer was from hir sighte, 
This nye Nicholas stood in his lighte. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
1, 209. (c. 1386) 
How blindly ye stand in your owne light. 

Joun Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Heere ye may behold Gentlemen, how leaudly wit 
standeth in his owne light. 

Joun Lytzy, Euphues (Arber), p. 46. (1579) 
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They (the wicked] stand in their owne light. 
ARTHUR Dent, The Plaine Mans Pathway to 
Heaven, Ὁ. 222. (1601) 
He standeth in his owne light. 
THOMAS DRaxE, Bibliotheca, Ρ. 90. (1616) 
Do not stand in your own light 
Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act i ii, sc. 1. (1633) 
Methinks you stand in your own light. 
Swirt, Polste Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
He can’t afford to stand in his own light. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 39. (1848) 
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1 

Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 

it is for the eyes to behold the sun. (Dulce 

lumen, et delectabile est oculis videre solem.) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 


2 
God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light. (Dixitque Deus: Fiat lux. Et facta est 
lux.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, i, 3. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Let there be Light, said God, and forthwith Light 
Ethereal . . . Sprung from the 

MILTON, Paradise Lost. Bk. vii, 1. 243, (1667) 
The first creature of God, in the workes of the 
Dayes, was the Light of the Sense, the last was 
the Light of Reason. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1597) 
God’s first creature, which was light. 

Francis Bacon, New Atlantis. Sec. 14. (1626) 

eran by Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. 


Light, teed s eldest daughter. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Building. 
(1642) 
Hail, holy light, offspring of Heav’n firstborn f 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iii, }. 1. (1667) 
Light, the prime work of God. 
Mitton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 70. (1671) 


3 
Where the light is brightest, the shadows are 
darkest. (Wo viel Licht ist, ist starker Schat- 
ten.) 

GortHeE, Gotz von Berlichingen, i, 24. (1771) 
Every light has its shadow. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.349.(1855) 
Where light is, there is shadow. 

5, G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, p 442. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


4 
To a great light a great lanthorn. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


5 
Father Zeus, deliver thou from the darkness 
the sons of the Achaeans, and make clear sky, 
and grant us to see with our eyes. In the light 
do thou e’en slay us, seei ne euch is thy good 
pleasure. (ἐν δὲ φάει καὶ ὅλεσσον, ἐπεί 
εὔαδεν οὕτως.) 
Howsnr, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 645. (ς. 850 5. ο.) The 
prayer of Ajax. 
Dispel this pada ἐᾷ the light of Heav’n restore; 
oe a ie, Boner Wed wi 198 (a 5 
[ Ivy $ 171 
The hadi of Ajax was for light. 
οποίον, The Goblet of Light. St. 9.(1841) 


LIGHT 


The prayer was “Light—more Light—while Time 
shall last.” 

TENNYSON, Inscription on the Window in Mem- 
ory of Caxton. St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minister. Caxton had taken for his motto 
“Fiat Lux.” “Mehr Licht!” (More light!) 
are usually quoted as Goethe’s last words 
(1832), but what he really said was, “Macht 
doch den zweiten Fensterladen auch auf, da- 
mit mehr Licht herein komme” (Open the 
second shutter, so that more light can come 
in). Resembling the last words of O. Henry. 
See under DARKNESS. 


6 
Every light is not the sun. 
James HowELL, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1670) 


7 

And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not. (καὶ τὸ φῶς 
ἐν τῇ σκοτίᾳ φαίνει, καὶ ἡ σκοτία αὐτὸ οὐ 
κατέλαβεν.) 

New Testament: John, i, 5. (c. A.p. 95) The 
Vulgate is, “Et lux in tenebris lucet, et tene- 
brae eam non comprehenderunt.” 

The true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. (ἦν τὸ φῶς τὸ ἀληθινὸν ὃ 
φωτίζει πάντα ἄνθρωπον ἐρχόμενον εἰς τὸν κόσμον.) 

New Testament: John, i, 9. (c. Α.Ὁ. 95) The 
Vulgate is, “Erat lux vera, quae illuminat 
omnem hominem venientem in hunc mun- 
dum.” 

I am the light of the world. (ἐγώ εἰμι τὸ φῶς τοῦ 
κόσμου.) 

New Testament: John, viii, 12. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “Lux mundi.” Matthew, v, 14. 
has, “Ye are the light of the world.” 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 
Lead Thou me on! 

Joun Henry Newman, The Pillar of the Cloud 

(1868) 


Walk while ye have the light, lest darkness 
come upon you. (περιπατεῖτε ws τὸ φῶς ἔχετε, 
ἵνα μὴ σκοτία ὑμᾶς καταλάβῃ.) 
New Testament: John, xii, 35. (c. α. Ὁ. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “Ambulate dum lucem habetis, ut 
non vos tenebrae comprehendant.” 


These are imperishable gains, 

Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 

That hold great futures in their lusty reins. 
107" ΒΕ, Lowng11, Commemoration Ode. (1865) 


He’s blind with too much light. 
Pup Massincer, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence. Act ii, sc. 1. (1627) 
Blasted with excess of light 


44 OMA Gray, Progress of Poesy, 1. 101. (1754) 


Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, (οὕτων λαμψάτω τὸ 
φῶς ὑμῶν ἔμπροσθεν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅπωτ ἴδωσιν 
ὑμῶν τὰ καλὰ ἔργα. ) 
New Testament: Matthew, ν. 16. (c. A.D. 50) 
. The Vadgate is, “Sic luceat lux vestra coram 
_ hominibus ut videant opera vestra bona.” 
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1 
Out of light a little profit. (Ex luce lucellum.) 
WILLIAM P1717, referring to the tax on windows. 
- (c. 1755) When, in 1871, the government 
proposed a tax on matches, Robert Lowe, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, suggested that 
the phrase be used as a motto on the boxes. 


2 
The shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. (Lux splendens, pro- 
cedit et crescit usque ad perfectam diem. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, iv, 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
He was a burning and a shining light. (éxetvos 
ἦν ὁ λύχνος ὁ καιόμενος καὶ φαίνων.) 
New Testament: John, v, 35. (c. A.D. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “INe erat lJucerna -ardens, et 
lucens.” 


We must admit the derivation of certain words 
from their opposites, such as lucus [a grove], 
so called because, from the dense shade, there 
is very little light there. (Lucus, quia umbra 
opacus parum luceat.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 
6, sec. 34. (A.p. 80) Hence the proverb, 
“Lucus a non lucendo,” a grove from not 
being full of light. 

As lucus comes from a non lucendo. 

Swirt, Answer to Paulus, 1. 115. (1728) 
Ancient modes of derivation, ... 

As by the way of inuendo, 
Lucus is made ἃ non lucendo. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Ghost, ii, 257.(1762) 
Having entirely banished the letter A from his 
first book, which was called Alpha (as Lucus a 
non Lucendo) because there was not an Alpha 
in it. 

JoserH Appison, The Spectator. No. 59. (1711) 
Lucus a non lucendo. It must be so because the 
opposite seems to be true; is it clear because of 
its very obscurity (‘presumably on the principle 
of lucus a non lucendo,’ an acerb reference to a 
disputed etymology). 

i Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


Pray stande out of my light and take not from 
me that that thou maiest not yeue me. 
Earv Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 36.(1477) Quoting Diogenes. 
See under ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


He was not one to hide his light under a 
bushel. 


JoHN Ruope, Signal for Death, Ὁ. 146. (1941) 
See under CANDLE. 


6 

Put out the light, and then put out the light. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 6. (1605) 

Tis a justice and a noble one, 

To put the light out of such base offenders. 
BFAU MONT AND Fretcuer, The Maid’s Tragedy. 

Act iv, sc. 1. (a. 1616) 
Quench thou his light, Destruction dark! 
: Wa ter Scott, Lady of the Lake, iii, 11. (1810) 


It is as good to be in the dark as without light. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iif. (1738) 
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8 
That fierce light which beats upon a throne. 
TENNYSON, Idylls of the King: Dedication, 
1. 26. (1870) 

The fierce light that beats upon the thrown-down. 
O. Henry, The Country of Elusion. (1907) 
The fierce light that beats upon the witness-box. 

Ncaro Marsa, Death in Ecstasy, p. 318. (1941) 


9 
Lafy [Lafayette] said “he couldn’t see it in 
those lamps.” 
ArRTEMUS Warp, In Rickmond. (1865) 
10 


The thing to do is to supply light and not heat. 
Wooprow Witson, Speech, Pittsburgh, 29 Jan., 
1916. 
11 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
WorpswortH, Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tintern Abbey, Ἰ. 97. (1798) Tenny- 
son called this line “almost the grandest in 
the English language.” 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
WorpswortH, Elegiac Stanzas, |. 15. (1805) 


- LIGHTNESS 


As it is written in the book of Ben Sira: I 
have weighed all things in the balance, and I 
have found nothing lighter than bran; but 
lighter than bran is the bridegroom who dwells 
in the house of his father-in-law, and lighter 
than the bridegroom is the guest who intro- 
duces another guest, and lighter than the 
guest is “‘he that giveth answer before he hear- 
eth.” 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Batkhra, fo. 98b. 
Ben Zev’s rendering of BEN SIRA, xxix, 3-33. 
The closing phrase is a quotation from 
Proverbs, xviii, 13: “He that answereth a 
matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
shame unto him.” 

What’s lighter than a feather? Dust. Than dust ? 
Wind. Than wind? Woman. Than woman? Noth- 
ing. (Quid pluma levius? Pulvis. Quid pulvere? 
Ventus. Quid vento? Mulier. Quid muliere? 
Nihil.) 

WALTER Davison, Poetical Rhapsody. (1602) 

Davison quotes the Latin as Incertis Auctorts. 
My soul, what’s lighter than a feather? Wind. 
Than wind? Fire. And what than fire? The mind. 
What’s lighter than the mind? A thought. Than 
thought? This bubble world. What than this 
bubble? Nought. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Emblems. Bk. i, emb. 4. 
(1635) There are many other variations. See 
Notes and Queries, 11 Aug., 1866. 


13 
They made light of it, and went their ways. 
(ol δὲ ἀμελήσαντες ἀπῆλθον.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxii, 5. (a. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Ili autem neglexerunt.” 
If he be stungen he maketh lite of it and shortly 
forgetteth it. 
Sir Tuomas Ervor, The Image of Gouvern- 
ance. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1531) 
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If it appear to be done by a sonne .. . then it 
is made light of. 

Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil. (1597) 
Making light of what ought to be serious. 


Jane Austen, Emma. Bk. i, ch. 16. (1815) 


Light as the wind. (Legiers con vens.) 
Unxnown, Le Dit de le Nonnete, |. 3. (c. 1250) 
MONTAIGLON, Recueil des Fabliaux, vi, 264. 
Light as leef on linde [linden]. 
Craucer, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 1155. (c. 1386) 
Light as a feather. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 474. (1548) 
Now here, now there, as light as any feather. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Bk. iv, 1. 765. (1567) 
Light as a feather, hanging will ne’er kil] you. 
SHIRLEY, The Wedding. Act ii, sc. 3. (1629) 
I hope he will soon shake off the black dog, and 
come home as light as a feather. 
SAMUEL JouHNSON, Letters, ii, 73. (1778) 
Light as the Queen’s groat. 
Joun Crarxet, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 159. (1639) 
Light as a fly. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, 


LIGHTNING 
See also Thunder 


p. 206. (1670) 


2 
The lightning discovers objects which the 
lantern fails to reveal. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 369. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 

Where of is growen a Latin prouerbe, Cygnea 
cantio [swan song], which among the com- 
mon people is termed, a lightning before 
death. 

Cocan, The Haven of Health, p. 135. (1584) 
How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v, 3,90.(1595) 
If it be a lightning before death, the best is, I am 
his heir. 

RICHARD Brome, A Joviall Crew. Act v. (1641) 
It’s a lightning before death. . . . A little before 
they die, their understanding and memory return 
to them; as a candle just before it goes out gives 
a great blaze. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 76. (1670) 
We were once in great Hopes of his Recovery 
... but this only proved a lightning before 
Death. 

Apoison, The Spectator. No. 517. (1712) 

A proverbial phrase which refers to the resuscita- 
tion of the spirits which frequently occurs before 
dissolution. 

J. O. Hatriiwe1t, Archaic Words. (1847) 


4 
When caught by the tempest, wherever it be, 
If it lightens and thunders, beware of a tree. 
ΜΊΟΘΗΑΕΙ, Dennam, Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1846) It 
is dangerous to take shelter under a tree 
during a thunderstorm. 


Beware of an oak: it draws the stroke; 

Avoid an ash: it counts the flash ; 

Creep under a thorn: it will save you from harm. 
Unknown, Old Rhyme. 


5 
Tin lightning. (ἀστραπῆ ἐκ πυέλου.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iii, 7. (c. A.D. 125) A 

sheet of tin was used on the ancient stage to 
produce thunder, just as on the modern one. 
It is used, for example, in OrrENBACH’s La 
Belle Héléne. See THUNDER: You STEAL MY 
THUNDER. 


6 
It shall be readie in less than a lightning. 
Joun Fiorio, Second Frutes, p. 49. (1591) 
It must be done like lightning. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iv, sc. 5. (1598) 
This Notion ran like Lightning thro’ the City. 
DANIEL DerFoE, A Journal of the Plague Year, 
p. 261. (1722) 
As quick as Jightning. 
Mrs. FRANCES SHERIDAN, Discovery. Act i, se. 2. 
(a. 1766) See also under QUICKNESS. 


According to the Proverb you love to stand 
farre from Jupiter, and lightning. 
STEFANO GvUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 198. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
I loue to stande aloofe from Ioue and lyghtning. 
Joun Ly ty, Exuphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 351. (1580) 


8 
’Tis the tops γ»ἱ the mountains that the light- 
ning strikes. 

Horace, Odes, ii, 10, 11. See under GREATNESS. 


9 
The fire of God is fallen from heaven. (Ignis 
Dei cecidit e caelo.) 

Old Testament: Job, i, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The ratling thunderbolt hath but his clap, the 
lightning but his flas 
y ἮΝ Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 62. (1579) 


Though the thunderbolts strike but one man, 
it is not one only whom they fill with terror. 
(Cum feriant unum, non unum fulmina ter- 
rent.) 

sen Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 2, 1. 9. (A. bp. 13) 


Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, i, 24. (1596) 
Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 201. (1611) 
Lightly before thunder, lightning. 
Tuomas Draxz, Bibliotheca, p. 226. (1633) 
There is lightning lightly before thunder. 
oun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 209. (1639) 


Seciiré of thunder’s crack or lightning flash. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii, 1, 3. (1593) 
How to Secure Houses, &c. from Lightning. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, Dec., 1753. The title of Franklin’s fa- 
mous directions for the use of lightning-rods, 
which have never been improved upon. 
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Lightning. they say, never strikes twice in the 
same place. 

JONATHAN StaccE, The Scarlet Circle, Ὁ. 232. 

(1943) A superstition many times disproved. 


Never from a cloudless sky fell more light- 
nings. (Non alias caelo ceciderunt plura sereno 
| fulgura. ) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 487. (29 B.C.) 
Arrestment, sudden really as a bolt out of the 
blue, has hit strange victims. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. 

iii, p. 347. (1837) 

So from a clear sky falls the thunderbolt ! 
Tennyson, Queen Mary. Act iv, se. 2. (1875) 
Like a bolt from the blue came the news of the 

Jameson raid. ν᾿ 

W. F. Butter, Autobiography. Ch. 21. (1911) 
Coming on her like a bolt from the blue. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p. 197.(1940) 


LIKE 


2 
Who likes thee, like him; who keeps thee at 
a distance, keep him still farther off. 
Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 642. (1817) 
A variant is, “Who sold thee for a dinar, sell 
him for a hen’s egg.” 


3 

When a Man is not liked, whatever he doth 
is amiss. 

j Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5535.(1732) 


I do not like you, Sabidius, nor can I say why; 
This only I can say: I do not like you. 

(Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare: 
hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.) 

MarTiaL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 32. (α. Ὁ. 85) 

I do not like you, Hylas; 

I cannot tell the cause, 

I know one thing only: 

That is that I don’t like you. 
(Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas; 
Je n’en saurais dire la cause, 
Je sais seulement une chose: 
C’est que ne vous aime pas.) 

ROGER DE Bussy-RaBuTIN, Paraphrase of Mar- 
tial. (c. 1660) 

I love him not, but shew no reason can 
Wherefore, but this, 1 do not love the man. 
ROWLAND Watxyns, Flamma Sine Fumo: 
Antipathy. (c. 1662) 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know, and know full well: 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 

Tuomas Brown, Paraphrase of Martial. (c. 
1683) Brown had been threatened with ex- 
pulsion from Christ Church College, Oxford, 
by the Dean, Dr. John Fell, who promised 
forgiveness if he would paraphrase im- 
promptu Martial’s 32nd epigram, which he 
did very cleverly as given above. See BROWN, 
Works. Vol. iv, p. 100. It has been frequently 
quoted, recently in Agatha Christie's Easy to 


Kill, p. 122. (1939) “Like” is often used in- 
stead of “love.” 


NE A AT A TLS ρσ -τ«------ 


‘I do not like thee, Dr. Fell; the reason why I 
cannot tell’—and perhaps indeed there is n» 
reason. 
Carty1z, Latter Day Pamphlets: Parliament: 
(1850) 
I love thee not, Nell, But why I can’t tell. 
Tuomas Fornr, Virtus Rediviva (c. 1650) 
I love him not, but show no reason can 
Wherefore, but this, I do not love the man. 
Row.Lanp WATKYNS, Antipathy. (1662) 
You are a good man, learned, prudent, but I do 
not breathe for you [do not like you]. (Vir bonus 
es, doctus, prudens, ast haud tibi spiro.) 
Coreripce, Biographia Literaria. Ch. 12. (1817) 
Quoted, but no source given. 


5 
Whom she likes, she likes; whom she dislikes, 
she dislikes. (Quem amat, amat; quem non 
amat, non amat.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 37. (c. A.D. 60) 
Let ’em lump it if they don’t like it. 
Joun NEAL, The Down-Easters. Bk. i, ch. 7. 
(1833) 
I’m a-going to call you Boffin, for short... . 
If you don’t like it, it’s open to you to lump it. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Pt.iv, ch.3.(1864) 
If Jones don’t like it, he’ll have to lump it. 
Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 6. 
(1874) 
You can lump that hat if you don’t like it. 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) 
If you don’t like it, you must lump it. 
Courtney, West Cornwall Words, p.36. (1880) 
If you don’t like it you can lump it. 
Suaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
If he doesn’t like it, hell have to lump it. 
GaLsworTnhy, Escape. Pt. i, epis. 3. (1926) 


6 
The . . . closest trial question to any living 
creature is, ‘‘What do you like?’ Tell me 
what you like, and 1] tell you what you are. 

RuSKIN, Crown of Wild Olive. Ch. 2. (1866) 
I don’t know anything about art, but I know 
what I like. 

GELETT Burcess, Are You a Bromide? (1907) 
I don’t know anything about music, really. But 
I know what I like. 

Max BEERBOHM, Zuleika Dobson. Ch.16.(1911) 
In art I pull no highbrow stuff; 
I know what I like, and that’s enough. 

W. W. WooLcott, J am a 100%o American. 

(1918) 

He knows all about art, but he doesn’t know 
what he likes. 

JaMEs THurRBER. New Yorker, 4 Nov., 1939. 


7 
For those who like this war, it’s just such a 
kind of war as they like. 
ARTEMUS WARD (CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 
The Draft in Baldinsville. (1862) 
I have never heard any of your lectures, but from 
what I can learn I should say that for people 
who like the kind of lectures you deliver, they are 
just the kind of lectures such people like. __ 
Artemus Warp, Letter of Recommendation. 
(c. 1863) Humorously ascribed by Ward to 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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Well, for those who like that sort of thing I 
should think that is just about the sort of thing 
they would like. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Remark, to Robert Dale 
Owen, the spiritualist, who had insisted on 
reading to him a long manuscript on spirit- 
ism, and then asked his opinion of it. (1863) 
See Gross, Lincoln’s Own Stories, p. 96. 
Quite possibly, Lincoln got it from Artemus 
Ward, or perhaps Ward got it from Lincoln. 

Very nice sort of place, Oxford, for people that 
like that sort of place. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act ii. (1903) 


1 
I like the cut of your Gib. 
: ARTEMUS Warp, The Prince of Wales. (1866) 


Everyone to their liking, as the old woman 
said when she kissed her cow. 
Unknown, Everyone to Their Liking. (1810) 
See also under Taste. 


LIKENESS 


3 
To bear the same yoke. (τὸν αὐτὸν ἕλκειν 
ζυγόν.) 
ARISTAENETUS, Epistles, ii, 7. (c. a. ἢ. 350) 
You and I draw both in the same Yoke. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5840.(1732) 


4 
She’s the exact image of the other. (ὡς 
ξυγγενὴς ὁ κύσθος αὐτῆς θατέρᾳ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians,1.789.(425 B.C.) 
me the very image of you. (Nimium tui simi- 
est.) 

PLautus, Truculentus, |. 507. (c. 186 B.C.) 

So very like it was difficult to know one from 
t’other. 

EvizasetH ΟΒΊΣΕΙΤΗ, Henry and Frances, i, 

181. (1757) 


5 

These adages might haue bene founde true, 
suche saynt, suche shryne, suche bere, suche 
bottell. 

Joun Bate, The Actes of the Englysh Votaryes, 
ii, 105b. (1550) 

Such saintes, such seruice. 

Tuomas Howe tt, His Deuises, p. 74. (1581) 
Sike [such] priest, sike offering. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 
Like saint, like offering. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 46. (1639) 
Such a saint, such an offering. 

Georcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1106. 
(1640) The French say, “A tel saint, tel 
offrende,” the Italians, “A tal santo, tal 
offerta.” 


6 
Lyke lorde, lyke chaplayne; neyther barrell 


better herynge. 
Joun Barz, Kynge Johan, Ὁ. 73. (c. 1540) 


7 

Eggs are extremely like eggs and bees like 

bees. (Ova ovarum et apes apium simillimae. ) 
Cicero, Academica. Bk. ii, sec. 54. (c. 45 B.C.) 


One egg is not so like another. (Non ovum tam 
simile ovo.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institulionis Oratoriae. Bk. v, sc. 
11, sec. 30. (c. a. Ὁ. 80) Quoted as a proverb. 
Sometimes given, “Non tam ovum ovo 
simile.” Cited in this form by ErRAsMus, 
Adagia, i, v, 10. 

Our houses . . . are so like one to another that 
ye can less discern an egg from an egg, as they 
say. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works, p. 90. (1542) 
The Greekes, the Latines, and wee use for the 
most expresse examples of similitude, that of egs. 
Some have nevertheless been found that knew 
markes of difference between egges, and never 
took one for another. 

ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
Florio, tr. 

We are almost as like as eggs. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, i, 2, 130. (1611) 
Not eggs to eggs are liker. 

EpMuND Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 23. (1654) 
Like as one egg to another. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


8 

That ape, ugliest of beasts, is the very spit 
of me. (Simia quam similis turpissima bestia 
nobis. ) 

EnnNIuS, Satires. Frag. 23, Loeb. (c. 180 B.C.) 
Be-hold thy sone! it semeth crope out of thy 
mowith. 

Unxnown, Tale of Beryn, |. 3232. (c. 1400) 
Twoo girles, ... the one as like an Owle, the 
other as like an Urchin, as if they had been spittc 
out of the mouthes of them. 

NICHOLAS BreETON, Wonders Worth Hearing, 

p. 8/1. (1602) 
Now look I as like the Dutchman as if I were 
spit out of his mouth. 

WiILtiaAM Havccnuton, English-Men for My 

Moncey. Act iv, sc. 1. (a. 1605) 
As like to one as if spit out of his mouth. 
Joun Dryven, Sir Martin Mar-all. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1668) CENTLIVRE, Stolen Heiress. Act iii, 
sc. 4. (1703) 
She’s as like her husband as if she were spit out 
of his mouth. ~ 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
A daughter . . . the very spit of the old captain. 

Knapp AND BALpwin, Newgate Calendar, iii, 

497/2. (1825) 
You are the very spit of your father. 

THeEoporeE Hook, Gilbert Gurney, i, 202.(1836) 
Spit. A double or counterpart. “He’s the very 
spit of his brother.” 

ParIsH AND SHAW, Dictionary of the Kentish 

Dialect, Ὁ. 158. (1887) 


9 
i To make for the same crib. (τὴν αὐτὴν φάτνην 


ζητεῖν.) 

Eusutus, Fragment. Frag. 17. (c. 375 B.C.) 
A Latin form is, ‘“‘Eiusdem farinae” (Of the 
same flour). The French say, “Ces sont gens 
de méme farine.” 

All of a litter. 
Oswatp Dy xzs, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 43.(1709) 


LIKENESS 


All of a spinning. 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii, 294. (1889) 


1 
He storms and sputters like any thing. 
THOMAS FLATMAN, Heraclitus Ridens. No. 48. 
(1681) 
I have been looking up and down for you like 
any thing. 
Concreve, Love for Love. Act v, sc. 4. (1695) 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand. 
Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass: 
The Walrus and the Carpenter. (1872) 


2 
Geese with Geese, and Women with Women. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1645.(1732) 
The best Patch is off the same Cloth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4417. 


3 
As like his dad as he could stare. 
Joun Gay, What D’ye Call It, i, 1. (1714) 
As like him as she could stare. 
Jane AusTEN, Sense and Sensibility. Ch. 13. 
(1796) 
DIKE FATHER LIKE SON, see under FATHER. 


As like as fig to fig. (σῦκον εἰκάσαι σύκῳ.) 
HERODES, Sententiae, vi, 60. (c. 250 B. C.) Quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Alticum, bk. iv, epis. 8, in 
the form σύκῳ σῦκον ὅμοιον, and by Dio- 
GENIANUS, Adagia, vii, 37, in the form 
ὁμοιότερος σύκου (As like as two figs). 
As like as two claps of thunder. (Lei t ung.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1069. (1875) 


5 
As a lyke to compare as chalke and cheese. 
jJoun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
See under CHALK. 
As like as a dock to a daisie. That is, very unlike. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 204. (1670) 
As like as an apple to an oyster. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1670) 
See under APPLE. 


A lid to match the kettle. (Patellae dignum 
operculum.) 

ST. Jerome (HIERONYMUS). (c. A.D. 385) See 

Notes and Queries, xii, ii, p. 7. 
A very mete couer for such a cuppe. 
Sir THomas More, Confutation of Tyndale: 
Preface, sig. Bb1. (1532) 
He shall gyue a lydde or couer worthy for... 
the lyttell panne. 

JEHAN Patscrave, Acolastus, sig. M2. (1540) 
She was a rych woman, she had hir landes by the 
Shiriffes nose. He was a gentleman of a long nose. 
Such a cup, such a cruse. 

Hucnu Latimer, Fifth Sermon before Edward 

VI (Arber), p. 142. (1549) 
Lyke pot, lyke potlid. 
Lewis Evans, Withals’ Dictionary Revised, sig. 
G7. (1586) 
Such pot, such pot-lid, like master like man. 

CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Couvercle. (1611) 

As the proverb saies, a lid worthy of such a 
kettle. 

Urquaarr, tr., Rabelais: Prologue. Bk. i.(1653) 
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Such a Pot must have such a Lid. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4276.(1732) 
For a broken pot a mended lid. 
5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 444. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


7 

That’s for that, and butter’s for fish. Spoken 
when a thing fits nicely what it was design’d 
for. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 336. (1721) 
So much for that, and butter for fish. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
That’s for that, as salt is for herrings ... and 
Nan for Nicholas. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 34. (1880) 


8 
As lyke as one pease Is to an other. 
JoHN Lyty, Euphues and Hts 
Epistle Dedicatory, p. 215. (1580) 
It’s as like . . . as two peas are to one another. 
FRANCES Burney, Evelina. Ch. 21. (1778) 
As like him in form as one pea’s like another. 
R. H. Baruam, The Ingoldsby Legends: 
Brother Birchington. (a. 1845) 
They are as like each other as two peas! 
J. R. Prancnt, Extravaganzas, iii, 139. (1846) 
We both should be like as pea and pea. 
BROWNING, James Lee’s Wife. Pt. ix. (1865) 
It looks as much like High Jack as one green 
pea looks like itself. 
O. Henry, He Also Serves. (1909) 
[They] looked as much alike as peas from the 
same pod. 
PuHitip Paxton (S. A. Hammeti), A Stray 
Yankee in Texas, p. 194. (1853) 
As like unto him as one Frerch pea is unto a 
petit pots. 
O. Henry, A Dinner at ——. (1910) 
You're as like as peas in a pod. 
Jack Lonpon, The Valley of the Moon, Ὁ. 343. 
(1913) 
As like as two peas in a pod. 
Rosert E. SitERwoop, There Shall Be No Night. 
Act i. (1940) 
We're all alike as peas in a pod. 
PERcIVAL WHITE, Destgn for Murder, p. 20. 
(1941) 


England: 


9 
And as it were but a paire of sheeres to goe 
betwene their natures. 

Jonn Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 46. (1579) 
They match each other as if cut from the 
same piece of cloth. 

Thou thyself art a wicked villain, despite of all 
grace.—Well, there went but a pair of shears 
between us. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 2, 29. 
(1604) 

One pair of shears sure cut out both your coats. 

THomas Miporeton, The Roaring Girl. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1611) 

There went but a paire of sheeres between him 
and the pursuivant of hell, for they both delight 
in sinne. 

Sir Tuomas Oversury, Characters: An Ap- 
parator. (1626) 
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There went but a paire of sheeres between a 
Papist and a Protestant, and not a pinne to 
choose. 

Star Chamber Cases (Camden), p. 98. (1632) 
But a pair of shears between them. 

Row ey, 4 Match at Midnight. Act ii. (1633) 


Like hen, like chicken. 

Pritip MASSINGER, The City-Madame. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1632) Ibid., ii, 2, “Like bitch, like 
whelps.’ 

Like ce Ὁ Ἢ like child, they 

FREDERICK MARRYAT, Jacob > Faithful. Ch. 23. 

(1835) See also under MOTHER. 


2 
Such beef, such broth. 

Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, fo. 218.(1598) 
Like wood like arrows. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 113. (1633) 


3 
Intimate society between people radically dis- 
similar to one another is an idle dream. Un- 
likeness may attract, but it is likeness which 
retains. 

J.S. Mut, Subjection of Women. Ch. 4. (1869) 


4 
Why am I like a railway engine? Because I’ve 
got a tender behind. 

ALFRED JOHN Monson, Remark, after sitting 
all day in the court at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
while on trial for the murder of Ceci] Ham- 
brough, 12 Dec., 1893. See RouGHeap, Mur- 
der and More Murder, p. 6. The joke is, of 
course, much older. It is probably contempo- 
raneous with the first locomotive. 


§ 
This is something-like! 
SAMUEL ParRKER, tr., Cicero’s De Finibus, iv, 
247. (1702) 
“This looks something like, Sir,” said she. 
Unknown, Geraldina, i, 176. (1798) 


6 
The viper does not bring forth a rope. (Colu- 
bra restem non parit.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 45, (c. A. pd. 60) A 
proverbial phrase. Like produces like; the 
thorn does not produce grapes; you can't 
gather figs from thistles. The Germans say 
“Fin Geier heckt keine Zeislein aus” (x 
hawk hatches no canary). 

Men saye in a comyn langage, that “neuer noo 
wodewoll [wood-pecker] dyde brede a sper- 
hawke.” 

Wittram Caxton, tr., Blanchardyn and Eg- 
lantine, p. 173. (c. 1489) 

The serpent brings forth nothing but a little 
serpent. 

Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 599. (1817) 

Like breeds like, they say 

Tunnyson, Walking to "ἐς Mail. (1842) 

The crow does not roost with the phoenix. 

Wirrzam Scarsorovoer, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2281. (1875) 


? 
Who is able to like what differs from himself? 
(Quis potest probare diversa?) 

Petrzonivus, Satyricon. Sec. 84. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
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Likeness causeth liking. 

Joun Crarxz, Paroemiologia, p. 27. (1639) 
Everybody loves his own likeness. 

T. SatpKeLp, tr., Gracian’s Complete Gentle- 

man, p. 79. (1730) 

Likeness begets Love; yet proud Men hate one 
another. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3243.(1732) 


8 
Like purpose, like proofe: 
master. 

Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 18. (1576) A 
similar Latin Proverb, ‘‘Qualis avis, talis 
cantus; qualis vir, talis oratio” (Such bird, 
such song; such man, such speech). 


9 
Is it possible that I am like that? (μή πον dp 
ἐγὼ τοιοῦτος ) 

Prato, the question which Plato asked himself 
whenever he observed faults or unseemly 
conduct in others. (c. 375 B.c.) Plutarch 
quotes this four times in his Moralia, 40D, 
88E, 129D, 463E. 

Is it possible that I may thoughtlessly do any- 
thing like that? (Numquid ego illi | imprudens 
olim faciam simile?) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 136. (35 B.C.) 


like man, like 


You couldn’t draw two drops of water from 
the same well more like each other. (Ex uno 
puteo similior numquam potis | aqua aquai 
sumi.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, }. 551. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Neither water to water nor milk to milk is more 
like. (Neque aqua aquae nec lacte est lactis 
usquam similius.) 

Prautus, Menaechmi, |. 1089. (c. 200 B.C.) 
One drop of milk is no more like another than 
that I is like me. (Neque lac lactis magis est 
simile quam ille ego similest mei.) 

PLAUTUS, Amphitruo, 1. 601. (c. 200 B.C.) 

As much alike as two drops of milk. (Tam 
similem, quam lacte lacti est.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 240. (c. 200 B,C.) 
They are as like your own, as... milke to 

6. 
ΠΙΑΜ CamincwortH, The Religion of 
Protestants. Bk. i, ch. 2, sec. 160. (1638) 
It looks so like intemperance, as milk to milk. 
Jeremy Tayior, Ductor Dubitantium, p. 417. 
(1660) 


Of their own will the good gather to the tables 
of the good. (αὐτόματοι 8° ἀγαθοὶ ἀγαϑών én! 
δαῖτα: lac. ) 

Pato, Symposium. Sec. 1748. (c. 375 8.6.) 

Quoted as a proverb, and by Zenosius, ii, 19. 

It is the bad man whose like you will find most 
easily. (Nulli facilius quam malo invenies parem.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.440.(c.43 B.C.) 
Bad delights to fuse with bad. (κακὸν κακῷ γὰρ 
συντέτηκεν ἐδονῇ.) 

ἡ ΔΈΒΈΒΛΕΥΝ, Deipnosophistai. (ς. 4.0. 200) 


As like as ninepence to nothing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1670) 
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As like as four pence to a groat. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 286. (1678) 
One is half a pound, and the other eight ounces. 
Doo.ittTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 190. (1872) 


1 

They are so like that they are the worse for it. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 

They are so like that both are the worse for it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4959.(1732) 


2 
Mar e Bran is e a brathair, If it be not Bran, 
it is Bran’s brother. 
Water Scott, Waverley. Ch. 45. (1814) Bran 
was the famous dog of Fingal. 


3 
These hands are not more like. . 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 212. (1600) 


4 
Very like a whale. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 399. (1600) 
“I was endeavouring to make peace,” returned 
Mr. French, with unblushing effrontery. “Mighty 
like a whale!” observed the commander, in a side 
whisper. 

W. H. Maxwe i, The Fortunes of Hector 

O'Halloran. Ch. 8. (1842) 

Very like a whale, said of anything that is very 
improbable. 

Slang Dictionary, p. 115. (1859) 


5 

When two do the same thing, often, as you 
may say, it may be harmless in one, and not 
harmless in the other. (Duo cum idem faciunt, 
saepe, ut possis dicere, | hoc licet inpune fa- 
cere huic, illi non licet. ) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 823. (c. 160 B.c.) Con- 
densed into a proverb, ‘Duo cum faciunt 
idem, non est idem” (When two do the same 
thing, 1t is not the same thing). 

Every like is not the same. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 2, 128. (1599) 
No like is the same; Similitude and Identitie are 
different things. 

THOMAS ApAMS, 1] Peter, iii, 10. (1633) 

Why wouldst not have her like me ?—Because 
no like’s the same. 

Witttam Rowtey, A Shoo-maker a Gentleman. 
Act ti. (1638) A rendering of the Latin prov- 
erb, “Nihil simile est idem” (Nothing similar 
is the same). 


jon in the same school. (Eodem in ludo 
octi.) 

Terence, Hecyra. (c. 160 B.c.) As cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, viii, 50. “Hatched in 
the same nest,” or “Tarred with the same 
Stick,” as Scott put it. Henderson (p. 102) 
has another one, “He suffers from the same 
disease” (Eodem laborat morbo), or “Com- 
Panions in misfortune.” 

You stick in the same mire. (In eodem luto 
haesitas.) 

Terence, Phormio. (161 5.0.) As cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 99. 

You are in the same boat. (In eadem es navi.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. li, epis. 5, sec. 1. 
(53 B.c.) See under Boar. 
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To be aground on the same rock. (Haerere in 
iisdem scopulis.) 
HENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 148. (1869) A 
similar one is “To be in the same hospital’ 
(In eodem valetudinario jacere). 
One is as deep in the mud as the other in the mire. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 498. (1940) 
There’s but a hair’s-breadth between me and a 
madman. (λασῶ δὲ pavels ποκα, θρίξ ἀνὰ μέσσον.) 
TueEocritus, Idyls. No. xiv, 1. 9. (c. 270 B.C.) 


7 
I hope at least, you and your good woman 
agree still —Ay! ay! much of a muchness. 

VANBRUGH AND C1BBER, The Provok’d Husband. 

Act i. (1727) 
I have nine [horses]—much of a muchness. 

TreEopore Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 2. (1837) 
Why they are all pretty much of a muchness. 

CyHares Reape, /t Is Never too Late to Mend. 

Ch. 18. (1857) 
Men’s men: gentle or simple, they’re much of a 
muchness. 

GEorGE Exiot, Daniel Deronda. Ch. 31. (1876) 
Folks is folks all the world over—much of a 
muchness, I reckon, when you gits inside ‘um, so 
to spake. 

E. G. Haypen, Travels Round Our Village, Ὁ. 

24. (1905) 
We are all alike—on the inside. 
MarkK Twain, /n Eruption, p. 46. (1906) 


8 
Let Attius be as Tettius. (Idem Atti, quod 
Tettio.) 

VaRRO, Testamentum. Frag. (c. 50 B.c.) The 
will said, “If one or more sons shal] be born 
to me in ten months, let them be disinherited, 
if they are asses in music (ὄνοι Atpas) ; but 
if one be born to me in the eleventh month, 
according to ARISTOTLE, Hist. Anim., vii, 4, 
let Attius have the same rights under my 
will as Tettius.”’ Proverbial for likeness. At- 
tius and Tettius stand for any names, like 
Smith and Jones in English. 


9 

The dainty thing would have a dainty bit. 
‘WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 29. (1672) 

The dainty thing would have a dainty dish. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalts, Ὁ. 

418. (1681) 
10 ὌΝ 
Like lips, like lettuce. (Similes habent labra 
lactucas. ) 

Unknown. The proverb which made Marcus 
Crassus, “the unlaughing one” (dyéAacros), 
laugh the only time in his life, when he saw 
an ass eating thistles. (c. 105 s.c.) Cited by 
EraSMuS, Adagia, i, x, 71, and Moriae En- 
comium, sec. 68, in the form, “Inveniunt 
similes labra lactucas.” 

Marcus Crassus, who, according to Lucilius, 
laughed but once in his life. (Quem semel ait in 
vita risisse.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. v, ch. 30, sec. 92. (c. 
45 B.C.) 

The proverb which, as Lucilius tells us, made 
Crassus laugh for the only time in his life: “The 
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lips have lettuce like themselves when an ass 
eats thistles.” (Similem habent labra lactucam 
asino cardus comedente.) 

St. Jerome (Hreronymus), Letters. No. vii, 

sec. 5. (A.D. 374) 

No doubte the prouerbe is true, such lippes, such 
lectuce, such saintes such miracles. 

Rosert Barnes, Works (1573) ,p.189/1.(c.1540) 
Suche at pentere suche chips (quoth she) folke 


tell, 
Suche lips, suche lettice, suche welcome suche 
farewell. 

Joun Hexwoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
And as the wise man said, such letuce such lips. 
ULPIAN FuLWELL, Like Will to Like. (1568) 
Like lips, like lettice, such as is their cause so are 

the rulers. 

ABRAHAM FLEMING, Holinshed, iii, 1017. (1587) 
Like lips, like lettice, as the man is so is his 
manners. 

RosBert GREENE, Works, iii, 60. (1587) 
Laetitia! a fair omen, and I take it: 

Let me have still such Lettice for my lips. 

Ben Jonson, The New Inne. Act ii, sc. 2. (1631) 
There’s other lettuce For your coarse lips. 

MASSINGER, The Guardian. Act ii, sc. 3. (1634) 
Like lips like lettuce. Stmiles habent labra lactu- 
cas. A thistle is a salad fit for an ass’s mouth: 
We use when we would signify that things hap- 
pen to people which are suitable to them, or 
which they deserve: as when a dull scholar hap- 
pens to a stupid or ignorant master, a froward 
wife to a peevish husband, ἃς. Dignum patella 
operculum. Like priest, like people; and on the 
contrary. These proverbs are always taken in the 
worse sense. Tal carne tae coltello. Like flesh, 
like knife. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 114. (1670) 
Cited by Robertson, Fuller, Trench and 
others. The Italian is, “A tal libbra tal lat- 
ane the German, “Wie das Maul, also der 

at.” 
A Thistle is a fat Salad for an Ass’s Mouth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 435. (1732) 
About an ass’s taste why need we fret us? 

To lips like his a thistle is a lettuce. 
Wittum Ewart, Similem Habent Labra Lac- 
tucam. (a. 1869) Quoted by Thomas Moore 
in his Diary. 


I]—Likeness: Like to Like 


1 
Thief knows thief, and wolf wolf. (ἔγνω δὲ 
φώρ re Papa, καὶ λύκο: λύκον.) 

AristotL_e, Eudemian Ethics. Bk. vii, ch. 1, 
sec. 5. (c. 340 B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, iii, 63, with the Latin, “Furem 
fur cognoscit, et lupum lupus.” 


2 
Why does the vulture go to the raven? Be- 
cause they are fit companions. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92a. 
The degenerate palm goes among the unfruitful 


Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. (c. 
450) A variant (Kiddushin, tii, 13) is, “We 
carry mud to mud, and gold to gold.” 
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8 
Birds dwell with their kind. (Volatilia ad sibi 
similia conveniunt. ) 

Bren Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

xxvii, 9. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Byrds of a fether, best flye together. 
GEORGE WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra, 
sig. C1. (1578) 
Birdes of a feather will flocke togither. 

Joun MINSHEU, Spanish Grammar,p.83.(1599) 
Birds of a feather and a kinde, 

Will still together flocke. 

Row tanps, Diogenes Lanthorne, }. 43. (1607) 
As the proverb saith, Birds of a feather 
Will always use to flock and feed together. 

WITHER, Abuses Stript and Whipt, 1. 72. (1613) 
Birds of a feather will gather together. 

Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, 

i, ii, 1. (1621) The Portuguese, however, 
point out that “Birds of prey do not flock 
together.” 
Fowls of a feather flock together. 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, The Tryal and Triumph 
of Faith (1845), p. 60. (1645) 
We say, “That birds of a feather will flock to- 
gether.” To be too intimate with sinners is to 
intimate that we are sinners. 

THOMAS SECKER, Nonsuch Prof., ti, 93. (1660) 
Men of a side Like birds of a feather Will flock 
together. 

Henry Fierpinc, Author’s Farce. Act iii. (1729) 
Birds of a Feather will still flock together, whether 
they be either High-Flyers or Low-Flyers. 

Oswatp Dy kes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7S. (1709) 
Birds of a feather, they say. 

J. K. Paurpinc, The Bucktails. Act iii, sc. 2. 

(1815) 
Like seeks like, the brave like the brave—birds 
of a feather flock together. 

T. C. Hatisurton (Sam Suick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 19. (1843) 
It is literally true in the systematised roguery of 
London, that “birds of a feather flock together.” 
Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 79. (1828) 
They are but birds of one feather. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 3. (1850) 
Birds of a feather may fight together. 

Totstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 25. 

(1865) Dole, tr. 
We are all in this together, 
We are birdies of a feather. 
KAUFMAN AND Rysxinp, Of Thee I Sing. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1931) 


4 
Every ewe to her like. (Cada oveja con su 
pareja. ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 19, 53. 
(1615) The French is, “Chaque ovaille avec 
sa pareille.” 


5 

I trowe he hadde thilke text in minde, 

That “alle thing, repeiring to his kinde, 

Gladeth him-self”; thus seyn men, as I gesse. 
Cxaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Squieres Tale, 

1. 599. (ε. 1388) 

Alle thynge in kynde desirith thynge i-like. 

Joun Lypcatz, Minor Poems, p. 55. (c. 1430) 
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1 
Hedgehogs lodge among Thorns, because 
themselves are prickly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2485.(1732) 


2 

As ever, the god is bringing like and like to- 
gether. (#s αἰεὶ τὸν ὁμοῖον ἄγει θεὸς ὡς τὸν 
ὁμοῖον.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 218. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The birth, or at least the first appearance in 
literature, of a proverb still widely quoted. 
It is cited by Prato, Lysis, sec. 214A (c. 
380 B.c.), by MENANDER, The Man from 
Sicyon, frag. 443K (c. 300 B.c.), and many 
others. The first phrase, ws αἰεὶ τον ὁμοῖον, 
is quoted as a proverb by ArisTeTLe, Rhe- 
toric, i, 11, 25 (c. 330 Β.0.), together with 
three similar ones, ἦλιξ ἥλικα τέρπει (Youth 
will to youth) , ἔγνω δὲ θῆρ θῆρα (Beast knows 
beast), and del κολοιὸς παρὰ κολοιόν (Always 
jackdaw with jackdaw), which Freese, in the 
Loeb edition, renders by the familiar, “Birds 
of a feather flock together.” Sometimes given 
as, del κολοιὸς παρὰ κολοιῷ ἰζάνει (A jackdaw 
is always found near a jackdaw). Cited by 
DIOGENIANUS and by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 
23, with the Latin, ‘‘Semper graculus assidet 
graculo” (Jackdaw always perches by jack- 
daw), and a reference to Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
as the source. Erasmus also cites the line 
from Homer and gives the Latin, “Semper 
similem ducit deus ad similem,” which Tav- 
erner renders (fo. 9), “God alwaye draweth 
the lyke to the lyke.” 

Like seeks after like. (τὸ ὅμοιον τοῦ ὁμοίον 
ἐφίεσθαι.) 

EMPEDOCLES, Fragment. (c. 450 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, viii, 1, 6. 

Well says the old saw, “Like and like together 
strike.” (ὅμοιον ὁμοίῳ del πελάζει.) 

PLaTO, Symposium. Sec. 195B. (c. 380 B.C.) 
Quoted also Laws, iv, 716C. 

Like is dear to like. (τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ φίλον.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 3, 
sec. 3, (c. 335 B.C.) 

Friendship with rascals is sister to rascality, and 
true is the saying ‘like to like.” (τὸ ὅμοιον πρὸς 
τὸ ὅμοιον πορεύεσθαι.) 

THEOPHRASTUS, Characters. No. xxix, sec. 6. 
(319 B.C.) 

Not false is the saying of Homer that God ever 
brings like to like. (dAX’ alvos ᾽Ομηρικός, αἰὲν 
ὅμοιον | ὡς θεός, οὐ ψενδής.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Aitia, Ἰ. 9. (ce. 250 B.C.) 

All flesh consorteth according to kind, and a 
man will cleave to his like. (πᾶσα σὰρξ κατὰ γένος 
συνάγεται, καὶ τῷ ὁμοίῳ αὐτοῦ προσκολληθήσεται 
ἀνήρ.) 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus) , 
xiii, 16. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted in the Bady- 
lonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. Oes- 
terley renders it, “All flesh loveth its kind, 
and every man his like.” Verse 15 has, “Every 
beast loveth his like.” The Vudgate of the 
two verses is, “Omne animal diligit simile 
sibi. .. . Omnis caro ad similem sibi con- 
iungetur, et omnis homo simili sui sociabitur.” 
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According to the old adage, “like with like most 
easily foregathers.” (Pares autem vetere prover- 
bio cum paribus facillime congregantur.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. iii, sec. 7. (44 B.C.) 
Cicero puts the proverb into the mouth of 
Cato. Quoted by QuiInTILian, Institutionis 
Oratoriae, v, 11, 41. 

It is the nature of like to delight in like, (εἴγε δὴ 
τὰ ὅμοια χαίρειν rots ομοίοις πέφυκεν.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: How to Study Poetry. 
Sec. 30F. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 

Lyk to lyk accordis wele. 

Unknown, Scottish Legends of the Saints 
(Petrus), i, 543. (c. 1375) 

As for this proverbe doeth specify, 

“Lyke will to lyke in eche company.” 
Unxnown, Proverbs of Good Counsel.(c.1460) 

Lyke will drawe to lyke. 

Sir THomas Ma tory, Morte Darthur, ix, xxxi. 
(c. 1480) 

Like pleases like. (Aequalis aequalem delectat.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 20. 
(1508) Erasmus cites two other forms, the 
rendering of Homer’s line already noted and 
(No. 21), “Simile gaudet simile” (Like pleases 
like). He refers to all these as ‘ancient 
proverbs,” and gives many examples of their 
use. TAVERNER, Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 8, has the rendering, “The lyke delighteth 
in the lyke,” and the comment, “Symyltude 
(as Aristotle sayethe) is the mother of loue.” 

For it is a prouerbe, and an olde sayd sawe, 
That in euery place lyke to lyke wyll drawe. 

ALEXANDER Barclay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 

35. (1509) 
Like will to like. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 104. (1574) 
Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 14. (1823) 
etc., etc. 

Lyke will to lyke, quoth the Devil to the Collier. 

Ucpian Fut_we tt, Lyke Will to Lyke. (1568) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 3239, turns this 
into a Wellerism, “Like will to Like, as the 
Devil said to the Collier.” The Germans have 
the same proverb, “Gleich und Gleich ge- 
sellt sich gern, sprach der Teufel zum Kohler.” 

(As the sayinge is) like, like best of their likes. 

GeorcE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: Minos and 
Pasiphae, p. 223. (1576) On p. 244 (Hartman, 
ed.) he has: “Like agree best with their like.” 

Like with like doth last wel. (Pari con pari, bene 
sta & dura.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 32. (1578) The 
Italians also say, “Ogni simile appetisce i] suo 
simile” (Every man likes to associate with 
those who are like himself), or “Simili con 
simili vanno” (Like will with like); the 
French, “Qui se ressemble, s’assemble.” 

Doth not the sympathy of manners make the 
coniunction of mindes? Is it not a by word lyke 
will to lyke ὃ 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 48. (1579) 

The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes. 

SHaxxsprank, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 1, 

241. (1602) 
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Like to like, as a scab’d horse to an old dyke. 
JOHN CLAREE, Paroemiologia, p. 287. (1639) 
Like will to like, each Creature loves his kinde; 
Chaste words proceed still from a bashfull minde. 

Ropert Herrick, Like Loves His Like. (1648) 
Like to like, and Nan for Nicholas. 

JoHN Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 15. (1670) 
Like to like, ye ken—it’s a proverb never fails. 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 17. (1818) 


1 

The Nun of Sion and the Frier of Shean, 

Went under the water to play the quean. 

James HoweELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 

“A saying,” comments Grose (Prov. Glos: 
Middlesex), ‘‘meant to express ‘birds of a 
feather.’ Although the river Thames runs be- 
tween these two monasteries, there is a vulgar 
tradition that they had a subterranean com- 
munication.” 


2 

Things that have a common quality quickly 
seek their kind. (ὅσα κοινοῦ τινος μετέχει, πρὸς 
τὸ ὁμογενὲς σπεύδει.) 

Marcus Auretius, Meditations. Bk. ix, sec. 9. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

Eche thinge draweth to his semblable. 

Joun Lypcate, The Churl and the Bird. St. 38. 
(c. 1430) Evidently a rendering of the French 
proverb, “Chacun cherche son semblable” 
(Every one seeks his like). The French also 
say, “Chacun demande sa sorte” (Every one 
wants his kind). 

For as saith a proverb notable, 
Each thing seeketh his semblable. 

Sm THoomas Wyatt, The Re-Cured Lover. (c. 

1525) 


8 
The old proverb says, “Youth likes youth.” 
(ἥλικα γὰρ καὶ ὁ παλαιὸς λόγος τέρπειν τὸν ἥλικα.) 


Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 240C. (385 B.c.) Often 
translated, “Birds of a feather flock together,” 
by Fowler, for example, in the Loeb edition. 


The cricket is dear to the cricket, and the ant 
to the ant. (τέττιξ μὲν τέττιγι φίλος, μύρμακι 
δὲ μύρμαξ.) 

Tueocritvus, [dyls. No. ix, |. 31. (c. 270 B.C.) 
The partridge and the woodcock come together. 
(συνῆλθεν "Arrayds re καὶ Νουμήνιος.) 

Timon oF ῬΗΠῚΙῦΒ, Silloi. Frag. (c. 250 B.c.) 

As quoted by Diocengs Larrtivus, Timon, bk. 
ix, sec. 114. Diogenianus explains the proverb 
as referring to two notorious thieves, Attagas 
the Thessalian and Numenius the Corinthian. 
Or perhaps the birds partridge and woodcock 
may be meant, not any Mr. Partridge and 
Mr. Woodcock, as suggested by Hicks in the 
Loeb edition, who renders the phrase, “Birds 
of a feather flock together.” 

The Fox and the Ape . . . determined to seeke 

Their fortunes farre abroad, lyeke with his lyeke. 

Srrnser, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 1. 48. (1591) 
What’s he? E’en a crow o’ the same nest. 

SHAKESPEARE, AH’s Well that Ends Well, iv, 3, 

318. (1602) The Persians say, “A dove with 
a dove, a goose with a goose”; the Irish, 
“Bach bird draws to its flock.” 


LIMB 


LILY 
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Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: And yet 
I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
(καταμάθετε τὰ κρίνα τοῦ ἀγροῦ πῶς αὐζάνουσιν" 
οὐ κοπιῶσιν οὐδὲ νήθονυσιν' λέγω δὲ ὑμῖν ὅτι οὐδὲ 
Σολομὼν ἐν πάσῃ τῇ δόξῃ αὐτοῦ περιεβάλετο ὡς 
ὃν τούτων.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 28, 29. (c. A.D. 
70) The Vulgate is, “Considerate lilia agri 
quomodo crescunt: non laborant, neque nent. 
Dico autem vobis, quoniam nec Salomon in 
omni gloria sua coopertus est sicut unum ex 
istis.” Also Luke, xii, 27. 

The lilly, lady of the flowring field .. . 
Yet neither spinnes nor cards, ne cares nor fretts, 
But to her mother Nature all her care she letts. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queen. Bk. ii, 
canto vi, st. 16. (1590) 

The Lillie and the Rose, that neither sow’d nor 
spun. 

Joun Mitton, Sonnets. No. xvii, 1. 8. (c. 1655) 


6 
Lilies are whitest in a Blackamoor’s Hand. 
THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 3244. (1732) 


7 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. xciv. (1609) 


LIMB 


8 
This is what they mean when they talk about 
being out on the end of a limb. Or painted 
into a corner. 
Marion Ho.srooxk, Suitable for Framing, p. 
$7. (1941) 


9 
Ye schulen habben lif & leomen [limb]. 

LAYAMON, Chronicle of Britain, 1. 702. (c. 1205) 
Als he louede leme or lif. 

Unxnown, Havelok the Dane, ). 2555. (c. 1300) 
[He] made great warriours quake both lim and 
bone. 

Tyomas Hupson, tr., Du Bartas Historie of 

Judith, v.71. (1584) 
Hee will . . . tear him limbe from limbe. 

THomas NASsHE, Lenten Stuffe. (1599) 

They pulled them .. . limb from limb. 

DeFoe, Robinson Crusoe. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1719) 


10 
He is a limb of the law. 

DUKE OF PorTLAND, Portland Papers, vi. 35. 

(1730) 

There’s another Limb of the Law. 

F. σένακυ, The School of Man, p. 149. (1753) 
A limb of the law, who had hitherto taken us un- 
der his protection. 


MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1809) 
Well said, my young limb of the law. 
Foote, The Lame Lover, Act iii. (1770) 


1 
If Nellie’s hoop be twice as wide 
As her two pretty limbs can stride. 
ALLAN Ramaay, Scribblers Lash’d. (1721) 
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I'll show a limb with any of them. 
J. S. Knowres, The Love-Chase. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1837) 
I am not so particular as some people are, for I 
know those who always say limb of a table, or 
limb of a piano-forte. 
FREDERICK MarryatT, A Diary in America. Ser. 
i, ii, 245. (1839) 
A bit of the wing, Roxy, or the—under limb? 
O. W. Hormes, Elsie Venner. Ch. 7. (1860) 


1 e 

O, he’s a limb, that has but a disease; 

Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 296. (1607) 


We say ... “Cut not the bough that thou 
standest upon.” : 
WILLIAM TINDALE, The Obedience of a Christen 
Man, p. 304. (1528) 


Zaroen and Arphaxat that the deueles limes 
were. 

Unxnown, Legends of the Saints, i, 78. (c.1290) 
Many, that is, fendes & the fendes lymmys, rises 
agayns me. 

RIcHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE, The Psalter, iii, 

1. (a. 1340) 
Lym of Satanas, thi sire. 

Unxnown, St. Mary Magdalen, 212. (c. 1350) 
A lyme of the feende called the Pucelle. 

Rolls of Parliament, v, 435. (1434) 

A vyllayne, and lymme of ye deuell. 

RoseErt BarNneES, Works (1573), p.189. (a.1540) 
I am naturally a devil’s limb. 

Davin Dickson, Job, x. (1660) 

Limb, . . . sometimes ’tis a Term of Reproach. 

DyYcCHE AND Parpon, Dictionary: Limb. (1735) 
Now listen, you young limb. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 22. (1838) 

See there! . . . Don’t that show she’s a limb? 

H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 20.(1852) 
He was what nurses call a “limb.” 

C. S. Catvervey Verses and Translations, Ὁ. 7. 

(1862) 
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4 
The line of least resistance was always the 
most difficult line in the long run. 

PETER CHENEY, Dark Duet, p. 214. (1943) 


5 

Have you got anything in my line to-night? 
DicKxeEns, Oliver Twist. Ch. 26. (1838) 

Her jokes aren’t in my line. 
Rupyarp Kipiine, My Rival. (1886) 


6 

Bring your Line to the Wall, not the Wall to 
the Line. 

ὃ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1021.(1732) 


With her a straight line was ever the shortest 
distance to something she wanted to know. 
Mary LasswELL, Suds in Your Eye,p.12.(1942) 
She soon taught him that a curved line is the 
most attractive distance between two points 
εἴ ἴω They Αἱ! Had Glamour, Ὁ. 21. 


8 
The strait of Malacca is under the line. 
RoBERT PAarKE, tr., Mendoza’s Historie of 
China, p. 392. (1588) The equator is the line 
here indicated. 
Where spices smoke beneath the burning Line. 
Pope, The Dunciad. Bk. iii, 1. 70. (1728) 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Σ ΟΟΣΌΒΜΊΤΗ, The Traveller, 1. 69, (1764) 


This bill is an attempt to reduce the country 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line to a state of 
worse than Colonial bondage. 

JoHN RANDOLPH oF ROANOKE, Speech, in Con- 
gress, 15 April, 1824, referring to the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Mason and Dixon’s line 
was so-called from two English surveyors, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon who, in 
1763-67, surveyed the boundary between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, to settle the dis- 
putes between the Penn family and Lord Bal- 
timore. It lies in 39° 43’ 26” north latitude, 
and as it separated the free state of Pennsy]- 
vania from the then slave states of Maryland 
and Virginia, it came to be regarded in the 
public mind as the line north of which, as 
extended across the continent, slavery would 
not be permitted. 

I'll bet a quart of ink that this Southern parlor 
Organ you’ve been running has never played a 
note that originated above Mason & Hamlin’s line. 

O. Henry, The Rose of Dixie. (1909) Mason & 
Hamlin was the name of a celebrated firm of 
organ makers. 


10 
[The Russians] dashed on towards that thin 
red line tipped with steel. 

W.H. RusseELl, Letter from the Crimea, to the 
London Times, 25 Oct., 1854. Also in his 
British Expedition in the Crimea, p. 187. 
Notes and Queries, ser. viii, vol. vii, p. 191, 
published a letter from Russell claiming 
credit for authorship of “the thin red line.” 

Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Tommy, ‘ow’s yer soul?” 

But it’s “Thin red line of ’eroes” when the drums 
begin to roll. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, Tommy. (1900) 
1 


“It is hard lines for me,” he said. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 3. (1824) 
It will be “hard lines” upon him. 
F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 3. (1850) 
Gad, Sir, that was hard lines! 
KINGSLEY, Two Years Ago, Bk. i, ch. 4. (1857) 
12 Give him line, and scope, 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselves with working. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry IV, iv, 4, 39. (1598) 
Giving them line enough to runne themselves out 
of breath. 
James Masse, tr., Aleman’s Guzman, ii, 124 
(1622) 
The King was willing to give Oates line enough, as 
he expressed it to me. 
BisHop Girpert Burnet, History of His Own 
Time, i, 435. (a. 1715) 
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It’s policy to give ’em line enough. 
DicxeEns, Hard Times. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1854) See 
also under ROPE. 


1 
Lo, thou a spanns length mad’st my living line. 
Sm Purp Swney, tr., The Psalms of David, 
xxxix, 3. (c. 1580) See also Lire: A SPAN. 
This fatall instrument 
Was mark’d by heauen to cut his line of life. 
Ropert YARINGTON, Two Lamentable Trage- 
dies. Act iii, sc. 2. (1601) 
Though his line of life went soone about, 
The life yet of his lines shall never out. 
Hvucw Hotranp, Prefatory Verses, in SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S First Folio. (1623) 


2 
To make a white line upon a white stone. (οὐ 
μᾶλλον ἢ λευκῷ λίθῳ λευκὴ στάθμη.) 

SoPpHOCLEs, Frag. 307, Nauck. (c. 425 Β. 6.) In 
its shorter form, λευκὴ στάθμη (alba linea), 
it is used by PLato, Charm. 154B. A builder’s 
chalked line leaves no mark on white sub- 
stances, and the proverb means to make no 
distinction in a thing. 

With a white line, as the saving goes, that is, with 
no effort to discriminate. (‘“‘Alba” ut dicitur, 
“linea,”’ sine cura discriminis. ) 

Autus Gettius, Noctes Atticae: Praefatio. Sec. 

11. (c. A.D. 150) In frequent use. 


Through cunning with dible, rake, mattock, 
and spade, 
By line and by leauell, trim garden is made. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 36. (1573) 
Plantations .. . which are laid out by rule and 
line. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 414. (1712) 
A poet does not work by square or line, 
As smiths and joiners perfect a design. 
Cowper, Conversation, p. 789. (1781) 


4 
It is difficult . . . to draw the line. 

Unknowy, Trial of Fyshe Palmer, Ὁ. 42. (1793) 
I attach but little value to rank or wealth, but the 
line must be drawn somewhere. 

W. S. Gitpert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 
That’s carrying things a step too far, 

I draw the line at that. 

Harry B. Smitu, We Draw the Line at That. 

(1884) 
One must draw the line somewhere. 

R. D. Blackmore, Springhaven. Ch. 18. (1887) 
Low-bred upstarts must be kept in their places. 
... The line must be drawn somewhere. 

Joun Bearsy, Daughter of the Fen. Ch. 19. 

(1896) 
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5 

It is at home, not in public, one washes one’s 

dirty linen. (C’est en famille, ce n’est pas en 

publique, qu’on lave son linge sale.) 

Napo.eon Bonaparte, Speech, to the French 

Legislative Assembly, on his return from 
Elba in 1815. The French proverb is, “II faut 
laver son linge sale en famille.” 


LION 


“See,” exclaimed Voltaire, “what a quantity of his 
dirty linen the king sends me to wash.” 

Macavtay, Essays: Frederick the Great. (1842) 
I do not like to trouble you with my private af- 
fairs; there is nothing, I think, so bad as washing 
one’s dirty linen in public. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 

Barset. Ch. 44. (1867) 
Domestic troubles should not be exposed. 

Doo rittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 479. (1872) 
Married people should remember the proverb 
about the home-washing of dirty linen. 

E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 

ried. Ch. 1. (1886) 
The amount of women in London who flirt with 
their husbands is perfectly scandalous. It looks so 
ik It is simply washing one’s clean linen in pub- 
ic. 

Oscar WILDE, The Importance of Being Ear- 

nest. Act i. (1895) 
There’s nothing to be gained by washing a lot 
of dirty linen in public. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, In the Balance, Ὁ. 306. 

(1941) 
He would rather die than have us wash all the 
family linen in public. 

Dorotny Disney, Crintson Friday,p.221.(1943) 
6 
To wrap it up in clean linen. To deliver sordid 
or uncleanly matter in decent language. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1678) 


LION 
? 


One, but that one a lion. (a. . 
λέοντα.) 
Aesop, Fables: The Lioness and the Fox. (c. 
570 B.c.) The Latin is, “Unum sed leonem.” 
A fox cast it in the teeth of a lioness, that she 
brought forth but one whelp at a time. “Very 
right,”’ says the other, ‘but then that one is a 
lion.” 
Str Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Aesop’s Fables, 
Cxxli, 138, (1692) 


. ἀλλὰ 


8 
The lion's share. (μέρος λεόντι,) 

Arsop, Fables: The Lion, the Ass, the Fox, and 
the Wolf. (c. 570 8. 6.) The four animals go 
hunting in partnership, and pull down a stag, 
which the lion divides into four equal parts. 
But just as each is going to take his share, the 
lion says, “Hold; let no one presume to help 
himself until he has heard my claims. I seize 
upon the first quarter by virtue of my pre- 
rogative; the second is due to my superior 
courage; I cannot forgo the third on account 
of the necessities of my den; and if any one 
is disposed to dispute my right to the fourth, 
let him speak.” From which it will be seen 
that the original meaning of “the lion’s share” 
was not the greater part of anything, but 
all of it. As Aesop puts it, “els μίαν μερίδα 

- πάντα." 

I carry off the chief share because I am called 
the Lion. (Ego primam tollo, nominoi quia Leo.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 5. (c. 25 8.0.) 
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A leonine partnership. (Leonina socictas.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 88. 
(1508) Where one has the lion’s share. 
To the lion belongs whatever his paw has seized. 
BurCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 585.(1817) 


4 
The body of a dead lion even hares insult. 
(νεκροῦ σῶμα λέοντος ἐφυβρίζουσ λαγωοί.) 

ΑΕΞΟΡ, Fables. (c. 570 B.c.) See Greek Anthol- 
ogy, bk. xvi, epig. 4, “What Hector Would 
Say When Wounded by the Greeks: ‘Strike 
my body now after my death, for the very 
hares insult the body of a dead lion.’ ” Cited 
by PontaNnus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 
117, with the Latin, ‘““Mortuo leoni vel 
lepores insultant.” ERAsMuUS, Adagia, gives 
the proverb in a slightly different form, “Au- 
det vel Jepus exanimo insultare leoni” (Even 
a hare dares insult a dead lion). A similar 
Latin proverb is, “Vellere barbam_ leoni 
mortuo” (To pluck the beard of a dead lion). 
To pluck the beard was a gesture of con- 
tempt, as says Horace, Satires, i, 3, 133, 
“Vellunt tibi barbam lascivi pueri” (Mischie- 
vous boys pluck at your beard). See under 
BEARD. 

Do not pluck the beard of a dead lion. (Noli 
barbam vellere mortuo leoni.) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 90. (Α. Ὁ. 93) 
And of these, this saying rose, That the lion be- 
ing dead, the verie Hares triumph over him. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 73. (1574) Pettie, tr. Cited as a proverb. 

So hares may pull dead lions by the beard. 

THOMAS Kyp,Spanish Tragedv.Act i,sc.2.(1592) 
Strike a man when he’s dead? So hares may pull 
dead lions by the beards. 

THOMAS NasneE, Works (Grosart) ,ii,198.(1593) 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 

SHAKESPEARE, Aing John, ii, 1, 137. (1596) 
Flics will tickle lions being dead. 

JouHn Marston(?), Histrio-Mastrix. Act. vi. 

(1610) 
Do not, live hare, pluck the dead lion’s beard. 

THomas Ranpoitepn, The Jealous Lovers. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1632) 

Even hares can pull the mane of a dead lion. (Al 
leon muerto hasta las liebres le repelan.) 

BALTASAR GRrRaActAn, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
54. (1647) 

Even a Child may beat a Man that's bound. 

TroMaAs FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1387.(1732) 
It is a base Thing to tear a dead Lion’s Beard off. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No, 2846. 

Little Birds may pick at a dead Lion. 
: THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3250. 


Painting a lion from the claw. (ἐξ ὄνυχος δὲ 
λέοντα γράγαις. ) 

AtcaEus, Fragments. Frag. 66. (c. 595 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia: On the Ces- 
sation of Oracles, 410C. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 361. Cited by ErasMus, Adagia, i, 
ix, 34, with the Latin, “Leonem ex unguibus 
aestimare.” Erasmus Says that the great sculp- 
tor, Phidias, from seeing the claw of a lion, 


was able to estimate its size. Hence this prov- 

erb. Another form is, ἐκ τῶν ὀνύχων τον λέοντα 

γιγνώσκειν (To judge of a lion by his claws), 

of which the Latin is, “Ex ungue leonem.” 

See also HERCULES: Ex Pepe HERCULEM. 
Who hath not hard that the Lyon is known by 
hys clawes? 

THomas Longe, A Defence of Poetry,p.3.(1579) 
A Lion is known by his paw. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia. p. 131. (1639) 
By the paw we may judge of the lion. 

DANIEL RoceErs, Naaman, Ὁ. 158. (1642) 
Many more stories might be told of him [(Spyrid- 
ion], but (to use the words of an ancient writer 
who has related some of them) ‘from the claws 
you can make out the lion.’ 

Dean A. P. STANLEY, Lectures on the History of 

the Eastern Church. Ch. 3. (1861) 

3 

’Tis best to rear no lion in the state, 

But if there be one, better humor him. 

(μάλιστα μὲν λέοντα μὴ 'ν πόλει τρέφειν, 

ἣν δ᾽ ἐκτραφῇ τις, τοῖς τρόποις ὑπηρετεῖν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 1432. (405 B.C.) 

“Never rear a lion in the state” passed into 
a proverb. 

Don’t let a lion be your foe 

If you propose to let him grow. 

(Propose-vous d’avoir le lion pour ami, 

Si vous voulez le laisser craitre.) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. xi, fab. 1. (1678) 
Destroy the Lion, while he is yet but a Whelp. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1276.(1732) 
It is best to kill the lion while it is a cub. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 1. 

(1869) 


4 
A lion growls not in a den full of straw, but in 
a den full of meat .. . 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 32a.(c.450) 
*Tis not a basket of hay but a basket of flesh will 
make a lion roar. 

JouNn Ray, Adagia Hebratca, Ὁ. 410. (1678) 

Pray you accept 
My will to do you service: I have heard 
The mouse once saved the lion in his need. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. Act iti, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
As the fable telleth us... the mouse [may] 
befriend the lion. 
THOMAS FuLLErR, The Holy Warre. Bk. iii, ch. 
8. (1639) 
A Lion may come to be beholding to a Mouse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 264. (1732) 
A mouse may help a lion, as the fable says. 

Marryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 17. (1842) 


6 
They must not be like the Joecaul, which pro- 
vides food for the Lyon. 

WILLIAM DE BritaInE, The Dutch Usurper, Ὁ 
33. (1672) The jackal was formerly supposed 
to go before the lion and hunt up the prey 
for the lion to kill. 

If you will accept of my services as a sort of 
jackal or lion’s provider. 

WALTER Scott, Letter to Gifford, 25 Oct., 1808. 
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The poor jackals... 
(As being the brave lion’s keen providers). 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto ix, st. 27. (1823) 


4 
As ἃ leoun he his loking caste. 
CHAUcER, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 1313. (c. 1386) 
He loketh as it were a grim leoun. 
CHaucer, The Nonne Preestes Tale, 1. 359. 
Lyk a wilde leoun fool-hardy. 
Cuaucer, The Monk’s Prologue, 1. 28. 
He looked as a wood leoun. 
CuHaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 429. 
And he up-stirte as dooth a wood leoun. 
CuHaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, \. 794. 
The frere up stirte as doth a wocd !eoun. 
CuHavucer, The Somnour’s Tale, 1. 444. 
Ful lyke a fiers leoun. 
CHaucer, The Second Nonnes Tale, 1. 198. 


2 
And in the feld he pleyde tho Jeoun. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
1074 (c. 1380) 
He been a leoun, bothe in word and dede. 
Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 917. (c. 1386) 
3 


The present Lyon of the times. . 
the native of Otaheite. 

MapamMeE D’Arsiay, Early Diary, i, 311. (1774) 
The King of Prussia is the only Royal Lion. 

Lapy GRANVILLE, Letters, i, 67. (1815) 

The literary lion who likes to be petted. 

Lorp Lytton, Alice. Bk. vi, ch. 1. (1838) 
What is a lion? A lion is a man or woman one 
must have at one’s parties. 

THACKERAY, Contributions to Punch. Works 

(1886), xxiv, 251. (1850) 


. is Omy, 


4 
In the words of the Duce himself, it’s better 
to be a lion for a day than a lamb for a hun- 
dred years. 
ELIZABETH DELEHANTY, Arise from Sleep, p. 16. 
(1942) 


5 
The lion is not so furious as he is painted. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 64. (1633) 
The lion is not so fierce as he is painted. 

THomas Futrer, The History of the Holy 

Warre. Bk. v, ch. 30. (1639) Also The Holy 
State: Of Expecting Preferment. (1642) 
The lion is not so fierce as they paint him. 

GezorceE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 291. 

(1640) Quoted by Samuer Pepys, Diary, 9 
Aug., 1661. The Spaniards say, “No es tan 
bravo el leon como le pintan.” 

The lion (sure) is not so fierce or stout 

As foolish men do paint or set him out. 

Row Lanp Watxyns,Flamma Sine Fumo.(1662) 
The lion’s not half so fierce as he is painted. 
Minuunt praesentia famam, is a true rule. Things 
are represented at a distance much to their ad- 
vantage, beyond their just proportion and merit. 
Fame is a magnifying glass. Some say, “The devil’s 
not half so black as he’s painted.” See under 
Devin. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 114. (1670) 
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6 
There’s no Security in the Lion’s Paw, with- 
out a Miracle. 
Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 267. 
(1709) The Arabs say, “When you ride a 
lion, beware of his claw.” 


He is a Lion in a good Cause. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1907.(1732) 
He who killeth a Lion, when absent; feareth a 
Mouse, when present. 

ἦ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2395. 


This countery Francesco was no other but a 
meere nouice, and that so newly, that to vse 
the old prouerb, he had scarce seene the lions. 
Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart), viii, 68. 
(1590) The sights worth seeing, from the 
practice of taking visitors to see the lions 
which were kept in front of the entrance to 
the Tower of London. The French have a sim- 
ilar phrase, from the royal menagerie for- 
merly kept in what is now the Rue des Lions, 
near the Hotel de Sens, in Paris. 

Those be the young men that never sawe the lyons. 
Unknown, Maroccus Extaticus, p. 8. (1595) 
After, one Master John Bull, . . . with divers of 

his friends, went to see the Lyons. 
Joun Smitu, True Travels. Ch. 18. (1629) 
I took three lads... to show them... the 
lions, the tombs, Bedlam, and the other places 
which are entertainments to raw minds. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 30. (1709) 
Not the right season of the year to show the lions. 
Mrs. Cottey Cipser, in Garrick Correspond- 
ence, i, 200. (1765) 
To shew the lions and tombs, to point out the 
particular curiosities of any place. 
FRANCIS Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Lion. (1785) 
The rest of the day we spent in seeing the lions— 
and first the Cathedral. 
Tuomas Hoop, Up the Rhine, p. 96. (1840) 
He . . . has been in London too, and seeing all 
the lions under my escort. 
Dickens, Letters (1882), iii, 46. (1843) 


She is as fierce as a lyon of Cotsolde. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
A Cotswold lion, i.e. a sheep; perhaps a pun 
on leyn (wool), for which the Cotswold Hills 
are noted. 

Then will he look as fierce as a Cotssold lyon. 

Nicotas UDALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act iv, 
sc. 6. (a. 1553) 

As valiant as an Essex lion, i.e. a calf. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 307. (1678) 
You look like a Lammermoor lyon [a sheep]. 
PP ees Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 380.(1721) 


Who nourisheth a lion must obey him. 
ee Jonson, Sejanus. Act iii, sc. 3. (1603) 


Nothing so gentle as the princely Lyon, who 
saued his life, that helped his foot. 
Joun ἔχιν, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 379 (1580) A reference to the story of 
Androcles and the lion. 
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1 
Against bulls Libyan lions rage, they do not 
bother butterflies. (In tauros Libyci ruunt 
leones, | non sunt papilionibus molesti.) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, No. 61. (A. Ὁ. 103) 
However a German proverb says, “Auch der 
Lowe muss sich vor der Miicke wehren” 
(Even a lion must defend itself against flies). 
The Indian elephant cares not for a gnat. (Indus 
elephantus haud curat culicem.) 
ERASMUS, Adagza, i, x, 66. (1508) 


2 

Why, do you suppose, I said, that I am so 
mad as to try to shave a lion? (οἴει yap ἄν με, 
εἶπον, οὕτω μανῆναι, wore ξυρεῖν ἐπιχειρεῖν 
λέοντα ; ) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. i, sec. 341C. (ς. 375 
Β. 6.) A rare but obvious proverb. See Aris- 
TIDES, Orat. Plat., ii, 143. The paroemiog- 
raphers have “To prick the lion” (λέοντα 
VUOOELY) , 

Reason assured me 
It was not safe to shave a lion’s skin. 

Puitip MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 

ence. Act v. sc. 1. (1636) 


3 
To be found not a lion but an ape. (ἀντὶ λέοντος 
πίθηκον γίγνεσθαι.) 


Prato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 5908. (c. 375 8.6.) 


4 

There goes the lion up and down among the 
sheep. (οὗτος ὁ λέων ἐν τούτοις rois προβάτοις 
ἀναστρέφεται.) 

ΡΕΌΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Cleomenes. Ch. 33, sec. 6. 
(c. A.D. 110) What the courtiers said of Cle- 
omenes, of whom they were afraid. See also 
under WOLF. 

A lion among sheep and a sheep among lions. 

GEORGE PUTTENHAM, The Arte of English 
Poesie (Arber), p. 299. (1589) 

5 
Save me from the lion’s mouth. (Salve me ex 
ore leonis. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxii, 21. (c. 250 B.C.) 

I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 
(ἐρύσθην ἐκ στόματος λέοντος.) 

New Testament: 1] Timothy, iv, 17. (c. A.D. 
63) The Vulgate is, ‘“Liberatus sum de ore 
Leonis.”’ 

What doth hee else, but (as it were) put his fin- 
ger into the Lion’s mouth? 

ArTHUR DENT, The Plaine Mans Path-way to 
Heaven, p. 62. (1601) 

ie hand is in the lion’s mouth; I must agree with 

m. 

ὕνκνονν, Cornish Comedy. Act v. (1696) 

He that hath his hand in the lion’s mouth, must 
take it out as well as he can. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 171. (1721) 

Better to die, than to run into the Lion’s mouth. 

James CavALiier, Memoirs of the Wars of the 
Cevennes, iv, 289. (1726) 

If thy Hand be in a Lion’s Mouth, get it out as 
fast as thou can’st. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2724.(1732) 
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“Our heads are in the lion’s mouth,” said Wamba, 
... “get them out how we can.” 
WaLtTER Scott, Jvanhoe. Ch. 19. (1819) 
In the power of saying rude truth, sometimes in 
the lion’s mouth, no men surpass them. 
EMERSON, English Traits: Truth. (1856) 
Don’t stick your head in a lion’s mouth. 
A. B. CUNNINGHAM, The Bancock Murder Case, 
p. 68. (1942) 


The slothful man saith, There is a lion in the 
way. (Dicit piger: Leo est in via.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 13. (c. 350 8. C.) 

An imaginary obstacle. 
The lion in the way that the sluggish and timor- 
ous politician thinks he sees. 

Joon Miurton, Of Reformation Touching 

Church Discipline, ii, 18. (1641) 
There is a cowardice which we do not despise be- 
cause it has nothing base or treacherous in its 
elements; it betrays itself, not you; .. . it is the 
absence of the romantic and the enterprising; it 
sees a lion in the way. 

CHARLES LAMB, The South-Sea House. (1820) 
You have always .. . lions in the path. 

Joun Bricut, Speech on Ireland, 1 April, 1868. 
I have been a sluggard and I ride apace, 
For now there is a lion in the way. 

Tennyson, The Holy Grail, |. 643. (1869) 
7 
There came a lion and took a lamb out of the 
flock: And I went after him and .. . caught 
him by the beard and slew him. 

Old Testament: I Samuel,xvii,34—35.(¢c.700B.c.) 
Sooner wouldst thou beard The Lion in his rage. 
SMOLLETT, The Regicide. Act ii, sc. 7. (1749) 
And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall? 

Scott, Marmion. Canto vi, st. 14. (1808) 
Beard not a lion in his den, but fashion the secret 
pitfall. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of In- 

direct Influences. (1839) 
Nothing less would satisfy her than to beard .. . 
the lion in his den, the arch-accuser, in the very 
court of judgment. 

R. Ὁ. Brackmorg, Perlycross. Ch. 22. (1894) 


8 
God shield us!—a lion among ladies is a most 
dreadful thing, for there is not a more fear- 
ful wild-fowl than your lion living. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 1, 31. (1596) 


It [15] not good to awake a sleeping lion. 

Sir PHILIP SIDNEY, Arcadia. Bk. iv (1893), p. 
416. (1580) 

To awake the sleeping lyon (say we). 

RANDLE Cotcrave,Dictionary: Esveiller.(1611) 
As when we say proverbially to incense hornets, 
to move a stinking puddle, and to awake a sleep- 
ing lion. 

Sm THomas Urqunart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iii, 
ch. 14. (1693) The Latin proverb is, “Noli 
irritare leones.”? LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE, 566 
under Doc. 
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1 

I hope we shall not be as wise as the frogs to 
whom Jupiter gave the stork as their king. To 
trust expedients with such a king on the throne 
would be just as wise as if there were a lion 
in the lobby, and we should vote to let him 
in and chain him, instead of fastening the 
door to keep him out. 

Cotonex Sruius Titus, Speech, on the Exclu- 
sion Bill, House of Commons, 7 Jan., 1680, 
opposing the limitation which Charles offered 
to impose upon a Catholic sovereign rather 
than pass the bill excluding his brother from 
the throne. 

But Titus said, with his uncommon sense, 

When the Exclusion Bill was in suspense: 

“1 hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 

And keep him there, or shall we let him in 

To try if we can turn him out again?” 
James Bramston, Art of Politicks. (1729) 


II—Lion: The Lion’s Skin 


2 
A lion’s skin upon a yellow silk. (ὁρῶν λεοντῆν 
ἐπὶ κροκωτῷ κειμένην.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 46. (405 8. ς.) All 
the proverbs about the lion’s skin derive from 
Aesop’s fable of the ass which tried to conceal 
its identity by wearing a lion’s skin, but was 
betrayed by its voice. To “don the lion’s skin” 
means to assume strength, a proverb which 
Plato refers to in Cratylus, 411A. Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, ii, gives the Latin as “Leonis exu- 
vium super crocoton.” 

3 
Ii n’y eut iamats bon marché de peaux de lions, 
. a Lyons skinne was neuer bought good 


cheape. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Lion. (1611) 
A Lion’s skin is never cheap. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 58. 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 


4 
Where the lion’s skin will not reach, it must 
be patched out with the fox’s. (ὅπου γὰρ ἡ 
λεοντῇ μὴ ἐφικνεῖται, προσραπτέον ἐκεῖ τῆν 
ἀλωπεκῆν.) 

LysaNnverR, when told that war should not be 
waged by deceit. (c. 375 Β. 0.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Lysander. Ch. 7, sec. 4. Quoted by 
MontTaicneg, Essays, bk. i, ch. 5, with the 
French, “Οὐ la peau du lyon ne peult suffire, 
il y fault coudre un loppin de celle du re- 
gnard.” 

I like Lysander’s counsel passing well; 
‘If that I cannot speed with lion’s force, 
To clothe my complots in a fox’s skin.’ 
Ropert GREENE (?), Selimus, 1. 1733. (1594) 
If the Lion’s skin cannot do it, the Fox’s shall. 
Wirt ΟΑΜΡΕΝ, Remains Concerning Britain 
1870), p. 326. (1605) 
The ke of Savoy ... though he be valiant 
enough, yet he knows how to patch the lion’s skin 
with a fox’s tail. 
James HowkEL11, Letters, 30 Nov., 1621. 
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And where the lion’s hide is thin and scant, 
I'll firmly patch it with the fox’s tail. 

CuapMan, Alphonsus. Act i, sc. 1. (a. 1634) 
Craft, where strength doth fail, 
And piece the lion with the fox’s tail! 

Joun Wutson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act iv, 

sc. 4. (1664) 

If the lion’s skin cannot, the foxes shall. Si leonina 
pellis non satis est, assuenda vulpina. [If the 
lion’s skin isn’t enough, sew on the fox’s.] To at- 
tempt or compass that by craft, which we can- 
not obtain by force. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670). 
When the Lyon’s Skin alone would not serve 
turn, he knew how to make it out with that of 
the fox. 

TyrrELL, History of England, ii, 87. (1700) 
The lion’s skin too short, you πον... 

Was lengthened by the fox’s tail; 
And art supplies, where strength may fail. 

The Agreeable Companion, p. 182. (1745) 


The man that once did sell the lion’s skin, 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting 
him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 93. (1599) See 
under SKIN. 


Thou wear ἃ lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant 
limbs. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 128. (1596) 
Nor need the lion’s skin conceal the ass. 
: Switt, To Mr. Congreve, 1. 172. (1693) 


Put the lion’s skin on me, (évdveré μοι τὴν 
λεοντῆν.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iii, 75. (c. A.D. 130) Eras- 
MUS, Adagia, i, iii, 66, gives the Latin, ‘‘In- 
duitis me leonis exuvium.” Hercules wore 
one. 


IlIJ—Lion and Fox 


8 
A very lion at home, a fox in battle. (ὄντες 
οἵκοι μὲν λέοντες, ἐν μάχη δ᾽ ἀλώπεκες.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, |. 1189. (421 B.C.) 
The locus classicus of all proverbs about men 
who are lions at home and sheep or skulking 
foxes abroad. 
Nowadays people are lions at home and foxes 
out of doors. (Nunc populus est domi leones. 
foras vulpes.) 
PEetRonius, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
Is mouth is as a leon, is herte arn as a hare. 
Rosert or GLoucester, Metrical Romance, | 
9384. (1297) 
Nu ben theih liouns in halle, and hares in the feld. 
UNkNowNn, Poem on the Times of Edward II, 
1], 252. (c. 1325) See Political Songs (Cam- 
den), p. 334. 
Lyons in the feld and lambes in chambre. 
Tuomas Usx, The Testament of Love. (1388) 
We say it is comely for a man to be a lambe in 
the house, and a lyon in the field. 
Georce PutrenHam (?), The Arte of English 
Poesie, Ὁ. 299. (1589) 
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A lion in the field, a lamme in the towne. 
GABRIEL HARVEY, Works, i, 277. (1593) 


1 
Be not like a lion in thine house. 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), iv, 
30. (c. 190 B.c.). Oesterley, tr. 
With-in thyn hous ne be thou no leoun. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Somnours 
Tale, |. 281. (ς. 1388) 


2 
If the lion was advised by the fox, he would 
be cunning. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
The fox provides for himself, but God provides 
for the lion. 

WILLIAM BuaKeE, Proverbs of Hell, (1808) 

3 


Though lions to their enemies, they were 
lambs to their friends. 

BENJAMIN DisraEL!, The Infernal Marriage. 
Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1853) 


4 
The Brains of a Fox will be of little Service, 
if you play with the Paw of a Lion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4432.(1732) 


5 
Amiens was taken by the Fox, and retaken by 
the Lion. 
GeorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1034. 
(1650) 


6 
He hath borne himself beyond the promise of 
his age, doing, in the figure of a lamb, the 
feats of a lion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
13. (1598) 
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7 
When the lips are gone, the teeth feel cold. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xli. (1938) 
An historical Chinese proverb, often applied 
to the seizure of territories on the Chinese 
frontier. 

Open lips make cold teeth. 

5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 446. 
(1938) A popular version of a seventeenth 
century Chinese verse, “After speaking, lips 
are cold in the autumnal wind.” 


The hen (quoth she) the cocke (quoth he) 
iust (quoth she) 
As Iermans lips. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch. 2. (1546) 
He ... shall see them agree like dogges and 
cattes, and meete as jump as Germans lippes. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 27. 

(1579) 
As just as Jermans lips, spoken in derision. 

JAMES HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 

A correspondent in Notes and Queries, ser. 

iv, vol. iii, p, 468 (1869), asks, “Is not this 

an allusion to the proverb liable ΟΣ. 
r 


main’s lips, which came not together by nine 
mile”? 
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9 
Eyther they make a lyppe at it, or yelde with 
silence. 

BisHop STEPHEN GARDINER, A Declaration of 
True Articles, 46b. (1546) Make a lip, i.e. 
frame the lips to express vexation or merri- 
ment. 

I will make a lip at the physician. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 1, 127. (1607) 
Was not that a speech to provoke Miss Grizzle 

herself ? However, I only made up a saucy lip. 

MapbAME D’Arsiay, Diary, 14 Sept., 1781. 

10 . 


He can yll pype, that lackth his vpper lyp. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
A man cannot pipe without his upper lip. 

RAPHAEL HoLinsHED, Chronicles of Scotland, 

ii, 464. (c. 1580) 
Marry, a new collection, there’s no music else, 
masters; he can ill pipe that wants his upper 
lip, money. 

Ben Jonson, Metamorphos’d Gypsies. (1621) 
He can ill pipe that wants his upper lip. Things 
cannot be done without necessary helps and in- 
struments. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1670) 
The piper plays ill that wants the nether jaw. 

WALTER Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 32. (1819) 

11 

I am a man of unclean lips. (Vir pollutus 
labiis ego sum.) 

soe Testament: Isaiah, vi, 5. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Button up your lip or you'll be getting your- 
self in trouble. 

MANNING Lone, False Alarm, Ὁ. 156. (1943) 
13 
Lips are no part of the head, only made for 
a double-leaf door for the mouth. 

Joun Lyty, Midas. (1592) 

Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parce] 
of the mouth. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

i, 1, 236. (1601) 


14 
Love, how he melts! . . . Such marmalade 
lips. 
Puitrp MAssINGER, The Picture. Act i, sc. 1 
(1629) 
Sweet lips, ... 
Men touch them, and change in a trice 
The lilies and languors of virtue 
For the roses and raptures of vice. 
A. C. Swinsurnz, Dolores. (1865) 
Kissable lips and flirtable eyes still foul the good 
and fool the wise. 
J. B. Oppyxe, Amor Vitaque: Omargrams. 
(1912) 


18 
What’s the use 0’ boo-hooin? . . . Keep a 
stiff upper lip; no bones broke. 
Jonn Neat, The Down-Easters. Bk. i, ch. 2. p. 
15. (1833) 
She used to carry a stiff upper lip; make him 
and the broomstick well acquainted together. 
T. C. Hatrsurton (Sam Stiicx), The Clock- 
maker, Ser. i, ch. 25. (1837) 
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Keep a stiff fin, then, and stem all the tides thou 
mayst meet. 

H. D. Tuorgau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Saturday. (1849) 

“Good-by, Uncle Tom; keep a stiff upper lip,” 
said George. 

H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 10. 
(1852) 

And though hard be the task, 
“Keep a stiff upper lip.” 

PHOEBE Cary, Keep a Stiff Upper Lip. (c. 1854) 
See also FrepERICcC, Damnation of Theron 
Ware, p. 508. (1896) SHERWOOD, There Shall 
Be No Night. Act iii. (1940) Hever, Envious 
Casca, p. 132. (1941) Pentecost, I’ll Sing at 
Your Funeral, p. 67. (1942) Crorrs, Double 
Tragedy, p. 254. (1943) etc., etc. 


My lips are sealed. I am bound to keep si- 
jence: [a cliché since] C. 20; esp. from late 
1937, when Lord Baldwin said more than 
once, ‘My lips are sealed.’ 


PartripGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Lips. (1941) 


2 
They are as loose of their lips and as free of 
their flesh as may be. 
GEorGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, ii, 32. (1576) 
Free of her lips, free of her hips. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 62. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6269. (1732) 
O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, 
grow! 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 139. (1596) 
Cherrie-Ripe, Ripe, Ripe, I cry, 
Full and faire ones; come and buy. 
᾿ Ropert Herrick, Cherrie-Ripe. (1648) 


tempting 


To lip a wanton in a secure couch. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 72. (1605) 
Lip her, knave, lip her. 
Joun Marston,Eastward Hoe,Act i,sc.1.(1605) 
Lip me and listen. 
D. G. Rossetti, Eden Bower. St. 19. (1871) 


5 
Tusshe, thy lyppes hange in thyne eye. 

JoHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 1061. (1529) 
Your lips hang in your light. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
His lippes hang in his light. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 107. (c. 1594) 
Some lasses lips hang in their light. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 49. (1611) 
A born fool; his lips hang in’s light. 

Wrttam Ropsertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 621 (1681) 


6 
Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet. (Sicut 
vitta coccinea, labia tua.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, iv, 3. (c. 
900 B.C.) 
His lippes rede as rose. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Sir Thopas, 1. 15. 
(c. 1386) 
Her lippes Coral. 
Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 79. (1574) 


LISTENING 


Her lips are roses over-wash’d with dew. 
Ropert GREENE, Eclogue. (a. 1592) 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], iv, 3, 12. (1592) 
My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun, 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cxxx. (1609) 
When you describe a lovely Girl, 
No Lips of Coral, Teeth of Pearl. 
Swirt, A pollo’s Edict, 1. 54. (1721) 
Lips, however rosy, must be fed. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 444. 
(1855) 


7 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar’d to that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly. 
Sr Joun ϑύοσκιινο, A Ballad Upon a Wed- 
ding. St. 11. (a. 1642) 


8 
The doors are not shut on their lips. (yYA#oon 
θύραι οὐκ ἐπίκεινται.) 

ΤΉΕΟΟΝΙΒ, Elegies, }. 421. (c. 550 B.C.) 
9 
Don’t give me none of your lip. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 5. (1884) 
Says Sal to me, “None of your lip.” 

S. R. Crockett, Cleg Kelly. Ch. 20. (1895) 


10 
The lips that touch liquor must never touch 
mine. 

Unxnown, The Lips that Touch Liquor. First 
appeared in Standard Recitations, 1884. 

11 
It is not good to scalde ones lyppes in other 
mens pottage. 

UNKNOWN, Servingmans Comfort, in Hazvitt, 
Inedited Tracts, p. 99. (1598) Not good to 
meddle in other people’s business. 

He busieth himself in other men’s common- 
wealths: . . . he scalds his lips in every neigh- 
bour’s pottage. 

Tuomas ApAms, Sermons (1861) ,iii,502.(1629) 

Scald not your lips in another man’s pottage. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 56. (1670) 
D’UrreyY, Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act ii, sc. 2. 
(1696) PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 355. (1710) 

Don’t burn your lips with another man’s broth 

UNkNown, Goody Two-Shoes, v, i. (1766) 

If ye'll tak my advice, ye’ll no sca’d your lips 
in other folks’ kail. 

Joun Ga t, The Entail. Bk. iii, ch. 24. (1823) 

You are scalding your lips in other folks’ kale. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 8. (1823) 
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12 
It is the rudeness of a man to hearken at the 
door. 

Ben Sir, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

xxi, 24. (c. 190 B. c.) 

The wish to overhear is a vulgar wish. (Voler 
cid udire ὃ bassa voglia.) 

Dant#, Inferno. Canto xxx, 1. 148. (ς. 1300) 


LISTENING 


, 
Were we as eloquent as angels, yet we should 
please some men, some women, and some 
children much more by listening, than by 
taiking. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 13. (1820) 
No siren did ever so charm the ear of the listener 
as the listening car has charmed the soul of the 
siren. 

Sik Henry Tay.or, The Statesman. (1836) 


2 
He listens to good purpose who takes note. 
(Bene ascolta chi la nota.) 
DanrTE, Inferno. Canto xv, ]. 99. (c. 1300) 
A good recorder sets all in order. 
James Howe xt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. 
(1659) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 


3 
Lovers, travellers, and poets will give money 
to be heard. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


4 
He that listens after what People say of him, 
shall never have Peace. 

THomMaS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2218.(1732) 


5 
‘The most difficult thing of all, to keep quiet 
and listen. (Rerum omnium difficilimas, tacere 
audireque. ) 
AuLus GELLius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 9. (c. 
A.D. 150) 


6 
Were there no hearers, there would be no 
backbiters. 

GeorGce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) A 
variant is, “If there were no listeners there 
would be no liars.” The French say, “Jamais 
ne scroit medisant s’il n’estoit nul escoutant” 
(There would never be an evil speaker if 
there were no listener). 

7 
Listeners never hear good of themselves. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) On 
p. 111, Ray gives another form, “Listeners 
hear no good of themselves.” 

Tis an old saying, That List’ners never hear 
Well of Themselves. 

Rooer L’Estrance, Fables. No. 170. (1692) 
pees we say, seldom hear good of them- 
selves, 

MATTHEW HENRY, Ecclesiastes, vii. (1710) 
The event justified the old observation, that lis- 
teners seldom hear good of themselves. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa. Ch. 5. (1748) 
They say that hearkeners hear ill tales of them- 
selves. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 33 
(1822) The Scots also say, “Listen at a hole. 
and ye'll hear news ο᾽ voursel’.” The Spanish 
form is, “Eschuchas al agujero, oiras de tu 
mal ν del ageno” (Listen at a keyhole, you 
will hear ill of yourself as well as of your 
neighbor). 

“Tf I mistake not. . . . your conversation refers 
to me.”—“Verv likely it does.” renlied the boat- 
swain. “Listeners hear no good of themselves.” 

Marrvat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.17.(1836) 
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They say that listeners never hear any good of 
themselves. 
DicKkens,Our Mutual Friend.Bk. ii, ch.4.(1865) 


8 
To listen well is a second inheritance. (Bene 
audire alterum patrimonium est.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.96.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Listens like a three years’ child. 
S. T. CoLermpce, The Ancyent Marinere. Pt. i. 
(1798) 
Who listens once will listen twice. 
Lorn Byron, Mazeppa. St. 6. (1817) 
In short, there never was a better hearer. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiv, st. 37. (1824) 
Give us grace to listen well. 
Joun KEBLE, The Christian Year: Palm Sun- 
day. (1827) 
It takes a great man to make a good listener. 
Str ARTHUR HELPs, Brevia. (c. 1870) 
A good listener is not only popular everywhere, 
but after a while he knows something. 
Wilson Mizner, Epigram. (c. 1925) 


LITERATURE 


9 
Literature is landscape on the desk, and a 
landscape is literature on the earth. 

CHANG Ca’ao, Yumengying. (c. 1650) 
Literature is ‘The expression of a nation’s mind 
in writing.” 

W. E. CHANNING, Remarks on American Lit- 

erature. (1830) 
Literature is the Thought of thinking Souls. 

THomas CarLyLe, Essays: Memoirs of the Life 

of Scott. (a. 1857) 
Literature in many of its branches is no other 
than the shadow of good talk. 

R. L. STEvENSON, Memories and Portraits: Talk 

and Talkers. (1882) 
10 


Literature of a specially civilized nature, i. e. 
polite literature. (Literae politoris humani- 
tatis.) 
Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, ch. 2, sec. 28. (55 
B.c.) Usually quoted, “Literae humaniores.” 
Literature, like a gypsy, to be picturesque, should 
be a little ragged. 


DovucLas JERROLD, Literary Men. (c. 1850) 
11 


One of the evils of our literature is that our 
learned men are without wit, and our witty 
men without learning. (Un des maux de notre 
littérature, c'est que nos savants ont peu 
d’esprit, et que nos hommes d’esprit ne sont 
pas savants.) 

ΤΌΒΕΡΗ Joubert, Pensées. No. 258. (1810) 
National literature begins with fables and ends 
with novels. (La littérature des peuples com- 
mence par les fables et finit par les romans.) 

ΤΌΒΕΡΗ Joubert, Pensées. No. 383. 


12 

The study of literature is a necessity for boys 
and the delight of age, the sweet companion 
of our privacy, and the only branch of study 
which has more solid suhstance than display. 
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(Necessaria pueris, iucunda senibus, dulcis 
secretorum comes. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 


4, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 80) 


: 
Literature was formerly an art and finance a 
trade: to-day it is the reverse. 

JosePH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 

Pt. i, No. 65. (c. 1870) 

Literature flourishes best when it is half a trade 
and half an art. 

Dean W. R. IncE, The Victorian Age. (1922) 


2 
I determined that literature should be my staff, 
but not my crutch, and that the profits of my 
literary labour . . . should not . . . become 
necessary to my ordinary expenses. 
WaLTerR Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel: 
Introduction. (1830) 
Literature is a very bad crutch, but a very good 
walking-stick. 
CHARLES Lams, Letter to Bernard Barton. (c. 
1834) 
I found that literature was a good staff but a 
bad crutch. 
Joun Wrrison, Tales of the Borders, i, 199. 
(1835) 


Literature that has no power to heal. (Nihil 
sanitatibus litteris. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. lix, sec. 15. (A.D. 
64) Sometimes rendered “unhealthy litera- 
ture.” 

Decayed literature makes the richest of all soils. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, “arly Spring in Massachusetts, 
16 March, 1852. After a day in the Cam- 
bridge library. 


LITTLE 
See also Great and Small; Trifles 


4 
The investigation of everything should begin 
with its smallest parts. (ἐπεὲ 5° ἐν rots ἐλαχίστοις 
πρῶτον ἕκαστον ζητητέον.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i, ch.2,sec.1.(¢.330 B. Cc.) 


5 
A litell stane, as men sayen, 
May ger weltir ane mekill wane. 

Joun Barsour, The Bruce. Bk. xi, 1. 24. (1375) 
A little stone overturns a great cart. A mouse 
will put the finishing touch to a castle wall. 

Henpverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 352. (1869) 
From a little spark a great conflagration is often 
produced. (De parva scintilla magnum saepe ex- 
citatur incendium.) 

HeEnperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 78. The shorter 
proverbial form is, “Ex scintilla incendium” 
(From a spark a fire). 

A single spark can burn the whole quarter. 

Burckuaror, Arabic Proverbs, p. 78. (1817) 
There are many English variants, “A small 
spark may make a great fire,” “A little spark 
may raise an awful blaze,” and so on. The 
French say, “Petit étincelle luit en ténébres” 
(A little spark shines in the dark). 

Little knocks rive great blocks. 


Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
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p. 430. (1814) The French say, “Les petits 
ruisseaux font les grandes riviéres”’ (Little 
streams make big rivers), or “En petit champ 
croit bien bon blé” (Ina little field may grow 
very good wheat); the West Africans, 
“Strand added to strand will bind a leop- 
ard”; the Hindus, “Many straws may bind 
an elephant.” 
Two Little Things, a Match and a Mouse, 
Kindled the Fire that burned the Big House 
GvUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 84. (1924) 
LITTLE STROKES FELL GREAT OAKS, See under Oak. 
TALL OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW, See under 
GREAT AND SMALL. 


6 
Always the gods give small things to the small. 
(αἰεὶ τοῖς μικκοῖς μικκὰ διδοῦσι θεοί. ) 
CALLIMACHUS, Fragments. Frag. 47, Loeb (c. 
250 B.C.) 
Little things affect little minds. (Parva leves capi- 
unt animos.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 159. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Disraeli, Sybil. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1845) 
Little things catch little minds. 
Lyty, Sapho and Phao. Act ii, sc. 4. (1584) 
Small things make base men proud. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, iv, 1, 106. (1590) 
Little things are great to little man. 
GoLpsMITH, The Traveller, 1. 42. (1764) Wit- 
LIAM Hone, Table-Book. Col. 219. (1827) 
Little things please little minds. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 81. (1880) 


7 

The book seith: “ἃ litel thorn may prikke a 
greet king ful sore; and an hound wol holde 
the wilde boor.” 

CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 31. (c. 1387) 
It is not larger than a button, yet it annoys me. 

BurckKHarotT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 699. (1817) 
Small wounds, if many, may be mortal. 

F. E. HutMeE, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 221. (1902) 
The buzz of a mosquito can drown out the 
ocean’s roar. 

HENRY MILLER, The Cosmological Eye, p. 313. 

(1940) 


To come from little good to stark naught. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 83. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 178. (1670) 


9 
Great weights hang on small wires. 
JOHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 109 (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
Great businesses turn on a little pin. 
HeErBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 722. (1640) 
Great engines turn on small pivots. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.366.(1855) 
The massive gates of Circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge. 
UNKNOWN, Trifles. See Harper's Weekly, 30 
May, 1863. 


10 
Of a little take a little, of a mickle, mickle. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Petit. (1611) 
That common saying of your little children: Of a 
little, a little; of much, nothing. 
JaMeES Masse, tr., Celestina, p. 212. (1631) 
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1 

A little bird is content with a little nest. 
THOMAS DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 115. (1633) 

For a little Bird, a little Nest. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 244. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Kleine Voeglein, kleine 
Nestlein” (Little bird, little nest), or “Wie 
der Vogel, so das Nest” (As the bird is, so 
is the nest), or “Wie der Vogel, so das Ey” 
(As the bird is, so is the egg). 


Practise yourself in little things. (ἀπὸ τῶν 
μικροτάτων.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iv, ch. 1, sec. 111. 
(c. A.D. 100) 
By the little, is known the much. 
UNKNOWN, Scholehouse of Women,).846.(1541) 
To a great mind, nothing is little. 
Conan Doyre, A Study in Scarlet. Pt. i, ch. 6. 
(1887) 
It has long been an axiom of mine that the little 
things are infinitely the most important. 
Conan Doyre, A Case of Identity. (1892) 
Nothing is little. 
F, FE. HutMe, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 146. (1902) 


3 

A little man is a whole man as well as a great 
man. Neither men nor their lives are meas- 
ured by the ell. 

Joun Frorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. i, ch. 19. 
(1603) The Latin proverb is, “Tota in mi- 
nimis existit natura” (All nature exists in 
the very smallest things). 

God doth not measure men by inches. People 
of small stature may have stout hearts. 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 116. (1721) 
Men are not to be measured by Inches. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3390.(1732) 
Five fect four . . . did not come up to her no- 
tion. . . . I should have told her that pluck makes 
the man, and not the inches. 

P Reape, Jack of All Trades. Ch. 8. (1858) 


A mere bag of shells, as my students say. 
Lestie Foro, Death Stops at a Tourist Camp, 
p. 111. (1936) A > once-popular play on 
“bagatelle.” The French say, “Vive la baga- 
telle” (Long live trifling). 


5 

A Little of Everything, is Nothing in the 
Main. 

᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 247. (1732) 


Many little leaks may sink a ship. 

THOMAS Futter, Holy State. Bk. i, ch.8.(1642) 
A small Leak will sink a great Ship. 

Tomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 407. (1732) 
Beware of little Expences: a little leak will sink a 
great ship. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1745. 
The Germans say, “Kleine Loechlein machen 
das Schiff voll Wasser” (A little hole fills the 
ship with water). 


To a philosopher no circumstance, however 
trifling, is too minute. 
OLiver GoLosmitH, The Citizen of the World. 
No. 30. (1760) 
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There is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a 
creature as man. It is by studying little things 
that we attain the great art of having as little 
misery and as much happiness as possible. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, July, 1763. 


8 
A little and good fills the trencher. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 507. (1640) 
That little which is good fills the trencher. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 
Little things are good. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 215. (1666) 
The French say, “Peu et bien,” and there is 
a Greek proverb, “There is grace in small 
things.” The Scots say, ‘Good gear goes in 
sma’ book {[bulk],” the English, “Good 
things are wrapped in small parcels.” 
We’re just of a size; little and good, like a Welsh- 
man’s cow. 
KincsLey, Alton Locke. Ch. 27. (1850) 
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9 
Of a little thing, a little displeaseth. 

HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 815. (1640) 
That which sufficeth is not little. 

GeEorRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 875. 
10 
Little you are; for Womans sake be proud: 
For my sake next, (though little) be not 

loud. 
Rozsert Herrick, Lititle and Loud. (1648) 


11 

Where nothyng is, a little thyng dooth ease. 
Joun Heyrwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

12 


Little things become a little man. (Parvum 
parva decent.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 7. 1. 44. (20 B.c.) 
A narrow toga befits a sensible client. (Arta decet 
sanum comitem toga.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18. ]. 30. 

To a little pedlar a little sack. (A petit mercier 
petit panier.) 

RANDLE CoTcrAVE, Dictionary: Mercier. (1611) 

Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
A little Saint best fits a little Shrine, 
A little Prop best fits a little Vine, 
As my small Cruse best fits my little Wine. 
RosertT Herrick, A Ternarie of Littles. (1648) 
The French say, “De petit enfant petit deuil”’ 
(For a little child a little mourning). 
A little Barrel can give but little Meal. 
A little Ship needs but a little Sail. 
A little Stream will drive a light Mill. 
A little String will tie up a little Bird. 
A little Wood will heat a little Oven. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 243--54 
(1732) 
Little packs become a little pedlar. 
Joun Wotcot, The Middlesex Election. (1802) 


13 

If you add only a little to a little and do this 

often, soon that little will become great. {εἰ 

γάρ κεν καὶ σμικρὸν ἐπὶ σμικρῷ καταθεῖο | καὶ θαμὰ 

τοῦτ᾽ ἕρδοις, τάχα κεν μέγα καὶ τὸ γένοιτο.) 

Hrsiop, Works and Days, |. 361. (c. 800 B.C.) 

Quoted by Prato, Cratylus, 428A; PLUTARCH, 
Moralia, 9E, 76C, 85E. 
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These little things come to a lot in a year. (τὰ 
μικρὰ ταῦτα πολλά ἐστι τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ.) 

Taeopurastus, Characters. No. 10, sec. 14. 
(319 B.C.) 

By and bye from straws wil) grow a mighty heap. 
(Postmodo de stipula grandis acervus erit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 90. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Advising women to ask for little gifts from 
many persons. Marlowe renders it, “Within a 
while, great heaps grow of a tittle.” 

Out of many things a great heap will be formed. 
(De multis grandis acervus erit.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 424. (c. 1 8.C.) 
Ovid is advising the lover to gather all his 
(Ovid’s) precepts together, follow them, and 
he will surely be cured of his passion. From 
this line a proverb has been formed, ‘“‘Adde 
parvum parvo, magnus acervus erit” (Add a 
little to a little and there will be a great 
heap). 

Thus ofte, ase men seith of lutel wacseth muchel. 

Unknown, Ancren Riwle, 54. (c. 1200) 

Little to little added much will grow: 
The barn’s store, grain by grain, is gathered so. 

Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 60. (c. 1258) 
Many smale maketh a grete. 

RoBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 

1. 2366. (1303) 
The proverbe seith: that manye smale maken a 
greet. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale, Sec. 21. (c. 1389) 

Here some and there some, many small make a 
great. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Many a little, by little and little maketh a mickle. 

GaBRIEL Harvey, Works. Vol. ii, p. 311. (1593) 
Oh, sir, many a small make a great. 

Joun Marston, Jacke Drum’s Entertainment. 

Act i. (1600) 
Many a little makes a mickle. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 328. (1605) 
Many littles make a much. (Muchas pocos hacen 
un mucho.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
Many a little, saith the proverb, make a mickle. 

THOMAS FuLier, Church-History of Britain, 
vi, v. (1655) Cited by Ray, Franklin, Spur- 
geon, and many others. 

Little and often fills the purse. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 112. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Wenig und oft macht 
zuletzt viel” (Little and often make much 
at last); the Italians, “I guadagni mediocri 
emptono la borsa” (Moderate gains fill the 
purse). 

Many littles mak a mickle. Ex granis fit acervus. 

JaMes KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 284. (1721) 
The correct Scottish form is, “Mony littles 
mak a muckle.” The French say, “Un peu 
mis avec un peu, si la chose se répéte, sera 
bientét beaucoup.” 


1 
A hundred pieces of wood go to make up one 
cart. (ἑκατὸν δέ re δούρατ᾽ ἀμάξη:.) 
Hesion, Works and Days, 1. 456. (c. 800 8.C.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iii, 88, gives the Latin 
as “Centum plaustri trabes.” 
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2 

I pluck out the hairs from the horse’s tail 
gradually one by one. (Caudaeque pilos ut 
equinae | paulatim vello et demo unum.) 

Horace, £pistles. Bk. ii, epis. i, 1. 45. (c. 15 
B.C.) The lines passed into a proverb, “The 
hairs from a horse’s tail must be plucked 
out one by one,’ which Erasmus cites, 
Adagia, i, viii, 95, and Plutarch tells the 
story of its origin. Sertorius, a Roman gen- 
eral, finding that his soldiers were not pleased 
with his cautious mode of conducting a war, 
ordered two of his men, one young and lusty, 
the other old and feeble, to strip the tails of 
two horses. The younger man _ exhausted 
himself striving to pull the hairs out in a 
bunch; the older one, by pulling a few hairs 
at a time, soon had the tail stripped. “You 
see, my fellow soldiers,” said Sertorius, “of 
how much more value deliberation is than 
strength.” 

A litill and a litill, the cat etith vp the bacon 
flicke. 

RicHarp Hitts, Common-place Book, p. 130. 
(a. 1500) Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 
(1546) 

Link by link the armor is made. (Maille ἃ maille 
est faict l’aubergeon.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. (1533) Quoted as a 
proverb. The French also say, “Mot ἃ mot 
on fait les gros livres” (Word by word big 
books are made). “Drop by drop fills the 
tub” is another variant. 

By one and one spindles are made. (A vno a vno, 
si fanno li fusi.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 

Feather by feather birds build nests. 

MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY, The Spanish Gipsie. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1623) The French say, “Petit 
a petit l’oiseau fait son nid.” Another form 
is, ‘Feather by feather the goose is plucked.” 
See under FEATHER. 


3 
Even by little things are great ends helped. 
(Parvis quoque rebus magna iuvari.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1,1. 125. (20 B.c.) 
From trifling causes great results arise. (Ex mi- 
nimis initiis maxima.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, viii, 23. (1523) 

Insects Have made the lion mad ere now. 

Byron, Marino Faliero. Act v, sc. 1. (1820) 


4 
For precept must be upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; 
here a little, and there a little. (Modicum ibi, 
modicum ibi.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxviii, 10. (c. 725 8.6.) 

Repeated in 13. 

A little one shall become a thousand, and a small 
one a strong nation. (Minimus crit in mille, et 
parvulus in gentem fortissimam.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, \x, 22. (c. 725 5.6.) 


5 
Little by little one goes far. (Petit & petit on 
va bien loing.) 
Le Roux be Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol ii, 
p. 370. Quoting a proverb of the 13th century. 
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Little by little goes far, but haste to a bad end. 
(Poco a poco van lejos, y corriendo a mal lugar.) 
Rospert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 246. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. STEP BY STEP GOES FAR, 

see under STEP. 


1 e 
Low trees haue their tops, smal sparkes their 
heat, the Flye his splene, ye Ant hir gall. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 316. (1580) 
Habet musca suum splenum [the fly has its 
spleen]; and they must be little indeed that can- 
not do mischicf. 
THOMAS FuLLErR, Worthies, iii, 41. (1662) See 
also under FLy. 
No Viper so little, but hath its Venom. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3639.(1732) 


2 

Every little helps, said the ant, adding its 
water to the sea in full midday. (Peu ayde, 
discoit le formy, pissant en mer en plein 
midy. ) 

GABRIEL MEvRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (1590) 

Here—it’s not much! but every little helps. 

Joun O’KeEerre, Wild Oats. Act v, sc. 3. (1791) 

That’s a very old saying, that every little helps. 

Marrvat, Poor Jack. Ch. 13. (1840) 

Every little helps, as the sow said when she 
snapped at a gnat. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
19. (1869) A Danish variant. Another is, 
“‘Every little helps,’ said Mr. Little, and 
took the six little Littles out to the wood- 
pile.” 

Every little bit added to what you’ve got makes 
just a little bit more 

ἵν. A. ano L. M. Ditton. Title and refrain of 
popular song. (1907) 

Every little bit helps, as the fella says. 
Rinc LARDNER,T he Golden Honeymoon.(1926) 
Every little helps. 

KAUFMAN AND RYSKIND, Of Thee I Sing Act 

ii, sc. 1. (1931) 


3 

Things which are trifling singly are helpful 
collectively (Quae non prosunt singula, multa 
luvant. ) 

Ovin, Remediorum Amornts, |. 420. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Ovid is advising the lover who wishes to 
get over his passion to keep all his mistress’s 
little blemishes in mind. Quoted by RaBELals, 
Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. 


4 
His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 64. (1612) 
The low Stakes stand long. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4637.(1732) 


δ 
No bigger than an agate stone. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4,55. (1592) 
No bigger than a miller’s thumb. 
Crrartes Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, 
p. 163. (1675) 
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6 

Hereby I learned have, not to despise 

What ever thing seemes small in common 
eyes. 

EDMUND SPENSER, Visions of the Worlds Vani- 
tie. St. 5. (1591) 


7 
Vnto lyttle thynges is a certayne grace an- 
nexed. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 50. (1539) 

Little things are pretty. (χάρις βαιοῖσιν ἁπηδεῖ.) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 169. (1678) 
Little things have their own charm. (Inest sua 

gratia parvis.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 176. 
(1869) Henderson quotes also, “Willows are 
weak, yet they bind other wood,” “Small rain 
lays great dust,’ “The greatest things are 
done by the help of small ones,” “A lion may 


be beholden to a mouse.” See under ΤῸΝ 
8 


He’s small potatoes and few in a hill. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 498. (1940) 


9 
A little with righteousness is better than much 
with unrighteousness. 

Apocrypha: Tobit, xii, 8. (c. 200 B.C.) 

A LITTLE WITH QUIET, See LIFE: LIVING ON LITTLE. 
10 

It’s the little things that smooths people’s 
roads the most, down here below. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.28.(1884) 
Life is made up of little things. 

VINCENT STUCKEY Lean, Collectanea. Vol. iv. 
; p. 33. (1902) 

1 
For who hath despised the day of small 
things? (Quis enim despexit dies parvos? ) 

Old Testament: Zechariak, iv, 10. (c. 520 B.C.) 
He that despiseth small things shall fall by little 
and little. (Qui spernit modica, paulatim decidet.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

xix, 1. (c. 190 B.C.) 
These are small things, but it was by not de- 
spising those small things that your ancestors ac- 
complished this very great thing. (Parva sunt 
haec; sed parva ista non contemnendo majores 
vestri maximam hanc rem fecerunt.) 

Livy, History. Bk. vi, sec. 41. (c. 10 B.c.) 
Keep touch in small Things. 

Tuomas FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 3120.(1732) 
He that despiseth small things will perish by little 
and little. 

R. W. ΤῸΝ Essays, First Sertes: Prudence. 

(1841 
TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE, see under LATE. 


LIVER 


12 
Thou hast no gall in thy liver. (χολὴν γὰρ οὐκ 
ἔχεις ἐφ᾽ ἥπατι.) 
ARCHILOCHUS, Apothegm. (c. 650 Β. 6.) See 
ATHENAEUS, iii, 107F. 
But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 604. (1600) 


LOAF 
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LOCK 


Sure he is a pigeon, for he has no gall. 
Tuomas Dexxer, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act i, sc. 5. (1604) 
It cannot be but I am pigeon-liver’d. 
FRANK Case, Do Not Disturb, p. 57. (1940) 
The French say, “Avoir du sang de poulet ; 
du sang de navet” (To have the blood of a 
chicken, or of a turnip). 


4 
I never Saw a man grown so yellow! 
How’s your liver? 
Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 92. (1818) 
Is LIFE WORTH LIVING? IT DEPENDS UPON THE 
LIVER, see under LIFE. 


2 
Thinke ye me so whyte lyuerd (quote shee) 
That I wyll be toung-tyed? 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
How many cowards, ... 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
83. (1597) 
Milk-liver’d man 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 2, 50. (1605) 
Milk-white in the liver, and soft in the head. 
ArTtemus Warp (CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 
The Show is Confiscated. (1865) 


LOAF 


3 
Set not your Loaf in till the Oven’s hot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4110.(1732) 


4 

There is a lad here, which hath five barley 
loaves, and two small fishes: but what are 
they among so many? ... And Jesus took 
the loaves; and when he had given thanks, he 
distributed to the disciples, and the disciples 
to them that were set down; and likewise of 
the fishes as much as they would. (πέντε ἄρτους 
κριθένους καὶ δύο ὀψάρια.) 

New Testament : John vi, 9-11. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) The 
Vulgate is, “Quinque panes ordeaceos. et 
duos pi ἠ 

If it were not for the loaves and fishes, the traine 
of Christ would bee lesse. 

Bisuor JosepH Hatt, A Recollection of Trea- 
tises, p. 954. (1614) Material benefits rather 
than spiritual blessings. 

What pity ’tis, in this our goodly land, .. . 
So ill divided are the loaves and fishes! 

Joun Wotcot, Works (1795), ii, 59. (1789) 
Their seducers have wished war... for the 
loaves and fishes which arise out of war expenses. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, iv, 300. (1799) 
Thou art one of those that follow the gospel for 
the loaves and for the fishes. 

Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 27. (1816) 

“The loaves and fishes,” once so high, Are gone. 

Lonp Byron, Age of Bronze. Sec. 14. (1823) 
They go to the church for the loaves, and then go 
over to the Baptist Chapel for the fishes. 

C. H. Spurcron, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 122. (1880) 
HALr A LOAF BETTER THAN NO BREAD, see under 
Brean. 


LOAFING 
See also Indolence, Sloth 


5 
The more characteristic American hero in the 
earlier day, and the more beloved type at all 
times, was not the hustler but the whittler. 
Marx SULLIVAN, Our Times. Vol. iii, p. 297. 
(1925) 


6 
The man who does not betake himself at once 
and desperately to sawing is called a loafer, 
though he may be knocking at the doors of 
heaven all the while. 

H. Ὁ. Troreau, Winter, 28 Dec., 1852. 


? 
I loafe and invite my soul, 
I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear 
of summer grass. 
Watt WHITMAN, Song of Myself. Sec. 1. (1855) 
I want to loaf and indict my soul, as Walt Whit- 
tier says. 
O. Henry, A Midsummer Masquerade. (1908) 
Loaf and invite the soul. 
Horace Grecory, Chorus for Survival. Pt. ii. 
(1935) 
They will just loaf and invite their souls. 
HELEN McChoy, The Deadly Truth, p.7.(1941) 


LOCK 


8 
For this prouerbe is euer newe 
That stronge lockes maken trewe. 
Joun Gowrr, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v. (1390) 
A bad Padlock invites a Picklock. 
ΤΗΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2. (1732) 


9 
Like the highlandman’s gun, she wants stock, 
lock, and barrel, to put her into repair. 
WALTER Scott, in Locxnart, Life, v, 238. 
(1817) Carlyle speaks of ‘The highlandman’s 
pistol with its new lock, stock and barrel,” 
and there is a similar idea in the description of 
“Wallenstein’s Horse,” in Ricuarp DoyLe’s 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson (c. 1850): “The 
head, neck, legs, and part of the body have 
been repaired. All the rest is the real horse.” 
When a woman is a trump there is nothing like 
her; but when she goes to the bad, she goes al- 
together, “stock, lock and barrel.” 
WuHyte-MELvILtz, Digby Grand. Ch. 24.(1853) 
I sold out to you “lock, stock, and barrel.” 
O. Henry, A Blackjack Bargainer. (1910) 
I’d sooner be ruined, lock, stock, and barrel, than 
give my daughter to that man. 
H. A. VACHELL, Quinney’s. Bk. ii, ch. 23. (1914) 
Body, Boots, and Britches. 
Haroitp Tompson, title of book. (1939) Mean- 
ing “the whole thing.” 


10 
He hire bi-lukth myd keye and loke. 
Unknown, The Owl and the Nightingale, }. 
1557. (a. 1250) 
Under lock and under keie Hath all the Tresor. 
jenn potas: Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 6621. 
c. 1390 
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Some are as sure as lock and key. 
CLEMENT Rosinson, A Handfull of Pleasant 
Delites (Arber), p. 42. (1584) 

Keep close your women under lock and key. 
DrypDeEN, tr., Juvenal. Sat. vi, ]. 464. (1693) 
The great thing is to have me under lock and key. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 12. (1894) 


LOGIC 


1 
Logic is nothing more than a knowledge of 
words. 
CHARLES ΑΜΒ, Letter to Thomas Manning, 
1801. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
O. W. Hotmes, The One-Hoss Shay. (1858) 
Logic is neither a science nor an art, but a dodge. 
BENJAMIN JOwETT (attr.), Remark. (c. 1870) 
Logic is only the art of going wrong with con- 
fidence. 
J. W. Krutca, The Modern Temper, Ὁ. 228. 
(1929) 


2 
The adamantine logic of dreamland. 
J. R. Lowett, Among My Books: Coleridge. 
(1870) 


3 
That wyse Harpocrates 
Had your mouthes stopped .. . 
Whan ye logyke chopped. 
Joun SKeELtTon, A Replycacion, |. 118. (c. 1525) 
To chop logic, to bandy logic, to argue. 
She chopth logyke, to put me to my clargy. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
You charge me . . . that I presume to chop logike 
with you . . . by answering your snappish Quid 
with a knappish Quo. 
RICHARD STANYHURST, Description of Irelande, 
in HoOLINSHED, vi, 49. (1577) 
Harke how he chops Logicke with his Mother. 
BEAUMONT AND FLeTtcHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act i. (1611) 
Bublings up of carnal reason against divine dis- 
pensations . . . which our English Proverb calls 
chopping Logick with God. 
Joun ArrowsmMiTH, Armilla Catechetica, p. 
349. (1659) 
Send him to chop logick in an University. 
ApuRA BEHN, City Heiress. Act i, sc. 1. (1682) 


LONDON 


4 
The centre of a thousand trades. 
WiLttiam Cowper, Hope, |. 246. (1781) 
London is a roost for every bird. 
BENJAMIN DrtsrakELt, Lothair. Ch. 11. (1870) 
London is the clearing-house of the world. 
JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, Speech, Guildhall, Lon- 
don, 19 Jan., 1904. 


London, thou art of townes a per 56. 
Wititam Dunpsar, London, }. 1. (c. 1500) 
London, thou art the flower of cities all! 
Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocundite. 
ΑΜ Dunnar, London, |. 16. 
Mery London, my most kyndly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native sourse. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Prothalamion, 1. 128. (1595) 


Oh, London is a fine town, 
A very famous city, 
Where all the streets are paved with gold, 
And all the maidens pretty. 
Georce CoLtMAN, Jr., The Heir at Law. Act 
ii. (1797) 


6 
The Old Lady in Threadneedle Street in Dan- 
ger. 

James Gritray, Title of caricature in Punch, 
22 May, 1797, referring to the Bank of 
England, situated in Threadneedle Street, 
London, and which had suspended payments 
of cash to its depositors 26 Feb., 1797. 

I trust you have not come about any fresh wrongs 
against the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

James Payn, Lost Sir Massingberd. Ch. 27. 
(1864) 

A silver curl-paper that I myself took off the 
shining locks of the ever-beautiful old lady of 
Threadneedle Street. 

DicKxEns, Dr. Marigold. (1865) Referring to a 

banknote. 


7 
London has a great belly but no palate. 
Tuomas Hosses, Behemoth, Ὁ. 169. (1679) 
The fire of London [1666] was a punishment for 
gluttony. For Jronmonger-lane was red-fire hot, 
Milk-street boiled over; it began in Pudding- 
lane, and ended at Pye-corner. 
Francis Grose, Provincial Glossary, Ὁ. 206 
(1787) 


8 
The city of London, though handsomer than 
Paris, is not so handsome as Philadelphia. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Page, 1786. 
The finest thing in London is the Bobby; 
Benignant information is his hobby. 

GUITERMAN, Lyric Baedeker: London. (1923) 
9 
When a man is tired of London he is tired of 
life; for there is in London all that life can 
afford. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoSwELL,Life,20 Sept.,1777. 
The chief advantage of London is, that a man is 
always so near his burrow. 

Huco MEYNELL, Remark. See BOSWELL, John- 

son, 1 April, 1779. 
10 
The noble spirit of the metropolis is the life- 
blood of the state, collected at the heart. 

Junrus, Letters. No. 37. (1769) 


11 
London Lyckpeny. 
Joun LypeareE, attr. Title. (c. 1440) 
London lickpenny call ye it,—t’as lick’d me with 
a witness. 
Jounn Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green 
Act ii, sc. 2. (1600) 
Do as you please, but you will find the old proverb 
true, London Lickpenny. 

Harleian Miscellany (1747), i, 484. (1641) 
“London Lick-penny.” The countryman coming 
up hither, by his own experience, will easily ex- 
pound the meaning thereof. 

Tuomas Futrrr, Worthies: London, ii, 342. 
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1 . 
We can be nowhere private except in the 
midst of London. 
Cuarces Lams, Letter to Thomas Manning, 
1800. 


2 
God geue you good euen, which is the way to 
Poclinton, a pokeful of plummes. 
Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. 63. (1583) 
Which way to London? a poke full of plummes. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 4. (1633) 
CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 19. (1639) 
As they say in English, How many miles to Lon- 
don, answer is made impertinently, a poke full of 
plums. 
ΤΌΒΒΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 100. (1666) 


3 

A Cockney . . . , applied only to one borne 
within the sound of Bow-bell, that is, within 
the City of London. 

Joun MinsHev, Ductor in Linguas: Cockney. 

(1617) 
“He was born within the sound of Bow-bell.” 
This is perhaps the periphrasis of a Londoner at 
large... . It is called Bow-bell, because hang- 
ing in the steeple of Bow-church; and Bow- 
church because built upon bows or arches. 

THOMAS FULLER, History of the Worthies of 

England: London (1840), ii, 344. (1662) 
You were born within the sound of Bow bell, and 
don’t care to stir so far from London. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Born within the sound of Bow-bell, he rarely ven- 
tured out of it. 

Francis Grose, The Olio, p. 24. (1793) 

Any one born within the sound of Bow Bells is a 
“cockney,” i.e. a Londoner pure and simple. 

Murmueap, Blue Guide to London,p.351.(1918) 
Both of us born within the sound of Bow Bells, 
as they say. 

M. V. Heserven, The Lobster Pick Murder, 

p. 30. (1941) 


4 
Londoner like, ask as much more as you will 
take. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 349. (1678) 


5 

When we had a king, and a chancellor, and a 
parliament—men o’ our ain, we could aye 
peeble them wi’ stanes when they werena gude 
bairns—But naebody’s nails can reach the 
length οὐ Lunnon. 

Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 4. (1818) 
Naebody’s nails can reach the length of Lunnon. 
. . « This saying arose after the Union of the 
English and Scottish Parliaments. 

A. Cuevior, Proverbs of Scotland, p.258.(1896) 


6 
I hope to see London once ere I die. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, v, 3, 64. (1598) 


7 
There is a proverb, part of which is this, 
They say that Lincoln was and London is. 
Joun Tayrorn, Tae Water-Poret, Merry- 
Wherry-Ferry-Voyage. (1622) 


LONDON 


8 
The worst place I know in the world for a 
good woman to grow better in. 

JOHN VANBRUGH, A Journey to London. Act 
i, sc. 2. (a. 1726) 

Hell is a city much like London. 

SHELLEY, Peter Bell the Third. Pt. iii, 1. 1.(1819) 
What is to be the fate of that great wen [Lon- 
don] of all? The monster, called ... “the me- 
tropolis of the empire?” 

Witri1aM Consett, Rural Rides. (1821) 

A stony-hearted step-mother. 

Tuomas DE Quincy, Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater. Pt. i. (1822) Referring to Ox- 
ford Street. 

London, the great cesspool into which all the 
loungers of the Empire are irresistibly drained. 

ConaN DOYLE, A Study in Scarlet. Ch. 1. (1887) 


9 

I proceeded to London, . . . Months passed 
away, and I was still a wanderer upon the 
streets of the modern Babylon. 

Wiison, Tales of the Borders, i, 355. (1835) 
London is a modern Babylon. 

DisraELl, Tancred. Bk. v, sc. 5. (1847) 
London is the epitome of our times, and the 
Rome of today. 

R. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 18. (1856) 
London; a nation, not a city. 

BENJAMIN DisraEtl, Lothair. Ch. 27. (1870) 


II—London: London Bridge 


10 
London Bridge was made for wise men to go 
over, and fools to go under. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 249. (1639) A 
reference to the danger incurred in “shoot- 
ing”’ the arches of the old bridge, which had 
resulted in many drownings, among them 
that of Anne Killigrew (1685), to whom 
Dryden wrote a famous ode. 


11 
London bridge is broken down, 
Dance o’er my lady lee. 


J.O. HALLIWELL, Nursery Rhymes of England, 


p. 110. 
12 


If London Bridge had fewer eyes it would see 
better. 
W.C. Haziitt, English Proverbs, p. 246. (1869) 
A reference to the numerous narrow open- 
ings for vessels. 


13 
When we danced The Building of London 
Bridge upon woolpacks. 

Unknown, London Chaunticleers, St. 8. (1659) 
In Hazwitt, Old English Poetry, vi, 341. 
There is a saying also that London-Bridge was 

built upon wool-packs. 

JoHN Ausrey, The Natural History of Wilt- 

Shire, Ὁ. 98. (ς. 1685) 

The very common [saying] “that London Bridge 
was built upon wool-sacks,” that is, the expense 
of the fabric... about the end of the 12th 
century, was defrayed by an impost ... upon 
the wool brought to the metropolis. 

Joun Bravy, Clavis Calendaria, i, 194. (1812) 


LONELINESS 


LONELINESS 
See also Alone, Solitude 


1 
The surest sign of age is loneliness. 
A. B. Atcott, Tablets. Ch. 1. (1868) 


2 
Loneliness is the first thing which God’s eye 
nam’d not good. 

Joun Mixton, Tetrachordon. (1645) 
Everything begins from loneliness. 

JoHN Erskine, Adam and Eve. Ch. 1. (1927) 
3 
A poor lone woman. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry IV, ii, 1, 35. (1598) 
I am a lone lorn creetur and everythink goes 
contrairy with me. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 3. (1849) 
We trusted an old lone creature. 

Ourpa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), Maremma, i, 

248. (1882) 


4 
Why should I feel lonely? is not our planet 
in the Milky Way? 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Walden: Solitude. (1854) 


5 
I wandered lonely as a cloud. 
WorpswortH, 1 Wandered Lonely as a Cloud. 
(1804) 
As lonely as Sunday. 
Mark Twain, Connecticut Yankee,p.10.(1889) 
I was lonesomer than Crusoe’s goat. 
O. Henry, The Hiding of Black Bill. (1909) 
Lonely as a lighthouse. 
RAYMOND CnrANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, ἢ 
137. (1940) 


LONG 


6 
To say longly or schorte, all that armes bare. 
Rosert MANNING OF BRUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, p. 222. (c. 1330) “The short and 
the long” was more commonly used by early 
writers than the form which is usual now. 
Howsoever it be, this is the short and the long. 
RicHARD Epwarps, Damon and Pithias. (1571) 
In Haziitt, Old Plays, iv, 47. 
a is the short and the long, and the somme of 
all. 
Tuomas NasHe, Death of Martin Mar-Prel- 
ate. (1589) Works (Grosart), i, 185 
That is the breff and the long. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 2, 126. (1599) 
There’s the short and the long. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
li, 1, 137. (1601) 
The long and the short of a business; Summa rei. 
WiLt1AM_ Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 837. (1681) 
This is the long and the short of it. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Idiomatologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 412. (1690) 
That is, sir, the long and the short of the matter. 
ADDISON, The Guardian, No. 108. (1713) 
The long and the short of it. 
Dickens, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 27. (1850) 
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SmeEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 47. (1850) 
Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 37. (1884) 
Snaw, Man and Superman. Act iv. (1903) 
Fanny’s First Play. Act i. (1911) Tavror, 
Deadly Sunshade, Ὁ. 106. (1941) εἰς., etc. 
The Jong and the short of it. The substance, the 
essence, the most important part or aspect of a 
thing. Applied jocularly to a tall and short per- 
son walking side by side. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
7 


Long and small, like a cat’s elbow. A dispar- 
aging reflection upon slender people. 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 238. (1721) 
Long and slender, like a Cat’s Elbow. 

THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 3268.(1732) 


LOOK 


8 
A loathsome mind is sometimes cloaked by a 
serene look. (Nonnumquam vultu tegitur mens 
taetra sereno. ) 
Cato (Ὁ), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 62. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.628. 


9 

He lookes not, that still lookes not to himselfe. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Garder. (1611) 

He looks not well to himself that looks not ever 


GrEorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
10 


A man may be known by his look. (Ex visu 
cognoscitur vir.) 
Aprocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xix, 29. (c. 150 
B.C.) See also under APPEARANCE. 


11 
An honest good Look covereth many Faults. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 609. (1732) 
Good looks are good cheap. 
Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 34. (1639) See 


also under APPEARANCE. 
12 


You must look where it is not, as well as 
where it 1s. 
THomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 5964.(1732) 


13 
Looks won't do ter split rails wid. 
Joe, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


14 
Some folks look up and ithers look down. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 137. (1832) 


15 
A pitiful look asks enough. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 791. (1640) 


16 
Then wold ye looke ouer me, with stomake 
swolne, 
Like as the diuel lookt ouer Lincolne. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He looks as the devil over Lincoln. 

THOMAS FULLER,W orthies of England :Lincoln- 
shire. (1662) “Lincoln Minster is one of the 
stateliest structures in Christendom. . . 
The devil is supposed to have overlooked the 
church ... with a torve and tetric [grim 
and forbidding) countenance, as maligning 
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man’s costly devotion.” “Some fetch the 
original of this proverb from a stone picture 
of the devil, which doth (or lately did) over 
look Lincoln College. . . . Beholders have 
since applied those ugly looks to envious per- 
sons.” —Ibid., Oxon. 

She looked at me as the devil looked over Lincoln. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


1 
He knows not how to look at once before and 
after. (οὐδέ τι οἷδε νοῆσαι ἅμα πρόσσω καὶ ὀπίσσω.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 343. (ς. 850 B.c.) The 
phrase is repeated iii, 109; xviii, 250, and 
elsewhere. An English form is, “Look before 
you, or you'll have to look behind you.” 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 4, 36. (1600) 

He that looks not before finds himself behind. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Cited by Ray and Bailey. 

Shakespeare says, we are creatures that look be- 
fore and after: the more surprising that we do 
not look round a little, and see what is passing 
under our very eyes. 

CaRLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1833) 


2 
Look behind thee and consider what thou wast. 
. James HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 


It is not right for one who has grasped the 
plough to look behind him. (Non expedit 
adprehenso aratro respicere post tergum.) 
St. JEROME (Hitronymus), Epsstles. Epis. xxii. 
(A. D. 384) 


And so imitate the waterman, which looketh 
one waye, and roweth another. 
BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. P1. (1583) 
He goes not the way he lookes. 
Str THoMAS OvErRBURY, Characters: A Water- 
man. (1613) 
Teach others to fast, and play the gluttons them- 
selves; like watermen, that row one way and 
look another. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
She has but us’d you As watermen use their fares, 
for she look’d one way And row’d another. 
THomas DEKKER, The Wonder of a Kingdome. 
Act v, sc. 2. (1636) 
The clergy looking at London, but rowing to 
Rome. 
THomas Furrer, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. iii, ch. 4. (1655) 
To row one way and look another. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 177. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5221. (1732) 
My great-grandfather was a waterman, looking 
one way and rowing another; and I got most of 
my estate by the same occupation. 
Jonn Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i, 
p. 156. (1678) By-ends speaking. 
Like rowers, we look one way—move another. 
THomas D’Unrey, The Comical History of Don 
Outxote. Pt. ii, act ili, sc. 1. (1694) 
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One way they look, and another way they steer. 

Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 73. 

(1728) 
The opposers . . . bore a false face, looking one 
way and rowing another. 

Rocer Nort, Examen: Preface. (1740) 
Bunsen ... could not get inside the English 
mind. He did not know that some people go 
furthest and go fastest when they look one way 
and row the other. 

J. A. Frouve, Short Studies in Great Subjects, 


i, 155. (a. 1877) 
5 


Why try to scare me with a look, and fondle 
me with praises? (Quid med obtutu terres, 
mulces laudibus? ) 

Pacuvius. Frag. 27, Loeb. (c. 160 B.c.) 
Don’t with a look undo your words. (Nec vultu 
destrue dicta tuo.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 312. (c. 1 B.C.) 


6 
Look not too high lest a chip fall in your eye. 
CLEMENT Rosinson, A Handfull of Pleasant 
Delites, p. 39. (1584) See under AMBITION. 
Look high, and fall low. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3272.(1732) 


7 

They either look through the fingers, or else 
give thee a flap with a fox-tail, for a little 
money. 

WILLIAM TINDALE, Exposition of St. Matthew, 
127. (1532) 

The people of the londe loke thorowe the fyngers 
upon that man which hath geuen his sede vnto 
Moloch. 

MILES CoverDALE, tr., Bible: Leviticus, xx, 4. 
(1535) The King James Version has “hide 
their eyes.” 

If the kynge ...shoulde loke through his 
fingers, and wynke at it. 

HucnH Latimer, Fourth Sermon before Edward 
VI (Arber), p. 105. (1549) 

The magistrates wincke at it, or els, as looking 
thorowe their fingers, they see it, and will not 
see it. 

PHILIP STuBBES, The Anatomie of Abuses, Ὁ. 
100. (1583) 

Enough to make a modest woman look through 
her fingers. 

Joun Witson, Belphegor. Act iii, sc. 1. (1691) 


8 
Squyntyied he was, and looked nyne wayes. 
NIcoLas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
p. 203. (1542) 
Passion flies Squinting, and, as we say, Nine wayes 
at Thrice. 

Georce DanreL, Trinarchodia, Ὁ. 326. (1649) 
Which commonly is squint-ey’d, and looks nine 
ways at once. 

SAMUEL BuTLer, Remains, ii, 213. (a. 1680) 
He looks ten ways at once. 

JoHn Crowne,City Politiques.Act i,sc.1.(1688) 
111 make her look nine ways at once before 1 
have done with her. 

THomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act iii, sc. 2. (1696) 
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He was born in the middle of the week, and 
looked baath ways for Sunday. A burlesque ex- 
pression for a person who squints. 

Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 180. (1828) 
He has .. . a bad squint, so that . . . he seemed 
to be looking two ways for Sunday. 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Love, Law and The- 

ology. Ch. 21. (1869) 


4 
She looked her full forty-three years. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Cameos. Ser. iv, ch. 17, 
p. 187. (1879) 
He assuredly did not look his age. 
LEONARD MERRICK, Violet Moses. Pt. ii, ch. 12, 
p. 134. (1891) 


II—Looks: Varieties 


2 
I looked awful, like somethin’ the cat dragged 
In. 

Louis ADAMIC, Girl on the Road. (1937) 
Rosalie realized that for the family she was some- 
thing the cat brought in. 

RAYMOND PostGAaTE, Verdict of Twelve, p. 112. 

(1940) 
You look like something the cat dragged in. 

ZELDA Popkin, No Crime for a Lady, p. 48. 

(1942) SaLe, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 50. (1942) 


3 
A Gorgon’s look. (Topyév βλέπειν.) 

AEviAN, Historical Miscellanies. Bk. ti, ch. 44. 
(c. A.D. 200) It was the Gorgon’s look which 
turned men to stone, and the popular belief 
in this legend led to the wide use of a Gor- 
gon’s head as a protective figure on walls 
and armor. Homer mentions this use of it. 

Like a griffon loked he aboute. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales, The Knightes 
Tule, |. 1275. (c. 1386) 

One of those looks which are supposed to make 
your spine feel like a run in a stocking. 

RAYMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p 
100. (1940) 


4 
He looked very blue upon it, valde pertur- 
batus futt. 
Rosert AINSWORTH, Latin Dictionary: Blue. 
(1783) 
Even the knowing ones. . 
blue. 
BENJAMIN DisrakELl, Correspondence With His 
Sister, p. 15. (1840) 


. look very pale and 


5 

Looking daggers. (τυρρίχην βλέπων.) 
ARISTOPIIANES, The Birds, 1. 1169. (414 B.Cc.) 

See under DAGGER. 

To look scourges. (σκύτη βλέπειν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, Ἰ. 643. (422 B.c.) 

The old lady looked carving knives at the de- 

linquent. 

P DIcKEnNs, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 6. (1837) 


To look like mustard. (ὀρίγανον βρέπειν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 604. (405 B.c.) A 
sour or crabbed look, origanos being an acrid 
herb, with a piercing scent and biting taste. 

Looking like vinegar, (βλέπων ὑπότριμμα.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclestazusae, 1. 291. (c¢ 


———— 


393 B.c.) The Greek word is not vinegar, but 
the name of a dish of many ingredients, the 
taste of which was sharp and sour. FAvor!- 
NuS has συρμαίαν βλέπειν (To look like an 
emetic, or like one about to vomit). 


7 
The outlandish prince looks like a _ tooth- 
drawer. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act i, sc. 
1. (1608) 
He looks like a tooth-drawer; i.e., very thin and 
meager. 


 JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1678) 


There was not one living soul that vouchsaf’d 
him a kind look. 
Sir Joun CHARDIN, The Coronation of Soly- 
man the Third. Ch. 3. (1686) 


9 
Thou lokest as thou woldest finde an hare, 
For ever up-on the ground I see thee stare. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue to Sir 
Thopas, |. 6. (c. 1386) 


10 
To look like the picture of ill luck. 
ΤΟΗΝ CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 119. (1639) 


rr Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1670) 


Our English prouerbe: To looke like a Iewe 
(whereby is meant sometimes ἃ weather 
beaten warp-faced fellow). 

Ὁ OMAS Corvat, Crudities, i, 372. (1611) 


He looks as big, as if he had eaten Bull-Beef. 
enous FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 1970.(1732) 


Looting like a chicken pulled through a wire 
fence backwards. 
MATTHEW HEaAp, Smell of Money, p.234.(1943) 


14 
Ann Beth looked like the wrath of God. 
MATTHEW Heap, The Smell of Money, p. 113. 
She looks like the wrath of God. 
ANNE Nasu, Said with Flowers, p. 22. (1943) 


15 
He looks as if he had sold all and took nothing 
for it. 

James HowELL, Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 


16 
The shepheard stoode as though hee had nei- 
ther wonne nor lost. 

THOMAS LobcE, Rosalynde, Ὁ. 120. (1590) 

He looks as if he had neither won nor lost. 
Rosert GREENE, Frier Bacon. Sc. 13. (1594) 
He looks as if he had neither won nor lost. He 

stands as if he were mop’t, in a brown study. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 257. (1678) 
What’s the matter? You look as if you had 
neither won nor lost. 
a SVaet: Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


Look like the innocent flower, but be the ser- 
pent under it. 
MARGARET Mittar, The Weak-Eyed Bat, ἢ 
170. (1942) 


He looks like a dog under a door. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1678) 
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To look like a dog that has lost his tail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1678) 


1 
To look as though he had suck’t his dam 
through a hurdle. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 170. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomotogia. No. 1971. (1732) 

She look’t on me as a cow on a bastard calf. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 353. (1678) 
To look like a cow at a bastard calf. i.e. to look 

coldly, suspiciously at one. 
3 Burne, Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 594. (1883) 


He may look as black as midnight at Mar- 
tinmas. 

WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 48. (1814) 
My brother-in-law . . . looked rather 
upon me. 

Jane AuSTEN, Mansfield Park. Bk.i, ch.6.(1814) 
The crew will no longer regard my child with 
black looks. 

EBENEZER Exwriott, Corn-Law Rhymes, 119. 

(1840) 
Black as thunder looked King Padella. 

THACKERAY, Rose and Ring. Ch. 15. (1855) 


3 
He looks like a wooden image. (Hsiang yi ko 
mu ou jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1053. (1875) 


4 
Piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 2, 12. (1591) 

To look like a drowned mouse. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 286. (1678) 


5 
The Captain... 
sharp. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.132.(1711) 
It is time for us then to look sharp, to observe 
every period. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, Remarks on Freethixking. 

Ch. 2. (1713) 
I must, therefore, look sharp, and well consider 
every step I take. 

BisHop Georce Berxetty, Alciphron. Ch 6, 

sec. 1. (1732) 
Kit... ordered ... him to bring three dozen 
oysters, and to look sharp about it. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 39. (1840) 


6 
I'll soon be buying you a coat that will make 
that one look like thirty cents. 
Rosemary Tayior, Chicken Every Sunday, Ὁ. 
51. (1943) 


They . . . looked unutterable things. 
THomson, Seasons: Summer, 1. 1188. (1727) 


black 


ordered the man to look 


8 
She looks like an old coach newly painted. 
WycHer.eyv, The Plain-Dealer. Act ii.(c. 1674) 


9 
Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words 
win them. 
Unxnown, The Country-mans New Common- 
wealth, p. 18. (1647) 


4 proud Look makes foul Work in a fine Face. 


Tuomas Fuiier, Gnomologia. No. 367. (1732) 
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III—Look Before You Leap 


You should not have gone down until you had 
considered how you were to get out. (οὐ 
πρότερον ἃν κατέβης, πρὶν ἣ τὴν ἄνοδον σκέψασθαι.) 
Aesop, Fables: The Fox and the Goat (c. 570 
B.C.) The fox, unable to get out of the well, 
persuaded the goat to leap in also, and then, 
having climbed out over the goat's shoulders, 
left it to its fate, with the remark quoted 
above. 


First loke and aftirward lepe; 
Avyse the welle, or thow speke. 

Forster, ed., MS. Douce, 52. (c. 1350) 

Look ere thou leap; whose literal sense is, “Do 
nothing suddenly or without advisement.” 

WILLIAM TINDALE, The Obedience of Christen 
Man, p. 304. (1528) 

Ye may learne good cheape, 
In weddyng and al thing, to looke or ye leape. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
Looke therefore ere thou leape. 

Rocer Bieston, The Bayte and Snare of For- 

tune, sig. B ij. (c. 1550) 
Looke ere thou leape, see ere thou go, 
It may be for thy profite so. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: The Authour’s Dialogue. 
Ch. 56. (1573) 

Looke wel ere thou leape. (Guarda bene inanzi 
che tu salci.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 

In things of great importance, we commonly 
looke before we leape. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 198. (1579) 
te shouldst have look’d before thou hadst 
eapt. 

CHAPMAN AND Jonson, Eastuard Hoe. Act v. 

sc. 1. (1605) 
Look before you leap. 

ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, memb. 7. (1621) PARKER, Ex- 
cellent New Medley. (1643) TuKeE, Adven- 
tures of Five Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy Ch. 6 
(1836) THoreau, Winter, 23 Feb., 1857, etc 

ae therefore before you trust; look before you 
eap. 

Joun Trapp, Commentaries: 1 Peter (1646) 
And look before you ere you leap. 

For as you sow, ye are like to reap. 

Butigr, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto ii, 1. 503. (1664) 
Look before you leap, for snakes among sweet 
flowers creep. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 113. (1678) 

I love to look before I Icap. 
Ricwarp STEELE, The Tender Husband. Act fii. 
sc. 2. (1705) 
When you feel tempted to marry, . 
twice before you leap. 
1 BARLOTTE Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 9, (1849) 


. . look 


In every affair retire a step, and you have an 
advantage. 
Kano-Hs1, Sacred Edict. Sec. 1. (c. 400 8. ον) 
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Stop when you have begun, draw back a pace. 
(Incepto parce referque pedem.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, |. 716. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Always wise men go aback for to lepe the further. 

J. D’Arras, Mesuline. Ch. 20. (c. 1500) 

Better is it to runne backe agayne, than to runne 
forth amysse. (Satius est recurrere, quam currere 
male.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 32. 

(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 27. (1550) 
They have gone back only that they may leap 
the better. (Ils se sont seulement reculez pour 
mieux saulter.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) 

We must recoil a little, to the end we may leap 
the better. “ 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1119 (1640) 
We must not overlook the numerous examples 
which history furnishes in proof that, according 
to the French proverb, 2] faut reculer pour mieux 
sauter, 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 328. (1827) 

He who would make a longer leap, draws himself 
back. (Wer einer grossen Sprung thun will, geht 
hinter sich.) 

CHARLES CAnIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 348. (1856) A German proverb. 


' 
Luik quhair to licht [where to light], before 
thou loup. 
ALEXANDER MontTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and the 
Slae, xxiv, 20. (1597) 


2 
According to the common saying: He that 
loketh not before he leapeth, may chaunce to 
stumble before he sleepeth. 

WILLIAM PAINTER, The Pallace of Pleasure, iii, 

53. (1567) 

Hee that leapeth before hee looke, may hap to 
leape into the brooke. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 192. (1576) 
Unless you leap before you look, 

Your fate will be a trite one. 

Puytiis McGInLey, Advice to a Tot About to 
: Learn the Alphabet. (1940) 
You’ve got to jump. and the longer you look, 
the less you'll like it. 

WuytTE-MELvILLeE, Satan. Ch. 23. (1872) 


LOOKER-ON 


4 
Lookers-on have eight eyes. 
S. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p.440.(1938) 
A Japanese proverb. 


They say that men see farther in the affairs 
of others than in their own. (Aiunt homines 
plus in alieno negotio videre. ) 
ae Ad Lucilium. Epis. εἶχ, sec. 16. (a. A.D. 
4 
To take Aduise of some few Frends is ever hon- 
ourable: For Lookers on, many times, see more 
than Gamesters. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Followers and 
Friends. (1597) 
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There is a true saying, that the spectator ofttimes 
sees more than the gamester. 

James HowE Lt, Letters, 1 May, 1635. 

We know lookers on more than the gamesters see. 

RicHarp Brome, The Sparagus Garden: Epil. 

(1640) 
Standers-by see more than gamesters. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1678) 
A stander-by, sir, sees more than a gamester. 

VANBRUGH, The Mistake. Act i, sc. 1. (1706) 
A stander-by may see more of the game than one 
that plays. 

SAMUEL RicHArRpDSON, Clarissa. Ch. 7. (1748) 
The old adage, that “lookers-on see most of the 
game.” 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Chs. 7, 9, 47. 

(1850) Pinero, Mid-Channel. Act i. (1909) 
“Lookers-on many times see more than game- 
sters” .. . has a parallel in an Irish proverb: He 
is a good hurler that’s on the ditch.” 

ArciBIsHOP RicHARD WuateELy, Bacon’s Es- 

says Annotated, p. 495. (1856) 

In love affairs . . . when the love is on one side 
. it is the looker-on who sees most of the 
game. 

JaMEs Payn, The Canon’s Ward. Ch. 24.(1884) 
No man can escape the eye of the Rubberer. .. . 
They are optical gluttons, fattening on the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow beings. 

QO. Henry, A Comedy in Rubber. (1908) 

The more I see of life, the more I’m convinced 
that onlookers really do see most of the game. 

J. B. Prrestrey, Old Dark House. Ch. 4. (1928) 
The kiebitz is no song-bird. (Der Kiebitz ist kein 
Singvogel.) 

A German proverb referring to a bird similar 

to the plover, and of a very inquisitive na- 

ture. Hence, “kibitzer.” 


6 
Sitting like a Looker-on Of this worldes Stage. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Sonnet to G. Harvey. (1586) 
1 all this while Stand but a looker-on. 
ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ AND Row ey, The Spanish Gipstie. 
Act v, sc. 3. (a. 1627) 


7 
I'll sit down, and be a stander by. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


LOOKING-GLASS, see Mirror 
LOOSE 


8 
On the look-out for amusement—in modern 
parlance, ‘‘on the loose.” 

James Hannay, King Dobbs. Ch. 5. (1849) 
Our friend prone to vices you never may see, 
Though he goes on the Loose, or the Cut, or the 

Spree. 
Punch (London), 9 July, 1859, p. 22/1. 


9 
She’s loose i’th’ hilts; grown a notorious 
strumpet. 
Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
li, sc. 5. (1614) 
So in French cocw is taken for one whose wife is 
loose in the hilts. 
James Howett, Epistle Dedicatory to Cot- 
grave’s Dictionary. (1650) 


LORD 


The shepherd thought her no better than she 
oe be, a little loose in the hilts, and free of her 
ips. 
Peter Morrevux, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. iii, 
ch. 6. (1712) 
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Unnethe is nu eny man that can any craft 
That he nis a party los in the haft. 

UNKNOWN, Political Songs (Camden), p. 339. 

(c. 1325) 

Alas! she was nat sur in the hafte. 

Unxnown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) 
He’s a bit loose i’ t’ heft. 

S. O. Appy, Sheffield Glossary. (1888) 
Lohse i’ th’ heft. That is, loose in the handle. A 
person of a wild, profligate or wasteful disposi- 
tion. 

Peacock, Manley Glossary, Ὁ. 329. (1889) 


LORD 


2 

In the village of a lord don’t build your nest. 

(En un lugar de sefiorio, no hagas tu nido.) 

CHARLES Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 279. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “Ne fais pas ton nid prés d’un 
chateau” (Don’t build your nest near a cha- 
teau). There is another Spanish form, “Sirve 
ἃ sefior, y sabras que es dolor” (Serve a lord 
and you'll know what sorrow is). 


3 
Many lords, many laws. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 7. (1633) 
ΝΕΝ LORDS, NEW LAWS, see under KING. 


Lord of human kind. 
Dryvrn, Spanish Friar. Act ii, sc. 1. (1681) 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
T see the lords of humankind pass by. 
GotpsmitH, The Traveller, 1. 327. (1764) 


5 
For they wyll say he swereth depe, sweretb 
like a lorde. 
Sir THomas Eryot, The Image of Gouver- 
nonce. Bk. i, ch. 26. (1531) See under SwEar- 


ING. 
Water thy wine and drink like a lord. 
MIDDLETON AND Row Ley, The Spanish Gipsie. 
Act iv, se. 1. (1623) See under Drinxino. 
The gentlemen are most of them very temper- 
ate, yet the Proverb goes, ‘As drunk as a Lord.’ 
Joun Evetyn, A Character of England, p. 48. 
(1651) See under DRUNKENNESS. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer lived like a lord. 
Sm Wiitram Harcourt, Speech, 20 April, 1892. 
See under Lire anv Livino. 


6 
A Lord without Riches is a Soldier without 
Arms. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 258. (1732) 
To be a lord, a papist, and poor, is the most en- 
viable distinction of humanity. 

ἨΑΖΙΙΤΊ, Common places. No. 48. (c. 1821) 


7 
A nod from a Lord is a Breakfast for a Fool. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 338. (1732) 
An insolent Lord is not a Gentleman. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 638. 


" LOSS 


8 
He is a lord for a year and a day, 
And she is a lady for ever and aye. 

W. C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p.164. (1869) 
“This is said of the Lord Mayor of York and 
his spouse; the latter, it is suggested, never 
renounces at heart the fugitive dignity con- 
ferred on her husband for the year of his 
mayoralty.” 


9 
Tys sayde, there is no good accorde, 
Where euery man would be a Lorde. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
No good accord, where every Jack would be a 
lord. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Promus. No. 968. (c. 1594) 
There’s no accord where every man would be a 
lord. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 8. (1633) 


10 
[Women] might attain to a sagacity equal to 
that of the lords of the creation. 
Joun Hosart, in Letters to and from the 
Countess of Suffolk, ii, 207. (1744) 
’Tis really a mighty silly thing for a lord of the 
creation to take up his residence in a boarding- 
house where there are pretty women. 
Acnes Maria Bennett, The Beggar Girl. Bk 
ii, ch. 10. (1797) 
The Lords of Creation men we call. 
EMILY SHULDHAM, Lords of Creation. (c.1850) 


11 
A lordis herte, a purs that peiseth [weigheth] 
lihte. 

Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems (Percy), p. 160 

(c. 1430) 
A lordes stomake and a beggers pouche 
Full ill accordeth. 

ALEXANDER BaArcLay, Egloges, p. 39. (c. 1510) 
The two vnmeete companions, a lordes heart, and 
a beggers purse. 

Gasriet Harvey, Works, i, 207. (1592) 

A lords heart and a beggars purse. 

JaMEs HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 


12 
Lord of the Lord knows what. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
13 
Euery man may not be a lorde. 
Ricuarp TAVERNER, Translation of Erasmus, 
fo. 55. (1550) 


LORD, THE, see God 
LOSS 


: See also Gain and Loss 
1 
I have lost my all. (τἀμὰ διοίχεται.) 
AgscnyLus, Myrmidones. Frag. 62, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) Also ARISTOPHANES, Ecclesiazusae, 


}. 393. 
All’s lost, both labour and cost. 
Joun Cuarke, Poaroemiologia, p. 153. (1639) 
ALL 18 LOST SAVE HONOR, see under HONOR. 
18 


Losers are always in the wrong. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.446.(1855) 


LOSS 


1 
To clear out the salt-cellar. (ἁλιὰν τρυπᾶν.) 
CALLIMACHUS, Epigrams. No. 48, 1. 1. (c. 250 
Β. 6.) To lose everything. Proverbial also is 
ἁλῶν δὲ φόρτος ἔνθεν ἦλθεν ἔνθ᾽ ἔβη (The 
load of salt is gone where it came from), of 
the loss of what one never possessed. 
Thus had he brought haddocke to paddocke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 
To lose everything. 
To lose both pot and water, as the proverbe is. 
Ricnarp Hakcuyt, Voyages, ii, ii, 53. (1599) 


2 
Never believe that lost which it is possible to 
retrieve. (Ne crede amissum, quicquid repa- 
rare licebit.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichoram, \. 75. (c. 

175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p.628. 

He has not lost all who has one cast left. 
‘ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670). 


Take no sorrow of the thing lost which may 
not be recovered. 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Aesop, ii, 270. (1484) 
For tint [lost] thing care not. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (ς. 1595) 


4 
As completely at a loss . . . as a Dutchman 
without his pipe, a Frenchman without his 
mistress. an Italian without his fiddle or an 
Englishman without his umbrella. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon, Pt. ii, No. 116. 


5 
The main lost, cast the by away. 
MicuageL Drayton, Idea. Sonnet lix. (1594) 
The French say, “Aprés perdre perd on bien” 
(After losing one loses well). 


6 
They . . . snatch it all to themselves, grudg- 
ing another the least morsel, thinking all 1s 
lost that goes besides their own lips. 

DANIEL DykE, Philemon, p. 108. (1633) 
I warrant you think al] is lost that goes beside 
your own mouth. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


7 

He tint [lost] never a cow, that grate [wept] 

for a needle. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 

1595) Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ 
149 (1721), with the explanation, “It is a 
token that a man had never a great loss, who 
is immoderately griev’d for a small one.” 


“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stair. 
James T. Frexps, Ballad of the Tempest .(1849) 


9 
A wise Man’s Loss is his Secret. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 477. (1732) 
He loseth indeed, that loseth at last. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1975. 
It signifies nothing to play well, if you lose. 
snOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3045. 


Wealth lost, something lost; 
Honor lost, much lost; 
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Courage lost, all lost. 

(Gut verloren, etwas verloren; 
Ehre verloren, viel verloren; 
Mut verloren, alles verloren.) 

GOETHE (c. 1785) A variant of the old German 
proverb, ‘“Goed verloren, niet verloren; 
Moed verloren, veel verloren; Eer verloren, 
meer verloren; Ziel verloren, al verloren” 
(Money lost, nothing lost; courage lost, 
much lost; honor lost, more lost; soul lost, 
all lost). Another variation is, “When wealth 
is lost, nothing is lost; when health is lost, 
something is lost; when character is lost, all 

‘3 is lost.” 


Little losses amaze, great tame. 
ottERBERT: Jacula Prudentum. No. 1611. (1640) 


A gest as good lost as found. 

Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
As good such frendes were lost as found that 
helpeth not at neede. 

ULPIAN FULWELL, Ars Adulandi, vii, 36. (1576) 
You are better lost than found. 

CLEMENT RosiInson, A Handfull of Pleasant 

Delites, p. 14. (1584) 
Such a wife is better loste than founde. 

WHITNEY, Choice of Emblemes, p. 158. (1586) 
He is gone to seek my young mistress, and I 
think she is better lost than found. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Act iv. sc. 3. (1599) 
As good lost as found. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 316. (1605) 

I have one wild slip of a kinsman . . . but he is 
better lost than found. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 1. (1821) 
Sometimes the finding of a thing 
More sorrow than the loss doth bring. 

ELLEN T. FowLER, Fuel of Fire. Ch. 14. (1901) 


13 
It is lost that is unsought. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


14 
The cheerful loser is a winner. 
geeene HussBarD, 1001 Epigrams. (1911) 


He that loses anything and gets wisdom by it 
is a gainer by the loss. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 200. (1902) 


16 

Such a misfortune has been known to many, 
a common kind, plucked at random out of 
Fortune’s heap. (Casus multis hic cognitus 
ac iam | tritus et e medio fortunae ductus 
acervo. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiii, 1. 9. (α.Ὁ. 127) 
Quoted by Montarens, ii, 16. Juvenal is re- 
ferring to loss of money. Another Latin 
proverb is, ‘““Damna minus consueta movent” 
(Losses to which we are accustomed affect 
us less). 

It is madness, after losing all, to lose even your 
passage money. (Furor est post omnia, perdere 
naulum.) 

JuveENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 97. (ς. a. Ὁ. 120) 

TO THROW ROPE AFTER BUCKET, see ROPE. 
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4 
Better is a litel los Than a long sorwe. 
WiLL1aM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman: Prologue, 
1. 388. (1362) 
Better two seils [losses], than ane sorrow. 
Davip FErcUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
66, with the comment, “Losses may be re- 
paired, but sorrow will break the heart.” 
Better two Losses, than one Sorrow. 
Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 936. (1732) 


2 
Things that are not at all, are never lost. 
CHRISTOPHER Mariowe, Hero and Leander. 
Sestiad i, l. 276. (a. 1593) 
No man can lose what he never had. 
Warton,T he Compleat Angler.Pt.i, ch.v.(1653) 
3 


When we have done our best, all’s but put 
into a riven dish. 
MIDDLETON AND DEKKER, The Roaring Girle. 
Act iv, se. 2. (1611) 
All’s lost that’s put in a riven dish. All is lost 
that is bestowed on an ungrateful person. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1670) 
All’s lost that is pour’d into a crack’d Dish. 
Tromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 546. (1732) 


4 
You can’t lose me, Charlie. 
Harry 5. ΜΠ ΕΚ. Title and refrain of popular 
song. (1893) 
You wouldn’t be lost in the shuffle. 
MANNING Lone, False Alarm, p. 74, (1943) 


5 

Verily a man of understanding hath lost noth- 
ing, if he yet have himself. (Certes, l-homme 
d’entendement n’a rien perdu, s’il a soy 
mesme. ) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) In up- 
holding this thesis, Montaigne quotes Stil- 
phon who lost wife, children and all his pos- 
sessions, and could yet say, “Thank God, I 
have lost nothing of my own.” 

I have lost all and found myself. 

Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 198. (1639) 
If I have lost the ring, yet the fingers are still 
here. (Se ben ho perso I’ anello, ho pur anche le 
dita.) 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
100. (1852) An Italian proverb. “In it is as- 
serted the comparative indifference of that 
loss which reaches but to things external to 
us, so long as we ourselves remain.” 


6 
Hit is an olde curtesye at the cardes perdy, 
to let the leser haue hys wordes. 
Sir THomas More, The Debellacyon of Salem 
and Bizance. (1533) Works (1577), p. 1018. 
Reason and custome (they say) afoords 
Alwaie to let the loosers haue their woords. 
Jonn HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
But I can give the loser leave to chide, .. . 
And well such losers may have leave to speak. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iii, 1, 182. (1590) 
We'll give losers leave to talk. 
Tuomas Nase, Pierce Penilesse. (1592) 


LOSS 


Losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 
SUAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iii, 1, 233. 
(1593) The Italians say, “A causa perduta 
parole assai” (Plenty of words when the 
cause is lost). 
I can giue the loser leaue to speake. 

Unknown, First Part of the Contention be- 
twixt Yorke and Lancaster, p. 36. (1594) 
The wisest men have beene .. . pleased, that 

losers should have their words. 

Sir Epwin Sanpys, Europae Speculum, Ὁ. 123. 

(1599) 
Giue losers leaue to prate. 

Sir THoMaAs HErsBeErt, Travels, Ὁ. 47. (1634) 
Give losers leave to talk. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 604. (1640) 
Give winners leave to laugh, and losers to speak, 
or else both will take leave to themselves. 

THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1655) 
You’ve saved your money, and the loser may be 
allow’d the liberty of speaking. 

Joun WILSON, The Projectors. Act iv. (1665) 
Give losing gamesters leave to talk. Suffer men 
who have losses and wrongs, to express their re- 
sentments. 

KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 123. (1721) 

We must give losers Jeave to talk, you know. 

Grorce Cotman, sr., Man and Wife. Act iii. 

(1769) 
The captain, who had lost, . . . was in the pout- 
ing mood not unusual to losers, and which, says 
the proverb, must be allowed to them. 

WALTER Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 

48. (1818) “The loser pays” is another prov- 
erb about losers, as in the old French prov- 
erb, “C’est la coutume de Lorris, οὐ le 
battu paye l’amende” (It is the custom of 
Lorris [Loiret] where the one who is beaten 
: pays the fine). 
You lose, and have no thanks in your loss. 
(Perdis, et in damno gratia nulla tuo.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, |. 434. (c. 1. B.C.) 
Lesser losses are wont to be of great advantage. 
(Esse solent magno damna minora bono.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 672. (c. 1 B.C.) 


8 
Let nothing be lost, said our Saviour. But 
that is lost which is misused. 


WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
70. (1693) 


9 
I’ve lost the kernel and kept the shell. (Nu- 
culeum amisi, retinui putamina.) 
PLautus, Captivi, 1. 655. (c. 200 B.C.) 
What’s lost is lost. (Quod periit, periit.) 
PLautus, Cistellaria, 1. 703. (c. 200 B.C.) 


10 

The loss that is not known is not a loss. 

(Dimissum quod nescitur non amittitur. ) 
PuBLILIusS Syrus,Sententiae.No.161.(c.43 B.C.) 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stol’n, 

Let him not know 't, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 342. (1605) 


LOSS 
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What loss feels he that wot not what he loses? 
Broome, Merry Beggars. Act i, sc. 1. (a. 1745) 


1 
Loss pains the miser, not the wise man. 
(Avarus damno potius quam sapiens dolet.) 

PusLivius Syrus, Sententiae. No.25.(c. 43 B.C.) 
How pitiable it is to lose what few possess! 
(Quam miserum est id quod pauci habent amit- 
tere!) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 574. 
To lose what is not your own is not to lose but 
to give back. (Reddit non perdit cui quod alienum 
est perit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 642. 


2 
Better to close the shop in the morning than 
to sell the stock at a loss. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. ix, Apol. 2. (c. 1257) 

3 

No man can lose very much when but a 
driblet remains. (Nemo multum ex stilicidio 
potest perdere. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.|xx, sec.5.(a. a. Ὁ. 64) 
He that hath lyttle to spende, hath not much to 
lose. 

JouHn Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 243 (1580) The Italians say, ‘“Guar- 
dati da chi non ha che perdere” (Beware of 
one who has nothing to lose). Goethe says, 
“Fiirchterlich Ist einer der nichts zu verlieren 
hat” (Terrible is he who has nothing to lose). 


4 

There is no difference between grief for some- 
thing lost and the fear of losing it. (In aequo 
est autem amissae rei miseratio et timor 
amittendae. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvili, sec. 6. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
It is irrational and ignoble to renounce the ac- 
quisition of what we want for fear of losing it. 
(ἄτοπος δὲ καὶ ἀγεννὴς ὁ τῷ φόβῳ THs ἀποβολῆς 
τὴν κτῆσιν ὧν χρὴ προϊέμενο!.) 

ΡΙΌΟΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Solon.Ch.7, sec.1.(c.a. Ὁ. 110) 
5 
It is not lost that comes at last. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. 

iv, ch, 4. (1612) 
It’s never lost that comes at last. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 295. (1639) 
Though long it be, yeares may repay the debt; 
None loseth that, which he tn time may get. 

Ropert HERRICK, Long Lookt for Comes at 

Last. (1648) 
It is not lost, if it comes at last. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2999. (1732) 
6 
A man cannot have one losse, but more will 
ffolowe. 

WILLIAM SPELMAN, A Dialoge Between Two 

Travellers, Ὁ. 3. (c. 1595) MISFORTUNES 
NEVER COME SINGLY, see under MISFORTUNE. 


7 
Loss is no shame. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, 
canto v, st. 15 (1590) 


Loss embraces shame. 

GeorcEeE HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 605. 
(1640) The French say, “Qui perd, péche” 
(Who loses, sins). 

8 


The loss was ours. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


9 
Let that which is lost be for God. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
66. (1852) A Spanish proverb, based on the 
story of the man making his will and pro- 
viding that if a certain cow, which hac 
strayed and been long missing, should be 
found it should be for his children; if it was 
not found it should be for God. 

NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, See DEATH: EUPHE- 
MISMS. 


LOT, see Destiny 
LOTHARIO 


10 
Is this that Haughty, Gallant, Gay Lothario? 
NicHotas Rowe, The Fair Penitent. Act v, sc 
1. (1703) 
The gay Lothario dresses for the fight. 
Unknown, The World. No. 202. (1756) 
Both gay Lotharios. 

Moore, Intercepted Letters, viii, 31. (1812) 
No woman could have been more flattered and 
courted by Lotharios and lady-killers than Lady 
Castleton had been. 

Lorp Lytton, The Caxtons, xviii, 6. (1849) 

A devil of a fellow—a regular Lothario. 

W. S. GILBERT, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 

A gay Lothario. A merry male heart-breaker or 
woman-chaser: [a cliché since] C. 19-20. From 
Rowe’s play. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Cliichés: Gay (1941) 


LOUD 
ΤΊ 


Loude as any thunder. 
CHAUCER (?), The Hous of Fame. Bk. iii, |. 591. 
(c. 1383) 
Loud as a horn. 
James Howe xt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1670) 


12 
Mixt with a learned lecture of ill language, 
Louder than Tom o’ Lincoln. 
JOHN FLETCHER, The Woman’s Prize. Act iii, 
sc. 4. (1639) The great cathedral bell. 
As loud as Tom of Lincoln. .. . Tom of Lin- 
coln may be called the Stentor (fifty lesser bells 
may be made out of him) of all in this county. 
THOMAS FULLER,Worthies (1840) ,ii,267.(1662) 
(She] is as loud as Tom of Lincoln. 
Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 30. (1818) 


13 
The shirts too “loud” in pattern. 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 39. (1849) 
The girls were dreadfully loud in their dress. 
Joun Strance WINTER (Mrs. ARTHUR STAN- 
NARD). Mrs. Bob, p. 118. (1889) 
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LOUSE 


1 
Nits will be lice. 
B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. H7. (1690) 
Oliver Cromwell’s coarse but descriptive proverb 
.. . “Nits will be lice.” 
Isaac D’IsrAELI, Curiosities of Literature. Ser. 
ii, i, 431. (1823) 


2 
Am I to be troubled by that louse Pantilius? 
(Men moveat cimex Pantilius? ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 78. 


3 
Up-tailes all, and a lowse for the hang-man. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act i, 
sc. 3. (1598) 
{They ] care not a louse for me now. 
Tuomas Otway, Friendship in Fashion. (1678) 
I don’t care a louse if I never see it again. 
᾿ CHESTERFIELD, Letters (1792), ii, 219. (1749) 


I care not I, sir, not three skips of a louse. 
Pen Jonson, A Tale of a Tub Act ii, sc.1.( 1633) 

And temper it with three leaps of a lowse. 
Roxburghe Ballads, viii, 426. (a. 1674) 

Τὶς not that I value the money three skips of a 

louse. 

: Swit, Mrs. Harris’s Petition. (1700) 


But yif a lous couthe lepe I con hit not i-leue 
Heo scholde wandre on that walk hit was so 
thred-bare. 

Wiitram LaNctLanp, Piers Plowman. Text A, 

passus v, I. 112. (1362) 
He hath made my gowne so bare that a lowse 
can get no holde on it. 

Partscrave, La Langue Francoyse, p. 620.(1530) 
Truth among clothyers hath lesse harborowe then 
the lowce upon a thrydbare cloth. 

Witr1aMm ΘΡΕΙΜΑΝ, A Dialogue between Two 

Travellers, p. 116. (c. 1595) 
If a Louse miss its Footing on his Coat, ’twill be 
sure to break its Neck. 
ὲ THomaS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2661.(1732) 


I say, Mr. Gossett, have you got the spirit of 
a louse? 
FREDERICK Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Ch. 12. (1836) 


7 
He loueth her with suche a lewd lowsye loue, 
as the lewde lousy louver in lechery loueth 
himself. 
Sirk THoMas More, Confutation of Tindale. 
Works (1557), p. 463/2. (1532) 
Base birth and lowsy lynage. 
RicHarp Grarron, Chronicle, ii, 613. (1568) 
Lowsie and not worth a straw. 
Tnomas Nasne, Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden, p. 34. (1596) 
The lousiest, lowest story. 
R. L. Stevenson, Catriona, p. 65. (1893) 


8 
It is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love. 
SHaxespearz, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
1, 20. (1601) 


LOVE 


9 
You may have an even hand to throw a louse 
in the fire. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
A louse is a man’s companion, but a flea is a 
dog’s companion. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
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See also Beauty and Love; Kyes and Love; 
Friendship and Love; Woman and Love; 
Youth and Love 


᾿ I—Now What Is Love? 
1 


When you're forty or so, you may look on 
love as a sort of captivating robber—who 
chatted so sweetly, as he plucked your destiny 
out of your pocket. 
Puiu Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 
11 
Love, it is an hateful pees, 
A free acquitaunce, without relees, 
A trouthe, fret full of falshede, 
A sikernesse, al set in drede. 
CuHaucer,Romaunt of the Rose, 1.4703.(c.1365) 
Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full nor fasting. 


SAMUEL Danik1, Love is a Sickness. (a. 1619) 
12 


Love is merely the exchange of two fantasies 
and the contact of two skins. (L’amour n’est 
que l’échange de deux fantasies et le contact de 
deux épidermes. ) 

NiIcotaS CHAMFORT, Maximes. (c. 1780) 
Quoted by Joun Lopwick, Running to Para- 
dise, p. 144. 

Love is a stupidity of two. (L’amour est une 
sottise faite 4 deux.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 
GuILtton, Napoléon, p. 299. 

13 
Love is a razor, cleansing being well us’d, 
But fetcheth blood still being the least abus’d. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, Bussy d’Ambois. Act iii. 

(1604) 


14 

The Stoics define love as the endeavor to 
form a friendship inspired by beauty. (Stoici 
amorem ipsum conatum amicitiae faciendae 
ex pulcritudinis spetie definiunt. ) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iv, 
ch. 34, sec. 72. (B.c. 45) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 27, the French being, “L’amour est 
Venvie d’obtenir l’amitié d’une personne qui 


nous attire par sa beauté.” 
18 


Love is a spaniel that prefers even punish- 
ment from one hand to caresses from another. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 279. (1820) 


16 
Love’s the noblest frailty of the mind. 
Drypin, Indian Emperour. Act iii, sc. 2. (1665) 
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Love’s but the frailty of the mind, 
When ’tis not with ambition join’d. 
CONGREVE, Way of World. Act iii, sc. 12. (1700) 


4 
Love is the blossom where there blows 
Every thing that lives or grows. 
GILES FLETCHER, Christ’s Victory. (1610) 
Love is the tyrant of the heart. 
Joun Foro, The Lover’s Melancholy. Act iii, 
sc. 3, I. 105. (1628) 
Love is a sweet tyranny, because the lover en- 
dureth his torments willingly. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.446.(1855) 


2 
Love is a platform upon which all ranks meet. 


W. 5. Givpert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act ii. (1878) 
3 


Love and desire are the spirit’s wings to great 
deeds. (Lust und Liebe sind die Fittige zu 
grossen Thaten.) 

: GOETHE, Iphigenia auf Tauris. Act ii, sc. i.(1787) 


Love is a lock that linketh noble minds. 
ROBERT GREENE, Alcida. (1588) 
Ah, what is love? It is a pretty thing, 
As sweet unto a shepherd as a king. 
ROBERT GREENE, The Shepherd’s Wife’s Song. 
(c. 1592) 
What thing is love? ... 
It is a prick, it is a sting; 
It is a pretty, pretty thing; 
It is a fire, it is a coal, 
Whose flame creeps in at every hole. 
GEORGE. PEELE, The Hunting of Cupid. (a. 1600) 
What is love? ’tis nature’s treasure, 
"Tis the storehouse of her joys. 
CHATTERTON, The Revenge. Act i, sc. 2. (1795) 


5 


Love is a leven, and a loving kisse 
The Leven of a loving sweet-heart is. 
RosBert Herrick, Leven. (1648) 
Love is a circle that doth restlesse move 
In the same sweet eternity of love. 
Rosert Herrick, Love, What It Is. 
Love is a Circle, and an Endlesse Sphere; 
From good to good, revolving here, & there. 
4 Rospert Herrick, Upon Love. 


Love is a game in which both players always 
cheat. 


; E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


Loue is leche of lyf, and next owre lorde selue, 

And also the graith gate that goth in-to heuene. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus i, 1. 201. (1377) 


Loue is a Poyson, and therefore by Poyson it 
must be mayntayned. 
Jonn Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 346. (1580) 


Love is like a mushroom. No roots and deadly 
Poison. 


; JEAN Wenn, No Match for Murder,p.120.(1942) 


Love is nothing else but a thirst to enjoy a 
desired object. (L’Amour n’est aultre chose 
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que la soif de cette jouissance, en un subject 
desiré. ) 

MonraicnE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
To Socrates, love is an appetite of generation by 
the mediation of beauty. (Pour Socrate, ]’amour 
est appetit de generation, par l’entremise de la 
beaulté.) 
j MONFAIONE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 


Love is the occupation of the idle man, the 
distraction of the warrior, the peril of the 
sovereign. (L’amour est l’occupation de 
l'homme oisif, la distraction du guerrier, 
l’écueil du soverain. ) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. See GUILLON, 
Napoléon, p. 299. 
Love is the business of the idle, but the idleness 
of the busy. 


: Lorp Lytton, Rienzi. Ch. 4. (1835) 
1 


. . . love is the jewel that wins the world. 
ποῖα O’NEILL, Beauty’s Flower. (c. 1930) 


Love is a kind of warfare. (Militiae species 
amor est.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1]. 233. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Love is a kind of warre; Hence, those who feare, 
No cowards must his royall Ensignes beare. 


ROBERT HERRICK, On Love. (1648) 
13 


Love is a kind of anxious fear. (Res est 
solliciti plena timoris amor. ) 

Ovin, Heroides. Epis. i, }. 12. (c. 10 8. 6.) 
4 


1 
Love is the best instructor. (Amor magister est 
optimus. ) 


Puiny, Letters. Bk. iv, epis. 19. (c. a. Ὁ. 98) 
15 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the law. (ἡ ἀγάπη 
τῷ πλησίον κακὸν οὐκ ἐργάζεται - πλήρωμα οὖν 
νόμου ἡ ἀγάπη.) 
New Testament: Romans, xiii, 10. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vidgate is, “Dilectio proximi malum non 


operatur. Plenitudo ergo legis est dilectio.” 
16 


Love is an egotism of two. (L’amour est un 
égoisme a deux. ) 
55 TOE DE SALLE, Epigram. (c. 1760) 


Love is a familiar; Love is a devil: there is 
no evil angel but Love. 
᾿ς ἩΛΕΈΒΕΕΛΒΕ; Love's Labour’s Lost, i, 2, 177. 


Love is the salt of life. 


JOHN SHEFFIELD, Ode On Love. Canto v. (a. 
1721) 


Love is a pleasing but a various clime. 
Pe ae SHENSTONE, Elegy. No. 5. (a. 1763) 


Love in its essence is spiritual fire. 


SWEDENBORG, True Christian Religion. Sec. 31. 
(1734) 


21 
Love is a thirst that is never slaked. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoarrau, Early Spring in Massachusetts 
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1 
All true love is grounded on esteem. 
GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, True 
Love. (a. 1687) 
Wedded love is founded on esteem. 
ὃ ExvijaAg Fenton, Mariamne. (1723) 


Love is a sour delight, a sugar’d grief, 
A living death, an ever-dying life. 
Tuomas Watson, The Passionate Centurie of 
Loue. (1582) 
Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears: 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall and a preserving sweet. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1,196.(1595) 
Love is a fiend, a fire, a heaven, a hell, 
Where pleasure, pain, and sad repentance dwell. 
RicHaArRD BARNFIELD, The Shepherd’s Content. 
St. 38. (1595) 
Love is all in fire, and yet is ever freezing; 
Love is much in winning, yet is more in leesing: 
Love is ever sick, and yet is never dying; 
Love is ever true, and yet is ever lying. 
THomas Mippteton, Bilurt. Act ii, sc. 2. (1602) 
Love is a flame to burn out human wills, 
Love is a flame to set the will on fire, 
Love is a flame to cheat men into mire. . . 
Love puts such bitter poison on Fate’s arrow. 
JoHN MaASEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye 
Street. Pt. ii, st. 42. (1912) 


Love is a transitive verb. 
Anonymous, Meditalions in Wall Street, Ὁ. 
85. (1940) 


Now I know what love is. (Nunc scio quid 
sit Amor. ) 

VerciL, Eclogues. Ecl. viii, 1. 43. (37 5.6.) 
You see what Loue is, begon with griefe, con- 
tinued with sorrowe, ended with death. A paine 
full of pleasure, a ioye replenished ‘vith misery, 
a Heauen, a Hell, a God, a Diuell. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 304. (1580) 


IIl—Love: Apothegms 


5 
Two things only a man cannot hide: that he 
is drunk, and that he is in love. 

ANTIPHANES, Fragment. (c. A.D. 336) See 

MEINEKE, Frag. Comicorum Graecorum, iii, 
3. The Latin proverb is “Amor tussisque 
ὩΣ celantur” (Love and a cough cannot be 
16). 
Luken luue at the end wil kith. (Concealed love 
in the end will show itself.] 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 4276. (c. 1300) 
Foure thinge cannot be kept close, Loue, the 
cough, fyre and sorowe. 

James Sanrorp, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 

196. (1572) 
Sixe things can neuer hide them selues, A scabbe 
in a hande, a cough at a feaste, an awle in a 
bagge, a strumpette in a wyndowe, pouertye in 
pride, and wantonness in lust. 

Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. (1578) 
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Fire can-not be hydden in the flaxe with-out 
smoake nor Muske in the bosome with-out smell, 
nor loue in the breast with-out suspition. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 425. (1580) 

There are four things cannot be hydden. 1 The 
cough. 2 Loue. 3 Anger. 4 And sorrow. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), vii, 294. 
(1590) 

A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would be hid; love’s night is noon. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 159. (1599) 
Age is like love, it cannot be hid. 

THOMAS DEKKER, Old Fortunatus. Act ii, sc. 

2. (1600) 
Love and a cough cannot be hid. 

RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Amour. (1611) 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 52. (1640) 
etc., etc. 

Love and a cough cannot be hid. . . . The French 
and Italians add to these two the itch. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 47. (1670) 
Love, a cough, smoke, and money cannot long 
be concealed. (Amour, toux, fumée, et argent Ne 
se peuvent cacher longuement.) 

Le Roux pve Lincy, Proverbs Frangais. Vol. 
li. p. 237. The French also say, “Amour, toux, 
et fumée En secret ne sont demurée” (Love, 
a cough, and smoke will not dwell in secret), 
and the Italians have the same proverb, 
“Amor, tosse, e fumo Malamente si nascon- 
dono.” The Germans have love and a cough 
only, “Lieben und Husten lassen sich nicht 
verbergen.” There are two Spanish forms, 
“Amores, dolores, dineros No pueden estar 
secretos” (Love, griefs, and dollars cannot 
be kept secret), and “ΕἸ amor verdadero no 
sufre cosa encubierta” (True love endures no 
concealment). The Italians elaborate this 
idea, “Νὲ amor, πὸ tosse, né rogna, né pancia, 
no se po sconder’”’ (Love, a cough, the itch, 
and the belly cannot be hid), the reference of 
course being to a pregnant belly. There are 
many English variants, “Love and a sneeze 
cannot be hid,” “Nature and love cannot be 
concealed,” “Love and poverty are hard to 
hide,” and so on. 

No disguise can long conceal love, where it really 
exists, nor counterfeit it, where it does not exist. 
(Il n’y a point de déguisement qui puisse long- 
temps cacher l’amour οὐ i} est, ni le feindre ou 
il n’est pas.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 70. (1665) 
Love and murder will out. 

Wi1t1amM ConcREvE, The Double-Dealer. Act 

iv, sc. 2. (1694) See also under MURDER 
Love and light cannot be hid. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 242. (1721) 
Love, the Itch, and a Cough cannot be hid. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3298. (1732) 
The French is, “Amour, la tousee, et la gale 
ne se peuvent céler.” 

Love, cough, and smoke, can’t well be hid. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
Love and a red nose cannot be hid. 

Tuomas Horcrorr, Duplicity.Act li,sc.1.(1781) 
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They say a big stomach and a love affair are two 
things that can’t be hid. 
ALLAN UppecraFF, The Hills Look Down, Ὁ. 
20. (1941) 
Love and a cold cannot be hid. 
PATRICIA WENTWORTH, The Chinese Shawl, Ὁ. 
175. (1943) 


1 

Love can finde entrance, not only into an open 
Heart; but also into a Heart well fortified, if 
watch be not well kept. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Love. (1597) 
Nuptiall love maketh Mankinde; Friendly love 
perfecteth it; but Wanton love Corrupteth, and 
Imbaseth it. 

: Francis BAcon, Essays: Of Love. , 


It is so sweet to be loved for one’s self. (Il 
est si doux d’étre aimé pour soi-méme. ) 
BEAuMARCHAIS, Le Barbier de Seville. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1775) 
T loved him for himself alone. 
R.B.SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act i, sc. 3. (1775) 
Wilt not thou love me for myself alone? 
; Macautay, Lines Written 30 July, 1847. 


That woman, whom I supposed devoted to 
me, loves another man: still another man 
loves her: a certain other woman is in love 
with me. Fie on all of us—and on the god of 
love! 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 2. (c. 50 B.C.) 
Her I would have who will not, and her who 
will, I would not. (Hanc volo, quae non vult; 
illam, quae vult, ego nolo.) 

j Avusonius, Epigrams. No. Ivi. (c. A.D. 380) 


I must love you and leave you. 

J. C. BripceE, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 79. (1917) 
Flotsam and leave ’em—that’s me from now on. 
Dorotuy Parker, The Little Hours. (1926) 
Love ’em and leave ’em smells of the vaudeville 

stage, and thus bespeaks a sophisticated origin. 
ARCHER TAYLOR, The Proverb, p. 36. (1931) 

His nickname ought to be “Love-’em-and-Leave- 

em” Joe. 

; PETER CHENEY, Dark Dust, Ὁ. 51. (1943) 


Wine and love constrained me; whereof the 
one dragged me, the other allowed me not 
to away with rashness. (ἄκρητος καὶ "Ἔρως μ’ 
ἠνάγκασαν.) 
oa Epigrams. No. xliii, 1. 3. (c. 250 
B.C, 
The two inexorable gods of wine and love urged 
on this side and on that. (Hac Amor hac Liber, 
durus uterque deus.) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. i, no.3,].14.(¢.26 B.C.) 
“Liber,” because it releases men from care. 
With love and wine are strife and pleasure knit: 
Take to your heart the joy, the strife omit. 
(Cum venere et baccho lis est et iuncta voluptas: 
δ ook est animo complectere, sed fuge 
es. 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 30. (c. 175 B.C.) 
It is Love and moderate wine coursing through 
my temples . . . that are my escorts. (Ergo Amor 
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et modicum circa mea tempora vinum mecum est.) 


Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, no. 6, 1. 37. (c. 13 B.C.) 
6 


Wel wot ye that love is free. 
CHAUCER (?), tr., Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
3431. (c. 1365) 
Love is a thing as any spirit free. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 39. (c. 1386) 
What, verray fool, think wel that love is free. 
Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 748. 


7 
He was as ful of love and paramour 
As is the hyve ful of hony swete. 
CwHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Cokes Tale, 
1. 8. (c. 1386) 
His brest was hool, with-oute for to sene, 
But in his herte ay was the arwe kene. 
CuHaucer, The Frankeleyns Tale, 1. 383. 


8 
Qui bien aime a tard oublie. (Who loves well 
is slow to forget.) 

CHAUCER (?), The Parlement of Foules, 1}. 679. 
(c. 1382) An old saying, probably the title 
or refrain of a French ballad. 

Sound love is not soon forgotten. 

G. F. NortHALL, Folk-Phrases of Four Coun- 

ties, p. 23. (1894) 


9 
Though men drawe swerd his freend to slo. 
He may not hewe hir love atwo. 
CuHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, |. 5521. 
(c. 1365) 
If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two. 
Unknown. Old rhyme. 
If you love me as I love you, 
What knife can cut our love in two? 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, An Old Song. (1886) 
10 
To loven wel, and in a worthy place; 
Thee oughte not to clepe it hap, but grace. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, }. 
895. (c. 1380) 
11 
The fyr of love, wher-fro god me blesse. 
CHAucER (Ὁ), Trotlus and Criseyde Bk. i, 1. 
436. (c. 1380) 
The hote fyr of love him brende. 
CHAUCER (?), Trodus and Criseyde, i, 490. 
Frye in the flames of love. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 57. (1579) 
12 


But al so cold in love, towardes thee, 
Thy lady is, as frost in winter mone, 
And thou fordoon, as snow in fyr is sone. 
CHAUCER (Ὁ), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
§23. (c. 1380) 


13 
Eek for to winne love in sondry ages, 
In sondry londes, sondry been usages. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
27. (c. 1380) 
Both might and mallice, deceyte and treacherye, 
all periurye, any impietie may lawfully be com- 
mitted in loue, which is lawlesse. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 93. (1579) 
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All stratagems 
In love, and that the sharpest war, are lawful. 

FLETCHER AND MASSINGER, The Lovers’ Prog- 

ress. Act v, sc. 2. (1623) 
Advantages are lawful in love and war. 

Apura BEHN, The Emperor of the Moon. Act 
i, sc. 3. (1677) 

Stratagems ever were allow’d of in love and war. 

SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE, The Man’s Bewitch’d. 
Act v, se. 1. (1709) 

All is fair in love and war. 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 50. (1850) 
Fitcu, Captain Jinks. Act iii. (1901) Fitz- 
SIMMONS, Tied for Murder, Ὁ. 9. (1943) ete., 
etc. The French say, “En amour la ruse est 
de bonne guerre.” 

All’s fair in love—an’ war—an’ politics. 

Grorce Avg, County Chairman. Act iii. (1903) 
It’s love in a manner of speaking, and it’s cer- 
tainly war. Everything dirty goes. 

STALLINGS AND ANDERSON, What Price Glory? 

Act i, sc. 2. (1924) 


1 
How hard to please are those who love. 
(Quam sint morosi, qui amant.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. xv, sc. 1. 
(53 B.c.) Quoted as a proverb. 


2 
Love locks no cupboards. 
JOHN CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 26. (1639) 
And all for the love of the cubbard. 
rata in Roxburghe Ballads, vi, 529. (c. 
16 
Cream-pot love. Such as young fellows pretend 
to dairy-maids, to get cream and other good things 
of them. Some say cupboard love. 
Joun Ray, Exglish Proverbs, p. 69. (1678) 
A cupboard love is seldom true. 
Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1757. 
See also FRIENDSHIP: Pot FRIENDSHIP. 


3 
He loves me as the cat doth love mustard. 
Joun CrLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 235. (1639) 
HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 2, has, “As the catt 
licks mustard.” 
To love it as a dog loves a whip. 
Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 287. (1678) 
I love Mr. Neverout as the devil loves holy water. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
He loves her as the devil loves holy water. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. 


4 

Can true love be anything but exacting? How 
can our sense of duty allow us to abstain 
from admonition? 

ConFucius, Analects.(c,500 8. Cc.) Giles, tr., p.66. 
Held fast in the fetters of love. (Amore vinctum- 
que adtines.) 

Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 180. (190 B.C.) 

Love he that will; it best likes me 
To have my neck from Loves yoke free. 

Rosgrt Herricx, Of Love. (1648) 

Where there is much love, there are usually but 
few freedoms. (Donde hay mucho amor no suele 
haber demasiada desenvoltura.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 65. (1615) 
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5 
Love, that all gentle hearts so quickly know. 
(Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto v, 1. 100. (c. 1300) 
With a look his herte wex a-fire. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 

229. (c. 1380) 
She lovede Right fro the firste sighte. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, ii, 668. 
None ever lov’d, but at first sight they lov’d. 

GEORGE CHapMAN, The Blind Beggar of Alex- 
andria. (1598) 

Where both deliberate the love is slight: 
Who euer lov’d that lov’d not at first sight ? 

CHRISTOPHER Marlowe, Hero and Leander. 
Sestiad i, 1. 176. (1598) 

Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 
“Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 5, 82. (1600) 
At the first sight They have changed eyes. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 440. (1611) 
The Latin phrase is, “Primo intuitu” (At 
the first glance). 

Love not at the first look. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 28. (1639) 
I saw and loved. 

Epwarp Gipson, Memoirs. Vol. i,p.106.(a.1704) 
Looking liked, and liking loved. 

Scott, Marmion. Canto v, Intro., |. 78. (1808) 
I begin to believe in love at first sight. 

J. K. Pautoine, Bucktails. Act v, sc. 1. (1815) 
Sometimes love has been implanted by a single 
glance. 

Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 311. (1817) 
Israel Zangwill is credited with, “The only 
true love is love at first sight; second sight 
dispels it.” 

The unqualified desire of a man to buy clothes 
and build fires for a woman for a whole lifetime 
at first sight of her is not uncommon. 

O. Henry, Past One at Rooney’s. (1910) 

This time he felt it was love at first sight. 

Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 4. (1941) 
Name for quick romance: blisskrieg. 

Ε WALTER WINCHELL, Syndicated Column.(1941) 


Two of a trade ne’er love. 
THOMAS DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Act ii, 
sc. 4. (1604) See under TRAbE. 
The shortest ladies love the longest men. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act 
ili, sc. 3. (a. 1616) 
The fairest ladies like the blackest men. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcuer, Love's Cure, iii, 4. 
BLACK MEN ARE PEARLS, see under BLACK. 


7 
All for Love, and the World Well Lost. 
JouHN Dryven. Title of play on the same theme 
as SHAKeEspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
(1678) 
All for Love, or the World well lost. 
Swift, Robin and Harry, |. 20. (1729) 
Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle? 
He was all for love, and a little for the bottle. 
Dispin, Captain Wattle and Miss Roe. (1790) 
All for love and the world well lost. 
H.C. Barry, The Bishop's Crime, p.292.(1941) 
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a 


1 
All love is lost but upon God alone. 
Wittram Dunsar, The Merle and the Night- 
ingale. (c. 1500) 
Not God above gets all Men’s Love. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6105. (1732) 


2 
True love kythes [shows itself] in time of 
need. 

Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 98. (c. 
1595) Cited by Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
326, who adds the Latin, ‘“‘Amicus certus in 
re incerta cernitur” (The true friend is dis- 
cerned in adversity). See under FRIENDS AND 
ADVERSITY. 


3 
Who loves me, follows me! (Qui m’aime me 
suivre! ) 
FrANcois I oF FRANCE, at the battle of Mari- 
gnano, 13 Sept., 1515. 
Let him that loves me follow me. (Qui me ayme 
si me fuyue.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 33. (1534) 
If the ensigns fail you, rally to my white plume: 
you will always find it in the path of honor and 
victory ! 
Henry IV oF FRANCE, at the battle of Ivry, 
14 March, 1590. 
Press where you see my white plume shine, amidst 
the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 
Navarre ! 
T. B. Macautay, lvury. (1842) 


4 

I love you well, but touch not my Pocket. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2618. (1732) 

Love and Envy make a Man pine. 

Love and Madness judge of Things much alike. 

Love and Pride stock Bedlam. 

Love is wont rather to ascend than descend. 

Love me more, and honour me less. 

_ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3280-93. 


9 
There is more Pleasure in loving, than in 
being beloved. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4900. (1732) 
However, the Germans say, “Liebe ohne 
Gegenliebe ist wie eine Frage ohne Antwort” 
(Love without return is like a question with- 
out an answer). 


Where there is much Love, there is much 
Mistake. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5685, (1732) 
Where there is no Love, all are Faults. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5676. (1732) 


Put off for a year or twa this calf love. 

Joun Gart, The Entail. Ch. 14. (1823) 
Calf-love was making a fool of this unfledged 
fellow. 

R. D. Bracxore, Cripps the Carrier. Ch. 33. 

(1876) There is a proverb, “Calf love, half 


ἢ love; old love, cold love.” 


Rather love by the ear than like by the eye. 
Rosert Greene, The Mirrour of Modestie 
(1584) Works, iii, 10. 
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Love filleth not the hand with pelf but the eye 
with pleasure. 
Rosert GREENE, Farewell to Follie. (1587) 
Love beginneth in gold and endeth in beggary. 
ROBERT GREENE, Never Too Late. (1590) 
9 


Far worse it is To lose than never to have 
tasted bliss. (Che mai Non v’avere ὁ provate, 
ὁ possedute. ) 

GIAMBATTISTA GuaRINI, Pastor Fido. (1590) 
Say what you will, ’tis better to be left, than 
never to have been lov’d. 

ConGREVE, Way of the World, Act ii,sc.1.(1700) 
Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved. 

GEORGE CraBBE, Tales: The Struggles of Con- 

science, 1. 46. (1812) 
It is best to love wisely, no doubt; but to love 
“τ is better than not to be able to love 
at all. 

THACKERAY, Pendennis, Ch. 6. (1849) 

I hold it true, whate’er befall: 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; 

*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

TENNYSON, In Memoriam. Pt. xxvii, st. 4.(1850) 
Love well who will, love wise who can, 

But love, be loved. 
Joaquin MILLer, Walker in Nicaragua. Chant 
iii, st. 8. (1871) 
Τὶς better to have loved and lost than never to 
have lost at all. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 


77. (1901) Frequently printed “loved at all.” 
10 


At the gate which suspition commeth in, love 
goeth out. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 23. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Love is sweetest seasoned with suspect. 
GEorGE CLIFFoRD, To Cynthia. (1597) 


1Ἱ 

And be as joyful as thou can; 

Love hath no joye of sorowful man. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, 

(c. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 2287. (c. 1365) 

Ay be as merry as he can, 

For love ne’er delights in a sorrowful man. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 55. (1678) 

12 


Thou shalt no why! be in oo stat, 

But whylom cold and whylom hat; 

Now reed as rose, now yelowe and fade. 
Such sorowe, I trowe, thou never hade; 
Cotidien, ne [yit] quarteyne [quartan ague] 
It is nat so ful of peyne. 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., I. 2397. (c. 1365) 

His hote love was cold and al y-queynt 
{ quenched]. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 

l. 668. (c. 1386) 
Hot loue is sone cold. 

Ricward Wartrorn, Werke for Housholders, 
sig. D7. (1537) Cited by Heywood, Lyly, 
Ray, Fuller, and many others. The Scots say. 
“Love ower het soon cools.” 
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Where loue had apeered in him to hir alway 
Hotte as a toaste, it grew cold as a kay. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Gay love, God save it: so soon hot, so soon cold. 
NIcoLas UpDALL, Roister Doister, iv, 8. (a. 1553) 
Thys proverbe olde: 
Hastye love is soone hot and soone cold. 
ὌΝΚΝΟΥΝ, Wyt and Science, |. 645. (c. 1570) 
Such hot loue, such colde desire. 
JoHN LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 
Loue that’s soon’st hot, is euer soon’st cold. 
GeorcE WITHER, Fidelia, |. 4. (1617) 
Love in extreames, can never long endure. 
ROBERT HERRICK, A Caution. (1648) 
The love that’s too violent will not last long. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 163. (1721) 


It is better to love two too many than one 
too few. 
Sir Joun Harincron, Epigrams. (c. 1612) 


It is an ancient story Yet is it ever new. (Es 
ist eine alte Geschichte, Doch bleibt sie im- 
mer neu.) 

HErnricH HEINE, Lyrisches Intermezzo. (1827) 


3 
The prouerbe sayis “als gude luif cummis as 
gais.” [As good love comes as goes. ] 
Rosert Henryson, The Morall Fabils of 
Esope. Fab. 3. (c. 1470) 


4 
Love is not found in the market. 

Hereert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 403. (1640) 
There is no heat of affection but is joined with 
some idleness of brain, says the Spaniard. 

Gerorce HEersert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 1048 
Love without end, hath no end, says the Spaniard. 

GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1151. 


5 
An old said sawe, . . . ‘Wher 15 lytill love 
ther is lytill tryste.” 
RicHarp HILits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 17. 
(c. 1530) “Little love, little trust” is the 
usual form. 


They who love most are least set by. 

James Howe LL, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
Those, Mr. Belford, who most love, are least set 
by. 
SAMUEL RicHaArDSON, Clarissa, iv, 119. (1748) 


? 
Love endureth all things. (Caritas omnia 
sustinet. ) 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus), Letters. Lett. vii, 
sec. 4. (A. D. 374) 


8 
The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the 
rocks. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
(7 Feb., 1755) 


9 
There is only one kind of love, but there are 
a thousand imitations. (Il ἣν a que d’une 
sorte d’amour, mais il y en a mille différentes 
copies. ) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 74. (1665) 
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In the pursuit of women nothing plays a smaller 
part than love. (Ce qui se trouve Je moins dans 
le galanterie, c’est de ]’amour.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 402. 
Of all violent passions love is the least unbecom- 
ing to women. (De toutes les passions violentes, 
celle qui sied Je moins mal aux femmes, c’est 
amour.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 466. 


10 
It is not so difficult to avoid capture by the 
snares of love, as, after you are caught, to 
break through the strong knots of Venus. 
(Validos Veneris perrumpere nodos. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1148. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
11 
A wit without loue, is an Egge with-out salte. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 326. (1580) 
Loue followeth a good wit, as the Shadowe doth 
the body. 
LyLy, Euphues and His England, p. 326. 
12 


Love does not brook neglect. (οὐδεὶς γὰρ 
ἀγαπῶν αὐτὸς ἀμελεῖθ' ἡδέως.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Kock, iii, 213. (c. 300 
(Β. 5.) PLutarcy, Moralia, 95D, 491C. 


13 
For loue hath no lake [lack]. 

Joun Mirkus, Mirk’s Festival, p. 165.(c. 1400) 
One shewth me openly in loue is no lacke. 

JoHN HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
Lyty, Mother Bombie, i, 3. (1592) CAMDEN, 
Remains, p. 308. (1605) Ray, Proverbs, p. 
117. (1670) 

Where love is, there’s no lack. 
RICHARD BroME, Joviall Crew. Act iii. (1641) 
Love has no lack, if the dame was ne’er so black. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 240. (1721) 
14 
Love is no longer love when it is without 
arrows and without fire. (Ce n’est plus amour, 
5Ἶ] est sans fleches et sans feu.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 


15 
There is no more love lost betwixt them then 
betwixt saylers and land souldiers. 

THomas NAsHE, Lenten Stuffe. (1599) An 
ambiguous phrase, with two meanings, “their 
affection is mutual,’ and “they have no love 
for each other.” Its modern use is always 
with the latter meaning. 

There shall be no love lost, sir, I’ll assure you. 

Ben Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 

There’s no great love lost ’twixt them and me, 
We keepe asunder and so best agree. 
TaYLor, Traveller's Twelve-pence. (c. 1622) 
Oh my sweete! 
Sure there is no loue lost when you two mecte. 

Rosert Davenport, Works (1890), p. 327. (ς. 

1640) 
No: love between these two was lost, 

Each was to other kind. 

Unknown, The Children in the Wood. (ς. 
1650) See Percy, Reliques, iii, 172. 
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1 love him well, and there’s no love lost between 
us. 

Peter Morrevux, tr., Don Quéxote. Pt. ii, ch. 
33. (1706) 

I have a friendship for you . . . and I can assure 
thee, child (said I), there is no love lost. 

ΤΟΒΙΑΒ SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas (1797). Bk. iii, 
p. 233. (1749) The meaning here is especially 
clear because the French phrase is ‘‘que tu 
n’aimes pas un ingrat” (that you don’t love 
an ingrate). 

We grumble a little now and then, to be sure. 
But there’s no love lost between us. 

O.tver GotpsMitTH, She Stoops to Conquer. Act 
iv. (1773) 

There was not a great deal of love lost between 
Will and his half-sister. 

TIrACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 17. (1858) 
The modern usage. 

Americans do not like these people and I believe 
there is no love lost on the other side. 

WILLIAM Dean HowELts, Venetian Life, Ὁ. 121. 
(1866) 


; 
With eyes becomingly cast down, look into 
vour lap, and value each lover according to the 
gifts he brings. (Quantum quisque ferat, 
respiciendus erit. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 38. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Wanton love is fed on riches. (Divitiis alitur 
luxuriosus amor.) 

Ovin, Remediorum Amoris, |. 746. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The chains of love are never so binding as when 
the links are made of gold. 

RoYALL Ty Ler, The Contrast. Act ii. (1787) 
Alas! for the love that’s linked with gold. 

Tuomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Court- 

ship. (c. 1845) 
It’s just as easy to love a wealthy man as a poor 
one. And it is a lot easier to marry him. 
; FRANK GRUBER, Simon Lash, Ὁ. 189. (1941) 


Let a man who does not wish to become 
slothful, fall in love. (Qui nolet fieri desidio- 
sus. amet.) 

Ovin, Amores. Bk. i, οἷος. 9, 1. 46. (ς. 13 B.C.) 
Reminiscent of this is Mr. Weller’s advice 
on how to escape one of the consequences of 
slothfulness, namely, gout: ‘Marry a vidder, 
Sammy.” See under Gout. 


Fat over-powerful love doth loathsome grow, 
As fulsome sweet-meats stomackes overthrow. 
(Pinguis amor nimiumque patens in taedia 
nobis | vertitur et, stomacho dulcis ut esca, 
nocet.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 19, 1. 25. (c. 13 B.C.) 


Quoted by ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 42. The transla- 
tion is Florio’s. 


oo thing is love. (Credula res amor 
est. 
Ovin, Heroides. Epis. vi, 1. 21. (c. 10 B.c.) Re- 
_ peated in Metamorphoses, vii, 826. 
We are easily duped by what we love. (On est 
adisement dupé par ce qu'on aime.) 
Mottire, Le Tartuffe. Act iv, sc. 3, 1. 82. (1664) 
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5 

Majesty and love do not go well together, nor 
tarry long in the same dwelling. (Non bene 
conveniunt nec in una sede morantur | mal- 
estas et amor.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 846. (a.p. 7) 
Love and lordship never keep company. (Amour 
et seigneurie ne se tiendriont jamais compagnie.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, }. 
8487. (c. 1240) The Italians say, “Amor e 
signoria non voglion compagnia.” 

O Cupide, out of alle charitee! 

O regne, that wolt no felawe have with thee! 
Ful sooth is seyd, that love ne lordshipe 
Wol noght, his thankes, have no felaweshipe 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 765. (c. 1386) 

Love wol nat ben constreyned by maistrye; 
Whan maistrie comth, the god of love anon 
Beteth hise winges, and farewe]! he is gon! 

CuHaAvucer, The Frankeleyns Tale, 1. 36. 
Vnto purpos was saide ful yore agon, 

How that loue nouther hih lordshippe . . . 
Nowther of hem wolde haue no felawshipe. 

Joun ΓΎΡΟΘΑΤΕ, Fall of Princes. Bk. vi, 1, 2221. 
(c. 1440) 

Loue ne lordshypp wol no feloshyp. (Non bene 
cum fociis regna Venusque manent. ) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii. (1508) 
TAVERNER, tr., fo. 65. (1550) Taverner adds: 
“The nature of man or woman is suche, that 
lyke as he or she can nat abyde any other 
to loue the same person that he or she loueth. 
So also he can not well indure in his herte, 
an other to be joyned with hym in imperie 
or zgouernaunce.” 

Two things can suffer no equalitie, that is, Louc 
and principalitie. (Due cose non possono patir 
equalita, civé amor, & principalita.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 23. (1578) The 
proverb in slightly different form appears in 
FRANCESCO BERNIA, Orlando Innamorato 
(1541): “Che compagnia non vuole amor ne 
stato.” FLorio, fo. 33, gives still another form, 
“Ne amor, ne signoria, vuol compagnia,” 
which he renders, “Neither love nor friend- 
ship ΨΥ] haue company.” The Germans say, 
“Herrschaft und Liebschaft dulden keine 
Gemeinschaft” (Lordship and love do not 
permit fellowship). 

Ne may love be compeld by maistery ; 
For soon as maistery comes, sweet Love anone 
Taketh his nimble winges, and soone away is gone. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faery Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto i, st. 25. (1590) Evidently an echo of 
the lines from Chaucer given above. 

Either algates [always] would be lord alone: 
For love and lordship bide no paragone. 

SPENSER, Mother Hubberds Tale, }. 1025.(1591) 
Love and lordship like no fellowship. 

Joun CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 27. (1639) 
Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 46. (1670) Ray 
cites both Italian and French forms, with 
slight variations, and adds, ‘The meaning of 
our English proverb is, Lovers and Princes 
cannot endure rivals or partners.” See also 
under RIVALRY. 
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Love, and ambition (I have heard men say) admit 
no fellowship. 
Ricuarp BroMeE, The Love-Sick Court. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1659) 
Love and lordship like no marrows [partners]. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 242. (1721) 
Love never desires a Partner. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3294. (1732) 
Love and lordship never like fellowship. 
NATHAN BalLeEy, Dictionary: Love. (1736) 
Love and Lordship hate companions. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


1 

He who protests overmuch to many, “I do 
not love,” is in love. (Qui nimium multis, 
“non amo,” dicit, amat.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 648. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Not those that say nothing, but they that kicke 
oftenest against loue, are euer in loue. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 267. (1580) 


Love despised has strength. (Contemptus 
amor vires habet.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 108. (c. A.D. 60) 


3 
By force of love I had woon you, & were 
worthy to weare you. 

Georce ΡΈΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 16. (1576) 


4 

Neither doth love learn of force the knots to 
knit, she serves but those which feele sweet 
fancies fit. 

Georce Petti£, Petite Pallace, p. 94. (1576) 
Thou hast not love in a string, affection is not thy 
slaue. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 319. (1580) 
I will not command love, for it cannot be en- 
forced: let me entreat it. 

Ly ty, Endymion. Act v, sc. 3. (1591) 

What is wedlock forced but a hell? 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, v, 5, 62. (1597) 
You must consider that Amor cogi non potcst, 
love cannot be compelled. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. v, subs. 5. (1621) 
Fann’d fire and forc’d love never did well yet. . . . 
Both flames burn brightest when they come freely. 

James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (1721) 
There's an old byword, “Fanned fires and forced 
love ne’er did weel,” and some people will maybe 
not crack quite so crouse by and by. 

Susan Ferrier, The Inheritance. Ch, 34.(1824) 

The Dutch say, “Gedwongen liefde vergaat 
haast” (Love that is forced does not last). 


5 
Love hath no respecte of persons. 
Georce Pertiz, Petite Pallace, p. 140. (1576) 
Reminiscent of Acts, x, 34, “God is no re- 
specter of persons.” See under Gon. 


6 
Women may not first make love. 

Grorce Petrir, Petite Pallace, p. 154. (1576) 
A Phrase now there is which belongeth to your 
Shoppe boorde, that is, to make loue. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 290. (1579) 
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In Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster (1563), 
travellers returned from Italy are described 
as “the greatest makers of love” [Italian, far 
amore; French, faire l’amour]. Pettie evi- 
dently liked the phrase and helped to in- 
troduce it into English. Lyly gave it a help- 
ing hand three vears later. 

Demetrius . . . made love to Nedar’s daughter. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 1, 107. (1596) 

Oh, there’s nothing in life like making love! 

Tuomas Hoop, Poems (1846), i, 213. (a. 1845) 

The Americans, like the English, probably make 
love worse than any other race. 

Watt WHITMAN, An American Primer. (c.1856) 

7 

Just as the wolf loves the lamb, so the lover 
adores his beloved. (ὡς λύκοι ἄρν dyanwa’, ὥς 
παῖδα φιλοῦσιν ἐρασταί.) 

Piato, Phaedrus. Sec. 241D. (c. 385 B.c.) 
Quoted as a proverb. Plato is arguing that 
the fondness of the lover is not a matter 
of good will but of appetite. 

τ love thee like pudding, if thou wert pie I'd eat 
ee. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 349. (1678) 

I love you so that I could cat ye. 

SAMUEL WEsLeEy, Maggots, p. 24. (1685) 

I love him like pye; I rather the devil had him 
than I. 
SwiFT, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


8 
Spice a dish with love and it pleases every 
palate. (Ubi amor condimentum inerit, cuivis 
placituram escam.) 

PLautTus, Castna, 1. 221. (c. 200 B.C.) 
In the cuisine of love there are flavors for all 
tastes. 

James HuNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 140. (1920) 


9 
To love is human; to be indulgent is human, 
too. (Humanum amarest; humanum autem 
ignoscerest. ) 
PLautus, Mercator, 1. 320. (c. 200 8.c.) To 
FORGIVE DIVINE, see under FORGIVENESS. 


10 
Worse than hatred is pretence of love. (Peior 
odio amoris simulatio. ) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Panegyricus. Sec. 85. 
(A.D. 100) 
11 
Love, like ivy, is clever in attaching itself to 
any support. (δεινὸς γάρ ἐστιν ὁ ἔρως ὥσπερ 
κιττὸ: αὐτὸν ἐκ πάσης ἀναδῆσαι προφάσεως.) 
Prutarcu, Moralia: On Listening to Lectures, 
45A. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) THe CLINGING VINE, See un- 
der VINE. 
12 
Love that comes late oft claims a heavy toll. 
(Saepe venit magno faenore tardus Amor.) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. vii, 1. 26. (c. 
"26 B.C.) 
Love is like the measles—all the worse when it 
comes late in life. 
Dovuctas Jerroxp, Wit and Opinions,p.6.(1850) 
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‘ 
Love will not yield to all the might of wealth. 
(Nescit Amor magnis cedere divitiis.) 
PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. xiv, 1. 8. (c. 
26 B.c.) “Because,” Propertius adds, “when 
Cynthia lies with me by night or spends the 
day in kindly love, the waters of Pactolus 
bring their wealth beneath my roof, and the 
Red Sea’s gems are gathered for my delight.” 


2 
While the Fates grant it, let us sate our eyes 
with love. (Dum nos fata sinunt, oculos 
satiemus amore. ) 
PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 15. 1. 23. (c. 
24 B.C.) 
While we may, let us love and be merry together. 
(Dum licet, inter nos laetemur amantes.) 
ProperTIius, Elegies, i, 19, 25. 
Let love have his way. (Vincat amor.) 
CLAUDIAN, Epigrams. No. 61, |. 8. (c. A.D. 400) 
Love while you are able to love. (O lieb, so lang 
du lieben kannst.) 
FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, Der Liebe Dauer. 
(1830) 
EAT, DRINK AND BE MERRY, see under EATING. 
3 


Love begins but does not end at will. (Amor 
animi arbitrio sumitur, non ponitur.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 5. (c. 43 B. C.) 
A man has choice to begin love, but not to end it. 

H. ἃ. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 294. 

(1855) “Choose your love and then love your 
choice” is another proverb. 
To love is to choose. (Aimer c’est choisir.) 

Josrepn Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest 
: Pt. ix, No. 1. (c. 1870) 

Love cannot be wrested from one, but may 
slip away. (Amor extorqueri non pote, elabi 
potest. ) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententiae.No.18.(c.43 B.C.) 
Loue creepeth in by stealth, and by stealth slideth 
away. 

. Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 117. (1579) 


To love is the young man’s joy, the old man’s 
Shame. (Amare iuveni fructus est, crimen 
seni. ) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.29.(c.43 B.C.) 
Loue they say is in young Gentlemen, in clownes 
it is lust, in old men dotage, when it is in al 
menne madnesse. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 304. (1580) See also AGE AND Love. 


The wound of love is cured by the one who 
causes it. (Amoris vulnus idem sanat qui 
facit.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 31. (c. 43 
B.c.) The shorter Latin proverb is, “Amoris 
vulnus idem sanat” (Love cures every wound 
it makes), 

There is none that can better heale your wound 
than he that made it. 

ἸΟῊΝ Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 296. (1580) 
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7 

Love begets worry in the hour of leisure. 

(Amor otiosae causa est sollicitudinis. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyrRuS, Sententiae.No.34.(c.43 B.C.) 


8 
Compliment, not command, makes love sweet. 
(Blanditis non imperio fit dulcis venus. ) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.69.(c.43 B.C.) 
O, flatter me, for love delights in praises. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 4, 148. See also under Wootnc. 
Love delights in praise. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.446.(1855) 


9 

In love, beauty counts for more than reputa- 
tion. (In amore forma plus valet quam auc- 
toritas. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No.307.(c.43 B.C.) 
In love, an opportunity for suffering is often 
sought. (In amore saepe causa damni quaeritur.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 312. The 

meaning possibly is that lovers, in their 
folly, are continually devising things that 
do them harm instead of good. 
In love folly is always sweet. (In venere semper 
dulcis est dementia.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 314. 

If one can transfer love, one can put it aside 
(Qui pote transferre amorem pote deponere.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 586. 

Rare should be that which you long hold dear. 

(Rarum esse oportet quod diu carum velis.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 630. 

10 


Whatever anyone loves he commends to him- 
self by praising it. (Quod quisque amat lau- 
dando commendat sibi.) 

PuBLILIUS SyruSs,Sententiae.No.608.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who loves a thing is always talking about it. 


BurRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 677. (1817) 
11 


Love needs no teaching. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, Remains, Ὁ. 35. (a. 1618) 


12 
Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness. 
Love is the touchstone of Virtue. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1678) 
3 


, 

Love and pease-pottage will make their way. 

Because one breaks the belly, the other the 
heart. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 47. (1670) 
You know the old proverb, that sad are the ef- 
fects of love and pease porridge. 

HEAD AND KIRKMAN, The English Rogue. Pt. 

iii, 1. 176. (1671) 
Love, and raw pease, are two ill things, the one 
breaks the heart, and the other bursts the belly. 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 231. (1721) 
aa and Pease will make a Man speak at both 

nds. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3283. (1732) 
Love and pease-porridge are two dangerous 
oe: one breaks the heart, and the other the 

Swirti Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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1 
She lives by love and lumps in corners. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 
Miss lives upon love.—-Yes, upon love and lumps 
of the cupboard. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 

Luve has nae luck, be the dame e’er sae black. 
Jonn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 249. (1678) 

LUCKY AT CARDS, UNLUCKY IN LOVE, see LUCK. 

3 


Nothing grows again more easiiy than love. 
(Nihil enim facilius quam amor recrudescit. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixix,sec.3.(a.A. D.64) 
Love, like Reputation, once fled, never returns. 
Apara ΒΕΗΝ, History of the Nun. (a. 1696) 
Love, like Ulysses, is a wanderer, .. . 
Unlike Ulysses, love is unreturning. 
RosELLE M. Montcomery, Counsel. (c. 1930) 


4 

His great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp 
him 

To his home before us. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 6, 22. (1606) 

a that hath love in his breast, hath spurs in his 
sides. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 428. 
(1640) An Italian proverb, “Chi ha l’amor 
nel petto, ha lo sprone a’ financhi.”’ It is cited 
by TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
120, who quotes a number of others, “Amor 
regge senza legge” (Love rules without law) ; 
“Amor regge il suo regno senza spada”’ (Love 
rules his kingdom without a sword) ; “Amor 
non conosce travaglio” (Love knows noth- 
ing of labor); “Di tutte le arti maestro ὁ 
amore” (Love is the master of all arts). 

He that hath Love in his Breast, hath Spurs at 
his Heels. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2160. (1732) 

5 


He was more than over shoes in love. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 24. (1594) 
Over head and ears in love. 
Swuirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) See 
under Ἡσαῦ. 


I should have scratch’d out your unseeing 
eyes, 
To make my master out of love with thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 4, 210. (1594) 
I am so out of love with life. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 174. 
(1604) 
What’s the matter, that you are so out of love 
with the world? 
Deror, Religious Courtship. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1722) 
7 Pll confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love-affairs. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii, 1, 254. (1594) 
I think you are aware that you have got a love- 
affair on hand. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1867) 
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8 

Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 

Yet love bieaks through and picks them all 
at last. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, 1. 575. (1593) 

Stony limits cannot hold love out. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 66.(1595) 

Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

GrorceE Cotman, Jr. Title of comedy. (1803) 
The French say, “L’amour force toutes les 
serrures” (Love forces all locks). 

Dorothy [Vernon] was . . . kept almost a pris- 
oner. . . . Love, however, laughs at locksmiths. 

EDWARD WALForD, Zales of Our Great Families, 
p. 261. (1877) 

We know how Love treats locksmiths. 
E. V. Lucas, Advisory Ben. p. 4. (1923) 


9 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is 
better. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 168. (1599) 


10 
Love will not be drawne, but must be ledde. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Colin Clout, 1. 129. (1599) 

1 


I suppose the Colonel was cross’d in his first 
love. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
One always returns to one’s first loves. (On revient 
toujours | A ses premiéres amours.) 

CHARLES ETIENNE, La Joconde. Act iii, sc. 1. 

(1814) 
Men always want to be a woman's first love. 
That is their clumsy vanity. We women have 
a more subtle instinct about things. What we 
like is to be a man’s last romance. 

Oscar Wipe, A Woman of No Importance 

Act li. (1893) 
First love is only a little foolishness and a lot of 
curiosity. 

SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act iv. (1905) 
Those whom we first love we seldom wed. 

Pha Henry (W. 5. Porter), No Story. (1909) 


Love better is than Fame. 
BAYARD Taytor, To J. L. G. (1860) 
A caress is better than a career. 
ELISABETH MArBuRY, Interview on Careers fo 


Women. (1930) 
13 


Those who love fashion their own dreams. 
(Qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt.) 
VerciL, Eclogues. No. viii, 1. 108. (37 Β. ο.) 


14 
Love is the same in everyone. (Amor omnibus 
idem. ) 
VeRGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 244. (29 B.C.) 
Seas have their source, and so have shallow 
springs; 
And love is love in beggars and in kings. 
Sir Epwarp Dyer, The Lowest Trees Have 
Tops. (a. 1607) 


Love stoops as fondly as he soars. 
WorpswortH, On Seeing a Needle Case in the 
Form of a Harp. (c. 1825) 
Such .ever was love’s way: to rise, it stoops. 
ROBERT Browninc, A Death in the Desert 
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Ne for feo, ne for nane mannes_ lufon. 
{Neither for fee, nor for any man’s love. | 
Unknown, Blicking Homilies, p. 43. (971) 
Pur amy ne pur dener Ray ne dait esparnier. 
[For love nor for pence, a King ought not to 
spare. | 
Wricnt, ed., Political Songs, p. 302. (c. 1310) 
Neuer leue hem for loue ne for lacchyng of syluer. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus i, 1. 101. (1377) 
Then should not men eyther for loue or money 
haue pardons. 
C. S., A Briefe Resolution of a Right Religion, 
p. 18. (1590) 
Neither for loue nor money will they worke. 
Unknown, Pedlars Prophecie, |. 578. (1595) 
If it were to be had For love or money. 
THOMAS SHADWELL, The Royal Shepherdess: 
Prologue. (1669) 
No more ghosts now for love or money. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 7 Aug., 1712. 
There was no room to be had for love or money. 
Maria EpcewortH, Castle Rackrent, Ὁ. 13. 
(1801) 
You shall never get that out of me for love or 
moncy. 
BERNARD SHAW, Arms and the Man. Act ii. 
(1894) Also Pygmalion. Act i. (1912) 


2 
Love requires daring. (Amors demande hardi- 


ment. ) 
UnKNowy, De Guillaume au Faucon, |. 271. (c. 
1259) See MonTAIGLON, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
ii, 100. 
Love requires Boldness, and scorns Bashfulness. 
Tiromas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3296.(1732) 


3 
Kynde crepus ther hit may no go. 
Unknown, Douce MS (Forster, ed.), 52. (c. 
1350) 
I trow, kynde will crepe where it may not go. 
UNKNOWN, The Towneley Mysteries: Second 
Shepherd Play, 591. (1460) Everyman, |. 316. 
(c. 1500) 
Blood must krepe where it can not goo. 
WiLt1am Caxton, tr., Renart the Foxe (Ar- 
ber), p. 70. (1481) 
Men saie, kinde will creepe where it maie not go. 
Joun HEeywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He .. . rode in poste to his kinsman . . . vere- 
fying the old proverbe kynne will crepe where it 
maie not go. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, fo. 190. (1548) 
You know that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 2, 19. (1594) 
Kindnesse will creep where it may not gang. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 70. (c. 1595) 
CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 327. (1605) 
They say loue creepeth where it cannot go. 
SAMUEL Row.anps, ’Tis Merrie When Gossips 
Meet, p. 20. (1602) 
Love will creep where it cannot go. 
Unxnown, Wily Beguiled, 1. 2445. (c. 1625) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3301. (1732) 
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Thy thoughts are swift, although thy legs be 
slow; 
True love will creep, not having strength to go. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Emblemes, iv, iii, 3. (1635) 
Love will creep where it dare not go. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Lean upon me, my dear, and creep: love will 
creep, they say, where it cannot go. 

SAMUEL RicHarDSON, Sir Charles Grandison. 

Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1753) 
Kindness creeps where it canna gang prettily ex- 
presses that where love can do little, it will do 
that little though it cannot do more. 

DEAN Epwarpb B. RAMSAY, Reminiscences, v, 

203. (1857) 


4 
A fyre of sponys [shavings] and lowe of 
gromis 
Full soun wol be att an ende. 
Unknown, Good Wyf Wold a Pylgrymage, 1. 
83. (c. 1460) 
Love of lads, and fire of chats [chips], is soon 
in and soon out. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 46. (1670) 
Lads’ love’s a busk of broom, hot awhile and 
soon done. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 46. 

Lads’ love is lassies’ delight, 
And if lads don’t love, Jassies will flite [scold]. 

Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 273. (1828) 


5 
I love thee more than all the earth. 

Unknown, Laments of Isis and Nephthys, 1. 26. 
(c. 700 B.c.) Dennis, tr. 

Love for Jason thrilled her very soul. (ἔρωτι θυμὸν 
ἐκπλαγείσ᾽ ᾿Ιάσονος.) 

Evripipes, Afedea, |. 8. (c. 431 B.c.) CICERO, 
Ad Herrenium, ii, 22, gives the Latin phrase, 
“Medea amore saevo saucia” (Medea wound- 
ed by savage love). 

Thou wast my only one. (Tu mihi solus eras.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amorts, |. 464. (c. 1 B.C.) 
My dearest and nearest. (Carissimi et familaris- 

simi mei. 

St. AuGusTINE, Epistles. Epis. cx, sec. 6. (A.D. 
409) 

He loueth hir better at the sole of the foote 
Than euer he loued me at the hert roote. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
She loves the ground you tread on. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady 
Act v, sc. 1. (c. 1612) 

Whom I love better than my eyelashes. (Quien 
quiere mas que a las pestaiias de mis ojos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 70. (1615) 
Better than the apple of my eye. 

I love his little finger more than thy whole body. 

James Howe t, Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 

Every day I love you more, today more than ves- 
terday and much less than tomorrow. (Car vois- 
tu chaque jour je t’aime davantage, Aujourd hui 
plus que hier et bien moins que demain.) 

ROSEMONDE GERARD, (MME. Epmonp Ros- 
TAND), L’Eternelle Chanson. (c. 1920) 


6 
Tomorrow shall be love for the loveless, and 
for the lover tomorrow shall be love. (Cras 
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amet qui nunquam amavit quique amavit cras 


amet.) 

UNKNOWN, Pervigilium Veneris. 1. 1, and re- 
frain of each of the twenty-one succeeding 
stanzas. (c. a.p. 350) J. ΝΥ. Mackail, tr. 
Pervigilium Veneris, The Eve of St. Venus, 
“the earliest known poem belonging in spirit 
to the Middle Ages,” as Mr. Mackail calls it. 

Let those love now, who never lov’d before; 
Let those who always lov’d, now love the more. 

THOMAS PARNELL, Pervigilium Veneris ; ROBERT 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, ii, 5, 5; 
ArtHuUR Mourpuy, Know Your Own Mind, 
iii, 1. 

ΝΟ LOVE WITHOUT JEALOUSY, see under JEALOUSY. 
PITY IS AKIN TO LOVE, see under Pity. 


III—Love: Its Cause 


1 
A sweet and innocent compliance is the 
cement of love. 
Henry G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 
301. (1855) 
Congruity is the mother of love. 
Σ Η. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 338. 


There are many people who would never have 
been in love if they had never heard love 
spoken of. (Il y a des gens qui n’auraient 
Jamais été amoureux, s’ils n’avaient jamais 
entendu parler de l’amour.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 136. (1665) 
“Talking of love is making it.” 
To love but little is in love an infallible means 
of being beloved. (N’aimer guére en amour est 
un moyen assuré pour étre aimé.) 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
636. 


3 
Habit causes love. (Consuetudo concinnat 
amorem.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1283. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 

By habit love enters the mind; by habit is love 
aa (Intrat amor mentes usu, dediscitur 
usu. 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 503. (c. 1 B.C.) 


4 

There is one genuine love-philtre—consider- 

ate dealing. By this the woman is able to sway 

her man. (ἕν ἐστ᾽ ἀληθὲς φίλτρον, εὐγνώμων 

τρόπον, | τούτῳ κατακρατεῖν ἀνδρὸς εἴωθεν γυνή..) 
MENANDER, Fragments.Frag.646 K.(c. 300 B.C.) 


5 
Love must be fostered with soft words. (Dul- 
cibus est verbis mollis alendus amor.) 

Ovwp, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 152. (c. 1 B.C.) 


6 
A wall between preserves love. 


SAMUEL PaLmeEr, Moral Essays on Proverbs. 
(1710) 


7 
I think love chiefly to bee grounded upon the 
similitude of manners. 
Georce Perriz, Petite Pallace: Icilius and 
Virginia, p. 103. (1576) 
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8 

Love, like a tear, rises in the eye and falls 
upon the breast. (Amor ut lacrima ab oculo 
oritur in pectus cadit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae. No.39.(c. 43 B.C.) 
The eyes start love: intimacy perfects it. (Oculi 
amorem incipiunt, consuetudo perficit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 497. 

From looking love is born to men. (ἐκ τοῦ εἰσορᾶν 
yap γίγνεται ἀνθρώποις ἐρᾶν.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 79.(1508) 
Erasmus gives the Latin, “Amor ex videndo 
nascitur mortalibus,” and then the proverbial 
form, “Ex aspectu nascitur amor” (Loving 
comes from looking), of which the Greek is, 
ἐκ τοῦ ὁρᾷν γίγνεται τὸ ἐρᾷν. 

Ye deadly poyson of love first enterd in at my 
eies. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 221. (1576) 
On p. 243 (Hartman ed.), this is varied to, 
“Love first entreth in at the eyes, and from 
thence discendeth to the hart.” 

She must needes fire some . . . according to the 
olde prouerbe, ex visu amor. 

Joun NorTHBROOKE, Dicing Reproved, Ὁ. 89. 
(ς. 1577) A similar Latin proverb is, “Ubi 
amor, ibi oculus” (Where love is, there the 
eye wanders). 

Loue commeth in at the eye, not at the eare. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 279. (1580) 

Loue breedeth by nothing sooner than lookes 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 409. 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. xxiii. (1609) 
Loving comes by looking. 

Joun CrarxeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 28. (1639) 


A man falls in love just as he falls down 
stairs. It is an accident. ... But when he 
runs in love it is as when he runs in debt; it 
is done knowingly and intentionally... . 
Both are common enough; and yet less so 
than what I shall call catching love. 

ances SouTHEY, The Doctor. Ch. 53. (1812) 


The less my hope the hotter my love. (Quanto 
minus spei est tanto magis amo.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 1053. (161 B.C.) 
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11 

Love’s checked by hunger; failing that, by 
time; 

And if you cannot wait, a running noose. 

(‘Epwra παύει λιμόν, εἰ δὲ μή, xpdvos- 

ἐὰν δὲ τούτοις μὴ δύνη χρῆσθαι, βρόχοΞ.) 

Crates, Epigram. (ς. 325 8.c.) See DI0CENES 
LaErtius, Crates, vi, 86. Cited in a longer 
form, in the Greek Anthology, bk. ix, epig. 
497. Quoted by Mowrtatone, Essays, bk. ii, 
ch. 12, “L’amour se guarissoit par fe faim, 
sinon par le temps; et, ἃ qui ces deux moyens 
ne plairoient, par la hart.” 

Time, not the mind, puts an end to love. (Amori 
finem tempus, non animus, facit.) 

Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 42. (c. 43 
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s.c.) The French say, “L’amour fait passer 
le temps—le temps fait passer l’amour” 
(Love makes time pass; time makes love 
pass). 


, 
In love, first cured is best cured. (En amour, 
celui qui est guéri le premier est toujours le 
mieux guéri.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 417. (1665) 
There are various cures for love, but none is in- 
fallible. (Il y a plusieurs remédes qui guérissent 
de )’amour, mais il n’y en a point d’infaillible.) 

LA RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 459. 

Love and Tooth-ach have many cures, but none 
infallible, except Possession and Dispossession. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751 


2 - Φ 

The best charme for Loue, to weare it out. 
Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 347. (1580) 

3 


Alas, wretched me, that love may not be 
cured by herbs! (Me miserum, quod amor 
non est medicabilis herbis!) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. v, 1. 149. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Ah me! love can not be cured by herbs. (Ei 
mihi! quod nullis amor est sanabilis herbis.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1. 523. (A.D. 7) 
Nae herb will cure love. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (1832) 


4 
Take away leisure and Cupid’s bow is broken, | 


(Otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. ) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 139. (c. 1 B.C.) 
In love, the only victory is flight. (En amour, 

la seule victoire, c’est la fuite.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) Sec 
GuiLLon, Napoléon, p. 299. 


5 

Go away, go far; compel your unwilling feet 

to run. Count not the days, nor be ever look- 

ing back at Rome; but flee. (Tempora nec 

numera, nec crebro respice Romam, sed fuge. ) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 213. (c. 1 B.C.) 

Only they Conquer love, that run away. 
THomas Carew, Conquest by Flight. (a. 1639) 

In Love’s Wars, he who flyeth is Conqueror. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2819. (1732) 


There’s no medicine for love, neither salve 
hor plaster. (οὐδὲν ποττὸν ἔρωτα πεφύκει 
φάρμακον ἄλλο  οὔτ' ἔγχριστον.) 


Tueocritus, Idyls. No. xi, |. 1. (ς. 270 B.c.) 
Theocritus uses a similar phrase in xiv, 52. 
Medicine cures all human ills: love alone loves no 
physician of its ill. (Omnes humanos sanat medi- 
cina dolores: | solus amor morbi non amat arti- 
ficem.) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. i, 1. 57. (ς. 24 
B.C.) 
Love wol love, for nothing wil it wonde [cease]. 
ΣΉΛΌςΕΝ; Legend of Good Women, }. 1187. (c. 
386) 
O ye Gods, haue ye ordeyned for euery malady a 
medicine, for euery sore a salue, for euery paine 
a playster, leauing onely loue remedilesse ὃ 
Joun Lyty, Zuphues (Arber), Ὁ. 61 (1579) 
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Where love’s in the case, the doctor’s an ass. 

Srxs Rocer L’EStTRANcE, tr., Qvevedo’s Visions, 
7 (1667) Cited by Ray; Deroe, Moll Flan. 
ers. 

Love’s a malady without a cure. 
DryneNn, Palamon and Arcite, ti, 110. (1700) 

Love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 
Pore, Pastorals: Summer, 1}. 12. (1704) 


᾽ V—Love: Its Power 


No cord nor cable can so forcibly draw, or 
hold so fast, as love can do with a twined 
thread. 
Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt 
lil, sec. 2, mem, 1, subs. 2. (1621) 
See also Beauty: Draws WITH A SINGLE Hair 


8 
The god of love, a! benedicite, 
How mighty and how greet a lord is he! 

CHAuUCcER, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 927. (c. 1386) 

It hath and shal be evermore 
That Love is maister where he will. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 34. 
(1390) The Italians. say, “Di tutte le arti 
maestro ἃ amore” (Of all the arts love is 
master). 

Love is above King or Kaiser, lord or laws. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, ii, 122. (1583) 


[1] 


Love that moves the sun and the other stars. 
(L’ amor che move il sole e I’ altre stelle.) 
DanTE, Paradiso. Canto xxxiii, 1. 145. (c. 1300) 
᾿ The last line of the Paradiso. 
1 
Thus loue you see, can find a way 
To make both men and maids obey. 

THomas DELONEY, The Gentle Craft. Ch. 15. 
(c. 1597) 

Love Will Find Out the Way. 

Tuomas Bay ty. Title of play. (c. 1650) 

Love and money will find or force a passage. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 227. (1662) 

Over the mountains, And over the waves, . . 
Love will find out the way. 

Unxnown, Love Wil Find Out the Way. In 
Percy, Reliques. Ser. iii, bk. iii, No. 3. Percy 
says the song is ancient, but gives no date 

Love will find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey 
: Lorp Byron, The Giaour, |. 1047. (1813) 
1 
There’s a saying, ‘Love levels all ranks,’ you 
know. 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Best-Seller. (1909) 
The proverb is, “Love makes all men equal.” 
The Italians say, “Amor tutti eguaglia,” the 
Spanish, “Εἰ amor iguala todas las cosas.” 


12 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. 
GrorcE Hersert, Joceda Prudentum. No. 543 

(1640) Torrtano, Piassa Untversale, Ὁ. 9. 
(1666) The Italians say, “Amor regge il suc 
regno senza spada.” The English have made 
a jingle of it, “Love rules without a sword; 
| Love binds without a cord.” 
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What a pretty proverb that was, .. . “Love 
rules his kingdom without a sword.” 


Maria Epceworth, Helen. Ch. 6. (1834) 


1 
Love makes all hearts gentle. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 544. (1640) 
Love makes a good eye squint. 

Love makes one fit for any work. 
Love and business teach eloquence. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. Nos. 545, 648, 706. 
Loue hath made wise men become fooles, learned 
men ignorant, strong men weake. (Amor ha fatto 
diuentar homini savii, pazzi: homini dotti, ig- 
noranti: homini forti, deboli.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 76. (1578) The 
French say, “L’amour apprend aux Anes a 
danser” (Love teaches asses to dance). 

Loue makes al men orators. 

RoBert GREENE, Works, ii, 57. (1583) Greene 

calls this a “saying more common than true.” 
Love makes people inventive. (L’amour rend in- 
ventif.) 

Motuiére, L’Ecole des Maris. Act i, sc. 4, 1. 31. 
(1661) 

According unto the proverb, Love maketh a wit 
of a fool. 

Cuar_es Dispin, The Quaker. Act i, $c.8.(1777) 
Love makes the ugly beautiful. (El deseo hace 
hermoso lo feo.) 

CHARLES CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 241. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


Love! love! when you get hold of us, one 
might as well say: Good-by prudence! 
(Amour! Amour! quand tu nous tiens, | on 
peut bien dire: Adieu prudence! ) 

La ΕΟΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: Le Lion Amoureux. Bk. 
iv, fab. 1. (1668) La Rochefoucauld agrees, 
for he says, “Prudence and love weren’t made 
for each other: as love grows, prudence 
diminishes” (La prudence et l’amour ne sont 
point faits Pun pour l’autre: ἃ mesure que 
amour croit, la prudence diminue). 

Love, you ruined Troy (Amour, tu perdis Troie!) 

τ ἘΟΠΤΑΙΝΕ; Fables: Les Deux Cogs. ΒΚ. vii, 
ab. 13. 


3 
Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak. 
LONGFELLOW, The Spanish Student. Act i, sc. 5, 
1. 52. (1840) 


Than Love no greater force exists. (ἔρωτος 
οὐδὸν lox ber πλέον.) 

MENANDER, The Hero. Frag. 209K. (c. 300 B.c.) 
What bounds are there to love? (Quis enim 
modus adsit amori?) 

Vercit, Eclogues. Ecl. ii, }. 68. (37 B.C.) 

Of what avail are vows or shrines to one wild 
with love? (Quid vota furentem, quid delubra 
juvant.) 

VeERcIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 65. (19 B.C.) 

O tyrant Love, to what dost thou not drive the 
hearts of men! (Improbe Amor, quid non mor- 
talis pectora cogis!) 

Vercir, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 412. 

No power is stronger than true love. (Nulla vis 
maior pietate vera est.) 

Seneca, Thyestes, 1. 549. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


What does not love compel us to do? (Quid non 
cogit amor?) 
ManrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 48. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
Love can do all things. (Caritas omnia potest.) 
St. JeEroME, Letters. Lett. i, sec. 2. (A.D. 370) 


5 

Tis a little light, but can set the very sun 
afire. (Baca λαμπὰς ἐοῖσα τὸν ἅλιον αὐτὸν 
ἀναίθει.) 


Moscnus, Runaway Love, |. 23. (c. 150 Β. 6.) 


Consider the force of love which maketh the 
weake strong. 
Ξ GerorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 135. (1576) 


Love makes a poet of the veriest boor. (ἔρως 
διδάσκει κἂν Auovoos ἥ τὸ πρίν.) 

ΘΆΡΡΙΠΟ. (c. 610 B.c.) A fragment quoted by 
PLUTARCH, Symposium, i, 5, 1. See EpMONDS, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 169. 

Every one, you know, becomes a poet, “though 
alien to the Muse before,” when Love gets hold 
of him. (πᾶς γοῦν ποιητὴς γίγνεται, “κἂν ἄμουσος 
ἣ τὸ πρὶν,᾿" οὗ ἂν "Ἔρως ἅψηται.) 

PLato, Symposium. Sec. 196E. (c. 380 B.C.) 

Oh, love will make a dog howl in rhime. 

Joun FLETCHER, The Queen of Corinth. Act iv, 

sc. 1. (a. 1619) 


8 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
WALTER Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Canto iii, st. (1805) 


O powerful love! that in some respects, makes 

a beast a man, in some other, a man a beast. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
v, 5, 5. (1601) 


Many waters cannot quench love. neither can 
the floods drown it. (Aquae multae non 
potuerunt extinguere charitatem. nec flumina 
obruent illam.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, viii, 7. (c. 
900 B.C.) 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cliv. (1609) 


Love, resistless in battle. 
μάχαν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 781. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Love can turn past pain to bliss. (πόθος τοι καὶ 
κακῶν ἄρ' ἦν res.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΘΙΕΒ, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, 1. 1699. (c. 408 

Β. 0.) Storr, tr. 
They are not wise who pit themselves ‘gainst 
Love. 
Love rules at will the gods—and also me. 
(Ἔρωτι μέν νυν ὅστις ἀντανίσταται 
πύκτηξ ὅπως ἐξ χεῖρας, οὐ καλῶφ φρονεῖ.) 
goons Trachiniae, |. 441. (c. 409 B.C.) 


(“Epws dvixare 


Love conquered all: for what could Love not 
conquer? (Omnia vicit amor: quid enim non 
vinceret ille?) 

ΝΈΒΟΙΙ, Ciris, 1. 437. (c. 50 B.C.) 
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Love conquers all. (Omnia vincit Amor.) 
VerGIL, Eclogues. Ecl. x, 1. 69. (37 B.C.) 
Love conquers everything and will conquer 
everything as long as the centuries last. (Amor 
vaint tout et tout vaincra | Tant com cis siécles 
durera.) 
Henri D’ANDELI, Le Lai d’Aristote, 1. 296. (c. 
1250) See MontalicLon, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
v, 262. 
On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 161, 
(c. 1386) 
Loue conquereth al. (Amor vince ogni cosa.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Love will conquer at the last. 
TENNYSON, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
]. 280. (1886) ἢ 


1 

‘Tis love, love, that makes the world go 
round. (C’est l'amour, l’amour, qui fait le 
monde a la ronde.) 

Unknown, C’est ’ Amour. (c. 1700) See Chan- 
sons Populaires de France, ii, 180. Perhaps an 
elaboration of the Latin proverb, “Amor 
mundum fecit” (Love made the world). 

Τὶς love, ‘tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world 
go round. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend.Bk.iv,ch.4.(1865) 
‘Tis love that makes the world go round, my 
baby. 

Joaquin Mitier, The Danites. Act iii. (1877) 
In for a penny, in for a pound— 
It’s Love that makes the world go round. 

W.S. Girpert, Jolanthe. Act ii. (1882) 
Love that makes the hat go round. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), A Ruler of Men. 

(1906) 

It’s said that love makes the world go round— 
the announcement lacks verification. It’s the wind 
from the dinner horn that does it. 

O. Henry, Cupid a la Carte. (1907) 

‘Tis love that makes the bit go round. 

O. Henry, The Man Higher Up. (1908) Re- 
ferring to the bit used by a burglar in crack- 
ing a safe. 

‘Tis drink . . . that makes the world go round. 

James Hurois, The Village Curate, }. 21.(1788) 


᾿ ViI—Love Knows No Laws 


He that louyth is voyde of all reason. 
ALEXANDER Barciay,Shyp of Folys, i,81.(1509) 
Love is without lawe, so it maketh the pacientes 
to bee as utterly voide of reason. 
Barnasy Ricy, His Farewell to Militarie Pro- 
fession, Ὁ. 191. (1581) 
Though Love use Reason for his physician, he ad- 
mits him not for his counsellor. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 
1, 5. (1601) 
Loue an unruly passion. 
: THomas Drax, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 121. (1616) 


Thourgh love is broken alday every lawe. 
mor promessa non cura né fede.) 
Boccaccio, It Filostrato. Canto Iv, st. 75. (c. 


----....... 


1350) Cuaucer, tr. Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. 
iv, 1, 618. (c. 1380) The Italian proverb is, 


“Amor regge senza legge” (Love rules with- 
out law). 


Who can give law to lovers? Love is a greater 
law to itself. (Quis legem det amantibus? 
Maior lex amor est sibi.) 

BoEtuius, De Consolatione Philosophiae. Bk. 
iii, meter 12, 1. 47. (c. A.p. 520) 

Wostow nat wel the olde clerkes sawe, 
That “who shal yeve a lover any lawe?” 
Love is a gretter lawe, by my pan, 

Than may be yeve to any erthly man. 

CHAucerR, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 305 (c. 1386) 

Ther-for this ys a full olde sawe: 
Who may gyfe a louer lawe? 

Unknown, Partonope, 1. 8710. (c. 1450) 

What is he, I praye you, that is able to prescribe 
lawes to love? 

BARNABY RicH, His Farewell to Militarie Pro- 

fession, p. 131. (1581) 
Love is lawlesse. 

JOHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 27. (1639) 
Know’st thou not, no Law is made for Love? 

DryvEN, Palamon and Arcite, i, 326. (1700) 

5 
Love knows nothing of order. (Amor ordinem 
nescit.) 

ST. Jerome (HizronyMous), Letter to Chro- 
matius, Last sentence. (A.D. 374) Quoted by 
MOonrtAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 

Loves lawe is out of reule. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 13.(¢.1390) 
He loves little who loves by rule. (Celuy ayme 
peu qui ayme a la mésure.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 28. (1580) 
Love knows no mean or measure. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, Piscatory Eclogues. (1635) 


6 
As loue knoweth no lawes, so it regardeth no 
conditions. 


Joun Lyty, Eupkues (Arber), p. 84. (1579) 
Loue will regard no lawes. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 393. 
Loue knoweth no lawes: Did not Iupiter trans- 
forme himselfe into the shape of Amphitrio to 
ambrace Alcmaena: Into the forme of a Swan to 
enjoy Leda: Into a Bull to beguile Io: Into a 
showre of golde to winne Danae? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 93. 
Zeus came as an eagle to god-like Ganymede, as 
a swan came he to the fair-haired mother of 
Helen. [Leda] So there is no comparison between 
the two things; one person likes one, another 
likes the other; I like both. 

UNKNOWN, Greek Anthology. Bk. v, epig. 65. 

(c. A.D. 950) 

Leda, sailing on the stream 

To deceive the hopes of man, 
Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan; 
Danaé, in a brazen tower, 
Where no love was, lov’d a shower. 

Joun Frercuer, Valentinian, Act ii,sc.4.(1614) 
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Jupiter himself was turned into a satyr, a shep- 
herd, a bull, a swan, a golden shower, and what 
not for love. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. i, subs. 1. (1621) 
’Tis not allowed to Jove 
To hold at once his Reason, and his Love. 
Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iv, sc. 1. (1663) 


1 
Love is above lord or laws, above Prince or 
priviledge, above friend or faith. 

GEORGE Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 219. (1576) 


VII—Love: Its Loveliness 


2 
Love and joy are twins, or born of each other. 
: Hazuitt, Commonplaces. No. 62. (c. 1821) 


Loue is more than greate richesse. 
Joun ΓΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Story of Thebes. Pt. iii. (1420) 
No lite is blessed that is not graced with love. 
Ben Jonson, Every man Out of His Humour. 
Act ili, sc. 2. (1599) 
To love and be beloved, this is the good, 
Which for most sovereign all the world will prove. 
Smr WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Aurora. Sonnet xliv. 
(1604) 
To be beloved is above all bargains. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 633. (1640) 


4 
Take love away from life and you take away 
its pleasures. (Otez l’amour de la vie, | Vous 
en Otez les plaisirs. ) 
Mo.tikre, Le Bourgeots Gentiihomme. Dialogue 
between acts i and ii. (1670) 


5 
Love is always lovely. (Lepidumst amare 
semper.) 

PLautus, Cistellaria, 1. 313. (c. 200 B.C.) 
There’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As love’s young dream. 
‘ Tuomas Moore, Love’s Young Dream.(c.1820) 


Your common saying, that you must as well 
love to live as live to love. 

GeEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 101. (1576) 
To live without love is a token of folly. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 271. (1580) 
To live without loving is not really to live. (Vivre 
sans aimer n’est pas proprement vivre.) 

Mo ttr:z, Princesse d’Ekide. Act ii, sc. 1. (1664) 
She who has never lov’d, has never liv’d. 

Joon Gay, The Captives. Act ii, sc. 2. (1724) 
I have lived and loved. (Ich habe gelebt und ge- 
liebet.) 

ΘΟΉΠ ΚΕ, Piccolomini. Act iii, sc. 7. (1799) 


7 
We are all old enough to know how good a 
thing is love. (Omnes iam norunt quam sit 
amare bonum. ) 
eile Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 34, 1. 24. (c. 24 
B.C. 
But, mistress, know yourself: down on your 


And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s 
ove. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iti, 5, 57. (1600) 
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8 
This is‘the very ecstasy of love. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 1, 102. (1600) 
Imparadis’t in one anothers arms. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 506. (1667) 
Tangl’d in amorous nets. 
Mitton, Paradise Regain’d, ii, 162. (1671) 


VIlII—Love: Its Misery 


9 

If love be good, from whennes comth my wo? 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 

400. (c. 1380) 

In love, ther is but litel reste. 
CuHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 581. 

Endeth than love in wor Ye, or men lyeth! 

aC HAUCES: Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 834. 


1 
Love is all disturbed and uneasy. (Amor 
omnis sollicitus atque anxius. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 24. (59 B.C.) 
Quoting a line from an unknown poet. Jeans 
happily translates it by Shakespeare's line, 
“It is to be all made of sighs and tears.” (As 
You Like It, v, ii, 90.) 

Love is a sweet torment. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 119. (1633) 
Love is full of trouble. 
gees Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 122. 


To mortals how dread a curse is love! (βροτοῖς 
ἔρωτες ws κακὸν μέγα.) 

Evuripives, Medea, |. 330. (c. 431 B.C.) 
Ruthless Love, great bane, great curse to man- 
kind. (oxérAc “ἔρος, μέγα πῆμα, μέγα στύγος 
ἀνθρώποισιν.) 

APOLLONIUS Κποριῦδβ, Argonautica. Bk. iv, Ι. 


445. (c. 225 BC.) 
12 


In war, hunting and love, men for one pleas- 
ure a thousand griefs prove. 

GEorGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 230. 
(1640) A rendering of the Spanish proverb, 
“Guerra, caza, y amores, Por un placer, mil 
dolores.” The French form is, “De chiens, 
d’oiseaux, d’armes, d’amours, Pour un plaisir 
mille douleurs.” 

War, hunting and law, are as full of trouble as 
pleasure. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1678) On 
p. 240, Ray has, “Hunting, hawking and love, 
for one joy have a hundred griefs.” The 
Scottish form is, “Hunting, hawking, para- 
mours, for ane joy a thousand displeasures.” 

War, Hunting, and Love, have ἃ thousand 
Troubles for their Pleasure. 

a FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5416.(1738) 
The gripinge paine of love caused some graftes 
of greife to begin to growe in his heart. 
eu Pettie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 128. (1576) 


How wretched is the man who loves! (Uti 
miser est homo qui amat!) 
Pravutus, Asinaria, 1. 616. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Miserable is he who loves. (Miser est qui amat.) 
Piautus, Persa. 1. 179. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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He who plunges into love is more lost than if he 
leapt from a rock. (Qui in amorem praecipitabit, 
| peius perit quasi saxo saliat.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, 1. 265. (c. 194 B.C.) 
There are as many pangs in love as shells upon 
the shore. (Littore quot conchae, tot sunt in 
amore dolores.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 519. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Great loue, great sorow. (Grand amore, gran 
dolore.) 

Joun Friorio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 30. (1578) 
Love and sorrow twins were born. 

THOMAS BLACKLOCK, The Graham. (1774) 


΄ 
I have loved not wisely. (Νοὴ _ sapienter 
amavi.) 
Ovin, Heroides. Epis. ii, 1. 27. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Then must you speak 5 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 343. (1605) 
Sorry her lot who loves too well. 
W. 5. Gitpert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 
He loves himself not wisely but too well. 


H.C. Batrey, Apprehensive Dog, p. 259. (1942) 
2 


Fortune oft proves adverse to the heedless 
lover. (Saepe imprudenti fortuna occurrit 
amanti. ) 

PROPERTIUS,Klegies.Bk.i, eleg.xx, 1.3. (c.26 B.C.) 
There is love for none except him whom fortune 
favors. (Diligitur nemo, nisi cui fortuna secunda 
est.) 

: Ovip, Ex Ponto. ΒΚ. ii, epis. 3,1. 23. (a. Ὁ. 13) 


Ay me! for aught that I could ever read. 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, i, 
1, 134. (1596) 
The course of true love is not a railway. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 8. (1836) 
“The course of truc love never did run smooth,” 
And the loves of Saunders Skelp and Jessy Miller 
were no exception to the rule. 
Micuaern Scott, The Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 
11. (1836) 
He .. feels it to be a sort of duty to take care 
that the course of love shall not run altogether 
smooth. 
TrRoLLope, The Golden Lion. Ch. 1. (1872) 
The course of true love never ran 
Quite easily since time began: 
So said our wisest Englishman. 
ELLEN Fow ter, Fuel of Fire. Ch. 8. (1901) 
He reflected that the path of true love never had 
run smooth. 
H. G. Wetrs, You Can't Be too Careful, p. 135. 
(1942) 


Tam sick of love. (Amore langueo.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 5. (c. 900 
B.C.) Repeated in v, 8. 


There is no living in love without suffering. 
(Sine dolore non vivitur in amore.) 
THomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
iii, ch. 5, sec. 7. (ς. 1420) 


IX—Love: Heaven or Hell 


6 
From loving girls, ye wise, refrain; 
Tis little pleasure, longer pain. 
But love three females none the less, 
Compassion, Wisdom, Friendliness. 
For swelling breasts of lovely girls, 
Trembling beneath their strings of pearls, 
And hips with jingling girdles—well, 
They do not help you much in hell. 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 1. (c. 50 B.C.) 
Ryder, tr. 
O what a heaven is love! O what a hell! 
Tuomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act i, sc. 1. (1604) 


7 
O Love, all other pleasures 
Are not worth thy pains. 
(Amour, tout les autres plaisirs 
Ne valent pas tes peines. ) 
CHARLES CHARLEVAL, Ballade. (a. 1693) 
Pains of love be weaker far 
Than all other pleasures are. 
DryYDEN, Tyrannic Love. Act iv, sc. 1. (1669) 
There is no pleasure like the pain 
Of being loved, and loving. 
W.M. Pragp, The Legend of the Haunted Tree. 
(a. 1839) 
All other pleasures are not worth its pains 
Emrrson, Essays: Love. (1841) 


8 
[To love,} the sweetest and the bitterest 
thing. (ἥδιστον, ὦ wat, ταὐτὸν ἀλγεινόν θ᾽ dua.) 
ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Hippolytus, 1. 347. (c. 428 B.C.) 
For ever of love the siknesse 
Is meynd with swete and bitternesse. 
CHAUCER (?), tr., Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
2295. (c. 1365) 
The jolif wo. 
JoHN Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vi, 1. 84. 
(1390) 
9 
Loue is not vnlyke the Figge tree, whose 
fruite is sweete, whose roote is more bitter 
then the clawe of a Bitter: or lyke the Apple 
in Persia, whose blossome sauoreth lyke 
Honny. whose budde is more sower then Gall. 
Joun Ly ty, Enuphues (Arber), p. 61 (1579) 
Seeing therfore the very blossome of loue is 
sower, the budde cannot be sweete. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 109. 


10 
Though the beginning of loue bring delight, 
the ende bringeth destruction. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 108. (1579) 
It [love] shall... 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 1138.(1593) 
Loue sweet in the beginning, but sowre in the 
ending. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 121. (1616) 


11 ; 
Love cloys if its pleasures torture not. (Sati- 
atur amor nisi gaudia torquent. ) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. iv, No. 38. (c. a. D. 90) 
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Love is a sirrup; and who er’e we see 

Sick and surcharg’d with this sacietie: 

Shall by this pleasing trespasse quickly prove, 

Ther’s loathsomeness e’en in the sweets of love. 
Rosert Herrick, Love Is a Sirrup. (1648) 


1 
So sweet an evil is a sweetheart. (Usque adeo 
dulce puella malum est.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. ix, |. 26. (c. 13 B.C.) 


2 
Love with both honey and gall is overflowing. 
(Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus.) 
PLautus, Cistellaria, 1. 69. (c. 200 B.C.) 
She has more of aloes [bitterness] than of honey. 
(Plus aloes quam mellis habet.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 181. (ς. A.D. 120) 
Of honey and of gall in love there is store: 
The honey is much, but the gall is more. 
SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: March: 
Thomalin’s Emblem. (1579) 
The sweets of Love are mixt with tears. 
Rornert Herrick, The Primrose. (1648) 


3 
In love, pain and pleasure are always at war. 
(In venere semper certat dolor et gaudium. ) 
Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.306.(c.43 B.C.) 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY,Scrap Books,i,185 quotes 
a medieval Latin jingle based upon this 
proverb, beginning, ‘‘An amor dolor sit, {| An 
dolor amor sit, | Utrumque nescio” (Whether 
love be pain, or pain be love, I do not know). 


X—Love Begets Love 


4 
Love for love is skilful guerdoninge. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. ii. 1. 
392. (c. 1380) 
Shew thou loue to win loue. 
ALEXANDER BarcLay, The Mirrour of Good 
Manners, p. 74. (ς. 1510) 
Love is the true price of love. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 542. 
(1640) 
Love’s the coin to market with for love. 
J. S. Knowres, The Love-Chase. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1837) 
oe can neither be bought or sold; its only price 
s love. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 446. 
ee, On p. 446, “Love is the loadstone of 
ove.” 


5 

Love, which insists that love shall mutual be. 

(Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto v, 1. 103. (c. 1300) 


6 
Loue them that loue thee. (Ama chi ti ama.) 
JouNn Fronrio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 


7 
If I love you, what business is that of yours? 
(Wenn ich dich lieb habe, was geht’s dich an?) 
GortuHeE, Wilhelm Meister. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1686) 
Hence {when a man cannot feel his right to a 
woman’s beauty] arose the saying, “If I love you, 
what is that to you?” We say so because we feel 
that what we love is not in your will but above it. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Love. (1841) 


LOVE 


8 
And sure love craveth love, like asketh like. 
Sir JOHN HarIncrTOon, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

XXvili, st. 80. (1591) 

Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their 
books, 

But love from love, toward school with heavy 
looks. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 156. 

(1595) 
Love looks for love again. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 27. (1639) 
Love begins with love. (L’amour commence par 
l'amour.) 

La Bruvereg, Les Caractéres. Ch. 4. (1688) 
Love prays devoutly when it prays for love. 

Hoop, Hero and Leander, }. 120. (a. 1845) 


9 
Let him love no one, and be beloved by none. 
(Nec amet quemquam, nec ametur ab ullo.) 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat. xii, 1. 130. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
That loveth nought, ne is not loved. 
CHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 5402 
(c. 1365) 
You will never be loved if you think only of 
yourself. (Amato non sarai, Se ἃ te solo penserai.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 176. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


10 
The pleasure of love is in loving. (Le plaisir 
de l’amour est d'aimer. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 259. (1665) 


11 

If you would be loved where you are loving, 
then love them that love you. (στέργετε τὼς 
Φιλέοντας, iv’ ἣν φιλέητε φιλῆσθε.) 

Moscuvs, A Lesson to Lovers, 1. 8.(ς. 150 B.C.) 
That you may be loved, be lovable. (Ut ameris, 
amabilis esto.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 107. (ς. 1 B.C.) 
If you would be loved, Jove. (Si vis amari, ama.) 

HECATON, Fragments. Frag. 27 Fowler. (c. A.D. 

40) Quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, ix, 6 
That you may be loved, love. (Ut amaris, ama.) 
Martiat, Epigrams. Bk. vi, epig. 11. (c. A.D. 
oo Epigrams. Epig. 22. (a. α.Ὁ 
370 
If you’d be belov’d, make yourself amiable. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 

If you would be loved, love and be lovable. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755 
Love and be loved. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756 


12 
Rather let me love than be in love. 
Str Tuomas Oversury,A Wife. St. 13.(a. 1613) 


13 

Confidence begets confidence, and love, love. 
(τὸ πιστεύειν δοκεῖν πιστεύεσθαι, καὶ τὸ φιλεῖν 
φιλεῖσθαι.) 

Ῥεύυτάβοη, Moralia: Advice to a Bride, 143C. 
(c. A.D. 95) The Latin proverb is, “Amor 
gignit amorem” (Love begets love). 

Love begets love, then never be 
Unsoft to him who’s smooth to thee. 
Rosert Herrick, Love Looks for Love. (1648) 


LOVE 


No man ever fully realized the truth of the saying 

that “Love makes love.” 

Rosert S. HAWEER, Footprints of Former Men 
in Far Cornwall, p. 77. (1870) 


1 
Love itself is love’s chief nourishment. (Ipse 
alimenta sibi maxima praebet amor.) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. xxi, 1. 4. (c. 
22 B.C.) 
The desert of love is onely love again. 
GeorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 17. (1576) 


2 
All for love, and nothing for reward. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, 
canto viii, st. 2. (1590) 
Tis their maxim,—-Love is love’s reward. 
DryDENn, Palamon and Arcite, ii, 373. (1700) 
The only present love demands is love. 
Joun Gay, The Espousal, |. 56. (a. 1732) 
The devil take me, if I think anything but love 
to be the object of love. 
HENRY FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. v, ch. 9. (1751) 
3 


We love being in love, that’s the truth on’t. 
THACKERAY, Henry Esmond. Bk.ii,ch.15.(1852) 


4 
Pursue the willing heifer, not the shy one. 
(τὰν παρεοῖσαν ἄμελγε: τί τὸν φεύγοντα διώκεις. 

THeEocritus, Idyls. No. xi, 1. 75. (ς. 270 B.C.) 
‘Love her who loves you.” 

He got as much love as he gave and more. (4 μὰν 
ἀντεφιλεῖτο πολύ πλέον.) 

THeocritus, Idyls. No. xvii, ]. 40. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Theocritus is telling of Ptolemy and his wife, 
who was also his sister, and whom Ptolemy 
loved in two ways. 


Love is wont to be the loadstone of love. 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 140. (1666) 

Love is the Loadstone of Love. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3288. (1732) 


Loue for loue is euenest bought. 
UNnkKNowNn, in Twenty-Six Poems (E.E.TS.), 
p. 76. (c. 1420) 
Allthings . . . be priced at a certaine rate, except 
Loue, which can not be pay’d but wyth loue. 
Epwarp Fenton, Certaine Secrete Wonders of 
Nature, fo. 66. (1569) 
Love is never pay’d but with pure love. 
James Massr, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 138. (1631) 
What can pay love but love? 
Mary Man ey, Lost Lover. Act v, sc. 3. (1696) 


: XI—Love: True Love 


It’s no matter what you do, 
If your heart be only true: 
And his heart was true to Poll. 

F. C. Burnanp, His Heart Was True to Poll. 
(c. 1875) 

have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my 
fashion. 

Ernest Dowson, Non Sum Qualis Eram Bonae 
sub Regno Cynarae. (1896) The title is from 
Horace, Odes, bk. i, 13, “I am not what I 
once was under the sway of the kindly Cy- 
nara.” See under CHANGE. 
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8 
As for the lover, his soul dwells in the body 
of another. (τοῦ 38 ἐρῶντος τὴν ψυχὴν ἐν 
ἀλλοτρίῳ σώματι ζῆν.) 
Marcus Cato, Apothegm. (c. 160 B.c.) See 
PLuTARCH, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 9, sec. 5. 
One will in two minds, one hart in two bodies, and 
two bodies in one flesh. 
Georce Pettie, Petite Pallace: Admetus and 
Alcest, p. 146. (1576) 
Two souls in one, two hearts into one heart. 
JosHua SyYLveESTER, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Wk. i, day 6, 1. 1057. (1591) 
One turf shall serve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms and one troth 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 
2, 41. (1596) 
Love is the spiritual coupling of two souls. 
BEN JONSON, The New Inne. Act iii, sc. 2. (1629) 
My heart, I fain would ask thee 
What then is Love? Say on. 
“Two souls with one thought only, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 
(Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen, 
Was ist denn Liebe, sag? 
“Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag.’’) 
Baron Exicrus Franz JosEpH MUNCH-BELL- 
INGHAUSEN, Der Sohn der Wildnis. (1842) 
W. H. Charlton, tr. This was the translation 
preferred by the author, who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Friedrich Halm. But the 
one most familiar to Americans is that of 
Maria Anne Lovell, as used for the last lines 
of Ingomar the Barbarian, produced at 
Drury Lane, London, in 1851, and a favorite 
in the English and American theatre for 
nearly half a century: “Two souls with but a 
single thought, Two hearts that beat as one.” 
Two minds without a single thought. 
Puitip Barry, You and I. Act ii. (1923) 


9 
I will never desert Mr. Micawber. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 12. (1849) 
10 
According to the common saying, where love 
is there is faith. 

STEFANO GvUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 201. (1574) Young, tr. The Italians say, 
“Chi ama, crede” (Who loves, believes). 

Let us now saie once againe, that wher ther is 
love, ther is faith. 

Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 203. 

Love asks faith, and faith firmness. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 546. (1640) 
Where true love is, there is little need of prim 
formality. 

W. S. Grupert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


11 
Olde wise folke saie, loue me little. loue me 
long. 

Joun Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
The olde Proverbe love me little and love me long. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 444. (a. 1548) 

Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song. 
Unxnown, Ballad: Love Me Little. (c. 1570) 
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Loue me little, and loue me long. (Ama mi poce, 
& ama mi longo.) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) The 
Italians also say, “Ama mi poco, ma con- 
tinua” (Love me little but continue). The 
French form is the same, “Aime-moi un peu, 
mais continue.” 

Loue me little, loue me long, let musicke rumble, 
Whilst I in thy incony [pretty] lap doe tumble. 

CHRISTOPHER ΜΆΒΙΟΨΕ, The Jew of Malta, }. 
1948. (ε. 1592) 

Love moderately; long love doth so. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 6, 14.(1595) 
You say, to me-wards your affection’s strong; 
Pray love me little, so you love me long. 

Slowly goes farre: The meane is best: Desire 
Grown violent, do’s either die, or tire. 

Rosert Hernicx, Hesperides: Love Me Little, 
Love Me Long. (1648) 

My mother says, As he is slow he is sure; He will 
love me long, if he love me little. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.140.(1711) 
Love me little, love me long. A dissuasive from 
shewing too much, and too sudden kindness. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 229. (1721) 
CHARLES READE. Title of novel. (1859) 

I care not for the stars that shine, 
I dare not hope to e’er be thine, 
I only know I love you, 

Love me, and the world is mine. 

Davip REEp, Jr., Love Me and the World Is 
Mine. (1906) 


1 

Of all my loves the last, for hereafter I shall 
glow with passion for no other woman. 
(Meorum | finis amorum, | non enim posthac 
alia calebo | femina.) 

Horact,Odes. Bk. iv, ode. 11, 1. 31. (23 B.C.) 
A thousand girls do not charm me; I am not in- 
constant in love. (Non mihi mille placent; non 
sum desultor amoris.) 

Ovmw, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 3, 1. 15. (c. 13 B.C.) 


2 

It is with true love as it 15 with ghosts; every- 
one talks of it, but few have seen it. (Il est 
du véritable amour comme de !’apparition des 
esprits: tout le monde en parle, mais peu de 
gens en ont vu.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 76. (1665) 
There are two kinds of constancy in love: one 
results from ever finding fresh qualities to admire 
in the object of our love; the other results from 
taking a pride in our own loyalty. (11 y a deux 
sortes de constance en amour: [ἢ vient de ce que 
Yon trouve sans cesse dans la personne que !’on 
aime de nouveaux sujets d’aimer; et l’autre vient 
de ce que l’on se fait un honneur d’etre constant.) 
2 La RocHEFoucautp, Maximes, No. 176. 


He who can say how much he loves, loves but 
little. (Chi po dir com’ egli arde, ὁ ’n picciol 
foco.) 
FRANCESCO PeTrarca, Sonetti in Vita Madonna 
Laura. No. 170. (ς, 1350) 
Those that love most speak least. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Curiatius and 
Horatia, p. 168. (1576) 
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They love indeed who quake to say they love. 
Sir Pup Sipney, Astrophel and Stella. Son- 
net liv, (a. 1586) 
True love lacketh a tongue. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 392. (1580) 
Love is not where it is most profest. 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene, fi, x, 31. (1590) 
They love least that let men know their love 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 32. (1594) 
She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 4, 113. (1599) 
There’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 1, 15. 
(1606) 
Whom we love best, to them we can say least. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 47. (1670) 


4 
Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. (Quocumque 
enim perrexeris, pergam: et ubi morata fueris, 
et ego pariter morabor. Populus tuus populus 
meus, et Deus tuus Deus meus. ) 
Old Testament: Ruth, i, 16. (c. 600 8. ο.) 
Through thick and thin she followed him. 
SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto ii, 1. 
370. (1663) 
Thro’ all the world she follow’d him. 
nay The Day-dream: The Departure 


δ 
My love to thee is sound sans crack or flaw. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 415. 
(1595) 
Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is a star to every wandering bark, 
ἘΠΕ pone unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cxvi. (1609) The 
Italians say, “Amor vero non diventa mai 
canuto” (True love never becomes gray), 
from which, there is an English derivative, 
“True love never grows old.” 


XII—Love: Light Love 


In the end every flower loses its perfume. 
(Al fin ogni fiore perde l’odore. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 191. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


Love cometh in at the window and goeth out 
at the door, 

Witum Campen, Remains (1870), p. 327. 
(1605) The French say, “L'amour est une 
passion qui vient souvent sans savoir com- 

_ ment, et qui s’en van aussi de méme” (Love 
is a passion which comes often one knows 
not how, and departs in the same way). 


LOVE 


Love comes in at the windows, and goes out at 
the doors. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1678) 
Love comes in at the Window, and flies out at 
the Door. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3285. (1732) 


1 : Σ 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain: 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 
Tuomas Carew, Mediocrity in Love Rejected. 
(a. 1639) 
Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her: 
Would she could make of me a saint, 
Or I of her a sinner. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, Pious Selinda. (c. 1700) 


2 
Fickle is he, and he has two wings, wherewith 
to fly away. (Et levis est, et habit geminas, 
quibus avolet, alas. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 19. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto i, st. 82. (1812) 


3 
Faithless is love. (Perfidiosus est Amor. ) 
PLautus, Cistellaria, 1. 72. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
French say, “On n’aime plus comme on aimait 
jadis” (One doesn’t love any more as one 
used to love). Love isn’t what it used to be. 


4 
Perish the man who can love lightly. (A 
pereat, si quis lentus amare potest. ) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk.i,eleg.vi,1.12.(c.26 B.C.) 
Light loue will chaunge. 

RICHARD Epwarps, The Paradyse of Dainty 

Deuises. (c. 1566) 
Light loue is an affection great and vehement, 
and yet lasteth not long. 

GEOFFREY FENTON,Golden E pistles,p.321.(1575) 
Canst thou be so lyght of loue, as to chaunge with 
cuery wind ? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 69. (1579) 
Love is like linen, often chang’d, the sweeter. 

: PHINEAS FLETCHER, Sicelides. Act iii,sc.5.(1631) 


All things change, and loves not least. (Omnia 
vertuntur, certe vertuntur amores. ) 
PRoperTius, Elegies.Bk .ii,eleg.viii,].7.(c.24 B.C.) 
This world is not for aye, nor tis not strange 
That even our loves should with our fortunes 
change. 
Ε SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 210. (1600) 


To love at the door and leave at the hatch. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 258. (1678) 

To love the Door, and leave the Hatch. 

3 THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5200. (1732) 


To say that you can love one person all your 
life is just like saying that one candle will 
continue burning as long as you live. 

‘ Leo Totstoy, Kreutzer Sonata. Ch. 2. (1890) 


Those who are faithless know the pleasures of 
love; it is the faithful who know love’s 
tragedies. 
OscaR Witpr, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Ch. 1. (1891) 
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XIII—Love Is Blind 


9 
That which man seeth, loue maketh invisible: 
And th’invisible one, causeth to be seene. 
(Quel che l’huomo vede, amor gli fa invisibile: 
Et l’invisibile fa veder amore. 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso. Bk. i, st. 56. (1532) 
Fiorito, tr., Firste Fruites, fo. 43. 


10 
And al be that men seyn that blind is he, 
Al-gate me thoughte that he mighte see. 
CHAUCER, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, 1. 237. (ς. 1385) 
de Love is blind, yet ’tis not for want of 
yes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5004. (1732) 
The Italians say, “Amor ὁ cieco ma vede da 


lontano” (Love is blind, but sees afar). 
11 


There never was {air prison nor love with 
foul face. 

Joun Davies,7he Scourge of Folly,p.46.(1611) 
No love is foul, nor prison fair. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1120. (1640) 
There are no ugly loves, nor handsome prisons. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737 

12 For Love can beauties spy 
In what seem faults to every common eye. 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. ii, 1. 121. (1716) 
Love sees no Faults. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3297. (1732) 


13 

When we love, it is the heart that judges. 

(Quand on aime, c’est le coeur qui juge.) 
JosEePH JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 66. (1810) 


14 
‘Lhe black girl is a nut-brown maid, the string; 
and wooden 15 a gazelle, the dumb is modest, 
she is svelte when she is half-dead with con- 
sumption, and the swollen thing with great 
bubbies is Ceres herself with Iacchus at the 
breast. (Nigra melichrus est, . . . nervosa et 
lignea dorcas, . . . rhadine verost iam mor- 
tua tussi. | at tumida et mammosa Ceres est 
ipsa ab Iaccho.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1160. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
The lover 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 10. (1596) 
Love looks through spectacles which make copper 
appear gold, riches poverty, and weak eyes distil 
pearls. (El amor mira cou unos antojos, que hacen 
parecer oro al cobre, a la pobreza riqueza, y a 
las lagafias perlas.) 
CrErvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 19. (1615) 
If Jack’s in love, he’s no judge of Jill’s beauty. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1748. 
Whoever loves a frog thinks the frog Diana. (Quis- 
quis amat ranam, ranam putat esse Dianam.) 
ALFRED Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 377. 
(1869) “He whose mistress squints, says she 
ogles,” “Desire beautifies what is ugly. 
“Fancy passes beauty.” 
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A lover’s eye sees a Hsi-shih in his mistress. 
(Ch‘ing jén yen nei ch‘u Hsi-shih.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1453. (1875) Hsi-shih was the beautiful con- 
cubine of the King of Wu. 

The harelip is taken for a dimple. 

Ὁ. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 62. 
(1916) A Japanese proverb. S. G. CHAMPION, 
Racial Proverbs, p. 444, renders this, “In the 
eyes of the lover, pock-marks are dimples.” 


The woman we love will always be in the 
right. (La femme qu’on aime aura toujours 
raison. ) 

ALFRED DE MussEt, /dylle. (a. 1857) 


2 
Love is blind as_ regards the _ beloved. 
(τυφλοῦται γὰρ τὸ φιλοῦν περὶ τὸ φιλούμενον.) 
Prato, Laws, 731D. (c. 375 B.c.) Quoted by 
PrLutarcH, Moralia, 48F, 90A, 92E, 1000A. 
Love is blind. (Caeca amore est.) 
Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 1260. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Love is blind al day, and may nat see. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 354. (c. 1388) 
For Love is blinde and may nought se, 
Forthy there may no certeinte 
Be sette upon his jugement. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 47. (1390) 
Love is blind. 

Unknown, Partsnope, |. 10796. (c. 1490) 
PAINTER, Pallace of Pleasure, ii, 43. (1566) 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, ii, iv, 
1. (1621) Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 17. 
(1837) etc., etc. A proverb in all European 
languages: French, “L’amour et Ja fortune 
sont aveugles”; German, “Liebe ist blind, und 
macht blind”; Spanish, “Aficion ciega razon.” 

If you love her, you cannot see her. . . . Because 
love is blind. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 76. (1594) 

They say that Love hath not an eye at all. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 4, 96. (1594) 

If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 1, 33.(1595) 

If love be blind, it best agrees with night. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 2, 9.(1595) 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 6, 
36. (1597) 

Never was owl more blind than a lover. 

Dinan M. M. Craix, Magnus and Morna. (c. 
(1860) 

Love is deaf as well as blind. 
Exttiorr Paut, Mayhem in B-Flat, Ὁ. 34.(1940) 


3 

Every one is blind when maddened by love. 

(Scilicet insano nemo in amore videt.) 
Propertius, Elegies .Bk.ii,eleg.14,1.18.(¢.26 B.C.) 


4 

There’s blind men in heaven, .. . heedless 
Cupid for one. (μωμᾶσθαί μ’ ἄρχῃ ri... 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὡφρόντιστος " Epws.) 


Turocnitus, Idyls. No. x, 1. 19. (¢. 270 B. .c) 
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5 
Tis good to be off wi’ the old love 
Before you are on wi’ the new. 

RICHARD EDpwArps, Damon and Pithias. (c. 
1566) In Haztitt, Old Pluys, iv, 447. Quoted 
by Maria EvcewortH, Belinda. Ch. 10. 
(1801) Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Ch. 29. (1819) ΤΈΟΙΠΟΡΕ, Barchester Towers. 
Ch. 27. (1857) etc., etc. 

ΤΙΝ well to be merry and wise, 

Tis well to be honest and true; 

Tis well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new. 

C. R. Maturin, Bertram: Motto. A play pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre, London, in 
1816. 

Don’t throw away the old shoe until you have 
the new. (Man muss die alten Schuhe nicht weg- 
werfen, ehe man neue hat.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 346. (1856) A German proverb. Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 233, notes a similar 
Scottish proverb, “Cast na out the auld water 
till the new come in.” PALMER, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, cites a slightly different form, 
“Don’t throw away Dirty Water till you 
have got Clean.” 

It’s well to be off with the Old Woman before 
you're on with the New. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Philanderer. Act ii. (1893) 
That proverb about being off with the old love 
is a very sound one. 

ὲ E. V. Lucas, Advisory Ben. Ch. 39. (1923) 


Cold Broth hot again, that loved I never; 
Old Love renew’d again, that loved I ever. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6429. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Alte Liebe rostet nicht” 
(Old love does not rust). 
His sermon was only “Cauld kail het again.” 
GeorceE Macponatp, Alec Forbes. Ch. 56. 
(1865) The proverb is “Cauld Καὶ! [broth] 
het [hot] again is aye pat [pot] tasted.” 
Wak is another, “Cold pudding settles one’s 
ove.” 


7 
I find as I grow older that I love those most 
whom I loved first. 
THOMAS Jerrerson, Letter to Mrs. John Boll- 
ing, 1787 


An old love pinches like a crab. (Antiquus 
amor cancer est.) 
ῬΕΤΕΟΝΙῦΒ, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


9 
1 loved her then, but now another love over- 
hangs my heart. (Illam amabam olim, nunc 
iam alia cura impendet pectori.) 

Prautus, Epidicus, |. 135. (c. 200 B.C.) 
All love is vanquished by a succeeding love. 
(Successore novo vincitur omnis amor.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 462. (c. 1 B.C.) 


The new drives out the old. (Cura cura repulsa 
nova.) 


Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 484. (c. 1 5.6.) 
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And eek, as writ Zanzis, that was ful wys, 
The newe love out chaceth ofte the olde. 
(A come io udii gia sovente dire, 
Il nuovo amor sempre caccia l’antico.) 
Boccaccio, Jl Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 49. (c. 
1350) CHaucer, tr., Troilus and Criseyde, 
iv, 414. 
New loves forget the old. (Amours nouvelles Ou- 
blient les vielles.) 
GABRIEL Mevurier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) 
One loue expelleth an other. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 116. (1579) 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 10. (1666) 
Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 4, 192. (1594) See also under NAIL. 
For one heat, all know, doth drive out another; 
One passion doth expel another still. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Monsieur d’Olive. Act v, 
sc. 1. (1606) 
Diamonds cut diamonds; they who will prove 
To thrive in cunning, must cure love with love. 
Joun Foro, The Lover’s Melancholy. Act i, 
sc. 3. (1628) 
And love may be expelled by other love, 
As poisons are by poisons. 
Dryven, AW for Love. Act iv, sc. 1. (1678) 
In all cases of heart-ache, the application of an- 
other man’s disappointment draws out the pain 
and allays the irritation. 
Lytton, The Lady of Lyons. Act i, sc. 2. (1838) 
There is no remedy for love but to love more. 
H. Ὁ. THoreAv, Journal, 25 July, 1839. 


1 
Old love is litle worth when new is more 
prefard. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 
canto ix, st. 40. (1590) 


A woman rarely discards one lover until she 
is sure of another. 
ROYAL Tver, The Contrast. Act i, sc.1.(1787) 


; XV—Love and Poverty 


It hath beene an old maxime; that as poverty 
8oes in at one doore, love goes out at the other. 
RicHarp Bratuwait, The English Gentle- 
woman, p. 346. (1631) 
When povertie comes in at doores, love leaps out 
at windowes. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 25. (1639) 
When distrust enters in at the fore-gate, love 
Roes out at the postern. 

James Howe tr, Letters. Bk. i, sec. 5, No. 20. 
(1629) The Germans say, “Tritt der Kum- 
mer in ’s Haus, fliegt die Liebe zum Fenster 
hinaus” (When misfortune enters the house, 
love flies out). 

When poverty comes in at the door, friendship 
flees out at the window. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 346. (1721) 
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When Poverty comes in at the Door, Love creeps 
out at the Window. 

THoMas FuLiteEr, Gnomologia. No. 5565. (1732) 
Love and poverty they say do not agree; but the 
love that flies out of the window at the sight of 
poverty deserves to have the door shut in his face. 

CHaArRLEs Drspin,Jr.,My Spouse and I.(c.1810) 
Mind my words—when poverty comes in at the 
door, love jumps out at the window. 

Joun Gat, The Entail. Ch. 14. (1823) 

When Mr. Wylie urged her to marry him... 
she spoke out, . . . “I’ve seen poverty enough in 
my mother’s house, it shan’t come in at my door 
to drive love out of the window.” 

‘ CHARLES READE, Fowl Play. Ch. 1. (1869) 


Hereof men say a comyn proverbe in englond, 
that loue lasteth as longe as the money en- 
dureth. 
Wiciram Caxton, The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse. Pt. iii, ch. 3. (1474) 
Love is maintain’d by wealth; when all is spent, 
Adversity then breeds the discontent. 
ROBERT HERRICK, Adversity. (1648) 
Nobody wants to kiss when they are hungry. 
Dorotuy Dix, Syndicated Column. (1930) The 
French say, “Sans pain, sans vin, L’amour 
n’est rien” (Without bread and wine, love is 
nothing). 
The voyage of love is all the sweeter for an out- 
side stateroom and a seat at the captain’s table. 
AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 
86. (1940) 


5 
Love and a cottage! Eh, Fanny! Ah, give me 
indifference and a coach and six! 

COLMAN AND GARRICK, The Clandestine Mar- 

riage. Act i, sc. 2. (1766) 
Lady Clonbrony had not . . . the slightest notion 
how anybody .. . could prefer, to a good house 
and a proper establishment, what is called love 
in a cottage. 

Maria Epcewortn, The Absentee. Ch.4.(1812) 
Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is— Love, forgive us!—cinders, ashes, dust. 

Joun Keats, Lamia. Pt. ii, 1. 1. (1820) 

They may talk of love in a cottage, 

And bowers of trellised vine— 

Of nature bewitchingly simple, 

And milkmaids half divine, ... 
But give me a sly flirtation, 

By the light of a chandelier— 
With music to play in the pauses, 

And nobody very near. 

ΝΡ. Wiis, Love in a Cottage. (1829) 
Love in a cottage, with a broken window to let 
in the rain, is not my idea of comfort. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 

ing of Essays. (1863) 
Love in a tub and the bottom will fall out. 
H. W. Trompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) 


6 
In well-fed bodies love resides. (ἐν πλησμοναῖς 
κύπρις.) 
Eurrprpes, Fragments. No. 895, Nauck. (c. 
440 8.c.) As quoted by PLurarcn, Jforalia, 
126C, who adds that this is not true. 
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When the barley is consumed from the pitcher, 
strife knocks and enters the house. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fol. 59a. 
(ες. 450) 

Love abideth not with want, for she is the 
companion of plenty. 

Stir WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. ii. (1616) 

Toom pokes [empty bellies] will strive. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 313. (1721) 
“When a married couple are pinched with 
poverty they will be apt to jar.” The French 
say, “Quand il n’y a pas de foin au ratelier, 
les cheveux se battent.” 


1 
Of Soup and Love, the first is the best. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3699. (1732) 


2 
Love does much, but money does all. 

Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart), iii, 61. 

(1587) CotcravE, Dictionary: Amour. (1611) 
Love can do much, but money can do all. (Amour 
peut moult; argent peut tout.) 

GrutTer, Florilegium, iii, 186. (1612) CorREAS, 
Vocabulary, p. 68 (c. 1627), gives the Span- 
ish, ‘Amour faz molto, argen faz todo,” but 
a later form is “Amor fa molt, argent fa tot.” 
The Germans say, “Liebe kann viel, Geld 
kann Alles.” The French have another prov- 
erb even more cynical, ‘“L’amour fait rage, 
mais l’argent fait mariage” (Love makes 
passion, but money makes marriage). 

Love can do much, but money can do more. 

TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 9. (1666) 

Love does much, but Money does more. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3286. (1732) 


No longer foster, No longer lemman. 
2 Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 


Loue lurkes as soone about a sheepcoate as a 
paliaice. 

THromas Lonce, Rosalynde, 1.95. (1590) 

Love bides in cottages as well as in courts. 

CotcrAvE, Dictionary: Amourettes. (1611) 

Love lives in cottages as well as in courts. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1670) 

KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 236. (1721) 

Love is as warm among cottagers as courtiers. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 248. (1678) 

Love lives more in Cottages than Courts. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3290. (1732) 

In the very smallest cot 

There is room enough for a loving pair. 

(Raum ist in der kleinsten Hiitte 

Fiir ein gliicklich liebend Paar.) 

SCHILLER, Der Jiingling am Bache. St. 4. (a. 
1805) There is a similar German apothegm, 
“Die Liebe macht zum Goldpalast die Hiitte” 
(Love makes a palace of gold out of a cot- 
tage), sometimes attributed to Holtz. 


A man in love and out of cash is in a sorry 
plight. (Qui amat, si eget, misera adficitur, 
ere, aerumna. ) 

Pravutus, Curculio, |. 142. (c. 200 B.c.) 
The lover who first set out on Love’s highways 
with an empty purse went in for harder labors 
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than Hercules. (Qui amans egens ingressus est 
princeps in Amoris vias, | supcravit acrumnis suis 
aerumnas Flerculi.) 

ὲ Piautus, Persa, Ἰ. 1. (c. 200 B.C.) 


By Hercules, that will be a true saying, ‘““With- 
out Ceres and Bacchus Venus is chilly. (Ver- 
bum hercle hoc verum erit, “sine Cerere ct 
Libero friget Venus.’’) 

TeERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 732. (161 B.c.) Cited 
by TAVERNER in his Translations from Eras- 
mus. His rendering is, ‘Without meate and 
drynke the lust of the body is colde,” and 
comments, paraphrasing Erasmus, “Ceres 
amonges the Panyms was taken tor the God- 
desse of corne: Bacchus for the God of wyne, 
and Venus for the Goddesse of loue.” The 
Germans say, “Ohne Wein und Brod | Leidct 
Venus Noth” (Without wine and _ bread, 
Venus suffers want). 

Truly with an empty belly no one is in shape for 
love. (Nam ventri inani non inest formarum 
amor.) 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. Bk. vi. (c. A.D. 
200) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 97, 
with similar epigrams by other writers. 

Distend the belly and you distend those things 
which hang from the belly. (Distento ventre, 
distenduntur ca, quae ventri adhaerent.) 

SAINT JEROME (HIERONYMLS), commenting on 
the line from Terence. (c. A.D. 400) Cited 

The old proverb which saith, Venus takes cold 
when not accompanied with Ceres and Bacchus. 
(L’antique prouerbe: que Venus se morfond sans 
le compaignie de Ceres & Bacchus.) 

RasBerais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 31. (1545) 
Rabelais is arguing that wine in moderation 
assists lovemaking, in excess hinders it. Or, 
as SHAKESPEARE put it, Macbeth, ii, 3, 31, 
“Lechery, sir, it [drink] provokes and un- 
provokes; it provokes the desire, but it takes 
away the performance.” 

I learned in school, 
That love’s desires and pleasures cool 
Sans Ceres’ wheat and Bacchus’ vine. 

GEORGE PEELE, The Famous Chronicle of King 

Edward the First. Act ii, 1. 86. (1593) 


XVI—Love and Fear 
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There is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear. (φόβος οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν τῇ ἀγάπῃ. 
ἀλλ’ ἡ τελεία ἀγάπη ἔξω βάλλει τὸν φόβον.) 

New Testament: I John, iv, 18, (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 
The Vulgate is, “Timor non est in charitate: 
sed perfecta charitas foras mittit timorem.” 

Perfect love casteth out fear. 
SHAW, How He Lied to Her Husband. (1905) 


Ever filled with anxious fear is love. (Res est 
solliciti plena timoris amor. ) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. i, 1. 12. (c. 10 B.c.) The 
‘Italians say, “Chi ama, teme” (Who loves, 
fears), and “Amor é di sospetti fabro” (Love 
is the maker of suspicions). 
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Love is thing ay ful of bisy drede. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 
1644. (c. 1380) 

This prouerbe that I lere [teach] ... 
Loue goth neuer without fere. 

ALEXANDER Barccay, The Castell of Labour, 
sig. D2. (1506) 

We have this saying from the learned, That a 
marvellously fearful thing is love, and that true 
love is never without fear. (Comme disent les 
clercs, chose merueilleusement crainctiue estre 
amour, & iamais le bon amour ne estre sans 
craincte.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 18. (1545) 
The Germans say, “Kleine Liebe ohne Furcht 
und Argwohn” (No love without fear and 
hate). 

Fear is ever attendant on true and sincere love. 
(A la bonne & syncere amour est craincte per- 
petuellement annexée.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 3. 

Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, 1, 1021. (1593) 

Love’s a solicitous thing, and full of fears. 

RICHARD FLECKNOE, Love’s Dominion. Act ii, 

sc. 1. (1654) 


; 

I do not wish to be feared; I prefer to be 

loved. (Nolo ego metui: amari mavolo. ) 
PLAuTUS, Asinaria, 1. 835. (c. 200 B.C.) 


2 
Love cannot be mixed with fear. (Non potest 
amor cum timore misceri. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlvii, sec. 19. (c. 
A.D. 64) 


: XVII—Love and Hate 
They that too deeply loved too deeply hate. 


(οἱ τοι πέρα στέρξαντες. ol δὲ καὶ πέρα μισοῦσιν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 6, sec. 4. (c. 
330 B.C.) Quoting a proverb of unknown au- 
thorship. 
Love and hatred overstep the mark. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 1054. (c. 
450) 


Love as if you would one day hate, and hate 
as 1f you would one day love. (φιλοῦσιν ὡς 
μισήσοντες Kal μισοῦσιν ws φΦιλήσοντες.) 


Bias, Maaim. (c. 570 8.0.) As given by Aris- 
TOTLE, Art of Rhetoric, ii, 13, 4. (c. 340 B.C.) 
This is also the form in which it is quoted by 
Puito, De Virtutibus, 152. SopHOCcLEs, Ajax, 
1. 679, has Ajax say, “For I have learnt, 
though late, this rule, to hate an enemy as 
one who may become a friend, and serve a 
friend as knowing that his friendship may 
not last.” DEMOSTHENES, Aristophanes, sec. 
122, also quotes both phrases, but emphasizes 
the danger of ill-considered acts of friendship. 
DiocEeNnes LAERTIUS, however, in his Life of 
Bias, i, 87, gives only the first clause: 
“Men should love their friends as if they 
would some day hate them” (φιλεῖν ὡς 
Miohoovras: τοὺς γὰρ πλείστους εἶναι xaxovs), 
and this is the form which is best known, 
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although there is another included in some 
of the old collections, Se φιλεῖν ὥσπερ 
μισήσοντα, μισεῖν δὲ ὥσπερ φιλήσοντα (One 
should love as if one were going to hate, 
and hate as if one were going to love). It 
has usually been regarded merely as a cau- 
tion against forming hasty intimacies, but 
Cicero, De Amicitia, xvi, 59, makes Scipio 
denounce it as abominable and unworthy 
of a sage. Bacon, Montaigne, La Bruyere, 
and many other writers have commented 
upon it. See also under FRIEND: FRIEND AND 
ENEMY. 
So love as if you were possibly destined to hate; 
and in the same way, hate as if you might per- 
haps afterwards love. (Hac fini ames, tamquam 
forte fortuna et osurus; hac itidem tenus oderis, 
tamquam fortasse post amaturus.) 

CHILON. (c. 550 B.c.) As quoted by AvuLus 
GELLIvs, i, 3, 30. Cicero, De Amicitia, 59, 
attributes the saying to Bias, also one of the 
Seven Sages, as do Aristotle, Diogenes Laer- 
tius and Valerius Maximus. 

Love as though you would one day hate; hate 
as though you would one day love. (Ama tanquam 
osurus; oderis tanquam amaturus.) 

ERASMUS, A dagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 72. (1508) 
“One of the evils attendant upon publishing 
letters to and from our friends,’”’ Erasmus re- 
marks, “is that occurrences may happen com- 
pelling us to change our opinions, and censure 
those whom we have commended, or com- 
mend those whom we have censured.” He 
was speaking feelingly, because he himself, 
in the latter part of his life, was compelled 
to censure Ulric Hutton, a violent man whom 
earlier he had liberally commended. He cites 
examples of this or similar aphorisms used 
by ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric; SOPHOCLES, Ajax; 
EvuRIPIDES, Troades; Cicero, De Amicitia; 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, AULUS GELLIUS, and 
others, many of them included here. 

Love as if you should one day hate; hate as if 
vou should one day love. (Aymez comme ayant 
quelque jour ἃ le hair; haissez comme ayant ἃ 
laymer.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) Quot- 
ing a precept which he ascribes to Chilo 
That ancient precept of Bias, construed not to 
any point of perfidiousness, but only to caution 
and moderation, Et ama tanquam tnimicus fu- 

turus, et odi tanquam amaturus. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, li, xxiii, 245. (1605) 

Bias gave in precept, “Love as if you should 
hereafter hate; and hate as if you should here- 
after love.” 

FRANCIS Bacon, A pophthegms. No. 182. (1625) 
We must love, as looking one day to hate. 

GEORGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1124. 
(1640) 

Bind so you may unbind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 980. (1732) 
When you are angry with any one, consider that 
you may be reconciled ; and when you are friends 
with any one, that you may some day be at 
enmity with him. (Quando estes en enojo, acuer- 
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date que puedes venir a paz, y quando estes en 
paz, acuerdate que puedes venir a enojo.) 
RosBertT BLAND, Proverbs, i, 252. (1814) 


He loves me for little, that hates me for 
nought. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 40. (c. 1595) 
They loo me for little that hate me for nought. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 310. (1813) 


2 
Hatred is blind, as well as Love. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1805. (1732) 
If you hate a Man, eat his Bread; if you love 
him, do the same. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 2756. 

Men hate more steadily than they love. 

Jounson. Boswex., Life, 15 Sept., 1777, 

It is as natural to hate as to love. 
WittuaM Hazuitt, Essays: On Poetry. (1821) 


3 

Neither love nor hate forever. (No se ha de 
querer ni aborrecer para siempre.) 

᾿ GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Max. 217. (1647) 


As there is nothing more hurtfull then to bee 
hated, so is there nothing more helpefull then 
to bee loved. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 208. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


If one judges love by its effects, it resembles 
hate more than affection. (Si on juge de 
amour par la plupart de ses effets, il res- 
semble plus ἃ la haine αυ ὰ l’amitié.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxtmes. No. 72. (1665) 
The more one loves a mistress, the more one is 
ready to hate her. (Plus on aime une mattresse, 
et plus on est prét de la hair.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 111. (1665) 


6 
Who love too much, hate in the like extreme. 
: Pope, tr., Odyssey. Bk xv, 1. 79. (1725) 


Love and hatred are... the great Lords 
and Masters, that divide the rest of the affec- 
tions between them. 
Joun Preston, The Breast-Plate of Faith and 
Love, Ὁ. 8. (a. 1628) 


8 

Hatred stirreth up strifes: but love covereth 
all sins. (Odium suscitat rixas: et universa 
delicta operit charitas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 12. (c. 350 B.c.) 
Hate pulls high things down, love lifts low things 
up. (Alta cadunt odiis, parva extolluntur amore.) 

Caro (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 21. (c. 

175 B.C. ) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p.624. 


You will hate the man you love, unless you 
admonish him aright. (Quem diligas, ni recte 
moneas, oderis. ) 

sr UEEELTUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.625.(c43 B.C.) 


Better to live in chains with those we love 
than rove through gardens with those we hate. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 31. (c. 1258) 
BETTER A DINNER OF HERBS, see under ὈΥΝΊΝΟ. 
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11 

In love there is no mistake, 

estrangement is well founded. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreavu, Winter, 8 Feb., 1857. 

Those we love we can hate. To others we are 

indifferent. 


a Ὁ. THoreEau, Early Spring, 24 Feb. 1857. 


Hatred is stronger than friendship, but weaker 
than love. (La haine est plus vive que l’ami- 
tié, moins que ]’amour. ) 

᾿ς VAUVENARCUES, Réflexions. No. 178. (1746) 


and every 


Hate follows love, as neath those sandal-trees 
The withered leaves the eager searcher sees. 
Unxnown, Book of Songs (Shiking). Pt. ii, 
Bk. iii. Moral Lessons. (c. 600 B.c.) Legge, tr. 
Where is great love, from thence proceedeth great 
hate. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 85. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
For as the best Wine doth make the sharpest 
vineger, so the deepest loue turneth to the deadly- 
est hate. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 48. (1579) 
The greatest Hate springs from the greatest Love. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4573. (1732) 
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14 
It is impossible to love, and to be wise. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Love. 
Quoted as a wise saying. 
One cannot love and be wise. 
RicHarp BratHuwalt, The English Gentle- 
woman, p. 288. (1631) 

No man at one time, can be wise, and love. 
Rosert Herrick, 70 Silvia, to Wed. (1648) 
He is bound by the proverb, ’Tis impossible to 

love and to be wise. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Enigmaticall Characters, 
p. 134, (1658) 
Τὶς hard to be in love and to be wise 
Nat. LEE, Princess of Cleve. Act i, Sc. 3. (1680) 
Wisdom has nothing to do with love. 
gene Barry, You and I. Act iii. (1923) 


(1597) 


How long may subtle logic play its part 
In science and theology and art? 
So long as no young fawn-eyed maiden’s 


glance 
Shall find its way to the logician’s heart. 
BHARTRIHARI, (c. 50 B.C.) Ryder, tr. 
Learning and dignity, wisdom and manners, 
Last till the god of love plants flaming banneis. 
BHARTRIHARI. (c. 50 B.c.) Ryder, tr. 


1 

The first sigh of love is the last of wisdom. 
(Le premier soupir de l’amour Est le dernier 
de la sagesse. ) 

AnTOINE Bret, Ecole Amoureuse. Sc. 7. (a. 
1792) “Raisonner sur l’amour c’est perde la 
raison” (To reason about love is to lose one’s 
reason) is an epigram attributed to Bouffers. 


Who may been a fool, but-if he love? 
Cuaucer, Knightes Tale. 1, 941. (ς, 1386) 


LOVE 


God preserve me from idiots and men in love, 
which is the same thing. 
M. V. Heperven, The Lobster Pick Murders, 
p. 165. (1941) 


1 
Love and knowledge live not together. 
RANDLE CotTcrAVE, Dictionary: Aimer. (1611) 
Knowledge and love, altogether cotten not. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 7. (1666) This 
early use of “cotton,” in the sense of agree- 
ing or getting along together, is worth noting. 


2 
No folly to being in love. 
JaMES HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 27. (1659) 
No folly to being in love, or where love’s in the 
case, the Doctor is an Ass. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1768) 


3 
As love increases, prudence diminishes. (A 
mesure que l’amour croit, la prudence dimi- 
nue. 

ΠΥ τς ἐς ΤΣ Maximes. No. 546. (1665) 
O tyrant love! when held by you, 
We may to prudence bid adieu. 
(Amour! amour! quand tu nous tiens 
On peut bien dire, Adieu, prudence.) 

La FontTAINE, Fables. Bk iv, fab. 1. (1668) 


4 
Love darkens counsel. (τὸ δ᾽ ἐρᾶν ἐπισκοτεῖ.) 
MENANDER, The Lady of Andros. Frag. 48K. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
5 
Love draws me one way, reason another. 
(Aliudque cupido, mens aliud suadet.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. vii, 1. 18. (A.D. 7) 
To say the truth, reason and love keep little com- 
pany together now-a-days. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

lii, 1, 146. (1596) 
It is not reason that governs love. (La raison 
n’est pas ce qui réyle l'amour.) 

MorrkreE, Le Misanthrope. Act i, sc. 1. 1. 248. 
: (1666) 

None so wise but love maketh them fooles. 
: Grorce ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 153. (1576) 


To love and be wise is scarcely granted to a 
god. (Amare et sapere vix deo conceditur.) 
PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 22. (c. 43 
B.C.) A variation is, “Amare simul et sapere, 
ipsi Iovi non datur” (To love and to be wise 
ine same time is not given to Jove him- 
self). 
To be wise and eke to love, 
Is graunted scarce to god above. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
March: Willyes Embleme. (1579) 
To be wise and love, 
Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods above. 
ene Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 163. 
The proverb holds, that to be wise and love 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. 
JouN Drypen, Palamon and Arcite. Bk. ii, 1. 
364. (1700) 
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8 
When you love you are not wise: when you 
are wise you do not love. (Cum ames non 
sapias aut cum sapias non ames. ) 

Ῥυβι 105 Syrus,Sententiae.No.131.(c.43 B.C.) 


9 
Only a wise man knows how to love. (Solus 
sapiens scit amare.) 

SenEecA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxi, sec. 12. (a. 
A.D. 64) 

Oft the wise are fettered, where fools go free. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 93. 
(c. 900) 

Best wits are soonest caught by Cupid. 

Georce ΡΕΤΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 258. (1576) 
An unidentified epigram which Pettie uses 
several times. 

How wise are they that are but fools in love! 

Jo. Cooxe, How a Man May Choose a Good 
Wife. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1610) 

The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 
Rosert Burns, Green Grow the Rashes. (1786) 


XIX—Love and Death 


10 i 

With thee I fain would live, with thee I’d 
gladly die! (Tecum vivere amem, tecum 
obeam libens! ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 9, 1. 24. (23 B.c.) 
If euer I kill my selfe for loue, it shall be with a 
sigh, not with a sworde. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 427. (1580) 
He loves too much that dies for love. (C’est trop 
aimer quand on en meurt.) 

RANDLE CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Mourir. (1611) 
They love too much that die for love. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doun an’ dee. 

Wittiam Dovucras, Annie Laurie. Anne or 

Anna Laurie was the youngest daughter of 
Sir Robert Laurie, or Lawrie, b. 1682. 
I’d leave my happy home for you. 
W. A. HEELaAN. Title of popular song. (1899) 


11 
O Dowglas, Dowglas, Tendir and brave. 

Sir RicHarp HOwLann, Buke of the Howlat. 
St. 31. (c. 1450) See PINKERTON, Scottish 
Poems, iii, 146. 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas. 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true 
DinaH M. M. Craik, Too Late. (c. 1860) 


12 
Men have died from time to time and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 107. (1600) 
For, heaven be thank’d, we live in such an age, 
When no man dies for love, but on the stage. 
DrypbeEn, Epilogue: Mithridates. (2. 1700) 
Few people die for love in these days. 
jou Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Love is strong as death. (Fortis est ut mors 
dilectio. ) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, viii, 6. (c. 
900 B.C.) 
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Love, strong as Death, the Poet led. 
Pore, Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day. St. 4, 
lL. 51. (1708) 
Love can vanquish Death. 
Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women, |. 269. 
(1832) 
Love is greater than illusion, and as strong as 
death. 
WALTER Ferris, tr., Death Takes a Holiday (La 
Morte in Vacanze, by ALBERTO CASELLA). Act 
iii. (1930) The French say, “Amour et mort, 
Rien n’est plus fort” (Love and death, noth- 
ing is stronger). 


LOVER 


1 
Lover, beware your lover, might well be an 
old maxim. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, Elisabeth the Queen. Act 
i, sc. 2. (1930) 


2 
Lovers ever run before the clock. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.447.(1855) 


3 

Sapient, Solitary, Solicitous, and Secret—the 
four S’s, which they say all true lovers should 
possess. (Sabio, Solo, Solicito, y Secreto—las 
cuatro SS. que dicen que han de tener los 
buenos enamorados. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 34. (1605) 
Then Leonela gives the “lovers’ alphabet”: 
Agradecido (grateful) ; bueno (good), cabal- 
lero (gallant), dadivoso (bountiful), ena- 
morado (enamored), firme (firm), gallardo 
(gay), honrado (honorable), ilustre (il- 
lustrious), leal (faithful), mozo (young), 
noble (noble), onesto (honest), principal 
(distinguished), quantioso (versatile), rico 
(wealthy), and so on. 


4 
A lover once will always love again. (οὐκ 
lor’ ἐραστὴς: ὅστις οὐκ ἀεὶ φιλεῖ.) 

Euripiwes, Daughters of Troy, t. 1051. (c. 415 
p.c.) A. 5. Way (Loeb) renders this line, 
“Lover is none but loveth evermore.” 

Who has loved most, he best can love again. 

Harotp THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) 


5 
True lovers are shy, when people are by. 
SAMUEL Foote,The Lame Lover.Act ii.(c.1760) 


6 
Lovers complain of their Hearts; but the dis- 
temper is in their Heads. 

grnnones FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3302.(1732) 


A lover may sigh, but he must not puff. 
O. Hewry, The Skylight Room. (1906) 


ὃ 
Louers liue by loue, ye as larkes liue by 
leekes 


Jouyx Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
All one we tue... 
By loue as larks do liue by leekes. 
Tsomas (ΒΟΉ ΒΡ, A Pleasant Discourse of 
Court, sig. B4. (1596) 
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They bee some that do liue of loue, 
Well yea, as larkes do of leekes. 
JoHN WoDROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 313. (1623) 
Lovers live by love, as larks by leeks. This is 
I conceive in derision of such expressions as living 
by love. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 46. (1670) 
You live on love as laverocks do on leeks. A jest 
upon them that eat little. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. (1721) 
One of those sighing swains who, the proverb 
says—why, nobody has ever exactly ascertained 
—“live on love, as larks on leeks.” 

TuHeopore Hook, The Parson’s Daughter. Vol. 

i, ch. 11. (1833) 


9 
Listlessness and silence denote the lover. 
(Amantem languor et silentium arguit.) 
Horace, Epodes. No. xi, 1. 9. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Let every lover be pale; that is the color which 
suits him. (Palleat omnis amans: hic est color 
aptus amanti.) 
ee Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 729. (c. 1 B.C.) 


The reason why lovers and their mistresses 
never tire of being together is because they 
are always talking of themselves. (Ce qui 
fait que les amants et les maitresses ne s’en- 
nuient point d’étre ensemble, c’est qu’ils par- 
lent toujours d’eux-mémes. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 312. (1665) 
When lovers love no longer, they find it very hard 
to part. (On a bien de la peine ἃ rompre quand 
on ne s’aime plus.) 
are ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 351 


His love is life to a lover. (Animast amica 
amanti. ) 

PLautus, Bacchides, 1. 193. (190 B.C.) 
Find me a reasonable lover, and Ill give you his 
weight in gold. (Auro contra cedo modestum 
amatorem, a me aurem accipe.) 

Prautus, Curculio, |}. 201. (c. 200 B.C.) 


12 
A great lover of the ladies. (Magnus amator 
mulierum. ) 
PLautus, Menaechmi, |. 268. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Says he, “I am a handsome man, and I’m a gay 
deceiver. 
revi agi Jr., Unfortunate Miss Bailey. 
1812 
Lover, lunatic. (Amans amens.) 
Prautus, Mercator, 1. 82. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Of lunatics rather than of lovers. (Amentium. 
haud amantium.) 
TERENCE, Andria, |, 218. (166 B.C.) 
Lovers are madmen. (Amantes amentes sunt.) 
HEnpERSON, Latin Proverbs, 1. 18. (1869) 


13 
Lovers, disdain your loves: then she who de- 
nied you yesterday will come to you today. 
(Contemnite, amantes!) sic hodie veniet, 5] 
qua negavit heri.) 
Prorertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. xiv, 1. 19. (c. 
24 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΈ, fi, 15. 
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If thou flee it [love], it shal flee thee; 
Folowe it, and folowen shal it thee. 

CHAUCER (Ὁ), Romoaunt of the Rose, |. 4783. 
(c. 1365) 

Follow love, and it will flee thee, flee love and it 
will follow thee. 

DAviIp FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ray, Fuller, and others. 
Ray comments, “This was wont to be said 
of glory, Sequentem fugit, fugientem sequi- 
tur. Just like a shadow.” See also under 
PLEASURE. 


1 
There is none would hurt a lover; lovers are 
sacred. (Nec tamen est quisquam, sacros qui 
laedat amantes. ) 
PRoPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. xyi, 1. 11. (c. 
22 B.C.) 
All mankind love a lover. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Love. 
(1841) Usually quoted, “All the world loves 
a lover.” 
The best grafts in the world are built up on copy- 
book maxims and psalms and proverbs and Esau’s 
fables. . . . Our peaceful little swindle was con- 
structed on the old saying: “The whole push 
loves a lover.” 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), A Tempered Wind. 
(1908) 
All the world loves a lover. 
EUGENE O'NEILL, The Great God Brown: Pro- 
logue. (1926) 
Everybody loves a lover. 
KAUFMAN AND Ryskinp, Of Thee I Sing. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1931) 


The angry lover tells himself many a lie. 
(Amans iratus multa mentitur sibi.) 

PuBLILIuS SyRUS,Sententiae.No. 13.(c. 43 B.C.) 
A lover knows what he wants: what he should 
want is unseen. (Amans quid cupiat scit, quid 
sapiat non videt.) 

PunLILtius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 15. 
The lover dreams of his suspicions even when 
ee (Amans quod suspicatur vigilans som- 
niat. 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 16. 
A lover is like a torch—he blazes the more he is 
moved. (Amans ita ut fax agitando ardescit 
magis.) 
: PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 38. 


A pressing lover seldom wants success. 
Nicnoras Rowe, To the Inconstant: Epilogue. 
1. 18. (a. 1718) 
The adventurous lover is successful still. 
Pore, Prologue for Mr. D’Urfey’s Last Play. 
(1727) See also under Heart: Faint Heart 
AND Farr Lapy. 


It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the 
Propositions of a lover. 
‘ SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 248. (1600) 


Who can deceive a lover? (Quis fallere possit 
amantem? ) 


VeroiL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 296. (19 5.0.) 
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6 
For what may we lovers not hope! (Quid 
non speremus amantes! ) 

Veroit, Eclogues. No. viii, 1. 26. (37 B.C.) 


7 

Frankie and Albert were lovers, O Lordy, how 
they could love. . 

Swore to be true to each other, true as the 
stars above; 

He was her man, and he done her wrong. 

Unknown, Frankie and Albert. This is the 

original, or so-called St. Louis version, of 
this American classic, which relates the story 
of the shooting of Albert, or Allen, Britt, by 
Frankie Baker, at St. Louis, Mo., 15 Oct., 
1899. Britt died in the City Hospital three 
days later. For an account of the tragedy see 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 19 Oct., 1899; 
also Joun Huston, Frankie and Jokniy, as 
the song was later called. Huston statcs that 
there are more than two hundred versions. 


II—Lovers’ Perjuries 


8 » 

Oaths touching the matter of love do not 
draw down anger from the gods. (ἐπισπᾶσθαι 
Thy ἀπὸ τῶν θεῶν ὀργὴν rods γινομένους SpKors 
ὑπὲρ ἔρωτος.) 

HEsiop, Aegimius. No. 3. (c. 800 B.c.) The ac- 
count continues, “And thereafter Zeus or- 
dained that an oath concerning the secret 
deeds of the Cyprian should be without pen- 
alty for men.” 

What they say is true—lovers’ oaths enter not 
the ears of the immortals. (ἀλλὰ λέγουσιν ἀληθέα 
τοὺς ἐν ἔρωτι | Spxovs μὴ δύνειν οὔατ᾽ és ἀθανάτων.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Epigrams. No. xxvii, 1. 3. (c. 250 
B.C.) 


9 
Venus lends deaf ears to love’s deceits. (Com- 
modat in lusus numina surda Venus. ) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 86. (c. 13 B.C.) 
The queen of love, 
As they hold constantly, does never punish, 
But smile at, lovers’ perjuries. 
ῬΗΠῚΡ MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence. Act ii, sc. 3. (1627) 


10 

Jupiter from on high laughs at the perjuries 
of lovers. (Iuppiter ex alto periuria ridet 
amantum. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, }. 633. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Jove laughs at lovers’ perjuries, and bids the 
winds carry them away without fulfillment. 
(Periuria ridet amantum Iuppiter et ventos inrita 
ferre iubet.) 

Trsutyus, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 6,1. 49.(19 B.c.) 
Dooe not the Gods, saye the Poets, laugh at the 
periurie of Lovers? and that Iupiter smyles at 
the crafte of Cupyd? 

Rosert GREENE, Mamillia, in Works (Grosart), 

ii, 92. (1580) 
At lovers’ perjuries, | They say, Jove laughs. 

SHAEESPEARE,Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 92.(1595) 
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Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, 
And Jove but laughs at lovers’ perjury. 

Drypen, Palamon and Arcite. Bk. ii, 1. 148. 
(1700) The Germans say, “Der Himmel lacht 
des Meineids der Verliebten” (Heaven laughs 
at the perjuries of lovers). 


Lovers’ solemn oaths are much like solemn 
hodge-podge. (Similest ius iurandum aman- 
tum quasi ius confusicium. ) 

Prautus, Cistellaria, 1. 473. (c. 200 B.C.) 

A lover’s oath involves no perjury. (Amantis ius 
iurandum poenam non habet.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No. 37.(c.43 B.C.) 
Lovers’ oaths, the sport of every lightest breeze. 
(Lasciva volant levibus periuria ventis.) 

CLAUDIAN, Epithalamium De Nuptiis Honorii 

Augusti, 1. 83. (a. Ὁ. 398) 
A lover’s oath is not liable for perjury. 
(Αφροδίσιος ὅρκος οὐκ ἐμποίνιμος.) 

ΘΤΟΒΑΣΌΒ, Florilegium, i, 28, 2. (c. 500) 

Men in matters of loue haue as many wayes to 
deceiue as they haue wordes to vtter. 
᾿ Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 299. (1580) 


Marriage vows As false as dicers’ oaths. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 44. (1600) 


Men’s vows are women’s traitors! 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 4, 56. (1609) 
When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cxxxviii. (1609) 
Also The Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 1. 


4 
The lecher’s vows in ashes I record. (ὅρκους δὲ 
μοιχῶν els τέφραν ἔγὼ γράφω.) 
SOPHOCLES, Fragments. Frag. 694. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Paraphrased by Piato, Symposium, 183B: 


“The vow of love-passion they say is no 
vow.” 


Il1I—Lovers’ Quarrels 


5 

The dice of Love are madnesses and brawls. 
(ἀστραγάλαι & “Epwrés εἰσιν μανίαι re καὶ 
κυδοιμοί.) 


ANACREON, Fragments. Frag. 47. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Quoted by Scholiast on the /liad, xxiii, 88. 
See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 163. 


6 
Little quarrels often prove 
To be but new recruits of love. 
Butier, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto i, 1. 905. (1678) 
Lovers’ quarrels are soon adjusted. 
rae ay Emperor of the Moon. Act ii, sc. 
. (1 


He loves thee well that makes thee weep. (Ese 
te quiere bien que te hace llorar.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1608) 
He THAT LOVETH THEE CHASTENETH THEE, se¢ 


under CuILp: SPARE THE Rop AND SPOIL THE 
Curmp. 


See how love follows anger. (Voila comme 
l'amour succéde ἃ la colére.) 
Cornzitrze, Rodogune. Act iii, sc. 1. (1644) 
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9 
Love reproved more urgent 
(νουθετούμενος ἔρως μᾶλλον πιέζει.) 
Euripipes, Steneboea. Frag. 665. (c. 440 B.c.) 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 71A. 
Mark how they fell out, and how they fell in. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
As fayre weather cometh after a foule storme, so 
sweete tearmes succeede sowre taunts. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 363.(1580) 
By biting and scratching cats and dogs come to- 
gether. 
sp ENDERSON Latin Proverbs, p. 18. (1869) 


grows. 


A lovers’ quarrel has but short-lived strength. 
(ὀργὴ φιλούντων ὀλίγον ἰσχύει χρόνον.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 797K. (ς. 300 
B.C.) The Greek proverbial phrase is τῶν 
φιλούντων dpyat. 

The quarrels of lovers are renewals of love. 
(Amantium irae amoris integratiost.) 

TERENCE, Andria, }. 555. (166 B.c.) Andria was 
Terence’s first comedy, and was wholly taken 
from the Greek of Menander. To this phrase 
he gave such a touch of genius that it has 
stood unchallenged for over two thousand 
years. It is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i, 
89, and referred to by SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
Clarissa, iv, 48, “Old Terence has taken no- 
tice of that; and observes upon it, That 
lovers falling-out occasions lovers falling-in.” 
A shorter proverbial phrase is “Amor fit ira 
iucundior” (Quarrels make love pleasanter). 
The Germans say, “Licbeszorn ist neuer 
Liebeszunder” (A lover’s quarrel is new love- 
fire). 

The variaunce of louers (sayth Terence) is the 
renuynge of loue. 

Ropert WHITINTON, Vulgaria, Ὁ. 39. (1520) 
These small scoldings and petty contentions which 
burst from time to time between lovers are new 
refreshments and spurs of love. (Ces petites noi- 
settes, ces riottes, qui par certain temps sourdent 
entre les amans, sont nouueaulx refraischissemens, 
& aiguillons d’amour.) 

RaBeE:rals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1545) 
Then did she saie, Now have I found this pro- 

uerbe true to proue, 
The falling out of faithful frends, renuing is of 
loue. 

RicHARD Epwarps, The Paradyse of Dainty 
Deuises. No. 42. (a. 1566) 

Falling in after falling out may make them three. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, i, 112. (1601) 

She would .. . pick quarrels upon no occasion, 
because she would be reconciled to him again. 
Amantium irae amoris redintegratio, . . . the 
falling out of lovers is the renewing of love. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 


Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end. 

Mi.ton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 1008. (1671) 
The falling out of Jovers, you know. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
“The falling out of lovers,” says he, .. . “is the 
rerfewal of love.” 

SAMUEL Ricnarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, 

iii, 18. (1753) 
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Lovers’ quarrels that add a sweetness to those 
domestic joys. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 10. (1839) 


1 : 
When a quarrel blows over, they are twice as 
fond of one another as they were before. (Bis 
tanto amici sunt inter se quam prius.) 

PLautus, Amphitryon, |. 943. (c. 200 B.C.) 
No love is constant which cannot be provoked 
to quarrel. (Non est certa fides, quam non in 
iurgia vertas.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 8,1. 19. (c. 22 

B.C.) 

Where no quarrel comes, love unremembered slips 
away. (Ubi nulla simultas | incidit, admonitu liber 
aberrat amor.) 

Oviw, Remediorum Amoris, |. 661. (c. 1 B.C.) 


2 
You must anger a lover if you wish him to 
love. (Cogas amantem irasci amare si velis. ) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.121.(c.43 B.C.) 
After much strife reconciliation becomes more 
beautiful. (Ex lite multa gratia fit formosior.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 191. 
In love anger is always untruthful. (In amore 
semper mendax iracundia est.) 
PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 286. 


3 
The difference is wide that the sheets will 
not decide. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1678) 
4 


Love has in it all these evils: wrongs, jeal- 
ousies, quarrels, reconcilements, war, then 
peace again. (Bellum, pax rursum.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. ΟἹ. (161 B.C.) 
In love there are these evils: first war, and then 
peace. (In amore haec sunt mala: bellum, Pax 
rursum.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 267. (35 B.C.) 


LOYALTY, see Faithfulness 
LUCK 
See also Chance, Fortune 
I—Luck: Good Luck 


5 
Hyperborean luck. (τύχης ‘YT wepBopéov.) 
AEScCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, |. 373. (458 B.C.) 

Exceptionally good luck. In Agamemnon, 1. 
33, Aeschylus quotes another proverbial 
phrase for good luck, τρὶς ἔξ Badovons 
(Throwing three sixes), the highest throw at 
dice. 

A heap of good things. (ἀγαθῶν σωρός.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 804. (388 B.c.) Other 

Greek proverbial synonyms for good luck 
were: “A sea of good things” (ἀγαθῶν 
θάλασσαν͵ ZENOBIUS, i, 9; “A swarm of good 
things” (ἀγαθῶν μυρμήκια)͵ EUSTATHIUS, 194, 
46; “A Thasos of luck” (θάσσος ἀγαθώνν), 
ZENOBIUS, iv, 34, because the island was very 
fertile; “The good things of the world” (τὰ 
τῆς γῆς dyaéd); “Good numbers of good 
things” (ἀγαθῶν dyadldes), by an unknown 
comic poet, No. 827 of Kock’s edition. 
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6 
The share of Hermes. (κοινὸς Ἑρμῆς.) 
ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, Bk. ii, ch. 24, sec. 2. (c. 
330 B.c.) A proverbial expression meaning 
“halves.” When anyone had a stroke of luck, 
such as finding a purse full of money in the 
street, his companion would cry κοινὸς Ἑρμῆς, 
and would expect to go halves in the find. 
Hermes was the god of luck and such a find 
was called ἐρμαῖον. Children still cry “halves” 
or “halvers” under: similar circumstances. 
This is the magic wand of Hermes. “Touch what 
you will,” the saying goes, “and it will turn into 
gold.” (τοῦτ ἔστι τὸ τοῦ Ἑρμοῦ ῥαβδίον.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch. 20, sec. 12. 
(c. A.D. 100) 


7 
Luck for the fools and chance for the ugly. 
BERTHELSON, Dictionary: Luck. (1754) 


8 
Lucky men need no counsel. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.447.(1855) 


9 
If good lucke had been our good lord. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence, p. 101. (1564) 
Luck is a Lord. . . . Hit or miss, Luck is all. 
OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.272.(1709) 


10 
To have a run of good Juck. (Correr el dado.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1605) 
Literally “to run the die,” i. e. dice. Cervantes 
quotes another proverb, ‘“Todo es comenzar 
a ser venturoso” (To be lucky at the begin- 
ning is everything). However, as MICHAEL 
Drayton, Mooncalf (1753) points out, 
“Good luck never comes too late.” 

11 
Better to have good fortune than to be a rich 
man's child. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 49. (1639) 

Better be fortunate than rich. 

Unxnown, New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 
iv, 128. (1784) 

Better to be born lucky than rich. 

MicwHaEL DENHAM, Denham Tracts, i, 224. 
(1846) The Germans say, “Wer Gliick hat, 
fiihrt die Braut heim” (The lucky man takes 
home the bride), a proverb said to have 
originated with an abduction in 871, mean- 
ing that luck is often the determining factor 
in success. “Gliick macht Mut” (Luck makes 
courage) is another German proverb, cited 
by GOETHE. 

12 
Geve me good Fortune all men sayes, and 
throw me in the seas. 

RICHARD Enwarps, Zhe Paradyse af Dainty 
Deuises. No. 27. (a. 1566) 

Our old proverbe is, give me hap and cast me in 
the sea. 

THomas CHuRcHYARD, Churchvard’s Charge, 
p. 28. (1580) 

Here the proverb comes in and joins well, that, 
“Give a man luck, and cast him in the sea.” 

THomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ii. ch. 

42. (1620) 
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Give a woman luck and throw her in the sea. 
WILLIAM RowLeEy, A Woman Never Vext. Act 
i. (1632) 
Give a man fortune and cast him into the sea. 
Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 125. (1639) 
Cited by Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 113, 
with the comment, “Spoken when a man is 
unexpectedly fortunate.” 
Give a Man Luck, and throw him into the Sea. 
OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 271. 
(1709) “He'll not be drowned,” says Dykes, 
“if the Proverb is true, but will be saved still, 
by one lucky Providence or another.” 
PLaNcHE, Extravaganzas, i, 268, turns the 
proverb into a jingle, “Give a man but luck 
they say, sir, In the sea fling him you may, 
sir.” 


‘ 
Lucky indeed is he who suffers no ill for one 
day. (Nimium boni est huic cui nihil est mali 
in diem.) 

Ennivs, Hecuba. Frag. 212, Loeb. (c. 180 B.C.) 


2 
He is like a cork. (Tanquam suber.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. vi, No. 26. 
(1508) Nothing will sink him. 

His net caught fish, even when he was asleep. (ἡ 
εὔδοντας κύρτος αἱρεῖ.) 

Erasmus, Mortae Encomium. Sec. 111. (1511) 
Of Timotheus, the luckiest of the Athenian 
generals. 

Riches come to him sleeping. 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary: Sleep. 
(1754) 

Throw him into the river and he will rise with a 
fish in his mouth. 

BurcKHarntT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 123. (1817) 
Of a good man whose luck seems never to desert 
him, the Arabs say, Throw him into the Nile, and 
he will come up with a fish in his mouth. 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

29. (1853) 
A rose fell to the lot of the monkey. 

BurcxnHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 294. (1817) 
He had luck he didn’t deserve. 

Like a cat, he always falls on his fect. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 168. (1902) See 
under CAT. 

If he got stewed and fell in the gutter he’d catch 
a fish. 

Rrnc Larpner, Horseshoes. (1926) 

Some people would fall down a sewer and find a 
ring. 

Van Wyck Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 

Murders, p. 24. (1940) 
If he fell into a well, he’d come out with a gold 
watch and chain. 

Haro_p W. Trompson, Body, Boots and 
Britches, p. 409. (1940) 


3 
Good Luck reaches farther than long Arms. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1717.(1732) 


4 
Good luck say: “Op’n yo’ mouf en shet yo’ 
eyes.” 
Joex CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 
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5 

Good luck is easier to win than to retain 

(Fortunam citius reperias quam retineas.) 

Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 134. (1869) 
“Any fool may meet with luck, but only th 
wise man protits by it.” 


6 
A fellow has got to be lucky. (Gliick mus< 
der Mensch haben.) 
Apotr HItLer, Remark, 9 Nov., 1939, just aft , 
his escape by eleven minutes from the bomlh.- 
ing of the Burgerbraiu Keller, at Munich, 


7 
Be firm! One constant element in luck 
Is genuine solid old Teutonic pluck. 
O. W. Ho_tMEs,A Rhymed Lesson, |. 282.(1846) 


8 
At a lucky time. (Dextro tempore.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 1, 1. 18. (35 B.c.) 


9 
A fortunate boor needs but be born. 
JaMES Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 26. (1659) , 
A fortunate Man may be any where. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 114. (173.: 


10 

A lucky man is rarer than a white crow. (Felix 

ille tamen corvo quoque rarior albo.) 
JuveNAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 202. (c. A.p. 120) 


11 

More by good luck than by good guiding. 
Spoken when a thing ill managed falls out 
well. 

KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 248. (1721) 
Mazzini . . . made my hair stand on end with 
his projects. If he is not shot, or in an Austrian 
fortress within the month, it will be more by good 
luck than good guiding. 

Mrs. Car tyte, Letter to Thomas Carlyle, 10 

Aug., 1852. 


It is an old proverb, “the more wicked, the 
more fortunate.” 

Hucu Latimer, Sermons (P.S.), p. 280.(1550) 
The more knave the better luck. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 333. (1605) 
The verier knave the better lucke, sav we 

Cotcrave, Dictionary: Escheoir. (1611) 

The properer man, the worse luck. 

Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act iii, sc. 4. (1633) 
ae says Pluck ?—The worser knave, the better 
uck! 

Joun TatuaM, The Rump. Act iv, sc. 1. (1660) 
The properer man (and so the honester) the 
worse luck. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 134. (1670) 
The French say, “Aux bons méche t-il” (For 
the good nothing doing). 

Thieves and rogues have the best luck, if they do 
but escape hanging. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1678) 
He’s like Marten; 

The more Knave, the better Fortune. 
THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 6332.(1732) 


13 
It was luck in the bag then. 
Joun Licntroot, Battle with Wasps Nest. 
(1649) A rare piece of good luck. 
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You have luck indeed; and luck in a bag. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 8 Sept., 1711. 


Long was I, lady Lucke, your seruing man. 
SIR THOMAS More, Dauy the Dicer. (1534) 
Good luck follows me like a dog. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Assessor of 
Success. (1907) 


Τ᾽ 


t 


2 

t’s the way a man uses Luck that brings him 
“gminence and makes us all pronounce him 
wise. (Proinde ut quisque Fortuna utitur, | 
ita praecellet atque exinde sapere eum omnes 
dicimus. ) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 679. (c. 

Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, iii, 8. 

Many a stroke of luck has come to many a hope- 
less man. (Multa praeter spem scio multis bona 
evenisse.) 

Piautus, Rudens, |. 400. (c. 200 B.C.) 


195 B.C.) 


3 

The man with luck enough gives ruin a wide 
berth, (Affatim aequa cui fortuna est inter- 
({tum longe effugit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus,Sententiae. No.45.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Against the lucky even a god is powerless. (Con- 
tra felicem vix deus vires habet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrusS, Sententiae. No. 135. 

The gods laugh, I think, when the lucky man 
makes his vow. (Deos ridere credo cum felix 
vovet.) 

Pusritius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 169. If the 
reading is correct, it implies that the gods re- 
joice in their prospect of gain: the lucky 
man’s vow is a sure debt. 

Luck takes the step that no one sees. 
gradum Fortuna quem nemo videt.) 

PusBiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 221. 
It is very easy for the lucky man to do what his 
desires command. (Perfacile quod vota imperant 
felix facit.) 

PusBLi.rus Syrus, Sententtae. No. 525. 


(Facit 


4 
Good luck comes by cuffing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 113. (1678) 
The Spaniards say, “A pufiadas entren las 
gs hadas” (Good luck gets on by elbow- 
ing). 


He hoists his sail before a fair wind. (Ch‘é 
(ἢ p‘éng lai tsou shun féng.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
706. (1875) He enjoys good luck. 
A ragged sail in a fair wind. (P ofan yii shiin 
féng.) 
ScarnorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 725. An 
unlucky fellow in luck’s way. 


As good luck would have it. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iii, 5, 84. (1601) 


It is not fit that while good luck is knocking 
at our door, we shut it. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
5, (1620) A shorter form is, “When good 
luck knocks, open the door.” 
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8 
Good luck comes with another morn. (τάχ᾽ 
αὔριον ἔσσετ᾽ ἄμεινον.) 

TuHeEocriTvus, Idyls. No. iv, 1. 41. (c. 270 B.C.) 
With a lucky man, all things are lucky. (ἐν ὀλβίω 
ὄλβια πάντα.) 

TuHeEocritus, Idylls. No. xv, 1. 24. (c. 270 B.C.) 

The Latin is, “In beato omnia beata.” 


9 
That weygh (as thou mayst se) a chippe of 
chance more than a pound of wit. 
Sir THomas Wyatr, Of the Courtier’s Life. (c. 
1530) 
An ounce of luck excels a pound of wit. (Mieux 
vaut une once de fortune qu’un livre de sagesse.) 
RANDLE CotcravE, Dictionary: Sagesse. (1611) 
There is a Latin form, cited by HENDERSON, 
Latin Proverbs, p. 145, “Gutta fortunae prae 
dolio sapientiae” (A drop of luck is worth a 
barrel of wisdom). 


Do you trust to luck, waiting for friends to 
settle on you like flies? (πότερον τῇ τύχῃ 
ἐπιτρέπει, ἐάν ris σοι φίλος ὥστερ μιῖα 
πρόσπτηται ) 
ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ, Memorabilia. Bk. iii, ch. 11, sec. 5. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 


IIl—Luck: Bad Luck 


1 

Four things bring ill luck: ingratitude in good 
fortune, impatience in ill fortune, discontent 
with destiny, unwillingness to serve one’s fel- 
low men. 

ABDULLAH AHSARI, Invocations. (c. 1075) 
There is a Latin proverb which says, “Ubi 
mala fortuna, ibi mala fides” (Where there 
is bad luck, there is bad faith). 


12 
To be unlucky is poverty. (ἀπορία τὸ δυστυχεῖν.) 
EuripipeEs, Jon, 1. 971. (c. 419 B.c.) 
13 
It was his hard lucke & cursed chaunce. 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, p 
39. (1576) 
I have but lean luck. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 2, 93. 
(1593) 
{He] seemed to have the “devil’s own luck.” 
Nat Goutp, The Double Event, Ὁ. 8. (1891) 


14 
He who is not Lucky, let him not go a-Fishing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2392.(1732) 
If your luck goes on at this Rate, you may very 
well hope to be hang’d. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2806. 
mae unsonsy [unlucky] fish aye gets the unsonsy 
ait. 
par NDERSON: Scottish Proverbs, p. 140. (1832) 


Select the lucky and avoid the unlucky. [III- 
luck is generally the penalty of folly, and there 
1s no disease so contagious. (Conocer los afor- 
tunados para le eleccion y los desdichados par 
le fuga.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 31. 
(1647) 
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1 
All the world is otemeale, and my poke left at 
home. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. C3. (1583) 
If it should rain porridge, he would want his dish. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 266. (1678) 

What is he better for his wish, 
When it rains porridge to want a dish. 
Poor Robin’s Almanack, May, 1692. 
If it should rain Porridge, he’d want a Dish. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2687. (1732) 
He looked like a feller who, when it rains mush, 
has got no spoon. 
T. C. Hartrpurton (SAM Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 27. (1843) 
When it rains porridge, hold up your dish. 
ΘΑΒΑῊ O. Jewett, Life of Nancy, Ὁ. 221. (1895) 


2 

A lefte hande lucke, this is yll lucke. 
JEAN Parscrave, Acolastus, sig. X2. (1540) 

ΠῚ tuck is good for something. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 326. 
(1605) FULLER, Gnomologia, cites this form, 
and also an expanded one (No. 1389), “Even 
ill Luck it self is good for something in a 
wise Man’s Hand.” 

As ill luck would have it. 

THoMaAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 2. 
(1612) 

What’s worse than ill luck? 

JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 166. (1639) 
Witxiys, Political Ballads, i, 5. (1641) Wi1- 
SON, Projectors, ii, 1. (1664) etc., etc. 

Ill luck is worse than found money. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 110. (1670) 
ΠῚ luck follows me like an intermittent faver. 
J. K. Pauztpinc, The Bucktails.Act v,sc.2.(1815) 
When ill luck falls asleep, let nobody wake her. 
Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 458. (1869) 


3 
He plucked a bad magpie. (Malam parram 
pilavit.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) He 
caught a Tartar; he had bad luck. The mag- 
pie was considered a bird of ill omen. Horace, 
Odes, iii, 27, says, ‘“May the wicked be guided 
by the omen of a screaming magpie.” 

Wherever the unlucky man goes he meets with 
disaster. 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 90. (c. a. p. 100) 
That man has the horse of Seius. (Iile homo habet 
equum Seianum.) 

Avutus Getiius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. iii, ch. 9. 
(c. a.D. 150) Proverbial for bad luck. See 
under Horse. Similarly, “Aurum Tolosanum” 
(The gold of Tolosa), for whoever touched 
a piece of it died an agonizing death. 

As unlucky as a gladiator, (τῶν μονομαχούντων 
ἀθλιώτερος.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. (1508) Gladiators were un- 
lucky because in each combat one of them 
had to fall. 

Pour gold on him, he'll never thrive. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 220. (1639) 
If I were to trade in winding-sheets, no one 
would die. 

BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 590. (1817) 
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If I had been bred a hatter, little boys would have 
come into the world without heads. 
Lorp Lytron, Money. Act ii, sc. 4. (1840) 


4 
Unlucky days, (ἀποφράδες ἡμέραι.) 
Prato, Laws. Sec. 800 D. (c. 375 8. 6.) 
My luck is gone. (ἔρρει ra ἐμὰ πράγματα.) 
XENOPHON, Symposium. Bk.i,ch.15.(c.375 B.C.) 
Luck’s way is not my way. (πράσσομες οὐχ ὡς 
λῷστα.) 
Tueocritus, Idyls. Idyl xiv, 1. 3. (c. 270 B.C.) 


5 

As good luck as had the cow that stuck herself 
with her own horn. As good luck as the lousy 
calf, that lived all winter and died in the sum- 
mer. 

JouNn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 287. (1678) 
Things . . . grew worse with me, who have had 
“as good luck as the cow that stuck herself with 
her own horn.” 

Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 55. (1828) 


6 

The Chevalier was . . . to use his own pic- 

turesque expression, ‘down on his luck.” 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 61. (1849) 

A clever rogue momentarily down on his luck. 
C.M. Davies,Unorthodox London,p.185.(1876) 


7 
Of the man to whom the most unlikely of 
calamities .. . befall, they say: He would 
fall on his back and break his nose. 

R. C. TrRencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, i, 

21. (1853) 

“He who is born to misfortune falls on his back 
and fractures his nose” says a misanthropic 
humorist. 

The Spectator (London), 18 May, 1912, p. 788 


IlI—Luck Good and Bad 


No man on earth is lucky in all things. (οὐ 
γάρ τις ἐπιχθονίων | πάντα γ᾽ εὐδαίμων Epv.) 
Baccuy ives, For Hiero of Syracuse, 1. 54 
(476 B.C.) 
God sends good luck and God sends bad. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 165 (1639) 


9 
If you are too fortunate, you will not know 
yourself. If you are too unfortunate, nobody 
will know you. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 2733-34 
(1732) 


His owne chaunce no man knoweth 
But as Fortune it on him throweth. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vi. (c. 
1390) “You never know your luck.” 
" be be my luck, so; if not, happy man be his 
ole. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iii, 4, 67. (1601) 


1 
If unlucky today, it will not be always so. 
(Non si male nunc, et olim sic erit.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, No. x, 1. 17. (23 B.c.) 
The Germans say, “Es wird schon wieder 
besser werden” (It will be better later on). 
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(pS ODO 


The worse luck now, the better another time. 


JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 323. (1721) 
Kelly says this is “spoken to hearten losing 
gamesters.” Cited by FuLLerR, Gnomologia. 
No. 4847. (1732) 

Bad Luck often brings good Luck. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 834. (1732) 
I hope we shall have better luck next time. 

Mrs. ANN RapcuirreE, The Romance of the 
Forest. Ch. 15. (1791) 

“Better luck next time, missus,” replied I. 

Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 2. (1834) 

Let them adopt the maxim, “Better luck next 
time.” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, before the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society, Milwaukee, 
30 Sept., 1859. 


, Ἶ 
Luck is a mighty queer thing. All you know 
about it for certain is that it’s bound to change. 

Bret Harte, The Outcasts of Poker Flat.(1871) 

“He has got his deserts,’ said Jaconda. 
“Luck always changes.” 

QOurpa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), Maremma. Bk. 

i, ch. 2. (1882) 
You can take it as understood 
That vour luck changes only if it’s good. 

OcpEN Nasu, Roulette Us Be Gay. (1935) The 
Germans say, “Je grosser das Gliick, je 
naher dic Tiick” (The greater the luck. the 
nearer the treachery). 


2 

He is lucky who has sowed and enjoyed the 
harvest thereof; he is unlucky who has died 
and left it behind. 

, ΑΙ, Gulistan. (c. 1258) Cranmer-Byng, tr 


Jf luck comes, who comes not? If luck comes 
not. who comes? (Shih lai shui pu lai? shih 
pu lai shui lai?) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

70%. (1875) 

Out of luck, gold becomes iron; in luck, iron re- 
sembles gold. (Yun ch‘ii chin ch‘éng t‘ieh; shih lai 
t‘ich sst? chin.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 710. 
The lucky man meets a friend, the unlucky man 
a fair lady. (Shih lai féng hao yu, yiin ch‘u yu 
chia jén.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 718 


4 
Well, miss. you'll have a sad husband. you 
have such good luck at cards. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
The old proverb is verified in our case, unlucky 
In love, lucky at cards. 

T. W. Rosertson, Play. Act iii, sc. 2. (1868) 
The French say, “Qui est heureux au jeu, 
ne sera pas heureux en femme” (He who is 
lucky at cards will not be lucky with women). 

You know the proverb, ‘Lucky in love, unlucky 
at cards.’ 

Toxtstoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, Ὁ. i, ch. 14. 
(1865) Dole, tr. 

oy luck in cards, bad luck in a husband (or 
wife). 


Courtney, Folk-Lore Journal, v, 219. (1887) 
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One might almost think the old saying, “Lucky in 


life, unlucky in love,” was true. 
EpEN PHILLPoTTS, The Mother. Bk. ii, ch. 13. 
(1908) 
I certainly believe in the saying, “Unlucky at 
cards, lucky in love.” 
RING LARDNER, Who Dealt? (1926) 
“Lucky at cards, unlucky in love,” he quoted. 
PETER CuENEY,A Trap for Bellamy,p.55.(1941) 


5 
If thou must trade, let thy lot be with the 
lucky. 

UnKNowNn, Alphabet of Ben Sira. (c. 1050) 
Whether is be good or bad, lick the bone that 
has fallen to thy lot. 

UnKNowNn, Alphabet of Ben Sira. 


IV—Luck—Lucky Omens 
6 


These messengers from Paradise are Mascots, 
my friends; happy the man to whom Heaven 
gives a Mascot. 
(Ces envoyés du paradis, 
Sont des Mascottes, mes amis, 
Heureux celui que le ciel] dote 
D’un Mascotte.) 
Durvu anp Cuivot, La Mascotte. Act i. (1880) 
Music by Edmond Audran. 


7 
Dish yer rabbit foot’ll gin you good luck. 
Joret CHANDLER Harris, Brother Rabbit and 
His Famous Foot. (1880) 


8 
Nowe for good lucke, caste an olde shoe after 
mee. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
And wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. 

TENNYSON, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono- 

logue. St. 27. (1842) 


9 
The third pays home, this prouerbe is to true. 
Joun Hiccins, The Mirror for Magistrates. Pt. 
i; Q. Elstride, st. 23. (1575) 
The third time pays for all. 

A Warning for Faire Women. Act ii. (1599) 
Primo, secundo, tertto, is a good play; and the old 
saving is, the third pays for all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 40. (1600) 
“This is the third strike I’ve seen,” said she... .” 
“Well, third time pays for all.” 

Mrs. GASKELL, North and South. Ch. 17.(1855) 
The third time pays for all. Never despair. 

J.C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 120. (1917) 


10 
If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewel the luck of Edenhall. 

WrittramM Hutcnrinson, The Historv of the 
County of Cumberland, i, 269. (1794) “An 
old painted drinking glass is preserved with 
great care fin the Musgrave family]. The 
legendary tale is, that the butler, going to 
draw water, surprised a company of fairies 
near the well: he seized the glass . . . thev 
tried to recover it; but after an ineffectual 
struggle flew away,” uttering the prophecy 
given above. 
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God prosper long from being broke 
The Luck of Eden-hall. 
DaniEL Lysons, Magna Britannia: Cumber- 
sand. (1806) 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Bret Harte. Title of story. (1870) 
When the Luck of the Vails is lost, 
Fear not fire nor rain nor frost. 
E. F. Benson, Luck of the Vails, p. 16. (1901) 


1 
You'll have good luck to horseflesh, οὐ my life, 
You ploughed so late with the vicar’s wife. 
Ben Jonson, The Metamorphos’d Gypstes. 
(1621) In Works (1904), iii, 152. 
He that would have good luck in horses must kiss 
the Parsons wife. 
JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 
Sir John: I have had devilish bad luck in horse- 
flesh of late. 
Lord Smart: Why, sir John, you must kiss a par- 
son’s wife. 
Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


2 
Third time is charm. (Par foi, tierce foie 
droiz est.) 

HucueEs Praucete, D’Estormi, |. 452. (c. 1250) 
See Montaicion, Recueil des Fabliaux, i, 213. 
The same idea is repeated in GUILLAUME LE 
NorMann’s De la Male Honte, |. 126 (Mon- 
TAIGLON, iv, 44): “Tierce foiée, quar c’est 
droiz,” and in a variant of Hucuves pe Cam- 
BRAI’S, La Male Honte, 1. 19 (MONTAIGLON, 
v, 328): “La tierce fie, c’est le drois.” 

The third is a charm. Spoken to encourage those 
who have attempted a thing once and again to 
try a third time. 

James KeEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 331. (1721) 

The third time’s lucky. 

ALEXANDER Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 

297. (1862) 


3 
In an uneven number heaven delights. (Nu- 
mero deus impare gaudet.) 

Verci1, Eclogues. No. viii, 1. 75. (37 B.c.) Re- 
peated in Ciris, |. 373. 

This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers, 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, v, 
i, 2. (1601) 

Of all the numbers arithmeticall, 
The number three is held for principal]. 

Unknown, The Times’ Whistle. No. 18. (1616) 
Initialled R. C., whose identity is unknown. 

Methought there met the grand Cabal of Seven, 
(Odd numbers, some men say, do best please 
Heaven). 

Dream of the Cabal, quoted in WHEATLEY, 

Pepys, vii, 229n. (1672) 
Number three is always fortunate. 

Tosias SMOLtETT, Peregrine Pickle. (1751) 
Quoted as “the well-known maxim.” After 
the medieval Latin proverb, ‘“Ternarius 
numerus est perfectissimus.” 

“Now, Rory, leave off, sir; you'll hug me no more; 

That’s eight times to-day that you've kissed me 
before.” 

“Then here goes another,” says he, “to make sure, 
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For there’s luck in odd numbers,” says Rory 
O’More. 
SAMUEL Lover, Rory O’More or Good Omens. 
(1826) 
She was by no means averse to a third experiment 
in matrimony. .. . “There was luck in odd num- 
bers.” 
JAMES Payn, Thicker than Water. Ch. 1.(1883) 
BORN WITH A CAUL, see under BIRTH. 
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4 

Teaching things which they ought not for 
filthy lucre’s sake. (διδάσκοντες & μὴ det αἰσχροῦ 
κέρδους χάριν.) 

New Testament: Titus, i, 11. c. A.D. 62) The 
Vulgate is, “Docentes quae non oportet, tur- 
pis lucri gratia.” The phrase “filthy fucre’’ 
is repeated in 1 Timothy, iii, 3, and 8, the 
Greek being ἀφιλάργυρον and μῆ αἰσχροκερ- 
δεῖς, and the Latin, “Non cupidum” (Not 
avaricious), and “Non turpe lucrum sec- 
tantes.” 

Filthy lucre. (Obscaena pecunia.) 

JuvENAL, Salires. Sat. vi, 1. 298. (c. A.D. 120) 
I do not make that Judgment for the sake of 
filthy lucre. 
Josepn Anpison, The Tatler. No. 116. (1709) 
I can catch my own without any appeal to “the 
Filthy.” 

R. Ὁ. Blackmore, Cripps, Ὁ. 225. (1877) 
Great is the power of filthy lucre. 

R. A. J. Watiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, Ὁ. 202. (1943) 


LULU 


5 
That’s lulu. It’ll suit mama right down to the 
ground. 
AucusTIn Dary, The Great Unknown, p. 13 
(1889) 
Mebbe you think I ain’t got a lulu of a head on 
me this morning. 
GeorceE ApE, Artie, p. 76. (1896) 
She was a lulu. 
O. Henry, Cabbages and Kings, p. 301. (1904) 
It was a lulu of a Society. 
HERBERT Quick, Yellowstone Nights, p. 221. 
(1911) 
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6 
To run beside the Lydian chariot. (ταρὰ τὸ 
Λύδιον ἅρμα θέειν.) 
Stosacus, Florilegium. (c. a.p. 400) To be left 
in the lurch. 
Lest he fail in his reckning . 
self in the lurch. 
GasrieEL Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 163. (1876) 
He ... left both of them in the lurch. 
Tuomas ΝΆΒΗΕ, Have With You to Saffron. 
Walden, p. 119. (1596) 
Tle leave him in the lurch, and shift for my selfe 
RICHARD TARLTON, Jests, p. 37. (1611) 
Here the Master in whom he trusted, happened 
to leave him in the lurch. 
Brooke, The Fool of Quality, iii, 240. (1768) 


. . and so leave him 


LUST 


It will be an eternal shame if they leave the poor 

fellow in the lurch. 

WALTER Scott, Familiar Letters, ii, 182. (1823) 

She doesn’t like to leave me in the lurch. 

E. V. Lucas, Advisory Ben, p. 234. (1923) A 
proverbial phrase supposed to be derived 
from a sixteenth century game resembling 
backgammon, in which to incur a “lurch” 
was to be on the road to defeat; so “‘to leave 
in the lurch” means to leave one in a position 
of difficulty without assistance. 


LUST 


1 
Ye men shal been as lewed as gees. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 1031. (c. 1388) 
Leudnes lacketh but occasyon. (Occasione dun- 
taxat opus improbitate.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 68. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 30. (1550) 
Lewdness grows by Degrees, from a Wart to a 
Wen. 
OswaLp DyKEs, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 31. (1709) 


2 
Everything that lives is holy. . . . The lust 
of the goat is the glory of God. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. (1790) 


3 
As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, 
so lust breaks through an ill-trained mind. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 13. (c.475) 
The most malignant of thy enemies is the lust 
that abides within thee. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 18. (c. 1258) 
Lust is a fire; from it thyself keep well, 

Nor kindle ’gainst thyself the flames of Hell. 

SabI, Gulistan, viii, 31. Eastwick, tr. 

Luste is lorde of al: it hath ouercome Lordes, 
Learned men, Wise and eloquent: it hath van- 
quished the gretest knights that haue ben. 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 71. (1578) 
Fonde lust, causeth drye bones, and lewd pastimes, 
naked pursses., 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 230. (1580) 
Lust .. . is a short pleasure, bought with long 
pain, a honeyed poison, a gulf of shame, .. the 
body’s bane and the soul’s perdition. 

JoHN Taytor, The Unnatural Father. (1621) 
When the heart's full of lust, the mouth’s full of 
leasings [falsehoods]. A reflection upon these 
damnable lies, enforc’d with horrid oaths, by 
which poor maids are deceiv’d. 

James KeEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 352. (1721) 
The new lust gives the lecher the new thrill. 

J τ erate The Widow in the Bye Street. 

12 
Lust is the oldest lion of them all. 
Marjorig Seirrert, An Italian Chest. (1925) 


A libertine Life is not a Life of Liberty. 
: THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 239. (1732) 


Thou deemest luste and love convertible. 
Tomas Hoccteve, De Regimine Principum, 
l. 1563. (e. 1412) 


Love comforteth, like sunshine after rain, 
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But lust’s effect is tempest after sun. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, 1. 800. (1593) 


6 

Good it were for thee to have dalliance in a 
woman’s arms, (ἀγαθὸν δὲ γυναικί περ ἐν 
φιλότητι | μίσγεσθαι.) 

Homer, Πα. Bk. xxiv, 1. 130. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Sweet dalliance keepeth wrinkles long away; 
Repentance follows them that have refused. 

HENRY CONSTABLE, Sonnets to Diana. (c. 1592) 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 50. (1600) 

In lust they burn, 
Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, ]. 1015. (1667) 
7 
His lust is as young as his limbs are old. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 


8 
More lustful than jackasses. (ἀσελγέστεροι δὲ 
τῶν ὄνων.) 


LUCIAN, Piscator. Sec. 34. (c. A.D. 180) 


9 
Friar: Thou hast committed— 
Barabas: Fornication? but that was in another 
Country: 
And, besides, the Wench is dead. 
MarLoweE, Jew of Malta. Act iv, sc. 2. (c. 1592) 


10 

Dearly beloved, I beseech you, abstain from 
fleshly lusts. (ἀγαπητοί, παρακαλῶ. . . ἀπέχεσ- 
θαι τῶν σαρκικῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν.) 

New Testament: I Peter, ii, 11. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 63) 
The Vulgate is, “Charissimi, obsecro 
abstinere vos a carnalibus desideriis.” 

For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the world. (% 
ἐπιθυμία τῆς σαρκὸς καὶ ἡ ἐπιθυμία τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν.) 

New Testament: I John, ii, 16. (c. α.Ὁ. 95) 
The Vulgate is, “Concupiscentia carnis est. 
et concupiscentia oculorum.” 

Fasting and gude bisines gers a man file lustes of 
fless. 

UNKNowN, Cursor Mundi, |. 28749. (a. 1400) 
The lusts and greeds of the Body scandalize the 
Soul; but it has to come to heel. 

LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Afterthoughis. (1931) 
11 
All women with the lamp away are the same 
(πᾶσα γυνὴ τοῦ λύχνου ἀρθέντος ἡ αὐτή ἐστι.) 

PLUTARCH, Moralia: Advice to a Bride, 144F 
(c. A.D. 95) Quoting what a woman onct 
said to Philip of Macedon, when he was try- 
ing to force her against her will. Plutarch 
adds that this is well said as an answer to 
licentious men, but that the wedded wife 
ought not, especially when the light is out 
to be the same as ordinary women, but 
something very devoted and affectionate. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, iv, 77, with 
the Latin, “Sublata lucerna, nihil interest 
inter mulieres.” 

ALL WOMEN THE SAME IN THE DARK, see under 
DARKNESS. 
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1 

There goes a saying, and twas shrewdly said, 

Old fish at table, but young flesh in bed. 
Pope, January and May, 1. 101. (1709) 

2 


Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes not be burned? (Numquid potest homo 
abscondere ignem in sinu suo, ut vestimenta 
illius non ardeant?) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 27. (c. 350 B.C.) 


3 
To be carnally minded is death. (τὸ γὰρ 
φρόνημα τῆς σαρκὸς θάνατος.) 
New Testament: Romans, viii, 6. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Nam prudentia carnis, mors 
est.” 


4 
A lecher’s life. (βαταλέζεσθαι.) 
THEANO, Letters. No. 1. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Lesbian behavior. (ἐλεσβίαζειν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 1308. (450 B.C.) 
Fit for the Lesbians. (λεσβίων ἄξια.) 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iv, 92. (c. A.D. 130) 
Corinthian behavior. (Κορινθιάζειν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Fr. 133. (c.400 B.C.) 
Alley-catting around. 
KAUFMAN AND Hart, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Act i. (1939) 


5 
Though Lust doe masque in ne’er so strange 
disguise, 
She’s oft found witty, but is never wise. 
Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1614) 


LUTE 
See also Orpheus 


6 
The music of the zither, the flute, and the lyre 
enervates the mind. (Enervant animos citha- 
rae, lotosque, lyraeque.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 753. (c. 1 B.C.) 
He lumbryth on a lewed lewte. 
Joun SKELTON, Against a Comely Coistrown, 
1. 29. (a. 1529) 
The lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 1, 13. (1592) 
As sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 342. 
(1595) 
Musical as is Apollo’s lute. 
Mitton, Comus, }. 478. (1634) 


8 
It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 
TENNYSON, Merlin and Vivian, |. 388. (1870) 
Such things as sometimes make a girl send back 
the engagement ring and other presents—‘a rift 
within the loot,’ the poetry man calls it. 
Ο. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Sphinx Apple. 
(1907) 
A rift within the lute. A hint of quarrels or 
ae to come; a mark or sign of incompati- 
ty. 
Partrwor, Dictionary of Clichés: Rift. (1941) 


LUXURY 


LUXURY 


9 
Borne-along Artemon. (περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, 1. 850. (425 
B.C.) A proverbial saying, derived from an 
Artemon satirized by Anacreon as a rascal 
(wé6ynpos), who, having become wealthy, was 
noted for his luxury and never moved except 
on a litter. See PLUTARCH, Pericles, ch. 27. 
He who lies on a perfumed couch is no less dead 
than he who is dragged along by the executioner’s 
hook. (Aeque qui in odoribus iacet, mortuus est 
quam qui rapitur unco.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. lxxxii, sec. 3. (c. 
A.D. 64) 
Them as ha’ never had a cushion don’t miss it. 
νον Eviot, Adum Bede. Ch. 40. (1859) 


You're asking me for figs. (σὺ δὲ σῦκά μ᾽ αἰτεῖς.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 303. (422 B.c.) 
Even if 1 had hare’s and peacock’s milk. 1 
wouldn’t eat it. (οὐδ᾽ ef γάλα λαγοῦ elyov καὶ 

Taws, κατήσθιον.) 
ALEXIS, Fragment. (c. 1100) 


11 

Soft climates breed soft men; the same soil 
never produces both delicacies and heroes. 
(φιλέειν yap ἐκ τῶν μαλακῶν χώρων μαλακοὺς 
γίνεσθαι. 


Cyrus, to the Persians, when they suggested 
moving from their rugged land to a milder 
and more pleasant one. “Do so,” said Cyrus, 
“but if you do, prepare to be no longer 
rulers, but subjects, for luxury will undo 
you.” (c. 540 B.c.) See HERopotus, History, 
bk. ix, sec. 122. 

Once upon a time the Milesians were brave. 
(πάλαι ποτ᾽ ἦσαν ἄλκιμοι Μιλήσιοι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 11. 1002, 1075. (388 B.C.) 
A proverb, originally a line of Anacreon’s, ap- 
plied to the Milesians after they had de- 
generated into luxury. 

On the soft beds of luxury most kingdoms have 
expired. 

Epwarp Younc, The Centaur. Letter ii. (1755) 
Luxury is an enticing pleasure, a bastard mirth, 
which hath honey in her mouth, gall in her heart, 
and a sting in her tail. 

FRANCIS QuarRLes, Emblemes: 

(1635) 


Bk. i, emb. 3. 


12 
All their luxury was doing good. 

Sir SAMUEL GartH, Claremont. (1715) 
Learn the luxury of doing good. 

GotpsmitH, The Traveller, |. 22. (1764) 
She indulged herself... in all the luxury of 
tender grief. 


i FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. vii, ch. 5. (1749) 


Persian elegance, my lad, I hate. (Persicos 
odi, puer, apparatus. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 38, }. 1. (23 B.C.) 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss. 


ae M. THacxeray, Ad Ministram. (a. 1863) 


No nation was ever hurt by luxury, for... 
it can reach but to a very few. 
SAMUEL Jounson. Boswext, Life, 13 Apri,1773. 


MACHINERY 


People have declaimed against luxury for two 
thousand years, in verse and in prose, and 
have always loved it. (On a déclamé contre 
le luxe depuis deux mille ans, en vers et en 
prose, et on l’a toujours aimé.) 

VoLTAIRE, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Luxe. 

(1764) 

The superfluous, a very necessary thing. (Le 
superflu, chose trés nécessaire.) 
VoLTAIRE, La Mondaine, |. 21. (c. 1765) 


MACHINERY 
See also Tool 


3 
To throw sand in the wheels, to cast obstruc- 
tion in the way of an undertaking. 

J. R. BartLert, Americanisms, p. 793. (1877) 

I may not know anything about my own ma- 
chinery, but I know how to stick a ramrod into 
the other fellow’s. 

Suaw, Heartbreak House. Act iii. (1913) 
Don’t throw a monkey-wrench into the machin- 
ery | 

Βα ΡΕΝ Jounson, Shooting Stars. See 

Everybody’s Magazine, May, 1920. 
Don’t toss any more monkey-wrenches into the 
machinery. 

E. S. GARDNER, The D.A. Goes to Trial, p. 185. 

(1940) 
I never met anyone like you for trying to throw 
a spanner into the works. 

GEORGETTE HEvYER, Envious Casca, p.286.(1941) 
Only a mug tries to throw a spanner in the works. 

PETER CHENEY. The Stars Are Dark, p. 57. 

(1943) 
4 
The superior man is not a machine. 

ConFrucius, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (c.500 Β. 6.) 
Man is a machine into which we put what we 
call food and produce what we call thought 

R. G. INGERSOLL, The Gods. (1872) 
The evil that machinery is doing is . 
makes men themselves machines also. 

Oscar Wipe, Press Interview, Omaha, Neb. 

(1882) See The Omaha Herald, 22 March 
You’re not a man, you’re a machine. 
: SHAW, Arms and the Man. Act iii. (1901) 


. . that it 


Like a Machine which, when some god appears, 
We see descend upon our Theatres. 

Cuartes Cotron, The Wonders of the Peake. 
(1681) THE GoD FROM THE MACHINE, sce 
under Goons. 

The Machinery, Madam, is a term invented by 
the Critics, to signify that part which the Deities, 
Angels or Daemons, are made to act in a poem. 
: Popr, The Rape of the Lock: Dedication.(1714) 


Things are in the saddle and ride mankind. 
R. W. Emerson, Ode. (1846) 
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Give us the luxuries of life, and we will dispense 

with its necessaries. 

Joun Lorgrop Mottey, Epigram. (c. 1855) 
As quoted by Hormes, The Autocrat of the 
Break fast-Table. Ch. 6. According to Frank 
Harris, this was a favorite with Oscar Wilde, 
who did not hesitate to use it in The Picture 
of Dorian Gray. 


Every degree of luxury hath some connection 
with evil. 
Joun Wootman, Journal. Ch. 3. (1774) 


Faith in machinery is our besetting danger. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Culture and Anarchy. Ch. 
1. (1869) 
The world is dying of machinery. 
GrorGE Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 
Ch. 7. (1888) 
Technology and the machine resurrected San 
Francisco while Pompeii still slept in her ashes. 
Sitas Bent, Machine Made Man, p. 326. (1930) 


MAD 


7 
Mad as May-butter. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Noble Gentle- 
man, Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1616) A reference to 
the proverb, “Butter goes mad twice a year.” 
i.e. when very hard and when very soft. See 
under BUTTER. 


As mad as a tup [ram] in a halter. 
CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
595. (1883) Notes and Queries, ser. ix, vol. 
vill, p. 501. (1901) “In Derbyshire 
there is no commoner saying to express anger 
shown by any one than to say that he or she 
: was ‘as mad as a tup.’” 
This somnour wood [mad] were as an hare. 
CuHaucer, The Freres Tale, 1. 29. (c. 1386) 
There he rennyth wode as ony hare. 
UNKNOWN, Partonope of Blots, 1.7934.(c.1450) 
And be as braynless as a Marshe hare. 
CoLyn BLowBOLs, Testament, ]. 303. (c. 1500) 
In Hazuitt, Early Popular Poetry, i, 105. 
Thou mad March hare. 
Joun SKELTON, A Replycacion, 1. 35. (1501) 
As mad not as a march hare, but as a madde god. 
1 TuHomMas More, The Supplycacyon of 
Soulys. (1529) 
Ye fret and fume, as mad as a marche hare. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller, and frequently 
quoted. See Fietpinc, Tom Jones, bk. xii, 
ch. 7. (1749) Scott, Rob Roy, ch. 23. (1818) 
Haisurton, Wise Saws, ch. 8. (1843) DicK- 
ENS, Martin Chuszlewit, ch. 46. (1850) WREN, 
Uniform of Glory, p. 39. (1941) etc., etc 


10 
Crazy as a loon. 
O. Henry, A Blackjack Bargainer. (1910) 
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He is crazy as a bedbug. 

Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
p. 418. (1940) ARMSTRONG, Case of the Weird 
Sisters, p. 202. (1943) 

He’s as cuckoo as anything that was ever put in 
a clock. 
KENT, Jason Burr’s First Case, p. 107. (1941) 


1 
The Colonel has got his mad up. 
W. L. Goss, The Soldier’s Story of Captivity at 
Andersonville, p. 258. (1867) 
That got my mad up too. 
OcTravE THANET (ALICE FRENCH), Otto the 
Knight. (1891) 
When he gets his mad up, it’s a case of get out 
from under. 
Lonvon, The Valley of the Moon, p.106.(1913) 


2 
Running about like mad. 
Henry More, An Antidote against Atheisme. 
BK. iii, ch. 7. (1653) 
A mad coachman, that drove like mad. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 13 June, 1663. 
Forms, that jump’d and ran about like mad. 
RicHarpson, Pamela, iv, 118. (1742) 
We ... heard our fellows cheering like mad. 
ForBEes-MITCHELL, Reminiscences of the Great 
Mutiny, p. 101. (1893) 


3 
It would make a man mad as a buck. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 1, 72. 
(1593) 


4 
By the Lord, this love is as mad as Ajax. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 7. 
(1595) 
And run as mad as Ajax. 
CHAPMAN, Bussy d’Amboits. Act iii. (1607) 
Love is as mad as Ajax. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3287. (1732) 


5 
Mad as a hatter. 

THACKERAY, Pendennis, Ch. 10. (1849) 

He’s a very good fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 

THomas HucHes, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1857) 

A Mad Tea-Party. 

Lewis Carrory, (CHartes Lutwince Donc- 
son), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Ch. 
7. Heading. At which the March Hare and 
the Hatter both figured. 

Mad as a hatter. 

BEernarD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
Heartbreak House. Act i. (1913) etc., etc. 
ἮΓΜΕ, Proverb Lore, p. 192, says the phrase 
has no connection with makers of head-gear, 
but is a corruption of the French, “Tl raisonne 
comme une huitre” (He reasons like an 
oyster). On the other hand, Dr. Atice Ham- 
ILTON, in Exploring the Dangerous Trades, 
states that the true origin of the phrase “Mad 
as a hatter” lies in the fact that mercury is 
used in the making of felt hats, and the 
poison resulting from its use over a period 
of years eventually causes the hat makers’ 
muscles to jerk violently and involuntarily, 
from which the hatters’ friends concluded 
that they were mad. 
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6 
I’m as mad as a wet hen. 
P. G. WopEHOUSE, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 148. 
(1942) Repeated on p. 199. MANNING Long, 
False Alarm, p. 204. (1943) 


7 
As madde as a weaver. 
UNKNOWN, Everie Woman in Her Humour. 
Act i. (1609) In BuLLEN, Old Plays, iv, 314. 


MADNESS 


See also Bedlam; Mind: The Mind Diseased; 
Sanity 


8 
The prouerbe saith, that the most wilde are 
in least danger to be starke madde. 
Tuomas Apams, Works, Ὁ. 498. (1630) 
There’s difference between staring and stark mad. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


9 
The different sorts of madness are innumera- 
ble. (Maniae infinitae sunt species. ) 

AVICENNA, A pothegm. (c. 1000) As quoted by 
RaBELalis, Pantagruel. Bk. v, prologue. Avi- 
cenna was an Arabic physician, the author 
of many treatises on medicine, in which Rabe- 
lais was deeply interested. 


10 
Lucid intervals and happy pauses. 
Francis Bacon, History of King Henry VII. 
Sec. 3. (1622) 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval. 
Drypven, MacFlecknoe, |. 21. (1682) 
Lucid Intervals. 
E. 5. Martin. Title of book of essays. (1900) 
11 
Madness must necessarily have more fol- 
lowers than discretion. (Mas acompafiados y 
paniaguados debe tener la locura que la dis- 
crecion. ) 
soe NEES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1615) 
Wel neigh he wex out of his minde. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 
1442. (c. 1380) 
Breeding sutch a bees nest in his braine. 
GEORGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 30. (1576) 
His garret is full of rats. 
O. Henry, A Little Local Color. (1910) 
He’s off his chump, he is. 
BERNARD SHAW, Pygmalion. Act ii. (1912) 
I’m going clean off my chump. 
SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 
His father’s sister had bats in the belfry. 
Epen ῬΗΠΙΡΟΤΊΒ, Peacock House, Ὁ. 219. 
(1926) See under Bat. 
Sounds like rats in the garret or bats in the belfry. 
J. J. ConnincTon, Four Defences, p. 158.(1940) 
Anne would say you had bells in the belfry. Or 
campanophilia. 
MICHAEL INNES, Comedy of Terrors, p. 164. 
(1940) 
I’ve gone off my rocker. 
Εττιοττ PAuL, Mayhem in B-Filat, p.107.(1940) 
MAccOTS IN THE BRAIN, see MAcoorT. 
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1 
Queer street is full of lodgers just at present. 
DICKENS, Our Mutual Friend. Bk .ili,ch.1.(1865) 


2 
It is best to use an other mannes madnes. 
(Optimum aliena insania frui.) 

EraSMuS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 39. 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 34. (1550) Taver- 
ner explains: “We use, enjoye, or take the 
commoditie of other mennes madnes, when 
the thynge that other men do rasshelye or 
folyyshely we applye to oure profytte, pleas- 
ure and commoditie.”’ 


3 
Once wood [mad] and aye the waur [worse ]. 
DaAvip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
271 (1721), with the explanation, “They who 
have once been mad will seldom have their 
senses sound and well again.” 
Man's state implies a necessary curse: 
When not himself, he’s mad; when most himself, 
he’s worse. 
FRANCIS QuarLes, Emblemes. Bk. ii, emb. 14. 
(1635) 


4 
Better mad with everybody than wise alone. 
(Antes loco con todos que cuerdo 4 solas.) 
BALTASAR GRACcIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
133. (1647) Gracian adds that this is a 
political maxim. 


5 

Zeus the counsellor hath utterly robbed him 
of his wits. (ἐκ γάρ of φρένας εἵλετο μητίετα 
7εύς. 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 377. (c. 850 B.C.) 

The gods have made thee mad. (μάργην ce Geol 
θέσαν.) 

Homer, Odyssev. Bk. xxiii, 1. 11. (c. 850 8.6.) 
Τὶς easy for a God to steal a man’s wits. (peta 
θεοὶ κλέπτουσιν ἀνθρώπων νόον.) 

ΘΙΜΟΝΊΠΕΘ, Victorv-Songs. Frag. 53. (ς. 475 

B.C.) As cited by STOBAEUS, ii, 10. 
Reckless madness from the gods. (εἴς τ᾽» οὖν 
ἀσαλὴς θεόθεν μανία.) 


AEScHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 179, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) 


Madman. distraught of wit. thou art beside 

thyself! (μαινόμενε, φρένας ἡλέ, διέφθορας.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xv. J. 128. (c. 850 B.C.) 

What madness has seized you? (Quae te de- 

mentia cepit ?) 

: Vercit, Eclogues. Ecl. vi, J. 47. (37 B.¢.) 


A pleasant madness. (Amabilis insania.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 4, 1. 5. (23 5.6.) 
It is pleasant to go mad. (Insanire juvat.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 19, }. 18. (23 Bc.) 
It is pleasant at times to play the madman. (Ali- 
Quando et insanire iucundum est.) 
SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Sec. 17 (c. 
A.D. 50) Quoted as a Greek saving. 


I teach that all men are mad. (Doceo insanire 
omnis.) 


Horace, Satires, Bk. fi, sat. 3, 1. 81. (35 B.¢.) 
The Stoic maxim was “Insaniunt omnes 
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praeter sapientem” (All are mad except the 
man who is wise). 
It is a common calamity; we are all mad at 
some time or other. (Id commune malum; semel 
insanivimus omnes.) 

Battista Mantuanus, Eclogues. Ecl. i. (c. 
1500) BosweE LL, Life of Johnson, 30 March, 
1783, relates that Johnson told bim he had 
once offered a reward of ten guineas to 
anyone who could trace the source of this 
proverb. No one could, but Johnson himself 
many years afterwards met with it by chance 
in the works of Mantuanus. 

Every man is mad, but in a different manner, 
and upon some particular objects. 

MATTHEW Prior, Dialogues of the Dead, p. 267. 
(a. 1721) Usually stated, “Every man is mad 
on some point.” 

Men are so necessarily mad, that not to be mad 
would make one a madman of another order of 
madness. (Les hommes sont si nécessairement 
fous, que ce serait étre fou par un autre tour 
de folie que de ne ¢étre fou.) 

BLAIsE PASCAL, Pensées. Pt. ii, art. xvii, No 
88. (c. 1660) 

9 

He prepares to go mad with fixed rule and 
method. (Insanire paret certa ratione modo- 
que. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 271. (35 B.c.) 
Though this be madness, yet there is method in Ὦ. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 208. (1600) 

My friend, about whose madness I now saw. or 
fancied that I saw, certain indications of method. 

Epcar ALLAN Poe, The Gold-Bug. (1843) 

A fear of completely knocking up . . . induced 
me to preserve some little method in my madness. 

F. E. SMeprey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 29. (1850) 
I have usually found there was method in his 
madness, 

Conan Doyte, The Reigate Puzzle. (1893) 
He mav be mad, but there’s method in his mad- 
ness. There nearly always is method in madness 
It’s what drives men mad, being methodical 

G. K. CHEsterton, The Fad of the Fisherman 
(1922) 

There was method even in that woman’s madness 

JAMES Hitton, Was It Murder? Ch. 14. (1932) 
He interspersed his madness with plenty of 
method. 

Howie, Murder for Christmas, Ὁ. 309. (1941) 


10 

Sure he’s melancholy mad. (οὑτοσὶ μελαγ χολᾷ.) 
MENANDER, Girl from Samos, 1. 218. (c.300 B. c.) 

Moon-struck madness. 


MILton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xi, 1. 487. (1667) 
11 


Can it be that they are mad themselves. since 
they call me mad? (An illi perperam insanire 
me aiunt. ipsi insaniunt?) 

PLautus, Menaechmi, |. 962. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Every madman thinks all other men mad. (In- 
sanus omnis fuere credit ceteros.) 

Pus itius Syrus, Sententiae. No.332.(c.43 5.6.) 
Among madmen you fear to be thought mad. 
(Insanos qui inter vereare insanus habcri.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. iii, 1. 40. (35 B.c.) 
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He appears mad indeed but to a few, because the 
majority are infected with the same disease. 
(Nimirum insanus paucis videatur, eo quid | 
maxima pars hominum morbo iactatur eodem.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 120. 

With the mad it is necessary to be mad. (Necesse 
est cum insanientibus furere.) 

PETRONIUS ARBITER, Satyricon. (c. A.D. 60) 
The madness of one makes many mad. (Unius 
dementia dementes efficit multos.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 448. 
(1869) “Fools go in throngs.” Another Latin 
proverb is, “Furiosus furore suo punitur” (A 
madman is punished by his own madness). 


1 
That he is mad, ’tis true; ’tis true ’tis pity; 
And pity ’tis ’tis true. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. Act ii, sc. 2, 1. 97. (1600) 
I am but mad north-north-west: when the wind 
is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 396. 
They’re only mad nor’ nor’-west. They can tell a 
hawk from a handsaw, I promise you. 
Noato Marsu, Death of a Peer, Ὁ. 173. (1940) 


2 
My wits begin to turn. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 2, 67. (1605) 
That way madness lies. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 21. (1605) 


You will never run mad, niece; 
No. not till a hot January. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 
1, 93. (1598) 
You'll never be mad, you are of so many minds. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 118. (1670) 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
4 


This is very midsummer madness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 61. (1599) 
Midsummer madness. Extreme folly; the heicht 
of madness. . . . At the midsummer noon (luna), 
madness, it was formerly supposed, is prevalent. 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


5 

Whom the gods intend to make miserable thev 

lead to error. (τὸ κακὸν δοκεῖν wor’ ἐσθλὸν | τῷδ᾽ 

ἔμμεν ὅτω φρένας | θεὸς ἄγει πρὸς ἄταν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, Ἰ. 621. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Whom God wishes to destroy, he first makes mad. 
(ὅν θεός θέλει ἀπόλεσαι, πρῶτ᾽ ἀπόφρεναι.) 
Evuripipes, Fragments. (c. 425 B.C.) See 

Barnes, Euripides, p. 515, 1. 436. Also quoted 
in a note by BosweE LL, Life of Johnson, 30 
March, 1783. “1 once talked to him of some 
of the sayings which every body repeats. but 
nobody knows where to find, such as Quos 
deus vult perdere, prius dementat,” Boswell 
writes, and then in a note, adds that the line 
was found among the fragments of Euripides 
by “Mr. John Pitts, late Rector of Great 
Brickhill, in Buckinghamshire.” The familiar 
Latin phrase is “Quos [or quem] deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat,” or ‘““Deus quos vult 
perdere, dementat prius” (Those—or he— 
whom God would ruin, he first deprives of 
reason), and as Boswell indicates, its origin 
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is obscure, but probably derives from Eurip- 
ides, though SmitH, Oxford Dictionary of 
Proverbs, p. 588/1, says it is after Sophocles. 
It is perhaps worth noting that PLutarcu, 
Moralia: How to Study Poetry, has pre- 
served the axiom, but as a fragment of 
Aeschylus. Whatever its source, few Latin 
maxims have been more widely quoted— so 
widely that only a few variants need be 
given here. 

In dealing with the wicked, the gods first deprive 

them of their senses. (οἱ θεοὲ οὐδὲν πρότερον 

ποιοῦσιν ἣ τῶν πονηρῶν ἀνθρώπων τὴν διανοίαν 

παραγουσι.) 

Lycurcus, In Leocratem. Ch. 21, sec. 92. (ς. 
335 B.C.) Quoted as “from one of the old 
poets.” 

Fortune deprives of his wits the man whom she 
would ruin. (Stultum facit Fortuna quem vult 
perdere.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.671.(c.43 B.C.) 
Whom God will punish, he will first take away 
the understanding. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 690. (1640) 
For those whom God to ruine has design’d, 

He fits for Fate, and first destroys their Mind. 

Dryven, Hind and Panther, iii, 1093. (1687) 
God dements him who is to be destroyed. 

P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 432. (1842) 
Quem oderint dit, hunc pedagocem fecerunt 
(‘Whom the gods hate, they make a teacher’) is 
a derivative of the anonymous Quem Deus per- 
dere vult, dementat prius (‘Whom God wishes to 
destroy, he first drives mad’), a Christian version 
of Quem Iuppiter perdere vult, dementat prius 
(a maxim of obscure origin which may have been 
invented in Cambridge about 1640). 

ARCHER Taytor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 20. (1931) 
Whom the gods destroy they first make unsus- 
pecting. 

Howre, Murder’s So Permanent, Ὁ. 24. (1942) 


; MAGGOT 


Have you not maggots in your brains? 
JOHN FLETCHER, Women Pleased. Act iii, sc. 4. 
(c. 1625) Whimsies, crotchets. 
There’s a strange Magot hath got into their Brain 
James HowELt, Letters, ii, 328. (c. 1645) 
He puts οὔ... the maggots of his own brain 
for divine inspiration. 
Harleian Miscellany, vii, 597. (1675) 
Soon as a maggot crept into my head, 
I caught a stump of pen and put it down. 
Joun Wotcott (PETER PiINnpDAR), Pitt and His 
Statue. (1802) 
For a’ the nonsense maggots that ye whiles take 
into your head, ye are the maist wise and dis- 
creet o’ a’ our country gentles. 
Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 38. (1816) 
She’s got some maggot in her head about being 
loved for her own sake. 
D. C. Murray, Tales, p. 255. (1898) 
1 shall do it when the magget {whim, fancy] 
bites. Je le ferai, quand il m’en prendra envie. 
Guy Muece, French-English Dictionary: Mag- 
get. (1687) 
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Prithee, where bites the magot today, Trimmer? 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, The QObservator. No. 
470. (1683) 
So touchy when the maggot takes him. 
Epwarp Warp, Works, 1v, Verse 21. (1709) 
A maggoty unsettled head. 
oHN Norris, A Collection of Miscellanies, p. 
136. (1678) Full of whims and fancies. 
The common saying that a whimsical person is 
maggoty ... perhaps arose from the freaks the 
sheep have been observed to exhibit when in- 
fested by their bots. 
KirBY AND SPENCE, Entomology, i, 126. (1816) 


MAGNANIMITY 


, 
Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom; and a great empire‘and little 
minds go ill together. 
EDMUND Burke, Speech on Conciliation with 
America, 22 March, 1775. 


2 

Of all virtues, magnanimity is the rarest. 

There are a hundred persons of merit for one 

who willingly acknowledges it in another. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 1. (c. 1821) 

Magnanimity is often concealed under an appear- 

ance of shyness and even poverty of spirit. 
WitLtiaM Haztitt, Characteristics. No. 10. 


Magnanimity affects to disdain all, in order 
to gain all. (La magnanimité méprise tout pour 
avoir tout.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 248. (1665) 
Magnanimity is a noble effort on the part of 
pride, whereby man gains control of himself in 
order to gain control of all the world. (La Mag- 
nanimité est un noble effort de ’orgueil par lequel 
il rend V-homme maitre de lui-méme, pour le ren- 
dre maitre de toutes choses.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 628. 
Magnanimity is the quality of kings. (La mag- 
nanimité est l’esprit des rois.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 370. (1746) 


MAGNIFICAT 


4 

The note is heere all out of place .. . and 
so, their note comes in like Magnificat at 
Matins. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, Sermon at Spital. (1588) 
Chanter Magnificat ἃ matines. To doe things dis- 
orderly, or use a thing unseasonably. 

Cotcrave, Dictionary: Magnificat. (1611) 

To looke to heare a Magnificat at Mattens, or to 
seeke after the man in the Moone. 

James Masse, tr., Guzman, ii, 75. (1622) 

He . . . made a mock at the gods, would cause 
sing Magnificat at Matines. 

Sik THomas Urqunart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. i, ch. 

11. (1653) 


Accomptyng to be in me no lyttell presump- 
tion, that I wylle in notynge other mens vices 
correct Magnificat. 
Sin THoMas Etyot, Of the Knowledge which 
Maketh a Wise Man: Preface. (1533) To 


MAGPIE 1501 


correct Magnificat is a proverbial phrase for 
unreasonable or presumptuous fault-tinding, 
from the Latin magnificare, to magnify. The 
Magnificat is the hymn of the Virgin Mary 
in Luke i, 46-55, beginning, in the Vulgate, 
Magnificat antma mea Dominum (my soul 
doth magnify the Lord), used as a canticle 
at vespers. 

Thou ... takest vppon the to correct Magnifi- 

cat. 

JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. B3. (1540) 
This is according to the old saying, to correct 
Magnificat. 

PETER HEYLIN, Anintadversions. (1659) In 
Futter, The Appeal of Injured Innocence, 
514. 

To correct the Magnificat; Nodum in scirpo 
quaerere [To hunt for a knot in a bulrush]. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 388. (1681) See under Lasor Lost. 

Tis the same case where subjects take upon them 
to correct Magnificat, and to prescribe to their 
superiors. 

L’EstTRANGE, tr., Aesop, Ὁ. 283. (1694) 


6 

Suche .. . yt will take vpon theim to bee 
doctours in those thynges in whiche theim- 
selfes haue no skills at all, for whiche wee saie 
in Englyshe, to correcte Magnificat before he 
haue learned Te Deum. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, fo. 
342 b. (1542) To attempt that for which one 
has no qualifications. 

That correcteth Magnificat before he can sing 
Te Deum. 

ΒΕΙΑΝ MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. ΕἸ. (1583) 
They would correct Magnificat, not knowing 
Quid significat. 

Tuomas NasHeE,Works (Grosart), i, 152.(1589) 


MAGPIE 


7 

One [magpie] for sorrow: two for mirth: 
three for a wedding: four for a birth: five for 
silver: six for gold: seven for a secret. not to 
be told: eight for heaven: nine for hell: and 
ten for the devil’s own sel. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 35. (1846) 
One’s sorrow, Two’s good luck, Three’s a wed- 
ding, Four’s death. 

DINnspDALE, Teesdale Glossary, Ὁ. 95. (1849) 

In Lancashire they say, “One for anger, Two for 
mirth, Three for a wedding, Four for a birth, Five 
for rich, Six for poor, Seven for a witch, I can 
tell you no more.” 

Lancashire Folk-Lore, p. 144. (1867) There are 

many other local variations. 
I never see magpies myself without repeating the 
old rhyme: “One for sorrow, Two for mirth, 
Three for a death, Four for a birth, Five, you 
will shortly be In a great company.” 

A. C. Benson, Along the Road, p. 162. (1913) 


8 
| He] mai perhaps fli at a pie. as ye proverb is, 
but he is most likli to catch a dawe. 

Gasriet Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 163. (1576) 


1502 MAHOMET 


MAID 


MAHOMET 


1 

You shall see a Bold Fellow, many times, doe 
Mahomets Miracle. Mahomet made the Peo- 
ple beleeve, that he would call an Hill to 
him; And from the Top of it, offer up his 
Praiers, for the Observers of his Law. The 
People assembled; Mahomet cald the Hill to 
come to him, againe, and againe; And when 
the Hill stood still, he was never a whit 
abashed, but said: /f the Hil wil not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet wil go to the Hil. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Boldnesse. (1597) 
If the mountain will not go to Mahomet, let Ma- 
homet go to the mountain. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1678) 
*Twas with us in the case of drink, which it was 
formerly between Mahomet and the mountain. 

Tuomas Browne, Works (1760), iv, 259. (a. 

1704) 
If the Mountain will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must go to the Mountain. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2707.(1732) 
As the mountain will not come to Mahomet, why 
Mahomet shall go to the mountain; .. . as you 
cannot pay me a visit . . . next summer, .. . I 
shall spend three [weeks] among my friends in 
Ireland. 

OLIVER GoLpsMITH, Letter to D. Hodson, 27 

Dec., 1757. 
Neither Kitty nor I can change our habits, even 
for friendship . . . mountains cannot stir, . . 
but Mahomet can come to the mountain as often 
as he likes. 

Lytton, The Caxtons. Bk. vi, ch. 4. (1849) 

If Mahomet won’t go to the mountain, the moun- 
tain must go to your lordship! 

Crypve Fitcn, The Girl with the Green Eves. 

Act iii. (1902) 
If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must come to the mountain. 

SHAw, The Doctor's Dilemma. Act iii. (1906) 
2 


The parliament have hung the majesty of 
kingship in an airy imagination of royalty, 
between the privileges of both houses, like 
the tomb of Mahomet. 

Mriton, KikonoPlastes. (1649) Prose Works 
(1904), i, 334. Legend has it that Mahomet’s 
coffin is suspended in mid-air at Medina 
without any support, but kept in position by 
lodestones. The story probably arose from 
the rough drawings sold to visitors, which 
seem to indicate that it is in ihis nosition. 

Sp’ritual men are too transcendent 
To hang, like Mah’met in the air, 
Or St. Ignatius at his prayer. 
Butrer, Hudibras, iii, ii, 603. (1678) 
The balance always would hang even, 
Like Mah’met’s tomb, ’twixt earth and Heaven. 

Prior, Alma. Canto ii, 1. 198. (1718) 

Would not suffer the honest Bailie to remain sus- 
pended, like the coffin of Mahomet, between 
heaven and earth. 

Watrter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 30. (1818) 


MAID 
See also Girl, Virgin 


3 
The cloistered maiden, who, her parents say, 
hates marriage talk even as perdition. (ἡ παῖς 
ἡ κατάκλειστος, τὴν of φασι rexdyres | εὐναίους 
ὀαρισμοὺς | ἔχθειν ἶσον ὀλέθρῳ.) 

ey Fragments. Frag. 118 K. (c. 250 

B.C. 

A maiden untouched. (Virgo intacta.) 
; CaTULLUS, Odes. Ode 62. |. 45. (c. 57 B.C.) 


‘Yhe virtuous maid and the broken leg must 
stay at home. (La mujer honrada, la pierna 
quebrada y en casa.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 
To be busy at something is a modest maid’s holi- 
day. (La doncella honesta, el hacer algo es su 
fiesta.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 
Truly a distaffe doth better become a maiden than 
a Lute. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 194. (1579) 


5 
The darts of Love are blunted by the modesty 
of maidens. (En la vergiienza y recato de las 
doncellas se despuntan y embotan las amorosas 
saetas. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 58. (1615) 


6 
Be she mayde, or widwe, or elles wyf. 
CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 313. (c. 1386) 
Maide, wydowe, or wyffe. 
Joun SKELTON, Phyllyp Sparowe, |. 53.(a.1529) 
Neither maid, widow, nor wife. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 178. 
(1604) 
She is neither wife, widow, nor maid. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 
She is neither Maid, Wife, nor Widow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4132.(1732) 


7 
A maid and a virgin is not all one. 
JOHN CriarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 152. (1639) 


8 
A maid that giveth yieldeth. 

CoTGravE, Dictionary: Abandonner. (1611) 
When once the young heart of a maiden is stolen. 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 

: THomMas Mcorg, [ll Omens (c. 1830) 


A maid oft seen, and a gown oft worn, 
Are disesteem’d, and held in scorn. 
Ranpie Cotcrave, Dictionary: Fille. (1611) 
Cited by Rav, p. 17, and Furzer, No. 6393 


10 
All are not maidens that wears bare hair. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 16. (ς. 
1595) It was once the custom for maidens to 
go bare headed. 
A’ are na maidens that wear bure hyir. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 230. (1678) 
All is not gold that glisters, nor maidens that wear 
their hair. 

JaMes Ketzy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 4. (1721) 


MAID 


1 : : 
Maidens should be meek while [until] they 
be married. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 1595) 
Maidens should be mim [silent] till they’re mar- 
ried, an’ then they may burn kirks. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 250. (1678) 


2 
All the maydes in Camberwell may daunce 
in an egge shell. 

ABRAHAM FRAUNCE, The Lawiers Logick, fo. 
27. (1588) A correspondent in Notes and 
Queries, ii, xi, 449, adds an unnecessary sec- 
ae verse, “For there are noe maydes in that 
well.” 


3 
Mop-ey’d [purblind] 1 am, as some have said, 
Because I’ve liv’d so long a Maid. 

Rosert HERRICK, Upon Himselfe. (1648) 

You are mope-ey’d bv living so long a maid. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
You are moap ey’d with being so long a maid. 
Spoken to those who overlook a thing before 

them. 


JaMEsS KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 394. (1721) 
4 


Bachelers wives and maides children be well 
taught. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
See under CHILDREN 


5 
As good a maid as her mother. 

James HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
Who knows who’s a good maid? 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 172. (1678) 
She’s a good maid, but for thought, word, and 
deed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 258. 

I dare say miss is a maid, in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. {. (1738) 
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The worst store, a maid unbestowed. 
JAMES HOWELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1659) 

Maidens withering on the stalk. 

Worpsworth, Personal Talk. St. 1 (1806) 


Fair maidens wear no purses. Spoken when 
young women offer to pay their club in com- 
pany, which the Scots never allow. 

: James Ket ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 109. (1721) 


Ye ne haue na more meryte in masse ne in 
houres 


Than Malkyn of hire maydenhode that no 
man desireth. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman, Text B, 
passus i, 1. 181. (ς. 1377) Malkin, a name 
for a wanton slattern; hours, services of the 
church. 

Tyme ...wol nat 
drede, 
Namoore than wole Malkynes maydenhede. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 
Man of Law’s Prologue, Ἰ. 29. (c. 1386) 

Tushe, there was no mo maydes but malkyn. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


come agayn, withouten 


MAID 


There are... 

STEPHEN Gosson,Schoole of Abuse, p.37.(1579) 
There be more maids than Mawkin, more men 
than Hodge, and more fools than Firk. 

Tuomas DEKKER, The Shomaker’s Holiday 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1600) 

There’s more maids than Maukins. 

WiLLiAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 334. (1605) 
Well there are more Maides than Maudlin, that’s 
my comfort.—Yes, and more men than Michael 

FLETCHER, Woman’s Prize. Act i, sc. 3.(a. 1625) 
There are more maids than Maukin, and more 
men than Michael. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1678) 
There are more mares in the wood than Grisell 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 172. (1678) 
There are more Maids than Moggy, and more Men 

than Jockey. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4859.(1732) 
The French say, “Il y a plus d’un 4ne ἃ la 
foire qui s’appelle Martin” (There is more 
than one ass at the fair called Martin) 


9 
Maiden! with the meek, brown eyes, .. . 
Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

H. W. LoncFELLow, Maidenhood. (1841) 
She stood, with reluctant feet, yet nearer the 
brook than to the river. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Indian Summer 

of Dry Valley Johnson. (1907) 

1 struggled with reluctant feet 
Where dotage and abdomens meet. 

Ocprn Nasa, Lines to Be Scribbled on Some. 


body Else’s Thirtieth Milestone (1933) 
10 
Maidens commonly now a dayes are no sooner 
borne but they beginne to bride it. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 83. (1579) 
Maidens, be they neuer so foolish, yet being faire 
they are commonly fortunate. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p 279 
11 
For hyt ys an old Englyshe sawe: “A mayde 
schuld be seen, but not herd.” 

J. Mirxus, Mirk’s Festial (I. E. T. S.), p. 230 

(c. 1400) Brecon, Catechism, Ὁ. 369. (1560) 
A maiden hath no tongue but thought. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. 8 
(1597) 
Virgins should be seen more than they’re heard. 
THOMAS Mipp.Leton, More Dissemblers Besides 
Women. Act iii, sc. 1. (1622) 
Maidens should be mild and meek, 
Swift to hear, and slow to speak. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 247. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 6410. (1738) 
Maids should be seen and not heard. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Little gells must be seen and not heard. 

GEORGE Exot, Janet’s Repentence. Ch.8.( 1858) 
These [maxims] were the old-fashioned sort, 
such as—‘Little girls should be seen and not 
heard.” 

WiLt1aM De Moraan, Alice-for-Skort. Ch 9. 

(1907) See also under CHItp. 


1504 MAID 


1 

In the evenings of full moon, let her unloose 
her virgin-zone in love for that hero. (ἐν 
διχομηνίδεσσιν δὲ ἑσπέραις ἐρατὸν | λύοι κεν χαλινὸν 
Up’ ἥρωϊ παρθενίας.) 

ΡΙΝΡΑΒ, Isthmian Odes. No. viii, 1. 44. (c. 478 
B.C.) The hero was Peleus, the gir] Thetis, 
and the result of unloosening was Achilles. 

A maid I came hither, and a woman I go home. 
Maiden no more. (παρθένος ἔνθα βέβηκα, γυνὴ 5 
εἰς οἶκον ἀφέρπω. | . οὐκέτι κώρα.) 

TuHeEocritus, 1 νἱς. Idyl. xxvii, }. 65.(ς.270 B. α.) 

She arrived a Penelope and departed a Helen. 
(Coniuge Penelope venit, abit Helene.) 
: ΜᾶΑακΤΙΑΙ,, Epigrams. Bk. i, No. 62. (ς. A.D. 85) 


Mealy-mou’d maidens stand lang at the mill. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


3 
A maid that laughs is half taken. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 269. (1732) 
Every maid is undone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1678) 
There are never the fewer maids for her. Spoken 
of a woman that hath maiden children. 

; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 258. 


This maid was born old. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 
Quite young and all alive, 
Like an old maid of forty-five. 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 336. (1869) 
OLD MAIDS LEAD APES IN HELL, see under APE. 
5 


Maids say nay and take it. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 118. (1670) See 
under Woman: A Woman’s No. 
Maids want nothing but husbands, and when 
they have them they want everything. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 


When maidens sue, Men give like gods. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 4, 80. 
(1604) 
When maidens sue, men live like gods. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.559.(1855) 


Mr. Pickle himself . . . was a mere dragon 
among the chambermaids. 
. SMOLLETT, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 82. (1751) 


Tell me, pretty maiden, are there any more 
at home like you? 

Lesrig Stuart, Tell Me, Pretty Maiden. The 
beginning of the famous sextet from Floro- 
dora, which opened in New York, October, 

ὃ 1900. 

No maiden is more worthy of your choir. 

(Dignior est vestro nulla puella choro.) 
TBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 8, 1. 24.(19 B.c.) 

A maid of grace and complete majesty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour's Lost, i, 1, 137. 
(1595) 

A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of 
modesty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 323. (1599) 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY 


An honest maid as ever broke bread. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i 
4, 161. (1601) See also under Honesty. 
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Whilst a tall Meg of Westminster is stoop- 
ing, short wench sweeps the house. 
GIOVANNI ΤΌΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, p. 108. 
(1666) 
While the tall maid is stooping, a short wench 
sweeps the house. 
FP ath English Proverbs, p. 468. (1869) 


Glass and a maid are ever in danger. 
GIOVANNI TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 304, 
(1666) 
Glasses and lasses are brittle ware. 
Pa iaees Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 4. (1875) 


Good Mrs. Isbel hide me under your petti- 
coats that the divel may not find me, they 
say he dares not peep under a maid’s coat. 
Unknown, The Mistaken Husband. Act vy, sc. 
5. (1675) The proverb is, “The devil dares 
not peep under a maid’s coat.” 
MAIDENHOOD, see VIRGIN. 


as MAJORITY AND MINORITY 


Every new opinion, at its starting, is precisely 
a minority of one. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. Ch. 2. (1840) 
All history is a record of the power of minorities. 
and of minorities of one. 
R. W. Emerson, Letters and Social Aims: 
Progress of Culture. (1875) 
It is my habit to say what I think, though I may 
so show myself one of a very small minority, or 
even a minority of one. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Autobiography. Vol. ii, ch. 
53. (1894) 
If a man is in a minority of one we lock him up. 
Justice O. W. Homes, Speech, in New York, 


15 Feb., 1913. 
14 


Neither current events nor history show that 
the majority rules or ever did rule. 
JEFFERSON Davis, Kemark, to Jacquess and 


: Golmore, 17 July, 1864. 
1 


A majority is always the best repartee. 
BENJAMIN DisrRAELI, Tancred. Bk. ii, ch. 14. 
(1847) 
16 
The oppression of a majority is detestable 
and odious: the oppression of a minority is 
only by one degree less detestable and odious. 
W. E. Giapstone, Speech, House of Commons, 
1870, on Irish Land Bill. 
The only tyrannies from which men, women and 
children are suffering in real life are the tyrannies 
of minorities. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, New York City, 
20 March, 1912. 
The overweening influence of organized minori- 
ties. ° 
Oscar W. UnvErwoon, Drifting Sands of Party 
Politics, p. 6. (1928) 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY 


We ought according to the saying of the Poet, 
To folow the fewer sort, and not the common 
crue. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 
p. 26. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Shall we judge a country by the majority or by 
the minority ? By the minority, surely. 
EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Considerations 
by the Way. (1860) 
The minority is always in the right 
‘ority never has right on its side. 
[ΒΞΕΝ, An Enemy of the People. Act iv. (1882) 
Minority is no disproof. 
LAURENCE HousMAN,Advocatus Diaboli.(1924) 


the ma- 


2 
It is my principle that the will of the majority 
should always prevail. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to James Madison, 

20 Dec., 1787. 

| readily suppose my opinion wrong, when op- 
0564 by the majority. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, Letter to Madison. (1788) 


3 

Measures of Right and Wrong are not always 
to be concluded from the consent of the Ma- 
jority; for you see here, that Vice has by 
much the Majority of its side. 

Joun Norris, Practical Discourses,p.102.( 1691) 
The opinion of the majority is not the final proof 
of what is right. (Nicht Stimmenmehrheit ist des 
Rechtes Probe.) 

SCHILLER. (a. 1805) As quoted by Η. D. SEpbc- 

WICK, In Praise of Gentlemen. Title page. 
The majority, compose them how you will, are 
a herd, and not a very nice one. 

Hazuitt, Butts of Different Sorts. (1829) 

A government in which the majority rule in all 
cases cannot be based on justice. 

H. D. THoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 
The fact disclosed by a survey of the past that 
majorities have been wrong, must not blind us to 
the complementary fact that majorities have usu- 
ally not been entirely wrong. 

HERBERT SPENCER, First Principles. Ch. 1, sec. 

1. (1862) 
The most dangerous foe to truth and freedom 
In our midst is the compact majority. Yes, the 
damned, compact, liberal majority. 

Insen, An Enemy of the People. Act iv. (1882) 
Rule is evil, and it is none the better for being 
majority rule. 

B. ΒΕ. Tucker, Instead of a Book. (1893) 

NO one can expect a majority to be stirred by 
motives other than ignoble. 

GEORGE ΝΌΚΜΑΝ Douctas, South Wind. Ch. 

10. (1917) 


One, of God’s side, is a majority. 
WENDELL Pnritiips, Speech on John Brown, 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., 1 Nov., 1859. 
One, with God, is always a majority, but many 
ἃ martyr has been burned at the stake while the 
votes were being counted. 
THomas B. ReEEp, Speech, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1885 


MAKE 
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One with the law is a majority. 
Cavin CooLipce, Speech of Acceptance, 27 
July, 1920. 
5 
It is too easy to go over to the majority 
(Facile transitur ad plures.) 

ΘΕΝΕΟΑ, ἃ Lucilium. Epis. vii, sec.6.(c. A.D. 64) 
We go with the crowd. (Populo nos damus.) 

SEeNnEcA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcix, sec. 17 
“It’s always best on these occasions to do what 
the mob does.’—‘“But suppose there are two 
mobs?” suggested Mr. Snodgrass.—‘“Shout with 
the largest,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. xiii. (1837) 
One must howl with the wolves. (Consonus esto 
lupis.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, ἢ 

94. (1852) 


6 
There are more of you in Hades. (ὑμέων γὰρ 
πλείονες ely "Aidy.) 


TIMON, THE MISANTHROPE (c. 500 B.C.), when 
asked, after his death, which was the more 
hateful to him, darkness or light See Cat- 
LIMACHUS, Epigrams, v. 

A witch ascending from the greater number (ἢ 
γραῦς ἀνεστηκυῖα παρὰ τῶν πλειόνων.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Ecclesiazusae, 1. 1073. (c. 393 
B.C.) Suidas has “The greater number of the 
dead” (πλειόνων τῶν νεκρῶν). 

To join the great majority. (Ad plures penetrare ) 

PLautus, Trinummus, |. 294. (c. 194 8.C.) 

He went over to the majority. (Abiit ad plures.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. 4.0 60) 
Death joins us to the great majority. 

Epwarp Younc, Revenge. Act iv, sc. 1. (1721) 
*Tis long since Death had the majority. 

RoBerT Buair, The Grave, |. 449. (1743) 
Mirabeau’s work, then, is done. He has gone 
over to the majority: Abit ad plures. 

CarLyLe, Essays: Mirabeau. (1839) 


MAKE 
? 
You’re on the make, are you? 
J. R. Browne, Adventures in the Apache Coun- 
try, p. 508. (1869) 
They’re all on the make. 
J. H. BeapLe, The Undeveloped West, p. 402 
(1873) 
You ain’t on the make; you're fixed. 
Joun Hay, The Breadwinners, p. 150. (188?) 


8 
Neptunus, that dothe bothe make & marre. 

Jonn Lypcate, Assembly of Gods, 556.(c.1420) 
Mynded to put al in hasards to make or marre 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ A pophthegms, fo 

267b. (1542) 
He that maketh not, marreth not; who marreth 
amendeth. (Chi non fa, non falla. chi falla. 
s’amenda.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Nay, it makes nothing, sir-—-If it mar nothing 
neither. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 191 

(1595) 
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It makes us or it mars us. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 1, 4. (1605) 
That Part of a Woman which either makes all, 
or marres all, I meane her Tongue. 

Joun Day, Festivals, vii, 206. (1613. 


MALICE 


1 
In charity to all, bearing no malice or ill-will 
to any human being. 

J. Q. Apams,Letter to A. Bronson,30 July,1833. 
With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Inaugural Address, 

4 March, 1865. 


2 
Malice seldom wants a mark to shoot at. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.448.(1855) 


3 
Malice is the crafty and covert planning of 
harm. (Est enim malitia versuta et fallax 
ratio nocendi. ) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. iii, ch. 30, sec. 
75. (45 B.C.) 
Malice: a blind mule kicking by guess. 
JosH Brrtincs (H. W. SHaw), Comical Lexi- 
con. (1877) 


4 
Malice is mindful. 
Joun Crarxet, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 196. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 118, and Futter, No. 3329. 
Malice is aye mindful. Spoken when people rip 
up old sores, and think, with resentment, upon 
cld disobligations. 
JamMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 249.(1721) 


5 
Tho’ Malice may darken Truth, it cannot put 


it out. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5005.(1732) 


6 
Malice when she shoots draws her arrow to the 
head. 
THOMAS FOLLER, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 2. 
(1642) 
7 
Yet we know malice hath a strong memory. 
THomas Futier, A Pisgah-sight of Palestine. 
Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1650) 
Malice hath a sharp Sight, and a strong Memory. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3328.(1732) 
8 


Man’s life is a warfare against the malice of 
men. (Milicia es la vida del hombre contra 
la malicia del hombre.) 
BALTASAR GrRaAciaAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
13. (1647) 


9 
Mallice findes manie faultes. 
Epwarp HEeELLowss, tr., Guevara’s Familiar 
Epistles, p. 492. (1574) 
Malice never spoke well. 

Wram ΟΑΜΡΕΝ, Remains, p. 328. (1605) 
Malice will always find bad motives for good 
actions. 

THomas Jerrerson, Letter to Madison, 1810. 
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10 
I beare grutche or malyce agaynst a person, je 
porte malice. 
ee oe La Langue Frangoyse, Ὁ. 450, 
1530 
The law I bear no malice for my death. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, ii, 1, 62. (1613) 
I never bear malice. 
LANDOoR, Imaginary Conversations. 
(1856), i, 15. 
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11 
The malicious man ever eats his own heart. 
(Malivolus semper sua natura vescitur.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.378.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who digs out malicious talk disturbs his own 
peace. (Qui malignos sermones inquirit se ipse in- 
quietat.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, sec. 11. (c. A.D. 54) 
Malice sucks up the greater part of her own 
venom, and poisons herself. (La malice hume la 
pluspart de son propre venin, et s’en empoisonne.) 

MonrtalcneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
Malice hurts itself most. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 197. (1639) 
He that keeps Malice, harbours a Viper in his 
Breast. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2202.(1732) 
Malice drinketh up the greatest Part of its own 
Poison. 
noe FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3327.(1732) 


The malicious mind has hidden teeth. (Mali- 

volus animus abditos dentes habet.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRuUS,Sententiae.No.382.(c.43 B.C.) 

The malice of one soon becomes the ill word of 

all. (Malitia unius cito fit male dictum omnium.) 
PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 404. 

To make her onset worse, malice pretends to be 

good. (Malitia ut peior veniat se simulat bonam.) 


PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.409.(c.43 B.C.) 
13 


More malice than matter. 
JouHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352. (1678) 


᾿ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3458. (1732) 
1 


Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 342. (1605) 
Paint my character in true colours, “nought ex 
tenuating, nor setting down aught in malice.” 

F, E. SMepiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 1 (1850) 


18 
Mikel malice was first in man 
Bot neuer forwit sua mikel as than. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 1555. (a. 1300) 
All is the mynde of the man to malyce enclyned 
UnxKNowN, Early English Alliterative Poems, 
B., 518. (c. 1310) 
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16 
Thys wicked Mammon, . . . whyche is their 
God. 
HucuH Latimer, Letter to Henry VIII. (1530) 
In Foxe, Book of Martyrs (1563), 1346/1. 
Mammon the god of this world. 
Joun Scott, Observations on the State of the 
Poor, p. 49. (1773) 
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Poor souls! whose God is Mammon. 
T. E. Brown, Per Omnia Deus. (a. 1897) 


1 

Make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. (¢avrois ποιήσατε φίλους 
ἐκ τοῦ μαμωνὰ ris ἀδικίας.) 

New Testament: Luke, xvi, 9. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Facite vobis amicos de mam- 
mona iniquitatis.” 

The Mammon of unrighteousness. Wealth as a 
god, an idol. No longer apprehended as a quota- 
tion οὗ... Luke, xvi, 9, where μαμωνᾶς is a 
transliteration of an Aramaic word for ‘riches’ or 
‘possessions, property.’ 

Eric PartripcE, Dictionary of Clichés: Mam- 
mon. (1941) The word was taken by medi- 
eval writers as the proper name of the devil 
of covetousness, as evidenced by WyYNKYN 
DE WorpDE’s Ordynarye of Christen Men, ii, 
xi, 117 (1502), “A deuyll named Mammona 
made unto the couetous man .vi. commaun- 
demants.” 

2 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon. (οὐ δύνασθε 
θεῷ δουλεύειν καὶ μαμωνᾷ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 24; Luke, xvi, 
13. (c. A.D. 70) The Vulgate is, “Non potestis 
Deo servire, et mammonae.” 

No person may serue god eternal, & also ye mam- 
monde of iniquite, which is golde & syluer & other 
rychesse. 

WYNKYN ΓΕ Worope, tr., The Pilgrimage of 
Perfection, fo. 281B. (1526) 

Those who sct out to serve both God and Mam- 
mon soon discover that there is no God. 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Afterthoughts. (1931) 

Mammon led them on, 
Manion: the least erected Spirit that fell 
From heav’ n. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 678. (1667) 


MAN 
See also Humanity 
i I—What Man Is 


Man is the merriest species of the creation; all 
above and below him are serious. 
gi ΡΡΙΒΟΝ, The Spectator, 15 Dec., 1711. 


Man is either a beast or a god. (4 θηρίον ἣ 
eds 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec. 1253a. (ς. 
330 B.C.) 
What creature else 
Conceives the circle, and then walks the square? 
E. la EON NING Arora Leigh. Bk. vii, 1. 1011. 
856) 
Someone calls him a soul concealed in an animal. 
eae The Sign of the Four. Ch. 10. 


Man’s like a candle in a candlestick, 
Made up of tallow, and a little wick. 


Joun Bunyan, A Book for Boys and Girls. 
(1686) 
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7 
Man!—Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 
tear. 

Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 109. (1815) 
Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of con- 
tradictions. 
᾿ C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 408. 


By nature men closely resemble each other; 
in practice they grow wide apart. 

ConFucivus, Analects. Bk. xvii, ch.2.(c.500 B.C.) 
Tho’ all Men were made of one Metal, yet they 
were not cast all in the same Mould. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5003.(1732) 


9 

We are made a spectacle unto the world, and 
to angels. (θέατρον ἐγενήθημεν τῷ κόσμῳ καὶ 
ἀγγέλοις.}) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, iv, 9. (A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Spectaculum facti sumus 
mundo, et Angelis.” 

But man, proud man, .. . 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 117. 
(1604) 
Man must make the angels laugh. 
Lams, Letter to Coleridge, 24 Oct., 1796. 
[It] is enough to make the angels weep. 

ee KINGSLEY, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 43. 
(1859) 

Ye Gods! it is a sight to make the angels weep. 

Joun STRANGE WINTER (Mrs. ARTHUR STAN- 
NARD), Mrs. Bob. Ch. 12. (1889) 

A man asleep is certainly a sight to make the 
angels weep. 
ne Henry, The Hiding of Black Bill. (1909) 


The first man is of the earth, earthy. (ὁ 
πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς xotxds. ) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 47. (c. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Primus homo de terra, 
terrenus.” 

As one sayde, wee are all made of durt. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 
182. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Man is the slime of the dung-pit. 

Joun Marston, The Malcontent. Act iv.(1604) 
Live dirt. 

JosH Biriimncs (H. W. SHaw), Comical Lexi- 


con. (1877) 
11 


Man is God’s ape, and an ape is zany to a 
man, doing over those tricks (especially if 
they be knavish) which he sees done before 
him. 
THomas DEKKER, The Seven Deadly Sins of 
London. Act v. (1606) 


12 
Tt is too little to call Man a little World; 
Except God, Man is a diminutive to nothing. 
Jonn Donne, Devotions: Medicusque Vocatur. 
(1624) 


13 
One definition of man is “an intelligence served 
by organs.” 

R. W. Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 
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4 
Man is ἃ little soul carrying around a corpse. 
(ψυχάριον el βαστάζον νεκρόν.) 
Epicretus, Fragments. Frag. 26. (c. A.D. 100) 
Quoted by Marcus AvreLius, Meditations 
Bk. iv, sec. 41. 
A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which 
is man. 
A. C. Swrnsurne, Hymn to Proserpine. (1866) 


2 
Man’s as the wind. (ἄνεμος ἄνθρωπος.) 
Evupo.is, Fragments. Frag. 78. (c. 425 B.C.) 


3 
Man resembles the fruit of the tree, which, 
though it escape injury during its growth, yet 
must decay at maturity. 
SALOMON IBN GasrroLt, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 509. (c. 1050) 


Man is practis’d in disguise; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes: 
Who by that search shall wiser grow, 
When we ourselves can never know? 
Joun Gay, Fables: Introduction, 1. 29. (1727) 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 
REGINALD HeEBgEr, From Greenlana’s Icy M oun- 
tains. (a. 1826) 
There is only one grade of men; they are all con- 
temptible. 
E. W. Howe, A Letter from Mr. Biggs.(c. 1930) 


5 
Man is Nature’s sole mistake. 
W. S. Gripert, Princess Ida. Act i. (1884) 


6 
Man is a darkened being; he knows not whence 
he comes, nor whither he goes. 
GOETHE, Conversations with Eckermann, 10 
April, 1829. 


Mankind are earthen jugs with spirits in them. 
HAWTHORNE, American Note-Books, 1842. 
Man is Heaven and earth in miniature. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
ὃ No. 253. (1937) 
Man 15 naturally a savage, and emerges from 
barbarism by slow degrees. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 95. (c. 1821) 


9 

Man that is mortal and eateth the grain of 
Demeter. (48 θνητός τ᾽ εἴη καὶ ἔδοι Δημήτερος 
ἀκτήν.) 


Homer, Thad. Bk. xiii, 1. 322. (ς. 850 5...) 
Demeter was the goddess of the corn and 
patroness of agriculture in general, identified 
by the Romans with Ceres. . 

Nothing feebler does earth nurture than man, 
Of all things breathing and moving. 

(οὐδὲν ἀκιδνότερον γαῖα τρέφει ἀνθρώποιο 
πάντων ὅσσα Τε γαῖαν ἔπι πνείει τε καὶ ἕρπει.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 1. 120. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 104D. A sim- 
ilar Latin proverb is “E fungis nati homines” 
(Men born of mushrooms). 

Man was created weak. 
Mowawura, The Koran, iv, 29.(ς, 622) Bell, tr. 
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10 

Thrice she flitted from my arms, like unto a 
shadow or even a dream. (τρὶς δέ μοι ἐκ χειρῶν 
σκιῇ εἴκελον ἣ καὶ ὀνείρῳ | Errar’. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 207. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Man is but a dream of a shadow. (σκιᾶς ὄναρ 
ἄνθρωπος.) 

Prnpar, Pythian Odes. No. viii, ]. 95 (136) (446 

B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 104B 
Man is but breath and shadow, nothing more. 
(ἄνθρωπός ἐστι πνεῦμα καὶ σκιὰ μόνον.) 

SopHoc es, Fragments. Frag. 13. (c. 410 B.C.) 
We living men are but phantoms or unsubstantial 
shades. (οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν | εἴδωλ᾽ ὅσοιπερ 
ζῶμεν ἣ κούφην σκιάν.) 

ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Ajax, 1. 126. (c. 409 B.C.) 

We are dust and shadow. (Pulvis et umbra 
sumus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 7, }. 16. (23 B.C.) 
Fond man! the vision of a moment made! 
Dream of a dream! and shadow of a shade! 

Younc, Para phrase of Job xx xviii, 1. 187.(1719) 
11 
We are but ciphers born to consume earth’s 
fruits. (Nos numerus sumus et fruges con- 
sumere nati. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, No. ii, 1. 27. (20 B.c.) 


12 
We are the clay, and thou [Lord] our potter. 
(Nos vero lutum: et fictor noster tu.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, ἰχὶν, 8. (c. 725 B.C.) 


13 

Man, that is a worm, and the son of man which 
is a worm. (Quanto magis homo putredo, et 
filius hominis vermis. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxv, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The hope of man is a worm and the son of man 
is a maggot. 

Babylonian Talmud: Aboth, iv, 7. A para- 
phrase of Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ec- 
clesiasticus), vii, 17: ὅτι ἐκδίκησις ἀσεβοῦς πῦρ 
καὶ σκώληξ. 


14 
Man is a fallen god who remembers the 
heavens. 
ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Méditations. Series 
li. (1820) 
A man is a god in ruins. 
EMERSON, Nature, Addresses and Lectures: 
Prospects. (c. 1875) Quoted. 


15 

Man? I’ll tell you what man is: he’s the last 

actor on the changing scene of the world. 
Joun Lopwicx, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 156. 


(1943) 
16 


Man is sanguine by nature and eager for gain. 
quickly cast down when trouble befalleth. 
puffed up with pride when Fortune smileth. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, |xx, 19-21. (ς. 622) 
Naish, tr. 
Man is obstinate and stiff-necked and rebellious. 
Μομάμμερ, The Koran, xcvi, 6. 
Man worketh his own perdition. 
MowammMen, The Koran, ciii, 2. 
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4 
Man, as the old saying is, is a plant not 
earthly but heavenly. 

Puito, De Plantatione. Sec. 17. (c. Α. Ὁ. 40) 
Philo is paraphrasing PLato, Timaeus, 90A: 
“Seeing that we are not an earthly but a 
heavenly plant.” 


2 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 18. (1732) 
Man is a poor stick and a sad squirt. 
CarL SANDBURG, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 
p. 72. (1922) 


3 
Man is the measure of all things. (τάντων 
χρημάτων μέτρον ἄνθρωπος.) 

PROTAGORAS, Maxim, (c. 450 B.C.) See DI0cE- 

NES LAERTIUS, Protagoras. Bk. ix, ch. 8, sec. 
51. “Protagoras began a work thus,” says 
Laertius, “ ‘Man is the measure of all things, 
of things that are that they are, and of things 
that are not that they are not.’”’ Cited also 
by PuiLo, De Posteritate Caini, 36, and De 
Somniis, ii, 193, as a saying of Pythagoras. 
Protagoras says somewhere that man is “the 
measure of all things, of the existence of the 
things that are and the non-existence of things 
that are not.” (πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον ἄνθρωπον 
εἶναι.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 152A. (c. 390 B.C.) 
Do you think this is true of the real things, that 
their reality is a separate one for each person, as 
Protagoras said with his doctrine that man is the 
measure of all things, (πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον 
εἶναι 4vOpwrwv)—that things are to me such as 
they seem to me, and to you such as they seem 
to your 

PLato, Cratylus. Sec. 386A. (c. 375 B.c.) It is 

Socrates asks the question, and Hermogenes 
promptly answers that he thinks Protagoras 
was wrong, whereupon Socrates proceeds to 
tangle him up, after his usual fashion. 
In our eyes God will be “the measure of all 
things” (θεὸς ἡμῖν πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον) in 
the highest degree—a degree much higher than 
any “man” they talk of. 

Prato, Laws. Bk. iv, sec. 716C. (c. 345 B.C.) 
The old world ... held that all things were 
created for man. ... This philosophy was 
summed up in the phrase that man was the mea- 
sure of all things. 

A. C. Benson, At Large, iv, 72. (1908) 

It is the human standpoint towards life; . . . we 
may sum it up in a saying attributed to Pythag- 
oras, ἄνθρωπος μέτρον wdvtwy—Man is the mea- 
sure of all things. 

R. W. Livinestone, Greek Genius, p.111.(1924) 
A man is measured as he measures others. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 8a. (c. 450) See 

also under STATURE. 


Man is Heaven’s masterpiece. 

FRANcIs Quartes, Emblems.Bk.iiemb.6.( 1635) 
oe is erenuonis master-piece. But who says so? 
—Man 


GaVARNI (PAUL CHEVALIER), Apothegms. (c. 
1850) 
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—, 


δ 

When I beheld this I sighed, and said within 

myself, Surely man is a Broomstick! 

Swirt, A Meditation upon a Broomstick. (a. 
1745) 


6 

If man is a bubble, as the old proverb says, 

all the more so’ is an old man. (Quod, ut dici- 

tur, si est homo bulla, eo magis senex.) 
VarrO, De Re Rustica. Bk. i, ch. 1. (c. 35 B.C.) 

How we puffed-up bladders strut about! . . 

We are nothing but bubbles, (Utres inflati am- 


us .. . Nos non pluris sumus quam bul- 
ae.) 

PEtTRONIUsS, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. A.D. 60) 
Oman! ... Blown like a bubble, kneaded like a 
paste. 


MoHAMMED, The Koran, |xxxii, 8. (c. 622) 
Man is a bubble. (πομφόλυξ ὁ ἄνθρωπος.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 48. 
(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Homo 
bulla,” and comments, “A proverb to ad- 
monish us that nothing is more fragile, more 
fleeting, more empty than human life. So it 
is not unaptly compared to a bubble, which 
bursts and disappears almost as soon as it is 
born.” He devotes nearly three pages to 
variations upon this theme, citing similar 
phrases from Homer, Menander, Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and others. Included 
by TAVERNER in his Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 34. with the rendering, “Man is but 
a bubble, or bladder of the water,” and the 
addition, “If ye requyre the englysh prouerbe 
it is this: To day a man to morrow none.” 
I call’d thee then... 
A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richurd III, iv, 4, 88. (1592) 
What’s Βα... 
Whose life’s a bubble, and in length a span; 
A concert still in discords? "Tis a man. 
WILLIAM BROWNE, Britannia’s Pastorals. Bk. i. 
song 2, 1. 192. (1613) 
A man is a bubble (said the Greek proverb) . 
descending a love pluvio, from God and the dew 
of heaven, from a tear and a drop of rain 
JEREMY Taytor, Holy Dying. Ch.i,sec.1.(1651) 
For what are men who grasp at praise sublime. 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time? 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. ii, 1. 285. (1728) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, 1. 19. (1730) 
The bubble winked at me, and said, 
“You'll miss me, brother, when you’re dead.” 
Ottver Herrorn, Toast: The Bubble Winked. 
(c. 1900) 
See also Wortp: A BUBBLE. 


IIl—Man: An Animal 


7 
Man is by nature a political animal. (πολιτικὸν 
ὁ dvOpwros.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec. 10. (c. 330 
B.C.) The complete quotation is: “And why 
man is a political animal in a greater measure 
than any bee or any gregarious animal, is 
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clear. For nature does nothing without pur- 
pose, and man alone of the animals possesses 
speech.” 

The only laughing animal! is man. 

WiLtiaM WHITEHEAD, Essay on Ridicule, |. 2. 
(1743) 

Man, an animal which makes bargains. 

ApamM SMITH, The Wealth of Nations. (1776) 
Alas we are ridiculous animals. 

Horace WALpole, Letter to Horace Mann, 14 

May, 1777. 
We are poor silly animals. 

Wa.poLe, Letter to Strafford, 6 Aug., 1784. 
Man is a cooking animal. The beasts have mem- 
ory, judgment and all the faculties and passions 
of our mind, in a certain degree; but no beast 
is a cook. 

JaMES BoswELt, Tour to the Hebrides. (1785) 
Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; 
for he is the only animal that is struck with the 
difference between what things are, and what 
they ought to be. 

WittiaM Hazuitt, Lectures on the English 

Comic Writers. Lect. 1. (1818) 
Man is a toad-eating animal. 

Wrmur1M Hazuitt, Political Essays: 

Eaters and Tyrants. (1819) 
Man is a gaming animal. 

CHARLES Lams, Essays of Elia: Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on Whist. (1823) 

Man is a make-believe animal—he is never so 
truly himself as when he is acting a part. 

WiLtiAM Haziitt, Notes of a Journey through 
France and Italy, p. 246. (1826) 

Man is a tool-using animal. 

Tuomas CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch 
5. (1833) See under Toor. 

Man is a sporting as well as a praying animal. 

OLtveR WENDELL Hotmes, Letter, describing 
his visit to the Epsom races in 1834. 

Man is a military animal, 
Glories in gunpowder, and loves parade. 

P. J. Barvty, Festus: A Metropolis. (1839) 
Man has been defined as a talking animal. 

M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage. 

Ch. 13. (1870) 
Man is the only animal that blushes. Or needs to. 

Marx Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar, (1893) 

Man is the only animal that esteems itself rich 
in proportion to the number and voracity of its 
parasites. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
Man is the only animal which spits. 

Donato A. Latrp, There Is a Lot to Just Sit- 
ting ἡ Standing. (Scientific American, Nov.. 
1928. 

Man is the only animal that eats when he is not 
hungry, drinks when he is not thirsty, and makes 
love at all seasons. 

Unxwown, Bookman, April, 1932, p. 137 
Man is an unoriginal animal. 

Curistiz, Cards on the Table. Ch. 8. (1936) 


1 
A beast’s spots are on the outside, a man’s 
on the inside. 
5, G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 350. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Toad- 


MAN 


2 
Man is the most intelligent of animals . 
and the most silly. (συνετώτατον εἶναι τῶν ζῴων 
νομίζειν τὸν ἄνθρωπον". . . οὐδὲν ματαιότερον.) 
DriocENnEs, A pothegm. (c. 350 Β. 6.) The whole 
quotation is, “Diogenes used also to say that 
when he saw physicians, philosophers, and 
pilots at their work, he deemed man the most 
intelligent of animals; but when again he 
saw interpreters of dreams and diviners and 
those who attended to them, or those who 
were puffed up with conceit of wealth, he 
thought no animal more silly.” See DiocENEs 
Laertius, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 24. 
Man is the highest of all animals, after whom 
are all animals. 
Satapatha Brahmana, iii, viii, 4, 1. 
Man is a noble Animal, splendid in ashes, and 
pompous in the grave. 
Srrk THomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. § 
(1658) 
Man,—the aristocrat amongst the animals. 
Heine, Wit,Wisdom,and Pathos:Italy.(a.1856) 


3 

The best Metal is Iron, the best Vegetable, 

Wheat; but the worst Animal is Man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4415. (1732) 


4 

Men, my dear, are very queer animals—a 
mixture of horse-nervousness, ass-stubborn- 
ness and camel-malice. 


T. H. Huxtey, Letter to Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
10 Feb., 1895. 


δ 
There is no animal in the world so treacherous 
as man. (Il n’est animal au monde traistre 
au prix de l’homme.) 
ΜΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
What is a man 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 4, 33. (1600) 
In brief, we are all monsters, that is a composi- 
tion of Man and Beast. 
Sir THomas Browne, Religto Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
55. (1643) 
Men and beasts are all alike. 
S. Ὁ. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 350. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb, to dissuade people 
from killing animals. 


6 
Man is neither angel nor brute, and the un- 
fortunate thing is that he who would act the 
angel acts the brute. (L’homme n’est ni ange, 
ni béte; et le malheur veut que qui veut faire 
lange fait la béte.) 

Braise Pascal, Pensées. Pt. i, art. 10. No. 15. 

(c. 1660) 


Man is naked, unshod, unbedded, unarmed. 
(ἄνθρωπον γυμνόν re καὶ ἀνυπόδητον καὶ ἄστρωτον 
καὶ ἄοπλον.) 
Prato, Protagoras, 321C. (c. 389 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by PLutarcn, Moralia, 98D. 
Walking animals are divided into biped and 
quadruped, then, since the human race falls into 
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et AETS LENT 9 oe ame ἐν: 


the same division with the feathered creatures 
and no others, we must again divide the biped 
class into featherless and feathered. (τῷ ψιλῷ καὶ 
τῷ wrepopuet.) 

Prato, Politicus. Sec. 266E. (c. 375 3.c.) The 
Latin of Plato’s definition is “Animal im- 
plume bipes” (A featherless biped animal). 

Plato had defined man as an animal, biped and 
featherless, and was applauded. Diogenes plucked 
a fowl and brought it into the lecture-room with 
the words, “Here is Plato’s man.” (οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ 
Πλάτωνος ἄνθρωπος.) In consequence of which 
there was added to the definition, “having broad 
nails.” 

DIocENES LagErTIus, Diogenes. Sec. 40. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
230) 

A Creature bipes et implumis. ᾿ 

Swirt, The Beasts’ Confession, |. 216. (1732) A 
note adds, “A Definition of Man, disapproved 
by all Logicians. Homo est animal bipes, 
implume, erecto vultu.” 

A Being, erect upon two legs. 
DicKENs, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 34. (1837) 


1 
Man is a reasoning animal. (Rationale animal 
est homo.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xli,sec.8.(a.a. D.64) 
“The peculiar property of man,” Seneca ex- 
plains, “is soul, and reason brought to per- 
fection in the soul.” 

Man is but a reed, the weakest thing in nature; 
but he is a thinking reed. (L’homme n’est qu’un 
roseau le plus faible de la nature; mais c’est un 
roseau pensant.) 

Braise Pascac, Pensées. Pt. i, art. iv, No 6. 
(c. 1660) 

Man is a rational animal who always loses his 
temper when he is called upon to act in accordance 
with the dictates of reason. 

Oscar WILbE, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 

If there ever was a bigger lic, my dear Daddy, 
than any other, it is that man is a reasonable 
animal. 

H. G. Weis, Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1916) 


It1I—Man: Apothegms 


As man from man. (ἀνὴρ dx’ ἀνδρὸς.) 
AEscuyLus, Libation-Bearers, |. 736. (458 B.C.) 


A man’s true nature can be seen when he is 
drinking, when his purse is appealed to, and 
when he is angry. 

Babylonian Talmud: Arachin, fo. 65b. (c. 450) 
By three things may a man be known: by his 


Pocket (kis), by his cup (k6és), and by his temper 
(ka‘as), 


" Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 65b. (ς. 450) 


The ox is proud when among cows, the lion 
when among beasts of prey, the eagle when 
ee but man is proud of being lord 
over all. 


Babylonian Talmud: Chagigah, fo. 13b. (c. 450) 
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5 
A Man’s Nature runnes either to Herbes or 
Weeds; therefore let him seasonably Water 
the One, and Destroy the Other. 
Francis BACON, Essays: Of Nature in Men. 
(1597) 
Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man must be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree. 
Pops, Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 231. (1732) 
Where soil is, men grow, 
Whether to weeds or flowers. 
; Joun Keats; Endymion. Bk. ii, 1. 159. (1818) 


Precious is man to man. 
: Tuomas CARLYLE, Journal, 26 July, 1834. 


There are better men to be found even than 
the best. 
S. G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 350. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
To be a man is easy, to play the man is hard. 
4 CHAMPION, Ractal Proverbs, p. 368. Chinese. 


Man is a name of honour for a king. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, Bussy d’Ambois. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1607) 

It is great fortune to be born a man; let us not 
fritter away our lives meaninglessly. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). 
ΒΚ. i. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. Quoted as a 
saying of Ganshi ‘sui. 

There are three happinesses: to receive life as a 
human being, to be born a man, to enjoy long life. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun. Bk. i. 

To be born a man, the soul of the universe, is 
indeed a blessing. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun. Bk. ii. 


9 
Creature Was never lasse mannish in seminge. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 283. 
(c. 1380) 

Among ten men, nine are women. 

D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 165. 
(1916) A Turkish proverb meaning that 
only one man in ten possesses manly quali- 
ties. The French say, “Les hommes sont 
rare” (Men are rare). 


Now may I wear an hose upon myn heed. 

CHAUCER, The Canterbury Tales: The Canon 
Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 171. (c. 1386) 

A man’s a man, an a have but a hose on his head. 

Henry Porter, Two Angrie Women of Abing- 
don, ii, 1. (1599) NasHE, Works, ii, 249. 
(1593) SHELTON, Quixote, ii, 65. (1620) Cort- 
TON, Scarronides, i. (1664) Cited by Ray 
and Fuller. 

A ial is a man still, if he hath but a hose on his 
head. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.255.(1709) 
A man is a Man, tho’ he have but a Hose upon 
his head. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 277. (1732) 
Some commentators think the meaning of 
this proverb is not clear, but it must mean 
that a man’s a man, whatever his attire, 
even if his poverty compels him to wear a 
stocking for a cap. 
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A man’s a man for a’ that. 

RosBertT Burns,For A’ That and A’ That.(1795) 
A man is a man, though he have never a cap to 
his crown. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.294.(1855) 


A man unknown and new. (Homini ignoto et 
novo. ) 

Cicero, De Re Republica. Bk. i, sec. 1. (c. 54 
B.C.) Referring to Marcus Cato. A “novus 
homo” was a man who was the first of his 
family to hold high office. 

You have gained what not many “new men” have 
gained. (Homines novi.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. v, epis. 18. (52 B.C.) 
Cicero is addressing Titus Fadius Gallus, 
who was in exile at the time. 

Most of the nobles were consumed with jealousy 
and thought the office [of consul] in a way 
prostituted if a “new man” (homo novus), how- 
ever excellent, should obtain it. 

SatLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 23, sec. 6. (c. 
41 B.C.) 


2 
You'll needs be a man before your time. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 267. (1639) 


A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 
5. T. CoLeripcE, The Rime of the Ancyent 
Marinere. Concluding lines. (1798) 


4 
I like man, but not men. 
ΒΕ. W. Emerson, Journal, March, 1846. 


5 
One hand can make but feeble fight. (μιᾶς γὰρ 
χειρὸς ἀσθενὴς μάχη.) 
Euripiwes, Children of Hercules, 1. 274. (c. 
430 B.C.) 
One man, no man. (els ἀνὴρ οὐδεὶς ἀνὴρ.) 
ERaASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. v, No. 40. (1523) 
Erasmus gives the Latin, “Unus vir, nullus 
vir,” and adds, “Vir quidem unus, nullus est. 
The meaning is that nothing surpassingly 
outstanding is possible for one man, destitute 
of all help.” He mentions Zenodotus as hav- 
ing cited the proverb. It is included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 17, with the comment, “One man lefte 
alone and forsaken of all the reste, can do 
lytle good.” The French say, “Un homme, 
nul homme.” 
The prouerbe saieth, one man is deemed none. 
Grorrrey WHITNEY, A Choice of Emblemes, 
p. 66. (1586) 
We say that one is none, because he cannot be 
fewer than none, .. . less than one, .. . weaker 
than one. 
Henry Smita, Sermons: A Preparative to Mar- 
riage. (a. 1591) 
One and none is all one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1678) 
Cited as a Spanish proverb. 
One hand is no hand. That is, one hand, where 
there is no help, can dispatch but little work. 
James KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 270, (1721) 
One man, no man... rests on that great truth 
upon which the deeper thinkers of antiquity laid 


MAN 


so much stress—namely: that in the idea the state 
precedes the individual, man not being acci- 
dentally gregarious, but essentially social. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
6. (1852) 


6 
A simple man, perhaps, but good ez gold and 
true ez steel; 
He could whip his weight in wildcats, and 
you never heard him squeal. 
EuGcENE ΕἸΣΙ, Modjesky as Cameel. (1882) 
7 


One man is woorth a hundred, & a hundred 
is not worth one. (Vn homo val cento, e 
cento non vagliono vno.) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 


8 
A Man among Children will be long a Child, 
a Child among Men will be soon a Man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 270. (1732) 
A Man, like a Watch, is to be valued for his 
Goings. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 285. 
Every Man hath his own Planet. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1426. The 
French say, ‘“Chaque homme est un petit 
monde” (Every man is a little world). 


So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. (Et creavit Deus hominem 
ad imaginem suam: ad imaginem Dei creavit 
illum, masculum et feminam creavit eos.) 

Old Testament : Genesis, i, 27. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels. 
(Minuisti eum paulominus ab angelis.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, viii, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 
God made him, and therefore let him pass for a 
man. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 60 

(1597) 
Each of us is as God made him, ay, and often 
worse. (Cada uno es como Dios le hizo, y aun 
peor muchas veces.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1615) 
Man is God’s image; but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot. 

HErBert, The Church-Porch. St. 64. (a. 1633) 
If Heaven creates a man, there must be some use 
for him. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 127, (1937) 


1 
In the inward man there are (as ye would 
say) three men, the liuing, the sensitiue, and 
the reasonable. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., De Mornay’s Christian 
Religion. Ch. 14. (1587) 
The outer was forgotten in the inner man. 
Str Georce W. LE Fevre, The Life of a Travel- 
ling Physician. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1843) 


11 

A big butter-and-egg man. 

- Texas GUINAN, introducing from the floor of 
her night-club in New York, one evening in 
1924, a prodigally generous stranger, who 
refused to give his name, saying only that he 
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was in the dairy produce business. The phrase 
became proverbial for a reckless spender or 
for the financial “angel” for theatrical and 
night-club gambles. It was used as the title 
of a comedy by George Kaufman. (1925) 
His butter-and-egg man came from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


1 

If the Man Higher Up is ever found, take my 
assurance for it, he will be a large, pale man 
with blue wristlets showing under his cuffs. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Man About Town. 
(1906) “The man higher up” was the man 
at the head of racketeering and other illegal 
activities, whom the police were always try- 
ing to get, and seldom did. 

I get my orders from the man higher up. 

O. Henry, The Voice of the City. (1908) 
But Saturn wasn’t all. He was only the man 
higher up. 

O. Henry, Phoebe. (1909) 

2 
When you know one man you know ’em all. 

O. Henry, The Memento. (1908) 

A woman need know but one man to understand 
all men; whereas a man may know all women 
and understand not one. 

HELEN Row anp, The Sayings of Mrs. Solo- 

mon, p. 11. (1913) 
3 
Omnae personae in tres partes divisae sunt. 
Namely: Barons, Troubadours, and Workers. 
O. Henry, The Last of the Troubadours.(1911) 


4 

Though your pasture look barreinly and dull, 

Yet looke not on the meate, but looke on the 
man. 

Joun HeEywooop, A Play of Love, 1. 1229.(1534) 
Shew me not the meat, but shew me the man. 

JOHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 84. (1639) 

FULLER, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, ii, x, 
201. (1650) 
To measure the meat by the man. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 
Never shew me the meat, but shew me the man. 
If a man be fat, plump, and in good liking, I shall 
not ask what keeping he has had. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 259. (1721) 
5 


As men of today are, (οῖοι νῦν βροτοί elo.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. v, 1. 304. (c. 850 B.c.) “Ut 

nunc sunt homines” says ErASMus, Adagia, 
ili, viii, 59, and comments sadly upon the 
way in which times degenerate and men 
decay. 

Such men as live in these degenerate days. 

: Pops, tr., The Iliad, v, 371. (1715) 


He ‘ a better man than thou. (ἐπεὶ σέο φέρτερός 
CTt. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 168. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Several times repeated in both Iliad and 
Odyssey. In the latter (xviii, 234) is, “The 
stranger proved the better man” (βίῃ δ᾽ 8 
ye φέρτερος Fev.) 

A better man than I am. (Meliorem quam ego.) 

Prautus, Curculio, 1. 256. (c. 200 8.6. 
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ποτ ae CeCe 


He is a better man than I am. (ὅς πέρ μου πολλὸν 
ἀμείνων.) 

Varro, De Re Rustica. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (c. 35 B.c.) 

Quoting a Greek proverb. 

Though I’ve belted you and flayed you, 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Din! 
RupyarD KIpLinc, Gunga Din. (1892) 


7 
May you all turn to earth and water. (ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑμεῖς μὲν πάντες ὕδωρ καὶ γαῖα γένοισθε.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vii, 1. 99. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
proverbial curse. HEsiop, Works and Days, 
1. 61, tells how Pandora was moulded out of 
earth and water. 

From oak tree or from rock. (ἀπὸ 8pvds οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ 
πέτρης.) 

Homer, /kad. Bk. xxii, ]. 126. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
proverbial phrase apparently from an old 
folk-tale dealing with the creation of man- 
kind from trees and stones. 

Thou art not sprung from an oak of ancient 
story, or from a rock. (οὐ yap ἀπὸ δρυός ἐσσι 
παλαιφάτου οὐδ' ἀπὸ πέτρης.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, 1. 163. (ς. 850 B.C.) 

I am not born, as Homer has it, of an oak or a 
rock. (τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου, οὐδ' &yw ἀπὸ δρυὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ 
πέτρης πέφυκα.) 

Prato, Apology. Sec. 34D. (c. 399 B.c.) In 
The Republic, bk. viii, sec. 544D, Plato speaks 
again of “the proverbial oak or rock.” 

So out of stones mortal men were made, and they 
were called people. (ἐκ δὲ λίθων éyévovro βροτοὶ 
λαοὶ δὲ καλεῦντο.) 

Hesiop, Catalogues of Women. No. 82. (c. 750 
B.C.) STRABO, vii, p. 322. There is a fancied 
resemblance between Adas (stone) and λαός 
(people). The reference fs to the stones which 
Deucalion and Pyrrha transformed into men 
and women after the flood. 

Why all this about oak and stone? (ἀλλὰ τί ἦ 
μοι ταῦτα περὶ δρῦν ἣ περὶ πέτρην ;) 

Hesrop, Theogony, 1. 35. (c. 750 B.c.) A 
proverbial saying meaning “why waste time 
on irrelevant subjects ?” 


8 
Self-taught am I. (αὐτοδίδακτος δ᾽ εἰμί.) 
Homer,Odyssey. Bk. xxii, ]. 347. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Look what I started from (€& ὧν ὑπῆρξε ταῦτα.) 
IPHICRATES, an Athenian general who rose from 
the ranks to the supreme command of the 
army. (c. 392 B.c.) Quoted by ARISTOTLE, 
Art of Rhetoric, i, 7, 33. 
Of course everybody likes and respects self-made 
men. It is a great deal better to be made in that 
way than not to be made at all. 
O. W. Hotes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 1. (1858) 
A self-made man; who worships his creator. 
Joun Bricut, of Benjamin Disraeli. (c. 1860) 
Our self-made men are the glory of our institu- 
tions. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, Speech, at Boston, 21 Dec., 
1860. 
The self-made man can never be the society equal 
of the society-made man. 
Howetts, Quality of Mercy, Ὁ. 368. (1892) 
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[We regard] our self-made men as the noblest 
product of our democratic institutions. 
Mary AntTin, They Who Knock at Our Gates, 
p. 76. (1914) 


1 
When shall we look upon his like again? 
(Quando ullum inveniet parem?) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 24, 1. 8. (23 B.C.) 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet, i, 2, 187. (1600) 
When I am dead, you’ll find it hard, Sais he, 
To ever find another man Like me. 
What makes you think, as I suppose You do, 
111 ever want another man Like you ? 
EUGENE F. Ware, He and She. (c. 1885) 


2 
A contentious man will never lack words. 
Joun JEWEL, A Defence of the Apology for the 
Church of England. (1567) 
A noisy man is always in the right. 
: Wittiamt Cowper, Conversation, |. 114. (1781) 


I hate mankind, for I think myself one of 
the best of them, and I know how bad I am. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark, to Mrs. Piozzi. (c. 
1778) See Piozz1, Johnsoniana. 
I despise mankind in all its strata. (Ich veracht 
die Menschheit in allen ihren Schichten.) 
ALEXANDER VON HuMBo tpt, Conversation, with 
Arago, in 1812. 
To think ill of mankind, and not wish ill to them. 
is perhaps the highest wisdom and virtue. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 241. (c. 1821) 
I WISH I LIKED THE HUMAN RACE, see under 
Husanlry. 


4 
Man is dearer to the gods than he is to himself. 
(Carior est illis homo quam sibi.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 350. (ς. A.D. 120) 


5 
A man of five, may be a fool of fifteen. A 
pregnant, pert, witty child, may prove but a 
heavy worthless man. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (1721) 
A man at five may be a fool at fifteen. 

NATHAN Battey, Dictionary: Five. (1736) 
A Man at sixteen will prove a Child at sixty. 
; Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 273. (1732) 


Philip of Macedon had one every morning to 
call upon him to remember that he was a man. 
Davin Lioyp, Dying and Dead Men’s Words, 
p. 83. (1673) 
Remember, thou art but a Man. 
: THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4014. (1732) 


A street-corner fellow. (οἷος ἐκ rp:680v.) 

Lucian, On the Writing of History. Ch. 16. 

(c. A.D. 170) 
The man in the street. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, fo. 41b. (c. 550) 
Knowing as “the man in the street” (as we call 
him at Newmarket) always does, the greatest 
secrets of kings, and being the confidant of their 
most hidden thoughts. 

Caries FULKE GREVILLE, Memoirs, 22 March, 

1821, 
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The man in the street does not know a star in 
the sky. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
Hes the man in the street. 
BERNARD SHAW, Fanny’s First Play: Induction. 
(1911) The ordinary run-of-the-town man; 
perhaps just a loafer. 


What manner of man is this? (τίς ἄρα οὗτος 
ἐστιν :) 

New Testament: Luke, iv, 41. (a. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Quis, putas, est iste?” 

What kind o’ man is herp—Why, of mankind.— 

What manner of man P—Of very ill manner. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 162. (1599) 

9 

As I was going up the stair 

I met a man who wasn’t there. 

He wasn't there again today. 

I wish, I wish he'd stay away! 

Hucu Mearns, Antigonish. (1910) Suggested 
by a story of a haunted house in a town 
named Antigonia. First sung publicly in The 
Psyco-ed, a play written by Mearns. 

The Little Man Who Wasn’t (All) There. 

Unxnown, Tales out of School. Referring to 
Harold Ickes. See Liberty, 18 May, 1940, 
p. 30. 

The little man who wasn’t there. 

STEwartT STERLING, Five Alarm Funeral, Ὁ. 164. 

(1942) 


10 
I haue red that in an olde smokie authour, 
. and here I meane to insert . . . I haue 
seldome sene a long man wise, or a lowe man 
lowlie. 
ΒΒΙΑΝ MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. U3. (1583) 
See also under CHARACTER. 
11 
Now you must be a man, (»ῦν ἄνδρα χρὴ εἶναι.) 
MENANDER, Girl from Samos, 1.137.(c.300 B.C.) 
Where there is no man, be thou the man. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirké A both, ii, 6. (c. 450) 
Where there is a man, there do not thou shew 
thyself a man: ... It becomes us not to inter- 
meddle in an office where there is already such 
Sis provision made that there is no need of our 
elp. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 397. (1678) 


12 

He hain’t been the same man since. 
eee MILLER, The Danites. Act i. (1877) 
A strong silent man. Beloved of women novel- 
ists (Maud Diver, Elizabeth Page, Eleanor 
M. Hull et hoc genus omne): [a cliché] from 
ca. 1905. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Strong. 

(1941) 
14 
I came to seek an honest man. (ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα 
ζητεῖν.) 

Prato, when asked by Dionysius what busi- 
ness he had in Sicily. (c. 367 8.6.) See 
Prutarcy, Lives: Dion. Ch. 5, sec. 2. See 
also under Honesty. 
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I am seeking a man. (ἄνθρωπον ζητῶ.) 
Di0cENEs, explaining why he was going about 
Athens in broad daylight with a lighted 
lamp in his hand. (c. 350 Β. 6.) See DIoGENES 
LAERTIUS, Diogenes. ΒΚ. vi, sec. 41. 
J am in search of a man. (Hominem quaero.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. ili, fab. 19, }. 9.(c.25 B.C.) 
A man! A man! My kingdom for a man! 
Joun Marston, The Scourge of Villainy. (1598) 


1 
You man-about-town, you public pet! (Tu 
urbanus vero scurra, deliciae popli.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 15. (c. 220 B.c.) The 

proverb “Qui semel scurra, numquam pater 
familias” (Once a man-about-town, never 
a man of family) is evidently an early one, 
for scurra in this sense had become obsolete 
long before the time of Horace and Vergil. 
I was a youth about Town when he undertook 
that expedition. 

James HowE Lt, Letters (1650) ii, 94. (c. 1635) 
Miss Jenny Hamilton, a pretty girl about town. 

Lapy LuxsBoroucH, Letter to Shenstone, 28 

Nov., 1749. 
111 show you forty very dull fellows about town. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Ch. 20. (1766) 
He was quite the man-about-town. 

DicKENS, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 26. (1844) 
The most vicious sort of London man about 
town. 

BERNARD SHAW, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Act 

ii. (1893) 
What we used to call a man about town. 

ELIZABETH Datty, Murders in Volume 2, Ὁ. 

113. (1941) 
MAN OF THE WORLD, see under WoRLD. 
2 


Far better be the man you ought to be than 

the man you'd like to be. (Nimio satiust, ut 

opust te ita esse, quam ut animo lubet.) 
PLAUTUS, Trinummus, 1. 311. (c. 194 B.C.) 


3 
idee dwarfs men are. (Homunculi quanti 
sunt. 

PLautus, Captivi: Prologue, 1. 51. (c. 200 B.C.) 
What poor, poor things men are. (Ita sunt homines 
misere miseri.) 

Piautus, Cistellaria, 1. 689. (c. 200 B.C.) 

O how contemptible a thing is man unless he 
can raise himself above humanity. (O quam con- 
tempta res est homo nisi supra humana se 
crexerit.) 

SENECA, Naturales Quaestiones. Bk. i, Preface. 
(c. A.D. 62) Quoted by Monrtarcne, bk. ii, 
ch. 12, with the comment, “Here is a bon 
mot and a useful desire, but equally absurd. 
For to make the handful bigger than the 
hand, the armful bigger than the arm, and 
to hope to stride further than the stretch 
of our legs, is impossible and monstrous.” 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, To the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Cumberland. St. 12. (a. 1611) 
Quoted by Worpswortu, The Excurston. 
Bk. iv, 1. 330. 
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How weak and yet how vain a thing is man, 
Mean what he will, endeavour what he can! 
JoHN SHEFFIELD, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, An 
Essay on Satire. (c. 1685) 
However we brave it out, we men are a little 
breed. 
Tennyson, Maud, 1. 131. (1855) 


4 

Than man nothing is more miserable—or more 
arrogant. (Nec quicquam miserius homine, aut 
superbius. ) 

PLINY THE ELpER, Naturalis Historia. Bk. ii, 
ch. 5, sec. 25. (A.D. 77) 

Nothing is so haughty by nature as man. (οὐδὲν 
γὰρ οὕτω γαῦρον ὡς ἀνὴρ ἔφυ.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: To an Uneducated Ruler. 
Sec. 779D. (c. A.D. 95) Quoting from an 
unknown tragic poet. 

Of all creatures, man is the most miserable and 
frail, and at the same time the most arrogant. 
(La plus calamiteuse et fragile de toutes les crea- 
tures, c’est l"homme, et quand la plus orgueilleuse.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Quot- 
ing Pliny. 

And, to conclude, I know myself a man— 
Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 
Str Joun Daviss, Nosce Teipsum. (1599) 


5 
A man of iron. (ὁ σιδάρεος ἐκεῖνος.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: On the Fortune of Alex- 
ander. Sec. 339E. (c. A.D. 95) The Doric 
form suggests quotation from some poem or 
drama. 


Man being in honour abideth not: he is like 
the beasts that perish. (Homo, cum in honore 
esset, non intellexit.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xix, 12. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Nothing in life is certain for men, children of a 
day. (οὐδὲν γὰρ βιότον πιστὸν ἐφημερίοις.) 

UNKNowN, Epitaph on Cassandra. Greek An- 

thology. Bk. vii, epig. 327. 


A man for all hours. 
homo.) 

QUINTILIAN, I[nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
3, sec. 111. (c. A.D. 80) Referring to Asinus 
Pollio, who had equal gifts for being grave 
or gay, and for adapting himself to any 
company. Such a man also was Aristippus, 
“Omnis Aristippum decuit color,” whom 
everything became. AuLus GELLIus, Noctes 
Atticae, xii, 4, says that Quintus Ennius was 
ae a man. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
ili, 86. 


(Omnium horarum 


8 
Men are like bees. They are worth a great 
deal less than their products. 
JuLEs Romans, Verdun, Ὁ. 186. (1940) Quoted 
as a favorite maxim of Maykosen. 
9 Manliness dogs not consist 
In stopping others’ voices with your fist. 
oe Gulistan, ii. 43. fc. 1258) 


All sorts and conditions of men. (Cuiusque 
medi genus hominum. ) 
SAatLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 39. (c. 41 B.C.) 
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Book of Common Prayer: Prayer for aul 
Conditions of Men. (1548) Title of novel by 
Walter Besant. (1882) 


1 
A man aiter his own heart. (Virum iuxta cor 
suum. ) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xiii, 14. (c. 600 B.C.) 
And Nathan said to David: Thou art the man. 
(Dixit autem Nathan ad David: Tu es ille vir.) 

Old Testament: 11 Samuel, xii, 7. (c. 600 B.C.) 
I’m as much of a man as you are. (Tam ego homo 
sum quam tu.) 

PLAUTUS, Asinaria, 1. 490. (c. 200 B.C.) 

You are a man. (Vir es.) 

TERENCE, Exunuchus, 1. 154. (161 B.C.) 
A man every inch of him. 

Joun CuarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 247. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 
HENLEY AND STEVENSON, Admiral Guinea. 
Act i, sc. 2. (1892) 

Thou’rt a man every inch of thee. 

UNnKNowN, Terence Made English, p. 64. (1698) 
Rake hell and skim the devil, you can’t find such 
a man. 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dict.: Rake. (1754) 
I am a man, and you are another. 

Brack Hawk, the Indian Chief, to Andrew 

Jackson, at their first interview, April, 1833. 
Render unto all men their due, but remember 
thou art also a man. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Hu- 
mility. (1838) See also under PHILANTHROPY. 


I feel that Iam a man of destiny. (Ich fiihl’s 
das ich der Mann des Schicksals bin.) 
SE Wallenstein’s Tod. Act iii, sc. 15, 171. 
1799 


Even men have childish and womanish na- 
tures. (Nam viris quoque puerilia ac mulie- 
bria ingenia sunt.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 20, sec. 3. (c. A.D. 55) 
Men are but children of a larger growth. 
Drypen, AH for Love. Act iv, sc. 1. (1678) 


4 
No man is more frail than another, nor more 
certain of the morrow. (Nemo altero fragilior 
est, nemo in crastinum sui certior.) 
SENECA, Epistulae Morales. Epis. xci, sec. 17. 
(c. 64 A.D.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 19 


Whomever thou shalt see wretched, know him 
man. (Quemcumque miserum videris, homi- 
nem scias.) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, |. 463. (a.p. 60) 
Man, that is born of a woman, hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery. 

Book of Common Prayer: Burial of the Dead. 

(1548) 
The state of man: inconstancy, weariness, unrest. 
(Condition de l’homme: inconstance, ennui, 
inquiétude.) 

Pascal, Pensées. Pt. ii, No. 127. (c. 1660) 
The lot of man: to suffer and to die. 

Porz, tr., Odyssey. Bk. iii, 1. 117. (1725) 
Twins ev’n from birth are Misery and Man! 

Pope, tr., Odyssey. Bk. vii, |. 263. 


MAN 
6 In that day’s feats, ... 
He prov’d best man i’ the field, and for his 


meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 2, 99. (1607) 


7 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry IV, iii, 1, 43. (1597) 
Despair—thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 
Fitz-GREENE HALLECK, Fanny. (1827) 
It is time now to make certain that concern for 
the common man does not destroy the man who 
is not so common. 
Joun Hanna, in N.Y. Times, 29 Dec., 1942. 


A proper man, as one shall see in a summer's 
day. 
Se ee A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 2. (1596) 
As fine a fat thriving child as you shall see in a 
summer's day. 
HENRY ΕἸΕΓΌΙΝΟ, Joseph Andrews. Bk. iv, ch. 
15. (1742) 


9 
Are you good men and true? 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 

3, 1. (1598) 
10 
No man is altogether blameless or harmless. 
(τάμπαν & ἅμωνος οὔτις οὐδ᾽ ἀκήριος.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragments. (c. 650 Β.6.) See 
STOBAEUS, Florilegium, 105, 7. 

We all are men . . . few are angels. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, v, 3, 10. (1612) 
Men are not angels. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 80. (1639) 

11 
Hit a man your own size, you great big 
monster. 

F. E. SMepiey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 33. (1850) 
12 
Many wonders there be, but naught more 
wondrous than man. (πολλὰ τὰ δεινὰ κοὐδὲν 
ἀνθρώπου δεινότερος πέλει.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 332. (c. 441 B.C.) 

I am fearfully and wonderfully made. (Terribili- 
ter magnificatus es.) 

Old Testament; Psalms, cxxxix, 14. (c.250 B.C.) 
This Being of mine, whatever it be, consists of 
a little flesh, a little breath, and the ruling Reason. 
(ὅ τί wore τοῦτό εἰμι, σαρκία εστὶ καὶ πνευμάτιον 
καὶ τὸ ἡγεμονικόν.) 

Marcus Auretius, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec 2 

(c. A.D. 174) 
What a piece of work is a man! .. And yet, 
to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? man de- 
lights not me: no, nor woman neither. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 316. (1600) 

The piebald miscellany, man. 

Tennyson, The Princess. Pt. v, 1. 190. (1847) 
Or, as Christopher Morley put it, “An in- 
genious arrangement of portable plumbing.” 

What a piece of work is man! says the poet. But 
what a blunderer, 

SHAW, Man and Superman Act iii. (1903) 
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What an institution, what a revelation is a man! 
_.. It is a great encouragement that an honest 
man makes this world his abode. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Autumn, 1 Dec., 1856. 


4 
The Forgotten Man works and votes—gener- 
ally he prays—but his chief business in life 
is to pay. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, The Forgotten 
Man. Title essay in The Forgotten Man and 
Other Essays, 1883. 

The State cannot get a cent for any man without 
taking it from some other man, and this latter 
must be a man who has produced and saved it. 
The latter is the Forgotten Man. 

W. G. Sumner, What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other. In other words, Mr. Sumner’s 
“Forgotten Man” is the taxpayer. 

These unhappy times call... for plans 
that put their faith once more in the forgotten 
man at the bottom of the economic pyramid. 

FRANKLIN D. RooseEvett, Radio Address, 7 
April, 1932. It will be noted that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “forgotten man” was the so-called 
“underprivileged man,” a phrase coined at 
about the same time. He was, of course, the 
exact opposite of Mr. Sumner’s industrious, 
provident, tax-paying citizen. 

They have found the forgotten man. There’s nine 
of him and one woman. 

Witt Rocers, when President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his cabinet, March, 1933 


2 
A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
Of all created creatures man is the most detesta- 
ble. ...He is the only creature that has a 
nasty mind. 

Mark Twaln, The Character of Man. (c. 1900) 
3 
Surpassing in strength; super-men. (Super 
vires. ) 

Tacitus, Germania. Sec. 43. (a. Ὁ. 98) 

I teach you the Superman. Man is something 
which shall be surpassed. (Ich lehre euch den 
Ubermenschen.) 

N1eTzscHE, Also Sprach Zarathustra: Introduc- 

tion. Sec. 3. (1883) 
Nietzsche . . . raked up the Superman, who is as 
old as Prometheus. 

BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. 

(1903) 


4 
As a man’s made, so you should humor him. 
(Ut homost, ita morem geras.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 431. (160 B.C.) 


What a difference there is between man and 
man! (Vir viro quid praestat! ) 

TERENCE, Phorniio. Act v,sc.3,).790.(c.163 B.C.) 
Plutarch says somewhere that he finds no such 
great difference between beast and beast as he 
finds between man and man. (Plutarque dict, en 
quelque lieu, qu’il ne treuve point si grande 
distance de beste ἃ beste, comme il treuve 
d’homme ἃ homme.) 

Montaicng, Essays. Bk i, ch. 42 (1580) 


A woman’s man. (γυναικοφίλας.) 


TnueEocritvs, [dyls. Idy] viii, 1. 60. (c. 270 B.C.) 
The context is, “Not I alone lie under 
ban; | Zeus himself is a woman’s man.” 

Fitted for girls; a ladies’ man. (Puellis nuper 
idoneus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 26, I. 1. (23 B.C.) 

Thou art a right woman’s man. 

᾿ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Tis God’s will that one man needs another. 
(ἄλλου δ’ ἄλλον ἔθηκε θεὸς ἐπιδευέα φωτῶν.) 

TuHeEocritvs, Idyls, Idyl xxv, 1. 50. (c. 270 B.C.) 
See also under ALONE. 


8 
To put the right man in the right place. (τὸ 
προστάττειν ἕκαστα τοῖς ἐπιτηδείοις πράττειν.) 

XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. iii, ch. 4, sec. 8 
(c. 375 B.C.) 

No duty the Executive has to perform is so trying 
as to put the right man in the right place. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. (c. 1800) As quoted by 
J. B. McMaster, History of the People of 
the United States. Vol. ii, p. 586. 

I have always believed that success would be the 
inevitable result if the two services, the army 
and the navy, had fair play, and if we sent the 
right man to fill the right place. 

Sir AusTIN HEeNry Layarp, Speech, House of 
Commons, 15 Jan., 1855. See HAnsarp, 
Parliamentary Debates. Ser. iii, vol. 138. p. 
2077. 

You are the right man in the right place. 

AGATHA CuristrE, The Patriotic Murders, Ὁ. 
236. (1941) 


9 
Fear not, she saith unto her spouse, 
A man or a mouse whether ye be. 

Unknown, Scholehouse of Women, |. 386. (c. 
1841) 

He was vtterly mynded to put al in hasard to 
make or marre, & to be manne or mouse. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
fo. 267b. (1542) 

What, old acquaintance, a man, or a mouse? 

RICHARD TARLTON, Newes Out of Purgatorie, 
p. 54. (1590) 

I will make a man or a mouse on you. 
JoHN FLETCHER,Love’s Cure.Act ii,Sc.2.(c.1622) 
To-day a man, to-morrow a mouse. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 84. (1678) 
The French say, “Aujourd’hui roi, demain 
rien” (Today a king, tomorrow nothing) 

You’re a man among the geese, when the gander’s 
away. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 177. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5842. (1732) 
He'll be a man among the geese when the gander 

is gone. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. F3. (1690) 

Dosn’t thou knaw that a man mun be either a 
man or a mouse? 

TennysON, Northern Farmer: New Style. 
(1869) 

SO MANY MEN SO MANY MINDS, see under OPINION. 
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IV—Man a Wolf to Man 


1 
In the evening, when we drink together, we 
are men, but when daylight comes, we arise 


wild beasts, preying upon each other. (ἄνθρω- 
wot δείλης, ὅτε πίνομεν" ἣν δὲ γένηται | ὄρθρος, ἐπ᾽ 
ἀλλήλους θῆρες ἐγειρόμεθα.) 
AUTOMEDON oF Cyzicus, Epigram. (c. A.D. 
100?) Greek Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 46 


2 

What is man’s greatest bane? His brother 
man alone. (Pernicies homini quae maxima? 
Solus homo alter.) 

Bras, Apothegm. (c. 600 8.c.) See AUSONIUS, 
Septem Sapientum Sententiae, 1. 2. 

It is from his fellow-man that man’s everyday 
danger comes. . . . Man delights to ruin man. 
(Ab homine homini cotidianum periculum. . 
Homini perdere hominem libet.) 

SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis.ciii,sec.2.(c.A. D.64) 

Man is to man, the sorest, surest ill. 

Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iii, 1. 217. 
(1742) The Germans say, “Ein Mensch ist 
des andern Plage” (One man is another’s 
plague) 


When fear of brutish beasts disturbs your 
mind, 
Know what you most should dread is human- 
kind. 
(Cum tibi praeponas animalia bruta timore, 
unum hominem scito tibi praecipue esse ti- 
mendum. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha, Bk. iv, No. 11. (c. 175 Β. 6.) 
As men ben cruel to hem-self and wikke. 
CHAUCER (?), Τγοῖ and Criseyde. Bk ii, 
]. 458. (c. 1380) 
There is no beast in the world so much to be 
feared by man, as man. (Qu’il n’y a point de beste 
au monde tant ἃ craindre ἃ l’homme aque 
Vhomme.) 
Monraiocne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 19. (1580) Quot- 
ing Alexander the Great. 
Man’s that savage beast, whose mind. 
From reason to self-love declin’d, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 
Sm Joun DenuHAM, Friendship and Single Life 
(c. 1650) 
Of all beasts the man-beast is the worst: 
To others, and himself, the cruellest foe. 
, Ricuarp Baxter, Hypocrisy. (c. 1680) 


In the whole animal kingdom I recollect no 
family but man, steadily and systematically 
employed in the destruction of itself. 

THOMAS Jerrerson, Letter to Madison. (1797) 
Man, biologically considered, ... is the most 
formidable of all the beasts of prey, and, indced. 
the only one that preys systematically on its own 


es. 
berries James, Memories and Studies, p. 301. 
(1911 


δ 

There is more amity among serpents than 

among men. (Serpentum maior concordia. ) 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat xv. 1 189 (c¢ a.p 120) 
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God acteth not. unjustly toward men; it is 
men who are unjust to one another. 

: MoHnaMMED, The Koran, x, 44. (c. 622) 


Man is a wolf to man, not a man. (Lupus est 
homo homini, non homo.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 495. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Man is a wolf to man. (ἄνθρωπος ἀνθρώπου λύκος.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 70. (1523) 

Erasmus gives the usual Latin form, “Homo 
homini lupus,” and adds that “this is a prov- 
erb which warns us not to trust unknown 
men, but to fear them as we fear a wolf.” 
Cited by Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 44. 
(1574) NORTHBROOKE, Against Dicing, p. 57 
(1577) and many others. 

We are (by our owne censures) iudged wolues 

one to another. 

Sm Epwarp Dyer, Writings (Grosart), p. 90 

(1585) 
The old proverbe was 
to a man. 

Joun Foro, A Line of Life. (Shakes. Society), 

p. 50. (1620) 
The greatest enemy to man is man, who, by the 
devil’s instigation, is . . . a wolf, a devil to him- 
self and others. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 

Pt. i, sec. i, mem. 1, subs. 1. (1621) 
It is my desire, that ... the people... give 
no longer occasion to the proverb, “Homo homini 
lupus.” 

ean FuLier, Worthies of England, iii, 547. 

1662 
Tis enmity that makes one man a wolf to an- 
other. 

Joun Dunrton, Athenian Sports, Ὁ. 251. (1707) 
“Homo homini Lupus,” said Plautus. . . . This 
is the comment in which the historical relations 
of man to man have been . . . condensed. 

J. E. T. Rocers, The Economic Interpretation 

of History. Vol. ii, ch. 16. (1888) 


. that a man is a beast 


8 
Beasts are gentle toward each other and re- 
frain from tearing their own kind, while men 
glut themselves with rending one another. 
(Inter se placidae sunt morsuque similium 
abstinent, hi mutua laceratione satiantur.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 8, sec. 3. (c. A.D. 55) 
Wild beasts do not injure beasts spotted like 
themselves. (Parcit cognatis maculis similis fera.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xv, 1. 159. (c. A.D. 120) 
‘When did the stronger lion ever take the life 
of the weaker?” Juvenal continues. “In what 
wood did a boar ever breathe his last under 
the tusks of a boar bigger than himself? The 
fierce tigress of India dwells in perpetual 
peace with her fellow; bears live in harmony 
with bears.” And then he goes on to describe 
how man forges deadly weapons with which 
to kill his brother man. 


9 
Timon will to the woods; where he shall find 
The ee beast more kinder than man- 
nd. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iv, 1,35.(1608) 
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1 . 
No greater shame to man than inhumanity. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 
canto i, st. 26. (1595) 
Inhumanity is caught from man, 
From smiling man. 
Youne, Night Thoughts. Nt. v, 1. 158. (1742) 
And Man, whose heav’n-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn—- 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 
Burns, Man Was Made to Mourn. St. 7. (1788) 


2 

Man to man is a god if he knows his job. 
(Homo homini deus est si suum officium 
sciat. ) : 

CaEcILIUS StTaT1us, Fragments. Frag. 257, 
Loeb. (c. 175 B.C.) 

Man is a god to man. 
δαιμόνιον.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 69. (1523) 
Erasmus gives the Latin, “Homo homini 
deus,” and devotes more than a page to a 
discussion of the proverb, with many cita- 
tions from various writers. 

The olde Greke prouerbe .. . that a man, to a 
man shall sometyme be a God. 

Epwarpb HALL, Chronicle, p. 324 (1548) 

Man is a God to man. 

LEwis WAGER, Marie Magdalene, sig.C3.(1566) 
It is a match whereto may well be applied the 
common saying, komo homini aut Deus aut Lu- 
pus, Man unto man is either a God or a Wolf 

Joun Friorio, tr.,Montaigne.Bk. iii, ch.5.(1603) 
Thou hast led me...to my eternal ruin. 
Woman to man Is either a god or a wolf. 

Joun WesstER, The White Divel. Act iv, se. 2. 

(1612) 
Man is a god or a devil to his neighbour. 

Jorn CrLarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 137. (1639) 
The philosopher said—-Man to man is a God and 
a wolf. 

SAMUEL Βύτιεκ, Remains (1795), ii, 378. (a. 

1670) 


(ἄνθρωπος avOpwrov 


3 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 
ane Lines Written in Early Spring. 
1798) 


P V—Man: The Proper Study of Mankind 


Many are the stars of heaven whose names 
men know not: so man knows not man. 
AuIKar, Teachings. Col. viii, |. 116.(¢. 550 B.C.) 
5 He studied from the life, 
And in the original perused mankind. 
Joun Armstronc, The Art of Preserving 
Health. Bk. iv, 1. 231. (1744) 
My favourite, I might say my only study, is man. 
eee omen The Bible in Spain. Ch 5. 
843 


To know a man is not to know his face, but 
to know his heart. 


S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p.358.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 
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The proper Science and Subject for Man's 
Contemplation is Man himself. (La vraie 
science et le vrai étude de |l’homme c’est 
Vhomme. ) 

PIERRE CHARRON, Traité de la Sagesse. Bk i, 

ch. 1. (1601) 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 

Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 1. (1732) 
The proper study of mankind is man. A transla- 
tion from the French of Pierre Charron. 
᾿ PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


The Master said: “1 will not grieve that men 
do not know me; I will grieve that I do not 
know men.” 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. i, ch. 16. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Know your fellow men. 
ConFucivs, Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 22. His defini- 
tion of wisdom. 


Men and melons are hard to know. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
Let all Men know thee, but no man know thee 
thoroughly: Men freely ford that see the shallows 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 

If a man is worth knowing at all, he is worth 
knowing well. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 
ing of Essays. (1863) 


It is easier to know mankind in general than 
man individually. (Il est plus aisé de connai- 
tre homme en général, que de connaitre un 
homme en particulier. ) 


a ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 436.(1665) 


To study, men are more profitable than 
bookes. 

Str THomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Answere to the Court Newes 
(1613) 

It is more necessary to study men than books 
(1 est plus nécessaire d’étudier les hommes que 
les livres.) 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 550. (1665) 


12 
There is no Theme more plentiful to scan 
Than is the glorious goodly Frame of Man. 
JosHuA SYLVESTER, tr., Devine Weekes and 
W orkes. Week i, day 6, 1. 421. (1591) 
Man is man's A, B, Ὁ. There’s none that can 
Read God aright unless he first spell man. 
FRANCIS QUARLES, Hieroglyphics of the Life ot 
Man. (a. 1644) 


Vie--Man and Woman 


13 

Better than men are women hardened. (Melius 
quam viri callent mulieres.) 

eee Aegisthus. Frag. 10, Loeb. (c. 140 B.C.) 


1 
Say-much be the man’s name, the woman’s 
Glad-of-all. (Πολλυλέγων ὄνυμ' ἀνδρί, γυναικὶ 
δὲ Πασιχάρηα.) 

Atcman, Maiden-Songs. Frag. 27. (c. 630 B.C.) 
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Quoted by AristipEs, On Rhetoric, ii, 40, 
who adds, “by which is meant ‘let the man 
speak and the woman be content with what- 
soever she shall hear.’”? See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 73. 


1 
God has given more understanding to a 
woman than to a man. 

Babylonian Talmud: Niddah, fo. 48. (c. 450) 
Woman’s instinct is often truer than man’s rea- 
soning. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 11. (1875) 
A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows bet- 
ter. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 383. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


The glory of a woman is her beauty, of a man 
his strength. (Hoppa θηλντέραισι πέλει καλόν, 
ἀνέρι δ᾽ ἀλκά.) 


Bron, After Their Kind. Frag. 17. (c. 120 Β.ς.) 
We should regard loveliness as the attribute of 
woman, and dignity as the attribute of man. 
(Venustatem muliebrem ducere debemus, digni- 
tatem virilem.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. 36, sec. 130. (c. 45 

B.C.) 


3 
A clever man will build a city, a clever woman 
will lay it low. 

5. G. CHampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xiii. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 

A hundred men can make an encampment, but it 
takes a woman to make a home. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 383. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. The English prov- 
erb is, “Men make houses, women make 
homes.” 

4 

The man is not of the woman; but the woman 
of the man. Neither was the man created for 
the woman; but the woman for the man. (οὐ 
γάρ ἐστιν ἀνὴρ ἐκ γυναικός, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ ἐξ ἀνδρός.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xi, 8-9. (A D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Non enim vir ex 
muliere est, sed mulier ex viro.” 

As Christ is the head over man, so man is the 
head over woman. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
p. 25. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Men, more divine, the masters of all these, 

Lords of the wide world and wild watery 
seas, ... 

Are masters to their females, and their lords. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 1, 20. 
(1593) 

For contemplation he and valour form’d, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace: 
He for God only, she for God in him. 

Murton, Paradise Lost, Bk. iv, 1. 297. (1667) 

Let husbands govern, gentle wives obey. 

Cottey Crpser, The Provok’d Husband. Act vy, 
sc. 2. (1728) 

Man for the field and woman for the hearth; 
Man for the sword, and for the needle she; 
Man with the head, and woman with the heart; 


MAN 


Man to command, and woman to obey; 
All else confusion. 
Tennyson, The Princess. Pt. v, 1. 437. (1847) 
Man is the head, but woman turns it. 
Cueass, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 12. (1875) 
The man’s the head, and the woman’s the neck, 
and the neck turns the head. 
Folk-Lore. Vol. xxiv, p. 76. (1913) 


5 
Were there no women, men might live like 
gods. 
Tuomas DEKKER, II The Honest Whore. Act 
lii, sc. 1. (1630) 


6 
One man among a thousand have I found; but 
ἃ woman among all those have I not found. 
(Virum de mille unum reperi, mulierem ex 
omnibus non inveni. ) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 28. (c. 900 
B.C.) 
O Salomon, wys, richest of richesse, .. . 
Thus preiseth he yet the bountee of man: 
“Amonges a thousand men yet fond I oon, 
But of wommen all fond I noon.” 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 998. (c. 1388) 


7 
Women have a less accurate measure of time 
than men. There is a clock in Adam: none 
in Eve. 

R. W. Emerson, Journal, ἃ Feb., 1836 


A man of straw is more worth than a woman 
᾿ gold. (Un homme de paille vaut une femme 
’or.) 
JOHN Florio, Second Frutes, p. 173. (1591) 
Idolatrize not so the sex, but hold 
A man of straw more than a wife of gold. 
SAMUEL DaNIEL, Hymen’s Triumph. (1615) 
To skirmish with a man of straw of his own 
making. 
THoMAS GATAKER, Transubstantiation, p. 92. 
(1624) An imaginary adversary. 
A man of straw is worth a woman of gold. 
James HowELt, Familiar Letters. Bk. ii, No. 4. 
(1647) Cited by Ray and Fielding. 
They say a man of straw is worth a woman of 
gold, but I cannot swallow it. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
17. (1869) 


The Italian by-word, the woman is the fire, 
the man is the roaste meate, in commeth the 
deuile, and he playeth the cooke. 

WILLIAM FULBECKE, The Pandects of the Law 
of Nations, p. 78. (1602) 

A woman is flax, a man is fire, the devil comes 
and blows the bellows. 

Torriano, Piazca Universale, p. 75. (1666) The 
Spanish form is, “El hombre es el fuego; la 
muger, la estopa; Viene el diablo, y sopla” 
(Man is the fire, woman the tow; then comes 
the devil and blows). The French have the 

- same proverb, “L’homme est de feu, la femme 
d’étoupe ; le diable vient qui souffle.” The 
Scots put it in a jingle, “When the man’s fire, 
and the wife’s tow, In comes the deil and 
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blaws it in a lowe [blaze].” Or, as Francis 
Quarles puts it. “When two agrec in their 
desire, One sparke will set them both on fire.” 
Man and woman, fire and chaff. (Homo et mulier, 
ignis et palea.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 154. (1869) 
The tow and tinder of which men and women are 
proverbially composed, only wait a chance spark, 
a rising breeze, to become a bonfire. 
WuyTE-MELVILLE, Uncle John. Ch. 6. (1874) 


1 
Women’s Jars breed men’s wars. 
THOMAS Futter, The Holy State: The Wise 
Statesman, (1642) 


2 
Men get Wealth, and Women keep tt. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No: 3394.(1732) 
After the Italian proverb, “Gli uomini fanno 
la roba, e le donne la conservano.” There are 
many variations. The French say, “Les fem- 
mes peuvent tout, parcequ’elles gouvernent 
les personnes qui gouvernent tout” (Women 
can accomplish everything, because they gov- 
ern the persons who govern everything), or, 
more briefly, “Men rule the world, but 
women rule men.” Another French aphorism 
is attributed to Guibert, “Les hommes font 
les lois, les femmes font les mceurs’”’ (Men 


make laws, women make manners) 
3 


Man, Woman, and Devil, are the three De- 
grees of Comparison. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3335.(1732) 


Women grown bad, are worse than Men; be- 
cause the Corruption of the best turns worst. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5807.(1732) 
The current . . . proverb, that “a bad woman is 
much worse than a bad man,” owes its force to 
the fact that women... fall deeper, because 
they fall .. . from a higher level. 
Henry P. Lippon, Sermons on the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 159. (1893) 
Rarely is a woman wicked, but when she is she 
surpasses the man. 
CEsaRE Lombroso, The Female Criminal. (c. 
1900) Quoted as an old Italian proverb See 
Koster, Some Like It Gory, Ὁ. 33. 


To cheat a man is nothing; but the woman 
must have fine parts, indeed, who cheats a 
woman. 

5 Joun Gay, Beggar’s Opera. Act ii, sc. 4. (1728) 


Male and female created he them. (Masculum 
et feminam creavit eos.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, i, 27. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Virtue attir’d in woman see, . . 
And forget the Hee and Shee. 

Joun Donne, The Undertaking. (a. 1631) 
For Joan all Gaul was divided into two parts, 
male and female. 

gyi Mriirar, The Weak-Eyed Bat, p. 4. 

1942 


It has been said that anv man may have any 
woman. 
Hazurrt, Characteristics. No. 426. (c. 1821) 
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ee ate we: 


Man is the hunter; woman is the game. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. v, |. 147. (1847) 
The whole world is strewn with snares, traps, gins 

and pitfalls for the capture of men by woman. 
BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1903) 
If a woman doesn’t chase a man a little she 
doesn’t love him. 
E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1926) 


8 
It is because of men that women dislike each 
other. (Les hommes sont cause que les fem- 
mes ne s’aiment point. ) 
La Bruvere, Les Caractéres: Des Femmes 
(1688) 


9 
Men may have rounded Seraglio Point: they 
have not yet doubled Cape Turk. 
GeEorcE ΜΈΒΕΡΙΤΗ, Diana of the Crossways 
Ch. 1. (1885) In Christian nations, at least, 
man has passed the stage of keeping harems, 


ἠδ but still refuses to treat woman as an equal 


For wanton women lascivious men are made; 
in like manner lascivious men for wanton 
women. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran, xxiv, 26. (c. 622) 
a two sexes mutually corrupt and improve each 
other. 

Mary WOLtistonecraFt, A Vindication of the 

Rights of Women. Ch. 8. (1792) 


11 

Doth not God say it is good for man not to 
touche a woman, and if thou bee unmarried 
remayne so? 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 68. (1576) 

Also p. 242 (Hartman, ed.). 
12 
They [women] are made of the purified met- 
tall of man, whereas man was made of ye 
grosse earth. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 262. (1576) 
Men were made of clay, but woman was made 
of man. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS MADE OF, see under Boy. 
13 
A woman is only a lesser man. (ἀσθενέστερον 
γυνὴ ἀνδρός.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. iv, ch. 5, sec. 455E. 

(c. 275 B.c.) “Do you know,” Plato asks, 
“of anything practised by mankind in which 
the masculine sex does not surpass the fe- 
male?” And he goes on to say that even in 
the watching of pancakes and the boiling pot, 
that is as cooks, man excels. George Eliot 
had perhaps read this before she wrote in 
Adam Bede, ch. 21, “I tell you there isn’t a 
thing under the sun that needs to be done at 
all but what a man can do better than a 
woman.” 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 
match’d with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 1. 151. (1842) 
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1 

For story and experience tell us, 
That man grows old and woman jealous; 
Both would their little ends secure: 

He sighs for freedom, she for power. 

His wishes tend abroad to roam, 

And hers, to domineer at home. 

MATTHEW Prior, Alma. Canto ii, }. 65. (a.1721) 
Men some to bus’ness, some to pleasure take; 
But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake. 

Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, ]. 215. (1735) 


Men are more eloquent than women made, 
But women are more powerful to persuade. 
THOMAS RANDOLPH, Amyntas. (1638) 


8 
Men fear a slip of their pen, women a slip 
of their morals. (Nan p‘a shu pi, nii p‘a shu 
shén.) 
WILLIAM ScarBorROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1954. (1875) 
4 
A woman is a solitary, helpless creature with- 
out a man. 
THomMas SHADWELL, A True Widow. Act ii. 
(1679) 


5 
Men have marble, women waxen, minds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 1240. (1594) 
Woman are wiser than men because they know 
less and understand more. 
James Stepuens, Crock of Gold. Ch. 2. (1912) 
6 


Humanity is the virtue of a woman, generosity 
of a man. 
ApaM ὅΜΙΤΗ, The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. Ch. 4. (1759) 
Man gets and forgets; woman gives and forgives. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) 
Man, in carving his future, usually finds a woman 
the mallet behind his chisel. 
ARTHUR STRINGER,The Devastator,p.115.(1944) 
7 
That no man is a match for a woman till he’s 
married is an axiom that most Benedicts will 
subscribe to. 
R. S. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 57. (1854) 


8 
{ like men who have a future, and women who 
have a past. 

Oscar Wipe, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
15. (1891) The Arabs say, “If a man has 
sworn to injure you, you may sleep at night; 
if a woman, keep awake”; “A man’s age 
commands veneration; a woman’s demands 
tact”; “The difference between a man and 
a woman is that a man looks forward, and 
ἃ woman remembers”; and “There is one 
thing common to both man and woman: 
both exist exclusively for the happiness of 
the man.” 

Women have a much better time than men in 
this world; there are far more things forbidden 
to them. 

Wipe, Woman of No Importance.Act 1i.(1893) 
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9 
One must not have too hasty a manner. (οὐ 
χρὴ πόδωκη τὸν τρόπον λίαν Hopeiv.) 
AESCHYLUS (?), Fragments. Frag. 255, Smyth. 
(c. 458 B.c.) StoBaEus, Anthology, iii, 4, 16. 


In everything the manner is fully as important 
as the matter. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Nov., 1750. 


11 
““‘What sort of a doctor is he?” “Well, I don’t 
know much about his ability, but he’s got a 
very good bedside manner.” 

Georce Du Maurier, Legend under drawing 

in Punch, 15 March, 1884. 

I’ve a beautiful bedside manner. 
ae MarsH, A Man Lay Dead, Ὁ. 145. (1942) 


A cold manner never covered a warm heart. 
T. C. HattsurTon (Sam Srick), Wise Saws. 


Ch. 1. (1843) 
13 


According as men are, suit your manner. (Ut 
homines sunt, ita morem geras.) 
Piautus, Mostellaria. Act iii, sc. 2, 1. 37. (ce. 
220 B.C.) 
Suit your manner to the man. (Ut homo est, ita 
morem geras.) 
gee Adelphoe. Act iii, sc.3, 1. 78.(160 B. ο.) 


I am native here | And to the manner bom. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 4, 16. (1600) 
{He ordered dinner] with the calm deliberation 
of one who was to the menu born. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Venturers. 
(1910) 
Key was to the manor born. 
E. H. Brerstapt, Enter Murderers, Ὁ. 152. 
(1937) A frequent misquotation. 


Soth in speche, in maner mild. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 24078. (a. 1300) 
Lady Froth: I vow Mellefont’s a pretty gentle- 
man, but methinks he wants a manner. 

Cynthia: A manner! What’s that, madam? 
Lady Froth: Some distinguishing quality .. . 
something of his own that should look a little 
je-ne-sais-quoi-ish. 

Concreve, Double-Dealer. Act ii, sc. 1. (1694) 
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See also Behavior, Breeding, Courtesy, 
Politeness 


16 

Such easy greatness, such a graceful port, 

So turn’d and finish’d for the camp or court! 
AppIson, The Campaign, 1. 417. (1705) 

The mildest manners, and the gentlest heart. 
Pops, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 756. (1715) 

The mildest manners with the bravest mind. 

ree tr., The Iliad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 963. 


By Manners I do not mean Morals, but Be- 
haviour and Good-Breeding. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 119. (1711) 
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They teach the morals of a whore and the man- 
ners of a dancing-master. 

SAMUEL Jounnson, of Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters. (1754) See BosweELt, Life (Glover), i, 
170. 

An earl’s daughter, . 
of the worst morals. 

Lytton, A Strange Story. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1862) 
Manners before morals. 

Oscar WILDE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iv. 

(1892) 
As good habits are said to be better than good 
principles, so, perhaps, good manners are better 
than good habits. 

O. Henry, The Trimmed Lamp. (1907) 
Manners breed morals. . 

GeorcE Bacsy, Red Is for Killing, p.125.(1941) 
People say that if your manners are really good, 
your morals are good too. 

ELIZABETH Day, The House Without the 

Door, p. 148. (1942) 


. . of the best manners, and 


, 
Manners are made at home. 

Max Brann, Dr. Kildare’s Search, Ὁ. 22. (1943) 
Like many of the cheaper cuts of humanity, she 
didn’t realize that manners began in the same 
place as charity. 

CHRISTOPHER HALE, Murder in Tow, p. 164. 

(1943) 


2 
Bad habits corrupt good manners. 
BHARTRIHARI, Nit? Sataka. No. 42. (c. A. D. 100) 
EvIL COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD MANNERS, 
see under COMPANY. 
Manners are corrupted more easily than they are 
reformed. (Les mecurs se gatent plus facilement 
qu’elles ne se redressent.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 436. (1746) 
3 


After you is manners. 

RICHARD BroME, Queen and Concubine. Act iii, 

sc. 7. (a. 1652) 

After you is good manners. Spoken when our 
betters offer to serve us first. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (1721) 
ΟἹ madam; after you is good manners. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Stop, friend! after me is manners. 
; Joun O’Keerre, Czar Peter. Act iii, sc.2.(1789) 


Office changes manners. (Oficios mudan las 
costumbres. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1615) 
Honors change manners. (Honores mutant 
mores. ) 

POLYDORE VeERGIL, Adagia. No. 202. (c. 1525) 

See also Honors. 
Lordships changes manners. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (c. 
1595) Cited by KEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
237, with the comment, “When people grow 
rich, and powerful, they grow proud.” 


το know good manners, but you use but ἃ 
ew. 

JoHN CrarxE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 2. (1639) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 185. (1670) 
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You have good Manners, but never carry them 
about you. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5919.(1732) 


6 
Manners are the happy ways of doing things. 
. . . Manners have been somewhat cynically 
defined to be a contrivance of wise men to 
keep fools at a distance. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Behavior. (1860) 
Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 
EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Social 
Aims, (1875) 


7 
Manners old and new. (Mores veteresque 
novosaque. ) 
ENNIvs, Annals. Bk. vii, frag. 227, Loeb. (c. 
180 B.C.) 


8 
I fear I am too unmanner’d, far too rude. 
Joun FLEtcHeER, The Faithful Shepherdess. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1610) 
He knew scholars to be an unmannered species. 
GrorcE MEREDITH, The Egoist. Ch. 19. (1879) 


9 
Ii] Manners produce good Laws. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3075.(1732) 
See also under Law. 
10 
Infants’ manners are moulded more by the 
example of Parents, than by stars at their 
nativities. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1058. (1650) 
11 
Better be unmannerly than troublesome. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) Cited 
by Ray, p. 153, and FuLLER, No. 880. 
Unmannerly a little, is better than troublesome 
a great deal. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5404.(1732) 
Better unkind than troublesome. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Unkind. (1736) 
12 
What better school for manners than the com- 
pany of virtuous women? 
Davip Hume, Essays: The Rise of Arts and 
Sctences. (1741) 


13 
Without sincerity, manners are mere apish 
bowing and scraping. 

Kanoc-HsyI, Sacred Edict. Sec. 15. (c. 300 B.C.) 


14 
Doth not the simpathy of manners make the 
coniunction of mindes? 


Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 48. (1579) 
15 


I have often seen men unmannerly by too 
much manners. (J’ay veu souvent des hommes 
incivils par trop de civilité.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 13. (1580) 
He that has more manners than he ought, is more 
a fool than he thought. 

Tuomas D’UrFey, The Comical History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. ii, act i, sc. 2. (1694) 

I have always found that what are called the best 
of manners are the worst. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Autumn, 4 Oct., 1859. 
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1 
Everyone’s manners make his fortune. (Mores 
cuique sui fingunt fortunam.) 
CorneE ius Nepos, De Viris Illustribus: Atticus. 
Ch. 14. (c. 40 B.c.) 


Manners often make fortunes. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
2 


Nor is it my wish to find fault with individuals, 
but truly to set forth the very life and man- 
ners of mankind. (Neque enim notare singulos 
mens est mihi, | verum ipsam vitam et mores 
hominum ostendere. ) 
esi Fables. Bk. iii, Prologue, 1. 49. (c. 25 
B.C. 
The manners of every age should be observed by 
you. (Aetatis cuiusque notandi sunt tibi mores.) 
Horace, De Arie Poetica, 1. 156. (c. 20 B.C.) 


3 
Different times, different manners. (άλλοτ᾽ 
ἀλλοῖα φρόνει.) 


ΡΙΝΡΑΚ, Hymns. Frag. 43, Sandys. (c. 480 B.C.) 
A proverb in many languages. The French 
say, “Autres temps, autres meeurs,” the Ital- 
ians, “Altri tempi, altri costumi,” or “Altri 
tempi, altre cure” (Other times, other cares) ; 
the Portuguese, ““Mudado o tempo, mudado 
o conselho” (As time changes, counsel 
changes) ; the Danes, “Anden Tid giver an- 
det Folk” (Different times, different folk). 

Other times, other wayes. 
᾿ GeEorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 51. (1576) 


Evil manners will, like watered grass, grow up 
very quickly. (Mores mali, | quasi herba 
inrigua succrevere uberrime.) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 30. (c. 194 B.C.) 
How many things become wrong and corrupt 
through the evil manners of the age. (Quam 
multa iniusta ac prava filunt moribus.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 839. (163 

B.C.) 
What were once vices are now the manners of 
the day. (Quae fuerant vitia mores sunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxxix, sec. 6. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
No manners at all—no more breeding than a 
bum-bailey. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Way of the World. 

Act i, sc. 6. (1700) 
The mainners ο᾽ a’ nations are equally bad. 

ee Wuson, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 39. 

1825) 


5 

{ have seen the outward appearance of the 
city, but I have observed the manners of men 
too little. (Urbis speciem vidi, hominum mores 
perspexl parum.) 

PrLautus, Persa, }. 550. (c. 200 B.C.) 

I have known the manners of men. (Novi ego 
hominum mores.) 

Piautus, Truculentus. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 186 B.C ) 
Who saw the manners of many men and their 
cities. (Qui mores hominum multorum videt et 
urbes.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 142. (c. 20 B.c.) 
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Not everywhere is the same act suitable. 
(Non ubique idem decorum est.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. v, ch. 
x, sec. 40. (c. A.D. 80) Not everywhere is con- 
vention the same. 

Things which are unbecoming are unsafe. (In- 
tuta quae indecora.) 
: Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 33. (ς, A.D. 109) 


Never too late is the way to good manners. 

(Sera numquam est ad bonos mores via.) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 242. (c. A.D. 60) 

Let him mend his manners. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 76. (1678) 
Few are qualified to shine in company, but it is 
in most men’s power to be agreeable. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


8 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 
By being so verbal. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ii, 3, 110. (1609) 
Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. (1842) 


9 
True is, that whilome that good poet sayd, 
The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne: 
For a man by nothing is so well bewrayd 
As by his manners. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 

canto Iii, st. 1. (1590) 

Gentle bloud will gentle manners breed. 

SPENSER, The Faerie Queene, vi, iii, 2. (1590) 
See also under GENTLEMAN. 
10 
Pray where's your manners? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Manners is a fine thing, truly. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Neverout: Tace is Latin for candle. 
Miss: Is that manners, to show your learning be- 
fore ladies? 
; Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 

4 
What a generation! (Hocine saeclum!) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 304. (160 B.C.) 
What a life! what morals! (Hancine vitam, hos- 
cin mores!) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 758. (160 Β. ς.) 
What times! what manners! (O tempora! O 
mores !) 

a In Catilinam. No. i, ch. 1, sec. 2. (63 

B.C. 

“Ὁ manners! O times!” cried Tully once when 
Catiline was planning his sacrilegious crime. (O 
mores! o tempora !) 

MarriaL, Epigrams. Bk. ix, No. 70. (A.D. 93) 
O tempora, O mores, O Montreal! 

OcpEN Nasa, The Baffled Hermit. (1933) 


12 
Men are polished, through act and speech. 
Each by each, 
As pebbles are smoothed on the rolling beach. 
J. T. ὙΚΟΨΒΕΙ͂ΡΟΕ, A Home Idyl. (a. 1903) 
POLISHED TO THE NAIL (Ad unguem), see un- 
der NAIL: FINGERNAIL, 
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Maner mayks man. 

Unknown, Douce MS, 52, Forster, ed. (c.1350) 
Manners makyth man. 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, Motto, on New Col- 

lege, Oxford, founded by him in 1380. 
Fuer maner and clothyng makyth man. 

UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Wisdom (Zupitza). (c. 
1460) 

In halle, in chambur, ore where thou gon, 
Nurtur and good maners maketh man. 

UnKNowNn, Babees Book (E. E. Τ. 5.), p. 14. 
(c. 1460) 

An olde prouerbe . . . Sayth that good lyfe and 
maners maketh man. 

ALEXANDER Barclay, Shyp of Folys, Ὁ. 118. 
(1509) Ε 

Good maners and conynge maken a man. 

Henry BraApsnaw, The Life of St. Werburge of 

Chester (E. E. T. S.), p. 131. (1513) 
For thers an old saying: ... 
Be he borne in barne or hall, 
Tis maners makes the man and all. 

Unknown, London Prodigal. Act i, sc. 2.(1605) 
Manners make a man, quoth William of Wick- 
ham. 

James Howe tt, Proverbs, p. 16. (1659) 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3334. 
(1738) 

“Manners make a man” quoth William Wick- 
ham. This generally was his motto, inscribed fre- 
quently on the places of his founding. 

THomas FuLter, Worthies, ii, 5. (1662) 

Meat feeds, cloth cleeds [clothes], but manners 
make the man. Good meat and fine clothes, with- 
out good breeding, are but poor recommenda- 
tions. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 246. (1721) 
Manners and money make a gentleman. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3333.(1732) 
The difference is, that in the days of old, 

Men made the manners; manners now make men. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xv, st. 26. (1824) 
Manners makyth man—and all that bilge. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, p. 
108. (1942) 


II—Manners: Table Manners 


Leave off first for manners’ sake; and be not 
unsatiable, lest thou offend. When thou sittest 
among many, reach not thine hand out first 
of all. (Cessa prior causa disciplinae. ) 
Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxi, 17. (c. 190 B.c.) An English variant is, 
“Leave something for manners.” 


Meat is good, but mense [good manners] is 
better. 

D. Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c.1595) 
Meat is much, but manners is more. 
: Joun CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 93. (1639) 


The man who bites his bread, or eats peas 
with a knife, I look upon as a lost creature. 
W.S. Grrpert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 
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Put your napkin upon your lap, covering your 
knees. It is out of date, and now looked upon 
as a vulgar habit, to put your napkin up over 
your breast. 

C. B. HartLey, The Gentlemen’s Book of Eti- 

gquette. Ch. 3. (1873) 

The napkin in the collar. (La serviette au cou.) 
3 Motto of Les Amis d’Esco ffier. (1936) 


More for my mates then for maners sake, 
We had bread and drinke. 
: Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost. (συναγάγετε τὰ περισσεύσαντα 
κλάσματα, iva μή τι ἀπόληται. 

New Testament: John, vi, 12. (c. A.D. 70) 
He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
Weary of all, shall want some. 
: SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 216. (1605) 


Manners in eating count for something. (Est 
quiddam gestus edendi. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, }. 755. (c. 1 B.C.) 


9 

At table it becomes no one to be bashful. 
(Verecundari neminem apud mensam decet.) 
τύ, Trinummus, |. 478. (c. 194 B.C.) 


Eat slowly; only men in rags 
And gluttons old in sin 
Mistake themselves for carpet-bags 
And tumble victuals in. 
Stir WALTER RALEGH, Stans Puer ad Mensam. 
(a. 1618) 
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After we had stolen some few days march 
upon them. 

CoLLey CIsBeErR, Apology for His Life, i, 143. 

(1740) 
She yesterday wanted to steal a march of poor 
Liddy. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 6 May, 1771. 
We must be off early tomorrow, while these good 
people are in bed, and steal a long march upon 
them. 

Marryvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 23. (1834) 

He stole a march on his nurses, and . . . walked 
out. 

CHARLES READE, It is Never too Late to Mend. 

Ch. 22. (1856) 
We'll steal a march on him this time. 
F. ANSTEY (T. A. GUTHRIE), The Tinted Venus, 
p. 100. (1885) 


re Ii—March: The Month 


It is usual among us... to ascribe unto 
March certain borrowed days from April. 
Sir THomas Browne, Pseudoxia Epidemica. 
Bk. vi, ch. 4. (1646) 
te borrows three days of March, and they are 
ill. 
JouHn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 41. (1670) 
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March borrows of April 
Three days, and they are ill; 
April returns them back again 
Three days, and they are rain. 
The British Apollo. Vol. iii, No. 18. (1710) 
March borrowed of Averil 
Three days, and they were ill. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 252. (1721) 
“It is alleg’d,” Kelly explains, “that the first 
three days of April are commonly rough and 
intemperate, like March, and these we call 
the borrowing days.” 

March borrowed from April 

Three days, and they were ill: 

The first o’ them was wind and weet; 
The second o’ them was snaw and sleet; 
The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees. 

Rosert CHAMBERS, Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land, p. 368. (1847) There are many other 
variations. 

March borrowed a cloak from his father and 
pawned it after three days. 

R. L. Gates, Old-World Essays, p. 250. (1921) 


4 
March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers. 

F. T. ELwortay, West Somerset Word-Book, 
p. 461. (1886) INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 20. 
(1893) The French say, “Mars venteux an- 
nonce un bon mai” (A windy March fore- 
casts a fine May), a saying which is used also 
in the sense that a violent war [Mars] prel- 
udes a prosperous peace. 


2 

Menallo: I would chuse March, for I would 
come in like a Lion. 

Tony: But You'ld go out like a Lamb, when 
you went to hanging. 

Joun Fretcuer, A Wife for a Month. Act ii, 

sc. 1. (1624) 
Like the moneth of March, which entreth like a 
Lion, but goeth out like a Lamb. 

JaMeEs HoweELL, Dodona’s Grove, p. 10. (1640) 
March hack ham [black ram] 

Comes in like a lion, goes out like a lamb. 

JouHn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 41. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6473. (1732) IN- 
warps, Weather Lore, p. 19. 
Then came my Lord Shaftesbury, like the month 
of March, as they say, “in like a lion, and out like 
a lamb.” 

NortH, Lives of the Norths, i, 259. (1740) 
Peter .. . had the sense to feel that . . . he had 
better be civil. Like March, having come in like 
a lion, he purposed to go out like a lamb. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 15. (1849) 
And March, having come in like a lion . . . go 
out like a lamb. 

F. E. Smeprey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 7. (1850) 
March comes in with an adder’s head, and gocs 
out with a peacock’s tail. 

: R. L. Gates, Old-World Essays. p. 250. (1921) 


March, search; April, try; 
May will prove if you live or die. 
Ricnarp INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 20. (1893) 
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There are innumerable English weather say- 
ings about March of only local interest. In- 
wards gives the most complete list. 


March in Janiveer, Janiveer in March I fear, 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 43. (1678) 


March many weathers. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1678) 
March many-Weathers rain’d and blow’d, 
But March Grass never did good. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6475.(1732) 


6 
March wind and May sun make clothes white 
and maids dun. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1678) 
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The mare is not to be valued according to its 
housing and ornaments in front. 


BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 587. (1817) 
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I can jump yet, or tread a measure.—Like a 
Millers Mare. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Little French 
Lawyer. Act iv, sc. 1. (1620) Clumsily. 
I'll make him jostle like the miller’s mare, and 
stand like the dun cow, till thou may’st milk him. 
THOMAS KILLIGREW, The Parson’s Wedding. 
Act ii, sc. 6. (1663) 


9 
It is no vntrue prouerbe: She that taketh the 
pedlers mare must be fayne to haue the pedler 
himself also at the last. 
Mives Coverpae, The Christen State of Mat- 
rymonye, sig. G2. (1541) 


10 
And auld shanks-naig wad tire, I dread, 
To pace to Berwick. 
ROBERT FERGUSSON, Poems, p. 333. (1773) 
I'd rather . . . ride on Shanks’s Mare. 
SAMUEL BisHop. Poetical Works, i, 204. (a. 
1795) 
I found shanksnaigie . . . the only way of mov- 
ing by which I could get out to dinner. 
Scott, Familiar Letters, 11 Feb., 1823. 
I'll start for Carnarvon on Shanks’s pony. 
THEODORE Watts-DuntToNn, Aylwin. Bk. xii, ch. 
3. (1898) 
We git around on shank’s mare. 
J.S. PENNELL, Rome Hanks, p. 185. (1944) 


11 
This peece of land... is called the land 
of the two-legged mare. 
ULPIAN FULWELL, Like Will to Like, sig. C4. 
(1568) The Gallows. 
To leap from low Pillory up the Mare. 
Roxburghe Ballads, v, 600. (1685) 
For the Mare-with-three-legs, boys, I care not a 
rap. 
Ainswortu, Rookwood. Vol. iii, ch. 5. (1834) 


12 
What mine olde mare woulde haue a new 
crouper, 
And now mine olde hat must haue a new band. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
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Gylle my olde mare must haue a newe crupper. 
Tuomas Lupton, Ad for Money, sig. E1.(1578) 
The old mare would have a new crupper. 
JOHN riaiag The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 185. 
(1611 
Old mares lust after new cruppers. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 2/1. 
(1659) Ray, Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 


, 
This biteth the mare by the thumbe, as they 
sey. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 


2 

Here were we fallen in a greate question of the 
law, whether the grey mare may be the better 
horse or not. 

SmR THOMAS More, A Dialoge Concerning 
Heresyes. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1528) Whether the 
wife rules the husband. 

She is . . . bent to force you perfors 
To know, that the grey mare is the better hors. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
The white mare is the better horse. 

ANDREW ΒΟΟΒΡΕ, Breviary of Healthe. (1547) 
Break her betimes, and bring her under by force, 
Or else the grey mare will be the better horse. 

Unknown, The Marriage of Witte and Science. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1570) 

My sister and brother (I place them so, becaus 
I thinke the gray meare is the best horse). 

CHARLES I oF ENGLAND, Letter. (1626) See ΕἸ- 
115, Original Letters, iii, 249. 

Suffer the Gray-mare sometimes to be the better 
Horse. 

James HowE 1, Letters. Vol. i, sec. 4, letter 9. 
(5 Feb., 1625) 

She began to tyrannize over my master, . . . and 
soon prov’d, as the Saying is, The grey Mare to 
be the better Horse. 

WiLLt1AM ΒΕ. CHETWOOD, The Adventures of 
Captain Robert Boyle, p. 2. (1726) 

The vulgar proverb, that the grey mare is the 
better horse, originated, I suspect, in the prefer- 
ence generally given to the grey mares of Flan- 
ders over the finest coach horses of England. 

MacauLay, History of England. Bk. i, ch. 3, 
note. This theory is invalidated by the fact 
that the proverb dates back at least to 1528. 
For an amusing story regarding it see F. S. 
Cozzens, Sayings, p. 50. 


Nor stare in a mans face, as if he had spied 
a mares nest. 

ROBERT PETERSON, tr., Galateo. Pt. iii. (1576) 
“ἢ laughe at a horse nest, and whine too like a 

oy. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, i, a 6. (1582) 

Why dost thou laugh? What mare’s nest hast 
thou found ὃ 

JOHN FLETCHER, Bonduca. Act v, sc. 2.(a. 1619) 
To find a mare’s nest. To make an illusory dis- 
covery, 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 56. (1678) 
An old wife’s saw, .. . He has found a mare’s 
nest and laughs at the cggs. 

Tuomas D’Urrey, Tales Tragical and Comical, 

p. 216. (1704) 
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You have found a horse nest. Spoken to them 
who laugh without cause. 

James KeEtrty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 385. (1721) 
τοῦ have found a Colt’s Nest, and laugh at the 

BRS. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5917.(1732) 
What! you have found a mare’s nest, and laugh 
at the eggs? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Tierney was ashamed of himself to be taken in 
such a mare’s nest. 

J. W. Croker, Croker Papers, 1 Feb., 1857 
This is mare’s nesting, Bell. 

; H. ΓΟ. Barey, Meet Mr. Fortune, Ὁ. 202. (1942) 
There are more mares in the wood than Gri- 
sell. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 173. (1678) 
ΤΙ] not go before my mare to market. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 259. 


5 
The heidismen hes ‘cor mundum’ in thair 
mouth, 
Bot nevir with mynd to gif the man his meir. 
ANDREW Scort, Poemts, i, 142. (1562) 
The man shall have his mare again, 
And all shall be well. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
ἯΙ, 2, 463. (1596) Brome, Damoiselle. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1653) 
Why, the man has his mare again, and all’s well. 
JoHN FLetcHer, The Chances. Act iii, sc. 5. 
(1647) 

All is well, and the man hath his mare again. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 259. (1678) 
Then all shall be set right, and the man shall have 

his mare again. 

DryDeEN, Love Trium phant. Act iii, sc. 2. (1694) 
I am pleased with a porter’s decision upon .. . ἃ 
virtuous woman’s marrying a second husband, 
while her first was yet living. Honest Sampson 
. . . Solves it very judiciously by the old proverb, 
that if his first master be still living, The man 
must have his mare again. 

Josepu Appison, The Spectator. No.481.(1712) 
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Let us see who that dare Shoe the mockish 
mare. 
Joun SKELTON, Colin Clout, }. 180. (a. 1529) 
Ride who wil, shod is the Mare. 
Unknown, Scolehouse of Women, |. 572.(1541) 
He rides the wild mare with the boys. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, ii, 4, 268. (1598) 
To unshooe the asse; we say, to ride the wild 
mare. (Desferrer l’asne.) 
RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Asne. (1611) 
7 
Nowe then goo we hens, away the mare! 
Joun SKeLton, Magnyfycence, 1. 1342. (ce. 
1520) 
(They] drink till they stare 
And bring themselves bare 
With “Now away the mare!” 
And let us slay care. 
Joun agama Elinor Rumming, 1. 107. (a. 
1529 
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Of no man he had no care, 
But sung, hey howe, awaye the mare. 
UNKNOWN, The Frere and the Boy, 1. 49. (c. 

1550) See Hazuitt, Early Popular Poetry, iii, 
62. Hazlitt says “Away the mare” was a very 
popular tune. 

Heigh ho, away the mare, 

Let us set aside all care. 

: THomas RAvEnscroFr, Melismata. No.6.(1611) 


Whose mare is dead, that you are thus mel- 
ancholy? 

Unxnown, Maroccus Extaticus, p. 5. (1595) 
Whose mare’s dead? What’s the matter ? 

SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry IV, ii, 1, 47. (1598) 
Whose mare’s dead now ? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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2 
Let Apella, the Jew, believe it, not I. (Credat 
Tudaeus Apella, non ego.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 5, 1. 100. (35 B.c.) 
Fairclough says that the Roman Jews were 
regarded as peculiarly credulous and super- 
stitious. The phrase had long been a proverb. 

Go and teach it outside. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 9a. (c. 450) 

Also Joma, fo. 43b. 
Believe it, Judas. (Créalo Judas!) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 70. (1615) 


3 
I’m a Jolly—’Er Majesty’s Jolly—soldier an’ 
sailor too! 
Rupyarp Kuipiinc, Soldier and Sailor Too. 
(1903) 
I feel already as if the leathernecks had landed. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 18. (1940) 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
I often live beyond my means; 
I sport young ladies in their teens, 
To cut a swell in the army. 
WILLiaM Lincarp, Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines. (1869) Sometimes attributed to T. 
Maclagen. 


“Her husband said so.” “He may tell that to 
the marines, but the sailors will not believe it.”’ 

Joun Moorez, The Post-Captain, v, 25. (1810) 
Right—that will do for the marines. 

Lorp Byron, The Island. Canto ii, st. 21.(1823) 
In a note, Byron adds, “That will do for the 
marines, but the sailors won’t believe it’’ is 
an old saying. 

Tell that to the marines—the sailors won’t be- 
lieve it. 

Watter Scort, Redgauntlet. Ch. 13. (1824) 
Quoted as an old saying. 

“Tell that to the marines, Major,” replied the 
valet. “That cock won’t fight with me.” 

THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 68. (1850) 

Talk thus to the marines, but not to me who have 
seen these things. 

GeneraL WitttAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, Let- 
ter to General J. B. Hood, 10 Sept., 1864. 
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Is that a story to tell to such a man as me! You 
may tell it to the marines! 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Small House at Al- 
lington. Ch. 41. (1864) See also Marx 
Twain, Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, Ὁ. 
34. (1898) Conran, End of the Tether. Sec. 
14. (1902) FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gazette, Ὁ. 
685. (1940) Core, Toper’s End, p. 113.(1942) 
etc., etc. Parodied for a season as “Tell it to 
the Danes,” when Dr. F. A. Cook’s story of 
his discovery of the North Pole was accepted 
by the Danish Academy. (1908) 

From the very nature of their calling, no class 
of our subjects can have so wide a knowledge of 
seas and lands as the officers and men of our loyal 
Marine Regiment. Henceforward ere ever we cast 
doubts upon a tale that lacketh likelihood, we will 
first tell it to the Marines. 

W. P. Drury, The Tadpole of an Archangel, 
The Petrified Eye, and Other Naval Stories: 
Preface. (1904) This purports to be from the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, as having been said 
to Pepys by King Charles II, in 1664, but 
when a search disclosed that the Dzary con- 
tained no such entry, Drury admitted that it 
was “a leg-pull of my youth, of which I have 
grown a little ashamed.” Letter to Brig.-Gen. 
George Richards, U.S. Marine Corps. See 
N.Y. Sun, 4 Feb., 1931. 
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6 
Don’t overrun the olives. (ἐκτὸς ofoa τῶν 
ἐλαών. 


ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 995. (405 B.c.) A 
row of olives was planted across the end of 
the Hippodrome to mark the goal. 

I’m leaping over the trenches. (ὑπὲρ τὰ ἐσκαμμένα 
ἄλλεσθαι.) 

Prato, Cratylus. Sec. 413A. (c. 385 B.c.) A 
trench was the limit of the leap for the 
pentathletes. 

Flee not beyond your hut, as the proverb says. 
(Ita fugias ne praeter casam, quod aiunt.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 768. (161 B.C.) 

The end 1s in view; I seem almost to have reached 
the mark. 
Ἀ Cowper, Letter to Mrs. King, 1 Aug., 1789. 


Wide quote Bolton when his bolt flew back- 
ward. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes: To the Reader. 
(1591) HoweLt, Proverbs, p. 20. (1659) 
Wide of the mark. 

Wide o’ the bow-hand! j’ faith, your hand is out. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 135. 
(1595) 

Y’are wide o’ the bow-hand still, brother. 

DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, act i. (1604) 

1 take thee to be an honest good fellow.—Wide 
of the bow-hand still: Corbulo is no such man. 

Joun WEssTER, Appius and Virginia. Act iii, sc. 
4. (1654) 

It cannot, I believe, be far wide from the mark. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 23 Sept., 1666. 

Wide quoth Wilson. 
Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 84. (1678) 
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Fair and far off. Wide of the mark. 
B.E., 4 New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. E3. (1690) See also under SHOOTING. 


1 
A good Marksman may miss. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 163.( 1732) 


2 
Take heed of a person marked. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Take care of a man whom God hath set a mark 
on. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 311. (1721) 
Distrust those that are marked by the Creator. 

Lady’s Pictorial, 21 Nov., 1914, p. 713. 


3 
Not one promised to make such a mark in 
society. : 
Ο. W. Hortmes, The Guardian Angel. Pt. ii, ch. 
5. (1867) 
Those little verses . . . have made their mark. 
Miss Brappon, Dead Sea Fruit. Bk. ii, ch 9. 
(1868) 
It may safely be predicted that they will make 
their mark in the world. 
F. F. Moore, 1 Forbid the Banns, Ὁ. 7. (1893) 


4 
[His] mind was not yet up to the mark. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Autobiography. Writings 
(1892), i, 15. (1821) 
There wouldn’t be much excuse for me if 1 
weren’t up to the mark. 
W. E. Norris, The Rogue. Ch. 9. (1888) 


5 
He hits the mark. (ἐπιτνγχάνει τι.) 
MENANDER, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut, 
1. 252. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Now, be myn trowthe, ye hytte the pynne. 
Coventry Mysteries (Shaks. Soc.), p. 138. (c. 
1450) 
Thou hyttest the nayle upon the head. 
Unknown, Proper Dyaloge (1863), p. 15. 
(1530) See under NAIL. 
Indeede she had hit the needle in that deuise. 
Sm PHitip SipNEY, Arcadia (1622), p. 305. 
(1580) 
For kings are clouts that every man shoots at, 
Our crown the pin that thousands scek to cleave. 
MarLowsE, Tamburlane. Pt. i, act ii, sc. 4.(1586) 
Then will she get the upshoot by cleaving the pin. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 138. 
(1595) 
The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind 
bow-boy’s butt-shaft. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 4,15.(1595) 
The fairest mark is easiest hit. 
Butter, Hudibras, Pt. ii, canto 1, 1. 664. (1663) 
"8 MISS THE MARK, see under Miss. 


God save the mark! 

SHAKESPEARE, ] Henry IV, i, 3, 56. (1597) 
Mind thine own aim, and God speed the mark! 
: R. W. Emerson, ΤῸ J. W. (1867) 


A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iii, 2, 45. (1597) 
A learned clerk, a man of mark. 
Loncre.Low, Tales of a Wayside Inn: King 
Olaf, ix, 2. (1860) 
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A rascal of more than ordinary mark. 
THACKERAY, The Four Georges. Ch. 1, (1861) 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
ROBERT Brownine, Hervé Riel. (1871) 


8 
Both one and the other were besides the 
marke. 
Sik THOMAS STAFFORD, Pacata Hibernia. Bk. i, 
ch. 5. (1633) 
Gilbert’s efforts to amuse her often fell short of 
the mark. 
G. J. WuyTE-MELVILLE, Good for Nothing, i, 
146. (1861) 
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9 We have brought 
Our eggs and muskadine to a faire market. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Cupid’s Revenge. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1613) Our schemes have failed. 
You have brought your hogs to a fine market. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Bonduca. Act v, sc. 


2. (a. 1616) 
The schoolmaster .. brought his eggs to a bad 
market. 
B. H. Mackin, tr., Gi Blas. Bk. ii, ch. 9, sec. 
7. (1809) 
10 


No grass grows in the market-place. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.461.(1855) 


1 
Nothing is to be bought in the market with- 
out ἃ penny. 

Tuomas Brown, Works, i, 293. (a. 1704) 


12 
The market of debauch is always open. 
Joun Lewis Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs 
No. 329. (1817) 


13 
Forsake not the market for [because of] the 
toll. 
WitL1aM CaMDEN, Remains (1870) p. 322 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 119. (1670) 
14 
Three women make a market. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 240 
(1574) See under WoMAN. 


15 

Men know (quoth I) I haue herd now and 
then, 

How the market goth by the market men. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
If thou wilt know a godly man, . . . mark report, 
because as the market goes, so they say the 
market-men will talk. 

HENRY SMITH, Sermons (1866), i, 11. (a. 1591) 
You may know by the market folks how the 
market goes. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 642. (c. 1594) 

Day, Blind Beggar. Act iv, sc. 3. (1600) Cited 
by Ray and Fuller. 


A silverless man goes fast through the market 
James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (1721) 

A moneyless Man goes fast thro’ the Market. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 330. (1732) 
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1 
Well, sir, if your market may be made no 
where els, home again. 

Taomas Lonce, Rosalynde, Ὁ. 104. (1590) 
Quack’s thread is fairly spun; Quack may go 
home again, his market’s done. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Virgin Widow. Act i. (1649) 
“In her coach,” said I; “upon my word, she had 
made her market then; I suppose she made hay 
while the sun shone.” 

DeFor, Roxana,in Works (1903) ,xiii,143.(1724) 
My markt’s made, ye may lick a whup-shaft. 
The saucy reply of a maid already betrothed, to 
a would-be wooer. 


Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 230. (1862) 
2 


A man must sell his ware after the rates of 
the market. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (1670) See 

also under WARE. 

As the Market goes, Wives must sell. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 734. (1732) 
You must sell, as Markets go. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5969. 


3 
No man makes haste to the market where 
there’s nothing to be bought but blows. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 119. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3651. (1732) 
He that cannot abide a bad market, deserves not 
a good one. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 173. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2058. (1732) 


4 
I run before my horse to market. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard Ili, i, 1, 160. (1592) I 
count the gain before the bargain is made. 


6 
You know how to make your market, or avail 
yourself of the market. (Scisti uti foro.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, 1, 79. (161 B.c.) A pro- 
verbial phrase. 


You bring your Corne to a wrong market. 
JouHN WITHALS, Dictionary, Ὁ. 584. (1616) 
You bring your hogs to a wrong market. 
Joun CiarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 7. (1639) 
You're peddling your fish in the wrong market. 
saree Hammett, The Thin Man. Ch. 8. 
1934 
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See also Bride, Celibacy, Honeymoon, Woo- 
ing and Wedding 


7 

Marriage appointed by fate ’twixt man and 
woman 

Is mightier than an oath, and Justice is its 


guardian. 
(ebrh γὰρ ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὶ μόρσιμος 
ὅρκου ’στὶ μείζων τῇ δίκῃ φρονρουμένη.) 
Agscuytus, Eumenides, 1. 217. (458 B.c.) 
The first bond of society is marriage. (Prima 
societas in ipso coniugio est.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i,ch.17,sec.54.(a.45 B.C.) 
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Mariage is a ful gret sacrement. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 74. (c. 1388) 
It’s an experiment frequently tried. 
W. 5. GutBeRT, The Gondoliers. Act ii. (1889) 


8 
Cut not a new furrow. (μὴ τέμνε νέαν dora.) 
ArisTotLe, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 14, sec. 4. (c. 
330 B.C.) Quoting an oracle given to the 
people of Troezen (c. 500 B.Cc.), because 
many were dying owing to their custom of 
the women marrying young. 
The pretty girls in Utah mostly marry Young. 
Artemus Warp, The Mormons. (1868) 
The old English proverb which says, Early wed, 
early dead. 
Notes and Queries. Ser. viii, vol. viii, p. 516. 
(1895) 


A woman is more desirous to be married than 
ἃ man desires to marry. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth,fo.113a.(c.450) 
A woman of sixty, like a girl of six; runs at the 
sound of wedding music. 

Babylonian Talmud: Moéd Katan,fo.9b.(c.450) 
A woman is more content to have one measure 
of food and be married than to have ten meas- 
ures of food and be single. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 20a. (c. 450) 
Her pulse beats matrimony. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 265. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2492. (1732) 
The best thing a woman can do is to marry. It 
appears to me that even quarrels with one’s hus- 
band are preferable to the ennui of a solitary 

existence. 

ELIZABETH PATTERSON BONAPARTE, Letter to 
Lady Charles Morgan, 11 Aug., 1817. Eliza- 
beth Patterson had married Jerome Bona- 
‘ooh in 1803, and he deserted her two years 
ater. 

I have always thought that every woman should 
marry, and no man. 

BENJAMIN DisraELI, Lothair. Ch. 30. (1870) 
Marriage is of so much use to a woman.. . 
that, whether she marry well or ill, she can hardly 
miss some benefit. 

R. L. Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque. Pt. i. 

(1874) 
It is a woman’s business to get married as soon 
as possible, and a man’s to keep unmarried as 
long as he can. 

SHAW, Man and Superman. Act ii. (1903) 

A woman’s business is marriage. 

SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 
Men in single state should tarry, 

While women, I suggest, should marry. 

ἜΠΗ HorrenstEIn, Advice on Marriage. 
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10 
A man should first build a house, then plant 
a vineyard, and then marry. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 44a. (c. 450) 
Before thou marry, get thy habitation ready. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 144. (1666) 
Before you marry, be sure of a house wherein to 


ΤΥ. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
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FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6396. (1732) Ray 
cites another form, “Be sure before you 
marry, of a house wherein to tarry.” 


Do not marry. (οὐ γαμητέον dpa.) 

Bras. Advice to a man who asked whether he 
should marry or lead a single life. “You are 
sure to marry a woman either beautiful or 
ugly,” Bias answered: “if beautiful, you will 
share her with others; if ugly she will be a 
punishment. Therefore do not marry.” Bias 
was one of the wise men of Greece, c. 566 B.C. 

I advise you, “Do not marry.” (παραινῶ μὴ 
γαμεῖν.) 

MENANDER,T he Flute Girl.Frag.65K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Advise none to marry or go to war. 

HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 238. (1640) 
Though thou canst not forbear to love, forbear 
to link. 

Sm WALTER RALEcH, Instructions to His Son. 

Sec. 2. (1616) 
Advice to persons about to marry—‘Don’t.’ 

Henry MaAyuHeEw, in (London) Punch. Vol. 
viii, p. 1. (1845) Mayhew was one of the three 
co-editors under whose direction Punch was 
started, and the attribution is by SPIELMAN, 
History of Punch. 


2 
He who is about to marry should consider 
how it is with his neighbours. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.400.(1855) 
When one is wise, two are happy. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 563 


3 

For the begetting of lawful children I give to 
thee my daughter. (παίδων ἐπ᾽ ἀρότῳ γνησίων | 
δίδωμί σοὐγὼ τὴν ἐμαντοῦ θυγατέρα.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 720 K. (c. 300 
B.c.) The regular marriage formula, cited 
by other writers, usually as a side remark, as 
we might say, “For better or for worse.” See 
Lucian, Timon, sec. 17. 

To have and to hold from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish, till death us 
do part. 

Book of Common Prayer: Solemnization of 
Matrimony. (1549) 

With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow. 

Book of Common Prayer: Solemnization of 
Matrimony. In America, the second clause is 
omitted. 


For one who marries in the bird market, the 
divorce will be as quick as one can say “‘good- 
night.” 
J. L. Burcxwarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 656. 
(1817) The women of the bird market, re- 
puted to be unchaste. 


Every man plays the fool once in his life, but 

to marry is playing the fool all one’s life long. 

Wittiam Conoreve, The Old Batchelour. Act 
iii, sc. 10. (1693) 


For a young man not yet, for an old man 
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never at all. (τοὺς μὲν νέους μηδέπω, τοὺς δὲ 
πρεσβυτέρους μηδεπώποτε.) 


DiocENEs, when asked the proper time to 
marry. (c. 350 B.c.) See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
Diogenes. Sec. 54. The axiom has also been 
attributed to Thales. 

To one demanding when best season were to wed 
a wife: For a young man (quoth he [Diogenes])), 
it is to soohe, and for an olde man ouerlate. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
p. 139. (1564) 

Thales, one of the Greek sages, when young, and 
desired by his mother to marry, replied, “it was 
not yet time”; when he had come to full age, 
“that it was no longer time.” 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) 

He was reputed one of the wise men that made 
answer to the question when a man should marry ? 
“A young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” 
FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Marriage and Single 
Life. (1597) Apophthegms. No. 220. 
It’s good to marry late or never. 
Joun Cxiarke, Paroemiologia, p. 329. (1639) 
: Ray, English Proverbs, p. 47. (1670) 
Marriage must be a relation either of sym- 
pathy or of conquest. 
GEORGE Exviot, Romola. Bk. iii, ch. 48. (1863) 
Every couple is not a pair. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 37. (1875) 


8 
A poor Wedding is a Prologue to Misery. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 359. (1732) 
He has a great Fancy to Marriage, that goes to 
the Devil for a Wife. 
Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1856. 
She that marries ill, never wants something to 
say for it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4144. 


9 

Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled. (τέμιος ὁ γάμος ἐν πᾶσιν καὶ ἡ κοίτη 
ἀμίαντος.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, xiii, 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Honorabile connubium in 
omnibus, et thorus immaculatus.” 

The Apostle S. Paule in the thirteene chapter of 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, calleth Matrimonie 
honourable among al! men, and the bed undefiled. 

Tuomas WILson, Arte of Rhetorique, ἡ. 42. 
(1553) 

Marriage and the bed undefiled are honourable. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 68. (1576) 
That honourable estate of Matrimony, which was 
sanctified in Paradise, allowed of the Patriarches, 
hallowed of the olde Prophets, and commended 

of al persons. 

JouHN Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 86. (1579) 

Is not marriage honourable ? 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
4, 30. (1598) 

Conjoin’d In the state of honourable marriage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v. 
4, 30. (1598) 

Marriage is honourable. 
NIcHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
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Marriage is honourable, but housekeeping’s a 
shrew. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 48. (1670) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
A variant is, “Marriage is easy, but house- 
keeping is hard.” The Germans say, “Heira- 
then ist leicht, Haushalten ist schwer’”; the 
Portuguese, “Casar, casar, soa bem e sabe 
\ mal” (Marriage, it sounds well but tastes ill). 
Marriage is honourable, but MHouse-keeping 
chargeable. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3371. (1738) 


1 

Be careful to marry a woman who lives near 
to you. (τὴν δὲ μάλιστα γαμεῖν, ris σέθεν ἐγγύθι 
ναίει.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 700. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Better wed over the mixon than over the moor, 
... that is, hard by or at home, mixon being 
that heap of compost which lieth in the yards of 
good husbands. 

Tuomas FuLier, Worthies: Cheshire, i, 266. 
(1662) A Cheshire proverb. Cited by Scort, 
Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 31. (1818) D’ls- 
RAELI, Curiosities of Literature: The Philoso- 
phy of Proverbs. (1823) Harpy, Far from 
the Madding Crowd. Ch. 22. (1874) etc., etc. 

He that goes far to marry will either deceive or 
be deceived. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 


2 
Ye know well it is, as telth vs this olde tale, 
Meete that a man be at his owne brydale. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 
Me thinkes it is good reason, that I should bee 
at mine owne brideall. 
Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 85. (1579) 
It is meet that every man be at his own bridal. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 230. (1633) 


3 
Mariyng or marryng [marrying or marring] 
date. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Had I not beene wicht, my weddyng to flee, 
The termes that longe to weddyng had warnde 


mee. 
First, wooyng for woing, banna for bannyng, 
The banes for thy bane, and then this thus 
scannyng, 
Mariyng marring. 
Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A young man married is a man that’s marr’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 3, 
315. (1606) 
You are upon a treaty of marriage. ... A work 
of such consequence that it may make you or 
mar you. 
James HowE Lt, Letters, 5 Feb., 1625. 
ae marries, either makes himself or mars him- 
self. 
TorRIAno, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 143. (1666) 
It [marriage] makes or mars a man, as the «ay- 


mnvat, The Poacher. Ch. 28. (1841) 


4 
Who wedth or he be wise shall die or he thriue. 
Joun Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
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He that weds before he’s wise shall die before 
he thrive. 

Writ1AM CaMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 335. (1605) 
Who weds ere he be wise, shall die ere he thrive. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 42. (1678) 

5 


Nothing is greater or better than this, that 
man and wife dwell together in accord. (οὐ 
μὲν γὰρ τοῦ γε κρεῖσσον καὶ ἄρειον, | ἣ 86" 
ὁμοφρονέοντε νοήμασιν οἶκον ἔχητον | ἀνὴρ ἠδὲ 
γυνή.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vi, 1. 182. (ς. 850 B.c.) 
When wives and children and their sires are one, 
Tis like the harp and lute in unison. 

Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). (c. 600 

B.C.) See Ku Huno Mine, Conduct of Life, 
p. 28. 


6 
Who marries does well, who marries not does 
better. 
James Howe, Letters, ii, 666. (1647) Tor- 
RIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 143. (1666) 


f 

Honest men use to marry, but wise men not 
JaMES HowELt, Letters, ii, 666. (1647) 

Honest men marry soon, wise men not at all. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 

A pure proverb that says, Honest men marry 

quickly, but wise men not at all. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of Don 

Quixote. Pt. ili, act ili, sc. 2. (1696) 


8 
I smile to think how like a Inttery 
These weddings are. 

BEN Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act i, sc. 1.(1633) 
Marriage should prove no lottery to thee, when 
the hand of Providence chooseth for thee. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State Bk iii, ch 
22. (1642) 

Tho’ marriage be a lottery in which there are a 
wondrous many blanks, yet there is one inestima- 
ble lot in which the only heaven on earth is writ- 
ten. 

JouN VansBrucH, The Provok’d Wife. Act v 
sc. 4. (1697) 

The maxim is current, that “marriage is a lottery.” 
It may be so if we abjure the teachings of pru- 
dence. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 252. (1875) 
Marriage is a lottery, but you can’t tear up your 
ticket if you lose. 

F.M. Know es, A Cheerful Year Book (1906) 
Madame de Rieux is credited with another 
variation, “Marriage is a lottery in which 
men stake their liberty and women their 
happiness.” 


9 
There are good marriages, but no delightful 
ones. (Il y a de bons mariages, mais i] n’y en 
a point de délicieux. ) 
La RoOcHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 113. (1665) 
Quoted by BERNARD SHAw, Candida. Act i 


1 
Marriage by its best title is a monopoly. 
CxHartes Lams, A Bachelor’s Complaint of the 
Behaviour of Married People. (1822) 
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ae : 
Marriage halves our griefs, doubles our joys, 
and quadruples our expenses. 

ΨΊΝΟΕΝΤ LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 44. (1902) 


2 : 
I was about to cross legs with legs. (Cruribus 
crura diallaxon.) 

Lucius, Satires. Bk. viii, frag. 334, Loeb. (c. 

123 B.C.) 

In house to kepe householde, whan folks wyll 
needis wed, 

Mo thyngs belong, than foure bare legs in a bed. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 

Quoted by Mortey, Kitty Foyle, p. 15.(1939) 
Four thousand pound! that’s better 
Than sounds the proverb, Four bare legs in a bed. 

Ben Jonson, New Inne. Act v, sc. 5. (1631) 
Long e’er four bare legs heat in a bed. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 234. (1721) 
Consider, Mr. Neverout, four bare legs in a bed: 
and you are a younger brother. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

A sort of penny wedding it will prove, where all 
men contribute to the young folks’ maintenance, 
that they may not have just four bare legs in a 
bed thegether. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 37. (1822) 
Now-a-days it’s no the fashion for bare legs to 
come thegither—the wife maun hae something 
to put in the pot as well as the man. 

Joun Gat, The Entail. Ch. 7. (1823) 


3 

They which shall be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world, . . . neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage. (οὔτε γαμοῦσιν οὔτε 
γαμίζονται.) 

New Testament: Luke, xx, 35. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Neque nubent, neque ducent 
uxores.” 

What they do in heaven we are ignorant of; but 
what they do not we are told expressly, that 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage. 


Swit, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
4 


To rise betimes, and to marry young, are 
what no man ever repents of doing. 
Martin LuTHER, Table-Talk: Marriage. (a. 
1546) “Friihe Hochzeit, lange Liebe” (Early 
marriage, long love), is a German proverb 


In mariage as market folkes tel me, the hus- 
band should haue two eies, and the wife but 
one, 

Joun ἴτυν, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 284. (1580) 

Keep your eyes wide open before marriage, half 
shut afterwards. 
? FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 


The ende of fishing is catching, not anglyng; 
of birding, taking, not whistling: of loue, 
wedding, not wooing. Other-wise it is no bet- 
ter then hanging. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 396. (1580) 
T had as leaue be buried as maried, wishing rather 
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to haue no beautie and dye a chast virgin then 
no ioy and liue a cursed wife. 
Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 408. 


Marriage is but a ceremoniall toy. 

Mar.owE, Doctor Faustus, 1. 583. (c. 1592) 
Marriage is nothing but a civil contract. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Marriage. (a.1654) 
Marriage has no natural relation to love. Mar- 
riage belongs to society; it is a social contract. 

S. T. CoLertpcE, Table-Talk, p. 450. (a. 1834) 


8 

What therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder. (5 οὖν ὁ θεὸς συνέζευζεν 
ἄνθρωπος μὴ χωριζέτω.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xix, 6. (c. A.D. 70) 
The Vulgate is, “Quod ergo Deus coniunxit, 
homo non separet.” 

Under this window in stormy weather 

I marry this man and woman together, 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder 
Put this man and woman asunder. 

Swirt, Marriage Service from His Chamber 
Window. (a. 1745) 

When the two have been united, no man may 
separate them. (I‘an jén ‘ho pu k‘o pan jén k‘ai.) 

WILLIAM Scarporoucs#, Chinese Proverbs. No 
2214. (1875) 

What God hath joined together no man shall ever 
put asunder: God will take care of that. 

BERNARD SHAW, Getting Married. (1908) 


9 

He married off a daughter, giving her, as he 
said himself, for a trial marriage of thirty 
days. (ἐπὶ πείρᾳ δοὺς τριάκονθ᾽ ἡμέρας.) 

MENANDER, The Girl Twins Frag. 118K. (c. 
300 B.C.) 

A marriage that is no marriage. (γάμος ἄγαμος.) 

MENANDER, Monostikoi. No. 91. (c. 300 B.C.) 

10 
Marriages are made in heaven. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, 68. (c. 550) 

True it is that marriages be don in heauen and 
performed in earth. 

WILLIAM PAINTER, The Palace of Pleasure, iii. 
24. (1567) 

Mariages are made in heauen, though consumated 
in yearth. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Eu- 
phues Glasse for Europe (Arber), p. 471 
(1580) From the French proverb, “Les mari- 
ages se font au ciel, et se consomment sur 
la terre.” The French also say, “Les mariages 
sont écrits [written] dans le ciel”; the Jtal- 
ians, “Nozze e magistrato dal cielo ἃ desti- 
nato” (Marriages and magistracy are ar- 
ranged by heaven). The French have a prov- 
erb the reverse of this, “Au mariage et ἃ 
la mort, Le diable fait son effort’? (In mar- 
riage and in death, the devil contrives to have 
his part). 

Marriage is destinie, made in heauen. 
Jonn Lyty, Motker Bombie. (1594) 
Matches are made in heaven. 
RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. v, subs. 5. (1621) SwiFt, 
Bons Mots de Stella, relates one of Stella’s 
quips: “She called to her servants to know 
what ill smell was in the kitchen; they an- 
swered, they were making matches: Well, 
said she, I have heard matches were made in 
heaven, but by the brimstone one would 
think they were made in hell.” See also 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 47. (1839) 

All marriages are made in heaven. 

GEORGE Farquuar, Love and a Bottle. Act v, 

sc. 1. (1699) 

If marriages are made in heaven, some had few 

friends there. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 183. (1721) 
They say, marriages are made in heaven; but I 
cous when she was married, she had no friend 
there. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Marriages make themselves in the skies. (Les 
mariages se font dans les cieux.) 

Totstoy, War and Peace, i, iii, 3. (1865) 
Marriages are recorded and settled in heaven. 
(Yin yiian ‘tien chu ting.) 

Doo.itT1LeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 187. (1872) 
More matches are arranged by Satan than are 
ever made in heaven. 

F.C.Davis,Graveyard Never Closes,p.49.(1941) 
He thinks marriages are made in hell and simmer 
on earth. 

Van SILER, Good Night, Ladies, p. 94. (1943) 


1 
There are two kinds of marriages—where the 
husband quotes the wife, or where the wife 
quotes the husband. 
Cirrrorp Opvets, Rocket to the Moon. Act i. 
(1938) 


2 

Bot put your hand, by hazard in the creill; 
Zit men hes mater whatvpon to muse, 
For they must drau ane adder or ane eill. 

ALEX MONTGOMERIE,T he Poet Reasons.(a.1610) 
Put your hand to the creel, and take out either 
an adder or an eel. 

James KEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 278. (1721) 
Marriage is a creel, where ye maun catch, as the 
auld byword runs, an adder or an eel. 

: Joun Gatt, The Entail. Ch. 25. (1823) 


Thys common prouerbe, he that marrieth late 
marrieth euill. 

Tuomas NasHE, Works (Grosart), i, 17. (1589) 
He that marries late, marries ill. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 862. (1640) 
Who marries late marries amiss. 
ἢ TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 143. (1666) 


The girl who lies on a lawful bed knows no 
fear. (Nil metuit licito fusa puella toro.) 
Petronius, Fragments. Frag. 22, Loeb. (c. 
A.D. 60) 
Reverend and honourable matrimony, 
Mother of lawful sweets, unshamed mornings, 
Dangerless pleasures ! 
THomas ΜΊΡΡΙΕΤΟΝ, The Phoenix.Act {i.(1607) 
The sacred rights and lefts of mattermony. 
O. Henry, The Marquis and Miss Sally. (1903) 
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5 
Marriage is ἃ daungerous thinge, and daintely 
to be dealt with all. 

GrEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace: Alextus, Ὁ. 257, 

(1576) 

Marriage is something special. I guess you have 
to deserve it. 
; Currrorp Ovets, Golden Boy. Act ii,sc.3.(1937) 


I'll marry anyone you like on one condition: 
her wedding tomorrow and her wake the day 
after. (Quae cras veniat, perendie foras fera- 
tur. ) 

; Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 156. (c. 210 B.C.) 


If I’m at home, my thoughts are outside; if 
I’m outside, my thoughts are at home. (Si 
domi sum, foris est animus, sin foris sum, 
animus domist.) 

Prautus, Mercator, 1. 588. (c. 200 B.C.) 

It [marriage] may be compared to a cage: the 
birds without despair to get in, and those within 
despair to get out. (II en advient ce qui se veoid 
aux cages: les oyseaux qui en sont dehors, de- 
sesperent d’y entrer: et d’un pareil soing en sortir, 
ceulx qui sont au dedans.) 

ἹΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) There 

is a similar Arabic proverb, ‘“‘Wedlock is like 
a place besieged; those within wish to get 
out, those without wish to get in.” 
Wedlock, indeed, hath oft compared been 
To public feasts, where meet a public rout, 
Where they that are without would fain go in. 
And they that are within would fain go out. 
Str Joun Davies, The Married State. (1612) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Tis just like a summer bird-cage in a garden, 
the birds that are without, despaire to get in, 
and the birds that are within despaire and are 
in a consumption for feare they shall never get 
out. 

JouHn WEBSTER, The White Divel. Act i, sc. 2. 

(1612) 
Is not marriage an open question, when it is 
alleged, from the beginning of the world, that 
such as are in the institution wish to get out, 
and such as are out wish to get in? 

R. W. Emerson, Representative Men: Mon- 

taigne. (1850) 
I’d rather be outside a-looking in than on the 
inside a-looking out. 

Tep Snyper. Title of popular song. (1906) 

It’s only the fellow on the outside who can tell a 
snail how his shell looks. 

ELBERT Husnarp, Book of Epigrams. (c. 1911) 
You can be on the outside looking in, or on the in- 
side cashing in. 
᾿ Marco Pace, Fast Company, Ὁ. 65. (1938) 


Mind, not body, makes lasting wedlock. 
(Perenne coniugium animus, non corpus. 
facit.) 

Pusrittus Syrus,Sententiae.No.529.(c.43 B.C.) 
The wedlock of minds will be greater than that 
of bodies. (Magis erit animorum quam corporum 
coniugium.) 

Erasmus, Colloquia: Procus and Ῥμεῖα. (1524) 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cxvi. (1609) 
; 
It’s time to yoke when the cart comes to the 
caples [horses]. That is, It’s time to marry 
when the woman wooes the man. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 48. (1670) 


2 
An ye wad gi’s a bit land, 
Wee’d buckle us e’en the gither. 
ALLAN Ramsay, ed., The Tea-Table Miscellany, 
i, 28. (1724) 
Our friend the licentiate . . 
handsomely. 

SMOLLETT, tr., Don Quixote, ii, 50 (1755) 
Soon they loed, and soon were buckled: 

Hector MAcneIti, Will and Jean. (1796) 
Shall we be spliced ? 

J.K.PAuLDING,The Bucktails. Act ili,sc.2. (1815) 
Alfred andI . . . never meant to be spliced in the 
humdrum way of other people. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Villette. Ch. 42. (1853) 

If you mean gettin’ hitched, I’m in! 
ArRTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), The Show- 
man’s Courtship. (1862) 
She can eat out of my skillet the rest of her life. 
᾿ O. Henry, An Adjustment of Nature. (1906) 


. will buckle you 


Ther was axed of the sayd Hermes, why he 
maried him not? He ansuerd, he that can not 
swymme in the see alone, howe shulde he 
Lere another in his necke swimming. 

EARL Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 17. (1477) 
All one, but their meat goes two ways. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1678) 
Her meat and his meat cannot be cooked together 
in the same pot. 

j BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 583. (1817) 


It does not much signify whom one marries, 

as one is sure to find next morning that it 15 

some one else. 

SAMUEL Rocers, Table-Talk. (a. 1855) 

Maidens! why should you worry in choosing 
whom you should marry? 

Choose whom you may, you will find. you have 
got somebody else. 

: Joun Hay, Distiches. No. 10. (1871) 


A maid marries to please her parents; a widow 
to please herself. (Yu chia ts ung chin; tsai 
chia yu shén.) 
WILt1aM ScarsorouGcny, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1441. (1875) 
Scabbed heads get flowery boughs. (La li t‘ao 
hua chih.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2206. 
Ugly men get pretty wives. 
Marriage has no enmities which can survive a 
happy night. (Fu «δ wu ko yeh chih ch‘ou.) 
; SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2221. 


Marriage is good for nothing but to make 
friends fall out. 
SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers. Act fi. (1668) 
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When a man marries, . 
His best friends hear no more of him. 
SHELLEY,Letter to Maria Gisborne,\.236.(1820) 
When a man’s friend marries, all is over between 
them. 
Guy ΡῈ Maupassant, The Log. (c. 1888) 


7 
If thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; for 
wise men know well enough what monsters you 
make of them. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 142. (1600) 
It is better to marry a quiet fool than a witty 
scold. 
Unknown, Politeuphuia, p. 227. (1669) 
’Tis my maxim, he’s a fool that marries; but he’s 
a greater that does not marry a fool. 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Country-Wife. Act 
i, sc. 1. 1. 502. (1675) 
8 
Here you may see Benedick the married man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1. 
263. (1598) 
Wish the veteran joy of his entrance into the 
band of Benedicts. 
WALTER Scott. See LockuartT, Life, vi, 313. 
(1821) 
I am the happy benedict. 
Ο. Henry, Blind Man’s Holiday. (1910) 


9 
She’s not well married that lives married long: 
But she’s best married that dies married 
young. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Jultet,iv,5,77.(1595) 


10 
I have thrust myself into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as best I may. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2. 
55. (1594) 
So he thriv’d That he is promis’d to be wiv’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, v, 2, 9. (1608) 
First thrive and then wive. 
Joun CrarKkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 230. (1639) 
11 
When one is voung, one marries out of mere 
curiosity, just to see what it’s like. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Philanderer. Act i. (1893) 
Men marry because they are tired; women be- 
cause they are curious. Both are disappointed 

Oscar WILDE, A Woman of No Importance 

Act iii. (1895) 


12 
If you always say no, you'll never be married 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) The 
French have the same proverb, “Dites tou- 
jours nenni, vous ne serez jamais mariée.” 
The match is half made; the spark is willing, but 
the miss is not. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
Why don’t you marry and settle? 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
She’s either married or worse. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
A married woman has nothing of her own but 
her wedding-ring and her hair-lace. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. 
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1 

Wedded persons may thus passe ouer theyr 
lyues quietly . . . if the husbande become 
deafe and the wyfe blynde. 

RIcHARD TAVERNER, The Garden of Wysdom, 

ii, 4. (1539) 
There neuer shal be chiding in that house where 
the man is blynd and the wife deafe. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 26. (1578) 

A good marriage would be between a blind wife 
and a deaf husband. (Un bon mariage se dressoit 
d’une femme aveugle, avecques un mary sourd.) 

MOonrAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1595) 

A husband must be deaf, and his wife blind, to 
have quietness. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale: Wife. (1666) 
The most happy marriage I can picture... 
would be the union of a deaf man to a blind 
woman. 

S. T. Corertpce, in Attsop, Recollections of 

Coleridge. (1836) 
2 
Better to sit up all night than to go to bed 
with a dragon. 

Jeremy Taytor, Holy Living, p. 213. (1650) 


3 
Who marries him will keep the apron to her 
eye. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) 


4 
Who intends to have a good month, let him 
to the bath; a good year, let him marry; a 
good week, let him kill a hog; who will be 
happy alwaies, let him turn priest. [i. e. never 
marry ]. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 15.1. (1666) 
If you would live well for a week, kill a hog; if 
you would live well for a month, marry; if you 
would live well all your life, turn priest. 
SAMUEL PEGGE, Anon ymiana, Cent. ii,19.(1809) 


5 
Marriage is the only adventure open to the 
cowardly. 

ΨΌΓΤΑΙΒΕ, Pensées d’un Philosophe. (a. 1778) 
“Marriage is the only adventure open to a 
coward,” a certain man says. He made a mistake; 
you have to be a hero to face the pains and disap- 
pointments. 

Currrorp Opets, Rocket to the Moon. Act iii. 

(1938) 


6 
"Tis said that one wedding produces another. 
Unknown. Roxburghe Ballads (BS.), iii. 54. 
(c. 1640) 
One wedding, the Proverb says, begets another. 
Joun Gay, The Wife of Bath, i, 1. (1713) 


7 
It is sayde full ryfe [often], 
A man may not wyfe And also thryfe, 
And all in a yere. 
UnxkNown, Towneley Plays: The Shepherd's 
Play. Sc. i. (c. 1410) 
It is harde to wiue and thryue both in a yere. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Cited by Camden, Ray, and others. 
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It is too much we dailie heare, 
To wiue and thriue both in a yeare. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. (1573) 
In one yeare to marie and to thriue it be hard. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 470. 
(1580) 
They say, in wiving and thriving, a man should 
take counsel of all the world, lest he light upon a 
curse while he seeks for a blessing. 
Henry SMITH, Sermons (1866), i, 9. (c. 1591) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. 
A man cannot wive and thrive in a year. For 
courting, marriage, and their appurtenance, oc- 
casions an expense that one year cannot retrieve. 
James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 49. (1721) 
You can’t expect to wive and thrive in the same 
year. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


8 
He had no inclination for a Broomstick- 
marriage. 

UNKNOWN, Westminster Magazine, ii, 16. 
(1774) A broomstick marriage was a quasi- 
marriage ceremony in which bride and groom 
jumped over a broomstick. 

They were married over a broomstick. 

Macaulay, Miscellaneous Writings,i,95.(1824) 
9 
Truly some men there bee 

That live alway in greate horreur, 

And saye it goeth by destinie 

To hang or wed: bothe hath one houre. 

Unknown, The Schole-house of Women. (c. 
1541) 

Weddyng is desteny 
And hangyng likewise, saith the prouerbe. 

Joun HrEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Bot now consider the olde prouerbe to be true yt 
saieth: that marriage is destinie. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle (1809), p. 264. (1548) 
Marriages are guided by destiny. 

GEORGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 94. (1576) 
Mariages and magistrate, be destinics of heauen. 
(Noze e Magistrato, sono del ciel destinato.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Wedding and hanging goes by destiny. 

THomas DEKKER, The Shomakers Holiday Act 

Iv, sc. 3. (1599) 
The ancient saying is no heresy, 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 9, 
82. (1597) 

Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 20. (1599) 
Your marriage comes by destiny. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well vhat. Ends Well, i, 3 

66. (1602) 
O curse of marriage... Yet... 
Tis destiny unshunnable, like death. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 275. (1605) 

I spake to him of Garlic, he answered Asparagus: 
consulted him of marriage, he tells me of hanging, 
as if they went by one and the same destiny. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: Impertinens. (1636) 
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Give me your hand, there is no remedy, 
Marriage is ever made by destiny. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, All Fooles. Act v, sc.1.(1605) 
Marriage and hanging go by destiny. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, A Wife for a Month. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1624) Swirt, Polite Conversa- 
tion. Dial. i. (1738) etc., etc. 


II— Marriage: Its Joys 


1 

Boweth your nekke under that blisful yok 

Of soverayntee, noght of servyse, 

Which that men clepeth spousaille or wedlok. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 

1. 57. (c. 1388) 

Who coude telle, but he had wedded be, 

The joye, the ese, and the prosperitee- 

‘That is bitwixe an housbonde and his wyf? 
CHAUCER, The Frankeleyns Tale, |. 75. 

“Non other lyf,” seyde he, “is worth a bene; 

For wedlock is so esy and so clene, 

That in this world it is a paradys.” 
Craucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 19. 

The lusty lyf, the vertuous quiete, 

That is in mariage hony-swete. 
Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, }. 151. 

The marryed lyfe is the only lyfe. 

: ΟΕΌΚΟΕ Petti£, Petite Pallace, p. 258. (1576) 


Idonot . .. pretend to have discovered that 
lite has anything more to be desired than a 
prudent and virtuous marriage. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 21 Dec.,1762. 


3 
And ever thynk wel on this prouerb trewe, ... 
That the first yere wedlokk is called pleye. 
The second dreye, and the third yere deye. 
JouNn LybDGATE, Minor Poents, p. 45. (c. 1430) 
One year of jov, another of comfort, and all the 
rest of content. A marriage wish. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1678) 
One Year of Joy, another of Comfort, the rest 
of Content, make the married Life happy. 
‘ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3806. (1732) 


As your wedding ring wears, your cares will 
wear away. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 344. (1678) 
As your Wedding Ring wears, 
You'll wear off your Cares. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6146. (1732) 


IlI—Marriage: Its Woes 


5 

They stood before the altar and supplied 

The fire themselves in which their fat was 
fried. 

: AMBROSE BIERCE,Devil’s Dictionary,p.23.(1906) 


A paradise in which a hog feeds. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 195. (1817) 
Said of a beautiful woman with an ugly 
husband. 


We wedded men live in sorwe and care. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Merchant's 
Prologue, 1. 16. (c. 1388) 


Oh! how many torments lie in the small circle 
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of a wedding-ring |! 

CipserR, Double Gallant. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1700) 
The wictim o’ connubiality. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 20. (1837) 

8 

We enter into the bonds of it, like those of 
matrimony; ... and take it for better or 
worse. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, Essays (1904), i, 7. (1668) 
Colonel, you must take it for better for worse, as 
a man takes his wife. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

It is he who has broken the bond of marriage 
—not I. I only break its bondage. 

Oscar WILDE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii. 
(1892) “A vinculo matrimonii” (From the 
bond of matrimony), is a Latin proverbial 
phrase. 


9 
An ill marriage is a spring of ill fortune. 

Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 229. (1633) 
Better be half hang’d, than ill wed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 42. (1678) 

10 
Penance and Matrimony are the same. 
RicriarD DUKE, To a Roman Catholic Friend 
upon Marriage. (a. 1711) 
Matrimony is something that the bachelor misses 
and the widower escapes. 

F. M. Know Les, A Cheerful Year Book. (1906) 
Matrimony is not a word, but a sentence. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 483. (1940) 
1 
Better hand louse [loose] nor bound to an ill 
baikine [tethering stake]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 20. (c. 1595) 
Tis a kind of bilboes to be married. 

Joun FLetcuer, The Wild Goose-Chase. Act 

i, sc. 2. (1621) 
A married man turns his staff into a stake. 

GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 368 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17 (1670) 
has, ‘‘The married man must turn his staff 
into a stake.” 

But marriage is a fetter, is a snare, 

A hell, no lady so polite can bear. 

Younc, Love of Fame. Satire vi, 1. 65. (1728) 
Once you are married, there is nothing left for 
you, not even suicide, but to be good. 

R. L. STEVENSON, Virginibus Puerisque. Pt i 

(1874) 
Well-married, a man is winged—ill-matched, he 
is shackled. 

Henry Warp BEEcHER, Proverbs from Ply- 

mouth Pulpit, p. 93. (1887) 
Marriage is a noose often endured around the 
neck, but seldom endured around the feet. 

AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 

86. (1940) 
12 
Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins. 
7.0. HALLIWELL, The Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land, p. 122. (1843) 
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Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a girl marries her trouble begins. 
Ricuarp SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boo- 
jum, p. 245. (1941) 


We can’t seem to live with the men who want 
to sit at home with us, and the men we want 
to live with can’t sit at home with us, and 
there’s no peace to be found either way. 
Maset Dopce Luwan, Movers and Shakers, p. 
233. (1936) 
Marriage is a battlefield and not a bed of roses. 
P. G. WopEenouse, Uncle Fred in the Spring- 
time, p. 238. (1939) Quoted from an un- 
indicated source. 


2 
We might knit that knot with our tongues, 
that we shall neuer vndoe with our teeth. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England: Eu- 
phues Glasse for Europe (Arber), p. 468. 
(1580) 
To get married is to tie a knot with the tonguc 
that you cannot undo with your teeth. 
E. M. Wricnat, Rustic Speech, p. 272. 
3 
Marriage, if one will face the truth, is an evil, 
but a necessary evil. (τὸ γαμεῖν, ἐάν τις τὴν 
ἀλήθειαν σκοπῇ, | κακὸν μέν ἐστιν, ἀλλ’ dvayKatov 
κακόν.) 


MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 651K.(c.300 B.C.) 
It is better to marry than to burn. (κρεῖττον γάρ 
ἐστιν γαμεῖν ἢ πυροῦσθαι.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, vii, 9. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Melius est enim nubere, 
quam uri.” TErTULLIAN, Ad Uxorem (c. A.D. 
205), comments, “It is better to marry only 
because it is worse to burn. It is still better 
neither to marry nor to burn.” 

For thanne th’ apostle seith, that I am free 
To wedde, a godd’s half, wher it lyketh me. 
He seith that to be wedded is no sinne; 

Bet is to be wedded than to brinne. 

Cxuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 49. (c. 1388) 

But yit, lest thou do worse, tak a wyf; 
Bet it is to wedde, than brenne in worse wyse. 

CHAUCER (?), Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton, 
1]. 17. (ε. 1396) 

To marry is physic against incontinence. 

Martin LuTHer, Table-Talk. No. 726. (a.1546) 
Who marries well does well, who marries not 
does better. 

JAMES HowELL, Familiar Letters,ii,666.(1647) 
4 
Marriage, a market which has nothing free 
but the entrance. (Mariage, un marché qui 
n’a que l’entrée libre.) 

Monratcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) “En- 
trée libre” is used as a sign before thousands 
of business places in France, and Montaigne 
is perhaps playing upon this. 

I don’t think matrimony consistent with the 
liberty of the subject. 

Grorce Farqunar, The Twin Rivals. Act. v, sc. 
3. (a. 1707) 
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5 
Wedlock is a padlock. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 56. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6261. (1732) 
Thus in the East they are extremely strict, 
And wedlock and a padlock mean the same. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 158. (1821) 
Omitted by the publisher from the first edi- 
tion, but replaced in later editions when 
Byron protested in a fury, “I will not permit 
any human being to take such liberties with 
my writings.” 
Wedlock is a padlock, and therefore is not to be 
lightly entered upon. 

A.B.CHEALES,Proverbial Folk-Lore,p.39.(1875) 
The trouble with wedlock is, there’s not enough 
wed and too much lock. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey, Kitty Foyle, Ὁ. 311. 

(1939) 


Marriage is worse than cross I win, pile you 
lose. 
THoMAS SHADWELL, Epsom Wells. (1672) Cross 
and pile: heads and tails. 


A world-without-end bargain. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 799. 
(1595) 
Wedlock’s a Jane where there is no turning. 
Dinau M. M. Craik, Magnus and Morna. Sc. 
3. (c. 1860) 


The reason why so few marriages are happy 
is because young ladies spend their time in 
making nets, not in making cages. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


Marriage is all woe. (γάμοι πλήθουσιν ἀνίας.) 
THEOCRITUS, Idyls. No. xxvii, 1. 25. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Marriage state, woeful state. (Ehestand, Wehe- 
stand.) 
ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA, Epigram. (c. 1675) 
He was Court preacher in Vienna, and the 
phrase quickly passed into a proverb. 


I1V—Marriage in Haste 


10 
Make haste in buying land, but not in taking 
a wife. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63a. (c. 
450) Joun Ray includes this in his Adagia 
Hebraica, p. 403 (1678) with the rendering, 
“Make haste when you are purchasing a field ; 
but when you are to marry a wife, be slow.” 

Be not hastie to marry, it is better to haue one 
plough going, then two cradells: and more profit 
to haue a barne filled then a bedde. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 229. (1580) 

It’s better to have two ploughs going than one 
cradle. 

Epwarp Warp, Female Policy, p. 82. (1716) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 905. (1732) 


11 
All firie hast to wed, it soone rebateth. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2, (1546) 
Haste in wedding som man thinkth his owne 
auayle, 
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—— 


Whan haste proueth a rod made for his own 
tayle. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
When men will needis mary, 
I see now, how wisdome and haste maie varie. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 


1 
Whichever you do you will repent it. (ὅ ἄν 
αὐτῶν ποιήσῃς, μεταγνώσῃ.) 

SocRATES, when asked whether or not ἃ man 
should marry. (c. 400 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Socrates. Sec. 33. 

He who would marry is on the road to repentance. 
(yauew ὃς ἐθέλει, els μετάνοιαν ἔρχεται.) 

PHILEMON, Fragments. Frag. 105. (c. 300 8. 6.) 
Nobody marries who doesn’t repent of it. 

(Nus ne se marie qui ne s’en repenté.) 

Unxnown, La Chastelaine de Saint Gille, 1. 53. 
(c. 1250) Montaicton, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
i, 137. 

Leaste in making hastie choise, leasure for re- 
pentaunce shuld folow. 

PAINTER,Palace of Pleasure, i, 115. (1566) 
Bargains made in speed are commonly repented 
at leisure. 

GEORGE PEtTTIE, Petite Pallace, ii, 61. (1576) 
Hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iv, 1, 18. (1591) 
She was afrayde to match in haste least shee 
might repent at levsure. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart) ,xi, 86. (1592) 
Marry too soon, and you’ll repent too late. 

THOMAS ΒΑΝΡΟΙΡΗ, The Jealous Lovers. Act 
v, sc. 2, (1632) 

Marriage leapeth up upon the saddle, and re- 
pentance upon the crupper. 

Nicnornas Linc, ed., Politeuphuia, p. 35. (1597) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 3372 (1732), with 
“soon after” before “repentance.” 

Marry in haste and repent at leisure. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 47. (1670) Ray 
takes this from the Italian, “Chi si marita 
in fretta, stenta adagio,” or “Chi erra in 
fretta, a bell’ agio si penta.” A proverb in 
many languages, The French say, “Qui se 
marie ἃ la hate, se repent ἃ loisir”’; the Ger- 
mans, “Heirathen in Eile, bereut man mit 
Weile”’; the Spaniards, “Antes qui té cases, 
Mira lo que haces”; the Dutch, “Haast get- 
rouwd, lang berouwd.” So frequently used in 
English that only variants need be noted 

In hasty recklessness men often marry, 

And afterwards repent it all their lives. 

(Par un prompt désespoir souvent on se marie, 
Qu’on s’en repent aprés tout le temps de sa vie.) 

Mo ikre, Les Femmes Savantes. Act v, sc. 4, 
1. 89. (1672) 

And sure all marriage in repentance ends. 

Drypven, Don Sebastien: Epilogue. (1690) 
Grief often treads upon the heels of pleasure, 
Marry’d in haste, we oft repent at leisure; 
Some by experience find these words misplaced. 
Marry’d at leisure, they repent in haste. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
They “repent at leisure who marry at random.” 

R. H. Barnam, The Ingoldsby Legends: Aunt 
Fanny. (1842) 
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My mother says men are deceivers, 
And never, I know, will consent ; 
She says girls in a hurry to marry, 
At leisure repent. 
SAMUEL Lover, Ask and Have. (c. 1842) 
She had married in haste, and repented, not at 
leisure, but with equal rapidity. 
JAMES Payn,Thicker than Water.Ch.31.(1883) 
Marry in haste, repent in the suburbs. 
Unxknown,Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanack .(1906) 


᾿ V—Marriage and Love 


Servant in love, and lord in mariage. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 65. (c. 1386) 

They dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake. 
Pore, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 103. (1714) 
Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes 

better than the dinner. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 47 (1820) 


3 
They that marry where they do not love, will 
love where they do not marry. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 6. 
(1642) 
Where there’s marriage without love, there will 
be love without marriage. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. 
There can be only one end to marriage without 
love, and that is love without marriage. 
CHURTON COLLINS, Aphorisms. (c. 1905) 


4 
They that mary for love, shall lead their life 
in sorrow. 

Ricuarp Hyrpg, tr., Instruction of a Christen 
W oman, sig. N ij. (1540) A rendering of the 
Spanish proverb, “Quien se casa por amores, 
Ha de vivir con dolores.” 

Fonde weddyng, for loue, as good onely to flee. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. ii. (1546) 

All who marry for love either beat their wives or 
run away from them. 

Louis N. Parker, Disraeli. Act i. (1911) 

A love-match is generally a failure and a money- 
match is always a mistake. 

GreorcE NorMan Douctas, South Wind. Ch. 
11. (1917) 

Marriage is the Keeley cure for love’s intoxication. 

HELEN Rowtanp, Love Letters of a Cynic. (c. 
1920) 


5 
If you are honestly devoted to one woman. 
then bow your head and submit your neck to 
the yoke. (Si tibi simplicitas uxoria, deditus 
uni | est animus, summitte caput cervice 
parata | ferre iugum.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 206. (c. A.D. 120) 
Ther as myn herte is set, ther wol I wyve. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Clerkes Tale, 
Ἰ. 116. (c. 1388) 
Never Marry but for Love; but see that thou 
lov’st what is lovely. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
79. (1693) 
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᾿ 
Marriage is three parts love and seven parts 
forgiveness of sins. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
ii. (1906) 


2 
Love is often a fruit of marriage. (L’amour 
est souvent un fruit de mariage.) 

Mo tre, Sganarelle. Sc. i, }. 54. (1660) 
Marrying to increase love is like gaming to be- 
come rich; you only lose what little stock you 
had before. 

Wittiam WYCHERLEY, The Country Wife. Act 

iv. (1675) 
O this Devilish thirst of Gold, which shall cause 
many to Marry where they do not fansie, relying 
upon the Sunday-Penny’s Proverb, Marry first 
and love will come afterwards. 

Poor Robin’s Almanack, Jan., 1699. 

The old family maxim, that “if she marries first, 
love will come after.” 

Eustace BupDcELL, Spectator. No. 605. (1714) 
Then you wont trust to the good old Maxim— 
“Marry first, and Love will follow.” 

Hannaw Cow ey, The Belle’s Stratagem. Act 

iii, sc. 1. (1780) 


3 

A wyse man ought to beware howe he weddeth 
a fayre woman, for euery man wil desire to 
haue her loue. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 26. (1477) 

Such as marie but to a faire face, tie themselues 
oft to a foule bargain. 

ROBERT GREENE, Never too Late. (1590) Works 
(Grosart), viii, 36. FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 
87 (1732) has, “Α fair Face, and a foul Bar- 
gain.” 

I see no marriages fail sooner than such as are 
concluded for beauty’s sake. 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 

Some ladies are too beauteous to be wed, 
For where’s the man that’s worthy of their bed? 

Epwarp Younc, Love and Fame. Satire vi, 1. 
83. (1728) Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack, 1746. 

You cannot pluck roses without fear of thorns, 
Nor enjoy a fair wife without danger of horns. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

If you marry a beautiful woman, you marry 

trouble. 

Grorce Herzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 180. (1936) 
An American variant is, “To marry a woman 
for her beauty is like buying a house for its 
coat of paint.” 


4 

He who marries for love, in the night-time 

hath pleasure, in the day-time sorrow. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 10. (1666) 

Who marrieth for love without money hath good 

nights and sorry days. 

-Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1670) 
Who marrieth for Love without Money, hath 
merry Nights and sorry Days. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5710. (1732) 
An sal in which Fuller found the right 
word. 
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ViI—Marriage for Money 


5 
Whoever marries a woman for her money will 
have disreputable children. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, {0.70a.(c.450) 


6 
His body bartered for the dower’s sake. 
(πεπραμένον τὸ σῶμα Ths φερνῆς ἔχων.) 

Evuripipes, Phaéthon. Frag. 775, Nauck. (c. 410 
B.C.) Quoted by Ptrutarcu, Moralia: 
Whether Vice Causes Unhappiness. Sec. 498A. 

I sold myself for a dowry. (Dote imperium 
vendidi.) 

PLautus, Asinaria, |. 87. (c. 200 B.c.) Doubt- 
less adapted from the fragment from the 
Phaethon of Euripides. A similar Latin prov- 
erb is, “Dotem accepi, imperium perdidi” (1 
accepted a dowry and lost an empire). 

It is a common saying, That where entereth in 
the riche dowrye, there goeth out the free libertye. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civilie Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 7. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

He that marries for wealth, sells his liberty. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 785. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2238. (1732) A 
variant is, “Who wives for a dower resigns 
his own power.” See also Dowry. 


7 
How can hir purs for profite be delitefull, 
Whose person and properties be thus spitefull ? 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A foule olde riche widowe, whether wed would 
ye, 
Or a yonge fayre mayde, beyng poore as ye be? 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. 
Old Women’s Gold is not ugly. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2730. (1732) 
I had rather marry a woman I loved in her smock 
than widow Prim if she had her weight in gold 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
8 
Matrimony, quasi matter of money. 
Ben Jonson, The Magnetick Lady. Act iv, sc 
3. (1632) 
Too often matrimony is a mere matter of money 
KENNICK AND BICKNELL, You Naughty, 
Naughty Man. (1866) 


9 

His old brass will buy you a new pan. An en- 
couragement to a young woman to marry an 
old wealthy man: because his riches will get 
her a new husband, when he shall die. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 163. (1721) 
The Dutch say, on the other hand, “Who 
weds a sot to get his cot, Will lose the cot 
and keep the sot.” 

Her beauty was sold for an old man’s gold— 

She’s a bird in a gilded cage. 

ARTHUR J. Lams, A Bird in a Gilded Cage. 
(1900) Music by Harry von Tizzer. 

She would have to go on being a girl in a golden 
cage. 

saree Hever, No Wind of Blame. p. 75. 

1932) 
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1 

O thrice ill-starred is he who marries when 
he is poor! (ὦ τρισκακοδαίμων, ὅστις ὧν πένης 
γαμεῖ.) 

MENANDER, Plocius. Frag. 404K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Where nought is to wed with, wise men flee the 
clog. 

ΤΗΝ Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 335. (1605) 
He that is needy when he is married, shall be 
rich when he is buried. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 229. (1633) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 48. (1670) 
He that is needy, when he is married, shall scarce 
be rich, when he is buricd. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2183. (1732) 


2 
You’d marry a midden for muck. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1678) 

To marry a mixen for the sake of the muck To 
marry an undesirable person for money. 

CHARLOTTE S. BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
597. (1883) 

3 

I prefer a man without money to money with- 
out a man. (ζητεῖν ἄνδρα χρημάτων δεόμενον 
μᾶλλον ἣ χρήματα ἀνδρός.) 

THEMISTOCLES, when, of two suitors for his 
daughter’s hand, he chose the likely man in 
preference to the rich one. (c. 490 B.c.) See 
Piurarcn, Lives: Themistocles. Ch. 18. C1- 
cERO, De Officiis, ii, 20, 71, renders it, “Ego 
vero malo virum, qui pecunia egeat, quam 
pecuniam, quae viro.” 

It wasn’t to money you married me, but to a 
man. (Non tu me argento dedisti nuptum, sed 
viro.) 

PLautus, Stechus, 1. 134. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Is the counsayle of Themistocles altogether re- 
jected, who willeth men rather to marry their 
daughters to a man that wanteth mony, then to 
mony yt wanteth a man to use it? 

GrorGE Petriz, Petite Pallace: Icilius and 
Virginia, p. 107. (1576) 

Be married to a man rather than mony. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: Icilius and 

Virginia, p. 125 


4 
Moni mon for londe, Whyeth to shonde, quoth 
Hendyng. 
Proverbs of Hendyng, in Reliquiae Antiquae 
(1841) i, 115. (c. 1320) 
Marry not an old crony, or a fool, for money. 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ili, mem. 7. (1621) 
For a little land, take a fool by the hand. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 99. (1639) 
Many a one for land takes a fool by the hand. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 56. (1678) 
FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 6263. (1732) The 
French phrase is, of course “Mariage de 
convenance” (A marriage for monetary con- 
siderations) 


Marry for money, and starve for love. 
aa Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanac, p. 29. 
1906 
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Nit Barnes: Keep Your Own Rank 


Like blood, like goods, and like age, 
Make the happiest marriage. 

JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 28. (1639) 
ROBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, p. 266. 
(1681) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6184. 
(1732) The Germans say, “Gleiches Blut, 
gleiches Gut, und gleiche Jahre, Machen die 
besten Heirathspaare.” 

Like blood, like gold, and like age. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 483. (1940) 


No bride for me of folk too high for me. (οὐκ 
ἐξ ἐμαντοῦ μειζόνων γαμεῖν θέλω.) 
Evuripiwes, Rhesus, |. 168. (c. 450 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 1. 
By a prouerbe auncyent, “A lout to wedde a ladye 
is an inconuenyent.” 
Henry BrapsHaw, The Life of Saint Werburge 
of Chester, p. 43. (1513) 
For any man to match above his rank 
Is but to sell his liberty. 
MASSINGER AND DEKKER, The Virgin Martir. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1622) 
Go down the ladder when thou marriest a wife; 
go up when thou choosest a friend. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 400. (1678) 
Marry above your match, and you get a master. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 252. (1721) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1740. 
If a man marries a queen, it oughtn’t to make him 
a two-spot. 
ἢ Ο. Henry, Hearts and Crosses. (1907) 


Let like mate with like; the ill-matched never 
agree. (Par pari iugator coniunx; quidquid 
inpar, dissidet. ) 

SOLON, Aphorism. (c. 575 B.C.) Quoted by Αυ- 

SONIUS, Septem Sapientum Sententiae, 1. 30. 
Let like meet and mate with like. (Ut coeat par 
iungaturque pari.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 25. 20 8.c.) 
If you would be wedded fitly, wed your equal. 
(Siqua voles apte nubere, nube pari.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. ix, 1. 32. (c. 10 B.C.) 

Let everyone marry an equal. (Casadla con su 
igual.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1615) 
Marry with your match. (Si vis nubere, nube 
pari.) 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 230. (1639) 
Only equals should mate. 


O. Henry, Blind Man’s Holiday. (1910) 
9 


Keep your own rank. (τὴν κατὰ σαυτὸν Eda.) 
PitTacus, when asked whether it was better 
to marry a woman of one’s own rank, or 
one of a higher station. (c. 700 8.c.) The story 
as told by CaLtimacnuus, Epigrams. No. 1, 
is that a stranger once approached Pittacus, 
one of the Seven Sages, and said, “Reverend 
Father, two marriages invite me. One lady is 
my equal in wealth and blood: the other 
is above my station. Which should I lead to 
the altar?” Pittacus told him to go watch 
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some boys who were spinning tops and listen 
to what they were saying. The boys were 
crying to each other, “Keep your own rank,” 
or “Keep your own place,” and the phrase 
passed into a proverb. Suidas says it was 
attributed to the Pythian oracle. 
Sage, in sooth, was he who first pondered this 
truth in his mind and with his tongue gave it 
utterance—-that to marry in one’s own degree is 
far the best. (τὸ κηδεῦσαι καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀριστεύει 
μακρῷ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, |. 890. (c. 470 
B.C.) 

Keep to your own side. (ἔλαυνε τὸν σαντοῦ 
δρόμον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 25. (423 B.c.) A 
variation of the proverb attributed to Pit- 
tacus. 

Mary thy lyke. (Aequalem tibi uxorem quaere.) 

ErasMvs, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. viii, No. 1. 
(1508) Taverner, tr. (1550) 

Shinny on your own side. 
O. Henry, A Little Local Color. (1910) 
Stick to your class. 

AGATHA Caristiz, The Tuesday Club Murders. 

Ch. 13. (1933) 


1 

In our country we say, There’s no match like 
that made between the pear and the cheese. 
(Encores dict on en nostre pays de vache, 
qu il ne feut oncques ter mariage, qu’est de la 
poyre ἃ du fromaige.) 

5 RaBELais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1548) 


When doorways match and houses pair, 
A marriage may be settled there. 
(Mén tang ‘hu tul, hang hsia ch‘eng hun p‘ei.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2176. (1875) 


VilI—Marriage: January and May 


3 

That she, this mayden, which that Maius 
highte, . . . 

Shal wedded be unto tbis Ianuarie. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 449. (c. 1386) In 1. 642, Chaucer 
writes, “Thilke day That Ianuarie hath 
wedded fresshe May.” 

For it ne fit not vnto fresshe May 
Forto be coupled to colde Januari. 

Joun Lypcate, Temple of Glas, p. 7. (c. 1400) 
When I loked apon her husbond with his white 
hedde and horye berde I judged Janiary and 
May to be copled together. 

WILLiAM ΘΡΕΙΜΑΝ, A Dialogue Between Two 

Travellers, p. 94. (c. 1580) 
In fayth doth frozen Janus double face, 
Such fauour finde, to match with pleasant Maye. 

Tuomas HowE Lt, Deuises, i, ij. (1581) 

Is not this a prettie world? Ianuary and May 
make a match? 

Unxnown, Wit of a Woman. Sc. 11. (1604) 
You doe wrong to Time, enforcing May to em- 
brace December. 

Tuomas DEKKER, The Seuen Deadly Sinnes of 

London, p. 44. (1606) 
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Yonder goes cold December match’d with May. 
SAMUEL Rowtanps, A Paire of Spy-Knaves, 
p. 7. (ς. 1620) 
Lustfull he was, at forty needs must wed, 
Old January will have May in bed. 
Musarum Deliciae (Hotten), i, 103. (1656) 
When asthmatic January weds buxom May. 
RosBert BUCHANAN, The Coming Terror, p. 167. 
(1891) 
When my hair has all turned gray, 
Will you kiss me then and say, 
That you love me in December as you do in May ? 
JAMES J. WALKER, Will you Love Me in De- 
cember as You Do in May? (1905) 


Men sholde wedden after hir estaat, 
For youthe and elde is often at debaat. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 
1. 43. (c. 1386) 


5 
He’s put a new tip on an old plough. (ἰστοβοῆϊ 
γέροντι νέαν ποτίβαλλε κορώνην.) 

Evusesius, Chronicle, quoting an oracle, refer- 

ring to an old man marrying a young wife. 
(c. 325) 
A young maid married to an old man is like a 
new house thatched with old straw. 

JAMES HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
An old man who weds a buxom young maiden, 
biddeth fair to become a freeman of Bucking- 
ham. ... The fabricator of this proverb, by a 
freeman of Buckingham, meant a cuckold. 

Francis GrosE, A Provincial Glossary: Bucks, 

p. 152. (1787) 
A young woman married to an old man must be- 
have like an old woman. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.305.(1855) 


As Venus and Saturne are at continual warre 
the one with the other, so the old coupled 
with the yong, never agree together. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 5. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction! what 
says the almanac to that? 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, ii, 4, 289. (1598) 
The Prince’s comment when he sees Fal- 
staff making advances to Doll Tearsheet. 


An old wise man’s shadow is better than ἃ 
young buzzard’s sword. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 95, (1640) 
Better have an old Man to humour, than a young 
Rake to break your Heart. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 903. (1732) 


8 

Many yeres sens my mother saide to me 

Her elders would saie: it is better to be 

An te mans darling than a yong mans war- 
yng. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A “warling” is one who is despised or dis- 
liked. Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 

- (1738) 

I see by my neighbours, it is better being an olde 
mans darling than a young mans worldiing. 

NIcHOLAS Breton, Works, ii, 12. (1602) 
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Better an old man’s darling, than a young man’s 
wonderling, say the Scots, warling, say the Eng- 
lish. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 74, (1721) 
Better be an old man’s darling, 

Than become a young man’s slave. 

J. R. Prancne, Extravaganzas, v, 206. (1842) 
The majority of girls would rather be a young 
man’s slave than an old man’s darling. 

E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 

ried. Ch. 5. (1886) 


1 
Ever the young wife betrayeth the old hus- 
band, and she that had thee not in thy flower, 
will despise thee in thy fall. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. ii. (1616) ᾿ 
Old men, when they marry young women, are 
said to make much of death. 
RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 
An old man marrying a young girl is like buying 
a book for some one else to read. 
H. W. THomeson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 484. (1940) 


2 

It is better for a young woman to have her 
side pierced with an arrow than to have an 
old husband. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. vi, Apol. 2. (c. 1258) 
They asked an old man why he did not marry. He 
replied, “I don’t care for old women.” “Then 
marry a young one,” they said. “Nay,” he re- 
joined, “when I who am old do not like old 
women, how is it possible for a young woman 
to like me, an old man?” 

ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. vi, Apologue 8. 

Colonel Atwit: He’s devilish old, and she’s very 
young. 

Lady Answerall: Why, they call that a match of 
the world’s making. 

ne Notable: What if he had been young and she 
old? 

Neverout: Why, miss, that would have been a 
match of the devil’s making; but when both are 
young, that’s a match of God’s making. 

; Swift, Polite Conversaiton. Dial. i. (1738) 


For every marriage then is best in tune, 
When that the wife is May, the husband June. 
ROWLAND WATKyYNS, To the Most Courteous 
and Fair Gentlewoman, Mrs. Ellinor Wil- 
ltams. (c. 1662) 


; IX—Marriage: Re-Marriage 


Do not cook in the pot thy friend has used. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 112b. (c. 
450) Don’t marry a divorced woman while 
her husband is alive. 
Good women will not drink the tea of two 
families. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 384. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Frequent re-marriage gives room for scandal. 
(Habent locum maledicti crebrae nuptiae.) 
Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.260.(c.43 B.C.) 
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The woman who marries many is disliked by 
many. (Mulier quae multis nubit multis non 
placet.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 381. 
Marriage is a very good thing, but I think it’s a 
mistake to make a habit of it. 

F Mavucuam, The Mixture as Before, p.66.(1940) 


In second husband let me be accurst! 
None wed the second but who killed the first. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 189. (1600) 


7 
The second wife always sits on the right knee. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britchrs, 
p. 484. (1940) 
There’s no help for misfortune but to marry again 
Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, p. 490 


X—Marriage: Omens 


8 
Monday for wealth, Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all: 
Thursday for crosses, Friday for losses, 
Saturday no luck at all. 

JoHN Brann, Popular Antiquities. (1777) 
Marry Monday, marry for wealth; 
Marry Tuesday, marry for health; 

Marry Wednesday, the best day of all. 
Marry Thursday, marry for crosses; 
Marry Friday, marry for losses; 

Marry Saturday, no luck at all. 

J. O. HaLiiwe Lt, Nursery Rhymes of England. 
(1842) “Rice for good luck, and bauchles 
[old shoes} for bonnie bairns” is a Scottish 
proverb, referring to the custom of throw- 
ing rice and old shoes at weddings. 


9 
They that marry in green, 
Their sorrow is soon seen. 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land, p. 341. (1847) “Green has been con- 
nected by superstition with calamity and 
sorrow.” It is also the color of jealousy, and 
when a girl marries before her elder sisters 
it is said, “She has given them green stock. 
ings.” 

10 

If you give weight to proverbs, it’s bad luck 
to marry in May, so the common people say 
(Si te proverbia tangunt, | mense malum Maic 
nubere volgus ait.) 

Ovip, Fast. Bk. v, 1. 489. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iv, 9, who gives the Latin 
form of the proverb as “Mense Maio nubun! 
malae.” Ovid’s lines have been expanded into 
a jingle, “Proverbs teach and common peo 
ple say It’s ill to marry in the month o! 
May.” The usual English form is, “Marry 
in May, Repent alway,” or “Marry in May 
you'll rue it for aye.” The Germans say, “In 
Mai gehen Huren und Buben zur Kirche’ 
(In May whores and rascals go to church) 

The proverb saies .. . Of all the moneths ’ti: 
worst to wed in May. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack: Ma‘ 
(1675) . 

[We] were married on the 29th of Apnil 
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MARTYR 


on account of the dread that we had of being 
married in May, for it is said, “Of marriages in 
May, The bairns die of a decay.” 

Joun Gatt, Annals of the Parish. Ch. 6. (1821) 
Mrs. Talbot, in this month, in spite of Ovid’s 
declaration, that “the girls were good for nought 
who wed in May,” was to be married. 

FREDERICK CHAMIER, Jom Bowling. Ch. 57. 

(1841) Ovid’s verse is sometimes given the 
reading, “Mense malas Maio nubere” (May 
is the month to marry bad wives). 

From marriages in May, All bairns die and decay. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 48. (1846) 
May birds are aye cheeping. This refers to the 
common superstition against marrying in... 
May, the children of which marriages are said 

to ‘die of decay.’ 

Histop, The Proverbs of Scotland,p.223.(1862) 
The ancient proverb still lives on the lips of the 
people of Scotland and the Borders—Marry in 
May, Rue for ave. 

WILLIAM HENDERSON, Notes on the Folk-Lore 

of the Northern Counties, p. 34. (1866) 
To wed in May is to wed poverty. 
T. 8. TuHistLEToN-Dver, English Folk-Lore, 
p. 257. (1878) 
Children born in the month of May require great 
care in bringing up. for ‘May chickens come 
cheeping.’ 

S. Ο. ἄγου, Household Tales, ἢ. 116. (1895) 
Married in May will soon decay. 

; J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 93 (1917) 


You’ve picked an unlucky day for changing 
your name. (Ne hodie malo cum auspicio 
nomen commutaveris. ) 
PLAUTUS, Asinaria, 1. 373. (c. 200 B.C.) 
To change the name and not the letter 
Is a change for the worse and not for the better. 
CHaMBERS, Book of Days. Vol. i, p. 723. (1863) 


2 
Who marries between the sickle and the 
scythe will never thrive. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352. (1678) 
They that wive Between sickle and scythe Shall 
never thrive. 

Joun Gryve, Jr., A Norfolk Garland, p. 16. 

(1872) 


If you marry in Lent you will live to repent. 
Unknown, Notes and Queries. Ser. i, vol. ii, 
p. 259. (1850) 
The double fees of Lent, and the ill-luck sup- 
posed to follow a couple united during the 
penitential forty days. 
Mrs. Linnagus Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 
18. (1876) 


MARTYR 


4 
The noble army of martyrs. 
Book of Common Prayer: Te Deum. (c. 1548) 


5 
And, if thou deye a martir, go to hevene. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 623. (c. 1380) 
He that dies a martyr proves that he is not a 
knave, but by no means that he is not a fool. 
C. Ὁ, Corron, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 410. (1820) 


6 
I came from martyrdom into this peace. (E 
venni dal martiro a questa pace.) 
Dante, Paradiso. Canto xv, |. 148. (c. 1300) 
Quoted by LoNGFELLow, President Garfield, 
last line. 


It is the truth of the doctrine which makes 
the martyr. (C’est la vérité de la doctrine qui 
fait le martyre! ) 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, La Tentation de Saint- 
Antoine. Pt. iii. (1874) 


8 
He that bringeth himself into needless danger. 
is the devil’s martyr. 

THoMAS FuLier. The Holy War. BK. ii, ch. 
29. (1639) Referred to as “the unhappy 
Dutch proverb.” 

Who perisheth in needless danger is the devil’s 
martyr. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1678) 
Then that other fine saying, He who perishes in 
needless danger, is the Devil’s martyr. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 


9 
There’s no religion so irrational but can boast 
its martyrs. 
JosEpH GLANVILLE, The Vanity of Duogmatis- 
ing. Ch. 14. (1661) 
No Religion, but can boast of its Martyrs. 


THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3721. (1732) 
10 


Give credence to that Proverbe, That it is 
better to bee a Martyr than a Confessour. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv. 

p. 197. (1574) Young, tr. 

It is better to be a Confessour, than a Martyr. 
(Meglio ὁ esser confessore, che martire.) 

JoHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
11 
The more ye mow us down, the more quickly 
we grow; the blood of Christians 15 fresh seed. 
(Plures efficimur quotiens metimur a vobis; 
semen est sanguis Christianorum. ) 

TERTULLIAN, A pologeticus. Ch. 50. (A. pd. 197) 
The seed, the fattening of the Church was the 
biood of her slain martyrs. 

SAMUEL Purcuas, His Pilgrim, i, 168 (1625) 
The bloud of martyrs seedes the church. 

THoMAS ApDAMS, Works, p. 205. (1630) 

Of all shires in England, Staffordshire was 
the largest sown with “the seed of the church,” I 
mean, “the blood of primitive martyrs.” 

THOMAS FuLier, The Church-History οἵ 

Britain. Bk. i, ch. 4. (1655) 
The blood of martyrs is the sced of Christians. 
(Sanguis martyrum semen Christianorum.) 
BEYERLINCK, Magnum Theatrum Vitae Hu- 
manorum. (1665) 
The ancient churches and the best, 
By their own martyrs blood increas’d. 

SAMUEL Butter, Remains (1759), i, 135. (1680) 
The Inquisition has even from its own point of 
view proved generally a failure. The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the church. 

Lorp Avesury, The Pleasures of Life. Bk. ii, 

ch. 11. (1887) 


MASHER 


1 : 
The saying that hath gone current through 
all Antiquity, That it is not the suffering but 
the cause which makes a Martyr, will hold 
good still. 
SAMUEL TORSHELL, The Hypocrite Discovered. 
Pt. i, ch. 12. (1644) 
It is neither the pain, nor the place, but only the 
cause, makes a martyr. 
THOMAS FuLierR, The Church-History of 
Britain. Bk. x, ch. 4. (1655) 
It is the cause, not the death, that makes the 
martyr. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. (c. 1818) As quoted by 
O'Meara, Napoleon in Exile. 


MASHER 


2 
Black-eyed beauties . . . mashing men for 
many generations with shafts shot sideways. 
C. G. LELanp, The Gypsies, p. 108. (1882) 
Sunday-school this afternoon. Two “mashers” in 
the class. 
IsABELLA M. RITTENHOUSE, Maud, p.95.(1882) 
An aunt .. . got mashed on a Chicago drummer. 
G. W. Peck, Peck’s Bad Boy, p. 99. (1883) 
There is no young, fair masher strutting up and 
down. 
Birt Nve (Epcar Witson), Baled Hay, p. 211. 
(1884) 
It [mash] must have been derived from the 
gypsy mash (masher-ava), to allure, to entice. 
BARERE AND LELAND, English Gypsies and Their 
Language, ii, 44/1. (1889) 
I see you still have a béguin for him. You still 
have a mash on him. 
ETHEL VANCE, Reprisal, p. 280. (1942) 


MASTER 
See also Servant 


3 
The light of the house I deem to be the pres- 
ence of its master. (ὄμμα γὰρ δόμων νομέζω 
δεσπότου παρουσίαν.) 

ArEscuyLus, The Persians, |. 169. (472 B.C.) 
The Master absent, and the house dead. 

GrorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 939. 

(1640) 


The master should bring honor to his house, 
not the house to its master. (Nec domo 
dominus, sed domino domus honestanda est.) 
: Cicero, De O fficits.Bk.i,ch.39,sec.139.(c.45 Β C.) 


In mastery there is bondage, in bondage there 
ls mastery. (Fit in dominatu servitus, in servi- 
tute dominatus. ) 
Cicero, Pro Rege Deiotaro. Ch. 11, sec. 30. (45 
B.C.) 
Maisterie mawes the meadows down. 


DAvIp FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 


1595) 
The Captain. . keeps a high hand ower the 
country, ...and maistry, ye ken, maws the 


meadows doun. 
Scorr, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 45. (1818) 
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6 
Master within his own doores. Everyone rules 
in his own house. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Maison: Mais 
tre. (1611) Everyone is, or should be, master 
in his own house. A MAN’S HOUSE HIS CASTLE. 
see under HOUSE. 

One master in an house is enough. 
Ξ Joun ΟἸΑΚΚΕ, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 218. (1639) 


Mony man serves ἃ thanklesse master. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 78. (c. 1595) 


Better master one, than engage with ten. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 916. (1732) 


9 

Masters should be sometimes blind, and some- 

times deaf. 

are FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3376. (1732) 

In every art it is good to have a master. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 621. (1640) 

None is born Master. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 656 (1640) 

From the Italian, ““Nessuno nasce maestro.”’ 
No man is his craft’s master the first day. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 120. (1678) 
11 
Every man may not syt in the chayre. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
We cannot all be masters. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 1, 43. (1605) 

Where every nab is master, the world goes to 
wrack, 

Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 218. (1639) 

All men can’t be first. All Men can’t be masters 

THoMaS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 536, 537 
(1732) 

If I am master, and you are master, who will 
drive the asses? 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p 
71. (1852) Quoting an Arabic proverb, and 
adding, “The Gallegan proverb, ‘You a lady, 
I a lady, who shall drive the hogs a-field?’ 
(Vos dona, yo dona, quien botara 4 porca 
fora?) is only a variation of this.” 

You a lady and I a lady, who will put the sow 
out. 

D. E. Marvin, Antiquities in Proverbs, Ὁ. 31) 
(1922) Marvin cites many variants, among 
them, “I an esquire and you an esquire, who 
will harness the horses?” “1 a queen and vou 
a queen, who is to fetch the water ν᾽ “I stub- 
born and you stubborn, who is to carry the 
load?” “You a gentleman and I a gentleman 
who will milk the cow?” The Hindus say. 
“If all get into the palanquin, who will be 
the bearers ?” 

12 
Hard are the rebukes of masters. (χαλεπαὶ δὲ 
τ᾽ ἀνάκτων εἰσὶν ὁμοκλαί. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 189. (c. 850 B.C.) 

13 

Had Zimri peace, who slew his master? (Num- 
quid pax potest esse Zambri, qui interfecit 
dominum suum?) 

Old Testament: 11 Kings, ix, 31. (c. 700 B.C.) 
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1 
No man can serve two masters. (οὐδεὶς δύναται 
δυσὶ κυρίοις δουλεύειν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 24. (c. a. Dd. 50) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Nemo potest duobus dominis 
servire.” Wyclif’s rendering (1389) is, “No 
one may serue to two lordis.” 

Expect not wages from Omar, O son, when thou 
workest in the house of Zaid. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. 5, Apol. 10. (c. 1257) 

No man may wel serve tweie lordes. 
Unknown. Wricnat, Political Songs, Ὁ. 325. 
(ες. 1330) 
No man may wel serue two maistres for that one 
corumpeth that other. 

WILLIAM Caxton, tr., Jason, Ὁ. 57. (c. 1477) 
You cannot have your will . . . and Christ too; 
no man can serve two masters. 

DANIEL RocErs,Naaman, p. 166. (1642) 

We cannot serve two masters with a single heart. 

THomas Forpe, Lusus Fortunae: Episile.(1649) 
That was a wise saying of the famous Marquis 
Pescara to the Papal Legate, that it was impos- 
stble for men to serve Mars and Christ at the 
same time. 

J. R. Lowett, The Biglow Papers. Ser.i, No. 1. 

Note. (1848) 
If you to serve two masters try, 
To one or other you'll have to lie. 
(Quien a dos sefiores ha de servir, 
Al uno ha de mentir.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Milles Proverbs, 
p. 280. (1856) A Spanish proverb, cited also 
by TrRENcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
124. The impossibility of serving well two 
masters is noted in the proverbial literature 
of nearly every country. The French say, 
“Personne ne peut obier ἃ deux maitres a 
la fois”; the Turks, “He who hesitates be- 
tween two mosques, returns without prayer”; 
the Spaniards, ““He who serves two masters 
must neglect one of them.” The Italians also 
say, “Chi non vuol servir ad un sol signore, 
a molti ha da servire” (He that will not serve 
one master, will have to serve many). 

He cheats both who tries to serve two masters. 
(Deficit ambobus, qui vult servire duobus.) 

Henverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (1869) 
Men cannot serve two masters. 

BERNARD SHAW, Saint Joan. Act iv. (1924) 

“Masters two will not do.” 


The master is the one slave of the household. 
(els ἐστι δοῦλος οἰκίας ὁ δεσπότης.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 760K. (c. 300 

B.C.) See also SERVANT AND MASTER. 

Within us, and from a diseased liver, masters 
spring up. (Intus et in iecore aegro | nascuntur 
domini.) 

Perstus, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 129. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 


Whatever a master does is right, no matter 

how wrong. (Indigna digna habenda sunt, erus 
quae facit.) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 200. (c. 200 8.c.) “Iurare 

in verba magistri” (To swear by the words 

of a master) to argue in favor of a thing 


because “the master said so,” was a reference 
to the pupils of Pythagoras, and to “Magister 
dixit” (The master has said it), or the 
familiar “Ipse dixit” (He himself has said it), 
one of their maxims. 


4 
One is half master when one’s superior en- 
treats. (Dominari ex parte est cum superior 
supplicat. ) 

PusiiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.172.(c.43 B.C.) 


5 
Everything has its master. (Wu ko yu chu.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
14. (1875) 


6 
No man is good enough to be another man’s 
master. 

BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1905) 


7 

I believe it will be absolutely necessary that 
you should prevail on our future masters to 
learn their letters. 

ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. Speech, 
House of Commons, 15 July 1867, on the 
passing of the Reform Bill. Popularized as 
“We must educate our masters.” 


8 
Stick to the plaster, and you'll become a mas- 
ter. 
Tortstoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, pt. i, ch. 2. 
(1865) Dole, tr. 


‘‘Many masters,” quoth the toad to the har- 

row when every tine turned her over. 
UNKNOWN, Fecunda Ratis. (c. 1075) 

Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the 

harrow, when every tooth gac her a tig. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 

A MASTER SHOULD FIRST MASTER HIMSELF, see 

under SELF-CONTROL. 


II—Master: Like Master, Like Man 


; See also Servant and Master 
0 


If the abbot sings well, the novice is not far 
behind him. (Si bien canta el abad, no le va 
en zaga el monacillo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 25. (1615) 
The French have the same proverb, “Si l’abbé 
chante bien, le novice se mettre vite a |’uni- 
son” (If the abbot sings well, the novice soon 
puts himself in harmony), or “Le moine 
répond comme I’abbé chante” (The monk re- 
sponds as the abbot sings), of which the 
Spanish equivalent is, “Como canta el abad, 
responde el monacillo.” 

Such as the abbot is, such is the monk. 

ΤΟΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale. (1666) 

To a bad chaplain a bad sacristan. (A mal capel- 
lan, mal sacristan.) 

CHar_es Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 231. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “Tel chapelain, tel sacristan.” 

When the abbot has dice in his pocket the con- 
vent will play. : 

J. L. Mottey, The Rise of the Dutch Republic 
Ch. 1. (1860) Quoted as a Dutch proverb. 
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1 
An ill master makes bad scholars. 
Joun CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 238. (1639) 


As the common saying is, while the mistres 
plaieth, the mayd strayeth. 
STEFANO GUAzZzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 41. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Hackney mistress, hackney maid. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 217. (1639) 
Ray, p. 99; FuLier, No. 1780. 
3 
Better speak to the master than the man. 
WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour, p. 498. (1661) 


4 

As with the servant, so with his master; as 
with the maid, so with her mistress. (Sicut 
servus, sic dominus eius: sicut ancilla, sic 
domina. eius.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxiv, 2. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The Latin proverb, ‘Like mistress, like maid” 
is usually given in the form, “Qualis hera, 
tales pedisaeque.” 

As the master is, so the servant. (Plane qualis 
dominus, talis et servus.) 

PeTRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 58. (c. A.D. 60) 

Such capetein, such retenue. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 
2421. (c. 1390) 

Like lorde, like chapelain. 

Joun Baye, Kynge Johan. (c. 1546) 

Lyke men lyke maister, according to the prouerbe. 

NicoLtas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Paraphrase upon 
the Newe Testament: Luke, xxiii. (1548) 

The old proverbe is true, ... “such a master, 
such a servant.” 

JoHN Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials. Bk. iii, 
ch. 23. (1554) 

Like master, like man. 

ULPIAN FuULWELL, Like Will to Like. (1568) In 
Hazuitr, Old Plays, iii, 330. A proverb in 
many languages. The Italians say (as quoted 
by FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34), “Tal pa- 
trone, tal servitore’; the French, “A tel 
seigneur, tels serviteurs”; the Germans, “Wie 
der Herr, so der Diener,” or “Wie der Herr, 
so der Knecht; wie die Frau, so die Magd”; 
the Spaniards, “Qual el sefior, tal el criado,” 
and so on. In English it has been so widely 
used that only a few variants need be noted. 

Such maister, such man, and such mistris such 
mayde, 
Such husband and huswife, such houses arrayed. 

THomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Hushandrie: April’s Abstract. (1573) 

Such Mistris, such Nan, such Maister, such Man. 

Tuomas Tusser, April’s Abstract. 

If the proverbe be true, That like man like mais- 
ter, and that a fishe beginneth first to smell at 
the head, there is no doubt, but the faultes of our 
servantes will be layed uppon us. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
Pp. 102. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Such master, such servant. (Tel maitre, tel valet.) 

M. Crmser, of the Bibliothéque Royale. See 
Mrurinr, Trésor des Sentences. (1607) 


My name is Trimtram, forsooth; look, what my 
master does, I used to do the like. 

MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY, A Faire Quarrell. Act 

ii, sc. 2. (1617) 
Trim, tram, hang master, hang man! 

MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY, The Spanish Gypsy. 

Act iv, sc. 3. (1653) 
Trimm tramm, like master like man. 

James HowFELt, English Proverbs, p. 13.(1659) 
This master of mine . . . is a bedlam, . . . and 
I am the greater coxcomb of the two, .. . if the 
proverb be true that says, “like master, like man.” 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quéxote. Bk. ii, ch 

10. (1620) 
Tis an old saying, Like master, like man; why 
not as well, Like mistress, like maid? 

GEORGE FARQUHAR, Love and a Bottle. Act i. 

sc. 1. (1699) 
She called me d——d nigger, and say like massa 
like man. 

Marryvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 19. (1830) 
They say, “Like master, like man”; and I mav 
add, “Like lady, like maid.” Lady Hercules was 
fine, but her maid was still finer. 

FREDERICK MArryatT, Poor Jack. Ch. 1. (1840) 
What the master is, that will the men be, with- 
out overmuch taking thought on his part. 

Mrs. GASKELL, North and South. Ch. 15.(1855) 


5 

Dogs, according to the old adage, become like 
their mistresses. (κύνες κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν 
οἱαίπερ αἱ δέσποιναι γίγνονται.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 563C. (c 
375 B.c.) The figurative meaning of the 
proverb is, “As the mistress is, so will the 
servants be,” or “As the ruler is, so appear 
the subjects.” 

As the mistress, so is the dog. (οζαπερ ἡ δέσποινα. 
tola χὴ κύων.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. v, epis. 11. (55 Β.ς.) 
The Spanish form is, “Qual el duefo, tal el 
perro” (As the master, so the dog). 


IlJ—Master: The Eye of the Master 


Continual vigilance, rigorous method, what 
we call “the eye of the master,” work wonders. 
CarLYLeE, Past and Present. Bk. ii, ch. 10.(1843) 


7 
The forehead is better than the hindhead. 
(Frons occipitio prior est.) 

Cato THE CENSOR, De Agricultura. Ch. 4. (c. 
170 B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 19, 
who calls it “that celebrated ancient agricul- 
tural adage,” its meaning being that, on a 
farm especially, the work is better done be- 
fore the master’s face than behind his back. 

The master’s countenance produces more than the 
back of his head. (Frons domini plus prodest 
quam occipitium.) 

PLINY, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xviii, ch. 5, sec. 
6. (c. A.D. 77) 


8 
He who sleeps over his shop brings four eyes 
into the business. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


384. 
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The master’s eye is the second spring. 
CuaMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 519. Egyptian. 


1 
The eyes and footsteps of the master are 
things most salutary to the land. (Oculos et 
vestigia domini, res agro saluberrimas. ) 
Lucius Junis CoLUMELLA, De Re Rustica. Bk. 
iv, sec. 18. (c. A.D. 65) 
The master’s eye is the best fertilizer, as the say- 
ing is. (Maiores fertilissimum in agro oculum do- 
mini, esse dixerunt.) 
PLINY THE E vpER, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xviii, 
sec. 84. (c. A.D. 77) 
The steppe of the husbande [farmer] maketh a 
fatte donghyll. 
R. Wuitrorp, Werke for Householders, sig. FS. 
(1537) 
The dust that falls from the master’s shoes is the 
best compost to manure ground. 
THOMAS FULLER, Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 7.(1642) 
The best Compost for the Lands 
Is the wise Masters Feet, and Hands. 
Rospert Herrick, The Country Life. (1648) 
The master’s footsteps fatten the soyle. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 10. (1659) 
The masters footsteps fatten the field. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 206. (1666) 
The Spanish form is, “El pie del duefio, es- 
tierco para la heredad” (The foot of the mas- 
ter manures the field). 
The master’s foot is the best foulzie. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 308.(1721) 
No dung like the master’s foot. 
MARGERY SHARP, The Stone of Chastity, p. 273. 
(1940) 


2 
The Eye of a Master will do more Work than 
both his Hands. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1744. Repeated in 1755. The Germans 
say, ‘Das Auge des Herrn schafft mehr als 
seine beiden Hande.” 

She was wont to say, “The eye of a master does 
more work than both his hands,” accordingly in 
house or warehouse her active supervision kept 
other hands from idling. 

ISABELLA BANKS, Manchester Man. Ch. 14. 

: (1876) 
Not to oversee Workmen, is to leave them 
your Purse open. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3685.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1751. The Spanish 
form is, “Obreros a no ver, dineros a perder” 
(Workmen not watched, money lost). 


4 
One eye of the master’s sees more than ten of 
the servants. 
Georce Herspert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 689. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
One Eye of the Master’s, sees more than Ten of 
the Man’s. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3749.(1732) 
The Italians say, “Pit vede un occhio del 
padrone che quattro del servitore.” 


5 
The master sees better than any one else in 


MASTER 


his own affairs. (Dominum videre plurimum 
in rebus suis.) 

Puarprus, Fables. Bk. ii, fable 8. (c. 25 B.c.) 
Phaedrus says, There is nothing, for seeing, like 
the eye of the master. As for me, I would add 
also the eye of the lover. (Phédre dit: ... I 
nest, pour voir, que Poeil du maitre. Quant ἃ 
moi, j’y mettrois encor ]’cil de l’amant.) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: L’ail du Maitre. Bk. tv, 

fab. 21. (1668) 
The master, as the tale declares, 
Looks sharpest in his own affairs. 
Smart, Phaedrus’ Fables, ii, 8. (1765) 


6 

I like the answer which is attributed to the 
Persian. The king, you know, had happened 
on a good horse, and wanted to fatten him 
as speedily as possible. So he asked one who 
was reputed clever with horses what is the 
quickest way of fattening a horse. “The mas- 
ter’s eye,” replied the man. (ὅτι deorérou 
ὀφθαλμός.) 

ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ, Oeconomicus. Ch. xii, sec. 20. (ς. 
375 B.C.) Quoted by ARISTOTLE (?), Oecon- 
omica, i, vi, 3. (c. 300 B.C.) 

I take care of myself, but a worthless slave takes 
care of the horse. (Ego me curo, equum nihili 
servos.) 

SABINUS Masurius, Memoriali. Bk. vii. (c. 2 
B.c.) The reply of a plump man riding on 
a thin horse, when asked why he was better 
cared for than his mount. See AuLus GEI- 
Lius, Noctes Atticae, iv, 20. Cited by Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, ii, 19, who tells the story in 
the third person, with the Latin, “Ipse se 
paceret, equum curaret servuus.” 

There is point as well as wit in the remark of the 
groom who said that nothing makes the horse so 
fat as the king’s eye. (οὐδὲν οὕτω πιαίνει τὸν ἵππον 
ws βασιλέως ὀφθαλμός.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: The Education of Chil- 
dren. Sec. 9D. (c. A.D. 95) 

The eye of the maister [maketh] a fatte horse 

RICHARD WuitrorD, Werke for Householders 
sig. F5. (1537) 

A fellow asked a philosopher, .. . “How is a 
horse made fat?” The philosopher made answer, 
“With his master’s eye,” ... meaning that the 
master should . . . take heed to the horse-keeper, 
that the horse might be well fed. 

Hucnu Latimer, Fifth Sermon on the Lord's 
Prayer (Parker Soc.), p. 394. (1552) 

Thereupon it is sayde, That the eye of the mays- 
ter fatteth the Horse: Touching whiche purpose, 
a Philosopher being askte whiche was the waye 
to make Lande bring good store of Corne: aun- 
swered, For the mayster to walke often aboute it. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iit 
p. 108. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

The eye of the maister fatteneth the horse. 
(L’occhio del patron, ingrassa il cauallo.) 

Joun Fronrio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) The 
French say, “L'il du maitre engraisse le 
cheval”; the Germans, “Des Herrn Auge 
macht das Pferd fett”; the Spaniards, “El ojo 
de] amo engorda el! caballo.” | 


MATCH 


It is the eye of the master that fatteth the horse, 
and the loue of the woeman, that maketh the 
an. 
ee JOUN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 104 (1579) 
That notable saying of the horse-keeper—noth- 
ing did so fatte the horse as the eye of the king. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 144. 
The proverbe is, The masters eye feeds the horse. 
RIcHARD BrRATMWAIT, Whimzies, p. 69. (1631) 
The master’s eye fattens the horse, and his foot 
the ground. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 488. (1640) 
The Master’s Eye makes the Horse fat. 
Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 281. (1709) 


MATCH 


1 . 
The Hero in the Paradise Lost is ... by no 
means a match for his enemies. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 297. (1712) 

Ι fancy myself ... more than a match for all 
that can happen. 

GOLDSMITH, Citizen of the World. Let.7.(1762) 
{Cromwell} was more than a match .. . for his 
foes. 

J. R. Green, A Short History of the English 

People. Ch. 7, sec. 1. (1874) 


2 
I knowe not his matche lyuynge. 
Sir THomaAS Marory, Le Morte Darthur, ii, v, 
81. (1485) 
I don’t believe there is his match anywhere. 
Mrs. GASKELL, Wives and Daughters. Vol. i, 
Ch. 21. (1866) 


3 
A match quoth Hatch, when he got his wife 
by the breech. 
JouNn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1670) 
A match quoth Jack, when he kist his dame. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 321. (1732) 


4 
The schrewe fond his macche. 
Unknown, The Miracle of St. James, in Early 
English Poetry (1862), p. 59. (c. 1305) 
He fond his mecche. 
RoBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, The Story of 
England, |. 13563, (c. 1330) 
His mache coulde he no where finde. 
Unknown, The Knight of Curtesy (Ritson), 
p. 352. (c. 1475) 
Goo feche sire Launcelot or sir Tristram and there 
shalle ye fynde your match. 
Sir THomas Matory, Le Morte Darthur Bk. 
x, ch. 54. (1485) 

How now . . . have you met with your match? 
Robert GREENE, Frier Bacon. Sc. 9. (1594) 
Hannibal . . . met with his match, and was sub- 

dued at last. 
RosBert BuRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 10. (1621) 
Well, Mr. Fainall, you have met with your match. 
Wittiam Concreve, The Way of the World. 
Act iii, sc. 7. (1700) 
ATCHES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN, see under Mar- 
RIAGE. 


MATRIMONY, see Marriage 
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MAY 


5 
May had peynted with his softe shoures 
This gardin ful of leves and of floures. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 179 (c. 1388) 
Welcome May with his flowers. 
Joun F iorio, Second Frutes, fo. 55. (1620) 
WELCOME AS FLOWERS IN May, see under WEL- 
COME. 


6 
May, that moder is of monthes glade. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
50. (c. 1380) 
And May was com, the monyth of gladnes. 
LypcaTE, Troy Book. Bk. i, 1. 1293. (1412) 
May, of myrthfull monethis quene. 
WiL_L1AM Dunbar, Golden Targe, |. 82. (1508) 
It might be the merry moneth of May. 
JoHN GRANGE, Golden A phroditis,sig.K4.(1577) 
Is not thilke the mery moneth of May? 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calendar: 
May, 1.1. (1579) 
As it fell upon a Day, 
In the merrie Month of May. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD, Ode. (1598) 
Observance to the month of merry May. 
DryveEN, Palamon and Arcite, ii, 44. (1700) 
All the year is merry May! 
W. 5. GILBERT, The Gondoliers. Act i. (1889) 


7 
Do not leave off your coat till May. (Hasta 
Mayo no te quites el sayo.) 

CorrEas, Vocabulario, p. 490. (c. 1627) An 
English jingle runs, “Who doffs his coat on a 
winter’s day, Will gladly put it on in May.” 

Leave not off a Clout, Till May be out. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6193.(1732) 

Cast ne’er a clout till May be out. 

ANDREW HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 154. 
(1832) 

If you would the doctor pay, 
Leave your flannels off in May. 

F. T. Erwortuy, The West Somerset Word- 
Book, p. 467. (1886) A North country varia- 
tion is, “If you bade [bathe] in May You'll 
soon lig [lie] in clay.” 

Till May be out leave not off a clout: or, Change 
not a clout Till May be out. 

RicHarD INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 26. (1893) 


8 
Blear-ey’d, like a May kitten. 
JOHN DrypDEN, Amphitryon. Act iii. (1690) 
May chets [children, kittens] bad luck begets. 
Rosert Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, p. 430. (1865) 
A certain unluckiness is held all England over to 
attend a May kitten as well as a May baby 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, The Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Counties of England, p. 115.(1879) 


9 
He has a hard heart who does not love in 
May. (Moult a dur cuer qui en Mai n’aime.) 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c 
1250) 
Love, whose month is ever May. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 103. 
(1595) 
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The Marchioness of S—— said . . . that though 
she could promise to be chaste in every month 
besides, she could not engage for herself in May. 
EuSTACE BLUDGELL, Spectator, 29 April, 1712. 
Of temper amorous as the first of May. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. i, 1. 2. (1847) 


1 
In the wonderfully beautiful month of May. 
(Im wundersch6nen Monat Mai.) 

HemnrIcH HEINE, Lyrische Intermezzo, i.(1823) 
The word May is a perfumed word. It is an il- 
luminated initial. It means youth, love, song. 

Η. W. Lonc¥FELtow, Journal, 1 May, 1861. 


2 

The month of May is called a “trying” month, 
to persons long ailing with critical complaints. 
It is common to say, “Ah, he’ll never get up 
May-hill!” or, “If he can climb over May- 
hill he’ll do.” 

WriuiaM Hone, Every-day Book, i, 652. (1825) 
He'll never climb May-hill. 

MIcHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 43. (1846) 
“He won’t climb up May Hill,” that is, he will 
not live through the cold spring. 

‘ J. R. WIsE, The New Forest. Ch. 16. (1863) 


A hot May makes a fat churchyard. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11.(1659) 
A snowstorm in May is worth a load of hay. 
RICHARD INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 27. (1893) 
See Inwards for other weather proverbs. 


McCOY 


4 
Get a load of this. It’s the real McCoy. 
BELLA AND SAMUEL SPEWACK, Boy Meets Girl. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (1935) The real thing, the truth. 
The real McKay. 
CHRISTOPHER Mortey, Kitty Foyle,p.27.(1939) 
That anonymous tip was certainly the McCoy. 
Η. 5. KEELER, The Sharkshin Book,p.12.(1941) 
It was It, the real thing, the McCoy. 
WILLIAM IRISH, Phantom Lady, Ὁ. 94. (1942) 
It’s a very serious thing this time.The real McCoy. 
Hucn Apoprs, Night Over the Wood, Ὁ. 157. 
(1943) 
She recognized the guttural tones . . . as the real 
McCoy, straight, so to speak, from the horse’s 
mouth. 
J. 5. Strance, Look Your Last, Ὁ. 132. (1943) 


MEAL 


5 
To leave the meal and take the bran. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 5. (1639) 


6 
Many a meal is lost for want of meat. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 


7 
Oft said the wise man, whom I erst did bery: 
Better are meales many, than one to mery. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 494. (c. 1594) Ray, 
Proverbs, p. 40. (1678) 


8 
A handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil 
in a cruse. (Nisi quamtum pugillus capere 


MEANING 


potest farinae in hydria, et paululum olei in 
lecytho. ) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xvii, 12. (c. 600 B.c.) 
The barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail. (Hydria farinae non defecit, et 
lecythus olei non est imminutus.) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xvii, 16. (c. 600 B.C.) 
The smallest grain of meal would suit my neces- 
sity better [than this pearl]. (Le moindre grain 
de mil Seroit bien mieux mon affaire.) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 20. (1664) 


9 
None but fools and fiddlers sing at their meat. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1813) 
Only fools and fiddlers sing at meals. 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii, 293. (1889) 
10 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, v, 1, 74. 
(1593) 
It is good to bee merry at meate, or meales. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 66. (1633) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 


MEAN, GOLDEN, see Moderation 
- MEANING 


I know your meaning by your winking. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 64. (1639) 
You may know his meaning by his gaping. 
JaMES HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 
They might have known their meaning by their 
mumping. 
Sir Rocer L’EstTRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 112. (1667) 
One may know your meaning by your gaping 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 
I know your meaning by your mumping. I know 
ὧν your motions and gestures what you would 
at. 
JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 183.(1721) 
12 


Worthy audience, we pray you, take things as 
they are meant. 

RicHarp Epwarps, Damon and Pithias: Pro- 
logue. (1571) 


Every little movement has a meaning all its 
own. 
HarspacH AND Hoscuna. The song hit of Ma- 
dame Sherry, 1909. 


14 
Understande the drift of these devises. 
BARNABY RicH (?), Introduction to Pettie’s 
Petite Pallace. (1576) 
Perceuing the drift of the olde Foxe hir father 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 87. (1579) 
IT will tell you my drift. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1, 
406. (1598) 
O, understand my drift. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 2, 251. (1601) 
We know your drift. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 3, 114. (1607) 
Do you catch my smoke? 
O. Henry, A Little Local Color. (1910) 


MEANNESS 


1 
He means well. 
BERNARD SHAW, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Act 
ii, (1893) See also under INTENTION. 
She says what she means and means what she 
says. 
E ς᾽, GARDNER, The D.A. Cooks a Goose, p. 9. 
(1942) 


MEANNESS 


2 
Meanness is the parent of Insolence. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1752. 
Prodigality has a sister Meanness, his fixed an- 
tagonist heart-fellow. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Wealth. (1839) 


3 
We are meaner than flies: flies have their vir- 
tues. (Minoris quam muscae sumus, muscae 
tamen aliquam virtutem habent.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. A.D. 60) 
I never felt so mean in all my life. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Diary in America, ii, 35. 
(1839) 
As mean as Job’s turkey. 
T. C. HarrBurTon (SAM Siicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 25. (1843) 
He feels as mean, too, as a rooster in a thunder 
shower. 
ELBRIDGE D. Paice, Dow’s Short Patent Ser- 
mons, i, 7. (c. 1849) 
Like most other people, I often feel mean, and 
act accordingly. 
Mark Twain, Sketches New and Old, p. 303. 
(1867) 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind 
Pork, Essay on Man, iv, 282. (1734) 

The meanest and basest fellow in the kingdom. 
Junius, Letters. No. 49. (1771) 


MEANS 
See also End: Means and End 


Certainely it is the nature of extreme selfe- 
lovers, as they will set an house on fire, and 
it were but to roast their egges. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Wisdom. (1612) 
They ... would set their neighbour’s house on 
fire, and it were but to roast their own eggs. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ti, 259.(1629) 
These are the people that set their neighbours’ 
houses on fire to roast their own eggs. 

Sir RocEr L’EstranceE, tr., Aesop, p.375.(1692) 
He set my House afire, only to roast his Eggs. 

THomMaAsS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2018.(1732) 
Roy don’t burn down my House to roast your 
“RES. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1751. 


For my peck of malt set the kiln on fire. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 254. (1639) 
TorriAno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 164 (1666) 
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Our proverb seems to mean, “I mustn’t be hasty 
—I am not such a fool as to burn the kiln down 
to get my paltry peck.” 

: ΒΒΙΡΟΕ, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 58. (1917) 


Why use an ox-knife to kill a fowl? 

ConrFucius, Analects, Bk. xvii, ch. 4. (c. 500 
B.c.) Giles translates it “pole-axe.” 

Using an ox to hunt a hare. (rw Bol τὸν λαγὼ 
κυνηγετεῖν.) 

PLUTARCH, A pothegms. (c. A.D. 100) As quoted 
by ErAsMUS, Adayia, i, ii, 64, with the Latin, 
“Bove leporem venari.”’ 

He takes a spear to kill a fly. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 
He builds cages fit for oxen, to keep birds in. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352. (1678) 
Never take a stone to break an egg, when you 
can do it with the back of your knife. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 266. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 4097, has, “Send 
not for a Hatchet to break open an Egg 
with.” Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs, has, 
“Ne’er tak a fore-hammer to break an egg, 
when ye can do it wi’ a pen knife.” 

Never take the tawse [whip], when a word will 
do the turn. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 266. (1721) 
Take not a Musket to kill a Butterfly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4312.(1732) 
BUTTERELY ON THE WHEEL, see under BuT- 
TERFLY. 

He builds a palace and ruins a city. 

Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 770. (1817) 
Ne’er draw your dirk when a dunt [blow] will do 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 51. (1832) 
What! knocking down an iron door to obtain a 
bran cake? 

PERCIVAL, Tamil Proverbs, No. 1047. (1842) 
Don’t use a cannon to shoot a sparrow. 

Doo.iTtTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 192. (1872) 
Don’t use a balista of thirty thousand catties to 
kill a mouse. 

DoouitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 482. 

He fells a tree to catch a blackbird. (K an tao shu 
cho pa ko.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No.629.(1875) 
A waste of pomp and ammunition to kill a bug 
with a battery of artillery. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 22. (1876) 
What’s the use of wasting dynamite when insect 
powder will do? 

SENATOR CARTER GLASS, of a political opponent. 

at a Democratic caucus in 1913. 
Digging up ἃ mountain to catch a rat. 

D. E. Marvin, Curiosities tn Proverbs, Ὁ. 166 
(1916) The French say, “Tonner sur les 
choux” (To thunder on the cabbages). 

Do not remove a fly from your friend’s forehead 
with a hatchet. 

5. Ὁ. Caampion, Ractal Proverbs, p.360.(1938) 
ὲ A Chinese proverb. 


Use the means, and God will give the blessing 

THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 109. (1631) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 

Use the Means, and trust to God for the Blessing 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5413.(1732) 
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4 
Most of the great results of history are 
brought about by discreditable means. 
R. W. Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Consid- 
erations by the Way. (1860) 


2 

How can you win a great cause by small ef- 
forts? (σμικροῖσι γὰρ τὰ μεγάλα πῶς ἕλοι τις ἂν | 
πόνοισιν ; ) 


EuRIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 694. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Lang or ye cut Balkland wood with a pen knife. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 74. (c. 
(1595) FuLrer, Wortkhies, ii, 544. (1662) 
KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 241, with the 
comment, “Spoken when people set about a 
work without proper tools.” 
It’s a good rule never to send a mouse to catch 
a skunk or a pollywog to tackle a whale. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Remark, to D. D. Porter. 
(c. 1861) 


Him you cannot control by fair means, you 
must restrain by foul. (Quem bono tenere non 
potueris, contineas malo.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.605.(c.43 B.C.) 
Foul is fair when it guards against danger. (Bona 
turpitudo est quae periclum vindicat.) 

PuBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 89. 

By good means and bad. (Per fas et nefas.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 323. 

(1869) “By fair means or foul,” “By hook 
or crook,” “Either by might or sleight.” 
END JUSTIFIES MEANS, see under END. 


j MEASURE 


Her corne stands not long for the sellers sake, 
and she crosses the proverbe, for shee meas- 
ures it out by anothers bushell. 

SALTONSTALL, Picturae Loquentes,sig.F1.(1631) 
We shall know nothing but what is measur’d to 
us by their bushel. 

MILTON, Areopagitica (Arber), p. 72. (1644) 
You measure every ones corn by your own bushel. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 
Pray do not measure my corn with your bushel. 
Joun Gay, The Wife of Bath. Act i. (1713) 

You measure my corn by your bushel. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“You measure me a peck out of your own 
bushel”; you judge of my disposition by your 
own. 

Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 58. (1828) 

The student of history must avoid that error 
which the proverb calls measuring other pcople’s 
corn by one’s own bushel. 

: E. B. Tytor, Anthropology, p. 410. (1881) 


Mesure youre selfe by youre owne fote. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr.,Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
fo. 60. (1539) 
Did not Gyges cut Candaules a coat by hys owne 
measure? 
Joun Lyty, Exuphues (Arber), p. 63. (1579) 
They measure conscience by their owne yard. 
Joun Lyty (?), Pappe with an Hatchet: To 
the Reader. (1589) 


MEAT 


He measures another man’s foot by his own last. 
RICHARD BERNARD, tr., Terence, p. 70. (1598) 
You measure every one by your own yard. 
James HowELL, Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
To measure his cloth by another’s yard. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 260. (1678) 
To measure your neighbour’s cloth by your own 
ard. 
᾿ CHARLOTTE 5. ΒΌΚΝΕ, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
597. (1883) 


6 
That mesure louethe, and skille, ofte hath his 
wille. 
Unknown, How the Good Μὲ, Taugte Hir 
Dougtiy, 1. 55. (c. 1460) 
MEASURE IN ALL THINGS, see under MODERATION. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, see under RETRIBUTION. 


MEASURES 


7 
I have opposed measures, not men. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letter, 6 March, 1742; 
EARL OF SHELBURNE, Letter, 11 July, 1765. 
Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1768) 
Measures, and not men, is the common cant of 
affected moderation: a base counterfeit language, 
fabricated by knaves, and made current among 
fools. 
Junius, Letters. Let. xxvi, note. (1769) 
Of this stamp is the cant of “Not men, but meas- 
ures”; a sort of charm by which many people 
get loose from every honourable engagement. 
EDMUND BurRKE, Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Present Discontents. (1770) 
Away with the cant of “Measures, not men [".--- 
the idle supposition that it is the harness and not 
the horses that draw the chariot along. 
GEORGE CANNING, Speech, against the Adding- 
ton Ministry, 1801. 
It is necessary that I should qualify the doctrine 
of its being not men, but measures, that I am de- 
termined to support. In a monarchy is it the duty 
of parliament to look at the men as well as at the 
measures. 
Lorp Broucnam, Speech, House of Commons. 
Nov., 1830. 
It used to be an applauded political maxim. 
‘Measures, not men.” 1 venture to denounce the 
soundness of this maxim, and to propose “Men, 
not measures.” ... Better a hundred times an 
honest administration of an erroneous policy than 
a corrupt administration of a good one. 
E. J. Puenps, Address, at dinner N.Y Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 19 Nov., 1889. 


MEAT 
See also Beef, Fiesh, Food 


8 
Multa fercula, multos morbos,—Many dishes. 
many diseases. 
Tomas ApaMs, Sermons (1861), ii, 28. (1629) 
Much meat much malady. 
JOHN CiarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 98. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, Proverbs, p. 120, and FULLER, 
Gnomologia, No. 3483. 


MEAT 


Queen Elizabeth ... knew, that much meat, 
much malady. 
Joun Trapp, Mellificium Theologicum, p. 614. 
(1647) See also under GLutTrTony. 


1 ; 
Here is a table, here is the meat, and here is 
a knife, but we have no mouth wherewith to 
eat. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 46b. (c. 
450) Man is too stupid to benefit from the 
good things offered him. 


2 
Every meat doth the throat eat, yet is one 
meat better than another. 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxxvi, 18. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


3 
You cannot fare well but you must cry rost 
meat. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 336. (1605) 
Cannot you fare well, but you must cry roast 
meat ἢ 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 

Act v, sc. 1. (c. 1612) WycCHERLEY, Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master. Act i, sc. 2. (1673) 
You can’t fare well, but you must cry roast-meat. 
Sasse bonne farine sans trompe ni buccine. Bolt 
thy fine meal, and eat good paste, without report 
or trumpet’s blast. They that are thirsty drink 

silently. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 88. (1670) 
The foolish beast, not able to fare well but he 
must cry roast meat. 

CuarLes Lamps, Essays of Elia: Christ’s Hos- 

pital. (1820) 
To cry roast meat. (1) to make known one’s good 
luck. (2) to boast of women’s favours. 

G. F. NorTuAtl, Folk Phrases, Ὁ. 27. (1894) 

4 
You are in your roast meat when others are 
in their sod. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 115. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 176. (1670) 
You are in the Roast-meat, while we are in the 
Sod. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5849 (1732) 

5 


When meat is in anger is out. 
Joun CriarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 178. (1639) 
Never be ashamed to eat your meat. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 269. Cited by 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 57 (1670), with 
the comment, “Some there are who are very 
troublesome at table, expecting to be often 
invited to eat.” 


Some people have food, but no appetite; 
others have appetite, but no food; I have 
both. The Lord be praised! 
OLIvER CROMWELL, attr., Grace. (a. 1650) 
Some have meat but cannot eat; 
Some could eat but have no meat; 
We have meat and can all eat; 
Blest, therefore, be God for our meat. 
Unxnown, The Selkirk Grace. (c. 1650) 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 


MEAT 
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But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 
: Rosert Burns, The Selkirk Grace. (c. 1787) 


If the meat is done to tatters, look for it in 
the gravy. (Jou lan liao tsai kuo li.) 
: Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 676. (1872) 
Meat and masse never hindred no man. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 78. (c. 1595) 
Meat and mattens hinder no man’s journey. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 273. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, English Proverbs, p. 120 
(1670) with the explanation, “In other 
words, prayers and provender.” 
Meat and Mattins hinder not a Journey. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3382.(1732) 
What the deevil are ye in sic a hurry for? Meat 
and mass never hindered wark. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 19. (1818) 
Meat and mass never hindered the work of a good 
Christian man. 
Scott, Quentin Durward, Ch. 11. (1823) 
Meal and matins minish no way. 
ΒΕ. C. Trency, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
21. (1853) 
I beg to remind you of an old musty saw, that 
meat and mass never hindered man. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Catriona. Ch. 19. (1893) See 
also under PRAYER: PRAYERS AND PROVENDER 


9 
It ys meate and drinke to this childe to plate 
Joun Frito, A Boke Answering unto Mr 
Mores Letter, sig. Ej. (1533) 
Sutch matter . . . as would be meat and drink 
to M. Proctor. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 51. (1573) 
It was meat and drink to me. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 1, 11. (1600) 
Even fasting itself is meat and drink to him. 
whilst others behold it. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Profane State: The Hyp- 

ocrite, (1642) 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Fra Lippo Lippi, 1. 315. 

(1855) 
Meat and drink; esp., (something) is meat and 
drink to (someone), is a source of much enjoy- 
ment to him. (Meat, i.e., food.) 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés (1941) 

10 

The fynest meates and drinkes that can be 
made by art, 

In sickly folkes too nourishment of sickness 
doo convert. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Metamorphoses: Preface 

(1565) 
[Sinorix] freely fed his eyes on that meat which 
converted rather to nourishment of sicknesse, than 
to wholesome humours of health. 


GEorGcE ΡΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 15. (1576) 
11 


That meate is unpleasant in taste, which smell- 
eth of the smoake. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
101. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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1 
Meat fried ’fo’ day won't las’ twel night. 
Jorn CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


2 
Those studies and practizes, that carrie, as 
they saye, meate in their mouth. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works (Grosart), i, 92.(1580) 
‘To carry meat in the mouth” means to bring 
in money, to be a source of profit. 

The oldest lecher was as welcom as the young- 
est louer, so he brogt meate in his mouth. 

RoBERT GREENE, A Disputation Between a Hee 
and a Shee Conny-catcher. Works (Grosart), 
x, 269. (1592) 

A gentleman of so pleasing and ridiculous a car- 
riage, as, euen standing, carries meat in the 
mouth. 

BEN Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act v, sc. 4. 
(1599) 

It brings meat i’ the mouth. 

Joun CiarKkE, Paroemiologia, p. 43. (1639) 
To bring meat in its mouth. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 


Strong meat belongeth to them that are of 
full age. (τελείων δέ ἐστιν ἡ στερεὰ τροφή.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, ν, 14. (ς. A.D. 90) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“‘Perfectorum autem est soli- 
dus cibus.” 
His style! . . . Strong meat, too tough for babes. 
; CARLYLE, Miscellanies: Mirabeau. (1837) 


Sweete meate will haue sowre sawce. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
See under SWEET AND Sour. 


The greattest crabs be not all the best meate. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

All meates to be eaten, and all maides to be wed. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. 

A peece of a kyd is woorth two of a cat. 

Who the diuell will chaunge a rabet for a rat? 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 

Tripe’s good meat if it be well wiped. 

A Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1678) 


The wholesomest meat is at another man’s 
cost. 
James HowE.t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1659) 
Ray, Proverbs, p. 1. (1670) 
It is good Beef that costs nothing. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2935.(1732) 


All things meate in the mouth. 
THOMAS LopcE, An Alarum Against Usurers, Ὁ. 
46. (1584) 
All meat pleaseth not all mouths. 
WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 597. (1681) 
All Meat is not the same in every Man’s Mouth. 
THOMAS FuLtER, Gnomologia. No. 535. (1732) 
ONE MAN’S MEAT ANOTHER MAN’S POISON, see un- 
der Poison. 


8 

Meat is the thing, if you want to be fat. 

(Carne opus est, si satur esse velis. ) 
Marti, Epigrams. Bk. xili, epig. 2. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 


MEAT 


9 
I am no dish for the village. (Non ego sum 
pollucta pago.) 

Prautus, Rudens, |. 424. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Lais an harlot of Corinthe, . . . so dere ἃ costely 
that she was no morsell for mowcrs. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ A pophthegms, p. 

342. (1542) 
Away, you mouldy rogue, away! I am meat for 
your master. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, ii, 4, 134. (1598) 
It is not for your mowing. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 101. (1616) 

I am no meat for his mowing [mouthing], nor 
yours neither. 

Wittiam HaucuHtTon, English-Men for My 

Money. Act ii, sc. 1. (1616) 
No meat for mowers. 

Joun CiarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 72. (1639) 
Let my doxy rest in peace, she’s meat for thy 
master. 

Tuomas Otway, The Souldier’s Fortune. Act 

ii, sc. 1. (1681) 
Colonel: Let’s kiss and be friends. Miss: Hands 
off! that’s meat for your master. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) Re- 

peated in Dial. iii. 
My lady is meat for no prctenders. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xi, ch. 8. (1749) 
That you can’t have, for it’s meat for your mas- 
ters. 

Cuarvtes Kincstrey, Westward Ho! Ch. 8. 

(1855) 
He was wholly unsuspicious of her design, imagin- 
ing her to be meat for his masters. 

JAMES Payn, Halves. Ch. 1. (1876) 

Come along—you’re my meat now. 

Mark Twain, Innocents at Home. Ch.3.(1882) 
10 
Quick at meat, quick at work. Slow at meat, 
slow at work. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, pp. 127, 256. 

(1678) The Germans say, “Hurtig zur Am- 
biss, hurtig zum Arbeit.” 
1 
He loves roast meat well that licks the spit. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1670) 
If they are fond of roast beef, they must needs 
suck the spit. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 73. (1880) 


12 
Poor Bill Brent! them Spaniards made meat 
of him. 
G. F. Ruxton, Life in the Far West, p. 4. (a. 
1848) 


13 
Meat was made for mouths. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus. Act i,sc.1,1.211.(1607) 
Miserable distribution of Mankind, where one 
halfe lackes meat, and the other stomacke. 

Joun Donne, Devotions: Actio Laesa. (1624) 

The Italians say, “Chi ha denti, non ha pane; 
e chi ha pane, non ha denti” (He who has 
teeth has no bread; he that has bread has no 
teeth). 

No MOUTH WITHOUT MEAT, see under MOUTH. 


MEDAL 


1 9 
His motto was, “Meat first, and spoon vittles 
to top off on.” 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 21.(1884) 


2 
Wel is set the mete thu etes. 

Unknown, Havelok the Dane, 1. 907. (c. 1300) 
Well is bestowed the meat he eats. 

A man is not sure of his meat till it is in his 
mouth. 

Unknown, The Great Frost, p. 14. (1684) 
Cited as an old proverb. MANy A SLIP, see 
under SLIP. 

Meat must be had, but work may stay. 

Poor Robin’s Almanack, sig. C8. (1687) Cited 
as an “ancient proverb.” 

If ’twasn’t for meat and good drink the women 
might gnaw the sheete. 

Unxnown, Terence Made English, Ὁ. 96.(1698) 
Cited as “the old saying.” 


MEDAL 


3 
Every medal has its reverse. (Ogni medaglia 
ha il suo rovéscio.) 

MontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, sc. 11. (1595) 
Quoting an Italian proverb. The French 1s, 
“Chaque médaille a son revers.” Florio, in 
his translation of Montaigne, renders it, 
“Each outside hath its inside.” 

It is a comfort that the medal has two sides. 
There is much vice and misery in the world I 
know; but more virtue and happiness, I believe. 

JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xii, p. 379. (c. 1800) 

Happily, there is a reverse to the medal. 
CHARLES LEvEr, Jack Hinton. Ch. 2. (1842) 
That there is a rude reverse to the East African 

medal . . . cannot be disputed. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, African Journal. Ch. 3. 
(1908) 


4 

A leather medal his reward should be, 

A leather medal and an LL.D. 
Unknown, Harvardina, iii, 147. 
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Putting a sickle into a neighbor’s corn. 
(τἀλλότριον ἀμῶν θέρος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |}. 302. (424 8.6.) 
Not presuming to put my sickle in another man’s 
corn, 

Nicuotas Yonce, Musica Transalpina: Epistle 

__ Dedicatory, (1588) 

Did thrust (as now) in others’ corn his sickle. 

Jostrua Sytvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 

Workes. Wk. ii, day 2. (c. 1591) 


A river which waters the distance, but leaves 
the vicinity unwatered. (ποταμὸς τὰ πόρρω 
ποτίζων, τὰ δ᾽ ἔγγιον καταλείπει.) 

DiocENraNus, Adagia. (ς. A.D. 125) As cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i, 43, who gives the 
Latin, “Fluvius quae procul absunt irrigat,” 
and explains that the proverb applies to peo- 
ple who concern themselves with the affairs 
of other people and neglect their own. 
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Neither eyes, nor handes in other mens writings 
or purses. (Ne occhi in lettera, ni mani in tasca 
d’altrui.) 

Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Meddle with what you have to do. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 18. (1639) 
Not the least of life’s rules is to Iet things alone. 
(Ni es la peor regla del vivir el dejar estar.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

121. (1647) 
In ecche mannes bote would he haue an ore. 

Nicoias UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, ii, 

180. (1542) See under Oar. 
A busie-body hath his hand in every dish. 

CotcrAvE, Dictionary: Aliboron. (1611) 

A FINGER IN EVERY PIE, see under FINGER 
7 


To meddle in too many things is not a safe 
course in life. (τὸ πολλὰ πράσσειν οὐκ ἐν ἀσφαλεῖ 
βίου.) 

Evuripiwes, Hippolvtus, 1. 785. (c. 428 B.C.) 
He that meddleth with strife not belonging unto 
him is like one that taketh a dog by the eares. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: The Wise 

Statesman. (1642) 


Little intrometting maks good freinds. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 71. (c. 1595) 
Little intermeddling makes fair parting. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 233. (1721) 


9 
Medlers are the Devil’s Body-Lice; they fetch 
Blood from those that feed them. 

aru FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3385.(1732) 
‘ 


It is not enough for a careful man not to med- 
dle with others, he must see that they do not 
meddle with him. (No basta para atento no 
ser entremetido, mas es menester procurar 
que no le entremetan.) 

ἢ ΘΟΈΛΟΙΑΝ, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 33. (1647) 


Stirring something that should not be stirred 


(κινήσοντά τι τῶν ἀκινήτων. 


Hrropotus, History. Bk.vi, ch. 134.(ς.445 B c.) 


42 
To fight only for Helen. (οΐους aug’ Ἑλένῃ 
μάχεσθαι.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 91. (c. 850 B.c.) From 
which the Latin proverb, “Don’t go to war 
on another’s business” (Ne depugnes in 
alieno negotio), as cited by Erasmus, Adagia 
iii, viii, 75. The folly of meddling in the af- 
fairs of other people is pointed out in sev- 
eral Greek proverbs: Plutarch’s “Setting foot 
in another’s dance” (ἐν ἀλλοτρίῳ χόρῳ ποδὰ 
τίθεσθαι), which ἘΒΑΒΜτ. Adagia, ii, ii, 51. 
Latins, “In alieno choro pedem ponere”; and 
Socrates’ “Things above us are no concern 
of ours” (τὰ ὑπὲρ ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν πρὸς Huds), 
which Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 69, puts very 
simply, “Quae supra nos, nihil ad nos.” Dyo- 
GENIANUS, Adagia, vii, 9, sums it up, “It’s 
not my affair, thank goodness” (οὔκ ἐστ᾽ ἐμὸν 
τὸ πρᾶγμα, πολλὰ yatpérw), which ERASMUS, 
Adagia, ii, x, 4, Latins, “Non est meum 
negocium, multum valeat.” 
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1 
Burn not thy fingers to snuff another man’s 
candle. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs. (1659) 


2 
Nay, he will not meddle with his match. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iii, sc. 2. (1598) 
We meddle not with our match, when we strive 
with our Maker. 

BisHop JosepH HAtt, Contempiations. Bk. vi, 

ch. 2. (1612) 
Meddle with your match. Spoken by people of 
age, when young people jest upon them too wan- 
tonly: or by weak people, when insulted by the 
more strong and robust. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 246.(1721) 
You are too severe; you would not meddle with 
your match. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


3 
He who meddles with quarrels, gets the red- 
ding stroke. 

JaMeEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 159. (1721) 
A redder is one who interferes in a quarrel 
and attempts to settle it. 

He that meddles with toolies [quarrels] comes in 
for the redding streak. 

ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs, p. 45.(1737) 

The redder gets aye the warst lick in the fray 
WaLter Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 4. (1816) 
The Earl of Crawford was mortally wounded— 
‘got the redder’s stroke’—in an attempt to stop 

the fighting. 
᾿ Lanoc, History of Scotland, i, 325. (1900) 


A race [of busybodies] hurtful to itself and 
most hateful to all others. (Sibi molesta, et 
aliis odiosissima. ) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. ΒΚ. ii, fab. 5,1. 3. (c. 25 B.C.) 


5 
Every fool will be meddling. (Omnes autem 
stulti miscentur. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 3. (c. 250 8.6.) 
See under Foot. 
Ye medle of al thyng, ye moot shoo the goos. 
THomas Hoccreve, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 13. (c. 
1410) See under GOOSE. 


6 
In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling grew so much. 

ANN AND JANE Taytor, Meddlesome Matty. 
(1805) From which “Meddlesome Matty” 
passed into the language. 

A kind of international Meddlesome Matty. 
Times (London). 17 Aug., 1927, p. 11/5. Re- 
ferring to the League of Nations. 


I will neither make [interfere] nor medle with 
her. 
Unxnown, Child-Marriages in the Diocese of 
Chester, p. 123. (1564) 
In speech you neither meddle nor make with him. 
Tuomas NAsHE, Works, iv, 151. (1593) 
The less you meddle or make . . . the more is for 
your honesty. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 3, 
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55. (1598) See also Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 4, 114; Troilus and Cressida, i, 1, 14; i, 1, 
85; Pepys, Diary, 7 Nov. 1661; Bronzvi, 
Shirley. Ch. 21, etc., etc. 

Quoth the young Cock, I’ll neither meddle nor 

make. When he saw the old cock’s neck wrung 

off, for taking part with the master, and the old 

hen’s, for taking part with the dame. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 

I will neither meddle nor make, said Bill Heaps, 

when he spilled the buttermilk. 

ὃ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 260. (1678) 


What, are you his spokesman? meddle with 
your old showes. 

Unknown, Misogonus. Act ii, sc. 5. (1577) 
Meddle with your old shoes. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 
Meddle with your old shoes; Tua quod nihil re- 
fert, ne cures (Don’t meddle with what doesn’t 
concern you). 

RoBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, 877. (1681) 


9 
Lytyll medlyng makythe mych rest. 
ar enti Prouerbis of Wysdom, p. 128. (c. 
1450 
To meddle little for me it is beste, 
For of little medlyng cometh great reste. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
In lytle medlynge lyeth greate ease. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apoph- 
thegms, fo. 57. (1550) 
Of little medling cometh great ease. 
James Howe tl, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1659) 
D’URFEY, Quixote. Pt. i, act ii, sc. 2. (1694) 


MEDICINE 
See also Disease, Doctors, Remedy 


Aristotle him selfe sayeth, that medicines be 
no meate to lyue withall. 

ROGER ASCHAM, Toxophilus, p. 50. (1545) 
Medicines be not meat to live by. 

UNKNOWN, Politeuphuia, p. 175. (1669) 


11 

The Lord hath created medicines out of the 
earth ... with such doth he heal men. 
(Κύριος ἔκτισεν ἐκ γῆς φάρμακα.) 


Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
Xxxviii, 4, 7. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted Midrash 
ee Genesis viii; Midr. Yalkut, Job, sec. 

01. 
Why should a man die who has sage in his gar- 
dene (Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in 
horto ἢ) 

Unxnown, Regimen Sanitatis Salerni, 1. 177. 
(c. 1100) Tuomas Cocan, in his Haven of 
Health (1596), says, “Of all the garden 
herbs, none is of greater virtue than sage.” 

Where is that precious herbe Panace which cureth 
all diseases? Or that herbe Nepenthes that pro- 
cureth all delights. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

. ber), p. 425. (1580) 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ti, 3, 1§.(1595) 
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Learn from the beasts the physic of the field. 
ΡΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. iii, |. 174. (1732) 


Medicine: A stone flung down the Bowery to 
kill a dog in Broadway. — 
AMBROSE BiERcE,T he Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 


According with kitchen phisicke: whiche 
kitchen, I assure thee, is a good Poticaries 
shop. 

Wine Burrein, Bulwarke of Defence 

against all Sicknesse, p. 48. (1562) 

Good kitchen-physick is the best. 

Roxburghe Ballads (B.S.), vii, 238. (ς. 1670) 
Kitchen physic is the best physic. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 e e e ᾿ e e 
We must bear with the medicine because it 15 


useful. 
BurckHArpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 742. (1817) 


4 e 
Medicine is my invention, said Apollo: and 
what was Apollo but the Devil? 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iv, mem. 1, subs. 1. (1621) 


5 . ° 
God who sends the wound sends the medicine. 
(Dios que da la llaga, da la medicina.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 19. (1615) 
A SALVE FOR EVERY SORE, see under SALVE. 


6 
Far-wel, phisyk: go ber the man to chirche. 
Ciaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, |. 1902. (c. 1386) 
If physic do not work, prepare for the kirk. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1768) 
) 


Because all the sick do not recover does not 
prove that there is no art of medicine. (Ne 
aegri quidem quia non omnes convalescunt 
idcirco ars nulla medicina est.) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. ii, ch. 4,sec.12. 

(45 B.C.) 

No med’cine, though it often cure, 
Can always balk the tomb. 

Cowper, The Yearly Bill of Mortality. (1787) 
8 


When taken To be well shaken. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. Newcastle 
Apothecary. (a. 1836) 


9 
Good medicine always tastes bitter. 
ConFucius, A phorisms. (c. 500 Β. 6.) See TEHYI 
Hsien, Confucius Said It First, Ὁ. 87. 
Oft has a bitter medicine brought help to the 
languishing. (Saepe tulit ‘assis sucus amarus 
opem.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 11, 1. 8. (c. 13 B.C.) 
A bitter potion strengthens us. (Suco renovemur 
amaro.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 583. (c. 1 B.c.) 
The medicine, the more bitter it is, the more 
better it is in working. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), 1. 114. (1579) 
Tis a physic That’s bitter to sweet end. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iv, 6, 8. 
(1604) 
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10 
“He snubbed me,” . . . explained Miss De 
Voe, smiling slightly at the thought of treat- 
ing Peter to a dose of his own medicine. 
PauL LEICESTER Forp, The Honorable Peter 
Stirling, p. 150. (1896) 
It was only fair for them to get a taste of their 
own medicine. 
VirGINIA PERDUE, The Singing Clock. Ch. 8. 
(1941) 


By opposites opposites are cured. (τὰ ἐναντία 
τῶν ἐναντιῶν ἐστὶν ἰήματα. 

Hippocrates, De Flatibus. Bk. i, sec. 570. (c. 
400 B.C.) 

In diseases, less [of everything]. (In morbis 
minus.) 

FRANCIS BACON, quoting a maxim of Hippo- 
crates, which he calls “a good, profound 
aphorism.” See under DISEASE. 

A little food taken again and again 
Will enable the sick new health to attain. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.1599.(1875) 


12 

Many a drug that was good and many a bad 
one. (φάρμακα πολλὰ μὲν ἐσθλὰ μεμιγμένα πολλὰ 
δὲ λυγρά.) 

HOMER, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 230. (c. 850 8 ς.) 
Homer is speaking of Polydama, the wife 
of Thon, the Egyptian. He adds that in Egypt 
every man is a physician. 

The same medicine will both harm and cure me 
(Res eadem vulnus opemque feret.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 20. (c. A. Ὁ. 9) 

Medicine sometimes injures, sometime. restores 
health. (Eripit interdum, modo dat medicina 
salutem.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 269. 

Some medicyne is for Peter that is not good tor 
Poule. 

LANFRANC, Science of Ciruegie. (c. 1400) 

The worst about medicine is that one kind makes 
another necessary. 

ELBERT HusparbD, Philistine, xxvii, 61. (1906) 


13 

You cannot find a medicine for life once a 
man is dead. (οὐκ ἔστιν ἀποφθιμένας ζωᾶς ἔτι 
φάρμακον εὑρειν.) 


ἴβυοῦβ. Frag. 28. (c. 535 8.6.) Quoted bv 
Curysippus, Negatives, 14. See EDMONDS, 
Lyra Graeca, ii, 99. Cited by Quintilian. 
who gives the Latin, “Medicina mortuorum 
sera est” (Medicine for the dead is too late) 
AFTER DEATH THE DOCTOR, see under DOCTOR 
ee MEDICINE AGAINST DEATH, see under REMEDY 


1 
The art of medicine is a question of timeli- 
ness. (Temporis ars medicina fere est.) 


Ovio. Remediorum Amoris, 1. 131. (c. 1 8.6.) 
15 


Trying to expel wine with wine and headache 
with headache. (ὡς οἴνῳ δὴ τὸν οἶνον κραιπάλῃ 
δὲ τὴν κραιπάλην.) 

Piutarcn, Moralia: On Keeping Well, 127}. 
(ς. A.D. 80) Plutarch may have had in mind 
the proverb found in PoLivux, ix, 120 (Kock, 
iii, S00), “Driving out nail with nail and 
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peg with peg.” Slightly different versions 
may be found in LEuTSCH AND SCHNEIDE- 
WIN, ii, 116, 171. See also under NAIL. 
Pierced by Achilles lance must be healed by his 
spear. 
Rosert GREENE, Orpharion. Works, xii, 9. 
(1589) See under ACHILLES. 
Like cures like. (Similia similibus curantur.) 
SAMUEL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH HAHNEMANN, 
Motto, for the homoeopathic school of medi- 
cine which he founded, c. 1796. He attributed 
it to Hippocrates, quoting, “By similar things 
disease is produced, and by similar things 
administered to the sick, they are healed of 
their diseases,” a paraphrase of Hippocrates’ 
περὶ τότων τῶν Kar’ ἄνθρωπον. 
On the homoeopathic principle of “like cures like,” 
a cigar was the best preventative against 
smoke. 
CuTuHBeErt ΒΕΡΕ, Verdant Green. Ch. 8. (1853) 


1 
Nothing hinders a cure so much as frequent 
change of medicine. (Nihil aeque sanitatem 
impedit quam remediorum crebra mutatio. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec. 3. (c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Many medicines, few cures. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


2 
It is part of the cure to wish to be cured. (Pars 
sanitatis velle sanari fuit.) 
Seneca, Hippolytus, }. 249. (c. A.D. 60) 
Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 1, 
231. (1602) 


3 

Where the medicine is foul, healing is loath- 

some. (Ubi turpis est medicina, sanari piget.) 
SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 517. (c. A. D. 60) 

I find the medicine worse than the malady. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Lovers’ Pro- 

gress, Act ili, sc. 2. 
REMEDY WORSE THAN DISEASE, see under REMEDY. 
4 


A medicine . . . able to breathe life into a 
stone. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 1. 


76. (1600) 


5 

Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

iii, 2, 264. (1596) 

Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 3, 47. (1606) 

He shuns Apothecary’s Shops; 

And hates to cram the Sick with Slops. 
Swirt, The Beasts’ Confession, 1. 133. (1732) 


6 
The more he fancieth his metson, the better 
it shall proue with him. 
THomas STAPLETON, A Fortresse of the Faith, 
fo. 110b. (1565) 


There are sure to be two prescriptions dia- 
metrically opposite. Stuff a cold and starve a 
cold are but two ways. 

H. Ὁ. TuHoreavu, A Week on the Concord and 


MEDIOCRITY 


Merrimack Rivers: Wednesday. (1849) He 
adds, “Nothing more strikingly betrays the 
credulity of mankind than medicine.” 


If medicine do not raise a disturbance in the 
patient, it will not cure his disease. 
Unxnown, Book of History. (c. 1000 B.C.) 
Quoted by MEeENcrus, iii, i, 1. 


9 
I took my medicine like a man. 
Unknown, Congressional Record, 7 Jan., 1896, 
p. 512/1. 
Let them take their medicine like men. 
W. H. Situ, The Promoters, Ὁ. 224. (1904) 
He’ll have to take his medicine. 
IoNE SHRIBER, A Body for Bill, p. 43. (1942) 
10 
Who lives by medicine lives miserably. (Qui 
medice vivit misere vivit.) 
Unknown. A Medieval Latin proverb. 
He that liveth by physicke liveth miserably. 
Tuomas Cocan, The Hauen of Health: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1588) Quoted as “ἃ common 
saying.” See under HEALTH. 
He takes physic before he is sick. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 283. (1639) 


MEDIOCRITY 


11 

Who, like the hindmost chariot wheels, art 
curst, 

Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the first 

DryDEN, tr., Persius. Sat. v, I. 98. (1693) 
Who shines in the second rank is eclipsed in the 
first. (Qui brille au second rang, s’éclipse au 
premier.) 

VoLTAIRE, La Henriade. Canto i, 1, 31. (1716) 
There’s no such hell on earth as that of the man 
who knows himself doomed to mediocrity in the 
work he loves. 

PHILip Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


12 
This world is a republic of the mediocrities. 
CARLYLE, Letter to Emerson, 13 May, 1853 


13 
The universal subjugator, the commonplace. 
(Was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine. ) 
GOETHE, Taschenbuch fiir Damen auf das Jahr 
1806. 


14 

Mediocrity obtains more with application 
than superiority without it. (Mas consigue una 
mediania con aplicacion que una superioridad 
sin ella.) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
18. (1647) 


18 

The common Opinion that Virtue consisteth 

in Mediocrity and Vice in Extreams. 
THoMAS Hosses, De Corpore Politico, Ὁ. 41. 


(1650) 
16 


Mediocre minds generally condemn every- 
thing which passes their understanding. (Les 
esprits médiocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout 
ce qui passe leur portée.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Muximes. No. 375. (1665) 


MEDITATION 


1 , ‘ : 
The golden mediocrite, the meane estate is to 
be desired. 
Sin THOMAS Mork, tr., The Lyfe of Jhon Picus. 
(c. 1510) 
Was ever Riches gotten by your Golden Mediocri- 
ties ? 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, A Vision Concerning 
Cromwell the Wicked. (1661) 


2 

Of all the orders in the State, I find the mid- 
dle rank flourishes with a more enduring pros- 
perity. (τῶν γὰρ ἄμ πόλιν εὑρίσκων τὰ μέσα 
μακροτέρῳ | ὄλβῳ τεθαλότα.) 

ΡΙΝΡΑΚ, Pythian Odes. No. xi, 1. 52. (474 B.C.) 
Mediocrity is safest. (In medio spatio mediocria 
firma locantur.) 

Sm Nicnortas Bacon, Aphorism. (c. 1570) As 

quoted by Chief-Justice Sir John Popham, in 
sentencing Sir Walter Ralegh in 1618. 


3 
Mediocrity adds two to two and gets only four. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 22. 
(1940) 


MEDITATION 
See also Thought 


4 
Meditation is a mirror which reveals to you 
your virtues and your vices. 

Attar, Tadhkirat Al-Awlika. (c. 1200) 
He that contemplates hath a day without night. 
; HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 603. (1640) 


And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
li, 1, 163. (1596) 


: MEDUSA 


So... wrought the grisly aspect Of terrible 
Medusa, .. . 
When wandering through the woods she 
frown’'d to stone 
Their savage tenants. 
JouN ARMSTRONG, /mitations of Shakespeare. 
(1726) 
When I introduced theological topics, . . . my 
“Medusa’s head” petrified the company. 
LESLIE STEPIIEN, Letter. (1900) See MAITLAND, 
Life, ix, 150. 
ap ibaa young face will become the Medusa’s 
ead. 
SIR FREDERICK Treves, The Cradle of the Deep, 
ili, 14. (1908) 


MEEKNESS 


? 
Meekness takes injuries like pills, not chewing, 
but swallowing them down. 
Sir Tuomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. 
ill, sec. 12. (1682) 


As meke as ever was any lamb. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Second Non- 
nes Tale, 1. 199. (ς. 1389) 
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As a lamb she sitteth meke and stille. 
Cuaucer, The Clerkes Tale, |. 482. The French 
say, “C’est bien le brebis du bon Dieu.” 
As meke as is a mayde. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 69. 
Lyk a maiden meke for to see. 
Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 16. 
In tym of pes, mek as a maid was he. 
HENRY THE ΜΊΝΒΤΕΕΙ, Schir William Wallace. 
Bk. ix, 1. 1937. (c. 1470) 
I really am the meekest of men since Moses. 
Lorp Byron, Letter to Thomas Moore, 8 
March, 1822, See under MOSEs. 
Lucy is just as meek as a mouse. 
OcpEN Nasu, Lucy Lake. (1933) 


9 
He who loves life must practice meekness. 
SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 501. (c. 1050) 


1 
The me. « shall inherit the earth. (Mansueti 
autem hereditabunt terram.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxvii, 11. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Blessed are the meek: for they shal] inherit the 
earth. (μακάριοι οἱ πραεῖς, ὅτι αὐτοὶ κληρονομήσουσι 
τὴν γῆν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ν, 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Βοδίΐ mites: quoniam ipsi 
possidebunt terram.” The French translate 
the line, “Heureux les débonnaires.” 

Blessed are the Meek for they shall inherit the 
Dearth. 

J. B. Oppyxrt, Amor Vitaque: Omargrams. 
(1912) 

The meek shall disinherit the earth. 

Horace oo Chorus for Survival. Pt. xiii. 
(1935 


MEETING 

a See also Parting 
If e’er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore. 

Appison, Cato. Act iv, sc. 4. (1712) 
Farewell, brother, till we meet in the sweet by- 
and-by. 
Pal Androcles and the Lion. Act ii. (1912) 
A hasty meeting, a hasty parting. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Woo. (1736) 


13 
Mr. Winkle, I presume? 

DICKENS, The Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) 
This is General Lee, I presume? 

The spokesman of a woman’s committee of 
welcome, to Gen. R. E, Lee, when he entered 
ra at the head of his army, 25 June, 
1863. 

Doctor Livingstone, I presume? 

Henry M. STANLEY to David Livingstone, when 
he found the latter in the heart of the African 
jungle, 10 Nov., 1871. See New York Herald, 

ἡ 2 July, 1872. 


ἘΝ are you? How goes it? (Quid agis? Quid 
t 
Prautus, Mercator, 1. 283. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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MEMORY 


In whatever place you meet me, Postumus, you 
cry out immediately, and your first words are, 
“How do you do?” (Quid agis?) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. ii, ep. 67. (A.D. 85) 


1 
I pray you know me when we meet again. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
419. (1597) 
When shall we three meet again? 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 1, 1. (1606) 


2 
Why should we not meet, not always as dys- 
peptics, but sometimes as eupeptics? 

H. D. THoreEau, Autumn, 10 Nov., 1851. 


3 
A petre powle good daye & wele imett. 
Unxnown, The Play of the Sacrament, |. 237. 
(c. 1460) 
What, wanton, wanton, nowe well ymet! 
Joun SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 461. (1526) 
Well met, well met, Master Antipholus. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 3, 45. 
(1593) 
You are happily met. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 4, 
19. (1596) 


MELANCHOLY 
See also Dumps, Sorrow 


4 
Black bile. (Atra bili.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. v, sec. 11. (45 B.c.) Cicero is defining 
the Greek μελαγχολία, and says that it is as 
if the mind were influenced by “black bile.” 

Malencoly is bred of trowbled draft of blode and 
hath his name of melon that is black and calor 
that is humour, so is said as it were a blak 
humour. 

JOHN DE Trevis, tr., De Proprietatibus Rerum. 
Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1398) 

Melancholy, supposed to proceed from a Re- 
dundance of black Bile. 

Joun Qurncy,Lexicon Phisico-M edicum.(1722) 
Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our 
island, and often conveys herself to us in an 
easterly wind. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 387. (1711) 

5 


A sweet melancholie my sences keepes. 

WiLtiam DruMMmonpb, When as She Smiles. 
(1614) 

O sweetest Melancholy ! 

Joun Frietcurr, The Nice Valour. Act iii, sc. 3. 
(c. 1620) Written probably in conjunction 
with Thomas Middleton. This song has also 
been attributed to Dr. William Strode, and 
appears in his play The Floating Island. 
(1636) 

Naught so sweet as melancholy. 

Rospert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy: The 

Authors Abstract. (1621) 
Hail thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail divinest Melancholy. 

Mitton, 1: Penseroso, 1. 12. (1632) 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of Melancholy. 

ΜΊΣΤΟΝ, Comus. |. 546. (1634) 


Melancholy is the pleasure of being sad. (La 
mélancolie c’est le bonheur d’étre triste.) 
Victor Huco, Les Travailleurs de la Mer. Pt. 
iii, bk. i, ch. 1. (1866) 


6 
He’s a Fool, that is not melancholy once a Day. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2434. (1732) 


Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 
THomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard: The Epitaph. (1750) 


The melancholike, which have their wit so 
breeched, that they cannot discerne sweete 
from sowre. 

STEFANO GvuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 19. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Melancholie followeth unreasonable and super- 
fluous appetites. 

Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 165. 


9 
I am as melancholy as a cat. 

Joun Lyty, Midas. Act v, sc. 2. (1592) 
I am as melancholy as a gib cat. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 2, 83. (1597) 
Yonder he lies, and as melancholy as a cat in a 
church-steeple, expecting my return. 

Tuomas D’UrFeEy, The Comical History of Don 

Quixote. Pt. ii, act i, sc. 1. (1694) 
As melancholy as a gib cat; as melancholy as a 
he-cat who has been catterwauling, whence they 
always return scratched, hungry, and out of 
spirits. 

FRANCIS Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Gib Cat. (1785) 
As melancholy as a collier’s horse. 

JaMeEs Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 
As melancholy as a dog. 

NasHE, Unfortunate Traveller, p. 16. (1594) 
I am as melancholy ...as the drone of a 
Lincolnshire bagpipe. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, i, 2, 85. (1597) 
Lincolnshire bells and bag-pipes ... are pro- 
verbially spoken of. 

Fynes Moryson, Itinerary, iii, 1. (1617) 

As melancholy as a sick monkey. 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch. 21.(1836) 
As melancholy as a sick parrot. 

APHRA BERN, False Count. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1682) 
As melancholy as an unbraced drum. 

SUSANNAH CENTLIvRE, The Wonder. Act ii, sc. 1. 

(1714) 
As dismal as a hearse. 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 12. (1876) 


MEMORY 
See also Remembrance 


10 
She that looks with the mind. (φρασίδορκον.) 
ALCMAN, Fragments. Frag. 124. (c. 630 B.C.) 
So Alcman calls memory, “for we view the 
past with the eye of the intellect.” See Ep- 
monps, Lyra Graeca, i, 115. 
Memory is the treasury of all things and their 
guardian. (Memoria est thesaurus omnium rerum 
et custos.) 
Cicrro, De Oratore. Bk. i, sc. 5. (55 B.C.) 


MEMORY 


Memory is for us the hearing of deeds to which 
we are deaf and the seeing of things to which 
we are blind. (ἡ δὲ μνήμη καὶ κωφῶν πραγμάτων 
ἀκοὴ καὶ τυφλῶν ὄψις ἡμῖν ἐστιν.) 

PLuTARCH, Moralia: Obsolescence of Oracles. 

Sec. 4328. (c. A.D. 95) 
The memorie called the threasure of the minde. 

Witson, Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 209. (1560) 
They fayned in theer olde fables, memory to be 
the mother of perfection. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 145. (1579) 
Memory, the warder of the brain. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 65. (1605) 
Memory ... is the treasure-house of the mind. 

FULLER, The Holy State: Memory. (1642) 
Method is the mother of memory. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, Ὁ. 166. (a. 1661) 
Storehouse of the mind, garner of facts and 
fancies. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 

Memory, |. 1. (1838) 
Memory is a woman. If I don’t run after her, she 
will come of her own accord. 

A. E. W. Mason, The House of the Arrow. Ch. 

2. (1924) 
Memory is the one paradise out of which we can- 
not be driven. (Les souvenirs sont le seul paradis 
duquel on ne peut pas nous chasser.) 

Sacua Gurtry, Les Souvenirs. (1935) 


1 
The palest ink is better than the most reten- 
tive memory. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 365. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. A similar one, 
cited on p. 369, is, “A clever memory is not 
equal to a clumsy brush.” 


2 
Remember the prouerbe, Eate well of the 
cresses. 
Joun GRancE, The Golden Aphroditis, sig. F3. 
(1577) Cress was supposed to help the 
memory. 


3 
A good Memory is the best Monument. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Tombes. 
(1642) 
A good memory is often as ready a friend as a 
sharp wit. 
DisrAELI, Vivian Grey. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1826) 
4 


A man of a great memory without learning, 
hath a rock [distaff] and a spindle, and no 
staff to spin. 

: Hersert, Jacula Prudentum No. 1083. (1650) 


Seynte Gregory .. . calle the Constantyne 
aman of goode memory. 
RANULF HIcpEN, Polychronicon (Rolls), v, 139. 
(a. 1364) 
The most famous Prince of blessed memorie. 
Rolls of Parliament, vi, 288/2. (1485) 
Our late Soveraigne, of most deare sacred and 
ever-glorious memorie. 
Wiit1am CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 3. (1605) 
His late Majesty of glorious memory. 
Lorp BrupneELl, Buccleuch MSS., i, 313. (1660) 
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6 

The true art of memory is the art of attention 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Idler. No. 74. (1758) 

Attention is the stuff that memory is made of. 

Ε LoweLL, Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 9. (1862) 


Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is 
the most delicate and frail. 
ὃ BEN JONSON, Explorata: Memoria. (1636) 


Experience teaches that a good memory is 
usually joined to a weak judgment. (Il se 
veoid par experience, . . . que les memoires 
excellentes se joignent volontiers aux juge- 
ments debiles. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1580) 

I should haue a verie good wit, for I haue but a 
bad memorie. 

Tuomas Mor ey, An Introduction to Musicke, 
p. 5. (1597) 

Everyone complains of his lack of memory, but 
nobody of his want of judgment. (Tout le monde 
se plaint de sa mémoire, et personne ne se plaint 
de son jugement.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 89. (1669) 

Good memories have ill judgments. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 119. (1721) 
The French say, “Beaucoup de mémoire, et 
peu de jugement” (Plenty of memory and 
little judgment). 

A great memory does not make a philosopher, any 
more than a dictionary can be called a grammar 

JoHn Henry NEwMAN, Knowledge in Relation 
to Culture. (1852) 


9 
O sweet essence, how good I should say were 
your former contents, when the remains of 
them smell so delicious! (O suavis anima, 
quale in te dicam bonum | ante hac fuisse; 
tales cum sint reliquiae! ) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 1, 1. 5. (ce. 25 
B.C.) The ass is speaking to the wine-jar. 
The jar will long retain the fragrance of what 
it was steeped in when new. (Quo semel est im- 
buta recens, servabit odorem | testa diu.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 69. (20 B.c.} 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 20, and in 
cluded by TAVERNER, Translations from Eras: 
mus, fo. 37 (1550) with the rendering, ‘A 
vessell wyl kepe longe the savour wherewith 
it is fyrste seasoned.” 
We are by nature most tenacious of childish im. 
pressions, just as the flavor first absorbed by 
vessels when new persists, and the color im- 
parted by dyes to the virgin whiteness of wool 
is indelible. (Sapor, quo nova imbuas, durat.) 
QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae Bk. i, ch 
i, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 80) 
But fyll an erthen pot first with yll lycoure 
And euer after it shall smell somwhat soure. 
ALEXANDER Barcray, Shyp of Folys,i,47.(1509) 
Where children are brought up in wickedness. 
they will be wicked all their lives after. 
“The earthen pot will long savour of that liquor 
that is first put into it.” 
Hucw Latimrr, Seventh Sermon before Ed- 
ward VI (1552) 
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The vessel will conserve the tast Of lycour very 
long, With which it was first seasoned. 

JOHN NORTHBROOKE, Against Dicing. (c. 1577) 
It is pretely sayd of Horace, a newe vessel will 
long time sauour of that liquor that is first powred 
into it, and the infant will euer smel of the nurses 
manners hauing tasted of hir milke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 129. (1579) 
The cask gives of that it has in it. 

JOHN FLorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 141. (1591) 
Vessels ever retain a flavour of their first liquor. 

RaLecH, History of World. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1614) 

With what the maiden vessel 

Is season’d first—you understand the proverb. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Custom of the 

Country. Act i, sc. 1. (a. 1615) 

I am not versed in my maternal tongue so exactly 
as I should be. . . . Yet the old British is not so 
driven out ... (for the cask savours still of the 
liquor it first took in). 

JAMEs HowE Lt, Letters, 17 Sept., 1645. 

A butt gives such a scent as it hath. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, p. 29. (1666) 
The pouch will always smell of the herring. 

WILLIAM KING, tr., Naudé’s Political C onsidera- 

tions upon Refin’d Politics, iii, 109. (1711) 
Every Tub smells of the Wine it holds. 

THoMas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1473. (1732) 
The new cask takes its odour from the first wine 
that it receives. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Pt. ii, No. 203. (1820) 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 

will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

THomas Moore, Farewell! But Whenever You 

Welcome the Hour. (c. 1830) 


1 
Remarkable memory, yours! (Memor es 
probe! ) 

PLAUTUS, Asinaria, |. 343. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Your memory is of the best. (Memoria es op- 
tuma.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 49. (c. 200 8.C.) 


2 
Other times other memories. (Verterunt sese 
memoriae. ) 

Prautus, Trucylentus, 1. 221. (c. 186 B.C.) 


Memory: what wonders it performs in pre- 
serving and guarding the past. 

PrurarcH, Moralia: Obsolescence of Oracles. 

Sec. 4328. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 

THomas Moors, Light of Other Days. (a. 1851) 
Memory, a pensive Ruth, went gleaning the silent 
fields of childhood. 

, Curtis, Howad}t in Syria: Ave Maria. (1851) 


The memory of man is apt to slip. (Memoria 
hominum est labilis.) 

PonTanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 111. 
(1778) Another Latin proverb is, “Memoria 
minuitur nisi eam exerceas” (Memory will 
weaken unless you give it exercise). 


My memory was never loaded with anything but 
blank cartridges. 
Mark ΤΑΙ͂Ν, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 6. 
(1874) 


5 
I have ever since retained them in the budget 
of my memory. (Les ay retenu en la gibbefiere 
de ma memoire.) 

RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 13. (1534) 


6 

Of Hamlet . . . The memory be green. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 2. (1600) 

Long keep his memory green in our souls. 
Moore, Oh, Breathe Not His Name, (c. 1830) 

Lord, keep my memory green. 
DICKENS, The Haunted Man. Ch. 3. (1848) 


7 

Yea, from the table of my memory. 

111 wipe away all trivial fond records. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 98. (1600) 


8 
Left behind as a memory for us. (Nobis memi- 
nisse relictum. ) 
Statius, Silvae. Bk. ii, 1. 55. (c. Α. Ὁ. 80) 
Nothing now is left But a majestic memory. 
LONGFELLOW, Three Friends of Mine, 1. 10. 


(1874) 
9 


My memory in this needs no refreshing. 
Sir SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act i. (1663) 
These occurrences are as vividly present to me 
as if they had happened yesterday. (Ces événe- 
ments me sont aussi présents que s’ils s’étaient 
accomplis hier.) 
ANATOLE FRANCE, Le Procureteur de Judée 
(1892) 


10 
Tom. Saffold, of happy Memory. 
Unknown, Humours of the Town, p.69.( 1693) 
Dony of Happy Memory. 
THOMAS Brown, tr., Fresney’s Amusements, 
p. 84. (1700) 


II—Memory and Forgetfulness 
See also Forgetfulness 


11 
Remembrances embellish life but forgetful- 
ness alone makes it possible. (Les souvenirs 
embellissent la vie, l’oubli seul la rend pos- 
sible. ) 
Enrico CIALDIN!, Written in an Album. (a. 
1892) 


12 
We have all forgot more than we remember. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5442. (1732) 
13 
A retentive memory is a good thing, but the 
ability to forget is the true token of great- 
ness. 
ELBERT HusBarpD, Epigrams. (1900) 


14 
Better a little well kept, than a great deal 
forgotten. 
Hucn Latimer, Fifth Sermon Before King 
Edward. (1552) 


ΜΕΝ. 


Memory and Oblivion, all hail! Memory for 
good things, Oblivion for evil. (Μνήμη καὶ 
λήθη, μέγα xalperov’ ἡ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἔργοις | Μνήμη 
τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς, ἡ δ᾽, ἐπὶ λευγαλέοις.) 
MACEDONIUS THE CONSUL, Epigram. (c. A.D. 
350) See Greek Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 67. 


Nothing so deeply imprints anything in our 
memory as the desire to forget it. (Il ne rien 
qui imprime si vivement quelque chose en 
nostre souvenance, que le desir de l’oublier.) 
MontaIcngE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


3 

Forgetfulness, rather; for I remember even 
those things which I would not, and can not 
forget what I would. (Oblivionis, mallem; 
nam memini etiam quae nolo, oblivisci non 
possum quae volo.) 

THEMISTOCLES, when Simonides offered to teach 
him the art of memory. (c. 450 B.c.) See 
Cicero, De Finibus, ii, 32, 104. Also quoted 
by MONTAIGNE, ii, 12. 


MEND 
See also Amendment, Reformation 


4 
All extremities must end or mend. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, Queen’s Arcadia, iv, 4. (1605) 
Either mend or end. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 223. (1639) 
Like the bairns οὐ Falkirk, they’ll end ere they 
mend. 

Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 212. (1862) 
5 


Some doe mend, when they cannot appaire 
{grow worse]. 
THomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 43. (1633) 
He may mend but not grow worse. 
: James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1659) 


If euery man mende one, all shall be mended. 

Joun HEy woop, Three Hundred Epigrams. No. 
1. (1562) 

Let vs endeauour euery one to amend one, and 
we shall all soon be amended. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 142. (1579) 

ΠΙᾺ man mend ane, and all will be mendit. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 1595) 

If every one would mend one, all would be 
amended. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 
See also RicHarpson, Pamela, ii, 4. (1740) 
D’Arsray, Diary, iii, 477. (1793) etc. 

If every man would mend a man 
Then all mankind were mended. 
: Epwarp FirzGeratp, Polonius. Sec. 91. (1852) 


Good hearts admit of amendment. (ἀκεσταί 
Toe φρένες ἐσθλῶν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xiii, 1. 115. (c. 850 B.C.) 
It is never too late to tread the path to honesty. 
(Sera numquam est ad bonos mores via.) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, 1. 242. (A. Ὁ. 60) 
Neuer too Late. 
RoBErt GREENE. Title of play. (1590) 
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Amends may never come too Jate. 
Ropert GREENE, Mamillia. Act v, sc. 5. (1594) 
It is never over late to mend. 
James How eE Lt, Letters, 9 Nov., 1645. 
You never will mend till it is too late. 
TueoporE Hook, Jack Bragg. Ch. 1. (1837) 
It Is Never too Late to Mend. 
CrtARLES READE. Title of novel. (1856) 


8 
He mendeth as the fletcher [arrow-maker] 
dothe his bolte. 
PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 634. (1530) 
Then wolde ye mend, as the fletcher mends his 
bolte, 
Or as sowre ale mendth in summer. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
The worlde amendes like sower ale in sommer. 
WILLIAM BuLLeEtIN, Dialogue, Ὁ. 77. (1564) 
They lost none of their old faults, and got many 
new, mending in this hot country as sour ale in 

summer. 
THOMAS Futter, Holy War. Bk. v, ch.16.(1639) 
I find you mend like sour ale in summer. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
"A mend like sour ale in summer—that is, gets 
worse and worse. 
Epwarp Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 377. (1823) 


9 
The best time to mend your ways is the pres- 
ent. 

Sutra-Kritanga Sutra, i, ii, 3, 19. (c. 400 B.C.) 
He that resolves to mend hereafter, resolves to 
mend now. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 


"ὦ MERCHANT 


He that wyll at all aduentures vse the seas 
knowinge no more what is to be done in a 
tempest than in a caulme, shall soone be- 
cumme a marchaunt of eele skinnes. 
RoGER ASCHAM, Toxophilus, p. 151. (1545) A 
merchant of eel-skins, of refuse, of nothing. 
He maketh his marts with marchantis likely, 
To bryng a shylling to ix. pens quickly. 
If he holde on a while, as he begins, 
We shall see him proue a marchaunt of eele skins, 
A marchaunt without either money or ware. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Fisher: Who knowes but I In tyme may proove 
a noble marchant? Clown: Yes, of eele skinnes. 
THomas Hrywoop,Captives.Act iv,sc.1.(1624) 
Then am I a merchant, not of eels-skins, but 
lambskins. 
ANTHONY Brewer, The Love-Sick King. Act ii. 
(1655) 
A merchant without either money or ware. 
James Howe Lt, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 
He is not a merchant bare, 
That hath money-worth or ware. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6240. (1732) 
He is not a merchant bare, That hath either 
money, worth, or ware. A good merchant may 
want ready money. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 171. (1721) 
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1 
The marchant loses when he gaines not. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Gaigner. (1611) 
A Merchant that gains not, loseth. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 50. (1640) 
He that loseth is Merchant, as well as he that 
gains. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 520. The 
French say, “Tl n’est pas marchand qui tou- 
jours gagne” (He is not a merchant who 
always gains). 

As gude merchant tines [loses] as wins. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs; Scottish, Ὁ. 229. (1678) 
A good Merchant may meet with a Misfortune. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 164. (1732) 


2 
A Merchant’s Happiness hangs upon Chance, 
Winds and Waves. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 323. (1732) 


3 
Who so that knew, what wolde be dere, 
Should neede be a marchant but one yeere. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 1. (1546) 
Quha wist quhat wald be cheip or deir, 

Sould neid to traffique but a yeir. 

MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and Slae. (1597) 
We say, he that did know what would be deare, 
might grow full rich within a yeare. 

CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Adventure. (1611) 
He that could know what would be dear, Need 
be a merchant but one year. Such a merchant 
was the Philosopher Thales, . . . he foreseeing 
a future dearth of olives, the year following, 
bought up at easie rates all that kind of fruit 
then in men’s hands. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1670) 

If a Man but knew what would be dear, 
He need be a Merchant, but only one Year. 

THomAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6077. (1732) 

The Japanese say, “He who can see three 
days ahead may be rich for three thousand 
years.” 


4 
Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the 
crowning city, whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth? (Cuius negotiatores principes, insti- 
tores eius inclyti terrae? ) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xxiii, 8. (ς. 900 B.C.) 
Strike, louder strike, th’ ennobling strings 
To those whose Merchant Sons were Kings 
Wrxz1aM ΓΟΥ͂Ν, Ode to Liberty, 1. 42. (1747) 
Referring to the Venetians. 


5 
Merchants love nobody. 


Pines Jervzrson, Letter to John Langdon. 
Merchants are the least virtuous citizens and 
possess the least of the amor patriae. 

JErrerson, Letter to M. de Meunier. (1786) 
Merchants have no country. 

sano Letter to H. G. Spafford. (1814) 


if you would be a merchant fine, beware of 
old horse, herring, and wine. Old horse will 
die, herrings stink, and wine sour. 

James Kruty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 192. (1721) 


MERCY 


7 
In vain the state where merchants gild the top. 
Joun Marston, What You Will. Act i. (1607) 


8 
A wise Marchant neuer aduentureth all his 
goodes in one ship. 
Sirk THomas Morg, in RicHarp GRAFTON, 
Chronicle of the Affayres of England, ii, 776. 
(1513) See also under PRUDENCE. 


9 
Is it not a common prouerbe amongst vs when 
any man hath cosend or gone beyond vs, to 
say, Hee hath playde the merchant with us? 
Tuomas NasHe, Works, iv, 240. (1593) 
Either a merchant or a theefe. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Larron. (1611) 
I doubt, sir, he will play the merchant with us 
WILLIAM Row ey, A New Wonder. Act iv 
(1632) 


10 
A merchant of great traffic through the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, 
12. (1594) 
Traffic’s thy god; and thy god confound thee! 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 1, 246.(1608) 


MERCY 


11 
Pray for mercy even to the last clod of earth 
(thrown upon the grave]. 

Babylonian Tclmud: Berachoth, fo. 8a. (c. 
A.D. 350) 

Though a sharp sword be laid to thy throat, 
still pray to God for mercy. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 10a (c. 
A.D, 350) 

The mercy of God [may be found] between the 
bridge and the stream. (Misericordia Domini inter 
pontem et fontem.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, of a man falling into a river. 
(c. A.D. 397) A paraphrase of the Latin 
proverb “Inter pontem et fontem; inter gla- 
dium et iugulum” (Between the bridge and 
the stream; between the sword and the 
throat). 

Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I asked, mercy 1 found. 

WittiamM CampEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
ain: Epitaphs (1870), p. 420. (1605) An 
epitaph for a man falling from his horse and 
breaking his neck. 

Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy asked, I mercy found. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, misquoting Camden. See 
Boswe.t, Life, 28 April, 1783. 

Betwixt the Bridge and the Brook, the Knife 
and the Throat, the mercy of God may appeare. 

πλΜ Hinpe, The Holy Life and Happy 
- Death of John Bruen. Ch. 34. (1641) 
Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction. 
as clouds of rain in the time of drought. 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

" xxx, 20. (c. 190 B.c.) 


Clemency i is the ornament of princes. 
Buartrmari, Niti Sataka. No. 82. (c. a.D. 100) 


MERCY 


a I a I aa SE 


Here may men seen that mercy passeth right. 
Cuauckr, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, 1. 1282. 
(c. 1380) 
For gentil mercy oghte to passen right. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 2231. (c. 1386) 
Mercy bothe right and lawe passeth. 
THOMAS USK, The Testament of Love, iii, i, 
137. (1387) 
Mercy is better than justice. (La clémence vaut 
mieux que la justice.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 167. (1746) 


Put on therefore ... bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering. (ἐνδύσασθε οὖν. . . σπλάγχνα οἰκτιρ- 
μοῦ.) 

New Testament: Colossians, iii, 12. (c. Α. Ὁ. 59) 
The Vulgate phrase is, “Viscera misericor- 
diae.” 

Open thy bowels of compassion. 

ConcrEVE, Mourning Bride. Act iv, sc. 7. (1697) 
3 
In whom mercye lacketh.. . 
other vertues be drowned. 

Sir THoMAS Etyot, The Gouernour. Bk. ii, ch. 
7. (1531) 


in hym all 


4 
Who standeth in the water vp to the chyn, he 
is very obstinate, if for mercy he do not cry. 
Joun Fciorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
More by lenitie, then by force. (Piu per dolceza, 
che per forza.) 
ΤΟΗΝ Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. 


5 
Severity is often Clemency, Clemency Sever- 
ity. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 


6 
Aske mercy and hafe it. 
Ricard Rorie oF HAmpore, English Prose 
Treatises, Ὁ. 43. (c. 1340) 


As you are stout be merciful. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 39. (1721) 
Colonel, as vou are stout, be merciful. [To colonel 
offering, in jest, to draw his sword. ] 

SwiFT, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
But, Clare, as you are strong be merciful. 

: D.C. Murray, Way of the World.Ch.19.(1824) 


And the publican, standing afar off, would not 
hift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner. (ὁ θέος, ἱλάσθητί μοι τῷ 
ἁμαρτωλῷ.) 
New Testament: Luke, xviii, 13. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Deus propitius esto mihi 
peccatori.” 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob- 
tain Mercy, (μακάριοι οἱ ἐλεήμονες, ὅτι αὐτοὶ 
ἐλεηθήσονται. 
New Testament: Matthew, v, 7. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Beati misericordes: quoniam 
ipsi misericordiam consequentur.” 
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Mercy of mercy needes mot aryse. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text C, 
passus xii, 1. 233. (1362) 
Who-so wyll haue mercy must be mercyable; . 
Who is without mercy of mercy shall mys. 
Henry BrapsHaw, The Life of Saint Werburge 
of Chester. Bk. i, 1. 2752. (1513) 
Who will not mercie unto others shew, 
How can he mercie ever hope to have? 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 
canto i, st. 42. (1590) 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 
By which Heav’n moves in pard’ning guilty man. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. vi, 1. 595. (1784) 
Mercy is for the merciful. 

Lorp Byron, Lines on Hearing Lady Byron 

Was Ill. (1816) 
10 
I kry you mercy, I kylled your cussheyn. 
JEHAN PatscrRAve, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ 
501. (1530) Perhaps a garbling of the ex- 
pression ‘“‘missed the cushion” or mark in 
archery. 

I cry you mercy, ’tis but quid for quo. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry VI, v, 3, 109. (1591) 
Half: On thy conscience tell me what ’tis a clock # 
Silena: I cry you mercy, I have killed your 

cushion. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act iv,sc.2.(1594) 
Accius: You need not be so lusty, you are not so 
honest. 

Silena: I cry you mercy, I took you for a joynd 
stool. 

Lyty, Mother Bombie, iv, 2. (1594) Proverbia\ 

for an unfortunate apology or a pert reply. 
Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 6, 55. (1605) JoHN 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 
Cry you mercy killed my cat. 
JouNn CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 281. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1670) 
11 
Mercy is better than vengeance. (συγγνώμη 
τιμωρίας Kpelaowy.) 
Pittacus, Maxim. (c. 675 B.C.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Pittacus. Bk. i, sec. 76. 


12 
The merciful man doeth good to his own soul 
(Benefacit animae suae vir misericors.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
13 
Have mercy upon me, O God. (Miserere mei 
Deus.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, li, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other. (Misericordia 
et veritas obviaverunt sibi: iustitia et pax oscu- 
latae sunt.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, Ixxxv, 10. (c. 250 B.C.) 
14 
A merciful man is not stupid; a stupid man 
cannot show mercy. (Lao jén pu shib ch'ih 
‘han; ch‘ih ‘han pu ‘hui jao jén.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1399. (1875) 
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1 
Mercy often gives death instead of life. 
(Mortem misericors saepe pro vita dabit.) 
‘ SENECA, Troades, 1. 329. (c. A. D. 60) 


Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1, 202. 
(1595) See under JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
184. (1597) 


MERIT 
" See also Deserving, Worth 
Merit, like oil, must come to the top. 
JEREMIAH Curtin, tr., With Fire and Sword. 
Ch. 8. (1890) 


4 
Stay here, and make a merit of your Love. 
DRYDEN AND LEE, The Duke of Guise. Act iv, 
sc. 3. (1682) 
You might have made a merit of your theft. 
DrybeEn, King Arthur. Act ii. (1691) 
He made a merit of it to himself. 
CHARLES REApE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 80. (1860) 


5 

Of Boasting more than of a Bomb afraid, 

Merit should be as modest as a Maid. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 

Great Merit is coy, as well as great Pride. 

5 FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 


It is a mark of exceptional merit, when the 
most envious feel constrained to admire it. 
(La marque d’un mérite extraordinaire est de 
voir que ceux qui l’envient le plus sont con- 
traints de le louer. ) 

La ROcCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 95. (1665) 
Merit is the gift of nature, but fortune provides 
occasions for its display. (La nature fait le mérite, 
et la fortune le met en ceuvre.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 153. (1668) 
There are people who disgust with merit, and 
other who please with faults. (Il y a des gens 
dégofitants avec du mérite, et d’autres qui plai- 
sent avec des défauts.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes, No. 155. 

Our merit wins the esteem of honest men, and 
our lucky star that of the public. (Notre mérite 
nous attire l’estime des honnétes gens, et notre 
étoile celle du public.) 

La RocuEeFoucauLp, Maximes. No. 165. 


MERRIMENT 


The world more often rewards the appearance 
of merit than merit itself. (Le monde récompense 
plus souvent les apparences du mérite que le 
mérite méme.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 166. 
There is merit without distinction, but there is 
no distinction without some merit. (Il y a du 
mérite sans élévation, mais il n’y a point d’éléva- 
tion sans quelque mérite.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 400. 
Distinction is to merit what dress is to good 
looks. (L’élévation est au mérite ce que la parure 
est aux belles personnes.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 401. 
However prone the world may be to judge men 
ill, it overlooks real merit still less often than it 
rewards its counterfeit. (Quelque disposition 
qu’ait le monde ἃ mal juger, il fait encore plus 
souvent grace au faux mérite, qu’il ne fait in- 
justice au véritable.) 

8 La ROcHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 455 


Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the 
soul. 
ALEXANDER Pope, The Rape of the Lock. Canto 
v, 1. 34. (1714) 


The sufficiency of my merit, is to know that 
my merit is not sufficient. 
Francis Quartes, Emblems. Bk. ii, emb. 1. 
(1635) Quoted by Quarles as a saying of St. 
Augustine. 


9 

The force of his own merit makes his way. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 1, 64. (1612) 

Merit and good-breeding will make their way 

anywhere. 

Ὁ Ὁ CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 Oct., 1747. 


A young man who enjoyed the appellation 
simply of ‘a man of much merit.” (Un homme 
de beaucoup de meérite.) 
Torstoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 6. 
(1865) Dole, tr. 


MERRIMENT 
See also Gaiety, Mirth 


After wo, I rede us to be merie. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tate, 1. 2210, (c. 1386) 
Merry is only a mask of sad. 
R. W. Emerson, Waldeinsamkeit. (1858) 


12 
A merry fellow was never yet a respectable 
man. 

PP a CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 Aug., 1749 
The more the merrier. (Quam plurima mittas ) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 8. (67 B.C.) 

The mo the meryer; the fewer, the better fare. 
Jewan Parsorave, Lesclarcissement de ἰᾶ 
- Langue Francoyse, 885. (1530) This is the 
full form and the first known appearance in 
English of the saying, which has been ascribed 
to King James I. (c. 1423) 


MERRIMENT 


Haue among you blynd harpers (sayde I) 
The mo the merier, we all daie here and see. 
Ye, but the fewer the better fare (said hee). 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Cume nere, on Goddes halfe, the mo knaves the 
merier. 
UNKNOWN, Respublica. Act iii, sc. 5. (1553) 
The mo the merrier is a proverbe eke. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Roses. (1570) 
The more company the merrier. 
UNKNOWN, The Marriage of Witte and Sci- 
ence. Act iii, sc. 2. (c. 1570) 
The company is .. . all the patriarchs, prophets, 
caints. .. . Here, the more the merrier, yea, and 
the better cheer too. 
THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1862), i, 244. (1629) 
The more the merrier; the fewer the better cheer. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 115. (1678) 
See also Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) PAULDING, the Bucktails. Act v, sc. 2. 
(1815) Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 59. 
(1841) KiINncsLey, Westward Ho! Ch. 24. 
(1855) etc., etc. 
More and merrier: less and better fare. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 95. (1917) 
1 


Mery it is whan knaues done mete. 

Unknown, Cock Lorells Bote, ἢ. 14. (c. 1520) 
Ther’s a Kooke cal’d ’Tis merry when Knaues 
meete. And ther’s a Ballad, ’Tis merry when Malt- 
men meete: and besides, ther’s an old Prouerbe, 
The more the merrier. 

SAMUEL Row anos, ’Tis Merrie When Gossips 

Meet. (1602) See also under KNAVE. 
It’s merrv when friends meet. 

Jorn CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 26. (1639) 
Τὶς merry when gentle folkes meete. 

ANTHONY Brewer, Countrie Girl,sig.H3.(1647) 
It’s MERRY IN HALL WHEN BEARDS WAG ALL, see 

under BEARD. 


Is any merry? let him sing psalms. (εὐθυμεῖ 
Tis; ψαλλέτω.) 
New Testament: James, v, 13. (a.v. 44) The 
Vulgate is, “Aequo animo est? psallat.” 


Be merry, man, and tak not sair in mind 
The wavering of this wretchit warld of sorrow. 

WILLIAM Dunsar, No Treasure Without Glad- 
ness. (c. 1510) 

Be merry, but with modestie. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
Repeated on p. 154, with the addition, “be 
sober, but not too sullen.” 

Be as merry as you may be, for time may so 
turne that once again you may be. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 97. 
Aye be as merry as be can, for love ne’er delights 
In a sorrowful man. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 55. (1678) 

e always as merry as ever you can; 
For no man delights in a sorrowful Man. 
᾿ ΤΉΟΜΑΒ Futier, Gnomologia. No. 6402.(1732) 
Let us be merry,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 
; Dickens, Martin Chuzslewit. Ch. 5. (1844) 


I've taken my fun where I found it. 
Rupyarp Kiriine, The Ladies. (1892) 
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5 
Be merry if you are wise. (Ride si sapis.) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 41. (A.D. 85) 
Whan hasty witlesse mirth is mated weele, 
Good to be mery and wise, they thinke and feele. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
Therefore an other sayd sawe doth men aduise 
That they be together both mery and wise. 
NicoLas UpALy, Ralph Roister Doister Act i, 
sc. 1. (1553) 
Tis good to be mery and wyse: 
How shall fooles folow that aduyse? 
Heyvwoop, Proverbs and Epigrams. (1562) 
It is good, they say, to be merry and wise. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 247. (1593) 
"Tis good to be merry and wise. 
CuapMan, Eastward Hoe. Act i, sc. 1. (1605) 
Come, come, George, let’s be merry and wise. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 1. (1611) 
You are merry, sir; be wise too. 
Sir Rocer L’EstranceE, A Whipp, Ὁ. 21. (1662) 
The proverb says, “Be merry and be wise.” 
DavENANT, Man’s the Master: Prologue.(1668) 
He knew how to be merry and wise. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, ii, 337. (1768) 
Old times have bequeathed us a precept, to be 
merry and wise, but who has been able to ob- 
serve it? 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letters, ii, 114. (1779) 
It’s guid to be merry and wise. 
Rorert Burns, Here’s a Health to Them That’s 
Awa. (c. 1786) 
There is a proverb which talks about being 
merry and wise. 
Dicxens, The Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 7.(1841) 
EaT, DRINK AND BE MERRY, see under EATING 
6 
Let us rehearse the old proverb: “Three merry 
men, and three merry men, And three merry 
men be we; I in the wood, and thou on the 
ground, And Jack sleeps in the tree.’ 
GEORGE PEELE, The Old Wives Tale. Sc. 1 
(1595) The refrain of an old ballad. 
I am three merry men, and three merry men! 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 8. (1613) 
Three merry boys, and three merry boys, 
And three merry boys are we. 
JoHN FLETCHER, The Bloody Brother. Act iii. 
sc. 2. (c. 1620) 


7 
Merry meet, merry part. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3410. (1732) 


8 
There is hardly such a thing as being merry. 
but at another’s Expence. 
NicHoLtas Rowe, The Fair Penitent: Ded:ca- 
tion. (1703) 


9 
To be merry best becomes you: for. out of 
question, you were born in a merry hour. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 1. 
346. (1598) 
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Faith I was never on a merrier pin. 
Rosert Davenport, A New Trick to Cheat the 
Divell. Act i, sc. 2. (1639) 


1 
Live a short life and a merry one. 
Swirt, Directions to Servants: The Footman. 
(a. 1745) See under Lire. 


2 

It is hard to feign merriment when the heart 

is sad, or to force a false smile to the lips. 

(Difficile est tristi fingere mente iocum, | nec 

bene mendaci risus componitur ore.) 
TIBULLUS,Ele gies.Bk. iii, eleg.vi, 1.34.(c.10 B. Cc.) 

All are not merry that seem mirthful. 

᾿ Rospert SoutaeEy, The Doctor. Ch. 71. (1812) 


Lengor liveth a glad mon then a sori. 
Unxnown. In Vernon MS (E.E.TS.), p. 347. 
(c. 1340) 
As long leuyth a mery man as a sory. 
Unxnown. Douce MS (Forster), 52. (c. 1350) 
As long lyuth the mery man (they say) 
As doth the sory man, and longer by a day. 
Nicotas ὕραιι, Ralpk Roister Doister Act i, 
sc. 1. (c. 1550) 
ee is the onelie instrument to prolong mannes 
ife. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 
p. 166. (1574) Young, tr. 
As long liveth a merry man as a sad. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 302. (1605) 
Lives not a merry-man longer than a sad? 
Unknown, The Tinker of Turvey. (1630) 
As long lives the merry Heart as the sad. 
THomasS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 711. (1732) 
A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE WAY; A MERRY 
HEART MAKETH A CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE, 566 un- 
de Heart. 


Ii—Merriment: Proverbial Comparisons 


4 
\ll went merry as a marriage bell. 

Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 21. (1812) 
All went as merry as a marriage-bell. 

F. E. Smeotey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 6. (1850) 
All went merry as a carriage bell, as Lord Byrun 
sez. 

Arremus Warp (C. F. Browne), Celebration 

in Honor of the Atlantic Cable. (1859) 
As merry as an alimony bell. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Strictly Business. 
(1910) 


5 
I'l be As merry as a Pismire. 
WILLtAM CartwricHT, The Ordinary. Act iii, 
sc. 4. (c. 1634) 


6 
Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the shawe. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Cokes Tale, 
1. 3, (c. 1386) 


7 
And forth she gooth, as iolif as a pye. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, 1. 209. (c. 1386) 
And she for hir parte, made vs cheere heauen hye. 
The fyrst parte of dyner mery as a pye. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
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Home went Lysetta, as merry as a pye. 
TARLTON, Newes out of Purgatorie, p. 68.(1590) 
Ile be as merrie as a pie. 
Tuomas DEKKER, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, 
Act v, sc. 5. (1600) 
Hele lafe and be as merry as a mag-pie. 
Row.ey, When You Can See Me. sig.C3.(1613) 


8 
And hoom he gooth, mery as a papejay. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, \. 369. (c. 1386) 
Singeth, ful merier than the papejay, 
“Yow love I best, and shal, and other noon.” 
Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, 1. 1078. 


9 
As merry as mice in malt. 

JOHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 185. (1639) 
HoweEL_, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 
Some families are as merry as mice in malt on 

very small wages. 
C. H. Spurcron, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
16. (1869) 


A merry grigge, a iocande frende. 

THoMAS Drant, tr., Horace: Satires. Bk. i, sat. 
3. (1566) A grig is a small eel, and it is some- 
times supposed that this is what is referred 
to, but the phrase is more probably a corrup- 
tion of “a merry Greek.” See below. 

A merry grig, and a true toper. 

CHARLES Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, 
p. 195. (1675) 

They drank till they all were as merry as grigs. 

THoMAS Brown, Works (1760), ii, 188. (a. 
1704) 

We were merry as grigs in time past. 

Joun Gay, Wife of Bath. Act v, sc. 3. (1713) 
She ... merry as a grig is grown. 

Joun Gay, New Similes. (1720) 
I grew as merry as a grig. 

OLivER GOLDSMITH, Essays (Globe), vi, 304. 
(1760) See also Sata, Twice Round the 
Clock, 3 p.m. (1859) BLACKMORE, String- 
haven. Ch. 39. (1887) WALLING, Corpse with 


44 the Eerie Eye, p. 12. (1942), etc., etc. 


Merry as a lark. 
Ῥ, G. Hamerton, The Intellectual Life. Bk. i, 
ch. 5. (1873) 


4 
So playde these twayne, as mery as three 
chipps. 
ΘΝ Heywoop, Proverbs Pt. i, ch. 7. (1546) 
1 
Nowe mery as a cricket. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
As merry as crickets, my lads. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 101. (1597) 
Send them home as merry as crickets. 
Sir THomas Urquuanrt, tr., Rabelais. Bk. i, ch. 
29. (1653) 
As merry as a cricket. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 
O’KeEerre, The Farmer. Act i, sc. 2. (1787) 
. Marryvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 1. (1834) K1ncs- 
LEY, Two Years Ago. Ch. 4. (1857) etc., etc. 
Healthy, happy, . . . lively as crickets. 
Wa pole, Green Mirror. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1918) 
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1 
Mery we were as cup and can could holde, 
Eche one with eche other homely and bolde. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
The merye man, with cupp and cann. 
Unknown, Misogonus. Act ii, sc. 2. (1577) 
As merry aS pot and can. 
SAMUEL Rowtanps, Martin Mark-all, Ὁ. 49. 
(1610) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 287. (1678) 


2 
As merry as tinkers. 

James Howe t, Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 
3 


As merry as fourty beggars. 
James Howe tt, Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
Both were ... as merry as beggars. 
Epwarp Warp, The London Spy, p. 264. (1700) 
We should live together as merry as beggars. 
Swirt, The Drapier Letters. Lett. iv. (1724) 


4 
The bishop of Man liveth here at ease, and 
as merry as Pope Joan. 

BisHoP JAMES Pi_xincTon, Letter. (1564) 


Merry as boyhood. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hymiskvitha. St. 
2. (c. 900) 


As merry as minnows. 
_ Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 25. (1822). 


I should be as merry as the day is long. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 1, 18. (1596) 
Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 1, 52. (1598) 
Even as merry as the day is long. 
ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 54. (1631) 
Mathew Merygreeke [one of the characters] 
Nico.as Upaty, Ralph Roister Doister. Act i, 
sc. 1. (c. 1551) 
Hee is a mad Greeke, no less than a merry. 
BEN Jonson, Coryat, Crudities, i, 17. (1611) 
We know the modern proverb, of a merry Greek. 
THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. ii, sec. 3. (1655) 
Merry as Greeks, and drunk as Lords. 
CHarteEs Cotton, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) 
Make me as merry as a Greek. 
: New Foundling Hospital for Wit, iii, 176.(1784) 


I wyll make as mery as a kynge. 
Unknown, Enterlude of Youth. In Banc, Ma- 
terialien, B. 12, Ὁ. 8. (c. 1554) 
This Smith leads a life as merrie as a king. 
PEELE, The Old Wiues Tale, sig. A3. (1595) 
Be as merry as a king. 
: Horypay, Technogamia. Act iii, sc. 5. (1618) 


With joviall blades I’m as mery as the maids. 
Unxnown, Roxburghe Ballads, i, 448. (c. 1630) 
We will be as merry as the maids. 
Marcuant, Praise of Ale, Ὁ. 249. (c. 1650) 
At Madam Wanton’s, where we were as merry as 
the maids. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. (1877) 
Pt. ii, p. 210. (1684) 
We will . . . have old Cobs the fiddler, and be as 
merry as the maids. 
Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 9. (1818) 
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MESSENGER 


0 
In the mouth of a messenger a crooked mes- 
sage may be made straight. (ἐν ἀγγέλῳ γὰρ 
κυπτὸς ὀρθοῦται λόγος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1.773. (458 B.C.) 
A proverbial saying, meaning that a mes- 


senger may change a message as he pleases. 
11 


Messengers should neither be headed nor 
hanged. 

Davmw FeErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
246, with the comment, “An excuse for carry- 
ing an ungrateful message.” The Latin is. 
“Legatur nec violatur, nec laeditur.” 

Though the senders be ten thousand times wrong, 
it is not the fault of the messenger. (Ch‘ien ts‘o 
wan ts‘o, lai jén pu ts‘o.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.423.(1875) 

12 
Stay till the lame messenger come, if you will 
know the truth of the thing. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 333. (1640) 

The lame Post brings the truest News. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4620. (1732) 
13 


How good a thing is a discreet messenger. 
(ἐσθλὸν καὶ τὸ τέτυκται, ὅτ᾽ ἄγγελος αἴσιμα εἰδῃ.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xv, 1. 207. (c. 850 B.c.) PIN- 
DAR, Pythian Odes, iv, 278, paraphrases this, 

“A discreet messenger brings highest honor 

to every business,” the only passage where 


Pindar quotes from Homer by name. 
14 


It is not book learning young men need, . 
but a stiffening of the vertebrae which will 
cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act 
promptly, concentrate their energies, do a 
thing—“‘carry a message to Garcia.” 

ELBERT HussBarbD, A Message to Garcia. First 
printed in The Philistine, March, 1900. The 
man who carried the message to Garcia was 
Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan, of the Bureau of 
Military Intelligence. It was delivered 1 May 
1898. 

There goes the message to Garcia. 


Ἐν Jason Burr's First Case, p. 137. (1941) 


The messenger of good news is always an 
object of benevolence. 

SypNEY SMITH, Sketches of Moral Philosophy 
Lecture 22. (1804) 


You love to be a messenger of ill news. 


Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
17 


For-thi men sais on messager 
That lengs lang to bring answare, 
He mai be cald, with right resun, 
An of messagers corbun. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 1892. (c. 1300) 
You are a corby messenger. Taken from the raven 
sent out of the ark; apply’d to them who being 
sent an errand do not return with their answer 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 385. (1721) 
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METAL, METTLE 
(They were originally the same word) 


He is metal of the baser sort. (ἔοικε δ᾽ εἶναι 
τοῦ πονηροῦ κόμματος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 862. (c. 380 B.c.) A 
proverbial phrase, quoted by PHILo, De 
Somniis, i, 123. 

Defoe wrought no base metal into the fine gold 
of his mother tongue. 

The Athenaeum, 8 Oct., 1887, p. 461/3. The 
“noble metals” are gold and silver, all others 
are “‘base.”’ 


She shewes the metall she is made of. 
DANIEL Rocers, Naaman the Syrian: To the 
Reader. (1642) 
To try the spirit of man, of what mettle they are 
made of. 
Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 19. 
Thou ken’st not the mettle that women are made 
of. 
Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 3. (1828) 


3 
Here’s metal more attractive. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 116. (1600) 
Here’s metal more attractive, as the fellow says in 
the play. 

P F, E. SMepLey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 41. (1850) 


A Corinthian, a lad of mettle. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 13. (1597) 
Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamped upon it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, 1, 49. 

(1604) 

5 No big-bon’d men... . 
But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iv, 3,47.(1593) 
He’s metal to the back. A metaphor taken from 
knives and swords. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 76. (1678) 
The girl is mettle to the back. 

Cuartes Correy, Boarding-School. Sc.5.(1733) 
fy eee fellow of his inches, and metal to the 

ack. 

THomas Brown, The Saints in an Uproar. 

(1687) Agreeable Companion, p. 105. (1745) 

She has a great deal of wit; and, egad, as the 
saying is, mettle to the back. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. (1738) 


6 

When you have done a fault . . . behave 
yourself as if you were the injured person; 
this will immediately put your Master or Lady 
off their mettle. 

Swit, Directions to Servants. Sec. 2. (c. 1745) 
Everybody here are upon their mettle. 

Str Henry Evus, Original Letters. Ser. ii, vol. 

iv, p. 374. (1756) 
Even the common passions . . 
to his mettle. 

Mason Weems, Life of Washington, i, 6.(1800) 
It puts us on our mettle, too, to see our old ene- 
mies the French taking the work with us. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn. Ch. 13. (1859) 


. will put him up 


MIDNIGHT 


His . . . sarcasm set me on my mettle. 
J. C. ΘΝΑΙΤΗ, Mistress Marvin, Ch. 42. (1895) 
7 
It would grieve a man, indeed, to see zeal mis- 
placed, like mettle in a blind horse. 
SAMUEL Warp, Sermons (1862), p. 76. (1636) 
Meta! is dangerous in a blind horse. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3411. (1732) 
Too much mettle is dangerous in a blind horse. 
Tuomas D’URrrEY, The Comical History of Don 
Quixote. Pt. iii, act i. (1696) 
Metal is dangerous in a blind horse. And so is 
bigotry, and blind zeal, in an ignorant fellow. 
James KELL y, Scottish Proverbs, p. 244. (1721) 
Mettle is kittle in a blind horse. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 83. (1832) 


‘ METHOD 


You know my methods, Watson. 

Conan Dove, The Crooked Man. (1893) Re- 
peated frequently, with variations, through- 
out the stories. For example, “My dear fel- 
low, you know my methods.”—The Stock- 
broker's Clerk. “You know my methods in 
such cases, Watson.”—The Musgrave Ritual 

METHOD IN MADNESS, see under MADNESS. 


9 
By different methods different men excel, 
But where is he who can do all things well? 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Epistle to William Ho- 
garth, |. 573. (a. 1764) 


MIDNIGHT 


10 
It was vespers there, but here the noon of 
night. (Vespero 1a, e qui mezza notte era.) 
DANTE, Purgatorio. Canto xv, ]. 6. (c. 1300) 
Midnight reared on the mid-noctial line. 
BARNABE BARNES, Parthenophil. Sonnet 23. 
(1593) 
The dreadful dead of dark midnight. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, }. 1625. (1594) 
In the dead vast and middle of the night. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 198. (1600) 
*Tis now dead midnight. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iv, 2, 67. 
(1604) 
As yet ’tis midnight deep. 
THOMSON, The Seasons: Winter, 1. 202. (1726) 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the keystane. 


ROBERT Burns, Jam o’ Shanter. (1791) 
11 


It came to pass at midnight that the man was 
afraid. (Et ecce, nocte iam media expavit 
homo.) 

Old Testament: Ruth, iii, 8. (c. 600 B.C.) 


12 
"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself 
breathes out 
Contagion to this world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 406. (1600) 
Tis the witching hour of night. 
Joun Keats, A Prophecy, |. 1. (1818) 


MIGHT 


1 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 370. (1596) 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master 
Shallow. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iii, 2, 228. (1598) 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 13, 
185. (1606) 


MIGHT 


2 
May Might and Right, with Zeus as third, 
lend thee their aid! (Κράτος re καὶ Δίκη σὺν 
τῷ τρίτῳ | πάντων μεγίστῳ Ζηνὶ σνγγένοιτό got.) 
AEscuyLus, The Libation-Bearers, 1. 245. (458 
B.c.) Zeus, as third, because three is the 
mystical effectual number. Some editors give 
μοι as the last word instead of σοι: “Lend 
me thy aid.” Eumenides, 1. 759, has, ‘That 
third God, the all-ordaining one, the Saviour” 
(τοῦ πάντα κραίνοντος τρίτου σωτῆρος), 
Agamemnon, |. 1297, has, “God, the saviour 
of the dead” (Alos νεκρῶν σωτῆροΞ)͵ 


3 
Either by might or by sieight. 
Jonn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 127. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 
If I cannot do by might, I’ll do by slight. If I 
dare not attack my enemy openly, I'll do him an 
injury in a private, and clandestine way. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 179.(1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6293. (1732) 
4 Might 
That makes a Title, where there is no Right. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, The Civile Warres. Bk. ii, st. 
36. (1609) 
Mizht and right govern everything in this world; 
might till right is ready. (C’est la force et le droit 
qui régient toutes choses dans le monde; la force, 
en attendant le droit.) 

JosepH JouseErTt, Pensées. Ch. 15, No. 2. (1810) 
Where might enters right departs. (Do fuerza 
viene, el derecho se pierde.) 

CHar Les Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 249. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Where might is right, right has no might. (Wo 
Gewalt Recht hat, da hat Recht kein Gewalt.) 
Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 318. 
Might and Right are always fighting. 
In our youth it seems exciting. 
Right is always nearly winning. 
Might can hardly keep from grinning. 
: CLARENCE Day, Might and Right. (a. 1935) 


Might shall be their right... . Right will 
€ In might and reverence will cease to be. 

(χειροδίκαι: δίκη δ᾽ ἐν χερσί, καὶ αἰδὼς οὐκ ἔσται.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 189. (c. 800 B.C.) 


Right beats Might when she comes at length to 
the end of the race. (Δίκη δ᾽ ὑπὲρ Ὕβριος ἴσχει] 
és τέλος ἐξελθοῦσα.) 


Heston, Works and Days, 1. 217. 
Where might and right are yoke-fellows, what 
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pair is stronger? (ὅπου γὰρ ἰσχὺς συζυγοῦσι καὶ 

δίκη, | ποία ξυνωρὶς τῆσδε καρτερωτέρα ;) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragment. No. 209. Smyth. (c. 458 
B.C.) SCHOLIAST on Iliad, ii, 542. 


6 
Useless is the dolphin’s might upon dry ground. 
(κακὴ γάρ ἡ δελφῖνος ἐν χέρσῳ βία.) 
Ion, Apothegm. (c. 450 B.c.) As quoted by 
PLutTArcH; Lives: Demosthenes.Ch. 3, sec. 2. 


7 

The reason of the strongest is always the best. 
(La raison du plus fort est toujours la meil- 
leure.) 

La FontTAINE, Fables: Le Loup et VAgneau. Bk. 
i, fab. 10. (1668) In another fable, La Fon- 
taine says, “The wolf is never wrong except 
when it is not the strongest” (Le loup n’a 
tort que quand il n’est pas le plus fort). One 
of the oldest fables, used by Aesop, Phaedruis, 
Babrius, Romulus, Ugobardus, and many 
others, The fable, it will be remembered. is 
that of the wolf and the lamb drinking from 
the same stream, the wolf higher up than 
the lamb. “You’re roiling my water!” barks 
the wolf. “But that can’t be,” the lamb pro- 
tests, “since I’m drinking lower down than 
you are.” “Anyway, I know you cursed and 
slandered me over a vear ago,” says the wolf 
“But I wasn’t born then,” the lamb protests. 
“Then it was your brother.” “But I haven't 
any brother.” “Well it was some one of your 
name,” and without more ado, the wolf 
seized the lamb and carried it off. Another 
very amusing medieval fable of wolf and 
lamb runs as follows: A wolf, gravely ill, 
vowed that he would abstain forever from 
meat if he were cured. Restored to health, he 
encounters a lamb. “Good day, my lovely 
salmon,” he said. “But I am not a salmon,” 
the lamb protested. The wolf looked at him 
appraisinglv. “What’s that you say?” he de- 
manded. “Τὸ my eyes, you are a true sal- 
mon,” and he devoured the lamb. “So,” Ugo- 
bardus moralizes, “when crime wishes to at- 
tack innocence, it can always find a pretext 
for doing so” (Sic nocet innocuo nocuus, 
causamque nocendi | invenit). Napoleon 
Bonaparte discussed this fable one evening 
at Saint Helena with the members of his en- 
tourage, (Journal of Saint Héléne, July. 
1816) and expressed the opinion that to make 
it complete the wolf should have choked him- 
self to death while eating the lamb. Referred 
to by Scott, The Monastery, ch. 37. 


8 
These were in this bataile of mest migt & 
mayn. 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle, 
218. (1297) 
Toward Winchester he com with myght and 
mayn. 
Rorert MANNING OF BRUNNE, 
Chronicle, p. 56. (c. 1330) 
The Deuill set vppon him with all might and 
maine. 
THOMAS VAUTROLLIER, tr., Luther’s Commen- 
tarv on Galatians, p. 80. (1577) 


Langtoft’s 
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He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 
Wr11AM Cowper, John Gdpin’s Ride. (1782) 


1 

I affirm that might is right, justice the interest 
of the stronger. (φημὲ γὰρ ἐγὼ τὸ δίκαιον ove 
ἄλλο τι ἣ τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. i, ch. 12, sec. 338C. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 

Right is overcome by might. (Vi verum vincitur.) 

Prautus, Amphitruo, |. 591. (c. 200 B.C.) 

He can do the most who is the strongest. (Plus 
potest qui plus valet.) 

Piautus, Truculentus, 1. 812. (c. 186 B.C.) 
Nixon translates this, “The stronger arm, the 
upper hand.” The Germans say, “Der Star- 
kere schiebt den Schwiachern in Sack” (The 
strongest shoves the weakest into the sack). 

Right gives way to force, and justice lies con- 
quered beneath the aggressive sword. (Cedit 
viribus aequum, | victaque pugnaci iura sub ense 
iacent.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, No. vii, 1. 47. (ς. A.D. 10) 
Might was the measure of right. (Mensuraque 
iuris Vis erat.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 175. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
Right is in might. (Ius est in armis.) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 253. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
For wher that such on is of myht, 

His wil schal stonde in stede of riht. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 2921. 
(c. 1390) 

We see many tymes, might ouercometh right. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Might overcomes right. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), x, 60.(1591) 
CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 172. (1639) etc., 
etc. 

O God, that right should thus overcome might ! 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, v, 4, 27. (1598) 

It is an old country proverb that Might over- 
comes Right: a weak title that wears a strong 
sword commonly prevails against a strong title 
that wears but a weak one. 

Sm WALTER Ratecu, Prerogative of Parlia- 
ments. (1616) Quoted by Tuvit, Vade Me- 
cum, p. 182. (1638) 

Might too often overcomes right. 

Joun Truster, Proverbs Exemplified, p. 78. 
(1790) 

This is the age of iron, in which might has over- 
come right. 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch. 6. (1836) 
The Rob Roy rule that might makes right. 

Ε. W. Emerson, Journals, 1866. 

Where might is, the right is: 
Long purses make strong swords. 
Let weakness learn meekness: 
God save the House of Lords. 
Swrypurne, A Word for the Country. St. 1. 
(ς, 1880) 
He clearly enunciates ‘Might is right’—one of the 
few strings he played through life. 

Jouw Nicwot, Carlyle, p. 77. (1892) The Ger- 
mans say, “Ein Handvoll Gewalt ist besser 
als ein Sackvoll Recht” (A handful of might 
is better than a sackful of right), or “Der 
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Stirkste hat Recht” (The strongest has 
right), or “Gewalt geht vor dem Recht” 
(Might goes before right). The Spanish form 
is, “Νο hay tal razon como la del baston” 
(There is no argument like that of the stick). 


2 
Earth’s might decays, the might of men de- 
cays, (φθίνει μὲν ἰσχὺς γῆς, φθίνει δὲ σώματος.) 
ΘΟΡΕΟΟΙΕΒ, Oedipus αὐ Colonus, 1. 610. (c. 408 
B.C.) 


3 

But let the free-winged angel Truth their 
guarded passes scale, 

To teach that right is more than might, and 
justice more than mail! 

J. G. Wuittier, Brown of Ossawatontie. (1859) 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, Cooper Institute, 
N.Y., 27 Feb., 1860. Concluding sentence. 
The English proverb is “Might is not always 
right.” The French say, “Force n’est pas 
droit” (Might is not right), the Germans, 
“Recht geht vor Macht” (Right goes before 
might). 


MILDNESS 


; See also Gentleness 


A temper as mild as milk. 
THOMAS Harpy, Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Ch. 4. (1874) 
Sounds as mild as a milkmaid. 
O. Henry (W. 8. Porter), Phoebe. (1909) 
She looks as placid as milk. 
CHRISTOPHER HALE, Exit Screaming, p. 43. 
(1942) 


5 
He ts as louh as a lomb. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman, Text A, 
passus vi, I. 43. (c. 1362) 
Stille as a lamb, most meek off his visage. 
Joun Lyvcate, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. i, 1. 6934. 
(1440) 
I shall make hym as styll as a lambe or euer I 
haue done with hym. 
Rospert WuitinTon, Vulgaria, p. 99. (1520) 
Ι can make hym as mylde as a lambe. 
PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 626. (1530) 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], ii, 1, 175. (1595) 
As gentle (or mild) as a lamb. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206. (1670) 
From a tygress she became as mild as a lamb. 
ALEMAN, Guzman, ii, 62. (1707) STEVENSON, 
Treasure Island. Ch, 13. (1883) 


8 
Milder than the silent sea, more dulcet than a 
zephyr. (Leniorem quam mutum est mare, | 
liquidiusculusque quam ventus est favonius.) 
Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 664. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Milder than olive oil. (Oleo tranquilliorem.) 
PLauTUuS, Poenulus, 1. 1235. (c. 194 B.C.) 
As mild as goosemilk. 
Marx Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 34.(1884) 
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1 ° 
Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May. 
Pore, Pastorals: Spring, 1. 81. (1704) 


2 
Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), The Passionate Pilgrim. Sec. 
7. (1599) 


3 
Dress quiet, sir: draw it mild. 
THACKERAY, Ravenswing. Ch. 3. (1837) 
A pint of double X, and please to draw it mild. 
ΒΕ. H. ΒΑΚΗ͂ΑΜ, Ingoldsby Legends: Misadven- 
tures at Margate. (1842) 
Draw me a pot of beer, mother, and, mother, 
draw it mild! ᾿ 
W. E. Aytoun, The Biter Bit. (c. 1850) 
Our ladies faithfully promised to “draw it as 
mild” as possible; but when they made their ap- 
pearance in most splendid array, I felt rather un- 
certain as to what the consequences might have 
been if they had drawn it strong. 
G. A. Sata, in Daily Telegraph (London), 6 
April, 1864. 
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4 

Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. (καὶ ὅστις σε ἀγγαρεύσει μίλιον 
ἕν, ὕπαγε μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ δύο.) 

New Testament: Matthew, v, 41. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Quicumque te angariaverit 
mille passus, vade cum illo et alia duo.” The 
Rabbis had a similar proverb, “If thy neigh- 
bor call thee an ass, put a packsaddle on thy 
back.” Cited by Trencu, On the Lessons in 
Proverbs, p. 60, with the comment, “Do not, 
that is, withdraw thyself from wrong, but 
rather go forward to meet it.” 


3 
Coo.: Where be your tooles? Nic.: Within a 
mile of an oake, sir. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angry Women of Ab- 
ington. Sc. 11. (1599) 
Where’s your mistress ?—Within a mile of an oak, 
dear madam, I'll warrant you. 
ΑΡΗΒΑ BEHN, Sir Patient Fancy. Act iil, sc. 1. 
(1678) 
Your worship can tell within a mile of an oak 
where he is. 
Tuomas D’UrFEY, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. ili, act v, sc. 1. (1696) 


6 
All the contrey was of him covered the length 
of a walshe myle. 

Unknown, Merlin. Ch. 15, p. 247. (c. 1450) A 
long and tedious mile. 

Like a Welch mile, long and narrow. 

Francis GrosE, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Welch Mile. (1785) There 
are similar proverbial sayings about the Irish 
mile, which is about a mile and a quarter. 

These are Robin Hode’s miles, as the prouerbe is. 

WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, The Cosmographical 
Glasse, p. 57. (1559) A mile of several times 
the recognized length. 

A MISS AS GOOD AS A MILE, See under Miss. 
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7 
Suffolk milk. Three times skimm’d sky-blue. 
RoBERT BLOOMFIELD, in Suffolk Garland, p. 
374, (1818) 
Things are seldom what they seem. 
Skim milk masquerades as cream. 

W. 5. GicBert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act ii. (1878) 
What a lamentable example you are of skim milk 
masquerading as cream. 

R. A. J. WALLING, The Spider and the Fly, p. 

39. (1940) See also under SEEMING. 


The milk and water they have thrown upon 
the first [canto]. 

Lorp Byron, Letter to Murray, 1 Feb., 1819. 

Referring to Don Juan. 
All their pretty milk-and-water ways. 

Byron, Don Juan, Canto viii, st. 90. (1823) 
My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 8. (1848) 

A mere milk-and-water family visitor. 

J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, i, 179. (1854) 
This gentleman is more milk and watery with you 
than I’ll be. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iv, ch. 3. 

(1865) 
A milk-and-water damsel of the real Dickensian 
ideal. 

J. H. Friswetrt, Modern Men of Letters, i, 14 

(1870) 
It was the milk and water policy of the govern- 
ment that encouraged the southern people to act 
the way they did. 

C. C. Anprews, Recollections, p. 206. (1907) 
MILK AND HONEY, see under LANp. 


9 

The thyrd [doctrine] is that thow take no 
sorowe of the thynge lost whiche may not be 
recouered. 

WILLIAM ΟΑΧΤΟΝ, tr.. Aesope (Jacobs), ii, 270. 
(1484) 

No weeping for shed milk. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 40.(1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. (1678) 

Sir, there is no crying for shed milk, that which 
is past cannot be recall’d. 

ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement. 
Pt. ii, p. 107. (1681) 

Tis a folly to cry for spilt milk. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Well, my dear, said I, it is needless crying over 
shed milk. 

UNKNowN, True Anti-Pamela, Ὁ. 131. (1741) 
He would say, like a wise man, “There’s no use 
in crying over spilled milk.” 

JAMES Payn, The Canon’s Ward. Ch. 15.(1884) 
Of the scores of examples which might be 
given of the use of this cliché only a few 
will be noted. 

It’s no use to cry over what’s done and can’t be 
helped. 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 404 
(1889) 

She was one of those women who do not believe 
in crying over spilled milk. 

J. 5. Fretcner, The Diamonds. Ch. 28. (1923) 
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It’s no good crying over spilt milk, because all 
the forces of the universe were bent on spilling it. 
W. S. MaucHam, Of Human Bondage, Ὁ. 343. 
(1915) 
Gospel of Spilt Milk. 
THEODORE ROosEVELT, The Great Adventure. 
Chapter heading. (1918) 
Try to keep from crying after the milk has been 
so terribly spilt. 
JONATHAN Stacc, Turn of the Table, p. 223. 
(1940) 
It’s no good crying over spilt milk. 
H. G. WEtts, You Can’t Be too Careful, p. 177. 
(1942) 
Nay, ‘tis no use crying for spilt milk. 
S. V. Benét, Western Star, p. 94. (1943) 


1 
Wash thy milke off thy liver (say we). 
RANDLE CoTcravE, Dictionary: Soukait. (1611) 
Purge yourself of cowardice. See also under 
COWARDICE. 
If you would live for ever, you must wash milk 
from your liver. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 36. (1670) 
Futier, No. 6073. See also under WINE. 


2 
My clype, my vnspaynit gyane, 

With moderis milk git in your mychane. 
Witt1aM Dungsar, Poems, Ixxv, 37. (c. 1510) 
The earth squeezes the poor wretch so hard, that 
his Mothers milk comes running out at his nose. 

ARCHIBALD LOVELL, tr., Travels into the Levant, 
i, 40. (1687) 
His auditor had sucked in such doctrines with his 
mother’s milk. 


G. P. R. James, The Convict, ii, 50. (1847) 
3 


Nothing turns sourer than milk. i.e. A mild, 
good-humoured man is most determined, when 
he is thoroughly provoked. 
Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 428. (1830) 


4 
This theyr painful purgatorye . .. hath of 
longe time but deceaued the people and mylked 
them from theyr monye. 
Joun Fritu, A Disputacion of Purgatorye: To 
the Reader. (c. 1526) 

I took nothing in hand the whole day but milk- 
ing news from her (a rather rural metaphor). 
Jane Carryte, Early Letters, Ὁ. 190. (1831) 

Tooth is milking his client. 
P Epcar SALtus, Madam Sapphira, p. 204. (1893) 


That fell out which is in the common proverb, 
sc. Wilst the one milks the Ram, the other 
holds under the Sieve. 


Joun Hates, Several Tracts, Ὁ. 40. (a. 1656) 
“To milk the ram, or the bull,” to engage in 
an enterprise doomed to failure. 


6 
Mylke . . . is white And lieth not in the dike, 
But all men know it good meate; 
Inke is all blacke And hath an ill smacke, 
No man will it drink or eat. 
Jouw Heyrwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
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7 
As the proverb goeth, looke to drinke there 
or else no where a good draught of hens milk. 
PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Pliny: Epistle to Ves- 
pasian. (1601) 


Hast thou the gold? ... Did the cow give 
down her milk freely? 

MarvoweE, The Jew of Malta, |. 1818. (c. 1592) 
Consent to be “milked.” 

They shall not give down than milk for your 
comfort. 

Joun Preston, The Breast-plate of Faith and 
Love. Ch. 7. (a. 1628) Yield the expected as- 
sistance or profit. 

I must flatter him and stroke him too, he will 
give no milk else. 

SHACKERLEY MARMION, The Antiquary. (1641) 


9 

Milk on wine is poison, wine on milk is wel- 
come. (Lait sur vin est venin, Vin sur lait 
est souhait.) 

GABRIEL MEuriIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1525) The English jingle is, “Milk before 
wine, I wish ’t were mine; Milk taken after 
is poison’s daughter.” Ray, Proverbs, p. 36 
(1678), cites the French and adds, ‘This is 
an idle old saw, for which I can see no rea- 
son, but rather the contrary.” 

Milk says to wine, Welcome, friend. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 186. (1640) 


10 

Milk is food for babes, but for grown men 
wheaten bread. (νηπίοις μέν ἐστι γάλα τροφή, 
τελείοις δὲ τὰ ἐκ πυρῶν πέμματα.) 

Prito, De Agricultura, Sec. 9. (c. A.D. 40) 
Ye ... are become such as have need of milk, 
and not of strong meat. For every one that useth 
milk is unskillful in the word of righteousness: 
for he is a babe. (γάλακτος, οὐ στερεᾶς τροφῆς.) 

New Testament: Hebrews, v, 12-13. (c. A.D. 

90) The Vulgate is, “Facti estis quibus lacte 
opus sit, non solido cibo.” 


11 
Their milk sod [boiled] over. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 
His Milk boiled over. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2510.(1732) 
12 Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. i, 5, 17. (1606) 

With the swect milk of human kindness blest. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, Epistle to William Ho- 

garth, 1. 57. (1762) 
The thunder of your words has soured the milk 
of human kindness in my breast. 

SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iii, sc. 4. (1775) 
These gentle historians ... dip their pens in 
nothing but the milk of human kindness. 

EpMuND Borxe,Letter to a Noble Lord.(1796) 
To rankling poison hast thou turned in me the 
milk of human kindness. (In giihrend Drachengift 
hast du Die Milch der frommen Denkert mir 
verwandelt.) 

SCHILLER, Wilhelm Tell. Act iv, sc. 3. (1804) 
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What’s come of my milk of human kindness? It 
turns into curds and whey when I think of him. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 38. (1839) 
Inspired by the milk-and-water of human kind- 

ness. 

THACKERAY, Critical Reviews. Works (1886), 

xxiii, 208. (1844) 
Bishop Wilberforce ... after meeting with a 
brother Bishop . . . said he had often heard of 
the milk of human kindness, but never hitherto 
had he met the cow. 

E. M. SNEyp-KynnerSLEY, H. M. I. Ch. 9. 

(1908) 
A veritable widow’s cruse, brimming with the 
milk of human kindness. 

A. R. Hitirarp, Justice Be Damned,p.13.(1941) 
He doesn’t strike me as a man overffowing with 
the milk of human kindness. 

R. A. J. Wattinc, The Corpse with the Eerie 

Eve, p. 10. (1942) The French call it, “Le 
lait de la tendresse humaine.” 


‘ 
It is cheaper to buy milk than keep the cow. 
BERNARD SHAW, Pen Portraits and Reviews: 
Samuel Butler. (1932) Quoted as an old 
proverb. 


2 
That’s all the milk in the cocoanut. 
R. A. J. Watiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 82. (1943) 
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3 
We've all passed through that mill. 
ROLF BOLDREWoOoD (T. A. BROWNE), A Colo- 
nial Reformer, p. 147. (1890) 
To put through the mill. To compel a person to 
learn by experience. From grain that is milled. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Put. (1941) 


4 
Ye had as lief go to mill as to mass. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 336. (1605) 
You had rather go to Mill than to Mass. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5909.(1732) 


The water that is past cannot make the mill 
goe. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 151, (1633) 
The mill cannot grind with water that’s past. 
GeorcE HeErBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 159. 
(1640) From the Spanish, “Con agua pasada 
no muele molino.” The French say, “Le 
oe ne moult pas avec l’eau coulée en 
as.” 
Delay breeds danger. It is best grinding at the 
mill before the water is past. 
PETER MoTTEvx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 71. 
(1712) An interpolation by Motteux. 
Oh seize the instant time; you never will 
With waters once passed by impel the mill. 
R. C. Trencu, Poems: Proverbs,xix,303.(1865) 
And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast, 
“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is 
Saran Doupney, The 
mill. (c. 1890) 


assed.” 
osson of the Water- 
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6 
There is no lykelihoode that those thinges 
will bring gryst to the mill. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomy, 
cxxiii, 755. (1583) 
Lewis the eleventh . . . could well tell how to 
play his game, and draw water to his owne Mill. 
James Howe rt, The Prekeminence of Parlia- 
ment, p. 10. (1644) 
The Invention of bringing more water to the 
Popes Mill. 
WILLIAM HucuHes, The Man of Sin. Bk. ii, ch. 8. 
(1677) 
Let them go on, it brings grist to our mill. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Lame Lover. Act i. (1770) 
Sermons to thy mill bring grist. 

Lorp Byron, To Murray, 25 March, 1818. 
Meantime the fools bring grist to my mill, so let 
them live out their day. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, Ch. 34. (1838) 
Some people make fat, some blood, and some 
bile; and whatever they take is a sort of grist 
to the mill. 

: GeorceE Exot, Middlemarch. Ch. 10. (1872) 


The same water that drives the mill, de. 
cayeth it. 
STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse.(1579) 
As good Water goes by the Mill, as drives it. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 691. (1732) 


8 
The Mill gets by going. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 127. (1640) 
“The mill gains by going, and not by standing 
still,” he said, and added, . . . “But it is always 
a mistake to grind another’s wheat for nothing.” 

H. S. Merriman, Im Kedar’s Tenis. Ch. 30 

(1897) A rendering of the Spanish proverb, 
“Andando gana la hazefia, que no estandose 
queda.” 


9 
The mill that is always going grinds coarse and 
fine. 

P, W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, p. 115. 

(1910) 
10 Φ 
Mills and women ever want something. 
GEorGE PETTIE, tr., Civile Conversation, {0.137 
(1586) 
Mills and wives ever want. 
HeErsBertT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Mills and wives are ever wanting. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
Wives and mills are aye wanting. It requires much 
to keep a mill useful, a wife fine. 

a KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 249. (1721) 


The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind small. (ὀψὲ Ged» ἀλέουσι μύλοι, ἀλέουσι δὲ 
λεπτά.) 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Against Mathematicians, i. 
287. (c. A.D. 190) Quoting an unknown poet. 
See GaisrorD, Paroemiologia Graeca, Ὁ. 164: 
Proverbiae Cod. Coisl., No. 396. Cited by 
TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 128 
God’s Mill grinds slow, but sure. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 749. (1640) 
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Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stan is waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds he all. 

FRIEDRICH VON LoGau, Si-ingedichte. (c. 1840) 
LONGFELLOW, tr., Poelsc Aphorisms: Retri- 
bution. The German proverb is, “Gottes 
Mihle geht langsam, aber sie mahlt fein” 
(God’s mill goes slowly, but it grinds fine). 
Frequently quoted, for example by SHaw, 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Act i. 
(1899) BEEDING, Twelve Disguises, Ὁ. 2. 
(1942) 

God’s mills grind slow, But they grind woe. 

W. R. Atcer, Poetry of the Orient: Delayed 

Retribution, (1856) 


Mercenary lawyers . . . only keep life in the 
law so long as there is money in the purse, 
and when the golden stream ceaseth the mill 
stands still. 

SAMUEL Warp, Sermons (1862), p. 128. (1636) 
The mill stands tat wants water. 

James Howe:!, English Proverbs, p. 33. (1659) 
Mills will not grind, if you give them not Water. 

THOMAS Fu1LeR, Gnomologia. No. 3414.(1732) 
The mill carnot grind without water. (ὁ μύλος 
χωρὶς νερὸ» δὲν ἀλέθει.) 

ALEXAND20S NEGRIS, Modern Greek Proverbs, 

p. 93. (1831) 


Id much rather eat the meal than turn the 
mill. (Nimioque edo lubentius molitum, quam 
molitum praehibeo. ) 

P Piautus, Menaechmi, 1. 979. (c. 200 B.C.) 


They may garlycke pyll Cary sackes to the 
myll. 
Joun Sxetton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte?, 
1. 107. (1522) To add argument to argument. 
To the next, more sacks to the mill. 
THomMas NAsHE, Pasquil’s A pologie. (1590) 
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Wel coude he stelen corn and tollen thries, 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold, pardee. 
Cuavcer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 563. 
(c. 1386) Referring to the miller. ‘“Tollen 
thries,” i.e. take his toll three times. The 
“golden thumb” is an old jibe, referring to 
a merchant—any merchant—keeping his 
thumb on the scales when weighing anything. 
A myller dusty poll than dyde come, 
A loly felowe with a golden thome. 
Unxnown, Cock Lorells Bote. (c. 1520) 
I haue say that euery trew mylner that tollythe 
trewlye hath a gyldeyn thombe. 
Unxnown, A Hundred Mery Tales. No. xii, p. 
22. (1526) 
When millers toll not with a golden thumb. 
GeEorGcE GASCOIGNE, Steele Glas, 1. 79. (1576) 
Every honest miller hath a golden thumb. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 
Ray says that the miller’s reply was, “None 
but a cuckold could see it,” or “True, but it 
takes a thief to see it.” 
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Honest Millers have golden Thumbs. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2531.(1732) 
That which the miller had amassed by means of 
his proverbial golden thumb. 

WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 13. (1820) 
The miller—the prosperous fellow with the golden 
thumb. 

Douctas Jerrotp, The Chronicles of Clover- 

nook, p. 94. (1846) 


5 
Millers takes ay the best multar [toll] with 
their own hand. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 78. (c. 1595) 
The miller got never better moulter than he took 
with his own hands. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 313. (1721) 


6 
Dout ye nat the mylners wyll be no losers. 

Joun FitzHERBERT, The Boke of Surueyeng, p. 
10. (1523) 

Millers are the last to die of famine. 

F. E. HutmE, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 144. (1902) The 
inference being that as the corn is ground, a 
good part of it finds its way into the miller’s 
bins. The Italians say, “He who manages 
other people’s wealth never goes supperless 
to bed.” 


7 
Euery one draw water to thyr Myl. (Tutti 
tirano | [tira] l’acqua al suo molino.) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) The 
French say, “Améner eau au moulin,” or, 
“Tirer eau en son moulin.” The Arabs, “Every 
one rakes the embers to his own cake.” 

Euery miller is ready to conuey the water to his 
owne mill. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 181. (1593) 
Every man wishes the water to his own mylne. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 30. (c. 1595) 

Every miller draws water to his own mill. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1670) 


8 
Muche water goeth by the myll, that the miller 
knowth not of. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Much water runeth by the myl, that the miller 
knowes not of. (Assai aqua corre per il Molino, 
che il Molinaro non ne sa.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
Muche water passeth besides the mill that the 
milner seeth not. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. E3. (1583) 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii, 1, 85.(1593) 
Meikle water runs while the millar sleeps. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 1595) 
The miller sees not all the water that goeth by 
his mill. 

RosBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. iii, mem. 4, subs. 1. (1621) 
Much water goes by the mill, the miller knows 
not of. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 121. (1670) 
Much water slides past the mill that Hob Miller 
never wots of. 

Scott, The Betrothed. Ch. 27. (1825) 
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The miller sees not every wave that flows past. 
(Non omnem molitor, quae fluit unda, videt.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 278. (1869) 


1 

Put a miller, a tailor, and a weaver into one 
bag, and shake them; the first that comes out 
will be a thief. 

JAMES HowELL, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 217. (1670) 

Many a miller, many a thief. 

UNKNOWN, Vinegar and Mustard, p. 19. (1673) 
See Hinptey, Old Book-Collector’s Miscel- 
lany. Ch. 3. The Germans say, ‘Der Miller 
ist fromm, der Haare auf den Zahnen hat”’ 
(The miller is honest who has hair on his 
teeth); the Spaniards, “Cien- sastres, cien 
molineros, y cien texederos son trecientos 
ladrones” (A hundred tailors, a hundred mill- 
ers, and a hundred weavers are three hun- 
dred thieves). The Germans also say, ‘“Mil- 
ler und Backer stehlen nicht, man bringt’s 
ihnen” (Millers and bakers do not steal; peo- 
ple bring it to them). 

2 He ... is turn’d 
The church’s miller, grinds the catholic grist 
With every wind. 

BEN Jonson, The Staple of Newes. Act iii. sc. 
2. (1625) 

Collonel Goring serving first the one side and 
then the other, did like a good Miller that knows 
how to grind which way so ever the Wind sits. 

SELDEN, Table-Talk (Arber), p. 32. (a. 1684) 

His Mill will go with all Winds. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2511.(1732) 
Like a Miller, he can set to every Wind. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3224. 


3 
As wight [active] as a webster’s westcoat, that 
every morning takes a thief by the neck. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 34. (1721) 
As stout as a Miller’s Waistcoat, that takes a 
Thief by the Neck every Day. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 731. (1732) 
‘The miller tolling with the golden thumb,’ has 
heen often the object of malicious insinuations; 
and of him the Germans have a proverb: What 
is bolder than a miller’s neckcloth, which takes a 
thief by the throat every morning? 

R. C, Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
68. (1852) Bebel gives the Latin, ‘Nihil esse 
audacius indusio molitoris, cum omni tem- 
pore matutino furem collo apprehendat.” 


To what use serves the clapper in the mil. if 
the miller be deafe? 

Mang, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 244. (1631) 
τὸ μὰ is the mill-clack, if the Miller his hearing 
ack, 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 330. (1640) 
In vain does the mill clack, if the miller his hear- 
Ing lack. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1670) 

FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6388. (1732) 


The miller gryndes more mens corne than one. 
THomas NASHE, Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden: To the Reader. (1596) 
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A miller is never dry. 
G. F. NorTHatL, Folk-Phrases of Four Coun- 
ties, p. 6. (1894) He never waits to be thirsty 
before drinking. 


7 
He took two grindings out of one sack. (Tiroit 
d’un sac deux moustures. ) 

RABELAIs, Gargantua. (1534) A French provin- 

cial proverb. 

It is good to be sure, toll it again, quoth the 
miller. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1678) 
“It will not be the worse of another bolting,” 
said the miller; “it is always best to be sure, 88 
I say when I chance to take multure [toll] twice 
from the same meal-sack.” 
5 Scort, The Monastery. Ch. 37. (1820) 


To put out the miller’s eye. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 343. (1678) 
If after . . . ‘putting out the miller’s eye’ by too 
much water, you add flour to make it stiff. 

Coprey, Housekeeper’s Guide, x, 233. (1834) 
“You’ve put the miller’s eye out.” A general 
phrase when any liquid is too much diluted with 
an excess of water. 

BAKER, Northamptonshire Glossary. (1854) 


9 
Too much water drowns the miller, and we 
spare it in our malt as we would in our mill- 
dam. 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 21. (1823) 


i MILLSTONE 


The lower stone can do no good without the 
hyer. 

Writi1aM Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 153. (1519) 
The lower mill-stone grinds as well as the upper. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1678) 
The lower Mill-stone grinds as much as the 

higher. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4638.(1732) 
11 


I was between the mill-stones, as one crushed. 

WILLIAM SEWEL, History of the Quakers. Bk 

i, ch. 4. (a. 1720) 
It is the millstone they hang round our necks 

Rita (ELIZA VON BootH), Vivienne. Bk. iv, ch 

4. (1877) 

12 

Your eyes drop mill-stones, when fools’ eyes 
fall tears. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 354. (1592) 
Queen Hecuba laughed until that her eyes ran 
o’er.—With mill-stones. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, i, 2, 158 

(1601) 
Mens eyes must mil-stones drop, when fooles 
shed teares. 

UNKNOWN, Caesar and Pompey. Act ii, sc. 4 

(1607) 


13 
He who shuns the millstone shuns the meal. 
(ὁ φεύγων μύλον ἄλφιτα φεύγει.) 

ὕνκνονν. A Greek proverb. (c. 100 B.c.) 
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MINCE 


1 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 247. (1605) 
Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 109. 
(1606) 
{They] would either excuse or mince the matter. 
JosepH Hatt, Cases of Conscience, Ὁ. 160. 
(1649) 

Why should he longer mince the Matter ? 
Swirt, The Beasts’ Confession, 1. 95. (1732) 
“Well, Tom,” said he, “don’t mince the matter.” 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, ii, 82. (1741) 


MIND 
See also Brain, Thought 
I—Mind: What It Is 


2 
Mind: A mysterious form of matter secreted 
by the brain. 

Amprose Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


Each man’s mind is himself. (Mens cuiusque 
is est quisque. ) 

Cicero, De Re Publica. Bk. vi, ch. 24, sec. 26. 
(c. 54 B.c.) Motto used by Samuel Pepys. 
However Cicero says elsewhere, “Qualis sit 
animus, ipse animus nescit” (The mind it- 
self does not know what the mind is). 

The mind is the man. 

Bacon, In Praise of Knowledge. Sec. 1. (c.1620) 
What’s a man but his mind? 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 16. (1639) 
The mind of every man is the man: the spirit of 
the miser, the mind of the drunkard . . . they are 
more precious to them than life itself ! 

DanteL Rocers, Naaman the Syrian, Ὁ. 163. 

(1642) 
Mind is the master-power that molds and makes, 
And man is mind. 

James Lane ALLEN, Morning and Evening 

Thoughts. (c. 1910) 


4 
The most perfect mind is a dry light. (Lumen 
siccum optima anima.) 
MERACLEITUS,A pothegm.(c.500 B.c.) As quoted 
by Francis Bacon. 
Che mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas; 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
ANDREW MARVELL, The Garden. (a. 1678) 


5 
The intellect in every one of us is God. (ὁ vos 
γὰρ ἡμῶν ἐστιν ἐν ἑκάστῳ θεός.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 762K. (c. 300 
B.C.) Quoted by Piutarcy, Platonic Ques- 
tions. Sec. 1. 

God is Mind, and God is infinite; hence all is 
Mind. 

Mary Baxer Eppy, Science and Health, Ὁ. 492, 

I. 25. (1875) 


MIND 


6 
Mind is the fountain of words and speech its 
outlet. (πηγὴ γὰρ λόγων διάνοια Kade στόμιον 
αὐτῆς λόγος.) 
Puito, Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari Soleat. 
Sec. 40, (c. A.D. 40) 


The mind is the soul’s eye, not its source of 
power: that lies in the heart. (L’esprit est 
Voeil de l’Ame, non sa force: sa force est dans 
le coeur.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 149. (1746) 
The mind is the atmosphere of the soul. (L’esprit 
est atmosphére de l’4me.) 

JosEPH JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 40. (1810) 


I1I—Mind: Apothegms 


Who may read with ease the mind of another? 
(ris ποκα ῥᾷ ἄλλω νόον ἀνδρὸς ἐνίσποι;) 
ALcMAN, Fragments. Frag. 55. (c. 630 Β. 6.) See 
Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 87. 


9 

A man’s felicity consists not in the outward 

and visible blessings of fortune, but in the 

inward and unseen perfection and riches of 

the mind. (τὰ ἐντὸς ἑκάστου καὶ olxeia.) 

ANACHARSIS, A pothegm. (c. 550 B.c.) See PLu- 

TARCH, Septem Sapientium Convivium, Ch. 
12. The English proverb is, “It is the riches 
of the mind only that make a man rich and 
happy.” 


Where there’s much mind there’s little fortune. 
(Ubi mens plurima, ibi minima fortuna.) 


Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 76. (1814) 
11 


The march of the human mind is slow. 
Burke, Conciliation with America. (1775) 
The guidance of our mind is of more importance 
than its progress. (La direction de notre esprit 

est plus importante que son progrés.) 

JoserH Jousert, Pensées. No. 266. (1810) 
The human mind always makes progress, but it 
is a progress in spirals. (L’esprit humain fait 
progrés toujours, mais c’est progrés en spirale.) 

gene DE STAEL, Apothegm. (a. 1817) 
1 
Dame Nature doubtless has designed 
A man the monarch of his mind. 
JOHN Byrom, Careless Content. (a. 1763) 
No man can master his own mind. 
Davin Garrick, Correspondence, i, 171. (1764) 
Quoted as “the old saying.” 


13 
He found a sort of food for the soul in culti- 
vating his mind. (Animi cultus ille erat ei 
quasi quidam humanitatis cibus.) 

Cicero, De Finibus.Bk.v,ch.19,sec.54.(c.45 B.C.) 
I, thus neglecting worldly ends, and dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind. 
igre RESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 89. (1611) 


Not of sound mind. (Non compos mentis.) 
Cicero, In Pisonem. Ch. 20, sec. 48, (55 B.C.) 
See also under MADNESS. 


MIND 


The diseases of the mind are more dangerous and 
more numerous than those of the body. (Morbi 
ae pluresque sunt animi quam cor- 
oris. 
: Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 3, sec. 5. (45 B.C.) 
In sickness the mind reflects upon itself. (In 
morbo recolligit se animus.) 
PLINY THE ELDER, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii. 
(A.D. 77) 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 3, 40. (1606) 
Nature, too unkind, 
That made no med’cine for a troubled mind! 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Philaster. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1611) “ 


1 
Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity 
of your own mind. 

R. W. EMERSON, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


2 

Only mind has sight and hearing; all things 
else are deaf and blind. (volts ὁρῇ καὶ νοῦς 
ἀκούει, τἄλλα κωφὰ Kal τυφλά.) 

EPICHARMUS, Fragments. Frag. 249, Kaibel; 
Diels, i, 123. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Frequently quoted, 
thrice by PLutarcnu, Moralia, 98C, and 336B, 
and 961A. 

It is the mind which both sees and hears, and 
not those parts of us which serve as windows to 
the mind. (Animus et videre et audire, non eas 
partes quae quasi fenestrae sint animi.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. 1, 
sec. 20. (c. 45 B.C.) 


She hath a monethes minde vnto Phylosarchus. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, The Glasse of Government. 
Act ii, sc. 5. (1575) An eager desire or 
strong inclination for. 
I see you have a month’s mind to them. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 136. (1594) 
He thaws like Chaucer’s frosty Ianiuere, 
And sets a Months minde vpon smyling May. 
Bishop Joseru HAatr, Virgidemiarum. Bk. iv, 
sat. 4, sig. D1. (1598) 
He hath a moneths mind here to mistresse Fran- 
cesse. 

Unxnown, The London Prodigal. Act i, sc 2. 

(1605) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
To have a moneths mind to a thing. In ancient 
wills, we often find mention of a moneths mind. 
... The meaning was, because the party de- 
ceased, used to appoint a second lesser funeral 
solemnity for remembrance of him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 186. (1670) 
When people earnestly desire a thing, they fre- 
quently say, they have a month’s mind to it 

Francis Peck, Desiderata Curiosa,p.229.(1732) 
To have a month’s mind to anything. This alludes 
to the pre-Reformation practice of repeating one 
or more masses at the end of a month after death 
for the repose of a departed soul. 

; E. M. Wricnt, Rustic Speech, p. 282. (1913) 


A princely mind will undo a private family. 
Lorp Harirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, p. 27. 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 364. (1732) 
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5 
Haue often him byfore your myndes ye. 
Tuomas Hoccteve, De Regimine Principum, 
]. 2895. (c. 1412) 
To comprehende that in minde which they can- 
not see with eye. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 48. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Methinks I see my father . . . In my mind’s eye. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 184. (1600) 


6 

Little minds are wounded too much by little 
things; great minds see all, and are not even 
hurt. (Les petits esprits sont trop blessés 
des petites choses; les grands esprits les voient 
toutes, et n’en sont point blessés. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 357. (1665) 
Great minds are easy in prosperity and quiet in 
adversity. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.366.(1855) 
Little minds, like weak liquors, are soonest 
soured. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 444. 
One-story intellects. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Poet at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 2. (1872) 
Little minds are interested in the extraordinary ; 
great minds in the commonplace. 

ELBERT Hussarp, Epigrams. (1900) An un- 
known writer adds, “Great minds discuss 
ideas, average minds discuss events, small 
minds discuss people.” 

To be bored by essentials is characteristic of 
small minds. 

ἀ J ee Poems of Fifty Years: Preface. 

1931 


7 
The mind is trained by knowledge. 
Kyat! I, Kinc or Ecypt, Teaching. No. ix. (ς. 
2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. 


8 
Clothed, and in his right mind. (ἱματισμένον καὶ 
σωφρονοῦντα.) 
New Testament: Luke, viii, 35. (c. a.v. 65) 
Also Mark, v, 15. The Vulgate is, ‘‘Vestitum. 
ac sana mente.” 


9 
Where the minde is past hope, the face is past 
shame. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 341. (1580) 
Rubbe out the wrinckles of the minde, and be 
not curious about the weams in the face. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 463. 

10 

Anxious minds quake with both hope and 
fear. (Sollicitae mentes speque metuque pa- 
vent.) 

Ovin, Fasti. Bk. iii, 1. 361. (c. A. Ὁ. 8) 

A sick mind cannot endure harshness. (Mensque 
pati durum sustinet aegra nihil.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 18. (a. υ. 13) 
We must spare the mind which has received a 
grievous wound. (Parcendum est animo miserabile 
vulnus habenti.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 23. 
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1 

A mind undaunted by death. (Mens interrita 

leti. ) 

_ Ovi, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 616. (A.D. 7) 

The.mind alone cannot be exiled. (Mente tamen, 

quae solo loco non exulat.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 9, 1. 41. (A.D. 13) 

The Latin proverb is, “Mens invicta manet” 
(The mind remains unconquered). 


2 
I am of dyverse myndes, je me varie. 

Jewan Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 

428. (1530) 

You are of so many minds, you'll never be 
married. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 374. (1721) 
You'll never be mad, you are of so many minds. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

I was in twenty minds whether to take her first. 

Ropert Partock, The Life of Peter Wilkins 

Bk. i, ch. 21. (1751) 
I was in twenty minds at once. 

DicxeNs, David Copperfield. Ch. 25. (1850) 
Jack [Cade] . . . was in two minds about fight- 
ing or accepting a pardon. 

Dicxens, Child’s History of England, ii, 171. 

(1853) 
So MANY MEN, SO MANY MINDS, see under OPIN- 
ION. 


3 
And I maye catch hym ones, I shall tell hym 
more of my mynde. 
JeEHAN Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, p. 
478/2. (1530) 
Your betters have endur’d me say my mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 
3, 75. (1594) 
Give me leave To speak my mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 59. (1600) 
I don’t see why a man is not to speak his mind. 
Frances Burney, Cecilia. Ch. 10. (1782) 
1 let them know my mind. 
JAMES BeresrorD, The Miseries of Human Life, 
vii, 77. (1806) 


4 
It shall coste me a fall, but I wyll have my 
mynde. 
JEHAN PA scrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
499/1. (1530) I will get what I want. 
And she as women wont will haue her minde. 
Francis Rous, Thule, sig. N2. (1598) 


5 
I have a mynde to one, I have a favour to hym. 
JeHan Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
§80/1. (1530) 
He'll meet a man... that has a mind to him. 
Ben Jonson, The Devil Is an Ass. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1616) 
The blacksmith said to me the other day that his 
prentice had no mind to his trade. 
Grorce Exrot, Daniel Deronda. Ch. 58. (1876) 


6 
Be ye all of one mind. (74»7es duédpoves.) 
New Testament: I Peter, iii, 8. (c. a.p. 63) 
The Vidgate is, “Omnes unanimes.” 
Would we wer both of one minde. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 62. (1579) 


MIND 


I would we were all of one mind, and one mind 
good. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 4, 212. (1609) 
7 


When once I have made up my mind, the thing 
is fixed with a ten-inch nail. (Quod semel 
destinavi, clavo tabulari fixum est.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 75. (c. A.D. 60) 
He ... had wisely made up his mind to what 
could no longer be avoided. 
Macautay, History of England. Vol. i, ch. i, p. 
107. (1849) 
We had all quietly made up our minds. 
R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island. Bk. iv, ch. 
17. (1883) 


Each man has his own peculiar cast of mind. 
(Sua cuique quum sit animi cogitatio.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables: Bk. v, Prologue, 1. 7. (c. 
25 B.C.) 
Each mind has its own method. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Intellect. (1841) 


9 
Trust not a mind in pain. (Animo dolenti 
nihil oportet credere. ) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.27.(c.43 B C.) 
0 


᾿ 
A sage will rule his mind, a fool will be its 
slave. (Animo imperabit sapiens, stultus ser- 
viet.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No.40.(c.43 B.C.) 
Restrain your mind. (Compesce mentem.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 16. 1. 22. (23 B.c.) 
Rule your mind, which, if it is not your servant 
is your master. (Animum rege; qui nisi paret | 
imperat.) 

PP cae Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 62. (20 B Cc.) 


Straining breaks the bow, relaxation the mind. 
(Arcum intensio frangit, animum remisso. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 53.(c.43 B.C.) 
To relax the mind is to lose it. (Remittere animum 
quasi amittere est.) 

Musonlus, A pothegm. (c. ἃ. Ὁ. 50) See AULUS 
GELLIiuS, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xviii, ch. 2. 
The minde being voyde of exercise, the man is 

voyde of honestie. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
Is it not true which Seneca reporteth, that as too 
much bending breaketh the bowe, so too much 
remission spoyleth the minde ? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 112. 

The mind is like a bow, the stronger for being 
unbent. 

BEN JONSON, Explorata: Otium. (1636) 
Strength of mind is Exercise, not Rest. 

Ore An Essay on Man. Epis. ti, 1. 104. (1732) 


The steadfast mind admits no variable opin- 
ion. (Gravis animus dubiam non habet sen- 
tentiam. ) 
PuBLILivs Syrus, Sententiae.No.232.(c.43 B.C.) 
You are already love’s firm votary, 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii, 2, 59. (1594) 
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I have lived to change my mind. 
JoHN ALLEN, in Duncomag, Letters by Emi- 
nent Hands, i, 214. (1719) 
A man will never change his mind if he has no 
mind to change. 
TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 3. (1852) 


4 
A noble mind brooks not the lashes of the 
tongue. (Ingenuus animus non fert vocis ver- 
bera. ) 
Pustivius Syrus, Sententiae.No.322.(c.43 B.C.) 
A narrow mind has a broad tongue. 
SALOMON IBN GaBiIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 320. (c. 1050) 
Ascher, tr. 


2 ᾿ 
Our minds, like our stomachs, are whetted by 
change of food. (Mens mutatione recreabitur, 
sicut in cibis, quorum diversitate reficitur 
stomachus. ) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 

12, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 80) 

The mind is but a barren soil . . . unless it be 
continually fertilized and enriched with foreign 
matter. 

JosHUA Reynotps, Discourses. Lect. 6. (1774) 


3 

It was lucky for us that we did not follow 
the nuptial procession (which we had more 
than half a mind to do). 

LeitcH Ritcyi£, Wanderings by the Loire, Ὁ. 

26. (1833) 
She had half a mind to reply. 

Lorp Lytron, My Novel. Bk. x, ch. 3. (1853) 
My Brother and J had all the mind in the world 
to laugh. 

CaRLYLE, Frederick the Great. Bk.vi,ch.2.(1858) 
He had little mind to be a martyr. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Historical Gleanings. Ser. ii, 

p. 102. (1870) 
He had no mind to be a mere conqueror. 

FREEMAN,Norman Conquest.Vol.iv,ch.17.(1871) 
I have a great mynd to be a lecherous man. 

JOHN BALE, Kyng Johan, p. 12. (c. 1550) 

This gentleman has a great mind to learn to 
dance. 

CHAPMAN AND SHIRLEY, The Ball. Act iii, sc. 

1. (1632) 
They had half a mind to refuse me a passage. 

GEORGE SHELVOCKE, A Voyage Around the 

World, p. 462. (1726) 


Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, (ἕκαστος ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ vot πληροφορείσθω.) 
New Testament: Romans, xiv, 5. (c. A.D. 57) 


The Vulgate is, “Unusquisque in suo sensu 
abundet.” 


You could almost see the dirt flying behind 
the paws of his mind. 
; CHarves Saxsy, Death in the Sun, p.150.(1940) 


A mind enlightened is like heaven; a mind 
in darkness is like hell. (Hsin li kuang ming 
shih tien t‘ang; hsin li ‘hei an shih ti yii.) 
Wituiam ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1511. (1875) An ancient proverb. 
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The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 
Mirton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 254. (1667) 


A noble mind is free to all men; according to 
this test we may all gain distinction. (Bona 
mens omnibus patet, omnes ad hoc sumus 
nobiles. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xliv, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 
64) The Germans say, “Edel macht day 
Gemiith, nicht das Gebliit” (The mind en- 
nobles, not the blood). See also under AN- 
CESTRY. 

The mind is free, whate’er afflict the man. 

MICHAEL Drayton, The Barons’ Wars. Bk. v, 
st. 36. (1596) 

So far as man thinks he is free. 
Η EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 


We should toughen our minds. (Indurandus 
est animus. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. li, sec. 5. (c.A. 0.64) 


9 
A great mind becomes a great fortune. (Mag- 
nam fortunam magnus animus decet.) 
SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, sec. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 54) 
The mind that would be happy, must be great. 
Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts, Nt. ix, 1. 
1378. (1745) 
10 
It is easy to train the mind while it is still 
tender. (Facile est enim teneros adhuc animos 
componere. ) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 18, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 55) 
Mind your till, and till your mind. 
C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


11 
A good mind possesses a kingdom. (Mens 
regnum bona possidet.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 380. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

My Minde to Me a Kingdome Is. 

Sir Enwarp Dyer. Title of poem. (1588) 

I am no gentleman born, I must confess; but my 
mind to me a kingdom is. 

BEN Jonson, The Case is Altered. Act i, sc. 1. 

(1609) Quoted also by Jonson, Every Man 
Out of His Humour; i, 1. 
My mind is a kingdom to me, there’s danger in 
being too great. 

Roxburghe Ballads (BS.), vii, 520. (1775) 
“My mind to me a kingdom is” applies alike 
to the peasant as to the monarch. 

SAMUEL SmItsEs, Character, Ὁ. 371. (1871) 

2 


1 
Sweet husband, be not of that mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, v, 2, 107. (1595) 
I don’t doubt you'll be of my mind. 
Mary WortLey Monracu, Letter to Pope, 1 
April, 1717. 


13 
Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish 
minde. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, 
canto xii, st. 87. (1590) Gryll, or Grillus, was 
one of the companions of Ulysses, and was 
ance into a hog by the enchantments of 

irce. 
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1 
You don't know your own mind. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
[He] could not be supposed to know his own 
mind. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 12. (1824) 
Simple folk that knew not their own minds. 

TENNYSON, Enoch Arden, |. 476. (1864) 
Hurried in mind, like Pomeroy’s cat. 

QuitLer-CoucH, Troy Town. Ch. 13. (1888) 


2 
Bad mind, bad heart. (Mala mens, malus 
animus. ) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 165. (166 B.c.) See also 

under HEART AND HEAD. 

Mala mens, malus animus: an evill disposition 
breedeth an evill suspicion. 
5 GeorcE ῬΕΤΊΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 236. (1576) 


The swiftest thing is mind, for it speeds every- 
where. (τάχιστον vots: διὰ παντὸς γὰρ τρέχει.) 
THALES, A pothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LaERTIUS, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 35. 
What thing was the most swiftest in the world? 
Mans minde, because in a moment of time it 
discurres all things. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 173. (1574) Young, tr. 
The swiftest thing that is, I beleeue it be the mynd 
of man, for in a moment he runneth al the world 
about. 
; Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 37. (1578) 


Now hither, now thither, he turns his waver- 
ing mind. (Animum nunc huc celerem, nunc 
dividit illuc.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, |. 285. (19 B.C.) 
His mind remains unshaken. (Mens immota 
manet.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, |. 449. (19 B.C.) 


5 
The guilty joys of the mind. (Et mala mentis 
gaudia.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 278. (19 B.C.) 

All things can corrupt perverted minds. (Omnia 
perversas possunt corrumpere mentes.) 

: Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 301. (¢. A.D. 9) 

Mind moves matter. (Mens agitat molem.) 

VeERGcIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 727. (19 B.C.) 

All the choir of heaven and furniture of earth— 
in a word, all those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world—have not any sub- 
sistence without a mind. 

BisHop Georce BERKELEY, The Principles of 

Human Knowledge. (1710) 
Mind and Matter. 

BisHor BEerxe£Ley.Title of dissertation. (c.1710) 
"Tis not the Matter, but the Mind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5105. (1732) 
The immateriality of mind, and . . . the uncon- 
sciousness of matter. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 48. (1759) 
What is mind? No matter. What is matter? Never 
mind 


THomas Hewitr Key, Epigram. Published in 
Punch, vol. xxix, p. 19. (1855) 
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7 
I have a single-track mind. 
Wooprow WILSON, Speech, National Press 
Club, Washington. (c. 1917) 
Paula has a one-track mind and no manners. 
GrorcETTE HEYER, Envious Casca, Ὁ. 20.(1941) 
I think I always had a single-track mind. 
AcATHA CHRISTIE, Murder in Retrospect, Ὁ. 
102. (1942) 
MIND: ABSENCE OF, see under ABSENCE, PRESENCE 
OF, see under PRESENCE. 


IlI—Mind: The Mind Content 


A minde content both crowne and kingdome is. 
ROBERT GREENE, Farewell to Follie. (1587) 

The quiet minde is richer than a crowne. 
Ropert GREENE, Farewell to Follie. (1587) 


9 
That best of blessings, a contented mind. 
(Aequum animum. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis, 18, 1. 112. (20 B.c.) 
10 


It is great riches to a man to live sparingly 
with a quiet mind. (Divitiae grandes homini 
sunt, vivere parce aequo animo.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ν, {. 1117 

(c. 45 B.C.) 
It is the mind which maketh mirth, . . . yea the 
contented minde is the only ritches. 

GEorGE Pettik, Petite Pallace, p. 212. (1576) 
We say, a contented minde is a great treasure; or. 
is worth all. 

CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Contenter. (1611) 

A contented mind is a continual feast. 
WILt1AM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
381. (1681) 


11 
An undisturbed mind is the best sauce tor 
affliction. (Animus aequos optimum es! 
aerumnae condimentum.) 

PLautus, Rudens, |. 402. (c. 200 8.c.) 
A mind conscious of its own rectitude (Mens 
sibi conscia recti.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 604. (19 B.C.) 
By a tranquil mind I mean nothing else than a 
mind well-ordered. (τὴν δὲ εὐμάρειαν οὐδὲν ἄλλο 
λέγω ἢ εὐκοσμίαν.) 

Marcus Aurevius, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 3 

(c. A.D. 174) 


1 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto i, st. 35. (1590) 


IV—Mind and Body 


13 

Old is he in mind, but his body is in its prime 

(γέροντα τὸν νοῦν, σάρκα δ᾽ ἡβῶσαν φύει.) 
AESCHYLUS, The Seven Against Thebes, |. 622. 


(467 B.c.) An old mind in a young body. 
See also AcE AND YourH. 


14 

The mind, the bright, quicksilver mind, has 
but one purpose, to defend the body and ward 
off death. 


Maxwe i Anpverson, Key Largo. Act fi. (1939) 
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1 
If you are ruled by mind you are a king; if 
by body, a slave. (Tu si animo regeris, rex 
es; si corpore, servus. ) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 7.(c.175 
B.C.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, Ὁ. 624. 
We employ the mind to rule, the body to serve. 
(Animi imperio, corporis servitio magis utimur.) 
SaLLusT, Bellum Catilinae.Ch.1,sec.2.(c.41 B C.) 


2 
When the best minds grow sluggish, sloth con- 
sumes the body. (Cum animus languet, con- 
sumit inertia corpus. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iti, No. 5. (c. 175 B.C.) 
There are lazy minds as well as lazy bodies. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1740, -1751. 


3 
Greater than strength of body is strength of 
mind. (Corporis exsuperat vires prudentia 
mentis. ) 
CoLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, \. 1. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


4 
A strong body makes the mind strong. 
TiOMAS JEFFERSON,Letter to Peter Carr.(1785) 
A soft body makes for a soft mind. 
P. A. Taytor, Six Iron Spiders, Ὁ. 225. (1942) 


5 

With mind and body, as with man and wife, it 
often happens that the stronger vessel is ruled 
by the weaker. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 405. (1820) 
We often see the body survive the mind in one 
man, and the mind survive the body in another. 
Why do they not agree to die together? 

‘ C.C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 62. 


As hidden flames by force kept downe are 

most ardent, so these corrupt humours, cov- 

ertly lurking, with more force consume and 

destroy the faire pallace of your minde. 
Guazz0, Civile Conversation, i, 18. (1574) 

Now my soul’s palace is become a prison. 

: SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, ii, 1, 74. (1591) 


To have health of body, it is necessarie to 
have contentment of minde. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 
p. 18. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Menne suppose, that there is alway a light mind, 
lodged in a gorgeous body. 
: Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, p. 36 


The disposition of the mynd followeth the 
complexion of the body. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iil, 
p. 47. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

The disposition of the minde followeth the con- 
stitution of the body. 

GEORGE Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 93. (1576) 
The disposition of the minde, foloweth the com- 
Position of the body. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 67. (1579) 
Variations on a neo-Platonic idea elaborated 
by Plutarch, Seneca, Erasmus, and others 

Our minde is heavy in our bodies afftiction. 

Jonn Donne, Paradoxes, Ὁ. 24. (a. 1631) 
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9 
Our Galen sayth, The disquiet of the minde 
breedeth the disease of the bodye: and that 
he hath cured many diseases by bringing the 
pulses into good temper, and by quieting the 
minde. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 113. (1574) George Pettie, tr. 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time. 
And makes as healthful music. 
cee Hamlet, iii, 4, 140. (1600) 


There is an unseemly exposure of the mind, as 
well as of the body. 
ae Haztitt, Sketches, Ὁ. 165. (a. 1830) 


Unsound minds, like unsound bodies, if you 
feed, you poison. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1074. (1650) 


12 
A sound mind in a manly body. (φρένες ἐσθλαὶ 
σώμασιν ἀνδρῶν. 

Homer, when Hesiod asked him what was the 
best thing of all. (c. 850 B.c.) See ALcripAMUS 
(?), Contest of Homer and Hesiod. Sec. 320 

A sound mind in a sound body is a thing to be 
prayed for. (Orandum est ut sit mens sana in 
corpore sano.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 356. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 
A sound mind in a sound body, is a short but 
full description of a happy state in this world 
He that has these two, has little more to wish 
for; and he that wants either of them, will be 
little the better for anything else. 

Joun Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 

cation. (1693) 
A sound mind in a sound body is the perfection 
of human Dliss. 

Str Rocer L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables 
(1738), p. 337. (1692) 

A sane mind is generally the effect of a sane bedy 

Hazitt, Characteristics. No. 284. (1823) 
Mens sana in corpore sano is a foolish saying. 
The sound body is a product of the sound mind. 

BERNARD SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. 
(1903) 

Open bowels and an open mind. 

Lorp BERNERS, The Camel. Ch. 1. (c. 1930) 

Paraphrasing “Mens sana.” 


13 

He who is sick in mind shows the mark of it 
on his body. (Animo qui aegrotat corpore 
hunc signum dare.) 

LuciLius, Saetires. Bk. xxvi, frag. 678, Loeb 

(ς. 131 B.C.) 
The contagion of a sick mind affects the body 
(Vitiant artus aegrae contagia mentis.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 8, 1. 25. (c. aA.o 9) 
A feeble body enfeebles the mind. (Un corps dé- 
bile affaiblit l’4me.) 

Roussgau, Emile. Ch. 1. (1762) The Germans 

say, ‘‘Krankes Fleisch, krankes Geist” (Sickly 
body, sickly soul). 

It sildome falleth out, that a good mind is lodged 
in a mishapen body. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 8. (1574) 
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1 
The mind is born with the body, matures with 
it, and grows old with it. (Praeterea gigni 
pariter cum corpore et una crescere sentimus 
pariterque senescere mentem.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, |. 445. 
(c. B.c. 45) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 12. 


2 
Without any discomfort of mind or body. 
(Sine offensa corporis animique. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 131. (c. A.D. 60) 


3 
Nothyng breedeth bane to the body sooner 
than trouble of minde. 

GEORGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, ἢ. 128. (1576) 
It is the justice of God commonly, to supply the 
debilitie of the body, with the might of the mind. 

GeorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 266. 


4 

Pain of mind is worse than pain of body. 

(Dolor animi gravior est quam corporis. ) 
Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.166.(c.43 B.C.) 


5 
The body may be healed, but not the mind. 
(I té shén i pu té hsin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1497. (1875) 

If the mind be calm, the body will keep cool. 
(Hsin ting tzi jan liang.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2494. 


6 
Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 3, 
174. (1594) 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners. 
4 SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 323. (1605) 


One must cultivate vigor of body to maintain 
vigor of mind. (II faut entretenir le vigueur 
de corps, pour conserver celle de l’esprit.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 79. (1746) 
One can render the mind more active and supple, 
the same as the body; it is only necessary to 
exercise the one as we exercise the other. (On peut 
rendre l’esprit plus vif et plus souple, de méme 
que le corps; il n’y a pour cela qu’a exercer |’un, 
comme on exerce l’autre.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 633. 


8 

Mighty minds laboring within a stunted body. 

(Ingentes animos angusto in corpore versant. ) 
VercIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 83. (29 B.C.) 


MINERVA 


9 
Nothing is proper that is against the will of 
Minerva, as the saying is—that is, if it is in 
direct opposition to one’s natural bent or 
genius. (Nihil decet invita Minerva, ut aiunt.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. xxxi, sec. 110. (c. 
45 5.0.) Miller (Loeb) translates “invita 
Minerva,” which means literally “Minerva 
unwilling,” as “Going against the grain.” 
Not without the blessing of Minerva. (Non invita 
Minerva.) 
Cicero,Ad Familiares.Bk.xii, epis.xxv. (43 B.C.) 


MIRACLE 


You will say nothing and do nothing against 
Minerva’s will. (Tu nihil invita dices faciesve 
Minerva.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 385. (c. 20 B.C.) 
It is not possible well to goe forward in any thing, 
Invita Minerva, nature not consenting therto. 

GeorcE Petri£, Petite Pallace, p. 249. (1576) 
That which he doth by long meditation rather 
than by suddaine inspiration . .. (and as they 
are woont to say) in spite of Nature or Minerua. 

GreORGE PUTTENHAM, The Arte of English 

Poesie. Bk. iii, ch. 25. (1589) 
In spight (as the common saying is) of Minerva. 

FRANCIS JUNIUS, The Painting of the Ancients, 

p. 333. (1638) 
THE SOW TEACHING MINERVA, see under Sow. 


MINORITY, see Majority 
MINUTE, see Moment 
MIRACLE 
10 


One must not rely on miracles. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim,fol.64b.(c.450) 
Miracles do not happen. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Literature and Dogmu: 
Preface. (1883) 
Miracles .. . dont happen nowadays. 
BERNARD SHAW, Saint Joan. Act i. (1924) 
11 
One miracle is just as easy to believe as an- 
other. 
Ἔν J. Bryan, at Scopes Trial, 21 July, 1925. 
Miracle comes to the miraculous, not to the 
arithmetician. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
The French say, “Pour qui ne les croit pas 
il n’est pas de prodiges” (To him who does 
not believe in them, there are no miracles) ; 
the Spaniards, “A los bobos se les aperece 
le Madre de Dios” (The Mother of God ap- 
pears to fools). An English form is, ‘Miracles 
are to those who believe in them.” 
To attempt to convert a man by miracles is a 
profanation of the soul. 
EMERSON, Nature, Addresses and Lectures: Ad- 
dress. (c. 1875) 
13 
Miracles are the swaddling-clothes of infant 
churches. 
THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 
Vol. ii, p. 239. (1655) 
A Miracle is a Work which exceeds all the known 
Powers of Nature. 
BisHOP GILBERT BuRNET, Exposition of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, iv, 62. (1699) 
Miracle is the darling child of faith. (Das Wunder 
ist des Glaubens licbstes Kind.) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 1. (1806) 
Miracles are not the proofs, but the necessary 
results, of revelation. 
9. T. CoLEripce, Omniana. (1812) 
Miracles are the children of mendacity. 
ΕἼ aa Speech, New York, 25 April. 


ΜΙΕΕ 


Miracles are propitious accidents. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, Introduction to the Ethics 
of Spinoza. (1916) 
A miracle is an impossible thing that is neverthe- 
less possible. 
SHaw, Back to Methusaleh. Act i. (1921) 
A miracle is an event which creates faith. 
BERNARD SHAW, St. Joan. Act. ii. (1923) 


’ 
So the Miracle be wrought, what Matter if the 
Devil did it? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4200. (1732) 


2 
The miracles prove the power which God has 
over hearts by that which he exercises over 
bodies. (Les miracles prouvent le pouvoir que 
Dieu a sur les coeurs par celui qu'il exerce 
sur les corps. ) 

Pascal, Pensées. Pt. ii, art. xvi, sec. 10. (c. 1660) 


It must be so; for miracles are ceased. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 1, 67. (1599) 

They say miracles are past. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 3, 
1. (1602) 
The age of miracles is over. 
CLARE BooTHE, Europe in the Spring, Ὁ. 46. 
(1940) 
Fully prepared to subscribe to the belief that the 
day of miracles was not past. 

P.C. WrEN, The Uniform of Glory, p.57.(1941) 
The age of miracles past? The age of miracles is 
forever here. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero Wor- 

ship. Ch. 4. (1840) 
The most incredible thing about miracles is that 
they happen. 

G. K. Crresterton, The Innocence of Father 

Brown: The Blue Cross. (1911) 


4 

Men talke about Bible miracles because there 
is no miracle in their lives. Cease to gnaw 
that crust. There is ripe fruit over your head. 
H. D. Tuorgeau, Summer, 9 June, 1850 


He is curious to a miracle. 

Joun Trapp, Commentary: Genesis, xxxi, 27. 

(1643) 

Everything becomes you to a miracle. 

DryYDEN, Assignation. Act i, sc. 1. (1672) 
Nelly . . . was soon busily engaged in her task, 
and accomplishing it to a miracle. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 16. (1840) 
I understand my part to a miracle. 

STEVENSON, New Arabian Nights, p. 94. (1882) 


: MIRE 


You've got your feet out of the mire. (Extra 
lutum pedes habes.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 81. (1523) 
That is, you’ve been fortunate in getting out 
of a difficulty. 


I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
Ing. (Infixus sum in limo profundi.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, \xix. 2. (c. 250 8. 6.) 
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You’re stuck in the mire. (In luto haesitas.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 780. (161 B.C.) 
Dun is in the myre. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Manciple’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 5. (c. 1386) 
Synne ... bryngith his doere into the same 
myre that he eschewith. 
Joun Wvyctir, Works (1880), p. 286. (c. 1380) 
And of his Slouthe he dremeth ofte 
How that he sticketh in the Myr. 
Jorn Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 93 
(1390) 
Honest water, which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 60. (1608) 
See also under Mun. 


8 
Can’t probe mire ’thout getting sullied. 
Joun Spain, Death is Like That, p. 204. (1943) 
See also under PrtTcH. 


MIRROR 


9 
The devil’s behind the glass. 


H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.502.(1855) 
10 


She never asks the mirror what she is like 
(Nec rogare | qualis sit solet aes imaginosum. ) 
CATULLUS, Odes. Ode xli, 1. 7. (c. 57 B.C.) 


11 
Thus gan he make a mirour of his minde, 
In which he saugh al hoolly hir figure. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde Bk i. 
1, 365. (c. 1380) 
Fleeting images that fill The mirror of the mind 
Cowper, The Task, ii, 291. (1784) 


12 
A broken Glass can’t be hurt. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 28. (1732) 
The fallen blossom never returns to the branch: 
the shattered mirror never again reflects. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 440 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


13 
What your glass tells you, will not be told by 
Counsel. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 257 
(1640) Similarly, “Your looking-glass will 
tell you what none of your friends will.” 


BEST MIRROR AN OLD FREIND, See under FRIEND 
14 


The more women look in their glass, the less 
they look in their house. 

GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 252 

(1640) 

The more women look in their glasses, the less 
they look to their houses. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 
The more Women look into their Glass, the less 
they look into their Hearts. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4669. (1732) 
15 


Beauty breeds arrogance. It is Corinna’s fair 
face makes her harsh with me. Pride grows. 
forsooth from the reflection in the mirror. 
(Dat iacies animos ... scilicet a specul. 
sumuntur imagine fastus.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 17, 1. 9. (ς. 13 B.C.) 
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' 
’Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 5, 54. (1600) 


2 
To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 26. (1600) The 
purpose or end of acting. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
in The Rambler, No. 156, calls the stage 
“the mirrour of life.” 
Who teach the mind its proper face to scan, 
And hold the faithful mirror up to man. 
Rosert Lroyp, The Actor, 1. 265. (1760) 
Such books serve to hold the mirror up to time. 
GARDINER AND MULLINGER, Studies in English 
History. Vol. i, ch. 9. (1881) 


3 
There was never yet fair woman but she 
made mouths in a glass. 
SuAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 2, 36. (1605) 
4 
Fair is my love... and yet, as glass is, 
brittle. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), The Passionate Pilgrim, Ὁ. 
87. (1599) 
The saying . . . that “The first handsome woman 
... was made of Venice glass” implies 
beauty, but brittleness withal. 
JaMeES HowELt, Letters, 1 June, 1621. 
Glass and a maid are ever in danger. 
ΤΌΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 304. (1666) 
Glasses and lasses arg bruckle ware. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 113. (1721) 


MIRTH 
See also Gaiety, Merriment 


5 
I have always preferred Cheerfulness to 
Mirth. The latter I consider as an Act, the 
former as a Habit of the Mind. Mirth is short 
and transient, Cheerfulness fixed and perma- 
nent. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 381. (1712) 
6 
An ounce of mirth is worth a pound of sorrow. 
RicHArD Baxter, Self-Denial. (c. 1680) See 
also Joy AND Sorrow. 


Mirth makes the banquet sweet. 
‘ CuapMan, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. (1598) 


He can of murthe, and eek of jolitee 
Nat but ynough. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Canon’s Yeo- 
man’s Prologue, \. 47. (c. 1389) 
Ful fair was Mirthe, ful long and high, 
A fairer man I never sigh. 
Craucer, Romaunt of the Rose, |. 817. (¢.1365) 
These delights, if thou canst give, 
Mirth with thee, I mean to live. 
Mixton, L’Allegro, 1. 152. (1632) 
Grey-beard mirth. 
GotpsmiTH, Deserted Village, 1. 222. (1770) 


9 
in the time of Mirth, take heed. 
THomas FuLyer, Gnomologia. No. 2829. (1732) 
Mustard is good Sauce, but Mirth is better. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3494. 


MISCHIEF 


10 
Life without mirth 1s a lamp without oil. 
ae Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 22. (1822) 


Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 867. 
(1595) 


With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 80. 
(1597) 
Be large in mirth. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 11. (1606) 
Let’s be red with mirth. 
CO HARESEEARE, The Winter’s Tale. iv,4,54.(1610) 


ἢ was born to speak all mirth, and no matter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1, 
343. (1598) 


1 
Mirth prolongeth life, and causeth health. 
Nicotas UpALL, Ralph Roister Doister: 
logue. (a. 1553) 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew: In- 
duction. Sc. 2, 1. 137. (1594) “Mirth is God’s 
medicine,” O. W. Holmes declared. “Every- 
body ought to bathe in it.” 


MISCHIEF 


15 
General mischiefs depend upon general causes. 
HENrY T. BUCKLE, History of Civilization in 
England. Vol. iii, ch. 2, p. 47. (a. 1862) 


Pro- 


They are mynded to do me some myschefe. 
MI Les CovERDALE, tr., Psalms, lv, 3. (1535) 

If thou follow me, do not believe 

But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 

na 1, 237. (1596) 


He that worketh mischief, it shall fall upon 
him, and he shall not know whence it cometh. 
(Facienti nequissimum consilium, super ipsum 
Aaa et non agnoscet unde adveniat 
ili. 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxvii,27.(c.190 B.C.) 
He that mischief hatcheth, mischief catcheth. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 324 
(1605) FuLiter, Gnomologia. No. 6348. 


" (1732) See also under RETRIBUTION. 
The mother of mischief is na mair nor a 
midge wing. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 98. (c. 1595) 
The mother o’ a’ mischief is nae mair nor a gnat 
wing. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 260. (1678) 
“The mother of mischief,” says an old proverb, 
“is no bigger than a midge’ 5 wing.” 

Marta Encewortu, The Parent’s Assistant: 

Barring Out (1903), p. 307. (1796) 


19 
He that is dispos’d for Mischief, will never 
want Occasion. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2174. (1732) 


MISCHIEF 


He'll find Money for Mischief, when he can find 
none for Corn. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2425. 
Mirth and Mischief are two things. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3415. 


1 
Now go chafe the wax, with a myschyfe. 

Joun HEywoop, John Tib and Sir John, 1. 481. 
(1533) 

Commest drunken home with a mischief. 

UNKNOWN, Scholehouse of Women,].278.(1541) 

Get the hence theefe with a wanion. 

WILLIAM Wacer, The Longer Thou Liuest, the 
More Foole Thou Art, sig. G2. (c. 1568) 
“With a mischief,” “With a wanion,” “With 
a vengeance,” “With a witness,” are all pro- 
verbial expletive phrases, without definite 
meaning. 


2 
What the mischiefe is this? 
Craupius HoLtyBanD, Campo di Fior, Ὁ. 283. 
(1583) 
In the name of mischiefe what did you meane? 
BEAU MONT AND FLETCHER, Wit Without Money. 
Act v, sc. 2. (a. 1616) 
This .. . played the mischief with one of his 
love affairs. 
TIrViING, Salmagundi (1824), Ὁ. 125. (1807) 
[He] was playing the mischief with him. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1867) 
Where the mischief have you been? 
Krprinc, Gunga Din. (1892) 


3 
He is like the devil, always in mischief. 
JaMES Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 
Like Goodyer’s pig, never well but when he is 
doing mischief. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 209. (1670) 
He causes enmity between the bear and his 
fodder. 
J. L. Burckuwarot, Arabic Proverbs, Ὁ. 759. 
(1817) He is a mischief-maker. 


4 
0, my good Mischiefe! art thou come? 
BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act v, sc. 5. (1599) 
Ah mischief! how you look now. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Busie Body. Act iv, 
sc. 4, (1708) 
A vexatious or ill-deedie person; as “Ye’re a per- 
fect mischief.” 
JoHN Jamieson, An Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language: Mischief. (1808) 


The more mischief the better sport. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 337. (1721) 
Kelly calls this “A common, but wicked and 
foolish saying.” SMOLLETT, Οὐ Blas, i, 136. 
iiss Scott, The Black Dwarf, Ch. 12. 

816 


When informed .. . that a scaffold had fallen 
near the place of execution, by which many per- 
sons were killed, ... he only remarked, “The 


mair mischief, the better sport.” 
Lorp Lovat, in Crampers, History of the 
ils in Scotland. Vol. ii, ch. 12, p. 265. 
“174 
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Of two mischiefs the least is to be chosen. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 338. (1580) 
See under EvI.. 


Yet must I commit an inconuenience to 
preuent a mischiefe. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Z1. (1583) 
So in many priuate cases, better an inconuenience 
then a mischief. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, i, 284. (1593) 
Better once a mischief than ever an inconvenience. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 199. (1639) 
Better admit a mischiefe than an inconvenience. 

Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, p. 117. (1642) 
Redeem a perpetual inconvenience, although by 
a present mischief, (as the proverb saith) pulling 
down a bad chimney with some cost, rather than 
enduring a perpetual smoky house. 

Rocers, Naaman the Syrian. Ch. 9. (1642) 
Better a mischief, then an inconveniefce. That is, 
better a present mischief that is soon over, then 
a constant grief and disturbance. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1670) 
Better once a mischief, then always inconven- 
ience. 

WILLIAM RoBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, Ὁ. 

252. (1681) 
Littleton’s rule, better a mischief than an incon- 
venience, sounds oddly, but hath this very mean- 
ing. 
2 Rocer NortH, Examen, Ὁ. 330. (1740) 


Mischiefe is well saide to haue swift wings. 
Joun ME ton, A Six-Folde Politician, p. 13 
(1609) 


It is as sport to a fool to do mischief. (Quasi 
per risum stultus operatur scelus. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 23. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The common bye word of the common people 
seemeth to be grounded vpon good experience, 
which is: This fellow hath sucked mischiefe euen 
from the teate of his nurse. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 130. (1579) 


9 
Mischief, thou art afoot. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 265. (1599) 
This is miching mallecho; it means mischief 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 149. (1600) 
There is mischief brewing. 


;oeUEL Ricuarpson, Pamela, i, 82. (1741) 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 204. (1605) 


11 
One mischiefe on an other’s neck. 
NIcoLcas Upatt, Flowers Out of Terence, fo. 
103. (1533) 
A mischeefe neuer comes alone. 
BARTHOLOMEW YONG, tr., Diana, p. 47. See un- 
der MISFORTUNE. 


1 
Though mischiefe and misery do come by 
pounds, and go away by ounces: yet a pound 
of sorrow will not pay an ounce of debt. 
epee Wricut, Display of Dutie, Ὁ. 29 
1 
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Mischiefs come by the pound but go away by 
ounces. 

Joun CrarkKE, Paroemiologia. p. 165. (1639) 
Mischiefs come by the pound and go away by 
the ounce. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1670) 
Mischief comes by the Pound, and goes away by 
the Ounce. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3417.(1732) 

See also under MISFORTUNE. 
No MISCHIEF BUT A WOMAN IN IT, see WOMAN: 
CHERCHEZ LA FEMME. 


MISER 
See also Avarice, Covetousness, Greed 


1 
He that withholdeth from himself gathereth 
for another; a stranger will enjoy his goods. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 4. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

He that hoardeth up Money, taketh Pains for 
other Men. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2165.(1732) 
Misers are very good people; they amass wealth 
for those who wish their death. 

STANISLAUS LESzCYNSKI1, CEuvres du Philo- 

sophe Bienfaisant. (1763) 
The miser, like the dog in the kitchen, turns the 
spit for another. (L’avare, comme le chien de 
cuisine, tourne la broche pour autrui.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 371. (1856) The French also say, “On ne 
sait pour qui on amasse’”’ (A man cannot 
tell for whom he is hoarding). 


2 

He has not acquired a fortune: the fortune 
has acquired him. (οὐχ οὗτος τὴν οὐσίαν κέκτηται, 
ἀλλ’ ἡ οὐσία τοῦτον... 

Bion, of a wealthy miser. (c. 250 B.c.) See 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 50. In 
the same section, Laertius cites another say- 
ing of Bion’s, ‘“‘Misers take care of property 
as if it belongs to them, but derive no more 
benefit from it than if it belonged to an- 
other.” 

He doesn’t possess his gold; his gold possesses 
him. (Ne possédoit pas lor; mais lor le possé- 
doit.) 

: La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 20. (1668) 


The deuils mouth is tearm’d a misers purse. 
Joun BopennaM, Belvedere, p. 128. (1600) 

A covetous mans purse is called the divels mouth. 
NicHotas Line, Politeuphuia, p. 288. (1669) 

The devil always tips at the biggest ruck. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 113. (1917) 


4 

He who distributes bran in alms, for him it is 
written in the Book of Destiny that a gust 
of wind will overturn him upon the serat. 

J. L. Burckwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 655. 
(1817) The serat is the narrow bridge by 
which Moslems pass over the precipice of 
Hell towards the avenues of Paradise. 

Trust alone can fill the eye of man. 

Burcxnarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 666. Man 

continues covetous till he is laid in the dust. 


MISER 


If you can’t eat at his wedding, eat at his funeral, 

BurcxHarntT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 668. (1817) 

Gain from a stingy person in any way pos- 
sible. 


5 
You've got it buried. (γῆ κρύψας ἔχεις.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 21, 
(1523) The Latin, “Terra defossam habes.” 
Also referring to a miser’s store is the pro- 
verbial phrase τυφλὸν πλοῦτον (Blind 
wealth). 
The Devil lies brooding in a Miser’s Chest. 
Tuomas FuLLeER, Gnomologia. No. 4484.(1732) 


6 
Nature laughs at a miser. 
Henry Georce, Progress and Poverty. Bk. ii, 


ch. 4. (1879) 
7 


The miserable man maketh a penny of a 
farthing, and the liberal of a farthing six. 


pence. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 213. (1640) 


8 
The guest of the miser will never require 
medicine. 

SALOMON IBN Gasrrort, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 580. (c. 1050) Be- 
cause he will never over-eat. 

Rank misers now do sparing shun, . 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run. 
GEORGE WitHeER, A Christmas Carol. (1622) 
Dogs run away with whole shoulders. Not of 
mutton, but their own, spoken in derision of a 

miser’s house. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1670) 
Nothing can be compared to the banquet of a 
miser. 

PERCIVAL, Tamil Proverbs, No. 1325. (1842) 


9 
That benchwhistler (quoth I) is a pinchpeny, 
As free of gyft, as a poore man of his ele. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Ye will follow him long or 5s. fall from him. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 117. (c. 1595) 
You may follow him long, ere a Shilling drop 
from him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5944.(1732) 
10 
The miser acquires, yet fears to use his gains. 
(Quaerit et inventis miser abstinet ac timet 
uti.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 170. (c. 20 B.C.) 
The miser is ever in want. (Semper avarus eget.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 56. (20 8.6.) 

The Germans say, “Der Geizige ist immer 
arm” (The miser is always poor). 
A beggar in the midst of mighty wealth. (Magnas 
inter opes inops.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode. xvi, 1. 28. (23 B.C.) 
Poor in the midst of their riches. (In divitiis 
inopes.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxiv, sec. 4. (c. A. Ὁ. 

. 64) Seneca calls this the most serious kind 
of destitution. Quoted by Montaicne, Es- 
says, i, 40, the French being, “‘L’indigence av 
sein des richesses est la plus ἃ plaindre.” 


MISER 


ele oe er 


Not worth a prayer is the fool who spent his life 
in hoarding, and never spent the hoard. 

SapvI, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 1. (c. 1258) 
The miser lives a beggar’s life. (L’avare vit en 
gueux.) 

LA Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 20. (1668) 


1 
No man is born a miser, because no man was 
born to possession. Every man is born cupi- 
dus—desirous of getting; but not avarus— 
desirous of keeping. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswe Lt, Life, 25 April, 
1778. 


2 

It is sheer madness to live in want in order to 
be wealthy when you die. (Sit manifesta 
phrenesis, | ut locuples moriaris, egentis vivere 
fato. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiv, 1. 136. (c. a.p. 120) 
A mere madness, to live like a wretch, and die rich. 

Rospert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 12. (1621) 
Some men choose to be miserable that they may 
be rich. 

JEREMY TAyLor, Holy Living. Ch. 4, sec. 8. 

(1650) 
It would make a man scratch where it doth not 
itch, to see a man live poor to die rich. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 296. (1678) 
To famish in Plenty, and live poorly to dye Rich, 
were a multiplying improvement in Madness, and 
use upon use in Folly. 

Sik Trromas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 

sec. 7. (1682) 


If he bind the poke, she’ll sit down on it. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 219. 
“Spoken when a niggardly man is married 
to a more niggardly woman. The Scots call 
a niggardly man a blind poke.” 


The unsunn’d heaps Of miser’s treasure. 
Joun Mitton, Comus, 1. 398. (1634) 

The beautiful eyes of my money-box! 

He speaks of it as a lover of his mistress. 

(Les beaux yeux de ma cassette! 

ΠῚ parle d’elle comme un amant d’une maitresse.) 
Monikre, L’Avare. Act v, sc. 3. (1668) 

Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps. 

_ Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 124. (1818) 

A pumice stone isn’t harder to squeeze any- 

thing out of than that old chap. (Pumex non 

aeque est aridus atque hic est senex.) 
PLautus, Aulularia, 1. 296. (c. 210 B.c.) “You 

can’t squeeze water from a pumice stone.” 

_ See under IMPOSSIBILITY. 
ls money comes from him like drops of blood. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 

Niggardly rich men, whose money comes from 

them like drops of blood. 
Joun Bunyan, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 

ὲ (1688) 


ἐν = his life for gold. (Auro vitam vendi- 
at. 


PLautus, Bacchides. Frag. (190 8.6.) 
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The misers wealth doth hurt his health. 


Unknown, Misogonus. Act ii, sc. 2. (ς. 1570) 
The rust of the miser’s riches wasteth his soul as 
a canker. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Com- 

pensation. (1839) 


Living a cockle’s life. (κοχλίου Blos.) 
PLutarcH. Citing a Greek proverb noted by 
Erasmus. Shut up in a shell. The Greeks had 
many proverbial phrases for parsimonious 
persons: ‘“Fig-branch-eaters” (xpadopdyoc) ; 
“Acorn-eaters” (βαλανηφάγοι) ; “Livers on 
lees” (Tpvy6Beoc) . 


8 
Swathe not thy heart in thy hoard. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 30. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
9 
The miser himself is the cause of his misery. 
(Avarus ipse miseriae causa est suae.) 
PuBLittus Syrus, Sententiae. No.14.(c.43 B.C.) 
The miser may be your easy prey, when you are 
not a miser too. (Avarum facile capias ubi non 
sis item.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 21. 
A miser except when he dies, does nothing right 
(Avarus nisi cum moritur nihil recte facit.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 23. Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iv, v, 6, with the comment, 
“They are like swine, which are never good 
till they come to the knife.” 
What ill could you wish a miser save long life? 
(Avaro quid mali optes nisi: “vivat diu!’’) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 26. FRANK- 
LIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738, gave 
this a polish, “Wish a miser long life, and 
you wish him no good.” 
For the miser his own nature is bitter punishment. 
(Avaro acerba poena natura est sua.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 46. 
To the miser life is not life but drawn-out death 
(Avaro non est vita sed mors longior.) 
PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 47. 
The miser never lacks a reason for refusing 
(Negandi causa avaro numquam deficit.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No. 431. 
10 
By griping all he would hold fast nothing 
(Trop embrassoyt & peu estraignoyt.) 
RaBELals, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
As the proverb is, He that grips too much, holds 
fast but little. (Qui trop embrasse peu estrainct.) 
RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 46. 


11 
When the miser is buried his silver is dis- 
interred. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apol. 19. (c. 1258) 
That which the wretch [miser] doth spare the 
waster spends. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionarie of the French 

and English Tongues: Despendre. (1611) 
If a man is a miser, he will certainly have a prodi- 
gal son. 

5. G. CxHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 3269 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
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1 
To keep the hand in the pocket. (ὑπὸ κόλπῳ 
χεῖρας.) 

TuHeEocritus, Idvis. No. xvi, |. 15. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, x, 32, with the 
Latin, “In sinu manum habere.” Theocritus 
is saying that love of money rules the world, 
and that every man keeps his hand in his 
pocket, guarding his silver. The pocket was a 
fold in the bosom of the toga. 

This is gout in the hand. (Haec cheragra est.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 98. (c. A. Ὁ. 85) 
Gout in the feet is podagra. 

So harde is your hande set on your halfpeny, 
That my reasonyng your reason setteth nought 


y. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 
Nothing enters in a close hand. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (c. 1595) 
Close as a fist. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 494. (1940) Some variations are, “Tight 
as bark to a tree,” “Tight as wax.” The Ger- 
mans say, “Er stammt nicht aus Schenken- 
dorf, sondern aus Greifswald,” which may be 
rendered, “He does not come from Givers- 
ville, but from Grasper’s Grove.” With one 
place name as a model, a second is invented 
for the sake of contrast. A Dutch jingle runs 
“Hij is van de familie Jan Van Kleef; 
Liever van de heb dan van de geef” (He is 
of the family of Jack Closefist; rather for 
having than for giving). 

She was tight as the paper on the wall. 

ΜΊΟΝΟΝ Erernart, Escape the Night, Ὁ. 66. 
(1944) 


2 
Manne of all creatures moste miser. 

NIcoLas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apopkhtheems, 
108b. (1542) It should be noted that the 
original meaning of miser was wretched, un- 
fortunate, from the Latin miser. 


3 

Money to the miser is a torment, to the wise 
poor a blessing. (Argent ἃ l’avare est supplice, 
| Au sage pauvre est benefice.) 

Unknown, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1550) LE 
Roux ΡῈ Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 111, 
gives another version, “Argent sert au pauvre 
de bénéfice, | Et A l’avare de grant supplice.” 


IIl—Misers’ Characteristics 


He’d put to sea in a sieve for money. (κέρδους 
ἕκατι κἂν ἐπὶ ῥιπὸς πλέοι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, |. 690. (421 5.6.) 
Literally ῥιπὸς is a wicker mat or hurdle. 

He would steal sand from a deserted shore. (Tile 
potest vacuo furari litore harenas.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 19, 1. 45. (c. 13 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, ii, 39, who 
gives the proverbial form, “Furari littoris 
harenas” (To steal sand from the sea-shore). 

He was always ready to pick a halfpenny out of 
the dirt with his teeth. (Paratus fuit quadrantem 
de stercore mordicus tollere.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (ες. Α.Ὁ. 60) 
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He’d reach out his hand if he were dying. (ὑπέχει 
τὴν χεῖρα ἀποθνήσκων.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia. (c. A.D. 125) 

He shaves right to the quick. (Radit usque ad 
cutem.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. tii, No. 34, 
(1523) He makes the barber shave him to 
the quick so that it may be longer before he 
needs him again. Another Latin proverb is, 
“Ad mensuram aquam bibit” (He drinks 
even water by measure). 


5 
Not a single grain of mustard seed falls from 
his hands. 
BurckuHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 596. (1817) 
In his house even the mouse is muzzled. 
Burcxknardt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 772. (1817) 
So that it cannot eat anything. 


He was such a couetous miser, that he would 
haue fleade a louse to saue the skin of it. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 117. (1591) 
He would haue flayed a louse for her skin, he was 
so couetous. 
JoHN WooroePHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 285. (1623) 
He’d skin a louse, and send the hide and fat to 
market. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 323. (1678) 
He would skin a flint. 
BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary: Skin 
(1754) See under SKIN. 
Flaying of a flee for the hide and tallow. 
WALTER Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 19. (1820) 
You would skin a flea for its hide and tallow. 
FREDERICK CHAMIER, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 21 
(1837) 
He’d drive a louse a mile for the skin and tallow 
of ’en. 
Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 198. (1869) 
Thrifty! Man, she’d skin a flea for its hide. 
B. Durry, The Coiner, p. 7. (1916) 


7 
He wad rake hell for a bodle [one-sixth of a 


penny |. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 2. (1832) 


8 
She will not part with the paryng of hir nayles. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Such penny fathers and pinch-fistes, that will not 
part with the parings of their nails. 
THomas DELoNneEyY, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 
1. (1597) 
She will not part with anything, no not so much 
as the parings of her nails. 
JAMES ΜΑΒβε, Celestina, p. 212. (1631) 
He wil! not part with the paring of his nails. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 37. (1639) 
He'll not lose the pairing of his nails. 
? Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 184. (1670) 


He will not give his bone to the dog. 
‘ee AMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 154. (1721) 


Cummin. (κύμινον.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 363. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Used of a miser, though “cummin-splitter” 

is more common. 
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A cummin-splitter. (κυμινοπρίστης.) 

Posipippus, Chor., i, 12. (c. 290 3B.c.) The 
cummin is a plant like fennel, with a small 
seed. A “cummin-splitter” was a skinflint. 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, i, v, gives the Latin, 
“Cumini sector.” 

You'll cut your finger, niggard, splitting caraway. 
(μὴ ᾽πιτάμῃς τὰν χεῖρα καταπρίων τὸ κύμινον.) 

Tieocritus, Idyls. No. x, 1. 54. (c. 270 B.C.) 
To halve a fig. (σῦκα μέριζε.) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, No. 38. (c. A. D. 90) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, i, 6, who gives 
the Latin, “Ficos dividere.”’ 

Persons who would cut a fig into parts, or as we 
say, “who would flay a flint.” Ficos dividere. 
“He will dress an egg and give the broth to the 
oor.” 
: RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs Chiefly Taken from 
the Adagia of Erasmus. Vol. i, p. 248. (1814) 
Antoninus Pius, for his desire to search to the 
least differences, was called Cumint sector, the 
Carver of cumine seed. 

TuoMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch 4 
(1642) 

He was . . . Aberdeen-awa like, and looking 
at two sides of a halfpenny. 

D. M. Morr, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 20. (1824) 

{He] always looked at two sides of a penny. 

CHARLES Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth 
Ch. 36. (1861) 

She looks twice at both sides of a halfpenny be- 
fore she will let him go. 

CHARLES READE, Hard Cash. Ch. 12. (1863) 


2 
As vsurers do God knowes, 
Who cannot spare the dropping of their nose. 
ΑΜ PAINTER, The Palace of Pleasure, iii. 
299. (1567) 
He will not lose the droppings of his nose. 
᾿ Howe i, English Proverbs, p. 1271. (1659) 


He serves the poor with a thump on the back 
with a stone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 
4 


He'll dress an egg and give the offal to the 
poor, 

JOHN Ray, Enghsh Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 
To brew in a bottle and bake in a bag. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. 
ae out the marrow and throw the bone to the 
Ogs, 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 343. 
He will swallow an egg and give away the shell 
in alms, 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

66 (1853) 


He makes money with his teeth, by keeping 
them idle. 
C. H. Spurczon, John Ploughman’s Pictures. 
Ch. 16. (1869) 


You'd take a worm from a blind hen’s mouth. 
H. W. Tuomrson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
Pp. 500. (1940) 
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See also Suffering, Woe 


7 
Not to be born is better than to be born to 
misery. (τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι 8 ἐστὶν ἣ πεφυκέναι | 
κρεῖσσον κακῶς πάσχοντα.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 229, Smyth. (c 
458 B.c.) StTosagus, Anthology, iv, 53, 17 
It is more than punishment to let one live in mis- 
cry. (Plus est quam poena sinere miserum vivere. ° 
PUBLILIUS SyrRUS, Sententiae. No. 502. 


To have a stomach and lack meat, to have 
meat and lack a stomach, to lie in bed and 
cannot rest, are great miseries. 
WILLIAM CamMbDEN, Remains, p. 333. (1605) 
SOME HAVE MEAT AND CANNOT EAT, see MEAT 
It is misery enough to have once been happy. 
Joun CriarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 166. (1639) 
a 


We are of all men most miserable. (ἐλεεινότεροι 
πάντων ἀνθρώπων ἐσμέν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 19. The 
Vulgate is, “Miserabiliores sumus omnibus 
hominibus.” 

He is the miserablest creature in the world. 

SwiFtT, Letters (1768), iv, i. (1696) 

Go and be miserable. 

Go.psM1TH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 17. (1766) 
It seemed as if I had misery enough in my one 
heart to sink the city. 

a Oe) Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 34. (1852) 


Misfortunes bring men together. (Conciliant 
homines mala.) 

ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 71.(1523) 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fcllows 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 40. (1611) 
The misfortunes of men bring them together. (Les 

malheurs des hommes les rapprochent.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 662. (1746) 
The old proverb, that adversity brings a man ac- 
quainted with strange bed-fellows. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 42. (1837) 
Literature, like misery, makes men acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows. 

Locxuart, Life of Scott. Ch. 12. (1837) 
Increasing troubles make strange bedfellows. 

Dean A. H. STanvey, Lectures on the History 

of the Eastern Church. Ch. 5. (1861) 


11 

He bearith his misery best that hydeth it most. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 95. (c. 1590) 

He bears Misery best, that hides it most. 


ane FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1810.(1732) 
1 


As men saie, misery maie be mother, 
Where one beggar is dryuen to beg of an other. 


Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 
13 


Nothing is more miserable than man, 
Of all upon the earth that breathes and creeps 
(οὐ μὲν γάρ τί πού ἐστιν ὀϊζυρῴτερον ἀνδρὸς 
πάντων ὅσσα τε γαῖαν ἔπι πγείει τε καὶ ἕρπει.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, |. 446. (c. 850 Β5.ς) 
Quoted by Prutarca, Moralia, 496B, 500R 
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The misery of man is great upon him. (Multa 
hominis afflictio.) 

Old Testament : Ecclesiastes, viii, 6.(c. 200 B.C.) 
Life and Misery began together. 
THomMas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3207.(1732) 


Misery is but the shadow of happiness. Hap- 
piness is but the cloak of misery. 
LaAo-TSzE, Tdo-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Maxim 58. (c. 550 B.C.) 


Let us embrace, and from this very moment 
Vow an eternal misery together. 
Tuomas Otway, The Orphan. Act iv, sc. 2. 
(1680) Omitted in later editions. 


The most miserable fortune is safe, tor it has 
no fear of anything worse. (Fortuna miserrima 
tsita est, | nam timor eventus deterioris abest.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, No. ii, 1. 31. (a. pb. 13) 


4 
He only is miserable who knows himself to 
be miserable. (C’est étre misérable que de se 
connaitre misérable. ) 
Baise PascaL, Pensées. Pt. i, art. 4, No. 3. (c. 
1660) 
A MAN IS AS MISERABLE AS HE THINKS HE IS, see 
under THOUGHT: THINKING MAKEs It So 


5 

It is easy to laugh at misery. (Facile est mise- 
rum inridere. ) 

: Piautus, Curculio, 1. 240. (c. 200 B.c.) 


In misery even life is an insult. (In miseria 
vita etiam contumelia est.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.283.(c.43 B.C.) 
Over the miserable wrong easily gets power. (In 
misero facile fit potens inuria.) 

PusBLivius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 315. 


7 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v, 1, 41.(1595) 


Only those who have known misery can share 
it. (τοῖς γὰρ ἐμπείροις βροτῶν | μόνοις οἷόν re 
συνταλαιπωρεῖν τάδε. 


ΘΟΡΉΟΟΙΕΒ, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, I. 1135. (c. 408 
B.C.) 


IIl—Misery Loves Company 
9 


Men seyn, “‘to wrecche 15 consolacioun 
To have an-other felawe in his peyne.”’ 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. i, 1. 
708. (c. 1380) 
For unto shrewes joye it is and ese 
To have hir felawes in peyne and disese; 
Thus was I ones lerned of a clerk. 
eet Chanouns Yemannes Tale, 1. 746. (c. 
138 


10 
Whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. (εἴτε πάσχει ἕν μέλος, συνπάσχει 
πάντα τὰ μέλη.) 
New Testament: 1 Corinthians, xii, 26 (c. a 0. 
60) The Vulgate is, “Si quid patitur unum 
membrum, compatiuntur omnia membra.” 
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—-— ἃυυ 


What one member suffers is mitizated if the other 
members suffer with it. (Minus fit quod patitur 
unum membrum, si compatiuntur alia membra.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Epistles. Epis. xcix, sec. 2. (A. Ὁ. 


409) 
11 


A common shipwreck is a source of consola- 
tion to all. (κοινὸν ναυφράγιον τοῖς πᾶσι 
παραμύθιον.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. iii, No. 9. 
(1523) An old Greek proverb which Erasmus 
puts into Latin, “Commune naufragium om- 


nibus solatium.” 
12 


Company in Distress | Make the Sorrow less. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6283.(1732) 
Sweet is it to the wretched to have companions 
in their misery. (Dulce est miseris socios habuisse 
doloris.) 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs, ii, 194. (1814) The 
Spanish form is, “Mal de muchos, consuclo 
de tontos” (The misery of the many consoles 
the fools). 

Two in distress | Make sorrow less. 

Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 548. (1855) 
13 
I dislike to perish alone, I yearn to have you 
perish with me. (Perire solus nolo, te cupio 
perire mecum.) 

Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 77. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Τίς sweet to drag others down when thou art 
perishing. (Trahere, cum pereas, libet.) 

SENECA, Medea, }. 428. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


14 

A crowd of fellow sufferers is a kind of com- 
fort in misery. (Solacii genus est turba 
miserorum. ) 

SENECA, Ad Marciam de Consolatione. Ch. 12, 
sec. 5. (c. A. D. 54) 

It is a comfort to the miserable to have com- 
panions in woe. (Solamen miseris socios habuisse 
doloris.) 

Tuomas A Kemris, De Valle Liliorum. Ch. 16. 
(c. 1450) An old proverb, quoted by many 
writers. 

In misery it is great comfort to haue a com- 
panion. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 96. (1579) 
The common saying, to have companions in mis- 
ery serves to make it lighter. (Que comtinmente 
se dice, que 6] tener compafieros en los trabajos 
suele servir de alivio en ellos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1615) 
It’s good to have company in trouble. Solamen 
miseris socios habuisse doloris. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1670) 

"Tis a comfort to have companions in misery. 

ROBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis, p. 348. 
(1681) 

They say misery loves company. 

71. K. PAULDING, The Bucktails Act i, sc.2.(1815) 
If misery loves company, misery has company 
enough. 

H. D. Troreav, Journal, 1 Sept., 1851. 

As the saying goes, misery certainly does enjoy 
the society of accomplices, 

O. Henry, The Day We Celebrate. (1911) 
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4 
Misery helps misery. (δυσμόρου γε δύσμορα.) 
SopHoctes, Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 1109. (c. 408 
B.C.) 
Misery is consoled by others’ misery. (Quisque 
miser casu alterius solatia sumit.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 63. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets,Loeb,p.628. 


2 
There was in this very sharing of their misery 
with many some alleviation. (ἡ ἰσομοιρία τῶν 
κακῶν ἔχουσά τινα ὅμως τὸ μετὰ πολλῶν κούφισιν.) 
THUCYDIDES, History. Bk. vii, ch. 75, sec. 6. (c. 
400 B.C.) 
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3 

No man shall pass his whole life free from 
misfortune. (οὔτις μερόπων ἄσινὴς βίοτον | διὰ 
παντὸς ἀπήμον ἀμείψει.) 

Aescuy us, Libation- Bearers, 1.1018.(458 B Cc.) 
Mortals needs must endure misfortune when sent 
by Heaven. (ὅμος 8 ἀνάγκη πημονὰς βροτοῖς 
φέρειν [ θεῶν διδόντων.) 

AESCHYLUS, Persians, 1. 293. (472 B.C.) 
Misfortunes appointed unto human life must, we 
know, befall mankind. (ἀνθρώπεια δ᾽ ἄν τοι πήματ᾽ 
ἂν τύχοι βροτοῖς.) 

AESCHYLUS, Persians, 1. 706. (472 B.C.) 
Misfortune wanders impartially abroad and 
alights on all in turn. (ταὐτά τοι πλανωμένη | πρὸς 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλον πημονὴ προσιζάνει.) 

τ νὼ Prometheus Bound, |. 277. (c. 470 

B.C. 
From heaven-sent misfortunes there is no escape. 
(θεῶν διδόντων οὐκ av ἐκφύγοις κακά.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 719. (467 
B.C.) 
The misfortunes of mankind are of varied plum- 
age. (αἰόλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων κακά.) 

AESCHYLUS, Suppliants, 1. 328. (c. 485 B.C.) 
No mortal hath escaped misfortune’s taint. 
(οὐδεὶς δὲ θνητῶν rais τύχαις ἀκήρατος.) 

EvurRIpIpEs, Hercules Furens, |. 1314.(¢.420 B.c.) 
There is none misfortune cannot reach. (κακῶν 
yap δυσάλωτος οὐδείς.) 

ἜΠΗ ΤΗΣ Oedipus αἱ Colonus, 1. 1722. (c. 408 

B.C. 
There is no man that does not suffer misfortune. 
(ἔφυ μὲν οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ πονεῖ βροτῶν.) 
PLutarcH, Moralia: To Apollonius, 110F. (c. 
A.D. 95) Quoting from an unknown comic 
poet. Kock, Com. Att. Frag., iii, 429. 
Misfortune comes to all men and most women. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p.369.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


4 
My own misfortune is enough. (ἅλις ἐγὼ 
δυστυχῶν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 11, 
sec. 5. (c. 335 B.c.) Quoted as a proverb. 
Aristotle is arguing that we should share good 
fortune with our friends, but keep our mis- 
fortunes to ourselves. 


The constant man does not lose his courage in 
misfortune. A torch may point toward the 
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ground, but its flame will still soar upwards. 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 106. (c. A. D.100) 
Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfor- 
tune, but great minds rise above it. 
WASHINGTON Irvinc, The Sketch Book: Philip 
of Pokanoket. (1819) 


He who cannot bear misfortune is truly un- 
fortunate. (ἀτυχῆ εἶναι τὸν ἀτυχίαν μὴ φέροντα.) 
Bias, Apothegm. (c. 570 8.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Bias. Bk. i, sec. 86. Because mis- 
fortune is the lot of every one. 
Not every man is able to endure misfortune 
patiently. (Haut quisquam potis est tolerare acri- 
tudinem.) 
Accius, Neoptolemus. Frag. 473, Loeb. (c. 140 
B.C.) 
Nothing is a greater misfortune than not being 
able to bear misfortune. (Nullum est malum ma- 
ius quam non posse ferre malum.) 
Rosert BLanp, Proverbs, Vol. i, p. 8. (1814) 
7 
No witness near: we'll easier bear our mis- 
fortunes. (Tolle mali testes: levius mala nostra 
feremus. ) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 35. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.626. 
Most of our misfortunes are more supportable 
than the comments of our friends upon them. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 517. (1820) 
8 
Misfortune is not that which can be avoided, 
but that which cannot. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 369. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


9 
Let the fault or misfortune be what and 
whence it will. 
Epwarp H. Crarenpon, The History of the Re- 
bellion and Civil Wars in England. BK. i, sec. 
71. (1647) 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. 
ApDISON, tr., Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Bk. iii: 
Cadmus, ad fin. (1717) 
That’s his misfortune and not his fault. 
T. C. HaLisurton (Sam S ick), Wise Saws 
Ch. 1. (1843) 
The overabundance of leisure 
fortune rather than a fault. 
Sir BENJAMIN ΒΕΟΡΙΕ, Psychological Inquiries. 
Vol. ii, ch. 3, p. 83. (1862) 


. . is often a mis- 


10 

By speaking of our misfortunes we often re- 
lieve them. (A raconter ses maux souvent on 
les soulage. ) 

CoRNEILLE, Polyeucte. Act i, sc. 3. (1640) 

11 
Misfortunes issue where diseases enter—at the 
mouth. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): On 
Speech. (1710) Quoted as an old saying, and 
Ekken adds: ‘The man who is careful what 
he says avoids misfortune, even as he who is 
careful what he eats and drinks is free from 
sickness.” BROWN, Wisdom of the Chinese, p 
78, quotes the proverb as from Mencius 
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4 
Misfortunes come of themselves. (Mala ultro 
adsunt. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia, Chil. iv, cent. ii, No. 62. 
(1523) They do not have to be sought. 


2 

Misfortune is friendless. (ἄφιλον τὸ δυστυχές.) 
Euripipes, Hercules Furens, |. 561. (c. 420 B.c.) 

See also PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

Even the strong are broken by misfortunes. («al 

τοὺς σθένοντας yap καθαιροῦσιν τύχαι.) 
ΕΕΙΡΙΌΕ5, Hercules Furens, |. 1396.(ς.430 B.C.) 

O, the misfortunes of mortal men! the cruel dis- 

eases they endure! (ὦ κακὰ θνητῶν στυγεραὶ τε 

νόσοι.) 


Euripwes, Hippolytus, 1. 176. (c. 428 B.C.) 


3 
Submissively must mortals bear misfortune. 
(κούφως φέρειν χρὴ θνητὸν ὄντα συμφοράς.) 
Evuripiwes, Medea, |. 1018. (c. 431 B.c.) 
All human misfortunes have to be put up with. 
(Omnia humana tolerabilia ducenda.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xii, epis. 11. (46 B.c.) 
Man bears misfortune without complaint—and 
so it pains him the more. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT, Diary, 16 June, 1816. 
4 


Misfortunes, when asleep, are not to be 
awaken'd. 


THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3421, 3422. 
(1732) The Spanish form is, “Quando la mala 


ventura se duerme, nadie la despierte.” 
5 


One man’s misfortune is another man’s luck, 
for one cannot be lucky without many being 
unlucky. (Es desventura para unos la que 
suele ser ventura para otros.) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
163. (1647) 


Misfortunes to which we are accustomed af- 
fect us less deeply. (Damna minus consueta 
movent.) 
HeENpersoN, Latin Proverbs, p. 74. (c. 400) 
“Eels grow used to skinning.” 
In time the rod 
Becomes more mock’d than fear’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, i, iii, 26. 
(1604) 


How ready mortaJs are to blame the gods. It 
is from us, they say, that misfortunes come, 
but they of themselves, through their own 
blind folly, have sorrows beyond what is or- 
dained. (οἷον δή νυ θεοὺς βροτοὶ αἰτιόωνται.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, I. 32. (c. 850 B.C.) 

To many men their own counsels are the cause 
of their misfortunes. (πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις τὰ ἴδια 
βουλευμάτα κακῶν αἴτια γίγνεται.) 

Agsop, Fables: The Woman and the Servants. 
(c. 570 B.c.) A woman was in the habit of 
rousing her servants at first cock-crow, so 
the servants killed the cock, but without the 
cock to guide her, the woman roused them 
even earlier 
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Men bring their misfortunes on themselves. 
(ἀνθρώπους αὐθαίρετα πήματ᾽ Exovras.) 
Curysippus, On Providence. Frag. 32. (c. 240 
B.C.) Quoting a Pythagorean maxim. See 
AULUS GELLIUS, vii, 2. 


8 
Quickly do men grow old in misfortune. (a! 
γὰρ ἐν κακότητι βροτοὶ καταγηράσκουσιν.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, 1. 360. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Hesrop, Works and Days, 1. 93. (c. 800 B.C.) 
They that grieve age in a day. (οἱ δέ ποθεῦντες ἐν 
ἥματι γηράσκουσιν.) 
Treocritus, 7 νἱ5. No. xii, |. 2. (c. 270 B.c.) 
Misfortunes hasten age. (Mala senium accel- 
erant.) 


Erasmus, Adagia, iii, x, 62. (1523) 


9 
The misfortunes hardest to bear are those 
which never come. 

J. R. LoweE.t, Democracy. Address at Birming- 
ham, 6 Oct., 1884. 

10 
In misfortune to use a good spirit helps. (In 
re mala animo si bono utare, adiuvat.) 

PLAUTUS, Captivi, ]. 202. (c. 200 B.c.) “It helps 
to take bad things well.” Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ili, iv, 68. 

A good spirit in misfortune makes the misfortune 
less. (Bonus animus in mala re dimidiumst mali.) 

Piautus, Pseudolus, 1. 452. (c. 195 B.c.) The 
Germans say, “Ein gut Gemiith in bdsen 
Sachen,| Kann’s um die Hilfte leicher 
machen” (A good spirit in misfortune can 
lessen it by half). 

A tranquil mind is the best seasoning for misfor- 
tune. (Animus aequos optimum est aerumnae 
condimentum.) 

PiLautus, Rudens, |. 402. (c. 200 B.C.) 

One help in misfortune is to endure and submit 
to necessity. (Unum est levamentum malorum 
ingentium, pati et necessitatibus suis obsequi.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, sec. 16. (c. A.D. 54) 

What is greater or braver than to beat down 
misfortune? (Quid enim maius aut fortius quam 
malam fortunam retundere ?) 

SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 5, sec. 3. (c. 
A.D. 55) 

There is no misfortune but to bear it nobly is 
good fortune. (οὐχ ὅτι τοῦτο ἀτύχημα, ἀλλὰ τὸ 
φέρειν αὐτὸ γενναίως εὐτύχημα.) 

Marcus Αὐκεισδβ, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 49. 
(ς, A.D. 174) 

If a great man struggling with misfortunes is a 
noble object, a little man that despises them is 
no contemptible one. 

WILLIAM Cowper, Letter to Clotworthy Row- 

" ley, 2 Sept., 1762. 
The known misfortune is the best. (Nota mala 
res optumast.) 

PLAUTUS, Trinummus, |. 63. (c. 194 B.C.) 

An euill thynge knowen is best. (Nota res mala, 
optima.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ix, No. 85. 
(1523) Taverner, tr., fo. 47. (1550) Taverner 
adds: “It is good kepyng of a shrew that a 
man knoweth. For whan one is ones accus- 
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tomed to a shrewe or any other incommodi- 
tie, what so euer it be, it is no grefe.” The 
Germans say, “Ein boéses Weib ist nicht mehr 
bose, sobald man sie kennt” (A bad woman 
is no longer bad when one knows her). 
Misfortunes, as they come, prepare to undergo: 
What we’ve foreseen deals us a lighter blow. 
(Prospice qui veniant casus hos esse ferendos: 
nam levius lacdit, quicquid praevidimus ante.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 24. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Misfortunes half-seen do torture all the more. 
(Dubia plus torquent mala.) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 420. (c. A.D. 60) 


, 
The misfortune of many is death for the good 
man. (Multorum calamitate vir moritur 
bonus. ) . 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.397. (c.43 B C.) 
For the unfortunate it is always best to do noth- 
ing. (Nihil agere semper infelici est optimum.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRuS, Sententiae. No. 422. 
Misfortune seldom hurts steadfastness. (Nocere 
casus non solet constantiae.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 450. 

To be chided in misfortune is harder than mis- 
fortune’s self. (Obiurgari in calamitate gravius est 
quam calamitas.) 

PusiiLtius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 486. 

After misfortune, remembrance is another mis- 
fortune. (Post calamitatem memoria alia est 
calamitas.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 545. See also 

under REMEMBRANCE. 
It is stupid to grumble about misfortune when 
the fault is your own. (Stultum est queri de ad- 
versis, ubi culpa est tua.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententtae. No. 667. 


2 
How often from misfortune the fount of bless- 
ings flows! (O, quam saepe malis generatur 
origo bonorum! ) 
Rutitius NAMATIANUS, De Reditu Suo. Bk. i, 
1. 491, (c. A.D. 416) 
Misfortune, were its only use 
The claims of folly to reduce, 
And bring men down to sober reason, 
Would be a blessing in its season. 
(Quand le malheur ne seroit bon 
Qu’a mettre un sot ἃ la raison, 
Toujours seroit-ce 4 juste cause 
Qu’on le dit bon ἃ quelque chose.) 
La ΕΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΝΕ, Fables: Le Mulet Se Vantant de 
sa Généalogie. Bk. vi, fab. 7. (1668) 
Misfortunes make us wise. 
Misfortunes tell us what Fortune is. 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3419, 3420. (1732) 
All misfortune is only a stepping stone to fortune. 
H. D. THoreau, Winter, 20 Jan., 1841. 


3 

In the midst of misfortunes, a headlong course 
should be taken. (Rapienda rebus in malis 
oraeceps via est.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 154. (c. A.D. 60) 
Quoted by Monrarcne, ii, 17, with the 
French, “Dans le malheur, choisissons les 
résolutions téméraires.” DESPERATE DISEASE, 
DESPERATE REMEDY, see under DISEASE. 
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4 
In silence let misfortunes pass. (Tacita sic 
abeant mala.) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, |. 1186. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
To bear misfortune is a light thing, to endure it 
to the end is a heavy thing. (Leve est miserias 
ferre, perferre est grave.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 307. (c. A.D. 60) 


5 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v, 3,82.(1595) 

I am that he, that unfortunate he. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 417. (1600) 


6 

There is no misfortune that a man must not 
expect. (οὐκ ἔστιν κακὸν | ἀνεπιδόκητον ἀνθρώ.- 
ποις.) 


SIMONIDES, Dirges. Frag. 33. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, To Au- 
tolycus, ii, 37. 

Misfortune will soon knock at my door. (Haud 
multum a me aberit infortunium.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 668. (163 
B.C.) 

7 

If we were all to bring our misfortunes into 
a common store, so that each person should 
receive an equal share in the distribution, 
the majority would be glad to take up their 
own and depart. (εἰ συνεισενέγκαιμεν els τὸ 
κοινὸν τὰς ἀτυχίας, ὥστε διελέσθαι τὸ ἴσον ἕκαστον, 
ἀσμένως ἄν τοὺς πλείους τὰς αὑτῶν λαβόντας 
ἀπελθεῖν.) 


Socrates. (c. 400 B.c.), as quoted by Ριυ- 
TARCH, Moralia, 106B. However, HERODOTUS 
(vil, 152) asserts that it is not original with 
Socrates, and VALERIUS MAXIMUS (vii, 2, ext. 
2) attributes it to Solon (c. 600 B.C.), as 
does Montaigne. 

Solon said, that should a man heape up in one 
masse all evils, together, there is none, that would 
not rather chuse to carry back with him such 
evils as he alreadie hath, then come to a lawfull 
division with other men of that chaos of evils and 
take his allotted share of them. 

JOHN FLorio, tr., Afontaigne’s Essays. Bk. iii. 
ch. 9. (1603) 

If, as Socrates said, All men in the world should 
come and bring their grievances together, of 
body, mind, fortune, ...and lay them on a 
heap to be equally divided, wouldst thou share 
alike and take thy portion? or be as thou art? 
Without question thou wouldst be as thou art 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 

Pt. ii, sec. 3, mem. 1, subs. 1. (1621) 
Whate’er ’s desired, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himsel! 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736 


8 
To those who fly misfortune all winds are 
fair, (ἀεὶ καλὸς πλοῦς ἔσθ᾽. ὅταν φεύγῃς κακά.) 


ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Philoctetes, Ἰ. 641. (c. 409 B.C.) 


9 
The Unfortunate are still i’ th’ wrong. 
SiR SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iv, sc. 1. (1663) 
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II—Misfortunes of Others 


1 

The unfortunate are comforted by the mis- 
fortunes of others. (οἱ δυστυχοῦντες, ἐξ ἑτέρων 
χείρονα πασχόντων παράμυθοῦνται.) 

ΑΕΒΟΡ, Fables: The Hares and the Frogs. (c. 
570 Β. 0.) Aesop’s fable of The Tunny Fish 
and the Dolphin has a similar moral. The 
dolphin, chasing the tunny fish, was about to 
seize it, when a wave and the speed of their 
flight carried them high upon a sand bank, 
where, as they both lay exhausted, the tunny 
fish turned to the dolphin and said, “I don’t 
mind dying now, for I see that he who is the 
a of my death is about to share the same 

ate.” 
We must not expect anyone to weep for long over 
another’s misfortunes. (Nec speremus fore ut 
aliena quisquam diu ploret.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
i, sec. 29. (c. A. Ὁ. 80) 

People are generally calm at the misfortunes of 
others. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act iii. (1773) 

The burden is light on the shoulders of another. 

Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 92. (1852) 


2 
Pleasant it is, when over a great sea the winds 
trouble the waters, to gaze from shore upon 
another’s great tribulation. (Suave, mari 
magno turbantibus aequora ventis, |e terra 
magnum alterius spectare laborem. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ii, 1. 1. (c. 
45 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays, iii. 1. 


Alas, how easy it is, though sorrow has touched 
us all, to speak brave words in another’s 
grief! (Ei mihi, quam facile est, quamvis hic 
contigit omnes, | alterius luctu fortia verba 
loqui. ) 

Ovip, Consolatio ad Liviam, |. 9. (9 B.C.) 
Every one can master a grief but he that has it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 

2, 29. (1598) 


It is good to observe what to avoid in an- 
other’s misfortune. (Bonum est fugienda ad- 
spicere in alieno malo.) 
PuBLILIUsS Syrvus,Sententiae. No.60.(¢.43 B.C.) 
Let others’ shipwrecks be your beacons. 
Ε, E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 214. (1902) 
See also under EXAMPLE. 


5 

Make not another’s misfortune your joy. 

(Malum ne alienum feceris tuum gaudium. ) 
PuBLizivs Syrus, Sententiae.No.421.(c.43 B.C.) 


Better deal with one’s own misfortunes than 
with another’s. (Sua satius est mala quam 
aliena tractare.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxviii, sec. 2. (c. 
A.D. 64) The Germans say, “Man kehre erst 
vor seiner eigenen Thiire, ehe man an eine 
fremde geht” (A man should sweep before 
his own door before he goes to another’s). 
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7 
Is it credible, is it conceivable, that any man 
should be so black-hearted as to gloat over 
misfortunes and buy his own happiness at the 
cost of another’s misery? (Hocine credibile 
aut memorabile, | tanta vecordia innata quoi- 
quam ut siet|ut malis gaudeant atque ex 
incommodis | alterius sua ut comparent com- 
moda?) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 625. (166 B.C.) 
In the midst of compassion, we inwardly feel a 
sort of bitter-sweet pricking of malicious delight 
in seeing others suffer. (Au milieu de la compas- 
sion, nous sentons au dedans je ne scais quelle 
aigredoulce poincte de volupté maligne ἃ veoir 
suffrir aultruy.) 
MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. ili, ch. 1. (1595) 
I am convinced that we have a degree of delight, 
and that no small one, in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others. 
EDMUND BurKE, On the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Pt. i, sec. 14. (1756) 
Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here 
for an hour; 
We whisper and hint, and chuckle, and grin at 
a brother’s shame. 
TENNYSON, Maud. Pt. i, sec. 4, st. 5. (1855) 
A person seldom falls sick, but the bystanders 
are animated with a faint hope that he will die. 
R. W. Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Con- 
siderations by the Way. (1860) 


8 

What each feared for himself they bore with 
patience, when turned to the ruin of another 
man. (Quae sibi quisque timebat, | unius in 
miseri exitium conversa tulere.) 

VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 130. (19 B.C.) 

We all have sufficient strength to bear other 
people’s misfortunes. (Nous avons tous assez de 
force pour supporter les maux d’autrui.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 19. (1665) 
I never knew any man who could not bear an- 
other’s misfortunes perfectly like a Christian. 

Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1706) 
To bear other people’s afflictions, every one has 
courage enough and to spare. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 
The World is full of fools and faint hearts; and 
yet every one has courage enough to bear the 
misfortunes, and wisdom enough to manage the 
Affairs of his neighbour. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 
One can stand others’ pains even for three years. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 443. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Arabs say, 
“When another man suffers, a piece of wood 
suffers.” The Italians, “The comforter’s head 
never aches.” 


IlI—Misfortunes Never Come Singly 


9 
As the old proverb says, “The trestle follows 
the plank.” (Ut in vetere proverbio est ‘‘se- 
quitur vara vibiam.”) 
Ausonius, Technopaegnion, iv, 1. (c. A. Ὁ. 390) 
That is, one evil is followed by another. 
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One misfortune calls up another. (Un mal llama 
a otro.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 28. (1605) 
The Italians say, “Un malo tira l’altro,” the 
_ French, “Un mal attire l’autre.” 
One misfortune bears another on the crupper. 
(Ein Ungliick das and’re bringt auf dem Riick.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 319. (1856) The Germans also say, “Nie 
kommt das Ungliick ohne seine Gefolge” 
(Misfortune never comes without his reti- 
nue), a proverb used by Heine. 


1 
Tis a good ill that comes alone. (Bien vengas 
mal, si vienes solo. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 55. (1615) 
Shelton, tr. FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5059. 
(1732) The Italians say, “Benedetto ἃ quel 
male che vien solo.” 

Welcome, mischief, if thou comest alone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. ( 1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5471. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
A variant of, “Welcome, misfortune, if thou 
comest alone.” 


2 
While one surge of ills yet drowns my soul, 
High rolls astern another from thy words. 
ἐκακῶν yap ἄρτι kip’ ὑπεξαντλῶν φρενί, 
πρύμνηθεν αἴρει μ᾽ ἄλλο σῶν λόγων ὕπο.) 
Euripipes, Jon, 1. 927. (c. 419 B.C.) 
Of ane ill, comes many. 
FrerGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 84. (c. 1595) 


3 
Misfortune is piled upon misfortune. {πῆμ᾽ 
ἐπὶ πήματι κέτται.) 

Heropotus, History. ΒΚ.Ὶ, ch. 27. (c. 445 B.C.) 
One misfortune after another. (Aliud ex alio 
malum.) 

TERENCE, Ennuchus, 1. 987. (161 B.C.) 
Misfortune follows misfortune. (Malis mala suc- 
cedunt.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, ix, 97. (1508) 

Upon every misfortune another misfortune. 

BurcKHaropt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 493. (18!7) 

The Germans say, ‘Ein ungliick tritt dem an- 
dern auf den Fersen” (One misfortune treads 
on another's heels); the Dutch, “One mis- 
fortune always carries another on its back.” 


One misfortune is generally followed closely 
by another. (Fere fit malum malo aptissi- 
mum.) 
Livy, History. Bk. i, sec. 46. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Men tellen, in olde mone [remembrance], 
The qued [misfortune] commth nowher alone. 
UNKNOWN, Ayng Alisaunder, 1. 1281. (c. 1300) 
For efter won euylle comythe mony mo. 
UNKNowN, Partonope of Blois, 1. 5542. (c. 1490) 
Wyse men sayth... 

That one myshap fortuneth neuer alone. 
Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 231. (1509) 
Misfortune never comes alone. (Malheur ne vient 

jamais seul.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 33. (1532) 
Misfortunes seldome come alone. 

James ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Gusman de Alfarache. Bk. i, 


ch. 3. (1622) Lamb includes this saying in 
his Popular Fallacies. No. 13. (1826) 
Never despise a misfortune however small, for 
they never come alone. (No despreciar el mal por 
poco, que nunca viene uno solo.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
254. (1647) “Do not wake misfortune when 
she sleeps,” Gracian adds. 

Ill fortune seldom comes alone. 

DryvDEN, Cymon and Iphigenia, 1. 392. (1700) 
Misfortunes never come single. 

JosEPpH AppISON, The Spectator. No. 7. (1711) 
Addison seems to have been the first to put 
the saying in nearly its modern form, “Mis- 
fortunes never come singly.” Too frequently 
used thereafter to require citation. 

Hardships sindle {seldom] come single. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 143. (1721) 
One misfortune never comes alone. 

FIELDING, Jonathan Wilde. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1743) 
ee never comes alone. (Nulla calamitas 
sola.) 

PonTANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 138. 
(1778) Another Latin form is, “Fortuna 
obsesse nulli contenta est semel” (Misfor- 
tune is not contented to come alone). See 
also under WOE. 

5 
A man cannot have one losse, but more will 
ffolowe. 

WILLIAM SpELMAN, A Dialoge Between Two 
Travellers, p. 3. (c. 1595) 


6 
One myschiefe on an other’s necke. 
NicoLas UDALL, Flowers Out of Terence, fo 
103. (1533) 
Other straung mischiefs . . 
another. 

GEOFFREY FENTON, Bandello, i, 232. (1567) 
One vice on the neck of another. 

Roxburghe Ballads (P.S.), i, 370. (c. 1640) 
My misfortunes come one upo’ th’ neck of ap 
other. 

UnKNowN, Terence Made English, Ὁ. 30. (1694) 
My misfortunes come so upon the neck of one 
another. 

UNKNOWN, tr., Aleman’s Guzman, i, 80. (1708) 
“One bad job alus falls on th’ neck of another,” 
is a common saying when misfortunes follow each 
other quickly. 

Peacock, Manley Glossary, p. 367. (1889) 


. one in the necke of 


MISS 


7 
A Miss-nancy is an effeminate man. 
Carr, The Dialect of Craven: Nancy. (1824) 
I think a dash of femininity in a man is good; but 
I hate a ‘Miss Nancy.’ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, in The Speaker, 20 July, 
1901, p. 453. 


8 
An hair’s breadth fixed by a divine finger, shall 
prove as effectual a separation from danger 
as a mile’s distance. 
THOMAS FuLter, History of Cambridge, Ὁ. 37. 
(1655) 


1598 MISS 


He was very near being a poet—but a miss is as 
good as a mile, and he always fell short of the 
mark. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 3 Dec., 1825. 
A miss is as good as a mile. 
T. C. Haripurton (Sam Sick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 27. (1843) 
A little too late is much too late, and a miss is 
as good as a mile. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
7. (1869) 
A narrow shave; but a miss is as good as a mile. 
BERNARD SHAW, Arms and the Man. Act i. 
(1894) “A miss is as good as a mile” is a 
condensation of the older proverb, “An inch 
of a miss is as good (or bad) as a mile of 
a miss.” 


1 
May my pistols miss fire. 
Joun Gay, The Beggar's Opera. Act i, sc. 13. 
(1727) 
Never knew any of them miss fire before. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 7. (1837) 
Ht how a man’s brightest ideas sometimes miss 
re. 
Jerroitp, Men of Character, ii, 166. (1838) 
She missed fire—Uncle Fountain, like most Eng- 
lishmen, could take in a pun by the ear, but wit 
only by the eye. 
CuHarLtes Reape, Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long. Ch. 1. (1859) 


2 
As good is an inche As an ell. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
An inch in a miss is as good as an ell. 
ΑΜ CamopeEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
aine, Ὁ. 319. (1605) Ray, English Proverbs, 
p. 109. (1670) Scott, Heart of Midlothian. 
Ch. 43. (1818) 
An inch in a miss is as bad as an ell. 
James HoweELL, Proverbs, p. 7. (1659) 
An inch of a miss is as good as a span. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 35. (1721) 
An Inch in missing is as bad as an Ell. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 635. (1732) 


3 
If I mysse nat my marke, he is a busy felowe. 
JEHAN Patscrave, La Langue Frangoyse, p. 
638. (1530) 
I... oft have shot at them, 
Howe’er unfortunate I miss’d my aim. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 4, 4. (1591) 
Penelope had a company of suitors, yet all missed 
of their aym. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. vi, subs. 5. (1621) 
To misse of his marke. 

Joun Ciarxke, Paroemiologia, p. 1. (1639) 
Ills of every shape and every name, 
Transformed to blessings, miss their cruel aim. 

WILLIAM Cowpkrn, Epistle to a Protestant Lady. 

(a. 1800) 
Time has a quiver full of purposes 
Which miss not of their aim. 
James Russe_t Lown, An Ode for the Fourth 
of July, Sec. 3. (1876) 


MISTAKE 


4 
And whan he weneth to syt, 
Yet maye he mysse the quysshyon. 

Joun SKELTON, Colin Clout, 1. 998. (ς. 1525) 
“To miss the cushion,” to miss the mark, to 
err. 

No doubt he did miss the cushion in many things. 

Huc# Latmer, Works (P.S.), ii, 366. (1533) 

He was elected Archbishop of St. David's, but at 
Rome he was outbid, by him that had more 
money, and missed the Cushin. 

MEREDITH HANMER, Chronicles of Ireland, p. 
168. (1571) 

Truely Euphues you haue mist the cushion. 

Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. 95. (1579) 

He hath missed the cushen and sitteth bare. 

SAMUEL Hieron, A Defence of the Ministers, 

etc., ii, 157. (1608) 
Hitler has missed the bus. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, PRIME MINISTER OF 
ENGLAND, Speech, London, 4 April, 1940, 
commenting on Hitler’s invasion of Norway. 

It began to look as though I had not only blotted 
a copybook but that I had missed the bus. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, The Twelve Disguises, Ὁ. 83. 
(1942) 

HIT OR MISS, see under Hit. 


MISTAKE 


See also Error 
5 


I can pardon everybody’s mistakes except my 
own, (συγγνώμην διδόναι πᾶσι τοῖς ἁμαρτάνουσι 
πλὴν αὑτοῦ.) 
Marcus Cato, Apothegm. (c. 160 8.c.) See 
Piutarcn, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 8, sec. 9. 


6 
Do not be ashamed of mistakes—and so make 
them crimes. 

ConFucius, Book of History. Ch.4.(c.500 8. ¢.) 
The man who makes no mistakes does not usually 
make anything. 

BisHop W. C. MAGEE, Sermon, Peterborough, 

1868. 
The one and only serious mistake is to be afraid 
of making mistakes. 

C. A. SMart, Wild Geese, p. 54. (1941) 


It’s a man’s mistakes which make him lovable. 
(Die Irrtiimer des Menschen machen ihn 
eigentlich liebenswiirdig. ) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 
There’s many a mistake made on purpose. 


T. C. Hatipurton (Sam Stick), Wise Saws. 
‘ Ch. 17. (1843) 


You are all out of it and into the straw. 
James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 389. (1721) 
You are quite mistaken. 
It was, I am convinced, two other guys, in an- 
other place, a long time ago. 
SPENCER BAYNE, Murder Recalls Van Kill, p. 
167. (1939) 
Sorry. You’re all wet. 
Lez Tuayver, Persons Unknown, p. 74. (1941) 


MISTRESS 


4 
To avoid all mistakes in the conduct of great 
enterprise is beyond man’s powers. (τὸ μὲν 
ἀμαρτεῖν μηδὲν ἐν πράγμασι μεγάλοις μεῖζον ἣ 
κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπόν ἐστι.) 

Minucivs, to his soldiers, after his defeat by 
Hannibal. (209 s.c.) “But when a mistake 
has once been made,” Minucius continued, 
“to use his reverses as lessons for the future 
is the part of a brave and sensible man.” See 
PLuTARCH, Lives: Fabius Maximus. Ch. 13, 
sec. 1. 

Mistakes beset life everywhere. (Erat error in 
omni.) 

GraTtius,Cynegetica (The Chase), 
A.D. 4) 

Mistakes are often the best teachers. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies on Great Subjects: 
Education. (c. 1860) 

Every one makes mistakes—thats why pencils 
have erasers. 

ALICE TiLtoNn, Dead Ernest, p. 56. (1944) 


l. 4. (ς. 


fa 


2 
He is the real thing and no mistake. 
Lapy SYDNEY Morcan, Autobiography, Ὁ. 15. 
(1818) 
A regular bang-up chap, and no mistake. 
THACKERAY, Ravenswing. Ch. 1. (1837) 
It’s a magnificent Roman camp, and no mistake. 
THomas HucuHEs, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Bk. i, ch. 1. (1857) 
He is a real, genuine, no-mistake Osiris. 
O. W. Hormes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 12. (1858) 


3 
Men’s lives consist mostly of their making the 
same mistake over and over again. 
SIEGFRIED TREBITSCH, Frau Gitta’s Suhne. Act 
ili, (1920) Shaw, tr. 


No one wishes to be pitied for his mistakes. 
(Personne ne veut étre plaint de ses erreurs. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 35. (1746) 


MISTRESS 
5 


The mistris eye makes the capon fatt. 
NicHOLAS Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, e 8. 
(1616) 
The mistress’s eye feeds the capon. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia Anglo- Latina, Ὁ. 
163. (1639) 
ΕΥΕ OF THE MASTER, see under MASTER. 


All is well when the mistress smiles. 
James Howe 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 


7 
She that is ἃ maysteresse 
Must haue a seruant hyr to-beye. 
Joun ΓΎΡΟΑΤΕ, tr., Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man, |. 3786. (1426) 
Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 4, 106. (1594) 


8 
If thou make a woman to be ashamed, wanton 
of heart, one known by her townsfolk to be 


MISTRESS 


1599 


falsely placed, be kind unto her for a space, 
send her not away, give her to eat. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 37. (c. 2550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
Be sure of this, that how many mistresses soever 
thou hast, so many enemies thou shalt purchase 
to thyself. For there never was any such affection 
which ended not in hatred or disdain. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son 
Sec. ii. (1616) 
Every man believes that mistresses are unfaith- 
ful, ... but he excepts his own. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Joseph Baretti, 21 
Dec., 1762. See BoSwELt, Life. 


9 
Hackney mistress, hackney maid. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 99. (1670) 
LIKE MISTRESS, LIKE MAID, see under MASTER. 
aa KE MASTER LIKE MAN. 


While you say I am mistresse of your life 
I am not mistresse of mine owne. 
Str Puirip ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Arcadia (1590), 
(a. 1586) 
You are your own mistress. 
Mrs. ANN RAbcLIFFE, The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho. Ch. 39 (1794) 


lii, 254. 


11 

To get at the mistress begin with a tip to 
the maid. (Ancillas primum ad domina qui 
adfectant viam. ) 

aa Heauton Timorumenos. |. 301. 
B.C. 

ee neuer leaue the Mistresse to court the 
maid. 

HENRY PEACHAM, The Gentlemans Exercise: To 
the Reader. (1612) 

He is a foo] that kisseth the maid when he may 
kiss the mistress. 

JAMES HowELL,English Proverbs,p.15/Z.(1659) 
If you can kiss the mistress, never kiss the maid 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 111. (1670) 
To kiss with the maid when the mistress is kind 

A gentleman ought to be loth, sir. 

WILLIAM Hong, Every-Day Book,ii,377.(1742) 
I have been sworn at Highgate, Mrs. Lettice, and 
never take the maid instead of the mistress 

GEORGE COLMAN, Sr., Man and Wife Act iii 
sc. 2. (1769) 

He has been sworn at Highgate .. . where the 
landlord of the Horns . used to swear pas- 
sengers . . . they would not kiss the maid when 
they could kiss the mistress; nor drink small beer 
when they could get strong. 

FRANCIS GROSE, A Provincial Glossary: Middle- 
sex, p. 209. (1787) A long account of the 
origin of the phrase is given by Witiiam 
Hone, Every-Day Book, ii, 79-87 


(163 


12 
He that makes his Mistresse a goldfinch, may 
perhaps finde her a wagtaile. 
Unknown, The Country-mans New Conimon. 
wealth, p. 8. (1647) 
Mak your wife a goospink and she'll turn out a 
waterwagtail. 
ANDREW HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 61. 
(1832) 


1600 MISUNDERSTANDING 


MOB 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


1 
Misunderstanding brings lies to town. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 2. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1670) 
MortrTeEvx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. iii, ch. 
11. (1712) Taoomas Futter, Gnomologia. 
No. 3424. (1732) 


Misunderstandings are best prevented by pen 
and ink. 
Witt1amM Howe, The Year Book of - Daily 
Recreation, col. 1416. (1831) 


MITTEN 


3 
They will not be caught without mittains. 
JAMES HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1659) 
To handle without mittins. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1678) To 
treat without mercy, roughly. 
He handled the Reverend Fathers without Mit- 
tens. 
SiR Rocer L’EstranceE, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies 
(1711), p. 178. (1699) 


I cast him here my Mitten vpon the quarrell. 
Tuomas NasHE, Martins Months Minde, sig. 
G4. (1589) See also GAUNTLET. 


Young gentlemen who have got the mitten 
. always sythe. 

Joun NEAL, Peter Noddy, p. 14. (1844) “To 
get the mitten,” to be rejected as a lover or 
suitor. The Germans say, “Einen Korb be- 
kommen” (To get the basket), supposedly an 
allusion to the medieval story of how Vergil 
was Jeft suspended in a basket by the lady 
to whom he was paying court. The Spanish 
form is, “Dar una calabaza” (To give him 
a calabash). Related phrases are, “To give 
him his walking-papers,” the Dutch, “Iemand 
zijn pasport geven,” and the French, “Faire 
promener.” 

[He'll] be going to write what'll never be written 
Till the Muse, ere he thinks of it, gives him the 
mitten. 

J. R. Lowert, A Fable for Critics, 1. 936.(1848) 
She will think I’ve given him the mitten. 

D. G. Mitcnety, The Lorgnette, i, 176. (1850) 
There is a young lady I have set my heart on; 
though whether she is a-goin’ to give me hern, or 
give me the mitten, I ain’t quite satisfied. 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam Strick), Nature and 

Human Nature, p. 90. (1855) 
Some said that Susan had given her young man 
the mitten, meaning thereby that she had signified 
that his services as a suitor were dispensed with. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Guardian Angel. Ch. 33. 
(1867) 

Young men were in mortal fear of “the mitten.” 

Eccieston, Hoosier Schoolmaster, p. 51. (1871) 
When she mittened him, it almost took his life. 

Mary J. Hotmes, Madeline, p. 114. (1881) 
She ... jus’ led the fellers on... and then 
gave them the mitten. 

C. Ε΄. Piceon, Stephen Holton, p. 120. (1902) 


MOB 
See also Crowd, Herd, Multitude 


A terrible thing is a mob, when it has villains 
to lead it. (δεινὸν of πολλοί, πανούργους ὅταν 
ἔχωσι προστάτας.) 
EvuripipEs, Orestes, 1. 772. (c. 410 B.C.) 
How should the mob, which cannot form true 
judgments, 
Be able rightly to direct the state? 
(ἄλλως τε πῶς Av μὴ διορθεύων λόγους 
ὀρθώς δύναιτ᾽ ἂν δῆμος εὐθύνειν πόλιν ;) 
EURIPIDES, Sup pliants, 1. 417. (c. 421 B.C.) 
Mobs will never do to govern states or command 
armies. 
Joun Apams, Letter to Benjamin Hichborn, 
27 Jan., 1787. 


Against the wild-fire of the mob there is no 
defence. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.306.(1855) 
Neither intelligence nor culture can prevent a 
mob from acting as a mob. 

THOMAS B. REEp, Address, at Bowdoin College, 

25 July, 1902. 


It is an easy and vulgar thing to please the 


mob, ... but to improve them is a work 
fraught with difficulty, and teeming with 
danger. 


C. C. Corton, Lacon. Bk. i, No. 453. (1820) 


9 
Many heads go to make the mob, and in each 
of them are eyes full of malice and a scandal- 
mongering tongue. (Tiene el vulgo muchas 
cabezas, y asi muchos ojos para la malicia y 
muchas lenguas para el descrédito.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
86. (1647) 
The Mob has many Heads, but no Brains. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4653. (1732) 
A Mob’sa Monster; Heads enough, but no Brains. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
MANY -HEADED MULTITUDE, see under MULTITUDE. 


The clamor of the mob. (Popularis strepitus.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 81. (c. 20 B.C.) 


11 
The mob of changeable citizens. (Mobilium 
turba Quiritium. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 1,1. 7. (23 B.c.) 
T may note the Rabble first changed their Title, 
and were called the Mob in the Assemblies of 
this [the King’s Head] Club. It was their Beast 
of Burthen, and called first mobile vulgus, but 
fell naturally into the Contraction of one Syllable. 
Rocer Nortu, Examen. Bk. iii, ch. 7, p. 574. 
(a. 1734) 
Abbreviations exquisitely refined; As Pozz for 
Positively, Mobb for Mobile. 
Swirt,Polite Conversation :Introduction.(1738) 


12 
Curb the mob; the man with nothing to lose 
rebels naturally. 
ΚΉΛΤΙ I, Kinc or Ecypt, Teaching. No. 6. (c. 
2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. 


MOCKERY 


Disdain the unhallowed mob. (Prophanum vul- 
gus.) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 85. (1511) 


1 
To act without understanding—that is the 
way of the mob. 
MEnc1us,Discourses.Bk.vii,pt.i,ch.5.(c.300 B C.) 
The vulgar mob is the wiser, because it is only 
as wise as it need be. (Plus sapit vulgus, quia 
tantum, quantum opus est, sapit.) 
LacTANTIus, Institutiones Divinae, iii, 5. (c. 
A.D. 300) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, xvii. 


You can talk a mob into anything. 

Joun Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. Ch. 1. (1865) 
The nose of a mob is its imagination. By this, at 
any time, it can be quietly led. 

E. A. Pog, Marginalia. (c. 1846) 


Ὡ 


3 
What, shall the mob dictate my policy? (πόλις 
γὰρ ἡμῖν due χρὴ τάσσειν ἐρεῖ ;) 
SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 734. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Our supreme governors, the mob. 
Horace Warpote, Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
7 Sept., 1743. 


The mass never comes up to the standard 
of its best member, but on the contrary de- 
grades itself to a level with the lowest. 

H. D. Trroreau, Journal, 14 March, 1838. 
A mob is man voluntarily descending to the nature 
of the beast . . . a society of bodies voluntarily 
bereaving themselves of reason. 

EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 


MOCKERY 
See also Ridicule 


5 

Folow the Philosopher, who as it was told him 

that certeine mocked him, answered: it may 

be they mocke at mee, but I am not mocked. 
STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 73. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

It is a perilous thing to mock and scoffe at others, 

and, as the saying is, To anger a waspe. 
Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 162. 

As the Proverbe is, Hee that mocketh the lame, 

must take heede that hee him selfe goe upright. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 163. 

He that mocks a cripple ought to be whole. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


6 
For who so that mocketh shall surely stur 
This old prouerbe mockum moccabitur. 

Joun Heywoop, A Play of Love, |. 568. (1533) 
He who mocks shall be mocked. 

Scorning is catching. .. . Some word it thus: 
Hanging’s stretching; mocking’s catching. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 200. (1678) 
Mocking is catching. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 319. (1710) Cited by Kelly, Swift, Spur- 
geon. 

If you mock the Lame, you will go so yourself 
in time. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2774. (1732) 


MODERATION 1601 
7 
Mock not, quoth Mumford, when his wife 
called him cuckold. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 9/1. 
(1659) Cited by Ray, p. 186; FULLER, No. 
3426. 


8 
Mockery is often poverty of wit. (La moquerie 
est souvent l’indigence d’esprit.) 
La BruyErE, Les Caractéres. Ch. 5. (1688) 
Mockery is the fume of little hearts. 
TENNYSON, Guinevere, |. 628. (1859) There is 
a Latin proverb, “Omnia risus, omnia pulvis, 
et omnia nil sunt” (All things are a mockery, 
all things are dust, and all things are noth- 
ing). 


9 
Fools make a mock at sin. (Stultus illudet 
peccatum. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Men made a mocke ther of. 

Witt1Am Grecory, Chronicle of London. (a. 

1460) 

An evil spirit would make a mock at him. 

Hatt Caine, The Scapegoat. Ch. 5. (1891) 
I could never forgive her for making a mock 
of me. 

5. R. Crockett, The Raiders, p. 21. (1894) 


10 
Mock no panyer-men, your father was a 
fisher. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1678) 
Mock no Pannier-Man, if your Father was a 
Fisher. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3425. (1732) 


MODERATION 
See also Enough, Temperance 


11 

To moderation in every form God giveth the 

victory. (παντὶ μέσῳ τὸ κράτος θεὸς ὥπασεν.) 
AgescuyLus, Eumenides, 1. 529. (458 B.c.) 

God willeth that ye use moderation in a!] things. 
MouAMMED, The Koran, v, 87. (c. 622) 


12 
The [too] great mouthful of bread, thou 
swallowest it and vomitest it. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col 14, 
]. 17. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou 
vomit up. (Cibos, quos comederas, evomes.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxili, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Let me not bite more off the cob 
Than I have teeth to chew. 
OcpEN Nasu, Prayer at the End of a Rope. 
(1939) See also under ΒΙΤΙΝΟ. 


13 
Nothing moderate is pleasing to the crowd. 
FraANcIs Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum 
Pt. i, bk. 6. (1605) 


14 
Safer the craft that sails a moderate stream. 
(Tuta mage est puppis modico quae flumine 
fertur.) 

Cato. Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 6. (c. 175 B.C.) 
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It is pleasantest to walk close by the sea or sail 
close by the land. (πλοῦς μὲν ὁ παρὰ γῆν περίπατος 
δὲ ὁ παρά θάλασσαν ἥδιστος.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 91. (1523) 
The Latin is, “Iucundissima navigatio iuxta 
terram, ambulatio iuxta mare.” 


1 
To exceed is as bad as to fall short. 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xi, ch. 15. (c. 500 
B.C.) Giles, tr. 


2 
I do not praise excess, but moderation; and 


with me wise men agree. (οὕτω τὸ λίαν ἧσσον 
ἐπαινῶ | τοῦ μηδὲν ἄγαν" | καὶ ξυμφήσουσι σοφοί 
μοι.) 

EuRIPIDES, Hippolytus, 1. 264. (ς. 428 B.C.) 
Moderation, the noblest gift of heaven. 
(σωφροσύνα, | δώρημα κάλλιστον θεῶν.) 

EvrIpipes, Medea, |. 635. (c. 431 B.C.) 

We should pursue and practise moderation. 
(σωφροσύνην μὲν διωκτέον καὶ ἀσκητέον.) 

Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 507}. (c. 375 B.c.) “And,” 
Plato continues, “flee from excess with all 
the speed of which we are capable.” 

I judge moderation to be the greatest virtue. 
(Temperantiam, virtutem esse maximam, iudico.) 

Cicero, Pro Rege Deiotaro. Ch. 9. (45 B.C.) 
Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl-chain of all virtues. 

BisHop JosepH Hatt, Christian Moderation, 
p. 6. (1640) Cited as an oriental proverb. 
Quoted by THomas FuLLeEr, The Holy State: 
Of Moderation. (1642) 

Moderate Things are best. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3428. (1732) 
The choicest pleasures of life lie within the ring 
of moderation. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Com- 

pensation, |. 16. (1838) 
It is desirable in all things to preserve moderation 
and an even mind. (Il convient de garder en 
toutes choses Je mesure et l’équité.) 

ANATOLE FRANCE, Le Procurateur de Judée. 
(1892) 
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Observe moderation: proportion is best in all 
things. (μέτρα φυλάσσεσθαι" καιρὸς δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν 
ἄριστος.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 694. (c. 800 B.C.) 
The literal meaning of μέτρον is the mean 
between two extremes. 

Moderation is best. (μέτρον ἄριστον.) 

CLEOBULUS oF LiNDUS, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, who died 579 B.c. This was 
his maxim, and is said to have been inscribed 
on the wall of the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi. The Latin form is “Optimus modus.” 
See Diocenges Laertrus, Cleobulus. Bk. i, 
sec, 93. Ausonius, Ludus Septem Sapientium, 
I, 152, quoting Cleobulus, gives both forms 
in one line, “ἄριστον μέτρον an sit optimus 
modus?” (Is not “ariston metron” “modera- 
tion is best” ?) 

In ruling men and in serving Heaven there is 
nothing like moderation. 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 59. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
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Moderation is fitting in all things. (ἕπεται δ᾽ ἐν 
ἑκάστῳ μετρον.) 

PINDAR, Olympian Odes. No. xiii,1.47.(464 B.C.) 
One should mark the measure of all things by 
one’s own station. (χρὴ δὲ kar’ αὐτὸν αἰεὶ παντὸς 
ὁρᾶν μέτρον.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode ii, 1. 34.(ς.475 B.C.) 
Moderation first of all. (μετρίων πρῶτα.) 

Evuripiwes, Medea, }. 125. (c. 431 B.C.) 
Moderation in all things is the best policy. (Modus 
omnibus rebus optimus est habitu.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 238. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Moderation is best. (Mediocritas optima est.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. xxxvi, sec. 130. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 
Moderation is in every case commendable. 
(Mediocrité est en tous cas louée.) 
RaBELatis, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1545) 


4 
Better is due measure in all things. (ἀμεένω 
δ᾽ αἴσιμα πάντα. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1. 310. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The phrase is repeated in Bk. xv, l. 71. αἵσιμος 
means what is right and proper, and is used 
in another proverbial phrase, αἴσιμα εἰδώς 
(To know what is right and proper). 

There is due measure in all things. (Est modus 1n 
rebus.) There are fixed limits, beyond and short 
of which right can find no place. 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. i, 1. 106. (35 8.6.) 

Mesure is medicine. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text A, i, 
33. (1362) 

Mesure is a meri mene. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Richard the Redeles, ii, 
139. (c. 1380) RusSsELL, Boke of Nurture. 
(c. 1450) SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 385. 
(a. 1529) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. 
(1670) 

Measure is a mery meane, as this doth show, 

Not too hye for the pye, nor too lowe for the crow. 

The difference betwene starvyng and _ starke 
blynde, 

The wise man at all tymes to folow can fynde. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

In every thing I woot, ther lyth mesure. 
For though a man forbede dronkenesse, 
He nought for-bet that every creature 
Be drinkelees for alwey, as I gesse. 

CHAucER (Ὁ), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
715, (c. 1380) 

Mesure also, that restreyneth by resoun. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale. Sec. 73. (c. 1389) 

An olde proverbe—‘Mesour is tresoure.’ 

Joun ΤΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), p. 
82. (c. 1430) And on p. 208, Lydgate has, 
“Men wryte of oold how mesour is tresour.” 
SKELTON, Magnyfycence, 1. 126. (a. 1529) 
In Speak, Parrot, |. 64, Skelton has, “In 
measure 15 treasure.” FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 6321 (1732) has, “Measure’s a Treasure.” 

There is measure in every thing. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 

1, 73. (1598) 
There is a measure in all things. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 129. (1633) 
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Due measure in everything is best. (Modus in 
omni re est optimus.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 114. 
(1778) The French say, “En toutes choses 
a mesure,” the Germans, “Maas ist gut in 
allen Dingen.” 


1 
With judgment she plied the lash. (νόῳ δ᾽ 
ἐπέβαλλεν ἱμάσθλην.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vi, 1. 320. (c. 850 8.6.) 


2 

Moderation is the languor and sloth of the 
soul. (La modération est la langueur et la 
paresse de |’4me. ) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 293. (1665) 
A moderately honest man with a moderately 
faithful wife, moderate drinkers both, in a 
moderately healthy house: that is the-true middle 
class unit. 

Suaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


Close not thy hand too tightly, neither open 
it too widely. For else thou wilt be deserving 
of blame, or wilt reduce thyself to privation. 

MonHAMMED, The Koran, xvii, 29. (c. 622) 
Practise charity without either reckless prodigality 
or niggardly miserliness, and keep the golden 
mean in all things. 

MouAMMED, The Koran, xxv, 67. 


Seek not, my soul, the life of immortals, but 
enjoy to the full the things which are within 
thy reach. (μὴ, φίλα ψυχά, βίον ἀθάνατον] 
σπεῦδε, τὰν δ᾽ ἔμπρακτον ἄντλει μαχανάν.) 
Prnpar, Pythian Odes. No. iii, |. 61. (c. 474 Β. 6.) 
In Pythian Odes, iv, 92, Pindar warns that 
men should “aim only at loves within their 
reach.” 
Moderation means nothing to a woman. (Post- 
remo modus mulieribus nullust.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 230. (c. 200 B.C.) 


5 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. (Men- 
dicitatem et divitias ne dederis mihi.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxx, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 
In modesty of fortune there are the fewer dangers. 
(Ex mediocritate fortunae, pauciora pericula 
sunt.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xiv, sec. 60. (c. A.D. 116) 
The Germans say, “Mittegliick, das Beste” 
(Moderate fortune is best). See also LIFE: 
THE SIMPLE LIFE. 
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Moderate things endure. (Moderata durant.) 
SENECA, Troades, |. 259. (c. A.D. 60) 

Short is the duration of things which are im- 

moderate. (Immodicis brevis est aetas.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk.vi,epig.29,1.7.(¢.A. D 90) 


I1I—Moderation: Nothing Too Much 


7 
I should blame one who loves overmuch or 
hates overmuch: better is due measure in all 
things. (ἀμεένω δ' αἴσιμα πάντα.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 71. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Drain nothing to the dregs, neither good nor ill. 
If you milk a cow too much, you draw blood, not 
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milk. (Nunca apurar, ni el mal ni el bien... . 
sacara sangre por leche el que esquilmare 4 lo 

tirano.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 82. 

(1647) 

Let moderation on thy passions waite; 

Who loves too much, too much the lov’d will hate. 
Ropert Herricx, Moderation. (1648) 

There is moderation even in excess. 

3 DisraELI, Vivian Grey. Bk. vi, ch. 1. (1827) 


Neither too little nor too much. (Neque 
defiat neque supersit.) 
5 Prautus, Menaechmi, 1. 221. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Nothing in excess. (μηδὲν ἄγαν.) 

Soton, Maxim. (c. 600 B.c.) See DI0GENES 
LAERTIUS, Solon. Bk. i, sec. 63. Solon was 
one of the Seven Wise Men, and the saying 
has also been attributed to two others, Chilon 
and Thales. The Latin form is “Ne quid 
nimis.” It was inscribed upon the wall of the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi, together with 
the even more famous, γνῶθι σεαυτόν, “Know 
thvself.” 

Nothing in excess; moderation is best in all 
things. (μηδὲν ἄγαν σπεύδειν πάντων μεσ᾽ ἄριστα.) 

THEOGNIS, Sententiae. No. 335. (c. 550 B.C.) 

Nothing to excess. That is enough, or precept too 
will run to excess. (Nil nimium. Satis hoc, ne sit 
et hoc nimium.) 

ANACHARSIS, A pothegm. (c. 525 B.c.) See Av- 
oe (?), Septem Sapientum Sententiae, 
. 49. 

The virtue of a young man consists in doing 
nothing to excess. (τὸ μηδὲν ἄγαν.) 

SOcRATES, Apothegm. (c. 410 B.c.) See Dio- 
GENES LarERTIUS, Socrates. Bk. ii, sec. 32. 
Quoted also by Euripides. See Avusonius, 
Ludus Septem Sapientum, I. 156. 

By far the most useful rule in life is nothing to 
excess. (Adprime in vita esse utile, ut ne quid 
nimis.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 61. (166 B.C.) 

Nothynge to muche. (Ne quid nimis.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi,No.96.(1508) 
Taverner, tr., fo. 20. (1550) Taverner adds, 
“Or (as we commenly say in Englysh): To 
much of nothynge is good... Some can 
not do but they ouer do.”’ Erasmus devotes 
nearly a page to the proverb, citing its 
use in one form or another by many writers, 
from Homer to Plautus. 

The rule of Nothing too much, commanded by 
Chilon. (La regle de Rien trop, commandée par 
Chilon.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝῈ, Essavs. Bk. i, ch. 26. (1580) 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught. 
MILTon, Paradise Lost. Bk. xi, 1. 527. (1667) 
Of “Nought too much,” the fact is, 
All preach the truth—none practise. 
(Rien de trop est un point 
Dont on parle sans cesse, et qu’on n’observe 
point.) 

La Fontarne, Fables: Rien de Trop. Bk. ix, 
fab. 11. (1678) 

This modest charm of not too much. 

Worpswortn, To May, 1. 95. (1833) 
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IlI—Moderation: The Golden Mean 


1 
Thus learne I by my glasse, that merrie meane 
is best. 
GEORGE GASCOICNE,Posies, Flowers,41.(a.1575) 
So greatly . . . is the merrie meane commended. 
SURFLET AND MARKHAM, tr., The Countrie 
Farme, 580. (1616) 


2 

He [the wise man] will be neat, and in his 
mode of living will be unhappy in neither 
direction. (Mundus erit, ... atque | in 
neutram partem cultus miser. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 65. (35 B.c.) 
Between excess and famine lies a mean; 

Plain, but not sordid; tho’ not splendid, clean 

Pope, Imitations of Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, 

sat. 2, 1. 47. (1732) 
Whoso cultivates the golden mean avoids the 
poverty of a hovel and the envy of a palace. 
(Auream quisquis mediocritatem | diligit, tutus 
caret obsoleti|sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
| sobrius aula.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 10,1]. 5. (23 B.C.) 
That middle state of poverty, which so long, and 
so often, has been termed Golden. 

ΤΙΜΌΤΗΥ Dwient, Travels in New England, ii, 

269. (a. 1817) 


3 
The mene is cleped suffisaunce, 
Ther lyth of vertu the abondaunce. 
(La meiens a non soufisance; 
La gist des certuz l’abondance. ) 
JEAN DE MeEunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 11275. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 6527. (c. 1365) 
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In many things the middle have the best; 
be mine the middle station. (πολλὰ μέσοισιν 
ἄριστα" μέσος θέλω ἐν πόλει étvat.) 


PHOCYLIDES, Gnome. (c. 500 B.c.) As quoted 

by ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. iv, ch. 9, sec. 7. 

The Blessed One preaches a Middle Path, avoid- 
ing extremes. 

SAKYAMUNI, Samyuita Nikdéya, xii, 15. (c. 500 
B.C.) 

The middle course of life is the best. (τὸν μέσον 
ἀναγκαῖον βίον εἶναι βέλτιστον.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. iv, ch. 9, sec. 2. (c. 330 
B.C.) 

Neither worst nor first. (οὔτε κάκιστος οὔτε 
πρῶτος.) 

THEOCRITUS. (c. 270 B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iv, iv, 22, “Neque pessimus neque 
primus.” The middle place is best. 

In everything the middle course is best. All ex- 
cess brings trouble to mankind. (Modus omnia 
nimium exhibent optimus est habitu.| nimia 
omnia nimium exhibent negoti hominibus ex <e.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, |. 238. (c. 194 B.C.) 
᾿ the middle is the safest path. (Medio tutissimus 
ibis.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 137. (a.p. 7) A 
similar Latin proverb is “Mediocria firma’”’ 
(Things which are moderate are safe). And 
another, “In medio virtus” (Virtue lies in 
moderation). 
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Keep between either extreme. (Inter utrumque 
tene.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. BK. ii, 1. 140. 

Whoever leaves the middle course never fares in 
path secure. (Quisquis medium defugit iter | 
stabili numquam tramite currit.) 

SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 675. (c. A.D. 60) 
Always to pursue the middle course in everything 
is artistic and in good taste. (ἔντεχνον δὲ τὸ τὴν 
μέσην ἐν ἅπασι τέμνειν ἐμμελές re.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: Education of Children, 

7B. (c. a.d. 95) 
Take the top and you'll get the middle. (ἄκρον 
λάβε καὶ μέσον ἕξεις.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, i, 57. (c. A.D. 130) ERAsMuS, 

cape ef medium habebis.” 

Neither Lydian sauces nor the snap of the whip. 

(μήτε Δυιδῶν κάρυκας μήτε μασίγων ψόφους.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, v, 3. Rendered by ERASMUS, 

Adagia, iv,iv,97,“Necque Lydorum carycas.” 
The middle course between coddling and 
cruelty. 

He knows to live who keeps the middle state. 

Pope, Imitations of Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 

2, 1. 61. (1732) 
Middle-measure is the best street. (Mittelmass, 
die beste Strasse.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 

erbes, p. 337. (1856) A German proverb. 
It is good to be neither too high nor too low. 
(Kao pu té pu te chiu hao.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
842. (1875) 


5 
Choose the life that is seated in the mean. 
. .. this is the greatest happiness for man. 
(τὸν μέσον βίον.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. x, sec. 619B. (c. 375 B.C.) 
The proper mean. (Le juste milieu.) 

VoLTAirE, Letter to Comte d’Argental, 29 Nov., 
: 1765. 
Moderation was held by the ancient sages to 
be golden. (Mediocrité a esté part les saiges 
anciens dicte auree.) 

ΒΑΒΕΙΑΙΒ, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 


7 
The middel waie of mesure is euver guldene. 

Unxnown, Ancren Riwle, p. 336. (c. 1200) 
The golden meane is best. 

Unknown, A Mirrour for Magistrates, i, 52. 

(1587) 

The face of golden Meane: 

Her sisters, two Extremities, 

Strive her to banish cleane. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, 

canto ii, Argt. (1590) 

The golden mean is good for all things. Solomon 

doth not forbid to eat honey, but eat not too 

much, lest thou surfeit. 

Henry SMITH, Sermons (1866), i, 162. (a.1591) 
The golden meane is free from trips. 

STEPHEN Gossow, Pleasant Quips, Ὁ. 14. (1596) 
To keepe the golden meane is the levell of their 
thoughts. 

THomas Coryat, Crudities, ii, 150. (1611) 
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Happy the golden mcane! 
MASSINGER, The Great Duke of Florence. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1627) 
The golden mean, and quiet flow 
Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife. 
WorpswortTH, Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Pt. iii, No. 
11. (1823) 
The golden mean. The ideal average; ideal mod- 
eration; avoidance of excess in either direction. 
PartRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


MODESTY 
1 


With time modesty dies away in man. (ἐν 
χρόνῳ δ᾽ ἀποφθίνει τὸ τάρβος ἀνθρώποισιν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 857. (458 B.C.) 
2 Β 
If a man has modesty, what need has he of 
ornament ? 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 21. (c. A. p. 100) 
My modesty (The jewel of my dower.) 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iii, 1, 53. (1611) 
When Modesty ceases to be the chief Ornament 
of one Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society is 
upon a wrong Basis. 
STEELE, The Spectator. No. 6. (1711) 
Modesty is the ornament of a woman. 
PERCIVAL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 86. (1842) 
The woman who is modest is sufficiently beauti- 
ful. (Hermosa es por cierto, la que es buena de 
su cucrpo.) 
Ropert Briann, Proverbs, i, 90. (1814) A Span- 
ish proverb. 


3 
It is only the first obstacle that counts to 
conquer modesty. (Il n’y a que le premier 
obstacle qui cotite a vaincre la pudeur.) 
BossuEt, Pensées Chrétiennes et Morales. Ch. 
9. (c. 1700) Tuk FIRST STEP THAT COSTS, see 
under STEP. 
Modesty does not long survive innocence. 
EpMUND BuRKE, Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 17 Feb., 1788. 
4 
Women commend a modest man, but ofttimes 
do not care for him. 
Conrucivs, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) See TEHYI 
Hsieu, Confucius Said It First, p. 86. 
Women commend a modest man, but like him not. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5805.(1732) 


5 
Modesty is the citadel of beauty and of virtue. 
(αἰδὼς τοῦ καλοῦ καὶ ἀρετῆς πόλις.) 

DEMADES, Pert Dodekoetias. (c. 325 B.c.) See 
MULLER, Oratores Attici. Vol. ii, p. 438. 
Virginalis modestia, Maydenly modestie & shame- 

fastness. 
Tomas Cooper, Thesaurus Linguae Romanae 
et Britannicae: Modestia. (1565) 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame? 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 285. (1596) 
Modesty is the guardian of all virtue. (Vere- 
cundia est custos omnium virtutum.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 217. 
(1778) 
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6 
Diffidence is the right Eye of Prudence. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1286.(1732) 
Diffidence is the mother of safety. 
BERTHELSON, Dictionary: Mother. (1754) 
In prosperous fortunes be modest and wise, 
For the greatest may fall, and the lowest may rise: 
But insolent People that fall in disgrace, 
Are wretched and no body pities their Case. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1743. 


7 
Modesty is not Bashfulness. 

THOMAS FULLFR, Gnomologia. No. 3431.(1732) 
True modesty does not consist in an ignorance of 
our merits, but in a due estimate of them. 

A. W. ano J. C. Hare, Guesses at Truth, p. 6. 

(1827) 


I find modesty more valuable than the aid of 
mankind. 

SALOMON IBN ΟἌΒΙΒΟΙ, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 100. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. 

The sage was asked, What constitutes modesty P 
He answered, The blush caused by our secret 
misdeeds. 

InN GaBiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. No. 328. 


9 
Modesty sets off one newly come to honour. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1060. 
(1650) 
Modesty is to merit what shadows are to a 
painting; it gives it force and relief. (La mo- 
destie est au mérite ce que les ombres sont aux 
figures dans un tableau: elle lui donne de la force 
et du relief.) 
LA Bruyvere, Les Caractéres: Du Meérite Per- 


"" sonnel. Ch. ii, sec. 20. (1688) 


A truly modest fellow. (Multum demissus 
homo. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 57. (35 B.c.) 
Modesty is what ails me. That’s what’s kept me 
under. 

ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), His Travels. 

(1865) 
I’m modesty personified ! 
W.S. GILBert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


11 
It is better to dye with-out mony, then to liue 
with out modestie. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 229. (1580) 


This modesty will be the ruin of you. (Perdet 
te pudor hic.) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 98, 1. 11. (c. 
A.D. 93) 
An excess of Modesty obstructs the Tongue. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 231. (1711) 
Modesty ruins all that it brings in to Court. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3432.(1732) 
“Modest dogs miss much meat.” 
Ἂν men have their faults; too much modesty is 
iis. 
OLIVER GoxtpsmiTH, The Good-Natured Man. 
Act ii. (1768) 
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Modesty in a man is a crime. Don’t be modest. 
It is a woman’s virtue. 

FREDERICK WaARDE, /nterview, on his 80th birth- 
day, 23 Feb., 1931. The Germans say, 
“Bescheidenheit ist eine Zier, | Doch weiter 
kommt man ohne ihr” (Modesty is an orna- 
ment, yet people get on better without it) ; 
the French, “II n’y a que les honteux qui 
perdent” (None but the shamefaced lose). 


1 
Modesty is lovely, why put it to shame? 
Maidens must blush, why drive the hue from 
their cheeks? (τὶ γὰρ δεῖ τὸ τῆς αἰδοῦς κάλλος 
αἰσχύνειν ;) 

ῬΗπΟ, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. iii, sec. 25. 

(c. A.D. 40) 

Modesty becomes a young man. (Decet verecun- 
dum esse adulescentum.) 

PLautus, Asinaria, |. 833. (c. 200 B.c.) 


2 
Modesty is useless to a needy man. (Vere- 
cundia inutilis viro egenti.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 217. 
(1778) 

Where there is fear there is modesty. (Ubi timor, 
ibi pudor.) 

Unxnown. A Latin proverb. There is an ex- 
panded form, “Where there is fear there is 
modesty, where there is modesty there is 
honor” (Ubi timor, ibi pudor; ubi pudor, 
ibi honor). 


3 

Modesty cannot be taught, it must be born. 

(Pudor doceri non potest, nasci potest. ) 
Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.501.(c.43 B. C.) 

Who steals away another’s modesty loses his own. 

(Pudorem alienum qui eripit perdit suum.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRruS, Sententiae. No. 503. 


4 

Modesty, once dismissed, never returns to 
favor. (Pudor dimissus numquam redit in 
gratiam. ) 

PunsLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.507.(c.43 B.C.) 
Modesty, once gone, knows no return. (Qui re- 
dire cum perit nescit pudor.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 113. (c. A.D. 60) 
Modesty once lost, can never be recover’d in any 
Court of Justice or Conscience. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 187. (1709) 

5 In the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, v, 
1, 101. (1596) 


6 
Modesty is the certain Indication of a great 
Spirit. 
STEELE, The Spectator. No. 350. (1712) 
Great Modesty often hides great Merit. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


7 
The haughty for Hell and the modest for the 
Garden of Eden. 


JEHUDA BEN TEMA, Miskna: Pirké Aboth, v, 31. 


(c. A.D. 200) Oesterley, tr. 


MOLLYCODDLE 


MOHAMMED, see Mahomet 
MOLE 


8 
A mole on the neck, 
You shall have money by the peck. 

CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
267. (1883) A Gloucestershire rendering is, 
“Mole on the neck, trouble by the peck.” 
Burne notes two other forms, “Five moles 
in a span, You shall have houses and Jand,” 
and “If you’ve got a mole above your chin 
You’ll never be beholden to any of your kin.” 

9 
A Mole wants no Lanthorn. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 329. (1732) 
Because it is blind. BLIND AS A MOLE, see un- 
der BLINDNESS. 


10 
The little gentleman in black velvet who did 
such a service in 1702. 
WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 11. (1814) The 
service referred to was the death of William 
III, caused, according to popular belief, by 
the king’s horse stumbling over a mole-hill. 
One may recognize him as “the little gentleman 
in black velvet” of Jacobite toasts, whose hillock 
gave William III his fatal fall from his horse. 
UNKNOWN, The Times (London), 11 Oct., 1928, 
p. 19/6. 
11 
Well said, old mole! can’st work i’ the earth 
so fast? A worthy pioneer. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 161. (1600) 
The miners there must have been generations of 
human moles. 
J. R. LerrcHiLp, Cornwall Mines, |. 151. (1855) 


MOLLYCODDLE 


12 
Don’t moddley-coddley, there’s a good fellow. 
I like anything better than being moddley- 
coddleyed. 
Dickens, Mystery of Edwin Drood. Ch. 2. 
(1870) 
I’m as well as ever I was, and I’m not going to 
be mollicoddled any more. 
Miss BrapDON, The Golden Calf, Vol. iii, ch. 7. 
(1883) 


13 
Hold him up to scorn as a mollycoddle and a 
milksop. 

THACKERAY, The English Humorists: Fielding. 
(1851) The English Dialect Dictionary 
(1903) says a mollycoddle is “A man who 
does household work,” but O.E.D. says it is 
“one who coddles himself or is coddled; one 
who takes excessive care of himself; an ef- 
feminate man.” 

Mollycoddles instead of vigorous men. 

THEOLORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, Cambridge, 
Mass., 23 Feb., 1907. 

The large mollycoddle vote—the people who are 
soft physically and morally. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Autobiography, Ch. 7. 

I can tell you what a mollycoddle is. It’s a mon- 


MOMENT 


key dressed up by its mother and sent out to pick 
daisies on the lawn. 
QO. HENRY (W. S. Porter), Sociology in Serge 
and Straw. (1910) 
Hes not the mollycoddle he was when you had 
him in hand, 
SHAW, Fanny’s First Play. Act i. (1911) 


MOMENT 


1 
That may happen in a moment, which may not 
occur again in a hundred years. (Accasca in 
un punto, quel che non accasca in cento anni.) 
Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol, i, p. 169. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. “Therefore,” Bland adds, 
this time quoting Ovid, “Keep your hook 
always baited.” 


ὃς 


I recommend you to take care of the minutes, 
for hours will take care of themselves. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 6 Nov., 1747. 
The value of moments, when cast up, is immense, 
if well employed; if thrown away, their loss is 
irrecoverable. Every moment may be put to some 
use. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 18 Feb., 1748. 
Take care of the minutes and the hours will take 
care of themselves. 

T. C. Haripurton (Sam Siick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 3. (1843) 
au our office is with moments, Jet us husband 
them. 

EMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1844) 

God works in moments. (En peu d’heure Dieu 
labeure.) 

EMERSON, Works and Days. (1870) Quoting 

an old French proverb. 


Since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1738. Repeated in 1758. 


4 

He who seizes on the moment, he is the right 
man. (Der den Augenblick ergreift, | Das ist 
der rechte Mann.) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i; Studierzimmer. (1806) 
Charles V. of Spain is credited by Prescott, 
Philip 11, bk. i, ch. 9, with attributing his 
success to “Myself, and the lucky moment.” 
Anster renders Goethe’s line, “Are you in 
earnest? Seize this very minute.” 


δ 
To know the fitting moment is the best aim 
of knowledge. (νοῆσαι δὲ καιρὸς ἄριστος.) 
PINDAR, Olympian Odes. No. xiii, 1.48.(464 B.C.) 
The supreme moment. Not ‘the moment of death’ 
(the original sense: French le moment supréme), 
but the moment of greatest happiness, the acme 
of triumph. 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Su- 
preme. (1941) 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 
shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. Ix. (1609) 
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7 
Obey the spur of the moment. . . . Let the 
spurs of countless moments goad us inces- 
santly into life. 

H. Ὁ. THorEAU, Winter, 26 Jan., 1852. 


8 

The psychological momentum, potent ele- 
ment, or factor. (Das psychologische Mo- 
ment. ) 

Unknown, Neue Preussische Zeitung, 16 Dec., 
1870. The German paper was pointing out 
that very important psychological considera- 
tions were against opening the bombardment 
of Paris until the hopes of the Parisians for 
reinforcements or relief had been over- 
thrown. The German phrase was mistaken 
for der psychologische Moment, the psycho- 
logical moment of time, and became a jocu- 
lar phrase for the fitting or proper moment. 
The O.E.D. says further that the real meaning 
is “The psychologically (or rather psycht- 
cally) appropriate moment; often misused 
for ‘the critical moment,’ ‘the very nick of 
time,’ without any reference to psychology 
or to the mind.” 

The phrase became current and even fashionable. 
One used to say, ‘I feel hungry; it is the psycho- 
logical moment for sitting down to table.’ (Mo- 
ment psychologique.) 

SarceEy, Siege of Paris. Ch. 10. (1871) 

He knew the precise psychological moment when 
to say nothing. 

Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
2. (1891) 

ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT, see under SPUR. 


MONARCH 


See also King 
9 


I am monarch of all I survey. 
WILLIAM CowpPeER, Verses Supposed to be Writ- 
ten by Alexander Selkirk. (a. 1800) 
Cravin’ to be monarch of all he surveyed. 
H. C. Battey, Mr. Fortune Finds a Pig, Ὁ. 26. 
(1943) 


10 
The quality of mercy . . . becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
189. (1597) 
’Tis clemency which is the surest mark 
By which the world may know a true monarch. 
(La clémence est la plus belle marque 
Qui fasse ἃ lDunivers connaitre un vrai mo- 
narque.) 
CORNEILLE, Cinna. Act iv, sc. 3. (1640) 
1 
Restless he rolls about from whore to whore, 
A merry Monarch, scandalous and poor. 
Joun Wiinmor, Earl of Rochester, Satire on the 
King. (c. 1665) Referring to Charles II. 
This very Mayor afterwards erected a statue of 
his merry Monarch in Stocks-Market. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 462.(1712) 
Monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 
Scott, Marmion. Canto v, st. 9. (1808) 
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MONEY 


MONEY 
See also Cash, Gold, Lucre, Riches 


1 
The love of money overcomes us all. (ἀλλ᾽ 
εἰσὶ τοῦ κέρδους ἅπαντες ἥττονες.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 364. (388 B.c.) An 
adaptation of a fragment (325) from the 
Danaé of Euripides: κρείσσων yap οὐδείς 
χρημάτων πέφυκ᾽ ἀνήρ. 

The love of money is the mother-city of all evils. 
(τὴν φιλαργυρίαν μητρόπολιν πάντων τῶν κακῶν.) 

DIOGENES, A pothegm. (c. 350 Β. 6.) See Dio- 

GENES LAERTIUS, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 50. 
The love of money is the root of all evil. (ῥίζα 
yap πάντων τῶν κακῶν ἐστὶν ἡ φιλαργυρία.) 

New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 10. (c. 62 
A.D.) The Vulgate is, “Radix enim omnium 
malorum est cupiditas.” The proverb is often 
incorrectly quoted, ‘Money is the root of all 
evil”—a typical shift from the abstract to 
the concrete, as more easily understood by 
the multitudes to whom proverbs appeal. The 
shorter Latin form, “Radix malorum est 
cupiditas” (The root of evil is desire for 
money), is frequently quoted; recently in 
ΒΕΕΡΙΝΟ Ten Holy Horrors, Ὁ. 39. (1939) 

The love of the world is the root of all evil. 

MOHAMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 118. 

My theme is alwey oon, and ever was— 
“Radix malorum est Cupiditas.” 

Cuavucer, The Pardoners Tale: Prologue, 1. 5. 
(c. 1386) Both Mark Twain and Bernard 
Shaw are credited with a more realistic ver- 
sion, “The lack of money is the root of all 
evil.” 


2 
Seith seint Paule, that “the rote of all harmes 
is Coveitise.”’ 
CHaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 62. 
The apostle seith, that “‘covetise is rote of alle 
harmes.” 
Craucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 18. 
The covetousness of money is the root of all evil. 
Tuomas Becon,A New Catechism,p.122.(1560) 
3 


Let every man divide his money into three 
parts, and invest a third in land, a third in 
business, and a third let him keep in reserve. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 42a. (c. 

450) Financial advice difficult to improve 
upon. 
Put not your trust in money, but put your money 
in trust. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
᾿ Table. Ch. 2. (1858) 

Bargaines, which for their greatnesse are few 
Mens money. 

Francis BACON, Essays: Of Riches. (1597) 
Such a Discourse is of general Use, and every 
married Man’s Money. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 482. (1712) 
Mignonette’s everybody’s money. 

Henry Mayuew, London Labour and the 

London Poor, p. 139. (1851) 


5 

There is commonly less money, less wisdom, 
and less good faith, than men do account upon. 
(Di danari, di seno, e di fede, Cé né manco 
che non credi.) 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii, ch. 23. (1605) Giusti, Proverbi 
Toscuni, p. 263, gives the proverb in shorter 
form, ‘“Danari, senne e fede, ce n’ ὃ manco 
l’'uom crede.” 

Of money, wit and virtue, believe one-fourth of 
what you hear. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.466.(1855) 


6 
He is a wretch that hath no money. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works, p. 223. (1542) 
Without my money none careth for me. 

THOMAS DELONEY, Jack of Newbury, i. (1597) 
He that wants money wants all things. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Argent. (1611) 
When we want money, we want all. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 24. (1633) 
The skilfullest wanting money is scorned. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 

A Man without Money is a Bow without an Ar- 
row. A Man without Money is no Man at all. 

FuLLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 316-17. (1732) 

Want of money, want of comfort. 

NATHAN ΒΑΙΓΕΥ, Dictionary: Want. (1736) 

In England, he that wants money wants every- 
thing. 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND, The Fashionable Lover. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1772) 

When you ain’t got no money, well you needn't 
come around. 

CLARENCE 5. Brewster. Title and refrain of 
popular song. (1898) Quoted by HUNEKER, 
Painted Veils, p. 233. (1920) 

Whether you are right or wrong, if you have no 
money you are wrong. With money you are a 
Zragon, without it a worm. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 370. 

(1938) Chinese proverbs. 


7 
Money is the sinews of success. (τὸν πλοῦτος 
νεῦρα πραγμάτων.) 

Bion, Apothegm. (c. 275 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
Laertius, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 48. This is the 
Hicks rendering (Loeb). The more usual one 
is, “Money is the sinews of business.”” MONEY 
IS THE SINEWS OF WAR, see War: Its SINEWS. 


Public money is like holy water, every one 
helps himself to it. 
H. G. Bonn, Foreign Proverbs, p. 101. An Ital- 


ian proverb. 
9 


Money is a continuall traveller in the world. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, ii, e 5. (1616) 
Money is a great traveller in the world. 


Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 98. (1639) 
10 


No one is so stingy but that he will be prodigal 
with another’s money. (Nullus tam parcus, 
quin prodigus ex alieno.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1.9.(c. 175 
B.C.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 


MONEY 


1 
Upon a good foundation a good building may 
be raised, and the best foundation in the 
world is money. (Sobre un buen cimiento 
se. puede levantar un buen edificio, y el mejor 
cimiento del mundo es el dinero.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 20. (1615) 


2 
The money paid, the arms broken. (A dineros 
pagados, brazos quebrados. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 71. (1615) 
Broken, i.e. idle. Spoken of workmen, who 
put in a period of idleness spending their 
wages, after they have received them. The 
Portuguese have the same proverb. The 
French say, “Argent avancé, bras affolé” 
(Money advanced, arm out of joint). 

How softly she goes! How one leg comes drawling 
after another! Now she has her money, her armes 
are broken. 

Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 67. (1631) 

A servant paid, his arm broke. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 257. (1666) 


3 

Papa’s having and mama’s having is not like 
having it one’s self. (Fu yu mu yu wu ju tzi 
yu.) 
DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185. (1872) 
4 

Money neuer commeth out of season. It is the 
fruit that is alwaies ripe. 

THomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca; Monie. (1633) 

CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 220. (1639) 
5 
A man must tell golde after his owne father. 

THOMAS DrAxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 208. (1633) 
Tell money after your own father. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 90. (1639) 
Count money after your own father. 

FRANCIS OSBORNE, Advice to a Son, p. 26.(1656) 
One gave him a fee of forty broad pieces: he took 
‘em and counted ’em (as a man may count 
money after his father, they say). 

L’EstrancE, Fables, (1738), p. 353. (1692) 
Always tell money after your father, sir. 

Cottey CipBer, Rival Fools. Act v. (1709) 
Reckon money after all your kin. 

JAMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 284. (1721) 
Count money after your own kin. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

8. (1869) 


6 
Weill worth aw, that gars the plough draw. 
Davip FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (c. 
1595) Cited by KEtty, Scottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 
354. (1721), and by Histop, Proverbs of 
Scotland, p. 313 (1862), with the explana- 
tion, “Anglice, Good luck to everything by 
which we earn money.” 
Account not that slavery 
That brings in penny savoury. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 221. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6371. (1732) 


7 

Money is the chiefest woord in this house. 

(Denaro é il principal verbo in questa casa.) 
Jonn Fr rorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
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ΝΥ] maketh the market, but money maketh pay- 
ment. (Volonta fa mercato, & denari pagano.) 
Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. 


8 

It’s just as bad to have money as not to have 
it. (Tam malum est habere nummum, non 
habere quam malum est.) 

FLorus, Epigrams. No. viii, 1. 2. (ς. A.p. 124) 
To have money is a fear, not to have it is a grief. 
HeErsBertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 593. (1640) 

Those who have money have trouble about it; 
Those who have none have trouble without it. 
H. W. THomepson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ. 
488. (1940) 


9 

Some are justly laught at for keeping their 
money foolishly, others for spending it idly: 
He is the greatest fool that lays it out in a 
purchase of repentance. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 
Money and Man a mutual Friendship show: 
Man makes false Money, Money makes Man so. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
A patch on your coat, and money in your pocket, 
is better and more creditable, than a writ on your 
back, and no money to take it off. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756 


10 
He who hath Money and Capers, is well pro- 
vided for Lent. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2388.(1732) 
‘ieee cannot buy Merit. Money is a merry Fel- 
Ow. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3434-36. 
Samson was a strong Man, yet could not pay 
Money before he had it. 
ἀρ ΤΟΜᾺΣ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4066. 
Money 15 a privilege to act as you will, and 
also a prohibition against doing as you please. 

Moses GOLDMAN, Proverbs of the Sages. No 

282. (1911) 


12 
Good Lord what knacks are made for money. 
now adaies. 
re Harvey, Plaine Perctuall (1860), p. 19. 
1590 
O Gods, what things are made for money! 
Joun LyLy, Endimion. Act ii, sc. 2. (1591) 
A cockney seeing a squirrell in a shop . . . said: 
Jesu. God, what pretty things are made for 
money. 
ANTHONY Copley, Wits, Fitts, and Fancies 
(1614), p. 145. (1594) 
What pretty Things Men will make for Money, 
quoth the old Woman, when she saw a Monkey. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. §503.(1732) 


13 

Money refused loseth its brightness. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 448. (1640) 

The money you refuse will never do you good. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.510.(1855) 


14 
The love of money and the love of learning 
rarely meet. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1159. (1650) 
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Much money makes a country poor, for it sets a 
dearer price on everything. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1169. (1650) 
Money wants no followers. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1173. (1650) 


4 
Where coine is not common, commons [pro- 
visions] must be scant. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Cited by Draxe, Clarke, and Ray. 


2 
Money will be slave or master. (Imperat aut 
servit collecta pecunia cuique.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 10, }. 47. (20 B.c.) 
Money is a good servant but a bad master. 
(L’argent est un bon serviteur, mais un méchant 
maitre.) 

Bacon, A phorismi et Consilia. (a. 1626) Quot- 
ing a French proverb. The Scots say, “ΝΕῸΣ 
let your gear owergang [overmaster] ye.” 

I must grant, Riches, well got, to be a useful 
servant, But a bad master. 

PuHitip MASSINGER, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act iv, sc. 1. (1633) 

Money is a Servant to him who can make use of 
it, otherwise it is a Master. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 64. (1666) 

If Money be not thy Servant, it will be thy Mas- 
ter. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2694.(1732) 
This is of course on the supposition that you are 
master of money, that the money is not master 
of you. 

Lorn Avesury, The Pleasures of Life. Pt. ii, 

ch, 2. (1887) 


3 
He has lost his belt. (Zonam perdidit.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 40. (20 B.C.) 
The belt in which the Romans carried their 
money. ERASMUS, Adagia, i, v, 16, credits this 
phrase to Lucilius. There is a Latin proverb, 
“Pecuniam perdidisti: fortasse illa te perderet 
manens” (You have lost your moncy, but 
perhaps it would have lost you had it re- 
mained). 
Nothing stings more deeply than the loss of 
money. (Nec quicquam acrius quam pecuniae 
damnum stimulat.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxx, sec. 44. (c. 10 B.C.) 
A household bewails the loss of money with 
louder lamentations than a death. (Maiore tu- 
multu | planguntur nummi quam funera.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 130. (c. A. p. 120) 
Lost money is wept for with real tears. (Ploratur 
lachrimis amissa pecunia veris.) 
ΤΌΝΕΝΑΙ, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 134. (c. a.p. 120) 
Quoted by Rasetais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 
42. (1545) Juvenal is saying that when 
moncy is lost “no one is content to rend the 
top of his garment, or to squeeze forced mois- 
ture from his eyes.” His tears are real. 
Men forget more easily the death of their father 
than the loss of their patrimony. (Li uominis di- 
menticano pit presto la morte del padre che Ja 
perdita del patrimonio.) 
MacHivec, 11 Principe. Ch. 17. (1513) 
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When money is gone, all is gone alas! (Deficiente 
pecu deficit omne, nia.) 

Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 41. (1545) 
Quoted from an unknown source. The French 
also say, ‘Quand argent fault tout fault.” 

Money is often lost for want of money. 

THoMas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 69. (1616) 

4 


As money grows, care and greed for greater 
riches follow after. (Crescentem sequitur cura 
pecuniam | maiorumque fames.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, I. 17. (23 B.C.) 
The love of money grows as the money itself 
grows. (Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pe- 
cunia crevit.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiv, 1. 139, (c. A.p. 120) 
The Germans say, “Je mehr man hat, je mehr 
man will.” 

Absolutely speaking, the more money the less vir- 
tue. 

H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


5 
He that hath money in his purse cannot want 
a head for his shoulders. 

James Howe :t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
That is, he will never want advisers and de- 
fenders. JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. 
(1678) ARTHUR Murpny, The Citisen. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1763) 

He who has money finds many cousins. (Chi ha 
danari, trova cugini.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 186. (1856) An Italian proverb. See also 
FRIENDS AND PROSPERITY. 


Four farthings and a thimble 
Make a tailor’s pocket jingle. 
JAMES Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 15.(1659) 
Cited by Ray, p. 215; FuLer, No. 6328. 
Fiddlers’ money: all sixpences. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Fiddler. (1785) 
Halves and quarters and dimes? Not for Sam 
Turner. “No chicken feed for me,” he would say. 
O. Henry, Friends in San Rosario. (1909) 


7 
He that hath it, and will not keep it, 
He that wanteth it, and will not seek it, 
He that drinketh and is not dry, 
Shall want money as well as I. 
James How ει, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 
Cited by Ray and Spurgeon. 


8 
I will . . . take away all thy tin. (Auferam 
omne stannum tuum.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 25. (c. 725 Β. 6.) 
He has the wherewithal. (Habet unde.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 45. (c. A.D. 60) 
Filthy lucre. 
New Testament: I Timothy, iii, 3. (c. A.D. 60) 
See under LUCRE. 
Market, they say, needs not words but brass. 
(οὐ λόγων, φασίν, ἡ ἀγορὴ δεῖται χαλκῶν.) 
Heroves, Mimes. No. vii, 1. 49. (c. a.p. 100) 
Cercidas (c. A.D. 350) also uses “brass” for 
money, where he says (Cercidea, 41), “None 
now would wed even Hera herself were she 
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poor, but would rather choose to keep in 
his house as wife a Lydian harlot, if he got 
brass with her” (ἣν φέρῃ χαλκοῦΞ)͵ 

With hir he yaf ful many a panne of bras. 

CHAUCER, The Reves Tale, 1, 24. (c. 1386) 

My lusty rustic, learn and be instructed. Cole is, 
in the language of the witty, money; the rhino. 
... Here’s the cole, the ready, the rhino, the 
darby. 

SHADWELL, The Squire of Alsatia. Act iv.(1688) 
He leaves all his ready rhino to them. 

T. C. Hatispurton (SAM SLicK), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 2. (1843) 
Perhaps a gold-mine, for aught I know, 
Containing heaps of native rhino. 

J. R. LOWELL, Biglow Papers: Leaving the 
Matter Open. (1848) 

I am here in town without a rock in my pocket. 

D. Corcoran, Pickings, p. 143. (1846) 

Cash, cash, cash, that’s what we’re looking for, 
There’s nothing like the good old Rhino! 
M. H. RosenFeLp, There’s Nothing Like It. 
(1887) 
(He was] “dropping his scads” at draw poker. 

Bret Harte, The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, Ὁ. 13. 

(1894) 
That’s what I’m out for—the dust. 

O. Henry (W. 8. Porter), Supply and De- 
mand. (1909) “Dust” as a synonym for 
money originated in 1849 in California, 
where gold dust was used as a medium of ex- 
change. 

I never have a bean. 

MIcHAEL INNES, Comedy of Terrors, p. 234. 
(1940) 

She’s got more dough than you could shake a 
stick at. 

P,. G. WopEHOuSE, Money in the Bank, p. 286. 
(1942) 

, 

Money amassed with excessive care chokes 
many. (Plures nimia congesta pecunia cura | 
strangulat. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, ]. 12. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 

2 

God send me some money, for they are little 
thought of that want it, quoth the Earl of 
Eglinton at his prayers. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 113. (1721) 
They may be false who languish and complain, 
But they who sigh for money never feign. 

Mary Wortley Monracu, Letter to James 
Steuart, 27 Nov., 1759. 

Nothing like a little money in the sock to give 
you self-confidence. 

RoseMARY TAayYLor, Chicken Every Sunday, Ὁ. 
: 176. (1943) 


Bad money drives out good. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea. iii, 425. (1902) 
Look for your money where you lost it. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 36. A Stock Ex- 
change Maxim, i.e. wait for a further fall. 


4 
Above money neither friend nor relative. (Sur 
argent amy ne parent.) 

GasrigL Meunier, Trésor des Sentences. (1617) 
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5 
A little wanton money, which .. . burned 
out the bottom of his purse. 

Sir THoMAS More, Works (1557), Ὁ. 195. (c. 

1530) 
Sonne, think not thy monie purse bottom to burn, 
but keepe it for profite, to serve thine owne turn. 

Tuomas Tusser, Five Hundredth Pointes of 

Good Husbandrie. Ch. 10, st. 11. (1573) 
Like an vnthrifts money that burnes in his purse. 
Sir WILLIAM CorNnwWALLis, Essays. Pt. ii, sig. 
P4. (1601) 
My gold has burnt this twelve months in my 
pocket. 

JAMES SHIRLEY, Hyde Park. Act iv, sc. 3.(1637) 
Time hangs heavy on my hands, and my money 
burns in my pocket. 

FaRQuHAR, The Inconstant. Act v, sc. 3. (1702) 
Tom’s new purse and money burnt in his pocket. 

Tuomas HucHEs, Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pt. i, ch. 6. (1857) 
A man who has more money about him than he 
requires . . . is tempted to spend it... . It is 
apt to “burn a hole in his pocket.” 

SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 139. (1875) 

Her money was burning a hole in her pocket. 

LASWELL, Suds in Your Eye, p. 175. (1942) 


A pistol protruded into the carriage. “Your 
money or your life!” said a rough voice. 
James Payn, Lost Sir Massingberd. Ch. 29. 
(1864) 


7 
No chink, no drink. 

THOMAS PECKE, Parnassi Puerperium, p. 64. 
(1659) 

No money, no Swiss. (Point d’argent, point de 
Suisse. ) 

Racine, Les Platdeurs. Act i, sc. 1. (1668) 
Originally intended as a gibe at the venality 
of Swiss mercenaries, the phrase is now used 
to indicate that what one wants must be 
paid for in cash. Another form is, “Pas 
d’argent, pas de Suisses.” The Germans say, 
“Kein Geld, kein Schweizer.” 

No silver no servant. The Suisses have a proverb 
among themselves, parallel to this. Point d’argent 
point de suisse. No money no Suisse. The Suisses 
for money will serve neighbouring princes in their 
wars. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1670) 
After long observation, I find it to hold truer no 
money, no mistress, than no money, no Swiss. 

THOMAS Brown, Works, iii, 162. (a. 1704) 
No Penny, no Pater-noster. 

DykEs, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 200. (1709) 

No Pay, no Swiss. No Silver, no Service. 

FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3614, 3629. (1732) 
For these, like Swiss, attend; 

No longer pay, no longer friend. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. ii, fab. 9,1. 61. (1737) 
“No money, no Swiss,” is a proverb throughout 
the world. 

CosBETT, Advice to Young Men. Let. v. (1829) 
There never was a truer saying than “Point d’ar- 
gent, point de Suisse.” 

Marryat, Olla Podrida. Ch. 35. (1840) 
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No tickee, no washee, i.e., “without the essential 
prerequisite, a desired object cannot be obtained,” 
with its evident allusion to the Chinese laundry- 
man, bespeaks for itself a recent origin. 
ARTHUR TayLor, The Proverb, p. 11. (1931) 
No money, no love. No tickee, no washee. 
RICHARD SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
p. 170. (1941) 


Money: it has been said, is the cause of good 
things to a good man, of evil things to a bad 
man. ele Kal χρήματα εἵτια μὲν ἀγαθῶν, κακῷ 
δέ, ὡς ἔφη τις, κακῶν.) 

; Puito, De Plantatione. Sec. 171. (c. a. Ὁ. 40) 


The man who’s made money quickly must 
economize quickly, or he’ll quickly go hungry. 
(Qui homo mature quaesivit pecuniam, | nisi 
eam mature parsit, mature esurit.) 

Prautus, Curculio, |. 380. (c. 200 B.C.) 
As in a frost, a mud wall made of lome 
Cracketh and crummeth in peeces a sunder, 
So melteth his money, to the worlds wonder. 
: Joun HeEyrwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


We do as our means permit. (Efficimus pro 
opibus nostra moenia. ) 
PLautTus, Stichus, 1. 695. (c. 200 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 61. 


You are the cause, money, that life is full of 
care. (Sollicitae tu causa, pecunia, vitae!) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. vii, I. 1. (c. 
22 B.c.) The Germans say, “Je mehr Geld, 
je mehr Sorge” (The more money, the more 
sorrow). 


When the mind rules wisely, money is a 
blessing. (Bona imperante animo bono est 
pecunia. ) 

Ῥυβι 5 Syrvs, Sententiae.No.86.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Money, that blessing to the race of man. (Pe- 
cunia, ingens generis humani bonum.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 14. (c. 64 
A.D.) Paraphrasing Euripines, Danaé, frag. 
324. 

Money, the Life-blood of the Nation. 
Swirt, The Run Upon the Bankers, 1.9. (1720) 


6 
Lack of money is trouble without equal. 
(Faute d’argent, c’est douler sans pareille.) 
RaBELAls, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1534) 
Subject by nature to a disease, which at that time 
was called lack of money. (Suiect de nature ἃ 
νης maladie qu’on appeloit en ce temps 14, faulte 
d’argent.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 16. 
A certain disease which they called want of 
money. (Certaine maladie, qu’ilz nommoient 
Faulte d’argent.) 
᾿ RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 35. (1548) 


Money is the ‘other’ blood. (Pecunia est alter 


sanguis. ) 
RaBerais, Pantagruel, Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Quoted from Antonio de Butrio, with a play 


on the more usual, ‘alter ego.’ 
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Money is man’s life, and his best friend in time 
of need. (Pecunia est vita hominis et optimus 
fide jussor in necessitatibus.) 
RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Also quoted from de Butrio. 


Money is wise, it knows its way. Sayes the 
poor man that must pay as soon as he receives. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 352. (1678) 
There never was a five pound note but there was 
a ten pound road for’t. The reply of a lady when 
asked what she did with all the money she got. 
Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 287. (1862) 


9 
They can find money for mischief, when 
they can find none to buy corn. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 409. (1678) 
He’ll find Money for Mischief, when he can find 
none for Corn. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2425.(1732) 


10 
Too much money makes men mad, the prouerb 
plaine doth show. 

Ro.iins, Cavalier and Puritan, Ὁ. 117, citing a 
proverb of c. 1640. 

The abundance of money ruins youth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
There are two variants, ‘Money ruins 
many,” and “Money often unmakes its mak- 
ers.” 


11 
The merciful never have any money, while 
those who have money are always hard- 
hearted. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apol. 19. (ς. 1258) 
Money hath no currency without its stamp. 
Savi, Pand Namak (Scroll of Wisdom). Sec. 
18. (c. 1260) Wollaston, tr. 


12 
The elegant simplicity of the three per cents. 
WiL1aM Scott, BARON STOWELL, Epigram. (a. 
1836) See Campse tr, Lives of the Chancel- 
lors, x, 212. 
The sweet simplicity of the three per cents. 
BENJAMIN DIsRAELI, Speech, 19 Feb., 1850. 
Endymion. Ch. 96. (1880) 


13 

O how much good time you lose over a bad 
matter! (O quam bonum tempus in re mala 
perdis! ) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. 3, ch. 28. (c. A.D. 54) 
Dunna waste a fresh haft on an oud blade. Don’t 
throw good money after bad. 

EcerRTON LEIGH, A Glossary of Words Used in 

the Dialect of Cheshire, p. 96. (1877) 
If they would . start free, instead of sending 
good money after bad—how much happier would 
be this world of ours! 
James Payn, The Canon’s Ward. Ch. 25.(1884) 


1 
A horn for my money. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 3, 
63. (1598) 
English-men for my money. 
Wittiam Havcnton. Title. (1616) 
Cambridge for my money. 
DRYDEN, Sir Martin Mar-All. Act v, sc.1.(1667) 
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The very man for our money. 
SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 10. (1842) 
1 


Put money in thy purse. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 345. (1605) 
My son, put money in thy purse. 

EpMuUND GayTON, Don Quixot, p. 9. (1654) 
My friend, keep money in thy purse; ’tis one of 
Solomon’s Proverbs. 

James HowELt, Proverbs, p. 17/1. (1659) 

He that has a full purse never wanteth a friend. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 161. (1721) 
Money in Purse will be always in Fashion. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3435.(1732) 

Fuller gives a polish to an old proverb. 
My son, put money in thy purse, and then keep it. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.456.(1855) 


2 
No man will take counsel, but every man will 
take money: therefore money is better than 
counsel. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Thoughts on Various Sub- 
jects. (1706) 


Come, miss, hold up your head, girl; there’s 
money bid for you. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
As the saying is, there’s money bid for you. 
FREDERICK MArryat, Japhet in Search of a 
Father. Ch. 4. (1836) 


We want our Money on the Nail. 
Swirt, The Run Upon the Bunkers, 1. 17.(1720) 
5 


For by long proofe, the prouerbe true doth say, 
That ready money euer will away. 

Joun Tayior, Works, Ὁ. 72. (1630) 
Ready money will away. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12/1. 

(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 

Money comes like earth dug up with a needle; 
It goes like sand washed away by a flood. 

DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 481. (1872) 
Up and down the City Road, in and out the 


Eagle, 
That’s the way the money goes—pop goes the 
weasel ! 
ἵν. R. MANDLE (attr.), Pop Goes the Weasel. 
(c. 1880) 


To despise money at the right moment 1s 

sometimes the way to make it. (Pecuniam in 

loco neclegere maxumum interdumst lucrum.) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 216. (160 B.C.) 

It is sometimes better to give your apple away 

than eat it yourself. 

A penny is sometimes better spent than spared. 

He who greases his wheels helps his oxen. 

Don’t spoil the ship for a pennyworth of tar. 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 322. (1869) 


7 

We often buy money very much too dear. 
THackeErAyY, Barry Lyndon. Ch. 13. (1844) 

The price we pay for money is paid in liberty. 

A STEVENSON, Familiar Studies, p. 138. (1874) 


It [money] has no smell. (Non olet.) 
VESPASIAN, to his son Titus, when the latter 
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criticized him for imposing a tax on urinals. 
(c. A.D. 75) See SUETONIUS, Twelve Caesars: 
Vespasian. Sec. 23. 
The odor of gain is always sweet, whatever it 
rome from. (Lucri bonus est odor ex re | quali- 
et.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiv, |. 204. (c. a. Ὁ. £20) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 13. “Ves- 
pasian,” Erasmus adds, “who, but for his in- 
ordinate love of money, was one of the best 
of the Roman emperors, made use of this 
apothegm, in answer to his son, who had re- 
proved him for laying a tax upon urinals. 
Taking a piece of money from his pocket, 
which he had received from that impost, and 
applying it to the nostrils of his son, he 
demanded whether he perceived any ill odor 
from it. (Ecquid ea pecunia puteret.) The 
French say, “L’argent n’a pas d’odeur,” and 
it is perhaps worth noting that the public 
urinals along the boulevards are called Ves- 
pasians by the Parisians 

The savour of lucre is good, howsoever a man 
come by it. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works (P.S.), p. 222. 
(1542) 

So we get the chinks, | We will bear with the 
stinks. 

SIR Joan Harincton, Metamorphoses of Ajax, 
p. 68. (1596) CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 293. 
(1639) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) 

Of al odors he likes best the smel of Vrine, and 
holds Vespatians rule, that no gain is vnsauory. 

BisHop JOHN Earle, Micro-cosmographie: 
Phisitian (Arber), p. 25. (1628) 

Money is welcome though it come in a dirty clout. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
Money is welcome in a dirten clout. Dulcis odor 

lucri ex re qualibet. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 249. (1721) 
I have often heard people say, when they have 
been talking of money, that they could not get 
in, ‘I wish I had it in a foul clout.’ 

DaniEL DEFOE, Colonel Jacque. Ch. 2. (1723) 
We will bear with the stink, If it bring but in 
chink. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6277.(1732) 


It did not follow that James need continue to 
take money from hands dipped in his mother’s 
blood. Of money, however, from whatever quar- 
ter, James thought non olet. 
ANDREW Lane, A History of Scotland. Vol. ii, 
ch. 13, p. 335. (1902) 
He understood in the flesh the deep wisdom of 
that old proverb . . . that money has no smell. 
ARNOLD BENNETT, Prohack. Ch. 3. (1922) 
Money is the guiltiest thing in the world. It stinks. 
WILLiAM Saroyvan, The Time of Your Life. Act 
iii. (1939) 
They say money don’t stink. I sometimes wonder. 
RAYMOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 
227. (1940) 


9 
Who in his pocket hath no money, 
In his mouth he must have honey. 
ROWLAND WartTkINS,Flamma Sine Fumo.(1662) 
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Nothing but money, is sweeter than honey. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


‘ 
Money's a good plaster, and a wad of hundred- 
franc notes can be spread over quite a bruise. 
P. C. Wren, The Uniform of Glory, p. 178. 
(1941) 


2 
Given for girdle-money. (els ζώνην δεδομέναι.) 

XENOPHON, Anabasis. Bk. i, ch. 4, sec. 9. (c. 390 
B.C.) Xenophon is saying, “The villages in 
which the troops encamped belonged to 
Parysatis, for they had been given her for 
girdle-money.” 

I give my said doughter Margarett my lease of 
the parsonage of Kirkdall Churche ... to by 
her pinnes withal. 

Testamenta Eboracensia, vi, 160. (1542) This 
is a record of wills registered at York. 

Caligula gave an 100000 sesterces to his Curtisan 
. « . to buy her pins. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. iv, subs. 1. (1621) 

He told me I should have two hundred a year to 
buy pins.—Ah, my dearest, these Londoners have 
got a gibberidge with ᾿ would confound a 
gipsy. That which they call pin-money is to buy 
their wives everything in the varsal world. 

VANBRUGH, The Relapse. Act v, sc. 5. (1697) 

The Doctrine of Pin-money is of a very late date, 
unknown to our great-grandmothers. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 295. (1712) The 
quotation from Xenophon shows how wrong 
Addison was. 

If she has any pin money or separate mainte- 
nance, it is said she may dispose of her savings 
thereout by testament, without the control of her 
husband. 

Sm WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries, ii, 
xxxil, 498. (1766) 

The point was, whether a wife should or should 
not have pin-money. 

Maria EpcEwortH, Manoeuvring. Ch. 9.(1809) 

3 

Xenias, the man of whom it was said he 
measured out with a bushel measure the 
money he received from his father. (Χενίαν, 
τὸν λεγόμενον μεδίμνῳ ἀπομετρήσασθαι τὸ παρὰ 
τοῦ πατρὸς ἀργύριον.) 


XENOPHON, Hellenica. Bk. iii, ch. ii, sec. 27. (c. 
360 B.C.) 

So rich that he measured his money. (Dives ut 
metiretur nummos.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. i, 1. 95. (35 B.c.) 
She measures her money by the bushel. (Nummos 
modio metitur.) 

Petrontius, Satyricon. Sec. 37. (c. a.p. 60) A 
phrase which had by this time become pro- 
verbial. 

He had money to burn. 

James Hounexer, Painted Veils, p. 69. (1920) 
She has money to burn—money to feed the birds. 

E. C. Bentey, Trent’s Last Case.Ch.12.(1930) 
She is rolling in money. 

Francis Begnine, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 20. 

(1941) The French say, “L’argent roule dans 
cette maison.” 
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Why is the forme of money round? 
Because it is to runne from every man. 

Unxnown, A Help to Discourse, Ὁ. 120. (1619) 
Money is round, and so quickly trills away. 

James HowELt, Italian Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 
Moneys are round, and that makes them rowl 
away. 

TorrRIAno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 64. (1666) 
Money is round, so it has to roll. (Argent est 
rond, il faut qu’il roule.) 

Le Roux be Lincy, Proverbes Francaés, ii, 110. 

(1859) 
Money is round, and rolls away easily. 

SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 12. (1869) 

It is not for nothing that sovereigns are made 
circular, for they roll very rapidly, and ‘riches 
take to themselves wings and fly away.’ 

ALEX. MacLaren, Exposition of Matthew, ii, 
256. (1905) The Scotch version is, “Money 
is flat and meant to be piled up.” 

A Fool AND HIS MONEY, see under FOOL. 


II—Making Money 


5 
The occupation which gives a man most pleas- 
ure is making money. (κερδαίνων.) 
Bias, Epigram. (c. 570 B.c.) See DI0GENES 
LAERTIUS, Bias. Bk. i, sec. 87. 
The only time that we do not grow weary is 
when we are making money. (xepdalvorres μόνον 
ov κοπιῶμεν.) 
PiutarcH, Moralia. Sec. 783F. (c. a.p. 95) 
Quoted as a proverb. 
The first of all English games is making money. 
Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. Ch. 1. (1866) 


Whence the money comes nobody cares, but 
you've got to have it. (Unde habeas quaerit 
nemo, sed oportet habere.) 

ENNIUuS, Satires. (c. 175 B.c.) Quoted by Ju- 
VENAL, Satives. Sat. xiv, 1]. 207. (c. A.D. 120) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 13. “This,” 
Juvenal says, “15 the lesson taught by skinny 
old nurses to little boys before they can 
walk; this is what every girl learns before 
her Abc’s.”’ 

How you get it, that is the question; whether by 

right or by wrong. (Quo modo habeas, id refert, 

iurene anne iniuria.) 

PrautTvus, Rudens, |. 1069. (c. 200 B.c.) 

I don’t care how, as long as I get it. (Mea nil re 

fert, dum potiar modo.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 320. (161 B.C.) 

You must seek money first; virtue after pelf. 

(Quaerenda pecunia primum est; | virtus post 

nummos!) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 54. (20 B.c.) 
Make money, money by fair means, if you can; 
if not, by any means money. (Rem facias, rem, | 
si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo, rem.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 65. (20 B.c.) 
Pope’s rendering of this is, 

Get Place and Wealth, if possible with grace; 

If not,.by any mean get Wealth and Place. 
The Germans say, “Geld! Geld! | Schreit 
die ganze Welt” (Money! money! cries the 
whole world). 
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Nobody asks how you got your money, but 
merely what its total is. (Non quare et unde, quid 
habeas, tantum rogant.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.cxv,sec.14.(c.A. D.64) 
What is infamy so long as our money is safe? 
(Quid enim salvis infamia nummis ?) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 48. (¢. A.D. 120) 
The rule, Get money, still get money, boy ; 

No matter by what means. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
li, sc. 5. (1598) 
The gospel left behind by Jay Gould is doing 
giant work in our days. Its message is ‘‘Get money. 
Get it quickly. Get it in abundance. Get it dis- 
honestly, if you can, honestly, if you must.” 
Mark Twartn, In Eruption, p. 77. (1906) 


1 
He that hes twa huirds, is able to get the third. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (c. 1595) 
He that has two hoards, will get a third. 
JaMEs KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 158. (1721) 
Money wou’d be gotten, if there were money to 
get it with. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 250. 


2 
Put twa half-pennies in a purse, and they will 
draw together. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 1595) 
Put two pennies in a purse and they’ll creep the- 
gither. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 99. (1902) 


3 
If thou wouldst keep Money, save Money. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2721. (1732) 
There is no way to make money so certain as to 
save what you already have. (Nullus tantus 
quaestus, quam quod habeas parcere.) 
ALFRED HENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 294. 
(1869) See also under SAVING. 
The easiest way to make money is to keep some- 
body else from getting it away from you. 
Rice, Sunday Pigeon Murders, p. 79. (1942) 


4 
There are few ways in which a man can be 
more innocently employed than in getting 
money. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark, to Dr. Strahan. 
See BoswE.., Life, 27 March, 1775. 


5 
You must spend money, if you wish to make 
money. (Necesse est facere sumptum qui 
quaerit lucrum.) 
Prautus, Asinaria, |. 217. (c. 200 B.C.) 
If thou wouldst reap Money, sow Money. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2722. (1732) 
The Chinese say, “If a little cash does not 
go out, much cash will not come in.” 


Knowing how to make money and also how 
to keep it—either of these gifts might make a 
man rich. (Quaerendi et custodiendi scientia, 
nes vel altera locupletem facere potuis- 
set. 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ci, sec.3.(a.a. D.64) 
It is harder to keep money than to get it. (Il y 
a plus de peine ἃ garder l’argent qu’a l’acquerir.) 

MonralicneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) The 


Germans put it the other way around, 
“Gewinnen ist leichter als Erhalten’’ (It is 
easier to get money than to keep it). They 
add, “Weise Hut behalt ihr Gut” (Wise care 
keeps what it has gained). 
Geer [property] is easier gotten, than guided. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 115. (1721) 
See also GETTING AND KEEPING. 
It’s no use filling your pocket full of money if 
you've got a hole in the corner. 
GEorGE Exiot, Adam Bede. Ch. 9. (1859) 
To spend money is easy; to make it difficult. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2019. (1875) 
Money is like the reputation for ability—more 
easily made than kept. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 19. 
(a. 1902) 


7 
The ways by which you may get money almost 
without exception lead downward. 

Η. D. Tuoreau, Life Without Principle. (1854) 
8 
Where wealth is, there lightlie follows more. 

GEORGE TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, p. 22. 

(1587) 
Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 
Gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 767. (1593) 
They say ... that it is against Nature for money 
to beget money. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Usury. (1625) 
One bit draws down another. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 148. (1639) 
Money, which lying Jong in the bank. comes 
home at last with a duck in its mouth. 

RICHARD CAPEL, Epigram. (a. 1656) See Spur- 

GEON, The Treasury of David: Psalms, ix, 18. 
Moneys beget moneys. 

ΤΟΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazca Universale, p. 64. (1666) 
Wealth goes to wealth. 

TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 239. 

Money begets money. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1678) 
*Tis a vain thing to say, Money begets not Money ; 
for that no doubt it does. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Usury. (1689) 
Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letters: To Mv Friend, 

A. B. (1748) 
Money, says the proverb, makes money. 
ADAM SMITH, The Wealth of Nations. Bk i. 
ch. 9. (1776) 
Money breeds money. 

MarryaT, The Poacher. Ch. 37. (1841) 

We have got to recollect that money makes 
money, as well as makes everything else. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 5 

(1865) 
Money gets money. If you have but much, you 
must, in spite of yourself, have more. 

BESANT AND RICE, Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

Ch. 2. (1872) 
Money draws money, the proverb says. 
Mrs. OLipHant, The Greatest Heiress in Eng- 
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land. Ch. 2. (1880) A proverb in many 
languages. The Italians say, “Danari fanno 
danari,” or, “J] danaro ἃ fratello del danaro” 
(Money is brother to money); the French, 
“Le bien cherche le bien,” or, “L’argent ne 
se perd qu’a faute d’argent” (Money is only 
lost through want of money). There are two 
Spanish forms, “Dinero llama dinero,” and 
“Cobre gana cobre, que no huesos de hom- 
bre” (Money gains money, and men’s bones). 


1 

He was ‘making money like hay.’ 
Witson, Tales of the Borders, i, 17. (1835) 

Makin’ money like dirt. 

Joaquin MILER, The Danites. Act i. (1877) 
There is an old jingle of unknown author- 
ship, “God made bees, and bees made honcy ; 
God made man, and man made money.” 


IlJ—Money Makes the Man 


2 
Money makes the man. (χρήματ᾽ ἀνήρ.) 

ARISTODEMUS, Apothegm. (c. 730 B.c.) AS 
quoted by Atcazus, Fragments. Frag. 149 
Bergk. See EpmMonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 374; 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Thales, i, 31. The Latin 
form of the proverb is, “Divitiae virum 
faciunt.” The Greek form illustrates the 
large group of classical proverbs in which 
the verb is lacking. 

In those days, the Muse was not yet fond of 
gain, no, nor yet a hireling; nor did sweet war- 
bling songs pass for sale, with their silvered 
faces, from out the hands of honey-voiced Terpsi- 
chore. But now doth she bid us heed the Argive’s 
word that cometh nearest to the very truth. 
“Money, money maketh man,” quoth he, when 
reft of wealth and friends alike. (χρήματα, 
χρήματ᾽ ἀνήρ.) 

ΡΙΝΡΑΒ, Isthmian Odes. Ode ii, 1. 18. (472 B.C.) 
The Argive was Aristodemus. 

Money maketh the man. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works (Parker Soc.), 
p. 222. (1542) A proverb in many languages. 
The Germans say, “Geld ist der Mann’; the 
Italians, “Chi ha, ὁ ; chi ha non, non é” (Who 
has is, who has not is not); the French, 
“Les Affaires font les hommes” (Business 
makes men), or “Celui est homme de bien 
qui est homme de biens” (He is a good man 
who is a man of goods). 

That will make readie money, and money maketh 
a man. 

Wirtiam Butter, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence (E.E.TS.), p. 102. (1564) 
Monie maketh a man. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 131. (1616) 
We commonly say ... in the Change; ‘Money 
makes a man,’ which puts him in a solvable 
condition. 

THOMAS FuLier, Worthies of England: Hants 

(1840), ii, 5. (1662) 
God makes and apparel shapes; but money makes 
the man. Pecunia vir. χρήματ᾽ ἀνήρ. Tanti quan- 
tum habeas sit. 

Jounw Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 177. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1680 (1732), im- 
proves on Ray, “God makes; and Apparel 
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shapes: but it’s Money that finishes the 
Man.” See also under Dress. 

Let all the learn’d say what they can, 

Tis ready money makes the man; 

Commands respect where’er we go, 

And gives a grace to all we do. 

WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, Ready Money. (1727) 
Money most truly and fearfully ‘makes the man.’ 
A difference in income, as you go lower, makes 
more and more difference ...in all which 
polishes a man. 

P CHARLES KINGSLEY, Alton Locke. Ch. 2. (1850) 


Money purifies all baseness. 

eee Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 718. (ce. 

450 
Moncy hides many offenses. (Yu ch‘ien kai pai 
ch‘ou.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2663. (1875) 

Money hides a thousand deformities. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 467. (1937) “Money will open a blind 
man’s cyes and make a priest sell his prayer- 
books.” 


Whosoever hath money may go where he list. 

THomas Becon, Farly Works (Parker Soc.), 

p. 223. (1542) 
They say, if money go before, all ways do lie open. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ii, 2, 177. (1601) 
Money makes all gates to fly open. 

TorRIaANo, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 163. (1666) 
Eat boil’d or roast, or drink good Wine or Beer, 
But Money recommends you every where. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack. (1731) 
Money makes a man free ilka where. 

ALLAN Ramsay, Proverbs. (1737) 

“L’argento ὁ un buon passeporto,” moncy is a 
good passport, and ‘‘Quien dinero tiene, haze lo 
que quiere,” he who has money, has whatever he 
pleases: and ‘“‘Money,” we Say, “15 welcome every- 
where.” 

RosBert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 71. (1814) 


5 
Money makes friends enemies. 
NICHOLAS BrETON, Crossing of Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. 
(1616) 
Money makes not so many true Fricnds as real 
Enemies. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3446.(1732) 
6 Money, th’ only power 
That all mankind falls down before. 

BuT er, Hudibras, iii, ii, 1327. (1664) 

Money is the God of the World. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3440. (1732) 
Yes! ready money is Aladdin’s lamp. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 12. (1822) 
They say that knowledge is power. I used to 
think so, but I now know they meant moncy. 
. . . Every guinea is a philosopher's stone... . 
Cash is virtue. 

Lorp Byron, Letter to Douglas Kinnaird, 6 

Feb., 1822. 


My money doth make me full merry to be. 
THOMAS Detoney, Jack of Newbury, ii. (1597) 
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Money makes a man laugh. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Money. (a. 1654) 
The Germans say, “Geld im Beutel vertreibt 
die Schwermuth” (Money in the purse drives 

_ away melancholy). The shorter English form 
is, ‘Money cures melancholy.” 

Money, which represents the prose of life, and 
which is hardly spoken of in parlors without an 
apology, is, in its effects and laws, as beautiful 
as roses. 

R. W. EMERSON, Essays, Second Series: Nomi- 
nalist and Realist. (1844) 

Money, as they say, is miraculous. 

CARLYLE, Past and Present. Ch. 3. (1843) 

How pleasant it is to have money. 

A. H. Crovucu, Dipsychus. Pt. ii. (1849) 

I’m tired of Love; I’m still more tired of Rhyme; 
But Money gives me pleasure all the time. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, Fatigued. (c. 1930) 


1 
Money is a defense. (Protegit pecunia.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes,vii,12.(c.250 B.C.) 
Money answereth all things. (Pecuniae obediunt 
omnia.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 19. 

Money answers all things. 

Sir Rocer L’EstRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 38. (1667) Warp, The London Spy, p. 400. 
(1700) As Voltaire remarked, “When it is 
a question of money, everybody is of the 
same religion.” 


2 

Against the talking power of money eloquence 
is of no avail. (Auro loquente, nihil pollet 
quaevis oratio.) 


The tongue hath no force when golde speaketh. 

STEFANO GuaAzzo, Civile Conversation, fo. 88. 
(1586) Pettie, tr. 

Man prates, but gold speaks. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 179. (1666) 
Money speaks sense in a language all nations 
understand. 

Apura BERN, The Rover.Pt.ii,act iii,sc.1.(1677) 
Money will say more in one moment than the 
most eloquent lover can in years. 

Henry FIevpinc, The Miser. Act iii. (1733) 
Nothing is more eloquent than ready money. 
(Il n’y a rien plus éloquent que l’argent comp- 
tant.) 

LeRovx, Dictionnatre Comique, i, 431. (1786) 
Money talks. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Tale of a 
Tainted Tenner. (1907) WopEHOUSE, Some- 
thing Fresh. Ch. 3. (1915) etc., etc. 

When money talks it often merely says ‘“Good- 

”? 


UNKNowN, Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack, p. 17. 
(1906) 


8 

He that is of the opinion Money will do every 
Thing may well be suspected of doing every 
Thing for Money. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
When a man says money can do anything, that 
settles it: he hasn’t any. 

E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1923) 
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4 
Be the Business never so painful, you may 
have it done for Money. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 857. (1732) 
Money is a Word that can cut the Gordian Knot. 
Money is the best Bait to fish for Men with. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3437-39. 


5 
Money is the only Monarch. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3441. (1732) 
Money governs the world. 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary: Money. 
(1754) The Germans have the same proverb, 
“Geld regiert die Welt.” 

Money is the most important thing in the world. 

BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara: Preface.(1995) 


6 
But briefe to bee, what can you craue, 
That now for gold you may not have? 

Tuomas HowELtL, Detises (1906), p. 54. (1581) 

That “every thing may be had for moncy,” is no 
less ancient than true. 

FRANCIS GROSE, ed., The Antiquarian Repost- 
tory, li, 395. (1775) 

Ready money will buy any thing in stock. (Hsien 
ch‘ien mai hsien ‘huo.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 199. 
(1875) The Germans say, “Geld ist heutzu- 
tage Alles feil” (Money buys everything 
nowadays). 

Certainly there are lots of things in life that 
money won’t buy, but it’s νοῦν funny — 
Have you ever tried to buy them without money ? 

ΟΟΡΕΝ Nasu, The Terrible People. (1933) 


7 
Moyen [interest] does mickle, but money does 
more. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 243. (1721) 


8 
Tis that [money] which makes the por boy! 
(as the proverb says). 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, p. 305. (1692) 
Money will make the Pot boil, tho’ the Devil 
[spit] in the Fire. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3449. (1732) 


9 
Money is power—power for bread, and power 
for tinsel. 

T. T. Lynca, Self-Improvement Ch. 5. (1853) 


10 
The picklock that never fails. 
PuHILip MASSINGER, The Unnaturall Combat 
Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1619) Referring to money 


11 

Whoever has money, sails in a fair wind. 
(Quisquis habet nummos, secura navigat 
aura.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 137. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Wish for what you please, with money about you, 
and it will come. (Quod vis, nummis praesenti- 
bus opta, et veniet.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 137. 


12 
What disease is so desperate which mony may 
not medicine? what wound so deadly which 
coin can not cure? 

Grorce Perriz, Petite Pallace, p. 90. (1576) 
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Pecunia praesens, medicamen est praesentaneum: 
Redie money, redie medicine. 

Joun ConyBeare,Adagia. (c. 1580) In John 

Conybeare (1905), p. 46. 
Ready money is a ready medicine. 

RANDLE CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Argent. (1611) 
GrorceE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 
1036. (1640) 

Money carries medicine to the stomach and the 
chest. (Argent porte médicine A TVestomac et 
poitrine.) 

Gasriet Meunier, Trésor des Sentences. (1617) 
The modern form is, “Argent comptant porte 
medicine” (Ready money brings medicine), 
“Cash cures all diseases.” 

Like Heav’n, it hears the orphans’ cries, 
And wipes the tears from widows’ eyes. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. 6. (1727) 

Money is sweet balm; it heals all wounds. 

BurcKHarotT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 272. (1817) 


1 
Ye immortal gods, doesn’t money count! (Di 
immortales, obsecro, aurum quid valet.) 
Pravutus, Aulularia, 1. 266. (c. 210 B.C.) 
That’s what money does. (Argentum hoc facit.) 
Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 857. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Lord, lord, To see what money can do! 
Joun Wesster, The Devil’s Law-Case. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1623) 
Money will do anything. 
Tromas Draxg, Bibliotheca, p. 131. (1633) 
What cannot gold do? 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 221. (1639) 
It is pretty to see what money will do. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 21 March, 1667. 
What will not money do? 
Wrttram Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
892. (1681) 
What is not to be done with money. 
Mateo ALEMAN, Guzman de Alfarache, i, 13. 
(tr. 1708) 


2 
Money is the ruling principle of all things. 
(Pecunia una regimen est rerum omnium. ) 

Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.506.(c.43 B.C.) 
All things—worth, repute, honour, things divine 
and human—are slaves to the beauty of money, 
and he who has made his ‘pile’ will be famous, 
brave, and just. (Omnis enim res, | virtus, fama, 
decus, divina humanaque pulchris | divitiis par- 
ent; quas qui construxerit ille | clarus erit, fortis, 
iustus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 94. (35 B.C.) 
Salomon seith: that “alle thinges obeyen to 
moneye.” 

CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 49. (c. 1387) 
All things obey money. (Pecuniae obediunt 
omnia.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii, No. 87. 
(1523) Usually rendered, “Money masters all 
things.” Erasmus devotes an entire page to 
citations of variations of this proverb from 
the works of various writers. Horace’s refer- 
ence is to “Regina pecunia” (Queen Money). 
Included by Taverner, Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 15 (1550), with the rendering, 
“Unto money be all thynges obedyent.” 
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Money ruleth al things. (I] danaro ogni cosa.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 18. (1578) 
The Spanish form is, “Todas las cosas obede- 
cen a la pecunia” (All things are obedient 
to money); the Portuguese, “Dinheiro he a 
medida de todas as cousas” (Money is the 
measure of al! things). 
The old saying, that money does all things, is not 
much wide of the truth. 
L’EstrRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, p. 359. (1692) 


3 
Money is that art which hath turned up 
trump. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1678) 
Money is the Ace of Trumps. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3438. (1732) 


4 
Money makes the mare to goe. 

James SaAnForp, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
213. (1572) DyKes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. 
(1709) Foote, The Author. Act i. (1757) 
Tver, The Contrast. Act i. (1787) MALKIN, 
tr., Gil Blas. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1809) ῬΌΚΌΟΝ, 
Folk of Furry Farm. Ch. 3. (1914) etc., ete. 

Money makes the horses runne. (I denari fanno 
correre i cavalli.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 30. (1578) The 
Spanish form is, “Por dinaro bayla el perro” 
(The dog dances for moncy). 

Money ... makes... the olde mare trot, and 
the young tit amble. 

Nicnocas Breton, Works, ii, 1,7. (1605) 

Money makes the old wife trot. 

Unknown, Merry Drollery, Ὁ. 117. (1691) 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 3433 (1732), ex- 
pands this to, “Money, as well as Need, 
makes the old Wife trot.” See under NEEb. 

Money makes the old wife trot, and makes the 
mare to go. 


Unknown, Money Masters All Things. (1698) 
5 


With money one may command devils; with- 
out it, one cannot even summon a man. (Yu 
ch‘ien shih té kuei tung; wu ch‘ien ‘huan pu 
té jén lai.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2687. (1875) 


€ 

Of evils current upon earth, the worst is 
money. It is money that sacks cities, and 
drives men forth from hearth and home; 
warps and seduces native innocence, and 
breeds a habit of dishonesty. (οὐδὲν γὰρ 
ἀνθρώποισιν οἷον ἄργυρος | κακὸν νόμισμ᾽ ἔβλαστε.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 295. (ς. 441 B.C.) 

There is no fortress so strong that money cannot 
take it. (Nihil tam munitum, quod non expug- 
Nari pecunia possit.) 


Ξ Cicero, In Verrem. No. i, sec. 2. (70 B.C.) 


Money makes mastery. 
Unknown, Liberalitie and Prodigalitie. Act i, 
sc. 5. (1602) 
This masters money, though money masters all 
things. 
Unxnown, The Loyal Garland, p. 42. (1686) 


MONEY 


IV—Money: Use It or Lose It 


I never saw them put their money to any 
use except to count it. (πρὸς οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἣ τὸ 
ἀριθμεῖν χρωμένους dpav.) 

AnacuarsIs, of the Greeks. (c. 600 8.c.) As 

quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 78F. 

There was one that found a great mass of money 
digging under ground in his grandfather’s house: 
and being somewhat doubtful of the case, signified 
it to the emperor that he had found such treasure. 
The emperor made a rescript thus: “Use it.” He 
writ back again that the sum was greater than his 
estate or condition could use. The emperor writ 
a new rescript thus: “Abuse it.” 

FRANCIS BACON, A pophthegms. No. 177. (1625) 
2 «“ 


Couetous vsurers . . . like vnto greate stink- 
yng mucke medin hilles, whiche neuer doe 
pleasure vnto the Lande... vntill their 
heapes are caste abroade to the profite of 
many. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence, p. 9. (1564) 
I have lived 
Like an unsavoury muck-hill to myself, 
Yet now my gathered heaps being spread abroad, 
Shall turn to better and more fruitful uses. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act iii, sc. 8. (1599) 
Money is like muck, not good except it be spread. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions and 
Troubles. (1612) 
Mr. Bettenham . . . used to say, that riches were 
like muck; when it lay in a heap it gave but a 
stench ... ; but when it was spread upon the 
ground, then it was cause of much fruit. 
Francis Bacon, A pophthegms. No. 252. (1625) 
Riches like muck which stinks in a heap, but 
spread abroad, maketh the earth fruitful. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 
Money, like Dung, does no Good till ’tis spread. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3444. (1732) 


3 
Money is like an arm or a leg—use it or 
lose it. 
Henry Forp, Interview, N. Y. Times, 8 Nov., 
1931. 


Why is fortune mine, if I may not use it? 
(Quo mihi fortunam, si non conceditur uti?) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5. 1. 12. (20 B.c.) 
Surely use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible stone. 
GeEorGE Hersert, The Church-Porch. St. 26. 
(a. 1633) 
5 
The use of money is all the advantage there 
is in having money. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Alma- 
nack, 1737. 
Money isn’t worth a thing except to use in buy- 
ing something. 
E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
guito, Ὁ. 14. (1943) 
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6 
It is better that money should be moving. 
WILLIAM DE Marcu#, Lord Treasurer to Edward 
I, when he seized the wealth laid up in the 
monasteries. (c. 1270) See CAMDEN, Remains, 
p. 284. 


7 

Blest is the man who has both money and 
sense, 

For he employs the money well for what he 
should. 

(μακάριος ὅστις οὐσίαν Kal νοῦν ἔχει" 

χρῆται γὰρ οὗτος εἰς ἅ δεῖ ταύτῃ καλῶς.) 

MENANDER, The Bridal Manager, 114K. (c. 300 

B.c.) The first line quoted by PLUTARCH, 
Moralia, 34C. 

In investing money the amount of interest you 

want should depend on whether you want to eat 

well or sleep well. 


J. K. Mortey, Some Things 1 Believe. (1937) 
8 


Why do you need money, if you can not use 
it? (Quid tibi pecunia opus est, si uti non 
potes? ) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae.No.618.(c.43 B.C.) 
9 
It is not a custom with me to keep money to 
look at. 

Grorce Wasnincton, Letter to J. P. Custis, 

Jan., 1780. 


MONK 
10 


Just as a fish without water is without life, 
so is a monk without a monastery. (Sicut 
pisces sine aqua caret vita, ita sine monasterio 
monachus. ) 

SAINT ATHANASIUS. (c. A.D. 370) The attribu- 
tion is in a Greek Life of Saint Anthony. 
The saying has also been attributed to Pope 
EvuGENIuS. See SoZOMAN, Ecclestastical His- 
tory, bk. i, ch. 13; SKeEat, Early English 
Proverbs, p. 89. 

Thei weren out of ther cloistre as fishis withouten 
water. 

Joun Wyc.ir, Gospel Sermons. (c. 1380) 
Works (Arnold), ii, 15. 

A monk, whan he is cloistcrles, 
Is lykned til a fish that is waterles. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 179 
(c. 1386) 

A monk in the cloister is not worth two eggs, 
but when outside he is well worth thirty. (Mo- 
nachus in claustro non valet oua dua, sed quando 
est extra, bien valet triginta.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1534) 


11 
What the ant collects in the course of a whole 
year, the monk eats up in one night, 


BurckuHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No, 80. (1817) 
12 


Despair makes the monk. (Desperatio facit 
monachum. ) 
Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. 
iii, sec. 4, mem. 2, subs. 3. (1721) Quoted. 


1620 ΜΟΝΚ 


1 
He that cannot do better must be a monk. 
James DoucLas, ΝΊΝΤΗ Ear ΟΕ DOUGLAS, on 
being condemned to spending his last years 
in the abbey of Lindores. (1484) See Scott, 
Tales of a Grandfather. Ch. 21. 


2 

Obseruant Friers spare theyr owne, and eate 

that which is other mens. (Frati osseruanti 

sparagnano il suo, e mangiono quel d’altrui.) 
Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 


3 
It was the friar of orders grey, 
As he forth walked on his way. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 1, 
148. (1594) A scrap of an old ballad, whose 
fragments were afterwards put together under 
the title, Zhe Friar of Orders Gray, by 
Bishop THomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. Ser. i, bk. ii, No. 18. (1765) 
It begins: 

It was a friar of orders gray 

Walkt forth to tell his beades. 
What baron or squire or knight of the shire 
Lives half so well as a holy friar? 

Joun O’Keerre, The Friar of Orders Grey. (c. 
1790) 

4 


It is a common proverb to this day, to give 
a man the monk, when they would express the 
doing unto one a mischief. (Encores est le 
prouerbe en vsaige, de bailler le moyne a 
quelcun. ) 

RaBELAls, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 45. (1534) 
i was grown to a common proverb, A friar, a 
lar, 

Jonn Trapp, Commentary, 1 Timothy, tv, 2. 

(1647) 

5 
The monastery faces the nunnery; there’s 
nothing in it—and yet perhaps there is. (Nan 
séng ssii tui cho nu séng ssi; mu shih yeh yu 
shih.) 

WILLIAM ScarsBorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 


2383. (1875) 
6 


Dress and tonsure profit little; but change of 
heart and perfect mortification of the passions 
make a true monk. (Habitus et tonsura modi- 
cum confert, sed mutatio morum, et integra 
mortificatio passionum verum faciunt re- 
ligiosum. ) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 17. (c. 1420) 
Cucullus non facit monachum. (The hood makes 
not the monk.) 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 62. (1599) 
See under APPEARANCE. 


7 
A vagrant Monk ne’er spoke well of his Con- 
vent. 


GIOVANNI TorRiano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 156. 


(1666) 
A runaway monk never praises his convent. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.299.(1855) 


MONUMENT 


MONKEY, see Ape 
MONUMENT 
See also Tomb 


8 

I would much rather have men ask why I 
have no statue than why I have one. (μᾶλλον 
yap βούλομαι ζητεῖσθαι, διὰ τί μον ἀνδριὰς ov 
κεῖται ἣ διὰ τί κεῖται.) 

Marcus Caro, when some one expressed amaze- 
ment that many men of no fame had statues, 
while Cato had none. (c. 160 B.c.) See 
Prutarcy, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 19, sec. 4. 

The erection of a monument is superfluous; our 
memory will endure if our lives have deserved 
it. (Impensa monumenti supervacua est ; memoria 
nostri durabit, si vita meruimus.) 

Pirny THE YouNGER, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis. 19, 
sec, 3. (A.D. 98) 

Those only deserve a monument who do not 
need one. 

Witriam = Hazitt, Characteristics. No. 388. 
(1823) 

No man who needs a monument ever ought to 
have one. 

HAWTHORNE, English Note-Books: 12 Nov.., 
1857, Westminster Abbey. 


9 
I fly from lip to lip, living in the mouths of 
men. (Volito vivus per ora virum. ) 
ENNIUvS, Epitaph. (169 B.c.) See Cicero, Tus- 
culanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, ch. 15. sec. 
34. 
I have reared a monument more enduring than 
bronze and loftier than the royal pyramids. 
(Exegi monumentum aere perennius | regalique 
situ pyramidum altius.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 30, I. 1. (23 B.c.) 
The most lasting Monuments are doubtless the 
Paper-Monuments. 


THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4673. (1732) 
10 


The monuments of noble men are their virtues. 
(γενναίων δ᾽ ἀρεταὶ πόνων | τοῖς θανοῦσιν ἄγαλμα.) 
Euripipes, The Madness of Hercules, |. 357. 


(c. 420 B.C.) 
11 


To this man a statue of gold should be set 
up. (Huic decet statuam statui ex auro.) 
Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 640. (c. 190 B.C.) 
I will raise her statue in pure gold. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v, 3, 299 
(1595) 


12 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 5, 203. 
(1595) 


13 

If you would see his monument, look around. 

(Si monumentum requiris circumspice. ) 

CHRISTOPHER WREN, Epitaph, for his father, 

Sir Christopher Wren, inscribed on the 
latter’s tomb in St. Paul’s cathedral, London. 
(1723) Horace Smith remarked that the Jine 
would be equally applicable to a physician 
buried in a graveyard. 


ΜΟΟΝ 


ΜΟΟΝ 


1621 


ΜΟΟΝ 


1 
The eye of night. (νυκτὸς ὀφθαλμός.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 390. (467 
B.C.) 


2 
The Harvest-moon is also used to denote the 
month in which harvest is usually collected. 
Joun Brapy, Clavts Calendaria, i, 55. (1812) 
An October moon is called the “hunter’s moon.” 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 58. (1846) 
The broad bright hunter’s moon. 
KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 5. (1855) 


3 
Doth the moon care for the barking of a dog? 

RosBEert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 7. (1621) A rendering 
of the Latin proverb, ‘“Latrantem curatne 
alta Diana canem?” (Does the lofty Diana 
care about the dog barking at her?) 

We should in that but bark against the moon 

Hrywoon AND Rowtey, Fortune by Land and 
Sea. Act i, sc. 1. (1655) 

Believers resemble the moon, which emerges from 
lier eclipse by keeping her motion; and ceases 
not to shine because the dogs bark at her. 

SECKER, The Nonesuch Professor. Ch. 2. (1660) 

To keep the moon safe from the wolves (Garder 
la lune des loups.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii. (1534) The French 
also say, “Dieu garde le lune des loups” 
(God guards the moon from the wolves) 

But thou, as blynde Bayarde, berkest at the mone. 
Wricnt, ed., Political Poems, ii, 53. (1401) 
They playe as the dogge doeth yt barketh at the 

moon all nyght. 
Ropert WHITINTON, Vulgaria, Ὁ 72. (1520) 
This dogge barketh agaynste the moone. 

πᾶν PArscrAVE, Dictionary, p. 443. (1530) 
Eager Wolues bark at ye Moone, though they 
cannot reach it. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 386. (1580) 

The moon does not heed the barking of dogs. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 208 (1678) 


4 
If the moon be with thee, what needest thou 
care about the stars? 
Burcknarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 4. (1817) 
Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 
Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 
Byron, We'll Go No More A-Roving. (c.1815) 
5 
To wexe and wane, . as dooth the faire 
whyte moon. 
Cuaucer, The Hous of Fame. Bk. iii, 1. 1026. 
(c. 1384) 
The silver moon. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 30. 
(1595) 
Pale ports ο᾽ the moon. 


Francis THompeson, The Hound of Heaven, }. 


29. (1897) 


6 
Quod Pandarus, “thou hast a ful gret care 
Lest that the cherl may falle out of the mone!” 


CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 
1023. (c. 1380) The old fable was that a 
man who desecrated the Sabbath by burn- 
ing brush was banished to the moon, and the 
spots on the moon’s face were supposed to 
represent the man committing the irreligious 
act. 

We have, however, an old, very old proverb . . 
to wit: “Have a care lest the chur] fall out of the 
moon.” 

MIcHAEL DENHAM, ed., The Denham Tracts, 
li, 57. (c. 1850) 

A man which stale [stole] sumtyme a birthan 
of thornis war sett in the moone there forte 
abide for euere. 

REGINALD Pecock, The Repressor of Over 
Much Blaming of the Clergy. Bk. ii, ch. 4. 
(c. 1449) 

As farre from her thought as the man that the 
rude people saie is in the moone. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle of Richard 111,0. 37. 
(a. 1548) 

Yet still she is the moon, and I the man. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 215 
(1595) 

The Woman in the Moon. 

Joun Lyty. Title of play. (1596) Then some- 
one discovered that the spots on the moon 
really seemed to represent a woman, with 
long hair flowing back over her shoulders 

Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Act v, 1. 249. (1596) 

He’d no more right to our money than the man in 
the moon. 

FANNY Burney, Evelina. Bk. i, p. 202. (1778) 

Mv Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon. 
, JAMES THORNTON. Title of popular song.(1892) 


And hail their queen, fair regent of the night. 
ErRASMUS Darwin, The Botanic Garden. Pt i. 
canto ii, I. 90. (1791) 
Now Cynthia, nam’d, fair regent of the Night. 
Jonn Gay, Trivia. Bk. iii, }. 4. (1716) 
The moon (sweet regent of the sky). 


2 W. J. MIcKLe, Cumnor Hall. (a. 1788) 


A new moon soon seen is long thought of. 
MIcHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 2. (1846) 

An old moon in a mist is worth gold in a kist, 

But a new moon’s mist will never lack thirst 
Dyer, English Folk-Lore, p. 41. (1878) 


9 
He was a mere child in the world, but he didn't 
cry for the moon. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 6. (1852) To cry 
for something impossible to get. 
I might as well wish for the moon. 
sr HCRERAY Lovell the Widower. Ch. 5. (1860) 


Where the Sunne shineth, the Moone hath 
nought to doe. 
THomaS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 128. (1616) 
The moon’s not seen where the sun shines. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 178. (1678) 


1622 ΜΟΟΝ 


4 
They would make men believe . . . that the 
moon is made of green cheese. 

Joun Faritn, A Pistle to the Christen Reader. 

Works (1573), p. 105/1. (1529) 
With this pleasaunt mery toye, he . . . made his 
frendes beleue the moone to be made of a grene 
chese. 

Nicocas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 

(1877), p. 193. (1542) 

Ye set circumquakues [circumlocutions] to make 
me beleue 

Or thinke, that the moone is made of a greene 
cheese. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
They make them beleeve, according to the Prov- 
erbe, that gloe wormes are lanternes, and that 
the Moone is made of a greene Cheese. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 76. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

He wald gar a man trow that the moon is made 
of green cheis, or that the cat took the heron 
{herring}. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (c. 

1595) Of false persons. 

(Wee say of such an Idiot) hee thinkes the Moone 
is made of greene cheese. 

RANDLE CotTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Arain. (1611) 
Writing a great book, .. . in which he proved 
that the moon was made of green cheese. 

KincsLey, The Water Babies. Ch. 4. (1863) 
The saying, “The moon is made of green cheese,” 
refers not to cheese that is green with age, but 
cheese that is green in the sense of not matured, 
since the moon, being new every month, never 
gets beyond the unripe stage. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 267. (1902) 


2 
He needs to stand on tiptoes that hopes to 
touch the moon. 
THOMAS Futter, The Holy State: Of Expecting 
Preferment. (1642) 
He opens his hand to grasp the moon in heaven; 
He plunges into the sea to seize leviathan. 
(Shu shou chiu cho t‘ien shang yiih; 
ju shui néng ch‘in ‘hai chung ao.) 
᾿ SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.130.(1875) 


The Moon is a Moon still, whether it shine or 
not. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4654. (1732) 
4 A Saturday’s Moon, 
If it comes once in seven Years, it comes too 
soon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6491. (1732) 
A Saturday’s moon, 
Come when it will, it comes too soon. 
MicHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1846) 
Sometimes given as “Friday's moon.” 
A Saturday or a Sunday moon, 
Comes once in seven years too soon. 
Notes and Queries, iii, v, 209. (1864) 
We have a local antipathy to a Saturday new 
and a Sunday full moon... . Saturday’s new 
and Sunday’s full, Was never fine, nor never 
wool [will]. 
Epwarp Moos, Suffolk Words, Ὁ. 494, (1823) 


MOON 


On Saturday new, on Sunday full, 
Was never good and never wool. 
Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 417. (1830) 
A Saturday’s change brings the boat to the door; 
But a Sunday’s change brings it upon t’ mid floor. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 18. (1846) 
A Saturday’s moon and a Sunday’s prime 
Never brought good in any man’s time. 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, Notes on the Folk Lore 
of the Northern Counties, p. 114. (1879) 


5 
Feare may force a man to cast beyonde the 
moone. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 
To indulge in wild conjectures, or extravagant 
ambitions. 

In loue I cast beyond the moone. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 

I will not cast beyonde the moone, for that in all 
things I know there must be a meane. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England, p. 389 

But, oh! I talk of things impossible, 
And cast beyond the moon. 

THomas HrEywoop, A Woman Killed With 

Kindness. Act iv, sc. 5. (1607) 
6 
When the new moon lies on her back, 
She sucks the wet into her lap. 

RicHArpD INWARDS, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 82. (1893) 
There are scores of other weather proverbs 
about the moon, most of them of only local 
interest. See INWARDS. 


7 
The sky-full of stars depends on the one 
Moon. 
ARTHUR E. MOULE, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
(DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 327 
1872) 


8 
Ere hee bee come to the full Midsommer 
Moone, and raging Calentura of his wretched- 
ness. 
Tuomas Naswek. Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden. Works (Grosart), iii. §5 (1596) 
Why, this is very midsummer madness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 62. (1599) 
Tis Midsummer moon with you, i.e. you are 
mad. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 214. (1670) 
Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 2974. (1732) 
What’s this Midsummer-Moon ? Is all the World 

gone a madding? 
DrypveNn, Amphitryvon. Act iv. (1691) 


9 
Yf they saye the mone is blewe, 
We muct beleve that it is true. 
Roy AND BarLow, Rede Me and Be Not Wrothe 
(Arber), p. 114. (1528) 
She would have trickes (once in a moone) to put 
the diuell out of his wits. 
DEKKER, A Knight’s Conjuring, p. 25. (1607) 
That indefinite period known as a “blue moon.” 
EDMUND YArtES, Wrecked in Port. Ch.22.(1869) 
A fruit pasty once in a blue moon. 
Miss Brappon, Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
Ch. 24. (1876) 


MOONSHINE 


1 
The moon may be saved with a broken drum. 
(P‘o p‘o ku chiu chiu yiieh. ) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2003. (1875) 


2 
Under an inconstant moon. (Per incertam 
lunam. ) 
VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 270. (19 B.C.) 
O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,2,109.(1595) 


: MOONSHINE 


Our dissensions are about Moone-shine. 
BisHoP WILLIAM BEDELL, Letters, ii, 49. (1624) 
About nothing. : 
Their ... delectable morsels will melt into 
moonshines. 
RICHARD FRANCK, Northern Memoirs, p. 33. 
(1658) 
I found the whole affair . 
shine. 
: Basi HALt, Patchwork. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1841) 


. . a matter of moon- 


Moone-shine i’ th’ mustard pot. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 68. (1639) 
Thou shalt have moonshine i’ th’ mustard-pot 
for it, i.e. nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 


5 
The Moone shine 1’ th’ water-pot. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 154. (1639) 
“To run about moonshine in a can,” to be em- 
ployed in no useful purpose. 

WILLIAM Carr, The Dialect of Craven, i, 329. 

(1828) 


6 
The white brandy smuggled on the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex called Moonshine. 
FRANCIS GROSE, Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue. (1785) 
Moon-light, moon-shine, smuggled whiskey. 
J. T. Brockett, A Glossary of North Country 
Words. (1829) 


For moone shyne in the water. Pour une chose 
de riens. [For nothing. ] 
PaLsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 865. (1530) 
Farewell (quoth I), i will as soone be hylt 
As waite againe for the mooneshine in the water. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now request’st but moonshine in the water. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 209. 
(1595) 
I care little about that nonsense—it’s a’ moonshine 
in water—waste threads and thrums, as we say. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1817) 
He will not break his heart for any moon in the 
water, 
T. L. Peacock, Gryll Grange. Ch. 4. (1861) 


8 
To give one a mouthful of moonshine. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 208. (1678) 
A matter or mouthful of moonshine, a trifle, 
nothing. 
Grose, Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue.(1785) 
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MORALITY 
See also Manners and Morals 


9 
Swim with the tide, so as not to offend others. 

ConrFucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) As quoted 

by CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 7. 
Morality: walking like others upon the path. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 10. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Giles, tr. That is, going with the crowd. 

In common parlance, ‘moral,’ ‘honorable,’ means 
merely that which is held in popular esteem. (Ut 
enim consuetudo loquitur, id solum dicitur hones- 
tum quod est popular fama gloriosum.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 16. 

Modern morality consists in accepting the stand- 
ards of one’s age. 

Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
6. (1891) 

You know what our newspaper is, bloody patriotic 
as long as it helps our circulation, all the dirt 
we can get, and a high moral tone. 

SOMERSET MAvuGHAM, Christmas Holiday. 
(1939) Eric Partripce, Dictionary of 
Clichés: High, says the phrase ‘“‘a high moral 
tone” has been a banality since the begin- 
ning of the century. 

10 

There is no place in the highest heavens above 
nor in the deepest waters below where the 
moral law does not reign. 

ConFucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) Ku Hung 
Ming, tr., p. 24. 

Two things fill the mind with ever new and in- 
creasing admiration and awe, the oftener and the 
more steadily we reflect on them: the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within. (Der 
bestirnte Himmel uber mir, und das moralische 
Gesetz in mir.) 

IMMANUEL Kant, Kritik der Praktischen Ver- 
nunft: Beschluss, opening words. (1871) The 
translation is by T. K. ΑΒΒΟΤΊ, Kant’s Theory 
of Ethics, p. 260. 

11 
Whate’er the story be, the moral’s true. 

DrypDeEN, University of Oxford: Prologue.(1673) 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Vanity of Human 

Wishes, 1. 222. (1748) 
There’s ἃ moral in everything. 

Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 2. (1848) 
“Tut, tut, Child!” said the Duchess. “Every 
thing’s got a moral, if only you can find it.” 

Lewis Carroty (C, L. Dopcson), Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 9. (1865) 


12 
Morality is weakness of the brain. (La morale 
est la faiblesse de la cervelle.) 

ARTHUR Rimsaup, Une Satson en Enfer. Ch. 5. 

(1873) 

Morality is simply the attitude we adopt towards 
people we personally dislike. 

Oscar WILbE, An Ideal Husband. Act ii. (1893) 


13 
What is morality? Gentility. 
SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
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MORNING 


You can draw a line and make other chaps toe it. 
That’s what I call morality. 
SHaw, Misalliance, p. 33. (1910) 
Moral indignation is jealousy with a halo. 
H. G. Wetts, The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. 
Ch. ix, sec. 2. (1914) 


1 

There is no such thing as sliding up hill. In 

morals the only sliders are backsliders. 
TuHoreau, Slavery in Massachusetts. (1854) 


MORNING 
See also Dawn 


2 
No time for mirth, no time for laughter, 
The cold gray dawn of the morning after. 
GeorGE ApE, Remorse, from The Sultan of 
Sulu. (1902) See DRUNKENNESS: THE 
Morninc AFTER. 


Aurora [morning] is a friend to the muses. 
(Aurora Musis amica.) 
Erasmus, Letter, to Christian Northoff. (1497) 
First printed in his Colloquia: De Natione 
Studi. (1518) 


4 
In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it 
were even! and at even thou shalt say, Would 
God it were morning! 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxviii, 67. (c. 

650 B.C.) 

The proverb, may Morn be born from her mother 
Night! (ἡ παροιμία, | ἕως γένοιτο μητρὸς εὐφρόνης 
πάρα.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 264. (458 B.C.) 


5 
The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn. 
Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard, |. 17. (1750) 
The fresh air of incense-breathing morn. 
WorpswortH, Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Pt. iii, 
No. 40. (1822) 
On such an occasion as this, 
All time and nonsense scorning, 
Nothing shall come amiss, 
And we won't go home till morning. 
Joun B. Bucxstone, Billy Taylor. Act i, sc. 2. 
(c. 1840) 


As the prouerbe is, That by the morning it 
may be gathered how all the day will proue 
after. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation, fo. 142. 
(1586) Pettie, tr. 
Cloudy mornings may turn to clear evenings. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1678) Ray 
adds the line from Horace, “Non si male 
nunc, et olim | sic erit” (If things look badly 
today, they may look better tomorrow). 
A foul Morn may turn to a fair Day. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 115. (1732) 
A misty Morning may have a fine Day. 
᾿ THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 327. (1732) 


In the morning mountains, in the evening 
fountains. 
Hearsert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 475. (1640) 


The morn to the mountain, The evening to the 
fountain. 

MicuaeEt DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1846) 
8 
The evening praises the day, and the morn- 
ing a frost. 

HeErserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 637. (1640) 


9 
The morning, look you, furthers a man on his 
road, and furthers him too in his work. (74s 
τοι προφέρει μὲν ὁδοῦ, προφέρει δὲ καὶ ἔργον.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 579. (c. 800 B. α.) 
All the speed is in the morning. 
ALICE Harvey, as quoted by her son, GABRIEL 
Harvey, Commonplace Book. (c. 1600) 
‘The morning has gold in its mouth.’ ... The 
earlier hours given to toil will yield larger and 
more genial returns than the later. 
R. C. TrRENcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ch. 
5. (1853) Trench is citing an old German 
proverb, “Morgenstund’ hat Gold im Mund.” 
There are a number of earlier forms, “Die 
Morgenstundt hat die Arbeyt im Mundt” 
(The morning has industry in its mouth) ; 
“Die Morgenstund’ hat das Brod im Mund” 
(The morning has bread in its mouth). 
“Morning has gold in its mouth” emerges 
after a century or more as the preferred 
form. Some commentators have thought that 
an etymological pun was involved: “Aurora 
quia habet aurum in ore,” but this was prob- 
ably invented long after the proverb had 
come into existence. The French ἅν, 
“Travail d’aurore améne !’or” (Work in the 
morning brings in the gold), or “Heure du 
matin, heure du gain.” 
The first hour of the morning is the rudder of the 
day. 
HENRY Warpd- BEECHER, Proverbs 
Plymouth Pulpit p. 7. (1887) 


from 


10 

Tis always morning somewhere in the world. 
R. H. Horne, Orion. Bk. iii, can. 2. (1843) 

’Tis always morning somewhere. 

LonGFELLOW, The Birds of Killingworth. St. 

16. (1863) 
1 
The morning sun has now smiled upon the 
roofs. (Matutinus sol tectis arrisit.) 

PetTronivus, Fragments. Frag. 5. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

Day, peeping in the East, made the Sky turn from 
Black to Red, like a boiling lobster. 

PetER Motrevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 8. 
(1703) An interpolation by Motteux. Rabe- 
lais has simply, “Au poinct du jour.” 

The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
BuTt_er, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto 2, 1. 29. (1663) 


12 
Till the morn’s morning [i. 6. tomorrow morn- 
ing |. 
WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 11. (1816) 
{He] will be here betimes the morn’s morning. 
Joun Gatt, Sir Andrew Wylie. Ch. 60. (1822) 
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MORON 


1 
You’ve got the booby prize. (ἔλαχες τὸ M.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia. (1523) Quoting an old Greek 
~ proverb. The Greek word for stupidity was 
μυρός, from which the Latin morio (an ar- 
rant fool), and the English “moron.” The 
play in the proverb is upon its first letter. 
Coriantor was the son of Moron. And Moron was 
the son of Ethem. 
Book of Mormon: Ether, i, 7-8. (1830) 
I don’t know what a moron is, 
And I don’t give a damn. 
I’m thankful that I am not one— 
My God! perhaps I am. 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, The Great Economic 
Paradox. Harper’s Magazine, May, 1932. 


: MORTALITY 


Esteem not mortal things over much. 
(γέγνωσκε τἀνθρώπεια μὴ σέβειν ἄγαν.) 
Aescuy Lvs, Niobe. Frag. 80, Smyth. PLUTARCH, 
On Banishment, x, 603A. 


3 
Singly they are mortal; collectively they are 
immortal. (Singillatim mortales; cunctim per- 
petui.) 

Apu.etus, De Deo Socratis. (c. Α.Ὁ. 155) 


An everlasting law is made, 
That all things born shall fade. 
(Constat aeterna positumque lege est 
Ut constet genitum nihil. ) 
Boetnuius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. ii, 
ch. 3. (A.D. 524) 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 
Str Francis Bacon, The World. Sometimes 
wrongly attributed to Sir Henry Wotton. 


Grasse and hay, we are all mortall. 
RICHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimztes, Ὁ. 73. (1631) 
Grass and hay, we are mortal, let’s live till we die. 
TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 277. (1666) 


6 

Vn-knowe perfitly to any mortal man. 
CuHavcer, Astrolabe: Prologue. (c. 1391) 

No mortall man might ascend the Seat. 
SAMUEL Purcuas, Pilgrimage, Ὁ. 355. (1613) 

For what wears out the life of mortal men? 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, The Scholar Gypsy. (1853) 


7 
Remember that thou art mortal. (μέμνησ᾽ ὅτι 
θνητὸς ὑπάρχεις.) 

PHOCYLIDES, Sententiae. No. 109. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Each body is mortal. (Omne corpus mortale sit.) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii, 12. (45 B.C.) 
Your lot is mortal. (Sors tua mortalis.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 56. (A.D. 7) 
All that belongs to mortals is mortal. (θνητὰ τὰ 
τῶν θνητῶν.) 

Lucian, Epigram, (ς. a.v. 170) See Greek 

Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 31. 
Well, we are all mortal. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
59. (1508) 
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All men are mortal. 

Tomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 39. (1616) 

A man is known to be mortal by two things, 
Sleep and Lust. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1150. (1640) 
We are all mortal, and each is for himself. (Nous 
sommes tous mortels, et chacun est pour soi.) 

Morrre, L’Ecole des Femmes. Act ii, sc. 5,1. 4. 

(1662) See also DEATH THE INEVITABLE. 


8 
Mortal aims befit mortal men. (97474 θνατοῖσι 
πρέπει. 


Prnpar, Isthmian Odes. Ode ν, 1.16.(ς.476 B.C.) 


9 
There’s nothing serious in mortality. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 98. (1606) 


MOSES 


10 

Holie Moyses; whose ordinary counterfeit 
hauing on either side of the head an eminence, 
or lustre arising somewhat in the form of a 
horne, hath imbouldened a prophane Author 
to style Cuckolds, Parents de Moyse. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Moyse. (1611) 
It should be noted that “Holy Moses!” is 
often used as an expletive. 

A man is said to stand Moses when he has an- 
other man’s bastard child fathered upon him. 

Francis Grose, A Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: Moses. (1796) 


11 

And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood 
in the way, as they came forth from Pharaoh 
(Occurruntque Moysi et Aaron, qui stabant 
ex adverso, egredientibus a Pharaone. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, v, 20. (c. 550 B.C.) 
This is the end of the story of the bricks with- 
out straw, and gave rise to the proverb. 
“Cum duplicantur lateres, venit Moses” 
(When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses 
comes). That is, when the burden becomes 
too heavy to bear, a deliverer appears. Cited 
by Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, Ch. 3. The 
Germans say, “Wenn man dem Volk die 
Ziegel doppelt, so kommt Moses.”? HENDER- 
son, Latin Proverbs, p. 69, cites a number of 
similar English proverbs: “When things are 
at their worst they sometimes mend”; “When 
misery is highest, help is nighest,” etc. DarK- 
EST BEFORE DAWN, See under DAWN. 

Whilst you are fighting (said Panurge) 1 will 
pray God for your victory, after the example of 
the chivalrous Captain Moses, leader of the peo- 
ple of Israel. (Pendant que combaterez, je prieray 
Dieu pour vostre victoire, ἃ l’exemple du cheva- 
leureux capitaine Moses, conducteur du peuple 
israélicque. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 37. (1548) 


12 

Now the man Moses was very meek, above 

all the men which were upon the face of the 

earth. (Erat enim Moyses vir mitissimus 

super omnes homines qui morabantur in terra.) 
Old Testament: Numbers, xii, 3. (c. 550 B.C.) 
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Moses, the meekest man that was in his time 
upon the earth. (Moyse, le plus doulx homme qui 
de son temps feust sus la terre.) 

RaseEvals, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1534) 
The meekness of Moses is better than the strength 
of Samson. 

D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 140. 

(1916) MEEK as MoOsEs, see under MEEKNESS. 


1 
Where was Moses when the candle went out? 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.17.(1884) 
A popular joke of the day. The answer was, 
“In the dark.” This was supposed to be very 
funny. 
Where was Moses when the light went out? 
Where was Moses? What was he about? 
Now, my little man, 
Tell me if you can, 
Where was Moses when the light went out? 
Joun Stamrorp, Where Was Moses When the 
Light Went Out? (c. 1885) 


MOTH 


2 
The fate of the moth in the flame. (τυραύστον 
μόρος.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 288.(c. 450 B.C.) 
Another old Greek proverb is “Rejoicing with 
the moth’s joy” (χάραν πυραύστον χαίρεις), 
as it flutters about the candle which will 
consume it. 

Thus hath the candle sing’d the moth. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 9, 79. 
(1597) 

The moth that dashes into the flame 
And burns, has only itself to blame. 
(Fei o p‘u téng, (Ζῇ shao ch‘i shén.) 

WILLIAM ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

864. (1875) 


3 
There is no clothe so fine but moathes will 
eate it. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 188. (1576) 
The usual proverbial form is, “No cloth too 
fine for moth to devour.” 

Doth not the Moathe eate the finest garment, if 
it be not worne? 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 


MOTHER 


4 

Thou wilt scarce be a man before thy mother. 
BEAUMONT, AND Fretcner, Love's Cure. Act ii, 

sc. 2. (c. 1613) 

He'll be a man before his mother. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 174. (1721) 

Strive still to be a man before your mother. 
Cowper, The Connoisseur. No. 3,Motto.(1754) 

Ye'll be a man before your mother, Jack. 
STEVENSON, The Black Arrow. Ch. 3. (1888) 


5 
What the mother sings to the cradle goes 
all the way down to the grave. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 61. (1887) 
The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom. 
Beecusga. Prov. from Plymouth Pulpit, p. 92. 


What is home without a mother? 
ALICE HAWTHORNE. Title of poem. (c. 1900) 
They say there is no other 
Can take the place of mother. 
BERNARD SHAW, The Admirable Bashville. Act 
i. (1926) Quoting the song. A Hebrew prov- 
erb says, “God could not be everywhere and 
therefore he made mothers.” 
Mother Knows Best. 
EpNA FErsER. Title of story. (1927) A phrase 
which had been familiar for many years. 


6 
And Adam called his wife’s name Eve; be- 
cause she was the mother of all living. (Et 
vocavit Adam nomen uxoris suae, Heva: eo 
quod mater esset cunctorum viventium.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, iii, 20. (c. 550 B.C.) 
“The mother of all living” is repeated in 
BEN Sira, Ecclesiasticus, xl, 1. 


7 
The good mother says not, will you? but gives. 
GeEorGE HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 469. 
(1640) Ray, Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
The wise mother says not “Will youe” but gives. 
Epwarpb FitzGEraLp, Polonius, p. 74. (1852) 


8 
Cease at length to follow thy mother. (Tan- 
dem desine matrem.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 23, 1. 11. (23 B.C.) 
A pitiful mother makes a scald [scabby] head. 

GeorcE HersBertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 649. 

(1640) 

A child may have too much of his mother’s 
blessing. 

JoHun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1678) 
Mother’s Darlings make but milk-sop Heroes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3474.(1732) 
Nothing like mamma’s darling for upsetting a 
coach. 

DisraEL], Tancred. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1847) 
Of me, in our country speech, it used to be said 
that I was “a mother’s bairn.” 

ANDREW LANG, A Monk of Fife. Ch. 1. (1896) 

A spoiled child. 

Spoiled and petted—you might say he had the 
apron-string complex. 

A. R. Bosworth, Full Crash Dive,p.174.(1942) 


9 
Rahel weeping for her children. (Rahel 
plorantis filios suos.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xxxi, 15.(c. 700 B.C.) 

I arose a mother in Israel. (Surgeret mater in 
Israel.) 

Old Testament: Judges, v, 7. (c. 700 Β. 6.) From 
the so-called Song of Deborah, celebrating 
the victory over Sisera. 

The mother who has lost her children is not like 
the woman who weeps for hire. 

BurCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs, No. 607. (1817) 
“Pleureuses” or hired mourners. There is a 
similar well-known Latin phrase, ‘“Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa” (There was standing the 


weeping mother), from the Mass for the 
dead. 


10 
The mother’s breath is ay sweet. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 332. (1721) 
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Mother’s truth Keeps constant youth. (Mutter- 
treu Wird taglich neu.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
31. (1852) The French say, “Tendresse 
maternelle Toujours se renouvelle’ (A 
mother’s love always renews itself). 

1 

You was never far from your mother’s hip. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 370. (1721) 

Your minnie’s [mother’s] milk is no out of your 

nose yet. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 387. 


2 
And she asked me ‘‘How’s your mother? 
Does she know that you are out?” 
THOMAS MarTIN(?), Does Your Mother Know 
You're Out? Published in the London Mir- 
ror, 28 April, 1838, it quickly became a 
slang phrase in both England and America. 
Put into schoolboy Latin as “An bona te 
mater novit abesse domum ?” See Notes and 
Queries. Ser. viii, vol. viii, p. 5. 
Sir, does your mother know that you are out? 
R. H. BarnaM, The Ingoldsby Legends: Mis- 
adventures at Margate. (1842) 
Depend upon it, his mother knows he’s out. 


F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 49. (1850) 
3 


A mother loves the child more than the father 
does, for she knows it’s her own, while he but 
thinks it’s his. (ἔστιν δὲ μήτηρ φιλότεκνος μᾶλλον 
πατρός" | ἡ μὲν γὰρ αὑτῆς οἷδεν ὄνθ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ οἴεται.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.657 K.(¢.300 B.C.) 


4 
The best of mothers. (Optimam matrem.) 
EMPEROR NERO, Watchword, given to the trib- 
une of the guard on the first day of his rule, 
in honor of Nero’s mother, Agrippina. (A. Ὁ. 
54) See Suetonius, Nero, ch. 9 
Men are what their mothers made them. 
EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
There are numberless variations on_ this 
theme. Napoleon Bonaparte is credited with 
saying, “The future destiny of the child is al- 
ways the work of the mother”; John Quincy 
Adams is said to have said, “All that Iam my 
mother made me’; and Abraham Lincoln, 
“All that Iam or hope to be I owe to my an- 
gel mother,” referring, not to his mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, who died when he 
was nine years old, but to his step-mother, 
Sarah Bush (Johnston) Lincoln, a widow 
whom Thomas Lincoln married the year 
after his first wife's death. 
Tell him I said a boy’s best friend is his mother. 
Jupson Puiruips, The Fourteenth Trump, p 
146. (1942) Quoting an old song. 


5 
Simply having children does not make 
mothers. 

Joun A.SueEpp,Salt from My Attic,p.38.(1928) 


6 
Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well? 
My Mother. 
ANN Taytior, Afy Mother. (1804) Quoted by 
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Dicxens, The Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 38. 
(1841) E. V. Lucas, in a note to his edition 
of Ann and Jane Taylor’s poems, says, “It is, 
perhaps, no exaggeration to say that this is 
the best-known English poem.” 

The sweetest sounds to mortals given 

Are heard in Mother, Home, and Heaven. 

WILLIAM GOLDSMITH Brown, Mother, Home, 

Heaven. (c. 1890) 


II—Mother and Daughter 


7 
Like cowe, like calfe. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 21. (1564) 
Like hen, like chicken. 
Puirtip MAssINGER, The City-Madame. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1632) The French say, “He that is 
born of a hen loves to be scratching.” 


8 
If the mare have a bald [white] face, the 
filly will have a blaze [a white mark]. 

JAMES HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
D’UrFEY, Quixote. Pt. iii, act i. (1696) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5596. (1732) There 
are many similar proverbs in all languages. 
The Spanish form is, “Qual el cuervo tel su 
huevo” (As is the crow, so is the egg); the 
Dutch, “The young ravens are beaked like 
the old”; the German, “As the old bird 
sings, so the young ones twitter”; the Japa- 
nese, “The spawn of the frog will become 
frogs”; the Arabian, “As the duck swims, so 
do the ducklings’”’; the Irish, “The young pig 
grunts like the old sow.” See also under HE- 
REDITY. 


9 

Every one that useth proverbs shall use this 
proverb against thee, saying, As is the mother. 
so is her daughter. (Sicut mater, ita et filla 
eius. ) 

Old Testament: Ezekiel, xvi, 44. (c. 600 B.c.) 
This was used against the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, who had turned into evil ways. 

Ewe follows ewe; as the acts of the mother so 
are the acts of the daughter. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 63a. (c. 
450) Genests Rabbah, Ιχχχ, 1, has: “No cow 
is considered a gorer until her calf proves to 
be a kicker,” that is, the mother is judged by 
the character of the daughter. 

An olde prouerbe had long agone be sayde 

That oft ... the mayde 

Or doghter, vnto the mother wyll agre. 
BarcLay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 236. (1509) 

Like father, like son; like mother, like daughter. 

(Saepe solet similis filius esse patri. Et sequitur 

leviter filia matris iter.) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 41. (1545) 
Quoted. The literal translation is, “Oft wont 
is the son to be like the father, while the 
daughter lightly follows her mother’s path.” 

Like mother, like child, they say 
MarryatT, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 23. (1835) 
Like mother like daughter. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 47. (1860) LIKE FATHER LIKE SON, Sé€ 
under FaTaER. 
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a 


‘ 
If the old and trite proverb be true that the 
woman's side is the surer side and that the 
child followeth the womb, . . . the surer part 
is French. 
Henry V, as quoted by Epwarp HAL, Chroni- 
cle (1809), p. 101. (c. 1420) 
The mother’s side Being surer than the father’s. 
Tromas Mippteton, Michaelmas Terme. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1607) 


2 
He that wipes the child’s nose, kisseth the 
mother’s cheek. 

GeorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1030. 
(1640) The Danes say, “Who takes the child 
by the hand, takes the mother by the heart.” 

He that would the daughter win, 
Must with the mother first begin. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 49. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6266. (1732) After 
the German, “Wer die Tochter will ge- 
winnen, Mit der Mutter soll beginnen.” 

Make the young one squeak, and you'll catch the 
old one. 

Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3326.(1732) 

I make presents to the mother, but think of the 
daughter. (Der Mutter schenk’ ich, Die Tochter 
denk’ ich.) 

GoETHE, Spriiche in Reimen. Pt. iii. (c. 1825) 

Praise the child and you make love to the mother. 
να Cossett, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 
4. (1829) Quoted as “an old saying: and it is 
surprising how far it will go.” 
Woo first the mother if you’d win the daughter. 

Austin Dosson, The Story of Rosina. (1877) 

Felipe was wooing the daughter through the 
mother, as men have often done before him. 

H. S. Merriman (Huca 5. Scotr), Tomaso’s 
Fortune. Ch. 9. (1904) 


3 

Take a vine of a good soil, and the daughter 
of a good mother. (Di buona terra to la 
vigna, di buona madre to la figlia.) 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Italian, p. 45. (1813) 
There is a Gaelic proverb, “Choose a good 
mother’s daughter, though her father were 
the devil,” and a Hindu one, “Marry the 
daughter on knowing the mother.” 


4 

A light-heel’d mother makes a heavy-heel’d 
daughter. Because she doth all the work her- 
self, and her daughter the mean while sitting 
idle, contracts a habit of sloth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 53. (1670) 
An olight [nimble] mother makes a sweir [lazy] 
daughter. 

James KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (1721) 
Light-heel’d Mothers make leaden-heel’d Daugh- 
ters. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3214. (1732) 
Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1745. 
The French say, “Mére piteuse fait fille 
tigneuse” (An indulgent mother makes a 
frowsy daughter); the Dutch, “A pitiful 
mother makes a scabby daughter”; the Por- 
tuguese, “Mai agucosa, filha preguicosa” (A 
diligent mother, a lazy daughter). 


MOTHER-IN-LAW 


5 

There be four good mothers who have four 

bad daughters: Truth hath Hatred, Prosperity 

hath Pride, Security hath Peril, and Familiar- 

ity hath Contempt. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) 


She would now and then show herself to be 
her mother’s daughter, kitt after kinde. 

CHRISTOPHER WorpDsworTH, Ecclesiastical Bi- 

ography, ii, 112: Sir Thomas More. (1599) 
She hath a mark after her mother. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 259, (1678) 
The shapeless Mother Bunch, into the fac-simile 
of which she must eventually grow. 

G. J. WHyYtTE-MELVILLE, Market Harborough. 

Ch. 8. (1861) 
All women become like their mothers. That is 
their tragedy. No man does. That’s his. 

Oscar WILDE, The Importance of Being Ear- 

nest. Act i. (1895) 
Goop COW MAY HAVE BAD CALF, see under CALF. 


; MOTHER-IN-LAW 


Being no match for his mother-in-law, he 
turned against his wife. 

Burckuaropt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 628. (1817) 

Finding the actual enemy too powerful, he 
attacks the innocent, 


The mother in law doth not remember that she 
hath been a daughter in law by her lease. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, p. 36. (1659) 
The Mother in Law remembers not, that she was 
a Daughter in Law. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4675.(1732) 


9 

Give up all hope of peace so long as your 
mother-in-law is alive. (Desperanda tibi salva 
concordia socru. ) 

Juvenal, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 231. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
“If you have to choose,” M. Victorien Sardou 
tells us, “between living with your mother-in- 
law and blowing out your brains, don’t hesitate, 
blow out hers.” (“Si tu as A choisir,” nous dit M. 
Victorien Sardou, “entre demurer avec ta belle- 
mére et te briler la cervelle, n’hésite pas, brile- 
la-lui.”) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son fle, Ὁ. 39.(1890) 
However much you dislike your mother-in-law 
you must not set fire to her. 

ERNEST WILD, Recorder of London, to a pris- 

oner brought before him. (c. 1925) 


Happy is she who marries the son of a dead 
mother. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 162. (1721) 
“There is but one good mother-in-law, and she is 
dead.” . . . It exactly corresponds with the Ger- 
man saying, “There is no good mother-in-law but 
she that wears a green gown,” that is, who lies in 
the churchyard. 

J. R. Wise, The New Forest, p. 179. (1863) 
Green turf is a gude mother-in-law. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 99. (1902) 


MOTIVE 


‘ 
The mother in law [shall be divided] against 
her daughter in law, and the daughter in law 
against her mother in law. (πενθερὰ ἐπὶ τὴν 
νύμφην αὐτῆς καὶ νύμφη ἐπὶ τὴν πενθεράν.) 

New Testament: Luke, xii, 53. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Socrus in nurum suam, et nurus 
in socrum suam.” 

It is said that mothers in lawes beare a step- 
mothers hate unto their daughters in lawes. 

RicHarp Hyrpk, tr., Instruction of a Christen 
Woman, (1540) 

Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are a tempest 
and hailstorm. 

Henry G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 455. 
(1855) 

She is well married who has neither mother-in- 
law nor sister-in-law by her husband. 

Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 484. The Ger- 
mans say, “Des Mannes Mutter ist der Frau 
Teufel” (The husband’s mother is the wife’s 
devil’; the Scots, “The gudeman’s mither is 
aye in the gudewife’s gait [way].” 


Never rely on the glory of the morning or 
on the smile of your mother-in-law. 
J. W. R. Scott, Foundations of Japan, p. 121. 
(1922) Quoted as a proverb. 


People have made themselves believe that all 

mothers-in-law are harsh. (Ita animum in- 

duxerunt socrus omnis esse iniquas.) 
TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 277. (165 B.C.) 


MOTIVE 
See also Purpose 
4 
Never ascribe to an opponent motives meaner 
than your own. 
J. M. Barrie, Rectorial Address. St. Andrew’s, 
3 May, 1922. 
Motives, like eggs, lose their fertility when hard- 
boiled. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
139. (1940) 


5 

Do away with the motive, and you do away 
with the sin. (Quitada la causa, se quita el 
pecado. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 67. (1615) 
In the works of man, as in those of nature, it is 
really the motives which chicfly merit attention. 
(In den Werken des Menschen wie in denen der 
Natur sind eigentlich die Absichten vorziiglich der 
Aufmerksamkeit wert.) 

GoETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


MOUNTAIN 
See also Alps, Hill 


6 
The mountain labored and brought forth a 
mouse, (ὥδινεν οὖρος εἶτα μῦν ἀπέτεκεν.) 


ΑΕΒΟΡ, Fables: The Mountain in Labor. (c. 600 
B.c.) Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 14, gives the 
Latin, “Mons parturibat, deinde murem pro- 
didit.” 
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A mountain was in labor, sending forth dreadful 
groans, and there was throughout the land the 
highest expectation. But it brought forth only a 
mouse. This is designed for you, who, when you 
have threatened great things, produce nothing. 
(Mons parturibat, gemitus inmanes ciens, 
Eratque in terris maxima exspectatio. 

At ille murem peperit. Hoc scriptum est tibi, 
Qui, magna cum minaris, extricas nihil.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 23. (c. 25 B.c.) 
The mountain labors and a ridiculous mouse is 
born. (Parturient montes, nascetur_ ridiculus 
mus.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 139. (20 B. c.) Cited 
by ErasMvs, Adagia, i, ix, 14. A similar prov- 
erb, also cited by EraASMUS, A dagia, iii, i, 20, is 
μῦν ἀντὶ λέοντος ἀπέδειξε (He disclosed a 
mouse instead of a lion), of which Erasmus 
gives the Latin, “Murem ostendit pro leone.” 
Still another is κέπφος ὠδινεῖ (The gull gives 
birth), the point being that the gull screams 
more loudly than would seem possible for 
so small a creature. BOILEAU, L’Art Poétique, 
chant ili, 1. 274, puts Horace’s line into 
French, “La montagne en travail enfante 
une souris.” 

As soon as Agesilaus landed in Egypt, the chiet 
captains and governors of the king came down to 
meet him and pay him honor. There was great 
eagerness and expectation on the part of the other 
Egyptians also, owing to the name and fame of 
Agesilaus, and all ran together to behold him. But 
when they saw no brilliant array, but only an old 
man lying in some grass by the sea, his body small 
and contemptible, covered with a cloak that was 
coarse and mean, they were moved to laughter 
and jesting, saying that here was an illustration of 
the fable, “A mountain is in travail, and then a 
mouse is born.” (τὸ μυθολογούμενον ὠδίνειν ὄρος. 
εἶτα μῦν ἀποτεκεῖν.) 

ΡΙΌΤΑΞΚΟΗ, Lives: Agestlaus. Ch. 36, sec. 5. (c. 
A.D. 110) 

The Mountain of Horace, which by the Poet was 
made to cry out and lament most enormously as a 
Woman in the Pangs of Childbirth, at which de- 
plorable and exorbitant Cries and Lamentations 
the whole Neighbourhood being assembled in ex- 
pectation to see some marvellous monstrous Pro- 
duction, could at last perceive no other but the 
paultry ridiculous Mouse. 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 24. (1545) 
For al] their boasts, little or nothing was done; in 
whom these words of Horace may well be veri- 
fied, ... “The mountains swell up, the poor 
mouse is brought out.” 

Hucu Latimer, First Sermon Before Edward 

VI (Parker Soc.), p. 92. (1549) 
It is a pageant woorth the sight, to beholde how 
he labors with mountaines to bring forth mise. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (Ar- 
ber), p. 21. (1579) 

Then might you thinke I had sweld with the 
mountains, and brought foorth a mouce. 

Rosert Greene, Works (Grosart), xii, 7.(1599) 
The mountains travail’d and brought forth 
A scorned mouse. 

BEN Jonson. tr., Art of Poetry, 1. 199. (a. 1637) 
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Everybody thought that without doubt she 
would give birth to a city larger than Paris: she 
brought forth a mouse. (Chacun .. . crut qu’elle 
accoucheroit sans faute | D’une cité plus grosse 
que Paris: | Elle accoucha d’une souris.) 
La Fontarne, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 10. (1668) 
How the mouse makes the mighty mountain 
shake ! 
The mighty mountain labours with its birth. 
Swirt, Ode to Sir William Tem ple, 1. 107.( 1689) 
From the mother’s efforts we expected a boy. 
Burcxkuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 54. (1830) 
Sons are much more desired than daughters 
throughout the East. 

{ waited for his mountain to bring forth its mouse. 
Mark Twain, In Eruption, p. 181. (1906) 
Many have slaved and sweated with nothing 

greater to show than the mus ridiculus. 
Francis Winwar, Oscar Wilde, Ὁ. 258. (1940) 
Mountain manufactures mouse. 
J. J. Connrncton, The Twenty-One Clues, Ὁ. 
166. (1941) 
The mountain that was in labour and brought 
forth a mouse is familiar to us all; but none of 
us, I suspect, have ever heard of a mouse that was 
in labour and brought forth a mountain. 
R. AusTIn FREEMAN, The Unconscious Wit- 
ness, p. 179. (1942) 
See also Woot: Mucu Cry ΑΝῸ LITTLE Woo. 


1 
They came to the Delectable Mountains. 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 


2 
The mountains of today are not so lofty as 
the mountains of yore. 
S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 370. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
To make a triumphal arch out of a sewer. 
(Arcum facere ex cloaca.) 

Cicero, Pro Sestio. Sec. 40. (56 Β. 6.) A prover- 
bial phrase for “much ado about nothing,” 
which Cicero repeats in Pro Plancio, ch 40, 
sec. 95. (54 B.C.) 

You are making an elephant out of a fly, as the 
saying is. (κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν ἐλέφαντα ἐκ μυίας 
ποιεῖ.) 

Lucian, Muscae Laudatio. Last sentence. (c. 
A.D. 170) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 69, 
with the Latin, “Elephantum ex musca facis,” 
and the comment, “That is, from a petty 
thing, a lofty speech.” Condensed in Moriae 
Encomium, sec. 2, to “Ex musca elephan- 
tem.” The French say, “Faire d’une mouche 
un éléphant.” 

I see here a Yod [enlarged into] a city. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin. fo. 16b. (c. 
450) The Yod is the smallest letter in the He- 
brew alphabet. 

They make of a fly an elephant, and of a mole- 
hill a mountain. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ BEcon, Catechism (P.S.) p.338.(1560) 
Too much amplifying thinges yt be but small, 
makyng mountaines of Molehils. 

Joun Fox,The Book of Martyrs,ii,1361.(1570) 
To make huge mountains of small low molhils. 

GaprizL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 14. (1573) 
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According to the Proverbe, Make of the flie, an 
Elephant, and of a matter of nothing, a long 
tale, which Agesilaus finding fault with, saide hee 
liked not of that Shoomaker, which made a great 
shooe for a little foote. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 133. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

And molehill faults to mountains multiply. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, Purple Island,vii,63.(1633) 
She takes me for a mountaine, that am but a 
mole-hill. 

RICHARD BroME, The City Wit.Act iv, sc. 1. 

(1653) 
Those people are ever swelling mole hills to moun- 
tains. 

SAMUEL Foorte,The Lame Lover.Act ii.(c.1760) 
I told him his nerves were affected: every mole- 
hill was a mountain. 

THomas Hutcninson, Diary, 5 May, 1778. 
To make a mountain of a molehill. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 37. 
(1834) De Morcan, It Never Can Happen 
Again. Ch. 38. (1909) Wentworth, In the 
Balance, p. 106. (1941) CHarteris, The Saint 
Goes West, p. 237. (1942) Nasu, Said with 
Flowers, p. 103. (1943) etc., etc. 

Making a mountain out of a mouse’s cousin. 
Frank Case,Do Not Disturb, p. 122. (1940) 
He’s apt to see a range of hills where you and I 

should see nothing but a couple of ant-heaps. 

Joun Ruope, Dead in the Night, p. 86. (1942) 
Life is a great one for turning molehills into 
mountains, as the proverb has it. 

RuTH FEINER, Young Woman of Europe, Ὁ. 42. 

(1942) 
God save us from guys in love. It makes moun- 
tains out of molehills and tigers out of mice. 

C.F. ApAMS,Up Jumped the Devil,p.160.(1943) 
Was Bill making a hurricane out of a bag of 
wind P 

CHRISTOPHER Hae,M urder in Tow,p.96.(1943) 
4 
Mountain mingles not with mountain (ὅρος 
ὄρει ov ulyvurat.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 45. 
(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Mons cum 
monte non miscetur,” which is cited by Pon- 
TANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 114. 

epee do never mete, but acquayntaunce dothe 
often. 

PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 635. (1530) 
It is sene often That men mete now and than, But 
do so hylles never. 

UNKNowN, Mettynge of Dr. Barnes and Dr 

Powell. (c 1541) 
It is an old saying, that mountains and hills never 
meet; But I see that men shall meet, though 
they do not seek. 

ULPIAN FuLwe.t, Like Wil to Like. (1568) 
Men may meet, though mountains cannot. 

Unknown, Three Lords. (1590) In Hazuitt, 
Old Plays, vi, 410. 

It isa hard matter for friends to meet ; but moun- 
tains may be removed with earthquakes, and so 
encounter. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like 11, iii, 2, 196. (1600) 
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Men meet often, mountains never. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Montaigne. 
(1611) A rendering of the French proverb, 
“Deux hommes se rencontrent bien, mais 
jamais deux montagnes.” 

I’found the proverb true that men have more 
privilege than mountains in meeting. 

Joun Taytor, Pennyles Pilgrimage. (1618) 
Friends possibly may meet (our proverb sayes) 
But mountains never. 

GrorGE WITHER, Dark Lantern, Ὁ. 29. (1653) 
Friends may meet, but mountains never greet. 
Mons cum monte non miscebitur. Two haughty 
persons will seldom agree together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1670) 
Men meet, mountains never. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
Mountains, it is said, may meet, and why not 
mortal creatures that have legs? 

Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch. 31. (1823) 
MounNTAIN AND MAHOMET, see MAHOMET. 

1 


The mountain is passed; now we shall get on 
better. (La montagne est passée; nous irons 
mieux. ) 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, Last Words. (1786) 


2 
A mountain and a river are good neighbours. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 276. (1640) 


3 
The higher the mountain, the deeper the 
valley. (Si mons sublimis, profundior est 
tibi vallis.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 209. 
(1778) 
After the high mountain, the deep valley. (Je 
hocher Berg, je tiefer Thal.) 
Caurer,Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 305. (1856) A 
German proverb. The Italian, “Ogni monte 


ha la sua valle” (Every hill has its valley). 
4 


If you don’t scale the mountain, you can't 
view the plain. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No.17.(1875) 


K 
There is a wise German proverb which tells 
us that it is good ... to be reminded that 
‘Behind the mountains there are people to 
be found.’ 

Dean ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, History of 


the Eastern Church, i, 2. (1861) 
6 


Longer shadows fall from lofty mountains. 
(Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus um- 
brae.) 

_ VerctL, Eclogues. Ecl. i. 1. 83. (37 B.C.) 

é 


Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer. 
Wornsworth, To a Highland Girl. (1803) 
The mountaineer is . . . a lover of freedom. 
CHRISTINA Rossetti, Seek and Find, Ὁ. 91. 
(1879) 
As my correspondent says, ‘Montani semper 
liberi” [Mountaineers are always freemen.] 
Maurice HEewtett, Wiltshire Essays, Ὁ. 41. 
(1921) See also under FREEDOM. 


MOURNING 
See also Lamentation, Weeping 


8 
Mourn for the dead, for [his] light hath failed. 
Ben SrrA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxii, 11. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
are also DeatH: WEEP Not THE DEap. 


I moorne as doth a lamb after the tete. 
προ The Milleres Tale, 1. 518. (c. 1386) 


It is better to go to the house of mourning 
than to go to the house of feasting. (Melius 
est ire ad domum luctus, quam ad domum 
convivii. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii. 2. (c. 250 


B.C.) 
11 


Men mourn for those who leave fortunes 
behind. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, 
p. 451. (1937) 


Unminded,. unmoned, go make your mone. 
Joun HeEywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
13 


We mourn by the ordinance of Nature (Na- 
turae imperio gemimus. ) 
JuUvENAL, Satires. Sat. xv, 1. 138. (c. a.p. 120) 
Nature’s law That man was made to mourn. 
Rosert Burns, Man Was Made to Mourn. 


(1788) 
14 


If you mourn, you cannot sing; if you sing. 
you cannot mourn. (K‘u tsé pu ko; ko tsé 
pu k‘u.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
960. (1875) 


"Tis not alone my inky cloak. good mother, . . . 
But I have that within which passeth show: 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe 
SUAKESPEARE, Hanilet, i, 2, 76. (1600) 
"Tis not alone the mourning suit, good masters; 
I’ve that within—for which there are no plaisters! 
Davin Garrick, She Stoops to Conquer: 
Prologue. (1773) 
Mourning is in the heart, not in the clothes. (Le 
deuil est dans le ceur et non dans Ies habits.) 
Honore pvE Barzac, Eugénie Grandet Ch 3. 
(1833) 
16 
None mourn more ostentatiously than those 
who are rejoicing most. (Nulli iactantius 
maerent quam qui maxime laetantur. ) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 77. (c. a.p. 116) 
They weep with the most ostentation who are 
least afflicted. (Iactantius maerent, quae minus 
dolent.) 
MontTaicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 35. (1580) A 
saying which Montaigne could never forget. 
See also GRIEF: VOCAL AND SILENT. 


17 
Then follows a mournful host with arms re- 
versed. (Versis armis. ) 

Vercu., Aeneid Bk. xi. 1. 93. (19 B.C.) 
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MOUSE 


1 
The mouse once saved the lion in his need. _ 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. Act iii, sc. 1. (1613) See under LIon. 


2 

You have daily to do with the devil, and pre- 

tend to be frightened at a mouse. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.577.(1855) 


3 
The tyranny of the cat rather than the justice 
of the mouse. 

J. L. Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 177. 
(1817) The mouse bears a much worse 
character in the East than in the West. It isa 
symbol for wile and rapacity. 


4 
Don’t make yourself a mouse or the cat will 
eat you. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-lore, Ὁ. 105. (1875) 


5 
The mouse had come amongst evil cats. (Tra 
male gatte era venuto il sorco.) 

DanrE, Inferno. Canto xxii, 1. 58. (c. 1300) 


The mouse tasting the pitch. (μῦς πίττης 
γεύεται.) 

DEMOSTHENES, Against Polycles. (c. 350 B.C.) 
“Mus in pice” is the Latin. Another 
Greek proverb for getting into trouble by 
one’s own fault is μῦς ἐν ἅλμῃ (The mouse 
in the brine). 

Alas! that I in my old age should have fallen into 
such a mess, like a mouse into a pot of pitch. 

Erasmus, A pothegm. (c. 1523) As quoted by 
FROUDE, The Council of Trent. Ch. 3. 

She doth but quest and ferret, . . . entangling 
herself in her own work. .. Mus in pice A 
mouse in pitch. 

Joun FLorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. iii, ch. 13. 
(1603) 


Ἷ 
A Mouse in the Pot is better than no Flesh. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Mousetrap. (a. 1700) Harr A LOAF BETTER 
THAN NO BREAD, see under BREAD. 


8 
A Mouse must not think to cast a Shadow 
like an Elephant. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 332. (1732) 
No larder but hath its Mice. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3587. An 
older form is, “No house without mouse.” 
Pour not Water on a drowning Mouse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3915. See 
under FAL. 


9 
What mai the Mous ayein the Cat? 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 
1643. (c. 1390) 
Can a Mouse fall in Love with a Cat? 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1051.(1732) 
Mice care not to play with Kittens. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No.3412.(1732) 
The Spanish form is, “Con hijo de gato ne se 
burlan los ratones” (The mice do not play 
with the cat’s son). 


10 
Canst thou see no audienceP—Nor man, nor 
mouse. 
Witrt1aM Hawkins, A pollo Shroving. Act i, sc. 
4. (1626) Not a creature. 
Prince Maurice, sea-roving, . 
West Indies, mouse and man. 
Car1LyLe, Life of Cromwell. Bk. v, ch. 79. 
(1845) Every living thing. 


.. sank, in the 


11 
The escaped mouse ever feels the taste of the 
bait. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 681. 
(1640) See also under EXPERIENCE. 


12 
Little losse by length maie growe importable, 
A mouse in tyme maie byte a two, a cable. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A Mouse in Time may shear a Cable asunder. 
THomas FuLtLeErR, Gnomologia. No. 331. (1732) 
By diligence and patience, the mouse ate in two 
the cable. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
A mouse may stir what a man cannot stay. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 183. (1902) 
See also under LITTLE THINGS. 


13 
When the mouse laughs at the cat there is a 
hole near. 

F. E. HutMeE, Proverb Lore, p. 120. (1902) An 
African proverb. 

14 
Look on me and fear the gods. (és ἐμέ τις ὁρέων 
εὐσεβὴς ἔοτω.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. ii, ch. 141. (c. 445 
B.C.) Inscription on the statue of King 
Sethos, of Egypt, who holds a mouse in his 
hand, to commemorate the victory which a 
band of mice won for him over Sennacherib 
and his Assyrians. (c. 700 B.c.) 


15 
An hardy mowse that is bold to breede 
In cattis eeris. 
Joun LypcaTeE, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), p. 
167. (c. 1430) 
Yet it is a wyly mouse 
That can build his dwellinge house 
Within the cattes eare. 
JouN SKELTON, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 
1, 753. (c. 1522) 
It is a sotyll mouse that slepyth in the cattys eare. 
Hii_s, Common-place Book, p. 140. (c. 1530) 
I have heard tell, it had neede to bee 
A wyly mouse that should breede in the cats eare. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Lyry, Euphues, Ὁ. 63. (1579) 
It is a bold mouse that nestles in the cat’s ear. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 695. (1640) 
It must be a wiley Mouse, that can breed in a 
Cat’s Ear. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3040.(1732) 
We ate like mice in a cat’s ear, 
R. L. STEvENSoN, St. Ives. Ch. 14, (1894) 
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The Mouse mumpeth so longe at the bayte. 

that at length she is taken in the trap. 
Georce ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 56. (1576) 


MOUSE 


1 

Consider the mouse what a canny little beast 
he is. He doesn’t ever entrust his welfare to a 
single cubbyhole, but has another refuge all 
picked and ready, if one is blocked. (Cogitato, 
mus pusillus quam sit sapiens bestia, | aetatem 
qui non cubili uni umquam committat suam, | 
quin, si unum obsideatur, aliud iam perfugium 
elegerit.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, |. 868. (c. 186 B.C.) 
From this two medieval proverbs were de- 
rived, “Mus non uni fidet antro” (A mouse 
doesn’t trust to one hole), and “Mus miser 
est antro qui tantum clauditur uno” (That 
mouse is in an ill case that hath but one hole 
to lurk in), as Evans renders it, in Withals 
Dictionary Revised, sig. C3. (1586) See Jouwn 
KeEemMBLE, Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of Salomon 
and Saturn, p. 57. 

I holde a mouses herte nat worth a leek, 
That hath but oon hole for to sterte to, 
And if that faille, thanne is al y-do. 

Ciuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 572 (c. 1388) 

It goes hard with that mouse that hath but one 
hole to trust to. 

James ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr.,Celestina (T.T.) ,p.139.(1631) 
The mouse that hath but one hole is quickly 
taken. 

Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1133. 

(1640) 
A sorry Mouse, that has but one Hole, or a poor 
Creature that has but one Shift. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Mousetrap. (a. 1700) 

A Mouse that has but One Hole is soon Catch’d. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs. 
(1710) 

The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 
Pope, The Wife of Bath, |. 298. (1717) 
It is a poor fox which has only one hole. (Es ist 
ein armer Fuchs, der nur ein Loch weiss.) 
Crarves Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 314. 
(1856) A German proverb. 
Biddy took up her brogue as a tower of refuge. 
Bilingual races are up to the tactics of rats with a 
double hole. 

R. Ὁ. Brackmore, Cradock Howell. Ch 17. 

(1866) 


Wife of 


2 
Mum, mouse in cheese, cat is neare. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington (1841), p. 71. (1599) 
She is like a mouse in a Holland cheese, her house 
and diet all the same. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Enigmaticall Characters, 
p. 16. (1658) 
He speaketh like a mouse in cheese. 
Ropert AINSWORTH, Thesaurus Linguae Lat- 
inae. (1736) See also under SPEECH. 


3 
When a building is about to fall down, all the 
mice desert it. 
PLINY THE Evper, Naturalis Historia. Bk. viii, 
sec. 103. (A.D. 77) See also under Rat. 
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4 

You have come to the place where the mice 

nibble iron. (Venisti huc, ubi mures ferrum 

rodunt. ) 

SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudti. Sec. 7 

(c. A.D. 55) A proverb found also in HERODES 
iii, 76. Apparently the Land of Nowhere. 

MAN OR MOUSE, see under MAN. 


: MOUSETRAP 


You must not let your mouse-trap smell of 
cheese. 
James Howe1t, English Proverbs, ἡ. 11/1 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
Let not the Mouse-trap smell of Blood. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3189.(1732) 
The trap that wishth to catch a mowze, 
Shud never smell of blood. 
Joun Wotcot (PETER ΡΙΝΌΑΒ), The Middle. 
sex Election. (1802) 


6 
He could invent the best mouse-trap. 

Joun WEsrey, Journal, 14 Jan., 1772. 

I trust a good deal to common fame, as we ali 
must. If a man has good corn, or wood, or 
boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles or church-organs, than any- 
body else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten road 
to his house, though it be in the woods. 

Ratpre WaLpo EMERSON, Common Fame: 
Journals, 1855. Vol. viii, p. 528. 

If a man can write a better book, preach a better 

sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his 

neighbor, though he builds his house in the 

oe the world will make a beaten path to his 
oor. 

R. W. EMERSON, as quoted by Mrs. Saran S 
B. YuLe, in Borrowings (1871), after hear- 
ing a lecture by Emerson, in April, 1871. Al- 
most certainly a verbal variation of the pre- 
ceding quctation from Common Fame. One 
of the most famous of “mystery quotations.” 
For full account see STEVENSON. Famous 
Single Poems 

If a man builds a better mousetrap than his 
neighbor, the world will not only beat a path to 
his door, it will make newsrecls of him and his 
wife in beach pajamas, it will discuss his diet and 
his health, it will publish heart-throb stories of 
his love life. 

NEWMAN Levy, The Right to Be Let Alone. 
American Mercury, June, 1935. 
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7 

To stop Philip’s mouth with an unsoaked 
rush. (ἀπορράψειν τὸ Φιλίππου στόμα ὁλοσχοίνῳ 
ἀβρόχῳ.) 

AESCHINES, On the Embassy. Sec. 21. (343 B.C.) 
A proverbial phrase, meaning the job would 
be so easy that one need not pause to soak 
the fiber to make it pliable. 

Give him a loaf, Thom; 
Quiet his mouth, that oven will be venting else. 

a Jonson, The Staple of Newes. Act. i, sc. 1. 

1626) 
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Spit it out and cleanse thy mouth. (ἀποπτύσαι 

det καὶ καθήρασθαι στόμα.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 192, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.} Quoted by PLutarcH, Moralia: Of 
Isis and Osiris, 358E. 


2 
Keep watch over thy mouth, lest it be thy 
destruction. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 97. (c. 550 B.C.) 


3 
The fish is killed by its mouth. (Por la boca 
muere el pes.) 
Francis Breepinc, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 
8. (1940) A Spanish proverb. 


4 
If thou canst, answer thy neighbour, but if 
not—hand on mouth! 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
v, 12. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


5 
Mouth: In man, the gateway to the soul; in 
woman, the outlet of the heart. 
AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary, p. 225. 
(1906) 


He who will stop every man’s mouth, must 
have a great deal of meal. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 401. 
(1855) The Danes say, “He needs a lot of 
butter who would stop every man’s mouth.” 
See also under BRIBERY. 


Govern your mouth according to your purse. 
(Gobierna tu boce segun tu bolsa.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Pro- 
verbes, p. 227. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Sometimes rendered, “Govern your appetite 
according to your purse.” 


8 
A close mouth catches no flies. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 316. (1605) 
Into a closed mouth no fly enters. (En bocca 
cerrada no entra mosca.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1605) 
I must remember the traveller of two good Ital- 
ian proverbs: In bocca serrata mai non entro 
mosca. Keep close lips and never fear, Any flies 
should enter there. 

Fynes Moryson, Itinerary (1907), iii, 400. 
(1617) The French say, “Bouche serrée, 
mouche n’y entre.” 

Into a mouth shut flies fly not. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 221. (1640) 
The Spanish proverb . . . is necessary in danger- 
ous ... times: “where the mouth is shut, no fly 
doth enter.” 

THOMAS Fuser, The Appeal of Injured Inno- 

cence (1840), p. 302. (1659) 
Not flattering lies 
Shall soothe me more to sing with winking eyes 
And open mouth, for fear of catching flies. 

ὌκΥΡΕΝ, Fables: Cock and the Fox,|.799.(1700) 
Speak and speed: the close mouth catches no flies. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 

No flies will go down your throat if you keep 
your mouth shut. 

Spurczon, John Ploughman. Ch. 6. (1869) 
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Concha, remembering . . . that no flies enter a 

shut mouth, was silent. 

H. S. Μεκειμὰν (Hvcs 8. Scotr), In Kedar’s 
Tents. Ch. 23. (1897) 


9 
His mouth as greet was as a greet forneys. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 561. 
(c. 1386) 
Big i’? th’ mouth [given to boasting}. 
J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (1917) 


10 
For al so siker as cold engendreth hay], 
A likerous mouth moste han a likerous tay). 
CnHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 466. (c. 1388) 
Our Englysh proverbe . . . sayeth, A lycourouse 
mouthe, a lycourouse tayle. 
RicHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 36. (1539) 
Likery she of tongue, lighte of taile. 
Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 66. (1553) 
A liquorish tongue, a lecherous tail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 
For ’tis as sure as cold engenders hail, 
A liquorish mouth must have a lecherous tail. 
Pope, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue 1.217.(1714) 
Lickerish Tongues, treacherous Tails. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3205.(1732) 


11 
He that any good would win 
At his mouth must first begin. 
Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 136. (1639) 
12 


To fill the mouth with empty spoons. 
JouHn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 314. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1670) 
You have put a toom [empty] spoon in my 
mouth. You have rais’d, and disappointed, my 
expectation. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 384.(1721) 


13 
She’s as tight-mouthed as a bear trap. 


Owen Davis, Icebound. Act 1. (1923) 
14 
The mouth utters lilies. (Kou shou lien ‘hua.) 
Justus Dooti1TtLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 193. 
(1872) Meaning excellent discourse. ‘Tc 
make mouth-flowers,” (ta tsui ‘hua), on the 
other hand, means to utter mere words. 
15 


Be not rash with thy mouth. (Ne temere qui 
loquaris. ) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 2. (c. 250 B.C 
Now hold your mouth, par charitee. 
CHAUCER, Sir Thopas, |. 180. (c. 1386) 
That shall not stop my mouth. 


Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
16 


These craftie foxes [cannibals] espying their 
enemies afar off, beganne to swalowe theyr 
spettle as their mouthes watered for greedi- 
ness of theyr prey. 

Ricnarp Even, The Decades of the Newe 

Worlde, Ὁ. 143. (1555) 

These. reasons made his mouth to water. 

Butter, Hudibras, Pt. i, canto iii, 1. 379. (1663) 
Does it make your mouth water? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii, (1738) 
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Never did my uncle Toby’s mouth water so much 
for a pipe in his life. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. vi, ch. 28.(1762) 


Lo, I am silent and curb my mouth. (ἰδοὺ 
σιωπῶ κἀπιλάζυμαι στόμα.) 


EuRIPIDES, Andromache, 1. 250. (c. 430 B.C.) 


2 
An unbridled mouth. (ἀχάλινον στόμα.) 
Evuripipes, Bacchanals, |. 385. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Unable to keep his tongue within doors. 
(ἀθυρόγλωσσος.) 
EvurRIpPIpES, Orestes, 1. 903. (c. 410 B.c.) The 
French say, “Bouche va toujours” (The 
mouth is always going). 


Ye have a readie mouth for a ripe cherrie. 
Davip FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 112. (c. 
1595) Cited by Kelly and Fuller. 


4 
He has a Mouth for every Matter. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No.1859.(1732) 
Harry Smatter has a Mouth for every Matter. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 

There you go, shooting off your mouth. 
N. P. LAncForp, Vigilante Days and Ways, i, 
295. (1890) 


The Roman Orator was down in the mouth, 
finding himselfe thus cheated by the money- 
changer. 

BisHop JosepH HALL, Cases of Conscience, Bk. 

i, ch. 6. (1649) 

You are damnably down o’ the mouth. 

PETER Morrtevx, tr., Rabelais, v, 224. (1694) 
He looks plaguily down in the mouth. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
He’ll never more be down-at-mouth. 

RossettTl, Dante and His Circle, i, 224. (a.1850) 


6 
The wise hand doth not all that the foolish 
mouth speaks. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 248. (1640) 
One mouth doth nothing without another. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1026. See also 
under SCANDAL. 
Your mouth hath beguiled your hands. 
; Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 260. (1678) 


The meale mouth hath woon the bottome of 
your stomacke. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
More meete for mealy mouthed men. 
GeorcE GascoiGne, The Fruites of Warre, 
Ixxxvi. (c. 1572) 
Flatterers and meal-mouthed merchants. 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, p. 
155. (1576) 
This wench with the mealy mouth, is my wife. 
THOMAS DEKKER, The Gentle Craft, i. (1600) 
Ile not be mealely mouthed, I warrant em. 
Joun Day, Ile of Guls. Act iv, sc. 4. (1606) 
Nursed by mealy-mouth’d philanthropies. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, The Brook, 1. 94. (1855) 
Well-fed Vicars of Bray . . . with mealy mouths 
and elastic consciences. 
J. C. Jearrreson, A Book About Doctors. Ch. 
13. (1862) 
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None of your mincing, mealy-mouthed fine 
ladies. 

WALTER Besant, The World Went Very Well 
Then. Ch. 16. (1887) Mealy-mouthed, soft 
spoken, not outspoken, afraid to speak one’s 
mind. 

8 
To make up my mouthe. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
According to the proverb old, 
My mouth I will up make. 
THOMAS PrEsTON, Cambyses. (c. 1570) In 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, iv, 175. 
Commonly at great feasts . . . they use to serve 
up sturgeon last, as it were to make up the 
mouth. 

Cocan, The Hauen of Health, p. 170. (1584) 
All the while she was at church, she made up her 
mouth as demurely as the rest of the congre- 
gation. 

THomas Brown, Works, iv, 202. (a. 1704) 

“A snack of bread and cheese to make up your 
mouth” is often the goodwife’s suggestion to her 
farmer lord. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. vii, vol. vi, p. 38. 

(1888) To finish one’s meal with something 
especially delicious. 


The hole too open under the nose 
Breeds ragged shoes and tattered hose. 
Joun Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 
He has a hole under his nose and money runs 
into it. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 
39. (1880) 


You wanted to.. 
Mrs. Lapham. 
W. Ὁ. HowELts, The Rise of Silas Lapham. Ch. 
25. (1885) 


. make a poor mouth to 


1 
Take some little care of what goes into the 
mouth, but much more of what comes out 
of it. 
F. E. HULME, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 204. (1902) 
12 
Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not 
I. (Condemnabit te os tuum, et non ego.) 
Old Testament: Job, xv, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Out of your own mouth. (Ex ore tuo.) 
Ennius, Annals. Frag. 461, Loeb. (c. 180 B.c.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Alticum, vi, ii, 8. 


13 
A lying mouth is a stinking pit. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Veritas Proprium 
Hominis. (1616) 
The mou’ that lies slays the saul. 


Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 259. (1678) 
14 


You never open your mouth but you put 
your foot in it. 
ΡΟΝ. Joyce, English as We Speak It, p. 128. 
(1910) 
One thing about my mouth, I never put my foot 


in it. 
Ocpen Nasu, Mr. Barcalow’s 


(1940) 


Breakdown. 
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Every time you open your mouth you put your 
big foot in it. 
ΘΤΕΡΗΈΝ Acre, Yellow Overcoat, p. 219.(1942) 
I opened my mouth and put my foot in it. 
Crayton Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 
p. 230. (1942) 


Keep your trap shut for a minute. 
Bayarp KEnprIcK, The Odor of Violets, Ὁ. 58. 
(1941) 
For God’s sake, shut your bazoo. 
WestsrooK Pecter, Fair Enough, 18 March, 
1941, 
You better put a zipper on that bazzoo of yours. 
Pecrar, Fair Enough, 31 March, 1941. 


2 
In a kissing mouth there lyeth a galling minde. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues, (Arber), p. 75. (1579) 
Sweet red splendid kissing mouth. 
A. C. ΘΥΊΝΒΟΚΝΕ, tr., Villon’s Complaint of the 
Fair Armouress. (c. 1880) 


3 
All mouths have the same relishes. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. vi, pt. i, ch. 7, sec. 5. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Then how to scramble at the shearers feast, .. . 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how 
to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 
Mitton, Lycidas, 1. 117. (1637) 
When your mouth eats, let it consult with your 
stomach. 
ArtHur E. Movute, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
(DooLitTLE, Chinese Vocabulary,ii,326.1872) 


4 
Keep your mouth shut and your eyes open. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 143. (1710) 
Keep your Purse and your Mouth close. 
THoMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No.3121.(1732) 
Keep your mouth close an’ your een open. 
ALLEN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 
He who seldom opens his mouth often shuts his 
eyes {in meditation}. 
WiLLtiAM ScarsoroucHu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1128. (1875) 


5 
A naughty person . . . walketh with a fro- 
ward mouth. (Homo apostata .. . graditur 
ore perverso. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 


6 

He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life. 
(Qui custodit os suum, custodit animam 
suam. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 3. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keepeth 
his soul from troubles. (Qui custodit os suum, et 
linguam suam, custodit ab angustiis animam 


suam.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 23. 


7 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength. (Ex ore in- 
fantium et lactentium. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, viii, 2. (c. 350 8.C.) 


MUCH 


Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise. (ἐκ στόματος νηπίων καὶ 
θηλαζόντων.) 


New Testament: Matthew, xxi, 16. (ς. A.D. 70) 


8 
A wise head hath a close mouth to it. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 469. (1732) 


Out of the mouth calamities fly: 
In by the mouth all sicknesses hie. 
(‘Huo ts‘ung k‘uo ch‘u: ping ts‘ung k‘uo ju.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

775. (1875) 
The lion opens his mouth; the elephant shuts his: 
shut yours. (K‘ai k‘ou shih tzi; pi k’ou hsiang; 
pu k‘o lan yen.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No, 1031. 
That which goes out of your mouth enters other 
people’s ears. (Ch‘u tsai ne k‘ou, ju tsai jén érb.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1048. 

ERNEST BrAHMAH, Kai Lung’s Golden 
Hours, polishes this to, “That which passes 
out of one mouth passes into a hundred 
ears.” 
It is safer to keep the mouth shut than to open it. 
(K‘ai k‘ou pu ju hsien k‘ou wén.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1050. 
Shut your mouth like a bottle-neck; guard your 
thoughts like a city. (Shou k‘ou ju p‘ing; fang 
i ju ch‘éng.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1104. 


10 
All is lost that goes beside your own mouth. 


Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
11 


It’s in everybody’s mouth. (In ore est omni 


populo. ) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 93. (160 B.C.) 


12 

He keepeth a fair castle that keepeth well his 

mouth. 

Unknown, Vernon MS., p. 340. (c. 1300) 

Gop NEVER SENDS MOUTHS BUT HE SENDS MEAT, 
see under Gop. 

MoutTH OF HONEY, HEART OF GALL, see under Dis- 
SIMULATION. 

ΟΥΤ OF THE ABUNDANCE OF THE HEART THE 
MOUTH SPEAKETH, see under HEART. 


MUCH 


13 

Too much of nothing but of fools and asses. 
Joun Crake, Paroemiologia, p. 73. (1639) 

NoTHING TOO MUCH, See under MopERATION. 


14 
Too much of a thing nauseates. (Omne nimium 
non bonum.) 

AtrFreD HENpeERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 304. 
(1869) “Joy surfeited turns to sorrow.” 
“Usque ad nauseam” (Even to nausea) is 
the proverbial phrase. 


15 
Too much spoiles, too little doth not satisfie. 
James Howe, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., Ὁ. 12. 
. (1659) FuLLer, Guomologia, No. 5268, has, 
“Too much spoileth, too little is nothing.” 


MUCH 


Too much breaks the sack. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 244. (1666) 
Too much breaks the bag. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 


1 
Much will haue more. 
Wittiam Lawson, The Country Housewitfe’s 
Garden, Ὁ. 5. (1615) See also COVETOUSNESS ; 
GREED. 


2 
The much that hangs on little was then set 
in motion. 

Grorce MErepITH, Vittoria. Ch. 31. (1866) 


3 
Why, then, can one desire too much of a good 
thing? 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iv, 1, 123.(1600) 
A man may take too much of a good thing. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Manger.(1611) 
The Germans say, ‘““Man kann des Guten zu 
viel haben.” On the contrary, there is an 
English proverb, “You cannot have too 
much of a good thing.” 
This (to use a very colloquial phrase) is surely 
too much of a good thing. 
SypDNEY SMITH, Works (1867), i, 175. (1809) A 
phrase which has been greatly overworked. 
See SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 6. (1850) 
SHaw, Pygmalion, Act iv. (1912) BrusuH, 
You Go Your Way. Ch. 1. (1941) HEYER, 
Envious Casca, Ὁ. 132. (1941) etc., etc. 
Too much even of a good thing creates disgust. 
(L’abondanza delle cose, ingenera fastidio.) 
RosBert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 148. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. 
“Too much of a good thing” suggests that the 
Nemesis on departures from the golden mean ap- 
plies to good things as well as bad. 
R. G. Moutton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist, p. 46. (1901) 
One cannot have too much of a good thing, you 
know. 
AcaATHA CnrrisTiE, The Moving Finger, p. 94. 
(1942) 


4 
It is fouler and uglier to have too much than 
not to have enough. 

H. Ὁ. TuHoreau, Autumn, 18 Nov., 1855. 


5 
I hope . . . you and your good woman agree 
stillPp—Ay, ay, much of a muchness. 
VANBRUGH AND CIBBER, The Provok’d Hus- 
band. Act i, sc. 1. (1728) 
They are all pretty much of a muchness. 
Crarves Reape, /t’s Never Too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 18. (1856) 
You'll find em much of a muchness, I expect. 
Dickens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 4. (1870) 
Men’s men ... they’re much of a muchness. 
GeorceE Exot, Daniel Deronda. Bk. iv, ch. 31. 
(1876) 


6 
To moche of on thynge was neuer holsome. 
Unxnown, Abce of Aristotill. (c. 1450) 
E.E.TSS., ser. ii, No. 8, p. 66. 
To much of one thyng is not good. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


MUCK 1637 


Over-much of one thing is nought. 
Unknown, Interlude of Youth. (c. 1554) In 
Haz.itt, Old Plays, ii, 19. 
Too muche of one thyng, is nought. (Troppo di 
una cosa, non val niente.) 
Joun Fiorito, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
Our English prouerbe saith, Too much of one 
thing is good for nothing. 
Sir JoHN Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso: 
Allegory, p. 408. (1591) 
Too much of anything is good for nothing. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs. 
(1616) BuTLEeR, Feminine Monarchie, p. 170. 
(1634) Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. xi, ch. 3.(1751) 
etc., etc. 
Too much of ought is good for nought. 
Notes and Queries. Ser. iv, vol. viii, p. 506. 
(1871) The French say, “Assez y a si trop 
n’y a”; the Germans, “Allzuviel ist nicht 
gesund” (Too much is net healthy”; the 
Italians, “Spesso chi troppo fa, poco fa’? (Of- 
ten he who does too much does little”; and 
the Dutch practically the same thing, “Die te 
veel onderneemt slaagt zelden’” (He who 
: undertakes too much seldom succeeds). 
Multum In Parvo: or a summary narrative 
on behalfe of prisoners captived for debt. 
vas Title of tract. (1653) “Much in 
ittle.” 
The Little Lexicon, or Multum in Parvo of the 
English Language. 
SAMUEL MAUNDER. Title of Book. (1825) 
This is the kitchen: is it not admirably arranged ἢ 
What a multum in parvo! 
Marryat, Three Cutters. Ch. 1. (1836) 
A multum-in-parvo pocket-knife. 
THOMAS Harpy, The Hand of Ethelberta. Ch. 
43. (1876) 


MUCE 


8 
You'll have his muck for his meat. 
Joun CrarKkE, Paroemiologia, p. 170. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1670) 


9 
Bot forto pinche and forto spare, 
Of worldes muk to gete encress. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 
4854. (c. 1390) 
To disdeygne me, who mucke of the worlde 
hoordeth not. 
Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Look’d upon things precious as they were 
The common muck o’ the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 2, 129. (1607) 
I haue given over . . . moyling for mucke and 
trash. 
WILLIAM RowLey, A Match at Midnight. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1633) 


10 
Muck and money go together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 179. (1678) 
The obvious meaning of the proverb is that 
where’s there’s a manure-pile there’s money, 
but Ray gives this fantastic explanation: 
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“Those that are slovenly and dirty usually 
grow rich, not they that are nice, curious in 
their diet, houses, and clothes.” Which, of 
course, is far from the truth. 
He hath a good muck-hill at his door, i.e., he is 
rich, 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 261. (1678) 
There is an old proverb which says “The muck- 
midden is the mother of the meal-ark [meal- 
chest ].” 

MICHAEL DenuHaM, ed., Denham Tracts, ii, 97. 

(c. 1850) 
“The more muck the more money” is an East 
Anglian proverb. 

WALTER ΝΗΙΤΕ, Eastern England, i, 127.(1865) 
Where there’s muck there’s money. 

J. G. Natt, Great Yarmouth, Ὁ. 605. (1866) 
Wher ther’s muck ther’s luck. 

F. E. Taytor, Lancs. Sayings, Ὁ. 11. (1901) 
Muck’s the mother of money. 

J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 95. (1917) 


MUCKRAKE 


1 
I have to scrape out his house with this iron 
rake. (σαίέρειν σιδηρᾷ τῇδέ μ᾽ ἁρπάγῃ δόμους.) 

Evripwes, Cyclops, 1. 33. (c. 440 B.c.) 

The Interpreter takes them (Christiana and her 
company] apart again, and has them first into a 
room where was a man that could look no way 
but downwards, with a muck-rake in his hand. 
There stood also one over his head with a celes- 
tial crown in his hand, and proffered to give him 
that crown for his muck-rake; but the man did 
neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself 
the straws, the small sticks, and dust of the floor. 
Joon Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. 
(1684) 
Is the last and most admirable invention of the 
human race only an improved muck-rake? 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Life Without Principle. (1854) 
Muckrakes_. . persons who “fish in troubled 
waters,” from their idea of raking up the muck to 
see what valuable waifs and strays they may find 
in it. 

SCHELE DE VERE, Americanisms: Muckrakes. 

(1872) 
Men, forgetful of the perennial poetry of the 
world, muckraking in a litter of fugitive refuse. 

Freperic Harrison, The Choice of Books, Ch. 

4. (1879) 
The men with the muck-rake are often indis- 
pensable to the well-being of society, but only if 
they know when to stop raking the muck. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT, Address, at the Gridiron 

Club dinner, Washington, 14 April, 1906. 
The theme of President Roosevelt’s address 
was the quotation from Bunyan given above, 
and it was he who really introduced “muck- 
raker” into the American language. 

The pure gleam of the muck-raker in his eyes. 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Man Higher 

Up. (1908) 

People have a name for your kind of man. They 

call them ‘“muck-rakers.”’ 

L. K. ANSPACHER, The Unchastened Woman. 

Act ii. (1915) 


MUGWUMP 


MUD 
See also Mire 


2 
That’s clear as mud. 
R. H. BarHam, Ingoldsby Legends: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.(1842) See under CLEARNESS. 


Let me go where’er I will 

I hear a sky-born music still: ... 

*Tis not in the high stars alone, ... 

But in the mud and scum of things, 

There alway, alway something sings. 
R. W. Emerson, Music (c. 1870) 


4 
Mud chokes no Eels. 
THoMas FuLter, Gnomologia. No.3488.(1732) 


5 
One’s as deep in the mud as the other in the 
mire. 

R. L. Gates, Vanished Country Folk, p. 205. 

(1914) 

I’m going to be just as deep in the mud as you are 
in the mire. 
Ά GARDNER, Case of the Empty Tin, p.211.(1941) 


An ordinary person (born of the mud of the 
people). 
Sir PHitip SIDNEY, Arcadia (1629), iii, 238 
(1563) 
Scum of the mud of hell! 
Joun Marston, Antonio’s Revenge. Act v, sc. 
5. (1602) 
Defoe said in his wrath, ‘the Englishman was the 
mud of all races’! 
: EMERSON, English Traits: Race. (1856) 


Never did two angry men of their abilities 
throw mud with less dexterity. 
Horace WALPOLE, Vertue’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England (1786), iv, 170. (1762) 
No mud can soil us but the mud we throw. 
J. R. Lowe t, Epistle to George William Cur- 
tis. (1874) 
Mud thrown is ground lost. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) 


᾿ MUGWUMP 


These were mugquomps of the sons of Esau. 
Joun Exrot, Indian Bible: Genesis, xxxvi, 15. 
(1663) An Indian word meaning “great 
chief,” answering to the “dukes” of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 
The secret bulletin... has extensively circu- 
lated among the ... Most Worshipful Mug- 
wumps of the Cabletow. 

Unknown, The American Whig (Woodstock, 
Vt.), 24 August, 1832. See The Nation, lii, 
414/3. Jocular for an important person, a 
“high muck-a-muck.” 

John A. Logan is the Head-Centre, the Hub, the 
King Pin, the Main Spring, Mogul and Mug- 
wump of the final plot. 

Isaac Hitt BromMLey, Impeach Logan. Edi- 
torial in N.Y. Tribune, 16 Feb., 1877. 


MULTITUDE 


1 
Mugwump D. O. Bradley. 
Unknown, Headline in N.Y. Sun, 23 March, 
1884. This is the first authenticated use of 
the word as applied to anyone holding him- 
self aloof from or superior to party politics, 
although it is alleged to have been so used 
by the Indianapolis Sentinel in 1872. In its 
issue of 15 June, 1884, The Sun definitely ap- 
plied the word to the independent Republi- 
cans of the Blaine-Cleveland campaign, who 
refused to support the party ticket. It was 
soon widely accepted. 
We have yet to see a Blaine organ that speaks of 
the independent Republicans otherwise than as 


Pharisees . . . mugwumps, or something of that 
sort. 7 
Unknown, Editorial, N.Y. Evening Post, 20 
June, 1884. 


A mugwump is a person educated beyond his in- 
tellect. 

HORACE Porter, Speech, October, 1884, during 
Blaine-Cleveland campaign. The Nation, 
more moderately, defined a mugwump as “a 
man who for some reason or other, is unable 
to vote his regular party ticket.” Thomas B. 
Reed defined mugwumps as “long-tailed 
birds of Paradise,” and Harold Willis Dodds, 
President of Princeton University, said, “A 
mugwump is a fellow who has his mug on 
one side of the fence and his wump on the 
other,” a definition echoed by Albert J. En- 
gel, in a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, 23 April, 1935. 

I'd have believed anything but that you [4 Dem- 
ocrat] would be a dashed Mugwump. 

P. L. Foro, The Honorable Peter Stirling, Ὁ. 
302. (1894) 


MULTITUDE 
See also Crowd, Mob, People 


2 
Permit thou not me to be judged according 
to the mouths of the multitude. 


Book of the Dead. Ch. i, 1. 16. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Turin Papyrus. 


The angry buzz of a multitude is one of the 
bloodiest noises in the world. 
᾿ Lorp Ηαιμβαχ, Maxims: Works, Ὁ. 219. (1693) 


The multitude, who require to be led, still 
hate their leaders. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 425. (1823) 


5 
Thou art a many-headed beast. (Belua mul- 
torum es capitum. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 76. (20 5.0.) 
Referring to the people of Rome. Pope ren- 
ders the line, “The people are a many-headed 
beast.” 

The multitude of the grosse people, being a beast 
of many heads. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 
(1877), p. 122. (1542) 

O weak trust of the many-héaded multitude. 

Srrx Partre Sipney,Arcadia (1893) ,p.226.(1580) 
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The blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitude. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV: Induction, |. 18. 
(1598) 
The many-headed monster mutinous rowt. 
Joun Frortio, Montaigne. Bk. i, ch. 23. (1603) 
An expansion of Montaigne’s “tourbe mu- 
tine.” A few lines farther along Florio ren- 
ders “ce monstre ainsi agité” by “this mon- 
strous faced multitude.” 
That beast with many heads, The staggering 
multitude. 
MARSTON AND WEBSTER, The Malcontent. Act 
iii, sc. 3. (1604) 
He himself stuck not to call us the many-headed 
multitude. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 3, 17. (1607) 
The beast with many heads butts me away. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iv, 1, 1. (1607) 
This many-headed monster, Multitude. 
SAMUEL DantEL, The Civile Warres. Bk. ii, ch. 
12. (1609) 
The many-headed monster, The giddy multitude. 
PHILIP MASSINGER, The Unnaturall Combat. 
Act ili, sc. 2. (c. 1619) 
What is this giddy multitude? this beast 
Of many heads? 
Joun Witson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act iii. 
sc. 2. (1664) 
The Mob has many Heads, but no Brains. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4653.(1732) 
The many-headed monster of the pit. 
Pope, [mitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. ii, 
epis. 1, 1. 305. (1732) 
The public is a many-headed monster and hard 
to please. 
Davip Garrick, Correspondence, i, 527. (1773) 
Thou many-headed monster-thing, 
Oh, who would wish to be thy king? 
WALTER Scott, The Lady of the Lake. Canto v, 
st. 30. (1810) 
I will tell you [the public] what you are; you 
are a great, ugly, many-headed beast. 
Robert SOUTHEY, The Doctor. Interch. 21. 
(1834) 


6 
I do not hunt for the votes of the inconstant 
multitude. (Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia 
venor. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 19, 1. 37. (20 B.c.) 


7 
Woe to the multitude of many people, which 
make a noise like the noise of the seas. (Vae 
multitudini populorum multorum, ut multi- 
tudo maris sonantis. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xvii, 12. (c. 725 B.C.) 


8 

There was not that variety of beasts in the 

ark, as is of beastly natures in the multitude 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Vulgi Mores. (1616) 


9 
Nothing is so difficult to weigh as the minds 
of the multitude. (Nihil tam inaestimabile est 
quatr animi multitudinis. ) 
Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. xxxi, ch. 34. (c. 
25 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΌΝΕ, ii, 16. 


1640 MUM 


1 
All go free when multitudes offend. (Quidquid 
multis peccatur inultum est.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. v, 1. 260.(c.a. Ὁ. 60) 


2 

There is often more virtue in one man than 
in a multitude. (Plus esse in uno saepe quam 
in turba boni.) 

ὃ PHAEprus, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 5. (c. 25 B.C.) 


To please the multitude is to displease the 
wise. (τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀρέσκειν τοῖς σοφοῖς ἐστιν 


ἀπαρέσκειν.) 
PiLutarcH, Moralia: Education of Children. 
Sec. 6B. (c. A.D. 95) 
They that study to please the multitude are sure 
to displease the wise. 
, Jouwn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 136 (1579) 


Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro 
as this multitude? 
SHAKESPEARE, I! Henry VI, iv, 8, 57. (1590) 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, .. . 
Such is the lightness of you common men. 
SHAKESPEARE, III Henry VI, iii, 1, 84. (1591) 


5 

The views of the multitude are neither bad nor 
good. (Neque mala, vel bona, quae vulgus 
putet. ) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. vi, sec. 22. (c. a. D. 116) 
If by the people you understand the multitude, 
the hoi polloi, ’tis no matter what they think; 
... their judgment is a mere lottery. 

Drypven, Of Dramatick Poesie. (1668) οἱ πολλοί 

the many, was the Greek proverbial phrase 
for the common people, the crowd, the mul- 
titude. 

Hoi polloi trampled, hustled, and crowded him. 

O. Henry, Brickdust Row. (1907) 


6 
The unstable multitude is cleft into opposite 
courses. (Scinditur incertum studia in con- 
traria volgus.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, }. 39. (19 B.C.) 


MUM 


7 
Tf wise you will keep mum. (Si sapis, mussi- 
.abis.) 

Pravutus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 476. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Go your way and keep your mouth shut... . 
You keep still and I’ll keep mum. (Tu abi tacitus 
tuam viam ... tu taceto, ego mussitabo.) 

PiLautus, Rudens, 1. 1027. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Mum is counsel. 

Jean Parscrave, Acolastus, sig. B2. (1540) 

I will say nought but mum, and mum is counsel. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
No more woords but mum. 

Upran FutweEtt, Like Will to Like. (1568) 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 2, 89. (1590) 
Mum’s the word. 

THomas Brown, A Walk Round the London 

Coffee Houses. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (a. 1704) Cot- 
MAN, ir., The Battle of Hexkam. Act ti, sc. 1. 


MURDER 


(1789) Mutock, Agatha’s Husband. Ch. 22. 
(1852) WHEATLEY, Scarlet Impostor, p. 24. 
(1942) etc., etc. 

But mum for that. 

THOMAS SHERIDAN, The Answer, 1. 16. (1718) 
Mumm’s the word. Dr. Johnson . . . remarks of 
the word mumn, it may be observed that when 
it is pronounced it leaves the lips closed. 

F. 5. Cozzens, Sayings, Ὁ. 49. (1870) 


MUMCHANCE 


8 
He looks like Mumchance, who was hang’d 
for saying of nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 290. (1670) 
Mumchance, One that sits mute. He looks like 
Mumchance that was hang’d for saying of noth- 
ing. 

B.E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 

sig. HS. (c. 1690) 
What an unreasonable thing ’tis to make me 
stand like mum-chance at such a time as this. 

UNKNOWN,Terence Made English,p.150.(1694) 
Methinks you look like Mumchance, that was 
hanged for saying nothing. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


MURDER 


9 
Rekke nat to been an homicyde. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 
Tale, 1. 750. (c. 1388) 
Homicide’s the great unveiler. Everything comes 
to light. 
ZELDA ῬΟΡΚΙΝ, No Crime for a Lady, p. 90. 
(1942) 


10 

The guilt of murder is the same, whether the 
victim be renowned, or whether he be ob- 
scure. (Non alio facinore clari homines, alio 
obscuri necantur.) 

Cicero, Pro Milone. Ch. vii, sec. 17. (52 B.C.) 
He who slayeth one man is as guilty as if he killed 
the whole human race. And he who saveth a soul 
accomplisheth a deed as meritorious as if he had 
saved all humanity. 

MouAMMED, The Koran, v, 32. (c. 622) 

11 
No murder without a motive. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p.148.(1940) 
They got away with murder. 

ELIzABETH DaLy, Murders in Volume 2, p. 12. 

(1941) 


12 
On Murder Considered as One of the Fine 
Arts. 

THOMAS DE Quincy. Title of essay. (1827) 
Murder leads to theft and theft to deceit. Haven’t 
you read side Spee 

BELLA AND SAMUEL SPEWACK, Boy Meets Girl. 

Act ii, sc. 3. (1935) 


13 
He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall 
be surely put to death. (Qui percusserit homi- 
nem volens occidere, morte moriatur. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxi:12. (c. 550 5. ο.) 


MURDER | 


He smote them with a great slaughter. (Percus- 
serunt eos plaga magna.) 

Apocrypha: I Maccabees, v, 34. (c. 100 B.C.) 
Slaughtered, as the saying goes, like oxen in the 
stall. (τὸ λεγόμενον τοῦτο, “βόες ἐπὶ φάτνῃ᾽" 
opayédyres.) 

Pui1o, De Somnits Bk. ii, sec. 144. (c. A.D. 40) 
Philo is quoting Homer’s account of the 
murder of Agamemnon (Odyssey, iv, 535): 
ὥφ τίς re xaréxrave βοῦν ὁπὶ φάτνῃ. 


' 
He will kill a man for a messe of mustard. 
Joun HeEywoopn, Three Hundred Epigrams. 
No. 207. (1562) 


2 
Murderers, like artists, must be hung to be 
appreciated. : 

Tuomas Jos, Uncle Harry. Act i. (1942) 


3 

Even those who do not wish to murder any- 

one, would like the power to do it. (Qui nolunt 

occidere quemquam, | posse volunt.) 
JuvVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 96. (ς. A.p. 120) 


4 
An intelligent Russian once remarked to us, 
“Every country has its own constitution; ours 
is absolutism moderated by assassination.” 
Grorce HERBERT, Count Munster, Political 
Sketches of the State of Europe, 1814-1867. 
p. 19. 
Assassination has never changed the history of 
the world. 
BENJAMIN DisraELi, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, May, 1865, on the assassination of 
Lincoln. 


5 
Murder should not be atoned for by murder, 
nor blood by blood. (Neque caede caedum et 
sanguinem sanguine expianda.) 

SaLtust, Ad Caesarem Senem.Ch.3.(c.46 B.C.) 


6 
Killing no Murder. 

Sirius Titus AND Epwarp Sexsy. Title of 
pamphlet to prove that the assassination of 
Oliver Cromwell would be lawful and lauda- 
ble. (1657) 

In this case, killing’s no murder. . . . By the laws 
of society, any one who attempts the life of an- 
other has forfeited his own. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Ch. 18. (1836) 

? 
One to destroy is murder by the law, 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name, 
War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. vii, 1. 55. (1728) 

One murder made a villain, Millions a hero. 

ΒΙΒΗΟΡ ΒΈΕΙΣΒΥ Portevs, Death, |. 154.(c.1800) 


ὃ 
If three men journey upon a road, they are 
found to be two men; the greater number 
slay the less. 
UNKNOWN, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
p. 13, 1. 2. (c. 2100 8.0.) Leiden Papyrus. 
Gardiner, tr. 
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9 

Who killed Cock Robin? 
“TI,” said the Sparrow, 
‘With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 

Unknown, The Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin. This nursery classic is probably an 
adaptation of the account of the sparrow’s 
funeral in JoHN SKELTON’s Boke of Phylyp 
Sparowe (a. 1529), which in turn derives 
from CaTULLus, Elegies, iii, 3, “Passer mor- 
tuus est meae puellae.” 


II—Murder Will Out 


10 

The funeral pyre quencheth not the spirit 
of a dead man, but after death he shows forth 
his anger; the dead maketh moan, and the 
murderer is brought to light. (ὀτοτύζεται δ᾽ ὁ 
θνήσκων, | ἀναφαίνεται δ' ὁ βλάπτων. 


AgescuyLus, The Libation-Bearers, |. 324. (458 

B.C.) 
iad cannot be hidden. (Murtres ne puet estre 
celé. 

JEAN bE Craperarn, Le Dit Dou Soucretain, 
Ι. 285. (c. 1250) ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΙΟΝ, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, vi, 125. The same idea is expressed 
in a fragment of the same fable from another 
manuscript: 

Par cest conte savoir poez, 
Que nus murtres n’iert ja celez. 
For-thi men sais into this tyde, 
Is no man that murthir may hide. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 1084. (c. 1300) 
For al mot out, other late or rathe. 
CHAUCER (?), Hous of Fame, iii, 104y.(c. 1383) 
Mordre wol out, that see we day by day. 
CHAUCER, Nonne Preestes Tale, |. 232. (c. 1386) 
Mordre wol out, certein, it wo! nat faille. 

CHAUCER, Prtoresses Tale, 1. 124. 

Ther may no man hele murdir, that it woll out 
atte last. 

UNKNOWN, Tale of Beryn, 1. 2293. (c. 1400) 

Moordre wil out, thouh it abide a while. 

Joun Lypcate, St. Edmund and St. Fremund 

Bk. ii, 1]. 225. (1433) 
Murder will out. 

Joun Lypoate, Fall of Princes. Bk. iii, 1. 2741. 
(c. 1440) Marmion, The Antiquary. Act v 
(1641) SHADWELL, The Libertine. Act ii. 
(1676) Murpny, The Way to Keep Him. Act 
v. (1760) THorEau, Autumn, 16 Nov., 1850. 
Footner, Murderer’s Vanity, p. 211. (1940) 
etc., etc. 

Oho! the captain! now the murder’s out. 

GeorGE Farquuar, The Recruiting Officer. Act 
ili, sc. 1. (1706) 

This truest of stories confirms beyond doubt 
That truest of adages—‘Murder will out!’ 

ΒΕ. H. BaARHAM, Ingoldsby Legends: The Hand 

of Glory. (1842) 
Murderers will out. 

Ocpen Naso, Why Cant Murders Be Mys- 
terious? (1935) 

Other sins only speak. Murder cries out. 

Anns Hocxina, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 302. (1943) Quoted. 
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1 
The stones and the beams of one’s house 
will testify against him. 

Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 118. (c. 450) 


2 
Blood, though it sleep a time, yet never dies. 
The gods on murtherers fix revengeful eyes. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, The Widdowes Teares. Act 
v, sc. 4. (1612) 
They seldom sleep soundly, who have bloud for 
their boulster. 
Tuomas Futier, The Profane State: The 
Tyrant. (1642) 


The water shallow, the stones appear. (Shui 
chien shih hsien.) 

Dootittte, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 183. (1872) 
One buried in the snow must in the end be dis- 
covered. (Hsiieh li mai jén, chiu ‘hou tzi ming.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2427. (1875) 


4 
Murther may pass unpunish’d for a time, 
But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 
Joon Drypen, The Cock and the Fox, 1. 285. 
(1700) See also under PUNISHMENT; RETRI- 
BUTION. 


5 
Nothing comes sooner to light, then that which 
is long hid. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (c. 1595) 


6 
The heauens are Just, murder cannot be hid. 
THomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act ii, 
sc. 5. (1592) 
How easily murder is discovered ! 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus,ii,3,287.(1593) 
aoe wil] come to light; murder cannot be hid 
ong. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 

86. (1597) 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 257. (1600) 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 622. (1600) 
Nay, guiltiness will speak, 
Though tongues were out of use. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 1, 109. (1605) 

Man cannot cover what God would reveal. 

THomas CaMPpBELL, Lochiel’s Warning. (1801) 


MUSES 


7 

Without envy are the doors of the Muses. 

(Expertes invidentiae musarum fores.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 85. 

(1523) He gives another form, “Spotless are 
the doors of the Muses” (Candidae musarum 
fanuae), and adds that the meaning of the 
proverb is (as Taverner puts it), that 
“Learned persons ought frely, gentylly, and 
without enuye admytte other unto them that 
desyre to be taught or informed of them.” 


MUSHROOM 


8 

Forever will I link together in sweetest union 
the Muses and the Graces. (οὐ παύσομαι ras 
Χάριτας | Μούσαις συγκαταμιγνύς, | ἁδίσταν avtv- 
γίαν.) 

Evuripiwes, Hercules Furens, |. 673.(c. 420 B.C.) 
Narrow is the path that leads to the Muses. (Non 
datur ad Musas currere lata via.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk .iii,eleg.i,1].13.(c. 22 B.c.) 


9 
Il is that Muse, that can not find a scuse. 
(Trista quella Musa, che non sa trouar scusa. ) 
Joun Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Naught is that muse that finds no excuse. 
Unxnown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 123. 
(1629) 


10 
The Muses starve in a Cook’s Shop. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


11 
The Muses love the Morning. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4681. 
(1732) Quoted by FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 
1748. Franklin got many of his aphorisms 
from Fuller. 

12 


Happy is he whom the Muses love: sweet 
flows speech from his lips. (ὃ δ᾽ ὄλβιος, ὅν τινα 
Μοῦσαι | φίλωνται- γὙλυκερή οἱ ἀπὸ στόματος ῥέει 
αὐδή.) 
UNKNOWN, Homeric Hymns: To the Muses, |. 
4. (c. 600 B.C.) 


MUSHROOM 
13 


In one night growes a Mushrop. (In vna notte 
nasce vn fungo. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
The greatest Mushrompe groweth in one night. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 62. (1579) 

14 A night growne mushrump, 

Such a one as my Lord of Cornewall is. 
Mar.ioweE, Edward I], |. 581. (a. 1593) 

I hear them scornfully calling a rising great man 

an upstart, a mushroom, a thing of yesterday. 
NicHoLtas AMHERST, errae Filius.No.13.(1721) 


15 

He is of the race of the mushroom; he covers 
himself altogether with his head. (Fungino 
genere est; capite se totum tegit.) 

PLautTus, Trinummus, |. 851. (c. 194 B.c.) He 
wears a broad-brimmed petasus, or trav- 
elling hat. 

He has sprung up like a mushroom. (Subito crevit 
fungi instar.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 423. 
(1869) A variation of the proverb as usually 
given, “Fungino genere est; subito crevit de 
nihilo” (He is one of the mushroom kind; 
he has suddenly sprung up out of nothing). 


16 

He that high growth on cedars did bestowe, 

Gave also lowly mushrumpes leave to growe. 
Ropert SouTHWELL, Poems, Ὁ. 69. (1595) 


MUSIC 


MUSIC 
I—Music: What It Is 


1 
Music, the greatest good that mortals know, 
And all of heaven we have below. 
Appison, Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1.27.(1694) 
O Music, Sphere-descended Maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s Aid. 
WiLi1AM Cox.ins, The Passions, 1. 95. (1750) 
Music is well said to be the speech of angels. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Essays:The Opera.(c. 1840) 
Music . . . the only cheap and unpunished rap- 
ture upon earth. 
ΦΎΡΝΕΥ Situ, Letter to the Countess of Car- 
lisle, Aug., 1844. 
Music is the poor man’s Parnassus. 
Σ EMERSON, Poetry and Imagination. (1875) 


Music is the eye of the ear. 
Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 136. (1616) 


3 

Musick is said to be the rejoysing of the hart: 
Musicke comforteth the mynde, and feareth 
the enimie. 

é Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 70. (1578) 


Music is nothing else but wild sounds civilized 
into time and tune. 
THOMAS FULLER, The History of the Worthies 
of England: Ch. 10, Musicians. (a. 1661) 


9 
O sweet and healing medicine of troubles. (O 
laborum | dulce lenimen medicumque. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 32, 1. 14. (23 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to music. 

Music is the medicine of a troubled mind. (Mu- 
sica mentis medicina moestae.) 
WALTER Happvon, Lucubrationes 
Musica. (1567) 
Musica est mentis medicina moestae, a Roar- 
ing Meg [a powerful cannon] against Melan- 
choly, to rear and revive the languishing soul; 

. it erects the mind and makes it nimble. . . . 
A most forceful medicine, Jacchinus calls it; ... 
Sweet melody repaireth sad hearts, saith Eobanus 
Hessus. . . . The fear of death, as Censorinus in- 
formeth us, musick driveth away. ...It is a 
sovereign remedy against Despair and Melan- 
choly. 

ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, memb. vi, subs. 3. (1621) The 
entire sub-section is devoted to praise of 
music. 

Music’s the cordial of a troubled breast, 
The softest remedy that grief can find. 

Joun OLDHAM, An Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. (a. 

1683) 
Music’s the medicine of the mind. 
‘ Joun Locan, Danish Ode. (a. 1788) 


Poemata: 


It is the only sensual pleasure without vice. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, (c. 1776) See Hawkins, 
Johnsontana. 
Music is the only one of the arts that can not be 
prostituted to a base use. 
ELBERT Hussarp, A Thousand and One Epi- 
grams, p. 39. (1900) 
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7 
The only universal tongue. 
SAMUEL Rocers, Italy: Bergamo. (1822) 
Music is the universal language. 
Joun ΟΝ, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 27. 
(1826) 


8 
If music be the food of love, play on. 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 1,1. (1599) An 
adaptation of the Latin proverb, “Incita- 
mentum amoris musica” (Music is an in- 
citement to love). 
Music, moody food Of us that trade in love. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 5, 1. 
(1606) 
Is not music the food of love? 
SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act ii, sc. 1. (1775) 
Music is love in search of a word. 
ΘΙΌΝΕΥ Lanier, The Symphony. (1875) 
Music is the brandy of the damned. 
SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


9 
Music hath caught a higher pace than any 
virtue that I know. It is the arch-reformer. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Journal, ἃ Jan., 1842. 


” IIl—Music: Apothegms 
Nothing is well capable of being well set to 
music that is not nonsense. 
JosepH Appison, The Spectator, 21 March, 
1711. Quoted as “‘an established rule.” 
For music any words are good enough. 
J. R. PLrancHeE, tr., The Birds of Aristophanes, 
i. (1846) 


11 

Diogenes called an ill musician Cock. “Why?” 
saith he. Diogenes answered, “Because when 
you crow, men use to rise.” 


FRANCIS BAcOoN, A pophthegms. No. 267. (1625) 
12 


Consort not with a female musician. lest 
thou be taken in her snares. 

Ben SrrA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
ix, 4. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

As froward as the Musition, who being entreated. 
will scarse sing sol fa, but not desired, straine 
aboue Ela. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Epis- 
tle Dedicatory, p. 213. (1580) 

He could reach B. in alt. 

Swirt, Apollo, 1. 28. (1731) ABSOLUTELY IN 

ALT, see under ANGER. 
13 
Where there’s music there can’t be mischief. 
(Donde hay musica no puede haber cosa 
mala.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
Reminiscent of Cardinal Mazarin’s famous, 
“Tis chantent, ils payeront” (They sing, they 
will pay), when he heard the Parisian popu- 
lace singing after the imposition of some new 
taxes. 
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1 
Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

WrtiaM Concreve, The Mourning Bride. Act 
i, sc. 1, 1. 1. (1697) 

Music’s force can tame the furious beast. 
MATTHEW Prior, Solomon, ii, 67. (a. 1718) 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast,” 

And therefore proper at a sheriff’s feast. 

James Bramston, The Man of Taste. (1733) It 
was Bramston’s misquotation—or perhaps 
deliberate twisting of the line—which was 
afterwards most widely quoted. 

With him music certainly seemed to have charms 
to soothe the savage breast. 

JonatHan Stacc, Turn of the Table, Ὁ. 27. 
(1940) See also ORPHEUS. 


Rabelais’ unpleasant ‘quarter’ [mauvais quart 
d’heure] is by our more picturesque people 
called facing the music. 
JaMES FENIMORE Cooper, as quoted by DE 
VERE, Americanisms, Ὁ. 601. (a. 1851) 
A strong determination to face the music is every- 
where manifested. 
The Worcester (Mass.) Spy, 22 Sept., 1857. 
[ will not refer to the vulgar colloquialism tbat | 
was afraid to face the music. 
Cecit Ruopses, in Westminster Gazette, 6 Jan., 
1897, p. 5/1. 
I suppose she just felt she couldn’t face the music. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Tuesday Club Murders. 


Ch. 13. (1933) 
a 


You make as good music as a wheelbarrow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5938.(1732) 


4 
Ride a cock-horse to Banbury cross, 
To see an old lady upon a white horse, 
Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
And so she makes music wherever she goes. 
J. O. HAtLiwey, Nursery Rhymes of England, 
p. 67. (1842) 


Music helps not the tooth-ache. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No 534 
(1640) Cited by Ray and Fuller 


6 
Why should the devil have all the good tunes? 
Rowiranp Hirt, Sermons (a 1833) See 
Broome, Life, Ὁ. 93 


When the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy. (Cum 
laudarent simul astra matutina. et iubilarent 
omnes filii Dei.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The celestial music. (La musique céleste.) 

ΜΌΝΎΛΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 22. (1580) 
I had rather hear you solicit that ' 
Than music from the spheres. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 122. (1599) 
The music of the spheres! List, my Marina 

ΘΗΛΧΈΒΡΕΑΒΕ, Pericles, v, 1, 231. (1608) 

. And left so free mine ears, 

That I might bear the music of the spheres. 

Georce CHAPMAN, The Teares of Peace. (1609) 


MUSIC 


There is a musick where ever there is a har- 
mony, order, or proportion: and thus far we may 
maintain the musick of the Sphears. 
Str THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 9. (1643) 


Instruments sound sweetest when they be 
touched softest. 
Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 473. (1580) 
Great strokes make not sweet music. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 27. (1640) 
The greatest strokes make not the best music. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) The 
French say, “C’est le ton qui fait la musique” 
(It is the tone that makes the music). 
It is often said that melody can be heard farther 
than noise, that the finest melody farther than 
the coarsest. 
H. Ὁ. THoreau, Autumn, 20 Nov., 1851. 


9 
Hidden music counts for nothing. (Occultae 
musicae nullum esse respectus. ) 
NERO, when arranging to make his debut as a 
singer. (c. A.D. 58) See under TALENT. 


Music and women I cannot but give way to, 
whatever my business is. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 9 March, 1666. 


11 
Education in music is most sovereign, because 
more than anything else rhythm and harmony 
find their way into the secret places of the 
soul. (els τὸ ἐντὸς ψυχῆς ὁ τε ῥυθμὸς καὶ ἁρμονία.) 
Prato, The Republic. Bk. iii, ch. 12, sec. 401D. 
(c. 375 B.c.) Plato adds, “The man who has 
music in his soul will be in love with the 
loveliest.” 
Where gripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynde oppresse, 
There musicke with her silver sound 
With spede is wont to send redresse: 
Of trobled mynds, in every sore, 
Swete musicke hathe a salve in store 
RicHarD Epwarnps, A Song to the Lute in 
Musicke. (c. 1560) See Percy, Reliques. Ser 
i, Bk. ii, No. 5. “This song,” Percy comments, 
“is by Shakespeare made the subject of some 
pleasant ridicule in his Romeo and Juliet, iv, 
5, 128” (1595). Shakespeare quotes the first 
three lines of the song and then continues: 
Peter: Why ‘music with her silver sound’? 
First Musician: Marry, sir, because silver hath a 
sweet sound... . 
Second Musician: ‘Silver sound’. because mu- 
cen sound for silver 


Excuse the rough music of tongs and hammer 

Unknown, Brilish A pollo. No. 56, p. 3. (1708) 
A number of boys attended with shovels, playing 
the rough music. 

UNKNOWN, Annual Register: Chron. 74.(1770) 
Saucepans, frying-pans, poker and tongs, mar- 
row-bones and cleavers, bull horns, etc., beaten 
upon and sounded in ludicrous processions. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Rough Music. (1796) 


MUST 
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IlI—Music: Deaf to the Lyre 


The jackdaw knows nothing of music. (Nil 
cum fidibus graculo. ) 

Autus Gettius, Noctes Atticae: Praefatio. 
Sec. 19. (c. A. Ὁ. 150) Quoted as an old saying. 

Like the ass, deaf to the lyre. (ὄνος λύρας.) 

BoETHIUvUS, Consolatio Philosophae. Bk. i, ch. 4. 
(c. A.D. 520) 

The Jaye is unmete for a fyddell. (Nihil graculo 
cum fidibus.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 37 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 55.(1550) Taverner 
says that the proverb means that since the 
jay is a chattering bird it has no business 
where there is music. He adds, “Aulus Gellius 
applyethe this prouerbe verye featlye to 
these grosse and rude men, haters of all 
humanitie and good letters, which be wonte 
to skorne all good lernynge.” 


2 
The lute which affords sweet music to princes 
is not appreciated by weavers. 
Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 20 b. (c. 450) 
I perceive you delight not in music. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 2, 66. [1594] 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 83. 
(1594) Often misquoted “music in his soul.” 
Music sweeps by me like a messenger 
Carrying a message that is not for me. 
GrorcE Exiot, The Spanish Gypsy. Bk. iii. 


(1868) 
MUST 
3 
Must is a bitter herb. (Muss ist ein bitter 
Kraut.) 


CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 338. (1856) A German proverb. The 
Germans also say, “Muss ist eine harte Nuss” 
(Must is a hard nut), the first phrase of the 
English proverb, ‘Must is a hard nut, but it 
has a sweet kernel.” 


4 
Is must a word to be used to princes? 
QUEEN EvizaBetH. (c. 1600) See LINcGarp, 
History of England, vi, 310. 
Must is for kings, 
And low obedience for underlings. 
DEKKER AND CHETTLE, Patient Grissil. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1603) 
Must is for a king. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Appeal of Injured Inno- 
cence (1840), p. 354. (1659) 
Must is a king’s word. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 250. (1678) 
Must is for the king. 
Joun Bunyan, Come and Welcome. (1681) 
Must! why, colonel, Must’s for the king. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
With Must there is no arguing. 
BERNARD SHAW, The Revolutionist’s Hand- 
book. Sec. 10. (1903) 


5 
We do what we must, and call it by the best 
names. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Considerations by 
the Way. (1860) See also NEcEssITY. 


6 
In Things that must be, it is good to be reso- 
lute. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2830.(1732) 
What must be must be. 

Warren, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. }. (1841) 
7 Shall remain! 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark 

you 

His absolute “shall’’? 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 88. (1607) 
Come, mighty Must! Inevitable Shall! 

In thee I trust. 
, W.S. GrivBert, Princess Ida. Act ii. (1884) 
For do we must what force will have us do. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], iii, 3, 207. (1595) 
Whither I must, I must. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 3, 109. (1597) 
Well, if we must we must. 

SHERIDAN, The Critic. Act. ii, sc. 2. (1779) 
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9 
For fear they were not the proper mustard. 
he had that dog man sue him in court. 

Anpy Apams, Log of a Cowboy, p. 237. (1903) 
I’m not headlined in the bills, but I’m the 
mustard in the salad dressing, just the same. 

O. Henry, Cabbages and Kings, p. 101. (1903) 
Why don’t you invite him if he’s so much to the 
mustard ἡ 

O. HENRY, The Trimmed Lamp, Ὁ. 217. (1907) 
Kid each other, you cheap skates, 

Tell each other you're all to the mustard. 

CarL SANDBURG, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 
p. 7. (1922) 

10 hae 
He looked around and found a proposition 
that exactly cut the mustard. 

O. HENRY, Heart of the West, p. 163. (1904) 
“She cut the mustard,” he said, “all right.” 

O. Henry, Roads of Destiny, p. 99. (1909) 

11 
It is even as good as Mustard after dinner 
(Moustarde aprez disner. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1595) 
After meat comes mustard. When there is no 
more use for it. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 119. (1670) 
The proverb, After meat comes mustard. 

Prrer Mortevux, Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 27.(1694) 
An interpolation by Motteux, which he uses 
also in his translation of Don Quixote, pt. i, 
bk. iii, ch. 8. (1712) The Germans say, “Senf 
nach der Tafel,” the Dutch, “Mostaard na 
den Maaltijd” (Mustard after the meal) ; the 
French, “Aprés manger assez cuilliers” 
(Plenty of spoons after eating); the Ben- 
galis, “They fetch the salt after the rice 15 
eaten.” 
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After Meat comes Mustard. 

Oswatp DykKes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 169. 
(1709) “I have seen this actually verify’d at 
many Tables,” says Dykes, “through the 
Negligence and Oversight of thoughtless 
Servants. When the Beef was all eaten up, in 
came the Mustard. When the Guests had 
done sucking their Thumbs, the Napkins 
were brought in to wipe their Fingers.” 


1 
His wit’s as thick as Tewksbury mustard. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry LV, ii, 4, 262. (1598) 
He looks as if he had lived on Tewkesbury 
mustard. Spoken of such who always have a sad, 
severe, and tetrick countenance. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, i, 353. (1662) 


2 
Hee is very snappish, for if you meddle with 
him, he will strait take you by the nose. 
Unxnown, A Strange Metamorphosis of Man, 
_ sig. D8. (1634) Referring to mustard. 
Your mustard is very uncivil. . . . it takes me by 
the nose, egad. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


: MUSTER 


The latter verse is neither true nor pleasant. 
and the first verse may pass the musters. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, The Making of Verse. 
(1575) To undergo muster or review without 
censure. 
Such a ship .. . 
of warre. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, A Sea Grammar. Ch. 12. 
(1627) 
She may pass muster well enough. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Enough good looks to make her pass muster. 
THACKERAY, Newcomes. Vol. ii, p. 106. (1855) 


MUTE 


4 
Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a poker. 
Dickens, Martin Chuszlewit. Ch. 28. (1844) 
They one and all . . . became suddenly as mute 
as mice. 
ΒΕΘΑΝῚ AND Rice, The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Bk. i, ch. 5. (1881) 


5 

You can be secret?—Mute as a mackrel. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Minor. Act. i. (1760) 

We were as mute as mackerel. 

ὲ Ὄνκνονν, Metropolis, iii, 154. (1819) 


may well pass muster for a man 


For selden get a domb man londe, 

Take that proverbe, and understonde. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, vi, 318. (c. 1390) 

The prouerbe is “the doumb man no lond getith.” 
Hoccreve, La Male Regle, |. 433. (1406) 

Dumb folks get no lands. 
jJoun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 83. (1670) 

A dumb Man never gets Land. 

Ἵ THOMAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 84. (1732) 


Dom as a stoon, without stering. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 2409. 


As doumbe as a dore. 
LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman, A, xi, 94. (1362) 
And, also domb as any stoon, 
Thou sittest at another boke. 
CHAUCER (?), Hous of Fame, ii, 656. (c. 1383) 
For trewely, confort ne mirthe is noon 
To ryde by the weye doumb as a stoon. 
CHAuUcER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 775. 
(c. 1386) 
Dumb as a drum with a hole in it. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, Ch. 25. (1837) 


8 

More mute than a statue. (Statua taciturnius. ) 
Horace, Epistles Bk. ii, No. ii, ]. 83. (20 B.c.) 

As mute as a statue. (ἀνδριάντος ἀφωνότερος.) 
Synesius, Dion. Sec. 55D. (c. 410) 

Be silent, mute, Mute as a statue. 
MIDDLETON AND Row Ley, The Changeling. Act 

iii, sc. 3. (1621) 


Muter than a fish. (Mutis quoque piscibus. ) 

Horace, Odes. (23 B.c.) As quoted by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 29. 

I’ll be more mute than a fish. (πολὺ ἀφωνότερος 
ἔσομαι τῶν ἰχθύων.) 

Lucian, The Dream. Sec. |. (c. A.D. 170) The 
Greeks had a number of similar proverbial 
phrases: “Mute as a frog from Seriphia,” 
which, when transported to Scyrus, refused 
to croak (DIOGENIANUS, i, 49) ; “He gave not 
a grunt,” credited to ARISTOPITANES; “As 
close-mouthed as a saucepan” (συστομώτερος 
σκάφη), See Sumas, Lexicon, xiii, 3. 

Dowmbe as the ffysh. 
BURGH AND LypoatTE, Secrees. St. 330. (c. 1450) 
Muter than a fish. (Magis mutus quam pisces.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. v, No.29.(1508) 
A number of animals were used in similar 
comparisons. Horace, Satires, ii, 3, 219. 
speaks of “Μυία agna” (The dumb lamb) ; 
Statius, Thebais, iii, 334, of “Armenta”’ 
(Dumb cattle). 

More mute than fishes. (Plus mutz que poissons.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 24. (1545) 
The modern form is, “Muet comme un 
poisson.” 

What, mute P—Ay, as fishes. 

BEN JONSON, Poetaster. Act. iv, sc. 1. (1601) 
She shall be as mute as a fish. 

JouHn MELTON, Astrologaster, p. 38. (1620) 
Meek as a lamb, mute as a fish. 

Joun Bunyan, Building of the House of God. 
Ch. 9. (1688) 

Thou art both as drunk and as mute as a fish. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Way of the World. 
Act iv, sc. 9. (1704) 


10 
They must be as muet as a stone. 
Joun Lypcate, Reson and Sensuallyte, 1. 6267 
(c. 1407) 
A tunge I haue, but wordys none, 
But stonde mut as any stone. 
Unknown, Compleynte. (c. 1440) In Temple 
of Glass, p. 59. 
Be thou eke as mewet as a mayde. 
Gerorce GaAscoIGNE, The Steele Glas (Arber). 
p. 67. (1576) 


ΜΌΤΤΟΝ 


ΜΌΤΤΟΝ 
1 


Let us return to the sheep. (Revenons 4 ces 
moutons. ) 

PrerRE BLaNncHET, La Farce de Maistre Pierre 
Patelin. Sc. 19, 1. 1291. (c. 1460) In the play, 
a cloth-dealer prosccutes a shepherd for 
stealing some of his shcep, and employs the 
advocate Patelin to represent him, but sud- 
denly, while he is on the witness-stand in the 
midst of his evidence, he perceives that 
Patelin is wearing a suit made from some 
cloth which had also been stolen from him. 
This so confuses him that his mind wanders 
from the stolen sheep to the stolen cloth, and 
the judge tries to keep him to his story 
by saying repeatedly, “Revenons ἃ ces 
moutons.” The phrase became proverbial, as 
“‘Revenons ἃ nos moutons.”’ 

Returning to our muttons. (Retournant ἃ noz 
moutons.) 

RasBELais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1534) 

He would return to his muttons. (Retournoit a 
ses moutons.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i. ch. 11. 

Let us return to our muttons. (Retournons ἃ nos 
moutons.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 34. (1545) 

I return to my barrel. (A mon tonneau ie 
retourne.) 

RaBE ats, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, Prologue. (1545) 
There is a Latin proverb, ‘‘Redire ad nuces”’ 
(To return to the nuts), meaning to return 
to childish amusements. See under Nut. 

But let us return to our muttons. 

THACKERAY,The Fine Arts. Lect. ii. (1838) 
“Mouton” is French for both sheep and 
mutton, and British wags transformed the 
phrase into the supposedly humorous “Let 
us stick to our muttons,” 1. 6. the subject. 

To return to my mutton, as the Mounseers have 
it. 
F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 40. (1850) 
Let us revenue to our lamb chops. 

O. Henry, What You Want. (1910) 
But Iet us get away from our mutton. 

O. Henry, The Unprofitable Servant. (1911) 
Let’s get back to our knitting. 

E. S. Garpner, Case of the Empty Tin, p. 130. 
(1941) 

Let’s get back to our flock of sheep, shall we? 

ANNE HOockING, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 162. (1943) 


2 
One shoulder of mutton drawes down another. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Appetit. (1611) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 128. (1670) 
Col.: I think the more I eat the hungrier I am. 
Spark.: Why, colonel, they say, one shoulder of 
mutton drives down another. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
JANE AUSTEN, Sense and Sensibility. Pt. ii, 
ch. 3. (1811) Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 25. 
(1828) etc., etc. 


3 
Flesh of a mutton is food for a glutton. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Mouton.(1611) 


MUTTON 


ΟΞ 


Flesh of mutton is cheere of glutton. 
Jorn WooroEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier on His Travels, p. 514. (1623) 
Mutton is meat for a glutton. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 42. (1666) 
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4 
Of all Birds give me Mutton. 

THOMAS FULLzR, Gnomologia. No.3695.(1732) 
A friendly swarry, consisting of a boiled leg of 
mutton with the usual trimmings. 

DIcKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 37. (1837) 
There are wholesale eaters who can devour a leg 
of mutton and trimmings at a sitting. 

Boer Hoop, Review of Arthur Coningsby 

(1838 


5 
Mutton is sweet, and gars folk die e’er they 
be sick. That is, makes people steal sheep and 
so be hang’d. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 250.(1721) 


6 
When the shoulder of mutton is going. ‘tis 
good to take a slice. 

Jon Ray, English Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) 
When the Mutton’s going, it’s good to take a 
Slice. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5598.(1732) 


7 
He wyll lowys scheppis flesche, 
That wettyth his bred in woll. 

Unknown, The Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgre. 

mage, |. 71. (c. 1460) 

He loveth well moton, that weteth his bred in 
woll_—Optat eius carnem, tangens in vellere 
panem. 

Hitis, Commonplace-Book, p. 131. (c. 1530) 
He loueth well sheeps flesh, that wets his bred in 
the wul. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
He ‘ne mutton well that dips his bread in the 
wool. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 123. (1670) 
He loves mutton well that can dine upon the 
wool. 

Tuomas D’UrFey, The Comical History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act. i. (1696) 
He lov’d mutton well, that lick’d where the ewe 
lay. Spoken to those who will sip the bottom of 
a glass where good liquor was, or scrape a plate 
after good meat. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 125.(1721) 
He loves Mutton well, that eats the Wool. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1979.(1732) 
They liked mutton weel that licket where the 
yowe lay. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 44. (1816) 


8 
As holsome for a man is a woman’s corse, 
As a shoulder of mutton for a sick horse. 
UNKNOWN, Scholekouse of Women, !.95.(1541) 
Counsel to him is as good as a shoulder of mutton 
to a sick horse. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act. 
li, sc. 1. (1598) 
As Gt for him as a shoulder of mutton for a sick 
horse. 
Jonn Ciarke, Paroemiologia, p. 4. (1639) 
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1648 MYSTERY 
᾿ MYSTERY 
An Archimedean problem. (πρόβλημα ᾿Αρχιμή- 


detov.) 


Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xii, epis. 4. (46 B.C.) 
A problem for a Philadelphia lawyer. 


2 
Mysteries are not necessarily miracles. (Ge- 
heimnisse sind noch keine Wunder. ) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


3 
Half-Mast Murder. A satisfactory whodunit. 
Donatp Gorvon, American News of Books, 
July, 1930. Settling the question as to who 
coined the word to describe a detective story. 
The hell! Whodunit? 
Joun Bentley, Mr. Marlow Stops for Brandy, 
p. 4. (1940) 
In a whodunit it’s swell. 
ANTHONY BoucHer, The Case of the Seven 
Sneezes, p. 204. (1942) 


4 
Sacred mysteries. (Arcana sacra.) 

Tacitus, Germania. Sec. 18. (A.D. 98) The 
proverbial phrase is usually quoted as 
“Arcana celestia”? (Heavenly mysteries). 
There is also “Arcana imperii’ (Mysteries of 
empire). 

Holie misteries. 
AscHaM, The Scholemaster, i, 82. (a. 1568) 
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8 
A nail is driven out by a nail, as the proverb 
goes. (ἤἥλῳ yap ὁ ἧλος, ὥσπερ ἡ παροιμία.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. v, ch. 9, sec. 7. (ς. 330 
B.c.) Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 4, gives the 
Latin, “Clavum clavo pellere,” and adds a 
variant, “Peg is driven out by peg” (Pax- 
illum paxillo pepulisti), adding, “that is to 
say, One evil is driven away by another 
evil (Malum alio malo depulisti).” JuLius 
Potiux, bk. ix, combines the two proverbs 
into one, “By nail nail, by peg peg” (Aw τὸν 
ἦλον, πασσάλῳ τὸν πάσσαλον) which Eras- 
mus Latins, “Clavo clavum, paxillo pax- 
illum.” 
Driving out one nai] with another, as the saying 
goes. (ἥλῳ, φασίν, éxxpovers τὸν ἦλον.) 
Lucian, Philopseudes. Sec. 9. (c. a. Ὁ. 180) See 
also Synesius, Dion, sec. 186 A. (c. A. Ὁ. 400) 
Worldly philosophers are wont to drive out an 
old passion by a new one, as you drive out an old 
nail by hammering in another. (Philosophi 
saeculi solent amorem veterem amore novo quasi 
clavum clavo expellere.) 
St. Jerome, Epistles: To Rusticus. Epis. cxxv, 
sec. 14, (A.D. 411) 

Al so as on neil driueth ut then otherne. 
Unxnown, Ancren Riwle, p. 404. (c. 1200) 
Thanne the kyng drof out on nayle with another. 
JOHN DE TreEvisa, tr., Polyckronicon, vii, 25. 

(1387) 


Divine mystery. 
Ricuarp Hooker, Ecclesiastical Politie. Bk. v, 
ch. 52, sec. 1. (1597) 
Sacred mysteries. 
Sir Davin BrewstER, Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Vol. ii, ch. 24. (1855) 


5 
I cannot .. . make of euery meane matter 
a mystery by whispering it in the eare. 
WILLIAM TIRWHYT, tr., Letters of M. de 
Balzac. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (a. 1618) 
Making a mystery of nothing. 
ARCHIBALD LOovELL, tr., Travels 
Levant. Ch. 1. (1687) 
He made no mysteries, but told all that he was 
asked to tell. 
HARRIET MArTINEAU, The Farrers.Ch.3.(1834) 


into the 


6 
Mysteries are born of Mysteries. 
Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
All things being are in mystery; we expound 
mysteries by mysteries. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Mystery. (1839) 


7 
Mystery is the wisdom of blockheads. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to Horace Mann, 2 
Jan., 1761. 


A nail is driven out by another nail, habit is 
overcome by habit. (Clavus clavo pellitur, con- 
suetudo consuetudine vincitur.) 

ErasMus, Colloquia: Diluculum. (1524) 

One nayle driueth out an other. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Ὁ. 144. (1546) Cited 
by Ray, Fuller, Hazlitt, Bohn, and practi- 
cally all other collectors of proverbs. 

One danger is expelled by an other, As one nayle 
is driven out by an other. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 144. (1574) Young, tr. 


One nayle is driuen out with an other. (Si puol 
cacciar chiodo con chiodo.) 

JouHN FL ori0, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) The 
Italians have two other forms, “Chiodo con 
chiodo da se si cava,” and “Un chiodo caccia 
altro,” which the French duplicate with 
“Un clou chasse l’autre.” The German form 
is, “Ein Keil treibt den andern”; the Spanish, 
“Un clavo saca otro.” 

Even as one heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 

Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
li, 4, 192. (1594) ONE LOVE DRIVES OUT AN- 
OTHER, see under Love. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iv, 7, 54. (1607) See 
also under Fire. 
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One nail drives out another, at least! 
Owen MEREDITH (EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON), 
The Portrait. (a. 1891) 


1 
Let hym .. . dryve not the nayle to the head. 
Joun Daus, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, fo. 
278b. (1560) To push a matter to a conclu- 
sion. 
He will be sure to driue the nailes of his extortions 
to the head. 
SAMUEL Hieron, Works, i, 536. (1604) 
Drive the nail to the head. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 3. (1639) 
One knock after another, drives the naile home to 
the head. 

Joun Trapp, Commentary on Deuteronomy, 

ix, 7. (1650) : 


2 
That’s the nail we’ve got to find the hammer 
for. 
BERNARD DovcalL, The Singing Corpse, p. 15. 
(1943) 
3 
Youcan’t ... drivea nail of wax. 
EDWARD F1TzGERALp, Polonius, p. 39. (1852) 


4 
He drove that nail . . . which would go best. 
THomMas Futter, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. ii, sec. 4. (1655) 
Hence politicians, you suggest, 
Should drive the nail that goes the best. 
Joun Gay, Fables, Ser. ii, fab. 9. 1. 14. (1738) 
You must drive a nail where it’ll go. 
THOMAS HucuHeEs, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1857) 
5 
For sparinge of a litel cost 
Ful ofte time a man hath lost 
The large cote for the hod [hood]. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 
4785S. (c. 1390) 
The Frenchmen have a military proverb: “The 
loss of a nail, the loss of an army.” The want of a 
nail loseth the shoe, the loss of a shoe troubles the 
horse, the horse endangereth the rider, the rider 
breaking his rank molests the company so far as 
to hazard the whole army. 
Tomas ApaMs, Sermons (1861), ii, 359. 
(1629) 
For want of a nail the shoe is lost, for want of a 
shoe the horse is lost, for want of a horse the 
rider is lost. 
GeorGrk HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 501. 
(1640) The Spanish form is, “Por un punto 
se pierde un zapato” (For want of a nail a 
shoe is lost) ; the modern Greek, διὰ τὸ χάνει 
τὸ πέταλον (For the nail he loses the shoe). 
A proverb in many languages. Expanded into 
a story, it has found a place in the House- 
hold Tales of the Brothers Grimm. Cited by 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1752, Sw ives, 
Duty, p, 270, and many others. Additional 
lines are sometimes given, for example, “For 
want of a rider the battle was lost, For want 
of a battle the kingdom was lost, And all 
for want of a horseshoe-nail.” 


— 
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6 

A few familiar facts . . . have been suffered 
to pass current so long that it is time they 
should be nailed to the counter. 

O. W. Hotmes, Medical Essays. (1842) In 
Works (1891), ix, 67. A proverbial phrase 
derived from the habit small shopkeepers 
had of nailing to the counter any counterfeit 
coins which had been passed upon them. “To 
nail to the counter” is to expose a counter- 
feit or sham for all men to see. 


7 
To clinch the Nail. 
WittiaM HucuHes, The Man of Sin. Bk. ii, ch. 
3, Ὁ. 53. (1677) 
{t drives like a Nail, we want nothing now but a 
Parson, to clinch it. 
VANBRUGH AND Cisper, The Provok’d Hus- 
band. Act iv, se. ]. (1728) 
Drive not a second Nail, till the first be clinched. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1334.(1732) 


8 
He has gone off at the nail . . . means that he 
has gone out of all bounds of reason. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 173.(1721) 
Ye’re terrified, and think I’m going off at the 
nail. 

Joun Gatt, Sir Andrew Wylie. Ch. 47. (1822) 


9 

Tell me haue you a minde to anie thing in 
the Doctors Booke! speake the word, and I 
will help you to it vpon the naile. 

THOMAS NasHe, Have With You to Saffron- 
Walden. (1596) Works (Grosart), ili, 59. 
Upon the spot, at once. 

[He] paid the whole debt downe right on the 
naile. 

Hotranp, tr., Livy. Bk. vi, ch 14, sec. 225 
(1600) 

That could not pay 
One single halfpenny downe vpon the naile. 
Tuomas Heywoon, Pleasant Dialogues. (1637) 
We want our money on the nail. 
Swirt, Run of Bankers. (1720) 
1711 pay you down upon the nail. 
Joun Gay, Polly. Act i. (1729) 
We should drink brown ale, 
And pay the reckoning on the nail. 
Sata, Twice Round the Clock: 6 A.M. (1859) 


10 
You’ve hit it. (Tetigisti acu.) 
Prautus, Rudens, 1. 1306. (c. 200 B.c.) Some- 
times quoted as “‘Acu rem tangere.” 
He hyt the nayle on the hede. 
Joun SKELTON, Colyn Cloute, 1. 33. (1501) 
Thou hittest the nayle on the head. 

Jonn Stanprivce, Vulgaria, sig. BS. (c. 1520) 
Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
You hit the naile on the head (as the saying is). 

Wit1iaM CUNNINGHAM, The Cosmographical 
Glasse, p. 19. (1559) 
Certis you haue hit the naile on the head. (Certo 
voi hauete colto il chiodo su la testa.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 38. (1578) 
Every man cannot hit the nail on the head. 
WILLIAM CampENn, Remains (1870), p. 321 
(1605) Howe, Proverbs, p. 8. (1659) 
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You have hit the nail on the head. 

Stir THomas Urquuart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iii, 
ch. 34. (1653) This is Urquhart’s translation 
of Rabelais’ “C’est bien rentré de treufles 
noires.” It is the usual modern form, too 
frequently used to need further citation. 

No hand so steady as always to hit the nail on 
the head. 

THomas FUvuLrer, Worthies 
Lincolnshire, p. 305. (1662) 

He has hit the right nail on the head. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 12. (1834) 

You have hit the right nail on the head. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 42. (1838) 

He [the poet} will hit the nail on the head, and 
we shal] not know the shape of his hammer. 

H. D. Tuoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Friday. (1849) 

Mr. Gladstone showed in argument a knack of 
hitting the nail not quite on the head. 

James Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Bi- 
ography, p. 461. (1903) 

He hits the nail on the head pretty often. 

P. A. Taytor, Six Iron Spiders, Ὁ. 191. (1942) 
One can’t always hit the nail on the head. 
JoHN Ruope, Dead of the Night, Ὁ. 96. (1942) 


of England: 


A Bungler thus, who scarce the Nail can hit, 

With driving wrong, will make the Pannel 
split. 

5 Swirt, To Mr. Gay, |. 131. (1731) 


Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt. 


Jonn Wotcot, Works (1795), ii, 100. (1789) ! 


Every minute he lies here is a nail in his coffin. 
Wa ter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 16. (1824) 
A dram which .. . drives nails into the victim’s 
coffin, according to the expressive vulgar saying. 
A. FOuUBLANQUE, England Under Seven Ad- 
ministrations, iii, 321. (1836) 
Frederick William IV renounced all his sovereign 
rights over Neuchatel. ... But the incident 
preyed deeply on the sensitive spirit of the King. 
It drove a nail into his coffin. 
CuHar_es Lowe, Prince Bismarck, iii, 51. (1885) 
To do anything that tends to shorten life is 
“to drive a nail into one’s coffin.” When the 
smoking of cigarettes started to become 
general in the United States (c. 1900), the 
common name for them was “coffin nails,” 
because of their supposed deleterious effects 
on health. 


Il—Nail: Fingernail 


3 
Clip nails on Tuesday, beards on Wednesday, 
hair on Friday. (Ungues Mercurio, barbam 
Tove, Cypride crines.) 
Ausonius, Eclogues. No. xxvi, |. 1. (c.a. Ὁ. 390) 
Quoting an old saying. 
He will ποῖ... paire his nailes while Munday, 
to be fortunat in his loue. 
Tuomas Lopceg, Wit’s Miserie, Ὁ. 12. (1596) 
You may neuer pare your nailes vpon a Friday. 
BarTEN Hotypay, Technogamia. Act. ii, sc. 6. 
(1618) 


What a cursed wretch was I to pare my nails to- 
day ! a Friday too; I looked for some mischief. 
Tomas MIppLETON, Anything for a Quiet 
Life. Act iv, sc. 2. (c. 1626) 


Thou’rt . . . as melancholic as if thou hadst . . . 
pared thy nails on a Sunday. 

ConcreveE, Love for Love. Act iii, sc. 9. (1695) 
Cut them on Monday, you cut them for health; 
Cut them on Tuesday, you cut them for wealth; 
Cut them on Wednesday, you cut them for news; 
Cut them on Thursday, a new pair of shoes; 
Cut them on Friday, you cut them for sorrow, 
Cut them on Saturday, see your true-love to- 

morrow ; 
Cut them on Sunday, the devil will be with you 
all the week. 

Rospert Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 

p. 411. (1830) 
A man had better ne’er been born 
As have his nails on a Sunday shorn. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 12. (1846) 

Cut your nails on a Sunday, you cut them for 
evil, 
For all the next week you'll be ruled by the devil. 

UNKNowN, The Athenaeum, 5 Feb., 1848. Both 

of these are evidently attempts to improve 
the last line as given by Forby above. 
Henperson, Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties, p. 18, gives the first five lines of 
the jingle as Forby does, and then goes on: 
Cut them on Saturday, a present to-morrow; 
But he that on Sunday cuts his horn, 
ῬΈΠΕΙ that he had never been born. 


The see doth ebbe and flowe, 
And varyeth not a nayle. 
Joun Bate, Three Lawes, 1. 261. (1538) 
The position . . . which we maintaine . . . and 
from which we will not depart the breadth of one 
nalle. 
GEorRGE GILLEspIE, English-Popish Ceremonies, 
ii, i, 9. (1637) 
He may not swerve a nailes breadth. 
S. Du Vercer, tr., Admirable Events: To the 
Reader. (1639) Hatr’s BREADTH, see Hair. 


5 
A nail in the wound. (Unguis in ulcere.) 
Cicero, De Domo Sua. Ch. 5, sec. 12. (57 B.C.) 


6 I beseech him that high sits, 
Thy wife’s ten commandments may search thy 
five wits. 


Joun Heywoop, The Four PP. (c. 1540) See 
Hazuitt, Old English Plays, i, 381. The ten 
finger-nails, especially of a woman. 

Her ten commandments She fastens on hys face. 

Unknown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1560) See 
WricutT, Political Songs of England, p. 202. 

Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 

I ‘ld set my ten commandments in your face. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 3, 144. (1590) 
Your harpy that set his ten commandments upon 

my back. 

Dexxer AND WEBSTER, Westward Hoe! Act v, 
sc. 3. (1607) 

I'll set my ten commandments in the face o’ the 
first loon that lays a finger on him. 

Watter Scott, Waverly, Ch. 30. (1814) 


NAIL 


Don’t put your tongue into your cheek at me 
or I'll write the ten commandments in your face. 
Marryvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 40. (1830) 


1 

As he wrought his verse he would often scratch 
his head and gnaw his nails to the quick. (In 
versu faciendo | saepe caput scaberet, vivos 
et roderet unguis. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, No. x, }. 70. (35 B.C.) 
No biting of nails to the quick. (Nec demorsos 
sapit unguis.) 

Persius, Satires. No. i, 1. 106. (c. A.D. 58) 

Quoted by QUINTILIAN, Χ, ili, 21. 
You had as good eat your nails. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 241. (1678) 

Say a word more, and you had as good eat your 
nails, 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ἢ i. (1738) 


2 
To haue yellow speckles on the nailes of one’s 
hand a great signe of death. 

Joun MELTON, Astrologaster, Ὁ. 45. (1620) 
White specks presage our felicity, blew ones our 
misfortunes. 

Sir THOMAS BROWNE, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 

Bk. v, ch. 23. (1646) 
A white speck upon the nails made them as sure 
of a gift, as if they had it already in their pockets. 

Unknown, The Connotsseur. No. 59. (1755) 
White specks are commonly called “gifts.” 

A gift, a friend, a foe. 
A lover to come, a journey to go. 

ANNE Εἰ. BAKER, Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases: Gifts. This is what 
children say, beginning with the thumb and 
ending with the little finger, as they count 
the specks on the nails. Baker also notes, 

A gift on the thumb is sure to come, 
A gift on the finger is sure to linger. 
3 


The task is always hardest for those whose 
clay has reached the stage where they must 
use the finger-nail. (τὸ ἔργον ols ἄν εἰς ὄνυχα 
ὁ πηλὸς ἀφίκηται.) 


PoLycLeiItus, Fragment. (c. 450 s.c.) As 
quoted by PLutTarcH, Moralia, 86A and 
636C. Polycleitus was a Greek sculptor con- 
temporary with Phidias, and the reference is 
to the finishing of a piece of statuary. It was 
the custom of sculptors to give the final 
touches with the finger-nail, or perhaps to 
pass the finger-nail over the marble in order 
to test the smoothness of its joint. 

A man polished to the nail. (Ad unguem factus 
homo.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 5, 1. 32. (35 B.C.) 
“Ad unguem,” from the Greek els ὄνυχα, 
meaning to a hair, exactly, perfectly, became 
a proverb, and is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, Vv, 91. In his De Arte Poetica, 1. 294. Horace 
repeats the image, “Praesectum deciens non 
castigavit ad unguem”’ (A poem refined ten 
times over to the test of the close-cut nail). 
Persius, Satires, i, 65, speaks of verses flow- 
ing so freely that “Per leve severos effundat 
iunctura ungues” (The critical nails glide 
smoothly over the joinings). 
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My peroration was never extempore, but always 
prepared beforehand, and polished to the nail. 
SypNEY Mostyn (W. C. RUSSELL), Curatica, 
p. 43. (1891) 


4 
The King, for any thing he has to do in these 
Matters, may sit and blow his Nails. 

RoverT SoutH, Sermons, 5 Nov., 1663. 


5 
Did you observe her nails? they were long 
enough to scratch her grannum out of her 
grave. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Ye’ve nails at wad scrat your granny out of her 
grave. 


W.C. Hazxitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 482.(1869) 


6 
Hippocrates has left direction how we should 
cut our nails—even with the ends of the 
fingers, neither shorter nor longer. 

H. D. THoreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 


5 NAKEDNESS 
To strip off her shift and play the Dorian. 


(ἐκδῦσα κιθῶνα δωρίαζειν. 

ANACREON. Frag. 58. (c. 500 Β. 6.) Quoted by 
ScHoLtiasT on Evuripipes, Hecuba, 933: 
“Leaving her dear bed in a single garment 
like a Dorian maid.” “To play the Dorian” 
became a proverb for women who display 
themselves naked. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 167. The Latin proverbial phrase 
is, “In puris naturalibus” (In an absolute 
state of nature). 

While his rivals were taking turns leading the 
pack, Willkie was pulling a Sally Rand on them. 
He went out and showed the country what he 
had. 

Epson BLair, Washington. Barron’s, 17 July, 
i940, p. 4. Sally Rand was a well-known 
strip-tease and bubble dancer. 

The strip tease is the only entertainment in- 
digenous to America. 

DovuGLas GILBERT, American Vaudeville, Ὁ. 5. 
(1940) 


8 
Nakedness is uncomely, as well in Minde as 
Body. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Simulation. (1625) 


9 
I’m posing for Durien, the sculptor, on the 
next floor. I pose to him for the altogether 
. Pensemble, you know—head, hands, feet 
—everything. 
Georce Du Maurier, Trilby, p. 18. (1894) It 
is Trilby speaking. “The altogether” became 
a popular phrase for nakedness. 


He has a good idea how she'd look in the alto- 
gether, as they say. 


ones RatH Posted for Murder,p.159.(1942) 


And they were both naked, the man and his 
wife, and were not ashamed. (Erat autem 
uterque nudus, Adam scilicet et uxor eius: et 
non erubescebant. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 25. (c. 550 B.C.) 
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1 

Naked I seek the camp of those who desire 

nothing. (Nil cupientium | nudus castra peto.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, 1. 22. (23 B.C.) 


2 

Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither. (Nudus egressus 
sum de utero matris meae, et nudus revertar 
illuc. ) 

Old Testament: Job, i, 21. (c. 350 B.C.) 

As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked 
shall he return to go as he came. (Sicut egressus 
est nudus de utero matris suae, sic revertetur.) 

Old Testament: Ecclestastes, v, 15. (c. 250 B.C.) 
As we brought nothing into the world at birth, so 
we take nothing out of the world at death. (Ut 
nihil pertinuit ad nos ante ortum, sic nihil post 
mortem pertinebit.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 

ch. 38, sec. 91. (45 B.C.) 
We brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out. (οὐδὲν γὰρ 
εἰσηνέγκαμεν els τὸν κόσμον. ὅτι οὐδὲ ἐξενεγκεῖν τι 
δυγάμεθα.) 

New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 7. (c. A.D. 62) 
The Vulgate is, “Nihil enim intulimus in 
hunc mundum: haud dubium quod nec au- 
ferre quid possumus.”’ 

Naked I was: so am I still. (Nudus eram: sic 
sum.) 

Avusonius, Epitaphs. No. 30. (c. a. pv. 385) 
Naked I alighted on the earth and naked shall I 
go beneath it. (γῆς ἐπέβην γυμνός, γυμνός θ᾽ ὑπὸ 
γαῖαν ἄπειμι.) 

PALLADAS, Epigram. (c. A.D. 425) See Greek 

Anthology, bk. x, epig. 58. 
Since man cometh naked from his mother, hence 
he will return naked to the earth. 

Frroavusti, Iskander’s Conversation. (c. 1000) 
Naked I was born, naked I am, I neither lose nor 
gain. (Desnudo naci, desnudo me hallo: ni pierdo 
ni gano.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25; ii, 8, 53. 

55, 57. (1605) 
Naked we come, and naked we go. (Ch'‘ib shén 
érh lai, ch‘ih shén érh ch‘u.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1776. (1875) Alexandre Dumas, pére, is said 
to have remarked on his deathbed (1870), “I 
came to Paris with twenty francs—exactly 
the sum with which I die.” He had spent in 
nei living the immense sums earned by his 

oks. 


3 
To be naked is to be so much nearer to the 
being a man, than to go in livery. 

CHartes Lams, The Decay of Beggars. (1822) 


4 
A pretty girl is prettier naked than dressed 
in purple. (Pulchra mulier nuda erit quam 
purpurata pulchrior.) 
Pravutus, Mostellaria, |. 289. (c. 220 B.c.) 
In naked beauty more adorned. 
Mirton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1, 713. (1667) 
BEAUTY UNADORNED, see under BEAUTY. 
The nakedness of women is the work of God. 
WrtttaM Biaxe, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


NAKEDNESS 


5 
Thou to be strong must put off every dress; 
Thy only armour is thy nakedness. 
MaTTHEW Prior, Pallas and Venus, |. 16. (c. 
1717) 


II]—Nakedness: Comparisons 


Naked as a robin. 
CHARLOTTE Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
595. (1883) 
Time was I wouldn’t ha’ married her . . . with- 
out her lands. You can send her now as naked 
as a robin, if you like. 
7 Murray, John Vale’s Guardian. Ch. 38. (1890) 


As naked as the cuckoo in Christmas. 
Tuomas Dekker, The Guls Horne-Booke, Ὁ. 
20. (1609) 
It is from the reported deplumed condition of 
the cuckoo in winter that the proverb originates, 
“As naked as a cuckoo.” 
: J. Harpy, in Folk-Lore Record, ii, 66. (1879) 


As naked as a statue. (ἀνδριάντος γυμνότερος.) 
Dio Curysostom, Discourses, ii, 34.(c. A. Ὁ.50) 


9 
Naked as from his mother’s womb. (γυμνὸς 
ws éx μητρός.) 

DIOGENIANUS, A ἀαρία, iv, 2. (c. A.D. 125) Eras- 
MuS, Adagia, ii, viii, 44, gives the Latin, ‘“Nu- 
dus tanquam ex matre,” and calls it a prov- 
erb of hyperbole Another of the same sort 
is “Bare as a peg” (παττάλου yuurdrepos) , 
which ARISTAENETUS (ii, 18) quotes and 
which Erasmus, Adagia, ii, x, 100, gives as 
“Nudior paxillo.” It may refer to poverty as 
well as to actual nudity. See under Poverty. 

As naked as euer thei wer borne. 

NicoLas UDALL, tr.. Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Ὁ. 
59. (1564) 

At our coming to Brazil, we found both men and 
women naked as they were born. 

ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ili, sec. ii, memb. iii, subs. 3. (1621) 
There lay the canoe ... with her crew. . . as 

naked as the day they were born, 

Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log. Ch. 12. (1829) 


10 
More naked than a cast-off snake-skin. (Nu- 
dior leberide. ) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, i, i, 26. (1523) Similar ones 
are “More naked than a post’”’ (Nudior pa- 
xillo), and “More naked than an egg” (Ovo 
nudior). 


I will make you dance a new dance call’d leap- 
frog. .. . And as naked as a frog. 
Joun FretcHer, The Fair Maid of the Inn 
Act iv, se. 1. (1626) 


12 
As naked and bare as a shorne sheep, as we 
say in our English proverbe. 

Epmunp Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 88. (1654) 


1. 
Naked as ἃ worm was she. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?) tr, 1. 454. (c, 1365) 


NAKEDNESS 


Lat me nat lyk a worm go by the weye. 
CHAUCER, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 824. (c. 1388) 
[He] laye there dyspoyly nakyd as a worm. 
WILLIAM GreEGory, Chronicle of London 
(Camden), p. 211. (a. 1470) 


1 
Naked as a buck. (Que il estoit nuz com I. 
dains. ) 
GUILLAUME LE NorManp, Du Prestre et d’Ali- 
son, 1. 429 (c. 1250) MonrtTaiIcton, Recueil 
des Fabliaux ii, 22. 


2 
Thou myghtest go as naked as my nayle. 
Joun Heywoop, The Play of the Wether, }. 
922. (1533) 
We ... were led in prysoners naked as my nayle. 
Unknown, Myrroure for Magistrates. (1559) 
Yet would I had her as naked as my πᾶν]. 
Joun Day, The Blind Beggar of Bednal-Green. 
Act v. (1600) 
Hee left them as naked as my Naile. 
Tuomas Heywoop, The English Traveller. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1663) 


3 
As naked as a lily. (κρίνου yuuvérepos.) 
EMPEROR JULIAN, Misopogon. Sec. 181B. (c. 
A.D. 363) 


Strip him as naked as truth. 
Lorp JOHN SOMERS, Somers Tracts, v, 491. 
(1647) THE NAKED TRUTH, see under TRUTH. 


5 
In half a minute I was as naked as a pair of 
tongs. 

Mark TwalIn, Connecticut Yankee,p.32.(1889) 
6 


He stod as nakyd as a ston. 
Wricut, Songs and Carols, Ὁ. 3. (c. 1350) 


7 
And ay is naked a nedill as natour tham scha- 
pis. 
Unknown, Alexander and Dindimus, |. 4027. 
(c. 1350) 
Bothe naked as a nedle. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
xii, 163. (1377) 
There syr launcelot toke the fayrest lady by the 
hand ... and she was naked as a nedel. 
515 THomas Matory, tr., Le Morte Darthur. 
Bk. xi, ch. 1. (c. 1480) 
Nude as a needle. 
P. J. BarLtey, The Age, p. 75. (1858) 


NAME 
8 


For my name and memory, I leave it to 
men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign na- 
tions, and the next ages. 

Francis Bacon, Will. (1626) See D’ISRAELI, 
Curiosities of Literature: The Persecuted 
Learned. 

Let my name wither, so long as France is free. 
(Que mon nom soit flétri, que la France soit 
libre.) 

GeEorcES Jacques Danton, Speech, before the 
National Convention, 8 March, 1793. See 
CarLyLe, French Revolution. Vol. iii, bk. iii, 
ch. 4. 
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Let Switzerland be free, and let our names per- 
ish! (Que la suisse soit libre, et que nos noms 
perissent.) 
ANTOINE LEMIERRE, William Tell. (1766) Evi- 
dently an echo of Danton. 


9 
He that hath the name may as well enjoy the 
game. 

R. D. BLrackmore, Perlycross. Ch. 15. (1894) 
When you’ve got the name, I say get the game. 


EuGENE WALTER, Easiest Way. Act ii. (1908) 
10 


Tak nat my name in ydel or amis. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Pardoners 
Tale, 1. 314. (c. 1387) 
To take one’s name in vain. To mention a per- 
son’s name lightly, casually, disrespectfully ; jocu- 
lar. From the Biblical phrase for ‘to utter blas- 
phemy.’ 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clickés. (1940) 
11 
Names are objectionable. (Nomina sunt odi- 
sa. ) 
Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino. Ch. 16, sec. 47. 
(80 s.c.) Adapted. 
I have said everything when I have named the 
man. (Dixi omnia, cum hominem nominavi.) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. iv, epis. 22. 
(A.D. 98) 
Somebody hath been cozened, I name nobody. 
JaMeEs SHIRLEY, The Wittie Faire One. Act v, 
sc. 3. (1633) 
It is not fair to tell names. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Beau’s Duel. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1702) 
I name no names. 
READE, Jack of All Trades. Ch. 5. (1858) 


12 
Charm’d with the foolish whistlings of a 
Name. 
ABRAHAM COwLeEy, I mitations 
Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 486. (1647) 
Ravish’d with the whistling of a name. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 283. (1733) 
Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment, hood-wink’d. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. vi, 1. 101. (1784) 


of Vergil: 


13 
When I myself am nothing but a name. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, Ode Upon Occasion of a 
Copy of Verses of My Lord Broghill’s, \. 24. 
(1656) 
The Glory and the Nothing of a Name. 
Lorp Byron, Churchill’s Grave. (c. 1813) 


14 
He hath not his name for naught. 
Tomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 135. (1633) 
You had not your name for nothing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 261. (1678) 


15 
Swoln ’bove any Greek or Roman name. 
Joun Drypen, On the Death of Lord Hastings, 
1. 76. (1667) 
Above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles, Bk. ii, 
epis. 1, 1. 26. (1733) 
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1 
The Pyramids themselves, doting with age, 
have forgotten the names of their Founders. 
THOMAS FuLier, The Holy State: Of Tombes. 
(1642) 


Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beast of the field. 
(Appellavitque Adam nominibus suis cuncta 
animantia, et universa volatilia caeli, et omnes 
bestias terrae. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 20. (c. 550 B.C.) 
No stone without its name. (Nullum est sine 
nomine saxum.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili, ix, 973. (c. A.D. 60) 
Every godfather can give a name. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 93. 

(1595) 
The poet’s pen .. . gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 15. (1596) 
pala you christen the bairn, you know what to 
call it. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 347. (1721) 
Human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 
SHELLEY, Queen Mab. Pt. vii, |. 24. (1813) 


3 
I hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another’s fame. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Fab. xlv, 1. 1. (1727) 
4 


Take pity on me Before my name is mud. 
J. C. Gooowin, Wang: Elephant Song. (1891) 
Your name’ll be mud. 
WENTWORTH, Dead or Alive. Ch. 13. (1936) 


5 
I guess King George will be able to read that. 
Joun Hancock, Remark, on signing the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 4 July, 1776. His 
name, the first to be signed to the Declara- 
tion, was written in so bold a hand that 
“John Hancock” became the synonym for a 
signature. 


6 
[The Roman’s] name admonisht him of what 
he owed to his country. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 134. 

(c. 1830) 

Nomina debita, says John Donne; that is to say, 
“Every man owes to the world the signification 
of name, and of all his name.” 

eerie Wuyrte, Bible Characters: Stephen. 

1901) 


The names of fools are always written on 
walls. (Nomina stultorum semper parietibus 
haerent.) 
ALFRED HeENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 272. 
(1869) See under Foot. 


He that exalts his name destroys his name; 
he who increases not decreases. 
ΒΑΒΒι Hirer, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, i, 13. (c. 
50 s.c.) Oéesterley, tr. 


NAME 


9 
My name is Norval; on the Grampian hill 
My father feeds his flock. 
Joun Home, Douglas. Act iii. (1756) 
10 


Sensitive ears delight in being called by the 
first name. (Gaudent praenomine molles 
| auriculae. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 5, 1. 32. (30 8.6.) 
One name was ELIZABETH, 
The other let it sleep in death. 

BEN JONSON, Epitaph on Elizabeth, L.H. (a. 


1637) 
11 


Covet not an empty name. 

Kanc-Hs1, Sacred Edict. Sec. 6. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Man dies and leaves a name; the tiger dies and 
leaves a skin. 

S. G. CHamprton, Racial Proverbs,p.355.(1938) 


12 
The name that can be named is not the eternal 
name. (Mink ‘k‘o ming féi ch‘ang ming.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 1. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 


13 
The label (or name) is bigger than the bag. 
(μεῖζον τοὐπίγραμμα τῷ OvAaK®. ) 

Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium. Ch. 10. (c. 

A.D. 170) Quoted as a proverb. 

We take more care that men should speak of us, 
than how they speak: it is enough for us that our 
name runs in the mouths of men. (Nous nous 
soignons plus qu’on parle de nous, que comment 
on en parle: et nous est assez que nostre nom 
coure par la bouche des hommes.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1580) 


14 
My name is Legion: for we are many. (λεγιὼν 
ὄνομα pot, ὅτι πολλοί ἐσμεν.) 

New Testament: Mark, v, 9. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Legio mihi nomen est, quia 
multi sumus.” 

These Demoniacs let me dub 
With the Name of Legion Club. 

Swirt, The Legion Club, 1. 11. (1736) 

Their name is Legion. They are very numerous. 
An adaptation (and originally a misapprehen- 
sion) of Mark, v, 9. 


PartTRIDGE,Dictionary of Clichés: Name.(1941) 
15 


Sticks and stones may break my bones, but 
names will never hurt me. 
MarcareET MILtar, Wall of Eyes, p. 189.(1943) 


16 
Hasn’t the fellow told you he does not know 
a word of the business? his name’s Twyford. 
PETER MoTTreEvx, tr.,Rabelais.Bk.v,ch.13.(1694) 
My name is Twyford; I know nothing of the 
Matter. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3502.(1732) 


17 
I often forget my own name. (Frequenter 
nomen meum obliviscar. ) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 66. (c. A.D. 60) See 
under FORGETFULNESS. 
If before daylight you start from the first part of 
my name, it would take you till bedtime to reach 
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the end of it. (Si ante lucem ire occipias a meo | 


primo nomine, | concubium sit noctis prius quam 
ad pustremum perveneris.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, |. 885. (c. 194 B.C.) 
1 


A name and an omen. (Nomen atque omen.) 
PLautus, Persa, |. 625. (c. 200 B.C.) 
John Jewel [Bishop of Salisbury] . . . was born 
... 24th of May, 1552... . It may be said of 
his surname, nomen, omen; Jewel his name and 
precious his virtues. 
ΕΣ ΕΚ, Worthies: Devon, i, 407. (1662) 


2 
The name of the Lord is a strong tower. 
(Turris fortissima, nomen Domini.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 10.(c. 350 B.C.) 


3 

As his name is, so is he; Nabal- [fool] is his 
name, and folly is with him. (Nabal: quoniam 
secundum nomen suum stultus est, et stultitia 
est cum 60.) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xxvi, 25.(c. 600 B.C.) 
By the name one may know the man. (Au sur- 
nom cognoit-on.) 

JEHAN Mir_ot, Proverbes. (c. 1450) 

A noble duke, in nature as in name. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 2, 23. (1599) 
Names and natures do often agree. 

ὴ Joun CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 287. (1639) 


Your fame shall (spite of proverbs) make it 
plain 
To write in water’s not to write in vain. 

Sir WILLIAM SANDERSON, The Art of Painting 

in Water Colours: Preface. (c. 1658) 
Among the many things he has requested of me 
tonight, this is the principal,-_that on the grave- 
stone shall be this inscription: Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water. 

RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Life of Keats: 
Letter to Severn. Vol. ii, p. 91. (1821) The 
wording on the tombstone is, “This grave 
contains all that was mortal of a young Eng- 
lish poet, who, on his death bed, in the bit- 
terness of his heart at the malicious power of 
his enemies, desired these words to be graven 
on his tomb-stone, ‘Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water.’ ” 

Below lies one whose name was traced in sand. 

Davip Gray, His Own Epitaph. (a. 1861) 

19 WRITE IN SAND, WATER, see under LABOR LosT. 


My foot is on my native heath, and my name 
is MacGregor. 
; WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 34. (1818) 


What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii,2,42.(1595) 


A cabbage by any other name would swell as 
sweet. 


Crype Fitcn, Captain Jinks. Act ii. (1901) 


Through superstition of a name. (Supersti- 
tione nominis. ) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 58. (ς. a. Ὁ. 109) 
Referring to the name of Caesar. 


8 
I would rather make my name than inherit it. 
THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 26. (1858) 
1 AM MY OWN ANCESTOR, see under ANCESTRY. 
Let be my name until I make my name. 
TENNYSON, Gareth and Lynette, 1. 563. (1872) 
9 
From whence comes Smith, albe he knight or 
squire, 
But from the smith that forgeth at the fire? 
RICHARD VERSTEGAN, A Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, p. 310. (1605) 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Boys. (1859) 
A measly little gum-drop name like Percival. 
Harry Leon WILSON, Spenders, p. 344. (1902) 


10 
In foord, in ham, in ley, and tun, 
The most of English Surnames run. 
RICHARD VERSTEGAN, A Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, p. 326. (1605) 
The rhyme is true, that “In ‘ford,’ in ‘ham,’ in 
‘Iey,’ and ‘ton,’ The most of English surnames 
run.” All names with this termination are local, 
and comprise a large proportion of our national 
nomenclature. 
C. W. BarpsLey, The Romance of the London 
Directory, p. 32. (1879) 
11 
The blackest ink of Fate was sure my lot, 
And. when she writ my name, she made a blot. 
GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, The 
Rehearsal. Act iii, sc. 2. (1671) Quoted by 
FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1752) 


12 
If I had spoken sooner, he would have sooner 
been here. 
Unknown, Jacke Jugeler. (c. 1550) In Haz- 
LITT, Old Plays, ii, 116. 
Sooner named, sooner come, as common proverbs 
say. 
NATHANIEL Woopes, The Conflict of Con- 
science. Act iii, sc. 2. (1581) 


13 

The ill effects of possessing an extensive repu- 
tation, or as an old English Phrase expresses 
it, having one’s name up. 

Unknown, The Loiterer. No. 43, p. 4. (1789) 
When once my name was up,... JI had verv 
soon my court about me. 

MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. viii, ch. 10. (1809) 


II—Name: Good Name 


14 
A good life hath but few days, but a good 
name endureth forever. (ἀγαθῆς ζωῆς ἀριθμὸς 
ἡμερῶν, καὶ ἀγαθὸν ὄνομα els αἰῶνα διαμενεῖ.) 
Ben ΘΙΚΑ, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xli, 13. (c. 190 B.c.) The Vulgate is, “Bonae 
vitae numerus dierum; bonum autem nomen 
permanebit in aevum.” 
A good report 
Makes men live long, although their life be short. 
ROWLAND Watkyns, Flamma Sine Fumo: A 
Good Report. (1662) 
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1 
It is writen, that “the good name of a man 
Is sone goon and passed, whan it is nat newed 
ne renovelled.” 
Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 77. (c. 1387) 
A lost good name is ne’er retriev’d. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Fox at the Point of 
Death, |. 46. (1727) The proverbial form is, 
“A good name is sooner lost than won.” 


2 
When the honourable man forsakes virtue, 
alas! for his fair name. (Quun chee kheu yun 
oo hoo sung mung.) 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 5. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Marshman, tr. 
If throughout life you’d keep an honored name, 
Shun, even in thought, the joys that end in shame. 
(Si famam servare cupis, dum vivis, honestam, 
fac fugias animo quae sunt mala gaudia vitae.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 17.(c. 175 B.C.) 
3 


Hee that is thought to rise betime, may lie 
abed till noon. 

RANDLE CotTcGrRAvE, Dictionary: Bruit. (1611) 
The Italian form is, “Acquista buona fama e 
mettite a dormire” (Get a good name and go 
to sleep) ; the Spanish, “Cobra buena fama, 
y échate a dormir”; the French, “Qui a bruit 
de se lever matin peut dormir jusqu’a diner.” 

He that hath the name to be an early riser may 
sleep till noon. 

James Howe rz, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. 
(1659) Howell also gives another form, 
“Who hath once the fame to be an early 
riser may sleep till noon.” 

He that can do thus, . . . he shall have the name 
and fame he desires; he may lie a-bed till noon. 

Joun Bunyan, Jerusalem Sinner Saved. (1688) 

Get a name to rise early, and you may lie all day. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 112. (1721) 
“1 would not have a man depend too much 
upon this proverb,” Kelly adds, “for a good 
name is soon lost, and hardly to be re- 
trieved.”’ 

How different is this from Smedley ! 
(His name is up. he may in bed lie.) 

Swirt, A Christmas-Box. (1729) 

If our name were thus once up .. . we might 
lie a-bed. 

RICHARD GRAVES, The Spiritual Quixote. Bk. i, 
ch. 8. (1772) 


4 
He’s born in a good Hour, who gets a good 
Name. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2455.(1732) 


5 
As the soule is more precious then the body, 
so is it a greater offence to take away one’s 
good name, which refresheth the soule, then 
to defraud one of food, which sustaineth the 
body. 

STEFANO GUAZZz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, Ὁ. 

66. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Is not the losse of goodes lesse, than of ones good 
name? 

Georce Pertie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 29. (1576) 
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Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, 
nothing: 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 155. (1605) 
Take away my good name and take away my life. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 124. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4306. (1732) JouNn 
TRuSLER, Proverbs Exem plified, Ὁ. 60. (1790) 
A condensation of the Latin lines, ‘‘Omnia si 
perdas, famam servare memento, | qua semel 
amissa, postea nullus eris” (Though you lose 
all things, remember to preserve your good 
name, which, once lost, you will be as if you 
did not exist). 
On the Rio Grande border if you take a man’s 
life you sometimes take trash; but if you take his 
horse, you take a thing the loss of which renders 
him poor, indeed. 
O. Henry, A Double-Dyed Deceiver. (1909) 


6 
He who hath gained a good name hath gained 
something for himself. 

Rass Hitter, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, ii, 8. 
There are three crowns: the crown of Torah [the 
Law], the crown of priesthood, and the crown of 
kingship; but the crown of a good name exceeds 
them all. 

RABBI SIMEON (BEN JocHal), Mishnah: Pirké 

Aboth, iv, 19. (c. A.D. 150) Oesterley, tr. 
Thou thinkest it honourable to go to the graue 
with a gray head, but I deeme it more glorious to 
be buried with an honest name. 

- Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 184. (1579) 


My good name is unstained; and so far 1 
have lived without reproach. (Fama tamen 
clara est. et adhuc sine crimine vixi.) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xvii, 1. 17. (c. 10 B.C.) 
My good name, which was as white as a tulip. 
WycHERLEY,Love in a Wood.Act iv,sc.1.(1672) 


8 
A good name, the best of all treasures. 
(εὐώνυμον κτεάνων κρατίσταν χάριν πορών.) 

ῬΙΝΡΑΚ, Pythian Odes. No. xi, |. 58. (474 B.C.) 
A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. (Melius est nomen bonum, quam divitiae 
multae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A good name is better than precious ointment. 
(Melius est nomen bonum, quam unguenta pre- 
tiosa.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 1. (c. 250 8.C.) 
Quoted by Bacon, Essays: Of Praise, with 
the comment, “It filleth all round about and 
will not easily away. For the Odours of 
Oyntments, are more durable than those of 
Flowers.” 

If I can preserve my good name, I shall be rich 
enough. (Ego si bonam famam mihi servasso, 
sat ero dives.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 228. (c. 220 5...) 


NAME 


A good name is a second patrimony. (Bene audire 
alterum patrimonium est.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No.96.(c.43 B.C.) 
“Do greet diligence” seith Salomon, “in keping of 
thy gode name; for it shal Jenger abide with thee 
than any tresour, be it never so precious.” 

CHaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 52. (c. 1387) 
For Salomon seith: that “bettre it is and more it 
availleth a man to have a good name, than for to 
have grete richesses.”’ 

Cuaucer, Fale of Melibeus. Sec. 52. 

A Bood name menny folde ys more worthe than 
golde. 

Unknown, Babees Book, p. 42. (c. 1430) 
Gode name is golde worthe. 

Unknown, How the Good Wat Taugte Hir 

Dougtir. (c. 1430) 
Good renomme is bettir than richesse, for richesse 
wolbe loste and renomme wol laste. 

Eary Rivers, tr., Dictes and Savenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 54. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 
The first phrase cited by ALEXANDER Bar- 
CLAY, The Castell of Labour, sig. E7. (1506) 

It is a common saying that it is good to have a 
good name, that is to say credit and reputation. 
(Il se dict qu’il faict bon avoir bon nom, c’est 4 
dire credit et reputation.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 46. (1580) 

For wise men and old 
Seyne good name is worth gold. 

Unknown, Plasidas, |. 166. (1597) 

A good name is better than great riches. (Mis 
vale el buen nombre que las muchas riquezas.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
A good name is a rich heritage. (Guter Name ist 
ein reiches Erbtheil.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbs, p. 338. 
(1856) A German proverb. The French say, 
“Bonne renommée vaut mieux que ceinture 
dorée” (A good name is worth more than a 
golden girdle) ; the Dutch, “Een goede naam 
eal dan olij” (A good name is better than 
oil). 


4 
A good name keeps its lustre in the dark. 
(Bona fama in tenebris proprium splendorem 
tenet. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 83. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by Ray, p. 18. (1670) 


III—Name: Great Names 


A name made great is a name destroyed. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, i,13.(c. 450) 
What a heavy burden is a name that has become 
too famous, (C’est un poids bien pesant qu’un 
nom trop tét fameux.) 
Votrame, La Henriade. Chant iii, 1. 41. (1723) 


3 
Thy name liveth upon earth. 
Book of the Dead. (c. 4000 B.c.) Papyrus of 
Pepi. MASPERO, Recueil de Travaux, iv, 51. 
Thy name is established in the mouths of men. 
Unknown, Hymn to Osiris. (c. 4000 B.c.) LE- 
DRAIN, Monuments Egvyptiens. 
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4 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s: 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

Fitz-GREENE Hatreck, Marco Bozzaris.(1847) 
One great name can make a country great. 

R. W. Grtper, To James Russell Lowell.(1900) 


5 

I will give them an everlasting name, that 
shall not be cut off. (Nomen sempiternum 
dabo eis, quod non peribit.) 

Old Testament: Isatah, \vi, 5. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Their bodies are buried in peace ; but their name 
liveth for evermore. (τὸ σῶμα αὐτῶν ἐν εἰρήνῃ 
ἐτάφη, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτῶν ζῇ εἰς γενεάς.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xliv, 14. (c. 190 B.c.) The Vudgate is, “Cor- 
pora ipsorum in pace sepulta sunt, et nomen 
eorum vivit in generationem et generatio- 
nem.” 

Keeps from age to age an ever-living name. 
(Aeternumque tenet per saecula nomen.) 


: VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 235. (19 B.C.) 


Great names debase instead of elevating those 
who do not know how to sustain them. (Les 
grands noms abaissent au lieu d’élever ceux 
qui ne les savent pas soutenir.) 

5 La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 94. (1665) 


He stands the mere shadow of a mighty name. 
(Stat magni nominis umbra.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civéli. Bk. i, 1. 135. (c. a. ». 60) 
Junius used an adaptation of this, “Stat 
nominis umbra,” as the motto on the title 
page of his Letters. 

Do not concern yourself with anxiety for the 
shadow of a great name. (Non sit tibi curae de 
magni nominis umbra.) 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ ἃ Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
iii, ch. 24, sec. 2. (c. 1420) 


8 
An illustrious and ancient name. (Clarum et 
venerabile nomen. ) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ix, 1.203.(c. a. D. 60} 
Victorious names, who made the world obey. 
ὌΚΥΡΕΝ, Flower and Leaf, 1. 518. (a. 1700) 
He left a name, at which the world grew pale. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Vanity of Human Wishes, 
1. 221. (1748) 
[He] beat his name on the drum of the world’s 
ear. 
P. J. Bawey, Festus: A Metropolis. (1839) 


9 
His name will live forever. 
nominabitur. ) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 45. (c. A. D. 60) 
A man dies, but a noble name never. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 77. 
(c. 900) 
Strong towers decay, 
But a great name shall never pass away 
ParK BENJAMIN, A Great Name. ΟΣ 1835) 
Leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 
Rosert SoutuEy, My Days Among the Dead 
Are Passed. (c. 1838) 


(Sempiterno 
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Ἵ 
I have made thee a great name, like unto the 
name of the great men that are in the earth. 
(Fecique tibi nomen grande, iuxta nomen 
magnorum, qui sunt in terra.) 
Old Testament: 1] Samuel, vii, 9. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, . . . 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 51. (1599) 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Fixed as a star. 
WorpswortH, Poems Dedicated to National 
Independence. Pt. ii, No. 19. (c. 1820) 
A name “fast anchored in the deep abyss of time.” 
Wr1aM Haztitt, Table Talk. (1822) 


IV—Name: Ill Name 


2 
A man at whom everybody points dies with- 
out being ill. 
5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 356. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


An ill wound is cured, not an ill name. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 247. (1640) 
The evil wound is cured but not the evil name. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1678) 
An ill Wound, but not an ill Name, may be 
healed. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


4 
He that hath a yll name, is halfe hangd, ye 
know. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Wison, Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 186. (1560) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 114. (1678) Fut- 
LER, Gnomologia. No. 2133. (1732) The 
Italians have the same proverb, “Chi ha 
cattivo nome, ὁ mezzo impiccato.” 

He that is evil deemed is half hanged. 

FErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (c. 1595) 

I mn half hang’d already, for my good name is 
ost. 

Heywoonp, The Silver Age. Act ii. (1613) 

It is a very ominous and suspicious thing to have 
an ill name. The proverb saith, he is half-hanged. 

THoMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 224.(1629) 

Your hero makes laws to get rid of your thief, 
and gives him an ill name that he may hang him. 

T. L. Peacocx, Maid Marian. Ch. 18. (1822) 

Were not fama malum gravius quam res, and an 
ill name half hanged, . . . he would have been 
acquitted. 

M.A.S. Hume, Raleigh, p. 270. (1897) 

GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME, see under Doc. 


NAPLES 


δ 
Naples a place of more pleasure then profit, 
and yet of more profit then pietie. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 35. (1579) 


You speak before a man to whom all Naples 
is known. (Vous parlez devant un homme ἃ 
qui tout Naples est connu.) 

Mo rérez, L’Avare. Act v, sc. 5,1. 47. (1668) 
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7 
“See Naples and then die,” is the vainglorious 
saying of the Neapolitans. 

G. A. Sata, Dutch Pictures. Ch. 16. (1861) 
“See Naples and then die,” says the proverb. 

G. A. Sata, America Revisited, Ὁ. 284. (1882) 

The Italian is, “Vedi Napoli, e poi muori.” 

This was the Highland’s girl’s devout belief; Ved: 
Napoli e poi muori; earth could not have any- 
thing to show more fair. 

Mrs. OurpHant, Kirsteen. Ch. 8. (1890) 


8 
Naples sitteth by the sea, keystone of an arch 
of azure. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy. (1838) 


NAPPING 


9 
Taken Nappynge as Mosse toke His Meare. 
WILLIAM GREFFETH. Title of ballad. (1569) See 
ArBER, Stat. Registers, i, 193. 

Tooke hum napping as Moss did his mare. 
BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, p. 65. (1583) 
Fortune feeding them as Mosse did his mare, 
through a hurdle, which made him take her so 

soone napping. 
Unknown, Discouerie of Knights of Poste, sig. 
C4. (1597) 
Unlooked for; napping, as Mosse tooke his Mare. 
CotcravE, Dictionary: Despourveu. (1611) 
I took him napping, as Moss took his mare. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 187. (1670) 
“Who this Moss was is not very material to 
know,” Ray comments. “1 suppose some such 
man might find his mare dead, and taking 
her to be only asleep, might say, ‘Have I 
caught you napping?’ ”’ 
To catch a person napping as Moss caught his 
mare. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 127. (1917) 
10 
Our mortal enemie . . . hopeth .. . to take 
thee napping. 
BisHop JAMES PILKINGTON, An Exposition 
upon Nehemiah. (1562) 
Desirous to take me napping. 
Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. 87. (1579) 
Nay, I have ta’en you napping, gentle love. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 2, 
46. (1594) 
I should blush, I know, 
To be o’erheard and taken napping so. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 130. 
(1595) 


NATION 
See also State 


11 

And hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. 
(ἐποίησέν re ἐξ ἑνὸς πᾶν ἔθνος ἀνθρώπων κατοικεῖν 
ἐπὶ παντὸς προσώπου τῆς γῆν.) 

New Testament: Acts, xvii, 26. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Fecitque ex uno omne genus 
hominum inhabitare super universam faciem 
terrae.” 


ΝΑΤΙΟΝ 
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1 
A nation is the unity of a people. 

S. T. CovermpcE, Table-Talk. (a. 1834) 
Individuals may form communities, but it is in- 
stitutions alone that can create a nation. 

DISRAELI, Speech, at Manchester, 1866. 


2 
How much more are men than nations! 


Emerson, Letters and Social Aims: Progress of 
Culture. (1875) 


Divers nations have sundrie waies to mittigate 
their griefe. As for example: The high Al- 
maine drinkes out his sorrow; the Frenchman 
singes his out; the Spaniard consumes his in 
lamentations; and the Italian sleepes his out. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 213. (1574) Young, tr. 

The Irishman for his hand, the Welshman for 
leg, the Englishman for a face, the Dutchman for 
a beard. 

Tuomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 
act. i, sc. 1. (1630) 

An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotch- 
man reasons before he fights, an Englishman is 
not particular as to the order of preference, but 
will do either to accommodate his customers. 

C. C. Corton: Lacon. (1820) The Scots put it 
differently, “The Englishman greets, the 
Irishman sleeps, but the Scotsman gangs till 
he gets it.” 

The Irish are hearty, the Scotch plausible, the 
French polite, the Germans good-natured, the 
Italians courtly, the Spaniards reserved and 
decorous—the English alone seem to exist in tak- 
ing and giving offence. 

Wittiam Hazuitr, Manners Make the Man. 
(1829) A Spanish proverb says, “The 
Englishman a drunkard, the Frenchman a 
scoundrel, the Dutchman a farmer, the 
Spaniard a gentleman.” Another, of Italian 
origin, asserts that “The Italian is wise be- 
fore the deed, the German in the deed, the 
French man after the deed.” The Germans 
say, “A Polish bridge, a Bohemian monk, a 
Swabian nun, an Austrian soldier, Italian 
reverence and German fasting are not worth 
a bean.” Still another claims, “Italia para 
nacer, Francia para vivir, Espafia para morir” 
(Italy the best place to be born—perhaps 
on account of its climate, France the best 
place to live—undoubtedly on account of its 
food and wine, and gaiety, and Spain the 
best place to die—on account of its piety). 


4 
The nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance. 
(Ecce Gentes quasi stilla situlae, et quasi 
momentum staterae reputatae sunt.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xl, 15. (c. 725 B.C.) 


5 
Let the nations be glad and sing for joy. 
(Laetentur et exultent gentes. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ixvii, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 


r 
It is a maxim founded on the universal ex- 
perience of mankind that no nation is to be 


trusted farther than it is bound by its interest. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Letter to Congress. 
(1778) 
It is folly in one nation to look for disinterested 
favors from another. 

WaAsHINGTON, Farewell Address, 17 Sept., 1796. 
Nations are governed by self-interest, but they 
prefer to believe that their aims are altruistic. 

W. 5. Maucuam, Lord Mountdrago. (1939) 
Right is whatever profits a nation, wrong is what- 
ever harms it. 

Hans Frank, GERMAN GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 

Potanp, Address, before the Academy of 
German Law, 3 Dec., 1939. 


The sense of greatness keeps a nation great. 
Wittiam Watson, True Patriotism. (c. 1920) 


NATURE 


8 
Nature does nothing without purpose. (οὐθὲν 
yap μάτην ἡ φύσις ποιεῖ.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec. 10. (c. 330 
B.C.) Quoted as a proverb. 

A common Prouerbe, and almost in euery mans 
mouth, that neither God, nor yet Nature, did euer 
make any thing in vaine. 

THOMAS WILSON, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 
49. (1553) 

God and nature doo nothinge vainely or vily. 
GeEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 65. (1576) 
Doth not Cicero conclude and allowe, that if we 
followe and obey Nature, we shall neuer erre? 
Doth not Aristotle alledge and confirme, that 
Nature frameth or maketh nothing in any point 

rude, vaine, or vnperfect ? 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 42. (1579) 
Natura nihil agit frustra [Nature does nothing in 
vain] is the only indisputed Axiome in Philoso- 
phy. 

Str THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 

15. (1642) 
9 
Nature 1s not governed except by obeying her. 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum. Pt. 
ii, bk. 1, aphor. 129. (1605) 

Nature, to be commanded, must be obeyed. 

Francis Bacon, Novum Organum. (1605) 
About nature consult nature herself. 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Pt. iii, Introductio (1605) According to Ba- 
con, this is “the sole and only way in which 
the foundations of true and active philosophy 
can be established.” 

Bacon has declared it: Natura non nisi parendo 
vincitur [Nature is conquered only by obeying 
her]: and the triumphs of Science since his days 
have proved how willing Nature is to be con- 
quered by those who will obey her. 

J.C. anno A. ΝΥ. Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 166. 
(1827) 

“God resisteth the proud but giveth grace unto 
the humble” is only a theological version of the 
scientific truism, “To conquer Nature you must 
obey her.” ᾿ 

E. A. Burroucus, The Valley of Decision. Bk. 
iii, ch. 4, p. 285. (1916) 
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1 
Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, 
seldom extinguished. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Nature in Men. 
(1597) 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of Nature! 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 3, 79. (1609) 


2 

Believe one who knows: you will fnd some- 
thing greater in woods than in books, Trees 
and stones will teach you that which you can 
never learn from masters. (Experto crede: 
aliquid amplius in silvis invenies quam in 
libris. Ligna et lapides docubunt te quod a 
magistris audire non possis.) 

St. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, Epistles. No. 106. 
(c. 1145) To Henry Murdach, afterwards 
Archbishop of York. 

Out of the book of Nature’s learned breast. 

JosHua SyLvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Week ii, day. 4. (1591) 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 1, 15. (1600) 

In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopaira, i, 2, 9. 
(1606) 

And meditate the Book of Nature, ever open. 

TuHomson, The Seusons: Autumn, 1. 670.(1730) 

Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 
The fields his study, nature was his book. 

Rosert Broomrierp, The Farmer's Boy: 
Spring, 1. 31. (1798) 

He is wholly serious: finding sermons in stones. 
oe in the running brooks, and fog in every- 
thing. 

H. C. Battey, The Apprehensive Dog, p. 55. 
(1942) 


3 
Where man is not, nature is barren. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


4 
You'll never lack supplies from Nature’s 
hands, 
If you’re content with what your need de- 
mands. 
(Commoda Naturae nullo tibi tempore derunt, 
si contentus eo fueris quod postulat usus. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 2. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Nature requires very little. (Exiguum natura 
desiderat.) 
SenEcA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xvi. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) See 
Lire: Lrvinc on LITIL1e. 
Allow not nature more than nature needs. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 269. (1605) 
TO LIVE ACCORDING TO NATURE, see under LIFE. 


5 
It is agayns the proces of nature. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, 1. 617. (c. 1386) “Lusus naturae” (A 
freak of nature), is the Latin proverbial 
phrase. 
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6 
There is no bandit so remorseless as Nature. 
In the whole universe there is no escape from 
it. 
CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (ς. 400 B. 6.) 
Giles, tr. 


7 
Nature abhors annihilation. (Ab interitu na- 
turam abhorrere.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. v, ch. 11, sec. 31. (ς. 

45 B.C.) 
Nature abhors a vacuum. 
vacuum.) 

Rasetais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) 

A vacuum, which Nature abhors. (Vacuité, 
laquelle n’est tolerée en Nature.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel, Bk. iv, ch. 62. (1548) 
Queen Joan .. . (hating widowhood as much as 
nature doth vacuum) married James King of 
Majorca. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 

2. (1642) 
Whatever philosophy may determine of material 
nature, it is certainly true of intellectual nature, 
that it abhors a vacuum: our minds cannot be 
empty. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweE LL, Life, 20 June 

1771. 
The spirit abhors a vacuum more than nature. 

H. D. Troreau, Letter to Emerson, 12 Feb., 

1843. 
The world’s most abhorred vacuum is in the 
pocketbook. 

Ανονυμοῦβ, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 

146. (1940) 


(Natura abhorret 


8 
What is natural is never disgraceful. (οὐκ 
αἰσχρὸν οὐδὲν τῶν ἀναγκαίων βροτοῖς.) 


EvuRIPIDEs, Fragments. Frag. 863. (c. 440 B.C.) 
The Latin form is, “Naturalia non sunt 
turpia.” 

Whatever befalls in accordance with Nature 
should be accounted good. (Omnia autem. 
quae secundum naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in 
bonis.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. xix, sec. 71. (44 B.C.) 
Nothing so much prevents one’s appearing 
natural as the desire to appear so. (Rien 
n’empéche tant d’étre naturel que l’envie de le 
paraitre.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 431. (1665) 
As natural to him as milk to a calf. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 287. (1678) 
The natural alone is permanent. 

H. W. Loncre.ttow, Kavanagk. Ch. 13. (1849) 
Schiller has, ‘“Nichts fiihrt zum Guten, was 
nicht nattirlich ist” (Nothing leads to good 
which is not natural). 

The modern “nature-faker” is of course an object 
of derision to every .. . true nature-lover. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Everybody's Magazine, 
Sept., 1907. 


9 
Nature is the art of God. (Deus aeternus, 
arte sua, quae natura est.) 

Dantt, De Monarchia. Bk. i, 1. 3. (a. 1321) 


NATURE 


Nature, the vicaire of th’ almighty Lorde. 
Cxaucer, Parlement of Foules, 1. 379. (1382) 
Nature, the Handmaid of God Almighty. 
JaMeEs HowELlL, Familiar Letters: To Dr. T. P. 
Bk. ii. (1645) 
Nature ... what the Earth-Spirit in Faust 
names it, the living visible Garment of God. 
CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1833) 
Nature, which is the Time-vesture of God. 


CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1834) 
1 


Nature is a mutable cloud which is always and 
never the same. 

EMERSON, Essays: History. (1841) 
Nature hates monopolies and exceptions. 

EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
Nature, as we know her, is no saint. . . . She 
comes eating, drinking and sinning. 

EMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
Nature is what you may do. ... Nature is the 
tyrannous circumstance, the thick skull, the 
sheathed snake, the ponderous rock-like jaw. .. . 
Nature is no spendthrift, but takes the shortest 
way to her ends. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 


2 
Nature is the right law. (La vera legge ὁ la 
natura. ) 

Jonn F orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Nature in man’s heart her laws doth pen. 

Sir JoHN Davies, Nosce Teipsum. Sec. 26, st. 2. 

(1599) 

Against the law of nature. 

MILTON, Samson Agonistes. 1. 890. (1671) See 


under Law. 
3 


Nature does not proceed by leaps. (Natura 
non facit saltus.) 

RaouL_ Fournier, De Sermonis Latins Studio. 
(a. 1627) Also in similar form in Varia 
Historica, ix. 247 (1613) and in LINNAEUS, 
Philosophia Botanica. No. 77. (1751) 
Jacques Tissot, Discours Véritable de la Vie 
du Géant Theutobocus (1613) has, “Nature 
in her operations does not proceed by leaps.” 

Nature hates all sudden changes. It is not safe for 
a man to change in his diet, behaviour, or way of 
living suddenly. 

JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 267.(1721) 
Though we can take leaps, nature nihil facit per 
saltum. 

R. W. Livincston, Greek Genius, Ὁ. 206.(1924) 


4 
He that follows Nature 1s never out of his 
Way. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2108.(1732) 
5 


lll natures, the more you ask them, the more 
they stick. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 111. (1640) 
ΠῚ Natures never want a Tutor. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3076.(1732) 


6 
Nature’s Darling. 
THomas Gray, The Progress of Poesy. Pt. iii, 1. 
84. (1754) Of Shakespeare. 
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7 

Nature draws more than ten teams. 
HerserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 779. (1640) 

Nature draws more than ten oxen. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) The 
Germans say, “Natur zieht starker denn 
sieben Ochsen” (Nature draws stronger than 
seven oxen). 


Nature gives what no man can take away. 
HIt_s, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 129. (c. 1530) 
9 


You may drive out Nature with a pitchfork, 
yet she will ever hurry back. (Naturam ex- 
pelles furca, tamen usque recurret.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 10, 1. 24. (20 B.c.) 

Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vii, 14. In- 
cluded by TAVERNER in his Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 44, with the rendering, “Thrust 
out nature with a croche, Yet wyll she styll 
runne backe agayne.” Horace is using a 
proverbial phrase. See Cicero, Ad Atticum, 
bk. xvi, epis 2, ‘“Furcilla extrudimur” (J am 
being turned out with a pitchfork). 

Though your sons folly be thrust vp with a paire 

of hornes on a forke, vet being naturall, it will 

have his course. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act i, sc. 1.(1594) 
That fork needing strong tines wherewith one 
must thrust away nature. 

FuLLer, The Holy State: Of Gravity. (1642) 
Chase nature away, it returns at a gallop. 
(Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop.) 

PHILIPPE DestoucHEs, Le Glorieux. Act iv, sc 

3. (c. 1730) The Italians say, “Vizio di 
natura dura fino alla sepoltura” (The bad 
habits of nature endure to the grave). 
WuHAT’s BRED IN THE BONE, See under BREED- 
ING. 
Though vou expel nature with a pitchfork, she 
will always come back. 

T. L. Peacock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 1. (1831) 
Drive out nature with a fork, she ever comes 
running back. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies. Ch. 1. (1867) 

10 


Nature, fixed and unchanging, reverts to evil 
courses. (Ad mores natura recurrit | danina- 
tos, fixa et mutari nescia. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 239. (c. A.D. 120) 
So nature ordains. (Sic natura iubet.) 


Juvenat, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 31. 
11 


There is a great deal of human nature in man. 


KincsLEy, At Last. Ch. 2. (1871) Quoted. 
12 


Nature is not benevolent; with ruthless in- 
difference she makes all things serve their 
purposes. (T’ien ti’pu jen; ‘i wan’ wu wéi ts’u 
kou. ) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 


” Sec. 5. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 


You bewraye your owne weakenesse, in think- 
ing that nature may any wayes be altered by 
education. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 41. (1579) 
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Education can have no show where the ex- 
cellencye of Nature doth beare sway. 

Jown Lyty, Euphkues (Arber), Ὁ. 41. (1579) 
Nature passes nurture. 

Davip Fercuson, Seottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (c. 

1595) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 252. (1678) 
A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 188. (1611) 
Nature can do more than breeding. 

Ropert STAPLETON, tr., Juvenal, p. 189. (1647) 
Nature is beyond all Teaching. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3305.(1732) 
Nature has always had more power than educa- 
tion. (La Nature a toujours été en eux plus forte 
que l'éducation.) 

Vo.rarrE, Life of Moliére. (c. 1775) 

Nature is more powerful than education. 

BENJAMIN DisraELl, Contarini Fleming. Pt. i, 

ch. 13. (1832) 
Nature does sometimes overcome nurture. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 
70. (1880) 


͵ 
Nature will haue hir course. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 326. (1580) Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 
137. (1633) 

Your son’s folly . . . being natural, it will haue 
his course. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act i, sc.1.(1594) 

It is a true saying, Nature will not be hid. 

Georce WitTHER, Doubtfull Almanack, p. 6. (c. 
1647) Goethe is credited with the line, “Die 
Natur weiss allein, was sie will’ (Nature 
alone knows what she wants). 

But nature’s nature, and has more caprices 
Than I have time, or will, to take to pieces. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xv, st. 52. (1824) 


2 
Beldam Nature. 
Miton, At a Vacation Exercise in the College, 
1. 48. (1628) 


3 
Nature can do all, and doth all. (Nature 
peult tout, et faist tout.) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. (1580) 
Quoted as “the principal ordinance of Plato 
in his Republic.” 

Have I not seen, in Plato, this divine word, “that 
nature is nothing but an enigmatical piece of 
poetry?” (Ay je pas veu, en platon, ce divin 
mot, “que nature n’est rien qu’une poésie 
ainigmatique ?”’) 

Mownraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. 

Leave a little to nature: she understands her 
business better than we do. (Laissons faire un peu 
ἃ nature: elle entend mieulx ses affaires que 
nous.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
Montaigne is speaking of illness and the 
proper way to treat it. 


4 
It. is not possible to goe forward in any thing, 
invita Mmerva, nature not consenting thereto. 
Grorce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 249. (1576) 
Invira MiInezava, see Minerva, 
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5 

Neither the tawny fox nor the roaring lion 
changes his inborn nature. (τὸ γὰρ, | dudues 
οὔτ᾽ αἴθων ἀλώπηξ | οὔτ' ἐρίβρομοι λέοντες 
διαλλάξαντο ἦθος.) 


Prnpar, Olympian Odes, No. xi, ]. 20.(476 B.C.) 
It is difficult to change one’s inborn nature. 
(ἄμαχον δὲ κρύψαι τὸ συγγενὲς ἦθος.) 

PINDAR, Olympian Odes, xiii, 13. (464 B.C.) 

I can’t change my nature. (Non possum in- 
mutarier. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 206. (161 B.C.) 

It is difficult indeed to change nature. (Naturam 
quidem mutare difficile est.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ti, sec. 20. (c. A.D. 54) 
Wolves grow old in the skin in which they were 
born. (Le loups vieillissent dans la peau ot ils 
sont nés.) 

MARIE DE FRANCE, Le Prétre Qui Enseigne au 

Loup V Alphabet. (c. 1220) 
What comes through the vessel is that which is 
inside it. 

Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 93. (c. 1258) 
How impossible it is to make Nature change her 
biass, and that if we shut her out of the door. 
she’ll come in at the window. 

Sir Rocer L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop, p. 61. (1692) 
Men may change their Climate, but they cannot 
change their Nature. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 93. (1709) 
Believe if you will that a mountain has removed 
from one place to another; but if you are told 
that a man has changed his nature, believe it not ! 

SouTHeEY, The Doctor. Ch. 85. (1812) Quoting 

a Persian proverb. 
Reynard is still Reynard, though he put on a 
surplice. 

FIELDING, Proverbs of All Nations, p. 68.(1824) 
It is harder to change human nature than to 
change rivers and mountains. (Chiang shan i kai, 
pén hsing nan i.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

1492. (1875) 
You can’t change human nature. There’s such 
things as the Eternal Verities. 

H. G. Wetts, You Can’t Be too Careful, p. xi 

(1942) 


6 
Just as the shoe is turned with the foot, and 
not the contrary, so do men’s natures make 
their lives like themselves. (τὸ ὑπόδημα τῷ ποδὶ 
συνδιαστρέφεται.) 
ῬΙΤΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: 
4668. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 95) 


On Tranquillity. Sec. 


7 
Nature without learning is a blind thing, and 
learning without nature an imperfect thing. 
(ἡ μὲν yap φύσις ἄνεν μαθήσεως τυφλόν, ἡ δὲ 
μάθησις δίχα φύσεως ἐλλιπές.) 
PLutarcH, Moralia: Education of Children 
Sec. 4B. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) See also LEARNING. 


8 
Every one follows the inclinations of his own 
nature. (Naturae sequitur semina quisque 
suae. ) 

Propertius, Elegies, iii, 9, 20. (c. 26 B.C.) 
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1 

When a good disposition is wounded, it is 

much more seriously incensed. (Bonus animus 

laesus gravius multo irascitur.) 

- PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 66. (c. 43 
B.C.) 

Good nature is sometimes a kind of folly. (Inter- 

dum habet stultitiae partem facilitas.) 

PusiiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 316. 

Good nature, sensitive though it claims to be, is 
often stifled by the pettiest selfishness. (Le bon 
naturel, qui se vante d’étre si sensible, est souvent 
étouffé par le moindre intérét.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxtmes. No. 275. (1665) 
Good Nature is a great Misfortune, if it want 
Prudence. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1721.(1732) 
Good Nature without Prudence, is Foolishness. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 1723. 
Good Nature is the proper Soil upon which 
Virtue grows. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1722. 
Lord Smart: She is very good-humoured. 
Neverout: Ay, my lord; so is the devil when he’s 
pleased. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Great Good-nature, without Prudence, is a great 
Misfortune. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
Good Sense and Learning may Esteem obtain, 
Humour and Wit a Laugh, if rightly ta’en; 
Fair Virtue Admiration may impart; 

But ‘t is Good-Nature only wins the Heart. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
As full of good-nature as an cgg’s full of meat. 

SHERIDAN, A Trip to Scarborough. Act iii, sc. 4. 

(1777) 
Though good-natured at bottom, he was very 
ill-natured at top. 

Horace WaAtpote, Letter to Miss Berry, 26 

May, 1791. Of Samucl Johnson. 
Good-nature is stronger than tomahawks. 
EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Clubs. (1870) 


2 

I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man: but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin. 

ee Testament: Romans, vii, 22, 23. (c. A.D. 

) 
Two hooks are pulling you in different ways. 
(Duplici in diversum, scinderis hamo.) 

Persius, Satires. No. v, |. 154. (c. Α.Ὁ. 58) 
Whether to live a simple or debauched life; 
whether to save money or spend it. 

I feel two natures struggling within me. 

GrorGE GRAY BARNARD,Title of statuary group 
in Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. (c. 1910) Tartarin-Sancho: Tartarin- 
Quixote, is the classic example. 


3 
Nature never deceives us; it is always we who 
deceive ourselves. (Jamais la nature ne nous 
trompe; c’est toujours nous qui nous trom- 
pons. ) 

Rousszavu, Emile. Bk. ili. (1762) 
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There is no pure lie, no pure malignity in nature. 


EMERSON, Essays, Second Series: New England 
Reformers. (1844) 
Nature admits no lie. 
CartyLe, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 5. (1850) 
4 


O Nature, how we worship thee even against 
our wills! (Natura, quam te colimus inviti 
quoque! ) 

SENECA, Hippolytus. Act iv, 1. 1116. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Nature is nothing but a display of goodness. (La 
nature n’est qu’un spectacle de bonté.) 

ArtTHuR RimsBaup, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 2. 

(1873) Summed up in the American phrase, 
“Ain’t nature grand!” 


5 
One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 175. 
(1601) 
One touch of nature may make the whole world 


kin, but two touches of nature will destroy any 
work of art. 


Oscar Wipe, The Decay of Lying. (1889) 
It’s one touch of nature, it makes the whole 
world kin. 

E. B. Marks, My Mother Was a Lady. (1896) 
As the poet said, “A touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” 

RICHARD SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 

p. 62. (1941) 


6 

It’s human nature. (Humanumst.) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 471. (160 B.C.) 

Tis the nature of the beast. 

5 Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 56. (1678) 


There are no contradictions in nature. (Il n’y 

a point de contradictions dans la nature.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 289. (1746) 

It can’t be nature, for it is not sense. 
CHURCHILL, The Farewell, 1. 201. (a. 1764) 


8 
Nature is inexhaustible. (La nature est in- 
épuisable. ) 

VOLTAIRE, Sur V'Ingratitude. (ς. 1775) 


NAUGHTY 


9 
The counsel of one naughty pack may make 
a wench too bold. 
JeEHAN PAatscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
632/1. (1530) The French is une ribaulde. 
A Capuan wench, ...a naughtie-pack and an 
harlot. 
PHILEMON Ho tanp, tr., Livy. Bk. xxvi, ch. 12, 
sec. 592. (1600) 
I never heard she was a naughty Pack. 
Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


10 
A naughty world. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 91. 
(1597) 
It is a naughty house. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 77. 
(1604) 
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The naughty reading in the Greek classics. 
GeEorcE Fintay, History of the Greek Revolu- 
tion. Vol. i, bk. i, ch. 3. (1861) 
1 
Some say it’s naughty, but it’s really very nice. 
UNKNowNn, Title and refrain of English music- 
hall song. (1875) 
She knew how to be “so naughty and so nice” in 
a way that society in London likes and never 
punishes. 
Ovumwa (LOUISE DE LA RAMEE), Moths. Ch. 15. 
I know it is naughty, but then it is nice. 
H. W. Fow ter, King’s English, Ὁ. 58. (1906) 


᾿ NEATNESS 


Let euery young man be neate, not nasty. 
HE1nrRICH BULLINGER, Fiftie Godly Sermons, 
p. 154. (1577) 
Rich, not gaudy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 71. (1600) 
Making this her impreze: Comely, not gaudy. 
RICHARD BraAtHWAIT, The English Gentle- 
woman, p. 399. (1631) 
A little thin flowery border round, neat not 
gaudy. 
CuHar_es Lams, Letters, i, 354. (1806) 
Something neat but not too gaudy. 
Creve B. Apams, The Black Door,p.260.(1941) 
3 


Love neatness, but not showiness. (Dilige te 
ornari, sed parce dilige formam.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 4. (c. 175 B.c.) 
We must present an appearance of neatness. (Ad- 
hibenda praeterea munditia est.) 

Cicero, De O fficiis, i, 36, 130. (c. 45 B.C.) 


4 

For whom dost thou tie up thy hair in simple 
neatness? (Cui flavam religas comam, | sim- 
plex munditits?) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 5, 1. 4. (23 B.c.) 

We are charmed by neatness. (Munditiis capi- 
mur.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. in, I. 133. (c. 1 B.C.) 

Still to be neat, still to be drest 

As you were going to a feast. 

(Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 
Semper compositas arte recente comas.) 

Ben Jonson, Epicoene. Act i, sec. 1. (1609) An 
imitation of a Latin poem, printed in Co1o- 
MESIUS, Opuscula. Said to be by Bonne- 
fonius. See Whalley’s note. 


Neatness is never a mistake. (Munditia cri- 
mine nulla merent.) 
Ovip, De Medicamine Faciei, |. 28. (c. 1 8.C.) 
Better be neat and tidy than tight and needy. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493, (1940) 


As neat as ninepence. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 185. (1678) 
As spruce as an onion. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 289. 
As neat as a new pin. 
Joxnn Wotcort (Peter Pinpar), Orson and El- 
len. (1796) Avice Brown, Old Crow. Ch. 6. 
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Neat as wax. 
Susan WARNER, The Wide Wide World. Ch. 
16. (1850) 
It was neat and clean as a new pin. 
Beiitairs, Murder Will Speak, p. 65. (1943) 


NECESSITY 
See also Must, Need 


7 
The might of necessity brooks no resistance. 
(τὸ τῆς ἀνάγκης ἔστ᾽ ἀδήριτον σθένος.Ὰ 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, |. 104. (470 
B.c.) There are two somewhat similar Latin 
proverbs, ‘“‘Durum telum necessitas” (Neces- 
sity is a hard weapon), and “Ingens telum 
necessitas” (Necessity is a tremendous 
weapon). The Germans say, “Noth bricht 
Eisen” (Necessity breaks iron), and the 
Dutch have the same proverb. Mrs. Brown. 
ing, in her translation of Aeschylus, renders 
the line, “Necessity doth front the universe | 
With an invincible gesture.” 
Necessity when threatening is more powerful 
than device of man. (Efficacior omni arte im- 
minens necessitas.) 
Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magni. Bk.iv,sec.3,1.23.(c. A.D. 50) 
One whip drives all. (μιὰ μάστιξ πάντας ἐλαύνει.) 
Suipas, Lexicon, x, 15. (c. 950) 
Necessity the mistress. (Necessitas magistra.) 
RoBert Bann, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 183. (1814) 


Necessity is stronger far than art. (τέχνη δ᾽ 
ἀνάγκης ἀσθενεστέρα μακρῷ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, |. 513. (470 
B.C.) The Latin form is, “Artis magistra 
necessitas” (Necessity is the mistress of art). 

Nede taught hym wytte. 

Wittram Horan, Vulgaria, fo. 52. (1519) 
Necessitie, the inuentour of all goodnesse (as 
all authours in a maner, doo saye). 

Rocer AScHAM, Toxophilus, p. 134. (1545) 
Necessity was the mother of eloquence. (Neces- 
sité feut inuentrice d’Eloquence. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
Surely necessitie is the deviser of all manner of 
shiftes. 

THOMAS UNDERDOWNE, Heliodorus (T.T.) p. 

201. (1587) 
Mister [necessity] makes men of craft. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 1595) 
Necessitie is neuer without stratagems. 

SAMUEL ROWLANDs, Greenes Ghost Hunting 

Conie Catchers, p. 32. (1602) 
Art imitates Nature, and Necessity is the Mother 
of Invention. 

RICHARD FRANCK, Northern Memoirs, p. 44. 
(1658) 

Necessity, mother of invention! 

W1LLiaM WycHERLEY, Love in a Wood. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1672) 

Necessity, doctor of stratagems. (Le besoin, doc- 
teur en stratagéme.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 4. (1678) In 
"x, 1, La Fontaine has, “Ingenious necessity 
fournished him an invention” (Nécessité l’in- 
génieuse Lui fournit une invention). 


NECESSITY 


Want, the mistress of invention. 

SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Busy-Body. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1720) 

I soled my shoes with wood, which I cut from a 
tree... . No man could more verify the truth 
... that “Necessity is the mother of invention.” 

Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels. Pt. iv, ch. 10. (1726) 
Water Scott, Journal, 11 July, 1830. 
READE, Cloister and Hearth. Ch. 33. (1830) 

Necessity—thou best of peacemakers, 
As well as surest prompter of invention. 

scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 26. (1822) 
Necessity is not only the mother uv invention, 
but the stepmother uv gardinsass. 

JosH Bittincs (HENRY W. SHAW), (1858) Be- 
cause neglected back yazds become kitchen 
gardens in hard times. Pe 

We have got an old proverb . . . that “necessity 
is the mother of invention.” Take away the neces- 
sity and the invention goes with it. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Industrial and Commercial 
History of England. Ch. 5. (1891) A proverb 
in many languages. The Italians say, "1.4 po- 
verta ὁ la madre delle invenzione’’; the 
French, “Nécessité est mere d'invention”; the 
Germans, “Noth lehrt Kunst.” 

One of the essential differences between the Eng- 
lish and the Spaniards is that the Engiish describe 
necessity as the mother of invention, whereas the 
Spaniards refer to it as the enemy of chastity. 

FRANCIS Breepinc, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 
7. (1938) 


1 

Wise are they who do homage to Necessity. 

(οἱ προσκυνοῦντες τὴν ᾿Λδράστειαν σοφοί.) 
AESCHYLUS,Prometheus Βομπά,}.936.(470 B.C.) 


Is it a stern necessity? Yes, quite Diomedean. 
(xai ταῦτ᾽ ἀνάγκη μοὐστί; Διομήδειά YE.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclestazusae, }. 1029. (c. 
393 B.c.) A Diomedcan necessity was abso- 
lutely irresistible. Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 4. 
has ‘‘Diomedea necessitas.” 

The proverbial necessity of Diomede. (Acoundeca 
λεγομένη ἀνάγΎκη.) 

Prato, The Republic. Sec. 493. (c. 375 B.C.) 
SCHOLIST derives this proverbial expression 
from Diomedes binding Odysseus and driv- 
ing him back to camp after the latter had at- 
tempted to kill him. 


3 
Necessity 15 a hard dart. 
Tuomas Becon, A Newe Catechism, Ὁ. 601. 
(1560) Quoted as “the common proverb.” 


What you know to be necessary to you, never 
let slip. (Quod scieris opus esse tibi, dimittere 
noli. ) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. Zurich Mss. 2. (c. 
175 B.C.) 


δ 
Al that comth, comth by necessitee. 
Cuaucer (Ὁ), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iv, 1. 
958. (c. 1380) 
For which, men say, may nought disturbed be 
That shal bityden of necessitee. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, ti, 622. 
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It must be remembered that necessitas quod cogit 
defendit ; that may be lawfully done which can- 
not be forborne. 

SAMUEL JoHNsON, Lives of the Poets: Pope. 
(1779) There are a number of law proverbs 
to the same effect; starting with Cicero’s 
“Venia necessitati datur” (Pardon is given to 
necessity) . 


Necessity brings him to it. (Necessita Ἰ c’ 
induce. ) 

DantE, Inferno. Canto xii, 1. 87. (c. 1300) 
Necessity makes an honest man a knave. 

DaniEL Deror, Serious Reflections of Robinson 

Crusoe. Ch. 2. (1719) 

Necessity does everything well. 

EMERSON, Essays, Second Series: Gifts. (1844) 


7 
Yet do I hold that mortal foolish who strives 
against the stress of necessity. (τῷ δ᾽ ἀναγκαίῳ 
τρόπῳ | ὃς ἀντιτείνει. σκαιὸν ἡ οῦμαι βροτόν.) 
EvuRIPIDES, Hercules Furens, 1.282. (c. 420 B.C.) 
A wise man never refuses anything to necessity. 
(Necessitati sapiens nihi] umquam negat.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.473.(c.43 8.C.) 


Modesty bows to hard necessity. (ὅμως δ᾽ ὅσον 
γε δινατὸν αἰδεῖσθαι χρεών.) 

EuRIPIvES,/ phigencia at Audits, 1.997.(c.410 B.c.) 
Necessity knows no shame. (Quidvis egestas im- 
perat.) 

PLAuTUS, Asinaria, |. 671. (c. 200 B.C.) 


9 

Everything that depends on necessity is its 
slave in wise men’s eyes. (τᾶν τοὐξ ἀνάγκης 
ὀοῦλόν ἐστ᾽ ἐν τοῖς σοφοῖξ.) 

Evripipes, Orestes, |. 488. (c. 410 Β.ς.) 
Necessity will teach a man, however stupid, to be 
wise. (χρεία διδάσκει. kav βραδίς τις ἣ σόφον.) 
ΤΕ AUER Fragments. Frag. 709. (c. 430 5...) 


Necessity never made a good bargain. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alsnanack, 1735 

11 
He saw that dire necessity was in very truth 
upon him. (ὥρα ἀναγκαίην ἀληθέως προκειμένην.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk.i, ch. 11. (c. 445 5.ς.) 

Nothing will fall upon men more dread than dire 
necessity. (οὐ yap ἔτ᾽ ἄλλο] ῥίγιον ἀνθρώποισι 
κακῆς ἐπικείσετ᾽ ἀνάγκης.) 

ApOLLOoNius Ruoprus, Argonautica. Bk ini, 1. 
429. (c. 225 B.c.) “Dire necessity” is used fre- 
quently by Apollonius. In bk. iv, }. 1390, he 
had ‘Constrained by necessity” (ἀναγκαίη 
βεβιημένοι). 

Betore thee ever stalks the grim goddess Neces- 
sity. (Te semper anteit saeva Necessitas.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 35, 1. 18. (23 B.c.) 

Dire necessity. (Dira necessitas.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 24, 1. 6. 

Stern necessity. (Res dura.) 
ΝΈΒΟΙΣ, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 563. (19 B.C.) 


12 
The two great gods, Persuasion and Necessity. 
(δύο θεοὺς μεγάλους, πειθώ τε καὶ ἀναγκαίην.) 
Heropotus, History. Bk. viii, ch. 110, (¢. 445 
B.c.) As Herodotus tells the story, Themisto- 
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<r 


cles, besieging Andros with the Athenian fleet 
in 480 B.c., after the battle of Salamis, de- 
manded money, adding that the Athenians 
had two great gods to help them get it, Per- 
suasion and Necessity. The Andrians an- 
swered that they also had two great gods to 
prevent them from giving it, Inability and 
: Poverty. The Andrians’ gods won. 


Necessity weighs hard upon us. (ἀναγκαίη 
γὰρ ἐπείγει.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 85; Odyssey, xix, 73. 
(c. 850 B.C.) 

Strong necessity shall be laid upon thee. (κρατερὴ 
δ᾽ ἐπικείσετ᾽ ἀνάγκη.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, ]. 458; Odyssey, x, 273. 
Sometimes (as in xiv, 128) the phrase is 
simply, “Since needs must” (περ ἀνάγκη). 

Unbending necessity is upon me. (κρατερὴ δέ μοι 
Ewer’ ἀνάγκη.) 

Unknown, Homeric Hymns: To Aphrodite, 
]. 130. (c. 600 B.C.) 

Necessity constrains; I must submit. (ἀλλ᾽ eds 
ἀνάγκην κείμεθ᾽, ἥν φυλακτέον.) 

Euripwes, [phigeneia in Taurica, 1. 620. (c. 
414 B.C.) 

Auk hounds of Necessity were snarling at his 
eels. 

Van Wycx Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 
Murders, p. 268. (1940) 


Necessity is the last and strongest weapon. 
(Necessitate quae ultimum ac maximum 
telum est.) 

Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. iv, ch. 28. (27 B.C.) 
Necessity is a powerful weapon. (Ingens telum 
necessitas.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent.iiti, No.40.(1523) 
A mighty weapon is necessity. (Grande arma es 
la necessitad.) 

ἃ CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 264. (1856) 


Necessity, the tyrant’s plea. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 393. (1667) 
Necessity, the Tyrant’s Law. 
Swirt, Riddles, 1. 23. (1724) 
Necessity is the argument of tyrants. 
WiLtiaM Pitt, Speech, 18 Nov., 1783. 


4 
If it be bad to live in necessity, at least there 
is no necessity to live in necessity. (S’il est 
mauvais de vivre en necessité, au moins de 
vivre en necessité il n’est aucune necessité. ) 
Monraicneg, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) 
No biting so grievous as that of enraged neces- 
sity. (Gravissimi sunt morsus irritatae necessi- 
tatis.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 47. 
Circling about the spindle of Necessity. (Autour 
du fuseau de la Nécessité.) 
Monraicng, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. 


5 
Held fast by hard-forged necessity. {(σιέζει 
σ᾽ ἀφανοῦς opupnrdros δεσμοῖς ἀνάγκας.) 
ῬΙΝΌΑΚ, Fragments. Frag. 207, Sandys. (c. 480 
B.C.) Quoted by Prutarcu, Consolatio ad 
Apollonium. Sec. 6. 
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6 
Even the gods do not fight against necessity. 
(ἀνάγκᾳ δ' οὐδὲ θεοὶ μάχονται.) 

Pittacus, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See διο- 
GENES LAERTIUS, Pittacus. Bk. i, sec. 77. 
Quoted by S1moniwes, To Scopas (c. 475 
B.C.) ; and by Prato, Protagoras, 345D, and 
Laws, v, 741A. (c. 345 B.c.) Cited by Eras- 


“Adversum necessitatem ne dii quidem re- 

sistunt,” with references to similar sayings ὃν 

Homer, Euripides, Horace, Vergil, and others. 

Not Ares’ self wars with necessity. (πρὸς τὴν 
ἀνάγκην οὐδ᾽ "Αρης ἀνθίσταται.) 

SopHoc Les, Thyestes. Frag. 235. (c. 450 B.C.) 


7 
Necessity gets what she wants from man. 
(Necessitas ab homine quae vult impetrat.) 

PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.448.(c.43 B.C.) 
Necessity finds any weapon serviceable. (Necessi- 
tati quodlibet telum utile est.) 

PusB.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 449. 
Necessity makes beggars liars. (Necessitas egen- 
tem mendacem facit.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 452. 
Necessity takes what she wants, unless you give it. 
(Necessitas quod poscit nisi des eripit.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 454. 

What necessity hides is sought for in vain. (Neces- 
sitas quod celat frustra quaeritur.) 

Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 463. 

How firm Necessity keeps her throne. (Necessitas 
quam pertinax regnum tenet.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 464. 
Necessity knows naught else but to conquer. (Ni- 
hil aliud scit necessitas quam vincere.) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 470. 
Necessity should be borne and not bemoaned. 
(Necessitatem ferre non flere addecet.) 

PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 479. 

8 
Necessity 1s coal-black. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1678) 


9 
Necessity, which makes even the timid brave. 
(Necessitudo, quae etiam timidos fortis facit.) 

SALLusT, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 58. (c. 41 B.C.) 
Need her corage taught. 

SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, canto vii, 

st. 26, (1590) 

Necessity and Opportunity may make a Coward 
valiant. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3514.(1732) 
Necessity makes even cowards brave. 

THomas Day, Sandford and Merton, p. 44. 

(1783) 

10 
You cannot escape necessities; but you can 
conquer them. (Effugere non potes necessi- 
tates; potes vincere. ) 
τ τον Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxxi,sec.3.(c.a. Ὁ. 64) 
Nature must obey necessity. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 226. (1599) 
You’d swear that so divine a Creature 
Felt no Necessities of Nature. 

SwIFt, Strephon and Chloe, |. 19. (1731) 
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1 

He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 4, 137. (1596) 

A man must plough with such oxen as he hath. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 125. (1678) 


2 
Necessity’s sharp pinch! 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 214. (1605) 


Thy necessity is yet greater than mine. 

Sir PHitip SIDNEY, to a wounded soldier on 
the battlefield of Zutphen, 22 Sept., 1586. As 
Sidney was being carried from the field 
mortally wounded, a bottle of water was 
brought him to allay his burning thirst, but 
he passed it over, with the remark given 
above, to a wounded soldier whom he saw 
eyeing it longingly. See GREVILLE, Life of 
Sidney; Humes, History of England. Ch. 18. 

My need is greater than his, as Sir Philip Sidney 
did not say. 
J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, Ὁ. 92. (1940) 


4 
I yield to hard necessity. (ταύτ᾽ ἀναγκάζει με 
δρᾶν.) 

Sopmoc es, Electra, 1. 256. (ς. 409 B.C.) 

I was schooled by hard necessity. (ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀνάγκῃ 
προύμαθον στέργειν κακά.) 

SurHoc es, Philoctetes, 1. 538. (c. 409 B.c.) 
Necessity is a violent school mistress. (C’est une 
violente maistresse d’eschole que la necessité.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 47. (1580) 


5 

The ordinary objection is of course raised: I 
have not the wherewithal to live. To this it 
may be retorted, Is there any reason why 
you should live? 

TERTULLIAN, De Idolatria. Sec. 5. (c. A.D. 200) 

I do not see the necessity of it. (Je n’en vois pas 
la nécessité.) 

Count Marc PIERRE D’ARGENSON, to the Abbé 
Pierre Francois Desfontaines, a famous 
French critic, who had been brought before 
him for publishing libels, and who excused 
himself by saying, “Aprés tout, il faut bien 
que je vivre” (After all, I must live). (c. 
1740) See VortairE, Ceuvres Completes, 
xlviii, 99. An echo of the French proverb, 
“Il n’y a point dhomme nécessaire” (There 
is no man necessary), usually Englished, “ΝΟ 
man is indispensable,” the theme used by 
Wendell Willkie in his campaign against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940, when Roose- 
velt was running for a third term as Presi- 
dent. Willkie usually put it, “There is no 
indispensable man.” 


6 

What is the strongest thing? Necessity; for 
it alone masters all, (τί ἰσχυρότατον; ἀνάγκη" 
μόνον yap ἀνίκητον.) 

THALES, A pothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 35; also PLu- 
TaARCH, Moralia: The Dinner of the Seven 
Wise Men. Sec. 153D. Plutarch tells how 
Amasis, King of Egypt, sent a series of riddles 


to the seven wise men, and his own answer ‘ 
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to “What is strongest” was τύχη (fortune, 
luck, or chance), but Thales disputed this 
and said that necessity was strongest of all 
because nothing could overcome it. 
Not mine the saying is, but wisdom’s saw: 
“Stronger is naught than dread Necessity.” 
(λόγος γάρ ἐστιν οὐκ ἐμός, σοφῶν δ᾽ ἔπος. 
δεινῆς ἀνάγκης οὐδὲν ἰσχύειν πλέον.) 

EurIpInEs, Πείεηπα,}.513.(ς.430 B.c.) (Way tr.) 
What thing is strongest? Necessitie, or else des- 
tinie, for it overcometh al accidentes. (Qual cosa 
ἃ la piu forte? Necessita, ouer destino, perche 
vince ogni altro accidente.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruates, fo. 37. (1578) 

Florio also is referring to the story told by 
Plutarch. 


7 
Whatever we are forced to do is distasteful. 
(πᾶν yap ἀναγκαῖον πρῆγμ᾽ ἀνιαρὸν Epv. ) 
THEOGNIS, Elegies, 1. 472. (c. 600 B.c.) Quoted 
by ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric, i, 11, 4, who 
says, “Compulsion is contrary to nature. 


That is why what is necessary is painful.” 
8 


Necessity empoisons wounds which it cannot 
heal. (La nécessité empoisonne les maux 
quelle ne peut guérir.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 249. (1746) 
Necessity delivers us from the embarrassment of 
choice. (La nécessité nous delivre de |’embarras 
du choix.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 592. (1746) 


II—Necessity Has No Law 


9 
Necessity has no law. (Legem non _ habet 
necessitas. ) 

St. AucusTINE, Soliloquium Animae ad Deum, 
c. 2. (c. 4.0. 410) It may be worth noting 
that St. Augustine coined soliloguium, from 
solus loquor, a talking to one’s self. LAnG- 
LAND, Piers Plowman, Text C, passus xiv, I. 
45, gives the Latin phrase in the form in 
which it is usually quoted, “Necessitas non 
habet legem.” “‘Feriis caret necessitas” (Ne- 
cessity has no holidays) is another Latin 
proverbial phrase. 

Nede ne hath no lawe. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus xx, 1. 10. (1377) In the earlier English 
examples, it was always “need.” 

For as men sein, nede hath no lawe. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iv, 1. 
1167. (1390) Dives and Pauper, fo. 123. 
(1493) SKELTON, Colin Clout, 1. 865. (a. 
1529) etc., etc. 

But this is a full olde sawe: 
Nede had no maner of lawe. 

Unknown, Partonope of Blois, 1.8268.(c. 1440) 
Not very fat fed, said this flebergebet ; 

But neede hath no lawe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
A necessitie which, after the common sayinge, 
hathe no law. 

BisHop NicHoxas Rupcey, A Piteous Lamenta- 

tion for the Miserable Estate of the Churche, 
sig. D4 (a. 1555) 
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Touching the example of the poore which begge 
almes with glavering woordes, I answere, that 
necessitie hath no lawe. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, Ὁ. 
85. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Necessitie it hath no lawe. 

SAMUEL RowLanps, Humours Looking Glasse, 
p. 9. (1608) 

Signior Necessity, that hath no law. 

R. C., Times’ Whistle, iv, 1379. (1616) 
Necessity hath no law. Feigned necessities, imag- 
inary necessities, are the greatest cozenage men 
can put upon the Providence of God. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, Speech, to Parliament, 12 

Sept., 1654. 
Necessity has no law. (La nécessité n’a point de 
loi.) 

NAPOLEON Bonaparte, Letter to General Cor- 
bineau, 7 Nov., 1806. The usually quoted 
French form is ‘“Nécessité n’a pas de loi.” A 
proverb in many languages. The Italians say 
(as quoted by Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32). 
“La necessita no ha legge”; the Germans, 
“Noth kennt kein Gebot”’; the Spaniards, “‘La 
necesidad caréce de ley,” and so on. Goethe 
put it, “Gesetz ist machtig, machtiger ist die 
Noth” (Law is mighty, necessity is mightier). 

“Necessity knows no law” probably refers, not 
to necessity in a general sense, but to necessity 
forced upon one by the need of self-defence. In 
other words, ‘Necessity knows no law” means 
“in defending one’s self all means are legal.’ It 
was in this special legal sense, of course, that the 
proverb was used by the German chancellor, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, in his speech before the 
Reichstag [August, 1914} in defence of the inva- 
sion of Belgium. 

ARCHER Taylor, The Proverb, p. 91. (1931) 


1 
They say, Necessity has no Law. Now, this 
is a gross Mistake, as they interpret it, on 
Behalf of their unjustifiable Practices. There 
is no Necessity but this, not to do Evil upon 
any urgent Necessity whatsoever. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 193. (1709) 


2 
Necessity has no law; I know some attorneys 
of the same. 

FrRaNKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Necessity has no Law. Why? Because ’tis not to 
be had without money. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
Necessity knows no law, but it is intimately ac- 
quainted with many lawyers. 

serie Poor Richard Jr's. Almanack, p. 37. 

1906) 


3 

Necessity gives the law; but does not obey 

it. (Necessitas dat legem, non ipsa accipit.) 
Pus iizius Syrus, Sententiae.No.444.(c.43 B.C.) 


IlI—To Make a Virtue of Necessity 


We give to necessity the praise of virtue. 
(Laudem virtutis necessitati damus. ) 

QuUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 8, 

sec. 14. (a. a.p. 80) Another Latin form is, 
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“Necessitatem in virtutem commutare” (To 

change necessity into a virtue). HApDRIANUS 

Juttus cites this form in his Additions to the 

Adages of Erasmus, referring to it as a very 

familiar proverb among his countrymen. 
Make a virtue of necessity. (Fac de necessitate 
virtutem.) 

SAINT JEROME, Epistles. Epis. liv, sec. 6. (ς. A. Ὁ. 
400) Repeated in slightly different form in 
In Libros Rufini, iii, 2, “Facis de necessitate 
virtutem” (You make of necessity a virtue). 
Jerome appears to have been the one who 
whipped the phrase into its generally ac- 
cepted form. 

Making of necessity a virtue. (Faciendo de neces- 
sitate virtutem.) 

MattTHew Paris, Chronica Maiora (Record 
Ser.), i, 20. (a. 1259) 

Thus maketh vertue of necessitee. 

CHaucer,Troilus and Crise yde,iv,1586.(c.1380) 
Thanne is it wisdom, as it thinketh me, 

To maken vertu of necessitee. 

CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, |. 2183. (c. 1386) 
I made vertu of necessitee. 

Cnraucer, The Squieres Tale, |. 585. 

He made of necessity virtue. (Faisoyt de néces- 
sité vertus.) 

RaseErats, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) The 
Italians say, “11 savio fa della necessita 
νὰ"; the Dutch, “Van den nood eene 
deugd maken.” It is a universal proverb. 

Others made of necessity a virtue. (Autres fai- 
soient de necessité vertu.) 

RAaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 21. (1552) 
Whercof followeth a vertue of necessitie. 

STEFANO GUAZzzo, Civile Conversation. ΒΚ. i, p. 
21. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

It is a point of wisedome (saide Cavallero) to 
make a curtesie of necessitie, according to the olde 
Proverbe. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 148. 
By the vertue of necessity. 

GeorceE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 100. (1576) 
They were enforced of necessitic, to make a 
vertue. 

Tuomas Stocker, The Civile Warres of the 

Lowe Countries, i, 28b. (1583) 
Shee was faine to make a vertue of her neede. 

RoBerT GREENE, Pandosto, p. 10. (1588) 

Are you content. . 
To make a virtue of necessity 
And live, as we do, in this wilderness? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 1, 62. (1594) 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus: 
There is no virtue like necessity. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I1, i, 3, 278. (1595) 
Need makes vertue. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (c. 1595) 
I made a vertue of necessity, and went to breake- 
fast in the sunne. 

Joun Tayvtor, Pennyles Pilgrimage. (1618) 
Industrious people . . . making a rare vertue of 
necessity, for the same thing which makes a Par- 
rot speake, makes them to labour. 

James Howe, Instructions for Forreine 

Travell (Arber). Ch. 3, p. 62. (1642) 
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Making a virtue of necessity. 

Str SAMUEL TuKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iv, sc. 1. (1663) SmoLiett, Rod- 
erick Random. Ch. 30. (1748) SHAaw, The 

. Philanderer. Act iii. (1893) WENTWORTH, In 
the Balance, p. 62. (1941) etc., etc. 

Make a merit of necessity. 

T. C. Harisurton (SAM Srick), Wise Saws. 

Ch. 5. (1843) 


NECK 


1 
A thousand necks, but not mine. 
J. L. Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 2. 

(1817) Among the Arabs, a blow on the neck 
is considered a much greater affront than a 
slap in the face. Thus, “1 struck him on the 
neck” means that I insulted him. The origin, 
possibly, of “He got it in the neck.” 


2 

Would that the Roman populace had but 
one neck! (Utinam populus Romanus unam 
cervicem haberet!) 

CALIGULA, when “angered at the rabble for ap- 
plauding a faction which he opposed.” (c. 
A.b. 40) See Suetonius, Caligula. Ch. 30, 
sec. 3. Dion Cassius and Seneca also credit 
the saying to Caligula, but other writers 
ascribe it to Nero. 


3 
She is welcome to the hospitalities of this 
neck of the woods. 

Alice Cary, Married, Not Mated, p.137.(1856) 
Central Park ain’t in it with this neck of the 
woods. 

O. Henry, Cabbages and Kings, Ὁ. 50. (1904) 
Of all the old blow-hards that ever come into 
this neck of the woods. 

T. K. Ho_mMes, The Man from Tall Timber, Ὁ. 

154. (1919) 


4 
He fell upon my neck. (In collum invasit. ) 
Cicero, Philippics. Phil.ii,ch.31,sec.77.(44 B.C.) 
Put your arms around my neck. (Collo dare 
bracchia circum.) 
ΜΈΝΟΙ, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 700. (19 B.c.) 
Arms hanging around your neck. (Pendentia 
bracchia collo.) 
Tisuc.tus, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 6, 1. 45. (c. 
10 B.C.) 
He tried to embrace her neck. (Collum amplexu 
petebat.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iv, ch. 
2, sec. 124. (c. A.D. 80) 
He would . . . make two fellows who hated, em- 
brace and fall upon each other’s neck. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 76. (1711) 


5 

In the House of Commons . .. where the 
parties were, if I may use the expression, 
neck and neck. 

Joun W. Croker, Croker Papers, i, 40.(c. 1812) 
They ... entered the winning-field nearly neck- 
and-neck. 

Treopore Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 3. (1837) 
At Harton we ran a neck and neck race. 

F. W. Farrar, Julian Home. Ch. 31. (1859) 
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It’s late in the day, and a neck and neck thing. 
MortTiMer CO.LLins, Marquis and Merchant, 
ii, 3. (1871) 


Submit your neck to the yoke, and let your 
soul receive discipline. (Collum vestrum subii- 
cite iugo, et suscipiat anima vestra disci- 
plinam.) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, li, 26. (c. 190 B.c.) 
Boweth your nekke under that blisful yoke. 
Cuaucer, The Clerk’s Tale. 1. 57. (c. 1386) 
My self ... have stoop’d my neck under your 
injuries. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT, iii, 1, 19. (1595) 
Bending down His corrigible neck. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 14, 74. 
(1606) 
Sturdiest Oaks Bow’d their Stiff necks. 
Mitton, Paradise Regained. iv, 418. (1671) 


7 
We would slippe our heades out of the coler. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr.,Calvin on Deuteronomy, 
cxxv, 772. (1583) 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burthen’d 
yoke; 
From which even here, I slip my wearied head. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 4, 112. (1592) 
He draweth his necke out of the collar. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 189. (1633) 
Religion . . . will not teach thy servant to slip 
his neck out of the collar. 

DaniEL Dyke, Philemon, p. 242. (1633) 
{Parsons}, having got his neck out of the collar, 
accused others for not drawing weight enough. 

THoMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain 

Bk. ix, ch. 8, p. 30. (1655) 
To slip one’s neck out of the collar. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 350. (1678) 


8 

Fro Jerusalem unto Burgoyne 

Ther nis a fairer nekke y-wis, 

To fele how smothe and softe it is. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose (c. 

1240) CHAUCER (?) tr., 1. 554. (c. 1365) 

His nekke whyt was as the flour-de-lys. 

CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 238 


9 
To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any- 


thing being done; or, to do more than half. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary: Neck. (1755) 
He had done enough (in his own language) ‘to 
break the neck of the day’s work’. 

LockHarT, Life of Scott. Vol. ii, ch. 14. (1837) 
The neck of the winter was broken. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, Paston Carew. Ch. 42. 

(1886) 


Haul in your neck, You've got it stuck out 
for trouble. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendesvous with the Past, 
p. 213. (1940) 
Why should you stick out your neck? 
G. H. Coxe, Silent Are the Dead, p. 212. (1941) 
I was a little tired of sticking my neck out for 
some one to hang a rope around. 
CaROLYN Dawson, Remind Me to Forget, Ὁ. 
86. (1942) 
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1 
The liberty of the subject is brought in neck 
and heels, as they say. 

RoceR Nortu, Examen, Ὁ. 72. (1740) 

Chuck them neck and crop . .. down a dark 
staircase. 

Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log. Ch. 16. (1833) 
We’re going in neck and crop for Fashion. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Pt.i,ch.15.(1865) 
Now ’tis to turn us out of the choir neck and crop. 

Tromas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1872) 
So he is turned out of the house, neck and crop. 

S. Barinc-GouLp, Arminell. Ch. 29. (1890) 

2 
I’ll get it in the neck. (Actumst de collo meo.) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 595. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Humble Virtue gets it in the neck. 

Witt Irwin, Love Sonnets: Epilogue. (1902) 
You'll soon be getting it in the neck if you stay 
in politics. 

D. G. Puitirps, The Plum Tree, Ὁ. 26. (1905) 
You would have got it where the chicken got the 
axe. 

James STEPHENS, Desire. (1928) 

The dean got it in the neck. 
H. C. Battey, Biskop’s Crime, Ὁ. 145. (1941) 


3 
I'll first see thy neck as long as my arm. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 261. (1678) 
4 
Neck or nothing. (A fiacca collo.) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 347 (1678) A 
determination to take all risks. 
To scamper, neck or nothing, after a mad gal- 
loping jade. 
CisBer, Lady’s Last Stake. Act iii. (1708) 
Worth venturing Neck or nothing for. 
Mytes Davies, Athenae Britannicae, i, 321. 
(1715) 
Neck or nothing, for the king loves no cripples. 
JamMeES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 266. (1721) 
“A profane jest upon those who are like to 
fall, wishing that they may either break their 
neck or come off safe; for breaking a limb 
will make them useless subjects.” 
Away went Gilpin, neck or nought. 
Cowpsr, John Gilpin’s Ride, |. 89. (1782) 
She rides, to use the language of English sports- 
men, “neck or nothing.” 
CLARKE, Travels in Russia, p. 333. (1810) 
5 Break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, v, 5, 88. (1595) 
I had as hef thou didst break his neck as his 
finger. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 1, 153. (1600) 
Wilt thou set thy foot ο᾽ my neck? 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5, 206. (1599) 
And thus I set my foot on’s neck. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 3, 92. (1609) 
Your foot is on our necks. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. vi, 1. 150. (1847) 


6 
He’s in this up to his neck. 
A. M. Sretn, The Case of the Absent-Minded 
Professor, p. 103 (1943) 


NEED 


NEED 
See also Must, Necessity 


7 
“Symond,” quod John, “by god, nede has na 
peer.” 
CuHaucer, The Reves Tale, 1. 106. (c. 1386) 
It is an old-said sawe That Nede hath no law. 
JoHN SKELTON, Colin Clout, |. 864. (a. 1529) 
NECESSITY HAS NO LAW, see under NECESSITY. 


They need much whom nothing will content. 
JouHn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 38. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 124; FuLrier, No. 4969. 
I may see him need, but I'll not see him bleed. 
ἸΟΗΝ CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 42. Cited by 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 187 (1670), with 
the comment, “Parents will usually say this 
of prodigal or undutiful children; meaning, I 
will be content to see them suffer a little 
hardship, but not any great calamity.” 
He stands in great need that borrows the cat-dish 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 225. 


When the child is christ’ned, every man wil) 
be god father. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 283. (1639) 
When the child is christ’ned, vou may have god- 
fathers enough. When a mans need is supplied. 
people are ready to offer their assistance. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 69. (1670) 
Now that I no longer need, 

I can get full many a feed. 


πε Η. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


Once in tenne yeeres, one man hath neede 
of another. (Ogni dieci anni, I’ uno ha bisogno 
del’ altro.) 

Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3732. (1732) 

One often has need of some one less than oneself 
(On a souvent besoin d’un plus petit que soi.) 
Pe FONTAINE, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 11. (1664) 


We live not as we would but as need drives 
us. (ζῶμεν οὐχ ὡς βουλόμεσθ', ἀλλ᾽’ ὡς ἡμέας ὁ 
καιρὸς ἕλκει.) 

Heropes, Mimes. No. ii, 1. 9. (c. A. Ὁ. 100) 


12 
Nede taught hym wytte. 
gue e LIAM HorMAN, Vulgaria, fo 52. (1519) 


Need makes greed. 
40 KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, ἢ 265.(1721) 


Calling them, Bisognosi d’honore, as much to 
say as needy of honor. 
see ONE Essays. Bk ii, ch. 34. (1580) 


Needs must. (Necessum est.) 
Prautus, Rudens, 1. 1331 (c. 200 5.6.) 
Nedes mot that nede schal. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 291. (c. 1390) 
We beleeue them no more then needs must. 
GrIMSTONE, Siege of Ostend, Ὁ. 185. (1604) 
She shall go, if needs must. 
ae Balaustion’s Adventure, 1. 2287. 
1871 


NEED 


Needs must when necessity drives. 
WeEntTWorTH, Dead or Alive. Ch. 12. (1936) 
NEEDS MUST WHEN DEVIL DRIVES, see under DeEvIL. 


1 
Need will have its course. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1678) 


2 
How much there is I do not need. (Quam 
multa non desidero!) 

Socrates, when a great quantity of gold and 
silver was being carried in procession. (c. 400 
B.c.) See Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum. Bk. v, ch. 32, sec. 91. 

What is not needed is dear at a farthing. (Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est.) 

Cato, Reliquae, 79. (c. 175 B.c.) As quoted by 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium, xciv, 27. . 

As much need on’t, as he hath of the pip, or of a 
cough. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 187. (1678) 

As much need of it as a toad of a side pocket. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Toad. (1785) 

A bull’s got no more use for religion than a toad 
for side-pockets. 

QuiILLer-Coucn, Troy Town. Ch. 10. (1888) 

3 


When necd is highest, help is nighest. 

W. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
61. (1852) The Germans say, “Wenn dic 
Noth am grossten, ist die Hilf’ am nachsten.” 

DARKEST JUST BEFORE DAWN, See under Dawn. 


4 

Toiling much and spoiling more, great charge 
smal gains or none, 

Soone sets thine host at needams shore, to 
crave the beggers bone. 

THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: The Inholders Posie. 
(1573) 

Idleness is the coach to bring a man to Needome, 
prodigality the post-horse. 

THoMaAs ADAMS, Sermons, Ὁ. 466. (1629) 
They are said to be on the highway to Needham 
who hasten to poverty. 

THomas FuLLer, Worthtes of England: Suf- 

folk, iti, 161. (1662) 
They are already a long way on the road to Need- 
ham. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 7 
(1869) 


5 
Need (they say) maketh the old wife and 
man both to trudge. 

UNKNOWN, New Custom. Act ili, sc. 1. (1573) 
Hunger breaketh stone-walls, and hard need 
makes the old wife trot. 

TopsE.L, The Historie of Serpents, 780. (1608) 
Need makes the old wife trot. Need also makes 
the young and lusty, as well as the old and infirm, 
go trotting apace, to relieve their Wants. It 
forces Men too as well as Women, to stir their 
Stumps, in order to get their Living. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 192. (1709) 
Modesty, as well as Need, makes the old Wife 
trot. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3433.(1732) 
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Just what gars the auld wives trot—neshessity. 
WaLTER Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 8. (1816) 


Neode makath heald wif eorne. 

THOMAS WricntT, Essays on the Middle Age: 

i, 149. Quoting a proverb of c. 1210. 
Nede makyth the old wyffe to trotte. 

RicnHaArp HIL_s, Common-Place Book (1858). 
p. 140. (c. 1530) 

Neede maketh the olde wife trot. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 
Cited by all later compilers of proverbs, and 
in frequent use. The French savy, “Besoin 
faire vieille trotter” ; the Italians, ““Bisogno fa 
trotter le vecchia”; the Spaniards, “1,1 
necesidad hace 4 la viega trotar.” 

Need gars naked men run, and sorrow gars 
websters spin. 
Frercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (c. 1595) 
Need makes the naked man run. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 225. (1639) 
Need makes the naked quean spin. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 124. (1670) 


7 
Alacke, thought Robert, nede hath no cure. 
Unknown, Roberte the Devyll, 39. (1480) 


NEEDLE 


8 
To go through St. Peter’s needle. To have 
serious misfortune. Applied to a man who has 
become a bankrupt and is sold up. 

J.C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 134. (1917) 
THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE, see under CAMEL. 


9 
To look for a bay-leaf in a wedding-cake. 
(Loreolam in mustaceo quaerere. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. v, epis. 20. (51 B.C.) 
Wedding cakes were baked on bay Jeaves. 
Another form is the well known, “Acum in 
meta foeni quaerere’’ (To look for a needle 
in a pyramid of hay), that is, in a haystack. 

To seke out one lyne in all hys workes were to 
go looke a nedle in a medow. 

Sir THoomas More, Works, p. 837. (1532) 
The poore man . . . gropeth in the darke to find 
a needle in a bottle [bundle] of hay. 

ROBERT GREENE, A Quip for an Upstart Cour- 

trer. (1592) 
He is gone to seek a hare in a hen’s nest, a needle 
in a bottle of hay. 

HENRY Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. (1599) 

By wondrous accident perchance one may 
Grope out a needle in a load of hay. 

Joun Tay or, A Kicksey Winsey. Pt.vii.(1619) 
I must rout among your letters, a needle in a 
bottle of hay. 

Swirt, Journal to Stella, 22. Oct., 1711. See 
also SHADWELL, Sham Prince. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1720) Marryat, Peter Simple, ch. 22. 
(1834) Stevenson, Kidnapped. Ch. 20. 
(1886) etc, etc. The French say, “Chercher 
une aguille dans une botte de foin”; the 
Germans, “Eine Nadel in’s Heu suchen.” 

It’s ill looking for a needle in a haystack. 

Krncsiry, Westward Ho! Ch 30. (1855) 
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To feel for a needle in the bottom of the sea. 
(‘Hai ti mo chén.) 
Doo.itTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 193. (1872) 
Like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. 
SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act iit. (1904) 
There’s plenty of haystack here to hide a needle 
in. 
G. and D. Core. Toper’s End, Ὁ. 158. (1942) 
Somebody evidently lost a needle in my haystack. 
CaROLYN Dawson, Remind Me to Forget, Ὁ. 
111. (1942) 
It was the needle-in-the-haystack, the nigger-in- 
the-woodpile, the clue to something he did not 
know what. 
MARGARET CARPENTER, Experiment Perilous, p. 
221. (1943) 


1 
You will make me seek the needle where I 
stack it not. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 376.(1721) 
You seek the Needle where you never stuck it. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5988.(1732) 
If you lose your needle in the grass, seek it in the 
grass. (Ts‘ao li chih chén, ts‘ao li hsin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1974. (1875) 


2 
You might have heard a needle fall. 
The hush was so profound. 
H. 5. Leica, A Last Resource. (a. 1883) See 
also under Pin. 


3 
You have touched it with a needle. (Tetigist 
acu. ) 
Prautus, Rudens, 1. 
“You've hit it!” 


1306. (c. 200 B.C.) 


4 
Like as the am’rous needle joys to bend 
To her magnetic friend. 
QuarLes, Emblems. Bk. i, emb. 13. (1635) 
And the touch’d needle trembles to the pole. 
Pope, The Temple of Fame, |. 431. (1711) 
True as the needle to the pole. 
BARTON Booty. Song. (1733) See under TRUE. 
So shakes the needle and so stands the pole. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 196. (1818) 


5 
No needle has two sharp points. (Chén wu 
liang t‘ou li.) 
ScarsorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 51 
(1875) No man can do two things at a time. 
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6 
Euen those two Negatiues . . . would be con- 
formable enough, to conclude an Affirmative. 
GasrieLt Harvey, Works i, 293. (1593) 
In one speech two negatives affirm. 
Srr Jonn Harincton, The Metamorphosis 0} 
Ajax (1814), p. 126. (1596) 
If your four negatives make your two affirm- 
atives, why then, the worse for my friends and 
the better for my foes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 24. (1599) 
Two negatives make an affirmative. 
THomas Futrer, Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times. Ch. 17. (1647) 


In the English language two negatives amount to 
an affirmative. 
SMOLLETT, The Adventures of an Atom. (1769) 


7 
One single positive weighs more 
You know, than negatives a score. 
MATTHEW Prior, Epistle to Fleetwood Shep- 
herd, |. 131. (1689) 


NEGLECT 


8 
A little neglect may breed great mischief. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Way to Wealth. 
(1736) 


9 
Nothing is easy to the negligent. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3662.(1732) 
There are a number of legal proverbs about 
negligence, for example, ‘Culpa lata dolo 
aequiparatur” (Gross negligence is equiva- 
lent to intentional wrong), and “Culpa sua 
damnum sentiens, non intelligitur damnum 
pati” (He who loses by his own negligence is 

᾿ not considered to have suffered any damage) 
1 

In neglected fields there springs up bracken. 
which you must burn. (Neglectis urenda filix 
innascitur agris. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. itt, 1. 37. (35 B.C.) 
My talent, injured by long neglect, is much in- 
ferior to what it was before. A fertile tield, if it 
be not renewed by constant ploughing, will pro- 
duce nothing but weeds and thorns. (Fertilis, 
assiduo si non renovatur aratro,| nil nisi cum 
spinis gramen habebit ager.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. xii, 1. 23. (c. A. pb. 11) 


NEGRO 
11 


He was unable to change the complexion. (Τὸ 
μὲν χρῶμα peraBadXeiv.) 

ΑΕ5ΟΡ, Fables: The Ethiopian. (c. 570 B.c.) 
The fable of the man who bought a negro 
and thinking his dark color was due to dirt. 
tried to scrub it off. The proverbial form. 
cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, x, 88, is. 
Αἰθίοπα ov λευκαίνεται (The Ethiopian can- 
not be whitened), of which Erasmus gives the 
Latin, ‘Aethiops non albescit.” Aesop uses 
another phrase, ᾿Λίἰθίοπα σμήψειν (To whiten 
the Ethiopian), of which the Latin is 
‘“Aethiopem dealbare.” 

I am endeavoring to wash an Ethiopian white 
(Αἰθίοπα σμήχειν ἐπιχειρὼ.) 

Lucian, Adversus Indoctum. Sec. 28. (ς 
A.D. 170) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 
50, with the Latin, ‘“Aethiopem lavas,” and 
the comment that the proverb originated in 
Aesop’s fable. 

Hot baths never yet made an Ethiope white. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. v, Apologue 7. (c. 1257) 

Here, therefore, do ye nothing else than, as the 
common proverb is, go about to make an Ethiope 
white. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works (P.S.), p 40° 
(1543) 


NEGRO 


This is the blackamoor that by washing was 
turned white. 

Tuomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 

act i, sc. 1. (1604) 
You wash the blackamoor white in endeavouring 
to make a Spaniard of a monsieur. 

WILLIAM WycCHERLEY, The Gentleman Danc- 

ing-Master. Act iv, sc. 1. (1604) 
I wash a Negro, Loosing both paines and cost. 

MIppDLETON AND Dekker, The Roaring Girl. 

Act i, se. 1. (1611) 
To wash the Moore, is labouring in vaine, 
For th’ colour that he has, is di’d in graine. 
RICHARD Bratitwait, Omphale, 275. (1621) 
The French say, “A laver la téte d’un More 
on perd sa lessive” (In washing the head of 
a Moor one loses his soap). 
The Bath of the Blackamoor hath sworn not to 
whiten. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1103. (1640) 
They saw one Fool and one Want-wit washing of 
an Ethiopian with intention to make him white, 
but the more they washed him, the blacker he 
was. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (1877). 

Pt. ii, p. 336. (1684) 
I should suspect the whole to be a plot set on 
foot to wash a blackamoor white. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, ii, 160. (1748) 
I have exhibited my imbecility in trying to wash 
the blackamoor white. 

Joun Worcot (PETER Pinpar), Nil Admirari: 

Postscript. (1799) 
All the sympathisin’ ladies in Old England can’t 
make an Ethiopian change his skin. 

T. C. Harrurton (Sam Srick), Wise Saws 

Ch. 5. (1843) 
If any one could wash a blackamoor white, it 
would be Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

J. R. PLancuHE, Extravaganzas, iv, 280. (1853) 
We may yet find a rose-water that will wash the 
negro white. 

R. W. EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Works 

and Days. (1870) 


1 
It is said that the freedmen, in the first glow 
of their new rights, proposed to call the Whites 
Plain People, in return for the term Colored 
People, by which they were designated. 
MAXIMILAN S. De VERE, Americanisms, p. 281. 
(1871) 


Do what you please for a negro, he will cheat 
you. .. . You know what their maxim is: 
“God gives black men what white men forget ” 
A Maria Epcewortu, The Grateful Negro.(1804) 


Our Captain counts the image of God never- 
theless his image cut in ebony as if done in 
ivory, and in the blackest Moores he sees the 
representation of the King of heaven. 
Tomas Futter, The Holy State: The Good 
Sea-Captain. (1642) 
God made the white man, God made the black 
man, the devil made the mulatto. 
oe Chambers’s Encyclopedia, vi, 22. 
1901 
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4 
All coons look alike to me. 
Ernest Hocan. Title and refrain. (1896) 
All towns looked alike to him as he worked 
mainly in the dark. 
Henry (W. S. Porter), The Man Higher 
Up. (1908) Of a burglar. 


Do you permit a negro to be more of a gentle- 
man than yourself? 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, to his grandson, Jefferson 
Randolph, when the latter did not return the 
bow of a negro they passed while riding. See 
RANDOLPH, Domestic Life of Thomas Jefer- 
son, Ὁ. 337; Hirst, Life and Letters οἱ 
Thomas Jefferson, p. 576. 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leop- 
ard his spots? (Si mutare potest aethiops 
pellem suam, aut pardus varietates suas.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xiii, 23. (c. 700 B.C.) 
The old Greek proverb is, τὸν Αἰθίοπα ἐκ 
τῆς ὄψεως (The Ethiopian is known by his 
looks). 

Can the Aethiope chaunge or alter his skinne? or 
the Leopard his hiew? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 42. (1579) 

In a leopard the spots are not observed. 

Grorce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No 662 
(1640) 

Wash a dog, comb a dog, still a dog remains a 
dog. 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 
(1869) 

A leopard does not change his spots. (Pardus 
maculas non deponit.) 

HENpDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 317. 


11. 


7 
He soon discovered the “nigger in the wood- 
pile.” 
FRANK Moore, Rebellion Records, i, iii, 21. 
(1861) 
There’s a nigger in the fence somewhere. 
THURLOW WEED, Autobiography, Ὁ. 477. (a. 
1882) 
Once ‘twas the nigger in the woodpile; now it’s 
the nigger in the steeple. 
Jor. C. Harris, Mingo, p. 186. (1884) 
He was always looking for a nigger in the fence 
serene Quick, Yellowstone Nights, p. 286 
(1911 
It is indeed difficult to know just how many 
Africans are hid away in this woodpile. 
Debate, U.S. Congress, 19 Jan., 1932. 
Swallowed the woodpile including the niggers. 
Ocpen Nasu, They Don’t Speak English in 
Paris. (1935) 
There’s an enigma in the woodpile. 
CHRISTOPHER Mortey, Kitty Foyle, p. 282. 
(1939) 
The nominee who seems to be 
The turkey in the straw. 
PHYLLIS McGrntey, Ballad of the Preé’--‘ion 
Vote. (1940) 
Tf there is a nigger in the local fence, he’s net 
just an ordinary citizen. 
JoHN Ruope, Signal for Death, p. 31. (1941) 
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We've been through the woodpile and the 
Ethiopians are still under Mussolini. 
R. L. Gotpman, Murder Behind the Mike, Ὁ. 
59. (1942) 
You’re the colored man in that woodpile. 
Crayton Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 
p. 268. (1942) 
Mk trail may lead to a colored gent in the wood- 
pile. 

Lee THAYER, Murder Is Out, p. 181. (1942) 
There must be a nigger in the woodpile. Or a 
blonde. 

ῬΗΠῚΡ Wytie, Corpses at Indian Stones, Ὁ. 

280. (1943) 
He’s the nigger in the stockpile. 
LEesLiE Forp, All for the Love of a Lady, p. 
158. (1944) 


NEIGHBOR 
1 
A great thing is neighbor unto neighbor. (μέγα 


γείτονι γείτων.) 

ALCMAN, Fragments. Frag. 51. (c. 630 B.C.) 
Quoted by Scuoriast, Iliad, xxii, 305, who 
comments on the omission of the word 
“good.” See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 85. 
More freely rendered. “Neighbors mean 

: much to each other.” 
Do not irritate a quarrelsome neighbor. 

AMEN-EM-aPpT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xxii, 1. 20. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

An Attic neighbor. (‘Artixds πάροικος.) 

ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 21, sec. 13. (c. 
330 B.c.) Proverbi: for a _ restless and 
threatening neighbor; founded cn the de- 
scription by THucyprpEs, bk. i, ch. 70, of the 
restless and troublesome Athenians. 


3 
What a man does should not worry his neigh- 
bors. (ἃ yap τις αὐτὸς ποιεῖ ταῦτα λέγεται τοῖς 
πέλας μὴ νεμεσᾶν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (330 B.C.) 
Mole don’t see w’at his naber doin’. 

JOEL CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 

tion Proverbs. (1880) 


Nothing is more troublesome than neighbors. 
(οὐδὲν γειτονίας χαλεπώτερον.) 
AristotiLe, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 21, sec. 15. 
(330 B.C.) 
Hateful and searching is the eye of a neighbor. 
(δυσμενὴς καὶ βάσανος ὁ τῶν γειτόνων ὀφθαλμός.) 
ΑἸΟΙΡΗΒΟΝ, Letter to Eucymon. (c. a.p. 200) 


5 
Better is it for a man to fling himself into 
a fiery furnace than to cause his neighbor to 
blush in public. 

ἡ πάρω Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 67b. (c. 

4 

Let the honor of your neighbor be as dear to 
you as your own. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, ii, 15. 
A man will destroy his own house in order to take 
revenge on his neighbor. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 102b. 
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Woe to the wicked and woe to his neighbour; 

happy the pious and happy his neighbour. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 56b. 

6 


He slayeth his neighbour that taketh away 
his [means of ] living. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxiv, 26. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


In the name of thy neighebour thou schalt un- 
derstonde the name of thy brother. 
Cnraucer, Personnes Tale. Sec. 442. (c. 1386) 


8 
He’s an ill neighbour that is not missed. 
JOHN CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 75. (1639) 


9 
Who more ready to call her neighbour scold, 
than the arrantest scold i’ th’ parish? 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 79. (1639) 
Who more ready to call her Neighbour Scold, 
than the arrantest Scold in all the Street ? 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5712.(1732) 
10 


You must ask your neighbour if you shall live 
In peace. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 203. (1639) 
Cited by Rav and Fuller. 
No man can live longer in peace than his neigh- 
bour pleases. 

James KErcy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 258. (1721) 
The most pious may not live in peace, if it does 
not please his wicked neighbor. 

SCHILLER, Wilhelm Tell. Act iv, sc. 3, 1. 124 

(1804) 
11 
He lives well at home. that is beloved abroad 

RANDLE CotTcRAVE, Dictionary: Bien. (1611) 
All is well with him who is beloved of his neigh- 
bours. 


Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 11. (1640) 
12 


Hast thou heard a word against thy neigh- 
bor? Let it die within thee, trusting that it 
will not burst thee. 

Raed dis : Ecclesiasticus, xix, 10. (c. 190 B.c.) 
1 


Love your neighbour, yet pull not down your 
hedge. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 147. 
(1640) Quoted by ΕΒΑΝΚΙΙΝ, Poor Richard's 
Almanack, 1754. The Germans have the same 
proverb, “Liebe deinen Nachbar, reiss aber 
den Zaun nicht cin.” They also say, 
“Zwischen Nachbars Garten ist ein Zaun 
gut” (A hedge is a good thing between neigh- 
bors’ gardens). 

A wall between preserves love. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, p 
168. (1710) 

You may love your Neighbour, and yet not hold 
his stirrup 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5953.(1732) 

You have taught me to be cautious in this wide 
world. Love your neighbor, but don’t pull down 
your hedge. 

ArtHur Murpny, The Citizen. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1761) 
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A hedge between keeps friendship green. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 93. (1875) 
They were so friendly that it was once proposed 
to cut it down .. . but the end of it was that the 
hedge remained. 
Mrs. OLipHaAntT, Neighbours on the Green. Ch. 
1. (1889) 
Shut your door, and you will make your neigh- 
bor a good one. 
F. E. HutMgE, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 103. (1902) 
Good fences make good neighbors. 
; ΒΟΒΕΚΤ Frost, Mending Wall. (1914) Quoted. 


Here is a talk of the Turk and the Pope, but 
my next neighbour doth me more harm than 
either of them both. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1164. (1640) 
Here’s talk of the Turk and the Pope, but it’s my 
next neighbour that does me the hurt. 

JAMES HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 

Cited by Ray and Fuller, both with “harm” 
for “hurt.” 


A bad neighbor is as great a plague as a good 
one is a blessing; he who enjoys a good neigh- 
bor has a precious possession. (τῆμα κακὸς 
γείτων, ὅσσον τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς wey’ ὄνειαρ.) 

Hesioo, Works and Days, 1}. 346. (ς. 800 B.C.) 
Men seyn an olde sawe, who hath a goode neigh- 
bour hath a goode morowe. 

Unknown, Merlin, Ὁ. 434. (c. 1450) 

You have a good neighbour then, And by con- 
sequence a good morrow. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 57. (1591) 

A good neighbour, a good morrow. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 124. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 165. (1732) 
Good Neighbours, and true Friends, are two 

things. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1724.(1732) 
A good neighbor is a great blessing. (Vicinus 
bonus, ingens bonum.) 

PonTANuS, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 218. 
(1778) Similarly, “A bad neighbor is a great 
evil” (Vicinus malus, ingens malum). The 
Spanish form is, “Quien tiene buen vezino, 
tiene buen amigo” (He who has a good 
neighbor has a good friend). 

Better good neighbors near than relatives far off. 
(Yiian ch‘in pu yii ch‘in lin.) 

Doo.itt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 184. (1872) 
To have a good neighbor is to find something 
precious. 

3 Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 352. (1937) 


Your own property is at stake when your 
neighbor’s house is on fire. (Tua res agitur, 
paries cum proximus ardet.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 84. (20 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vi, 71. 
As usual, there is a proverb on the other 
side, ‘“Alienos agros irrigas, tuis sitientibus”’ 
(While you water your neighbor’s field, your 
own is parched with drouth). 
The house of Ucalegon, your next-door neighbor, 
is burning. (Proximus ardet Ucalegon.) 
Veroit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 311. (19 B.C.) 
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When a neighbor’s house is on fire the flames are 
with difficulty kept from your own. (Proximus a 
tectis ignis defenditur aegre.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 625. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Whan my neybours house is a fyre, I can nat be 
out of thought for myn owne. 

WiLL1AM Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 126. (1519) 
He remembred the prouerbe that sayth, when 
thy neighboures house is a fyre, thy staffe 
standeth nexte the doore. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 438. (1548) 

When our neighbours house is on fier, we haue 
neede to bestirre vs. 

Unknown, Passionate Morrice, p. 75. (1593) 
When thy neighbours house doth burn be carefui 
of thine own. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 335. (1605) 
Look to thyself when thy neighbour’s house is 
on fire. 

Joun CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 250. (1639) 
When thy neighbour’s house doth burn, 

Take heed the next be not thy turn. 

Tuomas FULLER, Worthies of England: Cum- 
berland, i, 340. (1662) 

When thy neighbour’s house is on fire, beware of 
thine own. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 105. (1678) 
Ray also cites the Scottish form, “When 
thy neeghbour’s house is in danger tak care 
o’ your ain.” 

My next neighbour’s skathe is my present peril. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 245.(1721) 
Kelly quotes the line from Horace, and 
renders it, ‘No time for sleeping with a fire 
next door.” The Germans say, “Steht deines 
Nachbars Haus in Glut, | Es dich auch 
selbst betraffen thut” (If your neighbor’s 
house is in flames, it also concerns you). 

When the next House is a Fire, it’s high Time to 
look to thy own. 

TuoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5599.(1732) 
When a neighbour’s roof is in flames one’s own is 
in danger. 

P. PERCIVAL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 125. (1842) 
If Ucalegon’s house catches fire, his neighbours 
are in extreme risk of the conflagration extend- 
ing. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Industrial and Commerctal 

History of England. Ch. 4. (1891) 


eal 


4 
Every man’s neighbour is his looking-glass. 
James HowELt, Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 


5 
We can live without our friends, but not with- 
out our neighbours. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 348.(1721) 


6 

That’s the world! Everyone imagines himself 

to be above his neighbour. (Voila le monde! 

chacun s’imagine étre audessus de son voisin. ) 
Le Sace, Gil Blas. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1715) 

Whate’er the passion—knowledge, fame, or pelf— 

Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 
Pops, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 261. (1732) 


uf ° 
If you are neighbor to a neighbor who is 
bad, you must in every way learn to suffer 
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what is bad, (ἐὰν πονηροῦ γείτονος γείτων ἔσῃ, vere 


| 
πάντως παθεῖν πονηρὸν ἣ μαθεῖν σε δεῖ.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 553 K. (c. 330 


You must live for your neighbor, if you would 
live for yourself. (Alteri vivas oportet, si vis tibi 
vivere.) 
B.C.) SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlviii, sec. 3. (c. 
A bad neighbor brings bad luck. (Aliquid mali A.D. 64) 
esse propter vicinum malum.) 
PLautus, Mercator, 1. 772. (c. 200 8. c.) Quoted 
as a proverb and cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, i, 32. Included by TAvERNER, Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 49, with the rendering, 
“Euyll betydeth bycause of an euyll neygh- 
bour.” 
Keep thy distance from an evil neighbour. 
NITTAI THE ARBELITE, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, 
i, 8. (c. A.D. 300) Oesterley, tr. 
It is oftentymes sayd, he yt hath an yl neyghbour 
hath oftentymes an yll mornynge. 
Lorp BERNERS, The History of Arthur of Little 
Britain, p. 464. (c. 1530) 
Our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 6. (1599) 
Near neighbors are seldom good ones. 
GOUVERNEUR Morris. In Sparks, Life, ii, 25. 
(1790) 


6 
Love thy neighbor. (ἀγάπα τὸν πλησίον.) 
THALES, Maxim. (c. 600 B.c.) See STOBAEUS, 
Florilegium. Pt. iii, 1. 59. “Thales among the 
Seven [wise men of Greece] the sage astrono- 
mer.”—TiMon, δὴ, frag. 23 Diels. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. (Diliges 
amicum tuum sicut teipsum.) 
Old Testament: Leviticus, xix, 18. (c. 570 B.C.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xix, 19. (c. A.D. 
50) The Greek is, ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σου 
ws σεαυτόν. It will be noted that Jesus is 
quoting the Torah. Repcated in Matthew, 
xxii, 39; Mark, xii, 31; Luke, x, 27; Romans, 
xili, 9; Galatians, v, 14; James ii, 8. 
I ask from you nought but that ye love your 
neighbor. (Al-mawaddatu fil-qurba.) 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, xiii, 23. (c. 622) 
God teacheth vs to loue our neighbors as our 
selues. (Dio ci insegna 4 amar il nostro prossimo 
come noi medisimi.) 
Joun Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 14. (1578) 
I love my neighbour as myself, 
Myself like him too, by his leave. 
Joun Byron, Careless Content. (a. 1763) 
A system in which the two great commandments 
were to hate your neighbour and love your neigh- 
bour’s wife. 
Macautay, Essays: Moore’s Life of Byron. 
(1830) 
Fear thy neighbor as thyself! 
EuGENE O'NEILL, The Great God Brown. Act 
li, sc. 3. (1926) 


1 
Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s 
house; lest he be weary of thee, and so hate 
thee. (Subtrahe pedem tuum de domo proximi 
tui, nequando satiatus oderit te.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 


2 
Neighbour-quart is good quart, 1. 6. giffe gaffe 
[give and take, mutual help] is a good fellow. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 180. (1678) 
Neighbour’s fare always is counted the best. 
Unxnown, in Roxburghe Ballads (B.S.), iii, 
419. (c. 1680) 
Neighbour’s fare’s no ill-fare. 
F. E. Taytor, Lancashire Sayings, p. 19. (1901) 


3 

The most high God sees and forbears: thy 
neighbour knows nothing, and yet is always 
finding fault. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Persian, p. 324. (1678) 
It is not as thy mother says, but as thy neigh- 
bours say. The meaning is that we are not to re- 
gard the praises of a near relation, but to listen 
to what is said by the neighbourhood. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 398. (1678) 

FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2995. (1732) 


4 
In the field of world policy, I would dedicate 
this nation to the policy of the good neighbor. 
F. D. Roosevett, Inaugural Address, 4 March, 
1933. Developed by Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, as the “Good Neighbor Policy” 
with the countries of South America. 
It is discouraging to try to be a good neighbor in 
a bad neighborhood. 
W. R. Castie, Dragon’s Teeth in South 
America. (1939) 


7 

He that hath not the spirit of accommodation 
in his heart is worthy neither of friend nor 
neighbor. 

Mrs. Harriet Nye Towne. Of an unaccom- 
modating neighbor. (1860) The Moroccans 
say, “Either do as your neighbors do, or 
move away.” 


8 
No one can love his neighbor on an empty 
stomach. 
Wooprow WILson, Speech, in New York, 23 
May, 1912. 


9 
Hold him not for a good neighbour that’s at 
table and wine every hour. 
Joun WonproePHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier on His Travels, Ὁ. 521. (1623) 
10 
Bettre is a neighbore neige 
Then a brother fer fro thin eiye. 
Unknown, Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., 
; §27/83. (c. 1340) 
: Peco fee . : Our Englysh prouerbe, which speketh in this 
Who befriends his ne bor befriends himself. wyse, A nere neyghbour is better than a farre 
(ris yap ἐσθλὸς οὐχ αὑτῷ φίλον.) frende. 
Sornocies, Oedipus at Colonus, |. 309. (c. 408 RICHARD TAVERNER, Translations from Eras- 
B.C.) mus, fo. 49. (1539) 


NEMESIS 


NEMESIS 


4 
She calls on Nemesis, . . . Goddesse of al 
lust reuenge. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Philomene, 114, (1576) 
Talbot .. . terror and black Nemesis. 

SHAKESPEARE, ] Henry VI, iv, 7, 78. (1591) 
Nemesis is that recoil of Nature, not to be 
guarded against, which ever surprises the most 
wary transgressor. 

R. W. EMERSON, Journal, 1864. 
This Nemesis is deeply imbedded in the popular 
mind and repeatedly crops up in its proverbial 
wisdom. 

R. G. Movtton, Shakespeare as Dramatic 

Artist, p. 46. (1901) . 

Nemesis comes clanging along, pede poena clado, 
as Horace puts it. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p.149.(1940) 


: NERVE 


Vp whose steepe side who swerues, 
It behoues t’haue strong Nerues. 
MicHaEt Drayton, Odes. Ode xiii, 1. 30. (c. 
1605) 
The nerves, they are the man. 
EMERSON, Representative Men: 
(1850) Quoting Cabanis. 


Montaigne. 


This utter'd, straining all his nerves, he bow’d. 
MILTON, Samson Agonistes, |. 1646. (1671) 
[They] strained every nerve to keep their own 
province in perfect order. 
SAMUEL SMILEs, Self Help, p. 164. (1860) 
We strained every nerve to reach the top. 
LESLIE STEPHEN, The Playground of Europe. 
Ch. 8. (1871) 


NET 


4 
While the fisherman sleeps the net fills. 
(εὔδοντι κύρτος αἱρεῖ.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ν, No. 82. 
(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Dormientis 
rete trahit,” and in his Praise of Folly ex- 
plains the origin of the proverb: ‘Thus 
Timotheus, the Athenian commander in all 
his expeditions was a mirror of good luck, 
because he was a little under-witted; from 
him was occasioned the proverb, The net fills 
though the fisherman sleeps.” 

The following often quoted or alluded to by 
Greek and Latin authors: The net of the sleeping 
(fisherman) takes. 

ΒΕ. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 

5. (1852) 


5 
Jadahel, as seith the bok, 
Ferst made Net and fisshes tok. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 83. 
(1390) 
εν in vain to cast your Net where there is no 
isn, 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2966.(1732) 
To FISH BEFORE THE NET, see under FisHINo. 
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6 
They attack other people’s property with their 
white nets. (Albo rete aliena oppugnant bona.) 
Prautus, Persa, 1. 74. (c. 200 B.c.) “White 
nets,” perhaps in this case, legal documents; 
but usually a proverbial phrase for attack- 
ing anything in a delicate or skilful manner 


Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird. (Frustra autem iacitur rete ante 
oculos pennatorum. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The bird avoids the nets that show too plainly 
(Quae nimis apparent retia, vitat avis.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 516. (c. 1 B.C.) 
In vaine (as the Proverb sayth) The net is pitcht 
in the sight of the birdes. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p 

52. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
In vain is the net spread in the sight of this bird. 
anyway. 

Manninc Cores, They Tell No Tales, p. 120 

(1942) 
TAKEN IN ONE’S OWN NET, see under RETRIBUTION 


NETTLE 


8 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend 
than his echo. 
EMERSON, Essays, First Series: 
(1841) See also under FRIEND. 


Friendship. 


Nettle’s tender shoots, to cleanse the blood 

Joun Gay, Poems (1745), i, 167. (a. 1732) 
Take an ounce of nettle juice. 

JouHn WESLEY, Primitive Physick, Ὁ. 35. (1747) 
Mugwort has long been famous as an uterine and 
antispasmodic. 

CHAMBERS, Cyclopedia: Supplement. (1753) 
If they would drink nettles in March, 

And eat mugwort in May, 

So many fine maidens 
Wouldn’t go to the clay. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 38. (1846) See 


also Notes and Queries, ser. vi, vol. v, p. 408 
10 


In no place could she sit hir selfe to settle, 
It seemd to him, she had [sat] on a nettle. 
She nettled him, and he rattled her so. 
That at ende of that fraie a sunder they go. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 
All these women that you hear. . . skolding 
thus, have seuerally [sat] on this bush of nettles. 
RoBert GREENE, The Upstart Courtier, sig. B3. 
(1592) 
We have nettled him. Had we stung him to death 
it were but justice. 
PHILIP MAssINGER, The Parliament of Love. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1624) 


11 
Hee which toucheth the Nettle tenderly, is 
soonest stoung. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 66. (1579) 
Sin is like a nettle, which stings when it is gently 
touched, but hurts not when it is roughly handled. 

WItttaM Secxer, The Nonesuch Professor. Pt. 

li, p. 158. (1660) 


NEVER 
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He that handles a Nettle tenderly, is soonest 
stung. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2126.(1732) 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

Aaron Hii, The Nettle’s Lesson. (1753) 
“Nip a nettle hard and it will not sting you”—i. e. 
Strong and decided measures prevail best with 
troublesome people. 

Ropert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East An- 

glia, p. 430. (1830) 


1 
I can better take a blister of a Nettle, than 
a prick of a Rose. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 323. (1580) I can take a deep wound 
from an enemy better than a prick from a 
friend. 

Tis better to be stung by a Nettle, than prickt by 
a Rose; vis. To be wronged by a foe than a friend. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18/2. 

(1659) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 


Angry men make themselves beds of nettles. 
᾿ SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, vii, 307. (1748) 


Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 3, 10. (1597) 
We call a nettle but a nettle and 
The faults of fools but folly. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 1, 207. (1607) 
1 CALL A SPADE A SPADE, see under CANDOR. 


The netle groweth somtyme next the rose. 
Joun ὈῈ Trevis, tr., Polychronicon, vi, 461. 
(1387) 


5 
I have touch’d a Nettle, and stung my self. 
Sir SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act 1. (1663) 
Though you stroak the Nettle never so kindly, 
yet it will sting you. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5018.(1732) 
A Latin proverb says, “Urit mature urtica 
vera” (The true nettle stings quickly). 


NEVER 


6 
They will pay on the Greek Kalends. (Ad 
Kalendas Graecas soluturos. ) 

Avucustus Caesar, indicating that certain men 
will never pay. (c. 25 B.c.) See SuETONIUS, 
Lives of the Caesars: Augustus. Ch. 87, sec. 1. 
“The next day after never.” As the Greeks 
used no Kalends in their reckoning of time, 
the phrase was used of anything that could 
never take place. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, v, 84. There is another Latin proverb with 
the same meaning, “Paulo post futurum” (A 
little after the future). 

The judgment shall be given out at the next 
Greek Calends, that is, never. (L’arrest fera donné 
es prochaines Calendes Grecques. C’est ἃ dire: 
iamais.) 

Rasexais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1534) 


NEVER 


But, quoth Pantagruel, when will you be out of 
debt ? At the next ensuing term of the Greek Ca- 
lends, answered Panurge. (Mais, demanda Panta- 
gruel, quand secrez vous hors de debtes? Es Ca- 
lendes Grecques, respondit Panurge.) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1545) 
At the Grekish calendes ... or a daye after 
domesday. 
JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. v1. (1540) 
Worthy King, know this your will 
At latter lammas wee’ fulfil. 
(Ad Graecas, bone Rex, fient mandata calendas.) 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, to the Spanish Ambassador, 
after he had presented demands from King 
Philip that the Catholic religion be restored 
in England. (c. 1587) See FULLER, The Holy 
State. Bk. iv, ch. 15. 
Yea, when the Grecian Calends come (quoth I). 
Tuomas Lopce, A Fig for Momus. Epis. vii. 
(1595) 
That ... shall be paid at the Greek Kalends. 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND, Considerations to the 
Parliament. (a. 1649) 
It must be dated ad Graecas Calendas. 
Rocer Nortu, Examen, Ὁ. 477. (1740) 
The first Sunday in the middle of the week. 
CHARLOTTE Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
596. (1883) 


Nevere to thryve were to long a date. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, |. 858. (c. 1386) 

Never is a long term. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 260.(1721) 
Never is a Jong day. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 61. (1839) 
Repeated in Barnaby Rudge, last ch. JAMES 
Pan, The Canon’s Ward. Ch. 25. (1884) 

She never could pay her rent. But “never is a long 
time,” and . . . she stood clear of all debt now. 

R. D. BLACKMORE, Springhaven. Ch. 17. (1887) 
The French say, “Cent ans n’est guere, mais 
jamais c’est beaucoup” (A hundred years 
aren’t long, but never is a lot). 


When Dover and Calais meet. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5549.(1732) 


9 
Saint Tibb’s evening, the evening of the last 
day, or day of judgement; he will pay you on 
St. Tibb’s eve. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Tib. (1785) That is, never. 
He would return and claim her hand on “Tib’s 
eve” an Irish festival which is stated to occur 
“neither before nor after Christmas.” 
W. H. MaxweEL., The Bivouac. Bk. iii, ch. 3 
(1837) 
Tib’s Eve is used in Cornwall as equivalent to 
‘the Greek Calends.’ 
Notes and Queries. Ser. ii, vol. xi, p. 269. (1861) 
With suggestions as to the origin of the 


hrase. 
10 


Art so mad as to turn French?—Yes, marry, 
when two Sundays come together. 
Wittum Havoxton, English-Men for My 
Money. Act ii, se. 2. (1616) 


NEVER 


μαι ακυλαστωνο 


When two Sundays meet, i.e. never. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 271. (1678) 
To-morrow come nivver—when two Sundays 

meet together. 

Joun T. Brockett, A Glossary of North Coun- 
try Words, p. 150. (1825) The French say, 
“La semaine des quatre jeudis.”’ 


1 
When mules foal. (ἐπεὰν ἡμίονοι τέκωσι.) 
Heropotus, History. (c. 445 B.c.) As quoted 

by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 83, who gives the 
Latin, “Cum mula pepererit.” Cited by SuE- 
TONIUS, De Vita Caesarum: Galba. Ch. iv, 
sec. 2. Proverbial for never. HENDERSON, 
Latin Proverbs, p. 70, gives the form as 
“Cum muli pariunt.” 


2 . 
When the devil is blind, i. e. never. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1678) A var- 
iant is, “When the devil is a hog, you shall 
eat bacon.” 

They’ll pay me again when the devil is blind. 
Unknown, in Bagford Ballads, i, 7. (c. 1670) 
I'll make you a fine present one of these days.— 
Ay; when the devil’s blind, and his eyes are not 

sore yet. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Ay, Tib, that will be when the devil’s blind,—and 
his een’s no sair yet. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 22. (1815) 


3 
It shall be done when the King cometh to 
Wogan. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 
Cited by Grose, Provincial Glossary, Ὁ. 231, 
with the explanation, “Wogan is a small vil- 
lage, quite out of any thoroughfare, and 
therefore very unlikely to be ever visited by 
the king.” 


4 
On the day that Pluto lets the dead leave 
Acheron. (Quo die Orcus Acherunte mortuos 
amiserit. ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 344. (c. 194 B.C.) 


They'll come again, as Goodyers pigs did, i. 6. 
never. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 235. (1678) 
The story of Goodyer and his pigs has van- 
ished from the memory of man. 

When may we hope to sce you again in London? 
—Why, Madam, not till the ducks have eat up 
the dirt, as the children say. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
There is a similar African saying, “1 will pay 
thee when the fowls cut their teeth.” The 
Germans say, “Wann die Hiihner vorwirts 
scharren” (When the hen scratches for- 
wards) ; the French, “Quand les poules au- 
ront des dents.” 


6 
By the street of ‘“By-and-by” one arrives at 
the house of “Never.” (Por la calle de despues 
se va ἃ la casa de nunca.) 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
75. (1852) 
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7 
And I wote wel that gabriel schal blow his 
horne or thai han preuyd the mynor. 

Joun Wycurir (?), English Works (E.E.TS.), 
xxvi, 382. (a. 1384) 

When Gabriel blowes his horn, then this question 
will be decided. 

James Howexr, English Proverbs, p. 21. 
(1659) The Germans say, “Am Nimmer- 
mehrstag, wann die Eulen bocken” (At 
doomsday, when the owl kicks), or simply, 
“Sanct-Nimmerstag,” Saint Never’s Day. 


Faith youer Wars-ship will thrive att the lat- 
ter Lammas. 

Unknown, Respublica. Act iii, sc. 5. (1553) 
Many writers draw their sentences at length, & 
make an ende at latter Lammas. 

GEorGE GASCOIGNE, Instruction Concerning the 

Making of Verse. (1567) 
This your will At latter lammas we'll fulfil. 

FuLuer, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 15. (1642) 
At latter Lammas; at Nevermass. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 52.(1672) 
A treatise . . . which will be published probably 
... in the season of Latter Lammas, and the 
Greek Kalends. 

KINGSLEY, Two Years Ago. Ch. 7. (1857) 


NEW YORK CITY 
See also under Gotham 


9 

You can take a boy out of Brooklyn, but you 

can never get Brooklyn out of the boy. 
W.T.Baiarp, Say Yes to Murder,p.111.(1942) 


10 
The Sidewalks of New York. 
James BLAKE AND CHARLES LAWLor. Song, 


later made famous by Al Smith. (1894) 
1 


Give my regards to Broadway. 

GreorcE M. Conan. Title of song. (1904) 
The Great White Way. 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Title of play. (1901) 
The Yappian Way. 

O. Henry, Modern Rural Sports. (1908) 

You follow the Broadway trail down till you pass 
the Crosstown Line, the Bread Line, and the 
Dead Line. 

O. Henry, Thimble, Thimble. (1909) The 
Crosstown Line of trolley cars; the Bread 
Line, where men were given a hand-out ev- 
ery day; the Dead Line, just above the jew- 
elry district of Maiden Lane, below which 
no crook was supposed to venture. 

That ravishing, radiant roadway devoted to 
Thespis, Thais, and Bacchus. 
QO. Henry, The Caliph and the Cad. (1911) 


12 
New York is a sucked orange. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Culture. (1860) 
The posthumous revenge of the Merchant of Ven- 
ice. 

ELBERT Hupsarp, Book of Epigrams. (1911) 
Hubbard makes the usual mistake of think- 
ing that Shylock was the merchant of Venice, 
whereas it was, of course, Antonio. 


1680 NEWNESS 


Crazed with avarice, lust and rum, 
New York, thy name’s Delirium. 

Byron R. NeEwron, Owed to New York. (1906) 
Claimed by Newton in N.Y. Times Book Re- 
view, 26 April, 1925. 

City of dreadful height. 
JaMEsS Bone, Article, Manchester Guardian 


1 
Little old Bagdad-on-the-Subway. 

O. HENRY (WILLIAM SYDNEY Porter), A Mad- 
ison Square Arabian Night. (1907) Also, A 
Night in New Arabia, What You Want, and 
The Discounters of Money. 

New York is the Caoutchouc City. ... They 
{the rubber tribe] have the furor rubberendi. 

O. Henry, A Comedy in Rubber. (1908) 

That Yaptown-on-the-Hudson called New York. 

O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. (1908) 

The City of Too Many Caliphs. 
O. Henry, Next to Reading Matter. (1909) 
Little old Noisyville-on-the-Subway. 

O. Henry, The Duel. (1910) 

What else can you expect from a town that’s shut 
off from the world by the ocean on one side and 
New Jersey on the other? 

O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. (1908) 

“Little old New York’s good enough for us.” 

O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. 

Babylon-on-the- Make. 
Lucius BEEBE, Snoot if You Must, p. 1.(1943) 


NEWNESS 
See also Novelty 


2 

Fresh from the bellows. (ἀπ᾽ ἀκροφυσίων.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag. 561.(400 B.C.) 

Annas’ oven. ("Avvas κρίβανον.) 

Sumas, Lexicon, ii, 86. (c. 950) Annas invented 
an oven of earthenware in which to bake 
bread, and the phrase passed into a proverb 
for any novelty. Erasmus, A dagia, iii, x, 89, 
has “Annas clibanum.” 


3 
What is valuable is not new, and what is new 
is not valuable. 
Lorp BrovucHaM, Essay: The Work of Thomas 
Young. In Edinburgh Review, c. 1839 


We have a keener appetite for the new than 
grasp on the old. (Acrius appetimus nova 
quam iam parta tenemus. ) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 33. (c. 

175 Β. 5.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.626. 
Men’s ears are delighted with new things. (Aures 
hominum novitate laetantur.) 

Puiny, Epistles. Bk. viii, epis. 18. (c. A.D. 100) 
To som folk ofte newe thing is swete. 

CHaucer, The Legend of Dido, 1. 154. (c. 1385) 
Men seyn alle weys, that newe thynges and newe 
tydynges ben plesant to here. 

Sm JOHN MANDEVILLE, Travels.Ch.31.(c. 1400) 
It is natural to delite in thing that is newe. 

Joun Lypoate, Troy Book, iv, 301. (c. 1412) 
A love of new things. (Cupiditas novarum 
rerum.) 

SamueL H. Apams, The Incredible Era, Ὁ. 91. 

(1935) Quoted as a saying of Cicero. 
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5 
Ther nis no new gyse [fashion] that it nas 
olde. 

Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, |. 1267. (c. 1386) 
See also under FASHION. 

There is nothing new except what has been for- 
gotten. (Il n’y a de nouveau que ce qui est 
oublié.) 

MADEMOISELLE BERTIN, milliner to Marie An- 
toinette, Epigram. (c. 1785) The ascription 
is legendary. A variation, perhaps, of the 
motto of the Revue Rétrospective, “Ἢ n’y a 
de nouveau que ce qui a vieilli” (There is 
nothing new but what has grown old). The 
Germans say, ‘‘Nichts ist so neu, als was 
langst vergessen ist” (Nothing is so new, as 
what has been long forgotten). The East In- 
dian negroes say, ‘“‘What the fox found out, 
the possum knew long ago.” 

It has all been done before. 

Conan Doyte, A Study in Scarlet. Pt. i, ch. 3 

(1887) 
Everything has been done before. 
H.C. Batrey, Meet Mr. Fortune, Ὁ. 284. (1942) 


6 
Men loven of propre kinde newfangelnesse. 
Craucer, The Squieres Tale, 1. 602. (c. 1388) 
To the wode he wol and wormes ete; 
So newefangel been they of hir mete, 
And loven novelryes of propre kinde. 
Cnraucer, The Squieres Tale, |. 609. 
A Pedlers packe of newe fangles. 
Jonn Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 116. (1579) 
May’s new-fangled mirth. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 106. 
(1595) 
More new-fangled than an ape. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 152.(1600) 


Every new thing lookes faire. (Au nouveau 
tout est beau.) 

CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Nouveau. (1611) 
Every thing new is fine. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 81. (1640) 
New things are fair. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1115. 
A new, everything is handsome. 

TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 171. (1666) 
All new things are apt to please. 

Brown, tr., Scarron’s Works, ii, 248. (1700) 
New Things are most look’d at. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3537.(1732) 


8 
There is no new thing under the sun. (Nihil 
sub sole novum.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 9. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Wyclif renders it, “No thing under the sunne 
is newe.” 

Nothing new under the heavens. (Nihil novi sub 
caelo.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 127. 
(1778) 

Alas! there’s nothing new beneath the sun. 
The one with their hooks have reap’d the 
eld. 

JoHN Wotcor (PETER Pinpar), Ode on the 
Ancients. (1816) 
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There is nothing new under the sun. 
SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) Ac- 
ATHA CHRISTIE, The Moving Finger, p. 67. 
(1942) etc., etc. 


That was new, in last Year’s new Almanack. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4375.(1742) 


2 
Preserve the old, but know the new. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 679. (1937) 
BE NOT THE FIRST BY WHOM THE NEW IS TRIED, 
δε under Woro. 


Men praise that song the most which comes 
newest to their ears, (ἀοιδὴν μᾶλλον ἐπικλείουσ᾽ 
ἄνθρωποι, | ἥ τις ἀκουόντεσσι Ψεωτάτη ἀμφι- 
πέληται.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, J. 351. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ix, 38, who 
sums it up in two words, “Grata novitas” 
(Agreeable novelty). 

A new song is sung with pleasure (Neue Liedlein 
singt man gern). 

CHARLES Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 339. (1856) A German proverb. Similarly, 
“Wenn cin neuer Heiliger kommt, so vergiesst 
man die alten” (When a new saint comes. 
men forget the old ones). 


What is new is opposed, because most are un- 
willing to be taught. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler, 27 March, 
1750. 

I found that generally what was new was false. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1779. 

“Old things need not be therefore true,” 
O brother men, nor yet the new! 

A. H. CLoucnu, Consider It Again. (a. 1861) 
We are told that he knew little of art or music 
.. . It is true but not new. Hunt proceeds to say 
that Byron had no sentiment... ; it is new 
enough, but it is manifestly not true. 

Joun Nicwor, Life of Byron, p. 167. (1880) 

A victim to the old slogan, “What is new cannot 
be true.” 

Times, London, 4 Feb., 1928. Usually quoted, 
“What is new is seldom true; what is true is 
seldom new.” The Germans say, “Immer 
etwas Neues, selten etwas Gutes” (Always 
something new, seldom something good). 


There is nothing so easy that at first is not 
difficult to believe, nothing so wonderful that 
in time men will not cease to marvel at. (Sed 
neque tam facilis res ulla est quin ea primum 
| difficilis magis ad credendum constet, item- 
que | nil adeo magnum neque tam mirabile 
quicquam ἴοι non paulatim minuant mirar- 
ler omnes. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. ii, 1. 1026. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 

What is there that does not appear marvellous 


when it comes to your knowledge for the first 
time? 


PLiny THE Exper, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii, 
sec, 6. (A.D. 77) 


All, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things 
past, 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 176. 
(1601) 
Every new nonsense will be more acceptable than 
any old sense. 
Lucius Cary, The Infallibilities of the Church 
of Rome, p. 98. (a. 1643) 
A fine new nothing. 
; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 342. (1678) 


Nothing’s new, and nothing’s true, and noth- 
ing matters. 

SYDNEY, Lapy Morcan,Epigram.(c.1845) Attr. 
“Ah,” said my languid gentleman at Oxford, 
“there’s nothing new or true—and no matter.” 

EMERSON, Repres. Men: Montaigne. (1850) 
There’s nothing new, and there’s nothing true. 
and it don’t signify. 

Notes and Queries, vii, iv, 256. (1887) 

“What does anything matter?” The farce will 
go on. 

J. M. Wuist1Ler, The Gentle Art of Making 

Enemies, p. 31. (1890) 


7 
What can happen that is beyond belief? Or 
what that is new? (Quid incredibile, quid 
novum evenit?) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcix,sec.22.(c.A. D.64) 


8 

The cok bigan of him to rewe, 
And bouthe [bought] him 
spannewe. 

Unxnown, Havelok the Dane, |. 968. (c. 1300) 
His tale ay was span-newe to biginne. 

CHAUCER, Troilus and Criseyde. BK. iii, 1. 1665. 

(c. 1370) 
Brave purple cassocks . . 
newe., 

Sir THomas Nort, tr., Plutarch, ii,217.(1579) 
ite offered her a spicke and spanne new Geneua 
Bible. 

THomas NasHE, Almond for a Parrot, Ὁ. 27 

(1590) 
Heres a coat spick and span new. 

AntHony Munpay, John a Kent, Ὁ. 52. (1595. 
Mv Lady Batten walking through the dirty lane 
with new spicke and span white shoes. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 15 Nov., 1665. 

ἽΝ New, very new: that was never worn of 
used. 

Joun Ray, A Collection of Englisk Words Not 

Generally Used, p. 114. (1691) 
ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW OUT OF AFRICA, “τε un- 
der AFRICA. 


clothes, al 


. spicke, and spanne 
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9 
It’s an ill office to be the first to herald ill. 
(κακὸν μὲν πρῶτον ἀγγέλλειν κακά.) 
AESCHYLUS, Persians, 1. 253. (472 B.C.) 
The bearer of dread tidings needs must quake. 
(τὰ δεινὰ γάρ τοι προστίθησ᾽ ὄκνον wodvr.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΓΙΕΒ, Antigone, Ἰ. 243. (c. 441 B.C.) 
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No man delights in the bearer of bad news. 
(στέργει yap οὐδεὶς ἄγγελον κακῶν ἐπῶν.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΓΕΒ, Antigone, 1. 277. (c. 441 B.C.) See 
also MESSENGER. 
Misfortune comes all too quickly to the bearer of 
bad news. 
(De ceste chose me sovient 
Que li mesaiges trop tost vient 
Qui la male novele aporte.) 
Unxnown, Du Guillaume au Faucon, 1. 340. (c. 
1250) Monrarcton, Recueil des Fabliaux, ii, 
102. 
My sone, be war, and be non auctour newe 
Of tydinges, whether they ben false or trewe. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Maunciple’s 
Tale, 1. 255. (c. 1389) 
The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7] Henry IV, i, 1, 100. (1598) 
The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 99. 
(1606) 


1 
Let the reader of the letter be the one to 
break the news. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 83b. (c. 
450) 
From peddlers news, from rags vermin. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 51b. 


2 
When a dog bites a man that is not news, but 
when a man bites a dog that is news. 
Joun B. Bocart, City Editor of the New York 
Sun. (c. 1880) Usually attributed to Charles 
A. Dana, editor of the Sun, but Edward P. 
Mitchell, Dana’s assistant for many years, 
stated positively that Bogart was the author. 
He was City Editor of the Sun from 1873 to 
1890. 
If a man bit a dog, that used to be news. It isn’t 
any more. It has to be: “Father of Ten Bites 
Titled Woman’s Chow.” 
Top Craymore, This Is What Happened, p. 
243. (1939) 
She poisoned his hot dog. Man bites dog and— 
zowile. 
ELLERY QueEN, Man Bites Dog. (1940) 


3 
Tidings make either glad or sad. 
Joun Ciarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 148. (1670) 


4 
He that brings good news knocks boldly. 
(Hardiment huerte a la porte qui bonne nou- 
velle y apporte.) 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Hardiment 
(1611) Hower, Proverbs: Span.-English, Ὁ. 
18. (1659) Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 
213. (1666) 
He knocks boldly at the Gate that brings good 
Newes in there at. 
JonHn Woproerue, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier in His Travels, p. 487. (1623) 
He that brings good news knocks hard. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 825. (1640) 


5 
An oven and mill are nurseries of news. 
Ranpie Cotcrave, Dictionary: Moulin. (1611) 


NEWS 


If you will learn news, you must go to the oven 
or the mill. 

James HoweE Ll, Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
6 


Ill news are commonly true. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 42. (1611) 
ΠῚ news are too oft true. 

Jounn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 228. (1639) 
ΠῚ news are ay o’er true. 

JaMEs Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p.221.(1721) 


7 
What’s wan man’s news is another man’s 
throubles. 

F. P. Dunne, Mr. Dooley, Journalist. (1901) 


8 
News, the manna of a day. 
MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 169. (1737) 


9 
Stay a little, and news will find you. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 332. (1640) 
10 
Good news may be told at any time, but ill 
in the morning. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 876. (1640) 
11 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings. (Quam 
pulchri super montes pedes annunciantis 
bonum. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, \ii, 7. (c. 725 B.c.) 

As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country. (Aqua frigida animae sitienti. 
et nuncius bonus de terra longinqua.) 

oe Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 25. (c. 350 B.C.) 
, 
No newis is bettir than evill newis. 

JAMEs I, in Loseley MSS, p. 403. (1616) 

The best newes is when we heare no newes. 

Donato Lupton, London and the Countrey 
Carbonadoed. No. 12. (1632) 

I am of the Italians mind that said, Nulla nuova, 
buona nuova, no news, good news. 

JaMes Hower!, Familiar Letters. Bk. ii, No 
18. (c. 1645) The French say, “Pas de nou- 
velles, bonnes nouvelles.” (See MEILHAC AND 
Haceévy, La Belle Héléne. Act ii, sc. 5. 1864.) 
Sometimes, “Point de nouvelles, bonnes nou- 
velles.” 

No news is good news sometimes, as the proverb 
goes. 

Georce Cotman, Sr., The Spleen. Act i. (1776) 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 36. (1850) 
James Payn, Lost Sir Massingbred. Ch. 20. 
(1864) Mottram, The Spanish Farm. Pt. ii. 
(1924) etc., etc. 

On the “no-news-being-good-news” system, . . 
I dismissed the subject from my mind. 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fuirlegh. Ch. 10. (1850) 
No news is good news, and what must be must 
be, and you’d never believe how it checrs me up 
agen Cowarp, Cavalcade. Pt. i, sc. 3. (1931) 
He was scarce of news that told his father 
was hang’d. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 136. (1721) 

FuLier, Gnomologia. No, 2378. (1732) Fitz- 
GERALD, Polonius, p. 35. (1852) 
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1 
Ill news comes often upon worse back. 
JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 201.(1721) 
ΠῚ comes upon waur’s back. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


2 
It was too good to be true. 

Τὰν, Mother Bombie. Act iv, sc. 2. (1594) 
The name of that news is called ‘‘too good to be 
true.” 

Tnomas Heywoon, The Wise-Woman of Hogs- 

don, Act iv, sc. 4. (1638) 
It is good news, worthy of all acceptation, and yet 
not too good to be true. 
3 Henry, Commentaries: I Tim. i, 15. (a. 1714) 
How much more readily than glad events 
Is mischance carried to the ears of men! 
(οἴμοι. To κακὸν της εὐτυχίας 
ὡς μᾶλλον ἐς οὖς φέρεται θνητῶν.) 

ΡΙΌΤΑΚΟΗ, Moralia: On Curiosity. Sec. 518A. 
(c. A.D. 95) Quoted as a saying. 

Euil newes neuer commeth to late. 

Epwarp HELLowEs, tr., Guevara’s Epistles, Ὁ. 
58. (1574) 

Evil news flies faster still than good. 

Tuomas Kyp, Spanish Tragedy. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1594) 

ΠῚ news hath wings, and with the wind doth go: 
Comfort’s a cripple, and comes ever slow. 

MIcHAEL Drayton, The Barons’ Wars. Bk. ii, 
st. 28. (1603) The French say, “1.65 mauvaises 
nouvelles ont des ailes” (Bad news has 
wings) ; the Italians, “Novella trista arriva 
presto” (Bad news arrives quickly), or “Le 
cattive nuove sono le prime” (Bad news 
knocks first). 

ΠῚ newes comes too soon. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 326. 
(1605) The French say, “Trop tot vient a la 
porte qui mauvaises nouvelles apporte” (He 
comes too quickly to the door who brings 
bad news), or ‘“‘Assez tot vient a )’hotel qui 
mauvaises nouvelles apporte”’ (He comes 
quickly enough to the house who brings bad 
news). 

ΠῚ news, madam, 
Are swallow-wing’d, but what’s good walks on 
crutches. 

Puirip MASSINGER, The Picture. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1629) The Spanish form is, “ΕἸ buen suena, 
y el mal vuela” (Good news drowses, and 
bad news flies). 

Ili news comes unsent for. 

Jounn CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 123. (1639) 
It is an old saying that ΠῚ News hath wings and 
Good News no legs. 

DucHess OF NewcastLe, The Sociable Com- 

panions. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1660) 
Evil news rides post, while good news baits. 

MILTON, Samson Agonistes, 1. 1538. (1671) 

Ill news comes apace. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 161. (1678) 
Ill news is wing’d with fate, and flies apace. 

Dryven, Threnodia Augustalis, 1. 49. (1685) 
Bad news always fly faster than good. 

Unknown, Terence Made English, p.46.(1694) 
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Ill news travels fast. 
THOMAS Hotcrort, The Road to Ruin. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1792) 
That’s a true saying that nothing travels so fast 
as ill news. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 31. (1850) 
ΠῚ news travels fast. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 
(1865) 
ΠῚ news has many feet, rides apace and needs no 
spurs. 
STANLEY WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 38. 
(1922) 


Let the greatest part of the news thou hearest 
be the least part of what thou believest, lest 
the greater part of what thou believest be the 
least part of what is true. Where lies are easily 
admitted, the father of lies will not easily be 
excluded. 

Francis Quares, Enchiridion. Cent. ii, No. 

50. (1640) 


5 
All this while you tell me news, Mr. Attorney. 

Str WALTER RALeEGH, at his trial. (1603) See 

Criminal Trials, i, 408. 
Tell me what I know not. 

Joun CrLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 303. (1639) 
Fiddle, faddle, tell me it snows. 

JouHn CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 8. Cited by 
Ray and Robertson, the latter with the addi- 
tion, “Piscem natare doces” (You’re teaching 
a fish to swim). 

Tell me news. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 187. (1670) 
My Lord Baldwin’s dead. Used when one tells 
that for news which everybody knows. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1678) 
Ray adds that this is a Sussex proverb. “but 
who this Lord Baldwin was I could not 
learn.” 

That’s Jock’s news. Spoken when people tell that 
for news which everybody knows. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 339.(1721) 
What news, Mr. Neverout ’—Why, Madam, 
Queen Elizabeth is dead—-I know that already; 
tell me news. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Tell not as new what ev’ry body knows. 

WILLIAM CowpPER, Conversation, 1. 237. (1781) 
Our story’s a secret! Lord help you—tell ’em 
Queen Anne’s dead. 

GEorRGE Cotman, Jr., The Heir at Law. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1797) THackeray, The Virginians. Ch. 
73. (1859) D. C. Murray, Rainbow Gold. 
Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1885) The French say, “Henri 
Quatre est sur le Pont Neuf” (Henry Fourth 
is on the Pont Neuf), referring to the eques- 
trian statue of Henry which has adorned the 
center of the bridge for a century and a half. 
They also say, “C'est vieux comme le Pont 
Neuf” (That’s as old as the Pont Neuf), 
which is the oldest bridge in Paris. 
If that is supposed to be information, so 15 
Queen Anne. ; 

Jerrerson Faryeon, Murder at a Police Sta- 

tion, Ὁ. 73. (1943) 
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1 
News value. 

Jutian Rapw. According to THOMAS BEER, 
The Mauve Decade, Ralph coined this phrase 
in 1892, during a talk at Columbia, to 
Brander Matthews’s class in English. 

Human interest. “A newspaper story must have 
human interest.” This journalistic cliché arose 
from—and dates from—Lord Northcliffe’s “do’s 
for journalists.” 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Human. 
(1941) 


Go into the country to hear what news is in 
town. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 


Let another be the first to convey bad tidings. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 25. (c. 1258) 
Neither give nor receive bad news unless it can 
help. (Las odiosas nuevas no darlas, ménos re- 

cibirlas.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
64. (1647) 


4 
What’s the news? . . . News fitting to the 
night, 
Black, fearful, comfortless and horrible. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 6, 19. (1596) 
There’s villainous news abroad. 
SHAKESPEARE, IT Henry IV, ii, 4, 367. (1597) 
What news on the Rialto? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 3, 39. 
(1597) 


5 
I wish I may never hear worse news. 
Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


6 
Don’t expect news, for I know no more than 
a newspaper. 
Horace Watpote, Letter to George Montagu. 
3 Nov., 1746. 


NEWSPAPER 
See also Press 


7 
It is better to appear in hell than in the news- 
papers. 
FRANCIS BEEDING, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 
19. (1938) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 


8 
I know nothing but what is in the papers. 
Jonn Bricnt, Letter to Charles Sumner, Dec., 
1861. 
All I know is what I see in the papers. 
Witt Rocers, often repeated in his speeches 
and newspaper articles. (c. 1928) 


The press [is] the only tocsin of a nation. 
eer Jerrerson, Letter to Thomas Cooper. 
1802 
The press is the best instrument for enlightening 
the mind of man. 

Jerverson, Letter to M. Coray. (1823) 
Newspapers are the schoolmasters of the com- 
mon people. 

Henry Warp Beecuesr, Proverbs from Plym- 

outh Pulpit: The Press. (1887) 


10 
Newspapers serve to carry off noxious vapors 
and smoke. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON,Letter to Kosciusko.(1802) 
Were it left to me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not hesi- 
tate a moment to prefer the latter. 

JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. vi, p. 55. (c. 1802) 
Advertisements contain the only truths to be re- 
lied on in a newspaper. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to Nathaniel Macon, 1819. 
The man who never looks into a newspaper is 
better informed than he who reads them, inas- 
much as he who knows nothing is nearer the truth 
than he whose mind is filled with falsehoods and 
errors. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Norvell. 

(1807) 
Blessed are they who never read a newspaper, for 
they shall see Nature, and, through her, God. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Essays, Ὁ. 254. (c. 1862) 


NIAGARA 


11 
Shooting Niagara. 

THOMAS CarLyLE, title of article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 1867 Undertaking a desperate 
venture 

We shall shoot Niagara. 


won STEPHEN, Life and Letters.Ch.11.(1868) 


That Niagara of sound. 
T. L. Peacock, Gryll Grange. Ch. 14. (1861) 
A Niagara of blood. 
Joun Ruskin, Fors Clavigera. (1872) 
The Niagarian flood of denunciation. 
J. G. Hotyoakg, in Nineteenth Century, July, 
1882, p. 95. 
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13 
Nice as nip. Just the thing to a nicety. 
ANNE BAkER, Northants Glossary: Nice.(1854) 
14 Sodeinly waxen as nyse 
As it had been a halporth of syluer spoones. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
As dent and nice, as an halpeny worth of siluer 
spoons. 


Unknown, Jacke Jugeler, p. 40. (c. 1550) 
15 


He is as nice as pie this afternoon. 
G. B. McCutcHeon, Green Fancy,p.278.(1917) 
As nice as pie. 


Jake Facstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, p.102.(1938) 
16 


I warrant you, thei can make it more nice then 
wise. 
Barnasy Ricn, Farewell to the Militarie Pro- 
fession (Shakes. Soc.), p. 139. (1581) 
More nice than wise. 
Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1599) Ray, English Proverbs, 
p. 187. (1670) 
Men more nice than wise. 
Joun Bunyan, Greatness of Soul. (1682) 


NIGHT 


oe ee ee 


More nice than wise. Spoken when people out of 
bashfulness leave a thing unsaid, or a person un- 
spoken to, which would have contributed to their 
interest. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 249.(1721) 
Some pcople are more nice than wise. 

Cowper, Mutual Forbearance, 1. 20. (1782) 
4 


Over-niceness may be under-niceness. 
SAMUEL RicHARDSON, Clarissa, vi, 213. (1748) 


2 
She’s nice by name and nice by nature. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
3 


Some be nyse as a nanne hene. 
Unknown, in Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 248. (c. 
1450) ᾿ 
As nice as ἃ nuns hen. 
Jonn HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) 
I knewe a Prieste that was as nice as a Nonnes 
Henne when he would saie Masse. 
Witson, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 223. (1553) 


NIGHT 


4 
O mother Night! (ὦ μᾶτερ Nvé.) 
AESCHYLUS, Eumenides, |. 321. (458 B.c.) Re- 
peated in Il. 844 and 876. 


5 
I have scattered the gloom of night. 
Ani, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. ix, |. 3. 
(c. 4000 B.C.) 


6 
Night that pus to rest the works of men. 
(Νὺξ ἔργων ἄνδρεσσι.) 

APOLLONIUS RHopius, Argonautica. Bk. iv, 1. 
1059. (c. 225 B.C.) 

The night cometh, when no man can work. 
(ἔρχεται νὺξ ὅτε οὐδεὶς δύναται ἐργάζεσθαι.) 

New Testament: John, ix, 4. (c. A.D. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “Venit nox, quando nemo potest 
operari.” Boswell notes that Dr. Johnson had 
this Greek sentence “inscribed on the dial- 
plate of his watch.” 

Work while it is called Today, for the Night com- 
eth wherein no man can work. 

CartyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1834) 

Work, for the night is coming. 
ANNA L. CoGHILL, Work Song. (c. 1860) 


7 
Night was created for sleep. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 65a. (c. 450) 
Ye nyghts ... gyueth triews [truce] to alle 
labours, and by slepyng maketh swete all peynes. 

WitrtaM Caxton, tr., The Boke yf Eneydos, 

xxiv, 90. (1490) 
Night is the sabbath of mankind, 
To rest the body and the mind. 

ButLer, Audtbras, iii, i, 1349. (1664) 
Night is the time for rest; 

How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose. 

JaMes MontcomMery, Night. (a. 1854) 

In the night there is peace for the old and hope 
for the young. 

SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act iii. (1913) 
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8 

Derk was the night as pich, or as the cole. 
Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, \. 545. (c. 1386) 

Night with his mantel, that is derk and rude, 

Gan oversprede the hemisperie aboute. 

CuHaucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 554 


Stones of small worth may lie unseen by day. 
But night itself does the rich gem betray. 
Cow .ey, Davideis. Bk. iii, 1. 37. (c. 1650) 
The night 
Shows stars and women in a better light. 
o BYRON, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 152. (1818) 


Long is the night to him who is awake. 
DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 60. (c 
A.D. 75) 
How long the night seems to one kept awake by 
pain. (Qu’une nuit parait longue a la douleur qui 
veille !) 
BERNARD JOSEPH SAURIN, Blanche et Guiscard 


; Act v, sc. 5. (c. 1760) 
1 


It was euen a fine night to run away with 
another man’s wife. 

Joun Frorto, Second Frutes, p. 165. (1591) 
Here were a night to chuse to run away with 
Another man’s wife, and do the feat! 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Lovers’ Prog- 

ress. Act ili, sc. 2. (c. 1630) 
They sav a moonshine night is good to run away 
with another man’s wife. 

ον εν, A Match at Midnight. Act iv. (1633) 
A fit night to steal away a fair lady, viz. A cleer 
moonshine. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Oh! ‘twas a delicate night to run away with an- 
other man’s wife. 

es Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


To a great night, a great Lanthorn. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 733. (1640) 


13 
Drawing black night over the face of the 
earth, the giver of grain. (ἕλκον νύκτα μέλαιναν 
ἐπὶ ζείδωρον Gpovpar. ) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. viii, 486. (c. 850 B.c.) The 
phrase, “Earth, the giver of grain” is re- 
peated in the Odyssey, iii, 3. 


Ἢ 
O nights and feasts divine! (O noctes, ce- 
naeque deum!) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 65. (35 B.C.) 


15 
Watchman, what of the night? (Custos, quid 
de nocte?) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxi, 11. (c. 725 B.C.) 


16 
Sober, Neighbour, the night is but young yet. 
oo KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 295. (1721) 


At night counsel cometh to the wise. (ἐν νυκτὶ 
βούλη τοῖς σοφοῖσι γίγνεται.) 
MENANDER, The Flute Girl, 1. 150. (c. 300 B.C.) 
In the night came counsel. (ἐν γυκτὶ βουλήν.) 
MeENANDER, The Arbitrants, 1. 35. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 42 (1523), with the 
Latin, “In nocte consilium.” 
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The nyght is the moother of thoughtes. (La notte 
¢ Madre de pensieri.) 

Joun Frorro, Firste Fruétes, fo. 31. (1578) 
Quoting Angelo Poliziano. The French have 
the same proverb, “La nuit est la mére des 
conseils.” 

Untroubled night, they say, gives counsell best. 

EpmMuND Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto i, st. 33. (1589) 

Night gives advice; we say, take counsell of your 
pillow. 

RANDLE CotTcrave, Dictionary: Conseil. (1611) 

Night is the mother of Councils. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 748. (1640) 
The night brings counsel 

STEVENSON AND HENLEY, Admiral Guinea. Act 
iii, sc. 4. (1884) A proverb in many lan- 
guages. The French say, “La nuit a conseil,” 
or “La nuit donne conseil’”; the Germans, 
“Guter Rath kommt iiber Nacht” (Good 
counsel comes during the night); the 
Spaniards, “Dormireis sobre ello y tomareis 
acuerdo” (Sleep over it and you will come to 
a decision). 


1 
What hath night to do with sleep? 
Joun Mitton, Comus, 1. 122. (1634) 
Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! 
3 Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 93. (1812) 


Night knows no shame. (Nox pudore vacat.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, No. vi, 1. 60. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Night is the cloak of sinners. (La noche es capa 
des peccadores.) 
Rosert Bann, Proverbs, i, 171. (1814) 


3 
Night is sadder than the hours of daylight. 
(Tristior nox est, quam tempora Phoebi.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 585. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Night brings our troubles to the light. (Nox 
exhibet molestiam.) 
sa Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ivi, sec. 6. (c. A.D. 


) 
As sad as night. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 1, 16. (1596) 


4 
Making night hideous. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 4, 54. (1600) 
Silence, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia 
howls, 
And makes night hideous. 
Port, The Dunciad. Bk. iii, 1. 165. (1728) 


5 
If he fall in, good night! 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, i, 3, 194. (1597) 
All my conquests, all my charms, good night! 
aor The Wife of Bath, |. 225. (1714) 


This will last out a night in Russia, 
When nights are longest there. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 139. 
(1604) 
Calmes doe the roughest stormes that are attend, 
And th’ longest night that is will haue an end, 
Gronce Wrrurr, Abuses Stript and Whipt, i, 
xvi. (1613) 


NIGHT 


There never was night that had no morn. 

Dinan M. M. Crarx, The Golden Gate. (c. 

1860) 
The night brings the morrow. 

BaILey, The Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. 237. (1941) 
Remember the Arab proverb—“It is but for a 
night, ch Muleteer.” 

EtHe. Waite, Fear Stalks the Village, p. 139. 

(1942) 


7 
The night is no man’s friend. (Die Nacht ist 
keines Menschen Freund.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ch. 
3. (1852) 


8 
Black night broods over the deep. (Ponto 
nox incubat atra.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, |. 89. (19 B.C.) 
Black night flies round them with her hollow 
shade. (Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, I. 360. (19 B.C.) 
Night rushes down and clasps the earth with 
dusky wings. (Nox ruit et fuscis tellurem am- 
plectitur atlis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 369. (19 B.C.) 
Night’s black mantle covers al] alike. 

JosHva SyLvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 

Workes. Wk. i, day 1. (c. 1591) 


9 

Ev’n silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 
EpwarpD Younc, Night-Thoughts, i, 102.(1742) 

10 


Youle make as good a night of it heere as if 
you had beene at all the houses in the towne. 

UNKNOWN, Twelfth Night MMerriment, Ὁ. 4 

(1602) 

I’m resolved to make a night on’t. 

ConGrEVE, Old Batchelour. Act iv, sc. 9. (1693) 
Didst thou make a night on’t, Boy? 

Cisper, Love Makes a Man. Acti, sc. 1. (1701) 
I’ faith, we'll make a night of it. 

SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act iii, sc. 1. (1775) 


II—Night and Day 


The glade night is worth an hevy morow! 
Cuaucer (?), The Compleynt of Mars; 
Proem, |. 12. (ς, 1379) 
What is done by night appears by day. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5495.(1732) 
Merry nights make sorry days. 
Folk-Lore, Vol. vii, p. 377. (1896) 


12 
They had neuer an ill day that had a good 
evening. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbes, p. 98. (c. 1595) 
Hee never hath a bad day that hath a good night 
Unknown, Berkeley Mss., iii, 32. (1639) 
It is never a bad day that hath a Aa night. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ee 
A bad day never hath a good nig 
oes Handbook of Pree ἵει. (1855) 


The night is for the day, but the day is not 
for the night. 
EMERSON, 

(1870) 


Society and Solitude: Success. 


ΝΙΟΗ͂Τ 


1 
Who seeth thee in the day time, wil not seeke 
thee in the night. (Chi ti vede di gierno, non 
ti cerchera di notte.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 


2 
Every day cometh night. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
The morning sun never lasts a day. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1678) 
Every day hath its night, and every weal its woe. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs. (1846) The 
French say, “Nul jour n’est sans vépre” (No 
day without Vespers). 
There is no day however beautiful which has not 
its night. (Il n’est si beau jour qui n’améne pas 
sa nuit.) 
UnKNowN, Inscription, on tombstone of Jean 
d’Orbesan, at Padua. 


3 

Thus he planned that, by turning night into 
day, he might make his six years twelve. (2! 
νύκτες ἡμέραι ποιεύμεναι.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. ii, ch. 133. (c. 445 
Β. 6.) Of Mycerinus, King of Egypt, Cheops’ 
son, to whom an oracle foretold that he had 
only six years to live. 

They wear out day and night. 
diemque fatigant.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 94. (19 B.C.) 
Adding night to the day’s work. (Noctem addens 
operi.) 

VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 411. 

Of one day to make two is my delight. (De una 
die duas facere, nihil malo.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 72. (c. A.D. 60) 

Cut short the night; use some of it for the day’s 
business. (Circumscribatur nox, et aliquid ex illa 
in diem transferatur.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxxii, sec. 4. (c. 
A.D. 64) HENbDERSON, Lalin Proverbs, Ὁ. 327, 
quotes another phrase from Seneca, “Per- 
vertunt officia noctis et lucis” (They turn 
night into day). 

Be thou the grasshopper of the night. (Esto 
cicada noctium.) 

St. JEROME (HieronyMus), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 18. (A. Ὁ. 384) Be as active at night as the 
grasshopper is in the daytime. 

We did sleep day out of countenance, and made 
the night light with drinking. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 2, 181. 
(1606) 

I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 1, 26. (1606) 

What I take from my nights, I add to my days. 

(Ce que j’dte ἃ mes nuits, je l’ajoute ἃ mes jours.) 
JEAN Rorrovu, Venceslas. (c. 1640) 

The best of all ways To lengthen our days 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 

Tuomas Moore, The Young May Moon. (a. 
1835) 


4 
Day and night. (νύκτες τε καὶ ἥματα.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 183. (ς. 850 B.C.) 


(Noctemque 
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Always, night and day, he was in the πλδαε αὶ ἐξ 
(διὰ παντὸς νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐν τοῖς μνήμασιν.) 
New Testament: Mark, v, 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is “Semper dic ac nocte.” 
Weped and mornd night and dai. 
Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 10421. (a. 1300) 
Bot nyht and day as I am now 
I schal alwey be such to yow. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amanitis, i, 104. (1390) 
Time comes stealing on by night and day. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 2, 60. 
(1593) 


5 
Night has a thousand eyes. 
Joun σὺ (?), The Maydes Metamorphosis. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1600) 
The day hes eyen, the night has ears. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (c. 1595) 
The Night has a thousand eyes, 
The Day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
F. W. BourpitLon, The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes. (a. 1897) 


Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge. (Dies diei eructat 
verbum, et nox nocti indicat scientiam. ) 

F Old Testament: Psalms, xix, 2. (c. 350 B.C.) 


This night methinks is but the daylight sick. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 
124. (1597) 
Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 2, 46. (1606) 
Night begins to muffle up the day. 
WITHER, Mistresse of Philarete. (a. 1620) 


8 
Night is the older by one day. (ἡ νύξ μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ 
πρότερον.) 

THALES, when asked which was the older, night 
or day. (c. 585 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
Thales. Sec. 36. 

O majestic Night! 
Nature’s great ancestor! Day’s elder-born! 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. ix, 1. 549. (1745) 


NIGHTINGALE 


9 
A nightingale dies for shame if another bird 
sings better. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 6. (1621) 
The nightingale got no prize at the poultry show. 
es WALTER RALEIGH, Epigram. (c. 1920) 


Nightingale and cuckoo sing both in one 
month. 
- JouHN CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 106. (1639) 


The magpie is competing with the nightingale. 
the hoopoe with the swan. (Pica cum luscinia 
certat, epopa cum cygnis. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 72. (1523) Quoting 
Theocritus. A similar one is “A magpie aping 
a siren” (Pica Syrenem imitans) 
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NIMROD 


If I cannot sing, said he, so pleasantlie as the 
Nightingale, yet will I croake at the least like a 
Crowe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 166. (1574) Young, tr. 


1 

A Nightingale cannot sing in a Cage. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 335. (1732) 

Nightingales can sing their own Song best. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3542. 

I HAVE HEARD THE NIGHTINGALE, see IMITATION. 


2 
The croaking of frogs is well known, and from 
that in fenny countries they are stiled Dutch 
Nightingales. 
PENNANT, British Zodlogy, ili, 5. (1769) 
I cannot persuade myself to find a true bill 
against these poor persecuted Dutch nightingales. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Omniana, ii, 33. (1812) 
Dutch nightingale, a frog, from its melodious 
note in the spring. 
W. T. Spurpens, A Supplementary Volume to 
Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia. (1840) 


I’m afraid of song failing the nightingale. 
(Lusciniolae ne defuerit cantio.) 
Piautus, Bacchides, |. 34. (190 B.c.) 
The nightingale is sovereigne of song. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Shepheards Calender. 
November, |. 25. (1579) 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1, 
104. (1597) 


4 
The lovely-voiced harbinger of spring, the 
nightingale. (ἦρος ἄγγελος ἱμμερόφωνος ἀήδω.) 
ΘΑΡΡΗΟ, Fragments. Frag. 138. (c. 610 B.C.) 
Quoted by Scuoriast on Sophocles, who 
also calls the nightingale “the messenger of 
Zeus,” because she is a sign of spring. See 
Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 277, 
The Nightingale, sweet Harbinger of the Light. 
JouHNn Fryer, A New Account of East India 
and Persia, p. 248 (1698) 


NILE 


5 

Nylus breedeth the precious stone and the 
poysoned serpent. 

: Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 196 (1579) 


It is said that dogs run when they drink in the 
river Nile, lest they should be seized by croco- 
diles. (Canes currentes bibere in Nilo flumine, 
| a crocodilis ne rapiantur, traditum est.) 
Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 25, ]. 4. (c. 25 
B.C.) The Latin proverb is, “Ut canis e Nilo” 
(Like a dog by the Nile), meaning restless 
and ill at ease. 
Imitate the dogge of Aegypt, which drinketh at 
the river Nyle, and then runneth his way. 
Srrvano Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 90. (1874) Pettie, tr. 


He [Ancillon]) read many of these, but not with 
equal attention—Sicut canis ad Nilum, bibens et 
fugiens. 
Isaac D’IsRaAELI, Curiosities of Literature, i, 11. 
(1791) 


For what cause, Father Nile, or in what lands 
may I declare that thou hast hid thy head? 
(Nile pater, quanam possim te dicere causa | 
aut quibus in terris occuluisse caput?) 
TipuL_us, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 7, 1. 23. (19 B.C.) 
There is a Latin proverb concerning the 
sources of the Nile, “Facilius sit Nili caput 
invenire” (It would be easier to discover the 
sources of the Nile). 


᾿ NIMBLE 


As nimble as an eel. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Womans Prize. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
As nimble as an eele riggling in the mud. 
UNKNOWN, The Mistaken Husband. Act i, sc. 
3. (1675) 
As glib and nimble As tail of eell. 
THomas Warp, England’s Reformation, p. 88. 
(1710) 
As nimble as an Eel in a Sand-bag. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No, 719. (1710) 


9 
The “nimble ninepence” being considered 
“better than the slow shilling.” 
Henry MAyHEw, London Labour and the 
London Poor, ii, 263/1. (1851) 
Ἔ gamboled over the yat [gate] as nimble as 
ninepence. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, A Glossary of West 
Worcestershire Words, p. 13. (1882) 
Not a bad instance of the nimble ninepence. 
Sir Joun Ast ey, Fifty Years of My Life, ii, 
68. (1894) 


The salvages by the nimblenesse of then 
heeles well escaped. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SmitH, The Generall Historie 
of Virginia. Bk iii, ch. 1. (1624) See also 
under HEEL. 

He presumed to depend on . 
of his horse. 

THOMAS LEDIARD, tr., The Life of Sethos. Bk. ii, 
ch. 9. (1732) 


.. the nimbleness 


11 
As nimble as a blind cat in a barn. 
UNKNown, in Berkeley MSS, iii, 30. (1639) 
As nimble as a cat on a haite back-stane. 
Georce Meriton, Praise of Yorkshire Ale, p. 
83. (1683) 


NIMROD 


12 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. 
(Nemrod robustus venator coram Domino.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, x, 9. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Nimrod is associated with a number of old 
legends. It is said that his might as a hunter 
was derived from the garments of skin worn 
by Adam and Eve when they were driven 


NIP AND TUCK 
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from Paradise. The garments had first be- 
longed to Enoch, then to Methusaleh, and 
then to Noah, who preserved them in the ark. 
Then Ham stole them and finally gave them 
to his son Cush, who in turn presented them 
to Nimrod. They made Nimrod invincible, 
so that he overcame not only all the beasts 
of the forest, but also the King of Babylon, 
in whose place he reigned. 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 61. (1704) 
I look upon you to be the .. . Nimrod among 
this Species of Writers. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 371. (1712) 


NIP AND TUCK 
1 


There we were at rip [probably a misprint] 
and tuck, up one tree and down another. 

J. K. Pautpinc, Westward Ho, i, 172. (1832) 
For several minutes it was nip and tuck. 

W. F. Copy (BuFFALO BILL), The Wild West, 

p. 337. (1888) 

It was nip and tuck. 

H. L. Witson, Land Claimers, p. 114. (1911) 
The Giants were having a nip and tuck game. 

Curisty MatHEwson, Pitching, p. 113. (1912) 


NO 


See also Yea and Nay; Woman: 
A Woman's No 


2 
The Everlasting No. (Das ewige Nein.) 
CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 7, heading. 
(1831) 
Resolutely whispered ‘“no’s.” 
: Ruskin, Ethics of the Dust, p. 97. (1865) 


You won't take no for an answer. 
T. C. Harispurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 5. (1843) 
I don’t mean to take “No” for an answer. 
LEE THAYER, Accessory After the Fact, Ὁ. 38. 
(1943) 


Come what come would, I thought er we came 
there, 

That if the woorst fell, we could have but a 
naie. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


5 
Would, No, / thank you, had never been made. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 77. (1678) 
“No, thank you,” has lost many a good butter- 
cake. 
HARLAND AND WILKINSON, Lancashire Legends, 
p. 201. (1873) 


6 
Pray, don’t say no, till you are asked. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

I have not skill 

Fron such a sharp and waspish word as “No” 
To pluck the sting. 

Henry Taytor, Philip Van Artevelde. Act. i, sc. 

2. (1834) 


There is something wanting in the man who does 
not hate himself whenever he is constrained to 
say no. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books, Ch. 4. (1882) 


8 
He lernyd tymely to steyll that couth not 
say nay. 

UNKNOWN, Towneley Mysteries: Second Shep- 
herd Play, 524. (c. 1460) 

He gangs earlie to steal, that cannot say na. 

Davip FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 
1595) Cited by Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
170 (1721), with the comment, “Because 
men will make a prey of his liberal dis- 
position.” 

It’s a good thing you weren’t born a girl. You’d 
be in the family way all the time. You can’t say 
“No.” 

GrorcE Tryon Harpine, to his son, Warren Ὁ. 
Harding, (c. 1884) Harding’s off-the-record 
speech at National Press Club Banquet, 
Washington, 1922. 


NOBILITY 
I—Nobility of Character 


9 
The noble man is always noble. (ὁ δ᾽ ἐσθλὸς 
ἐσθλός.} 

Euripipes, Hecuba, |. 597. (c. 425 B.c. In ἃ 
fragment from Danae, Euripides says, “Unto 
the noble everything is noble.” And there is a 
Greek proverb, “dmwavra τοῖς καλοῖσιν 
ἀνδράσιν πρέπει" (Everything is becoming to 
the noble), which Cicero, Tusculanarum 
Disputationum, paraphrases, “Homines frugi 
omnia recte faciunt” (Noble men do every- 
thing rightly). 

No sir, pardon me, nay rather. I wy! tel you a 
prety demaund, that was asked of one. There was 
one that asked Diogenes which was the noblest 
man in the world: he answeared, He that can 
despise riches, glory, and then life, & also ouer- 
come the contraries to these, that is, Pouertie. 
Infamie, Sorow, and death, and suffer them with 
an inuincible hart. 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 41. (1578) This 
aphorism has not been traced to Diogenes 
or to any other writer. Florio perhaps found 
it in Pepro Mexia, Silva de Varia Lecion, 
translated into English by Thomas Fortesque 
in 1571. 

True nobility is exempt from fear. 
fo ΕΈΒΡΕΛΕΕ, Il Henry VI, iv, 1, 129. (1590) 


Serve a noble disposition, though poor, the 
time comes that he will repay thee. 
Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 370. 
(1640) 
A noble plant suits not with a stubborn ground. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 624. 
Noble plants suit not a stubborn soil. 
τὰ Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 


Praise the noble. (ἐσλὸς αἰνεῖν.) 
Prnpar, Nemean Odes. No. iii, 1. 29. (c. 475 
B. C.)-Quoted as a precept. 
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NOBILITY 


II—Nobility of Birth 
See also Aristocracy 


1 
Relationship compels. (τὸ . . - συγγενὲς... 
ἐσαναγκάζει.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, 1. 291. (470 
Β. 6.) 

The nobly born must nobly meet their fate. 

Euripipes, Alcmene. Frag. 100. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Noblesse oblige. (Nobility compels it.) 

Duc pe Levis, Maxims. No. 73. (1808) CoMTE 
DE LABORDE, Notice to the French Historical 
Society (1865), states that this is the first ap- 
pearance of the phrase in this form. It has 
been variously translated—‘Nobility con- 
strains us,” “Birth compels it”—its meaning 
being that noble birth imposes the obligation 
of noble actions. 

Noblesse oblige; or, superior advantages bind you 
to larger generosity. 

R. W. Emerson, Progress of Culture. (1875) 
Noblesse oblige, that paternoster of princes. 

Ouipa (LouISE DE LA RAMEE). Moths. Ch. 5. 
(1880) 

All fat men are jolly—he is compelled an air of 
jollity because it is expected of him, sort of 
noblesse oblige. 

Frank Case, Do Not Disturb, p. 143. (1940) 
Noblesse oblige. Good breeding (noblesse, noble 
birth or rank) demands or expects it. Littré, 
“Quiconque prétend étre noble, doit se bien con- 
duire’”” (Whoever pretends to be noble, should 
conduct himself well). 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


2 
The more noble, the more humble. 
THomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 140. 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
The more noble any one is, the more humble. 
SAMUEI. RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 238. (1748) 


(1633) 


3 
The nobleman is he whose noble mind 
Is filled with inborn worth, unborrowed from 
his kind. 
DryveEn, The Wife of Bath’s Tale, \. 384.(1700) 
Those who think nobly are noble. 
Isaac BicKerRSTAFFE, The Maid of the Mill. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1765) See also under THoucHT. 


4 
All nobility in its beginnings was somebody’s 
natural superiority. 

Emerson, English Traits: Aristocracy. (1856) 


5 
I take but small account of noble birth; 

For me the virtuous is the noble man; 

The vicious, though his father ranked above 
Great Zeus himself, I still would base-born 


call. 
(ὁ μὲν yap ἐσθλὸς εὐγενὴς ἔμοι γ᾽ ἀνήρ, 
ὁ δ᾽ οὗ δίκαιος, κἂν ἀμείνονος πατρὸς 
Ζηνὸς πεφύκῃ, δυσγενὴς: εἶναι δοκεῖ.) 

Evuripiwes, Dictys. Frag. 10. (c. 430 8. 6.) A bit 
of moralizing used in varying forms by many 
Greek and Roman writers. It became a 
definite Stoic doctrine, in sine with other 


aphorisms about the worthlessness of riches 
as compared with wisdom and virtue. Many 
of them are given by Strosagus, in his 
Florilegium. 
Who is of noble birth? He who is by nature well- 
fitted for virtue....A_ hall full of smoke- 
begrimed busts do not make the nobleman. (Quis 
est generosus? Ad virtutem bene a natura con- 
positus. .. . Non facit nobilem atrium plenum 
fumosis imaginibus.) 

ἜΝ, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xliv, sec. 5. (ς. A. D. 
64 

The man whose natural bent is good, though 
Ethiope, is nobly born. (ὅς ἂν εὖ γεγονὼς ἡ τῇ 
φύσει πρὸς τἀγαθά, | κἂν Αἰθίοψ ἧ, ἐστὶν εὐγενής.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 533 K. (c. 300 
B.C.) 

The one and only nobility is virtue. (Nobilitas 
sola est atque unica virtus.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 20. (c. a.p. 120) 
This is the shortest and best known state- 
ment of the aphorism in ancient letters. Gif- 
ford renders it, “Virtue alone is true nobility.” 

For all that faire is, is by nature good; 
That is the signe to know the gentle blood. 

EDMUND SPENSER, An Hymne in Honour of 
Beautie, 1. 139. (1596) 

*Tis virtue, and not birth, that makes us noble. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Prophetess. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (c. 1613) 

To labour for Vertue, which is true Nobility. 

Josias SHUTE, Sermons: Sarah and Hagar, p. 
142. (1641) 

What tho’ no grants of royal donors, 

With pompous titles grace our blood; 

We'll shine in more substantial honours, 

And to be noble we'll be good. 

UNKNOWN, Winifreda. (1726) Percy, Reliques, 
bk. iii, No. 13, says, “The beautiful address 
to conjugal love, a subject too much 
neglected by the libertine Muses, was, I be- 
lieve, first printed in a volume of ‘Miscel- 
laneous Poems, by several hands,’ published 
in 1726. It is there said, how truly I know 
not, to be a translation ‘from the ancient 
British tongue.’ ” 

*Tis only noble to be good. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Ver:. (1842) 


6 
Many nobly born prove to be knaves, (πολλοὶ 
γὰρ ὄντες εὐγενεῖς εἰσιν κακοί.) 

Evuripiwes, Electra, 1. 551. (c. 413 B.c.) 
There are many, whom their noble birth maketh 
ignoble. 

STEFANO GUAZZ0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 

189. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

A man borne wel, and living yll, is a monstrous 
thing, and worthie to be abhorred. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 191. 


7 
Send your noble Blood to Market, and see 
what it will buy. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4099.(1732) 
The Danes have a proverb, “The older the 
blood the less the pride” (Jo aedlere Blod, jo 
mindre Hovmod). See also under BLooo. 


NOBILITY 


Noble blood is an accident of fortune; noble 
actions characterize the great. (I] sangue nobile ὁ 
un accidente della fortuna; le azioni nobili car- 
atterizzano il grande.) 

Carto Gotpon!, Pamela. Act i, sc. 6. (ς. 1775) 


Wisdom is the noblest pedigree and love the 
choicest tie. 

SALOMON IBN GaBiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 24. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. Benhamelech Vehanazir has: “He who is 
void of intrinsic nobility will derive no 
benefit from a noble pedigree.” See ASCHER, 


: Choice of Pearls, p. 138. 


It was not nobility that gave land, but the 
possession of land that gave-nobility. 


HENRY GEorGE, Progress and Poverty. Bk. vii, 
ch. 2. (1879) 


3 
A famous writer, speaking of the nobilitie of 
the world, maketh it nothing else then aun- 
cient richesse. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 
177. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Nobility is nothing but ancient riches: and money 
is the idol the world adores. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1678) See 
under GENTILITY. 


Who can be called noble who is unworthy of 
his race, and distinguished in nothing but his 
name? (Quis enim generosum dixerit hunc 
qui indignus genere et praeclaro nomine tan- 
tum insignis? ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 30. (c. a.p. 120) 
Nobility, without ability, is like a pudding with- 
out suet. Both want the principal ingredient. 

; JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 259.(1721) 


We must give the name of noble only to the 
temperate and just. (χρὴ μόνους λέγειν εὐγενεῖς 
τοὺς σώφρονας καὶ δικαίους.) 


PuILo, De Virtutibus. Sec. 189. (ς. 40 A.D.) 


6 
They be most noble who are commended more 
for their perfection, then their petegree. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 390. (1580) 
He is noble that hath noble conditions. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 119. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Edel ist, der edel thut” 
(Noble is that noble does). 


7 

A noble fool was never in a fault. 
Pore, January and May, |. 165. (1709) 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 136. (1732) 


8 
The nobility think scorn to go in leather 
aprons. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iv, 2, 12. (1590) 
It becomes noblemen to do nothing well. 
CHapMAN, Gentleman Usher. Act i, sc. 1. (1606) 
Idleness is an appendix to nobility. 
Rosert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. Pt. i, 
sec. ji, mem. 2, subs. 6. (1621) 
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9 
A sprig of the nobility. 
JAMES SHIRLEY, Hyde Park. Act i, sc. 1. (1632) 
10 Whoe’er amid the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty, and virtue, 
Displays distinguished merit, is a noble 
Of Nature’s own creating. 
James THomson, Coritolanus. Act iii, sc. 3. 
(1749) Hence, “Nature’s nobleman.” 
He is one of nature’s noblemen. 
Henry B. Futter, Striking an Average. (1901) 


NOD 


11 
As good is a becke [bow, nod], as is a dewe 
vow garde [dieu vous garde, God keep you]. 
Joun BALE, Three Lawes. (1538) 
And thus with a becke as good as a dieu garde. 
She flang fro me. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
A becke of yours is as good as a Dieugarde. 
Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. F4. (1583) 
A winke, a cast of the eye . . . a becke is as good 
as a Dew guard. 
Joun FLorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. ii, ch. 5 
(1603) Florio’s rendering of “une oeuillade, 
une inclination, une parole, une signe.” 


12 
A Nod of an honest Man is enough. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 336. (1732) 
A Nod from a Lord is a Breakfast for a Fool. 
THomMas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 338. 
Nods of lords are dinners for a fool. 
Joun νούσου (PETER Pinpar), Odes of Con- 
dolence. (a. 1816) 


And Cain . . . dwelt in the land of Nod. on 
the east of Eden. 

Old Testament: Genesis, iv, 16. (c. 550 B.C.) 
The Vulgate does not use the phrase, but 
has simply, “In terram ad orientalem plagam 
Eden.” 

I’m going to the land of Nod. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
A pun on the Biblical place-name. 

There’s queer things chanced since ye hae been 
in the land of Nod. 

WALTER Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 
30. (1818) 


14 

The son of Cronos spake, and bowed his dark 
brow in assent. (4 καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε 
Κρονίων.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 528. (c. 850 B.c.) Pope 
paraphrases this, “Shakes his ambrosial curls. 
and gives the nod. The stamp of fate, the 
sanction of the god.” (1. 684) Bryant renders 
it, “Behold, I give the nod.” HomeER SOME- 
TIMES NODS, see under HOMER. 

He caused all Olympus to tremble with his nod. 
(Totum nutu tremefecit Olympum.) 
VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ix, 1. 106. (19 B.C.) 
With ravish’d ears | The monarch hears; 
Assumes the god, | Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

Joun Dryvpen, Alexander's Feast, |. 37. (1697) 
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NONSENSE 


With a Word or a Nod, absolutely commanding 
the whole City. 

Rosert Souts, Sermons, Ὁ. 395. (1684) 
Nations obey my word, and wait my nod. 

MattHew Prior, Solomon. Bk. ii, 1. 944 (1718) 
They watched his nod; they trembled at his 
frown. 

Epwarp ΟΙΒΒΟΝ, History of the Decline and 

Fall of the Roman Empire. Ch. 34. (1781) 


Eche moment at death his nod and beck. 
Joon Maptet, A Greene Forest, Ὁ. 29. (1567) 
" noe and a wink are very often treacherous and 
alse. 
SAMUEL ῬΑΙΜΕῈΕΒ, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 100. (1710) 


2 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 49. (1592) 


3 
A wink’s as good as a nod with some folks. 

DorotHy WorpswortBH, Journal, i, 129. (1802) 
[ shall say no more at present, a nod is as good 
as a wink. 

BENJAMIN H. ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. ii, ch. 

9. (1809) 
A wink’s as gude as a nod to a blind horse. 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 16. (1818) 

A nod is as good as a wink. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 25. (1822) 
A nod’s as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 51. 

(1834) HALipurTON, Wise Saws. Ch.2.(1853) 
WENTWoRTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, Ὁ. 33. 
(1942) etc., etc. 

“To a blind Horse a Nod is as good as a Wink.” 

Which some learned chap, . 

sear ser would translate by the words Verbum 
ap! 

R. H. BarHaM, The Ingoldsby Legends: The 

Old Woman Clothed in Grey. (1842) 
A nod is as good as a wink to such a dark horse 
as you are. 

Justin McCartuy, Red Diamonds ,ji,28.( 1893) 
The nod even of your Prime Minister is no more 
good than a wink to the blind horse. 

FRANCIS Begeprnc, Eleven Were Brave, p. 171. 

(1941) 
Neither a nod nor a wink is necessary to a clear- 
sighted horse. 

P. C. Wren, The Uniform of Glory, p.65.(1941) 
A nod was even better than a kick in the ribs to 
a sharp-sighted horse. 

P. C. Wren, The Uniform of Glory, Ὁ. 87. 


4 
A nod to the wise is sufficient; the fool re- 
quires a blow. 

Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 12. (c. 
1000) Cited as a maxim in Proverbs Rabbah, 
xxii, 15. 

A nod for a wise man, and a rod for a fool. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 413. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 337. (1732) 

The wise with a wink, the fool with a kick. 

Joun Lewis BurcxHanor, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 64. (1817) 

A woORD TO THE WISE, see under Worn. 


NOISE 


5 
The noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever 
in his ears. (Vox mallei innovat aurem eius. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii, 28. (c. 190 
B.C.) 


6 
What is odious but noise, and people who 
scream and bewail. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Culture. (1860) 
Noise: A stench in the ear. 
" ΑΜΒΕΟΒΕ Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary, (1906) 


Thou that are full of stirs. (Clamoris plena.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xxii, 2 (c. 725 B.C.) 


8 

Pharaoh king of Egypt is but a noise. (Vocate 

nomen Pharaonis regis Aegypti, tumultum. ) 
Old Testament: Jeremiah, xlvi, 17. (c. 700 B.C.) 


9 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 


Joun Keats,The Eve of St. Agnes.St.28.(1820) 
0 


1 
The noise of many waters. (A vocabis aqua- 
rum multarum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xciii, 4. (c. 350 8. 6.) 


11 
He that loves noise must buy a pig. (Quien 
quiere ruydo, compre un cochino.) 
Joun Ray, Proverbs; Spanish, p. 143. (1813) 
2 


1 
Their . . . mystical Learning hath made the 
greatest noise in the world 
BisHop Epwarp STILLINGFLEET, Origines Sa- 
crae. Bk. ii, ch. 2, sec. 6. (1662) 
Such persons as have made a noise in the world. 
JosepnH Appison, Ancient Medals. (1702) 
I have made noise enough in the world already. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, at Saint Hel- 
ena. ar Echoing Danton. See O’MEara, 
Napoleon in Exile. Napoleon might have 
quoted another French proverb, “I do not 
like noise unless I make it myself.” 


13 
The noise is so great, one cannot hear God 
thunder. (Le bruit est si fort, qu’on n’entend 
pas Dieu tonner.) 
R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch 
6. (1863) 


NONSENSE 


14 
You're talking nonsense. (λῆρον Anpets.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 517. (388 B.C.) 
Let us have no more of this nonsense. 
WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 13. (1816: 
ἜΤΟΌΤΕ AND NONSENSE, see under STUFF. 


As charms are nonsense, nonsense is a charm 


jee: Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


No one is exempt from talking nonsense; the 
misfortune is to do it solemnly. (Personne 
n’est exempt de dire des fadaises; le malheu: 
est de les dire curieusement. ) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1595) 


NORTH 


Learned Nonsense has a deeper Sound, 
Than easy Sense, and goes for more profound. 
; SAMUEL Butter, Remains, i, 222. (a. 1680) 


The era of wonderful nonsense. 

WESTBROOK PEGLER, ’Tain’t Right: Mr. Gump 
Himself. (1936) Pegler first used the phrase 
to describe the spending antics of a comics 
artist made rich by the popularity of his 
drawings, and later to characterize the 
bubble prosperity and orgy of speculation 


1 which ended in the crash οἱ 1929. 


His word was still,—Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 188. (1605) The 
first line of the doggerel spoken by the giant 
in the nursery tale, Jack the Giant Killer, 
when he discovers the presence of Jack. 
The bloody villain is at his fee, fa, fum, already. 
DRYDEN, Amphytrion. Act ii, sc. 1. (1690) 
“Fee, faw, fum”; nonsense. 
The valiant Thumb, Facing the castle glum, 
And the giant’s fec-faw-fum ! 
; RoBERT Browninc, A Lover's Quarrel, 1. 16. 


There was ‘no nonsense about him.’ 

Sip GEORGE STEPHEN, Adventures in Search of 

a Horse, i, 4. (1836) 

Mr. Ogilvie would allow ‘no nonsense’ of late 
rising. 

Miss Mutock, The Ogilvies. Ch. 2. (1849) 
A doosed fine gal—-well educated too—with no 
biggodd nonsense about her. 
: Dickens, Little Dorrit. Bk. i, ch. 33. (1857) 


A careless song, with a little nonsense in it 
now and then, does not misbecome a mon- 
arch. 

WALPOLE, Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 1774. 
A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men. 

Unknown, Old nursery rhyme. 
Nothing like a little judicious levity. 

STEVENSON AND OsspourNs, The Wrong Box. 

Chap. 7. (1889) 


NORTH 


5 
Do my northern cloth zhrink i’ the wetting, ha? 
BEN Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre. Act iv, sc. 3. 
(1614) 
Three ills come from the North, a cold Wind, a 
shrinking Cloth, and a dissembling Man. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1/1. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
Cold weather and knaves come out of the North. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1678) 
Three great evils come out of the North, a cold 
wind, a cunning knave, and shrinking cloth. 
᾿ Georce ΜΈΕΒΙΤΟΝ, Yorkshire Ale, 83. (1683) 


You shall find me too far north for you. 
Tosras SMOLLETT, Roderick Random, i, 124. 
(1748) Too clever for you. 
She was what I call too far north for that. 
Mrs. A. M. ΒΕΝΝΕΤΊ, The Beggar Girl, iii, 28. 
(1797) 
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7 
Out of the North all ill comes forth. 
UNKNOWN. (a. 1588) See Cueviot, Proverbs of 
Scotland. Harleian Miscellanies, vii, 199. 
(1649) 
There hath beene an old saying, that all ills rise 
out of the North. 
SIR RICHARD BARCKLEY, The Felicitie of Man, 
iv, iii, 339. (1598) 
No good comes from the North. 
Forp AND DEKKER, The Sun’s Darling. Act v. 
(1656) 


NOSE 


8 

My father was a freedman, who wiped his 
nose on his sleeve. (ἐμοὲ ὁ πατὴρ μὲν ἣν 
ἀπελεύθερος, τῷ ἀγκῶνι ἀπομυσσόμενος. 

Bion, A pothegm. (c. 250 B.c.) See Di0GENES 

LagERTIuS, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 46. 
Thus they wold, if we will beleve, 
Wypen our nose with our owne sleve. 

Unknown, Libelle of Englyshe Polycye. (1437) 

See WriGuHT, Political Poems, ii, 176. 
Make you wype your nose vpon your sleeue. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
For any recompence he is like to haue at mine 
handes, he may wype his nose in his sleeue. 

RICHARD STANYHURST, Description of Ireland, 

fo. 8. (1577) 
They wipe his nose with his owne sleeue, his taile 
with his owne shirt: they allow him meat, or 
meanes. out of his own money. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Nez. (1611) 
It was used in that good old world, when men 
wiped their nose on their sleeve (as the French 
men sayes). 

ROBERT JOHNSON, tr., The Worlde,p.160.( 1630) 
He wiped his nose with his own sleeve, viz. he 
cousened him neatly. 

James Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (1659) 


9 
I see by his nose that of al potage he loueth 
good Ale. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence (1888), p. 79. (1564) 
Your nose bewrayes what porredge you loue. 
LopcE, Rosalynde (Hunt Cl.), p. 91. (1590) 
Nose, nose, jolly red nose, 
And who gave thee this jolly red nose? 
Nutmegs and ginger, cinnamon and cloves, 
And they gave me this jolly red nose. 
THOMAS RavenscrorT, Deuteromelia. Song No. 
7.(1609) Quoted by BEAUMONT AND FLETCH- 
ER, Knight of the Burning Pestle. Act i, sc. 4. 
One may tell by her nose what pottage she loves. 
NATHANIEL FIELD, 4 Woman is a Weathercock. 
Act i, sc. 2. (1612) 
As the drunkard goes, is known by his nose. 
Joun Woproepue, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier in His Travels, p. 491. (1623) 
I know by your nose what porredge you love. 
JAMES Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 104. 
(1631) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
nee may know by his looks what porridge he 
es, 
Joun Crarxz, Paroemiologia, p. 179. (1639) 
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Their noses blossom as the Lobster. 

ARTEMUS WarD,Fourth of July Oration.(1859) 
Bottle-nosed. Having a nose created in the image 
of its maker. 

AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 

A red-nosed man may not be a drunkard, but he 
will always be called one. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 568. (1937) 


1 
Great is the ornament that the Face receiveth 
by the Nose. 
JoHn BuLwer, Anthropometamorphosis, Ὁ. 77. 
(1650) 


2 
Round was his face, and camuse was his nose. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 
]. 14. (c. 1386) Short and flat, a pug nose. 
A gentleman and a pug nose is a contradiction in 
terms. 


_ E. A. Pog, Marginalia. (c. 1845) 


9 

Chuse his Bread, and hang a Nose to Leekes. 
Georce DaniIgEL, Trinarchodta: Henry V, cxxv. 

(1649) To have a hankering for. 

If there be in my Kitchin any better than an- 

other . . . this Gallant will hang a nose after it. 
SOREL, History of Francion, viii, 19. (1655) 

4 


Wipe your nose and do not blame God. 
(ἀπόμυξαι καὶ μὴ éyxdder.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 16, sec. 13. 
(c. A.D. 100) 
He that snites [wipes] his nose and hath it not, 
forfeits his face to the king. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (1678) 


ὥ 
As plain as the nose on your face. 
Erasmus, Praise of Folly, sec. 25. (1516) See 
under PLAIN. 


She shall ne’er recover To bore my nose. 
FLETCHER AND SHIRLEY, The Night-Walker. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1625) To cheat me. 
I have known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly 
guild by this cheat, and som English bor’d also 
through the nose. 
James Hows 1, Instructions for Forreine Tra- 
vell, p. 44. (1642) 


This Text holdeth their noses so hard to the 
ne that it clean disfigureth their 
aces. 

Joun Fairs, A Mirrour to Knowe Thyselfe 

(1829), p. 273. (1539) 

And also I shall, to reueng former hurtis, 
Hold their noses to grinstone, and syt on theyr 
skurtis. 

Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
We ... contemn, insult, vex, torture, molest, 
ee hold one another’s noses to the grindstone 


Rosrrt Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. i, mem. 3. (1621) 
To hold one’s Nose to the Grindstone. 
THomas FuLiLerR, Gnomologia. No. 
(1732) Frequently thereafter. 
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A man may, if he know not bow to save as he 
gets, keep his Nose all his Life to the Grindstone, 
and die not worth a Groat at last. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
I would not let my nose be kept to the grind- 
stone, as yours is, for any one living. 
Maria EpcewortH, Popular Tales: Contrast. 
Ch. 1. (1801) 
His nose shall be kept to the grindstone. 
Dicxens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 14. 
(1865) 
Never a word of excuse from the grindstones with 
millions of noses pressed to them. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 35. 
(1940) 
Work day and night with your nose to the saw- 
mill, 
If you’re nawmill. 
Ocpvren Nasu, Of to Be Good. (1940) 
His nose had worn a groove in the grindstone. 
A. A. Fair, Double or Quits, p. 65. (1941) 


8 
An Inch on a Man’s Nose is much. 

THomasS FuLLeEr, Gnomologia. No. 634. (1732) 
9 


Keep your nose clean and you'll keep out of 
trouble. 
E. K. Gotptuwalte, You Did It, p. 41. (1943) 


Manninc Lone, False Alarm, Ὁ. 137. (1943) 
10 


The nose is placed above the mouth, to this 
ende, that all those things wherwith we feede 
our bellies, must first paie tribute to the nose, 
and from thence have their pasporte and as- 
surance for consequent and due nourishment 
in our bellies. 

Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 147. (1574) Young, tr. 

Therupon it is sayd, That the nose cannot bee 
cut without bloddying the mouth. 
pS TEEANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 87. 


Hir nose was wrought at poynt devys, 
For it was gentil and tretys. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. 
(c. 1240) CHaucer (?) tr., 1. 1215. (c. 1365) 


“Scant o’ cheeks” maks a lang nose. 

A.yrep HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. 
(1832) Another Scottish proverb is, “Folk 
wi’ lang noses aye tak’ till themsels.” The 
Germans say, “Lange Nase, spitzes Kinn, Da 
sitzt der Teufel leibhaft drin” (Long nose, 
pointed chin, The devil himself sits within). 


13 
How can she geue a kysse sowre or sweete? 
His chin and his nose, within halfe an inche 
meete. 
Jonn Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Her nose and chin they threaten ither. 
ROBERT Burns, Sic a Wife as Willie Had. (c. 
1789) 


14 
Hee deuised a shifte howe to wype the by- 
shoppes nose of some of his golde. 
Rapuagt Howinsnen, Chronicles of England. 
Vol. ii, p. 323/2. (1577) To cheat. 
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I have wiped your nose, and Nicks too, you must 
weare the willow garland. 

DrLoney, The Gentle Craft. Ch. 14. (ς. 1597) 
There’s ... the Dutchman with my mistress; 
my nose is wiped to-day. 

Joun Dryven, Amboyna. Act ii, sc. 3. (1673) 

I wiped his nose on’t. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 343. (1678) 

I durst lay my life thow wipest this foolish 
knight’s nose of his mistress at last. 

CoLiey Cipsper, The Rival Fools. Act i. (1709) 


I turn up a scornful nose. (Ego naribus uti.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 19, 1. 45. (20 B.C.) 
[He] turned up his nose with an expression of 
contempt. 

MapaME DD’Arsray, Diary, 20 Oct., 1779. 
The nose furnished the principal expression of 
derision in the countenance. 

Joun Ferriar, Illustrations of Sterne, iv, 103. 

(1798) 
Antonia, . .. turning up her nose, with looks 
abused Her master. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Bk. i, st. 159. (1818) 
[She] turned up her nose at a midshipman. 

Marryvat, Sfr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.24.(1836) 
The better classes turn up their noses at these 
odoriferous delicacics. 

Foro, Hand-book for Spain. Ch. 1. (1845) 

To turn up his nose at his father’s customers. 

GeorceE Ettot, The Mill on the Floss. BK. iii, 

ch. 5. (1860) 


2 
The child could not live long, because he had 
a blue vein across his nose. 
Rosert Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, p. 431. (1865) 
If he has blue veins on the nose, 
He’ll never wear his wedding clothes. 
Notes and Queries. Ser. vii, vol.vii,p.216.(1889) 


3 

Therefore will I put my hook in thy nose . 
and will turn thee back. (Ponam ergo circulum 
in naribus tuis. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxxvii, 29. (c. 725 B.C.) 
To lead by the nose, as they say. (τῇ: ῥινός, 
φασίν. ἕλκων.) 

Lucian, Dialogues of the Gods. Ch. 7, sec. 3. 

(c. A.D. 170) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 
i, 19, with the Latin, *Naribus trahere.” The 
proverb originated from the custom of lead- 
ing animals by rings passed through their 
nostrils. Erasmus cites a similiar proverb, 
“Pedibus trahere’’ (To drag by the foot), 
deriving from Homer, who tells how Achilles 
dragged Hector by the foot behind his chariot 
around the walls of Troy. 
False idolatry ledeth hem by the sleue. 

LypcaTE, Assembly of Gods, |. 1680. (c. 1425) 
Men . . . suffer themselves to be led by the noses 
like brute beasts. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomy, 

cxxi, 745. (1583) 
Menar par il naso, to leade by the nose, to make 
a foole of one. 
Joun Frorio, The Worlde of Wordes: Menar. 
(1598) The French say, ‘“Mener par le nez.” 
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The Moor... 
nose 
As asses are. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 407. (1605) 
Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is 
oft led by the nose with gold. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tale, iv, 4, 835. (1610) 
They will make others most devout and sus- 
picious, . . . and lead them by the nose like so 
many bears in a line. 

ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. i, subs. 2. (1621) 
Under pretence of opening the queen’s eyes, [he] 
did lead her by the nose, captivating her judg- 
ment instead of directing it. 

THOMAS FuLieErR, The Holy War. Pt. ii, ch. 31 

(1639) 

Go, go, you must not suffer yourself to be led 
by the nose. 

Joun OzeE Lt, tr., Moliére, iii, 92. (1714) 

They [the great] have favourite domestics who 
lead them by the nose. 

Tosias SMOLLET, tr., Gil Blas, iii, 77. (1749) 

I heard her say myself that she could lead you 
by the nose. 

Garrick, Neck or Nothing. Act ii, sc. 1. (1766) 
A mob of fools and knaves, led by the nose. 

KINGSLEY Plays and Puritans, p. 211. (1873) 


will as tenderly be led by the 


4 

He that has a mickle nose, thinks every body 
is speaking of it. People that are sensible of 
their guilt, are always full of suspicion. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 172. (1721) 
He that has a great Nose, thinks every body is 
speaking of it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2129.(1732) 
I went to the Court for the first time today, and. 
like the man with the large nose, thought everv- 
body was thinking of me and my mishap. 

WALTER Scott, Diary, 24 Jan., 1826. 


5 

I would sooner see your nose cheese, and my 
selfe the first bite. A disdainful rejection of 
an unworthy proposal. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 224.(1721) 
I'l] see your nose cheese first, and the dogs eating 
it. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
He proposes that they shall have the copyright 
for ever. I will see their noses cheese first. 

WatTErR Scott, Letters, 29 April, 1816. 


6 
His nose on the sodaine bled, which made him 
coniecture it was some friend of his. 
Tromas LonceE, Rosalynde (Hunt Cl.), p. 38 
(1590) 
Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell 
a-bleeding on Black-Monday Jast. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 5, 24. 
(1597) 
If a man’s nose bleeds one drop at the left nostril 
it is a sign of good luck, and vice versa. 
ὃ Sir ΙΟῊΝ ME ton, Astrologaster. (1620) 


An epicurean morsel—a parson's nose. 
H. W. Loncrettow, Hyperion. Ch. 7. (1839) 
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Parson’s nose, the hind part of a goose—a savoury 
mouthful. Sometimes called the Pope’s nose. 
C. Horren, Slang Dictionary: Parson. 
(1873) The piece that went over the fence 
last. 


1 
I am sure their noses can abide no iest. 
MarTIN MArpRELATE, Epistle to the Terrible 
Priests of the Confocation House, p.9.(1588) 
My nose loues no jesting. 

Tuomas Lopce,Euphues Shadow,sig.H3.( 1592) 
We are . . . disposed to be pleasant with thee a 
little; but I perceive, friar, thy nose will abide 
no jest. 

GEORGE PEELE, The Famous Chronicle of King 

Edward the First, p. 382. (1593) 
His nose will abide no jests. 
James Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6/1. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 77. (1678) 


It is not given to everyone to have a nose, 
i.e., skill in investigating matters. (Non cui- 
cumque datum est habere nasum.) 
MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, ep. 41, 1. 18.(A. Ὁ. 85) 
Now Bill . . . did not like to turn nose. 
ΒΕ. H. ΒΑΚΗΑΜ, Patty Morgan. (a. 1845) To 
turn informer. 


Have our sight shortened to the length of 
our nose. (Avons la veue raccourcie a la 
longueur de nostre nez.) 
Montalcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) 
He sees no farther than his nose. (Celui-ci ne 
voyoit pas plus loin que son nez.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: Le Renard et le Bouc. 
Bk. iii, fab. 5. (1668) 
Onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. 
Pore, Essay on Man. Epis. iv, Ἰ. 224. (1734) 
Seeing clearly to the length of its own nose. 
CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. iii, bk. 
ii, ch. 1. (1837) 
Take my advice and seek no further than the end 
of your nose. 
BERNARD SHAW, The Adventures of the Black 
Girl in Her Search for God. (1933) 


4 

Shee was a shrewish snappish bawd, that wold 

bite off a man’s nose with an answere. 
Tuomas NAsHE, Lenten Stuffe, Ὁ. 47. (1599) 

[ ... asked him if he was at leisure for his 

Chocolate, . . . but he snap’d my nose off. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Busie Bodie. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1709) 


5 
Give me a man with a good allowance of nose. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Sayings. (c. 1810) See 
Notes on Noses, p. 43. 


6 
You are but a meane obseruer of the course 
of things passing dayly under your nose. 
Joun Norpen, The Surveyors Dialogue, i, 7. 
(1607) 
They continue to sin under my very nose. 
SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act iii, sc. 6. (1775) 


7 
He hath a good nose to be a poor man’s sow. 
Parscorave, La Langue Francoyse, p. 580( 1530) 


He has a good nose to make a poor man’s sow. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 239. (1639) 
Cited by Ray and Swift. 


8 

If Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the whole 
face of the earth would have been changed. 
(Si le nez de Cléopatre edt été plus court, toute 
la face de la terre aurait changé. ) 

BLaAIsE PascaL, Pensées. Pt. i, art. 9, No. 46. 
(c. 1660) 

Ah, who could have foretold that that little re- 
troussé nose would change the laws of an empire ? 
(Ah, qui jamais auroit pu dire 

Que ce petit nez retroussé 

Changerait les lois d’un empire?) 

CHARLES Simon Favart, Les Trois Sultanes. 
(c. 1760) Referring to Soleiman’s favorite 
Sultana, Roxelane. The French still refer to 
a retroussé nose as a nose ἃ la Roxelane. 


She sees better with her nose than with her 
eyes. (Naso pol iam haec quidem plus videt 
quam oculis. ) 

πὰρ υν Miles Gloriosus, 1. 1259. (c. 200 B.C.) 
1 
To thrust his nose into every corner. (Mettre 
le nez par tout.) 

RANDLE CotTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Nez. (1611) 
To have his nose in everything. 

Henry HExHAM, Dutch Dictionary: Besnoffe- 

len. (1648) 
To thrust one’s Nose into the affairs of others, to 
be meddling with other people’s matters. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary: Nose. (1755) 
In those days nobody . . . thrust his nose into 
other people’s affairs. 

WASHINGTON Irvinc, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York. BK. iii, ch. 2. (1809) 
He had finished what he called his nosey-parker- 
ing. 

Noaio MarsH, A Man Lay Dead, p. 103.(1942) 
An inveterate “nosey Parker.” 

R. A. FREEMAN, The Unconscious Witness, p 

146. (1942) 
A Parker so notoriously nosey. 
P. G. WoveHouse, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 204. 
(1942) 
Noses are used for other things than breathing, 
but breathing’s much healthier. 
ae B. Orsen, Cat’s Claw, p. 138. (1943) 
It is stupid to seek vengeance on another by 
punishing oneself. (Stultum est ulcisci velle 
alium poena sua.) 

PusBiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 662. (c. 43 

B.C.) 
It is stupid to seek vengeance on a neighbor by 
setting one’s house on fire. (Stultum est vicinum 
velle ulcisci incendio.) 

PusLi.ius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 670. 

Why burn thine own corn in thy passion? (Quid 
messes uris acerba tuas?) 

Tiput us, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. ii, 1.98. (19 B.C.) 
Let me hack at my own vines. (Ut vineta egomet 
caedam mea.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. i, 1. 220. (c. 15 

B.C.) Proverbial for doing oneself an injury. 
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I have stuck the axe into my own leg. (Ipse mihi 
asciam in crus impegi.) 

PEtTRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 74. (c. A.D. 60) 
Those women in my mynde pull out one of their 
owne eyes, in order to pull two from other 
women. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 33. (1574) Pettie, tr. BAtLey, Dictionary: 
Solace (1730), has, ‘‘He puts out one of his 
own eyes, to put out both of his adver- 
sary’s.” 

To befoul the panier, and then put it on your 
head. (Chier dans le panier, pour aprez le mettre 
sur sa teste.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) Mon- 
taigne is speaking of men who are intimate 
with women before they marry them. 

Henry IV understood well that to destroy Paris 
would be, as they say, to cut off his nose to spite 
his face. (Henri IV concut fort bien que détruire 
Paris, c’étoit, comme on dit, se couper le nez pour 
faire dépit ἃ son visage.) 

TALLEMANT DES REAUX, Historiettes, i, 17. (c. 
1657) Quoting an old French proverb. 

He cut off his nose to be revenged of his face. 
Said of one who, to be revenged of his neighbor, 
has materially injured himself. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1796) 

At first I thought of going home, taking the 
hounds away too... then I thought that would 
be only like cutting off my nose to spite my face. 

R. 5. Surtrres, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 
Ch. 27. (1853) 

Don’t thrust your fingers through your own paper 
lantern. (Chih ‘hu téng lung ts‘u ch tian pu té.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2261. (1875) 

He was in that humour when a man—in the 
words of the old adage—will cut off his nose to 
spite his face. 

R. L. Stevenson, The Master of Ballantrae. 
Ch. 10. (1889) 

Do not burn down your house even to annoy 
your chief wife’s mother. 

S. G. Crampton, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 382. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Does your nose swell (or eek, i.e. itch) at 
that? 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 
My nose itch’d, and I knew I should drink wine 
or kiss a fool. 

JONATHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 

(1738) 
My wife has got a son, which will make my 
brother’s nose swell. 

James How.ELt, State Trials, xvii, 1187. (1743) 


To make a bridge of one’s nose, i.e. to in- 
tercept one’s trencher, cup, or the like; or 
to offer or pretend to do kindnesses to one, 
and then pass him by, and do it to another; 
to lay hold of and serve himself of that which 
was intended for another. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 180. (1678) 

You make a Bridge of his Nose, when you pass 


your next Neighbour in Drinking, or one is pre- 
ferr’d over another’s head. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 
Bridge. (a. 1700) 
Pray, my lord, don’t make a bridge of my nose. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 
It could bee no other then his owne manne, 
that had thrust his nose so farre out of ioynte. 
BarnaBy Ricu, His Farewell to Militarie Pro- 
fession, sig. K4. (1581) To put one’s nose out 
of joint is to displace or supplant one. 
Fearing now lest this wench . . . should put your 
nose out of joynt 
RICHARD BERNARD, tr., The Eunuch. Act i, sc 
2. (1598) 
The King is pleased enough with her: which, 1 
fear, will put Madam Castlemaine’s nose out of 
joynt. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 31 May, 1662. The 
phrase is repeated 22 July, 1663. 
Your lovely eyes Out of joint have put your nose. 
J. R. Prancuet, Extravaganzas, iii, 247. (1848) 
The new bloke has put your nose out of joint. 
BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
Repeated in Heartbreak House. Act ii. 
Every baby puts some one’s nose out of joint. 
E. V. Lucas, London Lavender. Ch. 36. (1912) 


4 
| Flush on the boko napped your footman’s left. 


SHaw, Admirable Bashville. Act ii. (1926) 
I’m likely to . . Jet loose with a punch in the 
snoot. 

SINCLAIR Lewis, Main Street, p. 320. (1920) 


5 
A man is but a man though he have a nose un 
his head. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk 
lii, ch. 11. (1612) 
A man’s a man, if he has but a nose on his face. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


6 
His nose is lyke a shoynge horne. 

Joun Stansrince, Vudgaria, sig. B5. (1510) 
Full well wot you, that Corinth shoeing horns 
May not be made, like every noddy’s nose. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, A Griefe of Joye, i, 518 

(1576) 
Every one cannot have a nose like a shooing-horn. 

James HowE t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
Every man’s nose will not make a shoeing horn. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 1434. (1732) 
Every man’s nose will not be a shoeing horn. 
Spoken to them who have found the man with 
whom they were dealing, more sagacious and 
cunning than they expected. 

James Key, Scottish Proverbs, p. 91. (1721) 


7 
Ryght forthe on thy nose. Recta via incede 
Joun ΘΤΑΝΒΕΙΌΟΕ, Vulgaria, sig. C2. (1510) 
{He} foloweth his nose alwaies straight forward. 
RoBert Greene, Art of Conny Catching. 
(1591) Works (Grosart), x, 35. 
All that follow their noses are led by their eyes, 
but blind men. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 68. (1605) 
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Give him leave to follow his nose, madam. 
James Suiritey, The Lady of Pleasure. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1637) 
Follow thy nose [go straight on], and thou wilt 
be there presently. 
Tuomas Htywoop, The Royall King and the 
Loyall Subject. Act i. (1637) 

There lies your way, follow your nose. 
Cartes Corron, Scarronides, Ὁ. 60. (1664) 
The main Maxim of his [Epicurus’s] Philosophy 
was to trust to his Senses, and follow his Nose. 

BENTLEY, Boyle Lectures. Lect. ii. (1692) 
Adams asked if he could direct him to an ale- 
house. The fellow . . . bade him follow his nose 
and be d—n’d. 

FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1742) 
To pay through his nose just for following it. 

Owen ΜΕΒΕΡΙΤΗ (Lorp Lytton), Lucile, ii, i, 

sec. 1, |. 40. (1860) 
PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE, see under PAYMENT. 


7 
If the Scripture be contrary, then make it a 
nose of wax and wrest it this way and that 
till it agree. 

WILLIAM TINDALE, Exposition of Matthew, vi, 
23. (1532) A nose of wax means a person or 
thing easily moulded or influenced. 

The text to turn and glose, like a welshe manes 
hose, or lyke a waxen nose. 

Unxnown. In Ballads in MSS, i, 206. (1533) 
The Scriptures are darke, . . . because they may 
bee wrested euery way, like a nose of waxe, or 
like a leaden Rule. 

Tuomas Cooper, An Admonition to the People 

of England (Arber), p. 58. (1589) 
Where-through iustice is made a nose of wax 
warmed. 

ΠΟΡΟΕ, A Margarite of America, Ὁ. 40. (1596) 
To make a nose of wax of; to wrest, wrie, man- 
age, turne at pleasure. 

RANDLE CotcraveE, Dictionary: Tordre. (1611) 
A nose of wax, To be turned every way. 

Puitip Massincer, The Unnatural Combat. 

Act v, sc. 2. (1639) 
Oral Tradition, that nose of wax, which you may 
turn and set, which way you list. 

ANTHONY Horneck, The Crucified Jesus. Ch. 
9. (1686) 

To treat plain words and expressions as a nose 
of wax to bend one way or other to gratify parties. 

Rocer Nortu, Lives of the Norths,i,366.(1740) 
He turned his test into a nose-of-wax, in order 
to make it fit my face. 

Huntincton, Bank of Faith, Ὁ. 139. (1801) 

I let .. . the constable draw the warrants, and 
manage the business his ain gate, as if I had been 
a nose of wax. 

Wa ter Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 5. (1815) 
Nose of wax, a proverbial phrase for anything 
very pliable. 

J. O. Hatttwett, A Dictionary of Archaic 

Words: Nose. (1847) 


2 
Let women holde vppe their noses no more: 
for all their presumption is sufficiently beaten 
down. 

Laurence Tomson, tr., Calvin’s Sermons on 


NOTE 


the Epistles to Timothie and Titus, 228/1. 
(1579) To hold up the nose: to be proud or 
haughty. 


The prouerbe is true in you, I suppose,— 
He cannot tell where to turne his nose. 
Unknown, A Balade of a Preist. (c. 1570) See 
Hutu, Ancient Ballads and Broadsides,p.211. 


4 
Your king . . . reft him from hir in spyte of 
his nois. 

Unknown. Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation, x, 183. (1570) In spite of one’s 
nose: in spite of one’s opposition or objection. 

In spite of his nose, he must confess al this speach 
to be figuratiue. 

WittuaM Εὐτκε, Heskins 
pealed, p. 286. (1579) 

Our English usual expression, in spite of the nose 
of mine enemies. 

Henry HammMonp, A Paraphrase upon the 
Books of the Psalms, cxxxviii, 7. (1659) 

PEPPER IN THE NOSE, see under PEPPER. 


NOTCH 


5 
Traveling takes my young nobleman four 
notches lower in his self-conceit. 
RicnarD Lassecs, The Voyage of Ituly: Pref- 
ace. (1670) 


Parleament Re- 


6 

We cut out doctrines, and from notch to 
notch, 

We fit our holy Stuffe. 

Β Quartes, The Shepherds Oracles, viii. (1644) 


The old man was even with her; up to the 
last notch. 

RoyaLt ΤΎΓΕΚ, The Contrast.Act v,sc.1.(1787) 
This stranger's acted up, clean up, to the last 
notch. 

RoBert Car_ton (B. R. HALL), The New 

Purchase, i, 135. (1843) 
You ain’t up to your notch. 
Jucian Hawruorne, The Great Bank Robbery. 
Ch. 16. (1887) 


NOTE 


8 
Over a Bottle we'll compare notes. 

SUSANNA CENTLIvRE, Buste Body. Act i. (1708) 
They meet and compare Notes upon your Car- 
riage. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.423.(1712) 


9 
Sit up and take notice—a dispossess notice 
if there’s no other kind. 

O. Henry, The Enchanted Profile. (1909) 
{That} really made Judson sit up and take no- 
tice. 

R. D. Paing, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean, 

p. 104. (1921) 
I suppose we’ve got to sit up and take notice. 

E. R. Punsnon, Conqueror Inn, p. 171. (1944) 


10 
Sorrow hath changed its note. 
Hersert, The Temple: Joseph’s Coat. (1633) 


NOTHING 


High time to change Note and Coat. 
Unknown, Observations on Curse ye Meroz, 
p. 7. (1680) 
Now you'll change your note. 
SHERIDAN, The Camp. Act i, se. 1. (1778) 


‘ 
There's not a note of mine that’s worth the 
noting. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 
3, 56. (1598) 
When found, make a note of. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Bk. i, ch. 15. 
(1848) Adopted as the motto of Notes and 
Queries. 


NOTHING 
See also Something 


2 
Nothing will come of nothing. (οὖδεν ἐκ δένος 
γένοιτο.) 


ΑἸΘΆΕῦ 5, Fragments. Frag. 173. (c. 595 B.C.) 
See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 427. The Latin 
form is, “Ex nihilo nihil fit” (Out of nothing 
nothing is made). There is another form, 
“Non hoc de nihilo est” (This does not spring 
out of nothing). 

Nothing comes out of nothing. (οὐδὲν γίγνεται 
ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος.) 

Epicurus, Maxim. (c. 300 B.c.) The funda- 
mental principle of the Epicurean philosophy. 

Nothing can be created from nothing. (Nil posse 
creari de nilo.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 155. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 

Things cannot severally return to nothing. (Haut 
igitur possunt ad nilum quacque reverti.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 237. 

Nothing can be born of nothing, nothing can be 
resolved into nothing. (Gigni | de nihilo nihilum, 
in nihilum nil posse reverti.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. ili, 1. 83. (ς. a.p. 58) 
Persius is quoting Epicurus. 

Nothing arises out of nothing. (μηδὲν ἐκ τοῦ μὴ 
ὄντος γενέσθαι.) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: On Borrowing, Sec. 829(. 
(κα. Ὁ. 97) Plutarch is saving that usurers 
make a laughing-stock of the scientists who 
say nothing can come from nothing, for with 
them interest arises out of that which has as 
vet no existence. 

Nothing comes from nothing, any morc than it 
ciseppeats into nothingness. (οὐδὲν yap ἐκ τοῦ 
μηδενὸς ἔρχεται, ὥσπερ pnd’ els τὸ οὐκ ὃν 
ἀπέρχεται.) 

Marcus Αὐκειτυβ, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

It is a true sentence that of nothing cometh noth- 
ing. (Nihil ex nihilo exsistere vera sententia cst.) 

Boetuivus, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. v. 
ch. i, 1. 25. (a.p. 524) Chaucer renders it, 
“For this sentence is verray and sooth, that 
‘nothing ne hath his beynge of naught.’ ” 

Nothing can be made of nothing. (Rien de rien 
n’estre faict.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1545) 
Quoted as the opinion of all philosophers. 
The Germans say, “Aus nichts wird Nichts.” 
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Nothing can be made of nothing. (Rien ne se 
faict de rien.) 

MOonrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 

Of nought is nothing made. 

MarLowe, Jew of Malta. Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1592) 
Of nothing growes nothing, but nothing. 

NICHOLAS BreETON, Works (Grosart), ii, C23. 

(1599) 
Nothing will come of nothing. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 92. (1605) 
Nothing can be made out of nothing. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 146. (1605) 

Out of nothing nothing is made. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) 
Nothing can come of nothing. 

Sir JosHuA REyno tps, Discourses. No.6.(1774) 
There is nothing falser than that old proverb 
which . .. is in every one’s mouth: Ex nihilo 
nihil fit. Thus translated by Shakespeare in Lear’s 
‘Nothing can come of nothing.’ 

FieLpinc, Essay on Nothing. Sec. 1. (c. 1750) 


3 
Thou know’st the proverb: Nothing due for 
naught. 

Tuomas Brown, Works (1760),i,131.(c. 1700) 
She must refuse all presents offered her; for now- 
a-days nothing is given for nothing. (Rien n’‘ar- 
rive pour rien.) 

Joun OZELL, tr., Moliére, ii, 129. (1714) The 
French also say, “On n’a rien pour rien” 
(One gets nothing for nothing), and “La 
fortune vend ce qu’on croit qu’elle donne” 
(Fortune sells what we think she gives). 

Nothing for nothing, or I’m under a mistake. 

Maria Epcewortn, Castle Rackrent (Every- 
man). Ὁ. 61. (1800) 

{He] recollected the old-established principle of 
himself and his clique, ‘“‘Nothing for nothing, and 
very little for a halfpenny.” 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, The Interpreter. Ch. 
25. (1858) 

I might have knowed a lawyer wouldn't give 
nothing for nothing. 

Mrs. Henry Woon, Trevlyn Hold.Ch.22.(1864) 
I forgot that nothing is to be had for nothing. 

ΒΕ. Ὁ. BrackMore, Christowell. Ch. 9. (1882) 
The Scots say, “Naething is got without 
pains, except dirt and lang nails.” 

Is not “nothing for nothing” an approved maxim 
to-day ? 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition of Amos, p. 
172. (1904) 


4 

To his gay nothings, nothing was replied. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xv, st. 78. (1824) 

Airy nothings: to whisper airy nothings. Trivial 

or superficial remarks, empty compliments. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Airy. (1941) 


5 
He who has nothing in this world is nothing. 
(Chi non ha niente nel mondo non é niente. ) 
CuHares Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 200. (1856) An Italian proverb. The Ital- 
ians also say, “Chi non ha, non é,” for which 
the French is, “Qui n’a rien, n'est ren. 
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1 
Everything is emptiness, and emptiness is 
everything. 
S. G. Coampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 358 (1938) 
A Chinese proverb, used in exhorting men 
not to worry. 


2 
Perhaps this is much ado about nothing. (Haec 
fortasse κενόσπουδα sunt.) 

Cicero, Ad Aiticum. Bk. ix, epis. 1 (49 B.C.) 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
: SHAKESPEARE. Title of play. (1598) 


Much matter of a wooden platter. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, 133. (1639) Also 
Ray, 185; FULLER, No. 6159. Ray adds, 
“δεινὰ περὶ paxys” [Terrible talk about a 
lentil.] Mira de lente, A great stir about a 
thing of nothing. For Dispute aBouT AN 
ASS’S SHADOW, See under ASS. 

Make much of nought. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 314. (1639) 
You love to make much of naught (your self). 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
Come, come, Miss, make much of nought; good 
folks are scarce. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


4 
I hear nothings, I speak nothings, I take in- 
terest in nothing, and from nothing to noth- 
ing I travel gently down the dull way which 
leads to becoming nothing. 

MapaME pu DerFFanp, Letter. (c. 1750) As 
quoted by GAMALIEL Braprorp, Portraits of 
Women, p. 139. 

A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth. 
Tennyson, The Two Voices, 1. 331. (1842) 
Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep one from going nude. 
Ben Kino, The Pessimist. (1894) 


5 
Blessed be nothing. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Circles. 
(1841) Emerson calls this a proverb which 
“expresses the transcendentalism of common 
life.”’ 


6 
It’s nothing to Bacchus. (οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No. 57. 
(1523) The Latin is, “Nihil ad Bacchum.” 
Tertullian has, “Nihil enim ad Andromachen” 
(It’s nothing to Andromache). 
The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra, la, 
Have nothing to do with the case. 
W.S. Grrpert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 


7 
A worthless vessel does not get broken. 
(Malum vas non frangitur.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iv, ii, 99. (1523) 
They that have nothing need fear to lose nothing. 
Joun Crarke, Poroemiologia, Ὁ. 41. (1639) 
Naught is never in danger. 
Joun Crarxz, Paroemiologia, p. 126. (1639) 
Cited by Dykes, Fuller, Swift and others. 


NOTHING 


He that has Nothing is frightened at Nothing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2150. (1732) 
The French say, “Qui n’a ne peut” (He that 
has naught can do naught). 
To him who has nothing, nothing is frightening. 
(A quien no tiene nada, nada le espanta.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 264. 

He who has little, fears little. (Quien poco tiene, 
poco teme.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 282. A Spanish 
proverb. Another is, “El que no tiene, el rey 
lo hace libre” (He who has nothing, the king 
leaves in peace). 


8 
It began of nothing and in nothing it ends. 
(Et redit in nihilum quod fuit ante nihil.) 
CorneEvivs GALLus, Fragment. (c. 35 B.C.) 
Quoted by Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. 
That erst was no-thing, in-to nought it torneth. 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
798. (c. 1380) 


9 
This voyage . . . came to nothing. 

RICHARD GRAFTON, Chronicle of England, ii, 

233. (1568) 

Her promises came to nothing. 

KINGSMILL LONG, tr., Argenis, v, 10. (1625) 
All my schemes came to nothing. 

Danie DeroE, Robinson Crusoe, i, 203. (1719) 
It may all come to nothing. 

JANE Austen, Pride and Prejudice.Ch.5.(1796) 


10 
Nothing hath no savour. 

TnHoMAs Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch.8.(1546) 
Naught hath no savour. 

Tomas BECON, Godly Prayers, Ὁ. 365. (1559) 


11 
Where nothing is, a little thyng dooth ease 
Where al thyng is, nothyng can fully please. 
Jonn HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Where nothing is a little doth ease. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 335. (1605) 
Where nothing is, a little goes a great way. 
THOMAS D'UrrFeEy, The Comical History of Don 
Quixote. Pt. i, act ii, sc. 1. (1694) 


12 
Whereas nothing is, the kynge must lose his 
right. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. xii. (1562) 
Where nothing is to be had, the King looseth his 
right, they say. 

Unknown, The True Tragedie of Richard 11]. 

(1594) 
Where nought is, the king doth lose his due. 

Unknown, The London Prodigal. Act iii, sc. 3. 

(1605) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
Where nothing is the king loseth his right. And 
so must the subject but with this difference, that 
the king loseth his right in no other case. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 388.(1721) 
You know, where there is nothing, your own law 
allows that the king himself must lose his rights. 

, WALTER Scort, Rob Roy. Ch. 9. (1818) 


He that hath nought is nought set by. 
Ricuarp ΠῚ, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 132. 
(a. 1500) 


NOTHING 
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He that hath nought shall have nought. 
Unknown, Parlament of Byrdes, 1.221.(¢.1550) 
1 


Brynge somethynge to nothynge, as the vul- 
gare speache is, to brynge pynnock to pan- 
nock. 
Ricnarp Hutoet, Abcedarium Anglico Lati- 
num, sig. D3. (1552) 


As I have sought for nothing, so I have taken 
nothing. (Je n’ay rien cherché, et n’ay aussi 
rien prins. ) 

᾿ ΜΟΝΥΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 


No one is satisfied with nothing. (Nemini 
tamen nihil satis est.) : 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 76. (c. A.D. 60) 
He that hath nothing is not contented. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
4 
Here lies one who was nothing. (Ci-git qui 
ne fut rien.) 

ALEXIS PirRoN, Epitaph. (1773) Quoted ap- 

provingly by Vo tare, in La Vanité. 


Oh, the nothingness of one who loves noth- 
ing! (Certo is quidem nihilist. | qui nil amat.) 
Piautus, Persa, 1. 179. (c. 200 B.c.) 


A fine new nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 159. (1678) 
Sometimes extended to, “A nice new nothing 
to hang on my sleeve.” 

Fair fall nothing once by the year. It may some- 
times be better to have nothing than something. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 182. SomME- 
THING BETTER THAN NOTHING, See BREAD: 
HALF a Loar. 

Nichils in nine pokes, or nooks, i.e. nothing at 
all. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 188. (1670) 
Nichil or Nikil [nothing] is “4 word which 
the Sheriff answers” when there is nothing 
with which to pay debts. See MAnNLey, 
Cowell’s Interpreter. 

Nichills in nine holes. Nothing at all. Absolutely 
empty. 

J.C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 97. (1917) 


7 
What is most shameful for us to possess? 
Nothing! (Quid habere nobis turpe sit quaeris? 
Nihil.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 14. (c. 
64 A.D.) Quoting a Greek fragment. 
To say nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, 
and to have nothing. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 4, 
25. (1602) 
I ain’t never done nothin’ to nobody; 
I ain’t never got nothin’ from nobody; 
And until I get somethin’ from somebody, some- 
time, 
I don’t intend to do nothin’ for nobody, no time. 
Avex Rocers, Nobody. (1905) 
Wot’s the good of hanyfink? Why, nuffink ! 
ALBERT CHEVALIER, Cockney Com plaint.(191G) 


8 
Thou art an O without a figure. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 212. (1605) 
All the ciphers of arithmetic are no better than a 
single nothing. 
JoserH GLANVILLE, The Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing. Ch, 15. (1661) 
An old nought will never be ought. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6342. (1732) 


9 
Things which are above us are nothing to us. 
(Quae super nos nihil ad nos.) 

Puiiip StusBES, The Anatomie of Abuses, ii, 1. 
(1583) A variation of the Latin proverb, 
“Quae infra nos nihil ad nos” (Things which 
are below us are nothing to us). 


10 
Where nought is, there’s nothing to be got. 
Joun Tay tor, Works, Ὁ. 38. (1630) 
He who hath nothing, nothing can he pay. 
Poor Robin’s Almanack, Sept., 1675. 
If you put nothing into your purse, you can take 
nothing out. 
Tomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No.2781.(1732) 
Where nothing is, nothing can be had. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5653. 
Where nothing is, nothing can come on’t. 
HENRY Frerpinc, Don Quixote in England. Bk. 
i, ch. 3. (1734) 
To whom nothing is given of him nothing can be 
required. 
FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1742) 
When nothing’s in, nothing can come out. 
GEORGE Co1MAN THE Exper, The Man of 
Business: Epilogue. (1774) 


11 
I have everything. although I have nothing. 
(Omnia habeo neque quicquam habeo.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 243. (161 B.C.) 
As having nothing, and yet possessing all things. 
(ws μηδὲν ἔχοντες καὶ a eae κατέχοντες. 
New Testament: II Corinthians, vi, 10. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Tamquam nihil 
habentes, et omnia possidentes.” 


12 
I have nothing and I crave for nothing. (Nil 
quom est, | nil defit tamen.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 243. (161 B.C.) 
Nothing have. nothing crave. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6242. (1732) 


13 

This Proverbe experience long ago gave, that 

nothing who practiseth nothing shall have. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointe, of 

Good Husbandrie: Concerning Tillage 
(1573) NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE. 
see under VENTURE, 

As rod little mendeth where maners be spilt. 

so naught will be naught say and do what thou 

wilt. 

Pas Tusser, Huswifely Admonitions. 

ἢ 

Nothing exists. (Nihil esse.) 


ZENO OF Evea, Maxim. (c. 460 B.C.) See 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxviil, sec. 44 


NOVELTY 
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NOVEL, see Fiction 


NOVELTY 
See also Newness 


1 
Tis Novelty, that sets the People a gaping. 
; THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.5109.(1732) 


The novelty of noon is out of date By night. 
RoBEerT HILtveEr, Platitude. (1923) 


3 
Novelty is of all things the best loved. (Est 
quoque cunctarum novitas carissima rerum.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 4, 1. 51. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
It is the nature of man to yearn for novelty (Est 
natura hominum novitatis avida.) 
PLINY THE ELDER, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xii, 
sec. 5. (A.D. 77) 
Novelty always appears handsome. 
; H.G.Boun,Handbook οἱ βγουεγδ5,Ρ.465.(1855) 


I will capture your minds with sweet novelty. 
(Dulcique animos novitate tenebo. ) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1. 284. (a. 0. 7) 


5 
Well, aunt, anything for novelty. 
J. K. Pauupinc, The Bucktasls. Act i, se. 2. 
(1815) 


NOW 
See also Present 


6 

Now or never. (πότε δ᾽, ef μὴ νῦν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 402. (422 8,6.) 

Then or never. (Aut tunc aut nunquam.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. a.p. 60) 
“Now or never” is “Nunc aut sunquam.” 

Never er now? what sey ye, no? 

CuHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
277. (c. 1380) 

Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, iii, 1, 331. (1590) 

Now or never. 

Joun Day, Humour Out of Breath. Act iv. 
(1608) SreeLe, The Tatler. No. 38. (1709) 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 403. (1712) 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 6. (1847) etc. 

Better now than never. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 17 March, 1667. 
There’s no dallying with Now or Never. 
: Oswatp Dyxgs, English Proverbs,p.183.(1709) 


Nothing is there To come, and nothing Pest, 
But an Eternal Now does always last. 
ABRAHAM Cowtzy, Davideis. Bk. i, 1. 360. 
(1656) In a note to these lines Cowley points 
out that St. Thomas Aquinas called eternity 
“Nunc stans,” a standing now. 
The Bi will come when every change shall 


Nothing : shall be to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now shall ever last. 
Hucg Boyp, tr., The Triumph of Eternity, |. 
119. (c. 1780) 
Time is not here, nor days, nor monte, nor years, 
An everlasting Now of solitude! 
Rosgearr Sourney, Thalcba, i, xxviii. (1801) 


NUMBER 


One of our poets—which is it?—speaks of an 
everlasting now. 
Rosert SouTHeEy, The Doctor. Ch. 25. (1834) 
What alone is ours, the living Now. 
WorpswortH, Memorials of a Tour in Italy. 
No. 10. (1837) 
An everlasting Now reigns in nature, which hangs 
the same roses on our bushes which charmed the 
Roman and the Chaldean in their hanging gar- 
dens. 
R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Works 
and Days. (1870) 
In the fix’d Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now? 
Owen MEREDITH, The First Violets. (a. 1891) 


8 
To peise now with that beforn, 
The chaf is take for the corn. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 32. (1390) 
Now’s a time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, ii,2,152.(1608) 
Now is an atome, it will puzzle the skill of an 
angell to divide. 

THomas FULLER, Sermons, Ὁ. 29. (1655) 

9 
If not now, when? 
Rasst HILver, Mishnak: Pirké Aboth, i, 15. 
(c. 50 B.C.) 
10 
The tyme is tourned: then was then and now 
is now. 
Joun Strvype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, Ὁ. 431 
(1549) 
“Now” is the watchword of the wise. An expan- 
sion of the modern “Do it now.” 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 
Now is now; and then is then. 

James Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), 

(1631) 
Now’s now, but Yule’s in winter. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 268.(1721) 
Now, is the constant syllable ticking trom the 
clock of time. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of To- 

day. (1839) 
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NUMBER 
11 


In number as sand and dust. (ὅσα ψάμαθός τε 
Kows τε.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, f. 385. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The sand outran number. (ψάμμος ἀριθμὸν περι. 
πέφενγεν.) 

Pinpar, Olym pian Odes. Ode ii, 1.178.(476 ». Cc.) 
Numberless as the sand. (ψαμμοκοσιογάργαρα.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, 1. 3. (425 B.C.) 
Number the dust of Africa and the yglitterin:: 
stars. (Pulveris Africi | siderumque micantium | 
subducat numerum.) 

Se eTUaEUs, Odes. No. Ixi, 1, 202. (c. 57 3...) 


Sons of us will lose the number of our mess 
Marryvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 33. (1834) 
Losing the number of the mess is a phrase ἴοι 
dying suddenly, being killed or drowned. 
as ae The Sailor's Word-Book, 501 
1867) 


NUMBERS 


1 

Others too numerous to mention. (Ceteros 

quorum numerus iniri non potuit.) 

SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec. 11. 
(c. A.D. 55) 


Of small number, but their valor quick for 
war. (Exigui numero, sed bello vivida virtus ) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 754. (19 B.C.) 


3 
I’ve got your number now, Laura. 
Euceneé WALTER, The Easiest Way. Act ii. 
(1909) 
LuckK IN ODD NUMBERS, 566 LUCK: OMENS. 
NUMBER ONE, see under SELF. 


NUMBERS 
4 


These numbers will I tear and write in prose. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 57. 
(1595) 
Add to golden numbers golden numbers. 
DEKKER AND CHETTLE, Patient Grissil. Act. i, 
sc. 1. (1603) 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Mourning Bride. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1697) 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame. 
I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 
127. (1733) 
In numbers purely warm and sweetly strong. 
WILLIAM CoLiins, Ode to Simplicity, 1. 3. (a. 
1759) 


NURSE 
5 


Nurses put one bit in the child’s mouth and 
two in their own. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 39. (1639) 


6 
The nurse’s legends are for truths receiv’d. 
DrybDEN, The Cock and the Fox, 1. 335. (1700) 


7 
The Nurse is valued till the Child is done suck- 
ing. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4688.(1732) 


A nurse spoils a good huswife. 
James Howe .t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 
A nurse’s tongue is privileged to talk. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
9 
The nurse’s pangs are second to the mother's. 
(Secundus est a matre nutricis dolor. ) 
PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 658, (c. 43 
᾿ B.C.) 
1 


One vear a nurse, and seven years the worse. 
Because feeding well and doing little she be- 
comes liquorish and gets a habit of idleness. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 182. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 6377. (1732) 
One year a nurse, and seven years a daw [slut]. 
Because that year will give her a habit of idleness. 
James Ket y, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 270.(1721) 
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It will be noted that Kelly agrees with Ray 
as to the meaning of the proverb, but other 
authorities hold that it alludes to the arduous 
work of a nurse, which breaks her health. 


11 
To be nursed in cotton. To be brought up 
very tenderly. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 209. (1678) 


NUT 
12 


Give nuts to the slaves, boy; your time is 
past: you have played with nuts long enough. 
(Da nuces pueris, iners | concubine: satis diu | 
lusisti nucibus. ) 

CaTuLtus, Carmen Nupftialis, |. 127. Opes, No. 

Ixi, 1. 128. (c. 57 B.c.) To a bridegroom. 
To throw away your nuts. (Nuces relinquere.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 10. (c. A.p. 58) To 

throw away your rattles, to put away child- 
ish things. A proverb cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, 1, v, 35. It is said to have originated 
from the custom of the bridegroom scattering 
nuts as he led his bride to the temple, indicat- 
ing that he was giving up boyish sports, 
among which playing with nuts was popular. 
Those who did not do so were said to return 
to their playthings (Redire δά nuces). 
‘“‘Nuces” is sometimes translated “marbles.” 
The boy, sad to desert his nuts. (Tristis nucibus 
pucr relictis.) 

MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 84. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
I don’t want to lose my nuts. (Perdere nolo 
nuces.) 

MartTIiAL, Epigrams. Bk. xiv, epig. 1. 

O bridegroom, scatter nuts! (Sparge, marite, 
nuces.) 

Avsonius, Cento Nuptialis, vi, 73. (c. a. Ὁ. 370) 
Tis time that you these childish sports forsake, 
Hymen for you has other Nuts to crack. 

ABRAHAM Cow Ley, Of Plants. (1662) 

To leave boys-play, and fall to blow point. Relin- 
quere nuces. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

997. (1681) 
They, who are not, or but lately, past their nuts, 
cannot be supposed to have any extent of knowl. 
edge. 

WILLIAM WOLLASTON, The Religion of Nature 

Delineated, viii, 161. (1722) 


13 
They are needful mischiefs, And such are nuts 
to me. 
Joun FLetcuer, The Mad Lover. Act v, sc. 4 
(1617) A source of pleasure or delight. 
It was nuts to him to tell the guests. 
HEAD AND Kirkman, The English Rogue. Pt. iii, 
p. 102. (1671) 
This story would have been Nuts to Mother 
Midnight. 
ANDREW MarvELL, The Rehearsal Transposed, 
i, 56. (1672) 
Lord Keeper and Treasurer teased me for a week. 
It was nuts to them. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 8 Jan., 1711. 
It is ike Nuts to an Ape. 
THomas Futier, Gromologia. No.2970.(1732) 
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Mischief is said to be nuts to some folks. 
ABRAHAM TuCKER, The Light of Nature, ii, 484. 
(1768) 
His disgrace or ruin will be nuts to me. 
BENJAMIN H. ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gd Blas. Bk.vi,ch.1. 
(1809) 
This was nuts to us, for we liked to have a 
Spaniard wet with salt water. 
Ricuarp H. Dana, Two Years before the Mast. 
Ch. 25. (1840) 
To edge his way along... 
sympathy to keep its distance, was . 
to Scrooge. 
Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave i. (1843) 


warning all human 
. . ‘nuts’ 


1 
Fortified towns are hard nuts to crack; and 
your teeth have not been accustomed to it. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letters. Works. (1887), 
ii, 16. (1745) 
You will find Robert Morris a hard nut to crack. 
James Payn, The Mystery of Mirbridge. Ch. 
21. (1888) 


2 
Your Nut is ready crackt for you. 
THomMas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No.6058.(1732) 


3 
The blowen was nutts upon the Kiddey be- 
cause he is well hung. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Well-hung. (1785) Devoted 
to, fond of, or delighted with a person or 
thing. 

My aunt is awful nuts on Marcus Aurelius. 

WritiaM Brack, A Princess of Thule. Ch. 11. 
(1873) 

He wasn’t dead nuts on meeting with them. 

Sir Joun Astey, Fifty Years of My Life, i, 
152. (1894) 

We’re nuts on William just now. 

R. A. J. Wartinc, The Corpse with the Eerie 
Eye, p. 31. (1942) 


4 
Knak me that nut. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
How cracke you this nutte? 
WittiaM Butetn, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence, p. 62. (1564) 
Crack me that nut, quoth Bumsted. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 214. (1670) 
Crack me this nut, and do it handsomely. 
Walter Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 16. 
(1828) 
5 
You are ἃ swete nut, the deuill cracke you. 
Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. ΧΆ, (1583) 
You are a sweet nut, if you were well crack’d. 
James Κειιυ, Scottish Proverbs, p. 389. (1721) 
Futier, Gnomologia. No. $844. (1732) 


6 
He who wishes to get the kernel out of the 
nut, cracks the nut. (Qui e nuce nuculeum 
esse volt, frangit nucem.) 
Prautus, Curculio, 1, 55. (c. 200 s.c.) The 
English form is, “Nuts are given us, but we 
must crack them ourselves.” 


NUTSHELL 


7 
I live upon no deaf nuts, as we use to speak. 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, Letters, i, 331. (1637) 
Nuts without kernels. 
*Twould vex a man to the very guts, 
To sit seaven year cracking deaf nuts. 
GeorcE Stuart, A Joco-Serious Discourse, Ὁ. 
42. (1686) 
You are not fed on deaf nuts. Spoken to those 
who are plump and in good liking. 
JAMES KELLEY, Scottish Proverbs, p.395.(1721) 
He does not look as if he lived upon deaf nuts. 
J. C. Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary, Ὁ. 138. 
(1868) 


You're nuttier than a fruit cake. 

RicHarp SALE, Passing Strange, p. 174. (1942) 
“Off one’s nut,” not right in the head, queer, 
mildly insane. ‘There are men who go off 
their nuts by the time they’re worth a 
million.”—Myss Brappon, Strangers and Pil- 
grims. Vol. ii, Ch. 3. (1873) 


9 
Gilbert, the Filbert, 
The Colonel of the Knuts. 
anernee WIMPERIS, Gilbert the Filbert. 
Many nits [nuts] many pits [graves]. A com- 
mon saying . . . meaning that if hazel nuts, 
haws, hips, etc., are plentiful, many deaths 
will occur. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. i, vol. ii, p.510,(1850) 


is NUTSHELL 
The whole worlde is drawen in a mappe: 
Homers Iliades in a nutte shel. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse 
(Arber), p. 16. (1579) The allusion is tc the 
copy of the /liad mentioned by Pttny, 
Naturaks Historia, bk. vii, sec. 21, which was 
small enough to be enclosed in the shell of a 
nut. The Latin proverb is, “In nuce Ilias” 
(An Iliad in a nutshell). 

I have sometimes heard of an Iliad in a Nut-shell. 

Swirt, A Tale of a Tub. Ch. 8. (1704) 

It is an Iliad in a nut-shell, 

Pa τυ, Past and Present, p. 137. (1843) 

There, sir, is political economy in a nutshell. 
T. L. Peacock, Crochet Castle. Ch. 2. (1831) 

It all lies in a nutshell, my dear; in a nutshell. 
DICKENS, Oliver Twist. Ch. 18. (1838) 

ue simplest thing in the world. It lies in a nut- 

shell. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 29. (1840) 

The difference was said to lie in a nutshell. 

CuarLoTte M. Yonce, Cameos. Vol. i, ch. 21. 
(1852) 

That’s putting the matter in a nutshell. 

Tuomas Jos, Uncle Harry. Act ii. (1942) 


13 
I could be bounded in a nutshell. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet ii, 2, 260. (1600) 
The earth is but a nutshell. 
berries TRAHERNE, Christian Ethichs, p. 442. 
1 


O.K. 
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O.K. 


4 
The Democratic O.K. Club. 

Joun H. Low, Notice of Meeting, published in 
New York New Era, 23 March, 1840. First 
known appearance of “O.K.” in print. Low 
was sccretary of the club, and “O.K.” stood 
for Old Kinderhook, birthplace of Martin 
Van Buren, whom the club was supporting 
for a second term as President. See Saturday 
Review of Literature, 19 July, 1941. For 
many years it was believed that “O.K.” was 
used by Andrew Jackson in endorsing a bill 
of sale for a negro, entered in the archives of 
Sumner County, Tenn., 6 Oct., 1790, mean- 
ing “Oll korrect,” Jackson’s supposed way of 
spelling “All correct.”’ But in 1859, James 
Parton, who had evidently gone to the 
trouble of examining the entry, suggested 
that “O.K.” was a misreading of “O.R.,” 
order recorded. Recent investigation has 
shown him to be correct, and also that the 
letters were not written by Jackson, but by 
Daniel Smith, clerk of the court. See 
MENCKEN, The American Language: Supple- 
ment I, p. 269. The real derivation of the 
phrase in its present meaning, which dates 
back to 1840 (see below), is uncertain. The 
popular explanation is that it derives from 
Jackson’s “Oll korrect” (see The Atlas, 19 
Aug., 1840, p. 2: 4). Woodrow Wilson main- 
tained that it came from a Choctaw word, 
“Okeh,” meaning “It is so,” and wrote it in 
that form on papers which had his approval. 
He is supported by Byincton, Dictionary of 
the Choctaw Language, who lists ‘““Hoké” as 
“an affirmative participle.” It is now usu- 
ally written “Okay,” and is the one bit of 
American slang which has swept the world. 

The Locos translate O.K. olf Rorrect. 

Nattonal Intelligencer, 2 April, 1840, p. 1/2. 
O.K.—These initials, which are understood to 
mean All is correct—viz. “Oll Korrect.” 

New Orleans Picayune, 30 Sept., 1840., p. 2/4. 


OAK 


2 

No man at the firste stroke 

Ne may nat felle doun an oke. 
CHAucEeR (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 

3687. (c. 1365) 

Ookis grete be nat dounihewe First at a strok. 
LypaarteE, Fall of Princes. Bk. i, 1. 96. (ς. 1430) 

It is but a sympill oke 

That [is] cut down at the first stroke. 
Unknown, The Paston Letters, iii, 169. (1477) 

Hit is a febill tre that fallith at the first strok. 
Hiiits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 128. (a. 1530) 

Though a little man can fell a great oke, yet fals 

it not at the first blow. 

. Ranpie Corcrave, Dictionary: Arbre. (1611) 


An old oak is not felled at a blow. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iv, subs. 7. (1621) 
One stroke fells not an oak. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 183. (1640) 
An Oak is not felled at one Chop. 

THoMaS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 639. (1732) 
With one stroke one doesn’t fell an oak. (De un 
solo golpe ne se derriba un roble.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 250. (1856) 


3 
Reed that boweth doun for every blast 
Ful lightly, cesse wind, it wol aryse; 
But so nil not an ook whan it is cast. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, }. 
1387. (c. 1380) See also under BENDING. 
Like as in tempest great, where wind doth beare 
the stroke, 
Much safer stands the bowing reede then doth 
the stubborne oke. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: To Light a Candell before 
the Devill. (1577) 
Though I live obscure, yet I live clean and 
honest; and when as the lofty oke is blown 
down, the silly reed may stand. 
Rorert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 3. (1621) 
Oaks may fall, when Reeds stand the Storm. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No.3692.(1732) 


4 
The oak, when living, monarch of the wood: 
The cee oak, which, dead, commands the 
ood. 
CHURCHILL, Gotham. Bk. i, |. 303. (1764) 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
WILLiaM Cowper, The Task, i, 313. (1784) 
The majestic Oak, the Monarch of the forest. 
W. S. CoLeman, Woodlands, p. 5. (1859) 


5 
The stout oak needs many a stroke to conquer 
it. (τολλαῖσι πληγαῖς δρῦς cepa δαμάζεται.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia. Sec. vii, 77. (c. A. Ὁ. 125) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 94, with 
the Latin, “Multis ictibus deiicitur quercus.” 
Many strokes ouerthrow the tallest Oke. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 81. (1579) 
Many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down, and fell the hardest-timber’d oak. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111] Henry VI, ii, 1, 54. (1591) 
In time small wedges cleave the hardest oak. 
THomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act ii, sc. 
1. (1592) 
By many strokes the tallest okes are shaken. 
Joun Day, Travels of Three English Brothers, 
p. 69. (1607) 
Multis ictibus dedicitur quercus. Many strokes fell 
great oaks. Assiduity overcometh all difficulty. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 115, (1670) 
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Little strokes fell great oaks. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 
By little strokes Men fell great oaks. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
22. (1869) The French say, “Petit homme 
abat grand chéne,” the Dutch, “Kleine 
houwen vellen groote eiken.” 


Every oak must be an acorn. 

Epwarp FirzGErap, Polonius, p. 6. (1852) 
TALL OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW, see under 
SREATNESS: GREAT AND SMALL. 


To sport oak; to shut the outward door of a 
student’s room at college. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Oak. (1785) 

Whenever I “sported oak” there was positively 
‘no admittance.” 

F. E. Smeprey, Frank Fairiegk. Ch. 29. (1850) 
Mr. Verdant Green had, for the first time, sported 
his oak. 

CUTHBERT BEDE (Epwarp BraDLEy), The Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Verdant Green. Bk. i, ch. 8. 
(1853) 

A great ... outer door, my oak, which I sport 
when I go out or want to be quiet. 

Hucnes, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 1. (1861) 
Your oak was sported and you were not at home 
to anybody. 

WattTer Besant, The Demoniac, i, 18. (1890) 
HEARTS OF OAK, See under HEART. 


OAR 


3 
I will govern my own house without your 
putting in an oar. 
Crartes Correy, The Devil to Pay. Act i, sc. 
2. (1731) 
While I have such a friend to act for me, why 
should I put in my oar? 
RicHARD CUMBERLAND, in Letters of Eminent 
Literary Men, p. 412. (c. 1779) 
I... put in my oar whenever I thought I could 
say a good thing. 
MALkIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1809) 
Now, don’t put your oar in, young woman. 
WALTER Besant, Children of Gibeon. Bk. ii, ch. 
30. (1886) 
A pretty fool you were to put your oar in! 
, S. J. WeEyMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 35.(1922) 


They lay upon their oars for some time. 
Grorce Swetvocxz, A Voyage Round the 
World, p. 271. (1726) 
Many of them are unable to lie on their oars, 
waiting the decision of Congress. 
Rurvus Putnam, in Cutter, Life, i, 175. (1784) 
We shall be able . . . to rest on our oars. 
Lapy GRANVILLE, Letters, Oct., 1836. 


5 
In Cocke’s bote eche man had an ore. 
Unknown, Cocke Lorelles Bote (Percy Soc.), 
p. 11. (c. 1500) 
In eche mans bote would he haue an ore, 
But no woorde, to good purpose, lesse or more. 
Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, ii, 
480, (1543) 


OATH 


She must haue an ore in euery mans barge. 

JoHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

She must have a hand in every one’s affairs. 
{He} would nedes have an Ower in the Erle of 
Warwickes boate. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 279. (1548) 

To have an Oare stirring in every beautifull boate. 

GEoRcE ΡΕΤΤῚΙΕ, Petite Pallace; p. 38. (1576) 
The pope must have his ore in everie mans bote, 
his spoone in everie mans dish. 

Rapnatt HorinsHen, Chronicles, ii, 173.(1577) 
He loves to fish in troubled waters, have an oar 
in every mans boat. 

RICHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimsies, p. 89. (1631) 
Medlers . . . that will have an Oar in every boat. 

Str Rocer L’EstTrance, tr., The Visions of 

Villegas, p. 30. (1668) 
He has an oar in every man’s boat, and a finger 
in every pye. 

Peter Mottevx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 

22. (1712) 


OATH 
See also Curse, Swearing, Vow 


Oaths are not surety for a man, but the man 
for the oaths. (οὐκ ἀνδρὸς ὅρκοι πίστις, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅρκων ἀνήρ.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. No. 222, Smyth. (c. 
458 8.6.) Stopagus, Florilegium, iil, 27, 2. 


7 
William the kyng . . . suore a grete oath 
ROBERT MANNING OF BRUuUNNE, Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, p. 75. (c. 1330) 
He hath constrayned me... by a boke othe. 
(Par mon serment sur ung liure.) 
PatsGrave, La Langue Francoyse, 495. (1530) 
I'll take my corporal oath on it. 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1605) 
I’m ready to take my bible oath on’t. 
να Μ Hong, Every-Day Book,ii,204.(1771) 


8 
A liar is always prodigal with oaths. (Un 
menteur est toujours prodigue de serments.) 

CorNneEILLE, Le Menteur. Act iii, sc. 5. (1642) 
The more oath-taking, the more lying. 

5. T. Cotermce, Table Talk, 25 May, 1830. 
Oaths and lies are two brothers. (Der Meiner 
und der Liigner sind zwei Briider.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbs, p. 336. (1856) 


9 
By all the waves and all the race of fishes. 
(μά θ᾽ ἱερὰ κύματ' ἰχθύων τε πᾶν γένοΞ.) 
Euripipes, Cyclops, 1. 265. (c. 440 B.C.) 
By earth, by springs, by rivers, and by streams. 
(μὰ γῆν, μὰ κρῆνας, μὰ ποταμούς, μὰ νάματα.) 
DEMOSTHENES, his famous metrical oath. (c. 
340 B.c.) See Prutarcu, Lives: Demos- 
thenes. Sec. 9. 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. . . . Let 
ra tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
(Oblivioni detur dextera mea. Adhaereat lingua 
mea faucibus meis.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxvii, 5-6. (c. 350 
B.C.) A favorite form of oath with politicians. 
Daniel Webster used it in the supposed 
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speech of John Adams, which he delivered 
on the floor of the Senate in 1826, and James 
G. Blaine used it in a speech in the Senate, 
8 March, 1877, in referring to his defence of 
the Southern Unionists. See Congressional 
Record, 45th Congress, special sess., p. 21. 
Honest injun, I will. 
Mark Twain, IIuckleberry Finn. Ch. 8. (1884) 
Repeated in ch. 26 and elsewhere. 
I swore to myself that come hell or highwater, I 
would be there. 
A. Merritt, Creep, Shadow, p. 169. (1934) 
1 
Between lions and men there are no oaths of 
faith, (οὐκ ἔστι λέουσι καὶ ἀνδράσιν ὅρκια πιστά.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 261.. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Homer is coining a phrase which became a 
proverb, or perhaps repeating a proverb al- 
ready in common use, indicating that man 
and the lion are enemies, and that between 
enemies there can be no oaths or pledges. 


2 
What is an oath? A plaster for a debt. (Quid 
est ius iurandum? emplastrum aeris alieni.) 

LaBERIUS, Alexandrea. (c. 60 B.C.) 

False othes, which afterwards the windes, dis- 
perse amid the ayre. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 

p. 95. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 52. (1599) 

The strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, iv, 1, 52. (1611) 
Oathes are Crutches, vpon which Lyes .. . go, 
and neede no other pasport. ... Oathes are 
wounds that a man stabs into himself. 

THOMAS DEKKER, The Seuen Deadly Sinnes of 

London (Arber), ii, 21. (1606) 
Their oaths are like empty vessels under sail. 

GeEorGE HERBERT, The Church-Porck. St. 31. 

(1633) 
Oaths are but words, and words but wind. 

SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto ii, 1. 

107. (1664) The Danes say, “Eed og Aeg 
ere snart brudte” (Eggs and oaths are easily 
broken). 

Oaths are the children of fashion. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation: Intro. (1738) 
Oaths are the flash-notes of speech. 

D. C. Murray, Tales, p. 209. (1898) 

Oaths are the fossils of picty. 
GrorGe SANTAYANA, Interpretations of Poetry, 
p. 148. (c. 1935) 


My tongue has sworn, but my mind is un- 
sworn. (4 γλῶσσ᾽ dpwuox’, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος.) 
Evripwes, Hippolytus, |. 612. (ς. 428 Β. 6.) This 
famous line is parodied three times in Aris- 
TOPHANES (Thesmophoriazsusae, 275; Frogs, 
101, 1471). In the first, the sense is reversed, 

for when Euripides takes an oath, Mnesilo- 
chus says to him, “Remember it was your 
mind that swore, and not your tongue.” 
When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, 

his adversary quoted the line, implying that 
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— 


Euripides could not be believed even on 
oath. Aristotle tells the story of the lawsuit 
in his Rhetoric, iii, 15, 8. Quoted by Cicero, 
De Offictis, iii, 29, who gives the oft-quoted 
Latin, “Iuravi lingua, mentem iniuratam 
gero.” 

The Euripidean spirit: our tongue will be un- 

convinced, but not our mind. (9 μὲν yap γλῶττα 

ἀνέλεγκτος ἡμῖν ἔσται, ἡ δὲ φρὴν οὐκ ἀνέλεγκτος.) 
PLATO, Theaetetus. Sec. 1540). (c. 390 B.C.) 
An oath of the tongue. (ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὥμοσεν.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. v, No. 41. 
(1523) With the Latin, “Lingua iuravit.” 

I take the official oath today with no mental 

reservations. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

March, 1861. 


Inaugural Address, 4 


4 
Whether innocent or guilty, take no oath. 
Palestinian Talmud: Shebuoth, vi, 5. (c. 400) 
SIMEON ASHKENAZI (?), Yalkut Mishpatim, 


346. (c. 1250) 
5 


Write oaths on ashes. 
γράφειν.) 
PHILONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 1. (c. 450 B.C.) 


(ὅρκους els τέφραν 


6 
I know that he will rather believe me un- 
sworn than you upon oath. (Iniurato scio 
plus credet mihi quam iurato tibi.) 

Piautus, Amphitruo, |. 437. (c. 200 B. c.) 


7 

He who keeps his oath reaches any goal. (Qui 

lus ijurandum servat quovis pervenit. ) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 565. (c. 43 


B.C.) 
8 


It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, v, 1, 182. (1590) 

Perhaps thou wilt object my holy oath: 

To keep that oath were more impiety 

Than Jephthah’s, when he sacrificed his daughter. 
SHAKESPEARE, [II Henry VI, v, i, 89. (1591) 
What fool is not so wise 

To lose an oath, to win a paradise ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 72. 

Also Passtonate Pilgrim, |. 41. 

An oath that is not to be made, is not to be kept. 
HersertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1015. (1640) 

An unlawful oath is better broken than kept. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1670) 


OATS 
9 


Oats,—a grain which is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the people. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary of the English 
Language: Oats. (1755) To which Lord Eli- 
bank retorted “Very true, and where else 
will you find such horses and such men?” 
The motto I proposed for the [Edinburgh] Re- 
view was, ‘Tenui musam meditamur avena’ [We 
cultivate literature on a little oatmeal]; but this 
was too near the truth to be admitted, so we took 
our present grave motto from Publius (séc] Syrus, 
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of whom none of us, I am sure, had read a single 
line. 

Sypney SMITH. (1802) See Lapy Ho .tanp, 
Memoir, vol. i. The motto adopted was 
“TIudex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur” 
(The judge is condemned when a guilty 
person is acquitted), and is No. 288 of the 
Sententiae of Pusiitius Syrvus. 


1 
We both ‘feel our oats’ and our youth. 
Amos Lawrence, Extracts from Diary and 
Correspondence, p. 126. (1833) 
You feel your oats, too, as well as any one. 
T. C. Harrpurton, The Attaché. Ser. i, vol. ii, 
p. 157. (1843) 
My father installed me as clerk in this country 
store. Of course I felt my oats. 
P. T. BaARNUM, Struggles and Triumphs, p. 33. 
(1869) 
Rosy’s beginning to feel her oats. 
Norau Davis, The Northerner, p. 120. (1905) 


2 

Stastmus: When every one else has a whopping 
harvest, that farm yields three times less than 
you sow. 

Philto: Precisely the sort of place to sow wild 
oats, if they can be killed in the sowing. (Em 
istic oportet opseri mores malos, | si in op- 
serendo possint interfieri.) 

Prautus, Trinummus, |. 531. (c. 194 B.C.) 
That they may satisfy the foolish desires of cer- 
tain light brains and wild oats, which are alto- 
gether given to new fangleness. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works (PS.), p. 204 
(1542) The reference is to the folly of sow- 
ing wild oats instead of good grain. 

That wilfull and vnruly age, which lacketh rype- 
nes and discretion, and (as wee saye) hath not 
sowed all theyr wyeld Oates. 

Tuomas NEwroONn, tr., Touchstone of Complex- 
ions, ti, 99. (1565S) 

He hath not yet sowne all his wilde otes. 

Unknown, Misogonus. Act ii, se. 3. (1577) 

I find that all my wildest Oates are sowne. 

Tuomas Watson, The Passionate Centurie of 
Loue, 87. (1582) 

Youth ne’er aspires to vertues perfect growth, 
Till his wild oates be sowne. 

Tuomas Nasu, Works (Grosart), vi,152.( 1600) 
Will these wild oats never be sown? 

Tuomas Hey woop, The Wise-Woman of Hogs- 

don. Act ii, sc. 1. (1638) 
Happy is he, who hath sow’d his wild Oats be- 
times. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1789.(1732) 
The vices of youth are varnished over by the 
saying, that there must be time for “sowing of 
wild oats.” 

wire Cossett, Advice to Young Men. 

1 
Wild rye and wild wheat grow in some regions 
spontaneously, but wild oats are always sown. 

Georor D. Prentice, Prenticeana, p.148.( 1860) 
“A young fellow must sow his wild oats.” ... 
You can make nothing but a devil’s maxim of it. 


Tomas Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 


6. (1861) 


OBEDIENCE 


I’m seven-and-twenty; I’m an old woman; I’ve 
sown my wild oats now. 
A. W. Pinero, The Benefit of the Doubt. Act 
i. (1895) The French say, “Faire ses farces,” 
or “Jeter sa gourme.” 
I’m reaping my wild oats, no longer sowing. 
GELETT Burcess, Lament. (c. 1930) 


OBEDIENCE 
See also Command 


3 
We ought to obey God rather than men. 
(τειθαρχεῖν det θεῷ μᾶλλον ἢ ἀνθρώποις.) 
New Testament: Acts, v, 29. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Obedire oportet Deo magis, quam 
hominibus.” 


Obedience is the mother of Success, so runs 
the proverb. (πειθαρχία yap ἐστι τῆς εὐπραξίας | 
μήτηρ, ὧδ᾽ ἔχει λόγος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 224. (467 
B.C.) The proverbial form is εὐπραξίαν ἔφυσεν 
ἡ πειθαρχία (Obedience produces success) 
Obedience is the key to every door. 
: Macponaip, Marquis of Lossie. Ch. 53. (1877) 


Let men obey the laws, and women their 
husbands. 


NATHANIEL AMES, Almanac, 1734. 


Woe to him that claims obedience when it is 
not due; woe to him that refuses when it is! 
Car._yLe,Heroes and Hero Worship.Ch.6.(1840) 


7 
Those who know the least obey the best. 
GeorceE Farqunwar, The Recruiting Officer. Act 
iv. (1706) 


8 
Obedience is much more seen in little Things. 
than in great. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3693.(1732) 
ο 


He that obeyeth becometh one obeyed. 
KEGMENI, Instructions. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
10 


Heo mot nede beien, the mon the ibunden bith. 

{He must needs bow, the man that is bound. ] 
LayaMon, Brut, Ἰ. 1051. (1205) 

Who is bounden, he mot bowe. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 540. 
(c. 1390) 

Wo is hym that is bun, ffor he must abyde. 

Unknown, Towneley Plays, p. 118. (c. 1410) 

The bounde must euer obeye. 

UnKnown, The Boke of Mayd Emlyn, |. 286. 

(c. 1520) Hazxitt, Early Pop. Poetry, iv, 92. 
They that are bound must obaie. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 181. (1576) Cam- 
DEN, Remains, Ὁ. 313. (1605) Bronce, The 
Mad Couple. Act ii. (1653) Futter, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 4972. (1732) 


To obey well, is as great a thing as to governe. 
Sm THOMAS Oversury, Newes from the 
Church. (1613) 


OBLIVION 
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You cannot be a true man until you learn to obey. 
Rosert E. Lee, Address, to the students at 
Washington College, 1867. 


Even though a god, I have learnt to obey the 
times. (καιρῷ δουλεύειν καὶ θεὸς ὧν ἔμαθον.) 

PALLADAS, On a Statue of Heracles. (c. Α.Ὁ. 

425) See Greek Anthology. Bk. ix, epig. 441. 


I am your most obedient. (Tibi sum oboe- 
diens. ) 
Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 1129. (c. 200 B.C.) 


I'll be just what you want me to be. (Ut voles 
med esse ita ero.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 239. (c. 195 B.C.) 
I'll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, . . 
I'll be what you want me to be. 
Mary Evizaneto Brown, I'll Go Where You 
Want Me to Go. (c. 1892) The favorite hymn 
of William Jennings Bryan. 


Do as you're bidden and you'll never bear 
blame. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 101. (1678) 


5 

Stranger, bear this message to the Spartans, 
that we lie here obedient to their laws. (ὦ ξεῖν᾽, 
ἄγγειλον Λακεδαιμονίοις ὅτι τῇδε | κείμεθα, τοῖς 
κείνων ῥήμασι πειθόμενοι.) 

SIMONIDES, Epitaph, on the monument of the 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylae. (c. 480 
B.c.) See Greek Anthology. Bk. vii, epig. 
249. Ruskin called this epitaph, “Τῆς noblest 
group of words ever uttered by man.” 


Obedience is the courtesy due to kings. 
TENNYSON, Lancelot and Elaine, 1. 713.(1870) 


7 
He who is born to obey will obey even on a 
throne. (Celui qui serait né pour obéir, obéirait 
jusque sur le τόπο.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 182. (1746) 


8 
I do not like the mere servile merit of obedi- 
ence. 

WALPOLE, Letter to Hannak More, June, 1787. 


9 
Disobedience in the eyes of any one who has 
read history is man’s original virtue. 

Oscar WILpE, The Soul of Man Under Social- 

ism. (1891) 
Disobedience, the rarest and most courageous of 
virtues. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
Disobedience. The silver lining to the cloud of 
servitude. 

Amrose Brerce, Devil's Dictionary. (1906) 


OBLIVION 
10 


Buried in the poke of oblivion. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle: Preface. (a. 1548) 
The swallowing gulf Of . . . dark oblivion. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111, iii, 7, 129. (1592) 
The dust of old oblivion. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 4, 87. (1599) 


Blind oblivion swallow’d cities up. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 194. 
(1601) 
What’s past and what’s to come is strew’d with 
husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 5, 166. 
Let him pass into the garret of oblivion. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, French and Italian 


42 Journals, ii, 38. (1858) 


Unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev’d, 
Ages of hopeless end. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 185. (1667) 
Unwept, unhonour’d, uninterr’d he lies. 
Pope, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 484. (1720) 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. 
Pope, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. v, 1. 402. (1725) 
Into the grave, unpitied and unknown. 
James Beattie, The Minstrel. Bk. i, 1.9. (1771) 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 
Wa ter Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Canto vi, st. 1. (1805) 
Unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto vi, st. 179. (1812) 
Unwept, unshrouded, and unsepulchred. 
Rosert SOUTHEY, A Tale of Paraguay. Canto i, 
st. 11. (1825) 
We softly sink to dark oblivion’s shade, 
Unwept, unblest, unhonored, and unpaid. 


πὰ W. Hotmes, The Tail-Piece. (1830) 


The sweet physic of oblivion. (τὸ φάρμακον ἔνθα 
τὸ λάθους. 


Ὁ ἘΕΘΓΑΙΤυΣ, Idyls. No. xxiii, 1. 25. (c. 270 B.C.) 


Our name shall be forgotten in time, . and 
our life shall pass away as the trace of a 
cloud. (Nomen nostrum oblivionem accipiet 
per tempus. . . . Umbrae enim transitus est 
tempus nostrum. ) 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 4. (c. 100 
B.C.) 
The Sultan asked Solomon for a Signet motto, 
that should hold good for Adversity or Pros- 
perity. Solomon gave him, “This too shall pass 
away.” 
EDWARD FitzGERALD, Polonius: Solomon’s Seal. 
(1852) 
Solemn words, and these are they: 
Even this shall pass away.” 
THEODORE TiLton, The King’s Ring. (1867) 
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14 
Content thyself to be obscurely good. 
yore Apprson, Cato. Act iv, sc. 4. (1713) 


Who is Oweyshe in the market of the cotton- 
yarn? 

J. L. Burcxnmarnot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 641. 
(1817) Owey she, the pet name for a favorite. 
is lost in the crowd when she goes to the 
market to sell the cotton-yarn which she has 
spun at home. A person famous in his own 
neighborhood drops out of sight when he 
goes out into the world. 
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1 

I envy any man whose life has passed 

Free from danger, unknown and unrenowned. 
(ζηλῶ δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ὃς ἀκίνδινον 

βίον ἐξεπέρασ' ἀγνὼς ἀκλεής.) 

Evuripipes, [phigeneia αἱ Aulis, 1. 16. (c. 410 
Β. 5.) Agamemnon to his old servant, but he 
was, of course, just talking. Quoted by Piu- 
tarcH, Moraka, 471C. 

He has not lived amiss who from birth to death 
has passed unknown. (Nec vixit male, qui natus 
moriensque fefellit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvii, 1. 10. (20 
B.C.) In Eptstle xviii, 1. 103, Horace says 
that unruffled calm may be achieved by “ἃ 
secluded journey along the pathway of life 
unnoticed” (An secretum iter et fallentis 
semita vitae). 

Obscurity keeps men in peace, and a cottage be- 
stows untroubled age. (Servat placidos obscura 
quies | praebetque senes casa securos.) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. 1126. (c. A.D. 60) 

He is happiest of whom the world says least, good 
or bad. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams. 

; (1786) 

There is many a rich stone laid up in the 
bowels of the earth, many a fair pearl laid 
up in the bosom of the sea, that never was 
seen, nor never shall be. 

Bisuor ΙΌΞΕΡΗ Hatz, Contemplations: 
Veil of Moses. Bk. iv. (1612) 

Roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 

Pope, The Rape of the Lock, iv, 158. (1714) 

Full many flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-Yard, 1. 55. (1750) 


3 
The lothe stake standeth longe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 485. (c. 1594) 
An ill stake standeth longest. 
WiuuaM Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 313. (1605) 
The low stakes stand long. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4637.(1832) 


The 


Striving to be brief, I become obscure. (Bre- 
vis esse laboro, obscurus fio.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 25. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Wrapping truth in obscurity. (Obscuris vera in- 
volvens.) 

VERCIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 100, (19 B.c.) There 
is a Latin proverb, “Obscurum per obscur- 
ius” (Something obscure [explained] by 
something more obscure). 

Obscurity is the realm of error. (L’obscurité est 
le royaume de l’erreur.) 

aaa Réflexions. No. $. (1746) 


He who, conscious of his own light, is con- 
Doe i be obscure, shall be the whole world’s 


Lao-tszz, Tao-tek-king (The Way of Virtue). 


Ch. 28. (c. 550 8.c.) Giles, tr 


6 
He who hides his life well lives well. (Bene 
qui latuit bene vixit.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 25. (c. a. Ὁ. 10) 

Hide thy life. (Cache ta vie.) 

Monralcn_, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1580) Cited 
as one of the principal dogmas of Epicurus, 
forbidding his followers to meddle with pub- 
lic affairs, and encouraging them to despise 
glory. 

To be Anonymous is better than to be Alexander. 
Cowley said it engagingly, in his little essay on 
Obscurity: “Bene qui latuit, bene vixit: he lives 
well that has lain well hidden.” 

Louise ImMoceN GUuINEY, Patrins. (1897) 
Quoted also by Van Wycx Brooks, New 
England: Indian Summer, Ὁ. 482. The Ger- 
mans say, “Unter der Bank neidet man Nie- 
mand” (Under the bank you envy no man). 


7 

Ignoble nobodies. (Nescioques ignobiles. ) 
Pacuvius, Medus. Frag. 237. (c. 160 B.c.) 

If you know not me, you know no bodie. 
Tuomas Hey woop. Title of play. (1605) 

Not to know me argues your selves unknown. 
Mirton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 830. (1667) 


8 
Little people easily find safety in obscurity. 
(Minuta plebes facili praesidio Jatet.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 6. (c. 25 B.C.) 
If the bridge fall, it won’t crush the minnows. 
ArtHuR E. Moute, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary ,ii,327.(1872) 


9 

How often the highest talents are wrapped in 
obscurity. (Ut saepe summa ingenia in oc- 
culto latent.) 

PLautus, Captivi, 1. 165. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Full many a starving wight has died unknown; 
Full many a spirit fled that none bemoan. 

Sant, Gulistan, i, 16. (c. 1258) Eastwick, tr. 
Soine mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 

Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 

Church-yard, |. 57. (1750) 


10 

How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
noe Eloisa to Abelard, |. 207. (1717) 


rouly sit, richly warm. A mean condition is 
both more safe and more comfortable, than a 
high estate. 

ἘΣ Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) 


It is a true saying, better to liue in lowe degree 
then high disdaine. 

LeonarD Wricut,Display of Dutie, p.17.(1589) 
It is better for him to live in low content then in 
high infamy. 

Unknown, The Country-mans New Common- 

wealth, p. 25. (1647) 
Be obscure and innocent, rather than conspicuous 
and guilty. 

Ricuarp Steere, The Englishman. No, 10, p. 

69. (1713) 


OBSERVATION 
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OBSERVATION 


1 
The bearings of this observation lays in the 
application on it. 

Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 23. (1848) 


2 

Seeing many things, but thou observest not; 
opening the ears, but he heareth not. (Qui 
vides multa, nonne custodies? qui apertas 
habes aures, nonne audies? ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xiii, 20. (c. 725 B.c.) 
The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion. (οὐκ ἔρχεται ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ pera 
παρατηρήσεως.) 

New Testament: Luke, xvii, 20. (c. A.D. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “‘Non venit regnum Dei cum 
observatione.” 


He is the observed of all observers. (ὦπται 

καὶ πάντη πᾶς τις ἐπιστρέθεται.) 
Prato, Inscription for the Tomb of Alexis. (c. 
375 B.c.) See Epmonns, Elegy and lambus, 


p. 5. 
The observed of all observers. 
SHAKESPEARE, [amlet, iii, 1, 162. (1600) 


4 
Observation, not old age, brings wisdom. 
(Sensus, non aetas, invenit sapientiam. ) 
Pupniinius Syrus,Sententiae.No.649.(c.43 B.C.) 
Armado: How hast thou purchased this experi- 
ence? 
Moth: By my penny of observation. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iii, 1, 23. 
(1595) 


OBSTINACY 
See also Stubbornness 


5 
You take the bit in your teeth like a new- 
harnessed colt. (δακὼν δὲ στόμιον ws veotiyns. ) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, 1. 1009. (c. 
470 5. 0.) The phrase was probably already 
a proverb. 
To take the bit in one’s teeth. (Mordere frenum.) 
Cicrro, Ad Familiares, xi, xxiii, 2. (c. 50 B.C.) 
Attributed to Brutus. Cicero uses the proverb 
again in xi, xxiv, 1, and ERASMUS cites it, 
Adagra, i, iv, 14. 


6 
Obstinacy in a bad Cause is but constancy 
in a good. 

Sir THomMas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 

sec. 25. (1643) 

The obstinate Man does not hold Opinions, but 
they hold him. 

SAMUEL Butter, Remains, ii, 422. (a. 1680) 


7 
Α stiff-necked people. (Populus durae cer- 
vicis. ) 
Old Testament: Exodus, xxxiii, 3. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Also Deuteronomy, ix, 6, 13. 
She hath (they say) bene styffe necked cuermore. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 


8 
A Fool is better than an obstinate Man. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 101, (1732) 


9 
You have a stalk of carle hemp in you. Spoken 
to sturdy and stubborn boys. 

James KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 373. (1721) 
Carl-hemp is male hemp, i.e. strength of 
mind. 

Ye hae a streak o’ carl hemp in you. 
που, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 329. (1862) 


I see thee head stronge. 
Jonn Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 270. (1580) 


a headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
ile. 


SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iii, sc. 3. (1775) 


11 
Nothing shall alter my minde, neither penny 
nor Pater noster. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues 
(Arber), p. 243. (1580) 

Nor blows from pitchfork nor from ash 
Can make him change his ways. 
(Coups de fourche ni d’étriviéres 
Ne lui font changer de maniéres.) 

La Fontatne, Fables, Bk. ii, fab. 18. (1664) 
The motto of the family of Sir Walter Ralech 
was an old Latin phrase, ‘“Mallem mori quam 
mutare” (Rather die than change). 


and His England 


12 
I dare not say obstinate least you gentle- 
women shoulde take pepper in the nose, when 
I put but salt to your mouthes. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 375. (1580) 


13 
Obstinacy and heat of opinion are the surest 
proof of stupidity. Is there anything so as- 
sured, resolved, disdainful, contemplative. 
solemn, and serious, a8 an ass? (L’obstina- 
tion et ardeur d’opinion est la plus seure 
preuve de bestise: est il rien certain, resolu. 
desdaigneux. contemplatif, grave, scrieux, 
comme l’asne?) 
MonrtalIGneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1595) The 
modern French proverb is, “C’est une téte 
de mulet,” or “Etre tétu comme un mukt.” 


The he-mule, not the she-mule! 
14 


I am naturally as obstinate as a Pig. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 9. 
(1865) 

Obstinate as a mule, stubborn as a bull-dog. (Tétu 
comme une mule, tenace comme une pieuvre.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son Ile, 1.11. (1890) 
O’Rell uses the feminine. 

She’s as obstinate as a mule. 

Marcery ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, Ὁ. 16 
(1940) On p. 138, “Obstinate as a pig.” 
Nocato MarsH, Colour Scheme, p. 263. (1943) 

You can be as obstinate as a mule. 

H. G. Weis, You Can’t Be too Careful, p. 
263. (1942) 

STUBBORN AS A MULE, see under STUBBORNNESS. 


15 
Swine, women, and bees cannot be turned. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1678) 
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1 
Obstinate oxen waste their strength. (Niu 
yao sun li.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2671. (1875) 


2 
He that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar. 
WaLrerR Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 42. (1816) 
Of an obstinate person. 


3 

They will be neither to haud nor to bind now. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 15. (1824) 

The old lady was neither to hold nor bind. 


, D. Μ. Morr, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 22. (1824) 


He can never be good that is not obstinate. 
Tuomas WILson, Maxims of Piety, Ὁ. 126. (c. 
1570) 


OCCASION, see Opportunity 
OCCUPATION 
See also Business, Profession, Trade 


5 

Absence of occupation is not rest. 
Cowper, Retirement, }. 623. (1781) 

6 


“Let thine occupations be few,” saith the 
sage, “if thou wouldst lead a tranquil life.” 
(ὀλίγα πρῆσσε," φησίν, “el μέλλεις εὐθυμήσειν.᾽") 
Marcus AvRELIUS, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 
24. (c. A.D. 174) Referring to Democritus. 
See STOBAEUS, i, 100. 
If a man shall wish to live tranquilly let him not 
engage in many affairs. (Qui tranquille volet vi- 
vere, nec agat multa.) 
SENECA, De Tranquillitate. Ch. xiii, sec. 1. (c. 
A.D. 60) Quoting Democritus. 


Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 357. (1605) 


OCEAN, see Sea 
ODDS 


8 
The cheapest and by odds the most convenient 
mode. 

WASHINGTON IRVING, Writings, xiv, 234. (1809) 
By all odds . . . the most interesting. 

W. Ὁ. Howe ts, Venetian Life, Ὁ. 50. (1866) 
By all odds the best of our troops. 

G. W. Bacay, The Old Virginia Gentleman, p. 

152. (1883) 


9 
It makes no odds. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 13. (1844) 
There, it’s no odds. 
T. A. GutTmrle, The Tinted Venus. Ch. 8.(1885) 
What’s the odds? 
A BESANT, Children of Gibeon, i, ix. (1886) 


In euill there is ods. 
Thomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 55. (1633) 
CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 197. (1639) 
‘“‘There’s odds in Gossips,” says an old adage. 
Joun Wo cor, Works (1801), v, 44. (1797) 
There are odds in all things. 
Notes and Queries, iii, vi, 494. (1864) 
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11 
Implore, adore, thow indeflore, 
To mak our oddis evyne. 

WILLIAM Dunsar, Poems, Ixxxv, 56. (c. 1510) 
Death . . . makes these odds all even. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 41. 

(1604) 
Death .. . makes the odds all even. 
πεν M. Ῥμαξερ, Poems (1864), ii, 171. (a. 1839) 
Two is to meyney, the prouerbe douth tell. 
JouN PickERING, The Historye of Horestes, 1. 
78. (1567) 
Twoe to one is odds. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, i, t24. (1616) 
Three to one is odds. 

EpMuUND Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 220. (1654) 
Two to one be odds at football. 

Francx; Northern Memoirs, p. 80. (1658) 
Two to one is ods. Noli pugnare duobus | Nobody 
can fight two people], Catull. ἃ Ne Hercules 
quidem adversus duos [Not even Hercules against 
two]. It’s no uncomely thing to give place to mul- 
titude. . . . Hercules was too little for the Hydra 
and Cancer together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 151. (1670) 
{He] concluded that one at a time was sufficient, 
that two to one were odds. 

Frecpinc, Joseph Andrews. Bk. iii, ch.12.(1742) 
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13 
The Multitude of Offenders is their Protection. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4680.(1732) 


14 
The offender never pardons. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 563. (1640) 
Who offends, ne’er forgives. (Chi offende non 
perdona mai.) 

TorrIAno, Piazza Universale, ἢ. 176. (1666) 
Forgiveness to the injur’d does belong, 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 

Dryben, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. ii, act 

i, sc. 2. (1672) 
He that does you a very ill Turn, will never for- 
give you. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2085.(1732) 
He who is the Offender, is never the Forgiver. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2393. 

Since you wrong’d me, you never had a good 
Thought of me. 

Tuomas FuLtrer, Gnomologia. No. 4176. 
Offenders never pardon. 

Mrs. Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 45. (1876) 

See also under INJURY. 


15 
None is offended but by himself. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 658. 
(1640) From the Latin, “Nemo laeditur nisi 
a seipso” (No man is hurt but by himself). 


16 
Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself; . . . And 
he shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of 
stumbling and for a rock of offence to both 
the houses of Israel. (In lapidem autem of- 
fensionis, et in petram scandali.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, viii, 14. (c. 725 B.C.) 


OFFENCE 


A stumbling-stone and rock of offence. (τῷ λίθῳ 
τοῦ προσκόμματος.) 
New Testament: Romans, ix, 33. (c. A.D. 57) 
Also 1 Peter, ii, 8. 
The Scripture calleth Christ himselfe the stone 
of offence. 
Joun Davs, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, Ὁ. 31. 
(1560) 


1 

To spare the person, but to denounce the of- 

fence. (Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis.) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 33. (A.D. 93) 

In publick reproving of sinne, he [the faithful 

minister] ever whips the vice, and spares the 

person. 
THomas Furrer, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 9. 

(1642) 

She hugg’d the offender and forgave th’ offence. 
DryDEN, Cymon and Iphigenia, |. 367. (1700) 

How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense, 

And love th’ offender, yet detest th’ offence? 
Pops, Eloisa to Abelard, Ἰ. 191. (1717) 

He lashed the vice, but spared the name. 
Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift, 1. 523.(1731) 

I hate the sinner. But what a warming sin. 
OcpEN Nasu, Nevertheless. (1938) 


2 
What dire offence from am’rous causes springs. 
Pore, The Rape of the Lock. Canto i,1.1.(1712) 


3 
You may safely offend against him who of- 
fends first. (Impune pecces in eum qui peccat 
prior. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.281.(c.43 B.C.) 


4 
That is well spoken that is well taken. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 134. (1678) 
There were no ill Language, if it were not ill 
taken. 

Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4945. (1732) 
The best known form is, “No offence taken 
where none is meant.” 

Offence is usually taken where offence is meant. 

A. W. Warp, Life of Dickens. Ch. 3. (1882) 

5 
Let many causes of offence pass by us un- 
noticed. (Multae nos injuriae transeant.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, sec. 11. (c. A. pd. 55) 
Neither give offence to others, nor take offence 
from them. 

St. AMBROSE, Letter to St. Augustine. (c. A.D. 

390) See Taytor, Ductor Dubitantium, i,l. 5. 
A wise man avoideth offence, as sugar melteth in 
water. 

Sani, Pand Namah (Scroll of Wisdom). Sec. 
16. (c. 1260) Wollaston, tr. 

6 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 3, 36. (1600) 
Where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 218. (1600) 


7 
Heaven send thou hast not got the Hypps 
Swirt, Cassinus and Peter, 1. 35. (1731) 
No offence, I hope. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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8 
There are offences given; and offences taken, 
but not given. 


IzaAaK WALTON, The Compleat Angler: To the 
Reader. (1650) 


a 
He thereupon took pet, and so did die. 
Unxnown, New Help to Discourse, p. 252. 
(1669) 
But at his naming of the net, 
Venus had certainly took pet. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, Stories Moral and Comical, 
p. 57. (1709) 


OFFER 
10 


Fair offer no cause of feud. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 109. (1721) 
A fair offer, Jeanie, is nae cause of feud. 
κυ ν; Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 26. (1818) 


It is a common saying, To offer much to him 
that asketh but a little, is a kinde of deniall. 

Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 116. (1631) 
To proffer much is a kind of denyal. 


το ORRIANG, Piazza Universale, p. 176. (1666) 


Never refuse a good offer. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1670) 
I shall never refuse a fair offer. 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 21. (1824) 


OFFICE 
See also Place 


13 
Each office has its burden. (ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπαχθῆ.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus, 1. 49. (c. 470 B.C.) 


Office shows the man. (ἀρχὴ ἄνδρα δείκνυσιν.) 

Bias, Aphorism. (c. 700 B.c.) Quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. v, ch. 1, 
sec. 16, DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Pittacus, bk. i, 
sec. 77, attributes the saying to Pittacus. (c. 
675 Β. 6.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 76, 
with the Latin, “Magistratus virum indicat.” 
and the comment that it derives from the 
lines of Sophocles given below, but of course 
it is much older. 

It is no easy matter to discern 

The temper of a man, his mind and will, 
Till he be proved by exercise of power. 
(ἀμήχανον δὲ παντος ἀνδρὸς ἐκμαθεῖν 
ψυχὴν τε καὶ φρόνημα καὶ γνώμην, πρὶν ἂν 
ἀρχαῖς τε καὶ νόμοισιν ἐντριβὴς φανῇ.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 175. (ς. 441 B.C.) 
Not only does the office distinguish the man, but 
also the man the office. (οὐ μόνον ἀρχὴ ἄνδρα 
δείκνυσιν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀρχὴν ἀνήρ.) 

ἘΡΑΜΙΝΟΝΌΑΒ, when the Thebans thought to 
insult him by appointing him telmarch, or 
collector of garbage. (c. 375 3.c.) Plutarch 
tells the story, Moralia, 811B. 

Virtues are not honored by dignities, but dignities 
by virtue. (Non virtutibus ex dignitate sed ex 
virtute dignitatibus honor accedat.) 

Borruius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. ii, 
ch. 6. (aA.p 524) 
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The magistrate and the office discover the man. 

(Le magistrat et Poffice descouvre homme.) 
RasBerais, Pantagruel. (1533) 

THE PLACE SHOWS THE MAN, see under PLACE. 


1 
An honest official has no fat subordinates. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xli.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 
If you wish to eat the food of an official, you 
must be born with the teeth of an official. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 371. 


2 
If you are capable of displaying energy, hold 
office; if not, resign. 
Cuovu Jén, an ancient Chinese historiographer. 
Cited by ConrFuctus, Analects, xvi, i, 6. (c. 
500 B.C.) Giles, tr. 


3 

The administration of the government, like 
the office of a trustee, must be conducted for 
the benefit of those entrusted to one’s care, 
not of those to whom it is entrusted. (Ut enim 
tutela, sic procuratio rei publicae ad eorum 
utilitatem, qui commissi sunt, non ad eorum, 
quibus commissa est, gerenda est.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. 25, sec. 85. (c. 45 
B.C.) 

All political power is a trust. 

CHARLES JAMES Fox, Speech, 1788. 

The very essence of a free government consists 
in considering offices as public trusts, bestowed 
for the good of the country, and not for the 
benefit of an individual or a party. 

Joun Ὁ. Catuoun, Speech, 13 Feb., 1835. 
The phrase, “public office is a public trust,” has 
of late become common property. 

CHartes SumMNER, Speech, U.S. Senate, 31 
May, 1872. The phrase was adopted as the 
slogan for Grover Cleveland’s presidential 
campaign in 1884. 

Public officials are the trustees of the people. 

Grover CLEVELAND, Letter Accepting Nomina- 
tion for Mayor of Buffalo, 1881. 


4 
A most wretched custom is our electioneering 
and scrambling for office. (Misserima omnino 
est ambitio honorumque contentio. ) 
Cicero, De Officts. Bk. i, ch. 25, sec. 87. (c. 
45 B.C.) 
This office-seeking is a disease. It is even catching. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Interview, in 1885. See 
Nevins, Grover Cleveland, p. 235. 
The trouble is there are too many pigs for the 
teats. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, referring to the rush of 
would-be office-holders to Washington after 
his inauguration in 1861. 
He will remember me, because I was the person 
who did not ask for an office. 
Marx Twain, when sending greeting to ex- 
President Grant. (c. 1880) 
What are we here for, except the offices? 
Wesster Franacan, Remark, at the national 
Republican convention, in 1880. Flanagan 
headed the delegation from Texas. See Dict. 
Amer. Biog., vi, 453; also The Nation, 10 
June, 1880. 
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§ 
Offices are given, but not discretion. 
Joun Frortio, First Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Offices may well be given, but not discretion. 
Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 116. (1629) 


I shall never ask, never refuse, nor ever re- 
sign an office. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Autobiography. (1798) 

Few die and none resign. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to a Committee of 
Merchants of New Haven, 12 July, 1801. 
What Jefferson really wrote was, “If a due 
participation of office is a matter of right, 
how are vacancies to be obtained ? Those by 
death are few: by resignation, none.” 


Jack in an Office is a great Man. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No.3050.(1732) 
See under Jack. 


8 
They that buy an Office, must sell something. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.4975.(1732) 
The Germans say, “Aunt ohne Gold macht 
Diebe” (Unpaid offices make thieves). 


9 

Every time I bestow a vacant office I make 
a hundred discontented persons and one in- 
grate. (Toutes les fois que je donne une place 
vacante, je fais cent mécontents et un ingrat.) 

Louis XIV. (c. 1680) See VoLtaire, Siécle de 
Louis XIV. 

No man who ever held the office of President 
would congratulate a friend on obtaining it. He 
will make one man ungrateful, and a hundred 
his enemies, for every office he bestows. 

Joun Apams, Remark, in 1824, when his son, 
John Quincy Adams, was elected to the Pres- 
idency. (1824) See Quincy, Figures of the 
Past, p. 74 

Befriend: To make an ingrate. 
AmBrose Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


10 
In being out of office I am out of danger. 
PuHitip MAssINcerR, A New Way to Pay Old 


; Debts. Act ii, sc. 1. (1633) 
1 


The insolence of office. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 73. (1600) 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? 
... And the creature run from the cur? There 
thou might’st behold the great image of au- 
thority: a dog’s obeyed in office. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 159. (1605) 


I would I could do a good office between you. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
1,102 (1601) 
He suspects Father Talbot hath donne him some 
ill office. 
515 MARMADUKE LancopaALe, in Nicholas Papers, 
ili, 128. (1655) 


1 
It is a life that I have desired: I will thrive. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
3, 22. (1601) Drawer of liquor at an inn. 
He hath a good office, he must needs thrive. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 263. (1678) 
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1 
Speake to them; of mine office he shall haue 
a cast. 
Nicotas UDALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act i, 
"se. 4. (a. 1553) 
Boreas with his swelling cheekes shewed a caste 
of his office. 
GRANGE, Golden A phroditis, sig. N1. (1577) 
The Devil gives him a cast of his Office. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 79. (1666) 
A cast of your office, or a touch of your employ- 
ment. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. H8. (1690) 


a 


OIL 
2 


Pour vinegar and oil into the same cruse and 
thou wilt say that, as foes, they keep asunder. 
(dios τ' ἄλειφά τ' éyxdas ταὐτῷ κύτει | διχοστα- 
τοῦντ᾽ dv, οὐ φίλω, προσεννέποις.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 322. (458 B.C.) 


3 
Hie wasted both toil and oil. (Et operam et 
oleum perdidisse. ) 

Cicero, Ad familiares. Bk. vii, epis. i, sec. 3. 
(55 B.c.) Cicero is speaking of Pompey and 
of gladiators, and the wasted oi] was not 
only midnight oil, but the rubbing oj] used in 
the training schools. 

Thei were like to lese bothe worke and oyle. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, sig. 35b. (a. 1548) 

None ... shall thinke his oyle ἃ labour lost. 

THomMas ΝΈΨΤΟΝ, tr., Touchstone of Com- 


plexions: Epistle. (1576) 
4 


He that measureth oi) besmears his fingers. 

(Qui mesure Ihuile il s’en oingt les mains.) 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Hutle. (1611) 

He that measureth oil shall anoint his fingers 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1670) 


5 

Worth our Braines. and Midnight Oyle. 
GEORGE DANIEL, Trinarchodia, p. 16. (1650) 

Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 

Q’er books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Joun Gay, Fables: Intro., 1. 16. (1727) 

I trimm’d my lamp, consum’d the midnight oil. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Elegies. Eleg. xi, st. 7. 

(1758) 


6 

Oyle, yron, and Salt, be royall marchandise. 

(Oglio, ferro, e sale, mercantia regale.) 
JOHN Frortio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 33. (1578) 


7 
I forget the punishment for compassing the 
death of the Heir Apparent. . . . Something 
lingering, with boiling oil in it I fancy. 
W.S. GirBert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 
Something lingering, with boiling oil in it. 
J. J. Connincton, The Four Defences, p. 216. 
(1940) 
A turn or two of the thumbscrew and a spot of 
boiling oil to top off with. 
R. A. J. WALLING, The Corpse with the Eerie 
Eye, p. 188. (1942) 
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8 

Now throw in your verses, that is, throw oil 
on the fire. (Adde poemata nunc, hoc est. 
oleum adde camino.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. iii, 1, 321. (30 B.C.) 
A play upon the midnight oil which was con- 
sumed while the verses were being written. 

For wyn and youthe doon Venus encrece, 
As men in fyr wol casten oile or grece. 

Cnaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Phisiciens 
Tale, 1. 60. (1386) 

You quench fire with oil. (Oleo incendium res- 
tinguere.) 

ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No.10.(1523) 
There were also certaine other malicious and 
busye persones who added Oyle ...to the 
Furnace. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, 820. (a. 1548) 

And, after the proverb, we put oil to the fire. 

THomas INGCELAND, The Disobedient Child. (c. 
1550) See Hazurtt, Old English Plays, ii. 
280. 

As the common saying is, powred oyle vpon the 
fyre. 

Joun Daus, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, Ὁ. 
229. (1560) 

Have oyle to coale their furious flames. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 240. (1576) 
To my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 

SHAKESPEARE, // Henry VI, v, 2, 55. (1590) 
Oil and fire, too strong for reason’s force. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v. 3, 7. 
(1602) 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 82. (1605) 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cortolanus, iii, 1, 196. (1607) 
That were to blow at fire in hope to quench it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 4, 4. (1609) 

To cast oil in the fire is not the way to quench it. 

JouHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 167. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 126, and FULLER, No. 5142 

Serving only like oil to the flame. 

WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 4. (1822) 

A dear method of quenching fire by pouring οἱ 
on it. 

CARLYLE, The Early Kings of Norway. (1875) 
ΤΟ ADD FUEL TO THE FIRE, see under FIRE. 


9 
You carry oil in your ear. (Ferre oleum in 
auricula. ) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, No. 77. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 63. You 
incline your ear to great men as though you 


carried oil in it. 
10 


All seas are made smooth by oil. (Omne oleo 
tranquillari. ) 
Puuny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. ii, ch. 107, sec. 
234. (c. A.D. 77) 
Why does pouring oil on the sea make it still and 
calm? Is it because the winds, slipping over the 
smooth oil, have no force, nor cause any waves? 
PrutarcH, Moralia: Quaestiones Naturales 
Sec. 12. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) 
Remember to throw into the sea the oil which ! 
give to you, when straightway the winds will 
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OMEN 


abate, and a calm and smiling sea will accompany 
you throughout your voyage. 

VENERABLE ΒΕΡΕ, Ecclesiastical History. Bk. iii, 

ch. 15. Hence the expression, “To throw oil 

on troubled waters,” i.e. to smooth matters 


over. 
D'Israeli poured oi] and calmed the waters. 
W. B. Banrine, in Croker Papers, iii, xxv, 103. 
(1847) 
Campion . 
waters. 
KrincsLey, Westward Ho! Ch. 4. (1855) 
His wife . . . would throw oil on the waters. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, Bk. iii, ch. 12. 
(1864) 
Mrs. Grantly .. . strove to change the subject, 
and threw oil upon the waters. 
ANTHONY TrOLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Bk. ii, ch. 13. (1867) 
Striving to oil the troubled waters. 
O. Henry, The Friendly Call. (1910) 
He makes helpless and pathetic attempts at pour- 
ing oil on al] the troubled waters. 
ANTHONY Boucuer, The Case of the Seven 
Sneezes, p. 105. (1942) 


1 
God hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness. (Unxit te Deus tuus oleo laetitiae. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xlv, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Enoynt with oy! of charite. 
RicuarpD Rote oF Hampote, Psalter, cxxvii. 
(a. 1430) 
The sweet oyle of remembraunce. 
Sm Tuomas Exryot, The Gouvernour, Bk. iii, 
ch. 25. (1531) 
A little oyle of favour will scoure thee agen. 
James ΘΗΙΒΙΕΥ, The Martial Soldier Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1638) 
He had so furbished the sword of Justice with the 
Oyle of Mercy. 
Joun Trapp, Commentary on Job, xxix, 25. 
(1657) 
His wants are supplied by the oil of his tongue. 
Wituiam Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. ii, col. 
835. (1781) 


. . trying to pour oi] on the troubled 


2 
His verses smelled more of wine than oil. 
(Ses carmes sentoyent plus le vin que l’huile. ) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua: Prologe de l’Auteur. 
(1534) 
1 will glory as much when it is said of me that I 
have spent more on wine than oil, as did 
Demosthenes, when it was told him that his ex- 
pense on oil was greater than on wine. (Et 
prendray autant ἃ gloire qu’on die de moy, que 
plus en vin aye despendu que en huyle, que fist 
Demosthenes, quand de luy on disoit, que plus en 
huyle que en vin despendoit.) 
RaBELais, Gargantua: Prologe de PAuteur. 
To SMELL OF THE OIL, see under LAMP. 


3 
When the oil is exhausted the lamp goes out 
(Yu kan téng hsi.) 
Wu.z1aMm Scarsorovucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
928. (1875) 
Without oil a lamp can give no light. 
Scarponoucs, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2579. 


. hilde up the kynges 


4 
A greet deal of hem . . 
oyl. 

Joun ΚΕ TrEvisa, tr., Polychronicon, iii, 447. 
(1387) To hold up oil: to use flattering 
speech. 

Prophetes false manye mo To bere up oil. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, iii, 172. (1390) 


OMEN 
See also Superstition 


5 
You call an ass ἃ bird. (ὄνον ὄρνιν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, \. 721. (414 B.C.) 
ErASMUS, Adagia, iii, vii, 23, gives the Latin 
as “Asinus avis.” Aristophanes is ridiculing 
the diviners, who call everything—a sneeze, a 
rumor, a servant—a bird, that is, an omen. 


Certain signs precede certain events, and these 
are given sometimes by entrails and by birds, 
sometimes by lightnings, by stars, and by 
dreams. (Certis rebus certa signa praecur- 
rerent. ) 

Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. i, ch. 52. (44 B.C.) 
Claudius has “In coelo nunquam spectatam 
impune cometam” (A comet is never seen in 
heaven without implying disaster). 

There is something in omens. (Omina_ sunt 

aliquid.) 

Ovin, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 12, 1. 3. (c. 13 B.C.) 
The proverbial phrase is, “Absit omen” 
(May the omen be averted). 

Nay I have had some Omens: 1 got out of 

Bed backwards too this Morning, ... then I 

stumbled coming down Stairs, and met a Weasel; 

bad Omens those. 

Concreve, Love for Love. Act ti, sc. 2. (1695) 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across, 

On Friday too! the day I dread! 

Joun Gay, Fables: The Farmer's Wife and the 
Raven. Ser. i, fab. 37. (1727) 


You rose on your right s: de. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Thou rose not on thy right side. 

Joun Str (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle 

Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1565) 

We rose on the wrong side. 
BEN Jonson, A Tale of a Tub, Act iv, se. 3. 

(1633) 

You rose o’ the wrong side today it seemes. 
Brome, The Court Beggar. Act ii. (1653) 
Certain I rise with the right end upward today, 
I have had such good luck! 

Joun Wirson, The Projectors. Act i. (1665) 
Sure I rose the wrong way today. I have such 
damned il] fuck. 

ΑΡΗΒΑ Bean, Town-Fop. Act v, sc. 1. (1676) 
Thou art angry this morning. . . hast risen 
from thy wrong side, I think. 

Watter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 20. (1824) 
Thou’s gitten out at wrang side o’ the bed, i.e. 
thou art peevish and ill-tempered. 

ΑΜ Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 29. (1828) 


ONCE 


1 

Do not be a bird of ill-omen in my halls. (μηδέ 

μοι αυτὴ | ὄρνις ἐνὶ μεγάροισι κακὸς πέλεν.) 

_ Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 218. (c. 850 8.C.) 
See under RAavEN. 


2 
Under evil omens. (Mala avi.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, Ode 15, 1. 5. (23 B.C.) 
“With good omens; with bad omens” (Bonis 
avibus; malis avibus), were proverbs, which 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, i, 75, noted. Literally the 
phrase means “With good birds, with bad 
birds,” because the Romans took many 
omens or auguries from birds. 

Among the Romans, not a bird 
Without a prophecy, was heard; 
Fortunes of empires often hung 
On the magician magpie’s tongue, 
And every crow was to the state 
A sure interpreter of fate. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. i, 1. 73. 
(1761) 


The twitching of my eyebrow tells me. (Ita 
supercilium salit.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 107. (c. 195 B.C.) 
4 


Who luik to freits [omens], my master deir, 
Freits will ay follow them. 

UNnKNown, Adam οὐ Gordon. (c. 1700) See 

PINKERTON, Select Scottish Ballads, i, 49. 

He that follows freets, freets will follow him. He 
that notices superstitious observations (such as 
spilling of salt) it will fall to him accordingly. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 128.(1721) 
Freits follow those who look to them. 

Munco Parg, in Lockwart, Scott. Ch. 13. 


ONCE 


5 
Once is enough. (Semel satis est.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum Bk. xiii, epis. 52. (45 B.c.) 
Once: Enough 

AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


The finished man of the world must eat of 
every apple once. 
R. W. Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Culture 
(1860) Compare “Try anything once.” 
l am willing to taste any drink once. 
; JaMeEs Brancn CABELL, Jurgen. Ch. 1. (1919) 


Once Aboard the Lugger. 

A. S. M. Hutcninson. Title of novel. (1908) 
“This book,” the author explained, “has its 
title from that dashing sentiment, ‘Once 
aboard the lugger and the girl is mine.’ ” 

“Once aboard the lugger,” or once alone in the 
drawing-room. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p. 48. (1940) 

8 


Once out and always out. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. $7. (1678) 
Once, and use it not. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 263. 
9 


Never but once at a wedding. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 263. (1678) 
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Once at a coronation. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 263. 

Never.: Did you ever see the like? 

Miss: Never, but once at a wedding. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


10 
I the forsake and from the go, 
For onys, evyr, and ay. 
Unxnown, Coventry Mysteries, xii, 118. (c. 
1450) 
We oughte to ask it of hym ones for all. 
WILLIAM CAxTONn, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, xix, 403. (c. 1489) 
Ones for alwayes I defende thee. 
BERNERS, tr., Froissart, Bk. ii, ch. 36. (1525) 
Once for altogether. 
UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, fo. 275b. 
(1542) 
[They] have cleared the question once for ever. 
Ear ΟΕ ΜΟΝΜΟΥΤΗ͂, tr., Advertisements from 
Parnassus, p. 100. (1656) 


ONE 
11 


To make one out of many. (Ex pluribus 
unum facere. ) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. iv, ch. 8, last 
words. (A.D. 397) “E pluribus unum” (From 
many one) is the motto of the United States. 

_ adopted 1777. 
By one consider all. (Ex uno omnia specta. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No.78.(1508) 
TAVERNER, tr., fo. 12. (1550) Taverner adds 
“That is to say, of the profe of one thynge. 
conjecture the reste. Of a pece of mennes 
procedynges, gesse the resydue.” Erasmus 
gives the Greek as ἐξ ἑνὸς τὰ πάνθ᾽ ὅρα. 

1 
One in heart as we are one in name. (ἶσον θυμὸν 
ἔχοντες ὁμώνυμοι.) 

Homer, /iiad. Bk. xvii, 1. 720. (c. 850 B.C.) 
One for all, or all for one we gage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 144. (1594) 
All for one, one for all. (Tous pour un, un pour 
tous.) 

ALEXANDRE Dumas, Les Trois Mousquetaires 
Ch. 9. Dictated by D’Artagnan and repeated 
by his three friends. 

All for Each, and each for All. 

EpMUND VANCE Cook, Each for All. (1917) 
Remember the motto of the Three Musketeers 

Mary LasswELL, Suds in Your Eye, p. 120 
(1942) 

14 
One is more than a multitude. 
co Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act v. (1601) 


One no number is. 
MarLowE, Hero and Leander. Sest. v. (1598) 
Number can ne’re consist of less than two. 
eat Bratuwalt, Natures Embassie, p.268 
1621 
One body is no body. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 44. (1639) 
One and none is all one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 
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©ne’s as good as none. 

Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 953.(1681) 
One is none, two is some, three is a sort, four is 
a mort. 

Epwarp Moor, Suffolk Words, Ὁ. 236. (1823) 
ONE MAN, NO MAN, See under MAN. 

: 


Tis very careful of number one, and looks no 
further. 

THOMAS Pitt, in HepGcEs, Diary, iii, 99. (1704) 

Number one, one’s self, one’s own interests. 
We always take care of number one. 
Marryvat, Frank Mildmay. Ch. 19. (1829) 
He had an eye awake to number one. 

Joun Gatt, Lawrie Todd. BX. iii, ch. 9. (1830) 
¥ do not see my way clearly, beyond humbly try- 
ine to reform Number one. 

CHARLES Darwin, Life and Letters, i, 369. 

(1849) 
Almost every person . 
Number One. 

THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 56. (1850) 
Number 1 is the first house in the row. 

HeNperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 151. (1869) 


. is occupied about 


2 
One, two, three four, are just half a score. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 86. (1678) 
One’s too few, three too many. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 342. 


3 

We are one people and will act as one. (Wir 

sind ein Volk, und einig wollen wir handeln.) 
Scoitrer, Wilkelm Tell. Act ii, sc. 2, 1. 258. 


ONION 


4 
He certainly knew his onions. 
GEORGETTE HEveER, No Wind of Blame, Ὁ. 245. 
(1939) 
They flock to him because he knows his onions. 
Erne. L. Wuits, The Man Who Was Not 
There, p. 79. (1943) 


It may serve with an onion. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1659) 
It will do with an onion 

Joun Ray, Enghish Proverbs, Ὁ. 214. (1670) 


8 
Whenever you have eaten the strong-smelling 
shoots of Tarentine leeks. give kisses with 
shut mouth. (Fila Tarentmi graviter redolentia 
porri | edisti quotiens, oscula clusa dato.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xiii, epig. 18. (a. Ὁ. 93) 
Well loved he garleek, oynons, and eek Jekes. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 634 
(c. 1386) 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 
Sypnzey SMITH. (a. 1845) See Lavy HoLvanp, 
Memoir. 


The [Egyptian ] priests ist themselves clear 
of the onion, because it is the only plant that 
thrives in the waning of the moon. It is 
suitable neither for fasting nor festival, he- 


cause in the one case it causes thirst, and in 
the other tears for those who partake of it. 
Piutarcu, Moralia: Isis and Osiris. Sec. 353F. 
(ες. ᾿ Ὁ. 95) See also Autus GeEtrius. Bk. xx, 
ch. 
An onion wil do well for such a shift [to produce 
tears]. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew: 
Induction, i, 126. (1594) See under TEars: 
CROCODILE TEARS. 


If thou hast not a capon, feed on an onion. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1678) 


OPINION 


9 
My sister gives it as a horseback opinion. 
Anpy ApbaMs, Log of a Cowboy, Ὁ. 72. (1903) 


10 
First learn, then form opinions. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, 
450) Also Berachoth, fo. 63b. 
Winnowed opinions. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, 


fo. 63a. (c. 


v, 2, 201. (1600) 


11 
You all spit the same spittle. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 99b. (c. 
450) Also Niddak, fo. 42a. You all have the 
same opinions. 

He adopts the opinion of others like a monk in 
the Sorbonne. (I] opine du bonnet comme un 
moine en Sorbonne.) 

BLAISE PASCAL, Lettres Provinciales. No. 2 
(1656) 

Opinion! which on crutches walks, 
And sounds the words another talks. 
Davin Lioyn, The Poet, |. 55. (c. 1792) 


12 
An illogical opinion only requires rope enough 
to hang itself. 
AUGUSTINE Birretr. Obtter Dicta: The Via 
Media. (1884) 


13 

No well-informed person has declared a change 
of opinion to be inconstancy. (Nemo doctus 
unquam mutationem consili? inconstantiam 
dixit esse.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xvi, epis. 7. (44 B.c.) 
Reminiscent of the Latin proverb, “Pru- 
dentis est mutate consilium” (It is natural 
for a wise man to change his opinion). 

The man who never alters his opinion is like 
standing water, and breeds reptiles of the mind. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 

Those who never retract their opinions love 
themselves more than they love truth. (Ceux qui 
ne se rétractent jamais s’aiment plus que la 
vérité. ) 

Joszrn Jousert, Pensées. No. 161. (1810) 

The deep slumber of a decided opinion. 

ον Mrz, On Liberty. (1859) Quoting from 

Thoughts for the Cloister and the Crowd, 


p. 21. 
The foolish and dead alone never change their 

opinion. 
LoweEtL, My Study Windows: Lincoln. (1871) 
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Loyalty to petrified opinion never yet broke a 
chain or freed a human soul. 
Mark Twatn. Inscribed beneath his bust in the 
Hall of Fame. (a. 1910) 
-Ah, snug lie those who slumber 
Beneath Conviction’s roof. 
Puyctus McGiniey, Lament for a Wavering 
Viewpoint. (1940) 
Convictions are opinions which circumstances 
have temporarily backed. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
143. (1940) 


1 
Opinion says hot and cold, but the reality 
is atoms and empty space. (γόμῳ ψυχρόν. vou 
θερμόν, ἐτεῇ δὲ ἄτομα καὶ xevédy.) 

Democritus, Apothegm. (c. 400 8...) See 
Drocenes Lagrtius, Pyrrho. Bk. ix, sec. 72. 
Democritus was declared a sceptic because of 
this apothegm 


2 
The opinion of one man is not as yood as that 
of a thousand. 

DOooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 682. (1872) 
3 


Every opinion reacts on him who utters it. 
Emerson, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 


4 

If all men judged alike of honor and of wis- 
dom, there would be no differences of opinion 
among them. (εἰ πᾶσι ταὐτὸ καλὸν ἔφυ σοφόν θ᾽ 
ἅμα, οὐκ hy ἅν ἀμφίλεκτος ἀνθρώποις Epis.) 

EURIPIDES, Phoenician Maidens, |. 499. (c. 420 

B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 7. 
A difference of opinion, though in the merest 
trifles, alienates little minds 

Lorp CHESTERFIEID, Letters, 15 Jan., 1753. 
The only sin which we never forgive in each other 
is difference of opinion. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Clubs. (1870) 
When opinions agree, the most distant unite in 
friendship; when they disagrec, the nearest rela- 
tions will be enemies. 

Doo.ittie, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 283. (1872) 
It were not best that we should all think alike; 
it is difference of opinion that makes horse-races. 

Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. (1893) 
I see we have a difference of opinion. That’s what 
makes a horse-race. 

FrANK Gruber, The Navy Colt, p. 23. (1941) 
We have a difference of opinion, it seems. That’s 
what makes a lawsuit. 

Frank Gruser, The Gift Horse, p. 77. (1942) 
Differences of opinion make horse races and law- 
suits. 

E. S. Garpner, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 

guito, p. 157. (1943) 


Our own Opinion ts never wrong. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3824.(1732) 


6 
Men will die for an opinion as soon as for 
anything else. 

Hazwitt, Characteristics. No. 118. (1823) 
The mind revolts against certain opinions as the 
stomach rejects certain foods. 

Wuawiam Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 136. 
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7 
Weening is not measure. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 812. (1640) 


Some men plant an opinion they seem to eradi- 
cate. 

HerBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1155. 
8 


That man is best who considers everything 
for himself. (οὗτος μὲν πανάριστος, ὃς αὐτὸς 
πάντα νοήσῃ φρασσάμενος.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 293. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Stay at home in your mind. Don’t recite other 
people’s opinions. 

EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Social 

Aims (1875) 


9 
A man’s opinions, look you, are generally of 
much more value than his arguments. 

O. W. Hormes, The Professor at the Breck- 
fast-Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 

10 
Consenting against his will. (ἑκὼν a&kovrl γε 
θυμῷ.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. iv, 1. 43. κε. 850 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vii, 82, with the 
Latin, “Volens nolente animo.” Hence, “Νο- 
lens volens.” 

Unwilling and yet willing. (ὁ δ᾽ οὐ θέλων τε καὶ 
θέλων.) 

EvuripiwwEs, Hecuba, |. 566. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Persuade me you may, but I won’t be persuaded. 
(ov yap πείσεις, οὐδ᾽ ἣν weioys.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 600. (388 B.C.) 

Hold a man back against his will, and you incite 
him to go. (Invitum cum retineas, exire incites.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 271. (c. 43 
R.C.) 

He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto iil, 
1. 547. (1678) Often misquoted, “A man con- 
vinced against his will.” 

One may be confuted and yet not convinced. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3771.(1732) 
Men may be convinced, but they cannot be 
pleased, against their will. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Works, iii, 159. (c. 1776) 
In spite of facts and logic, you’re of the same 
opinion still. 

O. R. Cowen, Sound of Revelry, p. 69. (1943) 
11 
Error of opinion may be tolerated where rea- 
son is left free to combat it. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Inaugural Address, 4 

March, 1801. 
12 
He that speers [asks] all opinions comes ill 
speed. Because their different advices will con- 
fuse and distract him. 

James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 167. (1721) 
That’s but one doctor’s opinion. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 335. 


13 
How long halt ye between two opinions? 
(Usquequo claudicatis in duas partes? ) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xviii, 21. (c. 600 B.C.) 
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1 

Often from chance opinion springs; and opin- 
ion always makes the fashion. (C’est souvent 
du hasard que nait l’opinion; | Et c’est |’opin- 
ion qui fait toujours la vogue.) 

La FontalneE, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 15. (1678) 
Theodore Jouffroy is credited with the epi- 
gram, “Opinions are like fashions, beautiful 
when new, ugly when discarded.” 

New opinions are always suspected, and usually 
opposed, without any other reason, but because 
they are not already common. 

Joun Locke. An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding: Dedicatory Epistle. (1690) 


2 

Be not lyght to follow euery mans opinion, 
nor obstinate to stande in thine owne con- 
ceipt. 

᾿ ΤΟΗΝ Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 40. (1579) 


I see thee as often chaunge thy Head as others 
do their Hats. 
Joon Lyty, Euphues 
(Arber), p. 323. (1580) 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 
But always think the last opinion right. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 230. (1709) 
His opinions were as pliant as his bows. 
Fanny Burney, Cecilia. Ch. 1. (1782) 
4 
Men are never so good or so bad as their opin- 
10Ns. 
Str James Macxintosn, Ethecal Philosophy. 
Sec. 6. (1830) 


and His England 


Men, says an ancient Greek sentence, are 
tormented by the opinions they have of 
things, and not by the things themselves. (Les 
hommes, dict une sentence grecque ancienne, 
sont tormentez par les opinions qu’ils ont des 
choses, non par les choses mesmes. ) 


ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) 
6 


Opinion is something wherein I go about to 
give Reason why all the World should think 
as I think. 

: Jonn Seven, Table-Talk: Opinion. (1689) 


His own opinion was his law. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 37. (1612) 

8 I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 33. (1606) 

To win golden opinions; to be very well received. 

Originally with a reminiscence of [Macbeth]. 
PartrivcE, Dictionary of Clichés: Win. (1941) 


9 
Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 

SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, ii, 2, 56. (1609) 
Opinion is the genius, and, as it were, the founda- 
tion of all temporal happiness. 

Owen FettuaM, Resolves: Of Opinion.(1623) 
Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the 
making. 

Joun Mitton, Areopagitica, p. 69. (1644) 


OPINION 


Opinion is the great pillar which upholds the 
commonwealth. 


Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 471. (1855) 
10 


A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on 
both sides, like a leather jerkin. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 265. 
(1601) 


The position may be a matter of opinion. 


H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch.15.(1852) 
12 


I’m not a rich man, but I never use an opin- 
ion twice, if I can help it. 
Epits Wuarton, The Mission of Jane. (1904) 


II—Opinion: Public Opinion 


13 

The public buys its opinions as it buys its 
meat, or takes in its milk, on the principle that 
it is cheaper to do this than to keep a cow. So 
it is, but the milk is more likely to be watered. 
sere BuT.Ler, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 

Ἵ 

Popular Opinion is the greatest Lie in the 
World. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3899.(1732) 
Public opinion is the mixed result of the intellect 
of the community acting upon general feeling. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 86. (1823) 
Public opinion is no more than this. 

What people think that other people think. 

ALFRED AUSTEN, Prince Lucifer. Act vi, sc. 2. 


(c. 1887) 
15 


Happy those who are convinced so as to be 
of the general opinions. 
Lorp Harirax, Maxims. Works, p. 227. (1693) 


16 
When public opinion changes, it is with the 
rapidity of thought. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Charles Yancey. 
(1816) 
Public opinion ... works by contagion, and 
swiftly seizes a great number of men. 
Toistoy, The Kingdom of God Is Within You 
(1893) 


When the people have no other tyrant, their 
own public opinion becomes one. 

ΕΎΤΟΝ, Ernest Maltravers. Bk. vi, ch. 5.(1837) 
1 


It is but opinion, and that must be the worlds 
master alwayes. 
GervaseE MarxuHao, The English Hus-wife, Ὁ 
70. (1615) 
It is not now onely that opinion governs the 
world. 
Sir Ricwarp Baker, tr., Letters of Monsieur 
Balzac, ii, 96. (1638) 
Opinion can do much, and indeed she is that 
great lady which rules the world. 
James Howe tt, Familiar Letters. Bk. ii, let 
-39. (2 Jan., 1646) 
Opinion is the queen of the world. (L’opinion est 
la reine du monde.) 
Biaisz PascaL, Pensées. Sec. v, No. 311. (c. 


ΟΡΙΝΙΟΝ 


1660) Referred to by Pascal as the title of 
an Italian piece, “Della opinione regina del 
mondo.” 

Opinion governs all mankind, 

Like the blind’s leading of the blind. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Miscellaneous Thoughts, 1. 
267. (1670) The first line repeated in Re- 
mains, i, 241. (a. 1680) 

The good opinion of mankind, like the lever of 
Archimedes, with the given fulcrum, moves the 
world. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xiv, p. 222. 
(c. 1801) 

Public opinion is stronger than the Legislature, 
and nearly as strong as the Ten Commandments. 

Warner, My Summer in a Garden.Gh.16.(1870) 

There is, and always has been, one tremendous 
ruler of the human race—and that ruler is the 
combination of the opinions of all . . . which is 
called public sentiment. 

Tuomas B. REED, Speech, Waterville, Maine, 
30 July, 1885. 


1 
The most feare the worlds opinion, more 
than Gods displeasure. 
Sir THOMAS OvERBURY, Newes of My Morning 
Worke (1613) 


2 

There is more safety in men’s good opinion 
than in money. (Bona opinio hominum tutior 
pecunia est.) 

: PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.75.(c.43 B.C.) 


That is true which all men say. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 137. (1678) 
FuLLEeR, Gnomologia. No. 4363. (1732) 
Sometimes varied to “What everyone says 
must be true.” 

Where an opinion is general, it is usually correct. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park. Ch. 11. (1811) 

Truth is in the mouth of the people. 

HENRYK Issen, Lady Inger. Act i. (1854) 


4 

It is always easy to infringe the law, but the 
Bedouin of the desert finds it impossible to 
resist public opinion. 

H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Autumn, 11 Oct., 1840. 
Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared with 
our own private opinion. What a man thinks of 
himself, that it is which determines, or rather 
indicates, his fate. 

H. D. THoreau, Walden. (1854) 


5 
Opinion onely governs fools. 
Sir SAMUEL TuKe, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act iii, sc. 4. (1663) “Opinion is the 
mistress of fools.” 


: III—So Many Men, So Many Opinions 


For-thy men seyn, ech contree hath his lawes. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
42. (c. 1380) 
Every country has a way of its own. (En cada 
tierra su uso.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1615) 
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Every country has its own thought. (Chaque pays 
a sa pensée.) 

La FontTAINneE, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 7. (1678) 
7 


The crooked quirkes of these divers opinyons. 
STEFANO GUAZZO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 24. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Different men joy in different works. (ἄλλος 
γὰρ τ᾽ ἄλλοισιν ἀνὴρ ἐπιτέρπεται ἔργοις.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiv, ]. 228. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Of gods and men, one chooses this, one that 
(ἄλλοισιν ἄλλος θεῶν re κἀνθρώπων μέλει.) 

Euripipes, Hippolytus, 1. 104. (c. 428 B.C.) 
What I want you don’t want, what I don’t want 
you hankcr after. (Ego volo ea tu non vis; quae 
nolo ea cupis.) 

Naevius, A gitatoria. Frag. 9, Loeb.(c.220 B.C.) 
Not everything is the same to everybody. (Non 
omnia eadem aeque omnibus.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 641. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Men like different things. (Diversos diversa 
iuvant.) 

Gat vs, Elegies, i, 104. (c. 35 B.c.) Quoted by 
MONTAIGNE, ii, 28, with the French, “Les 
hommes aiment des choses diverses.” 

All thines are not suited to all men. (Omnia non 
pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. ix, 1. 7. (c 
22 B.C.) 

Men are swayed by different aims and hobbies 
(Al'is alios rebus studiisque teneri.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. i, 1. 81. (20 B.C.) 
The Latin proverbial form is, “Alia aliis 
placent” (Different things please different 
men). 

All do not admire and love the same things. (Non 
omnes eadem mirantur amantque.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 58. 

Men are of a thousand kinds, and diverse are 
the colors of their lives. Each has his own de- 
sires; no two men offer the same prayers. (Mille 
hominum species et rerum discolor usus; | velle 
suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno.) 

Persius, Satires Sat. v, 1. 52. (c. ἃ. Ὁ. 58) Cited 

by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 7. 
Every man is not of like minde in like matters 

GerorGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 196. (1576) 
See also under Tasre. 

9 
So many vaines so many vanities. 

GEoRGE Petter, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 248. (1576) 
So many houses, so many styles. (Autant de 
maisons, autant de divers styles.) 

MontAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 

A thousand artisans, a thousand plans. (Ch‘ien 
ko shih fu ch‘ien ko fa.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.117.(1875) 
Many men, many tongues. (Jén to shé t‘ou to.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1019. 

Ten men, ten colors. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


Every one is full of his own opinion. (Chascun 
abonde en son sens.) 
RaBetats, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 28. (1552) 
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1 
So many men, 50 many opinions. (Quot 
homines, tot sententiae. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, 1. 454. (161 B.c.) Terence 
was perhaps quoting a saying already well 
established, but this is its first known ap- 
pearance in the exact form which is still so 
familiar, and which is usually Englished, “50 
many men, so many minds.” CIcERO quotes 
it, De Finibus, i, 5, 15. ERasMuS cites it, 
Adagia, i, iii, 7, and it is included by Taver- 
NER in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
13, with the rendering, “So many men, so 
many wyttes. So many heades, so many 
judgements,” the latter phrase recalling the 
similar Latin proverb, “Quot capita, tot sen- 
tentiae” (So many heads, so many opinions). 

For so many thousand living heads, as many 
thousand tastes. (Quot capitum vivunt, totidem 
studiorum milia.) 

Horace, Sattres. Bk. ii, sat. i, ]. 27. (35 B.C.) 

As many hedes, as many wittes ther been. 

Cuaucer, The Squieres Tale, |. 195. (c. 1388) 

So many heds so many wits. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Quoted by QuEEN ELizaBETH, Godly Medi- 
tation of the Christian Soul. (1548) The 
French say, ‘Autant de tétes, autant d’avis,” 
or “Autant de tétes, autant de sentiments’; 
the Italians, ‘“Tante teste, tanti cervelli”; the 
Germans, “Viele Kopfe, viele Sinne,” or 
“Tausend Kopfe, tausend Sinne’” (A thou- 
sand heads, a thousand minds). 

So many men, so many mindes. 

GEoRCE GASCOIGNE, The Glasse of Government. 
Act ii, sc. 2. (1575) Lyty, Euphues, Ὁ. 40. 
(1579) RowLaNnps, Martin Mark-All, p. 6. 
(1610) Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus. (1621) L’EstrancE, Fables, p. 
374. (1692) Sata, Twice Round the Clock, 
3 P.M. (1859) etc., etc. 

So many men, so many censures. 

RicHARD TARLTON, Newes Out of Purgatorie, 
p. 73. (1590) RosBert GREENE, Mourning 
Garment. (1616) 

So many heads, so many wits, fie, fie, 

5 not a shame for Proverbs thus to lie? 

My self, though my acquaintance be but small, 
Know many heads that have no wit at all. 

WiLLiAM CAMDEN, Remaines Concerning Brt- 
taine: On the Proverb, Quot Capita, Tot 
Sententiae (1870), p. 440. (1605) 

So many men so many tastes, all different. 
(Tantos son los gustos como los rostros, y tan 
varios.) 

BALTasAR GRACIAN. Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
101. (1647) 

So many persons, so many minds. 

SAMUEL RicHaArpson, Sir Charles Grandison, 
ili, 477. (1753) 

As many heads, so many opinions. (Quot capita, 
tot sensus.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 182. 
(1778) 

Quot homines, tot sententiae, as my old friend 
Terence remarked. 
J. J. ΟΟΝΝΊΝΟΤΟΝ, Four Defences, Ὁ. 24. (1940) 


OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY 


2 
The opportunity having passed, one may seek 
[in vain] to seize another. 

ANI, Teaching. No. 4. (c. 2000 B.c.) Budge, tr. 
Opportunity is hard to recover. (Occasio receptus 
difficiles habet.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.493.(¢.43 B.C.) 
Opportunity is seldom presented, easily lost. 
(Occasio aegre offertur, facile amittitur.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 496. 

Once lost, Jupiter himself cannot bring back op- 
portunity. (Elapsum semel | non ipse possit Iup- 
piter reprehendere.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 8, 1. 4.(c.25 B.C.) 
An occasion lost cannot be redeemed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 144. (1678) 
There’s no catching the fox twice. (ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αὖθις 
ἀλώπηξ.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, ii, 15. (c. A.D. 130) 
Opportunities should never be lost, because they 
can hardly be regained. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

303. (1693) 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 
I turn away ... (for] I return no more! 
Joun JAMES INGALLS, Opportunity. First pub- 
lished in Truth, New York, Feb., 1891. 
They do me wrong who say I come no more 
For every day I stand outside your door. 
WaLTER MALONE, Opportunity. First published 
in Munsey’s Magazine, March, 1905, p. 876. 
The French say, “11 n’est pas chance qui ne 
retourne.” 
It was an opportunity with a capital O, and if 
she threw it away it would never come back 
again. Opportunity never knocks twice at any 
man’s door. 
PATRICIA WENTWORTH, Weekend with Death, 
p. 200 (1941) 
Opportunity knocks but once. and he had al- 
lowed it to knock in vain. 

P. G. WopeHouseE, Money in the Bank, p. 157 

(1942) 


A wise man will make more opportunities 
than he finds. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Ceremonies and 

Respects. (1597) Futter, Gnomologia. No 
479. (1732) 


4 
Fish when near the water, drink when near the 
spring. (Fische wenn du bei Wasser, trinke 
wenn du bei Brunnen bist.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 312. (1856) 


δ 
Make not a balke of good ground. 

WittraMm CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 328 
(1605) A balk is a ridge or piece of ground 
left unploughed by accident or carelessness. 
Don’t waste a good opportunity. Ray, Eng- 
lish Proverbs, p. 58. (1670) Dennam, Prov- 
erbs, p. 6. (1846) 

The rich Corinthians, in not inviting the poor, 
made balks of good ground. 

Tuomas Futter, Joseph’s Coat, p. 35. (1640) 
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Make no baulks in good bearland. 
JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 247.1721) 
Make no Baulks in good Ground. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3316.(1732) 


1 
Opportunity is whoredom’s Bawd. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 329. (1605) 
Win Opportunity, She’s the best bawd. 
Tuomas Heywoop, The Fair Maid of the 
West. Act i, sc. 3. (1617) 
Let him shun Opportunity as his Bawd and Oc- 
casion as his Pandar. 
THomas ApDAMs, Sermons, Ὁ. 463. (c. 1620) 
Time’s ancient bawd, Opportunity. 
Row ey, All’s Lost by Lust. Act i. (1633) 
Thou strong seducer, Opportunity. 
Drypen, The Conquest of Granado. Pt. ii, act 
iv, sc. 3. (1672) 
Opportunity is the great bawd. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


2 
Hairy in front, Opportunity is bald behind. 
(Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 26. (c.175 B.C.) 
I am a goddess seldom found and known to few, 
Opportunity my name. I am ever flying. I am 
bald behind that none may catch me as I flee. 
Remorse bears me company. When I have flown 
away, she is retained by those who did not grasp 
me as I passed. (Sum dea quae rara et paucis 
Occasio nota... volucris sum... ne tenear 
fugiens . . . Quandoque volavi, haec, Metanoea, 
manet; hanc retinent, quos ego praeterii.) 

Ausonius, Epigrams. Epig. xxxiii. (c. A. Ὁ. 370) 
Occasion hath all her hair on her forehead; when 
she is past, you may not recall her; for she is 
bald in the hind part of her head, and never 
returneth again. (L’occasion a tous ses cheueulx 
au front, quand elle est oultre passée, vous ne la 
pouez plus reuocquer, elle est chauue par le der- 
riere de la teste, & iamais plus ne retourne.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 37. (1534) 
The goddesse occasyon behinde hathe not 
one heare. 

UnxKnown, Respublica. Act iii, sc. 6. (1553) 
Occasion .. . being balde can not easily be got- 
ten againe if she be once let slip. 

Painter, Palace of Pleasure, i, 266. (1566) 
Take time in time, let no occasion slip, for it is 
baulde behynde, it cannot be pulled backe agayne 
by the heare. 

GeorceE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ. Petite Pallace, p. 184. (1576) 
Occasion . . . turneth a bald Noddle, after she 
hath presented her locks in front, and no hold 
taken. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Delays. (1597) 
Who lets slip Fortune, her shall never find; 
Occasion, once passed by, is bald behind, 

ABRAIIAM COWLEY, Pyramus and Thisbe. St. 

15. (1663) 
On Occasion’s forelock watchful wait. 

Mitton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk. iii}.173.(1671) 
Occasion is bald behind and is to be grasped by 
the forelock. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition of Ephke- 

stans, v, 33. (1909) 
Kage TIME BY THR FORELOCK, see under ΤΙΜΕ. 
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3 
If Heaven drops a date, open your mouth. 
5. G. CaHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 355 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Good aventure, O bele nece, have ye 
Full lightly founden, and ye conne it take. 
Cuaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 288. 
(c. 1380) The first use, perhaps, of “You 
can take it.” 


A year’s opportunities depend on the spring, 
a day’s on the dawn. a family’s on harmony, a 
life’s on industry. 
ConrFucius, Analects. (c. 500 Β. 6.) See TEHY! 
Hsiea, Confucius Said It First, Ὁ. 85. 


6 

Though sun and moon be bright, their rays 

cannot reach under the inverted bowl. 
Doo.ittTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 285. (1872) 

7 


Observe the opportunity. (Conserva tempus. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclestasticus, iv, 20. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Knowe tyme. (Nosce tempus.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii. No. 69. 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 24. 


Wise men take occasion by the hand, 
And let not fortune slip for pleasure’s lure. 
(σοφών yap ἀνδρῶν ταῦτα, μὴ ‘xBavras τύχης. 
καιρὸν λαβόντας, ἡδονὰς ἄλλας λαβεῖν.) 
Evuripipes, /phigeneia in Taurica, 907. (ς. 
414 B.c.) Way, tr. 
Wisdom commands to follow tide and wind. 
And catch the front of swift Occasion. 
ROBERT GREENE, Selimus. (1594) Works, xiv, 
202. 
No great man ever complains of want of oppor- 
tunity. 
R. W. Emerson, Journals, v, 534. (c. 1860) 


9 
Man's extremity is God’s opportunity. 

ΤΟΙ͂Ν Frave, A Faithful and Ancient Account 
of Some Late and Wonderful Sea Deliver- 
ances. (c. 1680) 

WHEN THE TALE OF BRICKS IS DOUBLED, MOSES 
COMES, see under MOSES. 


10 
Keep thou from the Opportunity, and God 
will keep thee from the sin. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
11 
Than catche and holde while I may. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 


12 
There lepte a whityng (quoth she). 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
A man may ... leape a whiting, whilst he is 
looking on a codshead. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, ii, b8. (1597) 

To let leap a whiting. i.e. To let slip an oppor- 
tunity. 

: Joun Ray, ξηρὰ Proverbs, p. 199. (1670) 

1 

Opportunity is the best moment in the whole 
extension of time. 

James Howett, Parley of Beasts, p. 72. (1660) 
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Opportunity is the cream of time. 
W C. Hazitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 311.(1869) 


Ί 
Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found. 
(Quaerite Dominum, dum inveniri potest.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, lv, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Don’t let slip the opportunity which the gods 
provide. (ἀλλὰ μὴ παρῇς} ἅ σοι διδόασ᾽ ἐν τοῖς 
Χογίοισιν οἱ θεοί.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 193. (424 B.c.) 
Seize the opportunity. (Chien chi érh tso.) 
: ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.753.(1875) 


He who will not when he may, may not when 
he will. (Quia qui non vult cum potest. non 
utique poterit cum volet.) 

Joun oF SatisBurY, Policraticus. Bk. viii, cent. 

17. (c. 1170) Referred to as a proverb. 
Hwo ne deth hwon he mei, he ne schal nout hwon 
he wolde. 

UNENown, Ancren Riwle, Ὁ. 296. (a. 1225) 

He that wyl nat whan he may, 
He shal nat whan he wyl. 
RoBERtT MANNING OF BRUNNE, 
Synne, }. 4799. (1303) 
That is to say, “Who so will not whan he may, 
he shal not whan he wille.” 

James Yoncez, tr., The Gouvernaunce of 

Prynces, p. 161. (1422) 
I have known many who could not when they 
would, for they had not done it when they could. 
(Ven ay veu lexperience en plusieurs: qui ne 
ont peu quand ilz vouloient: car ne l’auoient 
faict quand le pouoient.) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 27. (1545) 

The French proverbial form is, “Qui ne fait 
pas quand il peut, il ne fait pas quand il 
veut.” The Italians say, “Chi non vuol 
quando e’ puote, Non pud quando e’ vuole.” 
He that will not whan he may, 
Whan he would, he shall haue nay. 
JouNn Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, ii, vi, 
5. (1621) Srevenson, Catriona.Ch.19.(1893) 
Who that maie not as they wolde, will as they 
maie. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
No, damsel, he that will not when he may, 
When he desires, shal] surely purchase nay. 

GREENE, Alphonsus. Act v, sc. 3. (c. 1590) 
He who would not when he could, is not able 
when he would. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


Handlyng 


3 
A man may have wisdom and discernment, 
but that is not like embracing the favorable 
opportunity. 
Menctus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (c. 300 5...) 
Quoted as a proverb. 
Oh, what a furious advantage is opportunity ! 
(Ob! Je furieux advantage que oe 
gon MENE: Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 


Well didst thou say it, right well, Menander, 
that Opportunity is a god. (τὸν καιρὸν θεό».) 


Patiapas, Epigram. (c. Δ. Ὁ. 425) See Greeh 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 52. 


OPPORTUNITY 


5 

To seize on high adventure brooks no timid 
hand. (ὁ μέγας δὲ κίνδυνος ἄναλκιν ob φῶτα 
λαμβάνει.) 

. PinDAR, Olympian Odes. Ode i, 1. 81. (476 B.C.) 


Know your opportunity. (καιρὸν γνῶθι.) 

Pittacus, Maxim. (c. 675 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LaErtTius, Pittacus. Bk. i, sec. 79. The phrase 
is said to have been inscribed on the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. Ausonrus, Ludus Sep- 
tem Sapientum, |. 203, also ascribes the say- 
ing to Pittacus in the form, γίνωσκε καιρον. 
He cites TERENCE, Andria, 1. 758, “Veni in 
tempore” (I am come in time) as the equiv- 
alent of Pittacus’ axiom. The Latin is, “Occa- 
sionem cognosce.” 

rs ada eats fleets swiftly by. (καιρὸς. 
μέτρον ἔχει.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode iv, I. 286. (462 B.C.) 
Time, or opportunity (xalpos) as distin- 
guished from ‘“‘xpévos,” length of years, was 
also, like “Occasio,” represented as bald be- 
hind. 


. βραχὺ 


7 

Opportunity could not be more opportune. 
(Opportunitas non potuit opportunius. ) 

‘ Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 669. (c. 195 B.C.) 


When fair occasion calls, tis fatal to delay. 
Nicnotas Rowe, tr., De Bello Civili. Bk. i 
I. 513, (1718) 


9 
He who neglects an opportunity must not 
complain afterwards. (Tang ch‘u pu ch'i, kuo 
hou mo ‘hui. ) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
737. (1875) 


You must be not only present in the body 
but watchful in mind, if you would avail 
yourself of the fleeting opportunity. (Non 
tantum praesentis, sed vigilantis est occa- 
sionem observare properantem.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxii, sec. 3. (c. A.D 


64) 
We must take the current when it serves. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 223. (1599) 
The French say, “Tl faut prendre la balle au 
bond” (One must catch the ball on the 
bounce). 


Opportunities are seldom labeled. 
Joun A. Sepp, Salt From My Altic, Ὁ. 14. 
(1928) 


Opportunity is 

deavor. ( aot γάρ, ὅσπερ 

ἔργου παντός ἐστ᾽ ἐπιστάτης.) 
ΘΟΡΉΟΟΙΕΒ, Electra, 1. " (c. 409 B.C.) 

a far is Opportunity, seized at the lucky 

our, 

Than =) ‘the counsels inspired by wisdom or by 
- Cralt. 

(καιρός τοι πάντων γνώμαν ἴσχων 

πολύ τι πολὺ παρὰ πόδα κράτος ἄρννται.) 
ΒΟΡΗΟΟΣΚΕ, Philoctetes, 1. 837. (c. 409 B.C.) 


the best ca captain of all en- 
γδράσιν | μέγιστοι 


OPPORTUNITY 


An opportunity well taken is the only weapon 
of advantage. 
Joun Upat1, To the Earl of Essex, 15 May, 
1588. 
To improve the golden moment of opportunity, 
and catch the good that is within our reach, is 
the great art of life. 
SAMUEL JouNnson, Works. Vol. vi, p. 214. (c. 
1776) 


IIl—Opportunity Makes the Thief 


The breach in the wall invites the thief. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 26a. (c. 450) 
A similar maxim, “Not the mouse but the 
hole is the thief” occurs three times: Gittin, 
45a; Kiddushin, 56b; Erach., 30a. 
The hole calls the thief. 
GeEorRGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 206. 
(1640) From the Spanish, “El agujero llama 
al ladron.” 


2 
When opportunity fails the thief, he behaves 
like an honest man. 
Babylonian Talmud; Sanhedrin, fo. 22a. (c. 
450) The Japanese say, “The heron’s a saint 
when there are no fish about.” 


3 
Ill hirds make fat wolffs. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 
1595) Cited by JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Prov- 
erbs, p. 220, with the comment, “It signifies 
that careless keepers give thieves occasion to 
steal.” 

ΠῚ herds make fat foxes. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


4 
A bad Padlock invites a Picklock. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gaomologia. No. 2. (1732) 
A fair Booty makes many a Thief. 

Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 86. 


5 

Many a deed like this is wrought . . . when 
Opportunity gets the upper hand. (ὅταν λάβῃ 
καιρόν.) 

Ξ MENANDER, Girl from Samos, }. 129.(ς.300 B.C.) 


A pleasaunte praye soone intiseth a simple 
theife. 

GEorGE Pettr, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 216. (1576) 
Meller mush-million hollers at you fum over de 
fence. 

JoeL CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 

tion Proverbs. (1880) 


Opportunity often influences even an honest 
man. (Hominem etiam frugi flectit saepe oc- 
casio. ) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.265.(c.43 B.C.) 
Oportunite maketh a thefe. 
Joun vE TREvisA, tr., Polychronicon, vii, 379. 
(c. 1387) 
Opportunity makes a man committ larcenie. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 169. (1591) 
Opportunity makes a thief. 
Francis Bacon, Letter to the Earl of Essex. 
(21598) Campen, Remains (1870), Ὁ. 329. 
(1605) etc., etc. 
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An open strong-box makes the saint wicked. 
(Coffre ouvert, rend le saint pervers.) 

RANDLE CoTcRavE, Dictionary: Coffre. (1611) 
The Italians say, “Ad arca aperta il giusto 
pecca” (At an open chest a saint may sin) ; 
the Spaniards, “Puerta abierta, al santo 
tienta” (The open door tempts the saint) 
which is usually quoted as a warning to hus- 
bands. Another Spanish form is, “El casa 
abierta, el justo peca” (An open house makes 
a thief of an honest man). 

An open gate tempts a saint. 

James HowELt, Proverbs, ἢ. 16. (1659) 
An open Door may tempt a saint. 

Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 655. (1732) 
Opportunity makes the thief. Occasio facit furem. 

Joon Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 129. (1670) 
Ray is giving the Latin proverb which is 
cited by Bland, Henderson, and many others. 
A proverb in many languages. The Spaniards 
say, “La ocasion hace el ladron’”; the Ger- 
mans, “Gelegenheit macht den Dieb’’; while 
the Dutch turn it around and say, “Een 
dief maakt gelegenheid” (The thief makes 
the opportunity). The Italians also say, 
“‘Guardati dall’ occasione, e ti guardera Dio 
da’ peccati” (Keep yourself from opportu- 
nities, and God will keep you from sin). 

“Propinquity does it”—as Mrs. Thornbrugh is 
always reminding us. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp, Robert Elsmere. Bk. 
i, ch. 1. (1888) 

Speoruanty, which makes thieves, makes lovers 
also. 

Rosert SouTHey, The Doctor. Ch. 105. (1837) 

Opportunity, which is the thief of virtue. 

James HuNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 130. (1920) 


8 

O Opportunity, thy guilt is great! 

Tis thou that execut’st the traitor’s treason: 

Thou set’st the wolf where he the lamb may 
get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou ’point’st the sea- 
son. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 876. (1594) 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done! 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, ii, 219. (1596) 


OPPRESSION 


2 See also Tyranny 


Grant us. . 
sion. 
Book of Common Prayer: A Prayer for Social 
Justice. (1548) 


. to make no peace with oppres- 


10 
Oppression hideth in every heart: power re- 
vealeth it and weakness concealeth it. 
RICHARD BurTON, tr., The Thousand Nights 
and a Night. Nt. 4. (1885) 


11 : 
He who allows oppression shares the crime. 
Erasaus Darwin, The Botanic Garden. Pt. ii, 
canto 3, 1, 458. (1789) 
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1 
Oppression maketh a wise man mad. (Ca- 
lumnia conturbat sapientem.) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 7. (c. 250 B. Cc.) 
Breton, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
Persecution maketh wise men mad. 
WaLtTerR Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 35. (1818) 


OPTIMISM 
See also Pessimiam 


2 
Keeping to the snug side of the ship. (pds 
τὸν εὖ πράττοντα τοῖχον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 537. (405 B.C.) 
Of the Greek who “has sailed round many 
seas” and who, in stormy weather, knows 
how to shift to “the good side of the boat.” 
In other words, “The sunny side of the wall.” 


3 
All will yet be well, God willing. (καλῶς ἔσται 
yap, ἣν θεὸς θέλῃ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 1188. (388 B.c.) The 
same sentiment is repeated in ]. 1200: “Every- 
thing is right” (τάντα σοι wewpdterac). 

“It will all come right in time”—the true Amer- 
ican gospel. 

ἵν. D. Howe tts, Indian Summer. (1886) 

In the end Things will mend. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 489. (1940) 

I am sure that at the end all will be well for us in 
our island home. 

Winston Cuurcnit, Speech, at Hull, 7 Nov., 
1941. 

ALL 15 FOR THE BEST, see under BEST. 


4 
I gather the rose from the thorn, the gold 
from the earth, the pearl from the oyster. 
(Lego de spinis rosas, de terra aurum, de 
concha margaritum.) 

St. Jerome (Hieronymus), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 20. (A.D. 384) This is the famous letter 
to Eustochium, on “The Virgin’s Profession.” 

To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in,— 


an 
To lend a hand. 

Epwarp Everett Hate, Ten Times One Is Ten. 
Adopted as the motto of the Lend-a-Hand 
Society, founded by Dr. Hale in 1871. 

It is not raining rain to me, 

It’s raining daffodils. 

5 Ropert LoveMAN, April Rain. (1901) 


Many of the optimists in the world don’t 
own a hundred dollars, and because of their 
optimism never will. 

E. W. Howe, The Blessing of Business. (1918) 


6 
Two men look out through the sane bars: 
One sees the mud, and one the stars. 
Frepericx LaNcsripce (?), Pessimist and Op- 
timist. (ς. 1870) Credited to Langbridge in 
A Cluster of Quiet Thoughts, published by 
the Religious Tract Society. 


OPTIMISM 


A pessimist is a man who thinks all women are 
bad. An optimist is a man who hopes they are. 
CHauncEy M. Derew (?), Ajter-Dinner 
Speech. (c. 1900) 
The optimist proclaims that we live in the best 
of all possible worlds; and the pessimist fears 
this is true. 
Branco Casetrt, The Silver Stallion, Ὁ. 112. 
(1926) 


I am a bit of an optimist, I always look to 
the bright side of things. 

W. F. Hoox, in Stepuens, Life. Ch. 4. (1833) 
His disposition to look at the bright side of 
everything. 

Str FREDERICK WRAXALL, tr., 

Robert Houdin. Ch. 19. (1859) 
We should always look on the bright side of 
things. 

Payn, Lost Sir Massingberd. Ch. 20. (1864) 
Look on the bright side. 

WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 72. (1942) 


Memoirs of 


8 
God is still ruler of heaven. (ἔτι μέγας οὐρανῷ 
Levs.) 
SOPHOCLES, Electra, 1. 174. (c. 409 B.C.) 
God’s in his Heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
ROBERT BROWNING, Pippa Passes. Pt. i. (1841) 
We felt the universe wuz safe, an’ God wuz on 
his throne. 
SaM WALTER Foss, The Volunteer Organist 
(1897) 
Cook’s in her kitchen, all’s right with the world 
CHARLOTTE ArMsTRONG, Lay On MacDuf, p 
228. (1942) 
WHATEVER IS IS RIOHT, see under RicHT. 


9 
Light will shine. (Lux effulsit.) 

Varro, De Lingua Latina. Bk. ii. (c. 50 B.C.) 
As quoted by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vii, 77, 
with citations from Euripides, Cicero, and 
others. 

There’s a gude time coming. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 32. (1818) 
“There’s a good time coming, boys,” but, asked 
one of the audience in good faith, “Can you fix 
the date?” ᾿ 

Η. Ὁ. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 

Your very costermonger trolls out his belief that 
“there’s a good time coming.” 

Crtarces Kincsiey, Yeast. Ch. 17. (1851) The 
French say, “Le bon temps viendra,” or 
“Mieux sera” (Better will come). 


1 

Optimism, said Candide, is a mania for declar- 
ing when things are going badly that all is 
well. (Optimisme, c’est la rage de soutenir 
que tout est bien quand on est mal.) 

ΝΌΙΤΑΙΒΕ, Candide ou VOptimisme. Ch. 19. 
(1759) It was the attack on optimism in 
Candide which called the world’s attention 
to the doctrine which Leibnitz had promul- 
gated in his Théodicée (1710) that the actual 
world is “the best of all possible worlds,” 
being chosen by the Creator out of all the 


ORACLE 


possible worlds which were present in his 
thoughts as that in which the most good 
could be obtained at the cost of the least 
evil —0O.E.D. 

ptimism is the state of mind which believes 
matrimony will be cheaper than the engagement. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack, p. 

80. (1906) 
Optimism: The doctrine or belief that everything 
is beautiful, including what is ugly. 

AMBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 
An optimist is a neurotic person with gooseflesh 
and teeth a-chatter, trying hard to be brave. 

Evsert Hussarp, Roycroft Dictionary and 

Book of Epigrams. 
An optimist is a guy that has never had much 
experience. 

Don Maroulis, Certain maxims of archy.(1927) 


ORACLE 
See also Prophet 


1 
A Delphic sword. (Δελφικὴ μάχαιρα.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec. 1252b. (c. 
330 B.c.) A two-edged sword, in reference to 
the ambiguities of the Delphic oracles, which 
could almost always be taken in two ways. 
For example, “Ibis redibis non morieris in 
bello” (Thou shalt go thou shalt return never 
in battle shalt thou perish), where the mean- 
ing depends upon the position of a single 
comma, which the oracle did not indicate, 
the comma, that is, which should be placed 
either after “return” or after ‘never.’ 
He only now-a-days speaks like an oracle, who 
speaks tricks and ambiguities. 
Robert Soutu, Sermons Preached Upon 
Several Occasions (1715), p. 341. (1679) 
He speaks like the Oracles to puzzle the World. 
DryDeEN, tr., St.-Evremond’s Essays, p. 284. 
(1692) 


2 
Speaking from the tripod. (ἐκ τρίποδος λέγειν.) 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. Ch. 37. (c. a.v. 
200) Referring to the oracle at Delphi, where 
the priestess scated herself on a tripod to 
deliver the oracles. ZENOBIUS, Adagia, vi, 3, 
has τὰ ἀπὸ τρίποδος (According to the tri- 
pod). 
Colonel, you spoke like an oracle. 
Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
He is ready to take his seat on the tripod. 
ARCHIBALD SAYCE, Comparative Philology. Ch. 
1, (1874) Referring to the philologist. 


3 

Oracles, like dreams, can only be judged after 
the event. (χρησμοὶ yap καὶ ὄνειροι τὰ πολλὰ 
τοῖς τέλεσι κρίνονται. 


; HeExroporus, Aethiopica.Bk.ii,ch.36.(¢. A. D.350) 


The Oracles are dumm. 
JouHn MiLTon, On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity, 1. 173. (1629) 
I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark! 
see The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 93. 
(1597) 
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ORANGE 


5 
When the oranges are golden, doctors’ faces 
grow pale. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 443 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


6 

The Orange, that is too hard squeez’'d, yields a 
bitter Juice. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4696.(1732) 


So soon as the Orange is squeezed, it’s thrown 
upon the ground. 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, The Courtier’s Oracle, tr., 
p. 4. (1685) 
We squeeze an orange and throw away the rind. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, to La Mettraie, Sept.. 
1751, saying that he should want Voltaire 
only a year longer. 
[He] was a sucked orange; his brain was dry. 
James M. Dixon, Dictionary of Idiomatic Enc. 
lish Phrases. (1891) 


ORATOR 


8 
He is a good orator who convinces himself 
he is. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.374.(1855) 
Love, knavery, and necessity make men good 
orators. 

Η. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 446 

Reminiscent of the Latin proverb, “Bonus 
orator, pessimus vir.’’ 


9 
Little other than a red-tape talking-machine 
CarLyYLe, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 1. (1850) 
The two-legged gab-machine. 
J. R. Lowe i, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No 
11. (1866) 


10 
Slow in speech and an almost chilling orator 
(Lentus in dicendo, et pene frigidus orator ) 
Cicero, Brutus. Ch. 48, sec. 178. (46 B.c.) Re- 
ferring to Titus Juventius. 


11 
Loud bawling orators are driven by their 
weakness to noise, as lame men to take horse 
(ws χωλοὺς ἀναβαίνειν ἐφ᾽ ἵππον. 
Cicero, A pothegm. (c. 55 B.c.) See PLUTARCH 
Savings of Romans, sec. 204F. 
He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 


CyarLes Cnhurcnitl, The Rosciad,).322.(1761) 
12 


Consider these fine Oratours what glavering 
speeches they use, and howe they teach men to 
insinuate, and by coloured wordes to creepe 
into mens boosomes. 

SteFaNo Guazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. i. 

p. 79. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Here comes the orator, with his flood of words 
and his drop of reason. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
A man niver becomes an orator if he has any- 
thing to say. 

F. P. Dunne, The Gift of Oratory. (1901) 
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1 
When his words fell soft as snowflakes on a 
winter’s day, then could no mortal man beside 
vie with Odysseus. (καὶ ἔπεα νιφάδεσσιν ἐοικότα 
χειμερίῃσιν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 222. (c. 850 B.C.) 
A man very skilled in moving to tears. (Vir 
movendarum lacrimarum peritissimus.) 
Priny THE YounceER, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 11. 
(c. A.D. 98) 
Aged ears play truant at his tales 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii, 1, 74. 
(1595) 
Whose words all ears took captive. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 3 
17. (1602) 
Charm us, orator, till the lion look no larger 
than the cat. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
1. 112. (1886) 
Ye could waltz to it. 
Fintey Peter Dunne, referring to Senator 
Beveridge’s oratory. 


2 

What orators lack in depth they make up to 
you in length. (Ce qui manque aux orateurs 
en profondeur ils vous le donnent en longuer. ) 


Monresourev, Lettres Persanes. (1721) 
3 


An orator’s virtue is to speak the truth. 
(ῥήτορος δὲ τἀληθῆ λέγειν.) 

Prato, A pologta of Socrates, sec.18A.(399 B.C.) 
Where Judgment has Wit to express it, there’s 
the best Orator. 

WuoLiuaM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

173. (1693) 


4 

Until some one points out to an orator his 

defects, his discourse will never be amended. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 29. (c. 1258) 


5 
Very good orators, when they are out. they 
will spit. 

SHAKESPEARE, As Vou Like It, iv, 1, 75. (1600) 
If a man should be out and forget his last 
sentence . . . then his last refuge is to begin with 
an Utcunque [howsoever]. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 22 Jan., 
Adepts in the speaking trade 
Keep a cough by them ready made. 

Cuurcaiz1, The Ghost. Bk. ii, 1. 545. (1762) 

I am no orator. as Brutus is; 
I only speak right on. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 221. (1599) 
Fear not, my lord, I'll play the orator. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iii, 5, 95. (1592) 


1661. 


7 
Our orators speak voiuptuously and dancers 
dance eloquently. (Oratores nostri tenere di- 
cere, histriones diserte saltare. ) 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus. Sec. 26. (c. 
A.D. 85) Referred to as “the epigram so 
shameful, but yet so common.” 


ORATORY 


ORATORY 
See also Eloquence, Speeches 


8 
Without preparation. (Ex tempore.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. i, sec. 50. (55 8.6.) 
Though always extempore, his speeches sound as 
though he had written at them for days. (Dicit 
semper ex tempore, sed tamquam diu scripserit.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 3. 

(c. A.D. 98) 


9 
Delivery, delivery, delivery. (ὑπόκρισις, ὑπόκ- 
procs, ὑπόκρισις.) 

DEMOSTHENES, when asked what were the first, 
second and third most important things in 
oratory. (c. 345 B.c.) See Prutarcn, Lives 
of the Ten Orators: Demosthenes, sec. 845B. 
The Greek phrase may be translated in 
various ways. Literally it means playing a 
part on the stage, acting, declamation, and 
is sometimes rendered, “Action, action, ac- 
tion.” As applied to an orator, it means elocu- 
tion, delivery. It has often been imitated. In 
1499, when Louis XII of France asked 
Marshal Trivulce what he needed to wage a 
successful war against the Milanese, the 
Marshal replied, “Three things--money, 
more money, and always more money” (De 
Vargent, encore de l’argent, et toujours de 
Vargent), having in mind, of course, the old 
proverb that money is the sinews of war. In 
August, 1792, Danton, while speaking before 
the French National Assembly, declared that 
three things were needed to save France, 
“‘Boldness, more boldness, and always bold- 
ness” (De l’audace, encore de J’audace, et 
toujours de l’audace). On 24 June, 1872, 
Leon Gambetta, campaigning against Thiers, 
declared that three things were necessary to 
win success, ‘‘Work, more work, and always 
work” (De travail, encore de travail, ct tou- 
jours de travail). In 1835, Daniel O’Connell, 
speaking to his Dublin constituency, declared 
that there was only one way to free Ireland, 
“Agitate, agitate, agitate!” and followed this 
precept so successfully that he became known 
as “The Great Agitator.” 

With a round mouth, i.e. a good delivery. (Ore 
rotundo.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 323. (c. 20 B.C.) 
The Chadband style of oratory is widely received 
and much admired. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 19. (1852) In the 
Chadband style of oratory the speaker asks 
rhetorical questions, and then answers them 
himself. 


10 

Oratory is the power of beating down your 
adversary’s arguments, and putting better in 
their place. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswelt, Life, 8 May, 1781 
The object of oratory alone is not truth, but 
persuasion. 

Macautay, Essays: 

(1824) 


The Athenian Orators. 


ORDER 


ORDER 


1 
Good order is the foundation of all good 
things. 
EpMUND BuRKE, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 
Order is light, peace, inward liberty, free com- 
mand over oneself; it is power. .. . It is aes- 
thetic and moral beauty, it is well-being, it is 
man’s greatest need. (L’ordre, c’est la lumiére, la 
paix, la liberté intérieure, la disponibilité de soi- 
méme; c’est la puissance; ... c’est la beauteé 
esthétique et morale, c’est le bien-étre, c’est ce 
qu’il faut.) 
Henri AMIEL, Journal Intime, 27 Jan., 1860. 
Order is a lovely thing. 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD Branco, The Monk in the 
Kitchen. (c. 1910) 


2 
‘“Apple-pie order!” said Mr. Boffin. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch. 15. 
(1865) 
The bed . . . was in apple-pie order. 
Ncalio Marsu, Vintage Murder, Ὁ. 240. (1940) 
All was in the well-known apple-pie order. 
Mary Cou.ins, Sister of Cain, Ὁ. 98. (1943) 


3 
Let us follow the order which we laid down 
for our undertaking. (Exsequamur coeptum 
propositi ordinem. ) 

PuAepRuS, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 20. (c. 25 B.C.) 


4 
The letters which I receive from Poland an- 
nounce that order reigns in Warsaw. (Des 
lettres que je recois de Pologne m’annoncent 
que la tranquillité régne 4 Varsovie.) 
GENERAL FRANGOIS SEBASTIANI, in Chamber of 
Deputies, 16 Sept., 1831, while Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, announcing the end of the 
insurrection at Warsaw and the fall of 
Poland. See Dumas, Mémoires. Ser. ii, vol. 
iv, ch. 3. 
He has no word of censure for the more settled 
form of anarchy which announced, “Order reigns 
at Warsaw.” 
J. Nico., Thomas Carlyle, p. 202. (1892) 
5 
The chief aid to memory is order. (Ordinem 
esse Maxime qui Memoriae lumen afferret.) 
SIMONIDEs. (c. 475 B.c.) As quoted by Cicero, 
De Oratore, ii, 86. See Epmonps, Lyra 
Graeca, ii, 307. 


Order governs the world. The Devil is the 
author of confusion. 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 26 Oct., 1710. 


7 
As order is heavenly where quiet is had, 
so error is hell, or a mischief as bad. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Potntes of 

rit poreneenee ’ Husvtfely Admonitions. 

Order is Heav'n’s first law. 

Pope, Essay on Man. Epis. iv, ). 49. (1734) 
“Order is Heaven’s first law,” and a mind without 
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order can by no possibility be either a healthy or 
a happy mind. 
Mrs. Ὁ. M. M. Craix, A Woman’s Thoughts, 
p. 247. (1858) 
In the home more than anywhere else order is 
heaven’s first law. 
E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy though 
Married. Ch. 24. (1886) 


See what harmony gut and sinew, wood and 
bone, send forth, when they are combined in 
proportion and order. 
ZENO, Fragments. (c. 460 B.c.) Referring to 
the lyre. Quoted by Prutarcy, Moralia, 
443A, 1029E. 


9 
After the old order. 
Unknown, Rolls of Parliament, v, 494. (1461) 
It isharde . . . to lerne a new order. 
SERJEANT FLEETWOOD, in ELLIs, 
Letters. Ser. ii. vol. iii, p. 29. (1575) 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur, | 291. (1842) 
The old ardor changeth. 
Jean Wess, No Match for Murder, p. 155. 
(1942) 


Original 


ORIGIN, see Beginning 
ORIGINALITY 


Since Eden’s freshness and man’s fall 
No rose has been original. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALpRICH, Originality. (c.1890) 
THE MAN WHO PLANTS CABBAGES IMITATES TOO, 
see under IMITATION. 


11 
A thought is often original, though you have 
uttered it a hundred times. 
O. W. Hotes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 1 (1858) 
What is originality ὃ It is being one’s self. 
EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Quotation 
and Originalsty. (1875) 
Originality does not consist in saying what no one 
has ever said before, but in saying exactly what 
you think yourself. 
ae Ε. STEPHEN, Horae Sabbaticae. (1892) 


All good things which exist are the fruits of 
originality. 
Joun Stuart Mir, On Liberty. Ch. 3. (1859) 
13 
It is easy to repeat, but hard to originate. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Winter, 2 Feb., 1842. 
You would think there was a tariff on thinking 
and originality. 
εν Ὦ. THOREAU, Autumn, 25 Nov., 
1 
It is easier to say original things than to 
reconcile with one another things already said. 
(Tl est plus aisé de dire des choses nouvelles 
que de concilier celles qui ont été dites.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 1. (1746) 
Originality is the supreme evidence of genius. 
(L'invention est Punique preuve du génie.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 542. (1746) 


1858. 
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ORNAMENT 
1 


The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 
(τοῦ ἠσυχίου καὶ πραέως πνεύματος.) 
New Testament: I Peter, iii, 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) The 
Vulgate is, “Quieti et modesti spiritus.” 


The especial condition of true ornament is, 
that it be beautiful in its place, and nowhere 
else. 

‘ Ruskin, The Stones of Venice. Ch. 1. (1851) 


The world is still deceived with ornament. 
The seeming truth which cunning time puts on 
To entrap the wisest. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. Act iii, 
sc. 2, 1. 73. (1597) 


ORPHEUS 


4 
Men say that he [Orpheus] by the music of 
his songs charmed the stubborn rocks upon 
the mountains and the course of rivers. (αὐτὰρ 
τόνγ᾽ évéxovow ἀτειρέας οὔρεσι πέτρας | θέλξαι 
ἀοιδάων ἐνοπῇ ποταμῶν τε ῥέεθρα.) 

APOLLONIUS Ruopius, Argonautica. Bk. i, |. 26. 

(c. 225 B.C.) 

They say that Orpheus with his Thracian lyre 
tamed wild beasts and stayed rushing rivers. 
(Orphea delenisse feras et concita dicunt flumina 
Threicia sustinuisse lyra.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 2, 1. 3. (c. 22 


B.C.) 
With his lyre did Orpheus of Rhodope move rocks 
and hearts. (Saxa ferasque lyra movit Rho- 
dopeius Orpheus.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 321. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and 
floods; 
Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v, 1,79. 
(1597) 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 1, 3. (1612) 
When Orpheus strook th’ inspired Lute, 
The trees danc’d round. 
ABRAHAM Cow Ley, The Garden. Pt. iv. (1663) 
Orpheus cou’d lead the savage race; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre. 
Drypben, Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. (1687) 


OSSA 


5 
They were fain to pile Ossa on Olympus, and 
Pelion, with its waving forests, on Ossa, that 
so heaven might be scaled. (Ὄσσαν én’ 
Οὐλύμπῳ μέμασαν θέμεν, αὐτὰρ ἐπ᾽ "Οσσῃ | Πήλιον 
εἰνοσίφυλλον, ἵν᾿ οὐρανὸς duBards εἴη.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 315. (c. 850 B.C.) 
An allusion to the mytb of the Titans, who 
piled Mount Ossa on Mount Pelion in an 


OSTRICH 


effort to reach the dwelling of the gods. The 
phrase, “Τὸ pile Ossa on Pelion,” has become 
proverbial for adding difficulty to difficulty, 
embarrassment to embarrassment. A similar 
Greek proverbial phrase is κάμηλος én 
καμήλῳ (To pile a camel upon a camel). 
Thrice did they attempt to pile Ossa on Pelion, 
and over Ossa to roll leafy Olympus. (Ter sunt 
conati imponere Pelio Ossam | scilicet, atque 
Ossae frondosum involvere Olympum.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 281. (29 B.C.) 
Typhon, who aforetime, when mounting into 
heaven on the rocks of Ossa, essayed to double the 
height of Olympus by piling thereon the Ema- 
thian mount [Pelion]. 

VERGIL, Ciris, 1. 32. (c. 25 B.C.) 

To pile Pelion upon Olympus. (Pelion imposuisse 
Olympo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 4, 1. 52. (23 B.C.) 
Where Pelion stood on Ossa set beneath, and 
pine-bearing Olympus weighed on both. (Stetit 
imposita | Pelion Ossa, pinifer ambos | pressit 
Olympus.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 345. (c. A.D. 60) 

Ossa weighs down Pelion; Olympus, topmost of 
the three, lies heavy on Ossa. (Pelion Ossa gravat, 
summus premit Ossan Olympus.) 

Unknown, Aetna, |. 49. (c. A.D. 60) 

The high hill Pelion set on lofty Ossa. (Le mons 
Pelion posé dessus le mons Osse.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel Bk. iti, ch. 12. (1545) 
Also Bk. iv, ch. 38 
Heap Ossa upon Pelion. 
Tuomas Heywoon, The English Traveller. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1633) 
It’s a fine old mess, Pelion piled on Ossa. 
ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, p. 118. (1940) 


OSTRICH 


6 
The hostryche by his nature eateth well yron. 
Witiram Caxton, tr., The Mirrour of the 

World. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1481) The ostrich 
actually does swallow hard substances to 
assist the gizzard in its functions. 

The Estrich disgesteth hard yron to preserve his 

health. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 124. (1579) 
Rusticks, who have stomachs like Ostriges, that 
can digest hard yron. 

Tuomas Cocan, Haven of Health. Ch. 9.(1584) 
I'll make thee eat iron like an ostrich. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iv, 10, 30. (1590) 
Estridge Consciences, that can digest Iron but 
not straw. 

Tuomas Watt, A Comment on the Times, p. 

63. (1658) 


That’s what an ostrich does at the circus. 
(Istuc marinus passer per circum solet.) 
Prautus, Persa, |. 199. (c. 200 B.c.) “Passer 
marinus,” because brought from a distance. 
Toxilus has fled into his house. 
She put me in mind of the woodcock, that strives 
" hide his long bill, and then thinks nobody sees 
im. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


OWL 


1731 


Louis XV... would not suffer death to be 
spoken of; avoided the sight of churchyards, 
funereal monuments, and whatsoever could bring 
it to mind. It is the resource of the Ostrich; who, 
hard hunted, sticks his foolish head in the ground, 
and would fain forget that his foolish unseeing 
body is not unseen too. 
CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. i, bk i, 
ch. 4. (1837) 
The ostrich-habit of burying their heads in the 
ground before anything they don’t like. 
F. L. Otmsteap, A Journey through the Sea- 
board Slave States, p. 167. (1856) 
He hides his head and leaves his rump exposed. 
(Tsiian chin t‘ou pu ku p‘i ku.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs No. 
2073. (1875) ἢ 
He should grow like an onion, with his head in 
the ground forever. 
CiareE BootHe, Margin for Error. Act ii.(1939) 
Guess there’s no use burying my head in the sand. 
JONATHAN StAcG, Turn of the Table, p 48. 
(1940) 
You’re just like an ostrich that buries its head in 
the sand. 
Cukisti£E, Murder in Retrospect, p. 40. (1942) 
As the ostrich observed, “where is everybody ?” 
ANTHONY BoucueErR, The Case of the Seven 
Sneezes, p. 45. (1942) 


OVEN 


1 
To gape against an oven, to blow against the 
wind, to kick against the pricks. 

Isaac Barrow, Sermons, ili, 394. (a. 1677) 
Like stopping an oven with butter. 

J. C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 91. (1917) 


2 

Heat the oven twice for a custard. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 53. (1678) 

Set not your Loaf in, till the Oven’s hot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4110.(1732) 


“Old ovens are soon hot” is another proverb. 
3 


It’s time to set in when the oven comes to 
the dough, i.e Time to marry when the maid 
woos the man. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1678) 
There is a Cheshire variation, “It is time to 
yoke when the cart comes to the caple” 
[horse }. 

It is Time to set in, when the Oven comes to the 
Bread. 
TuoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3020.(1732) 


4 
It appereth by a comyn prouerbe, he yt is 
defectyve or culpable hymself in a synne, 
he iugeth euery man to be in the same, or 
elles vr fader soughte neuer his sone in ye ouen. 
WYNKYN DE Worpk, tr., Seven Wise Masters 
(Gomme), p. 40. (1520) 
No man will an other in the ouen seeke, 
Except that him selfe haue beene there before. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
They seeke others, where they have been hidde 
them selues. 
Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart), ii,16.(1583) 


Na man can seek his marrow in the kirne, sa weill 
as he that hes been in it himself. 

ΠΝ ΡΣ aa Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (ς. 
1595) 

The Good-wife . . . finding her daughter in the 
ouen, where she would neuer have sought her, if 
she had not been there first her selfe (a hackney 
prouerb in mens mouths euer since K. Lud was 
a little boy). 

Tuomas NasHe, Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden, Works (Grosart), iii, 191. (1596) 
This very common sixteenth and seventeenth 
century saying was most frequently said of 
mother and daughter. 

No woman seeks another in the oven which hath 
not before been there. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Britain 
(1870), p. 329. (1605) 

If the mother had not been in the oven, she had 
never sought her daughter there. 

GeEorGE HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 698. 
(1640) 

For he, they say, had been in the oven himself, 
and knew where to look for the pasty. 

Rocer NortH, Lives of the Norths,i,146.(1740) 

It is no use now I’ve been and gone into the same 
oven like a fool. 

CHARLES Reape, It is Never too Late to Mend. 
Ch. 14. (1856) 


OWL 


5 
Who brought an ow! to Athens? (τίς γλαῦκ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναζ᾽ Hyayer;) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 301. (414 38.C.) 
Owls were numerous in Athens. As the em- 
blem of Pallas Athene, the patron saint of 
the city, an owl was stamped on all Athenian 
coins, and since owls were protected, the 
Acropolis was infested with them. So “To 
bring owls to Athens” was “To carry coals 
to Newcastle.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
with the Latin, “Ululas Athenas portas.” 
Erasmus gives a similar Greek proverb, 
ἵππους δ᾽ els Ἰθάκην οὐκ ἄξομαι (I'l not take 
horses to Ithaca). Ithaca was so hilly that 
horses were of no use there. “Serving drinks 
to frogs” is another Greek proverb of useless 
activity, as is the Spanish proverb, “Vender 
miel al colmenaro” (To offer honey to 
a bee-keeper), of which there are many 
variants. 

I am but “sending an owl to Athens.” (γλαῦκ΄ els 
᾿Αθήνας.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vi, Epis. 3.(45B. c.) 
Thy exhortation... is as if thou shouldst 
bring owles to Athens. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. 1,3. (1583) 
I may be thought . . . to carrie owles to Athens, 
and to trouble the reader with a matter altogether 
needlesse and superfluous. 

Henry SwInaurne, A Briefe Treatise of Testa- 

ments and Last Willes: Preface. (1590) 
To beare pots (as they say) to Samos Ile... . 
Or owls to Athens, crocodils to Nyle. 

Sir Joun Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 

xl, st. 1. (1591) 
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Therfore in vaine for mee to bring owles to 
Athens, or add water to the large sea of your rare 
lerning. 

Francis THYNNE, Emblemes and Epigrames, p. 

3. (1600) 
You bring Owls to Athens. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5866.(1732) 
Expressing well the absurdity of sending to a 
place that which already abounds there, the 
Greeks said: Owls to Athens. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 

3. (1852) 


1 
When the owl sings, the nightingale will hold 
her peace. 
Nicnotas Breton, A Packet of Mad Letters. 
Works (1879), ii, 12. (1603) 


2 
And al day after hidde him as an oule. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, \. 225 (c. 1388) 
3 The oule 
That prophete is of wo & of myschaunce. 
CHAUCER, The Legend of Good Women, |. 2249. 
(c. 1385) 

The owl shriek'’d at my birth, an evil sign. 
SHAKESPEARE, [J1 Henry VI, v, 6, 44. (1591) 
Whatever wise people may say of them, I at least 
myself have found the owl’s cry always prophetic 

of mischief to me. 
Joun RUSKIN, Praeterita, ii, 363. (1887) 
4 


An owl is the king of the night. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 69. (1633) 
CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 1. (1639) 


δ 
The owl flies. (Noctua volat.) 

Erasmvs, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 76.(1523) 
The usual meaning of this proverbial phrase 
was that for an owl to fly was a fortunate 
omen; but since the figure of an owl] was 
impressed on Athenian coins, it also became 
a slang phrase for bribery. When anyone 
gained an advantage, it was explained by 
“Noctua volabit” (The owl! has flown). 
Erasmus cites the phrase again in his Praise 
of Folly, “There is also another favorable 
proverb, The owl flies, an omen of success.” 

There is a Custome that no Officer may arrest 
after Sun set; such therefore as goe abroad at 
those times, are said to Fly with the Owle, by a 
common prouerbe. 

GERARD Ὁ Matynes, The Ancient Law- 
Merchant, p. 426. (1622) 


6 
The oule thought her owne birdes fairest. 
Utpran Futwei., Ars Adslandi, sig. D3. (c. 
1580) 
The Owl thinks all her young ones Beauties. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnromologia. No.4698.(1732) 
See also under Possessions. 


Can grave and formal pass for wise 
When men the solemn ow! despise? 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Shepherd and the Phi- 
serine }. 595, (1727) Franxtm, Poor Rich- 
ard, 1740. 
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The Owl is not accounted the wiser, for living 
retiredly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4697.(1732) 
The gravest bird’s an owl. 

ALttan Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 


8 
One of these Owles who stande in feare of 
other byrds. 

STEFANO GvUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. p 

33. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Constrained by necessitie to live like owles in the 
darke. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 188. 


9 
Your day Owl . . . hath brought such a lot 
of wondering birds about your ears, as . . 
will chatter you out of your ivy bush. 
THomas Lonce, A Defence of Poetry, Ὁ. 8 
(1579) 
How say you, my lady? What oule sings out of 
that ivy bush? 
Joun Day, Ile of Guls. Act v. (1606) 
Could not you be content to be an owl in such an 
ivy-bush ? 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Four Plays in One: 
Induction. (a. 1611) 
Man was made for business, and not to sit amus 
ing himself like an ow! in an ivy bush. 
THOMAS Brown, Works (1760), iii, 2. (1700) 
ἀξ one for all the world like an owl in an ivy- 
ush. 
"ΙΝ, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


He’s in great want of a bird that will give a 
groat for an owl. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1678) 
They have need of a bird, that will give a groat 
for an owl. 

Roxburghe Ballads, iv, 72. (c. 1685) 
1 


They say the ow! was a baker’s daughter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 41. (1600) The 
baker’s daughter was transformed into an 
owl, according to the old legend, for be- 
grudging bread to Christ. 
Nightly sings the staring owl, Tu-whit, tu-who 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 927 
(1595) 
When cats run home and light is come, ... 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 
TENNYSON, The Owl. (1830) 
12 


O you virtuous owl, 
The wise Minerva’s only fowl. 
515 Pair Sipnty, A Remedy for Love, 1. 77 
(4. 1586) 


13 
Do you think I was born in a wood to br 
afraid of an owl? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

I oe lived too near a wood to be frightened b: 
owls. 

H.G.Bonw,Handbook of Proverbs,p.411.(1855) 
He lives too close to the wood to be frightened 
by owls. 

Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. $89. (1883) 


ΟΧ 


See also Bull 


1 
He by and by (being made a very oxe) lighted 
a candle. 
WiLL1aM ADLINGTON, tr., The Golden Ass, p. 
90. (1566) Being made a very fool. 
Falstaff: 1 do begin to perceive that I am made 
an ass. 
Ford: Ay, and an ox too. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, v, 
5, 126. (1601) 
He is both ass and ox. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 1, 65. 
(1601) ᾿ 
At last he finds she made an Oxe of him. 
Humpnurey Mut, A Night’s Search, Ὁ. 126. 
(1640) 


2 
The young ox learns to plow from the elder. 
(A bove majore discit arare minor.) 
Ropert ΒΝ, Proverbs, Vol. i, p. 20. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. 


3 
The ox that’s loose licks himself best. (El 
buey suelto bien se lame. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 22. (1615) 
An Ox, when he is loose, licks himself at Pleasure. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 659. (1732) 


4 
The hand that feeds the ox grasps the knife 
when it is fattened. 
S. G. Cuamption, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 371. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
Packsaddles are put upon the ox. (Clitellae 
bovi sunt impositae. ) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. v, epis. 15. (51 B.C.) 
Cicero is quoting a proverb, “Bovi clitellas 
imponere” (To put a packsaddle upon an 
ox), to assign one a task for which he is not 
qualified. 

The burden is not mine to carry; the ox is carry- 
ing packsaddles. (Non nostrum inquit onus; bos 
clitellas.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae, v, 11, 21. 
(c. αὐ. 80) Cited by Erasmus, Μαρία, ii, 

‘ ix, 84. 


The strange ox looks often to the door. (Bos 
alienus subinde foras prospectat.) 
: ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. x, No.62.(1500) 


It is an olde sayinge, The oxe is neuer wo, 
tyll he to the harowe goo. 
JouN FitzHERBERT, The Boke of Husbandry. 
Sec. 15. (1523) 


8 
A lazy Ox is little better for the Goad. 
Tuomas ΕΟ ΕΚ, Gnomologia. No. 236. (1732) 
A long Ox, and a short Horse. 
Tromas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 257. 


9 
An old Ox will find a Shelter for himself. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 651. (1732) 
There is a Latin form, “Bos senior caute 
consulit ipse sibi.” 


OX 


1733 
“Do not seek a shelter for an old ox,” alluding to 
old persons who know from experience what they 
require. 

40) OB CoLLins, Spanish Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1823) 


Auld stots [oxen] hae stiff horns. 

ANDREW HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 102. 
(1832) The Germans say, “Alte Schweine 
haben harte Mauler” (Old pigs have hard 
snouts). 


Abide! (quoth I), it was yet but hony moone; 
The blacke oxe hath not trode on his nor hir 
foote. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1546) 
Care had not come near them. Also used as a 
symbol of old age, adversity, and death. 

The blacke Oxe treade on their foote. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 55. (1579) 
Till the blacke oxe tread vpon his toes, and neede 
make him trie what mettle he is made of. 

RICHARD MUuLCASTER, Positions. Ch. 36. (1581) 
Now crowes foote is on her eye, and the black oxe 
hath trod on her foot. 

Joun Lyty, Sapko and Phao, i, 199. (1584) 
Time, care, rivels [wrinkles] her; . . . after the 
black oxe hath trodden on her toe, she will 
wax out of favour. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. tii, sec. ii, mem. v, subs. 3. (1621) 
Well, young squire, the black ox never trod yet 
on your foot. 

Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act iv, sc. §.(1633) 
Lady A.: 1 hear she’s grown a mere otomy 
{skeleton ]. 

Lady S.: Poor creature! The black ox has set his 
foot upon her already. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i. (1738) 
The black ox has not trod on your foot yet. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 2. 
(1822) 

The “black ox’’ trod on the fairy foot of my light- 
hearted cousin Fan. 

LeicH Hunt, Autobtography. Bk. i, ch. 4. 
(1850) 

Black Oxen. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Title of novel. (1923) 


12 
Seldom dieth the ox that weepeth for the cock. 
gate Common-Place Book, p. 133. (c. 1530) 


, 
To swallow an ox and be choked with the tail. 
James Hower, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Cited by Ray, p. 194; FULLER, No. 5238. 
ΤῸ STRAIN OUT A GNAT AND SWALLOW A CAMEL, 
τε under GNAT. 


1 
The old ox makes the streightest furrow. 
James Hower, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 9. 
(1659) The Spanish is, “Buey viejo, sulco 
derecho.” 
An old Ox makes a straight Furrow. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 650. (1732) 
“An old ox makes a straight furrow”... 
applicable to those persons who, guided by their 
judgment and experience, conduct their af- 
fairs . . . with success. 

Joun Coittns, Spanish Proverbs, p. 69. (1823) 
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Ί 
The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
masters crib. (Cognovit bos possessorem 
suum, et asinus praesepe Domini sui.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 3. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The horse knows his owner. (Ma néng shih chu.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
144. (1875) 


2 
The weary ox fastens his foot the firmer. 
(Bos lassus fortius figit pedem.) 

Saint JERoME (Hieronymus), Letter to St. 
Augustine. (c. a.p. 400) As quoted by 
ErASMUS, Adagia, i, i, 47. 

An olde beaten oxe fastenethe his fote the 
stronger. 

RIcHARD TAVERNER, Translation of Erasmus, 
fo. 3. (1550) Taverner adds: ‘‘Hierome [St. 
Jerome} used this prouerbe writynge to 5. 
Austyne to feare hym that he a yonge man 
shulde not prouoke S. Hierome at that tyme 
olde. Forasmuch as though sage and 
aunciente persons be nat sone sturred to 
reuenge them selues, sythe they be nowe as it 
were wery for age, yet yf there be no 
remedye but they muste nedes meddel, they 
will giue much tougher and more ernest 
strokes. The englyshe prouerbe sayth thus, 
An olde dog byteth sore.” 


3 
The weary oxe goes slowly. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Baeuf. (1611) 
The ox, when he is weary, treads surest. 
Tayor, Holy Living. Ch. ii, sec. 6. (1650) 
The ox when weariest treads surest. 

Joun Rav, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 186. (1678) 
FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 4699. (1732) The 
Spanish form is, “El buey quando se cansa, 
firme sienta la pata” (The ox, when he is 
tired, plants his foot firmly); the French, 
“Le boeuf soif marche” (The thirsty ox 
walks). 


4 
Fling at the brod | goad] was ne'er a good ox. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p 107.(1721) 


5 
Thou shalt not smite the face of a walking 
ox with a lash. 

Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs: 
4347. (c. 2300 B.C.) 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn. (Non ligabis os bovis terentis in area 
fruges tuas.) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxv, 4. (c. 650 
B.c.) A precept of old Jewish law, meaning 
that those whom one employs in business 
must be trusted. Since the fields in Egypt 
were not enclosed, oxen, camels, and other 
animals were muzzled in order to prevent 
them from grazing as they passed along the 
roads. 

It is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. (οὗ φιμώσεις βοῦη ἀλοῶντα.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, ix, 9. (Α. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Non alligabis os bovi tri- 
turanti.” 
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The ox that ploughs is not to be muzzled. 
JouHn Lewis Burcknarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 172. (1817) 
Isn’t there a proverb about not muzzling the ox 
that treads out the corn? 
ETHEL WHITE, Fear Stalks the Village, p. 258. 
(1942) 
That is a gracious commandment, do not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
H. C. Bartey, Nobody’s Vineyard, p. 65.(1942) 


6 
I wouldn’t have known him from Adam’s off 
Ox. 
ΕΙΝΟ LARDNER, Anniversary. (1926) 
People he didn’t know from Adam’s off ox were 
bowing to him. 

Ciive F. Apams, And Sudden Death, p. 127. 

(1940) 


7 
Which way shall the oxe goe, but he must 
needs plough? 

JAMES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina (T.T.) ,p.78.(1631) 
Whither shal) the Ox go where he shall not 
labour ? 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 103. 

(1640) 
Where shall the ox go but he must Jabour? 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 
Cited by FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 5657. 

Where wilt thou go, ox, that thou wilt not have 
to plough? (Adonde ira el buey, que no are ὃ) 

R. C. Trenca, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch 
5. (1853) Trench adds that this “is the 
Catalan remonstrance addressed to one who 
imagines by any outward change of condi- 
tion to evade the inevitable task and toi) of 
existence.” 


8 
Unequal Oxen draw not wel together in one 
yoke. 
GeorceE Petrie, Petite Pallace: 
Pasiphae, p. 211 (1576) 


Minos and 


9 
He goeth after her straightway, as an ox goeth 
to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
of the stocks. (Quasi bos ductus ad victimam. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, vii, 22. (c. 350 B.C.) 
βοῦς ἐπὶ σφαγήν (As an ox to the slaughter) 
is one of the most famous of Greek proverbs. 
picturing the ox as a patient and somewhat 
stupid creature, frequently linked in this re- 
spect with the lamb. as in Jeremiah, xi, 19 
See under Lams. A related proverb is βοῦς 
ὑπὸ ζυγόν (As an ox under the yoke), and 
‘i there are a number of other variants 
The ox has spoken. (Bos locutus est.) 
Unknown. A Latin proverb. There was a 
legend among the Romans that an ox had 
once saved the city from an approaching 
enemy by crying to them to be on guard. 
An ox spoke once at Rome, and so did an ass in 
Judea. 
J. K. Pautpine, The Bucktails. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1815) 
IT DEPENDS UPON WHOSE OX 18 CORED, see CASE 
Ts ALTERED. 
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OXFORD 


1 

Home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, 
and unpopular names, and impossible loyal- 
ties ! 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism: Pref- 
ace. (1879) Referring to Oxford University, 
“That sweet city with her dreaming spires,” 
as he called it in Thyrsis, 1. 19. 

The Oxford man... lives in a “home,” not, as 
was said in a famous passage, “of lost causes,” 
but of causes which have again and again emerged 
victorious. 

G. W. E. Russect, Half-Lengths. Ch. 8.(1913) 
Oxford has often been called “the home of lost 
causes,” or, as Mr. Cram puts it, “‘of.causes not 
lost but gone before.” 

Times (London) Literary Supplement, 7 Aug.. 

1914, p. 378. 


2 
You know all roads lead to Rome, and they 
say that Oxford is half way to Rome. 
WILLIAM Brack, The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton. Ch. 6. (1872) 


3 

Mark the chronicles aright, 

When Oxford scholars fall to fight, 

Before many months expir’d, 

England will with war be ἄτα. 

(Chronica si penses, cum pugnent Oxonienses 

Post aliquot menses volat ira per Angligi- 
nenses.) 

THOMAS FuLLeER, Worthies, iii, 8. (1662) 
vee Oxford draws knife. England’s soon at 
strife. 

J. R. Green, Short History of England (1892). 

Bk. i, ch. 3, p. 225. (1874) 


4 
Oxford knives, and London wives. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 
Oxford for learning, London for wit, 
Hull for women, and York for a tit. 
W.C. Haztitt, English Proverbs, p. 312.(1869) 


OYSTER 


5 

The Oyster . . . is vnseasonable and vnhole- 
some in all the monethes, that have not the 
letter R in their name. 

Henry Buttes, Dyets Drie Dinner, sig. N1. 
(1599) That is, from May to August, though 
some excuse indulgence in the latter month 
by pronouncing it ‘Orgust.’ They are not 
really unwholesome, but merely insipid be- 
cause they are spawning. WILLIAM HARRISON 
mentions the saying in his Description of 
England. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1577) 

Oisters ... must not bee eaten in 
monethes, which wante the letter R. 

VaucuHan, Directions for Health, Ὁ. 22. (1600) 
Oisters in all months in whose name an R is 
found. 

Mouret, Healths Improvement, Ὁ. 46. (1658) 
Oysters are not good in a moneth that hath not 
an R in it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 349. (1678) 


those 
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Here is no domestic news of changes and chances 
in the political world, which like oysters, are only 
in season in the R months, when the Parliament 
sits. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters. Let. 346. (1764) 
A month without an R in it has nae richt being 
in the year. 

Joun Wutson, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 16. 

(1822) 


He’s undone like an oyster. 

Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 166. (1639) 
Undone as you would undo an oyster; Ne salus 
quidem ipsa servare potest. 

: Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis. (1681) 


The oysters are a gentle kin, 
They winna talk unless you sing. 
Davin Herp, ed., Ancient and Modern Scottish 
Songs: The Dreg Song. (1776) 
The oyster loves the dredging sang, 
For they come of a gentle kind. 
WaLterR Scott, The Antiquary. Ch 40. (1816) 
The oyster is a gentle thing, 
And will not come unless you sing. 
W.C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 381.(1869) 


8 
I have gaped as the oyster for the tide. 
Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre. Act v,sc.3.(1614) 
Thou want’st drink. Did I not find thee gaping 
like an oyster For a new tide? 
FLeTcHeER, Bonduca. Act i, sc. 2. (1618) 


- 


No more like than an apple to an oyster. 
Sir THomas More, The Confutation of Tin- 
dale. (1532) 
Why do you bring him in speaking of apples 
when you speake of oysters? 


ΉΤΑΝ JENKYN, Blind Guide, p. 71. (1648) 


Only oyesters of all fish are good raw, vet he 
was no coward that first ventured on them 
Tuomas MovFet, Healths Improvement, Ὁ. 47 
(c. 1600) 
He was a valiant man that durst first eat ovsters. 
REv. Joun Warp, Diary. (c. 1660) Ward at- 
tributes the saying to King James I of Eng- 
land, but without real authority. 
King James was wont to say, “he was a very 
valiant man who first adventured on eating of 
oysters.” 
THomas FuLLerR, Worthtes, i, 493. (1662) 
That man had sure a palate cover'd o’er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risq’d the living morsel down his throat. 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. iii, 1. 195. (1716) Quoted 
by FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1751. 
He was a bold man that first ate an oyster. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Who first an oyster eat was a bold dog. 
Joun Wo cor (PETER Prnpar), Tristia: Elegy 
(1806) 
Think of the man who first tried German sausage. 
1 EROME: Three Men in a Boat. Ch. 14. (1889) 


The gravest fish is an oyster. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) An 
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unidentified wag contributes, “An oyster is a 
fish built like a nut.” 


1 
How do you after your oysters? 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 78. (1678) 


2 
Not every oyster contains a pearl. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. v, Apologue 8. (c. 1257) 
The oyster with much pain produces its pearl. I 
take the pearl. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 11.(1863) 
It is the sick oyster which possesses the pearl. 

: J. A. SHEpp, Salt from My Attic, p. 30. (1928) 


An oyster may be crossed in love! 
SHERIDAN, The Critic. Act iii, sc. 1. (1779) 


4 
I have a stoppynge oyster in my poke. 
Joun Sxe.ton, The Bowge of Courte, |. 477. 
(a. 1529) A retort which puts a person to 
silence. 
To a feloe laying to his rebuke, . . . he did with 
this reason giue a stopping oistre. 
NicoLtas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
p. 61. (1542) 
His wife . . . deuiseth to cast in my teeth, 
Checks and chokyng oysters. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, p. 36. (1546) 


Pp 
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8 

Now thou art in thy Pee and Kue. 
Tomas Dexxer, Satiro-mastix. (1602) 

Bring in a quart of Maligo right true: 

And looke, you rogue, that it be Pee and Kew. 

SAMUEL Row.Lanps, The Knave of Hearts. 
(1612) 

You must mind your P’s and Q’s with him, I can 
tell you. 

HANNAH Cowley, Who’s the Dupe? Act i, sc. 
1. (1779) You must be very particular as to 
your words and behavior. 

My sword I can well use, 
So mind your P’s and Q’s. 

Ruoves, Bombastes Furioso, iv, 30. (c. 1800) 
I used to tell the borough folks who kept our 
books, that they must mind their p’s and q’s. 

Hester Lyncn Prozzi, in Haywarp, Autobiog- 
raphy of BMrs. Piozzi, ti, 253. (1801) 

I must be on my P’s and Q’s here, or I shall get 
my neck into a halter. 

Unxnown, Apollo’s Choice. In Modern British 
Drama, iv, 208. (a. 1814) 

And I full five-and-twenty year 

Have always been school-master here; 
And almost all you know and see 

Have learned their P’s and Q’s from me. 

Wirtram Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search 
of Consolation. (1820) 

P’s and Q’s, . . perhaps from a French injunc- 


PACE 


5 
To open as you would an oyster. (Tanquam 
conchylium discerpere. ) 
Sumas, Lexicon. (c. 950) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, viii, 42. 
Why then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i?, 2, 2. (1601) 
He opens an Oyster with a Dagger. 
Tuomas FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 2001.(1732) 


6 

Oysters . . . be ungodly meate, uncharitable 
meate, and unprofitable meate. They are un- 
godly because they are eaten without grace; 
uncharitable, because they leave nought but 
shells; and unprofitable, because they must 
swim in wine. 

RICHARD TARLTON, Tarlton’s Jests, Ὁ. 6. (1611) 
They say oysters are a cruel meat because we 
eat them alive: then they are an uncharitable 
meat, for we leave nothing to the poor; and they 
are an ungodly meat, because we never say grace. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Let not the oyster grieve that he has lost the 
race; he has gained as an oyster. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Autumn, 8 Dec., 1838 


tion to make proper obcisances, “Soyez attentifs 
a vos pies et vos cues.” 

Joun T. Brockett, A Glossary of North 
Country Words, p. 167. (1825) 

The Chinese are a prudent people—they mind 
their peas and cues. 

Georce D. Prentice, Prenticeana, p. 28. (1860) 
The most useful crop raised by the Chincse 
is peas, or, more specifically, soy beans. 

He was rather on his p’s and q’s. [On his good 
behavior. | 

BLATHERWICK, Uncle Pierce. Ch. 1. (1888) 

And then the rector had to mind his p’s and q’s. 

WILLIAM DE Morcan, /t Never Can Happen 
Again. Ch. 32. (1909) 

Perhaps to mind your P’s and Q’s refers to the 
innkeeper's account of Pints and Quarts, although 
some have maintained that it is an idiom of the 
dancing school where attention was constantly 
being called to “pieds” and “queues.” An explana- 
tion which is more probable than cither of these 
finds the origin in the difficulty which the type- 
setter has in keeping his p’s and q’s from getting 
mixed. 

ArcHer Taytor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 194. (1931) 


; PACE 
You can’t keep up the pace... it will kill 
you: 


THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 19. (1850) 
There is an old proverb about the pace that kills. 
Lane-Poote, Sir Henry Parkes, p. 365. (1901) 


PAGE 


This is the pace that kills. 
Ncaro Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 215.(1941) 
1 


The hounds went the pace over the heath. 
UNKNOWN, Sporting Magasine, xxiv, 47.(1829) 
Each man will say you made them go the pace. 
Unknown, Brasenose Ale. (1854) 
He went the pace, .. . as other young men do. 
Mrs. Henry Woon, St. Martin’s Eve. Ch. 21. 
(1866) 


PAGE 


2 
The next bootes Ile make a page of my own 
age, and carry home myselfe. 

Rosert ARMIN, A Nest of Ninnies, $3. (1608) 

“T’ll do it myself.” 

Let him make a page of his age. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 30. (1633) 
Make a page of your own age, and do it yourself. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Folk may just mak a page οὐ their ain age, and 
... gang their ain errands. 

Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 32. (1818) 


PAIN 
3 


Fear not; great stress of pain is not for long. 
(θάρσει: πόνου yap τἄκρον οὐκ ἔχει χρόνον.) 


AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 352. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcH, Moralia, 36B. 

Great pains shortly spend their force, and long 
continued pains are not severe. (οἱ μεγάλοι πόνοι 
συντόμως ἐξάγουσιν, οἱ δὲ χρόνιοι μέγεθος οὐκ 
ἔχουσιν.) 

Epicurus. (c. 300 Β. 6.) According to DioGENES 
LAERTIUS, (x, 140) one of the “leading prin- 
ciples” of Epicurus. Quoted by Prutarcn, 
Moralia, 36B, who calls it “the oft repeated 
and much admired statement originating with 
Epicurus.” 

Pain is generally light if long, and short if severe. 
(Dolor in longinquitate levis, in gravitate brevis.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. i, ch. 12, sec. 40. (c. 
45 B.C.) 

If they want an antidote to pain, out comes from 
their medicine-chest the great Epicurean panacea, 
“If strong, short; if long, light.” (Si gravis, 
brevis: si longus, levis.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 7, sec. 22. 
Thou art naught but Pain. . . . Slight thou art, 
if I can bear thee; short thou art if I cannot bear 
thee! (Nempe dolor es... . Levis es, si ferre 
possum, brevis es, si ferre non possum.” 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxiv, sec. 14. (c. 

A.D. 64) 
Remember that pain has this most excellent qual- 
ity: if prolonged it cannot be severe, and if severe 
it cannot be prolonged. (Optimam doloris esse 
naturam, quod non potest nec qui extenditur 
magnus esse nec qui est magnus extendi.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xciv, sec. 7. 

Of Pain. When unbearable it destroys us; when 
lasting, it is bearable. (wept πόνον. τὸ μὲν ἀφόρητον 
ἐξάγει' τὸ δὲ χρονίζον, φορητόν.) 

Marcus Avretius, Meditations. Bk. vii, No. 

33. (c. A.0. 174) The saying is quoted, a 
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paraphrase probably of Aeschvlus or Epicu- 

rus. 

This medicine thus ministred is sharpe and colde, 

But ae that is sharpe is short, folk haue 
tolde. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
If pain be violent, it is short; if it is long, it is 
moderate. (Si la douleur est violente, elle est 
courte; si elle est longue, elle est legiere.) 

Monralcn_, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) Quot- 
ing Epicurus. 

Great pains quickly find ease. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 536. (1640) 
The fiercest agonies have shortest reign. 

W.C. Bryant, Mutation, |. 4. (a. 1844) 

Long pains are light ones, Cruel ones are brief! 

J. G. Saxe, Compensation. (c. 1850) 

The sharper the blast, the shorter ’twill last. 

Σ CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 19. (1875) 

Any pain, but not a heart-pain; any wicked 
ness, but not the wickedness of a woman. 
(macav πληγήν, καὶ μὴ πληγὴν καρδίας. καὶ 
πᾶσαν πονηρίαν, καὶ μὴ πονηρίαν γυναικός.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxv, 13. (c. 190 B.c.) In the Babylonian 
Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 11a, this is quoted 
thus: “Any sickness, but not sickness of the 
bowels; any pain, but not pain of the heart; 
any ache, but not aching of the head; any 
evil, but not an evil woman.” 

Better is death than a life of vanity and eternal 
rest than continual pain. 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxx, 17. 


Ω 


Real pain can alone cure us of imaginary ills 
5. T. Cocermce, Notebooks. (1797) 


6 
Resolved, When 1 feel pain, to think of the 
pains of martyrdom, and of Hell. 

JONATHAN Epwaros, Resolutions. (1722) 


7 
He has seen but half the universe who never 
has been shown the house of Pain. 
EMERSON, Natural History of Intellect: The 
Tragic. (c. 1870) 


8 

The gods have so spun the thread for wretched 
mortals that they must live in pain. (ὡς γὰρ 
ἐπεκλώσαντο Geol δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσι, ζώειν 
dx vupévors. ) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxiv, |. 525. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Suffering pain is common to mankind. (τὸ 8 
ὀδυνᾶσθ'᾽ ἀνθρώπινον.) 

MENANDER, The Arbitrants. Frag. 176K. (ς. 

300 B.C.) 
Pain is the price that God putteth upon all things. 

James Howe, English Proverbs, p. 19.(1659) 
The most universal fact in life is pain. 

BISHOP Brooxe F. Westcott, The Gospel of 

Life, p. 162. (1892) 


9 
Pain is life—the sharper, the more evidence 
of life. 
CHartes Lams, Letter to Bernard Barton, 9 
Jan., 1824. 
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Hearts, like apples, are hard and sour, 

Till crushed by Pain’s resistless power. 
J. G. HoLann, Bitter-Sweet. 

1 

Pain is perfect misery, the worst. 

Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. vi, 1. 462. (1667) 
Pain is in itself an evil, and, indeed without ex- 
ception, the only evil. 

JEREMY BENTHAM, Principles of Morals. Ch. 

10. (1789) 
Pain is no evil, Unless it conquer us. 

CHARLES KincsLey, St. Maura. (c. 1860) 


2 
Where one feels pain, there will he keep his 
hand. (ὅπου τις ἀλγεῖ, κεῖθι καὶ τὴν χεῖρ ἔχει.) 
ῬΙΌΤΑΕΒΟΗ, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 5131. 
(c. A.D. 95) Quoting a proverb. There are 
two Latin forms, “Ubi dolor, ibi manus,” 
and “Ubi dolor, ibi digitus” (finger) Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, ii, ii, 44, after citing Plutarch, 
gives still another, “Ubi quis dolor, ibidem 
et manum habet.” 
The hand will be frequently and spontaneously 
moved to the part that is grieved. “Alla va la 
lengua, do duele la muela,” the tongue goes to 
the tooth that is in pain. 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs, i, 262. (1814) 


3 
Pain lessens when it has no means of growth. 
(Dolor decrescit ubi quo crescat non habet.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.152.(c.43 B.C.) 
Pain of mind is worse than pain of body. (Dolor 
animi gravior est quam corporis.) 
Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 166. 
"Tis hard for pain to agree with patience. ( Diffi- 
cile est dolori convenire cum patientia.) 
Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 168. 
How pitiful the pain which has no voice amid 
torture. (Heu dolor quam miser est qui in tor- 
mento vocem non habet.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 248. 
The pain that kills pain acts as medicine. (Pro 
medicina est dolor dolorem qui necat.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 511. 
4 
Pain forces even the innocent to lie. (Etiam 
innocentes cogit mentini dolor.) 
Pusiitivs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 174. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝῈ, Essays, ii, 5. 
Ay, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do speak anything. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
32. (1597) 


5 
It is gain to be able to get rid of pain at the 
cost of a loss. (Lucrum est dolorem posse 
damno exstinguere. ) 
Pustritius Syrus,Sententiae.No.349.(¢.43 B.C.) 
Pain is forgotten where gain follows. 
Wriam Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 330. (1605) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 129. (1670) 
Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3836. (1732) 
No pain, no palm. 
WituaM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. (1669) 
When pain ends, gain ends too. 
Browninc, A Death in the Desert. (1864) 


We are reminded of the Greek axiom, παθεῖν, 
μαθεὶν (Pain is gain). 
Dean PLuMpPtRE, Ecclesiastes, vii, 3. (1881) 


One fire burns out another’s burning; 
One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 2, 46. (1595) 
See also Misery Loves CoMPANny. 


7 
It really gives me a pain in my stomach. 
BERNARD SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island. Act 
ili. (1904) 
Harcourt without money was just a pain in the 
neck. 
PETER CHENEY, A Trap for Bellamy, 1. 112. 
(1941) 
Just a pain in the neck. 
Lee THAYER, Murder Is Out, p. 1. (1942) 
To me he’s just a pain in the neck. 
Ὁ. H. Fink, Release from Nervous Tension, Ὁ. 
39. (1943) 


II—Pain and Pleasure 


See also Compensation; Pleasure: Its Sting 
8 
Our pains are real things, but all 
Our pleasures but fantastical. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Satire on the Weakness of 

Man, |. 81. (a. 1680) 

Hard fate of man, on whom the heavens bestow 
A drop of pleasure for a sea of woe. 

Sir WILLIAM Jones, Laura. (a. 1790) 


Sweet is pleasure after pain. 
DrybdeEN, Alexander’s Feast, |. 58. (1697) 
Pain past is Pleasure. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3838,(1732) 
Pain past is pleasure, and experience comes by it. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
5. (1869) See also Memory: Its SWEETNESS. 


The magnitude of pleasure reaches its limit 

in the removal of all pain. (pos τοῦ μεγέθους: 

τῶν ἡδονῶν ἡ παντὸς τοῦ ἀλγοῦντος ὑπεξαίρεσις.) 

Epicurus, Sovran Maxims. No. 3. (c. 300 B.C.) 

See DIOGENES LaertTius, Epicurus. Bk. x, 
sec. 139. In his Letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus 
defines pleasure as ‘the absence of pain in 
the body and trouble in the soul” (αλλὰ τὸ 
μήτε ἀλγεῖν κατὰ σώμα μήτε ταράττεσθαι κατὰ 
ψυχήν). The Maxim is cited also by AuLuS 
Ge.tius, Noctes Atticae, ii, 6. 

Pleasure is nothing else but the intermission of 

pain. 

Pe Se_pen, Table-Talk: Pleasure. (1689) 


Pain wastes the body, pleasures the under- 
standing. 

Frankuin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
The honest man takes pains, and then enjoys 
pleasures; the knave takes pleasure, and then 
suffers pain. 

12 e ANELIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


An Hour of Pain is as long as a Day of Pleas- 
ure. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 614. (1732) 


PAIN 


I do not agree that an age of pleasure is no 
compensation for a moment of pain. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams, 
1816. 


Ί 
Take ἃ peyne for a pleasure all wyse men can. 
5 Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 


Scorn pleasure; pleasure bought by pain is 
harmful. (Sperne voluptates; nocet empta 
dolore voluptas. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2.1. 55. (20 8.6.) 
Surrendering to pleasure means also surrendering 
to pain. (Si voluptati cessaro, cedendum est do- 
lori.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.li,sec.8.(c. A.D. 64) 
Nothing tickles that doesn’t pinch. (Rien ne 
chatouille qui ne pince.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1595) 
Nothing gives pleasure but that which gives 
pain. 

Pains are the Wages of ill Pleasures. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3839.(1732) 
If pleasure was not followed by pain, who would 
forbear it? 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Idler. No. 89. (1758) 
Men may scoff, and men may pray, 

But they pay 
Every pleasure with a pain. 
ΟΕ HEN Ey, Ballade of Truisims. (1893) 
3 
There is a certain pleasure which is akin to 
pain. (ἔστιν γὰρ τις ἡδονὴ λύπῃ σι γγενής.) 

MeEtroporus, Apothegm. (c. 168 B.C.) See 

SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis. xcix, sec. 26. 


Pleasure itself is painful in its depth. (La 
volupté mesme est doloureuse en sa profon- 
deur. ) 

MonvtAIGNE, Essavs. Bk. tii, ch. 10. (1595) 
Nothing brings more pain than too much pleasure. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 

Gorge yourself with sweets and you grow ill; 
Pleasure that is past is changed to pain. 
(Shuang k‘ou shih to p‘ien tso ping; 
K‘uai hsin shih kuo k‘ung shéng yang.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No.850.(1875) 
The most intolerable pain is produced by pro- 
longing the keenest pleasure. 
Suaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


5 
In all the tragedy and comedy of life, pain 
is mixed with pleasure. (τῇ τοῦ βίου ξυμπάσῃ 
τραγῳδίᾳ, καὶ κωμῳδίᾳ, λύπας ἡδοναῖς dua 
κεράννυσθαι.) 
Prato, Philibus. Sec. SOB. (c. 350 B.C.) 
After pleasur commethe payne. 
Unknown, Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 323. (c. 1450) 
No pleasure without some paine. 
RicHarp Epwarps, The Paradyse of Datnty 
Devises, p. 64. (1576) 
No blisse without bale. 
Ropert Greene, Works, iii, 101. (1587) 
No pleasure without pain. (Aulcun bien sans 
peine.) 
Monratone, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1595) The 
French also say, “Aprés la peine le plaisir.” 
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Pleasure must bee purchased with the price of 
paine. 

GeorcE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 107. (1576) 
No state so plentifull in pleasure, but that it is 
mixed with paine. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 143. 

Doe floudes drowne fieldes before they find a 
brack? can one be exalted without anothers 
wracke? Can I be preferred to pleasure without 
some others paine? 

GEoRCE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 163. 

His store of pleasure must be sauced with pain. 

CHRISTOPHER MAR LowE, Dr. Faustus. Act v, sc. 

4. (c. 1590) 
Every pleasure hath a payne they say. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, The Blind Beggar of Alex- 
andria. (1598) Works (1873), i, 29. 
’Tis said the Gods try’d all their Art, 
How, Pain they might from Pleasure part: 
But, little could their Strength avail, 
Both still are fast’ned by the Tayl. 
Swirt, To Doctor Delany, |. 31. (1730) 


6 

Men lay hold on pleasures and then again on 
pains. (Capiunt voluptates. capiunt rursum 
miserias. ) 

3 Ριαύτυδβ, Amphitryon, |. 939. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Surely with calamity comes rejoicing. 
; Sant, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 28. (c. 1258) 


No lot endures long; pain and pleasure in 
turn give place; more quickly pleasure. (Nulla 
sors longa est; dolor ac voluptas | invicem 
cedunt; brevior voluptas. ) 
SENECA, Thyestes, Ἰ. 596. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Painefull pleasure turnes to pleasing paine. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerte Queene. Bk 1], 
canto x, st. 60. (1596) 


PAINS 


9 
You might . . . have been a beggar for your 
pains. 


ΠΝ 69 BurNEY, Evelina. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1778) 


If little labour, little are our gaines: 
Man's fortunes are according to his paines. 

Ropert HERRICK, No Paines, No Gaines. (1648) 

No pains, no gains. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 462. 
(1855) See also under Gain. Variants are, 
“Without pains no gains,” “Nothing but pov- 
erty is to be got without pains,” and “For- 
gotten pains when follow gains.” 


11 

Pains is the price that God putteth upon all 
things. 

ao) AMES Hower, English Proverbs. (1659) 


Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 
ee Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act v. (1601) 


1 
They haue nought but . . . their paines for 
their sweate. 
THomas Nasur, Preface to Green's Menaphon. 
(1589) 


PAINTER 


Lord, how we lose our pains. 
SHAKESPEARE, Als Well that Ends Well, v, 1. 
24. (1602) 


1 
Give my sweet Nan this ring: there’s for thy 
pains. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iii, 4, 103. (1601) 
Yet much he praised the oe he took, 
And well those pains did pa 
Wa tter Scott, Marmion. *Canto f, st. 13.(1808) 


PAINTER 


2 
I'll cut your painter for ye, I'll prevent ye do- 
ing me any mischief. 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew: Painter. 
(a. 1700) The painter is the rope at the bow 
of a boat by which it is attached to a ship. 

IE cut your painter for you, I'll send you off. 
Francis Grose, Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue: Painter. (1785) 
“Cut your painter,” make off. 
SmytTH, Sailor's Word-Book: Painter. (1867) 
The sooner we “cut the painter” . the better. 
T. W. Ren, Life of W. F. Forster, ii, 99.( 1888) 
The idea of “cutting the painter” is not popular. 

Epwarp KINGLAKE, The Australian at Home, 

p. 4. (1891) 
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PAINTING 
See also Art, Pictures 


3 
A good painter can draw a devil as well as an 


angel. 
3 Joun CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 311. (1639) 


I, too, am a painter! (Anch’ to sono pittore! ) 
ANTONIO CorREGGIO, on seeing Raphael's St. 
Cecilia at Bologna. (c. 1525) 
There is nothing of the colouring of Titian 
the corregiescity of Corregio. 
STERNE, Tristram Skandy. Bk. iii, ch. 12.(1760) 
The corregioscity of Correggio. 
Wirtram Hazuitr, Table Talk: On the Igno- 
rance of the Learned. (1821) 


5 
There is Craft in Daubing. 

Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No.4892.(1732) 
I have seen, and heard, much of cockney im- 
pudence before now; but never expected to hear 
a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging 
a pot of paint in the public’s face: 

Joun Ruskin, in Fors Clavigera, 2 July, 1877. 
Ruskin was referring to Whistler’s “Nocturne 
in Black and Gold,” representing the fire- 
works at Cremorne. Whistler, enraged by the 
criticism, sued Ruskin for libel, asking £1000 
damages, and won the verdict, ‘with damages 
of a farthing. 


They thinke themselves made bewtiful by the 
force of those artificiall colours: not knowing 
as a Poet sayth, That painting could not 

Hecube Helene make. 
Srzyano Gvazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 12. (1574) Pettie, tr. See also under Fact. 


PAINTING 


7 
On painting and fighting look aloof. 

Grorce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
On painting and fighting look afar off. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1678) 
On painting and fighting look abigh [at a dis- 
tance). It is dangerous to be near the one, and if 
we look near the other it loseth much of its 
advantage. 
᾿ JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 273. (1721) 


I am able to paint you in your proper colors. 
(Possem ego te tuis coloribus pingere. ) 
SAINT JEROME. In Rufinum. (c. Α. Ὁ. 400) As 
quoted by Erasmus, Adagia, Chil. i, cent. iv, 
No. 6. 
Paint me as I am. If you leave out the scars 
and wrinkles, 1 will not pay you a shilling. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, Remark, to Peter Lely, 
who was about to paint his portrait. (c. 
1650) What Cromwell really said, as quoted 
by WaLpoLe, Anecdotes of Painting, Ὁ. 444, 
was, “I desire you would use all your skill to 
paint my picture truly like me; but remark 
all these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and 
everything as you see me, otherwise I will 
never pay a farthing for it.” See also the 
life of Cromwell in The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 


9 
Painting can illustrate, but cannot inform. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. See BoSwELL, Life, 1784. 


10 
Only God Almighty makes painters. 
Goprrey KNELLER, to his tailor who asked him 
to make a painter out of his son. (c. 1710) 


11 
It does not matter how badly you paint, so 
long as you don’t paint badly like other peo- 
ple. 
Greorce Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 
Ch. 7. (1888) 


12 
What vanity is painting, which attracts ad- 
miration to things which in the original we do 
not admire. (Quelle vanité que la peinture, 
qui attire l’admiration par la ressemblance des 
chose dont on n’admire pas les originaux! ) 
Braise Pascat, Pensées. Pt. i, art. x, No. 31. (c. 
1660) 
How weak is painting to describe a man. 
Cuarzes Lamp, Letter to Wordsworth, 22 Jan., 
1830. 
According to that old verse, .. . Astronomers, 
painters, and poets may lye by authority. 
Sm Joun Harincton, A Briefe Apologie of 


Poetrie. Par. 3. (1591) See under Portry. 
13 


A mere copier of nature can never produce 
anything great. 
Sm JosHua ReyNOwps, Discourses on Painting 
No. 3. (1769) 
A flattering painter who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they 


are. 
Oriver Gotpsmitn, Retaliation, 1. 63. (1774) 
Of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


PALE 


There are only two styles of portrait painting, the 
serious and the smirk. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 10. (1839) 
1 


Painting is silent poetry, poetry painting 
that speaks. (ζωγραφίαν ποίησιν σιωπῶσαν 
προσαγορεύει, τὴν δὲ ποίησιν ζωγραφίαν λαλοῦσαν.) 


SIMONIDES. (c. 475 B.c.) According to Ριυ- 
TARCH, The Glory of Athens, iii, 346. 
Painting has been called mute poetry. 

Joun Opte, Lectures on Painting, ii, 237.(1807) 
Painting is the intermediate somewhat between a 
thought and a thing. 

S. T. CoLtermpce, Table-Talk, 30 Aug., 1827. 
Good painting is like good cooking: it can be 
tasted, but not explained. (La bonne peinture, 
c’est comme le bonne cuisine: ¢a se goute mais 
ca ne s’explique pas. 

MAURICE DE VLAMINCK, On Painting. (c. 1910) 


PALE 


2 
Pale as box sche was. 
CuHavucer, Legend of Good Women, |. 866. (c. 
1385) 


Deed was her hew, and lyk an ash to seen. 

Ciaucer, Legend of Good Women, |. 2649. (c. 

1385) 
His hew salow, and pale as asshen cold. 

Cruaucer, The Knight’s Tale, |. 506. (c. 1386) 
With a face deed as asshen colde. 

Craucer, The Phisicians Tale, 1. 209. 

He becam pale and dede as asshes. 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Jason, Ὁ. 156. (c. 1477) 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet ,iii,2,54.(1595) 
The man grew pale as ashes. 

RICHARD SI1EELE, The Tatler. No. 23. (1709) 
Seeing her turn as pale as ashes. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ii, ch. 19. (1758) 
He was still as pale as gentlemanly ashes at what 
had taken place. 

Dickens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 10. (1870) 


4 
Then pale as privet, took she heart to drink. 
Morris, The Earthly Paradise, i, i, 436. (1870) 


The colour whereof is more pale than death. 
WILLIAM PAINTER, The Palace of Pleasure, iii, 
9. (1567) 
Desert looks pale as death. 
Henry Cuettre, Hoffman. Act i, se. 1. (1602) 
Lucy ... turned as pale as death. 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 35. (1815) 
“*Tis me!” she said, with a face pale as death. 


Harpy, Mayor of Casterbridge. Ch. 39. (1886) 


6 
Ay me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 4, 111, 
(1593) 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Sir Joun Suck inc, Encouragements to a 
Lover. (1638) 


Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each 
other, 
SuHaxuspgarn, Hamlet, ii, 1, 81. (1600) 
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Look pale as primrose. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, iii, 2, 63. (1590) 
As pale as milk. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 345. (1596) 
O ill-starred wench! Pale as thy smock! 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 273. (1605) 
She looks as pale as any clout. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,4,218.(1595) 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 5, 17. 


Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
106. (1597) 


Pale as yonder wan and hornéd moon. 
SHELLEY, The Daemon of the World. Pt. i, 1. 3. 
(a. 1822) 


At a pale man draw thy knife. 

Rosert Torte, tr., Blason of Jealousie. (1615) 
There is a Scottish proverb, “A pale man is 
envious,” and a French one, “A pale face is 
worse than the itch.” 


She was as pale as paper. 
Puitiep Wyre, Corpses at Indian Stones, p. 
158. (1943) 
12 
His face was pale as any clay. 
Unxnown, in Roxburghe Ballads, p. 348. 
He looks pale as clay. 
WaLter Scott, Rokeby. Canto v, st. 27. (1813) 
He was ... as pale as clay. 
R. L. Stevenson, Letters, v, 11. (1893) 


" PALM 
Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prog- 
nostication, I cannot scratch mine ear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 52. 
(1606) 
Do not dull thy palm with entertainment. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 64. (1600) 
You yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julfus Caesar, iv, 3, 9. (1599) 
See under BRIBERY. 
Palm to palm is holy palmer’s kiss. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i,5,102.(1595) 


14 

Let all be present and expect the palm, the 
prize of victory. (Cuncti adsint, meritaeque 
exspectent praemia palmae.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 70. (19 B.c.) 

To bear the palm. (Palmam ferre.) 

ErasMUuS, A dagia, Chil. i, cent. iii, No. 4. (1523) 
“It is a well-known fact,” says XENOPHON, 
Cyropaedia, vii, v, 11, “that date-palms, 
when under heavy pressure, bend upwards 
like the backs of pack-asses.” Aristotle, Pliny 
and Theophrastus make the same assertion, 
and this supposed quality of the palm to re- 
sist and bend upward against hard trial is 
alleged to be the reason it was chosen as the 
symbol of victory. See AuLtus GEILIvs, 
Noctes Atticae, iii, 6. 


ΡΑΝ 


Let him who merits, bear the palm. (Palmam qui 
meruit, ferat.) 
aire Jortin, Lusus Poetict: Ad Ventos. St. 4. 
1722) 
He who follows where he’s led’ll 
Gain the palm and win the medal. 
Puyrttis McGrniry, Message from Mars. 
(1940) 
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PAN 


1 
They immediately prospect it, which is ac- 
complished by panning out a few basinfuls of 
the soil. 
Louise CLAPPE (DAME SHIRLEY), The Shirley 
Letters from California Mines in 1851-52, 
p. 212. (1852) 
I don’t pan out on the prophets. 
Joun Hay, Pike County Ballads, p. 13. (1871) 
That depends pretty much on how things pan out. 
Bret Harte, Drift from Two Shores, Ὁ. 116. 
(1879) 


2 
Great Pan is dead. (Πὰν ὁ μέγας τέθνηκε.) 
Prutarcy, Moralia: De Defectu Oraculorum. 

Ch. 17, sec. 419C. (c. a.p. 95) Plutarch is 
repeating a story told him by his teacher in 
grammar, Epitherses, of how once, when he 
was making a voyage to Italy, the ship had 
drifted close to the island of Paxi, and sud- 
denly a voice came across the water from 
the island crying, “Great Pan is dead.” A 
later Jegend placed this at the hour of the 
Saviour’s agony on the cross. See SCHILLER, 
Gotter Griechenlands, and Heine, Retse- 
bilder: City of Lucca. Ch. 6. Mrs. Browning, 
in her introduction to The Dead Pun, makes 
the mistake of asserting that Plutarch men- 
tions this legend. Hzropotus, History, ii, 
145, says that among the Greeks, Pan was 
held to be the youngest of the gods, the son 
of Penelope and Hermes. 

The great God Pan is dead. (Pan le grand dieu 

estoit mort.) 

RaBeELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 28. (1548) 


PANDORA 


3 

I cannot lyken our affection better than to 
. . . Pandoraes box, lift vppe the lidde, out 
flyes the Deuill. 

Stepnen Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse 
(Arber), p. 44. (1579) The legend is that 
Jupiter gave Pandora a box containing all 
human ills, and when she opened it, they all 
flew forth to afflict mankind, but at the bot- 
tom Hope remained. 

The sin of our first parent Adam . . . shadowed 
unto us in the tale of Pandora’s box, which, 

opened through her rede filled the 
world full of all manner of 

Roseart Burton, The Anatomy ΡΥ Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. i, mem. i, subs. 1. (1621) 

There may be some hope left in the bottom of 
Pandora's | box of calamities. 

Joun oe The Penitent Pardoned. Bk. 

fi, ch. 1. (1659) 


PANJANDRUM 


eal 


The Eighteenth was a Sceptical Century; in 
which little word there is a whole Pandora’s Box 
of miseries. 
CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero Worship. Ch. 5. 
(1840) 
Pandora’s box was opened for him, and all the 
pains and griefs his imagination had ever figured 
were abroad. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
(1886) 
The favours of Government are like the box of 
Pandora, with this important difference, that they 
rarely leave hope at the bottom. 
J. E. T. RoGers, The Economic Interpretation 
of History. Ch. 17. (1888) 


Paston Carew. Ch. 42. 


, PANJANDRUM 


So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage- 
leaf to make an apple-pie; and at the same 
time a great she-bear, coming up the street, 
pops its head into the shop. ‘“‘What! no soap?” 
So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the Barber: and there were present the Pic- 
ninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies. 
and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with the 
little round button at top; and they all fell 
to playing the game of catch-as-catch-can, till 
the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their 
boots. 

SAMUEL Foore, An Incoherent Story. (1755) 
See Quarterly Review, xcv, 516, Sept., 1854 
The first use of Panjandrum, a nonsense 
word, occurring in a farrago produced by 
Foote at a lecture to test the memory of 
Charles Macklin, who had boasted that he 
could repeat anything after once reading it. 
The Memoirs of Foote do not mention the 
incident, and the attribution to him has been 
questioned A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, 16 Nov., 1850, asserts that the 
sentence was written by James Quin, the ac- 
tor, to test Foote’s memory. 

He [the gardener} began to praise his carnations 
. One he called . . . “The envy of the world, 
or the great panjandrum.” 

Maria Epcewortn, Harry and Lucy Con. 
cluded, ii, 46. (1825) 

The little wide-awake, Jike the Panjandrum “with 
the little round button at the top.” 

F. H. LupLow, Little Brother, Ὁ. 39. (1867) 
Panjandrum (The Grand), any village potentate 
or Brummagem magnate. 

Brewer, Reader’s Hand-Book: Panjandrum. 
(1880) Brummagem, imitation, cheap and 
showy, with reference to the plated ware 
made at Birmingham, England. 

A sudden quacksalver, a Panjandrum of philan- 
thropy. 

ArtHur Morrison, A Child of the Jago, p 
148. (1896) 

Put that question to the Great Panjandrum. 

Ricnarp Laxin, The Body Fell on Berlin, Ὁ. 
153. (1943) 


PANTOUFLES 


PANTOUFLES 


1 
He was not altogither set on his merri pinnes 
and walked on his stateli pantofles. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book (Camden), p. 
14. (1573) 

For the most part they stand so on their pan- 
tuffles. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 47. (1579) 
On their dignity. “Pantoufle” is French for 
slipper 

To stand upon his pantofles, or in high tearmes. 
RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Bout. (1611) 
He standeth too much on his pantofies. 

Tuomas DRAxE, Bibliotheca, p. 214. (1616) 
The villain stands upon his pantofles, and begins 
to looke big. 

James Masse, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 255. 
(1631) 

He is grown very proud; he stands on his pan- 
tofles. 

Ronertson, Phraseologia Generalis,1031.(1681) 

I could not possibly today step out of my high 
historical pantoufles to tell it you. 

Horace WALPOLE, Letters, iii, 156. (1755) 


PAP 


2 
Pappe with an Hatchet. 
Joun Lyty. Title of pamphlet. (c. 1589) 
{ neither name Martin-mar-prelate: nor shame 
Papp wyth a hatchet. 
GaBriEL Harvey, Foure Letters (Grosart), 1, 
164. (1592) 
They give us pap with a spoone before we can 
speake, and when we speake for that we love, 
pap with a hatchet. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act i, sc. 3.(1594) 
He that so olde seekes for a nurse so yong, shall 
have pappe with a Hatchet for his comfort. 

ALEXANDER NiccHoLes, A Discourse of Mar- 

riage and Wiving. Ch. 9. (1615) 
A custard was to him pap with a hatchet. 

Tuomas D’Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 

iv, 329. (1719) 
“To give pap with a hatchet,” a proverbial phrase, 
meaning to do any kind action in an unkind 
manner. 

J. P. HaLtrweirt, A Dictionary of Archaic 

Words: Pap. (1847) 


PAPER 


3 
Let papers speak and beards be silent. (Hab- 
len cartas y callen barbas.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
When there is documentary evidence there is 
no need of any other. 


4 
“Paper bleeds little,” Robert Jordan quoted 
the proverb. 

Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
p. 152. (1940) The French say, “Le papier 
souffre tout” (Paper endures everything) ; 
the Germans, “Papier ist geduldig” (Paper 
is patient). 
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5 
All this looks very well on paper. 
GrorceE WasHincron, Letter. (1795) Works, 
xiii, 64. 
I’d rather see that done on paper. 
Lewis Carrott (C. L. Dopcson), Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 6. (1865) 


6 
I will do my duty as I see it, without regard 
to scraps of paper called constitutions. 

Kinc WILHELM I oF GERMANY, Speech, to the 
Prussian Diet, which had refused to grant 
appropriations. (c. 1864) See AHarper’s 
Weekly, 26 March, 1887. 

Just for a word, “neutrality,” a word which in 
wartime has so often been disregarded—just for 
a scrap of paper, Great Britain is going to make 
war on a kindred nation, who desires nothing 
better than to be friends with her. 

THEOBALD VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, German 
Foreign Minister, to Sir Edwin Goschen, 
British Ambassador, 4 Aug., 1914, as quoted 
by Goschen in a dispatch to the British 
Foreign Office. See War Encyclopedia, Govt 
Ptg. Office, Wash.. 1918 


PARABLE 


He spake many things unto them in parables. 
(καὶ ἐλάλησεν αὐτοῖς πολλὰ ἐν παραβολαῖς λέγι"ν,.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xiii, 3. (c. a p. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Locutus est eis multa in 
parabolis.” 
Sound words, I know, Timothy is to use. 
And old wives’ fables he is to refuse; 
But yet grave Paul him nowhere did forbid 
The use of parables; in which lay hid 
That gold, those pearls, and precious stones that 
were 
Worth digging for, and that with greatest care. 
JoHN Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: The 
Author's Apology for His Book (1678) 


8 
The legs of the lame are not equal: so is a 
parable in the mouth of fools. (Sic indicens 
est in ore stultorum parabola.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
I will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter 
dark sayings of old. (Aperiam in parabolis os 
meum: loquar propositiones ab initio.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, Ixxviii, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 


9 
Parables are not lies because they describe 
events which never happened. 

BERNARD SHAW, St. Joan. Sc. 2. (1924) 


PARADISE 
See also Heaven 


10 
He that will enter into Paradise, must have 
a good key. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 894. 

(1640) Ray, Englisté Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 

He that will enter Paradise, must come with a 
right Key. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2347.(1732) 


1744 PARDON 


Thou hast the keys of Paradise, O just, subtle, 
and mighty opium! 
Tuomas DE Quincey, Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. Pt. ii. (1822) 


1 
Ase he dede to euen and to Adam in paradys 
terestre. 
Dan MicHeEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 50. (1340) 
Bytwene the grete Inde & erthly paradise. 
WILLIAM Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe. Ch. 
32. (1481) As developed by Christian fancy, 
the earthly paradise (as distinguished from 
the celestial paradise) is the old garden of 
Eden, which lay in the far East beyond the 
stream of Ocean. 
The true Garden of Eden, or Earthly Paradise. 
(Le vray Iardin & Paradis terrestre.) 
RaBeELais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 57. (1548) 


2 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iii, 1. 496. (1667) 
See also Foot: Foo’s PARADISE. 


3 
Paradise is a dwelling promised the faithful. 
MouHaMMED, The Koran, iii, 132. (c. 622) 
The Koran allots at least a third of Paradise to 
well-behaved women. 
Lorp Byron, The Giaour, |. 498, note. (1813) 


PARDON 
See also Forgiveness 


4 
You may pardon much to others, nothing to 
yourself. (Ignoscas aliis multa, nil tibi.) 
Ausontus, Epigrams. (c. A.p. 370) 
ete who sayd, he pardoned every one but hym- 
selfe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 102. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Pardon all but thyself. 
RanpLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Pardonner. 
(1611) Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 679. 
: (1640) 


Never ask pardon before you are accused. 
Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 458. (1855) 


6 
Who offendeth not, lightly is pardoned, begin 
where you list. (A chi non ofende, legiermente 
si perdona cominciate pure.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 35. (1578) 


7 
He that sharply chides, is the most ready to 
pardon. 

THOMAS στε, Gnomologia. No. 2298.(1732) 


8 
We pardon in proportion as we love. (On 
pardonne tant que l’on aime.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 330. (1665) 


9 
It is for men to pardon, unless the pardoned 
puts one to shame. (Ignoscere hominum est 
nisi pudet cui ignoscitur.) 
Pustitrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 297. (c. 43 
B.c.) The Arabs say, “Pardon is the choicest 
flower of victory.” 
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He who is pardoned in wrong-doing is condemned 
more shamefuly by far. (Multo turpius damnatur 
cui in delicto ignoscitur.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 420. 
A too feeble and dissolute facility in pardoning 
evil-doers, giveth them occasion to commit wick- 
edness afterwards more readily, because of this 
pernicious confidence of receiving grace. (Facilité 
trop eneruee & dissolue de pardonner es malfai- 
sans leur est occasion de plus legierement de 
rechief mal faire par ceste pernicieuse confiance 
de grace.) 

RABELAIS, Garganiua. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1534) 
Pardon makes offenders. 

JoHN CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 182. (1639) 
Pardoning the Bad, is injuring the Good. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3842. (1732) 


See also JUSTICE AND Mercy. 
10 


I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, v, 3, 131. (1595) 
God will pardon me; that’s what he’s for. (Dieu 
me pardonnera: c’est son métier.) 
HeEinr1IcH HEINE, on his death-bed. (1856) 


PARENT 

af See also Father, Mother 
Whoso honoureth his father maketh an atone- 
ment for his sins. And he that honoureth his 
mother is as one that layeth up treasure. 

Ben Sirsa, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

iii, 3. (c. 190 B.C.) 

A father’s goodness is higher than the mountain; 
a mother’s goodness is deeper than the sca. 

S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 440. 


(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
12 


There are three degrees of filial piety. The 
highest is being a credit to our parents, the 
second is not disgracing them; the lowest is 
being able simply to support them. 
ConrFucius, The Book of Rites. Ch. 21. (c. $00 


B.C.) 
13 


No man can select his own parents. 
Henry Drummonp, Natural Law in the Spirit- 


ual World, p. 257. (1883) 
14 


Parents are Patterns. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3843.(1732) 
The hen who, from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects her care, 
And ev’ry fowl! that flies at Jarge, 
Instructs me in a parent’s charge. 
ΠΕ ον Gay, Fables, Introduction. (1727) 


Conduct thyself towards thy parents as thou 
wouldst wish thy children to conduct them- 
selves towards thee. (τοιοῦτος yiyvou περὶ τοὺς 
γονεῖς, οἵους ἄν εὔξαιο περὶ σεαυτὸν γενέσθαι τοὺς 
σεαυτοῦ waidas.) 

ISOCRATES, Ad Demonicum. Sec. 14. (c. 365 


B.c.) An anticipation of the Golden Rule. 
See Rute: GoLpen. 


PARENT 


1 
The bequest was not made by a parent or 
person standing in loco parentis. 
THOMAS JARMAN, ed., Powell’s Essay on De- 
vises, ii, 335. (1827) In loco parentis: in the 
place of a parent, a proverbial law phrase. 


My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. (Fili 
mi, disciplinam patris tui, et ne demittas legem 
matris tuae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and 
despise not thy mother when she is old. (Audi 
patrem tuum, qui genuit te: et ne contemnas cum 
senuerit mater tua.) . 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 22. 


3 

Love your parent, if he is just: if not, bear 
with him. (Ames parentem si aequus est: si 
aliter, feras.) 

: PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 8. (c. 43 B.C.) 


Honor the gods, reverence parents. (θεοὺς 
τίμα, γονέας aldov.) 


Soton, Maxim. (c. 575 8B.c.) See DIOGENES 
Laertius, Solon. Bk. i, sec. 60. 

Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee. (Honora patrem tuum et ma- 
trem tuam, ut sis longaevus super terram, quam 
Dominus Deus tuus dabit tibi.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xx, 12. (c. 550 8.6.) 
The fifth Commandment. 

Reverence for parents—this standeth written 
third among the statutes of Justice, to whom 
honor supreme is due. (τὸ γὰρ τεκόντων odfas | 
τρίτον τόδ᾽ ἐν θεσμίοις | Δίκας γέγραπται μεγιστο- 
τίμου.) 

AgescnyLus, The Suppliant Maidens, |. 707. (c. 
485 p.c.) Aeschylus is referring to the three 
supreme laws which Plutarch ascribes to 
Triptolemus: to worship the gods with the 
fruit of the earth, to hurt no living creature, 
and to honor parents. 

To love our parents is the first law of nature. 
(Diligere parentes prima naturae lex est.) 

VaALERIUS Maximus, Facta et Dicta Memora- 
δια. Bk. v, ch. 4, sec. 7. (c. A.D. 15) 

The first law of nature, is to honour the father 
and the mother. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 72. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Honour thy father and mother, i.e. Live so as to 
be an honour to them tho’ they are dead. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 


5 
Everything is dear to its parent. (τῷ τεκόντι 
πᾶν φίλον.) 
ΘΟΡΞΟΟΙΣΕΒ, Oedipus at Colonus, |. 1108. (c. 408 
B.C.) See under POSSESSIONS. 


Him on whom his parents have not smiled, 
no god honors with a table, no goddess with 
her bed. (Cui non risere parentes, | nec deus 
hunc mensa, dea nec dignita cubili est.) 
VERGIL, Eclogues. No. iv, 1. 62. (37 B.C.) 
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PARIS 


7 
The Last Time I Saw Paris. 
Oscar HAMMERSTEIN II. Title of song. (1940) 
Also title of book by Elliot Paul. (1942) 


Paris is well worth a Mass. (Paris vaut bien 
une Messe.) 

Henri IV, Remark (1593), when he became a 
convert to the Roman Catholic Church as a 
step toward winning Paris and the crown of 
France. It has been questioned whether 
Henri ever said it. 


All Paris goes to see it. (Tout Paris va voir.) 
Mo.tkre, L’Impromptu de Versailles. Sc. 5, 
l. 75. (c. 1662) 
10 
The newspapers have given the rage of going 
to Paris a good name; they call it the French 
disease. 
Horace WaALpote, Letter to Horace Mann, 17 
Oct., 1763. 
Good Americans, when they die, go to Paris. 
THOMAS GOLD APPLETON, Epigram. (a. 1858) 
Quoted by Oliver Wendell Holmes, The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, ch. 6 
as a saying of one of the “Seven Wise Men 
of Boston.” Used without credit by Oscar 
Witpe, A Woman of No Importance, Act i. 


Ἔ PARSLEY 


Parsley must be sown nine times, for the 
devil takes all but the last. 

CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
248. (1883) Probably originating from the 
fact that parsley remains some time in the 

3 earth before it begins to germinate 

1 

That phrase which we vse to little children, 
when we tell them they were borne in their 
mothers Parsly-bed. 

James Masse, tr., Guzman d’Alfarache, i, 25. 

(1622) 

For Il am past a child 
My selfe to thinke they are found in parsley beds. 

RICHARD Brome, The Antipodes. Act i, sc. 4. 
(1640) 

My mother indeed used to say that I was born 
to be a gardener’s wife, as soon as ever I was 
taken out of her parsley bed. 

Unknown, The London Chaunticleres. Sc. 2. 
(1659) 

Some sprigs of that bed Where children are bred. 
Swirt, Receipt for Stewtng Veal. (c. 1730) 
The child, when new-born, comes out of the 

persley bed, they will say in the North. 

SAMUEL PEGGE, Axon ymiana.Bk.i,sec.91.(1796) 

We have the common English saying that the 
baby comes out of the parsley-bed. 

CHARLOTTE Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
249. (1883) The saying no doubt stems from 
the alleged aphrodisiac quality of parsley. 


13 
He needs parsley. (τοῦ σελίνου δεῖται.) 
PLUTARCH, Symposium. Bk. v, sec. 676D. (c. 


1746 PARSON 


Α. Ὁ. 95) There are two explanations of this 
proverb: (1) parsley is supposed to be an 
aphrodisiac, and the phrase was applied to a 
childless man; (2) parsley was hung on 
tombs, and when a person needed parsley he 
was very ill indeed. 


1 
Parsley tried will bring a man to his saddle 


and a woman to her grave. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 345. (1678) 


PARSON 


2 
And there’s a proverb, as they say, 
That for the clerks the parsons pay. 
Wittiam ComseE, Doctor Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque. Canto iv. (1812) 


3 
The parson knows enough who knows a Duke. 
WILLIAM COWPER, Tirocinium, 1. 403. (1784) 


4 
Never spare the parson’s wine, nor the baker's 
pudding. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1733. Repeated in 1738. 
5 
Parsons are souls’ waggoners. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 937. (1640) 


6 

Men saie (said he) long standyng and small 
offring 

Maketh poore persons. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 

Lang Standing, and little offering makes a poore 
rist. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 72. (c. 1595) 

Long standing and poor offering maketh poor 

priests. 

James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
"Tis good enough for the Parson unless the parish 
were better. It is here supposed that if the Parish 
be very bad the Parson must be in some fault, 
and therefore that anything is good enough for 
that Parson whose parishioners are bad. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 187. (1678) 


7 
The parson gets the children. 
Tuomas Kitiicrew, The Parson’s Wedding. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (1663) Quoted as a proverb. 


8 
I could drag her past the parson’s house, as 
they say. 
Henry Miter, The Cosmological Eye, Ὁ. 314. 
(1939) 


9 
The parson always christens his own child 
first. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
This would make a parson swear. 
" Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
A house-going parson makes a church-going 
people. 
Unxnown, British Weekly, 2 Jan., 1913, p. 
445. That is, a parson who visits his parish- 
foners in their homes gets them to church. 


PARTING 


11 

Let him ones begynne to pynche, 

Or withdrawe their tithinge an ynche, 

For an heretike they will him ascite. 
Unxknown, Proper Dyaloge betwene a Gentill- 

man and a Husbandman. (1530) 

Lucilla perceiuing the drift of the olde foxe hir 

father . . . shaped him an answere which... 

pinched Philautus on the persons side. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 87. (1579) 
Pinch on the parsons side, my lorde, the whor- 
sons haue to much. 

ULPIAN FULWELL, Ars Adulandi, sig. H1. (c. 

1580) 
This is a common slander when the hell-hound 
(the covetous wretch) pincheth on the priest’s 
side: “Νὸ matter, let him talk for his living.” 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 466. (1629) 
To pinch on the parson’s side, or sharp him of 
his tithes. 

B.E, A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew. 

(1690) 


PARTHIAN 
12 


The best way to conquer sin is by Parthian 
war, to run away. 
Tuomas AbAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 222.(1629) 
To look upon this Parthian fight of love. 
EpMUND WALLER, Phillis. (c. 1640) 
You wound, like parthians, while you fly, 
And kill, with a Retreating Eye. 
But Ler, Hudibras to His Lady. 1. 173. (1678) 
13 
A “Parthian shot” was very litcral to Crassus 
[a Roman general who was defeated by the 
Parthians at Carrhae in 53 B.c.]; to us it is 
only an elegant and pointed synonym for our 
method of “having the last word.” 
GREENOUGH AND KitTTtREDGE, Words, p. 380 
(1902) The Parthians discharged their ar- 
rows over their shoulders while pretending 
to retreat. 
ere back Parthian glances of scornful hos- 
tility. 
LisLe Carr, Judith Gwynne. Bk. i,ch.1.(1874) 


PARTING 


P See also Meeting and Parting 
1 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part. 
MicHaet Drayton, dea. Sonnet )xi. (1593) 
The day breaks not: it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part. 
Joun Donne, Daybreak. St. 1. (a. 1631) 


15 
The king of Babylon stood αἱ the parting of 
the way. (Stetit enim rex Babylonis in bivio.) 
Old Testament: Ezckiel, xxi, 21. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Who hath not... 
Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? 
J. R. Lowext, The Parting of the Ways.(1849) 
I was really able to bear up when we reached 
the parting of the ways. 
Rinc Larpner, Rhythm. (1926) 


PARTRIDGE 


The parting of the ways, to reach a point (in 


one’s life or in an enterprise) at which one is 
compelled .. . to choose between two courses 
of action or behaviour. 
Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés: Part- 
ing. (1941) He attributes the beginning of 
the banal use to Lowell. 


1 

It is a pitie to part three things—the lawyer 
and his client, the physician and his patient, 
and a pot of good ale and toast. 

᾿ James Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17.(1659) 


A careless parting, between the old mare and 


the broken cart. Spoken when a husband or | 


wife dies who did not love each other. 

James KEL y, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (1721) 
There’s sma’ sorrow at our parting, as the auld 
mear said to the broken cart. 

: WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 


Sav “au revoir” but not ‘‘good-bye.” 
Harry KEeNNepy, Say “Au Revoir’ but Not 
“Good-bye.” (1893) A cliché of the 90’s. 


4 
Every parting gives a foretaste of death. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Further Psychological 
Observations. (1851) 

In every parting there is an image of death. 
Georce Exiot, Amos Barton. Ch. 10. (1859) 
A Net came into his head, “to part is to die 

a little.” 
Eric AMBLER, Journey into Fear, p. 237. (1940) 
A French proverb, “Partir c’est mourir un 
peu.” 
“To go away,’ the French say shrewdly, “is to 
die a little.’ But why has nobody ever made the 
parallel observation: “To return is to know what 
it is to be a ghost.” 
JAN Strutuer, Mrs. Miniver. (1940) 
5 


Good night. good night! parting is such swect 
sorrow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,2,185.(1595) 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior, The Thief and the Cord. (c. 1721) 
Many good nights is loth away. 
JAMES KELLY, Scotlish Proverbs, p. 251.(1721) 


PARTRIDGE 


6 

If the partridge had the woodcock’s thigh, it 

would be the best bird that ever did fly. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1670) 

FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 6400. (1732) 

If the partridge had the woodcock’s thigh. 

’Twould be the best bird that ever did ἣν; 

If the woodcock had but the partridge’s breast. 

’Twould be the best bird that ever was dress’d. 
Joon Doran, Table Traits, Ὁ. 176. (1854) 


PARTY 


7 
Canst thou bring me to the party? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iii, 2, 67. (1611) 
Although it has usually been considered an 
Americanism, the older English writers fre- 
quently used “party” in the sense of “person.” 
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‘Tis the party, madame. What party? Has he no 


name? 
: Ben Jonson, Catiline. Act ii, sc. 2. (1611) 


She .. . was the life and soul of the party 

F, E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 41. (1850) 
He was determined to be the life and soul of the 
party. 

Curistie, Evil Under the Sun, Ὁ. 223. (1941) 
To be the life and soul of the party. To be so 
lively as to make a party a success. . . . Often 
an objectionable person. 

PARTRIDGE, Dict. of Clichés: Life (1941) 


II—Political Parties 


Q 

He belonged to the third party, the quiddists 
or quids. being the tertium quid, . . . which 
had no name, but was really an anti-Madison 
movement. 

Henry ApaMs. John Randolph, p. 182. (1882) 
“Tertium quid,” a Latin proverbial phrase, 
meaning some third thing related to two 
other matters or causes. 


All political parties die at last of swallowing 
their own lies. 
Joun Arputnnot, Epigram. (a. 1735) See 
Garnett, Life of Emerson, p. 165. 
Sooner or later all politicians die of swallowing 
their own lies. 
CLarE BootHe, Europe in the Spring, Ὁ. 140 
(1940) 
11 
Recollect you were not made for the party. 
but the party for you. 
ὩΣ H. BRACKENRIDGE, Modern Chivalry.(1792) 
Ignorance leads Men into a Partv. and Shame 
keeps them from getting out again. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753 


13 

A red Ribband in his hat signified that he was 
a Tory, ... an Irish rebel. . . . Instead of 
Cavalier and Roundhead, they are now called 
Tories and Whigs. 

OLIVER Heywoop. Diary, 24 Oct., 1681. 

Tory. A cant term, derived, I suppose, from an 
Irish word signifying a savage. One who adheres 
to the ancient constitution of the state. Opposed 
to a Whig. 

SAMVEL JOHNSON, Dictionary: Tory. (1755) 
The Irish word was téraidhe, signifying a 
pursued person, hence an outlaw. See O.E.D. 
Since practically all Irishmen were Roman 
Catholics, it was applied as a nickname in 
1679 to those who opposed the exclusion of 
James, Duke of York, from succession to the 
throne, because of his Catholicism; and 
finally, from 1689, to the Parliamentary 
party committed to upholding constituted 
order and authority in Church and State. 
Now the Conservative party. See sunder 
ConservaTisM. During the American Revo- 
lution, the term was applied to those Amer!- 
cans who supported the forces of the King 
of England. 
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Whig: the name of a faction. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary: Whig. (1755) 
Probably a shortening of “whiggamer,” a 
member of the so-called Whiggamore raid in 
Scotland, in 1648, composed of Covenanters 
or Presbyterians who wrested the govern- 
ment from the Royalists and were generally 
considered rebels; from 1689 applied to the 
party now called Liberal. See O.E.D. 

Where you see a Whig you see a rascal. . . . The 
first Whig was the devil. 

Jounson. See BoswE Lt, Léfe, 28 April, 1778. 

A Whig may be a fool, a Tory must be so. 

Horace Watpote, Letter to William Mason, 4 
July, 1778. 

Toryism is an innate principle o’ human nature— 
Whiggism but an evil habit. 
Joun Wirson, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 4. 
(1822) 
Tory and Whig in turn shall be my host; 
I taste no politics in boiled and roast. 
SYDNEY SmitH, Letter to John Murray, 1834. 


1 
His Majesty’s Opposition. 

Joun Cam HosuHovuse, referring to the Opposi- 
tion in the British House of Commons, 10 
April, 1826. 

The duty of an Opposition is to oppose. 

GeorcE Tierney, Epigram. (c. 1821) Quoted 
by Lorp STanLey, Hassard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, 4 June, 1841. 


There is always some basic principle that will 
ultimately get the Republican party together. 
If my observations are worth anything, that 
basic principle is the cohesive power of pub- 
lic plunder. 
A. “ἢ McLaurin, Speech, U.S. Senate, May, 
1 


We are Republicans, and we don’t propose to 
leave our party and identify ourselves with the 
party whose antecedents have been rum, Ro- 
manism, and rebellion. 

Rev. Samvuet Dickinson Burcuarp, Address 
of Congratulation, to James G. Blaine, Re- 
publican candidate for President, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, 29 Oc- 
tober, 1884. A party of clergymen had come 
to the hotel to assure Blaine of their support, 
and Burchard, a Presbyterian preacher, 
acted as their spokesman. Blaine responded 
briefly, but apparently did not notice the 
phrase, ‘rum, Romanism, and rebellion,” or 
did not realize its significance. At any rate 
he failed to repudiate it promptly, and it is 
supposed to have lost him the Presidency by 
throwing some of the New York Catholic 
vote to his opponent, Grover Cleveland. 
Cleveland carried the state by a plurality 
of 1149, and its electoral vote gave him the 
election. After the result was known, Blaine 
is said to have remarked, “I have been 
beaten by an ass in the shape of a preacher.” 
Burchard’s comment was, “If I have been an 
instrument in the hands of Providence 
against my own will, I am contented to abide 
by the consequences.” 


8 
Party-spirit at best is but the madness of 
many for the gain of a few. 

Pore, Letter to Martha Blount, 27 Aug., 1714. 
A nation without parties is soon a nation without 


curiosity. ... The extinction of party is the 
origin of faction. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to George Montague, 
11 Dec., 1760. 
All free governments are party-governments. 
JaMES A. GARFIELD, Speech, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 18 Jan., 1878. 
The best system is to have one party govern and 
the other party watch. 
THomas B. ReEep, Speech, House of Represen- 
tatives, 22 April, 1880. 


Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party. 

CuHarLes E. WELLER. In the autumn of 1867, 
Christopher Latham Sholes constructed the 
first typewriter, at Milwaukee, Wis. Weller 
was a court reporter and friend of Sholes, 
and agreed to test the practicability of the 
machine. In his Early History of the Type- 
writer he says: “We were then in the midst 
of an exciting political campaign and it was 
then for the first time that the sentence was 
inaugurated ... and repeated many times 
to test the speed of the machine.” It is still 
used for that purpose by typewriter salesmen 
and repairmen. 
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We also are men of like passions with you. 
(ἡμεῖς ὁμοιοπαθεῖς ἐσμὲν ὑμῖν ἄνθρωποι.) 
New Testament: Acts, xiv, 15. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
V ulgate is, “Nos mortales sumus, similis vobis 
homines.” 
Shepherds and ministers are both men; their na- 
ture and passions the same. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 10 May, 1748. 
The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins! 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, The Ladies. (1892) 


6 

Do not associate to thyself the passionate 
man, nor approach him for conversation, . . 
his lips are sweet, his tongue cold(?), (but) 
flame burns in his belly. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xi. 

}. 13. (ς, 700 B.C.) 
Make no friendship with an angry man, and with 
a furious man thou shalt not go. (Noli esse 
amicus homini iracundo, neque ambules cum viro 
furioso.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 24. (c. 350 B.C.) 
*T was the usual saying of a very ingenious person 
that passionate men, like Yorkshire hounds, arc 
apt to overrun the scent. 

Sir T. P. Brount, Essays, Ὁ. 141. (1692) 

A Man in Passion rides a Horse that runs awa\ 
with him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 283. (1732) 
A man in a Passion rides a mad horse. 

Franx.in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
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As sails are to a ship, so are the passions to 
the spirits. 

i NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Spirit. (1736) 


No man can guess in cold blood what he may 
do in a passion. 
: H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.461.(1855) 


Knowledge of mankind is a knowledge of the 
passions, 

DisrRaELi, The Young Duke. Ch. 2. (1831) 
Man is only truly great when he acts from the 
passions. 

ὃ DisRAELI, Coningsby. Bk. iv, ch. 13. (1844) 


Passion overcometh sober thought; 
And this is cause of direst ills to men. 
(θυμὸς δὲ κρείσσων τῶν ἐμῶν βουλευμάτων, 
ὅσπερ μεγίστων αἴτιος κακῶν βροτοῖς.) 


ΕΆΙΡΙΡΕ5, Medea, |. 1079. (c. 431 B.c.) 
As Reason is a Rebel unto Faith, so Passion unto 
Reason. 
Stk Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. 1, 
sec. 19. (1643) 
When Passion entereth at the Fore-gate, Wisdom 
goeth out of the Postern. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5564.(1732) 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. 11,1. 107. (1732) 
What Reason weaves, by Passion is undone. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, |. 42. 
[ὃ 


The spirit yields and can resist no more, 
Like anchor-hook in sand amid the surge. 
(εἴκει yap ἤδη θυμὸς ovd’ Er’ ἀντέχει, 
θινῶδες ὡς ἄγκιστρον ἀγκύρας σάλῳ.) 

Evcripipes (?) Fragments. Frag. 911, Nauck. 
(c. 420 8. ς.) Helmbold, tr. Quoted by PLu- 
TARCH, Aforalia, 446A. 

I, like a ship, am tied by ropes to shore, 

But, when winds blow, the cables do not hold. 
(ναῦς ws res Ex μὲν γῆς ἀνήρτημαι βρόχοις, 

πνεῖ δ᾽ οὖρος, ἡμῖν δ᾽ οὐ κρατεῖ τὰ πείσματα.) 

EvurIPIpES (0), Fragments. Frag. 911. Nauck. 
Quoted by Priutarcu, Moralia, 446B, as 
“those famous lines.” He says that the poet 
calls “cables” the judgments which resist 
shameful conduct, and are broken by pas- 
sion, as by a great gust of wind. 


It often falls out, that the end of passion is 
the beginning of repentance. 
Owen Fectuam, Resolves. Ch. 8. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1749. 


(1628) 


7 
He that cannot bear with other People’s Pas- 
sions, cannot govern his own. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
If Passion drives, let Reason hold the Reins. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1749. 
He is a Governor that governs his Passions, and 
he is a Servant that serves them. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1750. 
Who is powerful? He that governs his Passions. 
Frankiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
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Passion will master you, if you do not master 
your passion. 

WILLIAM Hone, Year-Book, col. 1417. (1831) 
The Hindus say, “Conquer your passions and 
you conquer the whole world.” 

Strong as our passions are, they may be starved 
into submission, and conquered without being 
killed. 

Ἶ C. C. Οοετον, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 347. (1820) 


Passion is the twin sister of blindness. 

SALOMON IBN GapiROL, Mibhar ha-Penini-n 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 202. (c. 1050) Also 
MISHLEI SHUHALIM, Fable 102, quoting from 
The Art of Memory. 

Passions unguided are for the most part madness. 

Tuomas ΗΟΒΒΕ5, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1651) 
Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. 

RosBert SoutH, Sermons. Vol. ii, ch. 10. (1678) 
Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which ever 
leaves us weaker than it found us. 

: PENN, Fruits of Solitude. No. 279. (1693) 


The passions are the gates of the soul. (Son 
las pasiones los portilos del animo.) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
98. (1647) 


Place a curb and drag on your passion. (Pone 
irae frena modumaue.) 

JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 88. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
11 


The passions are the only orators which al- 
ways persuade. (Les passions sont les seuls 
orateurs qui persuadent toujours.) 

La RoOCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 8. (1665) 
We fail to realize how much our actions are in- 
fluenced by passion. (Il s’en faut bien que nous 
connaissions tout ce que nos passions nous font 
faire.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 460. 

The passions are merely different kinds of self- 
love. (Les passions ne sont que les divers gotts 
de l’amour-propre.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Posth. No. 531. 
All the passions are nothing but different devrees 
of heat and cold of the blood. (Toutes les pas- 
sions ne sont autre chose que les divers degrés 
de la chaleur et de la froideur du sang.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supp. No. 564 


12 
It is with our passions, as it is with fire and 
water, they are good servants but bad masters. 
L'ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, p. 38. (1692) 
413 Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 
Georce MEReEpiTH, Modern Love. St. 43.('862) 
Passions Spin the Plot. 
Varnis Fisuer. Title of novel. (1933) 


14 
The natural man has only two primal passions. 
to get and to beget. 

WILLIAM OsLER, Science and Immortality. Ch. 


2. (1904) 
15 


A slave of passion. (πάθους δοῦλος.) 
Pnito, De Vita Mosis. Bk. i,sec.299.(c. a. Ὁ. 40) 
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Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 76. (1600) 
Serving one’s own Passions is the greatest Slavery 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4103.(1732) 


1 
Tis lightning when passion dwells with power. 
(Fulmen est ubi cum potestate habitat ira- 
cundia. ) 

Σ PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.214.(c.43 B.C.) 


A learned man who is ruled by his passions 
is like a blind man holding a torch: he guides 
others but not himself. 

, Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 5. (c. 1258) 


No mortal man has ever served at the same 
time his passions and his best interests. 
(Neque quisquam omnium lubidini simul et 
050} paruit.) 

SaLLusT, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 51. (c, 41 B.C.) 


4 
The seas’s my mind, which calm would be 
Were it from winds (my passions) free. 
Sir JoHN SuckKLinc, Love’s World. (a. 1642) 
The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more. 
EpMUND WALLER, On the Last Verses in the 
Book. (1687) 
All the passions are extinguished with age. 
(Toutes les passions s’éteignant avec )’age.) 
VoLTarrE, Stances ou Quatrains. (c. 1750) 
From Hate, Fear, Hope, Anger, and Envy free, 
And all the Passions else that be. 
AsprRAHAM CowLey, The Passions. (1647) 
Calm of mind, all passion spent. 
Mi ton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 1758. (1671) 
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The worst passions have their root in the best. 
: Η. Ὁ. Τποκεαῦ, Autumn, 12 Dec., 1837. 

Few passions are constant, but many are sin- 
cere. (Il y a peu de passions constantes; i y 
en a beaucoup de sinceéres. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 40. (1746) 
The passions have taught mankind to reason. 
(Les passions ont appris aux hommes fa raison.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 154. (1746) 

Various other French moralists have said 
almost the same thing: “C’est le chemin des 
passions qui m’a conduit ἃ la philosophie” 
(It is the path of the passions which has led 
me to philosophy), Rovusszau; “La passion 
déprave, mais elle éléve aussi” (Passion de- 
bases, but it also elevates), LAMARTINE; “Ce 
sont les passions qui font et qui défont tout” 
(It is the passions which make and unmake 
everything), FONTANELLE. 
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Does his own fatal passion become to each 
man his God? (Sua cuique deus fit dira cu- 
pido?) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ix, |. 185. (19 5...) 
Search then the Ruling Passion: there alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known. 

Port, Moral Essays, Epis. i, 1. 174. (1732) 


The ruling Passion, be it what it will, 
The ruling Passion conquers Reason still, 

Pope, Moral E.says. Epis. iii, 1. 153. 

One Master-passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

Port, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, I. 131. (1732) 
Seek for their predominant passion, ... and 
you will then know what to bait your hook with 
to catch them 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 5 Sept., 1748. 

In the human breast 
Two master-passions cannot co-exist. 

Tromas CAMPBELL, Theodric, |. 488. (1824) 
When you find out a man’s ruling passion, beware 
of crossing him in it! 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 116. (1824) 


Passion and prejudice govern the world; only 
under the name of reason. 
Joun Wes ey, Letter to Joseph Benson, 5 Oct.. 
1770. 
Philosophy is a feeble antagonist before passion. 
Hucu Brack, Culture and Restraint. Ch. 4. 
(1901) 


9 
There is always something ridiculous about 
the passtons of people whom one has ceased 
to love. 
Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dortan Gray 
(1891) 


PAST 
See also Antiquity, Time, Yesterday 


Think only of the past as its remembrance 
gives you pleasure. 

JANE AuSTEN, Pride and Prejudice. Ch 58 

(1813) 
11 
What has been has been. (Erase que se era. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1605) 
Conversely, in Italian, “Che sara, sara’ 
(What will be, will be). See under Destiny 
"ΝῺ BYGONES BE BYGONES, see under BYGONES 
We cannot alter the past. (Praeterita mutare 
non possumus. ) 

Cicero, In Pisonem. Ch. xxv, sec. 59. (55 8.C.) 
Nor does past time ever return. (Nec praeteritum 
tempus umquam revertitur.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. xix, sec. 69. (44 B.C.) 
Neither will the wave that has passed be called 
back, nor can the hour which has gone return 
(Nec quae practeriit, iterum revocabitur unda, | 
nec quae practeriit hora redire potest.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, |. 63. (c. 1 B.c.) 
Thingis past my handis, I can not call acein. 

JouN Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Things past, are past calling againe. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 37. (1579) 
Things past cannot be recalled. 

Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act iv, sc. 1. (1594) 
That ‘that is past, cannot be recalled or helped 
THomMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 151. (1616) 

Not Heav'n it self upon the past has pow’r 

Dryoen, Imitation of Horace, iii, 29, 71. (1685) 
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No repentance on earth can undo the past. 
BisHop B. F. Westcott, The Gospel of Life, Ὁ. 
18. (1892) 


‘ 
Th’ past always looks betther thin it was. 
It’s only pleasant because it isn’t here. 
Fintey Peter Dunne, A Family Union. 
(1898) 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES, see under ANTIQUITY. 


2 
We all live in the past and perish by the past. 
(Wir alle leben vom Vergangenen und gehen 
am Vergangenen zugrunde. ) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 


3 
What is past even the fool knows. (ῥεχθὲν δέ 
Te νήπιος Hie) 
Homer, Jliad. Bk. xvii, 1. 32. (c. 850 B.c.) See 
also WispOM AFTER THE EVENT. 


4 
Whatsoever of our age is past death holds it. 
(Quicquid aetatis retro est, mors tenet.) 
Sir WALTER Ratrcu, History of the World: 
Preface. (1614) Quoted. 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
HENry WapswortuH LONGFELLOW, A Psalm of 
Life. (1838) 
Oh! leave the past to bury its own dead. 
W. 5. Bunt, To One Who Would Make a 
Confession. (c. 1922) 
The Past is a bucket of ashes. 
Cart SANDBURG, Prairie. (1922) 


5 
Nothing 1s certain except the past. (Nihil nisi 
quod praeteriit certum est.) 


SENECA, De Consolatione ad Marciam. Sec. 22. 
(c. A.D. 60) 


6 
The dark backward and abysm of time. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest. Act i, sc. 2, |. 50. 
(1611) 
The misty black and bottomless pit of time. 
Tyomas Durret, The Mock-Tempest. Act i. 
(1675) 


7 
What’s past is prologue. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest. Act ii, sc. 1, 1. 253. 
(1611) 


8 
O that Jupiter would give back to me the 
years that are past! (O mihi praeteritos 
referat si Iuppiter annos.) 
Veroir, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 560. (19 B.c.) 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
TENNYSON, Break, Break, Break. (1842) 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. iv, 1. 35. (1847) 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more! 
TENNYSON, The Princess: Pt. iv, 1. 40. 


9 
The past at least is secure. 
ὈΛΝΙΕΙ WessTER, Speech, on Foote’s Resolu- 
tion, Senate, 26 Jan., 1830. 
Our past has gone into history. 
Wrmuam McKIntey, Speech, at Memphis, 30 
April, 1901. 


τὸ 11--Ῥδεῖ and Present 


The Present is the living sum-total of the 
whole Past. 
CarLyLe, Essays: Characteristics. (1840) 


11 
The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to the stormy present. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Annual Message to 

3 Congress, 1862. 

1 

Past and to come, seems best; things present, 
worst. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, i, 3, 108. (1598) 
13 
A sensible man judges of present by past 
events. (ἔννους τὰ καινὰ τοῖς πάλαι τεκμαίρεται.) 

SopHocies, Oedipus Tyrannus, 1. 916. (c. 409 

B.C.) 
By things passed, things present are judged. 
(Dalle cose passate, si giudicano le presente.) 
JOHN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
We read the past by the light of the present. 
J. A. FroupeE, Short Studies: Society in Italy 
(c. 1860) 
From the past we judge the present. (Ex praeter- 
itis praesentia aestimantur.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 110. (1869) 
Most people admit that past events lead up to the 
present. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p.283.(1940) 
14 
The things which are, which have been. and 
which may happen in time to come. (Quae 
sint, quae fuerint, quae mox ventura trahan- 
tur.) 

Vero, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 393. (29 B.C.) 

The stupid speak of the past, the wise of the 
present, fools of the future. (Les sots parlent du 
passé, les sages du présent, les fous de |’avenir.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 

GuILion, Napoléon, Ὁ. 293. 
The present is dry and dreary; the future is hid- 
den. All the richness, all the splendour, all the 
grace of the world is in the past. (Le présent est 
aride et troublé, l’avenir est caché. Tout la rich- 
esse, toute la splendeur, toute la grace du mond 
est dans le passé.) 

ANATOLE FRANCE, La Vie en Fleur.Ch.3.(¢.1900) 


: IiI—Past and Future 
1 


Others fear what the morrow may bring, but 
I am afraid of what happened yesterday. 
Ὁ ΌΉΔΕ ΑΝΒΘΑΞΒΙ, Invocations. (c. 1075) 
You can never plan the future by the past. 
EpMUND Burke, Letter, to a member of the 
National Assembly. (1791) 
That is doon is not to come! 
CuHaucer (?), The Book of the Duckesse, |. 
708. (c. 1369) 


17 
Study the past, if you would divine the future 
Conrucius, Asalects. Bk. xii. (c. 500 B.C.) 


1752 PATCH 


The past observe, what is to come foresee, 
Like Janus, facing both ways equally. 
(Quod sequitur specta quodque imminet ante 
videto: illum imitare deum, partem qui spectat 
utramque.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 27. (c. 175 B.c.) 
By the needle you shall draw the thread, and by 
that which is past, see how that which is to come 
will be drawn on. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 331. (1640) 
He that would know what shall be, must con- 
sider what hath been. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2367.(1732) 
What has been, may be. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5491. 

She knew the future, for the past she knew. 

LANGHORNE, The Country Justice, ). 214.(1774) 
I know no way of judging the future but by the 
past. 

PatricK Henry, Speech, in Virginia Conven- 

tion, March, 1775. 
I watch the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan, 
And learn the future by the past of man. 

CAMPBELL, Pleasures of Hope. Pt. i,1.319.(1799) 
The best prophet of the future is the past. 

Lorp Byron, Letter, 28 Jan., 1821. Quoted by 
JOHN SHERMAN, Speech, U.S. Senate. 5 June, 
1890. 

From what has happened we infer what is about 
to happen. (Ab actu ad posse valet illatio.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 2.(1869) 
From the past you may foresee the future. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2453. (1875) 


1 
The past is clear as a mirror, the future as 
hard as lacquer. (Kuo ch‘ii shih ming ju ching; 
wel lai shih an ju ch‘i.) 

DooLittTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 279. (1872) 


2 
The Time to come is no more ours than the 
Time past. 

TrHomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4794.(1732) 


3 
I like the dreams of the future better than the 
history of the past. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams, 
1816. “Hats off to the past; coats off to the 
future” is of American origin. 


4 
As good comes behind as goes before. 

Georce Merton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 
The future is only the past again, entered through 
another gate. 

Pinero, Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Act iv. (1893) 


PATCH 


5 
Ragged sooner than patched. (Antes roto que 
remendado. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. fi, ch. 2. (1615) 
Though I have patches on me pantaloons, I’ve 
ne’er a wan on me intestines. 

Fintey P. Dunne, Thanksgiving. (1901) 


é 
Works with noble beginnings and grand prom- 
ises often have one or two purple patches so 


PATERNOSTER 


stitched on as to glitter far and wide. (Inceptis 
gravibus plerumque et magna professis | pur- 
pureus, late qui splendeat, unus at alter | 
adsuitur pannus.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 14. (c. 20 B.C.) 
His morality is not in purple patches, . . . but 
woven in through the very texture of the stuff. 

Maria EpGewortHy, Helen. Vol. i, ch. 2. (1834) 

Referring to Sir Walter Scott. 


7 
The hole and the patch should be commen- 
surate. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to James Madison. 
(1787) 


No man ever stood lower in my estimation 
for having a patch in his clothes. 
H. Ὁ. THoreaAu, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 


9 
Patch by patch is yeomanly; but patch upon 
patch is beggarly. 

Unknown, in Berkeley MSS., iii, 33. (1639) 
Patch by patch is good housewifery, but patch 
upon patch is plain beggary. 

Joon Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 129. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6181. (1732) 


‘6 PATERNOSTER 


Common profane persons . . . that make the 
profession of the gospel have an evil name; 
hence that proverb, Paternoster set up 
churches; ‘Our Father’ pulls them down. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons (1861), i, 311. (1629) 
Shall Pater noster build churches, and Our Father 
pull them down (as the proverb Is) ? 

THOMAS FULLER, Selected Sermons (1891), i, 

426. (1644) 
There is a generation of people who, to prevent 
the verifying of the old proverb, ‘Pater noster 
built churches, and Our Father plucks them 
down,’ endeavour to pluck down both churches 
and our Father together. 

THOMAS Fut_er, Worthtes (1840), i, 44.(1662) 
Pater-noster built churches, and Our Father pulls 
them down. I do not look upon the building of 
churches as an argument for the goodness of the 
Roman religion, for .. . it’s easier to part with 
one’s goods than one’s sins. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 70. (1670) 


Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3851. (1732) 
11 


Yet wol they seyn harm and grucche and 
murmure priuely for verray despyt, whiche 
wordes men clepen the deueles Pater noster. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale, Sec. 30. (c. 1386) A grumbling to one- 
self, or a muttered imprecation. 
I murmure, I make a noyse, I bydde the dyuels 
Pater noster. 
JeHan Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
642/1. (1530) 
And streight as she saw me, she swelde lyke a tode, 
Pattryng the diuels Pater noster to hir selfe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


PATH 


1 
A Man may say even his Pater-noster out of 
time. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 299. (1732) 


2 
Some men 5816, no peny no Pater noster. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
See under PENNY. 
No Pater Noster, no Penny ; now—No Sermons, 
not a Penny, not a farthing. 
EpMuUND HICKERINGILL, Priest-Craft. Bk. ii, 
ch. 2. (1707) No work, no pay. 


He maie be in my Pater noster in deede, 
But be sure, he shall neuer come in my Creede. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He may be in my Pater-noster, buf never in my 
Creed. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 270. (c. 1594) 
HoweL., English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 
{Flatterers] are the commonwealth’s wolves. Put 
them in your Paternoster, let them never come in 
your creed: pray for them, but trust them no 

more than thieves. 
4 Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 247.(1629) 


In a paternoster-while. 

WiLiiaM LANGcLaNp, Piers Plowman. Text A, 
passus v, 1. 192. (1362) A little while, a time 
in which one might say a Paternoster. 

Though it be but a Pater-noster while. 
Hucu Latimer, Sermons (P.S.), p. 37. (1536) 
Let it so abyde the space of halfe a Pater-noster. 

Joun Hottysusu, tr., Homish A pothecarye, 
p. 3. (1561) 

The Worm will die within the space of a Pater 
Noster. 

NEHEMIAH Grew, Musacum Regalis Societatis, 
i, 175. (1681) 

And think ever a pater-noster-while in Bennct 
Hatch. 
STEVENSON, The Black Arrow: Prologue.( 1888) 


5 

When we be disposed to despise a man. . 

we say, ‘He cannot say his Paternoster.’ 
Hucu Latimer, Sermons (P.S.), p. 389. (1552) 


6 
Say the monkey’s Paternoster. (Disoit la 
patenostre du cinge.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 

To chatter, or didder for cold; to say an apes 
Peternoster. 

RANDLE Cotcrave,Dictionary: Barboter.(1611) 
You're saying the ape’s Paternoster [said to one 
whose teeth are chattering with cold). 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 4. (1846) 


PATH 


7 
From the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height. 

CarLyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1833) 


In all one’s life one ought not to stray a nail’s 
breadth from the straight path of conscience. 
(In omni vita sua quemque a recte conscientia 
traversum unguem non oportet discedere.) 
Cicero, Ad Aitticum. Bk. xiii, epis. 20. (45 B.C.) 


PATIENCE 1753 
He was up once for larceny, but he’s kept to the 
straight and narrow since. 

]. 5. Strance, Look Your Last, ἡ. 17. (1943) 


9 
The beaten path grows no grass. (Batus ne 
croist point d’erge.) 
JEAN DE ConpE, Le Sentier Batu, 1. 107.(¢.1250) 
See MONTAIGLON, Receuil des Fabliaux,iii,249 


10 
It’s not my fault if the public insists on beat- 
ing a path to your door. 
HuLpert Footner, Murderer’s Vanity, Ὁ. 17. 
(1940) See also MOUSETRAP. 


11 
Every path hath a puddle. 
GEORGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 217 
(1640) Firzceratp, Polonius, Ὁ. 153. (1852) 
Me bean has its black, and ilka path has its pud- 
6. 
Wa ter Scotr, Rob Roy. Ch. 38. (1817) 
So I say, “every path has its puddle,” and try to 
play gayly with the tadpoles in my puddle. 


Louisa M. Accortt, Letter to Her Sister. (1861) 
12 


What was only a path is now a highroad 
(Modo quae fuerat semita, facta via est.) 

MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vii, epig. 60.(c. A. v.90) 
13 


No one forbids anyone to go by the public 
path (i.e. the ordinary and beaten path). 
Prautus, Curculio, 1. 35. (c. 200 B.c.) 
THE BEATEN PATH IS SAFEST, 546 CONVENTION. 
14 
Paths can’t be made without feet. 
Mrs. ANN RapclirFeE, The Romance of the 


Forest. Ch. 2. (1791) 
15 


The primrose path of dalliance. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 50. (1600) See 
PREACHING AND Practice. The French call it 
“Le chemin de velours.” 

Jonathan shuns the primrose path, 
And starts the day with an icy bath. 
OcpEN Nash, Tell It to the Eskimos. (1940) 


16 
The path of iniquity is broad and smooth: you 
just let go and slide. 

THORNE SMITH, Passionate Witch, p.209.(1941) 


ἊΝ PATIENCE 


If a man has patience, what need has he of 
armor? 

BHARTRIHARI, Nit? Sataka. No. 21. (c. a. Ὁ. 625) 
Regnaud translates it, “La patience est une 
cuirasse.” 

eases is the invulnerable shield of the defense- 
ess. 

SALOMON IRN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninin 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 147. (c. 1050) 

Patience is the best Buckler against Affronts. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3857.(1732) 
18 


Patience is so like fortitude that she seems 
either her sister or her daughter. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 472 
(1855) Paraphrasing Aristotle. 
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1 

Our patience will achieve more than our force. 

EpMUND Burke, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 


Greatest of human virtues is always patience. 
(Maxima enim est hominum semper patientia 
Virtus. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 38. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Suffraunce is a souereyne vertue. 

WiLt1aAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xi, ]. 370. (1377) The C text, xiv, 
376, has “Bele vertue est soffrance.” 

Pacience is an heigh vertu certeyn; 
For it venquisseth, as thise clerkes seyn, 
Thinges that rigour sholde never atteyne. 

CuHaucer, Frankeleyns Tale, |. 45. (c. 1388) 
Therfore seith seint Jame in his epistle: that ‘‘pa- 
cience is a greet vertu of perfeccioun. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 46. (c. 1387) 
Pacience, as Poets say, and Philosophers, is a 
great vertue: Pacience is the best medicine that is, 
for a sicke man, the most precious plaister that is, 
for any wounde: pacience comforteth the sadde, 
gladdeth the mournful, contenteth the poore. 
healeth the sicke, it easeth the afflicted, content- 
eth thy friendes, annoyeth thyne enimies, helpeth 
all men, hurteth no man, it is a great thynge to 
fynde one man that is pacient. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 44. (1578) 
Patience is a virtue, but pinching is worse than 
any vice! 

Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act v, sc. 3. (1594) 
Patience is a virtue. 

NicHotas Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, C7. 
(1599) VanBRruGH, The Confederacy. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (1706) Ricnarpson, Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, ii, 17. (1753) etc., etc. 

Patience is a rare virtue. The greatest virtue is 
patience. (Patientia rara virtus. Maxima virtus 
patientia. ) 

PontTanus,Collectio Proverbiorum,p.153.(1778) 
Patience, which alike to the Pagan and the Chris- 
tian world, to the Oriental and the Occidental 
mind, is the greatest virtue of man. 

GEeorceE Epwarp WoopsBerry, Virgil. (a. 1930) 


3 

Griselde is deed, and eek hire pacience. 
Cuaucer, The Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1177. (c. 1386) 

For patience she will prove a second Grissel. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
297. (1594) 

Your patient Grizzles make nothing of it. 

Susan Ferrier, Marriage. Ch. 46. (1818) 

The part she had to play in life is known to have 
been the “patient Grizel” business. 

515 H. MAxweE Ly, Meridiana, p. 155. (1892) 
The story of patient Griselda is from Boc- 
caccio, Decameron, x, 10. (c. 1350), where 
Griselda endures uncomplainingly all the 
trials and humiliations to which ber husband 
subjects her. 


4 
Patience and shuffle [the cards]. (Paciencia y 
barajar.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 23, (1615) 
Frequently quoted, recently by Vuircin1a 
Ratu, Posted for Murder, p. 247. (1942) 
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O Cousin, I say, Patience and Shufile. 

Joun SHELTON, tr. Quixote, iii, 33. (1620) 
But, as Durandarte says, . . . “Patience, cousin, 
and shuffle the cards.” 

WALTER Scott, Letter, to Joanna Bailey, 23 

Nov., 1810. 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short 
With—“Patience, gentlemen—and shuffle!” 
W. M. Praep, Poems (1864) ii, 141. (ς. 1830) 


5 
Dame Pacience sitting ther 1 fond 
With face pale, upon an hille of sond. 
Cuaucer, The Parlement of Foules, 1. 242. (c. 
1382) 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 4, 117. (1599) 
That Patience-on-a-Monument kind of look. 
HENLEY AND STEVENSON, Beau Austin. Act i, sc. 
2. (1892) 


Salomon seith: that ‘the doctrine and the wit 
of a man is knowen by pacience.” 

CHAucER, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 46. (c. 1387) 
Salomon seith: that “he that is nat pacient shal 
have greet harm.” 

CuHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 48. 


7 
Patience is a good nag, but she’ll bolt. 
A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 121. 
(1875) There is a variant, ‘Patience is a 
stout horse, but it tires at last.” 


How far then, Catiline, will you abuse our 
patience? (Quo usque tandem abutere, Cati- 
lina, patientia nostra?) 

Cicero, In Catilinam. No. i, ch.1,sec.1.(63 B.C.) 
My patience is worn out by your faults. (Vitiis 
patientia victa est.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 11, 1. 1. (c. 13 B.C.) 


9 
Want of patience [or forbearance] in small 
matters confounds great plans. 


Conructus, Analects. Bk. xv, ch.26.(c.500 8. c.) 
10 


When our hopes break, let our patience hold. 

THOMAS FuLLEr, The Holy State: Of Expect- 

ing Preferment. (1642) 
In doubtful Matters, Courage may do more than 
Patience. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2817.(1732) 
Patience is good for abundance of Things besides 
the Gout. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3856. 

What is the Use of Patience, if we cannot find it 
when we want it? 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5499. 
What signifies your Patience, if you can’t find it 
when you want it? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 

11 
By patience one avoids still greater trouble. 
SALOMON IBN GaBiIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 104. (c. 1050) 
Patience reaps peace, and rashness regret; the 
former riches, the latter poverty. 
[ΒΝ Gastros., Mibhar ha-Peninim. No. 145. 
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1 
Patience Perforce. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE. Title of poem. (1575) 
He must have patience perforce, seeing there is no 
remedy. 
Unxnown, Three Ladies of London. (1584) In 
Hazuitt, Old English Plays, iv, 303. 
But patience perforce; he must abie 
What fortune and his fate on him will lay. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto x, st. 3. (1590) 
Here’s patience perforce, 
He needs must trot afoot that tires his horse. 
THomas Heywoop, 4 Woman Kill’d with Kind- 
nesse. Act iv, sc. 6. (1607) 
Patience perforce is medicine for a mad horse. 
JaMeEsS Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 11.(1659) 
Patience perforce is medicine for a mad dog. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1670) 
According to the proverb, Patience per force, and 
Thank you for nothing. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. Pt. ii, 
No. 188. (1702) 
“Patience perforce” was what I heard of every 
day in Portugal,— .. . it must be practised at 
last, whether vou like it or not. 
Rospert Soutuey, Letter, to Mrs. Hughes, 7 
Dec., 1837. 
Patience perforce, a phrase when some evil must 
be endured which cannot by any means be reme- 
died. 
J.O. Harriwett, Dictionary of Archaic Words: 
Perforce. (1847) 


2 
Pacience, Which is the leche of all offence. 
As tellen us these olde wise. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 614. 
(c. 1390) 

Be plastred with pacience. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xx, ]. 89. (c. 1393) 

Pacience, . . . the most precious plaister that is, 
for any wounde. 

Joun Frorro, Firste Fruites, fo. 44. (1578) 
The French say, “Patience est un onguent 
bon pour toutes les plaies.” 

Patience is a plaister for all paine. 

NicHOLAs Breton, Works, ii. m 4. (1605) 
Patience is a plaister for all sores. 

Joun CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 15. (1639) 
Patience is sorrow’s salve. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Prophecy of Famine, 

Ι. 363. (1763) 
Drugging pain by patience. 
MattHEw Arnoip, To a Gypsy-Child by the 
: Seashore, 1} 13. (1849) 
Patience, time. and money accommodate all 
things. 

Georce HEerpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 500. 
(1640) FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 3858. 
(1732) “Patience wears out stones.” 

Patience and time accomplish more than strength 
or anger. (Patience et longucur de temps Font 
plus que force ni que rage.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Lion et le Rat. Bk. ii, 
fab. 11. (1668) 


Patience and Diligence, like Faith, remove moun- 
tains. 
Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 234. (1693) 
Patience and Application will carry us through 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3852.(1732) 
By diligence and patience the mouse bit in two 
the cable. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 

Nothing is so full of victory as patience. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 372 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. The Hindus say, 
“Patience is the greatest prayer,” one of 
the sayings attributed to Buddha; Mahomet 
said, “Patience is the key of content,” and 
the Turks go even farther, ‘Patience is the 
key of Paradise.” The French say, “Patience 
passe science,” and the Dutch, “Geduld gaat 
boven geleerdheid” (Patience surpasses learn- 
ing) and also, “An ounce of patience is worth 
a pound of brains.” 


4 
Though God take the sun out of the heaven. 
yet we must have patience. 
GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 978. 
(1640) There is a variant. “Though we lose 
fortune, we should not lose patience ”’ 


5 
He that hath patience, hath fat thrushes tor 
a farthing. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 432 (1640) 
He that can have patience can have what he wil! 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736 
Patience in Market, is worth Pounds in a year 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753 
He who can have patience gets what he wishes 
(Chi aspettar puole, [ Viene a clo che vuole.) 
Cares Cauier, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 179. 
(1856) An Italian proverb, for which the 
French also have a jingle, “Qui peut pa- 
tienter, ! Finira par arriver’ (He who has 
patience will finish by arriving). Cahier cites 
a similar German proverb. “Der Geduldice 
treibt den Ungeduldigen aus dem Lande” 


ἢ (The patient drives the impatient out). 


Let pacience growe in your gardein alwaie. 

JoHNn HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

Patience is a species of dock, Rumex Pa- 
tientia. 
Let patience still in your garden appeare. 
Davies, Scourge of Folly: Proverbs, Ὁ. 374 
(1611) 
Patience is a flower that grows not in every gar 
den. 

JamMeEs Howe Lt, Familiar Letters. Bk. i, No. 58 

(1623) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1678) 
Patience grows not in every Garden. 

THOMAS FuLver, Gnomologia. No. 3854.(1732) 
It is not every garden that grows the herbs to 
make it [patience] with. 

SPuRGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 5. (1869) 


7 
What cannot be removed, becomes lighter 
through patience. (Levius fit patientia ! quic- 
quid corrigere est nefas.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 24, 1. 19. (23 B.C.) 
WHAT CAN'T BE CURED MUST BE ENDURED, S€¢ ΜἈ- 
der ENDURANCE. 
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1 
With Time and Art, the Mulberry leafs grow 
to be sattin. 
James Howe Ll, Englisk Proverbs: New Say- 
ings, p. 3. (1659) 
By little and little the mulberry leaf becomes satin. 
M. A. ΚΕΙΤΙΣ, Reminiscences, Ὁ. 36. (1852) 
What will not time and toil—by these a worm 
Will into silk a mulberry leaf transform. 
ΒΕ. C. Trencu, Poems: Proverbs, Turkish and 
Persian. (1865) 
With patience the mulberry leaf becomes a silk 
gown. 
S. G. Coampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 371.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. On p. 372, Champion 
cites another, “Patience—in time the grass 
becomes milk.” 


2 
Ye have heard of the patience of Job. 
New Testament: James, v, 11. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) See 
under Jos. 


3 
Patience is the strongest of strong drinks, for 
it kills the giant Despair. 

JERROLD, Jerrold’s Wit: Patience. (c. 1850) 


4 
Patience is the gate of the crowd of goodness. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). Bk. 
i. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. Quoted as an old 
saying. 


5 
Quath Peers the Plowman, ‘pacientes vin- 
cunt” (The patient conquer). 

WiLt1AM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xiv, 1. 138. (1393) 

Men seyn, “the suffraunt overcometh,” pardee 
CHaucer, Trotlus. Bk. iv, 1. 1584. (c. 1380) 
Patience conquers all things. (Patientia vincit 

omnia.) 

PALINGENTIUS, Zodiacus Vitae. Bk.iv,]1.40.(1537) 
Patient men win the day. Vincit qui patitur. 

JoHn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 242. (1639) 
The world is for him who has patience. (Il mondo 
é, di chi ha pazienza.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

99. (1853) An Italian proverb. 
A patient person has al} the wealth that there is 
in the world. 

Grorce Herzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 199. (1936) 
6 
In your patience possess ye your souls. (ἐν τῦ 
ὑπομονῇ ὑμῶν κτήσεσθε τὰς ψυχὰς ὑμῶν.) 

New Testament: Luke, xxi, 19. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “In patientia vestra posside- 
bitis animas vestras.” 

Possess your soul with patience. 

Joun Dryven, Hind and Panther. Pt. iii.( 1687) 
To possess one’s soul in patience. To be patient: 
A misapprehension of Luke, . . . ‘in your stead- 
fast endurance, win your souls.’ 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


7 
There is a point when patience ceases to be 
a virtue. 
THomas Morton, Speed the Plough Act iv, sc. 
3. (1798) 


PATIENCE 
8 
He invites a new injury who bears the old 
patiently. 


Fynses Moryson, An Itinerary. Bk. iii, ch. 1. 
(1617) Sometimes stated proverbially, ‘““Pa- 
tience under old injuries invites new ones.” 
See under INJURY. 


9 
Patience is the lard of the leane meat of ad. 
versitie. 
Sir THOMAS OverRBuRY, Newes from the Lowes 
End of the Table. (1613) 


Have patience and endure. (Perfer et obdura. ) 
Ovip, Amores. BK. iii, eleg. 11, 1. 7. (c. 13 B.C.) 
See also under ENDURANCE. 


11 

Patience is the best remedy for every trouble. 
(Animus aequos optimum est aerumnae condi- 
mentum. ) 

PLautus, Rudens, |. 402. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Patience is the cure for any pain. (Cuivis dolori 
remedium est patientia.) 

PuBLitius Syrus,Sententiue.No.111.(c.43 B.C.) 
Patience is the remedy of every grief. (Patientia 
est remedium cuivis dolori.) 

VERGIL. (c. 35 B.c.) As quoted by PontTanus, 

Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 153. 
Patience is the remedy for every disease. 

Tuomas Wiison, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 
206. (1560) 

There is no remedie but patience. (Ma non cie 
rimedio, se non patientia.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 12. (1578) 
Draxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 131. (1633) Ray, 
p. 190. (1670) Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. 15. 
(1824) etc., etc. 

Pacience is the best medicine that is, for a sicke 
man. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 44. (1578) 
Cotman, Jealous Wife. Act iv, sc. 1. (1761) 
The Germans say, “Geduld ist oft besser, als 
Arzenei” (Patience is often better than medi- 
cine). 

The silly ass stood preaching to himself upon the 
text of No remedy but patience. 

Sm Rocer L’Estrancez, tr., Aesop’s Fables, 
cxcili, 209. (1692) 

Patience and posset-drink cures all maladies. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 312. (1721) 
I had no remedy but the old insignificant thing 
called patience. 

Danie Deror, Colonel Jacque. Ch. 18. (1723) 
Patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill. 

SAMUEL ΙΌΠΝΒΟΝ, The Vanity of Human 
43 Wishes, 1. 362. (1748) 

Patience provoked too often turns to fury. 
(Furor fit laesa saepius patientia. ) 

PuBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiar. No. 208. (c. 43 
B.c.) Or “Patientia laesa fit furor” (Patience 
abused becomes madness). 

I do oppose my patience to his fury. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1 
10. pear 
Beware the fury of a patient man. 

εὐ τὴ Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 1. 1005. 

1681) 


PATIENCE 


Patience provok’d turns to Fury. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. END: 3859.(1732) 


Patience of mind possesses wealth. (Patientia 
animi occultas divitias habet.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.504.(c.43 B.C.) 
The man who unites patience and courage secures 
his own happiness. (Patiens et fortis se ipsum 
felicem facit.) 

PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 512. 

2 
Patience say the lepers. (Pacience disent Jes 
iadres. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1552) Mot- 
teux renders it, “Patience is a remedy for a 
mad dog.” 1 

3 

Be patient and you will have patient children. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 346. (1678) 

4 

Pacience is a castell imprenable. 

Earv Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 107. (1477) Quoting De- 
mocrates. 

Patience carries with it half a release. 
DANIEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 196. 


(1642) 
5 


Patience is a bitter tree, yet beareth sweet 
fruit. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 16. (c. 1258) 
Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. (La pa- 
tience est amére, mais son fruit est doux.) 

πες Rousseau, Emile. (1762) 


They never attain wisdom who have not pa- 
tience. 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. iti, Apologue 1. (c. 1258) 
How poor are they that have not patience! 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 376. (1605) 


7 
By the wisest, I have oft been told, 
The poor man’s patience better is than gold. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Maxim 28. (c. 1258) 
Patience with poverty is all a poor man’s remedy. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 15. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 130. (1670) 
Patience, the beggar's virtue. 
Pritip Massincer, 4 New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act v, sc. 1. (41625) 
Patience, virtue of the poor. 
RICHARD FLECKNOE, Diaritum, Ὁ. 6. (1656) 
He who is patient in poverty may become rich. 
(Nai té p in, shou té fu.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
2690. (1875) 


8 
Affairs succeed by patience, and he that is 
hasty falleth headlong. 

Sant, Gultstan. Ch. viii, Maxim 35. (c. 1258) 
With patience as a helper, thou wilt attain ever- 
lasting happiness. 


Sapt, Pand Namah. Sec. 20. (c. 1260) 
9 


Patience is sottish. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 15, 79. 
(1606) 
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ER ἡ. Ὡὦοὔςῳ.. Ὁ 


Patience is the virtue of an ass, 


That trots beneath his burden, and is quiet. 
GEorGE GRANVILLE, Heroic Love. Act i.(a.1732) 
Patience is a virtue of the underlings. 
L. K. ANSPACHER, The Unchastened Woman. 
Act ii. (1915) 


That which in mean men we intitle patience 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITI, i, 2, 33. (1595) 

Patience and Pusillanimity are two Things. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3853.(1732) 


i Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 472.(1855) 


Be patient toward all men. (μακροθυμεῖτε πρὸς 
wavTas. ) 

New Testament: 1 Thessalonians, v, 14. (c. 
A.D. 52) The Vulgate is, ‘“‘Patientes estote ad 
omnes.” 

Have patience with all things, but chiefly with 
yourself. 

St. FRANCIS DE SALES, Apothegm. (c. 1610) 


7 See Camus, L’Esprit de St. Francois de Sales 


All men commend patience, although few be 
willing to practise it. (Patientiam omnes 
recommendant, quamvis pauci tamen pati 
velint.) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk 
iii, ch. 12, sec. 13. (c. 1420) 
He preacheth patience that never knew pain 
H.G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, 381.(1855) 
See also M1SFORTUNE: MISFORTUNES OF OTHERS 


13 
Patience is the art of hoping. (La patience est 
l'art d’espérer. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 251. (1746) 


ὴ PATRIOTISM 


No man can be a patriot on an empty stomach 
ἮΝ. C. Brann, Old Glory. See Brann’s Icono- 
clast, 4 July, 1893. 


I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards anyone. 
Epitu CavE._t, Remark, to the Rev. Mr. Ga- 
han, with whom she talked the night before 

her execution by the Germans at Brussels, 11! 
Oct., 1915. See Times (London) ,23 Oct.,1915 


Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Apothegm. See BoSwELL, 7 
April, 1775. “Johnson,” says Boswell, ‘‘sud- 
denly uttered an apothegm at which many 
will start.” 
Treason is in the air around us everywhere. It 
goes by the name of patriotism. 
THOMAS CorWIN, Letter, Washington, D.C., 
16 Jan., 1861. 
Patriotism is the egg from which wars are hatched 
Guy pe Maupassant, My Uncle Sosthenes. (c. 
1885) 
Patriotism is easy to understand in Amcrica. It 
means looking out for yourself by looking out for 
your country. 
Cavin Cooripce, Speech, Northampton. Mass., 
30 May, 1923. 
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1 

When a nation is filled with strife then do 
patriots flourish. (Kwo chia hwun Iwan’ ‘yiu 
tsung hsin.) 

Lao-tszz, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 18. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Old, tr. There is a Jap- 
anese proverb. “Even in a village of eight 
there is one patriot.” 

Never was patriot yet, but was a fool. 

Dryven, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 1. 968. 
(1681) 

A patriot is a fool in ev’ry age. 

ALEXANDER Pope, Epilogue to the Satires. Dial. 
i, 1. 41. (1735) 


2 

You'll never have a quiet world till you knock 
patriotism out of the human race. 

᾿ BERNARD SHAW, O’Flakerty V.C. (1915) 


True patriotism is of no party. 
Tosras SMOLLETT, The Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 9. (1762) 
There are no points of the compass on the chart 
of true patriotism. 
Rosert C. Winturop, Letter to Boston Com- 
mercial Club. 12 June, 1879. 
Patriotism knows neither latitude nor longitude. 
It is not climatic. 


; E. A. Storrs, Political Oratory. Ch. 2. 


Patriotism was below Par—and Mar too. 
Arremus Warp, The Draft in Baldinsville. 
(1862) 


1Il—Patriotism: Love of Country 


5 

The more I saw of foreign lands, the more 
I loved my own. (Plus je vis l’étranger, plus 
j'aimais ma patrie.) 

LAURENT DE BELLOoY, Le Siége de Calass. (c. 
1767) Quoted by ΜΑΡΑΜΕ ΡῈ STAEL, Corinne. 
(1807) 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er be roam. 
His first, best country ever is at home. 

Oxiver GotpsMITH, The Traveller. St. 7.(1764) 
EVERY BIRD PREFERS ITS OWN NEST, See under Birp 


6 

Next to the love of God, the love of country 
is the best preventative of crime. 

᾿ Gerorce Borrow. Bible in Spain. Ch 4. (1843) 


Whatever insults my state insults me. 
Preston S. Brooks, Speech, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 14 July, 1856. 


To make us love our country, our country 
ought to be lovely. 

Epmunp Burke, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 


Sweet is the love of one’s country. (Es dulce 
el amor de la patria.) 
ree Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch 54. (1615) 


Who loves his country cannot hate mankind. 
CyarLes CHURCHILL,The Farewell,\.301.(1764) 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 
Lorp Byron, Two Foscari. Act iii, sc. 1. (1822) 


PATRIOTISM 
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Our country is the common parent of all. 
(Patria communis est parens omnium.) 

goo CERO In Catilinam. No. i, sec. 7. (63 B.C.) 


Our country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but 
our country, right or wrong! 

STEPHEN Decatur, Toast, at a dinner in his 
honor at Norfolk, Va., April, 1816. See MAc- 
KENZIE, Life of Decatur. Ch. 14. 

I hope to find my country in the right: however, 
I will stand by her, right or wrong. 

Joun J. CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky, Speech, in 
Congress, May, 1846, referring to President 
Polk’s Mexican War message. 

And say not thou “My country right or wrong,” 
Nor shed thy blood for an unhallowed cause. 

Joun Quincy Apams, Congress, Slavery, and 
an Unjust War. (1847) 

That pernicious sentiment, “Our country, right 
or wrong.” 

J. R. Lowe tr, The Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 3 
Note. (1848) 

Our country, right or wrong! When right, to be 
kept right ; when wrong, to be put right! 

Cart Scuurz, Speech, U.S. Senate, 1872. 
“Our country, right or wrong” is not patriotism, 
. . . but a pestilent economical heresy. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Industrial and Commercial 

History, p. 1. (1891) 

I would much prefer to enroll myself among those 
whose motto is “My country right or wrong” 
than among those whose motto is “My country 
always wrong.” 

UNKNOWN. Times (London), 5 Feb., 1927,p.11. 
Rich or not, it is my country’s wine. (Mei pu 
mei hsiang chung chiu.) 

WILLIAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

1011. (1875) 
My patriotism stops short of my stomach. 

Otto von BisMARCK, to William II, when ot- 
τὰ fered a glass of German champagne. (c.1889) 
All men needs must love their native land 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκαίως ἔχει | πατρίδος ἐρᾶν ἅπαντας.) 

Evuripives, Phoentissae, |. 358. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Their fatherland, it seems, is dearest of all to 
men. (ἡ πατρίς, ws ἔοικε, φίλτατον Bporois.) 

EuRIPIDES, Phoenissae, |. 406. (c. 420 B.C.) 

I love my children, but I love my country more 
(φιλῶ rexy’, ἀλλὰ πατρίδ᾽ ἐμὴν μᾶλλον φιλῶ.) 

ΕὙΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Erectheus. Frag. 411, Nauck. (c. 400 

B.c.) Cited by PLutarcu, Moralia, 809D. 
To good men there is no limit of devotion to their 
country. (Nullus sit patriae consulendi modus 
aut finis bonis.) 

Cicero, De Re Publica. (c. 54 8.c.) Quoted as 
a maxim by Sr. Aucusting, Epistles, xci, 1. 

Who is here so vile that will not love his country ? 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 35. (1599) 
What bosom beats not in his country’s cause? 

Pope, Prologue to Addison’s Cato, 1. 24. (1712) 
Love of country is the ruling religion of the civ- 
ilized man. (L’amour de la patrie est la premiére 
religion de ’homme civilisé.) 

NAPOLEON BONApARTE, Epigram (c. 1810) See 

Guition, Napoléon, p. 294. 
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PATRON 


You belong to your country as you belong to 
your own mother. 
E.E.Hate,Thke Man Without a Country.(1863) 


1 
Whoever is useful to his country is the na- 
tion’s slave. (Populi est mancipium quisquis 
patriae est utilis.) 

Pustitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.519.(c.43 B.C.) 


2 
My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, Amertca. First printed 
on a broadside in connection with an Inde- 
pendence Day celebration by the Boston Sab- 


bath School Union, 4 July, 1831. 
3 


There is my love, there my fatherland. (Hic 
amor, haec patria est.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, |. 347. (19 B.c.) 
For country, children, hearth, and home. 
(Pro patria, pro liberis, pro aris atque focis.) 
Sat.tust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 29, sec. 5. 


IlI—Pro Patria Mori 


What pity is it. 
That we can die but once to serve our coun- 
try! 

Josern Appison, Cato. Act iv, se. 4, 1.91.(1713) 

I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country. 

NATHAN HALE, Speech, upon the gallows, just 
before being hanged as a spy by the British 
in New York City, 22 Sept., 1776. See STEW- 
art, Life of Nathan Hale. Ch. 7. 


5 
There is a victory in dying well For Freedom. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. To the Spanish Patriots, 1. 
3. (4823) 
The patriot’s blood’s the seed of Freedom’s tree. 
CAMPBELL, To the Spanish Patriots, 1. 13. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 
Macautay, Horatius. St. 27. (1842) 
She died for her country—no one can do better 
than that. 
Van Wyck Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 
Murders, p. 255. (1940) 


6 
They thought to die for their country; they 
died for the industrialists. (On croyait mourir 
pour la patrie; on mourrait pour les in- 
dustriels. ) 
ANATOLE France, in 1914. See Pierre νὰν Paas- 
SEN, Days of Our Years, p. 76. 
Dying, even for our country, is once too often. 
a8) Meditations in Wall Street, p. 136 


No unseemly thing it is to die while fighting 
for one’s country. (οὔ οἱ ἀεικὲς ἀμυνομένῳ περὶ 
πάτρης | τεθνάμεν.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. xv, 1. 496. (c. 850 Β.ς.) 


The one best omen is to fight for one’s country. 
(els οἰωνὸς ἄριστος ἀμύνεσθαι περὶ πάτρης.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xii, 1. 243. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i, 57, gives the Latin, 
“Unum augurium optimum tueri patriam,” 
and cites not only Homer but also Cicero, 
Ad Atticum, Puiiny, Letters, and ARISTOTLE, 
Rhetoric. 
It is sweet and glorious to die for one’s country. 
(Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 2, 1. 13. (23 B.C.) 
“Tempt not death!” cried his friends; but he 
bade them good-bye, 
Saving, “Oh! it is sweet for our country to die!” 
Eres SARGENT, The Death of Warren. (1847) 
General Joseph Warren had hastened to the 
battlefield of Bunker Hill in the early morn- 
ing of June 17, 1775, replying to the remon- 
strance of a friend with Horace’s famous line, 
and was killed in the last charge of the Brit- 
ish, as he lingered on the field, reluctant to 
join in the American retreat. 


8 
He feared not to die for fatherland. (Pro 
patria non timidus mori.) 

Horace, Odes Bk. iii, ode 19, |. 2. (23 B.C.) 
Not afraid to die for cherished friends or father- 
land. (Non ille pro caris amicis | aut patria tim- 
idus perire.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 9, |. 51. 


9 
To be in the trench. (ἐπὶ σκάμματος εἶναι.) 
Potysivus, History. Bk. xl, ch. 5, sec. 5. (ς. 140 
B.c.) At bay, back to the wall. 
There is one certain means by which I can be 
sure never to see my country’s ruin: I will die in 
the last ditch. 
WILLIAM ITI, Prince oF ORANGE. (c. 1677) See 
a Short History of the English People. 
. 9. 
There was ἃ sure way never to see it lost, and 
that was to die in the last ditch. 
BisHOP GILBERT BURNET, History of His Own 
Time, i, 457. (c. 1710) 


PATRON 
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Maecenas, sprung from royal stock, my bul- 
wark and my glory dearly cherished. (Maece- 
nas atavis edite regibus, | o et praesidium 
et dulce decus meum.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 1, 1. 1. (23 B.c.) It 
was fitting that the first line of Horace’s first 
ode should be devoted to his great patron. 

Let there be Maecenases, Flaccus, and there will 
not be wanting Vergils. (Sint Maecenates non 
derunt, Flacce, Marones.) 

Mastiat, Epigrams. Bk. viii, epig. 56. (a. p. 93) 

May one choice patron bless each grey goose 
qui 

Pope, Prologue to the Satires, |. 249. (1735) 

Great: trees are good to shelter under. (Ta shu 
hsia ‘hao hsieh yin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
432. (1875) 


PATTERN 
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1 
‘here mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, 1. 159. (1749) 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help? 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to the Earl of Ches- 
terfileld, 7 Feb., 1755. Johnson had addressed 
the “Plan” of his dictionary to Chesterfield, 
who took no notice of it, but when the work 
appeared in 1755, Chesterfield wrote two pa- 
pers to the World highly commending it, and 
Johnson retorted with his famqus letter, bit- 
terly rejecting a notice which “had it been 
early had been kind.” 

Patron: Commonly a wretch who supports with 
insolence, and is paid with flattery. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary of the English 
Language. (1755) 


2 

We should seek support from merit, not from 
patrons; he has sufficient patrons who does 
rightly. (Virtute ambire oportet, non favitori- 
bus; | sat habet favitorum semper, qui recte 
facit. ) 

PiLautus,Amphitruo: Prologue,\.78.(c.200 B. C.) 
Books (such as are worthy the name of books) 
ought to have no patrons but truth and reason. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. i, ch. 3, sec. 9. (1605) 


To endure haughty insolence. (Superba pati 
fastidia. ) 

VERGIL, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. ii, 1. 15. (37 B.c.) The 
source of the proverb, “Mitte superba pati 
fastidia’” (Refuse to endure the haughty in- 
solence [of patrons]}). 


PATTERN 


She is, to turne loue to hate, or joye to greefe, 
A paterne as meete as a rope for a theefe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Christ! What are patterns for? 
AMY LoweLL, Putlerns (1912) 
5 
In hewing an axe-handle, the pattern is not 
far off. 
Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). (c. 450 
B.C.) Quoted by Tsg-1tzu, The Doctrine of 
the Mean. Ch. 13, sec. 2. 
When a woodman makes hafts of hatchets, he 
uses his own hatchet as the pattern. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). Bk. 
ii. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


PAWN 


6 
A good pawn never sham’d his master. 
RIcHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimsies: A Wine- 
Souker, (1631) Cited by CraprHorne, Wit in 
a Constable, Act v. (1639), and by Howe tt, 
English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 


-- ee 


A fair pawn never “δι «αἰ his master. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 109. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1670) 
A good pawn never sham’d his master. It is no 
shame for a man to borrow on a good pawn. 


James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 7. (1721) 


: PAYMENT 


Pay as you go and keep from small score. 
τ H.G.Boun,Handbook οἱ Proverbs,p.473.(1855) 


He who has nothing in his purse must pay with 
his hide. (Wer nichts in Beutel hat, muss mit 
der Haut bezahlen.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 305. (1856) A German proverb, a render- 
ing of the Latin law proverb, “Luat in cor- 
pore, qui non habet in aere’” (He must pay 
with his body who cannot pay with money). 
The English version is, “He that cannot pav 
in purse must pay in person.” 


9 

The righteous sometimes pay for the sinners 

(Pagan a las veces justos por pecadores.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1605) 

He who does not intend to pay is not troubled in 

making his bargain. (ΕἸ que no piense pagar que 

al concertar de la barata no repara en incon- 

venientes.) 

re ANTES Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 28. 


But wo is him that payen moot for al. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, 1. 10. (c. 1386) 
There my dear! Nunky pays for all. 
oe Zeluca, iii, 232. (1815) 


He pays him with pen-powder. 
JowHn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 58. (1639) 
Once paid and never craved. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 182. (1639) 
Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 270, 
with the comment, “Pay your debts, and 
prevent dunning.” 


He that cannot pay let him pray. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Argent. (1611) 

Cited by Ray, p. 130; FULLER, No. 6362. 

It is a pain both to pay and pray. 

Fercuson, Scotitsk Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (c. 1595) 
Now I adde, pray for it, pay and pray too. 

Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ 53. (1642) 
To pray and pay too is the devil. 

DanrEL Deroe, Everybody's Business. (1725) 
It is hard to pay and pray too. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2951.(1732) 


13 
What you will have, quoth God, pay for it 
and take it. 
EMERSON, Essays, First Series: Compensation 
(1641) Quoted as a proverb. 
Always pay; for first or last you must pay your 
entire debt. ; 
EMERSON, Essays, First Series: Com pensation. 
Wilt thou seal up the avenue of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill! 
EMERSON, Sums Cique. (c. 1867) 
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Pay me that thou owest. (ἀπόδος & τι ὀφείλεις.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xviii, 28. (c. A.D. 
50) The Vulgate is, ‘‘Redde quod debes.” 


8 
Misrecknyng is no paiment. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
The Germans say, “Missrechnung ist keine 
Zahlung”’; the French, “De deniers mécontés 
ne grace ni gré.” 


1 
He that paieth afore hand, hath neuer his 
worke well done. 

Joun Frortio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 39. (1591) 

Pay before hand is never well serv’d. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 278.(1721) 
[He] is the bad paymaster who pays before it is 
done. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 3. (1819) 
He that payeth beforehand, shall have his Work 
ili done. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2245.(1732) 
There is a variant, “Pay beforehand and your 
work will be behindhand.” 

He that pays for work before it ’s done, has but 
a pennyworth for two pence. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
He who wants the work badly done has only to 
pay in advance. (Chi vuol il lavoro mal fatto, 
paghi innanzi tratto.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 201. (1856) A characteristic Italian prov- 
erb. The Spanish form is, “Paga adelantada, 
paga viciosa” (Payment in advance is evil 
payment). 


9 
This paith me home. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
If I can’t pay, why I can owe. 
40) OB Heywoop, Be Merry, Friends. (c. 1562) 


Who payeth last, payeth but once. 

James HoweELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
He that pays last never pays twice. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1670) 


: Cited by KELLy, p. 150; FULLER, No. 2246. 
1 


Solomon was a wise man, and Sampson was 
a strong man, yet neither of them could pay 
money before he had it. 

JaMeEs HowELtL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21.(1659) 
Samson was a strong man, yet could he not pay 
money before he had it. 
goons Ray, English Proverbs, p. 76. (1678) 


2 
Receive before you write, but write before 
you pay. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1736. 
‘Tis against some Men’s Principle to pay Interest, 
and seems against others’ Interest tu pay the 
Principal. 

FraNKkLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


Sweet appears sour when we pay. 
JaMes HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21.(1659) 
The Germans say, “5.155 getrunken, sauer be- 
zahit” (Sweet to drink, sour to pay for). 


I don’t pay five cents on the dollar. 


He that payeth another remembereth himself. | “yi ay James, A Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) 


THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 2247.(1732) 
Pay what you owe; 
And what you’re worth you'll know. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6352.(1732) 
The Spanish form is the same, “Paga lo que 
debes, sabras lo que tienes,” and also “Paga 
lo que debes, sanaras del mal que tienes” 
(Pay what you owe and you'll be cured of 
your complaint). 
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The best payment is on the peck bottom. That 
is, when you have measured out your grain, 
to receive your payment on the peck that 
measured it. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 95. (1721) 
Sore cravers are ay ill payers. This proverb, and 
the reverse, viz. Ill payers are sore cravers, I 
have never yet seen fail. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 286. 

Ill payers are ay guid cravers. 
aie Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs, (1737) 
, 
Made them pay for it most unconsionably and 
through the nose. 

ANDREW Marve.L, The Rehearsal Transpos’d, 
i, 270. (1672) The origin of this phrase, 
meaning to pay exorbitantly, is unknown. It 
has been suggested that it may have some 
connection with the slang word “rhino” and 
the Greek pives (rhines), the nostrils. 

She knows nothing of business, and is made to 
pay for everything through the nose. 

Fanny Burney, Cecilia, x, vi. (1782) 

You have been paying through the nose. 

James Payn, By Proxy. Ch. 17. (1878) 
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Till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

(ἐκεῖθεν ἕως ἂν ἀποδῷ: τὸν ἔσχατον κοδράντην.) 
Ἡεκβοροτυβ, History. Bk. i, ch. 18, (c. 445 B.C.) New Testament: Matthew, v, 26. (c. A.p. 50) 

I pay you your due. (Tuom tibi reddo.) The Vulgate is, “Donec reddas novissimum 
Terence,Heauton Timorumenos,|.743.(163 8.c.) quadrantem.” 


I'll pay you on the nail. 
Jonn Gay, Polly. Act i. See under Nar. 


5 
Do not take payment in politeness. (No 
pargarse de la mucha cortesia.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

191. (1647) 

Only a thank-you job; a County Clare payment, 
“God spare you the health.” 

Lavy Grecory, New Comedies, p. 96. (1913) 


6 
A good payer is master of another’s purse. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 597. (1640) 
The good paymaster is lord of another man’s 
purse. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Advice to a Young 
Tradesman. (1748) 


7 
Making an equal return. (τὸ ὁμοῖον 
ἀνταποδιδόντες.) 
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PAYMENT 


1 
He who lays the cloth pays the charges. 
(Celuy qui met la nappe, tumbe tousjours des 
despens. ) 
MonraicnE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 47. (1580) The 
French also say, “Qui casse les verres les paie”’ 
(Who breaks the glasses pays for them). 


2 
I'll pay you back in your own coin. (Tibi 
gratiam referam parem.) 

Prautus, Mercator, |. 999. (c. 200 B.C.) 

I’m paying you back in your own coin, (Tibi 
rursum refero gratiam.) 

Piautus, Rudens, 1. 1222. (c. 200 B.C.) 

We are paid in our own coin. (Dedi malum, et 
accepi.) - 

Purny, Epistles. Bk. iii, epis. 9. (c. A.D. 98) 
Glad that he had giuen her a soppe of the same 
sauce, and paide hir his debt in hir owne coine. 

RoBert GREENE, Το ες Loue. (1589) Works 
(Grosart), vii, 133. 

I did but pay him in’s own coin. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, The Widdowes Teares. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1612) 

Pay with the same dish you borrow. 

Joun Clarke, Paroemiologia, p. 14. (1639) 
Now when he [Joseph] might have paid them in 
their own coin, . . . this holy man is lift above 
all thoughts of revenge. 

WILLIAM GurRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour (1865), i, 391. (1655) 
Why don’t you pay her in her own coin, accord- 
ing to the old proverb. 

NATHAN BAILey, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquia: A 
Lover and Maiden. (1725) 

I'll give you as good as you bring. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
She pays him in his own coin. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
They had best take care he did not pay them in 
their own coin. 

Ricnarpson, Clarissa (1785), i, 71. (1748) 

I am accustomed to pay them back in their own 
coin, (Ich bin gewohnt in der Miinze wiederzu- 
zahlen in der man mich bezahlt.) 

BisMARCK, Speech, to the Ultramontanes. 
(1870) The German proverbial phrase is, 
“Mit gleicher Miinze zahlen, ‘“‘the equivalent 
of the English form, which the Italian and 
Spanish forms also follow, “Pagar uno della 
sua moneta,” and “Pagar a uno en la misma 
moneda.” The French say, “Rendre la mon- 
naie de sa piéce” (To give him back the 
change from his piece of money). 


3 

Light is the dance, and doubly sweet the lays, 

When, for the dear delight, another pays. 
Pope, tr. Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 205. (1725) 

τ PAY THE PIPER, see under PIPER. 


Merry is the feast-making till we come to the 
reckoning. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 115. (1678) 
The French say, “Le coft en 6te le gout” 
(The cost takes away the relish), or, in the 
usual English form, “The reckoning spoils 
the relish.” 
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At the bottom of the sack one finds the reckon- 

ing. (Onder in den zak vindt men de rekeninge.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 298. (1856) A Flemish proverb. 


5 
Tis best to take half in hand and the rest 
by and by. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 
It is better to take half in Hand, and the rest 
presently. 

THOMAS FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 2921.(1732) 
6 
He that pays the lawing [reckoning] maun 
choose the lodging. 

Wa ter Scott, Chronicles of the Canongate. 

Ch. 5. (1827) 


7 
He is well paid that is well satisfied. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
415. (1597) There is an English proverb 
about paying well, “Pay well when you are 
served well.” 


8 
Take all, pay all, . . . all is as she will. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
li, 2, 124. (1601) 
Rule all, take all, pay all. 

Joun Marston, Jack Drum. Act i. (1601) 
Your heirs must be fain to take all, and pay all, 
and so fleece the rest. 

Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, p. 92. (1642) 
Take all and pay the baker. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 93. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4303. (1732) 
Take it all, pay the Maltman. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 331.(1721) 


9 
A good paymaster needs no surety. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr. Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
14. (1620) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1726. 
(1732) In No. 1727, Fuller expresses the same 
thought in a slightly different way, ‘Good 
paymasters need not bring a pawn.” 

A good paymaster starts not at assurances. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 118. (1640) 

A good payer is master of another’s purse. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 597. FRANK- 
LIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
A good paymaster may build Paul’s. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 167. (1732) 
A good Paymaster never wants Workmen. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 168. 
An ill Paymaster never wants Excuse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 627. 

There are two bad paymasters; those who pay 
before, and those who never pay. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Nabob. Act ii. (1773) 


" Scotr, The Pirate. Ch. 39. (1821) 


But England may well say, 
“Fie on this winning alway! 
Now nothing but pay, pay!” 


Joun ὅκειτον, Why Come Ye not to Court, 
1. 926. (1520) 


Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, and pay, Pay, 
pay. 
Κιριῖνο, The Absent-Minded Beggar. (1899) 
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t 
He paid his shot and dined there. (Symbolum 


dedit, cenavit.) 

TERENCE, Andria, \. 88. (166 B.C.) 

He loueth well to 'be at good fare but he wyl 
pay no scotte. 

WILLIAM HorMan, Vulgaria, fo. 165. (1519) 
I ὙΠ pay for my shotte. 

Joun Bourcarmr, Lorp Berners, Huon of Bur- 

deux, p. 704. (a. 1533) 
The recknyng reckned, he needs would pay the 
shot. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Every one to pay his own shot. 

- Ranpte Corcrave, Dictionarte of the French 
and English Tongues: Escorter. (1611) 
Cobbler’s law: he that takes money must pay 

the shot. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 65. (1678) 
Using shot for money was a good thing for the 
government; the metal cost nothing, and the 
money couldn’t be counterfeited, for I was the 
only person in the kingdom who knew how to 
manage a shot-tower. “Paying the shot” soon 
came to be a common phrase. Yes, and I knew it 
would still be passing men’s lips, away down in 
the nineteenth century, yet none would suspect 
how and when it originated. 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King 

Arthurs Court, p. 339. (1889) 


It is characteristic of our present manners that 
if anyone repays a debt, it must be regarded 
as an immense favor. (Praesertim ut nunc 
sunt mores, .. . Si quis quid reddit, magna 
habendast gratia.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 55. (161 B.C.) 
Base is the slave that pays. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 1, 100. (1599) 


3 
I shalbe redy at scotte and lotte, and all my 
duties truly pay and doo. 

Unxnown, English Gilds (E.E.TS.), p. 189. 
(a. 1400) “Scot” was the tavern score. To 
pay scot and lot means to pay thoroughly, 
to settle with once for all. To © go scot-free 
means to get off without paying the “scot,” 
and, fig., to be exempt from injury or punish- 
ment. 

The poore synner shulde go Skot fre. 

Tuspare, Exposition I John, 22. (1531) 
They payed no money, but were set scot free. 

Epwarp Hatz, Chronicle, Ὁ. 233. (a. 1548) 
"Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
Scot had paid me scot and lot too. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, v, 4, 115. (1597) 
We are free from Scot and lot—observe no law, 
pay no taxes. 

ἀν: ΚιΡαύυτοινο, The Bucktails. Act v, sc. 3, 

1815) 
Il pay you off scot and lot by and by. 

Dicxens, Martin Chuzslewit. Ch. 24. (1844) 

Every man must pay his scot. 
 Pasmnaon, Con ape of Life: Wealth. (1860) 


vt ys full hard bothe to pyche and pa 
Unxnown, Péers of Fulham, |. 206. Ἔ 1450) 
In Hazurt, Early Popular Poetry, ii, Ὁ. 


PEACE 


Euery man did pitch and pay. 
Roxburghe Balads (BS.), i, 6. (1584) 
The word is Pitch and pay: trust none. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 51. (1599) 
Give me your hand, that you will pitch and pay. 
HenocH CrapHaM, Errour on the Left Hand 
through a Frosen Security, 1. 103. (1608) 
Pitch and pay, throw down your money at once, 
pay ready money. 
7.0. HALLIWELL, Archaic Words: Pitch.(1847) 
TO PAY THE DEBT TO NATURE, see under DEATH. 


PEACE 
See also War and Peace 


δ 

We make a conquest of peace, as the byword 
says our fathers won Boulogne, who never 
came within sound of a cannon. 

2 Tomas ApAms, Sermons, ii, 313. (1629) 


Thou hast touched me, and I have been trans- 
lated into thy peace. (Tetigisti me, et exarsi 
in pacem tuam.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. x, ch. 27. 
(A.D. 397) 


He that would live at Peace and Rest, 
Must hear and see and say the Best. 
" NatTHan Barey, Divers Proverbs, Ὁ. 29.(1721) 


Peace is better than a place in history. 
Justo Pastor BENITEZ, FOREIGN MINISTER OF 
PARaGuay, Speech, in Asuncién, 1935. 


9 
Give peace in our time, O Lord. 

Book of Common Prayer: Evening Prayer: 
The Lord Be with You. (1548) 

The woman prayed in church every Sunday for 
peace in our time. 

H. H. Munro (Sax), Reginald on Besetting 
Sins. (1904). 

Peace in our time. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime MINISTER OF 
ENGLAND, announcing the result of the Mu- 
nich agreement with Hitler and Mussolini, 
Sept., 1938. 

Peace in our time. First principle of the official 
mind. 

H.C. Baiey, The Bishop’s Crime, p. 16. (1941) 

Peace in our time. Appeasement. All a lot of blah. 
spnontHe Curistiz, N or Δ, Ὁ. 92. (1941) 


Let us have peace and we can die old. (Aya- 
mos paz, y moriremos viejos. ) 
Cuaries Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 271. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Let us have peace. 
U. S. Grant, Speech, accepting the Republican 
nomination to the Presidency, 29 May, 1868. 


To plunder, to slaughter, to steal, these things 
they misname re and where they make 
a desert, they call it peace. (Atqui ubi soli- 
tudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.) 
CALGACUS, addressing the Britons at the battle 
of the Grampians, referring to the Romans. 
(c. A.D. 84) See Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 30. 


PEACE 


He makes a solitude, and calls it—peace! 
Byron, Bride of Abydos. Canto ii, 1. 431.(1813) 


He [Falkland] was so much enamoured on 
peace, that he would have been glad the King 
should have bought it at any price. 

CLARENDON, History of the Rebellion. Vol. iv, 
bk. vii (1839), p. 241. (a. 1674) 

The ministry of peace at any price. (Le Ministére 
de la Paix a tout prix.) 

ARMAND CarrEL, referring to the Perier minis- 
try. (1831) See Le Nationale, 13 March, 
1831. ArtHUR HucH C.oucs, Letters and 
Remains, p. 105, attributes the phrase to 
Lamartine. 

Palmerston sneered at him [John“Bright] as a 
peace-at-any-price man. 

G. W. SMALLEY. London Letters, i, 153. (1887) 
Though not a “peace-at-any-price” man, I am 
not ashamed to say that I am a peace-at-almost- 
any-price man. 

Luspsocr, The Use of Life. Ch. 11. (1894) 


2 

The duty of this country .. . is to establish 
.. . Pax Britannica, and force these people 
to keep the peace among themselves. 

JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, Speech. (c. 1900) See 
BaDEN-POWELL, Downfall of Prempeh, Ὁ. 17. 
The phrase was, of course, derived from the 
famous Pax Romana, the peace imposed by 
Rome. 


8 
He held his pees, non other bote him gayned. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 352. (c. 1380) 
I wol holde my pees. 

Cracucer, Marchantes Tale, 1. 732. (c. 1388) 
It is no lesse admirable, to knowe howe to holde 
ones peace, then to know how to speake. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 120. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Hee who knoweth not how to holde his peace, 
knoweth not how to speake. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 121. 
Heare, sce, and hold thy peace, if thou wylt liue in 
peace. (Odi, vedi, e taci, se in vuoi viuere in pace.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 


4 
The prophete seith: “‘seke pees and folwe it.” 
Cnraucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 56. (c. 1387) 


5 
Peace with dishonor. (Turpi pace.) 
Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. vii, epis. 18. (49 B.C.) 
Peace with honor. 
THEOBALD, COUNT OF CHAMPAGNE, Letler to 
Louis the Great. (c. 1125) See WALTER Map, 
De Nugis Curialium, 220. SHAKESPEARE, 
Coriolanus, iii, 2, 49. (1607) Str KENELM 
Dicsy, Letter to Lord Bristol, 27 May, 1625. 
Burke, Conciliation with America. (1775) 
etc., etc. 
If peace cannot be maintained with honour, it is 
no longer peace. 
Lorp Joun Russert, Speech, at Greenock, 
Sept., 1853. 
Lord Salisbury and myself have brought you 
back peace—but a peace, I hope, with honour. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Speech, after Berlin Con- 
gress, 16 July, 1878. 
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6 
The name of peace is sweet, and the thing 
itself wholesome, but between peace and servi- 
tude the difference is great. (Nomen pacis 
dulce est et ipsa res salutaris, sed inter pacem 
et servitutem plurimum interest.) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No. ii, ch. 44, sec. 113. 
(44 B.C.) 
There is a price which is too great to pay for 
peace, and that price can be put in one word. 
One cannot pay the price of self-respect. 
Wooprow WItson, Speech, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1 Feb., 1916. 


7 

Peace rules the day, where reason rules the 
mind. 

: Wi tram Cortins, Hassan, 1. 68. (a. 1759) 


Though peace be made, yet it is interest that 
keeps peace. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, Speech, in Parliament, 4 


Sept., 1654. He calls it “4 maxim not to be 
despised.” 


9 
Go in peace. (Vade in pace.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, iv, 18. (c. 550 8.¢.) 
Go in peace. (€pme χαίρων.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Epitaph for a Priestess. (c. 250 
is B.C.) See Greek Anthology, vii, 728. 

’Tis safest making peace with sword in hand. 

GEORGE FARQUHAR, Love and a Bottle. Act v, 
; sc. 3. (1699) 

1 
Peace be to you. (Pax vobiscum. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xliii, 23. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Peace be within thy walls. (Fiat pax in virtute 
tua.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
On earth peace, good will toward men. (ἐπὶ γῆ: 
εἰρήνη ἐν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίας.) 

New Testament: Luke, ti, 14. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “In terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis.” 

Into whatsoever house you enter, first say, Peace 
be to this house. (εἰρήνη τῷ οἴκῳ τούτῳ.) 

New Testament: Luke, x, 5. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Pax huic domui.” 

The peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. (ἡ εἰρήνη τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ ὑπερέχουσα πάντα νοῦν.) 

New Testament: Philippians, iv, 7. (ς. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Pax Dei, quae exuperat om- 
nem sensum.” PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of 
Clichés: Peace (1941), translates the Greek 
as “The undisturbedness [tranquillity] of 
[given by} God, surpassing [being beyond] 
the reasoning faculty.” He adds, “A wit de- 
scribed the Munich agreement between Hit- 
ler and Chamberlain as ‘the peace that pas- 
seth all understanding.’ ” 

That peace which the world cannot give. 

Book of Common Prayer: 2nd Collect, Eve- 
ning Prayer. (1541) 

Ther[e] sh be nothing giuen of God to man 
more notable then peace. 

Joun Lyty, Euphwes and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 456. (1580) 
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God gave his blessing to peace, and his curse to 
quarrels. (Dios bendijo la paz y maldijo las 
rifias.) 

Cervantes, Don Quacote. Pt. ii, ch. 14. (1615) 
Where there is peace, God is. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 735. (1640) 


1 
A disarmed peace is weak. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 630. (1640) 
To live peaceably with all breeds good blood 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 961. 

2 
Peace, the nurse of children, is abroad in their 
land. (εἰρήνη δ᾽ ἀνὰ γῆν κουροτρόφος.) 

Hesion, Works and Days, ᾿. 228, (c. 800 B.C.) 
Peace is the nurse of Ceres; Ceres is the foster- 
child of peace. (Pax Cererem nutrit ; pacis alumna 
Ceres.) 

Οντο, Fasti. Bk, i, J. 704. (ς. A.p. 8) 

Peace is tranquil liberty. (Pax est tranquilla 
libertas.) 

Cicero, Philippicae. No. ii, ch. 44, sec. 113 

(44 B.C.) 
Peace and quiet bring out the good qualities of 
men. (Pax et quies bonis artibus indigent.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 109) 
Pees makith Plente. 

Unxnown, Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 315.(c. 1425) 

Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 1, 34. (1599) 
Flourish in peace and plenty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, iv, 145. (1609) 

Shakespeare’s only use of this phrase. 
Through peace comcth plenty. 

James Howe xt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19/1. 

(1659) 
Peace, creator of men, peace is the protector of 
everytbing. Peace binds kingdoms together, peace 
assembles the city. (Pax hominum genetrix, pax 
est custodia rerum Pax regna ligat. pax congre- 
gat urbem.) 

PontTaNnus,C ollectio Proverbiorusm p.15$.(1778) 


3 
That he may always be at peace with himself. 
(εὔνουν εἶναι ἑαυτῷ ἀεὶ χρόνον ds τὸν ἅπαντα.) 
Homer, when Hesiod asked him what is the 
best thing of all to pray for. ALcipamus (0), 
Contest of Homer and Hesiod. Sec. 320. (e. 
400 B.C.) 
For certeinly, the firste poynt is this 
Of noble corage and wel ordeyne, 
A man to have pees with bim-self, y-wis. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. i, L. 891. (c. 1380) 
When a man finds no peace within bimself it is 
useless to seek it elsewhere. (Quand on ne trouve 
pas son repos en soi-méme, i} est inutile de le 
chercher ailleurs.) 
oa 77 laa Maxinsees Supprimées, 571 
1665) 
Nothing ean bring you B niepe but yourself. 
Encznson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


4 
Peace, which cannot be bought with gems, 
with purple, or with gold. (Otium .. . non 


gemnus neque purpusa venale neque auro.) 
Hoxacz, Odes. Bk. ii, ode xvi, 1. 7. (23 B.c.) 


PEACE 


5 

His name shall be called . . . The Prince of 
Peace. (Vocabitur nomen eius . . . princeps 
pacis. } 

ὲ Old Testament: Isaiah, ix, 6. (725 B.C.) 


Saying, Peace, peace; when there is no peace. 
(Pax, pax: et non erat pax.) 
Old Testament: Jeremiah, vi, 14. (ς. 600 B.C.) 


7 
Now we Suffer the ills of a long peace. (Nunc 
patimur longae pacis mala.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 292. (c. a.p. 120) 

This weak piping time of peace. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard Ill, i, 1, 24. (1592) 
Quoted by Emerson, Society and Solitude: 
Courage. (1870) Partrince, Dictionary of 
Clicnés: Piping, explains that it refers to the 
fact that in peacetime people amuse them- 
selves with pastoral pipes instead of martial 
drums and fifes. 

The cankers of a calm world and a tong peace. 

SHAKESPEARE, ὦ Henry IV, iv, 2, 33 (1597) 

The nurse of drones and cowards. 

Pritip Massincer, The Maid of Honour Act 
i. (1632) 

It is mutual cowardice that keeps us in peace. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BusweELL, Life, 28 April, 
1778. 


Better a certain peace than a hoped for vic- 
tory. (Melior est certa pax, quam sperata 
victoria. ) 
Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk xxx, ch. 30. (c. 
25 B.C.) 


9 
Blessed are the peacemakers. (μακάριοι οἱ 
εἰρηνοποιοί.) 


New Testument: Matthew, v, 9. (¢. α.Ὁ 50) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Beati pacifici.” 
Blessed are the peacemakers on earth. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, ii, 1, 34. (1590) 
Blessed are the happiness-makers. 
Henry Warp BEEcHER, Proverbs fro 
outh Pulpit, p. 113. (1887) 


Plym- 


Fair peace is becoming to men; fierce anger 
belongs to beasts. (Candida pax homines, trux 
decet ira feras. ) 


ore Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 502. (c. 1 8.6.) 


Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all] 
her paths are peace. (Viae eius viae pulchrae, 
et omnes semitae illius pacificae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iii, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 


12 

The peace of a cemetery. (Die Ruhe eines 
Kirchhofs. ) 

47 C. F. Scuirtier, Don Carlos. Act iii. (1787) 


Peace is best of all things. (Pax optima 
rerum. } 

Sirius Itauicus, Punica. Bk.xi,1.592.(c. Α. Ὁ. 75) 
When will the world know that peace and propa- 
gation are the two most delightful things in it? 

say oe Letter to Horace Mann. 7 

uly, 8 


PEACH 


1 
It must be a peace without victory. 
Wooprow WI.son, Address, to U.S. Senate, 22 
Jan., 1917. 


Pees makith Plente, Plente makith Pride, 
Pride makith Plee [extravagance], Plee mak- 
ith Pouert, Pouert makith Pees. 
UNKNowN, in Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 315. (c. 
1425) 
Peace makes plentie, plentie makes pride, 
Pride breeds quarrell, and quarrell brings warre: 
Warre brings spoile, and spoile pouertie, 
Pouertie pacience, and pacience peace: 
So peace brings warre and warre brings peace. 
GeorcE PUTTENHAM, The Arte of English 
Poeste (Arber), p. 217. (1589) Puttenham 
attributes the lines to the French poet, Jean 
de Meung. (c. 1120) 
An old obseruation, Peace brings plenty, Plenty 
brings Pride, and Pride in the end is it that 
brings in penury. 
: Barnaby Ricu, Irish Hubbub, p. 49. (1619) 


He who keeps silent, reposes. (Ki se taist, il 
se repose. ) 
UnxKnown, Du Prestre Qu’on Porte, 1. 302. (c. 
1250) See Montaicr.on, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
iv, 10. 
Hear, see and be silent, if you wish to live in 
peace. (Audi, vide, tace, si vis vivere in pace.) 
UNKNOWN, Gesta Romanorum: Folliculus. (c. 
1446) An old monkish jingle. The French 
have a similar one, “Oi, voye, et te taise, 
Si tu veux vivre en pais.” 
Who heares, sees, and holds his peace, may alway 
liue in peace. 
᾿ Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 10. (1578) 


Flies look for ulcers, kings for war, wicked 
men for quarrels, but good men look only for 
peace. 

UNKNOWN, Nits Sastras. (c. 1250) 


PEACH 


5 
I’ve got a peach of a head. 
Georce ΑΡΕ, Artie, Ὁ. 9. (1896) 
I’ve got a peach of a temper. 
Lonpon, Valley of the Moon, Ὁ. 65. (1913) 


6 
Rather one bite of a peach than eat a basket- 
ful of apricots. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 372. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. Rather a little of 
the best than a great deal of the second best. 


An apple is an excellent thing until you have 
tried a peach. 
Grorce Du Maurier, Trilby, p. 256. (1894) 
There is nothing peachier than a peach. 
Ocpven Nasu, Ocean, Keep Right on Rolling. 
(1935) 


Give me women as soft, and as delicate, and 
as velvet as my peaches! 
Ouma (Louise pe ta Ἐλμέξ), Strathmore. 
(1865) 


PEACOCK 1767 


A swell girl—you know—a regular peach. 
GeorcE ADE, Artie, Ὁ. 5. (1896) 
Anybody could see she was a peach and of the 
cling variety. 
O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. (1908) 
The staff .. . was a peach. It was a whole crate 
of Georgia peaches. 
O. Henry, The Rose of Dixie. (1909) 
Your girl? . . . Why she’s a peach. 
Mary S. Watts, Luther Nichols, Ὁ. 72. (1923) 
Rosie always said you were an old peach. 
ANNE Nasu, Said With Flowers, ἡ. 156. (1943) 
9 


The ripest peach is highest on the tree. 
James Wuitcoms Ritey, the Ripest Peach 
(c. 1892) 


PEACOCE 


10 
The pride of the peacock is the glory of God. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) See 
also under PRIDE. 


11 
The pecok, with his aungels fethres brighte. 
CHaucer (?), The Parlement of Foules, 1. 356, 
(c. 1382) 


12 
Proudly playing the Peacocks. 
Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth, tr., Adver- 
tisements from Parnassus, p. 84. (1656) 
Play not the Peacock, looking everywhere about 
you, to see if you be well deck'’t. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Rules of Civility. (1745) 


13 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see— 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he. 
ΣΝ Cowper, Truth, 1. 58. (1781) 


He who is of bad nature sees nothing in the 
peacock but its ugly feet. 

Sap1, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 17. (c. 1257) 

The peacock, lauded for his brilliant hue, 
Is by his ugly feet discomfited. 
Sapl, Gulistan, ii, 8. (c. 1258) 
Take heed of ouer-weening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s traine. 

Joun Davies, The Immortality of the Soul, 
xxxiv, viii. (1592) 

It is the foulness of the peacock’s feet which doth 
abate his pride, and stoop his gloating-eyed tail 

ΜΟΝΎΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 

The peacock hath fair feathers but foul feet. 

THOMAS Draxs, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 10. (1633) 

Peacock, look at your legs. 

D. E. Marvin, The Antiquity of Proverbs, Ὁ. 
230. (1922) “According to an East Indian 
tradition,” writes Marvin, “the peacock orig- 
inally had beautiful legs and feet, but hav- 
ing been cheated out of them, he continually 
mourned his loss, . . . and if by chance he 
happened to see them, he was sure to weep. 
From this tradition there arose the Kumuan 
and Garhwal proverb, ‘The peacock looking 
at his feet wept.’” The legend is that the 
peacock was cheated out of his legs by ἃ 
partridge, who persuaded the peacock to 
ch with him during a dancing contest, 
and then flew away. 


1768 PEAR 


PEAR 


1 
That saying which is commonly used, that 
peares without wine are poyson. 
Tuomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p. 89. (1588) 
Peares wanting wine, are poyson from the tree. 
Sir Joun Harincton, School of Salerno, sig. 
B3. (1608) 
After a peare wine, or the priest. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Poire. (1611) 
A pear must have wine after it, and a fig water. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 201. (1666) 


2 
He that eats peares with his lord picks none 
of the best. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Poire. (1611) 
Share not Pears with your Master, either in jest 
or in earnest. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4117.(1732) 


Plant pears for your heirs. 

W. C. Haztitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 330. 
(1869) Hazlitt points out that this proverb 
no longer holds true, “since pears are now 
made to yield well after a few years.” 


PEARL 


4 
"Twas he that ranged the words at random 
flung, 
Pierced the fair pearls and them together 
strung. 
Bippal, Anvar-i-Suhaili. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung. 
Hariz, Song. (c. 1375) Sir Wm. Jones, tr. 
Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever. 
; TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. ii, 1. 355. (1847) 


Like an orient pearl did she look, 
Poised between wish and trembling. 
(Qual pare in vista perla orientale, 
Temendo e disiando. ) 
Boccaccio, 11] Filostrato. Canto ii, st. 108. (c. 
1350) Cummings, tr. 


6 
A margerye perle aftyr the phylosophyr, 
Growyth on a shelle of lytyl pryhs. 
OssBERN BOKENHAM, Lyvys of Seyntys. (1447) 
The treasure of an oyster. 
saree Antony and Cleopatra, i, 5, 44. 
1606) 


7 
ae is no Pearle so hard but Vineger break- 
eth it. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 312. (1580) 

Dissolve [the pearls] and drink them. 

Bren Jonson, Volpone. Act iii, sc. 6. (1605) 
Pearles are restorative. 

ἐν IcHoLas Breton, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a mer- 
chant man, seeking goodly pearls: Who, when 


PEARL 


he had found one pearl of great price, went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it. 
(πολύτιμον μαργαρίτην.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xiii, 45-46. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 
50) The Vudgate is, “Una pretiosa marga- 
rita.” 

One whose hand 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 346. (1605) 

How many a thing which we cast to the ground, 
When others pick it up, becomes a gem! 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Modern Love. St. 41.(1862) 


5 II—Pearls Before Swine 


Put not meat into a chamber-pot. (Cibum in 
metallam ne immitas. ) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1508) 
Quoted as a saying of Pythagoras. 

To put a ring of gold in a swine’s snout. (Anulus 
aureus in naribus suis.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 24. Cited as of He- 
brew origin. There are many similar phrases, 
“Boiled rice for asses,” “A vineyard for 
crows,” “Rose-water for a pig,” and so on, 
all variants of the same theme. 

Don’t play the lute before a donkey. 

Justus DOooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 484. 

(1872) 
11 
We were swine cast before a pearl. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Head-Hunter. 

(1909) 
12 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet, and turn 
again and rend you. (μηδὲ βάλητε τοὺς 
μαργαρίτας: ὑμῶν ἔμπροσθεν τῶν xolpwr.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 6. (c. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, ““Neque mittatis margaritas 
vestras ante porcos.”’ This is the source of 
the Dutch, “Roozen strooien voor de vark- 
ens’ (To scatter roses before swine), which 
TayLor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 186, suggests may 
be due to a confusion of the Greek and Latin 
margarita (pearl) with the French marguerite 
(daisy, flower). ‘Margarita e stercore” (A 
pearl from the dunghill) is a Latin proverb. 


13 
Huerof zayth ous god ine his spelle, Thet we 
ne thrauwe nagt oure preciouse stones touore 
the zuyn. 
Dan MicHet, Ayenbite of Inwyt (E.E.TS.), 
p. 152. (1340) 
Noli mittere Margeri—perles Among hogges. 
Wittiam LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus xi, 1. 9. (1362) 
Men should not put .. . perles whight, 
To-fore rude swyne. 
Joun Lypoate, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), Ὁ. 
188. (c. 1430) 
Cast not your perles before hogg 
are The Pilgrimage of Deriection, p. 24. 
152 


PEAS 


To cast precious stones before hogs. 

Jonn Heyvwoop, English Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. 
(1546) 

Before suche swyne no pearles maye be caste. 

Ropert Crow rey, Epigrams. (1550) Works 
(E.E.TS.), p. 6. 

Pearl enough for a swine. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 2, 91. 
(1595) 

To cast eloquence amongst a companie of stinct- 
ards is all one as if a man should scatter pearls 
amongst the hoggish animals ecliped swine. 

Joun Day, Ile of Guls. Act iii. (1606) 

This is got by casting Pearl to Hoggs. 

Joun Mitton, Sonnets. No. xii. (c. 1645) 

Oh, Idoa thankless thing, and cast pearls before 
swine! 

Dicxens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 23. (1848) 

I don’t know what came over me, casting my 
pearls before the swine. 

Hans Hase, A Thousand Shall Fall, p. 381. 
(1941) “On a wrinkled neck a pearl weeps” 
says a German proverb. 

I always talk of beauty. But I drop my pearls 
before swine . before scientists . . before 
women. 

Stuart Croete, Congo Song. Ch. 26. (1943) 
Many a time in jest we cast pearls of wisdom 
before swine 

E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p. 25. (1943) 


PEAS 


1 
{He] whines it out like an old woman in the 
last of pea-time. 

W. A. Carutuers, The Kentuckians in New 

York, i, 190. (1834) At the last stage. or in 
a difficult situation. 
[It was] the last of pea-time. 
T. H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View, i, 467/2. 
(1834) 
It was the last of pea-time with me, sure. 
H. C. Lewis, Louisiana Swamp Doctor, Ὁ. 174. 
(1850) 
His look mo’ lak de las’ o’ pea-time den de fust 
οὐ truck-time. 

Mary A. Owen, Voodoo Tales, p. 199. (1893) 
Things looked pretty much like the last of pea 
time. 

EL1zABETH Rosins, The Magnetic North, xxi, 

63. (1904) 


2 
Who hath many peas may put the more in 
the pot. 

Joun Herywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
He who hath much pease may put the more in 
the pot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 


3 
The smaller pesyn, the mo to the pot. 
Unrnown, Harleian MS. 3362, £.7 Ὁ. (¢. 1470) 
The smaller pese, the mo to the pott; the fayrere 
woman, the more gylott [wanton]. 
ΤΡΣΝΟΥΝ, In Reliquéiae Antiquae, ii, 40. (c. 
1470) 
As LIKE AS TWO PRAS, see under LIKENESS. 


PECKER 1769 


; PEASANT 


Should the peasant become king, the scrip 
does not leave his neck. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 7b. (c. 450) 
The lowest peasant speaks, moves, dresses, eats, 
and drinks as much as a man of the first fashion. 
but does them all quite differently. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 12 Nov., 1750. The 
Germans say, “The stupidest peasants have 
the biggest potatoes,” and “When the peasant 
has money, so has the whole world.” The 
Russians say, “Call a peasant ‘brother,’ and 
he will demand to be called ‘father.’” 


PEBBLE 


5 
There was another gotten the night that you 
were born. That is, if you will not serve me 
another will. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 331.(1721) 
If you want to win her hand. 
Let the maiden understand 
That she’s not the only pebble on the beach. 
HENRY BRAISTEAD, You’re Not the Only Pebble 
on the Beack. (1896) 
You’re not the only pebble on the beach. 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, p. 183 
(1940) The modern English variant is, 
“You’re not the only balloon in the barrage.” 
' πε makes me feel I’m the only pebble on the 
each. 
WENTWORTH, Clock Strikes Twelve p.20.(1944) 


PECCAVI 


6 
Kynge Dauid that wrote this psalme, with 
one worde spekynge his herte was chaunged 
sayenge Peccaus. 
BISHOP JOHN FIsHER, Funeral Sermon of Henry 
Vil. (1509) Peccavi, “I have eee is 
Much soner shall al other . cry Pecc 
Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, 65. “(1S83) 
Now lowly crouch’d, I cry peccavi. 
Swirt, Sheridan’s Submission. (1730) 
Peccavi | 
Str Coarres ΝΆΡΙΕΕ, announcing his victory at 
Hyderabad in 1843, meaning “1 have Scinde.” 


PECKER 


7 
Keep your pecker up. 
CurTHBEerT Bepe, The Adventures of Mr. Ver- 
dant Green, i, 12. (1853) 
Keep your pecker up with that. 

CuHartes Dickens, Letter, 17 Aug., 1857. 
“Keep your pecker up” . . . literally, keep your 
beak and head well up. 

Slang Dictionary: Pecker. (1873) 

Be firm, my moral pecker. 

W. S. Grusert, Trial by Jury. (1875) 

Keep your tails up, (Sursum caudas.) 

Unxnown, Title of verses in The Wipers Times, 

a British army periodical. (1017) 
1 was talkin’ Joud to keep my pecker 
A. Mrraitt, Seven Footprints to Satan. Ch. 15. 
(1928) Keep a STIFF UPPER LIP,see under Lye. 


1770 PEDANTRY 


PEDANTRY 


A precious apothegmaticall Pedant, who will 
finde matter inough to dilate a whole daye of 
the first inuention of Fy, fa, fum. 
THomas NasHE, Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden, p. 43. (1596) 
His mouth is full of particles. (Man tsui li ti chih 
‘hu yeb ché.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
488. (1875) 


2 
Pedantry is properly the over-rating of any 
kind of knowledge we pretend to. 

Swirt, A Treatise on Good Manners. (a. 1745) 
Pedantry is the umnseasonable ostentation of 
learning. 

SAMUEL JoHNsON, The Rambler, 12 Nov., 1751. 
Pedantry only the scholarship of le cuéstre [ἃ 
waiter J. 

WALTER Pater, Siyle. (1888) 

Pedantry is the dotage of knowledge. 

HoLBrook Jackson, The Anatomy of Biblio- 

mania, p. 150. (1930) 


Profound. Hem! perhaps you mean hollow. 
(Profond, hem. vous voulez dire, peut-étre, 
creux. ) 

TALLEYRAND, Epigram, referring to Sieyés. (c. 
1810) An echo of d’Alembert’s remark about 
French philosophers, “They think themselves 
profound, while they are merely hollow.” 

A profound man who had become hollow 
(Homme profond qui était devenu creux.) 

Victor Huco, Quatre-vingt-treize. Pt. ii, bk. 

iii, ch. 1,sec.5.(1879) Also referring to Sieyés. 
A corrector of old proofs. (Correttor di stampe 
vecchie.) 

CHarLes CanIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 214. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
French say “Il corrige les épreuves des livres 
oubliés.” (He corrects the proofs of forgotten 
books). 


PEG 


4 
Our whole squadron in the Downs, not one 
of which attempted to move a peg. 
Sir JoHN Barrow, in Croker Papers, 27 July. 
1810. 
You've got to fork over fifty dollar, . . 
child don’t start a peg 
ἘΠ H. B. Stowe, re ὕπεϊε Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 8. 
1852) 
One condition without which I don’t stir a peg. 
Francis SmepLey, Harry Coverdale’s Court- 
ship. Ch. 3. (1855) 


This doctrine plucketh them down one staff 
lower than they were before. 

Tuomas Brcon, Catechism, p. 561. (c. 1550) 
"Tis I that must take you a peg lower. 

Joun Lyty, Pappe with a Hatchet. (1589) 
We ... took your Grandees down a peg. 

SAMUEL Burien, Hudibras, ti, ti, $22. (1664) 
To take one 2 peg lower. To remind upstarts of 
their former condition. The Spaniards say, Pana- 


. or this 


PEN 


dero erades antes, aunque aora traéis guantes, You 
were once a baker, though you now wear gloves. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 189. (1670) 
I must take her down a peg or two. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN,T he Dupe.Act iv,sc.4.(1764) 
I knew it would take him down a cup or two. 
Peacock, Misfortunes of Elphin. Ch. 13.(1829) 
I must take that proud girl down a peg. 
Mrs. Humpury Warp, Marcella. Vol. ii, p 
324. (1894) 
TO TAKE ONE A BUTTON-HOLE LOWER, see under 
BUTTON-HOLE. 


The world is like a board with holes in it, and 
the square men have got into the round holes. 
and the round into the square. 

BisHop GEORGE BERKELEY (?). (a. 1753) Punch 
is responsible for the attribution to Berkeley, 
but the quotation has not been found in his 
works. 

If you choose to represent the various parts in life 
by holes upon a table, of different shapes, .. . 
and the persons acting these parts by bits of wood 
of similar shapes, we shall generally find that the 
triangular person has got into the square hole, the 
oblong into the triangular, and a square person 
has squeezed himself into the round hole. 

SypNney Smita, Sketches of Moral Philosophy 
Lect. 9. (1806) 

A round man cannot be expected to fit a square 
hole right away. He must have time to modify his 
shape. 

Mark Twain, Following the Equator. Ch. 7] 
(1897) 

A square peg in a round hole. A man (usually an 
able man) in a position unsuited to his abilities. 
. Cf. John Masefield’s novel, The Square Peg 

Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 

There is something admirable in a square peg in 
a round hole when it does its job and conceals its 
misfit. 

JEFFERSON FARJEON, Murder at a Police Station, 
p. 158. (1943) 

The social pressure which is constantly forcing 
square pegs into round holes. 

BERNARD SHAW, Everybody’s Political What's 
What, p. 51. (1944) 


A crust of bread and cheese is an excellent 
peg to hang a pot of porter upon. 
Joun Nort, The Gull’s Hornbook, by T 
Decker, p. 30, note. (1812) 
{He} merely wanted a peg to hang a grievance 


upon. 

R. S. Surtees, Ask Mamma. Ch. 1. (1858) 
You only went out with him to find a peg to hang 
him on. 

Anne Rowe, Little Dog Barked, p. 216. (1942) 


PEN 


8 
The lance never yet blunted the pen, nor the 
pen the lance. (Nunca la lanza embotdé la 
pluma, ni la pluma la lanza.) 
Cravanres, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 18. (1605) 
i.e. Men of arms and men of letters do not 
interfere with one another. 


PEN 


1 
The pen is the tongue of the mind. (La pluma 
es lengua del alma.) 

CERvANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 16. (1615) 
The thought hath good legs, and the quill a good 
tongue. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 614. 

(1640) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
The pen is the tongue of the hand. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 108. (1887) 


2 
Pen and ink is wit’s plough. 

Jonn CiarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 35. (1639) 
The hand with the pen is worth as much as the 
hand at the plough. (La main a plume vaut la 
main ἃ charrue.) 

ARTHUR RimpBaAuD, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 2. 

(1873) 


3 
The pen wherewith thou dost so heavenly sing 
Made of a quill from an angel’s wing. 
HENRY CONSTABLE, Sonnet. (c. 1592) 
Poets’ Pens, pluckt from Archangels’ wings. 
Joun Davies or HeErerorp, Bien Venu. (a. 
1626) 
The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped . . . Dropped from an Angel’s wing. 
WorpsworTH, Ecclesiastical Sonnets: Walton’s 
Book of Lives. (1822) 


4 
Penne and inke, who (as the prouerbe goeth) 
neuer blusheth. 

Joun GRANGE,Golden A phroditis,sig.K2.(1577) 

Pens may blot but they cannot blush. 

Sir JoHN Harincton, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax, vii. (1596) Quoted as ‘The old saying.” 
Drax, Bibliotheca, p. 12. (1633) CLARKE, 
Paroemiologia, p. 268. (1639) 


5 
The pen of a ready writer. (Velociter scriben- 
tis. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xlv, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 


II—The Pen: Its Might 


6 

From this it is clear how much more cruel 
the pen may be than the sword. (Hinc quam 
sit calamus saevior ense patet.) 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 4, subs. 4. (1621) 
More danger comes by th’ quill than by the 
sword. 

MARTIN PARKER, The Poet’s Blind Man’s 

Bough. (1641) 
A sword less hurt does, than a pen. 

WitLiaM Kino, Eagle and Robin, |. 82.(a.1712) 
A Goose-Quill is more dangerous than a Lion’s 
Claw. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 184. (1732) 
A certain Captaine used to say, that the pennes of 
writers, pearce the souldiers corslets. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 219. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


“Anser, Apis, Vitulus. Populos et Regna gu- 
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bernant.” The goose, the bee and the calf 
(meaning wax, parchment and pen), rule the 
world, but of the three the pen is most pre- 
dominant. 

᾿ James HowE Ll, Familiar Letters, 3 July., 1635. 


Go on doing with your pen what in other 
times was done with the sword. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Thomas Paine. 
(1796) 


9 
Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act ii,sc.2,]1.307.(1838) 
The pen is noisier than the sword. 
PHYLLIS MCGINLEY, Warning befor: Storm. 
(1940) 
The typewriter is so much more to be reckoned 
with than the sword. 
te THAYER, Persons Unknown, p. 190. (1941) 


His pen is as sharp as a sword. (Pi ju tao li.) 
SCARBOROUGH ;Chinese Proverbs.No.1157.(1875) 


Caesar had perished from the world of men, 
Had not his sword been rescued by his pen. 
Henry VauGHAN, On Sir Thomas Bodley’s 
Library. (a. 1695) 


PENDULUM 


12 
Man! Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 
tear! 

Lorp Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 109. 


(1818) 
13 


She was as regular as a pendulum. 
SARAH FIELDING, Ophelia. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1785) 


14 
The pendulous folly of mankind oscillates as 
far in this direction as it has come from that. 
Sir ARTHUR HELps, Companions of My Soli- 
tude. Ch. 3. (1851) 
George Eliot’s fame has suffered from “the swing 
of the pendulum.” 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, as quoted by the 
British Weekly, 15 Nov., 1906. 


PENITENCE, see Remorse, Repentance 
PENNY 


15 
Be not Penny-wise. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Riches. (1597) 
Penny wise and pound foolish. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 330. 
(1605) Burron, Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) ΑΌΡΙΒΟΝ, 
The Spectator. No. 295. (1712) etc., etc. 

Worldly hearts are penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

BisHoP JoserH HALL, Contemplations. Vol. iv. 
ch. 27. (1612) 

Many .. . are said to be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish: but they who are penny-foolish will 
hardly be pound-wise. 

J. C. anp A. W. Harz, Guesses at Truth, i, 239. 
(1827) 
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To save one Mon, one loses a thousand Mon. 

S. G. Cuampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 443. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Mon is the 
smallest Japanese coin. The French say, 
“Gater une chandelle pour trouver une 
épingle” (Waste a candle to find a pin); the 
Germans, ‘““Mancher sucht einen Pfennig, und 
verbrennt dabei ein Pfund’’ (Many seek a 
farthing and in doing so consume a pound). 


1 
The penny is ill saved that shames the master. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Shame. (1736) 
The Germans say, “Ein Pfennig mit Recht ist 
besser denn tausend mit Unrecht” (A penny 
with right is better than a thousand with 
wrong). 


Nobody seem’d one penny the worse. 
R. H. Barnam, The Jackdaw of Rheims. St. 8. 
(a. 1845) 


The soldiers made a pretty penny. 

Joun Byron, The Narrative of . . . Distresses 
Suffered ... on the Coast of Patagonia, Ὁ. 
209. (1768) 

The partridges wil] come to a fine penny. 

Hannan GLiasse, Art of Cookery,vii,131. (1796) 

The captain might still make a pretty penny 
; Bret Harte, Maruja. Ch. 1. (1885) 


Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 6 Nov., 1747, 5 
Feb., 1750. In the earlier letter, Chesterfield 
attributes the saying to “a very covetous 
sordid fellow,’ and adds, “This was a just 
and sensible reflection in a miser.” In the 
later letter he says, “Old Mr. Lowndes [Wil- 
liam Lowndes], the famous Secretary of the 
Treasury in the reigns of King William. 
Queen Anne, and King George the First, used 
to say, ‘Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.’ To this 
maxim, which he not only preached but prac- 
ticed, his two grandsons at this time owe the 
very considerable fortunes that he left them ” 

A real out-and-out workin’ chap, that will 
look sharp ater the pence, without leavin’ the 
pounds to take care of themselves. 

R. S. Surtzzs, Handley Cross. Ch. 13. (1854) 
He who doesn’t take care of the pfennigs will 
never be a guiden’s master. (Wer keinen Pfennig 
achtet, wird keines Gulden Herr.) 

Cuaries Caner, Quelgues Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 340. (1856) A German proverb. 
Take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves is as true of personal habits 
as of money. 

Bernarp SHaw, Pygmalion. Act ii. (1912) 

If we take care of the actors the plays will take 
care of themselves. 

Saw, Great Catherine: Preface. (1913) 
Penny and penny laid many. 

Joum Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 38. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 130; Futrzr, No. 288. See 
aso under. TRiri. 

Nor trivial Loss, nor trivial Gain despise; 
Molehills, if often heap’d, to Mountains rise: 
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Msn every small Expence, and nothing waste, 
Farthings long sav’d, amount to Pounds at last. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1749. 


A penny at a pinch is worth a pound. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 45. (1639) 

Penny in pocket is a good companion. 

JaMES HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 10.(1659) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1670) 
There’s no companion like a penny. 

James Howe t, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 13. 
(1659) Cited by Ray, p. 21; FuLrer, No. 
4891. The Scots say, “Nae friend like the 
penny.” 

Better penny in silver than any brother. 

James Howe t, Proverbs. ἡ. 16. (1659) 

A penny in purse is the best friend John can have. 

Joun ArsuTHNot, John Bull. Pt.ii, ch.4.(1712) 

Penny in Pocket is a Merry Companion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3864.(1732) 

A penny in the purse is better than a friend at 
court. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 126. (1875) Quoted 
as “a true saying.” 


6 
Who so spareth not the penye shall neuer 
come by the pownde. 
Mires Coverpate, tr., The Christen State ΟἹ 
Mairymonye, sig. 13. (1541) 
Who will not keep a penny, never shall have 
many. 
Joun Crarxz, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 129. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 131; FuLtzr, No. 6383. 
Smail shots, paid often, waste a vast estate. 
RoBERT Herrick, Hesperides. (1648) “Penny 
goes after penny Til] Peter hasn’t any.” 


He that regards not a Penny, will lavish a 
Pound. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2260.(1732) 
Penny come quick soon makes two Pence. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3863. The 
Germans say “Pfennig ist Pfennigs Bruder” 
(Penny is penny’s brother) ; the Scots, “Put 
twa halfpennies in a purse and they'll creep 
thegither.” 
Placks and bawbees grow pounds 
: HEnverson, Scottish Proverbs, p 16. (1832) 


A penny spared is twice got. 

Heapert, Jacula Prudentum. No 508. (1640) 
A penny saved is a penny gained. 

HOMAS Futier, Worthies, fi, 103. (1662) 

A penny well sav’d is as good as one earn’d. 
RKNOWN, In Roxburghe Ballads, (B.S.), vi, 
349. (c. 1686) 

A penny sav'd is a penny got. 

DwARD Ravenscrort, The Canterbury Guests. 

Act ii, sc. 4. (1698) Steere, The Socclator 
No. 2. (1711) Fietpinc, The Miser. Act iil, 
sc. 12. (1733) Dicxens, Bleak House. Ch. 9. 
(1852) etc., εἰς, 

A Penny sav'd is Two-pence got. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 342. (1732) 
A penny saved is two pence clear. A pin a day is 
a groat a year. Save and have. 

RANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
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“A penny savéd is a penny got”— 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he. 

James Tuomson, The Castle of Indolence. 
Canto i, st. 50. (1748) 

Moncey saved is money earned, as the old saying 
goes. 

MAXweE ti Anp_erson, Key Largo. Act i. (1939) 
The French say, “Un sou épargné est un sou 
gagné”’; the Germans, “Der Pfennig macht 
den Thaler”; the Spaniards, “Grano a grano 
allegra par tu afio,” or, more elaborately, 
“Quien come y condensa, dos veces pone la 
mesa” (He who eats and puts something by. 
spreads the table twice). 

To the thrifty a penny is something to be put out 
at stud. ᾿ 

Ocpen NasH, A Penny Saved Is Impossible. 
(1942) 


4 
She thinkth her farthyng good syluer. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

She has a good opinion of herself. 
I thought my halfepeny good siluer. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, The Glasse of Government. 
Act i, sc. 5. (1575) In act iii, sc. 4, Gascoigne 
adds, “I think my halfepeny as good siluer 
as another doth.” 

He deemeth no penny good siluer but his owne. 
JOHN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 46. (1579) 
Eucry one highly in his owne fauour, thinking no 

man’s penny so good siluer as his own. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, i, 71. (1580) 
Shee hath great cause ... to thinke her halfe 
penie better siluer than other womens. 

Guazz0, Civile Conversation, fo. 115. (1586) 
There are more Batchelors than Roger, and my 
peny is as good siluer as yours. 

NicHolLaS Breton, A Poste With a Packet of 

Mad Letters, liv, 20. (1603) 
He counts his halfpenny good silver, That is, he 
thinks much of himself with little reason. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 172.(1721) 
Is no Coin good Silver but your Penny? 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3112.(1732) 


Freend (quoth the good man) a peny for 
your thought. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Is your minde on your meate? a penny for your 
thought. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 
How cheer you, sir? A penny for your thought. 

RoBERT GREENE, Frier Bacon and Frier Bon- 

gay. Sc. 6. (1594) See also Swrrt, Polite Con- 
versation, Dial. i. (1738) ; READE, Put Your- 
self in His Place, ch. 24 (1870); LARDNER, 
Zone of Quiet. (1926) etc., ete. 


Towne ware was your ware, to tourne the 
peny. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. fi, ch. 9. (1546) 
You must call usury and extortion God's bless- 
ing, or the honest turning of the penny. 

WYcHERLEY, The Plain-Dealer. Act iii. (1676) 
A married man . . . is not more averse to turn- 
ing an honest penny when he can, than a single 
one. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 37. (1838) 
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He turns an honest penny by horse hire. 

Aucustus Jessop, Arcady. Ch. 7. (1887) 
Lucas has been sent across the seas to turn the 
“honest penny.” 

E. E. Money,A Little Dutch Maiden,p.5.(1887) 
Think nothing mean that brings in an honest 
penny. 

; ARTHUR Murpay,T he Citizen. Act i,sc.2.(1763) 


I tell thee plainly, without any boast, 
A halfpenny is as well saved as lost. 


Joun Heywoop, The Spider and the Flie 
(Farmer), p. 447. (1556) 


A penny more buys the whistle. 
James KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1721) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 341. (1732) 


6 
Well, that, O’er shooes, o’er boots. 
And In for a penny, in for a Pound. 
THOMAS RAVENSCROFT, The Canterbury Guests. 
Act v, se. 1. (1695) Scott, Guy Mannering. 
Ch. 46. (1815) Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 
19. (1838) SomMEeRsET MaucHam, The Mix- 
ture as Before, Ὁ. 78. (1940) Patricia WENT- 
WORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 24. (1942) 
etc., etc. 
No propagation . . is more rapid than that of 
evil... . He who is in for a penny, ... wi 
find he is in for a pound. 
J.C. ano A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 230. 
(1827) 

If you’re in for a penny, you’re in for a pound. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 57. (1939) 
Being in for a penny, I am ready, as the saying 

is, to be in for a pound. 

DICKENS, The Old Curiosity Shop.Ch.66.(1840) 
In for a mill, in for a million. 

EMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
In for a penny, in for a pound. Throw the helve 
after the hatchet. . . . These and other reckless 
maxims were cited. 

R. D. BLACKMORE, Perlycross. Ch. 15. (1894) 


7 
You may know by a penny how a shilling 
spends. 
Joon Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5951. (1732) 


A penny in purse will bid me drink, when 
all the friends I have will not. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (1678) 
Every one hath a penny for the new ale-house. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 181. (1678) 


9 

Every penny that’s saved is not gotten. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 139. (1670) 

If you make not much of threepence, you'll neve: 

be worth a groat. 


‘ad OHN Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 210. (1678) 


The bad shilling is sure enough to come back 
again. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Letter 2. (1824) 
I always said he'd come back like a bad shilling. 
BESANT AND Rice, Ready-Money Mortiboy. Ch. 
8. (1872) The Germans say, “Béser Pfennig 
kommt immer wieder.” 
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A bad penny always turns up again. 
Attan UppeoraFr, The Hills Look Down, p. 
238. (1941) 


1 
The penny soul, it is said, never came to two- 
pence. 

SAMUEL SmItss, Self-Help. Ch. 9. (1859) 
A penny earned honestly is better than a shilling 
given. A Scotch proverb says, “The gear that is 
gifted [given] is never sae sweet as the gear that 
is won.” 

SAMUEL Smits, Thrift, Ὁ. 177. (1875) 


2 
After the common saying, “ΝΟ peny, no Pater- 
noster.”’ 

ἌΠΕΙΙΑΜ ΤΊΝΡΑΙΣ, The Obedience of a Christen 
Man, p. 245. (1528) Priests insisted on be- 
ing paid as a condition of performing service. 

No peny, no pardon. 

TINDALE, Exposition I John. (1531) In Works 

(1573), p. 395. Cited by Ferguson and Fuller. 
Some men saie, no peny no Pater noster. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Theyr couetouse is growne into this prouerbe, “No 
peny, no pater noster.” 

Unxnown, A Supplication of the Poore Com- 

mons, p. 87. (1546) 
No grote no pater noster, no penye no placebo. 

Jonn Baye, Kynge Johan, 1. 1930. (c. 1550) 
Placebo is the first word in the first antiphon 
in the Office for the Dead, meaning “1 shall 
be pleasing” or “acceptable.” See Psalms, 
cxiv, 9, Vulgate. Berkeley MSS, iii, 27, have. 
“No pipe, no pudding.” 

Who at a dead lift, Can’t send for a gift 

A Pig to the Priest for a Roster, 

Shall heare his Clarke say, By yea and by nay, 

No pennie, no Pater Noster. 

Rosert Herrick, The Peter-Penny. (1648) 
Whence came this comical saying, No peny, no 
Paternoster, but from pecuniary Indu!gences ? 

Oswaip Dyxes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 200. 
(1709) The French say, “Point d’argent, 
point de Paternoster,” or “De main vide, vide 
priére” (An empty hand, an empty prayer). 


3 
Sometimes a penny well spent is better than 
a penny ill spared. 
WrtiaM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 32. (1672) 
“Never grudge a penny for a pennyworth.” 


Ffor there is a comyn byword, yf ye it herd 
havith: 

“Wele sitteth he his peny, that the pound 
savith.” 

Unxwnown, The Tale of Beryn, 1. 2244. (c.1400) 
The old saying, ‘Well is spent the penny that gets 
the pound.’ 

Unxnown. Lisle Papers, xiv, art. 40. (1536) 
The penny is well spent that saves a groat. 

σα Campen, Remains (1870), p. 332. 

(1605) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
"Tis a well spent penny that saves a groat. 

Franxuin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1149. 

The French say, “Bonne est la maille qui 
sauve le denier” (Good is the farthing which 
saves the penny). | 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 
See also Crowd, Mob, Multitude 


Go out and see how the people act. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 45a, and 
elsewhere. (c. 450.) In other words, follow 
the majority, as Mr. Pickwick advised. See 
under Majority. 


To worship the people is to be worshipped. 
Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Sctentiarum: 
Pt. i, bk. 6, ch. 30, Popularitas. (1605) 


7 
The people, doubtless, have the right to mur- 
mur, but they have also the right to be silent, 
and their silence is the lesson of kings. (Le 
silence du peuple est la lecon des rois.) 
JEAN BAPTISTE DE BEAUVAIS, Sermon, at the 
funeral of Louis XV of France, 27 July, 1774. 


I do not know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people. 
Burke, Conciliation with America. (1775) 


9 
I loathe all common things. (σικχαίνω πάντα 
τὰ δημόσια.) 

CaLLIMACHUS, Epigrams.No.30,1.4.(c. 250 B.C.) 
The dregs of the people. (Faex populi.) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. ii, epis 9, 

sec. 5. (55 B.C.) 

To scorn the envious mob. (Malignum spernere 
vulgus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, 1. 39. (c. 23 B.C.) 
I loathe the vulgar mob and keep it far away. 
(Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.) 

Horace, Odes. BK. iii, ode 1, I. 1. (c. 23 B.C.) 
All this sort of people. (Hoc genus omne.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 2. (35 B.c.) 
a VULGAR HERD, see under Elerp. 


The safety of the people shall be the highest 
law. (Salus populi suprema lex esto.) 

Cicero, De Legibus.Bk.iii,ch.3,sec.8.(c. 46 B.C.) 
There is not anything in the world more abused 
than this sentence, Salus populi suprema lex esto, 
for we apply it, as if we ought to forsake the 
known law. 

Joun Sevven, Table-Talk: People. (c. 1654) 
That grounded maxim, ... that to the public 

good 
Private respects must yield. 

Mi ton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 865. (1671) 
The noblest motive is the public good. 
ga onanD Steere, The Spectator. No.200.(1711) 


The vulgar mob values few things according 
to truth, but many according to rumor. (Vul- 
gus ex veritate pauca, ex opinione multa 
aestimat.) 
Cicero, Pro Roscio Comoedo. Sec. 10. (c. 68 
ς 


B.C.) 
Hi byeth ase the wedercoc that {s ope the steple, 
thet him went mid eche wynde. 
Dan Mica, Ayenbite of Inwyt,p.180.(c.1340) 
O stormy peple! unsad and ever untrewe! 
Ay undiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 
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Delyting ever in rumbel that is newe, 

For lyk the mone ay wexe ye and wane. 
Crraucer, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 939. (c. 1388) 
Certes, the commendacioun of the peple is som- 
1 ful fals and ful brotel for to triste; this day 

they preyse, tomorwe they blame. 
CHAuCER, The Persones Tale, sec. 28. 
The common peopk look at the steeple. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 148. (1639) 
I know what the people are; they change in a day. 
They lavish easily their hatred and their love. 
(Je sais quel est le peuple; on le change en un 
jour; 
Il prodigue aisément sa haine et son amour.) 
VottairE, La Mort de César. Act i, sc. 4. (1735) 


1 : 
The people may be made to follow a line of 
action, but they cannot be made to under- 
stand it. (Mun kho see yaou chee put kho see 
chee chee.) 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. viii, ch. 9. (c. SOO 

B.C.) Legge, tr. 

The people docile to the yoke. (Ad iuga cur 
faciles populi.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1314.(c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


2 

Those three most intractable beasts, the owl, 
the serpent, and the people. (υλανκὲ καὶ 
δράκοντι καὶ δήμῳ.) 

DEMOSTHENES, referring to the Athenians. (c. 
340 B.c.) See PLutarcn, Lives: Demosthenes. 
Sec. 26. 

Nor is the people’s judgment always true: 
The most may err as grossly as the few. 
Joun Drypen, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 


1. 781. (1682) 
3 


The people are to be taken in very small doses. 
If solitude is proud, so 15 society vulgar. 
EMERSON, Essays: Society and Solitude. (1870) 
4 Three ranks of citizens there be: 
Highest, the useless rich, that ever crave for 
more; 
Lowest, the poor and starving, dangerous 
folk, ... 
But of the three, 'tis the midmost saveth 
states, 
Keeping the order which the state ordains. 
(τριῶν δε μοιρῶν ἡ, ᾽ν μέσῳ σῴζει πόλεις, 
κόσμον φυλάσσουσ' ὅντιν᾽ ἄν τάξῃ πόλις.) 
EvuRIpPIpEs, Suppliants, 1, 238. (c. 421 B.C.) 
The people are the most important element in a 
nation. 
Mencius, Déscourses. Bk. vii, pt. 2, ch. 14, sec. 
1. (c. 300 B.C.) 


5 
Who serueth the commons. serueth no body. 
(Chi seru’ al comune, seru’ a nessuno.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
To serve the People, is worse than to serve two 
Masters. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. §227.(1732) 
The Italians say, “Che serve al comune, ha 
cattivo padrone” (Who serves the public has 
a bad master) 


6 
The people is a beast of muddy brain. 
TomMMASO CAMPANELLA, Sonnet. (c. 1630) Sy- 
MONDS, tr. See HUNEKER, Overtones, p. 214. 
The people are a many-headed beast. 
Pope, /mitations of Horace. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 121. 
(1733) 
Your people, sir, is nothing but a great beast! 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, in an argument with 
Thomas Jefferson. (c. 1792) See Muzzey, 
American History, p. 192. 
7 
The people cannot see, but they can feel. 
JAMES HARRINGTON, The Oceana,p.483.(a.1677) 


8 
Let the people rule. 
ANDREW JACKSON. His slogan while President 
of the United States, 1829-37. See GiLtner. 
Growth and Problems of Our Nation, Ὁ. 8§. 


9 
The people are the only sure reliance for the 
preservation of our liberty. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to James Madison. 
(1787) 
10 
The people arose as one man. (Quasi unius 
hominis sermone respondit. ) 
Old Testament: Judges, xx, 8. (c. 700 B.C.) 
11 
She is tres grande dame. . 
knows the wrong people. 
CHARLES LEvER, Davenport Dunn.Ch.32.(1859) 


. and never 


12 
The Lord prefers common-looking people. 
That is the reason he makes so many of them. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. (c. 1862) The story is that 
one night Lincoln dreamed that he was in a 
crowd, when someone recognized him as the 
President, and exclaimed in surprise, “Why. 
he’s a very common-looking man!” and Lin- 
coln dreamed that he replicd as above. See 
Morcan, Our Presidents, p. 149. 


13 
He who builds on the people, builds on mud. 
(Chi fonda in sul populo, fonda in sul fango. ) 
MACHIAVELLI, 11 Principe. Ch. 9. (1513) Quot- 
ing what he calls a “trite proverb.” 
He that builds on the people, builds on the dirt. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p.154.(1633) BEN 
Jonson, Timber: Principum Varia. (1641) 


14 

The vulgar crowd is always taken in by ap- 
pearances, and the world consists chiefly of 
the vulgar. (El vulgo ne va preso con quello 
che pare, ...e nel mondo non é se non 
vulgo.) 

MACHIAVELLI, Il Principe. Ch. 18. (1513) 
One secret has been kept many centuries: the ter- 
rible worthlessness of the people collectively. 

E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 
15 
Heaven having produced the inferior people, 
appointed for them rulers and teachers. 

Mencivus, Discourses. Bk. i, pt. 2,ch.2.(Quoting 

The Book of History (Shuking), ¢.1000 8. C.) 


PEOPLE 


All ranks and classes, 
Down to that new Estate, “the masses.” 
Tuomas Moore, The Fudges in England. Let- 
ter iv, 1. 101. (1835) 
I was told that the Privileged and the People 
formed Two Nations. 
BENJAMIN DisraELt, Sybil. Bk. iv, ch. 8. (1845) 
Their natural gait is the goose-step. 
H. L. Mencxen, Prejudices. Ser. i p22. (1920) 
Of the common people. 


1 
Let the People think they Govern and they 
will be Govern’d. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
337. (1693) 
Govern the people by opposing them. 
a UR EE Arabic Proverbs. No. 333. (1817) 
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The people can prevail where laws prevail. 
(Ibi pote valere populus ubi leges valent.) 
τ ΡΌΒΗΓΕΙΒ Syrus, Sententiae.No.329.(c.43 B.C.) 


I have never desired to please the people. 
(Numquam volui populo placere.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxix. (c. A.D. 64) 
“Ad captandum vulgum” (To captivate the 
vulgar) is a Latin proverbial phrase. 

The rag-tag people. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 260. (1599) 
TAG, RAG, AND BOBTAIL, See under TAG-RAG. 
4 


Another lean, unwash’d artificer. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 201. (1596) 
Clubs . . . To which th’ unwashed artificer re- 

airs. 
: WiLt1aAM Cowper, Table-Talk, Ὁ. 152. (1780) 
THE GREAT UNWASHED, see UNWASHED. 
The people, Lord, Thy people, are good enough 
for me! 
Rupyarp Kiptinc, A Pilgrim’s Way. (c. 1890) 


5 
{tt was not his entent to bryng vnto Sylla 
philip and cheinie. 

Nicotas Upatt, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Ὁ. 
311. (1542) Two common people taken at 
random. 

Loiterers I kept so meanie, both Philip, Hob and 
Cheanie. 

THomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 2, st. 6. (1573) 

Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick shall 
meet and censure me and my Council. 

James I. (c. 1604) See FuLLEerR, Church-History. 
Bk. x, sec. 1. 

I neither care what Tom, or Jack, or Dick said. 

Joun Taytor ΤῊΣ Water Poet, Sir Gregory 
Nonsense, p. 16. (1622) 

Though Dick, Tom, and Jack 
Will serve you and your pack. 

ALEX. Brome, The Royalist’s Answer. (1660) 
Flowers and general ruck sent to him by Tom, 
Dick and Harry from everywhere. 

Marx Twain, Letters, p. 251. (1885) 

He gathered his information from any Tom, Dick 
or Harry he came in contact with. 

ἢ W. Matz, inns and Taverns of Pickwick, Ὁ. 

242 (1921) 


PEOPLE 


I’ve talked with the French equivalent of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. 
FRANCIS BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, p. 41. 
(1941) 


6 
The people are like sheep—’tis better driving 
A flock than one. 
JoHN WILSson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act iii, 
sc. 5. (1664) 


II—Vox Populi 


A people’s voice is dangerous when charged 
with wrath. (βαρεῖα 3 ἀστῶν φάτις ξὺν κότῳ.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 456. (458 B.C.) 
A people’s voice is a mighty power. (φήμη ‘ye 
μέντοι δημόθρους μέγα σθένει.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 938. 


When many people voice her, talk is in some 
ways divine. (ἥν τινα πολλοὶ | λαοὶ φημίξωσι, 
θεός νύ τίς ἐστι καὶ αὐτή. 

HEsiop, Works and Days, |. 763. (ς. 800 8. C.) 
The voice of the people is the voice of God. (Vox 
populi, vox dei.) 

ALcuw, Admonitio ad Carolum Mugnum.Epis. 
127. (c. α. Ὁ. 800) The context is, “We would 
not listen to those who were wont to say the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, for 
the voice of the people is near akin to mad- 
ness.” 

Scripture calling the voice of the people the voice 
of God. (Scriptoria dicente vox populi, vox Dei.) 

Pore SYLVESTER II, Epistles. (c. 999) Possibly 
a misreading of /saiah, Ixvi, 6: “A voice from 
the temple, a voice of God.” 

Au vois commune est accordant La vois de dieu. 

JoHN Gower, Mirour de !Omme, }. 12725. (c. 
1378) 

Thus, my gode lorde, wynneth your peples vois; 
ffor peples vois is goddes voys, men seyne. 

Tuomas Hoccteve, De Regimine Principum 
(E.E.T.S.) p. 104. (1412) 

Yet could I never any reason feele. 
To thinke Vox populi vox Dei est. 

Grorce GASCOIGNE, Posies, Ὁ. 143. (1575) 

The voice of the people is the voice of God. (La 
voix de peuple est la voix de Dieu.) 

PIERRE DE SAINCT-JULIEN, Mealanges Histo- 
riques, Ὁ. 636. (1588) The modern French 
form is, “Voix du peuple, voix de Dieu.” The 
Germans compress it into two words “Volks- 
stimme. Gotterstimme.” 

The voice of the people hath some divineness in it. 
(Vox populi habet aliquid divinum.) 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
Pt. i, bk. vi, ch. 9. (1605) 

Though sometimes they are flattered with that 
Aphorism, will hardly believe, The voice of the 
people to be the voice of God. 

Sm Toomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
Bk. i, ch. 3. (1646) 

But 1 have said enough to show 

How little tis the people know; 

How true, then, goes the saw abroad 
Their voice is but the voice of God! 
(Le récit précédent suffit 


PEPPER 


Pour montrer que le peuple est juge récusable. 
En quel sens est donc veritable 

Ce que j’ai lu dans certain lieu, 

Que sa voix est le voix de Dieu.) 

La ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 26. (1678) 
The voice of a friend is the voice of God. (Vox 
amici, vox Dei.) 

PonraNnus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 227. 

(1778) ) 
The voice of the people has been said to be the 
voice of God; and, however generally this maxim 
has been quoted and believed, it is not true in fact. 
The people . . . seldom judge or determine right. 
ALEXANDER Haminton, Speech, in the Federal 
Convention, 18 June, 1787. 
The voice of the People is the Voice'of God; this 
axiom has manifold exceptions. 

C.C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. ii, No. 266. (1820) 
That vox populi, which, when it bursts from the 
heaving depths of a nation’s heart, is in truth 
vox det. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 164. (1827) 

The Latin proverb, The voice of the people, the 
voice of God ... rests on the assumption that 
the foundations of man’s being are laid in truth. 

Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, Ch. 6. (1852) 
The voice of the people is the voice of humbug. 
(Vox populi, vox humbug.) 

W. T. SHERMAN, Letter to his Wife,2 June,1863. 


1 
Bringing to my mind the voice of the people 
and the revilings of men. (δήμου θῆκε φάτιν καὶ 
ὀνείδεα πόλλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 460. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The voice of the people pressed hard upon us. 
(χαλεπὴ & Exe δήμου φῆμι:.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiv, 1. 239. (c. 850 B.C.) 


2 

Demetrius said merrily of the voice of the 
people, that he paid no more attention to that 
which issued from above than to that which 
issued from below. (Demetrius disoit plaisam- 
ment de la voix du peuple, qu'il ne fasoit non 
plus de recepte de celle qui lui sortoit par en 
hault, que de celle qui lui sortoit par en bas.) 

Monralone, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1580) 


PEPPER 


3 
Better one grain of pepper than a basketful 
of pumpkins. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 85b; Megiliah, 
fo. 7a. (c. 450) Conen, Ancient Jewish 
Proverbs, p. 58, comments, “Just as a grain 
of pepper imparts more flavor than a heap of 
vegetables, so a little keen reasoning is worth 
more than a great deal of useless learning.” 

One grain of sharp pepper is better than a basket 
full of gourds. One wise man, how mean soever, 
is more valuable than many that are unwise. 

; Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 410. (1678) 


There is a maxim there [in the tropics], that 
people who eat Cayenne pepper will live for 
ever. Like variety, it is the spice of life, sir, 
at the equator. 

F. S. Cozazns, Savings, Ὁ. 15. (1870) 


: ee ae eae eee 
Though peper be blek yt hath a gode smek 
RICHARD HILLS, Common-Place Book, p. 140. 


PEPPER 177? 


(c. 1520) STanBRipcE, Vulgaria, sig. C1. (c. 
1520) 

Snow is white and lieth in the dike, and euery man 
lets it lye. 

Pepper is blacke and hath a good smacke, and 
euery man doth it bye. 

JouNn HEywoon, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Spice is black, but it hath a sweet smack. 
‘ James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 296.(1720) 


And to pore peple han peper in the nose. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xv, L 197. (1377) 

Have not pepir in thi nose. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Wysdom, in Anglia, li, 
222, 1. 53. (c. 1450) 

For drede of the red hat Take peper in the nose. 

Joun SkELton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 
1. 381. (ς. 1520) 

If ony man offende hym, he may not forthwith 
take peper in the nose. 

ROBERT WHITINGTON, Vulgaria (1527), Ὁ. 24 
(1520) 

He taketh pepper in the nose, that I complaine 
Vpon his fautes, my selfe beyng fautless. 

JoHN Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, Ch. 4. (1546) 
I would not that al women should take pepper in 
the nose, in that I haue disclosed the legerde- 
maines of a few. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 118. (1579) 
As old women are soone angry, she tooke pepper 
in the nose at the sharpe reply. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, ii, 52. (1583) 

Take pepper in the nose. 

JouNn FLorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. i, ch. 25. 
(1603) Florio’s rendering of “56 formalizer,” 
to take offence. 

He’s a chollerick gentleman; he will take pepper 
in the nose instantly. 

Marston, What You Wall: Induction. (1607) 
The peevish old gentleman took pepper in the 
nose. 

Joun Bunyan, The Holy War, p. 267. (1682) 
He takes Pepper in the Nose. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2032.(1732) 

i.e. he takes offence. 


7 
Pepper though it be hot in the Mouth, is colde 
in the Maw. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 73. (1579) 


8 
If Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pickled pep- 


pers, 
Where 15 the peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper pick’d? 

J. Κ΄ Pautpinc, Koningsmarke. Ch. 2. (1823) 
Quoting an old nursery rhyme, cited by Hatr- 
LIWELL, Nursery Rhymes, Ὁ. 55. Sometimes 
“off a pewter plate” is added at the end of 
each line. “She sells sea-shells by the sea- 
shore” is a well-known tongue-tripper, and 
another is, “Bill had a billboard and also a 
board bill, but the board bill bored Bill, 
so he sold the billboard to pay the board bill. 
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PERFECTION 


1 

There never was such beauty in another man. 

Nature made him, and then broke the mould 

(Non é si bello in tante altre persone, 

Natura il fece, e poi roppa la stampa.) 
Ariosto0, Orlando Furioso. Canto x,st.84.(1532) 

I think Nature hath lost the mould 

Where she her shape did take. 

Unxnown, A Praise of His Lady. (1557) In 
Tottel’s Miscellany. “The idea that Nature 
lost the perfect mould has been a favorite one 
with poets, and is found in most of the lit- 
eratures of Europe.” 

No autumn, nor no age ever approach 
This heavenly piece,which Nature having wrought 
She lost the needle. 

MASSINGER AND ΕἸΣΙ, The Fatal Dowry.( 1632) 
For Nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded him. 

T. L. Peacock, Headlong Hall. Ch. 5. (1816) 


2 
Job was a non-such in his day for holiness. 
Tuomas Brooks, Works (1867), vi, 30. (1670) 
I have always thought you a nonsuch of a woman. 
SAMUEL RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison. 
Bk. i, ch. 22. (1753) 
As for your Prince, . . . he’s not a nonsuch. 
SARAH TYTLER (HENRIETTA KEDDIE), The Mac- 
donald Lass, p. 172. (1895) 


3 
Nothing is harder to find than perfection. 
(Quicquam difficilius quam reperire quod sit 
omni ex parte in suo genere perfectum. ) 
Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 21, sec. 79. (44 B.C.) 
The Greek proverb is, χαλεπὰ τὰ κάλα. 


4 
The more a thing is perfect, the more it feels 
pleasure and likewise pain. (Quanto la cosa 
ὁ pit perfetta, | pit senta il bene, e cosi la 
doglienza. ) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto vi, |. 107. (c. 1300) 


5 
“He must be a first-rater,” said Sam. “A 1.” 
replied Mr. Roker. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 41. (1837) 
He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’. 
J. R. Lower, The Courtin’. (1846) 


6 
Perfection is for the few. (Que es de pocos lo 
perfecto.) 
BaLTasaR Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
245. (1647) 


7 
O fair Cresseid, the flour and A-per-se 
Of Troy and Greece. 
Rosert Henryson, The Testament of Cresseid, 
]. 78. (c. 1480) A-per-se: paragon. 
A verie A per se A, not her fellowe in Europe. 
Gaprizt Hanvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 104. (1573) 
The mould was lost wherein was made 
This φ per se of all. 
Montcomenir, Cherrie and Slae. (c. 1585) 
Such an one is an a per se for knavery. 
Wirtiam Bratuwait, Whimsies, p. 123. (1631) 


8 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. (ἔσεσθε οὖν ὑμεῖς 
τέλειοι ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος τέλειός ἐστιν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, v, 48. (ς. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Estote ergo vos perfecti, 
sicut et pater vester caelestis perfectus est.” 


9 
Nothing is perfect in every way. (Rien n’est 
beat de toutes pars.) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 44. (1548) 
Everything has its faults, and nothing is happy in 
all respects. (Toutes choses il y a de la faute, & 
rien n’est en tous endroits heureux.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 25. (1552) 
No perfection is so absolute, 

That some impurity doth not pollute. 

SHAKESPEARE,T he Rape of Lucrece,1.853.(1594) 
10 
Do you seek Alcides’ equal? None is, except 
himself. (Quaeris Alcidae parem? | nemo est 
nisi ipse. ) 

Seneca, Hercules Furens, }. 84. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 4, 20. (1606) 

{She] but herself, admits no parallel. 

Massincer, Dule of Milan. Act iv, sc. 3. (1623) 
None but himself, himself can parallel. 

Unknown, Lines under the Portrait of Colonel 
Giles Strangeways. (c. 1680) See GRANCER, 
Biographical History, iii, 278. 

He was equal only to himself. 

Sr Wittiam Temp te, of Julius Caesar. (c. 

1699) See Dopp, Epigrammatists, p. 534. 
None but itself can be its parallel. 

Lewis THEOBALD, Double Falsehood. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1728) 

Oh! she was perfect past all parallel. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 17. (1818) 
11 
You are the pink of courtesy. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The very pink of perfection. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1773) Bayty, Loves of the But- 
terflies. (a. 1839) 

I’m the pink of prudence. 

ΟΥΑΙ, Tver, The Contrast. Act i. (1787) 
The very pink and pineapple. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 7. (1843) 
“You are the American aloe of the human race, 
my dear Chiv,” said Mr. Tigg, ‘which only 
blooms once in a hundred years!” 

Dickens, Martin Chuszzlewit. Ch. 7. 


12 
This is something like a tansy. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
At a close hug . . . he’s all splendiferous. 

R. M. Brno, Nick of the Woods, i, 226. (1837) 
It’s a corker. It’s a humdinger. 

Ncalo Mansy, Vintage Murder, p. 286. (1940) 
She’s -a bit of all right. 

Nicrt Morranp, Murder in Wardour Street, Ὁ. 

196. (1940) 

All is gas and gaiters. 

H.C. Βασγευ, The Bishop’s Crime, p.281.(1941) 
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1 
Perfection is unique and cannot be taught. 
(La perfection est une, et incommunicable.) 
‘ VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 687. (1746) 
Perfection is the greatest flirt of them all. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 148. 
(1940) 


PERFUME 
᾿ See also Smell 
The sweetest essences are always confined in 
the smallest glasses. 
ΕΎΡΕΝ ὈΚΥΡΕΝ, Essays. Vol. ii, p. 178. (a. 1700) 


You may smell their pride by their perfumes. 
RoBerT GREENE, Farewell to Follie. (1591) 
The room was full of the fragrance of flowers— 

both mille and cauli. 
Ε O. Henry, Extradited from Bohemia. (1908) 


And all your courtly civet-cats can vent, 
Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 

Pope, Epilogue to the Satires. Dial. ii, 1. 183. 
(1738) Pope is alluding to the fact that civet, 
used in perfumery, is obtained from glands 
or sacs in the anal pouch of the civet cat. 

I cannot talk with civet in the room. 
; Cowper, Conversation, 1. 283. (1781) 


Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart. (Un- 
guento et variis odoribus delectatur cor.) 
, Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 


He who frequents the perfumer’s shop and 
lingers even for a short time, will carry with 
him the scent of the place. (Qui in unguen- 
taria taberna resederunt et paullo diutius com- 
morati sunt, odorem secum loci ferunt.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium .Epis.cviii,sec.4.(c. A. D.64) 


PERHAPS 


7 
Little comfort can be sucked from a perhaps. 

STEPHEN CHARNOCK,Delight in Prayer.(a.1680) 
We quietly believe this Universe to be intrin- 
sically a great, unintelligible Perhaps. 

CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1843) 
We can make ourselves uncomfortable to any 
extent with perhapses. 

: Ruskin, Ethics of the Dust. Ch. 4. (1866) 


I am going to seek a grand perhaps; draw the 
curtain, the farce is played. (Je m’en vais 
chercher un grand peut-étre; tirez le rideau, 
la farce est jouée.) 

Rasecats. (1553) His last words, according to 

Motteux, but probably an invention. 
His religion, at best, is an anxious wish; like that 
of Rabelais, ‘a great Perhaps.’ 

Carty e, Essays: Burns. (1828) 
The grand Perhaps |! 

RoBert BROWNING, Bishop Blougram’s A pol- 

ogy. (1855) 


PERIL, see Danger 


PERSECUTION 
See also Oppression 


9 
He fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? (τί με διώκεις ;) 
New Testament: Acts, ix, 4. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Quid me persequeris ?” 


He who never suffers persecution will never 
become a Buddha. 
S.G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p.439.(1938) 


A Buddhist proverb. 
1 


Persecution is a very easy form of virtue. 
Lorp COLERIDGE, Judgment, Regina vs. Ram- 
say. (1883) 


The history of persecution is a history of en- 
deavors to cheat nature, to make water run 
uphill, to twist a rope of sand. 


Emerson, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
13 


Whoever is right, the persecutor must be 
wrong. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude.(1693) 


PERSEVERANCE 


14 
Clinging like a limpet. (ὥσπερ λεπὰς προσεχόμε- 
vos.) 


oy ARISTOPHANES: The Wasps, 1. 105. (422 B.C.) 


He overtakes at last who tires not. 


NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Overtake. (1736) 
16 


Perseverance. A lowly virtue whereby me- 
diocrity achieves an inglorious success. 
AMBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


17 
Never say die—down upon your luck. 
DickENs, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) See 


under DEATH. 
18 


Even an iron cudgel may be ground into a 
needle. (‘Tieh ‘chih mo ‘chéng chén.) 
x POOLE: Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 


Spit on the stane, it will be wet at the last. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (c. 1595) 


20 
Slackness breeds worms; but the sure traveller, 
Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 
GrorcE HERBERT, Church-Porch. St. 57. (1633) 
Step after step the ladder is ascended. 
“ὁ ΠΈΒΒΕΕΙ, Jacula Prudentum. No. 395. (1640) 


Shoot the second shaft, and perhaps thou 
mayst find again the first. 
satus Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 19.(1659) 


F or precept must be upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line upon line: 
here a little and there a little. (Quia manda 
remanda, manda remanda, expecta reexpecta. 
expecta reexpecta, modicum ibi, modicum ibi. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiak, xxviii, 10. (c. 725 B. Cc.) 


1780 PERSEVERANCE 


1 
God is with those who persevere. 
Ξ MoHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 8. (c. 625) 


Stick to one thing at a time. (Uno loco con- 
sistit. ) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 46. (c. A.D. 60) 


3 
The good huntsman must follow the hounds 
and not give up the chase. (οὐκοῦν τὸν ἀγαθὸν 
κυνηγέτην μεταθεῖν χρὴ Kai μὴ dycévat.) 
Prato, Laches. Sec. 194B. (c. 375 B.C.) 
To drag out Hermes. ( Ἑρμῆν ἕλκει». 
Strattis, The Lemnians. Frag. 1. (c. 375 B.C.) 
As the last cup was drunk to Hermes, this 
means to make a last, supreme effort. 


A second way of sailing. (δεύτερος wAovs.) 

Prato, Phaedo, sec. 99D. (399 B.C.) 

By “the second voyage” is doubtless meant: 

If fair winds fail, take to the oars. 

(ὁ δεύτερος πλοῦς ἐστι δήπου λεγόμενον, 

ἂν ἀποτύχῃ τις οὐρίου, κώπαισι πλεῖν.) 

MENANDER, Thrasyleon. Fr. 241K. (c. 300 B.C.) 

“The second voyage’ was proverbial for 
“The next best way.” 

We must set sail again, in the words of the 

proverb, and try some other scheme. (δεύτερος 

ἔσται, φασὶ. πλοῦφ καὶ ἑτέρα βοιλή.) 

He ioporus, Aethio pica.Bk.i,ch.15.(c. A. Ὁ. 350) 
Forsaken by the wind, you must use vour oars. 
(Destitutus ventis, remos adhibe.) 

RoBert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 162. (1814) 

“Brave admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 

Joaquin MILLER, Columbus. (a. 1897) 


5 
A just man falleth seven times and riseth up 
again. (Septies enim cadet iustus, et resurget.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 16.(c. 350 B. ¢€.) 
He that often casteth shal sumtyme through one 
chaunce and sumtime an other. (Si crebro iacias, 
aliuc alias ieceris.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 13. (1508) 
TAVERNER, tr., fo. 51. (1550) 
They did not strike twelve the first time. 
Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 19. (1856) 
TRY, TRY AGAIN, set under TRYING. 


6 
The Constant mind, that perseueres... 
neuer fears. 

Francis Quariss, Job: Meditations, xv. (1624) 


τς proverbial form is, ‘‘Persevere and never 
ear.” 


7 
There is nothing which persevering effort and 
unceasing and diligent care cannot overcome. 
(Nibil est quod non expugnet pertinax opera, 
et intenta ac diligens cura.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.50,sec.6.1¢. a. D. 64) 
Perseverance kills the game. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1678) 


. erseverance is more efficacious than violence ; 
and many things which cannot be overcome 


PERSEVERANCE 


when they stand together, yield themselves 
up when taken little by little. (τὴν ἐπιμονὴν 
ἀνυσιμωτέραν τῆς Blas οὖσαν.) 

SertTorius, Speeck, to his army. (c. 80 B.C.) 
Sertorius had just demonstrated this by pro- 
ducing two horses, one old and weak, the 
other large and strong. By the side of the 
feeble horse he placed a tall and robust man, 
and by the side of the powerful horse, a small 
and weak man. At a given signal, both men 
tried to tear the hair out of the horses’ tails, 
but the strong man failed because he tried 
to tear it out all at once, while the weak man 
succeeded by pulling out the hairs one at a 
time. 

Great works are performed not by strength but 
by perseverance. 
A SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas. (1759) 


By perseverance the snail reached the ark. 
C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 
SLOW AND SURE, see under SLOWNESS. 


It’s dogged as does it. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. Ch. 61. (1867) Marsu, Death and 
the Dancing Footman, p. 218. (1941) BaILey, 
Meet Mr. Fortune, p. 452. (1942) 

I found that “dogged does it” had got into my 
blood, and I knuckled to at my work with a 
resolve to get it done. 

J. R. Green, Letter to Miss Stopford, 30 
March, 1877. 

Leg over leg, the dog went to Dover. 

H. W. THospson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 504. (1940) Frequently quoted by Elihu 
Root. 

11 

Good fortune brings success, but it is endeavor 
that deserves praise. (Successum fert fortuna, 
experientiam laus sequitur. ) 

Varro, Rerum Diviniarum. Bk. xiv. (c. 50 B.C.) 

Try shaking another oak. (ἄλλην δρῦν βαλάνιζε.) 

Unknown, Greek anthology, xi, 417. (a. A.D. 
900) The title of the epigram is “On an 
Elderly Woman Annoying a Young Man,” 
but the phrase is also a proverbial answer to 
a beggar. 

A hundred shots and a hundred hits. (Pai fo pai 
chung.) 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabslary, ii, 192. (1872) 


12 

Persevere, and preserve yourself for better 
days. (Durate, et vosmet rebus servate se- 
cundis.) 

ΨΈΒΟΙΙ, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 207. (19 B.C.) 
Persevere: it is thy part. Perhaps on the unhappy 
happier days shall wait. (Perge: decet. forsan 
miseros meliora sequentur.) 

Veroil, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 153. (19 B.C.) 
Endure and persevere; this pain will turn to your 
good by and by. (Prefer et obdura! dolor hic tibi 
proderit olim.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 11,1. 7. (c. 13 B.C.) 
The Latin proverbial form is, “Persevera, 
per severa” (Persevere through difficulties). 
See also under ENDURANCE. 


PERSONALITY 


1 

O, thou hast damnable iteration, and art in- 
deed able to corrupt a saint. 

; SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV. Act i, sc. 2, 1. 101. 


Patience and perséverance 
Made a Bishop of His Reverence. 
UNKNOWN. Sometimes attributed to a Mr. 
Mullan, headmaster of the National School 
at Waterside, Londonderry, Ireland. 


PERSONALITY 
See also Individuality 


3 

As I am, so I see; use what language we will, 

we can never say anything but what we are. 
EMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1844) 


4 
Such a man in truth am I. (Nimirum hic ego 
sum. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 15, 1. 42. (20 B.C.) 
“When means fail,’’ Horace explains, “1 praise 
a lowly lot; when riches come, I, the same 
man, praise them too.” 
Be my vessel large or small, I, the passenger 
aboard, shall remain one and the same. (Ego, 
utrum | nave ferar magna an parva, ferar unus 
et idem.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 199. 
No, [ am that I am. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. cxxi. (1609) 


5 
You are you and I am I. Although you stand 
by my side with body naked, how can you 
defile me? 
Hwuy or LEw-HEa. Quoted by MENCclIuUs, v, 
ii, 1, 3. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Such am I and you; but what I am you cannot 
be; what you are anyone may be. (Hoc ego, 
tuque sumus: sed quod sum, non potes esse: {tu 
quod es, e populo quilibet esse potest.) 
MartTIiAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 13. (c. a. ἢ. 90) 


6 
We are at times as different from our real 
selves as from other people. (On est quelque- 
fois aussi différent de soi-meme que des 
autres. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 135. (1665) 


7 
Reject what you are not. (Respue quod non 
es. ) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 51. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 


I am not what I was. (Non sum ego qui 
fueram. ) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 12, }. 11. (c. 
26 B.C.) 


Iam not now what once I was. (Non esse, quod 
fuerim.) 
St. Jerome, Letters. No. xxii, sec. 7. (A. Ὁ. 384) 
Presume not that I am the thing I was. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry IV, v, 5, 60. (1590) 


Personality is to a man what perfume is to 
a flower. 


Cartes M. Scuwas, Ten Commandments of 
Success. (c. 1910) 
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= PERSUASION 


We constantly read of the “Hebrew per- 
suasion,”’ or the “Jewish persuasion.” I ex- 
pect soon to see the term widened still more, 
and a man of colour described as “an in- 
dividual of the negro persuasion.” 
Henry ALForD, in Good Words, p. 199. (1863) 
A gentleman of the hair-cutting persuasion. 
F. ANSTEY (T. A. GUTHRIE), The Tinted Venus. 
Ch. 7. (1885) 
A sinister moustache of the tooth-brush persua- 
sion. 
RosBert HIcHENS, The Londoners, Ὁ. 33. (1902) 
A dark little man, evidently of French persuasion. 
BEATRICE HARRADAN, Katharine Frensham, p. 
28. (1903) 


Persuasion’s only shrine is eloquent speech. 
(οὐκ ἔστι Πειθοῦς ἱερὸν ἄλλο πλὴν λόγος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 1391. (405 B.C.) 
The very marrow of Persuasion. (Suadaeque 
medulla.) 

Ennivus, Annals. Bk. ix, frag. 305, Loeb. (c. 
180 Β. 6.) Of Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, an 
orator. Quoted by Cicero, Brutus, xv, 58. 
Suada (lle(@w) was the goddess of Persua- 
sion. 

He, from whose lips divine persuasion flows. 

ῬΟΡΕ, tr., Jlzad. Bk. vii, 1. 143. (1720) 
Persuasion hung upon his lips. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1759) 
No printer’s type can record . . . the persuasion 
of his silvery tongue. 

Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do with It? Ch. 

8. Note. (1858) 


The persuasion of the fortunate sways the 
doubtful. 


Ps Jacula Prudentum. No. 632. (1640) 
1 


Persuade him with kindly gifts and gentle 
words. (δώροισίν 7° ἀγανοῖσιν ἕπεσσί τε 
μειλιχίοισι. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 113. (c. 850 B.c.) 
Would you persuade, speak of interest, not of 
reason. 

Paes Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 


1 
Lash her with the whip of Suasion. (δονέοι 
μάστιγι ἸΪειθοῦς.) 

PInDAR, Pythian Odes. No. iv, ]. 219. (462 Β. α.) 
Secret are the keys of wise Persuasion, which un- 
lock the shrine of love. (κρυπταὶ κλαΐδες ἐντὶ 
σοφᾶς ΠΠειθοῦς ἱερᾶν φιλοτάτων.) 

ἘΣ ΊΝΘΑΝ, Pythian Odes, ix, 39. (474 B.C.) 


By persuasion, not by force of arms. {τειθοῖ 
yap, οὐ δι' ὅπλων. 

PLUTARCH, Lives: Lysander and Sulla Com- 
pared. Ch. 2, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 110) Of Sulla. 
πειθανάγκη (forceful persuasion) was pro- 
verbial of the Thessalians and Spartans. 

Those which with blowes, are not to be reformed, 
are oftentimes wonne with light perswasions. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 381. (1580) 
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Win by persuasion, not force. (Persuasione cape, 
non Vi.) 
AxFrep HENnpeRSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 327. 
(1869) “Persuasion is better than force” is 
the usual English proverbial form. 


He'd persuade a wolf to run mad for the ask- 
ing. (πείσαι καὶ τὼς λύκος αὐτίκα λυσσῆν.) 
Tueocritus, Idyls. No. iv, 1. 11. (ς. 270 B.C.) 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
232. (1597) 


2 
There is a danger in being persuaded before 
one understands. 

Tuomas Witson, Maxims of Piety. (c. 1755) 


PERT 
3 


Sche was .. . pert as is ἃ pye. 
Craucer, The Reeves Tale, |. 30. (c. 1386) 
As peart as a bird. 
WILLIAM Warnepr, Albion’s England. Ch. 31, st. 
4. (1592) 
As pert as a Frog upon a Washing-Block. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 723. (1732) 
As peart as a sparrow. 
Mary Paimer, Devon. Dialect. p. 70. (1837) 
He was as piert as a game-cock. 
KincsLey, The Water-Babies. Ch. 1. (1863) 
As peeart as a robin. 
Francis E. Tayror, The Folk-speech of South 
Lancashire, p. 3. (1901) 


4 
Here pricketh forth this hasty defender, as 
pert as a pearmonger. 
Tuomas HarpINnG, quoted in JEwEL, Defence 
of the Apology, 822. (1564) 
As pert aS a pearmonger’s mare. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 281. (1678) 
You are as pert as a pearmonger. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
SouTHEY, Correspondence, p. 319. (1835) 


PERVERSITY 
5 


Perverseness makes one squint-eyed. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 636. (1640) 
Perverseness is one of the primitive impulses of 

the human heart. 
E. A. Pog, The Black Cat. (1840) 


Uhere are ways of curing folly, but none of 
correcting perversity. (On trouve des moyens 
pour guérir de la folie, mais on n’en trouve 
point pour redresser un esprit de travers. ) 

La RocHeroucauLp, Maximes. No. 318. (1665) 
A right mind finds it easier to yield to perversity 
than to guide it. (Un esprit droit a moins de peine 
de se soumettre aux esprits de travers, que de les 
conduire.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 448. 


7 
The perversity of inanimate things. (Die 
Tiicke des Objekts.) 

F. T. Viscuer, Auch Einer. (1879) 


PETER 


PESSIMISM 
See also Optimism 


8 
He throws a cloud over happiness. (Serenitati 
nubem inducit.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, iv, iv, 30. (1523) Quoting 
Plutarch. A kill-joy, a mar-feast. 

You make the better side the worse 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 355. (1678) 
Leave off looking at the ugly leg. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Handsome and De- 
formed Leg. (1780) Franklin is telling the 
story of the man who had a deformed leg, 
and who always judged people by whether 
they looked at his good leg or his bad one. 

He sits at the bottom of a well to look at the sky. 
(Tso ching kuan ‘tien.) 

DOoo.ittILe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 187. (1872) 
We can never see the sun rise by looking in the 
west. 

S. G. CHampton, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 446. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
And in his dim, uncertain sight 
Whatever wasn’t must be right, 
From which it follows he had strong 
Convictions that what was, was wrong. 

Guy WETMORE CarryL, The Iconoclast and 
the Acorn. (c. 1900) 


Do you know what a pessimist is? A man 
who thinks everybody as nasty as himself, 
and hates them for it. 

BERNARD SHAW, Unsocial Socialist. Ch.5.(1887) 
Pessimism is essentially a religious disease. 

WILLIAM JaMEs, Will to Believe, p. 39. (1895) 
Pessimism. A philesophy forced upon the con- 
victions of the observer by the disheartening prev- 
alence of the optimist. 

AMBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 
Pessimism is only the name that men of weak 
nerves give to history. 

BERNARD DE Voto, Mark Twain: The Ink of 
History. (1940) Another definition is, “A 
pessimist is one who, when he has the choice 
of two evils, chooses both.” 

OPTIMIST AND PESSIMIST, see under OPTIMISM. 


PETER 
10 


Peter in, and Paul out. 

Davip FerGcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 
279, with the explanation, “Spoken when 
after we have wanted a necessary person a 
long time, upon his arrival, another equally 
necessary is gone.” 

Peter in, Paul’s out. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 253. (1678) 
Peter’s in, Paul’s out. 

tga Proverbs of Scotland, p. 246. (1868) 


Peter is so godly, that God don’t make him 
thrive. 
seen FuLier, Gromologia. No. 3870.(1732) 


Peter denies His Lord and cries, 
Benjamin Harris (?), The New England 


PETER 


Primer. (c. 1687) Sometimes given in the 


past tense, “Peter deny’d His Lord and 
cry’d.” 


1. . 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church. (σὺ ef Πέτρος, καὶ ἐπὶ τάυτῃ τῇ 
πέτρᾳ οἰκοδομήσω μου τὴν ἐκκλησίαν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xvi, 18. (c. A. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Tu es Petrus, et super hanc 
petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam.” 

It was founded upon a rock. (Fundata enim erat 
super petram.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 25. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) 
Also Luke, vi, 48. 

Christ’s famous pun, “Upon this rock I will build 
my church.” - 

BERNARD SHAW, John Bull’s Other Island: Pref- 
ace. (1905) 


He ‘hoped this ’spectable meeting warn’t going 
to Peter-out.’ 

H. H. Rivey, Puddleford and Its People, Ὁ. 84. 
(1854) To fail, to become exhausted, to give 
out. A reference, of course, to the Apostle 
Peter. 

{When] they get right up to doing it, they simply 
peter out. 

G. H. Lormmer, Letters of a Self-made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 246. (1902) 

The real ol’-time feud is peterin’ out. 

Francis Rort-WHEELER, The Boy with the 
Census, p. 10. (1911) 

The road . . . peters out altogether farther down. 

Lonpon, Valley of the Moon, p. 377. (1913) 


II—To Rob Peter to Pay Paul 


Fewe Princes geue that which to them selfe 
attayne . .. They robbe S. Peter therewith 
to cloth S. Powle. 

ALEXANDER Barcray, Egloges. No. 1. (1514) 
That in my judgment is a shameful thing . . . to 
uncloathe Peter to cloath Paule. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 99. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
To strip St. Peter to clothe St. Paul. (Descouvrir 
S. Pierre pour couvrir S. Pol.) 

RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Pol. (1611) 
Ounpin, Curiosités Francaise, Ὁ. 154. (1660) 
Referring perhaps to the indiscriminate use 
of vestments on St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
days. A later form, ‘“‘Dérober saint Pierre pour 
donner & saint Paul,” is closer to the usual 
version, as is “Il 6te A saint Pierre pour 
donner ἃ saint Paul” (He takes from St. 
Peter to give to St. Paul). It should be noted 
that dter also has the sense of stripping off 
one’s clothes. But the modern French form 
is “Décoiffer saint Pierre pour coiffer saint 
Paul” (Uncover—uncap—Saint Peter to 
cover Saint Paul). 


4 
Uncover not the church, therwith to mende 
the quere. 
ALEXANDER Barctay, The Mirrour of Good 
Manners, p 30. (1570) 
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5 

He rives the kirk to theik [thatch] the quier. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. 
(c. 1595) Cited by Dean Ramsay, Reminis- 
cences, ν, 202, with the explanation, “Spoken 
of unprofitable persons who, in the English 
proverb, ‘rob Peter to pay Paul.’” 

Peel the kirk, and thick the quire. 

; JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 276. (1721) 


As one who crucified Paul that Peter might 
go free. (Tanquam si quis crucifigeret Paulum 
ut redimeret Petrum. ) 
HERBERT OF BosHaM, Life of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Ὁ. 287. (c. 1175) 


Give not Saint Peter so much, to leave Saint 
Paul nothing. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 765. (1640) 
Who praiseth St. Peter, doth not blame St. Paul. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 858. A later 


form is, “Praise Peter, but don’t find fault 
with Paul.” 


Borowe of Peter to paye Paul .. . wher as 
a man doth Borowe of one to paye an other 
Ricnarp Huroet, Abcedarium. (1552) 
Borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 
THOMAS Urounaart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iii, ch. 3. 
(1653) This is Urquhart’s rendering of “Affin 
que par eulx vous faciez versure.” 


Sum medicyne is for Peter that is not good 
for Poul, for the diuersite of complexioun. 
LANFRANCE, Sctence of Cirurgie, p.331.(c.1400) 


10 
To take from one’s right side, to give to one’s 
left. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 195. (1670) 
RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 321 (1748), ex- 

pands this slightly, “What the right side 
εἰ es up, the left, he says, may be the better 
or.’ 

To take from the right Hand, and give to the left. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5241.(1732) 
To take out of one pocket to put in the other. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.544.(1855) 
He tears away the east wall to repair the west 
wall. (‘Tsé tung ‘chiang pu hsi pi.) 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 
He gouges out flesh to heal an ulcer. (Wa jou i 
‘chuang.) 

Doo.itt_Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 
The French say, “Faire un trou pour en 
boucher un autre” (To make one ditch to 
fill another). 

He fattens the mule and starves the horse. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
203. (1875) 

He blows his nose and blinds his eyes. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 600. 


11 
Lord, hou schulde God approve that thou 
robbe Petur, and gif this robbere to Poule in 
the name of Crist? 
Joun Wyciir, Works (Arnold), ili, 174. (c. 
1380) 
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The abbot seyde, “Το robbe Petyr, and geue it | 2 


Powle, it were not almesse but gret synne.” 
Unknown, Jacob’s Well, p. 138. (c. 1440) 
Thei robbyn seynt petyr & geuyn it seynt Poule. 

Unknown, Jacob’s Well, p. 305. 

Lyke a pyckpurs pilgrim, ye prie and ye proule 
At rouers, to rob Peter and paie Poule. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He robbeth Peter to paye Paul. (Lui robba Pietro 
per pagar san Paulo.) 

Joun Florio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
To take from Peter, to give to Paul, is meer 
oppression. 

DaniEt Tuvit, Vade Mecum, Ὁ. 36. (1637) 
Much he [Dean Williams] expended on the repair 
of Westminster Abbey church; and his answer is 
generally known, when pressed by Bishop Laud 
to a larger contribution to St. Paul’s, that he 
would not rob Peter to pay Paul. 

THOMAS FuLrer, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. xi, ch. 6. (1655) 
The lands of Westminster, so dilapidated by 
Bishop Thirlby . . . the rest laid out for repara- 
tion to the church of St. Paul; pared almost to 
the quick in those days of Rapine. From hence 
first came that significant By-word (as is said by 
some) of Robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Peter Heyun, Ecclesia Restaurata, Ὁ. 121. 
(1661) No real authority has ever been found 
for this story. 

Those that Rob Peter, as we say, to Pay Paul, 
and take the Bread out of their Masters Mouths 
to give it to Strangers. 

L’EstrRancE, Fables, clxxvi, 215. (1692) 

It was not desirable to rob Saint Peter’s altar in 
order to build one to Saint Paul. 

Mot ey, Dutch Republic. Vol. iii, ch. 5. (1855) 
The appropriation of the lands of St. Peter at 
Westminster to pay for the repair of St. Paul’s 
in the reign of Edward VI can hardly account 
for the phrase “To rob Peter to pay Paul.” In 
French and German the allusion would be un- 
intelligible, and furthermore, the early variant 
form, French and English, “To rob Peter to 
clothe Paul,” must be considered in any explana- 
tion of origin. 

ArRcHER TAyLor, The Proverb, p. 198. (1931) 
As the examples cited here show, the proverb 
is at least a hundred years older than the 
time of Edward VI. (1547) Undoubtedly 
some wag applied an old and well-known 
saying very aptly to a current incident. 

You was going to rob Peter to stand off Paul. 

O. Henry, Shearing the Wolf. (1908) 
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We praise those who love their fellow-men. 
(ὅθεν τοὺς φιλανθρώπους ἐπαινοῦμεν.) 
ΑΒΙΒΤΟΤΙΕ, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. viii, ch. 1, 
sec. 3. (c. 335 B.C.) 
We must get that philanthropian love of men 
into our hearts, but especially philadelphian, the 
love of the brethren. 
Nicnoras ΒΥΣΙΕΙΡ, An Exposition upon the 
Epistle to the Colossians, i, 10. (1615) 


In nothing do men more nearly approach the 
gods than in doing good to their fellowmen. 
(Homines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt 
quam salutem hominibus dando. ) 

Cicero, Pro Ligario. Ch. 12, sec. 38. (46 B.C.) 
The most acceptable service of God is doing good 
to man. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Autobiography. Ch. 1. 

(1788) 
He’s true to God who’s true to man, wherever 
wrong is done. 

J. R. Lower, On the Capture of Fugitive 

Slaves near Washington. St. 7. (1845) 


3 
He is like a needle that clothes people and 
is itself naked. 

J. L. Burckwarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 563. 
(1817) There is a similar proverb: “Like a 
wick which affords light to other people 
while being burnt itself.” 


No one is a foreigner to me if he be good. 
(οὐδείς ἐστί μοι | ἀλλότριος, ἂν ἡ χρηστός.) 

MENANDER, Fragments.Frag.602 K.(c. 300 B.C.) 
I am a man, and nothing in man’s lot can be 
indifferent to me. (Homo sum; humani nil a me 
alienum puto.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 77. (163 
B.c.) St. Augustine states that this line was 
received with great applause by the audience, 
and it has been widely quoted. MONTAIGNE, 
Essays, bk. ii, ch. 2, adapts it, “Humani a 
se nihil alienum putet,” and Florio puts this 
into a couplet: “He thinkes that nothing 
strange be can| To him, that longs to any 
man.” Emerson, Uncollected Lectures: 
Table-Talk, also adapts it, “1 am a man as 
well as a Roman, and nothing human is for- 
eign to me.” JAMES THOMSON, To the 
Memory of Lord Talbot, }. 282, has, “Noth- 
ing human foreign was to him.” 

He believed that he was born, not for himself, 
but for the whole world. (Nec sibi sed toti geni- 
tum se credere mundo.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1. 383. (c. Α. ἢ. 
60) Referring to Cato. Quoted by FRANKLIN, 
Poor Richard, 1737. 

Whatever concerns anyone concerns me. (Tout 
ce qui le touche me regarde.) 

ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) 

As some old Aristotle or other said, whatever 
concerns ἃ woman concerns me. 

LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Iden. Act 
ii. (1906) 

He was genuinely a humanitarian. With Terence 
he might have said, had he ever heard of Terence, 
‘I am a man. Nothing that is human is outside 
my interest.’ 

SAMUEL Hopkins Apams, /ncredible Era, p. 55. 
(1939) Of President Warren G. Harding. 


5 
Benevolence is the distinguishing character- 
istic of man. As embodied in man’s conduct, 
it is called the path of duty. 
Mewncius, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. ii, ch. 16. 
(c. 275 B.C.) 
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To be the friend of the human race is not 
at all in my line. (L’ami du genre humain 
n'est point du tout mon fait.) 
Mo.ikre, Le Misanthrope. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 64. 
(1666) 


"Tis a kingly action, believe me, to assist 
the fallen. (Regia, crede mihi, res est suc- 
currere lapsis. ) 
Ovin, Epistulae Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 9, 1. 11. 
(A.D. 13) 
To pity distress is but human; to relieve it is 
Godlike. 
Horace Mann, Lectures on Educafion. Lect 6. 
(1845) 


3 
Philanthropy, the virtue closest akin to pity, 
its sister and its twin. 

Puro, De Virtutibus. Sec. 51. (¢. A.D. 40) 
Philo goes further into the kinship of εὐσέβεια 
and φιλανθρωπία in De Abrahamo, 208. Pht- 
lanthropia may, of course, be translated as 
benevolence or kindness or charity or love of 
humanity. 


Nine parts of self-interest gilt over with one 
part of philanthropy. 

HERBERT SPENCER, Social Statics. Pt. iit, ch. 8. 

(1851) 
He is one of those philanthropists who, in a time 
of famine, would vote for nothing but a supply 
of toothpicks. 

Dovuctas Jerrotp, Wit and Opinions: A Phi- 

lanthropist, p. 2. (1859) 
It is easy to live for others; everybody does. 

RaLtpH WALDO EMERSON, Journals. Vol. vii, 

p. 46. (c. 1870) 
Take egotism out, and you would castrate the 
benefactors. 

EMERSON, Journals. Vol. ix, p. 519. 
Philanthropies and charities have a certain air of 
quackery. 

EMERSON, Nature, Addresses and Lectures: The 

Transcendentalist. (1875) 
The philanthropist is the Nero of modern times. 

Georce Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 

Ch. 7. (1888) 
Philanthropy [has become] simply the refuge of 
people who wish to annoy their fellow-creatures. 

Oscar Wipe, An Ideal Husband. Act i. (1895) 
The selfish wish to govern is often mistaken for a 
holy zeal in the cause of humanity. 

ELBERT HusBARD, The Philistine, v, 194. (1897) 
If not in coin you must pay in humiliation of 
spirit for every benefit received at the hands of 
philanthropy. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Cop and the 

Anthem, (1906) 


Feel for others—in your pocket. 
‘ C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


Myself not ignorant of adversity, I have 
learned to befriend the unhappy. (Non ignara 
mali miseris succurrere disco. ) 

Veroi., Aeneid, Bk. i, 1. 630. (19 B. Cc.) 
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I am thy evil genius, Brutus, and thou shalt 
see me at Philippi. (ὁ σός, ὦ Βροῦτε, δαίμων 
κακό5: ὄψει δέ με περὶ Φιλίππους.) 

Piutarcn, Lives: Caesar. Ch. 69, sec. 7. (c. 
a.p. 100) The threat of the spectre which 
appeared to Brutus in his tent at Abydos, 42 
B.C., an omen that Caesar’s murder was not 
pleasing to the gods. Brutus answered boldly, 
“T shall see thee there,” and when the spectre 
reappeared at Philippi, Brutus, having been 
defeated, “put his naked sword to his breast 
and so died.” 

Thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 284. (1599) 
See you at Philippi or thereabouts some time. 

NIGEL Mor.anp, Murder in Wardour Street, 

p. 45. (1040) 
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The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. (Philis- 
thiim super te Samson.) 

Old Testament: Judges, xvi, 9. (c. 700 B.C.) 
The Philistines have invaded the land. (Philis- 
thiim super terram.) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xxiii, 27.(c. 600 B.C.) 
I feel a little like “The Philistines are upon thee, 
Samson.” 

LApyY GRANVILLE, Letters, i, 40. (1812) 


9 
Philistins, for lewd (or drunken) people, des 
Debauchez. 
Guy ΜΙΣΟΕ, Great French Dictionary. (1688) 
Philistines, Serjeants Bailiffs and their Crew. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew 
(a. 1700) 
They say, you went to Court last night very 
drunk; Nay, I’m told for certain, you had been 
among Philistines. 
Swirt, Polste Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
If he had fallen into the hands of the Philistines 
(which is the name given by the faithful to 
bailiffs). 
eee Frevoinc, Amelia. Bk. v, ch. 6. (1752) 


Philistia, triumph thou because of me. (Mihi 
alienigenae subditi sunt. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, Ix, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Philistia, a plain in southeastern Palestine 


without interest, a country of the common- 
place. 


The citizens he denominates Philistines. 

Joun Russetr, A Tour in Germany. Vol. i, ch. 
3. (1824) Russell is referring to a sermon 
preached by one Pastor Goetze from the text 
Judges, xvi, 9, “The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson,” at the funeral of a student of the 
University of Jena, who was killed in a 
“town and gown” brawl in 1693. From that 
time onwards the students at German uni- 
versities called the townsmen Philistern. Both 
Carlyle and Arnold, of course, heard it there. 
and later applied it to persons of low and 
materialistic ideas. 
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A little inn with a tea-garden, whither students 
and Philistines (i.e. townsmen who are not stu- 
dents) resort on Sundays. 

T. L. ΒΕΡΌΟΕΒ, Letter: Poems, Ὁ. lix. (1826) 
[The partisans of Iuminism] received the nick- 
name of Philistern (Philistines) which the few 
scattered remnants of them still bear. 

CarLYLE, Miscellaneous Essays, i, 58. (1827) 
At other times, Philistines would enter, what we 
call bores, dullards, Children of Darkness. 

CariyLe, Life of Sterling. Vol. i, ch. 7. (1851) 
A man without sentiment, who cares naught for 
moonlight and music. A low, practical man, who 
pays his debts. I hate him. 

ARTEMUS Warp (C. ΕΒ. Browne), 2farion, A 
Romance of the French School. (1860) 
Efforts have been made to obtain in English some 
term equivalent to Philister or épicier [French for 
grocer}: Mr. Carlyle has... “respectability 
with its thousand gigs,” . . . well, the occupant 
of every one of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, 

a Philistine. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism: Heine. 
(1863) 

Philistine must have meant, in the mind of those 
who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, un- 
enlightened opponent of the children of the light. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism: Heine. 
It was in this essay that Arnold introduced into 
England from Germany the term “philistine.” 
This word was his chief contribution to the proc- 
ess of disintegrating Victorianism. 

Hucw KIncsMILL, Matthew Arnold, p. 256. 
(1928) As will be seen from the above cita- 
tions, however, Carlyle introduced the word, 
but it was Arnold who gave it currency. 

In common phraseology he [Macaulay] was a 
Philistine—a word which I understand properly 
to mean indifference to the higher intellectual in- 
terests. 

Lresyre StepHen, Hours in a Library. Vol. iii, 
p. 306. (1879) Stephen has another defini- 
tion, “A term of contempt applied by prigs 
to the rest of their species.” 

Philistine. One whose mind is the creature of its 
environment. 
: ΑΜΒΈΟΒΕ Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askalon, lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice. (Nolite annunciare in Geth, neque 
annuncietis in compitis Ascalonis: ne forte 
laetentur filiae Philisthiim.) 

Old Testament: Il Samuel, i, 20. (c. 600 B.C.) 
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As for the philosophers, . . . their discourses 
are as the stars, which give little light, because 
they are so high. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing: Crvil Knowledge. (1605) 

Philosophers dwell in the moon. 

Joun Forp, The Lover's Melancholy. Act iii. 
(1628) A modern definition is, “A philos- 
opher is one who knows less and less about 
more and more.” 


A good philosopher makes a bad citizen. (Un bon 
philosophe fait un mauvais citoyen.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 
Guriton, Napoléon, ἢ. 294. 


8 
But al be that he was ἃ philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 297. 
Filosofres for-soken welthe, for thei wolde be 
neody. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

C, xxiii, ]. 38. (1393) 
And that I recorde of all philosophres, 
That lytyll store of coyne kepe in her cofres. 
A LypcaTE, Assembly of Gods, 1. 272. (c. 1420) 


Pythagoras . . . is said to have first named 
himself philosopher or lover of wisdom. 
S. T. Corerince, The Friend, Ὁ. 290. (1809) 
However, the title, “The Philosopher” was 
specifically applied to Aristotle. 


There is no philosopher who is a philosopher 
at all times. 
EmeErSON, Essays: The Conservative. (1841) 
6 
He is no mean philosopher who can give ὃ 
reason for one half of what he thinks. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 339. (1823) 
The greater the philosopher, the harder it is for 
him to answer the questions of common people. 
HEnryYK SIENKIEWICZ, Quo Vadis. Ch. 8.(1911) 


7 
A countryman, one of nature’s philosophers, 
with rough mother-wit. (Rusticus, abnormis 
sapiens, crassaque Minerva.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 3. (35 B.C.) 


8 

The skilful philosophers of old were so deep 

as to be incomprehensible. (Shen pu ‘k‘o shih. ) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 15. Giles, tr. 

No statement is so absurd that some philosopher 

has not made it. (Nihil tam absurde dici potest 

quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum.) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 58, sec. 119. 

(c. 44 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, ii, 12. 


9 
O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoick furr. 
MILton, Comus, 1. 706. (1634) 
The stoicism of the philosophers was due purely 
to the circumstance that death was inevitable. 
(Le nécessité de mourir faisait toute la constance 
des philosophes.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 504. (1665) 


10 
[They] fetch their precepts from the Cynic 
tub. 
Mitton, Comus, |. 708. (1634) The tub from 
which Diogenes lectured. 


11 
The whole life of the philosopher is a prepara- 
tion for death. (τὸ μελέτημα αὐτὸ τοῦτό ἐστιν τῶν 
φιλοσόφων, λύσις καὶ χωρισμὸς ψυχῆς ἀπὸ 
σώματος.) 

Ριατο, Phaedo. Sec. 67D. (c. 385 B.C.) CICERO, 
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Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, ch. 30, 
sec. 74 Latins it: “Tota philosophorum vita 
commentatio mortis est.” 
Socrates was right when he said, Philosophy is 
nothing but a meditation upon death. (Socrates 
n’abusoit du terme, quand il disoit, Philosophie 
n’estre aultre chose que meditation de mort.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 31. (1545) 

To philosophise is nothing else than to prepare 
oneself for death. (Philosopher ce n’est aultre 
chose que s’apprester a la mort.) 

MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) Quot- 
ing Cicero. 

I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher [Her- 
acleitus] when he grows old. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 
53. (1597) MENCKEN, Prejudices, says, 
“There is no record in human history of a 
happy philosopher,” but it is Cicero’s dictum 
that ‘“Dedecet philosophum adiicere men- 
tem’’ (It ill becomes a philosopher to be cast 
down in mind). 


1 
Philosopher, amateur of wisdom, that is to 
say of truth. (Philosophe, amateur de la 
sagesse, c’est-a-dire de la verité.) 

VoLtTalrE, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Philo- 

sophe. (1764) 

To be a philosopher is . . . so to love wisdom as 
to live according to its dictates. 

H. D. THoreEau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 
The philosopher is Nature’s pilot. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


2 
Happy is the commonwealth where a Philoso- 
pher is Prince. 
Joun WILSON, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 25. 
ee Quoting “that goodly sentence” of 
Plato. 
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What I have gained from philosophy is the 
ability to feel at ease in any society. (τὸ 
δύνασθαι πᾶσι θαρρούντως ὁμιλεῖν.) 
ARISTIPPUS, A pothegm. (c. 400 B.c.) See Dio- 
GENES LAERTIUS, Aristippus. Bk. ii, sec. 68. 
What I have gained from the study of philosophy 
is the ability to hold converse with myself. (τὸ 
δύνασθαι ἑαυτῷ ὁμιλεῖν.) 
ANTISTHENES, Apothegm. (c. 375 B.c.) See 
DIoceNEs Laertius. Bk. vi, sec. 6. 
I have gained this at least from philosophy: to 
be prepared for every fortune. (τὸ γοῦν πρὸς 
πᾶσαν τύχην παρεσκευάσθαι.) 
DIOGENES, Apothegm. (c. 350 B.c.) See Dio- 
CENES LAERTIUS, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 63. 
I have gained this by philosophy: that I do with- 
out being ordered what others do only from fear 
of the law. (τὸ ἀνεπιτάκτως ποιεῖν ἃ rives διὰ τὸν 
ἀπὸ τῶν νόμων φόβον ποιοῦσιν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Apothegm. (c. 340 B.C.) See Dio- 
CENES LAERTIUS, Aristotle. Bk. v, sec. 20. 


I seek from philosophy an antidote to sorrow. 
(Doloris medicinam a philosophia peto.) 
Cicezro, Academica. Bk. i, ch. 3,sec.11.(45 B.C.) 


The true medicine of the mind is philosophy. (Est 
perfecta animi medicina, philosophia.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 
ch. 3, sec. 6. (45 B.C.) 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii,3,55.(1595) 


5 

Philosophy enables every man who obeys her 
precepts to pass every season of his life free 
from worry. (Philosophia, cui qui pareat omne 
tempus aetatis sine molestia possit degere. ) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 1, sec. 2. (44 B.C.) 

O philosophy, thou guide of life, O thou explorer 
of virtue and expeller of vice! (O vitae philoso- 
ae o virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitio- 
rum! 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 

ch. 2, sec. 5. (45 B.C.) 
Benign Philosophy; ... it is she that first 
teaches us the right. (Prima docet rectum sapien- 
tia.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 189. (c. A.D. 120) 
It is true that Tullie saith [CicEro, De Officiis, 
ii, 2, ff.] O Philosophie, the true fountayne of all 
vertues, and the perfection of vnderstanding. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 64. (1578) 
Philosophy may teach us to bear with equanimity 
the misfortunes of our neighbors. 

Oscar WILDE, The English Renaissance of Art: 

Lecture, New York, 9 Jan., 1882. 


6 
Philosophy, the mother of all the arts. (Phi 
losophia vero, omnium mater artium. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
ch. 26, sec. 64. (45 B.C.) 


7 
Beware lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy. (βλέπετε μή τις ὑμᾶς ἔσται ὁ συλαγωγῶν 
διὰ τῆς φιλοσοφίας.) 
New Testament: Colossians, ii, 8. (c. A.D. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “Videte ne quis vos decipiat 
per philosophiam.” 


8 
You must be the slave of philosophy, if you 
would enjoy real freedom. (Philosophiae ser- 
vias oportet, ut tibi contingat vera libertas.) 
Epicurus, Fragments. Frag. 199. (c. 290 B.C.) 
See Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. viii, sec. 7. 


9 
That’s absurd in one philosophy which is 
worthy truth in another. 

JosEPH GLANVILLE, The Vanity of Dogmatis- 

ing. Ch. 20. (1661) 

This same philosophy is a good horse in the stable, 
but an arrant jade on a journey. 

GOLDSMITH, Good-Natured Man. Act i. (1768) 


10 
It is the Philosophy of the Distaff. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1037. (1650) 


11 
To philosophize is to doubt. (Philosopher c’est 
doubter. } 
Monrtatcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 
It is true that a little Philosophie inclineth Mans 
Minde to Atheisme, but depth in Philosophie 
bringeth Mens Mindes about to Religion. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Atheisme. (1607) 
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The first step toward philosophy is incredulity. 
Denis Diperot, Remark, during his last con- 
versation. (1784) 


1 
Wonder is the foundation of all philosophy; 
inquiry, the progress; ignorance, the end. 
(L’admiration est fondement de toute phi- 
losophie; l’inquisition, le progrez; I’ignorance, 
le bout.) 

MOonraIGcNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (1595) 


2 
To ridicule philosophy is truly philosophical. 
(Se moquer de la philosophie, c’est vraiment 
philosopher. ) 
BiaisE Pascat, Pensées. Pt. i, art. 10, No. 36. 
(c. 1660) 


3 
Philosophy is the highest music. (φιλοσοφίας 
μὲν οὔσης μεγίστης μουσικῆς.) 

Prato, Phaedo. Sec. 61A. (c. 385 B.C.) 
Philosophy is nothing else than the love of wis- 
dom. (Nec quicquam aliud est philosophia .. . 
praeter studium sapientiae.) 

Cicero, De O ffiictis. Bk. ii, ch. 2,sec.5.(c. 45 B.C.) 
What is philosophy? Does it not mean making 
preparation to meet the things which may come 
upon us? (τὸ δὲ φιλοσοφῆσαι τί ἐστίν; οὐχὶ wapa- 
σκευάσασθαι πρὸς τὰ συμβαίνοντα;;) 

Epicretus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch. 10, sec. 5. 

(ς. A.D. 100) 
Pantagruelism, which is a certain jollity of mind 
pickled in the scorn of fortune. (Pantagruelisme, 
cest certaine gayeté d’esprit conficte en meepris 
des choses fortuites.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
Philosophy is nothing but sophisticated poetry. 
(La philosophie n’est qu’une poésie sophistiquee.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
Philosophy is nothing but Discretion. 

Serpen, Table-Talk: Philosophy. (a. 1654) 
Philosophy ; the lumber of the schools. 

S aret, Ode to Sir W. Temple. Pt. ii. (1745) 
The science of sciences. (Scientia scientiarum.) 

CoLerincE, Biographia Literaria. Ch. 12. (1817) 
Philosophy is the middle state between science, or 
knowledge, and sophia, or wisdom. 

S. T. Corermwce, Table-Talk, 20 July, 1830. 
What is Philosophy but a continual battle against 
Custom ? 

CarLyYLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1836) 
Philosophy is the account which the human mind 
gives to itself of the constitution of the world. 

Emerson, Representative Men. Ch. 2. (1850) 
Philosophy is the possession of Knowledge. 

BenyAMIN Jowetr, Dialogues of Plato, i, 185 

(1875) 
All philosophies, if you ride them home, are non- 


nse, 

SAMUEL Butter, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 
Philosophy. A route of many roads leading from 
nowhere to nothing. 

Amsrose Brerce,The Devil’s Dictionary.(1906) 
Philosophy: unintelligible answers to insoluble 
problems. 

Hewny Avams, Apothegm. Quoted by Taytor, 

The So-Called Human Race, Ὁ. 154. Voltaire 
said, “When he to whom one speaks does 


not understand what one is saying, and he 
who speaks docs not understand himself, that 
is metaphysics. (Quand celui ἃ qui l’on parle 
ne comprend pas, et celui qui parle ne se 
comprend pas, c’est de la métaphysique.) 


4 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio. 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 166. (1600) 
There is much in philosophy which is found 
neither in heaven nor in earth. 
GeEorc LICHTENBERG, Apothegm. (c. 1780) 
Quoted by Freup, Wit and Its Relation to 
the Unconscious. Pt. i, ch. 2. 
Stranger things there be, on land and sea, than 
aught you or I wot of. 
Η. 5. Keerer, The Man with the Wooden Spec- 
tacles, p. 198. (1941) 


PHYSIC, see under Medicine 
PHYSICIAN, see Doctor 
PIANO 


5 
O Piano [softly], my dear Lady Scrape, Piano. 
Georce CoLmMan, SR., The Musical Lady. Act i. 
sc. 2. (1762) 


"Tis wonderful how soon a piano gets into a 
log-hut on the frontier. 
R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Civili- 
zation. (1870) 


Don’t be ashamed if you can’t play the piano. 
Be proud of it. 
E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


8 
Try this on your piano. 
Jupsow Puitties, Bottom Deal. (1941) 
Play that on your piano. 
ΕΡΙΤῊ Howie, Murder’s So Permanent, Ὁ. 271. 
(1942) 
Try that one on your pianola. 
P. G. WoveHouse, Money in the Bank, ~ 120. 
(1942) 


9 
Please do not shoot the pianist. He is doing his 
best. 
Oscar Wipe, Impressions of America. (1823, 
Wilde alleged that he had seen this used a: 
a sign in a Western dance-hall. Usually 
ascribed to Mark Twain. 


PICK 


10 
Mamma, I wish you would not say ‘the pick 
of them” .. . it is rather a vulgar expression. 
Georce Exiot, Middlemarch. Ch. 11. (1872) 
Customers had to wait .. . till the buvers of the 
Abbot had the pick of the market. 
J. R. Greene, A Short History of England. Vol. 
ii, sec. 6. (1874) 
These young men... 
parish. 
Avuoustus Jussopp, Arcady for Better or Worse. 
Ch. 4. (1887) 


were the very pick of the 


PICKING 
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The lad .. . he’s the pick of the basket. 

P. A. GRAHAM, The Red Scaur, p. 23. (1896) 
Pick of the bunch. The best of a group of per- 
sons, a set or batch of things: Colloquial. Rather 
commoner than the best of the bunch and much 
older than the pick of the basket. 

Eric PartrIpcE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


΄ 
He found he had the liberty to pick and choose. 
Stir THomas HErpertT, Travels into Africa and 
Asia, p. 37. (1665) 
You may pick and choose which you like best. 
WILLIAM Bocuurst, Loimographia, p.90.(1666) 
Those who pick and choose. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Satire upon Plagiarism, |. 109. 
(a. 1680) 5 
I might have my pick and choice of all the... 
dukes in the nation. 
HENRY Brooke, Fool of Quality, ii, 58. (1770) 


It will never get well if you pick it. 

H. L. MENCKEN, What is Going on in the World. 
American Mercury, Nov., 1933, p. 257. Quot- 
ing an American proverb, fashioned after the 
saying of Sancho Panza, “The more you stir 
it, the worse it will be.” Don Quixote, bk. iii, 
ch. 8. 

To PICK A BONE, see under Bone. 
To PICK A HOLE, see under HOLE. 


PICKING 


3 

To keep my hands from picking and stealing. 
Book of Common Prayer: Catechism. (1548) 

Without any such picking and chusing. 

. JouHN Witson, Natural Religion, p. 234. (1672) 


Where am I to look for my pickings (Unde 
me lubes petere cibaria praefecti?) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. vi, epis. 3. (50 B.C.) 
The Vulturs had then but small pickings. 

Joun MiILton, Smectymnuus, xii. (1642) 
Pretty pickings, I warrant, abroad. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Commissary. Act i. (1765) 
The pretty pickings to be made. 

MALKIN, tr., Gd Blas. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1809) 
The pickings of the office were enormous. 

W. P. Courtney, in Academy, 13 May, 1893. 

p. 413./1, 
The pickings may be considerable. Pickings! Is 
there a finer word in the language? 

J. M. Barrie, Tommy and Grisel. Ch. 1.(1900) 
There were pickings on the side. . . . Pickings for 
the carrion fowl as well as for the wolves. 

EDGAR WALLACE, The Mind of Mr.J.G. Reeder. 

Ch. 6. (c. 1925) 


δ 
Children and Chicken Must be always picking. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6078.(1732) 


PICKLE 


6 
What brings thee to such a biting pickle? 
(Ma che ti mena a si pungenti salse?) 
DantE, Inferno. Canto xviii, 1. 51. (c. 1300) 
In this pickle lyeth man by nature. 
Joun Foxe, Sermon on Il Corinthians, v, 21. 
(1585) 


How camest thou in this pickle? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, v, 1, 281. (1611) 

I warrant, added she, he was in ἃ sweet pickle. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, i, 77. (1741) 

I could see no way out of the pickle I was in. 
R. L. StEvENSON, Catriona, Ὁ. 291. (1893) 


7 
Thou shalt be whipt with wire, and stew’d 
in brine. 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 5. 66 
(1606) 
Roop IN PICKLE, see under Ron. 


PICK-POCKET 


8 
Pick-pockets are sure Traders, for they take 
ready Money. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3872.(1732) 
9 
I am no pick-purse of another’s wit. 

Sir Puiiip SipnEy, Astrophel and Stella. Sonnet 

Ixxiv. (a. 1586) 
10 
He plays you as fair as if he picked your 
pocket. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) 
He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket as a 
woman. 

Joun Gay, The Beggar's Opera.Act i,sc.6.(1727) 


11 
He were ἃ foole which wolde trust hym . . 
that hath picked his purse before his face. 
WILLIAM TINDALE, Exposition I John, Ὁ. 8. 
(1531) 


PICTURE 


See also Painting 
12 


Painted creatures are dead speakers. 
NicHOLAS BreETON, Works (Grosart), ii, e 5. 
(1616) 
Painted pictures are dead speakers. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1670) 
13 
He was gettin’ too high up in the picture. 
T. A. Burke, ed., Polly Peaseblossom’s Wed- 
ding, p. 147. (1851) 
I feel that I am in the picture, when 1 wear 
black during Lent. 


Ciara Morris, Stage Confidences, p.202.(1902) 
14 


A picture is a mute poem. (Mutum est pictura 
poema. ) 
CorniFicius, Ad Herennium. Bk. iv, sec. 28. 
(c. 50 B.C.) 
It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 1, 35. (1608) 
15 
Pictures are the books οὗ... lay-men. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Worthies, ii, 181. (1660) Or, 
“Pictures are the books of the unlearned.” 
Every noble picture is a manuscript book, of 
which only one copy exists, or ever can exist. 
Rusxin, Arrows of the Chace, i, 71. (1852) 
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PIE 


1 
He has eaten many a Christmas pie. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 189. (1639) 
Τὸ EAT HUMBLE PIE, see under ἩΜΠΤΤΥ. 


Are you tender and scrupulous,—you must eat 
more mince-pie. 
EMERSON, Representative Men: Montaigne. 
(1850) 


3 
You had better not cut that pie. 
T. C. Hatipurton, The Atiaché, Ser. xi. (1843) 


4 
Why ’tis pasty crust; eat enough and it will 
make you wise, an old proverb. 

Joun Lyty, Midas. Act iv, sc. 3. (1592) 
Pye-lid makes people wise. Because no man can 
tell what is in a pye till the lid be taken up. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) 
One can’t tell what a pie is till the lid is off. 

Cueares, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 114. (1875) 


Oh, you must be a lover of your landlady’s 
daughter, 
Or you don’t get a second piece of pie. 
Noaio Marsa, Vintage Murder, Ὁ. 172. (1940) 
Quoted from a popular song of c. 1891. 
You will eat bye and bye 
In that glorious land above the sky; 
Work and pray, live on hay, 
You'll get pie in the sky when you die. 
ὲ Joe Hur, The Preacher and the Slave, c. 1906. 


Does he want to keep all the pie for himself? 
ΤΙΝ. Pace, Red Rock, p. 229. (1898) 


PIETY 


7 
Piety is the foundation of all virtues. (Pietas 
fundamentum est omnium virtutum.) 
Cicero, Pro Plancio. Ch. 12, sec. 29. (54 B.C.) 
In its original meaning piety meant the affec- 
tion between parents and children, so “filial 
piety” was a much-used phrase. 
True piety is this: to be able to survey all things 
na . mind at peace. (Pacata posse omnia mente 
tuert. 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. v, |. 1203. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
Piety is the most say phatase of all garments. 
Μοβαάμμεῦ, The Koran, vii, 26. (c. 622) 
Is virtue, then, and piety the same? 
No, piety is more; ‘tis virtue’s source. 
EDWARD Youne, Night Thoughts. Nt. viii, 1. 
691. (1742) 
True piety is cheerful as the day. 
WruaMm Cowrrsr, Truth, 1. 176. (1781) 
ey * says Cicero, “is justice towards the 


Eustace R. tac The Basis of Faith, i, 19. 
(1877) 


8 
Young Obadias, David, Josias, All were pious. 
ΒΕΝΣΑΛΩΝ Haris (?), The New England 
Primer. (c. 1687) 


PIG 


9 

No solemn, sanctimonious face I pull, 

Nor think I’m pious when I’m only bilious. 
Txomas Hoon, Ode to Rae Wilson,}.43.(a.1845) 


1 
It’s not possible for piety to resist profit. (Non 
potest pietati opsisti huic.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 268. (c. 195 B.C.) 
1 


1 
That’s why you’re poor, you’re too blessed 
pious. (Isto tu pauper es, quom nimis sancte 
pius. ) 

Prautus, Rudens, 1. 1234. (c. 200 B.C.) 
There is no piety but amongst the poor. 

Tuomas RANDOLPH, On the Content He Enjoys 

in the Muses. (c. 1635) 


Let them learn first to show piety at home. 
(μανθανέτωσαν πρῶτον τὸν ἴδιον οἶκον εὐσεβεῖν.) 
New Testament: I Timothy, v, 4. (c. A.D. 62) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Discat primum domum 
suam regere.” 


1 
A man full of piety. (Vir pietate gravis. ) 
VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 151. (19 B.C.) 


PIG 
See also Hog, Sow, Swine 


A pig in the parlor is still a pig. 
A. L. B., Whiskey in Cap and Gown. See Good 
‘Health, April, 1940. The Japanese say, “A 
pig used to dirt turns up its nose at rice boiled 
τ in milk.” 
I'll have one of the wigs to carry into the coun- 
try with me an't please the pigs. 
Tuomas Browne, Letters from the Dead to the 
Living. (1702) Works (1760), ii, 198. 
An’t please the pigs, in which ... pigs is most 
assuredly a corruption of Pyx. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. xxv, p. 115. (1755) 
An ingenious guess, but without authority. 
I know what [1] do, and that is, please the Pix, 
I'll marry Louisa to her cousin George. 
THeEopore Hoox, Sayings and Doings. Ser. ii, 
i, 183. (1825) 
“But please the pigs,’—for that’s her way of 
swearing in a passion. 
Tuomas Hoon, Report from Below. (c. 1840) 
You'll have no end of money, please the pigs. 
J. R. Prancué, Extravaganzas, iv, 33. (1849) 
Pigs. Contraction of pixies, in the common saying, 
“Plaze God and the pigs.” 
ΕΒ, T. Erwortny, West Somerset Word-Book, 
p. 569. (1886) Another guess. 


Theer's more ways 0’ killin’ pigs than chokin’ 
‘em with butter. 
jo BURME, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 590. (1883) 


Had lights where better eyes were blind, 
As pigs are said to see the wind. 

SamueL Butter, Hudibras, iii, ii, 1107, (1678) 
"Tis as natural... as ’tis for a hog to see the 
wind, 

Epwarpd Wann, Writings, ii, 271. (1703) 


PIG 


Ask the pig who sees the wind! 

BYRON, Don Juan. Canto vii, st. 84. (1823) 

Pigs can see the wind. 
“Witttam Hone, Year-Book, 29 Feb., 1831. 
Quoted as a common Saying. 
That pigs can see the wind—in particular the 
east wind—is a notion pretty general in the Mid- 
lands. 

Notes and Queries. Ser. vii, vol. ix, p. 14. (1890) 
Pigs see the wind, i.e. the coming tempest, which 
makes them the most restless of animals. 

Vincent LEAN, Collectanea, i, 437. (1902) 


1 
Make a pipe of a pig’s tail. 

CampeEn, Remains (1870), p. 328. (1605) 

Of a pig’s tail you can never make a g6od shaft. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum, 2nd ed. (1651) 
You can’t make a horn of a pig’s tail. 

Joun Ray, Enghsh Proverbs, Ὁ. 104. (1670) 
You cannot make a Hunting-Horn of a Fox’s- 
Tail. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5877.(1732) 
Tom, vain’s your Pains; They all will fail: 

Ne’er was good Arrow made of a Sow’s Tail. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1742. 
There’s sense in choosing your tools, for a pig’s 

tail will never make a good arrow. 

C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 31. (1880) 


A pig playes on the organs. 
Jonn Crarks, Paroemiologia, p. 7. (1639) 
To drive pigs, to snore. 
WILtiaM Carr, The Dialect of Craven. (1838) 
See under SNORING. 


3 
Pigs fly in the air with their tails forward. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemtologia. Ὁ. 147. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1670) 
They say that if pigs fly they always go with 
their tails forward. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, Ὁ. 
32. (1880) 


4 

A pretty Pig makes an ugly old Sow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 363. (1732) 

Feed a Pig, and you'll have a Hog. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1517. 


That is as likely as to see an Hog fly. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4350.(1732) 
It may be that swine may flee, but it’s no an ilka 
day's bird. An emphatic expression of incredulity. 
Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 179. (1862) 
There is a proverb which says, A pig may fly, but 
it isn’t a likely bird. 
Avucustus De Morcan, A Budget of Paradoxes, 
p. 275. (1872) 


Euery Pigge doth know his owne Pappe. 
BARNABE Gooce, tr., Foure Bookes of Hus- 
bandry. Pt. iii. (1577) 
Pigs dunno w’at a pen’s fer. 
Jox: CHanpLer Harris, Uncle Remus: Plan- 
tation Proverbs. (1880) 


Pigs may whistle, but they hae an ill mouth 
or it. 
Hewperson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 135.(1832) 
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᾿ soo may whussle, but its mouth is no made 
or ἴ. 


Ε ΤΑΜΕῈΕΒ5 GRANT, Romance of War. Ch. 12. (1846) 


And, peradventure, there, he and she 

Will make me cuckold, even to anger me; 

And then had I a pig in the worse panyer. 
Joun Heyvwoon, lohan the Husbande, Tyb His 

Wyf, and Jhkan the Preest, xx, Ὁ. 89. (1533) 

Who that hath either of these pygs in vre, 

He hathe a pyg of the woorse panier sure. 

‘ Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 


What, bid me welcome pyg. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Knew him well, the selfish old pig. 
Grant ALLEN, Babylon. Ch. 15. (1885) 
He is usually called a sulky pig. 
H.S. Constasie, Horses, Sport and War, Ὁ. 46. 
(1891) 


Though ye loue not to bye the pyg in the poke, 
Snatch ye at the poke, that the pyg is in, 


Not for the poke, but the pyg good chepe 
to wyn. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 

Provide against Mihelmas, bargaine to make, 
for ferme to give over, to keepe or to take: 
In dooing of either, let wit beare a stroke, 

for bueing or selling of a pig in a poke. 

THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: September's Husbandrie. 
(1573) 

You do not buy a cat in a poke. (Vous n’achetez 
pas un chat en poche.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1580) Mon- 
taigne is quoting the French proverb equiva- 
Ient to the English “pig in a poke,” which is 
the way Florio renders it. In bk. iii, ch. 5, 
Montaigne says that women, when they 
marry, “achetent chat en sac.”’ All European 
languages use ‘‘cat” instead of “pig” in this 
proverb. The Germans say, “Man kauft die 
Katze nicht in Sack”; the Italians, “Com- 
prare gatta in sacco.” 

He is a foole, they say, that will buy ye pig in 
the poke. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, ii, 121. (1583) 

To buy a Pig in a poake (say we); to bargain 
vnaduisedly or hand ouer head. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Sac. (1611) 
You may perhaps buy a pigge in a poke. 

Francis LENtToN, Characterismi,sig.B11.(1631) 
I thought it would be proper to see how I liked 
you, as not caring to buy a pig in a poke. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tender Husband. Act 
lil, sc. 2. (1705) 

It is folly to accept a cat in a sack. (Folie est 
d’accepter chat en sac.) 

Le Roux ΡῈ Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol. i, 
p. 157. (1859) Or, “C’est mal achat de chat 
en sac.” The French also say, ‘Acheter le 
chat pour le livre” (To buy a cat fora hare). 
The Italians say, “Vender gatta in sacco” (To 
sell a cat in a sack). 

To buy a cat in a bag. (Ko k‘ou tai mai mao.) 

Wiitiam Scarsoroucs, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
650. (1875) 
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I can’t buy a pig in a poke. . . . Let me know 
what you’ve got to sell, and then maybe I'll make 
a bid for it. 

Murray, John Vale’s Guardian. Ch. 25. (1890) 
Athelwold .. . with a friend’s privilege told him 
not to be so simple as to buy a pig in a poke. 

W. H. Hupson, Dead Man’s Plack. Ch.2.(1920) 
Catch you buying a pig in a poke! 

A. Fietpinc, The Case of the Missing Diary, 

p. 163. (1936) 
I like to see the pig I’m buying. 

R. A. J. WALLING, The Spider and the Fly, Ὁ. 
18. (1940) 

ey expect me to buy a pig in a poke, do 
you 

Patricia WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 
267. (1942) 

I don’t see why you should buy a pig in a poke. 

Peter CHENEY, Dark Duet, p. 170. (1943) 

To buy a pig in a poke. To buy without seeing 
what one is buying: semi-proverbial. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Buy. 
(1941) The proverb is said to have originated 
from the practice in Greece, during Moham- 
medan dominion, of selling pork in the night- 
time with the greatest secrecy, in order to 
avoid giving offence to the authorities. Its 
antiquity is shown by the use of the Middle 
English “poke,” meaning a sack or bag— 
the word from which “pocket” was formed as 
a diminutive—a little poke. 

It is interesting to note the variations in “To buy 
a pig in a poke.” The earliest forms, which were 
already current in the Middle Ages, speak merely 
of “buying in a sack,” i.e. “buying sight unseen,” 
as in, “Swer inme sack koufet, .. . der singet 
dicke klageliet” (Whoever buys in a sack, often 
sings a song of sorrow). Freidank, Ιχχχν, 5. Lu- 
ther still used the medieval form. The cat, which 
is of course a dishonest substitute for the hare, 
early enters the phrase. The pig, which is evidently 
a sucking pig, appears in both English and Ger- 
man forms from the seventeenth century on and 
is apparently the latest development. 

ARCHER TAYLOR, The Proverb, Ὁ. 187. (1931) 

1 

Pigs are a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, 
it seems, not been wanting to man, but man 
to pig. We do not allow time for his educa- 
tion; we kill him at a year old. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON. BoswELL, Life, Sept., 1784. 


2 
Pigs are pigs. 
CHarizes Lama, Letter to S. T. Coleridge, 9 
March, 1822. 
Pigs is Pigs. 
Ετι15 Parker Butyer. Title of a story dealing 
with the fecundity of guinea pigs. (1906) 


3 
The gintleman that pays the rent. 
SAMUEL Lover, Rory O’More. Ch. 23. (1837) 


4 
The pig can hardly be regarded as a classic 
animal. 
Dowatp G. Mitcuert, Rural Studies, Ὁ. 65. 
(1867) 


5 
Pyrrho’s pig. (Le pourceau de Pyrrho.) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) Mon- 

taigne is telling the story of Pyrrho who, dur- 
ing a storm, reproached the other voyagers 
with being frightened, when a pig on board 
showed no alarm at all. (c. B.c. 260) The 
story of Phyrro’s pig is also told by Pivu- 
TARCH, Moralia, sec. 82F. 


6 
I was brought up at Hoggenorton, where 
pigges play on the organs. 

THomas NASHE, Works (Grosart), ii, 273. 
(1593) A reference to the fact that the or- 
ganist of the village church at Hock-Norton 
was named Piggs. 

This fellow was borne at hogs Norton, where 
pigges play on the organ. 

RoBert ARMIN, The Valiant Weishman. Act ii, 
sc. 3. (1615) Howe, Proverbs, p.16.(1659) 

Why should not other pigs on organs play, 
As well as they? 
SAMUEL WESLEY, Maggots, p. 22. (1685) 


7 

“We don’t kill a pig every day,” that is, we 
have not every day a merry-making. 

᾿ Peacock, Lincs. Glossary, p. 403. (1877) 


This is not a thing which, as the proverb 
says, “any pig would know.” (οὐκ ἂν πάσα vs 
γνοίη.) 

ἃ Prato, Laches. Sec. 196D. (ς. 375 B.C.) 


He turned the pigs into the grass. (Tournoit 
les truies au foin.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk.i. (1534) A proverbial 
expression, meaning to create a diversion, to 
change the subject. 


The pigs would grunt now, if they knew what 
the old one suffers. (Gy ia mundu nu grisir, 
ef eir visse, hvat enn gamle yldi.) 

RAGNAR Lopprok, Saga. (c. A.D. 800) When he 
was in the snake-pit. A saying which became 
proverbial in the Scandinavian languages. 
The Swedish form is: ‘The little pigs would 
grunt if they knew what the boar is suffer- 
ing” (Grisarna skulle grymta om de visste 
vad galten lider). 

The young pig grunts like the old sow. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1678) 
What can you expect from a pig but a grunt? 

P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, p. 137 

(1910) See under Hoc. 


11 
The first pig, but the last whelp of the litter, 
is the best. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 39. (1678) 
A brindled pig will make a good brawn to breed 


on. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 67. (1678) “A 
red-headed man will make a good stallion.” 


12 
He is teaching a pig to play on the flute. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 
Pigs will never play well on the flute, teach them 
as long as you like. 
Spurczon, John Ploughman. Ch. 11. (1869) 


PIG 


1 
Pigs love that lie together. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 124. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3875. (1732) Two 
others are, “Pigs grunt about everything and 
nothing,” and “Pigs grow fat where lambs 
would starve.” 

You know the old saying, Sir Solomon, Lying to- 
gether makes pigs love. 

Corey Craser, The Double Gallant. Act v, sc. 
2. (1707) 


2 
Have you pigs in your belly? 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


3 
He’s like the Irishman’s pig—he’ll neither lead 
nor drive. 
F. E. Taytor, Lancs Sayings, Ὁ. 5. (1901) 
I couldn’t convince him. He’s that pigheaded. 
LAWRENCE TREAT, O as in Omen, Ὁ. 168. (1943) 
4 


Never ring a pig that has to root for a living. 
H. W. Tuomeson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ 
488. (1940) 


5 

The worst hog lights on the best pear. 
ΤΟΆΒΙΑΝΟ, Prasza Universale, Ὁ. 212. (1666) 

The worst pig often gets the best pear. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.519.(1855) 


6 
I have brought my pigs to a fine market. 
Sir THomas Urounart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iii, 
ch. 45. (1693) 
Strap . . observed that we had brought our 
pigs toa fine market. 
Smo.iett, Roderick Random. Ch. 15. (1748) 
You’ve carried your pigs to a fine market. 
ArtHur Murpuy, The U pholsterer. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1757) 
Roger may carry his pigs to another market. 
SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 10 May, 1771. 
Let. ii. See also under Hoc. 


7 
You'd have sworn he had got the wrong pig 
by the ear. 
Unknown, The British Apollo, ii, 440. (1709) 
See under Sow. 


8 
When me profereth the pigge, open the poghe. 
Unxnown, Douce MSS., 52. (c. 1400) Cited 
in FARMER, Heywood’s Proverbs, p. 422. In- 
stances of the use of this saying, which means 
to seize one’s opportunities, are very com- 
mon, and only a few will be noted. 
It is sayd comenly whan the pygge is profered: 
open the poughen. 
Wuitinton, Vulgaria [E.E.T.S.), p. 107.(1520) 
When ye proffer the pigge open the poke. 
Hitts, Common-Place Book, p. 140. (c. 1530) 
Whan the pygge is proferd it is good to apen the 
pok 


e. 

PaLscrRAvE, La Langue ian 594, (1530) 
When pig is proferd, ope the poke 

FULWELL, Ars Adulandi, sig. οι. (ς. 1580) 
Quod datur accipe [what is given accept], when 
the pig is offered, hold ope the poke. 

Joun Wituats, Dictionary, Ὁ. $79. (1616) 
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To profferd Pig each man doth hold ope his Poke. 
Sm T. Torocxmorron, Life of Sir N. Throck- 
morton. Ch. 91. (a. 1620) 
When the pig is proffered, hold ope the poke. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5601. (1732) Haz- 
Litt, English Proverbs, p. 462. (1869) etc., 
etc. The Spanish form is, “Quando te dieren 
la vaquilla, Acude con la soquilla’” (When 
they give you a heifer, make haste with the 
halter). Never refuse a good offer. 


9 
Childe is pigge, and fader is the flicche. Porcel- 
lus nati fit perna patris veterati. 

Unknown, Douce MS., 52. (c. 1350) Forster, 


ed. 
Child’s pig, but father’s bacon. Parents usually 
tell their children, This pig or this lamb is thine, 
but when they come to be grown up and sold, 
parents themselves take the money for them. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 111. (1678) 
Child’s Pig, but Father’s Hog. 
ἢ noMAs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1101.(1732) 
That is euyn a pyg of our own sow. 
Unknown, Gentleness and Nobility, sig. Al. (c. 
1535) 
God haue mercy, horse, a pyg of mine owne sow 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
I thought it not mete . . . to make men thinke 
I had geuen them a pigge of another mannes 
sowe. 
ee Aa tr., De Vera Obedientia, sig. ΟἹ. (c. 
1553 
Syr ye gyue me a pyg of myne owne sowe. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs, ἢ. 155. (1562) 
The last, because it is knowen too be a Pig οἱ 
myne owne Sowe, I will speake the lesse of it. 
Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 40. (1579) 
To giue one a pig of his owne sow; to afford him 
help out of his owne meanes. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Chemise.(161) ) 
"Tis a pig of your own sow, your own self sold it 
Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis,1110.( 1681) 
If vou come to my house I will treat you 
With a pig of your own sow. 
Henry FIeEtpmnc, The Grub-Street Opera. Act 
jii, sc. 1. (1731) 
“Who more charitable than the Monks?” “Go 
to! They do but give the laity back a pig of their 
own sow.” 
CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth 
Ch. 98. (1860) 


11 

She followed him ἃ heeles like a tantine pigge 
UNKNOWN,The Passionate Morrice,p.7§.(1593) 

Whereupon was raised a prouerbe, such a one will 

follow such a one, and whine as it were an An- 

thonie pig. 

Joun Stow, A Survey of London, Ὁ. 185.(1598) 
Pigs were under the protection of St. An- 
thony, the patron of swineherds, and were 
allowed to roam the streets, following any 
one who fed them. 

I have followed you up and down like a Tantalus 


ig. : 
CuapMan, Gentleman Usher. Act iv, sc.1.(1606) 


PIGEON 


Lead on, little Tony—I’ll follow thee, my An- 
thony, my Tantony, sirrah, thou shalt be my 
Tantony, and I'll be thy pig. 

ConcrREVE, Way of the World.Act iv,sc.9.(1700) 
She made me follow her last week through all the 
shops like a Tantiny pig. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Dangling after me everywhere, like a tantony pig. 

Isaac BICKERSTAFFE, Love in a Village. Act i, 

sc. 5. (1763) 
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PIGEON 


1 
Sure hee’s a pigeon, for he has no gall. 
Taomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1604) See also under GALL. 


Pigeons are taken, when Crows fly at pleasure. 
: THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3873.(1732) 


As wily a pigeon as the cunning Goldsmith, 
that accused his neighbour, and condemned 
himself. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Pierces Supererogatton. 

(1593) Works (Grosart), ii, 245. 
Nor is Sancho behind him for a Pigeon; both 
deluded commit equal errors. 

Epmunp Gayton, Don Quixot, Ὁ. 187. (1654) 
He was a famous pigeon for the play-men; they 
lived upon him. 

THACKERAY, The Four Georges: George IV. 

(1862) A simpleton, a dupe, any one that lets 
himself be plucked like a pigeon. 


The pigeon is neuer woe, till abenting she goc. 
THomas RaveNscrort, Deuteromelia. sig. F3. 
(1609) Melismata in Lean, Collectanea, i, 
432. (1611) 
The pigeon never knoweth wo 
But when she doth a benting go. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1670) 
At this time of year .. . the pigeons have had 
hardly any other field-meat besides, except the 
seed of bent-grass; which occasioned the old 
verse, The pigeon never knows more woe, Than 
when he does a-benting go. 

Ε1115, Modern Husbandman, iii, 134. (1750) 
When the pigeons gu a benting, then the farmers 
lie Jamenting. 

: Forsy, Vocabulary of East Anglia, p.417.(1830) 


Here’s a pigeon so finely roasted, it cries, 
Come eat me. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Pigeons in the grass alas. 
GERTRUDE STEIN, Four Saints in Three Acts. 
(1934) 


PIKE 


6 

At the least, hee wolde graunte him dispence 
and saffe conduit to passe thorow the pikes of 
his infortunat dangers. 

Sir Grorrry Fenton, tr., Bandello, i, 239, 
(1567) To pass the pikes: to get out of 
danger. From the French, Passer par les 
piques. 


PILL 


Hauing already past the pikes in a dangerous 
conflict, without wound of honour. 
STEFANO GUAzZO, Civile Conversation: Preface. 
(1581) Pettie, tr. 
Y’ave past the pikes, i faith. 
Georce CHAPMAN, May-Day. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1611) 
I bring you a masque . . . Which say the King 
likes, I ha passed the pikes. 
Ben Jonson, Masque of Christmas. (1616) 
To passe the pikes of Danger’s deadly smart. 
᾿ NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, i, e 6. (1626) 


I must run upon the pikes, in danger of my 
life. 

ΤΟῊΝ PuHitprot, Examinations and Writings, Ὁ. 
16. (a. 1555) To run upon the pikes: to ex- 
pose oneself to danger, to rush to destruction. 

A couragious harted man, of his own accorde, to 
pushe vpon the pykes of death. 

ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, p. 
390. (1576) 


PIKER 
8 


A Piker is one who gets into the Game on 
Small Capital and Lets On to be holding back 
a huge Reserve. 

GeorcGE ΑΡΕ, Forty Modern Fables, p. 81.(1901) 
I’m not a piker, you know. .. . I don’t play for 
pennies. 

G. B. McCutTcHeon, Green Fancy,p.304.(1917) 
The thing that distinguishes our American com- 
monwealth from the pikers and tin-horns . . . is 
our Punch. 

SINCLAIR Lewis, Main Street, Ὁ. 414. (1920) 


PILGRIM 


9 
As far goeth the pilgrim as the post. 
cou Bacon, Promus. No. 508. (c. 1594) 


Pilgrim. A traveler that is taken seriously. 
rence Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1911) 


Pilgrimes are we alle. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Passus 
xili, 1. 139. (1362) 
Pilgrimes were they alle. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 26. 
(c. 1386) 


God knows who is a good pilgrim. (Dieu 
scait qui est bon pelerin. ) 
Le Roux ve Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 17 
Quoting a proverb of c. 1475. 
God knows who are the best pilgrims. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 98. (1678) 


PILL 


13 
If the apothecaries pilles had a good taste. 
they would neuer gilde them ouer. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 57. (1633) 
Apothecaries would not give pills in sugar unless 
they were bitter. 

JouHn CiarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 108. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1670) 


PILL 


My lord Jupiter knows how to gild the pill. (Le 
seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la pilule.) 

MOo.LikérE, Am phitryon. Act iii, sc. 10. (1668) 
If the Pills were pleasant, they would not want 
gilding. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2711.(1732) 


4 
Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 
And death in ambush lay in every pill. 

GartH, The Dispensary. Canto iv, 1. 62. (1699) 
The cannon-shot and doctor’s pill 
With equal aim are sure to kill. 

UNKNOWN, British Magazine, iv, 436. (1763) 


2 
In steede of a pyll to purge his hotte bloud, 
he gaue him a choake-peare to stoppe his 
breath. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 321. (1580) 


3 
The good lady . . 
without chewing. 
WittrAM Painter, The Palace of Pleasure, iii, 
52. (1567) To give one a pill to swallow: to 
tell one something unpleasant. The Germans 
say, ‘“‘Pillen muss man schlingen, nicht kauen” 
(Pills are to be swallowed, not chewed) ; the 
French, “I] faut avaler les pilules, sans les 
macher” (One must swallow the pills, with- 
out chewing). 


. swallowed down that pille 


4 
This is a pill of harde digestion, this is a pill 
which if it bee a little chewed, it will be so 
bitter that you will never bee able to abide it. 
GeEorGE Petti£, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 125. (1576) 
When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
il, 4, 149. (1594) 
Bitter pills may have blessed effects. 
James ΚΕΙ͂, Scottish Proverbs, p. 69. (1721) 
Present afflictions may tend to future good. 
Bitter Pills may have wholesome Effects. 
THoMasS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 985. (1732) 
It was a bitter pill for the King to swallow. 
WALPOLE, Last Journals, ii, 338. (1779) 
It was a sore pill for him at his time of life. 
Peacock, Munley Glossary, p. 405. (1889) 


5 
Yet cannot they abide to swallowe downe the 
holsome pille of the veritie beeyng bittur in 
their mouthes. 
Nicoras Upat_, tr., Erasmus’ Paraphase of 
Luke, iv, 37. (1548) 


6 
With a Grecian bend and a heavy frill— 
I tell you I’m a sweet little pill. 

Unknown, Girl of the Period. (c. 1867) 
He was the worst-looking pill you ever saw. 

A. A. Hayes, New Colorado, p. 64. (1881) 
ane patois of her locality, she was called a 
Ῥ ᾿ 

C. Μ. FLanprav, Harvard E pisodes,p.98.(1897) 
He’s a pill. 

Harry L. Witson, Spenders, p. 341. (1902) 
Mark was a Pill. His little Dame had Class. 

Don Marouis, Tristram and Isolt. (1921) 
PILLAR TO POST, see under Post. 
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PILLOW 


7 

Woe to the women that sew pillows to all 
armholes. (Vae quae consuunt pulvillos sub 
omni subito manus.) 

Old Testament: Ezekiel, xiii, 18. (c. 600 B.C.) 

To give a sense of false security. 
Tis no time to sew pillars under mens elbows. 

Tuomas NEAL, in History of the Puritans, i, 

258. (1572) 
When I come to reprove sinne, I shall sowe no 
pillowes. 

Joun Kino, Sermons: Mark, xxiv, 45. (1620) 
You cannot sew pillows under folks’ elbows; .. . 
you cannot tickle a trout to take him. 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, Love in a Wood. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1672) 


You counsel me to take counsel of mi pillow. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, p. 21. (1573) 
Take a little more counsell of their pillowe. 

STEPHEN Gosson, Schoole of Abuse,p.40.(1579) 
Ask counsel of your pillow. 

ROBERT GREENE, Vision. (1592) 

Night gives advice; we say, take counsell of your 
pillow. 

RANDLE CotcrRAVE, Dictionary: Conseil. (1611) 
A mans pillow is his best counsellor. 

Oversury, Newes from the Bed. (1613) 
Others feared . . . that, if they suffered them to 
consult with their pillows, their pillows would 
advise them to make much of their heads. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 

16. (1642) 
Take counsel of your pillow, and to-morrow re- 
solve me. 

Cotton, Walton’s Angler. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1676) 
“I will consult my pillow upon it,” he said. 

HENRY FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. ix, ch. 5. (1751) 


PILOT 


9 

I was like a ship without a pilot, that could 
only run before the wind. 

fe Robinson Crusoe. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1719) 


The Pilote feareth more the low water, then 
the high. (I] Piloto teme piu I’aqua bassa, che 
l’alta.) 

«von Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 96. (1578) 


Drop the pilot. To dismiss, get rid of. the 
statesman that has piloted the ship of state. 
From a famous cartoon by J. Tenniel in 
Punch, March 20, 1890; Kaiser Wilhelm's 
dismissal of Bismarck (in pilot's uniform). 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Drop.(1941) 


12 
You learn to know a pilot in a storm. (Guber- 
natorem in tempestate intellegas.) 


aoe De Providentia. Ch. 4,sec.5.(c. a. D.45) 


In a calm sea, as the saying goes. anyone is a 
pilot. (Tranquillo, ut aiunt, quilibet guberna- 
tor est.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxv, sec. 34. fc. 
A.D. 64) 
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PIN 


A pilot’s part in calms cannot be spy’d, 
In dangerous times true worth is only try’d. 
Sir WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Doomesday: Fifth 
Hour. (1614) 
In a calm sea every passenger is a pilot. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 313. (1639) 
In a calm sea every man is a pilot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1670) 

In a calm Sea every one can steer. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2808.(1732) 
Anyone can be a pilot when the wind is fair. 
(Ognun sa navigar quando é buon vento.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 199. (1856) Italian proverb. The Germans 
say, “Wenn das Schiff gut geht, will Jeder 
Schiffherr sein”; the Dutch, “The best pilots 
are ashore.” 


1 
What Ship can bee longe safe from wracke, 
where euery man will take vpon him to bee a 
Pylate? 
Wiutram Starrorp, Examination of Com- 
plaints, i, 26. (1581) 


2 
The paleness of the Pilot, is the true sign of 
a storm. 

ΤΌΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, p. 169. (1666) 


PIN 


3 
A pin a Day, says our frugal proverb, is a 
Groat a Year. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 295. (1712) Swrrt, 
Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) Hare, 
Guesses at Truth, i, 238. (1827) See also 
under THRIFT. 

4 "Twill employ 

Seven men, they say, to make a perfect 
pin: ... 

Seven men to a pin,—and not a man too much! 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, Aurora Leigh. 
Bk. viii, 1. 734. (1856) 


5 

Your herte hangeth on a joly pin. 
Cnaucer, Marchantes Tale, |. 272. (c. 1388) 

I wyll mo more row a-geyn the fflode, 

I wyll sett my soule on a mery pynne. 
Unknown, Digby Mysteries, v, 492. (c. 1485) 
Canne Avarice harte bee sett on a merie pynne? 
Unknown, Respublica. Act ii, sc. 3. (1553) 

Faith I was never on a merrier pinn. 

Ropert Davenport, A New Tricke to Cheat 
the Divell. Act i, sc. 2. (1639) 

To be in a merry pin. Probably this might come 
from drinking at pins. The Dutch and English 
were wont to drink out of a cup marked with 
certain pins. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1670) 
The drinking vessels were marked with pegs, 
and each member of the company was sup- 
posed to drink from the level of one peg 
down to that of the next. Hence, a peg of 
liquor. 

The cups going round apace, and all upon the 
merry pin. 

ert εν Henny, Commentary: Daniel, v, 4. 

1710) 


᾿ Right glad to find his friend in merry pin. 


Cowper, John Gilpin’s Ride, 1. 178. (1782) 
When a person is much elated, we say he is in a 
merry pin, which no doubt originally meant he 
had reached that mark [in a pegged tankard]} 
which had deprived him of his usual sedateness. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, ii, 13-17. (1818) 


6 
You might have heard a pin drop in the 
house while that was going on. 

Susan Ferrier, The Inkeritance. Bk. ii, ch. 14. 
(1824) 

You might have heard a pin fall. 

T. C. HaLrpurTON (SAM SLICK), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 1. (1843) 

You could ’a’ heard a pin fall. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 25. 
(1884) The French say, “On aurait entendu 
voler une mouche” (One could have heard a 
fly take wing), or “On entendrait une souris 
trotter” (a mouse run). 

A silence that a dropped pin would have splintered 
like glass. 

McKnicut MALMeEr, Never Say Die,p.9.(1943) 


7 
He that takes not up a pin, slights his wife. 

Georce HErBerRT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 363 
(1640) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 

He that will not stoop for a pin will never be 
worth a pound. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 2 Jan., 1668. Quoted as 
having been said to Charles II by Sir William 
Coventry, as “δὴ old English proverb.” 

He that will not stoop for a pin shall never be 
worth a point. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 124. (1678) 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you’ll have good luck; 
See a pin and let it Jay, 

Bad luck you'll have all the day. 

H. O. Harriwe tr, Nursery Rhymes. Ch. 4, No 
85. (1843) The bad grammar of the third 
line led to various revisions, of which the 
best is 

See a pin and let it lie, 
You'll want a pin before you die. 
The French say, 
Qui voit une épingle et ne le prend, 
Vient un temps qu'il s’en repent. 
(He who sees a pin and doesn’t pick it up 
Will come to a time when he'll repent of it.) 
Pick up pins, pick up sorrow. 
Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p, 279. (1883) 


8 
1 left him upon the tenter-hooks of impatient 
uncertainty. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 45. (1748) 
The heart . . . flutters upon the tenter-hooks of 
expectation. 

Agtuurn Murpuy, The Old Maid. (1761) 
I... fidgeted on the board like a hen on a hot 
griddle. 

Ὁ. M. Mom, Mansie Wauch. Ch. 8. (1824) 
[He] was hopping about the room “like a parched 
pea on a griddle.” 

J. a Hutcueson, Crown and Anchor. Ch. 4. 

1896) 


PIN-PRICK 


He was plainly on pins and needles. 
R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ac. 29. (1897) 
1 was on pins and needles till you came home. 
P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, Ὁ. 141. 
(1910) 
I don’t want to be kept on pins and needles 
longer than I can help. 
Connincton, No Past Is Dead, p. 150. (1942) 


Here’s a pin for that lie. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
The chylde yt begineth to pike at a pynne or 
a poynte wyl after pyke a penny or a pounde. 
RICHARD WHITFORD, Werke for Householders, 
sig. D7. (1537) 
He that begins to steal a pin will be hanged for 
a pound one day. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 84. (1639) 
He that will steal a pin will steal a better thing. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 145. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6087. (1732) 


PIN-PRICK 
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It is never the pin pricks which decide the 
fortune of states. (Ce ne sont jamais les coups 
d'épingle qui décident de la fortune des Etats. ) 

CHARLES GRAVIER DE VERGENNES, Letter to 
D’Angiviller, 11 Aug., 1777. 

For the maintenance of peace, nations should 
avoid the pin-pricks which forerun cannon-shots. 
(Coups d’épingle que precedent des coups de 
canon.) 

NAPOLEON, to Czar Alexander, Interview, Tilsit, 
22 June, 1807. ‘‘A policy of pin-pricks” seems 
to have been in fairly common use as early 
as the middle of the 18th century, but no- 
body knows who originated it. It has some- 
times been ascribed to Louis Marie Delahaye, 
but it was current long before his day. Its 
best known use was in 1898, when the con- 
flicting colonial interests of France and Eng- 
land were causing a great deal of friction 
between the two countries. On 8 Nov., 1898, 
Le Matin deprecated a ‘politique des niches 
{tricks] a l’Angleterre,” and ‘de continuelles 
piqdres d’épingle,” and 16 Nov., the London 
Times, referring to this article, used the 
words “a policy of pin-pricks.” Le Temps of 
19 Nov. had an article denying that France 
was pursuing a “politique de coups d’épin- 
gle,” and The Times quoted this the same 
day as a “policy of pin-pricks,” which at 
once became a political phrase. See O.E.D.: 
Pinprick. 


PINCH 


4 
ey at a pynche [he] shal renne vpon 
em. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., The Book of Faytes of 
Armes and of Chyualrye, i, xviii, 53. (1489) 
Do nowe helpe me at a pynche. 
JEHAN PALscrRAVE, Acolastus, sig, Aa3. (1540) 
Helpe at a pinche, or els neuer. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, Dialogue, p. 10. (1564) 
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Helpe, Frier, at a pinch. 
ROBERT GREEN, Frier Bacon. Sc. 5. (1594) 
It yet might serve him, in a pinch. 
Stevenson, Black Arrow. Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1888) 


5 
The pinch of death. 
RicHARD Epwarps, Damon and Pithias. (1567) 
Necessity’s sharp pinch. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 214. (1605) 
The pinch of hunger. 
BoswortH SMITH, Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians, Ὁ. 279. (1878) 
The pinch of poverty. 
Aucustus JEssopP, Studies by a Recluse: Pre}- 
ace. (1892) 


6 
That Apprehension appeared Groundless when 
it came to the pinch. 

HENrY NEVILLE, Plato Redivivus, 264. (1681) 
Each of them could at a pinch stand in the shoes 
of the other. 

Ξ EMERSON, English Traits: Ability, p. 56. (1856) 


He will never flinch 
To giue a full quart pot the empty pinch. 
SAMUEL Rowianps,. The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the Head-vaine, vi, 75. (1600) 


8 
Thou art pinch'd fort now. 
; SHAKESPEARE. The Tempest, v, 1, 74. (1611) 


Hang Pinching. 
UNKNOWN. Title of ballad. (c. 1630) 
Hang pinching, let’s be merry. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 276. (1666) 
I’m forced to pinch, for the times are hard. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


PINE 
10 


Who leaves the pine-tree, leaves his friend. 
Unnerves his strength, invites his end. 


R. W. EMeErson, Wood-Notes. Sec. 2. (1841) 
11 


Tell me, however. when the carpenter comes 
next with the axe into the wood, to fell timber, 
whether you had not rather be a bramble than 
a fir tree. 

Rocer L’EstranceE, Fables, ccxxxvii.253.(1692) 


The Pine wishes her self a Shrub, when the Axe 
is at her Root. 


THOMAS FULLER. Gnomologia. No. 4705.(1732) 


12 

Be the wind never so high, the pine-tree sings 
her song. (ἔνθα καὶ ἣν πνεύσῃ πολὺς ὥνεμος, ἁ πίτυς 
ᾷδει.) 


Μοβοηῦϑβ, A Comparison, 1. 8. (c. 150 B.C.) 


13 

Let the pine find only a ledge of vertical 
precipice to cling to, it will nevertheless grow 
straight. 


Joun Ruskin, Modern Painters. Vol. v, pt. vi, 
ch. 9. (1860) 


14 
Something sweet is the whisper of the pine. 
(ἀδύ τι τὸ ψιθύρισμα καὶ ἁ rirvs αἰπόλε.) 


Tueocritus, Idyls. Idyl i, 1. 1. (c. 270 B.C.) 


1798 ΡΙΡΕ 


PIPING 


Elijah Kellogg wrote a series of boys’ books 
(1871) called The Whispering Pine Series. 


A pine cut down, a dead pine, is no more a 
pine than a dead human carcass is a man. 
H. D. THoreEav, Maine Woods. Ch. 2. (1864) 


PIPE 
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The next time you go out to a smoking party, 
young feller, fill your pipe with that ‘ere 
reflection. 

Dicxens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 16. (1836) 

For this you’ve my word, and I never yet broke it. 
So put that in your pipe. my Lord Otto, and 
smoke it. 

R. H. Barnam, Lay of St. Odille. St. 14. (1840) 

Put that in your pipe and smoke it. 

W. R. Norris, Thirlby Hall. Ch. 25. (1884) 
SHaw, Misalliance, Ὁ. 87. (1910) GEORGETTE 
Hever, Envious Casca, p. 57. (1941) J. H. 
PENNELL, Rome Hanks, p. 213. (1944) 

I can push that into my pipe and puff it. 

A. E. W. Mason, The House of the Arrow. Ch. 
16. (1924) 

Put that on your needles and knit it. 

NGAIO Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 222. (1941) 
Repeated in Colour Scheme, p. 267. (1943) 
The French say, “Mettez cela dans votre sac.” 


3 
I had the first honour of smoaking the pipe of 
peace with the little Carpenter. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Lyar. Act i. (1762) 
I would defer smokeing the Peace Pipe until I 
heard that they had called in all their warriors. 
GeEorce Rocers Crark, Campaign in Illinois, 
p. 45. (1779) 
I came to bid the hatchet’s labour cease, 
And smoke with friends the calumet nf peace. 
Jowun Wotcor (PETER PINDAR), Subjects for 
Patnters. (1789) 
They had better smoke the pipe of peace. 
Mary Bripcman, Robert Lynne. Bk. ii, ch. 12. 
(1870) 
The little renegade had already smoked the pipe 
of peace with the savage. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), Atavism of John 
Tom Little Bear, (1903) 


{I} comes upon him in a joint where he’s 
hitting the pipe. 
A. H. Lewis, The Boss, p. 373. (1903) Smoking 
opium. 


He also strayned his olde pype. 
jJoun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 278. (1580) 
A strange orator, straining his pipes. 
Mutcaster, Positions, xxxix, 188. (1581) 
Thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill, and sound. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 4, 32. (1599) 
She had a very sweet pipe. 
Pe cs TrusLen, Modern Times, ti, 185. (1785) 


Than maye the B[ishop] of Rome put up 
his pypes. 

Joun Oxon, tr. Antichrist, Ὁ. 148. (1556) Put 
up one’s pipes: cease from speaking, shut up. 


| 
11 
f 


He could haue found in his hart to haue packt 
vp hys pipes. 
NasHE, Unfortunate Traveller, p. 12. (1594) 
Faith, we may put up our pipes and be gone. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv,5,96.(1595) 
Put up your pipes in your bag, for I’ll away. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 20. (1605) 
Poke [pocket] up your pypes. 
ALLAN Ramsay, Eagle and Robin. (a. 1758) 


PIPER 
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The piper wants meikle what wants the nether 
chaft [lower jaw]. 

Davin FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
310, with the comment, “Spoken when a 
thing is wanting that is absolutely necessary.” 
A similar proverb is, “He can ill pipe that 
has lost his upper lip.” 


8 
Give the Piper a Penny to play. and Two- 
pence to leave off. 

THoMas FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No 1660.(1732) 
9 


Alwayes those that dance must pay the 
musicke. 
Joun Tay tor, Jaylor’s Feast, Ὁ. 98. (1638) 
I am not at all in the humor to pay the fiddlers 
for others to dance. (Je ne suis point d’humeur 
a payer les violons pour faire danser les autres.) 
Mo .iére, La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas. Sc. 8, }. 
63. (1671) 
After all this dance he has led the Nation, he 
must at last come to pay the piper himself. 
THOMAS FratMAaNn, Heraclitus Ridens. No. 29. 
(1681) To pay the piper: to bear the cost. 
If you dance you must pay the fiddler. 
Unxnowy, in Roxburghe Ballads, v, 67.(1681) 
I warrant you, if he danc’d till Doomsday, he 
thought I was to pay the piper. 
sa RENE Love for Love. Act ii, sc. 5. (1695) 


Τοἠδϑηδεν had paid the piper, and should 

choose the tune. 

Unknown, Daily News (London), 
1895, p. 9/1. 

I am going to pay the piper and call the tune. 

Bernarp Suaw, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1905) 

He who pavs the piper calls the tune. 

UNKNowNn, Spectator, 22 Oct., 1910, p. 643. 

The old adage of ‘He who pays the piper can call 

the tune” has held good. 

Unknown, The Evening Standard (London), 
14 Feb., 1923, p. 5/1. 


PIPING 


What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye? 

Cuartes Dispin, Poor Jack. (1789) To shed 
tears. 

He was very frail and tearful, . . 

culiar mission was to pipe his eye. 

Dicxens, Martin Chuzclewit. Ch. 32. (1844) 

One don’t pipe one’s eye when one comes into a 

ortune, 

Ouwa (Louise pe ta Ramte), The Massa- 
venes. Ch. 32. (1897) 


18 Dec., 


. his own pe- 


PIRATE 
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1 
We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced. (ηὐλήσαμεν ὑμῖν καὶ οὐκ ὠρχήσασθε.) 
New Testament: Luke, vii, 32. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Cantavimus vobis tibiis, et non 
saltastis.” 
No longer pipe, no longer daunce. 
WILt1AM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 328. (1605) 
It shall not be said, master, for me, “No longer 
pipe no longer dance.” 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
7. (1620) 
“He always dances well to whom fortune pipes.” 
“Ves, no longer pipe, no longer dance,” replied 
Francisco. 
Maria Epcewortu, The Parent’s . Assistant: 
Little Merchants, tii, 410. (1796) 
The vulgar saying of “No longer pipe, no longer 
dance,” applies to landlord and tenant, chieftain 
and clan, ...in short, to all the relations of 
mankind. 
᾿ WaALtTerR Scott, Familiar Letters, i, 61. (1806) 


The seculer party may go pipe with an yuy 
[ivy] lefe. 

Joun Wycuir, English Works (E.E.T|S.), p. 
372. (c. 1370) To pipe in an ivy leaf: to con- 
sole oneself for failure by some frivolous 
employment. 

But Troilus, thou mayst now, est or west, 
Pype in an ivy leef, if that thee lest. 
CHaucer (0), Troilus. Bk. v, |. 1432. (c. 1380) 
That oon of yow, al be him looth or leef, 
He moot go pypen in an ivy-leef. 

CuHAvcER, Knightes Tale, 1. 979. (c. 1386) 

The gardiner, he may pipe with an yue leafe, his 
fruite is failed. 

Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love (Skeat), 
iii, vii, 50. (1388) 

Thou mayst go pype in an yve-leffe. 

Joun Lyvcate, The Churl and the Bird, \. 276. 
(c. 1430) 

Giue him an iuie leafe in stead of pipe to play. 

TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, Ὁ. 309. (1587) 


PIRATE 
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Pirates make cheap pennyworths of their pil- 
lage. 

, H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.474.(1855) 


No man is a pirate unless his contemporaries 
agree to call him so. 

S. T. Corertwce, Table-Talk, 17 March, 1832. 
There is a legal maxim, “Pirata est hostis 
humani generis” (A pirate is an enemy to all 
humanity), and various proverbial phrases 
are derived from the practices of pirates, 
such as “To fly false colors,” and “To walk 
the plank.” 


δ 
When the Pirate prays, there is great Danger. 
; ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No. 5603.(1732) 


Pirates, when they chance to cross each other's 
crossbones, the first hail is—How many 
Skulls?” 

Herman ME vite, Moby Dick. Ch. 52. (1851) 


7 
‘Twixt Pirate and Pirate, there’s nothing to be 
had but empty barrels. 

TorriANo, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 54. (1666) 
One Pyrate gets nothing of another but his Cask. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2790.(1732) 


They inwardly resolved that so long as they 
remained in the business their piracies should 
not again be sullied with the crime of stealing. 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 13. (1876) 
It is when pirates count their booty that they 
become mere thieves. 
WILLIAM Bo.LitHo, Twelve Against the Gods: 
Introduction, p. 8. (1929) 


PIT 


9 
He who thinks he is raising a mound may, in 
reality, be digging a pit. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 370 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein. (Qui 
fodit foveam, incidet in eam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi,27.(c. 350 B.C.) 
He made a pit and digged it, and is fallen into 
the ditch which he made. (Lacum aperuit, et 
effodit eum: et incidit in foveam, quam fecit.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, vii, 15. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Quoted by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 52. 

He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it. (Qui fodit 
foveam, incidet in eam.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they 
made: in the net which they hid is their own foot 
taken. (Infixae sunt Gentes in interitu, quem 
fecerunt.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ix, 15. (c. 250 B.C.) 
St. Jerome alludes to this passage when he 
says, ‘Dum nescis, proprio captus es laqueo” 
(While vou do not know, you are caught with 
your own snare). 

He that diggeth a pit will fall into it, and he 
that setteth a snare shall be taken therein. 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
Xxvil, 26. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

I my selfe am fallen into the pit I digged for him. 

GrorcE Petrisz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 224. (1576) 
He fals himselfe that digs another’s pit. 

THOMAS DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 

act 1, sc. 13. (1604) The Germans say, “Wer 
andern eine Grube grabt, fallt selbst hinein”’ 


(He who digs a pit for others falls into it 
himself). 


11 
To him was given the key of the bottomless 
pit. 
New Testament: Revelation, ix, 1. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
See under HELL. 


PITCH 
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Whoso toucheth pitch, his hand is defiled. 
Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiii, 1. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. The A pec- 
rypha rendering is, “He that toucheth pitch 
shall be defiled therewith,” and the Puégate, 


1800 PITCH 


PITCHER 


“Qui tetigerit picem, inquinabitur ab ea.” The 
phrase was expanded into a medieval Latin 
jingle, “Hoc scio pro certo quod si cum 
stercore certo, Vinco seu vincor, semper ego 
maculor” (This I know for certain, that when 
I strive with filth, whether I vanquish or am 
vanquished, I am always stained thereby). 

He who touches pitch shall be defiled from it. 

(Qui enim tangit picem, inquinatur ab ea.) 

St. JEROME (Hieronymus), Commentary on 

Esai., vi, 5. (c. A.D. 385) 

Who so handlyth pycche wellyng hote, 

He shal haue fylthe therof sumdeyl [in some 

degree]. 

RoBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 

1. 6578. (1303) 
He that handlith pich schal be foulid thereof. 

Joun Wyciir, Works (1880), p. 218. (c. 1380) 
Who-so toucheth warm pych, it shent (defiles] 
his fyngres. 

CuHaucer, Personnes Tale, 1. 854. (c. 1386) 
Who touchith pich, bassay men may say, 

It failith nat he shal befouled be. 
Joun LypoateE, tr., The Fall of Princes. Bk. i, 
1. 4696. (c. 1440) 
Hee which toucheth pitch shalbe defiled therwith. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 

44. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
As he which toucheth pitch shalbee defiled ther- 
with, so hee that useth womens company shalbee 
beeguiled therwith. 

Gerorce PettizE, Petite Pallace, p. 242. (1576) 
Hee that toucheth Pitch shal] bee defiled. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
Who touches Pitch mought needes be defilde. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 

May, 1. 74. (1579) 
This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth 
defile. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 455. (1597) 
They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 

3, 60. (1598) 
{He] had handled pitch so long that at last it 
stuck to his fingers. 

Tuomas FuLier, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. x, ch. 4. (1655) 
Touch pitch and be daubed. 

Epwarp FitzGeraLp, Polonius, p. 157. (1852) 
He who measures oil will get his hands greasy. 
(Quien el azeyte mesura, las manos se unta.) 

CaHarves Canter, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 226. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 

You can’t touch pitch and not be mucked. 
STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 10. (1883) 
You can’t touch pitch and keep your hands clean. 

STANLEY WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 31 

(1922) 
Them that touches pitch gets defiled. 

Owen Davis, Icebound. Act iii. (1923) 

You couldn't touch tar without getting it on 
your fingers. 

Grorrrey Hotmes, The Man Who Murdered 

Himself. Ch. 16. (1936) 
If you touch red, you become red; if you touch 
black, you become black. 

H. H. Haat, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 260. (1937) 


He’s the kind to believe you can’t touch pitch 
without being defiled. 

SALLY Woop,M urder of a Novelist ,p.179.(1941) 
You cannot play with tar without getting your 
fingers blackened. 

Rosert G. Dean, On Ice, p. 69. (1942) 


4 
With all the work I have to do I must be at 
concert pitch. 

W.S. Maucuam, Lord Mountdrago. (1939) 


2 
Looks to me as if he’d queered his own pitch. 
Patricia WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, Ὁ. 
207. (1942) 
To queer the pitch. To spoil things. From one 
cheapjack spoiling another’s market ; pitch is here 
a cheapjack’s or costermonger's stand. 
Eric PartrinGce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


PITCHER 
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The pitcher takes up the same quantity of 

water, whether from the well or the ocean. 
BiARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 49. (c. a. D. 100) 


Whether the pitcher hits the stone or the stone 
the pitcher, it’s bad for the pitcher. (Si da el 
cantaro en la piedra, o la piedra en el cantato, 
mal para el cantaro.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
The idea is the same as that of the old French 
fable, “Le pot de fer et le pot de terre.” The 
Hindus say, “Whether the knife fall on th 
melon or the melon on the knife. the melon 
suffers equally.” 

If the stone falls on the pot, woe to the pot; if 
the pot falls upon the stone, woe to the pot; in 
either case, woe to the pot... . The weak al- 
ways suffers. A proverb .. current in Spain. 
borrowed in all probability from the Jews. 

A. COHEN, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, Ὁ. 103 
(1911) 


5 
Auoyd your children: small pitchers haue wide 
cares. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Be not angry with the child. Pitchers have ears. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1/11, ii, 4, 37. (1592) 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 4. 
52. (1594) 

Everything has an ear, and a pitcher has two. 
Joun CrarxeE, Paroemiologia, p. 237. (1639) 
Little pitchers have wide ears. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 382. (1640) 
Insisted on much in my earlier years, 
To wit, Little pitchers have very long ears! 

R. H. Barwam, Ingoldsby Legends: St. Dun- 
stan. (1837) 

Charley verified the adage about little pitchers, 1 
am sure. 

Dicxens, Bleak House. Ch. 37. (1852) 

Little pitchers have big ears. 

MattHew Heap, The Smell of Money, Ὁ. 100. 
(1943) A proverb in many languages. The 
French say, “Petit chaudron, grandes 
oreilles”; the Flemings, “Klyne potten heb- 
ben ooren,” etc., etc. 


PITCHER 
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Zuo [so] longe geth the pot to the wetere thet 
hit comth to-broke hom. 
~DAN MICHEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt (E.E.TS.), 
p. 206. (1340) 
The pot so longe to the watir goth, 
That hoom it cometh at the laste y-broke. 

Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, |. 
4432. (1412) 

A pot may goo so longe to water that at the laste 
it cometh broken hoom. 

WILLIAM CAaAxTON, tr., 
(Arber), p. 67. (1481) 

Lo, the pot so long to the water gothe 
Tyll at the laste in comthe home broken. 

JoHN HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Yet at last so long the pitcher goeth to the 
brooke, that it commeth broken home. 

RoBert GREENE, The Art of Conny-Catching, 

li, 15. (1591) 
The pitcher that goes often to the well leaves 
behind either the handle or the spout. (Cantarillo 
que muchas veces va 4 la fuente o deja el asa 6 
la frente.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 30. (1605) 
The French say, “Tant va le pot ἃ J’eau 
qu'il demeure” (The jug goes so often to the 
water that it stays there), or ‘“‘Tant souvent 
va Je pot a l’eau que l’anse y demeure” (The 
jug goes so often to the water that the handle 
stays there), or “Tant souvent va la cruche 
a l’eau qu’a la fin elle se brise’’ (The pitcher 
goes so often to the water that at length it 
breaks). The Italians have the same form as 
the Spanish, “Vaso che va spesso al fonte, ci 
lascia il manico o la fronte.” The Danes say, 
“The goose goes so often to the kitchen that 
at last she is fastened to the spit.” 

The Pot that goes often to the water, comes home 
crack'd at last. 

James HoweELtl, Familiar Letters,i,i,6.(c. 1645) 
The pitcher doth not go so often to the water, 
but it comes home broken at last. 

JounN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1670) 
The Pitcher, that goes often to the Well, comes 
home broken at last. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4706. (1732) 

Fuller gave the proverb its best form. 
They talk about the pitcher going to the well, 
but if it does not go to the well, how shall we 
get water? 

WaLter Scott, Journal, 1 Oct., 1826. 

The old pitcher went to the well once too often. 

Joun L. Surtivan, when struggling to his feet 
after his defeat by James J. Corbett, 7 Sept., 
1892. 

The pitcher that never goes to the well never 
brings any water; but it may fall off the shelf 
and be broken. 

Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanack, Ὁ. 92. 


(1906) 
All right. I’ll take the old cracked pitcher to the 
well again. 
: Frank Gruser, The Navy Colt, Ὁ. 94. (1941) 


When Tom’s pitcher’s broken I shall have 
the shards. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. (1678) 


Reynart the Foxe 
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PITY 
See also Compassion, Self-Pity 


Pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, 1. 503. (c. 1385) Repeated in The 
Knight’s Tale, 1. 903, in The Merchant’s Tale, 
1. 742, and in The Squire’s Tale, ]. 471. 


4 

Pity’s a poor plaster. 
A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 122 

(1875) 

Pity without relief is like mustard without beef 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 122. 

Pity without relief is like pudding without suct. 
Devonshire Assn. Transactions, xlv, 90. (19123 


Great souls with generous pity melt, 
Which coward tryants never felt. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 


6 
Pity cureth Envy. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3876.(1732) 


7 

This . . . Is either not pity, or peevins pity. 

Which (as th’ old saying saith) marreth the 
city. 

Joun HeEywoop, The Spider and the Flee 
(Farmer), p. 307. (1556) 

Peevish pitty, marres a City. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remaims (1870), p. 330 
(1605) CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 181. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1670) 

A foolish pitty quickly ouerthrowes 
In warre an army, and in peace a state. 

GEorGE WITHER, Abuses Stript and Whipt. Bk 

i, sat. 13. (1613) 
Foolish Pity Ruins a City. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6216.(1732) 


8 

He kin’ οὐ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle οὐ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 
J. R. Lower, The Courtin’. (1848) 


9 
That you may gain your desire be pitiable. 
(Ut voto potiare tuo, miserabilis esto.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, L 737. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Anoon her herte hath pitee of his wo, 
And, with that pitee, love com in also. 
CHavucer, The Legend of Good Women: Dido, 
1, 155. (ς. 1385) 
Pity and commiseration are mixed with some 
regard for the thing which one pities. (La plaincte 
et la commiseration sont meslees ἃ quelque esti- 
mation de la chose qu’on plaind.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1580) 
I pity you.—That’s a degree to love. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 134. (1599) 
Pity is sworn servant unto love. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, The Queen’s Arcadia. Act ili. 
sc. 1. (1605) 
Of all the paths that lead to a woman's love 
Pity’s the straightest. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcuer, The Knight ὁ) 
Malta. Act i, se. 1, 1. 73. (c. 1613) 


PITY 
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Quoth she, Y’ have almost made me in love 
With that which did my pity move. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras, ii, i, 267. (1663) 
Can you pretend to love 
And have no pity? Love and that are twins. 
Drypben, Don Sebastian. Act iii, sc. 1. (1690) 
Pity melts the mind to love. 
Drypben, Alexander’s Feast. St. 5. (1697) 
Do pity me; Pity’s akin to love. 
SOUTHERNE, Oroonoko. Act ii, sc. 1. (1696) 
Pity is but one remove from love. 
SAMUEL RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, 
i, 34. (1753) 
A woman’s pity often opens the door to love. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 228. (1887) 
They say that Pity is akin to Love, though only 
a Poor Relation. 
F. Locxer-Lampson, My Confidences, p. 95. 
(1896) 
In women pity begets love, in men love begets 
pity. 
Caurton Coitiins, Aphorisms. (c. 1905) 
She felt that sentiment which is akin to love. 
O. Henry, October and June. (1911) 
Pity is achin’ to love. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) 
Pity is the wonderful and beautiful sister of love. 
P. C. Wren, Uniform of Glory, p. 251. (1941) 


1 
Pitty is the only patheway to prayse. 
; GerorcE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 175. (1576) 


She is more to be pitied than censured. 
(Miserandum potius quam damnandam. ) 
PHaeprvus, Fables. Bk. iii, fable 10, 1. 46. (c. 


25 B.C.) 
The poor girl . ..is more to be pitied than 
blamed. 


F. E. Smeptey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 24. (1850) 
More to be pitied than censured. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous With the Past, 


p. 211. (1940) Quoting the refrain of a 
popular song. 


I'm determined to pity nobody, since nobody 
pities me. (Neminis | miserere certum est, quia 
mei miseret neminem. ) 

Prautus, Captivi, |. 765. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Pity others so that others won’t pity you. (Te 
aliorum miserescat, ne tis alios misereat.) 
᾿ Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 343. (c. 194 B.C.) 


The man who pities his stricken fellow-man 

remembers his own lot. (Homo qui in homine 

calamitoso est misericors meminit sui.) 
Pustizius Syrus, Sententiae.No.243.(c.43 B.C.) 

He that pities another, remembers himself. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 783 

(1640) RicHarpson, Clarissa, iv, 121. (1748) 

He that pitieth another remembereth himself. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1678) 

δ 


Pity raises good defences. (Bona comparat 
praesidia misericordia.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No.90.(c.43 B.C.) 


PLACE 


Vain is the appeal to him who cannot pity. 
(Frustra rogatur qui misercri non potest.) 
PusBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 200. 
When pity sces misery, there comes the comrade- 
ship of tears. (Contubernia sunt lacrimarum ubi 
misericors miserum adspicit.) 
PusLittus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 143. 
To know how to pity is to live without danger. 
(Misereri scire sine periclo est viverc.) 
PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 370. 
Pity gets a bad name nowhere. (Nullo in loco 
male audit misericordia.) 
PuBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 462. 
How wretched he to whom pity is repugnant! 
(Quam miser est cui est ingrata misericordia.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 570. 


6 
Sometimes the truest form of pity is to kill. 
(Interim optimum misericordiae genus est oc- 
cidere. ) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 4. (c. 4. Ὁ. 55) 


Twas pitiful, ‘twas wondrous pitiful. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 160. (1605) 

But yet the pity of it, Iago! O Iago, the pity of 

it, Iago! 

Σ SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 206. 


No beast so fierce but knows some touch ot 


pity. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard [1], i, 2, 71. (1592) 
9 


Pity! the scavenger of misery. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Ac! 
iii. (1905) 


PLACE 
See also Office 
10 


It is not places that make men to be held in 
honor, but men the places. (οὐχ οἱ τόποι τοὺς 
ἄνδρας ἐντίμους, ἀλλ᾽ ol ἄνδρες τοὺς τόποι"ς ἐπι- 
δεικνύουσιν.) 


AGESILAUS THE GREAT, when, as a boy, at a 
celebration of the festival of the naked boys, 
the director of the dance assigned him to an 
inconspicuous place. (c. 459 B.c.) See Piv- 
TARCH, Moralia: Sayings of Spartans. Sec 
208E. 

It is not the place that honors the man, but the 
man that adds lustre to the place. 

Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 21b. (c. 450) 
When (as I remember) Agesilaus sonne was set 
at the lower end of the table, and one cast it in 
his teeth as a shame, he answered: this is the 
vpper end where I sit, for it is not the place that 
maketh the person, but the person that maketh 
the place honorable. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber). 

p. 255. (1580) 
Let me sit wherever I will, that will still be the 
upper end. (Adonde quiera que yo me siente sera 
vuestra cabecera.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 31. (1615) 
That is the upper End, where the chief Person 
sits. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4362.(1732) 
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'Tis the Place that shews the Man. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5122.(1732) 
Where Macgregor sits, there is the head of the 
table. 

Ros Roy MAccrecor, Saying, attributed to him 
by the Scots. (c. 1720) It has been quoted 
as from Scott, Rob Roy, but the compiler 
has been unable to find it there. 

Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the head of the 
table. 

R. W. Emerson, The American Scholar. (1836) 
Like the Macdonald—where Lord Innes sat was 
the head of the table. 

J. W. BELLAH, Bones of Napoleon, p. 69.(1940) 
OFFICE SHOWS 1HE MAN, see under OFFICE. 

1 


I see a dog, but no stone to shy at him; 
Yonder’s a stone—no dog’s in view: 
There is your dog, here stones to try at him— 
The king’s dog! what’s a man to do? 
BHARTRIHARI, Epigrams. No. 49. (c. A.D. 625) 
The Telegus have the same proverb, “When 
the dog comes, a stone cannot be found; 
when the stone is found, the dog does not 
come.” 
Ther lakketh noght but only day and place. 
CuHaucer, Marchantes Tale, 1. 754. (c. 1388) 
Nor time nor place Did then adhere. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 51. (1606) 
Where you think there is bacon, there is no chim- 
ney. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 104. (1640) 
Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together. 
ROBERT BROWNING, Never the Time and the 
Place. (1883) 


2 
Get in your place and take a back seat, 
Go way back and sit down. 


ELMER BowMAN, Go Way Back and Sit Down. 
(1901) 


Nothing is more annoying than a low man 
raised to a high place. (Asperius nihil est 
humili cum surgit in altum.) 

CrLaupDIAN, In Eutropium.Bk.i,1.181.(c. a. D.400) 
Though men may look big in a position which is 
beneath their capacity, they often look small in 
one which is too big for them. (Nous pouvons 
paraitre grands dans un emploi au-dessous de 
notre mérite; mais nous paraissons souvent petits 
dans un emploi plus grand que nous.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 419. (1665) 
He that thinks his place below him will certainly 
be below his place. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 146. (1902) 


4 

Tim and his Handsaw are good in their Place, 
Tho’ not fit for preaching or shaving a face. 
Σ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 


Place neither giveth nor taketh away vertue. 
STEFANO GvuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 99. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


All things have their place, knew we how to 
place them. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 381. (1640) 


A place for everything and everything in its place. 

R. W. EMERSON, Journal, 2 Aug., 1875. Quoted, 

but no source given. 
Order is most useful in the management of every- 
thing. . . . Its maxim is, A place for everything 
and everything in its place. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 78. (1875) 

A niche for everything and everything in its niche. 

BEEpDING, Eight Crooked Trenches, p. 84.(1936) 
I believe in a place for everything and everything 
in its place. 

ΟΟΡΕΝ Nasu, Hush, Here They Come. (1938) 
A tidy person with a place for everything and 
everything in its place. 

J. J. Connincton, The Twenty-One Clues, Ὁ. 

77. (1941) Wentworth, Miss Silver Deals 
With Death, p. 135. (1943) 


7 

Let each [style] keep the becoming place 
allotted it. (Singula quaeque locum teneant 
sortita decentem.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 92. (c. 20 B.c.) 
He need not fear to be chidden that sits where he 
is bidden. 

RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Seoir. (1611) 
Sit in your place, and none can make you rise. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 374. (1640) 
Sit in your seat, and none will raise you. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 299. (1721) 
Sit firm in thy Place, and none can hurt thee. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4180.(1732) 
I hold to being kind to servants—but you must 
make ’em know their place. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Ch. 16. (1852) 
Sit in your own place, and no man can make you 
rise. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
99. (1853) 

Sit down in your own place and you won't have 
to get up. (Sientate en tu lugar, y no te haran le- 
vantar.) 

CHARLES CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 258. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The Ger- 
mans say, “Wer wohl sitzt, der riicke nicht” 
(Who is well seated, let him not stir); the 
Italians, “Chi sta bene, non si muova” (Who 
stands well, let him not shift). 


Here indeed I am; this is my place. (Nimirum 
hic ego sum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 15, 1. 42. (20 B.¢.) 
Every man has his own place. (Est locus uni 
cuique suus.) 

Horace, Satires, i, 9, 51. (35 8.c.) 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
ones READE. Title of novel. (1870) 


It is a maxim, that those to whom everybody 
allows the second place have an undoubted 
title to the first. 

ΤΣ μυλν A Tale of a Tub: Dedication. (1704) 


High place is quick to educate high minds. 
(Les grands places instruisent promptement 
les grands esprits.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 569. (1746) 


1804 PLAGIARISM 


PLAGIARISM 
See also Imitation 


1 
It is as difficult to appropriate the thoughts 
of others as it is to invent. 
EMERSON, Quotation and Originality. (1875) 
2 


I am against the prophets, saith the Lord. that 
steal my words every one from his neighbour. 
(Propterea ecce ego ad prophetas, ait Domi- 
nus, qui furantur verba mea unusquisque a 
proximo suo.) 

Old Testament : Jeremiah, xxiii, 30.(c. 700 B.C.) 
THEY STEAL MY THUNDER, see under THUNDER. 


3 
I take back my property wherever I find it. (Je 
reprends mon bien ou je le trouve. ) 

Mo.rre, when he used several times in his Les 
Fourberies de Scapin—act ii, sc. 7, for exam- 
ple—(1671) the famous phrase, “Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére?” (What the 
devil was he doing in that galley ?) which he 
asserted Cyrano de Bergerac had stolen from 
him and used in his Pédant Joué, act ii, sc. 4. 

It is permitted me, said Moliére, to take my own 
where ever I find it. (Il m’est permis, disait 
Moliére, de reprendre mon bien ou je le trouve.) 

JEAN DE GRIMAREST, Vie de M olsére,p.14.(1704) 

He kens his groats among other folks kail. 

Davw Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 50. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
153, with the comment, “Spoken of those 
who are sharp and sagacious in knowing their 
own.” 


4 
The bees plunder the flowers here and there; 
but afterward they produce the honey, which 
is peculiarly their own. (Les abeilles pillotent 
deca dela les fleurs; mais elles en font aprez 
le miel, qui est tout leur.) 

Monrarcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) Mon- 
taigne is discussing the ethics of literary bor- 
rowing, and he concludes that it is justified if 
the borrower improves epee the original, but 
the source ought not to be concealed 

Though old the thought and oft exprest, 
‘Tis his at last who says it best. 
J. R. Lowe xt, For an Autograph. (1868) 
5 
Whatever is well said by another, is mine. 
(Quicquid bene dictum est ab ullo, meum 
est. 
᾿ Stace Ad Lucilium. Epis. xvi,sec.7.(c. A. D.64) 


Nothing is said nowadays that has not been 
said before. (Nullum est iam dictum quod non 
sit dictum prius.) 

Terrence, Enunchus: Prologue, \. 41. (161 B.C.) 
The same idea is said by the comic poet [Ter- 
ence}: ,, Nothing is said which has not been said 
sedge Whence my teacher, Donatus, when he 

α of that verse said, “Confound those 
who have said our good things before us.” (Huic 
quid simile sententiae et Comicus ait: “nihil est 
dictum, quod non est dictum prius.” Unde precep- 


PLAIN 


tor meus Donatus, cum istum versiculum expon- 
eret: Pereant, inquit, qui ante nos nostra dixer- 
unt.) 

St. JEROME (HIERONYMUS), Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, cap. i. (c. 375). See MUINGE, 
Patriologiae Cursus, xxiii, 390. 

Their writings are thefts which they have made 
from us in advance. (Leurs écrits sont des vols 
qu’ils nous ont faits d’avance.) 

ALEXIs Priron, Epigram. (c. 1755) 

We can say nothing but what has been said. . . 
Our poets steal from Homer. 

RoBErT BurtTON, The Anatomy of Melanckoly: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 

He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 

Ἐ went an’ took—the same as me! 

Rupyarp Kip.inc, Barrack-Room Ballads: In- 
troduction. (1892) 

Really, is it yours? I had supposed it was some- 
thing old. (Obsecro, tuum est ὃ vetus credideram.) 

UNKNowN. A Latin gibe at a plagiarist. 
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7 
He is as plain as a pack-staff. 

Tuomas Becon, David’s Harp. (1542) Early 
Works (Parker Soc.), p. 276. Pack-staff: the 
staff on which a peddler carries his bundle 
over his shoulder, and on which he supports 
it when standing to rest; the earlier form of 
“plain as a pike-staff.” 

They be as playne as a pyke staff. 

RICHARD SHACKLOCK, tr., The Hatchet of Here. 
sites, fo. 1. (1565) 

A new game... plain as a pike-staffe. 

RoBert GREENE, Works (Grosart) ,vi,68.(1591) 
Packe-staffe plaine, uttring the thing they ment 

BisHop Joserpn Hatt, Satires. Bk. iii, Prologue 
(1597) 

It shows ’em a flat case as plain as a pack-staff. 

THOMAS MIpDLETON, The Familie cf Love. Act 
v, sc. 3. (1607) 

Plain as a pike-staff without gilding. 

CHARLES Cotton, Scarronides. Bk. i. (1664) 
ane evidence against him was as plain as a pike- 
stall. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 

Barset. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1867) 
“So plain’s a pack-stave,” which literature has 
corrupted into “plain as a pike-staff.” 
. T. E.wortsy, West Somerset Word-Book, 
442 (1886) 
Wrinkling up his nut over some plain as a pike- 
staff thing. 

A. 5. N. Hutcuinson, lf Winter Comes. Pt. i, 
ch. 1. (1921) See also Cueney, Trap for 
Bellamy, p. 152. (1941) FREEMAN, Uncon- 
scious Witness, p. 165. (1942) etc., etc. 

That’s as plain as a pipestem. 

Tueopora Du Bois, The Wild Duck Murders, 

p. 122. (1943) 


8 
A plaine honest man, without welt or garde. 
Rosert Greene, Frier Bacon and Frier Bonga), 

1, 2140. (c. 1590) Without ornament. 
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A plaine alehouse without welt or gard of anie 
iuybush. 
Tuomas NAsHE, The Unfortunate Traveller, p. 
8. (1594) 
1 was christened Teresa, without welt or gard, nor 
addition of Don or Dona. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 
5. (1620) 


1 
No more seene then a nose in a man’s face. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 173. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

As plain as the nose on a man’s face. 

Peter Μοττεῦχ, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, Prologue. 
(1593) Motteux’ rendering of “L’experience 
nous Je demonstre” (Experience proves it). 

Invisible, As a nose on a man’s face. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 1, 141. (1594) 

As clear and as manifest as the nose in a man’s 
face. 

RoserRT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iii, mem. iv, subs. 1. (1621) 

As plaine as the nose on a man’s face. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 188. (1639) 

Henry More, The Second Lash, (1655) etc. 
As plain as the nose on your face. 

WILkie οι αν, The Moonstone. Ch.15.(1868) 
SHaw, Man and Superman, Acts i and ii. 
(1903) Mason, Sulu Sea Murders, p. 139. 
(1933) SuHriper, A Body for Bill, p 54. 
(1942) etc., etc. 


2 
You could see it as plain as egg on the chin 
of an O’Grady on a Friday. 

O. Henry, The Handbook of Hymen. (1907) 


3 
As plaine as dunstable by waie. 

JouHn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
As playne .. . as Donstable waye. 

Hutu, Ancient Ballads, Pt. i. (c. 1560) 
Plaine Dunstable is the high way, and yet there 
are many holes in it. 

NICHOLAS Breton, Works ii, c. 48. (1599) 
“As plain as Dunstable Road.” .. . Applied to 
things plain and simple, . £uch this road; be- 
ing broad and beaten. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, i, 166. (1662) 
4 


Be plaine without pletes. 
; Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


All is open that they do there, 
As open as a gose eye. 
Henry Mepwatt, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture. Pt. ii, 1. 130. (ς. 1500) 


It was as plain as day. 

R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island, iii, 13.(1883) 
The thing’s as plain as daylight. 
: ΟἬΒΙΒΤΙΕ, Tuesday Club Murders. Ch.13.(1933) 


Plain as corn beef and cabbage. 
; JEAN Wess, No Match for Murder, p.50.(1942) 


An honeste true dealyng seruant . . 
as a packe-saddle. 
Wison, Arie of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 143. (1553) 


. plaine 


As plaine (as they say) as a pack-saddle. 
GrorcE WITHER, Abuses Stript and Whipt: To 
the Reader. (1613) Ray, English Proverbs, 
p. 202. (1670) 


PLAIN-DEALING 
See also Candor; Speech: Plain-Speaking 
9 


Plain dealing is praised more than practised. 
Fe ΗΝ CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 138. (1639) 


Nothing astonishes men so much as common 
sense and plain dealing. 

¢ EMERSON, Essays, First Series: Art. (1841) 
Plaine dealing is a iewel (though they that vse 
it commonly die beggers). 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus: 
catory. (1583) 

Plain-dealing is a jewel, and he that useth it shal! 
die a beggar. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. (1599) 

Thereby grew the prouerbe “plaine dealing is a 
jewell.” But he that vseth it shall die a begger. 

Joun Day, Law-Tricks. Act ii. (1608) 

How dost thou like this jewel?—Not so well as 
plain-dealing. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 1, 216.(1608) 

Plain dealing is a jewel. 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Country-Wi.e. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1675) ΟὌΝΟΒΕΝΕ, The Old Batche- 
lor. Act iv, sc. 22. (1692) Garrick, Bon Ton 
Act li, sc. 2, (1775) etc., etc. 

Plain Dealing is a Jewel; but they that wear it. 
are out of Fashion. 


ΟΝ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3878.(1732) 


Plaine dealers, voide of dissimulation. 

JOHN Pory, tr., Historie of Africa, ii, 40. (1600) 
I the Plain-Dealer am to act to-day, 
An honest man . . . who speaks what he thinks 


WYCHERLEY, Plain-Dealer: Prologue. (1676) 
13 


Plain dealing is the best when all is done. 
WILLIAM PRYNNE, Histrio-mastix, iii, 1. (1633) 

Feign’d Zeal, you saw, set out with speedier pace, 

But, the last heat, Plain Dealing won the race. 
DRYDEN, Albion and Albanus: Epilogue. (1685) 


Epistle Dedi- 


14 

Plaine dealing: honesty is dead. 
BARNABY RicH, The Ladies Looking Glasse, p 

60. (1616) 

Plain Dealing is dead; and dyed without Issue. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3879.(1732) 

Poor Plain Dealing ! dead without Issue. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack. (1750) 


PLAN 


15 
What’s your plan? What buskin’s on your 
foot? (ΤΙΣ ἡ ᾿πένοια. τίς ὁ κόθορνος τῆς ὁδοι ,}) 

Σ ΛΕΒΤΟΒΗΛΗ͂ΕΒ, The Birds, \. 994. (414 Β.6.) 


Those whose ways are different do not make 
plans together. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch.39.(¢.500 B, C.) 


1806 PLASTER 


1 
Make no little plans; they have no magic to 
stir men’s blood. . . . Make big plans: aim 
high in hope and work. 
DanrEL H. Burnuam, in 
Monitor, 18 Jan., 1927. 
Make your year’s plans in the spring, and your 
day’s plans early in the morning. 
4: Ὁ Η. Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs,No.87.(1937) 


Christian Science 


A well laid [38 is ever to my mind most 
profitable. (τὸ γὰρ εὖ βουλεύεσθαι κέρδος μέγιστον 
εὑρίσκω ἐόν.) 
alee History. Bk. vii, ch. 10. (c. 445 
B.C.) Repeated in bk. vii, ch. 157. 


It is a bad plan that cannot be altered. 
(Malum est consilium quod mutari non po- 
test.) 

Pustizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 403. (c. 43 
B.c.) Quoted by AuLus GELLIvs, xvii, 14, 
and by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 1. 

We are on our way back—not by mere chance, 
not by a turn of the cycle. We are coming back 
more surely than ever before because we planned 
it that way; and don't let anybody tell you dif- 
ferently. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Speech, at Charles- 
ton, S.C., 23 Oct., 1935. He repeated the 
statement in the closing days of the 1936 
campaign. 

PLASTER 
See also Salve 


4 
Quickly to the sore the plaster came. (E cosi 
tosto al mal giunse lo impiastro.) 

DanrTE, Inferno. Canto xxiv, I. 18. (c. 1300) 


A prodigious Pilaister for so small a Sore. 
THomas Furcer, Gnomologia. No. 4347.(1732) 


6 

To breke myn hede, and yeve me an houffe. 
Joun Lyncate, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), p 

56. (ς. 1430) 

To break a mans hed . . . and give him a plaster. 
GasrigL Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 52. (1573) 

A plaister is a small amends for a broken head. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 324. (1580) 

He broke my head, and then gave me a plaister. 

; Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 17. (1639) 


You rub the sore, When you should bring the 
plaster. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 1, 138. (1611) 
You give me Coloquintida for Herb b-John. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5905.(1732) 


PLAY 
See also Work and Play 


For these at Beste and L’Ombre woo, 
And play for love and money too. 
Samutt Butier, Hudibras, iii, 1, 1007. (1678) 
To “play for love” is to play without stakes. 
I play over again for love, as the gamesters phrase 
it, games for which I once paid so dear. 
HARLES Lams, New Year's Eve. (1821) 


PLAY 


Mrs. Todgers proposed that. . 
play for “love.” 
Dickens, Martin Chuszlewit, Ch. 32. (1844) 


. they should 


9 
I warne yow wel, it is no childes pley. 
CHaucer, Marchantes Tale, |. 286. (c. 1388) 
Leave boys-play, and fall to blow point; Relin- 
quere nuces [Put aside the nuts]. 
WitLt1AM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
997. (1681) See under NuT 
Let us leave off children’s play and go to push-pin. 
Gamer Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


Hands off and fair play. 

JouHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 273. (1639) 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering, Ch. 40 
(1815), gives the modern form, “Hands off is 
fair play.” 

She endeavoured . . . to give both sides fair play. 

CHARLES JENNER, The Placid Man, vi, 4. (1770) 

Fair play’s a jewel. 

Water Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 21. (1824) 
PLancHE, Extravaganzas, i, 104. (18432) 
CHAMIER, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 9. (1837) 
WEYMAN, Shrewsbury. Ch. 20. (1898) etc. 

Fair play is good play. 

WILLIAM Hone,£Every-Day Book, ii,1008.(1827) 
One dog, one bull, signifies fair play. 

Jackson, Shropshire Word-Book, p. 309.(1879) 
Spell for spell (turn for turn] is fair play. 

F. K. Rosinson, Whitby Glossary,p.164.(1855) 
He asked only for a fair field and a clear course. 

E. PENNELL-ELMHIRST, The Cream of Leicester- 
shire, p. 202. (1883) The usual phrase is “A 
fair field and no favor.” 

Turn about is fair play. 
aoa Girl With Green Eyes. Act i. (1941) 


The people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to play. (Sedit populus manducare, 
et bibere, et surrexerunt ludere. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxxii, 6. (c. 550 B.C.) 


12 
Pith is good in all plays. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 1595) 
Pith is good in all plays but threading of needles. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 278.(1721) 


13 
We should play, to live; not live, to play. 
βου, FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §457.(1732) 


Play with me and hurt me not, 
Jest with me and shame me not. 

GasrieL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 188. (1582) 
Harincton, Orlando Furioso. Bk. xii. (1591) 
BraTHwalt, English Gentleman,p.152.(1630) 

Jape with me and hurt me not, 
Bourde [jest] with me and shame me not. 

Grorce PuTTENHAM, The Arte of English 
Poesie, Ὁ. 261. (1589) 


I can compare him to nothing more happily 
than a barber’s virginals; for every one may 
play upon him. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
fi, sc. 3. (1598) Reminiscent of “Common as 
a barber’s chair, which takes all buttocks.” 
See under COMMONNESS. 


PLAY 


Call me what instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ili, 2, 387. (1600) 
Some Jackes [keys] are common to all that will 
play. 
Davies, Scourge of Folly: Proverbs. (1611) 


1 
The dyeuel playth ofte . . 
mid the mous. 
Dan MICHEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 179.(1340) 
You play with him asa cat plays with a mouse. 
SHADWELL, Fair Quaker. Act ii, sc. 2. (1710) 


. ase deth the cat 


2 
Play with thy peir, or I'll pull thee like a 
Paipe. 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Flyting be- 

twixt M. and Polwart, 107. (a. 1585) 

Play with your peirs. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 1595) 
Play with your play-feers [fellows]. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 281.(1721) 


3 
Shall I not be boty or party felow with thee? 
JEHAN PAisGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. T4. (1540) 


They wil... consent as though they wil play 
booty against him. 
Joun Awoperay, The Fraternitye of Vaca- 


bondes, p. 9. (1561) To play booty: to act 
as decoy for confederates; to practise collu- 
sion. 
Wee are three of vs, let us all play booty, and 
joyne together to coozen the Cardinall. 

James ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Guzman d’Alfarache, i, 222. 

(1622) 
We under stand what we ought to do; but when 
we come to deliberate, we play booty against our 
selves, 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, Ὁ. 116. (1692) 
I believe the Devil plays booty against himself 
and tells you of my sins. 

Cipper, Comical Lovers. Act ii, sc. 1. (1707) 
He had scornfully refused a considerable bribe 
to play booty on such an occasion. 

FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1742) 
Bribing a rider to play booty to Jose the race. 

PriLtip Parsons, Newmarket, i, 108. (1771) 
Five of ’em strung up in a row, and none left to 
play booty, or turn white-livered. 

Dicxens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 9. (1838) 

He had played booty, and played the traitor. 

STANLEY WEYMAN, Shrewsbury. Ch. 12.(1898) 


4 
To faint or fall over would be a grand-stand 
play. 

M. Ὁ. Post, Harvard Stories, p. 308. (1893) A 
grand-stand play is something done for ap- 
plause or effect. 

The ultimatum to the Sultan of Morocco, “Peri- 
cardis alive or Raisuli dead” was a good one. But 
telegraphing it to the National Convention at 
Chicago made it look very much like a grand 
stand play. 

Editorial, Utica Observer, 23 June, 1904, p. 6. 
Luther [was] obliged to make a few “grand- 
stand plays” himself. 

Mary S. Watts, Luther Nichols, p. 248. (1923) 


PLAY 1807 


5 

There is a Spanish proverb, which says, Whego 
[phonetic for juego] de manos, whego de 
villanos {Play with the hands is the play of 
peasants ]. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, Bury-Fair. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1689) The English proverbial form is “Hand 
play, churls’ play,” or, “Horseplay is fools’ 
ee The French say, “Jeu de mains, jeu de 
vilain.” 


6 
To prevent any foule play that might be 
offered vnto me. 
Sir PHILIP SIDNEY, Arcadia, ii, 181b. (a. 1586) 
All is not well; I doubt some foul play. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 255. (1608) 
Foul Play. 
Σ CHARLES READE. Title of novel. (1868) 


Of a new maried studient that plaied fast 
and loose. 

Unknown, Tottle’s Miscellany: Title of Epi- 
gram (Arber), p. 157. (1557) Fast-and-loose 
was an old cheating game played by gipsies 
and vagrants. 

anes with the Aegyptian thou playest fast or 
oose. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 326. (1580) 
Play fast and loose with faith. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Jokn, iii, 1, 242. (1595) 
ee sell a bargain well is as cunning as fast and 
oose. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iii, 104 

(1595) 
This grave charm, .. . 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
Beguil’d me. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 12, 
25. (1606) 

She that wanton is and fond, that fast and loose 
will play. 

Unknown. In Pepysian Garland, Ὁ. 320.(1629) 
Fast and loose is no possession. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 159. (1639) 
Playing fast and loose, between Love and Indif- 
ference. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 320.(1712) 
She had played fast and loose with me. 

THACKERAY, Lovel the Widower. Ch. 6. (1860) 
LEAVE OFF WHILE THE PLAY IS GOOD, see under 

GAMING. 


IIl—Play: Drama 


8 
There is no play without a fool. 

Joun CrLarKe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 149. (1639) 
’Tis an old proverb, there can be no play without 
a foole in it. 

Unknown, News from New Exchange, p. 14 

(1650) 
What's a play without a woman in it? 

Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act iv, 

sc. 1. (ς. 1589) 


9 

Judge not the play before the play be done. 
SIR JOHN Davies, Respice Finem. (a. 1626) 

My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on; 

Judge not the play before the play is done: 


1808 PLAY 


Her plot has many changes: ev’ry day 
Speaks a new scene: the last act crowns the play. 
FRANCIS QUARLES, Epigram: Respice Finem. 
Emblemes. Bk. i, emb. 15. (1635) 
The first Act’s doubtfull, but (we say) 
It is the last commends the Play. 
RoperT Herrick, The Plaudite. (1648) 
RESPICE FINEM, LOOK AT THE END, see under END. 


1 
Those who have free seats at the play are 


the first to hiss. 
H.H. Hart,700 Chinese Proverbs.No.277.(1937) 


2 

For four hours or more the curtains are kept 
down. (Quattuor aut pluris aulaea premuntur 
in horas.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. i, 1. 189. (c. 15 
B.C.) In the ancient theatre, the curtain was 
lowered into the floor at the beginning of the 
play and raised again only when the play 
was over. 


3 
No play would I have rather seen. (Nullos his 
mallem ludos spectasse.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 8, 1. 79. (35 B.C.) 
Referring to a dinner “with the rich Nasi- 
dienus” which a friend was describing. 

I obtain more pleasure thence than from seeing 
plays in theatres. (Plus capio voluptatis inde 
quam spectandis in theatro ludis.) 

Pietro ARETINO, Dialogues. (c. 1550) 

As good as a play! 

Crarces II, while listening to the debate in 
Parliament on Lord Ross’s Divorce Bill. (c. 
1680) For the ascription, see MAaAcautay, 
Essays: The Life of Sir William Temple. 

The tale that Master Jarvis told was as good as 
a play. 

Mrs. Henry Woop, Dene Hollow.Ch.20.( 1871) 
It is (or was) better than a play. It is (or was) 
most entertaining. There is an adumbration in 
the Latin of Aretino. 

Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
4 
A farce or a comedy is best played; a tragedy 
is best read at home. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, to John Hay, after seeing 

Booth in The Merchant of Venice. (1863) 


δ 
If it be true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It: Epil., }. 3.(1600) 
The play, I remember, pleased not the million; 
‘twas caviare to the general. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 457. (1600) “Caviar 
to the genera)”: unappreciated by the mob. 
There are occasions when Reginald is caviare to 
the Colonel. 
H. H. Monro (Saki), Reginald. Ch. 1. (1904) 
It appears to be a case of caviare to the general. 
Innes, Appleby on Ararat, p. 150. (1941) 
6 Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 36. (1596) 
The play’s the thing. 
SHAxesreare, Hamlet, ti, 2, 633. (1600) 


PLEASING 


Play out the play. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 531. (1597) 
The hotel business is like the theatre. No matter 
what happens, the show must go on. 
᾿ ἬΟΙΓΡΙΝΟ, Speak of the Devil, p. 281. (1941) 


Athens herself learned virtue at a play. 
STEELE, The Funeral: Epilogue. (1701) 


PLEASING 


8 

The back is not broken by bending it. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 

xxv, ]. 11. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 

The man is not made poor who says pleasant 

things. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live, xxv, 12. 

9 

As pleasant as warm water on a bald head. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 39b. (c. 


450 
10 } 


He doesn’t please me who pleases himself so 
much. (Non placet ille mihi, quisquis placuit 
sibi multum.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum \.11.(c.175 


- B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 


Too much desire to please pleasure divorces. 
GrorGeE CHAPMAN, Ovid’s Banquet of Sense 
(1595) 
He more had pleased us had he pleased us less. 
JosEpH Appison, An Account of the Greatest 
English Poets. (1694) Referring to Cowley. 
The greatest mistake is the trying to be more 
agreeable than you can be. 
WALTER BAGEHOT, Biographical Studies, Ὁ. 294. 
(a. 1877) 
Too anxious to please to please. 
O. Henry, The Brief Debut of Tildy. (1906) 
12 
If you mean to profit, learn to please. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Gotham. ii, 88. (a. 1764) 


13 
It is as hard to please a knave as a knight. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 275. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, Ὁ. 111; FuLiter, No. 2907. 


1 
Please the eye and picke the purse. 

Cotcrave, Dictionary: Marchandise. (1611) 
She may please your eye a little ... but vex 
your heart. 

ANTHONY Brewer, Love-Sick King. Act iii. 

(1655) 
She was resolved to please her eye, if she should 
plague her heart. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 40. (1748) 
It is a fatal maxim among women, “To please the 
eye, though they torment the heart.” 

Unknown. The World. No. 80. (1754) 
“Please your eye and plague your heart” is an 
adage that want of beauty invented, I dare say, 
more than a thousand years ago. 

Cospett, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 3. (1829) 
But I will marry him, mamma—I’ll please my 
eye, if I plague my heart. 

Mrs. Linnazus Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 

38. (1876) 


PLEASING 


1 
Whenever you are sincerely pleased, you are 
nourished. 

EMERSON, Considerations by the Way. (1860) 


2 
When we are pleas’d our selves, we begin 
to please others. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5618.(1732) 
They who are pleas’d themselves must always 
please. 
James Tuomson, The Castle of Indolence. 
Canto i, st. 15. (1748) 


3 
He makes people pleased with him by making 
them first pleased with themselves. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 18 Jan., 1750. 
To be pleased one must please. 

Lorp CHESTERFIEID, Letters, 9 July, 1750. 
Men seldom give pleasure where they are not 
pleased themselves. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 74.(1750) 
The art of pleasing is to seem pleased. 

Wirttiam Hazuitt, Characteristics.No.39.(1823) 
The surest way to make ourselves agreeable to 
others is by seeming to think them so. 

ΔΙ ΠᾺΜ Hazvuitt, Characteristics. No. 57. 


4 

When I craued a finall resolution to my fatal 
passions, shee . . . shooke me off with a Non 
placet. 

ROBERT GREENE, Afenaphon (Arber), p. 42. 
(1589) Non placet (it does not please), the 
phrase used in the older universities and in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, in voting negatively 
upon any question. 

When flesh and bloud shall put up a petition, 

.. give ita Non placet. 

RicHarD Sispes, The Christian’s End (1639). 


v, 110. (a. 1635) 
5 


Fair is not fair, but that which pleaseth. 
GEorGE HErnert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 494. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 


6 
He pleased you by not studying to please. 


LYTTELTON, Progress of Love. Pt. iii. (a. 1773) 
7 


To be pleased with oneself is the surest way 
of offending every-body else. 
: Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 23. (1827) 


I consider him an unhappy man whom no 
one pleases. (Ego esse miserum credo. cui 
placet nemo.) 

MarTIAL, Eptgrams. Bk. v, ep.28,].9.(c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
He who is pleased with nobody is much more 
unhappy than he with whom nobody is pleased. 
(Un homme a qui personne ne plaft est bien plus 
malheureux que celui qui ne plait ἃ personne.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxtmes. No. 561.(1665) 
He that can please nobody is not so much to be 
pitied as he that nobody can please. 

: C. C. Cotron, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 231. (1820) 


I was (as the poet says) as pleased as Punch. 
Tuomas Moore, Letter to Lady Donegal. (a. 
1852) 


PLEASING 1809 


When Sissy got into the school here . . . her 
father was as pleased as Punch. 
Dickens, Hard Times. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1854) 
I’m as pleased as Punch, now I’ve thought of it. 
Georce Exior, Middlemarck. Ch. 40. (1871) 
As pleased as a dog with two tails. 
Epwarp Pracockx, Manley Glossary, Ὁ. 169. 
(1889) 
As pleased as if the pot was on. 
ιοἱ οἰκ- Lore Vol. xxiv, p. 77. (1913) 


By whatever gifts you can please, please. 
(Quacumque potes dote placere, place.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 596. (c. 1 B.C.) 
There is also some little delight in having pleased 
one’s self. (Est etiam placuisse sibi quotacumque 
voluptas.) 


; Ovip, De Medicamine Faciei, 1. 31. (c. 1 B.C.) 
1 


If it pleases you, it does not displease me, as 
the saying is. (άλλ’ εἰ οὕτως σοὶ φίλον, οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ 
ἐχθρόν, φασὶν.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 162C. (ς. 390 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 1, 33, who 
gives the Latin, “Si tibi amicum, nec mib) 
inimicum.” 


1 
I would rather please one good man than 
many bad. (Bono probari malo quam multis 
malis. ) 

Prttacus, A pothegm. (c. 675 B.c.) See Auso- 


: nius [Ὁ], Septem Sapientum Sententiae, 1. 9. 
13 


She who longs to please many longs to be 
unchaste. (Multis placere quae cupit culpam 
cupit.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.392.(c.43 B.C.) 
Do not care how many, but whom, you please. 
(Non quam multis placeas, sed qualibus stude.) 
τὸ τ Syrus, Sententiae. No. 483. 


Be always displeased at what thou art. if 

thou desirest to attain to what thou art not; 

for where thou hast placed thyself, there 

thou abidest. 

FRANCIS QuarLes, Emblems. Bk. iv, emb. 3. 
(1635) Quoting Saint Augustine. 


If vou be not pleased, put your hand in your 

pocket and please yourself. A jeering expres- 

sion to such as will not be pleased with the 
reasonable offers of others. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) 

If you be not Content, put your hand in your 

Pocket, and please your self. 

eons FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2739.(1732) 

I do not exist to please you. (Non tibi spiro.) 

Str Puitie ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Arcadia. (a. 1586) Motto 
on title-page. 

Be you pig or god, I am marjoram, and do not 

breathe for you. (Sis sus, sis divus, sum caltha, 

et non tibi spiro.) 

5. T. ΟΟΙΈΒΙΡΟΕ, Aids to Reflection (1843). Vol. 
i, p. 13. (1825) It is not known whether 
Coleridge originated this line or quoted it 
from some unindicated source. 


1810 PLEASING 


—— 


1 

Dream not that we can act to please ourselves, 
Nor pay the price of pleasure by our pains. 
(καὶ μὴ δοκῶμεν δρῶντες dv ἡδώμεθα 

οὐκ ἀντιτίσειν αὖθις ἄν λυπώμεθα.) 


ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕ5, Ajax, ]. 1085. (c. 409 B.C.) 


2 
Those things are more pleasing which spring 
of their own accord. (Gratiora tamen quae 
sua sponte nascuntur.) 

Tacitus, Dial. de Oratoribus. Sec. 6.(c. A. Ὁ. 85) 


3 
“T wyll please, what so betide.” 
If thou wylt please, lay truthe a syde. 
ὕνκνονν, Proverbs of Wysdom,p.19.(c.1450) 
The art of pleasing is the art of deceiving. (L’art 
de plaire est Part de tromper.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 329. (1746) 


II—Pleasing Everyone 


4 
He had need rise betimes that would please 
everybody. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 34. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 132; Furrer, No. 1854. 
He that all men will please will never find ease. 
Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 282. (1639) 
He must rise early, yea, not at all go to bed, who 
will have everyone’s good word. 
Fu.ver, Holy War. Bk. iv, ch. 14. (1639) 
He that resolves not to go to bed till all the 
world is pleas'd, shall be troubled with a head- 
ach. 
L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, Ὁ. 325. (1692) 
He must rise early that would please everybody. 
A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 115. 
(1875) The French form is, “Qui veut plaire 
a tout le monde doit se lever de bonne heure.” 


Ther may no man all men please. 
RicHarp Hits, Common-Place Book, Ὁ. 132. 
(c. 1530) 
Oh poore man, if thou hadst al the eyes of Argos, 
the handes of Briarius, the wisdome of Salomon, 
with the riches of Midas, ._. thou shalt neuer 
please al men. 
JouN Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 77. (1578) 
One can hardly please all men. 
THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 45. (1633) 
One cannot please all people. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 204. (1666) 
The French say, “On ne peut ἃ tous com- 
plaire.” 


He is very foolish who aims at pleasing all 
the world and his father. (11 est bien fou du 
cerveau qui prétend contenter tout le monde 
et son pere.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 1. (1668) A 
paraphrase of the French proverb, “On ne 
peut contenter tout le monde et son pére.” 


There is no one thing which pleases all; one 
man gathers thorns, another roses. (Non omni- 
bus unum est quod placet: hic spinas colligit, 
ille rosas.) 
Petronius,Poems.Frag.1,Loeb,p.342.(c. a. D.60) 


PLEASING 


A ES ED ς.... 


The gray plover is so highly esteemed, that this 
proverb is raised of a curious and malcontented 
stomack: A gray plover cannot please him. 
Tuomas Movret, Health’s Improvement, p. 
98. (1655) The Germans say, “No tree will 
suit the thief to be hanged on.” 


8 

Who seeks to please all men each way, 
And not himself offend, 

He may begin his work to-day, 

But God knows where he’ll end. 

SAMUEL Row Lanps, Epigrams. (a. 1630) 

He that would please all and himsclf too, under- 
takes what he cannot do. 

James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1659) 
He pleases everyone but cannot please himself. 
(11 plait a tout le monde et ne saurait se plaire.) 

BolLeau, Satires. Sat. ii. (1666) Referring to 

Moliére. 
He that would please all, and himself too, 
Undertakes what none could ever do. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6384.(1732) 
He that would please all, and himself too, 
Takes more in hand than he is like to do. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 
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In great affairs, it is difficult to please all. (ἐν 
μεγάλοις πᾶσιν ἁδεῖν χαλεπόν.) 

Soton, Apothegm. (c. 575 π. 6.) See PLUTARCH, 
Lives: Solon. Ch. xxv, sec. 5. 

To please al folk is ful hard. 

JouN LypcaTE, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 60. (c. 1430) 
It is harde to content all menys myndis. 

WILLIAM Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 93. (1519) 

It is hard to please all parties. .. . Durum est 
omnibus placere. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 220. (1721) 
10 
Not even God can please all. whether he rains 
or does not rain. (οὐδὲ yap ὁ Ζεὺς | off’ ὕων 
πάντας ἀνδάνει bur’ ἀπέχων.) 

Tnreoonis, Elegies. Eleg. xxvi. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vii, 55, with 
the Latin, “Ne lupiter quidem omnibus 
placet.” Pontanus, Collectto Proverbiorum, 
p. 124, gives the Greck in a shorter form, 
οὐδὲ ZLevs πᾶσιν ἀρέσκει (Not even God can 
please everybody), and HeNperson, Latin 
Proverbs, p. 137, gives the Latin proverb in 
another form, “Frustra laborat qui omnibus 
placere studet” (He labors in vain who tries 
to please everybody). 

Jupiter does not please all men, either when he 
sends rain or fair weather. (Jovem nec pluvium, 
nec serenum, placere omnibus.) 

Erasmus, Colloquia: The Lover of Glory. 
(1524) Quoting Theocritus. 

Call to minde the old proverbe, that Jupiter 
himselfe pleaseth not all. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 106. (1574) 
Not God above gets all men’s love. Jupiter neque 
pluens neque abstinens omnibus placet. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 267.(1721) 

Charles M. Schwab is credited with saying, 
“A man who trims himself to suit everybody 
will soon whittle himself away.” 


PLEASURE 


PLEASURE 
See also Delight, Happiness, Joy 


1 
I would rather be mad than pleasure-loving. 
(μανείην μᾶλλον ἣ ἡσθείην.) 

ANTISTHENES, Fragments. Frag. 28. (c. 400 
B.C.) Quoted by AvuLus GELLIus, ix, 5, 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, vi, 3, and MONTAIGNE, 
ii, 2, who translates it: “J’ayme mieulx estre 
furieux que voluptueux.” Montaigne com- 
pares it with the saying of Sextius, “I would 
rather be tormented with pain than sensual- 
ity” (J’ayme mieulx estre enferré de la dou- 


5 leur que de la volupté). 


It is a commen sayeng, one day of respite is 
worth c. yere [of endurance]. 
Lorp Berners, Huon of Burdeux (E.E.TS.), 
p. 128. (1533) 
One day of Pleasure, is worth two of Sorrow. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3766.(1732) 
A day in such serene enjoyment spent 
Is worth an age of splendid discontent. 
James MontcomMery, Greenland. (a. 1854) 


3 
Consider not pleasures as they come, but as 
they go. 

Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 339. (1855) 


4 
I doo not loue so to make a toyle of a pleasure. 
NICHOLAS BrETON, Dialogue of Pitte. (1603) 
Make a toil of’s pleasure. 
Joun CLEVELAND, Works, p. 267. (a. 1658) 
1 will not make a toil of a pleasure, quoth the 
good man, when he buried his wife. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 192.(1721) 


5 
Mingle occasional pleasures with your care 
That you with courage any task may bear. 
(Interpone tuis interdum guadia curis, 
ut possis animo quemvis sufferre laborem.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 6. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Τὶς sweet at the fitting time to cast serious 
thoughts aside. (Dulce est desipere in loco.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 12, 1]. 28. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Pleasure in moderation relaxes and tempers the 
spirit. (Modica voluptas laxat animos et tem- 
perat.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 20. (c. a. Ὁ. 55) 
A LITTLE NONSENSE NOW AND THEN, See under 
NONSENSE. 


Vice poisons pleasure, passion falsifies it, 
temperance sharpens it, innocence purifies it, 
beneficence doubles it, friendship multiplies it. 
5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 372. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


The expectation of pleasures hoped for is com- 
bined with the recollection of pleasures past. 
(Exspectatio speratarum voluptatum cum per- 
ceptarum memoria iungeretur. ) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 33, sec. 96. (c. 45 8. 6.) Schiller has, “Ein 
Vergniigen erwarten ist auch ein Vergniigen” 
(Awaiting a pleasure is also a pleasure). 
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Pleasure is said by her votaries to consist of the 
memory of the past, the enjoyment of the present, 
and the hope of future delights. 

PuiLo, De Simniis. Sec. 209. (c. Α. Ὁ. 40) Philo 
refers several times to this Epicurean doc- 
trine that present ills are mitigated by the 
remembrance of past pleasure. See also under 
REMEMBRANCE. 


8 
Wit, be my faculty, and pleasure my occupa- 
tion. 

ConcrevE, The Old Batchelor, i, 1. (1693) 
PLEASURE MY BUSINESS, see under BUSINESS. 


9 
Though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

WILL1AM Cowrer, John Gilpin’s Ride.(c.1782) 
On pleasure bent. Seeking pleasure; eager to en- 
joy, set on enjoying, oneself. 

Eric PartripGe, Dictionary of Clichés: On. 

(1941) Partridge refers to Cowper as the 


source of the phrase. 
10 


I know not how to conceive the good, apart 
from the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 
the pleasures of sound, and the pleasures of 
beautiful form. 

Epicurus, Apothegm. (c. 290 Β. 6.) See Dio- 
GENES LAERTIUS, Epicurus. Bk. x, sec. 6. 
They utter sounds devoid of sense. (Ait eos voce 

inani sonare.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Quoting Epicurus, and referring to those who 
do not include pleasure in their scheme of 
morality. 

Pleasure is the only thing to live for. Nothing 
ages like happiness. 


Oscar WILDE, An Ideal Husband. Act ii. (1895) 
11 


Pleasure is our first and kindred good. (ταύτην 
yap ἀγαθὸν πρῶτον καὶ συγγενικὸν ἔγνωμεν.) 
Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus. (c. 290 B.C.) 
See D10GENES LaErTIUS, Epicurus. Bk. x, sec. 
128. 
By pleasure we mean the absence of pain in the 
body and of trouble in the soul. (ἀλλὰ τὸ μήτε 
ἀλγεῖν κατὰ σῶμα μήτε ταράττεσθαι κατὰ ψυχήν.) 


Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus. DiI0GENES 
LarErtius, bk. x, sec. 131. 
Pleasure is in itself a good, πᾶν... the only 


good. 
JEREMY BENTHAM, The Principles of Morals 
and Legislation. Ch. 10. (1789) 


12 
Virtue is the one thing without which pleasure 
cannot be. (τῆς ἡδονῆς τῆν ἀρετὴν μόνην.) 
Epicurus, Apothegm. (c. 290 B.c.) See Dio- 
GENES LAERTIUS, Epicurus. Bk. x, sec. 138. 
To live a life of pleasure is impossible without 
living a life of virtue and justice. (οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἡδέως Avev τοῦ καλώς καὶ δικαίως ζῆν.) 
Cassius, Letter to Cicero. (45 B.c.) Citing the 
Epicurean dogma. See Cicero, Ad Familiares, 
xv, 19, 
Pleasure is nought but virtue’s gayer name. 
Youno, Night-Thoughkts. Nt. viii, 1. $73.(1745) 
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1 
Pleasure is not pleasure when it is joined to 
evil report and an evil conscience. (Voluptas 
non est voluptas quae cum mala fama, mala- 
que conscientia coniuncta est.) 

Erasmus, Colloquia: Hedonius. (1524) 


2 

Who pleasure gives, shall joy receive. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

Some sweet Employ for leisure minutes chuse, 

And let your very Pleasures have their Use. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


3 
Pleasure tasteth well after Service. 
THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3887.(1732) 
To overcome Pleasure, is the greatest Pleasure. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5213. 
rt pleasure overcome thee and thou learnest to 
like it. 
Hazut1t, English Proverbs, p. 259. (1869) 
4 


Many a fool feeds on pleasure. (Dist on en- 
core: Maint fol paist duis.) 
Garin, Du Prestre Ki Abevete, }. 87. (c. 1250) 
MontTAIGLon, Recueil des Fabliaux, iii, 57. 


5 
The last pleasure in life is the sense of dis- 
charging our duty. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 409. (1823) 


6 
A pleasure long expected, is dear enough sold. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 867. (1640) 
Say to pleasure, Gentle Eve, I will none of your 
apple. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1138. 
Wherever pleasure is to be sold, I am always a 
purchaser. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Citizen of the World. 

Letter 54. (1760) 


7 
Folowe pleasure, and then will pleasure flee; 
Flee pleasure, and pleasure will folow thee. 
Jouw Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Fly pleasures and they'll follow you. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. Re- 
peated in 1758. 
Pleasure is very seldom found where it is sought. 
SAMUEL Jounson, The Idler. No. 58. (1758) 
See also under ἵΝΟΟΙΝΟ. 


8 

He has won every vote who has blended profit 
and pleasure. (Omne tulit punctum qui mis- 
cuit utile dulci.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 343. (c. 20 B.C.) 
The line is used as a motto on the title-page 
of Pertiz, Petite Pallace (1576) and of 
Greene’s works after 1584. 

Joyning (if it may be) pleasure with profite. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 248. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

To your common profit & pleasure. 

R. B. (Barwase Ricu?), Introduction to Pet- 

tie’s Petite Pallace. (1576) 


9 
Love of pleasure is the disease which makes 


men most despicable. 
Lonoisus, On the Sublime. Ch. 44 (c. 250) 
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No man is a hypocrite in his pleasures. 
ouEe JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 1784. 


No pleasure after death. (Post mortem nulla 
voluptas. ) 

Str Davin LynpEsay, The Monarche. (1552) 
Quoted as part of the epitaph of Sardanap- 
alus. An Epicurean maxim. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 
ANDREW MARVELL, To His Coy Mistress. (a. 


1678) See under πᾶνε. 


It is pietie to absteine from pleasure. 
gun Lyty, Exuphues (Arber), p. 76. (1579) 
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It is my delight to give pleasure to a select 
few. (Me raris iuvat auribus placere. ) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 86. (A.D. 85) 
The most delicious pleasure is to cause that of 
other people. (Le plaisir le plus délicat est de 
faire celui d’autre.) 

La Bruykre, Les Caractéres: De Homme. 

(1688) 
13 
All things that live and see the self-same sun 
That we behold, to pleasure are enslaved. 
(ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσα ζῇ καὶ τὸν ἥλιον βλέπει 
τὸν κοινὸν ἡμῖν, δοῦλα ταῦτ᾽ ἔσθ' ἡδονῆς.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 611. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Everyone cares only for his own pleasure. (Curae 
sua cuique voluptas.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriue. Bk. i, 1. 749. (c. 1 B.C.) 
All the opinions of the world conclude that pleas- 
ure is our end. (Toutes les opinions du monde en 
sont la, que le plaisir est nostre but.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 


14 
God made all pleasures innocent. 
CarRoLinE Norton, The Lady of La Garaye. 
Pt. 1. (1861) 


The pleasure that is safest is the least valued. 
(Quae venit ex tuto, minus est accepta vo- 
luptas. ) 
Ovi, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, |. 603. (c. 1 B.C.) 
For FORBIDDEN PLEASURE, 565 PROHIBITION. 


16 
This is a brief and not a true pleasure. ( Brevis 
est haec, et non vera voluptas. ) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xix, 1. 65. (c. 10 B.C.) 
The Latin proverb is, ‘Nil unquam longum 
est quod sine fine placet” (Nothing is ever 
long which gives endless pleasure). 

The shortest pleasures are the sweetest. 
SPAROUBAR: Tuin Rivals. Act iii, sc. 3. (1702) 


1 
Pleasure deferred is keenest. (Sustentata 
venus gratissima. ) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 405. (c. 1 B.C.) 
It is rarity that gives zest to pleasures. (Volup- 
tates commendat rarior usus.) 

,εἷ UVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, |. 208. (ς. a. D. 120) 


To think of fear is not the way of pleasure. 
(Metum respicere non solet quicquid iuvat.) 
PUBLILIUS SyruS, Sententiae.No.385.(c.43 B.C.) 
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Miserable is pleasure where there is recollection 


of danger. (Misera est voluptas ubi pericli memo- 
ria est.) 


PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 406. 
Secret pleasure is rather fear than joy. (Voluptas 
tacita metus est mage quam gaudium.) 
PuBLILIuS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 720. 


1 

What pleasure results from what is won with 
difficulty! (Quod vix contingit ut voluptatem 
parit !) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae.No.573.(c.43 B.C.) 
The pleasure which is won with difficulty is the 
sweetest. (Voluptas e difficili data dulcissima est.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 700. 

The great pleasure in life is doing what people 
say you cannot do. 

BacEHOT, Literary Studies. Ch. 1. (1879) 

2 

If you want pleasure, you must work for it. 
(Yu ch‘iu shéng k‘uai ‘huo, hsii hsia ssti kung 
fu.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

23. (1875) 


3 
Your ladyship has one pleasure to come. 

SwiFT, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) Re- 
ferring to reading a play called Love in a 
Hollow Tree. 

You have an immense pleasure to come. 

James Town_ey, High Life Below Stairs. Act 
li, sc. 1. (1759) Referring to the reading of 
Shakespeare. 

Believe me, Colonel, you have an immense pleas- 
ure to come. 

Royatt Ty Ler, The Contrast. Act iv, se. 1. 


(1787) Referring to a projected visit to 
Europe. 


4 
The human mind always runs downhill from 
toil to pleasure. (Hominum ab labore proclive 
ad lubidinem.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 78. (166 B.C.) 


5 
A man devoted to pleasure. (Homo voluptati 
obsequens. ) 
TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 459. (165 B.C.) 
We that are great women of pleasure . . . join 
the sweet delight And the pretty excuse together. 
Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act v, 
sc. 2. (1623) 
A man of pleasure, 
A kind of thing that’s for itself too dear. 
Herpert, The Church-Porch. St. 30. (a. 1633) 
He [Clarendon] had enemies at court, especially 
. . the ladies of pleasure. 
Joun Evetyn, Diary, 27 Aug., 1667. 
These men of Pleasure (ye very pest and ruine 
of all Courts). 
Ear or Essex, Essex Papers, i, 72. (1673) 
In our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of Pleasure. 
BisHop GrEorce BERKELEY, Alciphron. Pt. ii, 
sec. 3, (1732) 
A Man of Pleasure is a Man of Pains. 
Younc, Night-Thoughts. Nt. viii, 1. 793.(1745) 
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When our pleasures have exhausted us. we 
think that we have exhausted pleasure. (Lors- 
que les plaisirs nous ont épuisés, nous croyons 
avoir épuisé les plaisirs. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions, No. 195. (1746) 
The greatest mental faculty is capacity for pleas 
ure. (La plus grande perfection de l’ame est 
d’étre capable de plaisir.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 546. 


His own special pleasure attracts each one. 
(Trahit sua quemque voluptas.) 
VeERGIL, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. ii, 1. 65. (37 8.c.) The 
usual proverbial form is, “Sua cuique volup- 
tas” (To everyone his own form of pleasure). 


8 
No civilized man ever regrets a pleasure. 
Oscar WiLpE, The Picture of Dortan Gray. Ch. 
6. (1891) 


Qa 
Occupy thyself with pleasure daily. 
Unknown, Song of the Harper, \. 500. (c. 
2350 B.c.) See under Time: GATHER YF 
ROSEBUDS. 


IIl—Pleasure: Its Penalties 


i See also Pain and Pleasure 

There is nothing so hateful and so pernicious 
as pleasure, since, if indulged in too much and 
too long, it turns the light of the soul into 
utter darkness. (Quocirca nihil esse tam de- 
testabile tamque pestiferum quam voluptatem. 
si quidem ea, cum maior esset atque longior, 
omne animi lumen exstingueret. ) 

ARCHYTAS OF TARENTUM. As quoted bv Cicero, 

De Senectute. Ch. xii, sec. 41. (c. 400 B.C.) 
In everything satiety closely follows the greatest 
pleasures. (Omnibus in rebus voluptatibus maxi- 
mis fastidium finitimum est.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. iii, sec. 25. (55 B.C.) 
Pleasure that comes too thick, grows fulsome. 

TuoMAs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3788.(1732) 
But not even pleasure to excess is good: 

What most elates then sinks the soul as low. 

JaMes THomson, The Castle of Indolence. 

Canto i, st. 63. (1748) 
Pleasure is to women what the sun is to the 
flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it 
refreshes, and it improves; if immoderately, it 
withers, etiolates, and destroys. 

C. C. Corton, Lacan. Vol. i, No. 135. (1820) 
When pleasure is the business of life, it ceases te 
be pleasure. 

T. C. Hatisurton (Sam Strick), Wise Saws 

Ch. 10. (1843) 


11 

All pleasure hath this property, 

She woundeth those who have her most, 
And, like unto the angry bee, 

Who hath her pleasant honey lost, 

She flies away with nimble wing, _ 

And in our hearts doth leave her sting. 
(Habet hoc voluptas omnis, 
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Stimulis agit fruentes 
Aplumque par volantum 
Ubi grata mella fudit, 
Fugit et nimis tenaci 
Ferit icta corda morsu.) 

BoEtuius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. iii, 
metre 7. (A.D. 524) 

a the instances of pleasure have a sting in the 
tail. 

JEREMY Taytor, Holy Living. Ch. 2, sec. 1. 
(1650) 

To think o’ th’ sting that’s in the tail of pleasure. 

WILLIAM ConcreveE, The Old Batchelor: Ept- 
logue. (1692) 

You know the old saying, Pleasure has a sting 
in its tail. 

Tuomas Brown, Works (1760), i, 313. (1704) 
There is rank Poison in the Tail of all unlawful 
Pleasures. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 207. 
(1709) The Latin proverb is, “In cauda vene- 
num” (The poison is in the tail) ; the French 
say, “En la queue gist le venin” (In the tail 
lies the poison), a proverb dating from c. 
1400. The Italian form is the same, “Nella 
coda sta il veleno.” See also under EPIGRAM. 

Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters. 

Davip GARRICK, Ske Stoops to Conquer: Epi- 

logue. (1773) 


Never pleasure without repentance. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 329. 
(1605) Cited by Clarke and Ray. 


Oft ill diseases spring from trivial pleasure. 
(Morbi causa mali minima est quaecumque 
voluptas. ) 

: Cato (9), Désticha. Bk. iv, No. 24. (c. 175 B.c.) 


Pleasure is an inciter to vileness. (Voluptas 
est inlecebra turpitudinis.) 
Cicero, De Legibus.Bk.i,ch.11,sec.31.(c.46 B.C.) 
Pleasure has no fellowship with virtue. (Voluptas 
. nec habet ullum cum virtute commercium.) 
Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. xii, sec. 42. (44 B.C.) 
Elsewhere Cicero says, “Maximas virtutes 
iacere omnes necessa est, voluptate domi- 
nante” (All the chief virtues must be neg- 
lected where pleasure is lord). He is speak- 
ing of carnal pleasures. 
I see pleasure the very pathway to perdition. 
GeEorcE Petite, Petite Pallace, p. 269. (1576) 
Pleasure is labour too, and tires as much. 
‘ Cowper, Hope, 1. 20. (1781) 


From pleasure comes grief, from pleasure 
comes fear; he who is free from pleasure 
neither sorrows nor fears. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries.Verse 212.(c.475) 


Flee that present pleasure, that bringeth after- 
ward sorow. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 30. (1578) 
Fly the present joy Which in time will breed 
annoy. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 99. (1591) 
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Flee all present pleasure that gives the future 

payne. 
JouHn WoproePuHeE, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, ἡ. 277. (1623) 

Fly that pleasure which paineth afterward. 
Book of Meery Riddles, p. 97. (1629) 

Fly the pleasure that bites tomorrow. 
HerserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 446. (1640) 


6 
Grief often treads upon the hecls of pleasure. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. The Latin proverb is, “Voluptati 
moeror sequitur” (Upon pleasure sorrow 
follows). 
Many a Man thinks he is buying Pleasure, when 
he is really selling himself a Slave to it. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
A life of pleasure is therefore the most unpleas- 
ing life in the world. 
GoLpsMITH, Citizen of the World.No.44.(1760) 


7 
Like unto the flie which flieth about the candle, 
with pleasure, you purchace your death. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 18. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


It is better to drink of deep griefs than to 
taste shallow pleasures. 


WittiAmM Hazwitt, Characteristics. No. 406. 
a 


The pleasures of sin. (ἁμαρτίας ἀπόλαυσιν.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xi, 25. (c. A.D. 90) 

The Vulgate is, “Peccati iucunditatem.” 
Pleasure’s a sin, and sometimes sin’s a pleasure. 


Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 133. (1818) 
10 


There is no pleasure unalloyed. (Usque adco 
nulla est sincera voluptas.) 
Ovin, Afetamorphoses. Bk. vii, 1. 453. (a. pd. 7) 
See PAIN AND PLEASURE. 
ΤΊ 
Pleasures are transient. (αἱ μὲν ἡδοναὶ φθαρταί.}) 
PERIANDER, A pothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See Dio- 
GENES Lagertivs, Periander. Bk. i, sec. 97. 
Pleasures have mutable faces. 
915 THoMaAs Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. ii, 
sec. 1. (1682) 
But pleasures are like poppies spread: 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever. 
soe Burns, Tam o’ Shanter, 1. 59. (1791) 


1 
The bait of sin, (κακοῦ δέλεαρ.) 

Prato, Timaeus. Sec, 69D. (c. 370 8.c.) Refer- 

ring to pleasure. 

Pleasure is the bait of evil; for by it men are 
caught no less than fish with a hook. (Voluptas 
est malorum esca; quo ea non minus homines | 
quam hamo capiuntur pisces.) 

PLauTus. Paraphrasing Plato. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Plato happily calls pleasure “the bait of sin,” 
evidently because men are caught therewith like 
fish. (Divine Plato “escam malorum” appellat 
voluptatem quod ea videlicet homines capiantur 
ut pisces.) 

1CERO, De Senectute. Ch. xili, sec. 44. (44 B.C.) 


PLENTY 


Do not bite at the bait of pleasure till you know 


there is no hook beneath it. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Maria Cosway, 
26 Oct., (1786) 


; 
He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man. 
(Qui diligit epulas, in egestate erit.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 


2 

All pleasure harms whomso it charms. (Omnis 
voluptas quemcumaque arrisit nocet.) 

, PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.483.(c.43 B.C.) 


Our pleasures are shallow, our troubles deep. 
(So lé ché ch‘ien, so ‘huan ché shén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
781. (1875) See also Joy AND Sorrow. 


4 
Pleasure will be paid, one time or another. 
: SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 4, 72. (1599) 


Schort lykyng sal be longe bought. 
Unxnown, Coventry Mysteries (Shaks. Soc.), 
p. 32. (1468) 
As a man woulde saye: for a lytle pleasure, longe 
payne. 
GFORGE COLVILLE, tr., Boethius (1897), Ὁ. 66. 
(1556) 
For a short pleasure, long remembrance. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Plaisir. (1611) 
Short pleasure long lament. De court plaisir long 
re pentir. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 142. (1670) 
Short Pleasures, long Pains. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4155.(1732) 
No PLEASURE WITHOUT PAIN, 566 PAIN AND PLEAS- 
URE. 


PLENTY 


6 
The plenty of things dooth ingender care. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) See 
also under POSSESSIONS. 
Plentie, as the manner is, soone caused loathing. 
PHILEMON Ἠο ΑΝ, tr., Livy, iii, i, 88.(1600) 
Plenty breeds pride. 
JouHn CrarKkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 33. (1639) 
From the Latin proverb,“Ubi uber, ibi tuber” 
(Where there is plenty there is swelling). 


A beggar in the midst of plenty. (Magnas inter 
opes inops. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, 1. 28. (23 .c.) 
ae has made me poor. (Inopem me copia 
ecit.) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. iii, 1. 466. (A.D. 7) 
Whose welth was want, whose plenty made him 

pore. 

EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 

canto iv, st. 29. (1590) 
With much we surfeit, plenty makes us poor. 

ΜΊΟΗΛΕΙ, Drayton, The Legend of Matilda the 

Fair. (c. 1605) 

Forced now to surfeit on her store, 

She prou’d this true: Much plentie made her 
poore. 

RicHARD BratHwait, Natures Embassie (1877), 

p. 269. (1621) 
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He that needs five thousand pound to live, 

Is full as poor as he that needs but five. 
HERBERT, The Church-Porch. St. 18. (1633) 
Plenty begetteth want; for he that hath much 

needs much. 
NIcHOLAS LING, Politeuphuia, p. 130. (1669) 


8 
Ther sholde be plente and pees perpetuel for 
euere. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xvili, 1. 93. (1377) 
To regne in pees, plente, and plesaunce. 
ΤΟΗΝ LypcaTE, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), 6. 
(c. 1430) 
Plenty is the child of peace. 
WILLIAM Prywnne, Histrio-Mastix. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1633) 


9 
Experience wole weel schewe that plente is no 
deinte. 

REGINALD Pecock, The Repressor of Over 
Much Blaming of the Clergy, p.184.(c. 1449) 

Plente is no deintie. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 190. (1678) 

1 will not be daintie. . . . Such guests as I be 
plentie. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Q2. (1583) 

Plenty makes dainty. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 190. (1678) 
KELLY, Scottish Pro crbs, Ὁ. 281. (1721) 
SPURGEON, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 5. 
(1869) 

Tis Plenty that makes you dainty. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6375. (1732) 
There is a variant, “Let not plenty make you 
dainty.” 

Too much Plenty makes Mouths dainty. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. The 
Italians say, “Abbondanza genera fastidio” 
(Abundance generates fastidiousness) . 


10 
As plentiful as blackberries. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 265. (1597) 
Money is as plenty as blackberries. 
C. A. Davis, Letters of J. Downtng. (1834) 
Constables are as thick as blackberries. 
J. C. NEAL, Charcoal Sketches, Ὁ. 192. (1837) 
Constitutions plentiful as blackberries. 
CARLYLE, Heroes and Hero-Worskip. Ch. 5. 
(1841) 
Earthworks were as common as blackberries. 
Harpy, Mayor of Casterbridge. Ch. 16. (1886) 


11 

The Goddess [Demeter] hath filled their 
threshing-floor in plenteous measure. {πίονι 
μέτρῳ.) 

Tueocritus, Idyls. No. vii, 1. 33. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Golden Plenty from full horn has poured her 
fruits upon Italy. (Aurea fruges | Italiae pleno 
defudit Copia cornu.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xii, 1. 29. (20 B.C.) 
The horn of plenty. (La corne d'abondance.) 


RaBELals, Pantagrwel. Bk. iii, ch. 14. (1545) 
12 


Plenty never wrings its master by the ear. 
UnKNown, Berkeley MSS, iii., 31. (1639) 


1816 PLOT 


Plenty is nae plague. 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 85. 
(1832) There is a variant, “Plenty is no 
fault,” and the French say, “Ce qui abonde 
ne vicie pas” (Abundance of a thing does no 
harm). 


PLOT 


1 
Plot me no plots. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 5. (1609) 


He hadde more tow on his distaf 
Than Gerveys knew. 

Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 588. (c. 1386) 
3 


Machination ceases. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 1, 46. (1605) 


Ay, now the plot thickens very much upon us. 
GrorGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, The 
Rehearsal. Act iii, sc. 2. (1672) Scott, Red- 
gauntlet. Letter 10. (1824) DoyvLe, A Study 
in Scarlet. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1887) MICHAEL 
INNES, Comedy of Terrors, p. 155. (1940) 
The plot thickens like a purée. 
ELLERY QUEEN, The French Powder Mystery. 
Ch. 17. (1930) 
The plot or action becomes more complex or 
intense. Villiers uses it literally of a dramatic plot. 
Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


PLOUGH 


5 

Plough it also longwise, and still you will 
find that to engage in commerce is more prof- 
itable. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, to. 63a. (c. 
450) A Rabbi of the second century gave it 
as his opinion that there is no worse occu- 
pation than farming, and on secing a field 
ploughed across its breadth, made the ob- 
servation quoted above. 

He that counts a’ costs will ne’er put plough i’ 
the yerd [earth]. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 239. (1678) 


6 
To plough the headlands before the butts. 
CHARLOTTE BurRNe, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
597. (1883) To begin at the wrong end. 


7 
The plough goes not well if the ploughman 
hold it not. 
JoHN Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 92. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 132; FuLver, No. 4710. 
He that by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


8 
The plough that a dog drawes is not worth 
the driving. 
Corcrave, Dictionary: Charrue. (1611) 
I have seen a friendly dame, winding a ravelled 
skain of thread or yarn, exclaim with a curse, 
“This is as bad as ploughing with dogs.” 
Gentleman’: Magasine, i, 299. (1795) 


PLOUGH 


I might as well plough with dogs. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 79. (1917) 


9 
Plough, or not plough, you must pay your 
rent. 


MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 1. (1846) 
10 


Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass to- 
gether. (Non arabis in bove simul et asino.) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxii, 10. (c. 650 
B.C.) 
To plough with the ass and the ox. i.e. To sort 
things ill. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1813) 


11 
If the plow cannot reach it, then the harrow 
can. (Li pu chao pa yeh chao.) 


DooLittTLeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 183. (1872) 
12 


How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plow? 
(Qua sapientia replebitur qui tenet aratrum? ) 


Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii,25.(190 B.C.) 
13 


An innocent plowman is more worthy than a 
Vicious prince. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. Franklin also has, “Α ploughman 
on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his 
knees.” 


14 
Better have one Plough going than two 
Cradles. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 905. (1732) 


15 
If your plow be jogging, you may have meat 
for your horses. 

JamMeES HoweELL, English Proverbs, p. 11.(1659) 
Keep thy Plough jogging, so shalt thou have 
Corn for thy Horses. 


Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3119.(1732) 
16 


To plow is to pray—to plant is to prophesy, 
and the harvest answers and fulfills. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Farming in Illinois. (1877) 


17 
If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye 
had not found out my riddle. (Si non arassetis 
in vitula mea, non invenissetis propositionem 
meam. ) 
Old Testament: Judges, xiv, 18. (c. 700 B.C.) 
If I had had no Plough, you had had no Corn. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2684.(1732) 
There is a similar Hebrew proverb, “If I had 
not lifted up the stone, you had not found 
the jewel.” 


18 
Let us seek bread with the plough. (Panem 
quaeramus aratro. ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 181. (c. A.D. 120) 
Plow deep, thou shalt have bread enough. 
James Howe xt, Proverbs; Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 8. 
(1659) 
Plough deep, while sluggards sleep, and you shall 
have corn to sell and to keep. 
FRANKLIN, The Way to Wealth. (1736) DEN- 
HAM AND ΟἿΥΡΕ give it, “While others sleep.” 


PLOUGH 


1 

And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, 15 
fit for the kingdom of God. (ἐπιβαλὼν τὴν 
χεῖρα ἐπ᾽ ἄροτρον.) 

New Testament: Luke, ix, 62. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Mittens manum suam ad ara- 
trum.” 

Quhen he had put hand to the pluiche, to receiue 
yairof profitte and gude fructe. 

James DALRYMPLE, tr., Historie of Scotland, 
iv, 253. (1596) 

It was Time to set his Hand to the Plough in 
good Earnest. 

Hicxes anp NE son, Life of John Kettlewell. 
Bk. i, ch. 23. (1718) - 

He had put his hand to the plow, and he was 
not the man to turn back. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, Paston Carew. Ch. 25. 
(1886) 

How painful it is to me to take my hand from 
any plough to which I have laid it. 

Epcar Jepson, Keep Murder Quiet, p.52.(1940) 
To put (or set) one’s hand to the plough. To 
undertake something difficult or long to do. 
Mainly in allusion to Luke ix, 62. 

Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


2 
Follow the Plough. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 113. (1579) 


3 
Moche uolk of religion zetteth the zuolg 
beuore the oksen. 

Dan Micnet, Ayenbite of Inwyt, Ὁ. 243.(1340) 
He would set the cart before the oxen, and 
scratch where it did not itch. (Mettoyt la char- 
rette deuant les beufz, se grattoyt ou ne luy 
demangeoyt poinct.) 

RaBELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 
That makis . . . The plewche befoir the oxin go. 

Unknown. Satirical Poems of the Time of the 

Reformation, xxix, 9. (1571) 


4 
To plough the sea-shore. (Litus arare. ) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. iv, 1]. 48. (c. Α. Ὁ. 9) To 
engage in fruitless labor. 

To hoe a rock. (Sarrire saxum.) 

MartTIAL, Epigramts, iii, 93. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 

We poets stick to our task; we go on drawing 
furrows in the thin soil, and turning up the shore 
with unprofitable plough. (Nos tamen hoc agimus 
tenuique in pulvere sulcos | ducimus et litus sterili 
versamus arato.) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 48. (c. a.p. 120) 
Stapylton’s rendering is, “Yet still we plow 
the shoare and sow the sand.” 

I plough the barrein rockes, and set my share 
into the shoare of the Sea. 

Grorce Prttiz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 218. (1576) 

With sweating browes I long haue plowde the 
sands, ... 
Repent hath sent me home with emptie hands. 

Rosert GREENE, Never Too Late. (1590) 

I had as soon plow the Sands, or till the air. 

Jeremy Taytor, The Liberty of Prophesying: 
Epistle Dedicatory. (1647) 

I preached at Dorking. But still I fear we are 
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ploughing upon the sand: we sec no fruit of ou 
labours. 
Joun WeEs.Ley, Journal, 15 Nov., 1775. 
Our labour .. . is as certain to be thrown away 
as if you were to plough the sands of the seashore. 
HeErBert AsqQuitH, Speech, 21 Nov., 1894. 


Let the plough stand to catch a mouse. Guar- 
dar nel lucignolo e non nell olio.—Ital. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1678) 
Let na the plough stand to slay a mouse. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 265. (1678) 
Never let the plough stand to slay a mouse. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, p. 
5. (1710) Cited by KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 234, with the comment, “To wit, that we 
be not taken off from our proper business, by 
every obvious divertisement.”’ 
Don’t stop the plough to catch a mouse. 
ὲ J. C. Brice, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 50. (1917) 


There belongs more than whistling to going 
to plough. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 
There belongs more than whistling to a Plowman. 
Ἰ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4866.(1732) 


A man must plough with such oxen as he hath. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 

You must plough with such Oxen as you have. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5968.(1732) 

You know we are obliged to plough with such 

cattle as we have found for us. 

᾿ SPuRGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 1. (1869) 


I must plough my furrow alone. 

EARL OF ROSEBERRY, Speech, City of London 
Liberal Club, 19 July, 1901. From which the 
proverbial “lonely furrow.” 

She always ploughed a straight furrow right to 
the end. 
ὲ ETHEL WHirteE, The Wheel Spins. Ch. 3. (1936) 


Where the plough shall fail to go, 
There the weeds will surely grow. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 146. (1880) 


God sped the plowghe. 

UNKNOWN, Paston Letters, iii, 50. (1472) 

I pray to God, spede wele the plough. 

UNKNOWN, Spede the Plough, p. 8. (c. 1500) 
Yf we do not wel, God spede ihe plow! 

Boorpe, Dyetary of Helth: Intro. (1542) 
God speed the Plow, thou shalt not speed me. 

Tuomas Dexxer, Honest Whore. Sc. 12.(1602) 
God speed the plough, plague rooks and crows. 
And send us years more cheap. 

Harleian Miscellany, ii, $03. (1661) 

Speed the plough! If I can make no sport, I'll 
hinder none, 

Dryden, Wild Gallant. Act iii, sc. 1. (1669) 
“God speed the plough” does not mean “God 
hasten the plough,” but “God prosper the plough.” 

W. W. Sxear, A Student’s Pastime, p. 79. 

(1896) In its later use, “Speed the plough 
seems to have been little more than an ex- 
pletive phrase, meaning “Good luck to you. 
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POCKET 


1 
He had a pautner with purses manyfold 
And surely lined with silver and with golde. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Cytezen and Up- 
londyskman (Percy Soc.), Ixi. (c. 1514) 
When they have lin’d their coats [they] 
Do themselves homage. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 1, 53. (1605) 
Such change would line our breeches. 
Witt1aM BowMan, Sermons. Ser. 29. (1731) 
“To line one’s pockets” is the modern phrase. 


2 
If it were not for the holes in the pocket, we 
should all be rich. A pocket is like a cistern, 
a small leak at the bottom is worse than a 
large pump at the top. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 75. (1887) 


Pocket: The cradle of motive and the grave 
of conscience. 
AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


Put no more in the pocket than it will hold. 
JOHN CLARKE, Puroemiologia, p. 11. (1639) 


5 
[They] were touched in their pockets, and it 
filled them with fury. 

F. C. Farrar, Life of St. Paul, i, 492. (1879) 


6 
{ He] sat in her pocket all the evening. 
Lapy GRANVILLE, Letters, i, 42. (1812) Close 
to; in close attendance upon. 
He sits in her pocket every evening. 
W.H. Matrocx, A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1881) 


7 
[He] was content to pockette vppe this Dis- 
honour to saue his life. 

ROBERT GREENE, Spanish Masquerado. (1589) 
Works (Grosart), v, 273. To pocket a wrong 
or injury: to accept it without protest or 
showing resentment. 

I will not pocket this injurious wrong. 

ANTHONY Munopay, John a Kent, Ὁ. 28.(1595) 

Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 200. (1596) 

You will not pocket up wrong. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iii, 3, 183. (1597) 
It is plain pocketing up of wrongs. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 2, 54. (1599) 

If he . . . pocket a wrong, and hold his hands, he 
is a coward. 

James ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Guzman de Alfarache, i, 
214. (1622) 

To pocket up one wrong, is to allure another. 

DANIEL TuviL, Vade Mecum, Ὁ. 184. (1638) 

I thought it best to pocket the insult. 

Ricuarp Graves, The Spiritual Quixote. Bk. vi, 

ch. 13. (1772) 


8 
The bravest man sacrifices nothing by pocketing 
a little wrong which he cannot personally resent. 
Watrer Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 23. (1826) 
I put my pride in my pocket. 
W. E, Norais, Adrian Vidal. Ch. 42. (1885) 


POET 


9 
They are above a hundred crowns in pocket. 
SMOLLETT, tr., Don Quixote, iv, 143. (1755) 
I’m a little out of pocket. 
ConcrevE, Old Batchelor. Act ii, sc. 1. (1693) 


POET 
10 


Swans sing before they die—’twere no bad 
thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 


S. T. CoLeripce, Epigram. (a. 1834) 
11 


Can poets soothe you when you pine for bread? 
GeorGcE CrABBE, The Village. Pt. i. (1783) 


12 

Poets, the first instructors of mankind. 
WENTWORTH DILton, tr., De Arte Poetica, 1. 

449. (1680) 

13 

But since the world with writing is possest. 

I'll versify in spite; and do my best 

To make as much waste-paper as the rest. 
DrybDEN, tr., Juvenal’s Satires. Sat. i,1.23.(1693) 

What are our poets, take them as they fall? .. . 

They are the mere wastepaper of mankind. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Paper. (a. 1790) Quoted 


Ἄ by EastMAN, Enjoyment of Poetry, p. 164. 
1 


All men are poets at heart. 

R. W. Emerson, Literary Ethics. (1836) 
Every man will be a poet if he can. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Journal, 11 April, 1852. 
15 


Never poetics unless I’ve rheumatics. (Num- 
quam poetor nisi si podager. ) 
Ennivs, Satires. Frag. 21, Loeb. (c. 180 B.C.) 
There is a legend that Ennius was at his best 
when he was drunk or had the gout. 


16 

He’s a Blockhead, that can’t make two 

Verses; and he’s a Fool that makes four. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2433.(1732) 


17 
[They] playe the part of a Poet: and by the 
feigning of woordes, shewe the little plaine 
dealing that is in them. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 124. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The truest poetry is the most feigning. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 3, 19. (1600) 
A poet is that which by the Greeks is called 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, ὁ ποιητής, a maker, or a feigner: 
... from the word ποιεῖν, which signifies to 
make, or feign. Hence he is called a poet. 
om Jonson, Explorata: Poeta. (1616) 


Beggar is jealous of beggar and poet of poet. 
(καὶ πτωχὸς πτωχῷ φθονέει καὶ ἀοιδὸς ἀοιδῷ.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 26. (c. 800 B.C.) 
dois: a singer, a minstrel, a bard. 
Poets, like whores, are only hated by each other. 
WyYCHERLEY, The Country-Wife. Act iii. (1675) 
Poets are sultans, if they had their will, 
For every author would his brother kill. 
Roogr B. Orarry, Prologues. (ς, 1669) 
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(Envy] reigns more among bad poets than among 
any other set of men. 
JosepH Appison, The Spectator, 20 Dec., 1711. 
No author ever spar’d a brother; 
Wits are gamecocks to one another. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Elephant and the 
Bookseller, |. 74. (1727) 
Every poet in his kind 
Is bit by him that comes behind. 
Swirt, On Poetry, |. 341. (1733) 
The most envious man I ever heard of is a poet. 
Byron, Letter to John Murray, 7 Feb., 1821. 
It is a lie that poets are envious. 
CuHarLes LAms, Letter to Bernard Barton, 6 
March, 1823. 


x 


1 
Poets one and all cannot brook the toil and 
tedium of the file. (Non offenderet unum 
| quemque poetarum limae labor et mora.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 291. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Polished by the file. (Lima rasa.) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, No. 2. (α. Ὁ. 93) 


2 
He who cannot play a game, shuns the weapons 
of the Campus; if unskilled in ball or quoit 
or hoop, he stays aloof, lest the crowded 
circle burst into righteous laughter; yet the 
man who knows nothing about it dares to 
frame verses. (Qui nescit versus tamen audet 
fingere. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 379. (c. 20 B.C.) 
A man who knows nothing of a ship fears to 
handle one; doctors undertake a doctor’s work; 
carpenters handle carpenters’ tools; but, skilled or 
unskilled, we scribble poetry all alike. (Scribimus 
indocti doctique poemata passim.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, No. i, 1. 114. (20 B.C.) 


3 

The irritable tribe of poets. (Genus irritabile 
vatum. ) 

i Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 102. (20 B.C.) 


A humble bard, I fashion laborious songs. 
(Operosa parvus carmina fingo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 2, 1. 51. (23 B.c.) 
Of all workers, the poet is most in love with his 
work, (De touts ouvriers, le poéte est nommee- 
ment le plus amoureux de son ouvrage.) 

Monrtaicng, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) Quot- 

ing Aristotle. 
The Poet, of all sorts of Artificers, is the fondest 
of his Works. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4711.(1732) 


All these fear verses and detest poets. (Omnes 
hi metuunt versus, odere poetas. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 33. (35 B.c.) 
Nobody loves a poet. 
Irvinc ΒΑΆΒΒΙΤΥ, Rousseau and Romanticism 
(1919) 


The poet remains, dismember him as you will. 
(Invenias etiam disiecta membra poetae. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 62. (35 8.6.) 
The fame which song brings lasts forever. (Car- 
mina quam tribuent, fama perennis erit.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 10, 1. 62. (c. 13 B.C.) 


Song is untouched by death. (Carmina morte 
carent.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 15, 1. 31. 
The poet’s work endures. (Durat opus vatum.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 9, 1. 29. 
Poetry does not die. (La poezia non muore.) 
BERNARDO ZENDRINI, Apothegm. (c. 1710) 
Poets alone are sure of immortality. 
Lorp Lytton, Caxtoniana. Essay 27. (1863) 


The man is mad, or else he’s writing verses. 
(Aut insanit homo aut versus facit.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 117. (35 B.c.) 
Spoken by Davus, Horace’s slave. 
All poets are mad. 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 


Euery man, that writes in verse, is not a poet. 
BEN Jonson, The Silent Woman. Act ii, sc. 3. 
(1609) 


It costs less to keep a lion than a poet; the 
poet’s belly is more capacious. (Constat le- 
viori belua sumptu | nimirum et capiunt plus 
intestina poetae.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 77. (c. a.p. 120) 
The proverb, “Equi et poetae alendi, non 
saginandi” (Horses and poets are to be fed, 
but not fattened), has been attributed to 
Charles EX, of France, but he was probably 
merely quoting it. 


A poetical tempest arises. (Poetica surgit 
tempestas. ) 
ea UvENAD Satires. Sat. xii, 1. 24. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 


He does not write whose verses no one reads. 
(Non scribit, cuius carmina nemo legit.) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. BK. iii, ep.9,1.2.(c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
Nothing is safer than a bad poet. (Nil securius 
est malo poeta.) 

MarrIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, epig. 63. (A. D. 103) 

Because his poems are not worth stealing. 

For there’s no second-rate in poetry. 

Joun OL_pHAM, An Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 


(a. 1683) 
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My unpremeditated verse. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 24. (1667) 
His unpremeditated strain. 
James THomson, The Castle of Indolence. 
Canto i, st. 68. (1748) 
The unpremeditated lay. 
WALTER Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel: 
Introduction, 1. 18. (1805) 
Pour’d forth this unpremeditated lay. 
qo Childe Harold. Canto i, st. 84. (1812) 


Those who err follow the poets. 

Mow#aAmMMED, The Koran. Ch. 26. (c. 625) The 
Oriental belief being that poets are prompted 
by devils, with such scraps of angels’ conver- 
sation as they are able to overhear. 


4 
I am the poet of the poor. (Pauperibus vates 
ego sum.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 165. (c. 1 B.C.) 
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Wherefore to colliers, carters and cokes, 
To Iack and Tom my rime shall be directed. 
Smr Davip Lynpesay, Ane Dialog betuix Ex- 
perience and ane Courteoux. (1554) 


Poets were once the care of chieftains and 
of kings. (Cura ducum fuerant olim regumque 


poetae. ) 
ge Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 405. (c. 1 B.C.) 


All the great epic poets utter those fine poems 
not from art, but as inspired and possessed. 
(Τάντε: yap of re τῶν ἐπῶν ποιηταὶ ol ἀγαθοὶ 
οὐκ ἐκ τέχνης ἀλλ᾽ ἔνθεοι ὄντες καὶ κατεχόμενοι.) 

Prato, Jon. Sec. 534E. (c. 385 B.C.) 

From celestial places comes our inspiration. 
(Sedibus aetheriis spiritus ille venit.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 550. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The inexorable rule in the Muse’s court, either 
inspiration or silence. 

Emerson, Poetry and Imagination. (1875) 


3 

The flower of poets. (Flos poetarum.) 
Prautus, Casina: Prologue, }. 18. (ς. 200 B.C.) 

4 


Yes, every poet is a fool: 
By demonstration Ned can show it: 
Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet. 
MATTHEW Prior, Epigram. (1718) 
Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool, 
But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet. 
5, T. CoLermwce, Epigram. (a. 1834) 
He is a poet, which I take to be only one remove 
from a fool. 
E. A. Post, The Purloined Letter. (1841) 


5 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 12. (1596) “Furor poeticus” (The 
frenzy of the poet) is the Latin proverbial 
phrase. 


6 
Till Block-heads blame, and Judges praise. 
The Poet cannot claim his Bays. 
Swirt, To Doctor Delany, \. 167. (1730) 
Neverout: What! I see you are a poet. 
Miss: Yes, if I had but the wit to show it. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must come in Latin or in Greek. 

Eomunpn Water, Of English Verse. (a. 1687) 


IIl—Poets Are Born Not Made 


8 
Each year new consuls and proconsuls are 
made; but not every year is a king or a poet 
born. (Consules fiunt quotannis et novi pro- 
consules; | solus aut rex aut poeta non quotan- 
nis nascitur.) 

Lucivs Anwarvus Fiorus, De Qualitate Vitae. 


Frag. 8. (c. A.D. 100) Whence, perhaps, the 
proverb, “Poeta nascitur, non fit” (A poet 
is born and not made), but its origin is un- 
certain. Cicero is credited with ‘“Nascimus 
poetae, fimus oratores” (We are born poets, 
and are made orators), and a similar prov- 
erb, “Nemo nascitur artifex” (Nobody is 
born an artificer), is cited by Erasmus. The 
Italians say, ““Nessuno nasce maestro” (No- 
body is born a master). 

Therefore is it an old prouerbe, Orator fit, Poets 

nascitur. [The orator is made, the poet born.] 

Sir PHiviep Sipngy, An Apologie for Poetrie 
(Arber), p. 62. (c. 1581) 

Poets are born, but orators are made. 

Joun BopenHaM, Belvedere, Ὁ. 55. (1600) 
According to the true belief, a poet is born one: 
that is to say a poet by nature comes forth a 
poet from his mother’s womb. (Seguin es opinion 
verdadera, el poeta nace: quieren decir que del 
vientre de su madre el poeta natural sale poeta.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 16. (1615) 
It is impossible to devise any scheme of educa- 
tion .. for promoting the development of po- 
etical genius. .. . Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

C. ano A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth, p. 194. 
(1827) 
A walker is born, not made. (Ambulator nascitur, 
non fit.) 

H. Ὁ. TuHoreav, Walking. (1851) Dr. F. 5. 
Billings, the American pathologist, said, 
“Children are born and not made,” taking 
the side of heredity against environment. 


Every one is not born a poet. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13.(1659) 
Every Reed will not make a Pipe 


Pea ee FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1457.(1732) 
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A good poet’s made as well as born. 
BEN JONSON, To the Memory of Shakespeare. 
(1616) 


i IlI—Poets and Poverty 


An eager meagre servant of the Muses. 
(Movodwy θεράπων érpnpés.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 909. (414 B.C.) 
He that lives with the Muses, shall die in the 
Straw. 
enone FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2223.(1732) 


A Cure for Poetry:—Seven wealthy towns 
contend for Homer dead, 

ae guar the living Homer begged his 
read. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1739. 
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Parnassus has no Gold-Mines in it. 
THOMAS FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 3844.(1732) 


Barélaced poverty drove me to writing verses. 
(Paupertas impluit audax ut versus facerem.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. li, 1. 51. (c. 15 
B.C.) Pliny the Younger quotes a proverbial 
phrase referring to poets, “Ut solent poetae” 

(As is usual with poets), i.e. poverty. 


ΡΟΕΤ 


1 

Indignation makes poetry (Facit indignatio 

versum. ) 

.« JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 79. (ς. A.D. 120) 
Usually quoted, “Facit indignatio versus,” 
verses. 

How can Poverty grasp the thyrsus when it is 

short of cash? (Thyrsumque potest contingere 

maesta | paupertas atque aeris inops?) 
JUVENAL, Satires. No. vii, 1. 60. (c. A.D. 120) 

Cold and hunger never yet 

Co’d a noble verse beget. 

RoBErT Herrick, Hesperides. (1648) 


2 
Poverty, otherwise called Suffering, mother of 
the nine Muses. (Penie, aultrement-dicte Souf- 
freté, mere des neuf Muses.) 

RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 57. (1548) 
Poverty is the muses’ patrimony. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 15. (1621) 


3 
Poets are the only poor fellows in the world 
whom anybody will flatter. 

Pore, Letter to Wm. Trumbull, 12 March, 1713. 
4 


Having no candle to see to write his verses. 
(Non avendo cendele per iscrivere i suoi 
versi. ) 

Torguato Tasso, alluding to his distress, and 
entreating his cat to assist him, during the 
night, with the luster of her eyes. (c. 1580) 
See D’IsraE.i, Curtosilies of Literature: 
Poverty of the Learned. 


The poet is he who has fat enough, like bears 
and marmots, to suck his claws all winter. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 


; IV—They Had No Poet and They Died 


O fortunate youth, to have found in Homer 
the herald of thy valor! (O fortunate adoles- 
cens, qui tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem 
inveneris! ) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, at the tomb of Achilles. 


(c. 331 B.c.) See Cicero, Pro Archia Poeta. 
Ch. x, sec. 24. 


7 

Many heroes lived before Agamemnon; but 
they are overwhelmed in unending night, un- 
wept, unknown, because they lacked a sacred 
bard. (Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona | 
multi; sed omnes inlacrimabiles | urgentur ig- 
notique longa | nocte, carent quia vate sacro.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 9, |. 25. (23 B.C.) 
Writings bear the years with them; by writings 
you know Agamemnon, and who it was that 
fought against him or beside him. (Scripta ferunt 
annos; scriptis Agamemnona nosti, | et quisquis 
contra, vel simul arma tulit.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 8, 1. 51. (a. Ὁ. 13) 
Forgot had been the thrice three worthies names, 
If thrice three Muses had not writ their fames. 

Joun Taytor, A Kicksey Winsey. (1619) 
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Vain was the Chief’s, the Sage’s pride! 

They had no Poet, and they died. 

In vain they schemed, in vain they bled! 

They had no Poet, and are dead. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Odes. Bk. iv, ode 

9, 1. 13. (ς. 1735) 

To all the starry host of Heaven they cried, 

But had no radio and of course they died. 
SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN,H ymn to Science.(1928) 


"Tis meet for the great to be hymned in fair- 
est song, for every noble deed dieth if sup- 
pressed in silence. (τρέπει δ᾽ ἐσλοῖσιν ὑμνεῖσθαι 

. καλλίσταις ἀοιδαῖς... θνᾷάσκει δὲ σιγαθέν 
καλὸν ἔργον.) 


Pinpar, Alexandro Amynta. Frag. 86. (c. 480 
B.C.) See PINDAR, p. 580 in Loeb Classical 
Library. 

How many men, most famous while they lived, 
are utterly forgotten for want of writers! (Quam 
multos clarissimos suis temporibus viros scrip- 
torum inops deleuit oblivio!) 

Boetuius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. ii, 
prosa 7. (c. A.D. 520) 
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To the man who made you famous give the 
credit for what you are. (Per quem sis clarus 
illi quod sis imputes. ) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.551.(c.43 B.C.) 
Howe should Alexander the great be so famous, 
if Q. Curtius had not written of hym? what were 
Vlisses & Achilles if Homer had not ben borne? 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 53. (1578) 

A great deal, my dear liege, depends 
On having clever bards for friends. 
What had Achilles been without his Homer? 
A tailor, woollen-draper, or a comber! 
Joun Wotcot (PETER PrnpAR), A Moral Re- 
flection: To George 11]. (c. 1794) 


Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 
And every conqueror creates a muse. 
EDMUND WALLER, Panegyric on Cromwell. (a. 
1687) 


POETRY 
See also Rhyme and Reason, Song 


Poetry is devil’s wine. (Poesis est vinum dae- 
monum. ) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Contra Academicos, i. (c. 387) 
Did not one of the fathers in great indignation 
call poesy, vinum daemonum ? 

Francis Bacon. Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing, Bk. ii. (1605) 
Poems, the hop-grounds of the brain. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 506. (1737) 
Poetry is the bill and coo of sex. 
serpent Husparp, Epigrams. (1911) 

That poetic itch of mine began scratching 
away. (Nostra illa poetica scabies coepit ex- 
culpere.) 

Ausonius, Griphus Ternarii Numeri: Dedica- 

tion. (c. a. Ὁ. 390) See also under WRITING: 
ΤΗΣ ΤΟ or Writinc. 
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1 
It [poetry] was ever thought to have some 
articipation of divineness, because it doth 
raise and erect the mind. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
Poetry is the natural language of all worship. 
MADAME DE STAEL, Germany. Pt.ii,ch.10.(1810) 
Poetry, the language of the gods. 
SAMUEL Rocers, Italy. (c. 1820) 
Poetry is itself a thing of God. 
P. J. Battey, Festus: Proém, |. 5, (1839) 
God Himself is the best Poet. 
E. B. Browninc, The Dead Pan. St. 36.(1844) 
Time cannot bend the line which God hath writ. 
H. D. THoreavu, Inspiration. (1849) 


2 
Who often, but without success, have pray’d 
For apt Alliteration’s artful aid. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Prophecy of Famine, }. 
85. (a. 1764) 


3 
Poesy is of so subtle a spirit, that in pouring 
out of one Language into another, it will all 
evaporate. 

Sir JouN DENHAM, The Destruction of Troy: 

Preface. (1636) 

Poetry cannot be translated; and, therefore, it is 
the poets that preserve the languages. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1776. 


4 
For all those pretty knacks you compose, 
Alas, what are they but poems in prose? 
Sir Joun Denxuam, To the Five Members of 
the Hon. House of Commons, }. 41. (a. 1668) 
Who says in verse what others say in prose. 
Pore, I[mitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. ii, 
epis. 1, 1. 202. (1734) 
Why then we should drop into poetry. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i,ch.5.(1865) 


5 
Simonides’ lyrics. (Σιμωνίδον μέλη.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ix, No. 12. 
(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Simonidis 
cantilena.” Referring to Simonides of Chios, 
the first of the Greek poets—-and so the first 
of all poets—to write eulogies to order and 
for payment. So the proverb refers to poems 


; which are made only when paid for. 


A comic theme cannot be expressed in tragic 
verse. (Versibus exponi tragicis res comica 
non volt.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, }. 89. (c. 20 B.C.) 

Let the verse the subject fit, 
Little subject, little wit. 
Namby Pamby {fs your guide. 

Henry Canzy, Namby-Pamby. (1729) A satire 
on Ambrose Philips, of whose first name 
“Namby-Pamby” was intended as a diminu- 
tive. The origin of the word. 

His namby-pamby madrigals of love. 
: Wrz1aMm Grrrorp, The Baviad. (1794) 


Verses void of thought, sonorous trifles. (Ver- 
sus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. ) 
Horactz, De Arte Poetica, |. 322. (c. 20 B.C.) 
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Return to the forge the badly-turned verses. 
(Male tornatos incudi reddere versus.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 441. 
Put your parchment in the closet and keep it 
back until the ninth year. (Nonumque prematur 
in annum, | membranis intus positis.) 
: Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 388. 


As is a picture, so is a poem. (Ut pictura poe- 
sis. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 361. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Poetry is articulate painting, and painting is silent 
poetry. (ζῳγραφίαν μὲν, εἶναι φθεγγομένην τὴν 
ποίησιν, ποίησιν δὲ σιγῶσαν τὴν ζῳγραφίαν.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: How to Study Poetry, 

18A. (c. A.D. 95) Quoted as an “oft-repeated 
saying”; and referred to again 58B. 
Nor is he stranger to Poetry, which is musick in 
words; nor to Musick, which is poetry in sound. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 7. 
(1642) 
There are pictures in poems and poems in pic- 
tures. (Shih chung yu ‘hua, ‘hua chung yu shih.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

517. (1875) 


"Tis not sufficient to combine 

Well-chosen words in a well-ordered line. 

(Non satis est puris versum perscribere ver- 
bis. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4,1. 54. (35 B.c.) 
It is not riming and versing that maketh poetry. 
One may be a poet without versing, and a versi- 
fier without poetry. 

Sir Paivip Sipney, An Apologie for Poetry. 


(ες. 1581) 
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His verses run with a halting foot. (Incom- 
posito pede currere versus. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 1. (c. 35 B.C.) 
This is a very false gallop of verses. 
εἰ DH ARESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 119.( 1600) 


All good verses are like impromptus made at 
leisure. (Tous les vers excellents sont comme 
des impromptus faits a loisir.) 

5s 0ekeH JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 291. (1810) 


The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering 
Keats. 
Lorp Lytton, The New Timon, Pt. i, sec. 6. 
(1846) Referring to Tennyson. 


I always make the first verse well, but I have 
trouble in making the others. (Je fais tou- 
jours bien le premier vers; mais j’ai peine a 
faire les autres.) 

Motttrr, Les Précieuses Ridicules. Sc.11.(1659) 
Those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake. 
woe Burtier, Hudibras, ii, i, 27. (1663) 


Let verse run smoothly, polished with fine 
pumice. (Exactus tenui pumice versus eat.) 
erste a Elegies. Bk. ili, eleg. i, 1. 8. (c. 
B.C. 
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They write a verse as smooth, as soft as cream; 

In which there is no torrent, nor scarce stream. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: Ingeniorum. No. 5. 
(1636) 


‘ 
Recite poetry only with a poet. (Shih hsiang 
‘hui jén yin.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2273. (1875) 


2 

1 had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry; — 

‘Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iii, 1, 131. (1597) 


One should never talk of a moral or an im- 

moral poem—poems are either well written or 

badly written, that is all. 

Oscar WILDE, The English Renaissance of Art. 

(1882) Lecture delivered in New York City, 
9 Jan. 

All bad poetry springs from genuine feeling. To 

be natural is to be obvious, and to be obvious 

is to be inartistic. 

" Oscar WILDE, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 


I would rather have written that poem, gen- 
tlemen, than take Quebec to-morrow. 

Major-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE, the night be- 

fore he was killed on the Plains of Abraham 

(13 Sept., 1759), referring to Gray’s Elegy 

Written in a Country Church-yard. See 
Hume, History of England, ch. 30. 


Ii—Poetry: The Poet’s Licence 
Many are the lies of the poets. (πολλὰ 


ψεύδονται ἁοιδοί.) 

ΔΕΆΙΘΤΟΤΙΕ, Metaphysics. Sec. 983A. (c. 340 
B.c.) A proverb quoted by PLUTARCH, 
Moralia, sec. 16A, who adds that some of 
the lies are intentional and some uninten- 
tional. 

The race of poets has liberty. (τὸ μὲν δὴ ποιητικὸν 
φύλου ἐλέυθερον.) 

DEMOSTHENES, Encumium. (c. 340 B.C.) 

The poet makes a lie look like the truth. (Poeta 
.. . facit illud veri simile, quod mendacium est.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 401. (c. 195 B.c.) 
Poets to the best of their power may chant false- 
hoods. (Poetae pro sua parte falsa conficte ca- 
nant.) 

Pacuvius, Teucer. Frag. 366, Loeb.(c. 160 B. c.) 
The art of poetry is not greatly concerned with 
the truth. (ποιητικῇ μὲν οὐ πάνυ μέλον ἐστὶ τῆς 
ἀληθείας.) 

PiuTarcH, Moralia: How to Study Poetry, 

sec. 17E. (c. A.D. 95) Quoted as a maxim. 
To lie is permitted to poets. (Poetis mentiri licet.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. vi, epis. 21. 
(c. A.D. 98) 

Lying and poetry are always friends. (Le men- 
songe et les vers de tout temps sont amis.) 

La ἘΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: Contre Ceux Ομ Ont le 
Goat Difficile. Bk. ii, fab. 1. (1668) 
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6 
The freer utterances of the poet’s licence. 
(Poetarum licentiae liberiora. ) 

Cicero,De Oratore.Bk.iii,ch.38,sec.153.(55 B.C.) 
Using, as his habit is, a poet’s licence. (Usus 
poetae, ut moris est, licentia.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 25. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Painters and poets have always had an equal 
licence to dare anything. (Pictoribus atque poetis 
| quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1.9. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Measureless pours forth the creative licence of 
poets. (Exit in immensum fecunda licentia va- 
tum.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 12, 1. 41. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Freedom must be accorded to poetry. (Debita 
carminibus libertas.) 

Unknown, Aetna, I. 91. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 

Poetic licence. (Licentia poetica.) 
SENECA, Naturales Quaestiones. Ch. xliv, sec. 1. 
(c. A.D. 62) 
The licence of the sweet poet. (Con la licenza del 
dolce poeta.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxvii, }. 3. (c. 1300) 
Painters and poets have liberty to paint and 
devise what they list after their own fancy. (Les 
Painctres ἃ Poetes ont liberté de paindre ἃ leur 
plaisir ce qu’ilz veullent.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1532) 
Crave the Poets privilege, to use the figure Hyper- 
bole at their pleasure. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 96. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


According to that old verse . . . Astrono- 
mers, painters and poets may lye by authoritie. 
Sir Joun Harincton, A Briefe Apologie of 
Poetrie. Par. 3 (1591) 
Poets and painters have leave to lie. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 1595) 
We poets lie by good authoritie. 
Sir Joun Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. ii, No. 
88. (1618) 
Poets and painters by authoritie 
As wel as travellers we say may lie. 
Rospert HeatH, Epigrams, Ὁ. 35. (1650) 
Painters and poets hae liberty to lie. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 253. (1670) 
Poets and painters lye with license. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Poets. (1736) 
Poets and painters, as all artists know, 
May shoot a little with a lengthened bow. 
Lorp Byron, Hints from Horace, 1. 15. (1811) 


8 
Poets need not trammel their utterances with 
historv’s truth. (Obligat historica nec sua 
verba fide. ) 
νιν, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 12,1. 42. (c. 13 B.C.) 
A man may be an admirable poct without being 
an exact chronicler. 
Joun Drypen, Aeneid: Dedication. (1697) 
A poet does not work by square or line. 
WILLIAM Cowpsr, Conversation, |. 789.(1781) 


9 
Good-bye to the fictions of the poets. (Valeant 
mendacia vatum.) 

Ovin, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 253. (c. A.D. 8) 


1824 POINT 


Odds life! must one swear to the truth of a song? 
MATTHEW Prior, A Better Answer. (a. 1721) 


1 
Poets, being liars by profession, ought to have 
good memories. 
Swirt, A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet, 
1 Dec., 1720. See also under Lie. 


POINT 


2 
A lord ful fat and in good poynt. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 200. 
(c. 1386) 
She demaundyd of hym yf he were hole and in 
good poynt. 
Lorp Berners, Huon of Burdeux, xcv, 307. (a. 
1533) 
[They] looked in better point than all the rest. 
Joun Evetyn, Mrs. Godolphin, p. 176. (1685) 
3 


But to the poynt. 
CuHaucer, Parlement of Foules, 1. 372. (c. 1381) 
This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \ 790. 
(c. 1386) 
Come to ye poynt, and vse no more such langage. 
Lorp Berners, Huon of Burdeux, |xix, 236. 
(a. 1533) 
When it comes to the point, “Who am I?” 
BisHOP JosEPH HALL, Contemplations: Old 
Testament, iv, 1}. (1612) 

Let us now come to the Point in Hand. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, p. 12. (1738) 
When it came to the point, .. . he told her to 

write to him. 
JANE AUSTEN, Pride and Prejudice. Ch. 27. 
(1796) 
Do keep to the point, my excursive friends. 
Sir ARTHUR HELps, Realmah, p. 256. (1868) 
4 


I was set at work, arguing a moot-point or 
law-case. 

Sir Sruonps D’Ewss, Autobiography, i, 240. 
(a. 1650) Moot point, an arguable, debatable 
or doubtful point. Originally a case proposed 
for discussion in a “moot” of Jaw students.— 
O.E.D. 

It is a moot point. 
; Tuomas Burton, Diary, iii, 46. (1658) 
He was—not to put too fine a point upon it 
—hard up. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 11. (1852) 


6 
So faire, so joly, and so fetys, 
With lymes wrought at poynt devys. 

CHAUCER (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 829. 

(a. 1366) Point device, to the point of per- 
fection. 
Properly drest, All poynte deuyse. 

JoHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, |. 852. (1526) 
You are rather point device in your accoutre- 
ments. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like 11, iii, ii, 401.( 1600) 
Thus he grew up, in Logic point-device. 

LoncreLLow, Tales of a Wayside Inn: Emma 

and Eginkard, \. 35. (1872) 


POINT 


7 
The young ladies had rather missed the point. 
DIcKENS, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 11. (1844) 
He had somewhat misapprehended the point of 
these observations. 
Lorp Co.reripce, in Law Times, Ixv, 581/1. 
(1891) 


8 
Wyll you not streche one poynt: to being me 
in fauour agayne? 

RICHARD Epwarps, Damon and Pit hias.(a.1566) 
He would not sticke to straine a point, so that 
he might glorifie Saint Thomas thereby. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 

p. 401. (1596) 
They might have stretched a point. 

WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 53. (1814) 
It would be straining a point to arrest him. 

G. A. LAWRENCE, Guy Livingston. Ch.34.(1857) 
It would be stretching a point to say that Cuth- 
bert was a handsome man. 

HENRY KINcSLEY, Ravenshoe. Ch. 42. (1861) 
You must be generous, strain point. 

Rosert Browninc, Red Cotton Night-Cap 

Country, |. 393. (1873) 


9 
That is nothing to the point. (οὐδὲν πρὸς Eros.) 


ErasMus, Moriue Encomium. Se:. 111. (1511) 
10 


The brutons were vpe the pointe to fle. 
RosertT OF GLOUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle, 1. 
1457. (1297) 
He was upon the point to fall upon the city. 
ΓΟΙῸΝ, tr., Espernon, i, ii, 100. (1670) 
Frow point to point al sche him tolde, 
That sche hath longe in herte holde. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, ]. 33 
(1390) 
Answere from point to point. 
STEFANO GUAZZO, Civile Conversation, i. (1581) 
From point to point I frankly tell 
The deed of death as it befell. 
WALTER Scott, Rokeby. Canto i, st. 15. (1813) 


12 
Maximes of the point of honour. 
EDWARD GRIMSTONE, tr., History of Spain. Ch 
27. (1612) 
When we say a Point of Honour, we mean a 
Rule, a Law, a Maxim of Honour. 

Unknown, Rules of Civility, Ὁ. 233. (1703) 
The great Point of Honour in Men is Courage, 
in Women Chastity. 

Josern Appison, The Spectator. No. 99.(1711) 
He has .. . the same point of view. 

EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, Cyclopaedia: 

(1728) 
In a literary point of view. 
Macautay, Misc. Writings, ii, 114. (1844) 


Point. 


13 

I need not labor the point. (καὶ τί δεῖ μηκύνειν.) 
P10, De Profugis. Sec. 27. (c. a. ἢ. 40) 

14 


[He] will have his Will and carry his Point. 
WIic1aM Poppte, tr., Locke’s Toleration.(1689) 
If I can carry this single Point. 
RICHARD ΒΕΝΤΙΕΥ, Phalaris, Ὁ. 429. (1697) 


POISON 


She ended . . . by carrying her point. 
WILKIE Coxrzins, Dead Secret. Bk. iii, ch. 2. 
(1857) 
She had carried her point with her husband. 
Mrs. Macquow, Louisa, Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1885) 


1 
Be redy at the poynte of day for to ride. 
Unknown, Merlin, p. 585. (c. 1450) 
He was... at the poynt of dethe. 
WILLIAM CaxTON, tr., Fables of Poge,vi.(1484) 
They were at the point of going. 
Hay Caine, The Christian. Bk. iii, ch.9.(1897) 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW, see under POSSESSION. 


; POISON 


When the Fates will, two poisons work for 
good. (Cum fata volunt, bina venena iuvant.) 
Ausonius, Epigrams. No. 3, 1. 12. (c. A. Ὁ. 370) 
Venym for-doth venym. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xviii, ]. 152. (1377) 
One poyson drives out another. 
GEOFFREY Fenton, Bandello, ii, 218. (1567) 
Ev’n as one poyson doth another heale. 
Sir JoHN HarInctOn, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xxv, st. 1. (1591) 
One poyson expels another. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 34. (1659) 
3 


Somebody pulling a Borgia, if I’m not mis- 
taken. 
᾿ CHRISTOPHER HALe, Murder in Tow,p.82.(1943) 


You must use the antidote before the poison. 
(Prius antidotum, quam venenum, adhibes. ) 
SAINT JEROME (HiERONYMUS), In Rufinum. (c. 
A.D. 400) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, iii, 
98. Sometimes given, “Ne prius antidotum 
quam venenum.” 
Fortune never separates the poison and the anti- 
dote. 
Firpausi, /skander’s Conversations. (c. 1000) 
Poison kills only where there is no antidote. 
: Sabi, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 11. (c. 1257) 


Wicked poisons lurk in sweet honey. (Inpia 
sub dulci melle venena latent.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 104. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Is not poyson taken out of the Hunnysuckle by 
the Spider? venym out of the Rose by the 
Cancker? dunge out of the Maple tree by the 
Scorpion ? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 100. (1579) 
Doe we not commonly see that in painted pottes 
is hidden the deadlyest poyson? 

Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
In golden pottes are hidden the most deadly poy- 
son. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 60. (1633) 
The strongest poison ever known 
Came from Caesar’s laurel crown. 

; WILLIAM BLAKE, Auguries of Innocence.(1789) 


Full as a toad of poison. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 284. (1678) 
He that bites on every weed may light on poison. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. 


POISON 
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7 
Ofttimes poisons have saved life. (Saepe enim 
saluti fuere pestifera. ) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 12, sec. 6. (c. A.D. 55) 
In poison there is physic. 

SHAKESPEARE, 7] Henry IV, i, 1, 137. (1598) 


8 
Poison is drunk from cups of gold. (Venenum 
in auro bibitur.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 453. (c. A.D. 60) 
Poison is poison though it comes in a golden cup. 
Tuomas ADAMS, Works, p. 705. (1630) 


9 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, i, 1, 213. (1596) 

A lutel ater [poison] bitteret muchel swete. 

Unknown, Old English Homilies. Ser. i, 1. 23. 

(c. 1175) 
Poyson pierseth every vaine. 

GeorceE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Palace, p. 131. (1576) 
One droppe of poyson infecteth the whole tunne 
of wine. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
One droppe of poyson disperseth it selfe into 
euery vaine. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 73. 


II—One Man’s Meat, Another Man’s Poison 
10 
One century’s meat is obviously another cen- 
tury’s cvanide of potassium. 
Leonarpd Bacon, Old Fable for New Critics. 
Quoted in Sat. Rev. of Lit., 20 Apr., 1940. 


One man’s breath, another’s death. 
Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 253. (1639) 
One Man’s Breath Is another’s Man’s Death. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6343.(1732) 


12 
No hour brings good fortune to one man with- 
out bringing misfortune to another. (Bona 
nemini hora est, quin alicui sit mala.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. v, No.7.(1523) 
13 
One man’s mate is another man’s passion. 
EUGENE HEALY, Mr. Sandeman Loses His Life, 
p. 135. (1940) George S. Kaufman has an- 
other variation, “One man’s Mede is another 
man’s Persian.” 


14 
What has benefited one has destroyed others. 
(Nam quod uni profuit, hoc aliis erat exitio.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 238. (1869) 
What is sweet to some is bitter to others. (Quod 
suave est aliis, aliis fit amarum.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 384. “What’s 
sport to you is death to us.”—Aesop's fable 
of the boys and the frogs. 


What to one man is food to another is rank 
poison. (Quod ali cibus est aliis fuat acre 
venenum. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, iv, 637.(45 B.C.) 
Ofte thinge that is holsome and goode to men 
is poyson to other bestes. 

Joun pve Trevisa, tr., De Proprietatibus Rerum, 

xvii, iii. (1398) 


1826 POLICE 


What’s one man’s poison, signior, 
Is another man’s meat or drink. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act 
iii, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
As concerning the hatred of princes, one mans 
meate is another mans poyson. 
WiviiaM Barcray, Nepenthes, Ὁ. 116. (1614) 
One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs. (1709) 
SHaw, Major Barbara. Act i. (1905) Howls, 
Murder for Christmas, p. 136.(1941) etc., etc. 
Is it not even a proverb, that what is meat to 
one man is poison to another? 
MatTTHEW Prior, Dialogues of the Dead, p. 246. 
(a. 1721) 
Alas, Sir! what is one man’s poison is another 
man’s meat. 
James Town ey, High Life Below Stairs. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1759) 
One man’s food is another man’s poison. 
TROLLOPE, Autobiography. Ch. 10. (1883) 
One man’s poison, another man’s meat. 
JosepH Conran, The End of the Tether. Sec. 14. 
(1902) 
What’s one woman’s meat is another woman’s 
poison. 
BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 19. (1910) 
Wan Lo has made an amazing discovery. 
“IT have found,” he cries, 

“That one man’s poison is another man’s poison.” 
Henry Harrison, Wan Lo Tanka. (a. 1930) 
The fact that ‘‘one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” has been known for ages, though no- 
body knows why. But what may be the scien- 
tific explanation of the proverb is found in the 
mass of facts which the majority of doctors see 
as evidence of “hypersensitivity” or “allergy.” 

LAWRENCE GOULD, Allergy. (1940) Physical 
Culture, xxx, 5. 
One man’s strawberries are another man’s hives. 
Donato G. Coorey, Eat and Get Slim, p. 65. 
(1945) 


1 
The food that to him now is as luscious as 
locusts, shall be to him shortly as bitter as 
coloquintida. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 352. (1605) 


POLICE 


2 
Ah, take one consideration with another— 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 

W. 5. GrBert, The Pirates of Penzance. Act 
ii. (1879) Quoted by Marsn, A Man Lay 
Dead, p. 272. (1942) INNEs, The Weight af 
the Evidence, p. 50. (1943) ete., etc. 

More truth than fiction in the oid jingle about a 
policeman’s lot not being blissfully happy. 

M. V. Heserpen, Murder Makes a Racket, p. 
14. (1942) 

A policeman’s lot is not so hot. 

CLayton Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, 
p. 163. (1942) 

This policeman’s lot is quite a happy one. 

Anne Hocxine, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 95. (1943) 


POLITENESS 


3 
Policemen are soldiers who act alone; soldiers 
are policemen who act in unison. 

HERBERT SPENCER, Social Statics. Ch. 3. (1851) 
A policeman may call himself a soldier of the 
truth. 

E. R. PunsHon, Conqueror Inn, p. 117. (1944) 


4 
You'll be copped, then. 
THomas TERRELL, Lady Delmar. Act i.(c.1884) 
There were cries of “Coppers, coppers!” 
THOMAS TERRELL, Lady Delmar. Act i. 


5 
Every policeman knows that though govern- 
ments may change, the police remain. 

LEon Trotsky, What Next? Ch. 1. (1932) 


POLICY 
See also Cunning 


6 
All policy’s allowed in war and love. 
SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE, Love at a Venture. Act 
i. (1706) ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR, See 
under LOVE. 


Policy may be virtuous as well as vicious. 
᾿ Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3891.(1732) 


No matter so harde but polycie can prevaile. 

GeorcE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 162. (1576) 
Polycie prevayleth above power. 

GeEorGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 253. 
A lytle pollicy praeuaileth when a great deale of 
strength fayleth. 

GABRIEL HarvEY, Marginalia, p. 100. (c. 1590) 
Policy help’d above strength. 

CHAPMAN, Alphonsus. Act ii, sc. 3. (a. 1634) 
Policy goes beyond strength. 

TorRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 133. (1666) 
Where force hath fail’d, Policy oft hath prevail’d. 

CHURCHILL, The Ghost. Bk. iv, ]. 1215. (1762) 


9 
He who has confidence in his policy is equal 
to an enemy. (Etiam hosti est aequus qui 
habet in consilio fidem.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae.No.188.(c.43 B.C.) 
HONESTY THE BEST POLICY, see under HONESTY. 


POLITENESS 
See also Courtesy, Manners 


Politeness. The most acceptable hypocrisy. 


aa eenaee Bierce, Devil’s Pictionary. (1906) 


Ceremonies are different in every country, but 
true politeness is everywhere the same. .. . 
The wise are polite all the world over, but 
fools are polite only at home. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Citizen of the World. 
Letter xxxix. (1762) 


2 
When ye run down politeness ye take the 
mortar from between the bricks of the founda- 
tions of society. 
O. Henry, Between Rounds. (1906) 
ἘΣ aoe as oe as wax. 
Henry, Phonograph and Graft. (1909) 


POLITENESS 


1 
Politeness smoothes wrinkles. (La politesse 
aplanit les rides.) 

JOSEPH JousBerT, Pensées. No. 90. (1810) 
“There is nothing but wind in a pneumatic 
tire, yet it eases the jolts along life’s highway 
wonderfully,” Marshal Foch is said τὸ have 
retorted, when a guest at a dinner in his 
honor at Denver, Colo., remarked that there 
was nothing but wind in French politeness. 

Politeness is to human nature what warmth is 
to wax. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Aphorisms. (a. 1860) 


Politeness of spirit consists in thinking of 
things which are fastidious and in good taste. 
(La politesse de l’esprit consiste a penser des 
choses honnétes et délicates. ) 

LA RocriEPOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 99. (1665) 
Politeness may be defined as a dexterous manage- 
ment of our Words and Actions whereby we make 
other people have better Opinion of us and them- 
selves. 

Unknown, The English Theophrastus, Ὁ. 108. 

(1702) 
True politeness consists in being easy one’s self, 
and in making every one about one as easy as 
one can. 

Pore, Table-Talk. (a. 1744) 

Politeness has been defined as artificial good na- 
ture; with much greater propriety it may be said 
that good nature is natural politeness. 

STANISLAUS LESZCYNSKI, KING OF POLAND, 

(Euvres du Philosophe Bienfaisant. (1763) 
Politeness . . . is fictitious benevolence. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Tour to the Heb- 
rides, 21 Aug.. 1773. 
As to politeness .  . I would venture to call it 
benevolence in trifles. 

WILLIAM Pitt, Correspondence, i, 79. (c. 1789) 
Politeness is merely the art of choosing among 
your thoughts. (La politesse n’est que Tart de 
choisir dans ce que ΟΠ pense.) 

MADAME DE STAEL, Epigram. (c. 1800) See ABEL 

STEVENS, Life of More. de Staél. Ch. 4. 
Politeness is artincial good humour. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letler to Thomas J. Ran- 
dolph. (1808) 
Politeness is the flower of humanity. (La politesse 
est la fleur de humaniteé.) 

JoserH Jounert, Pensées, No. 120. (1810) 
Politeness is the ritual of society, as prayers are 
of the church. 

EMERSON, English Traits: Aristocracy. (1856) 
Politeness has been well defined as benevolence in 
small things. 

Macautay, Essays: Samuel Johnson. (1831) 
Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

Lupwic LEWISOHN (?), Politeness. (c. 1910) 


Politeness costs nothing, and gains everything. 
Mary Wortiey Montacu, Letters. (a. 1762) 
See under COURTESY. 
One never loses anything by politeness. 
VINCENT Lean, Collectanea, iv, 75. (1904) 


POLITICIAN 1827 
4 
Politeness wins the confidence of princes. (Yu 
li fu té chiing wang tao.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1534. (1875) 


5 
Civil as an orange, and something of that jeal- 
ous complexion. 
SHAKESPEARE, Muck Ado about Nothing, ii, 1, 
305. (1596) 


6 

He is the very pineapple of politeness. 
SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act iii, sc. 3. (1775) 

He is the soul of courtesy and the pineapple of 

perfection. 

DupbLeEy NICHOLS, Article, in New York World, 
24 Nov., 1926, referring to Willie Stevens, 
testifying at the Halls-Mill trial at Somer- 
ville, N.J. See also under PERFECTION. 


Politeness is excellent, but it does not pay 
the bill. 
C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


8 
With no more politeness than the back of the 
hand and the sole of the foot. 

LEE THAYER, Guilty, p. 41. (1940) 


POLITICIAN 
See also Statesman 


9 
An honest politician is one who, when he is 
bought. will stay bought. 

Stmon CAMERON, Republican Boss of Pennsy!l- 
vania, about 1860. Another American defi- 
nition is, “A politician is an animal who can 
sit on a fence and yet keep both ears to the 
ground.” 

Politician. An eel in the fundamental mud upon 
which the superstructure of organized society 15 
reared. . . . As compared with the statesman, he 
suffers the disadvantage of being alive. 


a IEROSE BiERcE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 
1 


O what is man Unless he be a Politician? 
GEORGE CHaPpMAN, Bussy d’Ambois. Act i, sc. 1. 


(1613) 
11 


An upright minister asks, wat recommends 
aman; a corrupt minister, who. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 9. (1820) 


12 
Tadpole and Taper were great friends. Neither 
of them ever despaired of the Commonwealth. 

DisraAEL!I, Coningsby. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1844) 
Tadpoles and Tapers. Professional politicians that 
are the hacks of a party. 
τὸ PARTRIDGE: Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
Politicians neither love nor hate. 

DRYDEN, Absalom and Achitophel, i,223.(1681) 
Politicians neither love nor hate. Interest, not 
sentiment, directs them. 

oe CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 23 Dec., 1748. 

Politicians, you suggest, 
Should drive the nail that goes the best. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. ii, tab. 9, 1. 14. (a. 1732) 


1828 


Ἵ 

1 am a politician, oathes with me 

Are but the tooles I worke with, I may breake 
An oath by my profession. 

Tuomas Heywoon, The Iron Age. Pt. ii.(1632) 
Those who are in Albany escaped Sing Sing, and 
those who are in Sing Sing were on their way to 
Albany. 

ELsErtT Hussar, Book of Epigrams. (c. 1911) 
It should perhaps be explained for foreign 
purchasers of this book that Sing Sing (now 
Ossining) is the village where a state prison 
of New York State is located, and Albany is 
the capital of the State. 


POLITICIAN 


2 
Timid and interested politicians think much 
more about the security of their seats than 
about the security of their country. 
T. B. Macautay, Speech, House of Commons, 
May, 1842. 


3 

The Dieul was . . . so famous a Politician 

. . . that Hel, which at the beginning was but 

an obscure Village, is now become a huge citie. 
THOMAS NasHE, Pierce Penilesse. (1592) 

A Politician imitates the Devill, as the Devill imi- 

tates a cannon: wheresoever he comes to do mis- 

chiefe, he comes with his backside towardes you. 
"εν WEBsTER, The White Divel. Act iii, sc. 3. 

1612) 


Politicians are like the bones of a horse’s 
fore-shoulder—not a straight one in it. 
WENDELL Puiitrrs, Speech, July, 1864. 


5 
It might be the pate of a politician, . . . one 
that would circumvent God. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 86. (1600) 

And, lke a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 174. (1605) 
Meetings consisting of some half a dozen scurvy 
pot-house politicians. 

WASHINGTON Irvinc, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York. Bk. iv, ch. 6. (1809) 
He was more useful to the city than a host of 
loud-mouthed, pot-house politicians. 

SAMUEL Morpecal, Virginia in By-gone Days, 

p. 57. (1860) 
A pot-house politician should represent us at the 
court of St. James. 

Joaquin Mitier, Life Amongst the Modocs, p. 

105. (1873) 


The deepest politician toils but for a momen- 
tary rattle. 
HORACE WALPOLE, Letter to Horace Mann, 14 
May, 1777. 


Among politicians the esteem of religion is 
profitable; the principles of it are trouble- 
some. 
Benjamin Wuicucote, Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms. (1753) 
The greatest asset a politician can have is a 
blameless record as far as women are concerned. 
W. 5. Mavonam, Lord Mountdrago. (1939) 


POLITICS 


POLITICS 
See also Party 
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“Hargrave,” said his Lordship, “if you want 
any information upon points of practical poli- 
tics . . . there is only one man in the king- 
dom whom you should consult.” 

BENJAMIN Disrak LI, Vivian Grey. Bk. ii, ch. 14. 
The first known appearance in print of the 
phrase “practical politics.” 

Out of the range of practical politics. 

ὟΝ. E. Grapstone. Referring to the abolition of 
the Established Church, April, 1865. See 
O’Connor, The Parnell Movement, p. 216. 

The views that have governed my life in ques- 
tions of practical politics. 

GEORGE BANCROFT, in Howe, Life, ii, 185.(1868) 
I said myself in 1865, and I believed, that it was 
out of the range of practical politics, that is to 
say, the politics of the coming election. 

W. E. Grapsrone, Speech, at Dalkeith, 26 Nov., 

1879. 
I knew nothing about “practical politics.” 

G. B. McCLetian, Own Story, Ὁ. 34. (1887) 
It would be interesting to imagine the first 
President of the United States confronted with 
some one who had ventured to approach him 
upon the basis of what is now commonly called 
‘practical politics.” 

Henry Copman Porter, Address, Washington 

Centennial service, 30 April, 1899. 

The usual and ineffectual protest against “prac- 
tical politics.” 

ALLEN FRENCH, The Barrier, p. 163. (1904) 
The whole aim of practical politics is to keep the 
populace alarmed (and hence clamorous to be 
led to safety) by an endless series of hobgoblins. 

H. L. Mencken, In Defence of Women. Ch. 13. 
(1926) 


In politics there is no honour. 
BENJAMIN DisrakELt, Vivian Grey. Bk. iv, ch. 1. 
(1826) 
There is no gambling like politics. 
Disraz1l, Endymion. Ch. 82. (1880) 


10 
They are playing politics at the expense of 
human misery. 

Hersert Hoover, Statement to the Press, 9 
Dec., 1930. Referring to members of Con- 
gress who, out of self-interest, as Hoover be- 
lieved, had introduced bills for unemploy- 
ment relief. 


1 
There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics as 
well as religion. By persuading others we 
convince ourselves. 
Juntus, Letters. No. 35, 19 Dec., 1769. 
Toe men’s politics sit much too loosely about 
em. 

WittiaM Draper, Letter to Junius, 17 Feb., 
1769. Letter No. 4 in Letters of Junius. 
Politics is perhaps the only profession for which 

no preparation is thought necessary. 
R. L. Stzvenson, Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books: Yoskida-Torajiro. (1882) 


POLITICS 


1 
The heavy roller of democracy. 

J. R. Τόν ει, On a Certain Condescension in 

Foreigners. (1880) 
Steam-roller. 

OswaLp F. Scuutte, Article, Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, June, 1908, describing the tactics em- 
ployed by the Roosevelt-Taft majority in the 
Republican National Convention in seating 
Taft delegates from Alabama and Arkansas. 
In frequent use thereafter. See MENCKEN, 
American Language, p. 372. 

Clear everything with Sidney. 

Ε. D. Roosevert(?), Remark, to Robert 
Hannegan, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, at Chicago, during Demo- 
cratic National Convention, 1944, referring 
to Sidney Hillman, head of the Political 
Action Committee of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and indicating that 
the convention’s choice for Vice-President 
must be acceptable to Hillman, whose sup- 
port was essential to Roosevelt. Hannegan 
denied rather lamely that the President had 
used the phrase, but the Republicans ex- 


ploited it during the ensuing campaign. 
2 


Politics is not the Business of a Woman. 

Mrs. Mary Man_ey, The Adventures of Rt- 

vella, p. 117. (1714) 
I must not write you about politics, because you 
are a Woman. 

Joun Apams, Leiter to his wife, 13 Feb., 1779. 
What are all your politics to women? A woman’s 
politics are the man she loves. 

Owen Ruoscomyt (O. VAUGHAN), For the 

White Rose of Arno, p. 74. (1897) 


In politics nothing is insignificant. 
; Louis N. PARKER, Disraelz. Act i. (1911) 


Politics, as the word is commonly understood, 
are nothing but corruptions. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1706) 
Politics are now nothing more than means of ris- 
ing in the world. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 11 April, 

1775. 
The art of governing mankind by deceiving them. 

Tsaac D’Israeri, Curtosities of Literature, Ὁ. 
339. (c. 1800) 

Politics is, as it were, the gizzard of society, full 
of grit and gravel, and the two political parties 
are its two opposite halves which grind on each 
other. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Autumn, 10 Nov., 1851. 
Politics is but the common pulse-beat, of which 
revolution is the fever-spasm. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, Speech, before the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Boston, 27 
Jan., 1853. 

Politics is a deleterious profession, like some poi- 
sonous handicrafts. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Power. (1860) 
Politics is not an exact science. (Die Politik ist 
keine exakte Wissenschaft.) 

Orto von Bismarck, Speech, Prussian Cham- 

ber, 18 Dec., 1863. 
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Politics is mostly pill-taking. 

Tuomas B. Regen, Letter to John Dalzell, 1 
Aug., 1896. 

Politics. The conduct of public affairs for private 
advantage. 

AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 

Who gets what, when, how? 

H. L. MENCKEN, American Language: Supple- 
ment I, p. 283. Cited as “a common defini- 
tion of politics.” 

Politics is the means by which the will of the few 
becomes the will of the many. 

Koco AND Huston, In Time to Come. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1941) 


I will not accept if nominated, and will not 
serve if elected. 

WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, Telegram, to 
General Henderson of Missouri, 5 June, 1884. 
Henderson was at the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, and had repeatedly 
urged Sherman to accept the nomination for 
President, which Sherman had steadily re- 
fused to do. The telegram was in answer to 
a last urgent appeal. See SHERMAN, Memoirs, 
4th ed., p. 466. This final chapter was added 
by members of Sherman’s family after his 
death, and the text of the telegram as given 
above is on the evidence of his son, Thomas. 
It is usually quoted, “If nominated [ will not 
accept; if elected I will not serve.” 


6 
You can’t beat somebody with nobody. 

Mark SULLIVAN, Our Times, iii, 289. (1923) 
An axiom of practical politics, usually at- 
tributed to “Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, for many 
years Speaker of House of Representatives. 

Another county heard from. 

Cuirrorp Opets, Awake and Sing. Act i. (1935) 
An old political gag, originating from the 
counting of returns on election night. 

There is an old political adage which says “If you 
can't lick ’em, jine ’em.” 

QUENTIN REYNOLDS, The Wounded Don’t Cry, 
p. 23. (1941) 


Politics make strange bedfellows. 
C. D. Warner, My Summer in a Garden. Ch. 
15. (1870) 
Politics, indeed, make strange bedfellows. 

J. S. Bassett, Life of Jackson, ἡ. 351. (1911) 
Into such incongruous bedfellowship do the exi- 
gencies of politics lure sheep and goat. 

SAMUEL Hopxins Apams, Incredible Era, Ὁ. 

57. (1939) Adams is describing the alliance 
of J. B. Foraker with Theodore Roosevelt 


POLYGAMY 


8 

Polygamy. A house of atonement, or expiatory 
chapel, fitted with several stools of repentance, 
as distinguished from monogamy, which has 
but one. 

AMBROSE BIERcE,The Devil's Dictionary.(1906) 
An endeavor to get more out of life than there 
is in it. 

Etsert Husparp, Book of Epigrams. (1911) 


1830 POMP 


; 
Marriages with more than one wife is like a 
man who is attached to more churches than 
one, whereby his faith is so distracted that it 
becomes no faith. 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG,Heaven and Heil.(1758) 


POMP 


2 
Wisdom’s sullen pomp. 
: MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 216. (1737) 


Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, Recessional. (1897) 
4 Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 33. (1605) 
Behold, How pomp is follow’d! 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 
150. (1606) 
The tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 281. (1599) 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 365. (1612) 
Why what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and 

dust ? 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, v, 2, 27. (1591) 


5 
Pomp and circumstance. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 354. (1605) 
The pomps and gaudy shows of the world. 
Eart oF KILMARNOCK, in McKay, History of 
Kilmarnock, p. 89. (1746) 
Pomps and vanities. 

Mary Martia SHERWOOD, Stories Explanatory 
of the Church Catechism, p. 401. (1835) 
The pomps and vanities of the world are differ- 

ent to different people. 
ELIzABETH SEWELL, Amy Herbert.Ch.10.(1858) 


POPE 
See also Rome: The Roman Church 


6 
One has to have a nose to be pope. (II faut 
avoir du nez pour estre pope.) 
JEAN-ANTOINE DE Bair, Mimes, fo. 11. (1597) 
That is, one bas to be far-sighted and saga- 


cious. 

If you would be a Pope, you must think of nothb- 
ing else. 

: H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.422.(1855) 


Pape and ape differ but a letter; but their 
charitie to their sons less. 
‘ Henry Burton,Baiting Pope’s Bull,p.67.( 1627) 


St. Peter is very well at Rome. (Bien se est4 
San Pedro en Roma.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. li, chs. 41, 53, 59. 
(1615) 
Ye may not sit in Rome and strive with the Pope. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 112. (c. 1595) 
᾿ is hard to sit in Rome, and strive against the 
ope. 
James Ke tty, Scottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 194.(1721) 


POPULARITY 


- ον 


It is ill sitting at Rome and striving with the Pope. 
MACLAREN, Exposition, Daniel, 58. (c. 1906) 


9 

Being a man I may come to be Pope. (Debajo 

de ser hombre puedo venir 4 ser papa.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 47. (1615) 

What village priest would not like to be pope? 

9 Or TARE: Letters on the English. No. 5.(1733) 


Accept, receive, take, are words pleasing to 
the Pope. (Accipe, sume, cape, sunt verba pla- 
centia Papae.) 

RaseErals, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Quoting a medieval ecclesiastical lampoon. 

Take, have, and keep are pleasant words. 

Trroomas Harpy, The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Ch. 14. (1886) Quoted as “the medieval say- 
ing.” 

No popery ! 

Cry of the London mob in 1681 when a new 
Parliament was summoned at Oxford, and 
frequently thereafter. See Hume, History of 
England, chs. 21, 25. 

Defoe says there were a hundred thousand stout 
country-fellows in his time ready to fight to the 
death against popery, without knowing whether 
popery was a man or a horse. 

WiLti1amM Hazrstt, Sketches, p. 101. (a. 1822) 
The cry of ‘No Popery” is foolish enough in these 
days. 

CarLtyLe, Heroes and Hero Worship. Ch. 4. 

(1840) 


POPULARITY 


11 
The popular breeze. (Aura popularis.) 
Cicero, De Haruspicum Responsis. Ch. 20, 43 


(56 8...) The breath of pubtic opinion 
12 


The popularity of a bad man ts as treacher- 
ous as himself. (Gratia malorum tam infida 
est quam ipsi.) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5. 
(A.D. 98) 


13 

The man of whom all speak well wins the 
people’s favors. (Cui omnes bene dicunt pos- 
sidet populi bona). 

πὰ νυν SYRUS,Sententiae.No.126.(c.43 B.C.) 


Popularity is a crime from the moment it is 
sought; it is only a virtue when men have it 
whether they will or not. 
GEORGE SAVILE, MARQUESS OF Ha irax, Miscel- 
laneous Reflections. (c. 1690) 

Popularity, a splash in the great pool of oblivion. 
SoutneEy, The Doctor. Interch. 12. (1812) 
Popularity is glory in copper pieces. (La popular- 

ité c’est la gloire en gros sous.) 
Victor Huco, quoting a French proverb. (c. 
1865) 
That empty and ugly thing called popularity. 
R. L. Stevenson, Letter to a Young Gentleman. 
(a. 1894) 
15 Art thou officer, 
Or art thou base, common and popular? 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 37. (1899) 


PORPOISE 


What is popular is not necessarily vulgar. 
Hazuirt, Sketches: On Taste. (c. 1820) 
΄ 


The love of popularity is the love of being 
beloved. 

SHENSTONE, Of Men and Manners. (1764) 
God will not love thee less, because men love thee 
more. 

MARTIN FARQUHAR Tupper, Proverbial Philos- 

ophy: Of Self-Acquaintance. (1838) 


PORPOISE 


2 
Like to the Porpose (Tempests prophesier), 
[ play before the storme of my sad teares. 

ROBERT Torte, Alba, }. 17. (1598) 

A porpoise . . . which is always the messenger of 
tempests. 

CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe. Act iii, sc. 2. (1605) 
The wantonnesse of a peaceable common-wealth 
is like the playing of the porpesse before a storme. 

Sik THOMAS OverBury, Characters: Newes 

from Shipboard. (a. 1613) 
That cardinal lifts up’s nose, like a foul porpoise 
before a storm. 

Joun WessteErR, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 

ili, sc. 3. (1623) 
I neuer yet saw store of porposes playing, but 
soone a storme ensewed. 

SIR KENELM Dicsy, Journal of a Voyage into 

the Mediterranean, p. 9. (1628) 


PORRIDGE 


3 

Blow thy own Pottage, and not mine. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 998. (1732) 

He that eats most Porridge, shall have most Meat. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2092. 

If it should rain Porridge, he’d want a Dish. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2687. See 

under LucK: Bap LUCK. 


Old porridge is sooner heated than new made. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 47. (1670) 
Old Porridge is sooner warmed, than new made. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3724.(1732) 


5 
With cost one may make pottage of a stool- 
foot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 70. (1678) 
With cost, good Pottage may be made out of the 
Leg of a Joint-Stool. 

Ε THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5796.(1732) 


If you drink in your pottage, you'll cough in 
your grave. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 133. (1670) 
Smart: You ha’n’t tasted my cider yet. 
Never.: No, my lord; I have just been eating 
soup, and they say, if one drinks with one’s por- 
ridge, one will cough in one’s grave. 
; Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


If the porage be burned . . . we say The 
bishop hath put his foote in the poote. 
WILLIAM TINDALE, The Obedience of a Christen 
Man. Works, p. 166. (1528) 
KEEP SREATH TO COOL PORRIDGE, s¢e BREATH. 


POSSESSION 1831 


PORT 
8 


Any port in a storm. 

JaMEs Coss, The First Floor. Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 
1780) KAUFMAN AND RyskINb, Of Thee I 
Sing. Act ii, sc. 1. (1931) etc., etc. 

Take any port in a storm. 
WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 4. (1821) 
“Any port in a storm” was the principle on which 
I was prepared to act. 

R. L. STEvENSON, St. Ives. Ch. 25. (1894) 
Any seat after a long tramp. 

5. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p.376.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. The Arabic version is, 
‘“‘Any water in the desert.” 


The worse the Passage, the more welcome 
the Port. 

Tuomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 4848.(1732) 
There is a similar Latin proverb, “Post tot 
naufragia portum” (After so many _ ship- 
wrecks, the harbor). 


Seek sailor, the safe harbors. (Tutos pete, 
navita, portus. ) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. iv, 1. 625. (c. A.D. 8) 

It is safe riding in a good haven. 

James HowEL_,English Proverbs,p.16/2.(1659) 
Tis good riding in a safe Harbour. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5083.(1732) 
11 
We have reached the port whither my course 
was directed. (Contigimus portus, quo mihi 
cursus erat.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 812. (c. 1 B.C.) 
My haven’s found; Fortune and Hope, adieu. 
Mock others now, for I have done with you. 
(Inveni portum Spes et Fortuna valete. 

Nil mihi vobiscum ludite nunc alios.) 

PRUDENTIUS, Epitaph. (c. 4. Ὁ. 375) The ascrip- 

tion is by Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
li, iti, 6. Latin version of Greek epitaph on 
the tomb of Francesco Pucci, in the church 
of S. Onofrio, Rome. Janus Pannonits 
(JEAN DE CISINGE), Onmofrio. (c. 1460) 
Quoted in slightly different form by Le Sage, 
Gi Blas, bk. ix, ch. 10, last lines, and pre- 
fixed to the 1520 edition of Sir Thomas 

τ More’s Epigrams. 

Everything is now safe in port. (Omnis res 

est iam in vado.) 

TERENCE, Andria, 1. 845. (166 B.c.) Plautus uses 

the same expression in Awlularia. 
To sail into port. (In portu navigare.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 46. (1508) 


POSSESSION 
See also Keeping 


13 
The deuill hath eleven poynts of the law 
against you; that is, posséssion. 

THomas Apams, Works, ἢ. 97. (1630) 
At this day the Turk hath eleven points of the 
law in Jerusalem, I mean possession. 

Futter, The Holy War. Bk. v, ch. 29. (1639) 


1832 POSSESSION 


Possession is eleven points of the Law, and they 
say there are but twelve. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 191. (1678) 
L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, p.291.(1692) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Upon this you take immediate possession, and so 
you have the best part of the law on your side. 

FARQUHAR, Twin-Rivals. Act ii, sc. 2. (1703) 
Possession is a mighty Matter indeed; and we 
commonly say, ’tis eleven Points of the Law. 

Dykes, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 213. (1709) 
Possession . . . would make it much surer. They 
say it is eleven points of the Law! 

Joun ArBuTHnot, John Bull. Pt. iv,ch.3.(1712) 
Poor Nic. has only possession; eleven points of 
the law! 

JOHN ARBUTHNOT, The Law Is a Bottomless 

Pit. Pt. iii, ch. 9. (1712) 
Eight points of the law: 1. A good cause; 2. A 
good purse; 3. An honest and skilful attorney; 
4. Good evidence; 5. Able counsel; 6. An upright 
judge; 7. An intelligent jury ; 8. Good luck. 

Georce AuGustus SELWYN (attr.), when a 
candidate for Chamberlain of the City of 
London, c. 1750. 

She had possession, and that is nine points of the 
law. 

B. H. Marky, tr., Gil Blas. Ch. 21. (1809) 
Take all necessary measures to secure that pos- 
session, which sages say makes nine points of 
the law. 

WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 37. (1817) 

In those days possession was considerably more 
than eleven points of the law. 

T. L. Peacock, Maid Marian. Ch. 5. (1822) 
There is a coarse axiom .. . that possession is 
nine points of the law. We have possession. 

R. Ὁ. Bracxmore, Mary Anerley. Ch. i. (1880) 
He knew that possession is sometimes more than 
nine points of the law. 

J.S. FLetcuer, The Diamonds. Ch. 3. (1923) 
Possession is nine points of the law and self- 
possession is the other one. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack, p. 15. 

(1906) 
Proof is ninety points of the law. 

JONATHAN LaTIMER, The Lady in the Morgue, 
p. 216. (1936) 


Possession was the strongest tenure of the law. 
Buwpal, Fables: The Cat and the Two Birds. (c. 
300 B.C.) 
Possession is worth an ill chartour. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 
1595) The French say, “Possession vaut titre’”’ 
(Possession is as good as a title). 


2 
The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing. 

Dryven, Farewell, Ungrateful Traitor. (1681) 
Possession means to sit astride of the world, 
Instead of having it astride of you. 

Kincsiey, Saint’s Tragedy. Act i, sc. 2. (1848) 
To know how to do without is to possess. (C’est 
posséder les biens que savoir s’en passer.) 

J. F. Recnarp, Le Joueur. Act iv, sc. 13, (1696) 

See also under MODERATION. 
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3 
We despise what we possess. (Nostri nosmet 
paenitet.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 172. (161 B.c.) Mon- 
TAIGNE, Essays, bk. iii, ch. 5, translates this, 
“Nous estimons a vice nostre estre” (We 
count our existence an offence). On the other 
hand, there is another Latin proverb which 
says, ‘“‘Beati possidentes” (Blessed are those 
who possess). 

An object in possession never retains the same 
charms it had in pursuit. (Nihil enim aeque 
gratum est adeptis, quam concupiscentibus.) 

Puiny, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 15. (A. Ὁ. 98) 
The thing possessed is not the thing it seems. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, The Civile Warres. Bk. ii, st. 
104. (1595) 

All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice,ii,6,12.(1597) 
Possession hinders enjoyment. 

Gracian, Art of Worldly Wisdom. (1647) 
Τὶς strange, what diff’rent Thoughts inspire 
In Man, Possession, and Desire; 

Think what they wish so great a Blessing, 
So disappointed when possessing. 

Swirt, Desire and Possession, |. 1. (1727) 
Prospect is often better than Possession. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3958.(1732) 
Possession is the grave of bliss. 

A. Epwarp ΝΈΨΤΟΝ, Amenities of Book- 
Collecting. Ch. 3. (1918) An old proverb, 
usually quoted, “Possession is the grave οἱ 
pleasure.” See also under WooInc. 


The want of a thing is perplexing enough, 
but the possession of it is intolerable. 
Ξ VANBRUGH, The Confederacy. Act i, sc. 3.(1705) 


It is always much pleasanter to acquire than 
to enjoy. (1] est toujours plus sensible d’ac- 
quérir que de jouir.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 232. (1746) 
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See also Goods, Property, Riches 


Tread not in the furrow of another. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
viii, 1. 15. (c. 700 8. c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Enter not into the fields of the fatherless. (Agrum 
pupillorum ne introeas.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 10.(c. 350 B.C.) 


7 

Enjoy your possessions as mortal; see to them 

as though immortal. (Re fruere ut natus mor- 

talis; dilige sed rem tanquam immortalis. ) 

Ausonius, Epigrams, 145. (c. Α.Ὁ. 375) Quot- 

ing Menander. Lucian has the same thought, 
“Enjoy your possessions as about to die, but 
spare them as though about to live.” 


The wise man carries his possessions within 
him. (ὁ σοφὸς ἐν αὐτῷ περιφέρει τὴν οὔσιαν.) 
Bus, A pothegm. (c. 570 B.c.) DioGENES LAER- 
T1us, Bias, sec. 88, paraphrases this, “Make 
wisdom your provision for the journey from 
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youth to old age, for it is a more certain 
support than all other possessions.” Usually 
condensed to “I carry all my possessions with 
me,” as Cicero gives it, Paradoxa, i, 1, “Om- 
nia mecum porta mea.” Cited by VALERius 
MAxIMUS, Facta et Dicta Memorabilia. Bk. 
vii, sec. 2 (c. A.D. 15) Bias, as the original 
quotation shows, referred to his wisdom—he 
was one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece— 
but Mlle. Fanny Bias, an opera singer, on 
leaving Paris, pointed to her face and figure 
as she said, “Like my illustrious ancestor, 
Omnia mea mecum porto.” See Larousse, 
Fleurs Historiques. The French also say, 
“Porter tout son saint-Crépin avec soi.” 
Crépin is the patron saint of shoemakers. 
I have lost nothing; all my possessions are with 
me. (Nihil; omnia mea mecum sunt.) 
ὅΤΙ1ΒΟ, when Demetrius asked him if he had 
lost anything in the sack of Megara, where 
his estate had been plundered and his daugh- 
ters raped. See Seneca, De Constantia, v, 6. 
A learned man has always in himself a store of 
riches. (Homo doctus in se semper divitias habet.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 22. (c. 25 B.C.) 
This is the fable of Simonides, who, when 
caught in a shipwreck, remarked “All my 
possessions are about me” (Mecum mea sunt 
cuncta), jumped overboard without trying 
to save anything else, and got safe to shore, 
while his companions, loaded down with 
their property, were drowned. Simonides, of 
course, was quoting Bias. 
He has all his possessions on his back. (ἄπασαν 
THY οὐσίαν ἠμφίασται.) 
Surwas, Lexicon, iii, 12. (c. 950) 
He carrieth all his wardrobe about hiin. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 16.(1659) 


A little in one’s own pocket is better than 
much in another man’s purse. 
: CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 


Crates lets go of Crates’ possessions lest Cra- 
tes’ possessions out-Crates Crates. (Kearns 
ἀπολύει τὰ Κράτητος iva μὴ ra Κράτητος κρατήσῃ 
τὸν Κράτητα.) 


Crates, Epigram, when he threw his posses- 
sions to the people. (c. 325 B.c.) See Aros- 
ToLIUS, Proverbs, x, 5. JOHN OF DAMASCUS 
gives the epigram in slightly different form, 
“Crates sets free the goods of Crates lest they 
come to be the possessur and he the pos- 
sessed.” APULEIUS, Florida, xiv, says that 
Crates simply cried, “Crates Cratetem manu- 
mittit” (Crates sets Crates free). Surnas, 
Lexicon, gives this in Greek, ἐλευθεροῖ 
Κράτητα Kpdrns, 

He does not possess possessions, his possessions 
possess him. (οὐχ οὗτος τὴν οὐσίαν κέκτηται, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἡ οὐσία τοῦτον.) 
Bron, of a wealthy miser. (c. 250 8.6.) See 
Diocenes Larertivus, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 50. 
If a man owns land, the land owns him. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 
My cow milks me. 
_ Emerson, Journal. Vol. v, Ὁ. 406. (c. 1870) 
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3 
It is an olde sayinge: he that hath both shepe, 
swyne, and bees, slepe he, wake he, he maye 
thryue. 
JoHN FitzHERBeRT, The Boke of Husbandry, 
p. 74. (1523) 
Who so keepe wel sheepe and bee’n, 
Sleepe or wake, their thrift cooms in. 
CHARLES BUTLER, The Feminine Monarchie, p. 
139. (1609) 


Many a Man would have been worse, if his 
Estate had been better. 
FRANELIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


5 
Kings this meum and tuum should not know. 
GREENE AND LopcE, A Looking Glasse for Lon- 
don and Englande, C ii j. (1594) 
He had contempt for those ridiculous distinctions 
of meum and tuum. 

HEnrY FIELDING, Jonathan Wild. Ch. 14.(1743) 
What a careless, even deportment hath your bor- 
rower! ... what a liberal confounding of those 
pedantic distinctions of meum and tuum. 

CuHarLes Lams, Essays of Elia: The Two 

Races of Men. (1820) 
The first thing we learn is Meum, the last is 
Tuum. None can have lived among children with- 
out noticing the former fact; few have associated 
with men and not remarkt the latter. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 3. (1827) 

Peace would be general in the world, if there were 
neither mine nor thine. (Gran p.ce sarrebbe in 
terra, se non vi fosse il mio, e il tuo.) 

THOMAS FIELDING, Proverbs of All Nations, p. 

79. (1824) An Italian proverb. 
I’m afraid you do not distinctly perceive the 
difference between those important pronouns, 
meum and tuum. 

ΕΒ. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 1. (1850) 
He had a good healthy sense of meum, and as 
little of tuum as he could help. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 2. 
Meum, Tuum, Suum, set all the world together 
by the ears. (Mine, thine, his.) 

VincENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 48. (1904) 


6 
A man careth not to possesse that thing, which 
no man coveteth to have. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 11. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Much is required of them to whom much is 
given. 
T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Stick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 3. (1843) 


8 
All came from and will go to others. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 44. 
(1640) 
Estate in two Parishes is bread in two wallets. 
GEORGE Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 233. 
When all men have what belongs to them, it can- 
not be too much. 
Georce HErsert, Jacula Prudent um. No. 977. 
To review one’s store is to mow twice. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1005. 
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1 
Care increases with possessions. (τλείων μὲν 
πλεόνων μελέτη.) 

HeEsiop, Works and Days, 1. 380. (ς. 800 B.C.) 
Care follows increasing wealth. (Crescentem se- 
quitur cura pecuniam.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, }. 17. (23 B.C.) 
The increase of possessions augments care. 

Babylonian Talmud. Pirké Aboth, ii, 7. (c. 450) 
Beter is, lytel to have in ese 
Then muche to have in malese. 

Unknown, Kyng Alisaunder, 1. 7365. (c. 1300) 
Little goods, little care. 

Joun Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 161. (1633) 
Much coin much care. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 98. (1639) 
Little wealth, little care. 

GeorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Little gear, less care. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 236. (1721) 
Little wealth, little woe. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 101. (1875) 
More store, more stink. 

Folk-Lore. Vol. xii, p. 82. (1901) 

Little cattle little care. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 92. (1917) 


2 
Who hath many pease maie put the mo in the 


pot. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 


3 
Why, in a life so brief, do we strive for great 
possessions? (Quid brevi fortes iaculamur 
aevo multa? 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, 1. 17. (30 B.c ) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 19. 


4 

Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine cwn? (οὐκ ἔξεστίν μοι ὃ θέλω ποιῆσαι ἐν τοῖς 
ἐμοῖς ;) 

New Testament: Matthew, xx, 15. (c. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Aut non licet mihi quod 
volo, facere ῥ᾽ 

May we not do with our own what we list ? 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 364.(1629) 
A Man may make bold with what’s one’s own, 
one would think. 

TorRiANO, Piazza Universale, p. 278. (1666) 
These evicting gentlemen claimed the right of all 
men to do as they would with their own. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies, ii, 545. (1877) 


5 
All the possessions of mortals are mortal. 
(Mortale est omne mortalium bonum.) 

Metroporus, Fragments. Frag. 35.(c. 175 B.C.) 
Nothing is really our own. (Nilne esse proprium 
quoiquam.) 

TERENCE, Andria, 1. 716. (166 B.C.) 

I’m the only thing in my house I can cal] my own. 
(Ego meorum solus sum meus.) 

Terence, Phormio, |. 587. (c. 161 B.C.) 
Nothing in this life is given to a mortal as his 
own for good. (Nihil esse in vita proprium mor- 
tali datum.) 

Lucizivus, Setives. Bk. xxvii, frag. 777, Loeb. 

(ς, 131 5.0.) 
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Think nothing your own which can alter. (Nihil 
proprium ducas quicquid mutari potest.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.424.(c.43 B.C.) 


6 
Is there noo more ynke lefte in thy penne? 
JEHAN PALscRAVE, Acolastus, sig. H3. (1540) 
He hath no ink in’s pen, i.e. no money in his 
purse, or no wit in his head. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 254. (1678) 
7 


Hold on to whatever is yours. (Quod tuom 
est teneas tuom.) 
Prautus, Cistellaria, |. 768. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Hold fast whan ye haue it (quoth she) by my lyfe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Mery owne thinge to kepe. 
UnNKNowN, How the Good Wife, 1. 60. (c. 
1460) See also GETTING AND KEEPING, 


What's yours is mine, and of course all mine 
is yours. (Quod tuomst meumst, omne meumst 
autem tuom. ) 

PLAUTUS, Trinummus, 1. 329. (c. 196 B.C.) La- 
ter on, in 1. 714, Plautus says, ““What’s mine 
is yours” (Quod meum erit id erit tuom). 

We have what he had, he has what we had. (Quod 
habebat nos habemus, iste id habet quod nos 
habuimus.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, |. 217. (c. 186 B.c.) A 
prostitute is talking of one of her lovers. 

He who says, What is yours is mine and what is 
mine is mine is a wicked man. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, v, 13. (c. 
A.D. 450) The full quotation is: “There are 
four types of character in men: (i) He who 
says, ‘Mine is mine, and thine is thine,’ that 
is the moderate type; (ii) he who says, ‘Mine 
is thine, and thine is mine,’ that is the vulgar 
type; (iii) he who says, ‘Mine is thine, and 
thine is thine,’ that is what the good man 
says; (iv) he who says, ‘This is mine, and 
mine is mine,’ that is what the wicked man 
says.” 

That which is mine should bee vours and yours 
your own. 

GEORGE PettikE, Petite Pallace, p. 88. (1576) 
What’s mine is yours and what is yours is mine. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 543. 
(1604) 

Mine will now be yours; and 
be mine. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 150. 
(1606) 

The English ever say, That which is mine is my 
own. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, p. 278. (1666) 
What’s mine is my own; what’s my Brother’s is 
his and mine. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5512.(1732) 
What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine is my own. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
What’s hers is mine; what's mine is my own, 
quoth the husband. 

Forsy, Vocabulary of East Anglia,p.430.(1830) 
Whatever is not nailed down is mine. Whatever I 
can pry loose is not nailed down. 

Cortis P. Huntinoron (?), Epigram. (¢.1890) 


ες yours would 
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What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine’s yours. 
Francis Ires, Before the Fact. Ch. 6. (1932) 
His attitude had been, “What’s hers is mine, and 

what’s mine’s my own.” 
KIERAN ABBEY, Let the Coffin Pass, p.13.(1942) 


1 

Who does not own himself would Samos own. 

(ὃς αὐτὸς αὑτὸν οὐκ ἔχει Σάμον θέλει.) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: Sayings of Spartans, 2353. 

(c. A.D. 95) A proverb which Plutarch says 
Originated at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, 404 B.c., when the Athenians, having 
surrendered their city, declared that it was 
only right that Samos should be left to them, 
but the Spartans said, ‘Do you, at a time 
when you do not even own yaqurselves, seek 
to possess others?” See Dio CHurysostom, 
Oration \xxiv, 637M. The proverb is also 
cited by DroGENIANUS, vii, 34. 


2 
One of the best of all earthly possessions is 
self-possession. 

GEorGE D. PRENTICE, Prenticeana, p.155.(1860) 


3 

The circumstances of others seem good to us, 
while ours seem good to others. (Aliena nobis, 
nostra plus alijs placet.) 

Pusii.ius Syrus, Sententiae.No.28.(c. 43 B.C.) 
How comes it, Maccenas, that no man living is 
content with the lot which cither he has chosen or 
which chance has thrown in his way, but praises 
those who follow other paths? (Qui fit, Maecenas, 
ut nemo, quam sibi sortem | seu ratio dederit seu 
fors obiecerit, illa | contentus vivat, laudet diversa 
sequentis?). 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, No. i, I. 1. (35 5.6.) 
The fat ox desires the trapping of the horse; the 
horse desiies to plough. (Optat ephippia bos, 
piger optat arare caballus.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 14, 1. 43. (20 B. c.) 
The crops are always more abundant in other 
people’s fields, and our neighbor’s herd has richer 
udders. (Fertilior seges est alicnis semper in agris | 
vicinumque pecus grandius uber habet.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 349. (c. 1 B.C.) 

Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 72. 
My neighbor’s field is richer than my own. (Vi- 
cini nostro quia pinguior.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. vi, J. 14. (c. A.D. 58) 

The crop of our neighbor seems bigger and better 
than our own. (Maiorque videtur et melior vicina 
seges. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiv, ]. 142. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
Eche others byrdes or iewcls, ye dove weie 
Aboue your owne. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 

“Our neighbor’s hen seems a goose.” 

Your pot broken seems better than my whole onc. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 272. (1640) 
The other side of the road always looks the clean- 

est, 

Epwarp FitzGERALp, Polonius. (1852) 

In the fields, the best grain is another man's food ; 
ca road, the pretty woman is another man’s 
wife. 

Dooritt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 682. (1872) 
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4 
Any possession beyond the needful is a bur- 
den. (Quicquid plus quam necesse est pos- 
sideas premit.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUs, Sententiae. No. 603. (c. 43 
B.C.) See also under RICHES. 


5 
He has a good estate, but that the right owner 
keeps it from him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 78. (1678) 
They say he has a great estate, but only the right 
owner keeps him out of it. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


6 
Wyse men done sey Store ys no sore. 

GEorGE RIPLEY, The Compound of Alchymy, 
xii, viii. (1471) In ASsHMOLE, Theatrum 
Chemicum, p. 186. 

Gredinesse, to drawe desyre to his lore 
Saieth, . . . store is no sore. 

Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
The worlde waxeth harde, and store (thei saie) 
15 no sore. 

Unknown, Respublica. Act i, sc. 1. (1553) 
Jonson, Magnetick Lady. Act ii. (1632) 
MASSINGER, New Way. Act iii, sc. 2. (1633) 
etc., etc. 


Great possessions depend on Fate; 
On diligence small possessions wait. 
(Ta fu yu ming, hsiao fu yu ch‘in.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2635. (1875) 


8 
You think everything is yours, but a little the 
King has. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


9 

Partake of thy possessions in Joy of heart, 
turning not back. It is good for a man to eat 
his food. 

UNKNOWN, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
p. 8, 1. 6. (c. 2100 B.c.) Gardiner, tr. 

Why bear a bow thus worthless as the wind? 
(τί νυ τόξον ἔχεις ἀνεμώλιον αὕτως ;) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxi, 1. 474. (ς. 850 B.c.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iii, ix, 20, gives the Latin 
as ‘‘Frustra habet qui non utitur” (It is use- 
less to possess what can’t be used). 

What I ate I have, also the delightful deeds of 
wantonness and love which I did and suffered; 
whereas all my wealth is gone. (κεῖν ἔχω ὅσσ᾽ 
ἔφαγον, καὶ ἐφύβρισα καὶ per’ ἔρωτος | τέρπν᾽ 
ἔπαθον. τὰ δὲ πολλὰ καὶ ὄλβια πάντα λέλυνται.) 

SARDANAPALUS, Epitaph. (c. 625 B.c.) ΑΞ re- 
corded by ATHENAEUS, 530. See also Greek 
Anthology, xvi, 27. 

Possessions are of no value unless they are used. 
(οὐδὲν ἡ κτῆσις, ἐὰν μὴ ἡ χρῆσις προσῇ.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Miser. (c. 570 B.c.) A miser 
converts all his possessions into money, and 
melts the money into a ball of gold, which 
he buries in the ground. A thief substitutes a 
stone for it, and points out to the miser that 
the stone is just as valuable to him as the 
gold, since he did not use the gold. 
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The ware is not his that gathers it, but his that 
enjoyes it. (La robba non é a chi la fa, ma a chi 
la gode.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 

So much is myne, as I enjoy, or els geue for Gods 
sake. (Tanto ὁ mio quanto io godo, e do per Dio.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. 

Good is no good, but if it be spead. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheards Calender. 
May, I. 71. (1579) 

A man hath no more good than he hath good of. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. 
(ς. 1595) 

Whatsoever the goods of fortune are, a man must 
have a proper sense to savour them: it is the 
enjoying and not the possessing of them, that 
makes us happy. 

JOHN Foro, tr., Montaigne’s Essays. Bk. i, 
ch. 42. (1603) 

So much is mine as I possesse, and give or lose 
for God’s sake. 

UNENowWN, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 17. 
(1629) Futter, Gnomologia, No. 4198, mod- 
ifies this to, “So much is mine as I enjoy, and 
give away for God’s sake.” See also under 
GIFT AND GIVING. 

Goods are theirs that enjoy them. 

GeorcE HeErBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 849. 
(1640) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 

A Man has no more Goods, than he gets good by. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 276. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1749. 

Sit down and enjoy what little you have, while 
the lunatic rushes out to look for more. 

Mary Lasswett, Suds in Your Eye, p. 160. 
(1942) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 


1 
The gods have not granted to all men to pos- 
sess all things. (οὐ πάντα θεοὶ πᾶσιν ἔδωκαν 
ἔχειν.) 
Unknown, Epigram, Palatine Anthology. Bk. 
xl, epig. 96. (c. 950) 


As long as I am rich reputed, 
With solemn voice I am saluted; 
But wealth away once worn, 
Not one will say good morn. 
patella In Reltquiae Antiquae, Ὁ. 207. (c. 
1525) 
Now I have got an Ewe and a Lamb, every one 
cries, Welcome Peter. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3690.( 1732) 
Now I have a sheep and a cow, every body bids 
me good-morrow. 

BENJAMIN Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1736. 


3 
Own is owne. 
Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng, 26. (ς, 1300) 
Alwaie owne is owne, at the recknyngis eend. 
jouw Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Suum cuique is our Roman justice. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1, 280.(1593) 
Suum cuiqgue: To every man his own. 
My owne’s my owne. 
JOHN Marston, Antonio’s Revenge. Act ii, sc. 
2. (1602) 


11—Possessions: Everyone Likes His Own 


We love our own warts and scars. (Naevos 
nostros et cicatrices amamus. ) 
Ausonius, Cupido Cruciatur: Dedication. (c. 
A.D. 380) 


5 
To every bird its nest is beautiful. (Ad ogni 
uccello suo nido é bello.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 214. (1856) An Italian proverb. The 
French have a similar jingle, “A chaque oi- 
seau son nid est beau.” 

Nobody spits in his own beard. (Niemand speiet 
in seinen eigenen Bart.) 
: CaHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 348. German. 


Everyone finds his own work excellent. (Suum 
cuique pulcrum est.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 22, sec. 63. (45 B.c.) Cicero is speaking 
of “Playwrights and poets and such horses’ 
necks,” to quote Dorothy Parker. Piiny, 
Naturalis Historia, xiv, 6, has the same 
thought, “Suum cuique placet.” The Germans 
say, “Jedem Narren gefallt seine Kappe” 
(Every fool is satisfied with his own cap). 

A creator praises his own work. (Auctor opus 
laudat.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 9, 1. 9. (A.D. 13) 
The Germans have the same proverb, “7666 Γ 
lobt seine eigene Arbeit.” 

Every potter praises his own pot, and more if it 
be broken. (Cada ollero su olla alaba, y mas si 
la trae quebrada.) 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 351. 
(1855) The French say, ‘‘Chaque potier vante 
sa pot”; The Germans, “Ein jeder Pfaff lobt 
sein Heiligtum” (Every priest praises his own 
relics). 


7 
Every peddler thinks well of his pack. 
RANDLE CotcrAveE, Dictionary: Panter. (1611) 
Every pedler prayseth his owne needles. 
A ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 161. (1631) 


An ass looks fairest to an ass, and a pig toa 
pig. (ὄνος τ᾽ ὄνῳ κάλλιστος, bs δὲ τῶ συί.) 


EPICHARMUS, Fragments. Frag. 3. (c. 500 B.C.) 

The Latin is, “Asinus asino, sus sui pulcher.” 

Everything is dear to its parent. (τῷ τεκόντι πᾶν 
φίλον.) 

SOPHOCLES,Oedipus Coloneus,1.1108.(c.408 B.C.) 
Often the foul is fair in the eyes of love. (πολλάκις 
τὰ μὴ καλὰ καλὰ πέφανται.) 

TuHEOocRITUS, Elegies. Eleg. νὶ,]. 19.(c. 270 B.C.) 
What is mine is dear to me, as his own is dear to 
every man. (Meus mihi, suos cuique est carus.) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 400. (c. 200 B.C.) 

To my mind my little monkey beats the lot. 
(Iudicio superest omnibus iste meo.) 

AviANnuS, Fables. Fab. xiv, 1. 14. (c. a.p. 400) 
From Aesop’s fable, which tells how Jupiter 
offered a prize to the person with the most 
beautiful offspring, and among the competi- 
tors the monkey, with her flat-nosed, hairless 
baby, proudly took her place. The gods 


POSSIBILITY 


roared with laughter (which proved how stu- 
pid they were), and gave the prize to some 
one else, but the monkey only hugged her 
little one the harder and said, ‘Nevertheless 
I think my own baby the most beautiful of 
them all.” 

Every one thinks his own son beautiful. 

Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 30. (c. 1258) 
Everyone thinks his own beautiful. (Suum cui- 
que pulchrum.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No.15.(1508) 
Included by Taverner, Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 6, with the rendering, ‘“Euery 
man thynketh his owne thynge fayre.” 


1 
The crow thinkth her owne birds fairest in 
the wood. 5 

Joun εξεγυννυοου, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Every one is lightly in love with that which is 
his owne. 

GeorGE Petti£, Petite Pallace, p. 244. (1576) 
To everything nothing is more dear nor more 
admirable than its own kind. (A chasque chose il 
n’est rien plus cher et plus estimable que son 
estre.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 

The owl in the fable sct her young Ones up for the 
greatest Beauties that ever flew. 

Oswatp Dykes,English Proverbs,p.160.(1709) 
Where yet was ever found a mother, 

Who'd give her booby for another? 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. 3, 1. 33. (1727) 
The beetle is a beauty in the eyes of its mother. 

BurCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 60. (1817) 

The Flemings say, ‘Every one thinks his own 
owl a falcon.” 
De Lord can’ make no chil’en so black but what 
dey mother loves ’em. 

Mark Twain, A True Story. (1875) 

There’s only one pretty child in the world, and 
every mother has it. 

J.C. Bripvce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 119. (1917) 


2 
It is a hard Thing to have a great Estate, and 
not fall in love with it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2862.(1732) 


3 

An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 4, 61. (1600) 

A rag, if you will; but my rag is dear to me. 

(Guenille, si ton veut; ma guenille m’est chére.) 
MOLIERE. (a. 1672) 


POSSIBILITY 


4 
We should measure both the length of our 
stride and the extent of our hope by what is 
possible. (καὶ rots σκέλεσι καὶ ταῖς ἐλπίσι τὰ 
δυνατὰ δεῖ διαβαίνειν.) 
Epictetus (0), Fragments. No. 31, Loeb. (c. 
A.D. 100) StosBagEus, iv, 46. 


Possibilities are infinite. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3903.(1732) 
Lamartine is credited with, “Le réel est 
étroit, le possible est immense” (The real is 
limited, the possible is immense). 


POST 1837 


6 
Now thou seest . . . the possibilite of thilke 
that thou wendest had been impossible. 
Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love, iii, iii, 
122. (1387) 
Everything is possible, including the impossible. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI, Speech, at Trieste, 20 Sept., 
1920. See also IMPOSSIBLE. 


POSSUM 


7 
He is playing ’possum with you. 
ADIEL SHERWOOD, A Gazetteer of the State of 
Georgia, p. 20. (1829) 
He swears that I’m only playing possum. 

W. G. ϑιμμ8, Border Beagles, i, 170. (1840) 
There is a belief among many naturalists that the 
Opossum never “plays Possum,” in an attempt to 
deceive. 

Mammals of America, Ὁ. 296/2 (1917) 


POST 


8 
Thus fro poost to pylour he was made to 
daunce. 

Jonn Lypcate, The Assembly of Gods, 1. 1147. 
(c. 1420) That is, from whipping-post to 
pillory, although some think that the proverb 
has reference to the treatment of Christ be- 
fore the crucifixion. However, Taytor, The 
Proverb, p. 193, points out that an allusion 
from the end of the 16th century, “Tossed 
from post to pillar like an espial or runagate,” 
suggests rather an origin in punishment like 
running the gauntlet. The present compiler 
thinks the first explanation, from whipping- 
post to pillory, the correct one. The French 
say, “Etre renvoyé de Caiphe a Pilate,” which 
of course, refers to the trial of Jesus Christ. 

From poste to piller tossed shalt thou be. 

ALEXANDER BaArcLAy, The Cytezen and Uplon- 

dyshman. (Percy Soc), p. 67. (1514) 
And turmoyleth away fro pyler to post. 

Rosert CopLann, The Hye Way to the Spytell 
Hous, |. 715. (1536) 

From post to piller, wyfe, I haue beene tost. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
This light sex is tumbled and tossed from post to 
pillar. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, All Fools.Act iii,sc.1.(1605 ) 
To be tost from post to pillory. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 190. (1670) 
There can be no doubt as to Ray’s opinion 
of the proverb’s origin. 

Hunted from post to pillar. 

ANDREW MarvELL, Works, iii, 279. (1673) 
So badgered, and worried, and tortured, by be- 
ing knocked about from post to pillar, and from 
pillar to post. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 24. (1852) 

It all makes me glad I am old, and therby soon 
to take leave of a world in which one is driven, 
unoffending, from pillar to post. 

HENRY JAMES, Letters, i, 435. (1903) 

It’s a wicked shame to hound me from pillar to 
post. 

WaAtiace,The India-Rubber Men.Ch.7.(c.1920) 


1838 POSTERITY 


She’s been dragged around from pillar to post. 
Jupson Puiiiips, Bottom Deal. (1941) 
1 


Between you and me and the bed-post, young 
master has quarrelled with old master. 

Lorp Lytron, Eugene Aram. Bk. iv, ch. 1. 

(1832) In confidence. 
Betvreen you and me and the general post. 

CHARLES DicKENs, Letters, i, 2. (1838) 
Between you and me and the post, sir, it will be 
a very nice portrait. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 10. (1839) 
Between you and me and the post, I don’t think 
they have much money. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Wooing O’t. Bk. iii, ch. 4. 

(1873) 
Between you and me and the bed-post,—as the 
old ladies say—I don’t want Jack to have her. 

ΒΕ. D. Bracxmore, Christowell. Ch. 13. (1882) 
Between you and me and the wall. 

BERNARD SHAW, O'Flaherty V.C. (1915) 
Between you and me and the gatepost, she’s a 
difficult woman to live with. 

Epcar WaLiace, The India-Rubber Men. Ch. 7. 

(c. 1920) 
Between you and me and the doorpost I haven’t 
given up all hope. 

Peter Curyney, A Trap for Bellamy, p. 163. 

(1941) 


2 

Where there is a brave man, there is the 

thickest of the fight, there the post of honor. 
H. Ὁ. TuHoreau, Autumn, 2 Dec., 1839. 

PosT OF HONOR, POST OF DANGER, see tunder Dan- 

GER. 


POSTERITY 


3 

We are always doing something for Posterity, 
but I would fain see Posterity do something 
for us. 

JosepH Appison, The Spectator. No. 583. 
(1712) Ascribed to “an old fellow of a 
college.” 

The man was laughed at as a blunderer who said 
in a public business: ‘‘We do much for posterity ; 
I would fain see them do something for us.” 

Mars. ExizaseTrH Montaou, Letters,1 Jan.,1742. 

As to posterity, I may ask (with somebody whom 
I have forgot) what has it ever done to oblige 
me? 

THomas Gray, Letter to Dr. Warton, 8 March, 
1758. 

Why should we put ourselves out of the way to 
do anything for posterity? What has posterity 
done for us? 

Sm Boye Rocue, Speech, in Irish Parliament, 
1780. See FLAKINER, Studies in Irish History. 

Few can be induced to labor exclusively for pos- 
terity, and none will do it enthusiastically. Pos- 
terity has done nothing for us. 

ABRAHAM LincoLn, Speech, at Springfield I]l., 
22 Feb., 1842. 


4 
The care of Posterity is most in them that 


have no Posterity. 
Bacon, Essays: Of Parents and Children.(1597) 


POT 


5 
People will not look forward to posterity, who 
never look backward to their ancestors. 
EDMUND BuRKE, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 


6 
Contemporaries appreciate the man rather 
than the merit; but posterity will regard the 
merit rather than the man. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. (1820) 


7 
Posterity, thinned by the crimes of its an- 
cestors. (Vitio parentum | rara iuventus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 2,1. 23. (23 B.C.) 
Postcrity pays for the sins of its fathers. 
(Culpam maiorum posteri luunt.) 

Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 

Alexandri Magni. Bk. vii, sec. 5. (c. A.D. 50) 

Posterity is a most limited assembly. 

BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Speech, 3 June, 1862. 


8 

Believe it, posterity! (Credite, posteri.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 19, 1. 2. (23 B.C.) 

He lives to postcrity. (Vivit ad posteros.) 
SENECA, Lucilium. Epis. xcili, sec. 5 (c. A. Ὁ. 64) 

Posterity is always the author’s favourite. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON,to Hester Thrale,27 Oct.,1777. 


9 

The ancients said our ancestors, we say pos- 
terity. (Les anciens disaient nos ancétres, nous 
disons la postérité.) 

JoserH JousBert, Pensées. No. 228. (1810) 
Posterity ἡ Why, posterity is just around the cor- 
ner. 

KAUFMAN AND RysKkINp, Of Thee I Sing. Act ii. 

sc. 3. (1931) A play upon Hoover's “Pros- 
perity is just around the corner.” See Pros- 


PERITY. 
10 


Friendship is of any day, but posterity is of 
eternity. 
Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs. Tablet Καὶ 
4347. (c. 2300 B.C.) 


11 
Think of your ancestors and your posterity. 
(Maiores vestros et posteros cogitate.) 


Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 32. (c. 4.0. 98) 
12 


Posterity gives to every man his proper praise. 
(Suum cuique decus posteritas rependit.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 35. (c. A. ἢ. 116) 
Posterity pays every man his honour. 
BEN Jonson, Sejanus His Fall. Act iii, sc. 1 
(1603 ) 
Posterity will give everyone his due. 
RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 50. (1814) 


POT 
See also Pitcher 


13 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot to- 
gether? for if the one be smitten against the 
other, it shall be broken. (Quid communicabit 
cacabus ad ollam? quando enim se colliserint, 
confringetur. ) 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Eccleséasticus), 


POT 


xiii, 2. (190 B.c.) The Revised Version has, 
“What fellowship shall the earthen pot have 
with the kettle?” 


A pot, as they say, and a stone do not go together. 
(χύτρα, φασί, καὶ πέτρα ov συμφωνεῖ.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch. xii, sec. 12. 
(c. A.D. 100) A proverb derived from the fa- 
ble of the earthenware pot and the bronze jar. 
Aesop, 422 Halm; Basrius, 193; AVIANUS,11. 

If the stone falls on the pot, woe to the pot; if 
the pot falls on the stone, woe to the pot; in 
either case, woe to the pot. 

Mishnah: Esther Rabbah, vii, 10. (c. 550) The 
Hindus say, “Whether the knife fall on the 
melon or the melon on the knife, the melon 
suffers.” : 

I thinke not amisse to followe the fable of the 
earthen vessell, whiche in no wise woulde have 
the company of the brasen vessell. 

STEFANO GvAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 210. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Now see, what it is for thine earthen pitcher to 
knock with brass. 

Bisnop JosepH HALL, Contemplations, xxi, 5. 
(1612) 

The earthen Pot must keep clear of the brass 
Kettle. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4494.(1732) 

Fuller puts the proverb into its best form 
You are the vase of earth; beware of knocking 
vourself against the vase of iron. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 11. (1822) 


1 
This is the proverb, The pot finds its own 
herbs. (Hoc est quod dicunt, ipsa olera olla 
legit.) 
CatuL.us, Odes. Ode xciv, }. 2. (c. 57 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 59. Every- 
one follows his own calling. 


2 
Such pot, such pot-lid. 

RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: 
(1611) See under LIKENESS. 
That which will not make a Pot, may make a 

Pot-Lid. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Guomologia. No. 4388.(1732) 


Couvercle 


See what a goodly port she bears, 
Making the pot with two ears! 
CHarces Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, 
p. 236. (1675) Putting the arms akimbo. 


4 
A Pot that belongs to many, is ill stirr’d and 
worse boil’d. 

Tuomas Fui.er, Gnomologia. No. 360.(1732) 
ao MANY COOKS, see under Cook. 


He’s dwindled down from a Pot to a Pipkin. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2457.(1732) 
He has ent up the Pot, and asks for the Pipkin. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1868. 
'Tis God's blessing that makes the Pot boil. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5081. But 
the French say, “Je sais ἃ mon pot comment 
les autres bouillent” (I know from my own 
pot how the others boil). According to the 
engin proverb, “One pot sets another boil- 
ng.” 


POT 1839 


Touch Pot, touch Penny. 
TOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5270. 


6 
What’s the use of watching? A watched pot 
never boils. 


Mrs. GASKELL, Mary Barton. Ch. 31. (1848) 
Don’t you know that vulgar old proverb that 
savs that “a watched pot never boils” ? 

Mary E. Brappon, Cloven Foot. Ch. 38. (1880) 
A watched example never boils. 

OcpEN Nasu. Title of poem. (1938) 

A watched pot never boils, they say—only this 
one finally did. 
CLarE ΒΟΟΤΗΕ, Europe in the Spring, p. 277. 
(1940) 
A watched phone never rang. 
DorotHy Hucues, Bamboo Blonde, Ὁ. 241. 
(1941) 


7 
How the pottes walke about! 

Tuomas Harman, A Caueat for Common 
Cursetors, p. 32. (1567) Of a drinking bout, 
where the pot of liquor is passed from one 
to another. 

The pott continually walking, infused desperate 
and foolish hardinesse in many. 

Str Ricuarp Hawkins, Observations in kiy 
Voyage into the South Sea, p. 216. (1622) 

Author of other little trivial matters meerly to 
get bread, and make the pot walk. 

ANTHONY Woop, Athenae Oxontensis, ii, 157. 
(1691) 


8 
To a boiling pot flies fly not. 
: GeorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


So poor, that it is hardly able to keep the 
Pot boiling for a parson’s dinner. 

PETER HEYLIN, Ecclesia Restaurata,p.100.(1661) 
We'll find out rich husband to make you the pot 
boil. 

Sir Wrir1am D’Avenant, Play-House to be 

Let. Act v. (c. 1663) 
She teaches you economy, which makes the pot 
to boil. 

CHRISTOPHER SMART, Ballads. No. 13. (a.1771) 
I think this piece will help to boil my pot. 

Joun Wo xcot (PETER Pinvar), Tie Bard Com- 
plinenteth Mr. West. (c. 1790) Probably the 
origin of the term “pot-boiler” as applied to 
a piece of writing. 

No fav’ring patrons have I got, 
But just enough to boil the pot. 

WiILtiaAM Combe, The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 

Search of the Picturesque, xxiii, 18. (1812) 
“Keep the pot a bilin’, sir!” said Sam. 

DIcKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 30. (1837) 

To employ them, as a literary man is a!ways 
tempted, to kcep the domestic pot a-boiling. 

LowEL., My Study Windows, p. 139. (1871) 
Somebody’s got to keep the pot boiling. 

MarcarReT Knicat, Rendezvous wits the Past, 
p. 5. (1940) 

To keep the pot boiling (or the wolf from the 
door). To do something that brings in money and 
keeps one alive. Adumbrated by “Peter Pindar, 
ca. 1790. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Keep.(1941) 


1840 ΡΟΤ 


4 
Neither pot broken nor water spilt. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
In other words, “No harm done.” BARNABE 
Εἰς, [risk Hubbub, Ὁ. 16. (1619) Howe tt, 
English Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 


2 
Little potte soone whot. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Now were not I a little pot and soon hot, my 
very lips might freeze to my teeth. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 

1, 6. (1594) 
Though I be but a little pot, I shall be as soon hot 
as another. 

Joun Day, Ile of Guls. Act iii, sc. 2. (1606) 
A little pot’s soon hot. Little persons are com- 
monly choleric. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 115. (1670) 
It is an old saving that “ὁ little pot is soon hot.” 

WASHINGTON IrvinG, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York. Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1809) 
He is a little chimney heated hot in a moment. 

H. W. LoncFe.ttow, The Courtship of Miles 

Standish. Pt. vi. (1858) 


The weaker goeth to the potte. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
To go to pot: to be cut to pieces like meat 
for the pot; to be ruined or destroyed. See 
also under WEAKNESS. 

We may assure our selves if any more 
We take the field, our side goes to the pot. 

Sir JoHN HarincrTon, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
XXXVili, st. 60. (1591) 

Many a wiser man than I hath gone to pot. 
UNKNowN. In Somers Tracts, vii, 88. (1649) 
If these brains don’t help me out, .. . to pot 

goes Pilgarlick. 

UnxKnown, Terence Made English, Ὁ. 7. (1694) 

All our fine project gone to pot! 

ΤΟΒΙΑΒ SMOLLETT, The Reprisal. Act i, sc. 8. 

(1757) 


My pot is whole, and my water cleane. 
; Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


When the pot’s full it will boil over. 
JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 357.(1721) 
When the Pot boils over, it cooleth itself. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5602.(1732) 


6 
There is death in the pot. (Mors in olla.) 
Old Testament: 1] Kings, iv, 40. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Usually quoted as referring to drinking, but 
the reference is really to a mess of pot- 
tage which was supposed to have been 
poisoned. 


7 
Zuo longe geth thet pot to the watere, thet 
it comth to-brok whom. 
Dan MICHEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt, Ὁ. 206. 
(1340) See under Pitcuer. 


8 
The pot boils badly, and your friends desert 
you. (Olla male fervet, .. . amici de medio.) 
Perronius, Satyricon. Sec. 38. (c. A.D. 60) 
When your affairs take a bad turn. See 
FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 


POT 


II—Pot and Kettle 
See also Fault: Faults of Others 


9 

Said the crab, when he clawed the snake: 

A friend should be straight, not crooked- 
hearted. 

(εὐθὺν χρὴ τὸν ἑταῖρον ἔμμεν καὶ μὴ σκολιὰ 

φρονεῖν. 

ALcAEUS(?), Attic Scolia. (c. 595 B.C.) See 

i Evmonps, Lyra Graeca, iii, 567. 
ΠῚ may the Snight [snipe] the Woodcock 
twight [twit], for his long bill. 

JAMES BELL, tr., Walter Hadden Against Oso- 
rius, 374. (1581) 

The Snite needs not the woodcock betwite. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 344. (1678) 
There is Winter enough for the Snipe and Wood- 

cock too. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4939.(1732) 

11 
The ass says to the mule, ‘‘Get out, long ears.” 
(Dijo el asno al mulo: “Anda para orejudo.”’) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 225. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The Ger- 
mans say, “Ein Esel schimpft den andern, 
Langohr’” (One ass calls another Long-ears). 

12 

The frying-pan said to the kettle. get away 
black-eye. (Dijé la sarten a la caldera, quitate 
alla, ojinegra. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 67. (1615) 
The form shows Moorish influence, for the 
Arabic form is, ‘‘The kettle reproached the 
kitchen spoon, thou blackee.” The last word 
is usually given as “‘culnegra” (blackbottom), 
instead of “ojinegra” (blackeve), and in the 
Dialogo de las Lenguas it runs “tira alla cul- 
negra.” Another form is, “Dijé Ja corneja al 
cuervo, quitate alla negro” (Said the crow 
to the raven, get away, blackamoor). 

The Frying-pan said to the Kettle, avant black 
Brows. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4551.(1732) 


13 
The pot calls the pan burnt-arse. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 8. (1639) 
As another old proverb says, do not let the kettle 
call the pot burnt-arse. 
APHRA BEHN, The Feign’d Curtizans. Act v, 
sc. 4. (1679) 
14 
It is much more easy to accuse one sex than 
to excuse the other; ’tis according to the say- 
ing, The pot and the kettle. 
Cuarves Cotton, tr., Montaigne’s Essays. Bk. 
ili, ch. 5, ad fin. (1685) 
The Pot calls the Kettle black Arse, when one 
accuses another of what he is as deep in himself. 
B.E., New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Pot. (a. 1700) 
Dares thus the devil rebuke our sin! Dare thus 
the kettle say the pot is black ! 
Henry Fierpinc, The Covent Garden Tragedy. 
Act ii, sc. 5. (1732) 


ΡΟΤ 


Do you know what the pot called the kettle? 


Marrvat, Peter Simple. Ch. 32. (1834) 

Come, you know you're a liar, Huck.—The pot 
and the kettle, anyhow, Tit, as far as that goes. 

WarrEN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 2. (1841) 

I’ve been as good a son as ever you were a brother. 
It’s the pot and the kettle, if you come to that. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 24. (1844) 

Ixettle called Pot—you know what. 
FitzGERALD,Polonius: Date and Dabitur.(1852) 
How black you are, said the pot to the kettle. 
DoorittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 490. (1872) 
It certainly was not for the pot to call the kettle 
black. 
Snaw, Man and Superman: Preface. (1903) 
Don’t let’s play pot and kettle. 

ῬΠΌΕΒΕ Atwoop Taytor, The Deadly Sun- 
shade, p. 51. (1941) The proverb is common 
to all languages. Besides those already cited, 
the Italians say, ‘La padella dice al pajuolo, 
Fatti in la, che tu mi tingi’”’ (The pan says 
to the pot, Keep off, or you'll smutch me) ; 
the Dutch, “Den pot verwijt den ketel dat 
hij zwart is” (The pot reproaches the kettle 
because it is black) ; the Hindus, “The colan- 
der said to the needle, Get away, you have 
a hole in you”; the Catalans, ‘Death said 
to the man with his throat cut, How ugly 
you look”; the Russians, “The pig said to the 
horse, Your feet are crooked and your hair is 
worthless”; the Greeks, ‘‘The ass said to the 
cock, Fat-headed”; the Scots, “Crooked car- 
lin, said the cripple to his wife.” As Marvin, 
Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 126, points out, 
the habit of faultfinding is so common all the 
world over, that it is not remarkable that 
hundreds of proverbs should be devoted to it. 


1 
He should have a hail pow that cals his neigh- 
bours nikkienow | hillock ]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 1595) 
He had need to have a heal pow, that calls his 
neighbour nitty know. 

5 JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 133.(1721) 


The mud Buddha scolds the clay Buddha. 
H.H. Hart,700 Chinese Proverbs.No.136.(1937) 


3 
Clodius impeaches the adulterers. (Clodius 
accusat maechos. ) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 57. 
(1809) “The sooty oven mocks the black 
chimney.” 


He is no whit the wiser man who laughs at 
you, and drags a tail behind him. (Nihilo ut 
al ille, | qui te deridet, caudam tra- 
at. 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, No. iii, 1. 52. (30 B.c.) 
A reference to the trick played by children 
᾿ πε a tail to people without their know- 
ng it. 


The poker ridicules the stove. (Le fourgon se 
moque de la paele.) 
Montaicn_e, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) The 
usual French form is, “La pelle se moque du 
fourgeon” (The shovel scoffs at the poker). 
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The French also say, ‘‘Le chaudron machure 
la poéle” (The kettle blackens the stove οἱ 
frying-pan), and “Le chaudron trouve que 
le poéle est trop noire.” 

The kiln calls the oven burnt hearth. 

Joun CriarkKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 196. (1639) 

The kiln calls the oven burnt-house. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 110. (1670) 


6 
The ass said to the cock, “Big head.” (εἶπεν ὁ 


yaidapos τὸν πετεινὸ, κεφαλά.) 
Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, Ὁ. 33. (1831) 


7 
The pig for his blackness is mocked by the 
crow, 
Who of his own inkiness nothing doth know. 
(Lao ya hsiao chu ‘hé; ἰζἅ ch‘ou pu chiao té.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.579.(1875) 
These rhyming couplets are very popular 
with the Chinese. 
The old raven laughs at the blackness of the pig. 
CuHamMpion, Racial Poverbs, Ὁ. 444. Japanese. 


8 
The raven chides blackness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, ii, 3, 221. (1601) 
Thou art a bitter bird, said the raven to the 
starling. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 195. (1678) 
τε Raven said to the Rook, stand away, black- 
oat. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4729.(1732) 
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What does it signify who your father was? 

if he had been better than you, ... I’m 

blessed if you would not have been like a 

potato, the best part of you underground. 

FREDERICK CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 1. 

(1841) An expansion of the proverb, “The 
best part of a potato is underground.” 


“Well, ta, ta, my turnip!” observed Mr. Wad- 
dle, and away the coaches rattled in opposite 
directions. 

Henry Cocxrton, Valentine Vox. Ch. 5. (1840) 

Lord what a turnip I am! 

G. Κα. CHEsTERTON, The Innocence of Father 

Brown: The Honour of Israel Gow. (1911) 
Hello, my old potato. 

ALFRED E. SMITH, Greeting, to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, at the Democratic State Conven- 
tion at Albany, N.Y., 4 Oct., 1932. It was the 
first time the two men had met since Roose- 
velt had defeated Smith for the presidential 
nomination at the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago, July 1, after a bitter con- 
test. James A. Farley, then National Chair- 
man, says in his autobiography, that he was 
standing by Roosevelt at the Albany conven- 
tion and that Smith did not say this, but 
Smith, in a letter to the compiler, writes. 
“At the State convention for the nomination 
of Governor, President Roosevelt was on the 
pre as I came up to place Governor 

hman’s name in nomination and I said 


to him, ‘Hello, my old potato. 
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1 
This is what I call small potatoes and few 
of a hill. 
Davmw Crockett, Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas, p. 25. (1836) 
Political foes are such very small potatoes, that 
they will hardly pay for skinning. 
E. G. Paict, Dow's Patent Sermons, i, 199. (c. 
1849) 
The Kurnel is rather small pertaters. 
ArTEMUS Warp, The Prince of Wales. (1866) 
Ward uses the phrase three or four times. 
It was proverbial for many years to denote 
insignificance. “Small potatoes and few in a 
hill” was an elaboration. 
Aren’t some men small potatoes? 
, JAMES Hunecer, Painted Veils, p. 76. (1920) 


it isn’t at all a clean potato. 
GrEorGcETTE HEYER, No Wind of Blame, Ὁ. 69. 
(1939) 


3 
Tell that to the potatoes. Don’t I know better. 
W. G. Simms, Charlemont, p. 321. (1856) 


POTTAGE, see Porridge 
POTTER 


4 
The potter is at enmity with the potter. (καὶ 
κεραμεὺς κεραμεῖ κοτέει.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 25. (c. 800 B.C.) 
The Latin form is, ‘‘Figulus figulo invidet,” 
Two OF A TRADE NEVER AGREE, see under TRADE. 


5 

Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, 
What makest thou? (Numquid dicet lutum 
figulo suo: Quid facis?) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xlv, 9. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The vessel that he made of clay was marred in 
the hand of the potter. Dissipatum est vas, quod 
ipse faciebat e luto manibus suis.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xviii, 4. (c. 700 B.C.) 
A vase is begun; why, as the wheel goes round, 
does it turn into a pitcher? (Amphora coepit | in- 
stitui: currente rota cur urceus exit ?) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 21. (c. 20 B.c.) The 
Latin proverb is, “Lutum nisi tundatur non 
ut urceus” (Unless the clay is well pounded, 
the vase is not fashioned). 

Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour ? (ἣ οὐκ ἔχει ἐξουσίαν ὁ 
κεραμεὺς τοῦ πηλοῦ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ φυράματος 
ποιῆσαι ὃ μὲν εἰς τιμὴν σκεῦος, ὃ δὲ εἰς ἀτιμίαν ;) 

New Testament: Romans, ix, 21. (c. a.v. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Non habet potestatem 
figuius luti ex eadem massa facere aliud 
quidem vas in honorem, aliud vero in con- 
tumeliam?” There are two Greek proverbs 
relating to potters, κεραμεὺς ἄνθρωπος (Man 
is as the potter), and κεραμέως πλοῦτον 
(Potter’s wealth), of uncertainty. 

You are said to be fashioned of Promethean clay. 
(Ficta Prometheo diceris esse luto.) 

Martiat, Epigrams, Bk. x, No. 39, (a.p. 93) 
ee fashioned the human race out of 
clay. 
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The potters clay beeing once hardened in the 
Oven, will not bee made soft againe. 

GEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 89. (1576) 
This is the porcelain clay of human kind. 

DryvDEN, Don Sebastian, Act i, sc. 1. (1690) 
The precious porcelain of human clay. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto iv, st. 11. (1818) 


6 
And the chief priests took the silver pieces 
. and bought with them the potter’s field, 
to bury strangers in, (τὸν ᾿Αγρὸν τοῦ Κεραμέως.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxvii, 6-7. (c. A.D. 
50) The reference is to the thirty pieces of 
silver which Judas received for the betrayal 
of Christ, and which he threw down in the 
temple before hanging himself. The Vulgate 
is, “Agrum figuli in sepulturam_peregri- 
norum.” 


POVERTY 


7 

There are God’s poor and the devil’s poor: 
those the hand of God hath crossed; those 
that have forced necessity on themselves by 
a dissolute life. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons, ii, 232. (1629) 
There is God’s Poor and the Devil’s Poor, the 
first from Providence, the other from Vice. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4895.(1732) 

Fuller tightens up a too-diffuse aphorism. 


Beware of robbing the poor and of oppressing 
the weak. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. iv, 

1. 4. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Rob not the poor, because he is poor; neither op- 
press the afflicted in the gate. (Non facias violen- 
tiam pauperi, quia pauper est: neque conteras 
egenum in porta.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 22.(c. 350 B.C.) 
Rob not God nor the Poor, lest thou ruin thy- 
self; The Eagle snatcht a Coal from the Altar, 
but it fired her Nest. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


9 

They sold the righteous for silver, and the 
poor for a pair of shoes. (Pro eo quod vendi- 
derit pro argento iustum, et pauperem pro 
calceamentis. ) 


Old Testament: Amos, ii, 6. (c. 750 B.C.) 
10 


Poverty does not mean the possession of little, 
but the non-possession of much. (Paupertas 
enim est non quae pauca possidet, sed quae 
multa non possidet.) 

ANTIPATER, Fragments. No. 54. (c. 100 8.6.) 

See Seneca, Ad Lucilium, |xxxvii, 39. 
It is not the man who has too little, but the man 
who craves more, that is poor. (Non qui parum 
habet, sed qui plus cupit, pauper est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec.6.(a. A. "Ὁ. 64) 
He that fearyth that he shall lacke, and is not 
contented with that he hath, but soroweth for 
more, .. . is not ryche, but poore. 

Georce Cotrviz, tr., Boethius, Ὁ. 34. (1556) 
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Nor hee poore that hath but little, but hee that 


wants more. 

ARTHUR Warwick, Spare Minutes, p. 4.(1634) 
He is not poor that hath little, but he that de- 
sireth more, 

HERBERT, Jucula Prudentum. No. 311. (1640) 
He is not poor that hath not much, but he that 
craves much, 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1937.(1732) 
Poverty consists in feeling poor. 

EMERSON, Domtestic Life. (1870) 


1 
Without a peg. (ἐχουσι μηδὲ πάτταλον.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Ecclesiazusae, 1. 284. (ς. 393 
B.c.) Used of beggars. 
He hasn’t a scraper or a lamp. (οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶν αὐτῷ 
στλεγγὶς οὐδὲ λήκυθος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag.14.(c.390 B.C.) 
To empty the salt-cellar. (ἁλιὰν πρυπᾶν.) 

CALLIMACHUS, Epigrams. No. 48, 1. 1. (c. 250 

B.C.) A mark of extreme poverty. 
He cannot call his hair his own. (Non illum 
capillos liberos habere.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 38. (c. A.D. 60) 

He has not a penny left to buy a halter. (μὲν 
οὐδὲ ὀβολὸν ὥστε πρίασθαι βρόχον éoxnxd7as.) 

Lucian, Timon. Sec. 20. (c. a. Ὁ. 175) Cited by 

Erasmus, Adugia, i, ili, 49, who gives the 
Latin: “Nec obolum habet, unde restim 
emat.” BLANb, Proverbs, i, 70, comments, 
“He has no property, ‘ne in pelle quidem,’ 
not even in his skin, ‘Beg,’ Gratiano says to 
Shylock, ‘that thou mayst have leave to 
hang thyself, and yet, Thou hast not left the 
value of a cord.’’’ (SHAKESPEARE, Merchant 
of Venice, iv, i, 364.) 
Tam cast at carts arse. 
Joun Heywouoo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
A leafe of borage 
Might buy all the substance that they can sell. 
jJoun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. 
I knew him, not woorth a grey grote. 
He was at an ebbe, though he be now a flote, 
Poore as the poorest. 

Jonun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Unable to geue a dog a lofe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 
Suche driftes draue he, from yll to wars and wars, 
Tyll he was bare as a byrdes ars. 
Money, and money woorth, did so misse him 
That he had not one peny to blisse him. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. 
Thus had he brought haddocke to paddocke, 
Till they both were not woorth a haddocke. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. 
Euery stoole he sate on, was penniles bench. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 

p. 244. (1580) See under BENCH. 

He had not a pennie to buy his dog a loaf. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 50. (ς. 1595) 
Bitten [cheated] of all the bite [money] in his 
bung [purse], and turned to walk penylesse in 

arke lane, as the saying is. 

Ropert GREENE, Works (Grosart), x, 99.(1591) 
He is so poor that he has not enough salt to season 
his water. (No le alcaca la sal al agua.) 

Ropert ΒΊΑΝ, Proverbs, i, 71. (1814) A Span- 

ish proverb. Bland adds that Xenophon, in 
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one of his dialogues, makes an interlocutor 
say, ‘He has not so much land as would 
furnish dust for the body of a wrestler.” The 
French say, “N’avoir plus un radis.”’ 

He had not twopence to rub on a tombstone. 

J. J. Hissey, Untravelled English. (1907) More 
often quoted, “to jingle on a tombstone.” 

Naked-handed and empty-fisted. (Ch‘ih shou 
k‘ung ch‘iian.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2573. (1875) 

We'll both be on our uppers. 

Guy WeEtTMorE CarryL, How a Cat Was An- 
noyed and a Poet Was Booted. (c. 1900) 
With no soles to one’s shoes. 

An artist décavé—how do you say that ?—on his 
uppers. 

H.C. Barttey, The Long Dinner. (1920) 

You spend the following month on your uppers. 
OcpEN Nasu, Let Me Buy This One. (1940) 
TO COME TO BUCKLE AND THONG, see under 

eee 


Beggary and poverty are sisters, says the 

proverb. ("7wxeias πενίαν φαμὲν εἶναι ἀδελφήν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 549. (388 B.C.) 

Plain of poverty and die a beggar. 

: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 


Come away; poverty’s catching. 
; Arura ΒΕΗΝ, The Rover. Pt. ii, act i. (1677) 


Evil is poverty if it come from sin. 

BEN Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xiii, 24. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. The usual 
rendering is, ‘Poverty is evil in the mouth of 
the ungodly” (Nequissima paupertas in ore 
impii). 

Better the life of a poor man under a shelter of 
logs than sumptuous fare among strangers. 

BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxix, 22. 


No man should commend poverty but one 
who is poor. (Nemo paupertatem commen- 
daret nisi pauper. ) 

St. BERNARD, Sermons. (a. 1153). 
It is more easy to praise poverty than to bear it. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.432.(1855) 
Leave it to the poor to pretend that poverty is 
a blessing. 

BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 


6 
We have an army of nearly two millions be- 
longing to the submerged classes. 

WiLL1aAm Bootn, In Darkest England, i, ii, 22. 

(1890) 
The Submerged Tenth—is it, then, beyond the 
reach of the nine-tenths in the midst of whom 
they live? 

WiLLiAM ΒΟΟΤΗ, Im Darkest England, i, ii, 23. 
The submerged tenth, that part of the population 
which is permanently in poverty and misery. 
(Contrasted with upper ten.) 

a ha English Dictionary: Submerged. 


Of all God’s creatures, man Alone is poor. 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE, To a Swallow Building 
Under Our Eaves. (a. 1866) 
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1 
Poverty and an ugly face cannot be hid. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 373. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
It’s the poor who give alms to the poor. 
CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 444. Japanese. 


2 

He is poor indeed that can promise nothing. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 142. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 132; FULLER, No. 1941. 


A poor man’s table is soon spread. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 136. (1633) 
Cited by Ray, p. 132; SpurcEON, ch. 5. 


As the Verse or Proverb says—New Beer, new 
Bread, and green Wood will make a Man’s 
Hair grow through his Hood. [i. 6. reduce him 
to poverty. ] 
Wrz1aM Exrus, The Modern Husbandman, i, 
91. (1750) 
New bread, new beer, an’ green ’ood, ‘ull bring 
ruin to any man’s house. 
BARZILLAI LowSLey, Berkshire Glossary, Ὁ. 30. 
(1888) 


contented poverty is an honorable estate. 
(Honesta res est laeta paupertas. ) 

Epicurus, Fragments. No. 475. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Remember to bear patiently the burden of pov- 
erty. (Paupertatis onus patienter ferre memento.) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. Bk. i, No. 21. (c. 175 

B.C.) The Germans say, “Man muss die 
Noth ertragen | Und nicht dariiber klagen” 
(One must endure poverty and not complain 
about it). 

Be patient in poverty and you may become rich. 

(Nai té p‘in, shou té fu.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2690. (1875) 


Poor men are fain of little thing. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 1595) 
Poor folk is fain of little. Because they have no 
hopes to get much. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 279.(1721) 
Poor Folks must say, thank ye, for a little. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3893.(1732) 


7 

For one poor Man there are an hundred in- 
digent. 

ἑ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 


A poor Man’s Debt makes a great Noise. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 355. (1732) 


9 
Poore men are pleased with potage aye, till 
better vittailes fall. 
Uxpran Futwett, Ars Adulandi,sig.G1.(c.1580) 
Poore folkes are glad of porridge. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 225. (1639) 
ΕΊΣ, Gnomologia. No. 3892. (1732) 
Poor folks must be glad of pottage. 


10 HowEL.L, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 


None is poorer than he who dreads poverty. 
Satomon Isn Gasrrot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls) .No.563.(c.1050) Ascher,tr. 
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11 
J.et not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard, |. 29. (1750) 
Above, th’ eternal washing droops in air, 
From wall to window hanging, everywhere! 
What poet would not yield to their allure 
“The short and simple flannels of the poor!” 
Joun Reep, Forty-two Washington Square. 
(1913) 


12 
If there is food left over in the kitchen, there 
are poor people in the street. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
No. 454. (1937) 


13 
Poverty is the test of civility and the touch- 
stone of friendship. 

Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 358. (1823) 


14 
Poverty does not kill one. 

Georce HeErzoc, Jabo Proverbs, p. 232. (1936) 
15 


Never dare to taunt a man with deadly pov- 
erty, which eats out the heart. It is sent by 
the deathless gods. (μηδέ wor’ οὐλομένην πενίην 
θυμοφθόρον ἀνδρὶ τέτλαθ᾽ ὀνειδίζειν, μακάρων δόσιν 
αἰὲν ἐόντων.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 717. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutTaArcH, Moralia, 23F. 

Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker. 
(Qui despicit pauperem, exprobrat factori ecius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 
When I mock poorness, then heaven make me 
poor. 

BEN JONSON, The Case is Altered. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1598) The French say, “Celui qui dévore la 
substance du pauvre, y trouve ἃ la fin un os 
qui |’étrangle” (He who devours the sub- 
stance of the poor, finds there at the end a 
bone which chokes him). 


Men sale, long standyng and small offring 
Maketh poore persons. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch. 9. (1546) 
17 


He is not poor who has enough of things to 
use. (Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppetit 
uSUS. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xii, 1. 4. (20 B.c.) 
I do not regard a man as poor if the little which 
remains is enough for him. (Non puto pauperem, 
cui quantulumcumaue superest, sat est.) 
“ee Ad Lucilium. Epis. i,sec.5.(a. a. Ὁ. 64) 


Every poor man is a fool. 

James Howex:t, Enghsh Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 
Poverty, the reward of honest fools. 

Cottey Crsper, Richard III, ti, 2. (c. 1715) 


19 
Nothing is to be got without pains except 


poverty. 
F. E. στε, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 225. (1902) 
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1 

What mean ye that ye beat my people to 
pieces, and grind the faces of the poor? 
(Facies pauperum commolitis?) 

P Old Testament: Isaiah, iii, 15. (c. 725 B.C.) 


I was a father to the poor. (Pater eram pau- 
perum. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxix, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
I am the friend of the unfriended poor. 

P. B. SHELLEY, To Cambria. (c. 1818) 


3 
Let the needy be thy family. 
JOSE BEN JOCHANAN, Mishnak: Pirké Aboth, i, 
5. (c. 200) Oesterley, tr. 
Withhold not thine hand from showing mercy to 
the poor. ἢ 
᾿ JoHN Ray, Adagta Hebratca, Ὁ. 412. (1678) 


Poortha [poverty] is a pain, but no disgrace. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 278.(1721) 
He bears Poverty very ill, who is ashamed of it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1811.(1732) 
Poverty is not a Shame, but being ashamed of 
it is. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3908. 
Having been poor is no shame, but being ashamed 
of it is. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
No shame in honest poverty. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 35. (1824) 

La pobreza no es vilesa, Poverty is no disgrace, 
says the Biscayan proverb. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, i, 148. (1827) 
Poverty is not a thing to be proud of. 

: BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 


Life, like poverty, has strange bedfellows. 
Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. iv, ch. 4. (1849) 
That dismal proverb which tells us how poverty 
mukes us acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 
THACKERAY, Roundabout Papers: On Some 
Carp. Par. 2. (1863) 


To have nothing is not poverty. (Non est 
paupertas habere nihil.) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xi, ep. 32. (A.D. 93) 
O how compelling is poverty. (O quantum cogit 
egestas.) 

Σ MartTIiAL, Epigrams. Bk. xi, epig. 87. 


Ye have the poor always with you. (πάντοτε 
yap robs πτωχοὺς ἔχετε μεθ' ἑαυτῶν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 11. (c. Α.Ὁ. 
50) Mark, xiv, 7, has, “Ye have the poor 
with vou always,” and John xii, 8, has, “The 
poor always ye have with you.” The Vulgate 
is, “Semper pauperes habetis vobiscum.” 


Poverty of possessions may easily be cured, 
but poverty of soul never. (La pauvreté des 
biens est aysee a guarir; la pauvreté de l’ame, 
impossible. ) 

᾿ ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1595) 


Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a papel whom nobody owns. 
Tuomas Noe, The Pauper’s Drive. (c. 1840) 
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Over the hill to the poor-house I’m trudgin’ my 
weary way. 
Witt CARLETON, Over the Hill to the Poor- 
House. (1871) 
The poorhouse is vanishing from among us. 
HERBERT Hoover, Speech, 11 Aug., 1928, ac- 
cepting the Republican nomination for Pres- 


ident. 
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He is poor who counts his flocks. (Pauperis 
est numerare pecus. ) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. xiii, 1. 824. (a. Ὁ. 7) 
La Fontaine puts the line into French, “Le 
pauvre seulement doit compter son trou- 
peau.” 


1 
In a change of government, the poor change 
nothing but their masters. (In principatu com- 
mutando saepius | nil praeter domini nomen 
mutant pauperes. ) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fable. 15. (c. 25 B.C.) 


12 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor. (Bea- 
tus qui intelligit super egenum, et pauperem. ) 
Old Testament, Psalms, xli, 1. (c. 350 B.c.) 
He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord. (Foeneratur Domino qui miseretur 
pauperis.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 


13 
Nobody lives as poor as he was born. (Nemo 
tam pauper vivit quam natus est.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 482. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by SENEca, De Providentta, 
vi, 6. 
No Man lives so poor as he was born. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3604.(1732) 
NAKED I WAS BORN, see under NAKEDNESS. 
14 
In poverty, faith is as good as fortune. (Se- 
cunda in paupertate fortuna est fides.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 655. (c. 43 
B.C.) This maxim has been rendered in vari- 
ous ways, but its obvious meaning is that if 
a man reduced to poverty retains his faith in 
the future, there is hope for him. 


The death of the poor is repose. 
Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 17. (c. 1258) 
Quoted as a saying of the Prophet. 


16 
My friends are poor but honest. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 
201. (1602) 
It is a hard task to be poor and leal. Because 
poverty is a great temptation to steal. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 211. (1721) 
*T is hard (but glorious) to be poor and honest: 
An empty Sack can hardly stand upright; but if 
it does, ’t is a stout one! 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
= See also under Sack. 


I’m one of the undeserving poor. 
πως SHAW, Pygmalion. Act ii. (1912) 


Cultivate poverty like a garden herb, sage. 
H. D. THorgav, Walden: Conclusion. (1854) 
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1 
Remember the poor—it costs nothing. 
Mark Twat, Pudd’nkead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


2 
Poverty is a hateful blessing. (Paupertas est 
odibile bonum. ) 
VINCENT OF Beauvais, Speculum Quadruplex. 
Bk. x, ch. 71. (c. 1250) 
Paupertas, quod Pacience, est odidile bonum. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. B text, 
passus xiv, ]. 275. (1377) 
Povert is hateful good. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wife of Bath, |. 339. (c. 1386) 


To bring a man to the pavement. (ἐπ᾿ οὔδει 
φῶτα καθίσσαι.) 

Unknown, Homeric Hymns: To Hermes, 1. 
284. (c. 700 B.c.) To strip a man bare. Lit- 
erally, “To make him sit on the floor,” that 
is, to take everything, down to his last chair. 


II—Poverty: Its Compensations 


Thou know’st not how great strength lies in 
these: a wallet, a peck of pease, and never a 
care. (οὐκ οἶσθα, πήρα δύναμιν ἡλίκην ἔχει | 
θέρμων τε χοῖνιξ καὶ τὸ μηδενὸς μέλειν.) 


CraTEs, A pothegm. (c. 325 Β. 6.) See STOBAEUS, 
Florilegium, xcvii, 31. 
Who-so that halt him payd of his poverte, 
I holde him riche, al hadde he nat a sherte. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, 1. 329. (c. 1388) 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content! 
DEKKER AND CHETTLE, Patient Grissil: Song. 
(1603) 


5 
Poverty is the begettor of wisdom. (πενία δὲ 
Tw σοφΐαν ἔλαχε.) 

Evuripwes, Fragments. (c. 430 Β. 6.) Cited by 
ErAsMvus, Adagia, i, v, 22, with the Latin, 
“Paupertas sapientiam sortita est.” “Persons 
who have no property,” says BLanp, Prov- 
erbs, i, 99, “but what is procured by their 
industry, will endeavour more diligently to 
improve their understandings than those 
who are amply endowed.” 

Wind in the face makes a man wise. (Vent au 
visage rend homme 9450.) 

Gasriet Meurer, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 

1550) 


6 
He that hath little is less dirty. 
᾿ Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 438. (1640) 


What great advantage there is in mallow and 
asphodel. (ὅσον ἐν μαλάχῃ re καὶ ἀσφοδέλῳ μέγ᾽ 
ὄνειαρ. 


Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 41. (c. 800 B.C.) 
That is, poor man’s fare, “bread and cheese.” 
How safe and easy the poor man’s life and his 
humble dwelling! (O vitae tuta facultas | pauperis 
angustique lares !) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk.v,].527.(c. a. p. 60) 
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If we have not the world’s wealth, we have the 
world’s ease. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 213.(1721) 


' There is nothing perfectly secure but poverty. 


LONGFELLOW, Letter, 13 Nov., 1872. 
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Poverty, the mother of manhood. (Fecunda 
virorum paupertas. ) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i,1.165.(c. A. D. 60) 
Poverty, the mother of temperance. (πενία μητέρα 
σωφροσύνα5.) 

ῬΑΙΙΓΑΡΑΒ, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Greek 

Anthology, x, 61. 
Poverty, the mother of health. (Paupertas sani- 
tatis mater.) 

VINCENT OF BeEavuvals, Speculum Quadruplex. 
Bk. x, sec. 71. (c. 1250) The Italians have 
the same proverb, “Poverta, madre de 
sanita.” 

Pouerte is moder of helthe. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xiv, 1. 298. (1377) Hrrbert, Jacula 
Prudentum. No. 474. (1640) Ray, Proverbs, 
p. 17. (1678) RicHarpson, Clarissa, ii, 110. 
(1748) 

A poore table is the mother of health. 

Sir RICHARD BARCKLEY, The Felicitie of Man, 

iv, iii, 335. (1598) 
Poverty is a Friend to Health. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3907.(1732) 

POVERTY, MOTHER OF THE MUSES, see POET. 


9 
The poor are the protégés of the gods. (ἀεὶ 
γομίζονθ᾽ ol πένητες τῶν θεῶν.) 

MENANDER, The Lady of Leucas. Frag. 310K. 
(c. 330 B.C.) 

Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of 
God. (μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοί, ὅτι ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἡ 
βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ.) 

New Testament: Luke, vi, 20. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ““Beati pauperes: quia vestrum 
est regnum Dei.” 

The poor are styled “God’s own.” 

Midrash: Exodus Rabbah, fo. 31. (c. 450) 
Be careful how you wrong those whose sole 
advocate is God. 

SALOMON IBN GaABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
Ἢ (Choice of Pearls). No. 494. (c. 1050) 
Poverty has no means to feed its passion. 
(Non habet, unde suum paupertas pascat 
amorem. ) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 749. (c. 1 B.C.) 
“However,” Ovid adds, “this is scarcely a 
sufficient reason for wishing to be poor.” 

Breathing in content, | 
The keen, the wholesome air, of poverty. 
eee CEORTE, The Excursion. Bk.i,1.306.(1814) 
Poverty is sister to good sense. (Bonae mentis 
soror est paupertas.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 84. (c. A.D. 60) 
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Poverty is the only nurse of craftsmanship. 

She is the true teacher of labor. (4 πενία μόνα 

ras τέχνας ἐγείρει" | αὕτα τῶ μόχθοιο διδάσκαλος.) 
TueEocritus, Idyls. No. xxi, 1. 1. (ς, 270 B.C.) 
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Poverty teaches all the arts. (Paupertas artis 
omnis perdocet.) 

Prautus, Stichus, 1. 178. (ες. 200 B.c.) The 
Germans say, “Die Armuth, wo sie einge- 
kehrt, Den Menschen alle Kinste lehrt” 
(Poverty, where it enters, teaches men all 
the arts). 

Poverty compels many an experiment. (Hominem 
experiri multa paupertas iubet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae.No.247.(c.43 B.C.) 
Poverty is the discoverer of all the arts. (Pauper- 
tas . . . omnium artium repertrix.) 

APOLLONIUS, De Magia. Sec. 18. (c. A.D. 35) 
Poverty is the mother of all the arts and trades. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 214. (1666) 
The Germans say, “Armuth ist aller Kiinste 
Stiefmutter” (Poverty is the step-mother of 
all art), and “Armuth ist der sechste Sinn” 
(Poverty is the sixth sense). 


: 
It is life near the bone, where it is sweetest. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 18. (1854) 


IlI—Poverty: Its Penalties 


Poverty, grievous and resistless ill. (ἀργάλεον 
Πενία κάκον ἄσχετον.) 

ALcAEuS, To Poverty. Frag. 18. (c. 595 B.C.) 
Quoted by Stosagus, Florilegium, xcvi, 17. 
See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 333. 

I have tasted even the bitter aloe, and the taste 
was strong, but there is nothing more bitter than 
poverty. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. vii, 1.105.(c. 550 8.6.) 
A curse is poverty. (κακὸν τὸ μὴ ἔχειν.) 

EURIPIDES, Phoentssae, 1. 405. (c. 420 Β. 6.) 
Poverty, the most destructive pest in all the 
world. (evia, ... ἧς οὐδαμοῦ | οὐδὲν πέφυκε 
ζῶον ἐξωλέστερον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, |. 442. (388 B.C.) 

The life of the poor is the curse of the heart. 

BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
XXXVili, 19. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Poverty is a hissing and a reproach. (Paupertas 
maledicto probroque sit.) 

SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis. cxv, sec. 11. (a. 
A.D. 64) 

All the days of the poor are evil. Ben Sira says, 
his nights also. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 100b. (c. 
A.D. 350) 

There is no affliction in the world more severe 
than poverty. Place all punishments in one scale 
and poverty in the other, and poverty will be the 
heavier. 

Midrash Rabbah: Exodus, xxxi. (c. 610) 
Grief is destruction, but poverty is the severest 
death. 

, Sepher Shashuim, Ὁ. 11. Also Mebakesh, 9b. 


If thy fortune change that thou wexe povre. 
farewel freendshipe and felaweshipe. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, 1. 2749. (c. 1387) 
Fy! Lak of coyn departith compaignie. 

Tomas Hoccreve, Male Regle, }. 133. (1406) 
Though love decree, departure death to bee, 
Yet pouertie parteth felowship, we see. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
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Pouertye and death will parte goode fel’owship. 


WILt1AM BULLEN, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence. (1564) 
Pouertie in the end partes friends. 
Tuomas NASHE, The Unfortunte Traveller, Ὁ. 
8. (1594) 
Povertie parts good company, and is an enemy 
to virtue. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (c. 1595) 
Poverty parteth good fellowship. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 125. (1678) 
Poverty trieth friends. 
Ti1oMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No.3914.(1732) 
Kind was she, and my friends were free, 
But Poverty parts good company. 
Joanna BaILey, Poverty Parts Good Company. 
(1823) Quoted by Lover, Handy Andy. 
Ch. 2. 
See also FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 
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The poor must pay for all. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 99. (1639) 
The poor man pays for all. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 257. (1678) 
5 
Poverty is an enemy to good manners. 
Sir Epwarp Dyer, Writings (Grosart), p. 97. 
(1585) Quoted as “a prouerbe amongst us.” 
The rude inelegance of poverty. 
RoserT BLOOMFIELD, Farmer's Boy: Autumn, 
Ι. 82. (1801) 


6 
Poverty rendered their names unknown. (Pau- 
pertas obscurat nomina.) 

Ennivus, Alexander. Frag. 53,Loeb.(c. 180 B.C.) 


7 

Poverty teaches a man to play the villain 
from necessity. (πενία διδάσκει δ' ἄνδρα τῇ 
χρείᾳ κακόν.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Electra, Ἰ. 376. (ς. 413 B.C.) 
Poverty is the mother of crime. (Mater crimi- 
num necessitas tollitur.) 

Cassioporus, Variae. Bk. ix, sec. 13. (a. A.D. 
550) The Spanish form is the same, “La 
pobreza es madre de picardia.” 

Therfore clepeth Cassidore poverte “the moder 
of ruine,” that is to seyn, the moder of over- 
throwinge or fallinge doun. 

CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 50. (c. 1387) 
If poverty is the mother of crime, then want of 
seuse is its father. 

La BruyereE, Les Caractéres. Sec. xi. (1688) 
Mother of Miseries. 

SouTHEY, Maid of Orleans. Bk. iii. (a. 1843) 
One may know the law, but starvation is hard to 
bear. (Ming chih wang fa, chi o nan tang.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2559. 
(1875) Poverty causes crime. 


8 
The poor—none cares to win the poor for 
friends. (τένητας οὐδεὶς βούλεται κτᾶσθαι φίλου.) 
Evuripiwes, Electra, Ἰ. 1131. (c. 413 B.C.) 
A task it is to find anyone akin to a poor man. 
(ἔργον εὑρεῖν συγγενῆ πένητός ἐστιν.) 
MENANDER, The Brothers. Frag. 1K. (c. 300 
B.C.) The English form is, “No one claims 
kindred with the poor.” 
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No loyalty ever picked out the wretched as 
friends. (Nulla fides umquam miseros elegit 
amicos.) 

Prautus, Stichus, 1. 525. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The poor man has no comrade but the poor. 

Sani, Gultstan. Ch. iii, Apologue 28. (c. 1258) 
If thou be povre, thy brother hateth thee, 
And alle thy freendes fleen fro thee, alas! 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 
the Tale of the Man of Law, 1. 120. (c. 1386) 
See under FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 

Poverty has no friends. (Paupertas nec illos habet 
amicos.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. ii, No.5.(1523) 
In poverty not even parents are friends. (Mendico 
ne parentes quidem amici sunt.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, iv, ii, 51. Poverty has the 
power of destroying even the love of a parent 
for his offspring. The Italians say, “Poverta 
non ha parenti” (Poverty has no relations). 

Poor folks’ friends soon misken them. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 279.(1721) 
Poverty, every door shut. (Armuth, alle Thir 
zuthut.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 303. (1856) 

If you are poor keep out of a crowd; if you are 
unfortunate don’t seek a relation. (Wu ch‘ien 
hsiu ju chung; tsao nan mo hsin ch‘in.) 

Doo.itTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 482. (1872) 
On the day your horse dies and your gold van- 
ishes, your relatives are like strangers met on the 
road. 

H.H. Hart,700 Chinese Proverbs.No.477.(1937) 


There is no vertue, but pouertie wy! marre it. 
(Non é virtu, che pouerta non guasti.) 

Joun F Lorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness; 
it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impracticable. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON,Letter to Boswell,7 Dec.,1782. 
Poverty is a soft pedal upon all branches of hu- 
man activity. 


: H. L. MENCKEN, Book οἱ Prefaces. Ch.4.(1917) 


Pouertie is nought else but a candle, with the 
which light, we discouer many miseries, vnto 
which, man is subiect. 

: Joun Fiorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 41. (1578) 


Pouertie is no vice, but an inconuenience. 
JoHN FLorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 105. (1591) 
Pouertie is no vice: yet a wofull inconuenience. 

T. G., The Rich Cabinet, fo. 114. (1616) 
Poverty is no sin. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 843. (1640) 
Women of the meanest condition may make good 
wives; since Paupertas non est vitium; Poverty 
is no vice. 

HEnry PeacHaM, The Worth of a Peny. (1641) 
The Russians say, “Poverty is no sin, but 
twice as bad’; the French, ‘La pauvreté 
n’est pas un péché, Mieux vaut cependant la 
cacher” (Poverty is not a sin, nevertheless it 
is better to hide it). 

Her poverty is not her crime, sir, but her mis- 
fortune. 

Mackin, Man of the World. Act iv. (1781) 
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He found it inconvenient to be poor. 

WILLIAM CowPeEr, Charity, 1. 189. (1781) 
Poverty is no disgrace to a man, but it is con- 
foundedly inconvenient. 

SYDNEY SM1TH.(a.1845) See HoLiann,Memoir. 


4 
Lice are the pearls of poverty. 
St. FRANCIS oF AssIsI. (c. 1210) See ForEsTER, 
To the Indies, p. 7. 


5 
Poverty breaks Covenants. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3904.(1732) 
Poverty is a Complication of Evils. 
Poverty is an evil Counsellor. 
Poverty is querulous. 
Poverty makes Men poor-spirited. 
Poverty on an old Man’s Back, is a heavy 
Burthen. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 3905-3913. 
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Better the grave than a fall to poverty. 
(τέκνον, ζωὴν ἐπαιτήσεως μὴ βιώσῃς: κρεῖσσον 
ἀποθανεῖν ἢ ἐπαιτεῖν.) 

SOLOMON IBN ΟἌΒΙΒΟΙ, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 564. (c. 1060) He- 
brew literature is filled with such aphorisms. 

Herkne what is the sentence of the wyse:— 
Bet is to dyen than have indigence. 

CHauceER, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 

The Tale of the Man of Lawe, 1. 113.(c.1386) 
Therfore seith Salomon: that “bet it is to dye 
than for to have swich poverte.” 

CuHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 50. 
Poverty is another death. (Paupertas mors al- 
tera.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 322. (1869) 
Better die ten years sooner than live those years 
in poverty. (Yiian tuan shih nien shou, pu k‘o 
lao lai p‘ing.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1240. (1875) 
Poverty is the open-mouthed, relentless hell which 
yawns beneath civilized society. And it is hell 
enough. 

Henry Georce, Progress and Poverty. Ch. 9. 
(1879) 


There is bargayning for all thinges, whiche are 
fit to heale the diseases of povertie, and to get 
the health of riches. 
STEFANO GUAzzoO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 118. (1574) 
His disease of all-shunn’d poverty. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iv, 2,15.(1608) 


8 
To be poor and seem poor is the very devil. 
Sir ARTHUR HE ps, Friends in Council. Ser. ii, 
ch. 6. (1859) 
To be poor and to look poor is the devil all over. 
Folk-Lore. Vol. xxiv, p. 77. (1913) 


9 
Violence is bad for a poor man. (ὕβρις γὰρ τε 
κακὴ δειλῷ βροτῷ.) 
Ἡσβιου, Works and Days, 1. 214. (c. 800 B.C.) 
᾿ That is, the poor must be humble. 
Poverty and anger do not agree. 
Burcxwarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 481.(1817) 
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Poore men haue no soules. 
Joun Heywoop, Three Hundred Epigrums. 
No. 167. (1562) Ray, Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 
Poor men they say hes na souls. 
Davip FErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 281, with the comment, “This is an old 
proverb in the time of Popery when the poor 
had no masses, or Dirige’s said for them.” 


‘ 
Neither does he know shame. (οὐδέ οἱ αἰδὼς 
γίγνεται.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xxiv, I. 44. (ς. 850 Β. 6.) Of 
ἃ poor man. 

A sense of shame belongs not at all to the needy 
man, (αἰδώς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένον ἄνδρα 
κομίζει.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 318. (c. 800 B.c.) 
Bashfulness is uscless to a needy man. (Vere- 
cundia inutilis viro egenti.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, sent. vii, No. 2. 
(1523) Paraphrasing Hesiod’s adage, which 
had become proverbial. “Poverty has no 
greater foe than bashfulness,” is a variant. 

Misterfull [needy] folk maun not be mensfull 
[modest]. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 1595) 
The misterfull must not be mensefull. They who 
are in need must importune. 

JamMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 304.(1721) 
Squeamishness was never yet bred in an empty 
pocket. 

: J. B. CABELL, Cream of the Jest, Ὁ. 86. (1917) 


Cruel poverty. (Saeva paupertas.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 12, 1. 43. (23 B.C.) 
The shame and ostracism of poverty. (Pauper- 
tatis pudor et fuga.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 24. (20 B.C.) 
Squalid poverty. (Pauperies immunda.) 

; Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 199, 


Poverty is the strenuous life—without brass 
bands, or uniforms. 
WILLIAM James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience. Ch. 14. (1902) 


Every one loups o’er the dike where it is 
laighest [lowest]. Poor people are run down 
bv everybody. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 97. (1721) 
Little Jock gets the little dish, and it holds him 
ay long little. Poor people are poorly served, 
which prolongs their poverty. 

‘ JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 230. 


The poor man’s shilling is but a penny. Be- 
cause he must buy everything at the dearest 
rate. 

ς JAMES Kerry, Scettish Proverbs, Ὁ. 337. (1721) 


Nothing is more luckless than a poor man. 
(πένητος οὐδέν ἐστι δυστυχέστερον. 

MENANDER, Fragments. No. 597. (c. 330 B.C.) 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key to the poor. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 52. (1605) 
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A poor man, though he speak the truth, is not 
believed. (πένης λέγων τἀληθὲς οὐ πιστεύεται.) 


MENANDER, Fragments. No. 856. (c. 330 B.C.) 


8 

Heart sickness is bad, belly sickness is worse, 

but that of the pocket is worst of all. 
Midrash: Ecclesiastes Rabbah, 7. (c. 450) 


9 
Time was when genius was more precious than 
gold; but now it is monstrous barbarism to 
have nothing. (At nunc barbaria est grandis, 
habere nihil.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, No. viii, 1. 4. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Poverty is the greatest dishonesty. 
Sir Tuomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Countrey Newes. (1613) 
Τὶς still my maxim, that there is no scandal like 
rags, nor any crime so shameful as poverty. 
Farquuar, Beaux’ Stratagem, i, 1. (1706) 
Tis infamous, I grant it, to be poor. 
ΤΟΒΙΑΒ SMOLLETT, Advice, 1. 2. (1746) 
The greatest of evils and the worst of crimes is 
poverty. 
δ DERN ARD SHAw,Major Barbara: Preface.(1905) 


The poor man everywhere lies low. (Pauper 
ubique jacet.) 

Ovi, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 218. (c. a.p. 8) Or “‘is 
despised.” Lucan has “Paupertas fugitur, 
totoque arcessitur orhe” (Poverty is avoided 
and treated as a crime all the world over). 

The skilfullest wanting money is scorned. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1670) 
Poverty is certainly and invariably despised. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler, 26 Oct., 1751 
11 
The poor live miserably in every way. (Qm- 
nibus modis qui pauperes sunt homines miseri 
vivont.) 
Prautus, Rudens, |. 290. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A fourpenny life. (τετρωβόλον βίος.) 

PAUSANIUS, Fragment. (c. A.D. 160) As quoted 
by EustaTHtIus, 140B. Four obols a day was 
the soldier’s pay. 

Squalor for the squalid is a maxim, Sirs. 
garncons Musk and Amber. Ch. 25. (1942) 
Poverty causes me to be ridiculed. (Paupertas 
fecit ridiculus forem.) 

PLAuTuS, Stichus, 1. 177. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Of all the woes of luckless poverty none is harder 
to endure than this, that it exposes men to ridi- 
cule. (Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, | 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 152. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 

Poverty makes Men ridiculous. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No.3911.(1732) 


13 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travel- 

ἰδίῃ, and thy want as an armed man. (Veniet 

tibi quasi viator, egestas, et pauperies quasi 

vir armatus. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 11. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The Revised Version is, “So shall thy poverty 
come as a robber.” 
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The destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
(Pavor pauperum, egastas eorum.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Poverty follows the poor. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92. a. 
(c. 400) 


1 
Poverty breeds strife. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1678) 
Want makes Strife, between the good Man and 
his Wife. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No.6109.(1732) 
Want makes strife, "T'wixt man and wife. 


Σ Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 551. (1855) 


The poor man turns his cake, and another 
comes and takes it away. 

Jouw Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 402. (1678) 
The poor Man turns his Cake, and another comes 
and eats it. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4714.(1732) 


3 
The needy stain the garment of chastity with 
sin, as those who are hungry steal bread. 

SADI, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
Poverty borders on the denial of God. Poverty 
blackens the countenance in both worlds. Leisure 
and poverty will not combine, and the mind of 
the indigent cannot be at ease. Hast thou ever 
seen the hand of the suppliant tied behind his 
back, or the veil of chastity rent, or the hand 
amputated at the wrist, except by reason of pov- 
erty? [The punishment for theft was to amputate 
the hand.] God defend me from humiliating 
poverty. 
᾿ Savi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. 


To one who aspires to power the poorest man 

15 the most helpful, since he has no regard for 

his property, having none, and considers any- 

thing honorable for which he receives pay. 

(Homini potentiam quaerenti egentissimus 

quisque opportunissimus. ) 

SALLUST, Bellum Iugurthinum. Ch. 86, sec. 3. 

(c. 40 B.C.) 

He who has lost his wallet will go where you 

wish. (Ibit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. ii, 1. 40. (c. 15 

B.C.) Horace is telling the story of a soldier 
of Lucullus who by dint of many toils had 
laid by savings, but one night had them all 
stolen. Furiously he attacked a garrison in 
a city rich in treasure and captured it, win- 
ning fame, honors and twenty thousand 
sesterces. Soon after this, his commander, 
wishing to storm another fort, called upon 
the soldier to lead the attack, but the latter 


‘ refused, with the explanation given above. 


The poorer one is the more devils one meets. 
(Yueh ch‘iung yueh chien kuei.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.700.(1875) 
He who has no store at home must gallop about 
a living. (Chia wu chi tsan wei k‘ou pén 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2589. 


6 

Poverty is to me a wretched crushing load. 
(Paupertas mihi onus visumst et miserum et 
grave. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 94. (161 Β. 5.) The Ar- 
menians say, ‘Poverty is a shirt of fire”; the 
Hebrews, “Poverty makes handsome women 
ugly”; the Italians, “Poverty is a bad guard 
for chastity,” and “To be healthy and poor 
is to be half sick”; the Japanese, “Even the 
street-dog knows the house of a poor man.” 

7 

No man subject to poverty ever is able 
Either to speak or to act; his tongue is tied. 
(τᾶς γὰρ ἀνὴρ πενίῃ δεδμημένος οὔτε τι εἰπεῖν 
οὔτ᾽ ἔρξαι δύναται, γλῶσσα δέ οἱ δέδεται. 


THEOGNIS, Elegies, 1. 177. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by PLutarcu, Moralia, 22A. The proverbial 
form is, τῶν γὰρ πενήτων εἴσιν ol λόγοι κενοί 
(The words of the poor man are in vain). 

So helpless is poverty, (ἀπορία τὸ δυστυχεῖν.) 

EURIPIDES, Jon, |. 971. (c. 430 8.6.) 

The poor man’s wisdom is despised, and his words 
are not heard. (Sapientia pauperis contempta est, 
et verba eius non sunt audita.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix,16.(c. 250 B.C.) 
Poverty, that great reproach, bids us do or suffer 
anything. (Magnum pauperies opprobrium iubet 
| quidvis et facere et pati.) 

Horace, Odes, iii, 24, 42. (23 B.C.) 

There are many things which men dare not say 
when their clothes are in holes. (Plurima sunt 
quae | non audent homines pertusa dicere laena.) 

JUVENAL, Satires, v, 130. (c. A.D. 120) 

A poore man’s tale cannot be heard. 

THOMAS DRAXxE, Bibliotheca, p. 162. (1633) 
The reasons of the poor weigh not. 

HersBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 635. (1640) 
The poor man’s reasons are of no weight. 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 214. (1666) 
Poor Men’s Reasons are not heard. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3897.(1732) 
The poor man is never free; he serves in every 
country. (Le pauvre n’est point libre; 1] sert en 
tout pays.) 

VOLTAIRE, Les Guébres. Act iii, sc. 1. (1769) 
To be poor and independent is very nearly an 
impossibility. 

CospeTt, Advice to Young Men. (1829) 

The goat must browze where it is tied. 

FitzGERALD, Polonius: Poverty. (1852) 

The resolutions of a poor man are weak. 

DooLitTtLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 494. (1872) 
What power to bargain have the poor? 

Epna ST. VINCENT MILLAy, Gentlemen Cry, 
Peace. (1940) The Spaniards say, “A poor 
man is all plans,” “The poor man’s budget is 
full of schemes”; the French, “De moult se 
pourpense qui pain n’a” (He is very thought- 

Σ ful who has no bread). 
The poor man’s name is mentioned (only) 
because of his master. 

Unknown, Eloquent Peasant, B 1. 20. (c. 2000 
B.C.) GuNN, tr. Referred to as “the proverb 
that people say.” 
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IV—The Penniless Traveler May Sing 
Before Thieves 


1 
It is better, perhaps, after all, to live on 
bran and escape the shambles. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 8. 6.) 


2 
Poor folk fare the best. 

Joun CLarRKFk, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 205. (1639) 
Well fare nothing once a year; for then he is not 
subject to plundering. 

JAMES HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1659) 


3 
A Thread-bare Coat is Armour-proof against 
lighwaymen. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 437. (1732) 
4 : 
Who can syng so mery a note, 
As maie he, that can not chaunge a grote? 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
Who so merry as he that hath nought to lose? 
WILLIAM WaLKER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 39.(1672) 
The old saying, No man sings a merrier note, 
Then he that cannot change a groat. 
L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, p. 390. (1692) 
Who doth sing so merry a Note, 
As the Cobler, that cannot change a Groat! 
TuoMas FuLvrer, Gnomologia. No. 6449. 
(1732) The Spanish form is, “Quando el 
Espanol canta, 0 rabia, 6 ne tiene blanca” 
(When the Spaniard sings, he is either mad 
or he has nothing). 


5 
When you walk laden with gold you must be- 
ware of robbers. (Onusta incedis auro, latro 
vitandus est.) 
St. JEROME (HIERONYMuUS), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 3. (A. Ὁ. 384) 


In danger a king finds safety in the disguise 
of a beggar; how much safer then is the lot 
of the really poor man than that of the lords 
of the earth! (In dubiis tutum est inopem 
simulare tyranno; | quanto igitur mundi 
dominis securius aevum | verus pauper agit!) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili, viii, 241. (c. A.D. 60) 
Though you carry but few silver vessels with you 
in a night journey, you will be afraid of the 
cudgel of a freebooter, you will tremble at the 
shadow of a reed shaking in the moonlight; but 
the penniless traveler can sing before thieves. 
(Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.) 
JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 22. (c. A.D. 120) 
A poor passenger can sing even before thieves. 
(Viator intrasses, coram latrone cantares.) 
BorETHIus, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. ii, 
ch. 4. (A.D. 524) 
An hardy man of herte amonge an hepe of theues; 
Cantabit pauper coram latrone viator. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xiv, 1. 305. (1377) 
As who seith, a pore man, that berth no richesse 
on him by the weye, may boldely singe biforn 
theves, for he hath nat wherof to ben robbed. 
CHAUCER (?), Boethius de Consolatione Phi- 
losophie. Bk. ii, Prose v, 1. 210. (c. 1380) 
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Verray povert, it singeth proprely; 
Juvenal seith of povert merily: 
“The povre man, whan he goth by the weye, 
Bifore the theves he may singe and pleye.” 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, 1. 335. (c. 1388) 

The poore man affor the theeff doth synge. 
LypcateE, Fall of Princes, iii, 582. (c. 1440) 
What man, the begger maie syng before the 

theefe.... 
Yes, (quoth he), beggers maie syng before theeves, 
And weepe before true men, lamenting their 
greeves. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
Tis an old said saying, . . . ἃ man purse-penni- 
less may sing before a thief. 

GeEorGE PEELE, Edward I. Sc. 12. (1593) 

The beggar may sing before the thiefe. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 312. (1614) 
Clients returning before theefs may sing, 

For back from London they can’t money bring. 

TuHos. PEAKE, Parnassi Puerp., 21. (1659) 
The money-less traveller can sing before a thief. 

Joun Dunton, Athenian Sport, p. 155. (1707) 
Beggars may sing before a Thief. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 964. (1732) 
The poor traveller always sings safely even in 
company of thieves. 

Mrs. ΡΙΟΖΖΙ. (1804) In Haywarp, Mrs. Pioz2i, 

ii, 263. 
The last prerogative of beggary, which entitled 
him to laugh at the risk of robbery. 

WALTER Scott. LocxnHanrt, Life, vii, 173.(1829) 
There is a proverb that a man with empty pockets 
is not cast down by falling among thieves. 

JAMES PAyN, Walter’s Word. Ch. 32. (1875) 
7 


Thorw the pas of Altoun Pouerte myghte 
passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 

LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text C, passus 
XVii, 1. 139. (1393) The wooded pass of Alton, 
on the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, 
was an ambush for outlaws. 


8 
Empty pockets travel safe. (Tutum carpit 
inanis iter.) 

Ovip (?°), Nux, 1. 44. (c. 5 B.c.) In I. 129, Ovid 
adds: “Τὸ be naked is an advantage: I have 
no spoil to tempt an enemy.” 

If you are empty-handed, the highwayman passes 
you by; even on an infested road, the poor travel 
in peace. (Nudum latro transmittit; etiam in 
obsessa via pauperi pax est.) 

SENECA, Ad Luciltum.Epis.xiv,sec.10.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 

No naked man is sought after to be rifled. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1061. (1640) 


9 

Poverty is safe; riches are exposed to danger. 
(Tuta est hominum tenuitas; magnae periculo 
sunt opes obnoxiae. ) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 7,1.13.(c. 25 B.c.) 
When the trumpets sound, the savage’s knife 
stands drawn at the rich man’s throat: the poor 
man’s rags are an amulet of safety. (Cum sonuere 
tubae, iugulo stat divite ferrum | barbaricum: te- 
nius praebia pannus habet.) 

PETRONIUS, Fragments.Frag.7,Loeb.(c. A. 2. 60) 
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V—Poverty and Pride 


{ 
The head in the heavens, the tai] in water. 
BurckuHarvt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 307.(1817) 
His breech naked but scented with musk. 
BurcKHarDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 413. With- 
out money to buy clothes, he buys perfume. 
Naked, but with a balance in his hand. 
BurcxHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 432. Pov- 
erty stricken, but carrying a balance in which 
merchants weigh gold. 


Poore and proud, fie fie. 
ΑΜ CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 330. 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 132. (1670) 
The saying old hath oft beene told, 
It plain doth verifie, “Poore and proud, still 
taylor-like.” 
Unxnown. In Roxburghe Ballads, ii, 580. (c. 
1620) 
Taught us, like Spaniards, to be proud and poor, 
And fling our Scraps before our door. 
Swrrt, Ode to Sir W. Temple, 1. 56. (1689) 
If I am poor It is that I am proud. 
H. D. THoreEav, Poverty. (1849) 


3 
He’s poor and peeart [lively], like the par- 
son’s pig. 

THOMAS DarLIncTon, The Folk-Speech of 

South Cheshire, p. 289. (1887) 

“Poor and peart, like the parson’s pig” . 
probably refers to the times when the parson 
collected his tithe in hand. The pig reserved for 
him, being a small one and not overfed, was con- 
sequently brisk and active. 


English Dialect Dictionary, iv, 446. (1903) 
4 


Beggar’s person, Emperor’s mouth. (Chi kai 
shén huang ti ‘kou.) 
Dooritt1Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 189. (1872) 
The American variant is, of course, “A beer 
salary and a champagne appetite.” 


5 
Three sorts of men my soul hateth,... ἃ 
poor man that is proud. (Tres species odivit 
anima mea, .. . pauperem superbum. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxv, 2. (c. 190 B.C.) 
This saying, that three sortes of men are odious 
to the world, a poore man proud. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 172. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


6 
Pride and Poverty are ill met, yet often seen 
together. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3933.(1732) 
Poverty and pride don’t go at all well together. 
ree Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 


7 
Pride may lurk under a thread-bare Cloak. 
Tomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No.3947.(1732) 


Nobody has occasion for pride but the poor; 
everywhere else it is a sign of folly. 
THomas Gray, Letter to This Warton, 
18 Oct., 1753. 
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9 
The poor and proud is the wise man’s mon- 


ster, but the proud and rich are no news. 
Bishop JOSEPH HALL, Sermons. Works (1837), 
v. 112. (1618) 
10 
The devil wipes his tail with the poor man’s 
pride. 

James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12.(1659) 
The D—1 wipes his B—ch with poor Folks Pride. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 

11 
A prowde hert in a beggers brest. 
JoHN LypcaTE, Minor Poems, p. 56. (c. 1430) 
Lo, here one maie see that ther is non wors 
Then is a proude hart and a beggers purs. 
ROBERT CopLanp, The Hye Way to the Spytell 
Hous, 1. 977. (ς. 1530) 
Wee say there is no good congruity in a proud 
heart and a beggers purse. 
RicHARD BraTHwalT, The English Gentle- 
woman, p. 272. (1631). 
A proud mind and a beggar’s purse agree not 
well together. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 133. (1670) 
A proud mind and a poor purse are ill met. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 369. (1732) 
There’s nothing agrees worse, 
Than a Prince’s Heart, and a Beggar’s Purse. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gznomologia. No. 6386. 
(1732) The Scots say, “A proud heart in a 
poor breast, he’s meikle dollour to dree.” 
12 
There is no greater pride than that of a poor 
man grown rich. (II n’est orgueil que de 
pauvre enrichy.) 
GABRIEL Meurirr, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) 


13 
O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 welfth Night, iii, 1, 138. (1599) 
14 
Pride is a luxury a poor man can’t afford. 
RICHARD SHATTUCK, The Snark Was a Boojum, 
p. 174. (1941) 


vs ViI—Poverty and Riches 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 
Cecit FRANCES ALEXANDER, All Things Bright. 
(1849) 
Notwithstanding what we wish 
In this world of fact and fate, 
Some must fish and some dig bait— 
Just a few of us can fish. 
EUGENE F. Ware, Moral. (c. 1885) 
It’s the same the whole world over, 
It’s the poor that gets the blame, 
While the rich gets all the pleasure, 
Isn’t it a bleeding shame? 
H. C. Batrey, The Apprehensive Dog, Ὁ. 41. 
(1942) Quoting a soldier song of 1914-18. 
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1 
Better is poverty at the hand of God than 
riches in the storehouse. 

AMEN-EM-aPT, Teaching How to Live. Col. ix, 
1. 5. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 

Better is little with the fear of the Lord, than 
great treasure and trouble therewith. (Melius est 
parum cum timore Domini, quam thesauri magni 
et insatiabiles. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A little that a righteous man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked. (Melius est modicum 
iusto, super divitias peccatorum multas.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxvii, 16.(c. 350 B.C.) 
However, the Germans say, ‘“Armuth macht 
nicht Glicklich und Reichthum ist keine 
Schande” (Poverty is not happiness and 
riches are no disgrace). 


Don’t compare the man who is without bread 

with the man who has his basket full. 
Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 18a. (c. 450) 

None is poorer than the dog and none richer than 

the pig. 

: Babylonian Talmud, Shabbath, fo. 1550. 


It is an easy thing in the sight of the Lord 
on the sudden to make a poor man rich. 

Bren Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xi, 21. (c. 190 Β. 6.) The Japanese, however, 
say, “From poverty to wealth is a trouble- 
some journey, but the way back is easy.” 


The rich doeth wrong and boasteth thereof, 
And the poor is wronged and [yet] hath to 
beseech. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xi, 3. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 
What kind of peace can there be between a hyena 
and a dog ἡ Or what peace between rich and poor? 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom, xiii, 18. 
The pasture of the rich are the poor. 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom, xiu, 19. 
When a rich man is in difficulties he is supported 
by a friend but when a poor man is in difficulties 
he is thrust away by a friend. A rich man speak- 
eth, and his supporters are many, and his un- 
seemly words [are pronounced] beautiful. A poor 
man speaketh, and they cry “Yah, Yah!” Yea, 
though he speak wisdom, they will not suffer him. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xiii, 21, 22. 
A rich man toileth in gathering money, and when 
he resteth he is filled with his good things: A poor 
man toileth in lack of substance, and when he 
resteth he cometh to want. 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxxi, 3-4. 


5 
Riches disclose bad qualities which poverty 
conceals. 
Joun Lewis Burcknwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 575. (1817) 


Always from poverty grows the rich man’s 
gain. (Semper pauperies quaestum praedivitis 

auget.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 29. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.624. 
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How unfair it is that the poor man always has to 
give his mite to swell the rich man’s store. (Quam 
inique comparatumst, ei qui minus habent | ut 
semper aliquid addant ditioribus !) 

TERENCE, Phormio, 1. 41. (161 B.c.) The Ger- 
mans say, ‘“Reichen giebt man, Armen nimmt 
man” (We give to the rich, and take from the 
poor). To HIM THAT HATH, see under Have’s 
AND Have Nor’s. 


7 
The sorrows of the rich are not real sorrows; 
the comforts of the poor are not real comforts. 
5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 374. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Right so as by richesses ther comen manye 
goodes, right so by poverte come ther manye 
harmes and yveles. 

: Cnraucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 50. (c. 1387) 


Poor men go to heaven as soon as the rich. 
oon CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 98. (1639) 


With coarse food to eat, water for drink, and 
a bent arm for a pillow—even with these I 
could be happy, for wealth and honor obtained 
unworthily are to me as a fleeting cloud. 
ConrFuciws, Analects. Bk.vii, ch.15.(c. 500 B. c.) 
It is better to sleepe vpon the ground without 
feare and lye safe, then sleepe in beddes furnished 
in gold and in sumptuous palaces, and be fearful, 
and in danger of many. 
oof Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 49. (1578) 


It is harder to be poor without murmuring, 
than to be rich without arrogance. 


Conrucivus, Analects. Bk.xiv,ch.11.(c. 500 B. c.) 
12 


Poor men want meat for their stomachs; rich 
men stomachs for their meat. 

ANTHONY Copley, Wits, Fittes and Fancies, Ὁ. 
105. (1594) The Selkirk Grace (see under 
APPETITE) was perhaps founded on this. 

The difference between the poor man and the 
rich, is that the one walketh to gett meat for his 
stomack, and the other to get a stomack for his 
meat. 

HowELL, Proverbs, p. 10/2. (1659) Ray, p. 79. 
(1678) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1735. 
Poor Men seek Meat for their Stomach, rich 

Men, Stomach for their meat. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3895.(1732) 
The poor man labours to get a dinner to his ap- 
petite, the rich man to get an appetite to his 
dinner. 


WALTER Scott. In Locxgart, Life, v. 44.(1820) 
13 


The poor man’s labour is the rich man’s 
wealth. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 6. (1846) 
I don’t ’old with Wealth. What is Wealth? La- 
bour robbed out of the poor. 

Η. G. We ts, Kipps. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1905) 


14 
The pleasures of the rich are the tears of the 
poor. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 141. (1633) 
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The dainties of the great are the tears of the poor. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 936. (1640) 
The pleasures of the mighty are the tears of the 

poor. 

Joxun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1670) 
The Pleasures of the Rich are bought with the 
Tears of the Poor. 

THomaS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4707.(1732) 
The Italians say, ‘De’ peccati de’ signori 
fanno penitenza i poveri” (For the sins of 
the rich the poor must do penance); the 
Germans, ‘“‘Die Armen miissen tanzen wie die 
Reichen pfeifen” (The poor must dance as 
the rich pipe), or, ‘“‘Was die Fiirsten geigen, 
miissen die Unterthanen tanzen” (What the 
princes fiddle the subjects must dance). 


1 

Better to have an honest poor man for kin 
or friend than wealthy knave. (κύδιον βροτοῖς | 
πένητα χρηστὸν ἢ κακὸν Kal πλούσιον | γαμβρὸν 
πεπᾶσθαι καὶ φὶλον. 


Evuripmes, Andromache, |. 639. (c. 430 B.c.) 


2 

Bear wealth, povertie will bear itself. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 1595) 

Bear wealth, for poverty will bear itself. Wealth 

is subject to a great many more temptations than 

poverty. 

: JaMES KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (1721) 


It is farre better to be poore, foule, and vertu- 
ous, then too bee riche, fayre, and vitious. 
ὲ Joun Εσοειο, Firste Fruites, fo. 88. (1578) 


Riches may at any time be left, but not Pov- 
erty. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 4045. 
Rich Men feel Misfortunes, that fly over poor 
Men’s Heads. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4055. 
The Rich are Trustees under God for the Poor. 
The Rich follow Wealth, and the Poor the Rich. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 4732-33. 


The wisdom of the poor is often despised, but 
riches cover folly. 

SALOMON [ΒΝ GasirOL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 375. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. 

When the rich speaketh, every one keepeth si- 
lence, but when the poore speaketh, it is saide, 
what fellow is that? 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 190. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Riches breede pride, pride poverty, poverty 
humilitie, humilitie riches, and riches agayne 
pride. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 17. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Poverty breeds wealth; and wealth in its turn 
breeds poverty. 


Ε J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


When all are poor, it don’t take much to make 
a rich man. 
T. C. Hatrpurton (Sam Suicx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 14. (1843) 
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8 
If you are rich, you speak the truth; if you 
are poor your words are but lies. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 

No. 458. (1937) 

The rich add riches to riches; the poor add years 
to years. 

H. H. Hart, Chinese Proverbs, No. 465. 


9 
Shame goes with poverty, but confidence with 
wealth. (αἰδώς τοι πρὸς ἀνολβίῃ, θάρσος δέ πρὸς 
ὄλβῳ.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 319. (ς. 800 B.C.) 
10 


God help the rich, the poor can beg. 

James Howe Lz, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16/2. 
(1659) Cited by Ray, Kelly, Fuller, etc. 
God help the poor, for the rich can help them- 

selves. 

JaMES KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 124.(1721) 
God help the rich; the poor can sleep with their 
windows shut. 

Bert Leston Taytor, The So-Called Human 

Race, p. 9. (1922) 


The poor man would accept the rich man’s 
gout. (Pauper locupletem optare podagram.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. No. xiii, 1. 96. (A.D. 127) 
References to gout are frequent in the works 

of the Latin poets. See Gour. 


12 

There is nothing between a poor man and a 
rich but a piece of an ill year. Because, in that 
Space, many things may fall out, that may 
make a rich man poor. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 335.(1721) 
We all get about the same amount of ice. The 
rich get it in Summer and the poor in Winter. 

Bat MAsrTerson (?), Epigram. (c. 1900) 


13 
The rich and poor are fairly pitted. We shall 
see who can hang or burn fastest. 

CHARLES LAMB, Letter to George Dyer, 20 

Dec., 1830. 

Rich men direct you to their furniture, poor ones 
divert you from it. 

CHARLES LAMB, Captain Jackson. (1833) 


14 
Where the palaces are very splendid, there 
the fields will be waste and the granaries 
empty. (Chao shen ch‘u, t‘ien shen wu ts‘ang 
shen hii.) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 

Sec. 53. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 

As far as the pallaces of the rich stretch through 
Mayfair and Belgravia, so far (and farther) 
must the hovels of the poor stretch in the op- 
posite direction. 

EDWARD CARPENTER, Englana’s Ideal. (1887) 


15 
You rich men, when there cometh a poor man 
unto you, .. . remember that thy riches be 
not thy own, but thou art but a steward over 
them. 

HucH Latimer, Sermons, v, 399. (1552) 
Rich men are stewards for the poor. 

NICHOLAS BRETON,Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
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, 
If you are poor you will always be poor. (Sem- 
per pauper eris, si pauper 65.) 
Martiar, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 81.(c. A.D. 90) 
Once poor, seldome or never rich. 
Wiit1aM Lawson, A New Orchard and Gar- 
den, p. 5. (1618) 
If you’ve ever really been poor, you remain poor 
at heart all your life. 
ARNOLD BENNETT, a8 quoted by MAUGHAM, 
Introduction to The Old Wives’ Tale. 
2 
Painless poverty is better than embittered 
wealth. (πενίαν τ’ ἄλυπον μᾶλλον ἢ πλοῦτον 
πικρόν.) 


MENANDER, Fragments. No. 588. (c. 330 B.C.) 
The rich tremble, but poverty is free. (Divitiae 
trepidant, paupertas libera res est.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 24. (c. 

175 5, 6.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.624. 
Gold and silver are the glory of the rich, but the 
poor have inward repose. 

Savi. Pand Namah. Sec. 13. (c. 1260) 

Pouertie in surete is better than richesse in fere. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philoso phirs, fo. 29. (1477) 
Riches bringth oft harme, and euer feare, 
Where pouertce passeth without grudge or greefe. 

Joun Hteywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
ὍΔΕ tune secure when princely thoughts do 

ee 
That Fear and Danger tread upon their heel. 
Ropert GREENE, Penelope’s Web. (1587) 
If thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 25. 
(1604) 
Poor and content is rich and rich enough, 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 172. (1605) 
Happy the poor. Poverty is worth more than 
riches. (Heureux les indigents! | La pauvreté 
vaut mieux qu’une telle richesse.) 

La FonralnF, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 6. (1678) 
Robin that herds on the height 
Can be as blithe as Sir Robert the knight. 

Hisrop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 253. (1862) 
The poor have peace, the rich many troubles. 
(P‘in ch‘iung tz tsai, fu kuei to yu.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2621. (1875) 
Better blue but smilin’ lips anny time thin a full 
coal scuttle an’ a sour heart. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE, Swearing. (1901) 
Rich men never whistle, poor men always do; 
hird-songs are in the hearts of the people. 

STEPHEN B. ELxKins, Speech, 1906. The Danes 

say, “Rigdom har Sorg, og Armod har 
Tryghed” (Riches breed cares, poverty is 
safe). 

3 

It is better to endure straitened fortune than 

the arrogance of the wealthy. (βέλτερόν ἐστι 
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τύχης Kal θλιβομένης ἀνέχεσθαι ἣ τῶν πλουτούντων 
τῆς ὑπερηφανίης.) 


PALLADAS, Ἐδίργαμι. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 93. 


4 

There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath 
nothing: there is that maketh himself poor. 
yet hath great riches. (Est quasi dives cum 
nihil habeat: et est quasi pauper, cum in 
multis divitiis sit.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The poor useth intreaties; but the rich answereth 
roughly. (Cum obsecrationibus loquetur pauper: 
et dives cffabitur rigide.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 23. 

The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the 
maker of them all. (Dives, et pauper obviaverunt 
sihi: utriusque opcrator est Dominus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 2. 

5 

The poor is hated even of his own neighbour: 
but the rich hath many friends. (Etiam proxi- 
mo suo pauper odiosus erit: amici vero divi- 
tum multi.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 20. (c. 350 8.C.) 
Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is 
separated from his neighbour. (Divitiae addunt 
amicos plurimos: a paupere autem et hi, quos 
habuit, separantur.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 4. 

At the door of the well-supplied store-room 
brothers and friends are numerous; at the door of 
misery there are no brothers and no friends. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 32a.(c.450: 
Though a poor man dwell in the market-place, 
no one will ask about him; though a rich man 
bury himself in the mountains, his distant rela- 
tives will seek him out. 

(P‘in chu nao shih wu jén wén; 
Fu tsai shén shan yu yiian ch‘in.) 
Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 282. (1872) 


6 

When the poor man starts to ape the rich. 
he’s lost. (Ubi coepit ditem pauper imitari, 
perit. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRusS,Sententiae.No.714.(c.43 B.C.) 
The poor man, who seeks to imitate the rich, 
cue to ruin. (Inops, potentam dum vult imitari, 
perit. 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fable 24. (c. 25 B.c.) 
When poor men to expenses run, 

And ape their betters, they’re undone. 

Tae SMART, Phaedrus’ Fables, i, 24 

1 


The rich man hallows the evening with 
prayer; the poor man searches for his supper 
Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
Whoever is inferior to others in devotion, but 
surpasses them in wealth, is outwardly rich but 
inwardly poor. 
Sant, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. 
The rich man must return to his palace every 
night, but the poor man is at home anywhere. 
Sant, Gulistan. Ch. fii, Apologue 28. 
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1 
The rich are a revenue to the poor. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
The pride of the rich makes the labour of the 
poor. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
“Not so,” Breton adds, “The labours of the 
poor make the pride of the rich.” 

The prodigality of the rich is the providence of 
the poor. 

R. G. INGERSOLL, Hard Times and the Way Out. 
(c. 1890) 


The rich man thinks of the future, the poor 
man thinks of today. (Fu jén 550 lai nien, 
ch‘iung jén ssi yen ch‘ien.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2602. (1875) 

Rich men spend their time on books; 
After pigs a poor man looks. 

(Fu jén tu shu; ch‘iung ‘han wei chu.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2609. 
The husk sticks to the rice, not the rice to the 
husk. (Chih yu pa pa chan fan, mu yu fan chan 

pa pa.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2619. 
The poor stick to the rich, not the rich to 
the poor. 

The poor enjoy the grace of the rich; the rich, 
the grace of heaven. (Ch‘iung chan fu én; fu 
chan t‘ien én.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2611. 

If a poor man associates with a rich one, he will 
soon have no trousers. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2612. He 
will spend beyond his means. 

The rich man spends his money, the poor man his 
strength. (Fu jén shé ch‘ien, ch‘iung jén shé 11.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2633. 


3 
If rich, I should like to live; if poor, to die. 
(Aut dives opto vivere aut pauper mori.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 14. (c. 64 
A.D.) A Greek fragment. 


4 

Often evil men are rich and good men poor. 

(πολλοὶ yap πλουτεῦσι κακοί, ἀγαθοὶ δὲ wévorrat.) 
SoLon, Epigram. Frag. 15, Bergk. (c. 575 Β. 6.) 


See Prutarcn, Lives: Solon. Ch. 3, sec. 2. 
5 


The expectation of riches was amongst the 
causes of the poverty of the people. (Diviti- 
arum exspectatio inter causas paupertatis 
publicae erat.) 

: Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xvi, sec. 3. (c. A.D. 116) 
You draw your wine from the hogshead, while 
I lack vinegar. (ἐκ πίθω ἀντλεῖς δῆλον, ἐγὼ 8 
ἔχω οὐδ᾽ ἅλις ὄξος.) 


THEOocRITUS, Idyls. No. x, 1. 13. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Sometimes given, “You eat cake, while I 
haven’t even black bread.” 

They eat and we say grace. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 44a. (c. 
450) Machshirin, 11a, has: “Tobiah sinned 
and Sigud is beaten.” “One beats the bush, 
and another catches the bird.” 


The rich feast, the poor fast; 
The dogs dine, the poor pine. 
Ξ Tuomas ApaMs, Works, Ὁ. 39. (1630) 


Just in proportion to the outward poverty is 
the inward wealth. 


‘ H. D. THoreau, Autumn, Nov. 13, 1851. 


It is not true that men are better in poverty 
than in wealth. (II n’est pas vrai que les hom- 
mes soient meilleurs dans la pauvreté que dans 
les richesses. ) 

: VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 77. (1746) 


Poverty cannot debase sturdy souls, nor riches 
lift up mean ones. (Ni Ja pauvreté ne peut 
avilir les Ames fortes, ni la richesse ne peut 
élever les ames basses.) 

sa RU VENARGUES: Réflexions. No. 579. (1746) 


He that was first satisfied and then hungrv 
will offer thee his hand; but not he that was 
first hungry and then satisfied. 

Unxnown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 22. (c. 
1000) A rich man grown poor will retain his 
habits of generosity, but a poor man grown 
rich will retain his niggardly ways. 


Vii—Poverty: Proverbial Comparisons 


11 
Als bare was his toure as Job the pouere man. 

ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 

Chronicle, p. 323. (c. 1300) 
To ben for evere til I dcic 
As pooere as Job, and loveles. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ν, 1. 
2505. (c. 1390) 

Tush, thou art as poore as Job. 

WItson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 207. (1560) 
He is as poore as Job. (Lui ὁ pouero come Job.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 

I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient. 

SHAKESPEARE, IT Henry IV, i, 2, 145. (1598) 

As poor as Job. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
v, 5, 168. (1601) Drynen, The Pilgrim: Pro- 
logue. DicKENS, David Copperfield. Ch. 6. 
(1850) etc. etc. 

I will not say as poore as Iob, but as bare as 
Tanuary. 

Rosert ARMIN, The Two Maids of More- 
clacke, sig. Al. (1609) 

We are all as proud as Lucifer, and as poor as Job. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 8. (1822) 


12 
All that live with him are as poor as church- 
rats. 

CorveE, Generous Enemies. Acti, sc. 1. (1672) 

They’re most of them as poor as church mice. 

JoHN OZzeELL, tr., Moliére, iv, 38. (1714) 

As poor as a church mouse. 

Tuomas Cocan, John Buncle, Junior, ii, 146. 
(1778) Cotman, John Bull. Act ii, sc. 3. 
(1803) Hatisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 26. 
(1843) Suaw,Heartbreak House.Act i.(1913) 

I have come back, poorer than a church mouse. 

Dicxens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 78. (1841) 
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The young couple are as poor as church mice. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 23. (1848) The 
Spanish form is “Povero come un topo di 
chiesa.” 


‘ 
Poor as Job’s turkey or a starv’d church 
mouse. 

The Virginia Literary Museum, p.496./2.(1830) 
The origin of the phrase is unknown. T. C. 
HarisurTon, Sam Slick, The Clockmaker 
(1835) describes a turkey gobbler as being 
so poor that he had only one feather in his 
tail, but of course Job had no turkey, since 
the turkey was a native of America. 

As poor as Job’s turkey. 

Crype Fitcu, The Climbers. Act i. (1903) 
Wiccin, Rebecca, p. 193.(1903) Lowpon,Val- 
ley of the Moon, iii, 5. (1913) CUNNINGHAM, 
Bancock Murder Case, p. 172.(1942) etc., etc. 

Poor as Job’s turkey—couldn’t raise moren’ three 
feathers and had to lean against the barn to gob- 
ble. 

Η. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 496. (1940) 
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He is so poor that he has not Salt to his Por- 
ridge. 

; THOMAS FULLER, Gnontologia. No. 1945.(1732) 


She is as poor as a hen partridge that’s a 
hatchin’ eggs. 
T. C. Hatipurton, (SAM Strick), Wise Saws. 


; Ch. 6. (1843) 


‘As ryche as a new shorne sheepe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 725. (1732) 
As poor as a sheep new shorn. 
᾿ GEORGE PEELE, The Old Wives’ Tale. (1595) 


As poor as a cuckoo. (κίγκλον πτωχότερος.) 
MENANDER, Thais, l. 4. (c. 310 B. c.) Or possibly 
the wagtail or watcr-ousel: at least a bird 
which had no nest of its own. 


As poor as rats. 
Epwarp Warp, Writings, ii, 120. (1703) 
As poor as a rat. 

FRANCES Burney, Cecilia, ix, iv. (1782) 
MarryaT, Peter Simple. Ch. 31. (1833) 
ROBERTSON, Ours. Act i. (1866) Witt1am DE 
Morcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 16. (1907) 

a as poor as rats, and no one better than the 
other. 

STANLEY WEYMAN, Sophia. Ch. 5. (1900) 


: POWDER 


Put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry. 

Otrver CroMWELL, as his regiment was about 
to cross a stream to attack the enemy at the 
battle of Edgehill, 23 Oct., 1642. 

Cromwell, when his troops were about crossing 
a river, ... concluded an address with these 
words—“Put your trust in God, but mind to 
keep your powder dry.” 

Haves, Ballads of Ireland, {, 191. (1855) 
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This stone ... will grind him to powder. 
(λικμήσει αὐτόν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxi, 44. (c. A. Ὁ. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Conteret eum.” 
I will crush thy head to powther. 
Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
fo. 111b. (1542) 
Grind them into powder. 
BEN Jonson, Volpone. Act i, sc. 1. (1605) 


9 
Ile sett you in with a powder. 
Unknown, Club Law. Act iii, sc. 4. (c. 1600) 
With a rush. 
Then in came the French,with a powder as we say. 
EpwarpD WATERHOUSE, Fortescutus Illustratus, 
515. (1663) 
Off he went in sic a pooder. 
SIDNEY GILPIN (G. Cowarp), Songs and Bal- 
lads of Cumberland, p. 275. (1878) 
And have him take a runout powder? Be your- 
self, lady. 
P. G. WopEHOUSE, Money in the Bank, Ὁ. 187. 
(1942) The French say, “Prendre la poudre 
d’escampette” (scampering). 


POWER 
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But what can Cato do . . . pent up in Utica? 
Josep Apprson, Cato. Act i, se. 1. (1712) 
No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours. 
JONATHAN MITCHELL SEWELL, Prologue to Ad- 
dison’s Cato. Sewell wrote the prologue fora 
performance of the play at the Bow Street 
Theatre, Portsmouth, N.H. (c. 1800), draw- 
ing a parallel between the events of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and those of the play. Park 
Benjamin adopted the couplet as the motto 
- of his paper, The New World. 


He hath no power that hath not power to use. 
P. J. Baltey, Festus: A Vistt. (1839) 
Power flows to the man who knows how. 
ELBERT HussarD, Philistine, xi, 50. (1901) 
As water finds its level, so power goes 
To him who can use it. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
‘fi, sc. 3. (1930) 


12 
World power or downfall. (Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang. ) 

FRIEDRICH VON ΒΕΒΝΉΛΕΡΙ, Deutschland und 
der nachste Krieg. Chapter 5. Heading.(1913) 
“Our next war,” wrote Bernhardi, “will be 
fought for the highest interests of our coun- 
try and mankind. ‘World power or down- 

ες fall’ will be our rallying cry.” 
Power gradually extirpates from the mind 
every humane and gentle virtue. 

BurkE, Vindication of Natural Society. (1756) 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches. 

SHELLEY, Queen Mab. Canto iii, 1. 176. (1813) 
Power, that most intoxicating of all immortal 
drugs. 

P.C. Wren, Uniform of Glory, p. 108. (1941) 
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POWER 


1 
It is writen, that “he is worthy to lesen his 
privilege that misuseth the might and the 
power that is yeven him.” 
CHAUCER, Ταῖς of Melibeus, Sec. 77. (c. 1387) 
Tis god-like to have power, but not to kill. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Chances. Act 
li, sc. 2. (c. 1613) See also under GIANT. 
The greater the power, the more dangerous the 
abuse. 
EDMUND BurKE, Speech, House of Commons, 
7 Feb., 1771. 


2 
The power that makes men terrible is a terror 
first to its possessor. 
St. CypriaAN OF CARTHAGE, Apothegm. (c. 
A.D. 250) See Life, 2 Nov., 1942, p. 106. 


3 
He recovered his own by his own prowess. 
(Suo Marte res suas reciperavit. ) 
Cicero, Philippicae. No. ii, sec. 95. (44 B.C.) 
“Suo Marte,” a proverbial phrase. 


4 

To know the pains of power, we must go 
to those who have it; to know its pleasures, 
we must go to those who are seeking it: the 
pains of power are real, its pleasures im- 
aginary. 

: C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 428. (1820) 


Increase of power begets increase of wealth. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iv, 1. 580. (1784) 


6 
The depositary of power is always unpopular. 
DisraELI, Coningsby. Bk. iv, ch. 13. (1844) 


7 
Power is the first good. 
Emerson, Letters and Social Aims: Inspira- 
tion. (1875) 
It was Watt who told King George III that he 
dealt in an article of which kings were said to 
be fond—Power. 
EMERSON, Inspiration. Referring to James 
Watt, the discoverer of the power of steam. 


To win the greatest gift of the gods, absolute 

power. (τὴν θεῶν μεγίστην ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν Τυραννίδα.) 

EvRIPIDES, Phoinissai, 1. 506. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Atticum, vii, 11. 


9 
Sudden Pow’r is apt to be insolent, Sudden 
Liberty saucy; that behaves best which has 
grown gradually. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 


τὰ nack, 1753. See also under AUTHORITY. 


Unlimited power is helpless, as arbitrary 
power is capricious. Our energy is in propor- 
tion to the resistance it meets. 

Hazritt, Characteristics. No. 156. (1823) 
Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty 
set a limit to our efforts, which impudence and 
hypocrisy easily overleap. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 197. 


11 
Power seldom grows old at Court. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1051. (1640) 


12 
Power of good and evil. (ὁμῶς ἀγαθῶν τε 
KQKWYP TE, 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 669. (c. 800 B.C.) 
13 Power tempered with counsel even the 
gods make greater. (Vim temperatam di quo- 
que provehunt | in maius.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode iv, 1. 65. (23 B.c.) 
The mighty ought to use their power moderately, 
that they may use it continually. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 209. (1574) Pettie, tr. Quoting Cato. 
14 Power weakeneth the wicked. 

JaMES HowE tt, Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Unlimited power is apt to corrupt the minds of 
those who possess it. 

WILLIAM Pitt, EArt oF CHATHAM, Speech, 

House of Lords, 9 Jan., 1770. 
Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. 

Lorp Acton, Essays on Freedom and Power, 

p. 364. (Boston, Beacon Press, 1948) 
15 There is nothing which power cannot be- 
lieve of itself, when it is praised as equal to the 
gods. (Nihil est quod credere de se | non 
possit cum laudatur dis aequa potestas.) 

JuVENAL, Sat.res. Sat. iv, Ἰ. 70. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
16 Mickle power makes many enemies. Occa- 
sion’d partly by envy, partly by fear. 

KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 253. (1721) 
Much power makes many enemies. 


NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Much. (1736) 
17 


Power admits no equal, and dismisses friend- 
ship for flattery. 


ae Moore, The Foundling. Act i. (1748) 
1 


Divine power plays with human affairs. (Lu- 
dit in humanis divina potentia rebus.) 


Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 3, 1. 49. (A.D. 13) 
19 


An alliance with the powerful is never to be 
trusted. (Numquam est fidelis cum potente 
societas. ) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fable v, |. 1.(c. 25 Β. 6.) 
This is the fable of the cow, the she-goat, 
and the sheep who went hunting with the 
lion, only to find that the lion refused to 
share with them. See Lion’s SiHAreE. 

A partnership with men in power 
We cannot build upon an hour. 


Smart, tr., Phaedrus’ Fables, i, v. (1765) 
20 


The highest power may be lost by misrule. 
(Male imperando summum impcrium amit- 
titur. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae.No.380.(c.43 B.C.) 
Diminished power keeps not its strength. (Sum- 
missum imperium non tenet vires suas.) 

PuBLizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 658. 

21 
There is no power but of God. (ob γὰρ ἔστιν 
ἐξουσία εἰ μὴ ὑπὸ θεοῦ.) 

New Testament: Romans, xiii, 1. (c. A.D. 57) 

Vulgate: “Non est enim potestas nisi a Deo.” 


POWER 


All public power proceeds from God. 
Pore LEo XIII, Immortale Dei, 1 Nov., 1885. 


1 
The powers that be are ordained of God. (αἱ 
δὲ οὖσαι ὑπὸ θεοῦ τεταγμέναι εἰσίν.) 

New Testament: Romans, xiti, 1. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Quae autem sunt, a Deo 
ordinatae sunt.” 

The powers that be. Those in authority (in a 
specified matter). 

Eric Partriocr, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


2 

Power is always passing to the best man from 
the hands of his inferior. (Imperium semper 
ad optumum quemque a minus bono trans- 
fertur. ) 

ΘΑ ΒΤ, Bellum Catilinae. Sec. 2. (c. 41 B.C.) 
Power is always gradually stealing away from the 
many to the few, because the few are more vig- 
ilant and consistent. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Adventurer, No. 45. 

(1753) 
Power is ever stealing from the many to the few. 

WENDELL PuILiips, Address: Public Opinion, 


Boston, 28 Jan., 1852. 
3 


He is most powerful who has power over him- 
self. (Potentissimum esse qui se habet in 
potestate. ) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xc, sec. 34. (c. 
A.D. 64) See also under SELF-CONTROL. 


4 
He who is too powerful seeks power beyond 
his power. (Quod non potest vult posse qui 
nimium potest.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, |. 215. (c. A.D. 60) 
Who has most power should be most patient to 
endure. (Quo plura possis, plura patienter feras.) 


SENECA, Troades, |. 254. (c. A.D. 60) 
5 


Lust of power burns more fiercely than all 
the passions combined. (Cupido dominandi 
cunctis adfectibus flagrantior est.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xv, ch. 53. (c. A.D. 116) 
Everything slave-like for the sake of power. 
(Omnia serviliter pro dominatione.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, ch. 36. 

Men, such as they are, very naturally seek money 


Or power; and power because it is as good as 
money. 

EMERSON, The American Scholar. (1837) 
very one loves power, even if they do not know 
what to do with it. 

BENJAMIN DisraEtt, Endymion. Ch. 82.(1880) 
6 


Great danger might ensue in breaking the 
Ballance of Europe. 

ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement 
by Sea and Land: To the Reader. (1677) A 
German Diet: The Balance of Europe is said 
to have been the title of a folio publication 
of 1653. 

Your Glorious Design of Re-establishing a just 
Ballance of Power in Europe. 

Unknown, in The London Gazette. No. 3758/7. 

(1701) 
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The balance of power. 

Str RoBERT WALPOLE, Speech. (1741) The 
phrase had by this time become popular 
and was frequently used by Edmund Burke 
and others. 

Europe’s balance hangs upon his tongue. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, Night, 1. 254. (1761) 

An untoward event, threatening to disturb the 
balance of power. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, referring to the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish navy at the battle of 
Navarino, 20 Oct., 1827. 

The battle of Lutzen which determined the bal- 
ance of power between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism in Germany. 

ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, History of the 
Jewish Church. Vol. i, ch. 11. (1862) 

THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE, see under 
THRONE. 


PRACTICE 


See also Example and Precept; Preaching 


‘ and Practice 


Even hard work grows easy to the practised 
hand. (Durum etiam facilem facit adsuetudo 
laborem. ) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 70. (c. 
175 B.C.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 
628. The Greek proverb is, οὐ γνῶσις, ἀλλὰ 
πρᾶξις (Not knowledge but practice) 

First time raw, second time ripe. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 374. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


By speaking men learn to speak. (ἐκ τοῦ λέγειν 
τὸ λέγειν πορίζεται.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 30. 
(1508) The Latin is, “Dicendo dicere dis- 
cunt.” Erasmus points out that there are 
many proverbs of this kind, ‘“Fabricando 
fabricam disces, Canendo musicam, Scri- 
bendo disces scribere” (By building learn to 
build, By singing learn to sing, By writing 
learn to write). The French say, “A force de 
forger on devient forgeron” (By dint of 
smithing one becomes a smith). 

In doing we learn. 

GeorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

See under DEED. 


9 
Practice is better than theory. (Experientia 
praestantior arte.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 112 
(1869) “Practice without learning is better 
than learning without practice”; “Knowl- 
edge without practice makes but half an 
artist.” 


Use maketh Masterie. 

THOMAS Norton, The Ordinall of Alchimy. Ch. 
7. (1477) Heywoon, Proverbs, ii, 2. (1546) 
The Latin proverb is, “Exercitatio optimus 
est magister” (Practice is the best master). 


Before arte was inuen eloquence was used, 
and through practis ct. 
THOMAS WItso) iMetoNgue,p.5.(1560) 
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PRAISE 


Use maketh perfectness. 
WILLIAM BULLE, A Dialogue, Ὁ. 66. (1564) 
Use makes perfection in many things. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Works, ii, 11. (1639) 
Practice makes perfect, as often I’ve read. 
CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, The New Bath Guide. 
Let. 5. (1766) CrassBe, The Borough. Ch. 19. 
(1810) Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 44. (1863) 
Dickens, Edwin Drood.Ch.23.(1870) WREN, 
Uniform of Glory, p. 18. (1941) etc., etc. The 
Latin form is, “Usus promptum facit” : the 
German, “Uebung macht den Meister”; the 
Spanish, “El usar saca oficial,” or “Uso hace 
maestro.” 
Practice is nine tenths. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Power. (1860) 
Ἵ 
Practice teaches us by experience. (Usus 
reapse experiundo edocet.) 
Pacuvius, Ad Herennium. (c. 160 B.C.) 


2 
Practice is everything. (μελέτη τὸ πᾶν.) 
PERIANDER, A pothegm. (c. 600 8. 5.) As given 
by DIOGENES LAERTIUS, i, 99. Cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, ii, ii, 53, who gives the Latin, 
“Exercitatio potest omnia” (Practice can do 
everything). 
Exercyse can brynge to passe all thynges. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, Translations of Erasmus, 
p. 31. (1550) 


It is difficult to retain the knowledge one has 
acquired, without putting it in practice. (Dif- 
ficile est tenere, quae acceperis, nisi exerceas. ) 
Piiny, Letters. Bk. viii, epis. 14. (c. a.p. 108) 
Suppose your wish is to excel, 
Before an expert practise well. 
(Yao té kao, jén ch‘ien ts‘ao.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, No. 79.(1875) 


PRAISE 
See also Applause, Compliment 


A part of man’s praise may be told in his 
presence; the whole in his absence. 
Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 63a. (c. 350) 
Praise to the face is open disgrace. 
T. C. Haripurton (Sam Sick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 26. (1943) Bret Harte, A Lonely Ride. 
(1869) See also under FLATTERY. 


5 
Praise is but the shadow of virtue. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Remains, ii, 118. (a. 1680) 
Praise is a debt we owe unto the Virtues of others. 
Sm THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 
_ 8ες, 34. (1682) 
The praise of so mean a creature was de- 
grading to me. (Quae quidem conlaudatio 
hominis turpissimi mihi ipsi erat paene 
turpis. ) 

Cicero, In Pisonem. Ch. 29, sec. 72. (55 B.C.) 
A paraphrase of the Latin proverb, “Turpe 
est laudari ab illaudatis” (It is discreditable 
to be praised by the undeserving), or, “Lau- 
dant quod nofi: igunt” (They praise 
what they do not understand). 


He is not praised whose praiser deserveth not 
praise. 
GABRIEL Harvey, The Trimming of Thomas 
Nashe. (1697) 
It is as great a spite to be praised in the wrong 
place, and by a wrong person, as can be done to 
a noble nature. 
Ben Jonson,Explorata: Non Vulgi Sunt.(1636) 
Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise. 
Mitton, Paradise Regain’d, iii, 56. (1671) 
Praises from wicked Men are Reproaches. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3925.(1732) 


7 
If you would reap Praise you must sow the 
Seeds, gentle Words and useful Deeds. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1753. 


Praises are Admonitions well dressed out. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3923.(1732) 
The Fox praised the Meat out of the Crow’s 
Mouth. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4546. 
They, that value not Praise, will never do any 
Thing worthy of Praise. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4985. 


9 
Praising all alike is praising none. 
Joun Gay, Epistles. Epis. i, 1. 114. (1714) 
He who praises everybody praises nobody. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (1777) BosweELt, Life, iii, 
225, note. 


False prayse is naught els but mockerie. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 82. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Praise undeserv’d is satire in disguise. 

Broapuurst, 70 the Celebrated Beauties of the 
British Court. (c. 1700) See Bet, Fugitive 
Poetry, iii, 118. 

Praise undeserv’d is scandal in disguise. 

Pore, [mitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. ii, 
epis. 1,1. 413. (1733) Pope puts the line in 
quotation marks. 

Praise to the undeserving is severe Satyr. 

ΛΈΗΙ) Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 


Without some spurre of everlasting praise, 
fewe men would bee pricked forward to enter- 
prise any thing worthie praise. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii. 
p. 217. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Those praises did not one whit please the Hare, 
which the wilie Fox gave her in presence of the 
Wolfe, saying, that her flesh (of all other) was 
most pleasant to the tast, and verie daintie in 
eating. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation. iv, 193. 
12 
True praise roots and spreads. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 640. (1640) 
13 
Praise none too much, for all are fickle. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 776. (1640) 
Too much praise is a burthen. 
NicHotas Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 140. 
(1669) FuLierR, Gnomologia. No. 5266. 
(1732) 


PRAISE 


Praise not too much ... for thou speakest to 
the Greeks Who know me. 

W. C. Bryant, tr., Iliad, x, 289. (1870) 
1 
To synge ones greate prayse. 

THOMAS Cooper, Thesaurus: Cantus. (1565) 
The players shall sing your praises. 

BEN Jonson, Alchemist. Act ii, sc. 1. (1610) 
I would both sing thy praise and praise thy sing- 
ing. 

HucuH Ho.yanp, To Guy Farnaby. (a. 1633) 


2 
Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition. 
CHAPLAIN HOWELL M. Forcy, at Pearl Harbor 

during the Japanese attack of 7 Dec., 1941, 
encouraging a chain of men passing ammu- 
nition aboard the cruiser New Orleans. At- 
tributed to Chaplain William Maguire by 
Life, 2 Nov., 1942, but denied by him. See 
his The Captain Wears a Cross, p. 3. 


3 
None have less praise than those who hunt 
after it. 

F. E. HuimMeE, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 133. (1902) 


4 

He that departs with his own honesty 

For vulgar praise, doth it too dearly buy. 
BEN JONSON, Epigrams. No. 2. (1612) 


5 
Praise tickles and wins the spirits. (La louange 
chatouille et gagne les esprits.) 

La FontTAINE, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 14. (1668) 
One can’t praise too much three sorts of persons: 
the gods, one’s mistress, and one’s king. (On ne 
peut trop louer trois sortes de personnes: | Les 
dieux, sa maitresse, et son roi.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 14. 


6 
Usually we praise only to be praised. (On 
ne loue d’ordinaire que pour étre loué.) 


La RocHkFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 146.(1665). 


The refusal of praise is a wish to be praised twice. 
(Le refus des louanges est un désir d’étre loué 
deux fois.) 

LA RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 149. 

Our heartiest praise is usually reserved for our 
admirers. (Nous ne louons d’ordinaire de bon 
ceur que ceux qui nous admirent.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 356. 
Praise serves at least to confirm us in virtuous 
practices. (La louange qu’on nous donne sert au 
moins ἃ nous fixer dans la pratique des vertus.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 598. 


7 
I should have praised you more had you 
praised me less. (Je vous louerais davantage 
si vous m’aviez loué moins. ) 
Louis XIV, Remark, to Bossuet on receiving 
from him a fulsome poem. (c. 1675) 


8 
Praise, the fine diet which we're apt to love, 
If given to excess, does hurtful prove. 
Joun OtpuaM, A Letter from the Country to 
a Friend in Town. (c. 1683) 
Praise is the best diet for us, after all. 
SypNEY SMITH.(a. 1845) See HoLLAnn,Memoir. 
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---..ὥ.-: 


9 
Good men are made better; bad, worse by 
praise. 

THoMAS PECKE, Parnassi Puerperium, p. 95. 

(1659) 
Praise makes good Men better, and bad Men 
worse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3918.(1732) 
Praise a fool, and slay him. .. . Praise a wise 
man, and speed him on his way. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 

Commendation. (1839) “Praise a fool and 
water his folly.” 


The weaving of wreaths is an easy task. (εΐρειν 
στεφάνους ἐλαφρόν.) 


Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No.vii,|.77.(c. 485 B.C.) 
A rosy festoon [of praise]. (ῥόδα μ᾽ εἴρηκας.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, |. 910. (423 B.C.) 
Lilies from you? (xplveoe srepavois.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, |. 911. 
Roses from your lips ! (warre πολλοῖς τοῖς ῥόδοις.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 1330. 
11 


Satisfying Momus. (@ Μώμῳ ἀρέσκειν.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. vi, sec. 487A. (c. 375 
B.C.) Momus, the god of censure, who finds 
fault with the other gods. See Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, v, 74, where the Latin is given as 
“Momo satisfacere.” To satisfy Momus was 
to satisfy the most captious of all critics. 

Praise from you delights me, father, for you are 
a man deserving of praise. (Laetus sum laudari 
me abs te, pater, a Jaudato viro.) 

Naevius, Hector Proficiscens. (c. 220 B.C.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum, iv, 31, 67. 

I have a liking for Naevius’s well-known Hector, 
who is not only delighted “to be praised” but all 
the more, he adds, “by one who has himself been 
praised.” (Placet enim Hector ille mihi Naevia- 
nus, qui non tantum /audari se laetatur, sed addit 
enim, a laudato viro.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. v, epis. 12, sec. 8. 
(56 B.C.) 

It is not the least praise to have pleased distin- 
guished men. (Principibus placuisse viris non ul- 
tima laus est.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 17, 1. 35. (20 B.c.) 
A word or a nod from a good man is worth a 
thousand arguments from others. (ῥῆμα καὶ 
νεῦμα μόνον ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ μυρίοις ἐνθυμήμασι καὶ 
περιόδοις ἀντίρροπον ἔχει πίστιν.) 

PLuTarcH, Lives: Phocion. Ch. ν, sec. 4. (ς. 

A.D. 110) 
Nothing so soon the drooping Sp’rits can raise 
As Praises from the Men whom all men praise. 

ABRAHAM Cowley, Ode upon Occasion of a 
Copy of Verses of My Lord Broghill’s. St. 4. 
(a. 1667) 

Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise 
indeed. 

Tuomas Morton, A Cure for the Heartache. 
Act v, sc. 2. (1797) Usually misquoted 
“Praise from Sir Hubert.” 

Praise from one’s valet is praise indeed. 
LEE THAYER, Persons Unkown, p. 39. (1941) 


1862 PRAISE 


Praise from a wife is praise indeed. 
E. R. Punsuon, Conqueror Inn, Ὁ. 101, (1944) 


1 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 

His praise is lost who stays still all commend. 
ῬΟΡΕ, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii,1.274.(1709) 


2 
Forbear to mention what thou canst not praise. 
MatrHew Prior, Carmen Seculare, |. 106. (a. 
1721) 
Among the smaller duties of life I hardly know 
any One more important than that of not praising 
where praise is not due. 
SypNEY ΘΜΊΤΗ, Sketches of Moral Philosophy. 
Lecture 9. (1804) 


3 
Unless fresh praise is won, even the old is 
lost. (Laus nova nisi oritur, etiam vetus amit- 
titur. ) 

pris Syrus, Sententiae. No. 333. (c. 43 

B.C. 

Old praise dies unless you feed it. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 701. (1640) 


4 

Praise always follows when toil has made the 

way. (Solet sequi laus, cum viam fecit labor. ) 
Pusriitus Syrus,Sententiae.No.676.(c.43 B.C.) 


5 
Go not down a well by a rope of praise. 
Savi, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 16. (c. 1257) 
“Ne credas laudatoribus tuis” (Believe not 
those who praise you). 


ὃ 
They lauded his virtue to the skies. (Virtutem 
animi ad caelum ferunt.) 
SaLLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 53. (c. 41 
B.C.) See under Sky. 
They praysed him farre above the Starres. 
Sm THoomas More, The History of Kyng 
Richard the Third, p. 219. (1513) 


I will praise any man that will praise me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 6, 91. 
(1606) 
Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 16. 
No man Can justly praise but what he doth affect. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2,220.(1608) 


8 
Good things should be praised. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ili, 1, 353. (1594) 
It is a sure sign of mediocrity always to praise 
moderately. (C’est un grand signe de médiocrité 
de louer toujours modérément.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Reéflexions. No. 12. (1746) 
“Give praise where praise is due”; “Praise 
the bridge that carries you over.” 


9 
Praises fill not the belly. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 131. (1666) 
Praise but [ without] profit puts little in the pot. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 280. (4721) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3922. (1732) 
Weighs . . . Solid pudding against empty praise. 
Pore, The Dunciad. Bk. i,}. 53. (1728) “ ‘Pretty 
pussy’ will not feed a cat.” See also under 
Pupprne. 


PRAISE 


10 

The art of praising began the art of pleasing. 
(L’art de louer commenga I’art de plaire.) 
go OTS La Pucelle. Chant xix, }. 145. (1755) 


Now prays at the partyng. 

Unknown, Towneley Plays (E.E.T.S.), p. 118. 
(ς. 1410) Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 363 
(1580) 

“Preyse at the parting,” seide the knyt, “And 
behold wele the ende.” 

Gesta Romanorum (E.E.T.S.), p. 39. (c. 1440) 

Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we prove. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 97 
(1601) 

Praise in departing. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iii, 3, 38. (1611) 
“Praise not too soon”; “Praise not till the 
entertainment be over.” The Greek proverb 
is, μὴ πρὸτὴς νίκης ἐγκώμιον (Praise not be- 
fore the victory). 

Praise not the Ford till you are safe over. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3920.(1732) 

PRAISE DAY AT END AND LIFE AT CLOSE, see under 
DeatH: Count No MAN Happy. 


II—Praise: The Love of Praise 


12 
We are all imbued with the love of praise. 
(Trahimur omnes studio laudis. ) 

Cicero, Pro Archia Poeta.Ch.11,sec.26.(62 B.C.) 
Do you swell with the love of praise? (Laudis 
amore tumes?) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 36. (20 B.c.) 
The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows, in ev’ry heart 

Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, }. 51. (1728) 
Itch of vulgar praise. 

ῬΟΡΕ, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 60. (1732) 
Modesty is the only sure bait when you angle for 
praise. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 17 May, 1750. 
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None ever gives the Lie to him that praiseth 
him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3649.(1732) 
Praise is always pleasant. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3916. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

GoLpsMITH, Retaliation, 1. 109. (1774) Refer- 

ring to David Garrick. 

The praise of a fool is incense to the wisest of us. 
Ἢ DisraEtl, Vivian Grey. Bk. vii, ch. 2. (1826) 


They loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God. (ἠγάπησαν γὰρ τὴν δόξαν τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων μᾶλλον ἥπερ τὴν δόξαν τοῦ θεοῦ.) 
New Testament: John, xii, 43. (c. A. ἡ. 70) The 
Vulgate is, ‘‘Dilexerunt enim gloriam homi- 
num magis, quam gloriam Dei.” 


We are too apt to love Praise, but not to 
Deserve it. 
WILLIAM PENN, More Fruits of Solitude. No. 
103, (1718) 


PRAISE 


1 
Praise, the sweetest of all sounds. (ἡδίστου 
ἀκροάματος, ἐπαίνου.) 
SIMONIDES, A pothegm. (c. 650 Β, 6.) See XENO- 
PHON, Hiero. Ch. i, sec. 14. 
Praise, sweetest of things to hear. (τοῦ δὲ πάντων 
ἠδίστουν ἀκούσματος, ἐπαίνου ἑαυτῆς.) 
XENOPHON, Μεηιογαδίϊα. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 31. 
(c. 375 B.C.) 
Praises, of whose taste the wise are fond. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, ii, 1, 18. (1595) 


2 
He who loves praise loves temptation. 
THOMAS Wi son, Maxims of Piety, Ὁ. 114. (a. 
1755) 


IlIl—Praise of Self - 
See also Boasting, Trumpet 


3 

Praise yourself daringly, something always 
sticks. (Audacter te vendita, semper aliquid 
haeret. ) 

FRANCIS Bacon, A pothegms. (a. 1626) See also 
under SLANDER. The French say, “On n’auroit 
guere de plaisir, si lon ne se flattoit point” 
(One would have scarcely any pleasure if 
one never praised oneself). 


4 
He who discommendeth others obliquely com- 
mendeth himself. 

Sir THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 

sec. 34. (1682) 

We'll cry both arts and learning down, 

And hey! then up go we! 

FRANCIS QuARLES, Song of Anarchus. (a. 1644) 
He gives Directions to the Town 
To cry it up, or run it down. 

Swirt, On Poetry. (1733) 


5 
Neither praise yourself nor blame yourself.- 


(Nec te collaudes nec te culpaveris ipse. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 16 (c. 175 B.C.) 

The usual proverbial form is, ““Neque culpa 
neque ljauda teipsum.” 
Self-praise and self-depreciation are alike absurd. 
(τὸ ἐπαινεῖν αὑτὸν ὥσπερ τὸ λοιδορεῖν ἄτοπον 
εἶναι.) 

Marcus Cato, Apothegm. (c. 160 B.c.) See 

PLUTARCH, Aristides and Cato. Ch. 5, sec. 2. 
Alwayes have in minde that saying, that a man 
ought not to speake of him selfe, eyther in prayse 
or in disprayse: for that the one is a deede of 
arrogancie, the other of folly. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 154. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

A man’s accusations of himself are always in- 
creased, his praises decreased. (Les propres con- 
damnations sont tousjours accrues; les louanges, 
mescrues. ) 

MonralIcnE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1595) 
Neither praise nor dispraise thyself; thy actions 
serve the turn. 

GrorcE Herrert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1670) 
Hold forth upon yourself on no Pretence, 
Unless invited, or in Self-Defence; 


PRAISE 1863 


The Praise you take, a!tho’ it be your Due, 


Will be suspected if it come from you. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
Say nothing good of yourself, you will be dis- 
trusted; say nothing bad of yourself, you will be 

taken at your word. 
Joseru Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest: 
Joy. No. 22. (c. 1870) 
Self-praise is no recommendation. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 55. (1852) Our 
Mutual Friend, Bk. iv, ch. 2. (1865) 
Self-praise is no commendation. 
R. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 39. (1854) 
The Scots say, “Self-praise is nae honour,” 
and the English, “Self-praise is no praise.” 


6 
He sings of himself. (Ipse semet canit.) 
ErASMuS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. v, No. 86. 
(1523) The Latin equivalent of “He blows 
his own trumpet.” See under TRUMPET. 


Commend not your Wife, Wine, nor House. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1126.(1732) 

Never praise your cider or horse. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
There is an old Finnish verse which runs, 
“Praise your new horse in the morning, your 
wife in the second year, only in the third 
year your brother-in-law, and yourself never 
in life.’ A Sanscrit epigram runs, “Praise 
food when it is digested; the wife, when her 
youth is past; the hero, when he has returned 
from battle; the grain, when it is harvested.” 


8 
Hee which washeth his mouth with his owne 
praise, soyleth himselfe with the suddes. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 95. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Hast thou that ancient, true saide saw forgot, 
That “ἃ man’s praise in his owne mouth doth 
stink”? 

R. C., The Times’ Whistle. Bk. iii, 1. 1088. 
(1616) The Latin form of the “ancient saw” 
is “Laus in proprio ore sordescit,” or ‘“Pro- 
prio laus sordct in ore.” 

Self-praise debaseth. (La alabanza propria en- 
vilece.) 

CrrvaNnTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 16. (1605) 

He that praiseth himself, spattereth himself. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 988. (1640) 
The Italians say, “Chi si loda, s’imbroda,” 
the French, “Qui se loue, s’emboue.” 

It’s a stinking praise comes out of ain’s ain mouth. 

ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 

Self-praise comes aye stinking ben [home]. 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 47. 
(1832) The Germans say, “Eigenlob stinkt, 
Freundes Lob hinkt” (Self-praise stinks, 
friends’ praise halts). 


He that praiseth him self lacketh louyng 
neighbours. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 70. (1548) 
Beat.: There’s not one wise man among twenty 
that will praise himself. Bene.: An old instance 
that lived in the time of good neighbours. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, v, 2, 
78. (1598) 


1864 PRAISE 


You dwell by ill neighbours, Richard; that makes 
you praise yourself. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angry Women of 

Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) 
Beware of self-praise; it argues you have slow 
neighbours, or few deserts. 

RicHarD Bratuwait, The English Gentle- 

woman, p. 320. (1631) 
Who commendeth himself, wanteth good neigh- 
bours. 

JaMES Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 16.(1659) 
He dwells far from neighbours (or hath ill neigh- 
bours) that’s fain to praise himself. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1670) 
You live by ill neighbours, when you are forced 
to praise yourself. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

1 

A man prefers to speak evil of himself rather 
than not speak of himself at all. (On aime 
mieux dire du mal de soi-méme que de n’en 
point parler.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 138. (1665) 
All censure of a man’s self is oblique praise. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1778. 


2 

Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth. (Laudet te alienus, et non os 
tuum. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 2. (c. 350 B.C.) 
What would have been a great source of honor if 
another had related it, becomes nothing when the 
doer relates it, himself. (Quod magnificum refe- 
rente alio fuisset, ipso, qui gesserat, recensente 
vanescit. ) 

Puiny, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 8. (A. Ὁ. 98) 


3 
He who praises himself quickly finds a scoffer. 
(Qui se ipse laudat cito derisorem invenit.) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 597. (c. 43. 
B.C.) 
A man commends himself in praising that which 
he loves. (Quod quisque amat laudando com- 
mendat sibi.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae, No. 608. 
He dispraiseth him self that dispraiseth alle other 
and yeueth him self lawde. 
EARL RIvers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 106. (1477) 


If a man possesses merit, the merit speaks for 
itself, not the owner of the merit. 
Sapt, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 5. (c. 1257) 
He whose worth doth speak, need not speak his 
own worth. 
THoomas Futter, The Holy State: Self-Prais- 
ing. (1642) 
On their own merits modest men are dumb. 
GEORGE COLMAN, Jr., The Heir at Law: 
logue. (1797) 
In general it is a good rule that self-praise is no 
commendation. 
WriiiaM Cossett, Register, lviii, 743/1. (1826) 


Epi- 


5 
When no friends are by, men praise them- 
selves. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus,v,3,118.(1593) 


PRAISE 


IV—Praise and Blame 


6 
Men preysen sometyme that that shold be 
blamed. 
WILLIAM CaxTONn, tr., Aesop, iii, vii. (1484) 
This iniserable fate 
Suffer the wretched souls of those who lived 
Without or praise or blame. 
(Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto iii, 1. 36. (c. 1300) They 


are goaded along by swarms of wasps and 
hornets. 


Tt is more shameful to be praised faintly and 
coldly than to be censured violently. (Exigue 
atque frigide laudari quam insectanter et 
graviter vituperari. ) 

FAVORINUS, A pothegm. (c. A.D. 110) See AULUS 
GELuius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xix, ch. 3. 
When needs he must, yet faintly then he praises. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, The Purple Island. Canto 

Vii, st. 67. (1633) 
There are some censures which praise, and some 
praises which condemn. (Il y a des reproches qui 
louent, et des Jouanges qui médisent.) 

La RocHEFoucauLp, Maximes. No. 148.(1665) 
With faint praises one another damn. 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Plain Dealer: Pro- 

logue, |. 6. (1678) 
Well, well, is a word of malice. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1678) 
Faint Praise is Disparagement. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1487.(1732) 
He covers me with his Wings, and bites me with 
his Bill. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1829.(1732) 
Damn with faint praise. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, |. 201. (1733) 
That old saying, “Alget qui non ardet”—‘he 
freezes who does not burn,” is truce. 

Unknown, British Weekly, 19 Dec.,1907,p.321. 


9 

Blame-all and Praise-all are two blockheads. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

Neither praise nor dispraise, till seven Christ- 

masses be over. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. The 
Spanish form is, “No alabes ni desalabes 
hasta siete navidades” (Neither praise nor 
blame before seven years). 

Praise little, dispraise less. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 
After the Latin proverb, “Parum lauda, vitu- 
pera parcius.” 


He that praiseth publickly, will slander pri- 
vately. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2250.(1732) 
It is more difficult to praise rightly, than to blame. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2977. 
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Hee which speaketh ill of mee behinde my 

backe, doeth mee no wrong, hee which speak- 

eth well of me before my face, reprocheth mee. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 90. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


PRAYER 


1 
Lacking [blame] breeds laziness, praise breeds 
pith. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 237. (1721) 
2 


Few are wise enough to prefer reproof which 
is useful to them to praise which betrays. (Peu 
de gens sont assez sages pour préférer le 
blame qui leur est utile a la louange qui les 
trahit. ) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 147. (1665) 
It would seldom be a bad bargain to disclaim all 
praise on condition of receiving no blame. (I 
n’y gutre d’occasion ot l’on fft un méchant 
marché de renoncer au bien qu’on dit de nous, a 
condition de n’en dire point de mal.). 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 454. 

We praise or blame most things merely because it 
is the fashion to praise or blame. (On loue et on 
blame la plupart de choses parce que c’est la 
mode de les louer ou de les blamer.) 

LA RocuEFOuUCAULD, Maximes. No. 533. 


3 
Bi the oolde wijs prouerbe, A man schulde 
blame or commende as he fyndeth. 
REGINALD PEcocKk, Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy. Pt. i, ch. 9, p. 48. (c. 1449) 
If he will not commend it, let him amend it. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Epistle 
Dedicatory, |. 216. (1580) 
The old maxim, ‘Commend or amend.” 
W. C. Hazuitt, in Notes and Queries. Ser. iv, 
vol. i, p. 201. (1868) 


4 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 

Pops, Essay on Criticism. Pt. iii, 1. 23. (1709) 
Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe. 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

Pope, tr., The Ihad. Bk. x, |. 293. (1720) 
Praise is hard to win; censure 15 easy to give. 
(‘Hao yen nan (δ: 0 yi i shih.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, No. 

1106. (1875) 
Blame yourself as you would blame others; 
Excuse others as you would excuse yourself. 
(Tsé jén chih hsin tsé chi; 
Shu chi chih hsin shu jén.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1699. 


‘ PRAYER 


Long tarries destiny, but comes to those who 
pray. (τὸ μόρσιμον μένει πάλαι, εὐχομένοιβ9 δ᾽ ἃν 
ἔλθοι.) 


AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1. 464.(458 B.C.) 
Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 
removed and be thou cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those 
things which he saith shall come to pass; he shall 
have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall receive 
them. (πάντα ὅσα προσεύχεσθε καὶ αἰτεῖσθε, 
πιστεύετε ὅτι ἐλάβετε, καὶ ἔσται ὑμῖν.) 

New Testament: Mark, xi, 23, 24. (ς. A.D. 65) 


PRAYER 


1865 


Vulgate: “Omnia quaecumque orantes petitis 
credite quia accipietis, et evenient vobis.” 
More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 

TENNYSON, Morte d’Arthur, |. 298. (1842) 

If you pray with faith even to a sardine’s head, it 
will grant what you wish. 

S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 445. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The head of a 
fish is used in Japan to keep off evil spirits. 

THE PRAYER OF FAITH WILL SAVE THE SICK, see 
under SICKNESS. 


7 

Don’t beseech little things of the gods, but 
necessary things. (μὴ δεῖν ἐπὶ τῶν ἐλαχίστων 
τοῦ θείου δεῖσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων. 


Aesop, Fables: The Flea. (c. 570 B.c.) The 
fable of the man who called upon Hercules 
to rid him of a flea. 

He that demands, misseth not, unless his demands 
be foolish. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 361. (1640) 

God He rejects all Prayers that are sleight. 

Herrick, Prayers Must Have Poise. (1647) 


8 
Pray thou with a loving heart, all its words 
being hidden. 

ANI, Maxims. No. 1. (c. 1000 B.C.) 

Pray to God for nothing except what you can 
pray for openly. (Nihil deum roges, nisi quod 
rogare possis palam.) 

ATHENODORUS, De Superstitione. (c. A.D. 50) 
See SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis. x, sec. 5. 
Prayers all men may hear. (Aperto vivere voto.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 7. (c. A.D. 58) 

Live among men as if God beheld you; speak with 
God as if men were listening. (Sic vive cum 
hominibus, tamquam deus videat; sic loquerc 
cum deo, tamquam homines audiant.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. x,sec.5.(a. A.D. 64) 
Not one will pray under his breath. (Nihil arcano 
qui roget ore deos.) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 39. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 
He who is loud in his prayers is short in his faith. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 24b. (c. 

450) 
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He who prays must direct his heart to heaven. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 318. 

A man’s prayers are not heard unless he places 

his heart in his hands. As it is said, “Let us lift up 

our hearts in our hands unto God in heaven.” 
Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 8a. (c. 450) 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 3, 97. (1600) 

When I would pray and think, I think and pray 

To several subjects; Heaven hath my empty 

words. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 4, 1. 
(1604) 

In Prayer the Lips ne’er act the winning part 

Without the sweet concurrence of the Heart. 
Ropert Herrick, The Heart. (1647) 

When I pray, my heart is in my prayer. 
LOoNGFELLOW, Giles Corey. Act ii, sc. 3. (1868) 

If your heart is in your prayer, God will know it. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p.373.(1938) 


1866 PRAYER 


1 
Be not fainthearted when thou makest thy 
prayer. (μὴ ὀλιγοψυχήσῃς ἐν τη προσευχῇ σοῦ.) 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vii, 10. (c. 190 B.c.) Babylonian Talmud, 
Erubin, fo. 65a, has: Let not a man pray 
whose mind is not at rest within him, be- 
cause it is said, In adversity who shall give 
thanks, perhaps a reminiscence of Psalms, vi, 
5: “In the grave who shall give thee thanks ?” 
A prayer out of a poor man’s mouth reacheth to 
εὐ ears of God, and his judgment cometh speed- 
ily. 
BEN Sima, Book of Wisdom, xxi, 5. 
The prayer of the humble pierceth the clouds. 
(Oratio humiliantis se, nubes penetrabit.) 
BEN SrA, Book of Wisdom, xxxv, 21. 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 
Cowper, Exhortation to Prayer. (a. 1800) 
Even the prayers of an ant reach to heaven. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 438. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


Prayer is and remains always a native and 
deep-seated impulse of the soul of man. 
THOMAS CarRLYLeE, Letter to George A. Duncan, 
9 June, 1870. 


3 

Praying to God, and hammering away. (A 

Dios rogando, y con el mazo dando.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, chs. 35, 71. 

(1615) The Italians say, “Invoca i Santi e 
da di piglio all’ aratro” (Invoke the Saints 
and hold on to the plow) ; the French, “Dieu 
donne fil a toile ourdie” (God gives thread 
to the woven cloth), or ‘“Joindre les mains, 
c’est bien; les ouvrir, c’est mieux” (To join 
the hands [in prayer] is good; to open them 
[in work] is better) ; the Germans, ‘“Beten 
und Arbeiten” (Pray and work), which is, 
of course, merely the Latin “Ora et labora”; 
the Russians, “Pray to God, but row to 
shore.” The idea stems back to the Latin, 
“Dii facientes adiuvant” (The gods help the 
doers). See also Gop: Gop Hetps THem 
THAT HELP THEMSELVES. 


4 

Ful tendrely he preyde, and made his mone. 
CuHaucer (?), Trotlus. Bk. iv, 1. 950. (c. 1380) 

Who-so wol preye, he moot faste and be clene, 

And fatte his soule and make his body lene. 
CHAUCER, Somnours Tale, 1. 171. (c. 1386) 


He who offends against heaven has none to 
whom he can pray. (Put in wak chooi efi tien 
noo so tou.) 

Conructius, Analects. Bk. iii, ch.13.(c. 500 B. c.) 
If thou forgettest to say, “Praise be to God,” in 
what other words wilt thou pray? 

Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 8. (1817 ) 
Addressed to persons who neglect the prin- 
cipal object of their business, and execute 
only the least important part. 


When prayers were ended, Madame ends her 
pranking. 
Ranp_e Cotcrave, Dictionary: Messe. (1611) 
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= — 
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When prayers are done, my Lady is ready. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 75. (1640) 
7 


ee 


No man ever prayed heartily without learning 
something. 

R. W. Emerson, Miscellanies: Nature. (1836) 
The prayer of the farmer knecling in his field to 
weed it, the prayer of the rower knceling with the 
stroke of his oar, are true prayers heard through- 
out nature. 

EMERSON, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


8 
Prayer should be the key of the day and the 
lock of the night. 

OweEN FELtTHaM, Resolves, lxvii, 353. (c. 1625) 


9 
To gods both false and true [1 humbly pray, 
If only they will give me my own way. 

ae T. Fow Ler, Fuel of Fire. Ch. 17. (1901) 


Serving God is doing good to Man, but praying 
is thought an easier Service, and therefore 
more generally chosen. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753 
11 
He says any thing but his Prayers, and them 
he whistles. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2014.(1732) 
Miss will say anything but her prayers, and those 
she whistles. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Zay ev’ry thing bezides their pray’rs, 

And those, agosh! they whistle. 
JouHn Wotcor (PETER Pinpar), The Middlesex 


τὰ Election. Pt. tii. (1802) 


A good prayer is not like a stratagem in war, 
to be used but once. ...A good prayer, 
though often used, is still fresh and fair in 
the ears and eyes of Heaven. 
THoMAS FuLLreR, Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times: Meditations on all Kind of Prayers. 


Sec. 12. (1645) 
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Fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
GOLDSMITH, Deserted Village, 1. 180. (1770) 
They came to jeer but remained to whitewash. 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 2. (1876) 
They came to cough and remained to spray. 
OvtveR HeERForD, of patients in the waiting 
room of a throat specialist. (a. 1935) 


14 
Who goes to bed, and doth not pray, 
Maketh two nights to every day! 
GerorcE HErsertT, Charms and Knots. (c. 1633) 
He that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good-morrow nor good-day. 
THomas Ranpo.pu, Necessary Observations. 
Precept 1. (a. 1635) “He who ceases to pray 
ceases to prosper.” 


15 
At going to bed . . . he will have prayers in 
the hall. . . . The like he doth in the morning, 
using pleasantly the outlandish proverb, that 
Prayers and Provender never hinder Journey. 
sareey a The Country Parson. Ch. 17. 
1 


PRAYER 


---.--- 


Ppavers and eraueiiiler hinder no journey. 
GEORGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 279. 
(1640) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1744. 
Prayers and provender hinder no mans journey. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 133. (1670) 
We're letting luncheon get cold, aren’t we? I 
always used to be told that prayer and provender 
hinder no man. 
Knox, Other Eyes than Ours, Ὁ. 182. (1926) 
1 
Pray for yourself, I am not sick. 
Joun HeEywoob, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
PRAYER WILL HEAL THE SICK, See under SICKNESS. 


2 
Ave Maria (quoth he) how much mocion 
Here is to praiers, with how littell deuocion. 
JoHN HeEywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He has meikle prayer, but little devotion. 
Davip Frercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ray and Kelly. 


3 
Prayers are the daughters of God. (A:rai εἰσι 


Διὸς κοῦραι.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 502. (c. 850 B.C.) 


4 
So spake he in prayer, and Zeus, the counsellor, 
heard him, and a part the Father granted 
him, and a part denied. (ὥς @par’ εὐχόμενος, 
τοῦ δ᾽ ἔκλυε μητίετα ZLevs.| τῷ δ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν δῶκε 
πατήρ, ἕτερον δ᾽ ἀνένευσε. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvi, 1. 249. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Ae half the prayer wi’ Phoebus grace did find, 
The t’other half he whistled down the wind. 
(Audiit et voti Phoebus succedere partem 
mente dedit, partem volucris dispersit in auras.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 794. (19 B.c.) Scott, 
tr., Waverley, ch. 43. 
A god when angry 15 moved by the voice of 
prayer. (Flectitur iratus voce rogante deus.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 442. (c. 1 B.C.), 
God, who’s in Heav’n, will hear from thence; 
If not to th’ sound, yet, to the sense. 
RoBERT HERRICK, God Heares Us. (1648) 
Who hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 
W.C. Bryant, tr., /liad. Bk. i, 1. 280. (1870) 
A generous prayer is never presented in vain. 
R. L. STEVENSON, The Merry Men. (1880) 


5 
Set some fixed limit to your prayers. (Certum 
voto pete finem.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 56. (20 B.C.) 
Brevis oratio penetrat caelum. (A short prayer 
enters heaven.) 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus xi, 1. 304. (1362) Quoting a Latin 
proverb, common to many other languages. 
The French say, “‘Courte priére pénétre les 
cieux”; the Italians, “Breve orazione pene- 
tra”; the Germans, “Je weniger Worte, 
je besser Gebet” (The fewer the words the 
better the prayer). 

A schort prayer wynnethe heyvyn. 

Unknown, The Good Wyf Wold a Pylgremage, 
]. 167. (c. 1450) 

It is a common proverb that a short prayer 
thirleth [penetrates] heuen. 

Unknown, Dives and Pauper, fo. 74. (1493) 
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A short prayer enters heaven, and a long drink 
empties the can. (Breuis oratio penetrat celos, 
longa potatio euacuat scyphos.) 

RaBExals, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 41. (1534) 

A short prayer penetrates. 

TorRIano, Piazza Universale, p. 178. (1666) 
Prayer should be short, without giving God Al- 
mighty reasons why he should grant this, or that. 

Joun SEeLpEN, Table-Talk: Prayer. (1689) 

A short Prayer may reach up to the Heaven of 
Heavens. 
; Tuomas FuLLEeR, Gnomologia. No. 397. (1732) 


He pray’d by quantity. 
RosBert PoLrok, The Course of Time. Bk. viii, 
1. 630. (1827) 


7 
Prayers bring down the first blessing, and 
praises the second. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1659) 
Prayers plough not! Praises reap not! 
‘ WILLIAM Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


Whenever a man lives by prayer you will find 
that he eats considerable besides. 
INGERSOLL, Speech, Chicago, 26 Nov., 1882. 


9 
We weary heaven with our petitions. (Nous 
fatiguons le ciel a force de placets. ) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 11. (1668) 
With our importunate prayers we weary the gods. 
(Par des veeux importuns nous fatiguons les 
dieux. ) 
we FonTAINnE, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 5. 


Both . . . pray to the same God, and each 
Invokes His aid against the other. ... The 
prayers of both could not be answered. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Inaugural Address, 
4 March, 1865. 
We, on our side, are praying to Him to give us 
victory, because we believe we are right; but 
those on the other side pray Him, too, for victory, 
believing they are right. What must He think 
of use 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Remark, to the Rev. Byron 
Sunderland, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate. 


(1862) 
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To have prayed well is to have well en- 
deavored. (Bene orasse est bene studuisse.) 
Martin LuTHER, Table-Talk: Prayer. (a. 
1546) 


12 
He who fashions sacred images of gold or 
marble does not make them gods; he makes 
them such who prays to them. (Qui fingit 
sacros auro vel marmore vultus, | non facit 
ille deos: qui rogat, ille facit.) 

a Epigrams. Bk. viii,ep. 24,1.5.(a. Ὁ. 93) 


Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. (ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὧν 
χρείαν ἔχετε πρὸ τοῦ ὑμᾶς αἰτῆσαι αὐτόν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vi, 8. (ς. A.D. 50) 
The Vidgate is, “Scit enim pater vester, quid 
onus sit vobis, antequam petatis eum.’ 
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Leave it to the gods to decide what is best for us. 
(Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid | con- 
veniat nobis.) 

JUvENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 347. (c. a. D. 120) 


Enough of prayers and praying, as the saying 
goes, (ταῦτα μὲν δή, φασίν, edx Ow.) 

MENANDER, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut, 

l, 171. (ς. 300 B.C.) 
Cease to hope that heaven’s decrees can be turned 
aside by prayer. (Desine fata deum flecti sperare 
precando.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 376. (19 B.C.) 

Don’t waste time in praying. (Ne tempora perde 
precando. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xi, 1. 286. (c. A. D. 7) 
The wish to talk to God is absurd. . . . The uses 
of prayer are only subjective. 

IMMANUEL Kant, Lecture, Konigsberg. (1775) 
Men’s prayers are a disease of the will. 


Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


Who rises from Prayer a better man, his 
prayer is answered. 
GrEoRGE MEREDITH, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. Ch. 12. (1859) 


Prayers travel more strongly when said in 
unison. (Coniunctas fortius ire preces.) 
PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 92. (c. A.D. 60) 
Quoted as a proverb. 


To a hostile mind no prayers gain entrance. 
(Inimici ad animum nullae conveniunt preces.) 
PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.325.(c. 43 B.C.) 


Do not pray for yourself; you do not know 
what will help you. (οὐκ ἐᾷ εὔχεσθαι ὑπὲρ ἑαυτῶν 
διὰ τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι τὸ συμφέρον.) 


ῬΥΤΗΛΟΟΒΑΒ, Axiom. (c. 525 B.c.) See Dio- 
GENES LAERTIUS, Pythagoras. Sec. 9. 
Don’t pray for what you’ll wish you hadn’t got. 
(Postea noli rogare, quod inpetrare nolueris.) 
SENECA, Ad Luciltum. Epis. xcv, sec. 2. (a. A. Ὁ. 
64) Quoted as a common saying. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 1. 5. 
(1606) 
We prayed for the rising of the Nile; the Nilc 
came and we were drowned. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 484. (1817) 
{We are] too often cursed with the granting of 
our prayer. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 
When the gods wish to punish us, they answer 
our prayers. 

Oscar Wixpe, An Ideal Husband. Act ii. (1895) 
Take care to get what you like, or you will be 
forced to like what you get. 

Saaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


6 
The prayers of those who asked moderately 
were never unanswered. (De ceulx les prieres 
n’ont iamais esconduites. 

Raserals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 
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7 
She is at hey last prayers. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 79. (1678) 
Stale maid, at her last prayers. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. LS. (1690) 
I’m at my last prayers. 
UNKNOWN, erence Made English, p.157.(1698) 


They shall have no more of our prayers than 
we of their pies, quoth the vicar of Layton. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 


9 

Without ceasing I make mention of you 
always in my prayers, (ἀδιαλείπτως μνείαν ὑμῶν 
ποιοῦμαι πάντοτε ἐπὶ τῶν προσευχῶν μον.) 

New Testament: Romans, i, 9. (c. A.D. 57) The 
Vulgate is, “Sine intermissione memoriam 
vestri facio semper in orationibus meis.” 

Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 
ὁ ΛΚΊΞΡΕΑΆΕ, Hamlet, iii, 1, 89. (1600) 


Better no prayer than too big an offering. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 146 
(c. 900) Bellows, tr. 


Fear drives the wretched to prayer. (In vota 
miseros ultimus cogit timor.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 510. (c. A.D. 60) The 
Germans say, “Noth lehrt beten” (Necessity 
teaches to pray). 

Nothing costs so much as what is bought by 
prayers. (Nulla res carius constat quam quae 
precibus empta est.) 

Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 4. (c. 
A.D. 54) See also Favors. 


12 
That’s past praying for. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 211. (1597) 
13 
Let me say “amen” betimes, lest the devil 
cross my prayer. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 1, 
22. (1596) 
I could not say “Amen,” 
When they did say “God bless us!” ... 
“Amen” stuck in my throat. 
ee Macbeth, ii, 2, 28. (1606) 
1 
Common people do not pray; they only beg. 
BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 57. (1910) 
The person who asks the gods for special protec- 
tion is a racketeer by nature. 
Ανονύμοῦϑ, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 27. 
(1940) 


15 
Go home, and say your prayers. 


JAMES SuirLey, Hyde Park. Act i, sc. 2. (1637) 
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Nor are any prayers, unless righteous, heard 
by the gods. (Neque a Diis nisi iustas sup- 
plicium preces audiri.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. fii, sec. 36. (c. A.D. 116) 
The prayers of the wicked won’t prevail. 

Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
You can’t pray a lie—I found that out. 

Marx Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.31.(1884) 


PREACHER 


1 
Pray without ceasing. (ἀδιαλείπτως προσεύ- 
χεσθε.) 
New Testament: I Thessalonians, v,17.(c. A.D. 
52) The Vulgate is, “Sine intermissione orate.” 
Pray for us. (mposevxXeoGe περὶ ἡμῶν.) 
New Testament: II Thessalonians, iii,1.(c. A. Ὁ. 
53.) The Vulgate is “Orate pro nobis.” 
Men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
(πάντοτε προσεύχεσθαι αὐτοὺς καὶ μὴ ἐνκακεῖν.) 
New Testament: Luke, xviii, 1. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Oportet semper orare et non 
deficere.”’ 


2 
The only prayer for a brave man is to be a- 
doing. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Autunin, 13 Oct., -1840. 
Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men. Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks. 

PHILLIPS Brooks, Going Up to Jerusalem. (c. 

1880) In his Twenty Sermons, No. 18. 


3 
It is good to go cross-legged and say prayers 
backward. 
Unknown, The Old Wives’ Tale. (1595) 
To say his prayers backwards. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 265. (1678) 
Ye’er like a witch, ye say your prayers backwards. 
DENHAM, ed., Denham Tracts, ii, 84. (1850) 
HE THAT WOULD LEARN TO PRAY, LET HIM GO TO 

SEA, see tinder SEA. 


PREACHER 
See also Clergy, Parson, Priest 


Ye been a noble prechour in this cas! 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, 1. 165. (c. 1388) 
The test of a preacher is that his congregation. 
goes away saving, not What a lovely sermon, but, 
I will do something ! 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES, Introduction to the De- 
vout Life. (1609) 


The painful Preacher,—like a candle bright, 
Consumes himself in giving others Light. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 


β 

Saturday the working day and Monday the 
holiday of preachers. 

; Tuomas FuLter, Worthies, i, 240. (1661) 


He that hath charge of souls, transports them 
not in bundles. 
GeorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 984. 
(1640) 


8 
The pulpit has been called “coward’s castle,” 
the implication being that preachers are afraid 
of criticism. 
CLEMENT F. Rocers, Verify Your References, 
p. 76. (1938) 


Tt takes a long tall brown-skin gal to make 
a preacher lay his Bible down. 
Marseanrt Waker. Title and refrain. (1917) 
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" See also Sermon 


No preaching o’er yar liquer. 

ApHRA BEHN, Roundheads. Act iv, sc. 3. (1682) 
Dangerous to preach over your liquor. 

Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 295. (1709) 

Did you ever hear of parson Palmer? .. . He 
used to preach over his liquor. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Parson Palmer, a jocular name or term of re- 
proach, to one who stops the circulation of the 
glass by preaching over his liquor, as it is said 
was done by a parson of that name, whose cellar 
was under his pulpit. 

Francis Grose, Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Parson. (1785) 


Let us, even to the wearing of our tongues to 
the stumps, preach and pray. 

JOHN BrapForp, On Repentance. (c. 1555) 
To preach long, loud, and Damnation, is the way 
to be cried up. We love a man that Damns us, 
and we run after him again to save us. 

SELDEN, Table-Talk: Damnation. (a. 1654) 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 
se BuTLeER, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto 1, 1. 11. (1663) 


None preaches better than the ant, and she 
says nothing. 
se ANSE, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


He that preacheth, giveth alms. 
Pals Jacula Prudentum. No. 789. (1640) 
΄ 


A woman’s preaching is like a dog’s walking on 
his hind legs. It is not done well: but you are 
surprised to find it done at all. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life,31 July,1763. 
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What ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops. (ὃ εἰς τὸ οὖς ἀκούετε, κηρύξατε 
ἐπὶ τῶν δωμάτων.) 
New Testament: Matthew, x, 27. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Quod in aure auditis, prae- 
dicate super tecta.” 


II—Preaching and Practice 


See also Example and Precept; Word and 


Deed 
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Base is the preacher when sin confutes his 
preaching. (Turpe est doctori, cum culpa 
redarguat ipsum.) 

Cato (?), Désticha. Bk. i, No. 30. (c. 175 B.c.) 

I hate base men who preach philosophy. (Ego 
odi homines ignava opera et philosopha sen- 
tentia.) 

Pacuvius, Fragments. Frag. 348, Ribbeck. (c. 
150 B.c.) As quoted by Autus GELLIUS, 
xiii, viii, 4. 

Not to guard yourself, and to give others coun- 
sel, is most stupid. (Sibi non cavere, et aliis con- 
silium dare, stultum est.) 

Poarprvs, Fables. Bk. i, fab. ix, 1. 1.(c. 25 B.C.) 
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If gold ruste, what shal iren do? 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonder is a lewed man to ruste. 

Craucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 502. 

(c. 1386) 

What’s the adage rife in man’s mouth? Why, 
“The best 

I both see and praise, the worst I follow.” 

; RoBERT BROWNING, La Saitsiaz. Sec. 22. (1878) 


He preaches well who lives well. (Bien predica 
quien bien vive.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 20. (1615) 
He preaches well that lives well. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 2006.(1732\ 


2 
He is a great teacher who practises what he 
teaches. (Doctor erit magnus, factis qui quod 
docet implet.) 
CoLtumsBanus, Carmen Monostichon, |. 23. (c. 
A.D. 600) 
If ye lyuen as ye leren [teach] vs, we shal leue 
(believe] you the bettere. 
WIL1LiAM LANCLAND, Piers the Plowman, Text 
B, passus v, ]. 45. (1377) 
A taught horse, and a woman to teach, and teach- 
ers practising what they preach. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


3 
He first practices what he preaches, and then 
preaches according to his practice. 
ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 13. Referring 
to the superior man. (c. 500 Β. 6.) 
This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 
That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 498. 
(c. 1386) 
Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 529. 
His preaching much, but more his practice 

wrought— 
A living sermon of the truths he taught. 
Joun Drypven, The Character of a Good Par- 
son, |. 77. (c. 1700) 
Saints who taught and led the way to Heaven. 
Tuomas TIcKELL, To the Earl of Warwick, on 
the Death of Mr. Addison, }. 41. (1719) 
Of right and wrong he taught, .. . 
And (strange to tell) he practis’d what he 
preach’d. 
JouHn ARMSTRONG, The Art of Preserving 
Health. Bk. iv, 1. 301. (1744) 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
GoLpsM1TH, Deserted Village, 1. 167. (1770) 
He practised the lesson which Hesiod only 

preached. 
; BENJAMIN JoweETr1, tr., Plato, v, 47. (1875) 


Sound, & sound Doctrine, may pass through 
a Ram’s Horn, and a Preacher, without 
straightening the one or amending the other. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
Mankind are very odd Creatures: One Half cen- 
sure what they practise, the other half practise 
what they censure; the rest always say and do as 
they ought. 

Frankiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 


PREACHING 


5 

When a man’s life is despicable, it follows 
that his preaching must fall into contempt. 
(Cuius vita despicitur, restat ut eius praedi- 
catio contemnatur. ) 

SAINT GREGORY, 4 pothegm. (c. A.D. 300) 
There are many who preach agrceably, but do not 
live up to it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Haggigah, fo. 14b. (c. 
450) Applied as a reproach to Ben Asai, who 
strongly recommended matrimony, but him- 
self remained a bachelor. 

The exhortation of the wise, unaccompanied by 
practice, falls on the heart as rain on stone; and 
he whose words are at variance with his deeds 
disgraces himself; hence, words which come not 
from the heart can never penetrate the ear. 

SALOMON IBN GABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No.69.(c.1050) Ascher,tr. 


6 
Woe to those preachers who listen not to 
themselves. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 142. (1902) 


7 
Let him who exhorts others t: give, give of his 
own. (Qui suadet, sua det.) 
Dean W. R. INGE, Assessments and Anticipu- 
tions, p.136.(1929) Quoting a Latin proverb. 


8 
Then saythe Seynt Austeyn that an ensampull 
yn doyng ys mor commendabull then ys tech- 
yng other prechyng. 

Joun Mirkus, Mirk’s Festial, 216. (c. 1430) 


9 
I fall short of my own counsels. (Monitis sum 
minor ipse meis.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 547. (c. 1 B.C.) 


10 
Do yourself what you preache that we should 
do. (Facias ipse quod faciamus nobis suades.) 
PLauTuS, Asinaria, |. 644. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A prechur schuld lyve parfytly, 
And do as he techys truly. 

Joun AupDELAy, Poems, Ὁ. 31. (1426) 
We must practise what we preach. 

Sir Rocer L’EstTRANGE, tr., Seneca’s Morals: 
The Happy Life. Ch. 2. (c. 1680) Youne, 
Love of Fame, iii, 48. (1728) ComseE, Dr. 
Syntax in Search of Consolation, xxvii.(1812) 
etc. etc. 

The clergy should practise what they preach. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, v, 81. (1748) 
Divines do not always practise what they preach. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 37. (1840) 
The gap between theory and practice is a wide 

one. 

AcATHA CurisTlE, The Patriotic Murders, p. 
173. (1941) 

I learn much from those who do not practice 
what they preach. 

J. H. ἈΒΟΑΡΕΒ, Jonathan’s Apothegms. Vol. ii, 
No. 5. (1942) 


1 
What I preach, I shall follow up with deeds. 
(Ut dico, factis persequar. ) 

Prautus, Mercator, |. 554. (ς, 200 B.C.) 


PRECEDENT 


1 
He that techeth good to other and doth it not 
him self, is like to hym that lighteth a candell 
to another and goth him self darkeling. 
EARL Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 58. (1477) Quoting Plato. 


2 
I have taught you, my dear flock, for above 
thirty years how to live; and I will show you 
in a very short time how to die. 
GEORGE Sanpys, Anglorum Speculum, Ὁ. 903. 
(c. 1644) 
He taught them how to live and how to die. 
WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, In Memory of the Rev. 
: Mr. Moore, |. 21. (a. 1742) 
Preachers say, Do as 1 say, not as Ido. 
Joun SeELpen, Table-Talk: Preaching. (a. 
1654) See also WorD AND DEED. 
It is what a man says, not what he is, that makes 
the preacher. 
J. H. Ruoapes, Jonathan’s A pothegms. Vol. ii, 
No. 1. (1942) 


It is a good divine that follows his own in- 
structions. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 15. 

(1597) 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whiles, like a puff’d and rec] less libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. Act i, sc. 3, 1. 47. (1600) 


5 
Whose life lightens, his words thunde. (Cuius 
vita fulgor, eius verba tonitrua.) 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ 
64. (1853) A medieval Latin proverb. 


PRECEDENT 
See also Example 


6 
As well to create good precedents, as to follow 
them. 
FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Great Place.(1597) 
To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, |. 255. (1784) 
Former people did so, and their successors follow 
suit. (Hsien jén tso ‘hou jén ‘chuan.) 
: DooLittLez£, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185. (1872) 


The road runs wheresoever ἃ predecessor 
leaves his footprint. (Iter est quacumque dat 
prior vestigium. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.328.(c.43 B.C.) 
What was now but a path has become a highroad. 
(Modo quae fuerit semita, facta via est.) 

Marti, Epigrams. Bk. vii, epig.61.(c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. ... 
For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 
ΑΜ WALTER Foss, The Calf-Path. (c. 1897) 


PREDECESSOR 


1871 


Where there is a cart ahead, there is a track be- 
hind. 

H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 
: No. 552. (1937) 


I'll show thee a precedent. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV .Act ii,sc.4,1.37.(1597) 
Is not Precedent indeed a King of men? 
A. C. SWINBURNE, A Word from the Psalmist. 
(c. 1880) 


9 
What we today defend by precedents will 
hereafter become a precedent. (Quod hodie 
exemplis tuemur, inter exempla erit.) 
Tacitus, Annals, Bk. xi, sec. 24. (c. A.D. 116) 
One precedent creates another. They soon ac- 
cumulate and constitute law. 
Junius, Letters; Dedication. (1772) 
The acts of today become the precedents of to- 
morrow. 
saree HERSCHELL, Speech, 23 May, 1878. 


Be wise to-day: ’tis madness to defer; 
Next day the-fatal precedent will plead. 
Epwarp Youne, Night Thoughts, i, 392. (1742) 


PRECEPT 
See also Example and Precept 


An ounce of practice is worth a pound of pre- 
cept. 
RICHARD Ὁ. BLACKMORE, Cradock Nowell. Ch. 
37. (1866) 


Precept must be upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line. (Quia 
manda remanda, manda remanda, expecta re- 
expecta, expecta reexpecta.) 


Pe Testament: Isaiah, xxviii, 10. (c. 725 B.C.) 


Precept has generally been posterior to per- 
formance. 
Pe ds Jounson, The Rambler, 31 Aug., 1751 


Charming women can true converts make, 
We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake 
GEORGE FARQUHAR, A Constant Couple. Act v, 
sc 3. (1700) 
Uncursed by doubt our earliest creed we take; 
We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake. 
Ο. ΝΥ. Hotes, 4 Rhymed Lesson, 1. 191. 


PREDECESSOR 
See also Ancestry 


15 
One of my illustrious predecessors. 
Henry FIEtpinc, Covent-Garden Journal. No 
3, 11 Jan., 1752. 
My illustrious predecessor. 
EDMUND BurRKE, Thoughts on the Cause ot 
the Present Discontents. (1770) 
I tread in the footsteps of illustrious men .. . in 
receiving from the people the sacred trust con- 
fided to my illustrious predecessor. 
MARTIN VAN Buren, Inaugural Address, 4 
March, 1837. Van Buren was referring to 
Andrew Jackson. 


1872 PREGNANCY 


PREGNANCY 


, 
Here’s a health to the Hans in Kelder, and the 
mother of the boy, if it prove so. 

RICHARD BroMeE, The Sparagus Garden. Act 

iii, sc. 4. (1635) Child in the womb. 

I think of sending you one day ...a little 
drama ... It is yet only in embryo—a sort of 
poetical Hans in Kelder. 

WALTER Scott, Letters, 12 Nov., 1816. 


2 
Our women have a proverb, “It is a sad burden 
to carry a dead man’s child.” 

THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. ii, ch. 5, sec. 29. (1655) 

It is a sad Burthen for a Woman to carry a 
dead Man’s Child. 

THomas FuLLrErR, Gnomologin. No.2873.(1732) 


3 
It stinks! She’s feeding two when she eats and 
drinks. (Es stinkt! Sie fiittert zwei, wenn sie 
nun isst und trinkt.) 

GoETHE, Faust. Pt. isc.17: Am Brunnen.( 1806) 


4 
Talk of unusual swell of waist 
In maid of honour loosely laced. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, |. 188. (1737) 
My dear angel has been qualmish of late, and 
begins to grow remarkably round in the waist. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, Roderick Random: Con- 

clusion, (1748) 
As women wish to be who love their lords. 

Joun Home, Douglas. Act i. (1756) 


5 
A ship under sail, a man in complete armour, 
and a woman with a big belly, are the three 
handsomest sights in the world. 

James HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
A ship under sail and a big-bellied woman are 
the handsomest two things that can be seen com- 
mon. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1735. 
6 


Some women will conceive if you but shake a 
pair of breeches at them. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, i, 461. (1902) Or, 
“If you just hang your pants on the bed- 
post.” 


7 
Kit has lost her key. 

WiLtiaM Patten, The Expedicion into Scot- 
land: Preface. (1548) She is pregnant. 

1 am afraid it is a timpany [swelling] with two 
legges. 

UNKNowN, The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, 
p. 15. (1579) Roxburghe Ballads, vii, 28. (c. 
1685) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4127 (1732) 
has, “She hath a Tympany with two Heels.” 

Some say she hath taken a venew under the girdle 
and swells upon it. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Letters (C.S.), p. 18. (1598) 
She’s in a hopefu! way. 

ETHEREGE, The Man of Mode. Act i,sc.1.(1676) 
The cat hath eaten her count. Spoken of women 
with child, that go beyond their reckoning. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 


PREJUDICE 
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If you should your pipkin crack, your credit will 
away. 

Roxburghe Ballads (B.S.), v, 67. (1681) 

If her husband shou’d find out that she has 
crackt her pipkin, he’ll cut your throat. 
The Spanish Bawd. Act iii, sc. 2. (1707) 
She had broke her Pipkin. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4124.(1732) 
She has got a kid in her kilting. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 300. (1721) 
Mrs. Dunning . . . is just ready to fall to pieces. 

JEREMY BENTHAM, Works (1843) ,x,111.(1781) 
She has been stung by a serpent. (E atata beccata 
da una serpe.) 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 59. 
(1855) An Italian proverb. The Germans 
say, “Der Storch hat die Mutter ins Bein 
gebissen” (The stork has bitten mother’s 
Ieg). 

She has a chip of Bede’s chair in her pouch. It has 
been the custom from time immemorial for the 
ladies, immediately after the conclusion of the 
Marriage ceremony (before Hymen’s altar in 
Harrow church), to proceed to the vestry and cut 
a chip off Bede’s chair, to ensure their fruitfulness. 
The saying is generally applied to those females 
who show signs of fecundity rather early after 
entering into the happy state of matrimony. 

MicHatert DenuaM, ed., Denham Tracts, 1, 67. 
(1846) 

I hear the gypsy has a row to hoe. 

Joun MaAserietp, The Widow in the Bye 

Street. Pt. iv, st. 19. (1912) 


8 
Earth does not imitate woman in the matter 
of conception and birth, but woman carth. 
(οὐ yap γῆ γυναῖκα μεμίμηται κυήσει καὶ γεννήσει, 
ἀλλὰ γυνὴ γῆν.) 
Ριάτο, Menexenus. Sec. 238A. (c. 375 B.C.) 
Philo quotes this in his De Opificio Mundt, 
sec. 133. 


PREJUDICE 


9 
Drive out prejudices by the door, they will 
come back by the window. (Chassez les preé- 
jugés par la porte, ils rentreront par la 
fenétre. ) 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, Letter to Voltaire, 19 
March, 1771. 
10 
Prejudice is the child of ignorance. 
Hazuitt, Essays: On Prejudice. (c. 1821) 
Ignorance is the mother of prejudice. 
Joun Bricut, London Times, 18 July, 1861. 
Prejudices are the props of civilization. 
gone GipE, Counterfeiters. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1926) 


Where there is grave prejudice, there is no 
judicial investigation. (Grave praeiudicium est 
quod iudicium non habet.) 

Pusitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.229.(c.43 B.C.) 
When the judgment’s weak the prejudice is 
strong. 

Kane O’Hara, Midas. Act i, sc. 4. (1764) 


PREPAREDNESS 


To be prejudiced is always to be weak. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Taxation No Tyranny. 
(1775) 
My corns ache, I get gouty, and my prejudices 
swell like varicose veins. 
James HuUNEKER, The Old Fogy. Ch. 1. (1913) 
1 
Never trust in people who always look out at 
one hole. (Ne vous fiez iamais en gens qui 
regardent par vn partuys.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 34. (1532) 
It is never too late to give up our prejudices. 


H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 
2 


Prejudice is opinion without judgment. (Le 
prejudé est une opinion sans jugement.) 

VOLTAIRE, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Pré- 

jugés. (1764) 
A prejudice is a vagrant opinion without visible 
means of support. 

AMBROSE BIERCE,The Devil’s Dictionary.( 1906) 
Prejudice is the bandage that protects a sore 
segment of the brain. 

Ben Hecut, A Guide for the Bedevilled, p. 30. 

(1944) 


3 
Prejudices, friend, are the kings of the vulgar 
herd. (Les préjugés, ami, sont les rois du 
vulgaire. ) 

VoLTAIRE, Le Fanatisme, ii, 4. (1769) 


PREPAREDNESS 
4 
Against danger it pays to be prepared. (πρὸς 


τὸν κίνδυνον παρασκευάζεσθαι.) 

ΑΕ50Ρρ, Fables: The Wild-Boar and the Fox. 
(c. 570 Β. 5.) The fox, finding the boar sharp- 
ening his tusks upon a tree, asks why he is 
doing that when he is in no danger. “When 
danger comes,” the boar answers, “it will 
behove me not to sharpen my tusks, but to 


use them.” 
5 


Fear preserves the vineyard. (Miedo guarda 
vifia. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 261. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


6 
The man who is prepared has his battle half 
fought. (Hombre apercibido, medio com- 
batido. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 17. (1615) 
The Italian is, “Chi é avvisato é armato.” 
FIRST BLOW HALF THE BATTLE, see under BLow. 


7 
‘Tis safest making peace with sword in hand. 
GeorcE Farquuar, Love and a Bottle. Act v, 
sc. 3. (1699) 
To prate of peace and arm your ships. (Pacem 
Orare manu, praefigere puppibus arma.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 315. 
(1869) Quoting Vergil. “Love thy neighbor, 
but pull not down thy hedge.” 


Know how to take your own part. (Saberse 
ayudar.) 
Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 167. (1647) 


PREPAREDNESS 1873 


9 
Wepin [weapons] makith pese divers times. 
Ricwarp Hitrs, Common-Place Book (E.E. 

T.S.), p. 128. (c. 1530) The Latin proverb is, 
“Armis pacis fulcra” (Arms the props of 
peace). “Arms carry peace”’ is a variant. 

Weapons bode peace. 

sonar English Proverbs, p. 449. (1869) 


As a wise man in time of peace prepares for 
war. (In pace ut sapiens aptarit idonea bello.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 111. (35 B.c.) 
They who are best prepared for war have it 
most in their power to live in peace. (τοῖς 
κάλλιστα πολεμεῖν παρεσκευασμένοις, τούτοις 

μάλιστα ἔξεστιν εἰρήνην ἄγειν.) 

Dio Curysostom, First Discourse on King- 
ship. Sec. 27. (c. A.D. 75) 

In time of peace, we should think of war. (Pacis 
tempore, cogitandum de bello.) 

Lucian, Dialogues. (c. Α. Ὁ. 175) As quoted by 
PontTANus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 151. 
Another form of the proverb is, “Si vis 
pacem, para bellum” (If you desire peace, 
be prepared for war). 

Who desires peace, let him prepare for war. (Qui 
desiderat pacem, praeparet bellum.) 

VEGETIUS, Epitoma Ret Militaris. Bk. iii, Pro- 
logue. (c. A.D. 380) 

Happy is that city which in time of peace thinks 
of war. 

RoserT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. ii, sec. ii) mem. 6. (1621) Quoting an in- 
scription in the armory at Venice. 

There is nothing so likely to produce peace, as to 
be well prepared to meet an enemy. 

GeEorGE WaSHINGTON, Letter to Elbridge Gerry, 
29 Jan., 1780. 

To be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace. 

° WASHINGTON, Address, to Congress,8 Jan.,1790. 
If we desire to secure peace, ... it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for war. 

WASHINGTON, Address, to Congress,3 Dec.,1793 
Ef you want peace, the thing you’ve gut to du 
Is jes’ to show your're up to fightin’, tu. 

LowELt, Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 2. (1862) 
Lord Beaconsfield had acted on the maxim that 
“if vou want peace, you must prepare for war.” 

CuarLes Lowe, Prince Bismarck, Ch. 7. (1885) 
Again and again we have owed peace to the fact 
that we were prepared for war. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, at the Naval 


a War College, June, 1897. 


Pride, arrogance and lust of conquest are the 
natural and bitter fruits of military prepara- 
tion. 
Joun Jay, A Review of the Causes and Con- 
sequences of the Mexican War. Ch. 37.(1849) 


Keep the munition, watch the way, make thy 
loins strong, fortify thy power mightily. 
(Custodiat obsidionem: contemplare viam, 
conforta lumbos, robora virtutem valde.) 
Old Testament: Nahum, ii, 1. (c. 625 B.C.) 
Nakum, iii, 14, has, ‘Draw thee waters for 
the siege, fortify thy strong holds.” 
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Let your puns be girded aout and your lights 
burning. (ἔστωσαν ὑμῶν al ὀσφύες περιεζωσμέναι 
καὶ οἱ λύχνοι καιόμενοι.) 

New Testament: Luke, xii, 35. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Sint lumbi vestri praecincti, et 
lucernac ardentes in manibus vestris.” 

Then Christian began to gird up his loins. 
Joun Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 
G1RD UP THY LOINS AND FLEE, see under FLIGHT. 


1 
Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready and God 
will send thee flax. 

ALEXINA OGILVIE, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 
Prepare thyself in the hall that thou mayest be 
admitted into the palace. 

ALEXINA OGILVIE, Profitable Proverbs. 


2 
He who is not prepared to-day, will be less 
so to-morrow. (Qui non est hodie, cras minus 
aptus erit.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Antoris, |. 94. (c. 1 B.C.) 


3 

We should provide in peace what we need in 
war. (Prospicere in pace oportet quod bellum 
iuvet.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.513.(c.43 B.C.) 
Just as in peace we must prepare for war, so, too, 
in years of plenty we must provide against dearth. 
(καθάπερ ev εἰρήνῃ προνοεῖν τῶν ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ 
παρασκευῶν, καὶ ἐν εὐπορίαις τῶν κατ᾽ ἔνδειαν.) 

Puro, De losepho. Sec. 115. (c. A.D. 40) 


4 

Prudence . . . armeth herself against the 
fears of war, forewarning men by the sword 
drawn to prevent the drawing of swords. 

SAMUEL Purcuas, His Pilgrims, xix, 254.(1625) 
FOREWARNED, FOREARMED, see WARNING. 

One sword keeps another in the sheath. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 725. 
(1640) The Italians say, “Una spada tien 
Yaltro nel fodro,” or “Un coltello fa tener 
Paltro nella guiana”; the Germans, “Fin 
Schwert halt das andere in der Scheide”; 
the French, “Qui porte epée, porte paix” 
(Who carries a sword, carries peace). 

It is a wise saying that one sword often keeps an- 
other in the scabbard. 

FRANKLIN, The Way to Wealth. (1758) 

The proverb, “One sword drawn keeps the other 
in the scabbard,” was verified. 

FREDERICK CHAMIER, Ben Brace. Ch. 1. (1836) 
One sword keeps another in the scabbard; ...a 
far wiser word than the puling .. . babble of 
our shallow Peace Societies. 

R. C. TrRENcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
93. (1853) There is a somewhat similar me- 
dieval Latin proverb, “Ubi bona custodia, ibi 
bona pax” (Where there is good guarding, 
there is good peace). 

Peace the offspring is of power. 
Bayarp Tay Lor, A Thousand Years. (a. 1878) 


5 
Speak softly and carry a big stick; you will 
go far. 
Taropore Roosevert, Address, Minnesota 
State Fair, 2 Sept., 1901. Quoting a saying 


PRESENT 


oe ee a A eS 


which he refers to as “a West African prov- 
erb.” It is reminiscent of the French, “Baton 
porte paix” (A cudgel carries peace) , and of 
the Hindu, “A man without a stick will be 
bitten even by a sheep.” 
Broomstick preparedness. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Great Adventure.(1918) 


6 
Prepared for either alternative. (In utrumque 
paratus. ) 
Vercit, Aeneid. BK. ii, 1. 61. (19 Β. 6.) A similar 
Latin proverb is “In omnia paratus” (Pre- 
pared against all things). 


PRESENT 


See also Now; Past and Present; Today 
7 

Many witty authors compare the present 
time to an isthmus, or narrow neck of land, 
that rises in the midst of an ocean, immeasura- 
bly diffused on either side of it. 

Joseru Apnison, The Spectator. No. 590.(1712) 
The present is an indivisible point which cuts in 
two the length of an infinite line. 

Denis Diperot. (c. 1770) See Morey, Diderot 

and the Encyclopaedists, ii, 283. 
This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities. 

Tuomas Moork, Lalla Rookh.Pt.ii,1.138.(1817) 
The poorest day that passes over us is the con- 
flux of two Eternities. 

CARLYLE, Essays: Signs of the Times. (c. 1857) 


8 

The present .. . is everywhere at once the 

child of the past, and the parent of the future. 
J. 5. BLacktE, tr. Aeschylus, ii, 151. (1850) 

9g 


The Complaints of the present Times, is the 
general Complaint of all Times. 


THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4458.(1732) 
10 


One realm we have never conquered—the 
pure present. 
D. H. LAwrence, New Poems: Preface. (1918) 


11 
No time like the present. 
Mrs. Mary DE LA RIVIERE MANLEy, The Lost 
Lover. Act iv, sc. 1. (1696) 
“There is no time like the present,” cried Mr. 
Bramble. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 28 Sept., 1771. 
No time like the present, a thousand unforeseen 
circumstances may interrupt you at a future time. 

Joun Truster, Proverbs Exem plified, Ὁ. 152. 

(1790) Scott, Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 2. 
(1828) Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 36. 
(1839) Mrs. OvipHant, Second Son, Ch. 4 
(1888) etc. etc. 
There is no time like now time. 
2 H. McCartny, [f 1 Were King.Act iii.(1901) 


Renieniber that it is only this present, a mo- 

ment of time, that man lives. (ἔτι συμμνημόνενε, 

ὅτι μόνον ζῇ ἕκαστος τὸ παρὸν τοῦτο τὸ ἀκαριαῖον.) 

Marcus Αὐκπεῖισδβ, Meditations. Bk. iii, sec. 10. 
(c. A.D. 174) 


PRESENTS 


Since yesterday has gone and tomorrow has not 
come, take account of this one moment that now 
is. 
Sap1, Bustan. Ch. ix, Apologue 5. (c. 1257) 
Learn, that the present Hour alone is Man’s. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Irene. Act iii, sc. 2. (1749) 


Ii—Present and Future 
See also Today and Tomorrow 


1 

Those who live to the future must always 

appear selfish to those who live to the present. 
EMERSON, Essays: Character. (1844) 


2 
Seize the present; trust the future as little as 
you may. (Carpe diem, quam | minimum 
credula postero. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 11, 1. 8. (23 B.C.) 
Let the soul be jovful in the present, disdaining 
anxiety for the future. (Lactus in praesens animus 
quod ultra est oderit curare.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. li, ode 16, 1. 25. 
The future is purchased by the present. 
: SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler.No.178.(1750) 


The future is no more uncertain than the 
present. 
WALT WHITMAN, Song of the Broad-Ax.(1856) 


PRESENTS 
See also Gift 


“Presents,” I often say, “endear absents.” 
CHARLES LaMB, Essays of Elia: A Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig. (1823) The Germans say, 
“Geschenke halten die Freundschaft warm” 
(Presents keep friendship warm). 
If it were not for the Presents, an Elopement 
would be Preferable. 
GerorceE ApvE, Forty Modern Fables: The Gen- 
eral Manager of the Love Affair. (1901) 
Presents speak louder than words. 
Unknown, Poor Richard Jr's Almanack, }. 124. 
(1906) 


PRESS, THE 
Ε See also Newspaper 
The press is in large part in the hands of 
Jews and malcontents who have missed their 
calling. 
OTTO VON BISMARCK, Newspaper Statement, at 
Rtigen, 10 Nov., 1862. He is usually mis- 


quoted as having said, “A journalist is a man 
who has missed his calling.” 


Great is Journalism. Is not every able Editor 
a Ruler of the World? 
CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Pt. ii, bk. i, 
ch. 4. (1837) 
We live under a government of men and morning 
newspapers. 

WENDELL PHILLIps, Address: The Press.(1863) 
In America the President reigns for four years, 
and Journalism governs for ever and ever. 

Wipe, Soul of Man under Socialism. (1891) 


PRESS, THE 1875 


7 
The yellow eye of Journalism. 

Tuomas CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Pt. 
ii, bk. 3, ch. 3. (1837) 

It is time for . . . psychological investigators to 
make a careful study of the Yellow literary at- 
mosphere. 

CHARLES DuDLEY WarNER, The Yellows in Lit- 
erature. Harper's Magazine, xc, 481, Feb., 
1895. 

The Yellow Press is for a war with Spain at all 
costs. 

Daily News (London), 2 March, 1898, p. 7/2. 
Referring to the Hearst newspapers. 

Whatever nation your Yellow Press happens to 
be insulting at this moment. 

A. T. QuILLer-Coucu, From α Cornish Win- 
dow, p. 52. (1906) 

“Yellow journalism” traces its origin to these 
comics [the Yellow Kid] of the Hearst and Pulit- 
zer newspapers, a phrase credited to Ervin Ward- 
man, who, before he died in January, 1923, was 
publisher of Munsey’s Herald. 

2 Joun ΒΕ. WINKLER, W. R. Hearst, Ὁ. 110.(1928) 


With much communication will he tempt thee, 
and smiling upon thee will get out thy secrets. 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xiii, 11.(c. 190 B.C.) 
He wil{ print them, out of doubt; for he cares not 
what he puts into the press. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, il, 
1, 79. (1601) 
And faith he’ll prent it. 
RoBerRT Burns, On the Late Captain Grose’s 
Peregrinations thro’ Scotland. St. 1. (1791) 


The press is like the air, a chartered libertine. 
WILLIAM Pitt, Letter to Lord Grenville, 1757. 
The press, like fire, is an excellent servant, but a 
terrible master. 
J. FEN1MoRE Cooper, The American Democrat 
Ch. 25. (1838) 
In old days men had the rack. Now they have the 
press. 
wine Soul of Man under Socialism. (1891) 


They sed the press was the Arkymedian Leaver 
which moved the world. 
ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), Artemus 
Ward, Hts Book: The Press. (1862) 


IIi—Freedom of the Press 


11 
The liberty of the press is essential to the 
nature of a free state. 
51 WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 
the Laws of England. Bk. iv. (1765) 
The liberty of the press is the palladium of all 
the civil, political, and religious rights of es 
Englishman. 
Junius, Letters: Dedication. (1769) 
The freedom of the press is one of the great bul- 
warks of liberty. 
GEORGE Mason, The Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. Sec. 12. (15 June, 1776) 
Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, 
and that cannot be limited without being lost. 
JEFFERSON, Letter to James Currie. (1786) 


1876 PRESS, THE 


PRETTINESS 


Where dwells the man who dare suppress 
The noble freedom of the press? 
Unknown, The Freedom of the Press. St. 1. 
In The Freeman’s Journal, 27 June, 1787. 
No government ought to be without censors; and, 
where the press is free, no one ever will. 

JEFFERSON,Letter to George Washington,(1792) 
Where the press is free and every man able to 
read, all is safe. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to Charles Yancey. (1816) 
Absolute freedom of the press to discuss public 
questions is a foundation stone of American lib- 
erty. 

HeErBert Hoover, Address, at the annual 

luncheon of the Associated Press, New York, 
22 April, 1929. 
Freedom of the press is the staff of life for any 
vital democracy. 
WENDELL L. Witix1e, Letter to W. N. Hardy, 


18 Sept., 1940. 
1 


Despotism can no more exist in a nation until 
the liberty of the press be destroyed, than the 
night can happen before the sun is set. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 468. (1820) 


2 
Areopagitica, A Speech for the Liberty of 
Vnlicenc’d Printing. 

Joun Mirton. Title of book. (1644) 
A Seasonable Memorial . . . upon the Liberties 
of the Press. 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance. Title of book. (1680) 


3 

He said, he should always consider the liberty 
of the press as a national evil, while it enabled 
the vilest reptile to soil the lustre of the most 
shining merit. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 15 July, 1771. 
What have the Germans gained by their boasted 
freedom of the press except the liberty to abuse 
each other? 

GoreTHE, Table-Talk. (1809) 

The liberty of thinking and of publishing what- 
ever one likes . . . is the fountain-head of many 
evils. 

Pope Leo XIII, /mmortale Dei, 1 Nov., 1885. 


IlIJ—Press: The Fourth Estate 


4 
Four persons diversely clothed; one of them 
dressed like a Monk, ... the other like a 
Falconer, . . . the third like a Solicitor, . . . 
the fourth looked like one of your Vive Bar- 
bers. . . . Pantagruel enquir’d of one of their 
Coxswain’s Crew who those persons were? He 
answer’d that they were the Four Estates of 
the Island. (Les quatre estatz de I’isle.) 
RabBevais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 48. (1548) 
A fourth estate of wrangling lawyers, to add to 
the three ancient ones of the church, nobility, and 
people. (Un quatriesme estat de gents maniants 
les procez.) 
MOonNTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 22. (1580) 
That very large and powerful body which forms 
the fourth estate in the community—the mob. 
Henry Frextpine, Covent Garden Journal, 13 
June, 1752. 


The gallery in which the reporters sit has become 
a fourth estate of the realm. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: Hallam’s Constityu- 
tional History. Tenth paragraph from end. 
Published in The Edinburgh Review, Sept., 
1828. 

Burke said there were Three Estates in Parlia- 
ment; but, in the Reporters’ Gallery yonder, 
there sat a Fourth Estate more important far 
than they all. 

CarLyLE: On Heroes and Hero-Worship: The 
Hero as Man of Letters. (1841) The attribu- 
tion to Burke instead of Macaulay was 
probably a slip of the pen, as the phrase has 
not been found in Burke’s published works. 

What Fielding called “The Fourth Estate.” That 
dignity is now assigned to the press. 

KNIGHT, Once Upon a Time, ii, (1854) 

At that period the Times constituted a fourth 
estate of the realm. 

Sir H. Lytton Butwer, Life of Palmerston. 
Vol. ii, ch. 9, p. 119, note. (1870) 

The Fourth Estate. The Newspaper Press; coined 
ca. 1790, perhaps by Burke. The three estates, 
proper, of the realm are the Peers, the Bishops, 
the Commons. 

PARTRIDGE,Dictionary of Clichés: Fourth.(1941) 


PRETENCE 
See also Affectation, Hypocrisy 


5 
Weak to perform, though mighty to pretend. 
Cowper, The Progress of Error, \. 15. (1780) 


6 

Pretence accomplishes nothing. Few are de- 
ceived by a mask that is easily drawn over the 
face. (Nihil simulatio proficit. Paucis inponit 
leviter extrinsecus inducta facies. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxix, sec. 18. (c. 
A.D. 64) There is a Greek proverb, κόρχορος 
ἐν λαχάνοις (A pimpernel among the vege- 
tables), of sorry pretenders, 

We gain more by permitting our real selves to be 
seen, than by trying to appear something we are 
not. (Nous gagnerions plus de nous laisser voir 
tels que nous sommes, que d’essayer de paraitre 
ce que nous ne sommes pas.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 457.(1665) 


PRETTINESS 
See also Beauty 


7 

They are pretty that have pretty conditions. 
THomMas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 15. (1633) 

Pretty and witty will wound if they hit ye. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 


8 
Prettiness dies first. 

HErBeErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 406. (1640) 
Prettiness dies quickly. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) 
Prettiness is short-liv’d. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3930.(1732) 


9 
As the saying is, every thing is pretie when It 
is young. 

SAMUEL Hieron, Works, i, 588. (1616) 


PREVENTION 


1 
Prettiness makes no pottage. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 192. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3931. (1732) 


2. 
He was pretty enough to frame. 
Mark Twain, Connecticut Yankee,p.14.(1889) 
She’s as pretty as a red heifer in a flower bed. 
O. Henry, One Dollar’s Worth. (1910) 
There’s that girl—she’s as pretty as paint. 
E. V. Lucas, Genevra’s Money. Ch. 16. (1922) 


PREVENTION 


3 
Before thou fight, seek thee a helper; 
Before thou art sick, seek thee a physician. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
XViii, 19. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


4 
Meet the malady on its way. (Venienti oc- 
currite morbo. ) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 64. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) See 
also under DISEASE. 
How much better and more useful it is to meet 
the trouble in time, rather than to seek a remedy 
after the damage has been done. (Cum melius et 
utilius sit in tempore occurrere quam post causam 
vulneratam quaerere remedium.) 
HENRY DE Bracton, De Legibus. Bk. v, ch. 10, 
sec. 14. (c. 1240) 
Prevention is so much better than healing. 
Tuomas ApaMs, Works, Ὁ. 598. (1630) 
Tt is far easicr to prevent than to cure. (Que es 
mas facil el prevenir que el remediar.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
86. (1647) 
The wisdom of prevention is better than the 
wisdom of remedy. 
Unknown. In Somers Tracts, ix, 225. (1685) 
Prevention is much preferable to Cure. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3932.(1732) 
Prevention is the better Cure, 
So says the Proverb, and ’tis sure. 
Cotton, Visions in Verse: Health. (1751) 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
T. C. HaLispurRTON (SAM SLICK), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 15. (1843) 
Prevention is better than cure. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 51. (1850) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, No. 2053. 
In my opinion, in nine cases out of ten, cure is 
better than prevention. . . . By looking forward 
to all possible evils, we waste the strength that 
had best be concentrated in curing the one evil 
which happens. 
Sir G. C. Lewis, in Bacenot, Biographical 
Studies, p. 212. (a. 1863) 
Precaution is better than cure. (Praestat cautcla 
quam medela.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 336. 
(1869) Quoting Coke. 
I felt that an ounce of precaution would be 
better than a pound of struggle. 
GARDNER, Case of Turning Tide, Ὁ. 229. (1941) 
5 


Prevention is the daughter of intelligence. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, Letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 
10 May, 1593. 
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PRICE 
See also Cheapness, Value, Worth 


6 

Better be cheated in the price than in the 
{quality of the] goods. (Mas vale ser en- 
gafado en el precio que en la mercaderia.) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
157. (1647) 


7 
Now he has paid the full price for all. (νῦν δ᾽ 


ἁθρόα πάντ᾽ ἀπέτισεν.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 43. (c. 850 B.C.) 


8 

Come, buy wine and milk, without money 

and without price. (Absque argento, et absque 

ulla commutatione. ) 

; Old Testament: Isaiah, ἵν, 1. (c. 725 B.C.) 

Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us. 
J. R. Lowe tz, The Vision of Sir Launfal: Pt. i, 

Prelude. (1848) 


10 
The price depends on the market. (C’est de tel 
vente tel marchié.) 
aa Recueil des Fabliaux, ii, 240. (c. 
1250 
Scarcity raises the price of everything. (La rarité, 
laquelle hausse le pris de toutes choses.) 
RaBELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 39. (1552) 
Tyme and place give best advice, 
Out of season, out of price. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL, Losse in Delaye. (1595) 
11 


What price Salvation? 
BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
What Price Glory? 
MAXWELL ANDERSON AND LAURENCE STALLINGS. 
Title of play, produced 3 Sept., 1924. 


12 
The real price of everything . .. is the toil 
and trouble of acquiring it. 

ApaAM SMITH, Wealth of Nations. Ch. 1. (1776) 


13 
Nothing is dear if it’s good. 
H. G. WELts, You Can’t Be Too Careful, Ὁ. 
185. (1942) 
Everything that’s worth having must be paid for. 
ETHEL WuitE, Fear Stalks the Village, Ὁ. 154. 
(1942) 


IIl—Price: “Every Man Has His Price” 
14 
Every man is to be had one way or another, 
and every woman almost any way. 
LorD CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 5 June, 1750. A 
modern variant is, “Every man has his price, 


and every woman her figure.” 
15 


Different men sell themselves at different 
prices. (ἄλλοι γὰρ ἄλλων πιπράσκουσιν.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 2, sec. 11. (ς. 
A.D. 100) 
All have prices, 
From crowns to kicks, according to their vices. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 27. (1820) 
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1 
As in other things, so in men, not the seller 
but the buyer determines the price. 

Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch.15.(1651) 


2 
All things are salable at Rome. (Romae omnia 
venalia esse.) 
Satiust, Bellum Iugurthinum. Ch. 8, sec. 1. (c. 
40 B.c.) 
All things at Rome have their price. (Omnia 
Romae cum pretio.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iti, ]. 183. (c. A.D. 120) 
Everything had its price. (Venum cuncta dari.) 
CLAUDIAN, In Rufinum. Bk. i, 1.179. (c. A. D.395) 


ὃ 
All those men have their price. 

Sm Rospert WALPOLE, Speech. (1734) See ἍΝ τι.- 
LIAM CoxE, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole 
(1798), vol. i, p. 757. The context is, ‘“Flow- 
ery oratory he [Walpole] despised. He 
ascribed to the interested views of them- 
selves or their relatives the declarations of 
pretended patriots, of whom he said, ‘All 
those men have their price.’ ”’ In The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, iv, 589, A. F. Robbins as- 
serts that the phrase used by Walpole in a 
speech either in November or December, 
1734, was, “Every man has his price.’’ Horace 
Walpole hotly denied this, in a letter dated 26 
Aug., 1785, and claimed that the phrase had 
been attributed to Sir Robert by his enemies. 
In LaTHAM, Famous Sayings and Their Au- 
thors, the assertion is made that Sir Robert 
remarked to Lord John Leveson-Gower, “I 
know the price of every man in this house 
[the House of Commons] except three,” and 
that it was from this the misquotation arose. 
See Notes and Queries, 11 May, 1907, p. 367. 
Whether or not Walpole ever said it, it is 
certain he did not originate it, for in The Bee, 
vol. viii, p. 97 (1734), Sir William Wyndham 
wrote, “It is an old maxim that every man 
has his price,” and the idea is at least as old 
as Epictetus. 

That politician . . . whose favourite saying was, 
“Do not tell me of your virtue. . . . I tell you, 
every man has his price.” 

JOHN WESLEY, Sermons, p. 123. (1790) 

Oh! every man has his price. 

GEORGE P, R. JAMES, The Smuggler. Ch. 10. 
(1845) 

That shallow maxim of worldly cynicism, which 
tells us that “every man has his price.” 

Henry P. Lippon, Some Words of Christ, Ὁ. 23. 
(1892) The French say, “Chacun vaut son 
prix” (Every man is worth his price, or, 
Every man has his value). 

His cynical belief that every man had his price. 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, The Case of the Turn- 
ing Tide, p.97. (1941) 

Every man has a price. 

M. V. HEBERDEN, Aces, Eights and Murder, p. 

33. (1941) 


Few men have virtue to withstand the highest 
bidder. 
Grorce WASHINGTON, Letter to Robert Howe, 
17 August, 1779. 


PRIDE 


PRIDE 


5 

Pride is never without her own pain, though 
she will not feel it; be her garments what 
they will, yet she will never be too hot nor 
too cold. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 190. (1629) 
Pride feels no pain. Girt thee hard, Prue. 

BEN JONSON, The New Inn. Act ii, sc. 1. (1631) 
Pride never feels pain. 

Tuomas Futter, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine 

Bk. iv, ch. 6, sec. 7. (1650) 
Pride feels no cold. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1678) 
Cited by Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 277, 
with the comment, “Spoken to young women 
when, in compliance with the fashion, thev 
went with their breasts and shoulders bare.” 

Pride feels no Frost. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3933.(1732) 
Truly, indeed, docs the proverb say that “pride 
knows no pain.” 

TueonorE Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 18. (1837) 
Pride must be pinched. A reproof to one whe 
complains of tight boots. 

G. F. NorTHALL, Folk-Phrases, p. 21. (1894) 


6 
The man who is proud is the man with a 
blemish. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 29a.(c. 450) 


7 
How should dust and ashes be proud. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
x, 9. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Pride is the beginning of sin. 
BEN S1rA, Book of Wisdom, x, 13. 
Pride was not made for man. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, x, 18. 
Take heed that thou be not over-proud. 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom, xiii, 8. 


Pryde against frende or neighbour is as a 

bath where men feare the thondyr strooke. 

(Orgueil est toujours nuisant a lomme.) 
SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c 


1130) 
9 


Pride makes us esteem ourselves; Vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is 
just to say, as Dean Swift has done, that a 
man is too proud to be vain. 
Hucu Brairr, Lectures on Rhetoric. Vol.i,ch.10 
(1783) 


Pride: a vice whose name is comprehended 
ina Monosyllable, but in its nature not circum- 
scribed with a World. 
Sir THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 8. (1643) 


11 
The dog saw himself in fine breeches [and 
would not recognize his companions]. Vidse 
el perro en bragas de cerro [y no conocio a 
su companero J.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 50. (1615) 
Another form is, “Viose et villano en bragas 


PRIDE 
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de cerro y el fiero que fiero” (The clown saw 
himself in plush breeches and was prouder 
than proud). There is a kindred African 
proverb, “When the slave is freed, he calls 

" himself a nobleman.” The English, “Set a 
beggar on horseback” expresses the same 
idea. See under BEGGAR. 


1 

And eek, for she was somdel smoterlich 
[smirched ], 

She was as digne [proud] as water in a dich; 

And ful of hoker and of bisemare [scorn and 
contempt }. 

CHaucerR, Canterbury Tales: The Reves Tale, 

Ἰ, 44, (c. 1386) 


2 
It’s good beating proud folks, for they will 
not complain. 
Joun CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 31. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 133. (1670) 


Though pride is not a virtue, it is the parent 
of many virtues. 
i J. Courton Co tins, Aphorisms. (c. 1905) 


There is this paradox in pride: it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from be- 
coming so. 

C. C. CoLton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 207. (1820) 


5 

Pride, Envy, Avarice—these are the sparks 
Have set on fire the hearts of all men. 
(Superbia, invidia ed avarizia sono 

le tre faville ch’ hanno i cuori accesi.) 

DanTE, Inferno. Canto vi, |. 74. (c. 1300) 
Pride (of all others the most dang’rous fault) 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 

WENTWORTH DILLON, An Essay on Translated 

Verse. (1684) 
Pride ruined the angels. 
R. W. Emerson, The Sphinx. (Dial,Jan.,1841.) 


6 
What proud man is not odious? (τί! δ᾽ οὐ 
σεμνὸς ἀχθεινὸς βροτῶν ; ) 
EvuriIpipEs, Hippolytus, |. 94. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Pride is hateful before God and man. 
ΒΕΝ S1rA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), x, 
7. (c. 190 B.C.) 
A proud man is hated even by the people of his 
own house. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 98a. (c. 
450) 
I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engendering 
of toads. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 3, 170. 
(1601) 
Likeness begets Love, yet proud Men hate one 
another. 
5 THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3243.(1732) 


Pride oppresseth loue, prouoketh disdaine, in- 
gendreth malice, confoundeth iustice, & cor- 
rupteth great states. 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 64. (1578) 
As sore places meet most rubs, proud folks meet 
most affronts. 

Franx in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


The Proud hate Pride—in others. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 
Great Pride and Meanness sure are near ally’d; 
Or their Partitions do their Bounds divide. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
To be proud of Knowledge, is to be blind with 
Light; to be proud of Virtue is to poison your- 
self with the Antidote. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
Pride dines upon Vanity, sups on Contempt. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Pov- 
erty, supped with Infamy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 


He that is too proud to ask, is too good to 
receive. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2194.(1732) 


Pride had rather go out of the way than go 
behind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3937.(1732) 
Pride scorns a Director. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3949. 
The proud will rather lose than ask their way. 


ΒΞ CHURCHILL, Farewell, 1. 382. (1764) 


Pride is scarce ever cur’d. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3942.(1732) 
Pride and the Gout are seldom cur’d throughout. 
Ὁ ORANEIIN Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


Pride is the sworn Enemy to Content. 
ene FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3944.(1732) 


A proud Man has many Crosses. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 368. (1732) 
Pride increaseth our Enemies, but putteth ow 

Friends to Flight. 

Pride, joined with many Virtues, chokes them all. 
Pride in Prosperity turns to Misery in Adversity. 
Pride is to be fear’d, even in good Actions. 
Pride loves no Man, and is belov’d of no Man. 
Pride may lurk under a thread-bare Cloak. 
Pride scorns the Vulgar, yet lies at its Mercy. 
Pride will spit in Pride’s Face. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. Nos. 3938-3953. 
(1732) Most of these are also cited by Bonn, 
Handbook of Proverbs, p. 476. “Pride with 
pride will not abide” is a variant of the last 
one. 


13 
I kept myself up with proverbs as long as I 
could; “Pride must abide’—and such whole- 
some pieces of pith. 
err GASKELL, North and South. Ch. 29. 
1 


14 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by. 
sg oS The Traveller, \. 327. (1764) 


Pride is the cause of alle wo. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis ; i,3006.(1390) 
In general, pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes. 

Joun Ruskin, The True and Beautiful: Con- 

ception of God. (ς. 1860) 
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PRIDE 


Mrs. Shelfer (who has Irish blood in her veins) 


4 
How low, how little are the proud. 


Tuomas Gray, Ode to Spring. (1748) 
Pride Howe’er disguised . . . Is littleness. 
WorpsworTH, Lines Left Upon a Seat in a Yew- 
tree, 1. 50. (1795) 
This passion with a pimple. 
é Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame, i, 109. (1728) 


Do you not know the saying of the Poet, that 
There is no rigour like to his, 
Who from lowe state extolled is. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 196. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Nothing more proud than basest blood, when it 
doth rise aloft. 
‘ Unxnown. In Harleian Miscellany,ii,65.(1642) 


Purging the sinne of pride with the abstinence 
of the mouth. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 35. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a 
great deal more saucy. 
Lorp HaLirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, p. 181. 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3941. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1750. 


5 
Pride is the possession of fools. (φιλοτιμία 
κτῆμα σκαιόν.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. iii, ch. 53.(c. 455 Β. 6.) 
Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Pope, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 4. (1709) 
For often a man’s own angry pride 
Is cap and bells for a fool. 

TENNYSON, Maud. Pt. i, sec. 6, st. 7. (1855) 


6 
I proud and thou proud, who shall beare th’ 
ashes out? 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
I stout, and thou stout, who shall carry the dirt 
out? 

Joun Donne, Polydoron, p. 44. (1631) 
You a lady, I a lady, who shall drive the hogs 

a-field P 

F R. C. Trencu,Lessons in Proverbs.Ch.4.(1853) 


Pompous prouision comth not all, alway 

Of glottony, but of pryde sometyme, some say. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

8 


Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 
cold. 
5 Witt1AMm Hone, Year-book, col. 1612 (1831) 


Pride is a flower that grows in the devil’s gar- 
den. 

James Howe .t, English Proverbs. (1659) 
0 


Pride is seldom delicate; it will please 1156] 
with very mean advantage. 

{SAMUEL JouHNSON, Rasselas. Ch. 9. (1759) 
1 


He wats not whether he bears the earth. o 
the earth him. Spoken of excessive prou 
people. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 174.(1721) 


used to say that the ground was not good enough 
for them to walk on. 
BLacKMoRE, Clara Vaughan. Ch. 39. (1864) 


12 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
WILLIAM Knox, Oh, Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal Be Proud? (a. 1825) The favorite 


τ hymn of Abraham Lincoln. 
1 


If we had no pride ourselves, we would not 
lament that of others. (Si nous n’avions point 
d’orgueil, nous ne nous plaindrions pas de 
celui des autres. ) 

LA RoCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 34. (1665) 
Al) men are equally proud. They differ only in 
their opportunities and ways of displaying pride. 
(L’orgeuil est égal dans tous les hommes, et il 
n’v a de différence qu’aux moyens et a la maniére 
de le mettre a jour.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 35. 
Subtractions from the other vices are often addi- 
tions to pride. (Notre orgueil s’augmente souvent 
de ce que nous retranchons de nos autres défauts.) 

La RoCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 450. 


14 
A prowde hert in a beggers brest. 
JouHN LybGaTE, Minor Poems, p. 56. (c. 1430) 
See under HEaRT. 
15 


Proud in our own conceits. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 329 (1580) See also CoNcEIT. 
Pride and conceit were the original sin of man. 
LE Sace, Gil Blas. Bk. vii, ch. 3. (1715) 


16 

Pride lodges in the mind; the tongue can have 

no great share in it. (L’orgueil giste en la 

pensee; la langue n’y peult avoir qu’une bien 

legiere part.) 

τ ΤΌΝΤΑΙΩΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1580) 

Pride without which the Gods are worms! 
EuGENE O'NEILL, The Great God Brown. Act i, 


sc. 1. (1926) 
18 


God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble. (ὁ θεὸς ὑπερηφάνοις ἀντιτάσσεται 
ταπεινοῖς δὲ δίδωσιν χάριν.) 
New Testament: I Peter, ν, 5. (c. 63 Α. Ὁ.) The 
Vulgate is, “Deus superbis resistit ; humilibus 


autem dat gratiam.” 
19 


Proud bearing is appropriate to proud for- 
tunes. (Secundas fortunas decent superbiae. ) 
Prautus, Stichus, 1. 300. (c. 200 B.c.) 


20 
Nothing is so full of pride by nature as a man. 
(οὐδὲν yap οὕτω γαῦρον ὡς ἀνὴρ ἔφυ.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia. Sec. 779. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 95) 

Quoting from an unidentified tragic poet. 

Pride still is aiming at the bless’d abodes, 
Ven would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
POPE An Essay on Man. Epis. i, i. 125. (1732) 


An high look, and a proud heart, and the 
plowing of the wicked, is sin. (Exaltatio 


PRIDE 


oculorum est dilatatio cordis: lucerna im- 
piorum peccatum. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 


1 
His pride of birth was equal to either. 

ANN RapciirFE, The Italian. Ch. 1. (1797) 
Pride of rank and office. 

RoBErtT PoLiox, Course of Time, ix,723.(1827) 
Pride of place. Ostentatious pride of position (or 
occasionally of rank). Cf. the Biblical pride of life 
(ἡ ἀλαζονεία τοῦ βίου: superbia vitae). 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


2 

Pride an’ grace ne’er dwell in one place. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 253. (1678) 

Pride and Grace dwell never in one Place. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6273.(1732) 


3 

Pride is the habit of the ignorant. Pride caused 
the fall of Azazil [Satan]. 

; Sabi, Pand Namah. Sec. 8. (c. 1260) 


An avenging god pursues the proud. (Sequitur 
superbos ultor a tergo deus.) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, 1. 385. (c. A.D. 60) 
Pride is always too big for its shoes and not big 
enough for its hat. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr., p. 50. (1906) 


5 
Two curs shall tame each other; pride alone 
Must tarre the mastiffs on. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, i, 3, 391. (1599) 
He that is proud eats up himself; pride is his own 
glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ii, 3, 164. 


6 
I must put my pride in my pocket. 
BERNARD SuAW, Major Barbara. Act i. (1905) 
I don’t propose to put my pride in my pocket. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
ii. (1906) 


You do me proud, as Brother Jonathan says. 
F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 33. (1850) 

You’ve done yourselves proud. 

: Mark Twain, Innocents at Home. Ch.5.(1872) 


1 wou’dn’t be as sick as she’s proud for all the 
world. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation Dial. i. (1738) 


9 
Proud looks make foul work on fair faces. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 491. (1940) 


Thou shalt sooner detect an ant moving in the 
dark night on the black earth, than all the 
motions of pride in thy heart. 

ΒΕ. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

68. (1852) A Persian proverb. 
If pride were an art, how many graduates we 
should have! (Se la superbia fosse arte, quanti 
Dottori avressimo.) 
, TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 69. Italian. 


1 
Speak not words of pride and arrogance, even 
when thou art sitting alone. 

Tuaur, Teaching. No. xxii. (¢. 2500 B.C.) 
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12 
Deep is the sea, and deep is hell, but Pride 
mineth deeper. 
M. F. Tuppgr, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Pride. (1839) 


13 
Pride is the consoler of the weak. (L’orgueil 
est le consolateur des faibles.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 614. (1746) 
The greatest handicap, if one is not born rich, 
is to be born proud. (Ce qu'il y a de plus em- 
barrassant, quand on n’est pas né riche, c’est 
d’étre né fier.) 
ig VAUNENARCUES, Réflexions. No. 646. 


A proud man hath no God. 
BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE, 
(1753) 


Moral Aphorisms. 


15 
There is such a thing as a man being too proud 
to fight. 
Wooprow WILson, Speech, at Philadelphia, 10 
May, 1915. 
I had not been two days in Washington before I 
supplied the President through Tumulty [his sec- 
retary] with a phrase which brought down upon 
him a storm of abuse and denunciation. The 
words “too proud to fight,” embodied in his Phil- 
adelphia speech of May 10, were mine. 
O. G. ViLLarp, Fighting Years, Ὁ. 256. (1939) 
It requires more courage not to fight than to fight. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
i, sc. 2. (1930) 


16 

Puere done pride makythe nakid syde. 
Unknown, How the Good Wiuf Taugte Hir 

Dougtir, 1. 95. (c. 1430) 

If pride leads the van, beggary brings up the rear. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 

As Pride increases, Fortune declines. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanac, 1744. 


II—Pride: Synonyms 


17 

Not to think of men above that which is 
written, so that no one of you be puffed up for 
one against another. (fva μὴ els ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἑνὸς 
φυσιοῦσθε κατὰ τοῦ érépov.) 


New Testament: I Corinthians, iv, 6. (Α. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Ne supra quam scriptum est, 
unus adversus alterum inflatur pro alio.” 

Puffed up and full of his relationship to Nero. 
(Inflatum plenumque Nerone propinquo.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 72. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
God loveth not those who are puffed up with 
pride. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran, xvi, 23. (c. 622) 

Puffed up with pride and vainglorie. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 80. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


18 
Upon the high-ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Rope. (a. 1700) Excited, disdainful. 
The Duke of Marlborough . . . is one day hum- 
ble, and the next upon the high ropes. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 6 Dec., 1711. 
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(They] were always upon the high ropes with her. 


Davip Garrick, Correspondence, i, 433. (1771) 
All upon the high rope. 


GoLpsMiTH, She Stoops to Conquer. Act ii. 


(1773) 

She was quite on the high ropes about something. 
DickeEnNs, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 31. (1838) 
Nora was rather on the high ropes just then, and 

would not notice him. 
Mrs. Henry Woon, Trevlyn Hold.Ch.22.(1864) 


1 
His eyes grow on the top of his head. (Yen 
ching shéng tou ting chung.) 
DOooOLiTTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 189. (1872) 
Said of a proud and haughty man. 


2 

He is so hy in thinstep, and so streight laste 
[laced], 

That pryde and couetyse withdrawth all re- 
paste. 

Joun Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
They be hyghe in the instep, and stondeth in 
theyr owne consayte. 

ANDREW BoorbkE, [ntroduction to Knowledge. 

Ch. 26. (1547) 

The gentleman was growne higher in the instep. 
Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, ii, 26. (1617) 
Too high in the instep ...to bow to beg a 

kindness. 

THomas Futier, Church-History of Britain. 

Bk. x, sec. 6. (1655) 
“She is rather high in her instep,” she is proud 
and haughty. 

Carr, The Dialect of Craven: Instep. (1828) 


3 
I beware of a stuck-up comrade. (Superbum 
convivam caveo. ) 
JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 129. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
He’s a nasty stuck-up monkey. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 9. (1839) 
Tom .. . considered him a stuck-up fellow. 
KINGSLEY, The Water-Babies. Ch. 1. (1863) 
She has no stuck-up ideas about herself. 
TroLtiope, He Knew He Was Right. Ch. 35. 
(1869) 


4 
Proudnecked at the smallest cause. (μεκροτάτοις 
εἰώθαμεν ὑψαυχενεῖν.) 
Puito, De Mutatione Nominum. Sec. 154, (ς. 
A.D. 40) STIFF-NECKED, see under OBSTINACY. 


Il1I—Pride Goes Before a Fall 


5 
Pride hated stands, and doth unpitied fall. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Doomsday: The Fourth 
Hour. St. 85. (1614) 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, the pageant of a day! 
Pope, Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, }. 43. (1715) 
Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way. 
LonGFELLOW, The Bell of Atri. St. 6. (1870) 


6 
When pride cometh, then cometh shame. (Ubi 
fuerit superbia, ibi erit et contumelia.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 2. (c. 350 5.0.) 
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Pryde goyth before and shame comyth after. 
Unknown. Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) SKELTON, 
Against Garnesche, 165. (a. 1529) Htywoon. 
Proverbs, i, 10. (1546) 
Pride goth beforn, and schame folwyth after. 
Unxnown, Jacob’s Well, p. 70. (c. 1440) 
Pryde goth before, but shame do it ensue. 
Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 164. (1509) 
Eene let pride go afore; shame wil follow after, 
I warrant you. 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1605) 
Lewis the eleventh, King of France, was wont to 
say, when pride was in the saddle, mischiefe and 
shame were on the crupper. 
Unknown, The Country-man’s New Common- 
wealth, p. 26. (1647) 
Pride goes before, and shame follows after. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 126. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3933. (1732) 
When Pride is on the Saddle, Shame is on the 
Crupper. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §566.(1732) 
When Pride rides, Shame lacqueys. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5567. 
Pride gets into the Coach, and Shame mounts be- 
hind. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


7 

Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall. (Contritionem praecedit 
superbia: et ante ruinam exaltatur spiritus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 18. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Wyclif’s version follows the Latin, “Pride 
goeth before contrition.” 
A man’s pride shall bring him low. (Superbum 
sequitur humilitas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxix, 23. 

It hath be sene, is sene, and euer shall 
That first or last foule pryde wyll haue a fall. 

Barclay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 159. (1509) 
Inordynate pride wyll haue a falle. 

JOHN SKELTON, Against Garneshe. No. iv,).158. 

(1529) 

Pryde wylli haue a fall. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

Gayton, Pleasant Notes of Don Quixote, Ὁ. 
8. (1654) RicHARDSON, Clarissa. Ch. 6. 
(1748) etc., etc. The Germans say, “Hoch- 
muth kommt vor dem Falle.” 

Without more circumlocution, pryde hath a fall. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 61. (1593) 
Pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, v, 5, 88. (1595) 
The lowly hart doth win the love of all, 

But pride at last is sure of shameful fall. 

GEORGE TURBERVILLE, Of Pride. (a. 1610) 
That pride will have a fall, is from common ex- 
perience grown proverbiall. 

JEREMIAH WHITAKER, The Danger of Great- 

ness, p. 26. (1646) 
Pride never left his master without a fall. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 276.(1721) 
You were afraid that pride would have a fall. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Pride goeth before destruction. 

Wa rer Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 29. (1816) 
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“Pride shall have a fall, and it always was and 
will be so,” observes the housemaid. 

DickENs, Dombey and Son. Ch. 59. (1848) 
Pride goeth before a raise. 

OGDEN NAsH. Title of poem. (1933) 
Pomposity goes before a fall. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p.117.(1940) 


IV—Pride that Apes Humility 


1 
The abomination of pride is humility. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xili, 20. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
They are proud in humility; proud in that they 
are not proud. 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 14. (1621) 


2 
And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 
S. T. CoLErIDGE, The Devil’s Thoughts. (1799) 
And he owned with a grin, That his favourite sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 
SouTHEY, The Devil’s Walk. St. 8. (1827) An 
expansion of Coleridge’s verses. 
{He] divested himself of his patelot in which he 
had been doing “the pride that apes humility.” 
ΒΕ. 85. SurteEEs, Ask Mamma. Ch. 17. (1858) 


3 
One day when Plato had invited to his house 
friends coming from Dionysius, Diogenes 
trampled upon his carpets and said, “I tram- 
ple upon the pride of Plato,” who retorted, 
“Yes, Diogenes, with pride of another sort.” 
(‘rata τὸν Πλάτωνος τῦφον᾽" τὸν δὲ φάναι, 
‘“érepw γε τύφῳ, Διόγενες.) 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives: Diogenes. Sec. 26. 

(c. A.D. 230) 

To Diogenes, saiyng I trede the pride of Plato 
vnder my teet: So thou doest in deede (quoth 
Plato) but it is with an other kinde of pride, as 
greate as mine. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, p. 

82. (1564) 
Diogenes said, “I trample upon the pride of 
Plato.” Plato mildly answered, “But with greater 
pride.” 

Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 107. (a. 1626) 
There are those who despise pride with a greater 
pride. (Tal sprezza la superbia con una maggior 
superbia.) 

R. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 

69. (1853) An Italian proverb. 


Pride, perceiving Humility honourable, often 
borrows her Cloak. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3948.(1732) 
Pride often wears the cloak of humility. 
_H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.476.(1855) 


5 
Pride that licks the dust. 
ὃ Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, |. 333. (1733) 


As proude coms behinde, they say, as any goes 
before! 
Joun Stir (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act 
v, sc. 2. (1575) 
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As proud come behind as go before. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 318. 
(1605) FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No. 724.(1732) 
York was rather quiet than contented, pleasing 
pune that “as stout came behind as went be- 
ore.” 
THoMAS FuLier, Church-History of Britain. 
BK. iii, sec. 3. (1655) 
As proud go behind as before. 
R. C. Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs, p.69.(1853) 


V—Pride: Proverbial Comparisons 


7 
As proud of the boy as a dog with two tails. 
H. C. BatLtey, The Apprehensive Dog, p. 219. 
(1942) 


She was proud, and pert as is a pye. 
Cuaucer, The Reves Tale, |. 30. (c. 1386) 


9 
And yet as proud a pekok can he poulle. 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus, Bk. i, 1. 210. (c. 1380) 
As eny pecok he was proud and gay. 
CuHaucer, The Reves Tale, |. 6. (c. 1386) 
Prowde as ἃ pecocke. 
HENRY BRADSHAW, The Life of Saint Werburge, 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 69. (1513) 
Proud as peacocks. 
RICHARD SHACKLOCK, Hatchet of Heresies, fo. 
26b. (1567) 
“Fly pride,” says the peacock. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 3, 
81. (1593) 
They are as bragge and as proude as pecockes. 
Joun Daus, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, Ὁ. 
119. (1560) 
Lord L., proud as a peacock, is . . . come for me. 
RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, p. 137. 
(1753) 
He is proud as a peacock and calls for ram’s milk. 
NEcrIs, Afodern Greek Proverbs, Ὁ. 66. (1831) 
A peacock or a turkey-cock strutting about with 
puffed-up feathers, is sometimes said to be an 
emblem of pride. 
CHARLES DARWIN, The Expression of the Emo- 
tions. Ch. 11. (1872) 
10 
He was so proud that should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street, 
He’d turn his nose up at them all 
And shove his Saviour from the wall. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Duellist. Bk. iii, 1. 
129. (1764) Referring to William Warbur- 


ton, Bishop of Gloucester. 
11 


Proud as an apothecary. 
JoHn CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 32. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 288. (1678) 
As proud as an ass of a new pack-saddle. 
WALTER Scott, Quentin Durward.Ch.27.(1823) 
As proud as a pig with two tails. 
THEODORE Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 16. (1837) 
As proud as a hen with one chick. 
"ὁ OW SLEN: Berks Glossary, p. 30. (1888) 


Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 3, 24. (1609) 
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1 
Who was Old Cole whose dog was so proud 
that he took the wall of a dung-cart and got 
squeezed to death by the wheel? 

RoBErT SOUTHEY, The Doctor. Ch. 125. (4837) 


2 
They been as proud as Lucifarre. 

Unxnown, In Wricut, Political Poems, i, 318. 
(c. 1394) 

Be thow as prowde as Lucifere. 

Unknown, Partonope, 1. 9740. (c. 1450) 
QuarRLes, Virgin Widow. Act v. (1649) Mrs. 
SHERIDAN, The Dupe. Act iii, sc. 7. (1764) 
Miss Burney, Cecilia. Ch. 9. (1782) Scott, 
Foriunes of Nigel. Ch. 8. (1822) DicKeEns, 
Dombey and Son. Ch. 26. (1848) Conan 
Dove, Rodney Stone. Ch. 5. (1896) O. 
Henry, A Blackjack Bargainer. (1910) etc. 
etc. 

Thereupon it is saide, that Lucifer through pride 
and ambition fell from heaven, desiring rather to 
commaunde, then obey. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 99. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

When it comes to pride, Luke would make 
Lucifer look like a charity-boy asking for more 
soup. 

W. V. Moony, The Great Divide. Act iii. (1906) 


PRIEST 
See also Preacher 


3 
My profession is to keep secrets. (Mi pro- 
fesion es de guardar secreto.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1615) A 
priest is speaking. 


4 

When heather-bells grow cockle-shells, 

The miller and the priest will forget themsels. 
RoBerT CHAMBERS, Popular Rhymes of Scot- 


land, p. 72. (1842) Will forget to exact their 
dues. 


5 
Draweth no monkes moore unto youre in. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Prioress’s 
Prologue, 1. 8. (c. 1386) 
He who wishes to keep his house clean, 
Will not have there either priest or pigeon. 
(Chi vuol tener la casa monda 
Non tenga mai ne prete ne colomba.) 
Jean ANTOINE Bafr, Mimes. (c. 1565) See 
Lean, Collectanea, iv, 85. 
He that in a neat house will dwell 
Must priest and pigeon thence expel. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Pigeon. (1611) 
Doves and domines leave ay a foul house. 
JAMEs KeELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 86. (1721) 


6 
The priesthood is the profession of a gentle- 
man. 
Jeremy CoLiier, The Immortality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage, iii. (1693) 


7 
Eyes and priests bear no jests. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1735. Repeated in 1739. 


PRIEST 


8 
Bad priests bring the devil into the church. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 835. (1732) 


9 

But now I see well the old proverb is true, 

That parish priest forgetteth that ever he was 
clerk! 

Joun HeEywoop, Johan the Husband and Tyb 

His Wyfe, Ὁ. 86. (1533) 
When he was once crouned King ... he cast 
aside his old condicions . . . verefieng ye old 
prouerbe, honoures chaunge maners, as the par- 
ishe prest remembreth that he was neuer parishe 
clerck. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 387. (1548) Hon- 

ORS CHANGE MANNERS, see under HONORS. 
Now nought he setteth 
By poore folk, For the paryshe forgetteth 
That ever he hath bene holy water clarke. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
The parish priest forgetteth that ever hee was 
clarke. 

GrEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 94. (1676) 
The proverb old is come to passe, 

The priest when he begins the masse, 
Forgets that ever clarke he was. 
RIcHARD JOHNSON, The Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses, p. 48. (1612) 
The Priest forgets he was a Clark. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4721. (1732) 
10 
Every man is a patriarch and priest in his own 
house. 

DEAN ὃ. R. HoLe,More Memories.Ch.21.(1894) 


11 
Like people, like priest. (Sicut populus, sic 
sacerdos. ) 

Old Testament: Hosea, iv, 9. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Wyclif renders it, “As the peple, so the prest.” 
Quoted by St. Bernard (c. 1130) as a saying, 
in the form, “Ita populus sic sacerdos.” 

Like people, like priest begins now to be verified. 

THOMAS NasHE, Works (Grosart), i, 121.(1598) 
Ita populus, sicut sacerdos, Such as the priest is, 
such will the people be: the priest cannot err, but 
he causeth others to err also. 

ΤΌΒΕΡΗ ΜΕΡΕ, Discourses, xxxvi, 276. (1664) 
Like priest, like people. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 114. (1670) 
In most places it is at this day, like parson, like 
people. 

ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement. 

Pt. ii, p. 183. (1681) 
A mad Parish must have a mad Priest. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 268. (1732) 
12 
But first among the Priests dissension springs. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 353. (1667) 
When priests dispute, we come at the truth. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
DISPUTATION THE SCAB OF THE CHURCH, see under 

CHURCH. 


13 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 
Mitton, On the New Forcers of Conscience. (c. 
1646) 


PRINCE 


PRINCE 1885 


Knowing how easily “presbyter” might become 
“priest writ large.” 

Davip Mac.eop, Memoir of Norman Macleod. 

Ch. 1. p. 183. (1876) 

When Elizabeth died [1603], . .. the Presby- 
terian elders became themselves “hireling wolves,” 
“old priest” written in new characters. 

J. A. Frouve, Bunyan, p. 66. (1880) 


1 
Oh, the case is alter’d: no priest, no mass. 
EpMuUND PLowpeN, when a pretender who was 
no priest offered to officiate. (a. 1585) See 
FuLter, Worthies, iii, 54. 
No Priest, no Mass. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3618. (1732) 
2 


Once a priest, for ever a priest... 

G. A. Sara, Once Round the Clock,p.290.(1859) 
In this country we stick to the maxim, “‘once a 
parson, always a parson.” 

LESLIE STEPHEN, Letter, 13 Jan., 1865. 

On 9 Aug., 1870, an act enabling the clergy to 
unfrock themselves was passed. 

V. 5. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 71. (1902) 


3 
Baldheads are ready-made priests. (T‘u tzi 
wei cho shang. ) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2400. 
(1875) Buddhist priests shave their heads. 


4 
Such as the abbot is, such is the monk. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 1. (1666) 
Such as the Priest, such is the Clerk. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4279. (1732) 


PRINCE 
See also King 
5 
Princes . . . always see, they seldom weigh. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 14 Nov., 1749. 


6 
A Prince shoulde alwayes be more prompt 
and ready in geuyng, then in taking. 
Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 68. (1578) 
Quoting Alexander the Great. 


7 
Experience has shewn that between the prisons 
and the graves of princes, the distance is very 
small. 
Sir MicHAEL Foster, Foster’s Crown Cas., 
1762. (Discourse I, c. 1. 5. 3. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 
OLIverR GOLDSMITH, The Deserted Village, |. 53. 
(1770) 


8 
Many Princes sin with David, but few repent 
with him. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 
Friends are the true Sceptres of Princes. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754 


Princes, like Beautys, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of truth. 
Joun Gay, Fables. Fab. i, 1. 5. (1727) 


10 
To reprehend princes it is dangerous, and to 
commend them, plaine lying. 

SreFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 199. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
You will say with Aristotle, that prudency is only 
proper to Princes. 

STEFANO GUAZz0, Civile Conversation, ii, 201. 
Remembring the Proverbe, that an evill Prince, 
hath evill sides: that is, evill counsaylours. 

STEFANO GUAZz0, Civile Conversation, ii, 207. 
Hee findeth that saying true, That whether thy 
Prince Jove thee, or hate thee, it is all one evill. 

ZT ENANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 209. 


The iolly fellowes that once in England liued 
like Princes in their Abbeies and Frieries. 
RosBert GREENE, Spanish Masquerado. (1589) 
Works (Grosart), v, 266. 
We came to Sir W. Batten’s, where he lives like a 
prince. 
πων Pepys, Diary, 1 Nov., 1660. 


The chiefe fault commonly is, in those coun- 
sellors that put a sword into a mad-mans hand, 
by putting such conceits into Princes heads 
Sm Joun Harincton, Orlando Furioso: Al- 
legory, p. 413. (1591) 
Learning in a prince is like a dangerous knife in 
the hand of a madman. 


gree Tuvit, Vade Mecum, p. 16. (1638) 


Princes have no way. 

HeErBERrT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 954. (1640) 
Of a new Prince, new bondage. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1114. 
Princes are venison in Heaven. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1147. 
The Philosophy of Princes is to dive into the 
secrets of men, leaving the secrets of nature to 
those that have spare time. 

HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1156. 


14 
Every little prince has ambassadors. (Tout 
petit prince a des ambassadeurs. ) 


La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 3. (1668) 
15 


To compliment princes on virtues they do not 
possess is to insult them with impunity. (Louer 
les princes des vertus quils n’ont pas, c'est 
leur dire impunément des injures.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 320. (1665) 
The devotion which one gives to princes is an 
inferior self-love. (La dévotion qu’on donne aux 
princes est un second amour-propre.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 518. 


16 

The punishment of bad princes is to he 
thought worse than they are. (Le chatiment 
des mauvais princes est d’étre crus pires qu’ils 
ne sont.) 

scoot JouBErT, Pensées. No. 195. (1810) 


The prince that is feared of many tuust of 
necessity fear many. 

NIcHOLAs LING, comp., Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 79. 

(1597) See also Fear: FEARED AND FEARING. 


1886 PRINCE 


1 
One maye poynt at a Starre, but not pull at 
it, and see a Prince but not search him. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 264. (1580) 


A Prince’s greatest virtue is to know his own. 
(Principis est virtus maxima nosce suos. ) 
ἃ ΜΆΆΤΙΑΙ,, Epigrams. Bk. viii, epig. 15. (a. D. 93) 


When the prince calls, the carriage must not 
be waited for. 
MENcrvs, Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. ii, ch. 2. (c. 300 
B.C.) Quoting Liki (Book of Rites). Ch. 19. 
(c. 900 B.C.) 
If the prince of a State love benevolence, he will 
have no opponent in all the empire. 
MEncius, Discourses, Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 7. 


4 
It’s her own prince that’s dear to a princess. 
(Suos rex reginae placet.) 


Piautus, Stickus, 1. 133. (c. 200 B.C.) 
5 


The prince is not above the laws, but the laws 
above the prince. (Non est princeps super 
leges, sed leges supra principem.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Panegyric of Trajan. Sec. 
65. (c. A.D. 100) 

The freedom princes owe their people is the free- 
dom of law, of which you are only the minister 
and first depository. 

Jean Baptiste ΜΆΒΒΙΓΓΟΝ, Sermon, preached 
before Louis XV, 1717. 

The prince is the first servant and the first 
magistrate of the state. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, Motto, of his political 
testament, written in French with his own 
hand. (c. 1750) See Mémoires de Branden- 
bourg. The same idea is frequently expressed 
in Frederick’s writings. See also under K1nc. 


6 
Put not your trust in princes. (Nolite con- 
fidere in principibus.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxlvi, 3. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The kingly Prophet well evinces 
That we should put no Trust in Princes. 
Swirt, A Pastoral Dialogue, 1. 13. (1727) 
He follow’d David's Lesson just, 
In Princes never put thy Trust. 
Swirt, On the Death of Dr. Swift,}. 341. (1731) 


7 
Who draws his sword against his prince must 
throw away the scabbard. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5698. (1732) 


8 
Never Prince hath founded great Empire, 
but by making warre in person, nor hath lost 
any, but when he made warre by his lieuten- 
ants. 

DUKE or Rowan, Le Parfait Capitaine. Ch. 22. 


(1636) As quoted by Furzer, The Holy State. 
Bk. iv, ch. 18. 


9 
The friendship of princes may be changed 
by a caprice. 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 9. (c. 1258) 


PRINCE 


How wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 


SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 366. (1612) 
10 


The fortune of princes changes with their 
character. (Fortuna simul cum moribus im- 
mutatur. ) 

Sat.Lust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 2. (c. 41 B.C.) 
11 
When the Prince wants a minister to die, he 
dies. (Chiin yao ch‘en 550 ch‘én chiu 550.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2091. (1875) The Germans say, ‘Was die 
Firsten geigen, miissen die Unterthanen tan- 
zen” (When the prince fiddles, the subjects 
᾿ must dance). 
Princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do 
look. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece.St.88.(1594) 
As the princes are, so are the people; qualis rex, 
talis grex. 

RoBerT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
Examples lead us, and wee likely see, 
Such as the Prince is, will his people be. 
RoBertT Herrick, Like Prince, Like People. 
(1648) There is a Latin proverb, “Vitium 
exemplo principis inolescit” (Vice, through 


the example of the prince, becomes a custom.) 
13 


I always disapproved that false compliment 
to princes, that the most lasting monument 
they can have is in the hearts of their subjects. 


Swirt, Letter to the Lord High Treasurer, 22 
Feb., 1712. 


14 
If a prince does wrong, let him make atone- 
ment with his head. 
TELIPINUS, KING OF THE HittitTEs, Proclama- 
tion. (ς. 1650 B.C.) 
15 
Princes give rewards with their own hands, 
But death or punishment by the hands of 
others. 
Joun WEssTER, White Devil. Act v. sc. 6.(1612) 
16 
An unlearned Prince is a crowned Ass. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, to his son, Henry, 
when the latter refused to study. (c. 1070) 
See CAMDEN, Remains, p. 265. 
A prince without letters is a Pilot without eyes. 
All his government is groping. 
BEN Jonson, Explorata: Illiteratus Princeps. 
(1616) 
17 
The princes among us are those who forget 
themselves and serve mankind. 
Wooprow WILson, Speech, Washington, 31 
March, 1916. 
18 
Princes and women must not be contradicted, 
says the proverb. 
EpmMuND H. Yates, The Rock Ahead. Bk. iii, 
ch. 3. (1868) 


PRINCIPLE 


4 
If the people have plenty, how can the Prince 
be in want? But if the people are in want, 
how can the Prince have plenty? 
Yu Jo. Quoted by Conrucrus, Analects. (c. 
500 B.C.) Giles, tr. 


; PRINCIPLE 


Every principle contains in itself the germs 
of a prophecy. 
S. T. Coveripce, Biographia Literaria. Ch. 10. 
(1817) 
The value of a principle is the number of things 
it will explain. 
R. W. Emerson, The Preacher. (1867) 


3 
The old adage may be verified, that “the men 
of principle may be the principal men.” 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon: Preface. (1820) 
Independence of principle consists in having no 
princ.ple on which to depend. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon: Preface. 


4 
Men of principle are always bold, but bold 
men are not always men of principle. 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 5.(c.500 B.C.) 
A man can enlarge his principles; his principles 
do not enlarge the man. 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 28. 


6 
Principles become modified in practise by 
facts. 
J. Fenrmore Cooper, The American Democrat. 
Ch. 29. (1838) 
No exclusive and inflexible plan [for governing 
the Southern states] can safely be prescribed as 
to details and collaterals... . [But] important 
principles may and must be inflexible. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, at Washington, 11 
April, 1865. Lincoln’s last public address. 


6 
Dying for a principle seems to me a higher 
degree of virtue than scolding for it. 
O. W. Hotes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 


We talk on principle, but we act on interest. 
W.S. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Banos 
and Alpuente. (1824) 
I don’t believe in princerple, 
But, oh, I du in interest ! 
J. R. Lowe tt, Biglow Papers. Ser.i,No.6.(1848) 
The American proverb is, “In politics a man 
must learn to rise above principle.” 


Do not be sick or despairing if you do not 
always succeed in acting from right prin- 
ciples. (μὴ σικχαίνειν μηδὲ ἀπαυδᾶν ... εἰ μὴ 
καταπυκνοῦταί σοι τὸ ἀπὸ δογμάτων ὀρθῶν ἕκαστα 
πράσσειν.) 

Marcus AvreELtius, Meditations. Bk. v, sec. 9. 
(c. A.D. 174) “When thou art foiled,” Aure- 
lius adds, “come back again to them, and 
rejoice if on the whole thy conduct is worthy 
of a man.” 
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PRINTING 
See also Press 


9 

What soeuer is uttered in such mennes hear- 
ing, must bee done in printe, as wee say in 
oure common Prouerbe. 

ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, 
p. 357. (1576) 

All this I speak in print, for in print I found it. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
li, 1, 175. (1594) 

O sir, we quarrel in print. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 4, 94. (1600) 
In print, rarely, admirably, finically. 

THOMAS DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 56. (1616) 
10 
Providence . . . permitted the invention of 
printing as a scourge for the sins of the 
learned. 

Pope, The Dunciad: Proem. (1728) 

11 
The thing is written. It is true. (Cela est escrit. 
Il est vray.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii. (1534) Writing 
formerly lent the same verisimilitude to a 
statement which was afterwards ascribed to 
printing. 

That whiche is written I will believe. 

Witt1aM BULLEIN, A Dialogue against the 
Fever Pestilence. (1564) 

I love a ballad in print o’ life, for then we are 
sure they are true. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, iv, 4, 264. 
(1610) “If it is in print it must be true.” 


12 
The art preservative of arts. (Ars artium 
omnium conservatrix. ) 

UNKNOWN. The phrase was part of an inscrip- 
tion on the facade of the house at Haarlem, 
Holland, once occupied by Laurens Janszoon 
Koster, one of the reputed inventors of print- 
ing from movable type. (c. 1400) The tradi- 
tion is that he kept his invention a sccret, but 
that it was stolen by one of his workmen 
named John Fust. The full inscription ran, 
‘“Memoriae Sacrum Typographia Ars Artium 
Omnium Conservatrix. Hic Primum Inventa 
Circum Annum MCCCCXL.” 


PRISCIAN 


13 
Prisians hed broken now handy dandy. 

JOHN SKELTON, Speke, Parrot, }. 176. (1529) 
Priscian was a celebrated Roman grammar- 
ian (ς. 500). “To break Priscian’s head” be- 
came proverbial for speaking or writing bad 
Latin, and, by extension, bad English. The 
locus classicus for the idea is Prisctanus Vapu- 
lans, a comedy by NicopEMuS FRISCHLIN. 

As when we speake false English . . . euery poore 
scholler ... cals it the breaking of Priscians 
head. 

GEoRCE PuTTENHAM, The Arte of English 
Poeste, Ὁ. 258. (1589) 


1888 PRISON 


Bone? bone for bene: Priscian a little scratched, 
"twill serve! 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 1. 31. 
(1595) 
Will speake false Latine, and breake Priscians 
head. 
Unknown, Sir Gyles Goosecappe. Act i, sc. 4. 
(1606) 
Throwing words at random she never brake 
Priscian’s head. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Hildegardis. 
(1642) 
[They] hold no sin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Priscian’s head. 

SAMUEL ButTLer, Hudibras, ii, ii, 224. (1664) 
And counted breaking Priscian’s head a thing 
More capital, than to behead a king. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Remains, i, 220. (a. 1680) 
Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck. 

Pork, The Dunciad. Bk. iii, |. 162. (1728) 
Priscian . . . was so devoted to his favourite 
study, that to speak false Latin in his company 
was as disagreeable to him, as to break his head. 

FRANCIS GrosE, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Priscian. (1785) 


PRISON 
1 


A prison ain’t just a place; it’s bein’ some- 
wheres vou don’t want to be. 
Ow EN Davis, Icebound. Act ii. (1923) 


2 
Away with him to the deepest dungeon be- 
neath the castle moat. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 29. (1839) 
3 
The worst use you can make of a man is to 
put him in prison. 

Epwarp Everett Hare, My Double, and How 

He Undid Me. (1859) 


4 
A jailor’s conscience and his fetters are both 
made of one metal. 

James HowELL, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1659) 


5 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor Iron bars a cage. 
RicHArRD Loverace, To Althea from Prison. 
(1642) 


6 
A jailbird hardly worthy of a jail. (Carcer 
vix carcere dignus. ) 

Lucius, Satires, Frag. 1176, Loeb. (c.130 B. c.) 


7 
The chain gang. (Genus ferratile.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 19. (c. 220 B.C.) 
8 
Under a government which imprisons any un- 
justly, the true place for a just man is also 
in prison. 

H. Ὁ. THoreav, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 
Whilst we have prisons, it matters little which 
of us occupies the cells. 

Saaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


PRISON 


II]—Prison: Euphemisms 


9 
Who can put the country under lock and key. 
(Quien puede poner puertas al campo.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 25. (1605) 
Poner puertas, lit., place gates or doors. 
We were run into a lock-up. 
H. E. HAMBLEN, The General Manager’s Story, 
p. 271. (1898) 
They walked side by side . 
the lock-up. 
Irvin Cops, Back Home, p. 86. (1912) 


. . a short block to 


10 
Hee’s in Cobs pound. 
JouHn Crarxke, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 188. (1639) 
Crowdero, whom, in irons bound, 
Thou basely threw’st into Lob’s pound. 
SAMUEL BuTLEr, Hudibras, i, iii, 910, (1663) 
Between ’um both he’s got into Lobb’s pound. 
Joun Crowne, Juliana. Act i, sc. 1. (1671) 
You are in Lob’s pound; get out as you can. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
What! are you all in Hob’s pound? 
FRANCES BurRNEY, Camilla. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1796) 
Lob’s pound, a prison. 
FRANCIS Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Lob. (1758) 
Lob’s pound. The bridewell. 
Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 215. (1823) It may 
also mean any difficulty or perplexity. 


11 
You'll be sent to a stronger house than ever 
your father built for you. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 209. (1639) 
12 
Quod: Newgate; also any prison, tho’ for debt. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Quod. (a. 1700) 
There is not such a pickpocket in the whole quad. 
Henry FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. i, ch. 4. (1752) 
She ... grudged me a hundred pound to get 
me out of quod. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 54. (1848) 
13 
He was .. . had to the Clinke. 
JouNn Foxe, The Book of Martyrs (1596), 
1464/1. (1563) Originally the nickname of 
a noted prison in Southwark, London. After- 
wards, any prison, especially a small, dismal 
one. 
The rest was close in clinke. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies. 
(1587), p. 171. 
I was thrust into the clink, or lock-up. 
FREDERICK Marryvat, Japhet. Ch. 58. (1836) 


(1575) Works 


14 
He will faint at the smell of a wall-flower. 
Intimating that the person so spoken of had 
been confined in the gaol of Newgate; for- 
merly styled the wall-flower, from the wall- 
flowers growing up against it. 

FRANCIS Grosg, Provincial Glossary: London, 

p. 198. (1787) 


PRISON 


PRIZE 1889 


He has studied at Whittington’s college. That is, 
he has been confined in Newgate, which was re- 
built A. p. 1423, according to the will of Sir Rich- 
ard Whittington, by . . . his executors. 
FRANCIS GRosE, Provincial Dictionary: London, 
p. 204. “Greystone College” is the American 
equivalent. 


Four went to the can. I was one of the guys 
who went to the can. 
GEOFFREY Homes, The Street of the Crying 
W oman, p. 180. (1942) 


2 
Go to the basket and repent. 
MASSINGER AND FIELD, The Fatal Dowry. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1632) Said to a man arrested for 
debt. ᾿ 


I was ... seven days in the new stir. 
Henry MAYHEW, London Labour and the Lon- 
don Poor, i, 421. (1851) 
A man has time to think things out, in stir. 
ARTHUR Morrison, A Child of the Jago, p. 313. 
(1896) 


He be in danger of miserably rotting within 
a Stone Doublet. 
PETER MoTTeEvx, tr., Rabelais, Pantagruel. Bk. 
iv, ch. 12. (1693) This is Motteux’ rendering 
of “Miserablement pourrir en prison.” 


5 
The coaches won’t run over him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 186. (1813) 
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Lodged in the cooler over night. 
Unknown, Milnor ({N.}] Dakota) Teller, 8 
Aug., 1884. 
He’s on the square as long as he keeps out of 
the cooler. 
GEORGE ADE, Artie, p. 181. (1896) 
Sing Sing! The penitentiary? The sure-enough 
cooler. 
G. B. McCutcueon, The Rose in the Ring, p. 
262. (1910) 
Have our prisoners taken down to the refrigera- 
tor. 
Joun Hay, The Bread Winners, p. 237. (1883) 
An clegancy for “cooler.” 


7 
They were safely lodged in the jug. 
Unxnown, Niles’ Register, ix, sup. 190. (1815) 
In a box of the stone-jug I was born. 
Harrison AINSWORTH, Rookwood. BK. iii, ch. 
5. (1834) 
The poor fellow was soon “jugged up.” 
GEORGE CaTLin, North American Indians, ii, 
30. (1841) 
They sentenced me . . . to ten years in the jug. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, The Biglow Papers. 
Ser. ii, No. 1. (1861) 
We'll . . . see your prisoner jugged. 
Joun TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE, Three Scouts. 
Ch. 13. (1865) 
Get him. Throw him in the jug. 
Homer Croy, R&.F.D, No, 3, p. 229. (1924) 
That would have made me want to jug everyone. 
Epcar Jepson,Keep Murder Quéet,p.166.(1940) 
IN DURANCE VILE, see under DURANCE. 


PRIVACY 


8 
I might have been a gold-fish in a glass bowl 
for all the privacy I got. 

H. H. Munro (SAxk1), Reginald. Ch. 1. (1904) 
I was not having any more privacy in that hospi- 
tal than a goldfish. 

Irvin 5. Cops, Speaking of Operations. (1915) 
Since Crowell’s death I’ve had about as much 
privacy as a goldfish. 

How1e, Murder at Stone House, Ὁ. 153. (1942) 


PRIVILEGE 


9 
A monopoly of privileges is always invidious. 
ral A. FroupE, Caesar. Ch. 3. (1879) 


What men mourn most 15 a privilege, even if it 
be that of chief mourner at a funeral. 
J. R. Lowe, Address, at Birmingham, Eng., 


6 Oct., 1884. 
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The concessions of the privileged to the un- 
privileged are seldom brought about by any 
better motive than the power of the un- 
privileged to extort them. 

J.S. Mixt, Subjection of Women. Ch. 3. (1869) 
The common ambition strains for elevations, to 
become some privileged exclusive. 

Wat Wuitman, Democratic Vistas. (1870) 
The prettiest sight in this fine pretty world is the 
Privileged Class enjoying its privileges. 

Puitip Barry, The Philadelphia Story. Act ii, 

sc. 2. (1939) 


By non-usage all privileges are lost, say the 
clerks. (Par non vsaige sont perduz tous priul- 
leges, se disent les clercs.) 

RABELAIsS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 27. (1545) 

A Pryvalege, priuilegium, quasi priuatus legem. 
(As it were, a private law.) 

Unknown, Catholicon Anglicum, Ὁ. 292/1. 
(1483) The legal proverb is, “Privilegium est 
quasi privata lex.” Another is, “Privilegium 
non valet contra rempublicam” (Privilege 
does not avail against the commonwealth). 


PRIZE 
See also Reward 


13 
To rank the effort above the prize—is not 
this the way to exalt virtue? 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xii, ch.21.(c.500 B.C.) 
The deed is everything, the glory naught. (Die 
That ist alles, nichts der Rubm.) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. ii, act iv, sc. 1. (1830) 

The virtue lies in the struggle, not the prize. 


ἜΝ Μ. ΜΙχυνΕβ, The World to the Soul. (1844) 


Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? (εἷς δὲ 
λαμβάνει τὸ βραβεῖον.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, ix, 24. (A. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Unus accipit bravium.” 
Such as he is, he’s my prize-packet. 
PinERO, Preserving Mr. Panmure. Act ii. (1911) 


1890 PROBABILITY 


β 
Who would run, that’s moderately wise, 
A certain danger for a doubtful prize? 

Joun Pomrret, Love Triumphant, 1. 85. (a. 
1702) 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. 

Lorp Byron, Childe Harold. Canto ii, st. 35. 
(1812) The Latin proverb is, “Palma non 
sine pulvere” (The prize is not without dust). 
See also under PaLM. 


PROBABILITY 


2 

Probabilities direct the conduct of the wise 
man. (Probabilia . . . sapientis vita regere- 
tur. ) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. i, ch. 5, sec. 
12. (45 B.C.) 

Probability is the very Guide of Life. 

BisHoP JOSEPH BUTLER, The Analogy of Re- 
ligion Natural and Revealed: Introduction. 
(1736) A somewhat similar saying is credited 
to Voltaire, “Almost all human life depends 
on probabilities.” 


Likelie lies in the myre, and unlikelie goes by 
it. 
Davip FErGusON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. 
(c. 1595) 
Likely lies in the Mire, when Unlikely gets over. 
ἦ THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3242. (1732) 


No priest or soothsayer that ever lived could 
hold his own against Old Probabilities. 

O. W. Hotmes, Pages from an Old Volume of 

Life, p. 327. (1875) “Old Probabilities,” the 


U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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A reasonable probability is the only certainty. 

E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1926) There is, 

however, an Italian proverb, “A thousand 
probabilities do not make one fact.” 


b 
Fate laughs at probabilities. 
: Lorp Lytton, Eugene Aram. Ch. 1. (1832) 


Probability must atone for want of truth. 
MATTHEW PRIOR, Solomon on the Vanity of 
the World: Preface. (1718) 
Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Painter Who Pleased 
Nobody, |. 1. (1727) 


PROCRASTINATION 
See also Delay, Tomorrow 


8 
Often have I heard it said, What good thing 
you can do, do not defer it. (Semper audivi 
dici, Quod bene potes facere noli differre.) 
ALBERTANO OF Brescia, Liber Consolationis et 
Consilii. (1246) 

No idleness, no laziness, no procrastination; never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 26 Dec., 1749. 
NEVER PUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW, see under To- 

MORROW. 


PRODIGALITY 


9 

He who has a lawsuit should go to the judge. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 3b. (c. 450) 

He who has pain should go to the doctor. 

Ὁ ΥΥΌΜΙΩΝ Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 46b. 


By and by never comes. (Modo, et modo, non 
habebant modum.) 

St. AuGusTINnE, Confessions. Bk. viii, ch. 5, 
sec. 12. (c. A.D. 397) The Spanish form is, 
“Por la calle de Despues se acabe 4 la casa 
de Nunca” (By the street of By-and-By one 
comes to the house of Never). 

By and by is easily said. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 403. (1600) 

Two anons and a by and by is an hour and a half. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 334. 
(1605) Cited by Ray and Fuller. 

Lagg puts all in his bag. 


πων Piazza Universale, p. 322. (1666) 


Procrastination brings loss, delay danger. 
(Dilatio damnum habet, mora pericula.) 

ERASMUS, Colloquia: Adolescens. (1524) 
Nothing so perilous as procrastination. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 65. (1579) 
There is no safetie in procrastinating. 

W. Ὁ. Montacu, Al Mondo, p. 124. (1633) 


12 

The procrastinating man is ever struggling 
with ruin, (αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἀμβολιεργὸς ἀνὴρ ἅἄτῃσι 
παλαίει.) 

genet, Works and Days, |. 413. (c. 800 B.C.) 


Procrastinated time will always fly on. 


MartIn ΜΑΡΑΝ, tr., Persius, p. 130. (1789) 
14 


procrastination is the | art of keeping | up 
with yesterday. 


eM Marquis, certain maxims of archy. (1927) 


While we are procrastinating life speeds by. 
(Dum differtur, vita transcurrit.) 


soe Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 3. (c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 
EpwarRp Younc, Night Thoughts. Night i, 1. 
393. (1742) 
Punctuality is the thief of time. 
Oscar WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 
3. (1891) 
Procrastination is all of the time. 
OcpDEN NASH. Title of poem. (1939) 
Far from being the thief of Time, Procrastination 
is the king of it. 
OcpEN Nasu, Long Live Delays. (1940) 


PRODIGALITY 
a See also Spending 
He who throws bread to the ground and 
squanders his money, will not leave this world 
before he is in need of the support of strangers. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 108. (c. 450) 
He who eats the fat tail [‘alyetha] will have to 
hide himself in the garret [‘ilithid]; who eats 


PRODIGALITY 


cress [kakulé] may rest quietly by the dung hills 
[kiklé ]. 

Palestinian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 114a. (c. 
450) The “fat tail” was a luxury, and one 
who indulges in it may have to conceal him- 
self from his creditors. The one who lives 
parsimoniously may expose himself in the 
most conspicuous part of the town. Note the 
play upon words. 


1 

When thrift is in the town, he is in the field. 
FRANCIS BAcon, Promus. No. 675. (a. 1626) 

It is easy for the economical to become prodigal, 

but not for the prodigal to become economical. 

(Ts‘ung chien ju shé i; ts‘ung shé ju chien nan.) 
Doouittr_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 482. (1872) 


2 
Make ducks and drakes with shillings. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Eastward Hoe, i, 1. (1605) 


See under Duck. 
3 


Lavishness is not Generosity. 

TuoMas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3147. (1732) 
Young Prodigal in a Coach, will be an old Beggar 
barefoot. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6042. 


We commonly say of a prodigal man that he 
is no man’s foe but his own. 
Bisuop Joun Kino, Lecture on Jonah. (1594) 
See also under ENEMY. 


5 
As much sinneth he that lauisheth without 
meane, as he that hoordeth without measure. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 192. (1579) 
The Prodigal generally does more Injustice than 
the Covetous. 
FRANKLIN. Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1732. 


6 
Youth .. . tedding [scattering] that with a 
forke in one yeare, which was not gathered 
together with a rake, in twentie. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 228. (1580) 
The Fork is commonly the Rake’s Heir. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4536. (1732) 
Don’t throw your property out through the door 
with a spade, while your husband is bringing it 
in through the window with a spoon. 
Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 589. (1883) 
The Prodigal robs his Heir, the Miser himself. 
Tomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4722. (1732) 


7 
Money abides not in the palm of a careless 
liver; it is even as water in a sieve. 
ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 13. (c. 1258) 
A gay life melts away a fortune. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2691. (1875) 
8 A prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s; but not, like his, recoverable. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iii, 4, 12. (1608) 


9 
To be a spendthrift is to be laughed at, when 
you have nothing left. (Prodigere est cum nihil 
habeas te inriderier.) 
CaEciLius Statius, Hymnis. Frag. 67, Loeb. 
(c. 175 B.C.) 
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10 
It’s not money you’re squandering, it’s your 
life. (Non tu hoc argentum perdis, sed vitam 
tuam.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, |. 410. (160 B.c.) Quoted 

as a proverb. 

No man distributes his money to others, but 
every one his life and time. 
, MONTAIONE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1595) 


To bring an abbey to a grange. 
Unxnown, Early Miscellanies (Warton), 26. 
(c. 1480) 
Our changes are soche that an abbaye turneth 
to a graunge. 

BaLE, Kynge Johan (Camden), 23. (c. 1540) 
To bring an Abbey to a Grange. .. . We speak 
it of an unthrift. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 161. (1670) 

A brace of as delicate jades 
As ever brought ninepence to nothing. 

Unxnown, Roxburghe Ballads, viii,812.(1729) 
To bring one’s ninepence to nothing: to lose 
property by neglect and waste. 

BurneE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 596. (1883) 


II—Prodigality: The Prodigal Son 


re See also Calf; The Fatted Calf 


The younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. (ἐκεῖ 
διεσκόρπισεν τὴν οὐσίαν αὐτοῦ ζῶν ἀσώτως.) 

New Testament: Luke, xv, 13. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Dissipavit substantiam suam 
vivendo luxuriose.”’ 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he began to be in want. 
. .. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat. (τῶν Kepariwy 
ὧν ἤσθιον οἱ χοῖροι.) 

New Testament: Luke, xv, 14-16. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Siliquis, quas porci man- 
ducabant.” 

Waste not thy substance in riotous living. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran, xvii, 26. (c. 622) 

[He] may have been squandering his substance 
in riotous living. 

PERCIVAL WILDE, Tinsley’s Bones, p. 164. (1942) 


13 
Prodigals lately come from swine-keeping. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iv, 2, 38. (1591) 
How like the prodigal doth she return 
With over-weather’d ribs! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 6, 
17. (1597) 
A returning prodigal is not to be exchanged for 
gold. (Lang tzu ‘hui ‘tou chin pu ‘huan.) 
DOOLITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 189. (1872) 
When prodigals return great things are done. 
A. A. Dowty, The Siliad. In Breton, Christmas 
Annual, 1873 


I have received my proportion; Hke the 
prodigious son. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 3, 3. (1594) 


1892 PROFIT 


PROFESSION, see Trade 
PROFESSOR, see Teacher 
PROFIT 


1 

Where does the bread come in? (τί πρὸς τ᾽ 

ἄλφιτα ;) | 

ARISTOPHANES, Clouds, 1. 649. (423 B.c.) “What 

profit is there in this for me?” Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vi, 643, who gives the 
Latin, “Quid ad farinas?” 

Will it bake bread? 

᾿ EMERSON, Essays: Prudence. (1841) 


Man does not know whereby he may profit. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 54b. (c. 450) 
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A blow that is profitable does not hurt the 
neck. 
BurckHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 330. (1817) 


4 
Where profit is, loss is hidden near by. 
S. G. CHampion, Racétal Proverbs, Ὁ. 444. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. See also GAIN 
AND Loss. 


5 
He will go to hell for the house profit. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 54. (c. 1595) 
If his profit lay in the breech of a dog, he would 
eat it. 
Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 578. (1817) 


6 
By Hawk and by Hound | Small Profit is 
found. 

THomas Furyer, Gnomologia. No. 6339. (1732) 


7 
This sentence is well woorthy to bee written 
in letters of golde, that Hee utterly seeketh 
his owne shame, who onely seeketh his owne 
profite. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. p. 

32. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Euery man seeketh his owne profite (Ogniuno 
cerca i] suo profitto.) 
Ξ Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 14. (1578) 


Quick returns make rich merchants. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 282. (1721) 
‘Small profits and quick returns” is the pro- 
verbial phrase. 

His mission had been conducted on strictly com- 
mercial lines of small profits and quick returns. 
: Atcernon West, Recollections. Ch. 31. (1899) 


What’s none of my profit shall be none of my 


ril. 
James Kutry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 343. (1721) 
ee none of your Profit, need be none of your 
eril. 
οὗ 95:5 Ἐσττεξ, Gnomologia. No. 5514. (1732) 


Unearned increment. 

' Joun Stuarr. Mini, Dissertations and Discus- 
sions (1875), iv, 299. (1873) The increase in 
the. value of land or property which occurs 
without labor or expenditure on the part of 
the owner. 


PROGRESS 


1 

No man profits but by the loss of others. (Il 
ne se faict aulcun proufit qu’au dommage 
d’aultruy.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1580) 
Where their profit lieth, there should also be 
their recreation. (Ou est leur proufit, que la feust 
aussi leur esbat.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. 

12 

No profit is possible, if outlay exceeds income. 
(Quaestus non consistet, si eum sumptus su- 
perat.) 

Prautus, Poennlus, 1. 287. (c. 194 B.C.) A 
similar Latin proverb is, “Nihil prodest im- 
probam mercem emere” (There is no profit 
in buying bad merchandise). 

Ail men are callous or sensitive as profits dictate. 
(Omnes homines ad suom quaestum callent et 
fastidiunt.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 932. (c. 186 B.C.) 
If no profit he espies, 

Where’s the man will early rise? 
(Jén wu li hsi, shui k‘én tsao ch‘i?) 

WILLIAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. Nu. 

161. (1875) 


Great profits, great risks. (Li ta ‘hai ta.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 
186. (1875) 
Fish see the bait, but not the hook; men see the 
profit, but not the peril. 
5, G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xiii. (1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


14 

Better sell for small profits than fail in busi- 

ness. (Ché pén pu ju chien mai ‘huo.) 
WILLIAM Scarporouci, Chinese Proverbs. No 

190. (1875) 

He sings for joy who makes a profit easily. (Τὸ 

liao pien ts‘ai ch‘ang ya tiao.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 201. 

Small profits on large capita] are great; 

Great profits on small capital are small. 

(Pén ta li hsiao ‘huan shih ta: 

pén hsiao li ta ‘huan shih hsiao.) 
ScarsorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 237. 
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Better it is to have more of profit and less 
honour. 
Unknown, Melusine. Ch. 34. (c. 1385) 
Honour and profit lie not all in one sack. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
After the Spanish, “Honor y provecho no 
caben en un saco.” 


PROGRESS 


16 
All progress is based upon the universal innate 
desire on the part of every organism to live 
beyond its income. 

SAMUEL ΒΌΤΙΕΚ, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 


17 
The history of progress is written in the lives 


of infidels. 


R. G. INcErRSoLL, Speech, New York, 1 May, 
1881. 


PROHIBITION 


All progress begins with a crime. 
ELBERT HusBarb, 1001 Epigrams, Ὁ. 109. (1911) 


1 
Not to go back, is somewhat to advance, 
And man must walk, at least, before they 
dance. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. i, 
epis. 1, 1. 53, (1732) 
There is a period of life when we go back as 
we advance. (Il est un terme de la vie au-dela 
duquel en rétrograde en avancant.) 
Rousseau, Emile. Bk. ii. (1762) 


All that is human must retrograde if it does not 
advance. 


Epwarp ΟἸΒΒΟΝ, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Ch. 71. (1776) 
He who moves not forward goes backward. 
GOETHE, Herman and Dorothea, iii, 66. (1797) 
After the Latin, “Qui non profecit, deficit.” 
Another form is, “Non progredi est regredi” 
(Not to progress is to go back). 


2 

Yesterday I was walking under the fence; 
and I heard the peasant boys here, instead of 
some old ballad, bawling a street-song. That’s 
what progress is. 

TuRGENEV, Fathers and Children. Ch. 27. (1862) 
What we call “Progress” is the exchange of one 
nuisance for another nuisance. 

HAVELOCK EL is, Impressions and Comments. 

Ser. 1, p. 16. (1914) 


᾿ PROHIBITION 


To cross the line and trespass on the for- 
bidden. (Pasar la raya y llegar a lo vedado.) 
Σ CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Ῥι. 1, ch. 20. (1605) 


Touch not; taste not; handle not. (μὴ ἅψῃ 
μηδὲ yevon μηδὲ θίγῃ.) 

New Testament: Colossians, ii, 21. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Ne tetigeritis, neque gus- 
taveritis, neque contrectaveritis.” 

Thou shalt abstain, Renounce, refrain! (Ent- 
behren sollst du! sollst entbehren !) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 4. (1806) 


Vicious actions are not hurtful because they 
are forbidden, but forbidden because they are 
hurtful. 

ὃ FRANKLIN, Autobiography. Ch. 1. (c. 1780) 


And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, . . . she took of the fforbid- 
den] fruit thereof, and did eat. (Tulit de 
fructu illius. et comedit.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, iii, 6. (c. 550 B.C.) 

It is more pleasing to pluck an apple from the 
branch which you have seized, than to take one 
up from a graven dish. (Et magis adducto pomum 
decerpere ramo, | quam de caelata sumere lance 
iuvat.) 

᾿ Ovip, Ex Ponto. ΒΚ. iii, epis. 5,1. 19. (ς. a. Ὁ. 13) 


Sweet is the fruit when the watcher is gone. 
(γλυκεῖ ὀπώρα φύλακος ἐκλελοιπότος.) 


PLUTARCH. (c. A.D. 100) The ascription is by 
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DIOGENIANUS, iii, 95. Cited by Erasmus, 


Adagia, iv, iv, 92 with the Latin, “Dulce 
pomum, cum abest custos.” 


8 
The flessh hadde delit in the beautee of the 
fruyt defended. 

Cuaucer, The Persones Tale, Ἰ. 332. (c. 1386) 
But as the proverb hath it, apples are sweet when 
they are plucked in the gardener’s absence. Eve 
liked no apple in the garden so well as the for- 
bidden. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 53. (1629) 
A more modern form is, “The apples on the 
other side of the wall are sweetest.” 

So glister’d the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous Mother, to the Tree 
Of Prohibition, root of all our woe. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 643. (1667) 
Some one has told you that stolen fruit tasted 
sweetest. 

Mrs. GASKELL, North and South. Ch. 31. (1855) 
Forbidden fruit is sweet. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 357. 
(1855) The Italians say, “I frutti proibiti 
sono i pit dolce.” 

Adam was but human—that explains it all. He 
did not want the apple for the apple’s sake, he 
wanted it only because it was forbidden. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


We find many things to which the prohibition 
of them constitutes the only temptation. 
μου Characteristics. No. 140. (1823) 

1 

My love passes over what is served to all, 

and chases flying game. (Meus amor... 
transvolet in medio posita et fugientia captat.) 

Horace, Satires. BK. i, sat. 2, 1. 107. (35 B.C.) 

What is lawful has no charm; what is unlawful 
pricks one more keenly on. (Quod licet, ingratum 
est; quod non licet, acrius urit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 19. I. 3. (c. 13 B.C.) 
The proverbial form is, “Quicquid licet, minus 
disideratur” (What is permitted is least de- 
sired). 

Whatever is guarded we desire the more; few 
love what they may have. (Pauci, quod sinit 
alter, amant.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 25. 
What is not ours charms more than our own. 
(Capiant animos plus aliena suis.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, i, 348. (c. 1 B.C.) 
11 
The greater the obstacle, the stronger the 
desire. (Plus l’obstacle étoit grand, plus fort 
fut le désir.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 16. (1678) 


12 

The Great Way is very smooth, but the 
people love the by-paths. (Ta tao’ shen 1 
erh min ‘hao ching’.) 

goo Tao-teh-king. Sec. 53. (c. 550 B.C.) 


When secure you lack appetite. (Securus non 
potes arrigere. ) 
Martut, Epigrams. Bk. iii, No. 70. (c. A.D. 85) 
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4 
Difficulty gives a price to things. (La dif- 
ficulté donne prix aux choses.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (1580) 
Forbidden wares sell twice as dear. 

Joun DENHAM, Natura Naturata, |. 16.(c.1650) 


2 | 

Stolen sweets are followed by a most bitter 
end. (τὸ δὲ πὰρ δίκαν | γλυκὺ πικροτάτα μένει 
τελευτά.) 


Pinpar, Isthmian Odes, vii, 47. (c. 456 B.C.) 


3 

Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant. (Aquae furtivae dulciores 
sunt, et panis absconditus suavior. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, ix, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 

“Much sweeter,” she saith, “more acceptable 
Is drinke, when it is stolen privily, 
Than when it is taken in forme avowable.” 
Joun LypcaTE, The Remedy of Love. (c. 1430) 
Venison stolen is aye the sweeter, 
The ferther the narrower fet the better! 

Joun Lyvcate, The Remedy of Love. 

Sin shows you a fair picture—“Stolen waters are 
sweet.” 
Tuomas Apams, Sermons, i, 159. (1629) 
Pleasure stolen being sweetest. 

MAsSINGER, City-Madame. Act ii, sc. 1. (1632) 
Stolen sweets are always sweeter: 
Stolen kisses much completer; 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels: 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 

THoMaAsS RANDOLPH, Song of Fairtes. (a. 1635) 
Gold barr’d with locks, Is best being stolen. 

THomas DEKKER, The Wonder of a Kingdom. 
Act ii. (1636) 

The proverb, that stolen meat is sweetest. 

HEAD AND KirKMAN, The English Rogue: Pref- 
ace, (1671) 

Nay, I must confess stolen pleasures are sweet. 

Crpser, The Rival Fools. Act i. (1709) 

Everything forbidden is sweet. 
Burcxkwaror, Arabic Proverbs. No. 557. (1817) 
Stolen glances, sweeter for the theft. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 74. (1818) 

His eyes dancing with all the glee of a forbidden 
revel; and his features . . . confessing the full 
sweetness of stolen waters and bread eaten in 
secret. 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Let. 10. (1824) 

A stolen drink is sweetest of all. (Furtivus potus 
plenus dulcedine totus.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
135. (1853) Citing a Latin proverb. The 
French say, “Pain dérobé réveille l’appetit” 
(Stolen bread arouses the appetite). 

Forbidden fizz is often the sweetest. 
H.H. Munro (SAxk1) ,Reginald in Russia.(1910) 


4 

Longing desire likes nothing better than what 
is not allowed. (Nihil magis amat cupiditas 
quam quod non licet.) 

Pustitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.438.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Tis forbidden joys delight. (Iuvat inconcessa 
voluptas.) 

Ovi, Amores, iii, 4, 31. (c. 13 B.C.) 
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As furtive water gives a sweeter taste 
Than wine that’s drunk too copiously, to one, 
So is love’s joy, that hides long unembraced 
By any husband, the sweeter felt when won. 

L’acqua furtiva, assai piu dolce cosa 

che il vin con abbondanza avuto: 

Cosi d’amor la gioia, che nascosa 
Trapassa assai, del sempre mai tenuto 
Marito in braccio.) 

Boccaccio, 1) Fdostrato. Canto ii, st. 74. (c. 
1250) Cummings, tr. 

Forbede us thing, and that desyren we. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, \. 519. (c. 1386) 

We naturallye are desirous of thinges whiche are 
forbidden us, and wee knowe that “She sinncth 
lesse, who hath free power to sinne.” 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 24. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Vices the more prohibited, the more provoked 
GeEorGE PetTiE, Petite Pallace, p. 204. (1576) 
To forbid anything is the way to make us long 
for it. (Nous deffendre quelque chose, c’est nous 

en donner envie.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (1580) 

It is the nature of man to long after things for- 
bidden and to desire what is denied us. (Nous 
entreprenons tousiours choses deffendues & conu- 
oitons ce que nous est denié.) 

RABELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 57. (1534) 

Forbid a thing and that we will do. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 
1595) Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 107. has, 
“Forbid a fool a thing, and that he will do.” 
The French say, “Chose défendue est la plus 
désirée” (The forbidden thing is the most de- 
sired). 


5 
Every may be hath a may not be. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 174. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1437. (1732) 


6 
What we should shun we seek. (Fugienda 
petimus. ) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 699. (c. A.D. 60) 
To the ignorant mind, the pleasure of everything 
is increased by the very danger which should 
make us flee it. (Omnium enim rerum voluptas 
apud imperitos ipso, quo fugari debet, periculo 
crescit.) 

SENECA, De Beneficiis. Bk. vii, ch. 9, sec. 3. (ς. 

A.D. 56) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 15. 


7 
The thing that you can’t get is the thing that 
you want, mainly, 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, Ὁ. 95. 
(1889) 
The most interesting things in life are either im- 
moral, illegal, or too fattening. 
ALEXANDER WooLtcotr. As quoted by Hasas, 
Art of Self-Control, p. 30. 


Everything which is not compulsory is for- 
bidden. 
Joun T. WHITAKER, Italy’s Seven Secrets. Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 23 Dec., 1939, p. 53. 
Quoting a definition of Fascism. 
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WI—Prohibition of Intoxicants 


1 
If you say, ‘‘would there were no wine” be- 
cause of the drunkards, then you must say, 
going on by degrees, “Would there were no 
steel,” because of the murderers, .. . and 
“Would there were no women” because of 
adultery. 

St. Joun Curysostom, Homilies. (c. A.D. 390) 


There is a crying for wine in the streets; all 
joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone. 
(Clamor erit super vino in plateis: deserta est 
omnis laetitia: translatum est gauaum ter- 
rae. 

ae Testament: Isaiah, xxiv, 11. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The lid’s on in this precinct. 

O. Henry, Suite Homes and Romance. (1910) 


3 

Prohibition will work great injury to the cause 
of temperance. It is a species of intemperance 
within itself. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN (?), Speech, in the Illinois 
House of Representatives, 18 Dec., 1840. It 
has becn asserted that this is a forgery pro- 
mulgated during an anti-saloon campaign in 
1887. In a letter to the compiler, Philip Van 
Doren Stern, editor of The Life and Writ- 
ings of Abraham Lincoln, states that he has 
been unable to verify it. 

Prohibition only drives drunkenness behind doors. 

Mark Twain, Letter to the Alta Californian, 
28 May, 1867. 

I’d rather that England should be free than that 
England should be compulsorily sober. 

W. C. MAcEE, ARCHBISHOP OF YorRK, Sermon, 
at Peterborough, 1868. 

A great social and economic experiment, noble in 
motive and far-reaching in purpose. 

HERBERT Hoover, Letter, to William E. Borah, 
28 Feb., 1928. Referring to prohibition in the 
U.S., thereafter commonly referred to as 
“the noble experiment.” The prohibition 
amendment to the American Constitution 
was adopted 29 Jan., 1919; went into effect 
16 Jan., 1920, and was repealed 5 Dec., 1933. 
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4 
The day obliterates the promise of the night. 
J. L. Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 561. 
(1817) The supposed reply of a beautiful 
woman to Haroun al Raschid, when he came 
in the morning to claim the favor she had 
promised the night before. The saying more 
generally current at Cairo is, “The promise 
of the night is rubbed with butter, which 
melts away under the light of day.” 


δ 
Pledges don’t distress a good paymaster. (Al 
buen pagador no le duelen prendas. ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, chs. 14, 30, 34, 
59, 71. That is, one who is sure of his ability 
to pay. (1615) 


Promises are not to be kept if the keeping of 
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them is harmful to those to whom you have 
made them. (Nec promissa igitur servanda 
sunt ea, quae sint iis, quibus promiseris, in- 
utilia.) 
Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 10,sec.32.(45 B.C.) 
Bad promises are better broken than kept. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Address, at Washington, 
11 April, 1865. His last public address. 


7 
He loseth his thanks who promiseth and de- 
layeth. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 42. (1633) 
8 


There was never promisse made, but it was 
broken or kept. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. (c. 1590) As quoted by 
Joun Dee, Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 37. 
All promises are either broken or kept. 
Joun Taytor, The Last Voyage, p. 8. (1641) 
L’ESTRANGE, Aesop, p. 383. (1692) Swirt, 
Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


9 
The eue to geue, is to promise. (El promettere, 
é la viglia del dare.) 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Promising is the eve of giving. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 846. (1640) 
Promise is the eve of the gift. 


ΒΕ DOREEANG: Piazza Universale, p. 219. (1666) 


A Man apt to promise, is apt to forget. 
"Ὁ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 271. (1732) 


Mankind lives on promises. 
T. C. HaLipurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 11. (1843) 


12 
He whiche is a promise breaker, escapeth not 
alway free. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 184. (1548) 
Some persons make promises for the pleasure of 
breaking them. 

WiLLiaM Haziitt, Characteristics, p.145.(1823) 


13 
He who lightly promises will seldom keep his 
word. 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 63. (c. 500 B.c.) Old, tr. 

Too many promises lessen confidence. (Multa 
fidem promissa levant.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 10. (c.15 B.c.) 
He that promiseth all, deceiueth all. 

THOMAS DrRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 167. (1633) 
He that promises too much, means nothing. 


Zeon FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 2253. (1738) 


Upright men keep their obligations; those 
without virtue think only of their claims. 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 79. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 

A promise must be kept. (Fides servanda est.) 
PLauTus, Mostellaria, 1. 1023. (c. 220 B.C.) 
Undertake not what you cannot perform, but 

be careful to keep your promise. 
, GEORGE WasHINGTON, Copy Book. (a. 1748) 


Sit not on every path making promises. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran, vii, 84. (c. 622) 
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4 

Ah! what a fine promissory note La Chatre 

has! (Ah! le bon billet qu’a La Chatre!) 

NINON DE L’ENCLos, when taking another 

lover (c. 1670), after promising the Marquis 
de la Chatre to be faithful to him in his 
absence. “The phrase,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
“became proverbial among the French for 
empty promises.” 


2 
Ye shall know my breach of promise. (Scietis 
ultionem meam. ) 

Old Testament: Numbers, xiv, 34. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Perfidiousness, and breach of promise. 

SAMUEL Purcuas, His Pilgrimage, 631. (1613) 
Chops and Tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick. 
Chops! Gracious heavens! and Tomato sauce! 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 34. (1837) 

It’s better to change your attitude an’ pay some 
heart balm than to be dug up later an’ analyzed. 

Kin Hussarp, Abe Mariin’s Broadcast, Ὁ. 85. 

(1930) 


Be sure to promise: what harm is there in 
promises? In promises every one can be rich 
[since they cost nothing]. (Promittas facito: 
quid enim promittere laedit? | pollicitis dives 
quilibet esse potest.) 

Ovm, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 443. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Ovid’s advice on how to win a woman. The 
last phrase is a Latin proverb. The French 
say, “Nul n’est si large que celui qui n’a 
rien ἃ donner” (There are no greater prom- 
isers than those who have nothing to give), 
or “Il se ruine ἃ promettre, et s’acquitte a 
ne rien tenir” (He ruins himself by promising, 
and saves himself by not performing). 

Promise, promise; want for no promising. 

CHapMan, Monsieur d’Olive. Act iii, sc. 1.(1606) 

Promises engage more effectually than Presents. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3956. (1732) 
O promise me. 

Harry B. Smits. Title of song in Robin Hood. 

Act i. (1890) 


4 
I pull in my rope. (Funem reduco.) 

Persius, Satires. No. v, 1. 118. (c. Α.Ὁ. 58) 
Proverbial for taking back a promise, or 
changing one’s mind. 

5 These juggling fiends... 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 

a SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 21. (1606) 


Promises don’t fill the belly. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 18. (1800) 


He caught his fish by promising mountains, 
well-nigh of gold. (Modo non montis auri 
pollicens. ) 

Terence, Phormio, 1. 68. (161 8.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 15, the proverbial 
form being, “Aureos montes polliceri.” 

He began to promise her seas and mountains. 
(Maria montisque polliceri.) 
Sattust, Bellum Catalinae. Ch. xxiii. (c. 40 
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Β. 6.) A proverbial phrase for promising more 
than can be performed. 
He promiseth seas and mountaines. (Εἰ promette 
mari e monti.) 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 


Fair promises avail but little, 
Like too rich pye-crust, they’re so brittle. 

Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Pt. v, 
canto vii, p. 9. (1706) 

Promises and pie-crust are made to be broken. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i, (1738) 
Davip GarRICK, Correspondence,i,583.(1773) 

Then all the Vengeance of the Gods invoke, 
In case this Pye-crust Promise should be broke. 

ROGER BULL, tr., Grobianus, 162. (1739) 

“Pshaw!” said Catherine, “promises are pie- 
crusts.” 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 81. (1860) 

Promises like that are mere pie-crusts. 

TROLLOPE, Ralph the Heir. Ch. 23. (1871) 
What about your promise? Pie-crust ? 

Locxt, House of Balthazar. Ch. 16. (1920) 
9 
Promises not only come home to roost, but 
also lay for you. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr., p. 35. (1906) 

10 
Promise est dette due, si fay ne seit oublie. 

UNKNowN. In Wricut, Political Songs (Cam- 
den Soc.), p. 312. (c. 1310) The earliest 
form of “His word is as good as his bond.” 
See under Worn. 

Biheste [promise] is dette. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Introduction to 
the Man of Law’s Prologue, |. 41. (c. 1386) 
Everyman, |. 821. (c. 1530) Harvey, Works, 
i, 174. etc., etc. 

Of a trewe man, be-heste is dette. 

Tuomas Hoccteve, De Regimine Principum, 

p. 64, (1412) 
Euery promys, it is dette, 
That with no falsed muste be lette. 

Unknown, Babees Book, p. 19. (c. 1500) 

Promise is a due debt. 
JOHN CLarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 194. (1639) 
He who promises runs in debt. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1813) The 
Germans say, “Zusagen macht Schuld” 
(Promising makes debt); the Spaniards, 
“Quien promete [or Quien fia 6 promete], 
en deuda se mete” (He who promises puts 
himself in debt). There is an English variant, 
“Promises make debts, and debts make 
promises.” 

11 
Promessis uacuis spes luditur irrita follis. 

Ecuert v. LUtricn, Fecunda Ratis (Voigt), p. 
116. (ς. 1023) 

Fair biheeste [promise] desceyveth fule. 

CHAUCER (?), tr., Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
4446. (c. 1365) 

Fayre promys makyth folys fayne. 
rey aaa The Compound of Alchymy, ν. 
1 
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Fair heghts [promises] makes fools fain. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (c. 1595) 
The French say, ‘Douces promesses obligent 
les fols”; the Italians, “Bella promessa lega 
- i} matto.” 


; II—Promise and Performance 


Many promise great things without being able 
to do even little things. (τολλοὶ μεγάλα 
ἐπαγγέλλονται, μηδὲ μικρὰ ποιῆσαι δυνάμενοι.) 
ΑΕΞΟΡ, Fables: The Woman Magician. (c. 570 
B.C.) She was led away to execution after 
asserting that she was able to avert the anger 
of the gods. 
Giants in their promises, but . . 
In their performance. 
MassIncER, Duke of Florence, ii, 3. (1627) 


2 
A Zeus’s Corinth. (ὁ Διὸς Κόρινθος.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclesiazusae, |. 828. (c. 
393 B.c.) Α proverbial phrase, meaning 
promise without performance; high-flown 
language that accomplishes nothing. 

Succors of Spain. (Socorros de Espana.) 

ΒΕ. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p 
43. (1853) A Spanish proverb, meaning suc- 
cor that never comes, help that is firmly 
promised but never arrives. 


. weak pigmies 


3 
The righteous promise little and perform 
much; the wicked promise much and perform 
not even a little. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metsia, fo. 87a. 
(c. 350) 


What you can’t perform, do never promise. 
(Quod dare non possis, verbis promittere 
nol1.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 25, (c. 175 B.c.) 


5 
He promises like a merchant but pays like 
a man of war. 
Joun CLarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 194. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 21; FULLER, No. 2007. 


6 
Large promise, with small observance. (Lunga 
promessa con |’ attender corto.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxvii, I. 110. (c. 1300) 
Great promise, small performance. 

Joun HeEywoop, Epigrams. Cent. v, No 10. 

(1562) 
Fair promises and small performance. 

Rosert GREENE, Planetomachia. (1585) 
Great promisers, weak performers. 

RANDLE CorcravE, Dictionary: Fatseur. (1611) 
Those who are quick to promise are generally 
slow to perform. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 18. (1880) 


To promise and giue nought is to comfort a 
fool. 
THomas Draxk, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 167. (1633) 
To promise, and give nothing, is comfort to a fool. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 
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To promise, and give nothing, is a Comfort for 
a Fool. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5215, (1732) 
The Portuguese say, “Prometter nao he dar, 
mas a nescios contentar” (Promising is not 
giving, but it contents fools). 


Promises may get friends, but it is perform- 
ance that must nurse and keep them. 

OwEN FELTHAM, Resolves: Of Promises. (1623) 
Promises may get thee friends, but non-perform- 
ance will turn them into enemies. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
Promises may make friends, but ’tis performances 
keep them. 

: Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 329. (1869) 


He will never send you away with a sore heart. 
Spoken of those who are ready at their prom- 
ises, but slow in their performances. 

sed AMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 165. (1721) 


The sea promises mountains and wonders; 
look out! the winds and the robbers will come. 
(La mer promet monts et merveilles: Fiez- 
vous-y: les vents et les voleurs viendront.) 


41 FONTAINE, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 2. (1668) 


We promise according to our hopes, and per- 
form according to our fears. (Nous promet- 
tons selon nos espérances, et nous tenons selon 
nos craintes. ) 


τὰ ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 38. (1665) 
1 


Knowing promise to be debt, I will paye it 
with performance. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 56. (1579) 
A variant is, “A promise fulfilled is a debt 
settled,” and, on the contrary, “A promise 
delayed is justice deferred,” or, “A promise 
neglected is an untruth told.” Attributed to 
Rousseau is the proverb, “Le plus lent ἃ 
promettre est toujours le plus fidéle ἃ tenir” 
(The slowest in promising is always the most 
faithful in fulfilling). 

Great promises without performance, delight for 
the tyme, but yerke euer after. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 476. 

13 
One acre of performance is worth twentie of 
the Land of Promise. 

Tuomas NasHE, Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden. (1596) 

An acre of performance is worth the whole Land 
of Promise. 

{oe Howe, Familiar Letters, iv, 33. (1645) 
Begin to supplement your promises with 
deeds. (Incipe pollicitis addere facta tuis.) 

PP hi Amores, ii, 16, 48. (c. 13 B.C.) 


oe golden hils and perfourme durty 
dales. 

GEORGE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 58. (1576) 
Masters now adayes will promise mauntaines, & 
wil geue litle stones. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Frustes, fo. 36. (1578) 
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He will spend his mouth, and promise, like 
Brabbler the hound; but when he performs, 
astronomers foretell it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, v, 1, 97. (1601) 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 41. (1612) 
He promises much and gives little. (Shuo ta ‘hua 
yung hsiao ch‘ien.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1726. (1875) 
They promise mountains and perform molehills. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 18. (1880) 


1 
His presents are falling short of his promises. 
(Quia non suppetunt dictis data.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 56. (c. 200 B.C.) 


Between promising and performing a man 
may marry his daughter. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1678) The 
French have the same proverb, “Entre pro- 
mettre et donner doit-on marier sa fille.” 
They also say, “Promettre et tenir sont deux 
choses” (To promise and to perform are two 
things). 

This is the epitome of all the contracts in the 
world betwixt man and man, betwixt prince and 
subject: they keep them as long as they like 
them, and no longer. 

: Joun SELDEN. Table-Talk. (a. 1654) 


Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens 
That one day bloom’d and fruitful were tbe 
next. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI. Act i, sc. 6,1.6.(1591) 


4 

You say you'll give me anything I ask, who 
soon perhaps will deny me salt. (φῆ: μοι πάντα 
δόμεν" τάχα δ᾽ ὕστερον οὐδ᾽ ἅλα δοίης.) 


Tueocritus, Idyls. No. xxvii, |. 61. (ς.270 B.C.) 


PROOF 


5 
What is now proved was once only imagin’d. 
WriaAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


6 
All the proof of a pudding is in the eating. 
WiLLiaM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
ain (1870), p. 319. (1605) 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Henry GLapTrHorne, The Hollander. Act iii. 
(1635) Appison, The Spectator. No. 567. 
(1714) Lancpon MitcHE 1, New York Idea. 
Act ii. (1906) SHAw, Doctor’s Dilemma. Act 
i. (1906) MaucHamM, The Mixture as Before, 
p. 68. (1940) etc., etc. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Wait 
for another slice. 
Puivie MacDonatp, Warrant for X, Ὁ. 203. 
(1937) 


7 
Prudent jurors ... voted “Not proven.” 
(Non liquere dixerunt.) 

Cicero, Pro Cluentio. Sec. 76. (66 5...) 


PROOF 


AS ES Cea oe. 


A verdict of “not proven” is allowable—and 


common—in Scotland. 
Joun ERSKINE, Principles of the Law of Scot- 
land, p. 598. (1754) 
A verdict of Not Proven indicates suspicion, but 
a want of proof of guilt. 
J. R. McCuttocu, A Descriptive Account of 
the British Empire, ii, 225. (1846) 


8 

The proof of gold is fire; the proof of woman, 

gold; the proof of man, a woman. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 


9 
That, which proves too much, proves nothing. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4384. (1732) 
After the French, “Qui veut trop prouver ne 
prouve rien.” Another proverb is, “Never try 
to prove what nobody doubts.” 


Proofe vppon practise, must take holde more 
sure 
Than any reasonyng by gess can procure. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 


11 
The clear evidence of his senses. 
Joun Locxe, Human Understanding. Bk. iv, 
ch. 19. sec. 10. (1690) 
I must have the evidence of more senses than one. 
FARQUHAR, Love and a Bottle. Act i, sc.1.( 1698) 
12 
He who furnishes a proof for his statements 
argues himself unknown. (Qui notorem dat, 
ignotus est.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 39, sec.2.(c. a. D.64) 


13 

Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding fresh 

And sees fast by a butcher with an axe, 

But will suspect ‘twas he that made the 
slaughter? 

SHAKESPEARE, [1 Henry VI, iii, 2, 188. (1590) 
Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as 
when you find a trout in the milk. 

H. D. THoreau, Journal, 11 Nov., 1850. Quoted 


4 by Conan Doyte, The Noble Bachelor. 


Give me the ocular proof. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 360. (1605) 
Proof positive. 

W. E. Norris, Thirlby Hall. Ch. 31. (1883) 


15 
What was lately proved is now disproved. 
(Quod modo ratum erat, inritum est.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 951. (161 B.C.) 
Nothing in the world is provable. 
JouHNn Keats, Letter, to Benjamin Bailey, 13 
March, 1818. 
Nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. 
TENNYSON, The Ancient Sage, |. 66. (1842) 


16 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 
(πάντα δὲ δοκιμάζετε, τὸ καλὸν κατέχετε.) 

New Testament: I Thessalonians, v, 21. (c. 
A.D. 60) The Vulgate is, “Omnia autem 
probate: quod bonum est tenete.” There are 
a number of Latin proverbial phrases relat- 
ing to proof, among them, “Ecce signum” 


PROPERTY 


-“-.... -- πο -- 


(Behold the proof); “Onus probandi” (The 
burden of proof) ; “Quod erat demonstran- 
dum” (Which was to be proved), the Eu- 
clidian formula at the demonstration of a 
problem, usually contracted to Q.E.D.; 
“Quod gratis asseritur, gratis negatur” (That 
which is asserted without proof may be de- 
nied without proof). 


PROPERTY 
See also Possessions 


4 
The owner of the beam shall enter with the 
heaviest part of it. 

Babyonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 64. (c. 450) 
Let the property of your fellow-man be as dear 
to you as your own. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, ii,17.(c.450) 


2 
Property has its duties as well as its rights. 
THOMAS DrumMmonbp, Letter, to the Landlords 
of Tipperary, 22 May, 1838. MCLENNAN, 
Memoir of Thomas Drummond, p. 338, says, 
“The letter was composed by Wolfe, Drum- 
mond, and Chief Baron Pigot, and none of 
them was afterwards able to say who sug- 
gested the celebrated phrase,” but it is usually 
credited to Drummond, and is engraved on 
the pedestal of his statue in the City Hall, 
Dublin. Disraeli used the phrase in his novel, 
Sybil, bk. ii, ch. 11 (1845), without indicat- 
ing that he had borrowed it. 
Mr. Drummond’s famous dictum, that property 
has its duties as well as its rights. 
J. E. T. Rocers, Industrial and Commercial 
History. Vol. it, ch. 4. (1891) 
We mustn’t forget that property has duties even 
if other people forget that it has rights. 
Henry ARTHUR JONES, The Triumph of the 
Philistines. Act i. (1895) 
3 
Some people talk of morality, and some of 
religion, but give me a little snug property. 
Maria Encewortu, The Absentee. Ch. 2.(1812) 


4 

Property has been well compared to snow— 
“if it fall level today, it will be blown into 
drifts tomorrow.” 


R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (1836) 
5 


Endeavor vigorously to increase your prop- 
erty. (Rem strenuus auge. ) 
Horace, Epistles, i, vii, 7, 71. (20 B.c.) 


6 
Few rich men own their own property. The 
property owns them. 


R. G. INGERSOLL, Speech, in New York, 29 Oct., 
1896. See also under POSSESSIONS. 


7 
The wearing of embroidered robes, the carry- 
ing of sharp swords, fastidiousness in food 
and drink, superabundance of property and 
wealth—this I call flaunting robbery. 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 53. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 


PROPERTY 


1899 


Exclusive property is a theft in its nature. (La 
propriété exclusive est un vol dans la nature.) 
JEAN PrerRE Brissot, Théorie des Lois Crimi- 
nelles. (1781) 
What is property? Property is theft. (Qu’est-ce 
que la propriété? La propriété, c’est la vol.) 
PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON, Qu’est-ce que le 
Propriété? Ch. 1. (1840) 
Property is based in violence and slaying and the 
threat thereof. 
Leo Totstoy, The Kingdom of God is Within 
You. (1893) 
Property, says Proudhon, is theft. That is the 
only perfect truism that has been uttered on the 
subject. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Maxims for Revolu- 
tionists. (1903) 


8 
It is no less a virtue to take care of property 
than to acquire it. (Nec minor est virtus quam 
quaerere, parta tueri.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, ii, 13. (c. 1 B.C.) 


9 
Worth now lies in what a man is worth; 
property gives honors, property brings friend- 
ships; everywhere the poor man is trodden 
down. (In pretio pretium nunc est; dat cen- 
sus honores, | census amicitias; pauper ubique 
lacet. ) 
Ovin, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 217. (c. A.D. 8) 
From the respect paid to property flow, as from 
a poisoned fountain, most of the evils and vices 
which render this world such a dreary scene. 
Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT, A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women. Ch. 9. (1792) 
What we call real estate—the solid ground to 
build a house on—is the broad foundation on 
which nearly all the guilt of this world rests. 
HAWTHORNE, The House of the Seven Gables: 


10 The Flight of the Two Owls. (1851) 


He guards his own property who wishes the 
common property to be safe. (Sua servat qui 
salva esse vult communia.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae.No.685.(c.43 B.C.) 
That which is common property with another 
ceases to be one’s own. (Quod commune cum alio 
est, desinit esse proprium.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. (c. A.D. 80) 
A Pot that belongs to many, is ill stirred and 
worse boiled. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 360. (1732) 
What belongs to the Publick, is no Body’s Prop- 
erty. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5480. (1732) 
Mine is better than ours. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1756. 
What belongs to the public belongs to nobody. 

Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 554. (1855) 

Another form is, “What belongs to every- 
body belongs to nobody.” 


Property assures what toil acquires. 
RICHARD SavaGE, Of Public Spirit in Regard to 
Public Works, 1. 39. (1737) 
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PROPHECY 


1 
Who is there, if he shoots at a mark all day 
long, will not occasionally hit the white? 
(Quis est enim, qui totum diem iaculans non 
aliquando colliniet?) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 59, sec. 121. 
(44 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 11. Cicero 
is explaining why some prophecies come true. 


2 
We know in part, and we prophesy in part. 
(ἐκ μέρους γὰρ γινώσκομεν καὶ ἐκ μέρους 
προφητεύομεν.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xiii, 9. (Α. Ὁ. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Ex parte enim cognosci- 
mus, et ex parte prophetamus.” 


Divinations, and soothsayings, and dreams are 
vain. (Divinatio erroris, et auguria mendacia, 
et somnia malefacientium, vanitas est.) 

, Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxxiv, 5. (¢.190 Β Cc.) 


Fore-cast is better than Work-hard. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1588. (1732) 

Force without Fore-cast, is of little avail. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1589. 

5 


Carriages without horses shall go. 

And accidents fill the world with woe. ... 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 

In the twinkling of an eye. ... 

Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, and talk; 

In the air men shall be seen 

In white, in black, and in green. ... 

Iron in the water shall float 

As easy as a wooden Boat. 

CHARLES HINDLEY, The Prophecies of Mother 
Skipton. (1862) Ascribed to a mysterious 
Martha Shipton, of 1641, but really a hoax 
by Hindley, a London bookseller. 


8 
I will eat exceedingly and prophesy. 
Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i, 6. (1614) 


7 
No prophecy of the scripture is of any private 
interpretation. (πᾶσα προφητεία γραφῆς ἰδίας 
ἐπκιλύσεως οὐ γίνεται.) 
New Testament: II Peter, i, 20. (c. α.Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Omnis prophetia Scripturae 
propria interpretatione non fit.” 


If you live to see this time come to pass, say, 
Pompey told you so. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 262. 
Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe, .. . 
Is that portentous phrase, “I told you so,” 
Utter’d by friends, those prophets of the past. 
Brron, Don Juan. Canto xiv, st. 50. (1824) 
If a misfortune which a man has prognosticated 
befalls his friend, the monitor . . . will often ex- 
claim ... Didn’t I tell you so? 
J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
The pleasure of sayine, “I told you so.” 
Wrirwm Brack. The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton Ch 15. (1872) 


PROPHET 


PROPHET 
: See also Oracle 
How can you pretend to foretell the affairs of 
others when you cannot foresee your own? (4 
τἀλλότρια πράγματα προειδέναι ἐπαγγελλόμενος, 
τὰ σαυτοῦ οὐ προεματεύου ; 

ΑΕΒΟΡ, Fables; Mantis. (c. 570 8.6.) Οἱ the 
soothsayer who, while prophesying in the 
forum, was told that his house had been 
broken into and robbed. 

Alas for the ignorant minds of the Prophets! (Heu 
vatum ignarae mentes!) 

VERGLL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 65. (19 B.c.) 

He too was a king, and the augur best beloved of 
King Turnus; yet he could not by augury avert 
his doom. (Rex idem et regi Turno gratissimus 
augur; | sed non augurio potuit depellere pestem.) 

VerRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ix, 1. 327. (19 B.c.) 

10 When the prophet beats the ass, 

The angel intercedes. 

τὰ Β. BRowNING, Aurora Leigh, viii, 795. (1856) 
1 

That was a clever remark which Cato made 
many years ago: “I wonder,” said he, “that 
a soothsayer doesn’t laugh when he sees an- 
other soothsayer.” (Mirari quod non rideret 
haruspex haruspicem cum vidisset. ) 

Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 24, sec. $2 
aaa 6.) Repeated in De Natura Deorum, 
i. 26. 

12 
A prophet is a man that foresees throuble. 

FINLEY PETER Dunne, Rising of the Subject 

Races. (1901) 


13 
Each prophet comes presently to identify him- 
Self with his thought, and to esteem his hat 
and shoes sacred. 

R. W. EMERSON, Essays: Nature. (1844) 


14 
The best of seers is he who guesses well 
(μάντις δ᾽ ἄριστος ὅστις ἐικάζει καλῶς.) 

EvurRipives, Fragments. Frag. 973, Nauck. (ς, 420 
B.c.) Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, sec 
432C. 

He who guesses best I maintain is the best diviner 
(Bene qui coniciet, vatem hunc perhibebo op- 
tumum.) 

Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. iv, sec. 12. 
(44 B.c.) Citing the “much-quoted Greek 
verse,” from Euripides. Both are given by 

He who conjectures least amiss, 
Of all the best of prophets is. 
Rosert BLAND, Proverbs, ii, 6. (1814) 


18 

Make me a diviner and I will make thee rich. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 

Make me a guesser, and I shall make you rich of it. 
Jonn Woproepne, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 172. (1623) 

Make me a Sooth-sayer, and 11] make thee rich. 

Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 3315. (1732) 


PROPHET 


᾿ 
He that knows nothing of it may by chance 
be a prophet, while the wisest that is may hap- 
pen to miss. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 


2 
The best qualification of a prophet is to have 
a good memory. 

Lorp HALiFax, Maxims. Works, Ὁ. 249. (1693) 


3 

Ye plaie coleprophet (quoth I), who takth in 
hande 

To knowe his answere before he do his er- 
raunde. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Cole Prophet is he, that when his maister sendeth 
him on an errand, he wy] tel his answer therof 
to his maister or he depart from hym. 

JoHN AwWpELAy, The Fraternitye of Vaca- 

bondes, p. 15. (1560) 
To play the cold prophet, is to recount it good 
or bad luck, when salt or wine falleth on the 
table. 

REGINALD Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft. 

Bk. ix, ch. 3. (1584) 


4 
The gift of the king makes gracious the 
prophet. 

Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs: Tablet K. 
4347. (c. 2300 B.c.) An early expression of 
cynicism concerning the value of the diviner’s 
art. 

Prophets are all a money-getting tribe. (τὸ 
μαντικὸν yap πᾶν φιλάργυρον γένος.) 

ΘΦΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Antigone, |. 1055. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Temporal Prosperity was not excluded from the 
Prophesycr’s Thoughts. 

WILLIAM SHERLOCK, A Practical Discourse 

Concerning Death, iv, 217. (1754) 
That Prophet ill sustains his holy call, 
Who finds not heav’ns to suit the tastes of all. 

Tuomas Moore, Lalla Rookh: The Veiled 
Prophet, \. 558. (1817) 


5 
A loafer if he go to another city becomes its 
head. 

Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs. Tablet K. 4347. 

(c. 2300 B.C.) 

The native on the ground, the stranger in the 
heavens. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 9a. (c. 450) 


6 
All armed prophets have conquered and all 
unarmed ones failed. (Tutt’i profeti armati 
vinsono, e li disarmati ruinarono. ) 
MacHtaveELLl, Il Principe. Ch. 6. (1513) 
? 
A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country, and in his own house. (οὐκ ἔστιν 
προφήτης ἄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι καὶ ἐν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ αὐτοῦ.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xiii, 57. (a. α. Ὁ. 
65) See also Mark, vi, 4; Luke, iv, 24; John, 
iv, 44. The Vulgate is, “Non est propheta 
sine honore nisi in patria sua, et in domo sua.” 


PROPHET 1901 


No prophet has honor in his own country. (Nemo 
propheta in sua patria honorem habet.) 

St. JEROME (Hieronymus), Letters. No. xiv, 
sec. 7. (A.D. 374) 

No man has been a prophet not only in his home, 
but in his country, says the experience of histories. 
(Nul a esté prophete non seulement en sa maison, 
mais en son pais, dict l’experience des histoires.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) “Here 
in Gascony,” Montaigne continues, “they 
think it a joke to see me in print. The farther 
the knowledge of me is from home, of so 
much more worth am I. In Guienne I pay 
printers; in other places they pay me.” 

Nobody is a prophet in his own country. (Nul 
n’est prophéte en son pays.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 12. (1678) 
In Bk. viii, fab. 8, he has, “Nobody is a 
prophet at home” (Aucun n’est prophéte 
chez soi). 

A fine genius in his own country, is like gold in 
the mine. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. The 
Hindus say, “The pearl is valueless in its 
own shell”; the Telegus, “The tree in the 
backyard won’t do for medicine”; the Tamils, 
“Fame abroad and famine at home.” 

A prophet ne’er got honour in his own country. 

Joun GALt, The Entail. Bk. iii, ch. 28. (1823) 
A prophet with the kind of honor prophets gen- 
erally get at home. 

Mark Twalin,Pudd’nhead Wilson,p.100.(1893) 
He said to himself that a prophet was not with- 
out honour save in his own country, but he had 
been lately getting into an odious habit of turn- 
ing proverbs upside down, and it occurred to him 
that a country is sometimes not without honour 
save for its own prophet. 

SAMUEL BuTLeR, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 

50. (a. 1902) 


8 
Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves. (προσέχετε ἀπὸ τῶν 
ψευδοπροφητῶν, οἵτινες ἔρχονται πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐν 
ἐνδύμασι προβάτων ἔσωθεν δέ εἰσιν λύκοι ἅρπαγες.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vii, 15. (c. Α.Ὁ 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Attendite a falsis prophetis, 
qui veniunt ad vos in vestimentis ovium, in- 
trinsecus autem sunt lupi rapaces.” 
Take heed of a prophetess. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum (1640) 


9 
God has granted to every people a prophet 
in his own tongue. 

MOHAMMED, The Koran. (c. 625) As quoted 
by EMERSON, Representative Men: Napo- 
leon. A shorter form is, “Every people has 
its own prophet.” 

10 
You are a true prophet. (Vera hariolare.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, ]. 924. (c. 200 B.c.) 

He told me things which I had forgotten myself. 
(Hic mihi dixit etiam ea, quae oblitus eram.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 76. (c. A.D. 60) Of 

an astrologer. 
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PROSPERITY 


With the fond maids in palmistry he deals; 
They tell the secret first which he reveals. 
Prior, Henry and Emma, |. 134. (a. 1721) 


Is Saul also among the prophets? (Num et 
Saul inter prophetas? ) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, x, 12; xix, 24. (c. 
800 B.c.) One of the few proverbs of whose 
origin there is a clear and trustworthy ac- 
count: Saul, who had never prophesied, meet- 
ing a company of prophets, “and the Spirit 
of God came upon him and he prophesied 
among them.” And his companions were 
astonished, and said, ‘‘What is this that has 
come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” The text goes on, 
“Therefore it became a proverb” (Propterea 
versum est in proverbium). Cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, x, 64. 

Is Saul, you will say, among the prophets? 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 21. (1815) 

“Is Saul also among the prophets” . . . finds its 
application as often as any one reveals suddenly 

. a nobleness which had been latent in him 
till now. 

TrencuH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 2. (1853) 

This is indeed finding Saul among the prophets. 

F. ee (T. A. Guturigz), Vice Versa. Ch 

4. (1882 


2 
“In the name of the Prophet—figs!” 
HorACE AND JAMES SMITH, Rejected Addresses: 
Johnson’s Ghost. (1812) A pompous intro- 
duction to some triviality. 


Hos wisest prophets make sure of the event 
rst. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to Thomas Walpole, 
9 Feb., 1785. 
My gran’ther’s rule was safer ἢ ’tis to crow: 
Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know. 
J. R. Lowe.rt, Mason and Slidell (1862) Big- 
low Papers. Ser. ii, No. 2 


: PROSPERITY 


Prosperity unassailed by envy is my choice. 
(κρένω δ᾽ ἄφθονον ὄλβον.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 471. (458 B.C.) 
In prosperity we all grow over-nice. (ἁβρύνεται 
γὰρ was τις εὖ πράσσων πλέον.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 1205. (458 B.c.) A 
somewhat similar Latin proverb is, “Felicitas 
nutrix est iracundiae” (Prosperity is nurse 
to ill-temper). 


5 
Prosperity may be overturned by a shadow. 
(εὐτυχοῦντα μὲν σκιά τις ἂν τρέψειεν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 1328. (458 B.C.) 
In human life there is nothing which prospers to 
the end. (τῶν yap ἐν Bporoit | οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν διὰ 
τέλονε εὐδαιμονοῦν.) 

Euripines, Suppliants, |. 269. (ς. 421 B.C.) 
Put not your trust in prosperity. (Desinat elatis 
quisquam confidere rebus.) 

CLAUDIAN, In Rufinum. Bk. ii, 1.440.(c. a. ἢ. 395) 
No man may alwey han prosperitee. 

Cuaucer, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 754. (c. 1386) 


Lat no man trust on blind prosperitee. 
CuHaucer, The Monkes Tale, |. 7. (c. 1387) 
Prosperity doth bewitch men, seeming cleere; 
As seas doe laugh, shew white, when rocks are 
neere. 
JOHN WEBSTER, The White Divel. Act v, sc. 6. 
1, 250. (1612) 
Prosperity is a feeble reed. (C’est un faible roscau 
que la prospérité.) 
DANIEL D’ANCHERES, Tyr et Sidon. (c. 1625) 


Trees loaded with fruit are bent down; clouds 
charged with rain hang down near the earth: 
even so good men are not uplifted through 
prosperity. 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 70. (c. A. Ὁ. 100) 
The boughs that bear the most hang the lowest. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. (1732) 


Good times are just around the corner. 
VICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES Curtis, Remark. 
Chicago, 5 Nov., 1930, commenting on the 
Democratic landslide of the day before, and 
predicting that it wouldn’t happen in 1932 
Prosperity is just around the corner. 
PRESIDENT HERBERT Hoover, Sixty Day Procla- 
mation, March, 1931. See SELDES, Years of 
the Locust, p. 43. 


8 
Prosperity has many friends. (Felicitas mul- 
tos habet amicos. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. v. No. 4.(1523) 
Prosperity makes few friends. (La prospérité fait 
peu d’amis.) 

; VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 17. (1746) 


Prosperity has puffed them up. (εὐτυχοῦντες 
οὐκ ἐπίστανται φέρειν.) 

ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Suppliants, |. 124. (ς. 421 B.C.) 
Prosperity urges pride beyond itself. (Prosera 
animos efferunt.) 
aoeeren Agamemnon, |. 252. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 


Prosperity and Vanity are often lodg’d to- 
gether. 

Prosperity destroys Fools, endangers the Wise, 

Prosperity has every Thing cheap. 

Prosperity knows not the worth of Patience. 

Prosperity takes no Counsel, and fears no 
Calamity. 

Prosperous Men seldom mend their Faults. 

Pe Gnomologia. Nos. 3959-3967. (1732) 


Who may be termed most prosperous? He 

who barters the perishable for the everlasting. 

SALOMON IBN GaABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 529. (c. 1050) 


The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a pros- 
perous man. (Fuitque Dominus cum eo, et 
erat vir in cunctis prospere agens.) 

OM Testament: Genesis, xxxix, 2. (c. 550 B.C.) 


1 
Watch out w’en you'er gittin all you want 
Fattenin’ hogs ain’t in luck. 
Jor, CHANDLER Harris, Uncle Remus: Planta- 
tion Proverbs. (1880) 


PROSPERITY 


1 
Prosperity lets go the bridle. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 738. (1640) 
When Prosperity was well mounted, she let go the 
Bridle, and soon came tumbling out of the Saddle. 
; FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754 


The prosperous man is never sure that he is 
loved fot himself. (Felix se nescit amari.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. vii,I.727.(c.a. D.60) 


3 
The gods willing, there are many ways to pros- 
perity. (τολλαὶ δ᾽ ὁδοὶ | σὺν θεοῖς εὐπραγίας.) 

Pinpar, Olympian Odes. No. viii, 1.13.(460 8 c.) 
Heaven’s gift to men is prosperity. (θεοῦ δὲ δῶρόν 
ἐστιν εὐτυχεῖν Bpotut'’s.) 

UNknown., Cited by Erasmus, Adagia 
Prosperity’s the very bond of love. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, iv, 4, 583. (1610) 


4 

They say that prosperity which abides in 
bloom brings evil as well as good in its train. 
(φαντί ve μὰν οὕτω κεν ἀνδρὶ παρμονίμαν | 
θάλλοισαν εὐδαιμονέαν | τὰ καὶ τὰ φέρεσθαι.) 


PINDAR, Pythian Odes. No. vii, |. 20. (486 5.6.) 
The man who does not steel his heart 

To evil fates and fair 
Is crumbled by prosperity 

Like unbaked earthenware. 

The Mahabharata. (c. 200 8. 6.) Ryder, tr. 
We are corrupted by prosperity. (Felicitate cor- 
rumpimur.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 15. (c. A.D. 109) 
And vou shall find the greatest enemy 
A man can have is his prosperity. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, Philotes: Dedication, \. 13. 
(1605) The Italians say, “Non hanno gli 
uomini maggior nemico che la troppo grande 
prosperita.” 


Prosperity is envied to its full height, while 
the humble man murmurs unheeded. (ἴσχει τε 
γὰρ ὄλβος οὐ μείονα φθόνον" | ὁ δὲ χαμηλὰ πνέων 
dipavrov Bpéuet.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. xi, |. 29. (474 8.¢.) 
6 
Rome is being shattered by her own pros- 
perity. (Frangitur ipsa suis Roma superba 
bonis. ) 

ProperTius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 13, 1. 60. (c. 

22 B.C.) 


Prosperity crushes unless well sustained. 
(Bona quae veniunt nisi sustineantur oppri- 
munt.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No.82.(c.43 B.C.) 
Truly prosperity tries the souls even of the wise. 
ΠΡῸΣ secundae res sapientium animos fati- 
gant. 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 11. (c. 41 B.¢.) 
It is not easy to bear good fortune with equable 
sats (Nec facile est aequa commoda mente 
pati. 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 438. (c. 1 B.c) 
Everything may be borne except good fortune. 
(Ogni cosa si sopporta, eccetto i] buon tempo.) 

R. C. Trencny, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
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1903 


75. (1853) An Italian proverb. The Italians 
also say, “Nella prosperita non fumano gl’ 
altari” (In prosperity, no altars smoke). In 
other words, during prosperity the gods are 


forgotten. 
ᾧ g 


No one in the world is contented with his 
prosperity, even if 1t comes to him on the run. 
(Nemo enim est, cui felicitas sua, etiam si 
cursu venit, satis faciat.) 

: SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.cxv,sec.17.(c.A. 0.64) 


Prosperity is the surest breeder of insolence I 
know. 
Mark Twain, Letter to the Alta Californian, 
23 Feb., 1867. 


τὸ II—Prosperity and Adversity 


If thou findest thyself able to keep an even 
mind during the time of prosperity, when ad- 
versity comes thou wilt find thyself able to 
bear it. 

ANI, Teaching. No. 33. (c. 2000 B.c.) BUDGE, 

Teaching of Amen-em-apt, 242. 

When their fortunes are highest, then especially 
is it the duty of men to reflect within themselves 
how they are to endure adversity. (Omnes, cum 
secundae res sunt maxime, tum maxime, meditari 
secum oportet, quo pacto advorsam aerumnam 
ferant.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationes. (45 8.C.) 


11 

The Vertue of Prosperity is Temperance; the 
Vertue of Adversity is Fortitude: which in 
Morals is the more Heroicall Vertue. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Adversitie. (1597) 
Prosperity is the Blessing of the Old Testament; 
Adversity is the Blessing of the New; which 
carrieth the greater Benediction. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Adversitie. 

The ancient maxim that prosperity is the blessing 
of the O!ld Testament, and affliction the blessing 
of the New. 


A. C. Benson, At Large. Ch. 12. (1908) 
12 


Prosperity is not without many Feares and 
Distastes; and Adversity is not without Com- 
forts and Hopes. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Adversitie. (1597) 
Prosperity doth best discover Vice; but Adversity 
doth best discover Vertue. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Adversitie. The 
French say, “L’adversité fait homme, et 
la bonheur les monstres” (Adversity makes 
a man, and prosperity makes monsters). 

Prosperity often best discovers Vices, and Ad- 
versity Virtue. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3960. (1732) 
Prosperity discovers Vice, Adversity Virtue. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1751 


13 
In the day of prosperity there is a forgetful- 
ness of affliction: and in the day of affliction 
there is no more remembrance of prosperity. 
BEN Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), xi, 
25. (c. 190 B.C.) 


1904 PROSPERITY 


Remember the time of famine in the time of 
plenty, And poverty and want in the days of 
wealth. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, xviii, 25. 


1 
In favor, you know no body; in disgrace, no- 
body knows you. (Con el favor, no te cono- 
ceras; sin el, no te conoceran.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 248. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


2 

Why gabbestow, that seydest thus to me 

That “him is wors that is fro wele y-throwe, 

Than he hadde erst non of that wele 
y-knowe?” 

CuHaucer (Ὁ), Troilus, Bk. iv, 1. 481. (c. 1380) 
Adversity is ever most bitter to him who hath 
longe time lived in prosperity. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 23. (1576) 
Adversity is easier borne, than Prosperity forgot. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 763. (1732) 
It is hard to become used to being suddenly poor, 
but it is even harder to become used to being 
suddenly rich. 

PERCIVAL WILDE, Inquest, p. 136. (1940) 


3 

It is a sign of weakness not to bear prosperity 
as well as adversity with moderation. (Ut ad- 
versas res, sic secundas immoderate ferre 
levitatis est.) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 26, sec. 90. (c. 45 
B.C.) The Portuguese say, “In prosperity. 
caution; in adversity, patience.” 

Happy is he who knows how to bear the estate 
of either slave or king. (Felix quisque novit 
famulum | regemque pati.) 

SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 228. (ς. A.D. 60) 


4 
In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in the 
day of adversity consider. (In die bona fruere 
bonis, et malam diem praecave. ) 

Old Testament : Ecclesiastes, vii, 14. (c.250 B.c.) 


Take your parte as it comth, of rough and eke οἱ 
smoothe. 
Unknown, The Tale of Beryn, Ὁ. 37. (c. 1400) 


5 
Shod in the cradle, bairfoot in the stubble. 
FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 88. (c. 1595) 
Longest at the fire soonest finds cold. 
JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 238. (1721) 


6 
Calamity and Prosperity are the Touchstones 
of Integrity. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 


7 
He that swells in Prosperity, will shrink in 
Adversity. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2321. (1732) 


8 
It is harder to find a man who can bear good 
fortune well than one who can bear misfor- 
tune well. (χαλεπώτερον εἶναι εὑρεῖν ἄνδρα 
τἀγαθὰ καλῶς φέροντα ἣ τὰ κακά.) 
Gosyrus, to Cyrus. (c. 525 B.c.) See Χενο- 
PHON, Cyropaedia. Bk. viii, ch. 4, sec. 14 
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We need greater virtues to sustain good than 
evil fortune. (Il faut de plus grandes vertus pour 
soutenir la bonne fortune que la mauvaise.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 25. (1665) 
For one man who can stand prosperity, there are 
a hundred that will stand adversity. 

CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship: The 

Hero as Man of Letters. (1840) 
I'll say this fer adversity—people seem to be 
able to stand it, an’ that’s more’n I kin say fer 
prosperity. 
᾿ Kin Husparp, Abe Martin, p. 79. (1930) 


Adversity and prosperity have no fixed road; 
they are evoked by men themselves. 

Lao-TszE, Kan-ying-p‘ien (Book of Rewards 

" and Punishments). (c. 550 B.C.) 

It is a common fault of men not to reckon on 
storms in fair weather. (Il che ἃ comune de- 
fetto delli uomini, non fare conto nella bonac- 
cia della tempesta. ) 

MACHIAVELLI, Il Principe. Ch. 24. (1513) “Fair 
weather brings on cloudy weather” (evdla 
ἐπάγει vépos) is an ancient Greek proverb, 
of which “After an uphill comes a downhill” 
(μετὰ τὸν ἀνήφορον κατήφοροΞς) is a modern 
Greek variant. 

Ups and downs is the way of the world. (Asi el 
mundo va andrando: unos riendo y otros Ilo- 
rando.) 

FRANCIS BEEDING, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 
7. (1940) A Spanish proverb. 


11 
Be modest in prosperity, prudent in adversity. 
(εὐτυχῶν μὲν μέτριος ἴσθι, ἀτυχῶν δὲ φρόνιμος.) 
PERIANDER, A pothegm. (c. 600 Β. 6.) See ὅτο- 
BAEUS, Florilegium, iii, 79. 
In prosperity he is brave, in doubtful fortune 
a runaway. (Re secunda fortis est, dubia fugax.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 2, 1. 13.(c.25 B. c.) 
Remember in adversity to keep an even mind, and 
likewise in prosperity a spirit restrained from 
overweening joy. (Aequam memento rebus in 
arduis | servare mentem, non secus in bonis | ab 
insolenti temperatam | laetitia.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 3, 1. 1. (23 B.c.) 
Hopeful in adversity, anxious in prosperity, is the 
heart prepared for weal or woe. (Sperat infestis, 
metuit secundis | alteram sortem bene praepara- 
tum | pectus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 10, 1. 14. 

Adversity is wont to reveal genius, prosperity to 
hide it. (Ingenium res adversae nudare solent, 
celare secundae.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 8, 1. 73. (35 B.C.) 
Ὁ See also PoETS AND POVERTY. 

Prosperity proves the fortunate, adversity the 
great. (Secunda felices, adversa magnos pro- 
bent.) 

PLINY THE YOUNGER, Panegyric on Trajan, Sec. 

31. (c. A.D. 100) 
Prosperity gets Followers, but Adversity dis- 
tinguishes them. 

ΤΗΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3962. (1732) 

See also FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 
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1 
Greater in adversity than in prosperity. (Mai- 
orum in adversis quam in secundis rebus. ) 
SaLLust, Ad Caesarem. Ch. 1. (c. 50 B.C.) 
It ‘was not only amid distress that his wisdom 
shone: with heart unaltered he could face prosper- 
ity (Pectore non alio prosperiora tulit.) 
RuTiLyus NAMATIANUS, De Reditu Suo Bk. i, 
1. 498. (c. A.D. 416) Of Victorinus, 


We become wiser in the midst of adversity; 
it is prosperity that takes away righteousness. 
(Melius in malis sapimus; secunda rectum 
auferunt.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 94, sec. 74. (ς. A.D. 
64) Σ 
Affliction teacheth a wicked person some time 
to pray: Prosperity never. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Afflictio Pia Magistra. 
(1616) 
Prosperity is a great teacher; adversity is a 
greater. 
WILLIAM Haz.itt, Essays: On the Conversa- 
tion of Lords. (1819) 


Welcome the sour cup of prosperity! Afflic- 
tion may one day smile again; and till then, 
sit thee down, sorrow! 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, i, 1, 316. 
(1595) 


4 

All men, when prosperity is at its height, ought 
then chiefly to consider in what way they will 
endure disaster. (Omnis, quom secundae res 
sunt maxume, tum maxume | meditari secum 
oportet quo pacto advorsam aerum nam 
ferant.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |, 241. (161 B.c.) An elab- 
oration of Cato’s maxim, “Cum _fueris 
felix quae sunt adversa caveto” (When you 
are fortunate, beware of adversity). 

In tyme of prosperitie remember adversitie. 

Unknown. In Antig. Repertory, iv. 398 
1500) 

In prosperity prepare for adversity. It is both 
wiser and easier to collect winter storcs in sum- 
mer. (Prevenirse en la fortuna prospera para la 
adversa. Arbitrio es hacer en el estio la provision 
para el invierno.) 

BaLTAsak GRACIAN, Ordculo Manuat Maxim 
113. (1647) 


(Cc. 


5 
In the shade 1 will believe what in the sun I 
loved, 
H. Ὁ. THoreEau, On the Sun Coming Out in the 
Afternoon. (1 April, 1841) 


PROVERB 
ὦ I—Definitions 


Apothegms are, according to Cicero, mucrones 
verborum, pointed speeches. Salinas, salt pits 
from which one can draw the salt of discourse 
FRANCIS BACON, A pothegms New and Old: In- 
troduction. (a. 1626) The Arabs say, “A 
proverb is ta speech what salt is to food.” 
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Proverbium: An olde sayed sawe. 

TuHoMAS CooPER, Thesaurus Linguae Romanae 
et Britannicae. (1565) 

This, in spite of its brevity, very nearly touches 
the root of the matter. Being “old,” the popular 
utterance has the stamp and dignity of antiquity: 
being “sayed,” it is not merely a golden maxim 
buried deeply in the pages of some venerable 
tome, .. it has become incorporated in the 
popular speech. 

F. E. HutME, Proverb Lore, p. 7. (1902) Hulme 
cites many other definitions. He says that the 
Rev. John Ward, vicar of Stratford-on-Avon 
in the reign of Charles II, declared that for 
a proverb six things were essential: it must 
be short, clear, in common use, figurative in 
expression, ancient, true, and adds that papu- 
larity is an essential feature. He quotes ap- 
provingly Agricola’s “Short sentences into 
which the ancients have compressed life,” 
Howell's “Sayings which combine sense, 
shortness, and salt,” Chambers’s “Proverbs 
are pithy, practical, popular sayings, ex- 
pressive of certain more or less general con- 
victions,” and Annandale’s “A proverb is a 
short and pithy sentence forming a popular 
saying, and expressing some result of the 
experience of life in a keen, quaint and lively 
fashion.” The Oxford English Dictionary’s 
detinition is, “A short pithy saying in com- 
mon and recognized use; a concise sentence, 
often metaphorical or alliterative in form, 
which is held to express some truth ascer- 
tained by experience or observation. and 
familiar to all.” 


8 
The People’s Voice the voice of God we call: 
And what are proverbs but the People’s Voice? 
JAMES HoweE LL, Before a Great Volume of 
Proverbs. (a. 1647) Quoted by Trencn, On 
the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 22, as by “an old 
English poet.” 
Proverbs may not improperly be called the Phi- 
losophy of the Common Peeple, or, according to 
Aristotle, the truest Reliques of old Philosophy 
James HOweELt, Lexicon: Proverb (1659) 


9 
Truth comes in a well rubbed-down state in 
the form of the sayings of the ancestors. 

ΚΗΛΤΙ I, KING OF Ecypt, Teaching No. 8. (c. 
2500 B.C.) Budge, tr. 

Short sayings drawn from long experience. (Sen- 
tencilas sacadas de la mesma experiencia.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. (1605) 

A proverb is much matter decocted into few 
words. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies. Ch. 2. (a. 1661) 

It is a highway saying. 

Joun Dunton, Athenian Sport, p. 454. (1707) 
The Greek word for proverb, παροιμία 
(πάρ + olwos), means literally beside the way. 
wayside. 

Scraps from the table of wisdom, that will if well 
digested yield strong nourishment to thy mind. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1739, His characterization of the 
maxims scattered through the almanacs 
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The philosophy of the vulgar. 

Isaac D’ ISRAELI, Curiosities of Literature: The 
Philosophy of Proverbs. (1823) D’Israeli also 
quotes a Spanish definition, “Refranes que 
dicen las viejas tras el fuego” (Sayings of 
old wives by their firesides). 

Copper coinage of wisdom. 

GEORGE MEREDITH, Sandra Belloni. Ch. 40. 
(1864) 

The apothegms of a people are the gold and silver 
coins of their language. 

F. 8. Cozzens, Sayings, Ὁ. 48. (1870) 

Proverbs may be called the literature of the 
illiterate. 

F. S. Cozzens, Sayings, Ὁ. 49. An older defini- 
tion is, “Proverbs are the wisdom of the 
streets.” 

Proverbs, the ready money of human experience. 

LoweLL, My Study Windows, p. 162. (1870) 


1 

A proverb is an Instructive Sentence, in which 

more is generally Design’d than is Express’d, 

and which has pass’d into Common Use and 

Esteem either among the Learned or Vulgar. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs. 

(1710) 

What is a proverb, but the experience and ob- 

servation of several ages, gathered and summed 

up into one expression? 

Rosert SOUTH, Sermons, i, 437. (a. 1716) 
A proverb is usually defined as an instructive 
sentence, or common and pithy saying, in which 
more is generally designed than expressed. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs: Preface to the 

Fourth Edition. (1767) 
A maxim is the exact and noble expression of 
an important and unquestionable truth. (Une 
maxime est l’expression exacte et noble d’une 
vérité importante et incontestable.) 

JosepH JousBEerT, Pensées. No. 137. (1810) 

A proverb is one man’s wit and all men’s wisdom. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, Apothegm. (c. 1850) As 

given by MackintosH, Memoirs, ii, 473. But 
it is usually quoted, “The wisdom of many, 
the wit of one,” the one being “the man who 
puts into happy form, and so crystallizes and 
preserves, a truth which many have already 
felt,” as Hulme puts it. 
A proverb is a racial aphorism which has been, 
or still is, in common use, conveying advice or 
counsel, invariably camouflaged figuratively, dis- 
guised in metaphor or allegory. 
S. G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs: Iniroduc- 
tion. (1938) 


2 
What can be the use of sawing about a set 
of maxims to which there are a complete set 
of antagonist maxims? 

SYDNEY SMITH, Lecture on the Conduct of the 

Understanding, i. (1806) 

Proverbial wisdom, it must be borne in mind, 
deals sometimes with only one aspect of a 
truth. The necessary brevity often makes the 
teaching one-sided. . . . “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss”; but on the other hand it is equally 
true that “A tethered sheep soon starves.” 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 10. (1902) 
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Almost every wise saying has an opposite one, 
no less wise, to balance it. 
GrEoRCE SANTAYANA, Little Essays, Ὁ. 237. (c. 
1905) 


3 
Proverbs . . . receive their chief value from 
the stamp and esteem of ages through which 
they have passed. 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, Of Ancient and Modern 
Learning. (1692) 


II—Proverbs: Aphorisms 


4 
There is some degree of licentiousness and er- 
ror in forming axioms. 

Francis Bacon, Novum Organum. Pt. ii, Sum- 

mary. Aphorism 17. (a. 1626) 

Most maxim-mongers have preferred the pretti- 
ness to the justness of a thought, and the turn 
to the truth. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 Jan., 1753. 
In all pointed sentences, some degree of accuracy 
must be sacrificed to conciseness. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Works, x, 286. (c. 1778) 


The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are 
discovered in its proverbs. 

Francis Bacon. (a. 1616) The Germans say, 
“Judge a country by the quality of its prov- 
erbs.” 

The maxims of men reveal their characters. (Les 
maximes des hommes décélent leur cceur.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 107. (1746) 
The French also say, “Judge a man by his 
favorite proverbs.” 

Maxims are the condensed good sense of nations. 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. (a. 1832) Quoted on 
the title page of Broom’s Legal Maxims. 

The proverbs of a nation furnish the index to 
its spirit. 

J. G. Hotranp, Gold-Foil: An Exordial Essay. 
(a. 1881) 


A good maxim is never out of season. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.288.(1855) 


7 
And ther-with-al, he knew of mo proverbes 
Than in this world ther growen gras or herbes. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, |. 773. (c. 1388) 

I know more proverbs than a book. (Porque sé 
mas refranes que un libro.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Also, “No hay refran que no sea verdadero” 
(There is no proverb that is not true). The 
Russians say, “There is no proverb without 
its grain of truth.” 


8 
Lat be thyne olde ensaumples, I thee preye. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 760. (c. 1380) 
With many prouerbe diuers and vnkouth, 
Be rehersaile of his Sugrid mouth. 
ΓΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Siege of Thebes, Bk. i, 1. 3. (c. 1420) 
This formal fool speaks naught but proverbs. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington: The Proverb Monger. (1599) 
I do not say a proverb is amiss when aptly and 
seasonably applied; but to be forever discharg- 
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of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and last of the 

traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All these 

were lovers and disciples of the Spartan cul- 

ture, and you can recognize that character in 

their wisdom by the short, memorable sayings 

that fell from each of them: they dedicated 

these as the first-fruits of their lore to Apollo 

in his Delphic temple, inscribing there those 

maxims which are on every tongue. 

Prato, Protagoras. Sec. 342E. (c. 389 B.C.) 

I will tell you in verse the cities, names, and 
sayings of the seven sages: 

Cleobulus of Lindus said, “Moderation is best.” 
(μέτρον ἄριστον.) 

Chilon in hollow Lacedaemon said, “Know thy- 
self.” (γνῶθι σεαυτόν.) 

Periander, who dwelt in Corinth, said, ‘Master 
anger.” (χόλου xparéecy.) 

Pittacus, who was from Mytilene, said, “Nothing 
in excess.” (οὐδὲν ἄγα».) 

And Solon, in holy Athens, “Look at the end 
of life.” (τέρμα 3° ὁρᾶν βιότοιο.) 

Bias of Priene declared that ““Most men are bad.” 
(τοὺς πλέονας κακίους.) 

And Thales of Miletus said, “Shun suretyship.” 
(ἐγγύην φεύγειν.) 

Ὄνκνονν, Greek Anthology. Bk. ix, epig. 366. 

The dates of the Wise Men run from 600 to 
550 Β.6. 


1 
An old saying, if it comes into use with time, 
becomes like an ordinance. (Scitumst, per 
tempus si obviamst, verbum vetus. ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, |. 135. (c. 194 B.C.) 


2 
To understand a proverb, and the interpreta- 
tion; the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings. (Animadvertet parabolam, et inter- 
pretationem, verba sapientum, et aenigmata 
eorum. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A wise heart discerneth the proverbs of the wise. 
Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), ili, 
29. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
The wise proverb, let it not escape thee. 
Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom, vi, 35. 
Despise not the discourse of the wise, but acquaint 
thyself with their proverbs. 
Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom, viii, 8. 
They that are wise in words also show that they 
are wise in that they pour forth wise proverbs 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, xvii, 29. 


A maker of maxims is synonymous with a 
pessimist. (Maximist, pessimist.) 
JoserH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest: 
Prelude. (c. 1870) 


4 
As saith the proverb of the ancients. (Sicut 
et in proverbio antiquo dicitur.) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xxiv, 13. (c. 600 B.C.) 
He gave good heed, and sought out, and set in 
order many proverbs. (Investigans composuit 
parabolas multas.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 9. (c. 250 8.c.) 


PROVIDENCE 


A faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation. 
(πιστὸς ὁ λόγος Kal πάσης ἀποδοχῆς ἄξιος.) 
New Testament: I Timotky, i, 15. (c. Α. Ὁ. 62) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Fidelis sermo, et omni ac- 
ceptione dignus.” 


5 
Patch grief with proverbs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, v, 1, 
17. (1598) 


An old saying, that was a man when King 
Pepin of France was a little boy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 1, 121. 
(1595) 
I can tell thee where that saying was born. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 9. (1599) 
As the saying is. 
GEORGE FARQUHAR, The Beaux Stratagem. 
(1707) Repeated frequently throughout the 
play. 


I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 37.(1595) 
The proverb is something musty. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 359. (1600) 
A most remarkably long-headed, flowing-bearded 
and patriarchal proverb. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 13. (1844) 
A maxim is only a proverb in its caterpillar stage. 
D. E. oo The Antiquity of Proverbs. 
(1922 
Proverbs are all old, If they’re new they’re not 
proverbs. 
Eucene Heaty, Mr. Sandeman Loses His Life, 
p. 135. (1940) 


It is more trouble to make a maxim than it 
is to do right. 
MARK Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar. (1893) 


PROVIDENCE 
See also Destiny, Fate 


9 
No man hurts his finger here below unless 
the order is given from above. 

Babylonian Talmud: Chullin, fo. 7. (c. 450) 
That which cometh from above, let no man ques- 
tion. 

THoMAS FuLier, Worthies, ii, 243. (1662) 
Quoted as a Spanish proverb. There is a 
Latin one, “Omnia desuper” (All things are 
from above). 


I am not one to fly in the face of Providence. 
S. Bartnc-Goutp, The Queen of Love, ii, 59. 
(1894) 
It seems like flying in the face of Providence. 
HuLBert Footner, Death of a Saboteur, Ὁ. 159. 
(1943) 


11 

His pet hobby was playing the part of a small, 
beneficent Providence. 

ΡΜ BLACK, White Heather. Ch. 47.(1886) 


Providence has been called the baptismal 
name of Chance, but a devout person would 
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say that Chance is a nickname of Providence. 
(Quelqu’un disait que la Providence était le 
nom de baptéme du Hasard, quelque dévot 
dira que le Hasard est un sobriquet de la 
Providence. ) 
SEBASTIAN CHAMFORT, Maximes et Pensées. Pt. 
i. (a, 1794) 


Providedee has many different 
(πολλαὲ μορφαὶ τῶν δαιμονίων.) 


EvurRIPIDEs, Alcestis, 1. 1159. (c. 438 B.C.) 


aspects. 


2 
If you leap into a Well, Providence is not 
bound to fetch you out. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2795. (1732) 
Providence directs the Dice. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3970. 
Providence is not purblind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3972. 


Providence requires three things of us before 
it will help us—a stout heart, a strong arm, 
and a stiff upper lip. 
T. C. HALrBpurtTON (Sam SLricx), 
Ch. 13. (1843) 


Wise Saws. 


Providence is better than a rent. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 256. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3971.(1732) 


5 
Let the morn come, and the meat with it. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 231. (1721) 
Providence cares for every hungry mouth. 
ROBERT BROWNING, Ferishtah’s Fancies: 
Eagle. (1884) See also under Movutu. 


The 


Providence knows what we need better than 
we ourselves. (La Providence | Sait ce qu'il 
nous faut mieux que nous. ) 

La FontTAINE, Fables: Jupiter et le Métaver. 
Bk. vi, fab. 4. (1668) This is the fable of the 
farmer who wagered Jupiter that he could 
produce better weather for his crops than 
Jupiter himself. The result was that his crops 
died, while those of his neighbors flourished. 


7 
The ways of the Gods are full of Providence. 
(τὰ τῶν θεῶν προνοίας μεστά.) 
Marcus AvureELius, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec. 3. 
(c. A.D. 174) 
The lap of providence. 
HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, Directions to Church- 
Wardens, p. 105. (1701) 


8 
There’s a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 230. (1600) See 

also under SPARROW. 
Dont boast, John. Dont tempt Providence. 

BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 26. (1910) 
Providence always has the last word. 

SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 
Every drunken skipper trusts to Providence. But 
one of the ways of Providence with drunken skip- 
pers is to run them on the rocks. 

Saw, Heartbreak House. Act iii. 

PROVENCE AND BIG BATTALIONS, see under Gon. 
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PRUDENCE 
See also Carefulness, Caution, Discretion, 
Heed 


9 
Prudence excels the other virtues as much as 
sight excels the other senses. (τοσοῦτον διαφέρειν 
Τὴν φρόνησιν τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῶν, ὅσον τὴν ὄρασιν 
τῶν ἄλλων αἰσθήσεων. 

ΒΙΟΝ, (c. 300 B.c.) See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, iv, 


51. 
10 


Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid, courted by 
Incapacity. 
WiLLIAM BLakeE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
11 
Nobody hath too much prudence or virtue. 


H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.463.(1855) 
12 


Achilles, though invulnerable, never went to 
battle but completely armed. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 Jan., 1753. 
13 


By prudence, which the Greeks call Φρόνησις, 
we understand the practical knowledge of 
things to be sought, and of things to be 
avoided. (Prudentiam enim, quam Graeci 
φρόνησιν dicunt, aliam quandam intellegimus, 
quae est rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque 
scientia. ) 

Cicero, De Officits. Bk. i, ch. 43, sec. 153. (c. 


45 B.C.) 
14 


Prudence is a good thing; forethought is wis- 
dom. (άγαθόν τι πρόνοον εἶναι, σοφὸν δὲ ἡ 
προμηθίη.) 
Croesus, to Cambyses. (c. 535 B.c.) As re- 
counted by Hrropotvs, bk. iii, sec. 36. See 


also FORESIGHT. 
15 


Prudence is God taking thought for oxen. 

R. W. EMErsOoN, Essays: Prudence. (1841) 
Prudence, the soul’s stern sacristan. 

SIDNEY DOBELL, The Roman. Pt. vii. (1850) 
Prudence is the pledge of security. 

Doo.LittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 280. (1872) 


16 
The greatest good is prudence; wherefore 
prudence is a more precious thing even than 
philosophy; from it spring all the other vir- 
tues. (τὸ μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν φρόνησις.) 

Epicurus, Maxim. (c. 290 B.c.) - DIOGENES 


LAERTIUS, Epicurus. Bk. x, sec. 132. 
17 


A grain of Prudence is worth a Pound of 
Craft. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 187. (1732) 
An ounce of prudence is worth a pound of gold. 
Topias SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 15. 
(1748) From the Italian proverb, “Un oncia 


di prudenza val piu che una libra d’ oro.” 
18 


Prudence is not satisfied with Afay-be’s. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3974.(1732) 
Prudent Pauses forward Business. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3976. 
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1 
There is no luck nor ill-luck except prudence 
and imprudence. (No hay mas dicha ni mas 
desdicha que prudencia 6 imprudencia. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
21. (1647) 


2 
Prudence keeps life safe, but does not often 
make it happy. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Idler. No. 57. (1758) 
If we thatch ourselves too thickly from winter, 
we miss all the music of the storms. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street.(1940) 
3 
One has no protecting power save prudence. 
(Nullum numen habes si sit prudentia. ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 365; sat. xiv, 1. 315. 
(c. A.D. 120) This has been cast into prover- 
bial form, ““Nullum numen abest si sit pru- 
dentia” (No divinity is absent if prudence 
is present). 
Though the proverb Nullum numen abest, si sit 
prudentia, does not always prove true, we may 
be certain of the converse of it, Nullum numen 
adest, si sit imprudentia. [No divinity is present, 
if imprudence is there]. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELt, Life, 30 March, 
1783. Boswell does not note the exact date of 
the remark, but says, “I shall here insert a 
few of Johnson’s sayings, without the for- 
mality of dates.” 
Scott seldom failed to introduce some passing hint 
of caution—such as Nullum numen abest si sit 
prudentia. 
Locxnart, Life of Scott. Ch. 37. (1837) 
“Tf prudence be present, no divinity is absent,” 
according to high authority. 
R. D. Brackmore, Mary Anerley. Ch.49.(1880) 


4 
Praises are heaped on the virtue of prudence, 
which however, cannot secure us the smallest 
result. (Il n’y a point d’éloges qu’on ne donne 
a la prudence; cependant elle ne saurait nous 
assurer du moindre événement.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 65. (1665) 
5 
With a mantelle of prudens clad thou be. 
Joun Lypoate, Minor Poems (Percy Society, 
1840), p. 9. (c. 1430) 


6 
Often imprudence succeeds and prudence 
fails. (Et male consultis pretium est, prudentia 
fallax.) 
MANILivus, Astronomica. Bk. iv, 1. 95. (c. B.C. 
25) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 47. 


7 
Prudence is always in season. (La prudence 
est toujours de saison.) 
Moritre, Dépit Amoureux. Act v, sc. 8, I. 8. 
(1654) 


8 
Prudence is the first thing to desert the 
wretched. (Miseros prudentia prima relin- 
quit.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 12,1. 47. (a.p. 3) 
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9 

The simple believeth every word: but the 
prudent man looketh well to his going. (In- 
nocens credit omni verbo: astutus considerat 
gressus suos. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 15. (c. 400 B.C.) 


a LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, see under LOOK. 


You will conquer more surely by prudence 
than by passion. (Consilio melius vincas 
quam iracundia.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.110.(c.43 B.C.) 
We accomplish more by prudence than by force. 
(Plura consilio quam vi perficimus.) 

Ὁ; Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 26. (c. A.D. 116) 


Prudence, like experience, must be paid for. 
SHERIDAN, School for Scandal.Act iv,sc.3.(1777) 
I am the pink of prudence. 
ROYALL TYLer, The Contrast. Act i, sc.1.(1787) 


Ii—Prudential Proverbs * 
See also Behavior: Admonitions 


12 
O Nazirite, do not approach even the neigh- 
borhood of a vineyard. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 13a, and 
elsewhere. (c. 450) A Nazirite was one who 
had taken a vow to abstain from the pro- 
duction of wine. Mishnah, Aboth, i, 1, says, 
“Make a fence round the law.” 

A man does not look behind the door unless he 
has stood there himself. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 


p. 492. (1940) 
13 


Keep out of a hasty man’s way for a while; 
out of a sullen man’s all the days of your life. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.436.(1855) 
Keep yourself from the anger of a great man, 
from the tumult of a mob, from a man of ill 
fame, from a widow that has been thrice mar- 
ried, from a wind that comes in at a hole, and 
from a reconciled enemy. 

H. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 437. 
The Latin proverb is, “Cave a signatis” (Be- 
ware of marked men). 

Never tread on a sore toe. 
Σὰ G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 459. 


1 
If thou seest a wall inclining, run from un- 
der it. 
BurRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 13. (1817) 
Fly from him whose power is tottering. 


15 
When you know yourself outmatched, retreat 
for the time being. (Cui scieris non esse 
parem, pro tempora cede.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 10. (c. 175 8. α.) 


"There are hundreds of “cowardly and prudential 
proverbs,’’ as Stevenson called them, dealing with money 
(borrowing and lending, saving, thrift), with health 
(eating, exercise, sleep), with women, and with behavior 
in general, The specific ones will be found elsewhere in 
this book under their appropriate headin “Make 
haste slowly,’’ for example, is under Hastr—but a few 
of the more general ones are grou 
case of doubt as to where to fin 
Index should be consulted. 


d together here. In 
these proverbs, the 
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1 

It is better not to stir the rice although it 
sticks. (Es mejor no menear el arroz aunque 
se pegue. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 37. (1615) 


2 
You advise me to keep the outside course. 
(Me mones, ut τὴν ἔξω γραμμὴν teneam.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. iv, epis. 8. (55 B C.) 
As in a chariot race; that is, to be prudent. 
3 
Taste your pottage before you crumb in your 
bread. 
ANTHONY Copley, Wits, Fits and Fancies, p. 
116. (1594) 
Crumb not your bread before you taste your por- 
ridge. ᾿ 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Monsieur Thomas. 
Act iv, sc. 4. (c. 1613) 


4 
In a field of melons do not pull up your shoe; 
under a plum tree do not adjust your cap. 
Isaac D’IsraE vl, Curiosities of Literature: The 
Philosophy of Proverbs. (1823) A Chinese 
proverb. 
Don’t lace your boots in a melon field, nor ad- 
just your hat under a plum tree. (Kua t‘ien pu li, 
li hsia pu chéng kuan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1928. (1875) 
Do not adjust your sandals while passing through 
a melon field; nor yet arrange your hat beneath 
an orange tree. 
ERNEST BRAHMAH, Καὶ Lung’s Golden Hours. 
(ς. 1920) 


5 
[Use] another’s foot to kick a dog. (Pieh jén 
chiao ‘ti ‘chiian.) 

Doo.uitt_Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 
Another Chinese proverb is, ‘Mai chén ’kan 
’*kung” (In buying needles examine the eyes). 

If you know there are tigers in the hills, don’t 
go there. (Ming chih shan yu ‘hu, mo hsiang ‘hu 
shan hsing.) 

Doo.i1t_Le, Chinese Proverbs, ii, 482. 


6 
Keep the rake near the scythe, and the cart 
near the rake. 
EMERSON, Essays: First Series: 
(1841) Quoted as a proverb. 


Prudence. 


7 
It is better to go back than to go ahead badly. 
(Satius est recurrere, quam currere male.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ix, No. 32. 
(1508) From the Greek of Lucan. 
Better go back, than lose your self. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 897. (1732) 
It is often better to return than to go on, if you 
find you have taken the wrong road. 

RoBErT BLAND, Proverbs, i, 211. (1814) 
Draw BACK TO LEAP BETTER, see under Loox. 


8 
Leave not your staff at home. (Absque baculo 
ne ingreditor.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, iv, 61. (1523) 
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9 
Cast not forth the old water while the new 
come in. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 26. (c. 
1595) From the Latin proverb, “Ne prae- 
sentem aquam effundas, priusquam aliam sis 
adeptus” (Don’t throw away the water you 
have until you have obtained more). 

Don’t throw away dirty water till you have got 
clean. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 89. (1710) 

Cast not out the foul water till you bring in the 
clean. Part not with that way of living you have, 
till you are sure of a better. 

JaMEs Ket Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (1721) 
She was a fool to throw out her dirty water be- 
fore she got clean. 

Swrirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
You know the old saying, “Don’t throw out your 
dirty water until you get in fresh.” 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 29. (1842) 
SpurGEON, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 8. 
(1869) Suaw, Fanny’s First Play. Act iii. 
(1911) 

10 
Alwaies measure manie, Before you cut ante. 

Joun FrLorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 97. (1591) 
Measure thrice, before thou shapest once. 

Joun WoproePHE, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 275. (1623) 
Measure thrice what thou buyest, and cut it but 
once. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 
Score twice before you cut once. 

RANDLE HotmeE, The Academy of Armory. Bk. 

lil, ch. 6, p. 292. (1688) 
Measure thrice, and cut once. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3381.(1732) 
A word of timely caution ... lies in the... 
Russian proverb: Measure thy cloth ten times; 
thou canst cut it but once. 

TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 4. (1853) 


11 
Take heed of an ox before, of a horse behind, 
of a monk on all sides. 

GEoRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 899. 
(1640) JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. 
(1670) 

Beware of a mule’s hind foot, a dog’s tooth, and 
a woman’s tongue. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughkman’s Pictures, 
p. 118. (1880) 

The Boldest Farmer heeds the Cautious Rule 
To stand Behind the Bull, Before the Mule. 
GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 106. (1924) 


12 
Throw not Stones at your own Window. 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5041. (1732) THOSE 
WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES, see under House. 


13 
Although it rain, throw not away thy water- 
ing pot. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 327. (1640) 


Although the sun shine, leave not thy cloak at 
home. 


HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 328. 
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When ‘tis fair, be sure you take your coat with 
you. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. The 
Italians say, “Né di state, πὲ d’inverno, non 
andar senza mantello” (Neither in summer 
nor in winter go outside without your cloak). 

Though the weather be fine, take your umbrella. 
(Ch‘ing tai yii san.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2048. (1875) 


1 
It is good tying the sack before it is full. 
Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 841. 
(1640) The Arabs say, “Light your lamp be- 
fore it becomes dark.” 


2 
Grasp not at much, for fear thou losest all. 
δ ROHGE HERBERT, The Size. (1633) 


Reiniee a small ship, but put your goods on a 
big one, (7% ολίγην αἰνεῖν, μεγάλῃ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φορτία 
θέσθαι.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 643. (c. 800 B.C.) 

Quoted by PiutarcnH, Moralia, 22F. 
Praise the sea, on shore remaine. 
Wonder at hills, keepe on the plaine. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 99. (1591) The 
Italians say, “Loda il mare, e tienti alla 
terra”; the French, “Il faut louer la mer, et 
se tenir en terre.” 

Praise the mountaines, but loue the plaines. 

Joun WoproepHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldter, Ὁ. 277. (1623) 

Praise a hill, but keep below. Praise the sea, but 
keep on land. 

Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. Nos. 
490-1. (1640) 

Commend the sea, but keep thyself ashoar. Com- 
mend the hills, but keep thyself on the plains. 

James Howe t, Letters, ii, 666. (1659) 

Talk of Camps, but stay at Home. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4319.(1732) 
Speak well of the Highlands, but dwell in the 
Laigh [Lowlands]. 

4 A. CHEvi0T, Proverbs of Scotland, p.303.(1896) 


Cross the stream where it is ebbest [shallow- 
est }. 
PHILEMON HOoLtanp, tr., Plutarch’s 
747. (1603) 
O let me now perswade, be not extreame, 
Its easie (saies the Prouerb) to wade the streame, 
Where th’ foord’s a lowest, recollect to minde. 
Ricwarp BratHwait, A Strappado for the 
Divell, 222. (1615) 


5 
Take things always by their smooth handle. 
: JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xvi, p. 111. (c. 1802) 


If you are prudent, do not thrust your hand 
into the fire. (Prudens in flammam ne manum 
iniicito. ) 
St. JERoME (Hieronymus), Apothegm. (c. 
A.D. 400) Quoting an old proverb. 


Morals, p 


Juke [duck] and let a jaw [wave] go o’er you. 
That is, prudently yield to a present torrent. 
JAMES Key, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 189.(1721) 


PRUDERY 


Jouk and let the jaw gae bye. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 25. (1818) 
8 
One must not jeer at the dogs till one is out of 
the village. (Il ne faut pas moquer des chiens 
qu’on—ne soit hors du village. ) 

Le Roux, Dictionnaire Comique, ii, 182.(1786) 


Theseus woulde not goe into the Laborinth 
without a threede that might shew him the 
way out. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 393. (1580) 


If you go into a Labyrinth, take a Clew with you. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2752.(1732) 
10 


Do not step down unless you know the depth. 
P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 803. (1842) 
He who sees not the bottom, let him not pass the 
water. (Chi non vede il fondo, non passi l’acqua.) 
R. C. TRENcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
76. (1853) An Italian proverb. The Scots 
have a variant, “If you dinna see the bot- 
tom, dinna wade.” 
Never venture out of your depth till you can 
swim. 
gare ena ΟΝ of Proverbs,p.459.(185S) 


The prudent man, when contention arises, 
steps aside; when peace prevails, he casts an- 
chor there. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 96. (c. 1258) 


PRUDERY 


12 
Prude. A bawd hiding behind the back of her 
demeanor. 

AMBROSE Bierce, The Devil’s Dictionary. 
(1906) Elsewhere (Collected Works, viii), 
Bierce gives another definition: “A prude is 
one who blushes modestly at the indelicacy 
of her thoughts and virtuously flees from the 


temptation of her desires.” 
13 


Propriety is the least of all laws, and the 
most observed. (La bienséance est la moindre 
de toutes les lois, et la plus suivie.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 447. (1665) 
Propriety in a poke bonnet. 

sae J. Connincton, Four Defences, p.134.(1940) 


Hence, far hence, ye prudes! (Procul hinc, 
procul este, severae!) 

Ovw, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 1, 1. 3. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Disdainful prudes, who ceaseless ply 
The superb muscle of the eye. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, }. 119. (1737) 
The pink of prudery. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 38. (1839) 


15 

What is Prudery? 'Tis a Beldam 

Seen with Wit and Beauty seldom. 
Port, Answer to Mrs. Howe. (1720) 

In England, the garden of Beauty is kept 

By a dragon of prudery placed within call. 
THomas Moore, We May Roam Through This 

World. (a. 1852) 


PRUNES 


-” 


Prudery pretends to have only those passions that 
it cannot feel. 
R. G. INGERSOLL, Art and Morality. (1888) 


1 
Comstockery is the world’s standing joke at 
the expense of the United States. 

BERNARD SHAW, Letter, to the N.Y. Times, 26 
Sept., 1905. The New York Public Library 
had just relegated Man and Superman to the 
reserved shelves, an action which Shaw 
thought Anthony Comstock had inspircd, 
and so he wrote a letter to the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, which 
was cabled to New York and printed on the 
front page, occupying nearly two columns. 
It was Comstock who, as agent for the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
had caused the police to close Shaw’s play, 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, in 1904, and 
‘“‘Comstockery” passed into the language 

I propose to add to a dictionary that is already 
too long the word comstock. If you associate dirt, 
filth and obscenity with an idea, a picture, a 
statue, or anything, why—you simply comstock 
it. 

BERNARR MAcFAppEN, in Physical Culture, 
May, 1917. 


2 
Will Honeycomb calls these over-offended 
ladies the outrageously virtuous. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 266.(1711) 
Strait-laced, but all-too-full in bud 
For puritanic stays. 

Tennyson, The Talking Oak, 1. 59. (1842) 


PRUNES 


8 
At this every lady drew up her mouth as if 
going to pronounce the letter P. 

GotpsmM1TH, Letter to R. Bryanton, Sept., 1758. 
You have only, when before your glass, to keep 
pronouncing to yourself nimini-pimini—the lips 
cannot fail of taking the plie. 

Joun Burcoyne, The Heiress. Act iii, sc. 2. 

(1786) 

Father is rather vulgar, my dear. The word Papa, 
besides, gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism are all 
very good words for the lips; especially prunes 
and prism. You will find it serviceable, in the for- 
mation of a demeanour, if you sometimes say to 
yourself in company—on entering a room, for 
instance—Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and 
prism, prunes and prism. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1857) 
He has none of the “prunes and prism” style. 

British Weekly, 28 Sept., 1888, p. 353/1. 
Surface accomplishments, the prunes and prisms 
of education. 

W. J. Jenxrns, in American Ann. Deaf, April, 

1892, p. 91. 
No sign of the three p’s about her—ne peroxide, 
patchouli nor peau de soie. 

O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. (1908) 

Aunt Rebecca’s full of prunes. 
Garpner, Case of the Empty Tin, p. 75. (1941) 


PUBLIC 


1913 


PRY 


4 
1 hope I don’t intrude. 

Joun Poors, Paul Pry. An apology on the lips 
of the inquisitive and intrusive Paul Pry. 
Produced at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
London, 13 Sept., 1825. The phrase had been 
previously used in General John Burgoyne’s 
comedy, The Maid of the Oaks, act ii, which 
was produced in 1774, and no doubt it oc- 
curred elsewhere as well, but it was Poole 
who gave it point and currency, and created 
a character whose name passed into pro- 
verbial use. “Paul Pry is on the spy.” 

He conceives that ...the magistrate . 
ought to be . . . a Paul Pry in every house, spy 
ing, eaves-dropping. 

Macau.tay, Essays: Southey, v. 348 (1829) 
Others . . . Paul Prying into the bedroom win 
dows. 

FREDERICK MARRYAT, A Diary in America. Ser 

i, i, 110. (1839) 

Swift flies the tale of laughter, shame or folly, 
Caught by Paul Pry, and carried home to Polly. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, Curiosity, 1. 329. (1841) 
Who the deuce are you, cross-questioning and 

Paul-Prying ? 

Henry KIncSLeY, The Hillyars and the Bur- 
tons. Ch. 30. (1865) 

It will cure her of her Paul-Pry tricks. 

Mary BrinGMan, Robert Lynne, ii, 1, 4. (1870) 
Blindness means to all men... continual and 
irritable curiosity—there is no Paul Pry like your 
blind man. 

A. E. W. Mason, Four Feathers. Ch. 13. (1902) 


PUBLIC 
See also People 


5 
Who serueth the commons serueth no body. 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Ouvrage de commun ouvrage de nul; All mens 
worke is no mans worke; or that which is done 
for many is acknowledged by none. Qui sert com- 
mun nul ne le paye, et s'il defaut chascun lVab- 
baye; The service done to a people no man re- 
wards, the disservices every man rails at. 
RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Commun. 
(1611) 
He that does anything for the Public, is ac- 
counted to do it for nobody. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2082.(1732) 
He who serves the public hath but a scurvy mas- 


ter. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.401.(1855) 


To serve the Publick faithfully, and at the 
same time please it entirely is impracticable. 
: FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


There is not a more mean, stupid, dastardly, 
pitiful, selfish, spiteful, envious, ungrateful 
animal than the Public. It is the greatest of 
cowards, for it is ashamed of itself. 
Wrtituam Hazuitt, Table Talk: On Living to 
One’s-Self. (1821) 


1914 PUBLICITY 


PUDDING 


The public has neither shame nor gratitude. 
ΑΜ Hazuitt, Characteristics, No. 85. 
(1823) “The public pays with ingratitude” is 
a proverbial form. 


1 
The Public is a fool. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles, ti, 1, 94. 
(1732) 
The public! How many fools does it take to make 
a public? (Le public! Combien faut-i] de sots 
pour faire un public?) 
SEBASTIEN CHAMFORT, Maximes. (a. 1794) 
The Public is an old woman. 
THOMAS CarLyLe, Journal, 1835. 
The public’s nothing better than a great baby. 
THomas CHALMERS, Letter. (a. 1847) Quoted 
by RusxKIn, Sesame and Lilies, i, 40. (1864) 


2 
The public be damned! I’m working for my 
stockholders. 

WILi1aM H. VANDERBILT, Retort, to Clarence 
Dresser, a reporter for the Chicago Daily 
News, 8 Oct., 1882. Vanderbilt, who was pres- 
ident of the New York Central Railroad, 
had explained that a fast train between New 
York and Chicago had been discontinued 
because it did not pay, and Dresser had 
asked, “Are you working for the public or 
for your stockholders?” There are various 
versions of the incident. Henry Clews is the 
authority for this one. See Chicago Daily 
News, 9 Oct., 1882; MELVILLE Stone, Fifty 
Years a Journalist, p. 116; and letters to 
N.Y. Times, 25 Aug., 1918; N.Y. Herald, 
1 Oct., 1918; 28 Oct., 1918. 

1 realized that Vanderbilt had been all wrong 
when he said “The public be damned.” What 
he ought to have said was “‘The public be dumb.” 

A. Merritt, Seven Footprints to Satan. Ch 3. 
(1928) 

The public is damned, but it attends to the mat- 
ter itself. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 57. (1940) 


PUBLICITY 


3 

Without publicity there can be no public 
spirit, and without public spirit every nation 
must decay. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 8 Aug., 1871. 


As gaslight is found to be the best nocturnal 
police, so the universe protects itself by piti- 
less publicity. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
The phrase, “Pitiless publicity,” was used 
effectively by Woodrow Wilson while Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey in 1911, and later while 
President, to describe his policy toward 
spoilsmen and “practical politicians.” 


5 
In every field of human endeavor, he that is 
first must perpetually live in the white light 
of publicity. 
THeoporg F. MacManus, The Penalty of 
Leadership. (Sat. Eve. Post, 2 Jan., 1915.) 


PUDDING 


6 
A podding merits double praise, a podding 
hath two ends. 
THOMAS BAstarp, Chrestoleros. Bk. iii, epig. 12. 
(1598) 
A pudding hath two ends, but a fool hath none. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
AH things have an end, and a pudding has two. 
Swrirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
If you eat a pudding at home, the dog shall 
have the skin. 
WrrtrtramM CAMDEN, Remains Concerning Brit- 
ain (1870), p. 325. (1605) 


8 
Pudding is no meat with you. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 74. (1639) 


9 
“Too much pudding will choke a dog,” which 
is a caution against excess. 
GEORGE CoLMAN, Jr., Random Records. (1830) 
It was possible to choke a dog with a pudding. 
WARREN, Ten Thousand a Year. Ch. 16. (1841) 
Too much pudding would sade [surfeit] a dog. 
ΤΡ Cheshire Proverbs, p. 141. (1917) 


Puddings and paramours wald be hotelie hand- 
lit. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (c. 1595) 
Puddings, and paramours, should be hotly han- 
dled. Puddings, when cold, are uneatable, and 
love, when coldrife, is near the breaking off. 

7 JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 277.(1721) 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Henry GraptTuorne, The Hollander. Act iii. 
(1635) See under PRoor. 
12 
This geare comth euen in puddyng time right- 
lie. 
JoHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
At the right moment. 
Even in pudding time 
Yonder cometh Ralph Roister, an old friend of 
mine | 
ULpPIAN FULWELL, Like Will to Like. (1568) In 
Hazuitt, Old Plays, iii, 319, 
In pudding time you have spoken. 
THomas NasHeE, Works, iii, 169. (1596) 
We come in pudding-time, for here’s a duke. 
THOMAS DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act v, sc. 2. (1604) 
Oft things fall out in pudding time. 
Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly: Proverbs, 
41. (1611) 
You are come in pudding-time. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
I want to have a little chat with you, and thought 
to have dropped in at pudding-time, as they say. 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, The Brothers. Act ii, 
sc. 4. (1769) 
The good luck of settling concerns of the greatest 
consequence, exactly at the critical minute, is ex- 
pressed by being “just in pudding time.” 
GEORGE CoLMAN, Jr., Humorous Works (Hot- 
ten), p. 421. (1830) 


PULL 


1 
You are he that did eat the pudding and the 
bagg. 

JaMEs HowELL, Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
He claws it as Clayton claw’d the Pudding, when 
he eat Bag and all. 

THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1826.(1732) 


2 
He that never eat flesh, thinks a pudding a 
dainty. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 126. (1721) 


In nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 
And solid pudding against empty praise. 
ῬΟΡΕ, The Dunciad. Bk. i, 1. 54. (1728) 
Τὶς not improbable that a Man may receive more 
solid Satisfaction from Pudding, while he is liv- 
ing, than from Praise, after he is dead. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack: Preface. (1750) 
An old proverb says, “Pudding still before 
praise |” 
ΒΕ. H. Baruam, The Ingoldsby Legends: House- 
warming. (1847) 


Those that eat black-pudding will dream of 
the devil. 
Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
A pudding is poison when it is too much boil’d. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 


5 
Settle the Wit, as Pudding settles Love. 
SAMUEL WESLEY, Maggots, p. 41. (1685) 
Pudding cold, 
Is said you know in proverb old, To settle love. 
Epwarp Warp, Works, iv, 39. (1709) 
Cold pudding will settle your love. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
The cold plum-pudding, too, was a wonder, . . . 
ate there was enough of it to settle everybody’s 
ove. 

ALBERT SMITH, The Christmas Tadpole. Ch. 60. 

(1848) 
Take a little cold pudding to settle your love. 

BriwckE, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 110. (1917) 


6 
Would not a dog for anger swell to see a 
pudding creepe? 
Unknown, in Roxburghe Ballads (BS.), i, 58. 
(c. 1630) 
It would vex a Dogg to see a pudding creep. 
James HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 


PULL 


7 
You'll have quite the pull of me. 
JOHN Burcoyne, The Lord of the Manor. Act 
iii, sc. 1. (1781) 
Pull, an important advantage possessed by one 
party over another. 
J. HW. Vaux, Flash Dictionary: Pull. (1812) 
I have got a pull, and anyone who has got a 
pull can do a great deal. 
ae H. πων If Christ Came to Chicago, Ὁ. 51. 
1894 
risa his Father worked a Pull and got him a 
ob. 
Groroce Apr, More Fables, p. 62. (1900) 


PUN 1915 


There were teachers who had secret ‘pull.’ 
ἃ Rosert Herrick, Lilla, p. 102. (1923) 


There is a pull from above and a push from 
below. 
HuXLEy AND Martin, Elementary Biology. Ch. 
8. (1875) 


9 
A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether. 

Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 12. (1834) 
With a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together, round goes the wheel. 

GILMOUR, Among the Mongols, p. 154. (1883) 


PULSE 
10 


My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep 
time, 
And make as healthful music. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 140. (1600) 
The alarum watch, your pulse. 
THEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 36. (1737) 


There are worse occupations in this world 
than feeling a woman’s pulse. 
LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 
The Pulse. (1768) Quoted by BLAKE. Corpse 
in the Snowman, p. 68. (1941) 


PUMPKIN 
12 


Newhaven is celebrated for having given the 
name of pumkin-heads to all the New Eng- 
landers. It originated from the Blue Laws, 
which enjoin every male to have his hair cut 
round by a cap. When caps were not to be 
had, they substituted the hard shell of a 
pumkin. 
S. A. Peters, History of Connecticut, p. 195. 
(1781) 
Beside each pumpkin-head peered the end of a 
rusty musket. 
WASHINGTON IrvinG, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. ΒΚ. iv, ch. 9. (1848) 
Ef we hadn’.. . ben sich punkin-heads, as de 
sayin’ is, we’d a seed de raf. 
Mark ΤΑΙ͂Ν, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 18.(1884) 
Regular pumpkin-heads! 
ee FREDERIC, The Deserter, p. 143. (1898) 


Tom is ‘some punkirs,’ 
W. T. Porter, ed., Spirit of the Times, 18 April, 
1846, p. 91/2. 
I thought I was “some pumpkins” at dancing. 
M. L. Byrn, An Arkansas Doctor, p. 97. (1851) 
You’re some punkins at a hundred yards dash. 
ΠΌΝΟΝ, Valley of the Moon, Ὁ. 380. (1913) 


PUN 


14 
The seeds of punning are in the minds of all 
men. 
ApDDISON, The Spectator. No. 61. (1711) 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt. 
Lorp Byron, Englisk Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, 1. 68. (1809) 


1916 PUNCTUALITY 


| 
A good pun may be admitted among the ex- 
cellencies of lively conversation. 

JAMES BoswELl, Life of Samuel Johnson, 1791. 
A pun is a noble thing per se. It fills the mind; it 
is as perfect as a sonnet; better. 

Lams, Letter to S. T. Coleridge. (c. 1810) 

I never knew an enemy to puns who was not an 
ill-natured man. 

LAMB. Letter to J. B. Dibdin, June, 1826. 


2 
A man who could make so vile a pun would 
not scruple to pick a pocket. 

Joun Dennis, Remark. (c. 1693) See Gentle- 

man’s Magazine, vol. li, 1. 324. 
A great Critick formerly ... declared He that 
would pun would pick a Pocket. 

Pope, The Dunciad. Bk. i, ]. 63, note. (1729) 
The critic [Dennis] immediately started up and 
left the room, swearing that any man who could 
make such an execrable pun would pick his 
pocket. 

Unknown, Article, in The Public Advertiser 

(London), 12 Jan., 1779. 
But still a pun I do detest, . 
They who’ve least wit can make them best. 

Wittiam Commas, Dr. Syntax in Search of the 

Picturesque. Canto xxvi. (1812) 

A pun is primd facie an insult to the person you 
are talking with. It implies utter indifference to 
or sublime contempt for his remarks, no matter 
how serious. . . . A pun does not commonly jus- 
tify a blow. But if a blow were given and death 
ensued, the jury ... might... return a ver- 
dict of justifiable homicide. 

O. W. Hormes, The Autocrat of the Break fast- 

Table. Ch. 1. (1858) 
i konsider punning a sort ov literary prostitushun 
in which future happynesz iz swopped oph for 
the plezzure ov the moment. 

Henry W. SuHaw, Josh Billings on Ice. (1868) 


3 

Of puns it has been said that those most dis- 
like who are least able to utter them. 

͵ E. A. Por, Marginalia. (1844) 


How every fool can play upon the word! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii. 5, 
48. (1597) 
Puns ... are the wit of words. [But] the wit 
of words is so miserably inferior to the wit of 
ideas that it is very deservedly driven out of good 
company. 
Sypney Smitu, Sketches of Moral Philosophy 
Lect. 10. (1805) 


PUNCTUALITY 


Β 
Punctuality is the soul of business. 
T. C. Harrsurton (Sam 5110Κ), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 3. (1843) 
Punctuality is the very hinge of business. 
ἮΝ. H. Pratt, Business, Ὁ. 95. (1878) 


6 
Punctuality is the politeness of kings. (L’ex- 
actitude est la politesse des rois.) 
Lovis xvmi or France. His best-known say- 
ing. (c. 1820) See Fleurs Historiques. 


PUNISHMENT 


Punctuality is the virtuc of princes. 
Maria Epcewortna, Helen. Ch. 25. (1834) 
Punctuality is the politeness of princes. 

R. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 35. (1854) 
“Punctuality,” said Louis XIV, “is the politeness 
of kings.” It is also the duty of gentlemen, and 
the necessity of men of business. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 9. The ascrip- 

tion to Louis XIV is an error. 
Punctuality is a politeness which a man owes to 
his stomach. 

EMILE GABORIAU, Other People’s Money. Pt. 

ii, ch. 3. (1867) 
Punctuality has becn called the politeness of 
kings. It’s more than that: it’s plain good business. 
Carter Dickson, And So to Murder, Ὁ. 181. 
(1940) 


Punctuality is a compliment you pay to the 
intelligent and a rebuke you administer to 
the stupid. 

W. S. MaucHaM, Lord Mountdrago. (1939) 


8 
He never broke his hour that kept his day. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 122. (1678) 
If you’re there before it’s over, you’re on time. 
JamMeES J. WALKER, Remark, to reporters, on ar- 
riving late at a dinner, Oct., 1931, while 
Mayor of New York City. 


Too early to a meeting, the beer not yet 
brewed; too late, it is all drunk. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 66. 
(c. 900) 


©, madam, punctuality is a species of con- 
stancy very unfashionable in a lady of quality. 
SHERIDAN, The School for Scandal. Act iv, sc. 3. 
(1777) 
She is always a pattern of punctuality. 
Miss Brappon, Just as 1 Am. Ch. 45. (1880) 


11 
He was always late on principle, his principle 
being that punctuality is the thief of time. 
Oscar Wipe, Picture of Dorian Gray. Ch. 3. 
(1891) 


PUNISHMENT 


12 
As . .. Captain Whitby . . . used to say to 
his seamen (when ‘married to the gunner’s 
daughter”’)—‘“two dozen, and let you off 
easy.” 

Lorp Byron, in Moorg, Letters, p. 139. (1821) 

Lashed to a ship’s gun for punishment. 

I’ll marry some of you young gentlemen to the 
gunner’s daughter. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 32. (1833) 


13 
Let the punishment fit the offence. (Noxiae 
poena par esto.) 

Cicero, De Legibus. Bk. iii, ch. 20. (c. 46 B.C.) 
Care should be taken that the punishment does 
not exceed the offence. (Cavendum est ne maior 
poena quam culpa sit.) 

— De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 25, sec. 89. (45 

B.C. 


PUNISHMENT 


My punishment should match my offence. (Par 
delicto sit mea poena suo.) 

Ovin, Tristia, Bk. ii, ]. 578. (c. A.D. 9) 
Like fault, like punishment. 

THOMAS Brecon, Early Works, Ὁ. 243. (1542) 
Like punishment and equal pain, 
Both key and keyhole do sustain. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 239. (1639) 
My object all sublime 
I shall achieve in time— 
To let the punishment fit the crime, 
The punishment fit the crime. 

W.S. Grepert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 
The punishment fits the crime. 

H. C. Batrey, The Bishop’s Crime, p. 7. (1941) 


Anger is to be very specially avoided in in- 
flicting punishment. (Prohibenda autem 
maxime est ira in puniendo. ) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 25, sec. 89. (c. 45 
B.C.) 

The man who does wrong is to be corrected, not 
without chastisement, but without anger. (Non 
sine castigatione sed sine ira.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 15, sec. 1. (c. Α. Ὁ. 55) 
The old schoolmasters’ flogging line was, 
“Castigo te non quod odio habeam, sed quod 
amem” (I chastise thee not because I have 
thee in hatred, but because I love thee). 


2 

The greatest incitement to sin is the hope of 
not being punished. (Maximam inlecebram 
esse peccandi, impunitatis spem.) 

Cicero, Pro Milone. Ch. 16, sec. 43. (52 B.C.) 
The fear of punishment may be necessary to the 
suppression of vice; but it also suspends the finer 
motives to virtue. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 131. (1823) 


3 

It is the slow horse which receives the whip, 

the worthless man who receives punishment. 
Dooui1tTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 280. (1872) 


4 
He that chastiseth one amendeth many. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 32. (1633) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
He that chastens one, chastens twenty. 
ΗΈΒΒΕΕΊ, Jacula Prudentum. No. 358. (1640) 


5 
Man punishes the Action, but God the Inten- 
tion. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3332.(1732) 
To punish and not prevent, is to labour at the 
Pump, and leave open the Leak. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5216. 
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Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is 
greater than I can bear. (Maior est iniquitas 
mea, quam ut veniam merear. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, iv, 13. (c. 550 B.C.) 


c 
Happy is he that chastens himself. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 143. (1640) 
Corn is cleaned with wind, and the foul with 
chastenings. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudenitum. No. 160. 
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8 
There are in nature neither rewards nor pun- 
ishments—there are consequences. 

R. G. INGERSOLL, Some Reasons Why. (1881) 


9 
The power of punishment is to silence, not to 
confute. 

omnes JoHNSON, Works, ix, 499. (c. 1776) 


My father hath chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpions. (Pater 
meus cecidit vos flagellis, ego autem caedam 
vos scorpionibus. ) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xii, 11. (c. 600 B.c.) 

Also II Chronicles, x, 14. 

“My father chastised you with whips, and I will 
chastise you with scorpions.” So answered a fool- 
ish Hebrew king [Rehoboam}, and lost an em- 
pire for his pains. 

Froupe, Short Studies, iii, 104. (1870) 


11 

Blyssed be the betynges and skowrynges that 
compellyn a chylde to declyne from his tres- 
pacys. 

Joun LypcatTe, tr., Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man, |. 17000. (1426) 

He scap’d a scouring. 

MarTIN MARPRELATE, Epitome, p. 31. (1588) 
I hardly escaped a scouring. 

PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Livy, xxii, 457. (1600) 
What a scowering have I scapt tonight. 

DryDEN, Wild Gallant. Act v, sc. 1. (1663) 
{He] escaped a scouring for that time. 

DeroE, Memoirs of a Cavalier. Ch. 10. (1721) 
’Fore God, Sir Hargrave, somebody has escaped 
a scouring, as the saying is. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Sir Charles Grandison, i, 

318. (1753) 
12 
Punishment brings wisdom and makes us 
juster; it is the medicine for wickedness. 
(δικαιοτέρους ποιεῖ καὶ ἰατρικὴ γίγνεται πονηρίας 
ἡ δίκη.) 

Prato, Gorgias. Sec. 478D. (c. 385 Β. 6.) ArRis- 
TOTLE, Nicomacheun Ethics. bk. ii, repeats 
the statement, “Punishment is a sort of medi- 
cine.’ 

Sin is the suppurating wound; punishment is the 
surgeon’s knife. 

St. JOHN Curysostom, Homilies, vi. (c. 388) 

It is a common saying, Vexatio dat intellectum, 
Correction giveth understanding. 

HucH LATIMER, Sermons, p. 501. (1552) 
Punishment has in it the notion of a remedy, 
and has the place of a mean, not of an end. 

BENJAMIN WHIcHCOTE, Moral Aphorisms. 
(1753) 


13 
Any evil-doer under punishment is a protec- 
tion to the good. (Malus quicumque in poena 
est praesidium est bonis. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuUS,Sententiae.No.417.(c.43 B.C.) 
The punishment is lightened when the pain slack- 


. ens. (Poena allevatur ubi relaxatur dolor.) 


PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 543. 
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It is punishment enough when the offender comes 
on his knees. (Poena sat est qui laesit cum sup- 
plex venit.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 552. 
When punishment is necessary, the fit time is best. 
(Quicquid vindicandum est, optima est occasio.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 577. 


1 

Heavy is the punishment of the mind which 
regrets a deed after it is done. (Gravis animl 
poena est quem post facti paenitet.) 

PusLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.231.(c.43 B.C.) 
It is more than punishment to succumb to wrong. 
(Plus est quam poena iniuriae succumbere.) 

PuBLILIvus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 510. 

It is a smaller thing to suffer punishment than to 
have deserved it. (Estque pati poenam, quam 
meruisse, minus.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 62. (A.D. 13) 
Crime is all the shame of punishment. 

Danret Deroz, Hymn to the Pillory. (1703) 
Not in the punishment, but in the crime, is the 
disgrace. (Non nella pena, | nell’ delitto é la in- 
famia.) 

ΑΙΡΊΕΕΙ, Antigone. Act i, sc. 3. (c. 1780) 

The rule now laid down is, that it is the crime 
and not the punishment, which makes a man in- 
famous. 

WrraM SELwyn, The Law of Nist Prius, ii, 

817. (1817) 


He who hesitates to punish makes rascals 
more numerous. (Que ulcisci dubitat improbos 
plures facit.) 

PusLizivus Syrvus, Sententiae.No.580.(c.43 B.C.) 
Absence of punishment always encourages people 
to worse offences. (Impunitas semper ad deteriora 
invitat.) 

Coxe, Institutes. Pt. i. (1628) A legal maxim. 
Every unpunished delinquincy has a family of 
delinquincies. 

HERBERT SPENCER, The Study of Sociology: 

Postscript. (1873) See also under JUDGMENT. 


Many without punishment, none without sin. 
4 Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1678) 


The time that precedes punishment is the 
severest part of it. (Quod antecedit tempus, 
maxima venturi supplicil pars est.) 

SENECA, De Beneficiis. Bk. ii, sec. 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 54) 
Extreme punishment should be allotted only to 
extreme crime. (Ultima supplicia sceleribus ultimis 
ponat.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 6, sec. 3. (ς. A.D. 55) 
Good luck frees many men from punishment, 
but no man from fear. (Multos fortuna liberat 
poena, metu neminem.) 

Ξ Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcvii,sec.15.(c.a. Ὁ 64) 


As Plato says, a sensible man does not punish 
a man because he has sinned, but in order to 
keep him from sin. (Ut Plato ait, nemo pru- 
ni punit, quia peccatum est, sed de pecce- 
tur.) 
Seneca, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 19, sec. 7. (c. a. Ὁ. 55) 
Quoting Prato, Laws, bk. ix, sec. 934A. 
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Men are not hanged for stealing horses, but that 
horses may not be stolen. 

Lorp Harirax, Maxims. Works, p. 229. (1693) 
The object of punishment is prevention from evil; 
it can never be made impulsive to good. 

Horace Mann, Lectures on Education. Lect. 

ἡ. (1845) 


6 

All punishments the world can render 

Serve only to provide th’ offender; 

The will gains strength from treatment horrid, 

As hides grow harder when they’re curried. 
JoHN TRUMBULL, McFingal. (1782) 

The world does not grow better by force or by 

the policeman’s club. 
W. J. Gaynor, Letters and Speeches, p. 314. 

(c. 1911) 

Punishment is always a two-edged sword. 

aaa AND BIERSTADT, Punishment. Act i. 
1916) 


7 
The execution of malefactors is not more for 
the credit of governors than the death of 
patients is for the credit of physicians. 
BENJAMIN WHiIcHCOTE, Moral Aphorisms. 
(1753) 
When we execute a murderer it may be that we 
tall into the same mistake as a child that strikes 
a chair it has collided with. 
G. C. LICHTENBERG, Reflections. (1799) 
The best of us being unfit to die, what an inex- 
pressible absurdity to put the worst to death! 
Hawrnorne, Journals, 13 Oct., 1851 


II—Punishment: Its Certainty 
See also Retribution 


8 
God will suffer no evil to remaine unpun- 
ished. 
STEFANO GUAZZO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 177. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


9 

Rarely does punishment, although its foot is 
lame, abandon the pursuit of the criminal in 
front of it. (Raro antecedentem scelestum | 
deseruit pede poena claudo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 2, 1. 31. (23 B.C.) 
The thief may escape punishment two or three 
times. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
The sword of heaven is not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger. 

(La spada di quassi non taglia ni fretta, 
né tardo.) 

DanTE, Paradiso. Canto xxii, 1. 16. (c. 1300) 
Cary, tr. The Italians also say, “II castigo 
puo differirsi ma non si toglie’ (Punishment 
may be deferred, but it is not put off forever). 

Where vice is, vengeance follows. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 325. (1639) 
Punishment is lame, but it comes. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 251. (1640) 


10 
Punishment follows close on guilt. (Culpam 
poena premit comes. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 5, 1. 24. (23 8.6.) 
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Punishment will follow crime. (Crimen poena 
sequatur.) 

ΤΌΝΕΝΑΙ, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 90. (c. A.D. 120) 
Hesiod corrects the saying of Plato that “punish- 
ment follows quickly on the heels of sin,” for 
he says that “it is born on the instant together 
with sin itself.” 

MonrtTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1580) 

Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. 

EMERSON, Essays, First Series: Compensation. 

(1841) 


1 

Punishment with creeping pace catches up 
with the offender in the moment of his haste. 
(Poena ad malum serpens iam cum properat 
venit. ) ᾿ 

af PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.509.(c.43 B.C.) 


Never yet has a sinner escaped punishment. 
(μήπω γενέσθαι φωτὸς ἀνοσίου βροτῶν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus Coloneus,|.281.(c.408 B.C.) 
Even if at first we hide the perjury, yet in the 
end comes Punishment on noiseless feet. (Si quis 
primo periuria celat, | sera tamen tacitis Poena 
venit pedibus.) 

TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 9, 1. 3. (19 B.C.) 


3 
Each of us suffers his own Spirit. (Quisquis 
suos patimur Manis. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 743. (19 B.C.) 
Crime can never go unpunished, since the punish- 
ment of crime lies in the crime itself. (Nec ullum 
scelus . . . inpunitum est, quoniam sceleris in 
sceclere supplicium est.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcvii,sec.14.(c.A. D 64) 
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4 

To Banbury came I, O profane one, 
Where I saw a Puritane one 

Hanging of his cat on Monday, 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 

: RicHArD Bratuwalt, [tinerarium. (1638) 


Bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and un- 
christian; the sport of it, not the inhumanity, 
gave offense. 
Davin Hume, The History of Great Britain. 
Vol. i, ch. 62. (1754) 
The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators. 
Macautay, History of England. Vol. i, ch 2. 
(1849) 
Puritanism restricted natural pleasures; it sub- 
stituted the Jeremiad for the Paean. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 5. 
(Published posthumously in 1903.) 


6 

The Puritan’s idea of religious liberty was to 
find some place where he could give his own 
intolerance a little more room. 


Bu.L NYE, as quoted by A. E. Wiccam, The 
New Decalogue of Science, p. 84. 


This name Puritaine is very aptly giuen to 
these men, not because they be pure, . . . but 
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bicause they think them selues to be mundi- 


ores ceteris, more pure than others. 
Joun WuitcirtT, An Answere to a Certen Libel, 
p. 18. (1572) 
I knowe they are commonly called Puritans. . 
They take themselves to be pure, when they are 
filthy in God’s sight. 
THomas NASHE, Pasquil’s Returne. (1589) 
Pure in show, an upright holy man, 
Corrupt within—and called a Puritan. 
Unxnown, A Song of the Puritan. (c. 1605) 
“The Puritan always thinks below the belt.” 


PURITY 
See also Chastity 


8 
The real Simon Pure. 
SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE, A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife. Act v, sc. 1. (1710) 


9 
Purity is to have righteous thoughts. (dyveln 
δ᾽ ἐστὶ φρονεῖν dara.) 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Miscellanies, v, 652. 
(c. A.D. 200) Quoting an inscription on the 
temple of Epidaurus by an unknown author. 

Purity is the feminine, Truth the masculine. of 
honour. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth. Pt.i. (1827) 

Purity Is obscurity. 
“oe NasH, On a Wicked World. (1940) 


The hard may be rubbed without losing its 
substance; the white may be steeped without 
losing its purity. 
ConFucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) Citing a 
much older Chinese proverb. 


11 

If guiltlesse hand the Altar touch, 

No offring, cost it ne’er so much, 

Shall better please our God offended, 

Than corne with crackling-corne-salt blended. 
(Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 

non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 

mollivit aversos Penates 

farre pio et saliente mica.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ili, ode xxiii, 1. 17. (23 B.c.) 
Quoted by MONrTAIGNE, i, 56. The transla- 
tion is Florio’s. The Latin proverb is, ‘‘Puras 
Deus non plenas aspicit manus” (God regards 
pure hands, not full). 

Blessed is he who hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who preserveth his soul from evil. 

MouAMMED, The Koran, Ixxxvii, 14. (c. 622 

He who keeps pure his soul shall attain to happi- 
ness. 
, OusM MED: The Koran, xci, 9. 


4 
Blessed are the undefiled in the way. (Beati 
immaculati in via.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, 119, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God. (μακάριοι of καθαροὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ, ὅτι αὐτοὶ τὸν 
θεὸν ὄψονται.) 


New Testament: Matthew, v, 8. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Beati mundo corde: quoniam 
ipsi Deum videbunt.” 
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1 
With the pure thou wilt shew thyself pure. 
(Cum sancto sanctus eris.) 

Old Testament: 11] Samuel, xxii, 27. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Psalms, xviii, 26. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The better a man is, the less ready is he to suspect 
wickedness in others. (Ut quisque est vir optimus, 
ita difficillime esse alios improbos suspicatur.) 

Crcero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. i, epis. 1, 
sec. 4. (c. 60 B.C.) 

Unto the pure all things are pure: but into them 
that are defiled ...is nothing pure. (πάντα 
καθαρὰ rots Ka@apois' rots δὲ μεμιαμμένοις ᾿ς, 
οὐδὲν καθαρόν.) 

New Testament: Titus, i, 15. (c. A.D. 62) The 
Vulgate is, “Omnia munda mundis: coin- 
quinatis autem, nihil est mundum.” HENDER- 
son, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 346, gives the Latin 
proverb as “Puris omnia pura.” 

To the pure all things are pure. (Omnia munda 
mundis.) 

Sr. JEROME (Hieronymus), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 13. (αν. 384) Frequently quoted, re- 
cently by A. A. Far, Double or Quits, p. 93 
(1941), and by Ncato Marsu, Death tn 
Ecstasy, p. 192. (1941) 

To the unconsciously indelicate all things are 
delicate. 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee, p. 32. 
(1889) 

A pure man seeing it calls it pure. 

S. G. Cnamprion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 373.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 

To the pure all things are slightly indecent. 

Marcery ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, p. 61. 
(1940) 

To the pure, my dear man, all things are impure. 

ANTHONY Boucner, The Case of the Baker 
Street Irregulars, p. 55. (1940) “I have a 
rankling suspicion that that paraphrase has 
been made often before.” 

To the immature, all apples are green, or some 
such proverb. 

Marion Ranpo.peH, Grim Grow the Lilacs, Ὁ. 
136. (1941) 


The pure in heart fear no thunderbolts. (Hsin 
chéng pu p‘a lei ta.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2431. (1875) 


3 
So... pure, that precios perle ther hit was 
pygt. 
Unknown, Early English Alliterative Poems, 
227. (c. 1340) 
As pure in thought as angels are. 
SAMUEL Rocers, Jacqueline, 1. 70. (1813) 
There ’s a woman like a dew-drop, she ’s so purer 
than the purest. 
Rosert Browninec, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon. 
Act i, sc. 3. (1842) 
Pure as the lily’s inmost leaf. 
Joaquin Miter, The Danites. Act iv. (1877) 
She was pure as the snow, but she drifted. 
H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 493. (1940) 
Ogden seems to be pure as a lily. 
Noato Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 251. (1941) 
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PURPOSE 
See also Aim, Intention, Motive 


Nothing to the purpose. (ονδὲν πρὸς ἔπος.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclesiazusae, |. 751. (c. 393 
B.c.) Prato, Euthydemus, 295C, has μηδὲν 
πρὸς ἔπος. There are a number of Greek pro- 
verbial phrases to express irrelevance: Lu- 
cian’s “In no relation to the chord” (οὐδὲν 
πρὸς τὴν χορδήν) ; Zenobius’ (v, 40) “Noth- 
ing to Dionysius” (οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον) ; 
Aristophanes’ “Touching neither heaven nor 
earth” (οὔτε γῆς οὔτε οὐρανοῦ ἅπτεται) - Lu- 
cian’s “What’s that to do with Hermes?” (τί 
πρὸς τὸν ‘Epuyv;); and the anonymous 
“What’s that to do with bread 2” (τὶ πρὸς τὰ 
ἄλφιτα :), 
It would be answering no purpose. 
FRANCES BurNEY, Cecilia. Bk. v, ch. 2. (1782) 


5 

A man without a purpose is soon down at 
zero. Better to have a bad purpose than no 
purpose at all. 

᾿ CARLYLE, Remark, to Churton Collins.(a. 1866) 


The secret of success is constancy to purpose. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Speech, in London, 24 
June, 1872. 


7 
Purpois dois change as wynd or rane. 
WILLIAM Dunsar, Poems, Ixvi, 27. (1510) 
A wise man ought to be ashamed to change pur- 
pose. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
A wise man needs not blush for changing his 
purpose. 
HeErBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 615. (1640) 


8 

Good Purposes should be the Directors of 

good Actions, not the Apology for bad. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1728. (1732) 


9 

However brilliant an action may be, it should 
not be accounted great when it is not the re- 
sult of a great purpose. (Quelque éclatante 
que soit une action, elle ne doit pas passer 
pour grande lorsqu’elle n’est pas |’effet d’un 
grand dessein.) 

La RocHEFOuCcAULD, Maximes. No. 160. (1665) 
10 
His pestiferous purpose. 

GEorGE PettTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 82. (1576) 

11 
To as much purpose as to give a goose hay. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 190. (1670) 
To as much purpose as the geese slur [slide] on 
the ice. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 190. (1670) 
To no more purpose than to beat your heels 
against the ground, or wind. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 190. (1670) 

FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5209. (1732) 


12 
Purpose without power is weakness; power 
without purpose is fatuity. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 59. (c. 1258) 
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1 
His wife . . . On purpose shut the doors. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iv, 3, 92. 
(1593) 
She did it on purpose. 
H. Riper Haccarp, Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Ch. 
30. (1888) 


Infirm of purpose. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 2, §2. (1606) 


3 
My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 181. (1599) 


4 
I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall, |. 137. (1842) 


5 
To the purpose, as priests praise God in the 
morning. 
JoHN WoproEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldicr, p. 474. (1623) 
The mastcr-piece of man is to live to the purpose. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
I'll tell you a story to the purpose. 
DerFoE, Robinson Crusoe. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1719) 
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6 
When purse is heavy oftetime the heart is 
light. 

ALEXANDER BARCLAY, Egloges, p. 29. (ς. 1510) 

An heauie purse maketh a mans heart light. 

Unknown, Pedlers Prophecie, 1. 1591. (1595) 

A light purse makes a heavy heart. 

FRANCIS THYNNE, Emblemes and Epigrames, Ὁ. 
59. (1600) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 241. 
(1732) 

A heavy purse makes a light heart. 

BEN Jonson, The New Inne. Act i, sc. 1. (1629) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 114. (1670) 
When thy purse is light, then will thy heart be 
heavy. 

Epwarp Warp, Female Policy, p. 36. (1716) 

Light purse, heavy heart. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 


7 

A full purse begetting a stout stomach. 
Ricwarp Carew, Survey of Cornwall, Ὁ. 315. 

(1602) 

A full purse makes the mouth to speak. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 

A full purse makes the mouth run over. 

᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 123. (1732) 


The master-organ, soul’s-seat, and true pineal 
gland of the body social. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Ch.1.(1836) 


9 

The purse of your Catullus is full of cobwebs. 
(Tui Catulli | plenus sacculus est aranearum. ) 
sc AUTEN, Odes. No. xiii, 1. 7. (c. 57 B.C.) 


But-if a mannes soule were in his purs; 
For in his purs he sholde y-punisshed be. 
“Purs is the erchedeknes helle.” seyde he. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 658. 
(c. 1386) “Erchedeknes”: archdeacon’s. 
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11 
‘Tis not all saved that’s put in the purse. 

Joun CiarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 45. (1639) 
All is not gain that is got into the purse. 

Ὁ ΎΞΕΝΕ, Tristram Shandy. ΒΚ. iii, ch. 30. (1767) 
1 
Let your purse be your master. 

Ὁ ΕΣ ΟἸἾΑΒΚΕ, Paroemiologia, p. 129. (1639) 
fe that shows his purse longs to be rid of it. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 176. (1639) 

He that shows his purse bribes the thief. 

JAMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 129. (1721) 
He that sheweth his Wealth to a Thief, is the 
Cause of his own Pillage. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2299. (1732) 


14 
He hath left his purse in his other hose. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 244. (1639) 
He left his purse in his other breeks. A taunt to 
him that wants money to pay his reckoning. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 138. (1721) 
He hath left his Purse in his other Breeches. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1889. (1732) 
15 
He that hath no money needeth no purse. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 138. (1633) 
16 
An empty puuse fills the face with wrinkles. 

THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 161. (1633) 

A toom [empty] purse makes a blate {bashful} 
merchant. 

Joun Ray, Proverls: Scottish, p. 356. (1678) 
An empty Purse frights away Friends. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 597. (1732) 

See also FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 
An empty purse causes a full heart. 
FIELDING, Don Quixote in England. Act i, sc 
6. (1734) 
An empty purse and a new house make a man 
wise, but too late. 

JouN Ray, Enelish Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1813) 
An empty purse is nothing but a piece of leather 
(Bolsa sin dinero, llamala cuero.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 227. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
Don’t fling away the empty wallet. 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


17 
The body is well but the purse is sick. (Cor- 
pus valet sed aegrotat crumena.) 

ErasSMUS, Familiar Colloquies. (1524) 
I know the disease, you have a flux in your 
purse. (I’entens le mal: vous auez vn fluz de 
bourse.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1532) 
He is purse-sick and lacks a physician. 

Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
I can get no remedy against this consumption of 
the purse: borrowing only lingers and lingers it 
out, but the disease is incurable. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, i, 2, 263. (1598) 


18 
Ask thy Purse what thou shouldst buy. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia, No. 820. (1732) 
If you put nothing into your Purse, you can 
take nothing out. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2781. 
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Keep your Purse and your Mouth close. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3122. The 
French say, “Selon ta bourse gouverne ta 
bouche” (According to your purse govern 
your mouth). 
The Purse-Strings are the most common Ties of 
Friendship. 

Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 4727. The 
Germans say, “Die beste Freunde stehen im 
Beutel” (The best friends are in the purse). 

Wrinkled Purses make wrinkled Faces. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5836. 

A light Purse is a heavy Curse. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1745. 


6493. 


4 
The purs is threede bare. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Ye would by my purs, geue me a purgacion. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. 
Giue his masters purse a purgacion. 
WiLLtaM_ Buttemn, Bulwarke of Defence 
Against All Sicknesse, fo. 27. (1562) 


2 

Where would you wish to be now, or what to 
see, 

Without the Fortunate Purse to bear your 
charges. 

Ben Jonson, The Fortunate Isles. (1626) The 

inexhaustible purse of Fortunatus, a hero of 
medieval legend. 


3 

O’er fine a purse to put a plack [one third 

of a penny] in. Spoken when one builds a 

magnificent house upon a small estate. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 272. (1721) 


4 
Betuene the porse and the wombe of the 
glotoune .. . strife. 

Dan MIcHEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt [E.E.TS.), 
p. 53. (1340) 

There is nothing in this worlde that agreeth wurs, 
Then dooeth a Ladies hert and a beggers purse. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
In his Epigrams (1562), p. 134, Heywood 
changes “ladies” to “lordes.” 

His purse and his palate are ill met. Spoken when 
a poor man loves to eat good meat. 

JaMEs Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 154. (1721) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2513. (1732) The 
American equivalent of “He has a champagne 
appetite and a beer salary.” 


Let us all have one purse. (Marsupium unum 
sit omnium nostrum. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 


6 
The rusty sword and empty purse plead per- 
formance of covenants. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 23. (1670) 
Defoe was fond of another sword and purse 
maxim, “It is not the longest sword but the 
longest purse that conquers,” and used it 
several times. 


PURSE 


7 
That is but an empty purse that is full of 
other men’s money. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 194. (1678) 
That is but an empty Purse, that is full of other 
Folks Money. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4352. (1732) 


Open thy purse, and then open thy sack. Open 
thy purse to receive thy money, and then 
open thy sack to deliver thy goods. 

: Jouwn Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 402. (1678) 


No eyes in your head, nor no money in your 
purse? 
Qo ESPEARE: King Lear, iv, 6, 148. (1605) 


Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 3, 
173. (1594) 
Who steals my purse steals trash. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 157. (1605) See 
under NAME. 


11 
[They] Round me dyd cluster with purse and 
person. 
RICHARD STANYHURST, tr., Aeneid, ii, 69. (1582) 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 
SHAKESPEARE,Merchant of Venice ,i,1,138.(1597) 
You feel so keenly in your own purse and person 
the consequence of inattention to business. 
a EEE Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 10. (1838) 


Better the purce then body starue of twayne. 

GEORGE WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra. 

Pt. ii, i, vii. (1578) 
If ye hae no purse to fine, ye hae flesh to pine. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 

13 
Do thow better, do thow worse, 
Do after hym that beryth the purse. 

Unknown. Douce MS, 52. (c. 1350) 

Be it better or be it worse do after hym that 
berith the purse. 

RicuHarp HIiLits, Common-Place Book, Ὁ. 130. 

(c. 1530) 
It is saide be it better be it wurs, 
Dooe ye after him that beareth the purs. 

Tsomas Heywooop, Proverbs, Pt.i, ch. 5. (1546) 
It is an old prouerbe, Be it better, or be it worse. 
Please you the man that beares the purse. 

Tuomas DELonEy, Thomas of Reading. Ch. 8. 

(c. 1600) 
As the proverb saith, Be it better or worse, we 
must be ruled by him that beares the purse. 

DANIEL RoceErs, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 85. 

(1642) 
Be it better, be it worse, 
Be ruled by him that bears the Purse. 

Tuomas Fut.er, Gnomologia. No. 6387. (1732) 
My puir mither used aye to tell me, Be it better, 
be it worse, Be ruled by him that has the purse. 

Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27, (1818) 
SILK PURSE OUT OF SOW’S EAR, see under Sow. 
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QUALITY 


: 
Don’t value a man for the quality he is of, 
but for the qualities he possesses. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


2 
We ask not quality but quantity. (Quaerimus 
non quale sit quidque, sed quanti.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.cxv,sec.10.(c.A. D.64) 
Excellence resides in quality, not in quantity. (No 
consiste la perfeccion en la cantidad, sino en la 
calidad.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

27. (1647) 
Quality without quantity is little thought of. 
ἢ JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 282. (1721) 


Come, give us a taste of your quality. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 452. (1600) 
Hans had given me a touch of his quality by 
spearing a bird on the wing. 
EvisHa Kane, Arctic Explorations. Bk. i, ch. 2. 
(1856) 
[He] asked for a taste of his quality. 
Joun Doran, Annals of the Stage, p. 369.(1863) 


Γ QUANDARY 


The captaine . . . standeth in a quandare, not 
knowing what to doe. 

Joun GRANGE,Golden A phroditis,sig.D3.(1577) 
Thou makest me in a greater quandary. 

UNKNowN, Misogonus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1577) 
Euphues . . . departed, leaving the olde gentle- 
man in a great quandarie. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 45. (1579) 
You have brought her into such a canaries as ’tis 
wonderful. The best courtier of them all... 
could never have brought her to such a canary. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

li, 2, 61. (1601) 


QUARREL 


5 
Quarrel about the donkey’s shadow. (τερὶ 
ὄνον σκιᾶς.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 191. (422 B.c.) 

To quarrel about nothing. See under Ass. 
Thou! why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that 
hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard than 
thou hast. .. . Thy head is as full of quarrels 
as an egg is full of meat. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1, 18. 
(1595) 

Though scabby-headed, he quarrels about the 
comb. 

BurcxHaropt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 504. (1817) 
He quarrels about something of no impor- 
tance to him. The Germans say, “Sie streiten 
um ein Ei, und lassen die Henne fliegen” 
(They quarrel about an egg and let the hen 
fly). The French say, “Une querelle d’Alle- 
mand” (A German quarrel), a trumped-up 
quarrel. 


6 
When two quarrel, he who keeps silence first 
is the more praiseworthy. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 71b. (c. 
450) Sometimes given as, “Who is first silent 
in a quarrel comes of a good family.” 


Quarrel not with a loud-tongued man, and 
lay not wood on fire. (Non litiges cum homini 
linguato, et non strues in ignem illius ligna.) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
viii, 3. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
A hasty quarrel leadeth to bloodshed. 
Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom, xxviii, 11. 
Fists ready and good sense absent. 
JoHN Lewis BurckHarptT, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 331. (1817). 


8 

The quarrel past, its bitter words ignore: 

Tis 11] to remember wrath when strife is o’er. 

(Litis praeteritae noli maledicta referre: 

post inimicitias iram meminisse malorum est.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 15. (c. 175 B.c.) 


9 

It is better to quarrel with a knave than a fool. 
ἘΦ C. Cotton, Lacon. Pt. ii, No. 67. (1820) 
When we quarrel, how we wish we had been 
blameless! 

EMERSON, Journals. Vol. ix, p. 497. (c. 1870) 
Some strand of our own misdoing is involved 
in every quarrel. 

ΒΕ. L. STEVENSON, Prince Otto. (1885) 

11 
A quarrelsome Man has no good Neighbours. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 


nack, 1746. 
12 


Those, who in quarrels interpose, 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Mastiff. Ser. i, fab. 34. 
(1727) 


13 
When the Frog and the Mouse would take 
up the Quarrel, the Kite decided it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5586. (1732) 


14 
No Quarrel ever stirred 
Before the Second Word. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs, p. 39. 


(1924) The Japanese say, “The second word 
makes the quarrel.” 


15 
Quarrels do not last long if the wrong is only 
on one side. (Les querelles ne dureraient pas 
longtemps si le tort n’était que d'un cété. ) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 496. (1665) 
The Dutch say, “When two quarrel both are 
to blame.” 
Quarrels never could last long, 
If on one side only lay the wrong. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
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1 

He does not quarrel, therefore no one in the 
world can quarrel with him. (Fu wéi pu tseng, 
ku’ t‘ien hsia moh neng ‘yii tzii tseng.) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 22. Repeated in sec. 66. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Carus, tr. 
It takes two to make a quarrel. (ἐμοὶ γὰρ οὐ 
πρόσεστι ταῦτα.) 

Socrates, Apothegm. (c. 406 Β. 0.) See Drio- 

GENES LAERTIUusS, Socrates. Bk. ii, sec. 36. 
A quarre! is quickly settled when deserted by one 
party. (Cadit statim stimultas ab altera parte 
deserta.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 34, sec. 5. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 
Two make a quarrel. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 73. 

(c. 900) 
There must be two at least to a Quarrel. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4942. (1732) 
There must always be two parties to a quarrel, 
says the old adage. 

DicKxeEns, Oliver Twist. Ch. 15. (1838) 

It takes two to make a quarrel. 

KINGSLEY, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 30. (1859) 
“It takes two to make a quarrel,” .. . it takes 
two to make peace also. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Romans, p. 298. (1912) 
In spite of the proverb, it takes in reality only 
one to make a quarrel. It is useless for the sheep 
to pass resolutions in favour of vegetarianism, 
while the wolf remains of a different opinion. 

Dean W. R. INGE,Outspoken Essays,p.42.(1919) 
These misguided fellows [husbands] are under the 
impression that it takes two to make a quarrel. 

OcpEN Nasu, I Never Even Suggested It. (1938) 

Mr. Nash adds, “In real life it takes only one 
to make a quarrel.” 


More quick-tempered than curs, more quar- 
relsome than game-cocks. (Φιλονεικότεροι δὲ 
τῶν ἀλεκτρυόνων.) 

Lucian, Piscator. Sec. 34. (ς. A.D. 180) 
As quarrelous as the weasel. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 4, 162. (1609) 


3 

Above all, avoid quarrels caused by wine. 

(Iurgia praecipue vino stimulata caveto.) 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 591. (c. 1 B.C.) 


4 
Quarrelling in place of friendship is a foolish 
thing. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 31. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


5 
Quarrelers do not live long. 

Wa ter Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 8. (1828) 
The Swedes say, “Quarrel and strife make 
short life.” 

6 


It is easier to refrain than to retreat from a 
quarrel. (Facilius est se a certamine abstinere 
quam abducere.) 

SENECA, De Ira. BK. iii, ch, 8, sec. 8. (c. Α. Ὁ. 55) 
There is an old proverb that “the tired man seeks 
a quarrel,” but it applies just as well to the 
hungry and thirsty man. (Vetus dictum est a 


QUARREL 


lasso rixam quaeri; acque autem et ab esuriente 
et a sitiente.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 9, sec. 5. 


We will compound this quarrel. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2, 
27, (1594) 
If you’ll patch a quarrel. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 2, 52. 
(1606) 
8 Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear 't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
ὃ SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 65. (1600) 


Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, iii, 2, 233. (1590) 
See under Just. 
No quarrel, but a slight contention. 
sgn E ESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, i, 2, 6. (1591) 


Launcelot and I are out. 
SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice,iii,5,34.(1597) 
Things at home are crossways, and Betsy and I 
are out. 
Witt Carteton, Betsy and I Are Out. (1873) 
11 


In a false quarrel there is no true valour. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 1, 
120. (1598) Quoted by Boun, Handbook of 


‘ Proverbs, p. 423. (1855) 
1 


For souls in growth, great quarrels are great 
emancipations. 
LocaAN PEARSALL SMITH, Afterthoughts. (1931) 
13 
In our own quarrel we can see nothing truly. 
STEVENSON, Across the Plains. Ch. 12. (1892) 
14 


I won’t quarrel with my bread and butter. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) I 

won’t quarrel with my means of support. 
To quarrel with one’s bread and butter. 

RicHarpson, Clarissa. Ch. 5. (1748) 

How did she show superior sense by thus quarrel- 
ing with her bread and butter? 

WILLIAM Craic, The Mirror. No. 69. (1780) 
He who turns up his nose at his work quarrels 
with his bread and butter. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

19. (1869) 
Edgar had shown his wisdom in not “quarreling 
with his bread and butter.” 

Payn, Thicker than Water. Ch. 38. (1883) 
One mustn’t quarrel with one’s bread and butter. 
sp nOAtHA CuristizE, Easy to Kill, ἡ. 114. (1939) 


The quarrels of those nearest akin are the 
sharpest. (Accerima proximorum odia. ) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 70. (c. A. D. 109) 


16 

He who knows when to speak and when to be 
silent will never be drawn into a quarrel. 

sg ENON, Niti Sastras, (c. 1250) 


The seyde parsone . . . hathe pekyd a quar- 
rel to on Mastyr Recheforthe. 
Unknown, The Paston Letters, i, 87. (ς, 1449) 


QUARTER 


He begynneth to pyke a quarel of my wordes. 
WILLIAM HorMAN, Vulgarvia, fo. 128. (1519) 
As I am not minded to picke a thanke with the 
one, so am 1 not determined to picke a quarrell 
with the other. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 107. (1579) 
Ready to pick any quarrel with her. 
RicHarp Bratuwalt, History of Moderation, 
p. 75. (1669) 


QUARTER 


‘ 
M. le Grand is about to pass a bad quarter 
of an hour. (Un mauvais quart d’heure. ) 
Louis XIII or France, Remark, referring to 
the execution of Cinq-Mars, in 1642. See 
Lapy JacKxson, Old Paris, i, 227, who asserts 
that the French proverb was first used on 
this occasion. 
Rabelais’s Quarter of an Hour, that is, when the 
reckoning is to be paid. 
AMEDLE FREz1ER, Voyage to the South Sea, p. 
110. (1712) 
When I reached the station 
pleasant quarter of an hour. 
Joun Bari, Notes of a Naturalist in South 
America, p. 338. (1887) 
He will have a rather nasty quarter of an hour. 
ἵν. E. Norris, Marietta’s Marriage. Ch. 31. 
(1897) 
This is my bad quarter of an hour. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, Elisabeth the Queen. Act 
iii. (1930) 


... 11 had an un- 


2 
I ask no quarter. (οὐδέν σου παρίεμαι. 

Piato, The Republic. Bk.i,sec.341C.(c.375 B.C.) 
It is grown into a proverb, I’ll give you no more 
quarter than a dog does a wolf. 

NATHAN BAILEY, tr., Erasmus’? Colloquies, Ὁ. 

555. (1725) 


, QUEER 


I am as queer as Dick’s hatband; that 1s, out 
of spirits, or don’t know what ails me. 

Francis Grose, A Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue: Dick. (1796) 
Who was that other Dick who wore so queer a 
hat-band that it has ever since served as a stand- 
ing comparison for all queer things? 

Rosert SouTuHEyY, The Doctor. Ch. 125. (1837) 
As queer as Dick’s hatband, made οἱ pea-straw, 
that went nine times round, and would not meet 
at last. 

BaKER, Northants Glossary: Dick. (1854) 
As queer as Dick’s hatband, that went nine times 
round but was too short to tie. 

J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 25. (1917) 

There are many other forms. 


You are in the wrong box—planted in Queer 
Street, as we say in London. 
Lytton, Ernest Maltravers. Bk. iv, ch. 7.(1837) 
Queer Street is full of lodgers just at present. 
DiIcKENS, Our Mutual Friend.Bk.iii,ch.1.(1865) 
The more it looks like Queer Street, the less I ask. 
R. L. Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Bk. 
i, ch. 2. (1886) 
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: QUESTION 


Begging or assuming the point at issue con- 
sists (to take the expression in its widest 
sense) in failing to demonstrate the required 
proposition. (τὸ δ᾽ ἐν ἀρχῇ αἰτεῖσθαι.) 
ARISTOTLE, Organon: Prior Analytics. Bk. ii, 
ch. 16 (c. 340 B.c.) The proverbial form is 
ἀρχῇ αἰτεῖν, of which the Latin is the well 
known “Petitio principii,”’ to beg the chief 
point, that is, to assume without proof. 
I say this is still to begge the question. 
WILLIAM CLARKE, in Conferences Held in the 
Tower of London, iv, Ff iij. (1581) 
Begging the question is when the thing to be 
proved is assumed in the premises. 
Tuomas REnD, Aristotle’s Logic. Ch. v, sec. 3. 
(1788) 
The vulgar equivalent for petitio principii is beg- 
ging the question. 
Francis BOWEN, A Treatise on Logic. Ch. 9, 
p. 294. (1864) 


6 
He that nothing questioneth, nothing learneth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2241. (1732) 


The questions of the wise are indicative of 
wisdom. 

SALOMON IBN GaABIROL, Mibhar-ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 3. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. Bacon puts it in slightly different form, 
“Prudens interrogatio quasi dimidium sa- 
pientiae” (A prudent question is, as it were, 
half of wisdom). 


8 
Question for question is all fair, you know. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act i, sc. 2. (1773) 
Ask me no questions and 1] tell you no fibs. 
GoLpsMiTH, She Stoops to Conquer. Act iii. 
See under LIE. 


9 
Who will burden himself with your liturgical 
parterre when the burning questions [bren- 
nende Fragen] of the day invite to very dif- 
ferent toils? 
KaRL RUDOLF HAGENBACH, Griundlinien der 
Liturgik und Homiletik. (c. 1843) 
The burning question of the day. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, March, 1873. 
Take any of the burning questions of the day. 
Max MU ter, India: What Can It Teach Us, 
i, 32. (a. 1883) 
A burning question. A subject that causes keen 
and general debate, esp. by the public. 
ERIC PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Burn- 
ing. (1941) O.E.D. says that a burning ques- 


ἢ tion is “fone that is under hot discussion.” 
1 


Avoid a questioner, for such a man is also a 
tattler. (Percontatorem fugito; nam garrulus 
idem est.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18. ]. 69. (20 B.c.) 
Questioning is not a mode of conversation among 
gentlemen. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 1776. 
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QUESTION 


1 
A question must be decided by knowledge and 
not by numbers, if it is to have a right deci- 
sion. (ἐπιστήμῃ γάρ, οἶμαι, δεῖ κρίνεσθαι ἀλλ’ ov 
πλήθει τὸ μέλλον καλώς κριθήσεσθαι.) 


Prato, Laches. Sec. 184E. (c. 375 B.C.) 

Men are never so likely to settle a question 
rightly as when they discuss it freely. 

Macautay, Essays: Southey’s Colloquies. (a. 
1859) 

No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Settle the Question 
Right. (1886) The phrase has been attributed 
to Abraham Lincoln, referring to the slavery 
question. 


2 
They asked for buckets, but tubs were refused. 
(ἅμας ἀπήτουν, ol δ' ἀπηρνοῦντο σκάφας.) 

PiutarcH, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 512E. 
(c. A.D. 95) Quoting a proverb. “The man 
who wishes to make a careful answer,” says 
Plutarch, “must wait to apprehend exactly 
the sense and the intent of him who asks 
the question.” 

3 
There are two sides to every question. (δύο 
λόγους εἶναι περὶ παντὸς πράγματος.) 

PROTAGORAS, A phorism. (c. 435 Β. 6.) See Dio- 
GENES LaERTIUS, Protagoras. Bk. ix, sec. 51. 
Protagoras is said to have been the first to 
maintain this. 

Sir Roger told them, with the air of a man who 
would not give his judgement rashly, that much 
might be said on both sides. 

AppIsON, The Spectator. No. 122. (1711) 
Let them recollect this, that there are two sides 
to every question. 

KINGSLEY, The Water-Babies. Ch. 6. (1863) 
The man who sees both sides of a question is a 
man who sees absolutely nothing at all. 

Oscar WILDE, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 
There are two sides to a story— 

Right and wrong! 

Wit A. PHELAN, Two Sides to a Story. (1900) 
Of course there are two sides to the question 

QO. Henry, The Trimmed Lamp. (1907) 

I always see both points of view, 
The one that’s wrong and mine. 

Unknown, Broad Minded. (1936) A variant is, 
“There are three sides to every question— 
your side, my side, and the right side.” 

Afflicted with the suspicion that there are two 
sides to every question. 

OcpEN Nasu, Don’t Grin. (1938) 

One side of the moon we've seen alone; 
The other she has never shown. 

What dreamless sleep, what sound digestion, 
Were it the same with every question! 

OcpEN Nasu, Yes and No. (1939) 
aes THE OTHER SIDE, see under JUDGMENT. 


Afraid he would now, and now, and now, pop 
the question; which he had not the courage 
to put. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, 
vi, xx, 101. (1753) 


I’ve got to pop the question, as they call it. 
F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 45. (1850) 


The .. . unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther πὰ 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 1, 5. (1599) 
It was out of all question. 
FANNY Burney, Evelina. Ch. 34. (1778) 
He is beyond all question the most eminent. 
JAMES MILL, The History of British India. Vol. 
ii, ch. 5. (1818) 
Beyond all question full of coarse abuse. 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Life of Pope. Ch. 5. (1880) 
Referring to The Dunciad. 


A question not to be asked. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, ii, 4, 451. (1597) 
How needless was it then to ask the question! 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii, 1, 117. 
(1595) 
That is not the question. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 1, 227. (1601) 
Don’t ask questions with a dirty face. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
7 The greatest men 
May ask a foolish question, now and then. 
JoHN Wotcott, The Apple Dumpling and the 
King. (a. 1819) 


II—Question and Answer 


Euery woorde requireth not an answere. 
(Ogni parola non vuol risposta.) 
JOHN F orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Every question requireth not an answer. 
Unknown, Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 31. 
(1629) 
It is not every question that deserves an answer. 
A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 118. 
(1875) The French say, “Trop enquerre n’est 
pas bon” (Too much questioning is bad), 
the Germans, ‘Wer viel fragt, kriegt viele 
Antworten” (Who asks many questions gets 
many answers). 


9 

Weighty questions ask for deliberate answers. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 

Never answer a question until it is asked. 

Ὁ S. LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 56. (1904) 


Hard questions must have hard answers. (τὰς 
ἀποκρίσεις ἀπόρους εἶναι.) 
PLutarcnH, Lives: Alexander. Ch. 64. sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 110) 
Hard are those questions ;—answer harder still. 
Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. ix, 1. 
1532. (1745) 


A question not to be asked is a question not 
to be answered. 

RosBert SouTHey, The Doctor. Interch. 12. 

(1812) Quoted as by “an odder person than 


Ι" I shall ever pretend to be.” 


Questions are never 
sometimes are. 
Oscar Witpe, An Ideal Husband. Act i, (1895) 


indiscreet. Answers 


QUICK 


QUICK 


, 
Touching to the quick. (évpet ἐν χρῷ.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 786. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Practyse aboue all toucheth to the quicke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 
Touched on the quicke, and hit on the gaule. 
Rate Rosinson, Utopia, p. 53. (1551) 
Itching and smartyng, both touch us at quicke 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 
178. (1562) 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 132. 
(1593) 
1711 tent him to the quick. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 626. (1600) 
There I confess I am touched to the quick. 
Joun CLEVELAND, Works, p. 131. (a. 1658) 
The last appellation stung her to the quick. 
FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. i, ch. 17. (1742) 
Her last words had touched him to the quick 
KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 1. (1855) 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD, see under LIFE AND 
DEATH. 


QUICKNESS 
See also Swiftness 


2 
The desire to have things done quickly pre- 
vents their being done thoroughly. 
ConrFucius, Analects. Ch. 13. (c. 500 B.c.) A 
Latin proverb says, “Quod cito fit, cito perit” 
(What is quickly done is quickly undone). 
See under DEED. 


3 
We say, good at meat, good at worke. 

CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Eschauffer (1611) 
Quick at meat, quick at work. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 92. (1639) 
FuLier, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. Bk. ii, 
ch. 8. (1650) Swit, Polite Conversation. 
Dial. ii. (1738) 

Speedy at victuals, quick at work’s an old pro- 
verbial saying. 

Epwarp WarD, Nuptial Dialogues, i, 307. (1710) 
“Quick at meals, quick at work,” is a saying as old 
as the hills. 

Cossett, Advice to Young Men. Let. 3. (1829) 


4 
A quick Baker, and a slow Brewer. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 373. (1732) 
δ, 


Quicke as a bee. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

CHURCHYARD, Charitie, p. 16. (1595) 
As quick as thought. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
48. (1620) Ricuarpson, Clarissa. Ch 6. 
(1748) 

As quick as lightning. 

Mrs. FRANCES SHERIDAN, The Discovery. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1763) D’ArBLay, Diary, ii, 427. (1787) 
STEVENSON AND HENLEY, Deacon Brodie. Act 
i, sc. 3. (1880) “Quicker than greased light- 
ning” is the American variant. 


QUIET 1927 


I put my clothes on as quick as a wink. 
T. C. Hatisurton (Sam Sxickx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 7. (1843) 


Quicker than you can speak. (Dicto citius.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 80. (35 8.06.) 
A proverbial expression. 

Quicker than you can cook asparagus. (Celerius 
quam asparagi cocuntur.) 

AuGUSTUS CAESAR, to express the speed of a 
hasty action. (c. 27 B.c.) See SUETONIUS, 
Augustus, 87, 1. 

Quicker than tongue can tell. (Dicto citius.) 

SENECA (?), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec. 13 
(c. A.D. 55) 

As shortly as a horse will licke his eare. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Quicker’n a cat can lick her ear. 

H. G. Tyuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 495. (1940) 


Quick and nimble "twill be your own another 
day. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 345. (1678) 
Quick and nimble; more like a Bear than a Squir- 
rel. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3992. (1732) 


8 
Now Dragon could kill a wolf in a brace of 
shakes. 


CHarLes Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth 
Ch. 93. (1861) 


9 
He would have had it unripped before you 
could say knife. 
PATRICIA WENTWORTH, Weekend with Death, 
p. 116. (1941) 
BEFORE YOU CAN SAY JACK ROBINSON, see JACK. 


QUIET 


See also Peace of Mind; Rest; Tranquillity 
10 
Let quietness of heart be given unto me in- 
stead of cakes and ale. 
ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. clxxv. | 
12. (c. 4000 B.C.) 


11 
Quiet is a good thing. (καλὸν ἡσυχία.) 
ARCHIDAMUS III, ΚΙΝΟ oF Sparta. (c. 3508 Cc.) 
The saying is attributed to Periander ὃν 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, i, 97. Hicks (Loeb) 
translates it, “Rest is beautiful.” 
Quietness is best. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 135. (1832) 
Quietness is best, as the fox said when he bit the 
cock’s head off. 

HoLianp, Cheshire Glossary, Ὁ. 453. (1886) 

12 
She is never quiet but when she is sleeping. 

RICHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimstes, p. 104. (1631) 
An inability to stay quiet . . . is one of the most 
conspicuous failings of mankind. 

BaGEHOT, Physics and Politics, Ὁ. 186. (1876) 


13 
Be restful. (ἠρεμίᾳ χρῆσθαι.) 
Cuiton, A pothegm. (c. 550 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LaErtius, Chilon. Sec. 70. 
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Quiet Persons are welcome everywhere. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3996. (1732) 
1 


In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength. (In silentio, et in spe erit fortitudo 
vestra. ) 

: Old Testament: Isaiah, xxx, 15. (c. 725 B.C.) 


All quiet along the Potomac tonight. 

GrEorcE B. MCCLELLAN, a phrase used in his 
dispatches while in command of the Army 
of the Potomac, 1861-62, and repeated so 
frequently that it exasperated the people of 
the North, who were demanding action. It 
was used as the title and refrain of a some- 
what satirical poem by Ethel Lynn Beers. A 
similar phrase, “Im Westen nichts neues’’ (In 
the west nothing new), occurred often in the 
German communiqués, 1915-18, and was 
used by Eric Remarque as the title of a 
novel, 1929. In English it was elaborated 
somewhat to “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” 


3 
Keep this quiet. (ἀλλὰ σιώπα.ν 
PLutarcH, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. S07C. 
(c. A.D. 95) In the following section Plutarch 
uses another proverbial formula, ταῦτα μηδενὶ 
φράσῃς ἀλλὰ σιώπα (Keep this quiet and tell 
it to no one). Plutarch is commenting on the 


᾿ futility of a husband saying this to his wife. 


Better is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than an house full of sacrifices with 
strife. (Melior est buccella sicca cum gaudio, 
quam domus plena victimis cum iurgio.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 1. (c. 350 B c.) 
Better is a handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full with travail and vexation of spirit. 
(Melior est pugillus cum requie, quam plena 
utraque manus cum labore, et afflictione animi.) 
: Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iv, 6. (c. 250 B C.) 


Next to love, quietness. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 104. (1678) 
ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE, see under LIFE. 


6 
Breathing spell. 
F. D. Roosevett, Remark, to Raymond Moley, 
1 Sept., 1935. Coined to quiet the opposition 
to New Deal interference with business. 


7 
Study to be quiet. (φιλοτιμεῖσθαι ἡσυχάζειν.) 
New Testament: I Thessalonians, iv, 11. (c. 
A.D. 52) The Vulgate is, “Quieti sitis.” 
Dwell with yourself; “study to be quiet.” (Tecum 
habita.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. iv, |]. 52. (c. a.p. 58) 


8 
Whatever I tell you is on the Q.T. 
Unxnown, The Talkative Man from Poplar. 
Broadside ballad, of 1870. “Q.T.,” the slang 
of the period for quiet. 
Fond of fun as fond can be, 
If it’s on the strict Q. T. 
Henry J. Savers, 7a-ra-ra-Boom-der-é. (1891) 
Speedily corrupted by the public to Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay.” 


QUOTATION 


᾿ II—Proverbial Comparisons 


Within was as quiet as the grave. 
ERNEST BRAMAH, The Tragedy at Brookbend 
Cottage. (1914) DaLy, Murders in Volume 2, 
p. 108. (1941) 


10 
Wont to be still as a mouse. 

RICHARD FLECKNOE, Diarium, Ὁ. 9. (1656) 

GRAVES, Spiritual Quixote. Bk.ii, ch.14.(1772) 

As quiet as a mouse in his hole. 

Walter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 16. (1824) 
Both armies lay as quiet as mice. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 11. (1894) 


11 

She is as quiet aS a wasp in one’s nose. 
James HowF1t, Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1659) 

She is as quiet as a Wasp in one’s Ear. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4130.(1732) 


12 
He is as louh [quiet] as a lomb. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text A, 
passus vi, 1. 43. (1362) 
Stille as a lambe. 
Joun Lyncate, Fall of Princes. Bk. i, 1. 6934. 
(c. 1440) 
I can presently make him as quiet as a lamb. 
Terence Made English, p. 180. (1694) 
I used to . . . wander about as quiet as a lamb. 
MapaME D’Arstay, Diary, ii, 337. (1787) 
I walked into the church as quiet as a lamb. 
Tromas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pt. v, ch. 1. (1872) 
13 
Quiet as a nun. 
Wornsworti,/t Is a Beauteous Evening.( 1802) 


QUIETUS 
14 


For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time... 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 75. (1600) 
ree audit, though delay’d, answer’d must 
Ε, 
And her quietus is to render thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. 126. (1609) 
You have ... to this care a fair Quietus given. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Loyal Subject. 
Act ti, sc. 5. (1618) 
If an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus with 
it. 
SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act v, sc. 3. (1775) The 
medieval] Latin is “Quietus est” (He is quit) 
—acquitted, dead. 


QUOTATION 
See also Plagiarism 


18 
There is no less wit and invention in apply- 
ing rightly a thought one finds in a book than 
in being the first author of that thought. 
PIERRE BAYLE, Dictionary, ii, 1077. (1696) 
The art of quotation requires delicacy. 
Isaac D’IsrAELl, Curiosities of Literature: Quo- 
tation. (1823) 


R—THREE R’S 


Next to the originator of a good sentence is the 
first quoter of it. 
EMERSON, Quotation and Originality. (1875) 


1 
Quotation confesses inferiority. 
EMERSON, Quotation and Originality. (1875) 


2 
Every quotation contributes something to the 
stability or enlargement of the language. 

SAMUEL JouNnsoNn, Dictionary: Preface. (1755) 
Classical quotation is the parole of literary men 
all over the world. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life. 8 May, 1781. 
To be occasionally quoted is all the fame I care 
for. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: Men of Let- 

ters. (1863) “ 


3 
Always verify your references. 

Dr. MARTIN JOSEPH ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Advice, given to Dean 
John William Burgon, 29 November, 1847. 
Dean Burgon in his Lives of Twelve Good 
Men, tells how he paid a visit to Dr. Routh, 
and asked, “Every studious man, in the 
course of a long and thoughtful life, has had 
occasion to experience the special value of 
some one axiom or precept. Would you mind 
giving me the benefit of such a word of ad- 
vice?” Dr. Routh answered, “1 think, sir, you 
will find it a very good practice always to 
verify your references.” The word “quota- 


; R—Three R’S 


“T only took the regular course,” said the 
Mock Turtle. “Reeling and Writhing, of 
course, to begin with, and then the different 
branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distrac- 
tion, Uglification, and Derision.” 

Lewis Carroct (C. L. Dopcson), Alice’s Ad- 

ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 9. (1865) 
School-days, school-days, dear old Golden Rule 
days, 
Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hick’ry stick. 

WiLL D. Coss, School-Days. (1907) 

It was seldom that the examination . . . went 
beyond the three elementary subjects commonly 
known as the Three R’s. (What philosopher 

first found out that reading, writing and arith- 
metic all begin with R?) 

E. M. SNeYD-KYNNERSLEY, H.M./. Ch.6.(1908) 
The countries where the rubber, red pepper and 
revolutions come from. 

: O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Smith. (1909) 


Here from the nostril sounds the canine let- 
ter. (Sonat hic de nare canina littera.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 109. (c. a.p. 58) The 
“dog’s letter,” the letter R, which has the 
sound of a snarl. 


RABBIT 


1929 


tions” was used in the first edition of the 
book, but afterwards changed to “references.” 

Another confirmation of the advice given by one 

aged sage to somebody who sought his guidance 

in life, namely, “Always wind up your watch and 

verify your quotations.” 

᾿ EARL OF ROSEBERY, Speech, 23 Nov., 1897. 


A fine quotation is a diamond on the finger 
of a man of wit, and a pebble in the hand of 
a fool. 
JosepH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest 
Pt. i, sec. 74. (c. 1870) 


5 
I shall never be ashamed to quote a bad author 
if what he says is good. (Numquam me in voce 
bona mali pudebit auctoris. ) 
SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 11, sec. 8. 
(c. A.D. 80) 


He has invented words which deserve to he 
quoted. (Qui invenit verba quibus deberent 
loqui. ) 

VoLTAIRE, Iréne: Preface. (1778) 


Some for renown, on scraps of learning dote. 
And think they grow immortal as they quote. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Satire i, 1. 89. (1728) 
Proud of his learning (just enough to quote) 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 91. (1824) 


This man malycious .. . Nought els soundeth 
but the hoorse letter R ..., he none answere 
hath saue the dogges letter. 

Barclay, Shyp of Folys, i, 182. (1509) 
Both with an R.—Ah! mocker? that’s the dog’s 
... letter. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,4,221.(1595) 
R is the Dogs Letter and hurreth [snarls] in 
the sound. 


BEN JonsON, English Grammar, p. 47. (1636) 


RABBIT 
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To go a Coney-catching with a dead Ferrit. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5170.(1732) 
To go rabbit hunting with a dead ferret. (Andar 
a caga con huron muerto.) 
Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 213. (1813) A Spanish 
proverb. 
One does not catch rabbits with a dead ferret. 
H. 5. Merriman (Hucu S. Scott), /n Kedar’s 
Tents. Ch. 7. (1897) 


11 
He’s like a rabbit, fat and lean in 24 hours. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 288. (1678) 
I am like a rabbit, fat and lean in four-and- 
twenty hours. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


1930 RACE 


RACE 


1 
The Race that every man in this his transi- 
tory life haue to runne. 
WrurmM CUNNINGHAM, The 
Glasse. Sec. 1. (1559) 
Their Ministry perform’d, and race well run. 
MILTON, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 505. (1667) 
Awake, and run the heavenly Race. 
Isaac Watts, Awake, Our Souls. (1709) 
The well-known place 
Whence first we started into life’s long race. 
WILLIAM CowpPER, Tirocinium, 1. 315. (1784) 


Cosmological 


2 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. (Nec velocium esse cursum, nec 
fortium bellum.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, ix, 11. (c. 250 
B.c.) “The race is not always to the swift” 
is the form most frequently quoted, re- 
cently by ADLER, How to Read a Book, p 30. 
(1940) 

It is not honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that 
prefers men, (the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong) but . . . chance. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, memb. 7 (1621) 

The battle is not to the strong alone; it is to the 
vigilant, the active, the brave. 

Patrick Henry, Speech, in the Virginia Con- 
vention, 23 March, 1775. 

The battle was not to the strong, but the race 
was to the swift. 

ΘΗΛ, Caesar and Cleopatra. Act i. (1897) 

Not to the swift, the race! 
Not to the strong, the fight. 

HENRY VANDYKE, Reliance. (a. 1933) 

The race is not always to the swift, but that is 
where to look. 

Hucu E. Keoucn. Quoted by F. P. ApAms, At- 
lantic Monthly, Aug., 1942, p. 30. 


3 
The slow catches the swift. (κιχάνει τοι βραδὺς 
ὡκύν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 329. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 66, with 
the Latin, “Velocem tardus assequitur.” 
Homer is telling the story of how Hephaestus 
(Vulcan) caught his wife Aphrodite and 
Ares (Mars) asleep in bed together, and 
bound them around with chains, and then 
called the gods to look at them. The gods 
were much amused, and, remembering that 
Hephaestus was lame, said, “The slow catches 
the swift, even as now Hephaestus, slow 
though he is, has outstripped Ares, for all 
that he is the swiftest of the gods.” 

The swift is overtaken by the feeble, the eagle 
by the tortoise. (πρὸς χελώνη: ἀετὸς βραχεῖ 
χρόνῳ.) 

ACHAEUS, Omphale. Frag., Nauck, 34. (c. 360 
B.C.) Quoted by DioceNnEs LaeErtIvs, ii, 133, 
and by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 67, who gives 
the Latin, “Aquilam testudo vincit.” 

The last dogge oftentimes catcheth the Hare, 
though the fleetest turne him. 

Joun Ly y, Euphues (Arber), p. 419. (1580) 


RAIN 


A Cripple may possibly catch an Hare. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 60. (1732) 

It would be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. 
T. R. Mattnuus, Principles of Population, iii, 

117. (1798) 

He had slept and the tortoise had won the race. 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 21. (1850) 

The lame foot, as the Greck proverb said, over- 

takes the swift in the end. 

Ε J. A. Froupe, Short Studies, ii, 43. (1867) 


To drop the napkin. (Mittere mappam.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xii, No. xxix, ]. 9. (A. Ὁ. 
103) A few years later (A.p. 120) Suetonius 
used the same phrase in his Life of Nero, sec. 
22. The dropping of a napkin was the signal 
for the starting of the races in the circus. 


5 
There is to be a torch-light race this evening. 
They will carry torches and pass them along 
one to another (λαμπὰς ἔσται πρὸς ἑσπέραν. . . 
λαμπάδια ἔχοντες διαδώσουσιν ἀλλήλοις.) 

ga The Republic. Bk. i, sec. 328A. (c. 375 

B.C. 

Begetting and rearing children, handing on life 
like a torch from one generation to another. 


(καθάπερ λαμπάδα τὸν βίον παραδιδόντας ἄλλοις 
ἐξ ἄλλων.) 


- PLato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 776B. (c. 345 B.C.) 


The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won. 
Pope, The Dunciad. Bk. ii, |. 59. (1728) 

The Race is got by running. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4728.(1732) 


All the advantage isn’t in running fast, but 
rather in getting an early start. (Ce n’est tout 
l’advantaige de courir bien tost, mais bien de 
partir de bonne heure.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch 21 (1534) 
It doesn’t help to run; it’s necessary to start on 
the dot. (Rien de sert de courir; il faut partir 
a point.) 

LA Fontaine, Fables: Le Liévre et la Tortue 

Bk. vi, fab. 10 (1668) 


8 
Provided the dunce has persistency and ap- 
plication, he will inevitably head the cleverer 
fellow without those qualities. Slow but sure 
wins the race. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help, p. 358. (1859) 
Slow and steady wins the race. 

G. F. NorTtHALt, Folk-Phrases, p. 22. (1894) 


9 
The long race is truly to the lean. 
PETER J. STEINCROHN, More Years for the Ask- 
ing, p. 139. (1940) 


RAIN 
See also Sun and Rain 


10 
It Cannot Rain but it Pours. 

Joun ArBUTHNOT. Title of book. (1726) Also 
‘title of paper by Swirr ΑΝῸ Pops, in their 
Prose Miscellanies. 

It never rains but it pours. 
Tnomas Gray, Letter to Dr. Wharton, 2 Feb., 


RAIN 


a NES aE σεν κε τ 


1771; Kincstey, Yeast. Ch. 6. (1851) Bor- 
row, Romany Rye. Ch. 28. (1857) TROLLOPE, 
Barchester Towers. Ch. 46. (1857) etc., etc. 
It never rains monkeys but it pours gorillas. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
i. (1906) 
Wilde and his epigrams are shown up as brilliant 
bores 
Before the unpretentious penetration of the com- 
ment that It never rains but it pours. 
OcpEN Nasa,l’ll Take a Bromide, Please.(1940) 


: 
Before the clouds appeared, the rain came 
upon me. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 529. (1817) 


2 
Though it rain daggers with théir points 
downward. 

RosBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. 3. (1621) 

It shall raine . . . dogs and polecats. 

RICHARD BROME, The City Wit. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1653) 

Sir John will go, though he were sure it would 
rain cats and dogs. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) See 
also Scott, Journal, 16 April, 1840. BLack- 
MORE, Christowell. Ch. 20. (1882) CoFFIN, 
Mare’s Nest, p. 38. (1941) etc., etc. 

Raining cats and dogs comes from “catadupe” 
(κατά δοῦπος) meaning a cataract or waterfall— 
rain is coming down like a waterfall. 

F. E. HutME, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 126. (190) 

It’s raining pitchforks and hammer handles. 

Jake Farstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 75. (1938) 

It’s raining cats and dogs 
And pitchforks and assorted frogs. 

MARGARET FISHBACK, A Case of Mistaken 
Identity. (1940) 

It was raining curs and pussies when I got here. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, p. 
64. (1942) 


3 
May the cloak be over me when it rains. 
(Sobre mi la capa cuando Ilueve.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 66. (1615) 
Neither Coat nor Cloak will hold out against 
Rain upon Rain. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3522.(1732) 


4 
When the heaven is shut up, and there is no 
rain. (Clauso caelo pluvia non fluxerit.) 
Old Testament: II Chronicles, vi, 26. (c. 300 
B.C.) 


5 
The love of the earth for the rain. (ἐρᾶν μὲν 
ὄμβρου γαῖαν.) 
EURIPIDES, Fragments. Frag. 890. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Rain is the husband of the earth. 
Babylonian Talmud: Taanith, fo. 6b. (c. 450) 
Rain fertilizes the earth. 


6 

The rain was upon the earth forty days and 

forty nights. (Facta est pluvia super terram 

quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, vii, 12. (c. 550 B.C.) 
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7 
He’s about to drink many a cloud. (πυκινὰς 
πέμφιγας πιόμενοι.) 

IBycus, Fragments. Frag. 17. (c. 535 B.C.) 
Quoted by GALEN, xvii, i, 881, as a proverbial 
saying used of travellers in a storm. See Ep- 
MONDS, Lyra Graeca, ii, 93. 

8 

The rain cometh down and . . . watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud. 
(Descendit imber et . . . enebriat terram, et 
infundit eam, et germinare eam facit.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, lv, 10. (c. 725 B.C.) 
God sendeth down water from Heaven, and 
causeth the earth to revive. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 16. (c. 625) 
Rain is good for vegetables, and for the animals 
who eat those vegetables, and for the animals 
who eat those animals. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, 6 July, 1763 


9 
It is good to have our coag [dish] out, when 
it rains kail. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 176. (1721) 
When it rains pottage you must hold up your dish. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.559.(1855) 
There is a vulgar old proverb that says, “Put 
out your tubs when it is raining.” 
MACLAREN, Exposition of Hebrews, 353. (1909) 
10 
‘There is no rain—the Christians are the 
cause,” had become a popular proverb in 
Rome. 
W. H. Lecky, History of European Morals. 
Vol. i, ch. 3. (1869) The saying is recorded 
by St. AucusTinE, De Civ. Dei, ii, 3. (c. 413) 
11 
To see it rain is better than to be in It. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 130. (16783 
12 
The rain it raineth every day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 401. (1599) 
King Lear, iti, 2, 77. 
13 In peaceful slumber sunk, 
To hear the pattering raindrops on the roof. 
(κὰν ὑπὸ στέγῃ 
πυκνῆς ἀκούειν ψακάδος εὑδούσῃ φρενί.) 
SOPHOCLES. rragment. (c. 450 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by CicEro, Ad Atticum, ii, 7. 
A thousand recollections 
Weave their air-threads into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. 
Coates KINNEY, Rain on the Roof. (1899) 
14 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage. 
Swirt, Description of a City Shower. (1710) 
15 
We were neither sugar nor salt; we were not 
afraid the rain would melt us. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I persist in believing the weather will clear, . 
at any rate I am not made of sugar or of salt. 
THomas CarLyYLs, in FirzGerap, Letters, ἰ, 
235. (1855) 
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I am made neither of sugar or salt. . . . Do you 
call this rain? 
Mary BripcMan, Robert Lynne. Vol. i, ch. 15. 
(1870) 


1 
Sweet to the corn is a shower. (Dulce satis 
umor. ) 
Verct, Eclogues. Vol. iii, 1. 82. (37 B.C.) 
Nor does the parched blade bow to Jove the Rain- 
giver. (Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Iovi.) 
TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 7, 1. 26. (19 B.C.) 
“Jupiter pluvius” is the usual Latin phrase. 


RAIN ON JUST AND UNJUST, see under JUST. 


Rain: Weather Proverbs 


There are scores of weather proverbs about rain, but 
only a few of the more generally known ones are given 
here. For a complete list see Inwarps, Weather Lore. 


2 
If it rains in the morning, O ass-driver, roll 
up thy sack and retire to sleep. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 59a; Taan- 

ith, 6b. (c. 450) 

He is no good swayn that lettith his jorney for 
the rayn. 

Hitts, Commonplace-Book, Ὁ. 131. (c. 1530) 
For a morning rain, leave not your journey 
: HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 974. (1640) 


A foot deep of rain Will kill hay and grain, 
But three feet of snow Will make them come 
mo’. 
R. Ὁ. BLACKMORE, Lorna Doone. Ch. 50. (1869) 
Quoted as an old saying. 


A sunshiny shower Won’t last half an hour. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 8. (1846) 
A sunshiny shower Never lasts half an hour. 
Sunshiny rain Will soon go again. 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 111. (1893) 


5 
As the old prouerbe saith, after winde com- 
meth rain. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, p. 22. (1548) 
5 


Rain, rain, go to Spain, Fair weather come 
again. 
James HowE1Lt, English Proverbs, p. 20.(1659) 
Rain, rain, go away, Come again on Saturday. 
JoHn Ausrey, Gentilisme and Judaisme, Ὁ. 
180. (1687) 


7 
The farther the sight, the nearer the rain. 
; Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 105. (1893) 


O, here, “St. Swithin’s, the xv day, variable 
weather, for the most part rain,” good; for 
the most part rain: why, it should rain forty 
days after, now, more or less. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
τὰ i, sc. 3. (1599) St. Swithin’s day is July 
{5. 
How, if on Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 
And ev’ry penthouse streams with hasty show’rs, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain. 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 182. (1716) The 
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proverbial jingle is, “St. Swithin’s day, if 
thou dost rain, For forty days it will remain.” 
The French have a similar rhyme about St. 
Meédard’s day, June 8. 
St. Swithin is christening the apples. 

Witittam Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. i, col. 
960. (1825) 


9 
Pride of the dewy morning, 
The swain’s experienced eye 
From thee takes timely warning, 
Nor trusts the gorgeous sky. 
Joun KEBLE, The Christian Year: 25th Sun- 
day after Trinity. (1827) 
There had been a shower as the sun rose——the 
“pride of the morning”’ the soldiers call the sprin- 
kle—just sufficient to lay the dust. 
ARCHIBALD Forses, Barrack, Bivouac and Bat- 
tle, p. 9. (1891) 


When God pleases, it rains with every wind. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1678) 
When God wills, all winds bring rain. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (1678) 


FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5554. (1732) 
11 


Some rain, some rest. A harvest proverb. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 80. (1678) 
More rain, more rest; more water will suit the 

ducks best. 
Notes and Queries, iii, v, 208. (1864) 

More rain, more rest, Fine weather not the best. 
Notes and Queries, v, xi, 18. (1879) 

oe rain, some rest; Fine weather isn’t always 
est. 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 108. (1893) 


12 
Small rain lays a great dust. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. (1670) 


FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4193. (1732) 
13 


When it rains and the sun shines at the same 
time the devil is beating his wife. (Le diable 
bat sa femme.) 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 79. (1666) 
Quoted as “the French say.” The French 
sometimes add “et marie sa fille’ (and is 
marrying his daughter). The Dutch say, 
“Dan is het kermis in de hel” (There is a 
fair in hell). 

Thrash him round the church-yard, as the devil 
does his wife in rainy weather when the sun 
shines. 

Epwarp Warp, Writings, ii, 299. (1703) 
Colonel Atwit: It rained, and the sun shone at 
the same time. 

Neverout: Why, then the devil was beating his 
wife behind the door with a shoulder of mutton. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Sharp shower coming on. “The devil will soon 
be beating his wife with a leg of mutton,” as the 
proverb says. 

Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 61. (1828) 

If -it rains while the sun is shining the devil is 
beating his grandmother. He is laughing and she 
is crying. 

Ricuarp Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 110.(1893) 
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1 

Rain before seven, fine before eleven. 
Notes and Queries, i, viii, 218. (1853) 

Rain at seven, fine at eleven. 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, p. 44. (1893) 

Rain before seven, fine before eleven; 

11 it rains at eleven, ’twill last till seven. 
Notes and Queries, ix, iii, 317. (1899) 

“Rain before seven, shine before eleven” is one 

of the most trustworthy of all country saws. 
The Spectator, 20 March, 1909, p. 452. 

2 


Est, me seith, and soth hit is, a muchel wind 
alith mid a lutel rein. 

UNKNowN, Ancren Riwle, p. 246. (a. 1225) 
And windes great gon down with litle rein. 

Joun Lypca1E, The Daunce of Machabree, }. 

448. (c. 1430) 
And litle reyne dooth a greet wynd abate. 

Earv Rivers, tr., Morale Prouerbes. (1478) 

A little rain stills a great wind. (Peu de pluye 
abat grand vent.) 

RaBeEtals, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 11. (1532) Re- 

peated in bk. iv, ch. 44. 
It is sayd that a small rayne abatyth a grete wynd. 

Lorp BERNERS, Huon of Burdeux, Ὁ. 39. (a. 

1533) 
A little rain alaieth a great wind. (Piccola pioggia 
fa cessar gran vento.) 

STEFANO GuAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 183. (1574) Young, tr. 
Small raine lays great winds. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 204. (1639) 
Petite pluye abat grand vent. Smail rain, or a 
little rain, lays a great wind. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. (1670) 

A small Rain may allay a great Storm. 
᾿ ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 410. (1732) 


Fair weder turneth ofte into reine. 
Unknown, Long Life, Ὁ. 3. (c. 1250) In Old 
English Miscellanies, p. 156. 

After the rayne cometh the fair weder. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Aesop, ii, viii. (1484) 
After stormes come fayre weather. (Dopo tem- 

pesta vien bel tempo.) 
JOHN FLort0, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
After showers at length would come a sunne. 
CHRISTOPHER MuppLeton, The Famous His- 
torie of Chinon of England (E.E.T‘S.), p. 26. 
(1597) 
After rain comes fair weather. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 194. (1678) 
After rain comes clear shining. 
C. H. Spurcreon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
5. (1869) See also under COMPENSATION. 
FEBRUARY RAIN, See under FEBRUARY. 


᾿ RAINBOW 


A rainbow is big enough for everyone to 
look at. 

Frank Case, Do Not Disturb, Ὁ. 126. (1940) 
5 


When it is dark the sun no longer shines, but 
who can forget the colors of the rainbow? 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 373.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 
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6 
Go to the end of the rainbow, and you'll find a 
crock of money. 
W. Ὁ. Cooper, Provincialisms, Ὁ. 40. (1836) 
Where the rainbow rests is a crock of gold. 
Notes and Queries, i, ii, 512. (1850) 


7 
If in the mornyng the raynebow appere, it 
signifieth moysture. . . . If in the evening it 
spend it self, fayre weather ensueth. 
Lreonarp DicceEs, Prognostication, sig. Bz2. 
(1555) 
The evening rainbow portends fair weather. 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 13. (1666) 
If there be a rainbow in the eve, it will rain and 
leave; but if there be a rainbow in the morrow, 
it will neither lend nor borrow. 
JouNn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 43. (1670) 
A rainbow in the morning Is the shepherd’s warn- 
ing, 
But a rainbow at night Is the shepherd’s delight 
Wittram Hone, Every-Day Book, i, 676 
(1825) Sm Humpurey Davy, Salmonica, vi, 
164 (1828) repeats this jingle, and adds, “1 
have often observed that the old proverb is 
correct.” 
If the rainbow comes at night 
The rain is gone quite. 
RoBERT Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 417. (1830) 
A dog in the morning Sailor take warning; 
A dog in the night Is the sailor’s delight. 
Roper, Weather Sayings, p. 6. (1883) A sun- 
dog in nautical language is a small rainbow 
near the horizon. 
A rainbow at morn Is the sign of a storm; 
A rainbow at night Is a shepherd’s delight. 
Ho.ianp, Cheshire Glossary, p. 444. (1886) 
The rainbow in the marnin’ 
Gives the shepherd warnin’ 
To car’ his gurt coat on his back; 
The rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight, 
For then no gurt coat will he lack. 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 112. (1893) 
A rainbow in the morn, put your hook in the 
corm; 
A rainbow in the eve, put your hook in the 
sheave. 
Inwarps, Weather Lore, p. 112. 
Rainbow at night, Sailor’s delight; 
Rainbow in morning, Sailors take warning. 
RicHArRD INwarps, Weather-Lore, Ὁ. 135. An- 
other sailors’ jingle is, “Rainbow to wind- 
ward, foul fall the day; Rainbow to leeward, 
damp runs away.” 


8 
God loves an idle rainbow 
No less than labouring seas. 
RatpH Hopcson, Poems, p. 59. (1913) 


9 
Zeus stretches forth for mortals a lurid rain- 
bow from out of heaven to be a portent. 
(πορφυρέην ἧἷριν θνητοῖσι τανύσσῃ | Zebds ἐξ 
οὐρανόθεν τέρας. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvii, }. 547. (ς. 850 Β. 6.) To 
the Greeks the rainbow was a portent of evil. 
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I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth. (Arcum meum ponam in nubibus, et erit 
signum foederis inter me, et inter terram.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ix, 13. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that 
made it. (Vide arcum, et benedic eum, qui fecit 
illum.) 

: Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xliii,11.(c. 190 B.c.) 


Rainbow in the east, fine weather; rainbow in 

the west, rain. (Tung ‘hung jih t'‘ou, hsi 
‘hung yi.) 

ScarBorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2486. 
(1875) 


The rainbow-chasers of the Administration 
are not idle these days. 
Henry WATTERSON, in Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, 1 Oct., 1892, p. 1/8. 


3 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
A Rainbow in the sky. 
WiILL1AM WorpswortH, My Heart Leaps Up. 
(1807) 


RAKE 
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Most men nowadays, as it is in the proverb, 
are better at the rake than at the pitchfork, 
better to pull in than to give out. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 9. (1629) 
He is better with a rake than a fork. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 266. (1678) 
He comes oftener with the rake than the shovel. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 129. (1721) 
He useth the Rake more than the Fork. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2375.(1732) 
TO SPREAD WITH THE FORK,See under PRODIGALITY. 


5 
Keep the rake, says the hay-maker, as nigh 
the scythe as you can, and the cart as nigh the 
rake. 

R. W. Emerson, Essays: Prudence. (1841) 


6 
Men some to bus’ness, some to pleasure take, 
But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake. 

Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 216. (1735) 
He was a rake among scholars, a scholar among 
rakes. 

MacauLay, Essays: Aiken’s Addison. (a. 1859) 


7 
There is little for the rake to get after the 


besom. 
ὲ Jouwn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 259. (1678) 


With one hand he gracefully turned over four 
Kings and a Jack, and with the other trem- 
blingly “raked down” the pile of bank notes. 
SOLOMON F. Smitn, Theatrical Apprenticeship, 
p. 151. (1845) 
The plunder he raked down vexed Arithmetic to 
count. 
J. G. Batpwin, The Flush Times of Alabama 
and Mississippi, p. 8. (1853) 
You kin rake down the pile now. 
Bret Harte, Story of Mine, p. 373. (1877) 


RAP 


RANCOR 


9 
Rancor sticks long by the ribs. 
Joun CiarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 178. (1639) 


$i HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1659) 


Rancour will out. 
jj DUARESPEARE, II Henry VI, i, 1, 142. (1590) 


Rancor runs in thin streams which eat their 
own channels. 

AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
100. (1940) 
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12 
Rank is a great beautifier. 
Lytton, Lady of Lyons. Act ii, sc. 1. (1838) 
Oh! a Baronet’s rank is exceedingly nice, 
But the title’s uncommonly dear at the price! 
W. S. Girpert, Ruddigore. Act ii. (1887) 
The earls might be belted or suspendered, or 
pinned up with safety-pins, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 
9 Henry (W. S. Porter), Best-Seller. (1909) 


Known men are greater than mere noblemen. 
(Noti magis quam nobiles sunt.) 

SENECA, De Beneficiis. Bk. iii,sec. 28.(c. A. Ὁ. 54) 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The Man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
geo For a’ That and a’ That. (1795) 


Rank is a farce: if people Fools will be, 
A Scavenger and King ’s the same to me. 
JoHn Wotcott (PETER Prnnar), Peter’s Proph- 
ecy. Title page. (c. 1790) 


RAP 
15 


I scorn to rap against a lady. 
HENRY FIELDING, Amelia, ii, x. (1752) To swear 
a thing against a person. 
He thought he could beat the rap. 
E. S. GARDNER, The D.A. Goes to Trial, p. 266 
(1940) 
This would be a tough rap to beat. 
MICHAEL VENNING, The Man Who Slept all 
Day, p. 88. (1942) 


16 
Copper halfpence or farthings . . . have been 
for some time very scarce, and many counter- 
feits passed about under the name of raps. 
JONATHAN Swift, Drapier’s Letters. Works. 
(1755), v, ii, 14. (1724) Hence something of 
no value. 

I have seen the Landholders without a rap 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 84. (1823) 
For the mare-with-three-legs [gallows] I care not 

ἃ rap. 
W. H. AinswortH, Rookwood. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 
(1834) 
A man who dies and leaves not a rap behind. 
Miss Brappon, Asphodel. Ch. 14. (1881) 
If I thought you cared a rap for me, I should stay. 
δ ἢ eer Mount Royal. Bk. iii, ch. 4. 
1882 


RARITY 


RARITY 


1 
Rarer than birds’ milk. (ὀρνίθων γάλα.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 508. (422 B.C.) 
Repeated in The Birds, 1. 733. 
Rarer than chicken’s milk. (Lac gallinaceum.) 

Purny, Naturalis Historia: Preface. (A.D. 77) 
Rarer than a phoenix. (φοένικος σπανιώτεροξ.) 

Purny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. x, ch. 2. ERAs- 

Mus, Adagia, ii, vii, 10, gives the Latin, 
“Phoenice rarior.” 
A rare class. (Rarum genus.) 
CicEro, De Amicitia. Ch. 21, sec. 79. (44 B.C.) 
Cicero is speaking of true friends. 
A bird as rare upon the earth as a black swan. 
(Rara avis in terris nigroque simillima cycno.) 
JuvENAL, Satires, Sat. vi, |. 165. (c. A.D. 120) 
Juvenal is speaking of chastity. 
No man findeth a blacke swanne. 
Joun dE Trevisa, tr., De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
xii, 1f. 120/1. (1398) 
It is as rare to sce a rich surety, as a black swan. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 229. (1579) 
A black swan, an honest lawyer. 

Joun WESLEY, Journal, 2 Oct., 1764. 

A feathered phenomenon, to which a black swan 
was a matter of course. 

DickENs, A Christmas Carol, St. iii. (1843) 
Rarer than a white crow. (Corbo rarior albo.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 202. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 

Referring to a really lucky man. 
Why try to see a white crow? (λευκὸν ἰδεῖν 
κόρακα ;) 

UNKNowNn, Greek Anthology, xi, 417. 

The one as rare as the black swan, the other as 
common as the blacke crow. 

GrorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 69. (1576) 
These eyght thynges are rare times seene, A fayre 
mayden without a louer, a great Faire without 
theeues, an old vsurer without money, a young 
man without ἴον, an old barne without Mice, a 
scald head without Lice, an olde goate without 
a beard. 

JouNn FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. (1578) 
Horses are scarcer than hen’s teeth around here 

E. Kirke, Southern Friends, Ὁ. 250. (1863) 
Sometimes clients get as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

CHARLES EcBert Crappock (Mary N. Mur- 

FREE), Where the Battle was Fought, p. 29. 
(1884) 
2 
Precious Things are not found in Heaps. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3928.(1732) 
A variation of Cicero’s, “Omnia praeclara 
rara’”’ (All things which excel are rare). 


Rarity is what gives price to a thing. (La 
rareté du fait donnoit prix a la chose.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 12. (1694) 
Rare things are prized. (Rarum carum.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 388. 
(1869) Another form is, “Quae rarissima 
carissima” (What is rarest is dearest) ; also, 
“Omne rarum carum, vilescit quotidianum” 
(All that is rare is dear; everyday things are 
cheap). 


RASCAL 1935 


4 
Rare things please one. (Rara iuvant.) 
MakrtTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. iv, No. 29. (c. A. D. 90) 


Rarity enhances pleasure. (Voluptates commendat 
rarior usus.) 


JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 208. (c. A.D. 120) 


RASCAL 
See also Knave, Rogue 


5 
The rascal has met a bigger rascal. (ὁ πανοῦργος 
ἕτερον πολύ πανουργίαις.) 


; ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 683. (424 8.¢.) 


Turn the rascals out! 

Cuarves A. Dana, used first in the New York 
Sun (c. 1871), referring to the Tweed ring, 
and afterwards as the slogan of Greeley’s 
campaign against Grant in 1872. 

Turn their rascals out and put our rascals in. 

ALVA JOHNSON. Sat. Eve. Post, 16 March, 1940. 


p. 67. Quoted as the political slogan in Indi- 
ana. 


There is no such rascal clear to Nevers. (N’a 
tel larron jusqu’a Nevers.) 
JEAN DE Boves, De Barat et de Haimet, }. 123. 
(c. 1250) Montaicton, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
iv, 96. There is another French proverb about 
rascals, “Rien ne ressemble plus ἃ un honnéte 
homme qu’un fripon” (Nothing resembles an 
honest man more than a rascal). 


Every man of any education would rather be 
called a rascal than accused of deficiency in 
the graces. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, 29 April, 
1776. The nearest date Boswell gives. 


9 
It’s my opinion you are a damned rascal 
(Scelestissimum te arbitror.) 

PrautTus, Amphitruo, 1. 552. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The worst not only of two-legged, but of four- 
legged creatures. (Omnium ne bipedum solum, sed 
etiam quadrupedum impurissimo.) 

Cicero, In Clodium. (c. 54 B.C.) 

The biggest rascal that walks on two legs. (Om- 
nium bipedum nequissimus.) 

Moopestus, referring to Regulus. (c. A.p. 98) 

As quoted by PLiny THE YOUNGER, Letters, 
ΒΚ, i, epis. 5. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
vii, 42, and included by Taverner in his 
Translations from Erasmus fo. 62, with the 
rendering, “The starkest knaue that gocthe 


on two legges.” 
10 


Be a rascal among rascals. (Improbis cum 
improbus sit.) 
Priautus, Bacchides, |. 657. (190 B.c.) 


11 
The joys of rascals soon collapse in ruin. 
(Cito improborum laeta ad perniciem cadunt.) 
PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.117.(c.43 B.C.) 
When a rascal does right, he is concealing his char- 
(Naturam abscondit cum improbus recte 
acit.) 
PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 432. 


1036 RASHNESS 


1 
Flatter a rascal, he will cudgel you; cudgel 
a rascal, he will lick your boots. (Oignez vil- 
lain, il vous poindra. Poignez villain, 11 vous 
oindra. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 32. (1534) 


RASHNESS 
See also Boldness 


2 
That valour which is not founded on prudence 
called rashness. (La valentia que no se funda 
aan la basa de la prudencia se llama temeri- 
dad. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 28. (1615) 
Rashness is not Valour. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 4002.(1732) 


Full of the most reckless and insane rashness. 
(Plenus inconsideratissimae ac dementissimae 
temeritatis. ) 
Cicero, De Haruspicum Responsis. Ch. 26, sec. 
55. (65 B.C.) 


4 
I'll warrant ye, goes before Rashness; Who 
’d-a-tho’t comes sneaking after. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 


5 
Whatsoeuer is done rashly is done also rawly. 
; Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 136. (1579) 


To a few rashness brings luck, to most mis- 
fortune. (Paucis temeritas est bono, multis 
malo.) 

PHAgpruws, Fables. Bk. v, fable 4. (c. 25 B.c.) 
Rashness is not always fortunate. (Non semper 
temeritas est felix.) 

: Lrvy, History. Bk. xxx, ch. 42. (c. 10 B.C.) 


In rashness there is hope. (Ex temeritate 
spes. ) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 26. (c. a. Ὁ. 109) 
Rashness often makes a man immortal; even if 
he falls he is praised in song. 

ὴ GOETHE, I phigenie auf Tauris. Act v. (1787) 


Rashness is the result of ignorance, hesitation 
of thought. (ἀμαθία μὲν θράσος, λογισμὸς δὲ ὄκνον 
φέρει.) 

THucypiwEs, History. Bk. ii, ch. 40, sec. 3. (c. 

400 B.C.) 

Foolhardiness proceeds of ignorance. 

James I or ENGLAND, Uranie: Preface.(c. 1423) 
He that is heady is ruled by a Fool. 

Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2178.(1732) 


RAT 


9 
To the end of time it will be so . . 
inherit the earth. 
MAXweELt ΑΝΌΕΕΒΟΝ, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
iii. (1930) 


Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat! 
Brownine, The Pied Piper. Pt. iv. (1842) 


. the rats 


RAT 


11 
It is the Wisdome of Rats that will be sure 
to leaue a House, somewhat before it fall. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Wisdome for a 

Man’s Self. (1597) 
Like the mice That forsake falling houses, I 
would shift to other dependance. 

Cyrit TOURNEUR, The Revengers Tragedie. Act 

v, sc. 2. (1607) 
A rotten carcass of a boat,.. 
Instinctively have quit it. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 147. (1611) 
Fled ... As rats do from a falling house. 

Butter, Hudibras, i, ii, 939. (1663) 

All vermin from a falling palace run. 

Joun Crowne, Charles VIII. Act v. (1672) 
As rats, before the mansion falls, 

Desert late hospitable walls. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. ii, fab. 9. (1738) 
They say a falling house is best known by the 
rats leaving it. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 25. (1824) 

It is a great house still . . . but it is a ruin none 
the less, and the rats fly from it. 

Dickens, Dombey & Son. Ch. 59. (1848) 
This is bad news indeed. . . . It is a case of the 
rats leaving a sinking ship. 

JAMES Payn, In Market Overt. Ch. 26. (1895) 
If you think the ship is sinking, you can leave it 
like any other rat. 

C. W. Grartron, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 

Rope, p. 142. (1943) 


. the very rats 


12 
Too late repents the ratt, 
If once her taile be caught by the cat. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 165. (1591) 
Too late repents the rat when caught by the cat. 
JOHN WooroePHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 516. (1623) 


13 
Welcome death, quoth the rat, when the trap 
fell down. 
JaMES HowELL, Proverbs, p. 10. (1659) 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5469.(1732) 
We are caught like rats in a trap. 
Suaw, Caesar and Cleopatra. Act iii. (1897) 
Like a rat-trap—easier to get into than out of. 
Trotter, Life of Nicholson. Ch. 11. (1897) 


14 

It rained by the bucket, and they came home 
wet as drowned rats. (Statim urceatim plove- 
bat, ... et omnes redibant udi tanquam 
mures. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. A. D. 60) 
Fah, a draggled fox is a fine creature. (Vah, 
bella res est volpis uda.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 58. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
Three heares on a side, like a drowned ratte. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 

fo. 180b. (1542) 
Piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 2, 12. (1591) 

To look like a drowned mouse. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 286. (1678) 

I was dragged out of a river like a drowned rat. 

Smo.tiett, Humphry Clinker, 14 Oct., 1771. 


RAVEN 


1 e 
Vf they smell a ratt, They grisely chide and 
chant. 

Joun SKELTON, Image of Hypocrisy, i, 51. (ς. 
1550) 

With Gill I smell a rat. 

Tuomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 

3. (c. 1598) I suspect something is wrong. 
Now you talk of a cat, Cicely, I smell a rat. 

THomas HEywoop, A Woman Killed With 

Kindness. Act iv, sc. 4. (1603) 
I smell a rat. 

MippLEton, Family of Love, iv, 2. (1608) 
SHIRLEY, Andromana, ii, ii, 14. (1660) Βυτ- 
LER, Hudibras, i, i, 821. (1663) DrypEen, The 
Wild Gallant, iv, 1. (1669) Μοττεῦχ, Rabe- 
lais. Bk. iv, ch. 36. (1694) [Motteax’ render- 
ing of “Il y aura icy de l’asne.”] FARQUHAR, 
Love and a Bottle, v, 3. (1699) OzELL, 
Moliére, i, 102. (1714) Lytton, Paul Clifford. 
Ch. 34. (1840) etc., etc. 

Do you not smell a ταῖν 

Ben Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act iv. (1633) 
Whist, whist, I smell a bird’s nest. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 216. (1678) 
Mr. Spcaker, I smell a rat. I see him floating in 
the air. But mark me, sir, I will nip him in the 
bud. 

Boy Le Rocue, Speech, in the Irish Parliament. 

(c. 1790) 
I don’t see how she can fail to smell a rat. 

WILLIAM Irisu, Phantom Lady, p. 238. (1942) 


Β RAVEN 


The raven will seek the carrion. 
Witt1aMm Buttrein, A Dialogue Agaimst the 
Fever Pestilence. (1564) 
He who takes the raven for a guide shall light 
upon carrion. 
5 TreNncH, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 74. (1853) 


He pardons the ravens, but storms at the 
doves. (Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura 
columbas. ) 

; JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 63. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 


Nourish a raven and he will scratch out thine 
eyes. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, i, 432. (1902) See 


also under INGRATITUDE. 
5 


It means something—that raven cawing on 

my left just now. (Non temere est quod 

corvos cantat mihi nunc ab laeve manu.) 
Prautus, Axlularia, 1. 624. (c. 210 B.C.) 

Thou art alwavs (like the Raven) croaking. 
Hotianp, tr., Don Zara del Fogo, 130. (1656) 

That raven on yon left-hand oak 

(Curse on his ill-betiding croak) 

Bodes me no good. 

Joun Gay, Fables: The Farmer’s Wife and the 
Raven, |. 27. See also SUPERSTITION: OMENS. 


6 
Thou art a bitter bird, said the raven to the 
Starling. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 195. (1678) 
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ahr ia said to the Rook, “Stand away, black 
oa 9 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4729.(1732) 
See also under Por: Pot anp KETTLE. 


7 
The rauen wyli not gyue her blacke pennes 
for the pecockes paynted fethers. 
WYNKYN DE WorvE, The Pilgrimage of Perfec- 
tion, 63. (1526) 


RAZOR 


8 
To all it stands on a razor’s edge, either woe- 
ful ruin or life for the Achaeans. (νῦν, γὰρ δὴ 
πάντεσσιν ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἵσταται ἀκμῆς | ἢ μάλα λυγρὸς 
ὄλεθρος ᾿Αχαιοῖς ἠὲ βιῶναι.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. x, 1. 173. (c. 850 B.c.) At 
the critical moment. 
Our cause stands on the razor-edge of decision. 
(ἐπὶ ξυροῦ yap ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πρήγματα.) 
Dionysius, the Phocean general, to the Ionians. 
(c. 495 B.c.) As related by HEroporus, vi, 11. 
With our own lives we saved all Greece when 
her fate stood upon a razor’s edge. (ἐστακυῖαν 
ἐπὶ ξυροῦ.) 
ΘΙΜΌΝΙΡΕΒ, Fragments. Frag. 124. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcH, Malignity of Herodo- 
tus, 39. 


READING 
See also Books 


9 

It is not wide reading but useful reading that 
tends to excellence. (οὐδὲ οἱ πολλὰ ἀλλ’ οἱ 
χρήσιμα ἀναγινώσκοντές εἰσι σπουδαῖοι.) 


Aristippus, Maxim. (c. 400 Β. 5.) See DI0GENES 
LAERTIUS, Aristippus. Bk. ii, sec. 71. 

In reading of many books is distraction. (Dis- 
tringit librorum multitudo.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec. 3. (a.a. D. 64) 
You complain that in your part of the world there 
is a scant supply of books. But it is quality rather 
than quantity that matters. (Non refert, quam 
multos, sed quam bonos habeas.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlv, sec. 1. 

We should read much, but not many books 
(Multum legendum esse, non multa.) 

Puiny, Epistles. Bk. vii, epis. 9. (A.D. 98) The 
Spanish form is, “Libros y amijos pocos y 
buenos” (Books and friends should be few 
and good). 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 

Pore, Essay on Criticism. Pr. iii, 1. 53. (1709) 
Let blockheads read what blockheads wrote 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 1 Nov., 1750. 


10 
Reading maketh a Full Man; Conference a 
Readye Man; and Writing an Exacte Man. 
FRANCIS BAcon, Essays: Of Studies. (1597) 
Histories make Men Wise; Poets Witty; the 
Mathematicks Subtill. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Studies. 
Reading is to the Mind, what Exercise is to the 
Body. 
JosrpH Apprson, The Tatler. No. 147. (1709) 
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READING 


Reading makes a full man—meditation a pro- 
found man—discourse a clear man. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
Some read to think,—these are rare; some to 
write,—these are common; and some to talk,— 
and these form the great majority. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. ii, No. 9. (1820) 
Reading is seeing by proxy. 

SPENCER, Study of Sociology. Ch. 15. (1873) 


Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
Book of Common Prayer: Collect for the Sec- 
ond Sunday in Advent. (1548) 
Read, try, judge, and speak as you find. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 71. (1813) 


2 
If that thou wilt not read, let it alone; 
Some love the meat, some love to pick the 
bone. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: 
Author’s Apology for His Book. (1678) 


Read much, but, having read, discard much. 
(Multa legas facito, perlectis neglege multa.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iii, No. 18. (c. 175 B.C.) 


4 
It’s with blood that letters enter. (La letra 
con sangre entra.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 36. (1615) 


The 


5 
To read a book for the first time is to make 
the acquaintance of a new friend; to read it 
a second time is to meet an old one. 
5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Read not before you learn to spell. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 4. (1639) 


7 

In its leaves that day We read no more. 

(Quel giorno pit! non vi leggemmo avante.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto v, 1. 138. (ς. 1300) 


8 
It is a tie between men to have read the same 
book. 
R. W. EMErson, Journals, 1864. 
"Tis the good reader that makes the good book. 
ΡΥ Society and Solitude: Success.(1870) 


if you wish to be a good reader, read. (ἂν 
θέλῃς, ἀναγνωστικὸς εἶναι, ἀναγίγνωσκε.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 18, sec. 2 (ς. 
A.D. 100) 


When a man wil keepe a thing in memory, let 
him reade it often. 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 26. (1578) 
What is twice read is commonly better remem- 
bered than what is transcribed. 

oe Jounson, The Idler. No. 74. (1758) 


Reading i is the best medicine for a sicke man, 
the best musicke for a sadde man, the best 
counsel for a desperate man, the best _com- 
fort for one afflicted. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 52. (1578) The 
praise of reading continues for many pages, 


and is made up of quotations from many au- 
thors. See also Burton, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, ii, ii, 4. 


12 
True vertue and learning, is gotten rather by 
practise then by reading. 
STEFANO GUAZzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
44. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables, 
that he may run ‘that readeth it. (Scribe visum, 
et explana eum super tabulas: ut percurrat 
qui legerit eum.) 

Old Testament: Habakkuk, ii, 2. (c. 500 B.C.) 
The Septuagint text is, ὁπώς διώκη ὁ ἀναγιυ- 
ὥσκων αὐτά, which has been alleged to mean, 
“That he that reads may make haste to es- 
cape.” But Jerome interpreted the passage as 
meaning that the writing was to be so plain 
that the reader might run and not be pre- 
vented from reading by his speed. Grotius 
considered it to mean “That it was to be so 
written that the reader should be quick in 
comprehending it,” or able to read it easily. 
The R.C. translation from the Vulgate gives 
the passage, “That he that readeth it may 
run over it.” 

Run as we may, we still must read. 

PHYLLIs McGINLEY, Warning Before Storm. 
(1940) 

He who runs may read and he who sits should 
forbear to carp. 

E. A. Hooten, Why Men Behave Like A pes, p 
157. (1941) 


Turn over with nightly and daily labor. 
(Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 269. (c. 20 8.c.) Of 


reading the Greek classics. 
15 


From one that reads but one book . . 
Lord deliver us. 
James HowEL., Proverbs: 
(1659) See under Boox 


. the 


Ital.-Eng., p 7. 


16 

A man ought to read just as inclination leads 
him, for what he reads as a task will do him 
little good. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 14 July,1763. 
What we read with inclination makes a much 
stronger impression. If we read without inclina- 
tion, half the mind is employed in fixing the atten- 
tion. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELt, Life, 1777 
When I take up the end of a web and find it 
pack-thread, I do not expect, by looking further, 
to find embroidery. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, explaining why it is not 

necessary to read a whole book in order to 


᾿ determine its quality. BOSWELL, 16 Oct., 1769. 
1 


We read to say that we have read. 

CHARLES LAMB, in New Times, 13 Jan., 1825. 
He -has left off reading altogether, to the great 
improvement of his originality. 

CuHar_es Lams, Last Essays of Elia: Detached 

Thoughts on Books and Reading. (1833) 


READING 


1 

As you read it out it begins to grow your 

own. (Cum recitas, incipit esse tuus.) 
MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 38. (A.D. 85) 


2 

My foolish parents taught me to read and 

write. (Me litterulas stulti docuere parentes. ) 
Mar TIL, E pigrams. Bk. ix, ep. 73, 1.7. (A. D. 93) 


3 

Men that read much and work little are as 
bells, the which do sound to call others, and 
they themselves never enter into the church. 

NortH, tr., Diall of Princes, Ὁ. 138. (1557) 

Reading is sometimes an ingenious device for 
avoiding thought. 

: He ps, Friends in Council. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1849) 


They read not, neither do they swim, as the 
saying goes. (τὸ λεγόμενον μήτε γράμματα μήτε 
νεῖν ἐπίστωνται.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. iii, sec. 689}. (c. 345 Β.6.) 
That is, they are ignorant of even the most 
ordinary accomplishments. 

He taught his grandsons reading, swimming, and 
the other elements of education. (Nepotes et lit- 
teras et natare aliaque rudimenta per se plerum- 
que docuit.) 

SuETonlus, De Vita Caesarum: Divus Augus- 
tus. Ch. Ixiv, sec. 3. (c. A.D. 120) Referring 
to Augustus. 

Neither to swim nor to read. (Necque natare, 
necque literas.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iv, No. 13. 
(1523) Two things which the Greeks and 
Romans were careful their children should 
be instructed in early, and which it was held 
disgraceful not to have learned. 


5 
Exceedingly well read. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, iii, 1, 166. (1597) 
Our high respect for a well-read man is praise 
enough of literature. 

EMERSON, Quotation and Originality. (1875) 


6 
He hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 2, 25. 
(1595) 


7 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 3, 81.(1595) 

O, like a book of sport thou’lt read me o’er. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iv, 5, 239. (1601) 

That lady ... read him like a book. 
WuytTe-Metvitre, l’ncle John. Ch. 5. (1874) 


8 
People say that life is the thing, but I prefer 
reading. 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Afterthoughts. (1931) 


9 
Verily, when the day of judgment comes, we 
shall not be asked what we have read, but 
what we have done. (Certe, adveniente die 
iudicii, non quaeretur a nobis quid legimus, 
sed quid fecimus.) 

T110MAS A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 

a, ch. 3, sec. 4. (ς. 1420) 


REASON 1939 


10 
Read the best books first, or you may not 
have a chance to read them at all. 
H. Ὁ. THoreau, A Week on the Cencord and 
Merrimack Rivers. (1849) 
Life being very short, and the quiet hours of it 
few, we ought to waste none of them in reading 
valueless books. 
RuskIN, Sesame and Lilies: Preface. (1864) 
Be sure to read no mean books. 
R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Books. 
(1870) 
Life is too short for reading inferior books. 
JAMES Bryce, Address, at Rutgers College, 10 
Nov., 1911. 


Learn to read slow: all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 
WILLIAM WALKER, The Art of Reading. (c. 
1675) 
Better to read little with thought, than much with 
levity and quickness. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Thinking. (1839) 
12 
If you cannot enjoy reading a book over and 
over again, there is no use reading it at all. 
Oscar WILDE, The Decay of Lying. (1889) 
It’s what you read when you don’t have to that 
determines what you will be when you can’t 
help it. 
Rev. D. F. Potter, Slogan, to encourage un- 
prescribed reading. (1927) 


REASON 


13 
Reason is a light that God has kindled in the 
501}. (τὸν νοῦν ὁ θεὸς φῶς ἀνῆψεν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ.) 
ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric, iii, x, 72. (c. 300 
B.C.) Aristotle is quoting the saying of some 
still older philosopher. 
Reason is nothing else but a portion of the divine 
spirit set in a human body. (Ratio autem nihil 
aliud est quam in corpus humanum pars divini 
spiritus mersa.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium, Epis. Ixvi, sec. 12. (c. A. D. 
64) 
The divine guide of life, reason. (θεῖον ἡγεμόνα 
τοῦ βίου τὸν λόγον.) 
PiutarcH, Moralia: On Listening to Lectures, 
37E. (c. A.D. 95) 
Sweet reasonableness. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, St. Paul and Protestantism: 
rr Preface. (1870) Frequently used by Arnold. 


Neither poverty nor great riches will hear 
reason, 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.458.(1855) 


Reason governs the wise man and cudgels the 
fool. 


H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 479 


15 
This picklock Reason is still a-fumbling at 
the wards, 
bragging to unlock the door of stern Reality. 
RoBerT Bripvces, The Testament of Beauty. 
Bk. i, 1. 463. (1930) 


1940 REASON 


1 
Every human proposition hath equal author- 
ity, if reason make not the difference. (Toute 
proposition humane a autant d’autorité que 
Vautre, si la raison n’on fait la difference. ) 
Prerre Cuaron, De la Sagesse. (1601) Quoted’ 
by Srmr WALTER RarecH, History of the 
World: Preface. 


Reason and speech, which bring men together. 
(Ratio et oratio quae . . . conciliat inter se 
homines.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 50. (c. 45 
B.C.) Usually adapted, “Societatis vinculum 
est ratio et oratio” (The bond of society is 
reason and speech). 


3 

In nothing [than by reason} are we further 
removed from the nature of wild beasts. 
(Neque ulla re longius absumus a natura 
ferarum. ) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk. i, ch. 16, sec. 50. (c. 45 

B.C.) 
A beast, that wants discourse of reason. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 150. (1600) 

A man without reason is a beast in season. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 

Cited by Ray and Fuller. 
A man that does not use his reason is a tame 
beast; a man that abuses it is a wild one. 

Lorp Hatrrax, Maxims. Works, Ὁ. 254. (1693) 
All man’s reason has done for him is to make him 
beastlier than a beast. 

; SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 


Reason is the mistress and queen of all things. 
(Domina omnium et regina ratio.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. ii, 
ch. 21. (45 B.C.) 
Reason rules all things. 
: James Howe Lt, Englisk Proverbs, p.9/2.(1659) 


Nothing can be lasting when reason does not 
rule. (Nihil potest esse diuturnum cui non 
subest ratio.) 

Quintus Currtus Rurvus, De Rebus Gestis 
᾿ Alexandri Magni, iv, 14, 19. (c. Α. Ὁ. 50) 
Reason is not measured by size or height, but 
by principle. (λόγου γὰρ μέγεθος οὐ μήκει οὐδ᾽ 
ὕψει κρίνεται, ἀλλὰ δόγμασιν.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 12, sec. 26. (ς. 

A.D. 100) 


It is wise even in adversity to listen to reason. 
(σοφόν τοι κἀν κακοῖς & δεῖ φρονεῖν.) 

Euripwes, Hecuba, |, 228. (c. 425 B.C.) 
We must be fortified by reason against all ad- 
versities. (τῷ λογισμῷ πρὸς πάντα.) 

PrutarcuH, Lives :Solon.Ch.vii,sec.4.(c.a. D.110) 
Reason is ἃ fair weather friend. 
᾿ Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 142. (1940) 


Hearken to reason. or she will be heard. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 79. (1640) 

dear Reason, or she'll make you feel her. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's. Aimanack, 1744. 


REASON 


When Reason preaches, if you don’t hear her 
she'll box your Ears. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap 
your knuckles. 
Ξ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


Reason lies between the spur and the bridle. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 713. 
(1640) A rendering of the Italian proverb, 
“Tra la briglia e lo sprone consiste la ragione.” 


To make carnall appetite content, 
Reason laboreth wyll, to wyn wyls consent. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Reason pandars will. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 88. (1600) 
So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable 
creature, since it enables one to find or make a 
reason for everything one has a mind to. 
FRANKLIN, Autobiography. Ch. 2. (c. 1771) 
Franklin is telling how he came to abandon 
vegetarianism. At the age of sixteen, he had 
read a book recommending a vegetable diet 
and had adopted it, but a year later, in 1723, 
on his way by boat from Boston to New 
York, some fish were served for dinner. “I 
had formerly been a great lover of fish,” 
Franklin writes, “and recollected that, when 
the fish were opened, I saw smaller fish taken 
out of their stomachs; then thought I, ‘If 
you eat one another, I don’t see why we 
mayn’t eat you.’ So I dined upon cod very 
heartily,” and was a vegetarian only oc- 
‘i casionally thereafter. 
Ther’s reason in rosting of Eggs. 
JaMEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
BICKERSTAFFE, Love in a Village. Act ili, sc. 
1. (1762) Trotiope, Last Chronicle of Bar- 
set. Ch. 75. (1867) etc., etc. 
But you'll observe he humbly hopes and begs, 
Some reason in this roasting of her eggs. 
PLANCHE, Extravaganzas, v, 145. (1855) 
There’s wit in poaching eggs, the proverb says. 
ANDREW Lanc, Poetical Works (1923), ii, 205. 
(c. 1880) 


Come now, and let us reason together. (Venite, 
et arguite me.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 18. (c. 725 Β.6.) 
I desire to reason with God. (Disputare cum Deo 
cupio.) 
gore Testament: Job, xiii, 3. (c. 350 B.C.) 


We may take Fancy for a companion, but 
must follow Reason as our guide. 
yok euE Jounson, Letter to Boswell, 1774. 


We have not enough strength to follow rea- 
son absolutely. (Nous n’avons pas assez de 
force pour suivre toute notre raison.) 

La Rocuerovcautp, Maximes. No. 42. (1665) 
We have not enough reason to use all our 
strength. (Nous n’avons pas assez de raison pour 
employer toute notre force.) 

MADAME γε. GRIGNAN, paraphrasing La Roche- 

foucauld, to illustrate how the reverse of his 
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maximes was often as true as the original. 
(c. 1670) See MADAME DE SEvIGNE, Lettres, 
vi, 527. 
We are lost to all reason when we despair of 
finding it in others. (On n’a plus de raison, quand 
on n’espere plus d’en trouver aux autres.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 586.(1665) 


P 
When the world has reason, race horses are 
used for hauling dung; when the world is 
without reason, war horses are bred in the 
common. 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 46. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Carus, tr. 


2 

Toa rational being, to act according to nature 
and according to reason is the same thing. 
(τῷ λογικῷ ζῴῳ ἡ αὐτὴ πρᾶξις κατὰ φύσιν ἐστὶ 
καὶ κατὰ λόγον.) 

Marcus Αὐκειιῦδβ, Meditations. Bk. vii, 11. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

3 
Reason is but choosing. 

Joun MILton, Areopagitica. (1644) 

Reason is the only faculty we have wherewith to 
judge of anything. 

Josepn But er, The Analogy of Religion. Pt. 

ii. (1736) 
4 
Reason marcheth ever crooked, halting and 
broken-hipt. (La raison va tousjours, et torte, 
et deshanchée. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ti, ch. 12. (1580) 
Human reason is a two-edged dangerous sword. 
(La raison humaine est un glaive double ct 
dangereux.) 

MonrTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. 

5 
Reason is my oracle. (Augurium ratio est.) 

Ovin, Trista. Bk. i, οἷος. 9, 1. 51. (c. A.D. 9) 
Every man’s own reason is his best Oedipus. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medict. Pt. 1, 
sec. 6. (1643) It was Oedipus who solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx. 

Every man’s reason is every man’s oracle. 

Lorn BoLtIncBROKE, Of the True Use of Re- 

tirement and Study. Letter 2. (a. 1751) 
Every man’s own reason must be his oracle. 
JrFrerson, Letter to Benjamin Rush. (1813) 


6 
Hit standeth with reason. 
THOMAS PAYNELL, tr., Schola Salernitana. B 
iij. (1528) 
It stood greatly with reason, 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. i, ch. 1. 
(1612) 
It standeth to good reason. 
PHILEMON HOLrann, tr., Cyrupaedia, Ὁ. 149. 
(1632) 
It stands to reason. 
Ξ Bove, Epistles of Phalaris, Ὁ. 137. (1698) 


Cure the soul’s distress by healing remedies 
of reason. (παιωνίοις λόγον φαρμάκοις.) 
PiurarcH, Moralia: To Apollonius, 118C. (c. 
Α. Ὁ. 95) Paraphrasing AESCHYLUs, A gamem- 
non, |. 848. 
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8 

Say first, of God above or Man below 

What can we reason but from what we know? 
ῬΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, |. 17. (1732) 


9 

You will conquer more wisely by reason than 
by passion. (Consilio melius vincas quam 
iracundia. ) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 110. (c. 43 
B.C.) Claudian has, “Diis proximus ille est | 
quem ratio non ira movet” (He is nearest 
to the gods whom reason not passion moves) ; 
and Gallus, “Plus ratio quam vis caeca valere 
solet” (Reason is apt to be of more avail 
than blind force). 

How tragic when reason is conquered by chance! 
(Quam miserum est ubi consilium casu vincitur !) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 601. 
Reason is a captive in the hands of the passions, 
as a weak man in the hands of an artful woman 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 58. (c. 1258) 

Plain right reason is, nine times in ten, the fettercd 
and shackled attendant of the . . . passions. 

LorD CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 16 March, 1752 

Passion and prejudice govern the world. only 
under the name of reason. 

Joun WEsLEy, Letter to Joseph Benson, 5 Oct., 
1770. 

10 

The soul of man is divided into three parts. 
intelligence, reason and passion. Intelligence 
and passion are possessed by other animals, 
but reason by man alone. . . . Reason is im- 
mortal, all else mortal. (καὶ τὸ μὲν φρόνιμον 
ἀθάνατον, τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ θνητά.) 

PyTHAcoras, Maxim. (c. 525 Β. 6.) See DI0GE- 
NES LAerTius, Pythagoras. Bk. viii, sec. 30. 

Reasoning comes as naturally to man as flying 
to birds. (Quippe id est homini naturale; ac sicut 
aves ad volatum.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 
1. (c. A.D. 80) 


11 
Reason? we use none of it here. (Raison? 
nous n’en vsons poinct ceans. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1534) 


12 
Nothing is to he done without reason. (Nihil 
sine ratione faciendum est.) 

SENECA, De Beneficits. Bk. iv, sec. 10.(c.A. p 54) 
If vou wish to subject all things to yourselt, 
subject yourself to reason. (Si vis omnia tibi 
subicere, te subice rationi.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 37, sec.4.(c.a. 0.64) 
ee according to reason. (Tout par rai- 
son. 

CARDINAL RICHELIEU, Mirame. (c. 1625) 

13 

Give you a reason on compulsion! if reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries. I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 


SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry IV, ii, 4, 264. (1597) 
14 


You should hear reason. 
SHAKESPEARE, Mfuch Ado about Nothing, i, 
3, 5. (1596) 
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The rogues were now more capable to hear rea- 
son. 

Deroz, Robinson Crusoe. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1719) 
I always listen to reason, because it can then do 
no harm. 

GotpsmitTH, Good-Natur'd Man. Act i. (1768) 


1942 


1 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 1, 157. (1608) 

Theirs not to reason why. 

TENNYSON, The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
(1854) Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés, says 
this line has been a cliché almost from the 
day it first appeared. 


I have no other but a woman’s reason. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 22. (1594) See Woman: A Woman's 
REASON. 


3 
Be led by reason. (γοῦν ἡγεμόνα ποιοῦ.) 
Soon, Maxim. (c. 575 B.c.) See DI0GENES 
LaErtius, Solon. Bk. i, sec. 60. 
Let reason be thy schoolmistress. 
Str WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 1. (1616) 


4 
Reason, the choicest gift bestowed by heaven. 
(φρένας, πάντων bo" ἐστὶ κτημάτων ὑπέρτατον.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 683. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Reason, which is, as it were, the light and lamp 
of life. (Ratio . . . quasi quaedam lux, lumenque 
vitae.) 

CICERO, Academicarum Quaestionum. Bk. i, ch. 

5, sec. 8. (c. 45 B.C.) 

Reason and authority, the two brightest lights of 
the world. (Ratio et auctoritas, duo clarissima 
mundi lumina.) 

Str Epwarp Coke, Legal Maxim. (c.a. 1634) 

Reason, the power 

To guess at right and wrong, the twinkling lamp 
Of wand’ring life. 

CONGREVE, The Mourning Bride Act iii. (1697) 


5 
Those that differ upon reason may come to- 
gether by reason. 
BENJAMIN WHucHcoTe, Moral Apkortsms. 
(1753) 


Reason, an ignis fatuus of the mind. 
Joun WiLmor, A Satire Against Mankind,\ 11. 
(a. 1680) An imitation of Boileau. 
! look upon human reason as I do on the parts 
of a promising child—it surprises, . . . but is not 
come to maturity. 
Horace WALpote, Letter to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory, 19 Jan., 1777. 


Swift instinct leaps, slow reason feebly climbs. 
Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. Night vii. 
(1745) See under INSTINCT. 


Vainly you try reason in chains to keep: 
Freely it moves as fish sweep through the 
deep. 
Unknown, Book of Songs (Shiking). Pt. ii, 
Bk. iit. Moral Lessons. (c. 600 B.C.) 
NEITHER RHYME NOR REASON, see under RHYME. 
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REASONS 
See also Motive, Purpose 


Reson good may conquer reasons bad. (ἀλλ 
ol λόγοι γε καταπαλαίουσιν φόβου.) 
ΕΒΙΡΙΌΕΒ, [phigeneia at Adis, 1. 1013. (c. 410 
B.C.) 
Good reasons must, 
better. 
ὁ KESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 203. (1599) 


of force, give place to 


It’s common for men to give pretended Rea- 
sons instead of one real one. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 


nack, 1745. 
11 


Reasons of adamant. ζἀδαμάντινοις λόγοις. 
pore Gorgias. Sec. ‘SO9A. (c. 375 B.C.) 


Making the worse appear the better reason. 
(τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιεῖν.) 
PROTAGORAS. (ς. 425 Β. 6.) As quoted by AULUS 
GELLIUs, v, 3, who says that Protagoras was 
a clever sophist, who promised his pupils that 
he would teach them by what verbal dexter- 
ity the weaker cause could he made the 
stronger. Quoted also by ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, 
li, 24, 11 (c. 330 B.c.), with the comment 
that “men were justly disgusted with the 
promise of Protagoras, for it is a lie.” 


1 Comic writers charge Socrates with making the 


| 
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worse appear the better reason. (Socrati obiiciunt 
comici docere eum, quomodo peiorem causam 
meliorem faciat.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. ii, ch. 
16, sec. 3. (c. A. Ὁ. 80) 
Aristophanes attacks him [Socrates] in his plays 
for making the worse appear the better reason. 
(λόγον κρείττω ποιοῦντα.) 
D1ocENES LAERTIUsS, Socrates. Sec. 20. (c. a.D. 
230) 
His Tongue 
Dropt Manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest Counsels. 
Mrrton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 112. (1667) 
Like Belial, in Milton, ‘he made the worse appear 
the better cause.’ 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 12 Dec., 1749. Re- 
ferring to Lord Bolingbroke. 
It was his [Dr. Skinner’s] paid profession to make 
the worse appear the better reason. 
SAMUEL BuTLer, The Way of All Flesh. Ch 27. 
(a. 1902) 


Strong reasons make strong actions. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Jokn, iii. 4, 182. (1596) 


Why is this thus? What is the reason of this 

thusness ? 

ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), Moses, the 
Sassy. (1862) 


Good reasons said, and euill understood, are 

roses strawen to hogges, and not so good. 

JoHN WoproepHeE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 477. (1623) 


REBELLION 


REBELLION 
See also Revolution 


1 
The Rebellions of the Belly are the worst. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions. (1597) 
Rebellions, that is, caused by hunger. 


2 

A little rebellion now and then... is a 
medicine necessary for the sound health of 
government. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, Letter to James Madison. 
(1787) Jefferson is referring to Shays’s re- 
bellion. 

Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God. 

Motto, on Jefferson’s seal. (c. 1770) The line 
has been attributed to Benjamin Franklin. 
See RANDOLPH, Life of Jefferson, iii, 585. 

There can be no doubt that rebellion is the last 
remedy against tyranny. 

Henry T. Buckie, History of Civilization in 
England. Vol. i, ch. 12. (1857) 


3 
He . . . from Rebellion shall derive his name, 
Though of Rebellion others he accuse. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 36. (1667) 
The devil was the first o’ the name 
From whom the race of rebels came. 
SAMUEL Butler, Miscellaneous Thoughts, 1. 
169. (a. 1680) 


4 
The only justification of rebellion is success. 
Tuomas B. REEp, Speech, in House of Repre- 
sentatives, 12 April, 1878. 


5 
Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft. (Quasi 
peccatum ariolandi est, repugnare. ) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, xv, 23. (c. 600 B.C.) 


6 
They who plan rebellion have already rebelled. 
(Qui deliberant, desciverunt.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. ii, ch. 77. (c. A.D. 109) 
Rebellion, flat rebellion! 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 298. (1596) 


RECKONING 


7 

The examiner is quite out in his reckoning. 
RicHaArD BENTLEY, Phalaris: Preface. (1699) 

He was short in his reckoning. 

MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. vii, ch. 12. (1809) 


A small sum will serve to pay a short reckon- 
ing. 
JoHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 128. (1639) 

D’UrRrey, Quixote. Pt. iii, act v, sc. 1. (1696) 
Short Reckonings are soon cleared. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4156. (1732) 
Pay as you go and keep from small scores. Short 
reckonings are soon cleared. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 

12. (1869) 


9 
Old accompts breed new differences. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Dispute, (1611) 
Old Reckonings make new Quarrels. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomeologia. No. 3725. (1732) 
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10 
Misrecknyng is no paiment. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 

Cited by Ray, p. 121; FuLier, No. 3423. 
Wrong reckoning is no payment. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 126. (1639) 
Wrong count is no payment. 

8:18 ΚΕΙΤΥ, Scottish Proverbs, p. 348. (1721) 
1 
Merry is the feast-making till we come to the 
reckoning. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 175. (1678) 
So comes a reck’ning when the banquet’s o’er, 
The dreadful reck’ning, and men smile no more. 

Joun Gay, What D’ye Call It? Act ii, sc. 9. 
(1715) 

Merry is the Company, till the Reckoning comes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3409. (1732) 
The French call it, “Le quart d’heure de 
Rabelais,” the moment when the reckoning 

; has to be paid. 

1 
The commune prouerbe is that ofte rekeninge 
holdeth longe felawshyppe. 

Ricwarp WHITFORD, Werke for Householders, 
sig. A6. (1537) Frequent settlement of ac- 
counts. 

Euen recknyng maketh longe freendis. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Mony purses holds friends together. 

Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 

1595) Cited by Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 248, with the comment, “When every man 
pays his equal club, we are not burthen- 
some to our friends, and so continue our 
friendship.” 

Oft compting makes good friends. 

Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. 
(c. 1595) 

Even reckning keeps long friends. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 127. (1678) 
Oft counting keeps friends long together. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 271. (1721) 
Right Reckoning makes long Friends. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4053. (1732) 
Short reckonings make long friends. 

Wiit1aAM Hone, Year-Book, col. 1417. (1831) 
Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 8. (1842) HENLEY 
AND STEVENSON, Admiral Guinea. Act ii, sc. 
1, (1892) etc., etc. 

Clear reckonings, good friends. (Patti chiari, amici 
cari.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Milles Prov- 
erbes, p. 203. (1856) The Italians also say, 
“Conto spesso e amicizia longa” (Frequent 
reckonings make long friendship). A proverb 
in many languages. The Germans say, “Kurze 
Rechnung, lange Freundschaft,” or, putting 
it differently, “Strenge Rechnung halt’ die 
Freundschaft” (Strict reckoning halts friend- 
ship); the Portuguese, “Conta de perto, 
amigo de longe”’; the Dutch, “Effene reken- 
ingen maken goede vrienden.”’ The French 
say it in two ways, “Les bons comptes font 
les bons amis” (Good reckonings make good 
friends), or “A vieux comptes, nouvelles dis- 
putes” (From old accounts, new quarrels). 
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REED 


RED 


1 

And with that word he gan to waxen reed. 

(E questo detto divento vermiglio 

Come fuoco nel viso.) 

Boccaccio, Il Filostrata. Canto vi, st. 23. (¢. 

1350) CHaucer, tr., Troilus and Crise yde. 
Bk. v, I. 925. (c. 1380) See also BLUSHING. 

Of his owne thought he wex al reed. 

CuHaucer, The Shipmannes Tale, 1. 111. (c.1386) 
Camma ... could not keepe the Roseal redde 
out of her Alabaster cheekes. 

GEorGcE Pettie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 14. (1576) 
Dying her lily cheekes with Vermillion red. 

GeorceE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 70. 


2 
Any color so long as it’s red. 
EuGENE FIELp, Red. (1885) 


3 
As red as blood. 

Layamon, Brut, |. 15940. (c. 1205) CHaucer, 
Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 1. 635. (c. 1386) 
TREVISA, tr., Higden i, 123. (1387) Matory, 
Morte Darthur. Bk. xvii, ch. 4. (1485) 
STEVENSON, Kidnapped. Ch. 6. (1886) etc., 
etc. 

Redder than fire. (Plus rouge que feus.) 

Unknown, De Fevre de Creeil, |. 99. (ς. 1250) 
See MontalicLon, Recueil des Fubliuux, i,234. 
CHAUCER, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1306. (c. 1386) 
CaxTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of Aymon, p. 
27. (c. 1489) etc., εἰς. 

As red as any glede. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, ii, 
12. (1377) CHaucer, The Legend of Good 
Women: Prologue, |. 235. (c. 1385) A glede 
(or gleed) is a live coal. 

As red as rose. 

CnHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, |. 1256. 
(c. 1380) Caxton, tr., Jason, p. 156. (c. 1477) 
SHAKESPEARE, /1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 27. (1598) 
COLERIDGE, Ancient Mariner. Pt. i, st 9. 
(1798) Kinostey, Water-Babies (ἢ 2. 
(1863) etc., etc. 

Red as a cherry. 

WILLIAM BULLEIN, Government of Health, fo. 
49. (1558) KENDALL, Flowers of Epigrammes, 
p. 292. (1577) Cobbes Prophecy, sig. D1 
(1614) Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 11. (1849) 

Red as a turkey-cock. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER (Ὁ), The Faithful 
Friends. Act iii, sc. 2. (c. 1620) Correy, 
Boarding-School Sc. 2. (1733) SPuRGEON, 
John Ploughman’s Pictures, p. 6. (1880) etc., 
etc. The French have a similar comparison, 
“Rouge comme une pivoine” (Red as a 
peony). They also say, “Rouge comme une 
écrevisse” (crayfish, river lobster). 

As red as a fox. 
CHARLES Lever, Harry Lorrequer. Ch.6.(1837) 


4 
He that commeth before an Elephant will not 
wear bright colours, nor he that commeth to 
a Bull red. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 474. (1580) 


His appointment . . 
and Mr. Galdstone, to whom a job was like a 
red rag to a bull, thought so. 

Sir ALGERNON WEsT, Recollections. Vol. ii, 
ch. 14. (1899) The French have the same 
phrase, “C’est comme le rouge pour les 
taureaux.” 


. was looked on as a job, 


5 
The flaming red denotes a callous mind, 
Too harsh for love, or sentiment refined. 
CHARLES STEARNS, The Ladies’ Philosophy of 
Love. (1797) 


REED 


6 
Reeds become darts. (Las canas se vuelven 
lanzas. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 12. (1615) 
i.e. arrows, deadly weapons. 


Every Reed will not make a Pipe. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1457. (1732) 
Where there are reeds there is water. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5674. 


8 

Lo, thou trustest in the staff of this broken 
reed, on Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will 
go into his hand, and pierce it. (Ecce con- 
fidis super baculum arundineum confractum 
istum.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxxvi, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 
To lean on a falling wall. (In caducum parietem 
inclinare.) 

AELIUS SPARTIANUS, Hadrian. Sec. 23. (c. A.D. 

293) 
Trust not nor lean not upon a windy reed. (Non 
confidas nec innitaris super calamum ventosum.) 

Tromas A Kemplis, De Imitatione Christi Bk. 

li, ch. 7. (c. 1420) 
But, senseless man, what do I mean, 
Upon a broken reed to lean? 

DELONEY, Garland of Goodwill, p. 13. (c. 1586) 
Lean not on a Reed. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3157. (1732) 
Lean not on Earth, ...a broken reed at best 

Epwarp Younc, Night Thoughts. (1742) 
You lean upon a broken reed, if you trust to 
their compassion. 

SMOLLETT, The Reprisal. Act i, sc. 1. (1757) 

I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant. 

Scott, Lady of the Lake. Canto v, st. 11.(1810) 
A broken reed. An undependable person (or 
thing). 

ErIc PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Broken 

(1941) 
MAN A THINKING REED, see under MAN. 


9 

What went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
A reed shaken with the wind? (κάλαμον ὑπὸ 
ἀνέμου σαλευόμενον ;) 

New Testament: Matthew, xi, 7. (c. 4.0. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Arundinem vento agitatam ?” 
The French say, “C’est un roseau qui plie 
& tout vent” (He is a reed that bends to 
every wind) and “C’est un roseau peint en 
fer” (He is a reed painted like fron). 


REFORM 


REFORM 


1 

With most men reform is a trade—with some 
a swindling trade—with others an honest but 
yet a lucrative trade. Reform for its own self 
seldom thrives. 

Joun Quincy Apams, Letter, 21 April, 1837. 
Th’ more reforms th’ more laws, th’ more laws 
th’ more polismen, th’ more polismen th’ more 
crimes, th’ more crimes th’ more reformers, an’ 
so on. 

F. P. Dunne, The Prohibition Era. (1919) 


2 
To innovate is not to reform. 
EpmMuUND BurkE, A Letter to a Noble Lord. 
(1796) 


3 

Every reform, however necessary, will by 
weak minds be carried to an excess which will 
itself need reforming. 

CoLerincE, Biographia Literaria. Ch. 1. (1817) 
Reform ...is a cathartic which our political 
quacks recommend to others, but will not take 
themselves; it is admired by all who cannot effect 
it, and abused by all who can. 

; C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 113. (1820) 


ey 


Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no 
husbandry. . . . It inclines to asinine resist- 
ance, to kick with hoofs; it runs to egotism 
and bloated self-conceit. 

R. W. Emerson, The Conservative. (1841) 
Every reform is only a mask under cover of 
which a more terrible reform, which dares not 
yet name itself, advances. 

EMERSON, Journals, vii, 205. (c. 1870) 


5 

To-morrow I’ll reform, the fool does say; 

To-day itself’s too late; the wise did yesterday. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


6 
It is easier to bear with what’s amiss, than 
go about to reform it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2926. (1732) 


7 
No sooner does he hear any of his brothers 
mention reform or retrenchment, than up he 
jumps. 
Irvinc, Sketch Book: John Bull, (1820) 
I am for peace, retrenchment, and reform. 
Witt1aM IV oF ENGLAND, Remark, to Earl 
Grey, in an interview, 17 Nov., 1830. See 
Mo.LeswortH, History of the Reform Bill 
of 1832, p. 98. 
Peace, retrenchment and reform—thirty years 
ago the watchwords of the great Liberal party. 
Jounw Bricut, Speech, Birmingham, 28 April, 
1859. The watchword, it will be remembered 
by the readers of WarrEN, Ten Thousand a 
Year, was inscribed on the banner of Tittle- 
bat Titmouse. 
An indefinable something is to be done, in ἃ 
way nobody knows how, at a time nobody knows 
when; that will accomplish nobody knows what. 
THomas B. Rexn, Letter to Sereno Payne, 2 
Dec., 1902. 
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8 

Reform only yourself; for in doing that you 
do everything. (Reformez vous seulement; car 
en cela vous pouvez tout.) 

‘ Monralicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1595) 


Every reformation must have its victims. 
H. H. Munro (SAK1), Reginald on the Acad- 
emy. (1904) 


Every reform movement has a lunatic fringe. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Speaking of the Progres- 
sive Party, in 1913. 
Men who form the lunatic fringe in all reform 
movements. 
THEODORE Roosevett, Autobiography. Ch. 7. 


(1913) 
11 


Never came reformation in a flood. 


SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 1, 33. (1599) 
12 


Every generation needs regeneration. 
C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Celars. (1885) 
13 My method of reforming 
Is by Laughing, not by Storming. 
Swift, Epistle to a Lady, |. 229. (1733) 


REFORMER 


14 
The reformer is like the daughter of the horse- 
leech, and still cries for more. 
WALTER Besant, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. Ch. 28. (1882) 


15 
It is a general error to suppose the loudest 
complainers for the public to be the most 
anxious for its welfare. 
EDMUND BuRKE, Observations on a Publica- 
tion, “Present State of the Nation.” (1769) 


16 
No Sow-gelder . . . but cry’d Reform! 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto ii, 1. 
538. (1663) 
17 


Is not every true reformer, by the nature of 
him, a priest first of all? 
CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero Worship. Ch 4. 


(1840) 
18 


We are reformers in Spring and Summer; in 

Autumn and Winter we stand by the old; 

reformers in the morning, conservers at night. 

ry W. oe Essays: The Conservative. 
1841 


U 


All reformers are bachelors. 
Grorce Moore, The Bending of the Bough. 
Act i. (1900) 


20 
That man is a weakling and degenerate who 
struggles and maligns the order of the uni- 
verse and would rather reform the gods than 
reform himself. (Ille pusillus et degener, qui 
obluctatur et de ordine mundi male existimat 
et emendare mavult deos quam se.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cvii, sec. 12. (c. 


1946 REFUSAL 


A.D. 64) “Reforms should begin at home 
—and stay there,” and “A man who reforms 
himself has contributed his full share toward 
the reformation of his neighbor,” are two 
modern derivatives. 

God did not make man a hound-dog to scent 

out evil. 

Joun T. Stonz, Everyday Religion. (c. 1920) 


Be not angry that you cannot make others as 
you wish them to be, since you cannot make 
yourself as you wish to be. 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 16, sec. 2. (c. 1420) As quoted by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. See BosweEt, Life, 30 
March, 1778. The Latin which Johnson was 
paraphrasing is, “Si non potes te talum facere 
qualem vis, quomodo poteris alium ad tuum 
habere beneplacitum ?” 


2 
Tyrants have no consciences, and reformers 
no feeling; and the world suffers both by the 
plague and by the cure. 
Horace WaLpore, Letter to the Earl of Straf- 
ford, 26 June, 1790. 


REFUSAL 
See also Denial 


3 
He who from cowardice made the great re- 
fusal. (Che fece per viltate il gran refiuto. ) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto iii, 1. 60. (c. 1300) 
Probably Celestine V, who was elected Pope 
in 1294, at the age of eighty, and resigned 
five months later in favor of Boniface VIII. 


4 

To know how to refuse is as important as to 

know how to consent. A gilded No gives more 

satisfaction than a dry Yes. (Tanto importa 

como el saber, conceder. . . . Porque un no 

dorado satisface mas que un si 4 secas. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Oréculo Manual. Maxim 

70. (1647) 


5 
He who refuses nothing is capable of anything. 
(Quisquis nil negat, fellat.) 

MarrTIaL, Epigrams. Bk. xii, ep. 79. (c. A. D.103) 


6 
Refusal is dificult when your better entreats. 
(Durum est negare superior cum supplicat.) 
PuBLILIvs Syrus, Sententiae.No.170.(c.43 B.C.) 
Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, nor even 
the Chinese language, seems half so difficult to 
me as the language of refusal. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Egotisms. (a. 1763) 


7 
He is less disappointed who is promptly re- 
fused. (Minus decipitur cui negatur celeriter.) 
Pustizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 374. (c. 43 
B.C.) The Germans say, “Kurz abschlagen 
" anata (A short refusal is friend- 
ip). 
It is no slight kindness to say “no” at once. (Non 
leve beneficium praestat qui breviter negat.) 
PuBLitivs Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 481. 
Do me the favour to deny me at once. 
Faanxim, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 


REGRET 


8 

It is a kindness to refuse gently what you in- 
tend to deny. (Pars benefici est quod petitur 
si belle neges.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae.No.517.(c.43 B.C.) 
Some texts have “si cito neges,” to refuse 
quickly. 

He could refuse more gracefully than other peo- 
ple could grant. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 18 Nov., 1748. 
Referring to the Duke of Marlborough. 


REGRET 
See also Remorse, Repentance 


Everything passes—even regret. 
James HuneEKER, Painted Veils, p. 309. (1920) 
Regrets last longer than repentance. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 
136. (1940) 


Win or lose, never regret. (Shu ying, wu ‘hui.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1986. (1874) 


A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt. 
serene John Ploughman. Ch. 12. (1869) 
Make the most of your regrets. . . . To re- 
gret deeply is to live afresh. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Journal, 13 Nov., 1839. 


13 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 
J. G. WuHittiser, Maud Muller, 1. 105. (1854) 

More sad are these we daily see, 

“Tt is, but it hadn’t ought to be.” 
BreT Harte, Mrs. Judge Jenkins. (1871) 

Of all cold words of tongue or pen 

The worst are these: ‘I knew him when.” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, Prophets in Their Own 

Country. 


14 
Holde thy thombe in thi fyst, 
And kepe ye welle fro “Had I wyst.” 
Unknown, Douce MS., No. 52. (c. 1350) 
Had I wyst is a thyng it servys of nought. 
Towneley Plays. No. xiii, 1. 93. (c. 1388) 
She is all ware of had I wist. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis. ik, 473. (1390) 
Nowe it is to late to speke of had-I-wist. 
UnKNowNn, Tale of Beryn, |. 2348. (c. 1400) 
When dede is doun, hit ys to lat; be ware of 
hady-wyst. 
Good Wyf Wold a Pylgrymage, |. 120. (c. 1460) 
Beware of Had I wyste! 

JOHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, |. 213. (1529) 
Cited by Heywood and Fuller. 
Certaynelye, had I wyst, is a foles worde. 
RICHARD ‘TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ 

thegms, fo. 3. (1550) 
Had I wyst, is ever had at the worst. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 207. (1576) 
Hadde I wyste, commeth too late. 
Joun Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
Crarkk, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 281. (1639) 
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RELIGION 


Had I wist was a fool. 
Nicwoias Breton, Works, ii, 60. (1599) 
1 


Had I wist, quoth the fool. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 131. (1721) 
Had I wist. Had I known. 
ATKINSON, Cleveland Glossary, p. 577. (1868) 
The Germans say, ‘“Hatte ich gewusst ist ein 
armer Mann” (Had I wist is a poor man). 


RELATIVES, see Kin 
RELIGION 


See also Christianity, Creeds, Sects, 
Theology 


2 
The true meaning of religion is not merely 
morality, but morality touched by emotion. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Literature and Dogma. Ch. 
1. (1873) 


3 
Religion brought forth riches, and the daugh- 
ter devoured the mother. (Religio peperit 
divitias et filia devoravit matrem.) 

St. BERNARD, Apothegm. (c. 1145) See REus- 


NER, Aenigmatographia. Pt. i, p. 361. (1602) 
4 


Religion is the rule of life. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 


5 
The religion of one seems madness unto an- 
other. 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. 2. 
(1658) 


Methinks there be not impossibilities enough 
in Religion for an active faith; the deepest 
Mysteries ours contains have not only been 
illustrated, but maintained, by Syllogism and 
the rule of Reason. 

Sm Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 9. (1643) 

Where mystery begins religion ends. 

EpMuUND Burke, A Vindication of Natural 
Society. Par. 41. (1756) Quoting “a good 
parson.” 

Mystery constitutes the essence of worship. (C’est 
le mystére qui fait lessence du culte.) 

HEnrI AMIEL, Journal Intime, § Juin, 1870. 

Religion without mystery ceases to be religion. 
: Bisuop W. T. Mannine, Sermon, 2 Feb., 1930. 


Persecution is a bad and indirect way to plant 
Religion. 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 25. (1643) 
Persecution produced its natural effect on them. 
It found them a sect; it made them a faction. 
Ξ Macautay, History of England. Ch. 1. (1849) 


Justice and religion are the two chief props of 
a commonwealth: . . . as Sabellicus delivers, 
a man without religion ts like a horse without 
a bridle. (Homo sine religione sicut equus sine 
fraeno.) 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. i, subs. 2. (1621) 
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9 e 
One religion is as true as another. 

ROBERT BurRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. 1v, mem. ii, subs. 1. (1612) 
Religion is like the fashion. One man wears his 
doublet slashed, another laced, another plain; 
but every man has a doublet. So every man has 

his religion. We differ about trimming. 

Joun SELpeEn, Table-Talk: Religion. (a. 1654) 
All religions must be tolerated for in this country 
every man must get to heaven his own way. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, Note, on margin of re- 

port concerning Roman Catholic schools, 22 

June, 1740. See CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. 
There is only one religion, though there are a 
hundred versions of it. 

BERNARD SHAW, Plays Pleasant and Unpleas- 


‘ss ant: Vol. ii, Preface. (1898) 


A man’s religion is the chief fact with regard 
to him. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero Wor- 


7 ship. Ch. 1. (1840) 


Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; 
fight for it; die for it; anything but—l1ve 
for it. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 25. (1820) 
There are only two things in which the false pro- 
fessors of all religions have agreed: to persecute 
all other sects, and to plunder their own. 
ae C. Co.ton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 172. 


God is for men and religion for women. 
13) OSEPH Conrap, Nostromo. Ch. 4. (1904) 


Capt. Underhill killed his neighbor’s wife, and 
“got his religion on a pipe of tobacco.” 
C. W. Exvxiott, New England History, i, 460. 
(1857) 
We had come to Andover to get religion. 
JosIAH QuINcy, Figures of the Past, Ὁ. 6. (a. 
1861) 


Religion among the low becomes low. 


Ὁ W. Emerson, The Conservative. (1841) 


There is no age which religion does not be- 
come. (Nullam aetatem non decet religio. ) 
seas Colloquia: Pietas Puerilis. (1524) 
Sam’s religion is like a Cheder cheese, ’tis 
made of the milk of one-and-twenty parishes. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Talking against Religion is unchaining a Tyger; 
the Beast let loose may worry his Deliverer. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 
Many have quarrel’d about Religion that never 
practised it. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 
True Religion, like the Sun’s blest Beam, 
Darts thro’ the conscious Mind a heav’nly Gleam. 


ΕΣ, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


It matters not what Religion an ill Man is of. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3038. (1732) 
Much Religion, but no Goodness. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3485. 
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RELIGION 


No Man’s Religion ever survives his Morals. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3609. 

No Religion, but can boast of its Martvrs. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3621. 
Religion is the best Armour in the World, but 
the worst Cloak. 

THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4011. 
Religion without Piety hath done more Mischief 
in the World, than all other Things put together. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4012. 


1 
When doctrines meet with general approba- 
tion, 
It is not heresy, but reformation. 
Davin Garrick, Epigram. (a. 1779) 
Erasmus laid the egg of the Reformation and 
Luther hatched it. 
R. C. Trencu, Medieval Church History. Ch. 
26. (1877) 


2 
Man has been rather defined as a religious 
than a rational animal. 
JAMES HARRINGTON, Oceana, Ὁ. 484. (1656) 
Man is by his constitution a religious animal 
EpMUND BurkE, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 


3 
Religion is a disease, but it is a noble disease. 

HERACLEITUS, Fragment. (c. 500 B.c.) There 
is a modern elaboration of this, “Religion is 
an infectious disease, the rapid spread of 
which is due to the social instincts of man- 
kind.” 

Count religion but a childish toy. 
MartLowE, The Jew of Malta. Act i. (c. 1592) 
Religion is the opium of the people. 

Kart Marx, Introduction to a Critique of the 
Hegelian Philosophy of Right. (1844) See 
Rtare, Karl Marx, p. 57. In 1919 the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks adopted this as one of their 
slogans, “Religia opium dlia naroda,” at- 
tributing it to Lenin. 

His religion is at best an anxious wish—like that 
of Rabelais, a great Perhaps. 

CarLyLe, Essays: Burns. (a. 1857) 

Religion has reduced Spain to a guitar, Italy to 
a hand-organ, and Ireland to exile. 

ΕΚ. G. INGERSOLL, Gov. Rollin’s Fast Day Proc- 
lamation. (a. 1899) 

Formal religion was organized for slaves: it 
offered them consolation which earth did not 
provide. 

Ersert Hupsarp, Philistine. Vol. xxv, p. 89. 
(1908) 

Religion is a monumental chapter in the history 
of human egotism. 

πα James, The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. Ch. 20. (1902) 

Religion is a sum of scruples which impede the 
free exercise of our faculties. 

Satomonw Remacu, Cults, Myths, and Re- 
higions. Ch. 1. (1904) 

Religion—a daughter of Hope and Fear, explain- 
ing to Ignorance the nature of the Unknowable. 

Amprose Brence, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 

Religion is not an intellectual test, but a faith. 

E. W. Howe, Sésner Sermons. (1926) 


A religious system is an assemblage of guesses. 
AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
30. (1940) 


4 
Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 
GEorGE HeErBerT, The Church Militant, 1. 235. 
(a. 1633) 
Religion always sides with poverty. 
_ enORce HERBERT, The Church Militant, 1. 252. 


Religion, Credit, and the Eye are not to be 
touched. 
Herspert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 836. (1640) 
Jest not with the eye, or with religion. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 163. See under 
JESTING. 


6 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and 

the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 

widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 

self unspotted from the world. (ἄσπιλον ἑαυτὸν 

πηρεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ κόσμου.) 

New Testament: James, i, 27. (a.v. 44) The 

Vulgate is, “Immaculatum se custodire ab 
hoc saeculo.” 


I must ever believe that religion substantially 
good which produces an honest life. 
ernie Jerrerson, Letter to Miles King. 
1814 


8 
Religion’s in the heart, not in the knees. 
DovucLas Jerrotp, The Devil’s Ducat, i, ii. 
(a. 1857) “Monday religion is better than 
Sunday profession.” 


9 
A man who has never had religion before, no 
more grows religious when he is sick, than a 
man who has never learnt figures can count. 
when he has need of calculation. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 28 April, 


1783 
10 


Religion has brought forth criminal and im- 
ious deeds. (Religio peperit scelerosa atque 
Impia facta.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 83. (c. 
45 p.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 12. Lu- 
cretius is describing the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
at Aulis. and in line 101 adds, “Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum!” (How 
many evils has religion caused !) 

What excellent fools Religion makes of men! 

BEN JONSON, Sejanus. Act v, sc..t. (1603) 

Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully 
as when they do it from religious conviction. 

Pascar, Pensées. Sec. xiv, No. 895. (c. 1660) 

4 


I find no quality so easy to counterfeit as re- 
ligious devotion. (Je ne treuve aulcune qualité 
si aysee ἃ contrefaire que la devotion.) 
Monratonz, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
In religion, as in friendship, they who protest 
the most are the least sincere. 
SHERIDAN, The Duenna. Act iii, sc. 3. (1775) 


RELIGION 


RELIGION 


1949 


1 
Wherever religion is a business, there will busi- 
ness be a religion. 


A. J. Morris, Religion and Business. Title- 
page. (1853) 


All religions have been made by men. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, to Gasper Gourgaud, at 
St. Helena, 28 Jan., 1817. 
The more religious a country is, the more crimes 
are committed in it. 
NAPOLEON, to Gourgaud, 27 Dec., 1817. 


3 
Hee that lives without religion, sayles without 
a compasse. 

Sir THOMAS OverBury, Newes from Shipboord. 

(1613) “ 

Man, without religion, is the creature of circum- 
stances. 
; Hare, Guesses at Truth. Bk. i. (1827) 


My own mind is my own church. 

THOMAS ΡΑΙΝΕ, Age of Reason. Ch. 1. (1794) 
Religion is like empire; they alone 
Are fit to keep it who create their own. 

A. W. Ryper, Aetius at Chalons. (1925) 


5 
To do good is my religion. 
THomMaAS Paine, The Age of Reason. Ch. 3. 
(1794) 


6 
Religion is the Fear of God, and its Demon- 
stration on good Works. 

WILLIAM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. Pt. 

1, maxim 454. (1693) 
To have Religion upon Authority, and not upon 
Conviction, is like a Finger Watch, to be set 
forwards or backwards, as he pleases that has it 
in keeping. 

WILLIAM PENN, Fruits of Solitude, i, 523. 
That Religion cannot be right, that a Man is the 
worse for having. 

WILLIAM PENN, Fruits of Solitude, i, 526. 

No Religion is better than an Unnatural One. 

WILLIAM PENN, Fruits of Solitude, i, 527. 

To be Furious in Religion, is to be Irreligiously 
Religious. 

WILLIAM PENN, Fruits of Solitude, i, 533. 

It were better to be of no Church, than to be 
bitter for any. 

Wittram Penn, Fruits of Solitude, i, 535. 

? 


Men of sense are really but of one religion; 
but men of sense never tell it. 

ANTHONY ASHLEY Cooper, EARL OF SHAFTES- 
BURY, Apothegm. (c. 1675) 

‘People differ in their discourse and profession 
about these matters, but men of sense are really 
but of one religion.” . . . “Pray, my lord, what 
religion is that which men of sense agree in?” 
“Madam,” says the Earl immediately, “men of 
sense never tell it.” 

BrsHop GitpEert BuRNET, History of My Own 
Time. Vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 1. (a. 1715) Note by 
ARTHUR ONSLOW, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Froupe, Short Studies on Great 
Subjects: A Plea for the Free Discussion of 
Theological Difficulties, tells a similar anec- 


dote of Samuel Rogers, but this was proba- 

bly a confusion of memory on Froude’s part. 

The saying has also been attributed to Ben- 

jamin Franklin, who no doubt repeated it 

upon some occasion, as it was exactly the 

sort of witticism which would appeal to him. 
“As for that,” said Waldenshare, “sensible men 
are all of the same religion.” “And pray, what is 
that?” inquired the Prince. “Sensible men never 
tell.” 

BENJAMIN DisrAELi, Endymion. Ch. 81. (1880) 
Borrowed from Lord Shaftesbury without 
credit. 

8 In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 
77. (1597) 

Fools make the text, and men of wit the com- 
mentaries. (Les sots font le texte, et Ics hommes 
d’esprit Jes commentaires.) 

ABBE FERDINANDO GALIANI, Of Politics. (e. 
1770) 


All religious organizations exist by selling 
themselves to the rich. 


BERNARD Sraw, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 
10 


We have just enough religion to make us hate, 
but not enough to make us love, one another. 
SwikT, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
About as much religion as my William likes. 
HannAaH Gopwin, Letter to her brother Wil- 
liam, recommending that he marry Miss Gay. 


(c. 1795) 
11 


There is more religion in men's science than 
there is science in their religion. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 


12 
The truths of religion are never so well under- 
stood as by those who have lost the power of 
reasoning. 
VOLTAIRE, Philosophical Dictionary: Religion. 
(1764) 


13 
Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is an- 
other man’s doxy. 

WILLIAM WARBURTON, Bishop of Gloucester, to 

Lord Sandwich. (c. 1770) See PRIESTLEY, 
a Memoirs, i, 572. 
A fellow that makes religion his stalking- 
horse. 

Joun WessteER, Malcontent. Act iv, sc. 1.(1604) 
They made Religion a stalking-horse to intend 
their own profit. 

Joun GEE, New Shreds of the Old Snare, p. 

14. (1624) 
Religion a stalking-horse to shoot other fowl. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1067. (1640) 
How ... abominable is it to make of 
Religion a Stalking-horse, to get and enjoy the 
world. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (1877), 

i, 115. (1678) 


1950 REMEDY 


1 
Even in religious fervor there is a touch of 
animal heat. 

Watt WuHitTmMan, Democratic Vistas. (1870) 


2 
Truth, in matters of religion, is simply the 
opinion that has survived. 

Oscar WILDE, The Critic as Artist. (1891) 
Religions die when they are proved to be true. 
Science is the record of dead religions. 

Oscar WILDE, Phrases and Philosophies for the 
Use of the Young. (1894) A somewhat simi- 
lar saying is John Morley’s “All religions 
die of one disease, that of being found out.” 


REMEDY 
See also Medicine 


3 
He that will not apply new remedies, must ex- 
pect new evils. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Innovations. (1597) There 
is a Latin proverb which says, ‘“Anceps 
remedium est melius quam nullam” (A doubt- 
ful remedy is better than none). 

No remedies cause so much pain as those which 
are efficacious. (Nulla remedia tam faciunt do- 
lorem quam quae sunt salutaria.) 

Bacon, Letter to Lord Henry Howard.(a.1616) 


4 
Of the most High cometh healing. (A Deo 
est enim omnis medela. ) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
_- KXXvili, 2. (c. 190 B.C.) 
> 
Remedies which are bitter to the taste, when 
inwardly received wax sweet. (Degustata 
quidem mordeant, interius autem recepta 
dulcescant.) 
Boetuius, Philosophice Consolationis. Bk. iii, 
prose. 1. (A.D. 524) 
O! sooth is seyd, that heled for to be... 
Men moste drinke . . . Ful bittre drink. 
Cuaucer, Troilus. Bk. iii, 1. 1213. (ς. 1380) 


6 
The cure of hunger is food; the cure of 
ignorance is study. 

Doo.itrLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 278. (1872) 


7 

For divers ils are remedies diverse: 

The kindly speech of friends for one in grief, 
And admonitions when one plays the fool. 
(ἄλλο Sey’ ἐπ’ ἄλλῃ φάρμακον κεῖται νόσῳ. 
λυπουμένῳ μὲν μῦϑος εὐμενὴς φίλων, 

ἄγαν δὲ μωραίνοντι νουθετήματα.) 


EvuRIpipes, Fragments. Frag. 962. (c. 425 B.C.) 


8 
What drugs cannot heal, the knife can heal; 
what the knife cannot heal, the cautery can 
heal; what the cautery cannot heal, nothing 
can heal. 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms. (c, 400 B.C.) 


9 

Remember the olde prouerbe, past cure, past 

care, without remedie, without remembrance. 
Rosert Greene,Works (Grosart) ,ji,154.(1593) 


REMEDY 


Past cure is still past care. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 28. 
(1595) 
Things past redress are now with me past care. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], ii, 3, 171. (1595) 
Comfort is now vnpleasing to mine eare, 
Past cure, past care, my bed become my Beere. 
MicwaeEt Drayton, Heroical Epistles: Rickard 
II to Queen Isabel. (1598) 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 202. (1605) 
Things without all remedy Should be without 
regard. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 2, 11. (1606) 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet cxlvii. (1609) 
What’s past help should be past grief. 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, iii, 2, 223. (1610) 
But what is past my help is past my care. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Double Mar- 
riage. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1625) 
If there be no remedy, then welcome Pilvall 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1670) 
WHAT CAN’T BE CURED MUST BE ENDURED, See 
Ἢ under ENDURANCE. 
He that bewails himself hath the cure in his 
hands. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 443. (1640) 
There is a remedy for everything could men find it. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1140. 
For every ill beneath the sun 
There is some remedy or none; 
If there be one, resolve to find it; 
If not, submit, and never mind it. 


Unxnown, Maxims and Morals. (c. 1843) 
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Do not seek a remedy in others, but only in 
yourself. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. iii, pt. i, ch. 2, sec. 4. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 


12 
That sick man is not to be pitied who has his 
cure in his sleeve. (Le malade n’est pas a 
plaindre, qui a la guarison en sa manche.) 
Monraicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1595) ie. 
his arm, capable of work. FULLER, Gnomo- 
logia. No. 4371. (1732) 


13 
I dressed him; God cured him. (Je le pansay; 
Dieu le guarit.) 

AMBROSE PARE, concluding sentence of many 
of his surgical reports. (1552-73) The Latin 
pe is, “Vis medicatrix naturae” (The 

4 ealing power of nature). 


It is a bad remedy when something of nature 
perishes. (Mala est medicina, ubi aliquid na- 
turae perit. ) 

“eens Syzus, Sententiae.No.368.(c.43 B.C.) 
Slower are remedies than diseases. (Tardiora 
sunt remedia quam mala.) 

Tacitus, Agricola, Sec. 3. (c. A Ὁ. 98) Similarly, 
“Satius est initiis mederi quam fini” (It is 
better to cure at the commencement than 
at the end). 


REMEDY 


A man is not so soon whole as hurt. 

HENRY Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. (1599) In Haztirt, Old Plays, vii, 
257. 

A man is not so soon healed as hurt. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 317. (1605) 
Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 281. (1732) 

One is not so soon healed as hurt. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 


1 

The remedy for the riot was another riot. 

(Remedium tumultus fuit alius tumultus.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. ii, sec. 68. (c. A.D. 109) 

The Germans say, “Teufel muss man mit 
Teufeln austreiben” (Devils must be driven 
out with devils). “Poison drives out poison.” 
See under POISON. 


2 
Remedies doe cure without a physician, but 
not a physician without remedies. 
RosBert WItTIE, tr., Popular Errors in Physick, 
i, 42. (1651) 


Against the evil of death there is no remedy 
in the gardens. (Contra malum mortis, non 
est medicamen in hortis.) 

UN«KNowNn. A medieval Latin proverb. (c. 1400) 
Agens deeth is worth no medicine. 

Joun ΠΎΡΟΑΤΕ, The Daunce of Machabree, 

1. 432. (c. 1430) 
There is a remedie for all things, sauing for death. 

JAMES SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, p. 

99. (1572) 
Vnto al is remedie, except vnto death. (A tutto ὁ 
rimedio, ecetto che alla morte.) 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
There is a remedy for everything but death. (Para 
todo hay remedio, si no es para la muerte.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 

The French say, “Il y a reméde ἃ tout, fors 
ἃ la mort.” 


IIl—Desperate Remedies 


4 

For a hard knot a hard wedge is necessary. 
(Malo arboris nodo, malus cuneus requieren- 
dus. ) 

HIERONYMUS OF CarprA, Oceanus. (c. 300 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 5, who 
also gives the variant, ‘Malo nodo, malus 
quaerendus cuneus” (For a hard knot seek 
a hard wedge). Included by TAvVERNER in 
his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 5, with the 
rendering, “To a crabbed knotte muste be 
sought a crabbed wedge,” and the addition, 
“A strong disease requyreth a stronge medy- 
cine. A shrewede wyfe a shrewede husbande 
to tame her. A boysteous horse, a boysteous 
snaffell.” 

Blunt wedges rive hard knots. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, i, 3, 316. (1601) 

A crabbed knot must have a crabbed wedge. 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, Ὁ. 24. (1611) 
A blunt Wedge will do it, where sometimes a 

sharp Ax will not. 

THomas Futter, Gromologia. No. 19. (1732) 


REMEDY 1951 


5 
Extreme remedies are very appropriate for 
extreme diseases. 

HippocraTes, Maxim. (c. 400 B.c.) And Hip- 
pocrates adds, “To do nothing is sometimes 
a good remedy.” 

Strong disease requyreth a strong medicine. (Ex- 
tremis malis extrema remedia.) 

RICHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, i, 4. (1539) 

A desperate disease is to be committed to a des- 
perate doctor. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 67.(1579) 
So strange a maladie was to be cured with a des- 
perate medicine. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, p. 321. 

Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 
Or not at all. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 3, 9. (1600) 
Diseases desperate must find cures alike. 

Joun Forp, Broken Heart. Act iii, sc. 2. (1633) 
Desperate cuts must have desperate cures. 

Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 200. (1639) 
The Spanish form is, “A mala llaga, mala 
yerva” (For a desperate wound, a desperate 
herb). 

Desperate diseases must have desperate cures. 

Tuomas FULLER, Church-History, ix, ii. (1655) 
The desp’rat’st is the wisest course. 

But er, Hudibras to Sidrophel, 1. 5. (1663) 

A desperate disease must have a desperate cure. 

SHADWELL, The Humourists. Act iv. (1670) 

A proverbial saying in physic, desperate diseases 
must have desperate remedies. 

DANIEL Deroe, Reasons Against the Succession 

of the House of Hanover. (1713) RIcHARD- 
son, Clarissa. Ch. 7. (1748) 


6 
When gentle medicines haue no force to 
purge, wee must vse bitter potions, and where 
the sore is neither to be dissolued by plaister, 
nor to be broken, it is requisite, it should be 
launced. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 372. (1580) 
Greevous woundes must have smarting playsters. 
GeEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 163. (1576) 
The ultimate remedy is a cautery. 
BuURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 30. (1817) 


7 

For the strongest maladies the strongest 
remedies. (Aux plus fortes maladies les plus 
forts remédes. ) 

MontalcneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) An- 
other French form is, “A mal désespéré, 
reméde héroique.” 

For great evils great remedies. (Aux grands maux 
les grands remédes.) 

Max O’Rett, John Bull et Son fle,p.286.(1890) 


8 
No one tries desperate remedies at first. (Ex- 
trema primo nemo temtavit loco.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, 1. 153. (c. A.D. 60) 


9 
Intemperate agues, make Physitians cruell. 
Wesster, Dutchesse of Malfy. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1614) 


1952 REMEDY 


IlI—The Remedy Worse than the Disease 


1 
Cure the Disease and kill the Patient. 
FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Friendship. (1597) 
It is kill or cure. 
Rosert E. SHErRwoop, There Shall Be No 
Night. Act ii. (1940) 


2 
The cure is not worth the pain. (τὸ ἐπανόρθωμα 
τῆς ἀλγηδόνος οὐκ ἄξιον.) 
Gatus Marius, Remark, after having had ἃ 
varicose vein cut from his leg. (c. 90 B.c.) 
Prurarcy, Lives: Gaius Martus. Ch. 6, sec. 3. 


3 
My treatment increases the malady. (ἰώμενος 
μεῖζον τὸ νόσημα ποιῶ.) 

PLato, Protagoras. Sec. 340E. (c. 389 8.6.) 
Still higher it mounts, more inflamed by the heal- 
ing. (Exsuperat magis, aegrescitque medendo.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 46. (19 B.c.) Quoted 

by MONTAIGNE, iii, 12, with the French ren- 
dering, “Les remedes ne font qu’aigrir le 
mal” (The remedies only aggravate the dis- 
ease). 
The disease is often made worse by the remedy. 
(Muchas veces hace la enfermedad del mismo 
remedio.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
121. (1647) Repeated in Maxim 138. 


4 
Nearly all men die of their remedies, not of 
their diseases. (Presque tous les hommes 
meurent le leur remédes, et non pas de leurs 
malades. ) 
Mo.tkre, Le Malade Imaginaire. Act iii, sc. 3, 
]. 151. (1673) 


5 
As your physician, he is worse than the disease. 
(ἔστι δὲ θεραπεύων τῆς νόσου βαρύτερος.) 
Ῥιεύταβξοη, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 5048. 
(c. A.D. 95) 


There are some remedies worse than the 
disease. (Graviora quaedam sunt remedia 
periculis. ) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiac.No.238.(c.43 B.C.) 
His remedies were more grievous than the offence. 
(Gravior remediis quam delicta erant.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iii, sec. 28. (c. A.D. 116) 
Another Latin form is, “Excessit medicina 
ΓΑΔ] γ᾽ (The remedy has exceeded the dis- 
ease). The Italians say, “1] remedio ὁ peggio 
del male.” 

Ungrateful is Lucius Sulla, who healed his father- 
land by remedies that were harsher than her ills. 
(Ingratus L. Sulla, qui patriam durioribus reme- 
diis, quam pericula erant, sanavit.) 

SENECA, De Beneficiis. Bk v, ch. 16. sec. 3. (ς. 
A.D. 54) 

The Remedie is worse than the Disease. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions and 
Troubles. (1597) Vansrucn, The Provok’d 
Wife. Act v. (1697) Derog, title of tract. 
(1714) etc., etc. 

I find the medicine worse than the malady. 

BEAUMONT AND I" FTcHER, Love’s Cure. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1613) 


REMEMBRANCE 


The cure Is worse than the disease. 

MASSINGER, The Bond-Man. Act i, sc. 1. (1623) 
The Remedy often times proves worse than the 
Disease. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. 

Maxim 332. (1693) 
The cure sometimes presents a worse problem 
than the affliction. 

ELLERY QUEEN, The Trojan Horse. (1940) 
He decided that the cure, if any, was worse than 
the disease. 

Joun Spain, Dig Me a Grave, p. 168. (1942) 
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How often does God find remedies for us 
worse than our perils. (Remedia quotiens in- 
venit nobis deus | periculis peiora. ) 

SENECA, Medea, |. 433. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


REMEMBRANCE 
See also Memory 


8 
Things hard to bear grow pleasant to relate. 
(Aspera perpessu fiunt iucunda relatu.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichon, |. 32. (c. 175 
B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 
Tis sweet to thinke on what was hard t’ endure. 
Rosert Herrick, Satisfaction for Suffering. 
(1648) 
Oh! that was the good time; I was very unhappy 
(Oh! cétait le bon temps; j’étais bien mal 
heureuse.) 
SopHiz ARNOULD, Remark, to Claude Rulhiére 
(c. 1785) 
One day a famous actress was telling me of the 
rages of her first lover, and half-dreaming, halt- 
laughing, she added this charming word: Oh, that 
was the good time—I was very unhappy. 
(Un jour, une actrice fameuse 
Me contait les fureurs de son premier amant; 
Moitié revant, moitié rieuse, 
Elle ajouta ce mot charmant: 
Oh! c’était le bon temps, j’était bien miutl- 
heureuse.) 
CLAuDE Ru Luiire, Epitre ἃ ΜΠ. de Cha——. (c 
1787) 
Oh, the good time when we were so unhappy 
(Oh le bon temps ou étions si malheureux.) 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, Le Chevalier d’Harmental. 
Bk. ii, p. 318. (c. 1860) 


9 
The remembrance of the past is the teacher 
of the future. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). Bk. 
iii, sec. 2. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. Quoted as 
‘i a saying of Kagi. 
Woe to him who, left to moan, 
Reviews the hours of brightness gone. 
(τὸ δὲ per’ εὐτυχίας κακοῦ- 
σθαι θνατοῖς βαρὺς αἰών.) 
EuRipwes, /phigenia in Taturica, 1. 1121. (c. 
414 B.C.) 
Heavier will grow my woes if I remember joys. 
(Tristibus afficiar gravius, si laeta recorder.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichon, |. 37. (c. 175 
B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 


REMEMBRANCE 


In every adversity of fortune, to have been happy 
is the most unhappy kind of misfortune. (In 


omni adversitate fortunae, infelicissimum est. 


genus infortunii fuisse felicem.) 
BoEtuius, De Consolatione Philosophiae. Bk. 
ii, prose 4, 1. 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 520) 
There is no greater pain than to recall a happy 
time in wretchedness. (Nessun maggior dolore, | 
che ricordarsi del tempo felice | nella miseria.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto v, 1. 121. (c. 1300) 
For of fortunes sharp adversitee 
The worst kinde of infortune is this, 
A man to have ben in prosperitee, 
And it remembren, whan it passed is. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iii, 1. 1625. (c. 1380) 
Nor nothyng more may hertis disauaunce 
Than off old ioie newe remembrauncé. 
Joun Lypcate, The Fall of Princes. Bk. i,.1. 650. 
(c. 1440) 
The remembrance of pleasure doubles our pain. 
(Che ricordarsi il ben doppia la noia.) 
MonralIcne_, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Quot- 
ing an Italian proverb. 
To have been happy adds to calamity. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Fair Maid of 
the Inn. Act i, se. 1, 1]. 250. (c. 1613) 
The consideration of pleasures past greatly aug- 
ments the pain present. 
Linc, comp., Politeuphuta, Ὁ. 102. (1669) 
The memory of Happiness makes Misery woeful. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia No. 4650.(1732) 
Of joys departed 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance! 
Ropert Brarr, The Grave, }. 109. (1743) 
There is no worse sorrow than remembering hap- 
piness in the day of sorrow. (Il n’est pire douleur 
Qu’un souvenir heureux dans le jour de malheur.) 
Atrrep née Musser, La Satle. (1837) 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, Deserted Village, 1. 81. 
(1770) 


2 

In after time a man finds joy even in woes, 
when he has suffered much and wandered 
much. (μετὰ γὰρ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι τέρπεται ἀνήρ, | 
ὅς τις δὴ μάλα πολλὰ πάθῃ καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἐπαληθῇ.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, |. 400. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Misquoted by Aristotle, Art of Rhetoric, i, 
11, 8. 

It is truly pleasant to remember toil after one 
has escaped it. (ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ τοι σωθέντα μεμνῆσθαι 
πόνων,) 

ΕἘΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Andromeda. Fr. 133, T.G.F. (c. 430 
B.C.) Quoted approvingly by ARISTOTLE, Art 
of Rhetoric, 1, 11, 8, and by Cicero, De 
Finibus, ii, 105, who gives the Latin, “Suavis 
laborum est praeteritorum memoria.” 

Past woes are sweet to hear. (430 τοι μόχθων 
κλύειν.) 

Euripipes, Helen, 1. 665. (c. 412 5.0} 

The placid remembrance of past trouble is not 
without its charm. (Habet enim praeteriti doloris 
secura recordatio delectationem. 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. v, epis. 12, sec. 4. 
(56 B.C.) 
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The memory of past evils is pleasant. (Iucunda 
memoria est praeteritorum malorum.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, ch. 32, sec. 105 (c. 
45 B.C.) 

Perchance even this distress will some day be a 
pleasure to recall. (Forsan et haec olim meminisse 
iuvabit.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 203. (19 B.c.) La Fon- 
taine puts the line into French: “Endurons 
tous ces maux; peut-étre a l’avenir, | Nous 
sera-t-il bien doux de nous en souvenir” (Let 
us endure these woes; perhaps in the future 
they will be very sweet to us in remem- 
brance). 

It is a pleasure, too, to remember. (Namque est 
meminisse voluptas.) 

Ovip, Heroides, Epis. xviii, 1. 55. (c. 10 B Cc.) 
Things that were hard to bear are sweet to re- 
member. (Quae fuit durum pati, meminisse dulce 
est.) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, |. 656. (c. A.D. 60) 
Laboures once done, be swete. (Iucundi acti 
labores.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 43. 

(1508) Taverner, tr. 
The remembrance of the paine that is past is 
sweete. 

GEOFFREY FENTON, tr., Bandello, i, 4. (1567) 
The remembrance of perill past delighteth. 

GEORGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 61. (1576) 

All these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii,5,52.(1595) 

Th’ peopel drunkard, and night-scouting 
thiefe, 

The itchy Lecher, and selfe tickling proud 

Have the remembrance of past joves, for retiefe 

Of comming ills. 

Jonn Donne, Holy Sonnets, iii. (c. 1617) 
The remembrance of past sorrow is joyful. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 206. (1639) 


8 
Ah! how the memory of our Crosses past, 
Heightens our joys when we succeed at last. 
Str SAMUEL TuKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
Past Labour’s pleasant. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 3845. (1732) 
That which was bitter to endure, may be sweet 
to remember. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4385. 
Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 

PoLLock, Course of Time. Bk. i, 1. 464. (1827) 
Pleasant the looking back upon our sins 

In a)l their rainbow forms. 

When the sad chastity of age begins, 

How we regret the storms! 

LAURENCE HousMAN, Aged Virtue. (c. 1920) 
Fallen blossoms leave their perfume behind. 

5. G. CHampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 438 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


4 
He lives twice, who is able to find delight 
in the life that is past. (Hoc est | vivere bis, 
vita posse priore frui.) 
Marta, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 23. (a. 0. 93) 
Quoted by Monrtarone, iii, 5. 
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I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born; 
The little window where the sun 
Came creeping in at morn. 
Tuomas Hoop, I Remember. (1826) 
Where is the heart that doth not keep, 
Within its inmost core, 
Some fond remembrance hidden deep, 
Of days that are no more? 
ELLEN C. Howarth, Tis But a Little Faded 
Flower. (1864) 


, 
The saddest lot of all, they say, is to know 
the good, and yet, perforce, to be debarred 
therefrom. (καλὰ γιγνώσκοντ᾽ ἀνάκᾳ ἐκτὸς ἔχειν 
πόδα.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode iv, |. 510. (462 B.C.) 
Cuurton Cortiins, Illustrations of Tenny- 
son, p. 62, says that this was the inspiration 
of Tennyson’s line, given below. 

This is truth the poet sings 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 1. 75. (1842) 


2 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth. (Adhaereat 
lingua mea faucibus meis, si non meminero 
tui. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxvii, 6. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Live remembering us. (Vive memor nostri.) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xi, 1. 125. (c. 10 B.C.) 
I remember it better than my own name. (Teneo 
melius ista quam meum nomen.) 
Martial, E pigrams. Bk. iv, No. 37. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 


3 
Most mortals remember only that which hap- 
pens last. (Plurique mortales postrema memi- 
nere.) 

SaLtust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch.li,sec.15.(41 B.c.) 


4 
No one forgets his own happiness. (Nemo 
felicitatis suae obliviscitur. ) 
Seneca (?), Ludus de Morte Claudi Sec. 5. 
(c. A.D. 55) 
Remembered joys are never past. 
James Montcomery, The Little Cloud. (1818) 


5 Praising what is lost 
Makes the remembrance dear. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 3, 
19, (1602) 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I1, iii, 4. 106. (1595) 
There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 175. (1600) 


6 

Our Knowledge is but mere Remembrance all, 

Remembrance is our Treasure and our Food. 
Swirt, To Sir William Temple, }. 30. (1689) 


7 
You can’t order remembrance out of a man’s 
mind. 

THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 10. (1858) 
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8 
The weight of present woe will express the 
sweetness of past experience. 
H. R. THorEAv, Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
3 April, 1842. 


9 
I'll see if I can call it back from recollection’s 
vaults. 

Mark Twaln, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 21. (1884) 


REMORSE 

Ἢ See also Regret, Repentance 
Hastow som remors of conscience? 

Cuaucer, Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 554. (c. 1380) 
He is ever in doubt and in remors of conscience. 

WitiiaM Caxton, tr., Cato, sig. Dj. (1483) 
And first within the portche and iawes of Hell 
Sate diepe Remorse of conscience. 

Tomas SACKVILLE, The Mirror for Magis- 


trates: Induction. (1563) 


Remorse, the fatal egg by Pleasure laid. 
Cowper, The Progress of Error, 1. 239. (1780) 
Remorse is the poison of life. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte, Jane Eyre. Ch. 14. (1847) 
Remorse is a violent dyspepsia of the mind, 
And one man’s remorse is another’s reminiscence. 
OcpEN Nasu, A Clean Conscience Never Re- 
laxes. (1940) 
Remorse is the thing we ought to feel and don’t. 
Anonymous, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
143. (1940) Another American variant, ‘“Re- 
morse is a sign that it wasn’t as pleasant as 
expected.” 
Remorse—the “again-bite.” 
R. A. FREEMAN, The Case of Oscar Brodski: 
(1941) 
Remorse is pride’s ersatz for repentance. 
A.pous Huxtey, Time Must Have a Stop. Ch. 
30. (1944) 
12 
A daie after the fayre comth this remors. 
JoHn HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
“A day after the fair,” a day too late. See 
: under LATENESS. 
1 
Remorse goes to sleep during a prosperous 
period and wakes up in adversity. (Le re- 
mords s’endort durant un destin prospére et 
s’aigrit dans l’adversité. ) 
"ει Rousseau, Confessions. Bk. i. (ἃ. 1778) 


No man is more heavily punished than he 
who is consigned to the torture of remorse. 
(Nec quisquam gravius adficitur quam qui ad 
supplicium paenetentiae traditur.) 
Seneca, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 26. (c. A.D. 55) 
O, full of scorpions is my mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 2, 36. 
Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell. 
Lorpo Byron, The Giaour, 1. 748. (1813) 
15 Abandon all remorse; 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 369. (1605) 
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Farewell, remorse: al] good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good. 
MI.Ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 109. (1667) 


1 
Why feel remorse for what is past recall? {τί 
ofr’ ἂν ἀλγοίης ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένοις ; ) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, |. 377. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Remorse for what is done is useless. (ἀνωφελεῖς 
al μεταμέλειαι.) 

Puito, De losepho. Sec. 173. (c. A.D. 40) 


REPENTANCE 
See also Regret, Remorse 


2 
If only I could be saved now! (νῦν γένοιτο 
σωθῆναι μόνον.. 

ΔΕΒΟΡ, Fables: The Tortoise and the Eagle. (ς. 
600 B.c.) The tortoise asked the eagle to 
teach it to fly, but soon had cause to repent, 
and exclaimed, “If only I could be saved 
now, I’d never again be so foolish !” 

He repents too late who repents after he has 
lost. 

(Je di: Cil se repent trop tart, 

Qui se repent quant a perdu.) 

Unknown, De III. Dames Qui Troverent I. 
Vit, 1. 139 (c. 1250) Montarcton, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, v, 36. 

I repent of it, but it is too late. (Si m’en repent, 
mais ch’est ἃ tart.) 

MILoN pD’AMIENS, De Prestre et du Chevalier, 
]. 783. (c. 1250) ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΙΟΝ, il, 71. 

You come too late to repent. (Tu vendras tart 
au repentir.) 

Duranp, Des Trois Bogus, Ἰ. 222. (c. 1250) 
MONTAIGLON, i, 20. 


3 
One self-chastisement in a man’s heart is 
better than many lashes. 

Bavlonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds 
in this world than a whole life in the World to 
Come. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Abotkh, iv, 22 
Repentance and good deeds are man’s advocates. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 32a. 


4 
I ne'er repented any thing yet in my life, 
And scorn to begin now. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The 
Corinth. Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
Never to repent and never to reproach others, 
these are the first steps to wisdom. 
Denis DipEroT, Pensées. (a. 1784) 
Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—-and the Bird is on the Wing. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, The Rubdiydt.St.7.(1859) 
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Queen of 


Repent one day before thy death. (μὴ ἀνάμενε 
ἐπιστρέψαι πρὸς κύριον, καὶ μὴ ὑπερβάλλου ἡμέραν 
ἐξ ἡμέρας.) 
Ben 5184, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
v, 7. (ς. 190 B.C.) 
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cote ce 


R. Eliezer said, “Repent one day before your 
death.” His disciples asked him, “Does, then, 
anyone know on which day he will die?” He 
replied to them, ““How much more reason is there 
for him to repent today !” 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 1534. (c. 
450) See also Pirké Aboth, ii, 10, and Sepher 
Hachasdim, sec. 82. 

Delay not repentance, for death comes unawares. 

SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 450 (c. 1050) 

“Would a man ’scape the rod?” 

Rabbi Ben Karshook saith, 

“See that he turn to God 
The day before his death.” 


“Ay, could a man inquire 

When it will come!” I say. 
The Rabbi’s eye shoots fire— 

“Then let him turn to-day!” 

RoBert BROWNING, Ben Karshook’s Wisdom 

(1854) 

“Oh, God, if I were sure I were to die tonight I 
would repent at once.” It is the commonest 
prayer in all languages. 

BARRIE, Sentimental Tommy. Ch. 8. (1896) 
The moral is a monkish one: repent and reform 
now ; for tomorrow it may be too late. 

SHAW, Man and Superman: Preface. (1903) 

6 
Repentance. The faithful attendant and fol- 
lower of Punishment. 

AMBROSE BIERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


7 
For old sins, new penitence. (Peccato vecchio. 
penitenza nuova. ) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 203. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


8 

In all my life, I have never repented but of 

three things: that I trusted a woman with a 

secret. that I went by sea when I might have 

gone by land, and that I passed a day in 

idleness. 

Marcus Cato. (c. 160 B.c.) See Prutarca, 

Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 9, sec. 6. Quoted by 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 24. 


9 

Who sins and mends commends himself to 
God. (Quien yerra y se enmienda, a Dios se 
encomienda. ) 


TES: Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 28. (1615) 
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Penitence of goode and humble folk is the 
penitence of every day. 
CuaucFr, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 


Tale. Sec. 3. (c. 1389) Quoting St. Augustine. 
11 


The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pieasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by 
pain. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 455. (1820) 
12 
No power can the impenitent absolve. (Ch’ 
assolver non si pud, chi non si pente.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxvii, 1. 118. (ς. 1300) 
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1 
I will not buy repentence for ten thousand 


drachmas, (οὐκ ὠνοῦμαι μυρίων δραχμῶν 
μεταμέλεια».) 
DEMOSTHENES, when Lais, the celebrated 


courtesan of Corinth, demanded that sum as 
the price of her favors. (c. 340 B.c.) See 
AtLus GELLIUS, i, 8. 
Not every man may go to Corinth town. (οὐ 
παντὸς ἀνδρὸς ἐφ Κόρινθον ἔσθ᾽ ὁ πλοῦς.) 

AuLus GELLrus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 8. 
(c. A.D. 180) Gellius says that the origin of 
this Greek maxim was the fact that Lais de- 
manded such a high price for her favors that 
few could afford them. 

Lais, the most beautiful of women, when I ask 
you what is the price of your favors, you at once 
require an Attic talent. At such a cost, Lais, I do 
not buy repentance. (Tanti non emo. Lai, poeni- 
tere.) 

MarmTiaAL (?), Epigrams: Against Lais. Loeb, 
p. 531. (c. Α. Ὁ. 85) The French proverb, “Le 
repentir coate bien cher” (Repentance costs 
very dear) is derived from this anecdote. 

In time [they] should him fear, 
Lest after they buy repentance too dear. 
Bew Jonson, The Poetaster. Act v, sc. 1 (1601) 


2 
Repentance is the virtue of weak minds. 
DrybeEN, Indian Emperor. Act iii, sc. 1. (1665) 


3 
No resolution of repenting hereafter can be 
sincere. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1739. 


4 
True repentance never comes too late. (Poeni- 
tentia vera numquam est sera. ) 

FULGENTIUS, Faith. (c. a.p. 508) As quoted 
by PontTANvs, Ὁ. 160, who also quoted St. 
Augustine as saying, “True repentance is 
rare” (Poenitentia sera raro vera). 

It is an old saying, Repentance is never too late; 
but it is a true saying, Repentance is never too 
soon. 

Henry SMITH, Sermons (1866), i, 218. (a.1591) 

It’s never too late to repent. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 112. (1670) 
He comes never too late who comes repentant 
Juan vE Horozco, Manasses. Act iii. 
And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 
, Isaac Watts, Hymns. Bk. i, No. 88. (1707) 


Repentance is not to be measured by Inches 
and Hours. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No, 4017. (1732) 
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Rise not without thanks, nor sleep not with- 
out repentance. 

ὃ ἘΟΒΕΒῚ Greene, Never Too Late. (1590) 


I singe nowe in this facte, factus est repente, 
Nowe mine eies be open I do repent me. 
3 ΤῈΣ Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 


The hearts of good ei ean of repentance. 
(ἀκεσταί τοι ppdver ἐσθὰ 


Homer, 1Παά. Bk. xiii, Ἴ 115. (c. 850 5.0.) 
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A noble mind disdains not to repent. 
Pope, tr., Iliad, xv, 227. (1720) 


9 
He who finds it easy to repent will find it easy 
to sin. 

F. E. HuLME, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 215. (1902) 

10 

The commune proverbe seith thus: “he that 
sone demeth sone shal repente.” (Car l’on dit 
communément: qui tost juge, tost se repent. ) 

Jean DE Meunc (?), Le Livre de Melibee et 

de Dame Prudence, i, 190. (c. 1290) Chaucer, 
tr. (c. 1387) 
11 
I repent in dust and ashes. (Ago poenitentiam 
in favilla et cinere. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xiii, 6. (c. 350 B.c.) 
Now, mea culpa, lord! I me repente. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 525. (c. 1380) 
His soul smelt pleasant as rain-wet clover. 

“T have sinned and repented and that’s all over.” 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, King David. (1931) 
12 
It is a common saying, Poenitentia sera raro 
vera. 

Hucu Latimer, Works (Ρ.5.), ii, 193. (1552) 
Late repentance is seldom true. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 255. (1639) 
He well repents that will not sin, yet can; 

But Death-bed sorrow rarely shews the man. 

NATHANIEL LEE, The Princess of Cleve Act iv. 

sc. 3. (a. 1692) 
A death-bed repentance seldom reaches to restitu- 
tion. 

Junrus, Letters: 
13 
He runneth far that neuer returneth, and he 
sinneth deadly that neuer repenteth. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber) Ὁ. 197. (1579) 
Better solde for sorrow, then bought for re- 
pentaunce. 

ai Euphues and His England, p. 288. 


Dedication. (1769) 


Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance. (οὕτως 
χαρὰ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ἔσται ἐπί évi ἁμαρτωλῷ 
μετανοοῦντι ἣ ἐπὶ ἐνενήκοντα ἐννέα dixalots οἴτινες 
οὐ χρείαν ἔχουσιν μετανοίας.) 

New Testament: Luke, xv, Ἴ. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Gaudium erit in caelo super uno 
peccatore poenitentiam agente, quam super 
nonagintanovem iustis, qui non indigent 
poenitentia.” 


16 
Harm doon, to late folweth repentaunce. 
Joun Lypoate, The Fall of Princes. Bk. tii, 1. 
915. (c. 1440) 
Bought witte is deare, and drest with sower salte, 
Repentaunce commes to late. 

EORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies: Flowers. (1575) 
When all is consumed, repentance comes too late. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 

When all is gone, Repentance comes too late. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5545. (1732) 
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1 
He that repents either was, or is, a fool. 
SAMUEL PaLMER, Proverbs, p. 286. (1710) 
He that repents of his own Act, either is, or was 
a Fool by his own Confession. 
Tuomas FuLLEr, Gnomologia. No. 2264. (1732) 
Repentance is the Whip for Fools. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4018. 


2 
Repentance follows a hasty plan. (Velox con- 
silium sequitur paenitentia. ) 
PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.734.(c.43 B.C.) 
Repentaunce is the fruyte of haast. 
Ear. Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 107. (1477) 
He who repents his deed punishes himself. (Sibi 
supplicium ipse dat quem admissi paenitet.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 660. 


3 
Who repents his sin is almost innocent. (Quem 
paenitet peccasse paene est innocens. ) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, }. 243. (c. A.D. 60) 
Repentance and good works are as a shield against 
punishment. 
Raspt ELiezER BEN )acoB, Mishnah: Pirké 
Aboth, iv, 15. (c. A.D. 180) 
He that sinneth, and verraily repenteth him in 
his laste ende, holy chirche yet hopeth his sava- 
cioun. 
Craucer, The Persones Tale, Sec. 2. (c. 1389) 
Who after his transgression doth repent. 
Is halfe, or altogether innocent. 
Rogsert Herrick, Penitence. (1648) However, 
another proverb says, “Repentance is good, 
but innocence is better.” 


4 
I desire rather to feel compunction than to 
know its definition. (Opto magis sentire com- 
punctionem, quam scire elus definitionem. ) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Itmitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 1. (c. 1420) 


5 
Repent in the morning, and in the evening you 
will have already gained the wage that will 
support you. 
TsE-Cnan, Sublimity of Righteousness. (c. 550 
B.C.) 
But with the morning cool repentance came. 
Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 12. (1818) 
The morning is the time for repentance. 
BESANT AND Rice, Chaplain of the Fleet, i, 159. 
(1881) 


6 
The Romish doctors reckon three stages in 
the passage from vice to virtue, attrition, con- 
trition, and repentance. 
ABRAHAM TuckER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, ii, 65. (1768) 


ON THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE, see under STOOL. 
7 


There’s no repentance in the grave. 
Isaac Watts, Solemn Thoughts. (1707) 


8 
O Penitence, let me truly tast thy Cup, 
That throwes men downe, onely to raise them 


up. 
WensteErR, Dutchesse of Malfy, v, 2. (1614) 
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9 
Repentance is quite out of date, and beside, 
if a woman really repents, she has to go to a 
a dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in 
er. 
Oscar WILDE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii. 
(1892) “Few women repent if the sun is 
shining brightly,” adds an unidentified ironist. 


ἡ REPETITION 


‘What again?” quoth Paul when his wife made 
him a cuckold the second time. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 303. (1639) 
“What again?” quoth Palmer. 
anes HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 


Repetition is every where unacceptable, tho’ 
*twere in Homer. 


gr noMss FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4020. (1732) 
1 


Use not vain repetitions. (μὴ Barradoyjonre.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vi, 7. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Nolite multum loqui.” 
The Scriptures abound in elegant repetitions. 
THEOPHILUS GALE, The Court of the Gentiles, 
i, iii, x, 107. (1669) 


13 
I object to saying things twice. (Nolo bis 
iterari. ) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 388. (c. 195 B.C.) 


14 
I re-tell thee again and again. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 372. (1605) The 
French have a proverbial phrase, “Toujours 
perdrix” (always partridge), meaning always 
the same thing, said to have originated from 
the story of Henry IV having ordered noth- 
ing but partridge to be served to his confes- 
sor, who had rebuked him for his love affairs. 

CRAMBE, REPETITION, see under CABBAGE. 


REPORT 
See also Reputation, Rumor 


15 
Thou shalt not raise a false report. (Non 
suScipies vocem mendacii. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxiii, 1. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Generall reports are seldom false. Vox populi vox 
Dei. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Of Fame. 

(1642) “What everyone says must be true.” 
See also under Voice. 
I am almost inclined to reverse the proverb and 
say, “What every one says must be a lie.” 
S. T. Corertwce, Letters, i, 119. (1820) 


16 
A false report rides post. 

James HoweEL., Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 14. 
(1659) There is a Latin proverb, “Ea fama 
vagatur” (That report is in circulation), 
and another, “Dictum de dicto” (A report 


a founded on a report). 


A good report maketh the bones fat. (Fama 
bona impinguat ossa. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 30 (c. 350 B.C.) 
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By evil report and good report. (διὰ δυσφημίας 
καὶ εὐφημίας.) 

New Testament: 1] Corinthians, vi, 8. (c. Α. 0. 
55) The Vedgete is, “Per infamiam, et bonam 
famam.”’ 

Far better thou be good, although defamed, than 
bad and of good report. 
Sapl, Gukistan. Ch. ii. Apologue 23. (c. 1258) 


REPROACH 


1 
A man’s first care should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart. 
ΤΌΒΕΡΗ Appison, Sir Roger de Coverley Papers: 
Sir Roger on the Bench. (1711) 


One reproach for another. (ὄνειδος ἀντ᾽ ὀνείδους.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1560. (458 B.C.) 
Sting thy liver with merited reproaches, for to 
the right-minded reproach serves as a spur. 
(ἄλγησον ἧπαρ ἐνδίκοις ὀνείδεσιν" | rots σώφροσιν 
yap ἀντίκεντρα γίγνεται.) 
AEscuyLus, Eumenides, |. 135. (458 B.C.) 


3 
He who bears reproach without resentment 
escapes a thousand grievances. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
Better a good grievance than a bad compensa- 
tion. (Mas vale buena queja que mala paga.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 


4 
The Sting of a Reproach is the Truth of it. 
THoMas Fut_er, Gnomologia. No. 4769. (1732) 


5 
This was he, whom we had sometimes in 
derision, and a proverb of reproach. (Hi sunt, 
quos habuimus aliquando in derisum.) 
as Aa a Wisdom of Solomon, 5,3 (c. 100 
B.C. 


REPROOF 


6 
Severitie breedeth Feare, but Roughnesse 
breedeth Hate. Even Reproofes from Authori- 
tie, ought to be Grave, and not Taunting 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Great Place. (1597) 


7 
Reprove thy neighbour before thou threaten. 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom, xix, 17.(c.150 B.C.) 
Reprove before you punish. 
SALOMON [ΒΝ GasIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 271. (ce. 1050) 


8 
Salomon seith: that “he that repreveth him 
that doth folye, he shal finde gretter grace than 
he that deceyveth him by swete wordes.” 
CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 57. (c. 1387) 
Flattery is sickness; reproof is medicine. (Kan 
yen chi yeh: k‘u yen yao yeh.) 
Wrtiam Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1693. (1875) 
Who flatters me is my enemy; who reproves me 
is my teacher. (Tao wu ‘hao ché shih wu tsei; | 
Tao wu o ché shih wu shih.) 
᾿ ΘΟΛΑΒΒΟΒΟΌΟΘΗ, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1702. 


Who reproves the lame must go upright. 
Samves Danrer, History of the Civil War. Bk. 


REPUBLIC 


iii, st. 10. (1595) The usual form is, “Only 
the upright may reprove the lame.” 


10 

He that can bear a Reproof, and mend by it, 

if he is not wise, is in a fair way of being 50. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 


11 
Public Reproof hardens Shame. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3977. (1732) 
Reproof never does a wise Man any harm. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4026. 


12 
Admonition leads to friendship, for without 
admonition love is worthless. 

Midrash Rabbah, Genesis, liv. (c. 550) Roket- 
ach: Preface, has, “There is no kindness like 
that of friendly admonition.” 

13 

Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee: re- 
buke a wise man, and he will love thee. (Noli 
arguere derisorem, ne oderit te. Argue sapien- 
tem, et diliget te.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, ix, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 


Pope, Essay on Criticism. Pt. iii, 1. 23. (1709) 
14 


Open rebuke is better than secret love. (Melior 
est as correptio, quam amor abscondi- 
tus. 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Rebuckes ought not to weigh a graine more of 
salt then suger. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 327. (1580) 
Rebukes ought not to have a Grain of Salt more 
than of Sugar. 


TOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4007. (1732) 


Reproof is cruel in adversity. (Crudelis est 
in re adversa obiurgatio.) 


PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae. No.101.(c.43 B.C.) 
16 


Buy a fan to cover your face. (Mai pa shan 
tzt ché lien.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1689. 
(1875) Said to another this conveys reproof; 
said of one’s self, apology 


1? 
He that sharply chides is ready to pardon. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote Pt. ii, ch. 
70. (1620) 
rn that sharply chides, is the most ready to par- 
on. 
THoMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2298. (1732) 


REPUBLIC 
ἢ See also Democracy 
A monarchy is a merchantman which sails 
well, but will sometimes strike on a rock and 
go to the bottom, a republic is a raft which 
will never sink, but then your feet are always 
in the water. 
FISHER Ames, Speech, House of Representa- 
tives. (1795) Quoted by Emerson, Politics. 


REPUBLIC 


A monarchy is like a man-of-war,—bad shots 
between wind and water hurt it exceedingly; 
there is danger of capsizing. But democracy is 
a raft. You cannot easily overturn it. It is a wet 
place, but it is a pretty safe one. 
JosepH Cook, Monday Lectures: Labor. (1880) 
A striking example of a bad paraphrase to 
avoid direct quotation. 


1 

The republican is the only form of govern- 
ment which is not eternally at open or secret 
war with the rights of mankind. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Reply to Address. (1790) 
The republican government is slow to move, yet 
when once in motion, its momentum becomes 
irresistible. : 

JEFFERSON, Letter to F. C. Gray. (1815) 

2 

An acrimonious and surly republican. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Lives of the Poets: Milton. 

(1779) 

3 

You are an impertinent, my friend, a man to 

be banished from the republic of letters. (Vous 

étes un impertinent, mon ami, un homme 

bannissable de la république des lettres. ) 

Mo tkreE, Le Mariage Forcé. Sc. 4, 1. 2. (1664) 
Pray consider what a figure a man would make 
in the republick of letters. 

Joserm Anppison, Ancient Medals, i, 19. (1702) 
The commonwealth of letters. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 529. (1712) 

A pamphlet which should make a great noise in 
the republic of letters. (Une brochure ... qui 
doit faire grand bruit dans la république des 
lettres.) 

LE Sacz, Gil Blas. Bk. xii, ch. 7. (1715) 

The death of Dr. Hudson is a loss to the republic 
of letters. 

WILuiAM Kino, Letter, 7 Jan., 1719. 

If there could be a wise republic, it ought to 
be, apparently, the republic of letters. (511 pou- 
vait y avoir une république sage, ce devrait étre, 
ce semble, la république des lettres.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 675. (1746) 
“The Republic of Letters” is a very common 
expression among the Europeans. 

GotpsmiTH, The Citizen of the World. Letter 

20. (1760) 
It gives me sincere satisfaction to learn the 
flourishing state of your literary republic. 

Georce WASHINGTON, referring to Harvard 

College. (1789) See Exrot, History of Har- 
vard College, p. 152. 


4 
Republics are brought to their ends by luxury, 
monarchies by poverty. (Les républiques 
finissent par le luxe; les monarchies par la 
pauvreteé. ) 
MonTESQUIEU, The Spirit of the Laws. Ch. 7. 
(1748) 


5 

Republics exist only on tenure of being agi- 

tated. | 
WENDELL PuHILLips, Speech, in Boston, 28 

(,- Jan., 1852. 
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6 
In a republic, all are masters, and each tyran- 
nizes over the others. 
MAx STIRNER, The Ego and His Own. (1845) 
See also LOWELL, under DEMOCRACY. 


It is easier for a republican form of govern- 
ment to be applauded than realized. (Rei 
publicae forma laudari facilius quam evenire. ) 

Tacitus, Annols. Bk. iv, sec. 33. (c. A.D. 116) 


REPUTATION 
See also Name: Good Name 


8 
I am a long-suffering man. I pay heed to my 
reputation; it shows what is in my heart. 
ANTEF, Philosophy. No. iv. From his stele in 
British Museum. (c. 2200 8. c.) 


He who leaves the fame of good works after 
him does not die. 
08 URCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 625. (1817) 


Hold fast to your reputation. (Existimationem 
retine. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha: Prol. No. 42. (c. 175 B.C.) 
The wounds of base repute are never cured. 
(Numquam sanantur deformis vulnera famae.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 5. See 

Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 
A wounded reputation is seldom cured. 
ἡ oa Nasana0cer of Proverbs,p.304.(1855) 


The reputation of a woman may be compared 
to a mirror of crystal, shining and bright, but 
liable to be sullied by every breath that comes 
near it. 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 33. (1605) 

Reputation crackt is a Venice-Glass broke. 

THoMas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4021. (1732) 

Glass, China, and Reputation, are easily crack’d. 
and never well mended. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
The Italians say, “A good reputation is like 
the cypress: once cut, it never again puts 
forth leaf.” 

Don’t consider your reputation, and you may do 
anything you like. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 374. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


The solar system has no anxiety about its 
reputation. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
The reputations of the nineteenth century will 
one day be quoted to prove its barbarism. 

EMERSON, Uses of Great Men. (1850) 

All reputations each age revises. 

EMERSON, Journals, v, 312. (c. 1860) 


13 
A great Reputation is a great Charge. 

Tuomas FULLER, Guomologia. No. 202. (1732) 
A successful Man loses no Reputation. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 426. 
Reputation depends less upon our selves than 
upon Fortune. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4022. 
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Reputation serves to Virtue, as Light does to a 
Picture. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4025. 
1 


Work is the price that is paid for reputation. 
(Comprase la reputacion a precio de trabajo.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
18. (1647) 
Reputation depends more on what is hidden than 
on what is done. (Consiste el crédito en el recato 
mas que en el hecho.) 
GraciaAN, Oréculo Manual. Maxim 126. 
Never stake your reputation on a single cast. 
(Nunca exponer 6] crédito 4 prueba de sola una 
vez.) 
Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 185. 


2 

The great difficulty is first to win a reputa- 
tion; the next to keep it while you live; and 
the next to preserve it after you die. 

. BENJAMIN R. Haypon, Table Talk. (a. 1846) 


Some man maie steale a hors better 
Than some other maie stande and looke vpon. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
That is, with a good reputation, a man can 
get away with anything; with a bad one, it 
is dangerous even to look at a horse. The 
Chinese say, “One man may set the town 
ablaze, another may not light his lantern.” 
Some man may better steale a horse, than another 
looke ouer the hedge. 

JOHN Lyty, Endimion. Act iii, sc. 3. (1591) 
Some may better steal a horse than others look on. 

THomas ΜΊΡΡΙΕΤΟΝ, Michaelmas Terme. Act 

i, sc. 1. (1607) 
One man may better steal a horse, than another 
look over a hedge. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 128. (1670) 
See the partiality of mankind! One man may 
steal a horse, better than another look over a 
hedge. 

Gay, The Beggar’s Opera. Act iii, sc. 4. (1728) 
An Englishman may look over the hedge, while 
an Irishman must not stale a horse. 

GarrIcK, The Irish Widow. Act i, sc. 3. (1772) 
Nobody has bellowed “Plagiarist!” Some people 
may not look over a fence: Mr. [R. L.] Steven- 
son, if he liked, might steal a horse. 

; ANprREW Lange, Essays in Little, Ὁ. 30. (1891) 


How many people live on the reputation of 
the reputation they might have made! 
O. W. HotmMEs, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 3. (1858) 


5 
Those that throw away virtue must not ex- 
pect to save reputation. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 133 (1902) 


6 
The blaze of a reputation cannot be blown 
out, but it often dies in the socket. 


SamusgL Jounson, Letter to Mrs. Thrale, 1 
May, 1780. 


7 
Men... have their reputation by distance. 


Brn Jonson, Explorato: Decipimur Specie. 


(1636) 
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8 

Character is like a tree and reputation like 
its shadow. The shadow is what we think of 
it; the tree is the real thing. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Epigram. (c. 1863) See 

Gross, Lincoln’s Own Stories, p. 109. 
Many a man’s reputation would not know his 
character if they met on the street. 

ELBERT Husparp, The Philistine, iv, 82. (1897) 
Character is made by what you stand for; reputa- 
tion by what you fall for. 

RosBerT QUILLEN, Epigram. (c. 1935) 


9 
Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well 


of you! (οὐαὶ ὅταν καλῶς ὑμᾶς εἴπωσιν πάντες 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι.) 

New Testament: Luke, vi, 26. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Vae cum benedixerint vobis 
homines.” 

Reputation is but a synonym of popularity. 


ANNA JAMESON, Essays: Allston. (c. 1850) 
10 


The sort of people with the reputation that 
we journalists describe as unsavoury. 
SOMERSET MaucHaM, Christmas 

(1939) 


Holiday. 


11 
A superior man is ashamed of a reputation 
beyond his merits. 

MENcius, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. ii, ch. 18, sec. 


3. (c. 300 B.C.) 
12 


How many worthy men have we seen survive 
their own reputation! (Combien avons nous 
νοι d’hommes vertueux survivre a leur propre 
reputation! ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1580) 
13 
A great reputation is a great noise: the more 
there is made, the farther off it is heard. 
NAPOLEON, Sayings. See EMERSON, Representa- 


tive Men: Napoleon. (c. 1816) 
14 


Reputation is measured by the acre. 
Sir Tuomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Countrey Newes. (1613) 
Reputation is commonly measurd by the Acre. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4023. (1732) 
15 
We are ourselves responsible for the good 
and the ill that is said of us. (αὐτοὺς dua καὶ 
τοῖς λόγοις καὶ τοῖς ἔργοις ψευδομένους ἐλέγχειν.) 
ῬΗΠῚΡ, KInc oF MACEDON. (c. 350 B.c.) See 
PiutarcnH, Moralia: Sayings of Kings, 177E. 
It is a maxim with me that no man was ever 
written out of reputation but by himself. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, Apothegm. (a. 1742) See 
Monk, Life of Bentley. Vol. i, ch. 6. 


16 
Blessed is he who has a good reputation. (ὁ δ᾽ 
ὄλβιος, ὃν φᾶμαι κατέχοντ᾽ ἀγαθαί.) 

Pinpar, Olympian Odes. No. vii, 1. 10.(464 B.C.) 
A good reputation keeps its lustre in the dark. 
(Bona fama in tenebris proprium splendorem 
tenet.) 

Pustmius Syrus, Sententiae.No.83.(c.43 5, ep 
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An honorable reputation is a second patrimony. 
(Honestus rumor alterum est patrimonium.) 

PuBLILIus SyRus, Sententiae. No. 254. 

To the upright man a good reputation is the 
greatest inheritance. (Probo bona fama maxima 
est hereditas.) 

PuBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 546. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation: that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, i, 1, 177. (1595) 

A good Reputation is a fair Estate. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 172. (1732) 
Win a good reputation, and sleep at your ease. 
(Cobra buena fama, y échate 4 dormir.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Ouelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 248. (1856) A Spanish proverb. The 
French say, “Acquiers bonne renommeée, et 
dors grasse matinée.” 
There are few things better worth having in this 
world than a good reputation. 
WILLIAM RovucHeEaD, Murder and More Mur- 
der, p. 195. (1939) 


᾿ 
Those who have been most celebrated have 
not always been the most illustrious. (Illus- 
trium alia clariora esse, alia maiora.) 

; Piiny, Epistles. Bk. iii, epis. 16. (A.D. 98) 


Reputation is the life of the mind, as breath 
is the life of the body. 
T. SALDKELD, tr., The Complete Gentleman, Ὁ. 
96. (1730) 


3 
Seeking the bubble reputation. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 152. (1600) 
Reputation is a bubble upon the rapid stream of 
time. 

SoutHEY, The Doctor. Interch. 12. (1812) 
Reputation is a bubble which a man bursts when 
he tries to blow it for himself. 

EMMA CarLETON, Epigram. The Philistine, xi, 

82. (1901) 
Seeking the bubble of reputation in the cannon’s 
larynx. 

O. Henry, The Moment of Victory. (1909) 
Foraker was in the field again, seeking the bubble 
Vindication. 

S. H. Αραμ, Incredible Era, p. 77. (1939) 
Not seeking the bubble reputation in the cannon’s 
mouth. 

Ernest HEMINGWAY, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 

p. 232. (1940) 


4 
Reputation is . . . oft got without merit and 
lost without deserving. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 267. (1605) 
Reputation is often got without Merit, and lost 
without Crime. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4042. (1732) 


5 
I see my reputation is at stake. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, ili, 3, 227. 
(1601) 
At every word a reputation dies. 
' Popr, Rape of the Lock, iii, 16. (1714) 
Wink a reputation down, 
Swtrt, Journal of a Modern Lady. (1729) 


Reputation bleeds in ev’ry word. 
: CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Apology, 1.48.(1761) 


Thou art gone a-whoring after reputation. 
(τὺ xaxds ἠράσσαο vixas.) 


THeocritus, Idyls. No. iv, 1. 27. (c. 270 5. ο.) 


7 
Reputation is a jewel. 
SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, The Provok’d Wife. Act 
i, sc. 2. (1697) 
GooD NAME, JEWEL OF SOULS, see under NAME. 
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8 
Suffering without resignation is like a burn 
without the balm. 
ABDULLAH ANSARI, 
Known. (c. 1075) 


The Knower and the 


Resignation is the crown of mankind, for 
avarice 15 poverty, suspense is slavery, but 
resignation is liberty. 

SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 173. (c. 1050) In 
his notes, Ascher states that this is derived 
from a maxim of Aristotle “Avarice and lust 
are poverty in disguise, resignation is opu- 
lence.” 

10 
Proba supported, with Christian resignation, 
the loss of immense riches. 

EDWARD G1BB0N, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
i Empire. Ch. 31. (1781) 

Let him resign his place, like a guest well 
filled. (Cedat uti conviva satur.) 

Horace, Satives. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 119. (35 8.6.) 
An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Vanity of Human 

Wishes, 1. 292. (1748) 
Sinks to the grave in unperceiv’d decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way. 

GoLpsMITH, The Deserted Village, 1. 110. (1770) 
. Goldsmith later changed “sinks” to “bends.” 
Since one cannot escape the arrows of Fate, 
resignation is the only shield. 

Sap!, Bustan. Ch. v, Apologue 7. (ς. 1257) 


13 
What is called resignation is confirmed des- 
peration. 

H. Ὁ. Τποκεαυ, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 


τ RESISTANCE 


The spirit of resistance to government is so 
valuable on certain occasions that I wish it 
to be always kept alive. 
oe JEFFERSON, to Abigail Adams. (1787) 
The passive resistance of the Tolbooth-gate. 
Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 6. (1818) 
In this humour of passive resistance, . . . Isaac 
sat in a corner of his dungeon. 
Scott, Ivankoe. Ch. 23. (1819) 


1962 RESOLUTON 


Passive resistance was the only weapon to which 
they trusted. 

H. H. Witson, British India, i, 467. (1844) 
Passive resistance is the most potent weapon ever 
wielded by man against oppression. 

BENJAMIN R. TuCKER, Instead of a Book. 

(1893) 


RESOLUTION 


1 
Bold Resolution is the Favourite of Provi- 


dence. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1004. (1732) 


The resolved mind hath no cares. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 466. 
(1640) 


Resolve, and thou art free. 
Η. W. LoncFELLow, The Masque of Pandora. 
Pt. vi. (1875) 


4 
Every task is easy to a resolute man. (Shih 
p‘a yu hsin jén.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
122. (1875) 
One with life-long resolution rivals the loftiness 
of heaven. (P‘ing shéng chih ch‘i yii t‘ien kao.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 126. 


5 
Never tell your resolution before hand. 
JouNn SeLpen, Table-Talk: Wisdom. (a. 1654) 


6 

My will is back’d with resolution. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 352. (1592) 

Put on The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 1, 52. (1596) 


7 
The fatality of good resolutions is that they 
are always too late. 
Oscar Wipe, Picture of Dorian Gray. (1891) 
HELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD RESOLUTIONS, see under 
INTENTIONS. 


RESPECT 
See also Self-Respect 


8 
See to it that thou be respected of men, 
Then wilt thou be greeted by all. 
AMEN-EM-APT,J caching How to Live. Col. x, 
]. 17. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


9 
Respect’s the younger brother sure to love. 
Joun Bancrort, King Edward 11]. Act iii, sc. 
2. (1691) 


He that respects not is not respected. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 429. 
(1640) 
We are respected in proportion as we respect 
ourselves. (On nous estime ἃ proportion que nous 
nous estimons nous-mémes.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 459. (1746) 
Men are respectable only as they respect. 
qe Sovereignty of Ethics. (c. 1875) 


Respect a man, he will do the more. 
JaMmuzs Hows11, Proverbs, p. 16. (1659) 


RESPECTABILITY 


To be capable of respect is almost as rare as 
to be worthy of it. (Etre capable de Tespect 
est aujourd’hui presque aussi rare qu’en étre 
digne. ) 

Pe Jousert, Pensées. No. 247. (1810) 


In my own city my name, in a strange city 
my clothes procure me respect. 
JOHN Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 409. (1678) 


Is there no respect of place, persons, nor 
time in you? 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 99. (1599) 
GoD IS NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS, see under Gop. 
Methinks you might have an M under your 
girdle, miss. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
O.ED.: “To use a respectful prefix (Mr., 
Mrs.) when addressing or mentioning a per- 
son.” 

15 
Respect wears itself out, just as love does. 
(L’estime s’use comme |’amour.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 44. (1746) 

We should seek the respect of others less eagerly 
if we were more certain of deserving it. (Nous 
ambitionnerions moins l’estime des hommes, si 
nous étions plus sirs d’en étre dignes.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 499. (1746) 


RESPECTABILITY 


16 

Respectability: The offspring of a liaison be- 

tween bald head and a bank account. 
AMBROSE BieERCE, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 

You need a lot of money before you can afford 

not to be respectable. 


sen Corpse in the Snowman, p. 223. (1941) 


Your good respectable people are the thieves 
of virtue. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xvii, ch. 13. (c. 500 
B.c.) The word hsiangyuan has been dif- 
ferently translated. Legge has “Your good 
careful people in the villages are the thieves 
of virtue”; Lin Yutang, “The goody-goodies 
are the thieves of virtue’; Soothill, “Your 
honest countryman is the spoiler of morals,” 
and adds in a note that this is because he 
hates change. TEHY! Hsien, Confucius Said It 
First, translates it, “The bane of all things 
noble is the average citizen,” and says that 
Confucius was referring to the Babbitts of 
his day. 

‘Tis the misfortune of respectable people that 
they are cowards. (Un des plus grands malheurs 
des honnétes gen c’est qu’ils son des laches.) 

VOLTAIRE, Epigram. (a. 1778) As quoted by 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Fate. 


The more things a man is ashamed of, the 
more respectable he is. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act i. (1903) 
Men have to do some awfully mean things to 
keep up their respectability. 

SHAW, Fanny’s First Play. Act iii, (1911) 


REST 
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4 
As respectable as hides and logwood. 
H. D. THoreau, 4 Week on the Concord and 
_ Merrimack Rivers: Tuesday. (1849) 
She looked as respectable as a pair of rubbers. 
F. W. Bronson, Nice People Don’t Kill, p. 154. 
(1940) 


2 
It is the coat makes the man respectable. 
RoyaALt Ty er, The Contrast. Act ii. (1787) 
Respectable means rich, and decent means poor. 
I should die if I heard my family called decent. 
T. L. Peacock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 3. (1831) 
To be respectable implies a multitude of little 
observances, from the strict keeping of Sunday, 
down to the careful tying of a cravat. 
Victor Huco, Toilers of the Sea. Pt. i, bk. 3, 
ch. 12. (1866) 
The only man to me who is not respectable is 
the man who consumes more than he produces. 
ELnert Husparp, The Philistine, xx, 36. (1905) 


3 

Q. What sort of a person was Mr. Weare? 
A. He was always a respectable person. 
Q. What do you mean by respectable? 
A. He kept a gig. 

Evidence of an unknown witness at the trial 
of John Thurtell for the murder of William 
Weare, in 1823. As reported in The Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxxvii, p. 15 (1828), where the 
writer says, ‘We quote from memory.” The 
report of the trial in the London Times (3 
Nov., 1823), reads, ‘‘He always maintained 
an appearance of respectability, and kept his 
horse and gig.” It was from this that Carlyle 
evolved “gigman” to describe a person of 
narrow-minded respectability, and “gig- 
mania” for respectability itself. 

The gig and gigmania must rot. 

CARLYLE, Remark. (1830) As quoted in FRoupbE, 
Life (1882), vol. ii, p. 122. 

Thus does society naturally divide itself into four 
classes: Noblemen, Gentlemen, Gigmen, and Men. 

CarRLYLE, Essays: Boswell. Note. (1830) 


REST 
See also Quiet, Sleep 


4 
Quietly rested under the drums and tramplings 
of three conquests. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. 5. 
(1658) 


§ 
Rest is for the dead. 
: THOMAS CARLYLE, Journal, 22 June, 1830. 


Absence of occupation is not rest. 
: WiLt1aM Cowper, Retirement, |. 623. (1781) 


He that can take rest is greater than he that 
can take cities. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


8 
All be not a bedde, that shall haue yll rest. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
The diuell with his dam, hath more rest in hell 
Than I haue here with the. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 


REST 1963 


9 
Think not of rest; though dreams be sweet, 
Start up, and ply your heavenward feet. 
Joun Kesie, The Christian Year: Second Sun- 
day in Advent. (1827) 


She resolved . . . to set up her last rest, in 
hope to recover her losses againe. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 430. (1576) A phrase originally taken 
from the game of Primero, but afterward 
meaning to settle down in a place. 

Aliena resolued there to set vp her rest. 

Tuomas LopcE, Rosalynde, p. 50. (1590) 

Have at you with a proverb: Shall I set in my 
staff ? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 1, 51. 
(1593) 

O! here Will I set up my everlasting rest. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, v, 3, 110. 
(1594) 

Here I counted to set up my rest for life. 

BrookE, The Fool of Quality, iii, 1811. (1768) 

Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time 
at least, to set up the staff of his rest. 


Wa ter Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 19. (1815) 
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Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. (δεῦτε πρός 
με πάντες οἱ κοπιῶντες καὶ πεφορτισμένοι, κἀγὼ 
ἀναπαύσω ὑμᾶς. 


New Testament: Matthew, xi, 28. (c. α. Ὁ. 70) 
The Vulgate is, ‘““Venite ad me omnes, qui 


laboratis, et onerati estis, et ego reficiam vos.” 
12 


Rest is sweet after strife. 
OweEN MEREDITH (E. R. BuLWer-LytTtTon), 


Lucile. Pt. i, canto iv, st. 25. (1860) 
13 


Well-earned rest. Deserved repose or relaxa- 
tion or holiday. [a cliché] from ca. 1880. 
“The statesman is now enjoying ἃ well- 
earned rest.” 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichkés: Well. (1941) 
There’s no rest like an earned rest. 
RicHarD LAKiN, The Body Fell on Berlin. p 
93. (1943) 


What is without periods of rest will not en- 
ay (Quod caret alterna requie, durabile non 
est. 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. iv, 1. 89. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Take rest; a field that has rested gives a bountiful 
crop. (Da requiem; requietus ager bene credita 
reddit.) 

Ovnn, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 351. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Rest a whyle and roune a myle. 

PALSGRAVE, Langue Francoyse, p. 436. (1530) 
Sit a while and go a mile. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 235. (1639) 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 4, 12. (1605) 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

GotpsMITH, The Deserted Village, 1. 87. (1770) 
It is well to lie fallow for a while. 

M. F. Tupper, Of Good in Things Evil. (1844) 
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Rest, absolute rest, is the panacea. 

R. W. Emerson, Journal, 1860. 
Rest in bed will do more for more diseases than 
any other single procedure. 

LocaN CLENDENNING, Modern Methods of 


Treatment. Ch. 1. (1924) 


In every manner of work, sweet is repose. 
(ἀνάπαυσις ἐν παντὶ γλυκεῖα φ.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. vii,].52.(¢.485 B.C.) 
Rest gives relish to labor. (ἀνάπαυσις τῶν πόνων 
ἐστὶν ἄρτυμα.) 

ῬΣΌΤΑΒΟΗ, Moralia: Education of Children, 

9C. (c. A.D. 95) 
The end and the reward of toil is rest. 
James Beattie, The Minstrel, ii, 136. (1771) 


Too much rest itself becomes a pain. 

ῬΟΡΕ, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 429. (1726) 
The Germans say, “Ruh kommt aus Unruh, 
Und wieder Unruh aus Ruh” (Rest comes 
from unrest, and unrest again from rest). 

This hardest penal toil, reluctant rest. 

WILLIAM Watson, To a Friend. (a. 1930) 


3 
In the bustle of the market there is money; 
but in seclusion there is rest. (Nao li yu 
ch‘ien, ching ch‘u an shén.) 
WILLIAM ScarBoROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
820. (1875) 


4 
God has given us this repose. (Deus nobis 
haec otia fecit.) 

Vercit, Eclogues. Ἐς]. i, 1. 6. (37 B.C.) 

Rest, free from care, and a life without knowl- 
edge of deceit. (Secura quies, et nescia fallere 
vita.) 

Vercit, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 467. (29 B.C.) 
That is a sure place of rest from labour. (Requies 
ea certa laborum.) 

: VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 393. (19 B.C.) 


Repose is a good thing, but boredom is its 
brother. (Le repos est une bonne chose, mais 
l’ennui est son frére.) 
VoLTarrE, Epigram. (c. 1760) As quoted by 
ΒΕΝΉΑΜ, Proverbs, Ὁ. 700. 


6 
“Rest and be Thankful.” 

WorpsworTH. Yarrow Revisited. Sonnet xiii, 
title. Inscription on a stone seat at the head 
of Glencoe. (1831) Rest IN PEACE, see un- 
der DEATH 


RESULT 
See also Consequence, Event 


The result proves the wisdom of the act. 
(Exitus acta probat. ) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. ii, 1. 85. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Adopted by George Washington as his motto, 
More briefly rendered, “The result justifies 
the deed.” THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANG, 
see under END. 

The result itself will show. (δείξειν αὐτό.) 

Oyato, Theaetetus. Sec. 200E. (c. 390 B.c.) A 

proverbial expression. A man who was lead- 


RETREAT 


ing the way through a river was asked if 
the water was deep. He replied, “The result 
itself will show,” that is, the only way to find 
out is by trying. 


8 
Everything has its result. (Eventus rebus 
omnibus. ) 

Priautus, Mostellaria, }. 159. (c. 220 B.C.) 


RETREAT 
See also Flight 


9 
Thai had blawen the ratret. 
Joun Barsour, The Bruce, xvii, 471. (1375) 
{He] caused his trompet to blowe a retrete. 
Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, fo. 113B. (a. 1548) 
Deception ... sounds a retreat instead of a 
charge. 
Rosert Soutn, Serntons (1727), ii, 353. (1686) 
Agesilaus thought it prudent to sound a retreat. 
BisHop CONNoP THIRLWALL, History of Greece. 
Ch. 38. (1838) 
The expedition was obliged to beat a retreat. 
Mary KINGSLEY, Travels in West Africa, Ὁ. 
366. (1897) 


Then as wise and discreet he withdrew him, 
saying that more is worth a good retreat than 
a foolish abiding. 

WILLIAM ΟΑΧΤΟΝ, tr., Jason, p. 23. (c. 1477) 
A fine retreat is as good as a gallant attack. 
(Tanto importa una bella retirada como una 
bizarra acometida.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

38. (1647) 
In all the trade of war no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat. 

SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras, i, iii, 607. (1678) 
Advance, you engage in a battle; retreat, you 
take care of yourself. 

DOoo.itt_Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 279. (1872) 
ihe WHO FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY, See FIGHTING. 


A brave Retreat is a brave Exploit. 
5, THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 24. (1732) 


Betre it is to make a beau retret. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 356.(1390) 
He was constreynyd ... to make a bew retret. 
LypcaTeE, Assembly of Gods, 1. 1063. (c. 1420) 


13 
Like the pace of a crab, backward. 


ee GREENE, Orpharion. (1589) Works, 
xii, 75 


[1] at length made good my retreat. 
FRANCES A. KEMBLE, Journal of a Residence 


"" on a Georgia Plantation, p. 53. (1839) 


Wisdom’s triumph is well-tim’d retreat. 
snore Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 225. (1735) 


Let us make an honourable retreat. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 169. (1600) 
The Spaniards say, “Who retires does not 
fly” (No huye el que se retira, or El retirarse 
no es huir). Both forms are used in Don 
Quixote. 
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RETRIBUTION 


1 

Those who work evil, suffer evil in no less 
measure. (τοιγάρ κακῶς δράσαντες οὐκ ἐλάσσονα | 
πάσχουσι.) 


AESCHYLUS, Persians, |. 813. (472 B.C.) 
Fated it is that from evil plans 
An evil recompense shall mortals reap. 
(εἱμαρμένον yap τῶν κακῶν βουλευμάτων 
κακὰς ἀμοιβάς ἐστι καρποῦσθαι βροτοῖς.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΓΕΒ, Fragments. No. 352. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 23E. 
Look for thy evil deeds to suffer ill thyself. 
(προσδόκα δὲ δρῶν κακῶς | κακόν τι πράξειν.) 
Evripipes, Hercules Furens,\. 727. (c. 420 Β. α.) 
Now do thy sinful deeds come home to thee. 
(Nunc te facta impia tangunt.) 
Vercin, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 596. (19 B.C.) 
Often upon the teacher have his bad teachings 
turned. (Saepe in magistrum scelera redierunt 
sua.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 311. (c. A.D. 60) 


2 
He suffered ill and made return with ill. 
(παθὼν κακῶς κακοῖσιν dvrnyelBero.) 

AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 1055. (467 
B.C.) In The Libation-Bearers, 1. 94, Aeschy- 
lus speaks of returning good for evil, but 
ironically, as it was wholly natural for a 
Greek to return evil for evil. 

Righteous? How not? To requite an enemy evil 
for evil! (πῶς δ᾽ οὐ τὸν ἐχθρὸν ἀνταμείβεσθαι 
κακοίϑ 2) 

Agescuy us, Libation-Bearers, 1. 123. (458 B.C.) 
For word of hate let word of hate be said. (ἀντὶ 
μὲν ἐχθρᾶς γλώσσης ἐχθρὰ | γλῶσσα τελείσθω.) 

ArscnyLus, Libation-Bearers, 1. 309. (458 B.C.) 
Quoted as being said by Justice. 

For murderous stroke let murderous stroke be 
paid. (ἀντὶ δὲ πληγῆς φονίας φονίαν | πληγὴν 
τινέτω.) 

AESCHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, |. 312. (458 B.C.) 
To him that docth, it shall be done by, so saith 
a precept thrice-aged. (δράσαντι παθεῖν, | τριγέρων 
μῦθος τάδε φωνεῖ.) 

AEscHYLUS, Libation-Bearers, 1. 313. (458 B.C.) 
The deed comes back upon the doer. (δράσαντι 
παθεῖν.) 

Unknown. A Greek proverb, paraphrased by 
AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, |. 435. (c. 
485 B.C.) 

A calf can find its mother cow 

Among a thousand kine: 

So good or evil done returns 

And whispers, “I am thine.” 

Unknown, The Mahabharata, xii, 330, 16. (c. 
500 B.c.) Ryder, tr. 

They which deale rigorously with others, shall 
bee dealt withal them selves. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 164. (1576) 


3 
Look out for the wasps if you stir up their 
nest. (ἣν μή τις ὥσπερ σφηκιὰν βλίττῃ με 
κἀρεθίζῃ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, 1. 475. (412 B.C.) 
See also under Hornet. 


RETRIBUTION 1965 


4 Since you drank the wine, 

You should, in justice, also drink the dregs. 
(ὅμως δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ καὶ τὸν οἶνον ἠξίους 

πίνειν, συνεκποτέ᾽ ἐστί σοι καὶ τὴν τρύγα.) 


ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 1084. (388 B.C.) 

Let him drink the dregs, who drinks the wine. 
(Fecem bibat, qui vinum bibit.) 

ErRAsMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 73. 
(1523) Quoting the proverb derived from 
Aristophanes. Included by TAVERNER in his 
Translations from Erasmus, fo. 60, with the 
comment, “He that hath had the use and 
fruicion of the swete, let hym be contente 
to take some parte of the sowre.” 

“What?” said she. “Ought not he who makes 
bad wine drink it?” 

(“Comment ?”—fait-elle. “Ne doit boire 

Le vin malveis qui tel le brasse ῥ᾽ 

MILon D’AMIENS, Du Prestre et du Chevalier, 
Ι. 1257. (c. 1250) Monraicton, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, ii, 87. 

The wine is poured, it must be drunk. (Le vin 
est versé, il faut le boire.) 

ARMAND JOSEPH DE CHAROST, to Louis XIV, 
when the latter started to retire from the 
firing line at the siege of Douai in 1667. 
See TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 


5 
Leave the drunkard alone: he will fall by 
himself. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 32a. (c.450) 
The shepherd is lame and the sheep in flight; at 
the door of the fold there are [harsh] words, but 
in the stalls there is the reckoning. 

: Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 32a. 


The lion waiteth for its prey, so sins for them 
that work iniquity. 
Ben SrA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxvii, 10. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


7 
After your fling, watch for the sting. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1917) 
AFTER PLEASURE COMES PAIN, see under PAIN. 
8 


He who eats a hen of the sultan will return 
her to him a cow. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 675. (1817) 
Referring to the heavy fines imposed on those 
who embezzle public money. 

He who covertly eats the sultan’s broth, will 
surely have his lips scalded. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 682. 


9 

Ofte tyme swich cursinge wrongfully retorneth 
agayn to him that curseth, as a brid that 
retorneth agayn to his owne nest. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Persones 
Tale. Sec. 41. (c. 1389) The proverb is, 
“Curses are like chickens; they come home to 
roost.” See under CURSE. 

The ill that comes out of our mouth falls into 
our bosom. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 223. (1640) 
Evil that cometh out of thy mouth flieth into thy 
bosom. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1678) 
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1 

In his owene grece I made him frye 

For angre, and for verray jalousye. 

Cuaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 485. 
(ς 1388) See also under GREASE. 


Here I receive dates for my figs. (Riprendo 
dattero per figo.) 
Dante, Infersxo. Canto xxxiii, |. 120. (c. 1300) 


Thine eye shall not pity, but life shall go for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot. (Animam pro anima, 
oculum pro oculo, dentem pro dente, manum 
pro manu, pedem pro pede exiges.) 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xix, 21. (c. 650 
B.c.) “These be the words which Moses spake 
unto al] Israel,” Deuteronomy, i, 1; hence 
the Mosaic law. 

Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth: 
as he hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it 
be done to him again. (Fracturam pro fractura, 
oculum pro oculo, dentem pro dente restituet; 
qualem inflixerit maculam, talem sustinere cog- 
etur.) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xxiv, 20. (c. 570 B. ς.) 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto 
you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. (ὀφθαλμὸν ἀντὶ ὀφθαλμοῦ καὶ ὀλόντα 
ἀντὶ ὀλόντος.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ν, 38, 39. (ς. A.D. 
65) The Sermon on the Mount. The Vulgate 
is, “‘Audistis quia dictum est: Oculum pro 
oculo, et dentem pro dente.” 

An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a 
baby for a baby. 

KAUFMAN AND RyskxInp, Of Thee I Sing. Act 
ii, sc. 4. (1931) 


4 
Good and evil will finally have their reward. 
(Shan é tao ‘tou chung yu pao.) 

Dootittte, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 190. (1872) 
Though you fly high, or wander far, you cannot 
escape. 

Doouirtiz, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 283. 


5 
Whatever any one desires from another, the 
same returns upon himself. 
Emerson, Uncollected Lectures: Natural Re- 
ligion. (c. 1860) 


6 

The thrush when he defiles the bough, 
Sows for himself the seeds of woe. 
(Turdus ipse sibi malum cacat.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 55. (1523) 
According to Pliny, the thrush sows, with 
his excrement, the seeds of the mistletoe on 
which it feeds, and from the bark of the 
mistletoe bird-lime is made, which catches 
the thrush. 

The foolish bird limes himself with that which 
grew from his own excretion. 

BisHop JosePH HALL, Contemplations. Bk. ix, 
ch. 8. (1615) 
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The berries . . . voided out again in her excre- 

ments, grow into a bush, the bush bringeth forth 

berries, and of the berries the fowler maketh bird- 

lime, wherewith after he taketh the thrush: and 

thus, Turdus sibi cacat malum. 

Joun Swan, Speculum Mundi (1665) p. 246. 
(1635) 


7 
The crow seized on the scorpion. (Cornix 
scorpium rapuit.) 
ErasMus, Adgagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 58. (1523) 
A proverb from the Greek fable of the crow 
which seized the scorpion, thinking he had 
got hold of a delicate morsel, only to be 
stung to death. The Latin proverb is, “Sibi 
parat malum qui alteri parat” (He pre- 
pares evil for himself who prepares it for 
another). 
The wolf in the snare. (In laqueos lupus.) 
ErASMUS, A dagia. Chil. i, cent. x, No. 16. (1523) 
The crafty caught with his own cunning 


8 
Wel mayst thou prolong it, but not escape it. 
(Tu la poi slongare, ma non scampare. ) 

JOHN FLori0, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 


9 
Who dooth what he ought not 
Shall finde what he thought not. 

Joun Ftorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 97. (1591) 

He that doth what he should not, shall feel what 
he would not. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 784. (1640) 
He that doth not as he ought, must not look to 
be done to as he would. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2089. (1732) 
It you do what you should not, you must hear 
what you would not. 

Frankiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 
He who doesn’t do what he ought will not receive 
what he expects. (Chi non fa quel che deve. | 
Quel che aspetta non riceve.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 186. (1856) An Italian proverb. HE THAT 
SPEAKS WHAT HE SHOULD NOT, see under 
SPEECH. 


Agens agendo repatitur, the smart most lights 
on the striker. 
THOMAS FuLter, The Holy State: The Good 


Servant. (1642) 
11 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 
New Testament: Galatians, vi, 7. See under 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


12 

Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 

his blood be shed. (Quicumque effuderit hu- 

manum sanguinem, fundetur sanguis illius.) 
Old Testament: Genesis, ix, 6. (c. 550 B.C.) 

BLOOD WILL HAVE BLOOD, see under BLOop. 


13 
As you have strung the thread, so you must 
Wi τΝ it. (Colo quod aptasti, ipsi tibi nendum 
est. 

ALFRED HENvERSON,Latin Proverbs,p.58.(1869) 


RETRIBUTION 


1 
Every ill man hath his ill day. 
Henrsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 97. (1640) 
Every ill man will have an ill time. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 123. (1710) 
To every evil man his evil day. (A cada malo, su 
dia malo.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 260. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


2 
He that blows in the dust, fills his eyes with it. 
HerBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 572. (1640) 
He that blows into a heap of dust is in danger 
of putting out his own eyes. 
WILLIAM SEcKER, The Nonsuch Professor in 
His Meridian Splendor, ii, 183.- (1660) 
He that blows in the dust will make himself blind. 
Tuomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of Don 
Quixote. Pt. i, act iv, sc. 1. (1694) 
He that blows in the Dust, fills his own Eyes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2048. (1732) 
He who blows in the fire, the sparks leap into 
his eyes. (Wer in das Feuer blaest, dem fliegen 
Funcken in die Augen.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 312. (1856) A German proverb. 


No man does wrong but suffers requital. 
(οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων ἀδικῶν τίσαν οὐκ ἀποτίσει.) 
Heropotus, History. Bk. v, ch. 56. (c. 445 B.C.) 
The words of the vision which appeared to 
Hipparchus in a dream, c. 513 B.C. 


He does mischief to himself who does mischief 
to another, and evil planned harms the plotter 
most. (of γ᾽ αὐτῷ κακὰ τεύχει ἀνήρ ἄλλῳ κακὰ 
τεύχων,] ἡ δὲ κακὴ βουλὴ τῷ βουλεύσαντι 
κακίστη.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 265. (ς. 800 B.C.) 
He that does ill to another does ill to himself. 
(οἱ τ᾽ αὐτῷ κακὰ τεύχει ἁνὴρ ἄλλῳ κακὰ τεύχων.) 

Democritus OF CHIos, Satire upon Melanip- 

pides. (c. 450 B.C.) Quoted by ARISTOTLE, 
Rhetoric, iii, 9. 
Now the ον] which men wysshe to other cometh 
to hym whiche wyssheth hit. 

Wr.LiAM CAXTON, tr., Aesope, ii, 207. (1484) 
So the common prouerbe was verified, as you 
have done so shall you feel. 

RicHArD GRAFTON, Chronicle, i, 482. (1569) 
He that hurts another hurts himselfe. 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Do euill and euill will come of it. 

THOMAS Draxet, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 179. (1633) 
Do Evil, and look for the like. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1305. (1732) 
Evil must come of evil. 

SoutnHey, Madoc in Wales. Pt. vii, 1. 46. (1805) 


5 

Take fair measure from your neighbor and 

pay him back fairly with the same measure, 

or better if you can. (αὐτῷ τῷ μέτρῳ, καὶ λώιον, 

αἴ κε δύνηαι. 

Hesrop, Works and Days, 1. 350. (c. 800 B.C.) 

Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 36, with the 
Latin, “Eadem mensura.” 


RETRIBUTION 1967 


With what meee ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. (ἐν ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε μετρηθήσεται 
ὑμιν. ) 

New. Testament: Matthew, vii, 2. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Viudgate is, “In qua mensura mensi 
fueritis, remetietur vobis.” 

All the judgments of the Holy One, blessed be 
He, are on the basis of measure for measure. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, {0.90a.(c.450) 
In the measure in which a man measures is he 
measured. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 8b. 

In the pot in which they cooked shall they be 
cooked. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sotah, fo. 11a. 

They that drowned thee shall themselves be 
drowned. 

Babylonian Falmud: Aboth, ii, 7. A saying of 
Hillel. See also Numbers Rabbah, xviii, 18: 
“As thou hast beaten shalt thou be beaten.” 

Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 

Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111, iv, 4, 21. (1592) 

Measure for measure must be answered. 

UNKNowN, True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
York, p. 151. (1595) 

Measure for Measure. 
SHAKESPEARE. Title of play. (1604) 


6 

Full surely were thy evil deeds to fall on 
thine own head. (λίην σέ γ' ἔμελλε κιχήσεσθαι 
κακὰ ἔργα. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ix, 1. 477. (c. 850 B.C.) 
On his own head, as the saying goes. (Suo capiti, 
ut aiunt.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. viii, epis. 5. (49 B.c.) 
Punishment will fall upon your own head. (Poena 
reversura est in caput ista tuum.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 340. (c. 1 B.C.) 


7 

Rarely does Retribution, albeit of halting 
gait, fail to overtake the guilty, though he 
gain the start. (Raro antecedentem scelestum 
| deseruit pede Poena claudo. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 2, 1. 31. (23 B.c.) 
And though the villain ’scape awhile he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound at his heels. 

Horace, Odes, iii, 2, 31. (Swift, tr.) 

Make no mistake, though retribution tarry, 
At the appointed time it won’t miscarry. 
(Pu shih pu pao, jih tzu wei tao.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2409. (1875) 
Gon’s WAYS ARE SLOW BUT SURE, see under Gon. 


THE MILLS OF THE GODS GRIND SLOWLY, see under 
MILL, 


8 
They shall eat the fruit of their doings. (Fruc- 
tum ad inventionum suarum comedet.) 
Old Testament: Isatah, iii, 10. 
As you make your bed, so you lie down 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, 16. (1721) 
See under Ben. 
As we live we are paid for living. 
T. H. Huxtey, Letter to Charles Kingsley, 23 
Sept. 1860. 


1968 RETRIBUTION 


1 
The rewards of vice and virtue are like the 
shadow following the substance. 

Lao-TszE, Aan-ying-p‘ten (Book of Rewards 

and Punishments). (c. 550 B.C.) 
The recompense of good and evil follows as the 
shadow follows the figure. 

Tal-SHANG KAN-YinG ΡΙΕΝ, Characters, 253. 
As a man acts well or ill, so he enjoys or suffers 
the fruit thereof. 

Unxnown, The Mahabharata. Sec. 33. (c. 500 

B.C.) In sec. 36 is added, “One always reaps 
the fruit of one’s acts.” 


Aristo practised on the Carthaginians a 
Carthaginian artifice. (Aristo Punico ingenio 
inter Poenos usus.) 


Livy, History. Bk.xxxiv,ch.61,sec.14.(c.10 B.C.) 
3 


Fortune, some years later, made him taste 

the same sauce. (La fortune, quelques annees 

aprez, les punit de mesme pain soupe. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1580) 


4 
It must be admitted, and placed to the credit 
of virtue, that the greatest ills are those into 
which men fall by reason of their crimes. (Il 
faut demeurer d’accord, a l‘honneur de la 
vertu, que les plus grands malheurs des hom- 
mes sont ceux ot ils tombent par les crimes.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 183. (1665) 


5 

The revenger of blood himself shall slay the 
murderer. (Propinquus occisi, homicidam in- 
terficiet.) 

Old Testament: Numbers, xxxv, 19.(c.550 B.C.) 
Thou shalt hereafter atone with blow for blow. 
(τύμμα τύμματι τεῖσαι.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1430. (458 B.C.) 


Say in plain speech “one who shall take life for 
life.” (ἀπλῶς τι φράζουσ᾽, ὅστις ἀνταποκτενεῖ.) 


AESCHYLUS, Libation- Bearers, 1. 121. (458 B.C.) 
Death must be atoned by death. (Mors morte 
pianda est.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. viii, 1. 483. (A.D. 7) 
He that killeth with the sword must be killed 
with the sword. (εἴ Tis ἐν μαχαίρῃ ἀποκτενεῖ, δεῖ 
αὐτὸν ἐν μαχαίρῃ ἀποκτανθῆναι.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xiii, 10. (c. A D. 
90) The Vulgate is, “Qui in gladio occiderit, 
oportet eum gladio occidi.” 

He that slays shall be slain. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 239. (1678) 
He that strikes with the sword shal] be beaten 
with the scabbard. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. 


6 
Everyone should bear patiently the results 
of his own example. (Sua quisque exempla 
debet aequo animo pati.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. i, fable 26. (c. 25 B.C.) 


7 
Yon fellow expects me to wallop his beast’s 
back for him. (Illic homo a me sibi malam 
rem arcessit iumento suo.) 

PrauTus, AmsPhitryon, 1. 327. (c. 200 B.C.) 


RETRIBUTION 


Plautus is paraphrasing a proverb, noted by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, i, 50, “Suo ijumento sibi 
malum accersere” (To bring down mischief 
upon oneself). 


8 

The culprit condemns himself on the day of 
his offence. (Illo nocens se damnat quo peccat 
die.) 


PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.299.(c.43 B.C.) 


9 
When thou settest fire to a forest of canes, 


beware of the tigers. 

Sap, Bustan. Ch. viii, Apologue 10. (c. 1257) 
Whosoever does no good when he has the ability, 
in time of inability will himself suffer distress. 

Sabi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 32. 
Ill-starred, indeed, is he who injures men: When 
fortune’s adverse, he is friendless then. 

Savi, Gulistan, viii, 32. Eastwick, tr. 

Whoso shows no compassion to the weak will 
suffer from the violence of the strong. 

σον Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 95. 


Men shall answer mocking with mockery, and 
fraud with falsehood. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovameol. St. 42. 
(c. 900) 
It is ful fair a man to bere him evene, 
For al-day meteth men at unset stevene. 
CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, }. 665. (c. 1386) 
This sentence of Seneca is infallibly true, That 
which you do to others, be certain others will 
do to you. (La sentence de Senecque est veritable 
hors toute exception: Ce qu’a aultruy tu auras 
faict, soys certain qu’aultruy te fera.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 9. (1545) 


11 

As he did, so he be done b 
undefiled. (aixe πάθοι τὰ τ᾽ 
γένοιτο.) 


SENECA (Ὁ), Ludus de Morte Claudii. Sec, 14. 
(c. A.D. 55) 


this is justice 
pete, δίκη x’ ἰθεῖα 


12 
You'll hear bad names if you call me bad 
names. (Audibis male si male dicis mihi.) 
CarciLius Statius, Chrysion. Frag. 21. (c. 175 
B.C.) 
If you give him a bad character, you’ll hear bad 
names. (Si erum insimulabis malitiae, male 
audies.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 359. (161 B.C.) 
13 
Biters deserve to be bitten. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 16. (1880) See under BITING. 
14 
You mixed the mess and you must swallow it. 
(Tute hoc intriste: tibi omnest exedendum. ) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 318. (161 B.c.) The Ger- 
mans say, “Du hast die Suppe eingebrockt, 
iss sie auch aus” (You have cooked your 
soup, now eat it), or “Du hast den Brey 
gekocht, iss ihn aus” (You have made the 
broth, now swallow it); the French, “Qui 
a fait le fricassée, peut bien le manger” (He 
who has made the mess, must eat it). 


RETRIBUTION 


As he brews so shall he drink. 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
ii, sc. 1. See under BREWING. 
Who cooks a bad thing must eat of it. 
BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 640. (1817) 
As you have ground, so eat. (καθὼς ἔτριψες, 
φάγε.) 
Necris, Modern Greek Proverbs, p. 61. (1831) 
He that stirs the poison must taste it. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 521. 
(1938) An Arabic proverb. 


, 
What proceeds from you will return to you 
again. 
TSANG. Quoted by MEnNcius, Discourses, i, 2, 
12. (c. 300 B.C.) 


; Σ 
Whether we fall by ambition, blood, or lust, 
Like Diamonds, we are cut with our owne 
dust. 
Wesster, Dutchesse of Malfy.Act v,sc.5.(1614) 


3 

Wherewithal a man sinneth, by the same also 
shall he be punished. (Quia per quae peccat 
quis, per haec et torquetur.) 


Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, xi, 16. (c. 
100 B. c. DAY OF RETRIBUTION, see under Day. 


Il—Retribution: Hoist With His Own 
Petard 


4 
Shot with an arrow from one’s own plumes. 
(τοῖς αὑτῶν πτεροῖς ἁλισκόμεσθα. 

AESCHYLUS, Myrmidones. Frag. 63, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) Another Greek proverb of the same 
sort is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 66, 
ἡ alg καθ' ἑαυτῆς τὰ κέρατα (The goat im- 
paled on his own horns), with the Latin, 
“Capra contra 5656 cornua”; and still an- 
other, ἐκ τοῦ βοῦς ἡ μάστιξ (From the ox is 
made the whip), meaning that the lash 
which is used as a whip for the ox is made 
from the hide of the ox itself. A variation is 
aig τὴν μάχαιραν (From the goat the dag- 
ger), that is, from the goat’s horn. See also 
under FEATHER. 


δ 

Those who plot against their companions often 
unwittingly destroy themselves. (οἱ τοῖς 
κοινωγοῖίς ἐπιβουλεύοντεξ, πολλάκις καὶ αὑτοὺς 
προσαπολοῦντες. 


ΑΕΞΟΡ, Fables: The Ass and the Fox. (c. 570 
B.C.) PHAEDRUS, Fadles, vi, 11, puts this into 
Latin, “Saepe intereunt aliis meditantes 
necem.” 

You sacrified others, you shall be sacrificed your- 
self, (€@voas: ἀντιθύσῃ.) 

PHILOXENUS, The Cyclops. (c. 400 B.c.) Said 
by the Cyclops to Odysseus. 

Slaying, thou wast slain. (σὺ 3 ἔθανες κατα- 
κτανών.) 

Agscuy tus, Seven Against Thebes, |. 957. (467 
B.C.) 

I cut his throat with his own sword. (Suo sibi 
gladio hunc iugulo.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, I. 958. (160 B.C.) 


RETRIBUTION 1969 


He who kills with the knife, dies by the knife. 
(El que a cuchillo mata, a cuchillo muere.) 
CHARLES CAHIUER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 239. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


6 
Seeking to catch another, I myself was caught. 
(θηρεῦσαι βουλόμενος, αὐτὸς Up ἑτέρου ἠγρεύθην.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Bird-catcher and the Viper. 
(c. 570 B.c.) The bird-catcher, looking up- 
wards while liming some twigs, steps on a 
viper and is killed. 

He who contrives against another, turns the 
snare against himself, (ὁ καθ᾽ ἑτέρου μηχανώμενος, 
καθ᾽ ἐαυτοῦ τὴν πάγην wepiTpéma.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Lion and the Wolf. (c. 570 
B.c.) The wolf incites the sick lion against 
the fox, but the fox says that he has been 
searching out a cure for the lion, and that 
the cure is the hot hide of a newly-flayed 
wolf. So the lion kills the wolf and flays it, 
and the fox laughs, “One should incite the 
master to benevolence, not to anger.” 

The captor’s caught, and fate 
Hath ta’en the fowler in the toils he spread. 
(γνῶθι δ᾽ ὡς ἔχων ἔχει 
καὶ σ' εἷλε θηρῶνθ᾽ ἡ τύχη.) 

SopHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 1025. (c. 408 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 14, 
with the Latin, “Scito quod tenens teneris, 
tecque captantem, inuicem.” 

The captors are captured. (ἁλίσκεσθαι ἁλισ- 
κόμενος.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 179B. (c. 390 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 14, who gives 
the Latin, “Captantes capti sumus.” 

The wary man was caught. (Cautor captus est.) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 256. (ς. 200 B.C.) 

Let them fall into the snare which they have 
laid. (In laqueos quos posuere, cadant.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 646. (c. 1 B.c.] 
He sayde, “O fool, now art thou in the snare, 
That whilom japedest at loves peyne; 

Now artow hent, now gnaw thyn owene cheyne.” 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 507. (c. 1380) 
He is caught in his own snare. (Suo ipsius laqueo 
captus est.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 53. (1523) 
You shall bee then taken in your owne net. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i 
p. 39. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Your pupill may be so longe delight in deceit, 
that shee may bee taken in the net which shee 
layeth to intangle other{s]. 

GeorcE ῬΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 95. (1576) 
He who would catch is caught. (Qui capit. 
capitur.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 356. (1869) 

He who lays a snare for others will fall into it 
himself, 

DootittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 440. (1872) 
The German is, “Wer Andern eine Grube 
grabt, fallt selbst hinein,” or “Er hat sich 
in seiner eigenen Schlinge gefangen” (He has 
himself fallen into his own snare); the 
French, “Tel est pris qui croyait prendre” 
(He is taken who thought to take). 


1970 RETRIBUTION 

1 

Bend not thy bow and shoot not thy arrow 
at the righteous, lest God come to his help 
and turn it back upon thee. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. ix, ]. 126. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Don’t strike a stone, or you'll bruise your hand. 
(Noli verberare lapidem, ne perdas manum.) 

Prautus, Curculio, 1. 197. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Whoso casteth a stone on high casteth it on 
his own head. (Qui in altum mittit lapidem, super 
caput eius cadet.) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxvii, 25. (c. 190 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 92, 
as a fore-runner of the proverb, “In coelum 
iacularis” (You hurl your javelin against the 
sky). The Italians have the same proverb, 
“Chi contra il cielo getta pietra, in capo gli 
ritorna.” They also say, “Chi piscia contra 
il vento, si bagna la camicia” (He who makes 
water against the wind, soaks his own shirt) ; 
the Spaniards, “Quien al cielo escupe, en la 
cara le cae” (He who spits against the 
heavens, gets his spittle back in his face) 

The maker of the arrow will be killed by it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 28. (c. 450) 
Against the castle-wall hurl not a stone, 

Lest from the wall a stone descend on thee. 

Savi, απ δία», iii, 28. (c. 1258) 

The stone returns sometimes to strike the persun 
who has thrown it. (La pierre revient frapper 
parfois celui qui l’a lancée.) 

UNKNOWN, Ysopet. (1333) 

One often cuts the club with which he will be 
beaten. (Tel cueille souvent le baton dont il sera 
battu.) 

Unknown, Chastoiment d’un Pére ἃ Son Fils. 
(c. 1350) Or, as the American proverb goes, 
“Cut a club to knock your own brains out.” 

For it is seyd, “man maketh ofte a yerde 
With which the maker is him-self y-beten. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 740. (c. 1380) 
Often times the arow hitteth the shoter. 

Hitits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 129. (a. 1500) 
Beaten with his own rod. 

Heywoon, Proverbs, i, 2. (1546) See Ron. 
You tourne the poynt of your owne bodkin into 
your owne bosome. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 242. (1580) 
Like arrows shot against Heaven, fall upon their 
own heads. 

RICHARD Kincston, Apophthegmata Curiosa, 

p. 15. (1709) 
Beware of a returning arrow. 

S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 438. 
(1938) A time-honored eighth century Japa- 
nese proverb, referring to the custom of 
endeavoring to shoot an enemy with the 
same arrow which he had used first. 

They have simply stepped in their own chewing 
gum. 

Pump Barry, The Philadelphia Story. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (1939) 


2 
A deceitful blow apportions wounds to the 
deceiver. 
Ben Sira, Bovk of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxvii, 25. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


RETRIBUTION 


It’s a great and laudable exploit to loot the 
looters. (1bist ibus pugnae et virtuti de praedoni- 
bus praedam capere.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, |. 109. (c. 186 B.C.) 
Deceive the deceivers; they are mostly an un- 
righteous sort. (Fallite fallentes: ex magna parte 
profanum.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 645. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Fraud may be repelled by fraud, and the laws 
permit arms to be taken against an armed foe. 
(Fraus est concessa repellere fraudem, | armaque 
in armatos sumere iura sinunt.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 491. 

Bigyled is the gyler than. 
(Deceuz est teus decevierres.) 
Jean DE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, 1. 5109 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 5759. (c. 1365) 
But I, that were my simple cloth, 
Robbe bothe robbed and robbours, 
And gyle gyled and gylours. 
(Mais je, qui vest ma simple robe, 
Lobant lobez e lobeeurs, 
Robe robez e robeeurs.) 
JEAN DE MeEunG, Roman de la Rose, |. 11550. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer, tr., 1. 6822. 
The olde lawe graunteth, That gylors be begiled. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

B, passus xviii, 1. 337. (1377) 
A gylour shal himself begyled be. 

CuHaucer, The Reeve’s Tale, 1. 401. (c. 1386) 
As men saye it is a meryte to begyle the begylers 
.. . And therfore he that begyleth other is oftyme 
begyled hym self. 
᾿ WILLIAM ΟΑΧΤΟΝ, tr., Aesope, ii, 50. (1484) 


With the Cretans be a Cretan. (Cretensis Cre- 
tensem.) 

ERASMUS, A dagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 26. (1508) 
Erasmus gives another form (No. 29), “Cre- 
tiza cum Cretensi,” and also (No. 27), “Cre- 
tensis cum Aeginita.” The Cretans had the 
reputation of being liars and thieves, as wit- 
ness Saint Paul: 

The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. (Cretenses semper mendaces, mualae 
bestiae, ventres pigri.) 

New Testament: Titus, i, 12. (c. a.D. 62) 

With a fox be fox-like. (Vulpinari cum vulpe.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia, i, ii, 28. 

Practyse craft with the crafty. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus, i, ii, 29. 
(1550) Taverner adds, “The englyshe prou- 
erbe sayeth: He had nede to haue a long 
spone that shuld eate with the deuyl.” See 
under DrvIL. 

To deceive a deceiver is no deceit. 

ULPIAN FULWELL, Ars Adulandi, sig. G3. (c. 
1580) 

Frustratur ipse sibi, he deceives himselfe. 

RICHARD ΒΕΒΝΑΒΡ, tr., Terence, iii. (1598) 

It is a double pleasure to deceive the deceiver. 
(C’est double plaisir de tromper le trompeur.) 

La Fontaine, Fables; Le Cog et le Renard. 
Bk. ii, fab. 15. (1668) 

It is not difficult to deceive a deceiver. (II n’est 
pas maiaisé de tromper un trompeur.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Loup et les Bergers. 
Bk. x, fab. 6. (1678) 


RETRIBUTION 


RETRIBUTION 1971 


Deceiving of a Deceiver is no Knavery. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1261. (1732) 
He who seeks to deceive rests deceived. (Chi 
cerca d’ingannar, resta ingannato.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 194. (1856) An Italian proverb. 


᾿ 
They prick themselves with their own stings. 
(Ipsi se compungunt suis acuminibus. ) 
Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, sec. 158. (55 B.C.) 
Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedged in that timber which he strove to rend. 
DILLon, On Translated Verse, |. 87. (1684) 


2 
He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it. 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See under Pir. 


3 ‘a 
They cut their throtes with their own knife. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomie, 
Ixxx, 490. (1583) 
Princes who make their subjects overgreat, whet 
a knife for their own throats. 
Futter, The Holy Warre. Bk. ii, ch. 40. (1639) 


4 

I have brought an ill comb to my own head. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 204. (1721) 
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Take good heed to this matter: a blow struck 
brings a counter-blow in its train. 
Kuati I, Kinc or Ecyrt, Teaching. No. xxvi. 
(c. 2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. 
Suche a blowe as the Asse giveth against the 
wall, suche a one hee receiveth him selfe. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
p. 161. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


There is no juster law than that the artificers 
of death should perish by their own art. 
(Neque enim lex aequior ulla, | quam necis 
artifices arte perire sua.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 655. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Egypt is said to have lacked rain for nine years, 
when Thrasius approached Busiris, and showed 
that Jove could be propitiated by the outpoured 
blood of a stranger. To him said Busiris, “Thou 
shalt be Jove’s first victim, and as a stranger give 
water unto Egypt.” (Fies Iovis hostia primus, 
{inquit, et Aegypto tu dabis hospes aquam.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 647. 

Phalaris roasted in his fierce bull the limbs of 
Perillus; its maker first made trial of his ill- 
omened work. (Infelix inbuit auctor opus.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, Bk. i, 1. 654. Perillus 

designed the brazen bull in which Phalaris, 
the cruel ruler of Agrigentum, might roast 
his enemies alive, and was its first victim, 
as Antoine Louis is said to have been the 
first victim of the “Louisette,” the predeces- 
sor of the guillotine. The shrieks of those 
being roasted inside were supposed to re- 
mind the bystanders of the roaring of a bull. 
The Sicilian bull, which bellowed first with the 
lament of him (and that was right) who had 
tuned it with his file. (Il bue Cicilian, che mug- 
ghid prima | col pianto di colui—e cid fu dritto— 
|che 1 avea temperato con sua lima.) 
DanTE, Inferno. Canto xxvii, 1. 7. (c. 1300) 


Let the smith who made them wear The shackles 
which he did prepare. (Compedes, quas ipse fecit, 
ipsus ut gestet faber.) 

Ausonius, De Bissula: Praefatio, |. 6. (c. A.D. 
370) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 86, in 
a shorter form, “Faber compedes, quas fecit, 
ipse gestet.” Included by TavERNER, Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, fo. 49, with the render- 
ing, “The fetters yt the smith hath made let 
hym wear them him selfe.”’ 

When the maker of stocks has to sit in the stocks, 
he is paid out of his own work. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 28a. (c. 450) 
There is another reading. Instead of sadddaa 
besaddéh, as above, and as adopted by Jas- 
trow, saddanad bisedanéh: “When the smith 
sits at the anvil, he is paid out of his own 
work.” Pesachim, 28a, also has: “If the 
arrow-maker is killed by his arrow, he is 
paid out of his own work. In the same ladle 
which the carpenter made will the mustard 
burn [his mouth].” 

The best woven scheme can injure its inventor, 
and often treachery kicks back at its author. (La 
ruse la mieux ourdie | Peut nuire 4 son inventeur, 
| Et souvent la perfidie | Retourne sur son auteur.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Grenouitlle et le Rat. 
Bk. iv, fab. 11. (1668) 

He that first made the gin should handsell it. 

Joun TatuHamM, The Scots Figgaries. Act ii. 
(1652) “Handsell,” to inaugurate, to be the 
first to test a thing. 

He that invented the Maiden first handselled it. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 140. (1721) 

The Regent Morton [James, Earl of Morton, 
executed in 1581], the inventor of “The Maiden,” 
a sort of guillotine, was himself the first upon 
whom the proof of it was made. Men felt... 
that “no law was juster than that the artificers 
of death should perish by their own art.” 

Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 2. (1853) 


7 
My fate drew me on to be clever to my own 
hurt. (Me mea fata trahebant; | inque meas 
poenas ingeniosus eram.) 

Ovwp, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 342. (c. A.D. 9) 


8 

Stretching the measuring-line too tightly, they 
pierce their own heart with a galling wound. 
(στάθμας δὲ τινος ἐλκόμενοι ᾿ περισσᾶς ἐνέπαξαν 
ἕλκος ὀδυναρὸν ἐᾷ πρόσθε καρδία.) 

PINpDAR, Pythian Odes. No. ii, 1. 90. (c. 475 B.C.) 
The measuring-line has two sharp pegs, one 
of which the measurer thrusts into the 
ground, and then pulls the cord tight. If 
he pulls it too tight, in order to cover more 
ground than it should, he may pull the peg 
out and cause it to snap into his own heart. 


9 
We gave evil, and we received it. (Dedi 
malum, et accepi.) 
PLINY THE YouncER, Epistles. Bk. iii, epis. 9. 
(A.D. 98) Paw IN OWN COIN, see PAYMENT. 


They had thought to put others into a sleeve, 
and they are put in themselves. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 402. (1678) 


1972 RETRIBUTION 


REVENGE 


1 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 206. (1600) A 
petard, an iron canister filled with gunpow- 
der, was used for blowing up gates and bar- 
ricades in time of war. The man who set it 
off was always in danger of being killed by it. 

Twas he 
Gave heat unto the injury, which return’d 
Like a petard ill lighted, into the bosom 
Of him gave fire to ’t. 

Joun Fretcuer, The Fair Maid of the Inn. 
Act ii. (a. 1625) 

Tis sport to have the engineer Hoist with his own 
petard, as our immortal Shakespeare has it. 

WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 33. (1826) 

The Chancellor had been caught in his own trap, 
hoist, so to speak, with his own petard. 

CHARLES LOWE, Prince Bismarck, p. 322. (1885) 

“The hoist with his own petard touch,” said the 
young man. 

Dorotny Savers, A Matter of Taste. (1923) 

Hoist by your own perfect petard, eh? 

H. S. Keever, The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, p. 178. (1941) 

You want to hoist me with my own petard. 

PatRICIA WENTWORTH,l he Chinese Shawl, p. 
233. (1943) 

DosE OF HIS OWN MEDICINE, see under MEDICINE. 


2 
Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, 
Osric; 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 317. (1600) 

We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 7, 8. (1606) 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 1, 140. (1612) 
In seeking tales and informations 
Against this man... Ye blew the fire that 

burns ye. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, v, 3, 110. (1612) 

3 
For your owne tayle ye made a rod. 
JoHn SKELTON, Works (Dyce), i, 186. (a. 
1529) See under Ron. 
He hath ordeyned a staffe for his owne head. 
Joun Sranwsrivce, Vulgaria (E.E.T.S.), p. 23. 
(c. 1510) 
He brings a staff to his own head. 

a Scottish Proverbs, p. 52. (c. 

159 
He is sairest dung when his awn wand [rod] 
dings [beats] him. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. 
Let his own wand ding him. Let him reap the 
fruits of his own folly. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 233. (1721) 

See also under STAFY. 


REVELRY 


4 
Daucen he coude so wel and jolily, 
That he was cleped Perkin Revelour. 
Cuavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Cokes Tale, 
1. 6. (c. 1386) 
My fourthe housbonde was a reuelour. 
: Cuaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 453. 


Pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique Pageantry. 
Joun Mitton, L’Alegro, ]. 127. (1632) 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsie dance, and Jollity. 
JouHn Mitton, Comus, 1. 103. (1634) 
There was a sound of revelry by night. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 21. (1818) 


6 
There is no more mistaken path to happiness 
than worldliness, revelry, and high life. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Essays: Our Relation 
to Ourselves. Sec. 24. (c. 1830) 


REVENGE 
: See also Vengeance 
Revenge is a kinde of Wilde Justice; which 
the more Mans Nature runs to, the more ought 
Law to weed it out. 

FRANCIS Bacon, Essays: Of Revenge. (1597) 
In taking Revenge, a Man is but even with his 
Enemy; but in passing it over, he is Superiour. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Revenge. 

A Man that studieth Revenge, keepes his owne 
Wounds greene. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Revenge. 
Revenge proves its own executioner. 

Joun Forp, Broken Heart. Act v, sc. 2. (1633) 
A man need never revenge himself; the body of 
his enemy will be brought to his own door. 

S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 374. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Revenge is now the cud that I do chew. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Queen of Co- 
vinth. Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
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Tary for tyme and place to be revenged, for 
it can never be done wel in hast. (Aspetta 
luogho e tempo, 4 far vendetto: che non si 
face mai ben in fretta.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) An 
Italian proverb, usually rendered, “Wait time 
and place for thy revenge, for swift revenge 
is poor revenge.” 

Revenge is a luscious fruit which you must leave 
to ripen. 
et GaporiAu, File No, 113. Ch. 10. (1867) 


Revenge in cold Blood is the Devil’s own Act 
and Deed. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 4029. (1732) 
Eat the dish of revenge cold instead of hot. 
Cuaries Lowe, Prince Bismarck, iii, 36. (1885) 
Quoted. 


REVENGE 


Vengeance is a dish that can be eaten cold. 
JaMmEs Payn, In Market Overt. Ch. 17. (1895) 
1 
Revenge is sharp-sighted. Revenge never re- 
pairs an injury. Revenge, the longer it 1s de- 
layed, the crueller it grows. 
FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 4030-32. (1732) 
2 
Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expensive. 
EDWARD GIBBON, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. Ch. 11. (1776) 
Revenge is a much stronger principle than grati- 
tude. 
C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 98. (1820) 


3 
He that will venge euery wreth, the longer 
he levith, the lesse he hath. 
Ricuarp Hirtts, Common-place Book (E.E. 
T.S.), p. 140. (c. 1530) 
But sit at home and learn the old-said saw, 
Had I revenged been of every harm, 
My coat had never kept me half so warm. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies, p. 147. (1575) 
Hee that wreakes himselfe at every wronge, 
Shall never singe the ritch mans song. 
Berkeley MSS. (1885), iii, 32. (1639) 
If I had reveng’d all wrong, I had not worn my 
skirts so long. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6462. (1732) 


4 

It [revenge] is sweeter far than flowing 
honey. (ὅς τε πολὺ γλυκίων μέλιτος καταλει- 
βομένοιο. 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xviii, 1. 109. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
“Revenge is good, sweeter than life itself.” Yes; 
so say the ignorant. (At vindicta bonum vita 
iucundius ipsa ; nempe hoc indocti.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 180. (c. A.D. 120) 
Vengeance 1s sweete. 

PAINTER, The Palace of Pleasure, ii, 35. (1566) 
O revenge, how sweet thou art! 

BEN JONSON, Silent Woman. Act iv, sc. 5.(1609) 
It is a devilish phrase in the mouth of men, That 
revenge is sweet. 

Whole Duty of Man: Sunday, p. 16. (1658) 
Revenge is sweet. 

THOMAS SOUTHERNE, Sir Antony Love. Act iv, 
sc. 3. (1691) SHERIDAN, St. Patrick’s Day. 
Act ii, sc. 4. (1775) Byron, Don Juan. Canto 
i, st. 124. (1818) HENRY KINGSLEY, Ravens- 
hoe. Ch. 36. (1861) Mrs. HENry Woop, 
Trevlyn Hold. Ch. 58. (1864) etc., ete. 

Tis sweet to love; but when with scorn we meet, 
Revenge supplies the loss with joys as great. 

GEORGE GRANVILLE, The British Enchanters. 
Act v, sc. I. (1706) 

Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes, our 
affections, 

Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all. 

: ΤΗΟΜΑΒ Moore, Avenging and Bright.(a.1852) 


Revenge is always the delight of a little, weak 
and petty mind. (Quippe minuti | semper et 
infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas | ultio.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 189. (c. A.D. 120) 
See under WOMAN, 


REVENGE 1973 


6 
They reck no laws that meditate revenge. 
THomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act i, sc. 
3. (c. 1589) 


Revenge, however sweet, is dearly bought 

By that one good, which gone, all else is 
nought. 

(Quel que soit le plaisir que cause la venge- 
ance, 

C’est l’acheter trop cher que l’acheter d’un bien 

Sans qui les autres ne sont rien.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Cheval S’Etant Voulu 
Venger du Cerf. Bk. iv, fab. 13. (1668) 
Wright, tr. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
them. 

THomas Witson, Maxims. No. 303. (c. 1551) 

Revenge is a costly luxury. 

PETROLEUM V. NassBy (D. R. LOcKE), The 

Nasby Papers. (1864) 


8 
Thinking no revenge more princely, than to 
spare when she might spill. 
JoHN Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 452. (1580) 
To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iii,5,39.(1608) 
To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 324. (1639) 
Pardons and pleasantness are great revenges. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 367. (1640) 
Living well is the best revenge. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 526. 
To pardon is a divine revenge. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 202. (1666) 
Forgiveness and a smile is the best revenge. 
SAMUEL PaLMErR, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 81. (1710) 
’Tis more noble to forgive, and more manly to 
despise, than to revenge an injury. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
To forget an injury Is the best revenge. 
TRUSLER, Proverbs in Verse, p. 101. (c. 1800) 
Revenge a wrong by forgiving it. 
WituiaM Hone, Year-Book, col. 1417. (1831) 
The noblest revenge is to forgive. 
TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 1. (1853) 


9 

To be revenged on an enemy is to obtain a 
new lease of life. (Inimicum ulcisci vitam ac- 
cipere est alteram.) 


PUBLILIUS SyRruS,Sententiae.No.270.(c. 43 B.C.) 
10 


Sweet revenge grows harsh. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 115. (1605) 
Revenge, that thirsty dropsy of our souls,... 
Is not alone sweet but partakes of tartness. 

MassincErR, Very Woman. Act iv, sc. 2. (1634) 

Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on it self recoils. 
MILTON, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1]. 171. (1667) 


11 
Revenge and Wrong bring forth their kind, 
The foul cubs like their parents are. 

P. B. SHELLEY, Hellas, |. 729. (1821) 


1974 REVERENCE 


1 
Revenge of a hundred years hath still sucking 
teeth. (Vendetta di cent’ anni ha ancora i lat- 
taiuoli. ) 

: TorRIANO, Piaaza Universale, Ὁ. 299. (1666) 


He who cannot revenge himself is weak, he 
who will not is vile. (Chi non pud sua ven- 
detta é debile, chi non vuole é vile.) 

R. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
22. (1853) Cited with the comment that it 
is a “devilish” proverb. Bacon’s apothegm 
that the spirit of a nation is never better 
displayed than in its proverbs is especially 
true with reference to Italian proverbs. “I 
think every tenth proverb in an Italian col- 
lection is some cynical or selfish maxim,” says 
Isaac D’Israeli, in his Curtossties of Litera- 
ture. 


3 
Arise from my ashes, unknown avenger! (Ex- 
Oriare, aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.) 
VERGIL, Aexeid. Bk. iv, |. 625. The dying im- 
precation of Dido upon the false Aeneas. 


4 
What is revenge, but courage to call in 
Our honour’s debts? 

Younc, The Revenge. Act i, sc. 1. (1721) 


REVERENCE 


5 

Always and in everything let there be rever- 
ence. 

: Conrucius, Book of Rites. Ch. 1. (c. 500 B.c.) 


Reverence, That angel of the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 247. (1609) 
None so poor to do him reverence. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 125. (1599) 
Where reverence is there also is fear. (va γε 
αἰδώς, ἔνθα καὶ 8eos.) 
STasinus, Cypria. Frag. 20. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prato, Euthyphro, 12B. 
True rev’rence is . . . the feare of God. 
Rosert Herrick, Reverence. (1647) 
Reverence. The spiritual attitude of a man to a 
god and a dog to a man. 
AMBROSE BIERcE, Devitl’s Dictionary. (1906) 


REVOLUTION 
οὶ See also Rebellion 


Revolutions are not about trifles, but spring 
from trifles. (Υέγνονται οὖν al στάσεις οὐ περὶ 
μικρῶν ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ μικρῶμ.) 

ARISTOTLE,. Politics. Bk. v,ch.3,sec.1.(c.330 B.C.) 
Never will twenty volumes in folio cause a 
revolution, the little pamphlets at threepence are 
the things to be feared. (Jamais vingt volumes en 
folio ne feront de revolution, ce sont les petits 
livres portatifs ἃ trent sous qui sont a craindre.) 

VoLTameE, Letter, $976. (c. 1775) Works, xiii, 

520. 
Great revolutions, whatever may be their causes, 
are not lightly commenced. 

BENJAMIN DisraEtr, Speech, House of Com- 

mons, 5 Feb., 1863. 


REVOLUTION 


8 

I see that my hopes make you sad: you do not 
desire a liberty which will cost much gold and 
blood. Do you demand, then, that revolutions 
be made with rose-water? (Voulez-vous qu’on 
vous fasse des révolutions a l'eau rose? ) 

SEBASTIEN CHAMFORT, Retort, to Marmontel, 
who deplored the violent methods of the 
French Revolutionists. (1789) See Mar- 
MONTEL, Mémoires d’un Peére, liv, xiv, in 
CEuvres (1818), ii, 294. 

Revolutions are not to be made with rosewater. 

Lorp Byron, Letters, iv, 358. (1819) 

Revolutions are not made with rose-water. 

Lytton, The Parisians. Bk. v, ch. 7. (a. 1873) 

It is sometimes said that revolutions are not made 
with rose-water. 

Lorp Avesury, The Use of Life. Ch. 11. (1894) 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4245 
(1732) points out that “Spears are not made 
of Bulrushes.” 

Revolutions are not made by men in spectacles. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Young Practitioner. Lec- 
ture in New York, 2 March, 1871. 

With rose leaves not much can be built. (Auf 
Rosenblaetter ist nicht zu bauen.) 

CHaRLES CanreEr, Quelgues Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 344. (1856) A German proverb, for which 
the French have a jingle: “Avec des feuilles 
de rose, On ne batit pas gran chose.” 


Where there is content there will be no 
revolution. 
ConFucrus, Analects. Bk. xvi, ch. i, sec. 10. 
(c. 500 B.C.) 


Every revolution was first a thought in one 
man’s mind. 


senso, Essays, First Series: History. (1841) 
1 


Revolutions are the last desperate remedy 
when all else has failed. 

J. A. Froupe, Julius Caesar. Ch. 13. (1879) 
Revolution is simply democracy turning over in 
bed. It accomplishes nothing. 

A. E. WiccAM, The New Decalogue of Science, 

p. 123. (1922) 
The history of mankind is one long record of 
giving revolution another trial, and limping back 
at last to sanity, safety, and work. 

E. W. Howe, Preaching from the Audience. 

(1926) 


There is a kind of revolution so general in 
character that it changes the tastes as well as 
the fortunes of the world. (Il y a une révolu- 
tion générale qui change le χοῦϊ des esprits 
aussi bien que les fortunes du monde. ) 


wg RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 50. (1665) 


A reform is a correction of abuses; a revolu- 
tion is a transfer of power. 
Lorp Lytton, Speech, House of Commons, on 
the Reform Bill of 1866. 
Revolution. An abrupt change in the form of mis- 
government. 
AMBROSE BiERcE, Devils Dictionary. (1906) 
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1 
Inciting to revolution is treason, not only 
against man, but also against God. 

Pore Leo ΧΙΠΙ, Immortalie Dei, 1 Nov., 1885. 


2 

Sire, it is not a revolt,—it is a revolution. 
(Mon sire, ce n’est pas une révolte,—c’est 
une révolution. ) 

Duc pe ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT, announc- 
ing the fall of the Bastille to Louis XVI, 
King of France, on the evening of 14 July, 
1789. The King had exclaimed, “Mais, c’est 
une révolte!” See CarRLyYLe, French Revolu- 
tion. Pt. i, bk. 5, ch. 7. 

A revolution is an opinion backed by bayonets. 
(Une révolution est une opinion qui trouve des 
baionnettes.) 

NAPOLEON Bonaparte, Epigram. See. GUILLON, 
Napoléon, p. 284. 


All men recognize the right of revolution. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 
The right of revolution is indisputable. 
J. L. Motrey, in Times (London), 23 May, 
1861. 
The right of revolution is an inherent one. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memotrs. Ch. 1. (1885) 


4 
I would not be at the trouble of composing 
a distiche to achieve a revolution. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to George Montague, 
30 Dec., 1761. 


REWARD 
See also Prize, Wages 


5 

The audience is the reward of the speaker; the 
reward of study is understanding; of fasting, 
charity. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 6b. (c. 450) 
Letters be for studentes, richesse for the carefull, 
the world for the presumptuous, paradise for the 
devoute. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
Learning to the Studious; Riches to the Careful; 
Power to the Bold; Heaven to the Virtuous 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754 


6 
Rewards and punishments are the lowest form 
of education. 

: CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 


The consciousness of having done a splendid 
action is itself a sufficient reward. (Satis est 
in ipsa conscientia pulcherrimi facti fructus.) 
Cicero, Philip picae.No.2,ch.44,sec.114.(44 B.C.) 
The true profit of virtuous deeds lies in the doing. 
(Recte factorum verus fructus sit fecisse.) 

SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, sec. 1. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 
The reward of a good deed is to have done it. 
(Recte facti fecisse merces est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilinm. Epis. Ixxxi, sec. 20. (c. 
A.D. 64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, ii, 16, who 
gives the French, “La récompense d’une 
bonne action, c’est de l’avoir faite.” A similar 
French proverb is “Le fruit d’un service, 
c'est le service méme.” 


He ... rewards his deeds with doing them. 
SHAKESPEARE, Corvialanus, ii, 2, 130. (1607) 
Miserable age, where the only reward of doing 

well is the doing of it! 
WEssTER, Dutchesse of Malfy. Act i, sc.1.( 1614) 
A generous action is its own reward. 
WILL1AM WALSH, Upon Quitting His Mistress. 
(1692) 
The “wages” of every noble act do yet lie in 
Heaven or else nowhere. 
Trromas CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. iii, 
Ch. 12. (1843) 
The reward of a thing well done is to have done it. 
EMERSON, New England Reformers. (1844) 
ae ITS OWN REWARD, See under VIRTUE. 


The reward of merit. (Virtutis praemium. ) 
Cicero, Pro Murena. (63 B.c.) Cicero also has 
the phrase, “Operate pretium est” (There 
is a reward for what is done). 


9 
The reward of one duty is the power to fulfill 
another. 
GeorcE Exiot, Daniel Deronda. Bk. iv, ch. 46. 
(1876) 
10 Promise of fair reward 
Makes work a two-fold joy, however hard. 
(παντί yap προκείμενον 

κέρδος πρὸς ἔργῳ τὴν χάριν τίκτει διπλῆν.) 

, PURIBIDES, Rhesus, 1. 162. (ς. 450 B.C.) 


1 
Still to our gains our chief respect is had; 
Reward it is, that makes us good or bad. 
Rosert Herrick, Rewards. (1648) The Chi- 
nese say, “Shan ὃ tao ‘tou chung vu pao” 


ὃ (Reward comes alike to good and evil). 


For great responsibilities there is a great re- 
ward, (Magnae curae magna merces est.) 


SatLust, Ad Caesarem Senem. Ch. 7.(c.46 B.C.) 
13 


Desert and rewards go not often together. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1678) 
Desert and reward seldom keep company. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clartssa, iv, 120. (1747) 
14 


We usually call reward and punishment the 
two hinges upon which all government turns. 
Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1726) 


15 

If I were a king, you should have a decora- 
tion to suit your qualities. (Se possiderem, 
ornatus esses ex tuis virtutibus. ) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 176. (160 B.c.) Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, iv, 7, quotes the phrase, “Ornatus 
ex tuls virtutibus” as a proverb. 

Give, I pray, a reward worthy of my genius. 
(Da, precor, ingenio praemia digna meo.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 11, 1. 50. (c. A.D. 9) 
Never to reward any one equal to his merit, but 
always to insinuate that the reward was above it. 

HENRY FIELDING, Jonathan Wild. Ch. 4. (1743) 
Wild’s maxim for attaining greatness. 


16 

He was ful wis that first yaf mede. [He was 

full wise that first gave reward. ] 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, 1. 1635. (ς. 1500) 
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He was ful wise, y say, that first gaue gift. 
UnkKNown, Sir Tristrem, 1. 626. (c. 1320) 

Thus men sein, in every nede, 

He was wys that ferst made mede. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, v, 4719. (c. 1390) 


RHETORIC 


1 All a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

But Ler, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto i, Ἰ. 89. (1663) 
His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call rigmarole. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 174. (1818) 


2 
Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, The Complaint of Rosamond. 
St. 19. (1592) 
The heavenly rhetoric of thine eye. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 60. 
(1595) 


3 
His sober lips then did he softly part, 
Whence of pure rhetoric whole streams out- 
flow. 
Epwarp FairFax, tr., Godfrey of Bulloigne. 
(1600) 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 
SAMUEL But er, Hudibras, i, i, 81. (1663) 
The perswasive Rhetoric That sleek’t his tongue. 
; MILTON, Paradise Regained. Bk. iv, }. 4. (1671) 


This threede fyner to spyn. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 407. 

(1595) 
Ornate rhetoric taught out of the rule of Plato. 

Joun Mriton, Of Education. (1644) 

Flowers of rhetoric. 
Switt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 


5 
Rhetoric is the art of leading souls by per- 
suasion. (ψυχαγωγία οὖσα.) 

Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 271C. (c. 385 B.C.) 
Rhetoric is very good or stark naught... . If 
I am not fully persuaded, I laugh at the orator. 

Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk ; Preaching. (a. 1654) 
There is a Truth and Beauty in Rhetorick; but 
it oftener serves ill Turns than good ones. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. Maxim 

137. (1693) 
You have to persuade men to action not by 
reasoning, but by rhetoric. 
, MaucuaM, Christmas Holiday, Ὁ. 36. (1939) 


Rhetoric without logic is like a tree with 
leaves and blossoms, but no root. 
Joun Setpen, Table-Talk: Preaching.(a. 1654) 
Spare your Rhetoric, and speak Logic. 
THoMaS ἔστ Ἐπ, Gnomologia. No. 4241. (1732) 


7 
Practise rhetoric in your common talk. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 
35. (1594) 


RHYME 


8 
Those that write in Rhime still make 
The one Verse for the other’s sake. 

SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras, ii, i, 27. (1663) 
The troublesome and modern bondage of Rime- 
ing. 

Mirton, Paoradise Lost: The Printer to the 

Reader. (1667) 
Debased the majesty of verse to rhyme. 

DrybDEN, To Earl of Roscommon, |. 11. (a.1700) 


9 

‘This may wel be rym dogerel,” quod he. 
CuHaucer, Prologue to Melibeus, |. 7. (c. 1387) 

Thy ryme (quoth he) is muche elder than myne, 

But myne beyng newer is truer then thine. 

07ἘΝ Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


To be rimed to death, as is sayd to be doone 
in Ireland. 

Sir PHirie Smney, An Apologie for Poetrie 
(Arber), p. 72. (c. 1581) Referring to the 
alleged killing of Irish rats by rhyming. 

I was never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ time, 
that I was an Irish rat. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 2, 188. (1600) 
My poets Shall . . . Rhyme ’em to death, as they 
do rats in Ireland. 

RANDOLPH, Jealous Lovers. Act v, sc. 2. (1632) 
An Irish rat-catcher, that is said to rhime vermin 
to death. 

SAMUEL BuTLER, Remains, i, 377. (a. 1680) 

Songs no longer move; 
No rat is rhym’d to death, nor maid to love. 
a PORE, Satires of Donne, ii, 22. (1735) 


Verse without rhyme is a body without a soul. 
Swirt, Advice to a Young Poet, 1 Dec., 1720. 

Neverout: Well, miss, 111 think on this. 

Miss: That’s rhyme, if you take it in time. 
SwiFt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


12 
These thinges . . . mowe wel. if men liste, 
ryme; trewly, they acorde nothing. 

Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love. (c 
1387) In Skeat, Chaucer, vii, 51, with the 
note, “Things may be brought together, like 
riming words, but they will not on that ac- 
count agree.” 

It may wele ryme, but it accordith nought. 

Joun Lypcate, Inconsistency. (c. 1430) 

It may ryme but it accordth not. 
wor Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


Rhyme often makes mystical nonsense pass 
with the critics for wit. 
WYCHERLEY, The Plain-Dealer. Act ii. (1676) 


2 II—Rhyme and Reason 


En toy ne Ryme ne Raison. 
Unknown, Maitre Pierre Pathelin. (c. 1475) 
See Notes and Queries, iii, x, 236. 
For reson can I non fynde 
Nor good ryme in yower mater. 
JOHN SKELTON, Against Garnesche. No. iii, 1. 
104. (a. 1529) 
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Ryme yet out of reson. 

SKELTON, Against Garnesche, iii, 128. 

Yea, marry, now it is somewhat, for now it is 
rhyme; whereas before it was neither rhyme nor 
reason. 

Stir THomas More, Remark, to a friend who 
had versified a mediocre book. (a. 1535) See 
Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 287. 

Ye shall hear him chafe beyond all reason or 
rhyme. 

Unknown, Jacob and Esau. Act ii, sc. 3.(1568) 
In the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme 
nor reason. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 48. 

(1593) 
Rosalind: But are you so much in love as your 
rhymes speak ? 
Orlando: Neither rhyme nor reason can express 
how much. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 418. (1600) 
In despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
v, 5, 132. (1601) See also The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, ii, 1, 149; Love’s Labour's 
Lost, i, 1,99; Henry V, v, 2, 164. 

Here is rhyme, nor empty of reason. 
Ben Jonson, Volpone: Prologue. (1605) 
Still may syllabes jar with time, 
Still may reason war with rhyme. 
BEN JONSON, A Fit of Rhyme Against Rhyme. 
(a. 1637) 
Against all rhyme and reason. 

Henry More,M ystery of Iniquity,p.415.(1664) 
Heer’s nor rhyme, nor reason. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 349. (1678) 
Blank verse is neither rhyme nor reason. 

J. K. Pautpinc,7he Bucktails.Act v,sc.1.(1815) 
{You] leave me all the morning, without rhyme 
or reason | 

Lorp Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. ix, ch. 3. (1849) 


RICHES 
See also Poverty and Riches 


An Embarrassment of Riches. (L’Embarras 
des Richesses. ) 

Apsk LEONOR D’ALLAINVAL. Title of comedy. 
(1726) The more alternatives, the more dif- 
ficult the choice. The English version by 
John Ozell opened at the Haymarket Theatre, 
9 Oct., 1738. 


Cast not thy heart after riches. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. ix, 
l. 10. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Labor not to seek increase. 
AMEN-EM-apT, Teaching How to Live, ix, 14. 
Labour not to be rich. (Noli laborare ut diteris.) 
anne Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 


If riches be brought to thee by robbery, at 
will not stay the night with thee; day dawnet 
and they are not in thy house, . . . they have 
made themselves wings like geese. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. ix, 
Ἰ. 16. (c, 700 B.C.) Griffith, tr. 
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Riches certainly make themselves wings; they 
fly away as an eagle toward heaven. (Quia facient 
sibi pennas quasi aquilae, et volabunt in caelum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 5. (c. 350 Β. 6.) 
Worldly riches vanish more speedily than they 
come. 

SALOMON JBN GapirOL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 165. (c. 1050) Quoted 
as a maxim of Socrates. 

Riches have wings. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Riches. (1597) 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iii, 1. 263. (1784) 
THoreEAU, Early Spring in Massachusetts, 3 
April, 1842. etc., etc. 

Riches, the Wisest Monarch sings, 

Make Pinions for themselves to fly, 
They fly like Bats, on Parchment Wings, 
And Geese their silver Plumes supply. 

Swirt, The Run Upon the Bankers, }. 21.(1720) 
Riches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 

Port, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, 1. 169. (1732) 
It was said of old time, that riches have wings; 
and, though this be not applicable in a litera) 
strictness to the wealth of our patriarchal brethren 
of the South, yet it is clear that their possessions 
have legs. 

J. R. Lowe tt, The Biglhow Papers. Ser. i, No. 5. 

Note. (1848) Referring to the slaves. 


Better is the praise and love of men than 
riches in the storehouse. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xvi, 
]. 11. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Better is a little with righteousness, than great 
revenues without right. 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 


δ 
Rich men without wisdom and learning are 
called Sheep with golden fleeces. 

NATHANIEL AMes, Almanac. (1734) 


6 
Riches are given to the good that they may 
not be esteemed an evil, to the bad that they 
may not be too highly valued. (Dantur quidem 
bonis, ne quis mala estimet; malis autem, ne 
quis nimis bona.) 

SAINT AUGUSTINE. (c. A.D. 600) The ascription 

is by BLAND, Proverbs, i, 78. 


7 
I cannot call Riches better than the Baggage 
of Virtue. The Roman Word is better, /pedi- 
menta. For as the Baggage is to an Army, 50 is 
Riches to Virtue, It cannot be spared, nor 
left behinde, but it hindreth the March; Yea, 
and the care of it, sometimes, loseth or dis- 
turbeth the Victory. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Riches. (1797) 
Riches are but the baggage of fortune. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1670) 


8 
With the Rich and Mighty, always a little 
patience. 
Puiip Barry, The Philadelphia Story. Act ii, 
se. 1. (1939) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 
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1 
Consort not with one richer than thou. What 
companionship hath the pot with the caul- 
dron? When the one smiteth the other is 
broken. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiii, 2. (c. 190 8. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


He is wise that is rich. 

NICHOLAS ΒΒΕΤΟΝ, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
It is even a maxim in common acceptation, “He 
is wise that is rich.” 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 128.(1629) 


3 
Despise riches if you would have a happy 
mind. (Despice divitias, si vis animo esse 
beatus. ) 
Cato (Ὁ), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 1. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Dare to despise riches. (Aude contemnere opes.) 
VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 364. (19 B.C.) 
We must spurn riches, the diploma of slavery. 
oc opes: auctoramenta sunt servitu- 
tum. 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.civ,sec.34.(c.A. D.64) 


4 

When you grow rich, take care to treat your 
body well; the invalid may own money, but 
not himself. (Cum fueris locuples, corpus 
curare memento: | aeger dives habet nummos, 
se non habet ipsum.) 

Cato (?), Disticka. Bk. iv, No. 5. (c. 175 8. Cc.) 
If thou hast riches, deal well with thyself, because 
there is no pleasure in the grave. 

: Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 54. (c. 450) 


There is no avenging yourself upon a rich man. 
(Del hombre arraigado no te veras vengado. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Arraigado, lit., one who has money invested. 


6 
Riches serve wise men, but command a fool; 
for a covetous man serveth his riches, and not 
they him. 
PrerreE CHARRON. (a. 1600) As quoted by Wr1- 
L1AM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 13. 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4047. (1732) 


7 

Men seyn, that “the riche man hath seld good 

conseil but-if he have it of himself.” 
Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 20. (c. 1387) 

The lawe seith: that “ther maketh no man him- 

selven riche, if he do harm to another wight.” 

: σπαύςεε, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 51. 


Morals today are corrupted by our worship 
of riches. (Corrupti mores depravatique sunt 
admiratione divitiarum. ) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk.ii,ch.20,sec.71.(¢.45 B.C.) 


9 
If the search for riches were sure to be suc- 
cessful, though I should become a groom with 
whip in hand to get them, I would do so. As 
the search may not be successful, I will fol- 
low after that which I love. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. vii, ch. 11. (c. $00 

B.C.) Quoted by Emrnrson, Social Aims 
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10 
Always you are to be rich next Year. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 787. (1732) 
Riches have made more covetous Men, than 
Covetousness hath made rich Men. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4044. 
Riches rather enlarge than satisfy Appetites. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4048. 
11 


Riches alone make no Man happy. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4041. (1732) 
Riches may not bring happiness, but they enable 
one to send a carriage for it. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr., p. 43. (1906) 


12 
Riches are gotten with travayle, kept with 
feare, and lost with greife. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 52. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Riches are gotten with labor, holden with feare, 
and lost with greyfe and excessive care. 

Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 208. (c. 1575) 
Pains to get, care to keep, fear to lose. 

GeorGE HErBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Riches are gotten with Pain, kept with Care, and 
lost with Grief. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4043. (1732) 


13 

Rich in lands, rich in money put out to usury. 
(Dives agris, dives positis in foenore num- 
mis. ) 

HoracE, Artis Poeticae, 1. 421; Satires, i, 2, 13. 
(35 B.C.) 

That rich man at Cures owns more land than a 
kite can fly over. (Dives arat Curibus quantum 
non miluus errat.) 

Persius, Satires. No. iv, 1. 26. (c. A.D. 58) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vi, 5, who gives the 
proverb as “Quantum non miluus oberret.” 

They that hold the greatest farms, pay the least 
rent. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1098. 
(1650) Herbert explains that this saying is 
“applied to rich men that are unthankful 


to God.” 
14 


Both rank and valour, without riches, are 
more worthless than seaweed. (Et genus et 
virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 5, 1]. 8. 

Riches excuse folly. (Stultitiam patiuntur opes.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 29. (20 8.6.) 
Among us most sacred of all is the majesty of 
riches. (Inter nos sanctissima divitiarum | ma- 
iestas.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 113. (c. A.p. 120) 
Let us hold as an Oracle the saying of Horace, 
Birth and good qualities are nothing worth, if 
riches from them bee shut foorth. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 190. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Riches rule the Roast. 
, rHoMAS Futier, Gnomologia. No. 4046. (1732) 
1 


Common sense among rich men is rare. (Rarus 
enim ferme sensus communis in illa | fortuna.) 
Juvenatr, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 73. (c. a.p. 120) 
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Machiavel says virtue and riches seldom settle on 
one man. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pr. ii, sec. ii, mem. ii, subs. 1. (1612) 
It was very prettily said that we may learn the 
little value of fortune by the persons on whom 
Heaven is pleased to bestow it. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 203. (1709) 
If heaven had looked upon riches to be a valuable 
thing, it would not have given them to such a 
scoundrel, 

Swirt, Letter to Miss Vanhomrigh, 12 Aug., 

1720. 
I have not observed men’s honesty to increase 
with their riches. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to J. Moore. (1800) 


1 

He who wants riches, wants them~at once. 

(Dives qui fieri vult, et cito vult fieri.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 176. (c. A.D. 120) 


2 
If you would become rich, move next door to 
a pauper. 
Harry S. KEELER, The Sharkskin Book, p. 167. 
(1941) Quoted as a Chinese proverb. 


3 
By the olde prouerbe, euerie man may not 
weare a fourde [furred] hood. 

THomas Lupton, All for Money, sig. C2.(1578) 
Is every man born to be rich? 

JAMES How ELL, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 


4 
To bee rich is the gift of fortune. 
JoHN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 228. (1580) 
HOWELL, p. 8. FULLER, No. 4042. (1732) 


5 
He that desireth riches, must stretche the 
string that will not reach. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 338. (1580) 


Infinite riches in a little room. 
Mar.owE, Jew of Malta. Act i, 1. 60. (c. 1592) 
7 


It’s true what is commonly said, rich men 
can’t be good. (οὐκ εἰσὶν of παμπλούσιοι ἀγαθοί.) 
Prato, Laws. Bk. v, sec. 743C. (c. 345 B.C.) 

A rich man is either a knave, or the heir of a 
knave. (Dives aut iniquus est, aut iniqui haeres.) 

SAINT JEROME, Ad Hedibiam. (c. 400) Jerome 
quotes this as “a vulgar proverb which seems 
to me to be very true.” Cited by ErasmMus, 
Adagia, i, ix, 47, and included by TAVERNER 
in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 27, 
with the rendering, ΚΑ ryche man is eyther 
wycked, or a wycked mans executour heyre.” 


8 

He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent. (Qui autem festinat ditari, non erit 
innocens. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxviii,20.(c.350 B.C.) 
No one gets rich quickly if he is honest. (οὐθεὶς 
ἐπλούτησεν ταχέως δίκαιος dv.) 

MENANDER, The Toady, 1. 42. (c. 300 B.C.) 
No good man ever became suddenly rich. 
(Repente dives nemo factus est bonus.) 

Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.643.(c.43 B.C.) 


Therfore seith Salomon: “he that hasteth him to 
bisly to wexe riche shal be noon innocent.” 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 51. (c. 1387) 

Slow and sure . . . is good counsel. ’Tis a roguey 
kind of a saying, that He that will be rich before 
night, may be hanged before noon. 

Str ROGER L’EsTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, 337. 
(1692) 

For, oh! my son, the wisest has said, “He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” 
DIsRAELI, Vivian Grey. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1826) 
He who will be rich in a year, at the half-year 
they hang him. (Quien en un afio quiere ser rico, 

al medio le ahorcan.) 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 
96. (1853) A Spanish proverb. The Floren- 
tines say, “Arno swells not without becoming 
turbid.” 


9 

If riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them. (Divitiae si affluant, nolite cor ap- 
ponere. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, Ixii, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
If Riches increase, let thy mind hold pace with 
them; and think it not enough to be Liberal but 
Munificent. 

Sir THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 


sec. 5. (1682) 
10 


Riches come not of themselves. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 10. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
When riches are gained, follow the heart; for 
riches are of no avail if one be weary. 


PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 11. 
11 


You don’t get rich by making a lot of money 
all at once. You get rich by making a little 
money every day for a long time. 

Craic Rice,Sunday Pigeon Murders,p.77.(1942) 


12 

If thou wol be riche, suffise the with suche as 

thou hast, for he that hath not sufhsaunce can 

neuer be riche, what goodes that euer he hath. 
Earzt Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 


3 Philosophirs, fo. 67. (1477) Quoting Aristotle. 
4 


Why is one man richer than another? Because 
he is more industrious, more persevering, and 
more sagacious. 


RusKIN, Political Economy of Art. Ch. 2.(1857) 
14 


He whose hands are full of dates does not 
pelt the tree. 

ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
The rich man, by the possession of what is lawful, 
is preserved from committing that which is un- 
lawful. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Apologue 19. 

Why should a rich man steal? 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 196. (1670) 
15 


He enjoys riches most who needs them least. 
(Is maxime divitiis fruitur, qui minime di- 
vitiis indiget.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xiv,sec.17.(c. A. D. 64) 
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1 

The shortest way to riches is by contempt of 
riches. (Brevissima ad divitias per contemp- 
tum divitiarum via est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. lxii, sec. 3. (A. Ὁ. 64) 
The shortest cut to the richest of the Indies, is 
by their contempt. 

Str THomas Oversury, Forren Newes: 

Spaine. (1613) 
Many speak the truth when they say that they 
despise riches, but they mean the riches possessed 
by other men. 

C. C. Corron, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 372. (1820) 


2 
Call me a scoundrel, only call me rich. (Sine 
me vocari pessimum, ut dives vocer.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 14. (c. A Ὁ. 
64) Quoting a Greek fragment. 

All ask how great my riches are, but none whether 
my soul is good. (An dives, omnes quaerimus, 
nemo an bonus.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 14. (c. A. Ὁ. 
64) Quoting a Greek fragment. Cited by 
Bianp, Proverbs, i, 75, in slightly different 
form, “Nemo an bonus: an dives omnes 
quaerimus.” 

First as to his fortune, for the last question that 
will be asked will be as to his morals. (Protinus 
ad censum, de moribus ultima fiet | quaestio.) 

Juvena, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 140. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 

How rich a man is, all desire to know; 
But none enquires if good he be, or no. 

Herrick, Gold, Before Goodnesse. (1648) 

Alas poor Swaine; ’tis true what the prouerbe 
saith, We aske not what he is, but what he hath. 

Bratuwalt, Natures Embassie, Ὁ. 233. (1621) 

It is not what is she, but what has she. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 224 (1721) 
Spoken of the choice of wives. 

Not what is She, but what has She. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3687. (1732) 
Never.: They say her father was a baker. 
Lady A.: Ay; but it is not, What is she? but, 
What has she? now-a-days. 

owt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Perhaps you will say a man is not young; I 
answer, he is rich; he is not gentle, handsome, 
witty, brave, good-humored, but he is rich, rich, 
rich, rich, rich,—that one word contradicts every- 
thing you say against him. 

Henry Fietpinc, The Miser. Act iii. (1733) 

i ees is of noble birth, but riches take the wall 
of her. 
‘ H.G.Bouwn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.§50.(1855) 


It is better to be rich, for we see the wise 
spending their time at the doors of the rich. 
(τοὺς σοφοὺς γὰρ ἔφη ὁρᾶν ἐπὶ ταῖς τῶν πλουσίων 
θύραις διατρίβοντας.) 


ΘΙΜΟΝΊΡΕΒ, when the wife of Hiero asked him 
whether it was better to be wise or to be 
rich. (c. 475 B.c.) As quoted by ArisTorze, 
Rhetoric, ii, 16, 2. PLato, Republic, vi, 4898, 
says, “The author of that epigram was a 
liar, because it is not the natural course of 
things that the wise should go to the doors 
of the rich.” 


From 


«ἢ. © 
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The learned pate ducks to the golden fool. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iv, 3, 17. (1608) 


4 

In an ugly and unhappy world the richest man 
can purchase nothing but ugliness and unhap- 
piness. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


8 

For riches no bound has been fixed or revealed 

to men. (*Aovrov δ᾽ οὐθὲν τέρμα πεφασμένον 

ἀνδράσι κεῖται.) 

ΦΟΙΟΝ, Fragments. Frag. xiii, 1. 71. (c. 575 B.c.) 
Quoted by ArisroTLe, Politics, i, 3, 9. 

Do you ask what is the proper limit to wealth? 

It is, first, to have what is necessary ; and, second, 

to have what is enough. (Primus habere quod 

necesse est, proximus quod sat est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec. 6. (c.A. D.64) 


6 

Riches get their value from the mind of their 
possessor; they are blessings to those who 
know how to use them, curses to those who 
do not. (Atque haec perinde sunt ut illius 
animust qui ea possidet; | qui uti scit ei bona; 
illi qui non utitur recte mala.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, \. 195. (163 

B.C.) 


7 
To be thought rich is as good as to be rich. 
ὲ THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 2. (1859) 


Every one is kin to the rich man. 

ΤΌΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, p. 235. (1666) 
The Italian proverb is, “Ai ricchi non man- 
cano parenti” (The rich never want kindred) 
The French say, “Le riche a plus de parents 
qu’il ne connait” (The rich has more rela- 
tions than he knows). 

The Rich never want for Kindred. 

Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4735. (1732) Rus- 
sians say, ‘‘Whoever is rich is my brother.” 


A rich person ought to have a strong stomach. 
savant WHITMAN, Specimen Days, p. 324.(1882) 


Riches got with craft is commonly lost with 
shame. 
Lzeonarp Wricut, Display cf Dutie, Ὁ. 3.(1589) 


II—Riches: True Riches 


11 

Who is rich? He who enjoys his wealth. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 25b. (c. 450) 
Who is rich? He that rejoices in his Portion. 


Pearl Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744 


For he was riche and cleerly out of dette. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Shipmannes 
Tale, 1. 376. (c. 1386) The French say, “Tl 
est assez riche qui ne doit rien” (He is rich 
enough who owes nothing). 


All are rich who can enjoy air and earth. 

(Omnes esse divites, qui caelo et terra frul 

possint.) 

Cicrro, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. xvi, sec. 3. 
(54 8.c.) Quoted as a Stoic ‘doctrine. 
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He is rich who has such property that he desires 
nothing more. (Dives est, cui tanta possessio est, 
ut nihil optet amplius.) 
Cicero, Paradoxa. Bk. vi, sec. 2. Adapted. (c. 
45 B.C.) 
Ts he nat riche that hath suffisaunce ὃ 
THoMAS USK, The Testament of Love. (c. 1387) 
In Sxeat, Chaucer, vii, 88. 
Seneca saith, Diues est, non qui magis habet, sed 
qui minus cupit. He is riche, not that hath much, 
but that coueteth least. 
JOHN NoRTHBROOKE, A Treatise Against Dic- 
ing, p. 48. (1577) 
It is not riches to have much, but to desire little. 
ROBERT GREENE, Farewell to Follie. (1587) 
Hee is not rich that hath much, but hee that hath 
enough. 
ARTHUR WARWICK, Spare Minutes, p. 4. (1637) 
He is rich enough that wants nothing. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 405. (1640) 
The Italians say, ‘“Assai ὁ ricco a chi nulla 
manca” (He is rich enough to whom nothing 
is lacking). 
Passing rich on forty pounds a year. 
GoLpsMI1TH, The Deserted Village, 1.142.(1770) 


, 
To couet nothing, but geue much, that is a 
possessing of great riches. 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 67. (1578) 
Would you grow rich toward God? Then learn 
to give. 

CayvLer, Heart-Thoughts, p. 31. (1872) 

For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 
: JOAQUIN MILLER, Peter Cooper. See under G1FT. 


He is rich enough who does not want bread. 
(Satis dives est, qui pane non indiget.) 

ST. JEROME, Epistles. Ep.cxxv,sec.20.(A. D.411) 
He hath ynough that hath bred ynough, though 
he haue nought elles. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus vii, 1. 86. (1377) The Japanese 
say, “ἃ handful of rice is riches to a starving 
man. 


3 
Wealth in the home; comfortable circum- 
stances. (Res ampla domi.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xii, ]. 10. (c. A.D. 120) 
A litel grounde well tilled, 
A litel house well filled, 
A litel wife well willed, 
Would make him live that weare halfe killed. 
Notes and Queries. Ser. iv, vol. iii, p. 10. Quot- 
ing a jingle of c. 1575. 
A little house well fill’d, a little land well till’d, 
and a little wife well will’d, are great riches. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 53. (1670) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735; 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
tae John Ploughman’s Pictures, p. 156. 
1880 


4 
ἊΝ ‘i rich who is well satisfied. (Chi tsu ‘ché 
uv’. 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 33. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
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The fruit of riches is plenty; the proof of plenty 
is contentment. (Divitiarum fructus est in copia; 
copiam declaret satietas.) 

Cicero, Paradoxa. Bk. vi, sec. 2. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 40, the French be- 
ing, “Le fruit des richesses est dans !’abon- 
dance; et la preuve de |’abondance, c’est le 
contentement.” The French proverb is, “As- 
sez a qui se contente.” 

To be content with our own is the greatest and 
most certain wealth of all. (Contentum vero suis 
rebus esse, maximae sunt, certissimaeque divitae.) 

Cicero, Paradoxa. Bk. vi, sec. 3. 

Rich is he who is contented with his lot. 

Babylonian Talmud: Abodakh Zarah, iv, 1. (c. 
450) 

Riches are not from an abundance of worldly 
goods, but from a contented mind. 

MonAMMED, Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 63. 

I thinke my self indued with the greatest riches 
in the world, to wit your person and my own 
contented minde. 

GeorceE Petrr, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 79. (1576) 
He is rich who is satisfied. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1943. (1732) 
Who is rich? He that is content. Who is that? 
Nobody. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


5 
He hath riches sufficient that needeth neither 
to flatter nor borrow. 

LING, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 128. (1669) 
He is rich enough, that needeth neither flatter nor 
borrow. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1942. (1732) 


6 
Wealth consists in talent, not in possessions, 
greatness, in understanding, not in age. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 
7 


A man is rich in proportion to the number of 
things which he can afford to let alone. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 2. (1854) 


IlIJ—Riches: Their Advantages 


8 
Gold and silver make the foot stand sure. 
(χρύσιον καὶ ἀργύριον ἐπιστήσουσιν πόδα.) 

BEN SrrA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xl, 25. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 119a. The Latin is, 
“Aurum et argentum est constitutio pedum.” 
The next verse is, “Facultates et virtutes 
exaltant cor” (Riches and strength exalt the 
heart). 


9 

Let us guard our riches, for without them all 

the collected virtues are but a heap of grass. 
BHARTRIHARI, Nitti Sataka. No. 39. (c. a. D. 100) 


10 
The silly sayings of the rich pass for saws in 
the world. (Las necedades del rico por senten- 
cias pasan en el mundo. ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
The jests of the rich are ever successful. 
Gotpsmitu, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 7. (1766) 
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Get wealth—wealth makes the dullard’s jest 
Seem witty when true wit falls flat. 

T. B. Atpricn, Nourmadee. (c. 1880) 
A rich man’s joke is allis funny. 

Tuomas Epwarp Brown, Τὰς Doctor. (a. 1897) 


1 
The riche men are loved ay. 
CHAUCER (?), The Romasmt of the Rose, |. 
5362. (c. 1365) 
By richesses may a man gete him grete freendes. 
CuHaucsr, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 50. (c. 1387) 
Riches maie make Freends many waies. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
As long as I am riche reputed, 
With solemn voyce I am saluted; 
But wealthe away once woorne, 
Not one wyll say good morne. 
Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 207. (ς. 1550) See 
also FRIENDS AND ADVERSITY. 
Rich folk have many friends. 
James KELxy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 283. (1721) 


2 

He who has plenty of pepper may season his 
food as he likes. (Cui multum est piperis, 
etiam oleribus immiscet.) 

ERASMUS, Adoagia, iii, iii, 37. (1523) 

He that hath the spice, may season as he list. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 426. 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 25. (1670) 
She, that hath Spice enough, may season as she 
hikes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4140. (1732) 
He that is rich need not live sparingly, and he 
that can live sparingly need not be rich. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


3 
The Rich need not beg a Welcome. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4734. (1732) 


4 
Riches well bestowed, are a great ornament, 
and setting foorth to a gentleman. 

STEFANO GvuAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 188. (1574) Pettie, tr 

Riches well got, and well used, are a great Bless- 
ing. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4049. (1732) 


5 
We make allowances [for faults] in the case 
of a large fortune. (Fortunae veniam damus. ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, 1. 176. (c. A.D. 120) 
The richer you are the more saintly you are held 
to be. (Sanctior est ille, qui ditior est.) 
St. JERoME (Hieronymus), Letters. No. vii, 
sec. 5. (A.D. 374) 
Rich Men have no Faults. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4036. (1732) 
Rich Men’s Spots are cover’d with Money. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4039. (1732) 
A rich man can do nothing wrong. (Pecuniosus 
damnari non potest.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 322. (1869) 
“Great men’s vices are accounted sacred.” 


6 
Riches are chiefly good because they give 
us time. 
Cuartes Lams, Letter to Bernard Barton, 9 
Oct., 1822. 


7 
Riches cover a multitude of woes. (πλοῦτος 


δὲ πολλῶν ἐπικάλυμμ᾽ ἐστὶν κακῶν.) 
MENANDER, The Boeotian Girl: Fragment. (c. 
300 B.C.) 


8 
Tis a sort of duty to be rich, that it may be 
in one’s power to do good. 
Mary Wortley Monracu, Letter to Wortley 
Montagu, 24 Sept., 1714. 


In a rich man’s house the cloth is soon laid. 
Peter Motrevx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
43. (1712) 


10 
So he be rich, even a barbarian pleases. (Dum- 
modo sit dives, barbarus ipse pee 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 276. (c. 1 B.C.) 


11 
It is the wealthy who are deemed wise, even 


by their fellow-citizens, (90 δ᾽ ἔχοντες σοφοὶ καὶ 
πολίταις ἔδοξαν ἔμμεν.) 


PINDAR, Olym pian Odes, v, 16. (ς. 448 B.C.) 
Riches make the ignorant wise and the ugly 
beautiful. (καὶ yap δυσειδὲς σῶμα καὶ δυσώνυμον 
| γλώσσῃ σοφὸν τίθησιν εὔμορφόν τ᾽ ἰδεῖν.) 

ΦΟΡΉΟΚΙ ΕΒ, Alaedae. Fr. 85. (c. 450 B.c.) Cited 
by STosaeus, Florilegium, xci, 27; PLUTARCH, 
Moralia, 21B. 

He who has made his “pile” will be famous. 
brave and just. (Quas qui construxerit ille | clarus 
erit, fortis, iustus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 96. (35 B.C.) 
The Germans say, “Wer Geld hat, darf so 
dumm sein, als er will” (Who has money, 
can be as stupid as he pleases). The Latin 
proverb is ‘“Stultitiam patiuntur opes” 
(Riches make a fool endurable). 

If a man be rich, he is of good family, wise, 
learned, virtuous, eloquent, handsome. Al] the 
virtues attach themselves to gold. 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 41. (c. a. ἢ. 100) 
Three feet from the ground—if not a god, he is at 
least a fairy. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 361. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb, referring to one 
who can afford to ride on horseback or in 

‘3 a sedan chair. 

Rich men are content because each day they 
renew their youth and each night embrace a 
beauty. 

Sani, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. 

When he washes his face he wets his paws; 
When he eats his rice he wets his jaws. 

ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2590. 

(1875) All that a rich man needs to do. 


13 
Riches are sweet, even though gained by fal- 
sity. (τὸ κέρδος ἡδύ, κἂν ἀπὸ ψενδῶν ἴῃ.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Fragment. No. 749. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLurarcn, Moralia, 21A. 


Rich people haue the world at will. 
Unxnown. In Roxburghe Ballads,i,60.(c.1630) 
Rich men may doe any thing. 
Joun Crarxe, Parsewmiolo rie: p. 99. (1639) 
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1 

Your purse makes you well-born. (γενναῖος ef 

ἐκ Badavriov.) 

ZENOBIUS, A dagia, ii, 92. (c. A.D. 130) Erasmus, 

Adagia, ii, viii, 27, gives ““Generosus es ex 
trumena.”’ 

And he was competent whose purse was so. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 742. (1784) 


IV—Riches: Their Disadvantages 


2 
[The rich] are indeed rather possessed by 
their money than possessors. 
Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 12. (1621) 


3 

A rich man’s money hangs him oftentimes. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 98. (4639) 

4 


He who craves more than he needs, mars his 
happiness. 

SALOMON IBN GapiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 155. (c. 1050) 
Ascher, tr. 

Riches take away more pleasures than they give. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 374. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


The rich knows not who is his friend. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 864. 
(1640) The French say, “Riche homme ne 
sait Qui ami lui est.” 


6 

Not house and land, nor heaps of coine and 
gold 

Rid agues, which their sicke Lord’s body hold, 

Nor cares from minde. 

(Non domus et fundus, non aeris acervus et 

auri | aegroto domini deduxit corpore febris, | 

non animo curas.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. ii, 1. 47. (20 B.c.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 42. The translation 
is Florio’s. 

An expensive shoe does not rid us of the gout, 
nor an expensive ring of a hangnail, nor a crown 
of a headache. 

PLUTARCH On Tranquillity Sec.465A.(c. A. Ὁ. 95) 


7 
If gold and jewels fill the hall, no one can 
protect it. (Chin yuh ‘man t‘ang, moh tzi 
neng ‘sheu. ) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 9. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 


8 

How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God! ae δυσκόλως ol τὰ 
χρήματα ἔχοντες εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ 
εἰσπορεύονται.) 


New Testament: Luke, xviii, 24. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
Also Mark, x, 24. The Vulgate is, “Quam dif- 
ficile, qui pecunias habent, in regnum Dei 
intrabunt !” 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a neeile, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

New Testament: Matthew, xix, 24; Luke, xviii, 
25. See under CAMEL. 
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The lamb which was shorn passed over the flood 
safely, but the unshorn did not. 


Babylonian Talmud: Gittin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
He was weighed down by his possessions. 
Remember that sore saying spoken once 
By Him that was the truth, “How hard it is 
For the rich man to enter into heaven!” 
Let all rich men remember that hard word. 
: TENNYSON, Queen Mary.Act iv,sc.3,1.134.(1875) 


It is a common prouerbe, Diuesque miserque, 
a rich man and a miserable. 

Tromas Nasue, Works (Grosart) ,vi,99.( 1600) 
For one rich Man that is content, there are a 
hundred that are not. 

TroMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1595. (1732) 
Content and Riches seldom meet together; 
Riches take thou, contentment 1 had rather. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743 


10 
The greater your fortune, the greater your 
cares. (Plus est sollicitus magis beatus. ) 
PERIANDER, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See Av- 
SONIUS, Septem Sapientum Sententiae, |. 23 
Salomon seith: that “the gretter richesses that a 
man hath, the mo despendours he hath.” 
CuHAUCER, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 53. (c. 1387) 
Riches bring oft harme, and euer feare. 
Joun Heywooop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
The plenty of things dooth ingender care. 
Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
As the carle riches he wretches. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ray, Kelly, and Trench 
Riches bring cares and feares. 
THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 180. (1633) 
He that hath land, hath quarrels. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1000. (1640) 
He who multiplies Riches multiples Cares. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
Big ship, big anxiety. (Gran nave, gran pensiero.) 
Cauer, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 199. (1856) 
An extra incense-burner attracts an extra demon. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 365. 
(1938) Riches bring trouble. A Chinese prov- 
erb. 
The elephant is killed because he has tusks. 
H. H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. 


No. 215. (1938) 
11 


The possession of riches means even greater 
agony than the acquisition of riches. (Maiore 
tormento pecunia possidetur quam quaeritur. ) 


Seneca,Ad Lucilium Epis.cxv,sec.16.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
12 


The rich man’s wealth is most enemy unto his 
health. 
GEORGE WHETSTONE, The English Myrror, Ὁ. 
14. (1586) 
When riches increase, the body decreaseth. 
ΕΝ Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1678) 
‘ 


He that much hath, much behoveth. 
UNKNOWN, Dives and Pauper, fo. 4. (1493) 
He that hath little, is the less dirty. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
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V—Riches—Their Use 
See also Money: Use It or Lose It 


1 
Riches are for Spending. 
5 Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Expence. (1597) 


Employ your gains; avoid a miser’s name: 

What boots your wealth, if you’re a pauper 
still? 

(Utere quaesitis opibus, fuge nomen avari: 

quid tibi divitiae, si semper pauper abundes?) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No.16. (c. 175 B.C.) 

It is a greet shame to a man to have a povere 
herte and a riche purs. 

Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 52. (c. 
(1387) There is an Arabic proverb, “No one 
is so poor as the rich man who enjoys not 
his riches.” 


3 
He is not fit for Riches who is afraid to use 
them. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1934. (1732) 
Riches abuse them that know not how to use 
them. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4040. 


4 
A ful gret fool is he, y-wis, 
That bothe riche and nigard is. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 1171. (c. 1365) 


5 
No luster is there to silver hidden away in the 
greedy earth. (Nullus argento color est avaris 
| abdito terris.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 2,1]. 1. (23 B.c.) 
Corn makes mo’ at de mill dan it does in de crib. 
, J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


These riches are possess’d, but not enjoy’d! 
Pork, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 118. (1725) 

A Man that keeps Riches, and enjoys them not, 

is like an Ass that carries Gold and eats Thistles. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 312. (1732) 


7 

He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shall gather them. (Thesaurizat: et ignorat cul 
congregabit ea.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxix, 6. (250 B.C.) 
That which a man denies himself often increases 
the wealth of others. 

SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 547. (c. 1050) 
With toil and trouble one does riches gain: 
Another comes and reaps them without pain. 

Sap1, Gulistan, vii, 19. (c. 1258) 


8 

Two persons die remorseful: He who pos- 
sessed and enjoyed not, and he who knew but 
did not practice. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 106. (c. 1258) 
Riches are for the purpose of making life com- 
fortable, not for the purpose of amassing riches. 
I asked a wise man, “Who is fortunate?” He 
replied: “He who sowed and reaped.” “And who 
is unfortunate?” “He who died and abandoned.” 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 1. 
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If a man has won riches for himself, let him 
never suffer in need, for he who plans to save 
for a friend oft saves for a foe. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 39. 


(c. 900) 
10 


Possessing a great tree, why be anxious about 
fuel? (Yu té ta shu ‘ho ch‘ou ch‘ai shao.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2040. (1875) 


11 

What enjoyment in riches if they owe their 
increase to base-brooding care? (ἀλλὰ τῶν 
πολλῶν καλῶν τίς χάρις, ef κακόβουλος φροντὶς 
ἐκτρέφει τὸν εὐαίωνα πλοῦτον; 


ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Tereus (?). Frag. 534. (ς. 450 B.C.) 
Quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia, 21C. 
VI—Riches: You Can’t Take Them With 
You 


12 ; 
To the dead riches profiteth no jot. (Τοῖς 
θανοῦσι πλοῦτος οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖ.) 

AESCHYLUS, The Persians, |. 842. (472 B.C.) 
Thou reckonest up thy money, poor wretch; but 
of all thy riches thou shalt carry away with thee 
but one obol. (ψηφίζεις, Kaxddaimor .. . ἐκ 
πολλῶν ὀβολὸν μοῦνον dveyKauevos.) 

ANTIPHANES, Epigram. (c. 360 B.c.) See Greek 
Anthology, xi, 168. It was customary to put 
an obol in the corpse’s mouth. 

Those who die are poor. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 439. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


Man comes into the world with grasping 
hands, but leaves it with open hands. 
Babylonian Talmud: Horayoth, fo. 80a. (c. 

450) Eccles. Rabbah, v, 14, amplifies this: 
“When a person enters the world, his hands 
are clenched as though to say, ‘Everything 
is mine, I will inherit it all’; when he leaves 
it, his hands are open, as though to say, ‘I 
have acquired nothing.’ ” 

In the hour of man’s departure from this world, 

neither silver nor gold nor precious stones accom- 

pany him, but only the Torah [Law] and good 

works. 

ἡ ΤΑ ὙΠ ΔΛ Δ Talmud: Pirké Aboth, vi,9.c.450) 


This is all that thou shalt have when thou art 
dead. 

EMPEROR CONSTANTINE, to a covetous man, 
drawing the length and breadth of a man’s 
grave on the ground with his lance. (c. 305) 
See CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 253. 


15 
If your Riches are yours, why don’t you take 
them with you to t’other World? 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Alma- 
nack, 1751. 
He couldn’t take his money with him, for gold 
melts at a certain temperature. 
Epcar WALLACE, The Mind of Mr. J.G. Reeder. 
Ch. 2. (c. 1925) 
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Even he who has the accumulated ten thousand 
taels of silver cannot take with him at death half 
a copper cash. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 459. (1937) 
You Can't Take It With You. 

Hart AND KAUFMAN. Title of play. (1936) 


, 
You may acquire riches, but not days in which 
to spend them. 
SaLoMoNn [ΒΝ GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 537. (c. 1050) 


2 
A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay, is all 
one thing at doomsday. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
Cited by Ray, p. 26; FULLER, No. 6398 


3 

The shade of the rich man will carry nothing 
to his abode in the other world. (Nil feret ad 
Manes divitis umbra suos.) 

Ovip, Tristia, Bk. v, eleg. 14, ]. 12. (c. A.D. 9) 
You are rich. And what is the end of it? When 
you depart, do you trail your riches after you 
as you are being pulled to your tomb? (πλουτεῖς" 
καὶ τί τὸ λοιπόν; ἀπερχόμενος μετὰ σαυτοῦ | τὸν 
πλοῦτον σύρεις, εἰς σορὸν ἑλκόμενος ;) 

PALLADAS, Epigram. (¢. A.D. 425) Greek An- 

thology. Bk. x, epig. 60. 
When he is dead his riches will not attend him. 
(Defunctumque leves non comitantur opes.) 
Boetuius, Philosophiae Consolationis. Bk. iii, 
ch. 3. (A.D. 524) 
Though thou be a hero or a swordsman, thou 
wilt carry away nothing but the shroud. 

Sap!, Bustan. Ch. ix, Apologue 5. (c. 1257) 
Whan he is deed, he shal nothing bere with him 
out of this world. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of Meli- 

beus. Sec. 52. (c. 1387) 
Like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 26. 
(1604) 
There was one that died greatly in debt: when it 
was reported ... that he was dead, one began 
to say, “In good faith, then, he hath carried five 
hundred ducats of mine with him into the other 
world”; and another said, “And two hundred of 
mine.” ... Whereupon one that was amongst 
them said, “Well, I perceive now, that though a 
man cannot carry any of his own with him into 
the next world, yet he may carry other men’s.” 
| Francis Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 152. (1625) 


No man can swim ashore and carry his bag- 
gage with him. (Nemo cum Sarcinis enatat.) 
᾿ SENECA,AGd Lucilium. Epis.xxii,sec.12.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


Our last robe is made without pockets. (L’ ul- 
timo vestito ce lo fanno senza tasche.) 
R. Ο, Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 5. (1853) Citing an Italian proverb. 
And when he died he moaned aloud, 
“They'll make no pocket in my shroud.” 
J se λνὰ Mrirer, The Dead Milionaire. (a. 
1897) 
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Shrouds have no pockets. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Ephesians, 41. (1909) 
Your wooden overcoat won’t have any pockets. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 486. (1940) 


VII—Riches: Proverbial Comparisons 


Great as an emp’ror should I he, 
And richer than a Jew. 

Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ii, 280. (1720) 
She is as rich as a Jew. 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND, The West Indian. Act 
ii. (1771) 

You forget Lady Lilac’s as rich as a Jew. 

Lorp Byron, The Blues. Ecl. i, 1. 77. (1820) 
Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 26. (1823) 
Errot, Middlemarch. Ch. 40. (1871) SHaw, 
You Never Can Tell. Act i. (1896) etc., etc. 


7 
They say he’s as rich as cream. 
Van Wyck Mason, The Sulu Sea Murders, 
p. 17. (1933) 


I am rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Moore, The Gamester. Act ii, sc. 2. (1753) 
We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond 

the dreams of avarice. 
SAMUEL JonNnson, Remark, at the sale of 
Thrale’s brewery. (1781) 
We're wealthv—not beyond the dreams of aver- 
age. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Chair of 
Philanthromathematics. (1908) 
Bertie’s father was rich beyond the dreams of 
actresses. 
Epcar WALLACE, The Mind of Mr. J.G. Reeder 
Ch. 3. (c. 1925) 


9 
He’s so rich he doesn’t know what to do with 
gold. (Tantas divitias habet; nescit quid faciat 
αὐτο.) 

Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 333. (190 B.C.) 
He is a millionaire of millionaires. (Nummorum 
nummos.) 
sare rmONttes Satyricon. Sec. 37. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


Not for me the rich land of Pelops, nor the 


wealth of Croesus. (μή μοι γᾶν Πέλοπος. μή μοι 
Κροίσεια τάλαντα.) 


TueEocritvus, /dyls. No. viii, ]. 53. (c. 270 B. Cc.) 
I am richer than Crassus. (Supero Crassum 
divitiis.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. i, epis. 4. (66 B.C.) 
As riche as Cresus Affric is. 

TimoTHy KENDALL, Epigrammes, Ὁ. 57. (1577) 
An I get a patent for it, I shall be as rich as 
Croesus. 

Tuomas Dirxeg, Lover's Luck. Act ii,sc.1.( 1696) 
You imagin’d me to be as rich as Croesus. 

Joun STEVENS, tr., Quevedo’s Comical Works, 

Ὁ. 310. (1707) F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fair- 
legh. Ch. 51. (1850) etc., etc. 


To have greater riches than Midas. (Médew 
βάθιον πλουτεῖν.) 


Tyrtarus, Elegies. Eleg. iii, 1. 6. (c. 650 B.C.) 
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Richer than Midas and Cinyras. (πλουτοίη δὲ 
Μίδειο καὶ Κινύρεω μάλιον.) 

Tyrrazus, Elegies. Eleg. xii, 1. 6. (c. 650 B.C.) 
Cinyras was a fabled king of Cyprus, son of 
Apollo and priest of Aphrodite, Midas, semi- 
legendary King of Phrygia, whose touch 
turned everything to gold. 

Richer even than Cinyrus and Midas. (ἐὰν δὲ 
dpa πλουτῇ μὲν ζινύρα re καὶ Μίδα μᾶλλον.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. ii, sec. 660E. (c. 345 B.c.) 

Richer than Midas. (Μίέδον πλουσιώτεροι.) 
Prato, The Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 408B. (c. 375 
B.C.) This is the short proverbial phrase. 
The riches of Midas (Divitias Midae.) 
Catutius, Odes. No. xxiv, 1. 3. (c. 57 B.C.) 
Beyond the wealth of Midas. (ὑπὲρ τὸν Μέδα 
πλοῦτον.) 

Lucian, De Mercede Conductis. Ch. 20. (c. 
A.D. 170) Another proverb is “The wealth 
of Pactolus,” a river in Lydia, whose sands 
turned to gold after Midas had bathed in it 
to rid himself of the curse of his golden touch. 
Lucian, Timon, 48, in an ironical sense, 
speaks of “The immense riches of Lysis- 
tratus” (Λυσιστράτον πλοῦτον πλουτεῖ), 
who was extremely poor. 


1 

The next that came was a coryar, 
And a cobeler, his brother, 

As ryche as a newe shorne shepe. 

Unxnown, Cock Lorells Bote (Percy Soc.), Ὁ. 

1. (c. 1520) That is, bare and poverty- 
stricken. 
Ye be as ryche as a new shorme sheepe. 

Joun Heyvwoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
His speculation in time will make him as rich 
as a new-shorn sheep. 

RicHarD BrRATHWAIT, Whimzies, p. 62. (1631) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 725. (1732) 
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2 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain today instead of him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 4, 11. (1592) The 
reference is to Henry of Richmond, after- 
wards Henry VII, at the battle of Bosworth 
Field. 
Another Richmond in the field. Someone else 
engaged in the same work or in a similar enter- 
prise. 
Eric PartrinceE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


RIDDLE 


3 
Oedipus am I, who solved the famous riddle. 
(Oldlwous ὅδε, | ὅς τὰ Krelr’ αἰνίγματα.) 
Euripmes, Phoenissae, 1. 1758. (c. 420 B.C.) 
The riddling Sphinx. (ἡ ποικιλῳδὸς Σφὶγξ.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King,|.130.(c.409 B.C.) 
He who knew the famed riddle. (8s τὰ κλείν᾽ 
alvlypar’ ἤδει.) 
Sopnocies, Oedipus the King,!.1525.(c.409 B. c.) 
I am Davus, not Oedipus. (Davus sum, non 
Oedipus.) 
Terrence, Andrea, |. 194. (166 B.c.) Davus was 
a name frequently given to slaves in the 
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comedies of Plautus and Terence, Oedipus 
solved the riddle of the Sphinx. So the prov- 
erb means, “I am a plain man, no wizard or 
solver of riddles.” It is cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, iii, 36. The riddle of the Sphinx 
was, “What animal goes on four legs in the 
morning, two at noon, and three in the eve- 
ning?” When Oedipus answered that a man 
crawled on all fours as a child, walked erect 
in the noon of life, and supported by a stick 
in old age, the Sphinx dashed her brains out 
against a rock. 

The Sphinx must solve her own riddle. 

‘ EMERSON, Essays: History. (1841) 


Riddle me a riddle. 
MaArTIN MArpRELATE, Oh Read Over John 
Bridges, p. 11. (1588) 
Riddle me a riddle, what is this? 
RicHarp Monracu, Diatribae, p. 526. (1621) 
Riddle me this. 
BarTEN Hotypay, tr., Juvenal, Ὁ. 38. (1661) 
GoLtpsM1TH, She Stoops to Conquer. Act v, 
sc. 2. (1773) 


Can’st read my riddle? (μῶν ἡνιξάμην;) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 1158. (c. 409 B.C.) 
You love to speak in riddles. (ὡς πάντ᾽ ἄγαν 
αἰνικτὰ λέγεις.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the Κιηρ,..439. (ς.409 B.C.) 


6 
All that we caught we left behind, and all that 
we did not catch we carry home. (ὅσσ᾽ ἕλομεν, 
λιπόμεσθ'"- ὅσα 8 οὐχ ἔλομεν, φερόμεσθα.) 
UNKNOWN, Epigrams of Homer. No. 17. (c. 
400 p.c.) The answer of the fisherboys to 
Homer’s inquiry, “Hunters of deep sea prey, 
have you caught anything?” The oracle at 
Delphi had warned Homer to beware of the 
riddle of the young children and when Homer 
heard this answer and could not understand 
it, he knew that his time had come. The boys 
meant that the lice they had caught in their 
clothes they had left behind, but were carry- 
ing home those they did not catch. 
Hereupon Homer remembered the oracle and, 
perceiving that the end of his life had come, 
composed his own epitaph, . . . and died, it is 
said, the third day after. 
ALcipaMuS (?), The Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod. Sec. 326. (c. 400 8.6.) 
Beware the riddle of the young boys. (ἀλλὰ νέων 
παίδων αἴνιγμα φύλαξαι.) 
ὕνκνονν. Oracle given to Homer. See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. xiv, epig. 65. 
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7 
No raillery is worse than that which is true. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.462.(1855) 


Jeerers must be content to taste of their own 
Broth. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3063. (1732) 
Tis easier to ridicule than commend. 

THOMAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. $078. 
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i 
‘Yo turn serious matters to sport. (Vertere 
seria ludo.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 226. (c. 20 B.C.) 


2 

He will hiss unto them from the end of the 

earth. (Sibilabit ad eum de finibus terrae.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, v, 26. (c. 725 B.C.) 


3 
Resort is had to ridicule only when reason is 
against us. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to James Madison. 

(1813) 
4 
Ridicule is more damaging to our honour than 
dishonour itself. (Le ridicule déshonore plus 
que le déshonneur.) 

La ROcHEfLOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 326. (1665) 
Ridicule is more deadly than all the arguments in 
the world. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, Letter to Voltaire, 31 

Oct., 1760. 
No kind of power is more formidable than the 
power of making men ridiculous. 

T. B. MacauLay, Essays: Addison. (1843) 
There is no character, howsoever good and fine, 
but it can be destroyed by ridicule, howsoever 
poor and witless. Observe the ass, for instance: 
his character is about perfect, he is the choicest 
spirit among all the humbler animals, yet see 
what ridicule has brought him to. Instead of 
fecling complimented when we are called an ass, 
we are left in doubt. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 


5 
He would show me his white teeth in a mock- 
ing laugh. (Me albis dentibus meus derideret. ) 

Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 429. (c. 200 s.c.) “To 
show the white teeth” was ἃ proverbial 
phrase for deriding one by laughing so loudly 
as to show the teeth. 

You are scoffing and use your turned-up nose 
too freely. (Rides et nimis uncis | naribus in- 
dulges.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 40. (c. aA. Ὁ. 58) 
Pointed his middle nail. (Medium ostenderet 
unguem.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. x, 1. 53. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) The 
middle finger was considered indecent, and 
to point it at anyone was a gesture of con- 
tempt and derision. 

All fools have still an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing side. 


ALEXANDER Pope, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. i, 


]. 32. (1709) 
He who laughs and is himself ridiculous, bears a 
double share of ridicule. 

Lorp SHaAFtTessury, Characteristics,i,83.(1711) 
A Man who has the Gift of Ridicule is apt to find 
Fault with any thing that gives him an Oppor- 
tunity of exerting his beloved Talent. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 291. (1712) 


6 

Truth, ’tis supposed, may bear all lights; and 
one of those principal lights or natural me- 
diums by which things are to be viewed in 
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ae to a thorough recognition is ridicule it- 
self. 

Lorp SHAFTESBURY, Essay on the Freedom of 

Wit and Humour, Pt. i, sec. 1. (1709) 

It is commonly said, and more particularly by 
Lord Shaftesbury, that ridicule is the best test of 
truth; for that it will not stick where it is not 
just. I deny it. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 6 Feb., 1752. 
We have oftener than once endeavoured to at- 
tach some meaning to that aphorism, vulgarly 
imputed to Shaftesbury, which however we can 
find nowhere in his works, that “ridicule is the 
test of truth.” 

CarRLYLE, Essays: Voltaire. (a. 1857) 


7 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper bul- 
lets of the brain awe a man from the career 
of his humour? 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 
3, 249. (1598) 
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Those who are serious in ridiculous matters 
will be ridiculous in serious matters. (τοὺς δὲ 
σπουδάζοντας ἐν τοῖς yerolos, ἐν τοῖς σπουδαίοις 
ἔσεσθαι καταγελάστους-.) 


Cato THE ELDER. (c. 175 B.c.) As quoted by 
PLuTARCH, Moralia, 199A. 


9 
The sublime and the ridiculous are often so 
nearly related that it is difficult to class them 
separately. One step above the sublime makes 
the ridiculous, and one step above the ridicu- 
lous makes the sublime again. 
THOMAS PAINE, The Age of Reason. Pt. ii, par. 
56. (1795) 
The ridiculous usually touches the sublime. (En 
général, le ridicule touche au sublime.) 
MARMONTEL, CEuvres Completes. Vol. v, p. 188 
(ς. 1799) 
From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step. 
(Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, to the Abbé du Pradt, 
on his return from Russia, referring to the 
retreat from Moscow. (1812) See Du Praprt, 
Histoire de V’Ambassade dans la Grande 
Duché de Varsovie, p. 215. 
Aunt Jane observed, the second time 
She tumbled off a bus, 
The step is short from the Sublime 
To the Ridiculous. 
Harry GRAHAM, Equanimity. 
From the sublime to the ridiculous is only a step, 
but there’s no road which leads back from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. 
LION FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gazette, Ὁ. 524. 
(1940) 
How little divides the great from the ridiculous. 


STEFAN HryM, Hostages, Ὁ. 290. (1942) 
10 


Poverty, poetry, and new titles of honour, 
make men ridiculous. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
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RIDING 


1 
He was to be “taken for a ride.” 

Eric AMBLER, Journey into Fear, Ὁ. 252. (1940) 
They may have taken him for a ride. 

Lee THAYER, Persons Unknown, p. 17. (1941) 
Jennie has been takin’ you for a ride. 
; TayLor, Deadly Nightshade, p. 81. (1941) 


To ride the dun-horse. To dun a debtor. 
Carr, The Dialect of Craven, p. 123. (1828) 
To RIDE THE HIGH HORSE, see under Horse. 


8 
ΠῚ for the rider, good for th’ abider. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 18. (1639) 
A fatt soyl good for the bider, bad for the rider. 
James Howz11, Exglish Proverbs, p. 18. (1659) 
Bon pays, mauvais chemin, and “The worse for 
the rider the better for the bider.” 
WALTER Wuite, Eastern England, ii, 35. (1865) 


What? no more but up and ride. 

JoHN CiarkKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 116. (1639) 
Nothing but up and ride? 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 198. (1670) 


I see you ride the fore-horse, gentlemen. 
Sm GEorcE ETHEREGE, The Comical Revenge. 
Act iii, sc. 5. (1664) To be early, or to be 
foremost in anything. 
Well, miss, you ride the fore-horse today. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“You still love to ride the fore-horse,” alluding to 
his desire of being foremost in all parties of pleas- 


ure. 

UNKNowN, The World. No. 68. (1754) 
Determined to ride the fore-horse herself, Meg 
would admit no helpmate. 

WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch, 1. (1823) 


6 
If you ride a horse, sit close and tight; 
If you ride a man, sit easy and light. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 
7 Where saddles lacke, 
Better ride on a pad, than on the horse bare 
backe. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Cited by Camden, Ray, and Fuller. 
Better riding on a pad than on a horse’s bare back. 
Joun Wotcot (Peter Prnpar), Works (1795), 
ii, 403. (1792) 


Ride a horse and a mare towards the shoul- 
ders, an ass and mule towards the buttocks. 
James Howe, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 2. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 53. (1678) 
You ride so near the rumple [rump], you'll let 
none get on behind you. You will let none get 
any advantage by you. 
JaMes KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 365. (1721) 


There is mickle to do when domines ride. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 315. (1723) 

an proverb says “there is much ado when cadgers 
e 


JANE Wriso Carcyte, Letter to Mrs. Welsh, 


§ Sept., 1836. 
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10 
Lord Ronald said nothing; he flung himself 
from the room, flung himself upon his horse, 
and rode madly off in all directions. 
STEPHEN Leacock, Nonsense Novels: Gertrude 
the Governess. (1911) 


11 
He rydeth wel that neuer fylle. 

Str THoMas MAtory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 

ix, ch. 28. (1485) 
He rides sicker [firm] that fell never. 

Davip FERGuSOoN, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 
1595) Cited by KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 
133, with the comment, “A man has gone 
through the world with a strange even hand, 
that never committed a blunder.” 

Better go on foot than ride and fall. 

Mippteton, Micro-Cynicon. Sat. v. (1599) 
He rode sure indeed, that never caught a Fall in 
his Life. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2011. (1732) 

There is a Mexican proverb, “It is not 
enough for a man to know how to ride, he 


Σ must know how to fall.” 


Plato recommended it [horseback-riding} for 
the health; and Pliny says that it is good for 
the stomach and for the joints. (Platon la 
recommande pour la santé; aussi dict Pline 
qu’elle est salutaire ἃ l’estomach et aux joinc- 
tures.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 48. (1580) 

A horse gives but a kind of half exercise. 

Jerrerson, Letter to T. M. Randolph, Jr., 1786. 
A canter is a cure for every evil. 

DIsraELl, The Young Duke. Bk. ii, sc. 11, (1831) 
Saddle-leather is in some respects even preferable 
to sole-leather. 

Ο. ΝΥΝ. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 7, (1858) 
The Squire will wind up . . . with an apocryphal 
saying which he attributes to Lord Palmerston— 
“There’s nothing so good for the inside of a man 
as the outside of a horse.” 

G. W. E. RussELt, Social Silhouettes. Ch. 32. 
- (1906) 


You ride as if you went to fetch the midwife. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 266. (1678) 

You shall ride an inch behind the tail. 

av ἘΝ Ray, English Proverbs, p. 266. 


An two men ride of a horse, one must ride 
behind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 

5, 40. (1598) 
An old adage affirms that “when two people ride 
on a horse, one must ride behind.” In this sentence 
is condensed the whole science of domestic gov- 
ernment. 

Wryre-Mervirztz, Uncle John. Ch. 10. (1874) 
Peggy behind Marget: inferiors last. When two 
ride one horse, one must ride behind. 

Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 590. (1883) 
He who rides behind another does not travel 
when he pleases. 

H.G.Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs,p.401.(1855) 


RIGHT 


1 You may ride ’s 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, i, 2, 94. (1610) 
Ride softly, that we may come sooner home. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 204. (1678) 
Ride softly, that you may get home the sooner. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4050. (1732) 


RIGHT 
See also Might and Right 


2 
All men joy in doing right. (Omnes gaudent 
facere recte.) 
Accius, Clytaemnestra. Frag. 246, Loeb. (c. 
140 B.C.) 


3 ἃ 
The right is on my side. (τὸ γὰρ εὖ per’ ἐμοῦ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, |. 661. (425 
B.C.) Quoted by Cicero, Ad Alticum, vi, i; 
viii, 8. Aristophanes is parodying Euripides. 


4 
Strive for the right until death. 

BEN Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
iv, 28. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 

Always do right. This will gratify some people 
and astonish the rest. 

Mark Twain, Motto, for a “Mark Twain 
Evening,” given by the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Presbyterian Church, at Green- 
point, Brooklyn, N.Y., 16 Feb., 1901. Used 
also in Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. (1893) 
Adopted as his motto by Wilbur L. Cross, 
Governor of Connecticut, 1931-39. See News- 
week, 22 Nov., 1937, p. 16/1. 

Do right and fear no man; don’t write and fear 
no woman. 

LUKE McLuKe (J. 5. Hastincs), Epigram. 
Newspaper column, Cincinnati Enquirer. (a. 
1918) 


5 
It is not only our duty to make the right 
known, but to make it prevalent. 
EpMuND ΒΌΚΚΕ (a. 1797), as quoted by Em- 
ERSON, Lectures and Biographical Sketches: 
The Scholar 


6 
Ye ben in the right and they in the wronge. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, xxvi, 554. (c. 1489) 
He was in the right. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 117. v, 3, 275. (1592) 
She knew all the time she was in the right. 
Frances Burney, Cecilia. Bk. v, ch. 2. (1782) 
When one has a good table, one is always in the 
Ἐν (Quand on a bonne table on a toujours rai- 
son. 
J. F. Cotiwn-p’Hartevitre, M. de Crac. Se. 4. 
(c. 1782) See also FrRiENDS AND ADVERSITY. 


I had rather be right than be President. 
Henry Cray, to Senator Preston, of South 
Carolina, when the latter told him that his 
support of the Missouri Compromise meas- 
ure would ruin his candidacy for Presi- 
dent. (1850) See Scuurz, Life of Henry 
Clay. However, according to the Dictionary 
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of American Biography, ii, 324, it was the 

cry of “Bargain and Corruption” which 

“barred the door of the Presidency to Henry 
Clay.” 

Women would rather be right than be reasonable. 

OcpEN Nasu, Who Understands Who Anyhow? 
(1940) 


The I’d-rather-be-dressed-right-than-President 
boy. 
Dorotuy Hucues, Bamboo Blonde, Ὁ. 179. 


(1941) 
Most men, I believe, would rather be Apollo than 
Hercules or Socrates or right. 
Rocer I. Lee, Health and Fitness at Fifty In 
H ygeia, Nov., 1942, p. 820. 


To see the right and not to do it is cowardice. 
ὲ ConFucius, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 24. (c. 500 8. Cc.) 


"Twas a maxim he had often tried, 

That right was right, and there he would abide. 
GEORGE CraBBE, Tales of the Hall. Tale xv, 1. 

365. (1819) 

Because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
TENNYSON, CEnone, |. 147. (1842) 

For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 


πὶ W. FABer, The Right Must Win.St.18.(1862) 


Be sure you're right, then go ahead. 
Davip Crockett, Motto, during War of 1812. 
See National Cyclopaedia of Amer. Biog., 
iv. 85. 


‘ 
Right Mixture makes good Mortar. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4052. (1732) 
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He who plants rightly never uproots; he who 
lays hold rightly never relinquishes. (Shan 
chien ‘ché pu pa; shan pao’ ‘ché pu t‘o.) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 54. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


1 

Stand with anybody that stands right... . 

Part with him when he goes wrong. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, Peoria, Il., 16 Oct., 

1854. 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; 

with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 

see the right. 

seen OEN Second Inaugural, 4 Mar., 1865 


Whatever happens at all, happens as it should. 
(ὅτι πᾶν τὸ συμβαῖνον δικαίως συμβαινει.) 
Marcus AvuRELIus, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 
10. (c. A.D. 174) 
Whatever is, is in its causes just. 

Joun ὮΒΥΡΕΝ, Oedipus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1678) 
And spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 

Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. i, 1. 293. (1732) 
Everything that is, is reasonable. (Alles was ist, 
ist verninftig.) 

Georc W F. Heck, Rechtsphilosophie: Pref- 

ace, p. 17. (c. 1816) 
Whatever is—is best. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, title of poem. (c. 1886) 
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That which is right is better than law, (τὸ 
καλῶς ἔχον πον κρεῖττόν ἐστι καὶ wdpov.) 
MENANDER, The Carthaginian. Frag. 265K. (c. 
300 B. c.) A Latin proverb says, ‘Ubi ius, ibi 
remedium” (Where there is right, there is 
remedy ). 


2 
He’s all right! 

Tony Pastor, What’s the Matter with Hewitt. 
(1884) According to Isaac GOLDBERG, Tin 
Pan Alley, p. 64, Pastor wrote this song when 
Abram S. Hewitt was running for mayor of 
New York City. He would demand from the 
stage of his music hall, ‘‘What’s the matter 
with Hewitt ?” and the orchestra and as many 
of the audience as agreed, would bellow 
back, “‘He’s all right!” The phrase was taken 
up as the Prohibition campaign slogan in the 
same year, referring to John P. St. John, 
the Prohibition candidate for President. It 
was also used in the Harrison campaign of 
1888. 

What’s the matter with Gladstone? He’s all right. 

WEEDON GrossMITH, The Diary of a Nobody. 
Ch. 17. (a. 1919) 

How right you are! 
BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave. p. 32. (1941) 


3 

Though it may not be right, think it right, if 
it pays. (Quamvis non rectum quod iuvat 
rectum putes. ) 

PuBLILIus Syrus,Sententiae.No.553.(c.43 B.C.) 
Right is only right by a very small majority that 
has got to be kept up every day. 

Tuomas B. RexEp, Speech, at Philadelphia, 15 

Feb., 1884. 


4 
Better to do right of your own accord than 
through fear of another. (Sua sponte recte 
facere quam alieno metu.) 
TERENCE, Adelphot, |. 75. (160 B.c.) Quoted 
by Varro, De Lingua Latina, vi, 69. 


The right is more precious than peace. 
Wooprow Witson, War Message to Congress, 
2 April, 1917. 


6 
Doing right is the breath of the nostrils. 
Unxnown, Eloquent Peasant, B 1. 146. (c. 2000 
B.c.) Gunn, tr. Referred to as a “saying.” 


II—Proverbia! Comparisons 


You are right, master, right as a gun. 
JouHN FretcHer, The Prophetess. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1622) SuRE AS A GUN, see under CERTAINTY. 


8 
“I’m right,” thought Bunce, “as any trivet.” 
Tomas Hoop, The Dead Robbery, }. 174. 
(1835) A trivet is a tripod, and the reference 
is to the fact that it always stands firm on 
its three feet. 
Right as a trivet. 
Dicxrns, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 16. (1837) Our 
Mutual Friend. Bk. ti, ch. 14. (1865) 
All goes as right as a trivet. 
Sm Artuur Hers, Realmah, ii, 24. (1868) 
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She'll be as right as a trivet. 
Wrrt1aM De Morcan, Altce-for-Shori. Ch. 2. 
(1907) 


Tes so right as rain. 
Water Raymonp, Love and a Quiet Life, Ὁ. 
108. (1894) 
In about a week she’ll be as right as rain. 
Hvutcainson, If Winter Comes. Pt. iii, ch. 5. 
(1921) 
You’ll be as right as rain by morning 
THORNE SMITH, The Passionate Witch, p. 198. 
(1941) 
He declared she would be as right as rain by 
afternoon. 
DorotHy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, Ὁ. 
194. (1942) 
The expression “as right as rain” must have been 
invented by an Englishman. 
W.L. PHetps, The Country or the City. 


10 
Right, Caxon, right as my glove. 


oq ALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 30. (1816) 


Right, as snow in harvest. 
SOU ARESEEARE, Richard III, i, 4, 248. (1592) 


1 
Good! right as my leg again. 

JAMES SHIRLEY, The Ball. Act iv. (1639) 
All’s well, and as right as my leg. 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act ii, sc. 4. (1663) 
And she as right as is my leg, 
Still gave him leave to touze her. 

Tuomas D’UrrFeEY, The Comical Iistory of Don 

Quixote. Pt. iii, Act iii, sc. 2. (1696) 

As right as my leg. 


ons Ray, English Proverbs, p. 225. (1678) 


It will all be as right as ninepence. 

F. R. SmMepey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 51. (1850) 
The members would all be up and “as right as 
ninepence”’ for the noon-day service. 


sane L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 27. (1894) 


As ryt as rams orn. [i. 6. crooked}. 
UNKNOWN. In Reliquiae Antiquae, ii, 19. (c 
1320) 
Right as a rammys hornyd. 
UNKNOWN, The Tale of Beryn, p. 6. (c. 1400) 
Ryght as a rammes horne. 
Joun LypcatTe, Minor Poem (PS.), p. 171. (c 
1430) 5ΚΕΙΤΟΝ, Colin Cloute, 1. 1201. (a. 
1529) Cited by HowELt, p. 11; Ray, p. 207 


ἢ IlI—Right and Wrong 


One may go wrong in many different ways, 
but right only in one. (ἁμαρτάνειν πολλαχῶς: 
ἐστίν... τὸ δὲ κατορθοῦν movayds.) 


ΑΒΊΒΤΟΤΙΣ, Nicomackean Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 6. 
(ς. 335 B.C.) 
There is but one road that leads to Corinth. 
WALTER Pater, Marius the Epicurean. Ch. 24. 
(1885) 
A hundred steps in the right direction will not 
atone for one step in the wrong direction. 
Henry H. Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 
580. (1937) 
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4 

In Heav’n’s disposing pow’r events unite, 

Nor aught can happen wrong to him who acts 
aright. 

5 Henry Brooke, Gustavus Vasa. Act iv. (1778) 


Indiscriminate mashing up of right and wrong 
into a patent treacle. 
CARLYLE, Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 2. (1850) 
It’s my opinion you’re more right than wrong. 
an ee The Last of the Hangmen. 
1874 


3 
I prefer to do right and get no thanks, rather 
than to do wrong and get no punishment. 
(μᾶλλον εὖ πράξας ἀποστερηθῆναι χάριν ἢ κακῶς 
μὴ τυχεῖν κολάσεως. 
Marcus Cato, Aphorism. (c. 160 B.C.) See 
Piutarcu, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. viii, 
sec. 9. 


Two wrongs will not make one right. 
CHeEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 120. (1875) 
Two wrongs don’t make a right. 
S. J. Weyman, Starvecrow Farm. Ch. 24.(1905) 
TWO BLACKS DO NOT MAKE A WHITE, see BLACK. 


5 
Extremity of right is wrong. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 172. (1639) 
Extreme right is extreme wrong. 
Smr Rocer L’Estrance, tr., De Officiis, Ὁ. 18. 
(1680) See also under JUSTICE. 


The only right is what is after my constitu- 
tion; the only wrong what is against it. 
Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 


7 
We must believe no more in gods, 
If wrong shall triumph over right. 
(ἢ χρὴ μηκέθ᾽ ἡγεῖσθαι θεούς, 
εἰ τἄδικ' ἔσται τῆς δίκης ὑπέρτερα.) 
EvuripipeEs, Electra, |. 583. (c. 413 B.C.) 
If wrong can e’er be right, it were most right 
For a kingdom’s sake. 
(εἴπερ yap ἀδικεῖν χρή, rupavvldos πέρι 
κάλλιστον ἀδικεῖν.) 
Euripiwes, Phoenissae, |. 524. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcH, Moralia, 18E. 


You may sometimes be much in the wrong, 
in owning your being in the right. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 
We are not satisfied to be right, unless we can 
prove others to be wrong. 

‘ WittiaM Hazzitt, Note-Books, p. 236. (1830) 


Right wrongs no man. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 86. (1832) 


10 
He that hath right, fears; he that hath wrong, 
hopes. 

HerseErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 431. (1640) 
11 


What is right, what is not; whither virtue, 
whither error leads. (Quid deceat, quid non; 
quo virtus, quo ferat error.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica. |. 308. (c. 20 B.C.) 
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Forgetful of what is right, what is not. (Quid 
deceat, quid non, obliti.) 
Horace, Epistles, i, 6, 62. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Little betwixt right and wrong. 
od AMES HowELL, Proverbs, p. 38. (1659) 


When everyone is wrong, everyone is right. 
(Quand tout le monde a tort, tout le monde 
a raison.) 
PIERRE DE LA CHAUSSEE, La Gouvernante. Act 
i, sc. 3. (c. 1740) 


That which is morally wrong can never be 
politically right. 
py) INCENT Lean, Collectanea, iv, 109. (1904) 


Actions are right in proportion as they tend 
to promote happiness; wrong as they tend to 
produce the reverse of happiness. 
Joun Stuart Mit, Utilitarianism. Ch. 2. 
(1863) 
The greatest-happiness principle indirectly serves 
as a nearly safe standard of right and wrong 
CHARLES Darwin, The Descent of Man.Ch 21 
(1871) See also under HAPPINESS. 
Right is the opposite of wrong; and wrong con- 
sists in inflicting injuries on other people. 
ROBERT BRIFFAULT, Sin and Sex. Ch. 13. (1931) 


15 
There is always a right and a wrong way, and 
the wrong way always seems the more reason- 
able. 
GEorGE Moore, The Bending of the Bough. Act 
iv. (1900) 


6 
Right is cast outside. Wrong is inside the 
council-chamber. 
ONKHU, Reflections. Par. 3. (c. 1580 B.c.) Writ- 
ingboard No. 5645, British Museum. 


How you get it, that is the question, by right 
or wrong. (Quo modo habeas, id refert, iurene 
anne iniuria.) 
PLrauTus, Rudens, |. 1069. (c. 200 B.c.) The 
Latin proverbial phrase is, “Per fas et nefas” 


. (By right means and wrong). 
1 


He'll neither do right nor suffer wrong. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 266. (1678) 
He’ll ne’er do right nor suffer wrong. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2426. (1732) 
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Right now is wrong, and wrong that was 15 
right, 
As all things else in time are chaunged quight. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. v, 
Prologue, st. 4. (1596) 


20 
There was but a right and a wrong. 

Swirt, Pokte Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Right and wrong are the same for all. 

Tomas Rein, The Active Powers.Ch.5.(1788) 


21 
Nowadays the reward is for those who make 
right appear wrong. (Eis nunc praemiumst, 
qui recta prava faciunt.) 

Terence, Phormeto, |. 771. (161 B.C.) 
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[They] maken wrong to rihte, and riht to wronge. 

Trinity College Homilies, 193. (c. 1200) 

They put no difference betuix wrang and right. 

Lirnpesay, Chron. of Scotland, i, 65. (a. 1578) 
1 
Wrong never comes right. 

Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 1. (1853) 
Bad work cannot be turned into good, any more 
than wrong can be turned into right. 

ΒΕ. D. Bracxmore, Christowell. Ch. 22. (1882) 
What’s wrong can never be right. 

Mrs. OvrpHant, The Second Son. Ch. 2. (1888) 

The Germans say, “A hundred years of wrong 
do not make a single year of right.” 


2 
Better is the wrong with sincerity, than the 
right with falsehood. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Tolerance. (1839) 


3 
The greatest right in the world is the right 
to be wrong. 

Harry WEINBERGER, The First Casualties in 
War. New York Evening Post, 10 Apr., 1917. 
“The greatest tragedy is not the conflict be- 
tween right and wrong, but the conflict be- 
tween right and right.” 


4 

Right is the father of right and wrong of 

wrong. (δίκη δίκην ἔτικτε καὶ βλάβην βλάβη.) 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, iil, 28. (c. A.D. 130) 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 


5 
Righteous men are greater after their death 
than during their lifetime. 

Babylonian Talmud: Chullin, fo. 7. (c. 450) 


6 
To advance the common good by private 
pains, (κοινὰς ὠφελίας ἰδίοις μόχθοισι πορίζειν.) 
Homer, when Hesiod asked him what was the 
effect of righteousness and courage. ALC1DA- 
Mus (?), Contest of Homer and Hesiod. Sec. 
320. (c. 400 B.C.) 
What is righteousness? To avoid in secret that 
tor which we should blush in public. 
SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 332. (c. 1050) 


7 

The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth 
it to heart. (Iustus perit, et non est qui recogi- 
tet in corde suo.) 


Old Testament: Isaiah, \vii, 1. (c. 725 Β. 6.) 


8 
He was righteous in his own eyes. (Iustus sibi 
videretur. } 

Old Testament: Job, xxxii, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Be not righteous over much. (Noli esse iustus 
multum.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 16.(c.250 5. C.) 
The Rigid Righteous is a fool. 

Rosert Burns, Address to the Unco Guid: 

Motto. (1787) A paraphrase of Ecclesiastes. 


9 
Righteousness exalteth a nation. (Iustitia ele- 
vat gentem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 34. (c. 350 B.C.) 


RIGHTS 


Better is a little with righteousness than great 
revenues without right. (Melius est parum cum 
iusticia, quam multi fructus cum _ iniquitate.) 

aura Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 


᾿ have been young, and now am old; yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread. (Iunior fui, etenim senul: 
et non vidi iustum derelictum, nec semen eius 
quaerens panem.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxvii,25.(c.350 B.C.) 
Verily there is a reward for the righteous. (Si 
utique est fructus iusto.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, lwviii, 11. 

The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree. 
(Iustus ut palma florebit.) 

Old Testament: Psalms. xcii, 12. 

The righteous fear no thunderbolts. (Hsin chéng 
pu p‘a lei ta.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2431. (1875) 


He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate. 
(Induet pro thorace iustitiam.) 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, v, 18. (c. 
100 B.c.) 


RIGHTS 
12 
In the new code of laws which I suppose it 
will be necessary for you to make I desire you 
would remember the ladies and be more gen- 
erous and favorable to them than your an- 
cestors. 

ABIGAIL ADAMS, Letter to John Adams, 31 
March, 1776. The first shot in the battle for 
“women’s rights.” 

The best right a woman has is the right to a 
husband. 
pa RORLOER, North America. Ch. 1. (1862) 


Among the natural rights of the colonists are 
these: First a right to life, secondly to liberty, 
thirdly to property. 

SAMUEL ADAMS, Statement of the Rights of the 
Colonists, 20 Nov., 1772. See WeLts, Life of 
Samuel Adams, i, 496. 

[All men] are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, American Declaration of 
Independence. (1776) This was one of the 
“self-evident truths” which the Declaration 
proclaimed. Adopted by Continental Con- 
gress, 4 July, 1776 

The end of all political associations is the preserva- 
tion of the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man; and these rights are liberty, property, se- 
curity, and resistance of oppression. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, French Na- 
tional Assembly. (1789) 

They made and recorded a sort of institu- 
tion and digest of anarchy, called the Rights 
of Man. 

EpmMunNpD Burke, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 


RING 


— 


1 

The great right of all . . . is the right of tak- 
ing part in the making of the laws by which 
we are governed, 

CosBett, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 6. (1829) 
The right to unite freely and separate freely is the 
first and most important of all political rights. 

M. A. Bakunin, Proposition Motivée. (1879) 

There are a number of legal maxims with 
regard to rights: ‘““Ex desuetudine amittuntur 
privilegia” (Rights are lost by disuse) ; 
“Dormit aliquando ius, moritur nunquam” 
(A right sometimes sleeps but never dies) ; 
“Qui iure suo utitur neminem laedit” (He 
who exercises his own right injures no one). 


2 
Men are entitled to equal rights, but to equal 
rights in unequal things. 
CHARLES JAMES Fox (?), Remark. (c. 1795) 
The ascription has been questioned. 


3 
Everybody is bound to assert his rights. 
IMMANUEL Kant,Lecture,at Konigsberg.(1775) 
Men who ... know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare maintain. 
Wittiam Jones, An Ode in Imitation of Al- 
caeus. (1781) 


RING 


4 

Upon dissecting human bodies it was found 
that a very fine nerve proceeded from the 
third finger of the left hand and made its way 
to the heart, and it therefore seemed reason- 
able that this finger should be honored with a 
ring, since it seems to be united in a special 
way with the heart. (Conexus esse cum prin- 
cipatu cordis. ) 

APION, Aegyptiacis. (c. A.D. 50) As quoted by 
AuLus GELLIvs, x, 10. Hence the position of 
the wedding ring. 

A ring on the finger is worth two on the phone. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) 


They will fit you like a ring on a finger. (Que 
te vendran como anillo al dedo.) 
‘ CervanTEs, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1605) 


Weare no streyght rynge. (Arctum anulum 
ne gestato. ) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. Pythag- 
orae symbola. (1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 66, 
who adds, “As who shulde saye, cast not thy 
selfe into bondage.” 


He made a ring of a rische [rush, a thing of 
no value} and putte it on his fynger. 
REGINALD PECOCK, The Repressor of Over Much 
Blaming of the Clergy, ii, v, 166. (c. 1449) 
I hoppyng without for a ryng of a rushe. 
Joun Hrywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Better na ring nor the ring of a rashe. 
Fsrcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (c. 1595) 
As fit . . . as Tib’s rush for Tom's forefinger. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 2, 
24. (1602) 
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Better no Ring, than a Ring of a Rush. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 918. (1732) 


“Whoever beareth this ring,” said Dame 
Liones, “can never lose blood, however 
wounded.” 

Unknown, The History of King Arthur, i, 146. 
(c. 1400) 

Take this ring, and put it on thy finger, with the 
stone inside thy hand, and close thy hand upon 
it. As long as thou concealest the stone, the stone 
will conceal thee. 

Unknown, The Mabinogion: The Lady of the 
Fountain. (c. 1450) 

To walke vnseene with Giges ring. 

Joun Ly Ly, Triumphs of Tropes. (c. 1586) 
Gyges [a Lydian] had an enchanted ring .. . 
making him who wore it visible or invisible, as he 
turned it to or from his body. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 138. (1710) 
Otnit, King of Lombardy, also had a ring of 
invisibility, with the added property of di- 
recting its wearer to the right road to take 
in travelling. 

St. Martins rings be but copper inside. 

RICHARD Harvey, Plaine Perceuall, Ὁ. 4. (1589) 
The Doge of Venice making the Adriatic his 
bride, and claiming her by a ring of espousal. 

J. H. Newman, Historical Sketches, ii, 115. 
(1853) The ring was cast into the Adriatic 
to indicate that it was subject to Venice. as 
a wife is subject to her husband. 

Polycrates of Samos, . . . to avoid the punish- 
ment of undue prosperity, threw his great signet- 
ring into the sea; but when he was served a day 
or two later with a slice of fish at his banquet. 
there was the ring. 

A. C. Benson, At Large. Ch. 12. (1908) The 
ring of Amasis has the same story. 


RIOT 


9 

Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth and 
commandeth all persons being assembled im- 
mediately to disperse themselves, and peace- 
ably to depart to their habitations. 

Act for Preventing Tumults and Riotous As- 
semblies. (1714) Statutes at Large, xiii, 143. 
This act is read aloud preceding the dispers- 
ing of a crowd in England. Hence, “Reading 
the Riot Act.” 

The Riot Act was read. 
Dicxens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 49. (1840) 
Mr. Daly .. . read the riot act. 

Dora K. Ranous, Diary of a Daly Débutante, 

p. 157. (1880) 
Alonzo read the riot act. 

H. L. νιον, Somewhere in Red Gap, p. 185. 

(1916) 


10 

Breake thy tenure, and ren ryot at large. 
JOHN FITzHERBERT, The Boke of Husbandry, 

sec. 148. (1523) 

Ye suffer your Tongues to run ryot. 
BisHop JoserpH Hatt, Works, p. 122. (1656) 

They ran riot, would not be kept within bounds. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letéers, ii, 85. (1748) 


1994 RIP 


RIP 


1 

Another phrase, which often glides in music 
from the lip, 

Is one of fine significance and beauty, ‘Let 


'?? 


her rip 

Park BENJAMIN, Hard Times. (c. 1840) 

A common slang expression is ‘Let her rip!” i.e. 
let her drive, let her go. 

JoHN BARTLETT, Americanisms, Ὁ. 367. (1859) 
The hands on board [the steamers} . . . are dis- 
posed at all times to “let her rip.” 

J. C. Grecc, Life in the Army, p. 225. (1866) 
1... say to myself in the expressive language of 
modern slang, ‘Let it rip.” 

W. F. Swasey, The Early Days and Men of 

Caltfornia, Ὁ. 47. (1891) 


You are the veriest old “Rip Van Winkle.” 
Have you been asleep twenty years? 
: C. F. HorrMan, Night Watch, p. 255. (1856) 


This rip of a son shall be trained to the church. 

Davin Sumpson, A Plea for Religion, p. 148. 

(1797) Perhaps an abbreviation of reprobate. 

I doubt whether he wouldn't think me too much 
of a rip to be intimate with. 

HuGues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 22. (1861) 
(He] had been an old rip. 

W. E. Norris, His Grace, ii, 1. (1892) 
Bit of a rip, wasn’t she? 

GILBERT Swirt, Somerley, Ὁ. 88. (1900) 


RIPENESS 


4 

We olde men, I drede, so fare we; 

Til we be roten, can we nat be rype. 

: CHAUCER, Reeve’s Prologue, }. 20. (c. 1386) 


Recognize when things are ripe and then en- 
joy them. (Conocer las cosas en su punto, en 
su sazon y saberlas lograr.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN,Ordculo Manual. Maxim 39. 
(1647) “It is the especial privilege of good 
taste,” Gracian adds, “to enjoy everything at 
its ripest.” 


Soon ripe, soon rotten. (Cito maturum, cito 
putridum. ) 
ALFrep HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, citing a 
proverb of c. 150. Another form is, “Quod 
cito fit, cito perit” (What is soon done, soon 


perishes) . 
That that rathest [quickest] rypeth roteth most 
saunest. 

WiLLiAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xiii, 1. 223. (1393) 

In youth she was towarde and without euill. 
But soon rype soone rotten. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Harman, Caveat. Ch. 22. (1566) Rocers, 
Naaman, x, 228. (1642) etc., etc. The Italians 
say, “Presto maturo, presto marzo”; the 
Dutch, “Vroeg gras, vroeg hooi’”’ (Soon grass, 
soon hay). 

Early ripe, early rotten. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1349.(1732) 


RISING 


7 
Things fully grown are ready to decay. (Wy 
chwang chiang ‘lao.) 
Lao-1SzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 55. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Carus, tr. 


8 

Everything ripe was once green. (Nihil non 

acerbum prius quam maturum fuit.) 
PusiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.441.(c.43 B.C.) 

Put one ripe between two green. (Mettoyt entre 

deux verdes vne meure.) 

Ξ ΒΑΒΕΙΑΙΒ, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 


When the melon is ripe it will drop of itself. 
(Kua shu tzii lo.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 755, 
(1875) THE RIPEST FRUIT FALLS FIRST, See 
under FRUIT. 


And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 26. (1600) 
Ripeness is all. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 2, 11. (1605) 
To live as fully, as completely as possible . . . is 
the true aim and end of life. ‘‘Ripeness is all.” 
LLEWELYN Powys, Impassioned Clay, p. 94. 
(1931) 


As ripe as mulberries. (τεπαίτερος μόρων.) 
AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 264. (c. 475 B.C.) 
As soft as a ripe grape. (μαλθακώτερος πέπονος 
σικύου.) 
THEOPOMPUS, Fragments. Frag. 5. (c. 325 B.C.) 
As ripe as parsley. (ἀπίοιο weralrepos.) 
THeocritus, /dyls. Idy) vii, 1. 120. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Ripe as the Pomewater. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 2, 3. 


(1598) 
is RISING 
Rise early and eat, in summer because of the 
heat, in winter because of the cold. . . . Sixty 


runners may run, but will not overtake the 
man who has breakfasted early. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 92b. 
(c. 450) 


He who does not rise with the sun, does not 
enjoy the day. (El que no madruga con el sol 
no goza del dia.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
He whom God helps does better than he who 
rises early. (M4s vale al que Dios ayuda que al 
que mucho madruga.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. 

God helps those who rise early in the morning. 
(A quien madruga. Dios le ayouda.) 
RoBErt BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 11. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. 


As for my rising by another man’s fall, God 
shield me! 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act i, 
sc. 1, (1605) 
The rising of one man is the falling of another. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 7. (1633) 


RISING 


4 
Ever sick of the slothful guise, 
Loath to bed and loath to rise. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 292. (1639) 
God grant your early rising do you no harm. 

James HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
Solomon’s wise, loath to go to bed, but ten times 
loather to rise. 

E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Words, p. 39. (1882) 

I forget who it was that recommended men for 
their soul’s good to do each day two things they 
disliked: ... it is a precept that I have fol- 
lowed scrupulously, for every day I have got up 
and I have gone to bed. 

MaAucHAM, Moon and Sixpence. Ch. 2. (1919) 


West Worcestershire 


2 
Who covets wealth does well to rise at dawn. 
(Qui bona sectatur prima bene surgit in hora.) 
COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 48. (c. 
A.D. 600) 
He that will thryue must rise at fyue, 
He that hath thryuen may lye till seuen, 
He that will neuer thryuen may lye till aleuen. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 102. (c. 1590) 
See under THRIVING. 
Early rising brings prosperity; late rising brings 
poverty. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
On Practice. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
Rise early and you will see; wake and you will 
get wealth. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 5. (1846) 
Rails split ’fo’ bre’kfus’ "Il season de dinner. 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 
EARLY BIRD CATCHES WORM, see under Bir. 


3 
In vain they rise early that used to rise late. 
Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 46. (1611) 


4 
Last to bed and first to rise. (‘Hou shui hsien 
‘chi lai.) 
DOOLITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 186. (1872) 
Be the first to the field and the last to the couch. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p.359.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


5 
He that riseth not in the morning loseth his 
lourney. 
THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 142. (1633) 
Who riseth late must trot all the day. 
James HoweELt, Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 
He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall 
scarce overtake his business at night. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1742. Repeated in 1758. 


He rises over early that is hangit ere noon. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (c. 1595) 

He’s up too soon that’s hang’d ere Noon. 

: Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6279.(1732) 


At grammar-scole I lerned a verse, that is this, 
Sanat, sanctificat et ditat surgere mane. That 
is to say, Erly rysyng maketh a man hole in 
body, holer in soule, and rycher in goodes. 
Joun FirzHersert, The Boke of Husbandry 
(E.D.S.), p. 101. (1523) 
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Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Joun CrarkKe, Paroemiologia, p. 91. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 38. (1679) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 
and 1758, There are many variants, as: 

Early to rise and late to bed 
Lifts again the debtor’s head. 


Early to rise has virtues three: 
’Tis healthy, wealthy, and Godilie. 


“Early rising is the first thing that puts a man 
to the door,” says a Scottish proverb, meaning, 
not that early rising ruins a man, but that it gets 
him out of doors and so to work. 


Ralph, the 
verse, ... 
Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
UNkNown, Goody Two-Shoes, ii, 1. (1766) 


The French say, “56 coucher de bonne heure 
et se lever matin c’est amasser santé et 
sagesse” (To go to bed early and get up early 
is to amass health and wisdom), or “Se 
coucher et se lever tot Rend sage, riche et 
dispos” (To go to bed and get up early makes 
one wise, rich, and healthy). The Germans 
have the same proverb: “Frith zu Bett und 
[τ ἢ wieder auf, | Macht gesund und reich in 
Kauf.” 
Th’ lither [lazy] man’s guise 
Is nivver to bed and nivver to rise. 
Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 294. (1828) 
Early rising is most healthy. (Diluculo surgere 
saluberrimum st.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 86. (1869) 
“Early to bed” may take the place of riches. 
J. C. Nevin, Precious Characters. See Doo- 
LITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 392. (1872) 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Will make you miss all the regular guys. 
GerorGcE ADE, Early to Bed. (c. 1900) 


Early to bed, and you’ll wish you were dead 
Bed before eleven, nuts before seven. 

DorotHy ParRKER, The Little Hour. (a. 1936) 
Or, as another versifier puts it: “Late to bed 
and late to rise Keeps a twinkle in the eyes.” 

Early to rise and early to bed makes a male 
healthy and wealthy and dead. 

JAMES THURBER, Fables: The Shrike and the 
Chipmunks. (1939) 


raven, composed the following 


8 
The Day is short, the Work great, the Work- 
man lazy, the Wages high, the Master urgeth; 
Up, then, and be doing. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


9 
He that riseth first, is first drest. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 204. (1640) 
Though you rise early, yet the day comes at his 
time and not till then. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 335. The 
Spanish form is, “Por mucho madrugar, no 
amanece més aina” (Early rising doesn’t 
bring the dawn any sooner). 
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1 

I thanke God (quoth she) I neuer felt payne 

To go to bed timely, but risyng againe 

To soone in the mornyng hath me displeased. 
JouN Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 

Let Taylor preach, upon a morning breezy, 

How well to rise while night and Jarks are fly- 


ing— 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy 
By half as lying. 
Tuomas Hoop, Morning Meditations.(a. 1845) 
The worm was punished for early rising 
J. G. Saxe, Early Rising. (1860) 
Q it’s nice to get up in the mornin’, but it’s nicer 
to lie in bed. 
Harry Lauper, /t’s Nice to Get Up in the 
Morning. (1913) 
Oh! how I hate to get up in the morning, 
Oh! how I'd love to remain in bed; 
For the hardest blow of all 
Is to hear the bugler call, 
“You've got to get up, you’ve got to get up, 
You’ve got to get up this morning!” 
Invinc Bertrw, Ok! How 1 Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning. Written at Camp Upton, 
1917. 


2 
Howe happily rose I on my ryght syde today. 
JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. M3. (1540) 
See under OMEN. 


3 
They were early vp, and neuer the nere. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
Your early up, pray God it be the more neere. 
RosBertT GREENE, Frier Bacon. Sc. 6. (1594) 
He is early up and never the nearer. 
Tuomas Apams, Sermons, i, 505. (1629) 
Wherein the poet’s fortune is, I fear, 
Still to be early up, but ne’er the near. 
BEN Jonson, A Tale of a Tub: Epil. (1633) 
Early up, and never the nearer. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 88. (1678) 
Never-the-near, or Never-the-nigh, adv. none the 
nearer; no forwarder. 
Agruur B. Evans, Leicestershire Words, Ὁ. 200. 
(1881) 


4 

He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 
rising early in the morning, it shall be counted 
a curse to him. (Qui benedicit proximo suo 
voce grandi, de nocte consurgens maledicenti 
similis erit.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii,14.(c. 350 B.c.) 
lt is foolish for you to get up before day. (Vanum 
est vobis ante lucem surgere.) 

RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1534) 

Quoted by Rabelais as “Ce que dict Dauid.” 


To rise betimes is no good hour, 
To drink betimes is better sure. 
(Leuer matin n’est poinct bon heur, 
Boire matin est le meilleur.) 
Raperais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 21. 


He rises betimes that lies in a dog’s lair. 
rc ieee Cloister and the Hearth. 
. 24. (1860 


RIVALRY 


6 
He must rise early who would get the blood 
or goods of another: the idle wolf wins little 
meat, nor the sleeping man success. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 59. 
(c. 900) “The sleeping fox catches no poul- 


She riseth early, Joan, that beguileth thee of a 
Glocester. 

GEorGE PEELE, Edward I. Sc. 10. (1593) 
They must rise early ... who over-reach the 
monks. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies (1840) ,i,426.(1662) 
He must rise early, brother, who makes a fool 
of Don Pedro. 

RosBert JeEPHSON, Two Strings to Your Bow. 

Act i, sc. 1. (1791) 
You must get up very early in the morning to 
win against the Dodger. 
Ξ Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 25. (1838) 


Reapers rise with the lark, and with the lark 
to bed. (ἐγειρομένω κορυδαλλῷ καὶ λήγειν 
εὔδοντος.) 

TuHeEocRITUS, Idyls. No. x, 1. 50. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Wythe the lark yche day I ryes 

UNKNOWN, Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) In 

WRIGHT, Songs, p. 38. 
Goe to bed with the Lambe, and rise with the 
Larke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 227. (1580) 
You keepe the prouerbe for a principle, to bed 
with the Bee and vp with the Lark. 

ROBERT GREENE, Never Too Late. (1590) 

Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 56. (1592) 
We must be up with the lark. 

THomMas DEKKER, Westward Hoe. (1607) 

We rise with the lark and go to bed with the 
lamb. 

BrETON, Court and Country. Sec. 8. (a. 1626) 
Madam, if he had couched with the lamb, 

He had no doubt been stirring with the lark 

Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act i, sc. 6. (1633) 
Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 

James Hurnis, The Village Curate. (c. 1800) 
Popular Fallacies: That we should rise with the 
lark. That we should lie down with the lamb. 

Lams, Elia: Popular Fallacies. (a. 1834) 
The next mornin I rose with the lark. (N.B.— 
I don’t sleep with the lark, tho’. A goak.) 

Artremus Warp (C. F. Browne), Artemus 

Ward: His Book. (1862) 
You forget I am to rise with the lark. 
DisRaEL!, Endymion. Ch. 15. (1880) The 
French say, “856 lever au chant de I’alouette.” 


RIVALRY 
See also Competition 


Emulation layeth up a Grudge. 

THromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1363.(1732) 
Emulation is lively and generous, Envy base and 
malicious. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1364.(1732) 

“Emulation is a virtue” is another form. 


RIVALRY 


1 
No man keeps such a jealous lookout as a 
rival. 

J.C. ano W. A. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 
A rival worthy of his steel. 

O. Henry, Psyche and the Psyscraper. (1910) 


2 
Rivalry is good for mortals. (ἀγαθὴ & "Epis 
6e βροτοῖσιν.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 24. (c. 800 B.C.) 
For humanity rivalry is best. (Humanitatis op- 
tima est certatio.) 

PUBLILIUS SykUS, Sententiae. No. 262. (c. 43 
B.c.) Another Latin proverb is, “Aemulatio 
aemulationem parit” (Emulation produces 
emulation). 


3 
Without rivals thou lovest alone thyself and 
thine. (Sine rivali teque et tua solus amares. ) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 444. (c. 20 B.C.) 
A man who loved himself without having any 
rivals. (Un homme qui s’aimait sans avoir de 
rivaux.) 
La Fontaine. Of La Rochefoucauld. (c. 1665) 


4 
“Rivals” in the primary sense of the word, 
are those who dwell on the banks of the same 
river. ... There is no such fruitful source 
of contention as a water-right. 
RicHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, On the Study of 
Words. Lecture 7. (1851) 


II—Rivalry: Two Suns and Two Kings 


The earth cannot tolerate two suns, nor Asia 
two kings. (μήτε τὴν γῆν ἡλίους δύο μήτε τὴν 
᾿Λσίαν δύο βασιλεῖς ὑπομένειν.) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, to Darius, when the 
latter offered him two million talents and to 
share Asia equally with him. (c. 325 B.c.) 
See Prutarcu, Moruliu: Sayings of Kings, 
1508. 

There are not two suns in the sky, nor two 
sovereigns over the people. 

ConFucius, Quoted by MeENcius, Discourses, 
v, i, 4. (c. 300 B.C.) 

Ten darweshes may sleep under one blanket, but 
One country cannot contain two kings. 

SapI, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 3. (c. 1258) 
Two kings in one kingdom do not agree well to- 
gether. 

BAkTHOLOMEW YOUNG, tr., Civile Conversa- 

tion, fo. 205. (1586) 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1, 198. (1733) 
For monarchs ill can rivals brook, 

Even in a word, or smile, or look. 

WALTER Scott, Marmion. Canto v, st.13.(1808) 
Flagg and Quirt, the tropical twins. There ain’t 
room for both of them in the whole world. 

STALLINGS AND ANDERSON, What Price Glory? 
Act iii. (1924) 


One bush, they say, can never hide two thieves. 
(οὐ γὰρ dy πότε | τρέφειν δύναιτ᾽ ἄν μία λόχμη 
κλέπτα δύο. 


ΑΒΙΒΤΟΡΒΑΝΕΒ, The Wasps, 1. 928. (422 5.0.) 
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A man and a serpent cannot live in one basket. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 72a. (c. 
450) 


One tree won’t hold two robins. (Unicum 
arbustum haud alit duos erithacos.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ii, No. 22. 
(1523) Citing Zenodotus. 
One bushe, saith the prouerbe, can not harbour 
two Robin redbreasts. 
ὃ BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. L4. (1583) 


Two Sir Positives can scarce meet without a 
Skirmish. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5333.(1732) 
The French say, “Deux orgueilleux ne peu- 
vent sur un ane” (Two proud men cannot 
ride on one ass). 

Great things destroy each other. (In se magna 
ruunt.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 171. (1869) 

10 
Two sparrows on one ear of corn make an ill 
agreement. 

GeorcE HErBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1072. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5334, has. 
“Two Sparrows upon an Ear of Wheat can- 
not agree.” The French say, ‘Deux moineaux 
sur méme épi ne sont pas longtemps unis.” 

11 
Two bigs will not go in one bag. 
“AMES HowELtL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (1659) 


In partnership, neither thrones nr love stand 
sure. (Non bene cum sociis regna Venusque 
manent. ) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae, iii, 564. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Sovereignty always resents a partner. (Omnis 
potestas inpatiens consortis est.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili, i, 92. (c. 4. Ὁ. 58) The 
Germans say, “Herrschaft duldet keine Ge- 
meinschaft” (Lordship permits no partner- 
ship). 

Nor throne nor bed can brook a partnership 
(Nec regna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt.) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 259. (c. A.D. 60) 
The throne admits not two. (Non capit regnum 
duos.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 444. (c. A.D. 60) Another 
form is, “Summa sedes non capit duos” (The 
highest seat will not hold two). “Love and 
Lordship like no fellowship.” See under Love. 

13 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere; 
Nor can one England brook a double reign. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 4, 65. (1597) 
We could not stall together In the whole world. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 1, 
- 39. (1606) 


Two wymen in one howse, 
Two cattes and one mowce, 
Two dogges and one bone, 
Maye never accorde inone. 
Unxnown. In Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), 1, 
233. (ς. 1417) 


1998 RIVER 


Men say, Two cats and a mouse, two wives in 
one house, two dogs and a bone, never agree in 
one. 

RanoLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Accorder. 
(1611) Cited by Ray, p. 151; FuLzer, No. 
6095. 

One house cannot support two dogs. (Una domus 
non alit duos canes.) 

Erasmus, 4dagia, ii, i, 24. (1508) 

TWO OF A TRADE NEVER AGREE, see under TRADE. 


RIVER 


1 

The deepest rivers flow with the smallest 
noise. (Altissima quaeque flumina minimo 
sono labuntur. ) 

Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magni. (c. a.v. 50) See also 
ΤΙΣΙ, Waters Run DEEP. 

The silent stream. (Taciturnus amnis.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 31, 1. 8. (23 B.¢.) 


2 
All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is 
not full. (Omnia flumina intrant in mare, et 
mare non redundat.) 

Old Testament: Ecclestastes, i, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 
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A river, you compare yourself with the ocean. 
(Fluvius cum mari certas. ) 
eens Adagia, i, ix, 76. (1523) 


ewaid to their fountains the sacred rivers 
run. (ἄνω ποταμῶν ἱερῶν χωροῦσι xayal.) 

Evuripipes, Medea, |. 410. (c. 431 B.c.) Mean- 

ing that things are upside down. 
Never does the stream flow backwards to its 
fount. (Nec redit in fontes unda supina suos.) 

Ovip, De Medicamine Faciei, |. 40. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Ye or backwards run! (Redite sursum flu- 
mina !) 

Avusontus, Epistles. Frag. 35. (c. a. Ὁ. 370) 
The soul aspiring pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount. 

ROBERT MONTGOMERY, The Omnipresence of 

the Deity. Pt. i. (1828) Macavutay, Edin- 
burgh Review, April, 1830, in a review of 
Montgomery’s poems called this “the worst 
similitude in the world,” and Montgomery 
suppressed it. 


A thousand years hence, the River will run 
as it did. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 436. (1732) 


6 
Rivers need a spring. 
Herpzrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 602. (1640) 


The mighty emperor in whose dominions the 
Father of Waters begins his course. 

SAMUEL JoHNsON, Rasselas. (1759) Referring 
to the Nile. The Mississippi, whose name is 
from the Algonquin for Great River, has 
also been called the Father of Waters. 

Ol’ man river, dat οἷ᾽ man river, he keeps on 


rollin’ along. 
HAMMERSTIIN, 20, Ol’ Man River. 
(1927) Referring to the Mississippi. 


RIVER 


8 

Rivers are moving roads, which carry one 
where one wishes to go. (Les riviéres sont des 
chemins qui marchent, et qui portent ou l’on 
veut aller.) 

Pascal, Pensées. Pt. i, art. x, No. 38. (c. 1660) 
The great rivers of the world have now become 
the highways of civilization. 

Axison, History of Europe. Ch. 78. (1842) 


9 
Heracleitus likens the universe to the current 
of a river, saying that you cannot step twice 
into the same stream. (τὸν αὐτὸν ποταμὸν οὐκ 
ἂν ἐμβαίης. ) 

Eee Cratylus. Sec. 402A. (c. 375 B.C.) 


Show me the river that the sea won't hold. 
(Quisnam istic fluviust, quem non recipiat 
mare. ) 
Piautus, Curculio, 1. 86. (c. 200 B.C.) 
And thou, Simoys, that as an arwe clere 
Thorugh Troye rennest ay downward to the see. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus, Bk. iv, 1. 1548. (ς. 1380) 
All rivers run into the sea. 
nous DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 180. (1633) 


He who knows not the way to the sea should 
take a river for his guide. (Viam qui nescit, 
qua deveniat ad mare, | eum oportet amnem 
quaerere comitem sibi.) 
PLautus, Poenulus, 1. 627. (c. 200 B.c.) A 
proverb cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vii, 81. 
Follow the River, and you'll get to the Sea. 
(Suivez la rivicre et vous gagnerez la mer.) 
Joan Ray, English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) 


1 
Where hills are lofty, rivers are deep. (San 
kao shui yeh kao.) 

ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2508. 


(1875) See also under COMPENSATION. 
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There is not any town or city which hath a 
navigable river at it that is poor. 

Joun Taytor, A New Discovery by Sea.(1623) 
14 


In one wide ocean all rivers 
Are salted to one salt taste. 

Unxnown, Kasyapa Parivarta. (Α.Ὁ. 713) 
This was one of those threats which in Georgia 
dialect would subject a man to “a rowing up 
salt river.” 

Frances TROLLOPE, Domestic Manners of the 

Americans, ii, 117. (1832) 
That’s the way you feel, my dear, 
When sailing up Salt River. 

G. W. Buncay, Bobolink Minstrel, p.70. (1860) 
That imaginary stream called “Salt River,” up 
which defeated candidates are supposed to be 
rowed, is one of the most felicitous of our politi- 
cal Americanisms, although its authorship is un- 
known. 

Evening Post, N.Y., 1 Oct., 1910. In an article 
in Social Studies, Dec., 1934, p. 429, Carl 
Scherf gives a somewhat unconvincing ac- 
count of the origin of the phrase. 

River past, Gop rorcorren, see under DANGER. 


ROAD 


ROAD 
See also Way 


Ί 
Follow the straight road. (εὐθεῖαν ἕρπε τήνδε.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus. Frag. 109, Smyth. (c. 
458 B.c.) “You cannot be lost on a straight 
road.” 
You're leaving the highway for the byway. 
(Sciens de via in semitam degredere.) 
Prautus, Casina, |. 675. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Be careful that you stick to the road. (Caute 
ut incedas via.) 
Prautus, Curculio, 1. 32. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Keep the common Road and thou’rt safe. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3118.(1732) 
The Latin proverb is, “Via trita, via tuta” 
(A beaten track, a safe track). ἡ 
Side tracks are rough, and they’re hard to walk; 
Keep in the middle of the road. 
UNKNOWN, Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
(ς. 1870) 


2 
Any road will lead you to the end of the 
World! 
THOMAS CarLyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 
2. (1834) 
Any road leads to the end of the world. 
FitzGERALD, Polonius: Choice of a Calling. 
(1852) 
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There is no road so level as to have no rough 
places. (No hay camino tan llano que no tenga 
algun tropezon. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1615) 


You must be content sometimes with Rough 
Roads. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5262.(1732) 


4 
When, by what road, whither? (Quando, qua, 
quo? ) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. vii, sec. 2. 
(46 B.C.) 


5 
The other side of the road always looks clean- 
est. 

Epwarp FITzGERALp, Polonius: The Poor: 

Motto. (1852) 

No matter which fork of the road you take, you 
will wonder, later on, if the scenery on the other 
route isn’t more attractive. 


: GEorGE ApbE, Joy of Single Blessedness. (1922) 


If you wish to know the road ahead, inquire of 
those who have travelled it. 


Henry H. Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 
188. (1937) 


Some roads lead further than others. (ἐντὶ γὰρ 
ἄλλαι | ὁδῶν ὁδοὶ περαίτεραι.) 


PINpDAR, Olympian Odes. No. ix, 1.104.(468 B.C.) 


Walk not on the main-travelled roads. 

(λεωφόρους ὁδοὺς μὴ στείχειν.) 
Pytuacoras. Maxim. (c. 525 B.c.) AS quoted 
by ATHENarvs, bk. x, sec. 452 E, who says 
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its meaning is, “Follow not the opinion of 
the many.” The saying is one of the com- 
monplaces of Greck literature, repeated by 
Hesiod, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and many 


others. 
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It’s a maxim of a wise man never to return 
by the same road he came. 

Wa ter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 35. (1818) 
10 


You’re on altogether the wrong road. (Tota 
erras via.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, Ἰ. 245. (161 8.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 48, who comments 
that it is a proverb applied to those who are 
violently in the wrong. 

He that goth owte of his weye, the more he goth, 
the ferther he is behinde. 

Ear. Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 
tosophirs, p. 144. (1477) 

Ye maie walke this waie, but sure ye shall fynde 
The further ye go, the further behynde. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
The further we go the further behind. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 
The further you run, the further you are behind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4552.(1732) 
The Germans say, Was hilft laufen, wenn 
man nicht auf dem rechten Weg ist? (What’s 
the use of running when you’re on the wrong 
road?) 


11 
Here is the place where the road divides into 
two parts. (Hic locus est partis ubi se via 
findit in ambas.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 540. (19 B.C.) 
Every road leads in two directions. 

S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 375. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
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We roar all like bears. (Rugiemus quasi ursi 
omnes. ) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, lix, 11. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Thye gonne as beres rore, 
He bond and pressed hem so sore. 
CHAUCER (?), Hous of Fame, iii, 499. (ς. 1383) 
Roring lyke a bull, as some lawyers do. 
Rocer ASCHAM, Toxophilus (Arber), p. 42 
(1545) 
Prick me Bullcalf till he roar again. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, iii, Z, 189. (1598) 
O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 13, 
126. (1606) 
There was one of our men hanging on the main- 
stay, and roaring like a bull. 
Pe Poor Jack. Ch. 13. (1840) 


I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove; 
I will roar you as ’t were any nightingale. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsunsmer-Night’s Dream. i, 
2, 85. (1596) 
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T'll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 371. (1611) 
Nature knows best, and she says, roar! 
Maria EpcGEworTH, Ormond. Ch. 5. (1817) 
King Corny, in a paroxysm of the gout. 


ROBBERY 
See also Theft 


2 
To rob even a corpse. (τὸ κἂν ἀπὸ νεκροῦ φέρειν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 6, sec. 5. (c. 
330 B.c.) Quoted as a proverb. Cited by 
ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. See also under 
MISER. 
To rob the spittle [hospital]. 
JouHN CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 6. (1639) Ray, 
English Proverbs, Ὁ. 191. (1670) ϑουΊΗ, 
Sermons, iv, 153. (a. 1716) 


3 

He that robs a scholar robs twenty men. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 243. (1639) 

Who robs a Scholar robs twenty men. For com- 

monly he [the scholar] borrows a cloak of one, 

a sword of another, a pair of boots of a third, 

a hat of a fourth, etc. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) The 
Spanish form is, “Who robs a scholar robs 
the public.” 

Who robs a Cambridge-scholar, robs twenty. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5716.(1732) 


4 
Reavers [robbers] should not be ruers. 
; FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 88. (ς. 1595) 


Who steales not makes no robe. (Chi non 
robba, non fa robba.) 

JouNn FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
He that does not rob makes not a robe or gar- 
ment. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Proverb 83. (1629) 


6 
Rob not for burnt offerings. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 


7 

Robbery is committed by Force or Terror, of 
which neither is in Theft; for Theft 15 a secret 
act. 

THomas Hosses, A Dialogue Between a Philos- 
opher and a Student, p. 117. (c. 1670) 
There is more spirit and a better heart in a rob- 

ber than in a thief. 
WILLIAM Stusss, Constitutional History of 
England. Vol. iii, ch. 18. (1878) 
Robbers get plundered by thieves. 
WILii1aM ScarsorovucaH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1815. (1875) 


The robb’d that smiles steals something from 
the thief. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 208. (1605) 


Robbers smell the money of travellers afar off. 
Tosras SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas, iv, 12. (1750) 
Quoted as a proverb. 
The Robber Barons. 
Matruew Joszpxuson. Title of book. (1934) 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW 


ROBIN 
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I will come when the cuckoo has pecked up 
the dirt, i.e. in the spring. 

Rosert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Angka, 
p. 430. (1830) 

Darling, I’ll meet you when the robins nest again. 

Frank Howarp, When the Robins Nest Again. 
(1883) The phrase, in the slang of the day, 
became synonymous with never. So used by 
Lonc, Madame Butterfly, and also in Puc- 
cini’s opera. 

11 

The robin and the wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen; 
The martin and the swallow 

Are God Almighty’s bow and arrow. 

WILLIAM Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. i, col. 
647. (1825) Quoted as a Warwickshire say- 
ing. There are many variants of the last 
line, such as “Are God’s mate and marrow”; 
“Are the devil’s bow and arrow”; “Are the 
next two birds that follow.” 

Those who kill a robin or a wren 
Will never prosper, boy or man. 

HARLAND AND WILKINSON, Lancashire Folk- 
Lore, p. 142. (1867) 

Robins and wrens are God’s chickens and hens. 

E. M. Wricut, Rustic Speech, p. 219. (1913) 


12 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English robin. 
WorpswortH, The Redbreast 
Butterfly. (1802) 
Sweet Robin, I have heard them say 
That thou wert there upon the day 
The Christ was crowned in cruel scorn 
And bore away one bleeding thorn. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Doane Robin Redobreast. 
(1824) 


Chasing the 
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13 
Robin Goodfellow was a strange man. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 69. (1639) 


When they wer wel waked with cold, they 
surely thought that Robin goodfelow (accord- 
ing to the old saying) had bene with them that 
night. 
THOMAS HARMAN, A Caveat for Common 
Vagabones (E.E.T'S.), p. 36. (1567) 


15 
They wander as in a mist, or (as we say) led 
by Robin Goodfellow. 

WILLIAM TINDALE, Works (P.S.), p. 139. (1531) 
That shrewd and knavish sprite call’d Robin 
Goodfellow. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 

1, 34. (1596) 
In the old time when Hobgoblin and Robin good 
haa made country wenches keep their houses 
ciean. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Strange Newes Out of Divers 

Countries. (1622) 


ROBIN HOOD 
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1 
The devil . . . makes the world beleeue that 
he sels Robin-Hood’s penyworths. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 201. (1629) 
“To sell Robin Hood’s pennyworths.” It is spoken 
of things sold under half their value [at a robber’s 

rice]. 
᾿ Tuomas FutLrer, Worthies, ii, 569. (1662) 
This proverb is usually apply’d to such as having 
gotten any thing dishonestly, sell it at a price 
much below the value. 

ΒΑΙΣΕΥ, English Dictionary: Robin. (1721) 
When a purchase you reap, that is wondrous 

Cheap, 
They Robin-Hood Bargains are call’d. 

The British Apollo. No. 58, p. 3/1. (1709) 

2 Swich maner folk, I gesse, 
Defamen love, as no-thing of him knowe; 
They speken, but they bente never his bowe. 

CuHaucer, Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 861. (¢. 1380) 
Many men speken of Robyn Hood, and shot 
nevere in his bowe. 

UNKNowN, Reply of Friar Daw To pias. (1401) 

See Wricut, Political Poems, ii, 59. 

Many men speketh .. . Of Robin Hode and of 
his Bow 

Whych never shot therin, I trow. 

GrorcE Rrrey, The Compound of Alchymy. 
(1471) In ASHMOLE, Theatrum Chemicum, 
p. 175. 

Bachelors bost, how they will teach their wyves 
good, 

But many a man speaketh of Robyn hood, 

That neuer shot in his bowe. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Many talk of Plato and Homer that never saw 
them. (Tel allegue Platon et Homere, qui ne les 
veid oncques.) 

ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 12. (1595) The 
Italians say, “Molti parlan di Orlando Chi 
non videro mai suo brando” (Many talk of 
Orlando who have never seen his sword). 

Many speak of Robin Hood that never shot in 
his bow. 

THomas Urguuanrt, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iii, ch. 
2. (1653) This is Urquhart’s rendering of 
Rabelais’ “Tell parle de mesnaige, que ne 
scayt mie que c’est.” 

Many talk of Robin Hood that never shot in his 


bow, 
And ap talk of Little John that never did him 
now. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1670) 
The first line cited by Dyxers, English Prov- 
erbs, p. 67; BaILEy, Divers Proverbs, Ὁ. 37. 
(1712) and many others. 

Virtue we praise, but practice not her good. 
(Athenian-like) we act not what we know, 
As many men do talk of Robin Hood, 
Who never did shoot arrow in his bow. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 

A Yorkshire proverb runs: any speak of Robin 
Hood, etc., i.e. many people talk of doing great 
things which they never accomplish. 

E. M. Wricnt, Rustic Speech, p. 189. (1913) 

A Rosin Hoop ΤΑΙΕ, see under TALE. 
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3 
They cry out with an open mouth, as if they 
out shot Robin Hood. 
Sm Purp ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, An Apologie for Poetrie 
(Arber), p. 51. (a. 1586) 
To overshoot Robin Hood. 
W. C. Haz.itt, English Proverbs, p. 425. (1869) 


4 
“All round Robin Hood’s barn.” All about the 
country, first here and then there. 

Notes and Quertes, v, ix, 486. (1878) 
To go round by Robin Hood’s barn is to go a 
roundabout way, to go the farthest way. 

E. M. Wricut, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 189. (1913) 


ROCK 
5 


I am in town without a rock in my pocket. 
Jonn BARTLETT, Americanisms, Ὁ. 277. (a.1848) 
Old man’s piling up the rocks. 
KrpLinc, Captains Courageous. Ch. 1. (1897) 


6 
O Rock of Israel, Rock of Salvation, Rock 
struck and cleft for me. 

DaniEL BrREviINT, Works, p. 17. (1679) 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 

AvGUSTUS MONTAGUE TopLapy, Rock of Ages. 
(a. 1778) 

It is the material image of the Christian, his heart 
resting on the Rock of Ages. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table. Ch. 5. (1872) “Rock of Ages” is a 
rendering of the Hebrew in Isaiah, xxvi, 4, 
which is translated “everlasting strength” in 
the King James version. 


7 
He stood firm as a rock. (ὁ δ᾽ ἐστάθη Hire πέτρη 
ἔμπεδον.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 463. (c. 850 Β C.) 
Like rock engirdled by the sea, 
Like rock immovable is he. 
(Ile, velut pelagi rupes immota, resistit.) 
VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 586. (19 B.C.) 
He’s a rock, the oak, not to be wind-shaken. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cortolanus, v, 2, 117. (1607) 
Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 
WALTER Scott, The Lady of the Lake. Canto v, 
st. 10. (1810) 


8 
Fork out, for I’m fair on the rocks. 
A. G. Murpoca#, Scottish Readings. Ser. iii. Ὁ. 
101. (1889) 
One rock is as good as another to be wrecked on. 
SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 
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9 
For it is seyd, man maketh ofte a yerde 
With which the maker is himself y-beten. 
CHAUCER, Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 740. (c. 1380) 
I fere me ye haue made a rodde for your self. 
Sir THomas MAtory, tr., Le Morte Dartkur, 
v, fi, 162. (c. 1480) 
Men make often a rodde for them selfe. 
WittiaM Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon (E.E.TS.), p. 97. (c. 1489) 
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For your owne tayle ye made a rod. 

Joun Sxexton, Works (Dyce), i, 186. (a. 1529) 
Then hath he made a rod for his own breech. 

Joun Fritu, A Disputacion of Purgatorye 
(1829), p. 110. (1533) 

Whan haste proueth a rod made for his own 
tayle. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
To lock vp ones wife . . . is to gather a rod to 
beate his owne breeche. 

UNKNowN, Tell-Trothes New-Yeares Gift, p. 

35. (1593) 
Oh how the good man smiles to see what a Rod 
we have made for our own Back! 

Wir.tiaM Hucuaes, The Man of Sin,i,ix,39(1677) 
He makes a rod for his own breech. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Divers Proverbs, Ὁ. 57.(1721) 
I am not the first man who has carried a rod to 
whip himself. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) The 
French say, “Il donne des verges pour se 
fouetter” (He provides the switch to be 
whipped with). 


1 
The rod breaks no bones. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 182. (1633) 
CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 75. (1639) 


2 
They put gold into the hands of youth, when 
they should put a rod vnder their gyrdle. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 34. (1579) A 
whipping. 
A rodde were better vnder thy girdle than loue in 
thy mouth. 
Joun Ly ty, Endimion. Act ii, sc. 2. (1591) 


3 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. (Virga 

tua, et baculus tuus: ipsa me consolata sunt.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxiii, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 


4 
He shall rule them with a rod of iron. 
(τοιμανεῖ αὐτοὺς ἐν ῥάβδῳ σιδηρᾷ.) 
New Testament: Revelation, ii, 27. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Reget eas in virga ferrea.” 
In matters domestic she ... ruled with a rod 
of iron. 

TroLiope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 3. (1857) 
Picton ruled it [Trinidad] for a while with a rod 
of iron. 

Caries Kincstey, At Last. Ch. 3. (1872) 
He rules me with a rod of red-hot iron. 

Steere MacKaye, Paul Kauvar. Act. ii. (1888) 


5 
The rodde .. . helpeth forward to bryng the 
boys to some goodnesse. 

THomas WILSON, Arte of Logike, Ὁ. 36. (1551) 
It makes a vast difference in opinion about the 
utility of the rod, which end happens to fall to 
one’s share. 

Irnvinc, Tales of a Traveller, i, 270. (1824) 
SPARE ROD AND SPOIL CHILD, see under CHILD 


We have roddes in lye for them everye one. 
Unknown, Respublica. Act iii, sc. 5. (1553) 

I know one, that experimentally proved what a 

ne in lye could do with the curstest boy in the 
tty. 
GasrieL Harvey,Pierces Supererogation.(1593) 


I feare God hath worse rods in pickell for you. 
BENJAMIN SPENSER, Vox Civitatis, p.26. (1625) 
This is a threatening admonition for an idle or 
ae boy, “‘There’s a rod in pickle for thee, my 
d.”’ 
Craven Glossary: Pickle. (1828) 
To have a rod in pickle; to intend to, be ready to, 
punish someone. From rods kept in lye, which 
preserves their chastising virtue. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Rod. (1941) 
KISS THE ROD, see under KIssS. 


ROGUE 
See also Knave, Rascal 


7 
A wilde Roge is he that hath no abiding place. 
Joun Awpetay, The Fraternitye of Vaca- 
bondes (1869), p. 5. (1561) 
A wilde Roge is he that is borne of a Roge. 
Tuomas HarMan, A Caveat for Common Vaga- 
bones, p. 41. (1567) 
The Tame Rogue begets a Wilde-Rogue. 
THOMAS DEKKER, the Belman of London. 
(1608) Works (Grosart), iii, 97. 


8 
Nobody calls himself rogue. 
H.G.Bonun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.463.(1855) 


9 
A rogue’s wardrobe is harbour for a louse. 
JouHn CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 71. (1639) 


Cited by Ray, p. 137; Futter, No. 383. 
10 


Not one in a thousand is capable of being a 
complete rogue. 
Henry FIELp1NG, Jonathan Wild. Ch. 4. (1743) 
11 
Little Rogues easily become great Ones. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


12 
No Rogue like to the godly Rogue. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3624. (1732) 


13 
A thread will tie an honest man better than 
a rape [rope] will do a rogue. 


HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (1832) 
14 


The most notorious rogue that ever breathed. 
THOMAS Kyp (?), Jeronimo, i, vi, 49. (1605) 
A more praeternotorious rogue than himself. 
FLETCHER, Fair Maid of the Inn. Act iv.(c.1613) 
As big a rogue as ever peeped at a speer. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 10. (1917) 
15 
One rogue is usher to another still. 
ἼΡΌΣΕ, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 251. (1726) 


A rich rogue, two shirts and a rag. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1678) 


ΘΨΊΕΥ, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
17 


Among his crew of rogues in grain. 
JONATHAN Swirt,Works (Scott) ,xiv,241.(1728) 
A rogue in grain is a rogue amain. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.299.(1855) 
Liké corndealers, they are rogues in-grain. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
18. (1869) See also under KNAVE. 
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1 
It is a common saying, that you must set a 
rogue to catch a rogue. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, ii, 53. (1774) See also under THIEF. 


2 
Very often, say what you will, a rogue is only 
a fool. (Bien souvent, quoi qu’on dise, un 
fripon n’est qu’un sot.) 
ΝΌΓΤΑΙΒΕ, Le Dépositaire. Act ii, sc. 6. (1772) 
A rogue is a roundabout fool; a fool in circum- 
bendibus. 
S. T. CoLermcE, Table-Talk, 4 Jan., 1823. 
He may be a rogue, but he’s no fool on the march. 
Notes and Queries, iii, vi, 495. (1864) 
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3 
To haue a Rowland for an Oliver. 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle (1809), p. 266. (1548) 
HocinsnED, Chronicles of England (1808), 
iii, 205. (1577) A blow for a blow; tit for tat, 
Roland and Oliver were two of Charlemagne’s 
Paladins, so evenly matched, so legend says, 
that they fought for five days on an island 
in the Rhine, without either gaining the 
slightest advantage. 

She will always have a Rowland for your Oliver. 

James HowELt, Familiar Letters, ii, 665.(1659) 
To give one a Rowland for an Oliver. That is, a 
quid pro quo, to be even with one. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1670) 
The French say, “Je luy baillerai Guy contre 
Robert” (1 will engage Guy against Robert) 
See also Tir For Tat. 

’Tis allowable . . . to give a man a Rowland for 
his Oliver, and to pay him in his own coin. 

SiR ROGER L’EStTRANGE, Fables, xxxi, 38. (1692) 
He gave my termagant kinsman a quid pro quo 
—a Rowland for his Oliver, as the vulgar say. 

WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 35. (1816) 


4 
After some years he died of the death Roland. 
(Apres quelques annees mourut de la mort 
Roland.) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1532) That 
is, he died of thirst. 
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5 

A thousand roads lead men forever to Rome. 
(Mille viae ducunt homines per saecula ad 
Romam.) 

ALAIN DE Lite, Liber Parabolarum,591.(1175) 
Diverse pathes leden diverse folk the righte way 
to Rome. 

CHAuUCER, Astrolabe: Prologue, 1. 45. (c. 1391) 
All roads lead to Rome. (Tous chemins vont ἃ 
Rome.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 27. (1694) 


The Italians say, “Tutte le strade conducono 
ἃ Roma.” 


All roads take to Rome. 
Crartes READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 24. (1860) 
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Every highroad leads to Peking. (T‘iao t’lao ta 
lu t‘ung Pei-ching.) 

ScarBorouGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 746. 
(1875) The Japanese say, “Every road leads 
to the Mikado’s palace.” 

All roads seemed to lead to Reno. 
5 Stuart CLoete, Congo Song. Ch. 8. (1943) 


I found Rome brick and left it marble. (τὴν 
Ρώμην γηίνην παραλαβὼν λιθίην ὑμῖν καταλείπω.) 
Aucustus CAESAR, on his death-bed, Augusi, 
A.D. 14. The Latin of the saying is usually 
given as “Urbem latericiam invenit, mar- 
moream reliquit” (He found the city brick 
and left it marble), but this is an adapta- 
tion of what SuETonius, De Vita Caesarum: 
Divus Augustus, bk. ii, ch. 28, sec. 3. (ς. A.D. 
120), really wrote, “Ut iure sit gloriatus 
marmoream se relinquere, quam latcriciam 
accepisset” (He—Augustus—so beautified the 
city that he could justly boast that he leit 
built of marble what he had found built of 
brick). Strictly speaking, latericius means 
sun-dried brick, so that the saying might 
literally be rendered, “I found Rome mud 
and left it marble.” Dio Cassius, Roman 
History, bk. ἵν], ch. 30, asserts that Augustus 
“did not refer literally to the appearance of 
its buildings, but rather to the strength of 
the empire.” 
Augustus, who sayd, I found Rome of stones 
and brickes, but I have left it of marble. 
STEFANO GuAzzOo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 185. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
It was the boast of Augustus .. . that he found 
Rome of brick and left it of marble. 
Lorp BrouGuaM, Speech on Law Reform, 
House of Commons, Feb., 1828. 


7 
To Rome for everything. (A Roma por todo. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 52. (1615) 
The Spanish also say, “A la Corte por todo” 
(To the Cortes for everything). 


8 
O happy Fate for the Roman State 
Was the date of my great Consulate! 
(O fortunatam natam me consule Romam.) 
Cicero, De Suo Consulatu. (c. 55 B.c.) As 
quoted by JUVENAL, Satires, x, 122. A line 
much ridiculed for its egoism and cacophony. 


9 
I am a Roman citizen. (Civis Romanus sum.) 
Cicero, In Verrem. No. vi, sec. 57. (70 B.C.) 
Cicero is telling the story of Publius Gavius, 
beaten with rods in the forum of Messina, 
“while in the meantime no groan was heard, 
no cry amid all this pain and between the 
sound of the blows, except the words, ‘I am 
a Roman citizen.’” AuLus GELLius, Noctes 
Atticae, x, 3 (c. A.D. 150), also tells the 
story, and QUINTILIAN, Institutiones Ora- 
toriae, xi, i, 40, asks, “What could be braver 
than the words of the man from whom the 
scourge could wring but one cry, ‘Civis 
Romanus sum!’” See also Livy, ii, 12. 
By the terror of the Roman name. (Terrore 
nominis Romani.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 24. (c. a.D. 116) 
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1 
Let Nero fiddle out Rome’s Obsequies. 
GEORGE DANIEL, Trinarchodia: To the Reader. 
(1649) Surrontus, De Vita Caesarum: Nero, 
bk. vi, ch. 38, tells the story of how Nero 
set fire to the city, [to see what Troy looked 
like when it was in flames), and sang the 
whole of The Sack of Ilium [probably one 
of his own compositions] as he watched the 
flames, which raged for six days and seven 
nights. 
It is fiddling while Rome is burning to spend 
more pages over the sorrows of . . . Rose Sal- 
terne, while the destinies of Europe are hanging 
on the marriage between Elizabeth and Anjou. 
CHARLES KrincsLey, Westward Ho! Ch. 10. 
(1855) To be occupied with trifles in face 
of a crisis. 
While Rome is burning they are satisfied to do 
nothing but fiddle. 
Ocpen Nasn, Election Day Is Holiday. (1933) 


2 

The Roman nature was fierce, almost brutal. 
Frounk, Lives of the Saints. (1852) 

The Roman ... was at heart, more of a farmer 

than a soldier. 

5 Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. Ch. 3. (1866) 


All things are for sale at Rome. (Omnia ve- 
nalia Romae esse. ) 

SaLLust, Belum Lugurthinum. Ch. 8, sec. 1. 
(c. 40 B.C.) Repeated in Ch. 20 and elsewhere. 

All things at Rome have their price. (Omnia 
Romae cum pretio.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iii, 1. 183. (c. A.D. 120) 
We have the old proverb, Omnia venalia Romae, 
“All things are sold for money at Rome”; and 
Rome is come home to our own doors. 

HucH LATImMer, Fifth Sermon Before Edward 
VI, Ὁ. 185. (1549) See also Price: Art MEN 
Have THEIR PRICE. 

No right at Rome. 
Joun CrarKxeE, Paroemiologia, p. 172. (1639) 


4 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 27. (1599) 


δ 
The last of the Romans. (Romanorum ulti- 
mus. ) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 34. (c. A.D. 116) 
Referring to Caius Cassius. 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, v, 3, 99. (1599) 
Referring to Brutus. 
This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, v, 5, 68. 
Thou sleepest, Brutus, and Rome is in chains. 
(Tu dors, Brutus, et Rome est dans les fers.) 
‘ ΝΌΣΤΑΙΒΕ, La Mort de César. Act ii, sc. 2. (1735) 


Not yet had Romulus traced the walls of the 
Eternal City. (Romulus aeternae nondum 
formaverat urbis | moenia.) 
TrsuLtus, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 5,1, 23. (19 B.c.) 
The walls of fofty Rome. (Altae moenia Romae.) 
Vearcy., Aeneid. 3k. i, 1. 7. (19 B.C.) 
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7 
So great a labor was it to found the Roman 
race. (Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem. ) 

VerciL, Aencid. Bk. i, |. 33. (19 B.c.) 
The Romans, lords of the world, the race wearing 
the toga. (Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque 
togatam.) 

VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, |. 282. 
The Roman Senate and People. (Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus.) 

The motto of Rome, denoted on Roman ban- 

ners, coins, etc. by the letters S.P.Q.R. 

So little as to be nothing. (Si Peu Que Rien.) 
? RABELAIS, Pantagrtel. Bk. iii, ch. 32. (1545) 


Rome became of all things the fairest, and 
with a single city’s wall enclosed her seven 
hills. (Rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, | 
septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 534. (29 B.c.) Re- 
peated in Aeneid, vi, 783. 

First among cities, the home of gods, is golden 
Rome. (Prima urbes inter, divum domus, aurea 
Roma.) 

Avusonius, Ordo Urbium Nobilium, |. 1. (c. 
A.D. 370) “Caput mundi” (Head of the 
world) was the proverbial phrase applied to 
Rome. 

A city greater than any upon earth... that 
from one small place extended its power so that 
upon it the sun never sets. (Parvaque a sede 
profecta | dispersit cum sole manus.) 

Craupian, De Consulatu Stilichonis. Bk. iii, 1. 
139. (c. A.D. 400) See also under Spain, 
ENGLAND. 

The grandeur that was Rome. 

‘ Epcar ALtan Por, To Helen. (1836) 

This agglomeration which was called, and 
which still calls itself the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, is neither holy, nor Roman, nor an em- 
pire. (Ce corps qui s’appelait et qui s appelle 
encore le saint empire romain nétait en 
aucune maniére ni saint, ni romain, nj em- 
pire. ) 

VoLTAIRE, Essai sur les Maeurs et VEsprit des 
Nations. Ch. 71. (1756) 

10 

Rome was not made all in one day, so say the 
vulgar. (Rome ne fut pas faite toute en un 
jour, ce dit li vilains. ) 

Unknown, Li Proverbe au Vilain (Tobler). 
p. 43. (c. 1190) The French also say, ““Rome 
n’a été bati tout en un jour,” or “Paris n’a 
pas été fait en un jour,” or “On ne fait pas 
tout en un jour” (One can’t do everything 
in one day). Variants often substitute the 
capitals or important cities of other countrics 
for Rome. 

One drop doesn’t hollow out marble, neither at 
once in one day is Rome built. (Non stilla una 
cavat marmor, neque protinus uno est | condita 
Roma. die.) 

PALINGENIUS (PieTRO ANGELO ΜΑΝΖΟΙ11), 
Zodiacus Vitae. Bk. xii, 1. 460. (1537) 


— 


Rome was not built in one day. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Prophetess, 
act i, sc. 3. (1622) ΘΜΟΙΣΕΤΊ, Roderick 
Random, ch. 51. (1748) Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel, ch. 21. (1822) BrontéE, Shirley, ch. 6. 
(1849) Dove, The Stock-Broker’s Clerk. 
(1893) ΟΒΈΝΕΥ, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 58. 
(1941) etc., etc. 

Zamora was not won in an hour. (No se gano 
Zamora en una hora.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 71. (1615) 
An allusion to the long siege of Zamora in 
1072, at which Sancho II lost his life. 

Hercules was not begot in one night. 

Mitton, Declaration for the Election of John 
11]. Prose works (1890), iii, 481. (1674) 
Quoting a Greek proverb. Jupiter, -so Plau- 
tus states, made the night he spent with 
Alcmena last forty-eight hours, for, says 
Rabelais, “50 great a time was needed for 
the forging of the mighty Hercules.” 

How was Rome bigged [built] ? 

JAMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 142. (1721) 
The world was not made in a day. 

F. E. SmMepvey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 48. (1850) 
Ice three feet thick is not frozen in a day. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 360. (1537) 


II—When in Rome Do as the Romans Do 


1 

When I am here [at Milan] I do not fast on 
a Saturday; when I am at Rome, I fast ona 
Saturday. Follow the custom of the church 
where you are. (Quando hic sum, non ieiuno 
Sabbato; quando Romae sum, ieiuno Sab- 
bato.) 

St. AMBROSE, Advice to St. Augustine (A.D. 
387) See St. Aucustine, Epistle to Janu- 
arius: Epistles, ii, 18; Epistle to Casualanus, 
xxxvi, 32. St. Augustine explains, “My mother 
having joined me at Milan, found that the 
church there did not fast on Saturdays as 
at Rome, and was at a loss what to do. So 
I consulted St. Ambrose, of holy memory, 
who replied” as above. 

If you are at Rome, live after the Roman fashion; 
if you are elsewhere, live as they do there. (Si 
fueris Romae, Romano vivito more; si fueris 
alibi, vivito sicut ibi.) 

St. Ambrose, Advice to St. Augustine. As 
quoted by JEREMY Taytor, Ductor Dubi- 
tantium. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec. 5. The last phrase, 
in a slightly different form, “Cum fueris 
alibi, vivito mori loci” (When you are abroad, 
live according to the customs of the place), 
was quoted by the Spanish ambassador as 
warrant for following Henry VIII's religion 
while in England. 

When thou art at Rome, do after the dome; 
And when thou art els wher, do as they do ther. 

Ricnarp Hirzts, Common-place Book (E.E. 
T.S.), p. 130. (ce. 1530) 

According to the saying, when one is at Rome, 
to live as they doe at Rome. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 65. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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I'll do as company dooth; for when a man doth 
to Rome come, he must do as there is done. 

Henry Porter, Zhe Two Angrie Women of 

Abington (Percy Soc.), p. 50. (1599) 
When thou art at Rome do as thou shalt see. 
(Cuando a Roma fueres haz como vieres.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 54. (1615) 
This is paraphrased by Rosert Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. 
2, subs. 1 (1621), “When they are at Rome, 
they do there as they see done.” The French 
say more briefly, “A Rome comme ἃ Rome” 
(At Rome as at Rome). 
Her fashions, as those of France now, were as 
laws to the world, at least at Rome: whence it 
is proverbial, Cum fuerits Romae, Romano vivito 
more. When thou art at Rome, thou must do as 
Rome does. 
WILLIAM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 9. 
(1669) 
You know the proverb, “They who go to Rome 
must do as they at Rome do.” 
Izaac Watton, The Compleat Angler (Cotton) 
Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1676) 
And you at Rome would do as Romans do, 
According to the proverb. 

Lorp Byron, Beppo. Sec. 9. (1817) 

I always do in Rome as Rome does, eat (if I can) 
whatever is set before me. 

W.C. Barpwin, African Hunting. Ch. 7. (1863) 
In Rome, so to speak, I do as the Romans do. 
BERNARD SHAW, Major Barbara. Act ii. (1905) 

Also Getting Married. (1908) In his New 

York radio address, 11 July, 1932, Shaw 

said, “‘When in Rome do as the Romans 

do’ is the surest road to success.” The phrase 
is frequently quoted. 


2 
Follow the customs of the city wherein thou 
comest. 

Babylonian Talmud: Bikkurim, ἴο. 43a. (c. 
450) Other Talmudic proverbs to the same 
effect are: ‘““Man should never depart from 
established custom” (Baba Metzia, 86b) ; 
“A man should never exclude himself from 
the general body” (Berachoth, 49b); “The 
law of the state is law” (Gittin, 10b). 

If you have entered a city, conform to its laws. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, xlviii, 14. (c. 550) 

Isocrates adviseth Demonicus, “when he came to 
a strange city, to worship by all means the gods 
of the place.” 

RosBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. iv, mem. 1, subs. 5. (1621) 
Every man of sense imitates and conforms to that 
local good-breeding of the place which he is at. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 2 Oct., 1747. 

If you see a town worshipping a calf, mow grass 
and feed him. 

5. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 518. 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


When you enter a country, inquire as to 
what is forbidden; when you cross a boundary, 
ask about the customs. 
Conructus, Analects. (c. 500 Β. 6.) See Hart, 
700 Chinese Proverbs. No 187. 


2006 ROME 


A stranger must conform to the city’s customs. 
(χρὴ δε ξένον μὲν κάρτα προσχωρεῖν πόλει.) 
Euripies, Medea, 1. 222. (c. 431 B.C.) ᾿ 
We must obey and do as here they do. (ἀστοῖς 
ἴσα χρὴ μελετᾶν, εἴκοντας ἃ δεῖ xdxoborras.) 
parle Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 171. (c. 408 
B.C. 
It is the rule of rules, the general law of laws, 
for every man to observe those of the place 
wherein he lives. (C’est la regle des regles, et 
generale loy des loix, que chascun observe celle 
du lieu ow il est.) 
Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 22. (1580) 


1 
Obtayne ye mynde of ye fysh called polypus. 
(Polypi mentem obtine. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 93. (1508) 
Taverner, tr. Folio xlix. (1550) Erasmus 
takes a page and a half, and Taverner, para- 
phrasing him, takes four pages to explain this 
proverb, on the basis of the supposed ability 
of the polypus to change its color to match 
its environment. 

The Chameleon chaungeth him selfe into ye colour 
and hew of every thing hee doth viewe. 

Grorce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Tereus and 
Progne, p. 40. (1576) 


You must howl with the wolves if you wish 
to run with the pack. (Consonus esto lupis, 
cum quibus esse cupis.) 
ALrreD Henprerson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 61. 
(1859) 
You must rave with the insane, unless you would 
be left alone. (Necesse est cum insanientibus 
furere, nisi solus relinquereris.) 
HENpDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 250. 
If you are with a wolf you must howl like the 
wolves. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 383. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
Thou must at Rome, reuerence Romulus, in 
Boetia Hercules, in England those that dwell 
there, els shalt thou not lyue there. 
Jouw Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 316. (1580) 


4 
Wherever you go, talk as the people of the 
place talk. (Tao na li shuo na li ‘hua.) 
WiLii1am ScarsoroucnH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1969. (1875) 


Act as a Milesian at Miletus, (olxot τὰ 
Μιλήσια.) 


ZENOBIUS, Adagia, ν, 67. (c. A.D. 130) Quoting 
an old Greek proverb, noted by Erasmus, 
dagia. 
We'll do as they do at Quern, 
What we do not to-day, 
We must do i’ the morn. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1678) 
You must do as they do at Hoo, 
What you can’t do in one day, 
You must do in two. 
Ropert Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 427. (1830) 


ROOT 


ROOM 


6 
For such a scoffing prelate, hys rowme had 
bene better then his company. 
RicHarp STANYHURST, A Description of Ire- 
land, p. 7/2. (1577) 
I had rather haue your roome as your companie. 
Unknown, The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom. 
Sc. 3. (1579) 
1 had as liefe haue their roome as their companie. 
Rosert GREENE, Works (Grosart) ,ix,329.(1591) 
His roome is better than his company. 
Rosert GREENE,Works (Grosart) ,xi,255.(1592) 
Preferring his room, and declining his company. 
Tuomas FuLiter, The Cause and Cure of a 
Wounded Conscience (1841), p. 283. (1646) 
I'd rather have your room than vour company. 
MENNES AND SMITH, Witts Recreations. Epig. 
268. (1664) Dispin, Jew and Doctor. Act 
ji, sc. 1. (1798) Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. 
Ch. 26. (1822) Dickens, Our Mutual Friend 
Bk. i, ch. 6. (1865) etc.. etc. 
A barely concealed desire for his room rather 
than his company. 
IrmnA Kartova, Dreadful Hollow, p. 78. (1942) 


ROOT 


7 
For which ful oft a by-word here I seye, 
That, ‘“rotelees. mot grene sone deye.” 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 769. (c. 1380) 
No roote no fruite. 
JEREMIAH Dyke, A Worthy Communicant, Ὁ. 
176. (1640) 


8 
[They] were beginning now to “root” for him 
vigorously. 
C. M. Franprau, Harvard Episodes, Ὁ. 164 
(1897) 
He had been a Rooter from the days of Under- 
hand Pitching. 
Georce Ape, Fables in Slang, Ὁ. 27. (1899) 
He was turned loose to root for himself. 
G. H. Lorimer, Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, p. 110. (1902) 
Roor, HOG, OR DIE, see under oc. 


9 
The root of the matter. (Radicem verbi.) 
Old Testament: Job, xix, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The French say, “Couper le mal ἃ sa racine” 
(To strike at the root of the evil). 


10 
A bitter roote is amended with a sweete graft. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 237 (1580) 


1 

The day that cometh shall burn them up, . . . 

it shall leave them neither root nor branch 

(Non derelinquet eis radicem, et germen. ) 
Old Testament: Malachi, iv, 1. (c. 550 B.C.) 

Perished from the root. (Ab stirpe interiit.) 
Sat.ust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 10. (c. 41 B.C.) 


12 
Thou didst cause it to take deep root. (Plan- 
tasti radices eius. ) | 

Old Testament: Psalms, \xxx, 9 (¢. 380 B.C.) 


ROPE 


The floure, the lefe, ys rent vp by the root. 
CHAUCER, The Legend of Good Women, |. 2613. 
(c. 1385) 


1 
Rivers have sources, trees have roots. (Shui 
yu yuan t’ou, mu yu kén.) 
WrLL1aM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1. (1875) 


ROPE 


2 
To weave a rope of sand. (τὸ ἐκ τῆς ψάμμον 
σχοινίον πλέκειν.) 

ARISTIDES, Apothegm. (c. 475 B.c.) As quoted 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 78, who gives the 
Latin, “Ex harena funiculum nectis.” 

They seek to coil ropes of sand. 
SAEMUND (?), The Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 
18. (c. 900) 
To knytt a rope of sand. 
Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 778. (c. 1594) 
Make a rope of sand; to what end? 

Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 4, subs. 7. (1621) 

Like ropes of sand (as wee are wont to say) doe 
these things hang together. 

THomas GATAKER, A Discussion of Transub- 
stantiation, Ὁ. 152. (1624) 

One shall sooner knit a rope of sand then unite 
their affections. 

THoMas Forpe, Lusus Fortunae, Ὁ. 31. (1649) 

For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist. 

SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto i, 1. 157. 
(1663) 

I leave to my children a great chest full of 
broken promises and cracked oaths; likewise a 
vast cargo of ropes of sand. 

Lorp Jonn SoMErS, Somers Tracts, ΧΙ, 144. 

᾿ (1748) 
Loosen every rope. (πάντα δεῖ κάλων ἐξιέναι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 756. (424 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 31, who 
gives the Latin, ““Omnem rudentem movere,” 
and explains that it means doing anything 
thoroughly. The reference is to the ropes 
composing the rigging of a boat. 


4 
He used to say, that they were fools, who did 
not always manage to keep the rope below 
their shoulders. 

GeorcE Borrow, Romany Rye. Ch. 41. (1857) 
I τ ... aS if the rope was already round my 
neck. 

Besant, The Orange Girl. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1898) 


5 

Let us keep our holiday in peace, and not 
throw the rope after the bucket. (Tengamos 
la fiesta en paz, y no arrojemos la soga tras 
el caldero.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. fi, ch. 9. (1615) 
The Italians say, “Trar la cavezza dietro all’ 
asino” (To throw the halter after the ass). 

According to the Spanish proverb, where goes the 
bucket, there goes the rope. 

Furrer, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 14. (1642) 
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Throw the Rope in after the Bucket. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5042. (1732) 
The Scots say, “Let the tow [rope] gang 
wi’ the packet.” To THROW THE HELVE AFTER 
THE HATCHET, see under HELVE. 


6 
Being run to the end of his Rope, as one that 
had no more Excuses to make. 
Sm Jounw CwHarpin, The Coronation of Soly- 
man the Third, p. 106. (1686) 
They have come to the end of their rope: their 
time is up. 
BESANT, The Orange Girl. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1898) 
We have reached the end of our rope. 
OcpEN Nasu, The Strange Case of Mr. Donny- 
brook’s Boredom. (1940) 
I’ve come, I think, to the end of my rope. 
MARGARET CARPENTER, Experiment Perilous, p. 
214. (1943) 


7 
The captain, who. . 
took the steering oar. 
R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 
9. (1840) The nautical origin of the phrase 
is evident. 
To handle a ship, you must know all the ropcs. 
T. C. Harisurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 3. (1843) 
Anywhere from Tonga to the Admiralty Isles, 
he knew the ropes. 
R. L. STEvENSON, The Wrecker. Ch. 22. (1892) 
He knows the ropes: he knows his way about. 
SHAW, Fanny’s First Play: Induction. (1911) 
Jim grinned and withdrew. He knew the ropes. 
James HunEKER, Painted Veils, p. 150. (1920) 
Knowing the ropes—an expression used by our 
bell-ringers. 
P. W. Witson, Bride’s Castle, p. 76. (1944) 
Another explanation of the phrase. 


. “knew the ropes,” 


8 
Upon the High-ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
High. (a. 1700) 
Hei! day! What in the High-Rope! 
THOMAS HEARNE, Remarks and Collections, 24 
Feb., 1707. 
He was upon the High-Rope, and began to rail 
at him like mad. 
PETER MorrTevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 18. 
(1708) 
All upon the high rope! His uncle is a colonel! 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act it. (1773) 
She was quite on the high ropes about something. 
Dicxens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 31. (1838) 


9 

He is twisting Ocnus’ rope. (συνάγει τοῦ "Οκνου 

τὴν θώμιγγα.) 

PauSANIUS, Description of Hellas. Bk. x, ch. 29. 

sec. 2. (c. A.D. 160) Ocnus was the name of 
a picture by Polygnotus, in which he depicted 
a man twisting a rope which a she ass gnaws 
as fast as he weaves; its proverbial use refers 
either to wasted labor, or to a wife who 
spends money as fast as her husband acquires 
it. 
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1 

Go hang yourselves; you shall never want 
rope enough. (Allez vous pendre, . . . la hart 
ne vous faudra mie.) 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. v, Prologue. (1552) 
They were suffered to have rope enough, till they 
had haltered themselves. 

Futier, The Holy War. Bk. v, ch. 7. (1639) 
Give them line enough, and they will quickly 
hang themselves 

JEREMIAH Burroucss, An Exposition of Hosea, 

iv, 517. (1652) 
Let them have rope enough, and do their worst. 

Rosert W1Lp, Poetica Licentia, p. 28. (1672) 
Give him rope enough, and he’ll hang himself. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 236. (1678) 

FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1657. (1732) 
Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 3. (1849) Apams, The 
Private Eye, p. 175. (1942) etc., etc. 

Give a thief rope enough, and he’ll hang himself. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1678) 

There are many variants. 
Let him alone with the saint’s bell, and give him 
rope enough. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 80. (1678) 

I thought I had given her rope enough, said 
Pedley, when he hanged his mare. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 191. (1670) 
Give you women but rope enough, you'll do your 
own business. 

RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandtson, i,29.(1753) 
It is only giving them rope to hang themselves. 

Lorp LonspALE, in Croker Papers. Vol. iii, ch. 

29, p. 323. (1855) 
Only give him a rope and he’ll know well how 
to put it about his neck. (Donnez-le seulement 
une corde, et il saura bien se la passer au cou.) 

CaHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 382. (1856) 
If you give a man enough rope he hangs himself. 

GeorceE Bacsy, Red Is for Killing,p.251.(1941) 
Given enough hemp, she might lead them to the 
men. 

Hucues, The Blackbirder, p. 167. (1943) 

2 
Name not a rope in his house that hang’d him- 
self. 

Joon Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) 

See under HALTER. 


3 
A rope and butter, if one slip the other may 
hold. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 267. (1678) 
A Rope and Butter; if one slip, t’other will hold. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 384. (1732) 


4 
{They} rightly concluded it was an effort to 


“rope in.” 
Unknown, New Orleans Picayune, 18 Sept., 
1840, p. 2/2. 


“What are you going to do with yourself to- 
night ?” is carelessly asked by the roper-in. 

M. H. ὅμιτη, Sunshine and Shadow, Ὁ. 406. 

(1868) 

It was a funny story how young Michael Car- 
narvon got married. ... [He] was really what 
you might call roped in. 

Bunorss, Find the Woman, Ὁ. 76. (1911) 


ROSE 


ROSE 


6 

Why anoint my grave with unguents? Why 
vain anoilment give? Better while I live to 
anoint my forehead. (τέ σε δεῖ λέθον, μυρίζειν ; 
τι δέ γῇ χέειν μάταια; [ ἐμὲ μᾶλλον ὡς ἔτι ζῶ 
μύρισον.) 

ANACREON ( ?), Odes. Ode xxxii, 1.11.(ς.550 B.C.) 
Then wherefore waste the rose’s bloom 
Upon the cold, insensate tomb? .. . 

But now, while every pulse is glowing, 
Now let me breathe the balsam flowing. 
Tuomas Moore, Odes of Anacreon. Ode 32. 
(1806) 
Keep not your roses for my dead, cold brow: 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
ARABELLA EUGENIA SMITH, If I Should Die To- 
night. (c. 1890) 
Don’t strew me with roses after I’m dead. 
You may give me my roses now! 

ΤΕ. Heatey,Give Me My Roses Now. (¢.1925) 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 

ΝΙΧΟΝ WATERMAN, A Rose to the Living.(1930) 
If it’s all the same to you, just give to me, instead 
The bouquets while I’m living and the knocking 

when I’m dead. 

Louis Epwin' THAYER, 

Praises. (1935) 


Of Post-Mortem 


The sayde questyons were asked with lysence. 
and that yt shoulde remayn under the rosse 
[sub rosa], that is to say, to remayn under the 
bourde, and no more to be rehersyd. 

ΙΑ. Ropert Dymoke, Letter to Stephen 
Vaughan. (1546) See State Papers: Henry 
VIII, ii, 200. 

The Rose is the flower of Venus, and in orde 
that his deeds may be hidden, Love dedicated this 
gift of his mother to Harpocrates, the God Οἱ 
Silence. Hence the host hangs the Rose over his 
friendly tables, in order that his guests may know 
that what is said beneath it will be regarded a: 
secret. 

(Est Rosa flos Veneris, cuius quo facta laterent 
Harpocrati matris, dona dicavit Amor; 

Inde Rosam mensis hospes suspendit Amicis, 
Convivae ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciant.) 

Unknown, Rosa Flos Veneris. (a. 1600) A: 
quoted by Sir THomMas Browne, Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica. Bk. v, ch. 22, sec. 7. 

When we desire to confine our words, we com: 
monly say they are spoken under the rose. 

518 THomas Browns, Pseudodoxia E pidemica 
Bk. v, ch. 22, sec. 7. (1646) 

What ever thou and the foul pusse did doe (sul 
Rosa as they say). 

EpMUND GAYTON, Don Quixot, iii, v. (1654) 
But when we with caution a secret Disclose, 
We cry “Be it spoken (Sir) under the Rose.” 

Ξ The British Apollo. No. 112, p. 3. (1708) 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say; 

Yes, but where blows the Rose of Yesterday: 

ae tr., The Rubdiydt. St. 9 
1859 


ROSE 


1 
The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. (Exultabit solitudo, et florebit quasi 
lilium. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxxv, 1. (c. 725 B.C.) 


2 
A Rose is sweeter in the budde, then full 
blowne. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 314. (1580) 


3 
I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
valleys. (Ego flos campi, et lilium conval- 
lium. ) 
Old ser : Song of Solomon, ii, 1. (ες. 900 
B.C. 


4 
The rose is fair, but Time withers it. (καὶ τὸ 
ῥόδον καλόν ἐστι, καὶ ὁ χρόνος αὐτὸ wapalve.) 
THEOCcRITUS, /dyls. No. xxiii, 1. 29. (c. 270 B.C.) 
One day causes it to open, one day ends its life. 
(Una dies aperit, conficit una dies.) 
AuSONIUS, Epigram. (c. A. Ὁ. 370) 
The fairest and the sweetest rose 
In time must fade and beauty lose. 
Joun FL orio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 105. (1591) 
The fairest rose in three days is withered. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 333. (1605) 
The fairest rose at last is withered. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) 
Τὶς the last rose of summer Left blooming alone. 
THomas Moore, The Last Rose of Summer. 
(a. 1852) 
Today red, tomorrow dead. (Heden rood, morgen 
dood.) 
Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 297. (1856) 
This is the joy of the rose: 
That it blows, and goes. 
WILLA Sipert Catuer, In Rose-Time. (1903) 
Gone with last year’s rose. 
THURBER AND NuGENT, The Male Animal. Act 
ii. (1940) GATHER YE ROSEBUDS, see TIME. 


5 
Tf you desire to be kept lyke the Roses when 
they haue lost their coulour, smel sweete as 
the Rose doth in budde. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 55. (1579) 
He’s mighty lak’ a rose. 
F, L. STANTON, Mighty Lak’ a Rose. (c. 1900) 
A rose is a rose is a rose is a rose. 
GERTRUDE STEIN, Geography and Plays: Sacred 
Emily. (1922) See also The Autobtography 
of Alice B. Toklas, p. 169. (1933) 
Like the rose, Mighty like the rose, A rose is a 
rose is an onion. 
Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Beil Tolls, 
p. 289. (1940) 


II—Rose and Thorn 
See also Compensation 


6 
There is no gathering the rose without being 
pricked by the thorns. 

Bropal, Fables: The Two Travellers.(c.300 B.c .) 
He that plants thorns must never expect to 
gather roses. 


Briopal, Fables: Ignorant Physician.(c.300 B.C.) 
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The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
I planted. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st, 10. (1812) 


7 
If folks will let the roses alone, the thorns 
will let them be. 
T. C. Hatrsurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 17. (1843) 
The rose has thorns only for those who would 
pluck it. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 375. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


8 
I toke hir for a rose, but she breedth a burre. 

Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
The rose proveth the thorn. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 41. (1633) 
She may prove a wolf in lambs skinn, instead of a 
rose you will have a burr. 

JamMES HowELt, Letters, ii, 665. (1659) 

For the rose the thorn is often plucked. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 155. (1813) 
9 


I can better take a blister of a Nettle, then 
a prick of a Rose. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ατ- 
ber), p. 323. (1580) 
Better be stung by a Nettle, than prick’d by a 
Rose. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 878. (1732) 


10 
Flowers of all hue, and without Thorn the 
Rose. 


Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 256. (1667) 


11 

When the rose perishes. the hard thorn is left 

behind. (Riget amissa spina relicta rosa.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 116. (c. 1 B.C.) 

Would that the thorns did not outlive the rose 
J. P. RicHTeER, Titan. Zykel 105. (1800) 


12 
Often is the nettle nearest to the rose. (Urti- 
cae proxima saepe rosa est.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 46. (c. 1 B.C.) 
As from most sharpe thornes, to wit the Rose 
tree, spring most sweete flowers, so from bitter 
annoy would come pleasaunt joy. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 91. (1576) 
Among the thorns the rose is born. (Inter vepres 
rosa nascitur.) 

PontaNnus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 161. 

(1778) 
A rose issues from thorns. 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 763. (1817) 
A good son from worthless parents. 


Pleasant even the thorn by which one sees a 
rose. (Spina etiam grata est ex qua spectatur 
rosa. ) 

PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.668.(c.43 B.C.) 
You git a thorn with every rose, 

But ain’t the roses sweet! 
4 RANE L. Stanton, This World. (c. 1900) 


He repents in thorns, that sleeps in beds of 
roses. 
QuaRLeEs, Emblemes. Bk. i, emb. 7. (1635) 
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1 
If you lie upon Roses, when young, you'll lie upon 
Thorns, when old. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2764. (1732) 
It were pleasant to dwell with the rose, were 
it not for the thorn. 

3 ΘΑΌΙ, Gulistan. Ch. ν, Apologue 9. (c. 1258) 


Wherever there is a rose there is a thorn. 
ΘΑΡΙ, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
Ther is no rose . . . but ther be some thorn. 
LypcaTeE, Fall of Princes, i, 57. (c. 1430) 
God hath given us Roses beset with thornes, the 
sweete with the sower. 
STEFANO GvuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
1. 29. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The sweetest rose hath a prickle. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 33. (1579) 
No good without pains; no roses without prickles. 
JoHN FLorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. iii, ch. 3. 
(1603) CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Rose. (1611) 
Ne’er the rose without the thorn. 
Rosert Herrick, The Rose. (1647) 
No rose without a thorn. 
JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) A 
proverb in many languages. The French say, 
“Il n’y a pas de rose sans épine”; the Ger- 
mans, “Keine Rosen ohne Dornen”; the 
Italians, ““Non ν᾽ ὁ rosa senza spina.” 
We have no rose without its thorn; no pleasure 
without alloy. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Mrs. Cosway. 
(1786) 
The rose has its thorn, the peach its worm. 
T. C. Harrpurton (Sam Sick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 26. (1843) 


3 
To gather life’s roses, unscathed by the briar. 
4 WALTER Scott, /vankhoe. Ch. 18. (1819) 


Roses grow not on the squill. (οὔτε yap ἐκ 
σκίλλης ῥόδα φύεται.) 
TuHeEoonis, Elegies, 1. 537. (c. 600 B.C.) 
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5 
If you don’t like me rough, as I run, fare you 
well, madam. 
THomas Brown. In Duke or BUCKINGHAM, 
Works (1705), ii, 129. (1687) 
Take me just as I am, good, or bad, or indif- 
ferent; or (as Sir Francis Dashwood said of the 
Cyder Bill) rough as I run. 
JAMES BosweELL, Letter to Lord Hailes, 16 
July, 1763. 
Rough as it runs, as the boy said when his ass 
kicked him. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 231. (1813) 


I von’t pay and cut up rough. 
DicKeENs, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 43. (1837) 
Don’t cut up rough about it. 
Wr1muM Brack, A Princess of Thule. Ch. 7. 
(1873) 


A rustic roughness, awkward and loutish. (As- 
peritas agrestis, et inconcinna gravisque. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 6. (20 B.C.) 


ROUGH 


But bye and rade the Black Douglas, 
And wow but he was rough! 

Unknown, Douglas Tragedy. St. 20. (c. 1400) 
This is some fcllow . . . doth affect 
A saucy roughness. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 101. (1605) 
Rough! a porcupine’s a featherbed to him. 
1 Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 10. (1839) 


A more rough and ready state of things .. . 
than we had before been accustomed to. 
F. J. JAcKSON, in Jackson, Diaries and Letters, 
i, 120. (1810) 
Old Rough and Ready. 
Unknown. Nickname of General Zachary 
Tavlor. (c. 1846) 
A sober rough-and-ready “Totty.” 
E. E. Napier, Excursions in South Africa, i, 163. 
(1849) 
You, for example, clever to a fault, 
The rough and ready man, who write apace. 
BROWNING, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. (1855) 
The rough and ready style of . . . sailors. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Power. (1860) 
Glory was the girl for him, rough and ready. 
Bar1nG-GOuLp, Mehalah. Vol. i, ch. 5. (1880) 


9 
Rough-and-tumble fights in which they were 
often engaged. 
J. P. Kennepy, Swallow Barn. Ch. 15. (1832) 
The victories of rough-and-tumble gentlemen. 
B. D. Wats, tr., Aristophanes, Ὁ. 157. (1848) 
A rough and tumble fight is said to be one in 
which all the laws of the ring are discarded. 
JOHN BartLett, Americanisms, Ὁ. 371. (1859) 
That circle of rough-and-tumble political life 
where the fine-fibred men are at a discount. 
Ο. ΝΥ. Hormes, The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 10. (1872) 
Then up steps Pete McCracken and said that he 
would fight 
Stand up or rough and tumble if McCloskey didn’t 
bite. 
J. W. Ketty, Throw Him Down McCloskey. 
(1890) 
10 
The rough ways shall be made smooth. (αἱ 
τραχεῖαι els ὁδοὺς delas.) 
New Testament: Luke, iii, 5. (c. 4. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ““Aspera in vias planas.” 


11 
As rugh [rough] as a brere [briar]. 
UNKNOWN. Towneley Plays, p. 119. (c. 1410) 
Rowhe as beeres [rough as bears]. 
Wittiam CAxtTon, tr., The Myrrour of the 
World, ii, viii, 83. (1481) 
Rough as the bark of a tree. 
Joaquin MILLER, The Danites. Act ii. (1877) 
As rough as gorse. 


J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 19. (1917) 
12 


Take yeur part as it comyth, of roughe and 
eke of smooth. 

Unknown, Tale of Beryn, Ὁ. 37. (c. 1400) 
To take the rough and smooth together is a test 
of magnanimity. 

R. Ὁ. Brackmoreg, Christowell. Ch. 16. (1882) 
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She has to take the rough with the smooth. 
SHAW, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Act ii.(1893) 
One must take a little rough with one’s smooth. 
Jerome, Three Men on Bummel, p. 190.(1900) 
You have to take the rough with the smooth. 
SOMERSET MaucuHaM, Theatre. Ch. 4. (1937) 
The French say, “II faut prendre le bénéfice 
avec les charges.” 


ROW 


I never opposed Andrew Jackson for the sake 
of popularity. I knew it was a hard row to 
hoe; but I stood up to the rack. 
Davip CrockeEtTT, Tour to the North and Down 
East, p. 69. (1835) 
I have a new row to hoe, a long and_a rough one. 
Davip Crockett, Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas, p. 28. (1836) 
Always remember, wherever you go, 
The wisdom of practicing, “Hoe your own row.” 
ALice Cary, Old Maxims. (1849) 
I can’t hoe my row at all with you. 
J. G. Horranp, Miss Gilbert’s Career, Ὁ. 455. 
(1860) 
We’ve gut an awful row to hoe 
In this ’ere job οὐ reconstruction. 
LowELL, Biglow Papers, ii, xi, 244. (1866) 
Step-mothers have a pretty hard row to hoe. 
MariETTA HoLtey, My Opinions and Betsy 
Bobbet’s, p. 21. (1873) 
I’ve had a pretty tough row to hoe. 
λ HAMBLEN, 7om Benton’s Luck, Ὁ. 104. (1898) 


It’s my opinion he’s at the end o’ his row. 
W. N. HarBEN, The Georgians, Ὁ. 2. (1904) 


RUB 
3 


When it comes to rubbin’ it in, I always... 
r'ars up. 
T. A. Burke, Polly Peaseblossom’s Wedding, 
p. 146. (1851) 
Wasn't that rubbing it in? 
GELETT BurceEss, Find the Woman, Ὁ. 63. 
(1911) 


4 
Some small rubs .. . have been cast in my 
way. 

THOMAS NAsneE, Pasquil’s Apology. (1590) A 
difficulty, an obstacle. In bowls, a “Τ᾽ is 
an accidental interference with the course of 
the ball. 

Every rub is smoothed on our way. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 2, 188. (1599) 

To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 65. (1600) 

Her Relations are not Intimates with mine. Ah! 
there’s the Rub. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.533.(1712) 
Here lies the rub. 

WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 34. (1821) 
Expense! ... Ay! there’s the rub. 

Lorp Lytton, Paul Clifford. Ch. 20. (1830) 


6 
[He] got rubbed out by the Spaniards. 
G. F. Ruxton, Life in the Far West. Ch. 1. 
(1848) 


If they discover you first they will rub you all 
out. 
J. P. BeckwourtH, Life and Adventures, p. 62. 
(1856) 


RUBICON 


6 
When he came to the river which separates 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy Cit is 
called the Rubicon), and began to reflect, . . . 
he [Caesar] communed with himself for a 
long time in silence. . . . But finally, with a 
sort of passion, . . . uttering the phrase with 
which men usually prelude their plunge into 
desperate and daring fortunes, ‘‘Let the die be 
cast,” he hastened to cross the river. 
PLutarcu, Lives: Julius Caesar. Ch. 32, sec. 4. 
(c. A.D. 110) The Rubicon has been identi- 
fied as a brook now called the Fluminico 
(Little River), and in 1934 Mussolini caused 
a monument to be erected on its bank, near 
the village of Savignano, to mark the sup- 
posed spot where Caesar crossed it. LET THE 
DIE BE CAST, see under Dir. 
Now he is past the Rubicon. 
JosepH MeEap, in Bircu, Court and Times of 
Charles I, i, 180. (1626) 
The die being cast and Rubicon crossed. 
Joun Owen, Salus Electorum, (1643) 
We are already past the Rubicon. 
DrypENn, Conquest of Granada. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1672) 
I answered that . . . I had passed the Rubicon. 
Joun ApaMs, Conversation, with Jonathan 
Sewall. (1774) Works, iv, 8. 
{Bonaparte} would... like Caesar, have 
crossed the Rubicon at the head of the popular 
party. 
WALTER Scott, Napoleon, iv, 21. (1827) 
I began to feel that the Rubicon was passed. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte, Jane Eyre. Ch. 7. (1847) 
To cross the Rubicon. To take an irrevocable 
step, make an irrevocable decision and act on it. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
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7 
Still let me hold the rudder true. (Dum 
clavum rectum teneam.) 
EnNIvS, Annales. Frag. 538, Loeb. (c. 180 Β. 6.) 
Quoted by QUINTILIAN, ii, xvii, 25. 
The pilot who has been able to say, ‘Neptune, 
you shall never sink this ship except on an even 
keel,” has fulfilled the requirements of his art. 
(Neptune, numquam hanc navem nisi rectam.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucalium. Epis. Ixxxv, sec. 33. (c. 
A.D. 64) 
O God, you will save me if you wish; if you wish, 
you will lose me; yet will I always keep my 
rudder true. (O dieu, tu me sauveras, si tu veulx; 
si tu veulx, tu me perdras: mais si tiendray Je 
tousjours droict mon timon.) 
MonraicngE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1580) Quot- 
ing Seneca’s pilot. 
So long as the helm of state is entrusted to his 
hands we are sure that, should the storm come, 
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he will say with Seneca’s Pilot, “O Neptune! you | 
RUIN 


may save me if you will; you may sink me if you 
will; but whatever happens I shall keep my rud- 
der true.” 
James RussE_, Lowet1, Address, at celebra- 
tion of 250th anniversary of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1886. 


1 
That ship which will not have a rudder, must 
have a rock. 

TORRIANO, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 286. (1666) 
He who will not be ruled by the rudder, must 
be ruled by the rock. 

Isaac D’ ISRAELI, Curiosities of Literature: The 
Philosophy of Proverbs. (1823) TRENCH, On 
the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 3. (1853) WIL- 
BERFORCE, The Secret of a Quiet Mind, p. 79. 
(1911) A Cornish proverb, of which there is 
a variant, “The vessel that will not obey her 
rudder will have to obey the rocks.” 
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2 
Though I be rude in speech, (εἰ δὲ καὶ ἰδιώτης 
τῷ λόγῳ.) 
New Testament: Il Corinthians, xi, 6. (A. D. 57) 
Vulgate: “Nam etsi imperitus sermone.” 
Rude am 1 in my speech. 
SHAKESPEARE, OtheNo, i, 3, 81. (1605) 
Rude and scant of courtesy. 
WALTER Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Canto v, st. 28. (1805) 


3 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 304. (1599) 
Rudeness is better than any argument; it totally 
eclipses intellect. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Position. (1851) 


RUE 


4 
Rue and thyme grow both in a garden. A per- 
suasion to repent, alluding to the sound of the 
two herbs. 

James KeEtty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 283. (1721) 
I wish it may last; but “rue and thyme grow 
baith in ae garden.” 

SusAN Ferrier, The Inheritance. Vol. iii, ch. 6. 

(1824) 


δ 
Rue in Thyme should be a Maiden’s Posie. 
: James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 284.(1721) 


Rue, sour herb of grace: Rue, even for ruth. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, iii, 4, 105. (1595) 

You must wear your rue with a difference. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 183. (1600) 

He’ll have to wear his rue with a difference. 
A. R. HIcviagn, Justice Be Damned, Ὁ. 3.(1941) 


7 
I’ve ta’en the rue, My mind is fairly alter’d. 
Unknown, The Shepherd’s Wedding. (1789) 
I’ve repented. 
{He] took the rue, and tauld me a’ about it. 
Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 28. (1816) 
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8 
The oyster-net of ruin. (γάγγαμον ἄτης.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 361. (458 B.C.) 


No man is demolished but by himself. 

THOMAS BENTLEY, Letter to Mr. Pope, 1735. 

All men that are ruined are ruined on the side 

of their natural propensities. 

EDMUND BuRKE, Letters on a Regicide Peace. 
Let. 1. (1797) There is a Gaelic proverb, 
“Going to ruin is silent work,” and still an- 
other, “The road to ruin is in good repair; 


the travellers pay the expense of it.” 
1 


Rejoicing that he has made his way by ruin. 

Gaudensque viam fecisse ruina.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civils. Bk. i, 1. 150. (c. a. D. 60) 
Referring to Julius Caesar. 


1 

Everything has gone to ruin. All is over. 
(πάντα πράγματ᾽ ἀνατέτραπται, τέλος ἔχει.) 
MENANDER, Girl from Samos, 1.346.(c.300 B.C.) 
Within and without the walls of Troy all goes 
wrong. (Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra.) 
sr LORACE, Epistles, i, ii, 16. (20 B.C.) 


Not quickly will ruin overwhelm him who 
fears a crack. (Non cito ruina obteritur qui 
rimam timet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus,Sententiae.No.425.(c.43 B.C.) 


It’s all up, all over, you’re done for. (Actumst, 

ilicet, peristi.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 54. (161 B.C.) 

But the following year struck her smiling career 

With a dull and a sickening thud! 

Ἢ Wetmore Carryl, Red Riding Hood. 
1902) 


We should have been ruined but for our ruin. 

(ἀπωλόμεθα dy, εἰ μὴ ἀπωλόμεθα.) 

THEMISTOCLES, to his children, when, after 
having been exiled, he was entertained splen- 
didly by Artaxerxes. (464 B.c.) See Ρευ- 
TARCH, Lives: Themistocles. Ch. 29, sec. 7. 
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Men are marked out from the moment of 

birth to rule or be ruled. (ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχεσθαι τὰ δ᾽ 

ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχειν.) 

psy igs Politics. Bk. i, ch. 2, sec. 8. (c. 330 
B.C. 

One who wields the reins and one who is 

mounted. (καὶ ἡνίοχον καὶ ἀναβάτην.) 

PuHiLo, De Agricultura. Sec. 74. (ς. A.D. 40) 

Jupiter has set two tables in the world: the skil- 

ful, the vigilant and the strong are seated at the 

first; the humble eat their leavings at the second. 

(Jupin pour chaque état mit deux tables au 

monde: L’adroit, le vigilant, et le fort, sont assis 

A la premiére; et les petits Mange leur reste & 

la seconde.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 7. (1678) 
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I never could believe that Providence had sent a 
few men into the world, ready booted and spurred 
to ride, and millions ready saddled and bridled to 
be ridden. 
RIcHARD RUMBOLD, on the scaffold. (1685) See 
Macautay, Hist. of England. Vol. i, ch. 5. 
The mass of mankind has not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted 
and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately. by 
the grace of God. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to R. C. Weight- 
man. (1826) 
Some are born to be bullied and chidden, 
Born to be bridled, born to be ridden, 
Born to be harried or whipped or hidden, 
Others born booted and spurred to ride. 
VACHEL Linpsay, Old Old Old Andrew Jackson. 
(1917) : 


No man has any right to rule who is not 
better than the people over whom he rules. 
(ἄρχειν δὲ μηδενὶ προσήκειν, ὃς οὐ κρείττων ἐστὶ 
τῶν ἀρχομένων.) 

Cyrus, THE Exvper, founder of the Persian em- 
pire. (c. 529 B.c.) PLutarcu, Moralia; Say- 
ings of Kings, Sec. 172E. See also XENOPHON, 
Cyropaedia, i, 6, 8, and vii, 5, 83. 

2 
Resolv’d to ruine or to Rule the State. 

Joun Drypen, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt i, 

Ἰ. 174. (1681) 


3 
I desire neither to rule nor to be ruled. (οὔτε 
yap ἄρχειν οὔτε ἄρχεσθαι ἐθέλω.) 
Heropotus, History. Bk. iii, ch. 83.(c. 445 B.C.) 
Better to rule, than be ruled by the rout. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, p. 320. (1605) Ray, 
English Proverbs, Ὁ. 23. (1670) 


4 
He lacked nothing to rule but the kingdom. 
(Nihil illi deerat ad regnandum praeter reg- 
num. ) 
MACHIAVELLI, I Principe. Ch. 6. (1513) Quot- 
ing a Latin saying referring to Hiero of 
Syracuse. 


5 

A cruel rule is always more bitter than lasting. 
(Imperia crudelia magis acerba quam diu- 
turna.) 

SaLLust, Ad Caesarem Senem. Ch.3.(c. 46 B.C.) 
Unjust rule never endures perpetually. (Iniqua 
numquam regna perpetuo manent.) 

SENECA, Medea, |. 196. (c. A.D. 60) 

No one has long maintained violent government; 
temperate rule endures. (Violenta nemo imperia 
continuit diu; | moderata durant.) 

SENECA, Troades, |. 259. (c. A. D. 60) 

TO RULE WITH A ROD OF IRON, see under Ron. 
He who fears hatred overmuch, knows not how 
to rule. (Odia qui nimium timet | regnare nescit.) 

SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 703. (c. A. D. 60) 

He who doesn’t know how to be patient, doesn’t 
es to rule. (Quien no sabe sufrir, no sabe 
regir, 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 281. (1856) 


6 

Who rules his household worthily, will prove 
worthy also in affairs of state. (οἰκείοισιν ὅστις 
ἔστ᾽ ἀνὴρ | χρηστός, φανεῖται κἀν πόλει δίκαιος 
ὧν.) 

SopHoc_Les, Antigone, |. 661. (c. 441 B.C.) 
How can one rule the State if unable to rule 
sa family. (Chih chia pu néng yen néng chih 

uo.) 

ΠΟΟΙΙΤΊΙΕ, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 190. (1872) 
It is easier to rule a kingdom than a family. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 387. (1875) 


7 
Ill can he rule the great that cannot reach 
the small. 
SPENSER, The Faerie Queene, v, ii, 43. (1596) 


The desire to rule is more vehement than 
all the passions. (Cupido dominandi cunctis 
adfectibus flagrantior est.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xv, sec. 53. (c. A.D. 116) 


9 
What so euer ye brage ore boste, 
My mayster yet shall reule the roste. 
Unknown, The Debate of the Carpenter’s 
Tools, 1, 175. (c. 1400) In Hazustt1, Early 
Popular Poetry of England, iv, 85. 
In fayth, I rule moche of the rost. 
JOHN SKELTON, Magnyfycence, |. 803. (1526) 
He ruleth all the roste 
With bragging and with boste. 
SKELTON, Why Come Ye Not to Court, }. 200. 
She doth rule the roast, she wears the keys. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence. (1564) 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, i, 1, 110. (1590) 
I am my ladies cooke, and king of the kitchen, 
where I rule the roast. 
THomas NABBES, Microcosmus. Act iii. (1637) 
Rule the Rump, you rule the Roast. 
Swirt, Answer to Delany, |. 32. (1730) 
The ladies always rule the roast in this part of 
the world. 
SAMUEL Foote, Trip to Calais. Act ii. (1778) 
She rules the roost. 
ELizaABETH DatLy, Deadly Nightshade, p. 49. 
(1940) The modern perversion. 
10 
From east to west and from north to south 
there is no one who does not submit to rule. 
UNKNOWN, Shiking (Book of Songs) (c. 600 
B.c.) (πεν, Book of Filial Duty, p. 30 
HE WHO IS UNABLE TO RULE HIMSELF IS UNFIT TO 
RULE OTHERS, see under SELF-CONTROL. 
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11 
A critter who Is a slave to his own rules is 
his own nigger. 
T. C. Harisurton (SAM Slick), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 21. (1843) 


12 
It’s a bad bargain that can’t run both ways. 
O. Henry, The Whirligig of Life. (1910) ‘It’s 
a poor rule that won’t work both ways.” 
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1 

A general concourse of wise men! .. . if the 
general rule have no exceptions, thou wilt have 
an empty consistory. 

THomas Heywoop, The Rape of Lucrece. Act 
i, sc. 2. (1608) 

There is no rule without an exception. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
18. (1620) Srerne, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ix, 
ch. 13. (1760) 

No rule is so general, which admits not some 
exception. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 11, subs. 3. (1621) 

The exception proves the rule. 

Joun δον, The Cheats: To the Reader. 
(1664) 

You will recollect that “exceptions only prove the 
rule.” 

Lorp Byron, Letters, i, 204. (1808) 

The exception proves the rule . . . has often been 
greatly abused. . . . The exception in most cases 
merely proves the rule to be a bad one. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, ii, 510. (1848) 
Exceptio probat regulum ... means, “The ex- 
ception tests the rule.” 

W. W. Sxeat, A Student’s Pastime, Ὁ. 78. 
(1896) Students of the Bible are familiar 
with the use of “proof” in the sense of “‘test,” 
and it is preserved in another proverb, “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” So this 
proverb does not mean, as it is now gener- 
ally used, that the exception supports or 
demonstrates the rule, but that it tests it. 

An exception disproves the rule. 

Conan Doyvie, The Sign of the Four. Ch. 2. 

(1890) 


2 
What he doth, he doth by rule of Thumb, and 
not by art. 
Sm Witt1am Hope, The Compleat Fencing- 
Master, p. 157. (1692) 
No rule so good as rule of thumb, if it hit. 
: James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 257.(1721) 


Rules and precepts are of no value without 
natural capacity. (Nihil praecepta atque artes 
valere nisi adiuvante natura. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae: Praefutio. 
Sec. 26. (c. A.D. 80) 


4 
My road shall be straight by the rule. (¢l«# 
παρὰ στάθμην ὀρθὴν ὅδον.) 

THeoonts, Elegies, 1. 945. (c. 550 B.C.) 
I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 3, 6. 

(1606) 


When I read some of the rules for speaking 
and writing the English language correctly 
... I think 
Any fool can make a rule, 
And every fool will mind it. 
H. Ὁ. Tuorezavu, Winter, 3 Feb., 1860. 
By line and rule works many a fool. 
G. F. NortHAatt, Folk Rhymes, Ὁ. 547. (1892) 
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6 
Folu the reul of right. 

Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 17454. (a. 1300) 
The king shall gouern after ye rule of righteous- 
ness. 

Mires Coverpatg, tr., Old Testament: Isa:ah, 

xxxii, 1. (1535) 
No rule of reason, . . . Did enter in his minde. 

SPENSER, Mother Hubberds Tale, 1. 1131.(1591) 
Against the strict Rules of Decency. 

Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels, i, 1. (1726) 

A scrupulous observance of certain rules of 
decorum. 

Unknown, The Mirror. No. 79. (1780) 

I had no rule of morality. 

CuarLeEs Kincs.ey, Letters, i, 49. (1840) 
[She] was strict in adherence to her own rules of 
propriety. 

GEORGE E1iot, Adam Bede. Ch. 20. (1859) 


IlI—The Golden Rule 


7 
Steer that we may carry the bad man over, 
for we will not do as he has done. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. v, 
]. 1. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 

According as I did to you, so also to me. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. iv, 1. 52. (c. 550 B.C.) 

We should behave to friends as we would wish 
them to behave to us. (ὡς ἂν evfalueda αὐτοὺς 
ἡμῖν προσφέρεσθαι.) 

ARISTOTLE, Maxim. (c. 340 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
Laertius, Aristotle. Bk. v, sec. 21. 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. (καθὼς θέλετε ἵνα ποιῶσιν 
ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως.) 

New Testament: Luke, vi, 31. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Prout vultis ut faciant vobis 
homines, et vos facite illis similiter.” 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the Jaw and the prophets. 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 12. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The “law” (Torah), that is the Pentateuch, 
the first five books of the Bible; the 
prophets, the eight prophetic books, begin- 
ning with Joshua. 

As you wish to be treated, see that you treat an- 
other. What you do not like yourself, do not do 
to another. (Quod tibi vis fieri, hoc alii praestare 
memento. Quod tibi non optes, alii ne feceris ulll.) 

COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 24. (c. 
A.D. 600) 

Treat others as thou wouldst be treated; dispense 
not to others what thou likest not for thyself. 

ABDULLAH ANSARI, The Knower and_ the 
Known. (c. 1075) 

Do to other as thou woldest they shuld do to 
the, and do to noon other but as thou woldest 
de doon to. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. §2. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 

Do to others as thou wouldst have them do to 
thee. . 

WILLIAM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

241. (1693) 
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Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate’er you would not take again. 
Isaac Watts, Divine Songs for Children: Our 
Saviour’s Golden Rule, (1715) 
You know, my child, the Bible says 
That you must always do 
To other people, as you wish 
To have them do to you. 
Unxnown, The Child’s Inquiry. In McGuf- 
fey’s Third Reader, p. 70. (1837) 


Men are used as they use others. 

Brpal, Fables: The King Who Became Just. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 

Expect to be treated by others as you treat others. 
(Ab alio exspectes alteri quod feceris.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 2.(c. 43 B.C.) 
τῷ good unto others, as God has done good unto 
thee. 

MouHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 28, p. 296. (c. 

622) Quoted by Sant, Gulistan, viii, 2. 
Accept for thyself what thou wouldst accept for 
others. 

Sabi, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 10. (c. 1257) 
Beare with them that beare with you. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
As the saying is, Hee that doeth not as hee oughte, 
muste not looke to bee done to as hee woulde. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 26. (1574) 
What I do not wish others to do unto me, that 
also I wish not to do unto them. (Gno put yok 
yun chee ka chee gno, oong yek yok moo ka chee 
yun.) 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. v, ch. 11.(c. 500 B.C.) 
Legge, tr. This is noted as having been said 
by Tzi-Kung, one of Confucius’s disciples, 
and the Master retorts: “Tzu, you have not 
attained to that” (Tzu, fee gnee so kyup). 

Do not to others what you would not like done 
to yourself. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 2.(c. 500 B.C.) 
Legge, tr. This is perhaps the earliest formu- 
lation of the Golden Rule, and it will be 
noted that in both cases it is stated nega- 
tively. Giles translates it, “What you would 
not wish done to yourself, do not unto 
others.” Tse-tzti quotes it in The Doctrine 
of the Mean, xiii, 3. (c. 450 B.C.) 

“Is there any one word” asked Tzi-Kung, “which 
could be adopted as a lifelong rule of conduct ?” 
The Master replied, “19 not kindness the word? 
Do not to others what you do not want done to 
yourself.” 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 23. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge translates shu “reciprocity”; 
Giles translates it “charity,” saying that it is 
almost equivalent to jém, goodness of heart, 
but with the idea of altruism more explicitly 
brought out. 


2 
This is the sum of all true righteousness: deal 
with others as thou wouldst thyself be dealt 
by. Do nought to others which, if done to 
thee, would cause thee pain. 

Mahabharata, v, 39, 72. (c. 200 B.c.) The 


Golden Rule of Hinduism. Jainism, a hetero- 

dox Hindu religion, puts it, “A man should 

treat all living creatures as he himself would 

be treated.” See Sutra-Kritanga Sutra,i,xi,33. 
Do that to no man which thou hatest. (Quod 
ab alio oderis fieri tibi, vide ne tu aliquando alteri 
facias.) 

ApocryPHa: Tobit, iv, 15. (c. 200 B.c.) Here 
the statement is also in the negative. 

Whatsoever is hateful unto thee, do it not unto 
thy neighbor. This is the whole of the Torah, the 
rest is but commentary. 

RABBI TILLEL. (c. 90 B.c.) The first Rabbinic 
enunciation of the Golden Rule, derived from 
Tobit, and also in the negative. The attribu- 
tion to Hillel has never been verified, but 
the story is that one day a would-be 
proselyte demanded that he be taught the 
whole of the law while he stood on one foot, 
and that Hillel formulated it as given above. 
It has also been attributed to Rabbi Akiba. 
See Jewish Encyclopedia, iii, 399. 

There are two ways, one of life and one of death, 
and wide is the difference between. The way of 
life is this: First, thou shalt love thy Maker [after 
Deut., vi, 5]; second, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself [after Lev., xix, 18] Now the teach- 
ing of these two words is this: ‘““Whatsoever thou 
wouldst not have done unto thee, neither do thou 
to another.” 

Unxnown, The Didache, or Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, i, 1-2. (c. 200) 

What is hateful to thyself, do not to thy fellow 
man. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 314. (c. 
450) The Talmudic formulation, derived 
from Tillel. 

What you do not wish done to yourself, do not 
to another. (Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne 
facias. ) 

LaMpRIDIUS, Augusta Historia: Alexander Se- 
verus. (c. A.D. 310) An early Latin formula- 
tion in the negative. 

Let me not do unto any that which at the same 
time I would not have done to me. (Non faci- 
am cuiquam, quae tempore eodem | nolim facta 
mihi.) 

Avusonius, Ephemeris. Pt. iii, |. 61. (¢. A.D. 370) 
Do not to others what would be disagreeable to 
yourself. 

UNKNown, Hitopadesa. (c. 1250) Dubois, tr. 
Christ left in his preceptes, Do not to others, 
that thou wilt not haue done to thee selfe. 

Joun FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
This is the law of the universe: If you wish that 
others should spare you, spare others. (Telle est 
la loi de l’univers: Si tu veux qu'on t’épargne, 
épargne aussi les autres.) 

La ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 15. (1658) 
The Japanese say, “Pinch yourself and know 
how others feel.” 

No man doth think others will be better to him 
than he is to them. 

BENJAMIN Wauicucote, Moral Aphorisms. 
(1753) 

Bear and you shall be borne with. (Ferto fereris.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 124. (1869) 
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1 

‘Do other men, for they would do you.’ That’s 
the true business precept. All others are 
counterfeits. 

Dickens, Martin Chuszlewit. Ch. 11. (1843) 

Jonas speaking. 
Do unto the other feller the way he’d like to do 
unto you, an’ do it fust. 

Epwarp N. Westcott, David Harum. (1898) 
Fais aux autres ce que t’u ne veux pas qu’ils te 
fassent! [Do to others that which you do not 
wish them to do to you. ] 
᾿ James Huneker, Painted Veils, p. 142. (1920) 


Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to 
me. (Ne dicas, Quomodo fecit mihi, sic faciam 
ei.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 29.(c. 350 B.C.) 


3 
The rule of proportion which, for excellency, 
is called the Golden Rule. 

RosertT REcORDE, The Grounde of Artes, p. 
240. (1540) The earliest known use of the 
words, “Golden Rule,” referring, however, 
to mathematics, not to the verses from Luke 
and Matthew. 

The rule of three, or golden rule, as it is called 
in sacred algebray. 

DanieL Feat ey, Clavis Mystica, Ὁ. 279.(1636) 
The Golden Law, “do as ye would be done by.” 

Rospert GopFrey, Various Injuries and Abuses 
in Chymical Physick. (1674) 

Thence arises the Golden Rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us 

Isaac Watts, Logick. (1725) 

Such is that golden principle of morality which 
our blessed Lord has given us. 

Isaac Watts, Im provement of the Mind.(1741) 
In our dealings with each other we should be 
guided by the Golden Rule. 

Howe tts, Rise of Silas Lapham. Vol. ii, p. 26. 

(1885) 
The golden rule is that there are no golden rules. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 

I believe that the true Golden Rule is minding 
your own business in all circumstances. 

Heren McC toy, Do Not Disturb, p.174.(1943) 


4 
Treat your inferiors as you would be treated 
by your betters. (Sic cum inferiore vivas, 
quemadmodum tecum superiorem velis vi- 
vere. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlvii, sec. 11. (c. 

A.D. 64) 

In your dealings with others, harm not that you 
be not harmed. (Alterum intuere, ne laedaris, 
alterum ne laedas.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ciii, sec. 3. 


5 

Do not do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you. Their tastes may not be 
the same. 

᾿ SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


Let’s do as we may be done by. 


Unxnown, Sir Thomas More. Act ii, sc. 4. (c. 


1590) 
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Do as you would be done by is the surest method 
that I know of pleasing. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 16 Oct., 1747. 

To do as you would be done by, is the plain, 
sure, and undisputed rule of morality and justice. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 27 Sept., 1748. 
Be a good boy, and do as you would be done by. 
KincsLey, The Water-Babies. Ch. 5. (1863) 
To do as one would be done by, and to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, constitute the ideal 

perfection of utilitarian morality. 
J. S. Mitt, Utilitarianism. Pt. ii. (1863) 
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Rulers are men before God and gods before 
men. 
NATHANIEL AMES, Almanack. (1734) 


8 
He who is to be a good ruler must have first 
been ruled, as the saying is. (τόν τε μέλλοντα 
καλώς ἄρχειν ἀρχθῆναί φασι δεῖν πρῶτον.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 13, sec. 4. (c. 
330 B.C.) 
We praise the ability to rule and to be ruled, 
and it is doubtless held that the goodness of a 
citizen consists in his ability both to rule and to 
be ruled. (ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι.) 
ra Politics. Bk. iii, ch. 2, sec. 7. (c. 300 
B.C. 
No one can rule except one that can be ruled. 
(Nemo autem regere potest, nisi qui et regi.) 
SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 15. (c. A.D. 55) 
No man can be a good ruler, onles he hathe bene 
fyrste ruled. (Nemo bene imperat, nisi qui paru- 
erit imperio.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 3. (1508) 
Taverner, tr. See also COMMAND: COMMAND 
᾿ AND OBEDIENCE. 
Tis a very fine thing to be father-in-law 
To a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, Blue Beard. 
Act iii, sc. 4. (1798) 
The Royal Nonesuch. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 22.(1884) 
A Pooh-Bah paid for his services! 
W. S. GiLBert, The Mikado. Act i. (1885) 
Lord high muck-a-muck rampant. 
Baitey, Nobody’s Vineyard, p. 64. (1942) 


10 
One needs must bear the follies of his rulers. 
(τὰς τῶν κρατούντων ἀμαθίας φέρειν χρεών.) 
EvurIPIpDES, Phoenissai, |. 393. (c. 420 8.6.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Alticum, ii, 25. 


11 

No good thing is a multitude of rulers; let 
there be one ruler, one king. (οὐκ ἀγαθὸν 
πολυκοιρανίη" els κοίρανος ἔστω, | els βασιλεύς.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ii, 1. 204. (ς. 850 8. ο.) 

The multitude of rulers destroyed Caria. (Multi- 
tudo imperatorum Cariam perdidit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vii, No. 7. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 43. (1550) Taver- 
ner explains that Caria was ruined because 
every citizen wanted to be a lord. 
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He that hath a fellow-ruler hath an over-ruler. 
RANDLE CotTcGrRAVE, Dictionary: Avoir. (1611) 
Ray, p. 9. (1670) See also under RIVALRY. 


1 
Evil herdsmen ruin the flock. (αὐτὰρ μῆλα κακοὶ 
φθείρουσι νομῆες.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, ]. 246. (c. 850 B.C.) 
If the ruler is good his people will be good. 
Conrucius, Analects.Bk.xii, ch.19.(c. 500 B.C.) 
As is the ruler, so are the ruled. (Talis sit rector, 
quales illi qui reguntur.) 
St. JEROME, Letters. No. vii, sec. 5. (A.D. 374) 
As is the Son of Heaven, so will be his court. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 1. (1937) 


2 
Let the ruler be slow to punish, swift to re- 
ward. (Sed piger ad poenas princeps, ad 
praemia velox.) : 

Ovi, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 2, 1. 121. (A.D. 13) 


3 
Who shall rule the ruler? (τίς οὖν ἄρξει τοῦ 
&pxovros ; ) 
PrutarcnH, Moraria: To an Uneducated Ruler. 
Sec. 780C. (c. A.D. 95) 
WHO WILL GUARD THE GUARDERS, see under WIFE. 


4 
A ruler should look at both sides of chance. 
(Utrumque casum adspicere debet qui 1m- 


perat. ) 
PusBLitrus Syrvs,Sententiae.No.719.(c.43 B.C.) 


5 
If you are a ruler, command. (Si regnas, iube. ) 
SeneEcA, Medea, |. 194. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


6 
A ruler should make his subjects fear, not 
him, but for him. (τοὺς ὑπηκόους ὁ ἄρχων 
παρασκευάσειε φοβεῖσθαι μὴ αὐτὸν ἀλλ’ ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ.) 

Pittacus, Apothegm. (ς. 675 B.c.) See Ρευ- 

TARCH, Moralia, sec. 152B. 

The rulers of old set off all success to the credit 
of their people, attributing all failure to them- 
selves. 

Cnuanc-TszE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.c.) 


RUM 


? 
A slave to the Demon Rum. 
ΤΙΜΟΤΗΥ SuAy ArTHUR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night ii, p. 43. (1854) 
Rum, the demon rum. 
ὃ O. Henry, Elsie in New York. (1907) 


Rum and ruin, you know, sir. They go to- 
gether like twin brothers. 
ΤΙΜΟΤΗΥ SHAY ARTHUR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night vii, p. 143. (1854) 


9 
There’s nought . . . so much the spirit calms 
As rum and true religion. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 34. (1818) 


10 
He led the ‘“rummies” and radicals. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life. (1860) A rummy 
was a man who frequented rum shops, a sot. 
I was makin’ it mighty warm for the rummies. 
MarKk Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.19.(1884) 


Rummies, a local name for the opponents of the 
temperance party in Maine. 
ge NORTON: Political Americanisms, Ὁ. 96. (1890) 


He that spills the Rum loses that only; He 
ar drinks it, often loses both that and him- 
self. 


EEE, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 


Rum I take to be the name which unwashed 
moralists apply alike to the product distilled 
from molasses and the noblest juices of the 
vineyard. 

O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 


x Table. Ch. 8. (1858) 


Fifteen young ladies . . 

against ‘King Alchy.’ 
Knickerbocker. Vol. xxviii, p. 40. (1846) 

A glorious victory we'll obtain 

When Alchy is no more. 


aoe AND YOUNG, Temperance Song.(1854) 


Rum is the bane of morals, and the parent of 
idleness. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Letter to Comte de 
Moustier, 15 Dec., 1788. 


. signed the pledge 


RUMOR 
” See also Report, Scandal 
Quick to perish is rumor by a woman voiced. 
(ἀλλὰ ταχύμορον | γνναικογήρυτον ὄλλυται κλέος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 486. (458 B.C.) 
16 
The swifte Fame, whiche that false thinges 
Egal reporteth lyk the thinges trewe. 
(La fama velocissima, la quale 
Il falso e ’l vero ugualmente rapporta.) 

Boccaccio, Il Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 78. (c. 
1350) CHAUCER, tr., Troilus and Crisevde. 
Bk. iv, 1. 659. (c. 1380) 

He reads nothing but the sentences of torments 
and the book of thunderbolts. 

BuRCKUARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 595. (1817) 
Always frightening others with news of dis- 
aster. 

17 

No rumor is ever utterly destroyed which 
many people have uttered. (φήμη δ᾽ οὔτις 
πάμπαν ἀπόλλυται, ἥν τινα πολλοὶ | λαοὶ 
OnulEwar.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 764. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Erasmus gives the Latin, “Rumor publicus 
non omnino frustra est.” 

That whiche is in euerye mans mouthe, is not 
spoken without cause. (Non omnino temere est, 
quod vulgo dictitant.) 

ErRAsMuUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 25. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 57. (1550) Taverner 
adds: “The Englyshe prouerbe sayeth thus: 
It is lyke to be true that euery man sayeth.” 
The modern forms are, “That is true which 
all men sav,” and “Common fame is seldom 
to blame.” 
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— 


1 
To despise the popular talk. (Populi con- 
zemnere voces.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 65. (35 B.C.) 


Men have a natural passion for spreading 
rumors. (Insita hominibus libidine alendi de 
industria rumores. ) 

Livy, 4b Urbe Condita. Bk. xxviii, ch. 24. (ς. 

25 B.c.) Quoted by MONTAICNE, iii, 11. 
Idle rumors were added to reasonable apprehen- 
sions. (Vana quoque ad veros accessit fama ti- 
mores.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 469. (c. a. D. 60) 
Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iii, 1, 97. (1598) 


3 

No fleeter thing is known to man than the 
voice of rumor. (Nullam rem citorem apud 
homines esse quam famam.) 

PLAUTUS, Fragments. Frag. 21. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Rumor o’erleaps the bounds of land and sea. 
(Terram rumor transilit et maris.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies, ii, xviii, 38. (c. 24 B.C.) 
Rumours travel fast in all directions. (φθάνουσι 
γὰρ αἱ φῆμαι πανταχόσε) 

Puito, De losepho. Sec. 245. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 40) The 
English proverbial form is, “Rumor is a great 
traveller.” 

‘The flying rumours gather’d as they roll’d. 

Pope, The Temple of Fame, \. 468. (1711) 
The mysterious power of rumour which seems to 
travel faster than any post. 

FREEMAN, Norman Conquest, iii, 160. (1869) 


4 
A trivial and empty thing is rumor. (Levis 
atque vana fama.) 
SENECA, Octavia, |. 584. (c. α.Ὁ. 60) 
Rumour 15 a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV: Ind., 1. 15. (1598) 


5 
This from Rumour’s tongue [ idly heard. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 123. (1595) 
Merely a drop of acid from rumor’s unclean 
tongue. 
Rex Stout, The Broken Vase, p. 39. (1941) 


6 
Rumor does not always err; it sometimes 
even chooses the winner. (Haud semper errat 
fama; aliquando et elegit.) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 9. (c. a. Ὁ. 98) 
False rumours often beget truths. 

Lytton, Eugene Aram. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1832) 


7 
It’s in everybody’s mouth. (In orest omni 
populo. ) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 93. (160 B.C.) 
The miller’s boy said so. 

Rosert Forsy, Vocabulary of East Anglia, Ὁ. 

431. (1830) A matter of common rumor. 

So Rumor says. (Who will, believe.) 

THomas Gray, A Long Story, 1. 73. (1750) 


8 
To have heard say is half a lye. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, 9, 30. (1666) 
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They say so, is half a Lie. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4970.(1732) 
Hearsay is half lies. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
6. (1869) The French say, ‘‘On dit est sou- 
vent un grand menteur’” (They say is often 
a great liar). Also, “On dir va partout” 
(They say goes everywhere). 


To scatter dark rumors amongst the crowd. 
(Spargere voces | in volgum ambiguas.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 98. (19 B.C.) 
Rumor, of all evils the most swift. Speed lends 
her strength, and she gains vigor as she goes. 
(Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius ullum. | 
mobilitate viget virisque adquerit eundo.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 174. 
These rumors the foul goddess spreads here and 
there upon the lips of men. (Haec passim dea 
foeda virum diffundit in ora.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 195. 
The rumor forthwith flies abroad throughout the 
little town. (Fama volat parvam subito volgata 
per urbem.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 554. 


10 
A hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, a 
voice of iron. (Linguae centum sint, oraque 
centum, | ferrea vox.) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 44. (29 B.c.) The 
French is, “La déesse aux cent bouches.” 


RUN 
11 


In the common run of Mankind. 

JoserH Appison, The Spectator. No.287.(1712) 
The ordinary run of Readers. 

THOMAS Gray, Letters (Bohn), i, 165. (1747) 
The general run of laws. 

BLACKSTONE, Commentaries, i, 101. (1765) 
The ordinary run of human beings. 

ae Soctal Pressure. Ch. 7. (1875) 
1 


An ill run at dice. 
JOHN VANBRUGH, Aesop. Act iv, sc. 2. (1697) 
He had . . . an uncommon run of luck. 
FRANCES BurneEY, Cecilia. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1782) 
There has been a run on the red. 
DisraEvi, Vivian Grey. Bk. v, ch. 6. (1826) 
A confounded run on the red. 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 38. (1850) 
They had had a run of ill Juck. 
{ἫΝ Ruskin, Works (1908), xxxiv,654.(1884) 


To have a run for one’s money. 

UNKNowN, Slang Dictionary, p. 274. (1874) 
(They] have had what is called in some circles 
a good run for their money. 

Pall Mall Gazette, 19 Jan., 1889, p. 1/1. 


RUNNING 
14 
They ran as swifte as a pudding would creepe. 
5 ROBERT Arnim, Nest of Ninnies, p. 23. (1608) 


My son, if thou runnest thou wilt not attain. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xi, 10. ( c. 190 8.c.) See also under Haste. 


RUNNING 


1 

He that runs fastest gets most ground. 

JouHN CLarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 319. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) 

He that runs fast will not run long. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.392.(1855) 


2 
He that runs, may rally. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2272.(1732) 


3 
Running for one’s all. (περί τοῦ παντὸς δρόμου 
θέοντες.) 


Heropotus, History. Bk.viii, 56ς.74.(ς.445 B.C.) 
To run for one’s life. (τὸν περὶ ψυχῆς δρόμον 
δραμεῖν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 375. (422 B.c.) 
ERASMUS quotes as proverbial another phrase 
by Aristophanes, ἐκ δυοῖν ποδοῖ» καταφεύγειν 
(To run away on both feet). 


4 
He may yll renne, that can not go. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Though I can scarcely go, I needs must run. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 5. (c. 1610) 
They hardly can run, that cannot go. 
WiLL1AM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 334. (1605) 
He may ill run that can not go. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) 
The Scots say, “He can run ill that canna 
gang.” 


He runnth far that neuer turnth againe. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
He runneth farre, that neuer commeth agayne. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 28. (1550) 
He runneth far that neuer returneth. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 197. (1579) 
It is a long run that never turns. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) A 
Latin proverb says, “Satius est recurrere 
quam currere male” (It is better to run back 
than to run wrong). 


You look like a runner, quoth the Dee’l to 
the lobster. Spoken to those who are very un- 
likely to do what they pretend to. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 389. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5934. (1732) 
“You’re a racer, to be sure,” 
Cried the Devil to the crab. 


Joun Wo cor (PETER Prnpar), The Middlesex 
Election. (1802) 


: 
Like a raging Indian . . . he runs ἃ mucke 
(as they cal it there) stabbing every man he 
meets. 

ANDREW MarveELt, The Rehearsal Trans posed, 

i, 59. (1672) 
I’m too discreet 

To run amuck, and tilt at all I meet. 
5 Pope, tr., Horace: Satires, ii, 1, 70. (1735) 


[They] nede neither roune at rouers, nor liue 
in ley mens houses. 
81 THomas More, Works (1557), p. 228/2. 
(1528) To run at rovers, to follow wild 
courses, 
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His hart or mynde, whiche now runneth at rouers. 


NicoLas UDALL, Terence, fo. 191. (1533) 
You run at random, shoot at rovers. 

Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 228. (1639) 
Running at rovers, having too much liberty. 
ἃ J. Ο. HALLIWELL, Dictionary: Rovers. (1847) 


He that runs in the night stumbles. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 19. (1670) 
He that runs in the dark, may well stumble. 
gan 9ΜᾺΒ FuELER, Gnomologia. No. 2271.(1732) 


But yet I run before my horse to market. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 1, 160. (1592) To 
run before one’s horse to market is to count 
one’s chickens before they are hatched. 
Resolution without Deliberation .. . is like run- 
ning before one’s mare to market. 
Ricuarp Krincston, Apophthegmata Curiosa, 
p. 79. (1709) 


He runs like a deer. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
19. (1620) 
The black lad . . . running like a deer. 
Henry Kincsitey, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 40. 
(1859) 
12 
We fancy we've been making the running, and 
suddenly we find ourselves nowhere. 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes, ii, 50. (1855) 
Silence was not dear to the heart of the Honour- 
able John, so he took up the running. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Dr. Thorne. Ch. 5. (1858) 
Which quite put her out of the running. 
KINGSLEY, Water-Babies, p. 31. (1863) 


He doesn’t count, does he? He is . . . out of the 
running. 
W. E. Norris, Adrian Vidal. Ch. 21. (1885) 


RUSSIA 


13 
Scratch the Russian and you'll find the Tartar. 
(Grattez le russe et vous trouverez le tartare.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings at St. Helena. 
(c. 1816) See Huco, Le Rhin: Conclusion,vii. 
Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le Tartare. 
. . . It requires but little rubbing to disclose the 
Tartar blood so freely circulated through the 
Muscovite veins. 
FREDERICK G. BURNABY, A Ride to Khiva. Ch. 
9. (1876) 
I don’t put any faith in Russians. . . . “Scratch 
a Russian and you'll come to a Tartar.” 


are OLIPHANT, The Second Son. Ch. 4. (1888) 


Russia has two generals in whom she can con- 
fide—Generals Janvier and Février. 
NicHotas I, Remark. Quoted with cartoon in 
Punch, t0 March, 1853. Two years later, 2 
March, 1855, Nicholas died, and Pusach 
printed another cartoon, showing Death 
standing at the Czar’s head, and the caption, 
“General Février turns traitor.” 


15 
Russia is always defeated but never beaten. 
UNENOWN, The Spectator, 26 April, 1913, p. 
687. Quoted as a saying. 
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RUST 


1 

Human life is very like iron. If you use it, it 
wears out; if you do not, it is consumed by 
rust. (Vita humana prope uti ferrym est. Si 
exerceas, conteritur; si non exerceas, tamen 
robigo interficit. ) 

Caro, Carmen de Moribus, Ὁ. 83. (c. 170 B.C.) 

As quoted by AuLvus GELLIUS, xi, 2. 
Iron if not used becomes covered with rust. (Fer- 
rum si non utaris, obducitur rubigine.) 

ERASMUS, Similia. (c. 1520) 

No yron so harde but rust will fret it. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 188. (1576) 
Doth not the rust fret the heardest yron, if it 
be not used? 

Σ Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 


To keep worth bright, keep leisure free from 
rust. (Ut niteat virtus, absit rubigo quietus. ) 
Cato (Ὁ), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 72. (c. 
175 Β. 5.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.628. 


Better to die in action than sitting still. 
(δρῶντας γὰρ ἣ μὴ δρῶντας ἥδιον θανεῖν.) 
Euripiwes, Helen, 1. 814. (c. 412 B.C.) 
Rather shrinke in the wetting than wast in the 
wearing. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 106. (1579) 
It is better to wear out than to rust out. 
RicHarD CUMBERLAND, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, when a friend told him he would 
wear himself out by his incessant labors. (c. 
1700) See BOSWELL, Tour to the Hebrides, 
p. 18; Horne, Sermon on the Duty of Con- 
tending for the Truth; Boyn, Critical Essays 
of a Country Parson, p. 40. Frequently 
quoted. 


SABBATH 
᾿ See also Sunday 
Divers Sorcerers .. . have confessed that in 
their Sabbath’s . . . they feed on such fare. 
Francis Brookg, tr., Le Blanc’s Travels, Ὁ. 112. 
(a. 1660) 
It might have been a veritable witches’ Sabbath. 
W. H. Brsxop, San Francisco. In Harper’s 
Magazine, May, 1883, p. 831/2. A midnight 
oe of witches presided over by the 
Ϊ 


10 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work: but the seventh day is the sabbath of 
the Lord thy God. (Memento ut diem sabbati 
sanctifices. Sex diebus operaberis, et facies 
omnia opera tua. Septimo autem die sabba- 
tum Domini Dei tui est.) 

Ohi Testament: Exodus, xx, 8-10. (ς. 700 B.C.) 

See also Deuteronomy, v, 12. 


I had rather wear out than rust out. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD, Remark. (c. 1770) See 
SouTHEy, Life of Wesley, ii, 170. 
It is better to wear out with work, than with rust. 
Rosert Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
p. 434. (1830) 
A man may as well wear out as rust out. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Body in the Library, 
p. 170. (1942) 


I may no praise unto a knife bequeath, 
With rust yfret, though paynted be the sheath. 
Grorce GASCOIGNE, Poems, i, 98. (1576) 


The rust of the mind is the destruction of 
genius. (Aerugo animi rubigo ingenii. ) 
Atrrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. 
(1869) Quoting Seneca. 


If I rest, I rust. (Rast’ ich, so rost’ ich.) 
Martin LUTHER, Maxims. (c. 1540) Adopted 
by William II of Germany as a motto, c 
1872, when he was a schoolboy. The Ger- 
mans also say, “Rast macht Rost” (Rest 
makes rust), and “Rast’ ich, so rost’ ich, sagt 
der Schliissel” (If I rest, then I rust, says 
the key). The French say, “La rouille use 
plus que le travail” (Rust wastes more than 


use). 
7 


Their worth extinguished by idleness as iron 
is destroyed by rust. 
Piutarcn, Moralia: Old Men in Public Af- 
fairs Sec. 784A. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) 


I were better to be eaten to death with a 
rust than to be scoured to nothing with per- 
petual motion. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, i, 2, 245. (1598) 


God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it: 
because that in it he had rested from all his work. 
(Et benedixit diei septimo; ct sanctificavit illum: 
quia in ipso cessaverat ab omni opere suo quod 
creavit Deus ut faceret.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 3. (c. 700 B.C.) 


11 

Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habita- 
tions upon the sabbath day. (Non succendetis 
ignem in omnibus habitaculis vestris per diem 
sabbati. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxxv, 3. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Rabbi Meir says that a one-legged man may 
wear his wooden leg on the Sabbath, but Rabbi 
Jossi prohibits it. 

The Talmud: Shabbath, vi. (c. a. Ὁ. 200) 
Resolved, Never to utter anything that is spor- 
tive, or matter of laughter, on a Lord’s day 

JonaTHAN Epwarps, Resolutions. (1722) 

If you go nutting on Sundays, the devil will come 
to help, and hold down the boughs for you. 

A. J. C. Hare, Sussex, Ὁ. 43. (1894) A Sussex 

proverb. 
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1 
It is a common proverb of the people, that 
when we cross the Mississippi, we “travel 
beyond the Sabbath.” 

TrmotHy Fiint, Recollections, p. 178. (1826) 


2 

And he said unto them, The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath. 
(τὸ σάββατον διά τόν ἄνθρωπον ἐγένετο καὶ οὐχ 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος διὰ τὸ σάββατον.) 


New Testament: Mark, ii, 27. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) The 
Vulgate is, “Sabbatum propter hominem fac- 
tum est, et non homo propter sabbatum.” 


SACK 
" See also Bag — 
He has given the sack a turn: he has turned 
the tables. 
J.C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 66. (1917) 
4 


She has not cast it into a torn sack. (No lo ha 
echado en saco roto.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 51. (1615) 
The African proverb has it “into a basket 
without a bottom.” 

A broken sack will hold no corn. 

Joun CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 133. (1639) 
The French say, “Un sac percé ne peut tenir 
le grain,” the Italians, “Sacco rotto non tien 
miglio.” 


5 

Hee hath his passport giuen him. (On luy 
a donné son sac.) Said of a seruant whom 
his master hath put away. 

RANDLE CotcrRAveE, Dictionary: Sac. (1611) 
The phrase was already in use in Dutch, “16- 
mand den zak geven” (to give one the sack), 
and “Den zak krijgen” (to get the sack). 

[ shall get the sack for telling on ye. 

CHARLES M. Westmacott, The English Spy, 
i, 178. (1825) 

I wonder what old Fogg ’ud say, if he knew it. 
I should get the sack, I s’pose. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 20. (1837) 


6 
When the sacke is opened, it is knowne what 
is therein conteined. 

Lewis Evans, Withals’ Dictionary Revised, sig. 

G1. (1586) 

There comes nought out of the sack, but what 
was there. 

JOHN WoprOEPHE, Spared Houres of a Souldier, 


p. 489. (1623) HeErBert, Jacula Prudenitum. 


(1640) 


Nothing comes out of a sack but what was in it. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch. 
2. (1869) 


7 
An old seck [sack] is aye skailing [spilling]. 
Be νὰ cae Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. 
c. 1595 


8 
An olde sacke axeth much patchyng. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 


When I was a boye it was an olde saying, That 


an olde sacke would lacke much clouting and 
patching. 


THomas Lupton, All for Money, sig. E1. 
(1578) 
Old Sacks want much patching. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 
(1732) 


3726. 


9 
It is a bad sacke that will abide no cloutyng. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
It is a bad Sack, that will bear no Clouting. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2843. (1732) 
The Italians say, “Cattivo ὁ quel sacco che 
non si puo rappezzare” (It’s a bad sack that 
ἢ cannot be patched). 
1 
Let every sack stand upon its own bottom. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
See also under INDEPENDENCE. 


11 
A short sack hath a wide mouth. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. g2. (1583) 
12 
To the next, to the next, more sacks to the 
myll. 

THOMAS NASHE, Pasquil’s Apology. (1590) To 
bring more sacks to the mill is to add argu- 
ment to argument, or weight to weight. 

More sacks to the mill! O heavens! I have my 
wish. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 81. 
(1595) DrKkKER AND WEBSTER, Westward 
Hoe, iv, 1. (1607) MuppLeton, Spanish 
Gypsy, iv, 1. (1623) RicHarpson, Clarissa, 

: vil, 31. (1748) etc., etc. 

1 
Many a sack is tied up before it is full. 

SAMUEL ROWLANps, Diogines Lanthorne, Ὁ. 7. 
(1607) 

Many a sack is knit up before it is full. 

WILLIAM ParKEs, The Curtaine-Drawer of the 
World (Grosart), p. 60. (1612) 

It is good tying the sack before it is full. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

When we fell short at meals . . . he would put 
us off with an old proverb, that many a sack is 
tied up before tt ts full. 

HEAD AND KIRKMAN, The English Rogue. Pt. ii, 
ch. 2. (1671) 

Bind the sack ere it be fu’. 
oun Ray, Scottish Proverbs, p. 232. (1678) 


An empty sack cannot stand upright. 

TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 345. (1666) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 598. (1732) 
They say an empty bag can’t stand straight. 

T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 11. (1843) 
You have found it more difficult, I fear, than you 
imagined, to make the empty sack stand upright. 

Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. viii, ch. 3. (1849) 
It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 

R. C. TRENcH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 

93. (1855) Locker-Lameson, My Con- 
fidences, p. 395. (1896) The Italians say, 
“Sacco vuoto non sta ritto”; the Germans, 
“Ein leerer Sack steht nicht aufrecht.” 
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SACRIFICE, see Self-Sacrifice 
SADDLE 


1 
By this means have they .. . set the other 
beggarly fellow besides the saddle. 
THomas Becon, Early Works (P.S.), p. 368. 
(1543) Out of the running. 
The French king fearing . . . King Henry would 
put him besyde hys sadell. 
Ricuarp GraFton, Chronicle, ii, 873. (1568) 
He was fully bent to set Caius beside the saddle. 
Sir THomas NortH, tr., Plutarch’s Lives: Ti- 
berius and Catus. (1579) 


How say you, wenches, haue I set the sadle on 
the right horse? 

DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Westward Hoe. Act v. 
(1607) Have I laid the blame on the right 
person? 

The right saddle must bee set on the right horse. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 105. (1616) 
You have laid the saddle upon the wrong horse. 

Joun CoLiincEs, Responsoria ad Erratica Pis- 
catoris, ii, C1. (1652) 

Set the saddle on the right horse. This Proverb 
may be variously applied; either thus, Let them 
bear the blame that deserve it: or thus, Let them 
bear the burden that are best able. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) 
He laid about him like a man, putting . . . every- 
where the saddle on the right horse. 

CarRLYLeE, Past and Present. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1843) 


He sadleth to day, and goes to morrow. 
HowELL, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 4. (1659) 

You saddle To-day, and ride out To-morrow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5984. (1732) 


4 
He told me he feared there was new design 
hatching, as if Monk had a mind to get into 
the saddle. 
SAMUEL PEpys, Diary, 3 March, 1660. 
Such as by the favour of fortune... have got 
into the saddle. 
MACHIAVELLI, The Prince, tr., Ch. 7. (1675) 
The Presbyterians being now again in the saddle. 
DANIEL NEAL, The Puritans, iv, 225. (1738) 
The phrase “in the saddle,” as an expression of 
readiness for work, is a peculiarly English phrase. 
R. G. Waite, England Without and Within. 
Ch. 14. (1881) However, “in the saddle” 
usually means in a position of authority, in 
a position to rule. 


5 

He has a saddle to fit every horse. (Ha sella 

ad ogni cavallo.) He has a salve for every sore. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Italian, Ὁ. 214. (1813) 


SADNESS, see Grief, Melancholy, Sorrow 


SAFETY 
‘ See also Security 
It is safe sleeping in a whole skin. 


Apura Benn, The Lucky Mistake. (ς, 1679) 
ON THE SAFE SIDE, see under Sine. 


SAFETY 


7 
May I be safe and sound. 
Book of the Dead, Ch. 72, 1. 8. (c. 4000 B.c.) 
The safe and sound life of a man is his heart. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 38. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
Sauf and sond ai mot thou be 
To all the folk es under the. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 7867. (a. 1300) 
Thei mihten sauf and sone The water passe. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 233. (1390) 
And soo he gede sonde and saf hys way. 
Joun Mirxkus, Mirk’s Festial, 17. (c. 1450) 
I leave Don Juan for the present, safe— 
Not sound, poor fellow, but severely wounded. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto iv, st. 54. (1824) 


8 
You have it in dry cocke. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 234. (1639) In 
a place of safety; a having simile. 
It is got into dry cock; out of harm's way. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 13. (1672) 
It is got in a dry cock; Rem est iam in vado 
salutis. 
WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 678. (1681) 


It’s better to be safe than sorry. 
LESLIE Foro, Murder with Southern Hospital- 
ity, p. 15. (1942) 


He lives unsafely that looks too near on things. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 46. (1640) 


11 
Number is their defence. (Defendit numerus.) 

JuvenaL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 46. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
Defendit numerus (there is safety in numbers] 
is the maxim of the foolish; Deperdit numerus 
{there is ruin in numbers] of the wise. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 34. (1820) 
The old adage, there’s safety in numbers, may 
well apply here. 

Howie, Murder for Christmas, Ὁ. 135. (1941) 


12 
Safe is the word. Taken from the watch-word 
given among soldiers, spoken when we have 
gotten over some great difficulty. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 291. (1721) 
If still you be disposed to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a second time. 
Again you fail: yet Safe’s the word; 
Take courage, and attempt a third. 
ΛΩΝ ΨΙΕΤ, On Poetry. (1733) 


Safety lies in the middle course. (Medio tutis- 
simus ibis. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 137. (a.p. 7) 

See also under MODERATION. 
What is safe is distasteful; in rashness there is 
hope. (Ingrata quae tuta; ex temcritate spes.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 26. (c. Α. Ὁ. 109) 
There is always safety in valor. 

Emerson, English Traits: The Times. (1856) 
The problem is how to avoid safety. The very 
word has a mean sound. 

Constance WacNER, The Major Has Seven 

Guests, Ὁ. 140. (1940> 


' 
To be safe in the shallows. (Esse in vado 
salutis. ) 
Prautus, Aulularia. Act iv, sc. 10, 1. 73. (c. 210 
Β. 6.) A proverb cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, i, 45. SAFE IN PORT, see under Port. 


He is safe from danger who is on guard even 
when safe. (Caret periculo qui etiam cum est 
tutus cavet.) 
PuBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae. No.130.(c.43 B.C.) 
Be wary, then; best safety lies in fear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 43. (1600) 
HE THAT’S SECURE IS NOT SAFE, see SECURITY 


3 
All are safe when one is defended. (Tuti sunt 
omnes unus ubi defenditur. ) js 

PuBLILIUS SyrvS, Sententiae.No.696.(c.43 B.C.) 
Always bethink yourself of means of safety. (Per 
quae sis tutus illa semper cogites.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 520. 


4 

The less careful they were of themselves in 
battle, the safer they were (Quanto sibi in 
proelio minus pepercissent, tanto tutiores 
fore. ) 


SaLLust, Bellum lugurthinum. Sec. 107. (c. 
40 B.C.) 


Better ride safe in the dark, says the proverb, 
than in daylight with a cut-throat at your 
elbow. 

Wa ter Scort, Kenilworth. Ch. viii. (1821) 


6 
Often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 3, 19. (1609) 
He who goes the lowest builds the safest. 
P. J. BAILey, Festus: Home. (1839) 


7 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this 
flower, safety. 


SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 3, 11. (1597) 
8 


I preserve my safety better by innocence than 
by eloquence. (Securitatem melius innocentia 
tueor, quam eloquentia. ) 


Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, sec. 11. (c. 
A.D. 81) 


The only safety for the conquered is to 
expect no safety. (Una salus victis nullam 
sperare salutem. ) 

avnnon Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 354. (19 B.c.) 


It i is man’s perdition to be safe when he ought 
to die for the truth. 

RICHARD VINES, Sermon, preached at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, before the House of 
Commons, 30 Nov., 1642. 

Though love repine, and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without re ae 

“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 

When for the truth he ought to die.” 
EMEROON, Quatrains: Sacrifice. (1867) 
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11 
Safety first. 

Unknown, Motto, of the Industrial Council 
for Industrial Safety. (1915) 

“Safety First” originated in railway practise, 
where one of the first rules laid down for the 
railway servant was that “the safety of the public 
is to be the first consideration of the staff.” 

Sir WILLIAM Joynson-Hicxs, Foreword, to the 
official journal of the National] Safety First 
Association. (1925) 

Safety first is a wel] hackneyed saying. 

EpGAR WALLACE, The Door With Seven Locks, 
p. 112. (1926) 

The moment you begin . . . adopting as your 
motto “Safety first,” you might as well be dead. 

AGATA CHRISTIE, Cards on the Table. Ch. 13. 
(1936) 

SAFETY OF THE PEOPLE, see under PEOPLE. 


IIl—Proverbial Comparisons 


12 
The thief is safe as in a mill. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Maid in the 
Mill. Act ii, sc. 1. (1623) 
a safe in the constable’s house, as a thief in a 
mill. 
Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act i, sc. 1. (1663) 
You are as safe as so many thieves in a mill. 
Unknown, Vinegar and Mustard. (1673) In 
Hinpiey, The Old Book Collector’s Miscel- 
lany, iii. 
You'll be as safe as a thief in a mill. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
As safe as a thief in a mill. Very secure. Still in 
common use. 
md . Ὁ. HALLIWELL, Dictionary: Thief. (1847) 


As safe as a mouse in a malt-heap. 
Joun Crarxet, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 47. (1639) 


Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
14 


As safe as a mouse in a cheese. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 97. (1639) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
has, “As safe as a crow in a gutter,” per- 


haps a misprint for “sowe.” 
15 


As safe as a bank. 
Cuar_es Dickens, Letters, ii, 183. (1862) ]. 5 
FLETCHER, The Diamonds, ch. 28. (1923) has, 
“Safe as the Bank of England.” 


16 
The plain ones be as safe as churches. 
THomas Harpy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Ch. 
14. (1891) 


17 
He'll win it, as safe as safe. 
G. J. Woyte MELvi.ie, Market Harborougk, 
p. 107. (1860) 
As safe as a mouse in a cheese. 
oun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 288. (1678) 


1 
The colonel is as safe as houses to come 
round. 
JoHN Srrance WINTER (Mrs. ARTHUR STAN- 
NARD), Red. Coats, Ὁ. 50, (1894) 
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As safe as a mouse in a mill. 
Unknown, The Weakest Goeth to the Wall, 
1, 345. (1600) 
She’s safe as mouse in mill. 
RoBert Davenport, A New Tricke to Cheat 
the Divell. Act iii, sc. 1. (1639) 


SAILING 
See also Sea, Ship 


2 
Yonder comyth a shyppe with full saile. 
Lorp BERNERS, Huon of Burdeux, |x, 208. (a. 
1533) 
Sathan . . . shall make towardes us plenis velis. 
Joun Daus, tr., Sleidane’s Commentaries, fo. 
134b. (1560) 
The proud full sail of his great verse. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet Ixxxvi. (1609) 
In the full saile of fortune. 
EpMUND BOLTON, tr., Florus: Dedication.(1618) 
Sailed away con Viento en Popa, with full Sail. 
Tuomas Gact, A New Survey of the West 
Indies, xxi, 201. (1648) 
Her father . . . often took an opportunity of go- 
ing full-sail into controversial subjects. 
Sir WALTER Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. 
Ch. 9. (1818) 


3 
Sailing gaily before the breeze. (Venti valde 
sunt secundi. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 1. (60 B.C.) 
My words, at least, are more sincere and hearty 
Than if I sought to sail before the wind. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto ix, st. 26. 

(1823) 


4 
He that will sail without danger must never 
come upon the main sea. 

JouHn CiarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 250. (1639) 
He that will not sail till all Dangers are over, 
must never put to Sea. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2353. (1732) 
He that will not sail till he have a full fair Wind, 
will lose many a Voyage. 

ξ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2354. 


The nurse is not a very discreet guardianess 
for a beauty. . . . Her language sails a little 
too near the wind. 

Hartley Coverince, Massinger and Ford: In- 
troduction. (1840) “To sail near the wind” is 
to come near trangressing a law or moral 
principle. Coleridge is here referring to the 
nurse in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

{He] has sailed too close to the wind at home, 
and comes to the colony to be whitewashed. 

Henry Kincstey, The Hillyars and the Bur- 
tons. Ch. 4. (1865) 

With regard to Turf transactions again, he may 
sail very near the wind indeed, and be pardoned. 
: W. E. Norris, Thirlby Hall. Ch. 8. (1883) 


Who saileth not, knoweth not what the feare 
of God is. (Chi non nauiga, non sache sia il 
timor di Dio.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste ρθε, fo. 29. (1578) 
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Wisdom sailes with winde and tide. 

JouN Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 97. (1591) 
Sayle with the wind and the tide. 

JoHN CrarkKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 15. (1639) 
Set sail, and see where the winds and waves will 
carry you. 

WILLIAM WINDHAM, in BoswEL., Johnson 

(Hill), iv, 201 note. (1783) 


8 
Both whanne he berth lowest the Seil, 
Thanne is he swiftest to beguile The womman. 
JoHN Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, I. 65. 
(a. 1300) When he is humblest. 
Whiche maie by pinchyng and bearyng a lowe 
saile, Waxe riche. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 140. (a. 1548) 
Then waies I saught, by wisdome taught, 
To beare low saile, least stock should quaile. 
Tuomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: The Author’s Life. St. 23. 
(1573) 


9 
{Let] not your sail be bigger than your boat. 
BEN JONSON, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1601) 
Make not thy Sail too big for the Ballast. 
sonoma FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3322. (1732) 


You be all of one Church, saile all in one ship. 
Ricnarp Harvey, Plaine Perceual, Ὁ. 7. (1589) 


To BE IN THE SAME BOAT, see under BOAT. 
11 


It is easy to spread the sails to propitious 
winds. (Facile est ventis dare vela secundis. ) 
; MANILIus, Astronomica. Bk. iii. (c. 25 B.C.) 


Yt is well, therefore, . . . when winde is at 
will to hoyse up saile. 

ΒΕΙΑΝ MELBANCRE, Philotimus, p. 24. (1583) 
Hoist your Sail, when the Wind is fair. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2518.(1732) 
A man should hoist sail while the wind is fair. 
Ἢ νον Fortunes of Nigel: Intro. Epis. (1822) 


Stately dames de la cour would sail into the 
room and sail out again. 

J. L. Morey, Correspondence. Vol. i, ch 4. 

(1841) 
All the great people sailed in state from the room. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Jane Eyre. Ch. 7. (1847) 
Lady B. sailed in... arrayed in ribbons of 
scarlet. 

THACKERAY, Lovel the Widower. Ch. 3. (1860) 
A man must just sail in and make an unmitigated 
fool of himself. 

Harper's Magazine, March, 1889, p. 561/1. 
“Sail right in, Colonel,” cried the company. 

STEPHEN Fiske, Holiday Stories, p. 164. (1894) 

There is a difference in the meaning of these 
phrases. One is to move in a stately or dig- 
nified manner, the other to proceed boldly 
to action. 


Like a steersman, set free thy sail to catch the 
breeze. (ἐξίει δ' ὥσπερ κυβερνάτας ἀνὴρ | ἱστίον 
ἀνεμόεν.) 


Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. i, 1. 91. (470 5. ς.) 
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To use every sail. (ἄκροισι χρῆοθαι τοῖς ἱστίοις.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs. (405 Β. 6.) As cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 24, with the 
Latin, “Summis uti velis.” 
Fleeing, as the saying is, with sails and oars. 
(Velis, ut ita dicam, remisque fugienda.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum, Bk. iii, 
ch. xi, sec. 26. (45 B.c.) “With sails and oars,” 
or “With wind and oars,” a proverbial ex- 
pression for “With all one’s might,” or “With 
all speed,” was used by many Latin writers. 
Up with your sails, shake out every stitch of 
canvas. (Utere velis, totos pande sinus.) 
JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. {, 1. 149. (c. A. p. 120) 


4 
From whatever direction the wind is, the sail 
is shifted accordingly. (Utquomque est ventus, 
exim velum vortitur.) 

Piautus, Poenulus, 1. 754. (c. 194 B.c.) A 
proverb of which there are many medieval 
and modern variants, usually with “cloak” 
or “mantle” instead of “sail,” as in the Ger- 
man, “Man soll den Mantel kehren, als das 
wetter geht” (One should turn his coat ac- 
cording to the weather). See also under Coat. 

I turne sayle that way as the wind bloweth 

JouNn Baret, An Alvearie, B829. (1574) 

All men set their sails with the favourable wind. 
Sir Puiiip Siwney, Arcadia, ii, 199. (1580) 
He that would use all winds must shift his sail. 

FLETCHER, Faithful Shepherdess. Act i. (1610) 

He would sail with any wind. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER,/ he Bloody Brother. 
Act iv, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
To set up a sail to every wind. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 192. (1670) 
As the Wind blows, you must set your sail. 
Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 738. (1732) 
He knows to sail with every wind. 

Jonatnan Swirt, The Storm. (c. 1733) 

One must sail according to the wind. (Bisogna 
navigar secondo il vento.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 215. 
(1856) Quoting an Italian proverb. The 
French say, “Selon le vent, il faut tourner 
sa voile.” 


2 
To come sailing in a sow’s ear. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 192. (1670) 


3 
In troubled waters ’tis best to shorten sail. 
(ἐν κακοῖς μοι πλεῖν ὑφειμένῃ δοκεῖ.) 

SopHoc tes, Electra, |. 335. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Wisely reef thy sails when they are swollen 
by too fair a breeze. (Sapienter idem | contrahes 
vento nimium secundo | turgida vela.) 

Horace, Odes, ii, x, 22. (23 B.C.) 

He that striketh sayle in a storme, hoyseth them 
higher in a calm. 

JouHN Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 333. (1580) 
Set thy sails warily, Tempests will come. 

Carotine Soutuey, Mariner’s Hymn. (a. 1854) 


4 
I had so much wisdom as to sail under false 
colours in this foolish jaunt of mine. 

R. L. Stevenson, St. [ves. Ch. 28. (1897) 
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δ 

They will alwaies saile by the Carde and Com- 

passe of their own mind. 

DANIEL Tuva, Essays Politicke and Morall, Ὁ. 
123. (1608) 


SAILOR 
See also under Jack 


6 

Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art 
able, 

And on the seventh—holystone the decks and 
scrape the cable. 

R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 3. 

(1840) Referred to as “the Philadelphia 
Catechism.” 


We were excellent sailors, and bore the voyage 
without inconvenience. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Contarini Fleming. Bk. 
iii, ch. 16. (1833) The French say, “Etre 
bon marin,” to be a good sailor. 

He wished people who were bad sailors would 
not travel. 

Mary BripGEMAN, Robert Lynne. Bk. ii, ch. 6. 
(1870) 

He pleaded that he was a wretched sailor. 

BERNARD ROMANS, A Concise Natural History 
of East and West Florida. App. 62. (1775) 


8 
A coasting man, either he is a theefe, or a 
murderer. 

JouHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
The wonder is always new that any sane man 
can be a sailor. 

R. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 2. (1856) 
Now landsmen all, whoever you may be, . 
Stick close to your desks and never go to sea, 
And you all may be Rulers of the Queen’s Navee ! 
; W.S. Girpert, H. M.S. Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 


A good Sailor may mistake, in a dark Night. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 173. (1732) 
Seamen are the nearest to Death, and the far- 
thest from God. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. 4083. 


10 
They'll tell thee sailors, when away, 
In every port a mistress find. 

Joun Gay, Sweet William’s Farewell. (a. 1732) 
A seafaring man may have a sweetheart in every 
port; but he should steer clear of a wife. 

Topias SMOLLETT, The Adventures of Sir 

Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 21. (1762) 
In every mess I find a friend, 
In every port a wife. 

CHARLES Dippin, Jack in His Element. (a. 

ry (1814) 


A seaman is never broken till his neck be 
broken. 
Heap AND Kirkman, The English Rogue, ii, 
194. (1671) Cited as a proverb. 


12 
The hungry sea is fatal to sailors. (Exitio est 
avidum mare nautis. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 28, I. 18. (23 B.C.) 
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ee 


On land there is length of days, but on the sea 
it is difficult to find a man with gray hair. 
(ἡπείρῳ yap ἔνεστι μακρὸς Bios: εἰν ἁλὶ δ᾽ od wws | 
εὐμαρὲς εἰς πολιὴν ἀνδρὸς ἰδεῖν κεφαλήν.) 
PHALaEcus, Epigram. (c. A.D. 200) Greek 
Antkology. Bk. vii. epig. 650. 


4 
Sailors, they say, go round the world without 
going into it. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Frank Mildmay. Ch. 27. 
(1829) 
To PUT A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH, see under 


GIRDLE. 
2 


White is a shameful color in a sailor; swarthy 
should he be, both from the sea’s waves and 
heaven’s beams. (Candidus in nauta turpis 
color, aequoris unda | debet et a radiis sideris 
esse niger.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 723. (c. 1 B.C.) 


3 
There is no pleasure sailors have greater than 
sighting from the deep the distant land. 
(Voluptas nullast navitis . . . quam quom ex 
alto procul terram conspiciunt.) 

Prautus, Menaechmi, |. 226. (c. 200 B.C.) 


4 
They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters; these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 
(Qui descendunt mare in navibus, facientes 
operationem in aquis multis. Ipsi viderunt 
opera Domini, et mirabilia eius in profundo.) 

Old Testament: Psalms,cvii,23, 24.(c. 400 B.C.) 
5 
Bowser . . . had come in through the hawse- 
pipe, by which is signified he had begun his 
career in the forecastle. 

W. C. Russert, Romance of a Midshipman. 

Ch. 11. (1898) 

The mate . . . came through the hawsehole, and 
has seen some very hard times. 

A. B. Lupsock, Round the Horn. Ch. 6. (1902) 


8 

Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast; 

Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], iii, 4, 100. (1592) 

Every drunken skipper trusts to Providence. 
Grorce Brernarp SHAw, Heartbreak House. 

Act iii. (1913) 


7 
We sailors get money like horses, and spend 
it like asses. 
ΤΌΒΙΑΒ Sme.iett, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 2. 
(1751) Cited as “the old saying.” 
"Tis said that, with grog and our lasses, 
Because jolly sailors are free, 
Our money we squander like asses, 
Which like horses we earn’d when at sea. 
Cuaries Dippin, At Sea. (a. 1814) 
Strike up the band, here comes a sailor, 
Cash in his hand, just off a whaler. 
A. Β. Stertine, Strike Up the Band. (1900) 
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8 
A single saint can put to flight 
Ten thousand blustering sons of night. 
TrwotHy SHay ArtTHour, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night iii, p. 59. (1854) Quoted. 


There is no sinner like a young saint. 

Apura ΒΕΗΝ, The Rover. Pt. i, act i, sc. 2. 
YOUNG SAINT, OLD DEVIL, see under AGE AND 
YourtH. 

The greater the sinner the greater the saint 

T. C. Haripurton (Sam Sricx), Wise Saws. 
Ch. 8. (1843) 

The greatest saint may be a sinner that never got 
down to “hard pan.” 

OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes, The Guardian An- 
gel. Ch. 30. (1867) 


1 

Saints will aid if men will call, 

For the blue sky bends over all. 
S. T. CoLeripcE, Christabel. (1816) 


11 
The sight of hell-torments will exalt the hap- 
piness of the saints for ever. 

JONATHAN Epwarps, The Eternity of Hell- 
és Torments. (1739) 
Every saint, as every man, comes one day 
to be superfluous. 


a W. Emerson, Journals, 1864. 
1 


They be not all saints, of this be you sure, 
That goe in and out at the churche dore. 
Lewis Evans, Withals Dictionary Revised, sig. 
K6. (1586) 
There are many (questionless) canonised on 
earth, that shall never be Saints in Heaven. 
SIR THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 26. (1643) 
All are not saints that go to church. 
Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1687. 
They are not all Saints that use holy Water. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4956.(1732) 
Some reputed saints that have been canonized 
ought to have been cannonaded. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 272. (1820) 
SAINT ABROAD, DEVIL AT HOME, see under Hy- 
POCRISY. 
14 
Saints are born to suffer, and must take it 
patiently. 
THomas Futrer, The Holy State: Of Mod- 
eration. (1642) 
15 
Such a Saint, such an offering. 
Gerorce Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1106. 
(1650) See also under LIKENESS. 


16 
The teares of Saints more sweet by farre, 
Then all the songs of sinners are. 
Rosert Herricx, Noble Numbers: 
(1647) 
Those’ Saints, whom God loves best, 
The Devill tempts not least. 
Rosrrt Herricx, Temptation. 


Tears 


SAINT 


1 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, the murderer 
ripens more slowly than the saint. 

H. F. Hearn, A Taste for Honey, Ὁ. 225. (1941) 


2 
The way of this world is to praise dead saints 
and persecute living ones. 

NATHANIEL Howe, Sermon. (c. 1810) 


3 

No Sainte but hath hir shrine, and he that 
can-not wynne with a Pater noster, must offer 
a pennye. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 313. (1580) The French say, “A chaque 
saint son cierge” (To every saint his candle), 
or “Il n’y a si petit saint qui ne veuille aussi 
sa chandelle” (There is no saint.so small but 


: requires his candle). 


We are men, not saints, sweet lady. 

ΡΗΠῚΡ MAssincer, The Unnaturall Combat. 
Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1619) 

Single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster 
saints. 

RupbyarpD KiPLinGc, Tommy. (1898) Tommy, or 
Tommy Atkins, as a name for the British 
soldier, derives from the imaginary name, 
“Thomas Atkins,” which appeared in the 
sample forms sent out 31 August, 1815, by 
the British War Office in connection with the 
Soldier’s Account Book, put into use at that 
time. 

5 
Scratch a sluggard and find a saint. 

OcpDEN NasH, A Plea for a League of Sleep. 

(1940) 


6 

The Lord... forsaketh not his saints. 

(Dominus . . . non derelinquet sanctos suos.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xxxvii, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 


his saints. (Pretiosa in conspectu Domini mors 
Sanctorum eius.) 


Old Testament: Psalms, cxvi, 15. (c. 350 8.6.) 


7 
When it pleaseth not God, the saint can do 
little. 


: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 


O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook! 


SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 180. 
(1604) 


9 

Such an injury would vex a very saint. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 

28. (1594) 

*Twould a saint provoke. 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 246. (1732) 

It’s enough to provoke a saint. 
PAULDING, Bucktails. Act ii, sc. 2. (1815) 


10 
The only difference between a saint and a 
sinner Is that every saint has a past, and every 
sinner has a future. 
Oscar WiLpE, A Woman of No Importance. 
Act iii. (1893) 
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A saint may be defined as a person of heroic vir- 
tue whose private judgment is privileged. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Saint Joan: Preface. 
(1924) 


The saint’s day over, good bye to the saint. 
(La féte passée, adieu le saint.) 

UnkNnowy, A French proverb. There are scores 
of proverbs about Saints’ days, from St. 
Andrew to St. Vitus. Most of them are 
weather proverbs of British origin, and so 
of merely local interest. For a fairly complete 
list, see INWARDS, Weather Lore, p. 17, and 
ApPERSON, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 544. The 
French say, “Saint qui ne guérit rien, n’a 
guére de pélerins” (The saint who cures no 
diseases has few pilgrims) ; the Italians, “Non 
si crede al santo se non fa miracoli” (There 
is no belief in the saint unless he works mir- 
acles). THE DANGER PAST, THE SAINT FORGOT- 
TEN, see under DANGER. 


SALAD 


12 
A good Salad may be the Prologue to a bad 
Supper. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 174. (1732) 
The Italians say, “The better the salad, the 
worse the dinner.” 

He that sups upon Salad, goes not to Bed fasting. 
ἐς Ons FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2322. 


In a good salad there should be more oil than 
vinegar or salt. 

St. FRANCIS DE SALES. (c. 1600) See Camus, 

L’Esprit de Saint Francois de Sales. 
According to the Spanish proverb, four persons 
are wanted to make a good salad: a spendthrift 
for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counsellor for salt, 
and a madman to stir all up. 

ABRAHAM Haywarb, The Art of Dining. (1852) 
“To dress a salad,” says the learned Petrus 
Petronius, “you must have a prodigal to furnish 
the oil, a counselor to dispense the salt, a miser 
to dole out the vinegar, and a madman to stir it.” 

F. S. Cozzens, Sayings, p. 41. (1870) 

14 My salad days; 
When I was green in judgement. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 5, 73. 
(1606) 


15 

He that laboreth nothyng holy, but catcheth 
a patche of euery thyng, is mete to pycke a 
salet. 

ROBERT WHITINTON, Vulgaria, p. 2. (1520) To 
be engaged in some trivial occupation. 
Angisus . . . made the kynge to go pyke a salett. 

Joun Bats, BisHop oF Ossory, The Actes of 
the Englysh Votaryes, ii, 5b. (1550) 
*Twas a good lady: we may pick a thousand sal- 
ads ere we light on such another herb. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iv, 5, 
15. (1602) 
I haue turnd the queane out of doors to picke a 
Sallet. 
THoMAS DexKker, The Batchelars Banquet. 
(1603) Works (Grosart), i, 176. 
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1 

There is not in all her tall body a grain of 
salt. (Nulla in tam magnost corpore mica 
salis. ) 

CaTULLus, Odes. Ode Ixxxvi, |. 4. (c. 57 B.C.) 
Ce by QUINTILIAN, Inst. Orat., vi, iii, 18. 

atullus is evidently using salt as a synonym 
for grace, but Quintilian is talking about the 
salt of wit, Attic salt. The Greek proverbial 
phrase i is ἄλμη οὐκ ἔνεστιν αὐτῷ (There is no 
salt in him). 
They are such as have neither salt nor sause in 
them. 

LAURENCE TOMSON, tr., Calvin’s Sermons on 
the Epistles to Timothie and Titus, 6838/1. 
(1579) “That which gives liveliness, fresh- 
ey τὰ piquancy to a person’s character.”— 


We have some salt of our youth in us. 
SITAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 3, 50. (1601) See under YouTH. 
Manhood, learning, gentleness, virtue, youth, lib- 
erality, and such like, the spice and salt that sea- 
son ἃ man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, i, 2, 276 
(1601) 
Aman... 
about him. 
TroLtLope, The Belton Estate. Ch. 14. (1865) 


with still much of the salt of youth 


2 
Sprinkled with the salt of refinement. (Cum 
humanitatis sparsae sale.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 13. (61 B.c.) 
Whatever is salty and wholesome in speech is 
peculiar to the Attic people. (Quicquid est sal- 
sum aut salubre in oratione id proprium Atti- 
corum est.) 

Cicero, Orator. Ch. 26, sec. 90. (46 B.C.) 

He had more of salt than of profusion (Plus salis 
quam sumptus habebat.) 

Corneius Nepos, De Véris INustribus: Atticus. 
(c. 40 B.C.) More taste than wealth. Quoted 
by Monralcne, Essays, bk. iii, ch. 9. “Non 
ampliter, sed munditer convivium; plus salis 
quam sumptus” (A feast not profuse but ele- 
gant; more of salt than of expense). 

Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt. (ὁ λόγος bad» πάντοτε ἐν χάριτι, Bari 
Hprupévos.) 

New Testament: Colossians, iv, 6. (¢. A.D. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “Sermo vester semper in 
gratia sale sit conditus.” 

Attic salt. (Sal Atticum.) 

Pirwny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxxi, sec. 87 (c. 

A.D. 77) A proverbial phrase for refined wit. 
Just as salt, if sprinkled freely over food, give. a 
special relish of its own, so in the case of thuse 
who have the salt of wit, there is something about 
their language which arouses im us a thirst to 
hear. (Ita hi quoque in dicendo habent quiddarn. 
quod nobis faciat audiendi sitim.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi. ch. 
iti, sec. 19. (c. A.D. 80) 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice 
Of Attick tast? 
Mitton. Sonnet: To My. Lawrence. (a. 1674) 


Triumph swam in my father’s eyes, at the re- 
partee: the Attic salt brought water into them. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. v, ch. 3. (1760) 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt. 
Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
I. 68. (1809) The French say, “C’est un at- 
tique.” 


Table without salt, mouth without saliva. 
(Table sans sel, bouche san salive. ) 
RANDLE CotTcGRAVE, Dictionary: Sel. (1611) 
There is a Hebrew proverb, “Meat without 
salt is fit only for dogs.” 


4 
Ouer salt there is no sauour. (Sopra sal non 
é sapore. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) See 
also under BEST. 

Salt sauoureth, and seasoncth all things. 

Joun FL orio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 53. (1591) 

Of all smells, bread; of all tastes, salt. 
GrorcE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Above salt there’s no savour. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 70. (1666) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Nil sole et sale 
utilius” (Nothing more useful than the sun 
and salt), and a Sanskrit one, “There are six 
flavors, and of them all salt is the chief ” 


5 
I never got salt to my porridge till I mounted 
at the Royal Exchange. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Patron Act i. (1764) 
Never made any money. 


6 
Salt spilt, is seldom taken clean up. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4065.(1732) 
From the Spanish, “Sal vertida, nunca bien 
cogida.” 


7 

His [Lot’s] wife looked back from behind 
him, and she became a pillar of salt. (Re- 
spiciensque uxor eius post se, versa est in 
statuam salis.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xix, 26. (c. 550 B.C.) 
8 
Help me to salt, help me to sorrow. 

JouHN GrypeE, Norfolk Garland, p. 44. (1872) 
That “to help one to salt is to help one to sorrow” 
is as firmly credited as the belief that good luck 
attaches to the picking up of pins or cast horse- 
shoes. 

W.A. Dutt, Norfolk Broads, Ὁ. 338. (1903) “If 
you ask for salt you ask for sorrow” is an- 
other proverbial expression of this supersti- 
tion. 


9 
Seruice without salt, by the rite of England, 
is a Cuckholds fee, if he claime it. 

Ricnarp Harvey, Plaine Perceuall, Ὁ. 9. (1590) 
Here’s no salt; cuckolds will run away with the 
meat. 

een Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Salt is pure and white—there is something 
holy in salt. 
NATHANIEL HAwtTnorne, American 
Books, 4 Oct., 1840. 


Note- 
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1 

Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without 
salt? (Aut poterit comedi insulsum, quod non 
est sale conditum?) 

Old Testament: Job, vi, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 

The poor sheep would eat him without salt (as 
they say). 

Sir Joun Harincron, The Metamorphoses of 
Ajax (1814), p. 3. (1596) 

She could eat me without salt. 

JONATHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738) 

2 That he do, on no default, 
Euer presume to sit aboue the salt. 

BisHop JosEpH HALL, Satyrs. Bk. ii, sat. 6. 
(1597) In former times, a large salt-cellar in 
the middle of the dining-table marked off the 
less honored guests from those more honored. 

Hee neuer drinkes below the salt. 

Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1599) 

The best company makes the upper end of the 
table, and not the salt-cellar. 

Str THOMAS OverBuRY, Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table. (1613) 

Hee .. . humbly sate 
Below the Salt, and munch’d his Sprat. 
UnkKNowNn, Wit Restor’d, |. 43. (1658) 


3 
You never brought salt to the cat. You know 
not what it is to provide for a family. 

JaMeES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 388. (1721) 


4 
Give an Egyptian [a sixpence], . . . he will 
salt 11 down. 
CHARLES G. LELAND, The Egyptian Sketch- 
Book, p. 57. (1873) 
No one to hinder you from salting away as many 
millions as you can carry off! 
R. W. Cuamsers, Maids of Paradise. Ch. 7. 
(1902) 


5 
It is . . . a foolish bird that staieth the lay- 
ing salt on her taile. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 327. (1580) An allusion to the jocu- 
lar advice given children that the way to 
catch birds is to put salt on their tails. 

You catch birds by laying salt on their tayles. 

Joun CrarKz, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 155. (1639) 
ioe catch regall birds, by laying salt upon their 
tailes. 

EpmunpD Gayton, Don Quixot, Ὁ. 203. (1654) 

Such great achievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman’s tail. 


SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto i, 1. 


278. (1664) 
Men catch knowledge by throwing their wit on 
the posteriors of a book, as boys do sparrows by 
flinging salt upon their tails. 

Swit, A Tale of a Tub. Sec. 7. (1704) 

My name is Finch—Betty Finch. . . . You can’t 
catch me by throwing salt on my tail. 

Cartes Lams, Mr. H——. Act ii. (1806) 
Plenty of subjects going about, for them that 
know how to put salt upon their tails. 

Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 4. (1858) 


6 

Salt is good: but if the salt have lost his salt- 
ness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt 
in yourselves. (καλὸν τὸ ἅλαφς' ἐὰν δὲ τὸ ἅλας 
ἄναλον γένηται, ἐν τίνι αὐτὸ dpricere; ἔχετε ἐν 
ἑαυτοῖς ἅλα.) 


New Testament: Mark, ix, 50. (c. Α.Ὁ. 55) 
Also Luke xiv, 34; Matthew, v, 13. The Vul- 
gate is, “Bonum est sal: quod si sal insulsum 
fuerit: in quo illud condietis? Habete in 
vobis sal.” 

It is long before salt come to his saltnesse, but be- 
ing once seasoned, it neuer Jooseth his savour. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 70. (1579) 

7 


As much out of order, as if the Salt had been 
thrown down, or an Hare had crossed his way. 
ANDREW MARVELL, The Growth of Popery, p. 
23. (c. 1678) To spill salt is considered un- 
lucky, and when done at the table is sup- 
posed to forebode a quarrel between the two 
between whom the salt is spilt. To avert this, 
it is necessary for the person spilling the salt 
to throw a pinch of it over his left shoulder. 
Henry Holt, so he once told the compiler, did 
this at dinner one evening, and the very 
décolleté lady at his left, on whose back a 
few grains fell, turned to him with a smile 
and said, “You can’t catch me that way,”—a 
clever blending of two proverbs. 
Some account the falling of salt upon the table 
ominous. 

Joun FL iavet, Method of Grace, iii, 50. (1681) 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Pt. i, fab. 37. (a. 1732) 
You have overturned the salt, and that’s a sign 
of anger. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

If the salt thou chance to spill, 
Token sure of coming ill. 

SEBASTIAN Evans,Brother Fabian’s MSS.(1865) 
They threw the salt over their shoulders .._ in 
propitiation of the evil powers, when they spilled 
it at table. 

Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp, Three Qutet 

Ladies of the Name of Luce. Harper's, Nov.. 
1884, p. 889/1. 


8 
Ye are the salt of the earth. (ὑμεῖς ἐστὲ τὸ 
ἅλας τῆς ys.) 

New Testament: Matthew, v, 13. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“‘Vos estis sal terrae.”” Christ 
is addressing those who have been persecuted 
and reviled for loyalty to Him. 

Ye been the salt of the erthe and the savour 

Cuaucer, The Somnour’s Tale, 1. 488. (c. 1388) 

Of erthe ye ben cleped salt. 
UNKNOWN, Political Poems. No. 21. (c. 1420) 
They are the truly excellent of the earth—its salt. 
Henry VENN, in Carus, Simeon, p. 84. (1790) 
You will see Hunt—one of those happy souls 
Which are the salt of the earth. 

SHELLEY, Letter to Maria Gisborne, 1. 209. 
(1820) 

Retired sea-captains, . . . some of the salt of the 
earth, who had formerly been the salt of the sea. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Cape Cod. Ch. 2. (1855) See 
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also Twain, Life on the Mississippi, ch. 8. 
(1874) BoucueEr, The Case of the Baker 
Street Irregulars, Ὁ. 98. (1940) WALLInc, A 
Corpse by Any Other Name, " 231. (1943) 
The salt of the earth, the hearts of’ gold. 
PuHYLuis McGInLey, Charlie’s in Town. (1940) 
In my estimation he is the cream of the earth. 
Mayor Franx Hacue, of Jersey City, speaking 
of Jimmy Walker, ex-mayor of New York 
City. See American Mercury, Feb., 1941. 
They’re the stuff to build the world with. Salt 
of the earth. 
STEFAN Heym, Hostages, p. 286. (1942) 
Not a work of art, . . . just the salt of the earth, 
that was all. 
HELEN MAcINNES, Assignment in Brittany, Ὁ. 
184. (1942) O.E.D. says the phrase has been 
“in recent trivial use, the powerful, the aris- 
tocratic, the wealthy,” but undoubtedly its 
prevailing sense now is the essentially good, 
true, humane and kindly. 


1 
A grain of salt being added. (Addito salis 
grano. ) 

Pury, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxiii, sec. 8. (c. 
A.D. 77) Pliny is telling the story of Pompey, 
who, when he captured the palace of Mithri- 
dates, discovered there an antidote against 
poison which was “to be taken fasting, a 
grain of salt being added.” Hence, the pro- 
verbial “cum grano salis,” with a grain οἱ 
salt, to accept a statement with a certain 
amount of reserve. 

This is to be taken with a grain of salt. 

Joun Trapp, Commentary on Revelation, vi, 

11. (1647) 


2 
Wee thanne mynde hauende of the salt that 
in the paleis wee eaten. 

WYCLIF, tr., Old Testament: Ezra, iv, 14.(1382) 
You who haue eaten much salt out of your owne 
house. 

STEFANO GUAzZz0, Civile Conversation, i, 11b. 

(1581) Pettie, tr. 
The real fact is . . . I have eaten the King’s salt. 

Duke or WELLINGTON, in Gueic, Life. App. 

702. (1809) 
One does not eat a man’s salt, as it were, at these 
dinners. There is nothing sacred in this kind of 
London hospitality. 

THackeray, The Newcomes. Ch. 5. (1854) 
One has no business to eat a man’s salt and then 
say nasty things about him. 

W. E. Norris, Miss Shafto. Ch. 1. (1889) 

NOT WORTH BIS SALT, see under WorRTH. 


Il—Salt: Eating Salt Together 


3 
Thou hast turned thy back on a great oath 
made by salt and board. (ὄρκον & ἐνοσφίσθη: 
μέγαν | ἄλα: re καὶ τράπεζα». 
ἀρ τ πο νὼ lambics. Frag. 96. Loeb. (c. 650 
B.C 
Where’s the salt? and where the board? (ol 
8 Ger; ποῦ τράπεζα ;) 
DemosrHengs, On the Embassy. Sec. 190. (ce. 
340 B.c.) The salt of friendship. 
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Untrue to the salt. (ὅλας παρέβαινον.) 

DEMOSTHENES, On the Embassy. Sec. 191. 
And the Lord spake unto Aaron, ... it is a 
covenant of salt for ever before the Lord unto 
thee and to thy seed with thee. (Dixitque Domi- 
nus ad Aaron, . . . Pactum salis est sempiternum 
coram Domino, tibi ac filiis tuis.) 

Old Testament: Numbers, xviii, 19.(c. 550 B.C.) 
Salt among the eastern nations was the type of 
hospitality, . . . which is the reason, probably, 
why it is named here in prcference to bread, or 
other articles also in daily use at our tables. 

Rospert BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 249. (1814) 

It may be added that, while the St. James 
version of the New Testament: Acts, i, 4, 
reads, ‘Being assembled together,” the Greek 
word συναλιζόμενος means literally “taking 
salt together,” from ἅλας, or GAs, salt. 


4 
As the saying goes, you cannot get to know 
a man until you have consumed the proverbial 
amount of salt in his company. (κατὰ τὴν 
παροιμίαν yap οὐκ ἔστιν εἰδῆσαι addAnAOUS πρὶν 
τοὺς λεγομένους ἅλας συναναλῶσαι.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. viii, ch. 3, 
sec. 8. (c. 330 Β. 6.) See also Eudemian Ethics, 
vii, 2. 
You have to hoe a row of corn with a man to 
know him. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 485. (1940) 


The well-known saying is true, men must eat 
many a peck of salt together before the claims 
of friendship are fulfilled. (Verumque illud 
est, quod dicitur, multos modios salis simul 
oe esse, ut amicitiae munus expletum 
sit. 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. xix, sec. 67. (44 B.c.) 
A friend who has consumed with us in the course 
of time the proverbial bushel of salt. (τὸν 
θρυλούμενον ἐκεῖνον χρόνῳ τῶν ἁλῶν συγκατεδη- 
δοκὼς μέδιμνον.) 

PLuTARCH, Moralia: On Having Many Friends, 

94A. (c. A. Ὁ. 95) Repeated in 4828, 
One should eate a bushe) of salt with him whom 
he meaneth to make his friend. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 48, (1579) 
As Plutarch adviseth, one must eat modium salis, 
a bushel of salt with him, before he choose his 
friend. 

ROBERT BurTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. iii, mem. 4, subs. 2. (1621) 
Before you make a friend, eat a bushel of salt 
with him. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 626. (1640) 

Before one can know a friend really well, 
One must eat with him all the salt possible. 
(Devant que bien l’on cognoisse un amy, 
Manger convient muy se sel avec lui.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol. ii, 

p. 217. (1859) Citing an old French proverb. 
A more modern form is, “Pour bien con- 
noftre un homme, il faut avoir mangé un 
muid de sel avec lui”? (To know a man well, 
it is necessary to have eaten a peck of salt 
with him). This is quoted by Crrvanreés, 
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Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 1. The French also 
say of two persons whose friendship is not 
likely to last long, “Elles ne mangeront pas 
un minot de sel ensemble” (They won’t eat 
a bushel of salt together). 


1 

Trust nobody before you have eaten a peck 
of salt with him. (Nemini fidas, nisi cum quo 
prius modium salis absumpseris. ) 

ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 14.(1508) 
Erasmus devotes nearly a page to this prov- 
erb. Included by TAveRNER, Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 30, with the rendering, 
“Trust no man onles thou hast fyrst eaten 
a bushel of salte wyth hym.” 

You should eat a bushel of salt with a man be- 
fore you trust him. . 
EDWARD Warp, Female Policy, Ὁ. 83. (1716) 


2 
He that hath many friends eateth too much 
salt with his meat. 
James Howe t, Proverbs, Ὁ. 19/1. (1659) 
3 


Had it not beene better for thee to haue eaten 
salt with the Philosophers in Greece, then 
sugar with the courtiers of Italy? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 99. (1579) 
Thou hadst better eat salt with the philosophers 
of Greece, than sugar with the courtiers of Italy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 


4 

Don’t wait for the proverbial bushel of salt. 

(οὐδ᾽ ἀναμέναι τὸν θρυλούμενον τῶν ἁλῶν.) 
PLutarcH, Moralia: On Brotherly Love. Sec. 

482B. (c. a.p. 95) 

The salt of his friendship opened the wounds of 

my gratitude, for I had eaten salt from his hand. 
Sabi, Bustan. Ch. v, Apologue 2. (c. 1257) 


5 

They two did ever eat together at a common 
board. (οὗ μίαν ἄμφω ἑταῖροι ἀεὶ δαὶνυντο 
τράπεζαν. 

Tueocritus, /dyls: Hylas. No. xiii, |. 38 (c. 
270 B.C.) 

Drawn by comradeship to eat of the same salt. 
(συσσίτια καθ᾽ ἑταιρείαν συνεληλυθότων ἐπὶ τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς dias.) 

Ρηιο, De Specialibus Legtbus. Bk. iii, sec. 96. 
(ς. A.D. 40) Philo refers to the eating of salt 
as a symbol of peace in De losepho, 210 

Those at the salt and beans. (οἱ κερὶ dda καὶ 
κύαμον.) 

PLUTARCH, Symposium. Bk. v, sec. 684E. (ς. 
A.D. 95) Trespass not against the salt and 
the board.(dAa καὶ τρὰπεζαν μὴ παραβαίνειν.) 
ZENOBIUS, Adagia, i, 62. (ς. A.D. 130) 

Passe not ouer salt and the table. (Salem et men- 
sam ne practereas.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 10. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 57. (1550) Taverner 
adds, “As who shulde saye, neglecte not the 
company of frendes.” Sometimes rendered, 
“Salt and the table never wear off,”—one 
must never forget those whom one has enter- 
me aa at table, or with whom one has eaten 
salt. 
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Salt, from its power of preserving bodies from 
putrefaction, was thought to have something in 
it of a divine nature, and was thence adopted as 
a symbol of perpetuity, and made use of as a 
means to conciliate friendship. The dread which 
many wosnen feel on overturning a salt-cellar is 
doubtless a relict of the veneration in which this 
substance was anciently held. 

RoserT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 135. (1814) 
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6 
What must I do to be saved? {τί me δεῖ ποιεῖν 
iva σωθῶ ;) 

New Testament: Acts, xvi, 30. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Quid me oportet facere, ut sal- 
vus flam P” 

I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved. (ἐγώ εἰμε ἡ Oupa’ δι᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐάν τις 
εἰσέλθῃ σωθήσεται.) 

New Testament: John, x, 9. (c. A.D. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Ego sum ostium. Per me si quis 
introierit, salvabitur.” Babism was founded 
upon this passage by Mirza Ali Mohammed, 
who told the people that he was the bab 
or door through which all must pass to enter 
Paradise. 

Salvation by the cross. (In cruce salus.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christe Bk 
ii, eb. 2. (c. 1420) There are two other re- 
lated medieval proverbial phrases, “Salus per 
Christum redemptorem” (Salvation through 
Christ the Redeemer), and “In solo Deo 
salus” (Salvation comes from God alone) 
“Extra ecclesiam nulla salus” (Outside the 
church there is no salvation) is a maxim of 
the Roman Catholic Church, based upon the 
first article of the Athanasian creed. St. 
AvcustTInE, De Bapt., iv, c., xvii, 24, gives it 
in slightly different form, “Salus extra ec- 
clesiam non est,” referring back to St 
Cyprian’s dictum (De Cath. Eccl. Unitate, 
vi), ‘“Habere non potest Deum patrem qui 
ecclesiam non habet matrem” (He cannot 
have God for his father who has not the 
church for his mother). 

Despair of being saved “except thou be born 
again.” 

RICHARD BAXTER, The Saint’s Everlasting Rest 
Ch. 6. (1650) 

All that is necessary to salvation is contained in 
Νὰ virtues: faith in Christ, and obedience to 
aws. 

Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Ch. 43. (1651) 

There may be salvation for a virtuous infidel 

App1son, The Spectator, 16 Aug., 1712. 


7 
Ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the 
burning. (Quasi torris raptus ab incendio.) 

Old Testament: Amos, iv, 11. (c. 500 B.C.) 


8 
Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation. (ἰδοὺ viv καιρὸς 
εὐπρόσλεκτος, ἰδοὺ νῦν ἡμέρα σωτηρίας.) 
New Testament: Il Corinthians, vi, 2. (A.D. 
57) The VWslgate is, “Tempore accepto 
exaudivi te, et in die salutis adiuvi te.” 
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1 
My salvation must its doom receive, 

Not from what others, but what J believe. 
Joun Daypen, Religio Laici, 1. 303. (1682) 
No man has the right to abandon the care of his 

salvation to another. 
THoMAS JEFFERSON, Notes on Religion. (1776) 
No one can be redeemed by another. 
SuBHADRA BHIKsHU, A Buddhist Catechism. 
(1888) 


Souls are not saved in bundles. 
: Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 


The knowledge of sin is the beginning of 
salvation. (Initium est salutis notitia peccati.) 
Epicurus, Fragments. Frag. 522. (c. 290 B.C.) 
See Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxviii, sec. 9. 


4 
What’s better for a man than Salvation? (An 
quid est homini Salute melius? ) 

Piautus, Asinaria, |. 717. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I’m saved because I’m lost, yet if I’m not lost, 
I’m lost lots worse. (Salvos sum, quia pereo; si 
non peream, plane perierim.) 

PLautus, Truculentus, 1. 706. (c. 186 B.C.) 


5 

He that will not be saved needs no preacher. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1670) 

He that will not be saved, needs no Sermon. 
THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2351.(1732) 


SALVE 
See also Plaster 


6 
Seik your sauce where you got your ail. 
FERGUSON, Scotlisk Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 
Seek your salve where you got your sore. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 292. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4090. (1732) 
Seek your sa’ where you got your ail, and beg 
your barm where you buy your ale. 
Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 257. (1862) 


7 
Al which sores I haue salued vp with apt 
plasters. 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, Ὁ. 
52. (1576) 
[ salved over that feeling. 
Kincsvey, Alton Locke. Ch. 14. (1850) 
We hear that they have been salving over Pye. 
Mrs. Henry Woop, The Channings, i, xi, 157. 
(1862) 
Endeavour to salve their wounded pride. 
Bosworth SmitH, Carthage, p. 373. (1878) 


8 
Ley to this olde sor a newe salve. 
Joun Gower, In Praise of Peace, |. 122. (1399) 
Where there is no sore, there needes no salue. 
Epwiwn Sanpys, Sermons, xxi, 363. (c. 1580) 
Different sores must have different salves. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1283.(1732) 


9 
This however was no Salve for the tender 
Consciences of the Quakers. 
Unknown. Gentleman’s Magazine, vi, 669/1. 
(1736) 


SAND 


You Unitarians could salve your consciences with 
the equivoque. 

CHARLES LAMB, Unitarian Protests. (1825) 
Jack salved his conscience over with the old plea 
of duty. 

R. 5. Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Ch. 

25. (1852) 
Ranald has this salve for his conscience. 

KincsLey, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 4. (1865) 


10 
A salue there is for euery sore. 

UNKNOWN, Scholehouse of Women, 1. 401. 
(1542) 

There’s a salve for every sore. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Supposes. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1566) Cited by Clarke, Ray, and many 
others. 

Seek a salve for my sore. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 159. (1576) 
Would you haue ... one salue for all sores? 
one sauce for all meates? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 43. (1579) 

O ye Gods, haue ye ordeyned, . . . for euery sore 
a salue, for euery paine a plaster, leaving only 
loue remediless ἡ 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 61. 

But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 
A salve for any sore that may betide. 
SHAKESPEARE, II] Henry VI, iv, 6, 88. (1591) 


SAMSON 


11 

Sampson with his strong Body, had a weak 
Head, or he would not have laid it in a 
Harlot’s lap. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
There is more of Sampson than of Solomon in 
him. i.e. great bodily strength but little sense 

RosBErT Foray, The Vocabulary of East Anglia, 

p. 430. (a. 1825) 


He was somewhat given to women, .. . so 

hard it is to find a Sampson without a Dalila. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 
20. (1642) Of Edward the Black Prince 


SAND 
13 


Do you remember how small grains of sand 
are? yet if enough are placed in a ship, they 
sink it. (Numquid minutissima sunt grana 
arenae? sed si arena amplius in navem mitta- 
tur, mergit illam.) 
St. AuGuSTINE, Confessions. (A. Ὁ. 397) 
As ee said, many grains and small sands sink 
a ship. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iv, subs. 7. (1621) 
Many little sands gather’d to an heape, faile not 
to swallow a greet vessell. 
THomas ApAMs, Works, Ὁ. 708. (1630) 
Many sands will sink a ship. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 11. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 118. (1670) 
Many Drops of Water will sink a Ship. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3345.(1732) 
MANY LEAKS WILL SINK A SHIP, see LEAK. 


SANITY 


1 
You seem to be putting sand in the bearings 
instead of oiling them. 


J. J. Connincton, No Past Is Dead, Ὁ. 140. 
(1942) 


2 
[He] pays himself, and leaves Pitreichy to 
the long sands. 

Sm J. L. FOUNTAINHALL, in Brown, Supple- 
mentary Decisions, ii, 539. (1671) In the 
lurch. 

How quickly were they put again to the long 
sands (as we say). 

Joun Brown, The Life of Faith. Bk. i, ch. 2. 
(1678) In difficulties. 


3 
The dangerous bar in the harbour’s mouth is 
only grains of sand. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Trifles. (1838) 


4 
When I got to camp I warn’t feeling very 
brash, there warn’t much sand in my craw. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 8. (1884) 
In ch. 28 is the sentence, “She had more sand 
in her than any girl I ever see.” “Sand,” of 
course, is courage. 
These girls haven’t any sand. 
Ciyve Fitcu, The Climbers. Act i. (1901) 
TO BUILD UPON SAND, see BUILDING. 
OUR SANDS ALMOST RUN, See under DEATH. 
THE SAND OUTRAN NUMBER, see under NUMBER. 


; SANITY 


Sanity consists in not being subdued by your 
means. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Considerations by 
the Way. (1860) 
Sanity is a madness put to good uses. 
GEORGE SAnTAYANA, Little Essays, Ὁ. 146 (c. 
1925) 


6 
Who then is sane? He who is not a fool. 
(Quisnam igitur sanus? Qui non stultus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3,1. 158 (35 B.c.) 
He who can simulate sanity will be sane. (Qui 
poterit sanum fingere, sanus erit.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amorts, |. 504. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Every man has a sane spot somewhere. 

ΒΕ. L. STEVENSON AND LLOYD OsBourRNE, The 

Wrecker. (1892) 


SANTA CLAUS 


7 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as 
well not believe in fairies. . . . Thank God! 
he lives and he lives forever. 

FRANK (FRANCIS PHARCELLUS) CHURCH, ᾿ς 
There a Santa Claus? An editorial in the 
New York Sun, 21 Sept., 1897, written in 
response to a letter from eight-year-old Vir- 
ginia O’Hanlon asking, ‘Please tell me the 
truth, is there a Santa Claus?” 


8 
No sane local official who has hung up an 
empty stocking over the municipal fireplace 


SATIETY 
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is going to shoot Santa Claus just before a 
hard Christmas, 

ALFRED E. SmitH, Newspaper Interview, New 
York City, 30 Nov., 1933. Referring to New 
Deal handouts. The first known mention of 
shooting Santa Claus. 

Nobody kills Santa Claus. 
KENT, Jason Burr’s First Case, Ὁ. 80. (1941) 


SARCASM 


9 
Sarcasm I now see to be, in general, the 
language of the devil. 

CartyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1836) 
Sarcasm is the questionable weapon of question- 
able intellects. 

τ πεν G. Dean, Layoff, Ὁ. 125. (1942) 


Keep a store of sarcasms, and know how to 
use them. 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, The Art of Worldly Wis- 


sé dom, xxxvii. (1647) 


This is rote sarcastikul. 
ARTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), A Visit to 
Brigham Young. (1866) 


SATAN, see Devil 
SATIETY 


12 

There is satiety of all things, of sleep and love, 
of sweet song and the goodly dance. (πάντων 
μὲν κόρος ἐστί.) 

Homer, Iliad. ΒΚ. xiii, 1. 636. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Even honey may cloy, and the gladsome flowers 
of Aphrodite’s garden. (κόρον δ᾽ ἔχει | καὶ μέλι καὶ 
τὰ τέρπν᾽ ἄνθε' ᾿Αφροδίσια.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. vii, 1.52.(c. 485 B.C.) 
Hast thou found honey? eat so much as is suth- 
cient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith and 
vomit it. (Mel invenisti, comede quod sufficit 
tibi, ne forte satiatus evomas illud.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Like the priest’s runaway slave, I loathe sweet 
wafers; it’s bread I want, and now prefer to 
honeyed cakes. (Utque sacerdotis fugitivus liba 
recuso; | pane egeo iam mellitis potiore placentis.) 

Horack, Eptstles. Bk. i, epis. x, 1. 10. (20 B.C.) 

The slave in the priest’s household had been 
fed so constantly on sacrificial cakes that he 
ran away to get some plain fare. 
The full stomach turns from the honey of Hybla. 
(Hyblaeum refugit satur liquorem.) 

PEetRONIUsS, Fragments. No. 120. (c. A. Ὁ. 60) 
Salomon .. . seith, sicut qui mel comedit mul- 
tum, non est ei bonum: ... To Englische-men 
this is to mene . . . The man that moche hony 
eteth, . . . his mawe it engleymeth [cloys]. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

B, Passus xv, ]. 54. (1377) 
And Salomon seith, “If thou hast founden hony, 
ete of it that suffvseth; for if thou ete of it out 
οἱ measure, thou shalt spewe.” 

CHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus, 2606. (c. 1386) 
Hony it selfe, if one have to mutch of it, seemeth 
nothing sweet. 

Grorce Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 269. (1576) 
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Honnie taken excessiuelye cloyeth the stomacke 
though it be honnie. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Arber), 
p. 434. (1580) 
The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness 
And in the taste confounds the appetite. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 6,11.(1595) 
A surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 
2, 137. (1596) 
They surfeited with honey and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, iii, 2, 71. (1597) 
Too much Cordial will destroy. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5262.(1732) 


1 

Doest thou not know that the weak stom- 
acke if it be cloyed with one dyet doth soone 
surfet? 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 93. (1579) 
There is nothing so satiating, so sickening, as 
plenty. (Tl n’est rien si empeschant, si degousté, 
que l’abondancc.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1580) 

They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as 
they that starve with nothing. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 6. 
Abundance generates satiety. (Abondenza genera 
fastido.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 175. 

(1856) The French say, “De la quantité, nait 
la satiété.” 


2 

Dull satiety blunts all eagerness of expecta- 
tion. (ἀπὸ yap κόρος ἀμβλύνει | αἰανὴς ταχείας 
ἐλπίδας.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. i, |. 82. (470 5...) 
“Satiety begets insolence,” as the ancients have 
said. (τίκτει γὰρ κόρος 0Bpiy,” ws ὁ τῶν παλαιῶν 
λόγος.) 

Ῥηπο, De Virtutzbus. Sec. 162. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 40) A 
proverbial phrase used by Solon, Theognis 
and frequently used by Philo. 

Satiety begets distaste. (La satiété engendre le 
desgoust.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (1580) 


3 
Full pigeons find cherries bitter. 

JoHN WooproepHeE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 509. (1623) The French say, “A 
colombe soél sont cerises améres” (To a sur- 
feited bird cherries are bitter). 


SATIRE 


4 
How terrible a weapon is satire in the hand 
of a great genius! 


Cottey CippEr, Apology for His Life. Ch. 2. 
(1740) 


5 
Strange! that a Man who has wit enough to 
write a Satire should have folly enough to 
publish it. 

FrANKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 


SAUCE 


6 
The satire should be like the porcupine, 
That shoots sharp quills out in every angry 
line. 
BisHop JosepH HALL, Virgidemiae, v. (1598) 
Satires . . . must lance wide 
The wounds of men’s corruption; ope the side 
Of vice; search deep for dead flesh and rank sores. 
Joun Day, The Parliament of Bees, v. (1641) 
Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 
Mary Wortley Monracu, To the Imitator of 
the First Satire of Horace. (a. 1762) 


7 
Satirists gain the applause of others through 
fear, not through love. 

Hazuitr, Characteristics. No. 72. (1823) 


8 

He who satire loves to sing 

On himself will satire bring. 
GruFFrypp Hrraetuoc, Coxplet. (c. 

George Borrow, tr. 

Men ought to finde the difference between Salt - 

nesse and Bitternesse. Certainly, he that hath a 

Satyricall vaine, as he maketh others afraid of 

his Wit, so he had need be afraid of others Mem- 

cry. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Discourse. (1612) 
When there’s more Malice shown than Matter, 
On the Writer falls the Satyr. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


9 
It is difficult mot to write satire. (Difficile est 
saturam non scribere. ) 


JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 29. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
10 


Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 307. (1732) 
“Sporus,” Lord John Hervey. 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run amuck, and tilt at all I meet. 
Pope, Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, sat. i, 1. 69.(1733) 


1550) 


1 
Satire will be always unpleasant to those that 
deserve it. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, A True Widow: Preface. 


(1679) 
12 


Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders do 
generally discover everybody’s face but their 
own. 

Swirt, The Battle of the Books: Preface.(1704) 
Satire is always as sterile as it is shameful and as 
impotent as it is insolent. 

Oscar Wipe, The English Renaissance of Art. 

Lecture in New York, 9 Jan., 1882. 


SAUCE 


18 
If the flemynges had achyued the prise ouer 
them, they had bene serued of the same sauce. 
Lorp Berners, tr., Froissart, i, 726. (1523) 
They serue them with like sause, requitinge deathe 
for deathe. 
RicHarp EDEN, tr., The Decades of the Newe 
Worlde (Arber), p. 70. (1555) 


SAUCE 


Hee thought to giue them a soppe of the same 
sauce. 
Rosert GREENE, Euphues His Censure. (1587) 
In Works (Grosart), vi, 223. 


: 
Fire is the best of sauce. (τῶν ἡδυσμάτων τὸ 
πῦρ εἶναι κράτιστον.) 


Evenus. (c. 450 B.c.) As quoted by PLUTARCH, 
Moralia, 50A, 126D, 697D, 1010C. 
Mustard is a good Sauce, but Mirth is better. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3494.(1732) 
HUNGER IS THE BEST SAUCE, see under HUNGER. 


2 
Tho’ the Sauce be good, yet you need not 
forsake the Meat for it. 

THOMAS Fu_Lter, Gnomologia. No. §012.(1732) 


3 
Whan she sawe sweete sauce bégan to waxe 
soure, 
She waxt as sowre as he, and as well could 
lowre. 
JOHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
SWEET MEAT WILL HAVE SOUR SAUCE, see Under 
SWEET AND Sour. 
A crabb of the wood is sawce very good 
For the crabb of the sea; 
The wood of a crabb is good for a drabb 
That will not her husband obev. 
James Howl, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 210. (1670) 


4 
The same for Attius as for Tettius. (Attio 
idem, quod Tettio.) 

Marcus Varro, TJestamentum. Frag. 543, 
Biicheler. (c. 50 Β. 6.) Varro is saying that 
children born in ten months or eleven 
months after his death are to have equal 
rights under his will, but Attius and Tcttius 
stand for any names, like Smith and Jones 
in English, and the phrase soon became 
proverbial. 

As well for the coowe calf as for the bull. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
That that’s good sawce for a goose, is good for 
a gander. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 98. (1670) The 
French say, “Sauce bonne pour Voie, est 
bonne pour le jars.” 

I could not justly complain, seeing that what was 
sause for a goose was sause for a gander. 

HEAD AND KIRKMAN, The English Rogue, ii, 
129. (1671) 

What’s sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander. 

JonatHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) 

A proverb of large equity ... declares that 
“sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

R. D. Brackmore, Perlycross. Ch. 35. (1894) 
In frequent use, recently by PHorBe A. Tay- 
LOR, Going, Going, Gone, Ὁ. 103. (1943) 


δ 
More sauce than pig. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, sig. C7. 
(1671) Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) The French say, “La sauce vaut mieux 
aS poisson” (The sauce is better than the 

sh). 
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SAVAGE 
6 


A savage is a man of one story, and that one 
story a cellar. When a man begins to be 
civilized, he raises another story. . . . The 
savage is a man one story deep; the civilized 
man is thirty stories high. 

H. W. BEECHER, Address, Liverpool, Eng., 16 
Oct., 1863. A German epigram, “Der civili- 
sierte Wilde ist der schlimmste aller Wilden” 
(The civilized savage is the worst of all 
savages), is attributed to C. J. Weber. 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
Dryden, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. i, act 
i, sc. 1. (1670) 


No one is so savage that he cannot be tamed. 
(Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere pos- 
sit.) 

: Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. i, 1. 39. (20 B.C.) 


The savage is to ages what the child 15 to years. 


SHELLEY, The Defence of Poetry. (1821) 
10 


Savageness begets savageness. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Education. Ch. 3. (1861) 


SAVING 
See also Economy, Sparing, Thrift 


11 
All I’ve saved to buy a coffin must go to pay 
the fine. (οὗ μ᾽’ ἐχρῆν σορὸν πρίασθαι, τοῦτ᾽ 
ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχομαι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, 716 Acharnians,).691.(425 B.C.) 
12 


Saving in season, spending with reason, make 
the good household. (Amasser en saison, dé- 
penser par raison, font la bonne maison.) 


sROpERT BLanp, Proverbs, i, 268. (1814) 
1 


The groat is ill-saved that shames its master. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 332. 
(1605) Cited by Ray, Fuller, and Trench. 


Save up your gains lest you go short some 
day. (Ne tibi quid desit, quod quaesisti, 
utere parce. 

Cato (?), Dtsticha. Bk. i, No, 24. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Keep some till more come. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés :Saving.(1941) 
PREPARE FOR A RAINY DAY, see under Day. 


15 

‘Tis not all saved that’s put i’ the purse. 
JouHN CrLarkKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 45. (1639) 

All is not won, that is put in the Purse. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 531. (1732) 

All is not gain that is got into the purse. 


sOueenE: Tristram Shandy. Bk. iii, ch. 30. (1767) 
‘ 


Save something for the man that rides on the 
white horse. For old age, when the head grows 
white. 
JoRN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 129. (1639) 
Ray, p. 139; Furzer, No. 4068. 
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Keep something for the sore feet. Save something 
for age, distress, and necessity. 

JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 226. (1721) 
Jack would feel a Httle consarn for not being 
able to lay past anything for the sore foot. 

πα Carleton, The Three Tasks. (1830) 
1 


He that saveth his dinner will have the more 
for supper. 

JouHN CLarkez, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 241. (1639) 
Ray, p. 79; FuLter, No. 2288. From the 
French, “Qui garde son disne il a mieux a 
souper.” Ray interprets it to mean, “He that 
spares when he is young, may the better 
spend when he is old.” 


2 
All things are cheap to the saving, dear to the 
wasteful. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1734. 
The thrifty maxime of the wary Dutch, is to save 
all the money they can touch. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Tis less discredit to abridge petty charges, than 
to stoop to petty gettings. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1738. 
If you’d be wealthy, think of saving more than 
of getting: The Indies have not made Spain rich, 
because her Outgoes equal her Incomes. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 

The Germans say, “Sparen ist grossere Kunst 
als erwerben” (There is more art in saving 
than in getting). 
For Age and Want save while you may; 
No morning Sun lasts a whole Day. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


3 
Lay Things by; they may come to use. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3154. (1732) 
Who nothing save, shall nothing have. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6338. 


4 
No Alchymy to saving. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 119. (1640) 
No alchymy like to thrift. 


SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, Ὁ. 162. (1710) 
5 


Too late is saving at the bottom. (Sera in 
fundo parsimonia. ) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 192. 
(1778) Quoting Seneca. It’s too late to save 
when the purse is empty. ToO LATE TO SPARE 
WHEN ALL IS SPENT, see under SPARING 


6 

It is stupid to save when you know not for 
whom you are saving. (Quod nescias cui serves 
stultum est parcere.) 

PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.583.(c.43 BC.) 
What are you saving for? You can’t take it with 
you. 

VIRGINIA PERDUE, The Singing Clock. Ch. 2. 

(1941) See under RicneEs. 


7 
A good saver is a good server. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) 
Some savers in a house do well. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 198. (1678) 


SAYING 


8 

Hang saving; bring us up a half-p’orth of 
cheese. 

, Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Laying up in_ store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come. 
(ἀποθησαυρίζοντας ἑαυτοῖς θεμέλιον καλὸν els τὸ 
μέλλον.) 

New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 19. (ς. A. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Thesaurizare sibi funda- 
mentum bonum in futurum.” For A RAINY 
DAY, see under Day. 


1 
Saving is the first getting. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 265. (1666) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4069. (1732) 
A little saving is no sin. 
Joun Wotcot, Works, ii, 313. (1792) Cited 
as a proverb “that economic souls revere.” 


1 
Kype [scrape] and save, and thou schalle 
ve; 
Frest [lend] and leve, and thou schalle crave; 
Walow and wast, and thou schalle want. 
UNKNowN, Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 316. (c. 1450) 
Of saving cometh having. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 
Ray, p. 139; FuLver, No. 6106. 
It is saving, not getting that is the mother of 
riches. 
να ΘΟΟΤΥ, Journal, 20 April, 1829. 


196. (1633) 


To save a snuff he throws away whole candles. 
Unknown, Cornish Proverbs, in Notes and 
Queries. Ser. iii, vol. vi, p. 495. (1864) 
TO SAVE AT THE SPIGOT, see under SPARING. 
A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GOT, see under PENNY. 


SAYING 
“They say” see under Speech 
I—Saying and Doing 


See also Preaching and Practice; Word and 
- Deed 


They say one thing, but do another. (ἄλλα μὲν 
λέγουσιν, ἄλλα δὲ πράττουσιν.) 


Aesop, Fables: The Wolf and the Old Woman. 
(c. 570 8. 6.) A wolf, passing a house, heard 
an old woman say to a crying child that if 
it didn’t stop crying she would throw it to 
the wolf, and so the wolf waited a long time. 
But finally he heard the woman saying, “If 
the wolf comes here, we will kill him,” and 

᾿ went on his way disgusted. 

Do as we say, and not as we do. (Faisons ce 
que nous disons, et ne faites pas ce que nous 
faisons. ) 

Boccaccio, Decameron. Day iii, tale 7. (c. 
1350) The French by Sabatier de Castres. 

Take ye no heade to that which I do, but marke 
that which I say. 

Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 139. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


SAYING 


Do you that good which I say, not that ill] which 
I do. (Haz lo que bien digo, y no lo que mal hago.) 
FERNANDO DE Royas (?), Celestina, Ὁ. 27. (a. 
1499) Mabbe, tr. 
Do as the friar saith, not as he doth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 7. (1670) 
Preachers say, Do as I say, not as I do. 

Joon SELDEN, Table-Talk: Preaching. (1689) 
The common saying of “Do as I say, not as I 
do,” is usually reversed in the actual experience 
of life. 

SAMUEL SmiILEs, Self-Help. Ch. 2. (1859) 


1 
They speken, but they bente never his bowe. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Cressida, ii, 861. (c. 
1380) See under Rosin Hoop. 
Who can say bet than he, who can do werse? 
Cuaucer, The Squieres Tale, 1. 592. (c. 1388) 


2 
The more there’s said the less there’s done. 
GEORGE COLMAN, SR., Polly Honeycombe. Sc. 1. 
(1760) Quoted as ‘“‘an old and true saying.” 


3 
He who speaks without modesty will perform 
with difficulty. 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 21. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. 


4 
Doing is better than saying. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 41. (1633) 
Talking big signifies little. Doing is all. 
Oswa.p Dykes, English Proverbs, p.124.(1709) 
Nothing happens from saying so. 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 135. (1940) 
5 
No sooner said than done, so acts your man 
of worth. (Dictum factumque facit frux.) 
ENNIUS, Annals. Bk. ix, frag. 315, Loeb. (c. 
180 B.C.) 
No sooner said than done. (ἄμ᾽ ἔπος ἄμ᾽ Epxov.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, i, 36. (c. A.D. 125) 
At the same time said and done. (Simul et dictum 
et factum.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, ix, 72. (1508) 
So said, so done. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2, 
186. (1594) 
No sooner said than done. 
HEAD AND KirKMAN, The English Rogue. Pt. 
li, ch. 8. (1671) Morir, Mansie Waugh. Ch. 
17. (1824) BotprEwoop, Robbery Under 
Arms. Ch. 40. (1888) 


From the said vnto the deed there is a great 
throw. (Dal detto al fatto ci ὁ un grande 
tratto. ) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 18. (1578) Re- 
peated on fo. 29. 

It’s a long step from saying to doing. (Del dicho 
al hecho hay gran trecho.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
The French say, “De parole ἃ laction, le 
chemin est long.” 

a oa talk, but he can’t do. (Néng shuo pu néng 
sing. 

Doo.itTLeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 193. (1872) 
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I’m always talking and never doing. 
St. Joun Ervine, John Ferguson. Act i. (1919) 


7 
Well done is better than well said. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 


8 
Many talk like Philosophers, and live like 
Fools. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3358. (1732) 
9 


Saiyng and dooyng are two thingis. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
To saye and doe are twoe thynges. 

Tuomas Witson, Upon Usury, Ὁ. 249. (1572) 
Saying is a different thing from doing. (Le dire 
est aultre chose que le faire.) 

MonralcnE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 31. (1580) The 
Italians say, “I] dire ἃ una cosa, il fare ἃ un 
altra.” 

I see that saying and doing are two things. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i, 82. (1678) 
Saying and Doing have quarrel’d and parted. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
Saying is one thing and doing’s another. 

H. ann J. Smitu, Drury Lane Hustings. (1812) 

0 


1 
It is as folk dooe, and not as folk saie. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Trust on the deed and not in gay speeches. 
Joun Lyty, Secreta Secretorum. (c. 1606) 
Acta exteriora indicant interiora secreta. Look at 
what is done and not at what is said. 
Sir JAMES MarrTIN, Caine v. Coulson. (c. 1880) 
1 H.&C., 764. 


11 
What pity ’tis, one that can speak so well, 
Should, in his actions, be so ill. 
PHittp MASSINGER, The Parliament of Love. 
Act iii, sc. 3. (1624) 
That you can speak so well, and do so ill! 
SCs: Fatal Dowry. Act iv, sc. 4. (1632) 


It is a beautiful harmony when doing and 
saying go together. (C’est une belle harmonie, 
quand le faire et le dire vont ensemble. ) 

sar ONT MONE: Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 31. (1580) 


By all means let us do as we say. (πάνυ μὲν 
οὗν ποιῶμεν ἧπερ καὶ λέγομεν. 


age ENTS Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 752A. (c. 345 B.C.) 


Such things are easier said than done. (Magis 
istuc percipimus lingua dici, quam factis fore.) 
PLautTus, Asinaria, 1. 162. (c. 200 B.c.) 
It is more unpleasant for me to say it than to 
do it. (μοι δυσκολώτερον ἣν εἰπεῖν ἣ πρᾶξαι.) 
JuLius Caesar, to Metellus, after threatening 
to kill him for his interference. (49 8...) 
See Prutarcn, Lives: Caesar. Ch. 35. 
Easier said than done. (Id dictu quam re, ut 
pleraque, facilius erat.) 
Livy, History. Bk. xxxi, sec. 38. (c. 10 B.C.) 
That is . . . sooner saic than done. 
Jonun Heywoop,Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Tis better said than done. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iii, 2, 90. (1591) 
Shakespeare used the phrase in his second 
play and never afterwards. 
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That’s easier said than done. 

Davin Garrick, Neck or Nothing. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1766) Morr, Mansie Waugh, ch. 9. (1824) 
SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh, ch. 51. (1850) etc., 
etc. The French say, “Aisé ἃ dire et difficile 
a faire.” 


1 
Energetic talkers, lazy doers. (Lingua factiosi, 
inertes opera. ) 

Prautus, Bacchides, |. 542. (190 B.C.) 
Talkers are no good doers. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 352. (1592) 
Great talkers are never great doers. 

Tuomas MIppLeton, Blurt. Act i, sc. 1. (1602) 
Great talkers, little doers. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


The greatest talkers are always the least doers. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 147. (1670) 
The boldest talkers are not always the greatest 

doers. 

L’EsTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, Ὁ. 360. (1692) 
Much talkers, little walkers. 

JONATHAN Swit, Letter, 28 March, 1711. 
Large of mouth and short of hand. (Largo di 
bocca, stretto di mano.) 

CHARLES CaHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 199. (1858) The French say, “Les grands 
diseurs ne sont pas grands faiseurs’’; or, “Les 
gens qui ont peu d’affaires sont de trés grands 
parleurs.” 

Tall talk is seldom followed by true action. (Kao 
t‘an hdo lun, mu yu yi tien shih hsing.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. (1875) 

See also Worp AND DEED 


3 

It is not a question of talking, but of steering 
the ship. (Non est loquendum, sed gubernan- 
dum.) 

Seneca, Ad Luciltum. Epis. cviii, sec. 37. 
(c. A.D. 64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 24. 
The French rendering is, “I] ne s’agit pas de 
parler, mais de conduire le vaisseau.” 


4 
Good thy acts, though ill thy speech. (δρῶν 
γὰρ εὖ κακῶς λέγεις.) 

SOPHOCLES, Fragments. Frag. 771, Nauck, p. 
312. (c. 425 B.c.) Quoted by PLurarcn, 
Moralia, 810C. 

Some men never spake a wise word, yet do 
wisely. 

Sm THomas Oversury, Crumms Fal’n from 
King James’s Table. (c. 1614) 

Speaking in deeds and deedless in his tongue 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iv, 5, 98. (1601) 


5 
Said, done. (Dictum factum.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 382. (166 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, iii, vi, 85, together with a 
Greek proverb, bey Bey καὶ πραχθείν (Said 
and done), stemming, perhaps, from Homer, 
Iliad, i, 108, “Neither a good word nor deed 
have you brought to pass.” 

Done and said. (Factis et dictis.) 

Terence, Eunuchus, Ἰ. 941. (161 5.6.) 

I will forward your wishes by what I do and 
say. (Facilamque et dicam.) 

Terence, Phormio, |. 1051. (161 B.C.) 


SCANDAL 


6 
Men say wel that do wel. 

UNKNOWN, British Bibliography, iv, 283.(1536) 
We wil do wel and say wel, but il goes the boat 
without an ore. (Ben faremo, ben diremo.) 

JOHN FLori0, Firste Fruttes, fo. 28. (1578) 
Not to say well, but to do well. (Non a bien dire, 
mais a bien faire.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 39. (1580) 
Yoke together . . . my doing well With my well 
saying. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 150. (1612) 
Say well and do well end with one letter; 

Say well is good, but do well is better. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 194. (1639) 
FuLier, No. 6447; FirzGeratp, Polonius. 


1Il—Saying and Thinking 


7 

The Holy One, blessed be He, hates a person 
who says one thing with his mouth and an- 
other in his heart. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, f0.113b.(c.450) 
There be many Wise Men, that have Secret 
Hearts, and Transparent Countenances. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Cunning. (1597) 
Peace on the forehead and war in the mind. 
(Pace in fronte, e guerra in mente.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 201. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. Another is, “Tl 
volto sciolto, i pensiari stretti” (The face 
open, and the mind closed). See CAHIER, p. 
216. 


8 

He that speaks me fair and loves me not, 
I'll speak him fair and trust him not. 

; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1678) 


To have one thought locked in the breast, an- 
other ready on the tongue. (Aliud clausum in 
pectore aliud in lingua promptum habere.) 
SatLust, Bellum Cattlinae. Ch. 10. (c. 41 B.C.) 
The carl spak oo thing, but he thoghte another. 
Cuaucer, The Freres Tale, |. 270. (c. 1386) 
I can’t tell what is in your heart; I merely hear 
what your mouth says. 
ArTHUR E. Moutre, Proverbs from Ningpo. 


ἢ (DooLittLe, Chinese Vocabulary,ii,327.1872) 


When fairest we speak, falsest we think. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 91. 
(c. 900) 
Many a one says well, and thinks ill. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Face-flatterer and back-biter are the same. 
TENNYSON, Merlin and Vivian, 1. 822. (1870) 


SCANDAL 
See also Calumny, Gossip, Slander 


11 

You know the old proverb—“Everything in 

turn, except scandal, whose turn is always.” 
R. Ὁ. Bracxorz, Springhaven. Ch. 18. (1887) 


12 
Dead scandals form good subjects for dissec- 
tion. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto ἱ, st. 31. (1818) 


SCANDAL 


That abominable tittle-tattle 
Which is the cud eschew’d by human cattle. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xii, st. 43. (1820) 


1 
As smoke from fire, so ill fame rises from 
scandal. (Ex igne ut fumus, sic fama ex crimine 
surgit. ) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, |. 14. (c. 


175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 
624. 
On eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 
STEPHEN Harvey, tr., Juvenal, ix, 104. (1693) 
A Lye has no Leg, but a Scandal has Wings. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 263. (1732) 
A word of scandal spreads like a spot of oil. 
MarceL Provst, Du Cété de Chez Swann. Pt. 
iii, p. 313. (1913) Quoting an old proverb 


O, rolled shal I been on many a tonge! 
Through-out the world my belle shal be ronge. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, I. 1061. (c. 1380) 
3 


To converse with Scandal is to play at Losing 
Loadum; you must lose a good name to him. 
before you can win it for yourself. 

WILLIAM Concreve, Love for Love. Act i, sc. 


11. (1695) In “Losing Loadum” the game is 
to lose tricks. 
In the case of scandal, as in that of robbery, the 
receiver is always thought as bad as the thief. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Oct., 1748. Re- 
peated 15 Jan., 1753. 


Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of 
tea. 
Henry Fievpine, Love in Several Masques. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1728) 
Scandal’s the sweetener of a female feast. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. vi, |. 353. (1728) 
Her tea she sweetens, as she sips, with scandal. 
SAMUEL RoceErs, Written to Be Spoken by Mrs. 
Siddons. (a. 1855) The Dutch say, “The 
shyest woman has courage enough to talk 
scandal.” 


δ 
Scandal will rub out like dirt when it is dry. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4076. (1732) 
No mud can soil us but the mud we throw. 
J. R. Lowetr, To G. W. Curtis. (1874) 


6 
It must be that scandals come, but woe to 
him by whom the scandal cometh. 

James CarpinaL Grpsons, The Faith of Our 


Fathers. Ch. 3. (1876) Quoted from an un- 
known source. 


The art of correcting scandal is to ignore it; 
to combat it prejudices your own case. (Arte 
de reformer la murmuracion, no hacer caso; 
impugnaria causa perjucio.) 
BALTASAR GHACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
205. (1647) 


We are always ready to believe a scandal. 
(Nos in vitium credula turba sumus.) 
Ovm, Fasti. Bk. iv, 1. 312. (ς. A.D. 8) 
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9 

Full oft hath little gain fallen to the lot 
of scandal-mongers. (ἀκέρδεια λέλογχεν θαμινὰ 
κακαγόρο»".) 


ῬΙΝΡΑΒ, Olympian Odes. No. i, |. 53. (476 B.C.) 
10 


Greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 1006. (1594) 
No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope? 
SHERIDAN, The Critic. Act ii, sc. 1. (1779) 
Never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 


Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, |. 1080. (1870) 
11 


For my part, I believe there never was a 
scandalous tale without some foundation. 
SHERIDAN, The School for Scandal. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1777) See also under True. 


12 

Scandal is but amusing ourselves with the 
faults, foibles, follies, and reputations of our 
friends. 

ROYALL TY Ler, The Contrast. Act ii. (1787) 
Scandal is merely the compassionate allowance 
which the gay make to the humdrum. Think how 
many blameless lives are brightened by the blaz- 
ing indiscretions of other people. 

H. H. Munro (Saxk1), Reginald at the Carlton. 

(1904) 
THEY SAY, see under SPEECH. 


SCAPEGOAT 


13 

And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; 
one lot for the Lord, and the other lot for 
the scapegoat. . . . The goat, on which the 
lot fell to be the scapegoat, shall . . . go for 
a scapegoat into the wilderness. (Cuius autem 
In caprum emissarlum . . . emittat eum in 
solitudinem. ) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xvi, 8-10. (c. 570 
B.C.) The word “scapegoat” was, according 
to O.E.D., apparently invented by William 
Tindale in his translation of 1530 to express 
what he believed to be the literal meaning of 
the Hebrew text. The same interpretation is 
expressed by the Vulgate, caper emissarius, 
whence the French bouc émissaire. 

Our Saviour . . . was both the sacrificed Goat 
and the Scape Goat. 
THOMAS Hossks, Leviathan. Ch. 41. (1651) 
That scape-goose, Lord Halifax. 

WALPOLE, Letter to Hertford, 12 May, 1765. 
He was noted for a scape-rat. 
ΤΗΣ, in Quarterly Review, xliv, 286.(1831) 


Beating with twigs and squills like unto a 
scapegoat. (ῥαπίζοντες | e κράδῃσι καὶ σκίλ- 
λῃσιν ὥςτε φάρμακον.) 


Hrpponax, Fragments. Frag. 48. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Frags. 48-52 are concerned with scapegoats. 
Lycophron states that, when famine or 
plague or other mischief visited a city, the 
citizens led out to sacrifice the ugliest of 
them all, beat him with rods of wild fir, and 
then finally burnt him. 
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SCAR, see Wound 
SCENES 


‘ 

His Nuns are good, which on the Stage are 
shown, 

And, sure, behind our Scenes you'll look for 
none. 

Joun Drypen, The Assignation: Epilogue, }. 

21. (1672) 
Murders and executions are always transacted 
behind the scenes in the French theatre. 

Josepa Appison, The Spectator. No. 44. (1711) 
I, who have been behind the scenes, both of 
pleasure and business. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 18 Feb., 1748. 
[586] was behind the scenes in many fashionable 
families. 

Marta EpcewortH, The Absentee. Ch. 5. (1812) 
Behind the scenes. In private; behind what the 
public sees, esp. in relation to important events. 

PARTRIDGE,Dictionary of Clichés : Behind.(1941) 


SCHEME 


2 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 

Gang aft agley. 

RosBert Burns, To a Mouse. (1785) Often mis- 
quoted “plans,” a recent example being FREE- 
MAN, Mr. Preston Explains, ch. 6. (1940) The 
French say, “Brebis comptées, le loup les 
mange” (After you’ve counted your sheep, 
the wolf eats them). 


3 
This deep-laid scheme. 
WILit1AM Rosertson, History of Scotland. Ch. 
3. (1759) 
Men come and go, lay schemes, and alter them. 
WALTER Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 32. (1826) 


SCHOLAR 


4 
O scholar, if your scholarship affords no gain 
to men, you merit not admiration but con- 
tempt. 
Abu’ ALA, Sakt al Zand (The Falling Spark of 
Tinder). No. 16. (c. 1000) 


5 

A scholar on whose clothes vermin is found 
is worthy of death. 

F Babylonian Talmud :Shabbath, fo.114a.(c.450) 


A meer scholar, a meer ass. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 15. (1621) CLARKE, 


Paroemiologia, p. 151. (1639) Howe 1, Eng- 
lish Proverbs, p. 3. (1659) 


7 
The scholar teacheth his master. 

Joun CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 4. (1639) 
The scholar may waur [be better than] the 
teacher by a time. 

: James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 310. (1721) 


A scholar at court is an ass among apes. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 145. (1639) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 322. (1732) 


SCHOLAR 


9 
The scholar who cherishes his comfort is un- 
worthy to be called a scholar. 

aCONEUCIUS, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 3.(c.500 B.C.) 


A scholar is the favorite of Heaven and earth, 
the excellency of his country, the happiest of 
men. 

Emerson, Essays: Literary Ethics. (1838) 
Every scholar is surrounded by wiser men than he. 
ἡ ΕΠ ΈΡΞΟΝ, Essays: Clubs. (1877) 


Every good Scholar is not a good School- 
master. 
geome FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1417. (1732) 


A mere scholar, who knows nothing but books, 
must be ignorant even of them. 
Wittram Hazuitt, The Ignorance of the 
Learned. (1821) 
A scholar is like a book written in a dead lan- 
guage: it is not every one that can read it. 
gg AELIAM Hazuitt,Commonplaces.No.13.(1823) 


A diligent Scholar, and the Master’s paid. 
gh ERBERTs Jacula Prudentum. No. 185. (1640) 


A scholar may be gulled thrice, a soldier but 
once. 
aos HoweELL, Proverbs. p. 11. (1659) 


The history of scholarship is a record of dis- 
agreements. 
Cuartes E. HucHes, Speech, in Washington, 


7 May, 1936. 
16 


To this day is every Scholar poor. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. (a. 1593) As quoted 
by BurToNn, Anatomy of Melancholy, i, ii, 
iii, 15. 
Mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, 1. 159. (1748) 
Poverty is the common fate of scholars. 
gone 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 474. (1937) 


The ink of the scholar is more holy than the 
blood of the martyr. 
MOHAMMED, Sunnah, (c. 630) Sayings of Mu- 


hammad, p. 94. 
18 


He is yet a scholar, than which kind of man 
there is nothing so simple, so sincere. 

Puiny, of Isaeus, the Greek sophist. (c. a.p. 
75) As quoted by Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, i, ii, 3, 15. 

He is a scholar and a student. (φιλόλογος δὲ καὶ 
φιλομαθής ἐστι.) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: The Oracles at Delphi. Sec. 
394F. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 

A scholar and a soldier. 
SHAKESPEARE,M erchant of Venice,i,2,124.(1597) 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 51. (1612) 
Gentleman and scholar. 

Rosert Burns, The Twa Dogs. (1786) See also 

under GENTLEMAN. 


SCHOOLMASTER 


4 
A poor scholar accepts no pity. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
498. (1875) 


Scholars are wont to sell their birthright for 
a mess of learning. 
H. D. THorgau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. (1849) 


3 
An excellent scholler, (one that hath a head 
filled with calves’ brains without any sage in 
them). 

JOHN WEBSTER, The White Divel. Act i, sc. 2. 

(c. 1608) 

As good a scholar as my horse Ball. 

Joun CrLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 145. (1639) 


SCHOOLMASTER 
See also Teacher 


a 
Look out, gentlemen, the schoolmaster is 
abroad! 

Lorp BrouGHaM, Address, at the opening of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute. (1825) Retfer- 
ring to the secretary, John Reynolds, a 
schoolmaster. 

The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust more to 
him, armed with his primer, than to the soldier in 
full military array, for upholding and extending 
the liberties of his country. 

Lorp BroucHaM, Speech, House of Commons, 
29 June, 1828. Brougham was opposing the 
succession of the Duke of Wellington to the 
premiership, and meant that popular educa- 
tion was spreading, but the phrase was after- 
wards usually applied derisively. 

The schoolmaster’s abroad, you see; 
And, when the people hear him speak, 
They all insist on being free, 

And reading Homer in the Greek. 

Ἦν. M. Praep, Wherefore. (1831) In Political 
and Occastonal Poems, p. 138. 

They’ve got a cant phrase here, “the schoolmaster 
is abroad,” and every feller tells you that fifty 
times a day. 

T. C. Hatipurton (Sam Sricx), The Clock- 
maker. Ser. i, ch. 15. (1836) 

In those dark days, before the schoolmaster was 
abroad. 

Lorp Lytron, My Novel. Bk. i, ch. 10. (1853) 
“I believe it’s quite a new thing,” said Marie 
Tudor. “The schoolmaster must be abroad with 
ἃ vengeance.” 

sae ΠΟΥ Troittope, The Three Clerks. Ch. 2. 

1857) 
The schoolmaster’s abroad ... Sometimes the 
schoolmaster and the pupil are both abroad. 

ἘΠ ΓΈΝΕΙ Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iii, ch. 10. 
(1865) 


δ 
A pure pedantic schoolmaster, sweeping his 
living from the posteriors of little children. 
Bren Jonson, to William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. (1618) 


6 
The victory of the Prussians over the Austrians 
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was a victory of the Prussian over the Aus- 
trian schoolmaster. 

OskaR PeESCHEL, Die Lehren der Jiingsten 
Kriegsgeschichte. (1866) See Ausland, 17 
July, 1866. 

The Prussian schooJmaster won the battle of 
Sadowa. (Der preussiche Schulmeister hat die 
Schlacht bei Sadowa gewonnen.) 

Von Mo tke, Speech, Reichstag, 16 Feb., 1874. 
Quoting a proverb derived from Peschel’s 
essay. 


7 

The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, ii, 7, 145. (1600) 
Schoolboys are the reasonablest people in the 
world; they care not how little they have for 
their money. 

Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 81. (1678) 
And School-Boys lag with Satchels in their 

Hands. 

Swirt, Description of Morning, 1. 18. (1709) 

EVERY SCHOOLBOY KNOWS IT, see KNOWLEDGE. 


SCIENCE 
I—Science: Definitions 


8 
Science is the knowledge of consequences, and 
dependence of one fact upon another. 

THomas Hossss, Leviathan. Ch. 5. (1651) 
Science is nothing but good sense and sound rea- 
son. 

STANISLAUS LESZCYNSK1, Maxims. No.43.(1763) 
Science is nothing but trained and organized com- 
mon sense. 

T. H. Hux ey, On the Educattonal Value of the 
Natural History Sciences. (1854) CONNING- 
TON, Twenty-One Clues, p. 239, quotes as 
Huxley’s definition, “Science: a beautiful 
theory killed by an ugly fact.” 

Science is organized knowledge. 

HERBERT SPENCER, Education. Ch. 2. (1861) 
Science is the effort to find out what to do with 
the universe and what to do in the universe. 

A. E. WiccaM, The New Decalogue of Sctence, 

p. 115. (1922) 


Science is nothing but perception. (αΐσθησίς 
γε ἐπιστήμη.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 182E. (c. 390 B.c.) 
All human science is but the increment of the 
power of the eye. 


JouN Fiske, The Destiny of Man. Ch. 6.(1884) 
10 


Human science is uncertain guess. 
MATTHEW Prior, Solomon. Bk. i,].740.(a.1721) 
Science is the topography of ignorance. 


“an W. Hoitmes, Medical Essays, Ὁ. 211. (1883) 


Economics, the science of managing one’s 
own household, (οἰκονομικὴν, administrandae 
familiaris rei scientiam. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 89, sec. 10. (c. A. ἢ. 
64) Elsewhere Seneca speaks of ‘Scientia 
popinae” (The science of the cook-shop). 
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The science of sciences. (Scientia scientiarum.) 

S. T. CoLeriwce, Biographia Literaria. Ch. 12. 

(1817) Referring to philosophy. 
The science of fools with long memories. 

J. R. Prancue, Pursuivant of Arms: Prelimi- 
nary Observations. (c. 1876) Speaking of 
heraldry. 

What we might call . . . the dismal science. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, The Nigger Question. (a. 
1881) Referring to political economy. 


1 
Scientific management. 

FREDERICK W. TayLor. Name given the “Tay- 
lor system” about 1910. See SULLIVAN, Our 
Times, iv, 77. 

Scientific reorganization of national energy and 
resources. 

WiLtuMm H. Smyrta, Definition of Technocracy, 
a term first used by Smyth in Industrial 
Management, March, 1919. 


All science is a makeshift, a means to an end 
which is never attained. 
H. Ὁ. THoreEav, Autumn, 13 Oct., 1860. 
What is called science today consists of a hap- 
hazard heap of information, united by nothing. 
Lyor Totstoy, What Is Religion? (1902) 


3 
Science is the record of dead religions. 
Oscar WILDE, Phrases and Philosophies for the 
Use of the Young. (1894) 
Science is a cemetery of dead ideas. 
Unamuno, Tragic Sense of Life, Ὁ. 90. (1921) 


II—Science: Apothegms 


4 
Geology, ethnology, what not? 
(Greek endings, each the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith’s about to die.) 

BROWNING, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. (1855) 
My kingdom is as wide as the world. I go forward 
always, freeing spirits and weighing worlds, with- 
out fear, without compassion, without love, and 
without God. Men call me Science. (Mon royaume 
est de la dimension de I’univers. . . . On m’ap- 
pelle fa Science.) 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, La Tentation de Saint- 

Antoine. Ch. 5. (1874) 

True science teaches, above all, to doubt and to 
be ignorant. 

Unamunod, Tragic Sense of Life, Ὁ. 93. (1921) 


5 
Much science, much sorrow. 
: Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 101. (1639) 


No tempest can consume Science. (Ne anche 
tempesta puo consumare scientia.) 
: JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 62. (1578) 


The church saves sinners, but science seeks to 
stop their manufacture. 
- Evsert Husparp, Book of Epigrams. (a. 1918) 


Go on, fair Science; soon to thee 
Shall Nature yield her idle boast; 
Her vulgar fingers formed a tree, 
But thou hast trained it to a post. 
O. W. Hotmes, Meeting of the Dryads. (1830) 


SCORN 


Science, the new nobility! Progress. The world 
moves on! (La science, la nouvelle noblesse! Le 
progrés. Le monde marche!) 
ARTHUR RIMBAUD, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 2. 
(1873) 


O Timothy, keep that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called. 
(ἀντιθέσεις τῆς ψευδωνύμου γνώσεως.) 

New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 20. (c. A. D. 62) 
The Vulgate is, ““Falsi nominis scientiae.” 
The humble knowledge of thyself is a surer way 
to God than the deepest search after science. 
(Humilis tui cognitio certior via est ad Deum, 

quam profunda scientiae inquisitio.) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 3, sec. 3. (c. 1420) 
Physician art thou? one, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave ? 
Worpswortn, A Poet’s Epitaph, |. 17. (1799) 


SCOLDING 


10 
She will scold the Devil out of a haunted 
House. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4149. (1732) 
A common scold, communis rixatrix, (for our law- 
latin confines itself to the feminine gender), is a 
public nuisance to her neighbourhood. 

Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 
a the Laws of England, iv, xiii, 169. (1769) 
Chatting to chiding is not woorth a chuct. 
{Scolding is not worth replying to. ] 
aoe Herywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


Who hath a scold hath sorrow to his sops. 
JaMES Howe LL, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 
Cited by Ray, p. 23; Futter, No. 5705. 


To scold like a cutpurse, like a wych-waller. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 288. (1678) 

That is, like a boiler of salt; wvch houses 
are salt houses, and walling is boiling. 

To scold like a wych-waller. Women were for- 

merly exclusively employed in this operation, 

hence the scolding. 

Pr C. BripcE, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 142. (1917) 


A scold is a devil of the feminine gender; a 
serpent perpetually hissing, and spitting of 
venom. 

Unknown, Poor Robin’s True Character of a 

Scold. (1678) 

He fasts enough whose wife scolds all dinner- 
time. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.371.(1855) 


SCORN 


15 

The book seith: “with scorneres make no 

companye, but flee hir wordes as venim.” 
Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 31. (c. 1387) 

Scorners are an Abomination to a sober man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4080. (1732) 


SCORN 


1 
Never was a scornful Person well receiv’d. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3531. (1732) 
Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


It was said sithen go ful yore, 
He that reioiseth to scorne folk in veyn, 
Whan he wer lothest shal scorned been ageyn. 

Joun ΤΎΡΟΑΤΕ, tr., The Fall of Princes. Bk. iii, 

1, 601. (c. 1440) 
Scorning is catching. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 140. (1670) 
“He that scorns any condition or employ- 
ment,” Ray explains, “may come to be 
driven upon it himself! Some word it thus: 
Hanging’s stretching; mocking’s catching.” 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4081. (1732) 

3 


Skorne cummis commonlie with skaith. 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and the 


Slae, xvi, 11. (a. 1585) Cited by Ray and 
Kelly. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 

counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 

way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 

scornful. (In cathedra pestilentiae non sedit.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, i, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 

He sets himselfe downe in the Scorners Chayre. 
THOMAS NASHE, Pasqual’s Return. (1589) 

I .. . sitting carelesse on the scorners stoole, 

Did laugh at those that did lament and plaine. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 

canto vill, st. 21. (1596) 


To scorn a thing as a dog scorns a tripe. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
6 


When one is marching toward the goal of 
honor, one should scorn scorn itself. (Ad 
honesta vadenti contemnendus est ipse con- 
temptus. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.Ixxvi,sec.4.(c.a. D.64) 


7 

A fixed figure for the time of scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 2, 54. (1605) It has 

been conjectured that “time of scorn” is 
perhaps a misprint for “hand of scorn.” 

A nameless orphan, at whom even the meanest 

could point the finger of scorn. 

: Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 5. ( 1838) 


Scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii, 1, 95. (1594) 
O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip! 
᾿ SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 157. (1599) 


We scorn many things in order not to scorn 
ourselves. (Nous méprisons beaucoup de 
choses, pour ne pas nous mépriser nous- 
mémes. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 196. (1746) 
To LAUGH TO SCORN, see under LAUCHTER. 
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SCORPION 


10 
Look for a scorpion under every stone. (ὑπὸ 
παντὶ λίθῳ σκορπίον φυλάσσεο.) 

PRAXILLA, Lyrics. Frag. 4. (c. 450 B.C.) 

Under every stone watches a scorpion. (ἐν παντὶ 
γάρ re σκορπίος φρουρεῖ λίθῳ.) 

ΦΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ5, The Prisoners. Frag. 35. (c. 410 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 34, 
with the Latin, “Sub omni lapide scorpius 
dormit,” and the comment, “This proverb 
should admonish us to act in every business 
with deliberation and caution.” 

Under every stone a poisonous sophist lurks. 
(ὑπὸ λίϑῳ παντί που χρὴ μὴ δάκῃ ῥήτωρ ἀθρεῖν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Thesmophoriazusae, }. 528. 
(c. 410 B.c.) A play upon the old proverb. 
11 Well fore-warning wind 
Did seem to say, ‘Seek not a scorpion’s nest.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, iii, 2, 86. (1590) 


ὁ SCOTLAND 
1 


Expecting all the welcome of a lover 
(A “Highland welcome” all the wide world 
over). 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto vi, st. 13. (1820) 
A medieval proverb speaks of “Perfervidium 
ingenium Scotorum” (The very ardent dis- 
position of the Scots). 


We care not for a Scottish mist, though it wet 
us to the skin. 

Joun Ly ty (Ὁ), Pappe with a Hatchet: Dedi- 

cation. (1589) 
A Scottish mist may wet an Englishman to the 
skin. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 11. (1639) 
Beware of Scottish mists, which, she had heard. 
would wet an Englishman through and through 

WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 25. (1814) 
Judas might have repented before he could have 
found a tree to have hanged himself upon, had 
he betrayed Christ in Scotland. 

p= HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (165) 
1 


Come out of the land of cakes before New 
Year’s day. 
Str R. Moray, in Lauderdale Papers, ii, cxiv, 


171. (1669) Referring to the oatcakes of 
Scotland. 


An’ fill ye up and toast the cup, 
The land o’ cakes for ever. 
J. Iman, Song: The Land o’ Cakes. (a. 1846) 
That land of Calvin, oat-cakes, and sulphur. 
SYDNEY SMITH, referring to Scotland. See Lapy 
Hoiitanp, Memoir. Ch. 2. 


15 
Those who have never been to Scotland can- 
not form a notion of what it is to be serious. 
(Ceux qui n’ont pas été en Ecosse ne savent 
pas ce que c’est que d’étre sérieux. ) 

Max O’RELL, Jokn Bull et Son Ile, Ὁ. 37. (1890) 


16 
The Scotch ordinary, i.e. the house of office. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 
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A Scotsman is aye wise a-hent the hand. 
Jonn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 230. 
Bitin’ and scratchin’ is Scotch fowks’ wooing. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 232. 
Itchland, Scratchland, Scotland. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1785) 


1 
A Scotch warming-pan, i.e. a wench. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1678) The 
phrase derives from the story of the traveller 
who asked to have his bed warmed, where- 
upon the maid-servant immediately undressed 
and lay down in it. 

*Twould better heat a man 
Than two Bath faggots or Scotch warming-pan. 
SAMUEL WESLEY, Maggots, p. 36. (1685) 


2 

There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail- 
yard. 

UnKNowN. From a Scottish Jacobite song (c. 

1700). Used by Ian Maclaren as a motto for 
his story, Bestde the Bonnie Brier Bush, 1894. 
Hence, “kailyard school.” A kailyard is a 
small cabbage garden or kitchen garden. 


IIl—Scotland: The Scots 


3 
Trust yow no Skott. 
ANDREW Boorp, Letter to Thomas Cromwell, 
1 April, 1536. 
The cunning Scotchman never speaks truth with- 
out a fraudulent design. 
Junius, Letters. No. 59, 5 Oct., 1771. 
AS FALSE AS A SCOT, see under FALSENESS. 


4 

Glasgow people, Greenock folk, and Paisley 
bodies. These words imply gradations of dig- 
nity, the Paisley bodies being ... at the 
bottom of the scale. 

Rosert CHAMBERS, Popular Rhymes of Scot- 

land, p. 20. (1845) 
We are bits o’ Glasgow bodies, if it please your 
honour. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 28. (1818) 
Peebles Body (to townsman supposed to be in 
London): E-eh Mac! you’re sune hume again. 
Mac: E-eh, it’s just a ruinous place that! Mun, 
a had na’ been there abune two hoours when Bang 
went saxpence. 

Bret Foster, Legend, under a drawing by 

Charles Keene, published in Punch, 5. Dec., 
1868. 


5 
Three failures and a fire make a Scotsman’s 
fortune. 

A. Caeviot, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 369. (1896) 


6 
Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they’ll not hurt 
you then. 
Joun CLeveann, The Rebel Scot. (1647) 
The Scot will not fight till he see his own blood. 
Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 1. (1822) 


7 
A Scottish man and a Newcastle grindstone, 
travel all the world over. The Scots... 


SCOTLAND 


travel into foreign parts, mostly for mainte- 
nance. . . . No grindstone so good as those 
of Newcastle. 
THOMAS Futter, Worthies, ii, 543. (1662) 
A Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone, travel 
all the world over. 
FRANCIS GROSE, Provincial Glossary: North- 
umberland. (1790) 
The old saying,—in every corner of the world you 
will find a Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone. 
A. CUNNINGHAM, in Locxwart, Life of Scott, 
v, 99. (1821) 
You come of a race of men the very wind of 
whose name has swept the ultimate seas. 
J. M. Barris, Rectorial Address, University of 
St. Andrews, 3 May, 1922. 


8 
We will not lose a Scot. 

THomMas FULLER, Worthies of England. Vol. 
ii, p. 542. (1662) Meaning nothing of im- 
portance. 

We will not lose a Scot. That is anything, however 
inconsiderable, that we can possibly save or re- 
cover. 

MIcHaAEL DENHAM, Denham Tracts, i, 248. 


9 

The noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever 
sees is the highroad that leads him to Eng- 
land. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, to the Rev. John Ogilvie, 
who had remarked that “Scotland had a 
great many noble wild prospects.” BOSWELL, 
Life, 6 July, 1763. 

Much may be made of a Scotchman if he be 
caught young. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON.BOswWELL,Life, 19 April,t772. 
10 


Scottish men take their mark from a mis- 
chief. A Scottish man solicited the Prince of 
Orange to be made an Ensign, for he had 
been a sergeant ever since his Highness run 
away from Groll. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 292. (1721) 
Scotsmen aye reckon frae an ill hour. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 87. (1832) 
Every Scotsman has a pedigree; it is a national 
prerogative as unalienable as his pride and his 
poverty. 
ἡ G. Locxuanrt, Life of Scott. Ch. 1. (1837) 


These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true. 
WALTER Scott, The Lady of the Lake. Canto 
v, st. 9. (1810) 
The plaided warriors of the North. 
Scott, Lady of the Lake, vi, 19. 
The warpipes are pealing, “The Campbells are 
coming.” 
ALEX MACLAGAN, Jennie’s Dream, (c. 1850) 


12 
It will be nonsense fining me,... that 

asna a grey groat to pay a fine wi’—it’s ill 
taking the breeks aff a Hielandman. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 
What ... was... poor Dr. Wolf to dor Could 
he sub-embezzle a Highlander’s breeks ? 

Crartes Reape, Hard Cask. Ch. 41. (1863) 


SCRATCH 


Bailie Jarvie suggested, in his proverbial ex- 
pression, that “Forth bridles the wild High- 
landman.”’ 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 28. (1818) The 
river Forth was a restraint upon Highland 
raids. 

Forth is our trouble; ye ken the saying, “Forth 
bridles the wild Highlandman.” 

R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped. Ch. 26. (1886) 


SCRATCH 


2 
Scratch was the name I had for the evil one. 
THomas Amory, John Buncle, i, 303. (1756) 
As forred and sassy as old Scratch himself. 
T. C. Harrsurton, Wise Saws, p. 63. (c. 1840) 
He’d have pitched me to Old Scratch. 
Tro.itope, The Three Clerks. Ch. 20. (1858) 
Do you mind the melon-patch, 
How you gobbled the whole batch, .. . 
Just to raise the scratch? 


Witt Car eron, Farm Ballads, p. 43. (1873) 


3 
There are a good many Joneses in Georgia, 
and I know some myself that ain’t no great 
scratches. 
UnKnown, Major Jones’s Courtship, Ὁ. 136. 
(c. 1850) See BARTLETT, Americanisms, p. 559. 
“No great scratch,” of little worth. 
J. C. Hotren, A Dictionary of Modern Slang: 
Scratch. (1859) 


4 
He ... came up to the scratch at the mo- 
ment appointed. 

UNKNowN, In John Bull, 7 Jan., 1821, p. 29/3. 
A line drawn across the boxing-ring, to which 
the boxers are brought to start an encounter. 

Up to the scratch. 
WILLIAM Haz iit1, Essays: The Fight. (c. 1822) 


A determined resolution to come up to the scratch. 


WaLTeER Scott, St. Ronun’s Well. Ch. 12. (1824) 


SCRATCHING 
See also Itching 


δ 
I scratch where it itches not. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 299. (1605) 

It ler make a man scratch where it doth not 
itch, 
To see a man live poor to die rich. 

Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 296. (1678) 
’Twould make one scratch where’t does not itch, 
To see fools live poor to die rich. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Woman-Captain. Act 

i. (1680) See also under CLaw. 


6 
Scratching is bad, because it begins with 
Pleasure, and ends with Pain. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4082. (1732) 


7 
You'll scratch a Beggar, before you die. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6035. (1732) 
I think the countess is very sickly.—She’ll never 
scratch a gray head. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iil. (1738) 
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8 
Who so ever hath the itch, let him scratch. 

STEFANO GUAZZ20, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 127. (1574) Young, tr. The French say, 
“Tl faut gratter les gens ow il leur démange” 
(One must scratch people where they itch). 

Scratching is one of the pleasantest gratifications 
of nature, especially with the hand. (Si est la 
gratterie des gratifications de nature les plus 
douces, et autant ἃ main.) 

MontalIcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
After all, perhaps, we have no greater enjoyments 
among us than those of eating when we are 
hungry, . . . lying down when sleepy, or, as 
the second Solomon has pronounced, than scratch- 
ing where it itches. 

ABRAHAM Tucker, The Light of Nature Pur- 

sued, li, 558. (1768) 
Socrates dilates on the pleasure of itching and 
scratching. 

Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, iv, 17. (1875) 
One bliss for which there is no match 
Is when you itch to up and scratch. . .. 
Neath tile or thatch that man is rich 
Who has a scratch for every itch. 

OcpEN Nasu, Taboo to Boot. (1938) The pro- 
verbial jingle is, of course, the familiar, 
“Tis better than riches to scratch when it 
itches.” 


9 
You’d better scratch gravel for home. 
Mary J. Hotmes, Tempest and Sunshine, Ὁ. 
103. (1854) To depart in haste. 
I’m a-gwine ter scratch gravel. 
τὰν C. Harris, On the Plantation, p. 130. (1892) 


God bless the Duke of Argyle! A Scottish 
insinuation made when one shrugs his shoul- 
ders .. . Said to have been the thankful 
exclamation of the Glasgow folk, at finding 
. Iron posts, erected by his grave in that 
city . . . very convenient to rub against. 

J. C. Horten, Slang Dictionary, p. 178. (1859) 
Another story is that the Duke of Argyle 
set up posts on his estate for his cattle to 
rub themselves against, and his herdsmen 
uttered this blessing as they rubbed their 
own backs against the posts. 

A Scotchman has good reason occasionally to cry 
out, “God bless the Duke of Argyle,” for reasons 
best known north of the Tweed. 

EpwArD WALFORD, 7ales of Great Families, p 
36. (1877) 


11 
Scratching and eating wants but a beginning. 
Paes LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 91. (1904) 


Scratch me and I'll scratch you. (τὸν ξύοντα 
ἀντιξύειν. ) 

ΘΟΡΗ͂ΒΟΝ, Mime, 149. (c. 500 B.C.) 

Mules scratch each other. (Mutuum muli sca- 
bunt.) 

Varro. (c. 50 B.c.) As cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, vii, 95. Erasmus also cites, “Senes 
mutuum fricant” (Old men rub one an- 
other), and “Fricantem refrica” (Rub one 
who rubs you). 
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If I say more in your praise, I shall seem to be 
“scratching your back.’ (Videbor mutuum sca- 
bere.) 

AvuSONIuS, Epistles. Epis. i. (c. A. Ὁ. 380) 
Mules may ease each other’s itch. (Mutuum muli 
scalpant.) 

AUSONTUS, Technopaegnion,. Pt. iv, I. 12. 
What is more friendly than when two mules 
scratch one another? (Mutuum muli scabunt.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 70. (1511) 
One of you might claw and rub anothers back 
well enough. 

THomas Cocan, Haven of Health, p. 6. (1584) 

Quoting the Emperor Augustus. 
Kae me and Ile kae thee. 

Joun Ftorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. ii, ch. 5. 
(1605) Florio’s rendering of “en compensa- 
tion.” See also under CLaw. 

To scratch the back of One who hath already 
clawed his elbow. 

CorTcravE, Dictionary: Controlouer. (1611) 
The proverb of Muli mutuo scabient, One horse 
rubs another. 

Oversury, Characters: An Ostler. (1613) 
Mulus mulum scabit ; by which the Ancients sig- 
nified, the courtesies done unto friends, ought to 
be requited with reciprocal offices of friendship. 

Tomas Coryat, English Wits, Ὁ. 37. (1616) 
Scratch my breech, and I'll claw your elbow. 
Mutuum muli scabunt. Ka me and I'll ka thee. 
When undeserving persons commend one another. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 140. (1670) 
Scratch my back and I'll claw your elbow. 

THomas d’Urrey, The Comical History of Don 
Quixote. Pt. ii, act ii, sc. 2. (1694) 

Scratch me, says one, and [ἢ] scratch thee 

Epwarp Warp, Works, iii, 145. (1706) 

You scratch my back & He scratch your back. 
ARTEMUS Warp, A. Ward: His Book. (1862) 
Provided you can scratch me when I scratch you, 
what do I care whether you are a Dustman or a 

Duke? 

Wirkige Coiiins, Moonstone. Ch. 8. (1868) 
Asinus asinum fricat ; one good turn deserves an- 
other. 

Francis BEEpDING, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 

15. (1938) See also under TURN. 
If you throw cakes at a man he will throw cakes 
at you. 

5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, p. 439. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. Moliére has, 
“Passez moi la rhubarbe, et je vous passerai 
le séné (senna) .” 


4 
Each one has to scratch for himself. 
H. C. Watson, Camp-Fires of the Revolution, 
p. 30. (1850) 
She told him to scratch for himself. 
Axice Cary, Married, Not Mated, p.304.(1856) 


SCREW 


2 
Little screws of steel were made use of, that 
screwed the thumbs. 
BrsHorp Grsert Burnet, History of His Own 
Time. Ch. 16. (a. 1715) 
We didn’t put on the screws half hard enough. 
Sy.vester Jupp, Margaret. Bk. ii, ch. 7. (1845) 
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Love strains the heart-strings of the human race, 
and not infrequently puts the screws on so hard 
as to snap them asunder. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY PaGE, Dow’s Patent Ser- 

mons, i, 302. (1852) 

If I had not put the screws to him, . . 
should have got the money. 

F, hc mia Randolph of Roanoke, p. 286. 

1853 

To put the screws on: to press, and figuratively 
to extort, to enforce payment in money transac- 
tions. 

JOHN BARTLETT, Americanisms: Screw. (1859) 


. I never 


3 
Screw, salary or wages. 
Horten, Dictionary of Slang: Screw. (1859) 
It was in payment of my screw—my salary. 
HUNTER AND Wuyte, My Ducats and My 
Daughter. Ch. 28. (1884) 
The screw was a pound a week. 
A. Conan Dove, The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes, Ὁ. 58. (1894) 


4 
It was evident that there was a screw loose in 
the programme. 
ALBERT R. SmitH, The Struggles and Adven- 
tures of Christopher Tadpole. Ch. 41. (1848) 
A genius with a screw loose, as we used to say. 
Epwarpb FitzGerap, Letters, i, 21. (1833) 
There is a screw of some magnitude loose some- 
where. 
DicxkENs, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 7. (1844) In 
Ch. 13, “I see well enough there’s a screw 
loose in your affairs.” 


5 
Let me screw thee up a peg. 
TENNYSON, Vision of Sin. Pt. iv, st. 7. (1840) 
My love of life screwed to the topmost peg. 
R. L. Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Ch. 
10. (1886) 
SCREW YOUR COURAGE TO THE STICKINO PLACE, See 
under COURAGE. 


6 
Another turn of the screw would be better. 
GEORGE WALPOLE, in Epwarps, Proc. Maroon 
Negroes, p. 19. (1796) 
The Turn of the Screw. 
HEnrY JAMES. Title of ghost story. (1898) 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


7 

On one side lay Scylla and on the other divine 
Charybdis terribly sucked down the salt water 
of the sea. (ἔνθεν μὲν Σκύλλη, ἑτέρωθι δὲ dia 
Χάρυβδις | δεινὸν ἀνερροίβδησε θαλάσσης ἁλμυρὸν 
ὕδωρ.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xii, 1. 235. (c. 850 Β.ς.) 
Beginning with 1. 73 of the same book, Circe 
gives Ulysses a long description of Scylla and 
Charybdis. The Greek proverb, based upon 
this passage from the Odyssey, is, τὴν 
Χάρυβδιν ἐκφυγὼν τῇ Σκύλλῃ περιέπεσον (In 
escaping Charybdis, I encountered Scylla). 
According to the Homeric fable, Scylla was 
ἃ monster on a rock, and Charybdis a whirl- 
pool, on opposite sides of the Straits of Mes- 
sina. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


Scylla guards the right side; Charybdis, insatiate, 
the left. (Dextrum Scylla latus, laevum implacata 
Charybdis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, ]. 420. (19 B.C.) 
Where, O king, destined to perish, are you direct- 
ing your unavailing flight? ... You are run- 
ning upon enemies, whilst you flee from your foe. 
You fall into Scylla seeking to escape Charybdis. 
(Incidiis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.) 

GAULTIER DE Litre, Alexandreis. Bk. v, |. 298. 

(c. 1180) Gaultier is writing of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, and the lines are ad- 
dressed to Darius, who, fleeing from Alex- 
ander, falls into the hands of Bassus, one of 
his generals. La FONTAINE, Fables, bk. v, fab. 
6, renders the last line, “Tomber par la de 
Charybde en Scylle.” ‘ 

To escape Charybdis and fall into Scylla. (Evi- 

tata Charybdi in Scyllam incidi.) 

ErASMUS, Adagia, i, v, 5. (1523) 

We go from Scylla to Charybdis. (Nous allons 
de Scylle en Carybde.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 20. (1548) 

In escaping Scylla, fall into Charybdis. (Euitans 
Charybde, tombez en Scylle.) 

RaBELais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 17. 

Runninge from Charibdis, hee rusht uppon Scilla: 
flying from one rocke, hee fell upon another. 

GEORGE ῬΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 213. (1576) 
When I shun Scylla, your father, I fall in Charyb- 
dis, your mother. 

SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice, iii, 5, 17. 

(1597) 
If we scape Scylla, we fall foul on Charybdis, and 
so in perpetual fear, labour, anguish, we run from 
one plague, one mischief, one burden to another. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. 1, sec. ii, mem. ili, subs. 10. (1621) 
That pilot is to be pitied, who, to shun Scylla, 
doth run on Charybdis. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, iii, 527. (1662) 
[He] fell upon Scylla as he sought to avoid 
Charybdis. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 28. (1824) 

The smiles of woman is the whirlpool of Squills 
and Chalybeates. 

O. Henry, Telemachus, Friend. (1907) 

It’s a choice between the Skilly of the workhouse 
and the Char Bydis of the middle class. 

SHaw, Pygmalion. Act v. (1912) 

‘ 


He steers you from still water onto a rock. 
(Ad scopulum e tranquillo auferat.) 
TERENCE, Phormio, |. 689. (161 B.C.) 
Fleeing from a foe, I rush into the hands of an 
enemy. (Profugiens hostem inimici invadam in 
manus.) 
Accius, Athamas. Frag. 159. Loeb.(c. 140 B. Cc.) 
I escaped the Thunder, and fell into the Light- 
ning. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1082. (1640) 
To ’scape Clude, and be drowned in Conway 
THOMAS FurLer, Worthies, tii, 527.(1662) Two 
Welsh rivers. 
If the Bermudas let you pass, 
You must beware of Hatteras. 
R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 
35. (1840) Referred to as an “old couplet.” 
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2 

Where the scythe cuts and the plough rives, 

No more fairies and bee-bikes [nests]. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 17. (1846) 


3 
The scythe feeds the meadows. (La faulx paie 
les prez.) 
Le Roux ΡῈ Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 83. 
Citing a proverb of c. 1250. Another form 
is, “C’est la fau qui paye les prez.” 


Nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make de- 
fence. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonmets. Sonnet xii. (1609) 
Time devours Things; his Sithe our Legs will hit. 
Tuomas PECKE, Parnassi Puerperium, 112. 
(1659) 
Out with his Scythe the Tyrant [Death] goes, 
Great multitudes at once he mows. 
BisHop THOMAS KEN, Hymnotheo. (a. 1700) 
Old Time his dusty scythe may whet. 
O. W. Hotmes, Loving-Cup Song. (1883) 


SEA 
See also Ocean, Sailing, Ship 


5 
There is the sea—and who shall drain it dry? 
(ἔστιν θάλασσα, ris δέ νιν κατασβέσει; 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 958. (458 B.C.) 
It [the well] ne may in winter dye, 
No more than may the see be drye. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
(1240) Chaucer (?), tr., I. 1565. 


The multitudinous laughter of the sea. (τοντίων 
Te κυμάτων ἀνήριθμον γέλασμα.ν 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, 1. 89. (470 
B.C.) De Quincey, tr. 
The many-twinkling smile of ocean. 
Joun KEBLE, The Christian Year: Second Sun- 
day after Trinity. (1827) 


From a stubborn wind comes a stormy sea. 
(ἐκ πνεύματος elor χειμών.) 
AESCHYLUS, The Suppliant Maidens, |. 167. Re- 
peated in 1. 181. (c. 485 B.c.) 


Every sea is sea. (πᾶσα θάλασσα θάλασσα.) 


ANTIPATER, Elegies. (c. 100 Β. 6.) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. vii, epig. 639. 


If a court of equity were still at sea. 

Sm WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries upon 

the Laws of England, iii, xxvii, 440. (1768) 

If there were not the same rules of property in all 
courts, all things would be as it were at sea. 

Wo. Cruise, Laws of England, i, 486. (1818) 
Mrs. Tickit . . . was plainly at sea. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1855) 
He seemed all at sea. 

F. C. SEtous, Travel and Adventure in South- 


" East Africa, p. 219. (1893) 


The sea complains it wanteth water. 
Jonn Crarxx, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 6. (1639) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 192. (1670) 
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The Sea complains for want of Water. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4740.(1732) 


I never saw the use of the sea. Many a sad 
heart it has caused, and many a sick stomach 
has it occasioned. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Vivian Grey. (1837) 

I find the sea-life an acquired taste, like that for 
tomatoes and olives. 

R. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 2. (1856) 
The sea is ferae naturae. ...It is feline. . 
The sea drowns out humanity and time: it has 
no sympathy with either, for it belongs to eter- 
nity. 

O. W. Hotes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 11. (1858) 
The thing that I hate most 
Is a thing they call the sea. 
: Lewis Carro.1, A Sea Dirge. (1869) 


The Sea is as deep in a calme, as in a storme. 
JoHN Donne, Sermons: Mundus Mare (ς. 
(1629) 
The sea doth wash away all human ills. 
(θάλασσα κλύζει πάντα TavOpwrwy κακά.) 
EvuRIPIDES, [phigeneia in Tauris, 1. 1193. (c. 414 
B.C.) Quoted by Plato when cured of an ill- 
ness in Egypt by the use of sea-water. See 
DI0GENES LAERTIUS, Plato. Sec. 6. 


God willing, you may go to sea on a mat. 
(θεοῦ θέλοντος, κἂν επὶ ῥιπὸς πλέοις.) 

EvurIpwes, Thyestes. Frag. 397, Nauck. (c. 420 
B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia: The 
Oracles at Delphi. Sec. 405B, who attributes 
the line to Pindar. Lucian has “To sail right 
across the Aegean on a raft, as the proverb 
says.” ErRasMUS, Adagia, ii, i, 56, gives the 
Latin as “Virgultea scaphula Aegaeum trans- 
mittere.” 

Wherries must not put out to Sea. 
᾿ THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5686.(1732) 


As the Seven Seas should heed a Pebble cast. 

Epwarp FitzGERALp, Rubdiydt. St. 47. (1872) 

The Seven Seas. 

Rupyarp Κιριῖνο. Title of book of poems. 
(1896) The seven seas are the Arctic, Ant- 
arctic, North and South Atlantic, North and 
South Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. The 
“four seas” are the seas bounding Great Bri- 
tain. “The roaring forties” is another familiar 
phrase—the rough part of the Atlantic be- 
tween 40 and 50 north latitude. “Mare nos- 
trum” (Our sea) is of course the Mediter- 
ranean, so-called by the Romans and long 


: coveted by Mussolini. 


He goes a great Voyage, that goes to the Bot- 
tom of the Sea. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1850.(1732) 


6 
Towarde shipwracke, many men can pray. 
Grorce GASCOIGNE, The Steele Glas (Arber). p. 
79. (1576) 
He that will learn to pray, let him go to sea. 
RANDLE CortcravE, Dictionary: Mer. (1611) 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 89. (1640) 


SEA 


The proverb indeed is, “He that would learn to 
pray, let him go to sea.” 

WILLIAM GuRNALL, Christian in Compleat Ar- 
mour (1865), i, 577. (1655) Cited by Ray 
and Fuller. 

The common saying is, that he who cannot pray, 
must go to church at sea. 

James HowELL, Parly of Beasts, p. 9. (1660) 

As carnal seamen in a storm, 
Turn pious converts and reform. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto ii, 
1, 537. (1678) 

If you wish to learn to pray, embark on the 
sea. (Si quieres saber orar, entra en la mar.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 267. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. The French say, 
“Qui veut apprendre a prier, aille souvent 
sur le mer.” 


7 
The loud-resounding sea. (πολυφλοίσβοιο 
θαλάσσης. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 182. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The always wind-obeying deep. 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, i, 1,64.(1593) 
Perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
Joun Keats, To a Nightingale. (1819) 
The sea is not to be measured by a bushel. 
DoorittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 281. (1872) 


8 
The old man of the sea. (γέρων ἅλιος.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 349. (ce. 850 B.C.) 
Of Proteus. 

{Hel reminds me of Sindbad’s Old Man of the 
Sea, and will certainly throttle me if I can’t some- 
how dismount him. 

WALTER Scott, Letter, 7 Aug., 1809. The ref- 
erence is to the Old Man of the Sea in the 
story of Sindhad the Sailor in the Arabian 
Nights, who, once seated on Sindbad’s shoul- 
ders, refused to dismount. 


9 
It is an old adage that there is nothing worse 
than the sea to confound a man, be he never 
so strong. (οὐ γὰρ ἐγώ γέ rl φημι κακώτερον 
ἄλλο θαλάσσης | ἄνδρα γε συγχεῦαι. εἰ καὶ μάλα 
καρτερὸς εἴη.) 

Homer, Odyssey Bk viii, 1. 138. (c. 850 B.C.) 


10 
The burden of the desert of the sea. (Onus 
deserti maris. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxi, 1. (c. 725 B.C¢.) 


11 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed. 
(Usque huc venies, et non procedes amplius, 
et hic confringes tumentes fluctus tuos.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 11. (c. 350 Bc.) 


12 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot. (Ferves- 
cere faciet quasi ollam profundum mare.) 

Old Testament: Job, xii, 31. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Deep calleth unto deep. (Abyssus abyssum in- 
vocat.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xiii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A few swimming in the vast deep. (Rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 118. (19 B.C.) 
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I deliver to you a fleet that is mistress of the 
seas, (θαλασσοκρατοῦν τὸ ναυτικὸν παραδίδωσιν.) 

LYSANDER, to Callicrates, when he handed over 

command of the Athenian fleet. (407 B.c.) 

See PLuTARCH, Lives: Lysander. Ch. 6, sec. 2. 
He who holds the sea must be master of the em- 
pire. (Qui mare teneat, eum necesse esse rerum 
potiri.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. x, epis. 8. (49 B.C.) 
Hee that Commands the Sea, is at great liberty, 
and may take as much, and as little of the Warre, 
as he will. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of the True Greatness 

of Kingdoms and Estates. (1597) 
The trident of Neptune is the sceptre of the world. 
(Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde.) 
ANTOINE LEMIERRE, Epigram (c. 1780) 


2 

When the sea is calm the careless sailor takes 
his ease. (Cum mare compositum est, securus 
navita cessat. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, |. 259. (c. 1 B.C.) 
There is no dashing of billows when the sea is 
calm. (In tranquillo non tumultuatur.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.98, sec.7.(a. A. Ὁ. 64) 


The sea hath fish for every man. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: Simorix and 
Camma, p. 27. (1576) See also under ΕἼΒΗ 


4a 
In vain, oh sea, have I escaped thy tempests. 
(Nequiquam, mare, subterfugi a tuis tem- 
pestatibus. ) 

Prautus, Mercator, |. 195. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A man who is not afraid of the sea will soon be 
drowned. 
; J. M. Synce, The Aran Islands, p. 127. (1907) 


The sea is naturally common to all. (Mare 
quidem commune certo est omnibus. ) 

Prautus, Rudens, |. 975. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The use of the sea and air is common to all; 
neither can a title to the ocean belong to any 
people. 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, to the Spanish 

ambassador. (1580) 
Seas but join the regions they divide. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, |. 400. (1704) 
Comrades! now that we have established our 
peace on land, let us conquer the freedom of the 
seas. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Manifesto, to the 
French army, (c. 1812) See Lupwic, Napo- 
leon, p. 105. 

Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in 
war. 

Wooprow WItson, Address, to Congress,8 Jan., 
1918. One of the fourteen points. Two pro- 
verbial Latin phrases are “Mare apertum” (A 
sea open to commerce), and “Mare clausum” 
(A sea closed to commerce). 


6 
The sea is his, and he made it. (Ipsius est 
mare, et ipse fecit illud.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xcv, 5. (c. 350 B.C.) 


7 

And the sea gave up the dead which were in 
it. (καὶ ἔδωκεν ἡ θάλασσα τοὺς νεκροὺς τοὺς ἐν 
αὐτῇ.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xx, 13. (ς. a.D. 
60) The Vzdgate is, “Et dedit mare mortuos, 
qui in eo erant.” 

Perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again 

When the sea gives up her dead. 

Jean INGELOW, Supper at the Mill: Mother 
Sings. (1863) 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for 
the first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away; and there was no more sea. (καὶ ἡ 
θάλασσα οὐκ ἔστιν ἔτι.) 
New Testament: Revelation, xxi, 1. (ς. A.D. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Et mare iam non est.” 


9 
Worse things happen at sea. 

SpurcEon, John Ploughman. Ch. 5. (1869) 
When you travel by boat, be prepared for a duck- 
ing. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs; 1949. (1875) 


10 
The sea appears today just as it did on the first 
day of creation. (La mer reparait telle qu’elle 
fut au premier jour de la création.) 

MADAME DE STAEL, Corinne. Bk. i, ch. 4. (1807) 
The sea is not worn by ships. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p.376.(1938) 

See also under OCEAN 


11 
You don’t know what evil you’ve escaped by 
never going to sea. (Nescis quid mali | prae- 
terieris, qui numquam es ingressus mare. ) 
TERENCE, Hecyra, 1. 419. (165 B.C.) 
He who travelleth not by sea, knows not what 
the fear of God is. 
JOHN WobpDROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 230. (1623) 


12 
All the seas she [Venus] mingled with the 
sky. (Maria omnia caelo miscuit.) 

VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, |. 790. (19 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 81, who gives the 
proverbial form “Mare caelo miscere’”—pro- 
verbial for raising a storm or making a great 
bluster about something. 

You confound sea and sky with your bellowing. 
(Clames licet et mare caelo confundas.) 
Joe Satires, Sat. vi, 1. 283. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 


On every side the sky, on every side the sea. 
(Caelum undique et undique pontus.) 
VERGIL, Aenetd. BK. iii, 1. 193. (19 B.c.) Quoted 
by St. JEROME, Letters, i, 2. 
Wherever I look there is naught but sea and air. 
(Quocumque aspicio, nihil est, nisi pontus et aér.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, eleg. 2, 1. 23. (c. a. Dd. 9) 
The world of waters wild. 

JAMES THOMSON, Britannia, 1. 27. (a. 1748) 
Water, water every where. 
ge OUBRIDGE, Ancient Mariner, 1. 119. (17983 


He is one that will borrow of any man.— 
Why, so doth the sea: it borrowes of all the 
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smal currents in the world, to encrease him- 
selfe. 

Unknown, London Prodigal. Act i, sc. 1.(1605S) 
A man on Board cannot but be thoughtful on 
two Destinies, vis. Hanging and Drowning... . 
It often put me in mind of the old Proverb, The 
Sea and the Gallows refuses none. 

Epwarp Warp, A Trip to New England. (1703) 

Works, ii, 141. 
The Sea refuses no River. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4741.(1732) 
There is an old adage, that “The Kirk-garth, like 
the gallows and the sea, receives all without ask- 
ing questions.” 

J. Evretr Brocpen, Provincial Words Current 

in Lincolnshire, p. 79. (1866) 


1 
Only the sea knows the depth of the sea. 
Unknown, Niti Sastras. (c. 1250) 


5 lI—Sea and Land 


It is moost pleasaunte rowynge nere the 
lande, and walkynge nere the sea. (Jucundis- 
sima nauigatio iuxta terram, ambulatio iuxta 
mare. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 91.(1508) 
Taverner, tr. Paraphrasing PLutarcn, Sym- 
posium, bk. i. 

The doctrine of the good philosophers, who tell 
us, that to walk by the sea and to navigate by 
the shore are very safe and pleasant things. (La 
doctrine des bons Philosophes, qui disent soy 
pourmener pres la mer & nauiger pres la terre, 
estre chose moult sceure & delectable.) 

: RaBE.als, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (1548) 


When men come to like a sea life they are 
not fit to live on land. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, 18 March, 
1776. 
They scorn the strand who sail upon the sea. 
H. D. THoreau, The Fisher’s Boy. (a. 1862) 


4 

What have you to do with the sea? You 
should have been content with land. (Quid 
tibi cum pelago? Terra contenta fuisses. ) 

: Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 8, 1. 49. (c. 13 B.C.) 


There is more to dread upon the land than 
the hostile sea. (Plus habet infesta terra 
timoris aqua.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, epis. xi, 1. 26. (c. a. Ὁ. 9) 
A strong nor’wester’s blowing, Bill; 

Hark! don’t ye hear it roar, now? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities them 

Unhappy folks on shore now! 

Cuares Disprn, Sailor's Consolation.(c. 1790) 
The shore has perils unknown to the deep. 
‘ GeEorceE I Es, Jottings. (c. 1920) 


Death hes in wait for us alike on sea and land. 
(as ἁλὶ καὶ γαίῃ ξυνὸς ὕπεστ' "Aldns.) 

Prato. (c. 375 B.c.) As quoted in Greek An- 
thology. Bk. vii, epig. 265. Epig. 269, also by 
Plato, begins, “Mariners, may ye be safe on 
sea and land” (καὶ ely ἁλὶ καὶ κατὰ γαῖαν.) 
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By sea and by land. (Per mare, per terras.) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. vii, 1. 88; epis. xiv, 1. 101. 
(c. 10 B.C.) 
At his wille to be, bi se ἃ bi land. 
RosBert MANNING OF BRUNNE, 
(1810), p. 281. (1338) 
God that schope both se and sand. 
LauRENCE MINoT, Poems, iii, 1. (a. 1352) 
Ye seken lond and see. 
CuHaucer,Man of Law’s Prologue,\.127.(c.1386) 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
; Worpswortn, Peele Castle. (1805) 


Chronicle 


Marcus Cato said that he had never repented 
but three times in his whole life, once was 
when he paid a ship’s fare to a place instead 
of walking thither. (ἑτέραν δὲ πλεύσας ὅπου 
δυνατὸν ἦν πεζεῦσαι.) 
Prutarcn, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 9, sec. 6. 
(c. A.D. 110) See under REPENTANCE. 
There are many advantages in sea-voyaging, but 
security is not one of them. 
Savi, Gulistan. (c. 1275) As quoted by EMEr- 
SON, English Traits: The Voyage. 
Whenever you can make your journey by land, 
do not make it by sea. (Quando terra iter facere 
possis, ne mari facias.) 
MicHaeEL Aposto.tius, Adagia. Cent. ii, sec. 54. 
(a. 1480) 
If you can get there by land, do not go by water. 
(Yu lu mo téng chou.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 2541. (1875) 


8 
Hug the shore, let others keep to the deep. 
(Litus ama, . . . altum alii teneant.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, J. 163. (19 B.C.) 
"Tis true that on the sea is boundless gain. 
But to be safe, upon the shore remain. 
SADI, Gulistan. Ch. i, Maxim 16. (c. 1258) 
Being on sea, sail; being on land, settle. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 420. (1640) 
Praise the sea, but keep on land. 
Fizrsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 485. 


SEASICKNESS 


9 

What of the poor man? He hires a boat and 
gets just as sick as the rich man who sails in 
his yacht. (Quid pauper? ... conducto 
navigo aeque | nauseat ac locuples quem ducit 
priva triremis. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 91. (20 B.C.) 
Philatus not accustomed to these narrow Seas, 
was more redy to tell what wood the ship was 
made of, then to aunswer to Euphues discourse. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), Ὁ. 248. (1580) “To tell what wood the 
ship was made of” is an old proverbial ex- 
pression for seasickness. 

It was no boote to bid him tell what the ship 

was made of, for he did it deuoutly, 

_anonER ArMIN, Nest of Ninnies, sig. C1. (1603) 


Panurge with the contents of his stomach fed 
the fish. (Panurge ayant du contenu en son 
estomach bien repeu les poissons.) 

Raperais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 18. (1548) 


SEASON 


SEASON 


‘ 
To every thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven. (Omnia 
tempus habent, et suis spatiis transeunt uni- 
versa sub caelo. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 1. (c. 200 B.c.) 
All things have their season. (Toutes choses ont 
leur saison.) 

MOontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ti, ch. 28. (1580) 
Every thing is good in its season. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 184. (1633) 

Ray, p. 23. (1670) FULLER, No. 1467. (1732) 
Nothing is ood but in its season. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3665.(1732) 
Everything in its season and turnips-in Advent. 
(Cada cosa en su tiempo, y nabos en Adviento.) 

RoBeErt BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 169. (1814) 

A Spanish proverb. 
He had no objection to tea; but he used to say, 
“Every thing in its season.” 


GEORGE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 3. (1851) 
2 


Be instant in season, out of season. (ἐπίστηθι 
εὐκαίρως ἀκαίρως. 

New Testament: II Timothy, iv, 2. (c. 63 A.D.) 
The Vulgate is, “Insta opportune, impor- 
tune.” 

Repeating his folly in season, and out of season. 


Sik ARTHUR HELps, Essays, p. 93. (1841) 
3 


The present time of the year has been named 
the silly season. 

UnkNowN, Punch, 9 Sept., 1871, p. 102/2. Au- 

gust and September, when newspapers, for 


lack of real news, used to discuss trivial 
topics. 
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4 
A good vessel hides a thing within itself, but 
one that is broken lets it escape. 

AWIKAR, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 109. (c. 550 B.c.) 
I am full of leaks, and I let secrets out hither and 
a ΤΕ rimarum sum, hac atque illac per- 
tluo. 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 105. (161 B.c.) 


5 
Thou shalt have no business with secret 
things. 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), iii, 
22. (c. 190 Β. 6.) The usual version is, “It is 
not needful for thee to see with thine eyes 
the things that are in secret,” the Vulgate, 
“Non est enim tibi necessarium ea, quae ab- 
scondita sunt, videre oculis tuis.” A warning 
against the Cabbala. 


6 
Reveal thy secret to one of a thousand. (Con- 
siliarius sit tibi unus de mille. ) 

BEN S1rA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), vi, 


6. (c. 190 B.c.) Repeated in Babylonian Tal- 
mud: Jebamoth, fo. 63b. 


Whoso discovereth secrets loseth his credit. 
ΒΕΝ Srra, Book of Wisdom, xvii, 16. 
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Hast thou heard anything? Let it die with thee; 


Be of good courage, it will not burst thee. 

BEN Sir, Book of Wisdom, xix, 10. 
A wound may be bound up, and for slander there 
is reconciliation, but he that revealeth secrets hath 
no hope. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxvii, 21. 


From your doctor, your confessor, and your 

lawyer don’t have any secrets. (Al medico, 

confesor, y letrado, | No le hayas engafado. ) 

Cartes Canler, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 237. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 


What you’d keep quiet, don’t tell a babbler. 
(Quod tacitum esse velis verbosis dicere noli.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis: Codium Turicensts, 
No. 8. (c. 175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets 
(Loeb). p. 622. 


9 
None are so fond of secrets as those who do 
not mean to keep them. 

an C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 40. (1820) 


The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God. (Abscondita, Domino Deo nostro.) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxix, 29. (c. 650 
B.C.) 
11 
There are secrets in all families. 
FarguuHar, Beaux’ Stratagent.Act iii,sc.3.(1706) 


SKELETON IN CUPBOARD, see under SKELETON. 
12 


A secret ought to be hydden. (I secreto si 
deue celare. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 

Secrecie is praysewoorthy. (Il secreto ἃ laudabile.) 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. 

13 
It is wise not to seek a Secret and Honest not 
to reveal it. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1747. 

14 
Disclose not that to thy friend which thou 
wouldst conceal from thine enemy. 

IpN GabBirOL, Mibhar ha-Peninim (Choice of 
Pearls). No. 315. (ce. 1050) Lokman adds 
(Ethics, ii, 12): “For he may sometime be- 
come an enemy.” 

Tf you would keep your secret from an enemy, 
tell it not to a friend. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 

15 

The sage was asked the surest means of keep- 
ing a secret. He answered: Make your heart 
its tomb. 

SALOMON IBN GaABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 317. (c. 1050) 

Enclose thy secrets within the city walls of thy 
mind, and beware that none may find the gates 
of thy city open. 

SaDI, Bustan. Ch. vii, Maxim 17. (c. 1257) 

16 
Keep your secret to yourself and it is your 
captive; disclose it and it is your captor. 

SALOMON IBN GapsiRoL, Mibhar na-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 321. (c. 1050) 
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Thy secret is thy prisoner; if thou let it go thou 
art a prisoner to it. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 408. (1678) 
The Arabs have a similar proverb, “A secret 
is your slave if you keep it, your master if 
you lose it.” They also say, “A secret is your 
blood; let it out too often and you die.” 


1 
Impart thy secret in a plain, and thy advice 
on the summit of a mountain. 

SALOMON [ΒΝ Gasirot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 306. (c. 1050) 

Do not speak of secret matters in a field that is 
full of little hills. 

Jouwn Ray, Adagia Hebraica, ἢ. 396. (1678) 


2 

According to the saying, He bringeth him selfe 
in subjection to another, which telleth his 
secret to him who knewe it not. 

STEFANO GUAZZ0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
71. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

He that tells his secret to another makes himself 
that other’s slave. (ΕἸ que comunicé sus secretos 
a otro hizose esclavo de él.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
237. (1647) 

He that tells a secret is another’s servant. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 514. (1640) 

He who discovers his secrets to another sells him 
his liberty and becomes his slave. 

James Howe Lt, Letters, 14 Feb., 1647, 

Tell your secret to your servant, and you make 
him your master. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Tell.(1736) From 
the French proverb, “Dis ton secret a ton 
serviteur, et tu en auras fait ton maitre.” 

To whom thy secret thou dost tell, 
To him thy freedom thou dost sell. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 

Who shows his secret sells his liberty. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, Heads off at Midnight. Ch. 

17. (1940) Quoted as a Spanish proverb 


3 
If you would know secrets, look [for] them 
in grief or pleasure. 
Grorce HErBertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 369. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 


4 
Never inquire into another man’s secret. 
(Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis illius um- 
quam. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 37. (20 B.c.) 


5 
The vanity of being known to be trusted 
with a secret is generally one of the chief 
motives to disclose it. 

SAMUEL Jounson, The Rambler. No. 13.(1750) 


6 
Wherever there is a secret there must be 
something wrong. 
J. G. Locxnart, Life of Scott, ii, 42. (1837) 
Cited as “an old saying.” 


7 
Not in the habit of telling secrets. (Indocilis 
privata loqui.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. v, 1.539.(¢. a. Ὁ. 60) 
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8 
To be perfectly secret, one must be so by 
nature, not by obligation. (Pour estre bien 
secret, il le fault estre par nature, non par 
obligation. ) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essais: Sur des Vers de Virgile. 
: Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
Secrecy is one Thing, false Lights is another. 
WILLIAM PENN, More Fruits of Solitude. No. 
16. (1718) 


10 
Sooner will men hold fire in their mouths than 
keep a secret. (Citius flammas mortales ore 
tenebunt | quam secreta tegant.) 
PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 13. Loeb. (c. A. ἢ. 
60) 
A certain wise man used to say, that it was more 
easie to hold a burning coale, then a secret word 
in ones mouth. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
70. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Nothing is secret, that shall not be made 
manifest. (οὐ yap ἔστιν κρυπτὸν ὅ οὐ φανερὸν 
γενήσεται.) 


New Testament: Luke, viii, 17. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Non est enim occultum, quod 
non manifestetur.” 

Nothing is secret which shall not be revealed. 
(Nil occultum esse, quod non reveletur.) 

PrrAEDRUS (?), Fables. No. 22. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Nought so secrete but at length is spied. 

UNKNOWN, Myrroure for Magistrates, p. 5. 
(1559) 

as WILL OUT, see under MURDER. 


Anything you like, Sire, except your secrets. 
(οὗ βούλει, βασιλεῦ, πλὴν τῶν ἀπορρήτων.) 
PHILIPPIDES, the comic poct (c. 330 B.c.), 

when King Lysimachus asked him, “What is 
there of mine that I may share with you?” 
See PLutarcH, Moralia: Concerning Talka- 
tiveness, 508C, 517B. 

At his peril does an inferior seck for what a 

superior hides. (Cum periculo inferior quaerit 

quod superior occulit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRuS,Sententiae.No.140.(c.43 BC.) 
Never share secrets with your superiors. (Nunca 
partir secretos con mayores.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

237. (1647) 
Bestow on me what you will, so it be none of your 
Secrets. 
Pe FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 972. (1732) 


Both a secret and no secret. (Immo et celas 
et non celas.) 
PLautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 1014. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The open secret. (Il pubblico secreto.) 
CarLo Gozz1, tr., of the title of Calderon’s 
Spanish play, El Secreto d Voces (1769) 
I will tell you a secret, which is not yet Pulchi- 
nello’s secret. 
BENJAMIN Di1sraELl, Endymion. Ch. 64. (1880) 
After the French. “C’est le secret de la comé- 
die, de Polichinclle.” 
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I'll bury your secret in safer silence than 
what’s told to a tongueless woman. (Tacitas 
tibi res sistam quam quod dictum est mutae 
mulieri. ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 876. (c. 194 B.C.) 

For greater security I’ll put a flagstone over it. 
(Y aun le echaré una losa encima, para mas 
seguridad.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote, Pt. ii, ch. 62. (1615) 
111 be as secret as a Scotch wizard, who don’t 
even let his shadow be seen. 

PAULDING, Bucktails. Act iv, sc. 1. (1815) 
This secret is sacred as the secrets of the grave 

Joaquin MIL_er, Danites. Act ii. (1877) 

As secret as an oyster. 
; FREEMAN, Unconscious Witness, p. 217. (1942) 


It is wretched to be forced to conceal what 
you long to reveal. (Miserum est tacere cogi 
quod cupias loqui.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.355.(c.43 B.C.) 
Whatsoever secret you hide becomes a terror to 
yourself. (Quodcumque celes ipse tibi fias timor.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 564. 


3 
Tell thy secret to one, but beware of two: 
what is known to three is known to every one. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 63. 
(c. 900) 

Tweyn in nombre is bet than three 
In every counsel and secree. 

CHAUCER (?), tr., Romaunt of the Rose, |. 5257. 
(c. 1365) 

Three maie kepe a counsayle if two be away 

JouHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Two may keepe counsaile if one be away. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 67. (1579) 
Two might best keep counsel where one was 
away. 

GREENE, Mamillia. (1583) Works, ii, 30. 

Two may keep counsel when the third’s away. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus,iv,2,144.(1593) 
Is your man secret? Did you ne’er hear say, 
Two may keep counsel, putting one away ? 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,ii,4,208.(1595) 
One may keepe counsell, but two cannot. 

BraTHwalt, English Gentleman, p. 158. (1630) 
Three can hold their peace if two be away. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 716. (1640) 
Three may keep counsel, if two be away. The 
French say, Secret de deux secret de Dieu, secret 
de trois secret de tous (Secret of two secret of 
God, secret of three secret of everybody). The 
Italians, in the same words, Tré taceranno, se due 
vi non sono. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1670) 
The Italians also say, “Tre lo sanno, tutti 
lo sanno” (Three know it, all know it); the 
Spaniards “Lo que saben tres, sabe toda res” 
(What three persons know, everybody 
knows). 

Three are too many to keep a secret, and too few 
to be merry. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 5037.(1732) 
Three may keep a secret, if two of them are dead. 

FRANKLIN. Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
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If you would have another keep a secret, keep 
it first yourself. (Alium silere quod voles, 
primus sile. ) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 876. (c. A.D. 60) An- 

other form is ascribed to Seneca, and also to 
St. Martin, Archbishop of Braga (c. A.p. 
560), ‘Quod tacitum esse velis nemini dix- 
eris” (What you wish to be kept quiet you 
should tell to no one). Still another form is, 
‘“Nemini dixeris quae nolis efferri” (Tell no 
one what you do not wish to be repeated). 
If you have let the secret slip from yourself and 
yet seek to confine it to another, you have taken 
refuge in another’s good faith when you have al- 
ready abandoned your own. 
PLutarcH, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. SO6F. 
(c. A.D. 95) 
If thy secret oppress thine own heart, how canst 
thou expect the heart of another to endure it? 

RABBI JEDUDAH HALEvI1,A pothegm.(c. A. Ὁ. 450) 
Never condemn the betraver of your secret; chide 
your own heart, which was too narrow to re- 
tain it. 

SALOMON IBN GasiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 319. (c. 1050) 

No one will be so careful of thy secret as thvself 
Sant, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 10. (c. 1258) 
Seneca seith: “If so be that thou ne mayst nat 
thyn owene conseil hyde, how darstow praven 

any other wight thy conseil secreely to kepe?” 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 20. (c. 1387) 
I have play’d the fool, the gross fool, to believe 
The bosom of a friend will hold a secret 
Mine own could not contain. 

PHILIP MASSINGER, The Unnatural Combat. 

Act v, sc. 2, 1. 1. (c. 1619) 
How can we expect another to guard our secret 
if we have not been able to guard it ourselves? 
(Comment prétendons-nous qu’un autre garde 
notre secret, si nous n’avons pas pu le garder 
nous-mémes ?) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 584. (1665) 
When a secret is revealed, it is the fault of the 
man who confided it. (Toute révélation d’un se- 
cret est la faute de celui qui l’a confié.) 

La Bruvere, Les Caractéres. Pt. v. (1688) 

He who wishes another to guard his secret, should 
guard it first himself. (Quel che vuoi che gli altri 
taciano, tacilo il primo.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 212. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
You can take better care of your secret than an- 
other. 


R. W. EMERSON, Journals, 1863. 
5 


Leave in concealment what has long been con- 
cealed. (Latere semper patere, quod latuit 
diu. ) 

SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 826. (c. A.D. 60) 


6 
Seal up your lips, and giv: zo words but mum. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, i, 2, 89. (1590) See 
also Mum. 
Whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 249. (1600) 
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I will make a Star-chamber matter of it. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
i, 1. (1601) The Star-chamber was the apart- 
ment at Westminster Palace where the king's 
council sat. 


1 

To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 210. (1605) 

I am as close as oak, an absolute freemason for 

secrecy. 
GEORGE COLMAN THE ELpER, The Deuce Is in 

Him. Act ii. (1763) 

J never repeat a word ; I am as close as an oak. 

ArtTHUR Murpny, The Choice. Act i. (1764) 


2 
There are no secrets better kept than the 
secrets that everybody guesses. 

SHaw, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Act iii.(1893) 


3 
If you wish to preserve your secret, wrap it 
up in frankness. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: On the Writ- 
ing of Essays. (1863) 


4 
Secrecy is the seal of speech, and occasion 
the seal of secrecy. (ἔφασκέ re σφραγίζεσθαι 
τὸν μὲν λόγον σιγῇ, THY δὲ σιγὴν καιρῷ.) 
Soton, Afaxim. (c. 575 B.c.) See DI0GENES 
LaERTIUS, Solon. Sec. 58. 
Jesus Syrak seith: ‘neither to thy foo ne to thy 
freend discovere nat thy secree ne thy folie.” 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of 
Melibeus, Sec. 20. (c. 1387) 


5 
There are some secrets which it is a misery to 
know, and some which the tongue itches to 
communicate. 

SouTHeEY, The Doctor. Interch. 12. (1812) 
A secret is a weapon and a friend. Man is God’s 
secret, Power is man’s secret, Sex is woman’s 
secret. 

JAMES STEPHENS, The Crock of Gold. (1913) 


: IIl—Secrets and Women 


It is comyn prouerbe that women can kepe 
no councey]l. 
Caxton, Game of the Chesse, p. 16. (1474) 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel! 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 4, 9. (1599) 


? 

A man can keep another person’s secret better 
than his own: a woman, on the contrary, 
keeps her own secret, but betrays those of 
others. 

᾿ La Bruvere, Les Caractéres. Pt. v. (1688) 


Thus through a woman was the secret known; 

Tell us, and in effect you tell the town. 
Dryven, The Wife of Bath, 1. 201. (1700) 

Oil and water—woman and a secret— 

Are hostile properties. 

Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act i, sc. 1. (1838) 
A secret revealed to a woman is as a bubble that 
is blown. 

S. G. Caampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 383. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


SECT 


9 

Every secret a man tells to a woman is a 
sticking-plaster that attaches him to her. 

say EAN PauL RICHTER, Hesperus. Ch. 16. (1792) 


The talkativeness of women can conceal only 
that which it does not know. (Garrulitas 
mulierum id solum novit celare, quod nescit.) 

SENECA THE ELpER, Controversiae. Bk. ii, ch. 
13, sec. 12. (c. A.D. 25) 

Ye seyn that “the janglerie of wommen hath hid 
thinges that they woot not” as who seith, that “a 
woman can nat hyde that she woot.” 

CHavucer, Tale of Melibeus, 1. 2274. (ς. 1387) 
Women and children keep that in counsel whereof 
they are ignorant. 

ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panopilie of Epistles, Ὁ. 

217. (1576) 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 3, 114. (1597) 
A woman conceals what she knows not. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1029. (1640) 
Women conceal all that they know not. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5806. (1732) The 
Arabs say, “The only secret a woman can 
keep is the one she doesn’t know”: the 
French, “The only secret a woman can keep 
is that of her age.” 


SECT 


11 
Bifarious anythingarians, that always make 
their interest the standard of their religion. 

THoMaAS Brown, Works, iii, 97. (a. 1704) 
He appears to be of all Parties, but the Right: 
That is, an Any-Thing-Arian. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.287.(1709) 
What religion is he of ? Why, he is an Anything- 
arian. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
They made puir Robbie Burns an anythingarian 
with their blethers. 


Kincsey, Alton Locke. Ch. 22. (1850) 
12 


Presbyterianism is no religion for a gentleman. 
CHar_es II, to Lauderdale. (1660) See Car- 
LYLE, Cromwell. Bk. vi, ch. 124. 
For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit: 
’Twas Presbyterian true blue. 
SAMUEL BuTLErR, Hudibras, i, i, 189. (1663) 


13 
Spiritual influenza. 
GerorGE CrassBE, The Borough, iv, Introduction. 
(1810) Referring to Methodism. 
A lean strait-locked, whey-faced Methodist. 
CwHarLEes Lams, Letter to Bernard Barton, 


Dec., 1827. 
14 


I knew a witty physician who .. . used to 
affirm that if there was a disease in the liver, 
the man became a Calvinist, and if that organ 
was sound, he became a Unitarian. 

Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 


SECURITY 
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I have noticed all my life that many péople think 
they have religion when they are troubled with 
dyspepsia. 
R. G. INcERsoLL, Liberty of Man, Woman and 
Child. (1877) 
I would not do for a Methodist preacher, for I 
am a poor horseman. I would not suit the Bap- 
tists, for I dislike water. I would fail as an Epis- 
copalian, for I am no ladies’ man. 
Joun Hay, Letter. (a. 1905) See THAYER, Life 
and Letters of John Hay, i, 59. 


1 
I am of a sect by myself, as far as I know. 
: THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Ezra Stiles, 1819. 


Divide not yourselves into sects. 
MOHAMMED, The Koran, xiii, 13. (c. 622) 

A thousand daily sects rise up and die; 

A thousand more the perished race supply. 
JouHn DryveEn, Religio Laic?, 1. 421. (1682) 

Different Sects like different clocks, may all be 

near the matter, ’tho they don’t quite agree. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 

Every sect has its truth and every truth its sect. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 118. (1937) 


3 
A spleeny Lutheran. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 99. (1612) 
One is of Martin’s Religion, another of Luther’s. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3763.(1732) 


Put down enthusiasm. ... The Church of 
England in a nutshell. 
Mrs. Humpury Warp, Robert Elsmere. Bk. ii, 


ch. 16. (1888) 
SECURITY 


5 
Nothing secure unless suspected. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1063. (1650) 
6 


No opportunity for security should be let slip. 
(Cavendi nulla est dimittenda occasio. ) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.102.(c.43 B.C.) 


7 

When the Devil brings thee Oyle, bring thou 
Vinegar. The way to bee safe, is never to bee 
secure. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Enchyridion, iv, \xiii, ΤΙ. 
(1641) The last phrase cited by FuLtLer, 
Gnomologia. No. 4820. (1732) FRANKLIN, 
Poor Richard, 1757. See also SAFETY. 

O how unsafe it is to be secure! 

Smr SAMUEL TuKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act ii. (1663) 

He that is too secure is not safe. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2195.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 


8 
The security of nations is like happiness in 
love: a happy miracle which it is necessary to 
create anew every day. (La sécurité des na- 
tions est comme le bonheur dans l'amour: 
miracle heureux qu'il faut créer ἃ nouveau 
chaque jour.) 

Count Srorza, Epigram. (c. 1925) As quoted 

by L’Eclaireur de Nice. 


9 

Security | Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 5, 32. (1606) 

Desire for security keeps littleness little and 

threatens the great with smallness. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 


39, (1940) 
10 


Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1,152.(1593) 
Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii, 1, 3. 
Secure of steel, and fated from the Fire. 
DRYDEN, tr., Aeneid, vii, 956. (1697) 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain. 
He is secure. 
SHELLEY, Adonais. St. 40. (1821) 
Thou art secure from every thing that is not pre- 
destined. 


; E. W. Lang, tr., Arabian Nights, i, 128. (1839) 
1 


Because he is blind, he is also secure. 
Joun WESLEY, Works (1872), v, 99. (1771) 


SEEING, see Sight 
: SEEKING 
1 


It was none of our seeking. 
WILLIAM CarRtTwRIGHT, The Siege. Act ii, sc. 3. 
(4. 1643) 
The misfortune is entirely of my own seeking. 
THEODORE Hook, Sayings. Ser. ii. (1825) 


13 
You are like the man who sought his mare, 
and he riding on her. 


KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 363. (1721) 
14 


Bee no seeker out of other mens matters. 
THOMAS PALFREYMAN, Baldwin’s Morall Phi- 
losophie, vii, vii, 129. (1567) 


15 
He searched for them everywhere by sea and 
land. (Mari terraque usquequaque quaeritat.) 
Prautus, Poenulus: Prologus, 1. 105. (c. 194 
B.C.) 
To gratify their palates they scoured land and 
sea. (Vescendi causa terra marique omnia ex- 
quirere.) 
Sattust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. xiii. (c. 40 
Β. 6.) “To scour sea and land,” a proverbial 
phrase, is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 25. 


16 
Search me. (Proba me.) 
Old Testament : Psalms, cxxxix, 23.(c. 250 B.C.) 


II—Seeking and Finding 


17 
If the seeker is worthy, attainment is easy. 
ABDULLAH ANSARI, [nvocations. (c. 1075) 


18 
Seek that which may be found. 
RoBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 7. (1621) 


19 
As good seeke nought as seeke and finde 
nought. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
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1 
But whan she seemed to be fixed in mynde, 
To seeke for that she was lothe to fynde. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
It is no wisdome to search for that a man would 
not find. 
Sir Joun Harincton, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
ΧΙ, notes. (1591) 
I seek for a thing that I would not find. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 


2 
Search not too curiously lest you find trouble. 
James Ηοννει:, English Proverbs, p. 17.(1659) 


3 
Seek till you find, and you'll not lose your 
labour. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1678) 

FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4089. (1732) 

Miss: I have lost the finest needle. 
Lady A.: Why, seek till you find it, and then you 
won't lose your labour. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


4 
Who seeks shall find. (τὸ δὲ ζητούμενον ἁλωτόν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus Tyrannus, 1. 110. (c. 409 

B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcnu, Moralia. 98A. 
What can be found I seek, but I ask God to an- 
swer prayer. (τὰ δ᾽ εὑρετὰ ζητῶ, τὰ δ᾽ εὐκτὰ παρὰ 
θεῶν ἢτησάμην.) 

SOPHOCLES, Fragments. No. 759. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Quoted by Plutarch as above. 

Seek and you will find. 

MeEncius, Discourses. vi, i, 6, 7. (ς. 300 8.6.) 
Quoting an ancient Chinese proverb. Doo- 
LITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 493, renders 
it, “Seek and you will obtain it.” 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seek- 
eth findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. (αἰτεῖτε, καὶ δοθήσεται ὑμῖν" ζητεῖτε, καὶ 
εὑρήσετε κρούετε, καὶ ἀνοιγήσεται ὑμῖν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 7-8. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Petite, et dabitur vobis: 
quaerite, et invenietis: pulsate, et aperietur 
vobis.”’ 

As the saying is, Who searches well, finds well. 
(L’en dit: Qui bien chace, bien treuve.) 
Unknown, Du Vilain au Buffet, 1. 267. (c. 
1250) MowntaicLon, Fabliaux, iii, 208. 
He fyndth that seekes. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Who seeketh, fyndeth. (Chi cerca, troua.) 

Joun Fronio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 

As the proverbe is (he that sekes shall finde) 

Barnaby Ricn, His Farewell to Militarie Pro- 
fession (Sh. Soc.), p. 128. (1581) 

He that seeketh findeth. 
THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 185. (1633) 
Who knocks at the door will hear the answer. 
Burcxuarnot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 604. (1817) 


δ 
Nothing is so difficult but that it may be 
found out by seeking. (Nil tam difficile est 
quin quaerendo investigari possiet.) 
il Heauton Timorumenos, |. 675. (163 
B.C. 


SEEMING 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 
RoBERT HERRICK, Seeke and Finde. (1648) 


6 
Who seeks what he should not, finds what he 
would not. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 44. (1666) 


SEEMING 
See also Appearance 


7 
His wish is not to seem, but be, the best. 
(ov γὰρ δοκεῖν ἄριστος, ddr’ εἶναι θέλει.) 

AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 592. (467 
B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcH, Moralia, 32E, 
88B, 186B, and in the Life of Aristides, 320B. 

He preferred to be rather than to seem virtuous. 
(Esse quam videri bonus malebat.) 

SaLLusT, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 54, sec. 6. (c. 
41 8.6.) Of Cato, paraphrasing Aeschylus. 
The usual form of the proverb is simply 
“Esse quam videri.” Another is, “Sint ut sint 
aut non sint” (Let them be as they are, or 
not be at all). 

Take care to be what people call you. (Cura esse 
quod audis.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 17. (20 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, 1, 92. 

Be content to seem what you really are. (Ut 
tandem videaris unus esse.) 

MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 83. (c. A.D. 93) 
Don’t act like a Syrian unless you are a Syrian 
(μὴ ὧν Σύρος μὴ σύριζε.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 73. 
(1523) The Latin is, “Syrus cum non sis, ne 
syrissa.” 

Love rather to bee then to seem to bee. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 163. (1574) 
The right Corall needeth no colouring. 

JOHN Lyry, Euphues and His England: E pis- 
tle Dedicatory (1580) FULLER, Gnomologia, 
No. 4051 (1732), refined this to “Right Coral 
calls for no Colouring.” 

Labour to be what you are thought to be. 

Harincton, Nugae Antiquae, i, 210. (a. 1612) 
Be what thou wouldst seem to be. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 726. (1640) 
Be what you seem, and seem what you are. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 68. (1721) 
What you seem to be, be really. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744 
Kythe fappear] in your ain colours. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 129. (1832) 
The moral of that is, “Be what you would seem 
to be.” 

Lewis Carrorti (C. L. Doncson), Alice’s Ad- 

ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 9. (1865) 
Be what you appear to be. (Esto quod esse vi- 
deris.) 

HeEnperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 10S. (1869) 

Be what thou seemest! live thy creed. 

Horattus Bonar, He Liveth Long Who Liveth 
Well. (c. 1870) 

I want to see you shoot the way you shout. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Oct., 1917. 


SELF 


Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 
Dovuctas MAtLocn, Be the Best of Whatever 
You Are. (c. 1930) 
1 


Seem not greater than thou art. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 7. (1621) Quoted as from 
a “humane author.” 


2 
To seem, and not to be, is throwing the 
Shuttle without weaving. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5226.(1732) 


3 
Things do not pass for what they are, but 
for what they seem. (Las cosas no pasan por 
lo que son, sino por lo que parecen. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
99. (1647) Repeated in Maxim 130. The 
Italian form is, “1.6 cose non sono come sono, 
ma come si vedono.” 
Men are valued not for what they are, but for 
what they seem to be. 
Lorp Lytton, Money. Act i, sc. 1. (1840) 


4 
Things are not always what they seem. (Non 
semper ea sunt, quae videntur.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 2, 1. 5. (c. 25 
B.C.) 
It is not al sooth thing that semeth. 
(Dire vous os tout en apert 
Qu’il n’est pas veirs quanqu’il apert.) (c. 1270) 
Jean pE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 12217, 
Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 7546. 
And things are not what they seem. 
LONGFELLOw, A Psalm of Life. (1838) 
Things are not always what they seem. 
DICKENS, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. ii, ch. 5. 
(1865) 
Things are seldom what they seem. 
Skim milk masquerades as cream. 
W.S. Grrpert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act ii. (1878) 


5 

I’m what I look. (Sic sum ut vides.) 
Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 323. (c. 210 B.C) 

Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not “seems.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 76. (1600) 


6 
All things are less dreadful than they scem. 
WornswortH, Ecclestastical Sonnets. Pt. i, No. 
ἡ. (1821) 
Good and bad men are each less so than they 
seem. 
S. T. Coreripce, Table Talk, 19 April, 1830 
Man should be ever better than he seems. 
AUBREY DE VERE, The Song of Faith. (1842) 


SELF 
7 
The knee is nearer than the shin. (γόνυ κνήμης: 
tov, ) 

ARISTOTLE, Vicomachean Ethics. Bk. ix, ch. 8, 
sec. 2. (c. 335 B.c.) Quoted by SENECA (?), 
Ludus de Morte Claudii, sec. 10, and by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, iii, 90, with the Latin, “Genu 
sura propius,” and additional citations from 
other sources. 
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My tunic is closer than my mantle. (Tunica pro- 
pior pallio est.) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 1154. (c. 194 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 89, and by 
TAVERNER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
15, with the comment, “The englyshe prou- 
erbe sayethe thus: Nere is my cote, but nerer 
is my shyrt.” 

Nere is my kyrty], but nerer is my smok. 

Unknown, Paston Letters, i, 542. (1461) 
Though ny be my kyrtell, yet here is my smocke. 
I haue one of mine owne whom I must looke to 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Euery man is neerest to himself, and the skinne 
necrer then the shirt. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 311. (1593) 
Neir is the kirtle, but neirer is the sark. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 82. (c. 1595) 
My shirt is neare me, but my skin is nearest. 

Lopce, Margarite of America, 103. (1596) 
Close sitteth my shirt, but closer my skin. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 305. (1605) 
Though to fortune near be her petticoat, 

Yet nearer is her smock, the queen doth note. 

BEN Jonson, Alchemist. Act iii, sc. 2. (1612) 
His shirt was nearer to him than his doublet 

JAMEs HowELL, Letters, 1 May, 1622. 

His charity begins at home and there it ends; 
neare in his coat, but neerer is his skin. 

HENSHAW, Horae Succisivae, p. 72. (1636) 
Close sits my shirt, but closer my skin. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1678) 
My shirt is near to me but my skin is nearer. . . . 
Nobody can blame me to apply a little balsam to 
my own sores. 

Joun Arsputunot, The Law is a Bottomless 

Pit. Pt. iv, ch. 5. (1712) 
The Shirt is nearer than the Coat. 

THOMAS Fur_er, Gnomologia. No. 4745. (1732) 
The French say, ‘La chemise est plus proche 
que le pourpoint,” or “Plus prés est la chair 
que la chemise”; the Italians, “Tocca piu 
la camicia ch’ il gippone.” 

Near is my purse, but nearer is my soul. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 76. (1860) 


8 
If I am not for myself, who will be for me? 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, i, 14. (c. 450) 
A saying of Rabbi Hillel. 
A wise man ought never to do anything but for 
himself. (Le sage ne debvoir rien faire que pour 
soy.) 
MonrtaAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 50. (1580) 


At the narrow passage there is no brother 
and no friend. 
BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 419. (1817) 
In danger, everyone for himself. 


When everyone takes care of himself, care is 
taken of all. 


H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.558.(1855) 
Self first, then your next best friend. 
jp thordshire Proverbs. Folk-Lore,xxiv,76.(1913) 


a have herd seyd, eek tymes twyes twelve. 
“He is a fool that wol for-yete himselve.’ 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 97. (c. 1380) 
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As for the largest-hearted of us, what is the word 
we write most often in our chequebooks r— 
“Self.” 

Epen Puitpporrs, A Shadow Passes. (c. 1930) 


1 
He is a Slave of the greatest Slave, who serveth 
nothing but himself. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1909. (1732) 
He is unworthy to live, who lives only for himself. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1952. 
Deny self for self’s sake. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


Never talk of yourself. You must either praise 
yourself, which is vain, or blame yourself, 
which is small-minded. (Nunca hablar de si.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
117. (1647) 
We would rather speak ill of ourselves than not 
speak of ourselves at all. (On aime mieux dire 
du mal de soi-méme que de n’en point parler.) 
La RocuEFoucauLD, Maximes. No. 138. (1665) 
If you your ears would keep from jeers, 
These things keep meekly hid: 
Myself and me, or my and mine, 
Or how I do or did. 
5 Norris, Thirlby Hall, i, 315. (1883) Quoted. 


He looks not well to himself that looks not 
ever. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 834. (1640) 
He that is ill to himself will be good to nobody. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 125. (1721) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2284. (1732) 


4 
Sel, sel, has half-filled hell. 
Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 257. (1862) 


5 
Good folks are scarce, you'll take care of one. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 124. (1721) 
I’m only talking of number one, you know. I 
must take care of that first. 
Maria EpcewortH, Parent’s Assistant, p. 322. 
(1796) “Number one,” see under ONE. 


6 
Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 
H. W. LONGFELLow, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. Pt. iti. (1857) 
Speak for yourself. 
Vincent Lean, Collectanea, iv, 99. (1904) 


7 
Each man flees from himself, but the self 
whom he cannot escape cleaves to him all the 
more against his will. (Hoc se quisque modo 
fugit, at quem scilicet, ut fit, | effugere haut 
potis est, ingratius haeret.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, iii, 1068. (c. 45 

B.C.) 

What exile from his country ever escaped him- 
self as well? (Patriae quis exsul | se quoque 
fugit ?) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, 1. 19. (23 B.C.) 


8 
Defend me, God, from myself. (Deffienda me 
Dios de my.) 
MonraicnE, Essays. ΒΚ. iii, ch. 13. (1595) Quot- 
ing a Spanish proverb. 


SELF 


Lord deliver me from myself. 
Sir THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 10. (1643) 
Beware of no Man more than thy self. 
THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 977. (1732) 


9 
Who lives unto himself, he lives to none. 
FRANCIS QuaRLES, Hadassa. Sec. 1,med.1.(1621) 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit his renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from which he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 
Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Canto 
vi, st. 1. (1805) See also under Opscuriiy. 
He that liveth to himself is dead. 
Δ ΜΌΒΤΟΝ Luce, Thysia. Sonnet 36. (c. 1880) 
1 
How true the saw, Each labors for himsclf. 
(} πάνθ᾽ ὅμοια πᾶς ἀνὴρ αὑτῷ πονεῖ.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 1366. (c. 409 B.c.) 
Each one for himself. 
Do himself a good turn. (Sibi faciat bene.) 
PLauTtus, Asinaria, |. 945. (c. 200 B.c.) See 
under TURN. 
Tl be good to myself. (Servibo mihi.) 

Prautus, Mercator, 1. 546. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Live for thyself. (Vive tibi.) 

Be a maker of shoes or of shafts for thyself only; 
if the shoe pinches or the shaft prove false, men 
think evil of thee. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 126 

(c. 900) 
And therfore, at the kinges court, my brother, 
Ech man for him-self, ther is non other. 

CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, }. 323. (c. 1386) 
Praie and shifte eche one for him selfe, as he can, 
Eucry man for himselfe, and God for us all. 

Joun HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 

A proverb, with minor variations, in many 
languages. The French say, “Chacun pour 
soi, et Dieu pour tous”; the Germans, “ Jeder 
fiir sich, Gott fiir alle’; the Italians. “Ognun 
per se, e Dio per tutti”; the Spaniards, “Cada 
uno por si, y Dios por todos”; the Dutch. 
“Elk voor zichzelven, God voor ons allen.” 

Where euerye man is for him selfe, 

And no manne for all. 

RosBert Crow.eEy, Works (E.E.TS.), ii. (1550) 
Euery man for him selfe, and the Deuill for all. 

JAMES SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, p. 

219. (1574) Cited by Fiorio, Firste Fruites, 
fo. 33 (1578), with the Italian, “Ogni uno 
per se, & il diavolo par tutti.” See under 
DEVIL. 

Th’ old prouerbe’s in request, each man for one. 

Ricuarp BratHwait, A Strappado for the 

Divell, p. 206. (1615) 
Every man shift for all the rest, and Ict no man 
take care of himself. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, v, 256. (1611) 
Every man for himself, his own ends, the Devil 
for all. 

Ropert Burton, The Anatonty of Melancholy. 

Pt. iti, sec. i, memb. 3. (1621) 
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That byword, “Every man for himself, and God 
for us ail,” is uncharitable, ungodly. 

THomMas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 90. (1629) 

See also CowWLEY, The Guardian. Act iii, sc. 
6. (1641) Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 32. (1818) 
Every man for himsel’, quo’ the Merteine. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 234. (1678) 
Merteine, an imaginary author of proverbs. 
In the old English and French collections of 
proverbs, the proverbs were often put in the 
mouths of imaginary persons. 
Every man for his own hand as John Jelly fought. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 94. (1721) 
Every one for his home, every one for himself. 
(Chacun chez soi, chacun pour soi.) 

ANDRE DupPIn, Procés de Tendance. (a. 1810) 
Every man for himself, and each from the gallows. 

DicKENs, Oliver Twist. Ch. 25. (1838) 

Each for himself, and de’il tak the hindmost. 

Mutock, A Woman’s Thoughts, Ὁ. 39. (1858) 
Every man for himself in the struggle for pelf. 
(Ko shih ko, ni ku ni, wo ku wo.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.1764.(1875) 
Yourself first, others afterward. (Hsien yu tzu 
chi, ‘hou yu t‘a jén.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1782. 
“Each man for himself” seems to have been the 
first form, to which is later added, “and God for 
us all,” or “and the Devil for all... .” It is 
obvious that one produced the other by contrast. 

ARCHER TayLor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 26. (1931) 
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Everyone sets his own good before his neigh- 
bor’s. (Omnis sibi malle melius esse quam al- 
teri.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 427. (166 B.C.) Quoted as 
“a true saying which is heard everywhere ” 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 91. 

Every man is sorry for himself. (Nestri nosmet 
paenitet.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, 1. 172. (161 B.C.) 
Nothing whatever is dearer or of more im- 
portance to us than ourselves. (Nihil quicquam 
esset carius pensiusque nobis quam nosmet ipsi.) 

Taurwus, Apothegm. (c. A.b. 150) As reported 
by AuLus GELLIUS, xii, 5. 

By whatever name we call 
The ruling tyrant, self is all in all. 

CHURCHILL, The Conference, 1. 177. (a. 1764) 
Pleasure is the aim, and Self the spring of all. 

RopertT SOUTHEY, The Poet’s Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo, Pt. ii, canto i, st. 22. (1816) 

Self’s the man. (Zelf is de Man.) 

ΒΕ. C. TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, p. 

93. (1853) A Dutch proverb. 
All sensible people are selfish. 
᾿ EMERSON, Considerations by the Way. (1860) 


The man who is dissatisfied with himself, what 
can he not dor 
H. Ὁ. THOREAU, Axktumn, 23 Nov., 1850. 
Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself. 


H. Ὁ. THoreau, My Prayer. (a. 1862) 
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Let every man’s hope be in himself. (Spes sibi 
quisque. ) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 309, (19 B.c.) 
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Look to no one outside yourself. (Nec te quaesi- 
veris extra.) 
PErSsIvS, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 7. (c. a.p. 58) Quoted 
by MONTAIGNE, ii, 16. 
Depend upon no one but yourself: it’s a common 
proverb. (Ne t’attends qu’a toi seul.) 

La ΕὈΝΤΑΙ͂ΝΕ, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 22. (1678) 
There is no dependence that can be sure but a 
dependence upon one’s self. 

Joun Gay, Letter to Stella, 9 Nov., 1729. 

He lean’d not on his fathers but himself. 

TENNYSON, Aylmer’s Field, 1. 56. (1864) 

The only leaning which does not weaken us is 
on ourself. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 136. (1940) 


4 
One’s own self is both his friend and enemy. 
Unknown, Mahabharata. Sec. 27. (c. 200 B Cc.) 
No one is second to himself. (Nemo sibi secundus. ) 
RABELAIS, Letter, 15 Feb., 1536. Quoting a 
proverb. 
There is no better friend nor relative than your- 
self. (Il n’est meilleur ami ni parent que soi- 
meme.) 
La ἘΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 22. (1668) 


SELF-ACCUSATION 


5 
He who blames himself takes a by-road to 
praise; and, like the rower, turns his back to 
the place whither he desires to go. 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Epigram. (c. 1610) See 
Camus, L’Esprit de St. Francois de Sales. 
Too liberal self-accusations are generally but so 
many traps for acquittal with applause. 
SAMUEL RicHaArDSON, Pamela. Bk. i, ch. 1. 
(1740) 
All censure of a man’s self is oblique praise. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSwWELL,Life,25 April,1778. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise. 
WorpsworTtH, The Excursion. Pt. iv. (1814) 
There is luxury in self-reproach. 
Oscar WILDE, Picture of Dortan Gray. (1891) 


6 
The self-accusing of some is as little to be 
credited as the self-praising of others. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy and Profane State. 
Bk. v, ch. 3. (1642) 


7 
No person ... shall be compelled in anv 
criminal case to be a witness against himself. 
Constitution of the United States: Amendment 
v. (15 Dec., 1791) The legal maxim is, “Nemo 
tenetur se ipsum accusare” (No one is 
obliged to accuse himself). 


SELF-BETRAYAL 


8 

To take refuge with an inferior is self-betrayal. 
(Perfugere ad inferiorem se ipsum est tra- 
dere.) 

: PUBLILIUS SyRus,Sententiae.No.521.(c.43 B.C.) 


I’ve betrayed myself to destruction, like a 

rat, by my own squeaking. (Egomet meo 

indicio miser quasi sorex hodie peri.) 
TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 1024. (161 B. Cc.) 
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By its ewn noise the rat betrays itself. (Suo 
ipsius indicio periit sorex.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii, No. 65. 
(1523) Included by TaveERNER, in his Trans- 
lations from Erasmus, fo. 54, with the ex- 
planation that the rat gets killed because of 
its gnawing. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1 
Self-Confidence and Self-Conceit render men 
Fools. 
Joun Hartcuirrrt, A Treatise on the Moral and 
Intellectual Virtues, Ὁ. 405. (1691) SFLF- 
CONCEIT, see CONCEIT. 


2 
Self-confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, Lives of the Poets: 
(1868), p. 375. (1779) 
Self-confidence, or, in plainer language, impu- 
dence, was the great secret of his success. 
ARCHIBALD ALLISON, History of Europe. Vol. 
ii, ch. 7, p. 135. (1849) 


Pope 


3 
The confidence which we have in ourselves 
engenders the greatest part of that we have 
in others. (La confiance que l’on a en soi fait 
naitre la plus grande partie de celle que l’on 
a aux autres.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 624. (1665) 


4 
Thrise happie she that is so well assured . 
Such selfe assurance need not feare the spight 
Of grudging foes, ne favour seek of friends. 

EDMUND SPENSER, Amoretti. Sonnet lix. (1594) 
Flattering self-assurance. 

Joun Foster, Essays. Vol. iii, ch. 2. (1805) 
Well bred self-assurance. 

WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 12. (1818) 
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The worst ruler is one who cannot rule him- 
self. (κάκιστον δὲ ἄρχοντα εἶναι τὸν ἄρχειν ἑαυτοῦ 
μὴ δυνάμενον.) 


CaTo THE ELpEr. (c. 175 B.c.) As quoted by 
Prato, Moralia, 198F, 210F. 

He is a fool to [seek to] command others who 
cannot command himself. (Stultus imperare reli- 
quis, qui nescit sibi.) 

Pus.itius Syrvus, Sententiae.No.692.(c.43 B.C.) 
He who is unable to rule over himself is surely 
unfit to rule over others. 

SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 194. (c. 1050) 
It was axed of him [Plato] what man is moost 
conuenable to gouerne a towne, and he ansuerd 
he that can wele gouerne him self. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 58. (1477) On fo. 61, Rivers 
quotes Plato again, “He that can not gouerne 
him self is not able to gouerne any other.” 
And on fo. 67, he quotes Aristotle, “Not 
goodely ne wele may any man directe an- 
other, but if he dyrecte hym self first.” 
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It becometh hym euil to be a mayster upon 
seruauntes that cannot ordre hym selfe. 

JOHN STANBRIDGE, Vulgaria, p. 56. (c. 1510) 
How shall I be able to rule over others, that have 
not full power and command of myself? (Com- 
ment pourroy ie gouuerner aultruy, qui moy- 
mesmes gouuerner ne scaurois?) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 52. (1534) 
Solon sayeth, that they are only fit to governe 
others who can well guide them selves. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 264. (1576) 
The attribution to Solon is probably based 
upon PAINTER, Croesus and Solon, i, 7. The 
Latin proverb is, “Absurdum est ut alios 
regat, qui seipsum regere nescit”’ (It is absurd 
that he should govern others who does not 
know how to govern himself). 

Truly it is no small matter to govern others, 
when to govern ourselves presents so many dif- 
ficulties. (Certes, ce n’est pas peu de chose que 
d’avoir a regler aultruy, puisqu’a regler nous 
mesmes il se presente tant de difficultez.) 

MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1580) 

In vaine he seeketh others to suppresse, 
Who hath not learnd him selfe first to subdew. 

EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 
canto i, st. 41. (1590) 

He that would govern others, first should be 
The master of himself. 

MASSINGER, The Bondman. Act i, sc. 3. (1623) 
Be master over yourself if you would be master 
over others. (Sea uno primero senor de si, y lo 
sera despues de los otros.) 

Gracian, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 55. (1647) 
Cato would say, “No man is fit to command an- 
other, that cannot command himself.” 

Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 19. (1669) 
Those who can command themselves command 
others. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics, No. 407. (1823) 
Who can achieve mastery over others unless he 
first achieves mastery over himself? 

MavucnHaM, Christmas Holiday, p. 35. (1939) 
No one can expect to lead others until he has 
learned to boss himself. 

σι E. Witson, Six Highways to Happiness. See 
American Magazine, May, 1941, p. 11. 


6 
The great thing is to be master of yourself. 
(Totum igitur in eo est, ut tibi imperes. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk ii, 
ch. xxii, sec. 53. (45 B.C.) 
We should steer with the rudder of self-control. 
(μετὰ σωφροσύνας olaxt πειθοῦς.) 
Cercipas, Meliambs. No. iii, 1. 15. (c. A.D. 350) 
Mind other men, but most yourself. 
JoHN CLarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 217. (1639) 


7 
Few are those who err on the side of self- 
restraint. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (c. 500 
B.C.) Giles, tr. Legge has it: “The cautious 
seldom err.” Wade says: “It seldom happens 
that a man errs through excess of modera- 
tion.” Jennings says: “Those who keep within 
restraints are seldom losers.” Ku Hung-ming 
says: “He who wants little seldom goes 
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wrong.” A good example of the difficulty of 
making an adequate English rendering of 
the epigrammatic original. 
One act of self-restraint is better than a hundred 
successful battles. 
J. C. Nevin, Precious Characters. See Doo- 
LITTLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 390. (1872) 


1 
He that is Master of himself, will soon be 
Master of others. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2182. (1732) 
He that can compose himself, is wiser than he 
that composes books. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
Caesar did not merit the triumphal car more than 
he that conquers himself. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


2 
Thou shalt rule a broader realm by subduing 
a greedy heart than shouldst thou join Libya 
to distant Gades. (Latius regnes avidum do- 
mando | spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis | 
Gadibus iungas. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 2, 1. 9. (23 B.C.) 

He is a valiaunt victor, a famous Conquerour, 
and a mighty prince, that can vanquish himselfe. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 65. (1578) 
Thrice noble is the man who of himself is king. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, A pollyonists, iii, 10. (1627) 
The whole World is little enough for so great a 
Man, that can conquer himself. 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p.126.(1709) 


3 
Than self-restraint there is nothing better. 

LAaO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 5. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
4 
He is strong who conquers others, but he 
who conquers himseif is mighty. 

LAo-tszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 33. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. The Chinese 
also say, “If you can command yourself, you 
can command the world.” 

The victory over self is of all victories the first 
and best. (τὸ γικᾷν αὐτὸν αὑτὸν πασῶν νικῶν πρώτη 
τε καὶ ἀρίστη.) 

Ριάτο, Laws. Bk. i, sec. 626E. (ς. 345 B.c.) 

I count him braver who overcomes his desires 
than him who conquers his enemies, for the hard- 
est victory is the victory over self. 

ARISTOTLE, A pothegm. (c. 340 B.c.) As quoted 
by Strosaeus, Florilegium, 223. 

He conquers twice who in victory conquers him- 
self. (Bis vincit qui se vincit in victoria.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 77. (c. 43 
B.c.) Quoted by Bacon, Ornamenta Ration- 
alia. No. 3. Often shortened to “Vincit qui se 
vincit” (He conquers who conquers himself). 

If one man conquer in battle a thousand times a 
thousand men, and if another conquers himself, 
he is the greatest of conquerors. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 103. (c. 
A.D. 475) 

No man is such a conqueror as the man who has 
defeated himself. 

Henry Warp Brecuer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 24, (1887) 
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Subdue your own angry spirit, you will subdue 
all else! (Vince animos iramque tuam, qui 
cetera vincis! ) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. iii, 1. 85. (c. 10 B.C.) 
She is mistress of herself. (€aur§s ἐστ᾽ ἐκείνη 
κυρία.) 

MENANDER, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut, 

1. 374. (c. 300 B.C.) 

Mistress of herself, tho’ china fall. 

Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 268. (1735) 


6 
I am myself my own commander. (Egomet 
sum mihi imperator. ) 
Piautus, Mercator, 1. 853. (Act v, sc. 2.) 
Ι AM THE CAPTAIN OF MY SOUL, see under SOUL. 


Power belongs to the self-possessed. (L’em- 
pire est au phlégmatique. ) 

ANTOINE SAINT- JUST, to Robespierre, when the 
latter lost his self-control and burst into a 
fit of rage at a meeting of the Committee of 
Public Safety. (1791) 

“Keep cool, and you command everybody,” said 
Saint-Just; and the wily old Talleyrand would 
still say, Surtout, messieurs, pas de zéle,—“Above 
all, gentlemen, no heat.” 


᾿ R. W. EMERSON, Social Aims. (1875) 


He is most powerful who has himself in con- 
trol. (Potentissimus est, qui se habet in po- 
testate. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xc, sec. 34. (c. A.D. 

64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, iii, 12. 

To master one’s self is the greatest mastery. (Im- 
perare sibi maximum imperium est.) 
; Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.cxiii,sec.31.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 


The Perfection of Virtue is from .. . long 
Art and Management, Self-Controul. 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, Characteristicks of Men 
and Manners, iii, 260, note. (1711) 
Cautious self-control Is wisdom’s root. 

RoBerT Burns, A Bard’s Epitaph. (c. 1785) 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

TENNYSON, CEnone, }. 142. (1833) 


10 
Hast thou command? by him that gave it 
thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 624. (1594) 
Brave conquerors,—for so you are, 
That war against your own affections. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 8. 
(1595) 
Keep yourself within yourself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 3, 75. 
(1606) 
I pray you, school yourself. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 2, 15. (1606) 


11 
Who has a harder fight than he who is striv- 
ing to overcome himself? (Quis habet fortius 
certamen quam qui nititur vincere seipsum?) 
Tuomas A Keneris, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 3, sec. 2. (c. 1420) 
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Since you cannot make yourself as you would 
wish yourself to be, how can you make another 
to please you? (Si non potes te talem facere, 
qualem vis, quomodo poteris alium ad tuum 
habere beneplacitum ἢ) 
Tuomas A Kempts, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 16, sec. 2. 


SELF-DECEPTION, see under Deceit 
SELF-DEFENCE 


1 
And the Law says, if a man approaches intend- 
ing to slay thee, thou mayst slay him. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 58a; San- 
hedrin, fo. 72b, (c, 450) 


2 
I learnt to read and sew, to fear God, and to 
take my own part. 
GEORGE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 86. (1851) 
Fear God and Take Your Own Part. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Heading, ch. 1, of book 
of the same name. (1916) See also under 
PREPAREDNESS. 


3 
The sum of the Right of Nature, which is, By 
all means we can to defend our selves. 
Hosses, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 14. (1651) 
Self-defence is Nature’s eldest law. 
Dryven, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 1. 458. 
(1681) 
No man was ever yet so void of sense 
As to debate the right of self-defence. 
Deroge, The True-Born Englishman, ii. (1701) 
The legal phrase is “Se defendendo.” 


4 
A Vindication of the True Art of Self-Defence. 
Sm Wr111AM Hope. Title of book on fencing. 
(1724) 
The noble art of self-defence. 
RicHarD CospENn, Speeches, p. 76. (1849) Re- 
ferring satirically to boxing. 
The manly art of self-defence. 
W. P. Frita, Autobiography. Vol. i, ch.1.(1887) 


ὺ SELF-DENIAL 


The more a man denies himself, so much the 
more will he receive from the gods. (Quanto 
quisque sibi plura negaverit,| ad dis plura 
feret.) 

: Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, 1. 21. (23 B.c.) 


If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me. (εἴ τις θέλει ὀπίσω μου ἐλθεῖν, ἀπαρνησάσθω 
ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἀράτω τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀκολουθείτω 
μοι.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xvi, 24. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Si quis vult post me venire, 
abneget semetipsum, et tollat crucem suam, 
et sequatur me.” 


7 
The notion of Selfe and her opposite Self- 
denial. 
Dantext Rocers, Naaman the Syrian: To the 
Reader. (1642) 
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8 
The great Foundation of civil Virtue is Self- 
denial. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No.248.(1711) 
The worst education which teaches self-denial is 
better than the best which teaches everything 
else and not that. 

jouw Steriinc, Essays and Tales. (1840) 


SELF-ESTEEM, see Self-Love 
SELF-FORGETFULNESS 


He is a fool that wol for-yete himselve. 
CuHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. v, 1. 98. 
(c. 1380) The French have the same saying, 
“Fol est qui s’oublie.” 
Men often mistake themselves, seldom forget 
themselves. 


Ὁ ΆΉΚΩΝ, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


In order that you may please you ought to 
be forgetful of self. (Ut placeas, debes in- 
memor esse tui.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 14, ]. 38. (c. 13 B.C.) 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


11 
The larger the society, the more duly capable 
it will be of self-government. 

ALEXANDER Hamitton, The Federalist. (1788) 
Self-government is the natural government of 
man. 

HENrY Cray, Speech, House of Representa- 

tives, 24 March, 1818. 


There are very few so foolish, that they had 
not rather governe themselves, than be gov- 
erned by others. 

THOMAS Hopssss, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 15.(1651) 
Civilization consists in teaching men to govern 
themselves. 
sap ENTAMIN Tucker, Instead of a Book. (1893) 


When the white man governs himself, that is 
self-government; but when he governs him- 
self and also governs another man, that is 
despotism. . . . No man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other’s con- 
sent. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, Peoria, 11]., 16 Oct., 

1854. Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 

I have done with this mighty argument of self- 
government. Go, sacred thing! Go in peace. 
ΠΝ, Speech, Peoria, Mil. (1854) 


It does not seem that nature has made men 
for self-government. (Il ne parait pas que 
Ja nature ait fait les hommes pour l’indé- 
pendence. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 183. (1746) 
Mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit for 
their own government. 

Wasnuincton, Letter to Lee, 31 Oct., 1786. 
Only Anglo-Saxons can govern themselves. 

. A. Warsz, Editorial, Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette, 20 March, 1899. 


SELF-HELP 


1 
Every people has a right to choose the sover- 
eignty under which they shall live. 

Wooprow WILson, Address, in Washington, 27 

May, 1916. 

Self-determination is not a mere phrase. It is an 
imperative principle of action, which statesmen 
will henceforth ignore at their peril. 

Witson, Address, to Congress, 11 Feb., 1918. 


2 
He that has no government of himself has no 
enjoyment of himself. 
BENJAMIN WuIcucoTEe, Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms. (1753) See also GOVERNMENT. 
HE WHO CANNOT GOVERN HIMSELF IS UNFIT TO 
GOVERN OTHERS, see under SELF-CONTROL. 


a 


SELF-HELP 
See also Independence 


3 
I'll look to my own bath. (ἐμαυτῷ βαλανεύσω.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Peace, |. 1103. (421 B.c.) Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, x, 37, has the Latin, “Mihi 
ipsi balncum ministrabo.” A similar proverb 
is “Playing for onself” (ἐαυτῷ ψάλλειν), or, 
as ERASMUS puts it, Adagia, iii, v, 80, “Sibi 
canere” (To sing for oneself). 

Every man shall bear his own burden. (Unus- 
quisque enim onus suum portabit.) 

New Testament: Galatians, vi, 5. (c. A.D. 60) 
See tinder BURDEN. 

Let every pedlar carry his own burden. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1678) 
The French and Germans say, “Let every 
man carry his own sack to mill.” 

Every herring must hang by his own gill. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 102. (1678) 

My rule is to let everyone skin his own foxes. 

T. C. Hatrpurton (SAM Siick), Wise Saws: 
Introduction, (1843) “Every man must skin 
his own skunk” is an American variant. 

Every one makes the fire under his own pot. 
Let every fox take care of his own tail. 

HEnpeErSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 151. (1869) 
Shoot your own crows. 

FRANK Gruner, The Hungry Dog, Ὁ. 126. 
(1941) There are countless variants. The 
Arabs say, “You must scratch your head 
with your own nails.” 


A 
The highest of all possessions, Self-help. 
CarLyYLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1831) 


5 
That whych thou cannest do conueniently thy 
selfe commytte it not to another. 

MILes COvERDALE, Matrymonye, sig. 13.(1541) 
If thou canst thy selfe do it, rely not on another. 

RANDLE CotcraveE, Dictionary: Faire. (1611) 
If thou thyself canst do it, attend no other’s hand 
or help. 

GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
For what you can do yourself don’t depend on 
another. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 152. (1710) 

In Things of moment, on thy self depend, 
Nor trust too far thy Servant or thy Friend. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
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as trouble another for what you can do your- 
self. 

Witi1aM Hone, Year-Book, col. 1612. (1831) 
That which you can do yourself, don’t expect 
another to do. (A lo que puedes solo, no esperes 
a otro.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 247. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. On p. 280, Cahier 
cites another, “Si quieres ser bien servido, 
sirvete a tii mismo” (If you wish to be well- 
served, serve yourself). 

If you want a thing well done, do it yourself. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 33. (1880) The Germans say, “Sich auf 
sich selbst verlassen” (Yourself on yourself 
depend). 


6 

He dooth little, that helpeth not hym selfe. 
Joun F orto, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 

He helps little that helpeth not himself. 
Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 16. (1629) 

Help thyself, and God will help thee. 

GrEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 539. 
(1640) See also GOD HELPS THEM, etc. 
Help yourself, and your friends will love you the 

better. 
Swret, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Aid thyself, and thou wilt need no other aid. 
TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 101. (1853) 


7 
He that hath a mouth of his own, must not 
say to another, Blow. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 355. 
(1640) From the Spanish, “Quien tiene boca. 


no diga ἃ otro, Sopla.” Cited by Fuller and 
Trench. 


8 
I did it my selfe: and selfe do, selfe have. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 46. (1579) 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1605) Ricwarpson, Clarissa, i, 222. 
(1748) etc., etc. 


9 
You swim without corks. (Nabis sine cortice. ) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 120. (35 B.c.) 

“To swim without corks” or “without blad- 
ders” became a proverbial expression for 
those who could make their own way with- 
out assistance. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, viii, 42. 

One’s own hand is the surest and promptest help. 

(La main est le plus sir et le plus prompte 

secours.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. x, fab. 16. (1678) 
Robinson had a servant even better than Fri- 
day: his name was Crusoe. 

F. W. Ni&tzscHe, Human All too Human. Ch. 

2. (1878) 


10 
Have but little to do, and do it thyself. 


viene Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 241. (1693: 


Do not say go, but gae, i.e. go thyself. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1678) 

If you’d have it done, Go: if not, Send. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1743. 
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To “Poor Richard’s” homely old proverb attend, 
“If you want matters well-managed, Go !—if not, 
Send.” 

BarHAM, The Ingoldsby Penance. (1842) 

If you want a thing done, go yourself; if not, send. 

Miss MuLock, Woman’s Thoughts .Ch.2.(1858) 
If you want your business done, says the proverb, 
go and do it; if you don’t want it done, send 
some one else. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help, ἡ. 272. (1859) 
Better to go than to send. (Shih k‘ou pu ju tzu 
tsou.) 

WILLIAM ScaArBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1988. (1875) No. 2694 is, “Get up by your- 
self if you happen to fall.” 

If you want a thing well done, do it yourself. 

VINCENT LEaNn, Collectanea. Vol. iv, p. 3. (1902) 
A proverb in many languages. The French 
say, “On n’est jamais se bien servi que par 
soi-méme”’; the Italians, ‘‘Chi vuol presto e 
ben, faccia da se” (Who wants a thing done 
quickly and well, let him do it himself), or 
“Chi va, vuole; chi manda, non se ne cura” 
(Who goes himself, wishes it; who sends 
some one else, does not care), or, as an Eng- 
lish proverb has it, “Who goes, is in earnest; 
who sends, is indifferent.” The Danes sav, 
“(ΔΚ med,’ og ‘see til’ ere to gode Tyende 
i Bodens Gaard” (“I'll go myself,” and “Til 
see to it,” are two good servants on a coun- 
tryman’s farm) ; the Portuguese say, ““Manda 
e descuida, nao se fara cousa nenhuma; 
Manda e faze-o, tirar-te-ha cuidado” (Give 
orders and leave it, and no more will be done; 
Give orders and do it, and you will be free 
of anxiety). 


SELF-INTEREST 


1 
An enlightened self-interest. 
EpMUND BurkE, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) Works, v, 271. 
An enlightened sense of self-interest. 
: Unxnown,Farmer’s Magazine,Aug.,1801,p.332. 


Our English proverb is, Interest will not lie; 
interest will make a man do that which other- 
wise he would not do. 
Joun Bunyan, Work of Jesus Christ. (1688) 
‘Tis a common proverb, that interest will not lie. 
RicHarD KINGSTON, Apophthegmata Curtosa, 
p. 80. (1709) 


He who works for his own interests will 
arouse much animosity. (Fong ef lee gnee 
hung to in.) 

Conrucivs, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 12.(¢.500 B.C.) 


4 
To know no distinction of men from affection; 
but to sacrifice all with equal readiness to his 
interest. 
Hewry ΕἸΊΕΙΌΙΝΟ, Jonathan Wild. Ch. 4. (1743) 
Wild’s maxim for attaining greatness. 


6 
Few Men will be better than their Interest 
bids them. 

THOMAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1527. (1732) 


SELF-INTEREST 


Interest blinds some People, enlightens others. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745 


Tis not contrary to reason to prefer the de- 
struction of the whole world to the scratching 
of my finger. 

Davin Hume, Human Nature. Ch. 1. (1739) 
The least pain in our little finger gives us more 
concern and uneasiness, than the destruction of 
millions of our fellow-beings. 

Δ ΑΜ Hazuitt, Works, x, 324. (a. 1825) 
Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost. 

Robert BROWNING, Luria. Act i. (1846) 

I prefer a grape for myself to two figs for you. 
(J’aime mieux un raisin pour moi que deux 
figues pour toi.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

93. (1853) A French proverb. 
Both feet and hands bend towards the bosom. 
(Chiao wan shou wan wang ‘huai li wan.) 
; SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.1769.(1875) 


Whom blood has joined together, self-interest 
jerks asunder. (Le sang les avoit joints; l’in- 
térét les sépare. ) 
La Fontaine, Fables: Le Veillard et Ses En- 
fants. Bk. iv, fab. 18. (1668) 


The name of virtue serves self-interest just 
as usefully as the vices. (Le nom de la vertu 
sert a l’intérét aussi utilement que les vices. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 187. (1665) 
Self-interest, though made responsible for all our 
crimes, often deserves the credit of our good 
actions. (L’interét, que l’on accuse de tous nos 
crimes, mérite souvent d’étre loué de nos bonnes 
actions.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 305. 


9 
Ts it not by neglecting self-interest that one 
will be able to achieve it? 

Lao-tszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 


" Sec. 7. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 


As far as the stars from the earth, and as dif- 
ferent as fire is from water, so much do self- 
interest and integrity differ. (Sidera terra | 
ut distant et flamma mari, sic utile recto.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili, viii, 487. (c. a.p. 60) 
The worst poison of an honest heart, self-interest 
(Pessimum veri adfectus venenum, sua cuique 
utilitas.) 
gq EUS Histories. Bk. i, ch. 15. (c. a. 0. 109) 


To self-interest even wisdom yields. (ἀλλὰ 
κέρδει καὶ σοφία δέδεται.) 
Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode iii, 1. 54. (474 B.C.) 
Self-interest is the motive of everything. 
Unknown, Nitz Sastras. (c. 1250) 
The world is moved by self-interest alone. (Denn 
nur vom Nutzen wird die Welt regiert.) 
ScHILLER, Wallenstein’s Tod. Act i, sc. 6, 1. 37. 
(1799) 


Every man looks well after his own interests. 
(Suam quisque homo rem meminit. ) 
Prautus, Mercator, |. 1010. (c. 200 .c.) Cited 


SELF-JUDGMENT 


by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, i, 42, and by HEn- 
DERSON, Latin Proverbs, who adds, “Every 
cock scratches towards himself.” A similar 
Latin proverb is “Omnia appetunt bonum” 
(All things seek after their own good). 


1 e ’ a 
Self-interest makes few fortunes. (L’intérét 
fait peu de fortunes. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 56. (1746) 


SELF-JUDGMENT 
2 


When someone praises you, be judge alone: 
Trust not men’s judgment of you, but your 


own. 
(Cum te aliquis laudat, iudex tuus esse me- 
mento: i 


plus aliis de te quam tu tibi credere noli.) 
CaTo (?), Disticha, Bk. i, No. 14. (c. 175 Β. 6.) 
When you judge yourself, don’t spare yourself. 
(Cumque reus tibi sis, ipsum te iudice damna.) 
Cato (?), Disticha, tii, 17. 
What you think of yourself is much more im- 
portant than what others think of you. (Multo 
autem ad rem magis pertinet, qualis tibi videaris 
quam qualis aliis.) 
SENECA Ad Lucilinm Epis.xxix,sec.11.(a. A. ἢ. 64) 


3 

Nemesis is self-judgment by the inward law. 
GLADSTONE, Juventus Mundi. Ch. 10. (1868) 

4 


We judge ourselves by what we feel capable 
of doing. while others judge us by what we 
have already done. 

H. W. Loncretrow, Kavanagh. Ch. 1. (1849) 


5 
They must first judge themselves. that pre- 
sume to censure others. 

PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 542. (1693) 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


o 
Many men are wise about many things, and 
ignorant about themselves. (Multi multa 
Sapiunt, et seipsos nesciunt. ) 

St. BERNARD, Cogit. Cong. Hum. Cond. (a.1153) 
O, wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To sec oursels as ithers sce us! 
: Rosert Burns, 70 a Louse. (ς. 1785) 


Every man is best known to himself. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 27. (1633) 
Cited by Clarke, Ray, and Fuller. 
The only thing a man knows is himself. The 
World outside he can know only by hearsay. 
ἕ ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 9. (1863) 


Self-knowledge is an everlasting taske. 

CHRISTOPHER Harvey, Schola Cordis: Con- 

clusion. (1647) 
Self-Knowledge is that Acquaintance with our- 
selves, which shews us what we are and ought 
to be. 

Joun Mason, Self-Knowledge.Bk.i,ch.1.(1745) 
If self-knowledge is the road to virtue, so is virtue 
still more the road to self-knowledge. 

Jouann Paut Ricnuter, Hesperus.Ch.12.(1795) 
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9 
Who must account for himself and others, 
must know both. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 211. (1640) 
He that measures not himself is measured. 

a oeORGE HEexrsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 434. 
He who knows others is clever, but he who 
knows himself is enlightened. 

Lao-Tsze, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 33. (c. 550 B.C.) 
It is splendid for the wise man to know every- 
thing, but the next best thing is not to be 
ignorant of himself. (μὴ λανθάνειν αὐτὸν αὑτόν.) 

PLato, Philibus, Sec. 196. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Ful wys is he that can him-selven knowe. 

Cuaucer, The Monkes Tale, 1. 149. (c. 1387) 
Men who know themselves are no longer fools. 

HAvELocK EL.is, Impressions and Comments. 
Ser. iii, p. 66. (1924) 

1 
I observe myself, and so I come to know 
others. (‘I shen kwan shen.) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 54. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Who knows himself knows others. (Chih chi 
chi pi.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.1525.(1875) 
Observe all men; thyself most. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 


12 
He who knoweth his own self, knoweth God. 
ἡ ΣΟΒΆΜ ΜΕΝ; Sunnah. (c. 630) Sayings, p. 94 


Live within thyself, and thou wilt discover 
how small a stock is there. (Tecum habita: 
noris quam sit tibi curta supellex. ) 

Prersius, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 52. (c. A.p. 58) The 
first phrase, “Tecum habita,” is cited as a 
proverb by ERASMUS, Adagia, i, vi, 87, and 
included by TAvVERNER in his Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 60, with the rendering, 
“Dwell with thy selfe,” and the comment, 
“That is to saye, measure thy selfe by thyne 
owne substaunce.” 

Who that knoweth hym self lytel he preyseth hym 
self. 

WILLIAM CAxTON, tr., Aesop. Fab. 17. (1484) 
that knoweth himself best, esteemeth himself 
east. 

Unknown, The Country-mans New Common- 

wealth, p. 26. (1647) 
As light increases, we see ourselves to be worse 
than we thought. 

FENELON, Letters to Women. Let. 8. (a. 1715) 
No Man is the worse for knowing the Worst of 
himself. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3601. (1732) 
Acquaint thee with thyself, O man! so shalt thou 

be humble. 


M. F. Tupper, Of Self-Acquaintance. (1839) 
14 


I know myself. (Egomet me.) 

Piautus, Pseudolus, 1. 972. (c. 195 Β. 6.) And 
the other speaker retorts, “Then you claim 
knowledge which few persons possess.” 

I know myself better than any doctor can. (Sed 
sum quam medico notior ipse mihi.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1. 92. (A.D. 13) 
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All our knowledge is ourselves to know. 
Pope, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 398. (1734) 
Not if I know myself at all. 
CHARLES LAMB, Essays of Elia: The Old and 
New Schoolmaster. (1823) 


1 
Known to others all too well, he dies to him- 
self unknown. (Notus nimis omnibus, | ignotus 
moritur sibi. ) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 402. (c. A.D. 60) 
He dies known by all, and yet unknown to him- 
self. (Il muert connu de tous et ne se connait pas.) 
Unknown, Addition a la Vie de Vauquelain 
des Yvetaux, p. 12. (c. 1350) 
I know all save myself alone. (Je congnois tout, 
fors que moy mesmes.) 
Francois Viton, Ballade des Menus Propos. 
(c. 1460) 
He knoweth the universe, and himself he knoweth 
not. (Il connait lunivers, et ne se connait pas.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 26. (1678) 


2 
We know what we are, but know not what we 
may be. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 42. (1600) 


3 
What is most difficult to man? To know one- 
self. (τὸ ἑαυτὸν γνῶναι.) 

THALES, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 36. 

It is very difficult for a man to know himself. 
(Difficillime de se quisque sentit.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. iii, sec. 9. (55 B.C.) 
What thing more difficult? A man to know hym 
selfe. (Qual cosa piu difficile? A cognoscer se 
stesso.) 

Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 37. (1578) 
Strive to know thyself, the most difficult thing 
to know that can be imagined. (Procurando cono- 
certe a ti mismo, que es el mas dificil conoci- 
miento que puede imaginarse.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 42. (1615) 
To know others is hard, but to know yourself 
is still harder. 

Kaipara EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): On 
Practice. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. “Sich selbst 
hat niemand ausgelernt’” (No man has ever 
yet thoroughly mastered the knowledge of 
himself), is a German proverb, quoted by 
Goethe. 

There are three Things extremely hard, Steel, a 
Diamond, and to know one’s self. 
Frank in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 


II—Know Thyself 


4 
Know thyself. (γγῶθι σαυτόν.) 

THALES oF Mitetrus, Maxim. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Thales was one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, and this was his maxim. (For the 
maxims of the others see under PROVERBS.) 
It was inscribed in gold on the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, together with that of 
Pittacus (undév ἄγαν, Nothing in excess), 
and that of Chilon (ἐγγύην φεύγειν, Shun 
suretyship). It has been attributed to various 
others of the wise men—Ausonius attributes 
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it to Chilon, others to Solon—but DIoGENEs 
LaErTIusS, in his Life of Thales, sec. 40, as- 
serts that it belongs to Thales, and this is the 
attribution generally accepted. It should be 
noted that σαυτόν is a contraction of σεαυτόν, 
and that sometimes one is used and some- 
times the other. Originally the word was 
separated, as in Homer, who always writes 
σ᾽ αὐτόν. It is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
vi, 95, with the familiar Latin, “Nosce teip- 
sum.” 
The purpose of that inscription on the temple, 
as it seems to me, is to serve as the god’s saluta- 
tion to those who enter it, instead of “Hail!” 
(xaipe). 

Piato, Charmides. Sec. 164D. (c. 380 B.C.) 
Plato goes on to say that the dedicators of 
the later inscriptions supposed this to be a 
piece of advice, instead οἱ a greeting, and so 
added “Nothing overmuch” and “Shun sure- 
tyship,” as equally useful. 

When Apollo says, “Know thyself,” he says 
“Know thy soul.” (Nosce te, dicit, hoc dicit: 
Nosce animum tuum.) 

Cicero, Tusculunarum Disputationum., Bk. i, 
ch. 22, sec. 52. (45 B.c.) It was Plato who 
ascribed the saying to Apollo. 

There is a saying famous over all the world, 
which bids each to be known by himscelt. (Est 
ubi diversum fama celebrata per orbem | littera, 
cognosci quae sibi quemque iubct.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 499. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Two of the inscriptions at De phi are indispensa- 
ble to living: “Know thysel” and ‘Avoid ex- 
tremes,” for on these two hang all the rest 

PLutarcu, To Apollonius, 116C. (c. A.D. 95) 
See also Epictetus, Discourses, bk. i, ch. 18; 
PLutarcH, Lives: Demosthenes, ch. 3, sec. 2. 

“Know thyself” descended from heaven. (A caelo 
descendit γνῶθι σεαι τόν.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xi, L 27. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 

I commend my “know thyself,” which is. still 
preserved on a column at Delphi. (Commendo 
nostrum γνῶθι σεαυτόν, nosce te, Quod in columna 
iam tenetur Delphica.) 

Ausonius, Ludus Septem Sapientum, 1. 138. 
(c. A.D. 370) Ausonius puts these words 
into the mouth of Chilon. 

The words be these in latine, Nosce te ipsum, 
whiche is in englysshe, know thy selfe. 

E1yot, The Gouernour. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1531) 
That wise prouerbe of Apollo, Knowe thy selfe: 
that is to saye, learn to know what thou art able, 
fitte, and apt vnto, and folowe that. 

AscHaM, Toxophilus (Arber), p. 155. (1545) 
The first precept of philosuphy, which is, Know 
thy self. (Le premier traict de philosophic, qui 
est, Congnois toy.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 25. (1545). 
At Delphos, before the portal of Apollo's temple, 
this sentence, Know Thyself, was found written 
with a divine hand. (γνῶθι σεαυτόν.) 

RaBELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 49. (1548) 
Follow thy business, and know thyself. (Fay ton 
faict, et te cognoy.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1580) At- 

tributed to Plato, as a “grand precepte.” 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


With all thy knowledge know thyself. 

JaMeEsS HowE tl, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
The heathen tell us that “know thyself” was an 
oracle that came down from heaven. Sure I am 
it is this oracle that wilk lead us to the God of 
Heaven. 

WiLLiaM SECKER, The Nonsuch Professor in 

His Meridian Splendor, ii, 186. (1660) 
Know thyself may very well have been a proverb 
long before it was attributed to any of the seven 
wise men or was inscribed on the walls of the 
temple of Delphic Apollo. 

ARCHER Taytor, The Proverb, p. 4. (1931) 


1 
Learn to know thyself and adapt to thyself 
new ways. (γίγνωσκε σαυτὸν καὶ μεθάρμοσαι 
τρόπους | νέους.) ᾿ 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, |. 311. (c. 470 
B.C.) 
Know yourself—in talents and capacity, in judg- 
ment and inclination. (Comprension de si.) 
GraciaAn, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 89. (1647) 
To know one’s self is the first of duties. (Ap- 
prendre ἃ se connoitre est le premier des soins.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: Le Juge Arbitre. Bk. xii, 
fab. 27. (1694) 


2 
By thinking you will come to know yourself. 
(Nien nien tzi chien.) 
Justus Doorttte, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 227. 
(1872) 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 
STRICKLAND GILLILAN, Watch Yourself Go By. 
(c. 1930) 


3 

In many ways the saying “Know thyself” is 

not well said. It were more practical to say. 

“Know other folks.”’ (yo τοὺς ἄλλους.) 

MENaAnNDER, Thrasyleon. Frag. 240K. (c. 300 

B.c.) Elsewhere (Fr. 307K) Menander says, 
“This ‘Know Thyself’? means that you should 
investigate your own circumstances, and what 
should be your line of action.” 


4 
Self-knowledge is temperance. (σωφροσύνην, τὸ 
γιγνώσκειν ἑαυτόν.) 


Piato, Charmides. Sec. 1640). (c. 380 B.C.) 


5 
Upon nobody does the divine power seem so 
to enjoin the precept “Know thyself” (υνώθι 
gavréy) as upon him who purposes to censure 
another. 
Prutarcn, Moralia: How to Profit hy One’s 
Enemies, 89A. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) 
One must, obeying the Pythian inscription, “know 
one’s self,” and then use one’s self for that one 
thing for which Nature has fitted one. 
PLutarcy, Moralia: On Tranquillity. Sec. 
472C. (c. A.D. 95) 


Ken yoursel, and your neighbours winna 
misken you. 

ALtan Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs. (1737) 
Know yourself and your neighbours will not 
mistake you. 

Witiiam Dickinson, Cumberland Glossary, Ὁ. 

184. (1899) 
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5 SELF-LOVE 


Why should I be angry with a Man, for lov. 
ing himselfe better then mee? 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Revenge. (1597) 
It is the Nature of Extreme Selfe-lovers, as they 
will set an House on Fire, and it were but to 
roast their Egges. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Wisdome for a Man's Selfe. 
Most of all reverence thyself. (Maxime omnium 
teipsum reverere.) 

; Bacon, Table of the Colours. (c. 1600) Quoted. 


I will give anybody their choice of these two 
truths, which amount to the same thing: He 
who loves himself best is the honestest man; 
or, The honestest man loves himself best. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 5 Sept., 1748. 
People’s self-love is very apt to make them think 
themselves more necessary than they are. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 26 Oct., 1757 


9 
A lover of himself, without any rival. (Se 
ipse amans sine rivali.) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. iii, epis. 8. 
(c. 60 B.c.) Cicero is paraphrasing the prov- 
erb, “Sui amans sine rivali.” 

Love vourself and your affairs without any rival 
(Sine rivali teque et tua solus amares.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 444. (c. 1 B.C.) 
He is a faithful lover of himself Without a rival. 

Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act i. (1663) 

He that falls in love with himself will have no 
rivals. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 

Who loves himself need fear no rival. 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 424. (1869) 


10 

Many shall hate the, yf thou loue thye selfe. 

(Multi te oderint, si teipsum amas.) 
ErRASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. x, No. 26. 

(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 48. 

What matters it if the people hiss at thee, so thou 

applaud thyself? (Si populus te sibilet, at tibi 

plaudas ?) 

EraSMuUs, Aforiae Encomium. Sec. 34. (1511) 
A Man’s little better for liking himself, if no body 
else like him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 309. (1732) 


11 
Generally we love our selves more than we 
hate others. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1646.(1732) 
He that loves himself too much, loves an ill Man. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2229. 
He’s so full of himself, that he is quite empty 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2472. The 
Japanese sav, “The pebble in the brook se- 
cretly thinks itself a precious stone”; the 
Spaniards, “Hizonos Dios, y maravillamonos 
nos” (God made us, and we admire our- 


selves). 
12 


Narcissus, who, so soone as hee sawe himselfe 
in a fountaine, fel in love with himself. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 228. (1574) 
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Every man is naturally a Narcissus, and each 
passion in us no other but self-love sweetened by 
milder epithets. 
JosEPH GLANVILLE, The Vanity of Dogmatis- 
ing. Ch. 13. (1661) 


1 
We love others wel, but we love our selves 
better. 
STEFANO GUA2z0O, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 38. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
There’s lang-tocher’d Nancy maist fetters his 
fancy; 
But the laddie’s dear sel’ he lo’es dearest of a’. 
Burns, There’s a Youth in This City. (c. 1787) 
I love my friends well, but myself better. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.411.(1855) 


2 
The blind love of one’s self. (Caecus amor 
sul. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 18, I. 14. (23 B.C.) 
Self-love is often rather arrogant than blind 
SAMUEL Jounson, The Rambler.No.155 (1750) 
3 


Self-love is the greatest of all flatterers. 
(L’amour-propre est le plus grand de tous 
les flatteurs. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 2. (1665) 
Pride would fain not owe, and self-love would 
fain not pay. (L’orgeuil ne veut pas devoir. et 
l’amour-propre ne veut pas payer.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 228. 
Amour-propre sees to it that he who flatters us 
is never our greatest flatterer. (L’amour-propre 
emptche bien que celui qui nous flatte ne soit 
jamais celui qui nous flatte le plus.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 600. 
Innate ferocity is less cruel than self-love. (La 
férocité naturelle fait moins de cruels que 
l’amour-propre.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 604 


4 
All men love themselves. (Sese omnes amant. ) 
Pravutus, Captivi, 1. 477. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Every living creature loves itself. (Omne animal 
se ipsum dilgere.) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. v, ch. 10, sec. 27 (c. 
45 B.C.) 
Euery man loueth hym selfe better than he loueth 
an other. (Omnes sibi melius esse malunt. quam 
alteri.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. itt, No 91. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 15. 
Look at the fine rendezvous he gives me! That 
man never did love anyone but himself! (Voyez 
le beau rendezvous qu’il me donne! Cet homme 
la n’a jamais aimé gue lui-méme!) 
ManaMe bE ΜΑΙΝΤΕΝΟΝ, when Louix XIV, on 
his deathbed (1715), said, “Nous nous ren- 
verrons bient6t” (We shall meet again soon) 


5 
Self-love makes more libertines than love. 
(L’amour-propre fait plus de libertins que 
l’amour. ) 

J. J. Rousseau, Emile. Bk. iv. (1762) 


6 
Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet Ixii. (1609) 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Self-love is a mote in every man’s eye. 

Joun WituHats, Dicttonary: Adagia. (1634) 
Cited by Ray and Fuller. A variant is, ‘“Self- 
love makes the eyes blind,” after the Ger- 
man, “Eigenliebe macht die Augen triibe.” 


She cannot love, .. . She is so self-endeared. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 1, 

54. (1598) 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As sclf-neglecting. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 4, 74. (1599) 
Self-love, which is the most inhibited sin in the 
canon. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 1, 

158. (1602) 
I ΠΕΡῚ found man that knew how to love him- 
self. 
. SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 315. (1605) 


I am myself my own nearest of kin; I am 
dearest to myself. (Proxumus sum egomet 
mihi.) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 635. (166 B.C.) 
I to myself am dearer than a friend. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 6, 23. (1594) 


Self-love, in nature rooted fast, 
Attends us first, and leaves us last. 

JONATHAN Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa.(1713) 
Self-love never dies. (L’amour-propre ne meurt 
jamais.) 

VOLTAIRE, Stances. After Pibrac. (c. 1778) 


10 
Offended self-love never forgives. (L’amour- 
propre offensé ne pardonne jamais.) 
JEAN DE Νιζέ, Les Aveux Difficiles. Act vii. (c. 
1700) 


11 
None loves himself too little. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Wuicnucote, Moral Aphorisms 


(1753) 
12 


To love oneself is the beginning of a life-long 
romance. 
Ἔκ Witoe, An Ideal Husband. Act iii.( 1895) 


Self-love is no more than the soothing of a 
man’s self, which, done to another, is flattery 
Joun WILsoN, tr., Prasse of Folly.Sec.70.(1668) 


SELF-PRAISE, see Praise of Self 
᾿ SELF-PRESERVATION 


Nature has enduwed every species of living 
creature with the instinct of self-preservation. 
(Generi animantium omni est a natura tribu- 
tum.) 
ee De Offictis Bk. i, ch. 4, sec. 11. (ς. 45 
B.C. 


15 
It is onely upon this reason, that selfe-pres- 
ervation is of Naturall Law. 
Joun Donne, Bea@dvaros, sig. AA. (a. 1614) 
Self-preservation, Nature’s first great law. 
ANDREW Marve.L. Hodge's Viston. (1675) 


SELF-RESPECT 
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Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Remains (1759), ii, 27. (a. 

1680) SmoLtLett, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 57. 
(1751) Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 5. (1821) 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 10. (1838) Ευ- 
GENE WALTER, The Easiest Way. Act ii.(1908) 
Self-preservation is the first of laws. 

Dryvben, Spanish Friar. Act iv, sc. 2. (1681) 
Self-preservation should exert itself, tis then in- 
deed the first principle of nature. 

CHARLES SHADWELL, Irish Hospitality. Act v, 

sc. 1. (1720) 
Self-Preservation is Nature’s first law. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4094.(1732) 
That “first law of nature,” %elf-preservation, is— 
doubtless for wise purposes—imprinted pretty 
strongly on the mind of the male sex. 

D. M. M. Craik, A Woman’s Thoughts, Ὁ. 71. 

(1858) 
Self-preservation is the first law of politics. 

Corpert Hutt, Newspaper Interview. (1941) 
Self-preservation is nature’s worst law. 

THEOpOoRA DuBois, The Body Goes Round and 

Round, p. 35. (1942) 
Food preservation is the first law of nature. 
E. S. Garpner, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p. 58. (1943) 


‘ 
An animal’s first impulse is self-preservation. 
(τὴν δὲ πρώτην ὁρμήν φασι τὸ ζῷον ἴσχειν ἐπὶ τὸ 
τηρεῖν ἑαυτό.) 
DiocENneEs Lagrtius, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 85. (c. 
A.D. 230) Explaining a Stoic doctrine. 
If the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids. 
Jonn Mitton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 505. (1671) 


3 
Do you know the first law of human nature? 
Self-propagation. 
THURBER AND NucENtT, The Male Animal. Act 
li. (1940) 


; SELF-RESPECT 


Never esteem anything of advantage to thee 
that shall make thee lose thy self-respect. (τὴν 
αἰδῶ ἐγκαταλιπεῖν. ) 

Marcus AURELIUS, Meditations. Bk. iii, sec 7. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

5 Oft times nothing profits more 
Then self-esteem, grounded on just and right. 

Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. viii, 1. 572. (1667) 
A Man may have a just Esteem of himself, with- 
out being proud. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 297. (1732) 
The French say, “Autant vaut l’homme 
comme if s’estime” (A man’s worth is as he 
esteems himself) ; the Italians, “Chi non se 
stima vien stimato” (Who does not esteem 
himself will gain esteem). 


Respect gods before demi-gods, heroes before 
men, and first among men your parents; but 
respect yourself most of all, (τάντων Se’ μάλιστ᾽ 
κἰσχύνιο σαυτόν.) 


ῬΥΤΗΛΟΟΒΑΒ, Golden Maxims. (c. 525 Β. 6.) See 


Drocenes Larertius, Pythagoras. Bk. viii, sec. 
23. The Latin is, “Maxime omnium teipsum 
reverere.” 
Respect yourself and others will respect you. 
Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 B.c.) Giles, tr., 
p. 69. A variant is, “Respect yourself or no 
one else will.” 
Respect yourself. (vépatpe cavrév.) 
Suipas, Lexicon, iv, 29, quoting an old Greek 
proverb cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iv, ii, 10, 
“Decora teipsum,” or “Honesta teipsum.” 


: SELF-SACRIFICE 


He never errs who sacrifices self. 
Lorp Lytton, New Timon. Pt. iv, sec. 3.(1846) 


8 
It is the self-sacrificing women that sacrifice 
others most recklessly. 

SuHaw, Man and Superman. Act i. (1903) 
Self-sacrifice enables us to sacrifice other people 
without blushing. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revoluttonists. (1903) 


9 
Self-sacrifice is a thing which should be put 
down by law. It is so demoralizing to the 
people for whom one sacrifices oneself. 

Oscar WILDE, An Ideal Husband. Act iii.(1895) 


SELFISHNESS, see Self 
SELLING 
See also Buying and Selling 


10 

And ther-fore every man this tale I telle, 

Winne who-so may, for al is for to selle. 

CHaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 413. (c. 

1388) EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE, see under 
PRICE. 

1 

They may sit in the chair that have malt to 

sell. 

JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 99. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, p. 68; ΕΠ ΕΝ, No. 4967. 
While the dust is on vour feet, sell what you have 
bought. The meaning is that we should sell 
quickly (though with light gaines) that we may 

trade for more. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 401. (1678) 
12 
Rate thy commodities at home, but sell them 
abroad. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Priser. (1611) 
Fix thy rates at home, and in the market sell. 
i RORRIANGs Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 218. (1666) 
Weigh iust, and sel deere. (Pesa giusto, e 
vendi caro. ) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Weigh justly, and sell dearly. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 502. (1640) 
Weigh right, and sell dear. 

oe FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5467. (1732) 


1 
Make thy market while the chaffer is set to 
sale. 

Rosert GREENE, Works. iii, 224. (1584) 
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A man must sell his ware after the rates of ye 
market. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 23. (1670) 
You must sell, as Markets go. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5969.(1732) 


1 
He that will sell lawne before he can folde it, 
He shall repent him before he haue solde it. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 474. (c. 1594) After the 
Italian proverb, “Chi fa mercantia e no la 
cognosce, se trova le mane piene de mosche.” 
He that will sell lawne must learne to folde it 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 290. (1580) 
He that buys lawn before he can fold it, 
Shall repent him before he have sold it. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 112. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6443. (1732) 


2 

He praises his wares unduly who wants to sell 
them. (Laudat venalis qui volt extrudere 
merces. ) 

Horace, Epistles, ii, ii, 11. (c. 15 B.c.) 

To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 240 
(1595) 

Who will sell the cow, must say the word. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 792. (1640) 
Did you ever hear a fishwife cry stinking mack- 

erel ? 

Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act iv. (1664) 
Ask mine host whether he has good wine. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 73. (1666) 
Ask the Seller, if his Ware be bad. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 819. (1732) 
Ask the vintner if the wine be good. 

Dispin, The Quaker. Act ii, sc. 3. (1774) 

A dealer in rubbish sounds the praises of rubbish. 
(Scruta laudat scrutarius.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 401. (1869) 
The melon-seller declares his melons sweet. (Mai 
kua ti shuo kua t‘ien.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 181. (1875) 
That which you sell, deck with flowers. 

δ. G. CHaampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 445. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Germans 
say, ‘A man trying to sell a blind horse al- 
ways praises its feet.” 


It is no sin to sell dear, but a sin to give ill 
measure. When you sell the buyers are on 
their guard, but measures and weights are left 
to your conscience. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 189.(1721) 
Never open your pack and sell no wares. 

James KeEtty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 262. 


4 
Your friend has been turned into silver. 
(Amicam tuam esse factam argenteam. ) 
Prautus, Pseudolus. 1. 347. (c. 195 B.c.) “To 
turn into silver” is to sell. A proverbial 
phrase. 


5 
Rather sell than be poor. 

Joun Ray, Adagio Hebraica, Ὁ. 400. (1678) 
Better sell, than live poorly. 

Tuomas FuLyier, Gnomologia. No. 941. (1732) 


SENSE 


6 
The haberdasher gets the golfer’s trade 
By talking, not of buttons, but of Braid. 
Dorotuy L. Savers, In the Teeth of the Evi- 
dence, p. 45. (1940) Mr. Egg quoting from 
The Salesman’s Handbook. 
Attend to details and you'll make your sale-— 
A little weight will often turn the scale. 
DorotHy L. Sayers, In the Teeth of the Evi- 
dence, p. 107. Mr. Egg again. 


Everyone lives by selling something. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Beggars. (1888) 


8 
He told me . . . he would sell me down river. 

Harriet B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 3. 
(1852) The phrase is spoken by George 
Harris, but in George L. Aiken’s dramatiza- 
tion of the book (1853), it is put in the 
mouth of Uncle Tom, ‘‘Ever’-body git sold 
seen de ribber if dey don’t sell me.” (Act i, 
sc. 2. 

If you belonged to me I’d sell you down the 
river. 

Mark Twain, Pudda’head Wilson, p. 22. (1893) 
Frequently repeated. To sell a slave “down 
the [Mississippi] river,” was to send him to 
almost certain death in the cotton fields 

Sold. And down the river too. 

CLAYTON Rawson, No Coffin for the Corpse, Ὁ 

89. (1942) 


9 
Revolvers and patent fire-arms are selling like 
hot cakes. 
O. J. Victor, Southern Rebellion, i, 46. (1860) 
Pleasing a good deal and selling like hot cakes. 
Bein Damnation of Theron Ware, p. 94. 
(1896 


SENSE 
10 


There are times when sense may be unsea- 
sonable, as well as truth. 
ConcrevE, The Double-Dealer. Act i, 
(1694) 


sc. 3. 


Through Sense and Non-sense. 
DrybDeEN, Achitophel. Pt. ii, 1. 415. (1681) 
Preferring sense, from chin that’s bare, 
To nonsense throned in whiskered hair. 
grantee GreEN, The Spleen, 1. 760. (1737) 


Where Sense is wanting, everything is wanting. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754 
Believe me, sweet, what men call sense 
Is often narrow-mindedness and pretence. 
(O Beste! glaube, was man so verstindig nennt, 
Ist oft mehr Eitelkeit und Kurzsinn.) 
GoeTHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 12: Garten. (1806) 
MacIntyre, tr. 


He is quite devoid of common sense. (Com- 
muni sensu plane caret.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. iii, 1. 66. (35 B.C.) 
“Communis sensus” does not mean exactly 
what is meant nowadays by “common sense.’ 
It is rather what the French call “savoir 
faire,”-—social sense, or propriety. 


SENSE 


Common sense cannot be taught. (Sensus, qui non 
docentur.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 

5, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 80) 
Common sense (which, in truth, is very uncom- 
mon) is the best sense I know of. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 27 Sept., 1748. 
Common sense is not so common. (Le sens com- 
mun n’est pas si commun.) 

VottarrE, Philosophical Dictionary: Amour- 

Propre. (1764) 
Nothing astonishes men so much as common 
sense and plain dealing. 

EMERSON, Essays, First Series: Art. (1841) 
You’ve no more commonsense than a gander. 

SHaw, John Bull’s Other Island. Act i. (1904) 
1 


He has no more sense than a stone. (Neque 
habet plus sapientiai quam lapis. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 236. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Fool! ’tis in vain from wit to wit to roam: 
Know, Sense, like Charity, “begins at home.” 

Pore, Umbra, |. 15. (a. 1741) 


2 

Good Sense, if there be such a goddess, to 
thy shrine I dedicate myself. (Mens Bona, 
si qua dea es, tua me in sacraria dono! ) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. xxiv, 1. 19. (c. 

22 B.C.) 
A bit of good sense is what makes men; the rest 
is all rubbish. (Corcillum est quod homines facit, 
cetera quisquilia omnia.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 75. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
There be some that will grant you precedence in 
good luck or good temper, but none in good sense. 
(Bien se hallara quien quiera ceder en Ja dicha 
y en el genio; pero en el ingenio ninguno.) 

GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 7. (1647) 
Between good sense and good taste there is the 
same difference as between cause and effect. (En- 
tre le bon sens et le bon godt il y a la différence 
de la cause a son effet.) 

La Bruytre, Les Caractéres: Des Jugements. 

(1688) 
Good Sense, which only is the gift of Heav’n, 
And tho’ no science, fairly worth the sev’n. 

Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. iv, 1. 43. (1731) 
Good-sense is something very distinct from 
knowledge. 

ΑΜ ΜΕΙΜΌΤΗ, Letters on Several Sub- 

jects, p. 240. (1739) 
Good sense is a thing all need, few have, and 
none think they want. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 

I keep my place at the top of the angelic ladder 
of good sense. (Je retiens ma place au sommet 
de cette angélique échelle de bon sens.) 

᾿ ARTHUR RIMBAUD, Saison en Enfer.Ch.2.(1873) 


God send you mair sense and me mair siller. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish. (1678) “Better 

be short of pence than short of sense’’ says 
another proverb. 


He speaks sense. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 1, 129. (1601) The modern form is usually, 
“Now you are talking sense.” 
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5 
It is a dangerous thing for a man to have 
more sense than his fellow-citizens. 

C. M. Wieranp, Die Abderiten. Ch. 1. (1773) 


6 

Plain sense but rarely leads us far astray. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. vi, 1. 278. (1745) 

Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume; 

The plume exposes, ’tis our helmet saves. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Night viii, 1. 1259. 


7 
The new phrase—born in the West, we believe 
—of “horse-sense,” which is applied to the 
intellectual ability of men who exceed others 
in practical wisdom. 

Unknown, The Nation (N.Y.), 18 Aug., 1870, 

p. 105. 

He had what is roughly known as “horse-sense.” 

C. ἢ. WARNER, Backlog Studies, p. 124. (1884) 
He knew that this was horse sense. 

Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 209.(1941) 
I don’t think I ever knew a horse more lacking 
in—well, horse sense. 

MIcHAEL INNES, Daffodil Affair, p. 48. (1942) 


SENSES 


8 
They received the use of the five operations 
of the Lord and in the sixth place he imparted 
them understanding, and in the seventh speech, 
an interpreter of the cogitations thereof. 
Apocrypha: Ecclestasticus, xvii, 5. (c. 190 B.C.) 
These are the fiue senses of Nature, that is to 
saye, To See, to Heare, to Feele, to Taste, to 
Smell, but looke howe, when, which, what, and 
where. 
JOHN FLorIO, Firste Fruites, fo. 74. (1578) 


9 
The senses have that advantage over con- 
science which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler, 10 April,1750. 


10 
What can give us truer knowledge than our 
senses? (Quid nobis certius ipsis | sensibus 
esse potest?) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 699. (c. 
45 B.C.) 
The knowledge we have comes from our senses. 
JosEPH GLANVILL, The Vanity of Dogmatis- 
ing. Ch. 22. (1661) 
From the senses come all trustworthiness, all good 
conscience, all evidence of truth. 
NIETZSCHE, Beyond Good and Evil. (1886) 


11 
Unless the senses are true, all reasoning is 
false. (Qui nisi sunt veri, ratio quoque falsa 
fit omnis.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, }. 485. 
(c. B.C. 45) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, 1, 40 


12 
They know hardly any Pleasure but that of 
the sixth Sense. 
Henry ΜαΑυΝΌΒΕΙΣ, A Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, sig. T 2b. (a. 1701) Sexual Inter- 
course. 
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In Germany it has of late been attempted to be 

shown that every man is possessed of a sixth 
sense. 

J. M. Goon, The Study of Medicine, iv, 23. 

(1829) A sensibility to external objects that 

are not seen, heard, touched, smelt or tasted. 


1 

[She] was scared out of her seven Senses. 
Perer Mortevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 13. 

(1694) Rabelais’ phrase is “toute effrayée.” 

Huzzaed out of my seven senses. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 616. (1711) 

You frighten me out of my seven senses. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial i. (1738) 


SENTIMENTALISM 


2 
That rosepink vapour of Sentimentalism. 
CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. i, bk. ii, 
ch. 3. (1837) In his Frederick the Great, xxi, 
3, Carlyle speaks of “vaporous sentimental- 
isms.” 
Gushing sentimentalisms. 
Justin McCartuy, A History of Our Own 


Times. Vol. iii, ch. 41. (1880) 
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Barren sentimentalists who love to refine upon 
sorrows without relieving them. 
WILtraM Roserts, Looker-on. No. 63. (1793) 
They were not dreamy sentimentalists. 
Joun Henry Newman, Historical Sketches. 
Vol. iii, pt. iv, ch. 8. (1858) 


4 
She {Lady Coventry] said in a very vulgar 
accent, if she drank any more, she should 
be muckibus.—“Lord!” said Lady Mary Coke, 
“what is that!”"—‘Oh! it is Irish for senti- 
mental.” 

Horace WALPOLE, Letter to George Montagu, 

20 April, 1756 


A sentimentalist is a man who sees an absurd 
value in everything and doesn’t know the 
market price of a single thing. 

Wipe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act ii. (1892) 
The sentimentalist is one whose heart is so full 
there’s no blood for his brain. 

J. H. Rwoapes, Jonathan’s Apothegms. Vol ii, 

No. 34. (1942) 


; SERIOUSNESS 


Seriousness and Merriment are near Neigh- 
bours. 
THomas Brown, tr., Fresny’s Amusements 
Serious and Comical, p. 3. (1700) 
Seriousness is only a small man’s affectation of 
bigness. 
BERNARD SHAW. (c. 1889) See Pearson, G.B.S., 
p. 106. 


I find we are growing serious, and then we are 
in great danger of being dull. 

Concreve, Old Batchelour. Act ii, sc. 2. (1693) 
We are growing serious, and, let me tell you, 
that’s the next step to being dull. 

Apovison, The Drummer. Act iv, sc. 6, (1715) 


SERMON 


The French say, “Etre sérieux comme un fine 
qu’on étrille” (To be as serious as an ass one 
curries) . 


8 
I have now taken the matter into my serious 
Consideration. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 222. (1710) 
You take me too seriously. 

Fanny Burney, Cecilia. Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1782) 


9 
Rule No. Six: Don’t take yourself so damn 
seriously. 

Unxnown. (c. 1917) See Raleigh, N.C., News 
and Observer, 25 May, 1933, which states the 
saying originated in the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council. 


SERMON 


10 
The best sermon is a good life. (Bien predica 
quien bien vive. ) 

CHARLES CAHTIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 274. (1856) A Spanish proverb. 
oo EXAMPLE THE BEST SERMON, see EXAMPLE. 
1 
Sermons are not the only preaching which 
doth saue soules. 

RicHARD Hooker, Ecclesiasticall Politie Bk. v, 

ch. 21. (1597) 
Resort to sermons, but to prayers most: 
Praying’s the end of preaching. 

Hervert, The Church-Porch. St. 69. (1633) 
Great sermons lead the people to praise the 
preacher. Good preaching leads the people to 
praise the Saviour. 

Cuarces G. Finney, Memoirs, p. 72. (1876) 


12 
He that has but one word of God before him, 
and out of that word cannot make a sermon. 
can never be a preacher. 

MarTIn LuTHErR, Table-Talk. Ch. 10. (1569) 
A mere mustard-seed of a text grows into a many- 
branched discourse. 


GrEorcE Eviot, Felix Holt. Ch. 4. (1866) 
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He went up into the mountain... 
taught them. 
New Testament: Matthew, v, 7. (c. a.b. 65) 
The introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


and 


Salmon and sermon have their season in Lent. 
(Saumon comme le sermon En quaresme ont 
leur saison.) 

GABRIEL Meurier, Trésor des Sentences. (ς. 

: 1575) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1678) 
1 

The sermon is one thing, the preacher an- 
other. (C’est aultre chose le presche, que le 
prescheur. ) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. fi, ch. 10. (1580) 
One must consider the sermon apart and the 
preacher apart. (Il fault considerer le presche ἃ 
part, et le prescheur a part.) 

Monrtaicng, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 31. See also 

PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 


SERPENT 


1 
A good, honest, and painful sermon. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 17 March, 1661. 

A sermon without Augustine is as a stew with- 
out bacon. 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ch. 
3. (1853) From the Spanish proverb, “No 
hay olla sin tocino, ni sermon sin Agostino” 
(No stew without bacon, no sermon without 
Augustine). OWa is a dish composed of vari- 
ous meats. 


2 
Which is worse, to stay from a sermon, or 
sleep at a sermon? 

THomas Watson, A Body of Practical Divin- 

ity, p. 342. (1692) 

A man must have very little to do at-church that 
can give an account of the sermon. 
; JouHN VansrucH, The Relapse. Act i. (1696) 


Once in seven years I burn all my sermons, for 

it is a shame if I cannot write better sermons 
now than I did seven years ago. 

Joun WeEsLeEy, Journal, 1 Sept., 1778. Quoting 
an unnamed fellow clergyman. 


4 
Quat sal i sai yow lang sermun? 
UNKNowWN, Cursor Mundi, 1. 13494. (a. 1300) 
What sholde I langer sermoun of hit make? 
Craucer, Legend of Good Women, \. 2025. (c. 
1385) 
The Belly hates a long Sermon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4407.(1732) 


SERPENT 
See also Snake 


5 
The snake that would be a dragon and have 
wings, must eat. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Honest Man’s For- 

tune. Act iii, sc. 1. (1613) 

A serpent, unless it has devoured a serpent, does 
not become a dragon. (Serpens nisi Serpentem 
comederit non fit Draco.) 
; FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Fortune. (1612) 


There is no poison above the poison of a 
serpent. 
BEN Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxv, 15. (c. 190 Β. 6.) See also VENOM. 


If the serpent love thee, wear him as a neck- 
lace. 
Burcknarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 16. (1817) 
Make use even of dangerous people. 


8 
Serpents engender in still waters. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4100.(1732) 


Now the serpent was more subtil than any 
beast of the field. (Sed et serpens erat callidior 
cunctis animantibus terrae. ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, iii, 1. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the Serpent is over them all! 
THomas Moors, Lalla Rookh: Paradise and 
the Peri, 1. 206. (1817) 
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10 
In the fayrest flowers and grasse, the serpent 
most doth lurke. 

STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, Ὁ. 

137. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under ’t. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 5, 65. (1606) 
SNAKE IN THE GRASS, see under SNAKE. 


11 

Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves. (γίνεσθε οὖν φρόνιμοι ὡς οἱ ὄφεις καὶ 
ἀκέραιοι ὡς αἱ περιστεραί.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 16. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Estote ergo prudentes sicut 
serpentes, et simplices sicut columbae.” See 
also under WispoM. 

Now will I shew my selfe to haue more of the 
Serpent 
Then the Doue; that is, more knaue than foole. 

MarLowE, Jew of Malta. Act ii, 1. 797. (c. 
1592) 

Many professors . . . put more of the Serpent, 
then the Dove into the confection. 

DANIEL Rocers, Naaman, Ὁ. 210. (1642) 


12 
He holds the serpent by the tail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1813) See 
also under BEAR. 


The hole of a serpent a serpent knows. (Shé 
tsan ti tung shé hsiao té.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 2035. (1875) 


14 
Where’s my serpent of old Nile? 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 5, 25. 
(1606) 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
That kills and pains not? 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 243 


SERVANT 


15 
A blow for a slave, rebuke for a maid, and 
for all thy servants discipline. 

AllIKAR, Teachings. Col. vi, 1. 83. (c. 550 B Cc.) 
Fodder, and a stick, and burdens for an ass; 
bread, and discipline, and work for a servant. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 

XXxili, 24. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 


We are served worse by many servants than 
by a few. (ἐν rats olxerixais διακονίαις of πολλοὶ 
θεράποντες ἐνίοτε χεῖρον ὑπηρετοῦσι τῶν ἐλατ- 
τόνων.) 


ae ta Politics. Bk. ii, sec. 1261b. (c. 330 
B.C. 


I’m never better treated than when I’m without 
a man. Faith, Old Plautus was in the right when 
he said, The more servants, the more crosses. (Le 
nombre de nos croix estre selon le nombre de nos 
valets.) 

Rapetats, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 17. (1552) 
The Italian proverb is, “Chi vuol esser mal 
servito, tenga assai famiglia” (Who wishes 
to be ill-served, let him keep plenty of serv- 
ants.) 
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1 
Love that servante as thy childe that soone 
is ashamed. (Se tu as ung serviteur humble 
et pasible et honteux de son meffait tu le doibs 
naimer et tenir chier comme ton filz.) 

Saint Bernarp, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 

1130) 

Put from thee a proude servante, as him that 
sholde be thine enmye. (Se tu as ung servant de 
fier courage qui se donne louenge en ses fais tu 
le doibs fuir et chasser hors de ta maison comme 
ton ennemy mortel.) 

SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. 
Don’t take a servant off a midden [dung-heap] 
‘5 Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 51. (1917) 


How sad a road it is to go up and down an- 
other’s stairs. (E com’ é duro calle | lo scen- 
dere e il salir per I’ altrui scale. ) 

DanTE, Paradiso. Canto xvii, |. 59. (ς. 1300) 
How salt another's bread is, and how toilsome 
The going up and down another’s stairs. 
᾿ SAMUEL Rocers, [talv. (1822) 


No silver, no servant. 

THomas κατε. Bibliotheca, p 179 
No Silver. no Service. 

THOMAS FULLER. Gnomolocia. No. 3629.(1732) 


(1633) 


4 
Th’ more ye ought to be a servant y’rsilf 
th’ more difficult ‘tis f'r ye to get along with 
servants. 

F. P. DuNNE, The Servant Problem (1901) 


5 
A Servant and a Cock should be kept but a 
Year. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 389. (1732) 
He that would be well served must know when 
to change his servants. 


H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.396.(1855) 
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A Servant never yet miscarried thro’ Excess 
of Respect. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 391. (1732) 
Grandtather's servants are never good. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1745. 
Ii you pay not a Servant his Wages, he will pay 
himself. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2778. 
Many humble servants, but not one true Friend. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3350. 
Servants should put on Patience, when they put 
on a Livery. 

THoMas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4101. 


7 
When a Lackey comes to hell’s door, the 
Devils lock the gates. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 982. (1640) 
A pampered menial drove me from the door. 
Tuomas Moss, The Beggar’s Petition. (c. 1761) 
“Pampered menial” is Oliver Goldsmith’s. 
He substituted it for Moss’s more common- 
place “liveried servant,” when Moss submit- 
ted the poem to him before publication. 
A great man’s overfed great man. what the 
Scotch call Flunkey. 
Cartyie, Essays: Samuel Johnson. (c. 1850) 


SERVANT 


8 

Choose none for thy servant who have served 

thy betters. 
GrorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1012. 

(1640) 

A proverb bids us beware of taking for servant 

one who has waited on our betters. 

EpwarbD F1TzGERALD, Polonius, p. 76. (1852) 


9 

A kinsman, a friend, or whom you entreat, 
take not to serve you, if you will be served 
neatly. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 795. (1640) 
If you would have a good servant, take neither 
a kinsman nor a friend. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.422.(1855) 
Never intreat a servant to dwell with thee. 

Franktin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 


10 
Bad is a bad servant, but worse being without 
him. 

James Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


11 

Every great house is full of saucy servants. 
(Maxima quaeque domus servis est plena 
superbis. ) 

JUvENAL, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 66. (c. A.D. 120) 
Of surly servantes, every court is full. 

STEFANO GuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
Ἔ p. 101. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

The tongue of a bad servant is his worst part. 
(Lingua mali pars pessima servi.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ix, 1. 121. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
According to the saying of the Poet: Of sory 
servantes, the worst part is the tongue. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation ΒΚ iii, 

p. 101. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Servants should see all and say nothing. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker. (1771) 

Works (1817), vi, 3. 
Like good servants, let us hear and see, and say 
nothing. 

WaLtER Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 2. (1819) The 

Abbot. Ch. 6. (1820) 


13 

Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing? (Quid enim sum servus tuus canis, 
ut faciam rem istam magnam?) 

ae Testament: Il Kings, viii, 13. (c. 700 8.6.) 


Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, (νῦν ἀπολύεις τὸν δοῦλόν σον, δέσποτα.) 
New Testament: Luke, ii, 29. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgute is, “Nunc dimittis servum tuum, 
Domine.” 
We are unprofitable servants. (δοῦλοι ἀχρεῖοι 
ἐσμεν.) 
New Testament: Luke, xvii, 10. (c. α.Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Servi inutiles sumus.” 


15 
Whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant. (δ: ἂν θέλῃ ἐν ὑμῖν εἶναι mpwros 
ἔσται ὑμῶν δοῦλον. 
New Testament: Matthew, xx, 27. (c. A.D. 65) 
Also Mark x, 44. The Vulgate is, “Qui volu- 
erit inter vos primus esse, erit vester servus.” 


SERVANT 
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He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant. (ὁ δὲ μείζων ὑμῶν ἔσται ὑμῶν διάκονος.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxiii, 11. The Vul- 
gate is, “Qui maior est vestrum, erit minister 
vester.” 


1 
It is not becoming for a servant to be arrogant. 
(Non decet superbum esse hominem servom. ) 
PLAUTUS, A sinaria, 1. 470. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A servant had better know too much than say 
too much. (Plus scire satiust quam loqui servom 
hominem.) 
Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 60. (c. 200 B.C.) 


2 
The servant of a King is a king. 

JOHN Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 402. (1678) 
Great folks’ servants are aye mair: saucy than 
themselves. 

WALTER Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 
27. (1818) The Germans say, “Grosser Her- 
ren Leute lassen sich was bediinken” (Great 
men’s servants think themselves great). 

You gentlemen’s gentlemen are so hasty. 

SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act ii, sc. 2. (1775) Re- 
ferring to a valet. 

In the servants’ hall three gentlemen’s gentlemen 
stood or sat round the fire. 

CHARLOTTE BronTé, Jane Eyre. Ch. 17. (1847) 


3 
If you distrust a man don’t employ him; if 
you employ him don’t distrust him. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 440. (1875) 

4 
As many enemies as you have servants. (Toti- 
dem hostes esse quot servos. ) 

SENECA, Ad Luctlium Epis. xlvii, sec. 5. (c. a. Ὁ. 
64) 

As many servants as we have, that many enemies 
we have. (Quot servos habemus, totidem habemus 
hostes.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iii, No. 31. 
(1508) This is the full form of the proverb, 
often condensed to “Quot servi, tot hostes,” 
as it was by Cato. 

According to the saying, we have so many ene- 
mies as we have servantes. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 101. (1574) Pettie, tr. On p. 104 Guazzo 
adds, “The authour of that saying ment per- 
chaunce thereby to accuse the mayster and 
not the seruantes.” 

So many servants, so many enemies. (Autant des 
valets, autant d’ennemis.) 

Monraicneg, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 8. (1580) The 
Spanish form is, “Quien ha criados, ha ene- 
migos no escusados” (He who has servants, 
has unaveidable enemies). 


8 
Servants be not so diligent as they were wont 
to be. 
JANE STONER, Letter to her husband. (c. 1470) 
The old proverb, there is a difference in servants. 
NATHAN BAILEy, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, p. 
507. (1725) 
A proverb on the laziness and lodgings of the 
servants: The worse their sty, the longer they lie. 
Swirt, The Blunders of Quilca. (a. 1745) 


The sooty yoke of kitchen-vassalage. 


TENNYSON, Gareth and Lynette, 1. 469. (1872) 
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A young serving-man, an old beggar. 
Unknown, Servingsmans Comfort. (1598) In 
Hazuitt, Imedited Tracts, p. 117. 


II—The Good Servant 


A good servant should never be in the way 
and never out of the way. 
CHARLES II oF ENGLAND, referring to Sidney 
Godolphin. (c. 1678) See Macautay, History 
of England, i, 265 ; LEAN, Collectanea, iii, 389. 
[She] was a good servant (never in and never 
out of the way). 
LocKer-LaMpson, My Confidences, p. 403. 
(1896) 


8 
He should be faithful, ugly, and fierce. (Ut 
sit fidelis, ut sit deformis, ut sit ferox.) 
ERASMUS, Convivium Poeticum. (c. 1520) Giv- 
ing the three qualifications of a good servant. 
The face of a pig, the ears of an ass, the feet of 
a stag, a padlock on his mouth, and a sword at his 
side. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON, The Trusty Servant. 
(c. 1560) 
It is required in a good servant, to haue the 
backe of ann Asse, to beare all things patiently ; 
the tongue of a sheepe, to keepe silence gently; 
and the snout of a swyne, to feed on all things 
heartily. 
LEONARD Waricat, Display of Dutie, p. 37. 
(1589) 


9 
A servant that is diligent, honest, and good 
Must sing at his worke like a bird in the wood. 
ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), vii, 311. 
Se Referred to as “an olde Englishe dis- 
ticke.” 
It is an old prouerbe. They proue seruants kind 
and good, 
That sing at their businesse like birds in the wood. 
THOMAS DELONEY, The Gentle Craft. Pt. i, ch. 
10. (1597) 
10 
Let the servaunte also conforme all his 
thoughtes and doinges to the will and pleasure 
of his Mayster, and to tye the Asse (as they 
say) where his maister will have him tved. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 110. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
A good servant hears, but doesn’t hear. He is 
nothing but eyes and feet. 
J. C. F. Scnitter, The Piccolomini, ii. (1799) 


11 
He [a footman] will come when vou call him, 
go when you bid him, and shut the door after 
him. 

James Howe, Familiar Letters. Bk. i, sec. 5, 

No. 13. (1645) 

A good servant must always come when he’s 
called, do what he’s bid, and shut the door after 
him. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738; 
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SERVANT 


Come when you’re called, Do what you’re bid, 
Close the door after you, Never be chid. 
Maria Epcewortna, Early Lessons. (1801) 


1 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things. (εὖ. 
δοῦλε ἀγαθὲ καὶ πιστέ.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 21. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Euge serve bone, et fidelis.” 
A faithful and good servant is a real godsend, 
but truly ’tis a rare bird in the Jand. 
Lutner, Table Talk. Sec. clvi. (a. 1546) Para- 
phrasing JUVENAL, vi, 165, “Rara avis,” etc. 
See under Swan. 
It is a great gift of God to have a good servant. 
Huc# Latimer, Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
No. 6. (1552) 


2 
Every good servant does not all commands: 
No bond but to do just ones. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 1, 6. (1609) 
3 


ἃ good servaunte hopes for to be well re- 
wardyde. 
Unknown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) In 
Wericnt, Political Songs of England, p. 173. 
Good service of itself demands reward. 
Cotcrave, Dictionary: Servir. (1611) 
A good Servant must have good Wages. 
THOMAS FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 176. (1732) 


IlII—M aidservants 


4 
A wife’s complaints against the slaves mis- 
trust: 
Her husband’s favorite wakens her disgust. 
(Nil temere uxori de servis crede querenti: 
semper enim mulier quem coniunx diligit odit.) 
Cato, Disticha, Bk. i, No. 8. (c. 175 B.C.) 


Look out a servant girl with no children, for 
a servant with a child to nurse is troublesome. 
(Ora 7’ ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι καὶ ἄτεκνον ἔριθον..) 


; Hesrop, Works and Days, |. 602. (c. 800 B.C.) 


The more maidservants the more lewdness. 
RasBi HILeL, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, ii, 8. (c. 
50 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


Blush not to win over handmaidens. (Nec 
pudor ancillas . . . demeruisse.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. BK. ii, 1. 251. (c. 1 B.C.) 
THACKERAY, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions, 
quotes a paraphrase of this as from “a no- 
torious poet,” “Nec sit ancillae amor pudori” 
(Neither Iect the love of a servant-maid be 
regarded as a disgrace). 

Nor let too pretty a maid-servant wait upon you 
(Nec nimium vobis formosa ancilla ministret.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. BK. iii, 1. 665. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Let thy maidservant be faithful, strong and 
homely. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736 

Fair maids and lovely concubines endanger fam- 
ily happiness. 


ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 382. 


(1875) Another one (No. 409) says, “Do 
not employ handsome servants” (Nu pu wu 


yung chun hsiu). And again (No. 410), 
“Where no handsome servant is kept, the 
master must be virtuous” (T‘ang chung wu 
chiin pu, pi shih ‘hao jén chia). 


IV—Servant and Master 


8 
If you would have good servants, see that you 
be good masters. 
RicHarD BAxtTER, Works, iv, 290. (a. 1691) 
Good masters make good servants. 
A. T. Quitter-Coucu, Troy Town. Ch. 19. 
(1888) SomerseT Maucuaom, The Mixture as 
Before, p. 73. (1940) 


The truest report comes from a man’s serv- 
ants. (Verior fama e domesticis emanat.) 
Cicero, De Petitione Consulatus. Sec. 6. (c 56 
B.c.) Quoted in this form by Bacon. 
The highest panegyric that private virtue can re- 
ceive is the praise of servants. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 68.(1750) 
10 


One must be a servant betore that he can 
be a master. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 18. (1633) 
He can ill be master that never was scholar. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 284. (1639) 
He that is a master must serve [another]. 
Hrreesert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 989. (1640) 
Every one is a master and servant. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1024. (1640) 


See also COMMAND AND OBEDIENCE. 
11 


He who rides in the chair is a man; he who 
carries the chair is also a man. 


Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 269. (1937) 
12 


Let no man who can be his own master be 
the servant of another. (Alterius non sit, qui 
suus esse potest. ) 


HeEnnperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1869) 
13 


A master of straw eats a servant of steel. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1027. (1640) 

The eye-servant is never good for his master. 
p= Howe, Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 

1 


A servant is known in the absence of his 
master. 

JAMES HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 12. (1659) 
A Servant is known by his Master’s Absence. 
1 ΠΟΜΑΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 390. (1732) 


An ill servant will never be a good master. 
Greorce Meriton, The Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 
83. (1683) 
Servants make the worst masters. 
Peo LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 93. (1904) 


Few men have been admired by their servants. 
(Peu d’hommes ont esté admiré par leurs 
domestiques. ) 
MonraloneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) See 
also HERO AND VALET. 


SERVICE 


1 
Take care that you do not let your servant 
excel you in doing right. (Cave sis te supe- 
rare servom siris faciundo bene.) 
Prautus, Bacchides, |. 402. (c. 190 B.C.) 
What his servants wish him to be, that’s what the 
master is. (Ut servi volunt esse erum, ita solet.) 
Piautus, Mostellaria, |. 872. (c. 220 B.C.) 


2 

The master is servant when he fears those 
he rules. (Famulatur dominus ubi timet quibus 
imperat.) 

PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.224.(c.43 B.C.) 
A master who fears his slaves is lower than a 
slave. (Minus est quam servus dominus qui servos 
timet.) 

PuBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No..363. 


3 
Servants talk about their master behind his 
back when they may not talk in his presence. 
(Isti domino loquantur, quibus coram domino 
loqui non licet.) 

SeEneEcA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 47, sec.4.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 


4 
There never was a better servant, nor a worse 
master. (Nec servum meliorem ullum, nec 
deteriorem dominum fuisse. ) 

SuETONIUS, Caligula. Ch. 10, sec. 2. (120 A.D.) 


5 
If the master say the crow is white, the serv- 
ant must not say ’tis black. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Paroenriologia, Ὁ. 10. (1672) 
6 


An easy master makes a lazy servant. (Mitis 
praelatus facit ignavos famulatus.) 

Wraicnt, Political Songs, p. 165. (c. 1290) 

A sleepy master makes his servant a Lout. 

GeEorce HersBert, Jacula Prudentum., No. 768. 

(1640) The Spaniards say, “Al amo impru- 
dente, el mozo negligente” (The master im- 
prudent, the servant negligent). 

An ill master makes an ill servant. 

TorRiANO, Ptasza Universale, Ὁ. 258. (1666) 
Servants will not be diligent, where the Master’s 
nevligent. 

Tnomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4102.(1732) 
Master casy, servant slack. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 48. (1937) 
BIKE MASTER LIKE SERVANT, see under MASTER. 


To erly mayster, the sonner knave. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Wysdom, 1. 33.(c.1450) 
Early maister, lang knave. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 30. (c. 1595) 
Early master, soon knave. When a youth is too 
soon his own master, he will squander his patri- 
mony, and sq must turn servant. 

JaMEsS KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 95. (1721) 


SERVICE 


8 
Neither beg of him who has been a beggar, 
nor serve him who has been a servant. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 458. 
(1855) A Spanish proverb. Another cited by 
Bohn, p. 483, is, “Serve a great man, and 
you will know what sorrow is.” 
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9 
Ne seruyse lyke to the kyng souerayn. 
WiLtiAM) =CAaxton, tr., Chartier’s Curial 


[E.E.T.S.], p. 19. (1484) 
No fisshing to ye Sea, nor seruice to a King. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 142. (c. 1580) 
No service to the King, nor no fishing to the sea. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Courtier and Countryman. 
(1618) In Works (Grosart), ii, 10. 
No service to the King’s. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 98. (1639) 


Ν οψει, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 


For good service a bad return. (A buen servicio 
mal galardon.) 
εν Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 66. (1615) 


He that serves a communaltie is controlled 
by every one, rewarded by none. 
CotcrRAvE, Dictionary: Abbayer. (1611) 
He that serves every Body, is paid by no Body. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2295.(1732) 
The Italians say, “Chi serve al commune, 
serve nessuno.” 
12 
If you'd have a servant that you like, serve 
yourself. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
If you would be well served, serve yourself. 
J. E. AUSTEN-LEIGH, Jane Austen, p. 35. (1869) 
Quoted as “a homely proverb.” 


All service is ill bestowed, which is not well 
accepted. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 110. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Lette him perswade with himselfe eyther (as the 
proverbe is) To serve like a hinde, or runne away 
like a hart. 

GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. tii, p. 111. 
Doe you not know the common Proverbe, who- 
soever serves well and holdeth his peace, doth de- 
maunde enough. 
gee Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, p. 194 
He that serves well, need not ask his wages. 

HErseERrtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 799. (1640) 
He that serves well need not be afraid to ask his 
wages. 


; Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 
5 


Good service is a great enchantment. 
GeorGce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 293 
(1640) The French say, “Beau service fap 
amis” (Good service makes friends). 
He that will be served, must be patient. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 356. 
He that serves, must serve. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 787. 
Service without reward is punishment. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1013. 


16 
Seruyse, I wot well, is non heritage. 
THomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, 
1, 840. (1412) 
Worldly seruyce is no sure heritage. 
ALEXANDER BARCLAY, The Shyp of Folys, i, 106. 
(1509) 
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Service is no heritage. 

Tuomas Heywoop, 7 Edward IV. (1600) 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Wel, i, 3, 25. (1602) 
Service is no inheritance. 

RICHARD BRATHWAIT, Whimsies (1859), p. 98. 
(1631) Cited by Herbert and Kelly, and fre- 
quently quoted. 

She was but a servant, and knowed that servi- 
tude was no inheritance. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 80. (1841) The 
French say, “Service de seigneur n’est pas 
héritage”; the Italians, “Servizio de’ grandi 
non é eredita.” These proverbs are supposed 
to refer to the old manorial right of claim- 
ing service before the successor to property 
was admitted to his inheritance. 


1 
I do service that I may have a horse to ride 
and be fed by a prince. (Equus ut me portet, 
alat rex, | officium facio.) 
Horace, Epistles, i, xvii, 20. (20 B.C.) 
A king feeds me and a horse carries me. (ἵππος 
μὲ φέρα, βασιλεὺς μὲ τρέφει.) 
ErasMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No. 20. Cit- 
ing a Greek proverb, of which he gives the 
Latin, “Equus me portat, alit rex.” 


His you are whom you serve. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 99. (1902) The 
Spaniards say, “Quien sirve no est libre” (He 
who serves is not free). 


Proffered ware stinks. (Merx ultronea putet.) 

St. JEROME (HiERoNYMUS), Apothegm.(c. A Ὁ 

400) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 53. 
Ful sooth it is, that swich profred servyse 
Stinketh. as witnessen thise olde wyse. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, |. 513. (c. 1389) 
Proferd seruyce stynkth. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
She offers up herself; now may the proverb 
Of proffer’d service light upon her. 

RIcHARD Brome, The New Academy. Act ii. 

(1658) 
Proffer’d service (and so ware) stinks. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 134. (1670) 
When I go to market to sell, my commodity 
stinks; but when I want to buy the commonest 
thing, . . it can’t be had for love or money. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 26 Apr., 1771 
It is vulgarly said that proffered service is of an 
evil savour. 

Sir Watrer Scott, Familiar Letters, i, 139 

(1809) 


4 

They also serve who only stand and waite. 
Joun Mrxton, On His Blindness. (c. 1650) 

Small service is true service while it lasts. 

ὲ WorpsworTa, To a Child. (1834) 


My policy has been fair give and take—serv- 
ices for cash. (Par pari datum hostimentumst, 
opera pro pects.» 

PLautus, Asinaria, 1. 172. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Service is a return for money. (Hostimentum est 
opera pro pecunia.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, ii, iv, 14. (1508) 


SERVICE 


6 

How wretched to serve when trained to rule! 
(Heu quam miserum est discere servire ubi 
sis doctus dominari! ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae.No.250.(c.43 B.C.) 
He serves honorably who yields to circumstances. 
(Honeste servit qui succumbit tempori.) 

PuBLILIuS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 256. 

He who waits to be asked lessens his service. (Qui 
exspectat ut rogetur officium levat.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 591. 

How sorry the service that has no success! (Quam 
miserum officium est quod successum non habet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRvuS, Sententiae. No. 569. 

He who serves skillfully holds part of the com- 
mand. (Qui docte servit partem dominatus tenet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrusS, Sententiae. No. 596. 


7 
To prop the head and help the feet. (Ch ou 
t ou fu chiao.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 407. 
(1875) To serve in a very attentive manner. 


8 

It did me yeoman’s service. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 36. (1600) 

9 


The science of business is the science of 
service and he profits most who serves best. 
ARTHUR F. SHetpon, The Science of Business. 
(1915) Adopted as the motto of Interna- 
tional Rotary 
10 This is man’s highest end, 
To others’ service all his powers to bend. 
(ἄνδρα 8 ὠφελεῖν ag’ ὧν 
ἔχοι τε καὶ δύναιτο, κάλλιστος πόνων. 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, 1. 314. (ς. 409 
B.c.) Storr, tr. 


11 

God curse Moawiyah. If I had served God as 
well as I have served him, He would never 
have damned me to all eternity. 

SwaAMw,a, to the Governor of Basra, when de- 
posed by the Caliph in 675. See Ock ey, His- 
tory of Saracens. Hegira 54, a.p. 673. 

Had I but written as many odes in praise of 
Muhammad as I have composed for King Mah- 
mud, they would have showered a hundred bless- 
ings on me. 

ABUL Kasim Mansur Firpavsi, Shah Namah 
(c. 1000) 

Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served my king, he would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs. 

CarpINAL WOLSEY, to Sir William Kingston, 
Constable of the Tower, at Leicester Abbey, 
§ Nov., 1530. Wolsey, accused of high trea- 
son, was being conducted to London, but was 
overtaken by illness on the road, stopped at 
Leicester, and died there. See HumE, History 
of England. Ch. 30. 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

aR EMnE, Henry V11I1, iii, 2, 455. (1612) 


We are well set if we be but as well served. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. (1738) 


SERVILITY 


SERVILITY 


4 
Tail wagging. (κέρκῳ σαίνων.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 1031. (424 B.c.) 
ATHENAEUS (sec. 256D) had another word 
for the servile: “Stepladders” («Asuaxides) , 
Servility with supple knees 
Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please. 
; WILLIAM Cowper, Table-Talk, |. 127. (1781) 


Cringing is a gainful Accomplishment. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1206.(1732) 


3 
More servile than apes. (κολακικώτεροι δὲ τῶν 
πιθήκων.) 


Lucian, Piscator. Sec. 34. (ς. A.D. 180) 


4 ᾿ 

Everything servilely for the sake of power. 

(Omnia serviliter pro dominatione. ) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 36. (c. A.D. 109) 


5 
A king shall kneele and kisse his shoe. 
UnkKNown, The Plowman’s Tale. St. 52. (c. 
1395) In Political Poems (Rolls), i, 317. 
The king’s a bawcock. . . . J kiss his dirty shoe. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 47. (1599) 
A bow of sleek devotion; ... each motion 
Seemed a Lord’s shoe to kiss. 
SHELLEY, Peter Bell the Third. Pt. vii, st. 7. 
(1819) BooTLicKER, see under Boor. 


SESAME 


6 

Honey-balls of phrases, every word and act 
besprinkled with poppy-seed and sesame. 
(Mellitos verborum globulos, et omnia dicta 
tactaque quasi papavere et sesamo sparsa. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 2. (c. a.D. 60) Ses- 
ame is a widely-cultivated East Indian plant, 
from whose seeds oil is expressed. The word 
is directly from the Greek, σησάμη. 

Their captain . . . pronounced these words dis- 
tinctly: “Sesame” (which is a sort of corn), 
“Open.” ... Then Ali Baba heard him bid the 
door shut, by pronouncing these words—‘Shut, 
Sesame.” ... Ali Baba... perceiving the 
door, said—“Open, Sesame.” 

UNKNOWN, The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments: Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. (c. 
1375) Lance, tr. Burton, who starts the tale 
at the 625th night, uses “Open, O Simsim!” 
for the invocation, and adds a note stating 
that the word indicates the “grain Sesamum 
ae hence the French Sesame, wuvre 
toi!” 

Your notoriety becomes a talisman—an “Open 
Sesame” before which everything gives way. 

Scott, Letter to Lord Dalkeith, 11 Feb., 1806. 
No Tory, however wise, . . . could have obtained 
the sesame to those apartments. 

Lorp Lytton, Godolphin. Ch. 22. (1831) 

You will find gold . . . an open sesame throuph- 
out the Russian empire. 

Burnaby, A Ride to Khiva. Ch. 2. (1876) 
“Open, open, green hill!”—you needed no more 
recondite sesame than that. 

KENNETH GRAHAME, Pagan Papers, p.89.(1894) 
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SEX 


7 
“What,” said Miss Marple, “is S.A.?” “Sex 
Appeal,” said Jane. “Ah! yes,” said Miss Mar- 
ple. “νι in my day they used to call ‘having 
the come hither in your eye.’ ”’ 

Acatua Curistiz, The Tuesday Club Murders 

Ch. 11. (1933) See also It. 

Fairly dripping with sex attraction. 

J. J. Connincton, No Past Is Dead,p.12.(1942) 


8 
Sex is the salt of life. 
: James HuneKER, Painted Veils, Ὁ. 72. (1920) 


This world consists of men, women and Her- 
veys. 
Lapy Mary Wortley Monracu, Letters. Vol. 
i, p. 67. Referring to John Hervey, ridiculed 
by Pope in The Dunciad as “Lord Fanny.” 
As the French say, there are three sexes,—men, 
women, and clergymen. 
SypNEY SmitH. (c. 1855) See Lapy HoLiann, 


᾿ Memoir, vol. i, Ch. 9, p. 262. 
1 


The frayle feminyne sex. 
Sir Tuomas More, Confutacyon of Tyndale, 
ii, 152. (1532) 
The gentle sex 
ΡΗΙΠΡ StusBes, The Anatomie of Abuses, E, 
vii, 6. (1583) 
Strong men are slaine by the weaker sex. 
SAMUEL PurcHAS, Pilgrimage, p. 38. (1613) 
The weaker sex, to piety more prone. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Doomsday: Fifth Hour. 
St. 55. (1614) WEAKER VESSEL, see WIFE. 
The devout sex. 
Joun Evetyn, Diary, 12 Nov., 1644. 
The softer sex. 
ΤΌΒΕΡΗ BEAuMONT, Psyche, xiv, 1. (1648) 
Persons of the fairer sex. 
RoBErRT BOYLE, Occasional Reflections, v, ix, 
176. (1665) 


11 
His book would be . . . nothing but a farrago 
οἱ... the nonsense of the old women (of 
both sexes) throughout the kingdom. 
LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. v, ch 
16. (1760) 
In company with several other old ladies of 
both sexes. 
CwHarLrEs Dickens, Little Dorrit. Pt. i, ch. 17. 
(1857) 


SHADOW 


12 
The shadow for the substance. (σκιὰ αντὶ νὸν 
σώματον.) 


Arsop, Fables: The Dog and His Shadow, (c. 
570 B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii,. 11. 
98, with the Latin, “Umbra pro corpore.’ 
This is the fable of the dog who was carrying 
a bone in his mouth when he happened to sec 
his reflection in the water as he crossed a 
brook, and in grabbing for the shadow lost 
the substance. See also under Birp: A Biro 
In HAnp. 
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I am not so infatuate as to grasp 
The shadow when I hold the substance fast. 
(οὕπω τοσοῦτον ἠπατημένος κυρῶ 
wor’ ἄλλα χρήξειν ἣ τὰ σὺν κέρδει καλά.) 
SopHOCcLES, Oedipus the Κίηρ,1.594.(ς.409 B.C.) 
In arguing of the shadow, we forgoe the sub- 
staunce. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 52. (1579) 
He takes false shadows for true substances. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iii, 2,80.(1593) 
One sees chasing after shadows more fools than 
one can count. (On voit courir aprés l’ombre Tant 
de fous qu’on n’en sait pas.) 
La FonraineE, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 17. (1668) A 
rendering of Aesop’s fable. 
{He] was determined to seize the substance as 
well as catch at the shadow. 
BENJAMIN H. MALED, tr., σὴ Blas. Bk. xi, ch. 
6. (1809) 
Catch not at the shadow and lose the substance. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.335.(1855) 


1 
If you should measure your own shadow, 
you would find it no greater than before your 
victory. (εἰ μετρήσαις τὴν σαυτοῦ σκιάν, οὐκ ay 
εὕροις αὐτὴν μείζονα γεγενημένην ἣ πρὶν νικᾶν.) 
ARCHIDAMUS ITI, Kinc or Sparta, Letter to 
Philip of Macedon, when the latter wrote 
him a haughty letter after the battle of 
Chaeroneia. (338 B.c.) See PLutarcu, Mor- 
alia: Sayings of Spartans. Sec. 218F. 
Think not thy own shadow longer than that of 
others. 
Srr THOMAS Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. i, 
sec. 14. (1682) 


The shadow moves as the sun directs. 
S. G. CnHampion, Racial Proverbs, p.376.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 
Shadows are not the sun’s fault. 
ὲ Meditations in Wall Street, p. 137. (1940) 


Our days on the earth are as a shadow. (Dies 
nostri quasi umbra super terram. ) 

Old Testament: I Chronicles, xxix, 15. (c. 300 
B.c.) Also Job viii, 9. See also Lire: Its 
BreEvItTy. 

All those things are passed away like a shadow. 
(Transierunt omnia illa tamquam umbra.) 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, v, 9. (c. 100 
B.C.) 

Alle ben yiftes of fortune, 
That passen as a shadwe upon a wal. 

Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, 1.70. (c. 1388) 
Repeated in The Persones Tale, sec. 101, and 
The Shipmannes Tale, |. 8. 

Come like shadows, so depart! 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 1, 111. (1606) 


4 
Fame calls up calumny and spite. 
Thus shadow owes its birth to light. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. 28, 1. 10. (1727) 
Where there is the most light the shadows are 
heaviest. 

Goetue, Goetz von Berlichingen. Act 1. (1771) 
Every light has its shadow. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 349. 

(1855) See also under Liocnt. 


SHADOW 


6 
It is in vaine to goe about to make the shadowe 
straite, 1f the bodie whiche giveth the shadowe 
bee crooked. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 231. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
If the staff be crooked, the shadow cannot be 
straight. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 585. (1640) 
A crooked Stick will have a crooked Shadow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 61. (1732) 


6 

I marked huge Orion driving together over 
the field of asphodel wild beasts which him- 
self had slain on the lonely hills. 

Homer, The Odyssey. Bk. xi, }. 572. (c. 850 
B.C.) Freely rendered, “A hunter of shadows, 
himself a shade.” 

A shadow of a shade. (εἴδωλον σκιᾶς.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 839. (458 B.C.) 
What shadows we are, and what shadows we 

pursue. 

EDMUND Burke, Speech, Bristol, Sept., 1780 

By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 

In habit for the chase arraved, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 

The hunter and the deer—a shade! 

PHILIP FRENEAU, The Indian Burying-Ground. 
(1787) 

Now o’er the hills in chase he flits, 
The hunter and the deer a shade! 

ΤΗΟΜΑΒ CAMPBELL, O’Connor’s Child. St. 4. 
(1809) Appropriated without credit to 
Freneau. 


As the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. (Sicut umbra petrae prominentis in terra 
deserta. ) 

Old Testament: Isatah, xxxii, 2. (c. 725 8.C.) 
And Isaiah said, This sign shalt thou have of the 
Lord, that the Lord will do the thing that he 
hath spoken: shall the shadow go forward ten 
degrees, or go back ten degrees? And Hezekiah 
answered, It is a light thing tor the shadow to 
go down ten degrees: nay, but let the shadow re- 
turn backward ten degrees. (Facile est, umbram 
crescere decem lineis: nec hoc volo ut fiat, sed ut 
revertatur retrorsum decem gradibus.) 

Old Testament : 1] Kings, xx, 9-10. (c. 600 B. C.) 
Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days. 

TENNYSON, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue. St. 5. (1842) In the 1853 edition, 
Tennyson altered this to, “Ayainst its foun- 
tain upward runs | The current of my days.” 


8 
The picture of a shadow is a positive thing. 
Joun Locxg, An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. Bk. ii, ch. 8, sec. 5. (1690) 
Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, 
That even shadows have their shadows too! 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Rosciad, |. 411. (1761) 
And shadow, like a dappled fawn, 
Steps delicately forth to try 
The pool of silver on the lawn. 
Sara Henperson Hay, Cool of the Evening. 


SHADOW 


1 

‘May his shadow never be less,” said another. 
Morier, Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ch. 28. (1824) 

The little fleet-—may its shadow never be less! 
RicuArp Burton, Wanderings in West Africa, 

i, 9. (1863) 

May your shadda never be less. 

SHaw, John Bull’s Other Island. Act i. (1904) 


2 
You would be afraid, as the saying goes, of 
your own shadow. (τὴν σεαυτοῦ σκιὰν φοβεῖσθαι.) 

Ριάτο, Phaedo. Sec. 101D. (c. 385 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 65, with the Latin, 
“Suam ipsius umbram metuere.” 

He trembles at shadows. (Umbras timet.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xv, epis. 20. (44 B.C.) 
I am jealous of my own shadow, a thing of 
naught, fool that I am to tremble with causeless 
fear. (Ipse meas solus, quod nil est, aemulor 
umbras, | stultus, quod nullo saepe timore tremo.) 

PKoPERTIUS, Elegies.Bk.ii,eleg.34,1.19.(c.26 B.C.) 
A coward flying from his own shadow. 

Ricwarp STEELE, The Tatler. No. 125. (1709) 
A considerable part of Concord are in the con- 
dition of Virginia today, afraid of their own 
shadows. 

H. Ὁ. THorgeau, Autumn, 30 Nov., 1859. This 
is Thoreau’s comment on the action of the 
selectmen of Concord in refusing to permit 
the parish bell to be tolled when John Brown 
was hanged. 


3 

Picture human beings living in a sort of un- 
derground cave, ...a fire burning behind 
them. . . . They see only their own shadows, 
or the shadows of one another, which the fire 
throws on the opposite wall of the cave. 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. vii, sec. 514. (ς. 375 

B.C.) This is the famous “Plato’s cave” about 
which so much has been written, with very 
little agreement as to its meaning. Sce 
Wricnt, The Origin of Plato’s Cave, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil., xvii, 130. Quoted by 
ArIstotLe, De Philosophia, i, 33, and by 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii, 95. 

We yet discourse in Plato’s den and are but 

Embryon Philosophers. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Urn Burial. Ch. 4.(1658) 
What difference between those in Plato’s im- 
aginary Cave, that stand gaping at the shadows 
and figures of things, so they please themselves, 

. and that Wise Man, who, being got loose 
from them, sees things truly as they are? 

Joun WILSON, tr., Praise of Folly.Sec.72.(1668) 


4 
Fighting with shadows. (σκιαμαχεῖν.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. vii, sec. 520D. (c. 375 
B.c.) Plato is saying that most cities are 
ruled darkly as in a dream by men who fight 
one another for shadows. 

He will fence with his own shadow. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2. 66 
(1597) 

To fight with a shadow (whether one’s own or 
another’s) passeth for the proverbial expression 
of a vain and useless act. 

Futrer, Appeal of Injured Innocence. (1659) 
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To fight with one’s own shadow. ... To be 
afraid of his own fancies, imagining danger where 
there is none. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 175. (1670) 
Alas! must it be ever so? 
Do we stand in our own light, wherever we go, 
And fight our own shadows forever ? 
Owen Merepirn (E. R. BuLwer-Lytton), 
Lucile. Pt. ii, canto ii, sec. 5. (1860) 


5 
Like your shadow [1 follow you. (Quasi 
umbra te semper sequi. ) 

PLautus, Casina, 1. 92. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Following like a shadow. (ὥσπερ σκιὰ ἕπεσθαι.) 

ErAsMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. vii, No. 51. 

(1523) Citing an old Greek proverb, of 
which he gives the proverbial Latin form, 
“Velut umbra sequi.” 

My care is like my shadow in the sun— 

Follows me flying, flies when I pursue it. 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, On the Depar- 

ture of Alencon. (1582) 
Having their shadow for their sole attendant. 
(Ayant pour tout laquais leur ombre seulement.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: L’Avantage de la Science. 
Bk. viii, fab. 19. (1678) 
Vain truly is the hope of your swiftest Runner 
to escape “from his own Shadow!” 

CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1834) 
Always there is a black spot in our sunshine—it 
is the shadow of ourselves. 

Car LyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 9. 

Bad luck has followed me like my shadow. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Phoebe. (1909) 


6 
The shadow of death. (σκιὰ θανάτου.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxiii, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The Vulgate is “Umbra mortis.” See under 
DEATH. 

Thou [Death] art the shadow of life. 

TENNYSON, Love and Death. (1830) 


7 

We are all but phantoms, unsubstantial shad- 
OWS. (οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν | εἴδωλ᾽ ὅσοιπερ ζῶμεν 
ἣ κούφην σκιάν.) 


SOPHOCLES, Ajax, 1. 125. (c. 409 B.C.) 
We are but dust and shadow. (Pulvis et umbra 
sumus.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 7, }. 16. (23 B.c.) 
The best in this kind are but shadows. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, v. 
1. 213. (1596) 
We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go. 
FitzGERALp, tr., The Rubdiydt. St. 68. (1859) 


8 
The longer shadows fall from the lofty moun- 
tains. (Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus 
umbrae. ) 

VERGIL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. i, 1. 84. (37 B.C.) 
Every man casts a shadow; not his body only, 
but his imperfectly mingled spirit... . It is 
widest at its base, which is no greater than his 
own capacity. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers: Friday. (1849) 
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1 

The setting sun doubles the lengthening 
shadows. (Sol crescentis decedens duplicat 
umbras. ) 

VerciL, Eclogues. ἘΠ]. iii, 1. 67. (37 B.C.) 
When the sun sets, shadows, that showed at noon 
But small, appear most long and terrible. 

NATHANIEL LEE, Oedipus. (a. 1692) 

His shadow lengthen’d by the setting sun. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 194. (1704) 


SHAME 
2 


Shame is an ornament to the young, a dis- 
grace to the old, since an old man ought not 
to do anything of which he need be ashamed. 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. iv, ch 9, 
sec. 3. (c. 335 B.c.) A free rendering of the 
text. “Shame is the mark of a base man,” 
Aristotle adds. 

It is a shame not to be shameless. (Pudet non esse 
impudentem.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. ii, ch. 9, last 
line, (A.D. 397.) 

Nothing is so damned 
And shameful as to be ashamed. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, On a Hypocritical Noncon- 
formist. St. 5. (a. 1680) “Be not ashamed 
of anything but to be ashamed” is another 
form. The French say, “Il n’y a que les 
honteux qui perdent” (None but the shame- 
faced lose). 


3 
There is a shame that bringeth sin; and there 
is a shame which is glory and grace. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
iv, 21. (c. 190 B.C.) 


4 

When a woman once begins to be ashamed of 
what she ought not to be ashamed of, she will 
not be ashamed of what she ought. 

CATO THE CENSOR, Oppian Law. (c. 215 B.c.) 
They who are ashamed of that they ought not to 
be ashamed of, and are not ashamed of what 
they ought to be ashamed of, such men enter 
the downward path. 

DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries .Verse 316.(c.475) 


5 
He was hit, and wex al reed for shame. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 866. (c. 1380) 
Bk. ii, 1. 645 has, “He wex a [116] reed for 
shame.” 


6 
Shame, which makes a servant brave in pres- 
ence of a worthy master. (Vergogna, . 
che innanzi a buon signor fa servo forte.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto xvii, 1, 89. (c. 1300) 
Less shame a greater fault would wash away. 
(Maggior difetto men vergogna lava.) 
DantTE, Inferno. Canto xxx, J. 142. 


7 

Where fear is, shame is. (Ubi timor, ibi pudor.) 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, ii, 64. (1508) 

Where shame is, there is fear. 
Mutton, Church-Government. Ch. 3. (1641) 

Pallid Fear, and Shame, that skulks behind. 
Tuomas Gray, Eton College, |. 64. (1742) 


SHAME 


That divine fear, which we call shame. 
BENJAMIN JOwETT, tr., Plato, v, 45. (1875) 


8 
What’s shameful if its doer think not so? (ré 
δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν εἰ μὴ τοῖσι χρωμένοις δοκεῖ >) 
Evuripipes, Aeolus. Frag. 17. (c. 440 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 33C, who 
takes exception to the sentiment and ap- 
proves another, cited by Stosagus, Flori- 
legium, v, 82, αἰσχρὸν τό γ᾽ αἰσχρόν, κἄν 
δοκῇ κἂν μὴ δοκῇ (A shame’s a shame, whether 
one think so or not). 
Why shameful, if the spectators do not think 
so? (τί δ᾽ αἰσχρόν, ἣν μὴ τοῖς θεωμένοις δοκῇ ;) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 1475. (405 Β. α.) 
Shame is as it is taken. 
Sir Troomas More, Works (1557), p. 1253. 
(1534) Heywoop, Proverbs, i, 9. (1546) 


9 
On shameful things shame everywhere at- 
tends. (κἀκεῖ τά γ᾽ αἰσχρὰ κἀνθάδ᾽ αἰσχύνην 
ἔχει.) 

EuRIPIDES, Andromache, |. 244. (c. 430 B.c.) 


10 
Shame is born in the eyes. (αἰδὼς ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσι 
γίγνεται.) 

Euripwes, Cresphontes. Frag. 457. (c. 430 B.C.) 
The eyes are the abode of shame. (τὸ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
εἶναι ald.) 

ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 6, sec. 18. (c. 

330 B.c.) Referred to as a proverb. 


11 
He that shames shall be shent [shamed]. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 1595) 


12 

Shame and the Dry-belly-ach were diseases 

of the last Age, this seems to be cured of them 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 

He has swallowed shame and drank after it, ie 

he has no shame left. 


Forsy, Vocabulary of E. Anglia, p. 433. (1830) 
13 


Which were a shame. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, ii, 28. (1390) 
Tis a foul shame. 
UNKNOWN, Hunting of the Fox, 36. (1648) 
A most horrid shame. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 19 Jan., 1663. 
A burning Shame, a crying Sin. 
Swit, On Poetry, 1. 426. (1733) 
What a shame! 
HarrikEt LEE, Frenchman’s Tale, i, 199. (1796) 
“It’s a d— shame,” jerked out Mr. Spenser 
SHIRLEY Brooks, Gordian Knot Ch. 16. (1858) 
It’s a sin and a shame. 
GeorceE Eniot, Felix Holt. Ch. 22. (1866) 
14 The sense of shame 
Makes me contemne my self-dishonour’d 
name. 
CHRISTOPHER Harvey, Schola Cordis, xv, 29. 
(1647) 

Frequent sin had left no sense of shame. 
Dryben, Cinyras and Myrrha, 1. 307. (1700) 
Under a keen sense of shame, there is a strong 

desire for concealmept. 
CHARLES DarRWIN, The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals. Ch. 13. (1872) 


SHAME 
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1 
Shame take him that shame thinketh. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
CAMDEN, p. 330; HowELt, p. 9. 
Sbame shall fall them that shame thinks. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 
Shame to them that shame think. 
Sm JouHn Harincton, The Metamorphoses of 
Ajax, 104. (1596) 
Shame be his meede that meaneth shame. 
EDMUND SpENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iv, 
canto vi, st. 61. (1596) 
Evi. TO HIM WHO THINKS EVIL, see under EvIt. 


2 
Shame is no fit companion for a needy man. 
(αἰδὼς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένῳ ἀνδρὶ παρεῖναι.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, |. 347. (¢. 850 B.C.) 
Repeated in 1. 352. Quoted by Prato, Laches, 
201R; Charmides, 161A. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, vii, 2, with the Latin, “Verecundia 
inutilis viro egenti.” 

Tis ill for a beggar to feel shame. (κακὸς δ᾽ 
αἰδοῖος ἀλήτητ.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 578. 

Shame is the ncedy man’s companion. (αἰδὼς δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένον ἄνδρα κομίζει.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 317. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Hesiod’s saving nicely complements Homer’s, 
for while Homer says that no poor man can 
afford to feel shame, Hesiod points out that 
nevertheless shame is always with him. 

For a needy man, shame is a silly virtue. (Qu’a 
un indigent c’est une sotte vertu que la honte.) 

Montalcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) Quot- 
ing Homer. 


It is the false shame of fools which tries to 
cover unhealed sores. (Stultorum incurata 
pudor malus ulcera celat.) 

Horace, F pistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 24. (20 B.C.) 
The worst kind of shame is being ashamed of 
frugality or poverty. (Pessimus quidem pudor est 
vel parsimoniae vel paupertatis.) 

Livy, Histories. Bk.xxxiv,ch.4,sec.13.(c.10 B.C.) 


4 
I count him lost who is lost to shame. (Nam 
ego ulum periisse dico quoi quidem periit 
pudor. ) 

Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 485. (c. 190 B.C.) 


Most men who feel ashamed when there’s no 
need, lose the feeling when they should have 
it. (Plerique homines, quos cum nil refert 
pudet, ubi pudendum est ibi eos deserit pudor. ) 
Prautus, Epidicus, |. 166. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Shame leaves us by degrees. 
SAMUEL DANdEL, The Complaynt of Rosamond. 
St. 64. (1592) 


Shame, which works mischief for men. (τὴν 
μέγα σινομένην ἄνδρας αἰδῶ.) 


PrutarcnH, Moralia, 1248. (ς. A.D. 80) 


7 
To stand high with the unworthy is tanta- 
mount to shame. (Loco ignominiae est apud 
indignum dignitas. ) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae.No.332.(c.43 B.C.) 


Nothing is more wretched than to be ashamed 
for what you’ve done. (Nihil est miserius quam 
ubi pudet quod feceris.) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 477. 
To feel shame is a sort of slavery. (Pudorem 
habere servitus quodammodo est.) 
Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 538. 
If one is not moved by shame, fear cannot weaken. 
(Pudor si quem non flectit, non frangit timor.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 542. 


8 

There is hope of salvation where shame re- 
bukes a man. (Spes est salutis ubi hominem 
obiurgat pudor. ) 

PUBLILIUS SYyRUS, Sententiae.No.644.(c.43 B Cc.) 
Where there is yet shame, there may in time be 
virtue. 

SAMUEL JouNSON, Works, x, 319. (c. 1777) 
Whilst shame keeps its watch, virtue is not wholly 
extinguished in the heart. 

EpMuND BurKE, Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France. (1790) The Germans say, “So 
long as there is shame, there is hope for 
virtue.” 


9 
As the sayeng is, and daylye seene—Past 
Shame once, and past all amendment. 
Joun Reprorp, The Moral Play of Wit and 
Science, 1. 840. (c. 1530) 
Doth not the Scripture condemn a whore’s fore- 
head ? Is it not a true Proverb, Past Shame, past 
Grace? 
Joun Ray, Miscellaneous Discourses Concern- 
ing the Changes of the World, p. 214. (1692) 
He that is shameless is graceless. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2192. (1712) 
10 


Shame, when once ’tis gone, knows no return 
(Et qui redire cum perit nescit pudor.) 
SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 113. (c. α. Ὁ. 60) Mil- 
ler (Loeb) renders the line, “Modesty, when 
once ’tis gone,” etc. 


11 
Where there is no shame, the kingdom is in- 
secure. (Ubi non est pudor, . . . instabile 
regnum est.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 215. (c. A.D. 60) 
He that has no Shame, has no Conscience. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2148. (1732) 
A variant is, “Where there is no shame there 
is no honor.” 


12 

Must I hold a candle to my shames? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ti, 6. 
: 41. (1597) 

1 


In shame there is no comfort but to be beyond 
all bounds of shame. 


Pris Put ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Arcadia. Bk. ii. (1590) 


A life of shame is shame for noble souls. (<4 
αἰσχρὸν αἰσχρῶς τοῖς καλῶς πεφυκόσιν.) 

; SOPHOCLES, Electra. 1. 989. (c. 409 B.C.) 

5 


I never wonder to see men wicked, but I 
often wonder to see them not ashamed. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
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1 
Shame, the helpmate of warring Valor. (αἰδῶ 
τε συνεργὸν ἀρετᾶς δοριμάχου.) 
TimoTHEUS, Persians. Frag. 14, Wilamowitz. 
(c. 400 B.c.) Quoted by Piutarcy, Moralia, 
323E. 


2 
Deep in his heart boils overwhelming shame. 
(Aestuat ingens | imo in corde pudor. ) 
VERGIL, Aenetd. Bk. x, 1. 870. (19 B.C.) 
[ have known all evils; virtue can surmount 
them, but what generous heart can endure shame? 
(J’ai connu tous les maux, la vertu les surmonte; 
Mais quel ceeur généreux peut supporter la 
honte?) 
VOLTAIRE, Zidime. Act i, sc. 5. (c. 1750) 


3 
Life is easy to a man who has no shame. 
Unknown, The Dhammapada. Sec. 18. (c. A.D. 
100) 
He who is not ashamed does whatever he likes. 
BurckKuarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 643. (1817) 
He who is without shame, all the world is his. 
(Chi non ha vergogna, tutto il mondo é suo.) 
Cuarces Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 715. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. The French say, 
“L’audace mene 4 tout” (Audacity leads to 
everything). 


You that wear shamelessness as a garment. 
(ἀναιδείην ἐπιειμένε.) 

Ὄνκνονν, Homeric Hymns: To Hermes, 1. 

156. (c. 600 B.C.) 

Shame in a kindred cannot be avoyded. 

WittiaM Campen, Remains, p. 330. (1605) 
Shame is Pride’s cloak. 

WILLIAM B1AKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
PRIDE GOES BEFORE AND SHAME FOLLOWS AFTER, 
see PRIDE: PripE Goes BeEFore A FALL. 


SHARP 


5 
They found that the Don had been too sharp 
for them. 

WrtiAM Dampier, Voyages, i, 228. (1697) 
The sharp practice of the world. 
᾿ Ἦξει,Ρ5, Friends in Council. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1847) 


Sharper’n a preacher’s appetite. 
Jake Fatstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 111.(1938) 
f 


My wodknyfe is as sharpe as a rasur. 

WirtuM Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 277. (1519) 
Her glance is as the razor keen. 

Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ii, 279. (1720) 
Your razor’s polish’d, But, as the proverb gocs, 
tis cruel sharp. 

Scotr, The Doom of Devorgoil, iii, 2. (1830) 
Epigrams that were as sharp as razors. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 63. (1848) 


8 
Sharpe lyke a nedle. 

Ricuarp Huvoer, Abcedartum, sig. Ἐ. (1552) 
Sharp thorns, as sharp as needles. 

ADLINGTON, tr., Apuleius. Bk. vii. (1566) 
With a stomach as sharp as a needle. 

Tomas Heywoono, The Fayre Mayde of the 

Exchange. (1607) Works (1874), ii, 25. 
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Sharp as a needle are her words. 
Joun Gay, New Song of Similes. 1. 51. (ς. 1732) 
A man as sharp as a needle. 
THomas Harpy, U/nder the Greenwood Tree. 
Pt. iv, ch. 2. (1872) 
As sharp as a needle and as slippery as an eel. 
FREEMAN, Unconscious Witness, p. 32. (1942) 


9 
Poure forth words as sharpe as vinegar. 
JAMES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr.,Celestina (T.T.) ,p.110.(1631) 
As sharp as vinegar. Aceto acrtus. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 
She’s as sharp as vinegar this morning. 
Tuomas D’Ureey, The Richmond Hetress Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1693) 
Thou art as sharp as vineyar this afternoon! 
Wa ter Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 27. (1821) 


10 
Sharp as a sickle. 
Georce MEREDITH, Love in the Valley. St. 15. 
(1851) 
Sharp enough to cut yourself. 


WENTWORTH, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 20 (1942) 
11 


Excessive sharpness is perfect bluntness. 
a PERCIVAL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 471 (1842) 
1 


Are you thereabouts, i’ faith? Then sharp’s 
the word. 

Sir JOHN VANBRUGH, The Mistake. Act iit, sc. 

1. (1706) 
Sharp’s the word! we'll have half ours too. 

CoLLty Ciprer, The Rival Fools. Act i. (1709) 
Sharp’s the word. Now or never, boy. 

Anoison, The Spectator. No. 403. (1712) 
Sharp’s the word and quick’s the motion with 
him; said of any one very attentive to his own 
interest, and apt to take all advantages. 

FRANCIS GROSE, A Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue: Sharp. (1788) 
Be alive, my fine fellow! .. . Sharp’s the word 
and quick’s the motion, ch? 
1 EOUORE Hook, Jack Brag. Ch. 2. (1837) 


Als scharpe as a thorn. 
UnKNowN, Farly English Metrical Romances 
(Camden Soc.), p. 15. (c. 1450) 
He’s sharp as thorn. 
RoBert Herrick, Hesperides. No. 444. (1648) 
As sharp as a thorn. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
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14 


It is shaven against the wool. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 326. (1605) 
[t’s ill shaving against the wool. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1670) 


: See under Woot. 
1 


By shaving a foole one leames to shave. (A 
barbe de fol aprent-on 4 raire.) 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Fol. (1611) The 
Italian form is, “A la barba de’ pazzi i 
barbier impara a radere.” 

The fools beard teacheth the young barber his 
trade. 

JouN Wuittocx, Zootomua, Ὁ. 46. (1654) 
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A barber learns to shave by shaving of fools. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1670) 
“He is a fool,” Ray adds, “that will suffer 
a young beginner to practise first upon him.” 
Accept a proverb out of Wisdom’s schools— 
“Barbers first learn to shave by shaving fools.” 
Joun Wotcot,Works, ii, 446, (1792) 


1 
He learns cupping on the necks of orphans. 
BurcKHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 752. (1817) 

D’IsraEvi, Philosophy of Proverbs, has it, 
“The barber learns his art on the orphan’s 
head.” “When a village Lyceum Committee 
asks me to give a lecture,” wrote Emerson in 
his Journal, ‘‘and I tell them 1 will read one 
that I am just writing, they are pleased. 
Poor men, they little know how different 
that lecture will be when it is given in New 
York or is printed. I ‘try it on’ on them. 
‘The barber learns his trade on the orphan’s 
chin.’ This was one of Emerson’s favorite 
proverbs. 


2 a 
To be shaven down to the lice. (τρὸς φθείρα 
κείρασθαι.Ὰ) 
Εσυβυκῖ5, Fragment. (c. 375 5.6.) The Latin 
proverb is, “Radit usque ad cutem” (He 
shaves to the very skin). 


3 
I could never discover more than two reasons 
for shaving: the one is to get a beard, the 
other is to get rid of one. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. viii, ch. 4. (1749) 


4 
Well lather’d is half shaven. 

THOMAS Εὐ ΕΚ, Gnomologtia. No. 5472. (1732) 
“A good lather is half the shave,” is a very old 
remark among the trade [barbers]. 

Δι ΑΜ Hone, Every-Day Book, i, 1269. 

(1826) The Italians say, “Barba bagnata 
ἃ mezza rasa” (A beard well lathered is half 
shaved). 


No barber shaves so close but another finds 
work. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 669. (1640) 
One Barber shaves not so close, but another finds 
Work. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3737. (1732) 


6 

Of a thousand shavers, two do not shave so 

much alike as not to be distinguished. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON.BoswELL, Life,19 Sept.,1777. 

7 


The first man to be shaved every day was 
Scipio Africanus. 

Priny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii, sec. 77. (A. D. 
77) The reference is probably to Scipio 
Africanus Minor, c. 185-129 B.c. 

The practise of shaving the chin was commenced 
in the days of Alexander the Great. 

Joun Yeats, History of Commerce, p.72.(1872) 


If the daily shavings of one year . . . could be 

put into one shave, the operation . . . would 

be more than flesh and blood could bear. 
Rosert Soutney, The Doctor. Ch. 153. (1838) 


9 
I'll shave her, like a punished soldier, dry. 
Joun Wotcor (Perer Pinpar), The Lousiad 
Canto fi. (1787) 
The fellow will get a dry shave. 
Joun Wotcot, Great Cry and Little Wool. 
(1804) 
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10 
One butcher does not fear many sheep. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, when his officers re- 

ported to him in dismay the innumerable 
multitudes of the Persian hosts which were 
advancing against him at Arbela. (331 B.C.) 
One of the few proverbs whose origin is ex- 
plained by a convincing story. It was here, 
too, that Alexander, when his officers urged 
him to attack Darius under cover of dark- 
ness, answered, “I will not steal my victory” 
(ov κλέπτω τὴν νίκην.) See also under ALEX- 
ANDER. 


11 
A fleece of a year is more profitable than one 
which is shorn twice or thrice a year. 

J. D’ArraS, tr., AZelusine. (c. 1500) The French 
also say, “11 faut tondre les brebis, non les 
écorcher” (The sheep should be shorn and 
not flayed). See under Taxes. 

Shear your sheep in May, And shear them all 
away. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 41. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia, No. 6195, has, “Shear 
your Sheep in May, And clear them all 
away.” 

Shear sheep that have them. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 201. (1678) 
You have no more shcep to shear. 
JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 344. (1678) 
You may shear your sheep When the elder blos- 
soms peep. 


RICHARD INWaARDS, Weather Lore, p. 153. (1893) 
12 


Never lose a hog for a halfp’north of tar. 

Joun Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green. 
Act v. (1600) 

A man will not lose a hog, for a halfpennyworth 
of tarre. 

WILLtiAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 317. (1605) 
Hee that will loose a Sheepe (or a Hogge) for a 
pennyworth of Tarre, cannot deserve the name 
of a good husband. 

J. Crawsney, The Countryman’s Instructor: 
Epistle Dedicatory. (1636) The reference is 
to the use of tar to protect sores or wounds 
on sheep from flies, and the meaning is, of 
course, that one should not risk losing an 
object or spoiling an enterprise ὃν trying to 
make a small saving. In many parts of Eng- 
land, “sheep” is pronounced “ship,” and hence 
the proverb is sometimes given, “Don’t lose 
the ship for a ha’porth of tar.” Tar was also 
sometimes used on swine. 

Like the saving of a half-peny worth of tarre 
by the losse of a hogge, jeered in an English 
proverb. 

Grorcr Wituer, Se Defendendo, Ὁ. 5. (1643) 
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Ne’er lose a hog for a half-penny-worth of tarre. 
Some have it, lose not a sheep, &c. Indeed tarre 
is more used about sheep than swine. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1678) 
Never tyne [lose] the ship for want of a bit of tar. 
CHARLES Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 1. (1861) 
People are often saving at the wrong place, and 
spoil the ship for a halfpenny worth of tar. 
E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. Ch. 13. (1886) 


1 
Outside his own domain, . . . he was a very 
sheep for the shearers. 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 16. (1850) 
2 


It is better to geue the fleece, then the sheepe. 
(Meglio ἃ dar la lana, che la pecora.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Frustes, fo. 32. (1578) 
It is better to give the wool than the sheep. 
ΑΜ CAMDEN, Remains, p. 326. (1605) 
Better give the Wool than the whole Sheep. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 896. (1732) 


3 
You owed me a Sheep, but paid me a Lamb. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5976. (1732) 


4 
The sheep was feeble, and complain’d 
His sides a load of wool sustain’d. 
Joun Gay, Fables: The Hare with Many 
Friends, |. 49. (1727) 
A lazy Sheep thinks its Wool heavy. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 237. (1732) 
Like lazy sheep, it is too much trouble for them 
to carry their own wool. 

SpurGcEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 1. (1869) 


5 
He loueth well sheeps flesh, that wets his bred 
in the wul. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


6 
My people hath been lost sheep: their shep- 
herds have caused them to go astray. (Grex 
perditus factus est populus meus: pastores 
eorum seduxerunt eos. ) 
Old Testament: Jeremiah, 50, 6. (c. 700 B.C.) 
A Lost Sheep Returned Home. 
THomMas VANE. Title of book. (1648) 
I was a wandering sheep, I did not love the fold. 
Horatius Bonar, Hymn. (1843) 
Many are lost sheep at times. 
Joun Ruskin, Sheepfolds, p. 12. (1851) 


7 

The entire flock dies in the fields of the disease 
introduced by one. (Grex totus in agris | unius 
scabie cadit.) 

JUVENAL, Satives. Sat. ii, 1. 79. (c. A.D. 120) 

Oon scabbyd shepe makyth a fowle flock. 

irre, Douce MS., 52 (Forster, ed). (c. 

1350 
A wicke shep may spille al the flok. 

AETHELWOLD, Rule of St. Benedict, p. 23. (c. 
1400) A modernization of the Anglo-Saxon 
rule of c. 960. 

Leste one skabbed schepe infecte al the flokke. 

G. J. Auncier, Antiquities of Syon, p. 262. (c. 
1450) 


ieee shepe (as they say) marreth a hole 
ocke. 

RosBert WHITINGTON, Vulgaria, p. 116. (1520) 
One skabbid shepe infectith all the folde. 

RicHarp HiLits, Commonplace-Book, p. 129. 

(c. 1530) 
One scabbed sheepe, wyl marre a whole flocke. 
(Una pecora rognosa, guasta tutto vn gregge.) 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 31. (1578) The 
French say, “Tl ne faut q’une brebis galeuse 
pour gater tout le troupeau.” The proverb 
is common to all modern languages. 
One scabhbed sheep infects a whole flock. 
Lewis Evans, Withals’ Dictionary Revised, sig. 
C1. (1586) NAsneE, Works, iv, 159. (1593) 
One rotten sheep will mar a whole flock. 

NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
They report, that once one scabbed sheep from 
Spain rotted all the sheep of England. In this 
manner is this poison of adultery spread from a 
harlot. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 76. (1629) 
One tainted sheep mars a whole flock. 

Tuomas Rawttns, Rebellion. Act iv. (1640) 
From one rude Boy that’s us’d to mock, 

Ten learn the wicked Jest; 

One sickly Sheep infects the Flock, 

And poysons all the rest. 

Isaac Watts, Against Evil Company. (1715) 
One scabby Sheep is enough to infect the whole 
Flock. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 3792. (1732) 
The tainted wether doth infect the whole flock. 

James Wuite, Falstaff’s Letters, Ὁ. 16 (1796) 

Reminiscent of SHAKESPEARE’S “I am the 
tainted wether of the flock.” The Merchant 
of Venice, iv, 1, 114. 


8 
It were better to be in for the whole sheep 
than the shoulder. 
J. R. Lowe tz, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 2. 
Introduction. (1862) See under PENNY 


9 

And before him shall be gathered all nations: 
and he shall separate them one from another, 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats. (ὥσπερ ὁ ποιμὴν ἀφορίζει τὰ πρόβατα ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἐρίφων.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 32. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Sicut pastor segregat oves 
ab hoedis.” 

Schepe that schal be savid schal be on hys ngt 
honde. 

Py Wycuir, Select Works, iii, 169. (c. 1380) 
Ί 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter. 
T. L. Peacock, The Misfortunes of Elphin. Ch. 
2. (1829) The proverb is, “Good pastures 
make fat sheep.” 


11 
Unze Sakes & Sys cloves le meliour 
Leyn de Coteswold a l’oeps dit Seignour. 
Petit, in Rolls of Parliament, ii, 182/1. (c. 
1327) “Cotswold lion” is a humorous name 
for a sheep; perhaps a pun on leyn (wool). 
for which the Cotswold Hills are noted 
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ae rennyng on him fersly as lyons of Cottes- 
wo 
UNKNowN, Satirical Rhymes on the Siege of 
Calais. (c. 1440) In Archaeologia, xxxili, 130. 
She is as fierce as a lyon of Cotsolde. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
See under FIERCENESS, 
You look like a Lammermoor lion. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 380. (1721) 
Lammermoor is a large sheep walk in the east 
of Scotland. 


1 

It is the nature of sheep always to follow the 
first, wheresoever it goes. (Vous scauez estre 
du mouton le naturel, tousiours suyure le pre- 
mier, quelque part qu'il aille.) 

RABELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 8. (1548) 
One sheep follows another. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 405. (1678) A 
proverb in many languages, beginning with 
the Latin, “Una ove praeunte omnes sequun- 
tur” (One sheep goes first, all follow). The 
German form is, “Ein Schaf geht vorans und 
Alle folgen ihm.” “Sheep follow sheep” is 
the usual rendering from the Talmud, sec. 62. 

It is not the shepherd, but the sheep with the 
bell, which the flock follows. 

JONATHAN Swirt, in The Tatler. No. 66. (1709) 
Where the Dam leaps over, the Kid follows 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5662. (1732) 
The Spanish form is, “Por do salta la cabra, 
salta la que la mama” (Where the goat leaps. 
there leaps the kid which sucks her). 

One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes 
first. 

WALTER Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 36. (1816) 
When one sheep leaps, the rest follow. (Yi yang 
ch‘ien hsing chung vang ‘hou chi.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 36. (1875) 


2 
It’s possible for a ram to kill a butcher. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1670) 
It is possible for a Sheep to kill a Butcher. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3010. (1732) 
Don’t think of fighting the man; he is a trades- 
man... Remember that “a ram may kill a 
butcher.” 
Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 13. (1828) 


3 
As sheepish as a sheep. (*poBdrov προβατὸτε- 
pov.) 
SOPHRON, Mimes. No. 96. (c. 450 B.C.) 
A number, just sheep. (ἀριθμὸς πρὸβατ᾽, ἄλλως.) 
ARISTOPHANES, 7he Clouds, Ἰ. 1203. (423 B.c.) 
That’s a sheep’s life. (προβατίου βίον.) 
a USSTOREENES: The Plutus, }. 922. (388 B.c.) 


The yewe that doth bleate doth loose the most 
of her meate. 
JOHN WopROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 476. (1623) 
The sheep for offering to bleat, loseth her bit. 
ΤΌΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piasza Universale, p. 28. (1666) 
Every time the Sheep bleats, it loses a Mouthful 
THOMAS FuLreEr, Gnomologia. No. 1471. (1732) 
τ abe something about a bleating sheep losing 
ἃ bite. 
Hvucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 23. (1861) 


II1—Black Sheep 


Of every ordre some shrewe is, parde. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, 1. 442. (c. 1386) In every 
company there is some evil person. Sheep and 
Shrew are often contrasted proverbially as 
types of wives of opposite character. See 
under SHREW. 
The curates . . . know best the black sheep of 
the flock. 
WALTER Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 35. (1818) 
There’s a scabby sheep in every flock. 
Joun Gtype, Jr., A Norfolk Garland, Ὁ. 150. 
(1872) More usually, “a black sheep.” 
Everybody has a black pig. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. 1811. (1875) 
Black sheep dwell in every fold. 
W.S. Grrpert, Η.Μ.5. Pinafore. Act ii. (1878) 


6 
Let the black sheep keep the white. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 69. (1639) 


7 
You are a black sheep; and I’ll mark you. 
CHARLES MACKLIN, The Man of the World. 
Act v, sc. 1. (1792) 
Kate, the “black sheep” of the family. 
WHytTE-MELvVILLE, Kate Coventry. Ch. 13. 
(1856) 
She has heard of the family black sheep and she 
doesn’t approve of black sheep. 
VirciniA RaTH, Posted for Murder, p.54.(1942) 


8 
The blacke shepe is a perylous beast. 

Unxnown, Six Ballads (P.S.), p. 4. (c. 1550) 
Indeed a black sheep is a perilous beast. 

Joun Lyty, Endimion. Act ii, sc. 2. (1591) 
Till now I thought the prouerbe did but iest, 
Which said a blacke sheepe was a biting beast 

THoMAS BastTarD, Chrestoleros. Bk. iv, ep. 20 

(1598) 
Baa, baa, black sheep, Have you any wool? 

HALLIWELL, ed., Nursery Rhymes, p.109.(1842) 


IlI—Sheep and Wolf 


9 
What companionship is there between a wolf 
and a lamb? 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

xiii, 17. (c. 190 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. 

He loves him as the wolf loves the sheep. (Ut 
lupus ovem amat.) 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs, ii, 163. (1814) 


What does the wolf care if the sheepfold be 
destroyed ? 


BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 100. (1817) 
10 


The new-born lamb does not fear a tiger, but 
before he becomes a sheep he will flee from a 
wolf. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 366. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


41 
O noble custodian of the sheep, as they say, 
the wolf! (O praeclarum custodem ovium, 
quod aiunt, lupum!) 

CICERO, Philip pics. No. iii, sec. 2. (44 B.C.) 
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By little and little the wolf eateth the sheep. 
THomas Draxz, Bibliotheca, p. 13. (1633) 
The lone sheep’s in danger of the wolf. 
Joun CriarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 117. (1639) 
The wolf eats sheep, but now and then, 
Ten thousands are devour’d by men. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 


1 
The death of the woolfe, is the health of the 
sheepe. (La morte de Lupi, ἃ sanita de la 
pecore. ) 
Joun Ftorro, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
The life of the wolf is the death of the lamb. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia. (1639) 
The death of wolves is the safety of the sheep. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1084. (1640) 
The Ouseleys have a very curious motto, Mors 
ates ad vita, “The death of the wolf is life to the 
ambs.” 


A. C. Benson, Along the Road, p. 270. (1913) 
2 


The Dust, raised by the Sheep, does not choak 
the Wolf. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4491. (1732) 
There is no ointment for the wolf’s sore eyes, 
Like clouds of dust which from the sheep arise. 

R. C. Trencu, Proverbs, xii, 303. (1865) 


3 
While you trust to the Dog, the Wolf slips 
into the Sheep-Fold. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5690. (1732) 


4 
Left behind as a sheep among wolves. 
(καταλείψειν ὅιν ἐν λύκοισι. 
Heropotus, History. Bk. iv,sec.149.(c.445 B.C.) 
I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. 
(ἀποστέλλω ὑμᾶς ws πρόβατα ἐν μέσῳ λύκων.) 
New Testament: Matthew, x, 16. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Ecce ego mitto vos sicut 
oves in medio luporum.” 


5 
The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb. 
(Habitabit lupus cum agno.) 

Old Testament : Isaiah, xi, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 

Till wolf and lamb be united. (πρίν κεν λύκος 
οἷν ὑμεναιοῖ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, |. 1076. (421 B.c.) 
It is probable that in Noahs Ark the wolf agreed 
with the lamb, and that all creatures drowned 
their antipathy, whilst all were in danger of 
drowning. 

THoMaS Futter, The Profane State. Bk. v, 

ch. 19. (1642) 


6 

The sheep are happier of themselves, than 
under care of the wolves. 

: THOMAS JEFFERSON, Notes on Virginia. (1787) 


The wolfe weareth a faire face to deuour the 
Lambe. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 
The Wolf never wants for a Pretence against 
the Lamb. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4839. (1732) 
The French say, “A petite occasion prend 
le loup le mouton” (On “a pretext the 
wolf takes the lamb), or “The wolf finds a 


reason for taking the lamb.” All these refer 
to Aesop’s fable of the wolf and the lamb 
drinking out of the same stream, and the 
wolf pretending that the lamb was muddy- 
ing the water the wolf was drinking, although 
the lamb was drinking downstream from the 
wolf. 

The Kid, that keeps above, is in no danger of 
the Wolf. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4612. 


8 
He that will needes be a sheepe, cannot greatly 
grudge to be bitten with a fox. 

MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Bb4. (1583) 

It was wont to be said by way of a prouerbe: Hee 
that will be made a sheepe, shall find wolues 
inough. 

GaBRiEL Harvey, Works, ii, 38. (1593) 

If men become sheepe, the wolfe will deuoure 
them. 

Daviss, Scourge of Folly. Proverb 55. (1611) 
He that will make himselfe a sheepe, it is no 
matter though the wolues doe eat him. 

Barnaby Ricn, The Irish Hubbub, p. 4. (1619) 
He that makes himself a sheep, shall be eat by 
the wolf. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1087. (1651) 
He that makes himself a sheep, shall be eaten by 
the wolf. Chi pecora si fa il lupo la mangia.—Ital. 
Qui se fait brebis le loup le mange.—Fr. He that 
is gentle, and puts up with affronts and injuries, 
shall be sure to be loaden. The Spaniards say, 
Hazéos miel, y comeros han moscas. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1670) 
There is much truth in the Italian saying, Make 
yourselves sheep, and the wolves will eat you. 

FRANKLIN, Works (Bigelow), v, 86. (1773) 
He that makes himself a sheep will find that the 
wolves are not all dead. 

SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 4. (1869) 


9 
They expect to tear a lamb from a wolf. (Lupo 
agnum eripere postulant. ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, |. 776. (c. 194 B.c.) Pro- 


verbial for a difficult undertaking. 
10 


To leave wolves in charge of sheep. (Lupus 
apud ovis linquere. ) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, |. 140. (c. 195 B.C.) 
You have entrusted the sheep to the wolf. (Lupo 
ovem commisisti.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 832. (161 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, A dagia, i, iv, 10, who had good 
reason to remember it, since he himself had 
been left in the hands of guardians who 
fleeced him of his property. The Spanish 
form is the same, “Entregar las ovejas al 
lobo.” 

Do you trust doves to a hawk, madman, or a 
full sheepfold to a mountain wolf? (Accipitri 
timidas credis, furiose, columbas? | plenum mon- 
tano credis ovile lupo?) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 363. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Alas, poor Proteus! thou hast entertain’d 
A fox to be the shepherd of thy lambs. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv, 4, 96. (1594) 
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Give never the wolf the wedder to keep. 

FerGcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 36. (c. 1595) 

You have given the wolf the wether to keep. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 95. (1639) 
You give the wolf the wether to keep. Ha dato 
lu pecora in guardia αἱ lupo.—Ital. Dare in guardia 
la lattuga a paperi.—lItal. To give the lettuce in 

charge to the geese. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1670) 
The Germans say, “Den Bock zum Gartner 
machen” (Of a goat make a gardener). 

Such protection as vultures give to lambs. 
R. B. SHERIDAN, Pizzaro. Act ii, sc. 2. (1779) 


1 
Woe to the sheep whose judge is a wolf. (Vae 
miseris ovibus, iudex lupus est.) 

PoNTANUS,Collectio Proverbiorum,p.214.(1778) 

It is a foolish sheep that makes the wolf his 
confessor. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 23. (1670) 
From the German, “Es ist ein albern Schaf, 
das dem Wolf beichtet.” 

Pheasants are Fools, if they invite the Hawk to 
Dinner. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3871. (1732) 


2 
Baneful to the folds is the wolf. (Triste lupus 
stabulis. ) 
VerciL, Eclogues. Ecl. iii, 1. 80. (37 B.C.) 
3 


We care as much for the chill blasts of Boreas 
as the wolf for the number of the sheep. (Tan- 
tum Boreae curamus frigora, quantum | aut 
numerum [ovium] lupus.) 

VerRGIL, Eclogues. Ecl. vii, 1. 51. (37 B.c.) 

As Vergil saith, It neuer troubles a Wolfe, how 
many the sheep be. 

Francis BAcon, Essays: Of the True Greatnesse 

of Kingdomes and Estates. (1597) 
Your Eminence knows the proverb relating to 
counted sheep. 

Mateo ALEMAN, Guzman, i, 435. (1599) 

The wolfe eats counted [and uncounted] sheep. 
RANDLE CotTcrAVE, Dictionary: Loup. (1611) 
The wolfe eateth often the sheepe that have bceene 

told {counted ]. 

JoHN CLarKE, Paroemiologza, Ὁ. 271. (1639) 
The wolf eats oft of the sheep that have been 
warned. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum, No. 1132. (1640) 
The wolf worries sheep, for all that they are to!d. 

ToORRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 132. (1660) 


4 
For the least choice the wolfe tooke the sheepe. 
Joun Woproepne, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldter, Ὁ, 500. (1623) 
THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING, see under WoLrF. 
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δ 

Under a shepherde softe and necligent 

The wolf hath many a sheep and lamb to-rent. 

(Sub molli pastore capit lanam lupus, et grex 

Incustoditus dilaceratur.) 

ALANUS DE INnsuLis, Liber Parabolarum, i, 31. 

- 1200) Cuaucer, tr., The Physician’s Tale, 
. 101. 
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The shepherd should not sleep when the wolf is 
among the sheep. 

Sani, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 2. (c. 1257) 
The wolf cannot the shepherd be. 

Savi, Gulistan, i, 6. (c. 1258) 
The shepherd who praises the wolf hates the 
sheep. (Il pastor che loda il lupo, ha in odio la 
pecora.) 

Cauier, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 196. (1856) 


6 

The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep. (ὁ ποιμὴν ὁ καλὸς τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ τίθησιν 
ὑπὲρ τῶν προβάτων.) 

New Testament: John, x, 11. (ς. α. Ὁ. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Bonus pastor animam suam dat 
pro ovibus suis.” 

The good sheppard exposeth his lyf for his sheep. 

WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyualrye, i, i, 5. (1489) 

THE COOD SHEPHERD SHOULD SHEAR HIS FLOCK, 
NOT FLAY IT, see under TAXES. 


7 
As sheep that have not a shepherd. (Quasi 
oves non habentes pastorem. ) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xxii, 17. (c. 700 B.C.) 


8 

Alas! What boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 
Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair? 

a Joun Mixton, Lycidas, 1. 64. (1637) 


When the shepherd is angry with the sheep, 
he sends them a blind guide. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 403. (1678) 


10 
Sike [such] as the shepheards, sike bene her 
sheepe. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
September, 1. 141. (1579) See also under 
LIKENESS. 


11 
If you cannot tell [count], beauty, I take the 
adage for my reply: You are naught to keep 
sheep. 
GEORGE WILKINS, The Misertes of Inforst Mari- 
age. (1607) In Hazuitt, Old Plays, ix, 477. 
If you can’t tell you are nought to keep sheep. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 172. (1666) 


12 
Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth the 
flock! (O Pastor, et idolum, derelinquens gre- 
gem. ) 

Old Testament: Zechariah, xi, 17. (c. 520 B.c.) 


SHIELD 
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A Spartan woman, as she handed her son his 
shield, exhorted him, saying, “Either with this 
or upon this.” (ἢ τὰν ἣ ἐπὶ ras.) 

PrutarcnH, Moralia: Sayings of Spartan 
Women. Sec. 241F, (c. αὐ. 95) STOBAEUS, 
Florilegium, vii, 31, quotes this as from 
ARISTOTLE, Apkorisms, giving Gorgo as the 
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author. It is often spoken of as a regular 
Spartan custom. Ausontius, Eptgrams. No. 
44, gives a translation of Plutarch, with the 
Latin, “Cum hoc, aut in hoc redi” (Return 
with this, or upon it). 

There are few to bee seene at this daye, whiche, 

by the example of the Spartane women, have the 

heartes to saye to their children in delivering 

them a Tergate, Come no more in my sighte, but 

eyther with this retourning victoryous from the 

field, or uppon this. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 58. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


1 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and 
fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cortolanus, i, 4, 24. (1607) 
Cover yourself with your shield and care not for 
cries. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 167. (1640) 


SHIFT 


2 
Got with shifts are spent with shame. 
A. BoucuieR, in Epwarps, Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, sig. 4b. (a. 1566) 
Those goods that are gotten by shift, are for 
the most part lost with shame. 
Sm RicHarD BarRcKLEY, The Felicitie of Man 
(1631), p. 111. (1598) 
As yee liu’d by shifts, [yee] shall die with shame. 
AntHoony Munopay, The Downfall of Robert 
Earle of Huntington Afterwards Called Robin 
: Hood, ii, D 3 b. (1601) 


He was driven to so narrowe shifte, that to 
furnishe hym selfe of money, he became a 
Pyrat. 
JouN ΒΒΕΝΡΕ, tr., Quintus Curtius Rufus’ H1s- 
torie, i, B iv b. (1553) 
You draue him to his shiftes. 
WriiaM Starrorp (?), A Briefe Examination 
of Certayne Complaints, p. 15. (1581) 
The dear delicious shifts 1 used to be put to, to 
gain half a minute’s conversation. 
SHerwan, The Rivals. Act v, se. 1. (1775) 
He was put to strange shifts to make out a living. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, At Bay. Ch. 1. (1885) 
4 


Hang him that has no shifts. 

Joun CLarkez, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 42. (1639) 
Hang him that hath no shift, and him that hath 
one too many. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1670) 


5 
Strange, that he who lives by shifts, can sel- 
dom shift himself. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


6 
A good shift may serve long, but it will not 
serve ever. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 131. (1678) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 177. (1732) 


7 
A bad shift is better than none. 
Nicotas Upatt, Roister Doister. Act v, sc. 2. 
(a. 1553) Porter, Two Angry Women.(1599) 
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SHILLING 


8 
When I die, I'll leave him the Fee-Simple of 
a Rope and a Shilling. 

FARQUHAR, Constant Couple. Act iv, sc.3.(1700) 
111 cut him off with a shilling. 
: Geo. Cotman, Sr., Musical Lady. Act ii.(1762) 


He did take a shilling, but not with any intent 
of listing. 

THomas HEARNE, Remarks and Collections, 27 
March, 1707. “To take the King’s (or 
Queen’s) shilling’ was to enlist as a soldier 
by accepting a shilling from a recruiting 
officer, a practice now discontinued. 

One fellow was jilted by his mistress, and took the 
shilling in despair. 

THACKERAY, Esmond. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1852) 

I took the Queen’s shilling and became a soldier. 


FARJEON, Three Times Tried. Ch. 1. (1886) 
10 


He maketh his marts with marchantis likely, 
To bryng a shillyng to .ix. pens quickely. 
JoHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Your cunning was such that you brought a shil- 
ling to nine pence. 
WILson, The Arte of Rhetorique, p. 185. (1560) 


11 
He will come back again, like the ill shilling. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 10. (1824) 


SHIP 
See also Boat 


12 
Tossed about like a ship in a storm. (Illidetur 
quasi in procella navis.) 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxiii, 2. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


13 
What is a ship but a prison? 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iil, mem. 4. (1621) 
Being in a ship is being in a jail with the chance 
of being drowned. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1759. 
14 
Every wind is ill to a broken ship. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 171. (1633) 
To a crazy ship all winds are contrary. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 397. (1640) 
Ray, Ὁ. 6. (1670) FULLER, No. 5126. (1732) 
To a disabled ship, every wind is contrary. (A 
nave rotta, ogni vento ἃ contrario.) 
Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 199. (1856) 
Every wind is foul for a crazy ship. 
Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch. 7. (1869) 
15 
A dear ship stands long in the haven. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 4. (1641) 
A dear ship stays long in the harbour. Apply’d 
often to nice maids. 
ees KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 50. (1721) 


As broken a ship has come to land. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 14. (c. 1595) 

As broken a Ship as this has come to Land. 
Tuomas Εὐτ εκ, Gnomologia. No. 668. (1732) 
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Far more unliklier ships have com’d into harbour 
than this. 
Georce CoLMAN, Jr., The Review. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1800) 
My sister will never marry.—That’s easily said. 
. .. but as broken a ship’s come to Jand. 
WALTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 9. (1824) 
1 


Great ships, great thoughtes. (Gran naul, gran 
pensieri. ) 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
A great ship asks deep waters. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 451. 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 

A great Ship must have deep Water. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 203. (1732) 


2 
Ships fear fire more than water. 
GeEorceE HeErsBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 908. 
(1640) Ray, p. 24; FuLrer, No. 4153. 


3 
Go trust yourself to a hewn plank which parts 
you from death by four finger-breadths, or 
seven if it be extra thick! (Confisus ligno, 
digitis a morte remotus | quattuor aut septem, 
si sit latissima, taedae. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires, xii, 58. (c. A.D. 120) 
Ot what thickness are the boards of this ship ?— 
They are fully two inches thick, replied the pilot. 
—Merciful God, said Panurge, we are then con- 
tinually within two inches of death. (Nous som- 
mes donc continuellement ἃ deux doigts prés de 
la mort.) 

Rasexais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 23. (1548) 
Ships are but boards. 

SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice,i,3,22.(1597) 
4 


Not the courage that throws away the scab- 
bard. much less that which burns its ships. 

A. IT. MAHAN, The War in South Africa. Ch. 5. 
(1900) “Seine Schiffe hinter sich brennen” 
(To burn his ships behind him), is a Ger- 
man proverb, which is said to refer to Cor- 
tez in Mexico in 1519, but similar incidents 
have occurred in history at least as far back 

: as 310 B.c. See also under BRIDGE. 
One [customer] always says he'll give me a 
ton of taties when his ship comes home. 

Henry MAyuew, London Labour, i,175.(1851) 
Perhaps we may manage it some time. When 
our ship comes in. 

Miss Mu tock, John Halifax. Ch. 22. (1857) 
When one’s ship comes home. When one succeeds ; 
when one’s projects bear fruit. Perhaps with a 
reminiscence of The Merchant of Venice. 

; Partrinck, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


Don’t give up the ship! You will beat them off! 
Caprain JAMES Mucrorp, of the schooner 
Franklin, 19 May, 1776. Said to have been 
his dying words during a British attack in 
Boston harbor. 
Keep the guns going! Fight her till she strikes 
or sinks! Don’t give up the ship! 
Attributed to CapTaIn JAMES LAWRENCE, com- 
mander of the American frigate Chesapeake, 
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——— 


as he lay fatally wounded while fighting the 
British ship, Shannon, 1 June, 1813. How- 
ever, Benjamin Russell, editor at the time 
of The Boston Centinel, is said to have 
coined the phrase in his account of Law- 
rence’s death. See Bomsaucu, Facts and 
Fancies for the Curtous, Ὁ. 388. 
Don’t give up the ship! 
OLIveR Hazard Perry, Signal, floated at the 
masthead of his flagship, the Lawrence, dur- 
ing the battle of Lake Erie, 10 Sept., 1813. 
This is the only use of the phrase which is 
fully authenticated. 
My exhortation would rather be “ποῖ to give up 
the ship.” 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, x, 4. (1816) 
Don’t give up the ship, matey. 
A. R. Bosworth, Full Crash Dive, p.135.(1942) 


7 
Brought by wooden steed across the azure 
main. (Nempe equo ligneo per vias caerulas.) 
PLautus, Rudens, |. 268. (c. 200 Β. 6.) WoopDEN 
WALLS, see under WALL. 
The ship is the horse of the sea. 
SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act iii. (1913) 


8 

We twain have met like ships upon the sea. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, A Life Drama. Sec.4.(1852) 

As vessels starting from ports thousands of miles 

apart pass close to each other in the naked 

breadth of the ocean, nay, sometimes even touch 

in the dark. 

O. W. HorMEs, The Professor at the Break fast- 
Table. Ch. 3. (1860) 

Our lives, like ships at sea, an instant meet, 
Then part forever. 
STEDMAN, Blameless Prince. St. 51. (1869) 
Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
In passing. 

H. W. LoncFrettow, Tales of a Wayside Inn: 
The Theologian’s Tale: Elizabeth. Pt. 4. 
(1873) 

Ships that Pass in the Night. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN. Title of novel. (1893) 


9 

Those who are conversant in the same dan- 

ger, are said to be in the same Ship. 
WILLIAM PRYNNE, Soveraigne Power of Parlia- 


ments. App., 209. (1643) See also under 
Boar. 


10 
Stretching our fair canvas to the breeze, all 
shipshape and Bristol fashion. 
WaLtTeER Scott, Chronicles of the Canongate: 
Introduction. (1826) 
Her decks were wide and roomy. .. . There was 
no foolish gilding and gingerbread work, .. . 
but everything was “ship-shape and Bristol 
fashion.” 
R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch. 
22. (1840) 
When a seaman wished to speak well of his ves- 
sel, he declared that with her things were “ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion.” 
Notes and Queries, xi, ix, 446. (1914) 
I laid it out shipshape and Bristol fashion. 
Younc, A Man About the House, p. 156.(1942) 
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1 
My ship’s in port. (In portu navigo.) 
TERENCE, Andria, 1. 480. (166 B.c.) Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, i, i, 46. 
The ships rest upcn the beach. (Stant littore pup- 
pes. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 901. (19 B.C.) 
Thow mak my schip in blissit port to arryif. 
WittraM Dunsar, Poems, ix, 165. (c. 1510) 
I find the answer of Anacharsis very proper; be- 
ing asked what ship he reckoned safest, he re- 
plied, that which is in the harbor. (Celle qui 
seroit en port.) 
RaABELArs, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 24. (1548) 
Rough windes in time bring the ship to safe Road. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 250. (1580) 


SHIPWRECK 


2 
To break the pitcher at the door. (ἐπὶ θύραις 
τὴν ὑδρίαν.) 

ArisToTLe, Rhetoric. Bk. i, ch. 6, sec. 22. (c. 
330 B.C.) Quoted as a proverb, for failure 
with success in sight, shipwreck in port. 

He who runs his ship ashore while leaving port 
is certainly the least efficient of pilots. (Pessimus 
certe gubernator qui navem, dum portu egredi- 
tur, impegit.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iv, ch. 
1, sec. 61. (c. Α.Ὁ. 80) 

To be shipwrecked in port. (In portu impingere.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. v, No.76.(1523) 
The French say, “Faire naufrage au port ” 

*Tis double death to drown in ken of shore 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 1114. (1594) 


3 
He perhaps reads of a shipwreck on the coast 
of Bohemia. 

EpMUND BuRKE, On the Sublime and the 


Beautiful: Pt. i, Introduction. (1756) 
4 


My only desire is to watch their shipwreck 
from the dry land. (Cupio istorum naufragia 
ex terra intueri. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 7. (59 B.c.) 
I myself saw the shipwreck, and I said, Never 
was wave more just. (Vidi ego naufragium, . 
et, “Nunquam” dixi “iustior unda fuit.”) 


: Ovwp, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 8, 1. 11. (c. A.D. 9) 


A common shipwreck is a consolation to all. 
(Commune naufragium, omnibus solatium.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. iii, No. 9. 
(1523) See also Misery Loves CoMPpaNny 


6 
He goes a great Voyage, that goes to the Bot- 
tom of the Sea. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1850.(1732) 

“It is a great way to the bottom of the sea” 
{They] would have met a watery grave; or, to 
use a seaman’s phrase, gone to Davy Jones’s 
locker. 

Unxnown, Naval Chronicle, x, 510. (1803) 
The boat was capsized, and... all hands are 
snug enough in Davy Jones’s locker. 

Cuamigr, Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 14. (1837) 
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7 
The shipwrecks of some are sea-marks to 
others. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, i, 372. (1662) 
I am your sea-mark; and, though wrecked and 
lost, 
My ruin stands to warn you from the coast. 
DrypDEN, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. i, act 
iii, sc. 1. (1670) 
Let another’s shipwreck be your sea-mark. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.440.(1855) 
The Dutch say, “A wreck on shore is a bea- 
con at sea.” 


You leaue all anker holde, on seas or lands, 
And so set vp shop vpon Goodwins sands. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Sandbanks off the coast of Kent, where many 
ships go aground. 
Let him set up shop on Goodwins sands. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 215. (1670) 
May Sell-cheap kept shop on Goodwin Sands, 
and yet had Store of custom. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1748 


9 
Each man makes his own shipwreck. (Naufra- 
gium sibi quisque facit.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 503. (c. A. D. 60) 
Of sailors leaping from a wreck into the sea. 
10 
I made a prosperous voyage when I suffered 
shipwreck. (voy εὐπλόηκα, ὅτε vevavdynxa.) 
ZENO, referring to the fact that the loss of a 
ship with its cargo had caused him to turn 
to philosophy. (c. 300 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
Lagrtius, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 4. 


11 
It’s stupid to trip on the same stone twice. 
(dis πρὸς τὸν αὐτὸν αἰσχρὸν εἰσκρούσιν λίθον.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adagia, ili, 29. (ς. A.D. 130) 

He wrongly accuses Neptune who makes ship- 
wreck a second time. (Improbe Neptunum ac- 
cusat qui iterum naufragium facit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.331.(c.43 B.C.) 
He complains wrongfully on the sea, that twice 
suffers shipwreck. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 708. (1640) 
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To put one’s shirt on a horse. 

BARRERE AND LELAND, A Dictionary of Slang: 
Shirt. (1897) To bet everything one has. 
Similarly, “To lose one’s shirt,” to lose every- 
thing. The French say, “Jouer jusqu’a sa 
derniére chemise.” 


13 
A dandy of the “boiled shirt” and ‘‘stove-pipe” 
pattern. 
J. Rosz Browne, A Peep at Washoe. In Har- 
per’s Magazine, Jan., 1861. 
In order to attend the Governor’s reception, I 
borrowed a boiled shirt. 
McC ure, Rocky Mountains, p. 412. (1869) 
He wore a “stove-pipe” hat and a “boiled shirt.” 
hea Miter, Amongst the Modocs, Ὁ. 130. 
1873 
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1 
I holde him riche, al hadde he nat a sherte. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 
Wyf of Bath, 1. 330. (c. 1386) 
The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 
As sages at all times assert; 
The happy man’s without a shirt. 

Joun Heywoop, Be Merry, Friends. (c. 1562) 
Admit he be not worth a Shirt to his back, he 
has Wealth enough who holds himself content. 

RICHARD BraTHWAIT, A Comment Upon the 

Two Tales of Chaucer, p. 91. (1665) 
Augustus had neither glass to his windows, nor 
a shirt to his back. 

Epwarp ΟἿΒΒΟΝ, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 

man Empire. Vol. iii, ch. 31. (1781) 


2 
The Frenchman invented the ruffle, the Eng- 
lishman added the shirt. 

Emerson, English Traits, Ὁ. 89. (1856) LEAN, 
Collectanea, 1, 22, quotes this, “A French- 
man invented the dickey, the Englishman 
added the shirt.” 


When one person makes another in an ill hu- 
mour he is said to have “got his shirt out.” 
J. C. Hotten, A Dictionary of Modern Slang: 
Shirty. (1859) 
Don’t get your shirt tied in a knot. 
FITZSIMMONS AND ADAMS, This—Is Murder, p. 
78. (1941) 


4 
He cleaves to me like Alcides’ shirt. 

BEN JONSON, The Poetaster. Act iii, sc. 1.(1601) 
The garment dipped in the blood of the cen- 
taur Nessus, which Deianeira sent to Alcides, 
or Hercules, whose flesh it consumed. 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 12, 43. 

(1606) 
Remorse is the very shirt of Nessus. 
S. J. WEYMAN, Starvecrow Farm. Ch.32.(1905) 


5 

They would throw their shirt into the fire. if 
it was privy to their real intentions. (Ils 
jecteroient leur chemise au feu, si elle estoit 
participante de leurs vrayes intentions. ) 

MonraAIoNe, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) Quot- 

ing a saving of Metellus Macedonius relative 
to princes. 
My cassock shall not know it; If I thought it 
did, I’ld burn it. 

Jonson, Tale of a Tub. Act i, sc. 1. (1633) 
The designe is secrett, knowne to the designer 
onely, whoe saith if hee thought his shirt knew 
it hee would burne it. 

WILLIAM CLARKE, Clarke Papers, iii, 12. (1654) 
He know my secrets? No; as my Lord Mayor 
said, “If I thought my shirt knew it, I'd burn it ” 

Swirt, Journal to Stella, 30 Nov., 1710. 

If my Shirt knew-my Design, I’d burn it. 

Trromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2695.(1732) 


δ 
He that hath more smocks than shirts at 2 
bucking [washing] had need be a man of goud 
forelooking. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 353. (1678) 
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FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6427. (1732) Ray 
credits the saying to Chaucer, but it has not 
been found in his works. 


7 

Think of the terrible shirt smeared and inter- 
woven with inflammable materials. (Illam 
tunicam alimentis ignium et inlitam et 
textam. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis. xiv,sec.5.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
Daring deeds that deserved the shirt of torture. 
(Ausi quod liceat tunica punire molesta.) 

JUVENAL, Satives. Sat. viii, 1. 235. (c. A.D. 120) 

A shirt lined with pitch in which the victims 
were burnt to death. 

Of one, whose naked soul stood clad in love 

Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, A Life Drama. Sc. ii, }. 225. 

(1852) Smith’s printer later declared, “We 
utterly ruined one poet through a ridiculous 
misprint of ‘shirt’ for ‘sheet.’” But it was 
not a misprint. Smith had been reading Sen- 
eca or Juvenal. See Pycrort, Ways and 
Means of Men of Letters. 


8 
He is no less than a stuffed man. 

SHTAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1, 
58. (1598) 

M. Prudhomme est né avec le Christ. 

ARTHUR RIMBAUD, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 6. 
(1873) M. Prudhomme is the incarnation of 
the canting man. “Mr. Stuffed Shirt” is the 
way Delmore Schwartz renders it. The 
phrase, however, is later than Rimbaud. It 
has been attributed to Fay Templeton, who 
is said to have applied it to a plunger named 
John W. Gates about 1899. 

I have been accused of many things in my time, 
but never of being a stuffed shirt. 

J. D. Carr, Death Turns the Tables,p.20.(1941) 

{He] is a shirt that I’d love to see unstuffed. 

Davin KENT, Jason Burr’s First Case, p. 82 

(1941) 


9 
People . . . hauing no banners, but bloudie 
shirtes hanged vpon long staues. 

Sirk Purvi Stoney, Arcadia, i, vi. (a. 1586) 
The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in 
the mosch of Damascus. 

Epwarp Gipson, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 

man Empire, v, 266. (1788) 
[Foucher adds] It is by spreading out the mis- 
eries of the workmen, the bloody shirt of some 
victim, . . . that the people are excited to take 
arms. 

LEwIis Cass, France, Its King, Court and Gov- 
ernment, p. 44. (1840) The reference is to 
Léon Foucher’s review of Guizot’s transla- 
tion of Sparks, Life of Washington. 

A diligent attempt is now being made to hide 
with the “bloody shirt” the appalling wrongs 
committed by the Republican party. 

J.S. Reynotos, Reconstruction in South Caro- 
lina, Ὁ. 304. (1875) 

To parade acts of violence and murder perpe- 
trated within the jurisdiction of a carpet-bag 
government was called, in the flash language of 
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the politicians, waving the bloody shirt, and con- 
sidered a most effective means of electioneering. 
A. 5. Brack, The Electoral Conspiracy. In The 
North American Review, July, 1877, p. 11. 
The phrase as applied to American politics, 
has been attributed to Oliver P. Morton, 
U.S. Senator 1867-1879. See FARMER, Amer- 
icanisms, p. 9. 
He who chanced to refer to so old and exploded 
a joke was greeted with the laughter-provoking 
cry of the “bloody shirt.” 
ALBION W. TourceeE, A Fool’s Errand. Ch. 38. 
(1879) 
It is a relief to remember that this phrase [wav- 
ing the bloody shirt] is no invention of our 
politics. It dates back to Scotland three cen- 
turies ago. After a massacre in Glenfruin, not so 
savage as has stained our annals, two hundred 
and twenty widows rode on white palfreys to 
Stirling Tower, bearing each on a spear her hus- 
band's bloody shirt. 
Roscoe ConxLinc, Speech, in New York, 17 
Sept., 1880. 


1 
He would give away the shirt off his back. 
; SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 28 Apr., 1771. 


Tell E. Stanton to keep his under-garmints on. 
ARTEMUS Warp, In Washington. (1863) 
Keep your shirt on. 
Jorn O'HARA, Appointment in Samarra, Ὁ. 291. 
(1934) In frequent use. 
ΠΡ your shirt on, and don’t get ahead of your- 
5611, 
Jaxe Fatstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, p.142.(1938) 
Oh, keep your pants on, honey. 
: Dyson Carter, Night of Flame, p. 88. (1943) 


Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers. 
R. P. Weston. Title of popular song. (1914) 
SHIRT NEARER THAN COAT see under SELF. 
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4 
It was you who stitched this shoe, and Aris- 
tagoras who put it on. (Τοῦτο τὸ ὑπόδημα 
Eppayas μὲν ov, ὑπεδήσατο δὲ 'Apiorayépys.) 
ARTAPHERNES, to Histiaeus, after the Ionian re- 
volt, in 497 B.C. 
It is not for him that fashioneth the shoe, to make 
the graine of the leather. 
Joumw Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 224. (1580) 
He that makes the Shoe, can’t tan the Leather. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2235.(1732) 


I should put more to risk if I were in his shoes. 
Joun Apvams, Familiar Letters, p. 304. (1777) 
I wouldn’t be in his shoes for his coat. 
TrmotHy SHAy Artuur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night iv, p. 74. (1854) 
I wish I was in your shoes. 
Payn, Confidential Agent, iii, 130. (1880) 
Lots of men would like to be in your shoes. 
KAUPMAN AND Rysxinp, Of Thee I Sing. Act i, 
sc. 3. (1931) 


6 
As easy as an old shoe. 
J. T. Brocxerr, North Country Glossary: Old 


SHOE 


Shoe. (1825) See under Easiness. The usual 
form of the proverb is, “Old shoes are easi- 
est.” See under Ack: OLp TuH1ncs Are BEst. 
In contrast to old shoes is the proverb, 
“Creaking shoes are not paid for.” 


7 
Of shoon and botes, newe and faire, 
Loke at the leest thou have a paire. 
CHAUCER (?), tr., The Romaunt of the Rose, 
]. 2265. (c. 1365) 


8 
My minde could never rest at hoem, 
My shoes wear maed of running leather. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Chippes, p. 130. (1575) 
Straying, ranging, . . . wandring up and downe, 
whose shooes are made of running leather. 
RANDLE CotGrave, Dictionary: Divague.(1611) 
His shoes be made of running leather. 
Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 159. (1639) 
This child’s shoes are made of running leather. 
᾿ WILLIAM Hone, Year-Book, col. 1544. (1831) 


The finest shooe fits not every foot. 
JouHN CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 82. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1670) 
The fairest looking Shoe may pinch the Foot. 
"ΟΜ ΑΒ FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4514.(1732) 


That’s another pair of sleeves. (C’est une 
autre paire de manches. ) 

CotcraveE, Dictionary: Manches. (1611) 

We'll show ’em another pair of shoes than that. 
Dickens, Great Expectations. Ch. 40. (1861) 
“That, sir,” replied Mr. Wegg, “is quite another 

pair of shoes.” 

Dicxens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch. 15 
(1865) 

You'll find a tiger quite another pair of shoes. 

Mrs. B. M. Croker, Village Tales, Ὁ. 10. (1895) 

That’s a different pair of shoes altogether. 

J. J. Connincton, No Past is Dead, Ὁ. 153 
(1942) The English proverb is supposed to 
be a corruption of the French, “Tout ἃ fait 
mi autre chose” (That’s quite another mat- 
ter). 


11 
All the reaste mighte blow their nayles, or go 
to shough the dawe. 
THOMAS Drant, tr., Horace’s Satires. Bk. i, sat. 
9. (1566) To SHOE THE GOOSE, see under 
Goose. 


1 
A great shoe fits not a little foot. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 3. (1633) 


ἢ CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 138. (1639) 


’Tis the same to him who wears a shoe, as if 
the whole earth were covered with leather. 
Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Wealth.(1860) 
Quoted as a Persian proverb. 


If you would have your shoes last, put no nails 
in ’em. 
jap RAN ΚΕΝ, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


Mars Shoe and a Horse’s Shoe are both 
ike. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 318. (1732) 
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Better cut the Shoe, than pinch the Foot. 
THomMaASs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 887. 
If your Shoe pinch you, give it to your Man. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2807. 
You take more Care of your Shoe, than Foot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6004. From 
the Latin, “De calceo sollicitus, et pedem 
nihil curans” (Concerned about the shoe, and 
caring nothing about the foot). 


1 
He ought to stop his eares . . . and to walke 
amongst them (as the saying is) shood 
amongst the thornes. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 20. 

(1581) Pettie, tr. 

While thy shoe is on thy foot, tread upon the 
thorns. . 
5 Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 275. (1678) 


Nowe for good lucke, cast an olde shoe after 
mee. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
One should haue throwne an old shoo after thee. 
BratHwalt, Natures Embassie, Ὁ. 204. (1621) 
I shall need nothing now but an old shoe cast 
after me. 
Howarp, The Surprisal. Act iii, sc. 7. (1665) 
And, wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue. (1842) 
Rice for gude luck, and bauchles [old shoes] for 
bonnie bairns. Refers to the custom of throwing 
rice and old shoes after a newly married couple. 
CueEviot, Scottish Proverbs, p. 285. (1896) See 
also under LUCK. 


3 
Folke say of olde, the shoe will holde with the 
sole. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 333; Ray, p. 142. 
I will stick as close to thee, as the soale doth to 
the shoe. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 308. (1580) 
Who should hold with the sole but the shoe? 
Unknown, Pedlers Prophecie, |. 730. (1595) 
The sole holdeth with the upper Leather. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4759.(1732) 


4 
While the fote warmith, the sho harmith. 
Hitts, Common-Place Book, p. 128. (c. 1530) 
Long liyng warme in bed is holsome (quoth shee). 
While the leg warmeth, the boote harmeth (quoth 
hee). 
Joun Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
While the leg warmeth, the boot harmeth. 
Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 385. (ς. 1594) 
Ray, p. 113; FULLER, No. 6309. 
5 No woman... . 

But swich oon as hath trode his shoo amis. 
Hocc.eve, Minor Poems, xxiv, 66. (c. 1422) 
Where the king had married her for a mayde, he 

founde that she had troden her showe awrye. 
Joun Daus, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, Ὁ. 
187. (1560) 
My wife doth euer tread his shooe a wry. 
Joun Heywoop,Proverbs.Cent.vi,No.21.(1562) 
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She hath neuer trode her foot awry. 

SHARPHAM, Cupid’s Whirligig. Act iv. (1616) 
A foolish female nice and shy, 

That never yet trod shooe awry. 

D’Urrey, Richmond Hetress. Act ii, sc.2.(1639) 
To tread a shoe awry: to make a lapse from vir- 
tue. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 
“To tread one’s shoes straight,” to behave with 
propriety, to be circumspect in our conduct. 

Carr, Dialect of Craven: Shoe. (1828) 


6 

For still when all is said the rule stands fast 

That each man’s shoe be made on his own last. 

(Metiri ‘ quemque suo modulo ac pede verum 
est. 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 7, 1. 98. (20 B.c.) 
Conington, tr. The usual form of the Latin 
proverb, as given by ΗΈΝΡΕΕΞΟΝ, Latin Pro- 
verbs, p. 280, is, ““Non omnis calceus con- 
venit cuilibet pedi” (The same shoe does not 
fit every foot). 

To each foot its own shoe. (A chaque pied son 
soulier.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) An- 
other French form is, “On ne chausse pas 
tout pied avec un méme soulicr” (One 
doesn’t shoe every foot with the same shoe.) 

Euery shooe is not fit for euery foote. 
δ Ἔ ΕΙΟΗ, Ladies Looking Glasse, p. 21. 
1616) 
All feet tread not in one shoe. 
GEorRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Every shoe fits not every foot. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 142. (1670) 
KELLY, p. 96; FULLER, No. 1460. 
To make one shoe serve for all feet. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 47.(1672) 
All shoes fit not all feet. 

THOMAS D’UrrFeEy, Don Quixote. Pt. iii, act v, 

sc. 2. (1696) 


7 
A black shoe makes a merry heart. 
James HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18.(1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1670) 


8 
The boot will be on the other foot. 
MICHAEL INNES, Appleby on Ararat, p. 148. 
(1941) 
The shoe is on the other foot. 
LENORE OFForp, Clues to Burn, Ὁ. 9. (1942) 


9 
Better wear shoon than sheets. Sick men wear 
sheets and sound men shoes. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 67. (1721) 
Better wear out Shoes than Sheets. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 940. (1732) 


10 
Do not let the shoe be too large for the foot. 
(unde ὑπὸρ τὸν πόδα ἔστω rd ὑπόδημα.) 
Lucian, Essays in Portraiture Defended. Sec. 
10. (ς. A.D. 170) Cited by Erasmus, Adagva, 
ii, v, 46, with the Latin, “Ne ultra pedem 
calceus.” 
And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 
You'll judge the seasons by your shooting corn. 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 33. (1726) 
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When you buy shoes, measure your feet. 
H. H. Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 575. 
(1937) 


As arrant a villaine, as euer trode vpon a shooe 
of leather. 
James Masse, tr., Guzman de Alfarache, ii, 
163. (1622) See under VILLAIN. 
As fine Babes as ever trod in Shoe of Leather. 
SAMUEL Foote, Taste, i, 9. (1752) 


2 
Thou lookest after deed mens shoes. 

JEHAN Patscrave, Lesclarissement de la Langue 
Francoyse, p. 644. (1530) 

Who waitth for dead men shoen, shall go long 
barefoote. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Cited by Ray and Trench. From the French, 
“Qui attend les souliers d’un mort risque 
d’aller pieds nus.” 

He should have iron shoon who byds his neigh- 
bors dead. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 44. (c. 1895) 
It were no hoping after dead mens shooes, for 
both vpper-leather and soles would bee worn out 
to nothing. 

UNnKENowN, Meg of Herefordshire, p. 12. (1609) 
The teeth have time to grow long while we wait 
for the death of someone. (L’on a le temps 
d’avoir les dents longues, lorsqu’on attend, pour 
vivre, le trépas de quelqu’un.) 

Motrtre, Le Médicin Malgré Lui. Act ii, sc. 1, 

l. 61. (1666) 
He goes long barefoot that wears dead mens 
shoon. 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 148.(1721) 
It’s ill waiting for dead folk’s shoon. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 37. (1815) 
It is ill standing in dead men’s shoes. 

Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 5. (1850) 
It’s ill waiting for dead men’s shoes. 

E. V. Lucas, London Lavender Ch. iv (1912) 
3 


No one of you can tell me where my shoe 
pinches me. (ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἂν εἰδείη ris ὑμῶν καθ᾽ ὅ 
τι θλίβεται μέρος οὑμὸς πούς.) 

PrutarcH, Lives: Aemilius Paulus. Ch. v, sec. 
2. (c. A.D. 110) Relating the anecdote of the 
Roman who, when his friends protested 
against his divorcing his wife, asking him if 
she was not beautiful, discreet and fruitful, 
took off his shoe and held it out to them 
asking, “15 it not handsome? Is it not new? 
But none of you can tell where it pinches 
me.” Referred to also in Moralia, 141A: 
D’IsraELt, Curiosities of Literature: Philos- 
ophy of Proverbs. One of the few proverbs 
whose origin is convincingly explained. 

Nobody knows better than I where my shoe 
pinches me. (Nemo scit praeter me ubi me soccus 
premat.) 

St. Jerome (Hieronymus), Adversus Jovinian, 
i, 48. (A. Ὁ. 393) 

I wot best wher wringeth me my sho. 

CuHaucer, The Marchantes Tale, 1. 309. (c. 
1388) 

Thow knawis best quhair bindis the thi scho. 

WrxuM Dunpsar, Works, p 356. (¢. 1510) 
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That is not where the shoe pinches. (Ce n'est 1a 
ou me deult.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 28. (1545) 
What cloke for the rayne so euer ye bryng mee, 
My selfe can tell best, where my shooe doth 

wryng mee. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
I wot where my awn shoe bindes me. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 66. (c. 1595) 
Each knows best where the shoe pinches him. 
(Cada uno sabe donde la aprieta el zapato.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 32. (1605) 

A proverb in many languages. The French 
say, “Chacun sent oti le soulier Ie blesse’’; 
the Germans, “Keiner weiss wo dem Andern 
der Schuh driickt”; the Italians, “Nessun 
sente da che parte preme la scarpa, se non 
chi se la calza.” 

Ah little do you know where my shoo wrings. 

SAMUEL Row tanps, A Whole Crew of Kind 

Gossips (Hunt Cl.), p. 4. (1609) 
No man can tell where his shooe wrings him, but 
hee that weares it. 

Joun Taytor, Crabtree Lectures, Ὁ. 96. (1639) 
The wearer knows where the shoe wrings. 

HErsBeErt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 493. (1640) 
Those who wear the shoe know best where it 
pinches. 

SpurGEoN, John Ploughman. Ch. 16. (1869) 
There is nothing in the outward appearance of a 
shoe to show where it pinches. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 45. (1940) 


4 
It maye easily be perceaued where the shoe 
wryngeth them. 
MILEs CoveERDALE, tr., The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. BS. (1541) 
Others may guess where the shooe wringes, be- 
sides him that weares it. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 415. (1580) 
I know where it is that your shoe wrings you. 
DrybeEN, Martin-Mar-All. Act iv, sc. 1. (1668) 


5 
In the shooemakers stocks. In shoes too small. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
Shoemakers-stocks, pincht with strait Shoes. 

B.E., Dicttonary of Cunting Crew. (c. 1700) 

6 
Pro.: For he was more than over shoes in love. 
Val.: ’Tis true; for you are over boots in love. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 24. (1594) 
Over shoes, over boots. 

NICHOLAS BRETON,Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
Quer-shooes, ouer-bootes, now goe deeper euen. 

SHARPHAM, Cupid’s Whirligig. Act ii. (1616) 
The faction was engaged, over shoes, over boots. 

Rocer Nortn, Examen, p. 218, (1740) 

I hae taen sae muckle concern wi’ your affairs 
already, that it maun e’en be ower shoon ower 
boots wi’ me now. 

Wa ter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 
Considering how far he had gone and how he 
would. be laughed at if he backed out, he deter- 
mined to let it be “over shoes over boots.” 

R. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 14. (1854) 
OVER HEAD AND EARS, see under Heap. 
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4 

If the shoe fits anyone here, he can wear it. 

JULIAN SHorE, Rattle His Bones, Ὁ. 9. (1941) 
See also under Cap. 


2 
The shoe knows whether the stocking has 
holes. 
R. C, Trencnu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
4. (1883) Cited as from “ἃ Creole source.” 


3 
One shoe oft and one shoe on. (Un pied 
chaussé et l’autre non.) 

DE Trkvoux, Dictionnaire Universel: Pied. 
(1771) Of a man who has departed in great 
haste. 

Tip at the toe, live to see woe; 
Wear at the side, live to be a bride; - 
Wear at the ball, live to spend all; 
Wear at the heel, live to save a deal. 

J. T. Varven, East Anglian Handbook, p. 115. 
(1885) An old rhyme “teaching the signifi- 
cance of the wear of shoes.” 


4 
He could draw to a shoe-string, as the saying 
went, and obtain a tan-yard! 
Henry WATTERSON, Oddities of Southern Life. 
See Century Magazine, Apr., 1882, p. 884/2. 
He speculated ‘‘on a shoe-string.” 
A. P. Vatoes, The Origin of Thought, Ch. 11. 
(1904) 
How do we begin? On a shoe-string. 
PERCIVAL WILDE, Inquest, p. 30. (1940) 
They had started on a shoestring. 
Davin Donce, Death and Taxes, Ὁ. 7. (1941) 
With little or no money. 


5 
Jack soon put on his coat of darkness, and his 
shoes of swiftness. 

Unknown, Jack and the Giants. (1787) 
Punishment this day hitches ... after Crime, 
with frightful shoes-of-swiftness ! 

CarRLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. i, bk v, 

ch. 5. (1837) 


6 
‘Too big for one’s shoon,” used of a person 
whose notions are too high for his station, 
a conceited person. 

Unknown, South Chester Glossary: Shoe. 

(1887) 

TO DIE IN ONE’S SHOES, see under HANGING. 
To KISS ONE’S SHOE, see under SERVILITY. 
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7 

A shoemaker is not a good craftsman who 
puts big shoes on a small foot. (οὐδὲ σκυτοτόμον 
εἶναι σπουδαῖον, ὅς μικρῷ ποδὶ ὑποδήματα μεγάλα 
περιτίθησιν.}) 

AGESILAUS THE GREAT, when some one praised 
an orator for his ability in making much of 
small matters. (c. 250 B.c.) See PLUTARCH, 
Moralia. Sec. 208C. 


8 

Ἂν hale cobbler is a better man than a sick 
ng. 
BICKERSTAFFE, Love in a Village, i, 5. (1763) 
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9 

A shoomaker’s son is a Prince born. 
Detoney, The Gentle Craft. Ch. 9. (c. 1597) 

Shoemakers sonnes were princes borne. 

Ἐλοον Pepystan Garland, p. 445. (1637) 


Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iii, ch. 
2, (1642) “Never flout any for his profes- 
sion, if honest, though poor and painful,” 
Fuller warns. 
The higher the tree, the sweeter the plumb; 
The better the shooe, the blacker the thumb. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17.(1659) 
The higher the plum-tree, the riper the plum; 
The richer the cobler, the blacker the thumb. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 210. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6420. (1732) 


11 

Marry, because you have drunk with the King, 

And the King hath so graciously pledg’d you, 

You shall no more be call’d Shoomakers, 

But you and yours to the worlds ende, 

Shall be call’d the Trade of the Gentle Craft 

ROBERT GREENE, George-a-Greene, F 4 Ὁ. (a 

1592) Edward IV of England (1442-1483) is 
the king referred to. Legend has it that he 
fell in one day with a party of shoemakers, 
drank with them, and renamed them “Fol- 
lowers of the gentle craft.” But the term 
probably originated in the much older leg- 
end that St. Crispin, after he left Rome for 
Soissons (A.D. 303) to preach Christianity, 
supported himself wholly by making and 
mending shoes. He is therefore the patron 
saint of shoemakers, and his day is October 
25, the day of the battle of Agincourt. ‘This 
day is call’d the feast of Crispian,” etc.— 
Henry V, iv, 3, 40-—perhaps the most stirring 
lines that Shakespeare ever wrote. 


Ile . . . fall to my old trade of the gentle craft 
the cobler. 
Rospert Witson, Coblers Prophecie, |. 1677 
(1594) 
Yonder’s a brother of the gentle craft; if he 
bear not 
Saint Hugh’s bones [his tools}, I'll forfeit my 
bones. 


THomas DEKKER, The Shomaker’s Holiday 
Act iii, sc. 3. (1600) In the following act. 
Dekker has, “Shoomaker, have you 
good Saint-Hughs bones to smooth up your 
work ?” Saint Hugh of Avalon and Lincoln. 

When young, of Crispin’s gentle craft by trade 
EDWARD WARD, Grand Rebellion, iii, 464.(1713) 

Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the 

gentle craft. 

oe W. LoncretLow, Nuremberg. (1844) 

1 

Who is wurs shod than the shoemakers wyfe. 

With shops full of newe shoes all hir lyfe? 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

Witson, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 119. (1560) 
When we sce a man ill-shod, we say it is no 
wonder, if he happens to be a shoemaker. (Quand 
nous veoyons un homme mal chaussé, nous di- 
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sons que ce n’est pas merveille, s’il est chaus- 
setier.) 

Monrtalcn_E, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. (1580) The 
French proverbial form is, “Les cordonniers 
sont toujours les plus mal chaussés.” 

The Sowter’s wife is worst shod. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 1595) 
Him that makes shoes goes barefoot himself. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly: Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 

Who goes more bare than the shoemaker’s wife 
and the smith’s mare? 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 202. (1678) 
No man goes worse shod than the shoemaker. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Remains, ii, 165. (a. 1680) 
The shoemaker’s wife often goes in ragged shoes. 

RICHARD GRAVES, The Spiritual Quixote. Bk. iii, 
ch. 2. (1772) 

The smith’s mare and the shoemaker’s bairns 
are aye the worst shod. 

SAMUEL Smizss, Life of a Scotch Naturalist, 
Thomas Edward, p. 380. (1876) 

She went to sleep hungry, although her husband 
is a baker. 

Burckwarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 148. (1817) 
The woman who sells fans often shades her eyes 
with her hands. 

S. G. Caampron, Racial Proverbs, p.359.(1938) 

A Chinese proverb. 


1 

Like a lame cobbler, he sits around the house 
all day. (Quasi claudus sutor domi sedet totos 
dies.) 

5 Prautus, Aulularia, Ἰ. 73. (c. 210 B.C.) 


They that cobble and clout shall have work 
when others go without. 
, Joon Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1670) 


I am but ...acobbler ... All that I live 
by is with the awl. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 1, 11. (1598) 
The cobbler deals with all [awl]. 

JOHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 32. (1639) On 

p. 71, “Without all the cobbler’s nobody ” 

Six aw!ls make a shoemaker. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1670) 


1I—Shoemaker, Stick to your Last 


4 

You have undertaken to speak of matters 
which you have never learned. (οὐ μεμάθηκας 
ἀρξαμένου λαλεῖν.) 


APELLES, when Megabyzus began to talk of 
line and chiaroscuro. (c. 325 B.c.) See PLu- 
TARCH, Moralia. Secs. 58E, 472A Zeuxis, ac- 
cording to AELIAN, Varia Historia, ii, 2. The 
most famous anecdote about Apelles is that 
of his encounter with the shoemaker. The 
great painter was in the habit of hanging his 
pictures where they could be seen by the 
passers-by and listening to their comments, 
without their suspecting his identity. One day 
a shoemaker pointed out that one of the 
shoes in a certain picture lacked a latchet, 
and Apelles, recognizing the fault, painted a 
latchet in. Next day the cobbler passed 
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again, and when he perceived that the shoe 
had been repainted, he became so proud of 
his success as a critic that he began to find 
fault with the painting of the thigh, where- 
upon Apelles, who was concealed behind the 
painting, called out, “Shoemaker, don’t go 
above your last!” Lucian attributes the say- 
ing to Phidias. 
The shoemaker should not go beyond his lust. 
(Ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret.) 
Putny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxxv, sec. 85. 
(a.D. 77) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 
16, in a shorter form, “Ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam,” and with the comment, “Men should 
not attempt what they are not qualified by 
education or natural aptitude to perform, 
nor should they discourse on matters they 
do not understand.” Included by TAVERNER 
in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 17, 
with the rendering, “Let not the shomaker 
go beyonde his shoe.” 
The shomaker must not goe aboue his latchet, 
nor the hedger meddle with any thing but his bil. 
Joun Lyty, The Anatomy of Wit: The Epis- 
tle Dedicatorie, p. 203. (1580) 
The Shoomaker ought not to presume aboue 
the Pantople. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Mornay’s Christian Re- 
ligion, Ὁ. 155. (1587) 
It is written that the shoemaker should meddle 
with his yard, and the tailor with his last. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 2, 40.(1595) 
Shoemaker, you goe a little beyond your last 
THomas Heywoop, /f You Know Not Me 
(1605) 
A Shoe-maker must not go beyond his Last. 
Oswatp DyxeEs, English Proverbs, p.153.(1709) 
Let not the Cobler go beyond his last. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 242. (1721) 
The French say, “Cordonnier, soigne tes 
souliers.”’ 


δ 
Let each man exercise the art he knows. 
(ἔρδοι τις ἣν ἕκαστος εἰδείη τέχνην.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 1431. (422 B.C.) 
“Art” in the sense of skill or training in a 
craft or trade. Aristophanes is telling the 
story of a man of Sybaris who was thrown 
from his carriage and cracked his skull be- 
cause he did not know how to drive, and 
the line given above was the comment of a 
bystander. 

It is a true saying, “Do that which you know 
how to do.” (O illud verum, ἔρδοι ris!) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. v, epis. 10. (51 B.C.) 
The art which each man knows, in that let him 
employ himself. (Quam quisque norit artem, in 
hac se exerceat.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. |, 
ch. 18, sec. 41. (45 Β. 6.) Quoted as “the well- 
known Greek saying.” Cited by ERASMUS, 
Adagia, ii, ii, 82. 

Let each man pass his days in that wherein bis 
skill is greatest. (Qua pote quisque, in ea conterat 
arte diem.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 1, 1. 46. (c. 24 
B.C.) 
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Every one ought to stick to his trade. (Chacun 
ἃ son métier doit toujours s’attacher.) 

LA ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. v, fab. 8. (1668) The 
Spanish form is, “Cada qual hablé en loque 
dabe”’ (Let every one talk of what he under- 
stands). 

, 

Do you not perceive that you are speaking be- 
yond your hammer? (Non sentis, te ultra mal- 
leum loqui?) 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. (c. a.D. 200) To 
a blacksmith criticising music. 


2 
Remember to keep yourself, cobbler, in your 
own little skin. (Memento in pellicula, cerdo, 
tenere tua.) : 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. iii, epig. 16, 1. 6. (c. 
A.D. 85) Another way of saying, “Cobbler, 
stick to your last,” with an allusion to the 
ass in the lion’s skin. The proverbial form 
is, “Infra tuam pelliculam te contine.” It is 
sometimes rendered, “Cobbler, stick to your 
leather,” or “Live according to your means.” 
It was a lawe among the Persians, that the Musi- 
tian should not judge of the Painter, nor anye 
one meddle in that handy craft, where-in hee was 
not expert. 
aon LyLty, Euphues (Arber), p. 421. (1580) 


The horse to the chariot, the ox to the plow. 
(ἴφ᾽ ἅρμασιν ἵππος, ἔν 3’ ἀρότρῳ Bods.) 

PINDAR, Olympian Odes. (c. 460 B.c.) As 
quoted by PLutarcu, and by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, ii, 82, who gives the Latin, “Equus 
in quadrigis, in aratro bos.” 

The gunner to his linstock, and the steersman to 
the helm. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 42. (1748) 
There is sound sense in the adage, “The cobbler 
to his last and the gunner to his linstock.” 

MAxweELL, Life of W. H. Smith, Ὁ. 262. (1894) 
Fritterman, to thy fritters. 

F. E. Hut, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 106. (1902) An- 

other variant is, “Let every tailor stick to 
his goose.” 
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4 

He shootes lyke a gentle man fayre and far off. 
Rocer ASCHAM, Toxophilus, Ὁ. 150. (1545) 

That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 87. (1605) 

“To shoot like a crow-keeper”” became a proverb. 
BARRINGTON, Archery in England. (1785) 


Who, if he shoots at a mark all day long, will 
not occasionally hit it? (Quis est enim, qui 
totum diem iaculans non aliquando colliniet ?) 
Cicero, De Divinatione. Bk. ii, ch. 59, sec. 121. 
(44 B.c.) Cicero is explaining why prophets 
sometimes prophesy aright. 
He made the prouerbe true, which saieth; he 
that shoteth oft, at the last shal hit the mark. 
Ratpu Roninson, tr., More’s Utopia (Arber), 
p. 52, (1551) 
He that’s always shooting, must sometimes hit. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 2276.(1732) 
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6 
To shoot at a pigeon and kill a crow. 

Joun CiarkeE, Paroentiologia, p. 2. (1639) 
But of all the shots, he’s worst in the art 
Who shoots at a pigeon and kills a crow. 

GEORGE COLMAN, Jr., Inkle and Yarico. Act iii, 

sc. 1. (1787) 
A law is a gun, which if it misses a pigeon always 
kills a crow. 

Lorp Lyrron, Paul Clifford, Ὁ. 445. (1830) 
Perhaps they are shooting at a pigeon in order 
to hit the crow. 

BLacKMoreE, Cradock Nowell. Ch. 27. (1866) 


7 
Shooting with ἃ silver gun is a saying among 
game-eaters. That is to say, purchasing the 
game. 

WILLIAM CosBETT, Rural Rides, 1 Aug., 1823. 


8 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
Emerson, Hymn: Sung at the Completion of 
the Concord Monument (July 4, 1837). 


9 
Every Man will shoot at the Enemy, but few 
will gather the Shafts. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1436.(1732) 
10 
Far shooting never killed bird. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 407. (1640) 
He was going too fast by a long shot. 
J. R. ΒΑΚΤΙΕΤΊ, Americanisms, ἢ. 215. (1848) 
I hain’t dead yit, not by a long shot. 
J. C. Harris, A Conscript’s Christmas. Century 
Mag., Dec., 1890, p. 290/1. 
A long shot, Watson, a very long shot. 
Conan Dovte, Silver Blaze. (1894) 
Willing to try a long shot if necessary. 
CurIsTiIE, Cards on the Table. Ch. 8. (1936) 


11 

And whom ye see out of the waie, or shoote 
wyde, 

Quer shoote not your selfe any syde to hyde 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
He shooteth wyde. 

Joun Heywoop, Epigrams. No. 184. (1562) 
You are merry, sir, and shoot wide o’ the mark. 

THomMas D’UrFEY, The Virtuous Wife. Act i. 

(1680) See also under Mark. 
12 
Short shootyng leeseth your game. 

Joan Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Lett not short shooting loose yor game. aime 
straight, draw home. risoluto per tutto. 

GABRIEL Harvey, saber saad p. 147. (c. 1580) 
Short shooting loseth the ga 

gene Ray, English Proverbs. Dp. 142. (1670) 


He shooteth well that hits the mark. 
ΤΑΜῈ5 HowELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1659) 

To HIT THE MARK, see under MARK. 

He that always shoots aright forfeits his arrow 
James Howe tt, Proverbs, ἢ. 34. 


2100 SHOP 


1 
A parting shot. An effective remark that one 
makes as one is departing. A folk-etymologiz- 
ing of Parthian shot; Parthian horsemen used 
to “discharge their missiles backward while in 
real or pretended flight.” O.E.D. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Part- 

ing. (1941) A literary explanation. 


Don’t shoot until you can see the whites of 
their eyes. 

GENERAL JsraEL PUTNAM, to the American 
troops at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 17 June, 
1775. Sometimes attributed to Gen. Joseph 
Warren, but see FRoTHINGHAM, History of 
the Siege of Boston, p. 140, footnote. 

Don’t fire until you see the slant of their eyes. 

LreuT. Mortimer K. SMITH, Command, to his 
men of the 405th Squadron, 38th Bomber 
Group, July, 1943. 


3 
Shoot, if you must, this old gray head. 

J. G. Wurttter, Barbara Frietchie. (1864) 
Please do not shoot the pianist. He is doing his 
best. 

Oscar ΠΕ, telling of a notice seen by him 

in a Western bar-room during his American 
tour, in a lecture delivered in 1883 


4 
Then he sheete a-nothir bolt. 
Unknown, Merlin, xi, 167. (c. 1450) 
Patience till time you see me shoot my bolt. 
RICHARD STANYHURST, Description of Ireland 
Bk. i, ch. 2. (1586) 
He hath shot his trie, . 
RANDLE CotcGrRAVE, Dictionary: Pouvoir.(1611) 
“He has shot his wad,” he has lost his money, 
a figure from the game of dice. 
You have shot your bolt. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
You have done all you can, you are finished. 
The implement shot from the cross-bow is called 
... by the English a bolt. Hence the saying, “I 
have shot my bolt.” 
Brapy, Varieties of Literature, Ὁ. 21. (1826) 
A FOOL’S BOLT IS SOON SHOT, see under FOOL. 
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5 
Keep thy shoppe, and thy shoppe will keepe 
thee. 

CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1605) Franxuin, Poor Richard, 1735. 
Sir William Turner, that valuable citizen, has left 
behind him a most excellent rule, ... “Keep 
your shop, and your shop will keep you.” 

“Hezextan Turirt,” Spectator. No. $09.(1712) 
I would earnestly recommend this adage to every 
mechanic in London, “Keep your shop, and your 
shop will keep you.” 

Oviver GoLpsMITH, The Bee. No. 7. (1759) 
Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop; 
and his shop kept him. 

MACAULAY, Essays: Boswell’s Johnson. (1841) 
“Shop!” said Kipps. “That’s right. Keep a shop 
and the shop’ll keep you.” 

H. G. Wetts, Kipps. Bk. ifi, ch. 3. (1905) 


. . done the most he can. 
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I keep my shop but my shop doth not keep me. 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, Western Star. Bk. i, 
1. 107. (1943) 


6 
What does he want? ... money? meat? 
drink? He’s come to the wrong shop for that. 
DickENs, Sketches by Boz: The Drunkard’s 
Death. (1837) 
They have come to the right shop. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 4. (1838) 


7 
To open a shop is easy, to keep it open is dif- 
ficult. (Kai tien yung yi shou tien nan.) 
DooritTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 192. (1872) 
Swift water is a yood place to catch fish. 
DooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 180. Set up 
your shop in a busy street. 


8 
A small Shop may have a good Trade. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 411. (1732) 


9 
He that hath not the craft, let him shut up 
shop. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 859. (1640) 
A man without a smiling face must not open a 
shop. 
spe AmEOROUGH: Chinese Proverbs, 179. (1875) 


To go sailing all over the shop. 
aE, Many Inventions, p. 109. (1893) 


Provided such double dealings did not smell 
too much of the shop. 
Mary Martua SHERWOOD, Henry Milner. Bk. 
iii, ch. 17. (1831) 
To use a vulgar image, it smells of the shop. 
ines Confidential Agent, ii, 207. (1880) 


Now the wares are gone, we may shut up shop. 
WEssTER, The White Divel. Act v, sc. 4. (1612) 
When the wares be gone, shut up the shop win- 
dows. 
Joun CLarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 119. (1639) 
Ray, p. 153; FULLER, No. 5609. 


T cannot sit still, James, and hear you abuse 
the shopocracy. 
Joun Wriison, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 39. 
(1828) 
TO TALK SHOP, see under TALE. 
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Ye leane to the wrong shore. 
: Ἐν Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 


Hug the shore; let others keep to the deep. 
(Litus ama; .. . altum alii teneant.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 163. (19 B.c.) “‘Tu- 
cundissima navigatio. iuxte terram” (The 
pleasantest sailing is near the shore) is a 
Latin proverb. The Germans say, “Neben 
einem Schiffe ist gut schwimmen” (Near 
your ship it is wise to swim). 
Little boats must keep near shore. 
Larger ships may venture more. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 112. (1678) 
Cited by Futter, No. 3251; FRANKLIN, 1751. 
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1 
Hie thee, and make it shorte. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., Eneydos, xx, 73. (1490) 


2 
This is the short and pleyn. 
Cwavucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, 1. 233. (c. 1386) 
The Englysh prouerbe is thus pronounced, 
Short and swete. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Adagia, fo. 
68. (1539) 
Shorte and sweete if I were judge. 

Tuomas LopnceE, Defence of Plays, Ὁ. 28. (1580) 
Dear Sir, be short and sweet. 

Joun Fietcuer, The Scornful Lady. Act. ii, sc. 

1. (c. 1612) 
Both short and sweet some say is best. 
Tuomas ΜΙΡΌΓΕΤΟΝ, The Spanish Gipste. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1623) 
Better short and sweet than long and lax. 

JaMES KiLty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 59. (1721) 
Short and sweet, like a donkey’s gallop. 

G. F. NortuatL, Folk-Phrases of Four Coun- 

ties, Ὁ. 22. (1894) 
Short and sweet. 

Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4154.(1732) 
Short and sweet like an ass’s gallop, as the say- 
ing is. 

F. Κ᾿ Purvon, The Folk of Furry Farm. Ch. 8. 

(1914) 


3 
Good things are twice as good when they are 
short. 
BALTASAR GraciAN, Art of Worldly Wisdom, 
cv. (1647) 


4 
All things that is sharpe is short. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
See also under PAIN. 
Short but sharp. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Church-History of Brit- 
ain, Bk. ix, sec. 5. (1655) 
I see a way—short and sharp. 
PuHILLpotts, Yellow Sands. Act iii. (1926) 


6 
Always take the short cut, for that is the way 
of nature. (ἐπὶ τὴν σύντομον ἀεὶ τρέχε" σύντομος 
δὲ ἡ κατὰ φύσιν.) 
Marcus AvuRELIvus, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 51. 
(c. A.D. 174) 

Outstripping the enemy by shortest cuts. 
EpMUND BOLTON, tr., Florus, Ὁ. 169. (1618) 
If there was a short cut, they should not part 

company. 
MapaME D’Arsray, Camilla, i, 309. (1796) 
He “knew the city,” as we say of yore, 
And for short cuts and turns, was nobody knew 
more, 
Keats, Cap and Bells. St. 23. (1820) 
A sure shortcut to everything you want. 
Krerine, Light that Failed. Ch. 7. (1891) See 
also under Cur. 


6 
This is the short and the long of it. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
li, 2, 60. (1601) See under Lone. 
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7 
Like him in Aesop . . . he whipt his horses 
withal, and put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, ii, i, 2.(1621) 
Lay your shoulder to the wheel and prick your 
oxen. 
L’EstrancE, Fables, ccxlvi, 213. (1692) 
We must all put our shoulders to the work. 
MADAME D’ArBLAy, Diary, June, 1792. 
Where you might have been, if I hadn’t put my 
shoulder to the wheel. 
H. J. Smitu, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act i. 
(1911) If I hadn’t gone vigorously to work. 


Par dessus Vespaule, ouer the shoulder, or the 
wrong way; hence, Riche, ou vertueux, par 
dessus Vespaule, signifies a verie beggar, or an 
arrant knave. 

RANDLE CotTcrAVvE, Dictionary: Espaule.(1611) 
I have gott it ore the left shoulder. 

James Howe Lt, Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 
To get over the shoulders. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 177. (1670) 
He gains over the left shoulder; i.e. his gain is 
mischief. 


᾿ RoBERTSON, Phraseologia, p. 655. (1681) 


I have good broad shoulders. I can bear all 
the calumnies that you can load me with. 
seis KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 196. (1721) 


Give me a chap that hits out straight from 
the shoulder. 
READE, Never Too Late to Mend. Ch.15.(1856) 


11 
The Countess’s dislike dinna gang farther at 
first than just showing o’ the cauld shouther. 

Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 33. (1816) 

I must tip him the cold shoulder, or he will be 
pestering me eternally. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 30. (1824) 

He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 

DickENs, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 66. (1840) 

{She] got to dislike me at last and show me the 
cold shoulder. 

THACKERAY, Lovel the Widower. Ch. 1. (1860) 
A proverb derived from the medieval custom 
of serving honored guests with hot-mceat 
dishes, and with a cold shoulder of beef or 
mutton when they had outstayed their wel- 


come. 
12 


Both the horses & men met shoulder to shoul- 
der. 
SIDNEY, Arcadia, iii, 293. (a. 1586) 
We are labouring shoulder to shoulder. 
AvucustTus JEssopp, The Coming of the Friars, 
iii, 118. (1889) 


1 
The peddler had somewhat “overleaped his 
shoulders,” as they phrase it. 
W. G. Snams, Guy Rivers, ii, 102. (1834) Out- 
smarted himself. 


14 
She had rubbed shoulders with the great. 
THacxeray, Book of Snobs. Ch. 25. (1848) 
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SHOUTING 


1 
It’s all over but the shouting. 

C. J. AppERLEY, The Life of a Sportsman. Ch. 

16. (1842) 

The Englishman would say the back of a job was 
broken, or “All is over but the shouting.” 

J. L. Kiptinc, Man and Beast, p. 226. (1891) 
It’s all over except the shouting. 

H. C. Bamey, Meet Mr. Fortune, Ὁ. 352.(1942) 


2 

Avoid shouting in conversation or in play. 

(Absit clamor in colloquio, aut lusu.) 
Erasmus, A dagia, iii, ix, 37. (1523) 

3 


Thrice shouted he a shout as big as his head 
could hold. (τρὶς μὲν ἔπειτ᾽ ἤσσεν ὅσον κεφαλὴ 
χάδε φωτός.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xi, 1. 462. (ς. 850 B.c.) Pre- 

cursor of the French, “‘crier a pleine téte.” 

They sent their shout to the stars. (Clamoren 
ad sidera mittunt.) 

Statius, Thebaid. Bk. xii, 1. 521. (c. a.p. 92) 
4 


Now νοι τα shouting. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Quality of Mercy, p. 420. 
(1892) Now you’re speaking to the purpose. 


SHREW 


5 
A shrew profitable may serve a man reason- 
able. 
WiLL1aAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 317. (1605) 
A shrew profitable is good for a man reasonable. 
BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
A profitable shrew may well content a reasonable 
man. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Worthies (1840), iii, 54. 
(1662) 


6 
This is the shrew Shakespeare drew. Every 
woman is a potential shrew. 

James HunexER, Painted Veils, Ὁ. 246. (1920) 
7 And when all shrews have dind, 
Chaunge from foule weather to faire is oft 

enclind. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 
It will be fair weather when the shrews. have 
dined. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 243. (1678) 

8 


Every man can rule a shrewe, saue he that 
hath her. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Every man, as the saying is, can tame a shrew, 
but he that hath her. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melanckoly. 

Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. vi, subs. 1. (1621) 
Every man can guide an ill wife, but he that has 
her. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 92. (1721) 
Every man can tame a Shrew, but he that has her. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1444.(1732) 


9 
There is but one shrewde wyfe in the worlde, 
but .. . evueri man weneth he hath her. 

Sm Taomas Mors, Works, p. 233/1. (1528) 


SICKLE 


Howbeit (as I haue heard say) there is but one 
shrew in all the world, but euery man thinketh 
he hath yt one. 
Cocan, Hauen of Health, p. 252. (1588) 
A shrew in the kitchin, a saint in the Church. 
GEORGE PUTTENHAM, Arte of English Poesie, iii, 
15. (1589) Also attributed to Lord Lumley. 


This proverbe looke in mind ye keepe, 
As good a shrew is as a sheepe, 

For you to take to wive. 

THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Dialogue Betweene Two 
Bachelers, (1573) Sheep and shrew were often 
contrasted proverbially as types of wives of 
opposite characters. 

It is an olde saying, one shrew is worth two sheep. 

(SEORGE GASCOIGNE, The Glasse of Government. 
Act iii, sc. 1. (1575) 

Although the virgin was somewhat shrewishe at 
the first, vet in time she myght become a sheepe. 

JOHN LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 472. (1580) 

"Tis better to be a shrew, sir, than a sheep. 
UNKNOWN, Grim the Collier. Act ii. (c. 1600) 
It is better to marry a Shrew than a Sheep. 

James Howe Lt, Letters (1650), i, 10. (1645) 
Better be a Shrew than a Sheep. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 873. (1732) 
A shrew is better than a slut. 

C. H. SpuRGEON, John Ploughman, p. 89. (1880) 


SHRUG 


11 
Ile giue him the Neapolitan shrug. 

Tuomas NasHeE, The Unfortunate Traveller, 
p. 69. (1594) “A common prouerbe,” says 
Nashe, ‘when one intends to play the vil- 
laine.” 

He answered with a Spanish shrug. 
Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, ii, 167. (1617) 
No more of your French shrugs, I advise you. 
FLETCHER,M onsieur Thomas. Act i,sc.2.(c.1613) 
The Misers shrugge, the winter shrugge, the 
drowsie shrugge, the lousie shrugge. 
ἜΠΟΔΗ Hawkins, Apollo Shroving, Ὁ. 72. 
1626 


SICKLE 
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Be it your care to reserve a sickle for your 
own harvest. 
ae Henry Swuinossy, Diary, p. 208. (1658) 


Thou hast no leve to sette thyn hook in other 
men ripe. 

Joun ve Trevis, tr., Polychronicon, viii, 183. 
(1387) A later translation (c. 1440) has, “Hit 
is not lawefull to the to put a sythe into the 
corne of other men.” 

Least I be blamed for thrusting my sicle into 
another mans harvest. 

LaMBARDE,Perambulation of Kent,p.455.(1576) 

I have thrust my sickle overfar into another’s 
harvest. 

Carew, A Survey of Cornwall, p. 211. (1602) 

Put not your sickle into your neighbours corn. 

Rosertson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.291.(1681) 


SICKNESS 


To put our Sickle into another Man’s Corn. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5218. (1732) 


1 
Between the sickle and the schythe, 
What is born will never thrive. 
Unknown, Folk-Lore Journal, ii, 279. (1884) 


SICKNESS 
See also Disease 


2 
With the day’s progress the illness increases. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 16b. (c. 
450) A patient feels worse in the evening 
than in the morning. 


sickness soakes the purse. 

NICHOLAS Breton, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
A family that has no sickness for ten years must 
be rich. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 445. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


4 
I had lever deye than be longe syke. 
WILLIAM ΟΑΧΤΟΝ, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon, xii, 294. (c. 1489) 


5 
Allow the sick man to furnish his own sweat. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 376. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
The chamber of sickness is the chapel of devotion. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 190. (1633) 
Ray, p. 24; Futrer, No. 4444. 


6 
You may talk on all subjects save one, namely, 
your maladies. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Behavior. (1860) 
There is one topic peremptorily forbidden to all 
rational mortals, namely, their distempers. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Behavior. 

Never name sickness. 
pe ΜΈΚΒΟΝ, Table Talk. (c. 1875) 


Better be sick than tend the sick. (κρεῖσσον δὲ 


νοσεῖν ἢ θεραπεύειν.) 


Evuripives, Hippolytus, |. 186. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Euripides adds, “The first is but a single ill, 
the last adds manual toil to mental grief.” 

In sickness, wrestle bravely with thy sickness. 
(νοσοῦσα δ᾽ εὖ πως τὴν νόσον καταστρέφου.) 
: Euripives, Hippolytus, 1. 477. (c. 428 B.C.) 


Be not sick too late, nor well too soon. 
ἢ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 


He is in great Danger, who being sick, thinks 
himself well. =‘ 

Tuomas ΕΟ ΕΚ, Gnomologia. No. 1921. (1732) 
There is no curing a sick man who thinks himself 
in health. (On ne guérit pas un malade qui se 
croit en parfaite santé.) 

Pa AMIEL, Journal Intime, 6 Feb., 1877. 


He who was never Sick, dies the first Fit. 
THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2409. (1732) 

Sickness is better than Sadness. 

Sickness is felt, but Health not at all. 
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Sickness will spoil the Happiness of an Emperor, 
as well as mine. 
Study Sickness, while you are well. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 4159-4162, 
4269. 


11 
Sickness tells us what we are. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4161. (1732) 
Sickness, as Lucretius says of impending death, 
shows us things as they are: the mask is torn 
off, the facts remain. 

S. Pacer, Confessio Medict, p. 19. (1908) 


12 
The prayer of faith shall save the sick. (ἡ εὐχὴ 
τῆς πίστεως σώσει τὸν κάμοντα.) 

New Testament: James, ν, 15. (Α.Ὁ. 44) The 

Vulgate is, “Oratio fidei salvabit infirmum.” 
Wyth fastynge is sawid the Sekenys of body, and 
wyth Preyere the Sekenesse of Sowle. 

Unknown, Secreta Secretorum, 202. (1422) 
Prayer heals sickness and must destroy sin and 
death. 

Mary BAKER Eppy, Science and Health, p. 16. 

(1875) 
When serious illness comes, petition the gods for 
health. (Huan ping pu hao, ch iu shéng shang 
piao.) 

ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 2347. (1875) 
Time spent on the knees in prayer will do more 
to remedy heart strain and worry than anything 
else. 

Georce D. Stewart, Lecture, to his students at 


New York University. (1930) 
13 


A sick man wishes to be where he is not. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to William Windhum, 
2 Oct., 1784. 

Sickness makes a man a scoundrel. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, as quoted by Twinn, Let- 
tcr, to Fanny Burney, Jan., 1788. Miscel- 
lanies, i, 267, gives it, “It is so very difficult 
for a sick man not to be a scoundrel.” 


14 
Who can help sickness, quoth the drunken 
wife, when she fell in the gutter? Apply‘d 
when men make a false pretence for what 
they do. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 355. (1721) 


15 
She was solitary by walking, with hir frown- 
ing cloth, as sick lately of the solens. 
Joun Lyty, Eupkues (Arber), p. 285. (1580) 
Rather die sicke of the sullens than tell his griefe. 
Tuomas Lopce, Wits Miserte (Hunt), p. 101. 
(1596) 
Fallen sick . . . οὐ th’ sullens. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Woman’s Prise. 
Act iv, sc. 4. (c. 1613) 
Whose dog lies sick of the mulligrubs ? 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Monsieur Thomas. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (c. 1615) Ill-tempered and 
grumbling 
The divell lyes sicke of the mulligrubs. 
Samus. Row ey, The Noble Souddier. Act iv. 
sc. 2. (1634) 
Sick o’ the mulligrubs with eating chop’t hay 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 


SICKNESS 
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What! you are sick of the mulligrubs with eating 
chopped hay? 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Sick of the silver dropsie. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 40. (1639) 
Sick of the idles. 
JoHN CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 144. (1639) 
Sick of the Lombard fever. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
Sick o’ th’ Lombard feaver, or of the idles. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 
— o’ the idle crick, and the belly-wark i’ th’ 
eel. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 254. (1678) 
“Used when people complain of sickness for 
a pretence to be idle.” 
Sick of the simples. 
BERTHELSON, Dictionary: Sick. (1754) 


1 
Sekenesse is the prison of the body and salua- 
cion of the saule. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 87. (1477) Quoting Ptolemy. 

The sickness of the body may prove the health 
of the soul. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.514.(1855) 


2 
I was nowther seak nor sair when I said it. 
F. K. Rosinson, Whitby Glossary: Seak.(1855) 
Neither sick nor sorry 
G. H. NortHa tt, English Folk-Phrases, p. 20. 
(1894) “Said of one who has ad an- 
noyance or trouble and takes the matter 
lightly.” Probably a variation of “Neither 
sick nor sore.” 


3 

How has he the leisure to be sick? 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iv, 1, 17. (1597) 

It is dainty to be sick, if you have leisure for it. 
EMERSON, Journal, v, 162. (c. 1875) 


4 
Sickness is catching. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 1, 186. (1596) 
Sickness is civil war. 


H. D. THoreau, Winter, 19 Jan., 1841. 


: II—Comparisons 


Now sicke as a dog. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Works, i, 161. (1592) L’Es- 
TRANGE, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, p. 262. (1667) 
I am sick as a dog of being a valet. 

Garrick, Neck or Nothing. Act i, sc. 1. (1766) 
Folks have never called him the Squire, though 
he’s as sick as a dog for it. 

Mrs. Woop, Treviyn Hold. Ch. 20. (1864) 


6 
It macks me as seeke as a horse. 

Grorce Meriton, York-shire Ale, p. 71. (1685) 
I am as sick as a horse. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. vii, ch. 2. (1767) 
“Sick as a horse,” a common vulgar simile, used 
when a person is exceedingly sick without vomit - 
ing. 

ANNE E. Baxer, Glossary of Northamptonshire 

Words: Sick. (1854) 


SIEVE 


7 
As sick as a cushion. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 288. (1678) 
Poor miss, she’s as sick as a cushion, she wants 
nothing but stuffing. 

Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


8 
These great talkers . . . make me as sick as 
ἃ cat. 


SPURGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 20. (1869) 


SIDE 


9 
Hear the other side. (Audi alteram partem.) 
St. AuGuSTINE, De Duabus Animabus. Ch. xiv, 


sec. 22. (c. A.D. 390) See under JUDGMENT. 
10 


The reverse side has its reverse side. 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 444. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. Two SIDES TO 
EVERY QUESTION, see under QUESTION. 


How it settis him so syde. 
WILLIAM Dunapar, The Two Marit Wemen and 
the Wedo, |. 197. (1508) 
A side woman. 
BisHoPp WHITE KENNETT, Parochial Antiquities: 
Sidelinge. (1695) 
I met Mrs. in the town, and she was very 
side. 
S. O. Appy, Sheffield Glossary: Side. (1888) 
The modern form is usually “To put on side,” 
that is to be haughty and snobbish 


Hys grace had enclined your assent to the 
surer side. 
Sir THomas More, A Dyaloge of Comforte 
Against Tribulation, i. (1528) 
He is your brother by the surer side. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus,iv,2,126.(1593) 
I’m resolv’d to be on the sure side. 
DRYDEN AND NEWCASTLE, Sir Martin Mar-All. 
Act v, sc. 1. (1667) 
Careful always to take the safe side. 
Joun Kesre, Sermons (1848), ii, 38. (1823) 
Be on the safe side, do not trust him too far. 
FREDERICK Marrvat, 7 he Children of the New 
Forest. Ch. 11. (1847) 
There is nothing like being on the safe side. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 152. (1904) 


SIEVE 


13 
As a Sive kepeth Ale, 
Riht so can Cheste kepe a tale. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 294. (1390) 
The sieve of a patron let it out. 
vom Byron, Hints from Horace, |. 734. (1811) 


That which is said in the proverb, where one 

doth milke a goate, another holds vnder a siue. 
SAMUEL Hieron, Works, i, 586. (1616) 

That wad been milkin’ his cow in a sieve. 

-DavID PICKEN, Poems and Songs, ii,135.(1813) 


You pour rain into a sieve. (Imbrem in cri- 
brum geras.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 102. (c. 195 B.C.) 


SIGH 


You pour water into a sieve. 
Joan Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 155. (1639) 
Ray, p. 190; FULLER, No. 5979. 
Putting money into her hands is like pouring 
water through a sieve. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Thrift, p. 169. (1875) 


1 
She leaks like a sieve. 
CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 57. (1861) Of a ship. 
The kettle . . . began to leak like a sieve, 
A. T. Quitrer-Coucn, Hetty Wesley. Bk. ii, 
ch. 1. (1903) 


Siues which hold water no longer than they 
are in the Riuer. 
Henry SMITH, Sermons, Ὁ. 665. (a. 1591) 
Yet in this captious and intenible sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 
208. (1602) 
TO CARRY WATER IN A SIEVE, see under WATER 


SIGH 


3 
Sigh’d, and wept, and said no more. 

ALANUS DE INSULIS, De Planctu Naturae. (a. 
1200) This is 1. 931 in the poem called 
Chaucer’s Dream, sometimes attributed to 
Chaucer, but probably of later date. 

Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again. 
DryYDEN, Alexander’s Feast, 1}. 120. (a. 1700) 
Sighed and looked unutterable things. 
THOMSON, Seasons: Summer, 1. 1188. (1727) 
Sighed to many, though he loved but one. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto i, st. 5. (1812) 


4 
A sigh breaks the body of a man. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. S8b. (c. 
450) Sometimes rendered, “Sighing impairs 
a man’s health.” The Italians say, “Sighing 
is no medicine.” 


5 
Nought swiche sorwful sykes as men make 
For wo, or elles whan that folk ben syke, 
But esy sykes, swiche as ben to lyke. 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus. Bk. iii, 1. 1361. (c. 1380) 
Easy sighs, such as folk drawe in love. 
Henry Howard, Prisoner in Windsor. (a. 1547) 


6 
The passing tribute of a sigh. 
Tuomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard, |. 80. (1750) 


He heaved that sigh from away down in his 
belly. (Traxit ex intimo ventre suspiritum.) 
Prautus, Truculentus, |. 600. (c. 186 B.C.) 
A thousand sykes, hottere than the glede, 
Out of his brest ech after other wente. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, |. 337. (ς. 1380) 
He draweth a depe sighe fro the herte rote. 
G. DE GUILLEVILLE, The Pyigremage of the 
Sowle, iv, xxxi, 80. (c. 1400) 
What mountaines of smooke did scaldinge sighes 
send foorth of his mouth. 
Georce Pettik£, Petite Palluce, Ὁ. 106. (1576) 
A sigh uttered from the fulness of the heart. 
Hazuitt, Table-Talk Vol. ii. ch. 2 (1822) 
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8 
Sigh not, but send, he’ll come if he be un- 
hang’d. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 
Do not sigh for him, but send for him; if he be 
eS he’ll come. Spoken when a young maid 
sighs. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 89. (1721) 
Come, miss, never sigh, but send for him. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


9 
A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man 
up like a bladder. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 364. (1597) 


10 

To hear her after, Sigh in Welsh, 

(Which ill-bred Clowns will call a Belch). 
Unknown, British Apollo. No. 83, p. 3. (1708) 


SIGHT 
See also Eye 


11 

Don’t be afraid of a thing you hear until you 
have seen it. (μὴ δεῖν, προ τῆς ὄψεως, δὶ ἀκοῆς 
μόνης ταράττεσθαι.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Lion and the Frog. (c. 570 
B.c.) The lion, hearing the frog croaking, 
thinks it is some tremendous animal, but 
tramps it down in contempt when it comes 


out of the lake. 
12 


I saw it and believed. (ἀλλ᾽ ἰδὼν ἐπειθόμην.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Ecclestazusae, 1. 772. (c. 
393 B.C.) 

They believe what they see. (Credunt quod vid- 
ent.) 

PLAUTUS, Asinaria, |. 202. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Believe it only when you see it. (Tum crederes, 
cum ipse cognosses.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xvi, epis. 1. (44 B.C.) 
Seeing is believing. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 90. (1639) In 
frequent use; cited in all collections. A prov- 
erb in many languages. The French sav, 
“Quand on voit la chose, on y croit” (When 
one secs a thing, one believes it) ; the Italians, 
“Chi con I’ occhio vede, di cuor crede” (Who 
sees with the eye believes with the heart) 

Seeing is believing all the world over. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 298. (1721) 
Seeing is believing, says the proverb... . 
Though, of all our senses, the eyes are the most 
easily deceived. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, ii, 497. (a. 1848) 

Did you never hear that seeing is believing ? 

F. E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 38. (1850) 
Seein’s believin’, but feelin’s God’s truth. 

F. E. Taytor, Lancs Sayings, Ὁ. 9. (1901) 
Seeing is believing, says the most fallacious of all 
proverbs. It should be reversed. Believing is see- 
ing. The eye does not contro! the mind. The mind 
controls the eye. 

WALLING, Murder at Midnight. Ch. 1. (1932) 
Humanity had become too dependent on the old 
phrase “seeing is believing.” 

KENnpRICK, Odor of Violets, p. 122. (1941) 
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΄ 
Keener-sighted than Lynceus. (ὀξύτερον τοῦ 
AvyKéws.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 210. (388 B.c.) Lyn- 
ceus was the keen-eyed Argonaut who could 
see into the bowels of the earth. (APOLLONIUS 
Ruoptivus, i, 153.) Quoted by Plato. (Sumas, 
ix, 57.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, i, 54, 
who gives the Latin, ‘““Lynceo perspicacior.” 
In English, “Keener sighted than a lynx.” 

Youre fader is in sleighte as Argus yed. 

CuHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 1459. (c. 
1374) Argus, in fable, has a hundred eyes. 
See also under EYE. 

Doe you not knowe, that (as the Prouerbe is) 
we see better a farre of, than hard by vs, & that 
at home we see no more than Moles, but abroad 
as much as Argus? 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, Ὁ. 74. (1586) 

Argus at Home, but a Mole abroad. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 582. (1732) 


2 
What I can see with my eyes I point out with 
my finger. (Lo que veo por los ojos, con el 
dedo lo sefnalo. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 62. (1615) 
Better, “con el dedo lo adevino.” 


3 
See for your love, buy for your money. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 79. (1639) 
Ray, p. 184; KELLy, p. 299. 


If what we see is doubtful, how can we be- 
lieve what is spoken behind the back? 
Conrucius, Inscription in the Celestial Influ- 
ence Temple. (c. 500 B.C.) 


§ 
Now we see through a glass darkly. (βλέπομεν 
γὰρ ἄρτι δι᾽ dodwrpov ἐν αἰνίγματι.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xiii, 12. (a D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Videmus nunc per 
speculum in aenigmate.” 


6 
One man does not see everything. (εἷς δ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
ov πάνθ᾽ ὁρᾷ.) 
Evuripipes, Phoenissae, |. 745. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Bernard the monk ne saugh nat al, parde. 
Cuaucer, Legend of Good Women: Prologue, 
I]. 16. (c. 1385) Probably Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. 
Bernardus non vidit omnia. I could not come to 
the knowledge of every particular. 
THOMAS FULLER, Appeal of Injured Innocence. 
(1659) See History of Cambridge Univ., 
p. 332. 


7 
He sees an inch before his nose. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 46. (c. 1595) 
The stupid painters fancied, I suppose, 
That I might see an inch beyond my nose. 
J. R. Ριανοβέ, Extravaganzas, iv, 272. (1853) 


8 
Foure thinges hurt the sight of al menne, that 
is, Teares, smoke, wynde, and the woorst of 
al, to see his friend vnluckie, and his enimies 
happy. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Frustes, fo. 23. (1578) 


SIGHT 


9 
One is not bound to see more than he can. 
THOMAS FULLER, Infants Advocate. Sec. 21. 
(1653) Referred to as “our English proverb.” 


He saw through him, both within and without. 
Eovwarp HALL, Chronicle, fo. 187b. (a. 1548) 
He is a mere peece of glasse, I see through him. 

Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Act v, sc. 4. (1599) 
And then their failings, flaws, an’ wants, 

Are a’ seen thro’. 

serene Epistle to John Rankine. St. 2. (1784) 


The sight of a man hath the force of a Lion. 
ὦ ΒΈΚΕΕΕΤ, Jacula Prudentum. No. 619. (1640) 
I see muche, but I say little, and doo lesse. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
The best waie is in all worlds sent, 
Se all, saie nought, holde thee content. 
RIcHARD Epwarps, The Paradyse of Dainty 


τὸ Deuices, 134. (a. 1566) 


If he plaie falsehed in felowship, plaie yee 
See me, and see me not. 
acne Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


Out of sight, out of remembrance. (4Tos 
ἄπυστος.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 242. (c. 850 8.6.) 
Far as I journey from thy sight, so far 
Shall love too journey from my mind. 
(Quantum oculis, animo tam procul ibit amor.) 

PROPERTIUS,Ele gies. BK.iii,cleg.21,1.10.(¢.26 B.C.) 
As soon as the breath is out of their bodies, it is 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” (ἄιστοι. ἄπυστοι.) 

Marcus AureELIvus, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 33. 
(c. A.D. 174) The phrase is quoted, indicating 
that it had been proverbial since Homer’s 
day, and probably even before. 

Whan man is out of sight, sone he passeth oute 
of mynde. (Cum autem sublatus fuerit ab oculis, 
etiam cito transit a mente.) 

THOMAS A Kemplis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk 
i, ch. 23. (c. 1420) This is the earliest English 
translation (1503) by Atkinson. Dr. Chal- 
loner renders it, “A man is here to-day and 
to-morrow he is vanished. And when he is 
taken away from the sight he is quickly also 
out of mind.” 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
TAVERNER, Proverbs, fo. 30. (1550) GooceE, 
Eclogs: Title. (1563) Frequent thercafter 

Out of mind as soon as out of sight. 

FULKE GREVILLE, Sonnets. No. 56. (c. 1600) 
Clean out of sight?—And out of mind too, or 
else you have not the mind of a true woman. 

Joun Day, Humour Out of Breath. Act iii, sc. 
1. (1608) 

I do perceive that the old proverb be not always 
true, for I do find that the absence of my Nath 
doth breed in me the more continual remembrance 
of him 

ANNE, Lapy Bacon, Letter to Jane, Lady Corn- 
wallis. (1613) Bacon himself had quoted the 
proverb. See Private Correspondence of Lady 
Cornwallis, p. 19. 


SIGHT 
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Though they are out of sight they are not out of 
mind. 

MATTHEW HEnrRY, Friendly Visits, 16. (1704) 
Out of Mind, when out of View. 

Swirt (?), To the Quidnuncs, 1. 45. (1724) 
Yes, out of sight is out of mind. (Ja, aus den 
Augen aus dem Sinn!) 

GoETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 12. (1806) 

Out of sight, out of mind, seems to be a proverb 
which applies to enemies as well as friends. 

SYDNEY SMITH, Plymley Letters. No. 3. (1807) 
That out of sight is out of mind 
Is true of most we leave behind. 

A. H. CLoucs, Songs in Absence. No. 9. (1849) 
Things out of sight do straight forgotten die. 

Wm. ALEXANDER, Aurora. Sonnet Ixiij. (1850) 


4 
Who sees thee by day will not seek thee by 
night. 
James HoweELL, Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 
They that see you in daylight winna break the 
house for you at night. Spoken to ugly women. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 93 (1832) 


2 

Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with 
the voice together shall they sing: for they 
shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring 
again Zion. (Oculo ad oculum videbunt.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, lii, 8. (c. 725 B.c.) 
See eye to eye; esp., not to see eye to eye (with 
a person), to differ in opinion, not to think alike. 
A misapprehension of /saiah, lii, 8. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: See. (1941) 
We shall be seeing eye to eye. 

Hivea BalLey, Smiling Corpse, Ὁ. 248. (1841) 


3 
One asked if such an one was not a “smart 
fellow.” “He! he can’t see through a ladder.” 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, Soctety in America, i, 337. 
(1837) 
Can’t ye see through a ladder, ye black nigger ? 
H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 6. (1852) 
{ can see through a ladder when the rungs aren’t 
too close together. 
Eva W. Bropueap, Bound in Shallows, Ὁ. 86. 
(1897) 


4 
What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A 
reed shaken with the wind? But what went ye 
out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? 
(ἀλλὰ τί ἐξήλθατε ἰδεῖν 5) 

New Testament: Matthew, xi, 7-8. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 


Also Luke, vii, 24. The Vulgate is, “Sed quis 
existis videre P” 


δ 
They [the women] come to see, they come 
te ve seen. (Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spec- 
tentur ut ipsae.) ° 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 99. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The Latin proverbial form is “Spectas et tu 
spectaberis” (See, and you will be seen), or, 
more compactly, “Visum visu” (To see and 
to be seen). 
I hadde the bettre leyser for to pleye, 
And for to see, and eek for to be seye. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue, t. 551. (c. 1388) 


Come chiefly but to see, and to be seen. 
Sir Joun Harincton, Of Going to Bathe. (c. 
1612) Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 58. 
She who desires to see, desires also to be seen. 
(La que es deseosa de ver, también tiene deseo 
de ser vista.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 49. (1615) 
We are persons of quality, I assure you, and 
women of fashion, and come to see and to be seen. 

ΒΕΝ Jonson, The Staple of Newes: Ind.(1626) 
Her ladyship went to see and to be seen. 

: Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


[He] wolde seeme to see farther in a myll 
stone, than excellent auctours haue done be- 
fore vs. 

JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. B3. (1540) 
She thought she had seene far in a milstone 
Whan she got a husbande. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
They . . . seeme to see verrie farre in ἃ mylstone. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies. (1575) 

He would see further in a milstone than others. 

RicHarD STANYHURST, A Description of Ire- 

land. (1577) In HoLtnsHep (1808), vi, 18. 
I can see as far into a millstone as another. 

SHADWELL, The Sullen Lovers.Act iv,sc.1.(1668) 
I can see as far into a mill-stone as the best of you. 

Joun DrypvEn, Amphytrion. Act v. (1690) 


We shall see what we shall see. 
: JAMEs Payn, In Market Overt. Ch. 14. (1895) 


We must not pretend to see all that we see, 
if we would be easie. 

PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 183. (1693) 
The art of the police is not to see what it is use- 
less to see. (L’art de la police est de ne pas voir 
ce qu'il est inutile qu’elle voie.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Letter to General Sa- 

vary, Minister of Police, 23 Oct., 1813. 
What you don’t see you won't get hung for. 
CHARLES SAxBY, Death in the Sun, p. 75. (1940) 


9 
The Lord save those who see, and do not hear. 
(Diev guard de mal qui void bien n’oyt 
goutte. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 15. (1545) 
Hearing is Paradise, seeing is Hell. 

5. G. CHampiIon, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. 

(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


10 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay. 
Sm WALTER RALEGH, Verses to Edmund Spen- 

ser. (c. 1618) 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint. 
Joun Mitton, Sonnets. Sonnet xxiii. (1654) 

Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne. 
WILLIAM WorpswortH, Sonnet. (1806) 


11 
The greatest thing a human soul ever does in 
this world is to see something. 
Joun Rusxm, Modern Painters. Vol. tii, pt. iv, 
ch. 16, sec. 28. (1850) ; 
Better see rightly on a pound a week than squint 
on a million. 
BERNARD SHAW, Plays Pleasant and Unpleas- 
ant: Preface. (1898) 
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1 
The sight of you is good for sore eyes. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
A sight for sair een. 
Joun ΟΝ, Noctes Ambrosianae, 3 Oct., 
1825. Frequently repeated. 
A sight of you, Mr. Harding, is good for sore eyes. 
ANTHONY ΤΈΟΣΙΟΡΕ, Barchester Towers. Ch. 12. 
(1857) Wattace, Door With Seven Locks, p. 
23. (1925) Fate, Spill the Jackpot, Ὁ. 5. 
(1941) etc., etc. 
A sight for tired eyes. 
PETER CHENEY, Dark Duet, p. 211. (1943) 


2 
Did you ever see the like? 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 


3 
A man has not seen a thing who has not felt it. 
H. Ὁ. TuHoreau, Winter, 23 Feb., 1860. 


4 
The sights most piteous, all of which I saw, 
much of which I was. (Quaeque ipse miserrima 
vidi Jet quorum pars magna fui.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 5. (19 B.C.) 


5 
That selden i-seize is sone foryete. 

Vernon MS (Fumivall), p. 715. (c. 1375) 
She sayth that she hath seen hit wreten, 
That seldyn seen is soon for-yeten. 

Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 25. (c. 1450) 
Selde y-seyne, sone forgete. Res raro visa procul 
est a corde recisca. 

Harletan MS, 3362. (c. 1470) Forster, ed 
I haue seene this gentleman, if I wist where. 
Howe be it lo, seldome seene, soone forgotten. 

JoHN HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Seldom seen is soon forgotten. 

WiLtrAM Campen, Remains (1870) p. 333. 

(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 140. (1670) 


6 
What things we see when we don’t have a gun! 
Unknown. Troy (N.Y.) Times, 26 Dec., 1883. 
Just tell them that you saw me. 
PAuL Dresser. Title of song. (1895) 


SIGN 


7 
The sign brings customers. (L’enseigne fait 
la chalandise. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Les Devineresses. Bk vii, 

fab. 15. (1668) 

The Sign invites you in; but your Money must 
redeem you out. 

a HOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4746. (1732) 


Can ye not discern the signs of the times? (74 
δὲ σημεῖα τῶν καιρῶν ob δύνασθε.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xvi, 3. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Signa autem temporum non 
potestis scire ” 


᾿ 
It’s a bad sign when a man in a sweat shivers. 
(Pro monstro extemplo est, quando qui sudat 
tremit.) 

PLautus, Asinaria, 1. 289. (c. 200 B.C.) 
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te bad sign; a Roman would have turned 
ack, 

NAPOLEON Bonaparte, when his horse stumbled 
and threw him as he was about to cross the 
Niemen invading Russia, 24 June, 1812. 

You don’t believe in signs, Hey ? 
FRANK GRuBER, The Hungry Dog,p.4137.(1941) 
By THIS SIGN YE CONQUER, see under Cross. 


SILENCE 


See also Mum; Muteness; Tongue: Holding 
the Tongue; Woman: Her Tongue 


I—Silence: Definitions 


10 

I have found long since that silence is an anti- 
dote to harm. (πάλαι τὸ σιγᾶν φάρμακον βλάβης 
ἔχω.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 548. (458 B.C.) 
Silence is gain to many of mankind. (πολλοῖς γάρ 
ἐστι κέρδος ἡ σιγὴ βροτῶν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus. 

(c. 458 B.C.) 
In silence many virtues lie. (πόλλ᾽ ἔχει σιγὴ καλά.) 

Sopyocies, Aleadae. Frag. 78, Nauck. (c. 425 

B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 5028 
Silence not only prevents thirst, but also never 
causes sorrow and suffering. (σιγὴ δ᾽ ov μόνον 
ἄδιψον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλυπον καὶ ἀνώδυνον.) 

Hippocrates. (c. 400 B.c.) As quoted by 

Prutarcy, Moralia, 515A. 
Silence is a healing for all ailments. 

Babylonian Talmud: M egillah, fo. 18a. (c. 450) 
Silence is but a rich pause in the music of life. 

sonore Naiou, Solitude. (Bird of Time, p.90.) 


Frag. 103, Smvth. 


Silence is the virtue of fools. 
Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum. Pt i, bk i, 
ch. 31. (1605) 
Silence is the wit of fools. (Le silence est !’esprit 
des sots.) 
LA Bruykre, Les Caractéres: de la Conversa- 
tion. (1688) To which Bernard Bonnard 
(c. 1775) adds, “Et une des vertus du sage” 
(And one of the virtues of the wise). 


12 
Silence is the reply adapted to folly. 
SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 80, No. 91. (c. 1050) 


Silence is strength. (Qui silet, est firmus.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 697. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Silence is man’s chief learning. (ἡ μεγάλη 
παίδευσις ἐν ἀνθρώποισι σιωπή.) 
PaLiapas, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 46. 

Silence is the perfectest herald of joy. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado, ii, 1, 317. (1598) 
Senet is the communion of a conscious soul with 

itself. 
H. D. Taorgau, Autumn, 15 Dec., 1838. 
Silence is of the gods. 
. G. CHampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. 376. 
ὦ (1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Silence is a still noise. 
JosH Bruincs (H. W. SHaw), Encyclopedia 
of Wit and Wisdom. (1874) 


SILENCE 


II—Silence: Apothegms 


1 
I am a silent man before a raging man and 
before a fool. 
ANTEF, Philosophy. No. i. From his stele in 
British Museum. (c. 2200 8.6.) Budge, tr. 


2 
Hail to the man who hears and is silent, for 
he will escape a hundred misfortunes. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
Thought works in silence, so does virtue. One 
might erect statues to silence. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Diary, Sept., 1830. 


3 

He is nearest to God who knows how to be 
silent. (Proximus ille Deo est qui Scit ratione 
tacere.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 3. (c. 170 B.C.) 
To keep silence well is called Sancho. (Al buen 
callar aman Sancho.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
The real proverb has santo, holy. Sancho 
misquotes to his purpose. 

Cautious silence is the holy of holies of worldly 
wisdom. 

Gracian, Art of Worldly Wisdom, iii. (1647) 


ΠῚ 
By their silence they cry aloud, i.e. their 
silence is eloguent. (Cum tacent, clamant.) 
Cicero, In Catilinam. No.i,ch.8,sec.21.(63 B.C.) 
Silence also has a language; it knows how to pray 
and how to make itself heard. (Εἰ Ἰ silenzio ancor 
suole | Aver prieghi e parole.) 
Tasso, Aminta. Act ii, sc. 5. (1573) Quoted by 
MONTAIGNE, ii, 12. 
There is an eloquent silence, which serves some- 
timcs to approve, sometimes to condemn. (Il y a 
un silence éloquent qui sert 4 approuver et a 
condamner.) 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Réflexitons Diverses. Pt. 
v, de la Conversation. (c. 1665) 
Even silence may be eloquent in love. 
ConcreEVE, Old Batchelour. Act ii, sc. 9. (1693) 
Silence that spoke and eloquence of eyes. 
Pope, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xiv, 1. 252. (1720) 
Well-timed silence hath more eloquence than 
speech. 
M. F. Tuprer, Proverbial Philosophy: Of Dis- 
cretion. (1838) 
Silence is more eloquent than words. 
CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship. Lect. 
ii. (1840) 
There are moments when silence, prolong’d and 
unbroken, 
More expressive may be than all words ever 
spoken. 
Owen MEREDITH (BULWER-LytTrToON), Lucile. 
Pt. ii, canto i, sec. 20. (1860) 
She didn’t say a word, but her silence spoke with 
a voice of Thunder. 
Mark Twain, /n Eruption, p. 199. (1906) 


δ 
Whist, and catch a mouse. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 302. (1639) 
Silence catches a mouse. 

Joun Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 289. (1721) 
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6 
Silence is a friend that will never betray. 

ConFrucivs, Analects. (c. 500 Β. 6.) The Hindus 
say, “Silence never makes mistakes”; The 
Arabs, “Silence is wisdom, but the man who 
practices it is seldom seen”; the Italians, “1]- 
tacer non fu mai scritto” (Silence was never 
written down). 

Silence . . . may doe good, and can doe little 
harm. 

BraTHwalt, English Gentleman, p. 51. (1630) 

Silence seldom doth harm. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 
Silence seldom hurts. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4170. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Schweigen und denken 
Kann Niemand kranken” (Silence and think- 
ing can no man offend). 


Silence bredeth many frendshypps. (Multas 
amicitias silentium diremit.) 


ERASMUS, A dagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 26. (1508) 
TAVERNER, tr., fo. 30. 


8 
’Twere base to be silent. (αἰσχρὸν σιωπᾶν 
βαρβάρους 3° ἐᾶν λέγειν.) 

Evuripipes, Fragments. Frag. (c. 425 B.c.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Atticum, vi, 8. The 
Latin proverb is ‘“‘Turpe silere.” 

Sometimes silence itself is criminal. 
scelus est fides.) 
᾿ SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 481. (c. A.D. 60) 


(Interim 


Silence is become his mother-tongue. 
GoLpsMITH, Good-Natured Man. Act ii. (1768) 

Bekker is silent in seven languages. (Bekker 

schweigt in sieben Sprachen.) 
SCHLEIERMACHER. See ZELTER, Letter to Goethe, 

15 March, 1830. 
Silent in all the tongues of Europe. 
spceneet MILLER, Ina. Act v. (1871) 


The most silent people are generally those who 
think most highly of themselves. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 38. (1823) 
We may give more offence by our silence than 
even by impertinence. 
WILLiaM Haztitt, Characteristics. No 173 
11 
It is good to haue a hatche before the durre. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
Cited by Fuller and by Bland, who adds, 
“That you may be stopped for a minute or 
two before you get out, giving time to recon- 
sider where you are going and what you are 
going to do.” 
I wish that euery rebuker shoulde place a hatch 
before the door. 


goonen: Schoole of Abuse, p. 53. (1579) 
1 


Silent upon a peak in Darien. 
Joun Keats, On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer. (1819) 


The innermost chamber openeth unto the man 
of silence. 
Kr’cEMNI, Instruction. No. 1. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
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Refrain thy mouth. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 42. (c. 2550 B.C.) 
Keep a calm sough, as the Scots say. 
WaLtrer Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 17. (1820) 
I'll keep a calm sough—lI’ll haud my tongue. 
Joun GaLt, The Entail. Ch. 20. (1823) 
And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the waves of sound. 
Ο. W. Hotmes, The Music-Grinders. (1836) 


1 
Silent people are dangerous. (Les gens sans 
bruit sont dangereux. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 23. (1678) 
Silent Men, like still Waters, are deep and 
dangerous. 

Tomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4163. (1732) 
Deep vengeance is the daughter of deep silence. 
(Alta vendetta D’alto silenzio ὁ figlia.) 

AtFierRI, La Congiura de’ Pazzi. Act i, sc. 1. 

(c. 1780) 
O have a care of natures that are mute! 

MEREDITH, Modern Love. St. 35. (1862) 


2 
A good be stille is weel wourth a groote. 
Joun Lypcate, Advice to Tittle-Tattlers. (c. 
1430) 
A good bestyll is woorth a grote. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


3 
In silence God brings all to pass. (ἅπαντα 
σιγῶν ὁ θεὸς ἐξεργάζεται.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 818K. (c.300 B.C.) 
All things save silence only bring repentance. 
(μόνη σιωπὴ μεταμέλειαν οὐ θέρει.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 1105K. 


4 

Silence and modesty are very valuable quali- 
ties in the art of conversation. (Le silence et 
la modestie sont qualités trés commodes ἃ la 
conversation. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 25. (1580) 
That silence is one of the great arts of conversa- 
tion is allowed by Cicero himself, who says that 
ere is not only an art, but even an eloquence 
in it. 

HannaH Mork, Essays: Conversation. (c. 1800) 
Silence is one great art of conversation. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 59. (1823) 

He has occasional flashes of silence, that make 
his conversation perfectly delightful. 

SypNEY SMITH, speaking of Macaulay. See 

Lapy HoLttanp, Memoir, i, 363. 


5 
Full oft is silence the wisest thing for a man 
to heed. (τὸ σιγᾶν πολλάκις ἐστὶ σοφώτατον 
ἀνθρώπῳ vofeat.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. Νο.ν,]. 18, (c. 485 B.C.) 
Silence is a defence to wisdom. 

Rasa Aka, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iii, 20. (c. 

A.D. 125) Oesterley, tr. 

All my days have I grown up among the wise, 
and I have not found aught good for man but 


silence. 
ΘΊΜΕΟΝ, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, i, 18. 

Be wise enough to be silent. : 
Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. Ja: (c. 450) 
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Silence is good for the wise; how much more so 
for the foolish. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 99a. 

To the silent and wise does ill come seldom. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 6. 
(c. 900) Bellows, tr. 

Grete wisdom is, litil to speke. 

GeorcE ASHBY, Poems, Ὁ. 85. (c. 1470) The 
Latin proverb is, “Indictum sit” (Let it be 
unsaid). 

Silence, lady, is the best part of wisdome. 

Two Merry Milkmaids. Act ii, sc. 2. (1620) 
Wise men say nothing in dangerous times. 

Joun SEvpen, Table-Talk: Wisdom. (a. 1654) 
No wisdom to silence. 

James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1659) 
Think not Silence the Wisdom of Fools, but. if 
rightly timed, the honour of wise Men. 

81 THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. iii, 

sec. 18. (1682) 
No wisdom like silence. 
᾿ W. Ο. λσζχειττ, English Proverbs, p. 296. (1869) 


The mind is nourished by silence and darkness. 
(Silentio et tenebris animus alitur.) 
5 Puiny, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis. 36. (A.D. 98) 


Hermes has come in. (Ἑρμῆς ὀπεισῆλθε.) 
ΡΙΌΤΑΚΟΗ, On Garrulity. Ch. 2, sec. 502F. (c. 
A.D. 95) Erasmus, Adagia, iv, v, 91, gives the 
Latin, “Mercurius supervenit.” Of a sud- 
den lull in the conversation; one fell silent 
in the presence of the messenger and herald 
of the gods. 


8 
Meet an accusation with silence and you make 
if sharper. (Iactum tacendo crimen facias 
acrius. ) 
PuBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.291.(c.43 B.C.) 
The best apology against false accusers is silence. 
MILTON, Smectymnuus: Intro. (1642) 
Silence never shows itself to so great an ad- 
vantage, as when it is made the reply to calumny 
and defamation. 
Appison, The Tatler. No. 133. (1709) 


9 
To silence another, first be silent yourself 
(Alium silere quod voles, primus sile.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, |. 876. (c. A.D. 60) 

If you cannot yourself keep silent, how can you 
expect silence from another? (Si tibi ipsi non 
imperasti, ut taceres, quomodo ab alio silentium 
quaeris ὃ) 

Martinus Dumiugnsis, De Moribus. Sec. 16 (c. 
1250) Chaucer translates this in his Tale of 
Melibeus, sec. 20, from Albertano of Brescia. 
who attributes it to Seneca. 


10 
The art of silence is taught by life’s many ills. 
(Tacere multis discitur vitae malis.) 

Seneca, Thyestes, 1. 319. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) The Ger- 
mans say, “Durch viele traurige Erfahrungen 
lernt man schweigen” (Through many sad 

experiences one learns to be silent). 


The rest is silence. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 369. (1600) Rus- 
xin, Crawn of Wild Olive: Traffic (1866) 


SILENCE 


1 
The safe gift of silence. (σιγῆς ἀκίνδυνον γέρας.) 
SIMONIDES, Satire on Women, |. 66. (c. 475 
B.C.) Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 207D, 
and by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, v, 3, with the 
Latin, “Silentii tutum praemium.” 
There is a sure reward for trusty silence. (Est 
et fideli tuta silentio merces.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 2, 1. 25. (23 B.C.) 
Silence is safest and best. 
SAEMUND, Poetic Edda: Hovamol.St.79.(¢.900) 
Be silent, and thou art safe. 
SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls) .No.19.(¢.1050) Ascher,tr. 
On the safety that is in silence, I know none 
happier than . . . one most truly characteristic 
of Italian caution: “Il tacer non fu mai scritto”— 
Silence was never written down. 
: TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. 
Ch. 4. (1853) The Danes say, “The words 
of a silent man are never brought to court.” 
Be silent and safe—silence never betrays you. 
O’Reitty, Rules of the Road. St. 2. (c. 1880) 


2 

If you're a fool, γου τὸ wise in what you do; 
if you’re wise, you’re a fool. (εἰ μὲν ἠλίθιος el, 
σοφὸν πρᾶγμα ποιεῖς, εἰ δὲ σοφός, ἡλίθιον.) 

SIMONIDES, when he saw a guest sitting ab- 
solutely silent at dinner. (c. 475 B.c.) As 
related by PLutarcu, Dinner-Table Prob- 
lems, sec. 3. 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted 
wise. 

Old Testament; Proverbs, xvii, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 
See under Foot. 

Every ignorant man is wisest if he remains silent. 
(was τις ἀπαίδευτος φρονιμώτατός ἐστι σιωπῶ».) 

PALLADAS, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 425) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 98. 

“Dost thou at length think me a philosopher ?” To 
which he bitingly replied, “I would have thought 
thee one if thou hadst held thy peace.” (Intel- 
lexeram si tacuisses.) 

BoEtuivus, Consolatio Philosophiae. Bk. ii, 
prosa 7. (c. A.D. 500) Hence the phrase, “Si 
tacuisses, philosophus mansisses” (If you had 
been silent, you would have remained a 
philosopher). 

Silence, the specia] ornament of the ignorant in 
the assembly of the wise. 

BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 7. (c. A.D. 625) 
Another rendering is, “God hath given to 
man a cloak whereby he can conceal his 
ignorance; that cloak is silence,” or, more 
briefly, “Silence is the cloak of the ignorant.” 
See Ali’s Sentences, sec. 139. 

Silence is the concealer of blemishes. 

Sant, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 4. (c. 1257) 
Silence is the safest role for the man who dis- 
trusts himself. (Le silence est le parti le plus sar 
de celui qui se défie de sol-méme.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 79. (1665) 
The dunce, when he is silent, gets the reputa- 
tion of being wise. (ΕἸ bobo, si es callado, Por 
Sesudo es reputado.) 

Cuarres Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 230. 

(1886) A Spanish proverb. The French say 
“Tous sont sages quand ils se taisent.” 
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Better to remain silent and be thought a fool 
than to speak out and remove all doubt. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Epigram. (c. 1862) As 
quoted in Golden Book, Nov., 1931. 


Knowest thou not that silence is eloquent of 
guilt? (οὐ κάτοισθ' ὀθούνεκα  ξυνηγορεῖς σιγῶσα 
τῷ κατηγόρῳ ;:) 

P SopHocles, Trackhiniae, 1. 813. (c. 409 B.C.) 


Put up or shut up. From metaphor we can 
safely conclude that it is not many generations 
old. 

᾿ ARCHER Taytor, The Proverb, p. 11. (1931) 


Their silence is sufficient praise. (Tacent, satis 
laudant.) 
ἃ TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 476. (161 B.C.) 


It takes a man to make a room silent. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Journal, 9 Feb., 1839. 
I have been breaking silence these twenty-three 
years, and have hardly made a rent in it. Silence 
has no end. Speech is but the beginning of it. 
: H. Ὁ. THoreau, Winter, 9 Feb., 1841. 


Silence is golden. 

WALTER WHITE, Eastern England from the 
Thames to the Humber, ii, 129. (1865) 
“Silence is golden” is the motto here whilst the 

viands are being discussed. 

Gisss, A Cotswold Village. Ch. 4. (1878) 
Silence is not always tact, and it is tact that is 
golden—not silence. 

SAMUEL Butter, Note-Books. (a. 1902) 
Silence is golden, but sometimes invisibility is 
golder. 

Ocpen Nasu, / Never Even Suggested It. (1938) 


8 
Is it a party in a parlour? .. . 
All silent and all damn’d! 
WorpswortH, Peter Bell, |. 516, in the orig- 
inal edition of 1819, but omitted from later 
editions. 


9 

He who says nothing is worth nothing. (Qui 

toz jorz se tait rien ne valt.) 

Unknown, Le Meunier, 1. 302. (c. 1250) See 
MontaicLon, Recueil des Fabliaux. Vol. v, 
. 92. 

Silence THE BEST ORNAMENT FOR WOMAN, see 

WomMAN: HER ToNGUvuE. 


IlI—Silence: Comparisons 


10 
As doumbe as deth. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus x, 1. 136. (1377) 
Ali the houses silent as Death. 
UNKNOWN, Counterfeits. Act i, sc. 1. (1679) 
There was silence deep as death. 
sac AMEOEEL, The Battle of the Baltic. (1804) 


Ha! no more moving? Still as the grave. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 93. (1605) 
I will be silent as the grave. 
Henry Brooxe, The Marriage Contract. Act i, 
sc. 2. (1778) 
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The house . . . became silent as the grave. 
WALTER Scott, Journal, 1 July, 1829. STEVEN- 
son, Ebb-Tide. Ch. 8. (1893) SHaw, Au- 
gustus Does His Bit. (1917) 


Be silent as a Politician. 
For talking may beget Suspicion. 
Swirt, On Poetry, |. 123. (1733) 


2 
I must be silent as a mouse. 

Roxburghe Ballads (B.S.), iii, 377. (1670) 
I’m mute as a mouse in a cheese. 

CoLiey Cisser, The Rival Fools. Act ii. (1709) 


1V—Silence Gives Consent 


3 
I kept silence because I approved the plan. 
(viv 3 ἡσυχίαν. . . ἀλλὰ τὴν γὙνώνην ἐπαινῶν.) 

ARISTIDES, when Cleocritus accused him of 
being opposed to a plan of Themistocles be- 
cause he remained silent. (c. 480 B.c.) See 
PLutarcH, Lives: Aristides. Ch. 8, sec. 6. 

His silence answers yes. (φησὶν σιωπῶν.) 

EURIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 1592. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Silence implies acquiescence. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 37b. 

(c. 450) 
He who is silent is understood to consent. (Qui 
tacet, consentire videtur.) 

Pore Bonrrace VIII, Book of Decretals. Bk. 
v, ch. 12, sec. 43. (c. 1300) His favorite 
maxim. 

On maner of consent is, whanne a man is stille 
& tellith not. 

Wyciir, English Works, iii, 349. (c. 1380) 

Lo eke an olde proverbe amonges many other: 
He that is stille semeth as he graunted. 

THomas Usx, The Testament of Love. (c. 
1387) In SKEaT, Chaucer, vii, 36. 

And for he naght ne seith, he his assent geveth 
therto. 

THOMAS HoccLeve, De Regimine Principum, 1. 
3093. (1411) 

This proverbe was seide full longe a-go. Who so 
holdeth hym still doth assent. 

Unxnown, Partonope of Blois, Ὁ. 467. (c. 1490) 
They that are silent seeme to consent. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 334. (1580) 
Silence, madam, consents. 

Joun Lyty, Endimion. Act v, sc. 3. (1591) 
Assez consent gui ne dit mot. [He consents 
enough who doesn’t say a word.} Many, who 
know not more Latine, can say, Qui tacet con- 
sentire videtur. 

RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Consentir. 
(1611) The French also say, “Qui ne dit mot, 
consent,” the Italians, “(δὶ tace, acconsente.” 

Modest silence gives consent. 

Tomas Ranpo.tenu, Works, ii, 616. (1633) 
She half consents who silently denies. 

Jonw Drynen, tr., Helen to Paris. (1693) 
Silence gives consent. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 299. (1721) 

GotosMitH, The Good-Natured Man. Act 
ii. (1768) Crypr Fitcn, The Climbers. Act 
iv. (1901) etc., etc. 
I shall take your silence for consent. 
Fretoine, The Fathers. Act ii, sc. 2. (a. 1754) 
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4 
He that sayes nothing yields enough. 
CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Octroyer. (1611) 
He grants enough that says nothing. 
JoHN WoDROEPHE, The Spared Houres of ἃ 
Souldier, p. 476. (1623) 
δ 
Your very silence is confession, (αὐτὸ δὲ τὸ 
σιγᾶν ὁμολογοῦντός ἐστί gov.) 
Evuripiwks, [phigeneia at Aulis, 1. 1142. (c. 410 
B.C.) The Italians say, “Qui tace, confessa” 
(He who is silent, confesses). 


6 
Silence is the sister of complaisance. 

SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 252. (c. 1050) 
Ascher, tr. The maxim ought really to be 
reversed: “Complaisance is the sister of 
silence.” 

7 
No one speaking to the contrary. (Nemine 
contradicente. ) 

Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, ix, 59. 
“Nem con.”; “nem dis.” Of these expres- 
sions, the former—an abbreviation of nemine 
contradicente—signifies the unanimous con- 
sent of the House of Commons to a vote 
or resolution; the latter, which is an ab- 
breviation of nemine dissentiente, signifies a 
similar assent of the House of Lords. There 
are two similar legal maxims, “Longa pa- 
tientia trahitur ad consensum” (Long suf- 
ferance is equal to consent), and ‘Volenti 
non fit iniuria” (Consent makes injury im- 
possible). 


V—Silence and Speech 


8 
Keeping silent when proper, and speaking 
what is fit. (σιγῶν θ᾽ ὅπου δεῖ καὶ λέγων τὰ 
καίρια.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus. Frag. 208, Nauck. (c. 
475 8.6.) Repeated with slight variation by 
EvurIpines, Ino, frag. 413. 


Ther is a tyme of speakyng and a tyme of being 
stille. 


WILtiAM Caxton, tr., Charles the Grete, Ὁ. 56. 
(1485) 


9 
It speech is worth one selah, silence is worth 
two. 

Babylonian Talmud: Megillah, fo. 18a. (c. 450) 
It a word be worth one shekel, silence is worth 
two. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 405. (1678) 
A pennorth of silence is worth two of gab. 

Wentworth, Pursuit of a Parcel, p. 33. (1942) 


10 
One keepeth silence and is accounted wise, 
and another is despised for his much talking. 
Bren Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xx, 5. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


11 
He speaks badly who doesn’t know how to be 
silent. (Mal sa parlar chi tacer non sa.) 
CHarces Caner, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 202. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
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4 
Speech is of Time, Silence is of Eternity. 
CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1831) 
saa is deep as Eternity; Speech is shallow as 
ime. 
CartyLe, Essays: Life of Scott. (c. 1850) 
Speech is great, but Silence is greater. 
CARLYLE, Characteristics of Shakespeare. 


2 
Talking comes by nature, Silence by under- 
standing. 
A. B. Cueates, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 86. 
(1875) From the German, “Reden kommt 
von Natur, Schweigen vom Verstande.” 


3 

Speak to the purpose or hold your peace. 
JoHN CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 11. (1639) 

Speak fitly, or be silent wisely. 


Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 627. (1640) 
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There are some silent people who are more 
interesting than the best talkers. 
DIsraELI, Endymion. Ch. 35. (1880) 


§ 
Not able to speak, but unable to be silent. (οὐ 
λέγειν rey’ ἐσσὶ δεινός, ἀλλὰ σιγᾶν ἀδύνατος.) 
EPICHARMUS, Fragments. Frag.272.(c. 550 B.C.) 
Though he could not speak, he could not be silent. 
(Qui cum loqui non posset, tacere non potuit.) 
AvuLus GELLIus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 15, 
sec. 16. (c. A.D. 150) Paraphrasing Epi- 
charmus. St. Jerome quotes this in slightly 
different form, “(Cum loqui nesciant, tacere 
non possunt” (Though they do not know 
how to talk, they cannot be silent), and re- 
fers to it as “vetus proverbium,” an old 
proverb. 


6 

Silence is sometimes better than speech, and 
speech sometimes than silence. (ἔστι δ᾽ οὗ σιγὴ 
λόγοι | κρείσσων γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, ἔστι δ᾽ οὗ σιγῆς λόγος.) 

EvuripipeEs, Orestes, |. 638. (c. 410 B.C.) 

There is wisdom in timely silence which is better 
than all speech. (σοφὸν γὰρ εὔκαιρος σιγὴ καὶ 
παντὸς λόγου κρεῖττον.) 

PLUTARCH, Moralia: De Liberis Educandis. Ch. 
14, sec. 10F. (c. A.D. 95) The Latin proverb 
is, “Prudentis est nonnunquam silere” (It is 
the part of a wise man sometimes to be si- 
lent). The French say, “We must have rea- 
sons for speech, but we need none for 
silence.” 

Thereupon it is saide, That to use silence in time 
and place, passeth all well speaking. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 151. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


7 
Just as bad is too much silence as too much 
talk. (Tam malum est tacere multum quam 
malum est multum loqui.) 
FLorus, Epigrams. No. 8, 1. 3. (c. A.D. 124) 
Silence is Wisdom, when Speaking is Folly. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologéa. No. 4169.(1732) 


8 
As we must account for every idle word, so 
we must for every idle silence. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 
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Silence is not always a sign of Wisdom, but Bab- 
bling is ever a Folly. 
, FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


He that speaks sows, and he that holds his 
peace gathers. 
Georce HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 437. 
(1640) From the Italian, “Chi parla, semina ; 
chi tace, raccoglie.” 


It i is better stille be 
Than for to speken harm, pardee! 
(Qu’adés vient il meauz qu’en se taise 
Que dire parole mauvaise. ) 
JEAN DE MEUNG, Roman de la Rose, |. 12185. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., I. 7513. (c. 1365) 
If he chide, kepe your byll vnder wyng muet. 
Chatting to chiding is not woorth a chuet. 
τὴν ἫΝ Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


Rare is their speech and great their passion 
for silence. (Rarus sermo illis, et magna libido 
tacendi.) 

gad UNENAL, Satires, ii, 14. (c. A.D. 120) 


It is good to speak, but better to keep still. 
(Il est bon de parler, et meilleur de se taire ) 
a FONTAINE, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 10. (1578) 


Those who know do not speak; those who 
speak do not know. (Chi ‘ché pu yen, yen ché 
pu chi.) 
LAo-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 56. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 
Who knows most, speaks least. 
meno parla.) 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 189. (1666) 
The French say, “Qui plus sait, plus se tait,” 
The Spaniards, “Quien mas sabe, mas calla.” 


(Chi pit sa, 


14 
If speech is silvern, then silence 15 golden. 

Midrash: Leviticus Rabbah, 16. (c. 600) A 
variation of the form given under Babylon- 
ian Talmud, ante. 

As the Swiss Inscription says: Sprechen ist sil- 
bern, Schweigen ist golden (Speech is silvern, 
Silence is golden). 

CarLyYLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1831) 
Another German form is, “Reden ist Silber 
und Schweigen ist Gold.” 

Speech is silver; silence is golden. 

J. R. Lowe t, Biglow Papers: 

(1848) In frequent use. 


Introduction 


Silence is a very small virtue, but to speak 
what should not be uttered is a heinous crime. 
(Exigua est virtus praestare silentia rebus: | 
at contra gravis est culpa tacenda loqui.) 
OND Antes Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 603. (c. 1 B.C.) 


Silence is more profitable than abundance of 
speech. 

PTAH-HOTEP, /nstruction. No. 24. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
It is safer to keep silence than to speak. 
(ἀσφαλέστερον yap τοῦ λέγειν τὸ σιγᾶν.) 

Epictetus [9], Encheiridion. Frag. 29. Loeb. 

(c. A.D. 100) 
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To be silent never did harm; it is speech that is 
harmful. (Nulli tacuisse nocet, nocet esse locu- 
tum.) 

Cato (Ὁ) Disticha, Bk. i, No. 12. (ς. 175 B.C.) 
Speech may occasion regret, but silence will 
avoid it. 

SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 337. (c. 1050) 
Silence is Wisdom, when Speaking is Folly. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4169.(1732) 
Calvin Coolidge is credited with another 
variation, “I notice ’t what I don’t say don’t 
hurt me.” 


1 
Those who do not know how to speak are 
equally ignorant when to be silent. (Tacere 
nescit idem, qui nescit loqui.) 
PusLiLius Syrus, Sententiae. (c. 43 B.C.) 
He who knows when to speak will also know 
when to be silent. 
SALOMON IBN GaABIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 359. (c. 1050) 
Not to know and yet to speak is imprudent; to 
know and not to speak is unfaithful. 
DOOLITILE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 281.(1872) 


2 

I have often repented of speaking, but never 
of keeping silent. (λαλησας μὲν πολλάκις 
μετενόησε σιωπήσας δ᾽ οὐδέποτε.) 

SIMONIWES, A pothegm. (c. 650 B.c.) As quoted 
by Prutarcu, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 
515A. Also quoted in Sec. 10F and 125D. 
VALERIUS Maximus, Annals, bk. vii, ch. 2, 
sec. 7, attributes the saying to Xenocrates 
(c. 550 B.c.), and gives it in Latin. ‘“Dixisse 
me aliquando poenetuit, tacuisse nunquam.” 
Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae, No. 692, gives 
the proverb in slightly different form, 
“Saepius Jocutum, nunquam me _tacuisse 
poenitet.” 

More have repented speech than silence. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 684. (1640) 
One seldom repents of speaking little, very often 
of speaking too much: a much used and hack- 
neyed maxim, which everybody knows and no- 
body practices. (L’on se repent rarement de par- 
ler peu; trés souvent, de trop parler: maxime 
usée et triviale, que tout le monde sait. et que 

tout le monde ne pratique pas.) 

La Bruyere, Les Caractéres: De VHomme. 
(1688) 

We often repent of what we have said, but never, 
never, of that which we have not. 

JEFFERSON, Writings, xiv, 117. (c. 1800) 
Seldom need any man repent for not having said 
more than he did. 

Ricuarp D. Bracxmore, The Maid of Sker. 

Ch. 34. (1872) 


3 

The world would be happier if men had the 
same capacity to be silent that they have to 
speak. 

: Sprnoza, Ethica. Sec. 2. (1677) 


Speech is fractional, silence is integral. 
H. Ὁ. Toorzav, Autumn, 16 Dec., 1840. 
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δ 
He speaks best that hath the skill when for 
to hold his peace. 

THoMAS Vaux, Content. (c. 1550) 


6 
We must distinguish between speaking to de- 
ceive and being silent to be impenetrable. (Il 
faut distinguer entre parler pour tromper et 
se taire pour étre impénétrable. ) 

VOLTaIRE, Essai sur les Meeurs. Sec. 163. (1756) 
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7 
We are all Adam’s Children; but Silk makes 
the Difference. 

TroMaAs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5425.(1732) 
In silk and scarlet walks many a harlot. 

W. C. Hazvitt, English Proverbs, p. 234.(1869) 


8 
Silks and satins put out the fire in the chim- 
ney. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum, No. 911. 
(1640) In the 2nd edition, Herbert added, 
“Silk doth quench the fire in the kitchen.” 
From the German, “Sammt und _ Seide 
loschen das Feuer in der Kiiche aus.” 

Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanuck, 1746. In 
1757, Franklin elaborated this to, ‘Scarlet, 
Silk and Velvet have put out the Kitchen 
Fire,” and in 1758 to “Silks and salins, scar- 
let and velvets put out the kitchen fire " 

*Broidery and bullion buttons make bare pouches. 

518 WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch 
14. (1822) 

Velvet and silk are a fine recipe for putting out 
the fire in the kitchen. 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 291. (1856) Citing a Flemish proverb 


9 
I trust [they] will find their levees crowded 
with silk stocking gentry. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, xiii, 163. (1812) 
You may be called a drunken dog by some of 
the clean shirt and silk stocking gentry. 

Davin CrockeTT, Exploits and Adventures in 

Texas, p. 58. (1836) 
Silk stockings were formerly regarded as ex- 
travagant and reprehensible; .. hence, the s#k- 
stocking gentry or element, the luxurious or 
wealthy class. 

Century Dictionary, p. 5630/1. (1891) 

{He] was elected by the silk stockings on the one 
hand and the shorthairs on the other. 

W. T. Steap, If Christ Came to Chicago, p. 36. 

(1894) 


10 
The fairest silke is soonest soyled. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
The purest lawne is apt for euery staine. 

Joun BopenuaM, ed., Belvedere, p. 44. (1600) 
The fairest silke will soonest be soiled. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 63. (1633) 
The fairest silk is soonest stained. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 83. (1639) 

Ray, p. 88; Furrer, No. 4516. 
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SILVER 


, 
Whyte siluer, drawes a blacke lyne. 

Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 23. (1579) 
Silver although it be white, yet it draweth black 
lines. 

Francis MERES, Palladis Tamia, fo. 151. (1598) 
White silver draws black lines. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 170. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 142. (1670) 


2 
He that has not silver in his purse, should 
have silk on his tongue. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 143. (1721) 
He that has no Silver in his Purse, should have 
Silver on his Tongue. i 

TioMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2149.(1732) 
See also under MONEY. 


3 

Although yron the more it is vsed the brighter 
it is, yet siluer with much wearing doth wast 
to nothing. 

; JouHN Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 46. (1579) 


Silver hath a sweet sound. 
SUAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv, 5, 134. 
(1595) 
Silver will haue a siluer sound. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 241. (1616) 


5 
We schollers fish for a huing ... without 
a silver hoock. 
UNKNOWN, The Returne from Parnassus. Pt. 
ii, li, Vv, 764. (1602) 
To fish for honour with a siluer hooke. 

NicHotas Breton, Honour Valour, viii. (1605) 
Those that with silver weapons fight are sure to 
overcome. 

Corcrave, Dictionary: Combattre. (1611) 

A silver Key can open an iron Lock. 

THomas Furrer. Gnomologia. No. 400. (1732) 
They mav he bribed. as we proved ... when 
our cavalcade passed the barriers with a silver 
kev, 

Sir κόπος W. Le Fevre, The Life of a Travel- 

line Physician, ti, i, 13. (1843) 
BRIDGE OF SILVER, see under ENEMY. 
SICK OF THE SILVER DROPSY, see under BRIBERY. 
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6 
The seal of truth is simplicity. (Das Siegel 
der Wahrheit ist Einfachkeit.) 
HERMAN BOERHAAVE, A phorismt. (1709) 
The essence of all good strategy is simplicity. 
Eric AMBLER, Journey into Fear, p. 170.(1940) 


7 
Hail! divine lady Simplicity. beloved by good 
men, (χαῖρε θεὰ δέσποιν", ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀγάπημα 
| Εὐτελίη.) 
Crates, Hymn to Simplicity. (c. 325 B.c.) See 
Greek Anthology, x, 104. 
O holy simplicity! (O sancta simplicitas 1) 
Joun Huss, Last Words, at the stake. (1415) 
Blessed simplicity. (Beata simplicitas.) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
iv, ch. 18 (ς. 1420) 
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That excellent country Lady, Innocent Simplicity. 
THomas Dekker, The Guls Horne-Booke. 
(1609) Works (Grosart), ii, 204. 
Hail, artless Simplicity, beautiful maid. 
HannaH More, A Search After Happiness, ii, 
144. (1773) 
Oh! what a power has white simplicity ! 
Joun Keats, Written at the End of Chaucer's 
“Flower and Leaf.” 


8 
The artful are loquacious, the simple are 
silent; the artful are miserable, the simple are 


happy. 
DootittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 277. (1872) 


9 
Generally Nature hangs out a signe of simplic- 
ily in the face of a Fool. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: Of Naturall 
Fools. Maxim 1. (1642) 
Simple Simon met a pieman Going to the fair. 
J. O. HALtiweEL., Nursery Rhymes. Rhymed 


version of story from 18th century chapbook. 
10 


She was simple as dowve on tree. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 1219. (c. 1365) 
About as complex as an apple dumpling. 


Ir1NA Kar ova, Dreadful Hollow, p. 35. (1942) 
11 


The simple man is the beggar’s brother. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 90. (1832) 


12 

Affected simplicity is a subtle form of im- 
posture. (La simplicité affectée est une im- 
posture delicate.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 289. (1665) 
There are simple people who know their limita- 
tions and make a skilful use of their simplicity. 
(Il y a des gens niais qui se connaissent et qui 
emploient habilement leur niaiserie.) 

a ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 208. 


Simplicity, most rare in our age. (Aevo raris- 
sima nostro, Simplicitas.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 241. (c. 1B Cc.) 
Simplicity alone is rare. 

Paid An Apology, }. 106. (1725) 
1 


There is a certain majesty in simplicity which 
is far above all the quaintness of wit. 

Pore, Letter to George Walsh. (1706) 
Simplicity of character is the natural result of 
profound thought. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 125. (1823) 
Nothing is more simple than greatness; indeed, to 
be simple is to be great. 


EMERSON, Essays: Literary Ethics. (1840) 
15 


Blessed are the simple, for they shall have 
much peace. (Beati simplices: quoniam mul- 
tam pacem habebunt.) 

THomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 

i, ch. 11. (c. 1420) 

Simplicity is a state of mind. 

CHaRLes WAGNER, The Simple Life. Ch.2(1902) 
See also Lire: THe Srmpce LiFe. 
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SIN 
See also Evil, Vice, Wickedness 


1 
Say not, “1 have no sin.” 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xix, 
1. 18. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Who can say, I am pure from my sin? (Quis 
potest dicere . . . purus sum a peccato?) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 


2 
We’re not one bit more sinned against than 
sinning. (οὐδὲν παθοῦσαι μεῖζον ἣ δεδράκαμε».) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Thesmophoriazusae, 1. 510. 
(410 8. ς.) Rogers, tr. 

I am a man More sinn’d against than sinning 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 2, 59. (1605) 

More sinned against than sinning. 

Suaw, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. Act 
i. (1899) Fanny’s First Play. Act i. (1911) 
Appis, Night Over the Wood, p. 201. (1943) 
etc., etc. 


3 
To abstain from sin when a man cannot sin is 
to be forsaken by sin, not to forsake it. 
St. AUGUSTINE, Sermons: De Poenitentibus. 
(c. 395) JEREMY Taytor, tr., Works, vii, 206. 
Therfore I rede yow this conseil take, 
Forsaketh sinne, er sinne yow forsake. 
CHatcer, Phisiciens Tale, |. 285. (c. 1387) 
To reproue sinne is the signe of true honour, to 
renounce it the part of honesty. 
Joun Lyty, Exphues to Liuia (Arber), p. 195. 
(1579) 


4 
The sins of him who has turned from sin to 
righteousness will be accounted as righteous 
deeds. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 26. (c. 450) 
There is no suffering save through sin. 
E Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 55 


A sin that’s hidden is half forgiven. (Peccato 
celato, mezzo perdonato.) 

Boccaccio, Decamerone. Day i, tale 4. (c. 
1350) The Italians also say, “E mala cosa 
esser Cattivo, ma ὁ peggiore esser conosciuto” 
(It is bad to be a villain, but it is worse to be 
found out). 

He thinkes a falte don in secrett is halfe par- 
doned. 

GEOFFREY Fenton, Bandelo, ii, 149. (1567) 

Their best conscience 
Is not to leave ’t undone, but keep ’t unknown. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 203. (1605) 
The sin Is in itself excusable; to be taken 
Is a crime. 

FLETCHER AND MASSINGER, The Lover’s Prog- 
ress. Act iv, sc. 1. (1623) 

The sin is merely in the noise that one makes; 
It’s only the scandal which makes the offence. 
(Le mal n’est jamais que dans Il’éclat qu’on fait; 
Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait offense.) 

Mortrer:z, Le Tartuffe. Act iv, sc. 5,1. 118.(1664) 

Sin conceal’d, half pardoned. 
TorriAno, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 197. (1666) 
Scandal is the greatest part of the offence. 
Dryven, The Kind Keeper. Act i, sc. 1. (1678) 
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Verily the sin lieth in the scandal. 

Apura Bein, Roundheads. Act iii, sc. 2. (1681) 
Tis the talk and not the intrigue that’s the crime. 

GRANVILLE, She-Gallants. Act iii, sc. 1. (1695) 
Over here the hidden sin is absolutely forgiven. 
(Ici péché caché est tout-4-fait pardonné.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son lle, p. 33.(1890) 
It is not the offence, but the being found out that 
matters. 

F. E. Hurme, Proverb Lore, p. 128. (1902) 

THOU SHALT NOT BE FOUND OUT, see Com- 
MANDMENT: ELEVENTH. 


To act as other mortals do is no sin. (E come 
gli altri far non ἃ peccato.) 
Boccaccio, Il Filostrato. Canto ii, st. 70. (c. 
1350) 


7 

They drew near to a very miry Slough, that 

was in the midst of the plain .. . it is the 

descent whither the scum and filth that attends 

conviction for sin doth continually run, and 

therefore it is called the Slough of Despond. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i, 

p. 8. (1676) 

He that lies in sin and looks for happiness here- 

after, is like him that soweth cockle, and thinks 

to fill his barn with wheat or barley. 

: Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. (1684) 


Sin not in the hour when you may safely sin. 
(Non pecces tunc cum peccare impune li- 
cebit. ) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.C.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 628. 


Sin 1s a coward. 


CnrApMAN, Bussy d’Amboise. Act iii. (1604) 
10 


Sinnes been the weyes that leden folk to helle. 
CHAUuceR, Persones Tale. Sec. 8. (c. 1389) 
Sin pulls angels out of Eleaven, pulls men down to 
Hell. 
JouN Bunyan, Mr Badman (1680) 


11 
There is no man which sinneth not. (Neque 
enim est homo, qui non peccet.) 

Old Testament: Il Chronicles,vi,36.(c.300 B.C.) 
There is not a just man upon carth, that doeth 
good, and sinneth not. (Non est enim homo iustus 
in terra, qui faciat bonum, et non peccet.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 20.(c.250 B.C.) 
None of us is without sin. (Neminem nostrum 
esse sine culpa.) 

BENPeh: De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 28. (c. Α. ἢ. 55) 


Sins that are easiest to amend bring the great- 
est punishment. 

St. Cnrysostom, Homilies, x. (c. 388) 
The cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht are. 
an The Church Porch. St. 12. (1633) 


To sin is human, but to persevere in sin is 
devilish. (Humanum enim est peccare, dia- 
bolicum uero perseuerare. ) 
Sr. Curysostom, Adhortatio ad Theodorum 
Lapsum, i, 14. (c. 397) 
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The proverbe seith: that “for to do sinne is man- 
nish, but certes for to persevere longe in sinne 
is werk of the devel.” 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 29. (c. 1387) 
He that falls into the dirt, the longer he stays 
there the fouler he is. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 411. (1640) 
He that falls into sin is a man; that grieves at it, 
is a saint; that boasteth of it, is a devil. 

FuLrer, Holy State. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1642) 

God pardons those, who do through frailty sin; 
But never those that persevere therein. 

RoBertT HERRICK, Pardon, (1647) 

It is bad enough to fall into error, but worse to 
persist. The first shows thee a weak man,... 
but the other makes thee too like the devil, who is 
to this day of the same mind he was at his first 
fall. 

WILtiAM GuRNALtL, The Christian in Compleat 

Armour, i, 298. (1655) 
Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein. 
FRIEDRICH VON Locau, Sinngedichte: Sin. (a. 
1655) Longfellow, tr. 


1 
It is lawful for no one to sin. (Peccare nemini 
licet.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum Bk. v, 
ch. 19, sec. 55. (45 Β. 6.) 
He said he was against it. 
CALVIN CooLtpGE, when his wife asked him 
what had been said by the clergyman who 
preached against sin. (c. 1924) 


2 
The deeper the sin the sweeter. 
Concreve, Old Batchelour. Act i, sc. 1. (1693) 


3 
That which we call sin in others is experiment 
for us. 

IeMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1844) 
We claim a certain indulgence for that apparent 
necessity of nature which we call our besetting 
sin, 

Henry Drummonp, Natural Law in the S pirit- 

ual World, Ὁ. 185. (1883) 


4 
The knowledge of sin is the beginning of salva- 
tion. (Initium est salutis notitia peccati.) 
Epicurvs, Fragments. Frag. 522. (c. 290 B.C.) 
As quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 
XxViii, sec. 9. 


5 

I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me. (Visitans iniquitatem pat- 
rum in filios, in tertiam et quartam genera- 
tionem eorum qui oderunt me.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xx, 5. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 179. (1596) 
They enslave their children’s children who make 

compromise with sin. 

Lowel, The Present Crisis. St. 9. (1844) 
Bad descendants involve ancestors in disgrace. 
(‘Hou jén pu ‘hao lien lei shang jén.) 

ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2128. 
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(1875) If a man sins it is because his an- 
cestors have sinned. Another Chinese proverb 
says, “Fu ‘chien chai tz ‘huan ‘chien” (The 
son pays his father’s debts). 

6 


Every man carries the bundle of his sins 
Upon his own back. 
Joun FLETCHER, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 
Act iv. (1624) 
Each man shall bear his own sin without doubt. 
WiLL1AM Morris, The Life and Death of Jason. 


Bk, xvii, 1. 122. (1867) 
7 


Sin is not hurtful because it is forbidden, but 
it is forbidden because it is hurtful. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 
E’er you remark another’s sin, 
Bid your own conscience look within. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. See 
also under FAULT: FAULTS OF OTHERS. 


8 
Dissembled Sin is double Wickedness. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1299.(1732) 
It is Sin not to be angry with Sin. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3015. 
Sin is Sin, whether it be seen or no. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4178. 


9 
Young Timothy Learnt sin to fly. 
BENJAMIN Harris (7), The New England 
Primer. (c. 1687) 


10 
Fear nothing but sin. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 301. (1640) 
Sins are not known till they be acted. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 941. 
When once the sin has fully acted been, 
Then is the horror of the trespasse seen. 
RoBERT HErricK, Sin Seen. (1647) 
Three fatall Sisters wait upon each sin; 
First, Fear and Shame without, then 
within. 
HERRICK, Three Fatall Sisters. (1647) 


Guilt 


11 
Thou shalte sure sinke in thine own syn for vs. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Amyd the Seas of syn, 
The place wher late he swetly swam, now lyes he 
drowned in. 
ΒΑΒΝΑΒῪ GoocE, Eglogs, viii, 67. (1563) 
He shall sink in his own sin. 

James Howe, Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 

He that swims in sin will sink in sorrow. 

Goody Two-Shoes: A Moral Lesson. (1766) 

Sin and sorrow cannot long be separated. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 137. (1902) 
Similarly, “He that sins against his conscience 
sins with a witness,” and “Trifling with sin 
is no trifling sin.” 

Sin is the root of sorrow. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 300. (1937) 
12 
Sin is strong and fleet of foot, outrunning 
everything. (“ATn σθεναρή re καὶ ἀρτίπος. 
οὕνεκα πάσας | πολλὸν ὑπεκπροθέει.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 505. (c. 850 B.C.) 
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1 
Shunning a sin may draw us farther in. (In 
vitium ducit culpae fuga.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 31. (ς. B.c. 20) 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 6, and translated 
by Boileau, ‘“Souvent le peur d’un mal nous 
conduit dans un pire.” 

Shroud my sins in night, my lies in clouds. (Noc- 
tem peccatis et fraudibus obice nubem.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvi, 1. 62. (c. B.C.) 
20) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 56. 


Our sinnes and our debts are alwayes more 
than we take them to be. 

James HowELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1659) 

Our sins and our debts are often more than we 
think. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 273. (1721) 
Sins and Debts are always more than we think 
them to be. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4179.(1732) 
Of four things every man has more than he 
knows: sins, debts, years, and foes. 

Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 70. (1853) 


3 

Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool. (Si fuerint peccata 
vestra ut coccinum, quasi nix dealbabuntur: 
et si fuerint rubra quasi vermiculus, velut lana 
alba erunt.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, i, 18. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of 
vanity, and sin as it were with a cart rope. (Vae 
qui trahitis iniquitatem in funiculis vanitatis, et 
quasi vinculum plaustri peccatum.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, v, 18. 


4 
He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone. (Qui sine peccato est 
vestrum, primus in illam lapidem mittat.) 
New Testament: John, viii, 7. (c. A.D. 110) 
I just didn’t feel that J should be the one to 
throw the first stone. 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, The Case of the Turn- 
ing Tide, p. 220. (1941) 

Let him—or her—who was without sin, come and 
chuck a brick through Madame’s salon window. 
P. C. κεν, Uniform of Glory, p. 171. (1940) 

I am not the first to cast a stone. 
W. T. Bartarp, Say Yes to Murder, p.73.(1942) 


5 
Naught that delights is sin. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata. (1636) 
Through sin do men reach the light. 
EvsertT Hussarp, Epigrams. (1911) 


The very inclination to sin entails penalties. 
(Patitur poenas peccandi sola voluntas.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 208. (c. A.p 120) 
See also under ADULTERY. 
Sin is not in the act, but in the choice. 
: Ruskin, The Stones of Venice. Ch. 2. (1853) 


The sins committed by many pass unpunished. 
(Quidquid multis peccatur inultum est.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili, v, 260. (c. a.p. 60) 
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8 

Uriginal sin, after regeneration, is like a 
wound that begins to heal. (Peccatum origi- 
nale.) 

MarTIN LUTHER, Table-Talk, cclvi. (1569) 
The World was early bad, and the first sin the 
most deplorable of any. 

Sm THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. iii, 

sec. 1. (1682) 
In Adam’s Fall | We sinned all. 
BENJAMIN Harris (?), New England Primer. 
(c. 1687) 
I fear I have nothing original in me— 
Excepting Original Sin. 
THomMas CAMPBELL, To a Young Lady.(a.1844) 


9 

There is often a sin of omission as well as of 
commission. (ἀδικεῖ πολλάκις ὁ μὴ ποιῶν τι, οὐ 
μόνον ὁ ποιῶν τι. 


Marcus AvureELius, Meditations. Bk. ix, sec. 5. 
(c. A.D. 174) 
It is the sin of omission, the second kind of sin, 
That lays eggs under your skin. 
OcpEN Nasu, Portrait of the Artist. (1935) 


10 
All that defiles comes from within. (πᾶν τὸ 
λυμαινόμενόν ἐστιν ἔνδοθεν.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.540 K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Say not, “From God is my transgression.” 
BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom, xv, 11.(c. 190 B.C.) 
Our outward act is prompted from within, 
And from the sinncr’s mind proceeds the sin. 
Prior, Henry and Emma, |. 481. (a. 1721) 
Sin is a state of mind, not an outward act. 
WILLIAM SEWELL, Wilful Sin. (c. 1850) 
11 
Lecherie . 
zennes. 
Dan MICHEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 9. (1340) 
Now is it behovely thing to telle whiche been the 
deedly sinnes, this is to seyn, chieftaines of sinnes. 
.. « Of the roote of thise sevene sinnes thanne is 
Pryde, the general rote of alle harmes; for of this 
rote springen .. . Ire, Envye, Accidie or Slewthe 
Avarice or Coveitise, Glotonye and Lecherye. 
CHAUCER, The Persones Tale. Sec. 23. (c. 1386) 
Of the deadly seven it is the least. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 109. 
(1604) Referring to lechery. 
The Seven curs’d deadly Sins. . . . Pride, Envy, 
Sloth, Intemp’rance, Av’rice, Ire, and Lust. 
BisHop THomas Ken, Hymnotheo. (a. 1700) 
Works (1721), iii, 269. 
Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy 
and sloth, are the seven capital sins. 
Joun McCarrrey, A Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine for General Use. (1866) 
The seven deadly sins . . . Food, clothing, firing, 
rent, taxes, respectability and children. 
Suaw, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1905) 
I feel like the seven deadlies. 


oe Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


One sin draws another in its train. 
Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, iv, 2. (ς, 200) 

Little sins make room for great. 
Tomas Epwarps, Gangraena. (1646) 


.. is on of the zeuen dyadliches 
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*Twas but one little drop of sin 

We saw this morning enter in, 

And lo! at eventide the world is drown’d. 
ΚΕΒΙΕ, Christian Year: Sexagestma. (1827) 


1 
Be sure your sin will find you out. (Scitote 
quoniam peccatum vestrum apprehendet vos. ) 

Old Testament: Numbers, xxxii, 23.(c.550 B.C.) 
There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where 
the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 
(Non sunt tenebrae, et non est umbra mortis, 
ut abscondantur ibi qui operantur iniquitatem.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxiv, 22. (c. 350 B.C.) 
God always finds the sinner. (εὗρε θεὸς τὸν 
ἀλιτρόν.) 

Tueocritus, /dyls. No. x, 1. 17. (c. 270 B.c.) A 
similar proverb is, ὁ Ζεὺς κατεῖδά χρόνιος eis 
τὰς διφθέρας. (Zeus in the end consults his 
records). 

For a time sins lie hidden, but in time they ap- 
pear. (Temporibus peccata latent, et tempore 
parent.) 

Cato (?), Dtsticha. Bk. ii, No. 8. (c. 175 B.c.) 
Sin never prospers in the long run; it is ever 
scheming to remain hid but is detected in the end. 
(ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ els ἅπαν evodet κακία, λανθάνειν δ' ἀεὶ 
τεχνάζουσα καταφωρᾶται.) 

ῬΗΙΙΟ, De losepho. Sec. 213. (ς. A.D. 40). 
Her sin has been found out. (Deprensa culpa est.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 719. (c. A.D. 60) 
Sooner or later a man’s sins will catch up with 
him. 

Epitn Howe, Murder for Christmas, Ὁ. 47. 

(1941) 
They were too cunning. Now their sin has found 
them out. 

H.C. Bairey, Nobody’s Vineyard, p.295.(1942) 
It looked as if our sins would find us out. 

Puitip WYLIE, Corpses at Indian Stones, p. 147. 
(1943) 


2 
One who is free to sin, sins less. (Cui peccare 
licet, peccat minus. ) 


Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 9. (c. 13 B.c.) 
3 


Sinnes oft assaied, are thought to be no sinne: 
So sinne doth soyle the Soul it sinketh in. 
GEORGE Pettik, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 124. (1576) 
Custom in sin gives sin a lovely dye; 
Blackness in Moors is no deformity. 
THomas DExKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 
act ii, sc. 1. (1604) 


4 
Sin maketh nations miserable. (Miseros autem 
facit populos peccatum. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 34. (c. 350 B.C.) 


δ 

You sin doubly when you indulge a sinner. 
(Bis peccas cum peccanti obsequium com- 
modas. ) 

Pusiizius Syrvus, Sententiae. No.65.(c.43 B.C.) 
He doubles his sin who is not ashamed of it. 
(Geminat peccatum quem delicti non pudet.) 

Pusiizius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 239. 

He sins improvidently who regrets his sin. (Im- 
prudens peccat quem peccati paenitet.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 309. 
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All who sin secretly sin more quickly. (Omnes 
cum occulte peccant, peccant ocius.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae. No. 495. 

Few are unwilling to sin, none but know the way. 
(Peccare pauci nolunt, nulli nesciunt.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 532. 

He reduces sin who corrects it quickly. (Peccatum 
extenuat qui celeriter corrigit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 537. 

The later the sin in coming, the more disgraceful 
its start. (Quanto serius peccatur tanto incipitur 
turpius.) 

PuBLILius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 613. (c. 43 
B.c.) Another Latin proverb says, “Quae 
peccamus iuvenes ea luimus senes” (The 
sins we commit as young men we pay the 
penalty for as old men). 


6 
The wages of sin is death. (τὰ γὰρ ὀψώνια τῆς 
ἁμαρτίας θάνατος.) 

New Testament: Romans, vi, 23. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Stipendia enim peccati, 
mors.” 

There is no death without sin. 

ene Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 55a. (c. a Ὁ. 
350) 

Better to eschew sin than to flee from death. 
oa esset peccata cavere quam mortem {u- 
gere. 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 23. (c. 1420) 

Sin kills the sinner and will continue to kill him 
as long as he sins. 

rea Eppy, Science and Health, p. 203. 

1875 
The wages of sin and the reward of virtue are 
not so different. 

JOsEPH SHEARING, The Strange Case of Lucile 
Cléry, p. 43. (1932) 

They tell us that the wages of sin is death; we 
know very well that it is not always. 

MavucHaM, The Mixture as Before, p. 31.(1940) 

The wages of sin is death. But no nonsense of 
Justice about nature. Don’t trouble whether it’s 
the real sinner who gets the wages. 

H. C. Bairey, Apprehensive Dog, p. 34. (1942) 


7 
Tis surely stupid to stop midway in sin. (Res 
est profecto stulta nequitiae modus. ) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 150. (c. A.D. 60) 

There is a great difference between not willing, 
and not knowing how, to sin. (Utrum peccare 
aliquis nolit an nesciat.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xc, sec. 46. Because 
virtue depends upon reason, not upon ig- 
norance. Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, i, 25, the 
French being, “Il y a une grande différence 
entre ne vouloir pas et ne savoir pas faire 
le mal.” 


8 

He does not sin who sins without intent. (Haut 

est nocens quicumque non sponte est nocens.) 
Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, |. 886. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

Take away the motive and the sin is taken away. 

(Quitada la causa, se quita el pecado.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 67 (1615) 
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What is done ignorantly is not sin. (Pu chih ché 
pu wei tsui.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
(1875) Germans say, “Ohne Wissen, ohne 
Siinde” (Without knowledge, without sin). 


1828. 


1 
Some have sinned with safety, but none with 
peace of soul. (Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla se- 
curum tulit.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 164. (c. A.D. 60) 
Sins can be well-guarded, but free from anxiety 
they cannot be. (Tuta scelera esse possunt; secura 
esse non possunt.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvii, sec. 13. 
Man may securely sin, but safely never. 

BEN Jonson, The Forest. Epode 11. (1616) 


2 
He who does not forbid sin when he can, en- 
courages it. (Qui non vetat peccare cum possit, 
iubet. ) 
SENECA, Troades, |. 291. (c. A.D. 60) “He that 
hinders not a mischief is guilty of it.” 
Commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, iv, 5, 126. (1598) 
Sin, every day, takes out a patent for some new 
invention. 
E. P. Wuippte, Essays: The Romance of Ras- 
cality. (1848) 


4 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 1, 92. (1608) 
The blackest sin is cleared with absolution. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece. St. 51. (1594) 
A SIN CONFESSED IS HALF FORGIVEN, See under 
CONFESSION. 


5 
We are told by Moralists with the plainest 
faces that immorality will spoil our looks. 
LocAN PEARSALL ΜΙΤΗ, Afterthoughts. (1930) 
The French (perhaps with tongue in cheek) 
say, “Péché enlaidit” (Sin makes ugly) 
Our sins, like to our shadows, 
When our day is in its glory, scarce appear: 
Towards our evening how great and monstrous 
They are! 
Sir JOHN SUCKLING, Aglaura. (1638) 
Old sins have long shadows, as they say. 
AGATHA CHristTIE, Sad Cypress, Ὁ. 137. (1940) 


7 
Sin as you will you can’t grow worse. (Pec- 
cando detrimenti fieri nil potest.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 234. (165 B.C.) 


8 
I shall never be poor while I can command a 
still hour in which to take leave of my sin. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Winter, 14 Feb., 1841. 
We cannot well do without our sins; they are the 
highway of our virtue. 
H. D. THorzau, Journal, 22 March, 1842. 


9 

‘Tis not unjust that for one sin beauty should 
ay no forfeit. (Aequum est impune licere 

Τ᾿ nonin formosis laedere vestra semel.) 
TmBULLUS, Elegies, i, ix, 5. (19 B.c.) 


Indulgent gods, grant me this one sin in safety. 
(Di faciles, peccasse semel concedite tuto.) 

Ovin, Amores, ii, xiv, 43. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Once is never. (Einmal, Keinmal.) This proverb 
was turned to such bad use that a German divine 
thought it necessary to write a tract against it. 
oo Lessons in Proverbs, p. 93. (1853) 


They that sin are enemies to their own life. 
(Qui autem faciunt peccatum, hostes sunt 
animae suae. ) 

Apocrypha: Tobit, xii, 10. (c. 200 B.c.) 

He who has sinned has already punished himself. 
(Sibi dedit qui peccavit.) 

SENEcA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 30. (c. A.D. 55) 
The greatest punishment of wrong-doing is the 
having done it. (Maxima est enim factac iniuriae 
poena fecisse.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. iii, ch. 26. (c. A. Ὁ. 55) 

The first and worst punishment for sin is to have 
committed sin. (Prima illa et maxima peccantium 
est poena peccasse.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvii, sec. 14. (c. 
A.D. 64) The Latin proverbial form is, ‘Sibi 
quisque peccat” (It is against himself that a 
man sins). 

Every sin is a greater injury to him who does it 
than to him who suffers it. 

St. AUGUSTINE, On Faith,Hope,Charity.(c.421) 
Every sin brings its punishment with it. 

HEeErsertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 762. (1640) 
Sin let loose speaks punishment at hand. 

Cowper, Expostulation, |. 160. (1781) 

Men are punished by their sins, not for them 

ELBERT HupsBarD, Philistine, xi, 7. (1901) 

The sins we commit find their punishment inside 
of us. 

STEFAN HeYM, Hostages, p. 311. (1942) 

11 
Old sinne makes newe shame. 

Unknown, Havelok the Dane, |. 2461. (c.1300) 
Men sein, “Old Senne newe schame.” 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, iti, 2033. (c. 1390) 
Thus synnes olde make shames come full newe. 

Harpynoc, Chronicle Canto cxiv, st. 18. (1457) 
Olde sinne reneweth shame. 

Jean D'Arras, Melusine. Ch. 19. (c. 1500) 
Old sinne, and new penance. (Peccato vechio, 
penitenza nuoua.) 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
For a fresh sin a fresh penance. (A pecado nuevo 
penitencia nueva.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 30. (1605) 
Old Sins breed new Shame. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 269. (1721) 
12 


My sin, my sin, my grievous sin. (Mea culpa, 
mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.) 

Unknown, The Confiteor of the Roman Mass. 
(c. 1350) “Peccavi,” q.v. (I have sinned), is 
another form of confession. “Non purgat 
peccata qui negat” (There is no purging of 
sins which are denied) is another proverbial 
phrase. 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 
Watts, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, i. (1707) 


SIN 


II—Sin: The Sinner 
See also Saint and Sinner 


1 

Woe unto the sinner that goeth two ways. 
(Vae peccatori terram ingredienti duabus 
viis. ) 

Ben Srra, Look of Wisdom. (Ecclesiasticus) . 
ii, 12. (c. 190 B.c.) O6esterley, tr. 

Number not thyself among the multitude of sin- 
ners. (Non te reputes in multitudine indisciplina- 
torum.) 

BEN Si1rA, Book of Wisdom, vii, 16. 

Kindle not the coals of a sinner, lest thou be 
burnt with the flame of his fire. (Non incendas 
carbones peccatorum arguens eos, et ne incendaris 
flamma ignis peccatorum illorum.) . 

Bren Sira, Book of Wisdom, viii, 10. 

Envy not the glory of a sinner: for thou know- 
est not what shall be his end. (Non zeles gloriam, 
et opes peccatoris: non enim scis quae futura sit 
illius subversis. ) 

BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom, ix, 11. Ch. xi, 21, 
has, “Marvel not at the works of sinners” 
(Ne manseris in opcribus peccatorum). 

Sit not in judgment with sinners. (In iudicio pec- 
cantium ne consistas.) 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, xi, 9. 

The way of sinners is made smooth with stones, 
and at its end is the pit of hell. (Via peccantium 
complanata lapidibus, et in fine illorum inferi, 
et tenebrae, et poenae. 

Ben S1rA, Book of Wisdom, xxi, 10. 

Sin makes its own hell, and goodness its own 
heaven. 

Eppy, Science and Health, p. 196. (1875) 


2 
One leak will sink a ship; and one sin will 
destroy a sinner. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. 
(1678) 


3 

The righteous sometimes pay for the sinners. 

(Pagan 4 las veces justos por pecadores.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1605) 

4 


Thy sinnes and haires may no man equall call, 

For, as thy sinnes increase, thy haires doe fall. 

Joun Donne, Epigrams: A Licentious Person. 
(c. 1600) 


The greater the sinner’s name, the more signal 
the guilt of sin. (Omne animi vitium tanto 
conspectius in se | crimen habet.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 140. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
THE GREATER THE SINNER, THE GREATER THE SAINT, 
see under SAINT AND SINNER. 


6 
A thousand broad hints . . . seasoned exactly 
to the taste of these old sinners. 

ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. iii, ch. 10. (1809) 
The smoky old sinner chuckled with delight. 
: Mayne Rew, Scalp Hunters. Ch. 30. (1851) 


If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. (Si 
te lactaverint peccatores, ne acquiescas 
eis. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
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SINCERITY 
See also Candor, Seeming 


8 
The sincere alone can recognise sincerity. 

CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship: The 
, Hero as King. (1840) 

Sincerity is open-heartedness (La sincérité est 
une ouverture de cceur.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 62. (1665) 
Weak-willed people cannot be sincere. (Les per- 
sonncs faibles ne peuvent ¢tre sincéres.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 316. 

Love of talking about ourselves and displaying 
our faults in the light in which we wish them to 
be seen is the chief element in our sincerity. 
(I.’envie de parler de nous et de faire voir nos 
défauts du cété que nous voulons bien les mon- 
trer, fait une grande partie de n6tre sincérité.) 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 383. 
10 


Sincerity is the way of Heaven. 
Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 12. (ce. 
300 B.C.) 
There is no greater delight than to be conscious 
of sincerity on self-examination. 
sa MENCIUG, Discourses. Bk. vii, ch. 4. 


Sincerity goes farther than capacity. 
ΑΜ PENN, Works, i, 137. (a. 1718) 


The same present or absent. (Praesens ab- 
sensque idem.) 
sg ΠΛΈΝΟΣ, Adelphoe, |. 73. (160 B.C.) 


He who attains to sincerity is he who chooses 
what is good and firmly holds it fast. 

TsE-1zU, The Doctrine of the Mean (Chung- 
yung). Ch. xx, sec. 18. (c. 450 B.C.) 


SINGING, see Song 


SINGULARITY 
14 
Excellency hath in all ages affected singularity. 
GasritL Harvey, A New Letter of Notable 
Contents. (1593) 
Singularity always seems to have a Spice of Ar- 
rogancy in it. 

TIloMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4177.(1732) 
Singularity is usually the indication of something 
wrong in judgment. 

SAMUEL RicHarpDsoNn, Sir Charles Grandison. 

Bk. vi, ch. 29. (1753) 


15 
Put thyself into the trick of singularity. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5, 164; iii, 4, 
79. (1599) 


SIREN 


16 
What Song the Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women, though puzling questions, are not be- 
yond all conjecture. 
Sir THomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. 5, sec. 
4+. (1658) 
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Such things are not beyond all conjecture, as Sir 
Thomas Browne sagely remarked about some- 
thing else. 

CONNINGTON, Four Defences, p. 123. (1940) 


1 
I will neither yield to the song of the siren 
nor the voice of the hyena. the tears of the 
crocodile nor the howling o’ the Wolf. 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act v, 
sc. 1. (1605) 
Sirens sing sweetest when they would betray. 
MICHAEL Drayton, The Legend of Matilda the 
Fatr. (a. 1631) 
The Siren, 
Who, like ambition, lures men to their ruin. 
WILLIAM FALCONER, The Shipwreck. (1762) 


2 
Sing, siren, for thyself. 

SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors,iii,2,47.(1593) 
The Siren waits thee, singing song for song. 

Ἦν. S. Lanpor, To Robert Browning. (c. 1864) 


SISTER 


3 
The Brother had rather see his Sister rich. 
than make her so. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4435.(1732) 
There is no friend like a sister. 

Curistina Rossetti, Goblin Market. (1862) 

4 E’en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 15, 
72. (1606) 
When you get to a man in the case, 
They’re like as a row of pins— 
For the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy O’Grady 

Are sisters under their skins! 

RuDYARD KIPLING, The Ladies. (1892) 

Those hats turned down on one side and up on 
the other that make men who wear them all look 
like sisters under the brim. 

Frank Case, Do Not Disturb, p. 84. (1940) 
We are no more alike under the skin than we are 
on top of it. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 134. (1940) 

We are all brothers under our pelts. 
Ocpen Nasu, You and Me and P. B. Shelley. 
(1942) 


5 
The weird sisters. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 1, 32. (1606) 


SISYPHUS 


6 

Thou, Sisyphus, either push or pursue the 
rock, which must always be rolling down hill 
again. (Aut petis aut urgues rediturum, Si- 
syphe saxum.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1. 460. (a. D. 7) 

To roll the stone. (Saxum volvere.) 

ErasMus, Adagic. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No 40. 
(1508) A proverb for endless and _ useless 
labor, deriving from the myth of the stone 
of Sisyphus. 

With Sisyphus thus do I roll the stone, 
And turn the wheel with damnéd Ixion. 

Micnwaz! Drayton, Idea. Sonnet 40. (1593) 


SITTING 


Commonly, they that, like Sisyphus, roll this rest- 
less stone of Ambition, are in a perpetual agony. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. li, memb. iii, subs. 11. (1621) 
Whate’er I plot, like Sisyphus, in vain 
I heave a stone, that tumbles down again. 
DryvEN, The Conquest of Granada. Pt. i, act 
iii, sc. 2. (1670) 
With useless endeavor | Forever, forever, 
Is Sisvphus rolling | His stone up the mountain. 
LoncFELLOwW, Masque of Pandora. Pt. v. (1875) 


SITTING 


7 
He sits not sure that sits too high. 
RANDLE CotTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Assuré. (1611) 


8 
Who sitteth wel thynketh yl. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
He that sitteth well thinketh ill. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 10. (1629) 


9 
He sits close and keeps his own. 
Sir THOMAS Herpert, Travaile into Afrique, 
p. 315. (1634) 
They would sit tight and strike out hard. 
Ropert BApDEN-PoweEtL., The Matabele Cam- 
paign. Ch. 1. (1896) 


Folke saie, better svt styll than ryse and fall. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
And rather sit thou safely still 
Than for a fall to rise. 
WILLIAM Warner, Albion’s England. Bk. vii, 
ch. 37. (1592) 
As good sit still, as rise up and fall. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 319. (1605) 
I haue heard my father say, that it is better to 
sit fast, than to rise and fall. 
NicHocas ΒΕΕΤΟΝ, The Courtier and the Coun- 
tryman. (1618) Works (Grosart), ii, 9. 
Sit still, rather than rise and fall down. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4181. (1732) 
Tis better to sit still at rest, 
Than rise, perchance to fall. 


Scott, Marmion. Canto iv, st. 29. (1808) 
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Sit-upon, to overcome or rebuke, to express 

contempt for a man in a marked manner. 
J.C. Hotten, Slang Dictionary, p. 231. (1865) 

What is good for you, when you’re sat upon. 
WILtiaM Brack, The Strange Adventures of a 

Phaeton. Ch. 18. (1872) 

My lady felt rebuked and. . . sat upon. 

Lynn Linton, Paston Carew. Ch. 34. (1886) 


12 
It is the mind and not the limbs that taints 
by long sitting. 

CuHarces Lams, Letter to Bernard Barton, 22 


Nov., 1823. 
13 


She sits on thorns till she be private with him. 
Puitiep Masstncer, A New Way to Pay Old 
. Debts. Act iii, sc. 3. (1625) 
I had sat on pins during the inquisition. 
Henry Haranp, As It Was Written, Ὁ. 153. 
(1885) 


SIX 


1 
Our proverbe saith, better sit for naught, than 
stir for naught. 
Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, p. 225. (1642) 
Better sit idle than work teaum [for nothing]. 
GEORGE MeErITON, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 


2 
Spent .. . Fourscore ducats at a sitting! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 1, 
117. (1597) 
To finish this Piece up at one sitting. 
Tuomas HALe, An Account of Several New 
Inventions, p. 47. (1691) 
Smoaked an Hundred Pipes at a sitting. 
JoserH Appison, The Spectator. No. 72. (1711) 


3 
I wish to sit as soft as I can in this life. 
THACKERAY, Contributions to Punch. (1844. 
Works (1900), vi, 54. 
4 
To sit still and pill straws. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 21. (1672) 


5 


Ye ain’t goin’ to set there like a bump on a log. 
Kate Doucias Wiccin, The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol, p. 47. (1889) 


AS CHEAP SITTING AS STANDING, 566 under CHEAP- 
NESS. 


SIX 


6 
It’s just six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. 

FREDERICK Marryat, The Pirate. Ch. 4, (1836) 
There is no difference or choice between 
them. 

Mostly they come for skill—or idleness. Six of 
one, and half-a-dozen of the other. 

DickrENS, Bleak House. Ch. 24. (1852) 

Half a catty and eight ounces. (Pan chin pa 
liang.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2712. 
(1875) The Germans sav, “Dasselbe in griin” 
(The same in green) ; the French, “C'est bon- 
net blanc et blanc bonnet.” 


7 
Alle in sunder hit brast in six or in seuyn. 
UNKNOWN, Avowynge of King Arther. St. 65. 

(c. 1340) The origin of the phrase is un- 
certain, but probably it was a dicing phrase. 
O.E.D. says, “Probably a fanciful alteration 
of to set on cinque et sice, these being the 
two highest numbers.” 

Let nat this wrechched wo thyn herte gnawe, 

But manly set the world on sixe and sevene. 

Cuaucer, Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 622. (c. 1380) 
Yet had he leuer marre and destroy al, and (as 
they save), set all at six and seuen. 

GEORGE JOYE, Apology to Tindale, p. 43. (1535) 
There is a prouerbe, omnem iacere aliam, to cast 
att dice, by whiche is signified, to set al on sixe 
and seuen, and at al auentures to ieoperd, assaiyng 
the wild chaunce of fortune, be it good, be it bad. 

NicoLas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 

p. 298. (1542) 
Set all at sixe and scuen. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
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All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at six and seven. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, ii, 2, 121. (1595) 
He let all things run at sixes and sevens. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), iii, 61. (1629) 
His affairs went on at sixes and sevens. 

Joun ARBUTHNOT, John Bull, ii, i. (1712) 
Haven’t I good reason to be out of my senses, 
when I see things going at sixes and sevens? 

GOLDSMITH, Good-Natured Man. Act i. (1768) 
Fair moon, to thee I sing, 

Bright regent of the heavens! 

Say, why is everything 
Either at sixes or at sevens? 
W.S. Girsert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act ii. (1878) 


SKELETON 


8 

Drink and be merry, but look on this; for 
such shalt thou be when thou art dead. (és 
τοῦτον ὁρέων πῖνέ τε καὶ Téprreu: ἔσεαι γὰρ ἀποθανὼν 
τοιοῦτος.) 


Heropotus, History. Bk. ii, ch. 78. (c. 445 Β. 6.) 
Herodotus is telling how, at Egyptian ban- 
quets, a man carried an image of a corpse 
around in a coffin and showed it to each of 
the company, with this admonition. 

All the wise and good men of the world .. . 
chose to throw some ashes into their chalices. 
... Such was .. . the Egyptian skeleton served 
up at feasts. 

Jeremy Taytor, Holy Dying. Ch.ii,sec.1.(1651) 
The skeleton of ennui sat at these dreary feasts, 
and it was not even crowned with roses. 

G. A. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone.Ch.3.(1857) 
[She] seemed to me .. . like the skeleton which 
the old Egyptians placed at table, in their feasts, 
to be a memorial of their latter end. 

JaNnE WELSH CarLyLe, Letter, 20 May, 1839. 
Dick . . . was the skeleton at the feast of life in 
Brixham. 

Puittpotts, The Haven. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1909) 


9 
There is a skeleton in every house. 

W. M. THACKERAY, Punch in the East. (1845) 
Works (1886), xxvi, 112. A secret source of 
shame or pain. 

They have a skeleton or two in their closets, as 
well as their neighbours. 

THaCKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 55. (1855) 
Our family had a skeleton in the cupboard. 

CoLuins, The Queen of Hearts, p. 62. (1859) 
It is in truth a most contagious game: 

Hiding the Skeleton shall be its name. 

GEORGE MEREpITH, Modern Love. St. 17. (1862) 
There is said to be a hidden skeleton in every 
house. 

Dickens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 2. (1870) 

His skeleton came out of the cupboard and 
gibbered at him. 

F. AnsTEY (T. A. GUTHRIE), The Giant’s Robe. 

Ch. 25. (1884) 
Every man—even the most cynical—has one en- 
thusiasm. . . . If there is a skeleton—there is also 
an idol in the cupboard. 

Joun Otrver Hosses (PEARL M. T. CRAIGIe), 
The Ambassador. Act ii. (1892) 
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Every one has a black pig in his house. 
Every family cooking-pot has one black spot. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. Nos. 42, 43.(1937) 
If you cannot get rid of the family skeleton, vou 
may as well make it dance. 
BERNARD SHAW, in Pearson, G.BS., p. 6. 


SKEPTICISM 
See also Doubt 


1 
The worst speculative skeptic ever I knew was 
a much better man than the most superstitious 
devotee and bigot. 
Davin Hume, Letter to Gilbert Elliott, 10 
March, 1751. 
Hume, and other skeptical innovators, are vain 
men, and will gratify themselves at any expence. 
Truth will not afford sufficient food to their van- 
ity, so they have betaken themselves to error. 
Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no 
more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life,21 July,1763. 
He wears his skepticism as a coquette wears her 
ribbons—to annoy if he cannot subdue. 
᾿ ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 11. (1863) 


They were called skeptics, or inquirers, be- 
cause they were always seeking a solution and 
never finding one. (σκεπτικοὶ 5° ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σκέπτεσθαι ἀεὶ καὶ μηδέποτε εὑρίσκειν. 
Driocenes LaeErtius, Lives: Pyrrkho. Bk. ix, sec. 
70. (c. A.D. 230) 


3 
What do I know? What does it matter? (Que 
Sais-je? Qu’importe?) 
MICHEL DE MonrtTAIGNE, Motto. (c. 1560) 
I am the spirit which always denies. (Ich bin der 
Geist der stets verneint.) 
GorTHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 3. (1808) The Latin 
proverb is, “Nil credam et omnia cavebo” 
(I believe nothing and am on guard against 
everything). 
I took thought, and invented what I conceived 
to be the appropriate title of “agnostic.” 
Tuomas Henry Huxt.eEy, Science and Christian 
Tradition. Ch. 7. (1881) 


4 
You'll not believe a man dead, till you see his 
brains out. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, ἡ. 67. (1678) 

I don’t believe there’s no sich a person. 

Dickens, Martin Chusslewit. Ch. 49. (1343) 
The words in which Betsy Prig proclaims her 
disbelief in Sairey Gamp’s Mrs. Harris. “The 
words she spoke of Mrs. Harris,” says Mrs. 
Gamp, “lambs could not forgive, . .. nor 
worms forget!” 

I’m from Missouri; you’ve got to show me. 

W. Ὁ. Vanpiver, REPRESENTATIVE FROM Μ|8- 
sourI, Speech, before Five O’clock Club, 
Phila. (1902) “Colonel Vandiver, at least, 
was the means by which the expression 
gained nation-wide and even world-wide 
currency.”’—Literary Digest, 28 Jan., 1922. 

I probably said “Oh yeah?” which was the new 
come-back in those days [c. 1925]. 
CuristopHer Morey, Kitty Foyle,p.90.(1939) 


SKILL 


SKILL 
See also Art 


δ 
Sticking [stabbing] goes not by strength, but 
by guiding of the gully [knife]. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 292. (1721) 
Tis Skill, not Strength, that governs a Ship. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5116. (1732) 
Skill will accomplish what is denied to force. (Ars 
compensabit, quod vis tibi magna negabit.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 27. 
(1869) “If I canna do’t by might, I'll do’t 
by sleight.” The French say, “L’adresse sur- 
monte la force”; the Germans, “List geht 
iiber Gewalt” (Cunning overcomes might), 
or “Was der Lowe nicht kann, das kann der 
Fuchs” (What the lion can’t, the fox can). 


6 
The skilful traveller leaves no tracks; the skil- 
ful speaker makes no blunders: the skilful 
reckoner uses no tallies. He who knows how 
to shut uses no bolts, yet you cannof open. He 
who knows how to bind uses no cords, yet 
you cannot undo. 

LAO-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 27. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 

By skill swift ships are sailed and rowed, by 
skill nimble chariots are driven; by skill must 
Love be guided. (Arte citae veloque rates remoque 
moventur,|arte leves currus: arte regendus 
amor.) 

Ovi, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, |. 3. (c. 1 B.C.) 


Steep are the heights of skill. (σοφίαι ue» 
αἰπειναί.) 

PINDAR, Ol ym pian Odes. No. ἷχ,]. 107.(468 Β ο.) 
All things require skill, but an appetite. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 380. (1640) 
Skill and confidence are an unconquered army. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 628. 
Skill is no burthen. 

THOMAS FuLLEr, Gnomologia. No. 4182. (1732) 
Skill to do comes of doing. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Old Age.(1870) 
Skill’s a joy to any man. 

MASEFIELD, Everlasting Mercy, |. 600. (1911) 


8 

They trye, as the saying is, to Jearn pottery 
by starting on a wine-jar. (ἐν τῷ πίθῳ τὴν 
κεραμείαν ἐπιχειρεῖν μανθάνειν.) 

PLATO, Gorgtas. Sec. 514E. (c. 385 5.6.) That 
is, instead of starting on a small pot involv- 
ing little waste in case of failure. 

Try your skill in gilt first, and then in gold. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 95. (1670) 


9 
Masterful skill. (Arte magistra.) 
Vercr, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 442; bk. xii, 1. 427. 
(19 B.C.) 
Show our simple skill. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, V. 
1, 110. (1596) 


10 
He hath wisdom at will that brags not of his 
skill, 

WoororrHe, Spared Houres, Ὁ. $14. (1623) 


SKIN 


SKIN 


4 
I have become thick-skinned by now. (Iam 
prorsus occallui.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. ii, epis. 18. (59 B.c.) 
The skin of his face is as thick as a city wall. 
(Lien yu ch’éng ch’iang hou.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1271. 

(1875) Impervious to shame. 


2 
J would not be in their skins! 
MaApAME D’Arstay, Diary, Feb., 1790. 
“To be in another’s skin,” to be in his place or 
situation. 
WiLLiAM Carr, The Dialect of Craven: Skin. 
(1828) See also under SHoE. 


T will take it from his purse or get it from 
his skin. 
EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
Quoted as a proverb. The usual form is, 
“Take it out of his hide.” See under Hive. 


4 
In splendid condition, “fit to jump out of his 
skin.” 

Nat GouLp, The Double Event. Ch. 15. (1891) 
JUMP OUT OF ONE’S SKIN FOR JOY, see under Joy. 


5 
Sens by stryfe ye maie lose, and can not wyn. 
Suffer. It is good slepyng in a whole skyn. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The common saiynge, Good to slepe in a whole 
skinne. 

Joun Proctor, The Historie of Wyates Rebel- 

lion, p. 45. (1555) 
No, sayde the cobler, Iam not afearde; it is good 
to slepe in a whole skinne. 

Joun Skerton, Merie Tales. (c. 1570) In 

Works (Dyce), i, lxv. 
The foole is crafty inough to sleepe in a whole 
skin. 

THomMas NasHE, Have With You to Saffron- 

Walden. (1596) Works (Grosart), iii, 114. 
a gone, . . as you hope to sleep in a whole 
SAIN. 

LauRENCE Ecuarp, tr., Plautus, p. 110. (1694) 
Loving to sleep in a whole skin makes a man a 
coward. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xii, ch. 3. (1749) 
Patriotism is good; but so is... sleeping in a 
whole skin. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. 

iii, bk. i, ch. 3. (1837) 


6 
Blacke inke is as yll meate, as blacke pepper 
is good. 
And art milke is good meate, as white snow 
is yll, 
But a milke snow white smooth yong skyn, 
who chaunge wil 
For pepper ynke blacke rough olde wytherd 
ace 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Her skin as soft as Lemster wool. 
MIcHAEL Drayton, The Shepkerd’s Garland. 
Eclogue iv. (1593) 
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111 not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of her than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 3. (1605) 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 118. (1606) 
There isn’t anything at all like a fine skin for 
putting splendor on a woman. 
J. M. Synce, Well of the Saints. Act i. (1907) 


7 
It ain’t no skin off my neck. 
A. R. Hiyiarp, Justice Be Damned, p.31.(1941) 
It’s no skin off any nose of mine. 
F. C. Davis, The Graveyard Never Closes, p. 
190. (1941) In frequent use. 
That was no skin off my stern. 
STEWART STERLING, Down Among the Dead 
Men, p. 34. (1943) 


8 
To take care of one’s own skin. (Pelliculam 
curare. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, No. v, 1. 38. (35 BC.) 
In his Epistles, i, ii, 29; i, iv, 15, Horace uses 
the phrase “cute curanda,” taking care of 
one’s cuticle. 

Aequivocating with our conscience . 
saving of our owne skin. 

DANIEL RoceErs, Naaman the Syrian: Index. 
(1642) 

Τὶς a hard matter for a man to save both his 
Skin, and his Credit. 

Str Rocer L’EstrancE, Fables, liv, 54. (1692) 
A poltroon who was ever considering how to 
save his skin. 

ὟΝ. STEBBING, Peterborough, viii, 155. (1890) 
He . . . had to turn Dervish to save his skin 

A. ConaAN Doyte, The Tragedy of the Korosko. 
Ch. 5. (1898) 


οὖς for the 


9 
To skin a stone for a penny, and break a knife 
of twelve-pence. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
He would flay a flint, or flay a groat, spoken of 
a covetous person. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, |. 245. (1678) 
He would skin a flint. 

BERTHELSON, Dictionary: Skin. (1754) 

A covetous person, one who, if it were possible, 
would “skin a flint to save a penny.” 

C.H.HartsHorne,Salopia Antiqua,p.567.(1841) 
Just as the toper squeezes the empty bottle, and 
the miser skins the flint. 

Besant, Children of Gibeon. Bk.ii,ch.31.(1884) 
He reminded me of what my father used to say 
a air Fate, ““He’d skin a flea for the hide and 
tallow.” 


BELINDA JELLIFFE, For Dear Life,p.312.(1936) 
10 


Magnanimous? As the skin between your 
brows. 

BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
=. Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) See also under Honesty. 


We must discern the skin from the shirt. 
SAMPSON LENNARD, tr., Charron’s Wisdome, ii, 
li, 236. (1630) 
My sKIN NEARER THAN SHIRT, See under SELF. 
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Ί 
’T will be a good while, ere you wish your skin 
full of eyelet-holes. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. (1599) In Hazuitr, Old Plays, vii, 
381. 

It will be long ere you wish your skin full of holes. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 219. (1678) 

I expected to be full of eyelet holes ere I could 
close with him. 

KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 3. (1855) 


Your skins are whole. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 1, 111. (1601) 
You are come off now with a whole skin. 
: CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1605) 


No deeper than their skin. 

Rosert Soutn, Sermons (1715), i, 36. (c. 1680) 
BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN-DEEP, see under BEAUTY. 
4 


He’s a sore man where the skin’s off. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


5 
I had nothing left but bone and skin. (αὐτὰ δὲ 
λοιπὰ Barc ἔτ᾽ ἧς Kal δέρμα. 

ΤΉΣΟΟΘΕΙΤυϑ, Idyls. No. ii, 1. 90. (c. 270 8.6.) 
You are nothing but bones and hair. (ὀστέα gol 
καὶ μοῦνον ἔπι τρίχες.) 

CaALLIMACHUS, Epigrams. No. 32. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Naught but the skin held his bones together. 
(pevol δὲ σὺν ὀστέα μοῦνον ἕεργον.) 

APOLLONIUS RuHoOpIus, Argonautica. Bk. ii, 1. 

201. (c. 225 B.C.) 
I am nothing but bones and skin. (Ossa atque 
pellis sum.) 

Pravutus, Captivi, 1. 135. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Their skin scarce clings to their bones. (Vix ossibus 
haerent.) 

VerciL, Eclogues. No. iii, 1]. 102. (37 B.C.) 

Ful of fleissche Y was to fele, 
Now ... Me is lefte But skyn and boon. 

Unknown, Hymns to the Virgin and Christ 

(1867), p. 73. (c. 1430) 
She dyed, when she had nothyng but a reueled 
skynne and bone. 

Epwarp HAL, Chronicle, sig. 16B. (a. 1548) 
Weakened and wasted to skin and bone. 

JosHUA SyYLvEsteEr, tr., Devine Weekes and 

Workes. Week ii, day 4. (1591) 
He’s nothing but skin and bones. 

Motrevux, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 28. (1593) 
My skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose 
gown. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 3, 3. (1597) 
Their bones are barely covered with their skin. 

, tr., Vergil’s Pastorals, iii, 156. (1697) 
I’m all worn to skin and bone. 
: Owen Davis, Icebound. Act i. (1923) 


To strip a man of all his money at play is 
called skinning him. 

J. H. Vaux, Flash Dictionary : Skinning. (1812) 
I wish 1 may be blown into a gin shop if I wasn’t 


clean. 
C. F. Bricos, The Adventures of Harry Franco, 
ii, 76. (1839) 


SKY 


Perhaps he gets skinned. 
Henry MayvHew, London Labour, ii, 71. (1851) 
Skinned out of every cent. 
HARRINGTON O'REILLY, Fifty Years on the 
Trail, p. 343. (1889) 
Don’t try to skin me. 
O. Henry, The Trimmed Lamp, p. 62. (1905) 


7 
Theye coulde not marchaundyze for the beares 
skin before they had hym. 

Unknown, Calendar of Documents Relating 

to Scotland (1900), ii, 392. (a. 1567) 
ene the beares skinne which yet they had not 
taken. 

F. pE L’Isre, Legendarie, Εἰ viij. (1577) 

The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 3, 93. (1599) 

We must not dispose of the bear’s skin till the 
bear be dead. 

Joun RusHwortH, Aistorical 

(1721), iv, iii, 436. (1641) 
I trusted so much that I sold the skin before the 
bear was taken. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 273. (1578) 
He bade me have a care for the future, to make 
sure of the bear before I sell his skin. 

Str RocEr L’EsTRANGE, tr., Aesop, p.270.(1692) 
Are ye dividing the skin while the lion lives? 

Lorp Lytton, Rienzi. Bk. v, ch. 3. (1835) 
The phrase “to sell the skin before you have 
caught the bear” goes back to a fable introduced 
into the Aesopic collections by Laurentius Ab- 
stemius in 1495. 

ARCHER TAYLOR, The Proverb, p. 187. (1931) 


8 
He has got his skin full. 
Unknown, The Gentleman’s Magazine, x}, 560. 
(1770) Of liquor. 
THE ETHIOPIAN’S SKIN, see under NEGRO. 
By THE SKIN OF ONE’S TEETH, see under ESCAPE. 


Collections 


SEY 
See also Heavens 


9 
Bang you leg against the rock. (τῷ σκέλει θένε 
τὴν πέτραν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 54. (414 B.c.) A 
reference to the proverb, “Bang the rock 
with your leg and the birds will fall down” 

δὸς τὸ σκέλος τῇ πέτρᾳ, καὶ πεσοῦνται τὰ 
pyea) , 
Some people ask what would happen if the sky 
fell? (Quid si nunc caelum ruat?) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 719. (163 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 64, 
who explains that it is a jeer at senscless 
terror. 

An hevyn fall we shall haue many laryks. 

Ricwarp Hitxis, Common-Place Book (1858). 
p. 140. (c. 1530) 

If the sky fall, we hope to catch larks. (Si les 
nues tomboyent esperoyt prendre les alouettes.) 

RaBELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) See 
also Pantagruel, iv, 17. 

When the sky fallth we shall have larks. 
Joun Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1546) 


SLANDER 


If the Skyes fall, we shall haue Quayles. (Sel 


Cielo casca, haueremo quaglie.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) The 
Spanish form is, “Si el cielo se cae, quebrarse 
han les ollas” (If the sky falls, the pots will 
be broken). 

Should heaven fall—Why then we should have 
larks. 

THomas Ranpotpy, The Muses Looking- 
Glasse. Act ii, sc. 2. (1638) 

If the sky falls we shall catch larks. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1670) 
If the Skie fall, down-comes the price of Larks. 
Ropert WILD, Poetica Licentia, 34. (1672) 
When the sky shall fall, the blind men catch larks. 

Kincston, A pophthegmata Curiosa,p.17.(1709) 
If the lift fall, you may gather laverocks. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 343. (1721) 
“If the King gets this Veto, what is the use of 
National Assembly?” ... Friends, if the sky 
fall, there shall be catching of larks! 

THOMAS CarLyLe, The French Revolution. Vol. 

i, bk. vii, ch. 1. (1837) 


1 

Whose wantonness and violence reach the iron 

sky. (τῶν ὕβρις re βίη τε σιδήρεον οὐρανὸν ἵκει.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 329. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Under the cold sky. (Sub Iove frigido.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 1, 1. 25. (23 B.C.) 

2 


Italians extoll their owne things to the skie. 
Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, i, 104. (1617) 
You were extoll’d to the skies. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Praise ’em to the skies. 
W. H. IRELAND, Scribbleomania. (1815) 
Let the sky be the limit. 
P. G. WopeHouseE, Uncle Fred in the Spring- 
time, p. 138. (1939) A recent use of an old 
phrase. 


3 
He dropped upon me suddenly out of a clear 
sky. 

W. E. Norris,Marietta’s Marriage.Ch.31.(1897) 


SLANDER 
See also Calumny, Rumor, Scandal 


4 
Slander, dog’s eloquence. (Canina eloquentia.) 
Appius CLauprus, Epigram. (c. 451 B.C.) See 
QUINTILIAN, bk. xii, ch. 9, sec. 9. 
THE MOST DANGEROUS OF WILD BEASTS, A SLAN- 
DERER, see under FLATTERY. 


He may even scourge me, so it be in my ab- 
sence, (ἀπόντα με, καὶ μαστιγούτω.) 
ARISTOTLE, on hearing that some one had slan- 
dered him. (c. 340 Β. 6.) See DiocENEs LAER- 
τιῦϑ, Aristotle. Sec. 18. 


Slander is a very gross evil; it implies two 
who do wrong. and one who is doubly wronged. 
(διαβολὴ γὰρ ἐστὶ δεινότατον" ἐν τῃ δύο μὲν εἰσὶ 
οἱ ἀδικέοντες, εἶς δὲ ὁ ἀδικεόμενος. 
ARTABANUS, Speech, in answer to Mardonius, 
before Xerxes, when debating invasion of 
Greece. (c. 485 B.c.) See Heroportus, vii, 10. 


SLANDER 


Slander is called the third tongue [lishan telitac] 
because it slays three persons, the speaker, the 
spoken to, and the spoken of. 
Babylonian Talmud: Arachin, fo. 15b. (c. 450) 
Also Palestinian Talmud: Erach., fo. 15b; 
Leviticus Rabbah, 26. 


Be not called “Master Two-tongues”; and 
slander not with thy tongue. 
Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
v, 14. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Squint-ey’d Slander plies th’ unhallow’d tongue. 
ἐ BEATTIE, Judgment of Paris. St. 109. (1765) 


Slander leaueth a skarre. 

THOMAS DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 192. (1616) 
Slander leaves a score behind it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 
Slander leaves a scar behind it. 

Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis,1136.(1681) 
Slander always leaves a slur. 
‘ James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 286. (1721) 


Slander is a shipwreck by a dry Tempest. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 141. (1640) 
Slanderers are the Devil’s Bellows, to blow up 
Contention. 


ἡ Ξ Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4185. (1732) 


If you speak evil, you yourself will soon be 
worse spoken of. (εἰ δὲ κακὸν εἴποις, τάχα κ᾽ 
αὐτὸς μεῖζον ἀκούσαις.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 721. (c. 800 B.C.) 
That they speak [evil of mel] is not the point; 
that they should not speak it justly, that is the 
point. (Quin dicant, non est; merito ut ne dicant, 
id est.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, |. 105. (c. 194 B.C.) 
To speak yll of others, is the fifth element. (E] 
dir mal d’altrui, ὁ il quinto elemento.) 

Joun F iorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1576) 
Speak no ill of another, until thou thinkest of 
thy self. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 92. (1629) 

Of him that speaks ill, consider the life more 
than the word. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 763. (1640) 
Better be ill spoken of by one before all, than by 
all before one. 

HowELt, Proverbs: To Philologers. (1659) 
Some, that speak no ill of any, do no good to any 


ace OMaS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4219. (1732) 


It maie be a sclaunder, but it is no lie. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1846) 
That is no slander, sir, which is a truth. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iv.1.33.(1595) 
To slander one with a matter of truth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. (1678) 
GREATER TRUTH, GREATER LIBEL, see under LIBEL. 


12 

Nibbled at with Theon’s tooth of slander. 

(Dente Theonino cum circumroditur.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, no. xviii, 1. 82. (20 B ¢.) 

Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 55, who ex- 
plains that Theon was a slanderous poet. 
The expression was a proverbial one for 
calumny. 
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1 

If slander be a snake, it is a winged one—it 

flies as well as creeps. 

DoucLas JERROLD, Jerrold’s Wit: Slander. (c. 
1850) 


2 

Ride fair, and jaup [spatter with mud] none. 
JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 283. (1721) 

3 


The honestest maie bee soonest schlaundered. 
ANDREW KINGSMILL, A Godlie Advice Touching 
Mariage, p. 10. (a. 1569) 
Since we cannot attain to it, let us avenge our- 
selves by slandering it. (Puisque nous ne la pou- 
vons aveindre, vengeons nous a en mesdire.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. BK. iii, ch. 7. (1595) Refer- 
ring to greatness. 
Slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. Ixx. (1609) 
There never was a man of mark who was not 
slandered. 
G. C. LICHTENBERG, Reflections. (1799) 
The world delights to tarnish shining names. (Es 
liebt die Welt, das Strahlende zu schwarzen.) 
SCHILLER, Die Jungfrau von Orleans. (1800) 


4 
We commonly slander through vanity more 
often than through malice. (On est d’ordinaire 
plus médisant par vanité que par malice.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 483. (1665) 


5 
Slander is compared to an arrow because it 
kills at a distance. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, 98. (c. 450) 


Speak no ill of a friend, nor even of an enemy. 
(Φίλον μὴ λέγειν κακῶς, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐχθρόν.) 
Pitracus, Apothegm. (c. 675 B.c.) See Dr- 
OGENES LAERTIUS, Pittacus. Bk. i, sec. 78 
Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of an enemy. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 


7 
It takes a bad man to say bad things of the 
good. (Mali sunt homines, qui bonis dicunt 
male.) 

Prautus, Bacchides, |. 118. (190 B.C.) 


8 

Slander-mongers and those who listen to slan- 
der, if I had my way, would all be strung up, 
the talkers by the tongue, the listeners by the 
ears. (Homines qui gestant quique auscultant 
crimina, | si meo arbitratu liceat, omnes pen- 
deant, | gestores linguis, auditores auribus.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 427. (c. 195 B.C.) 
The retailer of slander and also the receiver of it 
deserve to be cast to the dogs. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo.118a.(c.450) 
Those which blowe foorth such blastes, deserve to 
have their winde stopt with a halter. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk i, 

p. 95. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Were there no hearers, there would be no back- 
biters. 

Herpsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 73. (1640) 
Tale-bearers are as bad as the tale-makers. 

SHERIDAN, School for Scandal. Act i, sc. 1.(1777) 
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The partaker is as bad as the thief. 
JONATHAN Swit, of William II’s motto, “Re- 
cipit non repuit.” (c. 1738) See also THIEF. 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it. 
TENNYSON, Idylis of the King: Ded.,1.10.(1870) 


9 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. 

Potiok, Course of Time. Bk. viii, ]. 726. (1827) 
Slander, meanest spawn of hell. 

TENNYSON, The Letters. St. 5. (1855) 


10 
He that uttereth a slander, is a fool. (Qui 
profert contumeliam, insipiens est.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 18. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will 
I cut off. (Detrahentem secreto proximo suo, 
hunc persequebar.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ci, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 


11 

The outspokenness of wild invective is never 
hushed. (Insanae vocis numquam libertas 
tacet.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae.No.330.(c.43 B C.) 
People are in the habit of slandering. (Gens sont 
cousttunier de mesdire.) 

JEAN DE GALols, De Pleine Bourse de Sens, \. 62. 
(c. 1250) See Montaicton, Recueil des Fab- 
liaux, iii, 89. The French also say, “Half the 
world delights in slander, and the other half 
in believing it.” 

12 

It is hard to restore him whom slander has 
once crushed. (Quem fama semel oppressit vix 
restituitur. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRuS, Sententiae.No.572.(c.43 B.C.) 
A slaundrer that is reised is cuelle to felle. 

Unknown, How the Good Wiif Taugte Hir 
Dougtir, }. 25. (c. 1460) 


An evil-speaker differs from an evil-doer only 
in opportunity. (Maledicus a malefico non 
distat nisi occasionce. ) 

QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratortac. Bk. xii, ch. 

9, sec. 9. (c. A.D. 80) 
What is slander ? A verdict of “guilty” pronounced 
in the absence of the accused. by an tnter- 
ested and prejudiced judge. 

JosErH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest: 

Mind. No. 67. (c 1870) 
14 
Thieving is better than backbiting. 

Sap1, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 7. (c. 1257) 
Sclandrers ben wors than theues, for theues stele 
but the goodes & sclandrers take and destroy loue. 

Ear Rivers, tr., Dictes of the Philoso phirs, {o. 

113. (1477) Quoting Anaxagoras. 


In a reviling match, the victor is worse than 
the vanquished. 

Puito, De Agricultura. Sec. 111. (c. A.D. 40) 
Who tries to befoul another befouls himself first. 
(Teus cuide cunchier autrui, Qui tout avant cun- 
chie lui.) 

Corin Matet, De Jouglet, |. 451. (c. 1250) See 

Monralic_on, Recueil des Fabliaux, iv, 127. 
He that defames another reveals his own faults. 
Savi, Bustan. Ch vii. Apologue 5. (c. 1257) 
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Publish not men’s secret faults, for by disgracing 


them you make yourself of no repute. 

Savi, Gulistan: Rules for Conduct. No. 39. 
Bot Oule on Stock and Stock on Oule; 

The more that a man defoule, 
Men witen wel which hath the werse. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, iii, 585. (c. 1390) 
Who by aspersions throw a stone 
At th’ head of others, hit their own. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Charms and Knots. (c. 1640) 
If we slander others an inch, they will slander us 
ten. To slander others is to slander ourselves. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun: On Speech. (1710) 
Who deals in slander, lives in strife. 

Joun Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. 25. (1727) 
Detractors are their own Foes, and the World’s 
Enemies. : 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1278. (1732) 
He that flings Dirt at another, dirtieth himself 
most. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2107. (1732) 
Slander flings Stones at its Self. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4183. (1732) 
“Every knock is a boost’ has been ascribed to 
Elbert Hubbard. 

If I tell a malicious lie, in order to affect any man’s 
fortune or character, I may indeed injure him for 
some time; but I shall be sure to be the greatest 
sufferer myself at last. 

Lorp CHnESTERFIELD, Letters, 21 Sept., 1747 
The evil which issues from thy mouth, falls into 
thy bosom. (El mal que de tu boca sale, en tu 
seno se cae.) 

TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 74. (1853) A 

Spanish proverb. See also under RETRIBUTION. 


; 
Purveyors of slander are a curse that baffles 
both sides alike. (ἄμαχον κακὸν ἀμφοτέροις 
διαβολιᾶν ὑποφάτιες.) 

ΡΙΝΌΑΚ, Pythian Odes, ii, 76. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Slander is worse than cannibalism. 

St. JoHun Curysostom, Homilies. Ch. 3. (¢.388) 
The slanderer kills a thousand times, the assassin 
but once. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 377. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 
Slander slits pantaloons. (T’lao shib po fei 
550 k‘u tzi.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1786. (1875) 
Slander may injure any cause. (Shih p‘a yi shii 
yen.) 

ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1790 
What is said to a man’s face is not slander. (Tang 
mien shuo ‘hua ch‘éng shih fei.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1797. 


3 
Slander lives upon succession, 
For ever housed where it gets possession. 
SHAKESPEARE,C omedy of Errors,iii,1,105.(1593) 
His gift is in devising impossible slanders. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, i, 
143. (1598) 
I'll devise some honest slanders. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 
1, 84, 
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One that is as slanderous as Satan. 


SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
v, 5, 163. (1601) 
A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, i, 3, 193. (1601) 


4 
Slandered to death by villains. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, v, 1, 
88. (1598) 
Done to death by slanderous tongues. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing,v,3,3. 
What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 198. 
(1604) 


5 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. Ixx. (1609) 
If the roots are deep, no fear that the wind will 
damage the tree. (Kén shén pu ‘pa feng yao tung.) 
DooritrLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 191. (1872) 
A good man need not fear slander. 
Slander cannot make a good man bad; when the 
water recedes the stone is still there. 
H.H.Hart,700 Chinese Proverbs.No.441.(1937) 


6 

There is no slander in an allowed fool. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 101. (1599) 

His tongue is no slander. 

THoMas DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 121. (1633) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 196. (1670) 
Your tongue is no slander. Because you are known 

to be a liar. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 390. (1721) 
Well, my comfort is, your tongue is no slander 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 
The male slanderer must have the cowardice 
of a woman before he can traduce one 
SHERIDAN, School for Scandal. Act i, sc.1.(1777) 
The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man. 
Cowper, Expostulation, |. 432. (1781) 


8 
Sharper than slander. (ὀξύτερον διαβολῆς.) 
THEARIDAS, a Spartan general, when asked if 
his sword was sharp. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Pierced to the soul with slander’s venom'd spear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, i, 1, 170. (1595) 
Tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whuse 
tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 4, 35. (1609) 
Slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, ii, 3, 85 
(1610) See also under ToNGvueE. 
Who’s angrie at a Slander, makes it true. 
BEN JONSON, Catiline. Act iii, sc. 2. (1611) 


Refrain your tongue from backbiting, for . . . 
the mouth that belieth slayeth the soul. (A 
detractione parcite linguae,... os autem, 
quod mentitur, occidit animam.) 
ApocrypHa, The Wisdom of Solomon, i, 11. 
(c. 100 B.C.) 
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No heel-biter am I, like an old leather shoe in 
spring. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Harbarthsljoth. 
St. 35. (c. 900) Bellows, tr. “This effective 
parallel to our ‘back-biter’ is not found else- 
where in old Norse.” 

Rebuke backbiters, and encourage them not by 
hearkening to their tales. 

SAMUEL BAGSTER, Christian Politics. (c. 1825) 


SLATE 


1 
Some leading man . . . sketches out an allot- 
ment of places; and when this allotment has 
been worked out fully, it results in a Slate. 
JaMES Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
Bk. iii, ch. 63. (1888) 


2 
[He] likened his head to a roof, and said there 
was a Slate loosened in it. 

Corztins, Dead Secret Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1857) 
He has a slate loose. 

J. C. Hotren, Slang Dictionary, p. 218. (1860) 
You must have a slate off this morning. 

RHODA BrouGHTON, Cometh Up as a Flower. 

Ch. 35. (1867) 


3 
He has passed the wet sponge over the slate 
containing any records of his early life. 

EpMuND Yates, Rock Ahead. Pt. ii, ch.2.(1868) 
I can conceive nothing more desirable . . . than 
that they should have a clean slate. 

Pall Mall Gazette, 27 Sept., 1888, p. 9/1. “Ta- 

bula rasa” is the Latin of the phrase. 
He is out in active service, wiping something off 
a slate. 

Kiprinc, The Absent-Minded Beggar. (1900) 
What is the advice I have to offer you? The first 
is this—that you have to clean your slate. 

Lorp Rosesery, Speech, Chesterfield, 16 Dec., 

1901. To the Liberal Party. 


j SLAVERY 


He is by nature a slave who is capable of be- 
longing to another. (ἔστι φύσει δοῦλος ὃ δυνάμενος 
ἄλλον εἶναι.) 
ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk.i.ch.2,sec.13.(c.330 B.C.) 
Base in kind, and born to be a slave. 
WILLIAM Cowper, Table-Talk, |. 28. (1781) 
Born slaves, bred slaves, 
Branded into the blood and bone, slaves! 
BrownincG, A Soul’s Tragedy. Act i. (1846) 


5 

If those laws of the southern states by virtue 

of which slavery exists there and is what it 

is, are not wrong, nothing is wrong. 
Leonarv Bacon, Slavery Discussed: Preface. 

(1846) 

If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 

Lincoin, Letter to A. G. Hodges, 4 April, 1864. 


6 
Slavery is 2 weed that grows on every soil. 
Burke, Conciliation with America. (1775) 


7 
Shall I tell you which is the one intolerable 
sort of slavery; the slavery over which the 
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very gods weep? It is the slavery of the strong 
to the weak. 

THOMAS CarLYLE, The Nigger Question. (1849) 
Is there any slavery on earth viler than the slavery 
of man to woman? 

Suaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


8 
He that is one man's slave is free from none. 
CHaPpMAN, Gentlemen Usher. Act i, sc. 1. (1606) 
As the slave departs, the man returns. 
CAMPBELL, Pleasures of Hope. Pt. i,1.348.(1799) 
The meaner the slave, the greater the lord. 
5. G. CuHampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 377. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


9 
Fight rather than be slaves. (Depugna, potius 
quam servias. ) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vii, epis. 7. (50 B.C.) 
The foulest death is preferable to the fairest 
slavery. (Praeferendam esse spurcissimam mortem 
servituti mundissimac.) 


Seneca,Ad Lucilium .Epis.lxx,sec.21.(c. A.D. 64) 
10 


You’ve got a slave-driver over you. Yes, a 
slave-driver. 
R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, p. 
128. (1840) 
It is ... worst of all when you are the slave- 
driver of yourself. 
H. D. Tuoreau, Walden, p. 10. (1854) 


11 
Either be wholly slaves, or wholly free. 

Joun Drypven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 
ii, 1. 285. (1687) 

I do not see how a barbarous community and a 
civilized community can constitute a state. I think 
we must get rid of slavery, or we must get rid of 
freedom. 

R. W. Emerson, The Assault Upon Mr Sum- 
ner’s Speech, 26 May, 1856. 

Our political problem now is, “Can we as a na- 
tion continue together permanently —forever -- 
half slave and half freee” The problem is too 
mighty for me. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Letter to George Robert- 
son, 15 Aug., 1855. 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I 
believe this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, at Springfield, Il., 
at the Republican State Convention which 
had made Lincoln its candidate for U.S. 
Senator, 16 June, 1858. 

Where Slavery is, there Liberty cannot be, and 
where Liberty is, there Slavery cannot be. 

CHARLES SUMNER, Slavery and the Rebellion. 
Address before the New York Young Men’s 

: Republican Union, 5 Nov., 1864. 

1 

If you put a chain around the neck of a slave, 
the other end fastens itself around your own. 

a EEOON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 


No worse than the freeman is the slave, if he 
be virtuous. (τῶν ἐλευθέρων [οὐδὲν κακίων 
δοῦλος, ὅστις ἐσθλὸς Fj, ) 


Evripipes, Jon, |. 855. (c. 419 B.c.) 
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Good men’s slaves are wont to be evil, and 
bad men’s slaves good. (τοῖσι μὲν χρηστοίσι 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων κακοὶ δοῦλοι φιλέουσι γίνεσθαι, 
τοῖσι δὲ κακοῖσι χρηστοί.) 

Heropotus, History. ΒΚ. viii,ch.68.(c.445 B.C.) 


2 

Slaves, when their masters lose their power, 
no longer give them honest service. (δμῶες δ᾽, 
εὖτ᾽ ἄν μηκέτ᾽ ἐπικρατεώσιν ἄνακτες, | οὐκέτ᾽ 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἐθέλουσιν ἐναίσιμα ἐργάζεσθαι.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 220. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Zeus, whose voice is borne from afar, takes away 
half the worth of a man when he makes him a 
slave. (ἥμισυν γάρ τ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἀποαίνυται εὐρύοπα 
Ζεὺς | ἀνέρος, εὖτ᾽ ἄν μιν κατὰ δούλιον ἦμαρ ἕλῃσιν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 322. (ς. 850 B.C.) 

Pope renders this, “Whatever day Makes man 
a slave, takes half his worth away.” 
3 
In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free. 

LIncoLn, Message to Congress, 1 Dec., 1862. 
The blow that liberates the slave 

But sets the master free. 

JAMES JEFFREY RocdeE, Gettysburg. (1895) 


4 

To be a slave is enough; I'll no longer be a 
slave’s slave. (Esse sat est servum; iam nolo 
vicarius esse. ) 

MarrtIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, No. 18. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 
It is useless, believe me, to be the slave of a slave. 
(Non bene, crede mihi, servo servitur.) 

Mar TIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 32, }. 7. 


5 

And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls 
its waves. 


R. T. Paine, Jr., Adams and Liberty. (1798) 
6 


No man is naturally a slave. (ἄνθρωπος yap 
ἐκ φύσεως δοῦλος οὐδείς. 
PuHiLo, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. ii, sec. 69. 
(c. A.D. 40) 


7 

The unwilling slave grows wretched, but is 
still a slave. (Qui invitus servit, fit miser, 
servit tamen. } 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.616(c.43 B.C.) 
It is noble to be slain, when your servitude is 
shameful. (Occidi est pulchrum, ignominiose ubi 
servias.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae. No. 489. 


8 
The distinguishing sign of slavery is to have 
a price, and be bought for it. 

Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive: War. (1866) 
9 
Slavery enchains a few; more enchain them- 
selves to slavery. (Paucos servitus, plures 
servitutem tenent.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxii, sec. 11. (c. 
A.D. 64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 42. “Peu 
d’hommes sont enchainés a la servitude; un 
grand nombre s’y enchainent.” 
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No servitude is more disgraceful than that which 
is self-imposed. (Nulla servitus turpior est quam 
voluntaria.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlvii, sec. 17. Seneca 
repeats the thought in Naturales Questiones, 
bk. iii, Praefatio, “The most degrading slavery 
is to be slave to oneself.” 


1 
Wall-eyed slave. 
SHAKESPEARE, Jitus Andronicus, v, 1,44. (1593) 
QO, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
gy DHARESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 576. (1600) 


Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery! 
said I—still thou art a bitter draught! 
LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 


5 The Passport: The Hotel at Paris. (1768) 


Slavery degrades men so much that it makes 
them love it. (La servitude abaisse les hommes 
jusqu’a s’en faire aimer. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 22. (1746) 
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I found both him and my mistress as fast 
[asleep] as a church. 
Mateo ALEMAN, Guaman de Alfarache, i, 284. 
(1599) 
The baronet’s as fast as a church. 
GEORGE CoLMAN, Jr., Ways and Means. Act 
iii, sc. 3. (1788) 
No sooner in bed than you’re fast as a church. 
DovuGtas JERROLD, Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures. Ch. 27. (1845) 


Sleep is the mystery of life, a wonderful per- 
formance of nature. (Le sommeil est le mvys- 
tére de la vie, . . . une opération merveil- 
leuse de la nature.) 

jon AMIEL, Journal Intime, 20 Mars, 1853 


Let not sleep which charms the soul be on 
your eyes, (ὕπνος δ᾽ ἀπέστω γλυκύθυμος ὀμμάτων.) 
gern ONEANES The Clouds, |. 705. (423 B.c.) 


When they are asleep you cannot tell a good 
man from a bad one, whence the saving that 
for half their lives there is no difference he- 
tween the happy and the miserable. (ὅθεν 
φασὶν οὐδὲν διαφέρειν τὸ ἥμισυ τοῦ βίου τοὺς 
εὐδαίμονας τῶν ἀθλίων.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. i, ch. 13. 

sec. 13. (c. 335 B.C.) 
While we are asleep we are all equal. (Mientras 
se duerme, todos son iguales.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
In sleep, what difference is there between Solomon 
and a fool? 

ΘΟ Bonn Handbook of Proverbs,p.424.(1855) 


1 
To sleep the sleep of Endymion. (᾿ Ἐνδυμίωνος 
ὕπνον καθεύδεις. 

ARISTOTLE, Fragment. (c. 350 8.c.) The attribu- 
tion is by ΖΕΝοβιυβ, Adagia, iii, 76. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 63, with the Latin, 
“Endymionis somnum dormire.” Endymion, 
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the most beautiful of men, was loved by 
Selene (the Moon), who threw him into a 
perpetual sleep, and descended every night to 
embrace him. A similar proverb is, “Ultra 
Epimenidem dormire” (To sleep longer than 
Epimenides), a legendary Cretan prophet 
who fell asleep as a boy and remained asleep 
for fifty-seven years. The American equiva- 
lent is, of course, “To sleep longer than Rip 
Van Winkle.” 
Or snorted we in the Seven Sleepers’ den ? 

Joun Donne, The Good-Morrow. (1633) 
The whole French people ... bounce up... 
like amazed Seven-sleepers awakening. 

CaRLYLe, The French Revolution. Vol. ii, bk. 

ili, ch. 1. (1837) 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, who had bcen 
slumbering two hundred years in a cavern of 
Mount Celion, ... δὰ... turned themselves 
on their left sides. 

S. Barinc-Goutp, Curious Myths of the Mid- 
dle Ages, p. 101. (1869) The legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus tells how seven 
noble youths of Ephesus in a.p. 250, fled 
the Decian persecution to a cave in Mount 
Celion, where they slept for 195 years. They 
died soon after awaking, and their bodies 
were taken to Marseilles in a large stone 
coffin, which is still shown there in St. Vic- 
tor’s church. 


1 
Sleeping at dawn is like steel edge to iron. 
‘ Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, {0.62b.(¢.450) 


Hee sleepes soundly without rocking. 
RicHARD BraTuwalt, Whimsies, Ὁ. 106. (1631) 
I’m sure I shall sleep without rocking. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


3 
Sleep as much as suffices. (Quod satis est 
dormi. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha: Prologue,No.19.(c.175 B.C.) 
Six hours in sleep is enough for youth and age; 
Seven for the lazy, but eight are allowed to none. 
(Sex horis dormire sat est iuvenique senique; 
Septem vix pigro; nulli concedimius octo.) 

UNKNOWN, Regimen Sanitatis Salernz. Bk. ii, 

1. 130, (c. 1100) 
“Nece,” quod he, “it oghte y-nough suffyse 
Fyve houres for to slepe up-on a night.” 

CuHaucer, Shipmannes Tale, 1. 100. (c. 1386) 
Five hours sleepeth a traveller, seven a scholar, 
eight a merchant, and eleven every knave. 

TorriANno, Piasza Universale, p. 114. (1666) 
Seven Hours’ Sleep will make a Clown forget his 
Design. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No, 4112.(1732) 
Seven hours’ sleep will make a husbandman for- 
get his design. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1846) 
The old English proverb, so often in the mouth 
of George III, was “six hours for a man, seven 
for ἃ woman, and eight for a fool.” 

James H. Friswe.., The Gentle Life, Ὁ. 259. 

(1864) 
Nature requireth five, Custom taketh seven, Idle- 
ness takes nine, and Wickedness eleven. 

Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 578. (1883) 
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4 
Good luck betide him that invented sleep, 
the cloak that covers over all a man’s 
thoughts, the food that removes hunger, the 
drink that drives away thirst, the fire that 
warms the cold, the cold that tempers the 
heat, and, to wind up with, the universal coin 
wherewith everything is bought, the weight 
and balance that makes the shepherd equal 
with the king and the fool with the wise man. 
(Y bien haya el que invento el suefio. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 68. (1615) 
“God’s blessing,” said Sancho Panza, “be upon 
the man who first invented this sclf-same thing 
called sleep—it covers a man all over like a cloak.” 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iv, ch. 15.(1767) 
“God bless the man who first invented sleep!” 
So Sancho Panza said and so say I. 

J. G. Saxe, Early Rising. (1850) 
Red tassels of office are not as good as sleeping 
in peace. 

S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 372. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
He sleep as a swyn. 
CHAUCER, Man of Law’s Tale, |. 647. (c. 1386) 
My akyng head to ease, I will couche a hogs hed. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
He sleeps like a pig. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Pig. (1736) 
I shall sleep like a top. 
Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT, Rivals. Act iii. (1668) 
Scolded a while, and slept like any top. 
HALL-STEVENSON, Crazy Tales, p. 56. (1762) 
Juan slept like a top, or like the dead. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 134. (1819) 
I slept as sound as a top. 
F. E. SMepcey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch 2. (1850) 
Asleep she did fall, sound as a church. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby Ch. 23 ‘(1839) 
You sleep like a log. 
Lopwick, Running to Paradise, p. 209. (1943) 


6 

The norice of digestioun, the slepe. 
CHaucer, Squieres Tale, }. 339. (c. 1388) 

Who, with a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 286. (1599) 

When a man sleeps, his head is in his stomach 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No 979 (1640) 

Sleep . aery light, from pure digestion bred 
ΜΊΙΤΟΝ, Paradise Lost Bk v,1 3. (1667) 


7 
Slepen al the night with open ye. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 10. 
(ς. 1386) 
Slept with his eyes open, like the hares of Cham. 
pagne. (Dormoit Ics ailz ouuers comme font les 
Lieures de Champaignc.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 32. (1548) 
Sleepeth (as they say) her eies being open. 
Petrie, tr., Civile Conversation, fo. 140. (1586) 
He is so wary, that he sleeps like a Hare, with his 
Eyes open. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1947.(1732) 
It may be as well to sleep with one eye open. 
Marryvat, Midskipman Easy. Ch. 18. (1836) 
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1 
One sleepe drawes on another. 

RANDLE CotcrAvE, Dictionary: Attraire.(1611) 
One slumber finds another. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 530. (1640) 
One slumber invites another. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) 


2 
The starving fox sleeps. {τεινῶσαν ἀλώπεκα 
ὕπνος ἐπέρχετα.) 
DIoGENIANUS, Adagia, vii, 91. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 125) An 
old Greek proverb, also cited by Erasmus. 
He who sleeps, drinks. (Qui dort il boit.) 
ἘΑΒΕΙΙΑΙΒ, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 5. (1552) 
An old sayenge: He that slepeth byteth no body. 
Unknown, Meery Tales. No. 36. (1567) 

He that sleeps feels not the tooth-ache. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 4, 177. (1609) 
He that drinkes well, sleepes well, and hee that 

sleepes well thinkes no harme. 

Joun STEPHENS, Essays. Bk. i, No. 21. (1615) 
Quiet Sleep feels no foul Weather. 

Ti1oMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3997.(1732) 
He who sleeps, dines. (Qui dort dine.) 

Le Roux bE Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 195. 

(1859) 

Take it out in sleep. The consolation of the sup- 
perless. Qui dort dine. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 106. (1904) 


3 
The sleep of a labouring man is sweet. (Dulcis 
est somnus operanti. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 12. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Calm sleep does not disdain the humble dwell- 
ings of rustics. (Somnus agrestium | lenis virorum 
non humilis domos | fastidit.) 

Horace, Odes. BK. iii, ode 1, I. 21. (23 B.C.) 
The couch of turf, softer than Tyrian purple, 
often soothes to fearless slumber. (Caespes Tyrio 
mollior ostro | solet inpavidos ducere somnos.) 

SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 644. (c. A.D. 60) 
Your common rush-mat affords you sleep un- 
troubled. (Dat tibi securos vilis tegeticula som- 
nos.) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ix, epig. 92. (A.D. 93) 

Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 6, 33. (1609) 
Sleep is sweet to the labouring man. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: The 

Author’s Apology. (1678) 


4 
Good night. Sleep tight. Don’t let the bedbugs 
bite. 

JAKE Fatstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 92. (1938) 


5 

To watche in the Moone, and sleepe in the 
Sonne, is neither profite nor honour. (Vegliar 
ἃ la luna, e dormir al sole, non fa ne profito, 
ne honore. ) 

᾿ ΤΟΗΝ Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 33. (1578) 


How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep? forgetting that the sleeping 
fox catches no poultry. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
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There will be sleeping enough in the Grave. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
Perhaps a parody of an old saying, “Thou 
shalt sorrow enough in Hell,” derived from a 
tale very popular with medieval theologians, 
and included in Gesta Romanorum, of a man 
who sorrowed greatly for his sins, but was 
tempted to desist by devils, who whispered 
constantly in his ear, “Don’t waste time sor- 
rowing now; thou shalt sorrow enough in 
Hell.” 


7 
He sleepeth not, but only shutteth his eyes in 
dogsleep. 
THOMAS FULLER, Mixt Contemplations,(1830), 
p. 269. (1660) 
He was wont to sleep much in the House [of 
Commons] (at least dog-sleepe). 
Joun Ausrey, Brief Lives (Clark), ii, 46. 
To be in a fox’s sleep; Somnum mentiri. 
ROBERTSON, Phraseologia Generalis,p.639.(1681) 
He sleeps . . . aye like a fox. 
Joun O’Keerret, Doldrum. Act ii, se. 1. (1796) 


8 

The pillow is a silent Sibyl, and it is better 

to sleep on things beforehand than to lie 

awake about them afterwards. (Es la almo- 

hada Sibila muda, y el dormir sodre los puntos 

vale mas que el desvelarse debajo de ellos.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

151. (1647) 


9 
He hath slept on a bag of saffron. 

C. G. Harper, The Newmarket Road, p. 110. 
(1904) Of a merry fellow, alluding to the ex- 
hilaration of spirits which saffron was sup- 
posed to confer. 


Sleep is a priceless treasure; the more one has 
of it the better it is. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 664. (1937) 


11 

When people are awake they enjoy one world 
in common, but asleep each roams in a world 
of his own. (Tots ἐγρηγορόσιν ἕνα καὶ κοινὸν 
κόσμον εἶναι, τῶν δὲ κοιμωμένων ἕκαστον εἰς ἴδιον 
ἀναστρέφεσθαι.) 


HERACLEITUS, Fragments. Diels, i, 95. (c. 500 


5 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 166C. 
1 


One hour's sleep before midnight is worth 
three after. 

HeErBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 881. (1640) 
The French have the same saying, “Dormir 
une heure avant minuit vaut mieux que trois 
aprés.” 

One hour’s sleep before midnight’s worth twe 
hours after. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 37. (1670) 

As experience it self shews, one hour’s rest be- 
fore twelve of the clock is worth two after. 

Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, p. 226. (1731) 

It is said by the country-people that one hour’s 
sleep before midnight is worth more than two 
are worth after midnight; and this I believe to 
be a fact. 

Cossert, Advice to Young Men, i, 35. (1829) 
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1 
Over him was spread ambrosial slumber. (περὶ 
δ᾽ ἀμβρόσιος κέχυθ' ὕπνος.) 

Homer, lliad. Bk. ii, 1. 19. (ς. 850 B.C.) 

When honey-hearted sleep shall let thee go. (εὖτ᾽ 
ἄν σε μελίφρων ὕπνος ἀν.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. ii, 1. 34. 

Slumber, which is so sweet a bed-fellow when 
dawn draweth nigh. (ὕπνον ἀναλίσκοισα ῥέποντα 
πρὸς ἀῶ.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes, ix, 25. (474 B.C.) 
Honey-hearted sleep which soothes the spirit. 
(μελέφρων ὕπνος.) 

BaccHYLipEs, Paeans. Bk. ii, frag. 7. Loeb. 

(c. 465 B.C.) 
The Looser of Limbs is come down honey-sweet 
upon the eyelids, to hold our twin lights in gen- 
tle bondage. (ὕπνος ὅτε γλυκίων μέλιτοτ.) 

Moscuus, Europa, |. 3. (c. 150 B.C.) 

Sleepe is the best bedfellow. 
? Sir THoMas OvErRBuRY,Newes from Bed.(1613) 


To sleep the whole night through becometh 
not a man who is a counsellor. (οὐ χρὴ 
παννύχιον εὔδειν βουληφόρον ἄνδρα.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. ii, 1. 24. (c. 850 B.c.) 
It is not semynge for a capytayne or ruler to 
slepe all the hole nyght. (Non decet principem 
solidam dormire noctem.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vii, No. 95. 
(1508) TAVERNER, tr., fo. 46. (1550) 


3 

They laid them down and took the gift of 
sleep, (ἔνθα δὲ κοιμήσαντο καὶ ὕπνου δῶρον 
ἕλοντο.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. ix, 1. 713. (c. 850 8.c.) The 
phrase, “gift of sleep” is used a number of 
times in both Jad and Odyssey. 

Sleep, the sweetest gift of heaven. (Dono divum 
gratissima.) 

Vercil, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 269. (19 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by QUINTILIAN, Inst. Orat., viii, vi, 60. 
Sleep, the one free gift the gods bestow. (6 τι 

μόνον ἡμῖν προῖκ᾽ ἔδωκα» οἱ θεοὶ ὕπνον.) 

Ῥεύταξοη, Moralia: Superstition, 1668, (c. 
A.D. 95) Quoting an unknown comic poet. 

It was the time when rest, the gift of gods, 

Sweetely sliding into the eves of men, 

Doth drowne in the forgetfulnesse of slepe 

The careful travailes of the painful day. 
EDMUND SPENSER (?), Sonnets. No. i. (1569) 


4 
Slept a sleep of bronze. (χάλκεον ὕπνον.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xi, ]. 241. (c. 850 B.c.) The 
sleep of death. VerciL, Aeneid, x, 745 calls it 
“a sleep of iron” (ferreus somnus). 


5 
There is weariness in too much sleep. (ἀνίη 
καὶ πολὺς ὕπνος. 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 394, (c. 850 B.C.) 
Over muchel reste norisseth manye vices. 
CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 51, (c. 1387) 
Slepinge longe is eek a greet norice to Lecherie. 
CxHaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 82. (c. 1389) 
Immoderate sleepe is rust to the soule. 
Sir THomas Oversury, Characters: A Faire 
and Happy Milk-mayd. (1613) 
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6 

Limb-relaxing sleep, that loosens the cares of 
the heart. (ὕπνος, λύων μελεδήματα θυμοῦ, 
λυσιμελής.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xx, 1. 56. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Sleep makes one forget all things, the good and 
the evil, once it envelops the eyelids. (ὁ yap τ᾽ 
ἐπέλησεν ἁπάντων, ἐσθλῶν ἠδὲ κακῶν, ἐπεὶ dp 
βλέφαρ᾽ ἀμφικαλύψῃ.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xx, 1. 85. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Man-subduing sleep. (δαμασίφωτα ὕπνος.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 83. (c. 475 B.C.) 

Quoted by ScHoriast on Iliad, xxiv, 5. 
Sleep, the oblivion of our daily ills. (ὕπνον re 
λήθην τὼν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν κακῶν.) 

Euripines, The Bacchae, |. 282. (c. 410 B.C.) 
Dear soothing balm of sleep to help my ill, 

How sweet thy coming in my hour of need. 
(ὦ φίλον ὕπνου θέλγητρον, ἐπίκουρον νόσου, 
ὡς ἡδύ μοι προσῆλθες ἐν δέοντί γε.) 

Evripines, Orestes, |. 211. (c. 410 Β. 6.) Quoted 

by PLutarcn, Moralia, 165F. 
Sleep makes light the chains of prisoners. (Τοῖς 
πεδήταις ἐπελαφρύνει τὸν δεσμὸν ὁ ὕπνος.) 

Prutarcn, Aforalia: Superstition, 165E. (ς. 

A.D. 95) 
Sleep is a relief for those whose miseries beset 
them when awake. (ΕἸ suefio es alivio de las 
miserias de los que las tienen despiertos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 70. (1615) 
I finde no greater contentment, said Caval., then 
to sleepe in a good bed, where I may lay downe 
together with my bodie, the heavie burden of all 
my carefull thoughts. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation Bk. iv, 

p. 206. (1574) Young, tr. 
Care-charmer, Sleep, son of the sable Night. 

SAMUEL DANIEL, Sonnets to Delia. Sonnet xlvi. 

(1592) 
Care-charmer Slecp, sweet ease in restless misery. 

BARTHOLOMEW GrirFFIN, Fidessa More Chaste 

than Kind. (1596) 
Care-Charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes. 

JOHN FLeTcHer, Valentinian.Act v, sc. 2.(1614) 
Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

ili, 2, 435. (1596) 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 2, 37. (1606) 

Sleep is a reconciling, A rest that peace begets. 
Weep You No More, Sad Fountains. (1603) 
We are never freer from cares than when we 

sleep. 

BuRTON, Anatomy of Melancholy, ii, iii, 5. 

(1621) 
Oh, sleep it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole. 

COLERIDGE, Ancient Mariner. Pt. v. (1798) 
Sleep! to the homeless thou art home. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT, Sleep. (1840) 


7 
Truly in a long work it is allowable to snatch 
a little sleep. (Verum operi longo fas est 
obrepere somnum. ) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 360. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Homer nops, see Homer. 
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1 
There is only one thing people like that is 
good for them: a good night’s sleep. 

E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


2 
You are best when you are sleeping. 
JaMeEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 386. (1721) 
Spoken to troublesome children. 
You are always best when asleep. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.575.(1855) 


3 
I am not asleep for everybody. (Non omnibus 
dormio. ) 

LuciLius, Satires, Bk. vi, frag. 251 Loeb. (c. 
123 Β. 6.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 4, 
and by many others. A proverb which seems 
to have arisen from a certain Cipius, nick- 
named Pararhenchon’§ (Alongside-snorer), 
who pretended to be asleep while his wife 
conducted her amours in his presence with 
influential guests, but who woke up, with this 
remark, when one of his slaves, thinking him 
asleep, attempted to steal a piece of silver. 
Erasmus, however, attributes the saying to 
Galba, who had obligingly fallen asleep when 
the rich Maecenas started to toy with Ma- 
dame Galba, but woke when a slave tried to 
steal his wine-cup. 

It was Cipius, I believe, who once said, “I am not 
asleep to everybody.” (Cipius, opinor, olim, non 
omnibus dormio.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. 24, sec. 1. 
(45 B.c.) Cicero also quotes the phrase in 
Ad Atticum, bk. xiii, epis. 49. 

To you, Mattus, I am asleep. (Dormio, Matte, 
tibi.) 

MarTIAL ( ?),Epigrams: To Mattus.(c. A. Ὁ. 85) 
Well traincd to keep his eyes on the ceiling, or to 
snore with wakeful nose over his cups. (Doctus 
spectare lacunar, | doctus et ad calicem vigilanti 
stertere naso.) 

JuVENAL, Satires. No. i, 1. 56. (c. A.D. 120) 
While his wife dallies with her paramour 
Some sleepe not at all: and I watch not to euery- 

one. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 165. (1593) 

Even as that Galba, who bestowed a supper on 
Mecenas, perceiving him and his wife beginne to 
bandy eie-trickes and signes, of civility shrunke 
downe upon his cushion, as one oppressed with 
sleepe; to give better scope unto their love; which 
he avouched as prettily: for at that instant. a 
servant of his presuming to lay hands on the plate 
which was on the table, he cried outright to him, 
How now, Varlet? Seest thou not I sleepe only 
for Mecenas? (Comment, coquin, veois tu pas 
que je ne dors que pour Mecenas?) 

Montaicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 

Florio, tr. 
He isn’t always asleep who has his eyes closed. 
: Es ee nicht alle welche die Augen zu ha- 
en. 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 346. (1856) 


4 
Sleep such as makes the darkness brief. (Som- 
nus qui faciat breves tenebras.) 

MartTul, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 47. (a. d. 93) 
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5 

Now my lovely heiress can go to sleep on 
both ears, (ἔπ᾽ ἀμφότερα νῦν ἡπίκληρος ἡ καλή | 
μέλλει καθευδήσειν.) 

MENANDER, The Little Necklace. Frag. (c. 275 
B.c.) As quoted by AULUs GELLIUS, ii,xxiii,4. 

You can sleep on either eye. (In oculum utrumvis 
conquiescito.) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 123. (c. 195 8.6.) The 
speaker explains that this is less platitudinous 
than ear. 

You can sleep on either ear you please. (In aurem 
utramvis otiose ut dormias.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, 1. 342. (163 
B.c.) You are secure; you have nothing to 
worry about. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
vii, 19, “In utramvis dormire aurem.” 

I shall sleep on both ears. (In alteram aurem.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiii, epis. 24. (45 B.C.) 
Without uneasiness. 

Than truely lyued I lyke one that sleapeth on 
bothe his eares. 

JEHAN PALSGRAVE, Acolastus, sig. C4. (1540) 

Sleep you secure on either ear. 

MassINGER, Guardian. Act ii, sc. 2. (1637) 

Let him set his heart at rest: . . . he may sleep 
securely upon both ears. 

Joun BRAMHALL, Works, iii, 518. (a. 1663) 

I am secure that you may sleep on either side. 

WiLtLt1AaM HucuHes, Man of Sin. Bk. ii, ch. 8. 
(1677) 

We sleep more soundly lying on one side than 
on the back. To sleep on either ear means to en- 
joy undisturbed repose. 

RosertT BLanp, Proverbs, i, 176. (1814) 


6 
The dewy-feather’d Sleep. 

Joun Mitton, Il Penseroso, 1. 146. (1632) 
The timely dew of sleep. 

Mrrton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 614. (1667) 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 
Ε ALICE MEYNELL, At Night. (1893) 


Blessed are the sleepy, for they shall soon 
drop off. (Selig sind die Schlafrigen: denn sie 
sollen bald einnicken.) 
NIETZSCHE, Also Sprach Zarathustra: von den 
Lehrsttihlen der Tugend. (1883) 


8 
Sleep after luncheon is not good. (Non bonust 
somnus de prandio. ) 

PiLautus, Mostellaria, |. 697. (c. 220 B.C.) 
Morning sleep and mid-day wine drive a man 
out of the world. 

RassBI DOSA BEN HARKINAS, Mishnah: Pirké 

A both, iii, 16. (c. Α. Ὁ. 130) Oesterley, tr 
Let your mid-day sleep be short or none at all. 
(Sit brevis aut nullus tibi somnus meridianus.) 

UNKNowN, Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. (c. 1100) 
For moche slepe is not medicynable in myddis of 
the day. 

Ὶ Joun RussELt, Boke of Nurture,].952.(c. 1460) 


1 Sleep fanned my limbs with kindly wings. 


(Me iucundis lapsam sopor impulit alis.) 
Prorzatius, Elegies. Bk. i. eleg. iii, 1. 45. (ς. 26 
B.C.) 
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1 

Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 
(Noli diligere somnum, ne te egestas oppri- 
mat.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
No one when asleep is good for anything. 
(κοιμώμενος οὐδεὶς οὐδενὸς ἄξιος.) 

Piato, Laws. Sec. 808B. (c. 345 B.C.) 

Who sleepeth, catcheth no fish. (Chi dorme, non 
piglia pesce.) 

Joun F orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 

If Men had not slept, the Tares had not been 
sown. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2693.(1732) 
Sleeping Foxes have nothing falling into their 
Mouths. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4187. 
Tater-vine growin’ w’ile you sleep. 

ὃ J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep. (Paululum 
dormies, paululum dormitabis, paululum con- 
seres manus ut dormias. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
For so he giveth his beloved sleep. (Cum dederit 
dilectis suis somnum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxvii, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
He sleeps at peace beneath the ground who made 
tranquil the hearts of men. 
᾿ Sap, Bustan. Ch. i, Maxim 3. (c. 1257) 


He sleeps well who knows not that he sleeps 
ill. (Bene dormit qui non sentit quam male 
dormiat. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae.No.80.(c. 43 B.C.) 
He hath slept well, that remembers not he hath 
slept ill. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1897.(1732) 
What blessed ignorance equals this, 

To sleep—and not to know it? 
Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Dream. (a. 1845) 


4 
I never sleep comfortably except when I am 
at sermon or when I pray to God. (Je ne 
dors jamais bien ἃ mon aise sinon quand je 
suis au sermon, ou quand je prie Dieu.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 41. (1534) 
Sitting and sleeping make the mind prudent. 
(Sedendo, et dormiendo fit anima prudens.) 
Raserars, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 42. (1545) 
Quoted from Jean André as a paraphrase 
of a similar sentiment in ARISTOTLE, Physics, 
‘ vii, iii, 7. 
She slept the sleep of the just. (Elle s’endor- 
mit du sommeil des justes.) 
Racine, Abrégé de l’Histoire de Port-Royal. 
Vol. iv, p. 517. (c. 1695) Mesnard, ed. 
To sleep the sleep of the just. To sleep soundly. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


6 
He is going into the pease-field. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 264. (1678) He 
is falling asleep. LAnp ΟΡ Nop, see Nop. 
He'll be all to the Mrs. Winslow before then. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Buyer from 
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Cactus City. (1907) Mrs. Winslow was the 
concocter of a widely-advertised “soothing- 
syrup,” to send children to sleep. 


7 
Night’s black slumber was shed upon [their] 
eyes, (ὀφθάλμοις δὲ μέλαις χύτο νύκτος ἄωρος.) 
ΘΑΡΡΗΟ, Fragments. Frag. 141. (c. 610 B.C.) 
See EpmMonps, Lyra Graeca, i, 279. 
Sleep, offspring of sable Night. (μελαίνης Νυκτὸς 
ἐκπαίδευμ', ‘Tave.) 
EuRirPwes, Cyclops, |. 601. (c. 440 B.C.) 
It was night and on earth sleep held the living 
world. (Nox erat et terris animalia somnus habe- 
bat.) 
VerGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 147. (19 B.C.) 


8 
Soft slumber set his aged spirit free. (Ani- 
mam senilem mollis exsolvit sopor.) 

SENECA, Oedipus, 1. 788. (c. A.D. 60) 


9 
We did sleep day out of countenance. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 2, 181. 
(1606) 

If you sleep till Noon, you have no right to com- 
plain that the Days are short. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2788.(1732) 
Sleeping all the Morning, makes it Night till 
Noon. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4286. 

10 
Sleep’s the only medicine that gives ease. 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἐᾶν χρεὼν Exndov εὔδειν.) 

ΘΟΡΉΟΘΟΘΙΓΕΒ, Philoctetes, 1. 768. (c. 409 B.C.) 
The English form is, “Sleep is better than 
medicine.” 

Sleep, thou patron of mankind, 
Great physician of the mind, 

Who dost nor pain nor sorrow know, 
Sweetest balm of every woe. 

(ὝὝπν᾽ ὀδύνας ddans, “Trve δ' ἀλγέων, 
εὐαὲς ἡμῖν ἔλθοις. εὐαίων εὐαίων, ὦναξ.) 

SopHoc tes, Philoctetes, 1. 827. 

Come Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot of peace. 

Sir PHILip SIDNEY, Astrophel and Stella. Son- 
net 39. (a. 1586) 

O sleep, O gentle sleep, Nature’s soft nurse. 
SHAKESPEARE, JI Henry IV, iii, 1, 5. (1598) 
Sleep is the golden chain that ties health and our 

bodies together. 

Tuomas DexkKer, The Gull’s Hornbook, ii. 
(1609) The more modern form is, “The be- 
ginning of health is sleep.” The Welsh say, 
‘Disease and sleep keep far apart.” 

Sleep comes as a medicine to weariness, as a re- 
pairer of decay. 

RICHARD ALLESTREE, (?), The Whole Duty of 
Man. Ch. 9, sec. 1. (1658) 

Tir’d Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 

Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. i, 1. 1. (1742) 


11 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life does greatly 
please. 

EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 

canto ix, st. 40. (1590) Engraved on Joseph 
i aaa gravestone at Canterbury, Eng- 
and. 
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1 
Sleep vanishes before the house of care. 
(Somnus sollicitas deficit ante domos.) 
TrBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 20.(19 B.C.) 
He who tumbles in a calm bed, hath his tempest 
within. 
Sir THomas Oversury, Newes from My Lodg- 
ing. (1613) 


2 
A good vigilaunt Consul . . . whiche never 
slept one wynke duryng . . . his Consulship. 
Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, p. 
316. (1540) 
Not one of us durst .. . sleepe one winke. 
PHILEMON Ho iano, tr., Marcellinus’ Roman 
Historie, p. 260. (1609) 
I have not slept one wink. 5 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 4, 103. (1609) 
And for my soul I cannot sleep a wink. 
Pore, Horace: Satires, ii, 1, 12. (1732) 
He did not sleep one single wink all night. 
THACKERAY, A Shabby-Genteel Story. Ch. 9. 
(1840) 


3 
Sleep bedews our weary limbs. (Fessos sopor 
inrigat artus. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 511. (19 B.C.) 


4 
His Grace .. . sayd thatt he wold slepe and 
drem upon the matter. 
Unknown, State Papers: Henry VIII, i, i. 3. 
(1519) 
I will sleepe upon it. 
PHILEMON HO_tanp, tr., Livy, xlii, xxv, 1129. 
(1600) 
It will not be amiss to consult with one’s Pillow, 
as the Proverb is, and sleep upon ’t. 
Henry Mork, Divine Dialogues. Bk. iii, ch. 40. 
(1668) 


5 
Slumber, which has been glorified by every 
poet, isn't above a little bribe of two sleeping- 
tablets. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 
142. (1940) 


IIl—Sleep: Brother of Death 
See also Death: The Last Sleep 


6 
We term sleep a death, ... by which we 
may be literally said to dye daily: ... in 
fine so like death, I dare not trust it without 
my prayers. 
Sir Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, 
sec. 12, (1643) 


7 
Sleep has only one fault, that it is like death, 
for between a sleeping man and a dead man 
there is very little difference. (Sola una cosa 
tiene mala el sueiio, y es que se parece a la 
muerte. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 68. (1615) 


8 
Where he falls in with Sleep, brother of Death. 
(ἔνθ' “ὕπνῳ ξύμβλητο, κασιγνήτῳ Θανάτοιο.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. xiv, ]. 231. (c. 850 B.C.) 
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Slumber and Death, the twin brothers. (‘Tarve 
kal Θανάτῳ διδυμάοσιν.) 

Homer, /lad. Bk. xvi, |. 672, 682. Both quoted 
by PLuTARCH, Moralia, 107E. 

The one brother merely forestalls the other. 
(ἀδελφὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν προλαμβάνει.) 

Di0GENEs, when roused by his physician, as he 
was falling into his last sleep. (323 8. 6.) See 
PLuTARCH, Moralia, 107F. 

Death’s own brother, Sleep. (Consanguineus Leti, 
Sopor.) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 278. (19 B.C.) 

By him lay heavy slepe, the cosin of death. 

Unknown, A Myrroure for Magistrates, sig. 
Qiv. (1563) 

Sleepe . . . by great reason, is called cosin ger- 
man to Death. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 213. (1574) Young, tr. 

Sleep, Brother to Death, in silent darkness born. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, ΤῸ Delia. Sonnet xlvi. (1592) 
Sleep, .. . Brother to Death, thou son of night. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Valentinian. Act v, sc.2.(1614) 
ee but a short death; death’s but a longer 
sleep. 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, The Locusts. Pt. i. (1627) 

The brother of death daily haunts us. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. 5, sec. 
9. (1658) 
The cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. 
Pope, tr., /lzad. Bk. xiv, 1. 265. (1720) 
When in the down I sink my head, 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my breath. 
TENNYSON, /n Memoriam. Pt. Ixviii. (1850) 


9 
Slumber deepest, sweetest, most like to death. 
(νήγρετος, ἥδιστος. θανάτῳ ἄγχιστα ἐοικώς.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xiii, 1. 80. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 107D. 
Death’s image, sleep, delights, death itself frights. 
(Mortis imago iuvat somnus, mors ipsa timetur.) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) See 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 
Sleep sweet and deep, very image of death’s peace. 
(Dulcis et alta quies placidaeque simillima morti.) 

VerGcIL, Aenetd. Bk. vi, 1. 522. (19 B.C.) 

Fool, what is sleep but the image of icy death? 
(Stulte, quid est somnus, gelidae nisi mortis 
imago ὁ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 9, 1. 42. (c. 13 B.C.) 
For next to Death is Sleepe to be compard: 
Therefore his house is unto his annext. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, 

canto vii, st. 25. (1590) 
O’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 364. (1596) 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 81. (1606) 
O sleep, thou ape of death. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ii, 2, 31. (1609) 
Sleep is deaths picture drawn to life. 

Sr THomas Oversury, Newes from My Lodg- 

ing. (1613) 
Sleep is the image of death. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 322. (1639) 
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1 

Sleep the Lesser Mystery of death. (τὸν 

ὕπνον τὰ μικρὰ τοῦ θανάτου μυστήρια.) 

MNESIMACHUS, Fragments. Kock, ii, 422. (c. 

350 s.c.) An allusion to the fact that initia- 
tion into the lesser mysteries in March was 
required before one could be admitted to the 
great Eleusinian festival in September. 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Moralia, 107E. 


ε SLEEVE 


Sleeves are good after Easter. (Buenas son 
mangas despues de pascua. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 31. (1605) 
A good thing is never out of season. Com- 
pare the Scotch: “A Yule feast may be done 
at Pasch.” 


3 
There’s none apter, I believe, at ‘‘creeping up 
a mistress’ sleeve.” 

JoHN CrareE, Rural Life, p. 161. (1821) 
Creep up your sleeve. A colloquial phrase for 
endeavouring to obtain a favour by coaxing or 
wheedling. 

Baker, Northants Glossary: Creep. (1854) 
Ια advise you to creep up her sleeve again. 

GeorceE Extot, Silas Marner, Ὁ. 22. (1861) 
He’s crept up her sleave till he can do anything 
wi’ her he likes. 

Epwarp Peacock, Manley Glossary, p. 144. 

(1889) 

I ain’t going to creep up her sleeve because there’s 
money hid there. 

Even Puittpotts, Yellow Sands. Act i. (1925) 


4 
Blamed ... for striuing further then his 
sleeue would stretch. 

Ropert GREENE, Mamillia: Dedication. (1580) 


5 
He had contrary Edicts from the King in his 
sleeve. 
F. pe L’Isre, Legendarie, k vij. (1577) 
To haue a iourney or sicknesse in his sleeue. 
Georce PuttennamM, The Arte of English 
Poeste, iii, xxv, 305. (1589) 
{He] had considerably more up his sleeve. 
Unknown, Daily News (London), 19 June, 
1890, p. 6/1. 
You’re keeping it up your sleeve. 
R. A. J. Wartinc, A Corpse By Any Other 
Name, p. 203. (1943) 


6 
Few cut the sleeve by the arm the first trial. 
J. G. Locxwart, Reginald Dalton. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 
(1843) 


7 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 321. 
(1595) 
I never intended to pinne my soule to another 
man’s sleeve. 
Sm Tuomas More. (1599) See Life, in Worps- 
wortH, Eccl. Biog., ii, 149. 
He never pinned his religion on any man’s sleeve. 
Futter, Holy State: Moderation. (1642) 
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There was a good saying of Sir Thomas More: 
“T will not pin my faith upon any man’s sleeve, 
because I know not whither he will carry it.” 

WILLIAM SECKER, The Nonsuch Professor in 

His Meridian Splendor (1891), iii, 274.(1660) 
Ill not pin my faith on your sleeve. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 342. (1678) 
The custom formerly was, for people to wear 
both badges and presents, such as New-Year’s 
gifts, on their sleeves. . . . Hence, I suppose, the 
expression 20 pin one’s faith on another’s sleeve. 

SAMUEL PEGUE, Anonvmianu. Cent.iii,63.( 1809) 


8 
My slefe is broke—Pro manica fracta manus 
est mea sepe redacta. 

Unknown, Harleian Miscellany, 3362.(c. 1470) 
For my brokyn sleve, men me refuce, Pro manica 
fracta, manus mea est sepe retracta. 

RicHarp Hitts,Commonplace-Book(E.E.TS.) 

p. 132. (c. 1530) 
A broken sleeue holdth tharme backe. 

Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
You’ve another answering proverb, Α broken 
sleeve keeps the arm back. 

Jonson, Staple of Newes. Act i, sc. 2. (1625) 
TO LAUGH IN ONE’S SLEEVE, see under LAUGHTER. 
To WEAR ONE’S HEART UPON ONE’S SLEEVE, See un- 

der Heart. 
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9 
[He] measureth his goodnesse, not by sleve- 
lesse wordes. 
Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love.(c.1387) 
In SKEAT, Chaucer, vii, 76. 
Tarve the priest wyth sleueles talys [idle talk] 
UNKNown, Jacob’s Well, Ὁ. 181. (c. 1440) 
A Sleeveless Story, a Tale of a Tub, or of a Cock 
and a Bull. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Sleeveless (a. 1700) 


10 
Thynke not ... y schall telle you a sleveles 
reson. 
Unknown, Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 83. (c. 1450) 
So vnmannerly to vse him by sleeueles excuses 
UNKNOWN, Passionate Morrice, p. 65. (1593) 
Having, under a sleeveless pretence, been deny’d a 
combat. 
Hone, Every-Day Book, ii, 782. (1726) 
He ... had no honourable mode of avoiding the 
sleeveless quarrel fixed on him. 


11 

Now this was the guise in which the messen- 
gers journeyed: one sleeve was on the cap of 
each of them in front, as a sign that they were 
messengers, in order that through what hostile 
land soever they might pass, no barm might 
be done them. 

Unxnown, The Mubinogion: The Dream of 
Mayen Wledig. (c. 1350) Lady Guest, tr. 
Without the sleeve, they would have been 
unable to perform their errand. Consequently 
a sleeveless errand is one that is bootless, 
leading nowhere. 


SLIP 
He tooke in hande 
To make to my house a sleeueless errande. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1546) 
His prince made small account of him, to send 
him on such a slevelesse errand. 
HOLINSHED, Chronicles, iii, 284. (c. 1580) 
Send that Greekish whoremasterly villain . 
of a sleeveless crrand. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 4, 9. 
(1601) Shakespeare’s only use of “sleeve- 
less.’ In frequent use by other writers. 


SLIP 


1 
Pardon the slip of that man’s pen. 
ABRAHAM Cow Ley, Letter, to Ormonde, 7 Oct., 
1650. The Latin phrase is, ‘“Lapsus calami.” 
In Matters so sacred there is Danger in a Slip of 
the Tongue. (Lapsus linguae.) 
NATHAN BalLey, tr., Erasmus’ 
(1733), p. 334. (1725) 
Things once committed to writing are secure from 
slips of memory. (Lapsus memoriae.) 
BisHop GEORGE BERKELEY, Alciphron. Ch 6, 
sec. 3. (1732) 


2 
This savd Faithfull gave them all the slipp. 
Sir Henry E tis, ed., Original Letters. Ser. iil, 
vol. iii, p. 326. (1567) 
He should not giue them the slippe. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 357 (1580) 
Hee .. . gave him the faire slip, & escaped. 
PHILEMON HOLLanp, tr., Livy, xxvii, xliv, 661. 
(1600) 

There he found means to give them all the slip. 
Tuomas Hossrs, tr., Odvssev, Ὁ. 193. (1675) 
Put an end to myself, and so give my woes the 

slip. 
THACKERAY, Henry Esmond.Bk. iii, ch.4.(1852) 


Colloquia 


3 
Every Slip is not a Fall. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1461.(1732) 
Every spot is not the leprosy. 
ΑΙΑΝ B. CuHeares, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 
117. (1875) 


4 

He slipped up somehow 

On each thing that he struck. 
Bret Harte, Dow’s Flat. (1856) 


5 

He [Odysseus] spoke, and aimed a bitter 
arrow at Antinous. Now he was on the point 
of raising to his lips a fair goblet, a two- 
eared cup of gold, and was even now handling 
it. that he might drink of the wine, and death 
was not in his thoughts. . . . But Odysseus 
took aim, and smote him with an arrow in 
the throat, . . . and the cup fell from his 
hand as he was smitten. (δέπας δέ ol ἔκπεσε 
χειρὸς βλημένου.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxii, Il. 8-18. (c. 850 B. c.) 
It seems to the compiler that this passage, 
rather than the mythical story of Ancaeus, as 
told below, may well have been the source 
of ““There’s many a slip,” etc. 

Nowadays they say that the standing-grain, still 
in the blade, is a good harvest. Do not count too 
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much upon it. I have often heard that many 
things may come between the mouth and the 
morsel. (Saepe audivi inter os atque offam multa 
intervenire posse.) 

Marcus Cato, De Aediibus Vitio Creatis. (c. 
175 B.c.) As quoted by Autus GELLius, bk. 
xiii, ch. 18. “inter os et offam” is cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, ν, 2. 

Between the slaying and the offering, as they say. 
(Inter caesa et porrecta, ut aiunt.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. v, epis. 18. (51 B.C.) 
As Solomon said in his time, between the mouth 
and the spoon there is often a great obstacle. 
(Que Salemon dist en son tens 
Qu’entre la bouche et la cuillier 
Avient sovent grant encombrier.) 

Unknown, De l’Oue au Akapelein, 1. 61. (c. 
1250) See MONTAIGLON, Fabliaux, vi, 47. 
Manye thynges fall betwene the cuppe and the 
mouth. (Multa cadunt inter calicem, supremaque 

labra.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. v, No. 1. (1523) 
TAVERNER, tr., fo. 16. Erasmus in explaining 
the origin of the proverb, tells the story οἱ 
Ancaeus, son of Neptune, who, while plant- 
ing a vineyard was warned by a diviner (or 
by a slave whom he had treated cruelly), 
that he would never live to taste its wine. 
Time passed, the vineyard prospered, until 
one day Ancaeus, goblet in hand, was to taste 
for the first time the wine the vineyard had 
yielded. He recalled the prophecy, derided 
the seer (or the slave), and raised the cup 
to his lips. But at that moment, a messenger 
burst in with the news that a wild boar was 
ravaging the vineyard, and Ancaeus, hastily 
putting down the untasted cup, seized his 
spear, and rushed out to slay the boar, only 
to be himself slain by the furious beast. The 
story is also told by Pausanius, and has been 
repeated by many collectors of proverbs. 
ARCHER TAyLor, The Proverb, Ὁ. 42. remarks 
that ‘Since this is merely the widely-known 
story of Attis, it is probable that it has no 
connection with the proverb.’ The Greek 
form, as given by PALLADAS, Greek Anthol- 
ogy, bk. x, epig. 32, is, πολλὰ μεταξὺ πέλει 
κύλικος. καὶ χείλεος ἄκρου. 

Many things happen (according to the proverbe) 
betweene the cup and the lippe. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE, A Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 422. (1576) 

Many thinges (as the sayinge is) happen be- 
tweene the cup and the lip, many thinges chaunce 
betweene the bourde and the bed. 

GeorcE Pettis, Petite Palace, p. 179. (1576) 
The second phrase original with Pettie. 

Many things fall betweene the cup and the lippe. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 471. (1580) 
See also GREENE, Perimedes. (1588) Jonson. 
Tale of a Tub, iii, 4. (1633) Dyxes, English 
Proverbs, Ὁ. 293. (1709) ARBUTHNOT, Law ts 
a Bottomless Pit, iii, 3. (1712) etc., etc. 

Between hand and mouth the sop gets lost. (De 
la mano a la boca se pierde la sopa.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 22. (1605) 
What Cervantes actually wrote was, “Les 
yelan las migas entre la boca y la mano 
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(They let the crumbs freeze between the 
mouth and the hand), undoubtedly with the 
proverb in mind. 

Many things happen between the cup and the lip. 

RoBERT BuRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. 3. (1621) 

There are many Casualties betwixt the Egg and 
the Bird. 

Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 262. (1709) 
There is many a slip ’tween the cup and the lip. 
D. M. Morr, Mansie Waugh. Ch. 22. (1824) 
There’s many a slip "I'wixt the cup and the lip. 

R. H. ΒΑΒΗΑΜ, The Ingoldsby Legends: Lady 
Rohesia. (1840) The first use of the proverb 
in exactly its modern form discovered by the 
compiler. In frequent use thereafter. 

Between the mouth and spoon much can inter- 
fere. (Entre bouche et cuillier, Vient bien en- 
combrier.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais. Vol i, 
p. 210. (1859) Cited from a manuscript of 
the 13th century. There are several other 
French forms: “Entre la bouche et le cuillier 
vient bien souvent grant destourbe”; ‘De la 
main a la bouche perd souvent la soupe” 
(From the hand to the mouth the soup is 
often lost); “Entre la bouche et le verre, | 
Le vin souvent tombe ἃ terre” (Between the 
mouth and the glass, the wine often falls to 
the ground); “Entre la main et la bouche, 
plus d’un morceau reste au chemin” (Be- 
tween the hand and the mouth, more than 
one morsel remains on the road). 

There is said to be “many a slip between the 
cup and the lip,” but it would be well for some 
of our young men, and old ones too, if there were 
a good many more. 

Georct D. PRENTICE, Prenticeana, Ὁ. 12.(1860) 
There might be a slip—'’twixt the offer and the 
check. 

Pui Barry, You and I. Act ili. (1923) 


1 

He that stant sure, enhast hym not to meve. 
Joun Lypoate, Troy Book.Bk. ii, 1.1849.(1412) 

He stands not surely that never slips. 

RANDLE CorTGRAVE, Dictionary: Mescheoir. 
(1611) HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 72 
(1640) A variant is, “None so well shod but 
they may slip.” 


This slippe of a boy. 
Unxnown, Contemporary History of Affairs in 
Ireland, iii, 38. (a. 1660) 
Tony hath but a slip of a daughter. 
Watter Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 2. (1821) 
There was his wife, and the slip of a girl. 
Hucnes, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 6. (1861) 
She was a tall slip of a woman. 
M. E. Brapvon, Fatal Three. Bk. i, ch. 1.(1888) 


SLIPPERY 


3 
Women are slippery cattayle. 
Ricoarp Epen, The Decades of the Newe 
Worlde (Arber) p. 100, note. (1555) 
He’s a slippery chap, you know. 
SamcuEL Foorg, The Englishman in Paris. Act i. 
(1753) 


SLOTH 


4 
Mi wit is also slippir as an eel. 
Tuomas HoccLeve, De Regimine Principum, 1. 
1985. (c. 1412) 
Whyche made the grounde as slepyr as an yele. 
ΤΎΡΟΑΤΕ, Assembly of Gods, p. 31. (c. 1420) 
He is as slippery as an eel. 
SHACKERLEY MarRMION,A Fine Companion. Act 
v, sc. 2. (1633) In frequent use thereafter. 


The more slippery the ground is, the more 
circumspectly should we walk. 
Joun Norris, A Practical Treatise Concerning 
Humility. Ch. 10, p. 396. (1707) 
There’s a slippery step at every man’s door. 
H. ΝΥ. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 491. (1940) 


SLOTH 
See also Indolence, Sluggard 


The slothful man is like a filthy stone, and 
every one fleeth from the stench thereof. (In 
lapide luteo lapidatus est piger.) 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

xxii, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

Sloth is the tempter that beguiles, and expels 
from paradise. 

A. B. Atcott, Table Talk: Pursuits. (1877) 


7 
The lazy are not fed on honey. 

BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 540. (1817) 
Sleepin’ in de fence-cornder don’t fetch Chrismus 
in de kitchen. 

J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


8 
The lazy use a long thread, the clumsy a bent 
needle. 
S. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p.367.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


9 
He was found early and late at work... 
and lost the name of “Lazy Lawrence.” 
Maria EpcewortH, The Parent’s Assistant: 
Lazy Lawrence. (1796) 
Laurence bids wages, a proverbial saying for to 
be lazy; because St. Laurence’s Day is the 10th 
of August, within the dog-days. 
SAMUEL PEGGE, Anonymiana, viii, 348 (1796) 
When .. . the warm sun smiles, 
And “Lawrence wages bids” on hills and stiles. 
Joun Crarz, The Village Minstrel, ii, 23. (1821) 
If a peasant is lazy, it is proverbially said, “Lau- 
rence has got upon him,” or, “He has got a touch 
of Laurence.” 
νυ R. Wise, The New Forest. Ch. 16. (1863) 


baa Folk take the most Pains. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

It is not much ease that lazy people get by all 
their scheming, for they always take the most 
pains in the end. 

C.H.Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch. 1. (1869) 
It is as true in morals as it is in business that lazy 
people take the most pains. 

Murray, John Vale’s Guardian. Ch. 19. (1890) 


SLOTH 


1 
Slouthe bringeth in alle wo. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iv, 1. 424. 
(1390) 
Sloth and silence are a fool’s virtues. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. Sloth (like Rust) consumes faster than 
Labour wears: while the used Key is always 
bright. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. Re- 

peated in 1758. 
Sloth makes all things difficult, but Industry all 
things easy. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


2 
Legierdemane [was] a sloweworme, 
Viuacitie a lasie-bones. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Pierces Supererogation, p. 
185. (1592) 
Master lJazy-bones did not like sitting up! 
: MALKIN, tr., Gd Blas. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1809) 


Slouth must breede a scab. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Sloth tourneth the edge of wit. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 126. (1579) 
Sloth is a foe unto all virtuous deeds. 
AntTHoNy Munpay, Sloth. (c. 1595) 
Sloth is the devil’s cushion. 
NicHoras Linc, Politeuphuia, p. 306. (1669) 
Torpor and sloth, torpor and sloth, 
These are the cooks that unseason the broth 
OGDEN Nasu, Procrastination Is All of the Time. 
(1939) 


4 

Fight off your lassitude, banish your sloth. 
(Abige abs te lassitudinem, cave pigritiae 
praeverteris. ) 

Piautus, Mercator, |. 113. (c. 200 B.c.) 

That shameful Siren, sloth, is ever to be avoided. 
(Vitanda est improba Siren | desidia.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 14. (35 B.c.) 
He’s a man that can teach sloth to Slothfulness. 
(Ignaviorem potis est facere Ignaviam.) 

; PLauTus, Poenulus, 1. 846. (c. 194 B.C.) 


The slothful man saith, There is a lion with- 
out, I shall be slain in the streets. (Dicit 
piger: Leo est foris, in medio platearum occi- 
dendus sum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 13. (c. 350 B.c.) 
We excuse our sloth under the pretext of dif- 
ficulty. (Difficultatis patrocinia praeteximus scg- 
nitiae.) 

QUINTILIAN, [nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 

12, sec. 16. (ες. A.D. 80) 


A 
Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 
(Vestietur pannis dormitatio. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 21. (c. 350 B. c.) 
By much slothfulness the building decayeth. (In 
pigritiis humiliabitur contignatio.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, x, 18. (c. 250 B.C.) 
As she slumbers the basket falls. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sankedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
Sloth is the mother of poverty. 

NicnHoLas Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 306. 
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(1669) The Italians say, “L’ozio é il padre 
di tutti i vizi” (Sloth is the father of all the 
vices). 

The slothful man is the beggar’s brother. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 315. (1721) 
FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 4748. (1732) 
Laziness travels so slowly that Poverty soon over- 

takes him. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
Sloth, the key of poverty. (Pereza, Have de po- 
breza.) 

R. C. TrencuH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
4. (1853) A Spanish proverb. The German 
form is the same, “Faulheit ist der Schliissel 
zur Armuth.” 


To shun work indicates laziness. (Inertia in- 
dicatur cum fugitur labor.) 

Pusiitrus Syrus,Sententiae.No.310.(c.43 B.C.) 
To excuse oneself from work is laziness. (Inertia 
est laboris excusatio.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 317. 


8 
As lazy as Ludlum’s dog, that leant his head 
against a wall to bark. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) An 
old saying founded on a bit of folklore Sce 
The American Scholar, iv, 41. 

As lazy as Ludlum’s dog, who laid himself down 
to bark. 

SAMUEL PeccE, Derbicisms, Ὁ. 135. (c. 1791) 

Lazy as Ludlam’s lazy dog, 
That held his head against the wall to bark. 

Jonn Wotcot (PETER PinpAR), Out at Last. 
(1801) 

English rustics talk of a man “as lazy as Ludlum’s 
dog that leaned his head against the wall to bark.” 

J. L. Krprinc, Beast and Man, Ὁ. 287. (1891) 


9 
If he were as long as he is lither [lazy], he 
might thatch a house without a ladder. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 257. (1678) 
You are as long as you are lazy. 


P. H. Emerson, Wild Life, p. 72. (1890) 
10 


No one has become immortal by sloth. (Nemo 
ignavia immortalis factus.) 
SaL.Lust, Bellum Tugurthinum. Ch. 85, sec. 49. 
(c. 40 B.c.) 
For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows. 
James THomson, The Castle of Indolence. 
Canto ii, st. 50. (1748) 
11 
I trow he was infecte certeyn 
With the faitour, or the fever lordeyn. 
Unknown, Colyn Blowbols Testament, 1. 24. 
(ς. 1500) In Hazxitt, Early Popular Poetry, 
i, 93. “Fever lurden”: sloth. 
You have the palsey or eke the feuer lurden. 
WILLIAM Futwoop, Enemies of Idleness, Ὁ. 
132. (1568) 
He that’s sick of a feaver lurden must be cured 
by the hasel gelding. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 172. (1678) 
1 the “California fever” (laziness] spares the first 
generation, it always attacks the second. 
R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast Ch. 
21. (1840) 
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1 
Great bodies move slowly. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.365.(1855) 


2 
Be not afraid of going slowly; be only afraid 
of standing still. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 377. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
What does this allusion to the slow coach 
mean? 

Dicxens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 34. (1837) 
He’s what we call a slow coach. 

Marryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 12. (1837) 
There are plenty of lazy people and plenty of 
slow-coaches, but a genuine idler is a rarity. 

J. K. Jerome, Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 

p. 42. (1886) 


As well too proud as too slow. 
MicHakEL Drayton, [dea. Sonnet. lix. (1594) 


§ 
The slow catches the swift. (κιχάνει τοι βραδὺς 
wKvy. ) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 329. (c. 850 B.C.) 
“Even now as Hephaestus,” Homer continues, 
“slow though he is, has outstripped Ares, for 
all that he is the swiftest of the gods who 
hold Olympus. Lame though he is, he has 
caught him by craft.” Hephaestus (Vulcan) 
had thrown an iron net over his faithless 
wife Aphrodite and Ares (Mars), when he 
caught them in bed together. Cited by Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, vii, 66, with the Latin, 
“Velocem tardus assequitur,” and included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 63, with the rendering, “The slowe ouer- 
taketh the swyfte.” 

The hare was outrun by the tortoise. (δασύποδα 
Aaywr παραδραμεῖται χελώνη.) 

Agsop, Fables. Halm, 420. (c. 550 Β. 6.) A prov- 
erb deriving from the well-known fable of 
the hare who was so sure of winning the 
race that he stopped to take a nap, while the 
tortoise plodded on and won. 

The crab catches the hare. (καρκῖνυς λαγωὸν 
ἁιρεῖ.) 

DIocENIANuS, Adagia, ν, 96. (Α. Ὁ. 125) Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, ii, iv, 78, gives the Latin as 
“Cancer leporem capit,” and explains that 
it is a proverb of absurdity, as though one 
would say that the most ignorant was su- 
perior to the learned. In the compiler’s opin- 
ion, however, it is merely another expression 
of the idea that the race is not always to the 
swift. 

Slow and steady wins the race. 
Rosert Lioyn, The Hare and Tortoise. (1762) 


6 
Slow at meat, slow at work. 
James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 286. (1721) 


7 
The slowest march is the safest. (La plus 
basse marche est la plus ferme.) 
Monraione, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) The 
Latin proverbial phrase is “Tarde sed tute” 
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(Slowly but safely), or “Sat cito si sat tuto” 
(Quickly enough if safely enough). 
Wisely and slow: they stumble that run fast. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 3, 94.(1595) 
We ride slow.—But we ride sure; 
Your hasty riders often come short home. 
MippLeron, The Widdow. Act ii, sc. 2. (1608) 
Slownesse is sure. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 111. (1633) 
These, though slow, were sure. 
Fuiier, The Holy Warre. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1639) 
Slow and sure, like Pedley’s mare. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4188. (1732) 
If she be slow she’s sure. 
GoLpsmi1TH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 21. (1768) 
I may be slow, but I am precious sure. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. ii,ch.5.(1865) 
Slow and sure is my style of business. 
R. D. BLacKMoreE, Christowell. Ch. 14. (1882) 
Coming along slow but sure. 
Marx Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 4. (1884) 
Slow and sure is a good rule. 
S. J. WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bank. Ch. 5. (1922) 


8 
Slower than barges on a breathless sea. (Tar- 
diores quam corbitae sunt in tranquillo mari.) 

Piautus, Poenulus, 1. 507. (c. 194 B.C.) 

Slow as the elephant. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, i, 2, 22. (1601) 
He’s slower than molasses. 

J. W. McAnorews, Monologue. (c. 1880) The 
Germans say, “Schlafriger, als ein Mur- 
melthier” (Slower than a marmot). SLOWER 
THAN A SNAIL, see under SNAIL. 

Slow ez de seben-yeah itch. 

C. W. Cuesnutt, The Conjure Woman, Ὁ. 154. 

(1899) 


9 
To go as if dead lice dropped off you. 
WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 20. (1672) 


SLUGGARD 
See also Sloth 


10 
A sluggard takes an hundred steps because 
he would not take one in due time. 

ΕΣ G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.300.(1855) 


The foul sluggard’s comfort: “It will last my 
time.” 
THomMas CariyLe, Count Cagliostro: Flight 
Last. (1833) 


12 
Ever sick of the slothful guise, 
Loth to bed and loth to rise. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 292. (1639) 
Hee is tainted with an evil] guise, 
Loth to bed and Iother to rise. 
Joun Smytu, Berkeley MSS, iii, 32. (1639) 
The sluggard’s guise, 
Loath to go to bed and loath to rise. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6368. (1732) 
Sluggards’ guise, slow to bed, and slow to rise. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p .487.(1855) 


SLUT 


1 
With sluggards it is always holiday. (Ignauis 
semper feriae sunt.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vi, No. 12. 
(1508) A famous dialogue phrase is derived 
from this, “They said to the lazy man, ‘To- 
day is a holiday.’ He answered, ‘Tomorrow 
and the day after, too.’” 


Sluggards are never great Scholars. 
THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4189. (1732) 
The Sluggard makes his Night till Noon. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4749. 
Up, sluggard, and waste not life; in the grave 
will be sleeping enough. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
3 


As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him. 
(Sicut acetum dentibus, et fumus oculis, sic 
piger his, qui miserunt eum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 26. (c. 400 B.C.) 


4 
The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath 
nothing. (Vult et non vult piger.) 

Old Testament :Proverbs, xiii, 4. (c. 350 8.6.) 

The sluggard must be clad in rags. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870) p. 333. 
(1605) The Welsh say, “The rewards of the 
sluggard are three: shame, disease, and 
misery.” 


As the door turneth upon his hinges, so doth 

the slothful upon his bed. (Sicut ostium verti- 

tur in cardine suo, ita piger in lectulo suo.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 14. (c. 350 B.C.) 

Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him com- 
plain, 

“You have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again”; 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 

Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy 
head. 

, Isaac Watts, The Sluggard. (1720) 


The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason. (Sapi- 
entior sibi piger videtur septem viris loquenti- 
bus sententias. ) 

: Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi,16.(c.350 B.C.) 


Sift a sluggard grain by grain, and you'll find 
him all chaff. 

C.H.Spurcron, John Ploughman. Ch. 1. (1869) 
Scratch a sluggard and find a saint. 

Ocnen Nash, Plea for League of Sleep. (1940) 
Go TO THE ANT, THOU SLUGGARD, see under ANT 


SLUT 


8 
He that marries a daw [slut] eats mickle dirt. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 42 (c. 
1895) Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 
A slut is good enough to make a sloven’s porridge. 
JOHN Crarkk, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 287. (1639) 
A slut will poison thy gut. 
Unknown, Mother Bunch’s Closet, p.14.(1685) 
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A slut never wants a clout 
Whilst her aipernt [apron] holds out. 
ἔ CouRTNEY, West Cornwall Words. (1880) 


Apples, eggs and nuts you may eat even if 
given you by a dirty person. (Poma, ova, 
atque nuces, Si det tibi sordida, gustes. ) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 333. Cit- 
ing a Latin proverb of c. 250. 
Apples, egges and nuttes, a man may eate thoughe 
they be dressed by a slut. 
Evans, Withals Dictionary. Sig. A7. (1586) 
My wife is such a beastly slut, 
Unlesse it be an egge or a nut, 
I in the house dare nothing eat. 
Roxburghe Ballads, ii, 186. (ες. 1640) 
An apple, an egg, and a nut, you may eat after 


a slut. . 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 33. (1670) 


TuomMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6250. 
(1732) 
10 Of all tame beasts, I hate sluts. 
Jouwn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 81. (1678) 


SMART 


11 
Lo, som of hem shal smerte. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 1049. (ς. 1380) 
Some of us will smart for it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1, 
109. (1598) 

Away, I say, else I’ll make you smart for it. 
LovELL, tr., Thevenot’s Travels, i, 78. (1687) 
“You shall smart for this,” gasped Mr. Pickwick. 

eee Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) 


I still was as smart as a carrot all dav. 
Joun S. FarMer, Musa Pedestris, Ὁ. 56. (1780) 

As smart as a carrot. Said of one gaily dressed. 

ὩΣ F. NorTHALL, Folk-Phrases, p. 11. (1894) 


He’d come up again as smart as a Steel-trap. 
SEBA SMITH, Major Downing, p. 224. (1833) 
[He] was as smart as a whip. 
B. F. Taytor, World on Wheels, p. 27. (1874) 
He’s deeper’n a well and smarter’n a whip. 
H. M. Ripeovut, The Key of the Fields, p. 259. 
(1918) 
Smarter than a fox in the middle of May. 
BAKER AND BOLTON, Dead to the World, Ὁ. 138. 
(1944) 


14 

This beach . . . covered with smart people 
ANNA SEwarD, Letters, iii, 275. (1793) 

I have seen plenty of smart society. 
W.H. Mattock, A Romance of the Nineteenth 

Century, i, 97. (1881) 

One of the smart set. 

BERNARD SHAW, Misalliance, p. 74. (1910) 


15 
The village smarties recognized a treasure in 
Nicodemus. 

MarK Twaln, A Tramp Abroad. Ch. 23. (1880) 
“He is a smarty,” said he, once or twice. 

OwEN Wister, The Virginian. Ch. 27. (1902) 
Smart Alecs can be too smart. 

R. A. J. Wartine, A Corpse by Any Other 

Name, p. 270. (1943) 
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SMELL 
See also Perfume, Stink 


1 

Now I can smell, nothyng hath no sauer. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 

I have no smell yet, but my cold something better. 

: Swirt, Journal to Stella, 3 Jan., 1713. 


Rufillus smells like a scent-box, Gargonius 
like a goat. (Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius 
hircum.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. ii, 1. 27. (35 B.C.) 
Horace is complaining how few people follow 
a middle course. 
Alexander, you smell jes like a livery stable. 
Tom Heatu, The Ham Tree. (c. 1880) 
The coffee shop smell was strong enough to build 
a garage on. 
Ray MOND CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely. p. 
90. (1940) SMELL OF THE LAMP, see LAMP 


I curl up my nose for a savory smell. (Nasum 
nidore supinor. ) 

Horace, Sattres. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 38. (35 B.c.) 
Sabean odours from the spicie shoare 
Of Arabie the blest. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 162. (1667) 


4 
Rost beefe is the best smell. 
Str THomas Oversury, Newes from Any 
Whence: Countrey Newes. (1613) 
Of all smells, bread; of all tastes, salt. 
GeorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 172. 
(1640) See also under BEsT. 


Puppies and pigs have a different smell. 
(Aliter catuli longe olent, aliter sues.) 

Prautus, Epidicus, 1. 579. (c. 200 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 77. 

Do what she will, Thais smells of Thais. (Omnia 
cum fecit, Thaida Thais olet.) 

Marriat, Epigrams. Bk. vi, No. 93. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
6 
A woman smells right when she smells of 
nothing. (Mulier recte olet, ubi nihil olet.) 

Pcautus, Mostellaria, 1. 273. (c. 220 B.C.) 
Quoted from PHILEMON, Phasma. (c. 288 
B.C.) Cited by MonTAIGNE, Essays, i, 55, with 
the French, “La plus exquise senteur d’une 
femme, c’est ne sentir rien.” Florio renders it, 

Then smells a woman purely well 
When she of nothing else doth smell. 

Quoted also by Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, iii, ii, iii, 3. (1621) 

Women smell best when they smell of nothing. 
(Mulieres bene olere, quia nihi! olebant.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum, ii, 1. (c. 50 B.C.) 

The best smell for the person is no smell at all. 
(Optimus odor in corpore est nullus.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.cviii,sec.16.(¢.A. D.64) 
He does not smell well who always smells well. 
(Non bene olet qui bene semper olet.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 12. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 
Quoted by Petronius, Fragments. Frag. 24. 
The Germans turn it around, “Wer immer 
gut riecht, riecht nicht gut” (Who always 
smells good does not smell good). 


To smelling of scent I prefer smelling of nothing. 
(Malo quam bene olere nil olere.) 

MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vi, No. 55. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
Away with scents! Neither to smell rank nor to 
smell sweet pleases me. (Cedite odores. Nec male 
olere mihi, nec bene olere placet.) 

Avusonivus, Epigrams. No. 84. (c. A. D. 370) 

To smell sweet is to stink. (C’est puir que sentir 
bon.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 55. (1580) Quot- 

ing “an ancient poetical saying.” 
Women do smell well, which smell of nothing. 

Francis MERreS, Palladis Tamia, fo. 32. (1598) 
They smell best, that do of nothing smell. 

Joun Davies, Immortality of the Soul, xvii, ii, 

72. (1599) 
As the proverbe is, They smell best that smell of 
nothing. 

Unknown, The New Help to Discourse, Ὁ. 93. 

(1619) On p. 245, “They that smell least, 
smell best.” 


7 
The smell of an onion from the mouth of 
the lovely is sweeter than that of a rose in 
the hand of the ugly. 
Savi, Gulistan: Hatefulness of Old Husbands. 
(c. 1150) 


8 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 3, 36. (1600) 


9 
He smells April and May. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ili, 2, 69. (1601) 
[They] smell like Bucklersbury in simple time. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

iii, 3, 79. A street in London where druggists 
selling simples, or herbs, had their shops. 
The rankest compound of villainous smell that 

ever offended nostril. 

SHAKESPEARE, Merry Wives of Windsor, iii,5,94. 
A very ancient and fish-like smell. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2,27. (1611) 
That was a poor red herring and it had an ancient 
and fishlike smell. 

ANNE Hockinc, Death Loves a Shining Murk, 

p. 225. (1943) 


SMILE 


10 
Smile, a drink, a dram. A cant word. 
Joun Bartlett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Smile, (1859) 
You just take a “smile” of the real, old, blue- 
grass Bourbon. 
G. H. Kincsrtey, Notes on Sport and Travel. 
Ch. 6. (a. 1892) 
Harris . . . proposed that we should go out and 
have a smile. 
JEROME K. JEROME, Three Men in a Boat. Ch. 
2. (1889) 


11 
[They] have audaciously smiled away the 
gloom and horrors of guilt. 
Brooke, The Fool of Quality, iii, 142. (c. 1770) 
A woman’s reputation must not be smiled away. 
Lucas Macet (Mrs. Mary Harrison), Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1885) 


SMILE 


4 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man?—a world without a sun! 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, The Pleasures of Hope. Pt. 
ii, 1. 23. (1799) 
The smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of 
the purse. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 515. 
(1855) An Italian proverb. 
She’s the only girl I know with a winning smile 
and a losing face. 
Bos Hope, on radio program. (1941) 


2 
Egnatius, because he has white teeth, is ever- 
lastingly smiling. . . . Whatever it is, wher- 
ever he is, whatever he is doing, he smiles. It 
is a disease he has. (Quicquid ést, ubicum- 
quest, | quodcumque agit, renidet. Hunc habet 
morbum. 

CaTULLUS, Odes. Ode xxxix, |. 1. (c. 57 B.C.) 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 315. (1733) 
Smile “from the teeth outward.” 

T. 5. Artuur, Ten Nights in a Bar-room. Nt. 

v, p. 97. (1854) See under Hypocrisy. 


3 
The smyler with the knyf under the cloke. 
CHAUuCER, The Knightes Tale, 1. 1141. (c. 1386) 
Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischiefs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 1, 50. (1599) 
Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I smile. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iii, 2, 182. (1591) 
One may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 108. (1600) 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ti, 3, 146. (1606) 
He surest strikes that smiling gives the blow. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Beau’s Duel: Epi- 
logue. (1702) 
You smile and bite. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5999. (1732) 
A man may smile and smile and be a villain. 
MICHAEL INNES, Appleby on Ararat, p. 196. 
(1941) 
We've got a smiling villain here. 
A. M. Stein, The Case of the Absent-Minded 
Professor, p. 140. (1943) 
TO SMILE IN ONE’S FACE AND CUT HIS THROAT, see 
under TREACHERY. 


4 
Methought I was beholding a smile of the 
universe. (Mi sembiava un riso | dell’ uni- 
verso. ) 

Dante, Paradiso. Canto xxvii, ]. 4. (c. 1300) 
The duke was all smiles. 

Borrow, The Bible in Spain. Ch. 13. (1842) 
In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. 
Dicxens, A Christmas Carol. Stave ii. (1843) 

(He] was smiling all over his face. 
‘ Josera Arcu, Story of His Life. Ch. 15. (1898) 


There are more smiles in the world than there 
are tears. 

Leo H. Grinvon, Life. Ch. 14. (1875) 
See also LAUGHTER AND TEARS. 
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6 
It is a common saying, that to smile upon 
everie man, is rather a signe of a vayne minde, 
then of a cheerfull countenance. 
STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 158. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Trust not him that smiles. 
RoBErT GREENE,The Mourning Garment.(1590) 
Send me hence ἃ thousand miles 
From a face that always smiles. 
Swirt, Daphne, 1. 21. (1730) 
It a smile improves a man’s face he is a good man; 
if a smile disfigures a man’s face he is a bad man. 
Rate A. Hasas, Morals for Moderns, p. 56. 
(1939) Referred to as a simple test by which 
good people may be told from bad. 


He smiled a kind of sickly smile and curled 
up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested 
him no more. 
Bret Harte, The Society Upon the Stanislaus. 
(1871) The French call it “rire jaune.” 
But he smiled, as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was childlike and bland. 
BreET Harte, Plain Language from Truthful 
James. (1871) 
Like the famous heathen Chinee, his smile was 
childlike and bland. 
Marcery ALLINGHAM, Black Plumes, Ὁ. 244. 
(1940) 


8 
I heard ones a wise man saie to his daughter, 
Better is the last smyle, than the fyrst laugh- 
ter. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 501. (c. 1594) 


9 
Smiling through her tears. (δακρυόεν γελάσασα.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 484. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by PuiLo, De Migratione Abrakami, 
sec. 156. Sometimes translated, “She laughed 
with glad tears in her eyes.” 
The tear that is wip’d with a little address, 
May be follow’d perhaps by a smile. 
WILLIAM Cowper, The Rose, }. 19. (1783) 
With smiles that seem akin to tears. 
J. G. WuittieEr, At Port Royal. (1864) 
10 
In his heart he smiled a sardonic smile. 
(μείδησε δὲ θυμῷ σαρδάνιον μάλα ποῖον.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xx, I. 301. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The Sardonia herba is a bitter plant which 
grows in Sardinia and when eaten causes an 
involuntary distension of the muscles around 
the mouth, resembling a smile. Hence the 
sardonic smile or laughter, bitter, forced, and 
unnatural. The French call it “Un sourier de 
commande.” 

A sardonic smile. (Σαρδόνιος γέλως.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragenents. Frag. 204. (c. 475 B C.) 
According to Simonides, Talos, before he 
went to Crete, lived in Sardinia, and killed 
many of the inhabitants, who grinned upon 
him as they died. See Epmonps, Lyra Graeca, 
fi, 406-7. 
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Laughing with sardonic laughter. (Σαρδόνιον 
γέλωτα γελώσιν.) 

Carus Graccnus, of his enemies, after his 
defeat for the Tribunate. (121 B.c.) See 
PLUTARCH, Caius Gracchus, ch. 12, sec. 5 

10 SMILE IN ONE’S SLEEVE, see under SLEEVE. 


He smiles like a brewer’s horse. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1659) 
δ} ἃ like a basket of chips. 
Unknown, Cant Phrases. See Portland, Me., 
Eastern Herald, 11 May, 1795. 
He was literally as smiling as a basket of chips. 
H. Ὁ. THoreEau, Autumn, 28 Nov., 1859. Notes 
and Queries, iv, vii, 9, says that this is an 
old Shropshire saying, sometimes with the 
addition, “on a frosty morning.” 


With one smile she overthrows a city; with 
another, a kingdom. 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1460. (1875) 
Her bright smile haunts me still. 

Josepu E. CARPENTER. Title of song. (c. 1880) 
Her smile would have brought out the dogwood 
blossoms in December. 

O. Henry, Telemachus, Friend. (1907) 

A smile that spoiled other smiles for you. 

Rinc Larpner, There Are Smiles. (1926) 


3 
A smile recures the wounding of a frown. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 465. (1593) 


4 
In the sunshine of your smile. 

F. E. Smepcey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 45. (1850) 
The sunshine of smiles is burst through the tem- 
pest of tears. 

C. H. Crark, Out of the Hurly-Burly. (1874) 
The Sunshine of Your Smile. 

LEONARD COOKE. Title of song. (1915) 


5 
“Go to” was their way of saying, “I should 
smile!” 
Marx Twaln, A Connecticut Yankee, Ὁ. 377. 
(1889) 


6 
The smile that won’t come off. 
CaroLyn WELLS, Slogan, winning first prize in 


a contest. (c. 1900) J. W. STanpisu, title of. 


song. (1903) 


When you call me that, smile! 
OweEN WIsTER, The Virginian. Ch. 2. (1902) 
When you say that, smile. 
Ocven Nasa. Title of poem. (1933) 
She ought to smile when she calls me that. 
F. H. Brennan, Memo to a Firing Squad, p. 23. 
(1943) 


8 

Like a Cheshire cat our Court will grin! 
Jonn Watcor, Works (1795), ii, 424. (1792) 

Grinned at me like so many Cheshire cats. 
Αραμ Fercuson. (1806) See Scott, Familiar 

Letters (1894), i, 66. 

{He] grinned like a Cheshire cat . 
Lams, Letter to Manning, 26 Feb., 1808. 

That woman grins like a Cheshire cat. 
THackeray, The Newcomes. Ch. 24. (1855) 


SMITH 


SMITH 
9 


Here among the sparks and the flames, who 
brought in the blacksmith? 

gr ie Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 85. (c. 
450 

He who fears sparks should not become a smith. 
(Wer sich vor Funken fiirchtet, der giebt keinen 
Schmid ab.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbs, 
p. 315. (1856) A German proverb. Another 
is, ‘Ein schlechter Schmidt, der den Rauch 
nicht vertragen kann” (He is a poor smith 
that cannot bear smoke). 

10 
The first smith was the first murd’rer’s son. 

Wittiam Cowpeer, The Task. Bk. v, 1. 219. 

(1784) See under Sworn. 
1 
Every man is, fortunae suae faber, the Smith 
to beat out his own fortunes. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 1. 
(1642) See also under ARCHITECT. 

’Tis said the Doves repented, tho’ too late 
Become the Smiths of their own Foolish Fate. 
DRYDEN, Hind and Panther, iii, 1268. (1687) 


12 

Blow, Smith, and you'll get Money. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 997. (1732) 

Much like a Blacksmith with a white Silk Apron. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2980. 

He can’t neither blow nor strike. A blacksmith’s 

description of a useless person. 
Devonshire Assn. Trans., lvii, 152. (1926) 

13 

I heard that Smug the Smith, for ale and spice 

Sold all his tooles, and yet he kept his vice. 
Sm Joun Harincton, Of a Drunken Smith. (a. 


1612) Epigrams. Bk. iv, epig. 301. 
14 


The smith and his penny both are black. 
Gezorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 197. 
(1640) GURNALL, Christian in Compleat 
Armour, i, 504; (1657) etc., etc. 


The smith hath always a spark in ’s throat. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 

Futter, No. 4754. He is always thirsty. 
The smith has aye a spark in his halse [throat]. 
And they often take pains to quench it, but to 
no purpose. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 334. (1721) 
Ye’re a true smith, man; ye hae aye a spark 7’ 
yer throat. 

GeorcE MacponaLp, Alec Forbes.Ch.62.(1865) 
He is not a blacksmith, but he has a spark in his 
throat. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 39. (1880) 

16 

From whence came Smith, albe he knight or 
squire, 

But from the smith that forgeth at the fire? 

Ricnarp RowLanps, The Restitution of De- 

cayed Intelligence, p. 310. (c. 1600) 
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Smith’s no name at all. 

ῬΟΡΕ, Epitaph on James Moore-Smythe.(1734) 
The Smiths never had any arms, and have in- 
variably sealed their letters with their thumbs. 

SYDNEY SMITH, Remark. (a. 1845) See Lapy 

Ho.ianp, Memoir. Vol. i, ch. 9, p. 244. 
And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith,— 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith. 

Ο. W. Hotmes, The Boys. (1859) Referring to 

Samuel Francis Smith, author of America, 

a member of Holmes’s class at Harvard, 1829. 


SMOKE 


1 
Murky smoke, flame’s flickering 
(Acyviv μέλαιναν, αἰόλην πυρὸς κάσιν.) 
AESCIIYLUS, Seven Against ThebeS, 1. 494. (467 
B.C.) 
I can smell smoke as far as the next man. And 
smoke means fire. 
J. J. Connincton, No Past is Dead, Ὁ. 7. (1942) 
NO SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE, see under FIRE. 


sister. 


2 
To quibble about smoke. (περὶ καπνοῦ orevo- 
λεσχεῖν.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 320. (423 8.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 54, with the 
Latin, “De fumo disceptare.” To quarrel 
over nothing. 


3 
Smoke follows the fairest. (τοὺς καλοὺς πειρᾶν 
καπνός.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag. 4. (c. 400 Β c.) 
Smoke will to the smicker. If many gossips sit 
against a smokey chimney the smoke will bend 
to the fairest. 

Unknown, Berkeley MSS, iii, 31. (1639) 
That smoke doth follow the fairest, is an usual 
saying with us. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Pseudoxia Epidemica. 

Bk. v, ch. 7. (1646) 
The reek follows the fairest. ... This is in 
Aristophanes, and signifies that envy is a con- 
comitant of excellency. 

JAMES KeErLy, Scottish Proverbs, "Ὁ. 314. (1721) 
They say smoke always pursues the fair. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
4 


I... took my leave, perceiving him fuller 
of smoak than of meat. 
G.H., tr., History of the Cardinals. Bk. i, ch. i. 
(1670) 


5 
By fleynge the smoke, we fall into the fyre. 
James Harrison, An Exhortacion to the 
Scottes, f iv b. (1547) 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 2, 299. (1600) 
Hee ... went just as the olde proverbe saith, 
out of the smoke into the light fire. 
PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Marcellinus’ Roman 
History, xiv, ii, 25. (1609) 
ove OF FRYING-PAN INTO FIRE, see under FIRE. 


The first lesson of literature, no less than of 
life, is the learning how to burn your own 
smoke. 

J.R.Lowe.t, My Study Windows,p.228.(1870) 


7 
To sell empty smoke. (Vendere vanos fumos. ) 
MartTIAL, Epigrams. BK. iv, epig. v, l. 7. (c. 4. Ὁ. 
85) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 41. “To 
sell smoke” was to make empty promises, 
with no intention of fulfilling them. 
Buy smoke with many perils. 
Ropert GREENE, Or pharion. (1589) 
For your selling smoake you may be courtiers. 
THomas NASHE, Lenten Stuff. (1599) 


8 
Watch my smoke. 
Ἦν. M. Raine, Becky O’Connor, p. 70. (1910) 
Watch me go, watch my speed. 
Suspend judgment and watch my smoke. 
R. Ὁ. Paine, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean, 
p. 10. (1921) 
You just watch my smoke! 
EpitH Howie, Cry Murder, Ὁ. 49. (1944) 


9 
The smoke of a mans own house is better than 
the fire of anothers. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 20. (1670) See 
under COUNTRY. 


10 
He faded like smoke into thin air. (Tenuis 
fugit ceu fumus in auras. ) 

VerGiIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 740. (19 B.C.) 
The Royal Army they had seene vanish into 
smoke. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, ii, 44. (1617) 
This whole affair will end in smoke. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, p. 168. (1771) 
Away we all went like smoke. 

FREDERICK Marrvat, Poor Jack. Ch. 6. (1840) 


SMOKING, see Tobacco 


SMOOTH 
11 
The guy is so smooth he could slide on sand- 
paper. 


ω T. BALLARD,Say Yes to Murder,p.105.(1942) 


There ; is nothing more smooth than glasse. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 320. (1580) 
Could File his tongue as smooth as 845. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 

canto i, st. 35. (1590) See also under TONGUE. 

Smooth as monumental alabaster. 

SHAKESPEARE, Otkello, v, 2, 5. (1605) 
Her skin was as smooth as glass. 

UNKNowN, Roxburghe Ballads, ii, 445.(c.1660) 
Smooth as a carpet. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 289. (1678) 
Her tongue as smooth as oil. 

Enwarp Waro, Female Policy, p. 51. (1716) 
Everything goes as smooth as silk. 


ἽΝ Henry, The Dream. (1910) 
1 


He’s lost it, slick as a whistle. 

SEBA SMITH, Jack Downing, p. 36. ag 
Smooth as ile; slick as grease, we sa 

Joun NEAL, The Down-Easters, i, 62. (1833) 
Slicker than snakes. 

R. M. Biro, Nick of the Woods, i, 222. (1837) 
Ez slick ez molasses. 

LoweLL, Biglow Papers, i, iv, 52. (1847) 
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SNAIL 


1 
Ye drive a snail to Rome. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 112. (c. 1595) 


2 
When the House-carrier climbs up the plants 
from the ground. (ὁπότ᾽ ay φερέοικος ἀπὸ 
χθονὸς ἂμ φυτὰ.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 571. (c. 800 B.c.) 
3 
Tramp on a snail and she'll shoot out her 
horns. 

JaMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) 


4 
The slowe snaile clymeth the tower at last, 
though the swift swallow mount It. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 419. (1580) 
Can the sluggish snayle with creeping pace euer 
reache the castles tower? 

BriaAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Ff2. (1583) 
At length the snaile doth clime the highest tops, 
Ascending up the stately castle walls. 

Unxnown, Locrine. Act ii, sc. 1. (1595) 

The Snail slides up the Tower at last, though the 
Swallow mounteth it sooner. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4757. (1732) 

THE RACE NOT TO THE SWIFT, see under RACE. 


5 
How ingenious an animal is the snail. When it 
encounters a bad neighbor it takes up its house 
and moves away. 

PHILEMON, Fragment. (c. 300 B.C.) 


6 
You have beaten a snail in slowness. (Vicistis 
cochleam tarditudine.) 
Piautus, Poenulus, 1. 532. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Creeps as with a snayles pas. 
UNKNOWN, The Wars of Alexander, |. 4095. (c. 
1400) 
1 will . .. thytherward hye me in haste lyke 
a snayle. 
Jonn Ησυ νόου, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Snail-slow. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 5, 
47. (1597) 
And man may bee as slowe as a snaile, but as 
fierce as a lyon. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington, p. 105. (1599) 
During our whole journey, I thought our carriage 
drawn by snails. 
Frances Burney, Evelina. Ch. 75. (1778) 
The snail’s pace at which we were proceeding. 
Ε Borrow, The Bible in Spain. Ch. 16. (1842) 


To drive snails; a snails gallop. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
Ye go a snails gallop. 
Rosertson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.672.(1681) 
There he comes, in a snail’s trot. 
Gerorce COLMAN, JR., Jokn Bull. Act iti, sc. 1. 
(1803) 
He, by degrees would seldom fail 
T’adopt the gallop of a snail. 
ΑΜ Comes, Doctor Syntax in Search of a 
Wife. Canto xxxvi, J. 65. (1821) 
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SNAKE 


ἃ See also Serpent 
To warm a snake in your bosom. (ὄφιν ἐν τῷ 
κόλπῳ θάλπειν.) 

Aesop, Fables: The Snake and the Rustic. Halm 
95. (c. 570 B.c.) The fable relates how a 
rustic found a snake in winter time, almost 
dead with cold, and took it into his house 
and warmed it in his bosom and on the 
hearth. As soon as the snake recovered, it 
rewarded its rescuer by biting him. The 
victim, dying, said, “I have suffered justly, 
for I took pity on the wicked.” The classical 
example of ingratitude. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iv, ii, 40, who gives the Latin, “Ser- 
pentum in sinu fovere.” 

He carried and nourished in his breast a snake, 
tender-hearted against his own interest. (Colu- 
bram sustilit | sinuque fovet, contra se ipse miseri- 
cors.) 

PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 18. (c. 25 B.c.) 
You are nourishing a viper in your bosom. (Tu 
viperam sub ala nutricas.) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 77. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

Be war from hir that in thy bosom slepeth. 

Cuaucer, The Somnours Tale, |. 285. (c. 1386) 
Lyk to the nadder in bosom sly untrewe. 

Cuaucer, The Sfarchantes Tale, |. 542. 

I fear me you but warm the starved snake, 
Who, cherish’d in your breasts, will sting your 
hearts. 

SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry VI, iii, 1, 343. (1590) 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my 

heart. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, iii, 2, 131. (1595) 
To nourish a viper in one’s bosom. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 198. (1670) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 5210. (1732) 
Put a snake in your bosom, and it will sting when 

it is warm. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 61. (1721) 
Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while 
he was chill, was harmless; but when warmth 
gave him strength, exerted it in poison. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosSwELL, Life, 8 Dec., 1763. 
Don’t cherish a snake in your bosom. 

Rosert Briann, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 11. (1814) 
He would not tolcrate an enemy in his own house, 
a snake in his bosom 

STEFAN Hey, Hostages, p. 74. (1942) 

9 

An evil viper once bit a Cappadocian, but it 
died itself, having tasted the venomous blood. 
(Καππαδόκην mor’ ἔχιδνα κακὴ δάκεν: ἀλλὰ Kal 
αὐτὴ κάτθανε, γευσαμένη αἴματος ἰοβόλου.) 


Demopocus oF [μΕκο8, Epigram. (c. 450 » C.) 
See Greek Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 237. The 
Latin form is: “Vipera Cappadocem nocitura 
momordit; at illa gustato periit sanguine 
Cappadocis.” 

Yesterday near Charenton, a snake bit Jean 
Fréron. What do you think happened? It was the 
serpent that died. 

(Hier auprés de Charenton, 

Un serpent mordit Jean Fréron. 
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Que croyez-vous qu'il arriva? 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva.) 

VOLTAIRE, Imitation of Demodocus. (c. 1764) 
Cuvres Completes, iii, 1002. There are vari- 
ous other French versions of this epigram, 
which is sometimes attributed to Aimé Piron. 
See Notes and Queries, 30 March, 1907. 

The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog. (a. 1774) 


He was pretty high on whiskey for two or 
three days, . . . and they say he’s got snakes 
in his boots now. 

HABBERTON, Barton Experiment. Ch. 9. (1877) 


2 
Black-snake know de way ter de hin nes’. 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


3 

The snake, when touched by man’s spittle, 

perishes and gnaws itself to death. (Serpens, 

hominis quae tacta salivis | disperit ac 5656 

mandendo coniicit ipsa.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. tv, 1. 638. 

(c. 45 B.c.) Puiny, Naturalis Historia, vu. 2, 
also records this startling discovery. 


4 
She hath eaten a snake. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 368. (1580) To eat snakes was sup- 
posed to renew one’s youth and vigor. 

You look youthful still—I eate Snakes, my ford, 
I eate Snakes. My heart shall neuer haue a wrinkle 
in it. 

THomas Dekker, The Honest Whore. Pt ἃ, 
act i, sc. 2. (1630) 

You have eat a Snake, and are grown young. 

FLETCHER, Lider Brother. Act iv, sc. 4. (c.1613) 


5 
To kill a snake and preserve its young is not 
the act of a wise man. 

SapI, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 4. (c. 1258) 
We have scotch’d the snake, not killd it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iii, 2, 13. (1606) 
Crush the cockatrice in the shell. 

JAMES HowELL, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 
Kill a Cockatrice in the Egg. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3124. (1732) 
He wanted the snake killed, not scotched. 

NicHocas BLAKE, The Corpse in the Snowman, 

p. 302. (1941) 


6 
It is the bright day that brings forth the ad- 
der; 
And that craves wary walking. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 1, 14. (1599) 


7 

Away from here, lads; a chill snake lurks in 
the grass. (Frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet 
anguis in herba.) 

VerciL, Eclogues. Ecl. iii, 1. 93. (37 B.C.) 
Hidden like a snake in the grass. (Occulto, come 
in erba |’ angue.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto vii, 1. 84. (ς. 1300) The 

French say, “Il y a anguille sous roche” 
(There is an eel under the stone). 
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War fro the serpent that so slyly crepeth 


Under the gras, and stingeth subtilly. 

Cuaucer, The Somnour’s Tale, \. 286. (c. 1386) 
Lyche an addre vnder flouris fayre. 

JOHN LyYDGATE, Troy Book, i, 185. (c. 1420) 
The serpent lurked vnder the grasse, and vnder 
sugered speache was hide pestiferous poyson. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, p. 236. (1548) 

I know under the grene the serpent how he lurks. 
Henry Howarp, Fickle Affections. (c. 1550) 
In them lies hidden (like the serpent in the grasse) 

a secret poison. 
STEFANO GUAzzOo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 215. (1574) Young, tr. 
Under moste greene grasse lie moste great snakes. 

Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 148. (1576) 
In the greenest grasse is ye greatest serpent. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 54. (1579) 
Latet anguis in herba, under your fair show of 
conscience take heed you cloak not your abuse. 

Tuomas Lopce, Defence of Poetry, Ὁ. 22.(1580) 
Take heede of the snake in the grass, or the padd 
{toad] in the straw. 

GABRIEL Harvey, Works, ii, 294. (1593) 

Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 5, 66. (1606) 

Where most sweets are, there lyes a Snake. 
Herrick, The Showre of Blossomes. (1648) 
Hold, you drive too fast; there is a snake in the 

Bush. 
ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement 
by Sea and Land, p. 101. (1677) 
There is a Snake in the Grasse, and the designe 
is mischievous. 
THOMAS Hearne, Collections, ii, 173. (1709) 
A guileful snake in the grass. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 4. (1876) 
He's a snake. A snake in the grass. 

Joaquin ΜΠ εκ, The Danites. Act ii. (1877) 
The machinations of a snake in the grass. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE, Sad Cypress, p. 143. (1940) 


SNARE 


8 
Can a bird fall in a snare upon the earth, 
where no gin is for hime (Numquid cadet 
avis in laqueum terrae absque aucupe? ) 

Old Testament: Amos, iii, 5. (c. 750 B.C.) 
FEAR ALL SNARES, FALL INTO NONE, see under FEAR. 


9 

To catch birds with a mirror is the ideal snare. 
(Cazar les aves con luz es el verdadero en- 
candilar. ) 


GrRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 166. (1647) 
10 


A delusion, a mockery, and a snare. 
Lorp THomas DENMAN, Judgment, Regina vs. 
O’Connell. (1844) Referring to trial by jury. 


11 
They fall into the snare which they have laid. 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 646. (c. 1 B.C.) 
See under RETRIBUTION. 


12 

With little skill you spread familiar snares 

for me. (Tendis iners docto retia nota mihi.) 
Propertius, Elegies, ii, xxxii, 20. (c. 24 B.C.) 
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SNOB 


SNARE 


1 
But, oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day 

If your Snark be a Boojum! 

Lewis Carroty (Ὁ. L. Dopcson), The Hunting 
of the Snark: The Baker’s Tale. (1876) The 
Snark is one of Carroll’s many inventions. 

Hunting for snarkes is a very pleasant occupation, 
if you do but make-believe strong enough. 

Unknown, Temple Bar, Nov., 1879. p. 391. 


SNEEZING 
2 
You must not sneeze. . . . If the violence of 
the pulse breaks some blood-vessel, you must 
break the blood-vessel—but not sneeze. 
Francis Burney, Letter to Esther Burney, 17 
Dec., 1785, directing her how to cough, sneeze, 
and move before the King and Queen. 
There are conditions under which even the most 
majestic person is obliged to sneeze. 
Georce Exrot, Middlemarch. Ch. 62. (1872) 


3 

If you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for dan- 
ger, 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, something better; 

Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow, 

Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweetheart to- 
morrow. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, Nursery Rhymes of England, 
p. 29. (1842) Harrtanp ann WILKINSON, 
Lancashire Legends, p. 68, cite the above and 
add two lines: 

Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 
The Devil will have you the whole of the week. 

Another version is given by Dyer, Enghsh 
Folk-Lore, p. 239: 

Sneeze on Sunday morning fasting, 
You'll enjoy your own true love to everlasting. 


4 
Telemachus sneezed loudly, and all the room 
round about echoed wondrously. (Τηλέμαχος 
δὲ μέγ᾽ Ewraper, ἀμφὶ δὲ δῶμα | σμερδαλέον 
κονάβησε. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 541. (c. 850 B.C.) 


Penelope interprets the sneeze as meaning 
death for the wooers. 


5 
He hath sneezed thrice; turn him out of the 
hospital. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
His sneezing shows that he is no Jonger ill. 


6 
As I am situated, £300 or £400 a-year is not 
to be sneezed at. 
Sm Watter Scott, Letter to James Ballantyne, 
24 Aug., 1813. See Locxnanrrt, Life. 
She was a prize “not to be sneezed at.” 
Frepericx Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 50. (1840) 
Jasper was not a young man to be sneezed at. 
R. S. Sunreszs, Plain or Ringlets? Ch. 35. (1860) 
A thousand pounds was not to be sneezed at. 
Nat Goutp, The Double Event, p. 82. (1891) 


7 
Sneezed thee a blessing. (ἀγαθός τις ἐπέπταρεν.) 
TuHeEocritus, Jdyls. No. xviii, 1. 16. (c. 270 B.c.) 

The belief that a sneeze is a sign of good 
luck is a very ancient one. 

Love on the left, as before on the right, sneezed 

goodwill. (Amor, sinistra, ut ante | dextra, ster- 

nuit approbationem.) 

CaTULLusS, Odes. Ode xlv, 1. 8. (ς. 57 B.C.) 
Will you demand of me, whence this custom aris- 
eth, to bless and say God help to those that 
sneeze? We produce three sorts of wind: that 
issuing from below is too undecent; that from 
the mouth implieth some reproach of gourman- 
dise; the third is sneezing: and because it cometh 
from the head, and is without imputation, we 
thus kindly entertain it. Smile not at this sub- 
tlety ; it 1s (as some say) Aristotle’s. 

MonralIcn_g, Essays. Bk. iti, ch. 6. (1595) 

He proves from Petronius ... that the custom 
of blessing sneezers was established among the 
Romans. 

Unknown, Monthly Magazine, xii, 224. (1801) 
He’s a Friend at a Sneeze; the most you can get 
of him, is a God bless you, 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2436. (1732) 

Shall not Love to me, 
As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 
Sneeze out a full God-bless-you, right and left? 

TENNYSON, Edwin Morris, |. 78. (1851) 


SNOB 


8 
He drinks to none below the salt, and it is his 
grammar rule without exception not to confer 
with an inferior in public. 
THOMAS ADAMS, Diseases of the Soul. (1616) 
Rough to common men, 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord. 
TENNYSON, Princess: Prologue, 1. 114. (1847) 
He’d rather be 
Genteely damned beside a Duke 
Than σαν ἃ in vulgar company. 
THomas Moore, On a Tuft-Hunter. (c. 1847) 
He who meanly admires a mean thing is a snob. 
TIrACKERAY, The Book of Snobs. Ch. 2. (1848) 
A tuft-hunter is a snob, a parasite is a snob, the 
man who allows the manhood within him to be 
awed by a coronet is a snob. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Thackeray, p. 56. (1879) 


9 
‘What a snob I am,” he thought; “always 
bragging of home.” 
Miss Brappon, John Marchmont’s Legacy. 
Vol. i, ch. 2. (1863) 
He was . . . sucha snob, he felt pleased his clerks 
should hear a butler ask for a situation. 
Mrs. J. H. Rivperi (F. G. Trarrorp), The 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, p.127.(1882) 


, 
The fun derived from watching the ‘“snob- 
ocracy.” 

Cuartes Lever, The Dodd Family Abroad. 

Ch. 67. (1854) 

Soliciting the votes, not of the people, but of the 
Snobocracy. 

Crarites Kinosiey, Miscellanies, i, 138. (1858) 
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‘ 
It is beautiful to study even the Snobbish; to 
track Snobs through history. 

THACKERAY, Book of Snobs: Preface. (1848) 
But, as Stevenson points out in Some Gentle- 
men in Fiction, “Perpetual nosing after snob- 
bery at least suggests the snob.” 


2 
The nobs have lost their dirty seats—the hon- 
est snobs have got ’em. 

Unknown, Lincoln LEng.] Herald, 22 July, 
1831, p. 3/6. The gentry as opposed to the 
lower classes. 

The snob is now the ark that floats triumphant 
over the democratic wave. 

GeEorcE Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 
Ch. 9. (1888) 


SNORING 


3 
His snore is louder than his battle-cry. (ῥέγχει 
δὲ μεῖζον ἢ ἀλαλάζει.) 

CATO THE ELpER, of a general he detested. (c. 
175 B.c.) Prutarcu, Moralia, 198E. In his 
Life of Cato, ch. 9, sec. 4, Plutarch says of 
Cato, “He had no use for a soldier who plied 
his hands on the march, and his feet in battle, 
and whose snore was louder than his war- 
cry” (μεῖζον δὲ ῥέγχοντος ἣ ἀλαλάζοντος.) 


4 
As an hors he snorteth in his sleep. 
Cuaucer, The Reves Tale, }. 243. (c. 1386) 
Snort in sleepe. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 459. (1580) 
And pillows all securely snort on, 
Like organists of fam’d Hog’s-Norton. 
CuHarces Cotton, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) 
For Hoc’s-NortTon, see under Pic. 


5 
The tuneable serenade of that wakeful night- 
ingale, his nose. 

FarqunHar, Beaux’ Stratagem. Act ii,sc.1.(1706) 
There, too, full many an Aldermanic nose 
Roll’d its loud diapason after dinner. 

R. H. BarHAM, The Ghost. (1845) 

I heard the cabin snoring | With universal nose. 

THACKERAY, The White Squall. (a. 1863) 

6 


In five minutes. . we were all ‘sawing 
gourds” together in the Land of Nod. 
J. M. F. Luptow, Heart of the Continent, Ὁ. 
91. (1870) 
He’s sawing it off. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 498. (1940) 
The man was sawing wood. 
Porxin, No Crime for a Lady, Ὁ. 208. (1942) 


7 
He fell asleep and snored so hard that we 
thought he was driving his hogs to market. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
To drive one’s hogs, to snore. 
Francis Gross, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Hog. (1785) 
The sleeping men .. . went on driving their pigs 
to market for all they were worth. 
Sven Hevin, Central Asia, ii, 318. (1903) 
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SNOW 


8 
The peterels, to which sailors have given the 
name of Mother Cary’s chickens. 

PHILIP CARTERET, in HAWKsSwortTH, Voyages, i, 
318. (1767) “Mother Cary’s chickens,” the 
sailors’ slang for snow, . . . “Mother Cary” 
being the Mater Cara . . . of the Levantine 
sailors.—The Athenaeum, Ὁ. 558/2. (1864) 

They are pulling geese in Scotland; so here it 
snows. 

SAMUEL PEGGE, SR., Derbicisms, p.138.(c.1791) 
The old lady up in the sky was picking her geese 
pretty hard to-day. 

Dickens, The Holly Tree. Branch 1. (1855) 
The angels are shedding their feathers tonight, 
Shedding their feathers to keep us warm. 

NATALIE EMERSON, Angels’ Feathers. (1875) 


9 
The yeare of snow, the yeare of fertilitie. 

Joun Frampton, tr., loyfull Newes Out of the 

Newe Founde Worlde, ii, 162. (1580) 
A snow year, a rich year. 

GeorGcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 130. 

(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 416. (1732) 
Under water, famine; under snow, bread. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 518. 
Referring to the effect of rain and snow on 
wheat. 

A year of snow, a year of plenty. 

JAMES HOWELL, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 21. 
(1659) The Estonians say, “Deep snow in 
Winter, tall grain in Summer”; the French, 
‘‘Neige qui tombe engraisse” (Snow which 
lies fattens the ground). 


‘ 
Whether you boil snow or pound it, you can 
have but water of It. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 182. 
(1640) Ray, p. 24; FULLER, No. 5687. 


11 
The filth under the white snow the sun dis- 
covers. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 497. 
(1640) From the medieval Latin proverb, 
“Sub nive quod tegitur, dum nix perit, omne 
videtur” (All that is hidden under the snow 
is discovered when the snow melts). 


Snow is white and lyeth in the dike. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs and Epigramnts, p. 51. 
(1562) See under PEPPER. 
ware AS SNOW, see under WHITENESS. 


? 


Where now are all those men magnificent— 
Great Croesus, Lord of Lydia, Xerxes, too. 
Who yoked the sullen neck of Hellespont? 
Gone all to Hades and Oblivion’s house. 
(ἅπαντες “Αἰδην ἦλθον καὶ Λήθης δόμους.) 
PLUTARCH, Moralia. Sec. 110D. Quoting an un- 
known poet of c. 300 B.c. See Nauck, Ade- 
posta, No. 372. 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? (Ou sont les 
neiges d’antan Ὁ) , 
FRANCOIS VILLON, Ballade. (ς. 1460) Rossetti, 
tr. Lang renders the line, “Nay, but where 
is the last year’s snow?” 
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But where are the snows of yesteryear? That was 
the greatest concern of Villon, the Parisian poet. 
(Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan? C’estoit le plus 
grand soucy que eust Villon, le poete Parisien.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 14. (1532) 

If he talked, it was of last year’s snow. (S’il dis- 
couroit, c’est oient neiges d’antan.) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 32. (1548) 
Where’s the snow That fell the year that’s fled ? 

SAMUEL Lover, The Snow. (c. 1840) 

Where is the snow that fell last year? 
SHaw, Heartbreak House. Act i. (1913) 
1 
As snow in haruest is untimelie. 
WILLIAM WacER, The Longer Thou Liuest, the 
More Foole Thou Art, sig. F3. (c. 1568) 
As profitable as is snow in harvest. 

Unknown, Pedlars Prophecy, \. 237. (1595) 
Of untymous persons. . . . He is as welcome as 
snaw in harvest. 

Fercuson, Scottisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 52. (c. 1595) 
As seasonable as snow in summer. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 336. (1605) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1670) 
You came as seasonably as Snow in Summer. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5869. (1732) 


SNUFF 


2 
Who... cares the snuff of a candle? 
FRANCES Burney, Evelina. Ch. 82. (1778) 
Not worth a snuff. 
Tuomas Donatpson, Poems, Ὁ. 72. (1809) 
I wadna gie a snuff. 
WiLL1AM Cross, The Disruption. Ch. 18.(1844) 
You don’t care the snuff of a candle. 
W.S. GitBert, Ruddigore. Act ii. (1887) 


3 
The Pope toke it in snuffe (indigne tulisse) 
that this truce was made. 
Joun Davs, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, p. 463. 
(1560) Took offence. 
You'll mar the light by taking it in snuff. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2. 22 
Therewith angry . . . took it in snuff. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, i, 3, 41. (1597) 
Not to crosse them, least they take snuffe in the 
nose, and so fall together by the eares. 
SAMUEL Row ranps, Martin Mark-all, Ὁ. 34. 
(1610) 
Englishmen . 
snuffe. 
Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, 28. (1617) 
(He] should take it in snuffe that my wife did not 
come to his child’s christening. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 6 Oct., 1661. 
How very hasty you are. You take snuff in a 
minute. 
Joun Oze tt, tr., Moliére, i, 83. (1714) 
Take no snuff in the nose about it. 
Watter Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 1. (1821) 


.. are apt to take all things in 


I can not licken my life more metely now 
than to the snuffe of a candle. 
Sm Tuomas Morz, Comforte Against Tribula- 
tion. Ch, 2. (1534) 


SNUG 


His Arguments should go out like a snuffe of a 
candle. 
THOMAS WarREN, Unbeleevers no Subjects of 
Justification, p. 252. (1654) 
(They] drop off, one after another, like so many 
snuffs of candles. 
MADAME D’Arsiay, Diary, 6 Oct., 1786. 
She was going out like the snuff of a candle. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, He Knew He Was Right. 
Ch. 89. (1869) 


5 
He knows well enough the game we’re after: 
Zooks he’s up to snuff. 
Joun Poore, Hamlet Travestie. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1811) 
Up to snuff and a pinch or two over. 
DicKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 12. (1836) 
When a man is very acute at a bargain, and 
“knows a thing or two,” he is said to be “up to 
snuff.” 
Notes and Queries. Ser. v, vol. v, p. 336. (1876) 
But the derivation of the phrase has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 


SNUG 


6 
Let swords clash! snug’s the word. 

ConcrevE, Way of the World. Act i,sc.9.(1700) 
I here lay incog. for at least three seconds; snug 
was the word. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Lover, 11 March, 1714 
Away, away! Take all your scaffolds down, 
For snug’s the word: My dear, we'll live in town. 

Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles. Bhs. i, 

epis. 1, }.ὄ 146. (1732) 
Snug’s the word with Wicksted. 

Maria EpGEwortH, Vivian. Ch. 8. (1809) 
You'll hear more about it tomorrow—snug’s the 
word. 

: SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 21. (1842) 


Let us sleep as snug as pigs in pease-straw. 
THomMas Heywoop, A Woman Kill’d with 
Kindnesse. Act iv, sc. 4. (1603) 
He snores and sleepes as snug 
As any pigge in pease-straw. 
ROBERT DAVENPORT, A New Tricke to Cheat the 
Diuell. Act iii, sc. 1. (1639) 
He sits as snug as a Bee in a Box. 
Warp, Wooden World Dissected, p. 58. (1706) 
As snug as a bug in a rug. 
Unknown, Stratford Jubilee, ii, 1. (1769) 
Here Skugg Lies snug | As a bug | In a rug. 
FRANKLIN, Letter to Miss Georgiana Shipley, 
26 Sept., 1772. Epitaph for a pet squirrel. 
You will be as snug there as a bug in a blanket. 
B. H. Mavkin, Gil Blas, x, 10. (1809) 
You might sit as snug as a bug in a rug. 
THEOopORE Hook, Love and Pride. Ch. 6. (1833) 
Snug as a candle in a candle-mould. 
Mark Twain, Connecticut Yankee, p.90.(1889) 
Happy as a pug on a rug. 
O. Henry, Memoirs of a Yellow Dog. (1906) 
As snug and safe as a bear in his den. 
O. Henry, The Higher Abdication. (1907) 
Snug as a bug in somebody’s bed. 
KaurMan AND Hart, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Act ti. (1935) 
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1 
And he that will go to bed sober 
Falls like the leaf still in October. 
Joun Frercuer, The Bloody Brother. Act ii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1622) 
He who goes to bed, and goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves do, and dies in October; 
But he who goes to bed, and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to do, and dics an honest fellow. 
Unknown, An amplification of Fletchers song, 
which was for a time a popular glee. 
Often drunk, and seldom sober, 
Falls like the Leaves in October. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6219.(1732) 


2 
A sober man, a soft answer. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 


3 
I, for my part, can do nothing when sober. 
(Possum nil ego sobrius. ) 

MarriAL, Epigrams. Bk. xi, ep. 6. (c. A.D. 93) 
It is not better to be drunk than sober, but it is 
happier. 

SHaw, Great Catherine. Sc. 1. (1913) 


4 
The gods love sobriety. (τοὺς δὲ σώφρονας θεοὶ 
φιλοῦσι.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, Ἰ. 132. (c. 409 B.C.) 
We all commend sobrietie, and after a certain 
sort refuse and flie from it ... “Like to those 
Akornes which, Avoyding, all the world doth 
honour evermore.” 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 

p. 139. (1574) 


5 

1 would appeal to Philip, but to Philip sober. 

(Provocarem ad Philippum, sed sobrium. ) 

VALERIUS MaxiMus, raciea et Dicta ALemora- 

bilia. Bk. vi, ch. 2. (c. A.D. 15) As Valerius 
tells the story, Philip of Macedon, sitting in 
judgment after dinner one day, pronounced 
an unjust sentence against an old woman, “1 
appeal!’ she cried. “To whome” Philip 
asked. ‘‘To Philip when sober,” she answered. 
Philip allowed the appeal, and when he had 
sobered up, reversed the sentence. The in- 
cident passed into a proverb, “To appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” See also 
Bacon, -lpophthegms. No. 158. 

Our appeal is not to men in the flush of excite- 

ment, but to them in their hours of solitary sane 

retlection. It is from “Philip drunk to Philip 

sober.” 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition: Deuteron- 

omy-I Samucl, p. 49. (1906) 


6 
I thought myself as sober as a judge. 
UNKNOWN, Jerence Made English, p. 82.(1694) 
(He] kept himself sober as a judge. 
ArBUTANOT, John Bull. Pt. iii, ch. 6. (1712) 
I am as sober as a judge. 
Henry FIcLpino, Don Quixote tn England. Act 
iii, sc. 14. (1734) 
I’m sober as an owl. 
ALLAN UppeoraFF, The Hills Look Down, p. 
24S. (1941) 
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7 
The bond of human society is reason and 
speech. (In universi generis humani societate 
. . Vinculum est ratio et oratio.) 
Cicero, De Officits. Bk.i,ch.16,sec.50.(c. 45 B.C.) 
Justice and truth are the common ties of society. 
Joun Locke, An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. Ch. 1. (1690) 
Society was invented for a remedy against in- 
justice. 
WiLLtiaM Warsurton, The Divine Legation of 
Moses. Ch. 1. (1737) 


8 

We submit to the society of those that can 
inform us, but we seek the society of those 
whom we can inform. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 295. (1820) 
All men seek the society of those who think and 
act somewhat like themselves. 

Cossett, Advice to Young Men. Ch. 1 (1829) 


9 
She was born under Gemini, which may in- 
cline her to society. 

Concreve, Love for Love. Act ii, sc. 3. (1695) 
When a man meets his fitting mate, society be- 
Lins. 

EMERSON, Social Aims. (1864) 

10 
There is a society in the deepest solitude. 
Isaac D’Israexi, Literary Character of Men of 


Genius. Ch. 10. (c. 1830) See also SOLITUDE. 
11 


Comme il faut, is the Frenchman’s descrip- 
tion of good society. 
EMERSON, Essays: Manners. (1844) See also 
under CONVENTION. 
Society is a masked ball, where every one hides 
his real character, and reveals it by hiding. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
Society is always diseased, and the best is most so. 


H. Ὁ. Troreau, Excursions. (1863) 
12 


It is intercourse with others which teaches 
man all he knows. (% δ᾽ ὁμιλέα | πάντων βροτοῖσι 
γίγνεται διδάσκαλος.) 
EuRIPIDES, Andromache, |. 683. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Two things do make society to stand; 
The first Commerce is, & the next Command. 
ROBERT HERRICK, Society. (1648) 
Here is the use of society: it is so easy with the 
great to be great. 


Da aaa! Society and Solitude. (1870) 
1 


Heaven, without good Society, cannot be 
Heaven. 
‘ae FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2484.(1732) 


The Brahmin caste of New England. This is 
the harmless, inoffensive, untitled aristocracy. 
ἐν W. Houaes, Elsie Venner. Ch. 1. (1861) 


He might have proved a useful adjunct, if 
not an ornament, to society. 
Cuartes Lams, Eliana: Captain Starkey. (a. 
1834) 
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1 
The varied objects which present themselves 
in cultivated society. 

Henry MAckKENZIE (?), The Mirror. No 13. 

(1779) 
The wars of the period . . . repressed to a most 
deplorable degree, what is properly understood 
by good society. 

Joun Scott, A Visit to Paris in 1815, Ὁ. 151. 

(1816) 
There were masquerades and ridottos frequented 
by all the fine society. 

THACKERAY, The Virginians. Ch. 43. (1859) 
The “best society” is much the same all over the 
civilized world. 

Kate SANBORN, A Truthful Woman in Southern 

California, p. 40. (1893) 


2 

Keeping Up With the Joneses. 
“Pop” MOMAND. A series of “comics” started 

by him c. 1910. 

Keeping up with Mrs. Jones, 

Who also longs to rest her bones. 
MARGARET FiSHBACK, Dowager. (1940) 

The great American habit of keeping up. 
Rosert G. DEAN, On Ice, p. 217. (1942) 


3 
Society is the union of men and not the men 
themselves. (La Société est l’union des hom- 
mes, et non pas les hommes.) 

Montesquieu, De L’Esprit des Lois. Bk. x, sec. 

3. (1748) 

Society performs for itself almost everything 
which is ascribed to government. 
, THOMAS PAINE, Rights of Man. Ch. 1. (1791) 


[Man] is a social animal. (Sociale animal.) 

Seneca, De Bene ficiis. Bk. vii, ch. 1, sec. 7. (c. 

A.D. 64) 
Society, without which man’s life is unpleasant 
and full of anguish. 

Etyot, The Gouvernour (1834), p. 173. (1531) 
Civil society doth more content the nature of 
man than any private kind of solitary living. 

Ricwarp Hooxer, Ecclesiastical Polity. Pt i. 

(1594) 
Society, saith the text, is the happiness of life. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 2, 167. 

(1595) 
Man seeketh in society comfort, use, and protec- 
tion. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
It is as manifest that we were made for society, 
and to promote the happiness of it, as that we 
were intended to take care of our own life, health, 
and private good. 

JosepH ButTier, Sermons Upon Human Na- 

ture. Pt. i. (1726) 
Man was formed for society, and is neither cap- 
able of living alone, nor has the courage to do it. 

WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on the 

Laws of England: Of the Nature of Laws in 
General. (1765) 
Rational society. It informs the mind, sweetens 
the temper, cheers our spirits, and promotes 
health. 
Jurrerson, Letter to James Madison. (1784) 
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Society has come to be man’s dearest possession. 
Pure air is good, but no one wants to breathe it 
alone. 

B. R. Tucker, Instead of a Book. (1893) 
Ants and bees are social animals, so there is more 
to it than that. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 142. (1940) 


5 
Society—which in the boorish is company. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 1, 54. (1600) 


6 
Society is no comfort To one not sociable. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 12. (1609) 
Can he not be sociable? 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, ii, 3, 220. (1601) 
There are people whom society approves who 
have for their only merit the possession of the 
sociable vices. (I] y a des gens qu’on approve 
dans le monde, qui n’ont pour tout mérite que les 
vices qui servent au commerce de la vie.) 
‘ La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 273. (1665) 


A few yards in London cement, or dissolve 
friendship. 
SYDNEY SMITH. (a. 1845) See EMERSON, Con- 
siderations by the Way. 
Ah, you flavour everything; you are the vanille 
of society. 
SYDNEY SMITH. (a. 1845) See Lapy HoLianp, 
Memoir, i, 262. 


8 
Never speak disrespectfully of society ... 
Only people who can’t get into it do that. 
OscaR WILDE, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Act ii. (1895) 


II—Society: The Upper Crust 


It was none of your skim-milk parties, but 
superfine uppercrust. 

T. C. Haripurton (Sam 5110Κ), The Clock- 
maker. Ser. i, ch. 28. (1835) 

Peel, Stanley, Graham .. . they are all upper- 
crust here. 

T. C. Hatisurton, Sam Slick in England. Ch. 
24. (1843) 

Fetch him to an upper-crust London party. 

T. C. Hattpurton, The Attaché. (1843) There 
seems little doubt that Haliburton was the 
inventor of the phrase. 

Those families, you know, are our upper crust, 
not upper ten thousand. 

Cooper, Ways of the Hour. Ch. 6. (1850) 
I’ve got a little feelin’, ef I ain’t one of the upper 
crust. 

Mary E. Wiixins, A New England Nun, p. 

124. (1891) 

Unassailably a member of the upper crust of the 
Hoosier aristocracy. 

Merepitax Nicuotson, A Hoosier Chronicle, 

A p. 503. (1912) 

, 
Why, there are only about four hundred peo- 
plein New York society. 

Warp MCALLisTER, Interview, in New York 
Tribune, 25 March, 1888. See Wecter, Saga 
of American Society, p. 215. McAllister is 
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said to have used the same phrase at the 
Union Club, New York, after he had cut to 
four hundred the list of guests for the ball 
given by Mrs. William Astor, 1 Feb., 1892. 
See Dictionary of American Biography. The 
phrase “the four hundred’ was at once 
caught up by the newspapers, and became 
widely popular. 


1 
Behind what I call the “smart set” in society, 
there always stood the old, solid, substantial, 
respected people. 

Warp MCALLISTER, Society As I Have Found It, 

p. 158. (1890) 

All the Smart Set got ready to pike away for the 
Heated Term. . 

Georce Ape, More Fables, p. 106. (1900) 


2 
At present there is no distinction among the 
upper ten thousand of the city. 
N. P. Wi tis, Necessity for a Promenade Drive. 
In New York Evening Mirror, 11 Nov., 1844, 


p. 2/1. 
The seats for the first night are already many 
of them engaged ... by the very cream of our 
“upper ten.” 


J. ΗΕ. Bartrett, Americanisms. (1848) Quot- 
ing the New York Herald. 
Those who are facetiously termed by the Sunday 
Journals ... “the upper Ten Thousand.” 

ἢ. G. MITCHELL, The Lorgnette, i, 111. (1850) 
I did go to a ball for the benefit of the poor—a 
two-dollar commingling of upper-tendom and 
lower-twentydom. 

M. N. Tuomson, Doesticks’ Letters, Ὁ. 131. 

(1855) 
Willis did originate some phrases, sir, such as 
‘the upper ten thousand.’ You see how it has 
been trimmed down to ‘the upper ten.’ 

F. S. Cozzens, Sayings, Ὁ. 53. (1870) 

Warren ... is a novus homo, and only a Con- 

servative on that account; it being the quickest 

ees of gaining admission among the Upper 
en. 

JAMES Payn, By Proxy. Ch. 36. (1878) 

It was the fashion among the créme de la créme 
to keep aloof from him. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 55. (1880) 
The Uppertendom have been entrancingly kind 
to me. 

CLype ΕἸΤΟΗ, Captain Jinks. (1902) 

They were out of a different drawer. 

INNES, Appleby on Ararat, Ὁ. 105. (1941) 
He’s not out of the top drawer, of course. 

Noaio MarsH, Colour Scheme, p. 13. (1943) 


SOFT 


3 
Softer than the ear-lap. (Auricula infima 
mollior. ) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem, ii, 15. (c. 60 
B.C.) Describing his feeling for his brother. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 36, who 
gives other proverbial phrases of the same 
sort: “Softer than a sponge,” and so on. 

Softer than rabbit’s fur or down of goose or lap 
of ear, or dusty cobweb. (Mollior cuniculi capillo 
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| vel anseris medullula vel imula oricilla | vel 
pene languido senis situque araneoso.) 

CaTuL.Lus, Odes. No. xxv, ]. 1. (c. 57 B.C.) 

Catullus is describing an effeminate man. 
Softer than the wolle is of a wether. 

Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 63. (c. 1386) 
Softer than a ripe fig. (Mas blando que una breva 
madura.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 35. (1615) 
A smacke as soft as pap. 

RrcHarpD Harvey, Plaine Perceuall: Dedica- 

tion. (1590) 
As soft as pap her kisses are. 
Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ii, 279. (1720) 


Seek not soft things, lest you [have to] en- 
dure hard ones. (Ne quaere mollia, ne dura 
feras. ) 

Cornutus, De Natura Deorum: Musis. (c. Α. Ὁ. 
50) As quoted by ErasMuS, Adagia, ii, vi, 48, 
who gives the proverb as, “Seek not soft 
things, lest hard things happen to you” (Ne 
quaere mollia, ne tibi contingant dura). 

He that eats the hard, shall eat the ripe. 

HersertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 212. (1640) 


5 
More soft than butter newly made. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Ovid, xiii, 937. (1567) 
My lady is as gentle as a lamb and as soft as 
butter. 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 

12. (1620) 
The words of their mouths as soft as butter. 

GrEorGE WITHER, The Schollers Purgatorie, Ὁ. 

95. (ς, 1625) 
She is a poor good-natured simpleton, as soft 
as butter. 

Tosras Smo.rett, Humphry Clinker. (1771) 

Works (1817), vi, 8. 
Soft my words shall be as butter. 
OweEN SEAMAN, in Punch, 23 May, 1923, p. 482. 


6 
I go as softe as foot maye fall. 
PALsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. §70.(1530) 
There stalkte he on, as softe as foote can tread. 
TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, p. 30. (1587) 
Softly as foot can fall. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iti, 2, 347. (1600) 
7 


[They] were mighty soft upon one another. 
THACKERAY, Barber Cox, Jan., 1840. 
I was not a little soft upon her myself. 
THACKERAY, Lovel the Widower. Ch. 6. (1860) 
I always thought she was rather soft on Jim. 
Rotr Borprewoopo (T. A. Browne), Robbery 
Under Arms. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1888) 


8 
Body and brest wel mad al, ... 
Eyther side soft ase sylk. 
Unknown. In Wricut, Lyric Poetry, ix, 36. (a. 
1310) 
Strawe her cage faire and softe as silk. 
CHaucer, Squieres Tale, |. 605. (c. 1386) 
Hir body, softe as selke. 
Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, p. 188. (c. 1430) 
Soft and soupill as the silk. ᾿ 
WittiaMm Dunsar, The Tua Μανῆϊ Wemen ond 
the Wedo, 1. 96. (1508) 
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Handes soft as sylke. 

SKELTON, Philip Sparrow, |. 1119. (a. 1529) 
Plump as a partridge was I known, 
And soft as silk my skin. 

Joun Gay, A Song of New Similes. (a. 1732) 
Her cheek was soft as silk. 

Barry Paw, Playthings, p. 227. (1892) 


SOLDIER 
See also Army, Captain, General 


1 
To take a Soldier without Ambition, is to 
pull off his Spurres. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Ambition. (1597) 

Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 149. (1600) 
Ambition, the soldier’s virtue. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleo patra, iii, 1, 22. 

(1606) 

To take from a soldier ambition, is to take off his 
Spurs. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §240.(1732) 


2 
Martiall Men are given to Love: I thinke it 
is but as they are given to Wine; for Perils 
commonly aske to be paid in Pleasures. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Love. (1597) 
A soldier’s but a man; A life’s but a span; 
Why, then, Jet a soldier drink. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 73. (1605) 
You stink of brandy, most soldier-like. 
ConcreveE, Old Batchelour. Act iii. (1693) 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure. 
Joun ὮΒΥΡΕΝ, Alexander’s Feast. (1697) 
Love ain’t enough for a soldier. 
: KipLinG, The Young British Soldier. (1891) 


War which is wont as well to raise soldiers of 
fortune as to ruine men of fortune. 

Rosesrt Boye, Some Considerations Touching 

the Style of the Holy Scriptures,p.186.(1661) 
Every warrior may in some sense be said to be a 
soldier of fortune. 

ROBERT SOUTH, Sermons (1823), i, 212. (1685) 
During the frequent wars which occurred in Italy, 
before the military profession became so gener- 
ally prevalent in Europe, it was usual for men of 
enterprise and reputation to offer their services 
to the different states... . Under the title of 
soldiers of fortune they [afterwards] sought for 
employment in every country or state that would 
pay them. 

CHarLes James, Military Dictionary: Soldiers 

of Fortune. (1802) 


Train up the young men to be soldiers. 

Kxati I, Kino or Ecyrrt, Teaching How to 
Live. No. xiv. (c. 2500 8. 6.) Budge, tr. 

I did not raise my boy to be a soldier. 

ALBERT BRYAN. Title and refrain of song.(1914) 
Very popular at first, but as the sympathy 
of the country swung to the allies, there was 
a reaction, and in 1917, Bryan wrote another 
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entitled, Jt’s time for ev’ry boy to be a sol- 
dier. Then came a flood of patriotic melodies. 
Dear God, I raised my boy to be a soldier; 

I tried to make him strong of will and true. 
FLORENCE Eare Coates, A Soldier. (1917) 
The man who has not raised himself to be a 50]. 
dier, and the woman who has not raised her boy 
to be a soldier for the right, neither one of them 

is entitled to citizenship in the Republic. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, to the soldiers at 
Camp Upton. (1917) However the wise old 
Chinese have a proverb, “It is better to have 
no son than one who is a soldier.” 
5 The young hussar, 
The whisker’d votary of waltz and war. 
Lorp Byron, The Waltz, |. 15. (a. 1824) 
The man-at-arms is the only man. 
Ipsen, Lady Inger. Act i. (1860) Quoted. 


6 
That shall be my music in the future! 

Cartes XII or Swepen, referring to the 
whistling of bullets in his first battle, the 
battle of Copenhagen. (1699) 

I heard the bullets whistle; and believe me, there 
is something charming in the sound. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Letter to His Mother, 
after his skirmish with the French at Great 
Meadows, 3 May, 1754. 

I love a brave soldier who has undergone the 
baptism of fire. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, to Barry 
O’Meara, at St. Helena, 2 Aug., 1817. See 
O’MeEarA, Napoleon in Exile. 

Louis has just received his baptism of fire. 

NAPOLEON III, Letter to the Empress Eugénie, 
referring to their son, after the battle of Saar- 
briick, 10 Aug., 1870. 


7 
An excellent soldier, he lacks nothing but a 
heart and a feather. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 319. (1639) 
8 


Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. 
ANTHONY Copley, Wits, Fitts, and Fanctes, Ὁ. 
34. (1594) Lorp Burueicn, Advice to His 
Son. (a. 1598) TARLETON, Jests, p. 11. (1611) 
Cited by Herbert, Ray, and Fuller. 


9 

She was so accustomed to fast riding with 
our cavalry . . she does not know how to 
treat a doughboy. 

Mrs. Georce A. Custer, Letter, March, 1867. 
A doughboy originally was a flour or corn- 
meal dumpling. Mrs. Custer states that 
“early in the Civil War the term was ap- 
plied to the large globular brass buttons on 
the infantry uniform, from which it passed, 
by a natural transition, to the infantrymen 
themselves.” 


10 
When soldiers run away in battle, they never 
blame themselves; they blame their general 
or their fellow-soldiers, (οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς τοῦ 
πολόμον κινδύνοις: τῶν φυγόντων οὐδεὶς ἑαυτοῦ 
κατηγορεῖ.) 

ae aa Third Olynthiac. Sec. 17. (349 

B.C. 
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All soldiers run away, madam. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, when asked whether 
British soldiers ever ran away. (c. 1817) 
A good soldier never shines the heels of his shoes. 
H. W. Tompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) He never looks back. 


A soldier is a man whose business it is to kill 
those who never offended him. 

WILLIAM Gopwin, The Inquirer. Ch. 5. (1797) 
The soldier’s trade is not slaying, but being slain. 
Joun Ruskin, Unto This Last. Ch. 1. (1862) 

The trade of a soldier is war. 
ParkKES, Practical Hygiene, Ὁ. 623. (1869) 


2 

Soldiers fight and die to promote the wealth 
and luxury of the great; they aré called mas- 
ters of the world, without having a sod to call 
their own. (ὑπὲρ ἀλλοτρίας τρυφῆς καὶ πλούτου 
πολεμοῦσι καὶ ἀποθνήσκουσι.) 

TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, Speech, at Rome. (133 
B.C.) See Piutarcnu, Lives: Tiberius Grac- 
chus, sec. 9. 

The blood of the soldier makes the captain fa- 
mous.( II sangue del soldato fa grande il capitano.) 

Cares CAnier, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 211. (1856) An Italian proverb. 

The blood of the soldier makes the glory of the 
general. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 499. 
(1855) A Hebrew proverb says, “Soldiers 
fight, and kings are heroes.” 


3 
French officers will always lead, if the soldiers 
will follow: English soldiers will always fol- 
low, if their officers will lead. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, On the Bravery of the Eng- 

lish Common Soldiers. (c. 1765) 

A modern general has said that the best troops 
would be as follows: an Irishman half drunk, 
a Scotchman half starved, and an Englishman 
with his belly full. 


; C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 274. (1820) 


Courage in common soldiers is a dangerous 
profession adopted to earn their living. (La 
valeur est, dans les simples soldats, un métier 
périlleux qu’ils ont pris pour gagner leur vie.) 
3 La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 214. (1665) 


The good soldier is brave when occasion re- 
quires, but he does not risk himself for power. 
(Shan ‘ché ‘kwo ehr ‘i, pu ‘kan ‘i ts‘ii ch‘ iang.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 30. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
The best soldicr is not warlike; the best fighter 
is not easily angered. (Shan’ wéi ςοῦ ‘ché pu ‘wu; 
shan’ chen’ ‘ché pu nu’.) 
LAo-TSzE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 68. Carus, tr. 
Of opposing warriors, he who has pity conquers. 
(K‘ang’ ping hsiang chia, shwai ‘ché sheng.) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 68. Carus, tr. 


6 
Unhappy she who takes a soldier. (δυστυχὴς 
ἥτις: στρατιώτην ἔλαβεν ἄνδρα.) 
Μενάνρεκ, The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut, 
lL. 66. (c. 300 B.C.) 


Who would be married to a soldier, and carry 
his knapsack P 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


7 

There are men who say, “I am skillful at 
marshalling troops, I am skillful at conducting 
a battle.” They are great criminals. 

MeEncius, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. ii, ch. 4, sec. 1. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 

The flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 3, 11. (1599) 

Rapacious and licentious soldiery. 

EpMUND BurKE, Speech, on Fox’s East India 
Bill. (1783) Scott, Quentin Durward (1823), 
speaks of “fierce and rapacious soldiery.” 

The worse the man, the better the soldier. 

BONAPARTE, Sayings of Napoleon. (c. 1800). 

Nails are not made from good iron, nor soldiers 
from good men. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xii. (1938) 


A Chinese proverb. 
8 


A souldier is the husband-man of valour, his 
sword is his plough. 

Sir THomas Oversury, Characters: A Soul- 
dier. (1613) In his chapter on “A Meere 
Pettyfogger,” Overbury says, “His pen is the 
plough, and parchment the soyle, whence he 


reapes both coyne and curses.” 
9 


The valiant souldiour seeketh glory, not gaine. 
GeEorGcE PettiE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 23. (1576) 


10 
This freshe water souldiour. 

GEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace; p. 90. (1576) 
Those which mislyke studie or Jearnyng in Gentle- 
men, are some freshe water Souldiers, who thynke 
that in warre it is the body only must beare the 
brunt of all. 

Greorce ΡΕΊΤΙΕ, Preface to Guaszo’s Civile 

Conversation. (1581) Guazzo himself uses 
the phrase in bk. ili, p. 106. 


11 
To call cavalry into an open plain. (ἱππέας els 
πεδίον προκαλεῖ.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 183}. (c. 390 B.c.) A 
proverbial expression for doing exactly what 
an opponent wishes done, since an open plain 
is where cavalry fights best. Plato is saying 
that to challenge Socrates to an argument 
is like calling cavalry into an open plain. 
Quoted by Lucian, The Dead Come to Life, 
sec. 9. (c. A.D. 180) 


12 
The braggart warrior. (Miles gloriosus.) 
PLautus. Title of comedy. (c. 200 B. c.) 


13 
Tis his cause that makes or mars a soldier's 
strength. (Frangit et attollit vires in milite 
causa. ) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iv, No. vi, 1. 51. (c. 26 


B.C.) 
14 


Simplicity is becoming to soldiers. (Simpli- 
ciora militares decent.) ; 
QuINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. xi, ch. 
i, sec. 33. (c. A.D. 80) MONTAIGNE, ili, 9. 
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Of boasting more than of a bomb afraid, 
A soldier should be modest as a maid. 
Youne, Love of Fame, iv, 251. (1728) 


1 
The men below who batter the foe—the men 
behind the guns! 
JoHN JEROME Rooney, The Men Behind the 
Guns. (1898) 
D’ye hear of Martin Dooley, th’ man behind th’ 
guns, four thousan’ miles behind thim, an’ willin’ 
to be further? Thay ar-re no bokays f’r me. 
Fintey Peter Dunne, Dooley Follows the 
Flag. (1898) 


2 
The well-fed warrior will with ardour fight; 
The starved will be as ardent in his flight. 

Savi, Gulistan, i, 14. (c. 1258) 

From the paunch comes the dance. Where hunger 
rules, strength is exiled. (De la panse vient la 
dance. Et ou faim regne, force exule.) 

RABELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 32. (1534) 

Give them great meals of beef and iron and 5100], 
they will eat like wolves and fight like devils 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 7, 161. (1599) 

No soldier can fight unless he is properly fed on 
beef and beer. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON (?), Sayings of Well- 
ington. (c. 1800) The French say, “La soupe 
fait le soldat” (The soup makes the soldier). 

AN ARMY TRAVELS ON ITS BELLY, see under ARMY 


3 

A Roman soldier should have more confidence 

in his right hand than in his left. (Un soldat 

romain doibt avoir plus de fiance en sa main 

dextre qu’en la gauche.) 

Scrp1o, THE YOUNGER. (c. 140 B.c.), when one 

of his soldiers showed him a fine shield As 
quoted by Monralcne, bk. ii, ch. 9. 


I should think he was coming the old soldier 
over me, and keeping up his game. 

WaALtter Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 18.(1823) 
“To come the old soldier over one,” to im- 
pose on one. 

You needn’t try to come the old soldier over me 

Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Bk. ii, ch 17 
(1861) 

I own myself an idiot. Well do they say, an old 
soldier, an old innocent ! 

R. L. STEVENSON, St. Ives. Ch. 20. (1894) From 
the French, “Vieux soldat, νοὶ} imbécile ” 


5 
Ah, what delight to be a soldier! (Ah, quel 
plaisir d’étre soldat! ) 
Euc&ne Scrise, Dame Blanche. (1825) The line 
appealed to the Germans, who translated it, 
“Ach, welche Lust, Soldat zu sein!” 


6 
100 Voluntiers are better than 200 press’d 
men. 
Lorp Seymour, in Hearne, Remarks and Col- 
lections, i, 62. (1705) 
A volunteer’s worth two pressed men. 
Marrvat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 13. (1834) 
One volunteer is worth two pressed men. 
Frepericx Caamier, The Saucy Arethusa. Ch. 
3. (1837) 
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7 
A braver soldier never couched lance. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry V1, iii, 2, 134. (1591) 
A tried and valiant soldier. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 1, 28. (1599) 
A soldier fit to stand by Caesar. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 127. (1605) 
A good and hardy soldier. 
Η SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i, 2, 4. (1606) 


I am a soldier and unapt to weep. 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, v, 3, 133. (1591) 

I am a soldier, 

A name that in my thoughts becomes me best 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 3, 5. (1599) 

I speak to thee plain soldier. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 157. 

O, farewell, honest soldier. 

᾿ SHAKESPEARE, Hanilet, i, 1, 16. (1600) 


For one to say a soldier lies, is stabbing. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 4, 5. (1605) 
He that gives a soldier the lie looks to receive 
the stab. 
Tuomas DEKKER, The Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London, ii. (1606) 
Soldiers and travellers may lie by authority. 
JAMES HoweELt, English Proverbs. (1659) See 
also under TRAVEL. 


Many believe that subtlety is wanting in mil- 
itary genius. (Credunt plerique militaribus 
ingeniis subtilitatem deesse. ) 

Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 9. (c. A.D. 98) A Greek 
proverbial phrase, στρατιωτικὴ ἀλογία (Mili- 
tary stupidity), refers to the obtuseness sup- 
posed to be common to soldiers. 

It is just as fitting for a soldier to be ignorant of 
some things, as that he should know others. (Tam 
nescire quaedam milites, quam scire oportet.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 83. (c. A. Ὁ. 109) 

Turn soldier, and rather depend upon the outside 
of his head than the lining. 

WiLLiaM Concreve, Love for Love. Acti, sc. 2 
(1695) 

A soldier worthy of the name he bears, 
As brave and senseless as the sword he wears 

Mary Wortley Monracu, Letter to James 
Steuart, 19 July, 1759. 

Counsel dwells not under the plumed hat. 

THOMAS CarRLYLe, The French Revolution Vol. 
i, bk. v, ch. 4. (1837) 

Theirs not to reason why. 

TENNYSON, The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
(1854) Frederick the Great is alleged to have 
said, “If my soldiers were to begin to think, 
not one would remain in the ranks.” 

A soldier is a slave . . . His head is a superfluity. 
He is only a stick used by men to strike other 
mien. 

Evsert Hussarp, Roycroft Book of Epigrams. 
(1911) 

The professional military mind is by necessity an 
inferidr and unimaginative mind; no man of hig 
intellectual quality would willingly imprison his 
gifts in such a calling. 

H.G Wetts, Outline of History. Ch. 40.(1920- 
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1 

Your soldier’s life is not maybe of the high- 

est, but it’s not of the lowest—’tis as good as 

another. (ὁμαλὸς δέ τις ὁ oTparwras.) 
TuEOcRITUS, Idyls, xiv, 56. (c. 270 B.C.) 


2 
Ten good soldiers, wisely led, 
Will beat a hundred without a head. 
D’Arcy THompson, Paraphrase of Euripides. 
(1868) 


3 
The first duty of a soldier is obedience. 
WuyTE-MELvILle, Satanella. Ch. 24. (1872) 


4 
Women adore a martial man. 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Plain-Dealer. Act 
ii. (1676) 
The sex is ever to the soldier kind. 

PopE, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xiv, 1. 246. (1726) 

A cockade, a lapell’d coat, and a feather are ir- 
resistible by a female heart. 

ROyALL Ty Ler, Contrast. Act i, sc. 2. (1787) 
For glory lights the soldier’s tomb, 

And beauty weeps the brave. 

JoserH RopMAN Drake, To the Defenders of 

New Orleans. (1835) 
Louis ... appeared ... in the uniform of the 
Gordon Highlanders; and... all the young 
ladies were quite in love with him, fairly touched 
with the scarlet fever. 

James Grant, Romance of War. Ch. 34. (1846) 
Glory’s scarlet fever was as rife an epidemic in 
Manchester as elsewhere. The town bristled with 
bayonets. 

Mrs. Linnzus BANkKs, Manchester Man. Ch. 

4. (1876) 
Gold lace has a charm for the fair. 

Ἦν. 5. GiLBert, Patience. Act i. (1881) 

When the military man approaches, the world 
locks up its spoons and packs off its womankind. 

SuHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
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5 

If you would succeed in life, you must be 
solemn, solemn as an ass. All the great monu- 
ments of earth have been built over solemn 
asses. 

Tuomas Corwin, Epigram. (c. 1850) As quoted 
by Donn Piatt, Memoirs of the Men Who 
Saved the Nation. Corwin always felt that 
his reputation as a jester had interfered with 
his career as a statesman. 


A shallow brain behind a serious mask, .. . 
The solemn fop. 

Cowper, Conversation, |. 299. (1781) 
’ To all solemn and frowning men, 
Life is not life, I say, but a disaster. 
(ws τοῖς ye σεμνοῖς καὶ συνωφρυωμένοις 
ἄπασίν ἐστιν, ὧς γ᾽ ἐμοὶ χρῆσθαι κριτῇ, 
οὐ βίος ἀληθώς ὁ βίος. ἀλλὰ συμφορά.) 

Euripipes, Alcestis, 1. 801. (c. 438 B.C.) 


8 
I regard solemnity as a disease. 
Vottaire, Letter to Frederick the Great, July, 
1737. 


Solemnity’s a Cover for a Sot. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 
Solemnity is a condition precedent to believing 
anything without evidence. 

INGERSOLL, Speech, Chicago, 26 Nov., 1882 


SOLITUDE 
See also Alone 


9 
The worst solitude is to have no true friend. 
ships. 
Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Pt. i, bk. 6, Amicitia. (1605) 
Solitude; A good place to visit, but a poor place 
to stay. 


Josn BrLitincs, Comical Lexicon. (1877) 
10 


There is no such thing as solitude, nor any 
thing that can be said to be alone and by it- 
self, but God. 
Sir THomMas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. ii, sec 
10, (1643) 
The secret of solitude is that there is no solitude. 
Josepu Coox, Menday Lectures: Conscience. 
(1880) 


11 
O Solitude, the soul’s best friend. 
CuarLEs Cotton, The Retirement. (a. 1687) 
A solitude is the audience-chamber of God. 
W. 5. Lanpor, Imaginary Conversations: Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney. (1824) 
God to man doth speak in solitude. 
Joun STuART BLacklE, Highland Solitude 


(1372) 
12 


Secret and self-contained, and solitary as an 
oyster. 


Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Stave. i. (1843) 
13 


Retirement does not always secure Virtue, 
Lot was upright in the City, wicked in the 
Mountain. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1757 


14 
Solitude dulls the Thought, too much Com- 
pany dissipates it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4208.(1732) 
Solitude makes us love our selves; Conversation 
others. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4209. The 


first phrase quoted by Atcott, Tablets,Sec 1 
15 


Talent is best nurtured in solitude. 

GOETHE, Torquato Tasso, Act i. (1790) 
Solitude is the nurse of enthusiasm, and enthusi- 
asm is the true parent of genius. 

Isaac D’Israeut, Literary Character of Men of 

Genius. Ch. 10. (c. 1820) 
Solitude, the safeguard of mediocrity, is to genius 
the stern friend. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Culture. (1860) 


16 
Solitarines is good for the body, because it 
recreates the mind. 
STerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 19. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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1 

Who so lIeaveth the civile society to place 
himselfe in some solitarie desert, taketh as it 
were the forme of a beast, and in a certaine 
manner putteth uppon him selfe a brutishe 
nature. 

STEFANO Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 
30. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Whosoever is delighted in solitude, is either a 
wilde Beast, or a God. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Friendship. (1597) 
Of this apothegm, Bacon says, “It had beene 
hard to have put more Truth and untruth to- 
gether in few Words.” 

To live in solitude one must be very much a god 
or wholly a wild beast. (Para vivir 4 solas ha de 
tener, 6 mucho de Dios 6 todo de bestia.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
133. (1647) But in Maxim 137 Gracian says, 
“He that can live alone resembles the brute 
beast in nothing, the sage in much, and God 
in everything.” 

A solitary Man is either a Brute or an Angel 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 418. (1732) 

Man if he lives alone is either a god or a devil 
(Homo solus aut deus aut daemon.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 155. 
(1869) Quoted by Burton, Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy. 


2 
Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging 
place of wayfaring men; that I might leave 
my people and go from them! (Quis dabhet 
me in solitudine diversorium viatorum, et 
derelinquam populum meum, et recedam ab 
eis?) 
Old Testament: Jeremiak, ix, 2. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 1. (1784) 


3 
Solitude excludes pleasure, and does not al- 
ways secure peace. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON, Letter to Mrs. Aston, 17 

Nov., 1767. 

I could bear sickness better if I were relieved from 
solitude. 

Jounson, Letter to Boswell, 24 Dec., 1783. 


4 
God has created man for fellowship, and not 
for solitariness. 

Martin Lutuer, Table-Talk. No. 663. (1569) 
Auoyd sollytarinesse, that breedes melancholy ; 
melancholy, madnesse; madnesse, mischiefe and 
vtter desolation. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 117. (1579) 

5 Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 

Where . . . She plumes her feathers, and lets 
grow her wings. 

Mitton, Comus, 1. 375. (1634) 

O sacred solitude, divine retreat, 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great. 

Epwarp Youne, Love of Fame, ν, 254. (1728) 
Hail, mildly pleasing Solitude, 

Companion of the wise and good! 
James Tuomson, On Solitude, 1. 1. (1729) 
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Lee) 


Solitude is the best nurse of wisdom. 
LAURENCE STERNE, Letters. Let. 82. (a. 1768) 

Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires. 
FitzGERALD, tr., Rubdiydt. St. 4. (1859) 


6 
Solitude sometimes is best societie, 
And short retirement urges sweet returne. 
Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, |. 249. (1667) 
The modern proverb is, ‘Solitude is often 
the best society.” The Italians say, “Meglio 
ὁ solo che mal accompagnato” (Solitude is 
better than bad company). 
Society than solitude is worse, 
And man to man is still the greatest curse. 
ANNA L. BARBAULD, Ovid to His Wife. (1773) 
Solitude is very sad, 
Too much company twice as bad. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, Blackberries. (1857) 
Solitude 15 impracticable, and society fatal. 
EMERSON, Society and Solitude. (1870) 
Solitude is as needful to the imagination as so- 
ciety is wholesome for the character. 
LOWFLL, Among My Books: Dryden. (1870) 


7 
Solitude begets whimsies. 
Mary Wortley Montacu, Letter to James 
Steuart, 19 July, 1759. 
Solitude is dangerous to reason, without being 
favourable to virtue. ... Remember that the 
solitary mortal is certainly luxurious, probably 
superstitious, and possibly mad. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (c. 1776) See Miscellanies. i, 
219. 
Solitude affects some people like wine; they must 
not take too much of it, for it flies to the head. 
Mary Coveripce, Gathered Leaves, Ὁ. 223 (a. 
1907) 


8 
O blessed solitude! O sole blessedness. (O 
beata solitudo! O sola beatitudo. ) 
Cornelius Muys, Solitudo. (1566) 
I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd— 
How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper—Solitude is sweet. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 739. (1781) Cowper 
is quoting LA Bruy#re. 


Self-conceit is always the companion of soli- 
tude. (4 8 αὐθάδεια ἐρημίᾳ σύνοικος.) 

Prato, Letter to Dio. Epistles, bk. iv, sec. 3218. 
(c. 345 B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 
808D, and in his Life of Coriolanus, ch. 15, 
sec. 4. 

Solitude would ripen a plentiful crop of despots. 


EMERSON, Nominalist and Realist. (1844) 
1 


0 
If a man be a coxcomb solitude is his best 
school, and if he be a fool it is his best sanctu- 
ary. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Letter to William Wycherley, 
- 26 Oct., 1705. 


11 
Solitude is within us. 
Josern Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest: 
The Country. No. 48. (c. 1870) 


SOMETHING 


1 
In solitude there is safety. 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. ii. Apol. 5. (c. 1258) 


2 
The happiest of all lives is a busy solitude. 
VOLTAIRE, Letter to Frederick the Great. Aug., 
1751, 
I never found the companion that was so com- 
panionable as solitude. 
H. D. THoreavu, Walden: Solitude. (1854) 


SOMETHING 
See also Nothing 


3 
She had it in her head to make something of 
me. ‘ 

FRANCES Burney, Evelina. Ch. 26. (1778) 
If the part is trifling, she will have more credit 
in making something of it. 

JANE AusTEN, Mansfield Park, Ὁ. 85. (1814) 


{She} desired to take something before we 
began our rambles. 
FRANCES BurNEY, Evelina. Ch. 82. (1778) 
Come in and have a glass of something. 
Henry MACKENZIE (?),in The Afirror. No 25. 
(1779) 
I'll give you a drop of something to keep the cold 
out. 
HvucHes, Tom Brown’s School Days. Pt. i, ch. 4. 
(1857) 


There’s nothing but is good for something. 
Joun CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 72. (1639) 
They say everything in the world is good for 

something. 


DrypDeEn, Spanish Friar. Act iii, sc. 2. (1681) 


6 
An inward something ... prepares me to 
expect a reverse. 

MapaME D’Arstay, Diary, 18 June, 1778 
An unaccountable something seemed always to 
prevent their getting further. 

Mrs. Hervey, Afourtray Family, iii, 165.(1800) 


7 
To do nothing and get something formed a 
boy’s ideal of a manly career. 
BENJAMIN DiIsrRAELt, Sybil. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1845) 
Hence, “Something for nothing.” 


8 
A sort of Qucen, or Wife, or something or 
other to somebody. 
SAMUEL FooTE, Taste. Act ii. (1752) 
He was arrested on suspicion of being something 
or other. 
Bret Harte, Fiddletown, Ὁ. 27. (1873) 
The piece was a Spanish something or other. 
: FLANDRAU, Harvard Episodes, Ὁ. 337. (1897) 


As somewhat hath some sauor, so nothing 
doth no harme. 

Uvpian Futwe tt, Ars Adulandi, sig.C2.(1576) 
Something, we say, hath some savour. 

SANDERSON, Sermons (1681), ii, 97. (1638) 
They say, something has some savour, but noth- 
ing has no flavour. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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10 
Betweene nothing and something, (how little 
so euer that something can bee) there is an 
infinite space. 
ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., The Trewnesse of the 
Christian Religion, i, 4. (1587) 
You allow ... your own nothings to be some- 
things. 
Tuomas Hosses, Six Lessons. (1656) Works 
(1845), vii, 301. 


11 
Some thyng is better than nothyng. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 
132. (1562) From the medieval proverb, 
“Plus valet il quam nil,” to which was later 
added, “pulicem gluciens lupus inquit” (as 


the wolf said when he swallowed the louse) 
12 


‘There is always something. 

FREDERICK Marryat, The Poacher. Ch. 40. 
(1841) That is, always something to inter- 
fere with perfect happiness. 

{The marriage] upon the whole is very satisfac- 
tory; it is true Jeannie hates her gudeman, but 
then there’s always a something. 


Payn, Thicker than Water. Ch. 2. (1883) 
13 


There’s something in’t. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 3, 
248. (1602) 
This being in Print signifies something in’t. 
Roxburghe Balluds (1884), v, 255. (1681) 
There is something in it, I am persuaded trom 
my own experience. 
DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe, ii, 363. (1719) 
There is something in it, as you say. 
TENNYSON, The Princess, v, 202. (1847) 
14 


We falsely imagine we are Something, when 
in Truth we are Nothing. 
GEORGE STANHOPE, A Paraphrase upon the Gos- 
pels, ii, 274. (1705) 
To be mistress of Pemberley might be something! 
Jane AuSTEN,Pride and Prejudice.Ch.43.(1796) 


SON 
See also Father and Son 


15 
He to whom God gave no sons, the devil gives 
nephews. 
H. B. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 398. 
(1855) Cited as a Spanish proverb. 


16 
That unfeather’d two-legg’d thing, a Son. 
Joun Dryven, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 


1. 170. (1681) 
17 


He that brings up his Son to nothing, breeds 
a Thief. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2053.(1732) 
See also under ΤΈΛΌΕ. 


18 
He that hath one hog, makes him fat; and he 
that hath one son, makes him a fool. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 435. 
(1640) Ray, p. 20; Furrer, No. 2138. 
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1 
A son of fortune. (Fortunae filius. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 49. (35 B.C.) 
“Filius nullius” (The son of nobody), a bas- 
tard. 

You are the son of a white hen [very lucky]. 
(Gallinae filius albae.) 
JUVENAL, Satires, xiii, 141. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
Yet all, sir, are not sons o’ the white hen: 
Nor can we all... be wrapt ... in fortune’s 
smock. 
Ben Jonson, The New Inne. Act i, sc. 3.(1631) 


2 
Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given. 
(Parvulus enim natus est nobis, et filius datus 
est nobis.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, ix, 6. (c. 725 B.C.) 


3 
If thou wouldst be a wise man, beget a son 
for the pleasing of God. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 12. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
A good son is a gift of God. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 43. 


4 

O my son Absalom, would God I had died 

for thee! O Absalom, my son, my son! (Ab- 

salom fili mi: quis mihi tribuat ut ego moriar 

pro te, Absalom fili mi, fili mi Absalom!) 
Old Testament: 11] Samuel, xviii,33.(c. 600 B Cc.) 

O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 4, 103. (1596) 


5 
The Survivorship of a worthy Man in his 
Son is a Pleasure scarce inferior to the Hopes 
of the Continuance of his own Life. 
RICHARD STEELE, Spectator, 10 Oct., 1711. 
He only half dies who leaves an image of himself 
in his sons. (Muore per meta chi lascia un’ im- 
magine di se stesso nei figli.) 
Go.pont, Pamela. Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 1770) 


6 
A giddy son of a gun. 
Swirt, The Battle of the Books. (1697) 
You're a Son of a Gun. 
UNKNowN, The British Apollo. No. 43. (1708) 
We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman “One o'clock!” bawling. 
R. H. Baruam, The Cynotaph. (1840) 
What a miserable son of a gun you really are! 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 60. (1849) 
Son of a gun, an epithet conveying contempt in 
a slight degree, and originally applied to boys 
born afloat, when women were permitted to ac- 
company their husbands to sea; one admiral de- 
clared that he was literally thus cradled under the 
breast of a gun. 
; ΜΎΤΗ, Sailor’s Word-Book: Son. (1867) 


I knew my son was mortal. (ἤδειν θνητὸν 
γεγεννηκώ:.) 
XENOPHON, when his son was killed in battle. 
(c. 400 B.c.) See Diocenes Lagrtius, Xeno- 
phon, bk. ii, sec. 55. 


8 
Mekely ilka modir soun. 
Unknown, Kyng Alisaunder, 1. 2098. (c. 1300) 


There were slayn mony moders sones. 

Ma tory, Morte Darthur. Bk. ii, ch. 10. (1485) 
The Romaynes ... slewe them euery mother 
son. 

ASCHAM, Toxophilus (Arber), p. 69. (1545) 
That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, i, 

2, 80. (1596) 


II—Son and Daughter 
9 


A runaway son is still precious; a runaway 
daughter loses her value. 

H. H. Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs, p. 37. (1937) 
Eighteen goddess-like daughters are not equal to 
one son with a hump. 

GurRNEY CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 355. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb, referring to the 
eighteen personal disciples of Buddha. 


Marry your son when you will; your daughter 
when you can. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 155. (1640) 
A proverb in many modern languages. The 
French say, “Marie ton fils quand vous 
voudras, mais ta fille quand tu pourras,” the 
Italians, “Casa il figlio quando vuoi, e la 
figlia quando puoi”; the Spaniards, ‘“‘Casa el 
hijo quando quisieres, y !a hija quando pudi- 
eres.” Cited by ΕΑΝ ΚΝ, Poor Richard, 
1734. 


11 

The son full and tattered, the daughter empty 
and fine. 

s CRORE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


My son’s my son, till he hath got him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all the days 
of her life. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 53. (1670) 
FuLyier, Gnomologia. No. 6076. (1732) 
We lose a son who takes a wife, 
Our daughter’s our daughter all her life. 
PrancHE, Extravaganzas, iv, 201. (1851) 
There is often a pitiful truth in the foolish rhyme, 
‘My son’s my son,’ etc. 
D. M. Mutock, John Halifax. Ch. 32. (1857) 


SONG 
ie See also Ballad 
A bad accompanist makes a good singer. 
(Malus choraula bonus symphoniacus est.) 
St. AucusTINE, Epistles. Epis. Ix, sec. 1. (A.D. 
401) Quoted as a proverb. 


I cannot sing the old songs I sang long years 
ago, 
For heart and voice would fail me, and fool- 
ish tears would flow. 
CuarLotte A. Barnarp, 7 Cannot Sing the Old 
Songs. (c. 1855) 


Everything ends in songs. (Tout fini-it par 
des chansons. ) 


Beaumarcnais, Le Mariage de Figaro. Last 
line. (1784) 
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1 
Here’s a stir now! Sing a song Ο᾽ sixpence. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Bonduca. Act v, Sc. 
2. (1614) 
Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 
Unknown, Old Nursery Rhyme. 


He makes an ill song who has ne’er a tongue. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.379.(1855) 


3 

Two people can sing together, but not speak 
together. (Zwey koennen wohl miteinander 
singen, aber nicht reden.) 


CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 


p. 344. (1856) A German proverb. 
4 Som of hem song towe, 
Som hye, and al of oon accorde. 
CHAUCER (?), The Book of the Duchesse, 1. 
304. (c. 1369) 
For he could reach to B in alt. 
SwiFt, A pollo, |. 28. (1731) 
No harm! It was not my fault 
If you never turned your eye’s tail up 
As I shook upon E in alt., 
Or ran the chromatic scale up. 
ROBERT BROWNING, Youth and Art. (1864) 


5 
He coude songes make and wel endyte. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 95. 
(c. 1386) 


6 

And as an aungel hevenly she song. 
CHAUCER, The Knightes Tale, |. 197. (c. 1386) 

But of hir song, it was as loude and yerne 

As any swalwe sittinge on a berne. 
Cuavcer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 71. 

He singeth, brokkinge as a nightingale. 
CHAvucER, The Milleres Tale, |. 191. 

And singe, y-wis, as any nightingale. 
CHaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 458. 

He sings like a lark. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Bk. ii, ch. 

19. (1620) 
Amelia came, . . . singing like a lark. 
Β THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 5. (1847) 


Learn to say before you sing. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 116. (1639) 
Ray, p. 139; FuLrer, No. 3165. 
Let a man try the very uttermost to speak what 
he means, before singing is had recourse to. 
THOMAS CarLYLe, Journal, 17 Nov., 1843. Re- 
ferring to poetry. 


And there’s an end of an old song. 
Crar_es Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, Ὁ. 
266. (1675) 
He returned it to the clerk . . . with this despis- 
ing and contemning remark, “Now there’s ane 
end of ane old song.” 
Unknown, The Lockhart Papers (1817), i, 223. 
(1707) 
9 O thou, which hath desesed 
The Court of France be thi wrong, 
Now schalt thou singe an other song. 
gee Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 260. 
1390) 


If they had euen my experience, they would sing 
another song. 

Jonun Upatt, Church of Englande, p. 18. (1588) 
If it was not within two days of Palm Sunday, 
herself would make you sing another song. 

πον Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 33. (1828) 


On the wings of song. (Auf Fliigeln des Ge- 
sanges. ) 
HEINE, Lyrische Intermezzo, ix. (1823) 
11 
The singing man keeps his shop in his throat. 
GEoRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 917. 
(1640) Ray, p. 24; FULLER, No. 4747. 
12 
Then first in Delos did I and Homer, singers 
both, raise our strains, stitching verses to- 
gether into new songs. (ἐν νεαροῖς ὕμνοις 
ῥάψαντες dodyy.) 
HeEsiop, Fragments. Frag. 3. (c. 800 Β. 6.) Loeb. 
13 
She gave him the gift of sweet song. (δέδου δ᾽ 
ἡδεῖαν ἀοιδήν.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 64. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
14 


Song and dance, the crown of a feast. 
(μολπή τ᾽ ὀρχηστύς τε: τὰ γάρ τ᾽ ἀναθήματα 
dacros, ) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, ]. 152. (c. 850 B.C.) 

It ain’t a song-and-dance I’m giving you either. 

BRANDER MatTTHEWS, A Confident Tomorrow, 
p. 9. (1900) Nonsense, empty talk. 

I’ve heard that song and dance before. 
Brett HAiipay, Tickets for Death,p.10.(1941) 
15 
Lines with nothing in them, musical trifles. 
(Versus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorae. ) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, }. 322. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Soft words, with nothing in them, make a song. 
EDMUND WALLER, To Mr. Creech. (a. 1687) 
Nothing is capable of being wel! set to music 
that is not nonsense. 

AppIson, The Spectator. No. 18. (1711) “An 
established rule,” Addison adds, ‘‘which is 
received as such to this day.” 

To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound. 

CHURCHILL, The Apology, 1. 219. (1761) 

That which is not worth saying is sung. (Ce qui 
ne vaut pas la peine d’étre dit, on le chante.) 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Le Barbier de Séville. Act i, sc. 
2. (1775) 

For music any words are good enough. 
J. R. Prancue, tr., The Birds. (c. 1859) 
The less sense, the better. 

Leo Totstoy, of the words of an opera he was 
writing. (1861) See Potner, Tolstoy and 
His Wife, p. 43. 

Why “words for music” are almost invariably 
trash . . . is a gloomy and difficult question. 

W. 5. Lanpor, Essays: T. H. Bayly. (a. 1864) 

Voltaire said that what was too silly to be said 
could be sung. Now you seem to think that what 
is too delicate to be said can be whistled. 

BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act il. 
(1903) Enry Straker corrects Tanner—it was 
Bow Mar Shay said it. 
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1 
Songs worthy to be preserved in cedar-oil. 
(Carmina linenda cedro.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 332. (c. 20 B.c.) 
ao worthy of cedar-oil. (Cedro digna locu- 
tus. 

Persius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 42. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) Cedar 

oil was used as a preservative and hence this 


phrase became proverbial for anything 
worthy of immortality, of being “written in 
letters of gold.” 


2 
I sing to maids and to boys. (Virginibus puer- 
isque canto. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 1, 1. 4. (23 B.c.) R. L. 
Stevenson used “Virginibus Puerisque” as the 
title of a book of essays. 

A small man, I fashion laborious songs. (Operosa 
parvus | carmina fingo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 2, ]. 31. 

Arms and the man I sing. (Arma virumque cano.) 

Vercr, Aeneid. Bk. i, ]. 1. (19 B.c.) 


3 
Black care shall be lessened by sweet song. 
(Minuentur atrae | carmine curae.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode xi, I. 35. (23 B.C.) 
Men, even when alone, lighten their labors by 
artless song. (Etiam singulorum fatigatio quam- 
libet se rudi modulatione solatur.) 

QuINTILIAN, I[nstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 

10, sec. 16. (c. A.D. 80) 
He who sings scares away his woes. (Quien canta 
sus males espanta.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 22. (1605) 
If they sing the little song, they will pay. (S’ils 
cantent la chansonette, ils pageront.) 

CARDINAL Mazarin, Remark, when he heard 
the Parisians singing after the promulgation 
of new and heavy taxes. (c. 1648) Mazarin 
spoke in his Italian patois, and the remark 
is usually quoted, “115 chantent, ils pay- 
eront.” Chamfort quotes an anonymous wit 
as saying, “La France est une monarchie 
absolue, temperée par des chansons.” 

’Tis a sure sign work goes on merrily, when folks 
sing at it. 

Isaac BICKERSTAFFE, The Maid of the Mill. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1765) 

Where the people sing, no man is ever robbed. 

J. G. Seume, Die Gesdnge. (c. 1800) 


4 
All singers have this fault: if asked to sing 
among their friends they are never so in- 
clined, if unasked they never leave off. (Omni- 
bus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos | 
ut numquam inducant animum cantare rogati, 
| iniussi numquam desistant.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 3, 1. 1. (35 B.C.) 


As the French point out, “Beau chanter sou- 
vent ennuye.” 


5 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust. (Ex- 
pergiscimini et laudate, qui habitatis in pul- 
vere. ) 
Old Testament: 
Awake and Sing. 
Cuirrrorp Opets. Title of play. (1935) 


Isaiah, xxvi, 19. (c. 725 B.C.) 


6 
And now am I their song, yea, I am their by- 
word. (Nunc in eorum canticum versus sum, 
et factus sum eis in proverbium. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxx, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
She’s na to be made a sang 0’. 

JouNn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 256. (1678) 

JAMES KELLY,Scotlish Proverbs,p.296.(1721) 


7 
Some people resemble popular songs which 
are only sung for a certain time. (Il y a des 
gens qui ressemblent aux vaudevilles, qu’on 
ne chante qu’un certain temps.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 211. (1665) 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d “La belle dame sans mercy.” 
JoHN Keats, The Eve of St. Agnes. St. 33. 
(1819) The “ancient ditty,” La Belle Dame 
sans Merci, is by Alain Chartier (c. 1425). A 
translation of this suggested to Keats his own 
poem of the same title, written while he was 
working on The Eve of St. Agnes. 


8 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace. (Nunc dimittis servum tuum Domine.) 
New Testament: Luke, ii, 29. (c. A.D. 65) The 
first words of the Song of Simeon, declaring 
glad release from life. Afterwards extended to 
mean welcome release from some employ- 
ment. 
I should cheerfully sing my Nunc dimittis. 
Sir FRANCIS NETHERSOLE, Considerations Upon 
Affairs, p. 8. (1642) 

When these things are once completed, I shall 
... sing my nunc dimittis, return to my farm. 
Joun Apams, Works (1854), ix, 391. (1776) 

I am now contented, and can sing my nunc 

dimittis. 
CyHar_Les ΒΕ. Darwin, Life and Letters. Vol. ii, 
p. 232. (1859) 


Song is man’s sweetest joy. (βροτοῖς ἥδιστον 
ἀείδειν.) 
Μυϑαξυϑ. (c. 900 8. 6.) A semi-legendary poet 
quoted by ΑΒΙΒΤΟΤΙΕ, Politics, viii, 5, 2. 
Of all a God’s prerogatives song is the fairest. 
(γεράων δὲ Θεοῖς κάλλιστον ἀοιδαί.) 
TueEocritus, [dyls, xxii, 223. (c. 270 B.C.) 


Dear melodious song, the sweetest physic in the 
world. (Trav yAuKepay μολπάν, τᾶς φάρμακον ἄδιον 
οὐδέν.) 


Bien: Love and Song. Frag. 14. (c. 120 B.C.) 


Songs spring forth web-like from a mind at 
peace. (Carmina proveniunt animo deducta 
sereno. ) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. i, No. {, 1. 39. (c. a.p. 9) The 
Germans say, “Froher Sinn singt gern” 
(Happy mood sings well). 


Give, in return for old wine, a new song. 

(Redde cantionem, veteri pro vino novam.) 

PLautus, Stichus. ‘Act v, sc. 6, 1. 8. (ς. 200 B. c.) 

The Latin proverb, “Cuius regio, eius religio” 

is the basis of the English, “Whose bread I 
eat, his song I sing.” 
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What gifts shall I give you, what gifts, in reward 
for such a song? (Quae tibi, quae tali reddam pro 
carmine dona?) 

VERGIL, Eclogues. Ἐπ]. v, 1. 81. (37 B.C.) 
What! all this for a song? 

WILLIAM CEcIL, Lorp BuRLEIGH, to Queen 
Elizabeth, when ordered to give £100 to 
Edmund Spenser, in recognition of his poetry. 
(c. 1590) Burleigh was Lord High Treasurer. 
See Bircn, Life of Spenser, p. xiii. 

I know a man sold a goodly manor for a song. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iii, 2, 
10. (1602) 

I bought it for a song. 

JOHN Crowne, Regulus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1694) 
Hence comes the common saying, and commoner 
practice, of parting with money for a song. 

Swirt, A Tale of a Tub. Sec. 9. (1704) 

The cost would be a trifle—an “old song.” 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xvi, st. 59. (1824) 
{He} purchased “for an old song” some barren 
land. 

Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. xvii, ch. 4. (1849) 
To buy for an old song. To buy very cheaply 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés: Buy. 
(1941) 

1 

As vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth 
songs to an heavy heart. (Acetum in nitro, 
qui cantat carmina cordi pessimo. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 20. (c. 350 B.C.) 
With their mouth thei sing, 

Though thei wepe in their hart. 

UNKNOWN, Queene Hester, p. 19. (1561) 
Many a one sings that is full sorry. 

RANDLE CotcrAVE, Dictionary: Chanter.(1611) 


2 

They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ear; Which will not hearken to the voice 
of charmers, charming never so wisely. (Sicut 
aspidis surdae, et obturantis aures suas.) 

Old Testament: Psulms, \viii, 4-5. (c. 450 B.C.) 

He little knows into what deaf ears he pours his 
parable. (Ne ille haud scit nunc surdo narret 
fabulam.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 222. (163 
B.C.) The proverbial form, ‘“Surdo fabulam 
narras” is cited by ErasMus, Adagia, i, iv, 
87, who also notes another, “Frustra canis” 
(You sing in vain). 

We sing to deat ears. (Canimus surdis.) 

VeRGIL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. x, 1. 8. (37 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 87, who explains 
that the meaning is that the ears are deaf 
because of prejudice. 

They sang to me, but I was deaf. They bared 
their bosoms, but I was blind. (Cantabant surdo, 
nudabant pectora caeco.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iv, eleg. 8, 1. 47. (c. 
25 B.c.) Propertius is describing a game of 
dice. “While I sought for sixes, ever the 
ruinous aces turned up. They sang to me,” 
etc., which has a very modern flavor. 

He would suppose that they were telling their 
tale to a deaf ass. (Narrare putaret asello fabellam 
surdo.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1, 1. 199. (c. 15 
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B.c.) Horace varies the proverbial saying, 

“Surdo fabellam narrare,” remembering the 

Greek one, ὄνῳ ris ἔλεγε μῦθον" ὁ δὲ τὰ ὦτα 

εκίνει (A man told his story to an ass, but 

the ass only shook his ears). 

To sing to deaf ears. (Ad surdas aures cantare.) 
Ovip, Amores. BK. iii, eleg. 7, 1. 61. (c. 13 B.C.) 

He sings at a deaf man’s door. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 38. (1633) 


3 

I will walk before the Lord in the land of 
the living. (Placebo Domino in regione vi- 
vorum. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxvi, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The uerthe zenne is thet huanne hi alle zingeth 
‘Placebo,’ thet is to zigge: ‘mi lhord zayth zoth, mi 
lhord deth wel.’ 

Dan MIcHEL, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 60. (1340) 
Flaterers been the deueles Chapelleyns that syngen 
euere Placebo. 

Cuaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 40. (c. 1386) 
To sing Placebo, to play the sycophant. to 
be servile. 

By the mas, me thynke they are syngyng of 
placebo. 

JouHN BALE, Kynge Johan, p. 30. (c. 1540) 

He cannot bear fire in one hand and water in the 
other. He cannot play placebo. 

Tuomas Becon, Early Works, p. 276. (1542) 
He is too much addicted to the placebo. 

WALTER Scott, Letters, 12 Nov., 1816. 


He could have sung well before he broke his 
left shoulder with whistling. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 82. (1678) 
Thou singest like a bird called a swine. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. 


5 
I must myself sing small in her company. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, 
i, 120. (1753) 

Sing small. To be humbled, confounded, or 
abashed. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Sing. (1785) 

Sing low about this fighting business. 

C. H. Smitn, Bill Arp, p. 47. (1866) 

Tin Pan Alley. 

Monroe H. RosenrFetp. Title of an article on 
the music publishing business written by 
Rosenfeld for a New York newspaper about 
1892. See GOLDBERG, Tin Pan Alley, p. 173. 
Robert H. Duiree, a theatrical man who died 
at Carmel, Cal., 5 Oct., 1935, also claimed to 
have originated the phrase. 


6 
The sweet psalmist of Israel. (Egregius psaltes 
Israel.) 
Old Testament: 11] Samuel, xxiii, 1. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Referring to David. 
And the angel Israfel, who has the sweetest voice 
of all God’s creatures. 
GEorck SALE, tr., Τὰς Koran: Preliminary Dis- 
course. (1734) 
Sweet as the angel Israfel’s. ; 
Tuomas Moore, Lalla Rookh. Pt. viii, 1. 419. 
In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
Whose heart-strings are a lute; 
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None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel. 

Epcar ALLAN Por, Israfel. (c. 1830) Poe 
wrongly attributes Sale’s sentence to The 
Koran in a note attached to his poem, though 
he must have got it either from Sale or from 
Moore. Moore, in a note, gives the correct 
attribution to Sale. The interpolated phrase, 
“Whose heart-strings are a lute,” appears 
neither in The Koran, in Sale, nor in Moore, 
and is probably Poe’s own. It was ap- 
propriated, together with many other of Poe’s 
phrases, by Thomas Holley Chivers, a Geor- 
gia physician and mediocre versifier, who ac- 
cused Poe of stealing them from him. See 
Woopserry, Life of Poe, i, 180. 


1 
Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without hawk- 
ing or spitting or saying we are hoarse? 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 3, 11. (1600) 

When a musician has forgot his note, he makes 
as though a crum stuck in his throat. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 108. (1639) 
Ray, p. 123; FULLER, No. 6471. From the 
old Greek proverb, ἀπορία ψάλτου βήξ (The 
musician covers his mistake with a cough). 

All good singers have colds. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
Warble, child; make passionate my sense of 
hearing. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iii, 1, 1. 
(1595) 
She will sing the savageness out of a bear. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 198. (1605) 
To sing a song that old was sung. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), Pericles: Act i, Prelude, 1. 
1. (1608) 
Stretched metre of an antique song. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. xvii. (1609) 


3 
That strain again! it had a dying fall. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 1, 4. (1599) 
Mister Jefferson Lord, play that barber shop 
chord. 
That soothing harmony, it makes an awful, awful 
hit with me. 
Wittiam Tracey, Play that Barber Shop 
Chord (c. 1910) 
Anyone familiar with quartet singing knows “bar- 
ber shop swipes” by ear. Those harmonies, gen- 
erally moving in opposite directions while the 
melody stands still. 
SicmuNpD SpattH, Barber Shop Ballads: Pref- 
ace. (1925) 


4 
He that sings once, weeps all his life after. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. 
ili, ch. 8. (1612) 
He that sings on Friday will weep on Sunday. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 413. (1640) 
The French proverb saith, They that laugh on 
Friday, shall cry on Sunday. 
FuLier, Fast Sermon on Innocents’ Day.(1642) 
vey sing before breakfast, you'll cry before 


Nias and Queries, i, xi, 416. (1855) 


5 
I would rather be remembered by a song than 
by a victory. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: Men of Let- 
ters. (1863) 


6 
You sing the same old song. (Cantilenam 
eandem canis. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 495. (161 3.c.) A Latin 
rendering of the Greek proverb, τὸ αὐτὸ des 
goua. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 76. 

Many folkes . . . synge allwaye oon songe lyke 
the cuckowe. 

Unxnown, Dialogues of Creatures. (c. 1535) 
They harpe alwaie vpon one string, they are 
alwaie in one song. 

Joon Baret, An Alvearie, sig. E2. (1580) 

To sing the old song. 

Joun CxiarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 8. (1639) 

To sing the same song. Cantilenam eandem canere. 
Crambe bis cocta [cabbage warmed over]. Noth- 
ing more troublesome and ungrateful than the 
same thing over and over. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 192. (1670) 
To be still cuckow; or to have always the same 
song. 

RosBertson, Phraseologia Generalis, p.12.(1681) 
Ye breed of the Gouke, ye have ay but one Song. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 362. (1721) 
You are like the Cuckow; you have but one Song. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5850. (1732) 


7 

Sweeter is your singing to the ear than honey 
to the lip. (κρέσσον μελπομένω rev ἀκουέμεν ἣ 
μέλι λείχειν.) 


TueEocritus, Idyls. No. viii, 1. 83. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Your song, divine poet, is to me even as sleep 
to the weary. (Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine 
poeta | quale sopor fessis.) 

VerciL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. v, 1. 45. (37 B.c.) 
Naught is lacking here save songs. (Nihil hic nisi 
carmina desunt.) 

VerGIL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. viii, 1. 67. 


8 
I remember the tune, but not the words. (Nu- 
meros memini, si verbe tenerem. ) 

gee Eclogues. Ἐς]. ix, 1. 45. (37 .c.) 


in the prison to stay, Where I sung Lachrima. 
UNKNOWN, in Roxburghe Ballads (BS.), iii, 
68. (c. 1610) Referring to JoHN DowLanp’s 
Lachrimae or Seaven Teares. (1605) 
A Prison. Every man here sings Lachrymae at 
first sight. 
Smrr THomas Oversury, Characters, Ὁ. 155. 
(1614) 
The lawyers shall sing Lachrymae over Little- 
ton’s grave. 
san TOWN Poor Robin’s Almanack, July, 1674. 


Who can best syng Shall haue the begynnyng. 
Unknown, Towneley Plays (E.E.T.S.), p. 108. 
(c. 1410) 
He who sings worst let him begin first. (Qui 
pessime canit, primus incipiet.) 
Erasmus, Colloquia. (1524) BAILey, tr., p. 204. 
Referred to as “the old proverb.” 
HE 18 GIVEN TO SINGING AT THE BATHS, see BATH. 
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SOONER 


, 
The sooner the better. (Quam primum mittas.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 8. (67 B.C.) 

To this gear the sooner the better. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 4, 17. (1590) 


2 
The stones, stickes, and suche baggage .. . 
are to be throwen out sooner or later. 
BARNABY GoocE, tr., Heresbach’s Husbandry, 
i, 440. (1577) 
The dying Man is one whom, sooner or later, we 
shall certainly resemble. 
App1son, The Spectator. No. 289. (1712) 
Sooner or later, they come to an evil end. 
Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. €h. 51. (1818) 


SORE 


3 
Let the man afflicted with a sore go to a doc- 
tor. 


Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kammna, fo. 46b. 
(c. 450) 


In olde sores Is grettest iopardye. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 164. 
(1509) 
It is yll healyng of an olde sore. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
HowELL, ἢ. 4; Ray, p. 19. 
Old Sores are hardly cured. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3727. (1732) 


5 
Sores spread in stealth when hid by foolish 
silence. (Ulcus proserpit quod stulta silentia 
celant. ) 

Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) See 

Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 626. 

Sore upon sore is not a salve. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemitologia, p. 197. (1639) 
2 SALVE FOR EVERY SORE, see under SALVE. 


As the common saiyng is, increase the flamme 

with oyle, and be as sharpe nayle in the sore. 

Joun Daus, tr., Sletdane’s Commentaries, Ὁ. 
64. (1560) 


7 

Small soares require slender medicines. 
GEOFFREY FENTON, tr., Bandello, i, 222. (1567) 

A small Sore wants not a great Plaister. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 412. (1732) 


8 
Tho’ the Sore be healed, yet a Scar may re- 
main. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5013. (1732) 


9 
An inward sore puts out the physician’s eye. 
λων GREENE, Works, iii, 114. (1578) 


Sutch ripping up of ould matters. 

GasrigL Harvey, Letter-book, Ὁ. 18. (1573) 
Rip not up old sores. 

Joun Crarkz, Paroemiologia, 303. (1639) 
He will not rake in men’s wounds. nor rip up old 
sores. 

Joun Goopman, The Penitent Pardoned. Bk. 

iil, ch. 6. (1679) 


What occasion had you to rip up the old sore? 

UNnKNowN, Terence Made English, p.236.(1694) 
To rip up old Sores And cast up old Scores. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6145. (1732) 
I am not clear that it is a... healthful in- 
dulgence to be ripping up old sores. 

Scott, in LocxHart, Life, vii, 90. (1827) 
One does not remove the scab from a sore. 
gare HeErzoc, Jabo Proverbs, Ὁ. 223. (1936) 


A sharpe sore hath a short cure. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 69. (1579) 
12 


1 dare not be so sore as utterly to forbid it. 
Sir THomas More, Comforte Against Tribula- 
tion. Pt. ii. (1534) 
Laugh at your friends, and, if your friends are 
sore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 
Pork, Epilogue to the Satires. Dial. i, 1.55.(1738) 
One of the few subjects on which he felt sore. 
WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 5. (1815) 
I don’t want to say anything to make you feel 
sore. 
Henry JAMES, A Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) 
He’s as sore as a boil. 
REx Stout, Double for Death. Ch. 13. (1939) 
He looks sore as sciatica. 
ZELDA Popkin, No Crime for a Lady, p. 217. 
(1942) 


13 
To touch a sore spot. (Tangere ulcus.) 
TERENCE, Phormio. Act iv, sc. 4, 1. 9. (161 8.¢.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 79. The 
French say, “Prendre quelqu’un sur son en- 
droit sensible.” 


14 
[ like not rubbing an old sore. 
THOMAS Warp, England’s Reformation, Ὁ. 147. 
(1710) See also Horse: THe GALLED Horse. 
A sore cannot heal if it is perpetually rubbed. 
ETHEL WHITE, Fear Stalks the Village, p. 181. 
(1942) “It will never get well if you pick it.” 


SORROW 
: See also Grief; Joy and Sorrow; Woe 


Human sorrow springs from three things: to 
want before it is due; to want more than your 
share; to want what belongs to others. 
ABDULLAH ANSARI, Invocations. (c. 1075) 
Nothing comes to us too soon but sorrow. 
δὰ J. Βαιεν, Festus: Home. (1839) 


Sorraw hath killed many. (πολλοὺς γὰρ 


ἀπέκτεινεν ἡ λύπη. 


Ben Srna, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xxx, 23. (c. 190 B.c.) Paraphrased in the 
Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63b. The 
Vedgate is, “Multos enim occidit tristitia.” 

Syk is he that is in sorwe. 

CHaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 1523. (c. 1380) 
Sekenesse is the pryson of the body and sorowe 
is the pryson of the saule. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 38. (1477) Quoting Diogenes. 
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Sorrows draw not the dead to life, but the living 
to death. 
Sir WALTER RALeEGcH, Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. 
(1596) The Russians say, “Sorrow kills not, 
but it blights.” 


1 

The busy bee has no time for sorrow. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 

The busy have no time for tears. 


Byron, The Two Foscari. Act iv, sc. 1. (1822) 
2 


Sorrow makes silence her best orator. 
ἸΟῊΝ BopennamM, Belvedere, p. 171. (1600) 
Sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.489.(1855) 


3 
All sorrows are less with bread. (Todos los 
duelos con pan son menos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 13, 55. 
(1615) Another reading is “llevaderos” (en- 
durable), and “Duelos y serenos con pan son 
menos” (Sorrows and night-watches are less 
with bread). 

All griefs with bread are less. 
GeEorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Fat sorrow is better than lean sorrow. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1507. (1732) 

Of all sorrows, a full sorrow is the best. Spoken 
when friends die and leave good legacies. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 271. (1721) 

A Jean sorrow is hardest to bear. 

SARAH O. Jewett, Life of Nancy, p. 278. (1895) 
Quoted as “the ancient proverb.” 

: mighty difference . . . between fat sorrow and 
ean. 

Dean Hove, Then and Now. Ch. 8. (1902) 

There are few sorrows, however poignant. in 
which a good income is of no avail. 


Locan P. Smita, Afterthoughts, Ὁ. 12. (1931) 
4 


You cannot prevent the birds of sadness from 
flying over your head, but you can prevent 
them from nesting in vour hair. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 351. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
A sorrow is an itching place which is made worse 
by scratching. 


CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p. 445. Japanese. 
5 


There is no sorrow which length of time does 
not diminish and soften. (Nullus dolor est 
quem non longinquitas temporis minuat et 
molliat.) 
Cicero, adapted from Ne Finibus, i, 12, 40. (c. 
45 B.c.) See under Time. 
The longest sorrow finds at last relief. 
Rowtey, A New Wonder. Act iv, sc. 1. (1632) 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 
rn Moore, Come, Ye Disconsolate. (a. 
18 
There ain’t a sorrow in the chorus that a lobster 
cannot heal. 
O. Henry, The Memento. (1908) 
Earth has no sorrow that dough cannot heal. 
O. Henry, The Discounters of Money. (1909) 


SORROW 


6 

Sorrow is better than laughter: for by the 

sadness of the countenance the heart is made 

better. (Melior est ira risu: quia per tristitiam 

vultus, corrigitur animus delinquentis. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 

In Vulgate, vii, 4. “Sorrow is laughter’s 
daughter” is a modern derivative. 


There is no mortal whom sorrow and disease 
do not touch. (ἔφυ μὲν οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ πονεῖ 
βροτῶν.) 
EuRIpIpes, Fragments. Frag. 757. Quoted by 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum, bk. 
iii, ch. 25, sec. 59: ““Mortalis nemo est, quem 
non attingat dolor | morbusque.” 
There is no day without sorrow. (Nulla dies 
maerore caret. 
Seneca, Troades, Ἰ. 77. (c. A.D. 60) 
Some drops of comfort on the favour’d fall, 
But showers of sorrow are the lot of all. 
GeorceE Crasse, The Library, |. 644. (1781) 
Ah, sorrow, how close you tread on the heels of 
enjoyment! 
T. C. Harrpurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 26. (1843) 
8 
It is well warit [deserved] they have sorrow 
that buys it wi’ their silver. 


FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 62. (c. 1595) 
9 


Sorrow rode in my cart. 
Forsy, Vocabulary of East Anglia, p. 429. 
(1830) I did ill. but I had reason to repent it. 
There’s always something to be sorry for, 
A sordid peace or an outrageous war. 


Rosert Frost, The Lesson for Today. (1942) 
10 


Bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. (Deducetis canos meos cum dolore ad 
inferos. ) 
Old Testament: Genesis, xlii, 38. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Sinks my sad soul with sorrow to the grave. 
Pore, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 543. (1720) 
Smit with exceeding sorrow unto death. 


Tennyson, The Lover's Tale, 1. 590. (1842) 
11 


Without sorrows none becomes Buddha. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 298. (1937) 
12 


Sorrows come unsent for. (Mala ultro ad- 
sunt.) 
ALFRED HeEnperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 212. 
Citing a proverb of c. Α. Ὁ. 200. 
Sorrowe ne needs be hastened on, 
For he will come, without calling, anone. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
May, I. 159. (1579) 
Sorrow comes unsent for. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 101. (1639) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4230 (1732) 
Like ill weather, sorrow comes unsent for. 
Joun CrarKxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 165. 
Sorrow and ill weather come unsent for. 
James KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 290. (1721) 
Sorrows are visitors that come without invitation. 
Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch. 5, (1869) 


SORROW 


1 
I had sorow to my sops ynough be sure. 
Jorn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
Sorrow shall be his sops, he shall repent this. 
Francis Grosz, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. (1788) 


2 
Sorrow and sighing shall flee away. (Fugiet 
dolor et gemitus. ) 
Old Testament: Isuiah, xxxv, 10. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Sorrow is never long without a dawn of ease. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Works, xi, 99. (c. 1778) 


3 
He is despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. (De- 
spectum, et novissimum virorum, virum dolo- 
rum, et scientem infirmitatem.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, liii, 3. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The sorwefulleste man That ever was. 


Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 854. (c.1388) 
4 


Sorrow is wisdom. 

Keats, Letter to J. H. Reynolds, 3 May, 1818. 
Sorrow makes us wise. 

TENNYSON, In Memoriam, cviii. (1850) 


5 
We often console ourselves for being unhappy 
by a certain pleasure in appearing so. (On 
se console souvent d’étre malheureux par un 
certain plaisir qu’on trouve ἃ le paraitre.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
573. (1665) 


6 
For who takethe sorowe for loose in that de- 


gree, 
Reknethe first his losse & aftir rekyn his 
peyne, 
And of oon sorowe. makethe he sorowes 
tweyne. 


LypcaTE, Minor Poems, p. 187. (c. 1430) 
Reason saieth, make not two sorowes of one. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
As the oulde sainge is, yt is a meere ffollye to make 
two sorowes of one. 
WILLiaM SPELMAN, A Dialogue Between Two 
Travellers, p. 4. (1595) 
Passion’s dulled eye can make two griefs of one. 
Jonson, The Case ts Altered. Act i, sc. 5. (1609) 


7 
Tis something to lighten with words a fated 
sorrow. (Est aliquid, fatale malum per verba 
levare. ) 
Ovm, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 1, 1. 59. (c. A.D. 9) 
For 'tis some ease our sorrows to reveal. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, The Tragedy of Cleopatra. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1594) 
Some ease it is hid sorrows to declare. 
Francis Davison, A Complaint. (1602) 
So sorrow is cheered by bcing poured 
From one vessel into another. 


Tomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Misery. 


(a. 1845) 
Two in distress Make sorrow less. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.548.(1855) 
See also Grizr: VOcAI. AND SILENT. 
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8 
Every evil bringeth grief enough with it 
when it comes. 
GEORGE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, ii, 70. (1576) 
Sorrow is soon enough when it comes. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 291. (1721) 
‘Spoken to them who vex themselves with fu- 


ture dismal expectations.” See also TROUBLE. 
9 


By sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. 
(In moerore animi deiicitur spiritus. ) 


Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
10 


"Tis hard to get back in sorrow what you 
gave in joy. (Grave est quod laetus dederis 
tristem recipere. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae.No.238.(c.43 B.C.) 
Man meets no greater punishment than unhappi- 
ness. (Nulla hominum maior poena est quam in- 
felicitas.) 


PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae. No. 446. 
11 


Sorrows are dangerous companions, convert- 
ing bad into evil and evil into worse. 
Sir WALTER RaALecu, Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. 


(1596) 
12 


Good to fetch a sick man sorrow and a dead 
man woe. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 269. (1570) 
Good to fetch sorrow to a sick wife. Spoken to 
them that stay long when sent on an errand. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 122. (1721) 
You are fit to be sent for sorrow, you stay so 
long by the way. 

Ἐπὰν Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


When the ear will not listen, the heart escapes 
sorrow. (Erh pu t‘ing tu pu fan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 


1802. (1875) 
14 


Humanity is fortunate, because no man is 
unhappy except by his own fault. (Bono loco 
res humanae sunt, quod nemo nisi vitio suo 
miser est.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.Ixx,sec.15.(c. a. D. 64) 
Is there anything men take more pains about 
than to make themselves unhappy ? 


ee RANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738 


More in sorrow than in anger. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 232. (1600) 
Alfred just stared at him, sort of more in sorrow 
than in anger. 


peu Mars, Vintage Murder, p. 241. (1940) 


One sorrow drowns another: yesterday my 
husband died and today I lost my needle. 

H. ΝΥ. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
i p. 490. (1940) 


Past sorrowes, let us moderately lament them, 

For those to come, seeke wisely, to prevent 
them. 

WEssTER, Dutchesse of Malfy.Act iii,sc.2.(1614) 
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1 
Sorrowe is held the eldest child of sin. 
WEessTER, Dutchesse of Malfy.Act v,sc.5.(1614) 
Sorrow is good for nothing but sin. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 
FULLER, No. 4232; FRANKLIN, 1750. 


2 
Without the door let sorrow lie. 
Grorce WITHER, Christmas. (1620) 
When sorrow is asleep, wake it not. 
JaMeEsS HowE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 16. (1659) 
When sorrow sleepeth, wake it not, 

But let it slumber on. 

Mary A. Stopart, Song. (c. 1850) The Ger- 
mans say, “Wenn die Sorge schlaft, wecke sie 
nicht”; the Spaniards, “Quando la mala ven- 
tura se duerme, nadie la despierte.” 

LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE, see under Doc. 
3 

Come never sorow be it one, 

But there come more full gryme. 

Unknown, Ipomadon, |. 1623. (c. 1350) 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 5, 78. (1600) 

One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 7, 164. 

One sorrow never comes but brings an heir 

That may succeed as his inheritor. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 4, 63. (1609) 

MISFORTUNES NEVER SINGLE, see MISFORTUNE. 


4 
Sorrow quits no scores. 
UNENOWN, The New Help to Discourse, Ὁ. 310. 
(1669) 
Sorrow will pay no debt. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 144. (1670) 
An hundred pounds of sorrow pays not one ounce 
of debt. 

THomas Brown, Works (1760), iii, 247. (1704) 
A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt. 

SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 12. (1869) 


5 
He drinks readily enough who has sorrow. 
(Assez boit qui a deuil.) 

Unknown, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1450) 
Cited by De Lincy, Proverbes Francais. ii, 
240. 

1 woulde I were now at Rome at the sygne of the 
Cuppe, 

For heavynesse is drye. 

Joun Bate, Kynge Johan, |. 2458. (c. 1550) 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii,5,59.( 1595) 
Sorrow they say is dry, and I find it to be true. 

Devoney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1597) 
Off with thy drink, thou hast a spice of sorrow 
makes thee dry. 

BEAUMONT AND Fretcuer, The Scornful Lady. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1612) 

The proverb says, sorrow is dry. 

WitttamM Browne, Lidford Journey. (1644) 
Drypen, The Tempest. Act ii, sc. 1. (1667) 
FrankLin, Poor Richard, 1743. Scott, Wood- 
stock. Ch. 7. (1826) 

Deborah, my life, grief, 

Gorpsmitn. Vicar of 


ou know, is dry. 
ake field. Ch. 17. (1768) 
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Sorrow’s dry, and so am I. 
D. C. Murray, Rainbow Gold.Bk.v,ch.6.(1885) 
Sorrow will have ale. 
Francis E. Taytor, The Folk-Speech of South 
Lancashire, p. 26. (1901) 


6 
His servaunts sitte and soupe sorowe! 
UnxEnown, The Plowman’s Tale. (c. 1395) In 
SKEAT, Chaucer, vii, 182. 
I'll make you one day sup sorrow for this. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


SO-SO 


7 
So so, tellement quellement. 
ΪΕΗΑΝ PacscRAvE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
842/1. (1530) 
Wyne that was but... . soso. 
Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus Apophthegms, fo. 
313b. (1542) 
Our fortune bee but so so, indifferent (I meane). 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, Ὁ. 
120. (1576) 
“So so” is good, very good, very excellent good; 
and yet it is not; it is but so so. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 1, 29. (1600) 
Your white of Clarret Is but so so. 
R.C., The Times’ Whistle, p. 63. (1616) 
Three Elements to Books Composure go, 
Some good, some bad, and some So, so. 
RicHarp WHITLOCK, Zootamia, |. 260. (1654) 
Our meat and drink was very so so. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 18 Nov., 1712 
Am I satisfied with my exertions? So so. 
Watter Scott, Journal, 30 Jan., 1828. 
Her pianoforte playing is very so-so indeed. 
THACKERAY, The Adventures of Philip. Ch. 16 
(1862) 
My wish is great, my power is only so-so. 
Bayard TAYLOR, tr., Faust, i, v, 90. (1871) 


SOUL 
8 


I am master of my heart-case. 1 am master 
of my hands and arms. I am master of my 
legs. 

Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 26, 1. 8. 
(c. 4000 B.c.) Another Egyptian proverb of 
the same period is cited by CHampion, Racial 
Proverbs, p. 522: “Every soul is monarch in 
its own body.” 

A man the monarch of his soul. 

Jonn Byrom, Careless Content. (a. 1763) 
It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 

W. E. HEN ey, Invictus, (1888) 

Mistress of mine own self and mine own soul. 

Tennyson, The Foresters. Act iv, sc. 1. (1892) 

The storm-tossing which the world had given her 
had made her the little captain of her own soul. 

Georce Berrarrs, Murder Will Speak, p. 64. 
(1943) 

de are not the captains but the stokers of our 
souls. 

Jonnw Lovwick, Running to Paradise, p. 22. 
(1943) 
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1 
My soul is God, my soul is eternity. 

Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 84. (c. 
ἢ: 4000 3.c.) 


My father was an eminent Button-Maker 
. but I had a soul above buttons. 
GEORGE COLMAN, Jr., New Hay at the Old 
Market. Act i, sc. 10. (1795) 
My father, who was a clergyman... had... 
a “soul above buttons.” 
FREDERICK Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch.1.(1833) 
I haf a soul above frankfurters. 
O. Henry, The Easter of the Soul. (1908) 
She had a soul above ducks—above nightingales. 
O. Henry, Rus in Urbe. (1909) 


My soul is up in arms, ready to charge. 
ConcREVE, Mourning Bride. Act iii, sc. 2. (1697) 

My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray. 
CrpBer, Richard 111]. Act v, sc. 3. (c. 1730) 


4 
The proverb is, ‘Homo non est ubi animat, 
sed amat.” (The soul is not where it lives, 
but where it loves.) 
THomas Futter, Worthies, iii, 310. (a. 1661) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4761. (1732) 
The soul that loves is where it loves. 
Macraren, Exposition: Acts, i, 139. (1908) 


5 
Man became a living soul. (Factus est homo 
in animam viventem. ) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 7. (c. 550 B.C.) 


6 
Two souls, alas! reside within my breast, 
And each withdraws from and repels its 
brother. 
(Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen.) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 2. (1806) Taylor, tr. 
Borrowed from WIELAND, Die Wahl des 
Herkules. (1793) 
I feel two natures struggling within me. 
GeEorGE Gray BARNARD. Title of statuary group 
in Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. City. 


7 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
O.W.Hotmes,The Chambered Nautilus.(1858) 
The soul sits on a throne of nucleated cells. 
O. W. Hotmes, Border Lines of Knowledge. 
Lecture, Harvard Medical School, 6 Nov., 
1861. 


8 
The Fates have given man an enduring soul. 
(Motpar θυμὸν θέσαν ἀνθρώποισιν.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. xxiv, 1. 49. (c. 850 B.C.) 


9 

Thou makest thy soul to be raised up. 
LEpDRAIN, Monuments Egyptiens: Hymn to 

Osiris. (c. 4000 B.C.) 

Gentle little soul, hastening away, my body’s guest 

and comrade, whither goest thou now, pale, fear- 

ful, pensive, not jesting, as of old? 

(Animula vagula blandula, 

hospes comesque corporis, 

quae nunc abibis in loca, 

pallidula rigida nudula, 


nec ut soles dabis iocos ὃ) 

Emperor Haprian, Morientis, Ad Animam 
Suam. (A.D. 138) See AELIUS SPARTIANUS, 
Life of Hadrian. A famous stanza, which has 
been given English renderings by Pope, Prior, 
Byron, and others, and a French one by 
Fontanelle. Pope’s is the best known, begin- 
ning, 

Vital spark of heav’nly fiame, 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame! 

It was sent to Stcele, and published in The 
Spectator, 15 Nov., 1711. 

Than shal your soule up to hevene skippe 
Swifter than dooth an arwe out of the bowe! 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 

Tale, 1. 428. (c. 1388) 


10 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


H. W. LoncFE.LLow, A Psalm of Life. (1839) 
11 


No wizard or aStronomer can produce a hu- 
man soul. 
Psa Samuel Rabbah, 5. (c. 850) 


With all my soul, de toute mon Ame. 

Guy MIEGCE, French Dictionary: Ame. (1687) 
1 deplore his loss . . . With all my soul. 

Joun Evetyn, Diary, 6 Feb., 1685. 
I pledge you with all my soul. 


Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Bk. ii, ch. 21. (1828) 
13 


If I have a soul, then pigs and dogs also have 
souls. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, to Gaspard Gourgaud at 
St. Helena, 17 Dec., 1817. And Napoleon 
added, “Α soul? Give my watch to a savage, 
and he will think it has a soul.” 

14 

Can it profit any man to accept gold unjustly 
if the result is to be that he thereby enslaves 
the best part of himself to the worst? 

Prato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 589D. (c. 375 B.C.) 

For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? (τί yap 
ὠφεληθήσεται ἄνθρωπος ἐὰν τὸν κόσμον ὅλον 
κερδήσῃ τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ζημιωθῇ ;) 

New Testament: Matthew, xvi, 26. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Quid enim prodest homini, 
si mundum universum lucretur, animae vero 
suae detrimentum patiatur ?” See also Mark, 
viii, 36. Quoted by Max O’RELL, John Bull 
et Son lle, p. 3 (1890), the French being, 
“Mais ἃ quoi sert-il de gagner l’univers. si 
Yon vient a perdre son &me?”’ 

It’s prudent to gain the whole world and lose your 
own soul. 

Pad Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 
Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowlers. (Anima nostra sicut passer 
erepta est de laqueo venantium. ) 

4 Testament: Psalms, cxxiv, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 


My soul is continually in my hand. (Anima 
mea in manibus meis semper.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, cxix, 109. (c. 350 B.C.) 
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¢ 
Animals share with us the privilege of having 
a soul, (τῶν ζῴων κοινὸν δίκαιον ἡμῖν ἐχόντων 
ψυχῆς.) 
PytTHAGORAS, Maxim. (c. 550 B.C.) See διοο- 
ENES LagerTius, Pythagoras. Bk. viii, sec. 13. 
The soul, bound now in this creature, now in that, 
thus goes on a round ordained of necessity. (τὴν 
ψνχὴν κύκλον ἀνάγκης ἀμείβουσαν ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλοις 
ἐνδεῖσθαι ζῴοις.) 
ῬΥΤΗΑΟΟΒΑΒ, Maxim. See ὉΤΟΟΕΝῈΘ LAERTIUS, 
viii, 14. See also Ovip, Metamorphoses, xv, 
158. 


2 
Esteem thy soul highly, for a cage without a 
bird has no value. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. ix, Apologue 4. (c. 1257) 

If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 
And of thy store two loaves alone are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 

Sapr, Gulistan: The Rose Garden. The Chinese 
say, “If you have two loaves of bread, sell 
one and buy a lily.” See CHAMPION, Racial 
Proverbs, p. 367. 

If thou hast a loaf of bread, sell half and buy 
the flowers of the narcissus; for bread nourisheth 
the body, but the narcissus the soul. 

OswaLp CrawrFurD, Round the Calendar in 
Portugal, p. 114. Quoting Mohammed. 
The trouble with me is that I always buy hya- 

cinths to feed my soul. 

Mary LasswELL,Suds in Your Eye,p.14.(1942) 


3 
The soul alone renders us noble. (Animus facit 
nobilem. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xliv,sec.5.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Do you ask where the Supreme Good dwells? 
In the soul. (Quis sit summi boni locus quaeris? 
Animus.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 87, sec. 21. 

4 


OQ, my prophetic soul! 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 40. (1600) 
The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. Sonnet cvii. (1609) The 
animating principle of the world, according 
to early philosophers, the Greek phrase being 
ψυχὴ τοῦ κόσμου, the Latin, “Anima mundi.” 
—O.E.D. 
The Soul of the World . . 
out of Nothing. 
Ratpo CupwortH, The True Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1678) 


δ 
Thinkest thou I’ll endanger my soul gratis? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 
2, 15. (1601) The French have a proverbial 
phrase for a lost soul, “Ame damnée.” Some- 
times they say, “Ame de boue” (soul of 
mud). 
A man may lose his money, and yet die rich. He 
may lose his health, and yet die of old age. But 
Toke Ἢ has lost his immortal soul it’s good-bye, 
ο 
Bux ΝΥΣ, Baled Hay. (1884) 


. was not made by God 
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6 
[They] Skantlie durst say thair saull wes thair 
awin. 
ΑΝ Stewart, Croniclis of Scotland, ii, 
109, (1535) 
Slouch could hardly call his Soul his own. 
WituraM Kino, Old Cheese. (c. 1712) 
He dares not say his soul is his own. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, ii, 124. (1768) 
From that moment he could not call his soul his 


own. 
; J.S. Consett, The Monk. Ch. 11. (1889) 


Be careless in your dress if you must, but keep 
a tidy soul. 
Mark Twain, Puda’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 
(1893) 


IIl—Soul and Body 


8 

The body is the soul’s instrument, and the 
soul is God’s instrument. (ψυχῆς γὰρ ὄργανον 
τὸ σῶμα, θεοῦ δ᾽ ἡ ψυχή.) 

ANAcHARSIS, Apothegm. (c. 550 B.c.) See 
PLutarcH, Moralia: Septem Saptentium 
Convivium. Sec. 163E. 

Some say the body is the tomb of the soul. 
(σῶμά τινές φασιν αὐτὸ εἶναι σῆμα τῆς ψγυχῆς.) 

Prato, Cratylus. Sec. 400C. (c. 375 Β. 6.) Soc- 
rates is pointing out that there is very little 
difference between σῶμα (body) and σῆμα 
(tomb). 

The soul cannot exist without the body, which 
is, aS it were, the urn of the soul. (Animus per 
se non quit sine corpore .. . illius quasi quod 
vas esse videtur.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 554. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 

Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost. (τὸ 
σῶμα ὑμῶν ναὸς τοῦ ἐν ὑμῖν ἁγίου πνεύματός ἐστιν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, vi, 19. (A. Ὁ. 57) 

The body is an affliction of the soul. (σῶμα πάθος 
ψυχῆς.) 

PALLaDAS, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 450) See Greek 
Anthology, x, 88. 

The body is the socket of the soul. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1678) 
The Body is the Workhouse of the Soul. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 4429. (1732) 
The perfect body is itself the soul. 

SANTAYANA, Before a Statue of Achilles. (1894) 


9 
My soul is the Souls of the Eternal Gods, and 
my body is Everlastingness. 
Anl, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. Ixxxv, 
1. 9. (c. 4000 B.c.) The phrase is repeated 
in 1. 15. 


10 
Shake off the salt and throw the meat to the 


dog. 

Babylonian Talmud: Niddah, fo. 31a. (c. 450) 
When the soul—-the preservative of the flesh 
—leaves the body, what remains is worthless. 

If you take away the salt you may throw the 
flesh to the dogs. 

Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 402. (1678) 
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1 
The body is the scabbard of the soul. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 108a. (c. 
~ 450) 

The sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast. 

Byron, We'll Go No More A-Roving. (1817) 
There is an old Scots saying that ‘the blade wears 
the scabbard.” 

J. G. Lockuwart, Reginald Dalton. Bk. iii, ch. 

6. (1823) 


2 
Never letting him see you swallow half enough 
to keep body and soul together. 
JANE COLLIER, The Art of Tormenting. Pt. ii, 
ch. 2. (1753) : 
I can hardly .. . hold body and soul together. 
WALTER Scott, Castle Dangerous. Ch. 9. (1831) 


3 

His body is better clothed than his soule. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 10. (1633) 

The body is more dressed than the soul. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 918. (1640) 


4 
Body is earth, but soul is fire. (Terra corpus 
est at mentis ignis est.) 

Ennivs, Epicharmus. Frag. 7, Loeb.(c.180 B. c.) 


5 
The soul needs few things, the body many. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 642. (1640) 
If our Bodies were to cost no more than our 
Souls, we might board cheap. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2698. (1732) 
6 
Never were you a body without a soul. (Non 
tu corpus eras sine pectore.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 4, 1. 6. (20 B.C.) 
The proverbial phrase, ‘Corpus sine pectore”’ 
is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 80. 


7 

It is worse to be sick in soul than in body, for 
those afflicted in body only suffer, but those 
afflicted in soul both suffer and do ill. (χεῖρον 
νοσεῖν ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἣ τοῖς σώμασιν.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: Affections of Soul and 
Body. Sec. 501Ε. (c. a.b. 95) Cicero, Tuscu- 
lanian Disputations, iii, 5, 10, says, “The soul 
which is suffering from some disease is no 
more in a sound condition than the body 

ὲ which is diseased.” 
The soul is nothing apart from the senses. 
(μεδὲν εἶναι ψυχὴν παρὰ τὰς αἰσθήσεις.) 

Protacoras, Maxim. (c. 450 B.c.) See Dioc- 

ENES LAERTIUS, ix, 51. 


9 
It is the soul, and not the strong-box, which 
should be filled. (Animum impleri debere, non 
arcam. ) 
SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcii,sec.32.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
For of the soule the bodie forme doth take: 
For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 
EpmMuNp SPENSER, An Hymn in Honour of 
Beautie, 1. 132. (1596) 
Good for the body is the work of the body, and 
g0od for the soul the work of the soul. 
H. Ὁ. Trorgau, Winter, 23 Jan., 1841. 
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10 
The soul is born old, but it grows young; that 
is the comedy of life. The body is born young 
and grows old; that is life’s tragedy. 
Oscar WILDE, A Woman of No Importance. 
Act iii. (1893) 


11 
Soul to heaven, body to earth. 

Unknown, Book of the Dead. (c. 4000 B.c.) 
See Maspero, Recueil de Travaux, iv, 71. 
“Thy essence is in heaven, thy body to 
earth.”—-MASPERO, v, 45. 

Heaven hath thy soul, earth hath thy body. 

Unknown, Lamentation of Isis. (c. 4000 B.c.) 
See Horrack, Lamentations d’Isis et de 
Nephthys, p. 6. 

The soul to the air, the body to the ground. 
(πνεῦμα μὲν πρὸς αἰθέρα, | τὸ σώμα δ' eis γῆν.) 
EvRIPIDES, Suppliants, 1. 533. (c. 421 B.c.) 
For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 
sr ARLES Dispin, Tom Bouling. (1790) 


1 
They have mighty souls beating in tiny breasts. 
(Ingentis animos angusto in pectore versant. ) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iv, 1. 83. (29 B.C.) 
A little bush may hold a great hare; a little body 
a great heart. 
RANDLE CotcGRAve, Dictionary: Liévre. (1611) 
A little body doth often harbour a great soul. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 
Little Bodies have commonly great Souls. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3252. (173?) 
A great soul in a small destiny. (Une 4me grande 
dans un petit destin.) 

Nicocas GILBERT, On Vanvenargues. (c. 1770) 
Little bodies have large souls. 

A. Β. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore,p.9.(1875) 
She bore a great soul in a little body. 

A. T. QUILLER-CovcH, Troy Town. Ch 6. 

(1888) 


SOUND 
13 


Every Plummet is not for every Sound. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1455. (1732) 
14 
The speaker’s words sound discordant with 
his fortunes. (Dicentis erunt fortunis absona 
dicta.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 112. (c. 20 B.c.) 
More sound than sense. (Plus sonat quam valet.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xl, sec. 5. (a. ἃ. Ὁ. 

64) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, i, 25, with the 
French, “Plus de son que de sens.” 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Pops, Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, |. 165. (1709) 
He must .. . Make the sound a picture of the 
sense. 

Pitt, tr., De Arte Poetica, 1. 112. (1727) 
Take care of the sense and the sounds will take 
care of themselves. 

Lewis Carrotyt (C. L. Dopcson), Alice’s Ad- 

ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 9. (1865) 
Sound is more than sense. 
LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Afterthoughts. (1931) 
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1 
Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound 
to the healthy ear. 
H. Ὁ. Tooreau, Unpublished Manuscripts. (a. 
1862) Quoted by Emerson, Thoreau. 


2 
Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound. 
Isaac Watts, Hymns. No. 2. (1707) 


SOUNDNESS 


3 
Sound as a top. 
Joun Gay, Song of New Similes. (1720) 


Sounde of winde, and limme. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 14. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
She’s sound of wind and limb. 
MassincEr, Bashful Lover. Act iv, sc. 1. (1636) 
Of able Body, sound of Limb and Wind. 
Joun Drynen, tr., Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 120. 
(1697) 


5 
He’s sound as the Bank of England. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 77. (1940) 


According to the old proverb, as sound as a 
roach. 

Tuomas Movret, Healths Improvement, Ὁ. 
186. (1655) SHADWELL, Sullen Lovers, v, 3. 
(1668) VANBRUGH, Provok’d Wife, v. (1697) 
CentTiivre, Love's Contrivance, i, 2. (1703), 
etc., etc. 

Tar-water and turpentine will make you as sound 
as a roach. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Mayor of Garret. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1764) 


7 
They be people commonly healthy, and as 
sound as a Bell. 

Tuomas NeEwmTon, tr., Touchstone of Com- 
plexions, p. 173. (1565) 

As sound as a bell. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 2. 
12. (1598) Barnes, Divils Charter, sig. K1. 
(1607) Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 88. (1616) etc. 

I am as sound as a bell, fat, plump and Juicy 

Sir CHARLES SEDLEY, Bellamira. Act iii. (1687) 

Healthy, happy, sound as so many bells. 
WALPoLe, Green Mirror. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1918) 


8 

Thou sal be hale sum ani trute [trout]. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 11885. (a. 1300) 

Anon the lepur [leprosy] fel from hym and he 

was hole as a fyssche. 

Joun Mirxus, Mirk’s Festival, Ὁ. 265.(c. 1450) 

I am forthwith as hole as a troute. 

arr? amd Magnyfycence, 1. 1624. (c. 

1518 
This chafing has made me as whole as a fish. 

Unxxown, Tom Tyler and His Wife, Ὁ. 19. 
(1598) 

Sound as a trout. 

Tuomas Cooan, The Haven of Health, p. 142. 
(1588) Buttes, Dyets Dry Dinner, sig. M1. 
(1599) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 289. (1678) 
etc., etc. 


SOURCE 


When we speak of one who is sound indeed, we 
say that he is sound as a Trout. 

Joun Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 347. (1635) 
Fishes exceed all creatures in point of health, even 
to a proverb. 

DunrToNn, Athenian Sport, Ὁ. 304. (1707) 


9 
Sound as an acorn. 
UNxnowNn, Dialect of Leeds, Ὁ. 407. (1862) 


10 
Sounder than an apple. (Plus sain que une 
pomme. ) 
Unknown, Du Vilain Mire, |. 382. (c. 1250) 
MONTAIGLON, Recueil des Fabliaux, iii, 168. 


SOUP 


11 
Only the pure in heart can make a good soup. 
τὸ BEETHOVEN, to Madame Streicher. (1817) 


Beautiful Soup! Who cares for fish, 
Game, or any other dish? 
Lewis Carrot (C. L. Dopcson), Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. Ch. 10. (1865) 


1 
Of Soop and Love, the first is the best. 
14) HOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3699.(1732) 


In taking soup, it is necessary to avoid lifting 
too much in the spoon, or filling the mouth 
so full as almost to stop the breath. 
St. JOHN Baptist vE LA SALLE, The Rides of 
Christian Manners. Ch. 2. (1695) 
Never blow your soup if it is too hot, but wait 
until it cools. Never raise your plate to your lips, 
but eat with your spoon. 
C. B. Harttey, The Gentleman’s Book of Eti. 
quette. Ch. 3, (1873) 


Atter collecting a good deal of money, the 
scoundrels suddenly left town, leaving many 
persons in the soup. 

UNKNOWN, Lisbon (N. Dakota) Star, 26 April, 

1889, p. 4/2. 

You’re in the soup up to your neck. 

H.C. Branson, 1}} Eat You Last, Ὁ. 141.(1941) 
| was in the soup with the rest of the family. 

Mary CoL_tins, Sister of Cain, p. 110. (1943) 
FROM SOUP TO NUTS, see under T)INING. 


SOURCE 
16 


If the source of the stream is muddy, the 
whole course will be muddy. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 446 
(1938) A Japanese proverb 


At the well-head the purest streames arise. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene Bk. ii. 
canto vii, st. 15. (1590) 
The stream is always purest at its source. (Les 
choses valent toujours mieux dans leur source.) 
πω Pascal, Lettres Provinciales, iv. (1657) 


He that would know the Nature of the Water. 
. « « Must find out its Source. 
Str WittiaM TEMPLE, Observations Upon the 
Netherlands. (1673) Works (1720), j, 7. 


SOUTH 


Few men, drinking at a rivulet, stop to con- 
sider its source. 

Tuprer,Proverbial Philosophy:Of Gifts.(1838) 
Before we drink much at a brook, it is well to 
know its source. 

SHeEpp, Salt from My Attic, Ὁ. 19. (1928) 
STREAM NEVER RISES ABOVE SOURCE, See STREAM. 


SOUTH 


1 
The South! the South! God knows what will 
become of her. 
Jonn Ὁ. CaLyoun, on his deathbed, 31 March, 
1850. See Dict. American Biography, iii, 419. 
Alas for the South! Her books have grown 
fewer— 
She was never much given to literature. 
J. Gorpon Coocrer, Purely Original Verse. 
(1897) 


Dark-browed cavaliers from the sunny south. 

Conan Doyte, The White Company. Ch. 23. 
(1890) 

Sing me a song of the Sunny South. 

Grorce A. Norton. Title of song. (1899) 

The solid South. 

Unknown. A phrase apparently first used in 
the campaign of 1876, to denote the states 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, which usu- 
ally voted solidly Democratic. 


3 
The South is one great brothel, where half a 
million of women are flogged to prostitution. 
WENDELL PHILLies, Speech, before the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 27 Jan., 1853. 


4 
Bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. iv, 1. 79. (1847) 
δ 


Ο magnet-South! O 
South! my South! 
Watt WuitMan, O Magnet-South. (1860) 


glistening perfumed 


SOW 


6 
Hang the heart of a palm-tree around a sow, 
and it will act as usual. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 43b. (c. 
450) An English variant is, “The sow loves 
bran better than roses.” PEARLS BEFORE 
SWINE, see under SWINE. 

The sow has been greeted with music. (Sus tubam 
audivit.) 

Sumas, Lexicon. (c. 950) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, iv, 36. 

A sow to a fiddle. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
ASS TO THE LYRE, See under Ass. 


7 
As the sow fills, the draff sours. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (c. 
1595) Cited by Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 
37, who adds, “When people’s stomachs begin 
to fill, their meat insensibly loses its relish.” 
As the sow doth fill the draffe doth soure. 
Grorcre Merton, Vorkskire Ale, Ὁ. 38. (1685) 
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A yelt sow was never good to gryses. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 1595) 

A barren sow was never good to pigs. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.281.(1855) 


9 
An Alewife’s Sow is always well fed. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 578. (1732) 
Dirty Troughs will serve dirty Sows. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1292. 


10 
What should we (quoth I) grease the fat sow 
in thars. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
All men do grease the fatt sowe in the taile. 

Davies, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 18. (1611) 
To grease a fat sow i’ th’ taile. 

Joun CrarKe, Paroemiologia, p. 10. (1639) 
The more one is rich, the more one may be, 
usually one greaseth a fat sow in the nose. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 243. (1666) 


11 
Littell knoweth the fat sow, what the leane 
dooth meane. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
According to the common Prouerbe, Lyttel wote 
the ful sowe that is in ye stye, What the hungrye 
sow ayleth, that goeth by. 

Becon, A New Catechisme, Ὁ. 583. (1560) 
Little knoweth the fat sow what the lean doth 
mean. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 89. (1670) 
Little knows the fat Sow what the lean one means 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3257. (1732) 
The Fat Sow knows not what the Lean one 
thinks. . . . Swollen Wealth is well enacted by 
the fat Sow reclining in her sty, as a Dowager in 
an opera-box, serenely unconscious of all her 
kindred’s leanness without. 

see F1tTzGERALD, Polonius. Ch. 11. (1852) 


1 
To become a bryde [she is] as meete as a sowe 
To beare a saddle. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
I am as seruiceable at a table, as a Sow is vnder 
an Apple tree. 

ROBERT GREENE, Frier Bacon, E, iv, Ὁ. (c. 1590) 
The title of knight on the back of a knave 
Is like a saddle upon a sow. 

ALEXANDER Brome, New Ballad. (1660) 
These clothes become thee, as a saddle does a sow. 

ApHrA BEHN,Amorous Prince.Act iv,sc.2.(1671) 
He looks like a Sow saddled. 

Troomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1972. (1732) 
It became him, as a saddle becomes a sow. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


13 Ye tooke 
The wrong way to wood, and the wrong sow 
by th’ eare. 


Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
That man hath the sow by the right eare. 

Foxe, Book of Martyrs, Ὁ. 2034/1. (1570) 
An he think to be reliev'’d by me, . . . he has the 
wrong sow by the ear, i’ faith; and claps his dish 
at the wrong man’s door. 

Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 

li, sc. 1. (1598) 
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You have the sow by the right ear, sir. 
CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1605) 
I knew when he first medled with your Lady- 
ship, that he had a wrong sow by the ear. 
Joun Tay tor, Wit and Mirth. (1630) 
You have a wrong sow by the ear. 
Tuomas Heywoon, The Fair Maid of the West. 
Pt. i, act iii, sc. 2. (1631) BuTLer, Hudibras, 
ii, iii, 580. (1664) Swurt, Polite Conversa- 
tion. Dial. i. (1738) etc., etc. 
I am not always quite sure of always getting the 
rizht sow by the ear. 
Epwarp FitzGeraALp, in Benson, FitzGerald, 
p. 98. (1857) 


1 
A fat sow causeth her own bane. 
JaMeEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 
The fatter the sow, the more she desires the mire. 
Joun Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. (1678) 


2 
This workes like wax in a sowes eare. 

JouN Ly ty, Mother Bombie. Act iv,sc.1.(1592) 
It works like soap in a sow’s tail. 

James Howe rt, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 
It melts like butter in a sows tail. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 


3 
Every sow to her own trough. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 204. (1678) 


4 
The stille sohghe [sow] het, thare gruniende, 
mete. Sus taciturna vorat, dum garrula voce 
laborat. (The still sow eats, while the babbling 
one exercises its voice.) 
UnKknown, Trinity MS., O, 11, 45. (ς. 1225) 
In English Studies, xxxi, 6. 
The stylle sowse etus all the draffe. 
Unknown, Latin MS. No. 394, Rylands Liby. 
(c. 1400) 
The still sowe eats vp all the draffe. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii, 5. (1633) 
The silent sow does eat most grains. 
WILLIAM WyCHERLEY, The Gentleman Danc- 
ing-Master. Act i, sc. 2. (1673) 
The silent sow sups up all the broth. 
Lorp Lytton, Pelham. Ch. 61. (1828) 
A sly sow eats all the wash. 
J. H. Broom, in Notes and Queries. Ser. xii, 
vol. vii, Ὁ. 507. (1920) See also under Swine. 


II1—The Sow Teaching Minerva 


5 
As well might a sow teach Athena. (ὗς τὴν 
᾿Αθηνᾶν.) 

Demanss, Retort, when some one suggested that 
Demosthenes be his teacher. (c. 340 Β. 6.) See 
Prutarcnu, Demosthenes, xi, 5. 

To Demades who shouted, “Demosthenes would 
correct me—'the sow correcting Athena’” (ἡ os 
τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν), Demosthenes replied, “Yes, your 
Athena was caught in adultery last year.” 

Priurarcy, Moralia: Precepts of Statecraft. Sec. 
803D. (a. Ὁ. 97) Demosthenes is pointing out 
that Athena (or Minerva) was herself some- 
thing of a sow. Cited hy Erasmus, Adagia, 
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i, i, 40, with the Latin, “Sus Minervam,” the 
ignorant trying to instruct the learned. An 
old proverb, sometimes given as “Sus docet 
Minervam” (The sow teaches Minerva). 
Minerva was the goddess of wisdom, and 
another proverb relating to her is “Invita 
Minerva,” cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 
42, used of an ignoramus trying to become 
learned, or accomplish something, without 
the assistance of Minerva. 
Tis but the sow to Minerva. (Etsi sus Miner- 
vam.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. xviii, sec. 
4. (46 B.C.) 
A swyne to teache Minerua was a prouerbe. 
NicoLas UDALL, tr. Erasmus 342b. (1542) 
In Latin they say Sus Minervam, when an un- 
learned dunce goeth about to teach his better or 
a more learned man, ... or as we say in Eng- 
lish, the foul Sow teach the fair Lady to spin 
Epwarpb TopsEtLt, The Tflistorie of Foure- 
Footed Beasts (1658), p. 523. (1607) 


The sow contended against Athena. (ὗς ποτ᾽ 
᾿Αθαναίαν ἔριν ἤρισεν.. 


Tueocritus, [dyls. Idyl v, ]. 23. (c. 270 Β.6.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 41, who gives 
the Latin, “Sus cum Minerva certamen 
suscepit,” and points out how often the 
ignorant and stupid contend with the venera- 
ble and learned. 

Like the wasp buzzing against the cricket. (σφὰξ 
βομβέων τέττιγος ἐναντίον.) 

THeocritvs, /dyls. Idyl v, 1. 29. Erasmus gives 
the Latin equivalent as “Upupa cum cygnis” 
(the hoopoe against the swan). 


III—Silk Purse and Sow’s Ear 
7 


A man cannot make a cheverill purse of a 
SOWS eare. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dicttonary: Pigeon. (1611) 
You will never make a sattin purse of a Sowes ear. 

JamMeES HoweELL, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 
You cannot make velvet of a sow’s ear. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 152. (1670) 
You can never make a silken Purse of a Sow’s Ear. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1709) 
You can’t make a silk purse of a sow’s ear. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

LAMB, Mr. H. (1806) Suaw, Man and Su per- 

man: Preface. (1903) OwEN Davis, Icebound. 

Act i. (1923) A. B. CunnincHam, The Ban- 

cock Murder Case, p. 28. (1942) etc., ete. 
Who would expect velvet to be made out of a 
sow’s ear? 

SAMUEL RicHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 119. (1748) 
Every man and every race is capable of educa- 
tion up to a certain point, but not to the extent 
of being made from a sow’s car into a silk purse. 

SAMUEL Butter, Life and Habit, p. 201. (1877) 
You can’t make a purse out of somebody’s ear. 

CuiiFForp Onets, Golden Boy. Act i,sc.3.(1937) 
(Hel has made many a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. 

Hucs Pentecost, I'll Sing at Your Funeral, 

p. 18. (1942) 
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1 
Of a pig’s tail you can never make a good shaft. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1102. (1650) 
on cannot make a Hunting-Horn of a Fox’s 

ail. 

THomas FuLuer, Gnomologia. No. 5877. (1732) 
Tom, vain ’s your Pains: They all will fail: 
Ne’er was good Arrow made of a Sow’s Tail. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
You cannot make a whistle out of a pig’s tail. 

UNKNowN, Peter Prim’s Pride. (1810) The 

French say, “On ne saurait faire d’une buse 
une épervier” (You cannot make a sparrow- 
hawk out of a buzzard). 
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2 
He that sows in the highway wearieth his 
oxen, and loseth his corn. 

THOMAS Draxge, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 222. (1633) 
He that sows in the Highway, tires his Oxen, and 
loseth his Corn. 

THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2305. (1732) 
He that sows upon marble, will have many a 
hungry belly before harvest. 

Joun ArBuTHNOT, John Bull, p. 16. (1712) 

See also under Lapor Lost. 


3 
He that sows, trusts in God. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 344. (1640) 
Who sows his corn in the field trusts in God 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
He trusts in God. 
Lizzig YorK Case, There Is No Unbelief. (c. 
1878) 
Sown corn is not lost. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 126. (1875) 
4 
The increase is small of seede to timely sowen. 
GEORGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 192. (1576) 
Pettie may have been the originator of this 
phrase, which was borrowed by GREENE, 
: Mamillia, p. 121. 
Sowing on the rocks and stones. (σπείρειν els 
πέτρα: Te καὶ λίθους.) 


Prato, Laws. Bk. viii, sec. 838E. (c. 375 B.C.) 
In another place Plato advises, “Don’t sow 
a stony field” (στερρὸν ἀγρὸν μὴ σπείρειν), 
and ZENOBIUS, iii, 55, points out the folly of 
“Sowing on the water” (εἰς ὕδωρ σπείρει), 

Why sow seeds in sand? You are plowing the 
shores with oxen that will accomplish nothing. 
(Quid harenae semina mandas? | non profecturis 
litora bubus aras.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. v, 1.115. (c. 10 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 52, with the 
shorter proverbial form, ‘“‘Harenae mandas 
semina.” He gives at the same time another 
proverb, “In aqua vel in saxis sementem 
facis” (You sow seeds in water or among 
stones), which derives from Theognis (c. 
600 B.C.) 

To sowe corne in the see sande, ther wyll no 
crope growe. 

Joun SKELTON, Speke, Parrot, 1. 342. (1529) 
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For he that believeth, bearing in hand, 
Plougheth in the water, and soweth in the sand. 
Sir THoMAS Wyatt, Poems. (a. 1542) “Bear- 
ing in hand” i.e. after proof to the contrary. 
And fruitlesse cleane to sow the barrein sand. 
GEORCE TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales,404.(1587) 


6 

One should sow with the hand, not from the 
sack’s mouth. (ἐκείνη τῇ χειρὶ σπείρειν, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
ὅλῳ τῷ θυλάκῳ.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: On the Fame of the Athe- 
nians. Sec. 348. (c. A.D. 95) Plutarch tells 
how, when Pindar was still young and 
prided himself on his felicitous use of words, 
Corinna warned him that his writing lacked 
refinement, since he did not introduce myths, 
whereupon Pindar composed a lyric so full 
of mythological allusions that, when he 
showed it to Corinna, she laughed and said 
that he should sow with the hand, not with 
the whole sack. 

Men use to sow with the hand and not with the 
whole sacke. 

Sik Jonn Harincton, A Briefe Apologie of 
Poetrie. (1591) 

Wee sow the furrow, not by the sacke, but by 
the handfull. 

Sm Tuomas Oversury, Characters: A Noble 
and Retired House-keeper. (1613) 

The Greeks, who never lost sight of measure and 
proportion, ... said, Sow with the hand, and 
not with the whole sack. 

Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 5 (1883) 


/ 
Sow wheat in mire, ’twill grow the higher; 
Sow barley in dust, ’twill never know rust. 
(σῖτον ἐν πηλῷ φύτευε, τήν δέ κριθὴν ἐν κόνει.) 
PLUTARCH, Quaestiones Naturales. Sec. 16 (ς. 
A.D. 100) 


II—Sowing and Reaping 
See also Retribution 


8 
Sow not in the furrows of unrighteousness, 
lest thou reap it sevenfold. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vii, 3. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


9 
He wolde sowen som difficulte, 
Or springen cokkel in our clene corn. 

Cuaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 1183. (c. 1386) 

Sow’d cockle reap’d no corn. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 3, 383. 
(1595) 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 
Which we ourselves have plough’d for, δον ἃ and 
scatter’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 70. (1607) 

He that sows thistles reaps thorns. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Chardon. 
(1611) The Spanish form is, “Quien abrojos 
siembra, espinas coge.” 

He that sows Thistles, shall reap Prickles. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2307. (1732) 

The busy Brain, that sows not Corn, sows 
Thistles. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4437. 
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You must not expect corn from thistles. 
Rosert Brann, Proverbs, i, 184. (1814) 
1 


Early sow, early mow. 
JOHN CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 233. (1639) 
Cited by Ray, Kelly, and Fuller. 
=a rath [early] sower never borroweth of the 
ate. 
James How_E 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 
Ray, p. 22; FULLER, No. 4492. 
Sow early, reap early; sow much, reap much; 
sow little, reap little. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 620. (1937) 


2 

Iie which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully. (τοῦτο δέ, ὁ σπείρων 
φειδομένως φειδομένως καὶ θερίσει, καὶ ὁ σπείρων 
ἐπ᾿ εὐλογίαις ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις καὶ θερίσει.) 

New Testament: II Corinthians, ix, 6. (Ἁ. Ὁ. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Qui parce seminat, parce 
et metet: et qui seminat in benedictionibus, 
de benedictionibus et metet.” 

It was said, “Qua littil saus [sows], the less he 
mais” [mows] 
Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 28831. (a. 1300) 
Saw thin, and maw thin. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 
Little sow, little mow. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Semer. (1611) 
Jack Little sow’d little, and little he’ll reap. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Sow thin, shear thin. 

MIcHAEL DenuaM, Proverbs, p. 33. (1846) 


3 
He that soweth good seed shall reap good 
corn. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 12. (1633) 


4 

He that observeth the wind shall not sow; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap. (Qui observat ventum, non seminat: et 
qui considerat nubes, numquam metet.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 

Do not hesitate to sow. (Serere ne dubites.) 

CotuMELLA, De Re Rustica. Bk. xii. (c. a.D. 
65) Quoted as a proverb, and cited by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, ii, 41. 

It is not amisse to call to minde that common 
proverbe amongst countrie men, That wee must 
not leave to sowe corne for feare least the byrdes 
eate it up. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation Bk i, 
p. 21. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Forbear not sowing because of birds. 

GeorcE Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 672. 
(1640) The Chinese say, “For fear of the 
sparrows the hemp is not sown’”’; the Italians, 
“He that looks at every cloud never makes 
the journey.” 


No wonder if a thin meadow were quickly 
mown. 
ΤΉΟΜΑΒ FuLier, Sermons (1891), ii, 570. (a. 
1659) 
A thin meadow is soon mowed. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1650) 
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6 
Il Sowers make ill Harvest. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3078. (1732) 


7 
Unpunished they devour the livelihood of an- 
other. (ἐπεὶ ἀλλότριον βίοτον νήποινον ἔδουσιν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 160. (c. 850 B.C.) 
They reap the toil of others into their own bellies. 
(ἀλλότριον κάματον σφετέρην ἐς γαστέρ᾽ ἀμώνται.) 

HeEsiop, Theogony, |. 599. (ς. 750 B.C.) 

He served up the loaf that was kneaded by me. 
(μᾶζαν μεμαχότος τὴν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ μεμαγμένη».) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 55. (424 B.C.) 
Reaping where he has not sown. (τέλλότριον ἀμῶν 
θέρος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 392. (424 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adugia, i, iv, 41, who 
gives the Latin proverbial form, “Alienam 
metis messem” (You reap another’s harvest). 

That hare will be hunted by others. (Lepus hic 
aliis exagitatus erit.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, iii, 662. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strawed. (θερέζων ὄπον οὐκ 
ἔσπειρας καὶ συνάγων ὅθεν ov διεσκόρπισας.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 24. (ς. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘Metis ubi non seminasti, et 
congregas ubi non sparsisti.” 

Herein is that saying true, One soweth, and an- 
other reapeth. (ἄλλος ἐστὶν ὁ σπείρων καὶ ἄλλος: 
ὁ θερίζων.) 

New Testament: John, iv, 37. (ς. A.D. 110) The 
Vulgate is, ‘““Alius est qui seminat, et alius 
est qui metit.” The Latin proverbial form is, 
“Alii sementem faciunt, alii metentem”’ (Some 
do the sowing, others the reaping). 

Some sow and others reap. (ἄλλοι μὲν σπείρουσιν 
ἄλλοι δὲ ἀμήσονται.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, ii, 62. (c. a. Ὁ. 125) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, v, 32, with the Latin, 
“Alii sementem faciunt, alii metent.” Used in 
various forms by many Latin writers. 

From Ireland come 1 with my strength 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, iii, 1, 381. (1590) 
Of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, v, 7, 20. (1591) 
Pluck not where you never planted. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 270. (1639) 
One sows, another reaps. 

Dykes, English Proverbs: Preface. (1709) 
Another threshed what I reaped. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 802. (1732) 
He beats the bush without taking the bird. (I 
bat le buisson sans prendre l’oisillon.) 

Ropert Bann, Proverbs, i, 119. (1814) An old 
French proverb. The Spaniards say, “Uno 
levanta la caza, y otro la mata” (One man 
starts the game and another bags it). 

So hae eats the fruit should at least plant the 
seed. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 

One weaves the cloth, and another wears it. (Uno 
fila, e l’altro sen veste.) 

CHarces Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 191. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. The French say, 
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“Tun fait le drap, et l’autre s’en habille.” 
The Danes say, “One ploughs, another sows, 
Who will reap no one knows.” 
I kil) the boar, but another eats the flesh. (Ego 
apros occido, sed alter utitur pulpamento.) 
ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 100. 
(1869) On p. 422 Henderson cites, “Sub aliena 
arbore fructum” (Enjoying the fruit under 
other people’s trees). 
Such fruit as we could reap where we had not 
sown, 
O. Henry, The Day We Celebrate. (1911) 


1 
They have sown the wind, and they shall reap 
the whirlwind. (Quia ventum seminabunt, et 
turbinem metent.) ᾿ 

Old Testament: Hosea, viii, 7. (ς. 725 B.C.) 
Indiscriminate profusion . . . is sowing the wind 
to reap the whirlwind. 

WALTER Scott, The Black Dwarf. Ch.18.(1816) 
They are at work, sowing the wind. And yet, as 
God lives, they shall reap the whirlwind. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. 

iii, bk. v, ch. 1. (1837) The French form is, 
“Qui séme le vent, récolte la tempéte.” 
He could no longer call an hour of the day his 
own. He had sown the wind and was reaping the 
whirlwind. 
E. 5. Purcent, Life of Cardinal Manning, ii, 
82. (1895) 
Folks that plant the wind reap the whirlwind. 

Owen Davis, Icebound. Act iii. (1923) 

We have been sowing the wind and we have now 
reaped the whirlwind. 

Earnest A. Hooten, Why Men Behave Like 

Apes and Vice Versa, Ὁ. xiii. (1941) 
Waterman planted a punch and reaped a whirl- 
wind. 

EvucENE Heaty, Mr. Sandeman Loses His Life, 

p. 83. (1940) 


It’s no crop of mine I’m sowing or reaping. 
(Mihi istic nec seritur nec metitur.) 
Prautus, Epidicus, |. 265. (c. 200 8.c.) The 

Germans say, “Was geht mich Niirnberg an? 
ich habe kein Haus dort” (What care I for 
Nuremberg? I have no house there). 

How bitter it is when, from seeds of kindness, 

you reap a crop of cruelty. (Sed ut acerbum est 

pro bene factis cum mali messim metas.) 

᾿ PiLautus, Epidicus, 1. 718. (c. 200 Β.α.) 


If a man sow evil, he shall reap evil increase; 
if men do to him as he has done, it will be true 
Justice. (εἰ κακά ris σπείραι, κακὰ κέρδεά κ᾽ 
dain εἴ xe πάθοι τά τ᾽ ἔρεξε, δίκη x’ ἰθεῖα 
γένοιτο.) 


RHADAMANTHUS, Sayings. In Greek Mythology 
Rhadamanthus, a son of Zeus and Europa, 
was the judge of the dead. See Hesiop, Great 
Works. No 1. (c. 800 B.C.) Quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, v, 5, 3. 

Ye have ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped 
iniquity. (Arastis impietatem, iniquitatem mes- 
suistis.) 

Old Testament: Hosea, x, 13. (c. 725 B.C.) 
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It is just that a man should suffer that which he 
does. (ῥέζοντά τι καὶ παθεῖν ἔοικεν.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. Ode iv, |. 32.(ς.473 B.C.) 
To him that doeth, it shall be done by, so saith 
the thrice-aged precept. (δράσαντι παθεῖν, τριγέρων 
μῦθος τάδε φωνεῖ.) 

AEscHyLus, Libation Bearers, |. 314. (458 B.C.) 
They that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, 
reap the same. (Qui operantur iniquitatem. et 
seminant dolores, et metunt eos.) 

Old Testament: Job, iv, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 

It is seen every day in the world that the doer 
reaps the fruit of his good and evil acts. 

Unknown, Mahabharata. Sec. 9. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Vengeance asketh vengeance, & bloud bloud, and 
they yt sowe slaughter, shalbee sure to reape 
ruine and destruction. 

GerorcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 36. (1576) 
Apparently a Biblical adaptation original 
with Pettie. 

He that sows Iniquity, shall reap Sorrow. 

Tromas FuLLerR, Gnomologia. No. 2306. (1732) 
He’s been sowing trouble, and he’s reaped a grim 
harvest. 

KATHLEEN Knicnt, Rendezvous with the Past, 

p. 90. (1940) 


4 
As you have sown, so shall you reap. (Ut 
sementem feceris, ita metes.) 

Pinarius Rurus, Maxim. (c. 105 B.c.) As 

quoted by Cicero, De Oratore, ii, 65. Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 78. 

Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

(ὃ yap ἐὰν σπείρῃ ἄνθρωπος. τοῦτο καὶ θερίσει.) 

New Testament: Galatians, vi, 7. (c. A.D. 53) 

The Vulgate is, “Quae enim seminaverit 
homo, haec et metet.”’ The idea that a man 
reaps what he sows is one of the most fre- 
quently reiterated in both the Old and New 
Testaments. See Job, iv, 8; Proverbs, xii. 8 
and xxvi, 27; Hosea, viii, 7; 1] Corinthians, 
ix, 6, etc. 

In due season you shall come to the harvest of 

your sowing. (Ad vestri seminis messem suo tem- 

pore veniatis.) 

St. AuGusTINE, Epistles. Epis. cxxil, sec. 1. (A. Ὁ. 

410) 
Swa eal manna bearn Sorgum sawath swa eft 
ripath. [All the children of men as they sow in 
sorrow, so afterwards they reap.] 

CYNEWULF, Crist, 1. 84. (c. 900) 

That man schal erien an sowe, 
Thar he wenth after sum god mowe. 

The Owl and the Nightingale, 1. 1037. (1250) 
After that the man soweth|that after he sal 
mowen. 

Proverbs of Alfred, 1. 78. (c. 1275) 

Such as ye haue sowe Must ye needes reepe. 

Joun Lypcate, Assembly of Gods, 37. (c. 1420) 
{He] Shall reap in such wise as he did sow. 

THOMAS INGELAND, The Disobedient Child. (c. 

1560) In Haztitt, Old Plays, ii, 295. 
Is it not meete that hee which would reape should 
sowe, hee that would gather fruite should plant 
trees, he that would reach the sweet rose should 
now & then be scratched with the sharpe briers? 

Grorce Perris, Petite Pallace, p. 13. (1576) 
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Sutch as hee sowed, hee reapte, sutch as hee sought 
hee found, sutch as hee bought hee had. 

GeEorGE Petre, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 193. 

I haue made the olde saying true, who sowes shall 
reape. 

Tuomas DEKKER, Works, iv, 219. (1609) 
According to the several seeds that we sow we 
shall reap several sorts of grain. 

Sir WALTER RALEcH, History of the World. Bk. 

i, ch. 1. (1614) 
As you sow, y’are like to reap. 

SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras, ii, ii, 504. (1664) 
Men reap the things they sow. 

SHELLEY, Lines Written Among the Euganean 

Hills, 1. 231. (1818) 
The Fates are just; they give us but our own; 
Nemesis ripens what our hands have sown. 

J. G. Wuittier, To a Southern Statesman. Ad- 

dressed to John C. Calhoun in 1846. 
As I have sown, so must I reap. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Japhet. Ch. 31. (1836) 
We are beginning to reap as we have sown. 

ΤΙΜΟΌΤΗΥ Sray Artuur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night vi, p. 104. (1854) 

As he has sown his seed, so must he reap his corn. 

Trotiope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 10. (1887) 
As men have sown thev must still reap. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies: Calvinism. (1871) 
As was the sowing so the reaping. 

Rupyarp Kip.inc, Natural Theology. (1895) 
We reap what we sow and nothing else. 

M. D. Post, Uncle Abner, p. 9. (1918) A prov- 
erb in many languages. The French say, “Qui 
seme recueille”; the Germans, “Wie gesat, so 
geschnitten”; the Italians, “Chi semina, rac- 
coglie”’; the Spaniards, ‘(Como siembres, ce- 
garas.” And with many variations according 
to the country of its origin: “If you sow 
thorns, you cannot reap jasmine” (Persian) ; 
“He who sows thorns will not gather grapes” 
(Arabian) ; “He who learns to steal, must 
also learn to hang” (Malabar); “Put your 
hand in the fire and you will get burnt” 
(Bengalese), etc. 


1 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. (Qui 
seminant in Jacrymis, in exultatione metent.) 
Old Testament; Psalms, cxxvi, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 
He that soweth virtue shall reap fame. 
Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 48. (1629) 


2 
When thou sowest seed, hope only for the fruit 
of that very seed. 

Sap1, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 12. (1257) 


3 
Who keeps the hills burns the wood; who 
keeps the stream, drinks the water. 
WILLIAM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
332. (1875) 
Who sows hemp shall reap hemp, and who sows 
beans shall reap beans. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2418. 
Every man gets what he cultivates. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2419. 


4 
They that reap must sheaf and bind. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2,113. (1600) 
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6 
The Spaniard is a bad servant, but a worse 
master. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 116. (1629) 
The Portuguese are not over nice ... and we 
have a proverb among us, that “a bad Spaniard 
makes a good Portuguese.” 

James GRANT, Romance of War. Ch. 9. (1846) 
The Spaniard’s contempt for his peninsular neigh- 
bours finds emphatic utterance in: Take from a 
Spaniard all his good qualities, and there remains 
a Portuguese. 

: TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 3. (1853) 


He found him a true Spaniard, nothing but 
show and beggary. 

JosepH Appison, Count Tariff. Sec. 22. (1713) 
7 


Spaniards haue been to be noted of Small Dis- 
patch; Mi venga la Muerte de Spagna; Let 
my Death come from Spaine; For then it 
will be sure to be long in comming. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Despatch. (1625) 
The Italians have a proverb .. . of the tardiness 
of the despatch of all business in Spain, 
May my death come to me from Spain, for so it 
will come late or not at all. 

Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 3. (1853) 


8 
I remember Drake, in the vaunting style of a 
soldier, would call the Enterprise [against 
Cadiz in 1587] the singeing of the King of 
Spain’s beard. 
FRANCIS Bacon, Considerations Touching a War 
with Spain. (a. 1626) 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain. 
Η. W. LoncFettow, A Dutch Picture. (1876) 


9 
A whale stranded upon the coast of Europe. 
EpmMUND Burke, Speech, House of Commons. 


(c. 1780) Referring to Spain. 
10 


Saint James and close Spain. (San Jago y 
cierra Espana.) 
CervanTEs, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1615) 
The old war-cry of Spain, now usually writ- 
ten Santiago. 


11 
All evil comes from Spain; all good from the 
north. 
Sir THomas Cuavoner, Letter from Florence, 
1597. “A common proverb.” 


12 

Pride, the first peer, and president of Hell, 
To his share Spain, the largest province, fell. 
Levee Deror,7rue-Born Englishman,i.(1701) 


Proud daughter of that monarch, upon whom 
Though elsewhere it grow dark, sun never sets. 
(Altera figlia Di quel monarcha a cui 
Né anco, quando annotta, il Sol tramonta.) 
GIAMBATTISTA GUARINI, Pastor Fido. (1590) 
Referring to Catharine of Austria, daughter 
of Philip II of Spain, who is supposed to 
have said, “The sun never sets upon my em- 
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pire’—a boast previously made by other 
rulers, among them Alexander the Great 
(WittiaMs, Life. Ch. 13); and for other 
empires: for Rome by CLaupian, De Con- 
sulatu Stilichonis, iii, 139, Ovip, Fasti, ii, 136, 
TiBuLLus, Elegies, ii, v, 58, VERGIL, Aeneid, 
vi, 795; for Portugal by CamoeEns, Lusiad, i, 
8; and for England by many writers. See 
under ENGLAND. 
A Monarch, who, as not contented that the Sun 
riseth and setteth in his dominions, may seem to 
desire to make all his own where he shineth. 
THOMAS FuLier, The Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 
21. (1642) Of the King of Spain. 
The catholic king . . . wears the sun for his hel- 
met, because it never sets upon all his dominions. 
James HoweELt, Letters (1650), i,-358. (1645) 
It may be said of the Hollanders as of the 
Spaniards, that the sun never sets upon their 
dominions. 
THomMas GAGE, New Survey of the West Indies: 
Epistle Dedicatory. (1648) 


1 
There has never been any discussion in Spain. 
(Nunca se disput6é Espaiia.) 
Joun Hay, Castilian Days. Ch. 10. (1872) 
Quoted as from “an eminent Spanish writer.” 


2 
There is nothing ill in Spaine, but that which 
speakes. (No ay cosa mala en Espana, sino lo 
que habla.) 

James HoweELt, Instructions 

Travell. Ch. 7. (1642) 

It requires, men say, a good constitution to travel 
in Spain. 
; R. W. Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 6. (1856) 


for Forreine 


Succors of Spain, either late or never. (Socor- 
ros de Espafia, 6 tarde, 6 nunca.) 
TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 2. (1853) 
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4 

Beware of that sly Sycophant’s Dogg-Tricks, 

Who, like a Spanniel flatters, fawns, and licks. 
Epwarp Cocker, Morals (1694), 5. (1675) 

He, like a thorough true-bred spaniel, licks 

The hand which cuffs him, and the foot which kicks. 

: CHARLES CHURCHILL,I nde pendence,\.327.(1764) 


The Spaniel that fawneth when he is beaten 
will neuer forsake his maister. 

JOHN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 392. (1580) 
Spaniels that fawn when beaten, will never for- 
sake their Masters. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4236. (1732) 


6 
We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we 
please. 
Mar.LoweE, Jew of Malta. Act ii, sc. 3. (1592) 
I am your spaniel; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 
1, 203. (1596) 
Low-crooked curt’sies, and base spaniel-fawning. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 43. (1599) 
You play the spaniel. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, v, 3, 126. (1612) 
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He hath been brought up in the Isle of Dogs, 
and can both fawn like a spaniel, and bite like a 
mastiff, as he finds occasion. 
MIDDLETON AND DEKKER, The Roaring Girl. 
Act v, sc. 1. (1611) 


SPARING 


: See also Saving 


Sparing is a rich purse. 
Mires CoveERDALE, tr., The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. 13. (1541) 
Sparing is the first gayning. 
JoHN SanpForp, Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 212. 
(1572) 
The first gain or profit is to spare. 
Joun Fiorito, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
Sparing is good getting. 
: Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 229. (1580) 


Spare for thyne age. 
Mires CovERDALE, tr., The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. 13. (1541) 
Hee that spares when he’s young may the better 
spend when he’s old. 
RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Souper. (1611) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 79. (1670) 
δ oe when you’re young, and spend when you’re 
old. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 297. (1721) 


9 
To spare that thou mayest haue to spend. 
MILES COVERDALE, tr., The Christen State of 
Matrymonye, sig. 13. (1541) 
Spare in tyme, and spend in tyme. 
UnKNowy, in E.E.T.S., Extra Series. No. 8, p. 
71. (c. 1600) 
Spare weel and hae weel. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 16. (1832) 
Spare well and spend well. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.490.(1855) 


10 
Better spared than ill spent. 


THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 196. (1633) 
11 


You must spare at the brynke, and not at 
the bottom. 
JouHN FiTzHERBERT, The Boke of Husbandry, 
p. 100. (1523) 
Better spare at brym than at bottom, say I. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
Some spareth too late, and a number with him, 
The foole at the bottom, the wise at the brim. 
THomMas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Good Husbandrie Les- 
sons. Ch. 10. (1573) 
Better hold at the brim, than hold at the bottom. 
Better live sparingly while we have something, 
than spend lavishly, and afterwards want. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 59. (1721) 
Spare at the Brim, not at the Bottom. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4237. (1732) 
He never spares at the brim, but he means, he 
says, to save at the bottom. 
eee John Ploughman. Ch. 16. (1869) 


Spare and have is better than spend and crave. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
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1 
For sparinge of a litel cost, 
Fulofte time a man hath lost 
The large cote for the hod. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, 1. 4785. 
(c. 1390) 
Spare at the spigget, and let it out at the bung- 
hole. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
Save at the spigot and let out at the bung-hole. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 288. (1710) 
Spare at the spiggot, and let out at the bung-hole. 
Spoken to them who are careful and penurious 
in some trifling things. but neglective in the main 
chance. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 299. (1721) 
While we are saving and scrimping at the spigot, 
the government is drawing off at the bung. 

J. R. LowEL., The Biglou Papers. Ser. i, No. 8. 

Note. (1848) 
To use a homely illustration, it is to save at the 
spile, and waste at the bung. 

H. D. Troreau, Winter, 26 Dec., 1860. 
People are often saving at the wrong place. . 
They spare at the spigot, and let all run away at 
the bung-hole. 

E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 

ried. Ch. 13. (1886) 
2 
Better spare to have of thine own than ask of 
other men. 

GeorcE HEersBert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


3 

Take your fill when the cask is first opened and 
when it is nearly spent, but midways be spar- 
ing: it 15 poor saving when you come to the 
lees. (μεσσόθι φείδεσθαι: δειλὴ δ᾽ ἀνὶ πυθμένι 
Φειδώ.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 368. (c. 800 B.C.) 
His last coin heaves a sigh at the bottom of the 
purse. (Fundo suspiret nummus in imo.) 

Perstus, Satires, Sat. ii, 1. 51. (c. a. pb. 58) 

It is too late to spare when you reach the dregs. 
(Sera parsimonia in fundo est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 5. (a. a. Ὁ. 64) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 64, and by 
TAVERNER, fo. 32, with the rendering. “It is 
to late sparynge at the botome.” 

To latte they spare, when all ys goone. 

Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) See Wricut, Songs, 
p. 30. 

It’s too late to spare when the bottom is bare. 

Jounw CrarkKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 283. (1639) 
Ray, p. 144; Furrer, No. 6345. 

It is too late to spare when all is spent. 
Rorert Arnswortn, Thesaurus: Spare. (1736) 


4 
Ever spare and ever bare. 

Joun Hzywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
CAMDEN, p. 321; Ray, p. 144; FuLier, No. 
6168. 

Spend and God will send, spare and ever bare. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 290. (1721) 

δ 


Spare not to spend, but spare to go thither. 
James Howett, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
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6 
It is better somtyme to spende than to spaare. 
PALsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p. 726.(1530) 
It were better sometimes wastefully to spende, 
then warely to spare. 
WILson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 189, (1560) 
Better spent than spared. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 926. (1732) 


7 
Spend not where you may save; spare not 
where you must spend. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 348. (1678) 


SPARROW 


8 
Sparrows fight for Corn, which is none of 
their own. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4242 (1732) 
The Sparrow builds in the Martin’s Nest. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4765. 


9 
A solitarie Sparrow in the house top. 
Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 124. (1574) 
You, a sparrow on the housetop lonely, 
I, a lone she-bird of his feather. 
su ROUERE BROWNING, Youth and Art. (1864) 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. (οὐχὲ δύο στρουθία ἀσσαρίοι' 
πωλεῖται; καὶ ἕν ἐξ αὐτῶν οὐ πεσεῖται ἐπὶ τὴν 
γῆν ἄνεν τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 29. (ς. 4.0. 65) 
The Vudgate is, “‘Nonne duo passeres asse 
vaeneunt: et unus ex illis non cadet super 
terram sine patre vestro?”’ 

He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 3, 43. (1600) 

There’s a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 230. (1600) 

You know what the Bible says about not one 
sparrow. 

F. B. Younc, A Man About the House, p. 142 
(1942) 


; 
While the sparrow remains under the eaves. 
the swallow departs. (Passere sub tecto re- 
manente recedit hirundo.) 
A medieval Latin proverb, from a 13th century 
Vienna manuscript. See 2254:1. 
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12 
He that hath a good spear, let him proue it 
against a wal. 

JouN Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
He that hath a good spear, let him try it. 
4.065 of Meery Riddles, Prov. 74. (1629) 


Him thus intent Ithuriel with his Spear 
Touch’d lightly; for no falshood can endure 
Touch of Celestial temper. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 810. (1667) A 
etek of the angel Ithurfel’s spear cxpo 
eceit. 
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The new weapon of psychology ... may be- 
come for us an Ithuriel’s spear. When the Devil 
within us pretends to be an angel, ...at ἃ 
touch of that spear the disguise will fall away. 
A. CLuTTON-Brock, Essays on Religion. Ch. 6. 
(1926) SPEAR OF ACHILLES, see ACHILLES. 


SPECTATOR, see Looker-on 
SPEECH 


See also Oratory; Saying; Silence and 
Speech; Talk; Thought and Speech; Tongue 


I—Speech: Definitions 


' 
Speech is the gift of all, but the thought of 
few. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 490. 
(1855) Quoting Cato. 


2 
Speech is the image of life. (λόγος εἴδολον τοῦ 
βίου.) 

Democritus, I[dyls. (c. 400 B.C.) 

Man’s speech is like his life. (οἷος ὁ βίος τοῖος ὁ 
λόγος.) 

SocraTEs, A pothegm. (c. 400 Β. 6.) See CicERO, 
Tusculanarum Disputationum, v, 16, 47. Ci- 
cero’s Latin rendering is, “Qualis autem homo 
ipse esset, talem eius esse orationem.” 

A man’s character is revealed by his speech. 
(ἀνδρὸς χαρακτὴρ ἐκ λόγου γνωρίζεται.) 

MENANDER, The Flute Girl, 1. 26. (c. 300 B.C.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium, cites this proverb and 
gives the Latin, “Talis hominibus fuit oratio, 
qualis vita.” 

The talk of men at the same time conceals and 
reveals their character. (Sermo hominum mores 
et celat et indicat idem.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 20. (c. 175 B.C.) 
As the man is, so is his talk. (Qualis vir, talis 
oratio.) 

SenecA, Ad Lucilium, xx. (c. A.D. 64) Cited by 
EraSMus, Adagia, i, vi, 50, together with simi- 
lar sentiments by Aristides, and others. Ta- 
VERNER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 19, 
adds, “The talke of honest man is honestye, 
the talk of knaues is knauerye.” 

As a man lives, so will he speak. (Ut vivat, quem- 
que etiam dicere.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. xi, ch. 
1, sec. 30. (c. A.D. 80) Quoted as a Greek 
aphorism. 

A man is known by his speech, the stupid by their 
silence. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 57. 
(c. 900) 

Speech shows what a man is. 
, JoHNn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 238. (1639) 


Speech is the voice of the heart. 
KAIBARA EXKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): On 
Speech. (1710) Quoted as an old saying. 


Language most shews a man: Speak that I 
may Judge thee. 


Ben Jonson, Explorata: Oratio Imago Animi. 
(1636) 
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Experts feel the pulse of the soul in the tongue, 
wherefore the sage says, Speak, if you wish me to 
know thee. (Toman los peritos el pulso al 4animo 
en la lengua, y en fe de ella dijo el sabio: Habla, 
si quieres que te conozca.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
148. (1647) 
A man cannot speak but he judges himself. 
Emerson, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 


5 
Speech is the index of the mind. (Index est 
animi sermo.) 

Pietro ΜΆΑΝΖΟΙΙ (PALINGENIUS STELLATUS), 
Zodiacus Vitae. Bk. i, 1. 194. (1537) 

Speech is the picture of the mind. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) The 
Italians say, “Al canto si conosce I’ uccello; 
ed al parlar, il cervello” (By the song one 
knows the bird; by the speech, the brain). 


6 
Speech is more plastic than wax. (εὐπλαστότερον 
κηροῦ καὶ των τοιούτων λόγος. 


Prato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 588D. (c. 375 B.C.) 
7 


Speech is the mirror of action. (τὸν λόγον 
εἴδωλον εἶναι τῶν ἔργων.) 

Soton, A pothegms. (c. 600 B.c.) As quoted by 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, i, 58, and by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, vi, 50. 

Speech is the mirror of the soul; as the man 
so is his speech. (Sermo animi est imago; qualis 
vir, talis et oratio est.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Sententiae.No.692.(c.43 B.C.) 


8 
Speech is the golden harvest that followeth 
the flowering of thought. 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Speaking. (1839) Tupper adds, “Speech is 
reason’s brother, and a kingly prerogative of 
man.’ 


II—Speech: Apothegms 


9 
One speech may be the healer of another. 
(μύθου μῦθος ἂν θελκτήριος.) 


AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, 1. 447. (c. 485 
B.C.) 


10 
Another good thing in the heart of God is to 
pause before speaking. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. v, 
1. 7. (c. 700 8.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Sleep a night before speaking. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live, v, 13. 
See also THoucut: THoucnt AND SPEECH. 
Speech is swift when the heart is hurt. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live, xii, 1. 


11 
He himself said it. (αὐτὸς ἔφα.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 219. (423 B.c.) 
The Pythagoreans referred to “The Master,” 
that is to Pythagoras, as “Himself” (av7os), 
and Aristophanes is laughing at them. The 
Latin, of course, is “Ipse dixit.” See ERASMUS, 
Adagia, ii, v, 87. One wonders whether the 
Irish habit of referring to the head of the 
house as “Himself” can be derivative. 
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I am not disposed to approve the practice tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the Pythagoreans, who, when 
questioned as to the grounds of any assertion 
that they advanced in debate, are said to have 
been accustomed to reply, “Ἧς himself said so” 
(Ipse dixit), “he himself” being Pythagoras. 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk.i, ch. 5, sec. 10. 
(45 B.c.) Corneille has, “Μοὶ, moi dis-je, et 
c’est assez” (I, I say it, and that is enough). 
Pythagoras, to whom was applied the phrase, 
“The Master said” (αὐτὸς ἔφα), which passed into 
a proverb of ordinary life. 
DIoGENES LaErTIuS, Pythagoras. Bk. viii, 46. 
(c. A.D. 230) 
Did I say so? To be sure, if I said so, it was so. 
Go.psmMITH, The Citizen of the World. No. 54. 
(1760) 


1 

Uncurbed, unfettered, uncontrolled of speech, 
Unperiphrastic, bombastiloquent. 
(ἀπεριλάλητον, καμποφακελορρήμονα.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, }. 839. (405 B.C.) 
Referring to Aeschylus. 

More talkative than 4 turtle-dove. 
λαλίέστερος.) 

MENANDER, Plokion. Fragment. (c. 300 B.C.) 
Cited as a proverb by Zenosivs, Adagia, ii, 
39 (c. A.D. 130), and by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, ν, 30, with the Latin, “Turture loquacior ” 
ZENOBIUS, ii, 80, cites another, also as a 
proverb, βουβύλιος ἄνθρωπος, a man who 
buzzes like a bee. ErasMus, i, ix, 100, adds 
another, “Cicada vocalior” (More vocal than 
a cricket). 

He hath eaten the hen’s rump. (Ha mangiato 
il cul della gallina.) 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 191. (1678) 
An Italian proverb. Ray adds, “Said of a 
person who is full of talk.” Also called in 
medieval times “The Pope’s nose,” and in 
mid-western America, “The piece that went 
over the fence last.” 

He has a rage for saying something when thcre’s 
nothing to be said. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark, to Dr. Burney, 
referring to Warburton. See Boswe tt, Life, 
1758. 

She was a perfect blatherskite. 
Mark Twain, Connecticut Yankee,p.96.(1889) 


(τρυγόνος 


2 
Speak less cleverly but more clearly. 
(ἀμαθέστερόν πως εἰπὲ καὶ σαφέστερον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 1445. (405 B.c.) 
Nothing is more useful to man than to speak 
correctly. (Utilius homini nihil est, quam recte 
loqui.) 

Praeores, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 12, 1.1.(¢.25 B.c.) 
Unlearnedly and clearly, as the adage has it. (In- 
doctius et apertius, ut aiunt.) 

Au.us GELLius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xii, ch 5. 

(c. A.D. 150) Quoting Aristophanes’ line as 
“an old and familiar proverb.” 
Say nothing unless it is as clear as morning. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 450) 
Whate’er is well-conceived is clearly said. (Ce que 
lon concoit bien s’énonce clairement.) 

Boizeav, L’Art Poétique. Chant i, 1. 153.(1674) 
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3 
The thing’s self-evident, speaks for itself. (τὸ 


πρᾶγμα φανερόν €or: αὐτὸ yap Bog.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 921. (422 B.C.) 
The well-known French phrase is “Cela va 
sans dire” (That goes without saying), some- 
times expanded to, “Cela est comme le bré- 
viaire de Messire Jean, il va sans dire.” 


If you say what is just, men will hate you; 
if you say what is unjust, the gods will. (ἐὰν 
μὲν yap ra δίκαια λέγῃς, οἱ ἄνθρωποί σε μισήσουσιν, 
ἐὰν δὲ τὰ ἄδικα, οἱ θεοί.) 

ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 23, sec. 
15. (c. 330 B.c.) Quoting a priestess who 
refused to permit her son to speak in public. 

The man who carries the beam. (ὁ τὴν δοκὸν 
φέρων.) 

ARISTOTLE, Art of Rhetoric. Bk. iii, ch. 12, sec. 
3. (c. 330 B.C.) Quoted as a proverb, refer- 
ring to a stiff, ungraceful speaker. 


A man must not allow the devil to speak from 
his mouth. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 16a.(¢.450) 


6 
Discretion of Speech is more than Eloquence. 
Francis Bacon, Essavs: Of Discourse. (1625) 


Do not speak to the man at the wheel. 
R. S. S. BApEN-Powet, The Matabele Cam- 
paign, p. 235. (1897) Referred to as a maxim 


Let thy speech be consistent. 

BEN Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
v, 10. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. The usual 
version is, “Let thy word be the same.” In 
Xxxli, 8, there is a further admonition, “Let 
thy speech be short, comprehending much 
in few words.” 


9 
Kindly speech maketh many friends. 
Ben Srira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
vi, 5. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

Soft speech acts like water on the fires of wrath. 
ΘΑΌΙ, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 15. (c. 1257) 
Gentle and courteous speech is the Adamant stone 

whiche draweth unto it the heartes of all men. 
STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 157. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


10 
Sum up thy speech, say much in little. (In 
multis esto quasi inscius. ) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxxil, 8. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. The regu- 
lar rendering is, “Let thy speech be short, 
comprehending much in few words.” The 
Portuguese say, “Ter-te-hao por alguem” 
(Speak little and well; you will be accounted 
somebody). 

The less said the better. 

JANE AUSTEN, Sense and Sensibility. Pt. ii, ch. 

5, (1811) 


I have not multiplied my speech overmuch. 
Book of the Dead. Ch. cxxv, 1. 33. (c. 4000 8. 6.) 
Much speaking is an abomination. 
Ant, Maxims. No. 1. (c. 1000 B.c.) 
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1 
He speakes . . 
cricket in a wall. 
RIcHARD BratHwalit, Whimzies, p. 70. (1631) 
He speaks like a mouse in a cheese. 
James Howe, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
Ray, p. 186; FULLER, No. 5233. 
He speaks as if every Word would lift a Dish. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2024. (1732) 


. like a frog in a well, or a 


It is better to be anxious about what I shall 
say, than to suffer remorse for what I have 
said. 
BuUZURCHIMIHR, Maxim. (c. 570) Quoted in 
the Atish Kadah introduction to Sapi’s Guli- 
stan. See also SILENCE AND SPEECH 


3 
Of that which doesn’t concern you speak 
neither good nor evil. (Di cosa che non ti cale. 
Non dir né ben né male.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 

p. 188. (1856) An Italian proverb. 

That which is well said is quickly said. (Le bien 
dicho, presto es dicho.) 
; Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 244. Spanish. 


Speech that leads not to action, still more 
that hinders it, is a nuisance on the earth. 
CARLYLE, Letter to Jane Welsh, 4 Nov., 1825. 
See SAYING AND DOING. 


5 
All speech, even the commonest speech, has 
something of song in it. 

CARLYLE, On Heroes and Hero-Worship. Ch. 
3. (1840) 

God giveth speech to all, song to a few. 

W. Ὁ. Smitn, Olrig Grange. Bk. i, Editorial, 1. 
15. (c. 1880) The Germans say, “Einer kann 
reden und sicben konnen singen” (One man 
can speak and seven can sing). 


Against the wordy you must words eschew: 
Speech is bestowed on all, sound sense on few. 
(Contra verbosos noli contendere verbis: 
sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia paucis.) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 10. (c. 175 B.c.) 
The second line is quoted by RasBeExats, Pan- 
tagruel, bk. iii, ch. 41. 


Books speak to the mind, friends to the heart. 
heaven to the soul, and everything else to 
the ears. 
5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Ther nis namor to seye. 
Craucer, Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, \. 264. (c. 1386) Frequently repeated. 
Ther is na-more to telle, 
: Craucer, The Frankleyns Tale, |. 856. 


In muchel speche sinne wanteth naught. 
Cuaucer, The Maunciples Tale, |. 234. (c.1389) 
Who speaks not, errs not. 
Ranpve Corcrave, Dictionary: Parler. (1611) 
WoproerHeE, Spared Houres, p. 507; Howe.t, 
9. 13. 
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In much speech there are many errors. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. iv. (1616) 
He that speaks much is much mistaken. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. The 
Spaniards say, “A mucho hablar, mucho 
errar” (Talk much and err much), or “No 
diga la lengua por do pague la cabeza” (Let 
not the tongue utter what the head must 


pay for). 
10 


Diverse men diverse thinges seyden. 

Cuaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, |. 113. (c. 1386) 
MANY MEN, MANY OPINIONS, see under OVINION. 
11 


Thou janglest as a jay. 
Cuaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, |. 676. (c. 1336) 
Janglinge, is whan men .. . clappen as a mille. 
Cuaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 24. 


12 
That is wel seyd, quod he. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 390. (c. 1380) 
Well said is quickly said. (Lo bien dicho se dice 
presto.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

105. (1647) 

A thing well said will be wit in all languages. 
Joun Dryven, Of Dramatick Poesie. (1668) 
When we make ourselves understood, we always 
speak well. (Quand on se fait entendre, on parle 

toujours bien.) 

Mo ire, Femmes Savantes. Act ii, sc. 6. (1672) 
That’s as well said as if I had said it myself. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

13 
You cannot speak of ocean to a well-frog, nor 
of ice to a summer insect. 

CnUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 1. (c. 400 Β c.) 
14 
If you have no news, write the first thing that 
comes into your head. (Quod in buccam ven- 
erit. ) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. i, epis. 12. (61 B.C.) 

Repeated in ii, 10, and xiv, 7. 
Say whatever rises to your lips. (In buccam tibi 
venerit loquaris.) 

MartTiAL, Epigrams, xii, 24. (c. a.p. 103) 

To speak whatever comes into my mouth. (Quic- 
quid in buccam venerit.) 

ErasMuvus, Aforiae Encomium. Sec. 2. (1511) 


15 
Wonderful to relate. (Mirabile dictu.) 
Cicero, Vergil, and other Latin writers use the 
phrase. “Horribile dictu” (Horrible to relate) 
is a related one. Still another is “Gratis dic- 
tum” (Said to no purpose; irrelevant), and 
finally, “Obiter dicta” (Remarks by the way). 


16 
Speak of what you understand. 
Joun CrLarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 11. (1639) 
What you do not understand, say nothing about. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1103. (1875) 


He never speaks but his mouth opens. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 133. (1639) 

You never speak but your mouth opens. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
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1 
When talking with wise men, use few words. 
(Cum sapiente loquens perpaucis utere ver- 
bis.) 
CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 8. (c. 
A.D. 600) 
The man is wise who speaketh few things. (Vir 
sapit qui pauca loquitur.) 
WILLIAM Lity, Grammatices Rudimentis, Ὁ. 
42. (1534) Quoted by SHAKESPEARE, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, iv, 2, 82. 


2 
Of what value is smartness of speech? Op- 
posing ἃ man with the mouth excites anger. 
ConrFuctius, Analects. Bk. v, ch. 4. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Does heaven speak ? 
ConFucius, when his disciples urged him to 
speak. Analects, xvii, 19. 
The universe is verv beautiful, yet it says nothing. 
CHvuANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 5. (c. 400 B Cc.) 


3 
I speak this by permission, and not of com- 
mandment. (τοῦτο δὲ λέγω κατὰ συνγνώμην, ov 
Kar’ ἐπιταγή».) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, vii, 6. (Α. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Hoc autem dico secundum 
indulgentiam, non secundum imperium.” 


Here comes the pruning- -knife of my speeches. 
(ἡ τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων κοπὶς πάρεστιν.) 
DEMOSTHENES, referring to Phocian, who was 
celebrated for his conciseness. (c. 357 B.C.) 
See PLutarcn, Lives: Phocion, v, 4. 
Bilin’ down his repoort, wuz Finnigin! 
An’ he writed this here: ‘““Musther Flannigan: 
Off agin, on agin, Gone agin.—Finnigin.” 
STRICKLAND GILLILAN, Finnigin to Flannigan 
(1910) 
This “in again, out again, gone again” stuff. 
Ncaio Marsu, Vintage Murder, Ὁ. 263. (1940) 


5 
You're shouting as if from the cart. (ὥσπερ 
ἐξ ἁμάξης.) 

DemostHents, De Corona. Sec. 268,1]. 15. (330 
B.C.) Speaking freely. Abuse from the carts 
was permitted at the Dionysiac festivals. 

On the carts in the Procession there is some very 
ribald abuse. (ἐπέ τῶν ἁμαξῶν εἰσὶ πομπεῖαί τινες 
σφόδρα λοίδοροι. 

MENANDER, The Girl from Perinthus. Frag. 
396K. (c. 300 B.C.) 

During the festival of Dionysius mother took me 
to see the procession. (Per Dionysia mater pom- 
pam me spectatum duxit.) 

Prautus, Cistellaria, |. 89. (c. 200 8.c.) And, 
of course, her seduction followed. 


6 
We never speak as we pass by. 
FRANK Ecerton. Title of popular song. (1882) 


Blessed is the man who having nothing to 

say, abstains from giving us wordy evidence 
of the fact. 

Georce Eviot (Mary Ann Evans), The Im- 

pressions of Theophrastus Such. Ch. 4.(1879) 

An American variant is, “Most of us know 

how to say nothing; few of us know when.” 
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His speeches were those of one who had some- 
thing to say, not of one who had to say something. 
ALFRED BLoMFIELD, Memoir of C. J. Blomfield, 

i, v, 123. (1863) 


8 
Spartans, stoics, heroes, saints and gods use 
a short and positive speech. 

R. W. Emerson, The Superlative. (1847) 


9 
Speak not against the sun. (Aduersus solem 
ne loquitor. ) 
ErasMuS, -dagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1508) 
Strive not against evident things. 
Speak of a man as you find him. 
soon: Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 120. (1875) 


in chatter excellent, but unable quite to speak. 
(λαλεῖν ἄριστος, dduvarwraros λέγειν.) 

Evporis, Fragments. Frag. 95. (ς. 425 8.0.) 
He speaks one Word Nonsense, and two that 
have nothing in them. 

Troomas FuLrer, Gnomologia, No. 2025. (1732) 


11 

We should not speak merely to please the ear, 
But to point the path that leads to noble fame. 
(ov yap τι τοῖσιν ὠσὶ τερπνὰ χρὴ λέγειν. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου τις εὐκλεὴς γενήσεται.) 

eae URTEIOES) Hippolytus, |. 488. (c. 428 B.c.) 


When you speak to a man, look on his eyes; 
when he speaks to thee, look on his mouth. 
ya PRANK: Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 


A Man may say too much, even upon the best 
Subjects. 


TuoMAs FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 300. (1732) 
14 


He who speaks to a reluctant listener incurs 
contempt. 

SALOMON IBN GapsirROL, Alibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 645. (c. 1050) An 
echo of the Latin proverb: ‘“Ad_ consilium 
ne accesseris, antequam voceris.” (Go not 
to the council-chamber before you are sum- 


moned.) 
15 


Nothing is more garrulous than man. (οὐδέν 
ἐστιν ἀπεραντολογώτερον ἀνθρώπον.) 

GALEN, On the Natural Faculties. Ch. xviii, sec. 

254. (c. A.D. 180) 

Man is born with the faculty .. . of speech, but 
why should he be able to speak before he has 
anything to say? 
geo Wuicacore, Moral Aphorisms. (1753) 


I can't say fairer than that, can I? 
W. 5. Gitpert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


17 

You'll never move others, heart to heart, 
Unless your speech comes from your heart. 
(Doch werdet Ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schaffen, 
Wenn es Euch nicht von Herzen geht.) 

ἡ CRETE Faust. Pt. i, sc. 1. (1806) 


Alwayes those whiche knowe least, covet to 
speake most. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 120. (1574) 
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To covet to speake alwayes, and never to heare 
others, is a kinde of tyrannie. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 151. 


1 
Ye speake now, as ye would creepe into my 
mouth. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
I will say no more till the day be longer. 

Joun HEy woop, 300 Epigrams. No. 168. (1562) 


2 

His speech flowed from his tongue sweeter 
than honey. (τοῦ kal ἀπὸ γλώσσης μέλιτος 
γλυκέων ῥέεν avd7.) 

HomenRr, /liad. Bk. i, 1. 249. (c. 850 B.C.) 
According to Homer, Nestor’s discourse was 
pleasanter than honey. (Melle dulcior fluit oratio.) 

ErasMuS, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 10. (1511) 
How honey-sweet is the power of speech! (Quam 
mellea res sit oratio.) 

Ausonius, Epistles. Epis. ii, 1. 1. (c. A. Ὁ. 380) 


3 
What you are saying is but empty wind. (σὺ 
δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀνεμώλια βάζεις.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. iv, 1. 355. (c. 850 Β.6.) 
It is an ill thing to speak words vain as wind. 
(κακὸν δ᾽ aveuwria βάζειν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 837. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Repeated in xi, 464. 

The speeches of one that is desperate, which are 
as wind. (In ventum verba profertis.) 

Old Testament: Job, vi, 26. (c. 350 B.C.) 


4 
What a thing hast thou said! (οἷον éecmes.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. vii, 1. 455. (c. 850 Β. 6.) Re- 

peated many times in both Iliad and Odyssey. 
Sometimes, as in viii, 209, ποῖον τὸν μῖθον 
ἕειτες (What a word hast thou spoken), or, 
more elaborately, as in xiv, 83, ποῖόν oe ἔπος 
φύγεν ἕρκος ὀδόντων (What a word has 
escaped the barrier of thy teeth). 


5 
In that manner vulgarly, but significantly. 
called rigmarole. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark. (1791) BOoswFtL, 
i, 191, note. 
His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call rigmarole. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto i. st. 174. (1818) 


6 
[He] speaketh not without booke. 

ANDREW KINGSMILL, A View of Mans Estate. 
Ch. 12. (a. 1569) 

Methinks you speak without the book. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iii, sc. 2. (1599) That is, 
deviating from the text of a play-book, ad 
libbing. 

He spake without his booke. 

WiLLt1AM συμ, The Mirrour of Maiestie, Ὁ. 
24. (1615) 

You speak just like a book. (Vous parlez tout 
comme un livre.) 

Mo uikreE, Festin de Pierre. Act i, sc. 2. (1665) 

I do not speak wholly without book. 
Joun LocKxe, Toleration, Ch. 2. (1692) 
To speak loosely and without book. 
Τόν ει, My Study Windows, p. 257. (1870) 
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7 
One speaks little when vanity does not make 
one speak. (On parle peu quand la vanité ne 
fait pas parler.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 137. (1665) 
It is never more difficult to speak well than when 
one is ashamed to be silent. (II n’est jamais plus 


difficile de bien parler que quand on a honte de 
se taire.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 556. 
8 
Be sparing of speech and things will come 
right of themselves. (Hsi yen tzii jan.) 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 23. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 


9 
It is better to guard speech than to guard 
wealth. (κρείσσων yap μύθων ἣ κτεάνων φυλακή.) 
Lucian, Epigram. (c. A.D. 170) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 42. 
10 
The speeche whiche consisteth in pleasant 
devise and fine filed talke. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 237. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Filed speach without fraud. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 57. (1579) 


11 
‘Thauh ich seye hit my-self. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, Passus viii, 1. 192. (1393) 
Though I say it that should not. 
Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act v, sc.3.(1594) 
I say it—though I should not say it. ; 

BEN Jonson, Every Man Out of His Humour. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 

Though you say it, that should not say it, and 
must say it, if it be said. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 316. (1721) 
“A ridicule upon them that commend them- 
selves.” 

Though I say it, who should not say it. 

HANNAH More, Coelebs in Search of a Wife. 
Ch. 5.(1809) Scott, Heart of Midlothian.Ch 
27. (1818) Haripurton, Wise Sau's. (1843) 


12 
The speaker’s character, not his speech. per- 
suades. (τρόπος ἔσθ᾽ ὁ πείθων τοῦ λέγοντος, οὐ 
λόγος.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 472, Kock. (c. 
300 B.c.) Quoted by Prutarcy, Moralia, 


801A. 
13 


For more than forty years I have been speak- 
ing prose without knowing it. (Il y a plus de 
quarante ans que je dis de la prose sans que 
jen susse rien.) 
Mo ttre, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Act ii. 
sc. 4. 1. 179. (1670) The French proverb. 
“Faire de la prose sans le savoir” means to 


do or be doing just the right thing without 
knowing it. 


I shall make you an impromptu at my leisure. 
(Je vous ferai un impromptu 4 loisir. ) 
Mo.rtre, Les Précieuses Ridicules. Sc. 11, 1. 
124. (1659) 
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Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 
SAMUEL Rocers, Impromptu, referring to John 
William Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley, who 
was said to practice carefully the speeches 
which he pretended were extempore when 
he delivered them in the House of Commons. 
(c. 1807) 


1 
To speak upon the point of a fork. (Favellar 
in punta di forchetta.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (£595) Quot- 
ing an Italian proverb, for speaking minc- 
ingly, the counterpart of the French “Dis- 
puter sur la pointe d’une auguille” (needle). 


2 
Ordinary speech gives pleasure. (Sermonis 
publica forma placet.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, ]. 480. (c. 1 8. 6.) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Animo aegrotanti 
medicus est oratio” (Speech is a physician to 
a sick mind). 


3 
To speak through the nose. (Balba de nare 
loqui.) 
PERSIUS, Satires. No. i, 1. 33. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 
He speketh in his nose. 
CHAUCER, Manciple’s Prologue, |. 61. (c. 1389) 
4 
People are ever prone to speak the worst. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 30. (1576) 


Have I inadvertently made a bad argument? 
(οὐ δή πού τι κακὸν λέγων ἐμαυτὸν λέληθα >) 
Puocion, when one of his arguments in a pub- 
lic debate was universally applauded. (c. 325 
B.C.) See PLUTARCH, Lives: Phocion. Ch. 8, 
sec. 3. 
What provokes you to risibility, sir? Have 1 said 
anything that you understand ? Then I ask pardon 
of the rest of the company. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark. (c. 1776) See Ricu- 
ARD CUMBERLAND, Recollections. 


6 

To speak in due season, weaving the strands 
of many themes into brief compass brings 
less criticism from men. (καιρὸν εἰ φθέγξαιο, 
πολλῶν πείρατα auvravicas | ἐν βραχεῖ, μείων 
ἔπεται μῶμος ἀνθρώπων.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode i, 1. 81. (470 8. Cc.) 
Saying things which should be said, and which 
should not be said. (Dicenda tacenda locutus.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 7, 1. 72. (20 B.C.) 
A TIME TO SPEAK, see under TIME. 

Think well of what you speak and to whom you 
speak it. (Quid de quoque viro et cui dicas, saepe 
videto.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 68. 

You are skilled in knowing what to say and what 
not to say. (Dicenda tacendave calles.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) 

The wise man, before he speaks, will consider 
well what he speaks, to whom he speaks, and 
where and when. (Sapiens, ut loquitur, multa 
prius considerat, quid dicat, aut cui dicat, quo 
in loco, et tempore.) 

St. ΑΜΒΒΟΒΕ, De Officiis Ministrorum. Bk. i, 
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ch. 10, sec. 35. (c. a.D. 385) This dictum, 
like so many others, was later made into a 
medieval Latin jingle: “Si sapiens fore vis, 
sex serva quae tibi mando, | Quid dicas, et 
ubi, de quo, cui, quomodo, quando” (What 
you say, and where, to whom, how, and 
when). 
If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
W. E. Norris, Thirlby Hall, i, 315. (1884) 
If thou wishest to be wise, 
Keep this truth before thine eyes: 
What thou sayest and how, beware, 
Of whom, to whom, when, and where. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) 


7 

Escape into the ocean of speech with land 
nowhere in sight. (φεύγειν els τὸ πέλαγος τῶν 
λόγων.) 

Prato, Protagoras. Sec. 338A. (c. 389 B.C.) 

The tale told to Alcinous. (Δλκένου ἀπόλογος.) 

PLaTO, Republic. Bk. x, sec. 614A. (c. 375 B. Cc.) 
Referring to the long tale told by Odysseus 
to Alcinous in the Odyssey; proverbial for 
long-winded narratives. 

Plait me not prolixity of speech. (Nive plectas 
fandi mi prolixitudinem.) 

Pacuvius, Thraldorestes. Frag. 129, Loeb (c 
160 B.c.) “Cacoéthes loquendi” is the pro- 
verbial Latin phrase—an incurable passion 
for speaking. 

A long discourse argueth folly. 

JoHn LytLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 49. (1579) 
No discourse that is long can be pleasing. (Nin- 
guno razonamiento hay gustoso si es Jargo.) 

CervANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. (1605) 
Best is the tongue that feels the rein; 

He that talks much, talks in vain; 
We from the wordy torrent fly: 
Who listens to the chattering pye? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
You've made summer-complaint speeches long 
enuff. 

ARTEMUS Warp, Things in New York. (1863) 


8 
Do not put food into a slop-pail. (σιτίον εἰς 
ἀμίδα μὴ ἐμβάλλειν.) 

Ῥιύταμβοη, Moralia: Education of Children, 
12F. (c. a.p. 95) Plutarch is quoting a 
proverb, which he explains means that it is 
not fitting to put clever speech into a base 
mind, for “speech is the food of thought 
(λόγο! τροφὴ διανοίας ἐστί) and baseness in 
men makes it unclean.” “Speech is the food 
of thought” is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, |, 
i, 2, who gives the Latin, “Oratio cibus est 
animi.” 


9 
Things are well-spoken, if they be well-taken. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
. Abington. Act i, sc. 1. (1599) 
Whatsoever they speak is well-taken; and what- 
soever is well-taken is well-spoken. 
oT or Cynthia’s Revels. Act iv, sc. 3. 
1600 
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That’s well-spoken that’s 5 elle taken. 
Joun CiarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 111. (1639) 
Words well spoken because well taken. 
Tuomas Futter, Worthies (1840) ,iii,99.( 1662) 
It is well spoken that is well tane, I’ve heard. 
Georce Menriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 39. (1685) 
It was never ill said, that was not ill ta’en. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 189. (1721) 
Speak what you will, An ill man will take it ill. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6116. (1732) 
SPEAKING ILL, see under SLANDER. 
Ἵ 


You may speak when ye are spoken to. 

HENRY Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 
Speak when you are spoken to. . 

JoHN CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 20. (1639) 
Speak when you are spoken to, come when you 
are call’d. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 145. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4244. (1732) 

Speak when you are spoken to, do what you’re 
bidden ; 

Come when you're call’d, and you'll not be 
chidden. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 293. (1721) 
A more pointed Scottish variant is, “Speak 
when ye’re spoken to,| Drink when ye’re 
drunken to.” 


2 
The sailor speaks of winds, the ploughman of 
oxen; 
The soldier tells his wounds, the shepherd his 
sheep. 
(Navita de ventis, de tauris narrat arator; 
Enumerat miles vulnera, pastor oves. ) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk.ii,cleg.1,1.43.(c.26 B.C.) 
An angry man speaks in an angry way, an ex- 
citable man in a flurried way. (Lracundi hominis 
iracunda oratio est, commoti nimis incitata.) 
πῶ Lucilium. Epis.cxiv,sec.20.(c. A. D. 64) 


Fair speech is more rare than the emerald that 
is found by slave-maidens on the pebbles. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 1. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
All the world goeth by fair speech. 
Hits, Common-Place Book, p. 130. (c, 1530) 
Speak fair and think what you will. 
ΑΜ CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 331. (1605) 
He that speaks me fair and loves me not, 
I'll speak him fair and trust him not. 

Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 67. (1633) 
Speak me fair, and 1] set you down for a puppy. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

ι 


You speak in clusters; 
nutting. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
You were begot a Nutting; you speak in Clusters. 
, Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6009. (1732) 


you were begot in 


I speak after the manner of men. (ἀνθρώπινον 
λέγω.) 


New Testament: Romans, vi, 19. (c. Α. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Humanum dico.” 


6 
When thou hast spoken, thou must prove it. 
- Savi, Gulistan. Ch. iv, Apologue 3. (ς. 1258) 


Speak to the point or be still. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 19. 
(c. 900) Bellows, tr. 

This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 792. 
(c. 1386) 

There is a difference between speaking much and 
to the point. (χωρὶς 707’ εἰπειν πολλὰ καὶ τα 
καίρια.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 99. (1523) 
Cited as an old proverb, of which he gives 
the Latin, “Non est eiusdem, & multa, & 
oportuna dicere.”’ 

Better say nothing than not to the Purpose. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
132. (1693) 

Better say nothing, than nothing to the Purpose. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 921. (1732) 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon: Reflections. No. 183 
(1820) A variant is, “If you dan’t sav it, 
you won't have to unsay it.” The Germans 
say, ‘“Schweig, oder rede etwas, das besser 
ist denn Schweigen” (Keep silence, or say 
something better than silence), or “Rede 
wenig, rede wahr, Zehre wenig, zahle baar” 
(Speak little, speak the truth; Spend little, 
pay cash). 


8 
Don’t say one thing and mean another. (Pu 
k’o k’ou shih hsin fei.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1715. (1875) See under Hypocrisy. 


9 
Even the most timid man can deliver a bold 
speech. (Est enim oratio etiam cimidissimis 
audax. ) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxvi,sec.6.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 


10 
Speak the speech, I pray you, 
on the tongue. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. Act iii, se. 2, 1. 1. (1600) 
When you speak in the Theatre doe not speak like 
a mouse in a cheese... but speak out your 
words boldly and distinctly. 

E. VERNEY, in Verney Memoirs, 24 June, 1685 


. trippingly 


11 
Not to speak it profanely. 


SHAKESPEARE, Hanilet, iii, 2, 35. (1600) 
12 


We must speak by the card, or equivocation 
will undo us. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 149. (1600) To 
speak with care and exactness. 


I speak by the card in order to avoid entangle- 
ment of words. 


_ BENIOMIN Jowett, Plato, iv, 315. (1875) 


A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear. 
i SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 2, 25. (1600) 


He speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke and 
bounce. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 462. (1596) 
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She speaks poniards, and every word stabs. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 1, 
255. (1598) 
Runs not this speech like iron through your 
blood ? 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 1, 
252. 
1 will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 414. (1600) See 
under DAGGER. 
Hang cold discourse; for we’ll speak fireworks. 
Joun Frercuer, The Elder Brother. Act i, sc. 
2. (c. 1613) 
1 Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 95. (1605) 


2 
He writes verses, he speaks holiday. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iii, 2, 69. (1601) To use choice language, 
different from that of every day. 


3 
I have said my say. (τάντ᾽ ἀκήκοας λόγον.) 
SOPHOCLES, Ajax, Ἰ. 480. (c. 409 B.C.) 
You have said your say. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


4 
To speak much is one thing, to speak well is 
another. (χωρὶς τὸ τ᾽ εἰπεῖν πολλὰ καὶ τά καίρια.) 
SopHOcLEs, Oedipus Coloneus,).808.(c.408 B.C.) 
Many speak much who cannot speak well. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 11. (1633) 
To speak and to speak well are two things. A fool 
may talk, but a wise man speaks. 
Jonson, Explorata: Praecept. Element. (1636) 
Flow of words is not always a flow of wisdom. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 195. (1902) 


5 
I stand upon the perilous edge of speech. (τρὸς 
αὐτῷ γ᾽ εἰμὶ τῷ δεινῷ λέγειν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King,\.1169.(c.409 B.C.) 


6 

Nothing is said now that has not been said be- 
fore. (Nullumst iam dictum quod non sit 
dictum prius. ) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus: Prologus,}. 41. (161 B.c.) 
Perish those who have said our good things be- 
fore us. (Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.) 

AFLius Donatus, Commentary on Terence (c. 

A.D. 350) The saying is also ascribed to St. 
Augustine. 


7 
By what long discipline and at what cost, ἃ 
man learns to speak simply at last. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Autumn, 12 Dec., 1851. 


8 
Why apeake ye so faintly, or why are ye so 
sad?— 
Thou knowest the proverbe—bycause I can 
not be had. 
Nicotas UpA.t, Ralph Roister Doister. Act tii, 
sc. 3. (1550) 


9 
He speaks to me as if I were a public meeting. 
Quren VicroriA, referring to Gladstone. (c. 
1868) See Russert, Collections and Recol- 
lections. Ch. 14. 
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10 
Who sayth lytell he is wyse and fewe wordes 
are soone amended. 

UnKNown, The Parlament of Byrdes. (c. 1530) 
In Hazri1t, Early Popular Poetry, iii, 169. 

Lyttell sayd sowne amended. 

UNKNOWN, Philip and Mary. (c. 1555) In 
WricHT, Political Songs, Ὁ. 31. GRANGE, 
Golden Aphroditis, sig. Bl. (1577) Porter, 
(1599) DEKKER, Patient Grissil. Act. iii. 
(1603) Ricuarpson, Clarissa, v, iii. (1748) 

Nothing said is soonest amended. 

Joun Swan, Speculum Mundi (1670), p. 368. 
(1635) 

Least said soonest mended. 

Wa ter Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 6. 
(1818) Dickens, Pickwick. Ch. 48. (1837) 
CHARLES BuRKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, sc. 
2. (1865) BERNARD SHAW, The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple. Act i. (1897) AcAaTua Curistie, The 
Moving Finger, p. 37. (1942) etc., etc. 

Least said soonest mended, but nowt said needs 
no mending. 

J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 89. (1917) 

The better the less said. 

OcpEN Nasu, On Gratitude We Stand Platitude. 
(1940) 

As you say in England, The shorter the tale, the 
soonest mended. 

ἀκ τυ BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, p. 44. 

1941) 


11 
They say. What do they say? Let them say. 
(λέγουσιν ἄ θέλονσιν. λεγέτωσαν. οὐ μέλει pol.) 


UNKNowN. Greek inscription on rings found at 
Pompeii, dating from c. A.p. 25. Used by 
Bernard Shaw as motto over his fireplace. 
The English frequently quoted, for example 
in Noex Cowarp’s Present Indicative, p. 315. 
(1937) 

They haif said: Quhat say thay? Lat thame say. 

KEITH, EaRL MARISCHAL, Motto, inscribed on 
Marischal College in the University of Aber- 
deen. (c. 1593) See Watt, Aberdeen and 
Banff, p. 179. The sentence was often used 
as a charm over the doors of Scottish houses 
during the sixteenth century. 

In things that a Man would not be seen in him- 
selfe, it is a Point of Cunning, to borrow the 
Name of the World; as to say, The World sayes, 
or, There is a speech abroad. 

FRANCIS BACON, Essays: Of Cunning. (1625) 
“They say” is half a lie. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, Ὁ. 261. (1710) 
Everybody says it, and what everybody says 
must be true. 

Cooper, Miles Wallingford. Ch. 30. (1844) 
Say before they say. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.517.(1855) 
The watch-word of my house, “Never mind what 
people say.” 

Cuarres Kinosrey, Letters, i, xiii, 358. (1855) 
What one says may be false, but what a hundred 
say must be true. (Yi δὴ chuan hsii; pai jén 
chuan shih.) 

WiLt1aM Scarsonovon, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1110. (1875) 
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Have you heard of the terrible family They, 
And the dreadful venomous things They say? 
ELLA WHEELER WILCcOx, “They Say.” (1883) 


It is a common prouerbe, that who spekethe 
vnwysely and vaguely, or in an euylle maner, 
he speketh to moche. 

UNKNowN, Dives et Pauper, fo. 75. (1493) 
Saying the wrong thing is misfortune; but try- 
ing to explain it is disaster. 

; Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack, p. 70. (1906) 


Who-so sparyth to speke, sparyth to spede. 

UNKNowN, Douce MS., 52. Forster, ed. (c.1350) 
Spechéles may no man spede. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 1293. (c. 1390) 
Whosoever sparys fore to speke sparys for to 
spede. 

JOHN AUDELAyY, Poems, p. 28. (c. 1426) 

Who spareth to speke, in fayth he spareth to 
spede. 

JOHN SKELTON, The Bowge of Courte, 1. 91. (a. 

1529) 
Spare to speake spare to specde. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
DeLoney, The Gentle Craft. Ch. 15. (1597) 
CONGREVE, The Way of the World. Act iv, 
sc. 4. (1700) etc., etc. KELLY, Scottish Prov- 
erbs, p. 5 (1721), explains the saying: “Un- 
less a man make interest and importune, he 
will not readily come to profit, honour, or 
advancement.” 

He speedeth best, that speakest wisest. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 277. (1580) 
Speak and speed, ask and have. 

ς ἸΟΗΝ CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 40. (1639) 


Ewyre say wylle, or hold the styll. 
Unknown, Early Miscellanies. (c. 1480) In 
Warton Classics, p. 63. 
A prouerbe of old, say well or be styl. 
JOHN SKELTON, Against a Comely Coistrown. 
(c. 1529) 
SPEAKING TOO MUCH, see SILENCE AND SPEECH. 
SOONER SAID THAN DONE, see SAYING AND DOING. 


I1I—Speech: Freedom of Speech 
Pas also Thought: Freedom of Thought 


Liberty of speech inviteth and provoketh 
liberty to be used again, and so bringeth much 
to a man’s knowledge. 
FrANctis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Ch. 2. (1605) 
I may stand alone, 

But would not change my free thoughts for a 

throne. 
: Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 89. (1820) 


The most beautiful ne in the world is free- 
dom of speech. (τέ. κάλλιστον ἐν ἀνθρώποις, 
παρρησία.) 
DIOGENES, Apothegm. (c. 350 B.c.) See Dios- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Vi. 69. 
Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, ahove all liberties. 
JOHN MILTON, Areopagitica. (1644) 
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6 
In a free state there must be free speech. (In 
libera civitate oportet etiam linguas esse 
liberas. ) 
EMPEROR DOMITIAN, Apothegm. (c. A.D. 90) 
In a free citie men ought to have free speeches. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 75. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
To speak his thoughts is every freeman’s right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight. 
Pops, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xii, 1. 249. (1720) 


The world always lets a man tell what he 
thinks, his own way. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Tour to the Heb- 

rides, 19 Aug., 1773. 

I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or 
weak, 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak 

3 J. R. LowE 1, A Fable for Critics. (1848) 


I liked the author of de /’Esprit [Helvétius ]. 
... But I have never approved either the 
errors of his book, or the trivial truths which 
he recites with so much emphasis. I have, how- 
ever, boldly taken his part when absurd men 
have condemned him for these very truths. 
(J’aimais l’auteur du livre de l’Esprit. . . 
Mais je n’ai jamais apprové ni les erreurs de 
son livre, ni les vérités triviales qu’il débite 
avec emphase. J’ai pris son parti hautement 
quand les hommes absurdes l’ont condammé 
pour ces vérités méme. ) 

VoLralrE, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Homme 
(1764) 

I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it. 

S. G. TALLENTYRE, The Friends of Voltaire, p. 
199. (1906) The sentence, enclosed in quota- 
tion marks, purported to be from a letter 
written by Voltaire to Claude Adrien Hel- 
vétius, referring to his book, de PEsprit, 
which Voltaire had just read. It was so strik- 
ing that it was widely quoted as Voltaire’s 
own, but when a careful search of Voltaire’s 
correspondence failed to disclose it, Miss 
Tallentyre was asked where she had found 
it. She replied that the sentence was not 
Voltaire’s but a paraphrase of her own— 
probably of the sentences quoted above. 


IV—Speaking and Hearing 
See also Eye and Ear 


9 
Be swift in hearing but slow in replying. 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
v, 11. (ς. 190 B.c.) Oe6csterley, tr. 


10 

He that speaks, sows; he that hears, reaps. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2310. (1732) 

2 See also under SILENCE AND SPEECH. 


Dover-court: all speakers and no hearers. 
THomMas FuLter, Worthies, ii, 124. (1662) 
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The whole room was a perfect resemblance of 


Dover-court, where all speak, but nobody heard 
or answered. 

THomas Brown, Works (1760), iti, 66. (1700) 
As in the proverbial court at Dover, all speakers 
and no hearers. 

Rocer NortnH, Examen, Ὁ. 517. (1740) 

For up ten minutes ’twas Dover to pay, all talkers 
an’ no listeners. 

QuiILLer-Coucn, Troy Town. Ch. 19. (1888) 


1 
He that speaks ill will always hear worse. (Y 
el que dice mal, siempre oye peor.) 

GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 228. (1647) 


2 
It behoveth one without learning, to speake 
little, and heare much. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 121. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

From hearing comes wisdom; from speaking, re- 
pentance. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.359.(1855) 
Hear twice before you speak once. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 405 
3 
Whatsoever word thou speakest, such shalt 
thou also hear. (ὁπποῖόν κ' εἴπῃσθα ἔπος, τοῖόν 
κ᾽ éwaxovoass. ) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xx, 1. 250. (c. 850 B.C.) 

If you say what you please, you will hear what 
pleases not. (al ρξείποις τὰ θέλης, ἀκούσαις τά x’ 
οὐ θέλης.) 

AcaEus. Frag. 140. (c. 595 B.c.) Quoted by 
ProcLus on Hesiod, Works and Days. Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagza, i, i, 27, with the Latin, 
“Qui quac vult dicit, quae non vult audict.” 

He will hear what he doesn’t like who persists 
in saying what he likes. (Audit quod non vult, 
qui pergit dicere quod vult.) 

Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, }. 10. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Durr, Minor Latin Poets,p.624. 

If he persists in saying what he likes, he shall 
hear what he won’t like. (Si mihi perget quae volt 
dicere, ea quae non volt audiet.) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 920. (166 B.c.) Terence has 
something of the same thought in the pro- 
logue to Phormio, |. 20: “He who says kind 
things should hear kind things” (Benedictis 
si certasset, audisset bene). 

When you say what you like, you hear what you 
don’t like. (Cum dixeris quae vis, audies quae 
non vis.) 

SAINT JEROME (HIERONYMUS), paraphrasing 
Terence. (c. A.p. 400) As quoted by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, i, 27. 

He which saieth what pleaseth him, heareth that 
which displeaseth him. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, i, 72. (1574) 
Since they say what they liste, they shall hear 
what they liste not. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. Y1. (1583) 
He that speaks the thing he should not, hears the 
things he would not. 

Frercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (c. 1595) 
Who says what he lists, hears what is against 
his will. 

Torriano, Piasza Universale, p. 319. (1666) 
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He that speaks lavishly shall hear as knavishly. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 144. (1670) 
He that speaks the Thing he should not, 

Shall hear the Thing he would not. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6303. (1732) 
Who says what he likes, shall hear what he does 
not like. 

TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 4. (1853) 
Whoso speaketh of what concerneth him not, 
shall hear what pleaseth him not. 

RICHARD Burton, tr., The Thousand Nights 


and a Night. Nt. 10. (1885) 
4 


Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak. 
ἔστω δὲ πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ταχὺς els τὸ ἀκοῦσαι, 
βραδὺς εἰς τὸ λαλῆσαι.) 
New Testament: James, i, 19. (Α. Ὁ. 44) The 
Vulgate is, “Sit autem omnis homo velox ad 


audiendum: tardus autem ad loquendum ” 
5 


When all men speak, no man hears. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 343. (1721) 


6 

He that hears much and speaks not at all 

shall be welcome both in bower and hall. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 102. (1670) 


D’URFEY, Quixote. Pt. i, act iii, sc. 2. (1694) 
7 


Telle neuer the more, though thou moche hire 
Unknown, Peter Idle’s Instructions, 1. 59. (c 
1420) 
Who hereth oft, And speaketh seeld, 
Be witte aloft, He wynth the fceld. 
Joun Heywoop, Epigrams, p. 96. (1562) 
Heare much; but little speake. 
GEOFFREY WHITNEY, A Choice of Emblemes, 
p. 191. (1586) 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 68. (1600) 
Out of humane authors take these few cautions, 
. . . Hear much: speak little. 
RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iti, mem. vii. (1621) 


V—Speech: Plain-Speaking 
See also Candor 


8 
Always be ready to speak your mind, and a 
base man will avoid you. 
WILLIAM Brake, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) See 
also under Μινου. 


9 
I am downright, I am dunstable, and must 
speak the truth. 
Joun Dennis, Works, ii, 344. (1718) 
If this is not plain speaking, there is no such 
place as downright Dunstable in being. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 17. (1824) 
The proverb is, “As plain as Dunstable high- 
way.” 


1 
Blunt tools are sometimes found of use where 
sharper instruments would fail. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 24. (1840) 
“Not to put too fine a point upon it”’—a favourite 
apology for plain-speaking with Mr. Snagsby. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 11. (1852) 
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1 
Trouthes talk is simple. (Veritatis simplex 
oratio. ) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii, No 88. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 15. 
Speak boldly, and speak truly, shame the devil. 
ΤΟῊΝ FLETCHER, Wit without Money. Act iv, 
sc. 4. (1639) 
TELL TRUTH AND SHAME DEVIL, see under TRUTH. 


2 

Give me a beggar who, through love for me, 

Leaves fear behind and speaks his heart’s be- 
lief, 

(ἐμοὶ yap ely mrwxds. . . . ὅστις ὥν εὔνους epol 

φόβον παρελθὼν τἀπὸ καρδίας ἐρεῖ.) 

Evripipes, Ino. Frag. 412. (c. 440 Β: 6.) Quoted 

by Piutarcn, Moralia, 63A. 


3 
Speak out, hide not thy thoughts. (ἐξαύδα, μὴ 
κεῦθε vow.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. i, |. 363. (c. 850 B.C.) 

To speak out plainly is the better course. (φάσθαι 
dé σε κάλλιόν ἐστιν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 549. (c. 850 B.C.) 
We use great plainness of speech. (πολλῇ παρρησίᾳ 
γρώμεθα.) 

New Testament: 1] Corinthians, ili, 12. (ΑΔ. Ὁ. 

57) The Vulgate is, “Multa fiducia utimur.” 
Say what you mean, (βάζ᾽ ἃ φρονεῖς.) 
ApnaEus, Epigram, (c. A.D. 150) See Greek 
Anthology, x, 20. 
I] speke right as I mene. 

CHAUCcER (?), Merciles Beaute, 1. 31. (c. 1380) 
I can not glose, I am a rude man. 

CHAvccer, Canterbury Tales: The Marchantes 

Tale, 1. 1107. (c. 1388) 
It is high time to speak plain English. (Il fault 
parler francois. ) 

MonrtalcneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 18. (1580) 

Let every man speak as he finds. 

Drypen, Wild Gallant. Act ii, sc. 2. (1663) 
Ruse [praise] the ford as ye find it. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish. (1678) The 

French sav, “On doit dire le bien du bien” 
(One should speak well of what is well) 


Speak with Roman bluntness. (Romana sim- 
plicitate loqui.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xi, No. 20. (A.D. 93) 
Martial is referring to Augustus. 
To talk like a Scythian. (τὴν ἀπὸ Σκυθῶν ῥῆσιν.) 
DIoGENES LAERTIUS, Anacharstis. Bk. i, sec. 101. 
(c. Α. ἢ. 230) “Anacharsis the Scythian,” says 
Laertius, ‘“‘was so outspoken that he furnished 
niet for a proverb, ‘To talk like a Scy- 
thian.’” 


We drank the pure daylight of honest speech. 
, Grorce ΜΈΒΕΡΙΤΗ, Modern Love. St. 48.(1862) 


Say whatever rises to our lips. (8 τι ἦλθ᾽ ἐπὶ 
στόμα. 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. viii, sec. 563C. (c. 
375 8.C.) Quoted as a phrase of Aeschylus, 
and also used by THEMISTOCLES, iv, 52B, and 
PLUTARCH, 763B. 
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To speak whatever comes into one’s head. (Dicere 
quicquid in buccam venerit.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum, i, 12. (c. 50 B.c.) To say 
whatever comes uppermost. Quoted by Eras- 
Mus, Adagia, i, v, 72, who cites a similar 
proverb, “To say whatever comes to the 
tongue” (Quicquid in linguam venerit), from 
the Greek, 5 ri κεν ἔλθῃ ἐπὶ γλῶσσαν λέγειν. 

Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. (Ex abundantia enim cordis os loqui- 
tur.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xii, 34. (c. Α. Ὁ. 70) 

What his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 
2, 14. (1598) 

What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 258. (1607) 


7 
Speak out or get out. (Iam loquere aut hinc 
abis.) 

PLautus, Mercator, |. 168. (c. 200 B.C.) 


8 

Let us say what we feel, and feel what we 
say; let speech harmonize with life. (Quod 
sentimus loquamur, quod loquimur sentiamus ; 
concordet sermo cum vita. ) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.Ixxv,sec.4.(c. A.D. 65) 
Be not ashamed to say what you are not ashamed 
to think. (Non pudeat dicere, quod non pudet 
sentire.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1695) 


Quoted from an unidentified source. 
9 


I'll tell the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 4, 154. 
(1604) 
Ay, tell the world. 
RoBERT BROWNING, Paracelsus. Pt. ti. (1835) 
10 
He was wont to speak plain, and to the pur- 
pose. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 
3, 19. (1598) 
Speak frankly as the wind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, i, 3, 253. 
(1601) 
He speaks home, madam. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 166. (1604) 
11 
Complaisance gets us friends, plain-speaking 
hate. (Obsequium amicos, veritas odium 
parit.) 
TERENCE, Andria, 1. 69. (166 B.C.) 
Nothing is more useful to man than to speak 
truly, yet sincerity is apt to be twisted to its own 
destruction. (Utilius homini nihil est, quam recte 
loqui; Sed ad perniciem solet agi sinceritas.) 
PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 12,1.1.(ς.25 B.c.) 
Candor and generosity, unless tempered by due 
moderation, lead to ruin. (Simplicitas ac liber- 
alitas, ni adsit modus, in exitium vertuntur.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 86. (c. A. D. 109) 
Candor once went forth boldly and in smiles, but 
it crept home in tatters and tears. 
UnKNowN, Poor Richard Jr's Almanack, Ὁ. 
51. (1906) 
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ViI—Speech: Spades are Spades 


1 
That which is a trough he calls a trough. 
(ὅστις καλέσειε κάρδοπον τὴν καρδόπην.) 


ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 1251. (423 B.C.) 
The Macedonians are by nature a rough and 
rustic people who call a tub a tub. (τὴν σκάφην 
σκάφην λέγοντας.) 

PHILIP OF MACEDON, to some envoys who com- 
plained that certain members of his train 
had called them traitors. (c. 350 B.c.) As 
given by Prurarcn, Sayings of Kings and 
Commanders. Sec. 178B. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, iii, 5, who gives the Latin as, 
“Ficus ficus, ligonem ligonem vocat” (To call 
a fig a fig and a spade a spade). This is the 
first appearance of “spade” in the proverb, 
and may have been due to a mistake on 
the part of Erasmus in confusing σκάφη, 
which means a tub, or boat, or bowl, or any 
sort of hollow vessel which has been dug or 
scooped out, with some derivative from the 
stem of σκάπτειν, to dig, which may also 
mean the instrument with which the digging 
is done, i.e. a spade. But more probably it 
was a deliberate substitution on the part 
of Erasmus, who knew his Greek, and his 
account of the incident would seem to sub- 
stantiate this. He says, “When those persons 
who were with Lasthenes were aggrieved be- 
cause certain members of Philip’s train called 
them traitors, Philip answered that the Mace- 
donians were altogether gross and rustical, 
and had not the wit to call a spade by any 
other name than a spade, alluding to the 
common proverb of the Greeks, calling figs 
figs, and a tub a tub, and meaning that they 
were traitors in very deed.” And then Eras- 
mus cites the proverb in another form, “Ficus 
ficus voco, panarium panarium” (To call a 
fig a fig and a bread-basket a bread-basket). 

Confutation is my name, the friend of truth and 
candor. ... I call a fig a fig, a tub a tub. (τὰ 
σῦκα σῦκα, THY σκάφην σκάφην λέγων.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. No. 545K. (c. 300 B.C.) 
This is the usual form of the Greek proverb, 
derived from Aristophanes. So frequently 
used that only a few examples will be cited. 

Here is your Stoic disquisition in a nutshell, “The 
wise man will call a spade a spade.” (ὁ σοφὸς 
εὐθυρρημονήσει.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis.xxii.(46 B.C.) 
Calling a fig a fig and a tub a tub. (τά δῦκα 
σῦκα, Thy σκάφην δὲ σκάφην ὀνομάσων.) 

Lucian, Writing History. Sec. 41A.(c. a. p. 170) 
Whiche call ...a mattok nothing els but a 
mattok, and a spade a spade. 

TAVERNER, Garden of Wysdome. Sig. C4. (1529) 
We are plain people and call figs, figs: prunes, 
prunes: & pears, pears. (Nous sommes simples 
gens, et appellons les figues, figues: les prunes, 
prunes: & les poires, poires.) 

Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 54. (1548) 
Brought up like a rude Macedon, and taught to 
call a spade a spade. 

ΦΤΕΡΗΕΝ Gosson, Ephemerides. (1579) 
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I cannot say the crow is white, 
But needes must call a spade a spade. 

HuMFreyY Girrorp, 4 Woman’s Face is Full 
of Wiles. (1580) 

He may, being a plain man, call a spade a spade. 

WILLIAM Kemp, Nine Daies Wonder. (1600) 
Ramp up my genius, be not retrograde; 

But boldly nominate a spade a spade. 

BEN Jonson, Poetaster. Act v, sc. 3. (1602) 
I think it good plain English, without fraud, 
To call a spade a spade, a bawd a bawd. 

Jonn Taytor, A Kicksy Winsey. (1619) 

A loose, plain, rude writer, I call a spade a spade. 

RoBert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 
Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 

Gods people shall not spare to call a spade a 
spade, a niggard a niggard. 

Joun Trapp, Mellifictum Theologicum. (1647) 
This is not the Time of Day 
For truth to be so obvious made, 

We must not call a Spade a Spade. 

Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus, i, 7.(1706) 
I love to call a spade a spade. 

Swett, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
There's no imaginative humbug about me. I call 
a spade a spade. 

Dickens, Hard Times. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1854) 

I talked with her with daring frankness, fre- 
quently calling a spade a spade instead of coldly 
symbolizing it as a snow shovel. 

Mark Twar, In Eruption, Ὁ. 315. (1908) This 
is Twain’s account of his talk with Elinor 
Glynn about her novel, Three Weeks. 

Most people nowadays call it “a bloody shovel.” 

PartrinceE, Dictionary of Clichés: Call. (1941) 


2 

A man that should call everything by its 
right name, would hardly pass the streets 
without being knocked down as a common 
enemy. 

Lorp Harirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, Ὁ. 246. 
People now-a-days is gitting so mealy-mouthed 
they can’t call nothing by its right name. 

WILLIAM TAPPAN THOMPSON, Major Jones’s 

Courtship. (1843) 


3 
We call a nettle but a nettle and 
The faults of fools but folly. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 1, 208. (1607) 
Christ Himself ... scruples not to name the 
dunghill and the jakes. 

Mutton, Apology for Smectymnuus. (1642) 

I can call nothing by name if that is not his 
name. I call a cat a cat, and Rolet a rogue. (Je 
ne puis rien nommer si ce n’est pas son nom; 
J’appelle un chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon.) 

BoILeau, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 51. (1660) 

This sublime age reduces everything to its quintes- 
sence; all periphrases and expletives are so much 
in disuse, that I suppose soon the only way to 
{go about] making love will be to say “Lic down.’ 
Horace Warpotz, Letter to H. 5. Conway, 23 
Qct., 1778. 
It’s only speaking out in meeting, as they say, 
—it’s only calling black, black, and white, white. 
TrmotHy Say ArtHur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night vii, Ὁ. 137. (1854) 
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“Ye can call it influenza if ye like,” said Mrs. 
Machin. “There was no influenza in my young 
days. We call a cold a cold.” 

ARNOLD BENNETT, The Card (Denry the Au- 
dacious). Ch. 8. (1911) The Italians say, 
“Chiamar gatta gatta” (To call a she-cat a 
she-cat) ; the Germans, “Einem zeigen was 
eine Harke ist” (To show him what a rake is). 


SPEED 
See also Quickness, Swiftness 


1 
Quick speed is good, where wisdom leads the 
way. 
RoBErT GREENE, Selimus, |. 313. (1594) 
Sober speed is wisdom’ 5 leisure. 
Robert SouTuweE_i, Loss in Delay. (c. 1595) 


2 
Neither birds nor winds are faster. (Neque 
aves neque venti citius. ) 
Prautus, Bacchides, |. 290. (190 B.C.) 
So fast as her faynte legges could carry her. 
GForce PetTiE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 136. (1576) 


3 
His own speed bears him on. (Fert impetus 
ipsum. ) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, I. 369. (19 B.c.) 
MOorE HASTE LESS SPEED, see under HASTE. 


F SPENDING 


After great getters come great spenders. 

Tuomas BELL, Survey of Popery, i, ii, iv. (1596) 
After a great Getter, then commonly comes a 
Spender. 

Joun GAULE, Distractions, Ὁ. 438. (1629) 
A good sparer makes a good spender. 

Joun Gore, Wav to Well-Doing, Ὁ. 25. (1635) 
Great spenders are bad lenders. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 262. (1639) 

Ray, p. 145; Furrer, No. 6169. 


ε 


He spent Michaelmas rent, 
Moone. 

WiItrtaM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 323. (1605) 
He will spend a whole year’s rent at one meal’s 
meat. 

Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 3207 (1640) 
6 


in Midsummer 


Lo, Troilus, men seyn that hard it is 

The wolf ful. and the wether hool to have; 

This is to seyn, that men ful ofte. v-wis, 

Mot spenden part. the remenaunt for to save. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 1373. (ς. 1380) 

"Tis a well spent penny that saves a groat. 

. FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749 


Spend and be free, but make no waste. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 129. (1639) 
Ray, p. 24; Futier, No. 4247. 
Spend as you get. 
, JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 212. (1639) 


I will very gladly spend and be spent for vou. 
(ἐγὼ δὲ ἥδιστα δαπανήσω καὶ ἐκδαπανηθήσομαι 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν. ) 

New Testament: II Corinthians, xii, 15. (a. 0. 
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57) The Viulsaie is, “Ego autem libentissime 
impendam, et superimpendar i ipse pro anima- 
bus vestris.” 
Counting it blessedness enough so to spend and 
be spent. 
THOMAS CaRLYLE, Afiscellanies, i, 236. (1828) 


9 
Mal soupe qui tout disne [He sups badly who 


eats everything at dinner], of a young spender 
comes an old beggar. 

RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Mal. (1611) 
Who spends before he thrives, will beg before he 
thinks. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5720. (1732) 
He who spends all he gets is on his way to heg- 
gary. 

so surL SMILES, Thrift, p. 172. (1875) 


Mich spendinge and many gyftes make bar[e] 
celars and empty thystes. 
Mires CovERDALE, The Christen State of Matry- 


monye, sig. 13. (1541) 
11 


Little good is soone spended. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 71. (c. 1595) 
A little good is soon spent. 
WittiAM CamMpEN, Remains (1870), p 327. 
(1605) CLARKE, p. 242; Ray, p. 116. 
Little geer soon spended. 
James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 231. (1721) 
Little Goods are soon spent. 
som FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 3255 (1732) 


' 
He that dothe more expende, thanne his goodes 
wvll extende. meruayle it shall not be. thoughe 
he be greued with pouertee. 

Joun FItTzHERBERT, The Boke of Husbandry, 
p. 99. (1523) 

Who more than he is worth doth spend, 
He makes a rope his life to end. 

JouHn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6397. (1732) From 
the French, “Qui plus despend qu’il n’a vail- 
lant, Il fait le corde ow il se pend.” 

Any government like any family, can for a vear 
spend a little more than it earns. But vou and 
I know that a continuance of that habit means 
the poorhouse. 

F. Ὁ. RoostveEtt, Radio Speech, 30 July, 1932 


13 
A good getting, maketh a good spending. (El 
ben guadagnare, fa il bel spendere.) 

Joun Friorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) See 


also under GAIN. 
14 


If vou know how to spend less than you get, 
you have the philosopher’s-stone. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1736 
Many Estates are spent in the Getting. 
Since Women for Tea forsook Spinning anéd 
Knitting ; 
And Men for Punch forsook Hewing and Split. 
ting. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
A shilling spent idly by a Fool. may be picked up 
by a Wiser Person, who knows better what to 
do with it. 
FRANKLIN, Letter to Vaughan, 26 July, 1784 
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, 
Always taking out of the Meat-tub, and never 
putting in, soon comes to the Bottom. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1758. 
The Spanish form is, “By always taking out 
and never putting in, the bottom is soon 
reached.” 
Always taking out and never putting back soon 
empties the biggest sack. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 11. (1880) 
Everything going out and nothing coming in, as 
the vulgarians say. 
O. Henry, 4A Service of Love. (1906) 


2 
A Crown in Pocket doth you more Credit than 
an Angel spent. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 63. (1732) 
Know when to spend, and when to spare, 
And you need not be busy; you'll ne’er be bare. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6347. (1732) 
The Italians say, “El proverbio dei tre 5: 
spender, spander, e sparagnar” (The proverb 
of the three S’s: spend, spend profusely, and 
spare). 
BETTER SPENT THAN SPARED, see under SPARING 


3 
If you have nought, spend the lesse. 
(E se tu n’es de la richece 
Quel puisses faire, si t’estrece.) 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, |. 
2157. (c. 1240) Chaucer (Ὁ) tr., 1. 2274. 
(c. 1365) 
Live according to your means. (Infra tuam pelli- 
culam te contine.) 
ALFRED HENpERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 177. 
(1869) “Let your purse be your master.” 
Dunna Iet your jaws o’errun your claws. 
THomas Dariincton, The Faolk-Speech of 
South Cheshire, p. 280. (1887) 


4 
In spending lies the advantage. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 90. (1640) 
To a good spender God is the Treasurer. 
: Hersert, Jocula Prudentum. No. 532. 


The Jews spend at Easter, the Moors at mar- 
riages, the Christians in suits. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 244. (1640) 
Is it not a sad thing that ... it should become 
a proverb that “the Jew spends all in his passover, 
the Moor in his marriage, and the Christian in his 
lawsuits” ? 

TayLor, Sunday Sermons, xxi, 585. (1652) 
The Jews spend at Easter, the Moors at marriages, 
and the Christians in suits of law. 

; Jounn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) 


Ye are calde not onely to great a spender, 
To franke a geuer, and as free a lender. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
7 


We will spend and spend, and tax and tax, 
and elect and elect. 

Harry Hopxins (?), Remark, to Max Gordon 
2: the Empire race-track, Yonkers, N.Y., 
atee 1938. Hopkins denied that he ever 
said it 
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8 
Never spend your money before you have it. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Charles Clay. 
(1817) One of ten “canons of conduct.” 
Draw your Salary before spending it. 
GEORGE ADE, Forty Modern Fables: The Peo- 
ple’s Choice. (1901) 


9 
A man who both spends and saves money is 
the happiest man, because he has both en- 
joyments. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELt,Life,25 April,1778. 
0 


1 
If you’re rich enough you can get away with 
spending water like money. 

Ocpen Nasu, The Depravity of Poverty.(1940) 


11 
The nigard spendeth asmuche as the liberall. 
Sir THOMAS Norru, tr., Diall of Princes, fo. 
199. (1557) “So sayth the common prou- 
erbe.”’ 
More spends the niggard than the liberal. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 39. (1639) 
A covetous man out-spends a liberal man. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 17. (1666) 
NO FEAST TO A MISER’S, see under FEAST. 
12 
Defend me and Spend me. 

ROBERT PAYNE, 4 Brief Description of lrelund, 
p. 4. (1590) Quoted as an Irish saying. 
They are very loth to yeld any certayne rent, but 
onely such spendinges, saying commonly, “Spend 

me and defend me.” 
EDMUND SPENSER, A View of the Present State 
of Ireland. (1596) Works (Globe), 642.1. 
Defend me and spend me (saith the Irish churl) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 
Spend me and defend me . . . expresses their idea 
of what they owed to their native chiefs, and what 
these owcd in return to them. 


Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 3 (1853) 
13 


If you spend anything on a bad wife and an 
enemy, that’s expense; money spent on a good 
guest and friend is money made; and money 
spent on divine worship a wise man counts 
clear gain. (Et quod in divinis rebus sump- 
tumst, sapienti lucrumst. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 673. (c. 200 B.C.) 
If you spend a thing you can not have it. (Non 
tibi illud apparere si sumas potest.) 

PLautus, Trinummus, |. 414. (c. 194 B.C.) 


14 

There'll be no income, if outlay exceeds in- 
come. (Quaestus non consistet, si eum sumptus 
superat. ) 

PLautus, Poenulus, |. 287, (c. 194 B.c.) Usually 
adapted to read, “Sumptus censum ne Su- 
peret” (Let not your expenditure exceed your 
income). 

He that spendyth more then he gettythe, a beg- 
gatris lyfe he schall lede. 

UNKNowN, Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgremage, 
I. 151. (c. 1460) 

Who hath but four and spendeth seauen, 
Needeth no purse to put his money in. 
WonroEPHE, Spared Hources, Ὁ. 278. (1623) 
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He that has but Four, and spends Five, has no 
need of a Purse. 

Tuomas FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 2134. (1732) 
Whatever you have, spend less. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, iv,157.(1776) 
Lay vour wame [spending] to your winning. Let 
not vour household expenditure exceed your in- 
come. 

HENnERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 16. (1832) 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 12. (1849) 


1 
Who spends too much gets into debt. (Qui 
trop despent, il s’endete.) 
RutTencur, Le Testament de VAsne, 1. 85. (c. 
1250) See Montaicion, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
lili, 217. 
Who spends more than he should, shall not have 
to spend when he would. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 25. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnonmtologia. No. 6074. (1732) 


2 
Neither spend foolishly, nor work fruitlessly. 
(Ch‘ien pu ts‘o yung, kung wu wang shih.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1978. (1875) 
Pull up the turnips and you'll have plenty of 
room. (Ch‘ii liao lo p‘u ti t'u kuan.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2017. Cut 
out useless expenditure, and you'll have some 
extra moncy. 
3 
I thank vou for your pains: spend this for me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 302. (1599) 
Will vou allow me to quote your favorite author ? 
-—"Spend this for me.” 
Neato Marsu, Vintage Murder. Ὁ. 286. (1940) 


4 
A fool may make money, but it takes a wise 
man to spend it. 

SPURGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 19. (1869) 


5 
‘A spending hand that always poureth out, 
Hath need to have a bringer-in as fast. 
Str THomas Wyatt, How to Use the Court 
and Himself Therein, |. 1. (a. 1542) 
Scatter with one hand, gather with two. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1659) 


6 
Spende and God wyl sende; spare and euer 
bare.— 
Expendas late, mittet tibi Deus omnia grate. 
Unknown, Douce MS, 52. Forster, ed. (c. 1350) 
Spend, and God shall send. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
The common specch is, spend and God will send. 
GrEorcE GASCOIGNE, Postes, p. 64. (1575) Cort- 
GRAVE, Dictionary: Manger. (1611) 
Spend and God will send. Solomon says, There 
is that scattereth and yet aboundeth. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 290. (1721) 
Give and spend, and God will send. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.361.(1855) 
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7 

He that spendes myche and getythe nowghte, 

And owith myche and hathe nowghte, 

And lokys in hys purse and fynde nowghte, 

He may be sory, thowe he seyethe nowghte. 
Unknown, Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 316.(c. 1450) 


SPENDTHRIFT, See Prodigality 
SPIDER 


R 
Everything belonging to the spider is admira- 
ble. 

JONATHAN Epwarps, The Spider. (c. 1715) 


The Spider lost her Distaff, and 15 ever since 
forc’d to draw her Thread thro’ her Tail. 
oOTAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4766. (1732) 


Ther frequented to his lodging, as well the 
Spider to sucke poyson of his fine wit, as the 
Bee to gather Hunny. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 35. (1579) 
Though the Spider poyson the flye, shee cannot 
infect the Bee. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 58. 

Where the bee sucks honey, the spider sucks 
poison. 

Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, p. 105. (1852) 
11 
The Spider out of most sweet flowers sucketh 
poyson, 

GEORGE PettTik, Petite Pallace, 
Spiders convert to poyson 
touche. 

GrorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 241. 

They with the spider sucke poison out of the 
most pretious flowers. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, xii, 


p. 203. (1576) 
whatsoever they 


180. (1892) 
12 


The Spider weueth a fine web to hang the Εἶν. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 
“Aranearum telas texere” (To weave spiders’ 
webs) is a Latin proverb. 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line 
ῬΟΡΕ, An Essay on Man. Epis. 1.1. 217. (1732) 
More fragile than the house of the spider. 
BurckHarnT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 722. (1817) 
A proverb from the Koran. 
“Will you walk into my parlour?” said a Spider 
to a Fly; 
“Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you 
did spy.” 
ey Hawith The Spider and the Fly. (1821) 


But for the robin and the wren 
A spider would o’ercome a man. 

une. Isle of Wight Words, p. 62. (1881) 
1 


I{ you wish to live and thrive, 
Let a spider run alive. 
Unknown, Notes and Queries. Ser. iii, vol. iil, 
p. 262. (1863) 
He who would wish to thrive, 
Must let spiders run alive. 
WittraM Henperson, Folk-Lore of the Nortk- 
ern Counties, p. 312. (1879) 
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1 
You must spoil before you spin. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 110. (1639) 
You must spoil, before you spin well. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5970. (1732) 


The good spinner hath a large Shift. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1742. 


3 
She spins well that breeds her children. 
GEorGE HerBertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 150. 
(1640) 
She spins a good Thread, that brings up her 
Daughter well. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4137. (1732) 


4 
That which will not be spun, let it not come 
between the spindle and the distaff. 
GEorGE HersBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 667. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 25. (1670) 
If *twill not be spun, bring it not to the Distaff 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2726. (1732) 


5 
A fowle spinner may spin a fayre threede. 
Jousx Hrywoop, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 
163. (1562) 


6 
Alasse! this likerous dampnable errour, 
In this londe hath so large a threde I-sponne, 
That wers peple is non vndir the sonne. 
Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, 
]. 1763. (c. 1412) 
In beyng your owne foe, you spin a fayre threede. 

Joun Hevwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
She hath spun a fair thread. 

Joun HEywoon, 300 Epigrams. No. 228. (1562) 
You have spun yourself a fair thread now. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Chances. Act iii, 

sc. 4. (c. 1613) 
Cain has kill’d his brother. . 
fine thread to-day. 

Joun TatHaM, The Rump. Act iv, sc. 1. (1660) 
If I lose my place by the bargain, I have spun 
a fine thread. 

Joun Witson, Belphegor. Act i, sc. 3. (1691) 
Spinners! ye’ll spin and wind yoursell a bonny 

pirn. 
; Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 23. (1818) 


. . He has spun a 


[Hee] would spin out all things further than 
was requisite. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, ii, 282. (1603) 
They spin out their lives to the length of the 
thread. 

EDWARD TOPSELL, The Historie of Foure Footed 

Beastes, p. 574. (1607) 
You spin out your discourse. 

JouN Forp, Broken Heart. Act i, sc. 1. (1633) 
Spinning out of time never made good cloth. 

James Howe, The Parley of Beasts, p. 80. 

(1660) 
They would fain spin out the most miserable life 
to the greatest length. 

BisHop Simon Patrick, The Parable of the 

Pilgrim. Ch. 24. (1663) 
Toi. NOT, NEITHER SPIN, see under LILY. 
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SPIRIT 
See also Soul 


8 
We Men of Spirit, Sir, are above it. 
BENJAMIN Hoaply, The Suspicious Husband. 
Act i, se. 1. (1747) 
The engaging appellation, “a man of spirit.” 
Unxnown, The Mirror. No. 102. (1780) 


9 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth. (τὸ πνεῦμά 
ἐστιν τὸ ζωοποιοῦν.) 
New Testament: John, vi, 63. (c. A.D. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Spiritus est, qui viviticat.” 
THE SPIRIT MAKETH ALIVE, see under LETTER 


10 
The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. (Re- 
quievit spiritus Eliae super Eliseum.) 

Old Testament: Il Kings, ii, 15. (c. 600 B.c.) 

11 
The imponderable enters the impenetrable. 
(Wu ‘yiu ju’ wu chien.) 

Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 43. (c. 600 B.c.) Carus, tr. Or, “That 
which has no substance enters where there 
is no crevice,” a statement expanded two 
centuries later by his disciple, Chuang-tsze, 
in his story of the cook cutting up a bullock. 


12 
Into thy hands I commend my spirit. (εἰς 
χεῖράς σου παρατίθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμά pov.) 

New Testament: Luke, xxiii, 46. (c. a.p. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “In manus tuas commendo 
spiritum meum.” 

In manus tuas! lord, to thee 1 calle! 
sa AUCER, The Reves Tale, 1. 367. (c. 1386) 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. (μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ 
πνεύματι, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ν, 3. (c. A.D. 65) 

The Vudgate is, “Beati pauperes spiritu: 
quoniam ipsorum est regnum caelorum.” 
That specially our swete lord Jesus 
Spak this by freres, whan he seyde thus: 
“Blessed be they that povre in spirit been.” 

CHaucer, The Somnour’s Tale, |. 213. (c. 1388) 
What I abhor and esteem as a curse 
Is poorness of Spirit, not poorness of Purse. 

Henry Carey, A General Reply to the Libel- 

ling Gentry. (1720) 
A poor Spirit is poorer than a poor Purse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 358. (1732) 
No poverty like poverty of spirit. 

Pe E. HutmME, Proverb Lore, p. 206. (1902) 
The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak, (τὸ μὲν πνεῦμα πρόθυμον ἡ δέ σὰρξ ἁσθενή:.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 41. (c. A.D 65) 

See also Mark, xiii, 33; xiv, 38; Luke, xxii, 
40, 46. The Vulgate is, “Spiritus quidem 
promptus est, caro autem infirma.” 
The delights of ye fiesh are preferred before the 
holynesse of the spirite. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 196. (1579) 
Maybe the old backbone, as well as the flesh, is a 
trifle weak. 

Uppecrarr, Hills Look Down, p. 37. (1941) 
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Miss Buchanan’s spirit was willing, but her bones 
were not. 

CHRISTOPHER HALeE,Exit Screaming ,p.42.(1942) 
The flesh may be weak, but the spirit is willing. 


PERCIVAL WILDE, Tinsley’s Bones, Ὁ. 207. (1942) 
' 


A spirit superior to every weapon. (Teloque 
animus praestantior omni.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iii, 1. 54. (A.D. 7) 
A lofty spirit befits a lofty station. (Magnam 
fortunam magnus animus decet.) 

SENECA, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 5. (A.D. 55) 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 7, 93. (1599) 


2 
A wounded spirit who can bear? (Spiritum 
vero ad irascendum facilem quis poterit sus- 
tinere? ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 14. (c. 350 B. Cc.) 


SPIRITS 
3 


It is not every spirit that will enter the glass 
bottle. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 617. (1817) 
Not every person will serve our purposes. 
Sorcerers in the East pretend to confine hos- 
tile spirits in a glass bottle, even as in the 
time of the Arabian Nights. 


4 
Some who are far from atheists, may make 
themselves merry with that conceit of thou- 
sands of spirits dancing at once upon a needle’s 
point. 
RALPH Cupwortn, The True Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe. Vol. iii, p. 497. (1678) 
Why, a spirit is such a little, little thing, that I 
have heard a man, who was a great scholar say 
he'll dance ye a hornpipe upon the point of a 
needle. 
JoserH Apprson, The Drummer. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1715) 
How many angels can dance on the point of a 
very fine needle without jostling each other ? 
Isaac D'Israexi, Curiosities of Literature: 
Quodlibets. (1791) Paraphrasing an idea of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who, he says, was “a 
great man, busied all his life with making 
charades of metaphysics.” 


The spirits of just men made perfect. (πνεύμασι 
δικαίων τετελειωμένων.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xii, 23. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, “Spiritus iustorum perfec- 
torum.” 


6 
Glendower: I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep. 
Hotspur: Why, so can I, or so can any man; 
But will they come when you do call for 
them? 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 1, 53. (1597) 
Raise no more spirits than you can conjure down. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Man soll nicht mehr 
Teufel rufen als man bannen kann.” 
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7 
Wilt thou take a spit and a stride, and see if 
thou canst outrun us? 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Pilgrim. Act ii, 

sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
baad are now within a spit and a stride of the 
eak, 

Cotton, Compleat Angler. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1676) 
You are within a spit and a stride of Scotland, 
as the saying is. 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 16. (1824) 


Whoever spits upwards, it falls on his face. 

Midrash: Ecclesiastes Rabbah, vii, 9. (c. 450) 

He whiche spitteth into the element, the spittel 
falleth againe into his eies. 

Sir THomMas NortH, tr., Diall of Princes, fo. 
106. (1557) 

In enpuentis recidit faciem, quod in coelum ex puit. 
That which a man spits against heaven shall fall 
back in his face. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons, i, 391. (1629) 

Who spits against heaven, it falls in his face. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 348. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1670) 

Spit not against Heaven; ’twill fall back into thy 
Face. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4252. (1732) 
The Italians say, “Chi sputa contra il vento, 
si sputa contra il viso” (Who spits against 
the wind spits in his own face). “A good 
sailor spits to leeward,” say the English 


9 
A man may spit on his hand and do full ill. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 12. (c. 
1595) KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 26, com- 
ments, “A man may spit in his hand to take 
a firmer grip of his sword or cudgel, and yet 


turn out to be no fighter.” 
10 


He spits on his own blanket. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (c. 1595) 
You spit on your owne sleeve. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 54. (1639) 
You spit on your own blanket. What you say 
reflects upon yourself or family. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. (1721) 
A long-headed person, . . . does not spit on his 
own blanket. 

Lorp Lytton, Pelkam. Ch. 77. (1828) 


11 
As long as I live, 111 spit in my Parlour. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 710. (1732) 
SPITTING IN CHURCH, see under CONSCIENCE. 
12 
It is not decent to spit upon the fire. 
FRANCIS HaAwKINs, Youth’s Behaviour. Ch. 1. 
(1663) 
When in a holy place, in the presence of superiors, 
or in clean apartments, one should always spit 
into a handkerchief. Children are guilty of un- 
pardonable rudeness when they spit in the face 
of a companion; neither are they excusable who 
spit from windows, or on the walls or furniture. 
St. Joun Baptist pe 1a SALLE, The Rules of 
Christian Manners. Ch. 1. (1695) 
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If you spit on the floor at home, spit here; we 
want to make you fee! at home. 
UNENown. Sign hung in country hotels. (c. 
1850) 


1 
I will spyt in my handes, and take better holde. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Spitte on your handes and take good holde. 

Joun GraAncE, Golden A phroditis,sig.H1.(1577) 
Spit in your hand and take better hold. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 194. (1670) 
Spit in your hand and hold fast. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 291. (1721) 
I warrant miss will spit in her hand and hold 
fast. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
I'll put you where you'll spit no more. (Illo 
te ducam ubi non despuas. ) 
NAEvius, Triphallus. (c. 225 Β. 6.) Spitting was 
a charm for averting evil. See AuLtus GEL- 
Lius, ii, 19. 
She will not spit in her bosom for luck. (In 
sinum suum non spuit.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 74. (c. A.D. 60) 


3 

They did nothing but spit, and that as white 

as Maltha cotton. (Ilz ne faisoient que cracher 

aussi blanc comme cotton de Malthe. ) 
Rasevais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 7. (1532) 


4 
Spit in his mouth and make him a mastiff. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1670) It 
was an old idea that it gave a dog pleasure to 
spit in his mouth. 


5 
He spit in his hat on Thursday; and wiped it 
off on Friday. 

Horace WaALpo_ce, Letter to Horace Mann, 25 
Feb., 1750. Walpole calls this a new fashion- 
able proverb, based on an incident in which 
Lord Cobham, on a wager, declared he would 
spit in Lord Hervey’s hat without its being 
resented; but apologized and wiped it off 
when Hervey showed anger. 


SPOILS 
3 


Things conquered in war are said to belong 
to their conquerors. (τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον xparov- 
μενα τῶν κρατούντων εἶναί pacty.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk.i,ch.2,sec.16.(c¢.330 B.C.) 
When a stronger than he shall come upon him 
and overcome him, he taketh from him all his 
armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoils. (τὰ σκῦλα αὐτοῦ διαδίδωσιν.) 

New Testament: Luke, xi, 22. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 

Vulgate is, “Spolia eius distribuet.” 


Be the spoil theirs whose toil has won it. 
(Praeda sit haec illis, quorum meruere la- 
bores. ) 

Propeartius, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. iv, }. 21. (c. 
22 B.c.) The Latin proverbial phrase is 
“Spolia opima” (The splendid spoils), the 
personal spoils of the enemy’s general when 
slain by the opposing commander. It is used 
by Livy and others. 


It may be, sir, that the politicians of New York 
are not as fastidious as some gentlemen are as to 
disclosing the principles on which they act. They 
boldly preach what they practice. When they are 
not contending for victory, they avow their in- 
tention of enjoying the fruits of it. . . . They see 
nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor be- 
long the spoils of the enemy. 
Wiititram L. Marcy, U.S. Senator from New 
York, Speech, during a debate in 1832. 
Democrats are to the manna born. 
Ocpen Nasu, Vive le Postmaster General. 
(1933) 
The man who pulls the plow gets the plunder. 
Huey Lone, Speech, U.S. Senate, 30 Jan., 1934. 


8 
I have loaden me with many spoils. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry VI, ii, i, 80. (1591) 
Mighty Caesar, thund’ring from afar, 
Seeks on Euphrates’ Banks the Spoils of War. 
Drynen, tr., Vergil’s Georgics, iv, 810. (1697) 
{He] recovered the prisoners with all the spoils 
of war. 
STANFORD, Symbols of Christ. Ch. 1. (1865) 


SPOKE 


9 
With that Philautus came in with his spoake. 
Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 291. (1580) 
Camilla, not thinking to be silent, put in her 
spoke. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 413. 
You would have your spoke in my cart? 
casts Jonson, The Poetaster. Act ii, sc. 1. (1601) 


Put in hir spoke as she thought into the best 
wheele. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 413. (1580) 
I will sett a spoke in your cogge. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, G j Ὁ. (1583) 
I] set a spoake in your cart. 

The Weakest Goeth to the Wall, 1. 848. (1600) 
[’le put a spoke among your wheels. 

JOHN FLetcHER, The Mad Lover. Act iii, sc. 6 
(1617) 11 thwart your purpose. O.E.D. sug- 
gests that the phrase is a mistranslation of 
the Dutch, “Een spaak [bar, stave] in ‘t 
wiel steeken.” 

He .. . look’d to be made an emperor for’t. 
But the Devel did set a spoke in his Cart. 

UNKNOWN, Merry Drollery, ii, 37. (1661) 
She speaks as she were Queen, but I shall put a 
spoke in her rising Wheel of Fortune. 

Apura Benn, Roundheads. Act v, sc. 2. (1682) 
{This} has put a spoke in my ladder. 

EDMUND HICKERINGILL, The Trimmer. Ch. 4. 

(1683) 
They had clapt such a Spoke in his Wheel, as had 
disabled him from being a Coachman. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 498.(1712) 
It certainly amused me to put a spoke in his 
wheel. 

Connincton, No Past Is Dead, p. 100. (1942) 
The. allusion is to the pin or spoke used to lock 
wheels in machinery ; hence to put an impediment 
in one’s way. 

Notes and Queries, ix, vii, 258. (1901) The 

French say, “Mettre des batons dans le roue.’ 


SPONGE 


1 
Tt is the best spoke in your wheel. 
: ALLAN Ramsay, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 61.(1737) 


The worst spoke in the cart breaks first. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 145. (1670) 


To put a spoke in a man’s wheel, is to say 
something of him to his advantage. 

W. H. Smyru, The Sailor's Word-Book: Spoke. 
(1867) It will be noted that this is the exact 
opposite of the usual meaning. 

I shall perhaps be seeing . . . your new captain 
... this evening, and, if so, I will put a spoke 
in your wheel for you. 

Harry CoLttrncwoop (W. J. C. LANCASTER), 
Under the Meteor Flag, p. 50. (1884) 


4 
Any spoke will lead an ant to the hub. 
Rex Strout, Fer-de-Lance. Ch. 8. (1934) 


SPONGE 


5 
This spunge sucketh dry the commerce of 
societies. 

Sm WILLIAM Cornwa tis, Essays.Ch.40.(1601) 
Ros.: Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 
Hamlet: Aye, sir, that soaks up the king’s counte- 
nance, his rewards. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 2, 15. (1600) 

As I could only contribute [to the meal] a couple 
of rolls of bread, . . . I am inclined to think he 
considered me rather a sponge. 

J. L. ΘΤΕΡΗΕΝΒ, Incidents of Travel in Greece, 

Turkey, Russia and Poland, p. 36. (1838) 
An old sponger on other people’s kindness. 

THACKERAY, Lovel the Widower. Ch. 1. (1860) 
That large class of fellow-citizens who are com- 
monly included in the genus “sponge.” 

E. P. WHippte, Character and Characteristic 

Men, p. 22. (1866) 


“To throw up the sponge,” to submit, give over 
the struggle—from the practice of throwing 
up the sponge used to clean the combatants’ 
faces, at a prize-fight, as a signal that the 
“mill” is concluded. 

J. C. Hotren, Slang Dictionary, Ὁ. 224. (1860) 
Other proverbial phrases derived from prize- 
fighting are “Down but not out,” “To take 
the count,” “To give a body blow,” “To hit 
below the belt.” 

ΤΡ ἃ have chucked up the sponge and cleared out. 

Ro.tr Botprewoop (T. A. Browne), Robbery 
Under Arms. Ch, 24. (1888) 

If ever you are tempted to say . . . “I am beaten 
and I throw up the sponge,” remember Paul’s 
wise exhortation. 

ALEX. MACLAREN, Philippians, p. 366. (1909) 


7 
I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere I'll be married 
to a sponge. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 
108. (1597) A drunkard. 
You Spunges must be drunk with Lees of Wine. 
Joun Drynen, tr.. Juvenal, v, 34. (1693) 
You spunges miking round the pubs. 
W. E. Hentevy, Villon’s Good-Night. (1887) 
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SPOON 


8 
A horn spoon holds no poison. They who can- 
not procure better spoons are not worth poi- 
soning. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 43. (1721) 


9 
He was ane o’ them wad make a spune or spoil 
a horn. 
Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 22. (1818) A 
Scottish proverbial phrase, meaning to make 
a determined effort to achieve something, 
whether ending in success or failure. The 
making of spoons out of horns of cattle or 
sheep was common in Scotland until late in 
the 19th century. —O.E.D. 
(He] will either mak a speen or spill a guid horn. 
James Hocc, Tales and Sketches (1866), p. 
262. (1820) 
I can’t cobble: I must “either make a spoon or 
spoil a horn.” 
Lorp Byron, Letters (Prothero), v, 16. (1820) 
Alan was the lad to make a spoon or spoil a horn. 
WaLrter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 1. (1824) 
Your son .. . will turn out something some day. 
He'll make a spoon or spoil a horn. 
Unxnown, Boys Own Paper, Dec., 1892,p.78/1. 
A lad showing much promise was commonly 
referred to as one who would “either make a 
spoon or spoil a horn,” 
Notes and Queries, xi, i, 58. (1910) 
I had to make my spoon, and there’d be plenty 
to say I’d only spoiled a horn or an honest man. 
G. K. Cuesterton, The Fad of the Fisherman. 
(1922) 


10 
[She] was always fond of putting her spoon 
into other people’s broth. 
F. G. Trarrorp (Mrs. J. H. Rmwper), The 
World in the Church, i, 296. (1863) 


11 
The more he thought on’t, the madder he 
grew, 
Until he vowed by the great horn spoon, 
Unless they did the thing that was right, 
He’d give them a licking, and that pretty 
soon. 
UNnENOWN, French Claim. In McCarty, Na- 
tional Song Book, i, 222. (1842) 
Sez Mr. Foote, 
“I should like to shoot 
The hol] gang, by the gret horn spoon!” sez he. 
LOWELL, The Debate in the Sennit. (1848) 
Solemnly swear, by the sacred horn spoons. 
UNDERHILL AND THOMPSON, Elephant Ciub, p. 
72. (1857) 
Swearin’ by the great horn spoon of the Ancient 
Scottish Rites that he could whip any Morgan 
man. 
J. H. Breaptz, Western Wilds, and the Aen 
Who Redeem Them, p. 186. (1878) 
te the gre’t horn spoon!” he whispered to him- 
self, 


Row tanp E, Rosson, Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 
p. 231. (1897) 
BORN WITH SILVER SPOON, see under BIRTH. 
LONG SPOON TO SUP WITH DEVIL, see under DEVIL. 
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SPORT 


1 
I’ll bring it to the old proverb, no sport no pie. 

JoHN FLetcHer, The Woman’s Prize. Act i, 

sc. 4. (c. 1613) 
No sport, no pie. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 147. (1670) 
There are many proverbial phrases derived 
from different sports: “To be at fault,” “To 
be in at the death,” from fox-hunting; "Το 
bark up the wrong tree,” from coon-hunting ; 
“To have him in the nine hole,” from bil- 
ards; “To have two strikes on him,” “Το 
be caught with his foot off first base,” from 
baseball; “To live like a fighting-cock,” “To 
stand steel,” “Το show the white feather,” 
“To turn tail,” from cock-tighting, etc., etc. 
See also SponceE, for Prize-fighting. 

That is good Sport that fills the Belly. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4357. (1732) 


2 
There is no sport where there is neither old 
folk nor bairns. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 332. (1721) 


Sport, ἃ gamester, a man fond of racing and 
gaming of all sorts. 

G. M. MatseELt, Vocubulum, p. 84. (1859) 
Some dozen of the most over-dressed men I ever 
saw were pointed out to me as “sports,” that is, 
men who lived by gambling. 

W.H. Russex.., My Diary North and South. i, 

40. (1861) 
Ye don’t teach old sports like him new tricks. 

Harte, Two Men of Sandy Bar, p. 91. (1876) 
Such hardened sinners as old pigeon-shooting 
sports. 

C.G.LELAND, Egyptian Sketch-Book,p.69.(1873) 
Sport, an American term for a gambler or turfite 
-—-more akin to our sporting man than to our 
sportsman. 

J. C. Horten, Slang Dictionary, Ὁ. 305. (1874) 
[ don’t suppose they’re “cheap” sports. 

C.M.FLanprav, Harvard E pisodes,p.218.(1897) 
When you say one is a “dead game sport” you 
have reached the climax of human philosophy. 

H. W. Knickersocker, Eulogy, at the funeral 

of Riley Grannan, Rawhide, Nev., 3 April, 
1908. 


4 
The man that deceiveth his neighbour, and 
saith, Am not I in sport? (Ludens feci.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 19. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Coverdale renders it, “I did it but in sport.” 
He .. . ansswerd halfe in sporte. 
Unknown, Alphabet of Tales, p. 141. (c. 1440) 
He would make but a sport of it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 
3, 163. (1598) 


5 
Sport is sweetest when no spectators. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 145. (1670) 


6 
I do not in the least object to a sport because 
it is rough. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, at Cambridge, 
Mass., 28 Feb., 1907. 


SPRING 


7 
That sport best pleases that doth least know 
how. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 516. 
(1595) 
Some sport is sauce to pains. 
Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 191. (1639) 
8 


When a man wants to murder a tiger he calls 
it sport: when a tiger wants to murder him 
he calls it ferocity. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


9 
If I can make no sport, I'll mar none. 
Joun Witson, The Cheats. Act ii, sc. 2. (1662) 
He that cannot make sport, should mar none. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 143. (1721) 


SPOT 
10 


A Spot is most seen upon the finest Cloth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 421. (1732) 
From the Spanish, “En el pano mas fino se 
ve mas la mancha.” 
In an Ermin Spots are soon discover’d. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2814. 
The fairer the Paper, the fouler the Blot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4513. 


11 
We did knock the spots off them that time. 

Henry LatuaM, Black and White, p.125.(1867) 
[H¥e] knocked the spots out of any acting ever / 
see before. 

Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 21. (1884) 
She can knock the spots out of these boys at that 
game. 

FRANCIS FRANCIS, JR., Saddle and Moccasin, p. 

152. (1887) 


12 
If once they get you on the Spot, 
You must be guilty of the Plot. 

Swirt, To Charles Ford, Esq., 1. 31. (1723) 
Your worthy husband is on a spot. 

Cyrit Hare, Tragedy at Law, p. 154. (1943) 
I’m on a very pretty spot, and there’s no reason 
you should stand on it with me. 

McKnicut Marmar, Never Say Die, p. 194 

(1943) 


SPRING 


13 

We can now plant our “‘foot upon nine daisies,” 
and not till that can be done do the old- 
fashioned country people believe that spring 
has really come. 

RosBert CHamBers, The Book of Days, i, 312. 
(1862) The proverb as usually given is, 
“Spring has come when you can place your 
foot on three (or nine or twelve) daisies at 
once.” 

It ain’t spring until you can plant your foot upon 
twelve daisies. A proverb still very prevalent. 

T. F. TuistLeton-Dver, English Folk-Lore, 
p. 27. (1878) 


The spring is not always green. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 31. (1846) IN- 
warps, Weather Lore, p. 6. (1893) 


SPUR 


Spring has a stepmother’s face. (‘Chun ‘tien ‘hou 


mu mien.) 
DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 191. (1872) 
Now frowning, now smiling. 


1 
If there's spring in winter, and winter in 
spring, 
The year won’t be good for anything. 
James Howett, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 22. 
(1659) RicHarp INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 
7. (1893) 
A late spring Is a great blessing. 
DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 39. (1846) INwarps, 
Weather Lore, p. 6. (1893) For other weather 
proverbs about spring see Inwards. 


2 5 
He takes the spring from the year. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1813) 
3 


The time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
(Tempus putationis advenit: vox turturis au- 
dita est in terra nostra.) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 12. (c. 
900 s.c.) Turtur: turtle-dove. 
Now the woods are in leaf, now the year is in its 
greatest beauty. (Nunc frondent sylvae, nunc 
formosissimus annus. ) 
VerciL, Eclogues. Ecl. iti, 1. 57. (37 B.C.) 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 1. 19. (1842) 


4 
Here is eternal spring. (Hic ver adsiduum.) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, |. 149. (29 B.C.) 
It was then perpetual spre. (Ver erat) aeternum.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1, 107. (A.D. 7) 
But a Latin proverb declares, “Ver non 
semper viret” (Spring does not flourish for- 
ever). The motto of the Vernon family. An- 
other says, “Sequitur ver hiemem” (Spring 
follows winter). 
Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 
Epwarp FitzGeEraLn, tr., Rubdiyat St.96.(1857) 


In spring heat returns to the bones. (Vere 
calor redit ossibus. ) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 272. (29 B.C.) 


SPUR 


6 
The contrivance of Mr. Wyatt, on the spur 
of the moment. 
ARCHIBALD Duncan, Lord Nelson’s Funeral, p. 
43. (1806) 

He carried me home on the spur of the occasion. 
Mackin, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1809) 
[He] gives us a ready reply upon the spur of the 

moment. 
Rosert BLAKEY, Free-Will, Ὁ. 152. (1831) 
Do not trust to what lazy men call the spur of 
the occasion. 
Burke Aaron HInspate, Garfield and Edu- 
cation, ii, 312. (1881) 
Nothing like acting on the spur of the moment. 
Joun STRANGE WINTER (Mrs. Artnur STAN- 
NARD), Lumley, ch. 10. (1891) 
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7 
Let the boy win his spurs. 
Epwarb ΠῚ, KING oF ENGLAND, referring to the 
Black Prince, at the battle of Crécy. (1346) 
These xiiii knyghtes made Vyce that day; 

To wynne theyr spores they seyde they wold asay. 
LyncaTE, Assembly of Gods, |. 980. (c. 1425) 
Say to them, that they suffre hym this day to 

wynne his spurres. 

Lorp BERNERS, Froissart. Ch. 130. (1523) 
Sennacherib that wicked kyng, thought ... to 
winne his spurres against Jerusalem. 

Witson, The Arte of Logique, fo. 74b. (1551) 
Perhaps, in winnyng of the spurres, 

You maie the horse and saddle lose. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Churchyard’s Charge, 
p. 30. (1580) 
Resolute that day either to winne the spurres or 
loose the saddle. 
PHILEMON HOLLAND, tr., Livy, xxx, xxxii, 762. 
(1600) 


8 
All the speed is in the spurs. 
Davin FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (ς. 
1595) KELLY, p. 24; FULLER, No. 556. 


9 
The spur won't hurt when the hide is thick. 


a C. Haripurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 12. (1843) 
1 


Put on your spurs, and be at your speed. 


gy SMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 279. (1721) 


A spur in the head is worth two in the flank. 
Μοττεύχ, Rabelais, iv, 65. (1548) An inter- 
polation by Motteux. 
A spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 
ZwiEhs Polite Conversation. Dial. ti. (1738) 


Spare the spurs, boy, and hold the reins more 
firmly. (Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere 
loris. ) 


a Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 127. (A.D. 7) 
1 


We say that a man begins arming himself with 
spurs. (Nous disons que par esperons on com- 
mence soy armer. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1545) The 


proverbial form is, “Spurs are the first part 
of armor.” 


14 
It is hard to kyke agen the spore. 
Joun Wycuir, Select Works, iii, 436. (c. 1380) 
See under KICKING. 


Little needed a spur, saith our proverb, to a 
forward horse. 

History of Perkin Warbeck. (1618) In Harletan 

Miscellany (1793), p. 62. See under Horse. 


SQUARE 


16 
Thou shalt me finde as just as is a squyre. 
CxHaucer, The Somnour’s Tale, |. 382. (c. 1388) 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report: 
T have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 3. 6. 
(1606) 
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SQUARE 


square deal, no less and no more. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Address, 4 Nov., 1904. 
I stand for the square deal. 
ROOSEVELT, Speech, Ossawatomie, 31 Aug.,1910. 


1 

To make a matter square. (In quadrum redi- 

gere. ) 
Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, ch. 61, sec. 208. (55 

B.C.) 

The bailiff had squared his conscience. 
FIELDING, Amelia. Bk. xii, ch. 5. (1752) 

“T have squared it with the lad,” said Mr. Bucket. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 22. (1853) 

I told him the truth, . . . and think he is squared. 
Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 49. (1861) 


2 
An inch breaketh no square. 

Joun Heywoonp, Three Hundred Epigrams. No. 
4. (1562) Does no harm, makes no differ- 
ence. 

For calling me calfe, it breakes no square. 

Tuomas NASHE, Strange Newes. (1593) 

An inch breaks no square, and small faults must 
be winked at. 

SAMUEL Warp, Sermons (1862), p. 104. (1636) 
An inch breaks no squares. Some add, in a burn 
of thorns [i. 6. in a boundary or hedge of thorns}. 
Pour un petit n’avant n’arriére [presumably, ni 
avant, ni arriére) (For a little one is neither ahead 
nor behind). 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1678) 
One minute will break no squares, I warrant you. 

Crpper, The Comical Lovers. Act iii. (1707) 
[He] told him that one day should break no 
squares. 

SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 17 May, 1771. 
There are no squares broke between us. 

Dicxens, David Copperfield. Ch. 39. (1850) 

3 


Be square without being angular. Be honest 
without being mean. Be upright without being 
punctilious. Be brilliant without being showy. 
Lao-Tszz, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 58. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Giles, tr. 


4 
He who deals with mankind on the square, 

Is his own bubble, and undoes himself. 
Georce Lixo, Fatal Curiosity. Act ii. (1736) 
They would not deal with Antonia upon the 

square. 
B. F. MALxwy, tr., Gi Blas, x, viii, 357. (1809) 
He cannot meet you on the square. 
Cuartes Lams, Essays of Elia: The Old and 
the New Schoolmaster. (1823) 
On The Level, meeting 2 man with honorable 
intentions. 
G. P. Burnnam, Three Years with Counter- 
feiters, p. vii. (1875) 
On the level, I’m surprised you aren’t on to that. 
Georce Ape, Artie, p. 42. (1896) 
Bud acted “on the level.” 
: O. Henny, Roads of Destiny. Ch. 9. (1909) 


He will not trie them as it were by the squire. 
Tuomas Norton, tr., Nowell’s Catechisme, fo. 
Sth. (1570) 


If elected, I shall see to it that every man has a 


STABLE 


Do not you know my lady’s foot by the squier? 
SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 475. 
(1595) 
Upon the square, as I may call it. 
Joun Bunyan, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved 
(1886), p. 75. (1688) 
It was a perfectly square thing. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Rise of Silas Lapham, Ὁ. 
63. (1884) 
I'll do the square thing. 
G. B. McCuTcHeon, Green Fancy, Ὁ. 304. 
(1917) 


6 

It’s easy where everything runs square. (Facile 

est autem, ubi omnia quadrata currunt.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) 

SQUARE AND ABOVE-BOARD, see ABOVE-BOARD. 


STABLE 


7 
To cleanse the Augean stable. (Augiae stabu- 
lum repurgare. ) 
ERASMUS, Adagua, ii, iv, 21. (1508) 
To purge this \ugean oxstall from foule sinne. 
JouHn Marston, The Scourge of Villanie, iii, 
Proem, 210. (1598) 
I shall have an Augean stable to clean there. 
PETER SCHUYLER, in Sparks, Correspondence 
of the American Revolution, i, 4. (1775) 
To cleanse (or clean) the Augean stables To 
purge away corruption or immorality, esp. on a 
large scale: Hercules puritied the huge and filthy 
stables of King Augeas: cf. the Latin proverbial 
cloacas Augiae purgare. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


8 

Too late one shuts the stable when the horse 
is lost. (A tart ferme on lestable, quant li 
chevauz est perduz, ci dit li vilains.) 

Unknown, Li Proverbe au Vilain (Yobler) p 

22. (c. 1190) A more modern French form 
is, “Il est temps de fermer létable quand les 
chevaux en sont allés.” The Germans sav. 
“Wenn die Pferde fort sind, bessert man den 
Stall”? (When the borses have escaped, one 
repairs the stable), or “Wenn das Schwein 
lort ist, so macht man den Stall zu” (When 
the pig is gone, then the farmer shuts the 
pen). Common to many languages. 
When the hors is stole steke the stabull-dore. 

Unknown, Douce MS, 52. Forster, ed. (c.1350) 
For whan the grete sticde 
Is stole, thanne he taketh hiede, 

And makth the stable dore fast. 

Gower, Confessio Amuntis, iv, 901. (c. 1390) 
It was not tyme to shette the stable whan the 
horses ben loste and gone. 

Wittiam Caxton, tr., Aesope, ii, 245. (1434) 
Good it is to shette the stable before the hors 
be lost. 

Jean D’Arras, Melusene. (c. 1500) 

Whan the stede is stolyn to shyt the stable dore 
Comys small pleasoure profyte or vauntage. 

BARCLAY, Shyp of Folys (1874), i, 76. (1509) 
To late (quoth mine aunt) this repentance shewd 
is, Whan the steede is stolne shut the stable durre. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverhs. Pt. {, ch. 10. (1546) 
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When the steed is stollen, shut the stable doore. | I expect him here one of these days; but I will 


(Quando che il cauallo ὁ rubbato, ferra la porta 
de la stalla.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 

It is to late to shut the stable door when the 
steede is stolen. 

GEORGE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 130. (1576) 

Lyty, Euphues, p. 37. (1579) 
When steedes are stolne tys bootles doores to 
barre. 

GEORGE TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, p. 282. 

(1587) 
Like shutting up the stable doore, 
When as the horse was stolne out before. 

Joun Craver, A Recantation. (1628) 

When the daughter is stolen, shut Pepper-gate. 

Tromas Futter, Worthies: Chester, i, 291. 

(1662) Fuller explains that Pepper-gate was 
a postern in the wall surrounding the city 
of Chester, through which a mayor’s daughter 
eloped, and which he thereupon caused to 
be bricked up. 
Ic would be merely shutting the stable-door after 
the steed had broken loose. 
Witriam De Morcan, Alice-for-Short. Ch. 35. 
(1907) 
Always shut the stable door when the horse has 
heen removed. 

H. C. Bairey, The Long Dinner. (1920) 

The horse having apparently bolted, I shall be 
glad to assist at the ceremony of closing the 
stable door. 

Ncaro Marsn, Death of a Peer, p. 169. (1940) 
He locked the stable door while they were putting 
the cart before the horse. 

STANLEY WALKER, The Uncanny Knacks of Mr. 

Doherty. New Yorker, 12 July, 1941. 
The stable had been locked too late to save the 
horse. 

FLAVIN, Journey in the Dark, Ὁ. 248. (1943) 


STAFF 


1 

“To have the staff in one’s own hand,” to keep 

possession of his property, and, of conse- 

quence, to retain authority and obedience. 
Carr, Dialect of Craven: Staff. (1828) 

They know the staff is in their own hands. 

" Η. Β. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 18.(1852) 


His newe lady holdeth him so narowe 
Vp by the bridil at the staves ende, 
That euery worde he dred hit as an arowe. 
CHAUCER, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 184. (c. 1372) 
At staff’s end, at a distance, on unfriendly 
terms. 
And now without them, I liue here at staues end. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Wee both keepe Satan at the staues end. 
ARTHUR DENT, The Plaine Mans Path-way to 
Heaven, p. 175. (1601) 

Shee was alwaies at the staffes end with my father. 
THomas Lopcek, Wits Miserie, Ὁ. 83. (1596) 
Waspish, froward, holding their husbands at 

staves end. 
DANIEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 294. 
(1642) 


keep him at staff’s end, I promise you. 
WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 16. (1816) 
Mrs. Henry had a manner of condescension with 
him. . . . She held him at the staff’s end. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Master of Ballantrae. 
Ch. 2. (1889) 
3 To trust her lookes . . 
Is nothing els but trust a broken staffe. 
Humrrey Girrorp, A Posie of Gilloflowers 
(Grosart), p. 71. (1580) 
’Tis bad to trust a broaken staffe. 
Pepysian Garland (1922), p. 167. (1622) 
Trust not to a broken Staff. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5290. (1732) 
4 


The Prouverbe that sayth, when thy neigh- 
boures house is a fyer, thy staffe standeth 
next the dore. 
Epwarp Ηλι, Chronicle: Henry VII, p. 13 
(1548) It is your turn next. 
When the lande of colleges be gone, it shall be 
hard to saie, whose staffe shall stand next the 
doore. 
WILLIAM Harrison, Description of England 
Bk. ii, ch. 3, p. 152/2. (1577) 


5 
He hath set down his staff, and made his 
reckning. 

GABRIFL Harvey, Letter-Book (Camden), p. 4. 
(1573) He has reached a decision, or a settled 
position. 

Till . . . she sets downe her staffe upon the 
promise she shall haue no rest. 

DANIEL RoceErs, Naaman, Ὁ. 175. (1642) 


6 
The walkyng staffe hath caught warmth in 
your hand. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


7 
I have broken the staff of your bread. (Con- 
fregero baculum panis vestri. ) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xxvi, 26. (c.570 B.C.) 


BREAD, THE STAFF OF LIFE, sce under BREAD. 
8 


Cast your staff into the air, and it will fall 
upon its root, or heavy end. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 401. (1678) 


Have at you with a proverb, Shall I set in my 
staff? 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, iii, 1, 51. 
(1593) To settle down, to take up one’s 
abode. 

Here I was in good hope to set up my staffe. 

THOMAS NASHE, The Unfortunate Traveller 
(1594) Works (Grosart), v, 46. 

[He] has done us the honour to set up his staff 
of rest in our house. 

HENryY Brooke, Fool of Quality, iii, 71. (1760) 
Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some years 
at least, to set up the staff of his rest. 

WALTER Scott, Guy AMannering. Ch. 19. (1815) 
ny appeared in London and there set up their 
staf, 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Framley Parsonage. Ch. 

48. (1860) 
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4 
A staff is quickly found to beat a dog. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, iii, 1, 171. (1590) 
See under Doc. 


2 
They . .. haue the wurse ende of the staffe. 
Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
p. 306. (1542) See under Sticx. 


3 
That thai desire, thai sal it haue, 
To thair aun heued [head] a staue. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 7322. (a. 1300) 
She had bete her selff with her owne staffe. 
Unxnown, Knight de la Tour, xv, 21. (a. 1450) 
He ... maid a stalwart staf to strike him selfe 
doune. 

WILLIAM Dunsar, The Tua Marit Wemen and 
the Wedo, 1. 384. (1508) See also under 
RETRIBUTION. WRONG END OF STAFF, 566 un- 
der END. 


STAG 
4 


Doe not scorne mee because I goe in Stag, in 
Buftfe. 
THomas DEKKER, Satiro-Mastix, sig. F3. (1602) 
To go in stag, to go naked. 


What dooth she make him weare the staggs 
crest then? 
Joun Fiorio, Second Frutes, p. 143. (1591) See 
under Horn. 
Paulina her first husband made a Stag. 
THOMAS PECKE, Parnasst Puerperium, Ὁ. 30. 
(1659) A cuckold. 


6 
The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 
Scott, Lady of the Lake, Canto i, st. 1. (1810) 


STAKE 


7 

As we oft see, the lothe stake standeth longe, 
So is it an yll stake, I haue heard among, 
That can not stande one yere in a hedge. 

Joun Htywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
A loose stake may stand long. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 44. (1639) 

It is a poor stake that cannot stand one year 
in the ground. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 555. (1640) 
It is a bad Stake, that will not stand in the 
Hedge one Year. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2845. (1732) 


Haste thou eaten a stake, I shall make the[e] 
bowe. 

Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 461. (1530) 
How be it for any great courtesie he doth make, 
It seemth the gentill man hath eaten a stake. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Stiff and upright, as if he had swallowed a stake. 

L’ESTRANGE, tr.,.Quevedo’s Vistons,p.140.( 1667) 
He hath swallowed a stake, he cannot stoop. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 271. (1670) 
He hath swallow’d a Stake; he cannot bow. 

THOMAS FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 1901. (1732) 
He looks as if he had swallowed a yard-stick. 

James Mitcue ct, Nantucketisms, ἢ. 42. (1848) 


STAR 


9 
[ am tied to the stake, and I must stand the 
course. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 7, 53. (1605) 
They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 7, 1. (1606) 


STAND 


10 

[He] stood him off for seventy-five thousand. 
J. H. Beapie, Western Wilds, Ὁ. 38. (1878) 

Don’t stand me off that way. 

JOHN Hay, The Bread-Winners, p. 274. (1883) 


They can’t stand for that kind of speech. 
GeorcE Ane, Artie, p. 107. (1896) 

[They] tried to do me, but I wouldn’t stand for 

it. 

ἘΣ M. Forman, Journey’s End. Ch. 3. (1903) 


The earthquake is due; you stand from under 
and take hold of something. 
Mark Twain, Punch, Brother, Punch, Ὁ. 16 
(1876) 
Brother Jasper was standing from under. 
ἮΝ. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Vacation of the Kelwyns, 
p. 185. (1920) 
Stand by to crash. 
HERBERT V. Witey, Last Command, to the 
crew of the U.S. Navy dirigible Akron, 4 
April, 1933. 


STAR 


13 
T will hide myself among you, O ye stars which 
are imperishable. 

Ani, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. xliv, 1. 3. 

(c. 4000 B.C.) 
Thy head is in the stars. 

Book of the Dead. Ch. cxivi, |. 2. 

I shall touch the stars with my exalted head. 
(Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 1, J. 36. (23 B.C.) 
Exalting themselves too much, touch (as they 
say) the firmament with their finger. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 

p. 111. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Knock at a star with my exalted head. 
Ropert Herrick, The Bad Season Makes the 
Poet Sad. (1648) 
She has already one foot among the stars. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison. 


Bk. vii, ch. 3. (1754) 
14 


There been mo Sterres, god wot, than a paire! 
CHAUCER (?), The Parlement of Foules, \. 59S. 
(c. 1382) 
Mo then sterres been in hevene. 
a neuces (?), Hous of Fame, iii, 1254. (¢.1383) 


For in the sterres, clerer than is glas, 

Is writen, god wot, who-so coude it rede. 

The deeth of every man, withouten drede. 
Cuaucer, Tale of Man of Lawe, 1. 96. (c. 1386) 

The stars rule men but God rules the stars. 

(Astra regunt homines, sed regit astra Deus.) 
Cexcartus, Harmonica Macrocosmica: Preface. 

(1661) 


STAR 


1 
There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star 
in glory. (ἀστὴρ yap ἀστέρος διαφέρει ἐν δόξῃ.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 41. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Stella enim a stclla dif- 
fert in claritate.” 
The stars that have most glory have no rest. 
SAMUEL DANIEL, Civil Warres, viii, 104. (1609) 


2 
“Tf thou,” he answered, “follow but thy star, 
Thou canst not miss at last a glorious haven.” 
(Ed egli a me: “856 tu segui tua stella, 
non puoi fallire al glorioso porto.”) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto xv, I. 55." (ς, 1300) 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 140. (1599) 
I await my star. (J’attends mon astre.) 
Caro ALBERTO, KING OF SARDINIA. (c. 1800) 
Adopted as the motto of his house, the House 
of Savoy. 


3 
Hitch your wagon to a star. Let us not fag 
in paltry works which serve our pot and bag 
alone. 
R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude: Civiliza- 
tion. (1870) 
Ikey hitched his wagon to such stars as the firma- 
ment let shine. 
O. Henry, The Social Triangle. (1907) 
When people start hitching their wagons to a 
star, 
That’s the way they are. 
Ocpen Nasu, Kindly Unhitch That Star. (1940) 
We too follow a star, so real that I’d rather follow 
it than hitch my wagon to it. 


H. F. Hearn, Reply Paid, Ὁ. 51. (1942) 
4 


Stars are to be looked at with the eye, not 
reached at with the hand. 
Rorert GREENE, Dorastus. (1588) 


A man must stoop sometimes to his star, but he 
must never lie down to it. 
Lorp HALiFrax, Maxims. (1693) Works, Ὁ. 238. 


5 
When the morning stars sang together. (Cum 
me laudarent simul astra matutina. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 


6 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 

Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? . 

Canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 

(Numquid coniungere valebis micantes stellas 

Pleiadas., aut gyrum Arcturi poteris dissipare ?) 
Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 31~-32.(c.350 B.C.) 


? 

The stars in their courses fought against Si- 
sera, (Stellae manentes in ordine et cursu suo, 
adversus Siseram pugnaverunt. ) 

Old Testament: Judges, v, 20. (ς. 700 B.C.) 
From the so-called “Song of Deborah,” cele- 
brating the victory over Sisera at Megiddo. 

The stars in their courses have all fought against 
Sisera and his kind. The way of the transgressor 
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has proved to be not only difficult, but impos- 
sible. The universe is against it. 
Rurus M. Jones. (1927) See Newton, My /dea 
of God, p. 57. 


8 
Like to the falling of a Star; 
Or as the flights of Eagles are. 

ΒΙΒΗΟΡ Henry Kino (?), Sic Vita. (a. 1640) 
This famous poem of twelve lines was in- 
cluded in Francis Beaumont’s Poems, pub- 
lished in 1640, twenty-four years after his 
death, and was supposed to be his until 
Henry King claimed it, including it in his 
Poems, published in 1657. It is now gener- 
ally agreed that it belongs to King. His 
verses, after the fashion of the time, had been 
circulated in manuscript for many years be- 
fore they were collected and printed, and 
Beaumont may have had a copy of them, 
which his editor supposed to be his. Lawrence 
Mason’s unpublished thesis on King, in the 
Yale University Memorial Library, goes into 
the subject thoroughly. The verses were imi- 
tated by Quarles, Philpot, Wastell, and many 


others. 

9 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows 
of Heaven, 


Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels. 
H. ΝΥ. LoncFELLow, Evangeline. Pt. i. (1847) 
By night those soft, lasceevious stars leered from 
those velvet skies. 
RUDE AND KipLinc, McAndrew’s Hymn. (1893) 


I have nor watch nor sentinel but what the 
stars keep for me. (Je n’ay ny garde ny sen- 
tinelle, que celle que les astres font pour moy. ) 
g ONEMENE) Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (1580) 


When sun shineth, the light of the stars is not 
seen. 
GEorGE Petti£, Petite Pallace, ti, 109. (1576) 
The starres do not shine at midday. 
WoproEPHE, Spared Hourcs, p. 503. (1623) 
Stars are not seen by Sun-shine. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4258. (1732) 
12 
I was born under a star hostile to every- 
body. (Natus dis inimicis omnibus.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 563. (c. 220 B.C.) 
At their births good stars were opposite. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 4, 215. (1592) 
ΤΕ was a star danced, and under that I was 
orn. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 
1, 346. (1598) 
You were born under a charitable star. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Weill that Ends Well, i, 1, 
204. (1602) 


1 
I am the bright and morning star. (ἐγώ εἰμι 
.. « ὁ ἀστὴρ ὁ λαμπρός, ὁ πρωινός.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xxii, 16. (c. 4 D 
90) The Vulgate is, “Ego sum... stella 
splendida et matutina.” The phrase was ap- 
plied by Jesus to himself. 
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1 
He that strives to touch the starres, 
Oft stombles at a strawe. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender, 
July, 1. 99. (1579) 
A man gazing at the stars is proverbially at the 
mercy of the puddles on the road. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: Men of Let- 
ters. (1863) 


Nothing is fixed, that mortals see or know, 
Unless perhaps some stars be so. 

Swirt, Ode to Dr. Sancroft. (1692) 
Bright Star! would I were steadfast as thou art! 
: Joun Keats, Last Sonnet. (1821) 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonder what you are, 

Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky! 

; ANN Taylor, The Star. (c. 1814) 


Thus is accomplished the journey to the stars. 
(Sic itur ad astra. ) 

VeroIL, Aeneid. Bk. ix, 1. 641. (19 B.C.) 

Wing thy difficult flight to the stars. (Opta ardua 
pinnis astra sequi.) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 892. 

There is no easy road from the earth to the stars. 
(Non est ad astra mollis e terris via. ) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, |. 437. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Through rough places (difficulties) to the stars. 
(Per aspera ad astra.) 

PonTANUS, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 156. 
(1778) A proverb suggested by either Verzil 
or Seneca. Another form is, “Ad astra per 
ardua,” and a similar one, “Per angusta ad 
augusta.” Judge Josiah Miller, a member of 
the committee appointed to design the state 
seal of Kansas in 1861, turned the first one 
around to “Ad astra per aspera,” and sug- 
gested it as the state motto,—a suggestion 
which was adopted. The Germans say, “Wer 
fiir den Himmel ist erkor’n, Den stechen Dis- 
teln oft und Dorn” (He who for heaven is 
chosen is often pricked by thistle and thorn). 


5 
Too low they build, who build beneath the 
stars. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Night viii, 1.215.(1745) 
6 


It is the barely-visible stars which sharpen our 
eyesight. 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 97. (1940) 


STARING 


7 
She always stares me up and down. 
May CrOoMMELIN AND J. M. Brown, Violet 
V yvian. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1889) 
They are staring me up and down like a wild 
anima). 
H. 5. Merrman (Hvuca 5. Scotr), Prisoners 
and Captives, ii, 78. (1891) 


8 
He look’d a Lion, with a gloomy Stare. 
Joun Drypven, Palamon and Arcite,iii,43.(1700) 


START 


She cast her languishing eycs round the room 
with a vacant stare. 
FANNY Burney, Evelina, ii, 112. (1778) 
He gorgonised me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Maud, i, xiii, 22. (1855) 


9 
A Law . . . that stares them in the face. 
Joun Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding. Bk. i, ch. 3, sec. 13. (1690) 
The Bare Inuendo of it would stare so many 
people in the face. 
Rocer L’EstranceE, Fables. No. 280. (1692) 
The contradiction . .. stared him in the face 
Junius, Letters. No. 19. (1769) 
Death stares them in the face. 
WILLIAM Bucnan, Domestic Medicine, p. 569. 
(1790) 


10 
Panurge star’d at him like a dead pig. 

PETER MorTtevx, tr., Rabelats. Bk. v,ch.9.(1694) 
Like a stuck pig I gaping stare. 

Joun Gay, New Similes, (1720) 

Gape and stare, just like stuck pigs at each other. 

GEorRGE Parker, Life’s Painter, p. 124. (1789) 
He stared like a stuck pig at my equipment. 

B. F. ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. x, ch. 10. (1809) 
{(He] rose, stared like a stuck pig, and said 
nothing. 

BENJAMIN I)1SRAELI, Correspondence with His 


Sister, 21 Nov., 1837. 
11 


You stare at me like a goat ina field of vetch. 
(Stupes tanquam hircus in ervilia.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 57. (c. aA. Ὁ. 60) 
To stare like a choked throstle. 
J. C. Brivce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 143.( 1917) 


START 
12 


I can’t find a shore to start from. (Oram 
reperire nullam qua expediar queo. ) 
Pa Statius, Aethrio.Frag.1.(c.175 B.c.) 


Run a moist pen slick through everything and 
start afresh. 
DickENS, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 17. (1844) 
All were to have a fresh start. 
Harriet Martineau, The History of England 
During the Thirty Years’ Peace. Bk. iv, ch. 
10. (1849) 
The Norman Conquest may very well have given 
the native element a fresh start. 
E. A. FREEMAN, The [History of the Norman 
Conquest. Vol. iv, ch. 18. (1871) 
His goodness would appear to have taken a fresh 
Start. 
J. B. Moxey, Sermons Before the University 
of Oxford, iv, 87. (1876) 


14 
By stirtes [starts] when that a fressh lust me 
takith. 

THomas Hocc reve, Dialog, 1. 505. (1421) 
The motion of the Earth is always equal, . . . 
not by starts and fits. 

Bishop Joun Witxins, A Discourse Concern- 

ing a New World, viii, 223. (1640) 


STARVATION 
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’T was sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 
CoLuins, Ode to the Passions, |. 28. (1747) 
Sleeping only in the day by starts and snatches. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 66. (1841) 


4 
| They] have gotten the starte. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 418. (1580) 
You have the start of me. 


SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, " 


v, 5, 171. (1601) 
She has only got the start of us, is gone before. 
Bisiop THOMAS KEN, Sermons. (1682) Works 
(1838), p. 127. 
Be nimble to perform your part, 
Lest any rival get the start. 
Puivtip Francis, tr., Horace, Satires, ii, vi, 50. 
(1746) 


2 
It is better to start in good time than to run 
apace. (Ce n’est tout l’aduantaige de courir 
bien toust, mais bien de partir de bonne 
heure. ) 
ΑΒΕ ΑΙ, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 21. (1534) 
To win a race, the swiftness of a dart 
Availeth not without a timely start. 
(Rien ne sert de courir: 
ll faut partir ἃ point.) 
LA Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vi, fab. 10. (1668) 
The French also say, “C’est peu de courir; 
il faut partir 4 point” (It is a small thing 
to run; one must start at the right moment). 
There is nothing in life like making a good start. 
RicwarD Forp, A Handbook for Travellers in 
Spain. Ch. 1. (1845) See also under Bectn- 
NING, 
Making four false starts. 
Ε, E. SMEDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 31. (1850) 
3 
Use your legs, take the start, run away. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 
7. (1597) 
My men shall hunt you too upon the start. 
Ben Jonson, The Sad Shepherd. Act ili, sc 4 
(1637) Suddenly, without warning. 


4 
Anybody can start something. 
J. A. SHepp, Salt from My Attic, Ὁ. 21. (1928) 


STARVATION 


5 
The minister was placed on a starvation allow- 
ance. 
James CAMPBELL, Balmerino and Its Abbey, 
iii, 1, 166. (1867) 
Allowing an employer to pay starvation wages. 
WALTER Besant, Children of Gibeon. Bk. ii, 
ch. 23. (1886) 
They’re starvation cheap. 
Rupyarp Kiprinc, Tommy. (1892) 


6 
He that loves another better than himselfe. 
starves in a cook’s shop. 

RANDLE CotTGRAVE, Dictionary: Aimer. (1611) 
We see others csurientes in popina, as the byword 
is, starving in a cook’s shop—wretched in their 
highest fortunes. 

ΤΉΟΜΑΒ AnaAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 535.(1629) 


What, shall we starve in a Cook’s-shop, and a 
shoulder of mutton by? 

JaMEs HowELL, English Proverbs, p.5/2.(1659) 
I'll never starve in a cook’s shop. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


7 
[He] would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. 

WASHINGTON Irvine, Sketch Book, i, 63. (1820) 


STATE 
See also Government, Nation 


8 

It is for you to judge how you must steer the 
ship of State. (σὺ δ᾽ αὐτὸς γνῶθι ναυκληρεῖν 
πόλιν.) 

AFSCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 652. (467 
B.C.) 

The ship of State is in smooth waters. (πόλιες δ᾽ 
ἐν εὐδίᾳ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, \. 2. (c. 467 
B.C.) 

Guarding the fortunes of the state, guiding the 
helm upon the stern. (φυλάσσει mpayos ἐν πρύμνῃ 
πόλεως | οἴακα νωμῶν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 2. (c. 467 
B.c.) The figure of the ship of state was 
frequently used. See PLato, Republic, 488B, 
Politics, 302A, Euthvdem, 291D; THEOGNIS, 
670; Horace, Odes, i, 15. 

Elders, the gods have righted once again 

Our storm-tcssed ship of state, now safe in port. 
(ἄνδρες, τὰ μὲν δὴ πόλεος ἀσφαλῶς θεοὶ 

πολλῷ σάλῳ σείσαντες ὥρθωσαν πάλιν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1]. 163. (c. 441 B.c.) Storr, 
tr. The metaphor is repeated in 188: “The 
State is the good ship that ho'ds our for- 
tunes,” and in |. 994, “So hast thou steered 
the ship of state aright.” 

Keeping the ship on an even keel, or dying once 
for all. (ὀρθὰν τὰν ναῦν, ἅπαξ θανεῖν.) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. i, epis. ii, 
sec. 13. (59 B.c.) Quintus seems to have 
written his brother that he would keep the 
ship of state on an even keel, or on a 
straight course, even if he had to sink her, 
and go down with colors flying. He is quot- 
ing a proverb. 

The Metaphor be worn and stale 
Betwixt a State, and Vessel under Sail. 
Swirt, Imitations of Horace. Bk.iode 14.(1714) 


9 
‘Tis thou that art the State. (σύ τοι πόλις.) 
AESCHYLUs, Suppliant Maidens, 1. 370. (ς. 467 
B.C.) 
The State! That is myself. (L’Etat, c’est moi.) 
Louis XIV oF France, Retort, at the age of 
seventeen, to the President of the French 
Parliament, 22 Dec., 1655. See DULAURE. 
Histoire de Paris, p. 387. The authenticity of 
the attribution has been questioned, but it 
certainly accorded with Louis’ opinions, and 
years later, the first sentence of a course in 
public law which he caused to have written 
for his grandson was, “La nation réside tout 
entiére dans la personne du roi” (The nation 
lives entirely in the person of the king). 
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1 
Every state is composed of households. (τᾶσα 
σύγκειται πόλις ἐξ οἰκιῶν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Polstics. Bk. i, ch. 2,sec.1.(¢.330 B. 6.) 
The state does not consist of lath and plaster, 
but of hearths and altars. (Non est in parietibus 
res publica. At in aris et focis.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vii, epis. 11. (49 B.C.) 
The state is the association of men, and not 
men themselves; the citizen may perish, and the 
man remain. 

MONTESQUIEU, Spirit of the Laws. Bk. x. ch. 

3. (1748) 
Men, highminded men, .. . constitute a State. 

Sir WiLtiaM Jones, Ode in Imitation of Al- 

caenus. (c. 1794) See under City. 
The worth of a State in the long run is the worth 
of the individuals composing it. 
J. S. Mitt, On Liberty. Ch. 5. (1859) 


States are great engines moving slowly. 
Francis Bacon, On the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Ch. 2. (1605) 
States have their conversions and periods as well 
as natural bodies. 
HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1157. (1640) 


3 
The State teaches a man. (τόλις ἄνδρα διδάσκει.) 
SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 67. Bergk. (c. 
500 8.c.) Quoted by Prutarcn, JMorulia, 
784B. 


4 
Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. Act i, sc. 4, 1. 90 
What’s rotten in Denmark ? 
ELLERY QUEEN, The French Powder Mystery. 
Ch. 14. (1930) 


STATESMAN 
5 


We pay statesmen for what they say, not for 
what they do; and judge of them from what 
they do, not from what they say. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon Vol. ii. No. 159 (1820) 


6 
The statesman makes the occasion, but the oc- 
casion makes the politician. 
Georce 8. Hitiiarp, Eulogy on Daniel Web- 
ster, 30 Nov., 1852. 
The world is wearied of statesmen whom democ- 
racy has degraded into politicians. 
BENJAMIN J)1sraAELi, Lothair. Ch. 17. (1870) 
A statesman is a successful politician who is dead. 
Tuomas B. Reep, Epigram. (c. 1880) See 
Lopnce, The Democracy of the Constitution, 
p. 191. 
7 With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A Pillar of State. 
MiLton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 300. 


8 
The first and essential quality towards being 
a statesman is to have a public spirit. 
Ricwarp ὅΤΈΕΙΕ, The Tatler, 8 July, 1710. 
The first duty of the statesman is to the poorest 
of the people. 
Epwarp CLarke, Speech, House of Commons. 
(1906) 


STATION 


9 

In that station in which you have been placed, 

abide. (Qua positus fueris in statione, mane.) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 674. (c. A.D. 8.) 

Every man should remain in his own station. 
(Intra fortunam debet quisque manere suam.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iii, eleg. 4, 1. 26. (A.D. 9) 

Be content with what you are, and wish no 

change. (Quod sis esse velis nihilque malis.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 47. (c. A. Ὁ. 93) 
To do my duty in that state of life unto which 
it shall please God to call me. 
Book of Common Prayer: Catechism. (1548) 
O let us love our occupations, 
Bless the squire and his relations, 
Live upon our daily rations, 
And always keep our proper stations. 
DicKENS, The Chimes, 2nd quarter. (1845) 
Quoted by Bairey, The Apprehensive Dog, 
p. 128. (1942) The Germans sav, “Wo zu 
dich Gott berufen hat, da bleibe’” (Where 
God has called you, there remain). 


STEALING 
See also Theft 


10 
My duty towards my Neighbour is... To 
keep my hands from picking and stealing. 
Book of Common Prayer: Catechism. (1548) 
Nothing is stolen without hands. 
JoHN CLarKkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 149. (1639) 


11 
He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 

JouHN CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 148. (1639) 
HERBERT, No. 1088; Ray, p. 145. 

He that will steal a pin, will steal a better thing 

JouNn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 145. (1670) 
He who will steal a calf will steal a cow. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Calf. (1746) 

He who steals a little steals with the same wish 
as he who steals much. 

BENJAMIN JOWETT, tr., Plato, v, 512. (1875) 
He who steals an egg today will steal an ox to 
morrow. 

Mrs. E. B. Mawr, Analogous Proverbs, p. 37 
(1885) The analogous proverbs are, “Qui 
prend un cuf, prend un beeuf” (French) ; 
“Wer ein Kalb stiehlt, stiehlt eine Kuh” 
(German); “Chi un soldo ti ha rubato, ti 
prendera il ducat” (He who steals a penny 


ῚΣ will steal a pound) Italian 


It’s a shame to steale. but a greater shame 
to bring again. 
Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 190. (1639) 
It is a shame to steal, but a worse to carry home. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologian. No. 2875. (1732) 


13 
Thou shalt not steal. (Non furtum facies.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, xx, 15. (c. 550 B.C.) 

The Eighth Commandment. Repeated in 
Leviticus, xix, 11; Deuteronomy, v, 19; Mat- 
thew, xix, 18; Mark, x, 19; Luke, xviii, 20; 
Romans, xiii, 9. The Greek of the New Testa: 
ment citations is οὐ κλέψει. 


STEALING 


1 
If a man shall steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill 
it, or sell it; he shall restore five oxen for an 
ox, and four sheep for a sheep. 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxii, 1. (c. 550 B.C.) 
If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 5. (c. 625) 
Whoever steals sticks from the fence will have a 
swollen head. 

J. G. Fraser, Psyche’s Task, iii, 23. (1909) 


2 
If you steal for others, you shall be hanged 
[for] yourself. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2790. (1732) 
An Italian proverb, “Chi ruba per altri, ὁ 
impicato per se.” 

He that knows what may be gained in a day, 
never steals. 
: Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 447. (1640) 


As dyd the pure penitent that stale a goose, 
And stack downe a fether. 

Joun Hteywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Like those that steal a goose and stick down a 
feather, or those that have undone many, then 
build a hospital for some few. 

Jous Spencer. Things New and Old, Ὁ. 574. 

(1658) 
To steal the hog and give the fect for alms. 

Georce Herrert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

Ray, p. 25; FurLer, No. 2028. 
To steal a goose and give the giblets in alms. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p.1/1.(1659) 
Steal the horse and carry home the bridle. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 342. (1678) 
Sim steals the Horse, and carries Home the 
Bridle honestly. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4173. (1732) 
The nobles of the day, as the Spanish proverb 
goes, stole the sheep and kept it, but gave God the 
trotters. 

J. E. T. Rocers, Industrial and Commercial 

History. Vol. ii, ch. 3. (1891) 


4 
If from my thousand pecks you steal but 
one, 
My loss is small, but you’re by sin undone. 
(Nam de mille fabae modiis cum surripis 
unum, | damnum est, non facinus, mihi pacto 
lenius isto. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 55. (20 B.c.) 
Easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, ii, 1,86. (1593) 
Tis safe taking a shive [slice] of a cut loaf. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 52. (1670) 
A shoive off a cut loaf’s never miss’t. 
F, EB. Taytor, Lancs Sayings, Ὁ. 11. (1901) 


5 

As good steal a horse as stand by and look on. 
James Howe tL, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 

6 


Begin with needles and prines [pins], and 
leave off with horse and horn’s nout [cattle]. 
James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 68. (1721) 
The Portuguese say, “A thief proceeds from 

a needle to gold, from gold to gallows.” 
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It is a sin to steal a pin, as we used to be in- 
formed in the nursery. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 129. (1875) 
Certain crusted scraps of nursery wisdom, such 
as... “It is a sin to steal a pin.” 

E. V. Lucas, Landmarks. Ch. 4. (1914) 

7 


He steals from himself just to keep his hand 
in 


Joaquin Mituer, The Danites. Act i. (1877) 
8 


No people is wholly civilized where a distinc- 
tion is drawn between stealing an office and 
Stealing a purse. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, at Chicago. 22 
June, 1912 


9 

It is rascally to steal a purse, daring to steal 
a million, and a proof of greatness to steal a 
crown. The blame diminishes as the guilt in- 
creases. 

SCHILLER, Fiesco. Act iii. (1784) The Japanese 
say, “He who steals money is killed, he who 
steals a country is a king.” See also under 
THEFT. 

It a man steal enough, he may be sure that his 
punishment will practically amount but to the 
loss of a part of the proceeds of his theft. 

GrorcE, Progress and Poverty. Ch. 10. (1879) 


10 
O. good! convey? conveyers are you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, iv, 1, 317. (1595) 
“Convey,” the wise it call. “Steal!” foh! a fico 

for the phrase! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
3, 32. (1601) 


STEEL 


11 
Fond of administering cold steel. 
R. 5. S. BApDEN-PowELL, The Matabele Cam- 
paign. Ch. 6. (1896) The bayonet. 
He has handed Trampas the choice to back down 
or draw his steel. 
Owen WistTeER, The Virginian. Ch. 2. (1902) 
His pistol. 
Charge the foe and let cold steel decide. 
Jures Romans, Verdun, p. 68. (1940) Quoted 
ironically as a conception of G.H.Q. 


1 
Steel is Prince or Pauper. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Remark. 
HENpRICK, Life. 
Smoke and blood is the mix of steel. 


Car_ SANDBURG, Smoke and Sieel. (1920) 
13 


Steel in the furrow is more useful than yellow 
copper in battle. (Utilius ferrum est in sulco 
quam orichalcum est in proelio.) 


ΘΕΙ͂Ν Syrus, Sententiae.No.708.(c.43 B.C.) 


He was of iron-like body and mind. (Ferrel 
prope corporis animique. ) 

Livy, Ab Urbe Condita. Bk. xxxix, ch. 40. (c. 

10 B.c.) Holland renders this, “His body was 
steel to the very back.” 


(c. 1880) See 
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We are ... steel to the very back. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iv, 3. (1593) 
Hee’s steele to the backe you see. 
DEKKER, Patient Grissil. Act ii. (1603) 
Steel to the back. 
THOMAS DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 87. (1633) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
TRUE AS STEEL, see umder TRUE. 


STEP 


1 
They Were All Out of Step but Jim. 
IRVING BERLIN. Title of song. (1918) 


2 

The first step is as good as half over. 
Joun CLarkKE, Paroemiologia, p. 171. (1639) 

WELL BEGUN, HALF DONE, see under BEGINNING 


3 

It is only the first step that costs. (Il n’y a 

que le premier pas que coite. ) 

MapaME οὐ Derranp, Letter to D’Alembert, 

7 July, 1763; also Letter to Horace Walpole, 
6 June, 1767. Voltaire, in a note to the first 
canto of La Pucelle, tells the story of how 
the Cardinal de Polignac was relating the his- 
tory of St. Denis to a lady whom he identifies 
only as Madame la Marquise du * * * * * 
* * St. Denis, it will be remembered, after 
being beheaded on Montmartre, picked up 
his head and carried it two leagues to the 
spot north of Paris where the cathedral ded- 
icated to him now stands and, the Cardinal 
added, it was only at first that St. Denis 
found the journey difficult. “Je le crois bien,” 
the lady commented; “‘il n’y a dans de telles 
affaires que le premier pas qui cofite” (I can 
well believe it. In affairs like that it is only 
the first step that is difficult). Quoted in vari- 
ous forms: “Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
coiite,” by Patricia WENtTwortTH, In the 
Balance, p. 127 (1941) ; “C’est le premier pas 
qui cofite,” by P. C. Wren, The Uniform of 
Glory, Ὁ. 16 (1941), etc., etc. 

The first bathe is always the coldest. 

Hevcen Macinnes, Above Suspicion,p.46.(1941) 


If you tell every Step, you will make a long 
Journey of it. 
THomas ΕΟ Κα, Gnomologia. No. 2793. (1732) 


5 
Step after step the ladder is ascended. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 25. (1670) Futter, 
Gnomologia. No. 4260. (1732) The Germans 
say, “Wer die Leiter hinauf will, muss bei der 
untersten Sprosse anfangen” (Who will 
mount the ladder must begin at the lowest 
step). 


6 
The greatest step is that out of doors. 
Georce HErsert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The greatest step to heaven, is out of our own 
doors, over our own threshold. 
Witt1aM GuRneELL, The Christian in Com pleat 
Armour, i, 206. (1655) 
The hardest step is over the threshold. (Tl pit 
duro passo ἃ quello della soglia.) 
Howe tt, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 7. (1659) 


Begin; the getting out of doors is the greatest 
part of the journey. Varro [Lib. i, Agric.] teaches 
us the Latin proverb, portam itineri longissimam 
esse. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, Essays in Verse and Prose 
(1904), x, 105. (a. 1667) 


Make one wrong step, and you fall to the 
bottom. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 254. (1721) 
I refused to admit that I had made a faux pas. 
L. J. Jennincs, Chestnuts and Small Beer, 
p. 110. (a. 1893) 


8 
The journey of a thousand miles begins with 
one step. 

Lao-tsze, Tuao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Maxim 64. (c. 550 B.c.) Quoted by Kaipara 
EKKEN, Ten Kun, ii, 2. (1710) The French 
say, “Pas a pas on va bien loin”; the Italians, 
‘Passo a passo si va a Roma.” See also under 
TRIFLES. 


It is not the last step that causes weariness: 
it only declares it. (Le dernier pas ne faict 
pas la lassitude; il la declare. ) 

ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 19. (1580) 


10 

Watch what you do. (Cave sis feceris.) 
Prautus, Trinummus, }. 513 (c. 194 B.¢.) 

Watch your step. 

THeEopore SHontTs. As President of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company of New 
York, in 1907, Shonts made this slogan 
famous, when he paraded it before the sub- 
way passengers, and the platform guards 
kept repeating it to the people crowding into 
the trains, to warn them against getting their 
feet caught in the space which originally ex- 
isted between train and platform. Too fre- 


re quently quoted to require examples. 


With unequal steps. (Non passibus aequis. ) 
VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 724. (19 B.c.) Unable 
to keep pace. 
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12 
Who that of his moders doctryne hath dis- 
dayne, 
Shall by his stepdame endure wo care and 
payne. 
ALEXANDER Barclay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 
203. (1509) 
He that will not be warned bi his owne fader, he 
shall be warned bi his stepfader. 
Ricwarp Hirtts, Common-Place Book, Ὁ. 128. 
(c. 1530) 
He that will not be ruled by his owne dame 
Shall be ruled by his stepdame. 
Joun Hxywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1670) 
He that will not hear mother-hood, shall hear 
stepmother-hood. That is, they who will not be 
revailed upon by fair means, shall meet with 
arsher treatment. 
James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 158. (1721) 


STICK 


1 
Ye step-sons, shun even the grave of a step- 
mother. (φεύγετε μητρυιῆς καὶ τάφον οἱ πρόγονοι.) 
CALLIMACHUS, Epigrams. No. viii, 1. 4. (c. 250 
B.C.) The story is that a youth was garland- 
ing the grave-pillar of his step-mother, think- 
ing that with death her nature had changed, 
when the stone fell and killed him. 


2 
A stony-hearted step-mother. 

De Quincy, Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater. Pt. i. (1822) Referring to Oxford 
Street, London. AvuGUSTINE BIRRELL, in 
Obiter Dicta: Milton, applies the phrase to 
the university, as opposed to the usual 


“Alma mater’ (Kind mother). 
3 


To stepsons from of old have wives been foes. 
(™poyovois δάμαρτες δυσμενεῖς ἀεί more.) 
EvRIPIpDES, fon, 1. 1329. (c. 419 B.C.) 
All stepmothers hate their daughters in law. 
RICHARD BERNARD, tr., Hecyra. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1598) Originally ‘‘mother-in-law” was used 
for what is now known as “stepmother.” 
For instance, THOMAS FULLER, The Holy 
State, bk. i, ch. 10, writes, “If she becomes 
a mother in law, there is no difference betwixt 
her carriage to her own and her second hus- 
band’s children.” 


4 
Take heed of a stepmother: the very name 
of her sufficeth. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The Germans say, “A good stepmother is as 
rare as a white raven.” 

A Step-dame too have I, accursed she; 
Who rules my Hen-pecked Sire, and orders me. 

Drypven, tr., Vergil’s Pastorals, iii, 48. (1697) 

5 


Not such bad luck after all. (οὐδ᾽ οὕτω xaxws.) 
PLurarcn, Moralia: Dinner of the Seven Wise 
Men, 147C. (c. a.v. 95) Plutarch is telling 
the story of the young man who threw a 
stone at his dog, but hit his stepmother. 
Perhaps the beginning of stepmother jokes. 
He tclis it again in 467C. 
He was prctily even with his stepmother, agaynst 
his will, who throwing a stone at a dog, hit her: 
saying, it was not flung altogither in vayne. 
Guazzo. Civile Conversation, iii, 21. (1574) 


6 

Be a stepmother kindly as she will, 

There’s in her love some hint of winter’s chill. 
D’Arcy W. THompson, Sales Attici. (c. 1868) 


STICK 


7 
A quart o’ het yell, and a stick in’t. 
Rosert ANDERSON, Cumberland Ballads, Ὁ. 175. 
(1804) A dash of brandy or whiskey. 
This lemonade it has no stick. 

E. C. Porter, Songs of Yale, p. 64. (1854) 
Have a parting drink for good luck—coffee, if you 
like, with a “stick” in it. 

Mrs. Praep, Romance of a Station. Ch.6.(1890) 
Have some tea—with a stick in it, as papa calls it. 

F. M. CrawForp, Three Fates. Ch. 14. (1892) 
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8 
He’s after him with a sharp stick; i.e. he’s 
determined to have satisfaction or revenge. 

J. R. BARTLETT, Americanisms: Sharp. (1848) 
We are pleased to see that the New York Tribune 
is still after Senator Carpenter, Conkling and 
others, with a very sharp stick. 

Trenton State Sentinel, 26 May, 1871. 


9 
A straight oar being under the water seemeth 
to be crooked. 

Fiorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk. i, ch. 40. (1603) 
A straight stick is crooked in the water. 
bea FuLier, Gnomologta. No. 425. (1732) 


I gave you a Stick to break my own Head with. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2595. (1732) 


See also under RETRIBUTION. 
11 


Stow your sticks; hide your pistols. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Sticks. (1788) 
See how he flashes his sticks. 
W.H. Arnswortn, Rookwood. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 
(1834) 
I always carry a brace of “shooting sticks.” 
Ro_F Borprewoop (T. A. BRowneE), The Min- 
- er’s Right. Ch. 16. (1890) 
As many as you can shake a stick at. 
ASA GREENE, A Yankee Among the Nullifiers, 
p. 42. (1833) 
I never sot eyes on anything that could shake a 
stick at it. 
ANN 5. STEPHENS, High Life in New York, ii, 
216. (1843) 
There’s more than you could shake a stick at in 
a whole day. 
CorneLius MatuHews, Moneypenny, Ὁ. 32. 
(1850) 
You can buy more farms than you can shake a 
stick at. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Ch. 1. (1884) 
He left mair siller than ye caud shake a stick at. 
Joun Dickson Carr, The Case of the Con- 
stant Suicides, p. 51. (1941) 


13 
The stick is the surest peacemaker. (Baston 
porte paix.) 

Jano GrutTero, Florilegium, p. 189. (1610) A 
Yiddish proverb says, “A stick in the hand is 
better than a tongue in the mouth.” 

Speak softly, and carry a big stick. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, at the Minnesota 
State Fair, 2 Sept., 1901. See under Pre- 
PAREDNESS. 


14 
“Well,” . . . said old Stick-in-the-mud, “what 
are you arter?” 

T. C. HALiBuRTON (SAM Suick), Wise Sates, p. 

132. (1843) 

Stick-in-the-Mud. Very common for a slow, inert 
man. 
15 . R. Bartett, Americanisms: Stick. (1848) 


He's a queer stick. : 
M. Lonspate, The Spanish Rivals, p. 8. (1785 
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He’s not a bad actor, though they call him a stick. 
WiLtiAM Burton, Pasquinade. (1801) 

A habit of calling insipid things and persons sticks 
. . . a poor stick, a mere stick, a stick of a fellow. 
Leicu Hunt, The Indicator. No. 33. (1820) 

He is a queer stick altogether. 
Asa Gray, Letters (1893), p. 223. (1839) 


᾿ 
He was so weak that he couldn't get up on 
his sticks again. 

Marrvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 26. (1830) 
2 


You or I must cut a stick and quit this hunt- 
ing ground. 

J. K. Pautpinc, Westward Ho!, p. 180. (1832) 
Them husbands as cut stick must be made ex- 
amples on. 

J. C. NEALE, Charcoal Sketches, p. 191. (1937) 
You might infer, perhaps, .. . that land moves 
olf—cuts its stick,--absquatulates; but it is no 
such thing. 

E. G. PaicE, Dow’s Patent Sermons: First Ser- 

ies, i, 47. (c. 1849) 
“Cut stick” and “absquatulate” are indigenous. 

T. L. Nicuots, Forty Years of American Life, 

i, 388. (1864) 
Get your money, and cut your stick—vamose the 
ranche ! 

Mark Twain, Sketches: Scriptural Panoramist. 

(1866) 


3 
Two dry sticks will kindle a green one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 213. (1678) 
FuLter, No. 5325. See also under INFLUENCE. 


4 
You have got me in a cleft stick. 
SHAW, Man and Superman. Act. i. (1903) 
In a cleft stick. In a dilemma or predicament. 
oe alas the catching of reptiles with a cleft 
stick. 
Eric Partrivce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
He’d been set neatly in a cleft stick. 
McKnicut Marmar, Never Say Die, p. 200. 
(1943) 


5 
The captain . . . kept me at the stick’s end 
most of the time. 
R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped. Ch. 8. (1886) At 
a distance. See under STAFF. 


6 
They .. . haue the wurse end of the staffe. 
Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, Ὁ. 
306. (1542) See under Env. 


7 
[They] bare... away Every stick and 
stone. 

UNKNowN, The Brut, 583. (c. 1436) 
ΠΕ was fain to pul down his hous sticke and 
stone. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, fo. 

232b. (1542) 
Shee swore neuer to marry 

But such a one, whose mighty arme could 


carry... 
Her bodily away through sticke and stone. 
BEAUMONT AND Fletcner, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 1. (1611) 


~ 


STICKING 


8 
Together they cleave more fast than do burres. 
ALEXANDER Barclay, Egloges, p. 18. (1515) 
I thought he owne take lyke a bur 
Stack to her owne back. 
Joun HEywoop, Play of Love, 1. 601 
Fast as burres to wool they sticke. 
BARNABY GoOoOGE, tr., The Popish Kingdome, 
p. 20. (1570) 
Let us like burs together stick. 
Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ii, 280. 
He sticks tighter than a tick. 
BuRCEHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 451. (1817) 
ae travelling companions . . . stuck as fast as 
urs. 
Wa ter Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 12. (1821) 
It sticks to you like a sandburr. 
Epwarb EccLeston, Queer Stories, Ὁ. 53. 
(1870) 
I’m sticking to the truth like a sand-burr to a 
dog’s tail. 
B. M. Bower (Bertua SINCLAIR), Flying U 
Ranch, p. 76. (1914) 


9 
The longer I stick here the more I consume 
myself in expense. 
W. Hate, in Russet, The Haigs of Bemersyde. 
Ch. 8. (1638) 
Stick it out. Endure to the end. To “hold on.” 
J. R. BartLett, Americanisms: Stick. (1848) 
Munson determined to stick it out. 
J. G. Bourke, Journals, 28 July, 1876. 
I'll stick where I am, for here I am safe. 
Harpy, Hand of Ethelberta. Ch. 28. (1876) 
The proprieties required me to stick it out. 
Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court, p. 334. (1889) 


10 
I always liked him [Whittier] the better for 
“sticking up” for old New England. 
J. R. Lowe xt, Letters, i, 20. (1837) 
Pll stick up for it as long as I like. 
ANN 5. STEPHENS, High Life in New York, ii, 
175. (1843) 


1 
There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother. (Magis amicus erit, quam frater.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 24. (c. 350 B.C.) 

See under FRIEND. 
He promysed the duke to stycke with hym in 
good and yuell. 

Lorp Berners, Froissart, i, clxxxv, 219. (1523) 
The knave will stick by thee. 

SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, v, 3, 70. (1598) 
auld have stuck to him through thick and 
thin. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER (Mrs. Αννα F, Hector), 

Valerie’s Fate. Ch. 6. (1888) 


12 
To stick by the ribs. 
; 3) OHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 194. (1670) 


They draw him on from little Bets to great 

Ones (till they have stuck him, as they call it). 

E. S—cy, The Country Gentleman’s Vade Me- 
cum, p. $6. (1699) 


STIFF 


To stick. To take in; to impose upon; to cheat in 
trade. “I’m stuck with a counterfeit note.” 

J. R. RartLett, Americanisms: Stick. (1848) 
‘({He] publishes his work (at his own expense) 
and sticks his friends for a copy. 

J. G. Miviais, A Breath from the Veldt. Ch. 1. 

(1895) 


STIFF 


1 
He is as stiff as a mule. 
BisHop GILBERT BurRNET, History of His Own 
Time. Ch. 3. (a. 1715) 


2 
Stuck up as stiff as a poker. 
Georce Corman, Jr., The Heir αἵ Law. Act iii, 
sc. 2, (1797) 
Lady Elizabeth, as stiff as a poker, sat with her 
mouth pursed up, vexed to death. 
Mrs. Hervey, The Mourtray Family, ii, 251. 
(1800) 
“As stiff as a poker,” a proverbial simile generally 
applied to a haughty coxcomb. 
Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 52. (1828) 
Each walked off, stiff as pokers. 
GeorceE Du Maurier, Trilby. Ch. 5. (1894) 


3 
Stiff as Barker’s knee. 

Rosert Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, p. 88. (1865) Barker was a Cor- 
nish miner whose knee was injured by 
“knockers.” Wricut, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 199. 


4 
As styffe as a stake. 
Unknown, Albion Knight. (c. 1566) 
Ir the morning he may find himself as cold as a 
stone and as stiff as a stake. 
: THomas DILKE, City Lady. Act iii, sc. 3.(1697) 


He wanted witness to fetch a stiff ’un, which 
witness believes meant a dead body. 
Unknown, Annual Register of Law Cases, 1831, 
p. 3221/1. 
You'll be a stiff one by tomorrow. 
Lapy WILLoucnHsy DE Eressy, in C. K. SHArpe, 
Letters, ii, 498. (1837) 


STILE 


6 
Ye would be ouer the style. er ye come at it. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
You would fayne leape over the stile before you 
come at the hedge. 
GASCOIGNE, Supposes. Act ii, sc. 1. (1566) 
To leap over the hedge before you come at the 
stile. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 
Don't go over the stile before you come at it. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 188. (1710) 


7 
Go over the Style, where it is lowest. 
ARCHBISHOP MATTHEW Parker, Letter, 18 Feb., 
1575. In Strypr, Life, App., 181. 


8 
He that will not go over the stile must be 
thrust through the gate. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206..(1678) 
HRLPING LAME DOGS OVER STILES, see under HELP. 
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9 
Many tymes thou shalt be 
Stille as an image of tree. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 2407. (c. 1365) 
Longe he lay as stille as he ded were. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 723. (c. 1380) 
Still as the grave. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 94. (1605) 
Still as a rainbow in a pathless sky. 
Joun Wirson, The City of the Plague, i, i, 79. 
(1816) 
10 
Lo eke an olde proverbe ... : He that is 
stille semeth as he graunted. 
Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love, i, viii, 
67. (1387) See ΘΙΞΈΝΟΕ Gives CONSENT. 
1 
Hauelok sette him dun anon, 
Also stille als a ston. 
UNKNOWN, Havelok the Dane, |. 928. (c. 1300) 
And sette here doun as stille as any stoun. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
600. (c. 1380) One of Chaucer’s favorite 
similes, which he used five times in Troilus 
and Criseyde alone. See also Beryn, 1. 633 (c. 
1400) ; Partonope, 1. 1282 (c. 1490) ; Scott, 
The Monastery, ch. 14. (1820) etc., etc. 


STING, see under Bee 
STINGER 


12 
Haue ye not heard I haue bin a stinger? 
HENRY CHETTLE, The Tragedy of Hoffman, 
ili, F 1 Ὁ. (1602) 
That’s a stinger. 
Joun WessteER, The Devil's Law-Case. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1623) 
He ’as had a stinger. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Wit Without Money. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1629) 
My eyes, but we’re in for a stinger ! 
R. 5. Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
p. 355. (1853) 
Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, 
(Its fellow was a stinger, as I knew). 
BROWNING, Fra Lippo Lippi, 1. 90. (1855) 


STINE 


13 
Where all stink, one is smelt not at all. (Ubi 
omnes sordent, unus minime sentitur. ) 
St. Bernarn, Meditationes Ptissimae. (c. 1145) 
Quoted by THomas Apams, Sermons, 1, 76, 


who gives the rendering, “One is not smelt 
where all stink.” 


14 

Hit stank as the pit of helle. 
CHAUCER (ὃ), Hous of Fame, iii, 564. (c. 1383) 

For al the world they stynken as a goot. 
CHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 

Yemannes Tale, |. 333. (c. 1386) 

It es ful semeli, als me think, 

A brok [badger] among men forto stynk. 
UNKNOWN, Ywaine and Gawin, 1. 98. (c. 1400) 
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She seyd your brethe stank lyke a broke. 
SKELTON, Against Garnesche, 1. 55. (a. 1528) 
She shall stynke lyke a pole-kat. 
Jounx Heywoop, Johkan-Johan, p. 73. (1533) 
He stinkes like a pole-cat. 

JouHn ΟἾΔΒΚΕ, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 293. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
Which made the crooked vermin out-stink a 

pole-cat. 

EDWARD WarD, The London Spy, p. 44. (1700) 
All which stuff is as rank as a pole-cat. 
᾿ Rocer Nortn, Examen, p. 172. (1740) 


The more we stur it, the wurs it will stynke. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Tis noted as the nature of a sink, 
Ever the more it is stirred, the more to stink. 
Sir Joun Harincton, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax, p. 105. (1596) 
The more it is stirred, the more it will stink. 
THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
13. (1620) 
The more we stir (you know 
The proverb, and it signifies) a stink. 
Jonson, Magnetick Lady. Act iv, sc. 7. (1632) 
The more you stirre it, the worse it stinkes. 
Joun CrarKkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 200. (1639) 
The more you stir, the worse you stink. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 194. (1670) 
A stink is still worse for the stirring. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 150. (1710) 


2 
He who hath a quicke smell, is troubled with 
more stinkes, than he is refreshed with sweet 
odours. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, 35. (1617) 


3 
When any robbery of moment has been com- 
mitted . . . there is a great stink about it. 
J. H. Vaux, Flash Dictionary: Stink. (1812) 
The newspapers had raised before the eye and 
mind of the public, what the “patterers” of his 
class proverbially call a “stink.” 
Henry Mayruew, London Labour, i, 250.(1851) 


4 
To make me stincke in the nostrils of my ould 
associates. 
F. P. Verney, Afemoirs of the Verney Family, 
ii, 359. (1674) 
It will be a nosegay to him as long as he lives. 
It will stink in his nostrils, spoken of any bad 
matter a man has been engaged in. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 262. (1678) 
Renegades, whose names stank in the nostrils. 
GoLtowin Situ, in Broprick, Essays, p. 230. 


STITCH 


5 
He that tieth not a knot upon his thread loseth 
his stitch. (Quien no da nudo, pierde punto.) 
Francis Bacon, Promus. (1594) A Spanish 
proverb. 


6 
A Stitch in Time may save nine. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6291. (1732) 
We take a stitch in time that may save nine. 

J. R. Prancuk, Bxtravagonsas, ili, 31. (1845) 
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A stitch in time saves nine. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 301. 
(1855) Cartes Reape, Foul Play. Ch. 9. 
(1869) CHENEY, A Trap for Bellamy, Ὁ. 58. 
(1941) etc., etc. 

A Stitch Too Late Is My Fate. 

Ocpen Nasu. Title of verses. (1938) 

A stitch in time is worth a pound of cure. 

E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, Ὁ. 24. (1943) 


7 
Philippe of Macedon . . 
thorowe stitche. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 68. (1579) 
What reason haueI . . . but to go through stitch 
with you? 

Tuomas NASHE, Works, ii, 205. (1593) 

You must needs be knocking your noddle, to go 
through stitch with this ugly job. 

Mortrtevx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1712) 
To go through stitch, to stick at nothing. 

Francis Grose, Classical Dictionary of the 

Vulgar Tongue: Stitch. (1785) 
To go through stitch, to accomplish a business 
completely. 

Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 169. (1828) 


. was not able to go 


8 
His Maiestie hath a stitch against her, as 
Salomon had to Shimei. 

HEnryY Smita, Sermons, p. 224. (c. 1585) 
We sometimes take such a stitch and spleen against 
those whom nature hath tyed to us. 

WILLIAM WHATELY, Prototypes, ii, 30. (c. 1635) 


STOMACH 
See also Belly 


9 
My stomach thinks my throat’s cut. 
Louis ApAMIC, Girl on the Road. (1937) BEent- 
LEY, Mr. Marlow Stops for Brandy, p. 75. 
(1940) See under HUNGER. 


10 
Soe stomach is full increaseth deeds of 
evil. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 32a.(c.450) 
He whose stomach is full is void of wisdom 
Savi, Bustan. Ch. vi, Maxim 12. (c. 1257) 
It is better that the stomach be empty than the 
mind. 
Sapl, Bustan. Ch. vi, Apologue 3. 
An empty stomach only turns thought into worry. 
MacInness, Above Suspicion, p. 149. (1941) 


11 
The steps of the ass depend upon the barley. 
Babylonian Talmud: Skabbath, fo. Sib. (c. 
450) The Russians say, “It is not the horse 
that draws the cart, but the oats.” 
The stomach carries the feet. 
Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, |xx, 8. (ς. 550) 
It’s the guts that carry the feet, not the feet the 
guts. (Tripas llevan pies, que no pies a tripas.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
Repeated in ch. 47 with “corazén” (heart) 
for “pies.” The French say, “La soupe fait 
le soldat.” AN ARMY TRAVELS ON ΤῸ STOMACH, 
see under ARMY. 


STOMACH 


Se a ne ee ee 


τ 
The healthy stomach is nothing if not con- 
servative. Few radicals have good digestions. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Mind and Matter: Indiges- 
tion. (a. 1902) 


2 

There’s no stomach a hand’s-breadth bigger 
than another. (No hay estémago que sea un 
palmo mayor que otro. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
The health of the whole body is forged in the 
workshop of the stomach. (La salud de todo el 
cuerpo se fragua en la oficina del est6mago.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 


3 
A sharp stomach makes short devotions. 
JoHN CLarRkKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 272. (1639) 
Ray, p. 142; FuLLer, No. 4118. 
Sharp stomachs make short graces. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 293. (1721) 
Small stomachs, light heels. 
; H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.487.(1855) 


After a proude stomake there foloweth a fall. 
Mies CoverDALe, tr., Old Testament: Prov- 
erbs, xvi, 18. The Authorized Version is, “A 
haughty spirit before a fall.” See under Prine 


The stomach sets us to work. 
GEORGE Exvrot, Felix Holt. Ch. 30. (1866) 


6 
My heart is Catholic, but my stomach Lu- 
theran. 
Erasmus, Colloquies. (1524) Referring to his 
dislike of fish. 


7 
Strengthened . . . in the inner man. (es τὸν 
ἔσω ἄνθρωπον.) 
New Testament: Ephesians, iii, 16. (c. Α. Ὁ. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “In interiorem hominem.” 
The inner man. One’s stomach as the receptacle 
of food. 
Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Inner. 
(1941) 


8 
The way to many an honest heart lies through 
the belly. 
RICHARD Forp, A Hand-book for Travellers in 
Spain, i, 30. (1845) 
There’s a saying that the way to an Englishman’s 
heart is through his stomach. 
Miss Mutocx (Mrs. Dinan M. Craik), John 
Halifax, Gentleman. Ch. 30. (1857) 
The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
FANNY FERN (Mrs. Saray Payson Parton), 
Willis Parton. (a. 1872) 
The real way to a man’s stomach is through his 
heart. 
E. 5. GarDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, Ὁ. 22. (1943) 


Squeamish stomachs cannot eat without 


pickles; which . . . provoke an appetite. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1739 


1 
Stout stomacke and invincible corage. 
Epwarp HAL, Chronicle, p. 218. (1548) 
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Sublimitas animi, lofty stomake or courage. 
THomas Cooper, Thesaurus. (1565) 

Stoutnes of stomack, and couragiousnes of minde. 
GeorcE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 211. (1576) 

His stout Stomach with his Food will grow. 
DRYDEN, tr., Vergil’s Georgics, ili, 322. (1697) 


11 

The hungry stomach rarely despises common 
food. (Ieiunus raro stomachus volgaria tem- 
nit.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 38. (35 B.C.) 
Hungry stomackes are not to be fed with sayings 
against surfettings. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 395. (1580) 
Our stomachs | Will make what’s homely savoury. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 6, 32. (1609) See 


also under HUNGER. 
12 


The wholesomest way to get a good stomach 
is to walk on thy own ground. 
ὩΣ Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 18. (1659) 


To worke vpon a full stomacke is against 
Phisicke. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: To the 
Ladies (Arber), p. 219. (1580) 


The Receipts of Cookery are swell’d to a 
Volume, but a good Stomach excels them all. 
WILL1AM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
61. (1693) The French say, ‘““Mieux vaut bon 
estomac qu’habile cuisinier” (A good stomach 

is worth more than a clever cook). 


"Tis the stomach’s solid stroke 

That tells his being what’s o’clock. 
MATTHEW Prior, Alma. Pt. iii, ]. 272. (a. 1721) 

My stomach serves me instead of a clock. 


SwiFT, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
16 


These ills must either be endured with the 
courage of Cato or the stomach of Cicero. 
(Aut Ciceronis stomacho. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
iii, sec. 112. (c. A.D. 80) That is, he must 
“stomach it.” 


17 
Shipwrecked upon the rock of a hungry stom- 
ach without provision of sustenance. (Iecté 
sus le roc de bon appetit, sans prouision de 
mangeaille. ) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1545) 
Better a lean purse than a lere [empty] stomach. 
Cuar_Les Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
τ Ch. 25. (1860) 


He has two stomachs to eat and one to work. 
The Spaniards say, Al hacer temblar y al 
comer sudar. To quake at doing and to sweat 
at eating. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 104. (1813) 
Fellows have two stomachs for eating and drink- 
ing, when they have no stomach for work. 

Spurceon, Jokn Ploughman. Ch. 1. (1869) 
Lazy fokes’ stummucks don’t git tired. 

J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 
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1 
There are few good stomachs, but plenty of 
good food. (Il y a peu de bons estomacs, mais 
beaucoup de bons aliments. ) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 605. (1746) 


2 
He is a very valiant trencherman; he hath 
an excellent stomach. 
SHAKESPEARE, Muck Ado, i, 1, 51. (1598) 
He was a man Of an unbounded stomach. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iv, 2, 33. (1612) 
You would eat chickens i’ the shell. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, i, 2, 147. (1601) 
You have a crop for all corns. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 378. (1721) 
STOMACH LIKE AN OSTRICH, see OSTRICH. 


3 
There is somewhat that stykkes in their 
stomakkes. 

UNKNOWN, The Priory of Hexham, i, App., p. 

clix. (c. 1536) 
(He] stuck in the stomacks of the English Barons. 

Sir RICHARD BAKER, Chronicle of the Kings of 

England, p. 558. (1643) 
Does not your hundred pounds stick in your 
stomach ? 

SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Busie Body. Act v, 

sc. 4. (1708) 
This declaration stuck in his stomach. 

B. H. Mackin, Gil Blas. Bk. x, ch. 8. (1809) 
“To stick in the stomach,” to remain in the 
memory with angry resentment. 

WriaM Carr, The Dialect of Craven. (1828) 

The American equivalent is “To stick in the 
crop,” or “craw,” or “gizzard.” 
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4 
He that casteth a stone on high casteth it upon 
his own head. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
XXVil, 25. (c. 190 B.c.) See also RETRIBUTION. 
The stone that is thrown into the air is none the 
worse for falling down, and none the better for 
going up. 
Marcus Auretius, Meditations. Bk. ix, sec. 17. 
(c. A.D. 174) 


5 
The day which she marks with a whiter stone. 
(Quem lapide illa, dies, candidiore notat. ) 

CaTULLus, Odes. Ode Ixviiia, |. 108. (c. 57 B.C.) 
O happy day, blessed with a whiter mark! (O 
lucem candidiore nota!) 

Caruttus, Odes. Ode cvii, 1. 6. 

Let not so fair a day lack its white chalk-mark. 
(Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 36, |. 10. (23 B.c.) 
Set the whitest of white stones to mark this 
bright day. (Hunc diem numera meliore Japillo.) 

Prexsius, Satives. No. ii, 1. 1. (c. a.p. 58) In 

Satire v, 1. 108, Persius speaks of marking 
things to be aimed at and things to be 
avoided, the former with a white stone, the 
latter with a black. (Illa prius creta, mox 
haec carbone.) “Album calculum addere” (To 
put in a white stone), signified approval, as 
opposed to black-balling. 
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This day let a milk-white pearl mark. (Hanc 
lucem lactea gemma notet.) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. viii, No. 45. (a. Ὁ. 93) 
O happy day, to be marked with the whitest 
stone! (O diem laetum notandumque mihi candi- 
dissimo calculo!) 

Puiny, Epistles. Bk. vi, epis. 11. (c.A. Ὁ. 98) 
Pericles separated his whole force into eight di- 
visions, had them draw lots, and permitted the 
division which drew the white bean to feast and 
take their ease, while the others did the fighting. 
And this is the reason, as they say, why those who 
have had a gay and festive time call it a “white 
day,” from the white bean. (λευκὴν ἡμέραν ἐκείνην 
ἀπὸ τοῦ λευκοῦ κιάμου προσαγορεύειν.) 

ΡΙΌΤΑΒΟΗ, Lives: Pericles. Ch. 27, sec. 2. (ς. 

Α. Ὁ. 110) 
In former times the Thracians and Cretans did 
mark their fortunate and happy days with white 
stones: their sad and unfortunate ones with black. 
(Au temps passé les Thraces & Cretes signoient 
les iours bien fortunez ἃ ioyeux, de _ pierres 
blanches: les tristes & defortunez, de noires.) 

RaseEtrals, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 10. (1534) 

O festyvall daye . . . worthye to be marked with 
a stone as whyte as snowe. 

JEHAN PALscRAVE, tr., 4colastus, sig. K1. (1540) 
This thing is worthy to be noted with a white 
stone, 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle (1809), p. 8. (1548) 
I shall mark this day with a white stone as one 
of the happiest I can expect to enjoy in my 
lifetime. (Este dia senalaré yo con piedra blanca.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 63. (1615) 
Let this auspicious morning be exprest 
With a white stone. 

Joun Dryben, tr., Persius. Sat. ii, 1. 2. (1693) 
In mentioning the white stonc, he alluded to the 
Dies fasti of the Romans, albo lupide notati. 

SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 52. (1748) 

I have marked that day with a white stone as 

being the one on which I ate my first durian. 

W. T. Hornapay, Two Years in the Jungle. Ch. 
ri (1885) The durian is an East Indian 
ruit. 


6 
The stone which is rolling gathers no sea- 
weed. (λίθος κνλινδόμενος τὸ φῦκος ov ποιεῖ.) 
Erasmus, Αἀαρία. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 74. 
(1523) The early form of this ancient prov- 
erb would seem to indicate that it originated 
along the Greek sea-shore, or perhaps some 
still older strand, where the stones, rolled 
about by the waves, were worn smooth and 
bare. Erasmus gives the Latin as “Saxum 
volutum, non obducitur musco” (A rolling 
stone gathers no moss), substituting musco 
for fucus, and giving the proverb the form 
it has ever since preserved. Another Latin 
form is “Lapis qui volvitur algam non 
generat.” It is found in almost every lan- 
guage: The Italians say “Pietra mossa non 
fa muschio”; the French, “Pierre qui roule 
n’amasse point de mousse”; the Germans, 
“Walzender Stein wird nicht moossig”; the 
Spaniards, “Piedra movediza nunca moho 
la cubija”; the Portuguese, ‘‘Pedra movedica, 


proverbs, there was a medieval Latin jingle, 
“Non fit hirsutus lapis hinc alque inde vo- 
lutas” (The rolling stone never grows a 
beard). Erasmus says nothing of the origin 
of the proverb—-so far as known Lucian is 
the earliest one who recorded it—-but he com- 
pares it with “Planta quae saepius transfertus 
non coalescit” (A tree often transplanted 
does not thrive), which he attributes to 
Fabius. See under TREE. 
Grass grows not upon revolving stones. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. vi, Maxim 3. (c. 1250) 
Selden Moseth the Merbelston that men ofte 
treden. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

A, passus x, |. 101. (1362) 
The rollyng stone neuer gatherth mosse. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1346) 
The stone that is rolling can gather no mosse. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 

Good Husbandrie: Huswifely Admonitions, 
p. 164. (1573) Tusser also has, “The oft- 
moved stone gathers no moss,” a rendering 
of the French, “La pierre souvent remuée 
n’amasse pas volontiers mousse.” 

The rolling stone getteth no mosse. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 111. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Doth not Mosse grow on the smoothest stone if 

it be not stirred ? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
There wil no Mosse sticke to the stone of Sisiphus. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 240. 
Thy head is alwaiecs working; it roles, and it 
roles, Dondolo, but it gathers no mosse. 

Joun Marston, The Fawn. Act i, sc. 2. (1606) 
The proverb says . . . That stones, when rolling, 
gather little moss. 

Unknown, A Vade Mecum for Malt-Worms. 

Pt. ii, p. 6. (1720) 
A rolling stone’s always bare of moss, as you sav. 

GEORGE COLMAN, SR., The Spleen. Act i. (1776) 
“Roving stones gather no moss, Joe,” said Gabriel. 
“Nor mile-stones much,” replied Joe. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 3. (1841) 


“Oh, John,” said the minister, “I’m sure ve ken 
that a rowin’ stane gathers nae fog [moss].” 
“Ay,” said John, “but can ye tell me what guid 
the fog does to the stane?” 

Epwarp B. RaMsay, Reminiscences of Scottish 

Life. (1858) 
We keep repeating the silly proverb that rolling 
stones gather no moss, as if moss were a desirable 
parasite. 

Suaw, Misalliance: Preface. (1914) 

A rolling stone gathers no moss, but a tethered 
sheep winna get fat. 

F. C. Broce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 5. (1917) 
If you do your rolling up-hill you will gather some 
moss. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 22. (1940) 

He’s a ramblin’ son of a gun, the original rollin’ 
stone. 

E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Turning Tide, 

p. 236. (1941) 
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1 
Turn every stone. (τάντα κινῆσαι πέτρον.) 
Euripipes, Heracleidae, |. 1002. (c. 430 B.C.) 

An echo of the response given by the Delphian 
oracle to Polycrates, when he asked what 
would be the best method of finding a treas- 
ure buried by Mardonius, one of Xerxes’ 
generals, on the field of Plataea. The oracle 
replied, πάντα λίθον κίνει (Move every stone). 
See LEUTSCH AND SCHNEIDEWIN, Corpus Pa- 
roemiographorum Graecorum, i, 146. Cited 
by ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iv, 30, with the Latin, 
“Omnem movere lapidem.” 

He moved everything. (τᾶν χρῆμα éxivee.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. v, ch. 96. (c. 430 B Cc.) 

The precursor of the Greek proverbial form, 
κινεῖν wav χρῆμα (To set everything in mo- 
tion). 
As the old proverb says, we must look beneath 
every stone. (ὑπὸ Al@w γὰρ παντί που χρὴ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Thesmophoriazusae, |. 528 

(410 B.c.) 
I attack every part, and push at every opening; 
in short, I leave no stone unturned. (Omnia 
pertempto, omnia experior, πάντα denique λίθον 
κινῶ.) 

ΡΙΙΝΥ, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 20. (c. A.D. 98) 

I am of the opinion we should move every stone 

(Suvs d’auis que mouuons tout pierre.) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 21. (1545) 

I will leave no stone unmoved. 

Hucn Latimer, Works, ii, 427. (c. 1548) 

He will refuse no labour nor leave no stone un- 
turned, to pick up a penny. 

GILBERT WALKER, Dice-Play. (c. 1550) 

I would wish that according to the common 
proverb, every stone should be moved. 

Becon, A New Catechisme (P.S.), p. 313.(1560) 
Queen Elizabeth left no stone unturned . . . to 
induce the King to suppress this commotion. 

CAMDEN, Annales of Elizabeth, 1589. (1615) 
Roll each stone to find this grace. 

DANIEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 163. 

(1642) 
Don’t leave a stone unturned. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 52. (1839) 
Here, then, is a stone that we have left unturned, 
and that may be worth turning. 

SHAw, Back to Methuselah: Preface. (1921) 
This is not a time to leave any stone unturned. 

BERNARD SHAW, Saint Joan. Act i. (1924) 

I determined to leave no stone unturned. 
J. J. Connincton, The Four Defenses, p. 6 
(1940) Repeated on p. 277. 
They didn’t leave many stones unturned. 
ELizABETH Daty, Deadly Nightshade, Ὁ. 122. 
(1940) A favorite cliché of detective story 
writers. 
T suppose it is quite necessary for them to be 
turning every stone to take the moss off. 
. DuBors, Wild Duck Murders, p. 173. (1943) 


He is twice fain that sits on a staine. 

Davin FEercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 42. (c. 
1595) KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 148, with 
the comment, “That is, glad to sit down be- 
cause he is weary, and glad to rise because 
the stone is hard.” 
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1 
Who remove stones, bruise their fingers. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 41. (1640) 
Who removeth land-mark stones bruiseth his 
fingers. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 25. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5715. (1732) 


2 
A rugged stone grows smooth from hand to 
hand. 

HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 318. (1640) 
A stone in a well is not lost. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 844. 
i 


The stone that lies not in your gate breaks 
not your toes. 

JaMEsS KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 308. (1721) 
The Stone, that lieth not in your Way, need not 
offend vou. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4770. (1732) 


4 
One of St. Stephen’s loaves, alias a stone. 
Peter Morrteux, tr., Rabelias. Bk. v, ch. 9. An 
interpolation by Motteux. 


5 
To live the life of a stone. (λίθου βίον ζῆν.) 
PLATO, Gorgias, sec. 494B. (c. 385 B.C.) 


6 

A pumice stone isn’t harder to squeeze any- 
thing out of than that old chap. (Pumex non 
aeque est aridus atque hic est senex.) 

Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 296. (c. 210 B.C.) 

You might as well look for water from a pumice 
stone. (Tu aquam a pumice nunc postulas.) 

Prautus, Persa, |. 41. (c. 200 B.c.) 

I have pumice-stones for eyes: not a tear can I 
squeeze from them. (Pumiceos oculos habeo: non 
queo lacrumam exorare.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 75. (c. 195 B.C.) 

You seek water from a stone. (Aquam e pumice 
postulas.) 

ErASMuS, Adagia, i, iv, 75. (1508) 

It is hard to get water out of a flint. 

Ropert GREEME, George a Greene. (c. 1592) 
Who’le wrest water from a flintie stone. 

Joun Weever, Epigrammes (1911) ,p.17.(1599) 
You cannot flay a stone. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 766. (1640) 
The old adagie,... To strike fire out of a 
pumice-stone, is to expect an impossibility. 

T. Wiuusrorp, Nature’s Secrets, Ὁ. 21. (1658) 
No man can flay a stone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) See 

also under SKIN. 
CAN’T GET BLOOD FROM STONE, see under BLOOD. 


The stone of Tantalus. (ἸΤαντάλον λίθος.) 
PiutarcH, Moralia. Sec. 803A. (c. A.D. 95) 
Quoting an unknown poet. “Lapis philoso- 
phorum” was the philosopher’s stone. 


Under every stone beware of a scorpion. (ὑπὸ 
παντὶ λίθῳ σκορπίον φυλάσσεο. 

PRAXILLA, Drinking-Song. (c. 450 Β. 6.) A pro- 
verbial line used with variations by other 
poets. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 34, 
with the Latin, “Sub omni lapide scorpius 
dormit.” 
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9 

The stone which the builders refused is be- 
come the head stone of the corner. (Lapidem, 
quem reprobaverunt aedificantes: hic factus 
est in caput anguli.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxviii, 22. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The stone rejected by the builder once more be- 
came his headstone. 

Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian 

Summer, p. 396. (1940) Referring to Henry 
James. 


Keep a stone in your pocket seven years: turn 
it, and keep it for another seven; ‘twill be 
ready at your hand for your enemy. 

A. T. QuiILter-Coucn, Hetty Wesley. Bk. i, ch. 
3. (1903) Quoting a Hindu proverb. An Eng- 
lish version is, “Who holds his peace and 
gathers stones, will find a time to throw 


them.” 
11 


According to the Lymosin proverb, To make 
the mouth of one oven three stones are neces- 
sary. (Scelon le prouerbe des Limosins, a 
faire le gueule d’vn four sont trois pierres 
necessaires. ) 

gore: Pantagruel. Bk. iv, Prologue. (1548) 


Ἢ was like one turned to stone. 
sae B. StowE, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch.34.(1852) 


Sit fast, sirrah, and don’t ride hard upon the 
stones. 

Swirt, Journal to Stella, 30 June, 1711. 
Gently over the stones, Poll. Go a-tiptoe over 
the pimples. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzclewit. Ch. 29. (1843) 
“Drive gently over the stones!” This piece of 
advice . . . given to inexperienced whips, may he 
suggested metaphorically to the newly-married. 

E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar. 


ried. Ch. 11. (1886) 
14 


I’ve rolled this stone long enough. (Satis diu 
hoc iam saxum vorso.) 
TERENCE, Eunuckhus, 1. 1085, (161 B.c.) Played 
Sisyphus to it. See SisyPHUS. 


You think I’m a stone, not a man. (Me omnino 
lapidem, non hominem putas.) 
TERENCE, Hecyra, }. 214. (165 B.C.) 
He is a stone, a very pebblestone, and has no 
more pity in him than a dog. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
li, 3, 11. (1594) 


16 
A stone that is fit for the wall is not left in 
the way. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
100. (1852) The French say, “I! n’est pas 
macon qui pierre refuse” (He is not a mason 
who rejects a stone), the Italians the same, 
“Nen ὁ buon murator chi refiuta pietra 
alcuna.” 

TO ROAST A STONE, see under LABorR Lost. 
To THROW THE FIRST STONE, see tinder SIN. 
TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, see under Btrp. 
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1 

To stand publickly in the Stool of Repent- 
ance, acknowledging their former transgres- 
sions. 

E. H. CLarenvon, The History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England. Bk. xiii, sec. 48. 
(1647) A stool formerly placed in a con- 
spicuous position in Scottish churches, for 
the use of offenders, especially offenders 
against chastity, making public repentance. 

They are setting up the stool of repentance in their 
churches. 

Narcissus Luttre.u, A Brief Historical Rela- 
tion of State Affairs, ii, 120. (1690) 

The fumes of Melancholy or Wine set them on 
the Stool of Repentance. 

Brown, A Walk Round London. (a. 1704) 


2 

One of the Maxims ... is, when once you 

are got up, to kick the Stool from under you. 

In plain English, when you have made your 

Fortune by the good Offices of a Friend, you 

are advised to discard him as soon as you can. 
FiFLpInGc, Tom Jones. Bk. i, ch. 13. (1749) 


3 
Put a stool in the Sun, when one knave riseth 
another comes. 

James Howe, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 

Ray, p. 146; FuLver, No. 4105. 

remember the old proverb, Set thy stool in the 
sun, if a knave goes an honest man may come. 
; Unknown, Mother Bunch. Pt. ii, p. 27. (1780) 


To sit down between two stools. (Duabis 
sellis sedere. ) 

LABERIUsS, in SENECA, Controverstia, iii, 18. (c. 
60 B.c.) Also Macrosius, Saturnalia, ii, 3. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 2. 

Labitur enitens sellis here duabus. 
Eosert LUtticn, Fecunda Ratis, 1.175. (¢.1026) 
Bot it Is seid and evere schal, 
Betwen two stoles lyth the fal. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis: Prologue, 1. 
336. (c. 1390) 
Thou farst as he betwen tuo stoles 
That wolde sitte and goth to grounde. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 22. 
Bet ween two stolis, the ars goth to grownd. 

Hitts, Commonplace Book, p. 129. (a. 1530) 
He would sit betwixt two stools, his bum to the 
ground. (Se asseoyt entre deux selles, le cul a 
terre.) 

Raserais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) Re- 
peated in bk. v, ch. 44. A French proverb 
sometimes more vulgarly expressed, “Entre 
deux selles chiet cul a terre.” See Li Proverbe 
au Vilain. No. 202. 

Between two stooles, my tayle go to grounde. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
The breech between two stools. (Le cul entre 
deux selles.) 

ἹΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 54. (1580) 
Here’s even a proverb verified—between two 
stools, the tail goes to ground. 

Tromas Heyrwoon, The Wise-Woman of Hogs- 

don. Act v, sc. 4. (1638) 
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cena 


And so, between them both, as everything else of 


greatest moment do, do fall between two stools. 
SAMUEL PEpys, Diary, 17 Jan., 1668. 
Laberius Mimus formerly twitted Cicero in his 
Teeth, that he us’d to sit upon two Stools. 
OswaLp DykKEs, English Proverbs, p.289.(1709) 
While the two stools her sitting-part confound, 
Between ’em both fall squat upon the ground. 
Fierpinc, Tom Thumb. Act ii, sc. 10. (1730) 
Between two stools they say a certain part of a 
man comes to the ground. 
Rosert JEPHSON, Two Strings to Your Bow. 
Act i, sc. 3. (1791) 
Truly he has fallen between two stools. 
TroititopE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 20. (1857) 
A man should remember that between two stools 
he may fall to the ground. 
Trouvope, Barchester Towers. Ch. 27. 
She was like to fall to the ground between two 
stools,—-having two lovers, neither of whom could 
serve her turn. 
TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of Barset. Ch. 
35. (1867) 


5 
[He is] on too high a stool for your hand to 
reach him. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 28. (1818) 


STOOP 


6 
T will never lout [stoop] so leagh flow], and 
lift so little. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 184. (1721) 
I will never stoop so Jow, to take up just nothing 
at all. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2641. (1738) 


7 
He must stoop that hath a low door. 
Joon Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 171. (1678) 
It is nae time to stoop when the head’s aff. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 245. 


8 
If you know where to stoop and always stoop 
there, you will never be in disgrace. (Chih 
chih ch‘ang chih, chung shén pu ch‘ih.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1981. (1875) 
He who knows when to stoop does not come to 
grief. (Chih chih pu tai.) 
S. G. CHampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. xli. (1938) 
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9 

When a storm blows, sent by the gods, we 
needs must endure it, toiling without com- 
plaint. (θεόθεν δὲ πνέοντ᾽ οὖρον ἀνάγκη | τλῆναι 
καμάτοις ἀνοδύρτοις.) 


AESCHYLUS (9), Fragments. Frag. 246, Smyth. 
(c. 458 B.c.) Quoted by Marcus AURELIUS, 
vii, 51, without credit. Assigned to Aeschylus 
re by Wagner. 
I have seen a greater storm in a boiling pot. 
(ἐν κακκάβᾳ ζεούσᾳ μείζονα ἑωρακέναι χειμῶνα.) 
Doron, ridiculing the storm in ΤΙΜΟΥΒΕῦϑ᾽ 
Nauplius. (c. 400 B.c.) Cited by ATHENAEUS, 
vili, 338A. 
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He stirred up waves in a wine ladle, as the saying 
goes. (Excitabat fluctus in simpulo, ut dicitur.) 
Cicero, De Legibus. Bk. iii, ch. 16, sec. 36. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 73. 
Our skirmish . . . compared with the great things 
now on foot, is but a storm in a cream bowl. 
DUKE oF Ormonp, Letter to the Earl of Arling- 
ton, 28 Dec., 1678. 
It is a tempest in a glass of water. (C’est une tem- 
péte dans un verre d’eau.) 

Granp DUKE Pavt or Russi, referring to an 

insurrection in Geneva. (c. 1790) 
A storm in a wash-hand basin. 
Lorp THurRLow. (1830) As quoted in The 
Gentleman’s Magasine, vol. c, No. 1, p. 40/2. 
Paltry blasts of art employed in raising storms 
in a teacup. 
Davin GarrRIcK, Private Correspondence. Vol. 
i, p. 57. (1835) Colburn edn. 
A Storm in a Teacup. 
BERNARD BAYLE. Title of comedietta, performed 
at London, 20 March, 1854. 
She has raised a storm in a tea-cup. 
WILLIAM Brack, The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton. Ch. 19. (1872) 
I think no more of this storm in a slop-basin. 

J. A. κοῦρε, Table-Talk, p. 159. (1878) 
The storm in the Oxford tea-cup raged as furi- 
ously as in the open sea. 

G. C. Bropricx, Memories and Impressions, 

p. 360. (1900) 
You have been indulging in your favorite occupa- 
tion of stirring up a tempest in a teapot. 

THeopora DuBois, The Body Goes Round and 

Round, p. 172. (1942) 


1 
Let’s feare no Storme, before we feele a 
Showre. 

MICHAEL Drayton, Barons’ Wars, iii, lv. (1603) 
The terrors of the storm are chiefly confined to 
the parlor and the cabin. 

EMERSON, Essays: Prudence. (1841) 


2 
From the stormy waves I see a calm rising. 
(ἐκ κυμάτων γὰρ αὖθις αὖ γαλήν᾽ ὁρώ.) 

Euripives, Orestes, 1. 279. (c. 410 B.c.) “After 
storm there comes a calm.” Quoted by 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 304. 

After sharpe shoures moste shene is the sonne. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xviii, ]. 409. (1377) 

After grete stormes the whether is often mery and 
smothe. 

Usx, The Testament of Love, i, v, 87. (c. 1387) 

Caim continueth not long without a storm. 

Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, ii, 91. (1576) 

Euerie storme hath his calme. 

Rosert GREENE, Works, viii, 101. (1590) 
And stormes insue the calme before that went. 
Henry Lox, Poems (Grosart), p. 208. (1597) 
After black clouds clear weather. After a storm 

comes a calm. 

Wiriram CaMpen, Remains, Ὁ. 318. (1605) 
The first use of the second phrase in exactly 
its modern form. In frequent use thereafter. 
The French say, “Aprés la pluie te beau 
temps”; the Germans, “Auf Regen folget 
Sonnenschein.” See also COMPENSATION. 


STORY 


After stormes calmes will arise. 

GEFFRAY MINSHULL, Essays, p. 18. (1618) 
After a calme commeth a storme. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 23. (1633) 
3 


To see a Storm is better than to feel it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5223. (1732) 


4 
No storme so sharpe to rent the little Reede. 
RoBERT GREENE, Never Too Late. Ch. ii. (1590) 


5 
’Tis good to have a shelter against every 
storm. 
Sm Rosert Howarp, The Committee. Act i. 
(1665) Called “« wise saying.” 


6 
Storm and Stress. (Sturm und Drang.) 
FRIEDRICH VON KLINGER. Title of play. (1776) 

A phrase seized upon by literary historians 
to characterize the school of writers, devoted 
to the extravagant expression of violent pas- 
sions, to which the author belonged. 

The period known as the Storm and Stress period 

was then about to astonish Germany. 

G. H. Lewes, Goethe. Vol. i, ch. 3. (1855) 
The group of men whom collectively we take to 
illustrate the carly Storm and Stress. 

F. H. Stopparp, The Evolution of the English 

Novel. Ch. 4. (1900) 


7 
[They] weathered together the fiercest storms 
of faction. 

Macavutay, History of England. Ch. 10. (1849) 
I weathered some merry snow storms. 

H. D. THoreau, Walden. Ch. 14. (1854) 


8 
The harder storms are the shorter they last. 
(Procellae quanto plus habent virium, tanto 
minus temporis. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium Epistolae. (c. a. Ὁ. 64) See 
HeENoveERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 340. 
The sudden storm lasts not three hours. 
RICHARD INwWarps, Weather Lore, p. 74. (1893) 
The sharper the storm the sooner it’s over. 
Folk-Lore. Vol. xxiv, p. 76. (1913) 


9 

Blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 

The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, v, 1, 67 (1599) 


10 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, ii, 3, 35. (1592) 


11 
Another storm brewing. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 19. (1611) 
A storm was brewing in the domestic sky. 

J. G. HoLtanp, Miss Gilbert. Ch. 2. (1860) 


STORY 
See also Tale 


12 
I find all the world in the same story. 

Henry Brooke, Fool of Quality, i, 24. (1760) 
I find they are all in a story. 

R. B. SHeriwan, The Duenna. Act ii, sc.3.(1775) 
They’re all in one story, Mrs. Mann. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 17.'(1838) 


STORY 


The story always old, and always new. 
RoBERT BROWNING, The Ring and the Book. 
Pt. ii, 1. 214. (1868) 
Tell me, do you love me? 
Whisper softly, sweetly, as of old! 
Tell me that you love me, 
For that’s the sweetest story ever told. 
R. M. Stutrs, The Sweetest Story Ever Told. 
(1892) 


One story is good until another is heard. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies (1840), ii, 125. 
(1662) See under TALe. 


2 

No story without sticklers [supporters]. 
Jamrs HowELtL, English Proverbs, p. 35. (1659) 

This story will never go down. 


FIELDING, Tumble-Down Dick. Act i. (1736) 


3 

The stories which I borrow I refer to the con- 
sciences of those I take them from. The dis- 
courses are mine. (Les histoires que j’em- 
prunte, je les renvoye sur la conscience de 
ceulx de qui je les prens. Les discours sont a 
moy. ) 

MontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1580) 


To make a long story short, I'll tell you in one 
word. (Ut multa paucis verba unose obnun- 
tiem.) 

Pacuvius, /liona. Frag. 225. (c. 160 B.C.) 
Not that the story need be long, but it will take 
a long time to make it short. 

H. Ὁ. Tnoreau, Letter to Mr. B., 16 Nov.,1857. 
To make a long story short. 

RicHarp Bacot, Passport. Ch. 2. (1905) 
There’s only one length for a story and that’s 
the right length. 


J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, Ὁ. 113.(1940) 
5 
A story without a head (or beginning). 
(ἀκέφαλος μῦθος.) 


Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 264. (c. 380 B.C.) 


§ 
I believe, Woman, said she, thou tellest me a 
Story. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, ii, 272. (1740) 
You were always good children, and never told 
stories. 

Joun WESLEY, Journal, 21 March, 1770 
Story, a softened term for a lie. 

BAKER. Northamptonshire Glossary. (1854) 


7 
That's another story. (Alia res.) 
TERENCE, Enunuchus, 1. 361. (161 B.C.) 
The story . . . is too long to be told now. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ii, ch. 18. (1759) 
But that’s in another book. (Allein es steht in 
einem andern Buch.) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 6. (1806) 
If the scientific man comes for a bone or a crust 
to us, that is another story. 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. Pt. i, 
But that’s another story. 
Rupyarp Kre.ino, Soldicrs Three: Mulvaney. 
(1888) Frequently used by Kipling, who 
made the phrase famous. 


sec. 33. (1865) 
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8 

A fish story! ...In consequence of the 
shoals of whitefish which ... choaked the 
channel . . . the steamboat could not pass. 

UNnkKNowWN, The St. Louis Enquirer,8 Dec.,1&19 

Exaggerations are often termed “‘fish-stories,” ἴοι 
the reason, perhaps, that improbable tales are 
related concerning the denizens of the sea. 

C. F. Hoiper, Living Lights, p. 97. (1887) The 
phrase, of course, derives from the habit of 
exaggeration which seems inseparable from 
fishermen, THE BIGGEST FISH ALWAYS GETS 
AWAY, see under ΕἸ5Η. 


STRAIGHT 


9 
Straighter than an arrow. (Plus droit que 
flesche. ) 

JEAN ΡῈ Cuapetain, Le Dit Dou Soucretain, 
1. 261. (c. 1250) See MONTAIGLON, Recueil de 
Fabliaux, vi, 125. 

Winsinge she was, as is a joly colt, 
Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

CuHaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 77. (c. 1386) 

As peart as bird, as straite as boulte. 

Wittram Warner, Albions Angland. Ch 31. 
(1592) 

As strait as an arrow. 

ApnRA BEHN, City Heiress. Act ii, sc. 1. (1682) 
Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 25. (1817) Dickens, 
Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 1. (1841) etc., etc. 

You are as straight as an arrow still. 

GeorceE Eniot, Felix Holt. Ch. 1. (1868) 


10 
As streght as lyne He com. 
CHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, }. 1461. 
(c. 1380) 
To the palais, streight as any lyne. 
LypcaTE, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 6739. (1412) 
Upright as straight as line. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, The Worthines of Wales, 
p. 17. (1587) 
The river, ten miles in length, straight as a line 
Joun Evetyn, Diary (Bray), i, 28. (1641) 
If I didn't know that he was straight as a line, 
I’d ha thought he was planning a cross. 
Conan Doytre, Rodney Stone. Ch. 15. (1896) 
Straight as a string. 
Jerome Barry, Leopard Cat’s Cradle, Ὁ. 139. 
(1942) 


11 
Straight as my leg her shape appears. 
Joun Gay, Poems (Underhill), ii, 279. (1720) 


eda as my leg, and that’s crooked at the 
cnee. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


1 
She tried hard to . . . keep me straight. 
A. L. Gornon, Poems (1912), p. 370. (1868) 
If only people ‘keep straight.’ 
Ovlpa, Winter City. Ch. 6. (1876) 
That girl is as straight as your sister. 
λα Sartus, Madame Sapphira, p.133.(1893) 


The stalke was as risshe right. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (ς. 
1240) Chaucer (ἢ), tr., 1. 1701. (ς. 1365) 
Straight as a rush. 
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STRAW 


Straight as the backbone of a herring. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 289. (1678) 
Honest, too—straight as a shingle. 
R.B.KIMBALL, Was He Successful?, p.43.(1864) 


1 
He was straight; you could trust him. (Sed 
rectus, sed certus. ) 

Ῥετμονιῦβ, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 


STRANGER 


2 
Beware of strangers while thou have an en- 
mye, and see welle to his wayes. (Se tu as 
aucun ennemy tu ne doibs pas converser avec 
gens Incogneus affin que ne soies en peril.) 
Saint BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 
1130) 
The stranger is for the wolf. You heard not this 
proverb in your own country ? 
C. M. Doventy, A Wanderer in Arabia, i, vii, 
117. (1908) 


3 
Thy stranger that is within thy gates. (Ad- 
vena qui est intra portas tuas.) 
Old Testament: Exodus, xx, 10. (c. 550 B.C.) 
The Fourth Commandment, against working 
on the Sabbath. Also Deuteronomy, xiv, 21. 
They were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
(ξένοι καὶ παρεπίλημοί εἰσιν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆτ.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xi, 13. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Peregrini, et hospites sunt 
super terram.” 


4 
Be not forgetful to entertain strangers. 

New Testament: Hebrews, xili, 2. (c. A.D. 60) 
See under ANGEL. 

I was a stranger and ye took me in. (ξένος ἥμην καὶ 
συνηγάγετε pe.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 35. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ““Hospes eram, et collegistis 
me.” 

Greater is he who shows hospitality to strangers 
than he who has accepted the face of God. 

Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath,fo.127b.(c.450) 

5 


Greene rushes for this straunger. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1546) 
Before the introduction of carpets, the rushes 
on the floor were renewed for a visitor. 

When you come you shall have greene rushes, you 
are such a straunger. 

RoBert Greene, Menaphon, p. 85. (1589) 
Ceremonies and green rushes are for strangers. 
Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 118. (c. 1594) 
If we had known of your coming, we would have 

strewn rushes for you. 

Swirt, Molite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


He counted it a shame that a stranger should 
stand ἰοπᾷ at the gates. (γεμεσσήθη δ' ἐνὶ θυμῷ | 
ξεῖνον δηθὰ θύρῃσιν ἐφεστάμεν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. i, 1. 119. (c. 850 B.C.) 
from Zeus are all strangers and beggars. (pds 
yap Διός εἰσιν ἅπαντος | ξεῖνοί re πτωχοί re. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vi, |. 207. (ς. 850 5.6.) 

Pope puts this into a couplet: “By Jove the 
stranger and the poor are sent, | And what 


to those we give, to Jove is lent.” In bk. xiv, 
1. 56, Homer elaborates the thought, “It were 
not right for me, even though one meaner 
than thou were to come, to slight a stranger: 
for from Zeus are all strangers and beggars. 
and a gift, though small, is welcome from 
such as we.” 

It is more disgraceful to turn out a-etranger than 

not to admit him. (Turpius eiicitur quam non 

admittitur hospes.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 6, 1. 13. (c. A.D. 9) 
7 


“Look for a stranger,” the neighbors baw! till 
they are hoarse. (‘“‘Quaere peregrinum,”’ vici- 
nia rauca reclamat.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvii, 1. 62. (20 
Β. 6.) They had been fooled once and would 
not be fooled again by a beggar with a 
broken leg. 
Let some one pick you up who does not know 
you. (Tollat te qui non novit.) 
TERTULLIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
iii, sec. 98. (c. α. Ὁ. 80) Cited by Erasmus, 
A dagia,i,vii,74. An adaptation from Horace. 


8 
The Mysterious Stranger. 

Joun T. McCutcueon, Title of Cartoon, in the 
Chicago Tribune, 10 Nov., 1904, when Mis- 
souri joined the Republican column in the 
Presidential election. Mark Twain, title of 
story.(a. 1910. Published 1916) 


Disclose not to strangers your burden of care. 
(ἀλλοτρίοισιν μὴ προφαίνειν τίς φέρεται μόχθος 
ἄμμιν.) 

Pinpar, Hymns: Counsel to Amphilochus. Frag. 


is 42, Sandys. (c. 480 B.C.) 


A stranger’s eyes see clearest. 
CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 58. (1861) See also under ON-LOOKER. 


1 
I do desire we may be better strangers. 

J SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 274. (1600) 
1 


A stranger in a strange land. (ξείνηφ ξένον.) 

THEOCRITUS, Inscriptions. No. xi,|.3.(¢.270 B.C.) 
I have been a stranger in a strange land. (Advena 
fui in terra aliena.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, ii, 22. (c. 550 B.C.) 
He was a stranger here himself. 

J. G. Cozzens, Ask Me Tomorrow, p.234.(1940) 
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Haue done nowe, Faustus, lay here a straw. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, Egloges, Ὁ. 47. (c. 1510) 
Make a stop, or mark a stopping-place. 
Best we laie a strawe here. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverhs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Here will I stoppe, and laie a strawe. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, Bulwarke of Defence 
Against all Sicknesse, fo. 21. (1562) 


Do not think that I do this by the smoke of 
straw. (No pienses, que asi a humo de pajas 
hago esto. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1605) 


STRAW 


ee em ee - ..... 


Lightly or inconsiderately. So “A lumbre de 
pajas.” (By the light of straw), the light and 
the smoke of a straw being both inconsidera- 
ble. 


1 
In titering, and pursuite, and delayes, 
The folk devyne at wagginge of a stree. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. ii, 1. 
1744. (c. 1380) The merest trifle. 
Sometyme I laughe at waggynge of a straw. 
Joun SxeLton, Magnyfycence, 1. 1026. (2.1529) 
I can bring hym out of pacyence with the 
waggyng of a straw. 
PAaLsGRAVE, La Langue Frangoyse, p. 468.(1530) 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11], iii, 5,-7. (1592) 
Angry at the wagging of a straw. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemtologia, p. 34. (1639) 
He will go to law for the wagging of a straw. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 


2 

Uur English plain Proverb, De Puerperts [of 
childbirth], they are in the straw; shows 
leather-Beds to be of no ancient use amongst 
the Common sort of our Nation. 

TnomMas Futter, Worthies of England, p. 149 
(a. 1661) In the straw: in childbed; out of 
the straw: out of childbed. 

You take care to send [cards] to all the lying-in 
ladies p—At their doors, Madam, before the first 
lowd of straw. (Reading his memo. as he exits). 
Ladics in the straw, ministers, etc. 

Joun Burcoyne, The Heiress. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1785) Burgoyne assumes that the proverb 
refers to the straw which was often spread 
in the street before a house where there was 
a contincment, to deaden the noise, but it is 
doubtful if this was the original meaning. 

In the phrase of ladics in the straw, “45 well as 
can be expected.” 

Tnomas δὲ Quincey, Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater (1823), p. 120. (1822) 

They found the lady én the straw. 

Marrvat, Newton Forster. Ch. 15. (1832) 
3 
Throw straws in the air, to find how things 
will be received. (Echar al aire algunas cosas, 
para examinar la aceptacion. ) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

164. (1647) 
Take a straw and throw it up into the Air, you 
shall see by that which way the wind is. 

Jorn SELDEN, Table-Talk: Libels. (a. 1654) 
{He] well knew how to construe the wind by the 
direction of the straws. 

Lorn Lytton, Renz. Act ii, sc. 3. (1835) 
Such straws of speech show how blows the wind. 

Crarres Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 56. (1860) 

Bacon set forth these views as mere ballons d’essai, 
as straws to show him which way the wind blew. 

SiDNEY LEE, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
Century, Ὁ. 224. (1907) 

A straw vote only shows which way the hot air 
blows. 

O. Henry, A Ruler of Men. (1907) 
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4 
Three straws on a staff would make a baby cry 
and jaugh. 

W.C. Hazrirt, English Proverbs, p. 403. (1869) 


5 
Thou wilt not step ouer a strawe, I thynke, 
To wyn me the woorth of one draught of 
drynke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt, i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Ye stumbled at a strawe, and leapt ouer a blocke. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. 


Though they make no never so fayre a face. 
yet there is a padde in the strawe. 
JENAN PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p. 
595/1. (1530) A hidden danger. Pad: frog. 
This geare will breed a pad in the strawe. 
Joun Heywoop, English Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 
4. (1546) 
Ye perceive by this lingering there is a pad in 
the straw. 
Joun Stitt, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act v, 
sc. 2. (1575) 
Take heed, wench, there lies a pad in the straw. 
Witt1AM Havucuton, English-Men for fy 
Money. Act v, sc. 2. (a. 1605) 
Latet anguis in herba (a snake in the grass: see 
under SNAKE], there is a pad in the straw, and 
invisible mischief lurking therin. 
THOMAS Futter, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. iii, ch. 4, sec. 8. (1650) 


He cares not a straw for his promise. (Flocci 
non fecit fidem. ) 

Piautus, Rudens, 1. 47. (c. 200 B.c.) Literally, 
“floccus” means a lock or flock of wool on 
clothes. “Flocci non facere” is a proverhial 
phrase, cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 6. 
and by many others. “Nauci non facere,” is a 
similar phrase, also cited by Erasmus, “nau- 
cus” meaning something slight, or trivial. 

I don’t give a straw for you. (Non ego te flocct 
facio.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 607. (c. 186 B.C.) 

I do not care one straw. (Ego non flocci pendere.) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, 1. 411. (161 B.c.) 

I give not a straw. (Non flocci facteon.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. i, epis. 16. (61 B.C.) 

Socrates . . . ne counted nat thre strees 
Of noght that fortune koude doo. 
Cuaucer, Book of the Duchesse,\.718.(c.1369) 
Algate she ne roghte of hem a stree! 
Cnraucer, Book of the Duchesse, 1. 887. 
God wot, she accounted nat a stree 
Of al my tale, so thoghte me. 

Cuaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 1. 1237. 

A straw for alle swevenes [dreams] signifiaunce! 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 362. (c. 1380) 

I sette not a straw by thy dreminges. 

Cuaucer, The Nonne Prestes Tale, |. 270. (c. 
1387) The Marchantes Tale, 1. 270, has 
“Straw for thy Senek, and for thy prov- 
erbes”; The Squieres Tale, |. 695, “Straw for 
your gentillesse.” 

I prize it not a straw. 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, iii, 2, 111. (1610) 
A rush for him that cares a straw for me. 
Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 72. (1639) 
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I don’t care three straws about knowing St. Cloud. 
Hucues, Tom Brown at Oxford. Ch. 3. (1861) 
I don’t care a straw. 
Henry James, A Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) 
See also under INDIFFERENCE. 


1 
Like a drowning man, catches at a straw. 
SAMUEL RicHarDSON, Clarissa, vi, 5. (1748) 
See under DROWNING. 


2 

It is not the last drop that empties the water- 
clock, but all that has previously flowed out. 
(Quemadmodum clepsydram non extremum 
stillicidium exhaurit, sed quicquid ante de- 
fluxit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epis.xxiv,sec.20.(c.a. D.64) 
Being otherwise full, the least surcharge broke 
the bounds and bars of patience. (Estant d’ailleurs 
plein, la moindre surcharge brisa les barrieres de 
la patience.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 2. (1580) 

As the Spanish Prouerb noteth well: The cord 
breaketh at the last by the weakest pull. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Seditions. (1608) 
When the cup is brimfull before, the last (though 
least) super added drop is charged alone to be 
the cause of all the running over. 

THomas Futter, Church-History of Brituin, 

Xi, ii. (1655) 
It is the last feather that breaks the horse’s back. 

ARCHBISHOP JOHN BRAMHALL, Works, iv, 59. 
(1677) FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5120.(1732) 

The last straw breaks the laden camel’s back. 

Dicxens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 2. (1848) 

Ti is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Notes on Nursing, p. 
71. (1861) Percy Fitzceracp, title of play, 
1869; Murray, Joseph’s Coat, ch. 4. (1881) 
ConnincTon, Four Defences, p. 196. (1940) 

This has been the drop of water which will make 
the glass run over. (Ca a été la goutte d’eau qui 
fera déborder la verre.) 

Toitstoy, War and Peace. Vol. i, pt. i, ch. 1. 
(1865) The English form, as cited by Bonn, 
Handbook of Proverbs, p. 509, is, “The last 
drop makes the cup run over.” The Arabs say, 
“A single grain makes the balance heavier”; 
the French, “La sursomme abat l’ane” (The 
overload kills the ass). 

That was the last straw. 

Frank Casz, Do Not Disturb, Ὁ. 50. (1940) 
CONNINGCTON, No Past Is Dead, Ὁ. 20. (1942) 
Mason, Murder Rents a Room, p. 46. (1943) 
etc., etc. 

The last straw breaks the camel’s back, but at 
least a Jarge proportion of the other straws serve 
to develop its muscles. 

Van Wycx Brooxs, The Opinions of Oliver 
Allston, p. 43. (1942) 


3 

Who hath his tail of straw is afraid of fire. 
TorriAno, Piazza Universale, p. 184. (1666) 

Who hath skirts of straw, needs fear the fire. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 25. (1670) 

Cited as a Spanish proverb. 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW, See under Brick. 
MAN OF sTRAW, see under MAN. 


STREAM 


STRAWBERRY 


4 
Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did. 
Dr. WILLIAM BUTLER, or BOTELER, referring 
to the strawberry. (a. 1621) As quoted in 
Wa ton, Compleat Angler, 2nd ed., pt. i, ch. 
5. FuLter, Worthies of England: Suffolk, 
calls Butler, “The Aesculapius of our age.’ 
One of the chiefest doctors of England was wont 
to say that God could have made, but God never 
did make, a better berry. 
Rocer WILLIAMS, Key Into the Language of 
America, p. 98. (1643) 


5 

I would not wish this county [Devon] the in- 
crease of these berries, according to the prov- 
erb, ‘‘Cut down an oak, and set up a straw- 
berry.” 

ὃ THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, i, 396. (1662) 


The strawberry grows underneath the nettle 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 1, 60. (1599) 


STREAM 


7 
Stand not against the stream. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
iv, 26. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. The Au- 
thorized Version is, ‘‘Force not the course 
of the river,” and the Vulgate, ‘‘Nec coneris 
contra ictum fluvii.” 

Where are you trying to go against the adverse 
waves? (Quo tamen adversis fluctibus ire paras ?) 
Ovip, Heroides. Epis. vii, 1]. 40. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Foolish is the swimmer who, though he can pass 
down it in a slanting course, struggles to go against 
the stream. (Stultus, ab obliquo qui cum de- 
scendcre possit,| pugnat in adversas ire natator 

aquas.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 121. (c. 1 B.C.) 
To row against the stream. (Contra aquam remi- 
gare.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.cxxii,sec.19.(c.a. D.64) 
He never struck out against the stream. (Illa 
igitur numquam derexit bracchia contra | tor- 
rentem.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 89. (c. A.D. 120) 
Sorwe hit is to rowen | awen the se-flode. 

Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred, 1. 123. (c. 1270) 
Whoso roweth agein the flod, 

Off sorwe he shal drinke. 

Unxwnown. In Wricut, Political Songs, Ὁ. 254. 

(c. 1311) 
Betre is to wayte upon the tyde 
Than to rowe ayein the stremes stronge. 

Jonn Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iv, 1. 
1780. (c. 1390) 

To strive against the stream. (Contra torrentem 
niti.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. ii, No. 9. (1523) 
Citing the proverb derived from Juvenal. 
Included by TAavERNER in his Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 15, with the rendering, “It 
is euyll stryvyng against the streme,” and 


STREAM 


the comment, “That is to saye, It is great 
folye to struggle agaynste such thynges as 
thou canst not ouer come.” 

He is not wyse ageyne the streme that stryuith. 

JOHN SKELTON, Works (Dyce), i, 418. (1529) 
Folly it is . . . to strive against the stream. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
To hop against the hill, and strive against the 
streame, hath ever bene counted extreeme folly. 

GeEorcE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 23. (1576) 
In vain you strive against the stream. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, 1. 772. (1593) 
You must now speak Sir John Falstaff fair, 
Which swims against your stream of quality. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, v, 2, 34. (1597) 
Running against the hill: Rowing against the 
stream. 

Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, p. 10.(1597) 
I would not swim against the streame, nor be 
unlike vnto my neighbours. 

ΔΙ ΑΜ FuLseckeE, A Parallele of the Civil 

Law, etc. Pt. ii, Intro. (1602) 
It is hard striving against the stream. 

WitiraM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 326. (1605) 

It is to a man’s own prejudice to strive against 
the stream. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 131. (1670) 
What a madness it is to strive against the stream. 

Unknown,Terence Made English, p. 207.(1694) 
A popular man always swims down the stream. 

Jeremy Οὐκ, Essays Upon Moral Subjects, 

ii. (1697) 
We must swim with the tide. 

RICHARD STEELE, Spectator. No. 492. (1712) 
Never strive against the stream, always drive the 
nail that will go. 

MattTHEw Prior, The Vicar of Bray. (a. 1721) 
{He} swam willingly down the stream of pleasure. 

Henry Brooke, Fool of Quality, iv, 21. (1770) 
No one shall find me rowing against the stream 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel: Introduction. (1822) 
Only the gamefish swims upstream. 

GRANTLAND Rick, Ballade of the Gamefish. 

(1930) The line is quoted, without indica- 
tion of source. 
Only the game fish swims upstream, 
But the sensible fish swims down. 
OcpEN Nasu ,When You Say That, Smile.(1933) 


1 
A little stream serveth to drive a light milne. 
JouHNn CrarKeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 129. (1639) 
A little stream will drive a light mill. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 116. (1670) 
A little stream may quench Thirst, as well as a 
great River. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 249. (1732) 


2 
Where the stream runneth smoothest, the 
water is deepest. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 287. (1580) 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP, see WATER. 


3 
The Stream will rise no higher than the Source. 
Sin SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours: Prologue. (1663) 
The Stream can never rise above the Spring-head. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4771.(1732) 
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A stream can’t rise higher than its source. 
H. A. VACHELL, The Hill, p. 84. (1905) 


4 
He drifts with the stream. (Secundo defluit 
amni.) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 447. (29 B.C.) 
With a favoring stream. (Secundo amni.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xliv, sec. 31. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Everything is going with the stream. (ταυτὶ xara 
ῥοῦν προχωρεῖ.) 

Lucian, Zeus Rants. Sec. 50. (ς. A.D. 175) 
Goe with the stream. 

LAURENCE TOMSON, tr., 

Timothy, p. 54. (1579) 
Nothing else but to swim with the stream. 
THomas NASHE, Strange Newes. (c. 1592) 
He runnes with the stream. 

Tuomas NasHE, Christ’s Teares, 59b. (1593) 
He that’s carried down the Stream, needs not 
row. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2280.(1732) 
The world is a lively place enough in which . . . 
we must sail with the stream. 

DIcKENS, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 12. (1841) 


Calvin’s Sermons: 


STRENGTH 


5 
The strongest men do not drawe alwayes the 
strongest shoote. 

Rocer AscHAM, Toxophilus, i, 89. (1545) 
A Man may be strong, and yet not mow well. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 291. (1732) 
Where there is great strength, there ain’t apt to 
be much gumption. 

T. C. Hatipurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 15. (1843) 
He is more Samson than Solomon. 

MARVIN, Curiosttzes in Proverbs, Ὁ. 141.(1916) 


6 
Strong is he who masters his own spirit. 
Babylonian Talmud: Abodah Zara, iv, 1. (c. 
450) The word here translated spirit is 
“yezer,” evil inclination. 
Who is stronge He that can conquer his bad 
habits. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack,1744.The 
French say, “Fort est qui abat, et plus fort est 
qui se reléve” (Strong is he that can knock a 
man down, but stronger he who can lift him- 
self up). See also under SELF-CONTROL. 


7 
Such strength as a man has he should use. 
(Quod est, eo decet uti.) 

Cicero, De Senectute. Ch. 9, sec. 27. (44 B.C.) 


8 
As thy days, so shall thy strength be. (Sicut 
dies iuventutis tuae, ita et senectus tua.) 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 25. (¢ 
650 B.C.) 
A fish, a snake, and a hog grow stronger as they 
grow old 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 77. (c. 450) 


9 
Beyond his strength may no man fight, how. 
soever eager he be. ( πὰρ δύναμιν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι καὶ 
ἐσσύμενον πολεμίζειν. 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xiii, 1. 787. (c. 850 8. 6.) This 
is Paris’s answer when Hector reproaches 
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him for shunning battle. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, iii, viii, 87, with the Latin, “Ultra 
vires nihil aggrediendum.” A similar proverb, 
cited by Erasmus, iv, i, 95, is, “Clavam ex- 
torquere Herculi” (To wrest his club from 
Hercules), said of one who attempts some- 
thing beyond his capacity to perform. 
Beyond one’s strength. (Supra vires) 

Horace, Epistles, Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 22, (20 B. c.) 
Tacitus, Germania, sec. 43, has “Super 
vires.” The form usually used in law is “ul- 
tra vires.” 

He was equal to his business, but not beyond it. 
(Par negotiis neque supra erat.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. vi, ch. 39. (c. A.D, 116) 
No man can do aboue his power. (Nul ne peult 
fayre oultre son pouuoyr.) 

PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p.474.(1530) 
What is beyond us is nothing to us. (Quod supra 
nos, nihil ad nos.) 

ALFRED HeENpeERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 384. 

(1869) “What is too high, let that fly.” See 
also under ABILITY. 


‘ 
Brute strength bereft of reason falls by its 
own weight. (Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. ) 
Horace, Odes. BK. iii, ode 4, 1. 65. (23 B.C.) 
Tis slight, not strength, that gives the greatest 
lift. 
Mwp.eton, Michaelmas Terme. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1607) 
What is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensom, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest suttleties. 
Mitton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 53. (1671) 
It is not strength, but art, obtains the prize. 
Pope, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xxiii, 1. 383. (1720) 


2 
Their strength is to sit still. (Superbia tantum 
est, quiesce.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxx, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 


3 

He who, conscious of being strong, is content 

" Ἢ weak, shall be the paragon of all man- 
ind. 

Lao-TszzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Ch. 4. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 
My strength is made perfect in weakness. (ἡ γὰρ 
δύναμις ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ τελεῖται.) 

New Testament: I] Corinthians, xii,9.(a. Ὁ. 57) 

Vulgate, “Virtus in infirmitate perficitur.” 
Draw strength from weakness. (Saca fuerzas de 
flaqueza.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 15. (1605) 
Strengthen me by sympathizing with my 
strength, not my weakness. 

P A. B. Atcott, Table-Talk: Sympathy. (1877) 
The stronger always succeeds. (Plus potest 
qui plus valet.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 812. (c. 186 B.c.) See 

under Micnt and RicHr, 
It is a thing reasonable and agreeable to nature, 
that the stronger should commaund over the 
weaker. | nee 

Gvuazz0, Civile Conversation, iii, 29. (1574) 
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Success to the strongest, who are always, at last, 
the wisest and best. 
Emerson, Uncollected Lectures: Public and 
Private Education. (c. 1860) 


5 
They go from strength to strength. (Ibunt de 
virtute in virtutem. ) 


Old Testament: Psalms, Ixxxiv, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
6 


Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 
(Confortamini, et estote viri.) 

Old Testament: I Samuel, iv, 9. (c. 600 B.C.) 
We must quit ourselves like men. 

Bryant, tr., /liad. Bk. xiii, 1. 290. (1870) 


7 
Strength grows stronger by being tried. (Mul- 
tum enim adicit sibi virtus lacessita. ) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xiii, sec. 3. (c. 64 
A.D.) Quoted by ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 11, the 
French being, “La vertu se perfectionne par 
les combats.” 
We acquire the strength we have overcome. 
EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Considerations 
by the Way. (1860) 
The strength will with the burden grow. 
Tom Tayvior, Abraham Lincoln. (1865) 


8 
He who has great strength should use it gently. 
(Minimum decet libere cui multum licet.) 
SENECA, Troades, }, 336. (c. A. D. 60) 
It is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 107. 
(1604) 
As you are stout be merciful. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) The 
Japanese say, “It is hard to be strong and 
not rash.” 


9 
“The strong man and the waterfall,” says the 
proverb, “‘channel their own path.” 


SAMUEL SMILES, Character, p. 16. (1871) 
10 


As strong as resistless fire. (κρεῖσσον ἀμαιμακέ- 
Tov πυρός.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King,).176.(c.409 B.C.) 
Yong, fresshe, strong, and hardy as a lyoun. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 830. (c. 1380) 
Stronge as is a greet camaille. 

CuHaucer, The Clerkes Tale, }. 1140. (c. 1388) 
Strong as mustard. 

James Howe Ll, English Proverbs, p.18.(1659) 
As strong as a horsc. 

EDWARD Warp, Writings, ii, 85. (1703) JeRROLn, 
Caudle. Ch. 29. (1845) Hucnes, Tom Brown 
at Oxford. Ch. 14. (1861) ὅπανν, Heartbreak 
House. Act i. (1913) Warpore, The Silver 
Mask. (1933) Atitincnam, Black Plumes, Ὁ. 
26. (1940) Nasu, Said with Flowers, p. 19. 

As stout as a Miller’s Waistcoat, that takes a 
Thief by the Neck every Day. 

THomas Furrter, Gnomologia. No. 731. (1738) 
Strong as a pine in winter. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, The Danites. Act ii. (1877) 
Sound as a nut and strong as an ox. 
. H. B. Furrer, Striking an Average. (1901) 
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STRIFE 
See also Discord, Fighting, Quarreling 
1 


Keep far from strife and sins will keep far 
from thee. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxviii, 8. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Strife begun in haste kindleth a fire. 
BEN Sir, Book of Wisdom, xxviii, 11. 


2 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee. (Ne quaeso sit iurgium inter 
me et te.) 


Old Testument: Genesis, xiii, 8. (c. 550 B.C.) 


3 
Tis strife that makes the world go on. (τάντα 
kar’ ἔριν γίνεσθαι.) 
HERACLEITUS. (c. 500 B.c) Quoted by Aris- 
TOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, viii, 1, 6. 
Opposition unites. (ἀντίξουν συμφέρον.) 
HERACLEITUS. (c. 500 B.C.) Quoted by Aris- 
TOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics, viii, 1, 6. 


4 
God stint all strife. 
JoHN Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 


5 
Strife begets strife. (ἔρις δ᾽ ἔριν ἀντιφυτεύει.) 
PHOCYLIDES, Gnome. (c. 600 B.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adugia, ii, x, 41, with the Latin, 
“Lis litem serit.’ The Latin is sometimes 
given as “Lis litem generat.” A legal proverb 
has been expanded to, ‘Litem parit lis, noxa 
item noxam parit” (Strife begets strife, and 
injury begets injury). 
Strife is like the aperture of a leakage: as it 
widens, so [the stream of water] increases. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a.(c.450) 
[Strife] is like the plank in a bridge: the longer 
it exists the firmer it becomes. 
‘4 Bubylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. 


He that causeth strife cometh himself to 
SOrrow. 
PTAH-HOTEP, /nstruction. No. 34. (c. 3550 B. Cc.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


STRIKE 


7 

There is no right to strike against the public 

safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime. 

Carvin Coorriwce, Letter to Samuel Gompers, 

Sept., 1919. Gompers was president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Coolidge 
was referring to the strike of the Boston, 
Mass., police force. The sentence caught the 
public fancy and started Coolidge on the 
road to the Presidency. 


8 
Strike, now or never. 
JouHn FLetcuer, The Wild-Goose Chase. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1621) STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS 
HOT, see under IRON. 


You must strike in measure, when there are 
many to strike on one anvil. 
Hensert, Jacula Prudentum. No. $53. (1640) 
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10 
I thank God that we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, Hartford, Conn., 

5 March, 1860. 

The legality of the sit-down strike has yet to be 
determined. 

FRANCES PERKINS, ΘΕΟΥ͂. oF LaBor, 26 Jan., 


1937. 
It was a high-handed procedure without shadow 
of legal right. 

Cuier Justice CHARLES EvaANs HucHes, Su- 
preme Court Decision, 27 Feb., 1939, refer- 
ring to the sit-down strike. See also under 
LABOR. 


11 
Strike, but hear. (πάταξον μέν, ἄκουσον δέ.) 
THEMISTOCLES, to Eurybiades, when the latter, 

during an argument, raised his staff to strike 
him. (c. 490 B.C.) See PLutarcn, Lives: 
Themistocles. Ch. 11, sec. 3. The Latin form 
is, ‘““Verbera, sed audi.” 

Strike and thou wilt, so thou wilt hear me. 

Str THOMAS ΝΟΕΤΗ͂, tr., Plutarch, ii, 18. (1579) 
That ancient and patient request, “Verbera, sed 
audi.” 

FrANcIs BAcon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
Strike, but hear! leap, Mr. Chuzzlewit, but look! 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 24. (1843) 


STRING 


12 
You touch the right string of my inclination. 
Stir RicHaArD BAKER, tr., Letters to Monsieur 
Balzac, ii, 14. (1638) 
When you talk of building, . . 
string. 

ALEXANDER PopeE,Letter to Jervas,12 Dec.,1718. 
The dear man makes me spring to his arms, when- 
ever he touches this string. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Pamela, i, 278. (1741) 

I asked Mr. Vholes if he would like to live alto- 
gether in the country. “There, miss,” said he, 
“you touch me on a tender string.” 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 37. (1852) 

13 
The priggar went to heaven in a string. 
RoBERT GREENE, Art of Conny Catching. Pt. 
ii. (1592) He was hanged, a phrase used 
originally of the Jesuits who were hanged in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. See under 
HANGING. 


. you touch my 


14 
Thou hast not loue in a string. 

JouHN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 319. (1580) 
They haue the worlde in a string. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. I j. (1583) 
They have their conscience in a string, and can 
stifle it at pleasure. 

JAMES SHIRLEY, Love Tricks. Act i. (1631) 

He [Alexander the Great] had the world in a 
string, as our English Proverbial Phrase is. 

Henry More, An [Nustration of Daniel, p. 162. 

(1685) 
They have fortune in a string 
DrybeEn, tr., Juvenal. Sat. ii, 1, 72. (1693) 
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STRUT 


They believed they had the world on a string. 
FrANK Barrett, Justif. Lebrun, viii, 66. (1894) 


Ever touching upon that string? 
Puitip MASSsINGER, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence. Act li, sc. 3. (1636) 
To HARP ON THE SAME STRING, see under Harp. 


2 
All bound round with a woolen string. 
CuarLes SEAMON, Title of song. (1898) 


3 
A king who pulled the strings of government. 
BisHop WILLIAM Stusss, Lectures on the Study 
of History. Bk. i, ch. 1. (1860) 
The same men continuing to serve year after year, 
because they hold the strings in their hands. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 
Ch. 60. (1888) 


It’s better in my opinion to have two strata- 
gems to use. (Commodius esse opinor duplici 
spe utier.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 603. (161 B.c.) Adapted 
from The Claimant, a Greek comedy by 
Apollodorus. All of Terence’s plays were 
adaptations. 

With two walls painted. (robs τόιχους τοὺς δύο 
ἐπαλείφοντες.) 

Pausanius, Description of Hellas. Bk. v, ch. 3, 
sec. 15. (c. A.D. 160) 

He made him ride upon two horses. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. 152a. 
(c. 450) Also Kethuboth, fo. 55b. 

I wil wel that euery man be amerous & loue, but 
that he haue ij strenges on his bowe. 

Wit1taM Caxton, tr., The Historie of Jason 
(E.E.T\S.) p. 57. (ες. 1477) 

Ye haue many stryngis to the bowe. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
It is always good to haue two stringes to a bowe. 
(E bon sempre hauer due corde per vn archo.) 

JoHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo, 30. (1578) 
The French say, “I fait bien avoir deux 
cordes 4 son arc.” 

My counsaille is that thou haue more strings to 
thy bow then one. 

Joun Lyiy, Euphues (Arber), p. 116. (1579) 
I... hope that you wyl remember, that who 
seaketh two stringes to bowe, they may shute 
strong, but never strait. 

herd ELIZABETH, Letter to James V1, June, 
1585. 

Every man lawfully ordained must bring a bow 
which hath two strings, a title of present right, 
and another to provide for future possibility. 

RicHarp HooxeEr, Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasti- 
call Politie. Bk. v, ch. 80. (1597) 

A wise mans bow goes with a two fold string. 

Joun Day, Ile of Gauls. Act ii, sc. 2. (1606) 
Archers ever Have two strings to a bow. 

CHAPMAN, Bussy d’Amboise. Act ii, sc. 1.(1607) 
As he that has two strings t’ his bow, 

And burns for love and money too. 

SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras, iii, i, 3, (1678) 
Yes, I had two strings to my bow; both golden 
ones, egad! and both cracked. 

Henry ΕἸΕΙΌΙΝΟ, Love in Several Masques. 

Act v, sc. 13. (1728) 


I have, I think, at present two strings to my 
bow; if my comedy succeeds, it buys me a com- 
mission; if my mistress . . . proves kind, I am 
steeled for life. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Author. Act i. (1757) 

A right Scotchman has always two strings to his 
bow, and is ἐμ utrumque paratus [prepared for 
either alternative). 

ΤΟΒΙΑΒ SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 8 June, 

1771. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if this should be the other 
string to her bow. 

Roya. Tver, The Contrast.Act iv,sc.2.(1787) 
[She] might be said to have two strings to her 
bow. 

Jane AustTEN, Mansfield Park. Ch. 8. (1812) 
Two stringes to Cupid’s bow are always danger- 
ous to him on whose behalf they are used. 

ANTHONY TroLiopz, Barchester Towers. Ch. 
27. (1857) 

You’re not the only string to my bow. 

Brett HALiipay, Tickets for Death,p.12.(1940) 
Two are too many: one will break loose and the 
other will let go. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 483. (1940) A warning to girls who try to 
keep two beaux on the string. 

Some women feel more secure with a second 
string to their bow. I like it when I have a second 
beau on my string. 

E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Smoking Chim- 
ney, p. 10. (1943) 

For SAFETY ALWAYS LET TWO ANCHORS DOWN, See 
under ANCHOR. 
Two IRONS IN THE FIRE, see under IRON. 


STRUT 


5 
Strut like a turkey-cock. 
THOMAS SHADWELL, Bury-fair. Act iii, se. 1. 
(1689) 
He did not believe the king of France himself had 
a better strut. 

JoserH Appison, The Spectator. No.335.(1712) 
It was said of Louis the Fourteenth that his gait 
was becoming enough in a king, but in a private 
man would have been an insufferable strut. 

Emerson, Public and Private Education. (c. 

1860) 
His majestic, supereminent, overpowering turkey- 
gobbler strut. 

James G. ΒΙΑΙ͂ΝΕ, Speech, House of Repre- 

sentatives, 30 April, 1886, referring to Ros- 
coe Conkling, who never forgave him. 


How it struts, like a crow in a gutter. 

Jounw Witson, The Cheats. Act ili, sc. 4.(1662) 
Strut like a crow in a gutter, said in jeer of the 
stalking of a proud fellow. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 

sig. D4. (1690) 
He has the sublime strut . . . of a cock-sparrow. 

Horace Watpote, Letter to the Earl of Straf- 

ford, 16 Aug., 1768. 
He struts like a crow in a gutter, and thinks him- 
self cock of the walk. 

C. H. Srurczon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 

p. 48. (1880) 
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STUBBORNNESS 
See also Obstinacy 


1 

A stubborn heart shall fare evil at the last. 

(Cor durum habebit male in novissimo. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, iii, 26. (c. 190 B.C.) 

2 


More stubborn than the sea, (*pds ταδ' avda- 
δεστέρα γίγνου θαλάσσης.) 
EvuriPives, Hippolytus, 1. 304. (ς. 428 B.C.) 


More ungovernable than an ass. (τῶν ὄνων 
ὑβριστότερος.) 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. ν, ch. 8, sec. 3. (ς. 
375 B. c.) 
Stiborn I was as is a leonesse. 
CHaAucER, Wife of Bath’s Pratoewe: 1. 637. (c. 
1388) 
Stubborn as a preacher’s wife. 
Jake Farstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, p.102.(1938) 
Yet they speak of the mule as stubborn. 
Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
p. 86. (1940) 
Contrary as a mule in a mud puddle. 
H. R. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 494. (1940) 
She was stubborn as a mule. 
Joun Erskine, Mrs. Doratt, p. 143. (1941) 


3 
A stubborn and rebellious generation. (Gen- 
eratio prava et exasperans.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxviii, 8. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The barons of England are a stubborn and 
haughty race. 

Lorp Lytton, The Last of the Barons. Bk. ii, 

ch. 2. (1843) 


4 
Stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry. 


(Quasi scelus idololatriae, nolle acquiescere.) 
Old Testament: I Samuel, xv, 23. ( c. 600 B.C.) 


5 

I know the stubborn temper of the man; 

He may be broken, but can ne’er be bent. 

(Novi ego ingenium viri 

indocile; flecti non potest, frangi potest.) 
SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 199. (c. A.D. 60) 

‘Tis best to give him way; he leads himself. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 301. (1605) 


STUDY 
See also Scholar 


6 
Boys should study those things which will be 
useful to them when they are men. (ols ἄνδρες 
γενόμενοι χρήσονται.) 
Aristippus, Maxim. (c. 375 Β.0.) See Dioc- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Aristippus. Bk. ii, sec. 80. 


7 
The reward of study is understanding. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachotk, fo. 6a. (c.450) 
One who repeats his lesson a hundred times is not 
like one who repeats it a hundred and one times. 
Babylonian Talmud: Chagigah, fo. 9b. 
Night was only created for study. 
Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 6Sa. 


Say not, “When I have leisure I will study”; it 
may be that thou wilt have no leisure. 
RABBI HILLEL, Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, ii, 5. (¢ 
50 B.C.) 
For sure no minutes bring us more content, 
Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent. 
Joun Pomrret, The Choice, |. 31. (a. 1702) 


8 
I would live to study, and not study to live. 
FRANCIS BACON, Letter to King James I. (c. 
1600) Letters and Speeches, p. 321. 
Crafty Men contemne Studies; simple Men ad- 
mire them; and wise Men use them. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Studies. (1608) 


9 
Edward perceyued, his herte was in studie 

Rospert MANNING OF BRUNNE, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicle (Hearne), p. 58. This is the earli- 
est form of the proverb. “Brown,” the rea- 
son for which has never been perfectly un- 
derstood, was added much later. 

Into a studie he fil sodeynly. 

CHaucer, The Knight’s Tale, 1. 672. (c. 1386) 
The kyng sat in a study. 

Ma ory, Morte Darthur. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1485) 
Lack of company will soon lead a man into a 
brown study. 

GILBERT WALKER, Dice-Play, p. 6. (c. 1550) 
{He] stood staring at her face in a great study. 

GeEorGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, i, 72. (1576) 
It seemes to me (said she) that you are in some 
brown study. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 

I was in a brown study. 
GREENE AND LopceE, A Looking Glasse for Lon- 
don. (1594) 
He often puts me in a brown study how to an- 
swer him. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 286. 
(1712) See also Swret, Polite Conversation. 
Dial. 1. (1738) Burney, Evelina. Let. 33. 
(1778) Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 72. 
(1841) Lucas, Over Bemerton’s. Ch. 23. 
(1908) etc., etc. 

Dr. Johnson . . . still in a profound study. 

Boswe Lt, Life of Johnson (Hill), ii, 34. (1791) 
Better a brown study than a blue funk. 

MIcHAEL INNES, Comedy of Terrors, Ὁ. 162. 
(1940) 


10 

It is hard to find a man who has studied for 
three years without making some progress in 
virtue. 

Conrucius, Analects. Ch. 8. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Studies grow into character. (Abeunt studia in 
mores.) 

Ovm, Heroides. Epis. xv, |. 83. (10 B.c.) 

The faithful study of the liberal arts humanizes 


character. (Ingenuas dedicisse fideliter artes | 
emollit mores.) 


Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 9, 1. 47. (A. pv. 13) 
Studies serve for Delight, for Ornament, and for 
Ability. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Studies. (1612) 
Histories make one Wise, Poets Wittie, . . 
Abeunt studia in mores. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Studies. 


STUFF 
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Perhaps we may invert Studia abeunt in mores, 
that is, “Α man’s studies pass into his character,” 
and read, Mores abeunt in studia, “A man’s char- 
acter passes into his studies.” 
J. W. Hares, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets: 
Introduction. (1889) 


1 
Much study is a weariness of the flesh. (Fre- 
quens meditatio, carnis afflictio est.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xii, 12.(c.900 B.C.) 
Sotted with over mutch studdy. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Palace: Alexius, p. 263. 

(1576) 
Business and Action strengthen the Brain, but 
too much Study weakens it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1028.(1732) 
Some men grow mad by studying much to know, 
But who grows mad by studying good to grow? 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1734. 
Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 
Tuomas Hoop, Eugene Aram, 1. 29. (a. 1845) 


2 
There is no satiety in study. (Non est ulla 
studiorum satietas. ) 

ErasMvS,C olloquies: Scholastic Studies.(1524) 


3 
Sloth tourneth the edge of wit, Studie sharp- 
eneth the minde. 
Joun Ly Ly, Euphues (Arber), p. 126. (1579) 
To spend too much time in studies is Death. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Studies. (1608) 


4 

I respect no study, and deem no study good, 
which results in money-making. (Nullum sus- 
picio, nullum in bonis numero, quod ad aes 
exit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 88,sec.1.(a. A.D.65) 
We learn our lessons not for life, but for the 
lecture-room. (Non vitae sed scholae discimus.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.106,sec.12.(c. A. D.64) 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en; 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 

39. (1594) 
Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun 
That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks: 
Smal] have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 84. 
TO SMELL OF THE LAMP, see under LAMP. 

TO BURN THE MIDNIGHT OIL, see under OIL. 


Σ STUFF 


There is no sure and permanent stuffe within 
him. 
Rocer Epcewortn, Sermons, fo. 305b. (1557) 
There is no stuff in him. 
THomas Morey, Practical Musick, p. 120. 
(1597) 
It is said of one who will not yield in reasoning, 
or in fighting, “He is good stuff, or, a piece of 
good stuff.” 
Jamieson, Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language: Stuff. (1808) 


STUMBLING 
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There is stuff in him, and it is of the right prac- 
ticable sort. 

Haziitt, Table-Talk. Ser. ii, ch. 9. (1822) 
He is real stuff—never winced. 

MarryaT, The King’s Own. Ch. 4. (1830) 
{He] has stuff in him—a good heart, and strict 
honour. 

Lorp Lytton, My Novel. Bk. x, ch. 24. (1853) 
He was not naturally of the stuff that martyrs 
are made of. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, French and Italian 

Note-Books, i, 224. (1858) 


6 
All stuff and nonsense. 
FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. vii, ch. 6. (1749) 
Pshaw! nonsense and stuff. 
Foote, The Lame Lover. Act i, 1. 10. (1770) 
It’s all stuff and nonsense. 
Henry Mayuew, London Labour,ii,175.(1851) 
FENN, In an Alpine Valley, i, 28. (1894) 
7 
We were treated with spiced rum (known in 
the Dutch nomenclature as hot stuff) 
Puitrp Hone, Diary, ii, 103. (1841) 
Refreshing himself with about a pint of hot 
stuff. 
J. G. Batowin, The Flush Times of Alabama 
and Mississippi, p. 162. (1853) 


The outpost ... fairly crackled now—‘giving 
’em hot stuff.” 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, Pony Tracks, p. 208. 
(1895) 


We want to introduce a little hot stuff in the way 
of campaigning. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Roads of Destiny, 
p. 305. (1904) 


STUMBLING 


8 

It is scandalous to stumble twice over the 
same stone. (Iterum ad eundem turpe lapidem 
impingere. ) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. x, 20. (43 B.C.) 
Cited by Zenopotus, Adagia, and also by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, i, v, 7, who refers to it as 
an old and celebrated proverb, the Greek be- 
ing, δὶς πρὸς τὸν αὐτὸν αἰσχρὸν εἰσκρούειν 
λίθον. 

He that stumbleth twice at one stone is worthy 
to breake his shins. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), Ὁ. 319. (1580) Curates, Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
114. (1875) 


9 
He that stumbles without falling, gets the 
more forward. (Qui trébuche et ne tombe pas, 
avance son chemin. ) 
RANDLE CotorAVE, Dictionary: Choper. (1611) 
A stumble makes one take firmer footing. 
James Howe 1, Letters, 15 Aug., 1636. 
He that stumbles and falls not, mends his pace. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
From the Spanish, “Quien estropieza y no 
cae, en su paso afiade.” 
He that Stumbles and Fall not quite, gains a step. 
THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologta. No. 2316. (1732) 


STUMBLING 


1 
A Stumble may prevent a Fall. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 424.(1732) 


2 

For a stone of stumbling and for a rock of 
offence. (In lapidem autem offensionis, et in 
petram scandali.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, viii, 14. (c. 725 B.C.) 
New Testament: Romans, ix, 33, has, 
“A stumbling-stone and rock of offence.” 
(λίθον προσκόμματος καὶ πέτραν σκάνδαλου.) 

Sche stombeled at a blok whech was hid with 
straw. 
Capcrave, Life of St. Gilbert, xiii, 123.(c.1450) 
I haue (quoth she) mo blockis in his waie to laie. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, th. 5. (1546) 
Let us turn stumbling-blocks into stepping- 
stones. 

Joun R. Mott. His favorite maxim. (c. 1925) 
See Time, 9 Feb., 1942, p. 52. 

3 
He stumbled on the thresshewolde. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Ploughman. Text 
B, passus v, |. 357. (1377) To meet with a 
check, at the beginning of an enterprise. 

Tho went the pensife Damme out of dore, 
And chaunst to stomble at the threshold flore. 
EDMUND SpensER, The Shepheardes Calendar: 
May, |. 230. (1579) 
Many men that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 
SHAKESPEARE, {11 Henry VI, iv, 7, 11. (1591) 
It is always ominous to stumble at the threshold. 
; Tuomas BAKER, Upon Learning. Ch. 16.(1699) 


To stumble at the truckle-bed. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 81. (1678) 
To stumble on plain ground. 

W.C. Haztitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 432.(1869) 
5 
‘As ye commen prouerbe is they stumble at a 
straw & lepe ouer a blok. 

Unknown, A Hundred Mery Tales. No. xvi, p. 

29. (1526) 
They were of so blynd iudgemente, that they 
stombled at a strawe, & leped ouer a blocke. 

Unknown, Homilies to Be Read in Churches, 

sig. D iv. (1547) 
If thou stumble at a straw thou shalt neuer leap 
ouer a block. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), v,90.(1585) 
Thou Jepest over a bloke and stomblest at a 
Strawe, 

JeHAn Patscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 

736/2. (1611) 
Doe they not stumble at our strawes, and leape 
ouer their owne blockes ? 

THOMAS ADAMS, Works, p. 327. (1630) 

To skip over blocks, and stumble at straws, 

WitttaM Ramesey, Astrologia Restaurata: To 

the Reader. (1653) 
Start at a straw, and loup oer a bink [bench]. 
Scruple at small things, and be guilty of greater. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p.288.(1721) 
Stumble at a Straw, and leap over a Block. 

THoMaS FULLER, Guomologia. No. 4270.(1732) 
TO STRAIN AT A GNAT, See under GNAT. 
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STUMP 


6 
Stump and rump, entirely. 

Brockett, North Country Glossary. (1825) 
I’s ruined stump and rump. 

WILt1AM Carr, Dialect of Craven. (1828) 
Geordie swallowed them “stump and rump.” 
5 ROBERT BUCHANAN, Poems, p. 140. (1901) 


[He will] soon be up a stump. 

KIRKHAM, English Grammar, p. 206. (1829) 
In a perplexing situation; cornered. Because 
on a stump one cannot climb very high. 

You're up a stump, ain’t you? 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 2. (1876) 


8 
His hore . . . bestyrrede hir stumpis. 
RicHarD Layton, in Letters Relating to the 
Suppression of the Monasteries (Camden), 
p. 76. (1535) 
Hope of money made him stur his stumpes. 
Unknown, A Myrroure for Magistrates: Jack 
Cade, xx. (1559) 
[They] will stir their stumps after my minstrelsie. 
PETER CoLse, Penelope’s Complaint, Ὁ. 164. 
(1596) 
Bustle about, to bestir one’s stumps. 
B.E., Dictionary of Canting Crew. (a. 1700) 
This way, my hearty—stir your stumps. 
MaArrYAT, Newton Forster. Ch. 10. (1832) 
Look alive, woman! Stir your stumps! 
R. Ὁ. BLacKmore, Cripps. Ch. 13. (1876) 


9 
Why didn’t you ever take to the stump? 
Harriet B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 23. 
(1852) Engage in political speech-making. In 
newly-settled regions the speaker usually 
stood on a tree-stump. 


STUPIDITY 
See also Dullness 


10 
Hail, tortoises, blessed in your skin. (Ἰὼ 
χελῶναι, μακάριαι τοῦ δέρματος. 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 1292. (422 B.C.) 
Of stupidity and insensibility. 
You were a pachyderm. (ταχύδερμος ἦσθα καὶ ov.) 
MENANDER, The Arbttrants, 1. 902. (c. 300 B.C.) 
As stupid as an Englishman. (Sot comme un An- 
glois.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 15. (1534) 


11 

I am the Indian Club among Dumbbells. 
PHILip Barry, You and I. Act ii. (1923) 

Dumb enough to chew on the stick instead of 

sucking the lollipop. 

ΕΣ Stout, The Broken Vase, Ὁ. 85. (1941) 


With Stupidity and Sound Digestion man may 
front much. 

CarLYLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 7. (1831) 
What we opprobriously call stupidity .. . is 
nature’s favourite resource for preserving steadi- 
ness of conduct and consistency of opinion. 

WALTER Bacenor, Letter to the London In- 

quirer, 1851. 
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1 
A man of Abdera. (’A8énpirns.) 
DEMOSTHENES, Orations, sec. 218: 10. (c. 340 
B.c.) A blockhead. 
You would swear he was born in the foggy air of 
Boeotia (Boeotum in crasso iurares aere natum.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. i, 1. 244. (20 B.c.) 
Boeotia was proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants, as the city of Kampen is in 
Holland and Gotham in England. 
It is a common expression of the country folk in 
this county, when they intend to character a dull, 
heavy, blundering person, to say of him, ‘“‘he was 
horn at Bloxham.” 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 288. (1662) 


2 

Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pre- 
tence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
Joun Drypven, Mac Flecknoe, |. 17. (1682) 
The fault rests with the gods, who have made 
her so stupid. (La faute en est aux dieux, qui la 

firent si béte.) 
JEAN DE GresseEt, Le Méchant.Act ii,sc.7.(1747) 


3 

To add a dolphin to the woods, a boar to the 
waves. (Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus 
aprum.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 30. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Horace is speaking of the perils of bom- 
bastic composition, which he says is as stupid 
as for a painter to add a dolphin to the 
woods, etc. The Germans say, “Er zaumt 
den Gaul beim Schwanze auf” (He bridles 
the horse by the tail). 

You give hay to the dog and bones to the ass. 
(Cani das paleas, asino ossa.) 

ERASMUS, Adugia. ili, ν, 14. (1523) 

He gives straw to his dog, and bones to his ass. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1813) On 
the same page, Ray gives as another example 
of stupidity, ““He puts a hat on a hen.” 

Send him to the sea and he will not get water. 

FerGuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 90. (c. 1595) 
To seek in a sheep five feet when there are but 
four. 

Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1110. (1650) 
Would you wipe with the Water, and wash with 
the Towel? 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5831.(1732) 
He wishes to hide his footprints, and yet walks 
upon the snow. (Yii mieh chi érh tsu_ hsiieh 
tsung.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 12.(1875) 
He mistakes a teapot for a chamber-pot. (Pa 
ch‘a ‘hu tang yeh ‘hu.) 

SCARBOROUCH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1391. 
4 
Stupidity and pride grow on one bush. (Stul- 
tus und Stolz wachset aus einem Holz.) 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 110. (1902) 


He made them all look like children. (ταΐδας 
αὐτοὺς ἀπέφηνε.) 


Lucian, Peregrinus. Sec. 11. (c. Α. Ὁ. 165) 


STYLE 


6 
To grope in the sunlight. (Caligare in sole.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 

ji, sec. 19. (c. A.D. 80) To understand noth- 
ing, however clear. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, v, 77. 

Is he stupid, like a cabbage? (Est il fol, comme 

vn chou?) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 45. (1545) 
You’re thick enough for a porridge. (‘Hu t‘u 
ch‘éng kéng.) 

WILLIAM ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1377. (1875) 
The stupider the happier. (Yueh pu ts‘ung ming 
fan k‘uai ‘huo.) 
3 SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1396. 


With stupidity the gods themselves struggle 
in vain. (Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gotter 
selbst vergebens. ) 
SCHILLER, Jungfrau von Orleans. Act iii, sc. 6. 
(1801) 


I’m not as stupid as I look. (Je ne suis pas 
si béte que j’en ai l’air.) 

GEORGES SIMENON, Liberty Bar, p. 126. (1940) 
Geoffrey Sainsbury, who translated the book, 
rendered this sentence, ‘I’m not so green as 
I’m cabbage-looking.” In a letter to the com- 
piler he says, “The phrase is one I once heard 
in London. It seemed to fit the passage, so 


I used it.” 
9 


There is no sin except stupidity. 

Oscar WiLvE,The Critic as Artist.Part ii.(1891) 
In public affairs, stupidity is more dangerous 
than knavery. 

Wooprow WILson, New Freedom. Ch.3.(1913) 


STYLE 


$s See also Words: Their Use 


It is not sufficient to know what one ought to 
say, but one must also know how to say it. 
(οὐ yap ἀπόχρη τὸ ἔχειν ἃ δεῖ λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη 
καὶ ταῦτα ὡς δεὶ εἰπεῖν. 


ἘΘΕΒΒΕΟΊΕΕΙ Rhetoric. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (c. 330 Β. 6.) 


So the Nurses got by Heart 
Namby Pamby’s Little Rhimes. 

Henry Carty, Namby Pamby. (1726) Namby 
Pamby, a fanciful twisting of the name of 
Ambrose Philips, author of pastorals ridi- 
culed by Carey and Pope, hence, sentimental, 
insipid, affected. 

Beneath his reign shall . 
Namby Pambvy be prefer’d for wit. 

Pope, The Dunciad, iti, 319. (1733) 

He used to write verses on Infants. in a strange 
ae which Dean Swift calls the Namby Pamby 
tile. 

WiLtiaM Ayre, Memoirs of Pope, ii, 90.(1745) 
A lady of quality . . . sends her waiting gentle- 
woman to namby-pamby me. 

Marta Epcewortn,The Absentee.Ch.16.(1812) 
Another of Addison’s favourite companions was 
Ambrose Philips, a good Whig and a middling 
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poet, who had the honour of bringing into fashion 
a species of composition which had been called, 
after his name, Namby Pamby 
T. B. Macautay, Essays: Addison. (1841) 
That unlucky taste for the namby-pamby by 
which Wordsworth annoyed his contemporanies. 
LEsLIE STEPHEN, Hours in a Library. Vol. ii, 
ch. 2, p. 64. (1874) 


; 
{n language clearness is everything. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch.40.(c.500 B. 6.) 
A good style must, first of all, be clear. (ὡρίσθω 
λέξεως ἀρετὴ σαφῆ εἶναι.) 

ΑΚΙΘΤΟΊΙΕ, Rhetoric. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (c. 330 B.C.) 
Clear arrangement. (Lucidus ordo.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, Ἰ. 41. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Well-rounded phrase. (Ore rotundo.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 323. 

Your language is that of the toga, rounded but 
not full-mouthed. (Verba togae, | ore teres mo- 
dico.) 

Persivus, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 14. (Α.Ὁ. 58) That 

is, the language of the educated class. 
A careful felicity of style. (Curiosa felicitas.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 118. (c. A.D. 60) 
The chief virtue of a style is perspicuity. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata: Consuetudo. (1616) 
A strict and succinct style is that, where you can 
take away nothing without loss. 

REN Jonson, Explorata: Consuetudo. 

Nor can one word be chang’d but for the worse. 

Pops, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 192. (1726) 
Whatever is clearly expressed is well wrote. 

Mary Wortrey Monracu, Letter to James 

Steuart, 19 July, 1759. 
To be obvious is to be uninteresting. 
EpGAR WALLACE, The India-Rubber Men. Ch. 
12. (c. 1920) 


2 
The style is the man. (εἰκόνας εἶναι τῆς ἑκάστον 
ψυχῆς τοὺς λόγους.) 

Dionysits oF Haticarnassus, Early History 

of Rome. Bk. i, ch. 3. (c. 25 B.C.) 
It is most true, stylus virum arguit—our style 
bewrays us. 

Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: Democ- 

ritus to the Reader. (1621) 
The style is the man himself. (Le style est ’homme 
meme.) 

GEORGES DE BUFFON, Discourse, at his reception 
into the French Academy, 25 Aug., 1753. 
Shakespeare was always alive to the truth of the 

maxim, le style est ’homme méme. 

Hare, Guesses at Truth, ii, 343. (c. 1830) 

A chaste and lucid style is indicative of the same 
traits in the author. 

Hosea BALLOU, Sermons. (a. 1852) 

“The style is the man”; the hand is the gentle- 
man. 

H. F. Hearn, A Taste for Honey, Ὁ. 29. (1941) 
Usually I don’t like to have my style modified. 
“The style is the man.” 

H. F. Hearn, Reply Paid, p. 196. (1942) 


3 
Never italicise. 
Emerson, Essays: The Superlative. (1847) 
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A man’s style is his mind’s voice. Wooden mincs, 
wooden voices. 
R. W. EMERSON, Journals, 1872. 
As to the adjective, when in doubt, strike it out. 
Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson.Ch.11.(1894) 
4 


Your haughtie and mellifluous stile. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 157. (1574) Young, tr. 


5 
No style is good that is not fit to be spoken or 
read aloud with effect. 

Haz.itt, The Conversation of Authors. (1821) 


6 

Often on a work of grave purpose and high 
promise is tacked a purple patch or two to 
give an effect of color. (Inceptis gravibus 
plerumque et magna professis | purpureus, 
late qui splendeat, unus et alter | adsuitur 
pannus. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 14. (c. 20 B.c.) 
His morality is not in purple patches, ostenta- 
tiously obtrusive, but woven in through the very 
texture of the stuff. 

Maria EpcEwortH, Helen. Vol. i, ch. 12. (1834) 

Referring to Sir Walter Scott. 
We do not want a purple passage to distract us. 

SoMERSET MaAuGuHaM, I Want a Murder. Satur- 

day Evening Post, 28 Dec., 1940. 


7 
Too much carefulness weakens rather than 
improves a work. (Nimia cura deterit magis 
quam emendat.) 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis. 35. 
(c. A.D. 108) Pliny is arguing against too 
much polishing and revising in writing. 


8 
Style is the garb of thought. (Oratio cultus 
animi est.) 

SENECA,Ad Luciltum.Epis.cxv,sec.2.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
Expression is the dress of thought. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 118. (1709) 
Style is the dress of thoughts. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 24 Nov., 1749. 
Dress covers the mortal body and adorns it, but 
style is the vehicle of the spirit. 

SypNEY ὅΜΊΤΗ, Letter to Miss Harcourt (1842) 
Style, rather than thought, is the immortal thing 
in literature. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 2. (1863) 
Style is of the essence of thinking. 

R. L. STEVENSON, Walt Whitman. (1880) 
SUBLIME TO RIDICULOUS, see under RIDICUTOUS. 
SUBTLETY, see CUNNING. 
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"Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we’l! de- 
serve it. 
Joseps Apprison, Cato. Act i, sc. 2. (1712) 
"Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s to give success 
OP aod τ, The Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 427. (1715) 


Their toil is joy to them that have won suc- 
cess. (εὔφρων πόνος εὖ τελέσασιν.) 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 806. (458 B.C.) 
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1 

Success, in men’s eyes, is God and more than 
God. (τὸ δ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν, | τόδ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς, θεός re 
καὶ θεοῦ πλέο».) 

AEscHyLus, Libation-Bearers, 1. 59. (458 B.C.) 
There is a shorter Greek proverb, εὐτυχία 
πολύφιλος (Success has many friends, or is 
very popular). 

Success is never blamed. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4273. (1732) 
Success consecrates the foulest crimes. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 492. 
(1855) Quoting Seneca. 

Everything is subservient to success, even gram- 
mar. (Tout obéit au succés, méme la grammaire.) 

ΤῸ σοο, Les Misérables, i, i, 12. (1862) 


To plunder, to lie, to show your behind are 
three essentials for climbing high. (ὁτιὴ 


᾿πιώρκεις θ᾽ ἡρπακὼς καὶ κρέα: ὁ πρωκτὸς εἶχεν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights. 1, 428. (424 8. ο.) 


3 
The greatest orator in the world is success. 
(Le plus grand orateur du monde est le suc- 
ces. ) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 
Guitton, Napoléon, p. 293. 


4 
Success doesn’t come to the sleeper. (Siegen 
kommt nicht vom Liegen.) 

CuHarves Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 335. 
(1856) A German proverb. Similarly, the 
French say, “Loup dormeur ne go(fite pas de 
la chair du mouton” (The sleeping wolf 
doesn’t taste mutton). 


Nothing succeeds like success. (Rien ne réus- 
sit comme le succés.) 

ALEXANDRE Dumas, Ange Pitou. Bk. i, ch. 7. 
(1854) A French proverb, sometimes worded, 
“Rien ne réussit mieux que le succés.”’ 

Nothing succeeds like success, 

Smr ArTHUR Hetps, Realmah. Ch. 5. (1868) 

In Mr. Mortiboy’s judgment, no proverb could 
ce better than ... “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.” 

BESANT AND Rick, Ready-money Mortiboy. Ch. 
9, (1872) 

In certain cases at least, nothing fails like success. 

Justiy McCarruy, Portraits of the Sixties. 
Ch. 21. (1903) 

Aristocracies do not maintain their numbers. The 
ruling class rules itself out. Nothing fails like 
success. 

Dean Wittum R. INGE, Outspoken Essays, p. 
88. (1919) 


ἜΡΗΨΕ leads to insolence. (Fortuna reddit 
insolentes. ) 

ErasMus, Adagia, iii, ix, 92. (1523) 
In success be moderate. 

FraNKkLin, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1734. 


7 

No man is ever full fed with success. 
(εὐπρηξίης δὲ οὐκ ἔστι ἀνθρώποισι οὐδεμία 
πληθώρη.) 

Hearopnotvs, History. Bk. vii, ch. 49, (ς.445 B. c.) 


The more success you have the more you want to 
get of it. 
3 OcpEN Nasu, Curl Up and Dict. (1940) 


When a man succeeds, he does it in spite of 
everybody, not with the assistance of every- 
body. 

E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


9 
Success—‘‘the bitch-goddess, Success,” in 
William James’s phrase—demands strange 
sacrifices from those who worship her. 
Atpous HuXLEy, Proper Studies, p. 318. (1927) 
See also STORM JAMESON, The Richer Dust, 
p. 67. (1931) 
Success, like a curse, has a curious way of coming 
home to roost. 
ἔνι Jos, Uncle Harry. Act i. (1942) 


There are only two ways of getting on in the 
world: by one’s own industry, or by the 
stupidity of others. (Il n’y a au monde que 
deux maniéres de s’élever, ou par sa propre 
industrie, ou par l’imbécillité des autres.) 
La BruyéreE, Les Caractéres: Biens de Fortune 
(1688) 
A great devotee of the Gospel of Getting On. 
BERNARD SHAW, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Act 
iv. (1893) 
11 
Return’d Successful beyond hope. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. x, |. 462. (1663) 


12 
To succeed in this world one must look fool- 
ish but be wise. (Pour réussir dans le monde. 
il fallait avoir lair fou et étre sage.) 
MONTESQUIEU, Penseés Diverses. (c. 1750) 
He owed his success ... to the art of uniting 
suppleness to others with confidence in himself 
FRANCES BurneEY, Cecelia. Ch. 1. (1787) 
All you need in this life is ignorance and con. 
fidence, and then success is sure. 
Mark Twain, Letter to Mrs. Foote,2 Dec.,1878 


13 
Either attempt it not, or succeed. (Aut non 
temptaris, aut perfice.) 


Ovi, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, |. 389. (c. 1 B.c.) 
14 


But, Lord, to see what success do, whether 
with or without reason, and making a man 
seem wise. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 15 Aug., 1666. 
The only infallible criterion of wisdom to vulgar 
judgments-—success., 

EpMUND BurkkE, Letter to a Member of the 

National Assembly. (1791) 

Success makes a fool seem wise. 
, LG Boum eeaooek of Proverbs,p.492.(1855) 


Success leads many astray to their ruin. (Suc- 
cessus ad perniciem multos devocat.) 

Pragpeus, Fables. Bk. iii, fable 5. (c. 25 B.c.) 
Success has ruined many a man. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
Nothing is so imprudent as Success. 

J. R. Prancnt, Burletta: Success, (1825) 
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1 8 
In success is the crown of perfect glory. (ἔστι | Success after forty is won by working for it 


δ' ἐν εὐτυχίᾳ | πανδοξίας ἄκρον.) 
- Prinpar, Nemean Odes. No. ὶ,]}. 10. (ς. 476 B.C.) 
2 


Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from the south. (Quia 
neque ab Oriente, neque ab Occidente, neque 
a desertis montibus. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, Ixxv, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 

3 

Success, remember, is the reward of toil. 

(Spa, πόνου τοι χωρὶς οὐδὲν εὐτυχεῖ.) 
ΘΟΡΉΟΟΣΕΒ, Electra, |. 945. (c. 409 B.C.) 

ati comys to bossyng. [Effort leads to suc- 

cess. 

Unknown, Douce MS., 52. Forster, ed. (c. 
1350) Quoted as “Vulgus opinatur quod post- 
modum verificatur” (A popular belief which 
is verified by the event). Ray, English Prov- 
erbs, p. 52. (1670) 

Presence of mind and courage in distress 
Are more than armies to procure success. 

Joun Drypen, Aureng-Zebe. Act ii. (1676) 
Success is the child of Audacity. 

BENJAMIN DisrakEli, Iskander. Ch. 4. (1846) 
The Irish say, “Assurance is two-thirds of 
success.” 

The secret of success is constancy to purpose. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Speech, 24 June, 1870 

Self-trust is the first secret of success. 
EMERSON, Soctety and Solitude: Success. (1870) 


4 

Only he is successful in his business who 
makes that pursuit which affords him the 
highest pleasure sustain him. 

H. Ὁ. Tioreau, Journal, 10 Jan., 1851. 

He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much. 

Mrs. A. J. STANLEY, What Constitutes Success. 
The prize-winning definition in a contest 
sponsored by The Brown Book Magazine in 
1904. 

It is getting what we wanted to get, not the thing 
got, which spells success. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 133. (1940) 


5 
The fools’ gold commonly called success. 
ALLAN UppecraFr, The Hills Look Down, Ὁ. 
291. (1941) 


6 
Success is the reward of anyone who looks 
for trouble. 
WALTER WINCHELL, Newspaper Column, 14 
April, 1940. Quoted as overheard at the Eng- 
lish Grill. 


7 
I gain the roof’s topmost height. (Evado ad 
summi fastigia culminis.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 458. (19 B.c.) The 
“fastigium,” literally, means the top of a 
gable, and so came to mean the topmost 
pinnacle. It passed into a proverb, “To place 
on the topmost pinnacle’ (Summum fasti- 
gium imponere), used by Cicero in De Of- 
ficiis, by Pirxy in his Epistles, and cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, li, 33. 


like sixty. 
UnkNowNn, Poor Richard Jr's Almanack, p. 
40. (1906) 


II—Success and Failure 
᾿ See also Victory and Defeat 
There is no success with God, nor is there 
failure before him. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xix, 1, 22. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 


Success is the greatest thing in the world— 
T’ll tell you why. Without it, a man is a failure. 
CLARE KUMMER, Good Gracious Annabelle. Act 
i. (1916) 
Success is far more perilous than failure, isn’t it? 
ΝΟΕΙ, Cowarp, Design for Living. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1933) 


11 
Failure is the foundation of success; success 
is the lurking-place of failure. 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 58. (c. 550 8. 6.) Giles, tr. 


Rather fail with honor than succeed by fraud. 
(βούλομαι δ᾽, ἄναξ, καλῶς | δρῶν ἐξαμαρτεῖν μᾶλλον 
ἣ νικᾶν κακῶς.) 

Sopuoctes, Philoctetes, 1.95. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Better to fail in attempting exquisite things than 
to succeed in the department of the utterly con- 
temptible. 

ARTHUR MAcHEN, The Hill of Dreams. Ch. 3. 

(1907) 
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The nigger gave himself up for a gone sucker. 

Davip CrocKkeTrT (?), Narrative of His Life: 
The Bear Adventure. (1834) 

Sucker: A greenhorn; a dupe; an easy victim. 
J. R. BartTLett, Americanisms: Sucker. (1848) 
A sucker is born every minute. 

P. T. BaRNUM (attr.), A{axim, supposed to be 
the result of his experience in the museum 
and show business. (c. 1850) The attribution 
has been questioned. But Barnum did say, 
“The American people like to be humbugged.” 
The saying probably derives from the much 
older one, “A fool is born every minute.” A 
sucker is a fool that bites at any bait. 

Each second a sucker is born. . . 
We've got to acknowledge the corn. 

EuGENE F. Ware, A Triolet. (c. 1885) 

I never skin a sucker without admiring the 
prismatic beauty of his scales. 

O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. (1908) 

In the West a sucker is born every minute; but 
in New York they appear in chunks of roe 

O. Henry, Babes in the Jungle. (1910) 

Never give a sucker an even break. 

Texas Gutnan, (c. 1920) popularizing an 
American proverb of unknown origin. Her 
classic greeting at her night club was, “Hello, 
sucker |” 
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Remember, dearie, neve: give a sucker an even 
break. 
W. C. Frextps, in Poppy. Act ii. (1923) 
Fields added this immortal line to American 
literature (and I'll bet the line is his own). 
HELEN Hayes, The Ten Most Memorable Stage 
Performances, (Collier's, 22 Sept., 1951) 
1 Flatterers to the kyng, . . . suckers of his 
purse. 
Epwarp Hatz, Chronicle: Henry Vi, Ὁ. 159. 
(a. 1548) 
Suckers of the Church. 
Joun Lyty (?), Pappe with an Hatchet: To 
the Reader. (1589) 
Those suckers belonging to the body loaferish 
LorENzO Dow, Sermons. Bk. iii. (1856) 
Sucker: U.S. Slang, a sponger, a parasite. 
Oxford English Dictionary: Sucker. The older 
meaning as illustrated here, but, of course, 
not the American slang one. Even the O.£.D. 
falls down on American slang. 
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2 
He . . . sought with victuall to supplie 
Poore Myddleburgh which then in suddes did 
lie. 
GEORGE ΟΟΑΒΟΟΙΟΝΈ, Posies. (1572) Works 
(1907), i, 161. In difficulties, or in disgrace. 
Lett not any necessary . .. action lye in the 
suddes. 
GaBRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, Ὁ. 87. (c. 1590) 
But alas! .. . Our solace is in the suds. 
James Masse, tr.,Celestina (T.T.) ,p.280.(1631) 
He was left for a time in the suds, as they call it. 
Henry More, Conjectura Cabbalistica (1713), 
p. 230. (1653) 
Away the frighted Spectre scuds, 
And leaves my Lady in the Suds. 
Swit, Death and Daphne, 1. 99. (1730) 
How, madam !—Why we are all in the suds, then! 
SAMUEL RicHarDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, 
i, 86. (1753) 
This proves, lodicé, that you are in the suds; 
which is Angkce, that you will be hanged. 
S. J. Pratt, Liberal Opinions. (1775) 
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Passe over is an ese, I sey na-more. 
Cuaucer, Marchauntes Tale, |. 871. (c. 1386) 

Suffrance hath euere be the beste 

To wissen him that secheth reste, . . . 

For suffrance is the welle of the Pes [Peace] 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, iii, 1639. (c. 1390) 

Sens ye can nought wyn, if ye can not please, 

Best is to suffre: for of suffrance comth ease. 
Joun Hzywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 

The patient proverb, In sufferance is rest. 
Henry SMITH, Sermons (1866) i, 229. (a. 1591) 

Of sufferance comes ease. 
SHakespeage, 11] Henry IV, v, 4,27. (1898) 

Sle give 9. proverbe—Sufferance giveth ease. 
ΤῊΝ Marston, What You Wil: Prologue. 
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4 
Suffrance is no quittance in this daiment. 
Jonn HEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Perhaps from the Latin proverb, “Quod de- 
fertur non aufertur” (What is deferred is 
not relinquished). 
Omittance is no quittance. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 5,133. (1600) 
See also under FORBEARANCE. 


5 
Sufferance will bring much you could not suf- 
fer. ete multa venient quae nequeas 
pati. 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.535.(c.43 B.C.) 


SUFFERING 
See also Misery, Pain, Woe 


6 
Suffering frequently becomes instruction to 
men, (πολλάκις τά παθήματα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
μαθήματα γίνονται.) 
gaan Fables: The Dog and the Cook. (c. 570 
B.C. 
He who much has suffer’d much will know. 
Pope, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xv, 1. 436. (1720) 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
SHELLEY, Julian and Maddalo, |. 545. (1818) 
People sometimes learn through suffering. 
BERNARD SHAW, Great Catherine. Sc. 4. (1913) 
It is only the strong who are strengthened by 
suffering; the weak are made weaker. 
LION FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gazette, p. 128 
: (1940) 
There is no suffering without sin. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 558. (¢.450) 
Our sufferings are owing to our own follies. 
BisHop JoserpH ButLer, Analogy of Religion 
Natural and Revealed Bk. i, ch. 2. (1736) 


8 
Alas!—yet why alas? Our sufferings 
Are only what we mortals must endure. 
(οἴμοι τί δ᾽ olor; θνητά τοι πεπόνθαμεν.) 
Euripipes, Bellerophon. Frag. 300, Nauck (ς. 
420 B.C.) Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 
475C. 
Suffering for mortals is nature’s iron law. (μοχϑεῖν 
δὲ βροτοίσιν ἀνάγκη.) 
Euripives, Hippolytus, |. 207. (ς. 428 B.C.) 
To each his suff’rings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
THomas Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College. (1747) 
To suffer and to endure is the lot of humanity 
Pore Leo XIII, Quadragesimo Anno, 15 May, 
1931. A Portuguese proverb says, “We must 
die young or suffer much.” 


9 
Who suffereth, doth overcome. (Chi la dura, 
la vince.) 
Joun Foro, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) The 
Latin proverb is, “Qui patitur vincit.” 
Suffer and expect. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 704. (1640) 
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Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 

LONGFELLOW, Reaper and the Flowers. (1839) 
Well to suffer is divine. 

J. G. Wuittter, Burial of Barber. 
1 


Present sufferings seem far greater to men 
than those they merely dread. (Graviora quae 
patiantur videri iam hominibus quam quae 
metuant. ) 

i Livy, History. Bk. iii, sec. 39. (c. 10 B.C.) 


It is in vain to torment oneself over sufferings 
that one cannot alleviate. 
SoMERSET Maucnam, The Mixture as Before, 


p. 28. (1940) WHAT CAN’T BE CURED, see under 
ENDURANCE. 
It is not true that suffering ennobles the charac- 
ter; ... it makes men petty and vindictive. 
MaucHaM, The Moon and Sixpence. Ch. 17. 
(1919) 


It requires more courage to suffer than to die. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, to Gaspard 
Gourgaud, at St. Helena, 16 April, 1816 


Great souls suffer in silence. (Doch grosse 
Seelen dulden still.) 
: SCHILLER, Don Carlos. Act i, sc. 4, 1. 52. (1787) 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest 
suffer most? . . 


SARAH WILLIAMS, Is It So, O Christ in Heaven? 
(1866) 


SUICIDE 


6 
It does not hurt, Paetus. (Paetus, non dolet.) 
ArriA, wife of Caecina Paetus. (c. aA.p. 50) He 
had been ordered to commit suicide because 
of cowardice, and when he hesitated, she 
took the dagger from him, stabbed herself, 
and held it out to him with the above 
remark. See PLiny, Epistles. Bk. iii, epis. 16. 


7 

If you must commit suicide, always contrive 
to do it as decorously as possible; the de- 
cencies, whether of life or death, should never 
be lost sight of. 

; GeEorcre Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 23. (1851) 


9 Men in 10 are suicides. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1749. See also under GLUTTONY. 


9 

Suicide is not abominable because God for- 

oS it; God forbids it because it is abomina- 
6. 


10 ANUEL Kant,Lecture,at Konigsberg.(1775) 


Suicide, the supreme boon that God has be- 
stowed on man among all the penalties of life. 
(Mortem consciscere, . . . quod homini dedit 
optimum in tantis vitae poenis.) 
Livy, Naturalis Historia. Bk. ii, ch. 5, sec. 27. 
(a.D. 77) “Felo de se” (Felony upon him- 
self) is, of course, the legal phrase. 


oa a 


What, does he who is at liberty to leave the 
banquet when he will, and to piay the game no 
longer, keep on annoying himself by staying? 
(ᾧ yap ἔξεστιν ἐξελθεῖν, ὅταν θέλῃ, τοῦ συμποσίου 
καὶ μηκέτι παίζειν, ἔτι οὗτος ἀνιᾶται μένων :) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. ii, ch. 16, sec. 37. 
(c. A.D. 100) An idea developed by many 

xreek and Roman writers. 
To die, there wanteth but will. (A mourir, il ne 
reste que le vouloir.) 

ἹΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 

The greatest gift nature has bequeathed us, the 
one which takes away from us all reason to com- 
plain of our condition, is that she has left us 
the key of the fields. (C’est de nous avoir laissé 
la clef des champs.) 

MontTalcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. That is, the 
ability to get out of the world whenever we 
wish. The French have three phrases, “Avoir 
la clef des champs” (To be free to go any- 
where) ; “Donner la clef des champs” (Tu set 
someone at liberty) ; and “‘Prendre la clef des 
champs” (To run away, to decamp). In bk. i, 
ch. 22, Montaigne speaks of “Ceulx qui ont 
la clef des champs” (Those who have the key 
of the fields). 

But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 3, 96. (1599) 
We hold in our hands the power to end our 
sorrows, and he who is willing to die can brave 
any calamity. (Nous avons en nos mains la fin 
de nos douleurs, Et qui veut bien mourir peut 
braver les matheurs.) 

CorRNEILLE, Horace. Act iii, sc. 5. (1640) 

We are in the power of no calamity while death 
is in our own. 

Str THOMAS BROWNE, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
44, (1643) 

Happy men that have the power to die. 

Tennyson, Tithonus, |. 70. (1860) 

The possibility of killing one’s self is a safety. 
valve. Having it, man has no right to say that 
life is unbearable. 

Leo Toxrstoy, Letter to a Friend. (1898) 

1 

It is very certain that, as to all persons who 
have killed themselves, the Devil put the 
cord round their necks, or the knife to their 
throats. 

MarTINn LuTHeEr, 7able-Talk. No. 589. (1569) 

Foulest fiends shun thy society. 

NATHANIEL LEE, The Rival Queens. Act v, sc. 
1, 1. 86. (a. 1692) 

The common damned shun their society. 

RoserT Brat, The Grave, }. 415. (1743) Refer- 

Ἢ ring to suicides in Hell. 


To wish for death is a coward’s part. (Timidi 
est optare necem. ) 

Ovi, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1. 115. (A.D. 7) 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on 
(Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xi, epig. 56. (A.D. 93) 

Sewell, tr. Misquoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ul, 3, 
with the French, “Il a bien plus de courage, 
celui quit sait étre malheureux.” 
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It is the part of cowardice, not of virtue, to 
hide one’s self in a hole, under a massive tomb, 
to escape the blows of fortune. (C’est le roolle 
de la couardise, non de la vertu, de s’aller tepir 
dans un creux, soubs une tumbe massive, pour 
eviter les coups de la fortune.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 
That soul’s most stout, 
That, bearing all mischance, dares last it out. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
He is as cowardly 
That longer fears to live, as he that fears to die. 
PuHmneaS FLETCHER, The Purple Island. Canto 
Xx, st. 8. (1633) 
Self-destruction is the effect of cowardice in the 
highest extreme. 
Danrex Derort, Upon Projects. (c. 1727) 


1 
Hee did him selfe desperately to death. 
GeorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 124. (1576) 
If vou like not hanging, drown yourself! 
ῬΗΠῚΡ Massincer, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act ii, sc. 1. (1625) 
In Church your Grandsire cut his Throat; 
To do the Jobb too long he tarry’d, 
He should have had my hearty Vote, 
To cut his Throat before he marry’d. 
Swirt, On the Upright Judge Who Condemned 
the Drapier’s Printer. (1724) 
Why I don’t go and make a hole in the water I 
don’t know. 
DicKxEns, Bleak House. Ch. 46. (1853) 
He jumps off the roof on a spot where he now 
requiescats in pieces. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), The Chair of Phil- 
anthromathetics. (1908) 
2 
We men are in a kind of prison and must not 
set ourselves free or run away. (ὦ: ἔν τινι 
φρουρᾷ ἐσμεν οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ οὐ δεῖ δὴ ἑαυτὸν ἐκ 
ταύτης λύειν οὐδ᾽ ἀποδιδράσκειν.) 


Piato, Phaedo. Sec. 62. (c. 385 B.C.) 
The divinity who rules within us forbids us to 
quit this world without his command. (Vetat 
dominans ille in nobis deus, iniussu hinc nos suo 
demigrare.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk i, 
ch. 30, sec. 74. (45 B.C.) 
Many are of the opinion that we should not 
desert from the world’s garrison, without the 
express command of him who has placed us here. 
(Plusieurs tiennent, Que nous ne pouvons aban- 
donner cette garnison du monde, sans Je com- 
mandement exprez de celuy qui nous y a mis.) 
MonrtaicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 
This life’s a fort committed to my trust, 
Which I must not yield up till it be forced. 
Pure Massincer, The Maid of Honour. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1632) 
We should not, 
Howe’er besieged, deliver up the fort 
Of life, till it be forced. 
Massincer, The Guardian. Act ii, sc. 4. (1633) 
We like sentries are oblig’d to stand 
In starless nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. 
Drypven, Don Sebastian. Act ii, sc. 1. (1690) 
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Nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself, 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, 
That men like soldicrs may not quit the post 
Allotted by the Gods. 
TENNYSON, Lucretius, 1. 145. (1868) 


ETAL, Ἰηρομμρ ΑΗΒ. 


3 
He perishes doubly who perishes by his own 
arms. (Bis interimitur qui suis armis perit.) 
PusBLiLius Syrus, Sententiae.No.79.(c.43 B.C.) 
The suicide is guilty of a double offence: one 
spiritual, in invading the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, . . . the other temporal, against the king. 
Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on 
the Laws of England. Bk. iv, ch. 14. (1769) 


Infinitely more important than any other 
question in this country—that is the question 
of race suicide, complete or partial. 
THEODORE RoosEveEtt, Letter to Besste Van 
Vorst, 18 Oct., 1902. Reprinted as a preface 
to her The Woman Who Toils, published the 
same year. 
Wilful sterility . .. race death; a sin for which 
there is no atonement. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Message to Congress, 3 
Dec., 1906. 
We want far better reasons for having children 
than not knowing how to prevent them. 
Dora RusseEL., Hypatia, p. 46. (1925) 


δ 
He who washes his hands of life utters all he 
has in his heart. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 1. (c. 1258) 


6 

It is folly to die for fear of dying. The execu- 
tioner is upon you; wait for him. (Stultitia 
est timore mortis mori. Venit qui occidat. Ex- 
pecta.) 

SeNnEcA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.lxx,sec.8.(c. a. Ὁ. 64) 
While fleeing from an enemy, Fannius killed him- 
self. Is not this, I ask, madness—to die to avoid 
death? (Hostem cum fugeret, se Fannius ipse 
peremit. | Hic, rogo, non furor est, ne moriare, 
mori?) 

MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 80. (A. Ὁ. 85) 
Dead-ey’d Cowardice, and white-cheek’d Fear; 
Who doubting tyranny, ... desperately run 
To death, for dread of death. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 

Fortune. Act iv, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
Why should we 
Anticipate our sorrows? "Tis like those 
That die for fear of death. 
Sir Joun Dennam, The Sophy. (1641) 


Just as I shall select my ship when I am 
about to start on a voyage, or my house, when 
I propose to take a residence, so I shall 
choose my death when I am about to depart 
from life. (Quemadmodum navem eligam 
navigaturus et domum habitaturus, sic mor- 
tem exiturus e vita.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilitum.Epis.|xx,sec.11.(c. A. ἢ. 64) 
He is truly great who has not only given him- 
self the order to die, but has found the means. 


SUMMER 


ore: 


(Ile vir magnus est, qui mortem sibi non tan- 
tum impcravit, sed invenit.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xx, sec. 25. 

There is nothing in the world to which every 
man has a more unassailable title than to his own 
life and person. 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, On Suicide. (1851) 
If suicide be supposed a crime, it is only cowardice 
can impel us to it. If it be no crime, both prudence 
and courage should engage us to rid ourselves at 
once of existence when it becomes a burden. 

Davin Hume, Essays Moral and Political. Ch. 

1. (1741) 
One should die proudly when it is no longer pos- 
sible to live proudly. 

FrifpRICH NIETZSCHE, The Twilight of the 

Idols. (1889) 


Tranquillity can be purchased at the cost of a 
pin-prick. (Puncto securitas constat. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.}xx,sec.16.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? ... 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, ... 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 56. (1600) 
Before shooting one’s self one should deliver a 
soliloquy. Most men, on such occasions, use 
Hamlet’s “To be, or not to be.” 
Hemricu Herne, Reisebilder. Ch. 2. (1826) 


2 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 131. (1600) 
Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 4, 78. (1609) 
3 
There is no refuge from confession but sui- 
cide; and suicide is confession. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, Argument, at the trial of 
Capt. White for murder, 6 April, 1830. 
Suicide is not a remedy. 
James A. GARFIELD, Inaugural Address, 4 
March, 1881. 


SUMMER 


4 
An English summer, two fine days and a thun- 
derstorm. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs and Popular Say- 
ings, p. 48. (1846) 
An English summer, three hot days and a thunder- 
storm. 
Joun Doran, Table Traits, With Something 
on Them, p. 27. (1854) 
Summer was merely inserted as a sort of compli- 
ment—three hot days and a thunderstorm being 
the general amount of an English summer. 
ἘΠΕ S. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 51]. 
1854) 
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5 
Summer will not last forever. (Non semper 
erit aestas.) 

EraSMus, Adagia, iv, iii, 86. (1523) Another 
form, used by Cicero, is, “Not always will 
the flowers bloom; season succeeds season” 
(Nihil semper floret; aetas succedit aetati) ; 
still another, “Holiday times will not last 
forever” (Non semper erunt Saturnalia) 

There’s no summer, but it has a winter. 
β MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 48. (1846) 


A dry summer never made a dear peck. 
Though the straw in such years be short, yet 
the grain is good and hearty. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 8. (1721) 
For other weather proverbs about summer. 
see INWARDS, Weather Lore 


7 
Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 2, 131. (1591) 
Fine mild weather occurring around Martin- 
mas, 11 Nov. 
Then ensued 
A Martin’s summer of his faded love. 

TENNYSON, Aylmer’s Field, 1. 560. (1864) 

For these were yet the days of halcyon weather, 
A “Martin’s summer.” 

Austin Dosson, Poetical Works (1923), p. 26. 
She was not young, but rather in that St. Martin’s 
Summer when a woman learns for the first time 
the value of her charms. 

QuILier-Coucnu, Troy Town. Ch. 7. (18838) 
October the 30th (now Oct. 18], old St. Luke’s 
Day, often brings with it fine sunny weather, and 
consequently has received the name of “St Luke’s 
Little Summer.” 

Dyer, English Folk-Lore, p. 260. (1787) 

A series of fine days are expected near November, 
which is called the Indian summer. In France an 
interval like this is termed St. Martin's summer, 
and in England All-hallow summer. (Vers no- 
vembre, reparait une série de beaux jours, appeles 
été sauvage.) 

C. F. Votney, Euvres (1825), iv, 251. (1803) 

Brown, tr. 
The Indian Summer, the dead Summer’s soul 

Mary CLeMMER, Presence, }. 62. (1882) 
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8 
Take your last enjoyment of the sun. (Hanc 
postremam solis usurem cape.) 

Accius, Oenomaus. Frag. 500, Loeb.(c.140 B c.) 
I ’gin to be aweary of the sun. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 5, 49. (1606) 
Methinks I have outlived myself, and begin tc 
be weary of the Sun. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec 

41. (1643) 
Sun, how I hate thy beams! 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELL, Life, 11 June,1784 


9 
Do thou worship the sun when he rises, 
Saying give me health and strength. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. x, 
1. 12. (ς. 700 8.c.) Kevin, tr. 
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More worship the rising than the setting sun. 
(πλείονες τὸν ἥλιον ἀνατέλλοντα προσκυνοῦσιν ἣ 
δνόμενον.) 

PoMPEY, to Sulla, when the latter voted against 
Pompey’s demand for a triumph. (83 B.C.) 
See PLutarcH, Moralia: Precepts of State- 
craft, sec. 804F. Also sec. 203E. Quoted by 
Bacon, Promus, who gives the Latin, “Plures 
adorant solem orientem quam occidentem.” 

You forsake the setting to court the rising sun. 
(Occidentem ab eo deseri, orientem spectari.) 

TIBERIUS, to Macro, when the latter seemed to 
be supporting Caligula. (A. Ὁ. 36) See Tact- 
tus, Annals. Bk. vi, sec. 46. 

All men commonly more reioyce in the Sunne 
rising, then they doe in the Sunne setting. 

THomas Wirson, The Arte of Rhetorique 
(1909), p. 67. (1553) 

Men shut their doors against a setting sun. 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 150.(1608) 

Men rather honour the sun rising than the sun 
going down. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN (?), Alphonsus. Act i, sc. 1. 
(a. 1634) 

Men use to worship the rising sun. 

JouHn CxiarkKE, Paroemiologia,p.12.(1639) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 137. (1670) Ray com- 
ments, ‘This consideration withheld Queen 
Elizabeth from declaring her successor.” 

Do not wait till you are a sinking sun. It is a 
maxim of the wise to leave things before things 
leave them. (No aguardar a ser sol, que se pone. 
Maxima es de cuerdos dejar las cosas antes que 
los dejen.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
110. (1647) 

Most Men worship the rising Sun. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3470. (1732) 
No Body is fond of fading Flowers. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3550. “The 
faded rose no suitor knows.” 

Voltaire 15 at his setting. You are at your dawn. 
(Voltaire est a son couchant, Vous étes a votre 
aurore.) 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 70 Baculard d’Arnaud. 
(c. 1755) Carlyle renders it, “Welcome, young 
Sunrise, since Voltaire is about to set!” 

Let others hail the rising sun; 
I bow to that whose course is run. 

Davip Garrick, On the Death of Mr. Pelham. 
(1754) 


1 
Fabricius finds certain spots and clouds in the 
sun. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. 3. (1621) 
I should have been quite certain from my ob- 
servation of you, Chiv, that there were spots on 
the sun. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 4. (1843) 
The sun is not all spots. 
AUGUSTINE B1RrRELL, Obiter Dicta, Ser. ii, Mil- 
ton. (1887) 


2 
There is still sun on the wall. (Aun hay sol 
en las bardas.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1615) 
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3 
The dayes honour, and the hevenes ye, 
The nightes fo, al this clepe I the sonne. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 905. (c. 1380) 
Lamp of the world, light of the universe. 
SYLVESTER, The Chariot of the Sun. (a. 1618) 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
MILTon, Paradise Lost. Bk. v, |. 171. (1667) 
The glorious lamp of Heav’n, the radiant sun, 
Is Nature’s eye. 
Drypen, The Fable of Acts, 1. 165. (1693) 
Now deep in ocean sank the lamp of night. 
Pope, tr., Iliad. Bk. viii, 1. 605. (1715) 
High in his chariot glow’d the lamp of day. 
WittiaM FALconer, The Shipwreck. Canto i, 
pt. ili, 1. 3. (1762) 
The eye of the sun cannot be hidden. 
BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 439. (1817) 
Superior excellence cannot be concealed. 


4 
He hath the sun on’s face, the wind on’s back. 
JouHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 42. (1639) 


5 

Stand a little out of my sun. (μικρόν ἀπὸ τοῦ 

ἡλίου μετάστηθι.) 

DIOGENEs to Alexander, when the latter asked 

if there was anything he could do for him. 
(c. 332 B.c.) See Prutarcu, Lives: Alex- 
ander. Ch. 14, sec. 2. Cicero, Tusculanarum 
Disputationum, v, 32, 92, gives the Latin, 
“Nunc quidem paullulum a sole.” See ALEX- 
ANDER. 


6 

The sun, too, visits cesspools and is not de- 
filed. (ὁ ἥλιος εἰς τοὺς dwomdrous, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μιαινε- 
ται.) 


ὨΙΟΟΘΕΝΕΒ, when some one reproached him for 
going into dirty places. (c. 350 B.c.) See 
D1ocENEs LaErtivus, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 63. 

Light, even though it passes through pollution, 
is not polluted. (Lux, etsi per immundos transeat, 
non inquinatur.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, lohannis Evang., i, 15. (c. 
A.D. 410) 

The sunne, hys feyrnes neuer he tynes, 
Thogh hyt on the muk hepe shynes. 

ROBERT MANNING OF BrUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 
1. 2299. (1303) 

Holy writ may nat be defouled, na-more than 
the soone that shyneth on the mixcn. 

CuHaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 76. (c. 1389) 
The Sunne shineth vpon the dounghil, and is nat 
corrupted: the Diamond lycth in the fire, and is 
not consumed: the Christall toucheth the Teoade 
and is not poysoned. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 44. (1579) 
The sun, which passeth through pollutions, and 
itself remains as pure as before. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning. Bk. ii.(1605) 
The sun shines on a dung-hill, and yct its beams 
are not defiled by it: . . . for unto the pure all 
things are pure. 

WittiaMm = Parynng, WHistrio-Mastiz, ii, 961. 

(1633) See also under Purity. 
The Sun is never the worse for shining on 8 
Dunghill. 
Tomas Futrgr, Gnomologia. No. 4776 (1732) 
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Sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 

Tuomas Moore, Lalla Rookh: The Fire- 

W orship pers. (1817) 

Though the white gem be cast into the dirt, its 
color cannot be tarnished. 

DOooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 286. (1872) 
1 


The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to his place where he arose. (Ori- 
tur sol, et occidit, et ad locum suum reverti- 
tur: ibique renascens. ) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The Sun also Rises, title of novel by Ernest 
Hemingway. (1926) 


Truly a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun. (Delectabile est oculis videre 
sulem.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 7. (c. 250 Β. 6.) 
The man is blessed who every day is permitted to 
behold anything 50 pure and serene as the west- 
ern sky at sunset, while revolutions vex the world. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Winter, 27 Dec., 1851. 

3 


The sun never repents of the good he does, 
nor does he ever demand a recompense. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1735 


4 
The Sun can be seen by nothing but its own 
light. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4774. (1732) 
When the Sun shines, no Body minds it; but 
when he is eclipsed, all consider him. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5608. 


5 
God made two great lights: the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night. (Fecitque Deus duo luminaria magna: 
luminare maius, ut praeesset diei: et luminare 
minus, ut praeesset nocti.) 

Old Testament: Genests, i, 16. (c. 550 B.C.) 


G 
The sun has set; no night has followed. (Sol 
uccubuit; nox nulla secuta est.) 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIs, referring to the succes- 
sion of Richard I, Caur-de-Lion, to the 
English throne on the death of Henry II, 
1189. 

When the sun sets, who does not look for night ? 

SHAKESPLARE, Richurd 111, ii, 3, 34. (1592) 

The sun of all days has not yet gone down. (Non- 
dum omnium dicrum sol occidit.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
99. (1853) Citing a Latin proverb. 


The morning Sun never lasts a day. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 377. 
(1640) Herbert adds, “A morning sun and a 
wine-bred child and a Latin-bred woman 
seldom end well.” 

For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 


In every country the sun rises in the morning. 
Georce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 623. 
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(1640) The French say, “11 ne change pas de 
pays celui qui voit toujours le soleil” (He 
does not change his country who always sees 
the sun). 

Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 

That sunrise never failed us yet. 

CELIA THAXTER, The Sunrise Never Failed Us 

Yet. (1872) 


9 
Thou Sun, that beholdest all things, and seest 
all things. (Ἠέλιός θ᾽, ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς καὶ wavr’ 
ἐπακούει5.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. iii, 1. 277. (c. 850 B. Cc.) 
The sunne seeth all thinges and discouereth all 
thinges. (Sol omnia videt ac revelat.) 

Nicotras Upatt, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 

(1877), p. 344. (1564) 


A red sun has water in his eye. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (1659) 
If the sun in red should set, 
The next day surely will be wet; 
If the sun should set in grey, 
The next will be a rainy day. 
ANN E. Bray, Traditions of Devon, i, 6. (1838) 
If red the sun begins his race, 
Expect that rain will flow apace. 
MicuarEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 11. (1846) 
If the sun goes pale to bed, 
’Twill rain tomorrow, it is said. 
RICHARD INWarps, Weather Lore, p. 52. (1893) 
For other weather proverbs, see INWARDS. 


11 
The sun never sets on us. So at least it can’t 
go down upon our wrath. 
MICHAEL INNES, Appleby on Ararat, p. 13. 
(1941) ΤῈ COUNTRY ON WHICH THE SUN 


NEVER SETS, see under ENGLAND. 
12 


The sun stood still, and the moon stayed. 
(Steteruntque Sol et Luna.) 
Old Testament: Joshua, x, 13. (c. 550 B.C.) 


13 
The sun will blind you if you persist in gazing 
at it. (Sol etiam caecat, contra si tendere 
pergas. ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 325. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 

But who can gaze upon the sun in heaven? 
een, Lancelot and Elaine, Ἰ. 123. (1870) 


O thou, . . . at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads! 

Miton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 32. (1667) 
Ye little stars, hide your diminish’d rays. 

Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. iii, 1. 282. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Wem die Sonne scheint, 
der fragt nichts nach den Sternen” (When 
the sun shines, one doesn’t care for the stars). 


There’s my place in the sun: behold the be- 
ginning and the image of the usurpation of 
the whole earth. (C’est 14 ma place au soleil: 
voila le commencement et |’image de l’usurpa- 
tion de toute la terre.) 
BLAISE PascaL, Pensées. Pt. i, art. 9, No. 53. 
(c. 1660) 
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We don’t want to cast anyone in the shade, but 
we also demand our own place in the sun. (Platz 
an der Sonne.) 
BERNHARD VON BULOow, Speech, in the Reichs- 
tag, 6 Dec., 1897. 
It will now be my duty to see that this place in 
the sun (Platz an der Sonne) shall remain our 
undisputed possession. 
WILHELM II oF GERMANY, Speech, on the 
acquisition of Kiaochow, China,18 June,1901. 
No one can dispute with us the place in the 
sun that is our due. 
WiLtuerm II oF GERMANY, Speech, at Ham- 
burg, 27 Aug., 1911. 
Every man is entitled to a place in the sun. 
FooTNER, Murderer’s Vanity, p. 149. (1940) 
1 


The sun shines upon all alike. (Sol omnibus 
lucet. ) 

Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 100. (c. A.D. 60) 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good. (ὅτι τὸν ἥλιον αὐτοῦ ἀνατέλλει ἐπὶ πονηροὺς 
καὶ ἀγαθοὺς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ν, 45. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Qui solem suum oriri facit 
super bonos, et malos.”’ See also under RAIN. 

The Sunne shineth indifferently ouer all. 

Wutson, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 32. (1553) 
The Sunne when he is at his height shineth as 
wel vpon course carsie [Kersey] as cloth of tissuc. 

Joun LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 443. (1580) 
The sun His liberal eye doth give to everyone. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V. Act iv, prol.,l.43.(1599) 
The sun, it shines every where. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 44. (1599) 
The self-same sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tale, iv, 4, 454. (1610) 
The sun shines on both sides of the hedge. 

MicHAEL DenuaM, Proverbs, p. 49. (1846) See 
also PovERTY AND RICHES. 

The sun shines .. . even in an Almshouse. 

WaLTER Besant, AW Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. Ch. 7. (1882) There is a Swedish prov- 
erb, “Solen skiner ogsa pa liten stuga” (The 
sun shines even into a little room). The 
Italians says, “All cannot live on the piazza, 

: but everyone may enjoy the sun.” 

From the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof. (A solis ortu usque ad oc- 
casum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, 1, 1; cxiii.3.(¢.350 B.C.) 
When the sun has set, all beasts are in the 
shadow. (Quand le soleil est couché, toutes bestes 
sont 4 l’ombre.) 

RasELats, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1532) 


3 
When the sun rises, the disease will abate. 

Jouw Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 400. (1678) 
The sun—my almighty physician. 

Jerrerson, Letter to James Monroe. (1785) 
Immortal medicine may be found in sun and 
moon. 

ὌΘΟΙΙΤΤΙΕ, Chinese Vocabidary, ti, 230. (1872) 
The Italians say, ‘Dove va il sole non va il 
medieo” (Where the sun enters the doctor 
does not). 


SUN 


4 

He that walks in the sun, though he walk not 
for that purpose, must needs become sun- 
burnt. (Qui in solem venit, licet non in hoc 
venerit, colorabitur. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.cxiii,sec.4.(c. A. Ὁ. 64) 
He that goeth in the Sunne shall be Sunne burnt, 
although he thinke not of it. 

THomas Wuson, The Arte of Rhetorique: 

Prologue, p. v. (1553) 
They that walke much in the Sunne, and think 
not of it, are yet for the most part Sunne burnt. 

Tuomas WItson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 5. 
We walke in the Sun many times for pleasure, but 
our faces are tanned before we returne. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 59. (1579) 
Hee that walketh in the sun shall be tan’d. 

Davip Tuvitt, Vade Mecum, p. 56. (1638) 
They that walk much i’ the sun, will be tann’d at 
last. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 146. (1670) 
They that walk in the Sun, must be content to 
be tann’d. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4986. (1732) 
5 


The sun was now shinin’ hot enough to bake 
bread. 
F. R. Stockton, The Christmas Wreck. (1886) 
“To fry eggs” is the more modern form. 


The sun, when setting, makes the increasing 
shadows twice as large. (Sol crescentes dece- 
dans duplicat umbras.) 
VERGIL, Eclogues. Ecl. ii, 1. 67. (37 B.c.) 
When the Sun is highest, he casts the least Shadow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5607. (1732) 


II—Sun and Rain 


7 
After the greatest clouds the sun. (Post 
maxima nubilia Phoebus. ) 

ALANUS DE INSULIS, (ALAIN DE LiLLe), Liber 
Parabolarum. (c. 1175) Cited by PontTanus, 
Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 161. Similarly, 
“Post tenebras, lux” (After darkness, light) 
Ovid has, “Blandi post nubilia soles” (The 
sun shines brighter after clouds), of which 
there is an English variant, “If there were no 
clouds we should not enjoy the sun.” 

For I have seyn, of a ful misty morwe 
Folwen ful ofte a mery someres day; 
And after winter folweth grene May. 

Cuaucer, Troilus. Bk. iii, 1. 1060. (c. 1380) 
After mysty cloudis there comyth a cler sonne. 
UnxnowNn, Tale of Beryn, 1. 3955. (c. 1400) 

Pluck up your hart, be of good cheere, 
After cloudes blacke, we shall haue weather cleere. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

After a Sun-shine comes a Cloud; after fair 
Weather comes foul; after Joy comes Sorrow 

Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 204. 
(1709) The German proverb is, “Nach Regen 
kommt Sonnenschein.” 

After clouds comes clear weather. 

Tostas Smowvett, Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ch. 

10. (4762) 
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Merciful Father, I will not complain, 
I know that the sunshine shall follow the rain. 
Joaquin MILLER, For Princess Maud. (c. 1870) 
Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere a little rain. 
CHARLES K. Harris, Somewhere. (1906) 


1 
Sometimes the same day is a stepmother, 
sometimes a mother. (ἄλλοτε μητρυιὴ πέλει 
ἡμέρη, ἄλλοτε μήτηρ.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, Ἰ. 825. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagtu, i, viii, No. 64, 
with the Latin, “Ipse dies quandoque parens, 
quandoque noverca.” 

One day the gods send shine, the next day rain. 
(χὠ Zeus ἄλλοκα μὲν πέλει αἴθριος, ἄλλοκα δ᾽ ὕει.) 

Tueocritus, Idyls. No. iv, |. 43. (c. 270 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 65, with the 
Latin, ‘‘Nunc pluit, nunc claro.” 

Not always do the showers fall from the clouds 
on the sodden fields. (Non semper imbres nubi- 
bus hispidos manant in agros.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode ix, 1. 1. (23 B.C.) 
After many days a cloudless one. (Venit post 
multas una serena dies.) 

TisuLLus, Elegies, iii, vi, 32. (19 B.C.) 

If you count the sunny and cloudy days through- 
out a year, you will find that the sunshine pre- 
dominates. (Si numeres anno soles et nubilia toto, 
| invenies nitidum saepius esse diem.) 

Ovin, 7'ristia. Bk. v, eleg. 8,1. 31. (c. a. Ὁ. 9) 
Taking the year together, my dear, 

There isn’t more night than day. 

REMBRANDT PEALE, Don’t Be Sorrowful, Dar- 

ling. (c. 1840) 
Wait till the sun shines, Nellie, 

When the clouds go drifting by. 

ANDREW B. STERLING, Wait Till the Sun Shines, 
Nellie (1905) 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
LONGFELLOW, The Rainy Day. (1841) 


3 
There is no sunne shineth so bright but that 
cloudes may over cast it. 

GEORGE ΡΈΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 142. (1576) 
No sun without a shadow. 

Joun CrarKke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 326. (1639) 
No sun shines without some cloud. 

Ricard Franck, Northern Memoirs, Ὁ. 36. 

(1658) 

No sunshine but hath some shadow. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 146. (1670) 
4 


After storm, comes fair weather. (Post tem- 
pestatem tranquillum facis.) 

Apocrypha: Tobit, iii, 22. (c. 200 B.C.) 
f.ouerd, thet makest stille after storme. 

Unknown, Ancren Riwle, 376. (c. 1200) 
Floudy mornynges turne to cleere after noones. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Cloudy Mornings may turn to clear Evenings. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1116.(1732) 
Though it’s cloudy in the morning, the sun may 
shine bright enough at noon. 

FREDERICK CHAMIER,T om Bowling.Ch.2.(1841) 


SUNDAY 
See also Sabbath 


Sunday clears away the rust of the whole 
week. 
Appison, The Spectator. No. 112. (1711) 


6 

When Sunday comes it will be holy day. 
JAMES CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 19. (1639) 

Alike every Day makes a Clout on Sunday. 
Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 785. (1732) 


7 

Sunday should be different from another day. 
People may walk, but not throw stones at 
birds. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. See BOSWELL, Tour to the 
Hebrides, 20 Aug., 1773. 

To sit judicially on Sunday would be indecent 
and improper. 

Mr. JUSTICE BLACKBURN, Judgment in Winsor 
vs. Regina. (1866) The legal maxim is, “Dies 
dominicus non est juridicus” (Sunday is not 
a juridical day). 

8 
Thou canst not stir, because ’tis not 

Thy Sunday out. 

Ε. Locker-Lampson, The Housemaid (1864) 
Rose Harland on her Sundays out 

Walked with a better man. 

A. E. Housman, A Shropshire Lad. No. 25. 
(1896) 


9 
It may last a month of Sundays. 
FREDERICK Marryat, Newton Forster. Ch. 5. 
(1832) An indefinitely prolonged period. 
If she’s not married till she marries me, she'll be 
single for a month of Sundays. 
W. H. Maxwe Lt, Hector O’Halloran. Ch. 18. 
(1842) 
I haven’t heard more fluent or passionate English 
this month of Sundays. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Alton Locke.Ch.27.(1850) 
I ain’t been in church now for more nor a week 
of Sundays. 
ΒΕ. Ὁ. BLACKMORE, Cripps the Carrier. Ch. 38. 
(1876) 
The salad course nowadays seems to be a month 
of sundaes. 
OcvEN NasH, My Dear, How Did You Ever 
Think Up This Delicious Salad? (1935) 
You haven't been here for a month of Sundays. 
MARGARET CARPENTER, Experiment Perilous, p. 
80. (1943) 


10 
When two Sundays meet. i.e. Never. Ad 
Graecas calendas. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 194. (1670) 
Ray adds a Spanish proverb by way of illus- 
tration, “Quanto la rana tuviere pelo serdis 
bueno” (When the frog has hair you'll be 
good). 

When two Sundays come together. 

E.isHa Cores, Eng.-Lat. Dict.: Sunday.(1677) 
To-morrow come never, 
When two Sundays come together. 

H. O. HaruiwsExt, Proverb Rhymes. (1842) 
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SUN-DIAL 


1 
What's a Sun-dial in the Shade good for? 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5§07.(1732) 


Hide not your Talents, they for Use were made. 


What’s a Sun-Dial in the Shade ? 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 


2 

Horas nen numero nisi serenas is the motto 
of a sun-dial near Venice. . . . Of all con- 
ceits it is surely the most classical, “1 count 
only the hours that are serene.” 

Wittram Haziitt, On a Sun- Dial. (c. 1820) 

“Ἴ number none but the cloudless hours,” 
Its motto the livelong day. 

W.C. Doane, Of a Sun-Dial in Venice. (1901) 
A variation of this motto is, ‘Let others 
tell of storms and showers, I'll only mark 
your sunny hours.” Another sun-dial motto 
often used is, “Vivite, ait, fugie” (Live ye, 
he says, I flee). 


SUNFLOWER 


3 

Because it turneth the leaues about wyth the 
Sunne, it is called Heliotropion, that 1s, turned 
wyth the sonne, or sonne flower. 

WILLIAM TURNER, New Herball. Ch. 2. (1562) 
Ah, Sunflower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Songs of Experience. (1794) 
The seal a sun-flower; “Elle vous suit partout,” 
The motto, cut upon a white cornelian. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 198.(1818) 

“She follows you everywhere.” 
The sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 
THomas Moore, Belteve Me, If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms. (a. 1852) 
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4 
Superfluities do not hurt. (Superflua non 
nocent.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, De Civitate Det. (c. 426) 
ated as a saying of “those skilled in the 
aw.” 


5 
It is the superfluous things for which men 
sweat. (Ad supervacua sudatur. ) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. iv,sec.11.(c. A. 0.64) 
Superfiluous things like these: doubtless the man 
who first called them “hindrances” had a pro- 
phetic foresight. (Quae sine dubio talia divinavit 
futura, qualia nunc sunt, qui primus appellavit 
“inpedimenta.”) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxvii, sec. 11. 


The want of necessaries is always .. . ac- 
companied by the envious longing for su- 
perfluities. 
Soton, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See Ore ut, 
Opuscula Graecorum Veterum, i. 168. 
We rich men count our felicity to lie in super- 
fluities, not in necessities. 
Scopas oF THESSALY, Apothegm. (c. 400 B.C.) 
See Prutarcn, Moralia: Love of Wealth. 


SUPERIORITY 


Whoever heard a man of fortune in England talk 
of the necessaries of life? Whether we can afford 
it or no, we must have superfluities. 
Joun Gay, Polly. Act i, se. 1. (1729) 
The superfluous, a very necessary thing. (Le su- 
perflu, chose trés nécessaire.) 
ΝΌΣΤΑΙΒΕ, Le Mondain, |. 21. (1736) 
Necessaries always come before luxuries. 
JEREMY BENTHAM, The Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, Ch. 18, sec. 17. (1780) 
A rich man’s superfluities are often a poor man’s 
redemption. 
GrorcE CoLMAN, Jr., Who Wants a Guinea? 
Act i, sc. 1. (1805) 
Give us the luxuries of life, and we will dispense 
with its necessaries. 
J. L. Mot Ley, as quoted by HotMEs, Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table. Ch. 6. (1858) 


SUPERIORITY 


7 
To exhibit superior merit is not the way to 
win men’s hearts. To exhibit inferior merit is 
the way. 
CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 8. (c. 400 B.C.) 
Giles, tr. 
Superiority is always detested. (Siempre la su- 
perioridad fué aborrecida.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Oréculo Manual. Maxim. 7. 
(1647) 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 45. (1812) 


8 

The superior man is broad-minded and un- 
prejudiced; the inferior man is prejudiced 
and not broad-minded. 

Conrucivs, Analects. Bk. i. ch. 14. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. Giles takes exception to the 
phrase ‘‘superior man” as a translation of 
chiin tz, on the ground that it implies super- 
ciliousness, and prefers ‘‘princcly man,” or 
“higher type of man,” or “nobler sort of 
man.” 

The superior man thinks of his character, the in- 
ferior man of his position. 

Conrvucivs, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 11. 

The superior man is concerned with what is 
right, the inferior man with what will pay. 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 16. 

The superior man is calm and serene, the inferior 
man is worried and anxious. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. vii, ch. 36. 

The superior man is friendly but not familiar; the 
inferior man is familiar but not friendly. 

Confucius, Analects. Bk. xiii, ch. 23. 

The superior man develops upwards, the inferior 
man develops downwards. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 24. 

What the superior man seeks is in himself; what 
the inferior man seeks is in others. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 20. 

The superior man develops his personality by 
means of his wealth, the inferior man develops 
wealth at the expense of his personality. 

Unxnown, Book of Rites (Liki). (c. 500 8.6.) 


SUPERIORITY 


The superior man does not murmur against 
heaven. 
MeEncius, Discourses. Bk. ii, pt. ii, ch. 13, sec. 
1. (c. 300 B.C.) 
The superior man is great without being proud, 
the inferior man is proud without being great. 
DoorittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 280.(1872) 
He is truly a superior man who can look on in 
silence at a game of chess. 
DoorittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 681. 
Right moves the superior man, profit the mean 
man, 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1417, (1875) 
The superior man will stick to his bargain. 
ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1344. 
The man with the large head is the superior man; 
the one with big feet is the inferior. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1421. 
The world . . . is only beginning to see that the 
wealth of a nation consists more than in any- 
thing else in the number of superior men that it 
harbors. 
WILL1AM JAMES, Memories and Studies, p. 363. 
(1906) 


1 

The relation between superiors and inferiors 
is like that between the wind and the grass. 
The grass must bend when the wind blows 
over it. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 19. (c. 500 
B.C.) Quoted by MENcrius, Discourses, iii, i, 
2. The Latin proverb is, “Maiori cedo” (I 
give way to a superior). 

Any arrangements which . . . prevent superior- 
ity from profiting by the rewards of superiority 
and shield inferiority from the evil it entails— 
any arrangements which tend to make it as well 
to be inferior as superior—are diametrically op- 
posed to .. . the reaching of a higher life. 

Herpert SpeNcer,Data of Ethics. Ch.11.(1879) 

The relation of the superior to the inferior ex- 
cludes good manners. 

SHAW, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 

His inferiority complex hangs down over his 
shoes. 

MANNING Lono, False Alarm, p. 187. (1943) 
Alfred Adler is credited with inventing the 
phrase “inferiority complex.” 

A superiority complex quite often outlives the 
condition that brought it into existence. 

ARTHUR STRINGER, The Devastator, p. 117. 
(1944) 


There are men too superior to be seen except 
by the few, as there are notes too high for the 
scale of most ears. 

EMERSON, Lecture on Table-Talk, 18 Dec.,1864. 


3 

No two men can be half an hour together but 
one will acquire an evident superiority over 
the other. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. See BoSwELt, Life. (1776) 
The greatest proof of superiority is to bear with 
impertinence. 

Hazwitt, Commonplaces. No. 19. (ς. 1823) 
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It is an olde saieng, ... Quae supra nos, 
nihil ad nos, Those things that are above our 
reach conserne us not. 

PulLip STUBBES, The Anatomie of Abuses, ii, i, 

56. (1583) 
His Aphorisms are too farre fetcht for me, and 
therefore, Quae supra nos, nihil ad nos. 

ROBERT GREENE, Mourning Garment. (1616) 
Quae infra nos nihil ad nos. The things that are 
below us are nothing to us. 

RiLeEy, Latin Quotations, Ὁ. 353. (1860) 


SUPERSTITION 
See also Omen 


5 
I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious. (κατὰ πάντα ὡς δεισιδαιμονεστέρους ὑμᾶς 
θεωρώ.Ὶ 
New Testament: Acts, xvii, 22. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Per omnia quasi superstitiosiores 
vos video.” 
Better be dumb than superstitious. 
BEN Jonson, Elegy on My Muse, \. 73.(a.1637) 
All superstition from my breast repel. 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 175. (1716) 


6 
Superstition is the Reproach of the Deity. 
Francis Bacon,Essays: Of Superstition.(1612) 
The Master of superstition is the People; and in 
all Superstition, Wise Men follow Fooles. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Superstition. 
There is a Superstition in avoiding Superstition. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Superstition. 
7 
Superstition consists in a senseless fear of the 
gods, religion in the pious worship of them. 
(Superstitio, in qua inest timor inanis deorum; 
religio, quae deorum cultu pio continetur. ) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. i, sec. 42. (45 
B.C.) 
The greatest burden in the world 15 superstition. 
Mitton, Doctrine of Divorce. (1633) 
Nothing but what is ominous, to the Super- 
stitious. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No.3659.(1732) 
Superstition is the religion of feeble minds. 
EDMUND BuRKE, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. (1790) 
Superstition is the only religion of which base 
souls are capable. (La superstition est la seule 
religion dont soient capables les Ames basses.) 
JOsEPH JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 27. (1810) 
Superstition is . . . religion which has grown in- 
congruous with intelligence. 
TYNDALL, Fragments of Science. Ch. 2. (1871) 


8 
Superstition is the poetry of life. (Der Aber- 
glaube ist die Poesie des Lebens.) 
GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 
Qa 


The Devil divides the world between Atheism 
and Superstition. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1105. (1650) 
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1 
All people have their . . . superstitions. 
CuHarces Lams, Essays of Elta: Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on Whast. (1823) 


Superstition follows pride and obeys it like a 
father, (% δεισιδαιμονία, καθάπερ πατρὶ, τῷ τυφῷ 
πείθεται.) 
ΜΌΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Quot- 
ing a Greek proverb. 


3 

No itch is more infectious than superstition. 

(Nulla scabies scabiosior superstitione. ) 

JOANNES JOVIANUS PONTANUS, Dialogus. (c. 

A.D. 395) Another saying which has passed 
into a proverb is, “Omnium pestium pestilen- 
tissima est superstitio” (Of all pests the most 
pestilent is superstition). 

Not to rank nor sex confined 

Is this vain ague of the mind. 

WaLtTerR Scott, Rokeby. Canto ii, st. 11.(1813) 
Wisdom is communicated by contiguity, supersti- 
tion, alas! by contagion. 

J. M. Struart-Younec, Epigram. (1937) 


4 

A great fear ... is the parent of supersti- 
tion; but a discreet and well-guided fear pro- 
duced religion. 


Jeremy Taytor, Holy Living, Ὁ. 317. (1650) 
5 


Superstitions are, more than ourselves, the 
kings of nations. (Superstitions sont, bien 
plus que nous, les rois des nations.) 
VoLTAIRE, Eryphile. Act iti, sc. 2. (1732) 
Crush the infamous thing! (Ecrasez Yinfame.) 
ΝΟΙΤΑΙΕΕ, Letter to d’Alembert, 28 Nov., 1762. 
The phrase is frequently encountered in Vol- 
taire’s letters of the period. In the one here 
quoted, Voltaire stated that by infdme he 
meant superstition, “not the Christian re- 
ligion which I love and respect.” However, 
he sometimes used it in such a way that it 
undoubtedly referred to Catholicism. 


SUPPER 


6 

If ever I ate a good supper at night, 

I dreamed of the Devil, and waked in a fright. 
CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, New Bath Guide.(1766) 


7 
Light suppers make clean sheets. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs, p. 8. 
(1616) Ray, p. 36; Furrer, No. 3216. 
Light fare begets light dreams. 
GEORGE Borrow, Lavengro, ii, 79. (1851) 


8 
He sups ill that dines all (Mal soupe qui tout 
disne. ) 

RANDLE CotcrAve, Dictionary: Disner. (1611) 
He sups ill who eats all at dinner. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1678) 


Ω 
Before supper walk a little; after supper do 
the same. (Sub coenam paulisper inambula; 
coenatus idem facito.) 
Erasmus, Colloquia: De Ratione Studi. (1524) 
See alsu urder DINING. 
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10 
Eat few suppers and you'll need few medi- 
cines. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
The Germans say, “Kurze Abendmahlzeit 
macht lange Lebenzeit” (Short supper makes 
long life). 


11 
It is feared they go to supper with the devil. 
Joun Fritu, A Pistle to the Christen Reader 
(1829), p. 307. (1529) That is, go to hell. 


By suppers more have been killed than Galen 
ever cured. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 274. 
(1640) Herbert adds, “He wrongs not an old 
man that steals his supper from him,” citing 
a Spanish proverb. See under AGE. 


To sup well, is to live well: and that’s the 
way to sleepe well. 

Sir THoMAS OversBury, Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table. (1613) 

Who sups well sleeps well. (Chi ben cena, ben 
dorme.) 

TorriAno, Piazza Universale, p. 44. (1666) 
However, a Spanish proverb says, “Por 
mucha cena, nunca noche buena” (For too 
much supper, never a good night). 


I never fared worse than when I wished for 


my supper. 
oo Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1678) 


The byword saith, ‘“He sups who sleeps.” 
CHARLES READE, The Clotster and the Hearth. 
Ch. 26. (1860) See also under D1NING. 


SURE 


16 
Sure as death. (Come del morire.) 
Boccaccio, /l Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 140. (c. 
1350) 
But this is sooth as deeth, certeyn. 

CHAUCER (?), Hous of Fame, i, 502. (c. 1383) 
For deth, my chylde, is, as y trow, 

The most ryght serteyn [thing] it is. 

Wyse Man Taught Hys Sone, |. 93. (c. 1460) 
Ne than the deth nothyng more certain. 

Caxton, tr. Chartier’s Curial, 19. (1484) 
As sure as death. 

Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 

ii, sc. 1. (1596) 
Things as certain as death and taxes. 
DANIEL DEFOE, History of the Devil. Pt. ii, ch. 
6. (1726) 
In this world, nothing is certain but death and 
taxes. 
FRANKLIN, Letler to M. Leroy, 1789. 
It is as certain as death. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 52. (1850) 
There’s nothing certain in man’s life but this; 
That he must lose it. 

Owen MerenitH, Clytemnestra. Pt. xx. (1855) 
One thing at least is certain—this life flies. 

Epwarb FitzGERALD, tr. Rubdiydt. St.63.(1859) 
That’s certain as death and hay-fever. 

ῬΉΠῚΡ Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


SURE 


1 
Wel Koude he [the Miller] stelen corn and 
tollen thries. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 562. 

(c. 1386) 

It is good to be sure. Toll it again quoth the 
miller, 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1678) 
It is good to be sure, quoth the miller, when he 
moultered [took the toll] twice. 
; James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 189.(1721) 


Sure and unsure are not all one. 
? Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 29. (1639) 


Sure as the coat on your back. . 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 209. (1639) 
As sure as the cloths on his back. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Cap. (1736) 


4 
That is sure which can be made sure. (Certum 
est quod certum reddi potest.) 

Sirk Epwarp CoKeE, On Littleton. (1628) 


5 
Foure wayes there be, that no man can stand 
sure on, vpon moyst places, vpon yse, vpon 
glory and ambition, vpon the beautie of a 
woman. 

JOHN FLori0, Firste Fruétes, fo. 24. (1578) 


6 

Of all counties . . . Gloucestershire was most 

pestered with monks. . . . Hence the prov- 

erb, ‘As sure as God is in Gloucestershire.” 
FuLLeR, Church History. Bk. vi, sec. 2. (1655) 

The old proverb, as sure as God’s in Glocester. 
WILLIAM STUKELEY, [linerartum Curiosum, Ὁ. 

64. (1724) 

As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire, i.e. the relic 

of Christ’s blood preserved at Hailes Abbey. 
VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, i, 86. (1902) 


7 
Make a sure thing of it. 


S. A. Hammett, A Stray Yankee in Texas, p. 


98. (1853) 
“Sure thing,” says he. 
GEORGE ADE, Artie, p. 147. (1896) 


8 
Whom Death hath made sure as his juglers 
box. 
Rosert Heatn, Epigrams, 53. (1650) 
As sure as a juggler’s box. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
9 


As sure as a mouse tied with a thread. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
As sure as bark on tree. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii, 285. 
As sure as louse in bosom. 
JAMES HowELL, Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 
As sure as anything. 
Tuomas Hossss, tr., /liad, ii, 32. (1676) 
As sure as fate. 
Farquuar, Sir Harry Wildair, v, 5. (1701) 
As sure as you're alive. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
As sure as sixpence. 
ΕἸΈΓΌΙΝΟ, Joseph Andrews. Pt. iv,ch.16.(1742) 
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Sure as the devil in London. 
FIELDING, Covent Garden Journal.No.33.(1752) 
As sure as London is built of bricks. 
Tuomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Educa- 
tion. (1827) 
As sure as the year came around. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, Loom and Lugger, ii, 3, 
44. (1833) 
As sure as there are snakes in Virginny. 
Davin Crockett, Life, Ὁ. 242. (1835) 
As sure as mud. 
seen Puittpotts, he Human Boy,p.t0.(1899) 
1 


It’s better to be sure than sorry. 

SAMUEL Lover, Rory O’More. Ch. 21. (1837) 

See also under SAFETY 
11 
But when he thought her as sure as a gun. 
She set up her tail, and away she run. 

Sir JoHN MENNES, ed. Musarum Deliciae, i, 

94. (1656) 
As certain as a gun. 
SAMUEL Butter, Hudtoras, i, iii, 11. (1663) 
As sure as a gun. 

Joun Drypen, Spanish Fryar. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1681) Concreve, Double Dealer, v, 20. 
(1693). STEELE. Tender Husband, iii, 2. 
(1703) Merepitu, Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
erel. Ch. 9. (1859) εἰς. 

{To a Southerner] drawing his comparison from 
his idolized rifle, a thing is ‘‘as sure as shooting.” 

S. A. Hammett, A Stray Yankee in Texas, Ὁ. 
116. (1853) 


12 
As sure as God made little apples. 

G. F. NortHatt, Folk-Phrases. (1894) “1 have 
always understood,” Northall comments, 
“that the full rendering was, ‘As sure as God 
made little apples on big trees.’ ” 

I’m gonna learn to read as sure as God made little 
apples. 

Mary LASSWELL,Suds in Your Eye,p.112.(1942) 
11} sell you out as sure as God made little apples. 
Joun Spain, Dig Mea Grave, Ὁ. 107. (1942) 

13 


As sure as eggs be eggs. 

THomas Otway, Caius Marius. Act iv, sc. 2. 
(1680) It has been suggested that this pro- 
verbial phrase is a corruption of the logi- 
cian’s announcement of identity, “X is X.” 

Certainly, as eggs are eggs. 

Unknown, Vade Mecum for Malt-worms. Pt. 
ii, p. 48. (1720) 

As sure as eggs is eggs, the bridegroom and she 
had a miff. 

GoLpsMITH, Good-Natured Man.Act iv.(1768) 
And the Bishop says, “Sure as eggs is eggs, This 
here’s the bold Turpin.” 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 43. (1837) 

I shall come out at bottom of the form as sure 
as eggs is eggs. 

THomas Hucues, Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1857) 
Elected as sure as eggs was bacon. 

Sepa Smitu, Major Downing, p. 100. (1832) 
He's going to rob you as sure as eggs IS eggs. 

Francis Izes, Before the Fact. Ch. 16. (1932) 
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1 
But those worthy mariners are dead, and an 
old prouerbe, 
As sure as Check with them. 
Joun Taycor, Works, p. 85. (1630) 
As sure as Exchequer pay. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 412. (1662) 
As sure as Check, or Exchequer pay. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 207. (1670) 
2 


As sure as a clubb. 
Unknown, Misogonus. Act iii, sc. 2. (1577) 
Her prophesie fell out as sure as a club. 
REGINALD Scott, The Discouerie of Witchcraft. 
Bk. iv, ch. 9. (1584) 
ON THE SURE SIDE, see under SIDE. 


SURETY 


3 
Thy guarantee needs a guarantee. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sukkah, fo. 26a. (c. 400) 
Also, Gittin, 28b. Maimonides quotes the 
saying as “well known among the Arabs.” 
Two sureties are better than one. (Deux suretés 
valent mieux qu’une.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 13. (1668) 
Your surety wants a surety. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, p. 404. (1678) 


4 
Be not surety above thy power: for if thou 
be surety, take care to pay it. 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Vill, 13. (c. 190 B.C.) 
A good surety is for a hundred days, but an evil 
one is for a thousand thousand. 
Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 16. (c. 
1000) 


5 

Give advice to all; but be security for none. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.361.(1855) 

6 


Act as surety and ruin is at hand. (ἐγγύα, 
πάρα δ᾽ ἄτα.) 

Cxiton, Maxim. (c. 550 Β. 6.) DIOGENES LAER- 
tius, Chilon, bk. i, sec. 73, states that this 
was Chilon’s maxim, but PLato, Charmides, 
sec. 165A, ascribes it to Thales of Miletus, 
and so does Ausonius, Ludus Septem Sa- 
pientum, 1. 180, where he gives the Latin, 
“Sponde, noxa est praesto tibi.” It was one 
of the three maxims inscribed on the wall 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. See under 
MOobeRrATION. 

Suretiship hath undone many of good estate, and 
shaken them as a wave of the sea. 

Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxix, 18. (c. 190 B.C.) 

The precept which has kept many from marry- 
ing, and many from trusting, and some even 
from speaking: Give a pledge and mischief fol- 
lows. (ἐγγύα πάρα 8’ dra.) 

PiutarcH, Moralia: Dinner of the Seven Wise 
Men. Sec. 164B. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) 

Those who give bail or bond appear at the bar of 
regret. (Praedes vadesque paenitudinis reos.) 

Ausonius, Ludus Septem Sapientium, vii, 183. 
(c. A.D. 300) 
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Become surety, and danger is at hand. (Sponde, 

noxa praesto est.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No. 97. 
(1523) Erasmus attributes the saying to 
Chilon, and traces a somewhat similar 
phrase back to Homer. Included by Taver- 
NER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 21, with 
the rendering, “Be suretie for an other and 
harme is at hande.” Erasmus gives the Greek 
as ἐγγύα παρὰ δ᾽ ἄτη. 


7 
The ax strikes the chisel and the chisel strikes 
the wood. (Fu ‘tou ta tsao, tsao ta ‘chai.) 
Justus Doo.itt_Le, Chinese Vocabulary, ti, 181. 
(1872) The creditor presses the surety, and 


the surety presses the debtor. 
8 


He that is surety for another must pay. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 199. (1633) 
He that will be surety shall pay. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1089. (1640) 
Oft time the cautioner [surety] pays the debt. 

JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 272.(1721) 
He that is surety for another is never sure him- 
self. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.339.(1855) 
He who is surety is never sure. 

SpurGcEON, Juhn Ploughman. Ch. 4. (1869) 


9 

Who that leaueth surety and leaneth unto 
chaunce, 

Whan fooles pype, by auctoritee he muse 
daunce. 

Ὁ Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 


Enter not into bands, no not for thy best 
friends: he that payeth an other man's debt 
seeketh his own decay, it is as rare to see a 
rich surety, as a black Swan. 


Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 229. (1580) 


11 

My son, if thou be surety for thy friend, if 
thou hast stricken thy hand with a stranger, 
Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth. 
(Vili mi, si spoponderis pro amico tuo, de- 
fixisti apud extraneum manum tuam, illa- 
queatus es verbis oris tui.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 1-2. (c. 350 8.¢.) 
He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it. 
(Affligetur malo, qui fidem facit pro extraneo.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 15. 

Be not one of them that strike hands, or of them 
that are sureties for debts. (Noli cese cum his, qui 
difigunt manus suas, et qui vades se offerunt pro 
debitis. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 26. 

Be not made an ass to carry the burdens of other 
men... From suretyship, as from a manslayer 
or enchanter, bless thyself. 

Sin WALTER Ratecu, /nstructions to His Son. 

Sec. 5, (1616) 

My son, if I, Hafiz, thy father, take hold of thy 
knees in my pain, 

Demanding thy name on stamped paper, one day 
or one hour—refrain. 
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Are the links of thy fetters so light that thou 
cravest another man’s chain? 
RuDYARD KIPLING, Certain Maxims of Hafiz. 
No. 19. (1891) 


To be surety for the bow means being surety 
for the arrow. (Chao kung ju chao chien. ) 


WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
292. (1875) 


2 
But yet 111 make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate. 

SHAKESPEARE, Afacbeth, iv, 1, 83. (1606) 


SURFEIT, see under Gluttony 
SURGEON 
See also Doctor 


3 

Agelaus by operating killed Acestorides, for 
he said, “If he had lived the poor fellow would 
have been lame.” (χειρουργῶν ἔσφαξεν 'Axeato- 
ρίδην ᾿Αγέλαος: | “Ζών yap χωλεύειν,᾽" φησίν, 
“ἔμελλε τάλας.᾽᾽) 


CaLLiciEr, Epigrum. (c. a.p. 150) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 121. A medieval 
proverb says, “In capite orphani discit 
chirurgus” (The surgeon practises on the 
head of the orphan). See under BARBER, 

Surgery does the ideal thing--it separates the 
putient from his disease. 

LOGAN CLENDENING, Afodern Methods of Treat- 
ment. Ch. 1. (1924) 

Where softening unctions fail, sharp surgery 
bringeth speediest ease. 

E.R. Eppisun, The Worm Ouroboros. Ch. 3. 
(1926) 


4 
“What! don’t you know what a Sawbones 15, 
Sir’ inquired Mr. Weller. “I thought every- 
body know’d as a Sawbones was a Surgeon.” 
DickENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 30. (1837) 
I found her the affianced bride of a parish saw- 
bunes. 
Ripkk Haccarp, Doctor Therne, p. 196. (1898) 


5 

"Tis the Chyrurgions praise, and height of Art, 

Not to cut off, but cure the vicious part. 
Robert Herrick, Lenitie. (1648) 

Th’ incurable cut off, the rest reform. 

ὲ Ken Jonson, Cynthita’s Revels. Act v. (1601) 


A pitiful surgeon makes a dangerous sore. 

Jonn Marston, The Malcontent. Act iv. (1604) 
Surgeons cut, that they may cure. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4292.(1732) 
The best Surgeon is he that has well hack’d him- 
self, 

ΤΗΟΜΑ5 FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 4419. 

A good surgeon is a good medical man who can 
cut. 

Martin H. Fiscuer, Epigram. (c. 1935) 

7 


In a good chirurgian, a hawkes eye: a lyons 
heart: and a ladies hand. 
Leonarp WriGHT,Display of Dutie,p.37.(1589) 
Unknown, Helpe to Discourse, 104. (1619) 
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We say of a chirurgeon, that he should have a 
lady’s hand and a lion’s heart; but the Christian 
ead should have a Jady’s heart and a lion’s 
and. 

Tuomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 43. (1629) 
A good surgeon must have an eagle’s eye, a 
lion’s heart, and a lady’s hand. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 36. (1670) 

FuLLER, No. 4292. (1732) Hook, Jack Brag. 
Ch. 9. (1837) 


SURPRISE 
See also Astonishment 


8 
He .. . could never be taken at a surprise. 
G. D’EMILLANNE (A. GAvIN), The Frauds of 
the Romish Monks, p. 305. (1691) 
A rushy pool, which takes you by surprise. 
JAMES BeEresForD, The Miseries of Human 
Life, ii, vii. (1806) 
This statement . . . took me by surprise. 
JouHN TynpatL, The Glaciers of the Alps, ii, 
xx, 338. (1860) 


A Man surprised is half beaten. 

THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 310. (1732) 
The French say, ‘Homme surpris Est a 
moitié pris”; the Italians, ‘‘Uomo assalito ὁ 
mezzo preso.”’ 

A wise man is never surprised. 

σι Jounson, The Rambler, 26 June,1750 
1 

The only thing that ought to occasion us sur- 
prise is that we still retain our power of be- 
ing surprised. (On ne devrait s’étonner que 
de pouvoir encore s’étonner.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 384.(1665) 
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11 
The Guard dies, but never surrenders. (Le 
garde meurt et ne se rend pas. ) 

GENERAL PIERRE JACQUES ETIENNE DE CAM- 
BRONNE, commander of a division of the 
French Old Guard at Waterloo (18 June, 
1815), Retort, to Colonel Colin Halkett, 
commanding a British brigade, when sum- 
moned to surrender after being surrounded 
during the retreat which followed the battle. 
A bit of bravado probably invented by a 
contemporary French journalist named Nico- 
las Balisson de Rougemont, who published 
an account of the incident in L’Indépendent, 
20 June, 1815. Twenty years later, in an 
interview at his home in Nantes, Cambronne 
denied that he had used the phrase, and ac- 
cording to Lieutenant-Colonel Lemonnier- 
Delaitosse, what he probably said was, 
‘“‘Merde, je me ne rends pas.” At any rate, 
“le mot de Cambronne” as a euphemism for 
“merde” passed into French idiom (See 
KASTNER AND Marks, Glossary of Colloquial 
French, p. 71), and the French say simply 
“Cambronne” when they wish to avoid the 
coarser word. Henry Houssaye, in an article 
entitled Le Garde Meurt et Ne Se Rend Pas, 
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in the Revue Politique et Littéraire for 17 and 

24 Nov., 1906, deals at length with the origin 

of the phrase. See also Victor Hugo’s long 

panegyric in his description of the battle of 

Waterloo in Les Misérables. Cosette, bk. i. 
General Taylor never surrenders. 

GENERAL ZACHARY TayLor, Reply, to the 
Mexican commander, Gen. Santa Anna, when 
summoned to surrender before the battle of 
Buena Vista, 22 Feb., 1847. Taylor won the 
battle next day against odds of four to one, 
and the phrase became the slogan of his suc- 
cessful campaign for the presidency in 1848. 
However, the Germans say, ‘Der Kliigste 
giebt nach” (The wiser one surrenders), and 
“Nachgeben stillt allen Krieg” (Surrendering 


stops all war). 
1 


No terms except an unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender can be accepted. I pro- 
pose to move immediately upon your works. 
U. S. Grant, reply to General Simon B. Buck- 
ner, at Fort Donelson, Ky., 16 Feb., 1862. 
See BapEAu, Military History of U.S. Grant, 
p. 48. “Unconditional surrender” was an- 
nounced to Germany and Japan by Churchill 
and Roosevelt at a conference at Casablanca 
in 1943 as the only terms which would be 
given them, and which both of them were 
forced to accept two years later. 


SUSPENSE 


2 
Suspense in news is torture, speak them out. 

Mitton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 1569. (1671) 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the 
life of a spider. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
Suspense, the only insupportable misfortune in 
life. 

Henry St. Joun, Letter, 24 July, 1725 
Suspense, that toothache of the mind. 

F. E. Smeney, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 31. (1850) 


SUSPICION 
See also Distrust 


3 
Superabundance of suspicion is a kind of po- 
litical madness. 

Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Suspicio. (1605) The French have a proverb, 
attributed to Petrarch, “Soupson est d’amitié 
poison” (Suspicion is the bane of friendship). 


Suspicions amongst Thoughts are like Bats 
amongst Birds, they ever fly by Twilight. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Suspicion. (1612) 
There is Nothing makes a Man suspect much, 
more than to Know little. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Suspicion. 
The less we know the more we suspect. 
Jos Briuincs (H. W. SHaw), Encyclopedia 
of Wit and Wisdom. (1874) 


Suspicion may be no Fault, but shewing it 
may be a great one. 
THomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 4295.(1732) 


SUSPICION 


6 
Always suspect that which seems probable, 
and begin by believing what appears incredi- 
ble. 
EMILE Gasoriau, Monsieur Lecog. Ch. 8. 
(1869) The maxim which Lecoq followed. 
7 
The virtue of a coward is suspicion. 
HErsertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1170. (1650) 
Suspicion’s but at best a coward’s virtue. 
Tuomas Otway, Venice Preserved. Act iii, 56. 
1. (1682) 
Suspicion . . . has always been considered .. . 
as a token of depravity. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. No. 79.(1750) 
Suspicion is the companion of mean souls. 
THOMAS PAINE, Common Sense. Ch. 3. (1776) 
Suspicion is the badge of base-born minds, 
And calculation never understands. 
ΨΊΚΟΙΝΙΑ Moore, Tragic Conclusions. (1930) 


An evil suspicion has a worse condition. 
Hotvanp, Chester Glossary, Ὁ. 444. (1886) 


9 
Suspition is a dogge that still doth bite 
Without a cause. 

Marston, The Insatiate Countess.Act iii,(1613) 
Banish squint suspicion. 

Joun Mitton, Comus, |. 413. (1634) 
Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 79.(1750) 
Suspicion is very often a useless pain. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweELL, Life, iii, 135. 
Suspicion follows close on mistrust. (Argwohnen 
folgt auf Misztrauen.) 

SCHILLER, Nathan der Weise. Act v, sc.8.(1779) 


10 
The losing side is full of suspicion. (Ad tris- 
tem partem strenua est suspicio. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyruS, Sententiae. No. 7. (c.43 B.C.) 
Suspicion breeds rivals for herself. (Suspicio sibi 
ipsa rivales parit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 678. 

The suspicious man condemns the good faith of 
all. (Suspiciosus omnium damnat fidem.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 687. 
Suspicion is an unspoken wrong to tested worth. 
(Suspicio probatis tacita iniuria est.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRuS, Sententiae. No. 688. 


11 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of 
eyes. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, v, 2, 8. (1597) 
Thou curse of greatness, waking-ey’d suspicion. 
MACHIN AND MarknaM, The Dumbe Knight. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1608) 
Wild Suspition, whose eyes do never sleepe. 
BEN Jonson, The Masque of Queenes,56.(1609) 
It is a proverb of old, “Suspicion hath double 
eyes.” 
Unxnown. Roxburghe Ballads, vi, 317 (c. 
1680) D’Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
iv; 47. (1719) 


1 
See what a ready tongue suspicion hath. 
ΒΗΛΙΚΕΒΡΈΑΒΕ, [! Henry LV, i, 1, 84. (1598) 
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4 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1/1 Henry VI, v, 6, 11. (1591) 
He who is suspicious should be suspected. 

F. E. Huime, Proverb Lore, p. 123. (1902) 
Most of our suspicions of others are aroused by 
what we know of ourselves. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 133. (1940) 


2 
Hath not the world one man but he will wear 
his cap with suspicion? 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
200. (1598) 
He that will live of all cares dispossesst, 
Must shun the bad, I, and suspect the best. 
RoBERT HERRICK, Suspicion Makes Secure. 
(1648) The Italians say, “Chi ha sospetto, 
di raro é in diffetto” (He who has suspicion 
is rarely at fault). 
It was a maxim with Foxy, . 
pect everybody.” 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 66. (1840) 


.. “Always sus- 


3 
All persons, as they grow less prosperous, 
grow more suspicious. (Omnes, quibus res 
sunt minus secundae, magis sunt nescio quo- 
modo | suspiciosi.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, }. 605. (c. 160 B.C.) 
2 


The seeds of suspicion as well as those of con- 
fidence lurk in every spadeful of earth. 
Η. D. THoreau, Autumn, 29 Nov., 1841. 
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Look, friends. don’t you see a swallow? The 
herald ot spring. (σκέψασθε. παῖδες" οὐχ ὁρᾶθ᾽: 
wpa νέα. χελιδών.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 419. (424 B.c.) 
That requires more than one swallow, I’m think- 
ing. (δεῖσθαι δ᾽ ἔοικεν οὐκ ὀλίγων χελιδόνων.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 1417. (414 B.C.) 

A reference to the proverb, “One swallow will 
not make spring” (μία χελιδὼν ἔαρ ov ποιεῖ). 
A second clause is sometimes added, οὐδὲ μία 
μέλισσα μέλι (nor one bee honey). The prov- 
erb derives, like so many others, from one 
of Acsop’s fables, this one the fable of The 
Spendthrift and the Swallow, A few warm 
days in winter brought a swallow from its 
hiding-place, and a young prodigal seeing it, 
sold his cloak and spent the proceeds in 
riotous living. But the frost returned, and 
he discovered, to his sorrow that “one swal- 
low does not make summer.” 

One swallow does not make spring, nor does one 

fine day. (ula yap χελιδὼν ἔαρ οὐ ποιεῖ, οὐδὲ μία 

ἡμέρα.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Eihics. Bk. i, ch. 7, 

sec. 16. (c. 335 B.C.) 
Not one day, nor one swallow, brings back spring. 
(Ver non una dies, non una reducit hirundo.) 
MANTUANO, Somnium, v, 7. (c. 1500) Cited by 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorunt, Ὁ. 226. 
One swallow doesn't make spring. (Una hirundo 
non facit ver.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. {, cent. vii, No. 93. 


(1523) Included by Taverner in his Trans- 
lations from Erasmus, fo. 25, with the ren- 
dering, “It is not one swalowe that bryngeth 
in somer,” and the comment, “It is not one 
good qualitie that maketh a man good.” 
One swalowe maketh not sommer, men saie. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
One faire day assureth not a good Sommer, nor 
one flying Swalow prognosticateth not a good 
yere. 

Epwarp HALL, Chronicle, Ὁ. 30. (1548) 

As one swallow makes not sommer, so one par- 
ticularity concludeth no generality. 

GeorcE Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 104. (1576) 
The last phrase is perhaps original with 
Pettie. Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse (1579) 
repeats it. 

One swallow proveth not that summer is near. 

JOHN NORTHBROOKE, Against Dancing. (1577) 
Nay, soft (said the widow) one swallow makes 
not a summer, nor one meeting a marriage. 

THomas DELoNEyY, Jacke of Newbery. Ch. 1. 
(1597) 

One Swallow maketh not Summer; nor one 
Woodcock a Winter. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 329. (1605) 
One swallow does not make summer. (Una golon- 
drina sola no hace verano.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1605) 
The Italians say, “Una rondine non fa prima- 
vera”; the Portuguese add a second clause, 
‘Nem hum dedo faz mao, nem huma an- 
dorinha faz verao” (One finger does not 
make a hand); the French, ‘Une hirondelle 
ne fait pas le printemps”; the Germans, 
“Eine Schwalbe macht keinen Sommer.” It is 
found in practically the same form, in nearly 
all languages. 

One swallow makes no summer, neither ought it 
to prescribe a precedent unto others. 

DANIEL Rocers, Matrimonial Honour, Ὁ. 28. 
(1642) 

One flower makes no garland. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 523. (1640) 
One fair day in winter makes not birds merry 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 975. 

One woodcock does not make a winter. 
James Howe i, English Proverbs, p. 11.(1659) 
A variant is, “One crow does not make a 
winter.” 
One swallow makes not a spring, nor one wood- 
cock a winter. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 121. (1678) 
One Swallow makes (’tis true) no Summer, 
Yet one Tongue may create a Rumour. 

THomas D’Urrey, Collin’s Walk Through 
London. Pt. iii. (1690) 

Disowning . . . that one day’s fair reception 
made a favourite, any more than one swallow a 
summer. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 17. (1821) 
One foul wind no more makes a winter than one 
swallow makes a summer. 

Dicxens, Martin Chusslewtt. Ch. 43. (1844) 
It’s surely summer, for there’s a swallow. 

Curerstina Rossetti, 4 Bird Song. St. 2.(1865) 
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One swallow does not make a summer, nor one 
goose a farmyard. 

C. F. Rocers, Verify Your References, p. 38. 

(1938) 
A single bamboo can’t form a row. 

DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185. (1872) 
A single strand of silk does not make a thread; 
a solitary tree does not make a grove. (Tan sst 
pu ch‘éng hsien; ku mu pu ch‘éng lin.) 

ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 63.(1875) 

There are countless other variants. A Latin 
one is, “Unus homo non facit choream” (One 
man does not make a dance), from which 
the English, “One man does not make a 
team” is derived. The Portuguese say, “One 
grain fills not a sack”; the Armenians, “One 
flower does not announce spring”; the Chi- 
nese, “One actor cannot make a play”; the 
Italians, ‘One devil does not make hell,” 
and so on endlessly. 


1 

Don’t take a swallow under your roof. (Hir- 

undines sub eodem tecto ne habeas.) 

ErasMvusS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 2. (1523) 

Because the swallow flies away when win- 
ter comes. In other words, don’t make a 
friend of anyone who won’t stick with you 
in bad times as well as good. 


2 
When the swallows homeward fly. (Wenn die 
Schwalben heimwarts ziehn.) 

Cart HER LOSSORN. Title of song. (1830) 


The swallow follows not summer more will- 
ing than we your lordship. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, iii, 6,31.(1608) 


4 
When the swallow babbles in the springtime. 
(ὅταν ἦρος ὥρᾳ κελαδῇ χελιδών.) 
StesicHorus, The Tale of Orestes. Frag. 38. (c. 
575 B.c.) See Epmonns, Lyra Graeca, ii, 53. 
Loud messenger of sweet-scented Spring, 
Blue Swallow. 
(ἄγγελε κλυτὰ ἔαρος ἀδυόδμον, xvarda χελιδοῖ.) 
SIMONIDES. Frag. 74. (c. 475 B.C.) SCHOLIAST 
on ARISTOPHANES, Birds, 1. 1410. 
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§ 

Like a swan, sung her last lament to death. 
(ἡ δὲ τοι κύκνου δίκην | τὸν ὕστατον μέλψασα 
θανάσιμον γόον | κεῖται.) 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1444. (458 B.C.) 
You seem to think I am inferior in prophetic 
power to the swans who sing at other times also, 
but when they feel that they are to die, sing most 
and best in their joy that they are to go to the 
god whose servants they are. 

Prato, Phaedo. Sec. 84E. (c. 385 3. 6.) It is, of 

course, Socrates speaking. 

Swan’s song. (κύκνοσιον dopa.) 
Curysippus, Fragment. (c. 250 B.c.) Quoted 
by Atnemazus, Deipnosophistai, xiv, 616B. 
Uttering a swan-song. (τὸ κύκνοσιον dnx joavres.) 

Porysius, History. Bk. xxx, ch. 4. (c. 140 B.C.) 
Not without cause is the swan consecrated to 
Apollo, but because from Apollo they seem to 
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have the gift of prophecy, and die with a song of 
rapture. (In morte boni sit cum cantu et voluptate 
moriantur.) 

Cicero, Tuscularum Disputationum. Bk. i, ch. 
30, sec. 73. (45 B.C.) 

The swan gives forth its sweet measured song 
with failing tongue, itself the minstrel of its own 
death (Dulcia defecta modulatur carmina lingua 
| cantator cycnus funeris ipse sui.) 

ManrtTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xiii,epig.77.(c. a. D.85) 
He [Arion the harper] wished to sing a final song 
to life as he ended it, and not to prove himself 
in this respect less generous than the swans. 

PrutarcH, Moralia: Dinner of the Seven Wise 
Men. 161C. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) 

But as the swan, I have herd seyd ful yore, 
Ayeins his deth shal singe in his penaunce, 
So singe I here my destiny or chaunce. 

CHAUCER (?), Anelida and Arcite, |. 346. (c. 
1372) 

The jalous swan, ayens his deth that singeth. 

CHAUCER (?), Parlement of Foules, |. 342. (c. 
1382) 

“Right so” quod she, “45 that the whyte swan 
Ayeins his deeth beginneth for to singe.” 

Cravucer, Legend of Dido, 1. 1355. (c. 1385) 
The swan sings at its own funeral. (Cantator 
cygnus funeris ipse sui.) 

ERASMUS, A dagia, i, ii, 55. (1523) 

Swans, which are fowls consecrated to Apollo, 
never chant but in the hour of their approaching 
death. (Les Cycnes, qui sont oyseaulx sacrez ἃ 
Apollo, ne chante iamais, si non quand ilz appro- 
chent de leur mort.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 21. (1545) 
The swanne doeth swetely syng Before his death. 

TIMOTHY KENDALL, Epigrammes, p. 61. (1577) 
A Latin proverb, Cygnea cantio [swan song], 
which among the common people is termed a 
lightning before death. 

THomas Cocan, The Haven of Health, ἡ. 135. 

(1584) See under LIGHTNING. 
And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 1611. (1594) 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 7, 21. (1596) 

He makes a swan-like end, Fading in music. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
44. (1597) 

I will play the swan, and die in music. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 247. (1605) 
Thus, like a dying swan, to a sad tune 
I sing my own dirge. 

Pup Massincer, The Emperour of the East. 

Act v, sc. 3. (1632) 

From great Antiquity, and before the Melody of 
Syrens, the Musical note of Swans hath been 
commended, and that they sing most sweetly be- 
fore their death. 

Sir THomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
Bk. iii, ch. 27. (1646) Sir Thomas examines 
the evidence for this belief at some length, 
and concludes, with Livy, “We cannot as- 
sent thereto.” 
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I'll sing a song like a dying swan. 
THomas Otway, The Souldier’s Fortune. Act 
v, sc. 5. (1681) 
Thus on Maeander’s flowery margin lies 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 
Pope,The Rape of the Lock.Canto v,1.66.(1712) 
The Swan sings, when Death comes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4779.(1732) 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 
Lorp Byron, The Isles of Greece. (1819) 
The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy. 
TENNYSON, The Dying Swan. St. 3. (1842) 
The sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Grorce W. Doane, The Swan. (a. 1859) 
You overheard the swan song of a beautiful 
romance. 
KATHLEEN KNIGHT, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 45. (1940) 


The swans won’t sing until the daws are silent. 
(τότ' ἄσονται κύκνοι ὅταν κολοιοὶ σιωπήσωσι.ν 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 97. 
(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Tunc ca- 
nent cygni, cum tacebunt graculi.” 


Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear. 
Ben Jonson, To the Memory of Shakespeare, 
I. 71. (1616) 


A bird rarely seen on earth, and very like a 
black swan. (Rara avis in terris nigroque 
simillima cycno.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1, 165. Juvenal is 
speaking of a “chaste and worthy wife.’ The 
Greek phrase is λευκοὶ κόρακες (A white 
crow). 

No man findeth a blacke swanne. 

JOHN ΡῈ TREvisa, tr., De Proprietatibus Re- 

rum, xil. (1398) See also under Rarity. 
What man is so mad as wil say the swan is black? 
THOMAS BEDINGFIELD, tr., Cardanus,p.4.(1576) 


4 
Why should a swallow vie with swans? (Quid 
enim contendat hirundo cycnis? ) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, ili, 7.(c. 45 B.C.) 
Let owls vie with swans. (Certent et cycnis 
ululae.) 

Ε VERGIL, Eclogues, viii, 55. (ς. 37 B.C.) 


I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 2, 92.(1595) 
ALL HIS GEESE ARE SWANS, sée under GOOSE. 


SWEARING 
See also Curse, Oath 


6 
This would make a saint swear like a soldier. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcuer, Philaster. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1608) 
Such talk would make a parson swear. 
Epwarp Warp, Hudibras Redivivus. Canto iii, 
1. 17. (1706) 
The remonstrances 
make a saint swear. 
Marryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 26. (1842) 


... have been enough to 
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It’s most enough to make a deacon swear. 


LowELL, Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 2. (1862) 
The weather’s awful. It would make a saint swear. 
JOSEPH CONRAD, Typhoon, Ὁ. 27. (1903) 
7 


Accustom not thy mouth to swearing; neither 
use thyself to the naming of the Holy One. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxili, 9. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
The talk of a man with many oaths maketh the 
hair stand on end. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxvii, 14. 
When one prayeth, and another curseth, whose 
voice will the Lord hear? 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom, xxxiv, 24. 


Damn braces. Bless relaxes. 
Wir.taAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Τίς strange—the Hebrew noun which means “I 
am,” 
The English always use to govern d—n. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i. st. 14. (1818) 
Seeing would certainly have led to D—ing. 
THOMAS Hoop, Legend of Navarre. (a. 1845) 
Ethelberta breathed a sort of exclamation, not 
right out, but stealthily, like a parson’s damn. 
Harpy, Hand of Ethelberta. Ch. 26. (1876) 
Bad language or abuse I never, never use, 

I never use a big, big D. 

W. S. Gripert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act i. (1878) 
9 
Swearing came in at the head, but is going 
out at the tail. 

Joun Brapy, Clavis Calendaria, i, 33%. (1812) 
“In allusion to its having onc: been the vice 
of the great, though .. . it had descended 
to the most low and vulgar of the people.” 


10 
They fear not to swear anything. (Nil metuunt 
iurare. ) 

CaTULLus, Odes. Ode Ixiv, |. 146. (c. 57 B.C.) 

11 

He swor hir, “yis, by stokkes and by stones.” 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus, Bk. iii, 1. 589. (c. 1380) 

God's wounds! 

SIR JOHN PeERROT. (c. 1560) ‘Perrot was the 
first man of quality whom I find upon the 
record to have sworn by God’s Wounds.— 
Swit, Polite Conversation: Introduction 

Marry, come up, I trow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 5, 64. 
(1595) 

Marry come up, my durty Cozen. 

THOMAS DuFFet, Empress of Morocco, Ὁ. 4. 
(1674) Cited by Ray, Swift and Kelly. 

I’m Gormed—and I can't say no fairer than that. 


DIcKENS, Davin CopperriEtp. Ch. 63. (1849) 
12 


Swearing is worse than theft. 
St. Joun Curysostom, Homilies. Ch. 10. (c. 
388) 
Gret swering is a thing abhominable, 
And false swering is yet more reprevable. 


Cuaucer, The Pardoner’s Tale, |. 303. (c. 1386) 
13 


He that swereth depe, swereth like a lorde 
Etyort, The Governour. Bk. i, ch. 26. (1531) 
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Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal 
Swear like a ruffian. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry VI, i, 1, 188. (1590) 
He swears like a carter (we say, like a tinker). 
RanpbieE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Chartier.(1611) 
Cotgrave also has, “He swears like an ab- 
bot, viz., extremely.” 
A new up-start; one that swears like a falconer. 
Joun WEssTER, White Devil. Act v, sc.1.(1612) 
He swears like a gentleman. 
Notes and Queries, cliv, 27. MS. Proverbs. (c. 
1645) 
Swearing and cursing like a Tinker. 
PETER MoTTEvx, tr., Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 19, 
(1693) An interpolation by Motteux. 
He swears like a trooper. 
Unknown, The Devil to Pay at St. James’s, Ὁ. 
7.(1727) Morr, Mansie Wauch. Ch.14.(1824) 
A footman may swear, but he cannot swear like a 
lord. He can swear as often, but can he swear 
with equal delicacy, propriety and judgement ? 
Swirt, Polite Conversation: Intro. (1738) 


1 
The tongue has sworn it, but the mind is un- 
sworn. (4 γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος.) 
Evuripipes, Hippolytus, 1. 612. (428 B.c.) See 
also under SPEECH. 
‘Twas not my mind that swore: my tongue com- 
mitted 
A little perjury on its own account. 
(ἢ φρένα μὲν οὐκ ἐθέλουσαν ὁμόσαι καθ᾽ ἱερῶν, 
γλῶτταν δ᾽ ἐπιορκήσασαν ἰδίᾳ τῆς φρενός.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 101. (405 B.c.) 
Rogers, tr. An expansion of the famous line 
from Hippolytus quoted above. Quoted again 
in The Thesmophoriazusae, |. 275. 


2 
They would have sworn through a double 
deal-board, they seem’d so enraged. 

RICHARD FRANCK, Northern Memoirs, p. 191, 

(1658) 
He'll swear through an inch board. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 271. (1678) 
He’ll swear dagger out of sheath. He’ll swear the 
devil out of hell. 

JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 271. (1678) 
He will swear his cars through an inch board. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Remains, ii, 363. (a. 1680) A 

suggestion of the use of the pillory for per- 
jury. 
Then he went through thick and thin, and, ac- 
cording to an old English phrase, swore through 
a two-inch board. 

EarL OF AILEsBuRY, Memoirs, Ὁ. 372. (1728) 
Some who can perjure through a two-inch board. 

JONATHAN Swirt, Poems: Judas. (1731) 

That severe exertion which is known in legal cir- 
cles as swearing your way through a stone wall. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch. 16. 

(1865) 


3 
Mies are you cursing too? then we catch no 
sh. 
Tuomas Heywoop, The Fayre Mayde of the 
Exchange. (1607) Works (1874), ii, 69. 
Next, no swearing. He’ll catch no fish else. 
Fretcuer, Monsieur Thomas. Act i, sc. 3.(1619) 
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cmt rene ... ...... .........  ...... ee  -.....-..................... 


The Prouerbe sayes, If you sweare you shall catch 
no fish. 
Joun Tay Lor, Works, i, 117/2. (1630) 
Besides, a proverb suited to my wish, 
Declares that swearing never catchcth fish. 
Joun Wotcot (PETER PInpDAR), A Benevolent 
Epistle to Sylvanus Urban. (1790) 


He swere a grete othe. 
Some fresh new oath that . . . will rin round in 
the mouth. 

Rocer AscuaM, The Scholemaster. (a. 1568) 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath, and leave “in sooth,” 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards and Sunday citizens. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, iii, 1, 258. (1597) 
A round oath, or a curse, or a corruption of one. 

ARCHBISHOP JOHN SHARP, Sermons. (a. 1714) 

Works (1754), iv, 309. 
To swear a few round oaths. 

Dickens, Afurtin Chuczlewit. Ch. 42. (1843) 
My lord swore one of his large oaths that he did 
not know in the least what she meant. 

THACKERAY, Hlenry Esmond. Bk. i, ch. 9. (1852) 
A round oath. A downright oath; an oath not 
toned down, a hearty oath. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


5 
When I swear after mine own fashion, it ts 
only By God!, which is the most direct of all 
oaths (Quand je jure selon moy, c’est seule- 
ment, Par Dieu! qui est le plus droict de touts 
les serments.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
Take not God’s name in vain; select 
A time when it will have effect. 

AMBROSE Bierce, Devil’s Dictionary. (1906) 


6 
Swear under pain of his own perdition. 
(ὀμνύτω kar’ ἐξωλείας ἑαυτοῦ.) 
Puito, De Specialibus Legtbus. Bk. iv, sec. 34. 
(c. A.D. 40) A proverbial phrase borrowed 
from Demosthenes. 


7 

To swear at all, except when absolutely neces- 
sary, is unbecoming to a man of sense. (In 
totum iurare, nisi ubi necesse est, gravi viro 
parum convenit.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. ix, 

ch. 2, sec. 98. (c. A. Ὁ. 80) 
Things past recovery 
Are hardly cur’d with exclamations. 

MartowFf, Jew of Malta, Act i, J. 470. (c. 1592) 
Why, what an ass am TI! This is most brave. 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, . 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion |! 
: SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 611. (1600) 


You're a woman; you swear boldly. (Mulier 
es, audacter iuras. ) 
PLautus, Amphitruo, |. 836. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A woman’s oaths are wafers, break with making 
FLETCHER, The Chances. Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 


SWEARING 


1 
Who easily swears, easily forswears. (Qui 
facile iurat, facile peierat.) 
PonTaNnus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 175. 
(1778) Quoting St. Chrysostom. 


2 

He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 

not. (Qui iurat proximo suo, et non decipit.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xv, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 


3 

If I dared swear a little privately it would 
comfort me a lot. (Si ie osasse iurer quelque 
petit coup en cappe, cela me soulageroit d’au- 
tant. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 36. (1545) 
Page, go down to the lower court, swear there 
half an hour for me. I will swear hereafter for 
thee as much as thou wilt. (Paige, mon mignon, 

. va en la basse court, iurer vne petite demi 
heure pour moy. Ie iureray pour toy quand tu 
vouldras. ) 

RABELAts, Pauntagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 36. 

This swearing doth your spleen a great deal of 
good, as it is a great ease to a wood-cleaver to 
cry hem, at every blow. (Ie croy que ainsi iurer 
vous face grand bien ἃ Ja ratelle: comme a vn 
fendeur de boys faict grand soulaigement celluy 
qui a chascun coup pres de luy crie Han, a haulte 
Voix.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 20. 

I confess to some pleasure from the stinging 
rhetoric of a rattling oath in the mouth of truck- 
men and teamsters. How laconic and brisk it is 
by the side of a page of the North American 
Review. 

R. W. Emerson, Journal, 24 June, 1840 
I shouldn’t mind your rippin’ out an oath or two 
now and then, for thunder will burst and it clears 
the air. 

T. C. Hacisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 6. (1843) 
In certain trying circumstances, urgent circum- 
stances, desperate circumstances, profanity fur- 
nishes a relief denied even to prayer. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 

(1893) 
The best thing bout a little judicyous swearin’ is 
that it keeps th’ temper. "Twas intinded as a 
compromise between runnin’ away an’ fightin’. 
Befure it was invinted they was on’y two ways 
out iv an argymint. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE, Swearing. (1901) 
Many a man’s profanity has saved him from a 
nervous breakdown. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 47. (1940) 


4 
I'll foreheet [forswear] nothing but build- 
ing churches and louping over them. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 355. (1678) 
Lady S.: 1 hear ... you have foreswore the 
town. 

Sir J.: No, madam; I never foreswore anything 
but the building of churches. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


5 

When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is 

not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ii, 1, 11. (1609) 
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6 
Swearing till my very roof was dry. 
SHAKESPRARE, The Merchani of Venice, iii, 2, 
206. (1597) 
He’ll swear till he’s black in the face. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 271. (1678) 
She might have swore the eyes out of her head, 
for the unbelieving wretches did not mind. 

DanieEL DeEFor, Street-Robberies, p. 6. (1728) 
If you swear till you’re black in the face, I shan’t 
believe you. 

FRANCIS BuRNEY, Evelina, ii, 23. (1778) 

The miller swore himself as black as night. 

WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 7. (1818) 
Because once in your lifetime your shirt wanted 
a button, you must almost swear the roof oif 
the house. 

Dovuctas Jerrotp, Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 

tures. Ch. 10. (1846) 
I’d swear, till I was black in the face, that he 
was innocent. 

TuHackERAy, Pendennis. Ch. 54. (1850) 


5 
If it be ne’er so false, ἃ true gentleman may 
swear it in the behalf of his friend. 

᾿ SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, ν, 2, 175. (1610) 


Swear horrible; for it comes to pass oft that 
a terrible oath, with a swaggering accent 
sharply twanged off, gives manhood more ap- 
probation than ever proof itself would have 
earned him. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 196. (1599) 

Sir Toby Belch speaking. 

“Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,” cried my 
Uncle Toby, “but nothing to this.” 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iii, ch. 11.(1759) 


9 
Oaths are the children of fashion. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation: Intro. (1738) 
For, now-a-days, men change their oaths, 
As often as they change their clothes. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation: Intro. 
Oaths, well chosen are not only very useful ex- 
pletives to matter, but great ornaments of style. 
sents Polite Conversation: Intro. 


The prouerbe saies, hee that will sweare will 
lie. 
JoHn Taytor, Works, ἡ. 189. (1630) 
Come wife, says he, they that will swear, will Ive. 
Smr RoGER L’EsStTRance, tr., Aesop, p. 398.(1692) 


11 
He’d be a much nicer fellow if he had a good 
swear now and then. 
JOHN TYNDALL, referring to Herbert Spencer. 
(c. 1870) 


SWEAT 
12 


No sweet without sweat. 

JoHN CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 87. (1639) A 
condensation of the Latin proverb, “Absoaue 
sudore et labore nullum opus perfectum est” 
(Without sweat and labor no work is brought 
to completion). 

He that will not sweat, must not expect the sweet. 

Joun Fraver, A Saint Indeed, p. 129. (1667) 
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No sweet without some sweat. Nul pain sans 
peine. [No bread without labor.] 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 146. (1670) 
ΕΣ ΕΒ, Gnomologia. No. 3632. (1732) The 
Spanish form is, ““No hay dulzura sin sudor.” 
The Spaniards also say, “No hay ganancia, 
sin fatiga” (No gain without fatigue). 

No sweat, no sweet. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help, p. 305. (1859) 
Lovers of money must sweat or steal. 

Cares REApE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 46. (1861) No GAIN WITHOUT PAIN, see 
under GAIN. 


1 
A cold Sweat stands in drops on ev’ry part. 
Joun Drynen, tr., Juvenal, i, 253. (1693) 
The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 
5. T. Corermpce, The Ancient Mariner. Pt. iv, 
st. 8. (1798) 


2 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 
(In sudore vultus tui vesceris pane.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, iii, 19. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Frequently misquoted, “In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt earn thy bread.” 

It is our Lords will that we eat our bread in the 
sweat of our bodies. (Nostre Seigneur veult que 
nous mangeons nostre pain en la sueur de nos 
corps.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 24. (1548) 

It was part of Adam’s punishment, In the sweat 
of thy browes thou shalt eat thy bread. 

Joun Donne, Devotions: Actio Laesa. (1624) 
I am convinced, both by faith and experience, that 
to maintain one’s self on this earth is not a hard- 
ship but a pastime, if we will live simply and 
wisely. .. . It is not necessary that a man should 
earn his living by the sweat of his brow, unless 
he sweats easier than I do. 

Η. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 
Bendin’ over a wash-tub, earnin’ her bread by 
the sweat of her brow. 

Joaquin Mixer, The Danites. Act ii. (1877) 


3 

His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground. (καὶ ἐγένετο ὁ ἱδρὼς 
αὐτοῦ ὡσεὶ θρόμβοι αἴματος καταβαίνοντες ἐπὶ τὴν 
γῆν.) 

New Testament: Luke, xxii, 44. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Et factus est sudor eius, 
sicut guttae sanguinis decurrentis in terram.” 
This is the story of Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and is the origin of all phrases 
about “sweating blood” or “bloody sweat.” 

Ile sweate my blood out till I have him safe 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida. Act iii. (16C2) 

Thou, who hast . . . sweat blood. 
Epwarp Younc, The Last Day, i, 184. (1713) 
Tears bitterer than the bloody sweat of Christ. 
SHELLEY, The Cenci. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 113. (1819) 
Sweat of the brow; and up from that to sweat 
of the brain, sweat of the heart; . . . up to that 
“agony of bloody sweat” which all men have 
called divine. 
: CarLyLe, Past and Present. Ch. 3. (1843) 


You live by the sweet of other men’s sweat. 
Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, ii, 138. (1576) 
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It may scem strange that any men should dare 
to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but 
let us judge not that we be not judged. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Inaugural, 4 March 
1865. Referring to slaveowners. 


I hope no virtues, where I smell no sweat. 
FRANCIS QuaRLES, Emblems. Bk. ii, emb. 11. 
(1635) 


It is not the part of a man to fear sweat. 
(Non est viri timere sudorem. > 
ἜΣΤΩ Ad Luctlium. Epis. xxxi, sec. 8. (c. A. Ὁ. 
64 
Sweat should flow only after toil. (Omnis sudor 
per laborem exeat.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. li, sec. 6. 


7 
I sweated like a bull in flv time. 

W. ὦ. Sims, The Foravyers, p. 442. (1855) 
Sweat one’s guts out, a vulgar expression, mean- 
ing to work very hard. 

BARERE AND LELAND, Slang Dictionary: Sweat. 

(1890) 
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8 
Honey and all swect things light up a man’s 
eye. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 83b. (c. 450) 
All sorts of sweets are not wholesome. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnuomologia. No. 543. (1732) 
Sweets are bad for the tecth. 

SwiFt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


9 

This stripling began to be sweet upon her. 
LAURENCE EcHarp, tr., Plantus: Preface.(1694) 

A drunken bishop .. was very sweet upon an 

Indian queen. 


Appison, The Freeholder. No. 44. (1716) 
10 


My poesy was “The deeper, the sweeter.” 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Tumour Act 
li, sc. 4. (1596) 
Stir it up with a spoon, miss; for the deeper the 
sweeter. 
SwiFt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


11 

What is the Bread [which Moses gave the 
children of Israel to eat]? It is the word which 
the Lord ordained, and this Divine ordinance 
imparts both light and sweetness to the soul 
which has eyes to see. 

PHILO JuDAEUS, Commentary on the Old Testa. 
ment: Exodus (c. Α. Ὁ. 39) Philo is speaking 
of the manna which was the food of the 
Israclites in the wilderness. See Waist, 
Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, Ὁ. 1043 

Instead of dirt and poison, we have rather chosen 
to fill our lives with honey and wax, thus furnish- 
ing mankind with the two noblest of things, which 
are sweetness and light. 

JONATHAN Swirt, The Battle of the Books: 
Preface. (1697) Swift is telling an imaginary 
fable of Aesop about the bee and the spider, 
the bee representing the ancients and the 
spider the moderns. 
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The Greek word euphuia, a finely tempered na- 
ture, gives exactly the notion of perfection as 
culture brings us to conceive it; a perfection... 
which unites “the two noblest of things,”—as 
Swift, who of one of the two, at any rate, had 
himself all too little, most happily calls them in 
his Battle of the Books,—“the two noblest of 
things, sweetness and light.” 
MatTTHEwW ARNOLD, Culture and Anarchy. Ch. 
1. (1869) 
Culture has one great passion—the passion for 
sweetness and light. 
ARNOLD, Culture and Anarchy. Ch. 1. 
Culture is the passion for sweetness and light. 
ARNOLD, Literature and Dogma. Preface. 
(1873) Although Swift was the inventor of 
the phrase, “sweetness and light,” it was 


Arnold who gave it its vogue. 
1 


What is sweeter than honey? (Quid dulcius 
melle?) 

Old Testament: Judges, xiv, 18. (c. 700 B.c.) 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb 
(Dulciora super mel et favum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xix, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Referring to the judgments of the Lord. 
You are sweeter than sweet honey. (Melle dulci 

dulcior tu es.) 

PLautTus, A sinaria, |. 614. (c. 200 Β. 6.) Argyrip- 

pus is referring to his girl, Leonida. 
Sweeter than honey. (Plus dous que miel.) 
Unknown, De Martin Harpart, }. 102. (c. 
1250) See Montaicion, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
li, 174. 
Sweeter than cinnamon. (Plus dolce que cannelle.) 

GAUTIER LE Lone, Le Veuve, |. 172. (c. 1250) 
Swete as is the rote Of licorys. 

CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: The Milleres Tale, 

1. 20. (c. 1386) 
Sweet as is the bramble-flour. 
CHAUCER, Sir Tropas, |. 35. (c. 1386) 
Sweet as a nut. 
Henry Buttes, Diets Drie Dinner, sig. O04 
(1599) EpmuNb Gayton, Don Quixote, p. 34. 
(1654) 
More than Hybla sweet. 

Drypen, tr., Vergil’s Pastorals, vii, 53. (1697) 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door. 

WorpswortH, Lucy Grav. St. 2. (1799) 

Sweet as dew Shut in a lily’s core. 
MarGARET JUNKIN PRESTON, Agnes. (1870) 


2 
Flowers to a flower. (Florentem florenti.) 

Prautus, Persa, |. 770. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Swects to the sweet: farewell! 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v. 1, 266. (1600) 
Sweets to the sweet have made much business 
for dentists. 

ANonyMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, p. 47. 

(1940) 


3 
It is not with saying “Honey, honey,” that 
sweetness will come into the mouth. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
98. (1853) A Turkish proverb. 
SATIETY IN SWEETNESS, see under SATIETY. 


II—Sweetness: Sweet and Sour 


For how might ever sweetnesse have be knowe 
To him that never tasted bitternesse? 

CHaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 638. (c. 1380) 
He does not deserve the sweet who has not 
tasted the bitter. (Dulcia non meruit qui non 
gustavit amara.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. (1523) Included by Taver- 

NER in his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
50, with the rendering, “He hath not deserued 
ye swete, whiche hath not tasted the sowre.” 
See also Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, 
p. 161. 

Who that desyryth the swete to assaye, 

He must taste byttyr, this is no naye. 

Unxnown, Dialogues of Creatures, xxi.(c.1535) 
Indeede he had not descrued thys swete before 
he had tasted some sowere. 

Henry GotprncHaM, Garden Plot, p. 60. (c 

1575) 
Hee is not worthy to sucke the sweete who hath 
not first savored the sower. 

GeorcE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 61. (1576) 

As by the bad is the good knowen, so by the 
sower is the sweet better discerned. 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites: Ded. (1578) 

The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 3, 

334. (1602) 
For he hath no sweet merited (they say) 
That hath not tasted of the sower by the way. 

Tuomas Coryat, Crudities, i, 109. (1611) 

He deserves not the sweet that will not taste the 
sour. 

James Howe LL, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 

Ray, p. 25; FULLER, No. 1834. 
The bitter goes before the sweet. Yes, and for as 
much as it doth, it makes the sweet the sweeter 

BuNYAN, The Pigrim’s Progress. Pt. ii. (1684) 
The little sweet doth kill much bitterness. 

Jonn Keats, Isabella. St. 13. (1818) 

He has no taste for the sweet who hasn't tasted 
the bitter. (Non ha i! dolce a caro Chi provato 
non ha Il’amaro.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 176. (1856) 
Those who have not tasted the bitterest of life’s 
bitters can never appreciate the sweetness of life's 
sweets. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
To his rue I shall apply the pennyroyal of 
your conversation. (Ad cuius rutam pulegio 
mihi tui sermonis utendum est.) 

Cicero, Ad Familtares. Bk. xvi, epis. xxiii, sec 


2. (44 B.c.) To his bitter I will apply your 
sweet. 


6 

From sweet seed may come forth bitter fruit 

(Come uscir puo di dolce seme amaro.) 
Dante, Paradiso. Canto viii, 1. 93. (ας. 1300) 


7 
First the bitter, then the sweet. (Hsien ‘ku 
‘hou ‘tien. ) 

DooxittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 185. (1872) 
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I am for the inverted sugar-coated quinine pill 
~——the bitter on the outside. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Thimble, Thimble. 
(1909) In The Phonograph he has, “A good 
story is like a bitter pill with the sugar coat- 
ing inside of it.” 


1 
Muske though it be sweet in ye smel, is sowre 
in the smacke. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 90. (1579) 
There bee manye meates which are sower in the 
mouth and sharpe in the Mawe. 

Joun Ly.y, Euphues (Arber), p. 186. 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, }. 699. (1594) 
Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rickard 1], i, 3, 236. (1595) 
What is sweet in the mouth is bitter in the 
stomach. 

NicHOLas Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 172. 

(1669) 
That is not always good in the maw that is sweet 
in the mouth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 174. (1678) 
Swect in the on taking, but sour in the off putting. 

JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 297. (1721) 

“Spoken of debt, for the most part, but ap- 

plied to sin, sensual pleasure, and the like.” 
What’s good in the Mouth, may be bad in the 
Maw. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5511. (1732) 
It is sweet in the mouth but bitter in the belly. 

CHARLES KincsLey Westward Ho!Ch.11.(1855) 
Bitter to the mouth, sweet to the heart. (Bitter 
dem Mund, dem Herzen gesund.) 

Canier, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 338. (1856) A 

German proverb. The French say, “Ce qui 
est amer a la bouche est doux au ceur.” 


2 
The last Taste of Things gives them the 
Name of sweet or sour. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4625. (1732) 


3 
Who hath bitter in his mouth, spits not all 
sweet. 
GEorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 424. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1670) 
He who hath Bitter in his Breast, spits not all 
Sweet. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2387. (1732) 


It savors more of aloes than honey. (Plus 
aloes quam mellis habet.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. No. vi, ]. 181. (c. A.D. 120) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 66. Juvenal 
is speaking of woman's pride. 


What is to some sad and bitter, may seem to 
others particularly sweet. (Aliis quod triste 
et amarum est, | hoc tamen esse aliis possit 
praedulce videri. ) 


Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, }. 634. 


(c. 45 B.C.) 


6 

The tree that beareth the sweetest fruite, 

hath a sower oP 
Joun νὰν, Euphues (Arber), p. 79. (1579) 
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7 
The sweetest wine tourneth to the sharpest 
vineger. 

Lyty, Euphues, Ὁ. 39. See under WINE. 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 2, 115. (1600) 
8 
Sweetness we cannot bear: by bitter juices 
let us be refreshed. (Dulcia non ferimus: 
suco renovemur amaro. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 583. (c. 1 B.C.) 

See also under SaTIETY. 


9 

Wherever there is something sweet you will 
find something bitter, too. (Quia ubicunque 
dulce est, ibi et acidum invenices. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 56. (c. A.D. 60) 
The sweets are blended with the bitters. (Dulcia 
mixta sunt amaris.) 

MarrTIaL, Epigrams Bk xii, No. 34. (Α. Ὁ 103) 
Aftir swete, the soure comyth. 

Unxnown, Tale of Beryn, p. 29. (c. 1400) 
Everye white will have its blacke, 

And everve sweete its sowre. 
Unknown, Sir Cauline. (c. 1450) In Percy, 
Reliques, i, 39. 
Take the sweete with the soure. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Every dram of delight hath a pound of spizht, 
every inch of joy an ell of annoy annexed to it 
GeorcE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 106. (1576) 
Every pecke of pleasure shall cost him a quarter 
of care, for every pinte of hony hee shall taste 
a gallon of gall. 
GeorcE Petitie, Pelite Pallace, p. 237. 
Then shall he finde for euery pynte of Hunny a 
gallon of Gall: for euery dramme of pleasure, an 
ounce of payne; for cuery inch of myrth, an ell 
of moane. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 107. (1579) 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Facrie Queene. Bk i, 
canto iii, st. 30. (1590) 
Sweet is the rose, but crowes upon a brere, 
Sweet is the junipere, but sharpe his bourh; 
Sweet is the eglantine. but pricketh nere; 
Sweet is the firbloome, but his braunches rough. 
Sweet is the cypresse, but his rynd is tough; 
Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill; 
Sweet is the bloom-flowre, but vet sowre enough ; 
And sweet is moly, but his root is ill. 
So every swect with soure is tempred still. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Amoretti.Sonnet xxvi.(1594) 
She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 134. (1605) 
Everything in the world is a mixture of bitter- 
ness and charms: 

War has its pleasure, marriage its alarms. 

(Tout au monde est méfé d’amertume et de 
charmes: 

La guerre a ses douceurs, |l’hymen a ses alarmes.) 
La Fontarne, Fables. Bk. iif, fab. 1. (1668) 
Every. sweet hath its sour, every evil its good 
... for every thing you gain, you lose something 

Emerson, Essays, First Series: Compensation 

(1841) See also under COMPENSATION. 


SWEETNESS 


SWIFTNESS 
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Life to have its sweets must have its sours. 
Love isn’t always two souls picking flowers. 
JoHN MASEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye Street. 
Pt. iv, st. 25. (1912) 

Everybody who has somebody who thinks they 
are wonderful also has somebody who thinks 
they are terrible. 

OcpDEN Nasu, The Rebuffers. (1940) 
a HONEY WITHOUT BEES, see under HONEY. 


Shun even a sweet which can grow bitter. 
(Dulce etiam fugias fieri quod amarum 
potest.) 

PuBLILius Syrus,Sententiae.No.167.(c.43 B.C.) 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 867. (1594) 


2 
Honey is bitter to one of sour temper. 
: SaDI, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 7. (c. 1257) 


Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be 
SOUT. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IT, iii, 2, 193. (1595) 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 2, 
24. (1606) 


4 
What seemed bitter now is sweet. (καὶ γὰρ 
ὃ μηδαμὰ δὴ φίλον ἦν φίλον.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, 1. 1700. (c. 408 
B.c.) Storr, tr. 

Swete is swettir eftir bitternes. 

Joun Lypcate, Temple of Glas, 1. 1251. (c. 
1403) LyncartE, in his Proverbes, also has the 
opposite, “Galle under sugar hathe double 
bitternes.” 

That, which was bitter to endure, may be sweet 
to remember. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4385. (1732) 
See under REMEMBRANCE. 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flow’r. 

WILLtaAM Cowper, Light Shining Out of Dark- 

ness. (1779) 


5 
Sharpe sawce was ordeigned for swete mete. 

Unknown, Colyn Blowbols, 1. 131. (c. 1500) 

In Hazritt, Early Popular Poetry, i, 98. 
Sweete meate will haue sowre sawce. 

JoHn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
O fortune why doest thou mixe my sweete meate 
with sutche sower sauce ? 

GeorcE Petti£, Petite Pallace, p. 106 (1576) 
On p. 141 he has, “Sharpe sauce gives a 
good taste to sweete meate.” 

Sweete meate must haue soure sauce. (Dolce 
vivanda bisogna haver salsa brusca.) 

Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
The Italian is sometimes given, “Dolce vi- 
vanda vuole salsa acerba.” 

Such sweete meate, such sowre sauce. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 
The sweet meats of wickedness will have the 
sowre sauce of wretchedness. 

SAMUEL Hisron, Works (1614), i, 20. (1607) 
After sweet Meat comes sowre Sauce. 

Oswatp Drxess, English Proverbs,p.203.(1709) 


SWIFTNESS 
See also Quickness 


6 
Quicker than greyhounds and swifter than 
hight. 

Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. xxiv, |. 

7. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
As swift as falcons. (θάσσονας ἰρήκων.) 

Homer, lliad. Bk. xiii, 1. 819. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Swifter than the winds or than winged thunder- 
bolt. (Ventis et fulminis ocior alis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 319. (19 B.C.) 
Fleeter than javelin and wind-swift arrow. (Ocior 
et iaculo et ventos aequante sagitta.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, |. 248. 

Swifter he goes than the bullet whirled from the 
Balearic sling, or the arrow which the Parthian 
shoots over his shoulder. (Torto Balearis verbere 
fundae | ocior et missa Parthi post terga sagitta.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 229. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
Marlowe renders the line, “Swifter than bul- 
lets thrown from Spanish slings.” 
He bounded away like arrow from string (Si 
dileguo come da corde cocca.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xvii, 1. 136. (c. 1300) 

As swift as pelet out of gonne, 
Whan fyr is in the poudre ronne. 

CHAUCER (?), Hous of Fame, iii, 553. (c. 1383) 
As swifte as fowel in flight. 

Cnraucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 190. 
His conquest was swifft as wind. 

LypcaTE, Fall of Princes, vi, 2114. (c. 1440) 
As swift as swallow flies. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, iv, 2, 172. 

(1593) 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 261. 

(1595) 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, iii, 

2, 101. (1596) 
Swift as lightning he came. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcHeER, Love's Cure. Act i, 
sc. 1. (c. 1623) 
ΤΠ be with you in the squeezing of a lemon 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Act 1, se. 2. (1773) 
Like an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong. 
WILLIAM Cowper, John Gilpin’s Ride. (1782) 


7 
Evil to look upon, but swift of foot. (ὃς δή 
τοι εἶδος μὲν ἔην κακός, ἀλλὰ ποδώκης.) 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. x, 1. 316. (ς. 850 B.C.) 


8 
To be swift is less than to be wise. 
Pope, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xxiii, 1. 384. (1720) 


9 
For the swift, wealth is half won. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovameol. St. 59. 
(c. 900) 


10 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 174. (1596) 
To thy speed add wings. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 700. (1667) 
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1 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 6, 15. 
(1595) See under Haste. 


2 
Ase swift ase is nu monnes thouht. 
UNKNOWN, Ancren Riwle, Ὁ. 94. (ς. 1225) 
Present tyme .. . more swift than any thought. 
Cuaucer, The Romaunt of the Rose, |. 5023. 
(c. 1365) See under Time. 
So swift as thought. 
CHAUCER (?), Hous of Fame, iii, 834. (c. 1383) 
Coursers, swift as any thought. 
CHaucer, Legend of Dido, |. 272. (c. 1385) 
Hasty as a thought. 
LyocoaTe, Troy Book. Bk. i, 1. 1764. (1412) 
I am as whyt [quick] as thought. 
Unknown, Coventry Mysteries, Ὁ. 298. (1468) 
But now fiye on, as swift as thought. 
Unknown, Ze phkeria, Ὁ. 30. (1594) 
Faster than thought or time. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, iv, 4, 564. 
(1610) See also under QUICKNESS. 


SWIMMING 


3 
Thei that swim (as the common saying) be- 
twixt two waters. 

Joun Carvin, Four Sermons on Idolatry. No. 
1. (1561) From the French proverb, “Nager 
entre deux eaux,” meaning to steer between 
two extremes. 

ΤΟ SWIM AGAINST THE STREAM, see under STRFAM. 


4 
Ye rekke not whether I flete [float] or sink. 

Cuaucer, Compleynte Unto Pite, 1. 110. (1369) 
She .. . Ne reccheth never wher I sinke or fiete. 

CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 1539. (c. 1386) 
Whedyr she ever flete, or synke. 

Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 76. (c. 1450) 
Some shall go astraye, And learn to swyme or 
sinke. 

Joun SKELTON, Works, ii, 438. (c. 1520) 
They care not (as hyt is commynly sayd) 
“whether they synke or swime.” 

THomas Starkey, England in the Reign of 

Henry V111, i, iii, 85. (1538) 
She cares not how we sinke or swimme. 

THomas Nasue, Dido. Act iv, se. 3. (1594) 

Or sink or swim. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, i, 3, 194. (1597) 
Let her sink or swim a God’s name. 

Peter Mortevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 23. 
(1694) Motteux’s rendering of “Vogue la 
gualere tout va bien.” 

She was determined to get out herself as fast 
as she could, let me sink or swim. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, vi, 211. (1748) 
Swim or sink, live or die, survive or perish with 
my country was my unalterable determination. 

Jounw Apams, Conversation, with Jonathan 
Sewall. (1774) See Apams, Works, iv, 8. 
Daniel Webster, in a eulogy of Adams and 
Jefferson, 2 Aug., 1826, paraphrased this into 
the well-known “Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, I give my heart and hand 
to this vote,” meaning the vote for the 
Declaration of Independence. 


SWIMMING 


Sink or swim, I am determined to gang to London. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 26. (1818) 
It’s sink or swim with all of us. 
Rotr Botprewoon (T. A. Browne), Robbery 
Under Arms. Ch. 23. (1889) 
I sink or swim with my friends! 
A. Conan Doy Le, Rodney Stone. Ch. 7. (1896) 
5 


Than shaltow swimme as myrie, I undertake, 
As doth the whyte doke after hir drake. 

Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, |. 389. (c. 1386) 
I can swim like a duck. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 133. (1611) 
I can swim like a fish. 

FLETCHER, The Sea-Voyage. Act i, sc. 1. (1622) 
He swims like a cork. 

Cuarves Reape, Foul Play. Ch. 10. (1869) 
He follows the calling of a gondolier . . and 
can swim like a fish. 

F. E. SMEpteEyY, Lewis Arundel. Ch. 56. (1882) 
I can swim like a duck; and you like a stone. 

R.D.BracKMoreE,Cradock Novwell.Ch.54.(1866) 


6 
Good swimmers at the length feed Haddocks. 

RanpLe Corcrave, Dictionary: Nageur (1611) 
Good swimmers at length are drowned. 

GeorceE HERsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 802. 

(1640) A rendering of the French proverb, 
“Bons nageurs sont ἃ la fin noyés.” 
Good Swimmers are oftenest drowned. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1729. (1732) 
He was a strong swimmer; but, as the eastern 
proverb has it, “The fate of the swimmer is to 
be taken by the sea.” 

Illustrated London News, 1 June, 1907 
7 
I taught you to swim. and now you drown me. 

THoMaAS FuLLeER, Gnomologia. No. 2626 (1732) 


8 
In the world who knows not to swim, goes to 
the bottom. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 287. (1640) 
Like the anchor of a ship, that is always at sea 
and never learns to swim. 

F. Cowan, Sea Proverbs, p. 61. (1894) 


9 
He mai lightli swim, that is hold up by the 
chin. 

Hitits, Commonplace-Book, p. 129. (c. 1530) 
He must needes swym, that is holde vp by the 
chyn. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 

Bacon, Promus. No. 473. (1594) 
If your Lordship with your lyttle finger doe but 
holde me vp by the chinne, I can swimme. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 216. (1580) 
Well he may make ἃ padier i’ th’ world, . . . but 
never a brave swimmer, Borne up by th’ chin. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Wit at Several Weapons. Act 

i, sc. 1, (1614) 
{His] safety .. . is not so much to be ascribed 
to his own strength in swimming, as to such as 
held him up by the chin. 

Tuomas FuLter, Church-History of Brittain. 

Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1655) 
It is eith [easy] to swim where the head is held up. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 246. (1678) 


SWINE 


He may well swim that’s held up by the chin. 
Spoken of the thriving condition of those who 
have some to support, assist, and raise them. 

; James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 129. (1721) 


You will swim without cork. (Nabis sine 
cortice.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 120. (35 B.c.) 

You will get on without help. 
It is one method to practise swimming with 
bladders, and another to practise dancing with 
heavy shoes. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
Little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 359. (1612) 
My whole life (since I was left to myself to swim, 
as they say, without bladders). 

James Howe Lt, The Prekeminence of Parlia- 

ment, p. 17. (1649) 
He can swim without Bladders. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1821. (1732) 
But swam, till Fortune threw a rope, 

Buoyant on bladders filled with hope. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 51. (1737) 

2 Some shallow story of deep love: 
How young Leander cross’d the Hellespont. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 21. (1594) 
He could, perhaps, have pass’d the Hellespont, 
As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 
Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 105. (1818) 
Our friend Lee Andrews will again swim the Hell’s 
point tonight. 

O. Henry, Hearts and Crosses. (1907) 

3 

A man is said to be “in the swim” when any 
piece of good fortune has happened to him. 
. . . The metaphor is piscatorial. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Nov., 1869, p. 70/2. 
“‘He’s in the swim,” another swift replies. 

Unknown, The Siliad, ii, 30. (1874) 
Palmerston is to all appearances what would be 
vulgarly called “out of the swim.” 

Justin McCartny, History of Our Own Times. 

Ch. 26. (1879) 
He knew I was in the swim down here. 

Conan Dovte, Stock-broker’s Clerk. (1893) 


4 
Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 
Unxnown, Mother, May 1 Go Out to Swim? 
(c. 1880) 


SWINE 
See also Hog, Pig, Sow 


δ 
That fat Epicurean swine. (Epicuri de grege 
porcus. ) 
Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 112. (1509) 
A pig from the stye of Epicurus. 
H. (Ὁ. ae The Apprehensive Dog, p. 102. 
(1942 


SWINE 


6 
You shall finde it . . . a pyg of that Swyne. 
JoHn GREENWOOD, A Collection of Certaine 
Sclaunderous Articles, sig. ΟἹ. (1590) 
A swine out of the same stie. 
seria Witter, Hexapla in Exodum, 683. 
1608 


A swyne ouer fatte is cause of his owne bane. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

A hog over fat is the cause of its own death. 
ΤΌΒΒΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, p. 213. (1666) 

A Swine fatted hath eat its own Bane. 
THomas Futyer, Gnomologia. No. 428. (1732) 


8 
The Swine’s gone through it. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 330. (1721) 
Of a broken engagement, from the supersti- 
tious idea that if a swine come between a man 
and a woman they will never be married. 

He suffered the pigs to run through the business. 
WALTER Scott, Letter to Ellis, 23 March, 1809 
Get the swine driven through it, or it may work 
.. . 85 his father’s moonlight marriage did. 
Joun Gatt, The Entail, ii, 30. (1823) 
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Swine, women, and bees cannot be turned 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1678) 


10 
Pearl enough for a swine. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 2, 91. 
(1595) PEARLS BEFORE SWINE, see PEARL. 


11 
‘Tis old, but true, Still swine eats all the draff. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Iv, 2, 109. (1601) 
The still sow eats up all the draff. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 134. (1678) 
The ass that brays most eats least. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 497. 
(1855) The French say, “Brebis qui béle 
perd sa goulée” (The sheep that bleats loses 
its mouthful), and the Spanish form is the 

2s same, ‘‘Oveja que bala bocada pierde.” 
Thou sayst trew, drafe [hogwash] is good 
inough for swyne. 

UNKNOWN, Gentlenes and Nobility, sig. C1. 
(1535) 

Τὶς fit that swine should feed on draffe. 
Sm JoHn Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xx, st. 83. (1591) 
Draft is good enough for swine. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 268. (1605) 
ἢ KELLY, p. 85; FULLER, No. 1324. 


Euer man fedit the fat swine. 
UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1300) 
The fat pygge is baast, the lene cony is brent. 
BARCLAY, The δὴν of Folys, i, 100. (1509) 
Euery man basteth the fat hog we sce, 
But the leane shall burne er he basted bee. 
Jonn HEywoon, Proverbs, pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Every man flames {bastes] the fat sow. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs. (c. 1595) 
Cited by Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 93, 
with the comment, “They will be sure to 
get most gifts that least want them.’ 
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The fattest Hogs we grease the more with Lard. 
HERRICK, Once Poore, Still Penurious. (1648) 
All the cooks baste the fat pig, and the lean one 
gets burned. 
SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 14. (1869) 
To HIM THAT HATH, see under POSSESSIONS. 


SWOOP 


1 
What! all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell swoop? 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, iii, 216. (1606) 
She may take away all at one swope. 

WessteErR, The White Divil. Act i, sc. 1. (1612) 
The Eagle .. . carry’d away a Whole Litter of 
Cubbs at a swoop. 

Sr Rocer L’Estrance, Fables. No. 72. (1692) 
This would . . . destroy at one fell swoop, all 
his hopes. 

THEODORE Hook, Sayings. Ser. ii, Ὁ. 30. (1825) 


SWORD 


2 
A sword will trouble calm water among good 
shepherds. 
AnIKAR, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 113. (c. 550 Β.“.) 
3 
Our right is in our swords. 
BreNNUS, KING OF THE GAULS, to the Roman 
Ambassador, 390 B.C. 
Our swordes shall play the orators for us. 
MarvLowE, Tamburlaine. Pt. i, 1. 328. (1587) 


4 
Out goon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 
Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, |. 1750. (c. 1386) 
He lugged out his lusty sword, Kiss-Mine-Arse, 
so it was called. (Si sacque son espee, Baise mon 
cul, ainsi la nommoit il.) 
RaBeELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 41. (1548) 
His trusty sword, the servant of his might. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. vi, 
canto vii, st. 25. (1596) 
I drew my snickersnee ! 
W.S. Grupert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 
One’s trusty sword. . . . Jocular. 
PartTripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1938) 


5 
To cut the throat with a sword of lead. (Plum- 
beo iugulare gladio.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. i, epis. 16. (c. 50 B.c.) 
To overcome without difficulty; to knock 
one down with a feather. Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, ii, v, 10. See under FEATHER. 

Great is the licence of the sword. (Magna gladio- 
rum est licentia.) 

Cicero, Ad Atlicum. Bk. iv, epis. 9. (55 B.C.) 


6 
Better die with the sword than by the sword. 
SaMvueL Daniex, Civil War, vii, 26. (1595) 


7 
This night by a thread will hang all Etruria’s 
fate. (Hac noctu filo pendebit Etruria tota.) 


Ennivus, Annals. Bk. iii, frag. 159, Loeb. (c. 


180 B.C.) 


Over whose impious head the drawn sword hangs. 


(Destrictus ensis cui super impia | cervice pendet.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. ili, ode 1,1. 17. (23 B.c.) 


SWORD 


Did ever sword hanging from gilded ceiling strike 
more terror into the purple necks below? (Et 
magis auratis pendens laquearibus ensis | pur- 
pureas subter cervices terruit ?) 

Persius, Sattres. Sat. iii, 1. 40. (c. A. Ὁ. 58) See 
also BOETHIUS,Philosophia Consolutionis,iii,S, 

It hangs by a hair. (De pilo pendet; De tio 
pendet.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, sent. ix, No. 72. 
(1523) A proverb derived from the story of 
Damocles, a sycophant of Dionysius I, tyrant 
of Syracuse. (c. 400 s.c.) Damocles was 
always praising the good fortune and felicity 
of his master, until the latter finally invited 
him to take his place at the banquet table. 
Alter he was seated, Damocles discovered a 
naked sword hanging over his head by a 
single hair—-an emblem of the insecurity of 
place and power. 

He living alwayes miserable, full of suspicion and 
feare, with a sword still hanging by a heare over 
his head. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 205. (1574) 
No Damocles’ sword of exposure was swinging 
over his bald but blameless head. 

F. ANsTEY, Vice Versa. Ch. 1. (1882) 


8 
He that has a Sword, and goes home to fetch 
a better, never returns. 

TuHoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2131. (1732) 
It is a good Blade that bends well. 

THOMAS FULLER, Guomologia. No. 2853. 


9 
Where the sword rules, let it not be led to sin. 
SALOMON Ibn GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 103. (c. 1050) 


10 
None could do such feats with Scanderbeg’s 
sword as himself. 

WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour (1865), ii, 239. (1658) Scanderbeg 
was George Castriota, an Albanian patriot 
(1403-1468), who distinguished himself in 
the wars against the Turks, and was reputed 
to have slain 3000 with his own sword. 

Scanderbeg’s Sword must have Scanderbeg’s Arm. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4077. (1732) 
The Spaniards say, “La espada y la sortija, 
en cuya mano estan” (The sword, like the 
ring, is according to the hand that holds it). 


1 
They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks. 
(Conflabunt gladios suos in vomeres, et lan- 
ceas suas in falces.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, ii, 4. (c. 725 Β. 5.) Also 

Micah, iv, 3. 

His bayonet beaten into a cheese slicer. 


Pk Henry, The Moment of Victory. (1909) 
, 


A sword anointed with honey. (Melle litus 
gladius. ) 

SAINT JEROME (HiFRONYMUS), Ad Aurelium 
Augustinum. (c. A.D. 400) Cited by Erasmus, 
Adagia, i, viii, 57. 

I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 358. (1604) 


SWORD 
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1 
The sword, indeed, is never out of fashion. 
Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act i, sc. 1. (1838) 


2 
I give him three years and a day to match my 
Toledo. 
Putte MASSINGER, The Maid of Honour. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1632) 
The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown rusty. 
Butter, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto i, 1. 359. (1663) 


3 
I came not to send peace, but a sword. (οὐκ 
ἦλθον βαλεῖν εἰρήνην ἀλλὰ μάχαιραν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 34. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Non veni pacem mittere, 
sed gladium.” 

Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword 
into his place: for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword. (πάντες γὰρ ol 
λαβόντες μαχαιράν ἐν μαχαίρῃ ἀπολοῦνται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 52. (c. α.Ὁ. 
65) The Vulgate is, “Omnes enim, qui ac- 
ceperint gladium, gladio peribunt.” 

They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword. Ditto for machine guns. 

M. V. HEBERDEN, Murder Goes Astray, p. 178. 
(1943) 


The sword is the weapon of the brave. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, to Gaspard 

Gourgaud, at St. Helena. (c. 1816) But at 
another time Napoleon said, ‘There are only 
two powers in the world, the sword and the 
mind. In the long run, the sword is always 
beaten by the mind.” 

PEN MIGHTIER THAN SWORD, see under PEN. 


5 

Snatch away the sword from one who is be- 
side himself. (Eripite isti gladium, quae suist 
impos animi.) 

Prautus, Casina, |. 629. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Do not give a sword to a child. (μὴ παιδὲ 
μάχαιραν.) 

ErasMuS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. v, No. 18. 
(1523) An old Greek proverb, of which Eras- 
mus gives the Latin, “Ne puero gladium ” 
Included by Taverner in his Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 38, with the rendering, 
“Commytte not a swoarde to a chylde” 

It is (as olde men right well vnderstandc) 
Ill puttyng a nakt swoord in a mad mans handc. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 

You put sharp weapons in ἃ madman’s hands. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry VI, iii, 1, 347. (1590) 

A sword put in a wood [mad] man’s hand, 
Bred meikle trouble to the land. 
Cotvir, Whiggs Supplication, i, 69. (1681) 
Never put a sword in a wood man’s hand. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 264. (1721) 
Don’t put a sword into a madman’s hands. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Sword. (1736) 


6 
Don’t stir the fire with a sword. (τῦρ μαχαίρᾳ 
μὴ σκαλεύειν.) 
ῬΥΤΗΑΛΟΌΒΑΒ, Maxim. (c, 525 Β,0.) See Dioc- 
ENES LaERTIUS, Pythagoras. Bk. viil, sec. 17. 


Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 2, with the 
Latin, “Ignem gladio ne fodito.” Included 
by TAVERNER in his Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 71, with the rendering, “Dygge not 
fyer with a swerde.”’ 
To your folly add bloodshed, and stir the fire with 
your sword. (Adde cruorem | stultitiae, atque 
ignem gladio scrutare.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, ]. 275. (35 B.c.) 
In other words, “Don’t provoke an angry 
man,” “Don’t add oil to the flames.” See 
under OI. 

Do not poke a fire with steel. (πῦρ σιδήρῳ μὴ 
σκαλεύειν.) 

PrutarcH, Moralia: Education of Children, 
12E. (c. 4. Ὁ. 95) A proverb, which is cited 
also by ATHANAEUS, x, 77; IAMBLICHUS, Pro- 
trept., 21; and again by Prutarcn in his Life 
of Numa, 14, 69C. 

Why goe I about to quench fire with a sword 
᾿ Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 316. (1580) 


The sword is the last resource. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 15. (c. 1258) 
The last argument of kings. (Ultima ratio regum.) 


HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 445. (1869) 
8 


He resorts to the sword because he fears the 
sword. (Cum arma metuat, ad arma con- 
fugiens.) 

Seneca, De Clementia. Bk. i, ch. 13, sec. 3. (c. 

A.D. 55) 

3 Full bravely hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, v, 4, 133. (1597) 
Impatient straight to flesh his ep sword 

aoe tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xx, 1. 381. (1726) 


God gave the hand, let not man withhold the 
sword. 

G. B. SHaw, Major Barbara. Act iii. (1905) 

11 

Who was the first to produce the fear-inspir- 
ing sword? How cruel and truly steel-hearted 
was he! (Quis fuit, horrendos primus qui pro- 
tulit enses? Quam ferus et vere ferreus ille 
fuit!) 

TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 10,1. 1. (19 B.C.) 
The fierce tigress of India lives in peace with her 
fellow; bears live in harmony with bears. But 
man thinks nothing of beating out the deadly 
sword on the accursed anvil. (Indica tigris agit 
rabida cum tigride pacem | perpetuam, saevis in- 
ter se convenit ursis.| ast homini ferrum letale 
incude nefanda | produxisse parum cst.) 

JUVENAL, Satires, xv, 163. (c. A.D. 120) 

The same love of deciding by the sword possessed 
them all. (Omnes amor unus habet decernere 
ferro.) 

ΝΈΟΙ, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 282. (19 B.c.) “Tet 

the sword decide.” 
The arbitrament of swords. 
Fe SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, i, 4, 53. (1609) 


All swords are jealous. 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 137. (1940) 
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II—Sword and Scabbard 


1 
Truly, the sword inspires dread even in its 
scabbard. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 526. (1817) 


2 

Are you not ashamed to draw a dagger of lead 
from an ivory scabbard? (οὐκ αἰσχύνῃ ἐξ 
ἐλεφαντίνου κολεοῦ μολυβδίνην ἕλκων μάχαιραν ;) 

DIOGENES, to a handsome youth uttering un- 

seemly things. (c. 250 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
LaErTIUS, Diogenes. Bk. vi, sec. 65. Cited by 
ErasMvs, Adagia, i, vii, 25, with the Latin, 
“In eburna vagina plumbeus gladius,” and 
included by Nicotas UDALL in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, p. 163, with the render- 
ing, “Art thou not ashamed to drawe a 
sword of lead out of an ivory sheathe ?” 
Drawe not (as the prouerbe saith) a leaden sword 
out of a golden scabbard. 

WILL1AM Futwoop, The Enemie of Idlenesse 

(1593), p. 214. (1568) 
Here you may see . . . the paynted sheath with 
the leaden dagger, the faire wordes that make 
fooles faine. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 69. (1579) 
That’s a leaden dagger in a velvet sheath, to have 
a black tongue in a fair mouth. 

Joun Lytry, Midas. Act i, sc. 2. (1592) 

A leaden sword in a golden sheath; a foul heart 
in a fair body. 

CoTcrRAvE, Dictionary: Cousteau. (1611) 
(They] are so miserably enamoured of words, 
as they care little for substance. These are ever 
drawing a leaden sword out of a gilded sheath. 

BratHwalt, English Gentleman, Ὁ. 47. (1630) 
A leaden Sword in an ivory Scabbard. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 238. (1732) 


3 

The prouerbe saith, he that striketh with the 
swoorde 

Shalbe strikyn with the scabberde. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
The prouerbe still doth threate, 

Who strikes with sword, the scabbard shall him 
beat. 

UNKNOWN, Pasquil’s Nightcap, p. 48. (1612) 
Blessed are the peace-makers; they that strike 
with the sword, shall be beaten with the scabbard. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Act ii, sc. 7. (1599) 
He that strikes with the sword shall be beaten 
with the scabbard. 
ὲ ἸΟῊΝ Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 147. (1670) 


Who draweth his sword against his Prince, 
must throw away the scabbard. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1670) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 5698. (1732) 

When he [Hampden] first drew his sword, he 
threw away the scabbard. 

CrarEnvon, History of the Rebellion. Vol. iv, 
bk. vii (1839), p. 86. (a. 1674) MAacautay, 
Essays: Hampden. (1843) 

ONE SWORD KEEPS ANOTHER IN THE SHEATH, see 
under PREPAREDNESS. 


SYMPATHY 


SYMPATHY 


δ 
Sympathy is the worst infirmity of muddling 
minds. 

H. C. ΒΑΙΙΕΥ, Apprehensive Dog, Ὁ. 54. (1942) 


6 

When hungry don’t tell a full-fed man; when 
grieved, don’t go to the road to weep. (Tu 
chi mo yi pao jén yen; shang hsin mo ‘chu lu 
‘tou ‘ku.) 

DootiTTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 192. (1872) 
When your tooth aches, you can sympathize with 
another’s aching tooth. (‘Chih ‘téng fang chih 
‘chih ‘téng jén.) 

Doo.itt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 192. (1872) 


7 
Sympathy without relief is like mustard with- 
out beef. 
GALEs, Vanished Country Folk, Ὁ. 204. (1914) 


8 
The craving for sympathy is the common 
boundary-line between joy and sorrow. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 


9 

Nothing precludes sympathy so much as a 
perfect indifference to it. 

ages Characteristics. No. 42. (1823) 


As man laughs with those who laugh, so he 
weeps with those who weep. (Ut ridentibus 
arrident, ita flentibus adsunt. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 101. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. (χαίρειν μετὰ χαιρόντων, 
κλαίειν μετὰ κλαιόντων.) 

New Testament: Romans, xii, 15. (c. a.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, ““Gaudere cum gaudentibus, 
flere cum flentibus.” 

The Apostle Paul un-to the Romayns wryteth, 
“man shal rejoyse with hem that maken joye, 
and wepen with swich folk as wepen.” 

Cuaucer, Tule of Melibeus. Sec. 6. (c. 1387) 
If you smile, he splits his sides with laughter; if 
he sees a friend drop a tear, he weeps; ... 
if you say, “I am hot,” he breaks into a sweat. 
(Si dixeris “‘aestuo,” sudat.) 

JUVENAL, Satires, iii, 100. (c. A.D. 120) 

Laugh and the world laughs with you, 

Weep and you weep alone. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Solitude. First printed 
in the N.Y. Sun, 25 Feb., 1883. Fraudulently 
claimed by John A. Joyce. See STEVENSON, 
Famous Single Poems. 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you; weep, and 
they give you the laugh. 

O. Henry, The Count and the Wedding Guest. 
(1907) Another modern variant is, “Knock 
and the world knocks with you, Boost and 


you boost alone.” 
11 


You seemed not a little to bee pinched with 
my payne. 
πον ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 132. (1576) 


We are so fond of each other because our 
ailments are the same. 
Jonatruan Swirt, Journal to Stella, 1 Feb.,1710. 


T 
1 e e Φ 
He answered the description . .. toa T, sir. 
GrorGE FARQUHAR, Love in a Bottle. Act iv, sc. 


3. (1699) 
We could manage this matter to a T. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1759) 
I'll tell you where You may be suited to a tee. 
Josern Gires, Poems, p. 155. (1771) 
They have fitted him to a T. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 1784. 
All these goings on would suit you to a T. 
Harrtet B. Stowe, Dred. Ch. 2. (1856) 


TABLE 


2 

To turn the table. (τὴν τράπεζαν ἀνατρέπειν.) 
ANDOCIDES, Orations, xvii, 10. (c. 410 B.C.) 

The tables turned. (Mutatio fit.) 
TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 633. (165 B.C.) 

Whosoever thou art, . . . do but turn the tables. 
BisHop SANDERSON, Sermons, ii, 290. (1634) 

The tables are now quite turned upon me. 
Appison, The Guardian. No. 134. (1713) 

They had won the first match, though I hoped I 

might yet turn the tables on them. 
F.C. SELous, Travel and Adventure in South- 

East Africa, p. 33. (1893) 


The question never came upon the Table. 
Rosert BaAILiie, Anabaptism, Ὁ. 163. (1646) 
The French say, “Sur le tapis,” meaning the 
baize cloth of a council table, and not “On 
the carpet,” as popularly supposed. 
The facts are, so to speak, all on the table. 
Riper Haccarp, Dawn. Ch. 42. (1884) 


4 
The table robs more than the thief. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 638. (1640) 
The Table is a great Robber. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4782. (1732) 


5 
Armour is light at table. 

HerserT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 933. (1640) 
6 


A table without subtle refinements. (Sine 
arte mensa. ) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. x, epig. 47. (A.D. 93) 


Simple fare. “Sybaritica mensa” (A luxurious 
table). 


7 
The claustral proverb: From mass to the 
table. (Vn prouerbe claustral: de missa ad 
mensam. ) 

RaBeEvais, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 15. (1545) 


Spread the table, and contention will cease. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 413. (1678) 
Quoting Ben Sira. 
oe one has a good table, one is always in the 
right. 
J. F. Cotnin-p’Harevitre, Monsieur de Crac. 
Sc. 4. (c. 1790) 
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Keep a good table and look after the ladies. 
(Tenez bonne table et soignez les femmes.) 
Napo eon I, Instructions, to Abbé Dominique 
de Pradt, when sending him as ambassador 
to Warsaw in 1812. 


9 
A round table yealds no debate. 

JOHN WopROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 483. (1623) From the French, 
“Ronde table ote le débat.” 

At a round table there’s no dispute about the 
place. (A tavola ronda non si contende del luogo.) 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 132. (1666) 

At a round table there’s no dispute of place. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1670) 

At a round Table the Herald's useless. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 824. (1732) 


TACK 
10 


It’s a sure sign that somebody has been think- 
ing about you when you find a tack in your 
chair. 

Max Eastman, The Enjoyment of Laughter, 
- p. 288. (1936) Quoted. 


Now to come down to brass tacks. 
O. Henry, The Higher Pragmatism. (1909) 
Let’s get down to brass tacks. 

A. A. Fair, Bats Fly at Dusk, p. 156. (1942) 
WELLs, You Can’t Be too Careful, p. xii. 
(1942) Kenpricx, Blind Man’s Buff, p. 243. 
(1943) etc., etc. 

Let’s get down to hard tacks. 

PETER CHENEY, Farewell to the Admiral, p. 44. 
(1943) 

We come down to tin tacks. 

Bernarp SHAW, Everybody’s Political What’s 
What, p. 5. (1944) Repeated on p. 13. 

Get down to bed-rock; colloquially (originally, 
slangily) to get down to brass tacks (rhyming 
hard facts). To examine essentials; to be practical. 
sree ne Dictionary of Clichés: Get (1941) 


It hings by a tack, it has a very slight hold. 
JAMIESON, Scottish Dictionary: Tack. (1808) 
Tack, a stitch. “A tack in time saves nine.” 
Witt1aM Dicxrnson, Cumberland Glossary: 
Tack. (1878) See under Stitcu. 


TACT 
13 


Few persons have tact enough to perceive 
when to be silent. 

Str ARTHUR HeEtps, Essays: Secrecy. (1841) 
Without tact you can learn nothing. Tact teaches 
you when to be silent. 

BENJAMIN DisraELi, Endymion. Ch. 61. (1880) 
Though the noblest disposition you inherit, 

And your character with piety is pack'd, 

All such qualities have very little merit 

Unaccompanied by Tact. 

Harry GrawamM, Tact. (a. 1936) 
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1 
Tactlessness is a pain-giving failure to hit 
upon the right moment. (ἀκαιρία ἐστὶν ἀπότευξις 
« καιροῦ)» λυποῦσα τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας.) 
THEOPHRASTUS, Characters. No. xii, sec. 1. (319 
B.C.) Or, as a Greek provers has it, tact is, 
τὰ σκληρὰ μαλθακῶς λέγειν (To say harsh 
things soothingly). 
He has about as much tact as an elephant’s foot. 
GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, Ὁ. 
139. (1942) 


2 
To have the reputation of possessing the most 
perfect social tact, talk to every woman as if 
you loved her, and to every man as if he bored 
you. 
Oscar Witpz, A Woman of No Importance. 
Act iii. (1893) 


TAG-RAG 


3 
Your fathers were wyse, both tagge and rag. 

Sm Francis Bycop, A Treatise Concernynge 
Impropriations of Benefices. (c. 1535) A tag 
was originally one of the narrow, often 
pointed lacimiae or pendent pieces made by 
slashing the skirt of a garment; hence, any 
hanging ragged or torn piece. (O.E.D.) Tag- 
rag, the rabble, the riff-raff. 

Al the rable of the shippe, hag, tag, and rag. 

Joun Bare, Vocacvon. (1553) In Harleian 
Miscellany, vi, 459. 

{They] huntyd and kylled tage and rage with 
honds and swords. 

Henry Macnryn, Diary (Camden), p.50.(1554) 
To walles they goe, both tagge and ragge, their 

Citie to defend. 

Joun Partrivce, Plasidas, }. 1041. (1566) 
The rest of the band .. . tag and rag, cut and 
long tail. 

RoBert LANEHAM, A Letter (1871), p. 25. 
(1575) Horses and dogs with cut tails and 
long tails, hence all sorts of people. 

Even their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Risbie, yea, 
cut and long-taile, they shall be welcome. 

ὕτριαν FuLtweE Lt, Ars Adulandi. Sec. 1 (1579) 
Euerye one . . . shall have an honest neighbour, 
tagge and ragge, cutte and longe tayle. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 45. (1579) 
The tag-rag people. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 260 (1599) 
Cut and long-tail, under the degree of a squire. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ili, 4, 47. (1601) 

Tag and rag, cut and long tayle, every one that 
can eat an egge. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 236. (1639) 
That rabble rout tag ragge and bobtaile. 

Joun Bastwick, Just Defence, Ὁ. 16. (1645) 
They all went down into the dining-room, where 
it was full of tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, sing- 
ing, and drinking. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 6 March, 1660. 

It will swallow us all, ships and men, shag, rag, 
and bobtail, like a dose of piils. 

Peter Morreux, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 23. 

(1694) Rabelais has only “gens et naufz.” 


TAIL 


We don’t take no tagrag and bobtail at our house. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 35. (1840) 
Fancy marrying a woman of a low rank of life, 
and having your house filled with her confounded 
tag-rag-and-bobtail relations. 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 7. (1849) 


TAIL 


4 
Costly Followers are not to be liked; Lest 
while a Man maketh his Traine Longer, hee 
make his Wings Shorter. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Followers and 
Frends. (1597) 
Make not thy tail broader than thy wings. 
James HoweELtL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1659) 
Keep not too many attendants. Ray, p. 147; 
FULLER, No. 3323. 


5 

To have a hoor head and a grene tayl. 
Cuaucer, The Reeve’s Prologue, |. 24. (c. 1386) 

Septimus liues, and is like garlick seene, 

For though his head be white, his blade is greene. 
Str Joun Davies, Poems, ii, 32. (c. 1590) 
The maidens mocke, and call him withered leeke, 

That with a greene tayle hath an hoary head. 
BisHoP JosErH Hatt, Byting Satyrs. Bk iv, 
sat. 4. (1598) 
Mine head is white, but, O, my taile is green. 
WitiuaM Cartwricnt, The Ordinary. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1651) 


The tail is the hardest to skin. (La queue est 
la pire a escorcher. ) 

Gasriet Meurer, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) Another form is, “Il n’y a si fort a 
escorcher que la queue.” 

There’s the tail to be skinned yet. (Falta la cola 
por desollar.) 

CervaANnTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 2 ἃ 35. 
(1615) The hardest part remains to be donc. 

Let the tail follow the skin. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 236. (1721) 


7 
In effect (according to the proverb), To a 
dirty tail fails never ordure. (De faict, comme 
dict le prouerbe, ἃ cul de foyrad tousiours 
abonde merde.) 

RABELAis, Gargantua Bk. i, ch. 9. (1534) 


8 

His tail will catch the kin-cough [whooping 

cough]. Spoken of one that sits on the ground. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 82. (1678) 


Would shee turne taile to the Heron. 
Str ΡΗΠῚΡ Sipney, Arcadia (1629), ii, 109 (a. 
1586) 
Such a haggarde xs would turne taile to a full fist. 
Rosert Greene, Euphues His Censure. (1587) 
To turn tail . . . must needs be a foul fault. 
ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM Laup, in RUSHWORTH, 
Historical Collections, ti, 899 


10 
I was glad to split home, right off, tail on end. 
Rovats. Tyrer, The Contrast. Act ti,sc.2.(1790) 
A long, severe, tail-on-end chase. 
R. G. Cummno, Five Years of a Hunter's Life 
in South Africa, i, 98. (1850) 


TAILOR 


1 
He claps his tail quivering beneath his belly. 
(Caudam subiecit pavitantem utero.) 

VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, 1. 812. (19 B.c.) Hen- 
DERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 52, gives the 
shorter form, “Caudem subiicere utero.” 

A wood hound ... renneth; .. . with his tail 
bitwene hise leggis. 

LANFRANK, Science of Cirurgie, p. 59. (c. 1400) 
We shall have you back here very soon . . . with 
your tail between your legs. 

W. E. Norris, Thirlby Hall. Ch. 12. (1884) 
The only remaining course was to... sneak 
home with his tail between his legs. 

DENNIS WHEATLEY, The Scarlet Impostor, p. 
99. (1942) “I hope you'll... let me go 
home with my tail between my legs.”—ZJbid., 
p. 283. The French say, “S’en aller la queue 
entre les jambes.” 


2 
I’m a ringtailed roarer from big Sandy River. 
UnKNnown, Massachusetts Spy, 25 Aug., 1830. 
“Ringtailed,” something extraordinary or 
unusual. 
I'm a ring-tailed squealer. 
R. M. Birp, Nick of the Woods, i, 56. (1837) 
Ain't this a ring-tail squealer? 
E. N. Westcott, David Harum. Ch. 36.(1898) 
A ring-tailed, rip-snorting hell-raiser. 
W. A. Wuite, in Emporia Gazette, 13 Jan., 
1914. 
ALL TAIL, LITTLE TIT, see under Bopy. 


TAILOR 


Never trust a tailor that does not sing at his 
work; his mind is of nothing but filching. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 8. (1611) 


4 
Canning [a. 1827] says that three tailors of 
Tooley Street, Southwark, addressed a peti- 
tion of grievances to the House of Commons, 
heginning—"“We, the people of England.” 
Hence the phrase is used of any pettifogging 
coterie that fancies it represents the vox 
populi. 
E.C. Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable: 
Tailor. (1872) 
The second German parliament [1850] .. . only 
contained delegates from Prussia and some of the 
other minor states. .. The Teutonic tailors of 
Tooley Street, so to speak, had again assembled 
CHARLES Lowe, Prince Bismarck, ii, 25. (1885) 


δ 

Sartor Resartus. (The patched-up tailor.) 
THOMAS Carly Le. Title of book, 1833 

6 


I shall come to be like the tailor of ΕἸ Cam- 
pillo, who sewed for nothing and found him- 
self the thread. (El sastre del campillo, que 
cosia de balde y ponia el hilo.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 48. (1605) 
There are two or three variations, “del 
Cantillo,” and “de la encrucijada” (The tailor 
of the crossroads). “ΕἸ Sastre del Campillo” 
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is the title of plays by Belmonte and Can- 
damo, and of a tale by Santos. 

Like the Tailor, that sewed for nothing, and 

found thread himself. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3237. (1732) 


7 
Good morning, gentlemen both. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, greeting a deputation of 
eighteen tailors. (a. 1603) See CARLYLE, Sar- 
tor Resartus. Bk. iii, ch. 11. 
They say three taylors go to the making vp of a 
man. 
DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Northward Hoe. Act ii. 
(1607) 
Two tailors goe to a man. 
RICHARD TARLTON, Jests (Sh. S.), p. 20. (1611) 
Like to nine Taylors, who if rightly spell’d, 
Into one man, are monosyllabled. 
Joun CLEVELAND, Poems, Ὁ. 23. (1615) 
Some foolish knaue (I thinke) at first began 
The slander that three taylers are one man 
Joun Taytor, Works, p. 73. (1630) 
Compos’d of many Ingredient Valours, 
Just like the Manhood of Nine Taylors. 
SAMUEL ButTLer, Hudibras. Pt. i, canto ii, 1. 22. 
(1663) It will be noted that at first there 
was uncertainty as to the number of tailors 
required, but it now settles consistently to 
nine. 
Nine tailors make but one man. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. (1678) 
Four and twenty tailors cannot make a man. 
JAMES KEL Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (1721) 
The Germans say, “Neun und _ neunzig 
Schneider gehen auf ein Pfund” (Nine and 
ninety tailors ought to weigh a pound), and 
add, “If they are lighter than that, they are 
not in good health.” 
{He} made her believe I was a tailor, and that 
she was going to marry the ninth part of a man. 
SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker, 18 July, 1771. 
They say it takes nine tailors to make a man— 
apparently, one is sufficient to ruin him. 
WALTER Scott, Leticr, 26 July, 1819. 
It takes nine tailors to make a man, but one can 
do a man up. 
O. Henry, The Clarion Call. (1908) 
“Nine Tailors to make a man” is said to be really 
“nine tellers,” “tellers” being the strokes .. . in 
a funeral knell or passing bell, 3x3 for male. 
H. B. WALTERS, in Church Bells, p. 96. (1908) 
In The Academy, 11 Feb., 1899, p. 190/1, is 
a note to the effect that in Dorset these 
strokes are said to be called tailors. 
CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN, see under CLOTHES. 


8 

Tailors and Writers must mind the Fashion. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4301. (1732) 

The Taylor that makes not a Knot, loseth a Stitch. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4786. 


9 

The coat of a horse is the gift of nature. 

That of an ass is often the work of a tailor. 
G. D. PRENTICE, Prenticeana, p. 23. (1860) 


10 
A tailor made thee.—A tailor make a man? 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 2, 60. (1605) 
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Though he [the tailor] makes the man, The cook 
yet makes the dishes. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Bloody Brother. 
Act iii, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
God makes, they say, man shapes. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. fii, subs. 3. (1621) 
Believe it, sir, the clothes do much upon the wit 
. and thence comes your proverb, The tailor 
makes the man. 
Jonson, Staple of News. Act i, sc. 1. (1625) 
What a fine man hath your tailor made you! 
MASSINGER, City-Madame. Act i, sc. 2. (1632) 
God makes and the tailor shapes. 
Joun Butwenr, Anthropometamorphosis, Ὁ. 256. 
(1650) 
Monkey-like animals, in whose formation, as the 
saying is, the tailors and barbers go halves with 
God Almighty. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Page, 1762. 
A man made by God and not by a tailor. 
ANDREW JACKSON, referring to Sam Houston. 
(c. 1836) See McEtroy, Grover Cleveland, 
ii, 258. 


1 
Truth among clothiers has less harbour than 
a louse upon a threadbare cloth. 

WILLIAM SPELMAN, Dialogue, p. 116. (c. 1595) 
It is a common prouerbe throughout all the towne, 
The taylor he must cut three sleeues for euery 

woman’s gown. 

UNKNOWN, in Pepysian Garland, Ὁ. 32. (1612) 
Whip saith the tailor, whip saith the shears, 
Take a true tailor and cut off his ears. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15.(1659) 
A tailor’s shreds are worth cutting. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 147. (1670) 
There is knaverv in all trades, but most in tailors. 

Sm Rocer L’EstTrance, tr., Aesop's Fables. Ὁ. 

161. (1692) 
Little to sew, when tailors are true. Lat. Raro, 
ad tempus, fidem praestant artifices. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 235. (1721) 
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2 


I spare nat to taken, got it woot, 
But-if it be to hevy or to hoot. 

CuHaucer, The Freres Tale, 1. 137. (e. 1388) 
I have herd seyd, man sal taa [take] of twa 
thinges Slyk [such] as he fyndes, or taa slyk as 
he bringes. 

Cuaucer, The Reve’s Tale, 1. 209. 

Take that you finde, or that you bring, for me. 

Rosert Greent, George a Greene. Act iv, sc. 

4. (1599) 
If ye dinna like what I gie ye, tak what ye brought 
wi’ ye. 

ALexamper Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 

166. (1862) 


3 
Good aventure, O bele nece, have ye 
Ful lightly founden, and ye conne it take. 
CHaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. ii, 1. 288. 
(c. 1380) 
All right. I can take it. 
Hoxtpino, Speak of the Devil, p. 11. (1941) 
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You’ve got to be able to take it as well as dish 
it out. 

HEBERDEN, Lobster Pick Murders, p. 200.(1941) 
He could take it as well as dish it out. 

G. H. Coxe, The Charred Witness, p. 83. (1942) 


4 
Take as falleth in the sheaf. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
I will take as falleth in the sheaf. 

Joun Heywoop, Epigrams. No. 217. (1562) 
I μὰν take it [45] falth in the sheaf where ever 
it fall. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 


5 
Thou louest me well that takest me vp before 
I fall. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. L1. (1583) 
You take me up before I’m down. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Ye take me up before I fall down. 

Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 18. (1818) 
6 


And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his own. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 458. (1596) 
They well deserve to have 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 1], iii, 3, 200. (1595) 
The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
WorpswortH, Rob Roy’s Grave. St. 9. (1803) 
The Latin proverb is, “Capiat qui capere 
possit’”’ (Let him take who can take). 


7 
Let him take it or leave it. (Aut agat aut 
desistat. ) 

Suetonius, Tiberius. Ch. 24, sec. 1. (A.D. 120) 

Hob, nob, is his word: give ’t or take 't. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 262. (1599) 

Will you . . . Take her or leave her? 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 208. (1605) 
That is the price, . . . take it or leave it. 
THOMAS KILLIGREW, Thomaso. Act i, sc. 4. 
(1664) Suaw, Pygmalion. Act ii. (1912) 
Take it, or let it alone. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dia). ii. (1738) 
I can take him or leave him. 

Eucent Heaty, Mr. Sandeman Loses His Life, 
p. 166. (1940) “Take while the taking is 
good” {is said to a person who hesitates to 
accept something when it is offered. 


He is young, but, take it from me, a very staid 
head. 

THomas WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Letter to Charles 1. (a. 1641) See Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Oct., 1854, p. 328. 

Take that from me. 
Swirt, Mrs. Harris’s Petition, 1. $7. (1701) 


9 
In the language of the hour, “nobody was 
taking any.” 
Unknown, Daily News (London), 10 March, 
1900, p. 2/1. 
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See also Story 


4 

My tale is told. (πάντ᾽ Execs λόγον.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 582. (458 B.C.) 

I can na-more, my tale is at an end. 

» CuHaucrr, The Frankelyns Tale, 1. 896. (ς.1388) 


Hear my tale and grave it on thy heart. 
(τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀκούων ἐν φρεσὶν γράφον.) 

AESCHYLUS, ζἰδαιέοη- Βεατετς, |. 450. (458 B.C.) 
Our tale is brief and clear. (βραχὺς τορός θ᾽ ὁ 
μῦθος.) 

AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, |. 274. (ς. 485 

B.C.) 


3 ᾿ 
Various and strange was the long-winded tale. 
; JaMeES Beattie, The Minstrel.Bk.i,).388.(1771) 


When we meet next we'll have a tale to tell. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 84. (1820) 
Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir. 
GEORGE CANNING, The Friend of Humanity and 

the Knife Grinder. (a. 1827) 


Th’ ende is every tales strengthe. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 260. (ec. 1380) 
Each tale is ended as it hath favour. 

Burcu AND LypoarteE, Secrees (E.E.T.S.), Ὁ. 51. 


6 

Lat every felawe telle his tale aboute. 
Cnraucer, The Knightes Tale, Ἰ. 32. (c. 1386) 

Sey forth thy tale, and tarie nat the tyme. 
CHAUCER, The Reeve’s Prologue, }. 51. 

For, though myself be a ful vicious man, 

A moral tale yet I yow telle can. 
CHaucer, The Pardoner’s Prologue, 1. 131 


7 
Lewed [ignorant] peple loven tales olde. 
Cuaucer, Pardoner’s Prologue, |. 109. (c. 1386) 
But now the mystic tale that pleas’d of yore 
Can charm an understanding age no more. 
Josepu Appison, An Account of the Greatest 
English Poets, 1. 23. (1694) 
‘Tis an old tale, and often told. 
Scott, Marmion. Canto ii, st. 27. (1808) 
Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago,—long, long ago. 
T. H. Bayry, Long, Long Ago. (a. 1839) 
Unwritten, half-forgotten tales of old. 
‘ Witt1aM Morais, Jason. Bk. xi, 1. 464. (1867) 


An excellent tale an ’twere told in Greek. 
: Joun CrLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 231. (1639) 


Dead men tell no tales. 
JoHN Drypen, The Spanish Friar. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(1681) See under DEATH. 


I tell you my tale and my tale’s man. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. 1.8. (1690) 
T tell you my tale and my tale’s author. 
wet Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


Believe not every tale. (Non omni verbo 
credas. ) 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xix, 15. (¢. 200 B.C.) 
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12 

One tale is alwayes good vntil another is heard. 
ROBERT GREENE, Works, ii, 222. (1593) 

One tale is good, untill anothers told. 

JouNn WeEveER, Mirror of Mariyrs, A iii Ὁ. 
(1601) Joun Taytor, Works, p. 83. (1617) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 135. (1678) Ricu- 
ARDSON, Clarissa, vii, 314. (1748) etc., etc 

One story is good until another is heard. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies (1840), ii, 125. 
(1662) 

“Every pot has two handles.” This means that 
“one story’s good until another story’s told.” 

Hone, Every-Day Book, ii, 649. (1827) 

A theory is not proved .. . merely because the 
evidence in its favour looks well at first sight. 

. . “One story is good till another is told.” 

Macautay, Essays: Sadler’s Refutation Re- 
futed.(1831) HEAR BOTH SIDES,see JUDGMENT. 


13 

Myself I do not believe the tale, but it is told. 

(ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ πιστὰ λέγοντες, λέγουσι 3’ wr.) 
Heropotus, History. Bk. iv, ch. 5. (c. 445 B.C.) 

I know not if this be truly so; I write but what 

is said. (ταῦτα εἰ μὲν ἔστι ἀληθέως οὐκ olda, τὰ 

δὲ λέγεται γράφω.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. iv, ch. 195. 

This is the tale, as it is told. (ταῦτα μὲν δὴ δυτω 
λέγεται γενέσθαι.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. vii, ch. 239. 

I am bound to tell what I have been told. 
(ἐγὼ ὀφείλω λέγειν τα λεγόμενα.) 

Heropotus, History, vii, 152. This, or a similar 
phrase, is repeated frequently. Quite often 
he says bluntly that he doesn’t believe a story 
before he recounts it. In bk. ii, ch. 123, he 
says, “It is my rule in this history that 1 
record whatever is told me as I have heard it.” 

I cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ‘twas said to me. 

WALTER Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Canto il, st. 22. (1805) 

I tell the tale as twas told to me. 

Bret Hartt, A Newport Romance, |. 2. A 
popular misquotation of Scott’s line. 


Pleasant it is at a feast and rich banquet to 
tell delightful tales. (ἡδὺ ἐστ᾽ ἐν δαιτὶ καὶ 
εἰλαπίνῃ τεθαλυίῃ | réprecbat μύθοισιν.) 
Hesiop (?), The Melampodia. No. 4. (c. 650 
B.C.) 
15 Here is a tale, 
For honestie meete to set the diuell on sale. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Thy tales (quoth he) shew long heare and short 
wit. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 
TELL A TALE AND FIND YOU EARS, see under Ear 


16 

Why do you laugh? Change but the name and 
the tale is told of you. (Quid rides? mutato 
nomine de te | fabula narratur.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 69. (35 B.C.) 
The reader has probably had quite enough of 
Digby Grand, . . . but to some . . . he may say, 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 

Wuyte-MELvitte, Digby Grand. Ch. 26.(1853) 
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How strive you? De te fabula! 
Ropert Browninc, The Statue and the Bust, 
last line (1855) 


1 
The nimblest footman is a false tale. 
JaMES HOWELL, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 3. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 267. (1678) 


2 
A naked tale doeth most truelye set foorth 
the naked trueth. 
Joun Lyty, The Anatomy of Wit: Epistle 
Dedicatorte. (1580) 


3 
Every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the vale. 
Joun Mrrton, L’Allegro, |. 67. (1632) That is, 
counts his sheep 


4 
Many a tale hath been told in many a way. 
(τολλὰ yap πολλᾷ λέλεκται.) 


Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. viii, 1.20.(c.459 B. c.) 


From a mere nothing springs a mighty tale. 
(Maxima de nihilo nascitur historia. ) 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii,eleg.i,1.16.(c.24 B.c.) 
A tale in the carrying is made more. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 177. (1633) 
A story never loses ὃν carrying. 
SAMUEL PaLMER, Proverbs, Ὁ. 177. (1710) 
A tale never loses in the telling. 

James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 55. (1721) 
SpurGEON, John Ploughman’s Talk. Ch 6. 
(1869) Some variations are, “A tale grows 
by telling,” “In the fair tale is foul falsity.” 

The Tale runs as pleases the Teller. 
THoMaAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4783. (1732) 


You will tell another tale when you are tried. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 348. (1678) 
7 


Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you 
down. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 4, 281. (1597) 
{ will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 90. (1605) 


3 
Aged ears play truant at his tales. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, ii, 1, 74. 
(1595) 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear, 
Such as would please. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet,i, §,25. (1595) 
A tale which holdeth children from play, and 
old men from the chimney corner. 
Sipngy, An Apologie for Poetrie. (1598) 
Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, i, 2, 106. (1611) 


9 

An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 4, 358. (1592) 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; 

The language plain, the incidents well link’d. 
Wittiam Cowper, Conversation, |. 235, (1781) 


10 
Yet, thoughe I say it, therby lyeth a tale. 
Joun Sxexton, A Garlande of Laurell, |. 1200. 
(1523) 
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Thereby hangs a tale. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 1 
60. (1594) Repeated in As You Like It, ii 
7,28; The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 4,159, 
Othello, iii, i, 8. 

A tale that thereby hangs drops easily off the 
gossip’s tongue. 

Meditations in Wall Street, 1. 140. (1940) 


11 
Tis no true tale. (οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἔτυμος λόγος οὗτος.) 
STESICHORUS, Palinode, 1. 2. (c. 575 B.c.) The 

second line of the poem in which he re- 
tracted his criticism of Helen. Legend says 
that he was stricken with blindness for hav- 
ing censured Helen for eloping with Paris, 
and that he regained his sight when he wrote 
another poem asserting that it was not Helen, 
but her phantom, which accompanied Paris 
to Troy. Quoted by Cicero, Ad Alticum, ix, 
13. (49 B.C.) 

That tale is nat worth a rake-stele {rake-handle]. 

ΣΟ ΈΛΌΘΕΚ, Wyf of Bath, Ἰ. 93. (c. 1388) 

1 


There is nothing that can’t be made worse in 
the telling. (Nil est | quin male narrando pos- 
sit depravarier. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 696. (161 B.c.) The Latin 
proverb is, ‘Male narrando fabula deprava- 
tur.” 

A good tale yll tolde, in the tellyng is marde. 
So are (quoth she) good tales well told but yll 
harde. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 

I can... mara curious tale in telling it. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 35. (1605) 

A good tale ill told is a bad one. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 147. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 178. (1732) 
Many a good tale is spoil’d in the telling. 


ao KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 244. (1721) 
1 


What cometh once in may never out, for fear 
of telling tales out of school. 

WILLIAM TINDALE, The Practyse of Prelates 

(P.S.), p. 149. (1530) 
To tell tales out of schoole, that is hir great lust, 
Looke what she knowth, blab it wist, and out it 
must. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
I shoulde tel tales out of the Schoole, and bee 
Ferruled for my faulte, or byssed at for a blab 

Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 24. (1579) 
Peace, infant! Tales out of school! Take heed, 
you will be breeched else. 

PHILIP Massincer, The Unnaturall Combat 

Act 1, se. 1. (c. 1619) 
Beware of the porter’s lodge for carrying tales 
out of school. 

Joun Forp, The Fancies. Act i, sc. 2, (1638) 
Fie, miss! fie! tell tales out of school. 

SHADWELL, True Widow. Act iv, sc. 1. (1679) 
Tell no school tales. Do not blab abroad what is 
said in drink, or among companions. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 303. (1721) 
Don’t tell tales out of school, Emily. 

SamuzL Ricwarpson, Sir Charles Grandison 

(1883), fii, 110. (1753) 
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Write us, my good girl, a long gossiping letter, 
. we will never tell tales out of school. 
Mary Lams, Letters (Lucas), i, 315. (1805) 
All attempts to make known school troubles and 
grievances were met with “Never tell tales out of 
school.” 
Mrs. Linnagus Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 
15. (1876) 
To tell tales out of school. To give damaging in- 
formation, to betray damaging secrets. In fairly 
common use, both literal and figurative, in C. 
17-18; the literal sense has long been obsolete. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Tell. (1941) 


1 
I shudder as I tell it. (Horresco referens. ) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 204. (19 B.c.) 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 15. (1600) 
Listen to my tale of woe. 
EuGENE Fietp, The Little Peach. (1890) 


II—Cock-and-Bull Tales 


A cock-and-bull tale or yarn or story is either a long, 
rambling, idle story, or an incredible one, concocted to 
deceive. So is a tale of a tub. A tale of Robin Hood is an 
extravagant fiction usually told as such. A Canterbury 
tale is a story founded on legend or tradition, designed 
to interest and amuse, and frequently long-winded. An 
old wives’ tale is any marvelous story or rumor. 


2 
Canterbury Tales. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Title of a series of tales 
told by a group of pilgrims on their way to 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury, England. (1387) 

We myght as well spende that tyme in reading of 
prophane hystorics, or cantorburye tales. 

THOMAS CRANMER, Seven Sermons, p. 49.(1549) 

If we take it for a cantorburye tale, why doe 
we not refuse it? 

THomMas CRANMER, Sermons: Rebellion. 

To interpret these to be either fables and Canter- 
bury tales, or true historical narrations. 

Epwarp Topsert, The Historie of Serpents 
(1658), p. 778. (1608) 

I did not care for hearing a Canterbury tale. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler, 22 Dec., 1709 
That foolish young girl held us all in a Canter- 
bury story: I thought she would never have done. 
DaniEL Drroe, Roxana. (1724) Works (1903) 

xiii, 151. 
Canterbury story, a long roundabout tale. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Canterbury. (1785) 


3 
What a tale of a cock and bull he tolde my 
father. 

Joun Day, Law Trickes. Act iv, sc. 2. (1608) 
Some men’s whole delight. . is to talk of a 
Cock and Bull over 2 pot. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. ii, sec fi. mem 4 (1621) 
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And then tell a familiar tale of a cock and a 
bull, and a whore and a bottle. 
WiLLiAM Concreve, The Way of the Werld 
Act iii, sc. 15. (1700) 
Things which some call a cock and a bull, and 
others the product of a lively imagination. 
TuoMas Brown, Works (1760), ii, 94. (1702) 
To set their hearers agape with an idle story of 
a cock and a bull. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, i, 430. (1770) 
I’ve heard of stories of a cock and bull; 
But visions of an apple and a bee! 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto vi, st. 80. (1823) 
That sounds like a cock-and-bull story. 
O. W. Hotmess, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 5. (1858) 
He told me a cock-and-bull story about his 
father’s devotion to science. 
F. E. Tro_tope, A Charming Fellow. Voi i, 
ch. 16. (1876) 


4 
The verse that is to easie is like a tale of a 
rosted horse. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Certain Notes of Instruc- 
tion. (1575) Steele Glas (Arber), p. 36. 
Contes de la cicogne [cigogne, stork], idle his- 

tories; tales . . . of a rosted horse. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Cicogne.(1611) 


5 
A tale of Tom Thumb. 
James HoweELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1659) 


6 
It is a tale of two drinks. It is a thing that 
requires deliberation, at least as long as the 
glass may go twice about. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 177. (1721) 


7 
I can rymes of Robyn Hood. 
WILLIAM LANCLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus v, 1. 402. (1377) 
Fables and Iestis of Robyn hode. 
Barclay, δὴν} of Folys (1874), ii, 155. (1509) 
Old wiues foolish tales of Robin Hoode. 
NICOLAS UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms: 
Preface, p. xxv. (1542) 
Tales of Robin hood are good among fooles. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
This is a tale indeed of Robinhood, 
Which to beleeue, might show my wits but 
weake. 
a Can Harinoton, Orlando Furioso, xiv, cv. 
1591 
From . . . louing idie tales of Robin Hood .. . 
The blessed Lord of heau’n deliver us. 
NICHOLAS Breton, Works, i, G8. (1600) 
Tales of Robin Hood are good enough for fools. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4316. (1732) 


8 
Thys is a fayre tale of a tubbe tolde vs. 


Sir THomMas More, Confutation of Tindale. 
(1532) 
Ye saye they folowe your lawe, .. . 
Whych is a tale of a tubbe. 
Joun Batre, Three Lawes. Act ii. (1538) 
A tale of a tub, your tale no truth auouth. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
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All thys long babble . . . were but a tale of a 
tubbe. 
RoBERT PETERSON, tr., Galateo, Ὁ. 73. (1576) 
A mere Tale of a Tub. Lend it no ear, I pray you. 
Ben Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1633) Swift also used the phrase as a title. 
[1] entertained the fellow with a tale of a tub. 
Deroet, Memoirs of a Cavalier, Ὁ. 97. (1724) 


1 
Old wives tales. (γὙραῷν ὕθλος.) 
Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 176B. (c. 390 B.C.) 
Plato repeated the phrase in Lysts, sec. 205B 


(ai γραῖαι ἄδουσι), and in Gorgias, 527A. 


Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 16, with 
the Latin, “Anicularum deliramenta,” the 
dreams or ravings of old women. Idle and 
ridiculous stories continue to be so called. 
He tells old women’s tales appropriate to the 
matter. (Garrit aniles | ex re fabellas.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 77. (35 B.c.) 
And useth telynges as olde wifes dooth. 
Joun Trevisa, tr., Polychronicon,iii,265.(1387) 
A fole he is for his moste felycyte 
Is to byleue the tales of an olde wyfe. 
Barctay, The Skyp of Folys, i, 72. (1509) 
Thinking euery olde wiues tale to be a truth. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 347. (1580) 
The Old Wives’ Tale. 
GrEorGE PEELE. Title of comedy. (c. 1585) 
ARNOLD BENNETT. Title of novel. (1908) 
These are trifles, and mere old wives’ tales. 
Mar.towe, Doctor Faustus, 1. 567. (1604) 
“These be old wives’ fables,” said Jerome con- 
temptuously. 
CuHarLes Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 74. (1860) 


1l1I—Twice-Told Tales 


2 
An old plot re-soled, (ὅθεν πάλαι Karrverat.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, |. 314. (424 B.C.) 


3 
It’s not superfluous and vain 
To tell a good tale ov’r again. 
SAMUEL CoLvil, Whiggs Supplication, 1. 42. 
(1681) 
A good tale is no worse to be twice told. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 33. (1721) 
It’s very true the curates read aye the same 
words, ... and what for no? A gude tale’: no 
the waur o’ being twice tauld. 

WALtTerR Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 7. (1816) 
It ought to be a good Tale that is twice told. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3041. (1732) 


4 
A Tale twice told is a Cabbage twice sold. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 429. (1732) 
No Sweetness in a Cabbage twice boil’d, nor in a 
Tale twice told. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3633. 


5 
Methinks it is an irksome thing to tell again 
a plaintold tale. (ἐχθρὸν δέ μοί ἐστιν | adres 
ἀρίζηλωτ εἰρημένα μυθολογεύειν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xii, 1, 452. (ς, 850 B.C.) 
As tedious as a twice-old tale. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, lil, 4, 108. (1596) 
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What so tedious as a twice-told tale? 

Pops, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xii, 1. 538. (1725) 
’Tis hard to venture where our betters fail, 
Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale. 

Lorp Byron, Hints from Horace, |. 183. (1811) 
Twice-Told Tales. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Title of book. (1837) 


It is varietie that moouth the minde of al 
men, and one thing said twice (as we say 
commonly) deserueth a trudge. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 137. (1579) 


7 

Often would he tell the same tale in other 
words. (Ille referre aliter saepe solebat idem.) 
ὲ Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 128. (c. 1 Β.ο.) 


Repeat your tale again to me. (Iteradum 
eadem ista mihi.) 
Pacuvius, [liona. (c. 150 B.C.) Quoted by 
Cicrro, Ad Atticum, xiv, 14. 


TALEBEARER 


9 

Tell-tale-tit, your tongue shall be slit, 

And all the dogs in the town shall have a little 
bit. 

J.O. Hattiwetr, The Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
Ὕ land, p. 164. (1842) 

Never repeat that which any man, be he prince 
or peasant, saith in opening the heart; it is 
abhorrent to the soul. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 8. (c. 2550 B.c.) 

Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
Spread not thy sayings about to others, nor 
associate to thyself one who lays bare his heart. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 

xxii, 1. 11. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer 
among thy people (Non eris criminator, nec 
susurro in populo.) 

Old Testament: Leviticus, xix, 16. (c. 570 B.c.) 
He that repeateth a matter separateth very 
friends. (Qui altero sermone repetit, separat 
foederatos.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth 
secrets. (Ei, qui revelat mysteria, et ambulat 
fraudulenter.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 19. 

Where there is no talebearer, the strife ceaseth. 

(Sussurrone subtracto, iurgia conquiescent.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 20. 

A talebearer make an old strife new. 

Sant, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 13. (c. 1257) 
A tale-bearer is worse than a thief. 

NATHAN Balcey,Dictionary : Tale-bearer.(1736) 
Talebearers are just as bad as talemakers. 

SHERIDAN, School for Scandal. Act i. (1777) 
But, sure a Tell-tale out of School 
Is of all Wits the greatest Fool. 

Swirt, Strephon and Chloe, Ἰ. 277. (1731) 
TALES OUT OF SCHOOL, see under TALE. 


11 
Be ware of hym, that telth talis. 
Unxnown, Proverbs of Wysdom, 123. (c. 1450) 


TALENT 


Gyve no credit to talebearers. 
Joun Daus, tr., Sleidane’s Commentaries, fo. 
21b. (1560) 
Put no faith in tale-bearers. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.477.(1855) 


TALENT 
See also Genius and Talent 


1 

Every man hath his proper gift of God, one 
after this manner and another after that. 
(ἕκαστος ἴδιον ἔχει χάρισμα ἐκ θεοῦ, ὁ μὲν obrws, 
ὁ δὲ οὕτως.) 


New Testament: I Corinthians, vii, 7. (A. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Unusquisque proprium do- 
num habet ex Deo: alius quidem sic, alius 
vero sic.” 

Every man has his gift, and the tools go to him 
that can use them. 

KINGSLEY, Saint’s Tragedy. Act ii, sc. 6. (1848) 

Each man has an aptitude born with him. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Success.(1870) 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 

EMERSON, Fable. (c. 1870) 

Talent is habitual facility of expression. 

EMERSON, Natural History of Intellect. (c. 
1870) 


2 

Great talents are sometimes born of mis- 
chievous propensities. (Il y a des méchantes 
qualités qui font de grands talents.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 468. (1665) 
There are more great fortunes than great talents. 
(Il y a plus de grandes fortunes que de grands 
talents.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 567. (1746) 
The greatest talents do not generally attain to 
the highest stations; for, though high, the ascent 
to them is narrow, beaten, and crooked. 

WitutiaM Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 104. 

(1823) 


Often the greatest talents lie unseen. (Saepe 
summa ingenia in occulto latent.) 

Prautus, Captivt, 1. 165. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Hidden music counts for nothing. (Occultae 
musicae nullum esse respectum.) 

NERO, quoting a Greek proverb, when arrang- 

ing to makc his debut as a singer. (c. A. Ὁ. 58) 
See Suetonius, Lives: Nero. Ch. 20, sec. 2. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 83, with 
the form, “Occultae musices, nullus respec- 
tus.” AuLtus GeLtius, Noctes Alticae, xiii, 
xxxi, 3, quotes the proverb, “Verbum illud 
scilicet e Graecia vetus, musicam quac sit 
abscondita, eam esse nulli rei” (Of course 
you know that old Greek saying, that music, 
if it be hidden, is of no account). Nero’s 
meaning was that there was no point in his 
knowing how to sing unless he proved it by 
singing in public. 

And I was afraid and went and hid thy talent 

in the earth. (καὶ φοβηθεὶς ἀπελθὼν ἔκρυψα τὸ 

τάλαντόν σου ἐν τῇ yf.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 25. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
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The Vulgate is, “Et timens abii, et abscondi 
talentum tuum in terra.” 
Woe to the man who receives a talent and ties 
it in a napkin. (Vae illi, qui acceptum telentum 
in sudario ligans.) 
St. JEROME (Hizronymus), Letters. No. xiv, 
sec. 8. (A.D. 374) 
That one talent which is death to hide. 

Joun Muzton, On Hts Blindness. (c. 1674) 
Hide not your Talents, they for Use were made. 
What ’s a Sun-Dial in the Shade? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 
And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, On the Death of Mr. Robert 


Levet. St. 7. (1782) 
4 


Our surest shields are our own talents. (Nos 
plus siirs protecteurs sont nos talents.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 86. (1746) 


TALK 
See also Conversation, Speech 


5 
Spare thy flood of talk. (μὴ μακρηγόρει.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 1058. (467 
B.C.) 
Talk like water gushed from him; he might have 
been smitten by Aaron’s rod. 
O. Henry, Hearts and Crosses. (1907) 


6 
Do not chatter overmuch. 

AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 95. (ς. 550 B.c.) 
Pour not out words in the place of music. (ὅτου 
ἀκρόαμα μὴ ἐκχέῃς λαλίαν.) 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

Xxxli, 4. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Stint thy clappe. 

CxHaucer, The Miller’s Prologue, |. 36. (c. 1386) 
Talk often, but never long: in that case, if you 
do not please, at least you are sure not to tire 
your hearers. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Oct., 1748 


7 
He that talketh what he knoweth, will also 
talke what he knoweth not. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Simulation. (1612) 


8 
Great talkers are great liars. 

NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Talker. (1736) 
The French say, “Grand parleur, grand men- 
teur”; the Germans, “Grosse Schwatzer sind 
gemeiniglich Liigner.” 

Great talkers should be crop’d, for they have no 
need of ears. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 

Two great talkers will not travel far together. 

GerorceE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 35. (1851) A 
Spanish proverb. 

Great talkers are like leaky pitchers, everything 
runs out of them. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.366.(1855) 


9 
Straight talk ornaments anybody’s face. 
Francis Βεερινο, Heads Of at Midnight. Ch. 
14, (1938) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 
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1 

How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 
plough . . . and whose talk is of bullocks? 
(Qua sapientia replebitur qui tenet aratum. et 

. . enarratio eius in filiis taurorum? ) 

Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
XXXVili, 25. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Every one talks of what he loves. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 1450. (1732) 
The Spanish form is, ‘(Cada qual habié en 
lo que sabe” (Let every man talk of what he 
understands). 

Cadgers maun aye be speaking about cart-saddles. 

WaLtTeErR Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 

Never “talk shop” before company. 

Emerson, Essays: Social Aims. (1875) 

He threw all his ardour into talking business. 

Mary Brivcman, Robert Lynne. Bk. i, ch. 9. 
(1870) 

They were a plain type, sturdy but unhandsome; 
their talk was of bullocks. 
; Marcery SHarp, Stone of Chastity, p.17.(1940) 


He who talks about what does not concern 
him, will hear something displeasing. 
BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 651. (1817) 
“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“Τὸ talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
ΟἹ cabbiges—and kings.” 
Lewis Carrou (C. L. Dopcson), Through the 
Looking-Glass. Ch. 4. (1871) 


Look quietly out on what the city says: 

Men's talk at once reveals and hides their 
ways. 

(Prospicito tecum tacitus quid quisque loqua- 
tur: 

Sermo hominum mores et celat et indicat 
idem.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 20. (c. 175 B.C.) 
To despise the popular talk. (Populi contemnere 
voces.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 65. (35 Bc.) 
The Germans say, “Lass die Leute reden und 
die Hunde bellen” (Let people talk and dogs 
bark). Try say, see under SpreECH. 

Come, follow me, and let the people talk (Vien 
retro a me, e lascia dir le genti.) 

Dante, Purgatorio. Canto v, ]. 13. (c. 1300) 


4 

A dog is not considered a good dog because he 

is a good barker. A man is not considered a 

good man because he is a good talker. 
CHuanc-tsze, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 B.C.) 


5 
So much they talked. so very little said. 
Cares Cnurcnity, The Rosciad,1.550.(1761) 


ry 
The charm and playfulness of bis talk. (Lepos 
et festivitas orationis.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. ii, sec. 56. (55 B.C.) 


He prates like a poticary. He prates like a 

parrot, ὁ 

. Joun Crarge, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 133. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 195. (1670) 
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Why is a man said, when he speaks at random, to 
talk like an apothecary ? 

Unknown, The British Apollo, i, 10. (1708) 
You talk like a poticary. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Your grace talks like an apothecary. 

Tosias SMOLLETT, The Adventures of an Atom, 

p. 65. (1769) 


8 
He’d talk a horse’s hind leg off. 


Henry CocxtTon, Sylvester Sound.Ch.3t.(1844) 
They would “talk a dog’s hind-Ieg off.” 
Joun BENWELL, Travels, Ὁ. 215. (1853) 
That fellow would talk a horse to death. 
Hazritt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. (1869) 
I believe you’d talk a donkey’s hind leg off. 
BESANT AND Rice, This Son of Vulcan. Bk. i, 
ch. 13. (1877) 
{Hej can talk around a five-cornered stump. 
UNKNOWN, Chicago Inter-Ocean, 8 March, 
1888. Loquaciously. 
[11] tempts one to “talk the bark off a tree.” 
UNKNOWN, Outing, Nov., 1891, p. 137/1. 
He’d talk the leg off a brass pan. 
F. E. Taytor, Lancs Sayings, Ὁ. 34. (1901) 
You can talk the ’ind leg off a donkey. 
G. Η. Ὁ. anp M.Cotez,7oper’s End,p.194.(1942) 


9 
Always look at those whom you are talking 
to, never at those you are talking of. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon Vol. i, No. 369. (1820) 

10 
Tost, to speak thick, or fast, or (as we say) 
nine words at once. 

RANDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Tost. (1611) 
The English proverb is, “To talk nine words 
at once.” 

His talk at the table is like Benjamin’s mess, five 
times to his part. 

JOHN Earve, Micro-cosmographie, p.124.(1628) 


11 
Don’t talk grandiloquently. (μὴ μέγα λέγε.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vi, 70. (c. 950) Quoting 
an old Greek proverb cited by Erasmus. 
Similar ones are “Using the words of trag- 
edly.” (τραγικώτερον λαλεῖν), which is credited 
to Plutarch, and “Talking silver mines” 
(ἀργύρου κρήνας λαλοῦσιν) perhaps in the 
vein of Colonel Sellers. 
When I can’t talk sense, I talk metaphor. 
Joun Pritpot Curran, Epigram. (c. 1790) 


a See Moors, Life of Sheridan, ii, 29, note. 


The more you are talked about, the less 
powerful you are. 

BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 36. (1880) 
There is only one thing in the world worse than 
being talked about, and that is not being talked 
about. 

Oscar Wipe, Dorian Gray. Ch. 1. (1891) 


13 
I talk of Chalk, and you of Cheese. 

Oswatpo Dyxes, English Proverbs, p. 54. (1709) 
“This was the confusion of Babel,” says 
Dykes. “One call’d for Brick, and t’other 
brought him Mortar.” 

I am talking of Hay, and you of Horse-Beans. 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2586. (1732) 
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1 
A prince of talkers, and yet a most incapable 
speaker, (λαλεῖν ἄριστος, ἀδυνατώτατος λέγειν.) 

ΕΥὙροι5, Demes. (c. 425 B.C.) See PLUTARCH, 

Lives: Alcibiades, xiii, 2. 
A dabbler in the art of talking. (παρεργάτης 
λόγων.) 

EURIPIDES, Suppliants, 1. 426. (c. 421 B.C.) 
Talkative rather than eloquent. (Loquax magis 
quam facundus.) 

SALLuST, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 43. (c. 40 B.C.) 
Talking is not always to converse. 
᾿ WILLIAM Cowper, Conversation, 1. 8. (1781) 


You may talk too much on the best of subjects. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 
A great Talker may be no Fool, but he is one 

that relies on him. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1753. 


3 

The eternal Talker neither hears nor learns. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4503. 

4 


Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness 
called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor 
Poll. 
Davin GArRiIcK, Impromptu Epitaph. (1774) 
While he talks he is great, but goes out like a 
taner 
If you shut him up closely with pen, ink, and 
paper. 
J. R. Lowe tt, A Fable for Critics, |. 649. (1848) 
Referring to Bronson Alcott. 


5 
He who talks much cannot always talk well. 
(Chi parla troppo non puo parlar sempre 
bene.) 

Gotpon!, Pamela. Act i, sc. 6. (c. 1760) 


6 
I was plagy apt to talk turkey. 
T. C. Harisurton, Ep., Traits of American 
Humor, i, 79. (c. 1840) To talk plainly. 
Don’t... talk baby to us any longer. 
J. R. Lowe rr, My Study Windows,p.82.(1869) 
To-morrow I'll talk to them like a Dutch uncle. 
JosepH Conran, The Nigger of the Narcissus. 
Ch. 4. (1897) To talk sharply. 
I vowed to myself that I’d talk United States to 
him if I lost my job. 
H. E. HAMBLEN, The General Manager’s Story, 
p. 134. (1898) Talk plainly. 
He began to talk Dutch to me. Well, I talked 
turkey to him. 
Emerson Houcn, The Sagebusher. Ch. 14. 
(1919) 
I’m going to talk to you like a Dutch uncle. 
O’FarrELL, Repeat Performance, Ὁ. 77. (1942) 
7 


By work you get money, by talk you get knowl- 
edge. 
: T. C. Hatipurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 13. (1843) 


I was talking through my hat. 

Wu N. HarsBeEn, The Georgians, Ὁ. 221. (1904) 
Do you think I’m in the habit of talking through 
my hat? 

W. J. Locxe, The Red Planet. Ch. 24, (1917) 
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I expect he was talking through his hat. 

NICHOLAS BLAKE, The Corpse in the Snowman, 

p. 136. (1841) 
Probably I’m talking through my hat. 

F. W. Crorts, Double Tragedy, p. 49. (1943) 
You're talking through your hat, and your hat is 
full of holes. 

THEODORE Pratr, Thunder Mountain, Ὁ. 107. 

(1944) 


Talking pays no toll. 
GEoRCE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 487. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4317.(1732) 


Talk much, and err much, says the Spaniard. 
GEORGE HeErsBeErtT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 651. 
1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4318. 
(1732) The Spanish proverb is, “A mucho 
hablar, mucho errar.”’ 
He who talks much says many stupid things. 
(Qui parle beaucoup dit beaucoup de sottises.) 
CoRNEILLE, Le Menteur: Suite. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1642) 
Great talkers fire too fast to take good aim. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 195. (1902) 
11 
Talk never wholly dies away when many peo- 
ple voice it. (φήμη δ᾽ οὔτις πάμπαν ἀπόλλυται. 
ἥν τινα πολλοὶ | Naot φημίξωσι.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, Ἰ. 763. (c. 800 B.C.) 
People will talk, no doubt of it. (Les gens en 
parleront, n’en doutez nullement.) 

La FonrtaINneE, Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 1. (1668) 
People Will Talk. 

SAMUEL Donce. Title of poem. (c. 1860) 


12 

He shall have his name sung up and down the 

town. (Insignis tota cantabitur urbe.) 
Horace, Satives. Bk. ii, sat. 1, 1. 46. (35 B.c.) 

Become the “talk of the town.” 

You do not know it, but you are the talk of all 

the town. (Fabula, nec sentis, tota iactaris in 

urbe.) 

Ὅν; Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 1, 1. 21. (13 B.C.) 


1 
All talk and no cider. 

WASHINGTON IRVING, Salmagundi. Ch. 7. (1807) 
“The people,” Irving explains, “seem some- 
what conscious of this propensity to talk, 

. and have a favorite proverb on the 
subject, viz. ‘all talk and no cider.’” 
I think it’s all talk and no cider. 

Asa GREENE, Life and Adventure of Dr. Deodi- 
mus Duckworth, p. 71. (1833) 

Great cry and little wool; all talk and no cider. 

HALteurTon, Clockmaker. Ser. i, ch. 21. (1835) 

Fine stories are cold comfort when it is as they 
say, ‘All talk and no cider.’ 

N. KincsSLeEy, Diary, Ὁ. 50. (1849) 

What we want is more cider and less talk. 

ArTEMUS Warp (Ὁ. F. Browne), A. Ward Hts 
Book. (1862) 

Cut the cackle and come to the ’osses. 

R. A. J. Waruinc, The Corpse with the Eerie 
Eye, p. 140. (1942) 


Those that merely talk and never think. 
Ben Jonson, An Epistle, 1. 9. (a. 1637) 
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Far more numerous was the herd of such, 
Who think too little, and who talk too much. 

Joun Dryben, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 
1. 533. (1681) 

They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think. 

MATTHEW Prior, Upon a Passage in the Scali- 
geriana. (a. 1721) The French say, “Moins 
on pense, plus on parle” (The less people 
think the more they talk). 

To talk without thinking, is to shoot without 
aiming. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 5243. (1732) 


1 

He that talks to himself speaks to a fool. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 139. (1721) 

He that talks to himself, talks to a Fool. 
Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 2328. (1732) 


2 
I talk big, and wherever I find an hungry 
Buzzard I throw him out a bait. 
Sm Rocer L’EstrancE, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies 
(1725), p. 236. (1699) 
We are able to talk big about light and freedom. 
Brisnop Connop THIrRtwalt, Letters to a 
Friend, i, 175. (1841) 
Tall talk is luckily an object of suspicion to Eng- 
lishmen. 
LESLIE STEPHEN, The Playground of Europe. 
Ch. 13. (1871) 
On the Fourth of July ... the speaker feels 
bound to talk “his very tallest.” 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth 
(1889), vi, cx, 669. 


3 
I omit their table talke, least I loose mine. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 362. (1580) 
Let it serve for table-talk. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 5, 

93. (1597) 
A table-talker rich in sense, 
And witty without wit’s pretence. 
Cotton Matuer, Epitaph on Anne Bradstreet. 
(1672) 
In after-dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine. 

TENNYSON, The Miller's Daughter. St. 4. (1832) 
In dinner talk it is perhaps allowable to fling any 
faggot rather than let the fire go out. 

, J. M. Barniz, Tommy and Grizel, p. 34. (1900) 


It’s a grievous thing when anyone talks more 
than he drinks. (χαλεπὸν ὅταν rus ὧν πίῃ πλέον 
λαλῇ.) 

Mewnanper, Fragments. Frag. 628K. (c. 300 
B.C.) One who listened too much was equally 
objectionable. Lucian, Symposium, 3, says, 
“Ἴ hate a fellow-guest with a long memory.” 


§ 
You talk just like a book. (Vous parlez tout 
comme un livre.) 

Mottkre, Don Juan. Act i, sc. 2, 1. 100. (1665) 
His talk too stiffly complimentary, too like a 
printed book, to use a Scottish phrase. 

Watter Scott, Lives of the Novelists: Richard- 

son, p. 412. (1821) Referring to Sir Charles 
Grandison. 
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An educated and travelled Yankee. . 
like a book, even to the washerwoman. 

JoHN Neat, The Down-Easters, p. 26. (1833) 
Now you're talking by the yardstick. 

A. W. Τουκοέε, Button’s Inn, p. 133. (1887) 
I do not mean that “talking like a book” has 
ceased to be fashionable, ... but slang is the 
order of the day. 

G. C. Broprick, Memories and Impressions, p. 

205. (1900) 


. talking 


6 
The talkative man inflicts punishment. (Poe- 
nas garrulus iste dabit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 2, 1. 60. (13 B.C.) 


7 

Let your talk be such as is worthy of belief, 
and your words such as are commonly used. 
(Sit tibi credibilis sermo. consuetaque verba.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, |. 467. (c. 1 B.C.) 
We know well enough that we should not talk 
of our wives, but we seem not to know that we 
should talk still less of ourselves. (On sait assez 
qu'il ne faut guére parler de sa femme, mais on 
ne sait pas assez qu’on devrait encore moins parler 
de soi.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maaimes. No. 364, (1665) 
They would talk of nothing but high life, and 
high-lived company; with other fashionable 
topics, such as pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and 
the musical glasses. 

GotpsmMitH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 9. (1766) 
anita folk talk honest talk. (Chih jén shuo chih 
‘hua.) 

Doouitt1LeE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 188. (1872) 


8 
Talking just for the sake of talking. (λόγου 
ἕνεκα ταῦτα λέγει.) 
Piato, Laches. Sec. 196C. (c. 375 B.C.) 
This is idle talk. (Verba multa facimus.) 
Prautus, Pseudolus, |. 638. (c. 195 B.C.) 
A hotch-potch of talk. (Sartago loquendi.) 
Persius, Satires. Sat. i, |. 80. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 
A sort of chit-chat, or small-talk, which is the 
general run of conversation, . In most mixed 
companies. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 20 June, 1751 
I have wrote a great deal of smal] talk, as Mer- 
cadie calls it. 
Lapy SARAH LENNOX, Life and Letters, i, 122 
(1762) 
As your tea you sip, 

While the town small-talk flows from lip to tip. 
GEORGE CRABBE, The Borough, iii, 70. (1810) 
The hare-brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity. 

BENJAMIN DisRaAELl, Speech, at Guildhall, I.on- 
don, 9 Nov., 1878. 
The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle 
chatter. 
W. 9. Grisert, Patience. Act i. (1881) 
They couldn’t chat together—they had not been 
introduced. 
W. S. Grvpert, Etiquette. (c. 1885) 


9 
You are talking cobble-stones. (Lapides lo- 
queris. ) 

Prautus, Auéularia, 1. 152. (c. 210 B.C.) 
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1 
I’m talking too long and too much. (Nimis diu 
et longum loquor.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, |. 687. (c. 195 B.C.) 

He who talks too much commits a sin. . 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth. (c. 350) 
Much food brings on indigestion; much talk 

brings on trouble. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 436. (1937) 


2 
The talk of the lips tendeth only to penury. 
(Ubi autem verba sunt plurima, ibi frequenter 
egestas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xiv, 23. (c. 350 B C.) 


3 
Don’t talk in the face of the sun. (πρὸς τὸν 
ἥλιον τετραμμένον μὴ λαλεῖν.) 
PyrHacoras. (c. 550 B.c.) Erasmus, Adugia, 
i, i, 2, makes this attribution, and gives 
the Latin as “Adversus solem ne loquitor.” 


4 
Who know, don’t talk; who talk, don’t know. 
(Chih ché pu yen; yen ché pu chih.) 
WUuLLiAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1020. (1875) 


5 
Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 
SHAKESPEARE, Afacbeth, iv, 2, 64. (1606) 
How you do talk! 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, ii, 3, 44. (1612) 
It would talk; Lord, how it talked! 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1610) 
Then he will talk—-good gods, how he will talk! 
NATHANIEL Lee, Alexander the Great. Act i, 
sc. 1. (a. 1692) There are two Latin pro- 
verbial phrases describing this condition, 
“Cacoethes loquendi” (An itch for talking) 
and “Furor loquendi” (A rage for talking). 


6 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), The Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 
306. (1599) 
Talkers are no good doers. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 352. (1592) See 
SAYING AND Dona. 


7 
A gentlemen, nurse, that loves to hear him- 
self talk. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet ,ii,4,155.(1595) 
You love to hear yourself talk. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
You are extremely fond of hearing yourself talk. 

SuHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
The more you talk, the more you hang yourself 
up by the thumbs. 

STALLINGS AND ANDERSON, What Price Glorv? 

Act i, sc. 2. (1924) 


8 
A good talker, even more than a good orator, 
implies a good audience. 

LEsLiz STEPHEN, Samuel Johnson. Ch. 3. (1878) 
A good talker does not equal a good listener. 
. Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 425. (1937) 


She talks enough for herself and all the com- 


pany. 
Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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No matter how much she talks, she never has any 
regrets. 

LRERe VAL Wp, Inquest, p. 171. (1940) 


As the man is, so is his talke. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Adagia, p. 19. 
(1539) See under SpEEcH. 


11 
I am like vnto the bagpipes of Bolonia, which 
can not blow vnlesse they be full of wind. 

JOHN WoDROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 249. (1623) 
He i a bagpipe, he never talks till his belly 
e full. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 291. (1678) 
He's like a Bagpipe; you never hear him till his 
Belly is full. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologta. No. 2459. (1732) 
There’s another saying that even a bagpipe won't 
speak till his belly is full. 

A. T. QuiILLer-Coucn, Sty John Constantine. 

Ch. 20. (1906) 


12 
Talk’s but talke, therefore I vse it not. 
UNKNOWN, Two Mery Milkmaids. Act ii, sc. 
2. (1620) 
You may hear talk, but . . . talk’s but talk. 
CHAPMAN AND SHIRLEY, The Ball. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1639) 
Prate is prate, but it is the duck that lays the eggs. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 
Ray, p. 215; Futter, No. 3926. 
Prate is but prate; it’s money buys land. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 177. (1678) 
Talk is but talk; but ’tis money that buys land. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 346. (1678) 
The later form, “Talk is cheap,” does not 
seem to have come into use before 1800. 
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13 

God is proud of those who are tall. 

PP ii Talmud: Becheroth. (c. 350) 
A tall man lacks wisdom. (ἄνους ὁ μακρός.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iv, No. 58. 
(1523) Citing a Greek proverb of which he 
gives the Latin, “Amens longus,” and quot- 
ing Homer and Sophocles to prove that big 
men usually have small brains. Another form 
of the Latin, cited by BLaNp, Proverbs, i, 54, 
is, ‘Homo longus raro sapiens” (A tall man 
is seldom wise). Bland quotes Livy, “Men 
of great stature and bulk appear more formi- 
dable than they are found to be on trial,” 
but adds that in his experience the proverb 
has been more often contradicted than con- 
firmed. 

One whose cockloft is unfurnished. (Despourueu 
de sens.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, Prol. (1552) 

Tall men are like houses of four or five stories, 
wherein commonly the uppermost room is worst 
furnished. 

James HowELt, Familiar Letters, 2 Feb., 1621. 
Francis Bacon quoted this proverb to King 
James, when the latter asked him what he 
thought of the French ambassador. Bacon 
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at first said only that he was a tall proper 
man. “Yes, but what do you think of his 
head-piece?” the king persisted, and Bacon 
fell back on the proverb. 
Often the cockloft is empty in those whom Nature 
hath built many stories high. 

THOMAS FULLER, Andronicus. Sec. 6. (1646) 

His cockloft is unfurnished, i.e. he wants brains. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 235. (1678) 
His wit is lost in his length. 

BurcKHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No, 389. (1817) 
There’s Bardus, a six-foot column of fop, 
A lighthouse without any light atop. 

Tuomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her First 
Step. (c. 1840) 

Big and empty, like the Heidelberg tun. (Gross 
und leer, wie das Heidelberger Fass.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
50. (1853) A German proverb. The Spanish 
form is, “El grande de cuerpo, no es muy 
hombre” (He who is great of body is not a 
great man). 


1 
As tall as a May-pole. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 289. (1678) 
Tall as a Poplar, taper as a Bole. 

Dryven, tr., Vergil’s Pastorals, vii, 54. (1697) 
He is grown so high, that a man dares not come 
near him by the length of a may-pole. 

BERTHELSON, Eng.-Dan Dictionary: May. 

(1754) 
As tall as a hop-pole. 

Grorce Cotman, Jr., Ways and Means. Act i, 

sc. 2. (1788) TALL OF HIS BANDS, see under 
HAND. 
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2 

And I saw Tantalus in violent torment, stand- 
ing in a pool, and the water came nigh unto 
his chin. He seemed as one athirst, but could 
not take and drink, for as often as he stooped 
down eager to drink, so often would the water 
be swallowed up and vanish away. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 582. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Whence the proverbial phrase, Τάνταλον δίψα 
(The thirst of Tantalus). 

Tantalus, thirsty wretch, catches at the streams 
that fly from his lips. (Tantalus a labris sitiens 
fugientia captat | flumina.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, L. 68. (35 B.c.) 
He [Tantalus] seeks water in the midst of water, 
and catches at ever-escaping apples. (Quaerit 
aquas in aquis et poma fugacia captat.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 2, J. 43. (c. 13 B.C.) 
No water is obtainable to thee, Tantalus. (Tibi 
Tantale, nullae | deprenduntur aquae.) 

Oviw, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1. 458. (A.D 7) 
As the Apples that hang at Tantalus nose. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 396. (1580) 
He gathereth fruits as they say, out of Tantalus 
his garden. 

Ricwarp HaAKktuyt, Voyages (1809), p. 642. 

(1599) He is tantalized. 
To have seen this wench and not to enjoy her {fs 
such a tantalizing to me. 

THomas ΝΑΒΒΕ5, The Bride. Act iv, sc. 3.( 1640) 
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TAPE 


3 
Drawing from his pocket a budget of papers, 
and untying the red tape. 

WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 71. (1814) 
What a man that would be had he . .. . the least 
knowledge of the value of red tape. 

SypNEY SMITH, referring to Sir James Mackin- 

tosh. (c. 1820) See HOLLAND, Memoir, p. 176. 
Men .. . began to sneer at the red-tape minister. 

Lorp Lytton, Alice. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1838) 
His brain was little better than red tape and 
parchment. 

IrvinG, Wolfert’s Roost (1855), p. 274. (1840) 
Calling at clubs, closeted with red-tapers. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Sybil, p. 33. (1845) 

All the morning at the custom-house, plagued 
with red tape. 

LONGFELLOW, in Life (1891), iii, 141. (1869) 


TAR 
4 


There was a touch of tar in this buxom dame. 
ANNE PacE, An Afternoon Ride, p. 68. (1897) 


᾿ A touch of negro blood. 


{He] was tarred wi’ the same stick. 

Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 42. (1818) 
They are a’ tarr’d wi’ the same stick. 

Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 

Tarred with the same brush. 

Witiiam Consett, Rural Rides, 31 Aug., 1823. 
They are ... all tarred with one brush. 

R. D. Blackmore, Mary Anerley. Ch.29.(1880) 
Not for a moment did she look on it as tarring 
herself with the same brush. 

FRANCIS Ives, Before the Fact. Ch. 13. (1932) 


6 

A robber convicted of theft shall be shorn 
like a hired fighter, and boiling tar shall be 
poured over his head, and feathers from a 
pillow shall be shaken out over his head. 

UNKNOWN, Ordinance of Richard I, for the 

punishment of theft in the navy. (1189) 
Kling George 111}: 1 see they threatend to 
pitch and feather you. 

H{utchinson]: Tarr and feather, may it please 
your Majesty. 

THomas Hurtcuinson, Diary, 1 July, 1774. 
You must send the ministers tarred and feathered 
to America. 

EDMUND BurKE, American Taxation. (1774) 
If I escape from town without being tarred and 
feathered, I shall consider it good luck. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, in Bripce, Personal 

Recollections (1893), p. 114. (1850) 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead. 

J. G. Wuirtiesr, Skipper Ireson’s Ride. (1857) 
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7 
Take care not to catch one with a black 
rump. (μή τευ μελαμπύγου τύχῃς.) 
ARCHILOCHUS, Fragment. (c. 650 Β. 6.) A black 
rump was considered the mark of a strong 
man. The epithet was applied to Hercules 
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Now thou hast got me for a Tartar, 
To make me ’gainst my will take quarter. 

SAMUEL Buttrer, Hudibras, i, iii, 865. (1663) 
What a Tartar have I caught! 

Joun Dryven, The Kind Keeper. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1678) To catch a Tartar is like having a 
bear by the tail: he can neither be con- 
trolled nor got rid of, or proves unexpectcdly 
formidable. 

Catching a husband is catching a Tartar. 

CipBer, Lady’s Last Stake. Act ii, sc. 1. (1708) 
To catch a Tartar, is said, among the Canting 
Varlets, when a Rogue attacks one that he thinks 
a Passenger, but who in his turn . . . robs and 
binds him. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 

Tartar. (1725) 
Went out fishing for a wife one day, and caught 
a Tartar. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 80. (1841) 
1 


I never knew your grandmother was a Scotch- 
woman: Is she not a Tartar too? 

JOHN DrypbeENn, The Wild Gallant. Act ii, sc. 1. 

(1663) 

His blood was up: though young, he was a Tartar. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 184. (1818) 
The old man was a awful Tartar. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch.8.(1865) 
SCRATCH A RUSSIAN FIND A TARTAR, see under 
RussIA. 
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2 
To each his own love, mine for me. (Suum 
quoique amorem, mihi meum.) 

AriLius, Fragment. (c. 250 B.c.) Quoted by 
Cicero, Ad Atticum, xiv, 20, who calls Atilius 
“the most wooden of poets.” 

Each is led by his liking. (Trahit sua quemque 
voluptas.) 

VerciL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. ii, 1. 65. (37 Β. 6.) Quoted 
by St. AucustinE, Epistles, xvi, 4; xvii, 3. 

Euery man as he loueth, 
Quoth the good man whan that he kyst his coowe. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
The more modern version is, “ ‘Every man 
to his taste,’ as the Irishman said when he 
kissed the cow.” 

Every one to his taste. (Chacun a son goat.) 

MONTAICNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 16. (1580) Quot- 
ing an old French proverb. The Germans 
say, “Jedem diinket seine Braut die 
schénste”; the Italians, “Tutti i gusti son 
gusti.” 

Every one as hee likes. 

RANDLE Cortcrave, Dictionary: Chascun.(1611) 
Every man as he loves. 

Jorn CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 16. (1639) 
Every one to their liking. 

Mipoteton, The Old Law. Act ii, sc. 2. (1656) 
Every one to his own mind. 

Joun OzeELt, tr., Moliére, ii, 110. (1714) 
Every man to his mind, quoth the carle when 
he kiss’d his cow. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, ἢ. 91. (1721) 
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Every one as they like, as the woman said when 
she kissed her cow. 

PETER Motrevux, Rabelais. Bk. v, ch. 29. (1693) 
An interpolation by Motteux. Swirt, Polite 
Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Every man to his own taste. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1759) 
Ikach man to his taste. (Alles nach seiner Art!) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 19. (1806) See also 
PAULDING, The Bucktails. Act i, sc. 2. (1815) 
Curistig£, Cards on the Table. Ch. 10. (1936) 
etc., etc. 

One shaved his beard, another plucked out the 
hairs—every one to his taste. 

BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 713. (1817) 
She hath a right to follow her fancy, as the dame 
said who kissed her cow. 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 7. (1823) 
Every one carries his own inch-rule of taste, and 
amuses himself by applying it triumphantly, 
whcrever he travels. 

Henry ADAMS, Education, Ὁ. 182. (1918) 
Each to his taste, and a taste to each. 

OcpEN Nasu, Seaside Serenade. (1940) 


3 
Taste is the good sense of genius; without 
taste genius is only sublime folly. 
CIAUTE\UBRIAND, Le Génie du Christianisme. 
(1802) 
Taste is the literary conscience of the soul. (Le 
goat est la conscience littéraire de |’4me.) 
JosepH JoUBERT, Pensées. No. 366. (1810) 
Taste is the only morality. 
Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. Ch. 2. (1866) 
The full use of taste is an act of genius. 
Joun La Farce, Considerations on Painting. 
(1895) 


4 

Want of taste plays the chief part among 
men and plethora of words. (ἀμουσία τὸ πλέον 
uepos ἐν βροτοῖσι, λόγων τε πλῆθος.) 

CLEOBULUS, Apothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See Ὠιοο- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Cleobulus. Bk. i, sec. 91. 
Bad taste leads to crime. (Le mauvais goat 

mene au crime.) 
Conan Doyie, The Sign of the Four. Ch. 4. 
(1890) Holmes quoted Latin, French, and 
German in his early literary period. 


5 
To him that hath lost his taste, sweet is sowre. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 29. (1633) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 
To him that hath a bad Taste, sweet is bitter 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5182. (1732) 


6 
Men lose their tempers in defending their 
taste. 

R. W. Emerson, Journals, ii, 147. (1860) 
You can’t get high aesthetic tastes like trousers, 

ready made. 

W. 5. Grrpert, Patience. Act ii. (1881) 

7 


With differing tastes asking for widely differ- 
ing things. (Poscentes vario multum diversa 


palato. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk, ii, epis. 2, 1. 62. 
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That one louth not, an other doth; which hath 
sped 

All meates to be eaten, and all maides to be wed. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 

Some love the meat, some love to pick the bone. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress: The 
Authors Apology. (1678) 

No Dish pleases all Palates alike. 

THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3560. (1732) 
The French say, ‘““Mieux aime truie son que 
roses” (The sow loves bran better than 
roses) . 

One likes the pheasant’s wing, and one the leg; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg. 

Pore, Imitations of Horace: Epistles, ii, 2, 84. 
(1732) 

Talk what you will of Taste, my friend, you'll find 
Two of a face as soon as of a mind. 

Pope, Horace: Episiles, ii, 2, 268. 

But different taste in different men prevails, 
And one is fired by heads, and one by tails. 

Pope (?), 4 Sermon Against Adultery, 1. 35. 
(1735) An imitation of Horace, Satires. 
Bk. i, sat. 2. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men. 

Mark AKENSDE, Pleasures of the Imagination, 
iii, 567. (1744) 

Different talent, different taste. (Différent génie, 
différent goiit.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 208. (1746) 

Some like it hot, some like it cold, 

Some like it in the pot, nine days old. 
Unknown, Nursery Rhyme. (c. 1750) 

In different courses different tempers run; 

He hates the moon, [ sicken at the sun. 

Wound up at twelve at noon, his clock goes right; 

Mine better goes, wound up at twelve at night. 
CrHartes CuourcHitt, Night, 1. 81. (1761) 

Now who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive. 
BrownING, Rabbi Ben Ezra. St. 22. (1864) 

Tastes differ. One has to admit it. 
J. J. Connrncron, Four Defences, Ὁ. 171.(1940) 

AS MANY MEN,SO MANY MINDS,see under OPINION. 


1 
Tastes cannot be controlled by law. 
Jerrerson, Notes on a Money Unit. (1784) 


2 
Good taste is the product of judgement rather 
than of intellect. (Le bon gofit vient plus du 
jugement que de !’esprit.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 258. (1665) 
Good taste belongs to the beatitudes. 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 138. (1940) 


3 
Be not daintie mouthed, a fine taste noteth 
the fond appetites. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 308. (1580) 
Finikin Dick, curs’d with nice Taste, 
aa! meets with good Dinner, half starved at a 

east. 
FranxkLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 


4 

I don’t know who it was, in olden times, 
wished his throat was as long as a crane’s 
neck, so that he might the more leisurely 
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taste what he swallowed. (Je ne scais qui, 
anciennement, desiroit le gosier allongé 
comme le col d’une grue, pour savourer plus 
longtemps ce qu’il avalloit.) 

‘ MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 


De gustibus non est disputandum. (There is 
no disputing about tastes.) 

JEREMY TAYLor, Reflections upon Ridicule, Ὁ. 
122. (a. 1667) Quoting a Latin proverb. See 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 77. 

There is no accounting for tastes. 

JouN GALT, The Entail. Ch. 29. (1823) Dicx- 
ENS, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iv, ch. 7. (1865) 
TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of Barset. Ch. 
31. (1867) BERNARD SHAw, Man and Super- 
man. Act iii. (1903) CoLe, Toper’s End, p. 
228. (1942) etc., etc. 

“De Gustibus .. .” 

ROBERT BROWNING. Title of poem. (1855) 

De gustibus non disputandum: one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. 

WityiaM Roucneap, Murder and More Mur- 
der, p. 82. (1939) See also under Poison. 


To have taste it is necessary to have soul. 
(Pour avoir du goit il faut avoir de l’4me.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflections. (1746) 
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7 
What will you tax me a yard for that cloth? 
J. R. BartLett, Americanisms: Tax. (1860) 
An everyday colloquialism is, “What will you 
tax mee” 
J. 5. FARMER, Americanisms: Tax. (1888) 


8 
To tax and to please, no more than to love 
and to be wise, is not given to men. 

EpMUND BuRKE, On American Taxation.(1774) 


9 
Revenues, the sinews of the state. (Vectigalia, 
nervos rei publicae. ) 
Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. Ch. 7, sec. 17. (66 
B.C.) See also under War. 

This talk about the Revenoo is of the bosh, boshy. 
ARTEMUS Warp, Things in New York. (1865) 
It is a condition that confronts us—not a theory. 

Grover CLEVELAND, Annual Message, 1887, re- 
ferring to the so-called “protective tariff.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “what diffrence does 
it make? Th’ foreigner pays th’ tax, annyhow.” 
“He does,” said Mr. Dooley, “if he ain’t turned 
back at Castle Garden.” 
FInLey Peter Dunne, The Tariff. (1908) 


10 

But in this world, nothing is certain but death 
and taxes. (Mais dans ce monde, il n’y a rien 
d’assure que la mort et les impots.) 

TENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to Leroy, 1789. 
“It was as true,” said Mr. Barkis, ... “as taxes 
is. And nothing's truer than them.” 

Dicxens, David Copperfield. Ch. 21. (1849) 
There is nothing sure but death and quarter day. 

V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 153. (1902) The 

English version. “Death and the king’s taxes’ 
is another. 
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1 
Excise: A hateful tax levied upon commodi- 
ties. 

SAMUEL JouNson, Dictionary. (1755) 
A tax is a payment exacted by authority from 
part of the community for the benefit of the 
whole. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON,7 axation no T yranny.(1775) 


2 
If I toil it is snatched away from me. 
Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs: Babylonian 
Tablet, K 4347. (c. 2300 B.c.) 
Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors. 
F. Ὁ. Rooseve.t, Speech, Pittsburgh, Pa., 19 
Oct., 1932. 


3 
Taxes milks dry, but, neighbor, you'll allow 
Thet havin’ things onsettled kills the cow. 
J. R. LoweEx, The Biglow Papers: Mason and 
Slidell. (1862) 


4 
We're all fleeced. (Depilati omnes sumus.) 
Lucizius, Satires. Bk. xxix, Frag. 945, Loeb. 
(c. 129 B.C.) 
Where every hand fleeceth, the sheep goes naked. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 187. (1639) 
He SN my face and says, “Why does this man 
cry ” 
BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 775. (1817) 
The thing generally raised on city land is taxes. 
C. Ὁ. Warner, My Summer in a Garden. Ch. 
16. (1870) 
Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 
ABRAM S. Hewitt. Democratic platform, 1884. 


5 
That the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy [is] not to be denied. 

CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MarsnALL, Decision, Mc- 
Culloch v. Marvland, 1819. See Wheat., iv, 
427, 431. Usually quoted, “The power to tax 
is the power to destroy.’ Marshall was agree- 
ing with Daniel Webster, who, during his 
argument in the case, had said, “An unlimited 
power to tax involves necessarily, the power 
to destroy.” 

The power to tax carries with it the power to 
embarrass and destroy. 

Supreme Court Decision, Evans v. Gore, 1920. 
The power to tax is not the power to destroy 
while this court sits. 

Justicr Ο. ἊΝ. Hotmes, Dissenting Opinion, 

Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox, 1928. See 227 
US., 218, 223. 


6 
The British Parliament has no right to tax 
the Americans. . . . Taxation and representa- 
tion are inseparably united. God hath joined 
them; no British Parliament can put them 
asunder. To endeavour to do so is to stab our 
very vitals. 
CHarRLeS Pratt, Lorp CamMpEN, Speech, House 
of Lords, 1765. 
We ought not to be quite so ready with our taxes, 
until we can secure the desired representation. 
EDMUND Burkk, Observation on the Present 
State of the Nation. (1769) Works, ii, 138. 


Taxation without representation is tyranny. 
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James Otis, Argument on the IUegality of the 
Writs of Assistance, before the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts, Feb., 1761. There is some 
doubt as to what Otis actually said, for the 
only record of his argument is a rough 
memorandum made by John Adams, who 
was present at the time, and the phrase does 
not appear in it. Fifty years later, Adams ex- 
panded his notes for Tupor’s Life of James 
Otis, and wrote Tudor, under date of 9 June, 
1818, “Here he gave reins to his . . . phi- 
lippic against the tyranny of taxation with- 
out representation.” Tudor used this sentence 
in his biography (p. 77), without quotation 
marks, and added, “From the energy with 
which he urged this position, that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, it came 
to be a common maxim in the mouth of 
evervone.” Morrison, in his sketch of Otis 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
xiv, 102, says, “What Otis said cannot now 
be recovered with any exactness... . “Taxa- 
tion without represenation is tyranny’... 
appears only in Adams’s final expansion of 
his notes.” 

The corruption of democracies proceeds directly 
from the fact that one class imposes the taxes 
and another class pays them. The constitutional 
principle, “No taxation without representation,” 
is utterly set at nought. 

W.R. IncE, Outspoken Essays, i, 11. (1919) 


7 
Those who can do a good trade don’t wrangle 
over taxes. (‘Hui tso mai pu chéng ya shui.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
229. (1875) 


8 

It is the part of a good shepherd to shear the 

flock, not flay it. (Boni pastoris esse tondere 

pecus, non deglubere. ) 

TIBERIUS CAESAR, to the governors who recom- 

mended burdensome taxes for his provinces. 
(ες. A.D. 25) See SuETONIUS, Tiberius, xxxii, 
2. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, vii, 12. In- 
cluded by TAveRNER, Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 18, with the comment, “Also Alex- 
ander kyng of Macedonie, surnamed the 
greate, whan one aduertysed hym yt he 
mighte take farre greater tributes of the 
cyties he had conquered, aunswered agayne 
on this wyse: ‘I hate that gardiner whiche 
cutte of the herbes by the harde rotes.’” 
(Olitorem odi qui radicitus herbas excidat). 
The French say, “Il faut tondre les brebis, 
non les écorcher.” 

Will you have both fleece and fell? 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 39. (1639) 
Thou must not take both fleece and flesh too 
DANIEL Rocers, Naaman, sig. Dd2. (1642) 
The art of taxation consists in so plucking the 
goose as to obtain the largest possible amount 
of feathers with the smallest possible amount 

of hissing. 
J. B. Corperr (Ὁ), Epigram. (c. 1665) The 
ascription has never been verified. Attributed 
also to Cardinal Richelieu. 
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The Emperor—truth might tax him 
With ignorance of the maxim 
“Shear sheep but nowise flay them!” 

ROBERT BROWNING, Pachiarotio. Sec. 6. (1876) 
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1 
An old pink tea to introduce a girl to society. 
LiniaN Ber, Hope Loring, Ὁ. 152. (1902) 


2 
Tea! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and ven- 
erable liquid, thou female tongue-running, 
smile-soothing, heart-opening, wink-tipping 
cordial, to whose glorious insipidity I owe the 
happiest moments of my life. 
Cottey Cisper, The Lady’s Last Stake. Act i. 
(1708) 
(Tar water] is of a nature so mild and benign 
. , 85 to cheer but not inebriate. 
BisHope GEORGE BERKELEY, Sérts. Sec.217.(1744) 
The cups That cheer but not inebriate. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. iv, 1. 39. (1785) Cow- 
PER, of course, is speaking of tea. Misquoted 
‘ by Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 7, heading 


Retir’d to their tea and scandal, according to 
their ancient custom. 
WiLit1AM Concreve, The Double-Dealer Act i, 
sc. 1. (1694) 
Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of tea. 
Henry Frevpinc, Love in Several Masques Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1728) 
Polly put the kettle on, we’ll all have tea. 
, Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 17. (1841) 


She was an admirable creature, but not my 
cup of tea. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM, ! Want a Murder. (Sat. 
Eve. Post, 28 Dec., 1940) A British cliché 


5 

To take tea in the kitchen: to pour tea from 

the cup into the saucer, and drink it from this. 
G. F. NortHALt, Folk Phrases, p. 30. (1894) 


TEACHER 
See also Schoolmaster 


6 

He who makes himself his own teacher, makes 
himself pupil to a fool. (Qui se sibi magistrum 
constituit, stulto se discupulum subdit.) 

St. Bernarp, Epistles. Epis. Ixxxiii. (c. 1140) 
Sometimes put into a jingle, ‘He that will 
teach himself in school, | Becomes a scholar 
to a fool.” 

Very few men are wise by their own counsel, or 
learned by their own teaching. For he that was 
only taught by himself, had a fool to his master. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: Consilia. (1641) 

“He that is his own teacher,” saith Bernard. “is 
sure to have a fool for his master.” 

WILLIAM GURMNALL, The Christian in Com pleat 
Armour (1865), fi, 225. (ς. 1655) 

He that teaches himself has a fool for his master. 

L’Estrance, tr., Aesop, p. 283. (1692) 

Learn of the skillful ; he that teaches himself 
hath a fool for his master. 

Fran kuin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1740. 
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7 

When I walk along with two others, they 
may serve as my teachers. (Sam yun hung 
pit yaou gno see.) 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. ii. (c. 500 B.c.) See 
Dooritttez, Chinese Vocabulary, li, 491. Giles 
adds: “I will pick out the good points of 
the one and imitate them, and the bad 
points of the other and correct them in 
myself.” 

No one who fails in teaching the members of his 

own family is capable of teaching others. 

τιν Yutanc, The Wisdom of Confucius, Ὁ. 
146. (1938) 


8 
A teacher should impart what’s true 
At least when they allow him to. 
IRWIN EpMAN, Flower for a Professor's Garden 
of Verses. (c. 1935) 


9 
The maister lesith his tyme to lere, 
Whan the disciple wol not here. 
It is but veyn on him to swinke, 
That on his lerning wol not thinke. 
(Li maistres pert sa poine tute 
Quant li disciples qui escoute 
Ne met son cuer au retenir 
Si qu'il len puisse sovenir.) 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, 1. 
2053. (ς. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 2149. 
(c. 1365) 
If there be no oil in the lamp, the wick is wasted 
in vain. (Téng chan wu yu wang fei hsin.) 
Scarporoucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 525. 
(1875) The teacher wastes his strength on 
stupid pupils. 


A load of books does not equal one good 
teacher. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 167 (19237) 


11 
The evil of men is that they like to be teachers 
of others. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. iv, pt. i, ch. 23. (c. 

300 B.C.) 

Of what he knows nothing, nobody can teach 
anything. (Quodque parum novit, nemo docere 
potest.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, |. 348. (c. Α. Ὁ. 9) 


12 
We should honor our teachers more than our 
parents, because while our parents cause us 
to live, our teachers cause us to live well. 
PHILOXENUS. (c. 400 B.c.) As quoted by 
STOBAEUS, Florilegium, Appendix, 260. 


13 
You're teaching the teacher. (Quia doctum 
doces. ) 

PLautus, Poenulus, |. 880. (c. 194 8.0.) 
Pupils full oft are better than their teachers 
(πολλοὲ μαθηταὶ xpelocoves διδασκάλων.) 

Ποχάβεια, Epigram. (c. 50 B.C.) Quoted by 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. vil, sec. 
2, and cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, 5, 23, 
with the Latin, “Multi discipuli praestantiores 
magistris.” 
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1 
Men learn while they teach. (Homines, dum 
docent, discunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. vii, sec. 9. (c. A. Ὁ. 
64) Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 
172, gives the proverb in different form, “Qui 
alios docet, sec ipsum docet” (He who teaches 
others teaches himself). “Docendo discimus” 
(We learn by teaching) is, however, the usual 
proverbial form. 

Gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 

CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 310. 
(c. 1386) 

Teaching of others, teacheth the Teacher. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4323, (1732) 

It is a luxury to learn; but the luxury of learning 
is not to be compared with the luxury of teaching. 

R. D. Hitcncock, The Eternal Atonement: 
Receiving and Giving. (1888} 

While I teach I learn. 
O. Henry, A Service of Love. (1905) 


2 
Everybody who is incapable of learning has 
taken to teaching. 
Oscar WILDE, The Decay of Lying. (1889) 
He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches. 
SHuaw, Maaims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


3 
He's either dead or teaching school. (ἢ τέθνηκεν 
ἥ διδάσκει Ὑράμματα.) 

ZENOBIUS, Adugia, iv, 17. (ς. A.D. 120) A prov- 
erb, dating from 415 B.c., when it was given 
as a reply to enquiries about the fate of the 
Athenians who failed to return from the dis- 
astrous expedition against Syracuse. School- 
teachers were, of course, slaves, so the replv 
meant that the man inquired for was either 
dead or captured and sold into slavery. Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, x, 59, with the Latin, 
“Aut mortuus est, aut docet literas.” 
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4 
He that taught them all their tricks kept one 
to himself. 

TrromMAs ApAMs, Sermons (1861), ii, 488.(1629) 
A fencer had one trick in his budget more than 
he ever taught his scholar. 

Joun CrarKkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 127. (1639) 
He teacheth ill who teacheth all. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4. (1659) 

Ray, p. 147; Furrer, No. 2035. 
Reserve thy master-piece. 

James HoweELt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
Reserve thy master-blow: i.c¢. teach not all thy 
skill, lest the scholar owerreach or insult the 
master. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1813) 


9 
We all love to instruct, though we can teach 
only what is not worth knowing. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice. Ch. 54. 
(1813) The proverbial form is, “Nothing 
worth knowing can be taught.” 


6 
Not only is there an art in knowing a thing. 
but also a certain art in teaching it. (Nam 


--.-----.... 


non solum scire aliquid artis est, sed quaedam 
ars etiam docendi.) 

ee De Legibus. Bk. ii, ch. 19, sec. 47. (46 

B.C. 
It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies 
—seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our 
friends. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 286. (1820) 
Examinations are formidable, even to the best 
prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more 
than the wisest man can answer. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 322. See also 

FooL AND WISE MAN. 


In teaching there should be no class distinc- 
tions. 
ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 38. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. 


8 
According to the proverbe, I went about to 
fil your mouth, with an empty spoone: That 
Is, to seeme to teach. not to teach. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 86. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Hee that neuer tooke the oare in hand must 
not think scorne to be taught. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 424. (1580) 


He taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes. (ἦν γὰρ διδάσκων αὐτοὺς ws 
ἐξουσίαν ἔχων καὶ οὐχ ὡς ol γραμματεῖς αὐτών.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 29. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Erat enim docens eos sicut 
potestatem habens, et non sicut Scribae 
eorum.”’ 

11 

I do not teach, I only tell. (Je n’enseigne 
point, je raconte.) 

ONT MGNE: Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 

He is better fostered than taught. (Mieux 
nourri qu’ instruit.) 

JEHAN PatscraveE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
557. (1530) 

Ye be better fed then taught farre awaie. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
These monasticall persones ... better fed than 
taught. 

Epwarp HAL, Chronicle (1809), p. 15. (1548) 
Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 59. (1578) Lyty, 
Euphues, p. 420. (1580) Taytor, Travels, p. 
19. (1636) 

He is better fed nor nurtured. 
rae ee Scottish Proverbs, p. 54. (c. 
59 
I will show myself highly fed and lowly taught. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 2, 
3. (1602) 

Here some shrewd Critick finds I’m caught, 
And crys out, better fed than taught. 

Dr. Patrick Detany, The Pheasant and the 

Lark, 1. 39. (1730) : 
These dependents . . . might have been truly said 
to be better fed than taught. 

WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 1. (1820) 
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1 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 

And things unknown proposed as things for- 
got. 

Pore, An Essay on Critictsm. Pt. iii, 1. 15.(1709) 
To know how to suggest is the great art of teach- 
ing. 

Henri Amitt, Journal, 27 Oct., 1864. An un- 
known cynic gives another definition: “The 
secret of teaching is to appear to have known 
all your life what you have learned this 
afternoon.” 


2 
Better untaught than ill taught. 
Jonn Ray, Enghksh Proverbs, Ὁ. 345. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 938. (1732) 
Better quite ignorant, than half instructed. 
KANE O’Hara, Tom Thumb. Act i, se. 3. (1780) 


3 
Teach your son in the hall, your wife on tbe 
pillow. (T‘ang ch‘ien chiao tzu, chén pien 
chiao ch‘i.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. 465. (1875) 


4 
What can be taught I learn. (τὰ μὲν διδακτὰ 
μανθάνω.) 
Sopuocies, Fragments. (c. 410 8.c.) Quoted 
by Prutarcn, Moralia. Sec. 98A. 
Those who have been taught most know least. 
BERNARD SHAW, in Pearson, G.B.S.,p.14.(1942) 


5 
Delightful task! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
THuowmson, The Seasons: Spring, |. 1152. (1728) 
Teach the young idea how to loot. 
Fintey P. Dunne, Mr. Carnecie’s Gift. (1901) 


6 
For betere is child vnboren thenne vnbeten. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (Skeat). A 449 
(c. 1275) 
Better were the chylde unbore than fayle chastyss- 
yng and syththen lore. 
ROBERT MANNING OF Brunng, Handlyng Synne, 
1. 4855. (c. 1300) 
Better is a chylde unborne than unJerned. 
Unknown, Douce MS, 52 Forster. (c. 1150) 
Better it is to be unborne than untaught. 
Hitts, Common- place Book, p. 129. (a. 1530) 
Better vnborne than vntaught, I have heard suaie, 
But ye be better fed than taught farre awaie. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
The common prouerbe remember ye ougbte, 
“Better unfedde than un-taughte.” 
F. Seacer, The Schoole of Vertue. (1557) In 
Babees Book (E.E.TS.), p. 348. 
Wee find it not spoken so often for naught, 
That children were better unborne than untaught. 
THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Nurserie, p. 180. (1573) 
I haue beene better taught than fedde. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 420. (1580) 
Better were it to be unborn than illbred. 


Sm Warren RArecH, Instructions to His Son. 


Sec. 2. (1616) 
Our English proverb, “It is as good to be unborn 
as unbred.” 
Tomas Fuuer, Worthies (1840), i, 44. (1662) 
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Unbred! unborn is better rather. 
THOMAS FULLER, Wort kies, iii, 68. 
Better unborn than unbred. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 139. (1678) See 
also under BREEDING. 
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See also Crying, Laughter and Tears, Smile 
and Tear, Weeping 


7 
To bathe my face in salt tears. (Lavere salsis 
vultum lacrumis. ) 

Accius, Medea. Frag. 409, Loeb. (c. 140 B.c.) 
His salte teres trikled doun as reyn. 

Caaucer, The Prioresses Tale, 1. 222. (c. 1386) 
What a deal of brine Hath washed thy sallow 

cheeks. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Julict, ii, 3,69.(1595) 
Eve-offending brine. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 1, 30. (1599) 
Teares, though th'are here below the sinners brine, 
Above they are the Angels spiced wine. 

: Rospert Herrick, Upon Teares. (1648) 
Reap a plenteous harvest of tears. (ὅθεν 
πάγκλαυτον éfaua θέρος.) 

AESCH ¥LUS, Persians, |. 822. (472 B.C.) 

To drown the eyes in tears. (οὐκέτι πηγὰς δύναμαι 
δακρύων.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, |. 803. (c. 441 B.C.) 


9 

Happy he that weaveth one day’s weft with- 
out a tear. (6 δ᾽ ὄλβιος ὅστις εὔφρων | ἁμέραν 
διαπλέκει | ἄκλαυστος.) 

ALCMAN, Maiden-Songs. Bk. i, 1. 37. (ς. 610 

, Β. 6.) See EnmMonns, Lyru Graeca, i, 55. 

1 
Nothing dries sooner than a tear, (οὐδὲν θάσσων 
ξηραίνεσθαι δάκρυον.) 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, Fragmient. (c. 235 B.C.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Herennium, ii, 31, 50, 
giving the Latin, “Nihil enim lacryma citius 
arescit.” In De Partitione Oratoriae, xvii, 57, 
he uses a different form, “Cito enim exarescit 
lacryma.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia. 

There is good reason for the saying that nothing 
dries so quickly as tears. (Nec sine causa dictum 
est, nihil facilius quam lacrimas inarescere.) 
TILIAN, Imstitutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
i, sec. 27. (c. A.D. 80) 
As Cicero doth say, nothing drieth soner than 
tears. 

Wiison, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 134. (1560) 

There’s nothing sooner dries than womens tears. 

WessteR, The White Divel. Act v, sc. 3. (1612) 

Nothing dries sooner than a tear. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No 661. 
(1640) Ray, p. 147, gives the Italian “Niente 
piu tosto se secca che lagrime.” The Germans 
say, ‘“‘Nichts vertrocknet balder als Thranen.” 

Nothing dries sooner than a Woman’s Tears. 

THomas ΕὙ, ΕΒ, Gnomologia. No. 3661. (1732) 

Never a tear bedims the eye 
That time and patience will not dry. 
Bret Harte, The Lost Galleon, 1. 33. (1867) 
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1 
Were it not for the tears the ribs would have 
been burnt. 
BuURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 586. (1817) 
Tears soothe the pangs of distress. 
Tears are often the telescope by which men see 
far into heaven. 
Henry Warp BEEcuer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 123. (1887) 
The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 
Joun VANCE CHENEY, Tears. (1888) 
Tears are blessings, let them flow. 
Harry Hunter, Tears Are Blessings. (c. 1890) 


2 
Only your own hand can wipe your tears away. 
5. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, p. 522. 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


3 
The fewer his Years, the fewer his Tears. 
TromMas FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 6233. (1732) 


4 

Neither can I possibly wring the teares from 
your eyes unlesse 1 first wipe them from mine 
owne. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 131. (1574) 
To draw tears from me it is necessary that you 
cry. (Pour me tirer des pleurs, il faut que vous 
pleuriez.) 

Boiwweau, L’Art Poétiqgue. Chant iii, 1. 

(1674) See also under WEEPING. 
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9 
She took him to her fragrant bosom, smiling 
through her tears. (Saxpudev γελάσασα.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. vi, ]. 484. (c. 850 B.C.) See 
SMILE AND TEAR. 


6 

Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes 

a fountain of tears. (Quis dabit capiti meo 

aquam, et oculis meis fontem lacrymarum?) 
Old Testament: Jeremiah, ix, 1. (c. 700 B.C.) 

The welling fountains of my tears are utterly dried 

up. (κλαυμάτων ἐπίσσυτοι πηγαὶ κατεσβήκασιν.) 
AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 887. (458 B.C.) 


7 
When nature gave tears to man, she pro- 
claimed him tender-hearted; and tenderness is 
the best quality in man. (Mollissima corda | 
humano generi dare se natura fatetur, | quae 
aaa dedit; haec nostri pars optima sen- 
SUS. 

JuvenaL, Satires, xv, 131. (c. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
The gift of tears is (as has been said) the best 
gift of God to suffering man. 

Jonn Kestez, Lectures on Poetry .Lect.16.(1835) 
Dear Lord, ... I thank Thee for the gracious 

gift of tears. 
T. B. Atpricn, Two Moods. Pt. ii. (c. 1890) 


8 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 
Muton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 619. (1667) 
Tears are for lighter woes. 
Grorce Litto, Fatal Curiosity. Act i. (1736) 
Tt is only to the happy that tears are a luxury. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh: Prologue No. 2 (1817) 


9 
By weeping we disperse our wrath. (Flendo 
defundimus iram.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. viii, 1. 61. (10 B.C.) 

By tears, grief is sated and relieved. (Expletur 
lacrimis egeriturque dolor.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. iv, eleg. 3, 1. 38. (a.p. 9) 
Tears ease the soul. (Lacrimae animum .. . le- 
vant.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xcix,sec.16.(c. A. D. 64) 
After a season of tears, a softened joy may return 
to us. (Aprés la saison des larmes, peut revenir 
une joie douce.) 

HENRI AMIEL, Journal Intime, 21 Sept., 1868 
Tears are Summer showers to the soul. 


re Austin, Savonarola. Act iv. (1881) 


Tears were his food. (Lacrimae alimenta 
fuere. ) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 75. (A.b. 7) 
In tears I was born, and after tears I die, find- 
ing the whole of life a place of many tears. 
(δακρυχέων γενόμην, καὶ δακρύσας ἀποθνήσκω; 
δάκρισι δ᾽ ἐν πολλοῖς τὸν βίον εὗρον ὅλον. 
PALLADAS, Epigram. (c. A.D. 425) See Greek 


Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 84. 
11 


| He] spent no time in trifling teares. 


Ὁ ΟΈΘΕΡΕ PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 124. (1576) 


\Vhat do we accomplish by weeping? Noth- 
ing. (τί οὖν πλέον ποιοῦμεν ; οὐδέν.) 

PHILEMON, Sardius. Frag. 73K. (c. 336 8C.) 

Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 105F. 

Tears never yet wound up a clock, or worked a 
stcam ingen’. 

DICKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 16. (1836) 
Two barrels of tears will not heal a bruise. 
ae 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 295. (1937) 


Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
conqueror, Death. (κλαέει ὁ νικηθείς. ὁ δὲ 
νικήσας ἀπόλωλεν.) 
PLUTARCH, Lives: Demosthenes. Sec. 21. (c. 
A.D. 110) Quoted as an oracular saying 


The tribute of a tear is all I crave. 

Pope, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. ii, 1. 89. (1725) 
Claims the homage of a tear. 
Ps Childe Harold. Canto ii, st. 24. (1812) 


I water my couch with my tears. (Lacrymis 
meis stratum meum rigabo. ) 


aoe Testament: Psalms, vi, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 


Woe awaits a country when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 
scott, Marmion. Canto v, st. 16. (1808) 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of 
warlike men! 
Fevicia Hemans, Bernardo del Carpio, |. 26. 
(a. 1835) 


All my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 6, 31. (1599) 
Ο. I could play the woman with mine eves. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 3, 230 (1606) 
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Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear... 
but thou hast forced me . . . to play the woman. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 428. (1612) 


1 

Did he break into tears? . . . There are no 

faces truer than those that are so washed. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing, i, 

1, 24. (1598) 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 173. (1599) 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. iv, }. 21. (1847) 


2 
He sheds tears of joy. (Lacrumae cadunt 
gaudio. ) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 536. (160 B.C.) 
Tears for excess οὐ joy will fa’. 
Tennyson, Scotch Song. (1827) 
There are also tears of joy. 
ALEXANDER Bain, The Senses and the Intellect. 
Bk. ii, ch. 4, sec. 22. (1855) 
3 


Hence these tears. (Hinc illae lacrumae.) 
TERENCE, Andria, 1. 126. (166 B.C.) Quoted by 
Horace, Epistles, i, xix, 41, and by CicEro, 
Pro Coelio, xxv, 61. Cited by Erasmus, 
“Jacrimae,” and Erasmus “lachrymae.” Hor- 
ace’s spelling is the one generally used. The 
phrase, which was first used literally by Ter- 
ence, where Pamphilus shed tears of sym- 
pathy at the funeral of Chrysis, became pro- 
verbial and was used, as by Horace, even 
when there were no actual tears. Another 
proverbial phrase is, ‘Da veniam lacrymis” 
(Pardon these tears) 
Hence rage and tears. (Inde ira et lacrimae.) 
JUVENAL, Satires, i, 168. (c. A.D. 120) 
Hinc illae lachrymae. Thence flows the cause o’ 
the main grievance. 
Jonson, Magnetick Lady. Act i, sc. 3. (1632) 
Why these weeps? 
ArTeEmMUS Warp, His Book. (1862) 
Hence these tears. 
H. C. Barrey, Biskop’s Crime, p. 26. (1941) 


Those are true tears, Camilla, which are stoin. 
Sm SAMUEL TuKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act it. (1663) 


la] 
There are tears for misfortune. (Sunt ta- 
crimae rerum.) 
Vercr. Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 462. (19 B.C.) 
Tears to human suffering are due. 
WorpswortnH,. Lacdamia, |. 164. (1814) 


8 
Who in telling such things can refrain from 
tears? (Quis talia fando ... temperet a 
lacrimis? ) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. ii, |. 6. (19 B.c.) 
When he read the chronicle of Alexander the 
greate, he could not forbeare to water his plantes. 
(Non tenuit lachrymas.) 

Nicotas Upatt, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 

p. 266. (1542) 

They thinke it theyr dutye to water their plantes 
with teares. 

Nortu. tr., Niall of Princes, fo. 210. (1557) 
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Heere mayst thou beholde, nor without blubber- 
ing utter. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 38. (1579) 


7 
No time is this for tears. (Non lacrimis hoc 
tempus. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. xii, 1. 156. (19 B.C.) 


II—Crocodile Tears 


8 
Crocodile tears. (κροκοδείλον δάκρνα.) 

AELIUS SPARTIANUS, Lives of the Emperors: 
Caracalla. (c. a. Ὁ. 300) Spartianus says that 
this is the sort of tears that Caracalla shed. 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 60, who 
gives the Latin, “Crocodili lachrymae.” PLiny 
(c. A.D. 75) had given an account of the 
crocodile in his Naturalis Historia, viii, xxv, 
37, and so had SENECA, in his Naturales Ques- 
tiones, iv, 2,—both highly imaginative. 

The Crocodile shrowdeth greatest treason vnder 
most pitiful teares. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 75. (1579) 

Gloucester’s show 
Beguiles him as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, iii, 1, 226. (1590) 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 1, 257. (1605) 

I will neither yield to the song of the siren .. . 
nor the tears of the crocodile. 

CHAPMAN AND Marston, Eastward Hoe. Act 
v, sc. lL. (1605) 

It is the Wisdome of Crocodiles, that shed teares, 
when they would deuoure. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Wisdom. (1612) 

To these crocodile tears they will add sobs. 

ROBERT BurTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. 11, mem. 2, subs. 4. (1621) 

She’s false, false as the tears of crocodiles. 

SucKLino, The Sad One. Act iv, sc. 5. (a. 1642) 

Crocodiles wept tears for thee. 

TENNYSON, A Dirge. St. 4. (1830) 


9 
Tell Alyattes, from me, to make his diet of 
onions. (ἐγὼ δέ ᾿Αλυάττῃ κελεύω κρόμμνα ἐσθίειν.) 


Bras, when Alyattes, King of Lydia and father 
of Croesus, sent to invite Bias to his court. 
(c. 610 Β. 6.) See Diocenes Lagrtius. Bk. i, 
sec. 84, who adds, ἴσον τῷ κλαίειν (That is, 
to weep). 

Why these tears? There’s such a smell of onions. 
(τί δῆτα κλάεις ; κρομμύων ὀσφραίνομαι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 654. (405 B.C.) 
He has one eye streaming because he’s eating an 
onion. (Caepe edundod oculus alter profluit.) 

Naevius, Appella. Frag. 20 Loeb. (c. 220 5.6.) 
He a not for the weepy onion. (Caepe maes- 
tum. 

Ennivs, Satires. Bk. iv, sat. 12. ( c. 180 B.C.) 
The weepy onion and tearful onion-peels. (Flebile 
cepe lacrimosaeque tallae.) 

Luct.rus, Satires. Bk. v, frag. 216, Loeb. (c. 
123 8.c.) PLuTARcH, Moralia, sec. 353F, says 
the onion is not suitable for festivals because 
it causes tears in those who partake of it. 
See under Onion. 
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Megarians’ tears. (Meyapéwy δάκρυα.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. v, No. 20. 
(1523) The Latin is, ‘“Megarensium lachry- 
mae.” Megara was celebrated for its onions. 

To eat, or to smell, onions. (Cepas edere, aut 
olfacere.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ii, 38. (1508) A jocular 
proverb, says Erasmus, used when anyone 
is seen to be crying. 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a shower of commandcd tears, 
An onion will do well for such a shift. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tan:ing of the Shrew: In- 
duction, i, 124. (1594) 

The tears live in an onion that should water this 
sorrow, . 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 177. 
(1606) 
T, an ass, am onion-eved. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 2, 35. 
Onions can make ev’n heirs and widows weep 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 


To weep at the tomb of a stepmother. (πρὸς 
τὸν αἡτρυιῆς τάφον δακρύειν.) 

Erasmus, Adaeia. Chil. i, cent. ix. No 10. 
(1523) Citing a Greek proverb of which he 
gives the Latin, “Flere ad novercae tumu- 
lum.” To pretend to weep when one really 
rejoices. 

Forced tears. (Lacrimas non sponte.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ix, 1. 1038. (c. a Ὁ. 
65) Quoted by Montaicne, i, 37. Euripides 
speaks of δάκρι' adaxpva (Tearless tears) 


IlI—Women’s Tears 


2 

When a woman weeps she is constructing a 
snare with her tears. (Lacrimis struit insidias. 
cum femina plorat.) 

ὃ Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. ili, No. 20. (c. 1758 Cc.) 


A woman laughs when she can, and weeps 
when she will. (Femme rit quand elle peut. 
Et pleure quand elle veut.) 

Ranp! E Cotcrave, Dictionary: Femme. (1611) 
Another French form is, ‘Femme se plaint, 
femme se deult, Femme est malade quant 
elle veult” (Woman complains, woman 
mourns, woman is ill when she wills). 

Women laugh when they can, and weep when 
they will. 

Georce Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 822. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 

Its a custom of the sex to cry when they have 
sorrow, to weep when they have joy, and to shed 
tears whenever they find themselves without 
either. 

; O. Henry, A Tempered Wind. (1908) 


Waste not thy beauty with excessive tears. 
(μή νυν ἄγαν σὸν δάκρυσιν ἐκτήξῃς χρόα.) 
Evripwes, Helen, |. 1410. (c. 412 3.0.) 
Why do you spoil those tender eyes with tears? 
(Quid teneros lacrimis corrumpis ocellos?) 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 129. (c. 1 8.6.) 
However, there is a Hindu proverb, “Tears 
are good for the complexion.” 
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111] tak you wi’ the tear in your ee. 

Joun GALT, The Entaid. Bk. iii, ch. 28. (1823) 
You may take her “with the tear in her ee,” as 
old saws advise. 

WaLttrR Scott, The Surgeon’s Daughter. Ch. 

4. (1827) The proverb is, “Tak a lass wi’ 
a tear in her ee.” 


You kiss away her tears. (Fletumque labellis 
exorbes. ) 
JUVENAL, Satires. No. vi, 1. 276. (c. A.D. 120) 


‘A woman can always by her ready tears gain 
a respite for her soul’s suffering. (ἀεὶ δὲ τοῖς 
παροῦσι δακρύοις ἐμποεῖ ] τὸ θηλὺ τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἀναβολὴν τῷ πάθει.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.599K.(c.300 Β C.) 
Tear ready, tail ready. A reflection on a woman 
who is ready to cry. 

James KEtty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 309. (1721) 
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At every hour, the dog makes water and the 
woman weeps. (A toute heure Chien pisse et 
femme pleure. ) 

᾿ ΜΙΈΘΚΙΕΚ, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 1500) 


Let your eyes learn to drop tears at command. 
(Quin etiam discant oculi lacrimare coacti ) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8,1]. 83. (c. 13 5.6.) 
She has an abundant supply of tears always 
ready, awaiting her command to tlow. (Uberibus 
semper lacrimis semperque paratis|in statione 
sua atque expectantibus illam, | quo iubeat man- 

are modo.) 
JUVENAL, Satires, vi, 273. (c. A.D. 120) 

Trust not a woman when she cries, 

For she'll pump water from her eyes 

With a wet finger, and in faster showers 

Than April when he rains down flowers. 
DEKKER, I The Honest Whore. Act v. (1604) 

She makes a shower of rain as well as Jove. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 2, 156 


(1606) 
10 


Tears too are useful; with tears you can melt 
iron. (Et lacrimae prosunt; lacrimis admanata 
movebis.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatortae. Bk. i, 1. 659. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Tears are sometimes as weighty as words. (In- 
terdum lacrimae pondera vocis habent.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 1, 1. 158. (A.D. 13) 
A lady’s tears are siient orators. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act iii, 

sc. 3. (c. 1613) 
The persuasive language of a tear. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, The Times, |. 308. (1764) 
The world’s greatest water power is woman's 
tears. 

We . K. Morey, Some Things 1 Believe. (1937) 


How far does art not go? they learn to weep 
becomingly, and can wail when and how they 
choose. (Quo non ars penetrat? discunt lacii- 
mare decenter, | quoque volunt plorant tem- 
pore, quoque modo.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 291. (c. 1 B.C.) 
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Do not be moved by women’s tears; they have 
taught their eyes to weep. (Neve puellarum lacri- 
mis moveare, caveto; | ut flerent, oculos erudiere 
suos.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 689. (c. 1 B.C.) 


1 

Ostentatious rain. (Ambitiosus imber.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 17. (c. A.D. 60) 

Shee bedewed his face with the teares which fell 

from her eyes. 

: GEORGE Petrie, Pettie Pallace, p. 116. (1576) 


Tears may ward off a lover’s anger. (Ab 
amante lacrimis redimas iracundiam. ) 
Pustiiius Syrus, Sententiae. No.19.(c.43 B.C.) 
Woman uses tears to deceive. (Didicere flere 
feminae in mendacium.) 
PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 153. 
A woman’s tear is the spice of mischief. (Muliebris 
lacrima condimentum est malitiae.) ; 
PUBLILIUS SyRuUS, Sententiae. No. 384. 
The ready tear means treachery, not grief. 
(Paratae lacrimae insidias non fletum indicant.) 
PUBLILIUS SyruS, Sententiae. No. 536. 
Women have Tears of Dissimulation, as well as 
Sorrow. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5808. (1732) 


3 
Like Niobe, all tears. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 149. (1600) Niohe 
wept herself to death, according to the 
fable, over the death of her twelve children. 

Like Niobe we marble grow: 
And petrify with grief. 
Joun Dryven, Threnodia Augustalis,).7.(1685) 
Then Niobe dissolves into a tear. 
; JOHN Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 168. (1716) 


Women’s weapons, water-drops. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 280. (1604) 
A few drops of women’s rheum, which are 
A< cheap as lies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, v, 6, 46. (1607) 
O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 
SHAKESPEARE, ΑΓ, Lover’s Complaint, 1. 
(1609) 
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Women love tears too well. (κάρτα rot φιλ- 
olxrioror γυνή.) 
SOPHOCLES, A jax, !. 580. (c. 409 B.C.) 
A good cry never hurts any woman. 
_ Evucene Watter,The Fasiest Way.Act ii.(1908) 


The olde prouerbe is trew that yt is as gret 
pyte to se a woman wepe as a gose to go 
barefoot. 

UNKNOWN, Hundred Mery Tales. No.10.(1526) 

Yt is as great pyte to se a woman wepe 
As yt is to se a sely dodman [snail] crepe, 
Or, as ye wold say, a sely goose go barefote. 

JoHN Bae, Kyng Johan, |. 173. (1548) 

As much pity to be taken of a woman weeping, 
as of a goose going barefooted. 

Rosert BuRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 4. (1621) See also 
Warp, Female Policy, Ὁ. 44. (1716) Tayzor, 
Virgin Widow. Act i, sc. 3. (1850) εἰἴς,, etc. 


7 
Wummen wepeth for mod [anger] | ofter 
thanne for eni god [good]. 
ὌΝΚΝΟΝΝ, Proverbs of Alfred (South), 1. 427. 
(ς. 1275) 
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A Temper to bear much will have much to 
bear. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752. 
The too obliging Temper is evermore disobliging 
itself. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1752 


9 

The waywardness of temper is even more 
strange than that of fortune. (Le caprice de 
notre humeur est encore plus bizarre que celui 
de la fortune.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 45. (1665) 
Our tempers, like most buildings, may be said to 
have different aspects, some agreeable, others dis- 
agreeable. (On peut dire de ’humeur des hommes 
comme de la plupart des batiments, qu'elle a 
diverses faces; les unes agréables et les autres 
désagréables.) 
πος ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 292. 


It’s a capital crime to lose one’s temper. 
(Capital esse irascier.) 
Lucitius, Satires. Bk. xxvi, frag. 664, Loeb. (c. 
131 B.C.) 
Give way to your temper an instant and you 
may rue it your whole life. 
Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 482. (1872) 


11 

An unruffled temper is certainly the mark of a 

wise man. (Τό γε μὲν ἀόργητον ἀνδρός ἐστι σοφοῦ.) 

Prutarcn, Moralia: Education of Children, 

10C. (c. A.p. 95) There is a Hebrew proverb, 
“He who restrains his temper will have all 
his sins forgiven.” 

There are four kinds of tempers: he whom it is 

easy to provoke and easy to pacify—his loss dis- 

appears in his gain; he whom it is hard to pro- 

voke and hard to pacify—his gain disappears in 

his loss; he whom it is hard to provoke and easy 

to pacify is a saint; he whom it is easy to pro- 

voke and hard to pacify is a devil. 

gr ceronas Talmud: Pirké Aboth, v,14.(c.450) 


The brain may devise laws for the blood, but 
a hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 2, 
19. (1597) 
Though I am not splenitive and rash, 
Yet have I something in me dangerous. 
33 ΠΑ ΚΣΒΡΕΛΆΕ, Hamlet, ν, 1, 284. (1600) 


That good temper. . 
in France. 

ArTHUR Young, Travels in France, p. 69.(1792) 
Good temper is an estate for life. 

Hazzitt, Plain Speaker. Vol. ii, p. 106. (1826) 
A good temper must be kept cool to retain its 
sweetness. 

T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 14. (1843) 
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TEMPERAMENT 


Temperament is a fate from whose jurisdic- 
tion its victims hardly escape, but do its bid- 
ding herein, be it murder or martyrdom. 

A. B. Atcott, Tablets. (1868) 


2 
The four temperaments are: 1. The melan- 
cholic or earthy; 2. The phlegmatic or 
aqueous; 3. The choleric or fiery; 4. The 
sanguine or ethereal. 
JacosB BoEHME, Von der Geburt und Beszetch- 
nung aller Wesen. (c. 1620) 
The Choleric drinks, the Melancholic eats, the 
Phlegmatic sleeps. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 923. 
(1640) 
The ancients classed individuals in one or more 
of four temperaments, founded on the hypothesis 
of four humours, . . . the red part [of the blood], 
phlegm, yellow, and black bile. . . . Hence were 
derived the names of the sanguine, the phleg- 
matic, the choleric, and the melancholic. 
A. WaLKER, Beauty in Woman, Ὁ. 202. (1936) 
a 


Our temperatures differ in capacity of heat, 
or, we boil at different degrees. 
EMERSON, Essays: Eloquence. (1870) 


4 
It is often temperament which makes men 
brave and women chaste. (Le tempérament 
font souvent la valeur des hommes et la vertu 
des femmes. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 220. (1665) 


5 
This gentleman was naturally of an atrabilari- 
ous temperament. 
T. L. Peacock, Nightmare Abbey. Ch. 1.(1818) 
The poetic temperament. 
E. B. BROWNING, Some Account of the Greek 
Christian Poets, p. 135. (1842) 
Temperament sanguineous. 
R. J. Graves, System of Clinical Medicine. Ch. 
31, (1843) 
The man of sanguine temperament. 
Mary E. Brappon, Dead Sea Fruit. Bk. iii, ch. 
5. (1868) 


TEMPERANCE 
; See also Moderation 
Temperance . . . is a kind of regimen into 


which every man may put himself, without 
interruption to business, expense of money, 
or loss of time. 

Josern Apvison, The Spectator, 13 Oct., 1711. 
Health, longevity, beauty, are other names for 
one purity; and temperance is the regimen 
or all. 

A. B. Atcott, Table Talk: Habits. (1877) 


7 

We become temperate by abstaining from 
pleasures, and at the same time we are best 
able to abstain from pleasures when we be- 
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come temperate. (ἐθιζόμενοι yap καταφρονεῖν 
τῶν φοβερῶν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 2. 

sec. 9. (c. 335 B.C.) 
Temperance consists in forgoing bodily pleasures. 
(Temperantia autem constat ex praetermittendis 
voluptatibus corporis.) 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum.Bk .iii,ch.15,sec.38. 
Temperaunce, that holdeth the mene in alle 
thinges. 

CHAUCER, The Persones Tale. Sec. 73. (c. 1389) 
Temperaunce ._ . is a moderate gouernaunce of 
reason, and also one of the car[{di]nall vertues. 

Ricuarp HuLoet, Abcedarium Anglico La- 

tinum. (1551) 
Temperance is a bridle of gold. 
ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. ii, mem. i, subs. 2. (1621) 
Temperance is the excellance of the will in 
controlling the passion for pleasure. 
CARDINAL Henry E. MANNING, The Internal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost. Ch. 10. (1875) 


8 
The health of the soul is to have its faculties— 
reason, high spirit, and desire—happily tem- 
pered, with reason in command, and reining 
in both the other two, like restive horses. The 
special name of this health is temperance, 
that is thought-preserving (σωφροσύνηλ͵ 
Puito, De Virtutibus. Sec. 13. (c. A. pv. 40) The 
phrase “restive horses” is an allusion to the 
famous parable in PLato, Phaedrus, 253D, 
where the charioteer may be interpreted as 
reason (τὸ λογικόν), and the two horses as 
high spirit (τὸ Ovpixdv) and desire (τὸ 
ἐπιθυμητικόνγ͵ It is so interpreted by PHILo. 
Temperance is the nurse of chastity. 


WYCHERLEY, Love in a Wood, iii, 3. (1672) 
9 


Temperance and labor are the two best physi- 
cians of man. Labor sharpens his appetite 
and temperance prevents him from abusing it. 

J.-J. Rousseau, Emile. Bk. i. (1762) 
Temperance is the best physic. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.495.(1855) 
Temperance is the best medicine. (Optima medi- 
cina temperantia est.) 

ALFRED HENpeERSoN, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 311. 

“Feed sparingly and defy the physician.” 


TEMPEST IN TEAPOT, see under Storm 
TEMPTATION 


10 
Greater is he who is above temptation than 
he who, being tempted, overcomes. 
A. B. Atcott, Orphic Sayings. (1841) 
11 
I. . . beg you will let me be quiet, for I am 
not over-fond of resisting temptation. 
WILLIAM BECKForD, tr., Vathek, p. 134. (1786) 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 
Burns, Address to the Unco Guid, 1. 63. (1787) 
We gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 
EMERSON, Essays: Compensation, (1841) 
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1 
Certes, whan the pot boyleth strongly, the 
beste remedie is to withdrawe the fyr. 
CHAUuCcER, The Persones Tale. Sec. 82. (c. 1389) 
Look the other way when the gir] in the tea-house 
smiles. 
S. G. CHasrion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 441. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


The less the Temptation, the greater the Sin. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4631. (1732) 
3 


Tis easy to resist where none invade. 
Sm Joun Harrincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xhiii, st. 25. (1591) 
It is easy to keep a Castle, that was never as- 
saulted. 
; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2924. (1732) 


Temptations hurt not, though they have ac- 
cesse: 
Satan o’ercomes none, but by willingnesse. 
Rospert HERRICK, Temptations. (1647) 
The devil tempts us not-—’tis we tempt him, 
Reckoning his skill with opportunity. 
: Grorce Exrot, Felix Holt. Ch. 47. (1866) 


Blessed is the man that endureth temptation. 
(μακάριος ἀνὴρ ὃς ὑπομένει πειρασμόν.) 
New Testament: James, i, 12. (Α. Ὁ. 44) Vulgate 
“Beatus vir, qui suffert tentationem.” 


6 
The life of man upon earth is a temptation. 
(Tentatio est vita humana super terram.) 
Old Testament: Job, vii, 1. (c. 350 B.c.) As 
quoted by THomas A Kempis, De I mitatione 
Christi, i, 13. The Vulgate is, “Militia est vita 
hominis super terram.” “Militia” means 
“warfare.” The King James Version has 
“appointed time.” 
As long as we live in this world we cannot be 
without tribulation and temptation. (Quamdiu 
in mundo vivimus, sine tribulatione et tentatione 
esse non possumus.) 
Tuomas A Kemrts, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. i, 
ch. 13. (c. 1420) 
There is no order so holy, nor place so retired, 
where there are not temptations. (Non est aliquis 
Ordo tam sanctus, nec locus tam secretus, ubi non 
sint tentationes.) 
Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, i, 13. 


7 

Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. (μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς: ἡμᾶς els πειρασμόν, 
ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 13. (c. Α.. 65) 
Repeated in Luke, xi, 4. The Lord’s Prayer. 
The Vulgate is, “Ne nos inducas in tenta- 
tionem Sed libera nos a malo.” 


’Tis no sin to be tempted, but to be overcome. 
WittuaM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
450. (1693) 
Whoever stands to parley with temptation 
Parleys to be o’ercome. 
Grorcz πιο, Fatal Curiosity. Act iii. (1736) 
Leaning vessels are easily upset. 
CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 381. Chinese. 


TENDERNESS 


9 
To dangle a branch before: to tempt. (θαλλὸν 
mpocelovtes.) 

Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 230D. (c. 385 B.c.) The 
whole quotation is, “People lead hungry ani- 
mals by dangling a branch of leaves or fruit 
in front of them.” 

Dangling a branch before a kid. (θαλλὸν χιμαίρᾳ 
προσφόρων.) 

ῬιῦτΑΚΟΗ, Moralia. Sec. 1082E. (c. Α. ἢ. 95) 
10 
If you have conquered your inclinations, rather 
than they you, you should rejoice. (Tu si 
animum vicisti potius quam animus te, est 
quod gaudeas. ) 

Prautus, Trinummus, 1. 310. (c. 194 B.C.) 

11 
The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 163. 

(1604) 
12 
Temptations are often profitable to a man. 
(Sunt tamen tentationes homini saepe valde 
utiles. ) 
Many seek to fly temptations, and fall more 
grievously into them. (Multi quaerunt tentationes 
fugere, et gravius incidunt in eas.) 
Fire tries iron, and temptation tries a just man. 
(Ignis probat ferrum, et tentatio hominem ius- 
tum.) 
Temptation discovers what we are. (Tentatio 
aperit quid sumus.) 

THomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 13. (c. 1420) 

Never resist temptation: prove all things: hold 
fast that which is good. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 

13 
There are several good protections against 
temptation, but the surest is cowardice. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nkhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar. (1893) 

Do you really think that it is weakness that 
yields to temptation? I tell you there are terrible 
temptations which it requires strength, strength 
and courage, to yield to. 

Oscar Witpe, An Ideal Husband. Act ii. (1895) 
There are temptations that require all one’s 
strength to yield to. 

F aed Husparp, The Philistine, xx, 86. (1905) 
The only way to get rid of a temptation is to 
yield to it. 

Oscar Wrirpe, Dorian Gray. Ch. 2. (1891) 

I can resist everything except temptation. 
Oscar Witpe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act i. 
(1892) 


Ξ TENDERNESS 


You are so tender, you dare not be hang’d 
for fear of galling your Neck. 
som Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5860. (1732) 


1 
As tender as a parson’s lemman. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Cororave, Dictionary: Mol. (1611) Howe tt, 
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English Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) Ray, English 
Proverbs, p. 289. (1678) Ray explains: “Le- 
man, i.e. whore.” 

As tender as a chicken. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 289. (1678) 
As tender as Parnell, that broke her finger in a 
posset-curd. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 289. (1678) 
Tender-parnel, a very nicely educated creature, 
apt to catch cold upon the least blast of wind. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 

sig. ΜΙ. (1690) 


4 
O Douglas, O Douglas! Tindir and trewe. 
Sir Ricuarp Ho._vanp, The Buke of the Howtlat. 
(c. 1450) i 


2 
Tenderness is the repose of passion. (La 
tendresse est le repos de la passion.) 

Josep JOUBERT, Pensées. No. 68. (1810) 


3 
To keep one’s tenderness is called strength. 
(Shou jou yuch ch‘iang.) 
I.AO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 52. (c. 550 B.c.) Carus, tr. 


4 
An infinitude of tenderness is the chief gift 
and inheritance of all truly great men. 

Joun Ruskin, The Two Paths. Ch. 1. (1859) 
The bravest are the tenderest. 

BAYARD TAYLOR, The Song of the Camp. (1864) 


TERROR, see Fear 
TEST 


5 
The old-fashioned platinum alloy .. . has 
certainly withstood the acid test very well. 

G. E. Grr, The Jeweller’s Assistant, p. 131. 

(1892) The test for gold with aquafortis. 

The treatment accorded Russia by her sister 
nations in the months to come will be the acid 
test of their good will. 

Wooprow WiItson, Address, 8 Jan., 1918. 
The acid test. A severe test. 

Eric Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés: Acid. 


6 
A delicate wench ... which 1 would faine 
haue had to the grand test. 

Nasu, Unfortunate Traveller, p. 40. (1594) 
Bring me to the test. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 143. (1600) 
Thou hast strangely stood the test. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 7. (1611) 
(They] have borne the test of time. 

Irvinc, The Sketch Book, ii, 148. (1820) 
I will not put them to the test. 

G. P. R. James, The Robber. Ch. 4. (1838) 


THAMES 


7 
(He] won’t set fire to the Thames, though he 
lives near the bridge. 
SAMUEL Foote, Trip to Calais. Act iii, sc. 3. 
(1776) He will never do anything brilliant. 
A writer in Notes and Queries, 25 March, 
1865, p. 249, suggested that this saying had 
nothing to do with the river Thames, but 


with “temse,” a sieve made of horsehair, used 
for sifting grain. Fast workers would sieve 
so vigorously that the friction would some- 
times cause the horsehair to smoulder, but a 
lazy worker would never set the temse on 
fire. O.E.D., however, says, “This conjecture 
has no basis of fact. The phrase has also 
been used of the Rhine (a. 1638) and other 
rivers.” The American variant is, ‘‘He’ll never 
set the North River on fire,” North River 
flowing past New York City. 
Whose modest wisdom, therefore, never aims 
To find the longitude, or burn the Thames. 
Joun Wotcot, Works (1795), i, 509. (1788) 
He will not find out a way to set the Thames on 
fire; he will not make any wonderful discoveries, 
he is no conjurer. 
FRANCIS GrROSE, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Thames. (1796) 
The Baronet will never set the Thames on fire, 
but there seems no harm in him. 
JANE AUSTEN, Persuaston. Ch. 5. (1818) 
Is the Thames afire and cooking its own fish? 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 49. (1843) 
When Sir Gregory ... declared that Mr. Fidus 
Neverbend would never set the Thames on fire, 
he meant to express the opinion that that gentle- 
man was a fool. 
TROLLOPE, The Three Clerks. Ch. 7. (1857) 
Discoveries which ought to set the Thames on fire. 
CuarLes ΚΊΝΟΒΙΕΥ, The Water Babies. Ch. 8. 
(1863) 
She is a woman who will set the Thames on fire. 
BENJAMIN DisraE!}, Endymion. Ch. 97. (1880) 
“To set the heather on fire” is the Scottish 
equivalent. The French say, “Il n’a pas in- 
venté la poudre.” 


8 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my 
song. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Prothalamion. (1596) The 
retrain closing each stanza. 
The thronged river toiling to the main. 
HarTLEy CoLeripce, The Thames. (1833) 
The Silent Highway was their travelling route. 
GrorceE Aucustus Sata, Twice Round the 
Clock, p. 87. (1859) 
The great street paved with water. 
Joun MASEFIELD, Biography, }. 53. (c. 1920) 


THANKS 
See also Gratitude 


9 
Who gives not thanks to men, gives not thanks 
to God. 
JoHn Lewis Burcxnwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 600. (1817) 


10 
Words are but empty thanks. 

CoLLeY CiBBer, Woman’s Wit. Act v. (1696) 
Though my mouth be dumb, my heart shal! thank 
you. 

Rowe, Jane Shore. Act ii, sc. 1. (1714) 
Accept my thoughts for thanks; I have no words. 

HannaH More, Moses. (1782) 


11 
Twas founded be th’ Puritans to give thanks 
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[τ bein’ presarved fr’m the Indyans, an’ we 
keep it to give thanks we are presarved fr’m 
th’ Puritans. 

FINLEY PETER DuNNE, Thanksgiving. (1900) 
Be thankful f’r what ye have not, Hinnissy—’tis 
the on’y safe rule. 

Fintey PETER DunNE, Thanksgiving. 


1 
Old Thanks pay not for a new Debt. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 3728. (1732) 
To picke us a thanke. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 80. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


2 
He that loseth his due, gets not thanks. 
Georce HErBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 365. 
(1640) Ray, p. 8; FULLER, No. 5709. 
A man gets little thanks for losing his own. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 53. (1721) 


3 
I thank you for nothing. 

Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, se. 3. (1594) 
Thank you for nothing. 

SHADWELL, Sullen Lovers. Act v, sc. 3. (1668) 
One . . . promised Jupiter a silver cup. Jupiter 
thanked him for nothing. 

Josera Appison, The Spectator. No. 391.(1712) 
It’s you who want to introduce beggars into 
iny family. Thank you for nothing, Captain 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 24. (1847) 


4 

Thanks are justly due for boons unbought. 

(Gratia pro rebus merito debetur inemptis. ) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 10, 1. 43. (c. 13 B.c.) 


5 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord. (Bonum est confiteri Domino.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xcii, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good. (Con- 
fitemini Domino quoniam bonus.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cvii, 1. 

In everything give thanks.(év παντὶ εὐχαριστεῖτε.) 

New Testament: I Thessalonians, v, 18. (c. A.D. 

52) The Vulgate is, “In omnibus gratias 
agite.” 
No duty is more urgent than that of returning 
thanks. 
St. AMBROSE, On Bereavement. (c. 380) 


6 
It’s a rank courtesy when a man is forced to 
give thanks for his own. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1678) 

7 
I'll thank you for the next, for this I am sure 
of. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 273. (1678) 
Your wine is excellent good, so I thank you for 
the next, for I am sure of this. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


8 
Keep your thanks to feed your chickens. 
WirttAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 784. (1681) Dykes, English Proverbs. 
(1709) 
My Dame fed her Hens with meer Thanks, and 
they laid no Eggs. 
THOMAS FULLEl., Gnomologia. No. 3498. (1732) 


THEOLOGY 


Take your thanks to feed your cat. 
Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 271. (1862) 


9 
Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, ii, 3, 65. (1595) 
Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks. 
SUAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 280. (1600) 
For this relief much thanks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 1, 8. 
0 


1 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no 
prouds. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet ,iii,5,153.(1595) 


THEOLOGY 


11 
Men are better than their theology. Their 
daily life gives it the lie. 

EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 
The theological problems of original sin, origin 
of evil, predestination, and the like are the 
soul’s mumps, and measles, and whooping-coughs. 

EMERSON, Essays: Spiritual Laws. (1841) 

12 
Pectus est quod facit theologum. The heart 
makes the theologian. 

O. W. Hormes, The Professor at the Break fast- 

Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 
It is the heart makes the theologian. (Pectus facit 
Theologum.) 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Exposition of Acts, i. 
(1908) 


13 

Ac Theologie hath teened me ten score tymes, 

The more ich muse ther-on the mystiloker hit 
semeth, 

And the deppere ich deuyne, the derker me 
thynketh hit. 

WILLIAM LANCLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

C, passus xii, 1. 129. (1393) 
Theology is an attempt to explain a subject by 
men who do not understand it 

ELsert Husparp, Philistine. Vol. xx, p. 81 

(1905) A theologian has been defined as “A 
blind man in a dark room searching for a 
black cat that isn’t there—and finding it.” 
Diderot is credited with saying, “I have only a 
small flicking light to guide me in the dark- 
ness of a thick forest. Up comes a theologian 
and blows it out.” 

14 

The common gloss Of Theologians. 

Joun Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk.v,1.436.(1667) 
Whatever a theologian regards as true must be 
false: there you have almost a critcrion of truth 

NIETZSCHE, The Antichrist. Ch. 9. (1888) 

It is an old habit with theologians to beat the 
living with the bones of the dead. 

INGERSOLL, Reply to Archbishop Farrar. (1890) 
The God of the theologians is the creation of 
their empty heads. 

BENITO MussoLini, Speech, Lausanne, July, 

1904. 


16 
Matter of the breviary, elementary theology. 
(Matiére de breviare.) 

RaseErals, Pontagruel. Bk. ii. (1534) 


THICK 


THICK 


1 

Lay it on thick, I beg, while your hand is in. 
James Beresrorp, The Miseries of Human 

Life: Introduction. (1806) 

Lay it on thick, and never mind expenses. 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, Ch. 11. (1818) 

Helslowe lays it on thick. 
Mars. Humpury Warp, Robert Elsmere. Ch. 18. 


2 
In the thick of the fight. 
Byron, Sardanapalus. Act iii, sc. 1. (1821) 
They are in the thick of a revival. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 1. (1849) 
3 


When mo newe Testamentes were Imprinted 
thei came thicke and threfold into Englande. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, Ὁ. 186. (a. 1548) 

There dwell deuylles thicke and threfolde. 
Joun Daus, tr., Sleidane’s Commentaries, p. 
134, (1560) 
Thicke and threefold frends will flocke. 
TiMoTHY KENDALL, Epigrammes, p.103.(1577) 
Such clients cluster’d to thy court, By thick and 
threefold. 
Rosert GREENE, Alphonsus. Act i. (a. 1592) 
Disaster . . . which fell thick and threfold. 
Tuomas FuLver, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
ΒΚ. ii, ch. 9. (1650) 
) They] toss jests and oaths thick and fast. 
Epwarp Warp, The Wooden World Dissected 
(1708), p. 98. (1706) 
Thick and fast indecd came the events. 
E. A. Freeman, The History of the Norman 
Conquest. Vol. iii, ch. 11. (1869) 


Do not forsake him through big or little. (μήτε 
μέγα μήτε σμικρόν.) 

Prato, Charmides. Sec. 176B. (c. 380 B.C.) 
Through right and wrong. (Per omne fas ac 
nefas.) 

Livy, History. Bk. vi, sec. 14. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Thurgh thikke and thurgh thenne. 

Cuaucer, The Reeves Tale, 1. 146. (c. 1386) 

Alle the day they spare noghte 
Hym to hunte thorowe thyke and thynne. 

UNKNOWN, Partonope (E.E.TS.),p.15.(c.1490) 
Retchelesse she ran through thick and thin. 

TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, Ὁ. 30. (1587) 
Through thicke and thinne, both ouer Hill and 
Plaine. 

Josnua Sylvester, tr., DuBartas, Devine 

Weekes and Workes. Week ii, day 4. (1590) 
bre thicke and thin, both over banck and 
ush 


EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto i, st. 17. (1590) 
He would run through thick and thin to reach me. 
BEAUMONT AND FLercHer, The Pilgrim. Act 
ili, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
Thro’ perils of both wind and limb, 
Thro’ thick and thin, she follow’d him. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras, i, ii, 370. (1663) 
Behe boldly on, and dash’d through thick and 


Joun Drvpen, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. ii, 
Ἰ. 414. (1681) 
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I must follow him through thick and thin. 

MotrTeEvx, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch.33.(1700) 
He waded without any shame, 

Thro’ thick and thin, to get a name. 

Swirt, Dean Smedicy, |. 23. (1729) 
For Strephon ventur’d to look in, 
Resolv’d to go thro’ thick and thin. 

Swirt, Lady’s Dressing Room, Ἰ. 80. (1730) 
Splashing and plunging like a devil thro’ thick 
and thin. 

STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1760) 
All agog to dash through thick and thin. 

WILLIAM Cowper, John Gilpin’s Ride. (1782) 
Such natures will know each other through thick 
and thin. 

H. D. Tuoreau, Winter, 21 Dec., 1851. 

He would stand by me through thick and thin. 

A. W. Pinero, The Benefit of the Doubt. Act 

ii. (1895) 
Through thick and thin. Despite difficulties, hard- 
ships, or dangers, .. . esp., to stick to α person 
through thick and thin. Originally in reference 
to thicket and thin wood. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


5 

Homer, speaking of Autolycus, uses the 

phrase, πυκινὸν δόμον ἐλθεῖν. Means a bit thick. 
BERNARD Suaw, Major Barbara. Act i. (1905) 


1I—Thick: Proverbial Comparisons 


As great as two inkle-makers. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. C3. (1690) Inkle was a kind of linen 
tape, formerly much used for various pur- 
poses, and inkle-makers or weavers were 
forced to work very close together. 

She and you were as great as two inkle-weavers. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
When people are intimate, we say they are as 

great as two inkle-weavers. 

Cowper, Letter to Lady Hasketh, 6 May, 1788. 

We were as loving as inkle-weavers. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 23. (1822) 

As thick as inkle-weavers. 
Notes and Queries, iii, viii, 130. (1865) 


7 
[He] was as thick as thieves with them. 
Jacks, ΑΝ Men Are Ghosts, p. 213. (1913) 
The two of them as thick as thieves. 
INNES, Comedy of Terrors, p. 31. (1940) 
They’re soon as thick as thieves. 
R. A. J. WaLiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 187. (1943) 


8 
When I come first into Michigan, they [In- 
dians] were as thick as huckleberries. 


Mrs. CAROLINE KIRKLAND, Western Clearings, 
p. 211. (1845) 


9 
Swa thicke wes heore uaerae: swulc hit hayel 
waeren. [So thick was their flight, as if it were 
hail. } 
LaYAMON, Brut, 1. 12578. (1205) The reference 
is to a discharge of arrows. 
Strokys whiche that wente as thikke as hayl. 
Cuaucer, Legend of Cleopatra, |. 76. (c. 1385) 
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The nomber of shotte, which . . . were bestowed 
so thicke as hayle, ypon euery part of the fort. 
PAINTER, Palace of Pleasure, i, 338. (1566) 

Men fell as thick as hail. 
Joun Gay, Damon and Cupid. (1720) 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks | In Vallombrosa. 
MILton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 302. (1667) 


2 
They must be throwne ouer the Pulpit as 
thicke as hoppes. 

THomas NasHe, Pasquil’s Apologie. (1590) 

Perhaps because hops grow thickly. 

Your presents .. . came upon me as thicke as 
hops. 

JAMES Masse, tr., Celestina, Ὁ. 171. (1631) 
Fly all about as thick as hops. 

Joun Dunton, Athenian Sport, p. 19. (1707) 
The rest pursue as thick as hops. 

JONATHAN SwIirT, On Poetry, |. 400. (1733) 


3 
You twa will be as thick as three in a bed. 
Scott, The Monastery: Intro. Epis. (1820) 
As thrang as three in a bed. 
Carr, Dialect of Craven, ii, 201. (1828) 
Thyk as pappe. 
Unknown, Early Miscellanies (Warton Cl.), 
87. (c. 1480) 
“As thick as porridge,” a proverbial simile fre- 
quently applied to beer. 
Carr, Dialect of Craven, ii, 51. (1828) 


THIEF 
See also Robbery, Stealing 


4 
Every rascal is not a thief, but every thief is a 
rascal. (οὐ γὰρ πᾶς πονηρὸς κλέπτης, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ 
κλέπτης πᾶς πονηρός.) 
ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 24, sec. 5. (c 
330 B.C.) 


5 
Steal from a thief, and you also have a taste 
of it. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 5b. (c. 
450) That is, stealing from a thief is also 
theft. Some have interpreted it as the 7al- 
mudic counterpart of the English adage, “The 
receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

It is ill stealing from a thief. 

ALEXANDER ΒΑΒΟΙΑΥ, Egloges, p. 46. (c. 1510) 
There tis: just the prouerb, one thiefe robs an- 
other. 

Unknown, Siy John Oldcastle. Act iii, sc. 4. 

(1600) 
The fiend laughs, they say, when one thief robs 
another. 

Watter Scott, Ivanhoe. Ch. 21. (1819) The 
French say, “Bien est larron qui larron 
dérobe” (He is a good thief who robs a 
thief). 


6 
When a thief is breaking into a house, he calls 
on God to help him. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 63a. (c. 
450) The Russians say, “When the thief 
prays. the Devil listens.”’ 
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7 
When a thief loses his craft he becomes pious. 
Babylonsan Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 22a.(c.450) 
When it thunders, the thief becomes honest. 
GrorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Ray, p. 26; FuLrer, No. 5691. 


It is sayd in a comen prouerbe that a man is 
a foole that putteth his trust in a thefe. 

Lorp BERNERS, Huon of Burdeux, 706. (a.1533) 
However, there is a Spanish proverb, “Τῆς 
“oi way to make a thief honest is to trust 

im.” 


9 
Hang a thief when he is young, and he'll no 
steal when he is old. 

Lorp BraxFIELD, Scottish judge, his favorite 
a maxim. (c. 1775) 
When thou commest into a strange place, 
thinke all men there to be theeves. 
ΑΝ CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 229. (1605) 
In a very plain sense the proverb says, Call 
one a thief and he will steal. 

CarRLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1838) 

GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME, under Doc. 


12 

But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many a day, 

“A trew wight and a theef thenken nat oon.” 
Craucer, The Squieres Tale, |. 528. (c. 1388) 

13 


Not even those who live by wickedness and 
crime can get on without some small element 
of justice. (Ne illi quidem, qui maleficio et 
scelere pascuntur, possint sine ulla particula 
lustitiae vivere. ) 

Cicero, De Officits.Bk.ii,ch.11,sec.40.(c.45 B.C.) 
They say that thieves even have a code of laws 
to observe and obev. (Etiam leges latronum esse 
dicuntur, quibus pareant, quas observent.) 

Cicero, De Officits. Bk. ii, ch. 11, sec. 40. 
Even in crime loyalty is rightly displayed. (Etiam 
in peccato recte praestatur fides.) 

Pus itius Syrus, Sententiae.No.175.(c.43 B.C.) 
A plague upon it when thieves cannot be true 
one to another! 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 2, 29. (1597) 
We men of intrigues observe stricter faith to one 
another than honest folk. 

ALAIN RENE LE Sace, Crispin. (c. 1710) 

The old proverb still holds good, Thieves are 
never rogues among themselves. 

Μοττεῦχ, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch.60.(1712) 
Thieves make a point of honour .. of being 
honest to one another. 

Daniel Deroe, Colonel Jack. Ch. 1. (1723) 
There is said to be honour among thieves, but 
very little honesty towards others. 

WILLIAM Hazuitt, Table-Talk: On Corporate 

Bodies. (1821) See also Scott, Redgauntlet, 
ch. 9; Lytton, Pelham, ch. 69. 
“Honour among—amonr gentlemen, sir,” re- 
turned the other, who seemed to have been very 
near giving an awkward termination to the 
sentence. 
Dicxens,The Old Curiosity Shop.Ch.42.(1840) 
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He [Morgan the buccaneer] was indeed a thief 
and bilked his crews. . . . There is not even hon- 
our among thieves. 

Anprew Lane, Essays in Little, Ὁ. 140. (1891) 
Not much honour among thieves in my experi- 
ence. 

NGAIO MarsH, Vintage Murder, Ὁ. 265. (1940) 
This stuff about honor among thieves went out 
with bustles. 

STEWART STERLING, Five Alarm Funeral, p. 203. 

(1942) 


‘ 
How great his theft who robs himself! 
NATHANIEL Cotton, Pleasure. (a. 1788) 
The thief steals from himself. 
EMERSON, Essays: Compensation. (1841) 


2 
The big thieves lead away the little one. (οἱ 
μεγάλοι κλέπται τὸν μικρὸν ἀπάγουσι.) 

DI0GENES, when he saw the officials of a temple 
leading away a man who had stolen one of 
the sacred vessels. (c. 350 B.c.) See Dio- 
GENES LAERTIUS, Diogenes. Sec. 45. Another 
Greek proverb, cited by Erasmus, is, ὁ πολλὰ 
κλέψας ὁλίγα Bobs ἐκφεύξεται (A big thief 
will give a little and escape). The Latin 
proverb is, “Parvus pendetur fur, magnus 
abire videtur” (The little thief is hanged, the 
big one is seen to escape). 

No bad fish is a large one. (οὐδεὶς κακὸς μέγας 
ix us.) 

CLEARCHUS, Fragments. (c. 300 B.c.) Quoted 
by ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistae, Vili; also 
lus magnus piscis.”’ 

Petty sacrilege is punished, but sacrilege on a 
grand scale is honored by a triumphal procession. 
(Nam sacrilegia minuta puniuntur, magna in 
triumphis feruntur.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxvii, sec. 24. (c. 
A.D. 64) Or, as a Latin proverb puts it, 
“Quod licet Iovi non licet bovi” (That which 
is lawful for Jupiter is not lawful for the ox). 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 1, 20. 
(1604) 

Great men may jest with saints: ᾿ς wit in them, 
But in the less, foul profanation. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 127. 
Little thieves are hanged, but great ones escape. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 172. (1639) 
It was formerly the complaint of a certain person, 
Ser the greatest thieves did execution upon the 

east. 

WILLIAM SECKER, The Nonsuch Professor in 
His Meridian Splendor (1891), iii, 276.(1660) 

Alas! we see that, since the dawn of time, 
The Small have suffered for the Great One’s crime. 
(Hélas! on voit que de tout temps 

Les petits ont pAti des sottises des grands.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 4. (1664) 
This is the fable of the frog who tried to 
interfere when two bulls were disputing over 
a young heifer. 


The big thieves are pardoned and the little ones 
strangled. (Man thut halt die grossen Dieb per- 
doniren, und die kleinen stranguliren.) 

ABRAHAM A Sancta Crara. Court preacher at 
Vienna. (c. 1675) This is his version of the 
older proverb, “Die kleinen Diebe hangt man, 
und die grossen lasst man laufen” (They 
hang the little thieves, the big ones are al- 
lowed to run free). It is an indication of how 
popular the rhymed form of any proverb 
was, The Germans also say, “Kleine Diebe 
henkt man, vor grossen zieht man den Hut 
ab” (Little thieves are hanged, but people 
take off their hats to great ones). Both these 
proverbs seem to have developed independ- 
ently of the similar classical ones. 

Nothing is more common than for Great Thieves 
to ride in Triumph, when the Little ones are 
punish’d. 

518 Rocer L’Estranceg, tr., Plutarch’s Moralia. 
BK. ii, ch. 7. (1678) 

Thus goes the world, the little thieves hang for’t, 
while the great ones sit upon the bench. 

L’EstrRANGE, tr., Aesop. Fab. 498. (1692) 

The great Thieves punish the little ones. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4565. 

Robbers must exalted be, 
Small ones on the Gallow-Tree, 
While greater ones ascend to Thrones, 
But what is that to thee or me? 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
The law doth punish man or woman 
That steals the goose from off the common, 
But Icts the greater felon loose, 
That steals the common from the goose. 

Unknown. An 18th century epigram. See Notes 
and Queries. Ser. vii, 6, 469; 7, 98. Ser. viii, 
10, 273. There are several versions, all 
prompted by the Enclosure Acts. This one 
was written when Sir Charles Pratt, First 
Earl of Camden, enclosed a strip of land in 
front of Camden House, 7 Oct., 1764. 

Thieves at home must hang; but he that puts 
Into his overgorg’d and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes. 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. i, 1. 736. (1784) There 
is a Dutch proverb, “Little thieves are hanged 
by the neck, great ones by the purse.” 

See also Law: ONE LAW FOR RICH, ANOTHER FOR 
Poor; LITTLE AND GREAT. 


3 
All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 48. (1633) 


4 
I know Simon and Simon knows me. (Novi 
Simonem, et Simon me.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 49. (1509) 
Axe my fellow whether I be a thief. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Thieves and thieves’ fellows be all of one sort. 
They were wont to say, “Ask my fellow if I be 
a thief.” 

Hucn Latimer, Third Sermon Before Edward 

VI. (1549) 
Speir at Jock thief my marrow [companion] if I 
be a leal man. 

FERcuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 90. (ς. 1595) 
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Ask my companion whether I be a thief. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 319. 
(1605) Ray, p. 154; FuLrer, No. 817. 

This is somewhat to the prouerbe, Aske the sons 
if the father be a thief. 

THomas ApAMs, Works, Ὁ. 316. (1630) 

Ask my brother if I'm a thief. 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Aesop’s Fables, Ὁ. 
255. (1692) Fuller cites a number of variants: 
“Ask the mother if the child be like the 
father”; “Ask the seller if his ware be bad”; 
etc., etc. The Italians say, ‘““Domanda al hoste 
s’egli’ ha buon vino” (Ask the host if he has 
good wine). 


1 
A Thief passes for a Gentleman, when steal- 
ing has made him rich. 

THomAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 431. (1732) 
A thief may be a gentleman 
That git’th estates by stealing. 

Joun Wotcot (PETER Pinpar), The Middlesex 

Election. (1802) 


2 
When theeues fall out, true men come to their 
goode. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
When false thieves fall out true men come to their 
own. 

Joun Day, The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green. 

Act iv, sc. 1. (1600) 
Thieves falling out, true men come by their goods. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii,395.(1629) 
True men must have their own, now knaves fall 
out. 

Unknown, Westminster Drollery, Ὁ. 51. (1671) 
When thieves reckon, it’s oft-times known 
That honest people get their own. 

SAMUEL COLvIL, Whiggs Supplication, ii, 53. 

(1681) 
When thieves reckon leal folks come to their gear. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 345.(1721) 
The old saying that when rogues fall out honest 
people get what they want. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 49. (1844) 
The rogues have fallen out, and honest men may 
come by their own. 

Kincstey, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 15. (1866) 
When the cook and the maid fall out we shall 
know what has come of the butter. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 132. (1902) 
There are many variants. The French say, 
“Les larrons s’entrebattent, le larcins se 
découvrent” (The thieves fight among them- 
selves, and the thefts are discovered). There 
is a similar Spanish proverb, “Pelean las 
Jadrones y descubrense los huertos,” and an- 
other which says, “Rifien las comadres y di- 
cense las verdades” (Gossips quarrel and the 
truth comes out). The Finns say, “When two 
thieves quarrel, the farmer gets back his 
cow.” 

8 Φ ° e 

Thieves spring up by night to cut a man’s 
throat. (Ut iugulent hominem, surgunt de 
nocte latrones. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 2, ]. 32. (20 8.c.) 
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4 
Thieves by night. (Fures in nocte.) 
Old Testament: Jeremiah, xlix, 9. (c. 700 B.C.) 
How comes he then like a Theefe in the night ? 
Sm THomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 46. (1643) 


When every man gets his own, the thief will 
get the widdie [gallows]. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 352.(1721) 
6 


He that ys ones a theef is euere-more in 
daunger. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xv, 1. 146. (1393) Once a thief, 
always a thief. The Germans say, “Wer ein- 
mal stiehlt, der bleibt ein Dieb” (Who steals 
once, remains a thief). 

Once a Whore, and ever a Whore. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2731.(1732) 
Once a knave, always a knave. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.467.(1855) 


7 

Abandon your scheming, relinquish your gains, 

and thieves and robbers will no longer exist. 

(Chiieh ‘ch‘iao ch‘i’ li’ tao’ tseh wu ‘yiu.) 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 19. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Carus, tr. 

Is it not the prey that enticeth the theefe to rifle? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 63. (1579) 


8 
More thievish than cats. (ἁρπακτικώτεροι δὲ 
τῶν γαλών.) 

Lucian, Piscator. Sec. 34. (c. A.D. 180) 


9 
{ He] fell among thieves. (λῃσταῖς περιέπεσεν.) 
New Testament: Luke, x, 30. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘‘Incidit in latrones.” 


10 

Where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 

thieves break through and steal. (ὅποι σὴς καὶ 

βρῶσις ἀφανίζει, καὶ ὅπου κλέπται διορίσσουσιν καὶ 

κλέπτουσιν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 19. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “Ubi acrugo, et tinea demo- 
litur: et ubi fures cffodiunt, οἱ furantur.” 


11 
Tush, thou art a Thiefe, that thinkes euerye 
Tree a true man. 
BriAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, p. 166. (1583) 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
SHAKESPEARE, I/] Henry VI, v, 6, 12. (1591) 
A theefe, they saie, mistakes euerie bush for a 
true man. 
THomas Nasue, The Unfortunate Traveller 
(1920). Works, p. 114. (1594) See also under 
GUILT. 


A man of three letters. (Trium litterarum 
homo. ) 
Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 325. (c. 210 8.c.) Three 
letters, i.e. fur, a thief. 
Settlers . . . the aggregate of whom is implied 
by Juvenal in his word of three letters. 
J. E. T. Rocers, The Economic Interpretation 
of History. Vol. ii, ch. 22. (1888) 
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1 

Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to 

satisfy his soul when he is hungry. (Non 

grandis est culpa cum quis furatus fuerit: 

furatur enim ut esurientem impleat animam. ) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 30. (c. 350 B.C.) 


2 

It is theft to take what you can never return. 

(Rapere est accipere quod non possis reddere. ) 
PuBLILIuS Syrus,Sentientiae.No.631.(c.43 B.C.) 

It is theft, not asking, to take from the unwilling. 

(Rapere est, non petere, quicquid invito auferas.) 

: Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 639. 


Thieves and rogues have the best luck if they 
do but scape hanging. : 
; JouHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 118. (1670) 


With a thief seize fast his stolen store; 
With a whore arrest her paramour. 
(Na tsei yao na tsang; na chien yao na 
shuang. ) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1808. (1875) 


A cutpurse of the empire. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 99. (1600) 
A cut-purse is a sure trade, for he hath ready 
money when his work is done. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1659) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) 

Pick-pockets are sure Traders, for they take 
ready Money. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No, 3872.(1732) 


6 
Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iv, 2, 46. 


(1604) 
7 


Two executors and an overseer make three 
thieves. 

Unknown, in Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 314. (c. 
1450) The Dutch say, “All valets are thieves 
and all barons swindlers.” 

A hundred tailors, a hundred millers, and a hun- 
dred weavers make three hundred thieves. 

James Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 1]. 
(1659) FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 615. (1732) 
See also under MILLER. 


8 

Man seith that eise maketh theof. 
Unxnown, Hali Meidenhad, p. 17. (ς. 1230) 

OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF, see under Op- 

ἘΘΑΤΌΝΙΙΝ, 


Deliure a thef fro the galwe, 
He the hateth after be alle halwe! 
Unknown, Sir Beues of Hamtoun, 1. 1217. (c. 
1400) 
Who saueth a theef whan the rop is knet 
Aboute his nekke, as olde clerkis write, 
With sum fals tourn the bribour wil hym quite. 
Jonn Lypoate, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. vi, 1. 
3253. (c. 1440) 
As men sayen comynly yf ye kepe a man fro the 
galhows he shalle neuer loue yow after. 
ΑΜ «Caxton, tr., Fables of Aesop 
(Jacobs), ii, 15. (1484) 
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Anoint a scoundrel and he will wound you. 
(Oignez vilain, il vous poindra.) 

RaBELAIs, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 32. (1534) 
Saue a theefe from the gallowes and hee will 
helpe to hang thee. 

ARTHUR GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomie, 

li, 307. (1583) 
True is the Prouerbe, saue a Thiefe from the 
gallowes and he will be the firste shall doe thee a 
mischiefe. 

BRIAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. X4. (1583) 
Saue a thief from the gallows, and hee’le be the 
first to shew the way to Saint Gilesesse. 

Tuomas NasHE, Christ’s Teares over Jeru- 
salem: Prefatory Epistle. (1593) The 
church of St. Giles in the Fields was on the 
way to the gallows. 

Saue a thiefe fro the gallowes, and heele cut your 
throat. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 330. (1605) 
She saved us from the gallows, and, only to keep 
ses proverb from breaking his neck, we'll hang 

er. 

MASSINGER AND DEKKER, The Virgin Martyr. 
Act ii, sc. 3. (1622) 

The mouse gnawed a hole in’t, and set her at 
liberty; and the kite eat up the mouse for her 
pains. ... Save a thief from the gallows and 
he’ll cut your throat. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Fables of Aesop. 
Fab. 311. (1692) 

Buy a thief from the gallows, and he'll help to 
hang your self. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 61. (1721) 
Whence else came the English proverb, That if 
you save a thief from the gallows, he shall be the 
first to cut your throat? 

DaniEL DeFoE, Colonel Jack. Ch. 9. (1723) 
Save a thief from the gallows, and he'll send you 
there. (Otez un vilain du gibet, il vous y mettra.) 

RoBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 11. (1814) 
The Italians say, ‘“Dispicca l‘impiccato, ὁ 


ἃ impicchera poi te.” There are many variants. 
1 


Of alle mester [trade] men mest mef[n] 
hongeth theves. 

UNKNowN, Proverbs of Hendyng, i, 115. (c. 
1300) Hazxitt, English Proverbs, p. 300, ex- 
pands this to, “ ‘Of all crafts, the thieving 
craft is the worst for hanging.’ quoth 
Hendyng.” 

He that feares the Gallowes shall neuer be a good 
theefe. 

ROBERT GREENE, A Disputation, p. 3. (1592) 

It is as meit as a thief for the widdie [gallows) 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 66. (c. 1595) 

An old thief deserves a new halter. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 265. (1605) 
An old thief desires a new halter. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 299. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1670) 

The Thief is sorry to be hanged, but not that he 
is a Thief. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4788. (1732) 
The Italians say, “Si trovano pit ladri che 
forche” (There are more thieves to be found 
than gibbets). 
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1i—Set a Thief to Catch a Thief 


1 
A thief myself, I know the tracks of a thief. 
(Φωρὸς δ᾽ ἔχνια φὼρ ἔμαθον.) 

Catitrimacuus, Epigrams. No. xliv, 1. 6. (c. 250 


B.C.) 
The thefe knoweth the thefe, and the wolfe the 
wolfe. (Furem fur cognoscit, & lupum lupus.) 
tr., fo. 35. (1550) 
One thiefe knoweth another. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 108. (1633) 
A Thief knows a Thief, as a Wolf knows a Wolf. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 430. (1732) 
Rats know the way of rats. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 374. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 

A theef of venisoun, that hath forlaft 
His likerousnesse, and al his olde craft, 
Can kepe a forest best of any man. 

Cuaucer, The Phisician’s Tale, 1. 83. (c. 1387) 
The greatest deer-stealers make the best park- 
keepers. 

THOMAS Futter, The Church-History of Brit- 

ain. Bk. ix, Ch. 3. (1655) 
There is a saying that an old poacher makes the 
best gamekeeper. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES, The Gamekeeper at Home. 

Ch. 9. (1878) 


3 
Set a Cretan against a Cretan, as the saying is. 
(πρὸς Κρῆτα δὲ ἄρα, τὸ τοῦ λόγου, κρητίζων.) 
Prurarcy, Lives: Lysander, xx, 2. (c. A. D. 110) 
According to the old saying, Set a thief to catch 
a thief. 
Rosert Howarn, The Committee. Act i. (1665) 
Set a thief to take a thief. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148. (1670) 
Always set a knave to catch a knave. 
THomas Brown, Works (1760), ii, 244. (1702) 
Set a thief to catch a thief is no bad maxim. 
Maria EpcewortH, The Absentee. Ch. 17. 
(1812) There are many variants. GAYTON, 
Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, p. 178, has, 
“Set a fool to catch a fool.” The Dutch say, 
“He that would trick a peasant, must bring 
a peasant with him”; The French, “A fripon, 
fripon et demi” (To a rogue a rogue and a 
half); the Germans, “Schalke muss man mit 
Schalken fangen” (With a rogue you must 
catch a rogue); the Dutch, “Met dieven 
vangt men dieven” (With a thief one catches 
a thief), all these upon Cato’s theory that the 
authors of great evils know best how to re- 
move them. See under Evit. 


4 
The words of a stammerer are best under- 
stood by a stammerer. (Balbum melius balbi 
verba cognoscere. ) 
Saint Jerome (Hirronymus), Epistulae. (c. 
A.D. 400) As cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 
77, who gives the proverb in a slightly differ- 
ent form, “Balbus balbum rectius intelligit.” 
Similarly, “Barbarus barbari orationem.” 
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When corsairs battle, Turk with Turk, 

They’re not about their proper work. 

(Et le proverbe dit: Corsaires 4 corsaires, 

L’un lautre s’attaquant, ne font pas leurs 
affaires.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Tribut Envoyé par les 
Animaux ἃ Alexandre. Bk. iv, fab. 12. (1668) 
There is a Spanish proverb, cited by Bran- 
tome in his Life of André Doria: “Corsair 
against corsair, there is nothing to gain but 
some barrels of water” (Corsario ἃ corsario, 
no hay que ganar que los barilles de agua). 


: IlI—The Receiver as Bad as the Thief 


In the case of scandal, as in that of robbery, 
the receiver is always thought as bad as the 
thief. 

5 Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Oct., 1748. 


Where there be no receiuers, there be no 
theeues. 

JoHn HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 12. (1546) 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 335. (1605) 
From the Spanish, ‘‘No hay ladron sin encu- 
bridor [concealer ].” 

There is na thief without a resetter. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 94. (c. 1595) 
Every man this olde saide saw beleeves, 
“Were no receivers there would be no thieves.” 
ΒΕ. C., Times Whistle, p. 89. (c. 1615) 
The receiver makes the thief. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 233. (c. 1615) 
No receiver no thief. 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 136. (1670) 


He sins as much who holds the sack as he who 
hills it. (Autant péche celuy qui tient le sac. 
que celuy qui met dedans. ) 

GABRIELLE MeEuRIeER, Trésur des Sentences. (c. 
1500) A similar one is, ‘‘He docs as much 
who holds the foot as he who flays it” 
(Autant fait celuy qui tient le pied que celuy 
qui escorche). The Germans say, “He who 
holds the ladder is as guilty as he who mounts 
the wall” (Wer die Leiter halt, ist so schuldig 
wie der Dieb). 


8 

Both are thieves, the receiver as well as the 
stealer. (ἀμφότεροι κλῶπει, καὶ ὁ δεξάμενος, καὶ 
ὁ κλέψας.) 


PHOCLIDES, Gnome. (c. 550 B.c.) See STOBAEUS, 
Florilegium. The legal maxim is, “Qui facit 
per alium facit per se’ (He who commits 
an act by another’s agency, commits the act 
himself). 

The receiver is as bad as the thief. 

Tuomas Futter, The Profane State. Bk, v, ch 
4. (1642) Septzy, Mulberry Garden. Act iv. 
(1668) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1678) 
FitLpinco, Don Quixote in England, ii, xvi, 
(1734) Marryat, King’s Own. Ch. 11. (1830) 

A receipter is worse than a thief. 
James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 15. (1721) 
The Receiver is as bad as the Thiever. 
Tsomas Futzrer, Gnomologia. No. 6162.(1732) 
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THIN 
See also Lean 


1 
Maigre comme une pie [Thin as a magpie], 
We say (to the same purpose) as fat as a 
henne’s on the forehead. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Pie. (1611) 
As fat as hens i’ th’ foreheads. 
Joun Fretcuer, Bonduca. Act i, sc. 2. (1618) 
Fat! ay, fat as a hen in the forehead. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
2 
I neuer saw Banbery cheese thicke enough. 
Joun Heywoop, Epigrams. Cent. vi, No. 24. 
(1562) 
More fine than any Banberry cheese. 
Gasrier Harvey, Letter-Book, Ὁ. 91. (1575) 
You Banbury cheese. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 1, 130. (1601) Addressed to Slender. 
Put off your clothes, and you are like a Banbury 
cheese, Nothing but paring. 
JouHN Marston, Pasqguill and Katherine, iii, 178. 
(1601) 


3 
He was as thin and spare as a pair of tongs. 
G.P.R. James, Arrah Neil. Ch. 2. (1845) 
As thin as the homeopathic soup that was made 
by boiling the shadow of a pigeon that had 
starved to death. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Speech, at Quincy, Iil., 13 
Oct., 1858. 
Thin as a rake. 
ANNE HockInc, Death Loves a Shining Mark, 
p. 86. (1943) 


4 
You are buttoned up the back like Achmacoy’s 
dogs. 
JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 371. (1721) 
So thin your backbone stands out. 
There is nothing left of him but ribs and tucks. 
J. Moore, The Post-Captain. Ch. 5. (1810) 
NOTHING BUT SKIN AND BONE, see under SKIN. 
Like death upon wires. 
P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It in Ire- 
land, p. 138. (1910) Like a skeleton held to- 
gether by wires. 


5 
As gaunt as a greyhound. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 285. (1678) 


He was quite well (though as gaunt as a grey- 
hound). 
THackeray, Vanity Fair. Ch. 57. (1848) 


6 
As thin as a rail. (Ku shou ju ch‘ai.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1072. (1875) 
She’s thin as a rail. 
Crype Fitcn, The Girl with the Green Eyes. 
Act ii. (1902) ANNE Nasu, Said With 
Flowers, Ὁ. 41. (1943) etc., etc. 


Our hope grows as thin as a lath. 
Unxnown, A Foundling Hospital for Wit. No. 
li, p. 26. (1744) 


You used to be as thin as Dr. Lind, . . 
lath. 

Dr. Burney, in D’Arstay, Diary, iv,100.(1799) 
You are as thin as a lath. 

Conan Dov te, A Study in Scarlet, Ch. 1.(1887) 


THING 
8 


There’s many a thing as belongs to everything. 
Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 117. (1917) 


9 
What for o thing and for other. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, I. 1394. (c. 1380) 
10 


Two good things are better than one. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 104. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1678) 
He could not for the soul of him restrain a good 
thing. 

WASHINGTON IrvinG, Salmagundi, p. 125.(1807) 
Now and again [he] managed to pull off some 
“good thing’ on the turf. 

Mary KENNARD, The Right Sort. Ch. 5. (1883) 
11 
I am made all things to all men. (τοῖς πᾶσιν 
γέγονα πάντα. 

New Testament: 1 Corinthians, ix, 22. (a.p. 57) 

The Vulgate is, “Omnibus omnia factus sum.” 


12 
Things well fitted abide. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 485. (1640) 
For gauds that perished, shows that passed, 
Some recompense the Fates have sent: 
Thrice lovelier shine the things that last, 

The things that are most excellent. 

WittiaAM Warson, The Things that Are Most 
P Excellent. (a. 1898) 
1 
Thou art troubled about many things. But 
one thing is needful. (μεριμνᾷς καὶ θορυβάζῃ 
περὶ πολλά, ὀλίγων δέ ἐστιν χρεία ἣ ἑνός.) 

New Testament: Luke, x, 41-42. (c. ἃ.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Turbaris erga plurima. 
Porro unum est necessarium.” The second 
phrase was the motto of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

ane THINGS, see under THREE. 

It’s Just one of those things. 

πω Marsu, Vintage Murder, Ὁ. 6. (1940) 
5η41} 5 Pace Argument.—One thing at a time! 

SYDNEY SMITH, in Edinburgh Review. (1825) 
Works (1839), ii, 226. 

“One thing at a time,” said the Sergeant. 

WILKIE CoLuiins, The Moonstone. Pt. i, ch. 18. 
(1868) 

One thing at a time, and that done well, 
Is a very good thing, as many can tell. 

Murray, Rainbow Gold. Bk. iv, ch. 6. (1885) 
One thing at a time is my motto—and just play 
that thing for all it is worth, if it’s only two pair 
and a jack. 

ΠῈΣ Twaln, Connecticut Yankee, p.16.(1889) 


(1 He] wedded that swete thing. 
UNKNown, Arthur and Merlin, |. 6482. (c.1330) 
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The Erlys doghtur, a swete thynge. 

UNKNOWN, Guy of Warwick, p. 26. (c. 1450) 
Yet a young thyng. 

Nicoxtas UDALL, tr., Erasmus, fo. 2410. (1542) 
A young thing in a box before us. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 4. (1711) 


THINKING, see Thought 
THIRST 


1 
He who blows into his cup is not thirsty. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 100b. (c. 
450) A Greek proverb says, οἱ διψῶντες: σιωπῇ 
πινούσι (The thirsty drink in silence). 


2 

For ay thurst I, the more that I it drinke. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 406. (ες. 1380) 

3 


The fountains themselves are athirst. (Ipsi 
fontes iam sitiunt.) 

Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem. Bk. iii, epis. 1, 
sec. 4. (58 B.C.) 


4 
Thirst causeth water to taste both sauery and 
good. (L’acque parer fa saporite, e buone.) 
Joon Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 44. (1578) 
Quoting Ariosto, who in turn paraphrases 
Seneca’s dictum, “Si sitis, nihil interest utrum 
aqua sit an vinum” (If you are thirsty, it 
matters not whether it be water or wine). 
The French say, “1] n’a pas soif qui d’eau ne 
boit” (He is not thirsty who will not drink 
water). 
We must ... let him die of drougth without 
pity, who will not quench his thirst at the river, 
because he cannot come at the fountain. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State: The Life of 
Sir John Markham. (1642) The French say, 
“A petite fontaine boit on soif” (At a little 
fountain one drinks thirst). 


5 
He that goes to bed thirsty rises healthy. 
Grorce Herbpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1001. 
(1640) The French say, ‘Qui est maitre de 
sa soif est maftre de sa santé” (He who is 
master of his thirst is master of his health) 


I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. (ἐδίψησα 
καὶ ἐποτίσατ με.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxv, 35. (c. A. Ὁ. 65) 
bes Vulgate is, “Sitivi, et dedistis mihi bi- 
re.” 


7 

With a river hard by, he is a fool who goes 

thirsty. (Flumine vicino stultus sitit.) 
Perzontus, Fragments, 95 P.L.M., (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


8 
There, with water everywhere, dry thirst burns 
the throat. (Illic inter aquas urit sitis arida 
fauces. ) 
Petrronivus, Fragments, 87 P.LM., (c. a.d. 60) 
(He) pines with thirst amid a sea of waves. 
Porg, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 722. (1726) 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
S. T. Corzriwoz. The Ancient Mariner. Pt. ii, 
st. 9. (1798) See also TANTALUS, 


THORN 


9 
Thirst departs with drinking. (Le soif s’en va 
en beuuant.) 

FRANCOIS RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. 

(1534) 

Thirst comes with drinking, when the wine is 
good. 
ee Avocier, La Cigué. (1844) 


Which was first, thirst or drinking? Thirst, for 
who in the time of innocence would have drunk 
without being athirst? (Qui feut premier soif 
ou beuuerye? Soif. Car qui eust beu sans soif 
durant le temps de innocence?) 

FRANCOIS RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. {, ch. 5. 

(1534) 

Remedy against thirst? It is contrary to that 
which is good against the biting of a mad dog: 
keep running after the dog, and fe will never bite 
you, drink always before the thirst, and it will 
never come upon you. (Remede contre la soif ? 
Il est contraire 4 celluy qui est contre morsure de 
chien, courrez tousiours apres le chien, iamais ne 
vous mordera, beuuez tousiours auant la soif, & 
iamais ne vous aduiendra.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) 

Salt beef will make one find the wine without a 
candle. (Le beeuf salé faisoit trouuer le vin sans 
chandelle.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1532) 
He who does not give himself time to be thirsty, 
can never take pleasure in drinking. (Qui ne se 
donne loisir d’avoir soif, ne scauroit prendre 
plaisir ἃ boire.) 

MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 42. (1580) 


THOMAS 
See also Tom 


11 
But Thomas, one of the twelve, .. . said 
unto them, Except I shall see in his hands the 
print of the nails, . . and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe. 
New Testament: John, xx, 24-5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 110) 
Hence, “doubting Thomas.” 
O that I might, with waueringe Thomas, dippe 
The finger of my faith within his side. 
THomas Rosinson, Mary Magdalene, |. 1519 
(c. 1620) 
sh let any unbelieving Thomas weaken your 
aith. 
Mrs. EvizasetH C. GASKELL. Mary Barton 
Ch. 12. (1848) 
Doubting Thomases, who will only believe what 
they see, must wait awhile. 
W. C. Wyvcxorr, Sunlight Mysteries. See Harp- 
er’s Magazine, June, 1883, p. 93/1. 


THORN 
See also Rose and Thorn 


12 
He that handles thorns shall prick his fingers. 
Nicuotas Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, e 6. 
(1616) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 148, (1670) 


‘He that handles Thorns, shall smart for it. 


THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2128.(1732) 


THORN 


1 
Where ever a man dwell, he shall be sure to 
have a thorne-bush neare his doore. 

JoHN Criarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 165. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 209. (1678) Ray 
adds, “Νο place, no condition is exempt from 
all trouble.” 

Most Men have a Thorn at their Door. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3469.(1732) 
Wherever a man lives he is sure to have one 
thorn-bush near his door, and it is a mercy if 
there are not two. 

SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 1. (1869) 


2 
A man is not bound to pluck a thorn out of 
another man’s foot, to put it in his own. 
Daniet Dyke, Philemon. (1633) Works, Ὁ. 
279. A warning against going surety for any- 
one. 
116 never thorn draw from others foot, 
And having pulld it in mine own put. 
James Howe Lt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 24. (1659) 
I'll not pull a thorn out of your foot and put it 
into my own. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 273. (1678) 
I should only have taken a thorn out of the foot 
of another, and put it into my own. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison 
(1883), ii, 126. (1753) 


Thorns make the greatest Crackling. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5031.(1732) 


Δ 
The thorn comes forth with the point for- 
wards. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 240. 
(1640) From the Spanish, “1,8 espina quando 
nace, la punta lleva delante.” 

Thorns whiten, yet do nothing. 
Greorce Herspert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 942. 


5 
What does it avail you from many thorns to 
pluck out one? (Quid te exempta iuvat spinis 
de pluribus una?) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis, 2, 1. 212. (20 B.c.) 


6 
[They] shall be pricks in your eyes, and 
thorns in your sides. (Quasi clavi in oculis, 
et lanceae in lateribus.) 

Old Testament: Numbers, xxxiii, 55. (c. 550 


B.C.) Judges, ii, 3, has, “They shall be as 
thorns in your sides.” 


I'm a thorn in the flesh to you. (Stimulus tibi 
sum.) 


PLautus, Casina, |. 360. (c. 200 B.C.) 
There was given to me a thorn in the flesh. 
(σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί.) 
New Testament: 11 Covinthians, xii, 7. (a. Ὁ. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Mihi stimulus carnis” 
That Yankee thorn-in-the-side. 
Joun Gatt, The Provost. Ch. 45. (1822) 


7 

You should put on your shoes when you go 

into the hills; they’re full of thorns and gorse. 

(els Spos ὄκχ᾽ Eparys, μὴ νήλιπος- ἔρχεο.) 
Tueocritus, Idyls. No. iv, |. 56. (ες. 270 B.C.) 
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He that goes barefoot must not plant thorns. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Pied. (1611) 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 87. (1640) 
Barefooted men need not tread on thorns. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 2. (1670) 
Barefoot must not go among Thorns. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 840. (1732) 
He that scattereth Thorns, must not go Barefoot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2289. 
He that scatters thorns, let him not go barefoot. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1736. Repeated in 1742 and 1756. The 
Italians say, “Andar calzato fra le spine” 
(Go shod among thorns) ; the French, “Qui 
seme épines, n’aille déchaux” (He who sows 
thorns should not go unshod). 


8 

I syt on thornes tyll I see that constitucion. 
Sm Tuomas Mors, Works, ἢ. 234/1. (1528) 

While she was in this house she sat vpon thornes. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 

The poore gentilwoman stood upon thornes, and 

thought an houre a thousande yeare. 
THomas Hosy, tr., The Courtier, ii, 114. (1561) 

I sytt all on thornes till that matter take effect. 
JouHN Jerreri£, Bugbears, iii, 2. (c. 1580) 

But O, the thorns we stand upon! 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tale, iv, 4, 595. (1610) 

The captain will be on thorns till he sees him. 
FRANCIS SHERIDAN, Dupe. Act i, sc. 2. (1764) 

(He] sat as it were on thorns at the royal board. 
WALTER Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch. 7.(1823) 

I was on thorns till we met again. 

: EpEN PHILLPOTTS, Peacock House,p.222.(1926) 


Hit is sone sharpe that schal be a thorne. 

Unknown, Douce MS., 52. Forster, ed.(c.1350) 

Sone hit sharpith, that thorn will be. 
Hirtts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 128. (c. 1530) 
It pricketh betymes that will be a good thorne. 
Joun Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Earlie prickes the tree that will prooue a thorne. 
Tuomas LopcE, Rosalynde. (1590) 
It early pricks that will be a thorn. 

JoHn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 84. (1670) 
Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 97, with the 
comment, “Children soon shew their propen- 
sities.” CHILD, FATHER OF MAN, see CHILD. 
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10 
Who knows whether it is not true that phos- 
phorus and mind go together? (Qui sait si 
l’on ne verra pas que le phosphore et esprit 
vont ensemble? ) 
HENRI BEYLE (STENDHAL), Histoire de la Pein- 
ture en Italie. Ch. 91. (1817) 
No thought without phosphorus. (Ohne Phosphor 
kein Gedanke.) 
Jacos Motescnort, Lehre der Nahrungsmitiel, 
ii, 1, 4. (1850) 
Young Author:—Yes, Agassiz does recommend 
authors to eat fish, because the phosphorus in it 
makes brains. But I cannot help you to a deci- 
sion about the amount you need to eat. Perhaps 
a couple of whales would be enough. 
Marx Twain, Sketches: Answers to Corre- 
spondents. (1875) 
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1 
A man may think as well standing as sitting, 
often not a little better. 

J. S. Bracks, On Self-Culture, p. 41. (1874) 
An Englishman thinks seated; a Frenchman, 
standing; an American, pacing; an Irishman, 
afterward. 

A Austin O'MALLEY, Epigram. (a. 1932) 


Thinking is very far from knowing. 


Ἡ. G. Bown, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 528. 


(1855) The Portuguese say, “Cuidar nao he 
saber.” 


3 
We think as we do, mainly because other 
people think so. 
SAMUEL BUTLER THE YOUNGER, Note-Books, 
p. 328. (a. 1900) 
We think so because all other people think so, . .. 
Or because we were told so, and think we must 
think so. 
Henry Smcwick, attr. Why We Think So. 
(a. 1900) 


His cogitative faculties immersed 
In cogibundity of cogitation. 
Hexry Carey, Chrononhotonthologos. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1734) 
The deep well of Unconscious cerebration. 
HENry JAMES, The American: Preface. (1907) 


In every epoch of the world, the great event, 
. is it not the arrival of a thinker? 
THOMAS CaRLYLe, On Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship. Lect. i. (1840) 
Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker 
on this planet. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 


6 
A wrong’d thought Will break a rib of steel. 
: Cuapman, The Cons piracie. Act i, sc. 1. (1608) 


Perish that thought! 
Crpser, Richard Ill. Act v, sc. 3. (c. 1705) 
P 


My thoughts no tongue can tell. 
THomMas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedie. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (c. 1589) 
There are thoughts in my breast today 
That are not for human speech. 
Henry Trmrop, Hark to the Shouting Wind. 
(1860) 


9 
To live is to think. (Vivere est cogitare. ) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 38, sec. 111. (45 B.C.) 
Life is thought. (ὁ βίος, ὑπόληψις.) 
Marcus Avuretius, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 3. 
(ες. A.D. 174) 
Thought’s the slave of life. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 4, 81. (1597) 
Thought is the measure of life. 
C. G. Lecanp, Return of the Gods, 1. 85. (1895) 


10 
Though the Odes number three hundred, they 
can be summed up in a single phrase, “Have 
no depraved thoughts.” 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (c. 500 B.c.) 
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Stand porter at the door of thought. 

Mary BAKER Eppy, Science and Health, Ὁ. 392. 
(1875) Christian Science summed up in ἃ 
sentence. 

Nothing is too sacred to be thought about. 

Ernest Crossy, in Cosmopolitan, Dec., 1905. 


11 
I think, therefore I am. (Je pense, donc je 
suis. ) 

RENE Descartes, Principes de la Philosophie. 
Bk. i, sec. 7. (1637) The Latin is ‘Cogito, 
ergo sum.” Frequently quoted. 

I said, with the foolish philosopher, “I think; 
therefore I am.” It was Woman who taught me 
to say “I am; therefore I think.” 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
The dictum might be improved, thus: Cogito 
cogito ergo cogito sum—‘"TI think that I think, 
therefore I think that I am.” 

AMBROSE Bierce, The Devil’s Dictionary: Car- 

᾿ testan. (1906) 

1 

“You're an amiably-disposed young man, I 
don’t think,”’ resumed Mr. Weller. 

Dicxens, The Pickwick Papers. Ch. 38. (1837) 
You'd be a pleasant sort of fellow to make a 
confidant of, I don't think. 

F. E. SMEbDLEY, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 33. (1850) 


13 

He whistled as he went for want of thought. 
Drypven, Cymon and Iphigenia, |. 85. (1700) 

In indolent vacuity of thought. 


Cowper, The Task. Bk. iv, 1. 297. (1784) 
14 


Our thoughts are often worse than we are. 
Georce Exot, Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. (1857) 


15 
What is the hardest task in the world? To 
think. 
EMERSON, Essays: Intellect. (1841) 
There is no expedient to which a man will not go 
to avoid the real labor of thinking. 
Tuomas A. Eptson, A pothegm. Posted on signs 
about the Edison laboratory. (c. 1895) 
To most people nothing is more troublesome than 
the effort of thinking. 
James Bryce, Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence. Vol. ii, p. 8. (1901) 
Thinking is the hardest work there is, which is 
the probable reason why so few engage in it. 
Henry Foro, Interview, Feb., 1929. 


16 
All thoughts of a turtle are turtle, and of a 
rabbit, rabbit. 

EmersON, Natural History of Intellect. (1870) 


17 
Not as the world thinks think I oftentimes. 
(4 πολλὰ πολλοῖς εἰμι διάφορος βροτῶν.) 

Evripipes, Medea, |. 579. (c. 431 B.C.) 

I see for myself, I think for myself. (Mihi ego 
video, mihi ego sapio.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 331. (c. 220 B.C.) 
To think for himself! Oh, my God, teach him to 
think like other people. 

Mary Gopwin SHELLEY, on being advised to 

send her son to a school where he would be 
taught to think for himself. (c. 1825) 
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1 
Thinking tortuous thoughts, naught honest, 
but all roundabout. (ἐἑλικτὰ κοὐδὲν ὑγιὲς ἀλλὰ 
πᾶν πέριξ φρονοῦντες.) 

Eurrpwes, Fragments. Frag. 448, And. (ς. 450 

Β. 6.) As quoted by Cicero, Ad Atticum,ti,25. 

Who sitteth wel, thinketh yl. (Chi ben siede, mal 
pensa.) 

Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 


2 
To think is more interesting than to know, but 
not than to see and behold. (Denken ist in- 
teressanter als Wissen, aber nicht als An- 
schauen. ) 

GOETHE, Sprtiche in Prosa. (1819) 
All that is worth thinking has already been 
thought. (Alles Gescheite ist schon gedacht 
worden.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) EVERYTHING 

HAS BEEN SAID, see under SPEECH. 

There is not a thought in our heads which hasn’t 
been worn shiny by other brains. 


Meditations in Wall Street, p. 66. (1940) 
3 


At everie step, in steppeth a newe thought. 
STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 102. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


4 
He that thinks amiss, concludes worse. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1044. (1650) 
It is for want of thinking, that most Men are 
undone. 
THOMAS FuLrer, Gnomologia. No. 2934.(1732) 


8 
A peny for your thought. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
See tuunder PENNY. 


The supply of thought seems never to rise 
much above the level of its exit. 
Francis Hower.t, Remark. Recorded by 
THOREAU, Autumn, 2 Nov., 1840. 


7 
My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways. (Non enim cogita- 
tiones meae, cogitationes vestrae. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, ἵν, 8. (c. 725 B.C.) 


8 
The glow of one warm thought is to me worth 
more than money. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, iv, 23. (c. 1800) 
One thought fills immensity. 
WILLiAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 
Nothing in the universe so solid as a thought. 
R. W. Emerson, Journals, 1864. 


9 
It was an holy and good thought. (Sancta 
ergo, et salubris est cogitatio. ) 

Apocrypha: If Maccabees, xii, 45. (c. 100 B.c.) 
High-erected thoughts seated in the heart of 
courtesy. 

Sm Purr Siwney, Arcadia, i, 2. (a. 1586) 
Lights by mere chance upon some happy thought. 
Jonn OxrpuaM, St. Cecilia’s Day. (c. 1683) 
Great thoughts come from the heart. (Les grandes 

pensces viennent du ceeur.) 

Vau satnoces, Réflexiony No. 127. (1746) 
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10 

Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature? (τίς δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν μεριμνῶν 
δύναται προσθεῖναι ἐπὶ τὴν ἡλικίαν αὐτοῦ πῆχυν 
ἕνα >) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 27. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Quis autem vestrum cogi- 
tans potest adiicere ad staturam suam cubi- 
tum unum?” Repeated in Luke, xii, 25. 

11 Thought can wing its way 
Swifter than lightning-flashes or the beam 
That hastens on the pinions of the morn. 

JAMES GATES PERCIVAL, Sonnet. (c. 1822) Or, 
as the English proverb goes, “Thought hath 
good legs.” 

It gives furiously to think. A translation of the 
French cela donne furieusement ἃ penser. From 
ca. 1870. Slightly obsolescent. 

ParRTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: It. (1941) 


12 
Some [thought] one thing, some another. 
GrorcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 128. (1576) 


MANY MEN, MANY MINDS, see under OPINION 
13 


One wise thought is better than many hands. 

(σοφὸν γὰρ ἕν βούλευμα τὰς πολλὰς χέρας.) 
ῬΗΠΟ, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. iv, sec. 47. 
(c. A.D. 40) Philo is quoting a line from a 


fragment of Euripides, said to be from the 
tragedy Antiope. 


14 
There needs but thinking right and meaning 
well. 
FOrr An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, 1. 32. (1734) 


1 

As he thinketh in his heart, so is he. (Quoniam 
in similitudinem arioli, et coniectoris, aestimat 
quod ignorat.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought. 

DiiAMMAPADA, Commentaries. Verse 1. (c. 475) 
The thought is the myrrour of the man, whcrein 
he may behold his beaute & his filth. 

EARL RIvERS, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 98. (1477) 


16 

The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that 
they are vanity. (Dominus scit cogitationes 
hominum, quoniam vanae sunt.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xciv, 11. (c. 250 B.c.) 
Good thoughts may be forgotten but do not per- 
ish. (Bene cogitata si excidunt non occidunt.) 

PUBLILIUS SyrRus, Sententiae No.84.(c. 43 B.C.) 
Lull’d in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain. 

SAMUEL Rocers, The Pleasures of Memory. Pt. 

i, 1. 171. (1792) 
At Learning’s fountain it is sweet to drink, 
But 't is a nobler privilege to think. 
Joun Goprrey Saxzg, The Library, 1. 31. 
(1860) 
17 Let’s to supper come, 
And drown consideration. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 2, 44. 
(1606) 
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Consideration is the Parent of Wisdom. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1147.(1732) 
“Ad avisandum” (for consideration) is the 
legal phrase. 


1 
In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V. Act v, Prologue, |. 23. 

(1599) 
Make not your thoughts your prisons. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 185. 

(1606) 
You ... think So brainsickly of things. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 2, 45. (1606) 

2 
They are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts. 

Sm Pup Sipney, Arcadia. Bk. i. (a. 1586) 
He is never alone that is accompanied with noble 
thoughts. 

FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act iii, sc. 3. (a. 1625) 
Sell your clothes and keep your thoughts. God 
will see that you do not want society. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Walden: Conclusion. (1854) 
My own thoughts Are my companions. 

LoNGFELLOwW, Masque of Pandora. Pt.iii.(1875) 


3 
I never could find any man who could think 
for two minutes together. 
SypNEY Satu, Sketches of Moral Philosophy. 
Lecture 19. (1806) 
Though a man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 
How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think who think they do! 
Jane Taytor, Essay on Morals and Manners. 
St. 45. (a. 1824) 


4 
Wrapping hard thoughts in soft words. (σκληρὰ 
μαλθακὼς λέγων.) 

SoPpHOcLes, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, |. 774. (ς. 408 
B.c.) See also SAYING AND THINKING. 

An open countenance, but close thoughts. (II 
viso sciolto, e i pensieri stretti.) 

Henry Wotton, Advice to John Milton.(1637) 
Quoting an Italian proverb very aptly, since 
Milton was leaving for a stay in Italy. See 
D’Israeti, Philosophy of Proverbs. 

Your thoughts close, and your countenance loose. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1174. 
(1640) 


5 
A great thought is never found in a mean 
dress. 

H. Ὁ. Trorzau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers: Sunday. (1849) 
He is a rich man . . . who can find delight in his 
own thoughts. 

Troreau, Concord and Merrimack: Friday. 
Nothing was ever so unfamiliar and startling to 
a man as his own thoughts. 

THoreau, Concord and Merrimack: Friday. 


6 
No one is punished for his thoughts. (Cogita- 
tionis poenam nemo patitur.) 

Urpian, Ad Edictum. Bk. iii. (c. aA. Ὁ. 220) 
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7 
To think is to converse with oneself. 
UNAMUNO, Tragic Sense of Life, p. 91. (1921) 


8 
Thinking is the most unhealthy thing in the 
world. 
Oscar Wipe, The Decay of Lying. (1889) 
All thought is immoral. Its very essence is destruc- 
tion. . . . Nothing survives being thought of. 
Oscar WiLpDE, A Woman of No Importance. Act 
ii. (1893) 
Any thought worth thinking is subversive. 
R. A. J. WALLING, The Spider and the Fly, Ὁ. 
56. (1940) 


He that seldom thinks is at ease. 
Unknown, How the Good Wiif Taugte Hir 


τὰ Dougtir, 1. 85. (c. 1430) 


A prudent man will never divulge his thoughts 
to another before he knows the other’s 
thoughts. 

Unxnown, Niti Sastras. (c. 1250) 
He that will keepe his thoughts secret, let him not 
unfolde them to any other, but let him be his 
owne secretary. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 

71. (1574) Pettie, tr. See also under Secret. 


II—Thought and Act 
See also Saying and Doing, Word and Deed 
11 


In all men, thought and action start from a 
single source, namely feeling. (τᾶσιν ἀνθρώποι: 
ula ἀρχή. καθάπερ τοῦ συγκαταθέσθαι τὸ παθεῖν.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 18, sec. 1. (c. 
A.D. 100) 
Great thoughts reduced to practice become great 
acts. 
Hazuitt, Table Talk: On Thought and Action. 
(1821) 
Thought is the soul of act. 
Rosert Browninoc, Sordello. Bk. v. (1840) 
Thought is the seed of action. 
EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Art. (1871) 
“The thought is father to the deed” is an- 
other version. 


12 

Bold in design, but timid in execution. (Initio 
confidens, in facto timidus.) 

gene MUS: Adagia, iii, iv, 12. (1523) 


‘ 

If men would think more, they would act less. 
Lorp HaAtirax, Maxims. (1693) Works, Ὁ. 254. 

14 His thoughts were low; 

To vice industrious, but to Nobler deeds 

Timorous and slothful. 

saver enON Paradise Lost. Bk. ti, 1. 116. (1667) 


What he greatly thought, he nobly dared. 
Pope, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. ii, 1. 312. (1725) 

What they dare to dream of, dare to do. 

- LowEL_, Commemoration Ode. St. 3. (1865) 


ere are but dreams till their effects be 
tried. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 353. (1594) 
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1 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought. 
SHAKESPFARE, King John, v, 1, 45. (1596) 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 
and done. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 1, 147. (1606) 


We don’t think as well as we act. (Nous ne 
pensons pas si bien que nous agissons.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 612. (1746) 
He that will not command his thoughts . . . will 
soon lose the command of his actions. 
THOMAS WILSON, Sacra Privata, p. 153. (1786) 


Il1I—Thought and Speech 


3 ' 
Speake as the common people do, thinke as 
wise men do. 
RoGER ASCHAM, Toxophilus (Arber), p. 18. 
(1545) Quoting a precept of Aristotle. 
Prescribe it well loguendum ut vulgus sentiendum 
ut sapientes. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii, ch. 14. (1605) 
We must speak with the volge, and think with 
the wise. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthies (1840) ,ii,348.( 1662) 
4 


lirst think, and then speak. 
JoHN CLARKE, Paroemiolugia, p. 133. (1639) 
If thou thinkest twice, before thou speakest once, 
thou wilt speak twice the better for it. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
131. (1693) 
He that speaks without Care, shall remember with 
Sorrow. 
Trnomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2311.(1732) 
Think today and speak tomorrow. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.528.(1855) 
To speak without thinking is to shoot without 
looking. (Hablar sin pensar, es tirar sin encarar.) 
Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 251. (1856) 
One should turn the tongue seven times in the 
mouth before speaking. (Il faut tourner sept fois 
sa langue dans sa bouche avant de parler.) 
: De Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 259. (1859) 


Results are often grevious 
When people get too previous; 

“Think twice” is good advice. 

EucENneE ΕἸ Ware, Think Twice. (c. 1885) 
Think twice before you speak and then say it to 
yourself. 

Evsert HuBBaroD, Philistine. Cover,No.4.(1895) 
Said first and thought after 
Brings many to disaster. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ. 

490. (1940) 


Say as men say, but think to yourself. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 327. (1639) 
Think with the few and speak with the many. 
(Sentir con los ménos y hablar con las mas.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

43. (1647) THINK MUCH, SAY NOUGHT, see 
under SPEECH. 
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7 

In the sixth place he imparted them under- 
standing, and in the seventh speech, an in- 
terpreter of the cogitations thereof. 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xvii, 5. (c. 190 B.C.) 
This verse is not in the Vulgate. 

Speech was given to man to express his thought. 
(La parole a été ἃ homme pour exprimer sa 
pensée. ) 

Mo titre, La Mariage Forcé. Sc.4,1.186.(c.1660) 
The true use of speech is not so much to express 
our wants as to conceal them. 

GoLpsmMITH, The Bee. No. 3. (1759) 

Men employ speech only to conceal their 
thoughts. (Ils emploient les paroles que pour 
déguiser leurs pensées. ) 

VoLTaIrE, Dialogues: No. xiv, Le Chapon et la 

Poularde. (1766) 
Speech was given to man to disguise his thoughts. 
(La parole a été donnée a l’homme pour déguiser 
sa pensée.) 

TALLEYRAND. Epigram. (c. 1790) See BARERE, 
Talleyrand, vi. HAREL, Le Nain Jaune. Harel 
afterwards alleged that the mot was really 
his own, and that he had put it into Talley- 
rand’s mouth to give it greater authority 
More probably, they were both paraphras- 
ing Voltaire. 


8 
Thynk mekyl and sey nought. 

JOHN LypcaTE, Minor Poems, Ὁ. 155. (c. 1430) 
He seyyth butte lytell, butte more thynckyth he. 

Partonope of Blois. (E.E.T.S.), p. 84. (c. 1440) 
I say little (said she) but I thinke more. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
Vpon these words away went her husband, and 
though he said little, he thought more. 

THomas DELoney, Thomas of Reading. Ch. 5. 

(c. 1600) 
Say nothing but think the more. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacila Prudentum. (1640) 
Think much, speak little, write less. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1678) 
From the French, “Pense moult, parle peu, 
écris moins.’’ The Portuguese say, “Cuidar 
muitas cousas, fazer huma” (Think of many 
things, do one). 

Though he saith nothing, he pays it with thinking, 
like the Welshman’s jackdaw. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 82. (1678) A 
modern variant is, “Like the parrot, he says 
nothing, but thinks the more.” 

Miss says nothing; but I warrant she pays it off 
with thinking. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Though he little said, He paid it off with thinking. 

ΑΜ Cowper, Of Himself. St. 3. (a. 1800) 
As for Jack, he said nothing, but he thought the 
more. 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch.14.(1836) 
9 Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamile?, i, 3, 59. (1600) 


10 
I think, but dare not speak. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 1, 87. (1606) 
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One may think that dares not speak. 
Tuomas Draxet, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 21. (1633) 
CLARKE, p. 34; Ray, p. 148; FULLER,No.3783. 


1 
The rare happiness of the times, when it was 
lawful to think what you wished, and to say 
what you thought. (Rara temporum felicitate, 
ubi sentire quae velis, et quae sentias dicere 
licet.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 1. (c. a. pd. 109) 
Referring to the reigns of Nerva and Trajan. 
How I love the people who say what they think. 
(Que j’aime les gens qui disent ce qu’ils pensent.) 
ΝΟΙΤΑΙΒΕ, Lettres sur les Anglais. (1733) Buta 
French prudential proverb says, ‘“Pense ce 
que tu veux, dis ce que tu dois” (Think what 
you like, but say what you ought). 
Thoughts left unsaid are never wasted. 
ANONYMOUS, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 66. 
(1940) 


IV—Thought Is Free 


2 
Thoughts are free from toll. 

Witttam CaMpen, Remains (1870) p. 332. 
(1605) The Germans say, “Gedanken sind 
zollfrei, aber nicht Hollenfrei” (Thoughts are 
toll-free but not hell-free). 


3 

Thought is free and can conjure up what it 
desires. (Liberae sunt enim nostrae cogita- 
tiones et quae volunt sic intuentur. ) 

Cicero, Pro Milone. Ch. xxix, sec. 79. (52 B.C.) 

I have herd seid that thogt is fre. 

JOHN Gower. Confessio Amantis. Bk. v, |. 4485. 
(c. 1390) 

Therfore this proverbe is seide full truly: thought 
to a man is euer ffre. 

Unknown, Partonope of Blots, |. 10884. (c. 
1490) 

Thought is frank and fre. 

Joun SKetton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 1201. (a. 

1529) 
Thought is free. 

Joun Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 74; Tem- 
pest, iii, 2, 134. (1611) Reape, Cloister and 
Hearth. Ch. 52. (1860) etc. etc. 

" has been universally allowed that thought is 
ree. 

Swrrt, Polite Conversation: Intro. (1738) 


4 
So far as a man thinks, he is free. 
EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Fate. (1860) 


Which is the freest thing that is? I beleeue 
thought. (Quale é la piu libera cosa che sia? 
Io credo, pensiere. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 37. (1578) 


6 
Free-thought is never free; sometimes it is 
not thought. 

James Hunexen, Painted Veils, p. 143. (1920) 


Thinkin’ is cheap, but thinkin’ wrong is expensive. 


Van Wycx Mason, The Sulu Sea M eee! p. 
43 (1933) 
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7 
Care eats the heart if thou canst not speak 
all thy thought to another. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovameol. St. 121. 
(c. 900) 


V—Second Thoughts 


8 
Generally youth is like the first Cogitations, 
not so Wise as the Second. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Youth and Age.(1612) 
First thoughts are not always the best. (Sempre 
il miglior non é il parer primiero.) 

ALFIERI, Don Garzia. Act iii, sc. 1. (c. 1780) 


9 
He thinks not well that . . 
then once. 
RANDLE CoTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Penser. (1611) 
He thinks not well, that thinks not again. 
HeErsertT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 835. (1640) 
He thinks ill that thinks not twice. 
Pad BAILEY, Dictionary: Think. (1736) 


. thinks not more 


Second thoughts are wisest. (αἱ devrepal πως 
φροντίδες copwrepat.) 

EurRipIpDES, Hippolytus, |. 436. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Later thoughts, as the saying is, are usually the 
wiser. (Posteriores enim cogitationes, ut aiunt, 
sapientiores solent esse.) 

Cicero, Philippics. No. xii. ch. Z, sec.5.(43 B.C.) 
Second thoughts are best. (δευτέρων ἀμεινόνων.) 

ZENOBIUS, .4dagia, iii, 15. (c. A.D. 130) 

The Proverbe, That the second thoughts are ever 
the best. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

Ὁ. 58. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Second thoughts are best. 

JouHn Drypen, Spanish Friar. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1681) CENTLIVRE, Gotham Election. Sc. 2. 
(1715) Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 4. (1821) etc., 
etc. A proverb in practically this form in 
many languages. The French say, “La seconde 
pensée est la meilleure”; the Italians, “II 
secondo piensiero é il migliore.” 

Second thoughts seem to be always the best. 
4, EYRE Fitcn, Beau Brummel. Act i. (1890) 


Watch him who acts on second thoughts. 
(Atencion al que llega de segunda intencion.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
215. (1647) 
In composition I do not think second thoughts 
are best. 

Lorp Byron, Letters, ii, 305. (1813) 

Second thoughts are best? No, says the Guesser 
at Truth, “First Thoughts are best, being those 
of generous impulse; whereas Second Thoughts 
are those of Selfish Prudence. ἡ 

FitzGera_p,Polonius: Second Thoughts.(1852) 
I loathe second thoughts. Generally worse than 
the first. 

P.C. Wren, The Uniform of Glory, p.81.(1941) 
Men’s first thoughts are generally better than 
their. second. 

Ear or SHAFTESBURY, Characteristics: On the 

” Freedom of Wit and Humour. Sec. 1. (1711) 
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VI—Thought: Thinking Makes It So 


1 e e 
A thing is important if anyone think it im- 
portant. 
WILLIAM JAMES, The Principles of Psychology, 
ii, 675. (1890) 


2 
Everything is but what we think it. (ὅτι πάνϑθ' 
ὑπόληψις.) 

Marcus AureE ius, Meditations. Bk. ii, sec. 15. 

(c. A.D. 174) Repeated in xii, 22. 

Efface the opinion, I am harmed, and at once the 
feeling of harm disappears. (ἄρον τὴν ὑπόληψιν, 
ἦρται τὸ βέβλαμμαι.) 

Marcus AvuRELIUS, Meditations. ΒΚ. iv, sec. 7. 


3 
A man is as miserable as he thinks he is. (Tam 
miser est quisque quam credidit.) 

Seneca,Ad Lucilium.Epis.78, sec.14.(a. A.D. 65) 
Nothing is miserable but what is thought so. 
(Nihil est miserum nisi cum putes.) 

Boretuius, Consolatio Philosophiae. 

prose 4, |. 62. (c. A.D. 520) 
Man is only miserable as far as he thinks himself 
so. (Tanta ὁ miser ’'uom quant’ ei si riputa.) 

SANNAzZARO, Ecloga Octava. (c. 1504) 

He is wretched that weens himself so. 
Sir Tuomas Wyatt, Despair Counselleth the 
Deserted Love. (a. 1542) 
We have a common saying amongst us, ‘Every 
thing is as it is taken.” 

Hucu Latimer, Works (P.S.), ii, 150. (1552) 

BRETON, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
Every man is either well or ill, according as he 
thinks himself. (Chascun est bien ou mal, selon 
qu'il s’en trouve.) 

Montaicne, Essays, Bk. i, ch. 40. (1580) 

There is nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, ii, 2, 256. (1600) Fre- 

quently quoted. 

Let him be wretched who thinks himself so. 
(Ruin sea quien por ruin se tiene.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 21. (1605) 
Nothing is a misery 
Until our weakness apprehend it so. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 

Fortune. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 

A man is well or woe as he thinks himself so. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 25. (1721) 
He is desperate, that thinks himself so. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1913.(1732) 


4 

O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 7/1, i, 3, 294. (1595) 


THREAD 


δ 
By the thread the ball is brought to light. (Por 
el hilo se saca el ovillo.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 4, 30; ii, 12. 
i.e. the ball on which it is wound. 


Bk. ii, 


6 
A Thread too fine spun will easily break. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 438. (1732) 
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7 
The thread breaks where it is weakest. 
GrorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 598. 
(1640) From the Spanish, ‘El hilo por lo mas 
delgado quiebra.” 
Where it is weakest there the thread breaketh. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 21. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5647. (1732) See 
also under CHAIN. 


The thread follows the needle. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 120. (1902) An 
Akra proverb. Certain consequences follow 
certain actions. 

The thread cannot pass without the needle. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 464. (1937) 


9 
Your three score minutes Were at the last 
thread. 
BEN Jonson, The Alchemist. Act iii,sc.2.(1610) 
Their thread is spun. 
Unknown, in Roxburghe Ballads, v, 45. (1681) 
My thread is spun out. 
WALTER Scott, Jvankhoe. Ch. 24. (1819) 
See also under LiFe. 
10 
O Fates! come, come: Cut thread and thrum. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, v, 
1, 291. (1596) Each length of the warp-yarn, 
and the tuft where it is fastened to the loom, 
hence the whole of anything, good and bad 
together. (O.E.D.) 
By those thrums and threds 
judge of the whole. 
Tuomas GATAKER, A Discours A pologetical, p. 
93. (1654) 
The confused and ravelled mass of threads and 
thrums, ycleped Memoirs. 
THOMAS CariyLe, Essays: Diderot. (1833) 


. . the Reader may 


11 
The ladies ne the knightes nade o threed drie 
on them. 

Unknown, The Flower and the Leaf, 1. 370. (a. 

1500) 
He that had fiue or sixe shifts of apparell had 
scarce one dry thread to his back. 

RicHarD Haxvuyt, Voyages, iii, 83. (1600) 
There will be no a dry thread amang us or we get 
the cargo out. 

WALTER Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 40. (1815) 
To HANG BY A THREAD, see under Sworp. 
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The man who threatens has no authority 
among free men. (Nulla enim miniatis auc- 
toritas apud liberos est.) 
Brutus ano Cassius, ζει εν to Mark Antony, 
4 Aur., 44 B.c. 
Long ment. little dint. 
JAMES KELLy, Scotlish Proverbs, p. 237. (1721) 
Long threatened, little executed. 
a without power are like powder without 


NATHAN Balt ey, Dictionary: Definition.(1736) 
It is more easy to threaten than to kill. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.432.(1855) 
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1 
He that ofte manaceth, he threteth more than 
he may perfourne ful ofte tyme. 

CuHaucer, Persones Tale. Sec. 4, 47. (c. 1386) 
Threateners . . . were seldom to be feared. 

Ricwarpson, Clarissa. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1748) 
Thousands of men threaten, and do nothing, ac- 
cording to the proverb. 

R. Ὁ. Brack more, Mary Anerley.Ch. 47.(1880) 


2 
Do not use threats to any one, for that is 
womanish. (μὴ ἀπειλεῖν μηδενί! γυναικῶδες γάρ.) 
Cuiton, Maxim. (c. 560 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LaERTIuS, Chilon. Bk. i, sec. 70. 


3 
He threateneth many, That hurtith any. 
Gasriet Harvey, Afarginalia (1913), p. 101. 
(ec. 1590) 
He threatens many, that is injurious to one. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2372.(1732) 
4 
There are more men threatened than stricken. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 258. (1640) 
There are more threatened than struck. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4860. (1732) 


5 
Threatened men eat bread, says the Spaniard. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1079. (1650) 
The Spanish form is, ‘‘Los amenazados comen 
pan.” The French say, “Excommunie mange 
bien pain” (The excommunicated person eats 
bread very well). 


6 

The bow does not always hit the mark it 
threatens. (Nec semper feriet quodcumque 
miniabitur arcus.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 350. (c. 20 B.C.) 
To threaten and to strike are not always the same 
thing. (Minari et caedere non semper eiusdem.) 

Pontanus,Collectio Proverbiorum,p.112.(1778) 


7 

Even though I should live to extreme old age, 
the time would be short for enduring what 
you threaten me with. (Etsi pervivo usque ad 
summam aetatem, tamen | breve spatium est 
perferundi quae minitas mihi.) 

PLautus, Captivi, 1. 742. (ς. 200 B.C.) 

It is a true prouerbe: the threatned man lyves 
long. 

UnEwoun, in Corrtman, Ballads, Ὁ. 69. (c. 
1555) 

Threatened folks live long. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) Campen, Re- 
mains, Ὁ. 331. (1605) Futter, Church- 
History. Bk. viii, ch. 3. (1655) Fre_pinc, Don 
Quixote in England. Act ii, sc. 6. (1734) 
Scott, Legend of Montrose. Ch. 10. (1819) 
etc., etc. 

Thretened people live a long time. (Gens qu’on 
menace, vivent longtemps.) 

CHartes Canrer, Six Milles Proverbes, Ὁ. 179. 
(1856) The French also say, “Menacés vi- 
vent, et décoliés meurent” (The threatened 
live, the beheaded die) ; the Spaniards, ‘Mas 
son los amenazados que los heridos” (There 
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are more threatened than hurt); the 

Italians, “Le minacce son arme del min- 

acciato” (Threats are arms to the threat- 

ened); the Germans, “Vom Drohen stirbt 

man nicht” (Threats never killed a man). 
The proverb says that threatened men live long. 
ὲ Dickens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 14. (1870) 


Threaten the threatener and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 1, 49. (1596) 

He threatens who is afraid. (Tel menace qui a 
grand peur.) 

Unknown, Ballet of Proverbs. (1654) Per- 
formed at the French court with Louis XIV 
participating. ‘Many a man threatens while 
he quakes for fear.”’ The Dutch say, “Drei- 
gers vechten niet” (Threateners do not fight). 


II—Threat: A Few Classic Examples 


When you get back home your own mother 
won't know you. (οὐκ dp’ εἰσιόντα σ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἡ 
τεκοῦσα γνώσεται.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, 1. 636. (412 B.C.) 

T will give you 8 Shirt full of sore Bones. 
aren Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2637.(1732) 
I will raze you from the earth like a pine 
tree. {πίτυος τρόπον ἀπείλεε ἐκτρίψειν.) 

HeErRopotus, History. Bk. vi, ch. 37.(c. 445 B.C.) 
Croesus’ warning to the men of Lampsacus, 
demanding the release of Miltiades, whom 
they had taken prisoner. A proverbial expres- 
sion meaning utter destruction, for the pine 
once cut down never grows again. 

Not so much as a firebearer must be left alive 
(ἔδει δὲ μηδὲ πιρφόρον περιγενέσθαι.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. viii, ch. 6. Extermina- 
tion. The person of the bearer of the sacred 
fire used for sacrifices was supposed to be 
inviolate. 


1 
I'll fix my teeth in his liver and eat it up. 
(τοῦ ἔγὼ μέσον ἧπαρ ἔχοιμι ἐσθέμεναι προσφῦσα.Ὶ) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. xxiv, |. 212. (c. 850 B.c.) 
Quoted by PLutarcu, Morulia, 170D. 
On the spot he will cut thee limb from limb 
(ἵνα σ᾽ αὖθι διὰ pereiorl τάμῃσιν.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 1. 339. (ς. 850 B.C.) 
Make mincemeat of me. (Me excarnufices.) 
Terence, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 813. (163 
B.C.) 
There are many which wil] not sticke to teare him 
limme meale. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 60. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal! 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ii, 4, 147. (1609) 
Shakespeare’s only use of “limb-meal,” 
which he probably got from Pettie. 


1 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and (ον ἃ 
in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, li, $, 65. 
(1606) 
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For him at least I have a rod in pickle. 
Kane O'Hara, Midas. Act ii, sc. 1. (1764) See 
under Roop. 
Something lingering, with boiling oil in it. 
W. S. Grsert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 
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1 
Three sorts of men my soul hateth: ... a 
poor man that is proud, a rich man that is a 
liar, and an old adulterer that doteth. 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xxv, 2. (c. 190 B.C.) 
This saying, that three sortes of men are odious to 
the world, a poore man proude, a riche man a 
lyar, and an old man a foole. 
STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, Ὁ. 
172. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Three thinges displease God and man, A poore 
man proude, a riche man a lyer, and an olde man 
in loue. 
᾿ JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 23. (1578) 


Three helping one another, bear the burthen 
of six. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 140. (1640) 
Three persons united against a town can ruin it. 

Burcxuarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 173.(1817) 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 

Can trample a kingdom down. 

ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY ,Music- AMakers.(1881) 
Three men, together riding, 

Can win new worlds at their will. 
; Mary Carotyn Davies, Three. (1930) 


There are three things which do not let a man 
stay at home: smoke [a smoky chimney], 
dripping [a leaky roof], and an evil wife. 
(Tria sunt enim quae non sinunt hominem 
in domo permanere: fumus, stillicidium, et 
mala uxor.) 

Pope INNocENT III, De Contemptu Mundi. Pt. 
i, sec. 18. (c. 1210) A recasting of a proverb 
attributed with some show of reason to King 
Solomon, “Sunt tria damna domus: imber, 
fumus, mala femina” (There are three ac- 
cursed things in a house: rain, smoke, an evil 
woman). It is, at any rate, a compilation 
from Proverbs, x, 26 (smoke) ; xix, 13 (the 
contentions of a wife); and xxvii, 15 (con- 
tinual dropping and a contentious woman). 
There were many variations and elaborations 
during the Middle Ages, one into a thousand 
lines of Latin verse. See TayLor, The Prov- 
erb, p. 164. 

Three thinges dryven a man out of his hous; that 
is to seyn, smoke, dropping of reyn, and wikked 
Wwyves. 

Cuaaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 15. (c. 
1387) For an elaboration, see LANGLAND, 
Piers the Plowman, C, xx, 297. 

Smoke, rain, and a wife without reason 
Chase a man from his house in every season. 
(Fumée, pluye, et femme sans reison 
Chassent l"homme de sa maison.) 

Meunier, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 1500) 


And Salamon sayth there be thynges thre, 
Shrewde wyues, rayne, and smokes blake 
Make husbandes ofte theyr houses to forsake. 
Unknown, Evyll Maryage, 1. 96. (c. 1530) See 
Hazyitt, Early Popular Poetry, iv, 78. 
There are three thinges that suffer not a man to 
abyde in his owne house, Smooke, Rayne, and an 
evil wyfe. 
Grorce GASCOIGNE, The Droomme of Doomes 
Day. (1576) 
He is as tedious As a tired horse, a railing wife; 
Worse than a smoky house. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, iii, 1, 159. (1597) 


4 
There are three precious things, which I hold 
fast and prize. The first is gentleness; the 
second is frugality; the third is humility be 
gentle and you can be bold; be frugal, and you 
can be liberal; be humble, and you can be- 
come a leader among men. 
LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king, Sec. 67 (c. 550 B.c.) 
Threo thinges .. . beth neodful . . . Bi rule and 
bi reason: 

That on clothing is, from chele ow to saue: 

And that othur mete at meel, for meseise of 
thiseluen: 

And drink whon thou druiyest ; but do hit not out 
of resun. 

(Things three, no more, but three are needful: 

The one is clothing, to save thee from chill, 

The one is meat, for thy health’s sake, 

The third is drink when thou driest.) 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

A, passus i, l. 20. (1362) 

Dryve fro your herte three thinges that been 

contrariouse to good conseil, that is to seyn, ire. 

coveitise, and hastifnesse. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 17. (c. 1387) 
Three things are unsatiable, priests, monckes, and 
the sea. 

Unknown, Philip and Mary. (c. 1560) In 

Wricat, Political Songs of England, p. 208. 
Three things please both god and man, Concord 
betwene brethren, amitie betweene neighbours, 
agreement betweene man and wife. 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruttes. Folio 23. (1578) 
Three sortes of menne see nothing, The blinde 
without eyes, a foole without discretion, and he 
that delighteth in worldly pleasure, without feare 
of death. 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. 

From three things good lord deliver us, from an 
empty purse, from yl neighbours, and from an 
yl woman. 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. 

Of three thyngs beware, that is, of a Sicofant, of a 
flatterer, & of a presumptuous man. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 74. 

Three things there be which neuer decay whiles 
the world lasteth, to bake, to brewe, and to 
powle or sheare, saye the people, or common 
prouerbe. 

Lewis Evans,Withals Dictionary,sig.E4.(1586) 
Three things are nought worth, fayre face in a 

whore, 

Great strength in a porter, fine witt in the poore 

Joun Forio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 191. (1591) 
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There are three things that are not to be credited, 
a woman when she weeps, a merchant when he 
sweares, nor a drunkard when he prayes. 

Barnaby Ricn, The Ladies Looking Glasse, p. 

34. (1616) 
A ship under sail, a man in complete armour, and 
a woman with a great belly are three of the hand- 
somest sights. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2. (1659) 
Three are too many to keep a Secret, and too few 
to be merry. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. 

(1732) See also under SECRET. 
Three things are thrown away in ἃ bowling- 
green, namely, time, money, and oaths. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 12. 

(1822) Quoted as a saying. 
Three things cost dear: the caresses of a dog, the 
love of a mistress, and the invasion of a host. 
Three things only are well done in haste: flying 
aoe the plague, escaping quarrels, and catching 
jes. 
H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, ἡ. 530. 
(1855) “The love of a dog and the caresses 
of a mistress” has been suggested as an im- 
provement. 
Three things are known only in three places: 
Valour, which knows itself only in war; Wisdom, 
only in anger; and Friendship, only in need. 
EMERSON, Journal, 1863. Quoted as a Persian 
saying. 
Three things are untameable, Idiots, women and 
the salt sea. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 8. (1875) 
Three things that never come to no good: .. . 
Christmas pigs, Michaelmas fowls, and parsons’ 
daughters. 

Notes and Queries, vi, 246. (1882) 

Three be the things I shall love till I die: 
Laughter and hope and a sock in the eye. 
Dorotny Parker, Three Things I Love.(1930) 


No. 5037. 


1 
There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: 
and these three are one. (οἱ τρεῖς εἰς τὸ ἕν εἰσιν.) 
New Testament: I John, v,7. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Quoniam tres sunt, qui testi- 
monium dant in caelo: Pater, Verbum, et 
Spiritus sanctus: et bi tres unum sunt.” 


All things thrive at thrice. An encouragement 
to try the third time. They will say the third’s 
a charm. 

James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 26. (1721) 

Number three is always fortunate. 

Tosiras Smoitrett, Peregrine Pickle. (1750) 
Quoted as a proverb. The Germans say, “Alle 
guten Dinge sind drei” (All good things are 
three). See also under Lucx. 


Once upon a time there was a Man and his 
Wife and a Tertium Quid [a third some- 
body]. 

Rupyagp Κιριῖνο, Trafiics and Discoveries: At 
the Pit’s Mouth. (1904) “Tertium Quid” is 
the title of the fourth book of Browntnc’s 
The Ring and the Book. 


THREE 
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4 
There are three things that are never satisfied, 
yea, four things say not, It is enough: The 
grave; and the barren womb; the earth that 
is not filled with water; and the fire that saith 
not, It is enough. (Tria sunt insaturabilia, et 
quartum, quod numquam dicit: Sufficit. In- 
fernus, et os vulvae, et terra, quae non satia- 
tur aqua: ignis vero numquam dicit: Sufficit.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxx, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 
There be three things neuer satisfied, and the 
fourth neuer saith ho, A woman that is vntemper- 
ate, the earth that is drie, Hel is neuer satisfied, 
and the fire hath neuer wood yenough. 
Ξ Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 22. (1578) 


There be three things which are too wonder- 
ful for me, yea, four which I know not: The 
way of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent 
upon a rock; the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea; and the way of a man with a 
maid. (Tria sunt difficilia mihi, et quartum 
penitus ignoro: Viam aquilae in caelo, viam 
colubri super petram, viam navis in medio 
mari, et viam viri in adolescentia. ) 

Old Test.: Proverbs, xxx, 18-19. (c. 350 B.C.) 
There been thre thinges full harde to be knowen 
which waye they woll drawe. The first is of a bird 
sitting upon a bough. The second is of a vessel] 
in the see. And the third is the waye of a younge 
man. 

Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 233. (1417) 

Ther be iiii thynges full harde for to know, 
Whyche way that thay will drawe. The first is 
the wayes of a vong man. The secunde the cours 
of a vessayll in the see. The thridde of an edder 
or a serpent sprent. The iiii of a fowle sittyng on 
any thyng. 

Boke of St. Albans, sig. F4. (1486) 

Young folke, as the wise man sayth, who, to the 
uncertaine flight of the Egle in the ayre, of the 
ship on the sea, and of the serpent on the rocke, 
addeth, as most uncertaine, the way of a yong 
man in his first veres. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 170. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
There be three things that can not be knowen, & 
the fourth no man is able to vnderstand, The steps 
of an Eagle fleeing in the ayre, the waye of a 
Serpent ouer a Rocke, the path of a ship in the 
sea, and the life of a young man Ied in his youth 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 22. (1578) 
There be triple ways to take, of the eagle or the 

snake, 
Or the way of a man with a maid. 

Rupyarp Kipiino, The Long Trail. (1891) The 
Biblical form, “Tria sunt  difficilia mihi” 
served as a model for many other aphorisms. 
For further examples see NICHOLAS BRETON, 
Figure of Foure; Rimatoo, Libro di Quattro 
Choses. 


δ 
Upon three things the world rests: the study 
of the Law, divine service, and deeds of love. 
Stmmon THe Just, Babylonian Talmud: Abodah 
Zara, i, 2. (c. 450) 


THRIFT 


Upon three things is the world established: truth, 
justice, peace. 
Babylonian Talmud: Abodah Zara, i, 18. 


1 
I hate those who think that wisdom consists 
in prying and meddling; courage, in showing 
no compliance; and honesty, in denouncing 
other men. 
Tzu Kune. Conerucius, Analects, p. 70. (c. 500 
B.C.) Giles, tr. 
A yong man, a rewler, recheles; 
A olde man a lechowr, loweles; 
A pore man a waster, haveles; 
A riche man a thefe, nedeles; 
A womman a bawde, shameles. 
Thes V shalle never thrif blameles. 
WRIGHT AND HALLIWELL, eds., Rekiquiae Anti- 
quae, i, 316. (c. 1450) 


THRIFT 
See also Economy, Frugality, Saving 


He that borrows and bigs [builds], makes 
feasts and thigs [steals], drinkes and is not 
dry, these three are not thriftie. 
Davip FerGuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40 (c. 
1595) Kerry, Scottish Proverbs,p.146.(1721) 


3 
Thrift is the Philosopher’s Stone. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5040.(1732) 
Thrift is good revenue. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 530. 
(1855) See under FRUGALITY. 


' 

Live with a thrifty, not a needy Fate; 

Small shots paid often, waste a vast estate. 
ROBERT HERRICK, Expences Exhaust. (1648) 


8 

Whan thrift and you fell fyrst at a fray, 

You played the man, for ye made thrift ren 
away. 

Joun ἤευννοου, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

CLARKE, p. 261; Ray, p. 196. 
I haue heard some, to some tell this tale not seclde, 
Whan thrift is in the towne, ye be in the feelde, 
Rut contrary, you made that sense to sowne, 
Whan thrift was in the feelde, ye were in the 
towne. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
When thrift is in the town, he is in the field. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 675. (c. 1594) 
When thrift’s in the field, he’s in town. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 196. (1670) 
The thrift of you and the wool of a dog would 
make a good web. 
᾿ JaMEs KE tty, Scottisk Proverbs, p. 331. (1721) 


Thrift is to a man what chastity is to a 
woman. 
E. W. Howe, A phorism. (a. 1937) See Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., 13 May, 1944, p. 12. 


7 
Thrift is care and scruple in the spending of 
one’s means. It is not a virtue, and it requires 
neither skill nor talent. 

Kant, Lecture, at Konigsberg, 25 April, 1775. 
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8 

Thrift consisteth not in golde, but grace. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 229. (1580) 

Thinke it better to bee accompted thriftie among 

the wise, then a good companion among the 

riotous. 

ὃ Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 430. 


Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked 
meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

LO A KESPEARE; Hamlet, i, 2, 180. (1600) 


His thrifte waxes thin That spendes more 
then he wins. 
Unknown, How the Good Wif Taugte Hir 


Dougtir, 1. 100. (a. 1450) See also under 
SPENDING. 


τ THRIVING 


He that will thruye must rise at fvue, 
He that will neuer thryuen may lye till aleucn. 
GABRIEL Harvey, Marginalia, p. 102. (c. 1590) 
Countrymans New Commonwealth, p. 42. 
(1647) 
He that will thrive must rise at five; 
He that hath thriven may lie till seven. 
JAMES CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 93. (1639) 
Ray, p. 148; Furrer. No. 6094. 
To rise at five is the way to thrive. 
WiLtLtiaM Ex tis, The Country Housewife’s 
Family Companion. Ch. 7. (1750) See also 
under RISING. 


12 
Wele thryuethe that God loveth. 
UNKNOWN, How the Good Wuf Taughte Hir 


Dougtir, 1. 10. (c. 1450) 
13 


Fore he that cast hym for to thryve, 
He must ask off hys wiife leve. 
UNKNowN, Songs and Carols (Percy Soc., No. 
73), p. 87. (ς. 1470) 
There is an olde common sayenge, that seldom 
doth the housbande thryue, withoute the leue of 
his wyfe. 
JOHN FItTzHeRBERT, The Boke of Husbandry, 
p. 93. (1523) 
He that will thriue must aske leaue of his wiie. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
FRANKLIN, Autobiography. (1784) SMILEs. 
Thrift, Ὁ. 144. (1875) 
A man cannot thrive except his wife let him. 
Davip rue Scottish Proverbs, p. 12. (c. 
1595 
A man must ask his wife leave to thrive. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 117. (1670) 
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14 
Even on the highest throne of the world, we 
can sit only on our own tail. (Au plus esleve 
throsne du monde, si ne sommes nous assis 
que sur nostre cul.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
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1 
One doesn’t fool with a throne. (On ne badine 
pas avec un trdéne.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings. (1816) Gour- 
GcauD, Mémoires, i, 135. However, in 1814, 
addressing the French Senate, Napoleon said, 
“The throne is only a bit of gilded wood 
trimmed with velvet.” See THrers, Consulate 
and Empire, ch. 51. 


2 
There is something behind the throne greater 
than the King himself. 
WittiaM Pitt, Speech, 2 March, 1770. Hence 
“The power behind the throne.” 
A power behind the throne that was greater than 
the throne itself. 
Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Ch. 15. 
(1874) 
If you want to be the power behind the throne, 
stay behind the throne. 
Jay Frankuin, F.D.R. and His Friends. Sec 
Cosmopolitan, May, 1943, p. 45. Quoted as 
“the old saying.” 


3 

Neither armies nor treasures form the bul- 
warks of a throne, but friends. (Non exerci- 
tus, neque thesauri, praesidia regni sunt, verum 
amici.) 

SatLust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 10, sec. 4. 
The legs of the throne are the plough and the 
oar, the anvil and the sewing-machine. 

R. W. Emerson, Journals, 1857. 

A man may build himself a throne of bayonets, 
but he cannot sit on it. 

Dean W. R. Ince, Epigram. (c. 1900) See 

MarcHANT, Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge. 


THUMB 


4 
He has a “green thumb,” which simply means 
that he was born with the gift of making 
things grow. 
Monte Barrett, Murder at Belle Camille, p. 
45. (1943) 


5 
Speak out, an’ never fash your thumb 
Rosert Burns, Ernest Cry and Prayer. (1786) 
It was lang syne, ... and I'll ne’er fash my 
thumb about it. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 16. (1818) 
Ill not bother myself about it. 


6 
I shal by my wille neuer more come in the 
kynges daunger, I haue now goten my thombe 
out of his mouth. 
Wittiuam Caxton, tr, 
(Arber), xx, 49. (1481) 
Never put your thumb between two back teeth. 
(Entre dos muelas cordales nunca pongas tus 
pulgares.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Muelas cordales, the last pair of molars. 


7 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold, pardee. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 565. 
΄ς, 1386) He weighed it in the scales every 
time he sold anything. 


Reynart the Foxe 


THUMB 


8 
Thy thumb is under my belt. 
Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 98. (c. 
1595) You are in my power. 


9 
He'll comb their Perukes for them to a Cow’s 
thumb. 
THOMAS FLATMAN, Heraclitus Ridens. No. 40. 
(1681) To a hair. 


10 
Whan he should get ought, eche finger is a 
thumbe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Eche finger is a thombe to day me thinke. 

Nicotas Upaty, Ralph Roister Doister. Act i, 

sc. 3. (c. 1550) 
Ech finger is thumb. 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 660. (c. 1594) 
The clowne, the sloven, and Tom althummes. 

Unknown, The Servingmans Comfort. (1598) 

In Inedited Tracts (Hazlitt), p. 107. 
When he should work all his fingers are thumbs 

James Howe:t, Proverbs, p. 5. (1659) 
When he should work, every Finger is a Thumb. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5586.(1732) 
My hand’s all vingers-an-thums. 

GEORGE PILMAN, Rustic Sketches, p. 95. (1842) 
His fingers are all thumbs, i.e. he is very awk- 
ward. 

J. E. Brocoen, Lincolnshire Words, p. 207. 

(1866) “Clumsy” is perhaps a better word. 
Leave it alone, all thumbs! why thee are as 
clumsy as a cow handling a musket. 

F. T. Evwortny, West Somerset Phrase- Book, 

p. 395. (1886) 
1 think my fingers must be all thumbs. 
A. T. Quiniter-Coucn. The Ship of Stars. Ch 
13. (1899) 


11 

He who believes that you fall in with his 
pursuits, will with both thumbs eagerly com- 
mend your sport. (Utroque tuum laudabit 
pollice ludum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 66. (20 B.C.) 
A reference to the way in which the audience 
in the amphitheatre expressed approval. To 
turn down one thumb or shut it up in the 
fist (premere or comprimere pollicem), was 
also a sign of approval, but less emphatic. 

They win applause by slaying with a turn of the 
thumb. (Verso pollicc.) 

JUVENAL, Satires, Sat. iii, 1. 36. (c. a.p. 120) 
Contrary to the popular notion, the signal 
to dispatch a wounded gladiator in the Ro- 
man arena was to turn the thumb up, extend 
it, and perhaps whirl it around (vertere 
pollicem); to turn it down (premere polli- 
cem), or close the fingers over it, was a sign 
that he was to be spared. 

With thumb whirled around. (Converso pollice.) 

Prupentius, Contra Symmachum. Bk. ii, | 
1098. (c. A.D. 400) More violent than verso. 

To close down the thumb (premere) was a sign 
of approbation; to extend it (vertere, convertere; 
pollex infestus) a sign of disapprobation. 

Lewis ano SHort, Latin Dictionary: Pollex. 
(1880) 
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They had universally turned their thumbs up. 
“Sartor,” the publisher acquainted him, “excites 
universal disapprobation.” 

Garnett, Life of Carlyle. Ch. 4. (1887) 
“Thumbs down” means “spare him”; ... the 
signal for death was “thumbs up.” 

R. Y. Tyrrecy, in Academy, 9 March, 1907, 

p. 234/1. 


, 
Sit on your thumb till more room do come. 
G. F. Nortnar, English Folk-Phrases, p. 22. 
oe To a person asking “Where shall I 
sit?” 
2 
Hoppe upon my thombe, fretillon [fidget ]. 
JEHAN Patscrave, La Langue Francoyse, p. 
232. (1530) Ξ 
It is a small hop on my thombe. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He’s a little hop-o-my-thumb. 
5. O. Apvy, She field Glossary, Ὁ. 112. (1888) 


3 
Haue men hytte thee vpon the thombes? 
JEHAN ParscRAVE, Acolastus, sig. B4. (1540) To 
punish, to reprove sharply. 
He a little rebuked the lady Margaret and hyt 
her on the thombe. 
Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 33. (c. 1540) 
Mark ye, how she hitteth me on the thumbis. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
{He] did hit a yong man ouer the Thumbes verie 
handsomely, for vsing ouer straunge woordes. 
Witson, Arte of Rhetorique, p. 3. (1553) 


4 
Biting his thumb to the quick. (Pollice usque 
ad periculum roso. ) 
PETRONIUS, Fragments. No. 3. (c. A.D 60) Of 
a man in anger. 
The Clerk was like to byte his thowmis. 
Unknown, Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation, xiii, 266. (1573) 
I will bite my thumb at them. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1,47. (1595) 
A few lines later, “Do you bite your thumb 
at us, sir?’ “I do bite my thumb.” As a sign 
of threat or defiance. 
Giuing me the Fico with his thombe in his mouth. 
Tuomas Lopce, Wits Misery, p. 23. (1596) 
Dages and Pistolls! To bite his thumb at me? 
Tuomas ἘΑΝΌΟΙΡΗ, The Muses Looking- 
Glasse. Act iii, sc. 3. (1638) 
Each bit the thumb, but neither dared say he bit 
it at the other. 
THEODORE Parker, The State of the Nation 
Sermon preached 28 Nov., 1850. 
The act of biting the thumb was not so much a 
gesture of insulting contempt as a threat. 
CHAMBERS, Book of Days, 11 March. (1863) 


δ 
Panurge suddenly lifted up in the air his 
right hand and put the thumb thereof into 
the nostril of the same side, holding his four 
fingers straight out. 
Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 19. (1534) The 
gesture known as the “Spanish fan.” 


The Sacristan he said no word to indicate a 
doubt, 


But he put his thumb unto his nose, and he 
spread his fingers out. 
R. H. Baruam, Nell Cook. (a. 1845) 


6 
She .. . is obliged to be silent. I have her 
under my thumb. 
SAMUEL RicHarDSON, Sir Charles Grandison 
Bk. iv, ch. 29. (1754) 
Authors . .. are under the thumb of booksellers. 
B. H. MALky, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. vii, ch. 13, sec. 
6. (1809) 
The lord was a petty king, having his subjects 
very much under his thumb. 
Avucustus Jessopp, The Coming of the Friars. 
Ch. 2. (1889) 
Getting him where he wants him, .. . 
thumb. 
R. A. J. Watiinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 218. (1943) 


under his 


7 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 1, 44. (1606) 
Quoted by Ncaio Mars, The Nursing-Home 
Murder, p. 203. (1941) 


THUNDER 
See also Lightning 


8 
God of the thundercrap. (Διὸς Σκαταιβάτον.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Peace, 1. 42. (421 B.c.) A play 
upon “Zeus, who descends in thunder’’ (Ζεὺς 
KaracBdarns). By adding a single letter, Aris- 
tophanes transforms it into “Zeus, who de- 
scends in ordure.” A clever French translator 
makes it ‘‘Zeus Merdoyant,” as opposed to 
the usual “Zeus Foudroyant.” The Latin is 
‘Jupiter tonans.” 
To Zeus belongs the thunder, not to me. (βροντᾶν 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἐμὸν ἀλλὰ Διός.) 
Ριύυτάβοη, Moralia. Sec. 54D. (ς. αΑ.Ὁ. 95) 
Quoting a proverb from an unknown author. 
O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, ii, 3, 11. (1601) 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 230. (1605) 
Thunder-master. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 4, 30. (1609) 


9 
Winter’s thunder makes summer's wonder. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 336. (1605) 
Winter’s thunder is summer's wonder. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Tonner. (1611) 
Winter thunder, summer hunger. 
JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 353. (1721) 
Winter thunder, bodes summer hunger. 
MICHAEL DeNnAM, Proverbs, p. 3. (1846) 
Winter thunder, rich man’s food and poor man's 
hunger. 

RicHarD INwarps, Weather Lore, p. 9. (1893) 
It is good for fruit and bad for grain. The 
French say, “Quand il tonne en Mars on peut 
dire hélas” (When it thunders in March one 
may say alas). 


Sore wondren somme on cause of thonder. 
Cuaucer, The Squideres Tale, 1. 250 (c. 1388) 
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What is the cause of thunder? 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 160. (1605) A 
question not yet convincingly answered. 
1 Namore dorste he seyn 
But “er that thonder stinte, comth a reyn.” 
Cuaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, Ἰ. 731. 
(c. 1388) Socrates, when his wife Xantippe, 
after berating him, threw the contents of a 
domestic vessel over him. Pope renders the 
line, “ ‘Rain follows thunder,’ that was all 
he said.” 
When it hath wel thundred, it must needes rayne. 
(Quando !’a ben tonato, ἃ forza che pioui.) 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) An- 
other Italian form is, “Non tuona mai che 
non piova” (It never thunders but it rains). 


They steal my thunder! 

Joun Dennis, when he heard the thunder he 
had devised for his play, Appius and Virginia, 
used a few nights after its failure in a produc- 
tion of Macbeth. (1709) Dennis’s thunder 
was produced by rattling a sheet of tin. 

Our author, for the advantage of this play [.4p- 
pius and Virginia], had invented a new species of 
thunder, .. . the very sort that at present is 
used in the theatre. The tragedy itself was coldly 
received, notwithstanding such assistance, and 
was acted but a short time. Some nights after, 
Mr. Dennis, being in the pit at the representation 
of Macbeth, heard his own thunder made use of; 
upon which he rose in a violent passion and ex- 
claimed, “See how the rascals use me! They will 
not let my play run, and yet they steal my 
thunder.” 

Biographia Britannica. Vol. v, p. 103. One of 
the few convincing explanations of the origin 
of a proverb. 

I don’t want to steal your thunder. 
D. B. Oxsen, Cat’s Claw, p. 151. (1943) 


3 
The thunderbolt hath but its clap. 

Tomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 216. (1633) 
The Thunder hath but its Clap. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4793.(1732) 


4 
When it thunders the thief becomes honest. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 692. (1640) 
“While the thunder lasted,” says the old Italian 
proverb, “two bad men were friends.” 
sae C. Benson, At Large. Ch. 3. (1908) 


The thunderbolt always falls on the tallest 
buildings. 

Heroporus, History. Bk. 

B.C.) See under Cece 

Fall, thunderbolt, yonder on Tamayo’s house [so 
long as you don’t fall on mine). (Alla daras rayo 
en casa de Tamayo.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. fi, ch. 10. (1615) 


6 
If Jupiter should hurl his thunderbolts as 
often as men sin, he will soon be without arms. 
(Si quotiens peccant homines sua fulmina 
ar | Iuppiter, exiguo tempore inermis 
erit 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 33. (c. 4.0. 9) 


, ch. 10. (c. 445 


¢ 


When the thunderbolts strike one man, it is not 
one only that they fill with terror. (Cum feriant 
unum, non unum fulmina terrent.) 
Ovip, Epistulae Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 2, 1. 9. 
(c. A.D. 13) 
Jupiter hurls chance bolts against many who have 
not deserved to suffer the penalty of guilt. (Iup- 
piter in multos temeraria fulmina torquet, | qui 
poenam culpa non meruere pati.) 
Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 6, 1. 27. 
A senseless thunderbolt. (Brutum fulmen.) 
Puy, Naturalis Historia. Bk. ii, ch. 43, sec. 
113. (a. Ὁ. 77) 


7 
He was a happy man when it thundered. 
(μακάριός ἐστι τοῦ Διὸς βροντῶντος.) 
ΡιυτΑΒΟΗ, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 17, sec. 7. 
Of Cato. Because it was only then that he 
embraced his wife. 


8 
It is useless to seek a remedy for a thunder- 


bolt. (Remedium frustra est contra fulmen 


quaerere. ) 
PUBLILIUS SyrRuUS, Sententiae No.640.(¢.43 B.C.) 
Qa 


The Lord thundered from heaven, and the 
Most High uttered his voice. (Tonabit de 
caelo Dominus: et excelsus dabit vocem 
suam. ) 

Old Testament: 11 Samuel, xxii, 14. (c.600 Β C.) 


10 
I have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 3, 49. (1599) 
The all-drearled thunder-stonc. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 271. (1609) 


11 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2, 
205. (1594) 
Heaven’s great artillery. 
CrasHaw, The Flaming Heart, |. 56. (a. 1649) 
The great artillery of God Almighty. 
WittiaM TEMPLE, Of Ancient and Modern 
Learning. (1692) 


12 
It is the flash which appears, the thunderbolt 
will follow. (C’est !’éclair qui parait, la foudre 
va partir.) 

VOLTAIRE, Oreste. Act ii, sc. 7. (1750) 
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I was born under the star of long journeys. a 
“Thursday bairn has far to go.” 


Pa S. Fraser, in Book Lover, April, 1899. 
1 


Thursday come, and the week is gone. 
Grorce Heasert, Jocula en (1640) 
The Thursday come, the week lo 
plete: Piasza ate a 103. (1666) 


On Thursday at three 
Look out and you'll see 
What Friday will be. 
Unxnown, Old Nursery Rhyme. 


TICKET 
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1 
That’s the ticket. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 125. (1902) 
Hulme asserts that this is a corruption of the 
French “C’est l’etiquette.” “That’s the stuff,” 
“That’s the cheese” mean the same thing— 
that’s right, or the proper course to pursue. 

They ought to be hanged, sir (that’s the ticket). 

T. C. Harisurton (Sam Siicx), The Clock- 
maker. Ser. ii, ch. 21. (1838) 

Somehow she’s not—she’s not the ticket. 

THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 7. (1854) 

If that’s the ticket, I will be even with you. 

C. J. ANDERSON, Okavango. Ch. 10. (1861) 


TICKLING ᾿ 


2 
Nothing tickles that pincheth not. 
Joun Froxio, tr., Montaigne.Bk.iii,ch.12.(1603) 


3 
You tickle me, and I will tickle you. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams, 


28 Oct., 1813. See under SCRATCHING. 
4 


111 tickle your catastrophe. 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry 1V, ii, 1, 66. (1598) 
Tickle my throat with a feather, and make a fool 
of my stomach. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 210. (1678) 
Stab me, but do not tickle me to death in sport. 

PauLpDING, The Bucktatls. Act iv, sc. 2. (1815) 


5 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 1, 
68. (1597) 
We can cause laughing by tickling the skin. 
Cuaries Darwin, The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals, Ch. 13. (1872) 


6 
A quality of striking the joyous perception, 
or, as we Vulgarly say, tickling the fancy. 
ABRAHAM TUCKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, ii, 129. (a. 1774) 
The joke ... tickled the fancy of the Tiryn- 
thians. 
Joun Doran, The History of Court Fools, p. 
10. (1858) 


TIDE 


7 
The tide keeps its course. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 10.(1659) 
A single breaker may recede; but the tide is 
evidently coming in. 

Macautay, Essays: Southey’s Colloqguies. (c. 

1841) 
The tide never goes out so far but it always comes 
in again. 

Notes and Queries, iii, vi, 494. (1864) 

The tide turns at low water as well as at high. 

Havetock EL.is, lmpressions and Comments. 

Ser. i, p. 103. (1914) 


The tid abit [abides] nat for no maner man, 
Nor stynt his cours for no creature. 


Joun Lypcare, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. tii, 1. 
2801. (ς 1440) 
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Farewele, my frendis, the tide abideth no man. 

Unknown, in Reliquiae Antiquae,i,268.(c.1475) 
For, wit thou well, the tide abideth no man. 

UNkNowN, Everyman. (c. 1530) In Haz.itr, 

Old Plays, i, 105. 
The tide tarieth no man. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Farewell, . . . the tyme away dothe waste, 
And the tide, they say, tarieth for no man. 

NIco_as UDALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act i, 

sc. 2. (a. 1553) 
Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 
Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure. 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL, St. Peter’s Complaynt. 
(1595) 
The tide stayeth for no man. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 333. (1605) The 
Germans say, “Ebbe und Fluth warten auf 
Niemand.” TIME AND TIDE, see under TIME. 


9 
After a flowe, an ebbe folweth ay. 

LypcaTte, Troy Book. Bk. ii, 1. 2013. (c. 1420) 
After a lowe ebbe commeth a floud. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus, fo. 24. (1550) 
The sea being at full tide ebbeth. 

GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, ii, 91. (1576) 
Euerie tide his eb. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. U2. (1583) 
A flow will have an ebb. 

Jounx Clarke, Paroemiologia, 123. (1639) Ray, 

English Proverbs, p. 94. (1678) 
High tides have their low ebbs. 
RICHARD FRANCK, Northern Memoirs, p. 39. 
(1658) 
The highest flood has the lowest ebb. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 248. (1709) 
Every flow hath its ebb. 

James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, p. 97. (1721) 
Every Tide will have an Ebb. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No, 1470.(1732) 
No flow without ebb. (Nul flux sans reflux.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbs, p. 377. (1856) 

10 
No animal dies except upon an ebbing tide. 
(Nullum animal nisi aestu recedente expirare. ) 
Puiny, Naturalis Historia.Bk.ii,ch.101.(A. dD. 77) 
Quoting Aristotle. 
Tyde flowing is fear'd, for many a thing, 
Great danger to such as be sick, it doth bring; 
Sea eb by long ebbing some respit doth give, 
And sendcth good comfort to such as shal live. 
THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 14. (1573) 
Pliny hath an odd and remarkable passage con- 
cerning the death of men and anima!s upon the 
recess of ebb of the sea. 

Sir THoMAsS Browne, Letters. No. 7. (c. 1672) 
A’ parted even just between twelve and one, even 
at the turning o’ the tide. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 12. (1599) 
“People can't die along this coast,” said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, “except when the tide’s pretty nigh out. 
They can't be born, unless it’s pretty nigh in— 
not properly born, till flood. He’s a-going out with 
the tide.” 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 30. (1849) 
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1 

The tide will fetch away what the ebb brings. 
Joun Rav, English Proverbs, p. 26. (1678) 

The Ebb will fetch off, what the Tide brings in. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4495.(1732) 


2 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 218. (1599) 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and it was 
on this decision .. . that depended the future 
weifare or misery of M’Elvina. 
FrepeRiCK Marryat, The King’s Own. Ch. 23. 
(1830) 
There is, indeed, a tide in the affairs of men, as 
the poet says, and yet as things flow they circu- 
late, and the ebb always balances the flow. 
H. D. Tuoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Afonday. (1849) 
Truly there is a tide in tise affairs of men, but 
there is no gulf-stream setting forever in one di- 
rection. 
J. R. Lowex1r, Among My Books: New Eng- 
land Two Centuries Ago. (1870) 


TIDINGS, see under News 
TIGER 


3 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 
WniuMm Brake, Songs of Experience: The 
Tiger. (1794) 


4 
{He} beegan to draw the maid to bee de- 
floured, as the tiger in Hyrcane wooddes haleth 
the lambe to bee devoured. 
Georce Pertriz, Petite Pallace: 
Pasiphae, Ὁ. 119. (1576) 


Minos and 


5 

If you miss the tiger, he won’t miss you. (Ta 

‘hu pu cho, fan pei ‘hu shang.) 

Scarsoroucu, Chinese Proverbs. No. 882. 

(1875) A Latin proverb advises, “Tigridis 
evita sodalitatem” (Shun the companionship 
of the tiger). 

When the tiger dies, he does not lose his dignity 

(‘Hu ssG pu tao wei.) 


Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs No. 979. 
(1875) There are many Chinese proverbs 
about the tiger. Two others are, “The tiger 


on the plain is insulted by the dogs,” and 
“In painting a tiger, one can paint the skin 
but not the bones.” 


6 
He who rides a tiger is afraid to dismount. 
(Ch i ‘hu nan hsia pei.) 
ΑΜ Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2082, (1875) 
The colonies . . . are for her (Prance] the tiger 
which she has mounted (to use the Chinese 
phrase) and which she can neither manage nor 
get rid of. 
A. R. Cotqunoun, The Mastery of the Pacific, 
p. 410. (1902) 


TIME 


TIME 


7 
Ever-ageing Time teaches all things. (ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκδιδάσκει πάνθ᾽ ὁ γηράσκων χρόνος.) 


AEscnylus, Prometheus Bound, |. 982. (c. 470 


B,C. 
Be ruled by time, the wisest counsellor of all 
(σοφώτατον σύμβουλον χρόνον.) 

Pericles, Apothegm. (c. 450 Β.6.) See ῬΡιυ- 
TARCH, Pericles. Ch. 18, sec. 2. The Germans 
say, “Zeit ist der beste Rathzeber.” 

If time can teach, I need not to be told. (χρόνον 
μὲν οὔνεκ᾽ οὐ μαθεῖν με δεῖ τόδε.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, I. 22. (c. 408 
B.C.) 

The grand instructor, Time. 

EpMuUND Burke, Letter to Sir H. Langrishe, 26 
May, 1799. 

Time will teach thee all things. 

M. F. Tupper, Of Good in Things Evil. (1838) 
Time is one’s best friend, teaching best of all the 
wisdom of silence. 

A. B. Atcott, Table-Talk: Learning. (1877) 

The Germans say, “Der beste Prediger ist die 
Zeit” (The best preacher is time). 


8 
The most costly outlay is the outlay of time. 
(τὸ πολυτελέστατον ἀνάλωμα, τὸν χρόνον.) 
ANTIPHON, Afaxim. (c. 430 B.C.) See PLUTARCH. 
Lives: Antony. Ch. 28, sec. 2. 
In our expenditure the item that costs most is 
time. (πολυτελές ἀνάλωμα εἶναι τὸν χρόνον.) 

THeopurastus, Afaxtm. (ς. 320 B.c.) See Dio- 

GENES Lagatius, Theophrastus. Bk. v, sec 40 
Time is money. (Le terme vault l’argent.) 
Montaicnz, Essays Bk. i, ch. 19. 

Quoted as an old saying. 
Remember that time is money. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Advice to a Younz 

Tradesman. (1748) Lytton, Money. Act iii. 

sc. 6. (1840) Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch 

23. (1841) Sues, Thrift, Ὁ. 364. (1875) 

etc., etc. The Germans say, “Zeit ist Geld” 
Time is money. .. . And very good money too 
to those who reckon interest by it 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 47. (1839) 
Time, O my friend, is money! Time wasted can 
never conduce to money wel} managed. 

Loro Lytton, Caxtoniana. Essay xxi. (1863) 
Time is often said to be moncy, but it is more--- 
it is life. 

Avesury, Pleasures of Life Ch. 6. (1887) 
Time is waste of money. 

Oscar Witor, Phrases for the Young. (1894) 
Time is money—says the vulgarest saw known 
to any age or people. Turn it round about, and 
vou get a precious truth—money Is time. 

Georce Gisstno, Henry Ryecrof{t: Winter. Ch 

24. (1903) 


Som tyme it is wit 
To spende a tyme, a tyme for to winne. 
(L'aspettar tempo ἃ utile talvolta 
Per tempo guadagnare, anima mia.) 
Boccaccio, 1] Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 159. (c. 
1350) Cwaucen, tr., Troilus and Criseyde. 
Bk. iv, 1. 1611. (ες. 1380) 


(1580) 


TIME 


1 
There is no antidote against the Opium of 
time. 
Sm Tomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. Ch. v, 
sec. 6. (1658) 
Time was made for slaves. 
J. B. Bucxstont, Billie Taylor. Act i. (1850) 
Time stays not at the fool’s leisure. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.531.(1855) 
The incalculable Up and Down of Time. 
Stoney Lanier, Clover. (1876) 
Time eateth away at many an old delusion. 
Rosert Brinces, The Testament of Beauty, |. 
599. (1929) 


2 
Time and I against any two. (ΕἸ tiempo y yo 
a otros dos.) 

CuHartes V oF FRANCE, Apothegm. (c. 1380) 
As quoted by Battasarn Gracian, Ordculo 
Manual. Maxim 55, and by Joun ArsuTu- 
NOT, Jokn Bull: Postscript. Philip 11 of Spain 
is supposed to have said, “Time and I 
against the two mightiest monarchs,” and 
“Le temps et moi” (Time and I), was the 
motto of Cardinal Mazarin. 


3 
Many tyme and ofte. 
Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, sec. 10. (c. 1387) 


4 
It [the value of time] is in everybody’s mouth, 
but in few people's practice. 

Lorp CHesTerPit_o, Letters, 11 Dec., 1747. 


With this ticker of mine I’m living on bor- 
rowed time. 
G. H. Coxe, Silent Are the Dead, p. 161.(1941) 
I feel as if I were living on borrowed time. 
MARTHA ALBRAND, No Surrender, Ὁ. 56. (1942) 
From then on I have lived on borrowed time. 
STEFAN Hey, Hostages, Ὁ. 327. (1942) 


6 
An inch of gold will not buy an inch of time. 
(‘Tsun chin nan yi pieh jén shih shui.) 
DoouittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 193. (1872) 
Similarly, on p. 485, “One inch on the dial 
" worth more than a piece of jade a foot 
ong.” 


7 
‘Tis a common Saw, that Time and Chance 
happen to all Men. 
Oswatp Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 273. 
(1709) Maney, New Allantis, ii, 230.(1709) 


8 
We find it the worst thing about time that 
we know not what to do with it. 

R. W. EMERSON, Lecture on the Times. (1841) 
The surest poison is time. 

Emerson, Old Age. (1870) 


My time lies heavy on my hands. 
Farqgunar, The Inconstant. Act v, sc. 3. (1703) 
My time does not hang heavy on my hands. 
T. A. Mann, in Letters of Literary Men, Ὁ. 
444. (1794) 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate? 
Tennyson, Clura Vere de Vere, 1. 65 (1833) 
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You've got buttons and buttons of time. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
iii. (1906) 
time time said old king tut | is something i ain t 
| got anything but. 
Don MAnrgulis, certain maxims of archy.(1927) 
He had time to burn. 
πὰ C. ΒαπεΥ, Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. 261. (1941) 


Who hath tyme, let not him tary for tyme. 
(Chi ha tempo, non aspetti tempo.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28, (1578) 
He who hath tyme, and tarieth for tyme, loseth 
tyme. (Chi tempo ha, e tempo aspetta, tempo 
perde.) 

Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. CAMDEN, 

Remains, p. 323. (1605) 
He that hath time and looks for better time, 
time comes thet he repents himself of time. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1100. (1640) 
He that hath Time, and looketh for a better 
Time, loseth Time. 

THowmas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2162.(1732) 
If you have time, don’t wait for time. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1737. 


11 
Who hath tyme, hath life. (Chi ha tempo, ha 
vita.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Dost thou love life? Then do not squander Time; 
for that’s the Stuff Life is made of. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1746. Repeated in 1758. 
We mustn’t waste time, for that’s the stuff life’s 
made of. 

2 BELASCO, Return of Peter Grimm. Act i. (1911) 


Time enough always proves little enough 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almma- 
nack, 1747. Repeated in 1758. “Any time 
means no time.” 
Time enough lost the ducks. 
P. W. Joyce, English as We Speak It, Ὁ. 114. 
(1910) 


The coward’s consolation, “It will last my 
time.” 
sro: History of England, i, 222. (1856) 


He that has most Time, has none to lose. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2141.(1732) 
The Crutch of Time does more than the Club of 
Hercules. 

Tomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4464. 
Time and Words can't be recalled. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5050. 
Time wrongs Antiquity. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia, No. 5055. 
Whatsoever Time does, it undoes. 

oe Futrer, Gromologia. No. 5516.(1732) 


You cannot fight against the future. Time is 
on our side. 
᾿ς CEADSTONE, Speech on the Reform Bill, 1866. 


Thus at Time’s humming loom I ply. (So 
schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstubl der Zeit.) 
Goetue, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 1, 1. 156. (1806) 
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Time is my fair seed-field, to Time I’m heir. (Die 
Zeit ist mein Besitz, mein Acker ist die Zeit.) 


West-dstlicker Divan: Buch der 
(1819) CartyLe, tr.. Chartism. 


GOETHE, 
Spruche. 
Ch. 6. 

Time is my estate; to Time I’m heir. (Die Zeit 
ist mein Vermachtniss, mein Acker ist die Zeit.) 

GOETHE, Wilkelm Meisters Wanderjahre. (c. 
1830) Carlyle, tr. Used as motto for Sartor 
Resartus. 


1 
There’ll be a hot time in the old town tonight! 
JoserpH Hayopen. Title and refrain of popular 
song written in the fall of 1896, when the 
McIntyre and Heath Minstrels visited Old 
Town, La. The unofficial melody of American 
soldiers during the War with Spain. 
They gathered on th’ deck an’ sang th’ naytional 
anthem, ‘They'll be a hot time in th’ ol’ town 
tonight.’ 
F. P. Dunne, Cervera’s Fleet. (1898) 


2 
Whan time hath tournd white sugar to white 
salte. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
Time might turne white salt into fine sugar. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 477. (1580) 
3 


All time’s no time when time’s past. 
James Howe 1, Old Sayed Saws. (c. 1643) 
Another ancient adage is, ‘Take time while 
time is, for time will away.” 


4 
‘Mountain time,” said Mildred. “I suppose 
that’s where the expression started, ‘it’s high 
time.’ ” 

Rinc LarpNer, Travelogue. (1926) 


5 
The human mind, instead of marching, merely 
marked time. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: Bacon. (1837) 
The Agnostic’s appeal to us is to halt and mark 
time. 

FrepErIC W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 

ii, 296. (1903) 

To mark time (figurative). To remain for a time 
where one is [but, Partridge should have added, 
to go through the motions of marching]. 
: PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


One would think that time stood still, so 
slowly does it move. (Stare putes, adeo proce- 
dunt tempora tarde.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 10, 1. 5. (c. A.D. 9) 
Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 

1, 372. (1598) 
The lazy foot of Time. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 2, 322.( 1600) 
Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. 
5 SAMUEL JoHNson, The Idler. No. 21. (1758) 


He that gains time gains all things. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 380. (1710) The 


French say, “Qui gagne du temps gagne 
tout.” 


He who gains time gains everything. 
DisraEwi, Tancred. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1847) 


8 
So thither I went, and had as good a time as 
heart could wish. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 7 March, 1666. 

They had a moderately good time of it. 

CARLYLE, Life of Cromwell, iv, 11. (1845) 

I was not having, on the whole, what our Amer- 
ican friends call a good time of it. 

TROLLOPE, Rachel Ray. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1863) 
We dined there yesterday with them and had 
rather a good time. 

Susan HAte, Letters, Ὁ. 27. (1867) 

A Good Time Was Had by All. 
Frorence M. Smit, Title of book of verse. 
(1937) 
A good time is going to be had by all. 

GEORGETTE HEYER, Envious Casca, p.46.(1941) 
A good time was had by all. All present, all the 
guests, enjoyed themselves: literary and/or 
high-brow: from a month or two after the ap- 
pearance, in 1937, of Smith’s book of verses so 
titled. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 

9 
Time was created as an image of eternity. 
(χρόνον re γενέσθαι εἰκόνα τοῦ aidiov.) 

Prato, Apothegm. (c. 375 Β. 0.) See DIOGENES 
Larrtius, Plato. Bk. iii, sec. 73. Ciccro has 
“Tempus est quaedam pars aeternitatis” 
(Time is a certain part of eternity). 

Time is Eternity begun. 

MontcomMery, A Mother’s Love. (a. 1854) 
Time is a child of eternity, and resembles its 
parent as much as it can. 

Dean W. R. Ince, Epigram. (c. 1900) See 

MARCHANT, Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge. 
No. 33. See also under ETERNITY. 


10 
In the nick of time. (In tempore ipso.) 
Prautus, Cistellaria, 1. 670. (c. 200 B.C.) 
SENECA, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 567. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
In the nick of time. (In ipso tempore.) 
Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 1138. (c. 194 B.c.) Pa- 
cuvius, Medus. Frag. 251, Loeb.(c. 160 B. c.) 
The Romane navie ... arrived at the very 
pinch, or as commonly we say, in the nicke. 

MEREDITH HANMER, Auncient Ecclesiasticall 

Histories. Bk. vi, ch. 6. (1577) 
That came ith’ nicke. 

UNnKNowN, Misogonus. Act ii, sc. 4. (1577) 
My device was . . . that he should come in the 
nick when she was singing. 

LyLy, Mother Bombie. Act iii, sc. 3. (1594) 
A seasonable girl, just in the nick now. 

Drypven, The Spanish Friar. Act i, sc. 1, (1681) 
I look upon it as a singular providence of God, 
that Dr. Harris . . . should come in at that nick 
of time. 

Simon Patrick, Autobiography,p.179.(a.1707) 
The fortunate arrival of Mordaunt, in the very 
nick of time. 

WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 11. (1821) 
Our lucky youngster is come in the nick of time. 

Grorce Exiot, Felix Holt. Ch. 7. (1866) 
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I am all that has been, and is, and shall be, 
and my robe no mortal has ever uncovered. 
(ἐγώ εἶμι πᾶν τὸ γεγονὸς καὶ ὃν καὶ ἐσόμενον καὶ 
τὸν ἐμὸν πέπλον οὐδείς πω θνητὸς ἀπεκάλυψεν.) 


Prutarcn, Moralia: Isis and Osiris. Sec. 3540, 
(c. A.D. 95) Inscription on statue of Athena. 
Time is ... Time was . . . Time is past. 
Rosert GREENE, Frier Bacon and Frier Bon- 
gay: The Brazen Head, xi, 55. (c. 1590) 
I must speak to you as Friar Bacon’s head 
spake, ... Time is, and then Time was, and 
Time would never be. 
Francis Bacon, Apologie. (a. 1603) Works 
(Spedding), iii, 152. 
The burden of her song is like that of Frier 
Bacons head; time is, time was, and time is past. 
Sir THOMAS OverBury, Characters: A Bawde. 
(1614) 
The Story of Fryar Bacon’s Brazen Head is well 
enouzh known, whether it be believ’d or not, for 
saying, Time Was, and Time Is, and Time Will 
Never Be Again. 
Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 182. (1709) 


2 
How to kill time during a calm at sea? 
(Maniére de haulser le temps en calme?) 

Rape ais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 63. (1548) 
Ye kings of Persia, who in their progresses did 
nothing els but cut stickes to driue away the 
time. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 460. (1580) 
Their only labour was to kill the time; 

And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 
James Tuomson, The Castle of Indolence. 
Canto i, st. 72. (1748) 
How goes the enemy ? 
FREDERICK Reryno ips, The Will. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1797) Said by Mr. Ennui, the “time-killer.” 
George: How goes the enemy? 
Lucifer: What can he mean? 
Festus: He asks the hour. 

P. J. Bartey, Festus: A Large Party. (1839) 
Lounging about .. . like a man who had noth- 
ing to do but kill time. 

Footner, Death of a Saboteur, Ὁ. 23. (1943) 


3 

They’re having the time of their lives. 
Joun Rirope, Signal for Death, p. 151. (1941) 

4 


For the busy man time passes quickly. (Kung 
fu yung 1 kuo.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH,Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2452. (1875) 


5 
Nothing is ours except time. (Omnia aliena 
sunt, tempus tantum nostrum est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 3. (c. A. 0.64) 
Time is the one loan which even a grateful re- 
cipient cannot repay. (Qui tempus accepit, cum 
interim hoc unum est, quod ne gratus quidem 
potest reddere.) 
᾿ SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 3. 


Save your time. (Tempori parce.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxviii, sec. 39. (c. 
A.D, 64) Quoted as an old saw 
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7 
The plain bald pate of Father Time himself. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 71. 
(1593) 
Father Time. Time personified. [From Shake. 
speare as quoted above. ] 
PartripcE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
Old Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 324. (1596) 
That old common arbitrator, Time. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 5, 225. 
(1601) 
That old bald cheater, Time. 
BEN Jonson, The Poetaster. Act i, sc. 1. (1601) 


8 
The seeming truth which cunning time puts on 
To entrap the wisest. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 2, 
100. (1597) 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes: 
Those scraps are good deeds past; which are de- 
vour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon As done. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3, 145. 
(1601) See also under FAULT. 


9 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. Ix. (1609) 
Let time that makes you homely, make you sage. 
THOMAS PaRNELL, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 1. 
35. (a. 1717) 
Not lightly had the foot of time rested there, as 
if treading on odorous flowers, but heavily, and 
with an iron heel. 
TiImMoTHY SHAY ArtHuR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 


a room. Night v, p. 80. (1854) 


Thus the whirligig of time brings in his re- 
venges. 

ΝΟ ΠΈΒΕΒΙΕΕ, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 385. (1599) 
bi is a gentle deity. (χρόνος γὰρ εὐμαρὴς 
θεός. 

SOPHOCLES, Electra, |. 179. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Time is tickell [uncertain]. 

JoHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Time is ticklish. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 206. (1616) 
Tyme is the father of truth. (Il tempo ὁ padre de 
la verita.) 

JouN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ili, 1, 243. (1594) 

Time, which is the author of all authors. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, i, iv, 12. (1605) 

Time is the greatest Innovator. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Innovations. (1612) Quot- 
ing the Latin proverb, “Maximus novator 
tempus.” 

Pain is man’s angel. (Des Menschen Engel ist die 
elt. 

SCHILLER, Theklas Monolog, v, 11. (c. 1795) 
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Time, a maniac scattering dust. 

TENNYSON, Jn Memoriam. Pt. xlix, st. 2.(1850) 
Time is the master of all the arts. (El tiempo es 
maestro en todas les artes.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 282. (1856) 
Time is the only true purgatory. 

SAMUEL BuTLer, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 

Time is the great legalizer, even in the field of 
morals. 

H. L. MENCKEN, A Book of Prefaces. Ch. 4, 

sec. 6. (1917) 
Time is a sandpile we run our fingers in. 

CarL SanpsuRG, Hotel Girl. (1922) 

Time is a tyranny to be abolished. 

EuGENE Joras, The Language of Night. (1932) 
Time is unforgiving. 

H. C. Batrey, The Biskop’s Crime,p.231.(1941) 
Time is of the essence. 

STEPHEN Acre, Yellow Overcoat, p. 106.(1942) 
1 
I am come in time. (Veni in tempore. ) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 758. (166 B.c.) Ausonius 

cites this as the equivalent of Pittacus’ axiom, 
“Know your opportunity.” 
2 
Time measures nothing but itself. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Thursday. (1849) 
Let us not live as if time was short. 
H. D. THoreavu, Winter, 11 Jan., 1852. 


3 

He is not born for glory who knows not the 

value of time. (On n’est pas né pour la gloire, 

lorsqu’on ne connait pas le prix du temps.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 180. (1746) 

4 

The unimaginable touch of Time. 
Worpsworte#H, Sonnet: Mutability. (1821) 


5 
Beyng Erles, of tyme yat no mynde is ye 
contrarie. 

Unxnown, Rolls of Parliament, iv, 267/2. 
(1425) 

Time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. 

Sir THomas Littteton, Tenures. Sec. 170. (a. 
1481) BLACKSTONE, Commentaries. Bk. i, 
sec. 18. (1765) 

The favorite phrase of their law is, “a custom 
whereof the memory of man runneth not back to 
the contrary.” 

Emerson, English Traits. Ch. 6. (1856) 


6 
By old tyme, . . . tyme oute of mynde. 

Unknown, Rolls of Parliament,iv,60/1.(1414) 
Fro tyme that no mynde is. 

Rolls of Parliament, v, 337/1. (1455) 

This countray is nothyng so well inhabyted as it 
hath ben within tyme of mynde. 

PatsGrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 591/1. 

(1530) 
Title . . . of time immemorial. 

Wiii1aM FuLBECKE, Pandects, iv, 19. (1602) 
This deformity ... it had been the custom, 
time immemorial, to look upon as the greatest 
ornament of the human visage. 

Otiver GotpsMitH, The Bee. No. 1. (1759) 


Il—Time: Its Flight 


7 
My stern chase after time is, to borrow a 
simile from Tom Paine, like the race of a man 
with a wooden leg after a horse. 

Joun Quincy Apams, Diary, 25 March, 1844. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night! 
EvizABETH AKERS ALLEN, Rock Me to Sleep. 
(1860) Fraudulently claimed by Alexander 
M. W. Ball. See Stevenson, Famous Single 
Poems. 
People by whom I am riled 
Are people who go around wishing O that Time 
would backward turn backward and again 
make them a child. 
Ocpen Nasa, /[t Is Indeed Spinach. (1935) 
9 


Time never grows old, but our life passes 
away. 
BHARTRIHARI, Vairdgya Sataka. No. 12. (c. 
A.D. 100) 

Time goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go. 

Δ ΛΌΒΗΝ Dosson, The Paradox of Time. (1883) 
1 


Time flies as swiftly as an arrow, and the sea- 
sons pass as quickly as a stream. 
ΚΑΙΒΑΒΑ EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts) 
Bk. i. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 
Time slips through one’s fingers. 
E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Buried Clock, 
p. 83. (1943) 
11 
Time careth nothing to preserve our hopes: 
Swiftly he does his work, and fleets away. 
(ὡς ἐλπίδας μὲν ὁ χρόνος οὐκ ἐπίσταται 
σῴζειν, τὸ δ᾽ αὑτοῦ σποιδάσας διέπτατο.) 
ΕΟΒΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Hercules Furens, |. 506.(c.420 B.C.) 
The Sun has stood still, but Time never did. 
5 ΒΟΜᾺΒ FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4775.(1732) 
1 
Tyde nor time tarrieth no man. 
Rosert Greene, A Disputation Between a Hee 
Conny-Catcher and a Shee Conny-Catcher, 
22 (1592) 
Time and tide that staies for no man. 
THomas NasHE, Works (Grosart) ,iii,78.(1596) 
Time and tide stayeth for no man. 
Ricuarp BratHwalt, The English Gentleman, 
p. 189. (1630) 
Time and tide for no man stay. 
WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, Sweet-Scented Miser, 
1. 100. (ς. 1735) 
Time and tide will stay for no man. 
NATHAN BatLey, Dictionary: Time. (1736) 
Nae man can tether time or tide. 
Rosert Burns, Tam O'Shanter, 1. 67. (1791) 
Time and tide tarry for no man. 
WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 1. (1816) 
Time and tide wait for no man. 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 26. (1822) 
Ricwarp Save, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 160. 
(1942) etc., etc. 


TIME 


Time and tide will wait for no man, saith the 
adage. 

But all men have to wait for time and tide. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 10. (1843) 
“Time and tide wait for no man,”’ still to be seen 

on the Temple sundial. 

EDWARD FitzGErRALp, Polonius, Ὁ. 89. (1852) 
The Germans say, “Zeit und Ebbe warten 
auf Niemand”; the French, “Le temps n’at- 
tend personne.” 


1 
Even while we speak, envious Time has sped. 
(Dum loquimur, fugerit invida aetas.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode. xi, 1. 7. (23 B.C.) 
While I am speaking, the hour flies. (Dum loquor, 
hora fugit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 11, }. 15. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Time flies and draws us with it. The moment in 
which I am speaking is already far from me. (Le 
temps fuit, et nous traine avec soi.) 

BoiLeau, Epitres. No. iii, 1. 47. (c. 1680) 
Just while we talk the jealous hours 
Are bringing near the hearse and flowers. 

ALBERT Fox, Jr., Time. (c. 1900) 


2 
Alas, the years glide swiftly by. (Eheu fuga- 
ces labuntur anni.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 14, 1. 1. (23 B.C.) 
Nothing is swifter than the years. (Nihil est annis 
velocius.) 

Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, ]. 520. (A.D. 7) 
What Horace says is, Eheu fugaces, . 

Years glide away and are lost to me. 
R. H. Barnam, Eheu Fugaces. (a. 1845) 
For present tyme abidith nought, 
It is more swift than any thought; 
So litel whyle it doth endure 
That ther nis compte ne mesure. 
(Car li presenz si po li dure 
Qu'il n’i a conte ne mesure.) 
Jean pe Meunc, Roman de la Rose, 1. 4543. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 5023. (c. 1365) 
For though we slepe or wake, or rome, or ryde, 
Ay fleeth the tyme, it nil no man abyde. 

Craucer, The Clerkes Tale, |. 62. (c. 1388) 
Time fleeth away without delay. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 308. (1639) 

Ray, p. 149; Futrer, No. 6090. 
Time flies, I know not how, away. 

GEORGE CrABBE, Sir Eustace Grey. (1807) 
How time flies. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 20. 

(1842) The Latin, of course, is the well 
known, “Tempus fugit.” 


3 
Time flies, nor can it be recalled. (lam fuerit 
neque post umquam revocare licebit.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 915. 
(c. B.c. 45) Quoted by Montalcng, i, 19. 

Time is flying, flying beyond recall. (Sed fugit 
interea, fugit inreparabile tempus.) 

VeRGIL, Georgics, iii, 284. (29 5.6.) La Fon- 
taine puts the line into French, “Le temps 
fuit et jamais ne se peut rapeller.” The Ital- 
ians say, “Ad ora ad ora, vola tutto il 
tempo” (Hour by hour all the time flies). 

δε tyme, that may not sojourne, 
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But goth, and never may retourne, 
As water that doun renneth ay, 
But never drope retourne may. 

(Li Tens qui ne peut retorner, 

Ainz vait toz jorz senz retourner, 
Con l’eve qui s’avale toute, 

ΝῊ n’en retorne arriere goute.) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, |. 
373. (c. 1240) CHaucer (?), tr., 1. 381. (c. 
1365) 

Would’st thou live long? keep Time in high 
esteem: 
Whom gone, if thou canst not recall, redeem. 

FRANCIS Quar_es, Hieroglyphics. Epig. 6. (c 
1635) 

4 
There is nothing more swifter then time. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 153. (1579) 


5 

The stream of time glides smoothly on and 
is past before we know. (Labitur occulte fal- 
litque, volubilis aetas. ) 

Ovip, Amores, Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 49. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Time glides by with constant movement. not un- 
like a stream. For neither can a stream stay its 
course, nor can the fleeting hour. (Adsiduo la- 
buntur tempora motu,|non secus ac flumen; 
neque enim consistcre flumen| nec levis hora 
potest.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xv, 1. 179. (A. dD. 7) 
Time, like an everflowing stream, bears all things 
onwards, (τοῦ χρόνου καθάπερ ῥεύματος ἕκαστα 
wapapeporTos. ) 

PLUTARCH, Moralia. Sec. 432 B. (c. a.o. 95) 
Time is a river of passing events, aye, a rushing 
torrent. (τοταμός τις ἐκ τῶν γινομένων καὶ ῥεῦμα 
βίαιον ὁ αἰών.) 

Marcus Aure ius, Meditations. ΒΚ. ἵν, sec 

43. (c. A.D. 174) 
Time's waters will not ebb nor stay. 
JouNn KEBLE, The Christian Year: First Sun- 
day after Christmas. (1827) 
Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. 
H. Ὁ. THorREAU. (a. 1862) 
A wonderful stream is the River Time, 
As it runs through the realm of Tears. 
, BENJAMIN F. Tayror, The Long Ago. (4.186) 


Time ships by, and we grow old with the silent 
years; there is no bridle can curb the fiving 
days. (Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senes- 
cimus annis, | et fugiunt freno non remorante 
dies.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 771. (c. aco. 8) 
While we drink, .. . old age is creeping on us 
unperceived. (Dum bibimus, ... obrepit non 
intellecta senectus.) 

Juvenat, Satires, ix, 129. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 
The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly bv, 
And, ere we dream of manhood, age is nigh! 

WILLIAM GrFForD, tr., Juvenal, ix, 182. (1802) 
Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 3. 

39. (1602) 
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Rut at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near. 
ANDREW MarveELL, To His Coy Mistress. (a. 
1678) 
Nought treads so silent as the foot of Time. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. v, 1. 497. (1728) 


1 
His golden locks Time hath to silver turn’d; 
O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing! 
GEORGE PEELE, Polyhymnia. (1690) 
When Time shall turn these amber locks to grey, 
My verse again shall gild and make them gay. 
MIcHAEL Drayton, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, to the Lady Geraldine. (c. 1605) 
Time wastes too fast: . . . whilst thou art twist- 
ing that lock, see! it grows grey. 
STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ix, ch. 8. (1767) 
Time has . . . changed the auburn hair to white. 
LONGFELLOW, The Golden Legend. Pt. iv, The 
Chapel, 1. 12. (1851) 
Time flies, my pretty one! ... Now, even as 
thou twinest that brown curl on that finger— 
sce! it grows grey! 
LocKer-Lampson, My Confidences. (a. 1895) 


2 
A man with hairy forehead but bald occiput— 
if you have caught him, hold him fast; once 
he has escaped, not even Jupiter can over- 
take him. He is the emblem of how short- 
lived is Opportunity. 
(Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo occipitio, 
Quem si occuparis, teneas; elapsum semel 
Non ipse possit Iuppiter reprehendere, 
Occasionem rerum significat brevem.) 
PHAEpDRUS, Fables. Bk. v, fable 8. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Time, or Opportunity, was always repre- 
sented with the back of his head bald, but a 
tuft of hair on his forehead, whence “To 
take time by the forelock.” See also under 
OPPORTUNITY. 


3 
“And who art thou?” “Time who subducth all 
things.” ‘Why dost thou stand on tiptoe?” 
“T am ever running.” ‘‘Why dost thou have a 
pair of wings on thy feet?” “1 fly with the 


wind.” . . . “Why does thy hair hang over’ 


thy face?” “For him who meets me to take me 
by the forelock.” ‘“‘And why is the back of thy 
head bald?” “Because none whom I have once 
raced by, though he sorely wishes it, may take 
hold of me from behind.” 

Posipippus, On a Statue of Time by Lysippus. 
Greek Anthology. Bk. xvi, epig. 275. The 
Planudean Appendix. (c. 290 B.c.) Time, 
here, it should be noted, is in his character of 
Opportunity, the word used being Καιρός. 

ΠΕ time now by the forehead, she is bald be- 
inde 

Ropert GREENE, Farewell to Folly. (1591) 

Tell her the joyous time will not be staid, 
Unlesse she doe him by the forelock take. 
EpmMuNpD Spenser, Amoretti. Sonnet Ixx.( 1594) 
Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thy hold upon his forehead. 
Rosgert ΘΟΠΤΈΉΨΕΙΣ, Loss in Delay. (c. 1895) 


He meant to take the present time by the top. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 2, 
16. (1598) 

Loose not this advantadge, But take tyme by 
the fore-topp. 

Tuomas Heywoop, The Captives. Act iii, sc. 
3. (1624) 

Enforce time itself to stay, 
And by the forelock hold him fast, 
Lest occasion slip away. 

JaMEs SHIRLEY, The Witlie Faire One. Act iv, 
sc. 3. (1633) 

You have taken Time by the forelock. 

Epwarp Warp, London Terraefilius. No. 5, Ὁ. 
23. (1708) 

If we do not take Time by the forelock, we may 
bid adieu to the fairest Opportunity. 

OswaLp Dyvkes,English Proverbs,p.170.(1790) 
Then we may take good-man time by the fore- 
lock. 

Brooke, The Fool of Quality, ii, 252. (1767) 
Time was—time is—and, if I catch it not by the 
forelock as it passes, time will be no more. 

WaLTER Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, Ch.26.(1824) 
Take Time by the forelock. It is also the safest 
part to take a serpent by. 

H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Cape Cod. Ch. 1. (1855) 

He has taken time by the forelock. 

R. Ὁ. Brack MorE, Christowell. Ch. 47. (1882) 
STEVENSON, Treasure Island. Ch. 12. (1883) 
The French say, “Prendre Voccasion aux 
cheveux.” 


4 
Infinitely swift is the flight of time, as they 
see who look back at it. (Infinita est velocitas 
temporis, quae magis apparet respicientibus. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlix, sec. 2.(A. D.64) 
Time rolls swiftly ahead, and rolls us with it. 
(Agit nos agiturque velox dies.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. eviii, sec. 24. 


5 
The inconstant hour flies on double wings. 
(Volat ambiguis mobilis alis | hora.) 

Seneca, Hippolytus, 1. 1141. (c. a.p. 60) 
Time’s fatal wings do ever forward fly. 

THOMAS Campion, Moral Songs. No. 17. (a. 

1619) 
See the minutes, how they run. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, ii, 5, 25. (1591) 
How swift the shuttle flies, that weaves thy 
shroud ! 

Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 809. (1742) 
The Chinese say, “Jih tz ju so” (Time flies 
like a weaver’s shuttle). My pays ARE 
SWIFTER THAN A WEAVER'S SHUTTLE, 566 
under Day 


6 
Take tyme when tyme is, for tyme is ay 
mutable. 
Joun Sxerton, Works (Dyce), i, 137.(a.1529) 
Take time when time comth, lest time steale 
away. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
Tak time in time, ere time be tint [lost], 
For time will not remain. 
ALEXANDER MontTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and the 
Slae St. 36. (a. 1585) 
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Take time while time is, for time will away. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1670) 

You may delay, but time will not. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


Our time is a very shadow that passeth away. 
(Umbrae enim transitus est tempus nostrum. ) 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 5. (c. 100 
B.C.) 
; IlI—Time: Gather Ye Rosebuds 
Occupy thyself with pleasure daily, 
And never cease to enjoy thyself. 

Unknown, Song of the Harper, 1. 500. (c. 
2350 B.c.) Harris papyrus. Budge, tr. 

Amid troubles give joyance to your-souls while 
today is yours. (ἐν κακοῖς ὅμως | ψυχῇ διδόντες 
ἧδονὴν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν.) 

Agscnyius, Persians, 1. 840. (472 B.C.) 

Right it were, fond heart, to cull love’s blossom 
in due season. (χρῆν μὲν κατὰ καιρὸν ἐρώτων 
δρέπεσθαι, θυμέ, σὺν ἁλικίᾳ.) 

Pinpar, Exulagies: On Theoxenus of Tenedos, 

1. 1. (c. 480 B.c.) See ATHENAEUS, xili, 564C. 
My son, according to thy ability do good to thy- 
self. . . . Remember that death will not be long 
in coming. (τέκνον, καθὼς ἐὰν ἔχῃς εὖ ποίει 
σεαυτόν.) 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 11, 12. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted in Baby- 
lonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 54a. 

When a blessing is offered, enjoy it while you can. 
(Datur, fruare dum licet.) 

TERENCE,Heauton Timorumenos,).345.(163 B.C.) 
Pile up drv fagots while you may! (Dum potes, 
aridum compone lignum.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 17, I. 13. (23 B.c.) 
Whatever hour God has given you for your weal, 
take it with grateful hand, nor put off jovs from 
year to year. (Tu quamcumque deus tibi fortu- 
naverit horam|grata sume manu, neu dulcia 
differ in annum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 11, 1. 22. (20 B.c.) 
While spring is in the blood and thy years know 
not wrinkles, use thy time, lest the morrow take 
toll of thy beauty. (Dum vernat sanguis, dum 
rugis integer annus, | utere, ne quid cras libet 
ab ore dies!) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. iv, eleg. v, I. 59. (c. 

22 B.C.) 
Pluck the grapes hanging from the well-stocked 
vines. (Carpite de plenis pendentes vitibus uvas.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. i. eleg. 10, |. 55. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Pluck the flower, which will basely wither if un- 
plucked. (Carpite florem, [ qui, nisi carptus erit, 
turpiter ipse cadet.) 

Ovio, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, J. 79. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Pluck with quick hand the fruit that quickly 
passes. (Quae fugiunt, celeri carpite poma manu.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 576. 

Make haste nor wait the coming hours; he who 
is unready today will be more so tomorrow, (Sed 
Propera, nec te venturas differ in horas; | qui 
non est hodie, cras minus aptus crit.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 93. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Let us gather our sweets! Today our life is our 
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own, tomorrow you will be dust, a shade, a tale 
that is told. (Carpamus dulcia, nostrum est | quod 
vivis, cinis et manes et fabula fies.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 151. (c. 58 α.Ὁ.) 

Quoted by MonrAIGNE, i, 38. 
Pluck the joys that fly. (Fugitivaque gaudia 
carpe.) 

MartTIAL,E pigrams.Bk.vii,epig.47,1.11.(c.a. p.90) 
Enjoy the season of thy prime; all things soon 
decline: one summer turns the kid into a shaguy 
goat. (τῆς ὥρας ἀπόλανε' παρακμάζει ταχὺ πάντα: 
ἕν θέρος ἐξ ἐρίφου τρηχὺν ἔθηκε τράγον.) 

Unknown. Greek Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 51 

(a. 450) 
Make use of time, let not advantace slip; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 
Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime. 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 129.(1593) 
If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languish’t head. 

Joun Mirton, Comus, 1. 743. (1634) 

Whilst you are upon Earth, enjoy the good things 
that are here. 

Joun SeLpen, Table-Talk: Pleasure. (¢.1654) 
Enjoy the present hour, be mindful of the past: 
And neither fear nor wish the approaches of the 

last. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 
Enjoy your ice cream while it’s on your plate. 

THORNTON Wiper, The Skin of Our Teeth 

Act i. (1942) 
WHILE WE LIVE, LIVE, see LIFE AXD LIVING. 
LET NOT OPPORTUNITY SLIP, see OPPORTUNITY 
3 


Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds. before 
they be withered. (Coronemus nos rosis, ante- 
quam marcescant.) 
Apocrypha: The Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 8. 
(c. 100 B.C.) 
Gather the roses, maiden, while the blooms are 
fresh and youth is fresh, and be mindful that in 
like fashion your lifetime hastes away. 
(Coige, virgo. rosas, dum flos novus et nova 
pubes, 
Et memor esto acvum sic properare tuum.) 
Ausonius [Ὁ], De Rosis Nascentithus, 1. 49 (ς. 
A.D. 370) 
And sport, sweet maid, in season of these years, 
And learn to gather flowers before they wither. 
SAMUEL Danter, Τὸ Delia, xiviii. (1592) 
Gather therefore the rose, whilcst yet is prime, 
For soone comes age, that will her pride deflawre 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queenc. Bk. ii, 
canto xii, st. 75. (1592) 
Gather ve Rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a flying: 
And this same flower that smiles to day, 
To morrow will be dying. 
Ropert Herrick, Hesperides: To the Virgins, 
to Make Much of Time. (1648) 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet ’tis prime. 
J. G. Cozzens,Ask Me Tomorrow,p.199.(1940) 
Gathering rosebuds while I may 
To hoard against a barren day. 
OcpEN Nasu, Remembrance of Things to 
Come. (1940) 
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I'm all for gathering the rosebuds while we may. 
HELEN MacInnis, Above Suspicion, Ὁ. 14S. 
(1941) 
"Twas Age imposed on poems 
Their gather-roses burden. 
Rospert Frost, Carpe Diem. (1942) 


IV—Time: Its Use 


1 
Employ your time; time glides on with speedy 
foot. (Utendum est aetate; cito pede labitur 
aetas. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, }. 65. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Catch then, oh catch the transient hour; 
Improve each moment as it flies! 
Life’s a short Summer, man a flower; 
He dies—alas! how soon he dies! 
Joun HAWKESwortH, Winter: An Ode.(1747) 
Wrongly ascribed to Samuel Johnson. 


Ordinary people think merely how they will 
spend their time; a man of intellect tries to 
tse it. 
SCHOPENHAUER, Aphorisms on the Wisdom of 
Life. (c 1845) 


3 
The time best employed is that which one 
wastes. (Le temps le mieux employé est celui 
qu’on perd.) 
CLAUDE TILLrer. (c. 1835) Quoted by AUSTIN 
Dosson, A Dialogue from Plato 


4 
Ἂς good have no Time, as make no good Use 
of it. 

THOMAS FuLIER, Gnomologia. No. 686. (1732) 
Those that make the best Use of their Time, have 
none to spare. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5029. 
Employ thy time well. if thou meanest to gain 
leisure. 
᾿ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 


Those who make the worst use of their time 
are the first to complain of its shortness. 
(Ceux qui emploient mal leur temps sont les 
premiers ἃ se plaindre de sa brévité.) 
La Bruyere, Les Caractéres: Des Jugements. 
(1688) See also under IDLENESS. 


V—Time: Ite Loss 


6 
O tyme y-lost, wel maystow cursen slouthe! 
Caaucer (?), Troilus, Bk. iti, 1. 896. (c. 1380) 
I have altogether lost my time and my Jabor. 
(Jay tout perdu mon temps et mon labeur.) 
Cuaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 11. (c. 1386) 
Quoted as the title of “thilke newe Frenshe 
song.” See also under Lasor: LAsBor Lost. 


His grace loses an hour in the morning, and 
is looking for it all the rest of the day. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, of the Duke of New- 
castle. (c. 1760) As quoted by Surzzs, Seif- 
Help, p. 275. 

Lose an hour in the morning and you'll be all 
day hunting for it. 

Cueatres, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 18. (1875) 
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8 

He that has most Time, has none to lose. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2141.(1732) 

Time spent in Vice or Folly is doubly lost. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5054. 

Time mis-spent is worse than what you lose. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 


9 
Wee ought not in passing the time to loose 
the time. 
SterANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 247. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Use Pastime, 50 as not to lose Time. 
Tuomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No.5412.(1732) 


10 
If you lose your time, you cannot get money 
nor gain. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 322. (1640) 


11 

Thy tyme thou shalt biwepe sore 
The whiche never thou maist restore. 
(For tyme lost, as men may see, 
For no-thing may recured be.) 

(Le tens qu’avras perdu plourras, 
Mais recouvrer ne le pourras.) 

JEAN δὲ Meunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 4623. (c. 
1250) Chaucer, tr., 1. 5121. 

To recover lost time. (Pour recouvrer le tens 
perdu.) 

Unknown, C’est de la Dame Qui Aveine De- 
mandoit pour Morel sa Provende Avoir, | 
260. (c. 1250) See MONTAIGLON, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, i, 327. 

For tyme y-lost may not recovered be. 

CHAvcer (?), Troilus, Bk. iv, 1. 1283. (¢.1380) 

For tyme y-lost, this knowen ye, 
By no way may recovered be. 
Cuaucer, The Hous of Fame, iii, 167. (¢.1383) 
Los of tyme shendeth [ruins] us. . . 
It wol nat come agayn, with-outen drede, 
Na more than νοὶ Malkins maydenhede. 

CuHaucer, Man of Law’s Tale: Intro., 1. 27. 

(c. 1386) MALKIN’S MAIDENHEAD, see MAID. 
Men may recover loss of good, 
But so wise man never yet stood 
Which may recover time ilore [lost]. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iv, I. 
1485. (1390) 

Remember that lost time does not return. (Me- 
mento .. . quia perditum non redit tempus.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 25, sec. 11. (c. 1420) 

Sumtyme departed, ageyn men may nat call. 

Joun Lypcate, tr., Fall of Princes. Bk. iii, 1. 
2811. (c. 1440) 

Tyme passed wyl not agayne retourne. 

Unknown, Evil Marriage, p. 17. (c. 1535) 

That tyme loste, again we can not wyn. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Time past can not be called again. 

Greorce Gascoicne, Hemates. (1579) 

Time lost [past] may well be repented, but neuer 
recalled. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 207. (1580) 

Time lost we cannot win. 

WiiiramMm Campen, Remains (1870) p. 334 

(1608) Hower, English Proverbs, p. 10 
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Volat irrevocabile tempus, time past can’t be 
recal’d, 
RoperT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii. sec. ii, mem. vi, subs. 5. (1621) 
Ah simple Man! when a boy two precious jewels 
were given thee, Time and good Advice; one 
thou hast lost, and the other thrown away. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1743. 
Lost time is never found again. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748. 
See also under Past. 


1 
No person will have occasion to complain of 
the want of time who never loses any. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to His Daughter, 
5 May, 1787. 


2 
Waste time at the will of your mistress. (Ar- 
bitrio dominae tempora perde tuae.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1]. 504. (c. 1 B.C.) 
You waste the treasure of your time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 5, 85. (1599) 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twel/th Night, iii, 1, 141. 

Time elaborately thrown away. 

Younc, The Last Day. Bk. i, 1. 206. (1713) 
If Time be of all things the most precious, wast- 
ing of Time must be the greatest Prodigality. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
Prodigality of Time produces Poverty of Mand as 
well as of Estate. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, \758. 


3 

How much good time you lose over a bad 
matter. (Quam bonum tempus in re mala 
perdis!) 

SENECA, De Ira. BK. iii, sec. 28. (c. A. Ὁ. §5) 
Time lost irks him most who knows most. (Ché 
perder tempo a chi piu sa piu spiace ) 

DANTE, Purgatorio. Canto iii, 1. 78. (c. 1300) 
The sum of wisdom is, that time is never lost that 
is devoted to work. 

EMERSON, Soctety and Solitude: Sxccess.(1870) 


4 
What greater crime than loss of time? 
THOMAS TUSSER, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: January's Abstract. 
(1573) FuLLer, Gnomologta.No.6342.(1732) 
We take no note of time But from its loss. 
Youna, Night Thoughts. Nt. i, 1. 55. (1742) 


VI—Time: Devouwring Time 


Aging time wears away all things. (χρόνος 
καθαιρεῖ πάντα.) 

AEscHyLus, Eumenides, |. 286. (458 B.C.) 
Nothing escapes the band of all-ruinous time. 
(τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα σνγχεῖ πάνθ' ὁ wayxparhs χρόνο.) 

ire Ocdipus αἰ Colonus, 1. 609. (c. 408 

B.C. 
Time makes all things grow, and destroys all. 

Mahabharata Sec 24. (c. 200 B.C.) 

All handiwork Jong lapse of time consumes. 

(Omne manu factum consumit longa vetustas.) 

ΠΣ ae Monostichorum, 1. 67. (c. 
B.C. 
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What do the ravages of time not injure? (Dam- 
nosa quid non imminuit dies?) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode. 6, 1. 45. (23 B.C.) 
Time, destroyer of everything. (Tempus edax 
rerum.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xv, |. 234. (A.D, 7) 
Devouring time destroys all things but me. 
(Tempus edax igitur praeter nos omnia perdit.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, let. x, 1. 7. 

Time conquers all, and we must time obey. 

Pops, Pastorals; Winter, |. 88. (1704) 

What’s not destroyed by Time’s devouring hand ? 

Where’s Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the 
Strand ? 

Rev. JamMEs Bramston, Art of Politics, 1. 71. 


(1729) 
Time devours all things. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5051. 


(1732) The French say, “Le temps matte 
toutes choses”; the Dutch, “De tijd wischt 
alles uit.” 


6 

Time and men’s ways embroider many an un- 
expected marvel on life’s web. (πολλὰ ποικίλλει 
χρόνος | παράδοξα καὶ θαυμαστὰ καὶ ζώντων 
τρόποι.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.593K.(c. 300 B.C.) 
Man builds up and time levels down. (ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
ὑψόνει καὶ ὁ καιρὸς σταθμίξει.) 

ALEXANDROS NEGRIS, Greek Proverbs, p. 86. 
Time cuts down all Both great and small. 

BENJAMIN Harris (?), New England Primer. 

(c. 1687) 


In time refractory oxen come to the plough. 
(Tempore difficiles veniunt ad aratra iuvenci. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, i, 471. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Little by little the bull submits to the rustic 
plough. (Rustica paulatim taurus aratra subit.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. BK. ii, ]. 184. 
By time the peasant’s bullock is made submissive 
to the plough. (Tempore ruricolae patiens fit 
taurus aratri.) 
Ovip, Trtstia. Bk. iv, eleg. 6, 1. 1. (c. A.D. 9) 
At the first the Oxe weyldeth not the yoke, nor 
the Colt the snaffle, .. . vet time causeth the 
one to bend his neck, the other to open his mouth. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 115. (1579) 
In time the sauage Bull sustaines the yvoake. 
Tuomas Kyp, The Spanish Tragedy. Act ii, 
sc. 1, 1. 3. (1592) 
In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
263. (1598) Quoting Kyd. 
Time is the Rider that breaks youth. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 617. (1640) 
Time undermines us. 
GeorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 922. 
Time is the coult-breaker, which tames youth. 
TorRIANO, Piazsa Universale, p. 282. (1666) 
Time is the Rider that breaks in Youth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No.5052.(1732) 
Time hath a taming hand. 
Joun Henry Newman, Persecution. (1868) 


8 
Cormorant devouring Time. 
SHAKESPEARE,Love’s Labour's Lost,i,1,4.( 1595) 
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Envious and calumniating time. 
SHAKESPEARE, Trotlus, iii, 3, 174. (1601) 
Devouring Time. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. xix. (1609) 
The tooth of time. 
, Younc, The Statesman’s Creed. (a. 1765) 


Time is a noiseless file. (Il tempo ἃ una lima 
sorda. ) 

ΤΟΒΒΙΑΝΟ, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 282. (1666) 
Time is a file that wears and makes no noise. 
5 H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.531.(1855) 


There are few things which time does not dis- 
tort; many which it removes. (Vetustas pauca 
non depravat, multa tollit.) 

Varro, De Lingua Latina. Bk. v, ch.5.(43 B.C.) 


ViI—Time: A Time for Everything 


Thou knowest the comyn prouerbe that sayth 
that there is a tyme of spekyng and tyme of 
beyng stylle. 

Wittram Caxton, tr., Charles the Grete 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 56. (1485) The Latin prov- 
erb is, ‘Est tempus quando nihil, est tempus 
quando aliquid, nullum tamen est tempus in 
quo dicenda sunt omnia” (There is a time 
when nothing must be said and a time when 
something must be said, but never a time 
when everything must be said). VERGIL, 
Aeneid, iv, 293, has, “Temptaturum .. . 
mollissima fandi tempora” (He will seek the 
most effective time for speaking). 

Ther is tyme to be sty!ll and tyme to speke. 

BERNERS, tr., Froissart. Ch. 348. (1523) 

There is a time to speak. and a time to hold 
one’s peace. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 190. (1616) 

There is a time to speak as well as to be silent 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 103 (1670) 
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Behold, now is the accepted time. (ἰδοὺ νῦν 
καιρὸς εὐπρόσδεκτοτ.) 
New Testament: I] Cormthians, vi, 2. (A D. 
57) The Vudgate is. “Tempore accepto ” 
5 
There is a time to every purpose under the 
heaven. (Omnia tempus habent, et suis spatiis 
transeunt universa sub caelo.) 
Old Testament: Ecctesiastes, iii, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See also under SEASON. 
Alle thingis han tyme. 
Joun Wvct ir, tr., Ecclesiastes, iii, 1. (1382) 
Every thing hath tyme. 
Curaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 989. (c. 1380) 
ΑΙ thing hath tyme, I dar avowe. 
CHaucer (?), Troilus, iii, 855. 
But Salomon seith, “every thing hath tyme.” 
Cuaucer, The Clerk’s Prologue, \. 6. (c. 1388) 
Seyde this feend, ‘but alle thing hath tyme.”’ 
Cuaucer, The Freres Tale, 1. 177. 
For alle thing hath tyme, as seyn thise clerkes. 
Cuaucer, The Marchaunts Tale, 1. 728. 
But all thinge hath tyme. 
Witiiam Lanciann, Richard the Redeless. Bk. 
iii, }. 278. (1399) 
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Al thing has tyme wald men tak heid. 
Unxknown,Ratis Raving. Bk.iii,1.3497.(a.1450) 
For euery thynge God hath a tyme puruayde. 
Barcray, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 46. (1509) 
There’s a time for all things. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 66. 
(1593) Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act ν, sc. 3. 


(1594) Peacock, Gryll Grange. Ch. 13 
(1861) etc., etc. 
Every Thing hath its Time, and that Time must 
be watch’d. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1466.(1732) 
As another proverb reminds us, Every thing 
will come into use if you only keep it Jong enough 

CuHeEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 12. (1875) 
There’s a time for everything. 

Suaw, Man and Superman. Act i. (1903) 


6 
No Time was ever suitable in all Points. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3634.(1732) 


7 
The right time is best. (καιρὸς ἄριστος.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 694. (c. 850 B.C.) 
It will be noted that καιρός (critical moment, 
opportunity), is used in this and all similar 
Greek quotations under this heading, not 
χρόνος. The equivalent Latin is opportunitas 

Know the proper time. (γίγνωσκι καίρον.) 

Pitracus, Maxim. (c. 675 B.c.) Cited bs 
ErasMus, Adayia, i, vii, 69, who gives the 
form γνῶθι καιρόν, and the Latin, the well 
known “Nosce tempus,” and devotes two 
pages to discussion of the maxim. 

He who waits for the right time may wait for- 
ever. (Qui tempus praestolatur, tempus ei deest.) 

ALFRED Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 368 
(1869) “A wise man will make more oppor: 
tunities than he finds.” 

The right time to be living in is the time you live 

CHRISTOPHER Morey, Kitty Foyle, p. 229. 
(1939) 

8 
There is a time for words and a time for 
sleep. (ὥρη μὲν πολέων μύθων, ὥρη δὲ καὶ ὕπνου.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, |. 379. (c. 850 B.c.) In 
bk. x, 1. 394, He has, ‘There is time for sleep 
and time to take joy in hearing tales.” 

Now when it is time for him to set, he begins to 
seek pleasure; there is a time to love, and a time 
to wed, and a time to seek rest. (ἡνίκ᾽ ἐχρῆν 
δύνειν, viv ἄρχεται ἡἠδύνεσθαι, | ὥρη ἐρᾷν, ὥρη δὲ 
γαμεῖν, ὥρη δὲ πεπαῦσθαι.) 

ΤΙΜΟΝ, referring to Dionysius οἱ Heraclea, 4 
Stoic philosopher who deserted to the Epi- 
cureans in his old age. (c. 450 8.c.) Greek 
Anthology, x, 38, credits the second line to 
Dionysius. 

There is .. . a time to be born, and a time to 
die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted; A time to kill, and a time to 
heal; a time to break down, and a time to build 
up; A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn, and a time to dance... . A time to 
love and a time to hate. 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 1-8. (c. 250 
p.c.) Variants upon this theme occur in 
every language. 
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For holy offices I have a time; a time 

To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i’ the state; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 144. (1612) 
There is a time to wink, as well as to see. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 258. (1678) 

FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4885. (1732) 
Of a Monday I drive the coach, of a Tuesday I 
drive the plough, on Wednesday I follow the 
hounds, a Thursday I dun the tenants, on Friday 
I go to market, on Saturday I draw warrants, 
and a Sunday I draw beer. 

GEORGE FarquHar, The Beaux Stratagem. Act 

iii, sc. 3. (1706) 
There’s a time to glye [look a-squint], and a 
time to look even. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 339.(1721) 
There is a time for all things; for edvandie and 
for retiring. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Thweatt. (1821) 
There is a time for everything,—a time to set 

up, and a time to pull down. 

MAcauLAy, Essays: Mirabeau. (1832) 

A time for labour and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin. 

SWINBURNE, Atalanta in Calydon. (1865) 
There is a time to fish and a time to dry nets. 

Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs.No.184.(1875) 


Letter to Archibald 


1 
This is the place and the time. (Locus oc- 
casioque est.) 

Piautus, Poenulus, ). 891. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Chance hath given thee both time and place. 
(Dedit tempus locumque casus.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, 1. 425. (c. A.D. 60) 

Finde a tyme ther-to, and a place. 

Craucer (?) Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 1064. (c. 1380) 
There should be a Time and a Place for every- 
thing. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 

56. (1693) 
Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together! 
Rosert Browninc, Never the Time and the 
Place. (1883) 
I’ve got the time, I’ve got the place, 
Will some one kindly introduce me to the girl? 

Barirarn Macponatp, l’ve Got the Time, I’ve 

Got the Place, But It’s Hard to Find the 
Girl. (1910) 
Always in the right place at the right time. 

Fieto, Blood on Her Shoe, p. 208. (1942) 


VIIT—Time Cures all Things 


2 
Time will bring healing. (χρόνος μαλάξει.) 
Eurrpipes, Alcestis, |. 381. (c. 438 B.c.) Re- 
peated in 1. 1085. 
Time is a healer of all ills. (πάντων larpds τῶν 
ἀναγκαίων κακῶν | χρόνος ἐστίν.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.677K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Nature’s great healer, Time. (Naturale remedium 
temporis.) 

SENECA, Ad Marciam de Consolatione. Ch. 1, 

6. (ς. a. pv. 40) 
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Time which assuages everything. (χρόνος ὁ πάντα 
wewalvety.) 
PLutarcH, Consolatio ad A pollonium. Sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 90) 
As tyme hem burt, a tyme doth hem cure. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 350. (c. 1380) 
Time is the great healer. 
SIEGFRIED TREBITSCH, Frau Jitta’s Stihne. Act 
i. (1920) Shaw, tr. 
Time, as my mother used to say, is a great healer. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Body in the Library, 
p. 122. (1942) 


Custom joined with time shall deaden pain. 
(ἀλλ’ ὁ νόμος αὐτὰ τῷ χρόνῳ συνισχνανεῖ.) 
EURIPIDES, /phigeneta αἱ Aulis, 1. 694. (c. 410 
B.C.) 
On the wings of Time sorrow flies away. (Sur les 
ailes du Temps la tristesse s’envole.) 
La FontaINE, Fables: La Jeune Veuve. Bk. vi, 
fab. 21. (1668) 
Time shall every grief remove, 
With life, with memory, and with love. 
Tuomas GRAY, Epitaph on Mrs. Jane Clerke. 
(1757) 


4 
Time Works Wonders. 
Dovuctas JERROLD. Title of play. (1845) 
They say time works wonders. 
G. J. Wayte-Mecvitte, Satanella. Ch. 24. 
(1872) 


5 
Time is generally the best medicine. (Tem- 
poris ars medicina fere est.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 131. (c. 1 B.C.) 
The Spanish proverb is, “El tiempo cura el 
enfermo, que no el unguento” (Time, not 
medicine, cures the sick). 

Tyme wil itselfe at laste bryng remedy also unto 
moste daungerous diseases. 

Jonn Daus, tr., Sleidanes Commentaries, Ὁ. 91. 
(1560) 

Time is an herb that cures all diseases. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


6 
Time, the physician of the soul. (χρόνος 


ἰατρός... θυμόν.) 
Puito, De losepho. Sec. 10. (c. A.D. 40) 
Time, sovereign physician of our passions. (Le 
temps .. . souverain médicin de nos passions.) 
MontalcneE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 4. (1595) 
Time is the great physician. 
BENJAMIN DisrAeti. Henrietta Temple. Bk. vi. 
ch. 9. (1836) “Time cures more than the 
doctor.” See also under Docror. 


7 

There is nothing that time does not either 
soothe or conquer. (Nihil non aut lenit aut 
domat diuturnitas. ) 

PUBLILIUS SyRus,Sententiae.No.467.(c.43 B.C.) 
There is no recollection which time does not 
obliterate, nor grief which death does not de- 
stroy. (No hay memoria a quien el tiempo no 
acabe, ni dolor que muerte no le consuma.) 

, CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 15. (1605) 


Time and thinking tame the strongest grief. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 258. (1678) 
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Time and reflection cure all ills. 
GeorcE Litto, The London Merchant. Act v, 
sc. 2. (1731) 
Time and Thought tame the greatest Grief. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5048.(1732) 
Time and the tide of years submerge the loftiest 
youthful sorrow. 
BLACKMORE, Springhaven. Ch. 32. (1887) 
1 


Heavens are just and time suppresseth wrongs. 
SHAKESPEARE, {11 Henry V1, iii, 3, 77. (1591) 
A little time, my lord, will kill that grief. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ili, 2, 14. (1594) 


2 
The saying I so often hear that time removes 
distress. (Dies adimit aegritudinem.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, }. 422. (163 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adugia, ii, v, 5, 
and included by Taverner in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, fo. 38, with the render- 
ing, “Tyme taketh away greuaunce.” 
Time eases many a smart. (Multa vetustas lenit.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, ii, 647. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Time cures the greatest afflictions. There is no 
trouble, however pungent, which time has not 
the power of softening or removing. 
RoBert Bianop, Proverbs. Vol. ii. p. 19. (1814) 


3 

Many an ill has time repaired, and the shift- 

ing toil of changing years. (Multa dies varii- 

que Jabor mutabilis aevi | rettulit in melius.) 
VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. xi, I. 425. (c. 19 B.C.) 


IX—Time Discloses All Things 


4 
Time brings everything to light. (πάντ ἀνακαλύ- 
πτων ὁ χρόνος πρὸς φώς Pépa.) 

Erasmus, Adugia. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No. 17. 
(1523) The Greek proverb derived from the 
lines of Sophocles, infra. 

Time reveals everything. (Tempus omnia reve- 
Jat.) 

TERTULLIAN, A pologeticus. (a. Ὁ. 197) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 17, and included by 
TAVERNER in his Translations from Erasmus, 
fo. 37, with the rendering, “Tyme discloseth 
all thynges.” 

Time makes all things plain. (Le temps matte 
toutes choses.) 

RaBe als, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 28. (1545) 
Time is the discoverer of all things. (El tiempo 
es el descubridor de todos las cosas.) 

Crrvantes, Don Quixote. (1605) The Ger- 
mans say, “Zeit verdeckt und entdeckt alles” 
(Time covers and discovers everything). 

Time revealeth al] things. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 204. (1616) 
Time brings all things to light. 

NATHAN BAILey, Dictionary: Time. (1736) 
Time and chance reveal all secrets. 

Mary be ta RiviEre MAN ey, The New 

Atlantis. Pt. ii, 1. 230. (2711) 
Time discovers, shows, changes everything. 
‘Tempus invenit, docet, mutat omnia.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 207. 

(1778? 


TIME 


5 
For time unmasks the villain soon or late, 
Holding up to him a mirror as to some maid. 
(κακοὺς δὲ θνητῶν ἐξέφην', ὅταν τύχῃ, 
προθεὶς κάτοπτρον wore παρθένῳ νέᾳ χρόνος.) 
ΕΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Hippolytus, 1. 428. (c. 428 B.C.) 
Time conceals the reprobate, and points him out. 
(Aetas cinaedum celat, aetas indicat.) 
Pusritius Syrus, Sententiae.No.24.(c.43 B.C.) 


6 
Tyme trieth all. 
Unknown, Respublica: Prologue. (1553) 
Time and truth tries all. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) 
Time is the old justice that examines all such 
offenders. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iv, 1, 203.(1600) 
Time trieth all things. 
Joun Marston, What You Will. Act iv. (1607) 
FLETCHER, Monsieur Thomas. Act iv, sc. 2. 
(c. 1620) Draxe, p. 204; CLARKE, p. 308. 
Time metes out justice to all things. 
J. A. D. Incres. (c. 1850) See Pacu, Ingres, 
p. 167. 


7 
Time brings with it all things, and may pro- 
duce indifferently either good or evil. (ΕἸ 
tempo si caccia innanza ogni cosa, e pud con- 
durre seco bene come male, e male come 
bene. ) 

MacHIAVELLI, Il Principe. Ch. 3. (1513) 


8 

Whatever is under the earth, time will bring 
to light. (Quidquid sub terra est, in apricum 
proferet aetas.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 6, 1. 24. (20 B.c.) 
There is nothing covered, that shall not be re- 
vealed; and hid, that shall not be known. (οὐδὲν 
yap ἐστιν κεκαλυμμένον ὃ οὐκ ἀποκαλιφθήσεται. 
καὶ κρυπτὸν ὃ οὐ γνωσθήσεται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, x, 26. (c. a.v. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Nihil enim est opertum. 
quod non revelabitur: et occultum, quod non 
scietur.”’ 


9 
For the just, Time is the best of champions. 
(ἀνδρῶν δικαίων χρόνος σωτὴρ ἄριστοι.) 

ῬΙΝΡΑΒ, Fragments. No. 159, Loeb. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Time stands with impartial law. (Aequo stat 
foedere tempus.) 


MANILius, Astronomica, iii, 360. (c. 25 B.C.) 
10 


Time ripens all things; by time all things are 
made evident. (Le temps meurist toutes 
choses: par temps toutes choses viennent en 
euidence. ) 

RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 40. (1545) 
With time and straw, Medlers are made ripe. 
(Con il tempo, e con la paglia, le Nespole si 
matura.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 14. (1578) 

In time and straw are medlers mellowed. 

RANDLE CotcGRAvE, Dictionary: Paille. (1611) 
Time and straw make mediars ripe. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 137. (1678) 
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Time and Straw ripen Medlars. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5047.(1732) 
1 


Time discovers truth. (Veritatem dies aperit.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 22. (c. a. Ὁ. 55) 
Tyme tryeth trouth in euery doubt. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Time trieth the troth, in euerie thing. 

Tuomas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 

Good Husbandrie: The Author's Epistle, }. 
1. (1573) 
Tyme tryes the truth. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 1595) 
The inseparable propriety of Time, which is ever 
more and more to disclose truth. 

Francis BACON, Of the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. ii. (1605) Ξ 
Time, the great discoverer of truth. 
Jonn Koster, Some Like It Gory, Ὁ. 173. 
(1940) 


2 
Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides. 
SNAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 283. (1605) 


3 
The greatest touchstone of any work is time. 
(οὐκ ἔστιν μείζων βάσανος χρόνου.) 

ΘΙΜΟΝΙΏΕΒ, Inscriptions, Frag. 199. (c. 475 

B.C.) Quoted by Stosaeus, Selections, i,8.15. 

All things the long and countless lapse of time 
Brings forth to light, then hides again in gloom. 
(ἅπανθ᾽ ὁ μακρὸς κἀναρίθμητος χρόνος 
prec τ᾽ ἄδηλα καὶ φανέντα κρύπτεται.) 
? Sopuocies, Ajax, |. 646. (c. 409 B.C.) 


The wisest thing is Time, for it brings every- 
thing to light. (σοφώτατον χρόνος, ἀνευρίσκει yap 
πάντα.) 
THALES, Maxim. (c. 600 Β. 6.) See DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 35. 


What is the wisest thing? Tyme, for it attaineth 
al things. 


JOHN Ftorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 38. (1578) 
TIMES 


5 
All times are not alike. (No son todos los 
tiempos unos. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 35. (1615) 
All times are essentially alike. 
᾿ EMERSON,Public and Private Education.(1864) 


One must move with the times. (Tempori 
serviendum est.) 
Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. ix, epis. vii, sec. 1. 
(46 B.C.) 
‘Tis well to fit yourself to the times. (Tempori 
aptari decet.) 
Seneca, Medea, |. 175. (c. A.p. 60) 
Be a child o’ the time. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 7. 
105. (1606) 


Accusing the Times is but excusing our selves. 
; Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 759. (1732) 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 


Tuomas Paine. The Crisis: Introduction, 19 
Dec., 1776 
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9 
The time is out of joint. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 189. (1600) Usu- 
ally quoted, ‘‘The times are out of joint.” 
The times are big with tidings. 
RoBert SOUTHEY, Roderick. Sec. 20, 1.1.(1814) 
Ah! stirring times we live in—stirring times! 
THOMAS Harpy, Far from the Madding Crowd. 
"Ἢ Ch. 15. (1874) 
I cannot but think that we live in a bad age, 
O tempora, O mores! as ’tis in the adage. 
Swrirt, To Thomas Sheridan. (1718) See under 
MANNERS. 


1 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 
TENNYSON, A Dream of Fair Women. St. 2. 
(1832) 
The spacious times of good Queen Bess. An 
adaptation [of Tennyson’s line]. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 

12 

Such vast change can length of time effect. 
(Tantum aevi longinqua valet mutare vetus 
tas. ) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. iii, 1. 415. (19 B.C.) 
Times change. (Tempora dum variant.) 

Co_tuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 39. (¢ 

600) 
Times change and we change with them. (Tem- 
pora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis.) 

HOoLINnSHED, Chronicle, fo. 99B. (1577) 

The times are chaunged as Quid saith, and we 
are chaunged in the times. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 142. (1579) 
Time eateth all things, could old poets say; 
The times are changed, our times drink all away 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1733. 
Times change, she reminded herself, and with 
them people. 

DorotHy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, Ὁ. 

33. (1942) See also under CHANGE. 


TIMIDITY 


See also Bashfulness, Cowardice, Indecision 
13 


Woe unto timid hearts and faint hands. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus). 
ii, 12. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer 
upright; he dares not say “I think,” “I am,” but 
he quotes some saint or sage. 
Emerson, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
τῷ SAY BO TO A GOOSE, see under Bo. 
To them that flee cometh neither glory nor 
power. (Φειγόντων δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἂρ κλέος ὄρνυται οὔτε 
τις ἀλκή.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xv, Ἰ. 564. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Men of no spirit never yet set up a trophy. (ἀλλ᾽ 
ol γὰρ ἀθυμοῦντες ἄνδρες οὔ πότε τρόπαιον 
ἐσήσαντο.) 
Eupo.is, Fragment. (c. 425 8.6.) The ascrip- 
tion is by Sumas, Lexicon, and the saying ts 
cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 25. with 
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the Latin, “Timidi nunquam §statuerunt 
trophaeum,” and by Pontanus, Collectio 
Proverbiorum, p. 208, who credits it to 
Theocritus. It is included by TaveRNER in 
his Translations from Erasmus, fo. 42, with 
the rendering, “Cowardes yet neuer wanne 
a fylde, or neuer had the victorie.” 

No one ever became immortal through cowardice. 
(Nemo ignavia immortalis factus.) 

SatLust, Bellum Iugurthinum. Ch. Ixxxv, sec. 
49. (c. 40 B.c.) The Spanish form is, “De 
cobardos, no hay nada escrito” (Of cowards 

no history is written). 


; 
A man that’s timid in a crisis isn’t worth a 
penny. (Qui homo timidus erit in rebus dubiis, 
nauci non erit.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 1041. (c. 220 B.C.) 
What folly to entrust a weighty matter to a timid 
heart. (Nam ea stultitiast, facinus magnum timido 
cordi credere.) 

Pirautvs, Pseudolus, 1. 577. (c. 195 B.C.) 


2 
The timid way is safer, but they are slaves 
who take it. (Mansueta tutiora sunt sed servi- 
unt.) 

PuBLiLIuS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 414. (c. 43 
B.c.) There is another Latin proverb, 
“Timidi mater non fiet” (The timid man’s 
mother does not weep), because she knows 
he is in no danger. 

The timid see dangers which do not even exist. 
(Pericla timidus etiam quae non sunt videt.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 500. The 
Hindus say, “To the timorous the air is 
filled with demons.” See under Busn. 

The timid man calls himself cautious, the sordid 
man thrifty. (Timidus se vocat cautum, parcum 
sordidus.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententice. No. 699. 

To the timid and hesitating everything is im- 
possible because it seems so. 

WaLTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 16. (1818) 

3 

Great empires are not maintained by timidity. 

(Non enim ignavia magna imperia contineri. ) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xv, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 116) 
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4 
A tinker and a piper make bad music together. 
Joun Ciarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 5. (1639) 


A tinkler’s curse she did na care 
What she did think or say. 

Joun Mactracoart, Sir Balderdash. (1824) Ip 
The Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopedia: 
Balderdash. 

Tinker'’s dam, a wall of dough raised around a 
place which a plumber desires to flood with a 
coat of solder. The material can be but once 
used; being consequently thrown away as worth- 
less, it has passed into a ipablte usually involv- 
ing the wrong spelling of the otherwise innocent 
word “dam.” 

Epwarp Kwicut, The Practical Dictionary of 
Mechanics. (1877) 
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I care not a tinker’s damn. 
R. L. Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 25. (a. 1894) 
TO SWEAR LIKE A TINKER, see under SWEARING. 


6 

Hoie tiftie toftie tinkers, good fellowes thei 
bee, 

In stoppyng of one hole thei vse to make three. 

UNKNOWN, Common Conditions. (1576) In 

BRANDL, English Dramas before Shake- 
Speare, Ὁ. 599. 
In mending one hole, he had rather make three 
than want work, 
Str THoMas Oversury, Characters: A Tinker. 
(1613) 
Roome for a jovial tinker. 
He stop one hole, and make three. 

Unknown, The Tincker of Turvey,p.10.( 1630) 
Like Banbury Tinkers, who in stopping one 
hole, make two. 

James Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. 

(1659) Ray, p. 329; Funrer, No. 3227. 
It comes at last to the tinker’s work of stopping 
one hole and making ten. 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop, p. 189. (1692) 

You have mended as a tinker mends a kettle; 
stop one hole and make two. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
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To give like for like. (ἴσου ἴσῳ éxipépw.) 

MeENANDER, The Eunuch. Frag. (c. 300 8.Cc.) 
TERENCE, in his adaptation of Menander’s 
play, |. 445, gives the Latin, “Par pro pari 
referto.” Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 35, cites the 
proverb, “Par pari referre.” Prautus, Tru- 
culentus, ii, 47, has “Par pari respondet ” 

Answer him word for word, tit for tat. (Verbum 
verbo, par pari, ut respondeas.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 212. (161 B.C.) 

Sens tyt for tat (quoth I) on euen hand is set 
Set the hares head against the goose ichlict. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch 4. (1546) 
“Tit for tat” is apparently a variation of 
“tip for tap,” one stroke in return for an- 
other. The French say, “Répondre du tac 
au tac.” 

Requite it tick for tacke. 

Ricnarp Hutoet, Abcedarium, sig. B6. (1552) 
That is tit for tat in this altricacion. 

Joun Heywoon, Spider and Flie Ch.37.(1556) 
A tit for a tat as good every whit as was 
brought. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Bean. (1611) 
Like for like, pin driuing out pin, tint for taunt. 

THOMAS GRANGER, Syntagma Logicum, p 124 
(1620) 

Lifl for loll: id est, one for another: as good as 
hee brought. 

Unknown, Berkeley MSS (1885), iii,33.(1639) 
Give him tint for tant. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 29. (1672) 
O.E.D. suggests that this may derive from 
“taunt for taunt.” 

Tint for tant, hit for hit, and dash for dash. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
5:2. M2. (1690) 


TITLE 
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I was threatened to be answered Weekly Tit for 
Tat. 
Josepx Appison, The Tatler. No. 229. (1710) 
Tit for tat, 
If you kill my dog, I'll kill your cat. 
Unknown, Nursery Rhyme. (c. 1750) 
I'll give him a kick for a culp. 
Ropert Forsy, The Vocabulary of East Ang- 
lia, Ὁ. 427. (1830) 
Tit for tat is fair play. 
PartrincE, Dictionary of Clichés: Tit. (1941) 
See also ROLAND: ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER, see TURN. 


TITLE 
See also Ancestry, Honors, Nobility, Rank 


1 
All titles end in prescription. 

EpmMuND BurKE, Speech, 7 May, 1782. In a 
letter to Richard Burke, Burke varies this 
to the more formal, “All titles terminate in 
prescription.” 


A successive title, long and dark, 
Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah’s Ark. 

DryneENn, Absalom and Achitophel. Pt. i, 1. 301. 
(1681) 

To be proud of an Hereditary Title, is to rant 
in a dead Man’s Clothes. 

THOMAS FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 5136. 
(1732) The Germans say, “Empty heads are 
fond of long titles.” 

Nor never title yet so mean could prove, 
But eG was eke a mind which did that title 
ove. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE, The Schoolmistress. St. 
9. (1742) 

Proud οὐ the title, as the Living Skellington said, 
ven they showed him. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 15. (1836) A 
Wellerism 


3 
Titles do not reflect honor on men, but rather 
men on their titles. (Perché non i titoli il- 
lustrano gli uomini, ma gli uomini i titoli.) 
MACHIAVELLI, Dei Discorsi, Pt. iii, sec. 38. (ce. 
1515) 
Titles of honour add not to his worth, 
Who is himself an honour to his titles. 
Jonn Forp, The Lady's Trial. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1638) 
I weigh the man, not the title; ’tis not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better or heavier. 
WitrramM Wycneriey, The Plain-Dealer. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1676) 
The noblest titles 
Are but the public stamps set on the ore 
To ascertain its value to mankind. 
GiBert West, Institution of the Garter, 1. 335. 
(a. 1756) 


Titles are but nicknames, and every nickname 
15. a title. 


THOMAS PAINE, The Rights of Man. Ch. 1. 
(1791) 


There was one [letter] also for me from Mr. 


TOAD 
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Blackburne, who with his own hand super- 
scribes it to S. P., Esq., of which God knows I 
was not a little proud. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 25 March, 1660. In 
Pepys’s day “Esquire” indicated a man (just 
below a knight) belonging to the higher 
order of English gentry, but within fifty 
years, aS Steele pointed out in The Tatler, 
No. 19, it was being applied indiscriminately 
to everybody’s name. 

I have henceforth the privilege of adding to my 
name the honourable title of A double S. 

GrorcE Co_MaNn, Jr., The Heir at Law. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1797) 

The College has konfired upon me the honery 
title of T. K., of which I am suffishuntly prowd. 

Artemus Warp (C. F. Browne), His Book: 
Oberlin. (1862) 
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6 
Mongrel beef-witted lord. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cresstda, ii, 1, 14. 
(1601) 
Your lord is a leaden shilling, which you bend 
every way, and debases the stamp he wears. 
WILLIAM Wycuer.Ley, The Plain-Dealer. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1676) 
Peers are not always gen’rous or well-bred. 
Wittram Cowper, Retirement, 1. 597. (1781) 
Most Jords are feeble and forlorn. 
WALTER BacEnot, The English Constitution, 
p. 122. (1867) 
Earls as go mad in their castles, 
And females what settles their hash. 
Georce R. Sims, Dagonet Ballads: Polly. (c. 
1885) 
All baronets are bad. 
W 5. Gripert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 


7 
Titles are marks of honest men, and wise; 
The fool. or knave, that wears a title, lies. 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 145. 
(1728) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 
1747 


R 
No state shall . . . grant any title of nohil- 
ity. 
The Constitution of the United States. Art. i 
(1789) 
Titles are abolished, and the American Republic 
swarms with men claiming and bearing them. 
W.M. THACKERAY, Roundabout Papers.(18€0) 


TOAD 


9 
There is no man who eats Pitt’s toads with 
such zeal. 
Lorp BULKELEY, In BUCKINGHAM, Courts and 
Cabinets of George 111, i, 364. (1788) To be 
a mean dependent, a toad-eater, a toady. 
Encouraged by the shouts and acclamations of 
. .. toad-eaters. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Salmagundi (1824), Pp. 
177. (1807) 
Don't they follow him to college: and eat his 
toads through life? 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 54. (1855) 
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1 
Streight as she sawe me, she swelde lyke a 
tode. 
Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
She swells like a toad. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia Anglo-La- 
tina, p. 26. (1672) 


2 
The foul Toad hath yet a fair stone in his 
head. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
See under ADVERSITY. 


3 

Dixit bufo crati, ‘“‘maledicti tot dominati!” 
[Said the toad under the hurdle, ‘Curses 
upon all masters.” 

Unknown, (c. 1290) In Wricut, Political 

Songs John to Edward Ii (Camden Soc.), 
p. 166. 
Christene men may seye, as the poete seith in the 
prouerbe—the frog «eide to the harwe, cursed 
be so many lordis. 

Joun Wycuir, English Works, ii, 280. (c. 1380) 
Mony masters, quoth the poddock to the har- 
row, when everie tine took her a knock. 

Davip FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 76. (c. 

1595) Kexry, Scottish Proverbs,p.243.(1721) 
He lives like toad beneath a harrow. 
Unknown, Vade Mecum for Maltworms. Pt. 
i, p. 33. (1720) 
Many Masters, quoth the Toad to the Harrow, 
when every Tine turned her over. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3354.(1732) 
Ower mony maisters,—ower mony maisters, as 
the paddock said to the harrow, when every 
tooth gae her a tig [twitch], 

Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 

“To live like a toad under a harrow,” is an ex- 
pression denoting extreme persona] wretchedness. 
Drnspaz, Teesdale Glossary, p. 136. (1849) 
He endured much hardship—living, as he used 

to say, “like a toad under a harrow.” 

SaMvuEL Suites, Self-Help. Ch. 4. (1859) 
The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 

The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad. 
Rupyarp Krriinc, Pagett, MP. (1886) 


TOBACCO 
See also Cigar 


4 
A German, Who smoked like a Chimney. 
R. H. Barnam, Ingoldsby Legends: The Lay 
of St. Odille. St. 3. (a. 1845) 
1 smoke like a furnace. 
W. 5. Gupert, Trial by Jury. (1875) 
& 


The Smoaking Age, or The Man in the Mist. 
Ricuarp Bratuwatr. Title. (1617) 
Tobacco was not known in the Golden Age. So 
much worse for the Golden Age. 
Wittuam Cowrprr, Letter to William Bull, 3 
June, 1783. 
The scatterbrain, Tobacco. Yet a man of no 
conversation should smoke. 
R. W. Exxason, Journals, 1866. 


TOBACCO 


6 
A branch of the sin of drunkenness, which 
is the root of all sins. 
James I or ENGLAND, A Counterblast to To- 
bacco. (1604) 
Smoking is a shocking thing—blowing smoke out 
of our mouths into other people’s mouths. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweE Lt, Tour to the Heb- 
rides, 19 Aug., 1773. 
Tobacco surely was designed 
To poison and destroy mankind. 
Puiztie FrREeNgEAv, Tobacco. (1786) 


7 
By Gods me, I marle what pleasure or felicity 
they have in taking this roguish tobacco. It’s 
good for nothing but to choak a man, ana 
fill him full of smoke and embers. 
BEN Jonson, Every Man in His Humour. Act 
iii, sc. 5. (1601) 
Neither do thou lust after that tawney weed 
tobacco. 
Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act ii, sc. 6.(1614) 
Earth ne’er did breed Such a jovial weed. 
BARTEN HoLtypay, Technogamia. Pt. i. (1618) 
Tobacco is a weed which is best Jeft alone, for it 
is not only a poison, but smoking of it may at 
any time cause a conflagration. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts): 
Health. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


8 
Tobacco has been my evening comfort and 
my morning curse for these five years. 
Lams, Letter to Wordsworth, 28 Sept., 1805. 
For thy sake, tobacco, I 
Wouid do anything but die. 
Lamps, A Farewell to Tobacco. (c. 1830) 
He who does not smoke hath cither known no 
great griefs, or refuseth himself the softest con- 
solation, next to that which comes from Heaven 
Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do With It? Ch 
1. (1858) 


9 
I have seen your dispatch expressing your 
unwillingness to break your hold where you 
are. Neither am I willing. Hold on with a 
bull-dog grip, and chew and choke as much as 
possible. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Telegram, to General U. S. 
Grant, as he settled down for his long siege 
of Petersburg. (17 Aug., 1864) 
Chewing is particularly obnoxious to me. Go out 
and remove that quid, and never appear before 
me again chewing tobacco. 
Rosert E, Lez, to a student at Washington Col- 
lege, 1867. 
I larnt him to chaw terbacker 
To keep his milk-teeth white. 
oon Hay, Little Breeches. (1871) 


Tobacco hic, 
If a man be well it will make him sick. 
JouHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 296. (1678) 
Tobacco hie, 
Will make you well if you be sick. 
J “a Popular Rhymes, p. 180. 


TODAY 


1 
Divine tobacco. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto v, st. 32. (1596) 
Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, 
. a sovereign remedy to all diseases. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ii, sec. iv, mem. ii, subs. 1. (1621) 
Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest. 
Byron, The Island. Canto ii, sec. 19. (1823) 
A lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s friend, a 
hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wake- 
ful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, Sir; while 
for stanching of wounds, purging of rheum, and 
settling of the stomach, there’s no herb like unto 
it under the canopy of heaven. 
Cuarces Kincstey, Westward Ho. Ch. 7. 
(1855) Salvation Yeo speaking. 


TODAY 


2 
Sit not over the quart measure. (μὴ καθῆσθαι 
ἐπὶ xoivixa.) 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistai. Sec. 452E. (c. 
A.D. 200) Think not only of today’s food. 
“Live in today, not for today.” 

People live only for the day. (De die vivitur.) 

St. JEROME, Epistles. Epis. vii, sec. 5. (A. Ὁ. 374) 


3 
That which may fall out at any Time, may 
fall out to Day. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4383.(1732) 
Today is the day. (Heut’ ist die Zeit.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 325. (1856) 
The obscurest epoch is today. 

R. L. STEVENSON, Ethical Studies, Ὁ. 113.(1887) 


ῖ 

Only today have we, and through the sand 

We march. but never reach the Promised 
Land. 


ZEB-UN-Nissa, Dtwan. Ghazal 12. (c. 1670) 
Magan Lal, tr. 


Ii—Today and Tomorrow 
See also Present and Future 


§ 
Let tomorrow be as today. 

Ani, Maxims. No. 7. (c. 1000 B.C.) 

Say not, “Today is even as tomorrow [will be].” 
Today is here; tomorrow is yet to come. 

AMEN-AM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. vi, 
1. 18. (ς. 700 n.c.) Budge, tr. 

My care is to-day; who knows the morrow? 
(τὸ σημερὸν μέλει μοι, | τὸ δ᾽ αὔριον τίς oldey;) 

ANACREON (ῦ), Odes. Ode viii, 1. 9. (c.550 B.C.) 
Give me to-day, and take to-morrow. (δίδου por 
τὴν onuepur, καὶ λάμβανε τὴν αὔριον.) 

St. Curysostom, Epistles, quoting ἃ Greck 
proverb and condemning it. (c. a.p. 390) 
The Latin is, “Da mihi hodiernum, tu sume 
Crastinum.”’ 


The rule fs, jam to-morrow and jam yester- 
day—but never jam to-day. 
Lewis σάκκου, (C. L. Dopason), Through the 
Looking-Glass Ch. 3. (1871) 
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7 

Today does not secure tomorrow; going to 
bed cannot assure one’s rising. (Chin ‘chao pu 
pao ming ‘chao shih; shang ‘chuang nan pao 
hsia ‘chuang lai.) 

Dooritr_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 193.(1872) 
We have wine today, let us get drunk today; the 
sorrows of tomorrow can be borne tomorrow. 

DooxittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 282. 


If To-day will not, To-morrow may. 
Tuomas Fucrer, Gnomologia. No. 2725.(1732) 

You saddle To-day, and ride out To-morrow. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnontologia. No. 5984. 


Seize today, with little trust in tomorrow. 
(Carpe diem, quam minimum credula pos- 
tero. ) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 11, 1. 8. (23 B.C.) 
If I were you, 1 think, I'd bother only with the 
present— 
Now is the only time. 
F. P. ApAMS, Present Imperative. Horace, bk. 
i, ode 11. (1920) 


Nor what we have been or are today shall we 
be tomorrow. (Nec quod fuimusve sumusve 
cras erimus.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xv, 1. 215. (a. Ὁ. 7) 
This dai a man, to-morow non. 
RICHARD HILits, Common-place Book, p. 129. 
(a. 1500) 
To day a man in golde, to morow closyde in clay 
Unknown, Antig. Repertory, iv, 398 (c.1500) 
To day a man, to morrow none. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegmys, 
fo. 34. (1539) 
To day ane man, is fresche and faire, 
To morne he lyis seik and sair. 
Unknown, Gude and Godlie Ballatis, p 30. 
(1567) 
To day glad, to morrow dead. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Chere. (1611) 
To-day at cheer, to-morrow in bier. 
Jonn WooroepuHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 476. (1623) 
To-day a man, to-morrow a mouse. 
ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 59. (1666) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5152. (1732) 
To-day a man, to-morrow a cuckold. 
Unxnown, New Help to Discourse, p. 310 
(1669) 
Rejoice, Shrovetide, to-day, for to-morrow you'll 
be Ashes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4009.(1732) 
To-day the Lover walks, to-morrow is no more 
THomas Gray, Propertius, ii, 65. (1738) 
To-day gold, to-morrow dust. 
Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 414. (1869) 
Today at good cheer, tomorrow on the bier. 
C. H. Spurcson, Jokn Ploughkman’s Pictures, ἢ 
67. (1880) 


11 
What is not today will be tomorrow; so we 
trudge through life. (Quod hodie non est, cras 
erit: sic vita truditur.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Ch. 45. (c. A.D. 60) 
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TOLERANCE 


1 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Francis Quaries, Enchyridion. Cent. iv, c. 
xcv. (1641) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Al- 
smanack, 1757. 

Many think of not living any holier, till they can 
live no longer: but one to-day is worth two to- 
morrows. 

Witi1aM SECKER, The Nonsuch Professor in 
His Meridian Splendor (1891), ii, 292. 
(1660) The Germans say, “Ein Heute ist 
besser als zehn Morgen” (One today is better 
than ten tomorrows). 

2 
Tomorrow I trust, today nothing. (Cras 
credo, hodie nihil.) 

Marcus Varro. Title of book. (c. 50 B.C.) 
To-morrow, to-morrow, not to-day, 

Hear the lazy people say. 
(Morgen, Morgen, nur nicht Heute; 
Sprechen immer triage Leute.) 

CHRISTIAN WEISSE, Der Aufschub. (c. 1790) 
When God says “To-day,” the devil says ‘“To- 
morrow.” (Wenn Gott sagt Heut’, sagt der Τοῦ] 
Morgen.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 326. (1856) 
NEVER PUT OFF TILL TOMURROW, see TOMORROW. 


3 
“Tle hodie, ego cras,” thet is, ‘He to dai, ich 
[1] to morwen.” 

Unknown, Ancren Riwle, p. 278. (c. 1200) 
The Latin proverb is usually given, ‘“Hodie 
mihi, cras tibi” (Today it is my turn, to- 
morrow yours). 

An old hempen proverb, Hodie mihi, cras tibi. 

CHRISTOPHER MarLoweE, The Jew of Malta. 
Act iv, se. §, 1. 1735. (ς. 1592) 

What haps to-day to me, to-morrow may to you. 

EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk vi, 
canto 1, st. 41. (1596) 

To-day for thee, and to-morrow for me. (Hoy 
por ti y manana por mi.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 65. (1615) 
An inversion of Latin “Hodie mihi, cras 
tabi.” Kincstey, Westward Ho, ch. 9. (1855) 
has the same, “To-day to thee, to-morrow 
to me.” 

I to-day, you to-morrow. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 124. (1639) 
To-day me, to-morrow thee. 

WiLitiAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 427. (1681) Furrter, Gnomologia. No 
5154. (1732) 

What is my turn to-day, may be yours to- 
morrow. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 350.(1721) 


4 
That ar to dai, to moru ar gan. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, \. 26769. (c. 1340) 
Here to day, a-wey to-morn. 
Unknown, Minor Poems, from Vernon MS, 
727/56. (c. 1375) 
We are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Unknown, Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1731. 
He’s here today and gone tomorrow. 
J. J. Connincton, No Past Is Dead, p. 186. 
(1942) 


IlI—Today and Yesterday 


5 
I am Yesterday, I know Today. 
ANI, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. xvii, 1. 
14. (c. 4000 B.C.) 


6 
Today is the pupil of yesterday. (Discipulus 
est prioris posterior dies.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 146. (c. 43 
B.C.) Or, as a shorter proverb puts it, “Dies 
diem docet” (Day teaches day). 

To-day is Yesterday’s Pupil. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5153. 
(1732) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1751, 

To-day is what yesterday made it. 
UNKNOWN. The Times (London), 7 Jan., 1909. 


7 
To-day is yesterday returned. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. ii, 1. 316. (1742) 
To-day is always different from yesterday. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp: Books and 
Gardens. (1863) 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
H. W. Loncrettow, The Builders. (1846) 


TOIL, see Labor 
TOLERANCE 


8 
Toleration is good for all or it is good for 
none. 

Burke, Speech, House of Commons, 1773. 
Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 

To step aside is human. 

οὐ τὸν oes Address to the Unco Guid 

178 


9 
The only true spirit of tolerance consists in 
Our conscientious toleration of each other’s 
intolerance. 

S. T. CoLermce, The Friend, p. 56. (1809) 
I have seen gross intolerance shown in support 
of toleration. 

5. ae nS Biographia Literaria. Ch. 10. 

1 

Intolerant only of intolerance. 

Unknown. Mr. Buckle and the East. See 

Fraser's Magazine, August, 1863 


10 
Chief above all does tactful tolerance win the 
mind. (Dextera praecipue capit indulgentia 
mentes. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 145. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Mutual toleration .. . taught us mutual love. 
LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 
The Rose. (1768) 
11 
It is easy to be tolerant when you do not care. 
CLEMENT F. Rocers, Verify Your References, 
p. 11. (1938) 
Which is really mine, 
Tolerance, or a rubber spine? 
Ocpen Nasn, Ves and No. (1939) 
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TOM 
See also Thomas 


1 
An Abraham man is he that ... fayneth hym 
sclie mad ... and nameth himselfe poore 
Tom. 
Joun Awpetay, The Fraternitye of Vaca- 
bondes, p. 3. (1561) 
Who gives anything to poor Tom? 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 51. (1605) 
Tom’s a cold. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 59. 


2 
But Tom’s no more—and so no more of Tom. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 20. (1820) 
You may give over the plow,- boys,.. 
Tommy’s dead. 
SYDNEY DOBELL, Tommy’s Dead. (a. 1874) 


3 
Tom-noddy, . . . a tom-fool. 
WILLIAM Carr, The Dialect of Craven. (1824) 
What a tom-noddy you have made yourself! 
Hoop, The Parson’s Daughter, ii, 14. (1833) 
ur brother John does at times contrive to make 
a prodigious Tom-noddy of himself. 
COWDEN CLARKE, Shakespeare-Characters. Ch. 
6. (1863) 


The ship was armed with four carronades on 
each side, and a “long Tom”’ trained fore and 
aft, in the bows. 
W. B. Cuurcuwarp, Blackbirding tn the South 
Pacific, p. 44. (1888) 


The spacious dining-room . .. might have 
been taken for a grown-up exposition of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, where children pick up gold 
and silver. 


Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 36. (1848) In 
this children’s game, one of the players is 
Tom Tiddler, his territory being marked by 
a line drawn on the ground; over this the 
other players run, crying, “I’m on Tom Tid- 
dier’s ground, picking up gold and silver.” 
They are chased by Tom Tiddler, the first 
or last caught taking his place. (O.E.D.) 
Hence, any place where money is picked up 
easily. 

She heard the cry behind her, “I’m on Tommy 
Tittler’s ground, picking up gold and silver.” 

CHARLOTTE M. YonceE, The Stokesley Secret. 
Ch. 2. (1861) 

“Why Tom Tiddler’s ground?” said the Travel- 
fer--"Because he scatters halfpence to Tramps 
and such-like, and of course they pick 'em up.” 

Dickens, Tom Tiddler’s Ground. Ch. 1.(1861) 

He had come on to... Tom Tidler’s ground, 
... Gold ... was sticking out of the soil 
everywhere. 

οι Botprewooo (T. A. Browne), A Co- 
lonial Reformer, Ὁ. 290. (1890) 

I would rather regard literature as a kind of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, where there is gold as well as 
silver to be picked up. 

a ἢ Benson, From a College Window, p. 182. 

1907) 


6 
Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 
Joun Dryven, To Mr. Congreve. (a. 1700) 


7 

Life in London, or the Day and Night scenes 
of Jerry Hawthorne, Esq., and Corinthian 
Tom. 

Pierce Ecan. Title of book of sketches. Egan 
made a play of it in 1822, and in 1828 pub- 
lished a sequel, “Finish to the Adventures of 
Tom, Jerry and Logic.” The origin of the 
phrase. 

No drinking and raking, no Tom-and-Jerrying 
in those days. 

Unknown, Lights and Shades of English Life, 
i, 124. (1828) 

We are too apt to take our ideas of English life 
from such vulgar sources as Tom and Jerry; and 
we appear to be Tom and Jerrying it to perfec- 
tion in New York. 

WASHINGTON IrviING, Life and Letters, ii, 387 
(1829) 

To deal out Tom and Jerry to customers. 

Jerry Tuomas, How to Mix Drinks, Ὁ. 69. 
(1862) Thomas gives the recipe for the 
punch. 

Tom-and-Jerry days, the period of the Regency 
(1810-1820) ; also ‘“‘when George IV was king.” 
FARMER AND HENLEY, Slang Dictionary.(1903) 


8 
They feigned him to be a little child like 
Tom Thumb. 
WiLLtraM FULKE, Heskins’ Parliament Re- 
pealed, p. 235. (1579) 
The History of Tom Thumbe. 
RICHARD JOHNSON. Title of book. (1621) 
Princes are brav’d by Jack and Jill, 
Wat Tylers and Tom Thumbs. 
MARCHAMONT NEEDHAM, History of the Eng- 
lish Rebellion, p. 74. (1661) 
Tom Thumb, a dwarf. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew 
(a. 1700) 
The “real, genuine, no-mistake Tom Thumbs” 
Are little people fed on great men’s crumbs. 

O. W. Hotmes, 4 Rhymed Lesson,].310.( 1846) 
“Tom Thumb” is a name generally given by 
showmen to liliputians. The first holder of thi. 
“title’ was Charles Stratton, who was brouzht 
to London by Barnum. 

Daily Chronicle (London), 6 Feb., 1907, p.5/5 


9 
Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick shall 
meet and censure me and my council. 
James I oF ENGLAND. (c. 1600) See FULLER. 
Church-History of Britain. Bk. x, sec. 1. 
Though Dick, Tom, and Jack 
Will serve you and your pack. 
Joun Tayior. Sir Gregory Nonsense. (1622) 


10 
Tomme Trewe-tonge-tille-me-no-tales. 
ΑΜ Lanccanp, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus iv, 1. 17. (1377) 
Master, we know that thou art Tom Truth, and 
thou tellest the very truth. 
Huce Latimer, Sermons (P.S.), p. 289.(1550) 
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Time is Tom Tell-truth. 

Joun Crarxet, Paroemtologia, Ὁ. 308. (1639) 
Tom Tell-truth lies without. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 303.(1721) 
I'm old Telltruth; I love to call a spade a spade. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
Yet is he Tom Tell-truth, and totally unable to 

disguise his real feelings. 

WaLTER Scott, Journal, 19 Feb., 1826. 
Tam-tell-truth’s nae courtier. 

Hiscop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 271. (1862) 
Better be laughed at as Tom Tell-truth than be 
praised as Crafty Charlie. 

SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 18. (1869) 


1 

I am sworn brothers to a leash of drawers, and 
can call them all by their christian names, as 
Tom, Dick, and Francis. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 9. (1597) 

He hired Tom, Dick, and Harry, and at it they 
all went. 

Unknown, The Farmer’s Almanack, 1815. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry were not to censure them. 
Joun Apams, Works (1856), x, 351. (1818) 
Thereafter Tom, Jack and Harry; for every cab, 
carriage, and omnibus... is now allowed to 

fall in. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, A Summer in Skye, i, 46 

(1865) 
We can’t have every Tom, Dick and Harry 
throwing the damned thing in our teeth. 

F. W. Crorts, The Fatal Venture. (1939) 
Every Tom, Dick, and Harry. Everyone—any- 
one—of no matter what social grade or degree of 
ability. . . . From the commonness of these pet- 
forms of Thomas, Richard, Henry. 

Eric PartripGe, Dictionary of Clichés: Tom. 

(1941) 


2 
He that hangs Tom for a fool may find a 
knave in the halter. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 
Pro funeracione Thome Fole. 

Unxnown, Account Rolls of the Abbey of 
Durham, p. 719. (1356) For the burial ex- 
penses of a half witted person, Tom Fool, fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rolls as “Thomas 
fatuus.” 

Tom-Foole may goe to schoole, but nere be 
taught. 

Joun Frevp, Panegyric Verses. (1611) In Cor- 
VAT, Crudities. 

A foole reall... such fooles wee commonlie 
expresse by the names of Tom foole, Dick foole, 
and Jack foole. 

Unknown, New Sermons of the Newest Fash- 
ton, p. 32. (c. 1640) 

Come out Tom-Fool from behind the hangings. 

Henry More, Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, p. 
91. (1650) One who is acting the fool. 

Poor Thomas is made a Tom-fool of. 

Wittiam Hucuss, The Man of Sin. Bk. ii, ch. 
9. (1677) 

More knows Tom Fool, than Tom Fool knows. 

Danie, Devoe, Colonel Jack. Ch. 17. (1722) 
Quoted as “the old English proverb.” 


TOMORROW 


Some fellow .. . accosts me as if I were an old 
friend, . . . illustrating the truth of the adage, 
“More people know Tom Fool] than Tom Fool 
knows.” 

J. C. Hutcneson, Crown and Anchor. Ch. 33. 
(1896) See also ALLINGHAM, The Case of 
the Late Pig, ch. 3. (1938) Baitey, Mr. For- 
tune Here, p. 6. (1940) etc. 


4 
When Tom and Tib were in their true delight, 
And he lou’d her, and she held him full deere. 
Unknown, Choice, Chance, and Change, 72. 
(1606) Tom and Tib, the equivalent of Jack 
and Jill, q.v. 
He struck at Tib, but down fell Tom. 
JoHn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 1. (1639) 
Ray, p. 196; FuLLer, No. 2029. 


TOMB 
See also Grave 


5 
Yea, for myself, how scant so e’er in life 
My fare for daily need, this would suffice: 
Yet fain were I my tomb were reverence- 
crowned 
In men’s sight; evermore this grace abides 
Euripiwes, Hecuba, |. 317. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Ulysses in Hecuba cared not how meanly he 
lived, so he might finde a noble Tomb after death. 
Smr THomMas Browne, AH ydriotaphia. Ch. 3. 
(1658) 
Kings for such a Tomb would wish to die. 
Joun Mirton, On Shakespear. (1630) 


6 
The fairer tomb, the fouler is the name. 
The greater pomp procuring greater shame 
BisHop JosepH Harr, Virgidemiarum, iii. 
(1597) A Hindu proverb says, “The grander 
the tomb, the greater hypocrite was the 
corpse in life.” 
Tombes are the clothes of the dead: a Grave is 
but a plain suit, and a rich Monument is one 
embroyder’d. 
Fuirer, The Holy State: Of Tombes. (1642) 


7 
Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound. 
Isaac Watts, Hymns, ii. (1767) 
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8 
Tomorrow may give us food for thought. 
(Aliquid crastinus dies ad cogitandum nobis 
dabit.) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. xv, epis. 8. (c.50 B.C.) 
Make not thy boast of tomorrow. 

Mires Coverpace, Proverbs, xxvii, 1. (1535) 
Tomorrow is untouched. 

MIcHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 1. (1846) 


9 

To leven alle thing behind, 

Of that he [Sloth] mighte do nowe here 
He tarieth all the longe yere 

And evermore he saith: ‘To morwe.’ 


JOHN Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iv. 1. 6. 
(1390) 
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“To-morrow we will open,” I replied, 
And when the morrow came I answered still, 

“To-morrow.” 
LONGFELLOW, To-Morrow. (1832) A rendering 
of Lore pe Veca, Manana. 


1 

Tell me, Postumus, when does that tomor- 
row of yours come? (Dic mihi, cras istud, 
Postume, quando venit?) 

MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 58. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
By and by never comes. (Modo et modo non 
habebat modum.) 

St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. viii, ch. 5. 
(A.D. 397) Literally, ““My now and anon 
had no measure with them.” 

To-morrow comes never. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 343. (1678) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Marryvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 26. (1830) 

He shall have it in very little Time. . . . When? 
To morrow come never? (Ad Calendas Graecas.) 

NATHAN BAILey, tr., Erasmus Colloquia, Ὁ. 34. 
(1725) See under NEVER. 

Last night is certainly gone, and to-morrow may 
never arrive. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Spectator, 9 May, 1712. 
To-morrow every Fault is to be amended; but 
that To-morrow never comes. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1756. 
To-morrow never vet 
On any human being rose or set. 

WILLIAM Marspen, What is Time? (c. 1780) 
Every rope has two ends and to-morrow is yet 
to come. 

S. G. Cnampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 375. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


2 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow: 
for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. (μὴ οὖν μεριμνήσητε eis τὴν 
αὔριον, ἡ yap αὔριον μεριμνήσει αὑτῆς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, vi, 34. (ς. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, ‘‘Nolite ergo soliciti esse in 
crastinum. Crastinus enim dies solicitus erit 
sibiipsi.” The modern English is, “Leave to- 
morrow till tomorrow.” 

The provision for tomorrow belongs to tomor- 
row. 

BurcKnHarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 298.(1817) 


3 
No one knows his lot when he plans the mor- 
row. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. Dévaud's ed., 345. 
(c. 3550 8.c.) A proverb which occurs again 
in an unpublished dialogue of the Middle 
Kingdom from the Ramesseum. 

Man knoweth not how the morrow will be. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xix, 1. 11. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 

Verily thou knowest not the designs of God, thou 
canst not realize the morrow. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live, xxii, 5. 
Never say what tomorrow will bring. (μήποτε 
φάσῃ: ὅ τ᾽ ἀγινήσει αὔριον.) 

ΘΙΜΟΝΙΌΕΞ, Dirges. Frag. 22. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Rash is he who reckons on the morrow, or haply 
on days beyond it: for tomorrow is not until 
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today is safely past. (οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ἥ γ᾽ αὔριον, | 
πρὶν εὖ πάθῃ τις τὴν παροῦσαν ἡμέραν.) 

SopHOCLES, Trachiniae, |. 945. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth. (Ne glo- 
rieris in crastinum, ignorans quid superventura 
pariat dies.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 1.(¢.350 B.C.) 
Who knows aright of tomorrow’s fortune? 
(δαίμονα ris δ᾽ εὖ οἷδε τὸν αὔριον ;) 

CALLIMACHUS, Epigrams. Epig. 16.(c.250 B.C.) 
It is doubtful what fortune tomorrow will bring. 
(Posteraque in dubiost fortunam quam vehat 
aetas.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, }. 1085. 

(c. 45 B.C.) 
Ye know not what shall be on the morrow. 
(οἵτινες οὐκ ἐπίστασθε τῆς αὔριον ποία ἡ ζωὴ 
ὑμών.) 

New Testament: James, iv, 14. (Α. Ὁ. 44) The 

Vulgate, “Qui ignoratis quid erit in crastino.” 
It is contrary to divine law for man to know 
what the morrow will bring forth. (Quid crastina 
volveret aetas | scire nefas homini.) 

STatius, Thebaid. Bk. iii, 1. 562. (c. a. Ὁ. 92) 
There is nothing certain about tomorrow. (Di 
doman’ non é certezza.) 

LorENzo DE’ MeEnici, Apothegm. (a. 1492) 

Quoted by Freup, Wit and Its Relation to 
the Unconscious. Pt. i, ch. 3. 
To-morrow !—Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Seven thousand Years. 

FitzGERALD, tr., Rubéiydt. St. 21. (1859) 
When we take off our boots and stockings today. 
Shall we wear them tomorrow? Who can say? 
(Chin jih t‘o liao hsieh ‘ho wa, 

Pu chih ming jih sa pu sa?) 
SCARBOROUGH, ,Chinese Proverbs. No.904.(1875) 


My country is not yesterday. My countrv is 
tomorrow. (Mon pays n’est pas hier. Mon 
pays est demain.) 

ROMAIN ROLLAND, Broaden, Europe, or Die. 
In The Nation, 22 Apr., 1931. Echoing Met- 
ternich’s, “Today has no value for me; it 
is with tomorrow that my spirit wrestles.” 

In a few minutes I am going out to prepare 
the tomorrows that sing. (Je vais preparer tout 
a l'heure les lendemains qui chantent.) 

COMMUNIST DEPUTY GABRIEL PERI, Message 
to His Friends, just before his execution by 
the Nazis, July, 1942. 


5 

No one has found the gods so kind that he 
can promise himself a tomorrow. (Nemo tam 
divos habuit faventes, | crastinum ut posset 
sibi polliceri. ) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 619. (c. a.p. 60) 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last svilable of recorded time. 


SHAKESPEARE, Afacbeth, v, 5, 19. (1606) 
6 


That was as much to the purpose as ‘‘To- 
morrow I found a horseshoe.” 
Tromas ΘΉΕΙΤΟΝ, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
43 (1620) 
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To-morrow Morning I found a Horse-shoe. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5208.(1732) 


1 
Tomorrow will be better. (τάχ᾽ αὔριον ἔσσετ' 
ἄμεινον.) 
TueEocritus, [dyls. No. iv, 1. 41. (ας. 270 B.C.) 
To morrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. 
Joun Mrirton, Lycidas, 1. 193. (1637) 
To-morrow a new Scene of Things may open. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.5207.(1732) 
To-morrow ‘ill be the happiest time of all the 
glad New-year. 
Tennyson, The May Queen, |. 2. (1838) 
Tomorrow’s never as bad as it looks today. 


Howr, Murder’s So Permanent, p. 39. (1942) 
? 


There’s no to-morrow to a willing mind. 

Countess OF WINCHILSEA, No To-Morrow. 

(1713) 
To-morrow is an old deceiver, and his cheat 
never grows stale. 

SAMUEL JouNnson, Letters. Vol. ijp.221.(1770) 
Our tomorrows are merely our yesterdays entered 
by another door. 

ARTHUR TRAIN, The Devastator, p. 102. (1944) 


3 
A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 

WorpswortH, Excursion. Bk. vii, 1. 557.( 1814) 


4 
Well, mother, to-morrow is a new day. 

Ὄνκνονν, Calisto and Meltboea. (c. 1520) 
In Hazcitt, Old English Plays, i, 86. 

Let us not brabble but play; to morrow is a new 
daie. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act iii, sc. 4. 
(1594) FLorio, tr., Montaigne, ii, 4. (1603) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 33. (1824) 

Tomorrow will be another day. (Mafiana sera 
otro dia.) 

CHar_Les Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 260. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. The Germans 
say, “Morgen ist ein langer Tag” (Tomorrow 
is a long day). 

To-morrow’s another day. 

Paut Green, The Field God. Act i. (1927) 
H. C. Barrey, The Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. 186. 
(1941) Repeated on p. 204. Hans Hane, A 
Thousand Shall Fall, Ὁ. 360. (1941) etc., etc. 

Don’t forget that tomorrow is a brand-new day. 

Leg Tuayver, Murder Is Out, Ὁ. 236. (1942) 


W—Never Put Off Till Tomorrow 


s 

He has done much who leaves nothing over 
till tomorrow. (Obré mucho el que nada dejo 
para mafiana. ) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

§3. (1647) 
Have you somewhat to do to-morrow; do it 
to-day. 

Frank iin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
Leave nothing for to-morrow that can be done 
to-day. 

Asranam Lincotn, Notes for a Law Lecture, 

1 July, 1850. 
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6 

Do not put off work till tomorrow and the 
day after... . A man who puts off work is 
always at hand-grips with ruin. (μηδ᾽ dva- 
βάλλεσθαι ἔς τ᾽ αὔριον ἔς re ἔνηφιν" | . . . αἰεὶ δ᾽ 
ἀμβολιεργὸς ἀνὴρ ἄτῃσι παλαίει.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 410. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Quoted by PrutarcH, Moralia, sec. 118C, 
who adds that this is “a proverb repeated 
among all men.” 

Put not off till to-morrow; for the morrow 
never comes to completion. (μὴ els τὴν αὔριον 
ἀναβάλλοιυ" ἡ yap αὔριον οὐδέποτε λαμβάνει τέλος.) 

St. Jonn Curysostom, Adagta. (c. a. Ὁ. 390) 
Ther is an old proverbe scith: that “the good- 
nesse that thou mayst do this day, do it; and 
abyde nat ne delaye it nat till to-morwe.” 

Craucer, Tule of Melibeus. Sec. 71. (c. 1387) 
Whatsoeuer thou mayest do to nyght dyferre it 
not tyll to morowe. 

Mires Coverpaie, The Christen State of Afat- 

rymonye, sig. 13 (1541) 
Deferre not vntil to morrow, if thou canst do it 
to day. 

TuoMaAs Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 41. (1633) 
Secretary Cecil . . would ofttimes speak of 
himself, “It shall never be said of me that I will 
defer till to-morrow what I can do to-day.” 

James Hower , Letters, 5 Sept., 1633. 

No idleness, no laziness, no procrastination; never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 26 Dec., 1749 
Chesterfield adds that this was the rule of 
“the famous and unfortunate Pensionary De 
Witt.” The axiom is repeated in the letter of 
5 Feb., 1750. It was one of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s ten “canons of conduct.” See his letter 
to Charles Clay. (1817) 

What you ought to do, don’t put off till tomor 
row; put vour hand to it today. (A lo que tencis 
de hazer, no dieas cras; pon la mano, yv haz.) 

CuHartes Caner, Quelques Six Mille Prov 
erbes, p. 252 (1856) A Spanish proverb 
The Italians say, “Quel che puori far ozzi 
non differirlo a domani” (What you can do 
today, never put off till tomorrow); the 
Germans, “Heute muss dem Morgen nichts 
borgen” (Today must borrow nothing of 
tomorrow). 

Do not put off the work of this day till tomor 
row. 

Burckuarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 597 (1817) 
Never do to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

Dickens, David Copperfield Ch 12. (1850) 
/ 


Do it tomorrow, do it the day after. (Cras 
agito, perendie agito.) 

Prautus, Mercator, 1. 373. (c. 200 5. 6.) “Cras” 
(tomorrow) is, of course, the root of “pro- 
crastination.” 

Come again tomorrow. (Cras redi.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, i. 204. (160 B.C.) 

It is better to abyde ty! to morowe. 

Wituiam Caxton, tr., The Lyf of Charles the 
Grete, ii, ii, xi, 121. (1485) 

There is a maxim, “Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.” It is a maxim for slug- 
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gards. A better reading of it is, “Never do to- 
day what you can as well do to-morrow,” be- 
cause something may occur to make you regret 
your premature action. 

AARON Burr, Maxim. (c. 1785) See Parton, 

Life of Aaron Burr. Vol. i, p. 150. 
Never do to-day what you can put off till to- 
morrow. 

Unknown, Punch (London), xvii, 241. (1849) 
Thirty years ago, when Mr. Webster at the bar 
or in the Senate filled the eyes and minds of 
young men, you might often hear cited as Mr. 
Webster’s three rules: first, never to do to-day 
what he could defer till to-morrow; secondly, 
never to do himself what he could make another 
do for him; and, thirdly, never to pay any debt 
today. Well, they are none the worse for being 
already told, in the last generation, of Sheridan; 
and we find in Grimm’s Mémoires that Sheridan 
got them from the witty D’Argenson. 

EMERSON, Letters and Social Aims: Quotation 

and Originality. (1875) 
These slow coaches . .. take for their rule an 
old proverb turned topsy-turvy—"Never do to- 
dav what you can put off till to-morrow.” 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman.Ch.7.(1869) 


1 
Daily the following day is worse. (Cotidie est 
deterior posterior dies.) 
Pusiirius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 119. (c. 43 
B.C.) That is, for prompt action. 
Who is not ready today will be less so tomorrow. 
(Qui non est hodie, cras minus aptus erit.) 
Ovin, Remediorum Amoris, 1. 94. (c. 1 8.6.) 
Quoted by George Pettie in his introductory 
letter to Petite Pallace. (1576) 
Lay hold of today’s task, and you will not de- 
pend so much upon tomorrow’s. (Sic fiet, ut 
minus ex crastino pendeas, si hodierno manum 
inieceris.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. i, sec. 2. (c. A. D.64) 


2 
My rule always was to do the business of 
the day in the day. 
ArtTHUR WELLESLEY, Duke of Wellington. (c. 
1816) See Stannope,Life of Wellington,p.71. 


3 
It is well to put off until tomorrow what you 
ought not to do at all. 

UNKNOWN, Poor Richard Jr., p. 33. (1906) 
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4 
Not to be handled with a pair of tongs. 
JouNn Crarke, Paroemiologia. Ὁ. 34. (1639) 
See under Toucu. 


5 
Let’s have the tongs and the bones. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iv, 1, 31. (1596) 
The twang of the Tongs and Jewstrumps. 
Tuomas RyMeErR, The Tragedtes of the Last 
Age Consider’d, Ὁ. 139. (1678) 
Well our immortal Shakespeare owns 
The Oaf preferred the “Tongs and Bones’! 
Austin Dosson, At the Sign of the Lyre, p. 
123. (1885) 
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TONGUE 
See also Woman: Her Tongue 


An euill tongue is meate for the deuill, ac- 

cording to the Italian prouerbe: the deuill 

makes his Christmasse pie of lewd tongues. 
THoomas ApaMs, Works, p. 145. (1630) 


7 
The tongue of a man is the rudder of a ship, 
but the Universal Lord is its pilot. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. xx, 
1. 5. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

Behold also the ships, which though they be so 
great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very small helm, whitherso- 
ever the governor listeth. Even so the tongue is 
a little member, and boasteth great things. (οὕτως 
καὶ ἡ γλῶσσα μικρὸν μέλος ἐστὶν καὶ μεγάλα 
αὐχεῖ.) 

New Testament: James, iii, 4, 5. (c. 44 A.D.) 
The Vulgate is, “Ita et lingua modicum 
quidem membrum est, et magna exaltat.” 

The Tongue is the Rudder of our Ship. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4798.(1732) 


8 

What among men is both good and bad? The 
tongue. (ἐρωτηθεὶς τί ἐστιν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθόν 
τε καὶ φαῦλον; γλῶσσα.) 


ANACHARSIS, THE SCYTHIAN. (c. 590 B.C.) See 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Anacharsis, sec. 105. 
PLuTARCH, Moralia, 146F, tells how Bias 
solved a problem set him by the king, who 
sent him an animal for sacrifice, with instruc- 
tions to take out and send back to him the 
best and worst portion of the meat. Bias’s 
solution was to take out the tongue and send 
it back. Bias was roughly contemporary with 
Anacharsis. 

Speech contains both injuries and benefits in the 
largest measure. (ὥς καὶ βλάβας καὶ ὠφελείας rot 
λέγειν ἔχοντος μεγίστας.) 

PLuTARCH, Moraliza. Sec. 38B. Plutarch is tell- 
ing again the story of Bias and the tongue. 

Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing. 

New Testament: James, iii, 10. (c. A.D. 44) 
The rabbinical version of the tongue fable is 
founded upon this passage. See CLARKE 
Commentary. See also under Movutn. 

Both good and evil accrue from the tongue. 
When good nothing is better; when bad, nothing 
is worse. 

Midrash: Leviticus Rabbak, xxii. YaLKUT on 
Psalms, sec. 767, tells the story of the Rabbi 
who sent his servant to market to buy some- 
thing good, and he brought back a toncue: 
on another occasion he sent him for some 
ordinary provisions. and again the servant 
brought a tongue. The astonished Rabbi de- 
manded an explanation, and the servant an- 
swered, “Master, both good and evil accrue 
from the tongue.” Evidently derived from 
Plutarch. ; 

I] have read that a king of Egypt, to proove the 
judgement of Solon, sent him a beast to sacrifice, 
injoyning him to choose out that part of the 
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beast which he judged best, and that which hee 
judged worst, to sende backe unte him. Solon to 
accomplish the kings hestes, sent him only the 
tcngue. And therefore the tongue is rightly com- 
red to the sterne of a shippe, which beeing the 
ast parte of it, yet is it of force to save or sinke 
the shippe. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 122. (1574) Pettie, tr. It will be noted 
that the same story is told of several differ- 
ent people. 

The tongue is the instrument of the greatest 
good and greatest evil that is done in the world. 

Str WALTER RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 4. (1616) 

1 

A man is overthrown and ruined through his 
tongue. Take heed that thou dost not thyself 
produce thine own ruin. 

Ani, Teaching. No. 37. (c. 2000 8.c.) Bupbce, 
Teaching of Amen-em-apt, p. 243. 

Death and life are in the power of the tongue. 
(Mors. et vita in manu linguae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii,21.(¢.350 B.C.) 
The tongue of a man bringeth his fall. 

BEN Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
v, 13. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

O that one would set a watch over my mouth 
... that my tongue destroy me not. 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom, xxii, 27. 

A talkative tongue brought this to him. (Hoc illi 
garrula lingua dedit.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 2, 1. 44. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Ovid is speaking of Tantalus, and the line 
has been adapted into the proverb, “Has 
poenas garrula lingua dedit” (A talkative 
tongue caused this punishment). 

His tongue was his undoing. (Lingua {uit 
damno.) 

Oviw, Metamor phoses. Bk. ii, 1. 540. (A.D. 7) 

The tongue slays the head. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 73 
(c. 900) 

Be as sparing with thy tongue as thou art with 
thy wealth. The destroyer of man lurks under 
his tongue. 

SALOMON IBN GabirOL, Mibhar ha-Penxinim 
(Choice of Pearls.) No. 347. (c. 1050) 
Many a man’s tongue shakes out his master’s 

undoing. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 4, 
24. (1602) 

Honour and shame is in the talk, and the tongue 
of a man causeth him to fall. 

515 WaLtTer RALecu. Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 4. (1616) 

The tongue talks at the head’s cost. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 314. 

(1640) FuLtzr, Gnomologia. No.4801.(1732) 
He that strikes with his tongue must ward with 
his head. 

Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 315. 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 
Futrer, Gromologia. No. 2319. (1732) 

The tongue is the neck’s enemy. 
Burcesaror, Arabic Proverbs. No. 119.(1817) 


Let not your tongue cut your throat. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 21. 
(1855) An Arabic proverb. The Germans 
say, “Die Zunge hat schon viel Unheil an- 
gerichtet” (The tongue has already caused 
a lot of damage); the Spaniards, “Let not 
the tonzue say what the head shall pay for.” 

The head may be cut off, but the tongue can’t be 
restrained. (T‘ou k‘o chan, shé pu k‘o chin.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1042. (1875) 


2 
To make war with the tongue (τῇ Ὑλώττῃ 
πολεμίζων.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, 1. 419. (423 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, x, 47, with the 
Latin, “Lingua bellare.” 

How valorous with thy tongue! (ἡ γλώσσά σου 
τὸν θυμὸν ws δεινὸν τρέφει.) 

Sopiocres, Ajax, |. 1124. (ς. 400 B.c.) See also 
under BOASTING 


3 
He that controlleth his tongue liveth without 
strife. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xix, 6. (c. 190 B.C.) Oesterley, tr. 
Who hath not sinned with his tongue? 
Ben Srra, Book of Wisdom, xix, 16. 


1 
Blessed is the man that hath not slipped with 
his mouth. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xiv, 1. (c. 190 B.C.) 

A slip on the pavement is better than a slip of 
the tongue. 

BEN SiraA, Book of Wisdom, xx, 18. 

A 50 of the tongue is more dangerous than a 
slip of the foot, for the ship of the tongue may 
cost thy head, whilst the alk of the foot may 
easily be cured (ὀλίσθημα ἀπὸ ἐδάφους, μᾶλλον ἣ 
ἀπὸ y\woons.) 

SOLOMON ΒΝ (ΤΑΒΙΕΟΙ, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 356. (c. 1060) A 
Greek proverb cited by Erasmus says, ἢ 
γλῶσσ᾽ ἁμαρτάνουσα rddnOn λέγει (A slip of 
the tongue tells the truth). 

It is better to stip with the foote, then witb the 
tongue. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii. 
p. 122 (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Better the feet Slip than the tongue. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 56 (1640) 

Better the foot slip than the tongue. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 26. (1670) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 932. (1732) 

A Slip of the Foot may be soon recover’d; but 
that of the Tongue perhaps never. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 403.(1732) 

Better slip with foot than tongue. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 
A Slip of the Foot you may soon recover, 

But a Slip of the Tongue you may never get over. 
Frank1in, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 
We wanted Li Wing But we winged Willie Wont. 

A sad but excusable Slip of the tong. 
Keity Preston Lapsus Linguae. (c. 1930) 
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' 
The smaller the heart the longer the tongue. 
(Dove ἃ manco cuore, quivi é pitt lingua.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 195. (1856) An Italian proverb. 
The Italians also say, “Testa savia rende 
la bocca stretta’’ (A wise head makes the 
tongue short). The Spaniards put it the 
other way, “A long tongue betokens a short 
head.” 


2 
The lame tongue gets nothing. 
Wittiam CAMpEN, Remains (1870), Ὁ. 333. 
(1605) FuLLer, Gnomologia.No.4619.(1732) 


3 
“To be all tongue,” to be a great talker. 
Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 213. (1828) 
He has more tongue than teeth. 
Notes and Queries: Cornish Proverbs. Ser. iii, 
vol. vi, p. 494. (1864) 


4 

The first virtue is, I think, to rule the tongue. 
(Virtutem primam esse puto, compescere 
linguam. ) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. i, No. 3. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Firste vertu is to kepe tonge. 

CuHavucer, Troilus. Bk. iii, 1. 294. (ς. 1380) 
The firste vertu, sone, if thou wolt lere, 

Is to restreyne and kepe thy tonge. 

CHAUCER, The Maunciple’s Tale,\.227.(c.1389) 
It is a notable vertue to know how to . . . bridle 
the tongue. 

Gvuazzo,Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 71.(1574) 


The tongue slow and the eyes quick. (La 
lengua queda, y los ojos listos.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 4. (1605) 

6 
Let not your tongue outrun your thought. 
(τὴν λῶτταν μὴ προτρέχειν τοῦ νοῦ. 
Cuiton, Maxim. (c. 550 B.c.) See DioGENES 
Laertius, Chilon. Sec. 3. 
Thy worde by-fore thy wytte con fie. 
Unknown, Pearl, |. 294. (c. 1350) 
Your tounges run before your witts. 

Joun Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Pardon me .. . if my tongue doe outslip my wit. 
Detoney, Gentle Craft. Pt. i, ch. 1. (1597) 

His tongue runs before his wit. 

James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 
He will no more speak fast, than he will run, for 
fear his tongue should go before his wit. 

Str Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Epistles. 

Epis. i. (c. 1680) 
If her wit be slow, her tongue never runs be- 
fore it. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 235. (1710) 
Let not thy Tongue run away with thy Brains. 

Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No.3190.(1732) 
Your tongue runs before your wit. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Many a Man’s own Tongue gives Evidence 
against his Understanding. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
Blisters on my tongue, it runs too fast for my 
wit. 

Scort, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 8. (1822) 
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A tongue sharpened by training to eloquence. 
(Linguam modo acuisses exercitatione di- 
cendi.) 

Cicero, Brutus. Ch. xcvii, sec. 331. (46 B.C.) 
Sharpen your tongue for pleading. (Linguam 
causis acuis.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. iii, 1. 23. (20 B.c.) 


8 

I prefer tongue-tied knowledge to ignorant 
loquacity. (Malim equidem indisertam pru- 
dentiam quam stultam loquacitatem.) 

Cicero, De Oratore. Bk. iii, sec. 142. (55 8.6.) 
Men say ye are tongue-tayed. 

JoHn SKELTON, Colin Clout, 1. 356. (a. 1529) 
All this time you haue bene tongue tyed. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 265. (1580) 
Our tongues had been tied up, till necessity herself 
had set them at liberty. 

LAURENCE STERNE, A Sentimental Journey: 

The Case of Delicacy. (1768) 


9 
A tongue fast bound procures you many a 
friend. (Lingua ligata tibi multos acquerit 
amicos. ) 
CoLuMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 51. (c. 
Α. Ὁ. 600) 


το 
Who has a tongue can find his way. (Lu tsai 
k‘ou li, yi wén chiu chih.) 

Doo.ittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 485. (1872) 
The Italians say, “Chi ha lingua in bocca. 
pud andar per tutto” (He who has a tongue 
in his mouth can go anywhere); or, “Chi 
lingua ha, ἃ Roma va” (He who has a 
tongue goes to Rome). The French have the 
same proverb, “Qui langue a, 4 Rome va.” 


11 
A false tongue will hardly speak truth. 
THOMAS DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 11. (1633) 
Whispering tongues can poison truth. 
T. CoreripcE, Christabel. Pt. ii, 1.409.(1797) 


12 
Dissaitfull tyrand, with serpentis tung. 
WILt1AM Dunpar, The Filyting of Ὁ. and 
Kennedie, 1. 75. (1508) 
His serpent’s tongue That many a one hath stung. 
SKELTON, Philip Sparrow, |. 917. (c. 1529) 
Now to ‘scape the serpent’s tongue, 
We will make amends ere long. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 440. (1596) 
The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue. 
WILLIAM WATSON. Title of poem. (c. 1890) 
I wish I had a serpent’s tongue. 
SHAW, Back to Methuselah. Act i. (1921) 
A tongue that biteth like the serpent and stingeth 
like the adder. 
moan RatH,Posted for Murder,p.23.(1942) 


The gossiping sort . . . have a cow’s tongue 
(as we call it in the country), a smooth side 
and a rough side. 
ΑΜ E tis, The Housewife’s Companion. 
Ch. 7. (1750) 
Give him a lick with the rough side of my tongue. 
Watter Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 4. (1820) 
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Having . . . given them a taste of his rough 
tongue. 


Gen. A. F. Bonn, in Rocsrson, Historical Rec- 
ord of the S3rd Regiment, p. 206. (1890) 


1 
Nature has given man one tongue and two 
ears, that we may hear twice as much as we 
speak. 
Epictetus, Fragments. No. 113. (c. a.p. 100) 
See under Ear. 


2 
Tongue, whither are you going? (Lingua, quo 
vadis? ) 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 39. (1523) 
Tongue, whither wilt thou? 
Smr Rocer L’EstrancE, tr. Aesop: Life, p. 11. 
(1692) Quoted as “the old proverb.” 


3 
Keep watch upon thy tongue lest it cause mis- 
chief, (εὐλαβοῦ δὲ μή τι σοῦ σφαλῇ στόμα.) 

Euripwes, Hippolytus, 1. 100. (ς. 428 B.C.) 
To my mind, a villain’s artful tongue 
Doubles the hurt his villainy does to him. 

(ἐμοὶ yap ὅστις ἄδικος ὧν σοφὸς λέγειν 
πέφυκε, πλείστην ζημίαν ὀφλισκάνει.) 

Evuripiwwes, Medea, |. 580. (c. 431 B.C.) 

No man am I of double tongue. («ov διπλοῦς 
xéprx’ ἀνήρ.) 

Evripipes, Rhesus, 1. 395. (c. 450 8. 6.) 

He’s got a two-forked tongue like a snake. (Bi- 
sulci lingua quasi proserpens bestia.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, |. 1034. (c. 194 B.C.) 
The felauship of the man whiche hath two tongues 
is nought. 

WittiaM CAXTON, tr., Avian, xxii. (1484) 
From a tongue double lots of trouble. (De langue 
double maint trouble.) 

Meurer, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 1550) 

With doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 73. (1596) 
His Tongue is as cloven as the Devil’s Foot. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.2516.(1732) 
Tongue double, brings trouble. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


4 
That tongue doth lye that speaketh in hast. 
(Lingua bardella, ὁ che in fretta fauella.) 
Joun Fvorio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 31. (1578) 
Davies, The Scourge of Folly, p. 43. (1611) 


5 

A good Tongue is a good Weapon. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 180.(1732) 

All Tongues are not made of the same Flesh. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 566. 

His Tongue goes of Errands, but never speeds. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2515. 

The Tongue of a Fool carves a Piece of his Heart, 

to all that sit near him. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4799. 

The Tongue of idle Persons, is never still. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4800. 

The Tongue is made of very loose Leather. 
THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6062. 

As loose-tongued as Memnon. 
O. Hexzy, The Marionettes. (1902) 
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6 
For Wikkid-Tunge seith never wel. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 3802. (c. 1365) 
Who may stoppen every wikked tonge, 
Or soun of belles why! that they be ronge? 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus. Bk. ii, 1. 804. (c. 1380) 
A wikked tongue is worse than a feend. 
CHaucer, The Maunciple’s Tale, 1.216.(c.1389) 
An ill tongue may do much. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Letter. (1710) Quoted as “a 
saying.” The Portuguese say, “A ma lingua, 
tesoura” (For a bad tongue, the scissors). 


7 
His tunge was fyled sharp, and squar. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 3812. (c. 1365) 
This Pandarus gan newe his tunge affyle. 
CHAUCER (?), Trotlus. Bk. ii, 1. 1681. (c. 1380) 
Affyle his tonge, To winne silver. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, ). 714. 
(c. 1386) 
They their tongues file And make a pleasant style. 
JouNn SKELTON, Colin Clout, ). 852. (a. 1529) 


8 
A long tongue is a sign of a short hand. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 253. 
(1640) Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 
A long tongue has a short hand. They who are 
lavish in their promises are often short in their 
performance. 
JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 43. (1721) 
A long tongue generally goes with a short hand. 
C. H. Spurcson, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 28. (1880) See also ProMISE AND PER- 
FORMANCE. 


9 
An ox is taken by the horns, and a man by the 
tongue. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 965. (1640) 
Birds are entangled by their Feet, and Men by 
their Tongues. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 981.(1732) 


10 
Foolish tongues talk by the dozen. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 647. (1640) 
Your tongue runs nineteen to the dozen. 

Anne E. Baker, Northants Glossary. (1854) 
She talked nineteen to the dozen. 

RAYMOND, An Idler Out of Doors,p.123.(1901) 
Tongues were wagging like tails. 

PuHi.ip Barry, The Philadelphia Story, Act ii, 

sc. 2. (1939) 
11 
The greatest treasure a man can have is a 
sparing tongue. (yAwoons τοι θησανρὸς ἐν 
ἀνθρώποισιν ἄριστος pedwhfs.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 719. (c. 800 B.C.) 
A restrained tongue will be money in your purse. 
(Erit lucro lingua retenta tuo.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 642. (c. 1 B.C.) 
A cautious tongue insures prosperity. 

SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls), No. 179. (c. 1050) 
An Head with a good Tongue in it, is worth 
double the Price. 

Tuomas ΕΠ, Gnomologia. No. 606.(1732) 
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1 
Hauyng a styll toung he has a besy head. 
Joun Heyvwoop, Epigrams. Cent. vi, No. 83. 
(1562) 
Lead me home, that he may. . 
keep a stiller tongue. 
GEORGE ADAMS, tr., Antigone.Act iv,sc.1.(1729) 
A quiet tongue makes a wise head, say I. 
Tuomas Cocan, John Buncle,jr.,i,238.(c.1785) 
I believe you can keep a still tongue in your head. 
Grorce Exviot, Adam Bede. Ch. 23. (1859) 
A wise head makes a still tongue. 
Notes and Queries, iii, viii, 494. (1865) 
A 511} tongue makes a wise head. 
Haziitt, Proverbs, Ὁ. 35. (1869) QUILLER- 
Coucu, 1 Saw Three Ships. Ch. 7. (1892) 


. know how to 


2 ν 

When your tonge tickleth, at wyll let it walke. 
Jomn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1546) 

Suffer thy legs, but not thy tongue, to walk: 

God, the most Wise, is sparing of His talk. 
Rosert HeErricK, Silence. (1647) 


3 
It hurteth not the tounge to geue fayre wurdis. 
The rough net is not the best catcher of burdis. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Leat not your toung run at rouer. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. 


4 
Not if I had ten tongues and ten mouths. 
(οὐδ' εἴ μοι δέκα μὲν γλῶσσαι, δὲκα δὲ στὸματ' 
εἶεν.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. ii, 1. 489. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Nay, had I a hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, 
and voice of iron, I could not sum up all the 
forms of crime, or rehearse all the tale of tor- 
ments. (Non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque 
centum.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid, Bk. vi, ]. 625. (19 B.C.) 
It is the fashion of poets to call for a hundred 
voices, a hundred mouths, and a hundred tongues 
for their lavs. (Vatibus hic mos est, centum sibi 
poscere voces, | centum ora et linguas optare in 
carmina centum.) 

Persius, Satires. No. v, 1. 1. (c. Α. Ὁ. 58) A ref- 

erence to the /liad, ii, 489. 


§ 
Pliant is the tongue of mortals, numberlcss 
the words within it. (στρεπτὴ δὲ γλῶσσ᾽ ἐστὶ 
βροτῶν, πολέες δ᾽ ἔνι μῦθοι.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. xx, 1. 248. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The windy satisfaction of the tongue. (κακὸν δ᾽ 
ἀνεμώλια βάζειν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 837. (c. 850 B.C.) 

(Pope, tr.) 

Flippant fluency of tongue. 

WILLIAM Cowper, Table Talk, 1. 147. (1781) 


6 
No venom to that of the tongue. 
pc ROWELL English Proverbs, p. 11/2. (1659) 


The tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison. (τὴν δὲ γλῶσσαν 
οὐδεὶν δαμάσαι δύναται ἀνθρώπων: ἀκατάστατον 
κακόν, μεστὴ ἰοῦ θανατηφόρου.) 
New Testament: James, iii, ἃ. (c. Α. Ὁ. 44) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Liaguam autem nullus hominum 
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domare potest: inquietum malum, plena 
veneno mortifero.” An English proverb says, 
“A tame tongue is a rare bird.” 
The tongue is a wild beast; once let loose it is 
hard to chain. (Es fiera la lengua, que si una vez 
se suelta es muy dificultoso de ponderse volver 
a encadenar. 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
222. (1647) 


Since word is thrall, and thought is free. 
Keep well thy tongue, I counsel thee. 

JaMEs I or Encianp, Ballad of Good Counsel. 
(c. 1610) Quoted by Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth. Ch. 25. 

Sweet Benjamin, since thou art young, 
And hast not yet the use of tongue, 
Make it thy slave, whilst thou art free; 
Imprison it, lest it do thee. 

Joun Hoskins, To His Son. (1614) Written in 
the Tower of London, where he had been 
committed for talking too much about the 
Scottish favorites. 

Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. 

FRANCIS QuARLES, Enchiridion. Cent. iii, sec. 
32. (1640) 

Fetter your tongue, or it will fetter you. (Vincula 
da linguae, vel tibi vincula dabit.) 

RosBert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 258. (1814) 

Confine your tongue lest it confine you. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.338.(1855) 

If you keep your tongue prisoner, your body 
may go free. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 197. (1902) 


9 

Their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
or (Lingua eorum gutturi suo adhaere- 
bat. 

Old Testament: Job, xxix, 10. (c. 400 B.C.) 
My tongue cleaving to my palate. (Suppressaque 
lingua palato.) 

ea Tristia. Bk. iii, epis. 3, 1. 21. (c. a. Ὁ. 10) 
4 
Lay the sweet side of your tongue to it. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 239.(1721) 
Little can a long tongue lein [conceal]. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 240. 

My tongue is not under your belt. You can say 
nothing of me that can make me hold my tongue. 
De eas KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 246. 


1 
The tongue of a man is his weapon, and 
speech is mightier than fighting. 

Kati I, Kinc or Ecypt, Teaching. No. viii. 

(c. 2500 8. Cc.) Budge, tr. 
‘Tis not the powerful arm, 

But soft enchanting tongue that governs all. 
(viv & εἰς ἔλεγχον ἐξιὼν ὁρῶ βροτοῖς 
τὴν γλῶσσαν, οὐχὶ τἄργα, πάνθ᾽ ἡγουμένην.) 

ἀν ΈΒΘΕΙΕΣ, Philoctetes, 1. 98. (c. 409 8.6.) 


Wisapeevie tounges . . 
Smothe afore folk, to fawnyn and to shyne, 
And shewe two facys in oon hood. 
Joun Lypcate, Secrees of Old Philisoffres, 1. 
675. (c. 1450) 
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A smouth tong, lingua com pta. 
PETER LEvINS, Manipulus Vocabulorum, Ὁ. 
230. (1570) 
It must be a smoothe tongue. . 
chaunt Vesta. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 354. (1580) 
This leathern jerkin, . . . smooth tongue. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 79. (1597) 
{He} has a smooth tongue, gall in his heart. 
CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. ii, bk. 
v, ch. 7. (1837) 
She is not to be won by a smooth tongue. 
G. J. WHytTe-MELviLte, The Gladiators, i, 32. 
(1863) 


1 
The tongue the Ambassadour of the heart. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 406. (1580) 


2 
Stand to it; shew thyselfe a tall man of thy 
tongue. 
Joun Marston, What You Will: Induction. 
(1607) See also under HAnp. 


. that can en- 


3 
Paint and plaster of the tongue. (Pictae tec- 
toria linguae.) 

Persius, Satires. No. v, 1. 25. (c. A.p. 58) 

For these fellows of infinite tongue, that can 
thyme themselves into ladies’ favours, they do 
always reason themselves out again. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 162. (1599) 

He hath a witchcraft .. . in ’s tongue. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 18. (1612) 

You play the spaniel, 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win 
me. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, v, 3, 126. The 
Welsh say, “Many are the friends of the 
golden tongue.” 

The magic of the tongue is the most dangerous 
of all spells. 

Lorp Lytton, Eugene Aram. Bk. i, ch.7.(1832) 


4 

Peace, my tongue, and you shall have some 

vread. (Tace, lingua, dabo panem. ) 
PETRONTUS, Satyricon. Sec. 69. (c. A.D. 60) 


5 
He has lost his tongue. (Lingua huic excidit.) 
Piautus, Poenulus, 1. 260. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Have you lost your tongue? 
Dicxens, Edwin Drood. Ch. 2. (1870) 
The cat has got his tongue. 
Jake Farstarr, Jacoby’s Corners, Ὁ. 69. (1938) 
What cat has eaten thy tongue? 
Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, p. 155. (1940) 


6 
You’ve stopped my tongue. (Occlusti lin- 
PLAuTus, Trinummus, |. 188. (c. 194 5.6.) 


7 
To stick out the tongue. (Linguam exserere.) 
Pimy, Naturalis Historia. Bk. vii, ch. 10. 
(a.p. 77) In token of derision or contempt. 
I signified my contempt of him by thrusting my 
tongue in my cheek. 
Smoiiett, Roderick Random. Ch. 54. (1748) 


8 
A gentle tongue is a tree of life. (Lingua 
placabilis lignum vitae.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The Vulgate version. The Bible version is, 
“A wholesome tongue is the tree of life.” 

In her tongue is the law of kindness. (Lex cle- 
mentiae in lingua eius.) 

Old Testament : Proverbs, xxxi, 26. 

The pipe and the psaltery make sweet melody, 
but a pleasant tongue is above them both. (αὐλὸς 
καὶ ψαλτήριον ἡδύνουσιν μέλη, Kai ὑπὲρ ἀμφότερα 
γλώσσα ἡδεῖα.) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
x], 21. (c. 190 B.c.) The Vulgate is, “Tibiae 
et psalterium suavem faciunt melodiam, et 
super utraque lingua suavis.” 

And of thy tonge the infinit graciousnesse. 

CHAucER,H ypsipyle and Medea, |. 308.(c. 1385) 


Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs, like a sharp 
rasor, working deceitfully. (Iniustitiam cogi- 
tavit ‘lingua tua: sicut novacula acuta fecisti 
dolum. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, lii, 2. (c. 150 B.C.) 
A sclaunderous tunge, a tunge of a skolde, 
Worketh more mischiefe than can be tolde. 
SKELTON, Against Venemous Tunges. (a. 1529) 


10 
Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from 
speaking guile. (Prohibe linguam tuam a malo: 
et labia tua ne loquantur dolum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxiv, 13. (c. 250 B.C.) 


11 

The condemned man’s tongue has sound, not 
strength. (Damnati lingua vocem habet, vim 
non habet.) 


PuBLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.165.(c.43 B.C.) 
12 


A liquorish tongue, a lecherous tail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1670) See 
under MOuTH. 


13 
{He’ll} call ee everything he can lay his 
tongue to. 
WALTER RAYMOND, Two Men o’ Mendip. Ch. 
15. (1899) 


1 
The babbling tongue, if it find no bridle, oft 
sings ill for itself. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 29. 

(c. 900) 

A Bridle for the Tongue, is a necessary Piece of 
Furniture. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 25. (1732) 


18 
A hadden tongue makes a slabbered mouth. 


που, Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 


His tongue is now a stringless instrument. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richord II, ii, 1, 149. (1595) 

The tongue which set the table in a roar, 

And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more. 
see Garrick, Epitaph on James Quin.(1766) 


She had a tongue with a tang. 
Smaxrsreanz, The Tempest, ti, 2, $2. (1611) 
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A tongue to pierce an Inch-Board. 
Wittram Hucues, The Man of Sin. Bk. iii, 
ch. 3. (1677) 
A clapper-tongue wad deave a miller. 
Rosert Burns, Sic a Wife as Willie Had. 
(1787) 
That one has a tongue that would clip a hedge. 
SOMERVILLE AND Ross, Poisson D’Avril. (c. 
1925) 
She has a tongue that scalds and bites like a 
bull whip. 
Ernest Hemincway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
p. 28. (1940) 


1 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue. (Mel 
et lac sub lingua tua.) ἢ 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, iv, 11. (ς. 
900 B.C.) 
So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kinds of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep; 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Lover’s Complaint, 1. 120. 
(1609) 


2 
You have a glib tongue. (Ὑλώσσῃ σὺ δεινός.) 
SopuHocies, Oedipus at Colonus, |. 806. (c. 408 
B.C.) 
My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. (Lingua 
mea calamus scribae.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xlv, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Hovath Havovath, 88, has, “The tongue is 
the pen of the heart.” 


3 
The tongue always grows older. 
THomas SOUTHERNE, Isabella. Act iv, se. 1. 
(1692) 


This rogue’s tongue is well hung. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
After she had been eating some sweet thing, a 
little of it happened to stick on her lips: a gentle- 
man told her of it, and offered to lick it off: she 
said, No, sir, I thank you, I have a tongue of my 
own. 

Swirt, Bons Mots de Stella. (c. 1713) 


5 
(Their] secrets lay at their tongues end. 
RicuHarp Tar_ton, Newes Out of Purgatorie, 
p. 69. (1590) 
irk had his golden Poesie ever on bis tongues 
end. 

THomas WALKINGTON, The Optick Glasse of 

Humours. Ch. 1. (1607) 
I had that at my tongue’s end. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Having always at her tongue's end that excellent 
proverb. 

, Henry ΕἸΕΙΌΙΝΟ, Amelia. Bk. xii, ch. 7. (1751) 


The tongue grows in a wet soil. (ἐν ὑγρῷ ἐστιν 
ἡ γλῶττα.) 
ΤΗΕΟΡΗΒΑΘΤΌΒ, Characters. No. vii, sec. 9. 
(319 B.c.) 


Is there a tongue, like Delia’s o’er her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up? 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 280. 
(1728) 
His tongue was worse than the clacker of a 
charity-school bell. 
R. Ὁ. Brack more, Lorna Doone. Ch. 50.(1869) 


7 
Suche mennes tonges gone euer on wheles. 

Unknown, Partonope of Blois, 1. 10123. (c. 

1450) That is, roll along without stopping. 
Her tong ronth on patens. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
It makes a great clatter, as pattens do. Pat- 
tens are wooden shoes, clogs, or sandals worn 
to raise the ordinary shoe out of the mud. 

Your tongue can renne on patins as well as mine. 

Nicworas Uparr, Ralph Roister Doister. Act 
i, sc. 3. (a. 1553) 

How she began to scolde! The tonge it went on 
patins. 

Joun Stirx (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
Act ii, sc. 4. (1575) 

His tongue runs on wheels. 
JoHNn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 133. (1639) 
Thy tongue runs upon wheels this morning. 
Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
HONEY TONGUE, HEART OF GALL, see under Dts- 
SIMULATION. 
ΤΙΕ A KNOT WITH TONGUE, see under Knot. 


Ii—The Cutting Tongue 


8 
Werse is the stroke of a tonge than the stroke 
of a spere. 

Wi.r1AM Caxton, tr., The Fables of Auian, 
ΧΙ]. (1484) 

A stab with the tongue is worse than a stab with 
a lance. (Tel coup de langue, est pire qu’un coup 
de lance.) 

LE Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais. (1859) 
De Lincy cites a number of French proverbs 
about the tongue. “A mortal stab lies in a 
poisonous tongue” (Coup mortel gist en 
langue infecte); “In the tongue lie life and 
death” (En la langue gist la mort et la vie). 
The Spanish form is, “La lengua del mal 
amigo mas corta que cuchillo” (The tongue 
of a bad friend cuts more than a knife). 


9 
Her tong is no edge toole, but yet it will cut. 
JOHN HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
The tongue is not steel, yet it cuts. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 837. (1640) 
The Tongue is not Steel, yet it cuts sorely. 
THOMAS ΕἼ ΕΝ, Gnomologia. No. 4797.(1732) 
A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows 
keener with constant use. 
WASHINGTON Irvinc, Rip Van Winkle. (1819) 


10 

Men's tongues are a sharper weapon than the 
sword, (ὅπλον roe λόγος ἀνδρὶ τομώτερόν ἐστι 
σιδήρου.) 


PHOCLUIDES, Gnomes. No. 124. (c. 551 B.C.) 
The tongue is sharper than the sword’s edge. 
(τολλὴν ἔχον στόμωσιν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 795. (ς. 408 

B.C.) 
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Many have fallen by the edge of the sword: but 
not so many as have fallen by the tongue. (Multi 
ceciderunt in ore gladii, sed non sic quasi qui in- 
tericrunt per linguam suam.) 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 

XXvili, 18. (c. 190 B.C.) 

Right as a swerd .. . a tonge cutteth. 

Cuaucer, The Maunciples Tale, 1. 236.(c. 1386) 


1 
An evil tonge is sharper than a glayue. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 25. (1477) Quoted as a 
saying of Solon. 

The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor’s edge invisible, 

Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen 
Above the sense of sense. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, v, 2, 256. 
(1609) The Germans say, “Die Dornen, die 
Disteln, sie stechen gar sehr, Doch stechen 
die Altjungfernzungen noch mehr” (Thorns 
and thistles sting very sore, but old maids’ 
tongues sting more). 


2 

I like not the sharp edge of thy tongue. (οὐ 

γάρ μ᾽ ἀρέσκει γλῶσσά cou τεθηγμένη.) 
SOPHOCLES, A fax, 1. 584. (c. 409 B.C.) 


Swords are madmen’s tongues, and tongues 
are madmen’s swords. 
Swirt, Ode to Dr. Sancroft, 1. 14. (1690) 


I1l1]—The Soft Tongue that Breaks Bones 
1 


The stroke of a whip maketh a mark, but the 
stroke of a tongue breaketh bones. (Flagelli 
plaga livorem facit: plaga autem linguae com- 
minuet ossa.) 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus). 
XXViii, 17. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Man’s tongue is soft, and bone doth lack ; 
Yet a stroke therewith may break a man’s back. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 
A soft tongue may strike hard. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
Under the tongue men are crushed to death. 
. G. CxHamption, Racial Proverbs. Ὁ. 379. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
A soft tongue breaketh the bone. (Lingua 
mollis confringet duritiam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 15.(c. 350 B.C.) 
Ofte tunke brekit bon theih ne habbe him selue 
non. 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Alfred, 1. 460. (a. 1250) 
Tonge breketh bon, and nath hire-selue non. 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Hendyng,xix.(c.1300) 
Tunge brekith boon, al if the tunge himself have 
noon. 

Joun Wvcrir, Works (Arnold), ii, 44. (a.1384) 
For men sein that the harde bon, 

Althogh himselven have non, 
A tunge brekth it al to pieces. 
Jounn Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ili, 1 
465 (c. 1390) 
Toung breaketh bone, it selfe hauyng none. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


The tongue breaketh bone, though itself have 
none. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 
The oe breaketh the Bone, tho’ it hath none 
it self. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4795.(1732) 
The tongue has no bones, but breaks bones. (4 
γλῶσσα κόκκαλα δὲν ἔχει, καὶ κόκκαλα συντρίβει.) 

ΝΈΟΒΙΒ, Modern Greek Proverbs, p. 50. (1831) 

The Spanish form is, “1.8 lengua no ha osso, 
e osso fa rompere.” 


IV—Tongue and Teeth 


6 
One man uses his tongue, another his teeth. 
(Aliis lingua, aliis dentes.) 


7 
Since I cannot govern my own tongue tho’ 
within my own teeth, how can I hope to gov- 
ern the tongues of others? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1738. 


8 

The tongue is soft, and remains; the teeth are 
hard, and fall out. 

‘ Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 667. (1937) 


The tongue walks where the teeth speed not. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 107. (1640) 


10 

Nature has built about none of our parts so 
stout a stockade as about the tongue. (καίτοι 
Ὑ᾽ οὐδὲν οὕτως ἡ φύσις εὐερκῶς κεχαράκωκε τῶν 
ἐν ἡμῖν ὡς τὴν γλῶτταν.) 

PLUTARCH, Moralia. Sec. 503C. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 
The Holy One, blessed be He, said to the tonguc. 
All the limbs of man are erect but you are hori- 
zontal; they are all outside the body but you are 
inside. More than that, I have surrounded you 
be two walls, one of bone and the other of 

esh. 

Babylonian Talmud: Arachin, fo. 15b. (c. 450) 
My sone, god of his endelees goodnesse 
Walled a tonge with teeth and lippes eke, 

For man sholde him avyse what he speke. 
Cnaucer, Maunciple’s Tale, 1. 218. (c. 1389) 
We may see the cunning and curious work of 
Nature, which hath barred and hedged nothing 
in so strongly as the tongue, with two rowes of 
teeth, and therewith two lips, besid{e]s she hath 
placed it farre from the heart that it shoulde not 

vtter that which the heart had conceiued. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 146. (1579) 
It seemeth (saith Bias) that nature by fortifying 
the tongue would teach how precious and neces- 
sary a virtue silence is; for she hath placed be- 
fore it the bulwark of the teeth. 

Rospert Greene, Penelope's Web. (1587) 


11 
Wasn't your tongue a little too long for your 
teeth just now? 
CHarres Reape, Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long Ch. 10. (1859) 


I can keep my tongue within my teeth some- 
times. 
Joun TatuamM, The Rump. Act i, sc. 1. (1660) 
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I shall keep my tongue between my teeth. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 18.(1672) 
(They! have the wit yet to keep their tongues 
betwixt their teeth. 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop, p. 271. (1692) 

If he does not keep his tongue between his teeth, 
I'll give him a chuck οὐ the chin. 

CoLLey Cisper, Rival Fools. Act it. (1709) 
Keep your tongue between your tecth. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 225.(1721) 
Silence, good neighbours! . . . Keep tongue be- 
twixt teeth. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 7. (1821) 


V—Holding the Tongue 


1 
Thee is bettre holde thy tonge stilfe, than for 
to speke. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 24. (c. 1387) 
Daun Salomon, as wyse clerkes seyn, 
Techeth a man to kepe his tonge wel. 

Cnaucer, Maunciple’s Tale, 1. 210. (c. 1389) 


2 

A man may holde his peace in an ill time. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 5. (1633) 

One may hold one’s tonguc in an ill time. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 103. (1670) 


3 
Lo, I am silent and I curb my tongue. (ἰδοὺ 
σιωπῶ κἀπιλάζυμαι στόμα.) 

Evuripipes, Andromache, |. 250. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Shall I speak or hold my tongue? (Eloquar an 
sileam ?) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 32. (1511) 
I know enough to hold my Tongue. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomntologia. No. 2609.(1732) 


The mon have leave to speak that cannot haud 
his tongue. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 1595) 
He must have leave to speak who cannot hold 
his tongue. 

GrorcE Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, p. 83. (1683) 

KELLY, p. 145; FULLER, No. 1992. 
He maie shewe wisdome at will, 
That with angry herte can holde his tongue 
styll. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1546) 
Moreover, it is written that the tongue is a little 
fire, which kindleth greate matters, and that he 
which keepeth and represscth his tongue, keep- 
eth his owne soule. 

Guazzo,Civile Conversation.Bk.ii, p.122.(1574) 
If thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to 
hold thy tongue. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Enchiridion. Cent. iii, sec. 

32. (1640) 


6 
He is not a fool who knows when to hold his 
tongue. 

WintiaM ) =Hazurtt, Characteristics. No. 59. 
(1823) The Scots say, “He kens muckle who 
kens when to speak, but fair mair wha kens 
when to haud his tongue”; the Italians, 
“Assai sa, chi non sa, se tacer sa” (He that 
knows nothing knows enough if he knows 
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how to hold his tongue) ; the French, “Assez 
sait qui sait vivre et se taire’ (He knows 
enough who knows how to live and be 
silent). 


7 
Hold your tongue! (Favete linguis.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 1, 1. 2. (23 B.C.) 
Often had Almo said to her, “Daughter, hold 
your tongue,” yet still she held it not. (Saepe illi 
dixerat Almo, | Nata, tene linguam; nec tamen 
illa tenet.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 601. (c. A.b. 7) 

Hold thy tonge, mercy! It is but a trufle that 
thow tellest. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

B, passus xviii, 1. 146. (1377) 
Jesus helde his tonge. 

MiLes CovERDALE, tr., New Testament: Mat- 
thew, xxvi, 63. (1535) The Authorized Ver- 
sion is, ‘Jesus held his peace.” 

Why do we hold our tongues? 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 125. (1606) 
J advise you to hold your tongue. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Shocked to hear in rough English, Hold your 
tongue. 

Lapy Luxsoroucn, Letter to Shenstone, 28 

Nov., 1749. 
Hold your impertinent tongue, sir. 

HarritT Martineau, The Loom and the Lug- 
ger. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1833) SHaw, Heartbreak 
House. Act ii. (1913) 


8 
Teach me, and I will hold my tongue. (Docete 
me, et ego tacebo.) 

Old Testament: Job, vi, 24. (c 350 B.C.) 


9 
He who holds his tongue is strong. (Qui silet 
est firmus.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amorts, 1. 697. (c. 1 B.C.) 
He that cannot hold his tongue can hold nothing. 
JosepH ΜΈΡΕ, Maxim. (a. 1638) “A frequent 
proverbial speech of our Author.” Sce 
Mede’s Works, p. xvii. 
He that cannot refrain from much speaking is 
like a city without walls, and less pains in the 
world a man cannot take than to hold his tongue. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH, Imstructtons to His Son. 
Sec. 4. (1616) 
10 Sweet, bid me hold my tongue, 
For in this rapture I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent. 
SHAKESPEARE. Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 137. 
(1601) 
Yes, forsooth, I will hold my tongue; so your 
face bids me, though you say nothing. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 214. (1605) 


11 
He can hardly speak, who cannot hold his 
peace. 

TorRiANO, Prassa Universale, p. 279. (1666) 
He that knows not when to hold his peace, 
knows not when to speak. 

Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 157. (1669) 
He cannot speak well, that cannot hold his 
Tongue. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gaomologia. No. 1820.(1732) 
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1 
For every wys man, out of drede, 
Can kepe his tunge til he see nede; 
And fooles can not holde hir tunge; 
A fooles belle is sone runge. 
(Car sages on sa langue garde.) 
JEAN DE MEuNG, Roman de la Rose, |. 4732 (c. 
1270), Caaucer (?), tr., 1. 5263. 


TOOL 


2 
Man is a tool-using animal. 
THomas CArRLyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 
5. (1833) See also under Man. 
A tool is but the extension of a man’s hand. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 44. (1887) 


3 
Handle your tools without mittens. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


4 
A wise Man will make Tools of what comes 
to Hand. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 476. (1732) 
The moment creates the tool to serve its need. 
(Nur was der Augenblick erschafft, das kann er 
niitzen.) 

GOETHE, Faust.Pt. i, sc.1.(1806) MacIntyre, tr. 
Give us the tools, and we will finish the job. 

Winston CrurcuiLt, Radio Broadcast, 9 Feb., 

1941. 
We asked for the tools. You gave them to us. 

Winston CHurcHm., Message, to the US. 

Chamber of Commerce, 30 April, 1943. 
NEVER HAD ILL WORKMAN GOOD TOOLS, see under 
WORKMAN. 


It is shrewed to iape with naked swordes 

Joun STANsripce, Vulgaria, Ὁ. 20. (1510) 
ae say that it is not good iesting with edge 
toles. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 57. (1579) 
It is ill iesting with edged tooles, and bad sport- 
ing with kinges. 

Rosert Greene, Pandosto. (1588) 

There’s no jesting witb edge tools. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. Act ii, se. 1. (¢. 1613) 
Edg'd tools thrown in merriment may wound 
reputations. 

Furrer, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 12. (1642) 
The most sportful fishes dare not jest with the 
edged-tools of this Dead-Sea. 

Tuomas Futrer, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 

ii, xiii, 270. (1650) 
‘Tis dangerous meddling with edge-tools. 

Joun ΤΆΤΗΑΛΜ, Scots Figgaries. Act tii (1652) 
It is ill jesting with edge-tools, especially such 
as are sharpened by Scripture. 

Tuomas Futier, Worthies, ti, 413. (1662) 

J eine with matrimony is playing with edged 
tools. 

Henry ΕἸΣΙΌΙΝΟ, Love in Several Masques. 

Act iv, se. 7. (1728) 
{t is i] Jesting with the Joiner’s Tools, worse 
with the Doctor’s. 

Franxiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1752. 


TOOTH 


To play with edge tools is held unwise. 

J. R. Prancueé, Extravagansas, ii, 58. (1839) 
“Oh dear, what an edged tool you are”—‘Don’t 
play with me then.” 

Dicxens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 47. (1839) 
You jest; ill jesting with edge-tools! 

Tennyson, The Princess. Pt. ii, 1. 184. (1847) 
All tools are in one sense cdge-tools, and are 
dangerous. 

Emerson, Works and Days. (1870) 

You may play with a bull till you get his horn 
in your eye. Another form of, “Do not play with 
edged tools.” 

Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 158. (1917) 
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Men have become the tools of their tools. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 


7 
It is a prouerbe wise and auncient, 
Beware how you geue any edge toole 
Unto madmen that be insipient, 
Unto a younge childe, and unto a fool. 
δια Waser, The Longer Thou Liuest, the 
More Foole Thou Art, sig. D1. (c. 1568) 
For Madmen, Children, Wits and Fools 
Shou’d never meddle with Edg’d Tools. 
Swirt, Imitations of Horace. Bk. ii, Ode 2, 
1. 32. (1714) 


TOOTH 


8 
At it their teeth water, that most goodly and 
beautiful cittie. 
PHILEMON ΗΟ, ΑΝΏ, tr., Livy, vii, xxx, 269 
(1600) A variant of “the mouth waters” 
See under Movtn. 
Oh, my little green gooseberry, my teeth waters 
at ye. 
GeorceE Farquuar, Love and a Bottle. Act v 
sc. 1. (1698) 
It makes my teeth water. Salivam mihi movet 
LitTLeton, Latin Dictionary: Saliva. (1724) 


9 
White teeth are useless furniture if they have 
nothing to chew. (λευκῶν ὀδόντων ἔργον ἔστ᾽, ἣν 
μή τι καί μασῶνται.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Peace, |. 1310. (421 B.C.) 


Your teeth are longer than your beard. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.582.(1855) 


11 
Beware of pullyng out any toth, for pul out 
one, and pul out mo. 

ΒΟΟΆΡΕ, Breviary of Healthe, Ὁ. 97. (1552) 


12 
Suche weren fayre gownes and fayr gyrdels 
of gold that haue theyr teeth cold at home. 
WittraM Caxton, tr., Aesop. Bk. ii, fab. 15 
(1484) They are hungry at home. 
He that wotketh not... shal haue ofte at his 
teeth grete cold. 
eae Caxton, tr., Aesop. Bk. iv, fab. 17. 
4 
It were to no purpose to show our teeth un- 
less we could bite. 
Joun CHAMBERLAIN, In Court and Times o} 
James I (1848), i, 361. (1615) 
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If you cannot bite, never show your teeth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 72. (1678) 
From the Italian, “Se non puoi mordere, 
non monstrar mai i denti.” 
When the law shows her teeth, but dares not bite. 
Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame, i, 17. (1742) 


1 
Yet ik have alwey a coltes tooth. 

CnHaucer, The Reeve’s Prologue, 1. 34. (c. 
1386) Youthful desires or inclination to 
wantonness. 

But yet I hadde alwey a coltes tooth. 
Gat-tothed I was, and that bicam me weel. 
I hadde the prente of seynt Venus seel. 

Cuaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |, 602. 

I had not thought that as yet your coltes tooth 
stucke in your mouth. - 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 412. (1580) 
Age hath pluckt out all his coltes teeth. 

RoBert GREENE, Pertmedcs. (1588) 

Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 3, 48. (1612) 

I] myself have been good in my time; and still 
have a colt’s tooth in my head. 

HEAD AND KIRKMAN, The English Rogue. Pt. 

ili, ἢ. 7. (1674) 
My Aunt Margery had again a Colt's-Tooth in 
her Head. 

RIcHARD STEELE, The Tatler. No. 151. (1709) 
Tho’ not in the bloom of my youth, 

Yet still I have left a colt’s tooth. 

GrorGe Cotman, Sr., The Portrait. Pt.ii.(1770) 
His Majesty ... Had a Colt’s tooth and loved 
another Dame. 

JoHN Wotcot (Peter Pinpar), Lord Auck- 

land’s Triumph. (1800) 


2 
But I wol kepe it for your owene tooth. 
Craucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, Ἰ. 449. (c. 
1388) 
Will you haue all for your owne tothe ? 
THomas Lopce, A Defence of Poetry, Ὁ. 8. 
(1579) 


Hot things, sharp things, sweet things, cold 
things, 
All rot the teeth, and make them look like 
olde things. 
Frankiin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1734. 
Sweet things are bad for the teeth. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


4 
It was, as our national proverb says, “like 
pulling teeth” to teach him. 
Epwarp Everett Hare, 3fy Double and How 
He Undid Me. (1859) 


5, 
The run of one’s teeth: free board, usually 
in return for work done. 

C. H. Hartsnorne, Shropshire Glossary, Ὁ. 

552. (1841) 
It was an understood thing that he was to have 
the run of his teeth at Hazelhurst. 

M. E. Brappon, The Clover Foot.Ch.28.(1879) 
The subscribers frequently in turn provided the 
Curate with ... “the run of his teeth.” 

R. 9. Feraueon, Carlisle, ἢ. 181. (1889) 
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6 
What a word has passed the barrier of your 
teeth? (ποῖόν ce ἔπος φύγεν ἕρκος ὀδόντων 1) 

Homes, [léad. Bk. iv, 1. 350, (ς, 850 8.6.) Fre- 
quently repeated, see under Worp. 

The teeth form a barrier to check wanton words. 
(Petulantiaeque verborum coercendae vallum 
esse oppositum dentium,) 

AuLus Ge tttus, Noctes Atticae. Bk. i, ch. 15, 
sec. 3. (ς. A.D. 150) Gellius quotes Homer’s 
line. 

It was excellently said of that philosopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth set in our 
mouth, to restrain the petulancy of our words. 

Ben Jomwson, Explorata: Lingua Sapientis. 
(1636) See also Toncue: TONGUE AND 
TEETH. 


There was a gnashing of teeth. (ὀδόντων 
καναχὴ.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. xix, ]. 365, (c. 850 B.C.) 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
New Testament: Matthew, xxii, 13. (c. A.D. 
65) See under WEEPING. 


Soon todd [toothed], soon with God. 

James Howe, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 4/1. 
(1659) “A Northern Proverb when a child 
hath teeth too soon.” 

Quickly too’d and quickly go, 
Quickly will thy mother have moe. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 52. (1670) 
“Some have it quickly to’d, quickly with 
God,”’ Ray comments, “as if early breeding 
of teeth were a sign of a short life. whereas 
we read of some born with teeth in their 
heads, who yet have lived long enough to 
become famous men.” 

Soon in the goom [gum], quick in the womb. 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 354. (1869) 

Soon toothed, soon turfed. 
Notes and Queries, vii, v, 285. (1888) 


9 
The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and 


the children's teeth are set on edge. 
Old Testament: Jeremiak, xxxi, 29. (c. 700 
B.C.) Also Ezekiel, xviii, 2. See under Grape. 
Sette other mens teeth on edge. 
STEFANO GuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iii. 
p. 27. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
That would set my teeth nothing on edge. 
cu ARESreARE, I Henry IV, iii, 1, 133. (1597) 
The toothless man envies the one who can 
fill himself with food. (Edentulus vescentium 
dentibus invidet.) 
SAINT JEROME, (Hieronymus), Epistles. (c. 
A.D. 400) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, i. 7 
ΤΟ DIG ONE’S GRAVE WITH ONE’S TEETH, see under 
GLUTTONY 


1 
Wite [blame] your teeth if your tail be small. 
James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 355 (1721) 
Or if it be Jarge. The French say, “Faire 
Valchymie avec les dents” (To make alchemy 
with the tecth), that is, to save money by 
eating sparely. 
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1 
They met . . . and from the teeth forwarde 


departed good friends againe. 
WILLLIAM Lamsarps, A Perambulation of 
Kent (1826), p. 420. (1570) 
Many of them like vs but from the teeth out- 
warde. 
Joun Upatt, The State of the Churche of 
England (Arber), p. 27. (1588) 
They love not, or but from teeth outward. 
WituiaM Litty, Christian Astrology. Sec. 88. 
(1647) 
From the teeth forward. That is, not inwardly. 
JaMEs KEL ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 105.(1721) 
To be friends from the teeth forward is common 
enough. 
James Hocc, Letters, 28 Feb., 1815. See also 
under SMILE. 


The Smith and the diuel hath a drie tooth in 
his head. 
LopcE ΑΝῸ GREENE, A Looking Glasse for 
London, sig. G3. (1598) 


3 
If shee be gagge toothed, tell hir some merry 
lest, to make hir laughe. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 116. (1579) 
Sal laughs at everything you say. Why? Be- 
cause she has fine teeth. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
You can’t laugh, but you must show your teeth. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


4 
I am glad that my Adonis hath a sweete tooth 
in his head. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 308. (1580) 
Thou hast ...a sweet tooth in thy head, a 
liquorish appetite to delicate meats and intoxi- 
cating wines. 

Tomas ApaMs, Sermons (1861), ii,354.(1629) 
I know you’ve a sweet tooth. 

Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, Manchester Man. Ch. 

17. (1876) 


δ 
That dayntie toothe of thine must bee pulled 
out, else wilt thou surfecte [surfeit] with 
desire. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 390. (1580) 
And keep the best οὐ th’ meat (forsooth) 
For your own Worship’s dainty tooth. 
᾿ CuHarrzes Corton, The Scoffer Scoft. (1675) 


Jesuits . . . sowed the dragon’s teeth which 
sprung up into the hydras of rebellion and 
apostasy. 

J. B. Marspen, The History of the Early Puri- 
tans, p. 290. (1850) The reference is to the 
dragon’s teeth sowed by Cadmus, from 
which sprang armed men. See under Dracon. 


There is no dealing with him without having 
one’s eye teeth. 
J. J. Monter, in Arrersury, Miscellaneous 
Works, v, 147. (1730) 
The ladies have all their eye teeth about them, 
as the saying is. 
Tuomas Cocan, Jokn Buncle, jr., 1,148.(1778) 


- «᾿ς. 
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He who gets the better of them .. . must have 
his eye-teeth cut, and rise before day. 

J. Κ΄ Pautpine, John Bull & Brother Jona- 

than, p. 96. (1812) 
Them are fellers cut their eye-teeth before they 
ever sot foot in this country. 

T. C. Hatrpurton (Sam Swick), The Clock- 

maker. Ser. i, ch. 17. (1837) 
“He has cut his eye-teeth.” He is keen. 

J. MitcHerL, Nantucketisms, Ὁ. 41. (1848) 
Progress which is made by a boy “when he cuts 
his eye-teeth.” 

Emerson, Essays: Civilization. (1870) 

It ain’t been my habit to do any painless dentis- 
try when I find a Yank cutting an eye-tooth. 

O. Henry, Roads of Destiny, p. 357. (1909) 


8 
Take it not that I hit you here in the teethe. 
WILLIAM Patten, The Expedicion into Scot- 
lande of Prince Edward: Preface. (1548) To 
reproach. 
Some .. . will not stick to hit him in the teeth. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 147. (1581) Pettie, tr. 
[He] did twit us in the teeth. 
Joun Day, Diall: Epistle Dedicatory. (1614) 
He ... hitteth no man in the teeth. 
WILLIAM WHateE ty, Goa’s Husbandry, ii, 53. 
(1619) 


9 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 1, 15. (1599) 
You ... set your teeth when each design fell 
short. 
Dryven, Mariage-d-la-Mode: Epilogue.(1672) 
She set her teeth when she thought of Arthur. 
Grorce Exiot, Adam Bede. Ch. 37. (1859) 
Her teeth were set hard, and her brow was knit. 
WittraM Morris, The Earthly Paradise, ii, 
iii, 350. (1870) 
10 
Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are 
even shorn. (Dentes tui sicut greges ton- 
sarum. ) 
Old Testament: Song of Solomon, iv, 2. (c. 
900 B.c.) Repeated in vi, 6. 
Hire teht aren white ase bon of whal. 
Unxnown, Lyric Poetry (Percy So., No. 19), 
p. 34. (c. 1307) 
Her teeth Perles. 
Sterano Guazz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 79. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Two faire and wel ordered number of orient 
pearle, in safegard of your little mouth, edged 
with most precious and fine Coralls. 
Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 189. (1574) Young, tr. 
Her alabaster teeth stoode as a ranke of precious 
pearls. 
Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 211. (1576) 
He showed a row of teeth white as ivory. 
Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. Ch. 5.(1836) 


11 
With hands and feet. (Manibus pedibusque.) 
Terence, Andria, 1. 161. (166 8.c.) Already a 
proverb when Terence used it. Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 15, who lists other 
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similar ones, “Nervis omnibus” (Straining 
every nerve); “Remis velisque” (With oars 
and sails) ; “Toto pectore” (With one’s whole 
soul), all proverbial phrases by which the 
Romans expressed the utmost exertion to 
accomplish an end. 

To hold on with the teeth. (Mordicus tenere.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i. 
(45 B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iv, 
22, who explains that the proverb means to 
persist in something with the greatest per- 
tinacity. He cites another, “With the whole 
body and all the nails’’ (Toto corpore, om- 
nibus unguiculis), having the same meaning. 

He doeth all thynges . . . with tothe and nayle, 
as moche as in him lyeth. 

NicoLas UDALL, Flowers Out of Tevence, fo. 3. 
(1533) 

They would faine kepe them as long as euer 
they might, euen with tooth and naile. 

Sir Toomas More, A Dyaloge of Comforte 
Against Tribulation, iii, xxii, 193. (1534) 
Contending with tuith and naill (as is the 

prouerb). 

Ninian WincET, Certane Tractatis for Refor- 
matioun of Doctryne. (1562) Works 
(S.T.S.), i, 16. 

Defended with tooth and nail. 

JamMeES CaLFniit, Answer to Martiall, Ὁ. 228. 
(1565) 

You did labour tooth and nayle. 

Sterano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 190. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

[He] fighteth for it tooth and nail. 

WinLtiaM WILKINSON, A Confutation of Cer- 
taine Articles, Ὁ. 51. (1579) 

She flew in her Face Tooth and Nail. 

Tuomas D'Urrey, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
iv, 156. (1719) 

Tomorrow I resume the Chronicles, tooth and 
nail, 

WALTER Sco1t, Journal, 26 July, 1827. 

I go at it tooth and nail. 
Dickens, David Copperfield Ch. 42. (1850) 


1 
Which . . . casteth no man in the teeth. 
WiLL1AM TINDATE, Exposition of James, i, 5. 
(1526) 
The murtherers also that were crucified with him, 
cast the same in his tethe. 

Mies CoverDae,tr., Malthew,xxvii,44.(1535) 
But thereto deuiscth to cast in my teeth, 
Checks and chokyng oysters. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
The trecheries of his parents wil be cast in 
his teeth. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 125. (1579) 
All his faults observed, To cast into my tecth. 

SHAKESPEARE, Judius Caesar, iv, 3, 98. (1599) 
This neglect is often thrown in our teeth 

Francis Bracc, Discourse on the Parables. Ch. 

13. (1694) 


2 
What I haue longe desired now I haue it 
maugre thyn teeth. 
Joun ve Trevisa, tr.. Polychronicon, vii. 7 
(1387) 
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Reynawde toke Alarde oute of his enemyes 
handes, mawgre theyr teeth. 
Wititram Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of} 
Aymon (E.E.T.S.), p. 109. (c. 1489) 
Mauerv thy teeth to lyue cause hym shall I. 
Sirk THomas More, Juvenile Verses. (ς. 1500) 
In the spight of his teeth. 
Joun Sxetton, Why Come Ye Not to Court, 
1. 940. (c. 1520) 
In the despyte of his teth I wyll se my nece. 
Lorp BerNners, Huon of Burdeux (E.E.TS.), 
p. 175. (c. 1534) 
J will stand here in spight of your teeth. 
BarRTEN Hotypbay, Technogamia. Act v, sc. 6. 
(1618) 
He forced himself upon me at Paris in spite of 
my teeth and my doors. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to Gray, 18 Feb.. 
1768. 


3 
You must be more careful with them store 
teeth of your’n or you'll have to gum it agin. 
ARTEMUS Warp, War Fever in Baldinsville 
(1861) 
ESCAPE BY SKIN OF TEETH, see under ESCAPE. 
A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH, see under RETRIBUTION 


Ii—Tooth: The Aching Tooth 


4 
My curse upon your venom’d stang, 
That shoots my tortur’d gooms alang. 
Rosert Burns, Address to the Toothache 
(1789) 
There is no ease for a mouth with an aching 
tooth. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 75. (1937) 


5 

An infallible remedy for toothache. viz.— 

Wash the root of an aching tooth in Elder 

vinegar, and let it dry half an hour in the sun: 

after which it will never ache more. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 


6 
According to the Proverbe, The tongue rolles 
there where the teeth aketh. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation Bk iv. 
p. 201. (1574) Young, tr. 

Where the tooth pain, the toung is commonly 
upon it. 

JaMes Howe tz, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 8 
(1659) The Italian is, “Dove il dente duolc. 
la lingua v’inciampa.” Another form is, “La 
lingua corre ove il dente duole.” The French 
say, “La langue va ou la dent fait mal” (The 
tongue goes whcre the tooth aches). or “La 
langue se porte a la dent malade” (The 
tongue carries itself to the sick tooth). The 
Spanish form is, “Alla va la lengua, do ducle 
la muela.” The Dutch say, “Where a man 
feels the pain, there he lays his hand.” 

The Tongue is ever turning to the aching Tucth 

THOMAS FUuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4796 

(1732) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1746. 


7 
The tooth-ache is more ease than to deal with 


ill people. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudcntum. No. 560. (1640) 
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1 
Better tooth out than always ache. 
James Howe1t1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 
FuLier, No. 869. See also under Eve. 


2 
I have a longing tooth, that makes me cry. 
Lovce, Rosalynde (Hunt Cl.), p. 136. (1590) 
You have still . . . an aching tooth at those poor 
varlets. 
Str Rocer L’Esrrance, tr., Quevedo’s Visions 
(1904), p. 201. (1667) 
To have an aching tooth at one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 274. (1678) 
To be angry at. 
He had an aching tooth, as they say, at the mill- 
stones of a water-mill. 
Rocer Nortn, Lives of the Norths, ii, 172. 
(1742) A longing or desire for. 
(He’s) got a terr’ble aching-tooth for our old 
Sow. 
ParISH AND SHAW, Kentish Dialect, Ὁ. 1.(1887) 


8 
Who hath aching teeth hath ill tenants. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 26. (1670) 


4 
For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 
1, 35. (1598) 


5 
The man with the toothache thinks everyone 
happy whose teeth are sound. 

SHaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


TOPSY-TURVY, see Upside-Down 
F TORCH 


Those having torches will pass them on to 
others. (λαμπάδια ἔχοντες διαδώσουσιν ἀλλήλοις.) 

Prato, The Re public.Bk.i,sec.328A.(c.375 B.C.) 
Begetting and rearing children, and so handing 
on life, like a torch from one generation to an- 
other. (καθάπερ λαμπάδα τὸν βίον.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 776B. (c. 345 5.6.) 
Many torches flicker out between hand and hand. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 137. (1940) 
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7 
Not to be handled with a pair of tongs. 
Jonun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 34. (1639) 
Without a payre of tongs no man will touch her. 
Unxnown, Wit Restor’d, Ὁ. 159. (1658) 
Ide not touch him with a pair of tongs. 
Jouw Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 196. (1670) 
I will not touch her with a Pair of Tongs. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2649.(1732) 
I was so ragged and dirty that you wouldn't 
have touched me with a pair of tongs. 
Dicxens, Hard Times. Bk. i, ch. 4. (1854) 
I wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole. 
THorne ΘΜΊΤΗ, The Passionate Witch, Ὁ. 148. 
(1941) Orsrn, Cat’s Claw, Ὁ. 56. (1943) 
I would not touch (it, etc.) with a barge-pole. I 
should have nothing to do with it: colloquial: 
late C.19-20. 
Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
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8 
Every finger a limetwig, touch and take, take 
and hold. 
Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 197. (1591) 
I know that the prouerbe saies, touch me and 
take me. 
Two Merry Milkmaids. Act iv, sc. 2. (1620) 
My grandam left me nothing at her death 
But a good old proverb, that’s Touch and Take. 
Sir ΊΣΙΑΜ Davenant, The Law Against 
Lovers. Act iv. (1662) 
The enemy have a shoal of frigates with their 
fleet. . . . My Motto shall be Touch and Take. 
Lorp NEtson, Letter to J. Ὁ. Thomson, 5 Sept., 
1805. 


9 
Touch pot, touch penny. 

Eomunvp Gayton, Pleasant Notes upon Don 

Quixot, p. 83. (1654) No credit given. 
If you touch pot you must touch penny. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 
He touched the pence when others touched the 
pot. 

Swirt, Elegy on Mr. Demar. (1720) 

Touch pot touch penny makes every man equal. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 16. (1822) 

10 
It is better not to touch me. (Melius non 
tangere. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 1, 1. 45. (35 B.c.) 
Touch me not. (μή μον ἅπτον.) 

New Testament: John, xx, 17. (c. A.D. 110) 
The Vulgate is the well known “Noli me 
tangere.” 

He is a noli-me-tangere. 

Unknown, Mankind. (c. 1475) In Lost Tudor 
Plays, p. 23. 

The Porcupine stands upon his guard, and pro- 
claims Noli me tangere to man and beast. 

Witirm Woop, New Englands Prospect, Ὁ. 


24. (1634) 
They were of the Tribe of Dan, and were noli 
me tangere. 
Str Rosert NAuUNTON, Fragmenta Regalia 


(Arber), p. 18. (a. 1635) 
TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT, see under ABSTINENCE. 
To TOUCH TO THE QUICK, see under QUICK. 
11 
Print in such a form, as in the Bookseller’s 
phrase will make a Sixpenny touch. 
Swirt, Preface to Burnet’s History of the Ref- 
ormation of the Church of England. (1712) 
At night went to the Ball... . A guinea touch. 
Sir E. Pritsrps, Diary, 22 Sept., 1720. 
A thousand ounces of gold was no foolish touch. 
Roitr Bo_prewoop (T. A. Browne), Robbery 
under Arms. Ch. 44. (1888) 


12 
We tire of the painter’s art when it wants 
these finishing touches. 
Horace WALPOLE, Anecdotes of Painting, iv, 
145. (1771) 
With the finishing touch ... he completes his 
picture. 
Jonn Kesre, Sermons. No. v. (1831) The 
proverbial use of the phrase “finishing 
touch” is, of course, derived from painting. 
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1 
’Twas touch and go—but I got my seat. 


RatpH Warpiaw, Letter. 
ANDER, Life, vi, 166. 
It had been touch-and-go with them for many a 
day. 
Susan Ferrier, Destiny. Ch. 4. (1831) 
You had a close escape. Well, “touch and go” 
is good pilotage, they say. 
W. H. MAXweELuL, Hector O’Halloran. Ch. 25. 
(1842) 
Touch-and-go, said of anything within an ace 
of ruin. 
W. H. Smytn, The Sailor’s Word-Book.(1867) 


TOUGH 


2 
As tough as white leather. 
RANDLE CotTcGRAVE, Dictionary: Corias. (1611) 
The “cold fowl” was .. . as tough as leather. 
Jane WELSH CarLyLe, Letters, i, 219. (1843) 
“As tough as toe-leather” is a mid-western 
Variant. 
She’s as tough as old boots. 
Mary BripcmMan, Robert Lynne. Bk. i, ch. 13. 
(1870) 
He was tough as a pine-knot. 
GENE S. Porter, Freckles, p. 95. (1904) 


3 
You'll find him tough, 
tough is Joseph. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 10. (1848) 
The toughs of the distant alleys. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, Venetian Life. Ch. 2. (1866) 
Another “tcugh” helped them hustle me in. 
JOAQuIN MILLER, Memorie and Rime. Ch. 1. 
(1884) 
One of the toughest of the toughs in the slums. 
W. T. Steap, 1| Christ Came to Chicago, Ὁ. 36. 
(1894) 


4 
The king . . . made it somdel tougt. 
Ropert oF Groucester, Metrical Chronicle, 1. 
10498. (1297) 
Make it not so tough. 
Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum, 
Ἰ, 3516. (ς. 1412) 
Mary, you make it toughe. 
PaLscrave, La Langue Francoyse,p.624.(1530) 
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5 
[He] had more tow on his distaff Than Ge- 
rueys knew. 
Cuaucer, The Miller's Tale, |. 588. (c. 1386) 
Had more business in hand. 
Tow on my distaf haue I for to spynne, 
More, my fadir, than ye wot of vit. 
THOMAS Hocctevg, Re Regimine Principum, 
I. 1226. (c. 1412) 
I pave more tow on my distaff than I can well 
spin. 
Jonn Heywoop, The Pardoner and the Frere. 
(1533) In Hazuitt, Old Plays, i, 238. 
Some of them shall wyn 
More towe on their distaues, than they can well 
Spyn. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


(1815) See ALEx- 


= 


Ma’am. Tough, Sir, 


She hath other Tow on her Distaff. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4128.(1732) 
I had too much flax on my distaff. 

WALTER Scott, Letters (1894), ii, 4. (1818) 
He found more on his distaff that time than he 
knew how to spin. 

Conan Doyte, Sir Nigel. Ch. 26. (1906) 


ὲ TOWER 


Your humours building towers in the ayre. 
Hucu BrovucuTon, Letters about Hades, ii, 9. 
(1599) See CasTLeE: CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
Be as a tower, that, firmly set, 
Shakes not its top for any blast that blows. 
(Sta come torre ferma, che non crolla 
giammai la cima per soffiar de’ venti.) 
Dante, Purgatorio. Canto v, 1. 14. (c. 1300) 


ΠΟ fall’n at length that tower of strength. 


TENNYSON, Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington. (1852) 
A tower of strength. A powerful or a most reli- 
able, resourceful person: mid C. 19-20. ... 
God is, in the Bible, often alluded to as a tower, 
‘a strong tower’—a source of protection. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


8 
The strongest tower has not the highest wall. 
WILLIAM Morris, The Earthly Paradise: The 
Story of Cupid and Psyche, |. 896. (1868) 


Tower of ivory. (Tour d'ivoire.) 
CHARLES-AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUvE, Pensées 
d’Aott: A M. Villemain. St. 3. (1837) 
Sainte-Beuve compares Victor Hugo to a 
feudal baron with his armor on, and then 
says of Alfred de Vigny, 
Et Vigny, plus secret, 
Comme en sa tour d'ivoire, avant midi, 
rentrait. 
The tower of ivory is assailed. 
Oscar Wipe, Letter to Robert Rose. (1895) 
The tower of ivory awakened my desire; 
I longed to enclose myself in selfish bliss. 
RiBen Dario. Portico. St. 13. (c. 1900) 
The poet, retired in his Tower of Ivorv, isolated, 
according to his desire, from the world of man, 
resembles . . . the watcher . . . in a lighthouse. 
JULES pe GAULTIER, War and the Destiny of 
Art. (c. 1908) 
Come let us forget our ivory-towers, brothers. 
Come let us be bold with our songs. 
VACHEL Linpsay, Every Soul is a Circus. Pt. 
iv. (1914) 


10 
All this werld, bath tur and tun. 
Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, |. 12983. (a. 1300) 
Thenne was he lord of toure and towne. 
UNKNOWN, Sir Amadace, Ixxii. (c. 1420) 


11 
A tower is fallen, a star is set! Alas! alas for 
Celin! 

Unxnown, Lamentation for the Death of 
Celin. See Locr#art, Spanisk Ballads, p. 
118. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge began his 
eulogy of Theodore Roosevelt with these 
words 
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TOWN 
See also Village 


1 
We'll take this town to pieces and see what 
makes it tick. 

O. Henry, The Lonesome Road. (1909) 

He thinks it smart to paint the town red. 

R. D. Paine, Comrades of the Rolling Ocean, 
p. 108. (1921) Though not recorded before 
1877, the phrase may derive from the an- 
cient use of red as a festival color. 

You've been painting the town red while I’ve 
been holding my nose to the grindstone. 

E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Rolling Bones, 
p. 80. (1939) PAINTING THE FACE, See under 
FACE. 


2 
He that is in a town in May loseth his Spring. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 986. 
(1640) MAN MADE THE TOWN, See under 
City. 


3 
A small country town is not the place in 
vbich one would choose to quarrel with a 
wife; every human being in such places is a 
spy. 

SAMUEL Jounson, Letters. Vol. i, p. 107.(1760) 
A village is a hive of glass, 
Where nothing unobserved can pass. 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 


8 
Small town, great renown. (Petite ville, grand 
renom. ) 
RaBELAIS, Partagruel. Bk. v, ch. 34. (1552) Of 
Chinon, his native town. “The big toad in 
the little puddle.” 


5 
This creature is what they call ‘newly come 
upon the town.” 
STEELE, The Spectator. No. 266. (1712) 
I han't been so long upon the town. 
Gay, Beggar's Opera. Act ii, sc. 4. (1727) 
6 


A little one horse town. 
Marx Twaw, Huckleberry Finn.Ch.20.(1884) 
This poor little one-horse town. 
Marx Twain, The Underteker’s Story. A 
phrase which Twain used many times. 
A little one-eyed, blinking sort of place. 
Tuomas Harpy, Jess of the Urbervilles. 
Phase i, ch. 1. (1891) 


: TRACK 


Τ᾿ ἃ a made him make tracks. 
T. Ὁ. Harzsurton (Sam Sricx), The Clock- 
maker (1862), p. 30. (1835) 
He fell dead in his tracks. 
Rosert Car_ton, The New Purchase. Ch. 17. 


(1843) 
I'll die in my tracks first. 
J. J. Hoorn, Taking the Census, Ὁ, 179. (1845) 
I enaeavored to cover up my tracks as far as 
possible. 
A. D. Ricwarpson, The Secret Service, Ὁ. 57. 
(1865) 


TRADE 


He has the art of covering up his tracks. 
: Unknown, A Masque of Poets, p. 244. (1878) 


They ... propound to us . . . not one usu- 
ally beaten track only. 

FRANCIS JUNIUS, JR., The Painting of the An- 

cients, Ὁ. 242. (1638) 

The world never believes it is possible for people 
to act out of the common track. 

Lapy M. W. Montacu, Letters, i, 96. (1714) 
To ... Pace the Round Eternal? ... 
To beat and beat The beaten Track? 
᾿ Younc, Night Thoughts, iii, 332. (1742) 


The language had run off the track. 

LOWELL, Among My Books: Spenser. (1875) 
He is disposed to fly the track. 
gine Twain, A Tramp Abroad, Ὁ. 510. (1880) 


He was brought up on the wrong side of the 
tracks. 
McKnicnt Marmar, Never Say Die, p. 92. 
(1943) The railroad tracks. 


11 
The railroad from Omaha appears to have 
. . . the inside track. 
J. F. Meine, Sainte Fe and Back, p.24.(1867) 
T guess I’ve got the inside track. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Ch. 20. (1885) 
When a woman... has the inside track, .. . 
the man has no show whatever. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Perch of the Devil. Ch. 
2. (1914) 


12 
You're on the right track. (Rectam instans 
viam. ) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 54. (c. 200 B.C.) 


TRADE 
See also Business 


13 

He who does not teach his son a trade teaches 

him as it were to become a robber. 

Babylonian Talmud: Kiddushin, fo. 29a. (c. 

450) Attributed to Rabbi Yehudah. Quoted 
by Emerson, Journals, 1863, who calls it a 
Persian saying. 

He that hath no good trade it is to his loss. 

ἔπ ρ τ, Jacula Prudentum. No. 562. (1640) 


A trade that does not feed its master is not 
worth two beans. (Oficio que no da de comer 
ἃ su duefio no vale dos habas.) 

s CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 47. (1615) 


He that meddles with another man’s trade, 

milks his cow in a pannier [basket]. 
Corcrave, Dictionary: Pannier. (1611) 

He that changes his Trade makes Soop in a 

Basket. 

eee Parmer, Proverbs, Ὁ. 89. (1710) 


Trade is the mother of money. 
Tuomas Daaxe, Bibliotheca, p. 207. (1633) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) FuLrga, 

Gnomologia. No. $271. (1732) 


TRADE 


Trade which, like blood, should circularly flow. 

Joun Drypven, Annus Mirabilis. St. 2. (1666) 
An Handful of Trade is an Handful of Gold. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 603. (1732) 
Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, line added to Goldsmith’s 

Deserted Village. (1770) 
Trade is a plant which grows wherever there is 
peace. 

Emerson, Essays: Young American. (1844) 
The greatest meliorator of the world is selfish, 
huckstering trade. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Works and 

Days. (1870) See also COMMERCE. 


1 
A tradesman thou! and hope to go to Heav’n? 
Joun Drypen, tr., Juvenal. Sat. v,}.204.(1693) 
Ask the grave tradesman to direct thee right ; 
He ne’er deceives but when he profits by ’t. 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. ii, 1. 71. (1716) 
He looked upon the whole generation of woollen- 
drapers to be such despicable wretches that no 
gentleman ought to pay them. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 9. (1750) 


2 
Two trades together are too much for one 
man to thrive upon. 
TnoMas Futter, The Holy State: Lady Paula. 
Bk. i, ch. 11. (1642) 
A man of many trades begs his bread on Sunday. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 5. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 304. (1732) The 
Germans say, “Finfzehn Handwerk, das 
sechzehnte Betteln” (He knows fifteen trades 
and lives by begying); the French, “Douze 
meétiers, treize mistres” (A dozen trades, 
thirteen miseries). JACK OF ALL TRADES, see 
Jack. 


3 
They who count a calling a prison, shall at 
last make a prison their calling. 

THOMAS FuLrer, The Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 

14. (1642) 

A man who qualifies himself well for his calling 
never fails of employment in it. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Peter Carr,1792. 


4 
There are three ways, the Universities, the 
Sea, the Court. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 385. (1640) 
Of the professions, it may be said that soldiers 
are becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, phy- 
sicians too mercenary, and lawyers too powerful. 

C.C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 279. (1820) 
The best augury of a man’s success in his profes- 
sion is that he thinks it the finest in the world. 

Georce Exiot, Daniel Deronda. Ch. 2. (1876) 


Potter is angry with potter, craftsman with 
craftsman, beggar is jealous of beggar, and 
minstrel of minstrel. (κεραμεὺς κεραμεῖ κοτέει 
καὶ τέκτονι τέκτων, kal πτωχὸς πτωχῷ φθονέει καὶ 
ἀοιδὸς ἀοιδῷ.) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, 1. 25. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 922A; Praro, 
Lysis, 215C; Artstorre, Rhetoric, ii, iv, 21; 
li, x, 6. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 25, 
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with the Latin, “Figulus figulo invidet, faber 
fabro.” Included by Taverner, Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 9, with the rendering, 
“The potter enuieth the potter, the smythe 
the smythe.” 
Hesiod spoke inexactly when he said “Potter is 
angry with potter, joiner with joiner,” for not 
only are men jealous of fellow-craftsmen and 
those who share the same life as themselves, but 
also the wealthy envy the learned, the famous 
the rich, and, by heaven, free men and patricians 
regard with wondering admiration and envy suc- 
cessful comedians in the theatre, and dancers and 
servants in the courts of kings. 
PrutarcH, Moralia: On Tranquillity. Sec. 
473A. (c. A.D. 95) 
Two of a trade never agree. 
Midrash Rabbah: Genesis, xix. (c. 550) Sim- 
EON ASHKENAZI (?), Yalkut Vayatza, 124. 
(c. 1250) Reape, The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Ch. 37. (1860) 
As the saying is, the Mastive never loveth the 
Greihounde. 
GreorGE ΡΕΤΤΊΕ, Petite Pallace: Sinorex and 
Camma, p. 21. (1576) 
It is a common rule, and 'tis most true, 
Two of one trade ne’er love. 
Tuomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. ii, 
act iv, sc. 1. (1630) 
In the most men the proverb is verified, Figulus 
figulo invidet. 
DANIEL Dyke, Philemon, p. 23. (1633) 
Two of a trade seldom agree. 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1678) 
In ev’ry age and clime we see, 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree. 

Jonn Gay, Fables. Ser. i, fab. 21. (1727) 

It was once confessed to me by a painter that 
no professor of his art ever loved another. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rambler, 27 Oct., 1750 
A vinegar seller does not like another vinegar 
seller. 

Burckwarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 233.(1817) 

What the French call “Jalousie de métier.” 
Two of a trade hate one another. (Tang ‘hang 
yen tang ‘hang.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

320. (1875) 
I can die without my bolus, 
Two of a trade, lass, never agree. 

GEORGE MEREDITH, Juggling Jerry. (1887) 
Artists are a jealous race. “Potter hates potter, 
and poet hates poet,” as Hesiod said so long ago. 

ANDREW Lanc, Essays in Little, Ὁ. 105. (1891) 


6 
Who likes not his trade, his trade likes not 
a (Qui n’aime son mestier Ne son mestier 
ui. 

F. E. Huta, Proverb Lore, p. 70. (1902) 


7 

I am for free commerce with all nations. 
eee Jerrerson, Letter to Elbridge Gerry. 

1799 

Free trade is one of the greatest blessings which 

a government can confer on a people. 
Macautay, &ssays: Mitford’s History of 

Greece (1824) 
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The call for free trade is as unavailing as the 
cry of a spoiled child for the moon. It never 
has existed; it never will exist. 
Henry Cray, Speech, U.S. Senate, 2 Feb.,1832. 
Free trade is not a principle, it is an expedient. 
BENJAMIN Disragul, Speech on Import Duties, 
25 April, 1843. Two years later, in a speech 
delivered 17 March, 1845, Disraeli applied 
the same phrase to protection, “Protection ἐδ 
not a principle, but an expedient.” 


1 

Let all trades live. Spoken when we have 
broken an utensil, which must employ a trades- 
man to mend it. 

James KE Lty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 241.(1721) 
If things did not break, or wear out, how would 
tradesmen live? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“Let a’ trades live,” quo’ the wife, when she 
burnt her besom. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 129. (1832) 
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2 
He drives a subtle trade. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 91. (1678) 


3 
The English . . . began to build up a new 
colonial empire,...wunder a new... 
maxim, that trade follows the flag. 
J. E. T. Rocers, The Economic Interpretation 
of History. Pt. ii, ch. 13. (1888) 
In Canada and Australia trade has undoubtedly 
tended to follow the flag. 
H. J. MacxinpeR, Britain and the British Seas, 
p. 345. (1902) 


4 

Let his hand be skilful to some trade, and 
why should he stretch out the hand of neces- 
sity to anyone? Thy purse of silver and gold 
may come to an end, but the purse of the 
artisan will never be empty. 

Savi, How to Bring Up a Son. (c. 1250) 

He that hath a good trade hath a goodly revenue. 

Ranpie Corcrave, Dictionary: Mestier.(1611) 
“A useful trade is a mine of gold.” 

He that learns a trade, hath a purchase made. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 976 (1640) 

A trade is better than service. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1003. (1640) 
He that hath a good trade wil] have his share. 
James Howe tr, English Proverbs, p. 23.(1659) 
Who hath a trade, or an art, every where claims 
a livelyhood. 

Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 14. (1666) 
The Spanish form is, “Quien tiene arte Va 
por toda parte” (He who has 4 trade may 
go anywhere). 

He who hath a Trade, hath a Share every where. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.2386.(1732) 

He that hath a Trade, bath an Estate. 

Franxim, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 

Virtue and a trade are a child’s best portion. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almangck, 1753, 
He that has a Trade has an Office of Profit and 
Honour. 
Franxiin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
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He who has an art, has everywhere a part 
H.G.Bony,Handbook of Proverbs,p.399. (1855) 
Who hath a good trade, through all waters may 
wade. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 566. 


5 
Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 1, 40, (1605) 


II—Every Man to His Trade 


Let every man stick to his trade. (ἔρδοι ris ἣν 
ἕκαστος εἰδείη τέχνην.) 

ARISTOPHANES, hee Wasps, 1. 1431. (422 B.C.) 
See SHOEMAKER: SHOZMAKER, STICK TO 
Your Last. 

What I advise is that each contentedly practise 
the trade he understands. (Quam scit uterque 
libens censebo exerceat artem.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 14, 1. 44, (20 B.c.) 
Cherish the little trade which thou hast learned 
and be content therewith. (τὸ τεχνίον, 5 ἔμαθες, 
φίλει, τούτῳ προσαναπαύου.) 

Marcus AureLius, Meditations. 
31. (ς. 4.0. 174) 

Every man to his business. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 2, 85. (1597) 
BEHN, The False Count. Act i, sc. 2. (1682) 

Every man to his trade, quoth the boy to the 
Bishop. A Bishop asked a cabin boy if he could 
say his prayers; he asked the Bishop if he could 
say his compass, the Bishop said, No; Why, then. 
says the boy, Every man to his trade. 

James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 97. (1721) 
FuLiLer, Gnomologia. No. 1435. (1732) 
Each one to his own trade. (Chacun & son 

meétier.) 

J. P. C. Frorran, Fables: Le Vacher et le 
Garde-Chasse. (1788) Sometimes a second 
clause is added, “et les vaches sont bien 
gardées” (and the cows will be well looked 
after). 

Every man to his craft, says the proverb, the 
parson to the prayer-book, and the groom to his 
curry-comb, 

Watters Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 11. (1821) 
Leave the business to him who knows the trade. 
(Bisogna lasciar far il mersiere a chi sa.) 

Cuarces Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 198. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. The French say 
‘‘Laissons faire le métier ἃ qui le sait” (Let 
him who knows how do the work) 


7 

The watchman should watch and the lover 
love. (τὸν φρηυρὸν φρουρεῖν χρή, τὸν ἐρῶντα δ᾽ 
ἐρᾶν.) 

Macarius, Adagia, viii, 39. (ς. a.D. 400) 

He ought to holde the oore yt hathe lerned ft. 
(Oportet remum ducere, qui didicit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. fi, No. 76. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 11. (1550) Taver- 
ner adds: “That is to saye: ἔμοιγε men 
must practyse that science and facultie, that 
hath ben afore taught hym. Let not the 
shomaker medie further then his shoes. Le 
the ploughman talke of his plough.” 


Bk. iv, sec. 
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Stick to your brewery, and you will be the great 
brewer of London. Be brewer, and banker, and 
merchant, and manufacturer, and you will soon 
be in the Gazette. 

NATHAN RorTHscHizp, to Sir Thomas Buxton 
in his youth. (c. 1800) See Emerson, Con- 
duct of Life: Power. 

No one extracts the oil but the oil-presser. 

BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 624.(1817) 

The dung-beetle puts its strength into rolling its 
ball of dung. 

5. 6. CHampron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 357. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. The Chinese also 
say, “Beat your gong and sell your candles,” 
and “Even a mole may instruct a philos- 
opher in the art of digging.” 


TRADITION 


1 
The tradition of all past generations weighs 
like an Alp upon the brain of all living. 
Kari Marx, 18th Brumatre. (1852) 
Tradition wears a snowy beard. 
J. G. Wuittier, Mary Garvin. (1860) 
Tradition is .. . the vis inertiae of history. 
FRIEDRICH ENGELS, Socialism, Utopian and Sci- 
entific. (1880) There is a Hebrew proverb, 
“Tradition is the fence of the law.” 
Tradition, thou art for suckling children, 
Thou art the enlivening milk for babes, 
But no meat for men is in thee. 
STEPHEN CRANE, Tradition. (1895) 
2 


The tradition of the elders. (τὴν ταράδοσιν τῶν» 
πρεσβυτέρων.) 


New Testament: Matthew, xv, 2. (¢. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vaigate is, ‘“Traditionem seniorum.” 


TRAGEDY 


3 
A perfect Tragedy is the noblest production 
of human nature. 

Joserpu Apoison, The Spectator. No. 39.(1712) 
4 


Tragedy represents the life of princes; com- 
edy serves to depict the actions of the people. 


FRANCOIS bD’AUBIGNAC, La Pratique de Thédtre. 


(c. 1660) 
All tragedies are finish’d by a death. 
All comedies are ended by a marriage. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 9. (1820) 
One can play comedy; two are required for 
melodrama; but a tragedy demands three. 

; Ersert Hussarp, Book of Epigrams. (a. 1917) 


Tragedy is in the eye of the observer, and 
not in the heart of the sufferer. 
Emerson, Natural History of Intellect: The 
Tragic. (a. 1882) 


6 
Attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal 
argument. 

Jorn Mitron, Of Education. (1644) 
Tragedy must be something bigger than life, or it 
would not affect us. 

Lorp Curstrerrieip, Lette-s, 23 Jan.. 1752. 
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There can be no tragedy without a struggle 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, Questions de Critique. 
Ch. 1. (1888) 
Your true right tragedy is enacted on the stage 
of a man’s mind, and with the man’s reason as 
sole auditor. 
J. B. Cape.r, Cream of the Jest, p. 236. (1917) 


7 
There is something infinitely mean about other 
people’s tragedies. 

Oscar WILpzE, Picture of Dorian Gray. (1891) 
In this world there are only two tragedies. One 
is not getting what one wants, and the other is 
getting it. The last is much the worst; the last 
is the real tragedy. 

Witpg, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii.(1892) 
There are two tragedies in life. One is not to get 
your heart’s desire. The other is to get it. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iv. (1903) 


TRANQUILLITY 


8 
Looking tranquillity! 
CONGREVE, The Mourning Bride. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1687) Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 
146. (1812) Lams, A Quaker Meeting .(1823) 


9 
There is no such thing as perpetuall Tranquil- 
lity of mind, while we live here. 

Tuomas Hossss, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 6.(1651) 


10 

Tranquillity comprehends every wish I have 
left, and I think I should not even ask what 
news there is. 

Horace WALpo_eg, Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
22 Feb., 1771. 

Tranquillity is the old man’s milk. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to William Short. 
(1814) In another letter, he adds, “Tran- 
quillity is the summum bonum of age.” 

Tranquillity! thou better name 
Than all the family of Fame! 
5. T. Coterince, Ode to Tranquillity. (a. 1834) 
Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity. 
TENNYSON, Lucretius, 1. 265. (1868) 


TRANSLATION 


11 
Nor ought a genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation. 
Sirk Joon Dennam, To Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
(c. 1650) 


12 
A distinction must be made amongst transla- 
tors between cobblers and workmen. 

THomas Fuucer, Wortkies of England (1662) 
Translators: sellers of old mended shoes and 
boots, between cobblers and shoemakers. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 

Vedgar Tongue. (1785) 


Not versions but perversions. (Non versiones 
sed eversiones. ) 
Sr. Jerome, referring to the Latin translations 
of the Bible before the Vadgate. (c. 400) 
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[An] Italian proverb . . . Traduttori, traditori, 

... Translators, traitors; so untrue are they 

very often to the genius of their original. 
Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 1. (1853) 


1 
Translations increase the faults of a work and 
spoil its beauties. (Les traductions augment- 
ent les fautes d’un ouvrage et en gatent les 
beautés. ) 

VoLTairE, La Poésie Epique. Ch. 2. (1726) 
It is impossible to translate poetry. Can you 
translate music ? 

ee Letter to Mme. de Deffand, 19 May, 

1754. 

Translation is at best an echo. 

GeEorGcE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 25. (1851) 
Everything suffers by translation except a bishop. 

V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iii, 461. (1902) 
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2 

And I right now have founden al the gyse, 

With-oute net, wher-with I shal him hente. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 1370. (¢.1380) 


It is easie to fall into a Nette, but hard to get out. 


Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 394. (1580) 
Tis easy to fall into a Trap, but hard to get out 
again. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5072. (1732) 
The further in the deeper. 

Davin M. Morr, The Life of Manste Wauch. 

Ch. 20. (1824) 


3 
The mouse is caught in the trap. (Decipula 
murem cepit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iti, iv, 92. (1523) 
The old monkey is caught at last. (Anus simia 
sero quidem.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 14. (1508) “The old 

rat comes to the trap at last.” 


4 

Unless a man knows how to set a trap he 
knows not how to fear one. (Ni qui scit 
facere insidias nescit metuere. ) 

; Pus.itius Syrus,Sententiae.No.459.(c.43 B.C.) 


You're deceived in old Gomez, he understands 
trap. 

Unxnown, Counterfeits. Act iii, sc. 1. (1679) 

He knows his own interest. 
We understand trap, sir, you must not catch old 
birds with chaff. 

seers Farounar, Love and a Bottle. Act iii. 

1699) 
(They) looked as if they had understood trap 
this twenty years. 

Epwarp Warp, The London Spy, p.148.(1700) 
{She} understood trap as well as any woman in 
the Mearns. 

Watter Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 4. (1821) 
“To be up to trap,” to be cunning in business, 
to be sharp-witted in promoting self-interest. 

ΑΜ Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 217. 

(1828) 
A clever, ready witted fellow up to all sorts of 
trap. 

Samuer Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 2. (1842) 
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See also Journey 


6 
A man that hath travelled knoweth many 
things. 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xxxiv, 9. (c. 190 B.C.) 

What maketh the foolish wise? yea, what in- 
creaseth wit and augmenteth skill but travel? in 
so much that the fame Ulysses won was not by 
the ten years he lay at Troy, but by the time he 
spent in travel. 

Rogpert GREENE, The Card of Fancie. (1587) 
He that travels far knows much. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 276. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1670) The 
French say, “I] ne sait rien qui hors ne va” 
(He knows nothing who never goes out). 

He that travels much knows much. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No.2335.(1732) 
He who never leaves his country is full of preju- 
dices. (Chi non esca dal suo pacse, vive pieno di 
pregiudizi.) 

Gotpon!, Pamela. Act i. (c. 1770) 

Travelling is the ruin of all happiness. There’s 
no looking at a building here after seeing Italy. 

FRANCES BurRNEY, Cecilia. Ch. 2. (1782) 
Travelling makes a man wiser, but less happy. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to Peter Carr. (1787) 

What’s travel, 
Unless it teaches one to quote and cavil? 
: Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 47. (1820) 


That man travels to no purpose who sits down 
alone to his meals. 


Joun Davis, Travels of Four Years and a 
Half tn the United States. Ch. 2. (1802) 


8 
Travel teaches toleration. 

DISRAELI, Contarini Fleming. Pt. v,ch.7.(1832) 
The traveled mind is the catholic mind. 

A. B. Atcott, Table Talk: Travel. (1877) 


9 

If you will be a traueller . . . haue alwayes 
the eies of a faulcon, .. . the eares of an 
asse, .. . the face of anape, .. . the mouth 
of a hog, .. . the shoulder of a camell, . . . 
the legges of a stagg . . . and see that you 
neuer want two bagges very full, that is, one 
of pacience . . . and another of money. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 93. (1591) 
Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 157. (1666) 
The Germans say, ‘‘The heaviest baggage for 
a traveller is an empty purse.” 

A traueller must haue the backe of an asse to 
bear all, a tung like the tayle of a dog to flatter 
all, the mouth of a hog to eate what is set be- 
fore him, the eare of a merchant to heare all 
and say nothing. 

Tromas Nasuz,Works (Grosart) ,v,141.(1594) 
Traueller must haue the head of a philosopher, 
... the heart of a lyon, ... the mouth of a 
swine, ... the eyes of a hawke, . . . the backe 
οἱ an asse, ... the legges of a cammell, . . . and 
the vigilancy of a cocke. 

T. Gatnsrorp, Rich Cabinet, fo. 147. (1616) 
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We in England vulgarly say, that a traveller to 
Rome must have the back of an ass, the belly 
of a hog, and a conscience as broad as the king’s 
highway. 
Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, i, 49. (1617) 
He that wants legs, feet, brains, and wit, 
To be a traveler is most unfit. 
JouN TaAytor THE WatTeER-PoEt, A Short Re- 
lation of a Long Journey. (1652) 
To travel safely through the world a man must 
have a falcon’s eye, an ass’s eares, an ape’s face, 
a merchant's words, a camell’s back, a hog’s 
mouth, and a hart’s legs. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 296. (1678) 
A traveller should have a hog’s nose, deer’s legs, 
and an ass’s back. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
These are but a few of the many variations 
of this proverb. 


P 
He that would travel much, should eat little. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
Travelling is one way of lengthening life, at least 

in appearance, 
FRANKLIN, Letter to Mary Stevenson, 14 Sept., 
1767. 


2 
A Gentleman ought to travel abroad. but 
dwell at home. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 127.(1732) 
A lame Traveller should get out betimes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 235. 
The Fool wanders, the wise Man travels. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4540. 
Travellers should correct the Vice of one Coun- 
try, by the Virtue of another. 
‘ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5273. 


I think it not fit that every man should travel. 
It makes a wise man better, and a fool worse. 
OWEN FELTHAM, Resolves (1904), p. 240. 
(1623) FuLLer, Gnomologia.No.$272.(1732) 
A man who leaves home to mend himself and 
others is a philosopher; but he who goes from 
country to country, guided by the blind impulse 
of curiosity, is only a vagabond. 
GotpsMITH, The Citizen of the World. Letter 
7. (1760) 


4 
Never any weary traveller complained that 
he came too soon to his journey’s end. 
THOMAS FULLER, Good Thoughts in Bad 
Trmes, Ὁ. 24. (1645) 


Know most of the rooms of thy native coun- 
trey before thou goest over the threshold 
thereof. . . . Not like those English, that can 
give a better account of Fountain-bleau then 
Hampton-Court. 
Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Travel- 
ling. Maxim 4. (1642) 


I should like to spend the whole of my life 
in travelling abroad, if I could anywhere bor- 
row another life to spend afterwards at home. 
Witiram Haztitt, Table-Talk: On Going a 
Journey. (1824) 
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7 The sure traveller, 


Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 
GeorGE HERBERT, Tite Church-Porch. St. 57. 
(a. 1633) 


8 
He that goeth far hath many encounters. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 610. 
(1640) 


9 

Tell me, O Muse, of the man of many devices. 
who wandered full many ways after he had 
sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. Many were 
the men whose cities he saw and whose man- 
ners he learned. (πολλῶν δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ider ἄστεα 
καὶ νόον ἔγνω. 


Homer, The Odyssey. Bk. i, }. 1. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Sinz, Muse, for me the man who on Troy’s fall 
Saw the wide world, its wavs and cities all. 
(Dic mihi, Musa, virum, captae post tempora 
Troiae | qui mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, }. 141. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Horace is ridiculing mediocre versifiers who 
attempt grandiose themes, “giving smoke 
after flame” (fumum ex fulgore). 

Ulysses, that tamer of Troy, who looked with 
discerning eves upon the cities and manners of 
many men. (Multorum providus urbes et mores 
hominum inspexit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. ii, 1. 19. (20 B.C.) 
He delighted to wander in unknown lands, to see 
strange rivers, his eagerness making light of toil. 
(Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre | flumina gau- 
debat, studio minuente laborem.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. iv, 1. 294. (c. A. D.7) 
He had wisely seen the World at home and 
abroad. 

Sik THomas Browne, A Letter to a Friend. 

Sec. 24. (1672) 
I have been a wanderer among distant fields, I 
have sailed down mighty rivers. 

SHELLEY, The Revolt of Islam: Preface.(1818) 
For always roaming with a hungry heart, 

Much have I seen and known. 
ge NSOM, Ulysses, 1. 12. (1842) 


What exile from his country ever escaped 
from himself as well? (Patriae quis exsul se 
quoque fugit?) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 16, 1. 19. (c. 23 8.6.) 

Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΈ, i, 38. 
They change their clime, but not their mind, who 
rush across the sea. (Caelum, non animum, mu- 
tant, qui trans mare currunt.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 11, ]. 27. (20 B.c.) 
Each blames the place he lives in; but the mind 
Is most at fault, which ne’er leaves self behind 
(Stultus uterque locum immeritum causatur in- 
ique: | in culpa est animus, qui se non effugit 
umquam.) 

Horace, EBpisties. Bk. i, epis. 14, ]. 12. (20 B.C.) 
It serves you right! You travelled with your- 
self. (Non inmerito hoc tibi evenit; tecum enim 
peregrinabaris.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucélium. Epis. civ, sec. 7. (c. A.D 

64) Quoting Socrates’ reply to a man who 
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complained he had received no benefit from 
his travels. Seneca continues, “What profit 
is there in crossing the sea and in going from 
one city to another? If you would escape 
your troubles, you need not another place 
but another personality.” MONTAIGNE, i, 38, 
also quotes Socrates’ jibe. 

We carry our fetters with us. (Nous emportons 

nos fers quand et nous.) 

MonraicneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 38. (1580) Mon- 
taigne is commenting on the verses of PeEr- 
sius, sat. v, 1. 159, “Nam et luctata canis 
nodum abripit, at tamen illi, | cum fugit, a 
collo trahitur pars longa catenae’” (Even 
a dog may break his chain, yet as he runs 
away a long piece of it will be trailing from 
his neck). 

Caelum non animum. Travellers change climates, 


not conditions. 
Futier, Church-History. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1655) 


1 
Travelling in the company of those we love 
is home in motion. 
LeicH Hunt, The Indicator. No. 49. (1821) 
2 
From going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it. (Circuivi terram, 
et perambulavi eam.) 
Old Testament: Job, i, 7. (c. 350 Β. 6.) Satan’s 
answer when the Lord asked, “Whence com- 
est thou?” (Unde venis?) 


3 
As the Spanish proverb says, “He, who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies, must 
carry the wealth of the Indies with him.” So 
it is in travelling; a man must carry knowl- 
edge with him, if he would bring home knowl- 
edge. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON. BosweLL, Life, 17 April, 
1778. 
He who would bring back the wealth of the In- 
dies must carry out the wealth of the Indies. 
O. W. Hormes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. i. (1860) 


4 
As the E[a }gle at euery flight looseth a fether, 
which maketh hir bald in hir age: so the 
trauailer in euery country looseth some fleece. 
which maketh him a begger in his youth, buy- 
ing that with a pound, which he cannot sell 
againe for a penny, repentaunce. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 241. (1580) 
Much spends the traveller more than the abider. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 278. (1640) 


δ 
He travels best that knows When to return. 
Mwp.etTon anp Row tey, The Old Law. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (c. 1620) 


6 

Some [travelers] if they have seen Palestine, 

will claim the right to tell us news of all the 

world besides. (D’avoir veu la Palestine. ils 

veulent jouir du privilege de nous conter des 

nouvelles de tout le demourant du monde.) 
Mowraicne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 30. (1580) 
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ae 


: 
Many returne from forraine parts corrupted 
with vices proper to them, according to the 
Flemings Proverb: that no man was ever made 
more healthful by a dangerous sicknesse, or 
came home better from a long voyage. 
Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, i, 5. (1617) 
Led by my hand, he saunter’d Europe round, 
And gather’d ev’ry vice on Christian ground. 
Pope, The Dunciad. Bk. iv, 1. 311. (1741) 


8 
Leave thy home, O youth, and seek out alien 
shores: a larger range of life is ordained for 
thee. (Linqua tuas sedes alienaque litora 
quaere, | O iuvenis: maior rerum tibi nascitur 
ordo.) 
PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 79. (c. A.D. 60) 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 2. (1594) 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home. 


Cowper, The Progress of Error, 1. 415. (17809 
9 


We travel sea and soil; we pry. we prowl. 

We progress, and we prog from pole to pole. 
FRANCIS QuarLes, Emblems. Bk. ii, emb. 2. 

(1635) 

10 

Everywhere is nowhere. When a person spends 

all his time in foreign travel, he ends by hav- 

ing many acquaintances, but no friends. 

(Nusquam est, qui ubique est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. ii, sec. 2.(c. a. 0.64) 
Travelling cannot give judgment or shake ofl 
our errors. (Non iudicium dedit, non discussit er- 
rorem.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. civ, sec. 13. 


11 

Travel and change of place impart new vigor 
to the mind. (Vectatio iterque et mutata regio 
vigorem dabunt.) 

SENECA, De Tranquillitate Animi. Ch. 17, sec 

8. (c. A.D 60) 
The benefhts of travel are many: the freshness 
it brings to the heart, the delight of beholding 
new cities, the mecting of unknown friends, the 
learning of high manners. 

Sani, The Gulistan. Pt. iii, No. 28. (c. 1250) 
Travaile, in the younger Sort, is a Part of Edu 
cation; in the Elder, a Part of Experience. He 
that travaileth into a Country, before he hath 
some Entrance into the Language, goeth to 
Schoole, and not to travaile. 

Francis BACON, Essays: Of Travel. (1612) 


12 
Travellers must be content. 


SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 4, 18. (1600) 
13 


For my part, I travel not to go anywhere. 
but to go. I travel for travel’s sake. 

R. L. Stevenson, Travels With a Donkey. 
(1879) The French say, “On ne va jamais si 
loin que Jorsqu’on ne sait pas οἱ l’on va” 
(One never goes so far as when one doesn’t 
know where one is going). 
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1 

A man may know the world without leaving 
his own home. From his windows he can see 
the supreme Heaven, and the farther he goes 
afield the less likely he is to find it. 

Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 47. (c. 550 Β. 6.) Old, tr. 

Men go abroad to admire the heights of the 
mountains ... and yet pass themselves by. 

St. AUGUSTINE, Confessions. Bk. x, ch. 8. (c. 
A.D. 397) 

What canst thou see elsewhere which thou seest 
not here? Behold the heavens and the earth, and 
all the elements; for of these are al] things made. 
(Quid potes alibi videre, quod hic non vides? 
Ecce caelum et terra et omnia elementa: nam 
ex istis omnia sunt facta.) 

Tuomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 20, sec. 7. (c. 1420) 

See one promontory, one mountain, one sea, and 
see all. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 4, subs. 7. (1621) Given 
as a quotation from Socrates. 

We that acquaint ourselves with ev'ry zone, 
And pass both tropics, and behold each pole, 
When we come home are to ourselves unknown, 
And unacquainted still with our own soul. 

Six Joun Davies, The Vanity of Human 
Learning. St. 25. (c. 1626) 

To understand that the sky everywhere is blue, 
one need not travel) around the world. (Um zu 
begreifen, dass der Himmel iiberall blau ist, 
braucht man nicht um die Welt zu reisen.) 

(GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 

What people travel for is a mystery. 
T. B. Macautray, Letter to Lady Trevelyan, 
21 Aug., 1843. 
We should oftener look over the tafferel of our 
craft, like curious passengers, and not make the 
voyage like stupid sailors picking oakum.... . 

Direct your eye right inward, and you'll find 

A thousand regions in your mind 

Yet undiscovered. Travel them, and be 

Expert in home-cosmography. .. . 

Be a Columbus to whole new continents and 
worlds within you, opening new channels, not of 
trade, but of thought. . . . It is not worth while 
to go round the world to count the cats in Zan- 
zibar....I1f you would learn to speak all 
tongues, ... if you would travel farther than 
all travellers, . . . even obey the precept of the 
old philosopher, and Explore thyself. 

H. D. THoreau, Walden: Conclusion. (1854) 

Thoreau is referring to the “Know thyself” 
of Thales. See 2066:4. 
Why seek Italy, 
Who cannot circumnavigate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home? 

R. W. Emerson, The Day’s Ration. (c. 1867) 
It was Smollett, I believe, who first remarked 
upon the futility of travel, saying that all coun- 
tries were the same, containing nothing but men, 
poh children, and various coloured moun- 

ns. 

Joun Lopwickx, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 83. 

(1943) 
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2 
The man who goes alone can start today, 
but he who travels with another must wait 
till that other is ready. 
H. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Walden: Economy. (1854) 
Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 
Rupyarp Kipcinc, The Winners. (1889) 


3 
The young fellows of this age profit no more 
by their going abroad than they do by their 
going to church. 

JouN VanBrucH,The Relapse.Act i, sc.3.(1696) 
He travelled here, he travelled there ;— 
But not the value of a hair 
Was head or heart the better. 

WorpswortH, Peter Bell. Pt. i, st. 10. (1819) 
4 


Though he roam to Concan, no dog will turn 
into a lion. 

Unknown, Hitopadesa. (c. 1250) Dubois, tr. 
The fool that far is sent 

Some wisdom to attain, 

Returns an idiot, as he went, 

And brings the fool again. 

WHITNEY, Choice of Emblemes, p. 178. (1586) 
I have knowne many travell far, ... and yet 
return as arrant knaves, as they went forth: be- 
cause they carried themselves alwayes along with 
them. 

Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 

i, sc. 1. (1614) 
Who goes a beast to Rome, a beast returns. (Chi 
bestia va ἃ Roma, bestia retorna.) 

ToRRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 240. (1666) 
She hath been to London to call a strea a straw, 
and a waw a wall. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 

If an Ass goes a travelling, he’ll not come Home 
a Horse. 

TnHomMas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2668 
(1732) FirzGeratp, Polonius: Travel, con- 
denses this tc, “Never went out ass and 
came home horse.” 

Some of our sparks to London town do go, 
Fashions to see, and learn the world to know; 
Who at return have nought but these to show, 
New wig above, and new disease below. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1734. 
Those who travel heedlessly from place to place. 

. set out fools, and will certainly return so. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 30 Oct., 1747. 
Send a fool to France and he'll come back a fool. 

ANDREW HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 22. 
(1832) See also under Foot. 

Send a donkey to Paris, hel return no wiser 
than he went. (Zendt eenen ezel naer Parys. ' 
Gy krygt hem weder even wys.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 290. (1856) A Flemish proverb. The 
Swedes say, “Fora swin til Rhin, det ὉΠ) 
δηϊὰ swin” (Lead a pig to the Rhine, it re- 
mains a pig); the Germans, “Flicct eine 
Gans iiber Meer, so kommt eine wieder her’ 
(If a goose flies across the sea, there comes 
back a quack-quack). There are many vari- 
ants. 
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TREACHERY 


Ii—Travel: Travellers Have Leave to Lie 


1 

Some have sayled . . . as far as China, ... 
to fetch the invention of Guns from thence, 
but we know the Spanish proverb, “Long 
wayes, long lies.” 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains: Artillery. (1605) 
The Spanish proverb is, “De luengas vias, 
Juengas mentiras.” The Persians say, “Who- 
so seeth the world telleth many a lie”; the 
French, “A beau mentir qui vient de loin”; 
the Germans, “Von fern liigt man gern.” 


2 
Three sortes of men may lye by aucthorite, a 
Phisition, an Olde man, and a Trauayler. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 75. (1578) 
There thre sortes be 
Of people lyuynge, whiche may themselfe defende 
In lesynge, for they haue auctoryte to lye. 
The first is pylgrymes that hath great wonders 
sene 
In ar Anse countres, suche may say what they 
wyll. 
ALEXANDER Barciray, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 68. 
(1509) 
A traveller may lye with authority. 
WrrtiaM CaMpEN, Remains (1870), p. 318. 
(1605) 
Old men and far travellers may lie by authority. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 330. (1605) 
CLARKE, p. 316; Ray, p. 120; FuLter, No. 
3715. 
Travellers, poets, and lyars are three words al 
of one signification. 
RICHARD BratHwalt, The English Gentleman 
(1641), p. 77. (1630) 
Soldiers and travellers may lie by authority. 
James HowELL, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 21. (1659) 
If he has been a traveller, he certainly says true; 
for he may lie by authority. 
DryDEN AND Lez, The Duke of Guise. Act iv, 
sc. 4. (1683) 
There is a kind of latitude, they say, given to 
travellers to exceed the truth. 
E1iza Haywoop, The Female Spectator, iii, 
283. (1745) 


3 
Pilgrymes and palmers . . . hedden leue to 
lygen. 
WiLtiaM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. A 
text, Prologue, 1. 46. (c. 1362) 
Trauellers .. . haue liberty to vtter what lies 
they list. 
THomas Detoney, The Gentle Craft. Pt. ii, 
ch. 6. (c. 1593) 
A travelled man has leave to lie. 
: James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 23. (1721) 


One must expect to hear lies from a traveller. 
Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. i. Apologue 32. (c. 1258) 
Travaylors wordes are not much trusted. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace: Cephalus and 
Procris, p. 199. (1575) 
So far as my experience goes, travelers generally 
exaggerate the difficulties of the way. 
H. Ὁ. Toorgav, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Tuesday. (1849) 
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§ 

What odious monster shall I call her? An 
amphisbaena? (τί vey καλοῦσα δυσφιλὲς δάκοϑ | 
τύχοιμ' ἄν» ἀμφίσβαιναν;;) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, |. 1232. (458 B.C.) 
The amphisbaena was a fabulous snake 
“moving both ways,” backwards and for- 
wards, hence a personification of treachery. 
Tennyson’s “an amphisbaena, each end a 
sting,” reproduced Pliny’s description. 

The silence of a friend commonly amounts to 
treachery. 

Hazurrt, Characteristics, No. 15. (1823) 


Thou hast long hands, and usest them under- 
board. 

JoHN Frorio, Second Frutes, p. 134. (1591) 
The receivers [of underhand pensions] will play 
under-board at the Counsell-table. 

THomas Futier, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 5, 

The Wise Statesman. (1642) 
You should not think I. . . play under board to 
deceive you. 

Witt1aM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 437. (1681) See also ABOVE-BOARD. 


7 
No tie can oblige the perfidious. 
: Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1064. (1650) 


More men are guilty of treachery through 
weakness than through any studied design to 
betray. (L’on fait plus souvent des trahisons 
par faiblesse que par un dessein formé de 
trahir. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 120.( 1665) 
Guile and treachery are merely the result of 
want of talent. (Les finesses et les trahisons ne 
viennent que du manque d’habileté.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 126. 

The smallest disloyalty to ourselves offends us 
more than the deepest treachery towards others. 
On se décrie beaucoup plus auprés de nous par 
les moindres infidélites qu’on nous fait, que par 
les plus grandes qu’on fait aux autres.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 360. 


9 
The smooth speeches of the wicked are full 
of treachery. (Habent insidias hominis bland- 
itiae mali.) 

ἘΠΒΔΕΡΕΥΕ,; Fables. Bk. i, fab. 19, 1.1.(¢.25 8. 6.) 
1 


Scandalized at a little piece of sculduggery. 
Wa ter Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 13. (1824) 
[They] are up to some scull-duggery. 
A. D. Ricuarpson, Beyond the Mississippi, Ὁ. 
134. (1867) 
The Missourians have two words to express the 
idea of underhand plotting; to wit, “skulldug- 
gery” and “chenanigan.” 
. R. Bartrett, Americanisms, Ὁ. 397. (1877) 


- Now usually spelled ‘‘shenanigan.” 


He is composed and framed of treachery. 
SHAKrsrgane, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 1, 
256. (1598) 


TREACHERY 


II—Treachery: Some Examples 


1 

It is dissembling falsehood in man to smile 
and betray, as Judas began his treachery with 
a kiss. Such are likened to those bottled 
windy drinks, that laugh in a mans face, and 
then cut his throat. 

THomas ADAMS, Sermons (1861) ,iii,267.(1629) 
To laugh in ones face and cut his throat. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 184. (1670) 
A woman will .. . laugh in your face and cut 
your throat. 

Epwarp Warp, Female Policy, Ὁ. 53. (1716) 
How is it [cider], treacherous? .. . It smiles in 
my face and cuts my throat. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
2 


He covers me with his wings, and bites me 
with his bill. 
Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 97. (1633) 
Ray, Ὁ. 5; Fucrer, No. 1829. 
He carries two faces under one hood. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 140. (1639) 


3 

How many fair-spoken Flatterers to one’s 
Face, have prov’d Cut-Throats behind one’s 
Back. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 291. (1709) 
How many treacherous Changelings are there 
that carry Fire in one Hand, and Water in the 
other; or can breathe Heat and Cold, Love and 
Hatred, out of the same Mouth. 

OswaLp DyKes, English Proverbs, p. 291. To 

BLOW HOT AND COLD, see HEAT AND COLD. 


4 
To stroke with one Hand, and stab with the 
other. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5236.(1732) 
To throw the Stone, and hide the Hand. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5246. 
With one hand he scratches you, with the other 
he strikes you. (Altera manu scabit, altera ferit.) 
Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 18. (1869) 


5 

The rascal takes to flight and leaves me under 
the knife. (Fugit improbus, ac me | sub cultro 
linquit. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 9, 1. 73. (35 B.c.) 
O noble hearts and simple, beware of treacherous 
blades! (Simplex nobilitas, perfida tela cave!) 

Ovin, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 226. (c. a. Ὁ. 80) 

The smyler with the knyf under the cloke. 

CuHaccer, Canterbury Tales; The Knightes 

Tale, 1. 1141. (c. 1386) See under Sie. 
Take heed of him that by the back thee claweth. 
Wyatt, Of the Feigned Friend. (a. 1542) 
Such a one makes you welcome in front, 
But behind plans insult and outrage. 
(Tel par devant fait bon visage, 
Qui derri¢re mord et outrage.) 
Le Roux pg Lincy, Proverbes Francais. (1859) 


8 
He hides mailed soldiers. He conceals a dag- 
ger in his sleeve. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
872-3. (1875) 
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He has incense in one hand and a spear in the 
other. 


Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 266. (1937) 
7 


Wags its tail and bites. (σαίνουσα δάκνει.) 
SOPHOCLES, Fragments. Frag. 902. (c. 425 B.C.) 
A variant is, “Many lick before they bite.” 


8 

What a tragedy it is when you are taken pris- 

oner by those who should defend you! (Quam 

miserum est, ubi te captant, qui defenderent! ) 
PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.607.(c.43 B.C.) 
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9 
The crime of high treason. (Laesae maies- 
tatis. ) 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, History. Bk. xvi, 
ch. 8, sec. 4. (c. A.D. 390) The law proverb 
is “Crimen laesae maiestatis,” literally, the 
crime of injury to majesty. The French say, 


“Lése-majesté.” 
10 


You too, my child? (καὶ od τέκνον ;) 
JuLrus Cagsar, as Marcus Brutus stabbed him. 
(44 B.c.) See Suetonius, The Deified Julius. 
Ch. 82, sec. 3. Suetonius says that Caesar 
uttered the words in Greek. 
Et tu, Brute! Then fall, Caesar! 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 77. (1599) 
Caesar had his Brutus; Charles the First his 
Cromwell; and George the Third [‘‘Treason!” 
cried the Speaker] may profit by their example. 
If this be treason, make the most of it. 

PATRICK HENRY, Speech in the Virginia Con- 

vention, 1765. 
Caesar had his Brutus—the cotton has its boil- 
worm, the summer boarder has his poison ivy, 
art has its Morgan. 

O. HENRY, An Adjustment of Nature. (1906) 


11 
Treason hath blister’d heels, dishonest things 
Have bitter rivers, though delicious springs. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Charles, Duke of Byron. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1608) 


12 

Rebellion must be managed with many 
swords; treason to his prince’s person may be 
with one knife. 


THomMas FuLLerR, The Profane State: The 
Traitor. (1642) 
13 
Treason doth neuer prosper, what’s the rea- 


son? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it Treason. 

Sm JoHn Harincton, Epigrams: Of Treason 

Bk. iv, epig. 259. (a. 1612) 
Treason is not own’d when ’tis descried; 
Successful crimes alone are justified. 

Joun Drypen, The Medall, }. 207. (1682) 
Successful villainy is called virtue. (Prosperum 
et felix scelus virtus vocatur.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 343. 

(1869) Quoting Seneca. “Success consecrates 
the foulest crimes,” “A thief passes for a 
gentleman when stealing has made him rich.” 
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Becaus they sukseeded, wasn’t it glory? But if 
they hadn’t, I spose it would hav been treeson. 
CuHar_Les Henry SMITH (Bit Arp), Bill Arp’s 
Peace Papers. (1872) Referring to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 
The conquerors are kings; the defeated are ban- 
dits, 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 616. (1937) 


1 
The seeds of Treason choake up as they spring. 
He Acts the Crime, that gives it Cherishing. 
Rosert HERRICK, Hesperides: Treason, (1648) 
The man who pauses on the paths of treason, 
Halts on a quicksand; the first step engulfs him. 
Aaron Hitt, Henry V. Act i, se. 1. (a. 1750) 


2 

We have four columns advancing upon Ma- 
drid. The fifth column [sympathizers within 
the city] will rise at the proper time. 

GENERAL Ematio Mota, Radio Address, after 
the fall of Toledo, in the Spanish Civil war. 
The phrase “fifth column” soon became of 
widespread use in describing boring from 
within. 

Fifth column, that’s what we're up against. 

AGATHA Curistre, N or M?, p. 180. (1941) 


3 

Treason is but trusted like the fox, 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, v, 2, 9. (1597) 

Treason and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose, 

Working so grossly in a natural cause, 

That admiration did not hoop at them. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 2, 105. (1599) 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 122. (1605) 

Treason seldom dwells with courage. 
WatteEr Scott, The Talisman. Ch. 1. (1825) 
4 
The Lorde Hungerforde was . . . behedede 
for hye treasoune. 

JoHn WarkwortH, Chronicle (Camden), p. 5. 
(1473) O.E.D. defines high treason as “Vio- 
lation by a subject of his allegiance to his 
sovereign or to the state.” 

How! strike a Justice of Peace! ’Tis petty trea- 
son. 

Pirie Massincern, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Act iii, sc. 2. (1625) 

Petit Treason is a Treason of a lower degree; as 

if a Servant kill his Master, a Wife her Husband. 
[In other words, some one to whom the offender 
owes allegiance.) 

Unknown, Termes de la Ley, p. 450. (1708) 


IiI—Treason: To Love the Treason, but Hate 
the Traitor 


Though the treachery may please, the traitor 
is detested. (Aunque la traicién aplace, el 
traidor se ahoreece) 
Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 39. (1605) 
The version of the Comendador N 
“Traicton 


unez is, 
aplace, mas no el que ia hace.” 
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Who made good to them our Spanish proverb, 
that the treason pleases, but the traitors are 
odious. 
Peter MOTTEUxX, tr., Don Quixote, i, 39. (1712) 
Princes in this case 
Do hate the traitor though they love the trea- 
son. 
SAMUEL DAniEL, Cleopatra. Act iv, sc.1.(1594) 
The principle is old but true as fate, 
Kings may love treason but the traitor hate. 
Tuomas DEKKER, The Honest Whore. Pt. i, 
act iv, sc. 4. (1604) 
I’m like that great one, 
Who, making politic use of a great villain, 
He likes the treason well, but hates the traitor. 
THOMAS MIDDLETON, Women Beware Women. 
Act ii, sc. 2. (c. 1622) 


7 
O, Sir, I love the fruit that treason brings, 
But those that are the traitors, them I hate. 
RoBert GREENE, Selimus, }. 2122. (1594) 
For while the treason I detest, 
The traitor still I love. 
Jonn Hoorzg, tr., Metastatio, i, 5. (1767) 


8 
He loved treachery but hated a traitor. 
(φιλεῖν μὲν προδοσίαν, προδότην δὲ μισεῖν.) 
ῬιύυτΑκΟΗ, Lives: Romulus. Ch. 17, sec. 3, (c. 
A.D. 110) Of Julius Caesar. The Latin is, 
“Proditionem amo, sed proditorem non 
laudo” (I love the treason, but I do not 
praise the traitor). 
Hate then the traitor, but yet love the treason. 
DryYDEN AND Lee, The Duke of Guise. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1683) 
We love the treason, but we hate the traitor. 
L’EsTRANGE, tr., Aesop. Fab. 194. (1692) 


9 
Traitors are hated even by those whom they 
prefer. (Proditores etiam iis quos anteponunt 
invisi sunt.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. i, sec. 58. (c. A.D. 116) 
They loue no traytors, that doe traytors vse. 
CHRISTOPHER Brooke, The Ghost of Richard 
Third (Grosart), p. 109. (1614) 
LOVE SINNER BUT HATE SIN, see under SIN. 


Il1I—Treason: The Traitor 


He looks for his Quislings among the men who 
feel that their remarkable qualities have been 
unfairly neglected. 

Francis Brzepino, Eleven Were Brave, p. 28. 
(1941) Vidkun Quisling, the name of the 
Norwegian whom Hitler put in control of 
the country after its capture by the Ger- 
mans, and who was executed by his coun- 
trymen, 24 Oct. 1945. “Quisling” soon passed 
into the language as a synonym for traitor. 

1 It is bet for me 

For to be deed in wyfly honestee 

Than be a traitour living in my shame. 
Cmaucer, The Legend of Hy permnestra, |. 139. 

O servant peach ti τ false hoomly hewe, 

Lyk to the naddre in bosom sly untrewe. 
CHavucer, Marchantes Tale, 1. $41. (c. 1388) 
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1 

A loyal heart may be landed under Traitors’ 
Bridge. This is a bridge under which is an 
entrance into the Tower [of London]. 

Σ Tuomas FuLLerR, Worthies, ii, 347. (1662) 


It is evil company of a traitor. 
JEAN v’ARRAS, comp., Melusine. (c. 1500) 
Another form is, “A traitor is ill company.” 
Fellowship in treason is a bad ground of con- 
fidence. 
EDMUND BuRKE, Remarks on the Policy of the 
Allies. (1793) 


3 
A traitor never sees his danger until his ruin 
is at hand. 

Μετάβτατιο, Temistocle. Act iii. (1735) 


4 
Are there traitors at the table that the loaf 
is turned the wrong side upwards? 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 82. (1678) 
The signal . . . was when one of his pretended 
friends, who betrayed him [Wallace, in 1305], 
should turn a loaf ... with its bottom or flat 
side uppermost. 

: Scott, Tales of a Grandfather. Ch. 7. (1827) 


Traitor’s word never yet hurt honest cause. 
ὲ Watter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 35. (1818) 


Some guard these traitors to the block of 
death, 

Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath. 

; Srtakespeare, 11] Henry IV, iv, 2, 122. (1598) 


A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 
SHAKESPEARE, JJ Henry VI, v, 1, 191. (1590) 
An arrant traitor as any in the universal world 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 8, 10. (1599) 
And, from the extremest upward of thy head 
To the descent and dust below thy foot, 
A most toad-spotted traitor. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 136. (1605) 
Son: What is a traitor? 
Lady Macduff: Why, one that swears and lies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, iv, 2, 46. (1606) 
A kind of puppy To the old dam, treason. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, i, 1, 175. (1612) 
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8 
The more treasures the more care. 
Rasst πιεῖ, Misknah: Pirké Abotk, ii, 8. (c. 
50 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


9 
The treasure turned to ashes. (ἄνθακες ὁ 
θησαυρός.) 
LUCIAN, as quoted by Zenosrus, ii, i. Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, ix, 30, has “Thesaurus car- 
bones erant.” 


Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
Steal. (Oneavpitere δὲ ὑμῖν» θησαυροὺν ἐν οὐρανῷ.) 
New Testament: Matthew, vi, 20. (c. Α.0. 65) 
The Vulgate is. ‘“Thesaurtzate autem vobis 
thesatiros in caeto.” 
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Lay not up for yoursclvés treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt. 
Book of Common Prayer: The Communion. 
(1548) 
We should not hoord up for our selves any treas- 
ure on earth. 
STEFANO GuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 177. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
First let me lay up for myself treasure in heaven, 
and then shall 1 injoy true pleasure on earth. 
GrorcE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 270. (1576) 
11 
Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. (ὅπου γάρ ἐστιν ὃ θησαυρός σου. ἐκεῖ 
ἔσται ἡ καλδία gov.) 


New Testament: Matthew, vi, 21. (c. a.p. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Ubi enim est thesaurus 
tuus, ibi est et cor tuum.” 

Where a mans treasure is there is his hart. 

Joun Payne, Royall Exchange, p. 44 (1597) 
Their heart was not in it [their work], and only 
where the heart is can the treasure be found. 

J. M. Barriz, Tommy and Grizel. Ch.1.(1900) 
12 
Treasure is tickle. 

Brian MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. £3. (1583) 
As wroth, that men upon his right should rove. 
Or theevish hands usurp his Treasar-trove. 

JosHuA SyLvester, tr., Du Bartas, i, v, 737 
(1591) Treasure found, trésor trouvé, the- 
saurus inventus. Hidden treasure. 
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13 
In long treaty lieth great falsehood. 

JEAN p’Arras, comp., Melusine.Ch.20.(¢.1500) 
No treaty is anything but a monument to the 
bad faith of kings. (Nul traité qui ne soit comme 
un monument de la mauvaise foi des souverains.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 573. (1746) 

It is a vain attempt 
To bind th’ ambitious and unjust by treaties. 

JAMES THomson, Coriolanus. (1749) 

Treaties at best are but complied with so long as 
interest requires their fulfilment. 

WASHINGTON Irvinc, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York. (1809) 
All treaties between great states cease to be bind- 
ing when they come into conflict with the strug- 
gle for existence. 

ΟΥΤΟ ΝΟΝ BisMARCK, Speech, before the Reichs- 

tag. (c. 1870) 


ὦ TREE 
An olde tree transposed shall finde small 
auauntage. 


ALEXANDER Barcray, The Méirronr of Good 
Manners (Spens. Soc.), p. 67. (1570) 
Remove an old free, and it will ἀνα. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 330. (1605) 
Remove an old tree, and it will wither to death 
Jonn Ray, Enghshk Proverbs, Ὁ. 22. (1670) 
Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 284, with the 
comment, “Spoken by a man who is loth to 
leave a place in his advanc’d years, in which 
he had long lived.” 
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Remove an old Tree, and you'll kill it. 
THomAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4016.(1732) 
You can’t transplant an old tree. 

W. M. Praep, The Old Tory. (1831) The 
French say “Arbre souvent remué fait a 
peine bon fruit” (A tree often removed will 
hardly bear good fruit) ; the Germans, “Alte 
Baume soll man nicht verpflanzen” (Old 
trees must not be transplanted). 


1 
Not lettynge for fere of any deth, though it 
be to go to the dry tre. 

Lorp BERNERS, Huon of Burdeux, xviii, 49. (a. 

1533) The gallows. 

It was thy luck to cheat the fatal tree. 

THomas Brown, A Satire on Quacks. (a.1704) 
In the middle . arose the fatal tree. 

Scott, The Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 4. (1818) 


2 
The tree will wither long before it fall. 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 32. (1812) 


3 
O leave this barren spot to me! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 
CAMPBELL, The Beech-Tree’s Petition. (1800) 
Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And [ll protect it now. 
GEorGE Pore Morris, The Oak. First printed 
in The New York Mirror, N.Y., 7 Jan., 1837. 


4 
If you love the boll, you cannot hate the 
braunches. 
JouHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 285. (1639) 
He that loves the tree, loves the branch. 
GrEorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 856. 
(1640) See also FATHER AND SON. 


5 

The very leaves live for love and in his season 
every happy tree experiences love’s power. 
(Vivunt in Venerem frondes omnisque vicis- 
sim | felix arbor amat.) 

: CLAUDIAN, Epithalamium, 1. 65. (a. Ὁ. 398) 


In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall be. (In quocumque loco ceciderit, ibi 
erit.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 3. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Wheresoeuer the tree falleth . . . there it shall 
rest. 

Hucw Latimer, Seven Sermons, Ὁ. 118. (1549) 
Where the tree falleth there lieth it,—clerks say 
80. 

Jonn Heywoon, Spider and Flie. Ch.88.(1556) 
Where the tree falleth there it lyeth. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 181. (1579) 
As the tree falls, it lies; and as death leaves men, 
judgment finds them. 

WituiaM Penn, No Cross, No Crown. Ch. 12. 

(1669) 
There lies the faded tree, and as it fell, so it lies. 

Watter Scort, The Monastery. Ch. 8. (1820) 
As πε tree falls, so must it lie—it is a part of my 
cr 


14. (1836) 


Micuauz Scorr, The Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 


7 

If the tree hath his roote drye, it is imp -sible 
that it maye haue greene leaues. (Se |’albero 
ha secca la radice, ἃ impossibile che possa 
hauer foglie verde. ) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 89. (1578) 
We see that when the rootes of the tree are cut 
away, the fruit of it do quickly drye. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 93. 

Straight Trees have crooked Roots. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.4264.(1732) 
In digging up a tree you must begin with the 
root. (Wa shu pi ts‘ung tou tz ch‘i.) 

ScaRBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 13. 

(1875) The Chinese also say, “If the roots 
are deep, no wind will uproot the tree.” 


A great Tree hath a great Fall. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 204. (1732) 
A shroved [shored] Tree may stand long. 
Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 399. 
Plant the Crab-Tree where you will, it will never 
bear Pippins. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3880. 


9 
And out of the ground made the Lord God to 


grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food; the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. (Lignum etiam vitae 
in medio paradisi, lignumque scientiae boni 
et mali.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 9. (c. 550 B.c.) See 

also Proverbs, xiii, 12. 

And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit. 
gree Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, |. 218. (1667) 


Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the tree, 
His Lord to see. 

BENJAMIN Harris (?), The New England 

Primer. (c. 1687) 

As the man said to him on the tree top, Make 
no more haste to come down than when you 
went up. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 151. (1678) 
Have a care, ... whenever you climb another 
tree, that you come no faster down than you 
went up. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Aesop, ccclxix, 388 

(1692) 
{He is] in every elegance at the top of the tree. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Cozeners, i, 16. (1774) 


11 
Straight trees are felled first. 
Pa 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 650. (1937) 


When the tree is fallen, all go with their 
hatchet. 
Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 568. 
(1640) See under Fatt. 
The tree that God plants, no wind hurts it. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 693. 
Trees eat but once. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 932. 
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, 
Hit is a febill tre that fallith at the first strok. 
Hitts, Common place-Book, p. 128. (a. 1500) 
The tree falls not at the first blow. 
Torriano, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 48. (1666) 
The tree falls not at the first stroke. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 259. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Der Baum fallt nicht 
vom ersten Streiche,” and this gave some 
butcher the mode! for “Der Ochse fallt nicht 
vom ersten Streiche” (The ox falls not at the 
first blow). The Latin form is, “Arbor per 
primum quaevis non corruit ictum”; the 
French say, “Au premier coup ne chet pas 
larbre”’; the Italians, “Al primo colpo non 
casca l’albero.” 


2 -ὠ 
The amusing pursuit of shaking the pagoda- 
tree. 

Tueopore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, i, 45. (1836) 
Pagoda is an Indian gold coin. To shake the 
pagoda-tree is to make a fortune rapidly in 
India. 

3 


It is a good tree that hath neither knap [knot] 
nor gaw [blemish]. 

James Kenty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 218.(1721) 
4 


And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall. (Et disputavit super 
lignis a cedro, quae est in Libano, usque ad 
hyssopum quae egreditur de pariete. ) 

Old Testament: I Kings, iv, 33. (c. 600 B.C.) 
The Laurell or Bay tree ceaseth not to bee green, 
notwithstanding the parchyng Sommer, and 
pinchvng Winter. 

GeorcE Petti£, Petite Pallace: Icilius and Vir- 
ginia, p. 117. (1576) An expansion of Eras- 
mus, Ut laurus tota viret perpetuo.” Frour- 
ISH LIKE A GREEN BAY TREE, see under WICK- 
EDNESS. 

I resemble a poplar, that tree which, even when 
old, still looks young. (Je ressemble au peuplier, 
cet arbre qui a toujours l’air jeune, méme quand 
il est vieux.) 

; Josepu Jousert, Pensées. No. 9. (1810) 


To be up the Queen-apple-tree. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 198. (1670) 
I’m up a tree—that’s a fact. 

Joun NEAL, Brother Jonathan, ii, 103. (1825) 
Derived, perhaps, from the tale of Davy 
Crockett and the coon. 

I had her in my power—up a tree, as the Ameri- 
cans say. 

THACKERAY, Major Gakagan. Ch. 5. (1838) 

He's up a tree. 
O. Henry, Calloway’s Code. (1910) 
I'm afraid I’m up a gum-tree. 
‘ G. ano M. Core, Toper’s End, p. 282. (1942) 


A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his 
coronation robes. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Table-Talk. (c. 1727) 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 
Cowper, The Task, Bk. i, 1. 307. (1784) 
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Of all man’s works of art, a cathedral is great- 
est. A vat and majestic tree is greater than that. 
H. W. BeEecuer, Proverbs from Plymouth Pul- 
pit. (1870) 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree... . 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
Joyce Kirmer, Trees. (1914) 
Did you ever see a poem as lovely as this tree? 
ee M. Procror, Helping God to Make a 
ree, 
I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Ocpen Nasu, Song of the Open Road. (1933) 
Though only God can make a tree, 
Money can move them where they’ll be 
A daily inspiration to 
New Yorkers on Fifth Avenue. 
MarGARET FISHBACK, Lines on Putting Fifth 
Avenue in the Shade. (1940) 
Poets are made by fools like her. 
OcpEN Nasu, The Seven Spiritual Ages of Mrs. 
Marmaduke Moore. (1940) 


7 
To be tied to the sowre apple-tree, i.e. to be 
married to an ill husband. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 193. (1670) 
We'll hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree, 

As we go marching on. 


CuHar_es 5. HALL, John Brown's Body. (1862) 
8 


Set trees poor and they will grow rich, set 
them rich and they will grow poor. Remove 
them always out of a more barren into a fatter 
soil. 

. Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) 


The highest and most lofty trees have the most 
reason to dread the thunder. 

CHARLES ROLLIN, Ancient History. Vol. vi, ch. 
2, sec. 1. (1734) 

A great tree attracts the wind. 

Wr.LiaM Scarporoucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2601. (1875) See also Greatness: Irs PEN- 
ALTIES. 

10 

No tree becomes rooted and sturdy unless 
many a wind assails it. (Non est arbor solida 
nec fortis nisi in quam frequens ventus in- 
cursat.) 

SENECA, De Providentia. Ch. 4. sec. 16. (c 
A.D. 45) 

Storms make oaks take deeper root. 

Grorce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See also Apverstry: A BLESSING. 

“The tree roots more fast, which has stood a 
rough blast.’ ... Even so, every (temptation 
that has been withstood ... strengthens the 
roots of good principle. 

ARCHBISHOP RICHARD WHATELY, Annotations 
to Bacon's Bssays, v, 76. (1856) 


11 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me? 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 5.1. (1600) 
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Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Txyomas Harpy. Title of novel. (1872) 


1 

Trees does he plant to be of service to the 
coming age. (Serit arbores quae alteri saeclo 
prosint. ) 

CaECELIUS STATIUS, Synephebis. (c. 175 B.C.) 
As quoted by Cicero, Tusculanarum Dispu- 
tationum. Bk. i, ch. 14, sec. 31. 

The tree that grows slowly, keeps itself for an- 
other. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 200. (1640) 
He that plants Trees, loves others besides him- 
self. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2248.(1732) 
He who plants a Walnut-Tree, expects not to 
eat of the Fruit. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2401. 

A man does not plant a tree for himself; he 
plants it for posterity. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch.11. (1863) 


2 
Aristotle saith that the erthe is moder and the 
sonne fader of trees. 
JoHN pe TrREvVISA, tr., De 
Rerum. xvii, i, 591. (1398) 


Proprictatibus 


3 
Trees do not delight all persons. (Non omnis 
arbusta iuvant.) 

Vercit, Eclogues. Ect. iv, |. 2. (37 5.6.) 


4 
One must honor the oak beneath which one 
dwells. 

Unknown, Egil’s Saga, 68, 4. (c. 1300) Fin- 
nur Jénsson declares that this Icelandic 
proverb alludes to the ancient custom of 
building houses beneath or around a large 
tree, but ARCHER TayLor, The Proverb, p. 76, 
points out that, if this is correct, the proverb 
can scarcely be native to Iceland, where trees 
large enough to shade a house, whatever its 
size, would be difficult to find. In Dutch, the 
proverb is “Men nighet den boom, daer man 
die bate af hevet” (Honor the tree which 
gives one shade). 

He who leans against a fine tree is covered with 
a good shade. (Quien a buen arbol se arrima, 
buena sombra le cobija.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 32. (1615) 

Great trees are good for nothing but shade. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 548. (1640) 

A good tree is a good shelter. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 182. (1732) 
If a tree afford thee shade do not cut it down. 
Burcxsart, Arabic Proverbs. No. 361. (1817) 
Large trees give more shade than fruit. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 439. 
(1855) From the Italian, “Gli alberi grandi 
fanno pil: ombra che frutto.” 

He that betaketh him to a good tree hath good 
shade 


R. W. Emxrson, Journals, 1866. 
When the tree falls, the shade is gone. (Shu tao 
wu yin.) 
πα ScarsorovucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
6. (1875) 
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ὲ II—Tree and Fruit 


There is no tree but beareth fruit. 
NICHOLAS BRrETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
There’s no tree but bears some fruit. 
JoHN CriarKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 198. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1670) 


6 
He is a fool who looks at the fruit of lofty 
trees, but does not measure their height. 
(Stultus est qui fructus magnarum arborum 
spectat, altitudinem non metitur. ) 
Quintus Curtius RuFus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magni. Bk. vii, sec. 8. (c. Α. Ὁ. 50) 


7 
Swiche the frute ys as that is the tre. 

Tuomas Hoccieve, Minor Poems, p.79.(1402) 
It is an auncyent brute, 

Suche apple tre, suche frute. 

JoHN SKELTON, A Replycacion, 1. 155. (a.1529) 
Such as the tree is, such is the fruite. (Tal ἃ 
Varbore, tal ἃ il frutto. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 35. (1578) 
Such as the tree such is the fruit. 

Ranpbire Cotcrave, Dictionary: Doux. (1611) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4280. (1732) 
Don’t we know the tree by its fruit? 
Joun Witson, Andronicus Comnenius. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1664) 
Such fruit, such tree. (Tel fruit, tel arbre.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. ix, fab. 4. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Den Baum an den 
Friichten” (The tree by the fruit) 


8 
The Cypresse tree beareth a faire leafe, but 
no fruit. 

Jonn Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 54. (1579) 
A tree that has beautiful flowers never bears 
good fruit. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun (Ten Precepts). 

Bk. i. (1710) Ken Hoshino, tr. 


9 
The tree is known by his fruit. (ἐκ τοῦ καρποῦ 
τὸ δένδρον γινώσκεται.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xii, 33. (c. A.D. 50) 
The Vulgate is, “Siquidem ex fructu arbor 
agnoscitur.” Cited by DioceNntaAnus, Adacgia, 
v, 16 (c. Α. Ὁ. 125), and by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, ix, 39, who gives the usual Latin form, “De 
fructu arborem cognosco.” A similar Latin 
proverb is, “Fructu non foliis arborem 
aestima” (Judge a tree by its fruit, not by 
its leaves). 

By this fruit may men knowe this tree, and nat 
by the rote that is hid in the herte of man. 

Cuaucer, Persones Tale. Sec. 6. (c. 1389) 
You shal know that fruicte by the tree. 

Wittram Burrein, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence (E.E.TS.), p. 86. (1564) 

The tree is known by his fruit, the gold by his 
touch, the sonne by the fire. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 59. (1579) 
The tree may be known by the fruit, as the fruit 
by the tree. 

SHaxespzare, 1 Henry IV, ii, 4, 470. (1597) 
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A tree is known by the fruit, not by the leaves. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1670) 
Italians say, “Dell’ albero non si giudica 
della scorza” (You cannot judge of a tree 

by its bark). 


1 

The royal tree has left us royal fruit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iii, 7, 167. (1592) 

2 


How euer tree groweth, the fruit the tree 
showeth. 

Tuomas Tusser, με Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie (1878), p. 160. (1573) 
There is a Latin proverb, “Protinus apparet 
quae arbores fruyviferae futurae”’ (It will 
soon be seen which trees will he fruitful). 


3 
O gode pertre [ pear-tree }] coms god peres, 
Wers tre, wers fuit it beres. 

Unknown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 38. (c. 1300) 
Yuel frute witnessith yuel rote. 

Joun Wycuir, English Works (E.E.T.S.), p. 

331. (c. 1370) 
By preve as wel as by auctoritee, 
That wikked fruit cometh of a wikked tree. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Phyllis, 1. 1. (c. 1385) 
Of fheble trees ther comen wrecched ympes 
[grafts]. 

Craucer, The Monks Prologue, \. 68. (c. 1386) 
What mervayle is it to see a good tree bring 
forth good fruite? 

GEORGE Petit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 261. (1576) 
A GOOD TREE CANNOT BEAR EVIL FRUIT, see under 
HEREDITY. 


III—As the Twig Is Bent 


4 

As longe as the twvgge is gentell and ply- 
ent, ... 

With small force and strength it may be bent. 

Tiowtas INGeLeEND, The Disobedient Child 
(Percy Soc.), p. 56. (c. 1560) 

The tender twyg, that now doth bend, 

At length refuseth cleane. 

Bagnaay Gooce, Eclogs (Arber), vi, 53.(1563) 
T will bend the twig while it is a wand. 

Tuomas Lopcr, Rosalynde, p. 18. (1590) 
Thraw [twist] the wand while it is green. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (ς. 1595) 
Best to bend while ’tis a twig. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1670) 
The Germans say, “Den Baum muss man 
biegen, weil er jung ist” (The tree must be 
bent while it is young). 


Young twigges are sooner bent than olde trees. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 314. (1580) 
Tender twigs are bent with ease, 
Aged trees do break with bending. 
Rovert SOUTHWELL, Loss in Delay. (1591) 
You have a twig to bend, and we an oak. 
Ricuarp Baxter, The Saints Everlasting Rest. 
ΒΚ. iii, ch. 11. (1650) 
One can bend a young branch but not an old tree. 
Cuarres Canter, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 287. (1856) A Flemish proverb. The 
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French say, “Vieil arbre est mal ἃ redres- 
ser’; the Arabs, “Branches may be made 
straight, but not an old tree.” 
You can train the branches but not the trunk. 
(Rami correcti rectificantur; trabs minime.) 
HEnpERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 387. (1869) 


6 

By compliance is the curved bough bent away 
from the tree. (Flectitur obsequio curvatus ab 
arbore ramus.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 179. (c. 1 B.C.) 


Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. i, 1. 150. (1732) 
As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
THomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg. (1841) 
As the twig is bent the mulberry grows. (Sang 
t‘iao ts‘ung hsiao jou.) 
Doo.itt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, i, 384. (1872) 
As bends the twig, thus grows the elm. 
PHyLLis McGINLEY, Primary Education. 
(1940) 
As the twig is bent, so the branch is broken. 
E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 
quito, p. 73. (1943) 


8 
Tre crokothe son that good cambrel wyll be. 

UNKNOWN, The Gode Wyf Wold a Pylgrv- 
mage, |. 143. (c. 1460) A cambrel or camock 
is a bent piece of wood used by butchers to 
hang carcases on. 

Aad crooketh the tree, that will a good camock 

6. 

Joun Ηεξευνοου, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Suone crooketh the same tree that good camock 
wilbe. 

AIEXANDER BARCLAY, The Mirrour of Good 

Manners (Spens. Soc.), p. 24. (1570) 
But timely, Madam, crookes the tree that will 
be a camock. 

Joun Lyry, Endimion. Act iii, sc. 1. (1591) 
Soon crooketh the tree that good gambrel would 
be. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6118. (1732) The 
Germans say, ‘Was ein Haken werden will, 
krimmt sich bei Zeiten” (That which would 
become a hook, must bend itself betimes). 


TRIAL 
See also Trying 


9 
All people have their trials. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 4. (1838) 
Her life has been a very trying one .. . I trust 
its trials will soon be over. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER (Mrs. ANNIE F. Hector), At 

Bay. Ch. 9. (1885) 


10 
They may all be readily solved by the follow- 
ing easy rule of Double Position, sometimes 
called Trial-and-Error. 
CHartes Hutton, A Course of Mathematics, 
i, 256. (1798) 
The indirect methods of trial and conjecture. 
Rospert Woopnovuse, Elementary Astronomy. 
Ch. 39. (1812) 
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1 
Trial is the true test of mortal men. (διάπειρά 
τοι βροτῶν ἔλεγχος.) 

PINDAR, Olym pian Odes. No. iv, 1.18.(452 B.C.) 
It is trial that makes virtue manifest. (ἐν δὲ 
πείρᾳ τέλος διαφαίνεται.) 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. iii, 1. 70.(c. 475 B.C.) 
If you take away trial, you get rid of failure, 
but of success too. 

T. T. Lyncu, Self-Improvement. Ch. 1.(1853) 
A gem is not polished without rubbing, nor a 
man perfected without trials. 

UnkENowN, Inscription in the Temple of Ever- 

lasting Harmony. See CHAMPION, Racial 
Proverbs, p. 361. 


2 
The others were put upon trial again. 
Joun WeEscey, Works (1872), i, 103. (1741) 
They were, so to speak, upon their trial. 
Aucustus Jessop, The Coming of the Friars, 
iti, 133. (1889) 
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3 
Mrs. Dudeney’s novel . . . deals with the 
eternal triangle, which, in this case, consists 
of two men and one woman. 

Unknown, The Daily Chronicle (London). 5 

Dec., 1907, p. 3/4. 

The eternal triangle. Two men and one woman, 
or two women and one man; a married couple 
and a male or female third party, in a tragi- 


comedy of love and/or passion. Eternal: con- 
stantly recurring. 
Eric Partripce, Dictionary of Clichés: Eter- 


nal. (1941) The phrase was perhaps sug- 
gested by the Italian triangolo equilatero, 
used in the same sense. The French say, 
“Le mari, la femme, et ’amant.” 
What is this, for heaven’s sake, a triangle ? 
SAMSON RAPHAELSON, Jason. Act ii. (1941) 


TRICK 


4 
The Carthaginians vented another new trick 
of their trade. 
EpMuNpD Botton, tr., Florus’ Histories, Ὁ. 76 
(1618) 
She is. . up to every trick of the trade. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, Moving Finger, Ὁ. 69.(1942) 


5 
He plaveth wily beguile you with himselfe. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 40. (1633) 
He hath play’d a wily trick, and beguil’d himself. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 66. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1895. (1732) 


6 
Tricks and treachery are the practice of fools 
that have not wit enough to be honest. 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Franxkttn, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1740. 
All tricks are either knavish or childish. 
SamvuEL Jonnson. See Boswext, Life, 1779. 


7 
One Trick needs a great many more, to make 
it good. 

THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 3801.(1732) 
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One trick needs another trick to back it up. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 19. (1880) 


8 
Do the trick, to accomplish any robbery, or 
other business successfully. 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Trick. (1823) 
He'll do the trick to-day. 
Grorce MeErepvitH, The Amazing Marriage. Ch. 
15. (1895) 


9 
Boy of a hundred tricks. (Centum puer 
artium.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 1, |. 15. (23 B.C.) 
There is a Chinese proverb, “ ‘Hou hsi ‘chéng 
‘chien pén” (He has monkey-tricks a full 
thousand). 


10 

Trick for trick, and a stone in thy foot be- 
sides, quoth one pulling a stone out of his 
mare’s hoof, when she bit him upon the back, 
and he her upon the buttock. 

James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 4. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 217. (1670) 
Quid pro quo . . . trick for trick, a Rowland for 

an Oliver. 
NATHAN Batley, Dictionary: Quid. (1730) See 
also ROLAND and Tit FoR TAT. 


11 
Bag of tricks. (Sac de ruses.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 18. (1694) 
How true it is that it is necessary to change the 
stratagem. (Tant il est vrai αι} faut changer de 
stratagéme.) 

ac FontTAINE, Fables. Bk. xii, fab. 23. 


A Trick to Catch the Old One. 
THomas ΜΙΌΡΙΕΤΟΝ. Title of play. (1608) 
The trick has catch’d this old one. 
Rosert Davenport, King John. Act iv, se. 3. 
(c. 1624) 
A Newe Trick to Cheat the Divell. 
RoBErRT Davenport. Title of comedy. (1639) 
That is the way to catch the old one on the nest. 
a JOBS Ray, English Proverbs, ἢ. 87. (1678) 


Nothing needs a Trick but a Trick: Sincerity 
loathes one. 
WILLIAM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
276. (1693) 


You fear some trick. (Captiones metuis.) 
seeaurus Asinaria, |. 790. (c. 200 B.C.) 
A Phoenician trick. (Ῥοινικικῷ στρατηγήματι.) 
Porysius, History. Bk. iii, ch. 78, sec. 1. (c. 
140 B.C.) 
That’s a dog-trick. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 344. (1678) 
I will heere in the way of mirthe, declare a pret- 
tie dog tricke or gibe as concerninge this mayden. 
Potypore Verort, English History (Camden 
Soc.), p. 284. (c. 1540) 
By which dog-trick . . . he made every one an 
enemy. 
Ricnarp Frecxnor, Tomaso. Ch. 2. (1667) 
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He play’d me a dog-trick, he did basely and 
dirtily by me. 
B. E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. D7. (1690) 
That will be a kind of a mongrel cur’s trick. 
Wi111AM ConcrEvE, The Olde Batchelour. Act 
iv, sc. 5, (1693) 


, 
He hath as many tricks as a dancing bear. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 163. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 1862. (1732) 
He hath as many tricks as a lawyer. 
WittiaMm WALKER, Paroemiologia Anglo-La- 
tina, p. 51. (1672) 
I wish you would be quiet, you have more tricks 
than a dancing bear. . 
JONATHAN Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738) 


2 
I know a trick worth two of that. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 1, 41. (1597) 
I can tell you a trick worth two of that. 
Joun Day, Humour Out of Breath. Act iv, sc. 
2. (1608) 
I know a trick worth ten o’ that. 
Unknown, Barnevels Apolugie. Act iv, se. 1. 
(c. 1620) In Burien, Old Plays, ii, 272. 
She said, ‘she knew a trick worth two of that.” 
RicHARD Graves, The Spirituall Quixote. Bk. 
iii, ch. 15. (1772) 
He knows a trick worth a good half dozen of that. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 27. (1837) 
We know a trick worth two of that. 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 1. (1855) 
3 I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 4, 
76. (1597) 
These are unsightly tricks. 
SHAKESPFARE. King Lear, ii, 4, 159. (1605) 
4 
Do you put tricks upon 's with savages? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, ii, 2, 60. (1611) 
Such sayings as. . do not put Tricks upon 
Travellers. 
Joun STEVENS, tr., Quevedo’s Comical Works, 
p. 350. (1707) 
Don’t put tricks upon travellers. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
None of your tricks upon travellers. 
Cnuarits Reape, Put Yourself tn His Place. 
Ch. 29. (1870) 


5 
One ugly trick has often spoiled 
The sweetest and the best. 
ANN Taytor, Meddlesome Matty. (1804) 


6 
One trick drives out another. (Fallacia alia 
aliam trudit.) 
TERENCE, Andria, 1. 779. (166 B.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 63. 


7 
At his ealdan wrenceas. 
UnkKNown, Old English Chronicle. (c. 1003) 
He was again at his old tricks. 
E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest. Vol. i, 
ch. 5. (1867) 
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TRIFLES 
5 See also Littl> Things 
Thys yche tale ys no tryfyl, 
For hyt ys wryte yn the bybyl. 
RoBeRT MANNING OF Brunne, Handlyng 


Synne, 1. 5031. (1303) 
It is but a trufle that thow tellest. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xviii, 1. 147. (1377) 
Nifles and trifles; ... aniles fabulae. 
WiLtt1Am Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
1258. (1681) 


9 
We must not look too closely into trifles. (No 
se ha de mirar en pocas cosas.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 30. (1605) 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles. 

SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, ii, 3, 92. (1608) 

Don’t make tragedies of trifles. 
Unknown, Laugh It Off. There is a legal prov- 
erb, “De minimis non curat lex” (The law 
- does not concern itself about trifles). 
He that shuns trifles must shun the world. 

GrorGE CHAPMAN, Hero and Leander: Epistle 
7 Dedicatory. (1598) 

Trifles may cause disaster. (μέκρ᾽ ἅττα ra 
σφάλλοντα.) 

EURIPIDES, Ino. Nauck, No. 420 (ς. 440 B.C.) 

Quoted by Piutarcn, Moralia, 104A. 
These trifles will lead to serious evils. 
nugae seria ducent | in mala.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 451. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Events of great consequence often spring from 
trifling circumstances. (Ex parvis saepe mag- 
narum momenta rerum pendent.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxvii, sec. 9. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Great floods have flown From simple sources. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 1, 

142. (1602) 
Rivers from bubbling springs 
Have rise at first, and great from abject things. 
THOMAS MIpDLETON, The Mayor of Quinbor- 
ougk. Act ii, sc. 3. (a. 1627) 
Alas, how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long, 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 
Grorce Macponatp, Phantastes: Down the 
Lane. (1858) 
A LITTLE LEAK MAY SINK A SHIP, See under LEAK. 
eee STROKES FELL GREAT OAKS, see under OAK. 


(Hae 


To lend weight to trifles. (Nugis addere pon- 
dus. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 19,1. 42. (20 B.C.) 
We torture ourselves miserably over trifles. (Tor- 
quemur miseri in parvis premimurque labore.) 

UNKNOWN, Aetna, 1}. 258. (c. A. D. 60) 

It is degrading to make difficulties of trifles. 
(Turpe est difficiles habere nugas.) 
MartiaL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, cpig. 86. (c. A.D. 
85) Martial also says, “Stultus laborest inep- 
tiarum” (To sweat over trifles is stupid). 
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At ev’ry trifle scorn to take offence; 
That always shows great pride or little sense. 
Pore, Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 186. (1709) 


These be no trifles; these be no dirges for 
dead folk. (Haec sunt non nugae, non enim 
mortualia. ) 
Piautus, Asinaria, 1. 808. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Trifles make perfection and perfection is no trifle. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, when a friend objected that 
the number of additions and alterations he 
had made to a statue were mere trifles. (c. 
1540) See Corton, Lacon. 


2 
Through petty cares mighty blessings perish, 
(Levibus curis magna perire bona.) 
Propertius, Elegies .Bk.ii,eleg.xii,).4.(c.24 B.C.) 
Trifles console us because trifles distress us. (Peu 
de chose nous console, parce que peu de chose 
nous affiige.) 
Braise Pascat, Pensées. Pt. i, art. 9, No. 25. 
(c. 1660) 
Trifles make up the happiness or misery of 
mortal life. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Letters. (1863) 
3 Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy wnit. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ili, 3, 322. (1605) 
A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale, iv, 3, 26. 
(1610) 


Dreamthorp: Men of 


4 
By great efforts obtain great trifles. (Magno 
iam conatu magnas nugas.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 621. 
B.C.) 


(163 


We were doing wrong to wage war for the 
king of Prussia. (Pour le roi de Prusse.) 
Toistoy, War and Peace. Vol. ii, pt. ii, ch 7. 
(1865) Dole, tr., who notes that “pour le 
roi de Prusse” is an untranslatable joke, 
meaning for mere trifles, dating perhaps 
from the time when, to French minds, the 
king of Prussia was a trifle. At the siege of 
Beirut (July, 1941), a French captain made 
the same remark to a newspaper corre- 
spondent, “Nous nous battons pour le roi de 
Prusse.” See Time, 28 July, 1941, p. 16. 


6 
Think nought a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the 


year, 
And trifles life. 

Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. vi, 1, 204. 
(1728) The first line quoted by ΝΟΑΙΟ 
Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 139. (1940) 

A wise man scorneth nothing, be it never so 
small or homely... . 

Planets govern not the soul, nor guide the desti- 
nies of man, 

But trifles, lighter than straws, are levers in the 
building up of character 

M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of In- 
direct Influences. (1852) 
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It’s the tripe that carry the feet, not the feet 
the tripe 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 34. (1615) 
See under STOMACH. 
Poor Margery’s tripes Are the martyrs of gripes. 
JaMeEs Beresrorp, The Miseries of Human 
Life, xx, 250. (1806) 


A steaming supper of boiled tripe and onions. 
Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 31. (1840) 
This book ... very vulgar ...is a dish of 

literary and artistic “tripe-and-onions.” 


UNKNowN, The Spectator, 24 Dec., 1892, p. 
930/2. 
He swore he could make a song . . . that would 


be worth a shopfu] of such tripe. 
5. R. Crockett, in Cornhill Magazine, Oct., 
1895, p. 341. 


Tripe’s good meat if it be well cleaned. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 37. (1678) 

Tripe-Broth is better than no Porridge. 

Ὁ oMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5274.(1732) 


How say you to a fat tripe finely broil’d? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 3, 
20. (1594) 
The Taste of Tripes did seem so delicate to the 
Romans, that they often killed Oxen for the 
Tripes sake. 
MOvuret AND Bennet, Health’s Improvement, 
p. 201. (1655) 


TRITON 


11 
Tritons which in the ocean dwell, 
And only rise to blow their shell. 
Rosert Lioyp, Chit-Chat. (a. 1764) 
Hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
Worpswortn, The World Ils too Much with 
Us. (1806) 


Hear you this Triton of the minnows? 
SHAKESPEARE, Coritolanus, iii, 1, 89. 
This sea-god among the little fishes. 
A Triton among minnows. A person far pre- 
eminent above his fellows. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


(1607) 
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18 
A sea of troubles. (κακῶν δὴ πέλαγο.) 
AESCHYLUS, Persians, |. 433. (472 B.C.) 
A tempestuous sea of calamitous troubles. 
(δυσχείμερόν ye πέλαγος drnpas duns.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, Ἰ, 746. (c. 470 
B.C.) 
A sea of trouble, as it were, drives on its biflows. 
(κακῶν 8 ὥσπερ θάλασσα κῦμ' ἄγει.) 
AEScHyLus, Seven against Thebes, 1. 758, (467 
B.C.) 
A bowl of troubles. (κρατὴρ κακῶν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians,t.937.(425 8. C.) 
A store of troubles. (9ncavpds κακῶν.) 
Evripmes, lon, 3. 923. (c. 419 B.C.) 
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A sea of troubles. (πέλαγος πραγμάτων.) 

MENANDER, The Flute Girl. Frag. 65K. (c. 300 
B.C.) 

Tosses on a mighty sea of troubles. (Magno 
curarum fluctuat aestu.) 

VercIL, Aeneid. Bk. viii, 1. 19. (19 B.C.) 
“Omnes in malorum mari navigamus” (We 
are all embarked on a sea of troubles) is 
another proverbial form. 

Tomes of troubles. (κύρβεις κακῶν.) 

ARISTAENETUS, Letters, i, 17. (c. A.D. 350) 

A festival of troubles, (κακῶν πανήγυρις.) 

Suipas, Lexiccn, viii, 21. (c. 950) 

To take arms against a sea of troubles. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 1, 59. (1600) 

1 
Keep your troubles to yourself. (κατὰ σεαυτόν 
γυν Tpéwov.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Acharnians, 1. 1019. (425 

B.C.) 
Each man must bear his troubles for himself. 
(ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ὅ γε σόν ἐστιν οἰκείως φέρε.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Thesmophoriazusae, |. 197. 
(410 B.C.) 

Let each turn his mind to his own troubles. (Ad 
mala quisque animum referat sua.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, \. 559. (c. 1 B.C.) 
A man's own breast is the best wallet to carry 
his troubles in. 

S. G. CHaAmpion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 438. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The French 
say, “I] vaut micux tacher d’oublier ses mal- 
heurs que d’en parler” (It is better to try to 
forget your troubles than to speak of them). 


As yet you've hardly started on the parsley 
and the rue, to use the common saying, (οὐδὲ 
μὲν γ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐν σελίνῳ σοὐστὶν οὐδ᾽ ἐν πηγάνῳ.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, |. 480. (422 B.C.) 
A proverb of unknown origin, meaning 
“Your troubles have just begun.” 


3 

Pack up your troubles in your old kit-bag, 
And smile, smile, smile. 
GEorGE AsArF. Title and refrain of song. (1915) 


4 
It’s troubles that bring men together. (συνάγει 
robs ἀνθρώπους κακά, 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnosophistat. (c. A.D. 200) 
Trouble teaches. (Nocumentum, documentum.) 

Roperr Branp, Proverbs, i, 107. (1814) A 

jingle like “Harm watch, harm catch.” 

Troubles is seasonin’. Simmons ain't good twel 
dey ‘er fros’-bit. 

J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


5 
Trouble rides behind and gallops with him. 
ἘΞ chagrin monte en croupe et galope avec 
ui. 

Nicnoras Boieau, Bpitres, v, 44. (ς. 1675) 
Trouble and I are never far apart. 

Hucu Appis, Night Over the Wood, p. 29. 

(1943) 


Other men’s troubles hang by a hair. (ΕἸ mal 
ageno de pelo cuelga.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 28. (1615) 
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i.e. concern us little. The Arabs say simi- 
larly “When another man suffers, a piece of 
wood suffers”; the French, “On ne sent bien 
que 5605 propres maux” (We can really feel 
only our own troubles). 


7 
A clever man turns great troubles into little 
ones, and little ones into none at all. 
5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 380. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
A trouble is what you make it, 
EDMUND VANCE COOKE, How Did You Die? 
(1924) 


Man invariably suffers from one of two 

troubles, money trouble or woman trouble. 

PETER CHEYNEY, A Trap for Bellamy, p. 65. 
(1941) 


Pitched neck and crop into the world, to play 
at leap-frog with its troubles. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 16. (1836) 


10 
Add no further trouble to my trouble. (μὴ 
νοσοῦντί μοι νόσον προσθῇς.) 


EurIpPipes, Alcestis, Ἰ. 1047. (c. 438 B.C.) 


11 
Troubles on which mortals feed. (ὦ πόνοι 
τρέφοντες βροτούς.) 


Evuripwes, Hippolytus, |. 367. (c. 428 B.c.) 
2 


1 
They who have nothing to be troubled at. 
will be troubled at nothing. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 
They who have nothing to trouble them, will be 
troubled at nothing. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742 
13 
Bring not a Bagpipe to a Man in Trouble. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 1020.(1732) 
I have a tangled Skein of it to wind off. 

ΤΗΟΜΑΒ FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 2603. 
Trouble makes every sad Accident a double Evil. 

Tuomas FULLER. Gnomologia. No. 5275. 
Troubles are the only Trials. 

oes FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5276 

1 

Search out some one to share your troubles. 
(Buscar quien le ayude a llevar las infelici- 
dades. ) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

258. (1647) 
A trouble shared is a trouble halved. 
Dorotity SAYERS, Suspicious Characters. Ch. 9. 
(1931) BELLAtIRS, Grinning Pig, p. 236.(1943) 
If we share our troubles we halve them. 
Patricia Wentworta, Miss Silver Deals with 
‘ Death, p. 17. (1943) 
1 
There is more talk than trouble. 
GeorGe Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 267. 
(1640) 


16 

This I know full well,—if all men should carry 
their own private troubles to market for 
barter with their neighbors, not one but when 
he had looked into the troubles of other men 
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would be right glad to carry home again what 


he had brought. 

Heropotus, History. Bk.vii,ch.152.(c.445 B.C.) 
If all the troubles were hung on bushes, we 
would take our own and run. 

H. W. TuHompson, Body, Boots, and Britches, 

p. 490. (1940) 


A great trouble to themselves. (σφὲν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
μέγα πῆμα.) 
Hesiop, Catalogues of Women. No. 36. (c. 750 
B.C.) 
I have had more trouble with myself than with 
any man I ever met. 
DwicHt Moopy. See Hasas, Morals for Mod- 
erns, Ὁ. 242. 


It was for himself first of all that he found 
trouble, being heavy with wine. (οἱ δ᾽ αὐτῷ 
πρώτῳ κακὸν εὕρετο olvoBapeiwy.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxi, 1. 304. (c. 850 B.C.) 
A trouble of one’s own bringing. (ἐπίσπαστον 
κακόν.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 1. 73. (c. 850 B.c.) 
I certainly seem to have stirred up Anagyre! 
(ὁ γοῦν ἀνάγυρός μοι κεκινῆσθαι δοκεὶ.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Lysistrata, |. 68. (412 B.C.) 
“To stir up Anagyre,” meaning the nauseous 
smelling shrub Anagyris foetida, was a prov- 
erb used of persons who brought some un- 
pleasantness upon themselves. Here it is also 
a play upon words, referring to the women 
coming from Anagyre. 

You'll pull the moon down on yourself. (ἐπὶ 
σαυτῷ τὴν σελήνην καθελεῖς.) 

ῬΙΑΤΟ, Gorgias. Sec. 5134. (ς. 375 Β. 5.) “Pull- 
ing down the moon” (τὴν σελήνην κατασπᾷ) 
means getting oneself into trouble. 

Termerus’ trouble. (Τερμέρειον κακὸν.) 

Prutarcn, Lives: Theseus. Sec. 11. (c. A.D. 
110) A proverbial phrase for trouble brought 
on oneself. Termerus was a highwayman 
who killed those who encountered him by 
dashing his head against theirs, but when he 
tried this with Hercules, his own brains 
were dashed out. 

You’ve burst into a swarm of bees. (εἰς μελίττας 
éxwpacas.) 

ZENOBIUS, A dagia, iii, 53. (c. A.D. 130) Quoting 
an old Greek proverb for a person falling 
into an unexpected packet of trouble. A 
similar one is τὰς σφηκίας ἐρεθίζειν (To stir 
up a wasps’ nest). See also under Hornet 

Rousing an octopus. (ὄκτωπουν dveyelpes.) 

Suipas, Lexicon, x, 88. (c. 950) DIOGENIANUS, 
Adagia, cites two similar pitas ὃν dpiver 
(Rousing a bear) and τὸν λέοντα νύττεις 
(Pricking a lion). 

As troublesome as a Wasp in one’s Ear. 
: THomas Futyier, Gnomologia. No. 740. (1732) 


To win the palm without the dust. (Sine 
pulvere palmae.) 

Horacz, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 51. (20 B.c.) 
That is, the dust of the contest. Hence the 
proverbial phrase, “Non sine pulvere,” not 
without dust, not without trouble. 
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4 
Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward, (Homo nascitur ad laborem, et avis 
ad volatum.) 

Old Testament: Job, v, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble. (Homo natus de muliere, brevi 
vivens tempore, repletur multis miseriis.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiv, 1. Quoted by Mark 

Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 1. (1876) 


5 
Keep the mouth shut, close the gateways of 
sight and sound, and as long as you live you 
will have no trouble. 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
Sec. 52. (c. 550 B.c.) Giles, tr. 


6 
Payne thee not eche croked to redresse. 
Joun Lypcatt, Proverbes. (c. 1525) Don’t 
worry over other people’s troubles. 
Having trouble with other people's troubles. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Atavism of 
John Tom Little Bear. (1903) 


7 

It is impossible to find anyone whose life is 
immune to trouble. (οὐκ ἔστιν εὑρεῖν βίον ἄλυπον 
οὐδενός.) 

MENANDER, The Necklace. Frag. 411K. (c. 300 
B.C.) 

Every man has his share of trouble. 

BurcKHArDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 558. (1817) 

We all has to have our troubles. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch. 13 
(1884) The Chinese say, ‘Shut vour doors 
and sit in vour house, yet trouble will fall 
from the skies ” 


8 

It takes Just as long to get out of any trouble 

as it took to get into it, and sometimes longer 
J. K. Morey, Some Things I Believe (1937) 


9 
She is more trouble than she is worth. 
Joun O'Hara, Appointment in Samarra, p. 
83. (1934) 
You’re more trouble than you're worth. 
RICHARD SALE, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 271. (1942) 
10 
I've got to take a drink of trouble and tribula- 
tion mixed. (Malum maerore mutuo ne mix- 
tum bibam.) 
Prautus, Aulularia, |. 279. (c 210 B.C.) 
I praise you when you regard the trouble of 
your friend as your own. (Laudo, malum cum 
amici tuom ducis mafum.) 
Piautus, Captivi, 1. 151. (c. 200 5.6.) 


11 
Is it trouble you’re looking for? (An malam 
rem quacritas? ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 1316. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Look out for trouble. (Cave malo.) 

ΣΈΟ; Bacchides, |. 138. (190 B.C.) 
͵ 
Forgetting trouble is the way to cure it. (In- 
iuriarum remedium est oblivio.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 289. (c. 43 

B.C.) See also under INJuRY. 
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One night’s trouble drives the last night’s out. 
(νὺξ γὰρ eladyer| καὶ νὺξ ἀπωθεῖ διαδεδεγμένη 
πόνον.) 


Soprocies, Trachiniae, 1. 29. (ς. 409) 


2 
Sowing trouble. (τόνον oweipecs.) 
TrEocNis, Elegies to Kvyrnos. (c. 600 B.C.) 


3 
[He] told hym that Mr. More was in a pecke 
of trubles. 
Unknown, in Archacologia, xxv, 97. (c. 1535) 
The Ambassadors were in a pecke of troubles. 
Joun Davs, tr., Sleidane’s Commentaries, Ὁ. 
208. (1560) 
You bring your selfe into such-a pecke of 
troubles. 
RICHARD GRAFTON, 
235. (1569) 
I dare say he’s in a peck of troubles. 
Joun O'’Keerre, Beggar on Horseback. Act ii, 
sc. 4. (1785) 
A pretty peck of troubles you'll get into. 
Tuomas Hucues, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. i, ch. 8. (1857) 


4 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 

Unknown. A Negro spiritual of c. 1845. 


Chronicle of England, i 


5 
Trouble knocked at the door, but hearing a 
laugh within hurried away. 

Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr., Ὁ. 37. (1906) 


pePoen ore Comes to Him Who Seeks It 


I would far rather be ignorant than wise in 
the foretelling of trouble. (θέλω δ᾽ ἄιδρις μᾶλλον 
ἢ σοφὸς κακῶν εἶναι.) 


Arscny us, The Suppliants, |. 453. (485 B.C.) 
If evils come not, then our fears are vain; 
And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. 


In trouble to be troubled 
Is to have your trouble doubled. 
Danie Deroze, The Farther Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Ch. 6. (1719) 
Let your Trouble tarry till its own Day comes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3200.(1732) 
Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you. 

Folk-Lore Journal, ii, 280. (1884) 

Better never trouble Trouble 

Until Trouble troubles you; 
For you only make your trouble 

Double-trouble when you do. 

Davin ΚΈρρει, Trouble. (c. 1886) 

Don't you look for trouble, let trouble look for 
you. 

Mark Guy Pearsz, Don’t Trouble. (c. 1890) 
What's the use to borrow trouble? Here’s hoping 
you may live to eat the hen that scratches on 
your grave. 

O. Henry, Two Recalls. (1909) 

If you don't trouble trouble, trouble won't 
trouble you. 

Patricia WENTWORTH, The Key, p. 139. (1944) 
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8 
Send not to the market for trouble. 


THomas FULLer, Gnomologia. No. 4098.(1732) 
You could spy Trouble if your Eyes were out. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5891. 


9 
Like the Beare, in faire wether, be sad to 
think of the foule that is to come. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 211. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

10 
Dearths foreseen come not. 

HerBErRT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 409. (1640) 
What we anticipate seldom occurs. 

BENJAMIN DisrakL!, Henrietta Temple. Bk. ii, 


ch. 4. (1836) 
11 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
New Testament: Matthew, vi, 34. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
See under Ἐντι.. 
Sufficient is the trouble in its own time. 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 9b.(c.450) 
Do not be troubled for the trouble of tomorrow. 
Babylonian Talmud: Jebamotkh, fo. 63b. 
Do not be troubled as to whether thy grandson 
will have to sell wax. 
spapylonan Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 95a. 
1 
You must not leape ower the stile before you 
come to it. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. (1599) 
Don’t take the antidote until you have swallowed 
the poison. (Ne prius antidotum quam venenum.) 
Rospert Brann, Proverbs, ii, 157. (1814) 
Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit. 
LONGFELLOW, The Golden Legend. Pt. vi. 
(1851) See under Bripvce. 
Wait till you come to the river before pulling 
off your shoes. 
S. G. Cnampion, Ractal Proverbs, Ὁ. xi. (1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 
Never jump your fences till you meet them. 
ake MarsH, Death of a Peer, p. 48. (1940) 


δαὶ are like thunderclouds—in the dis- 
tance they look black, over our heads scarcely 
gray. (Die Leiden sind wie die Gewitter- 
wolken; in der Ferne sehen sie schwartz aus, 
uber uns kaum grau.) 

Jean Pau Ricnter, Hesperus. Ch. 14. (1792) 
If pleasures are the greatest in anticipation, just 
remember that this is also true of troubles. 

ELBERT Hussarp, Epigrams. (1911) 

Trouble has a trick of coming butt end first; 

Viewed approaching, then you've seen it at its 
worst. 

Ps L. Sasin, Trouble’s Strong Front. (c. 1915) 


Though life cannot reach a hundred years. 
men cherish the troubles of a thousand. (Jén 
shéng pu man pai, ch‘ang ‘huai ch‘ien sui yu.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Ὑ Prowerb« No.923.(1875) 
Prepare for trouble and you will escape it. (Yu 
pei wu ‘huan.) 
ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2051. 
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1 
How much pain have cost us the things which 
have never happened. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Charles Clay. 
(1817) 

Some of your griefs vou have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torments of pain you endured 

From evils that never arrived! 

Emerson, The Conduct of Life: Considera- 
tions by the Way. (1860) Quoted as from 
“an old French verse.” 

I have had many troubles in my life, but the 
worst of them never came. 

James A. GarFIeLp, Remark in Conversation. 
(c. 1875) 

“Our worst misfortunes are those which never 
befall us.” It is Emerson who says, ‘What tor- 
ments of pain you endured From griefs that never 
arrived.” 

E. P. Hoop, World of Proverbs, p. 131. (1885) 
Let us be of good cheer, however, remembering 
that the misfortunes hardest to bear are those 
which never come 

JaMeEs RuvussELL LOWELL, 
Other Addresses. (1887) 

Lord Beaconsfield once said that the worst evil 
one has to endure is the anticipation of the ca- 
lamities that do not happen. 

A. C. Benson, From a College Window, p. 35. 
(1907) 


Democracy and 


2 
We suffer more in imagination than in reality. 
(Saepius opinione quam re laboramus.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xiii, sec. 4. (c. A. Ὁ. 
64) 

Many things seem greater by imagination than 
be effect. (Plusieurs choses nous semblent plus 
grandes par imagination que par effect.) 

Monrtalicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 6. (1580) 

2 
What avails it to run out to meet your 
troubles? (Quid iuvat dolori suo occurrere? ) 

Seneca, Ad Luctlium. Epis. xiii, sec. 10. (c. A.D. 
64) 

What madness to anticipate one’s troubles. He 
suffers more than is necessary who suffers before 
it is necessary. (Quae ista dementia est malum 
suum antecedere? ... Plus dolet quam necesse 
est, qui ante dolet quam necesse est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcviii, sec. 8. 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, iii, 12, who adds, 
“Qui craint de souffrir, il souffre desja de ce 
qu’il craint” (He who fears to suffer, suffers 
already because he fears). 

You are come to meet your trouble. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
96. (1598) 

What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

Mitton, Comus, 1. 362. (1634) 

I can’t see the use of . . . trying to meet troubles 
halfway. 

HutcHeson, Crown and Anchor. Ch. 16.(1896) 
't’s bad form to go half-way to meet troubles 
which are not coming to your house. 

Eruex, Waite, The Wheel Spins. Ch.22.(1936) 


TROWEL 


ee commen: 


The Irish have a saying, “Never go down a lane 
to meet trouble. It comes up the highroad on 
horseback.” 

Heren Mitrer, Sheridan Road, p. 157. (1942) 
4 


Trouble comes to him who seeks it. (Qui 
outrage quiert, il li vient.) 

Unxnown, De la Pucelle Qui Vouloit Voler, 
1. 128. (c. 1250) See Montaicion, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, iv, 211. 

Who sechith sorwe, is by the receyte. 

Unknown, Political, Religious and Love 
Poems (E.E.T.S.), p. 69. (c. 1460) 

I heard ofttimes the curate preach that “He that 
seeks the danger perisheth therein.” 

THOMAS SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. 
iii, ch. 6. (1612) 

He that seeks trouble never misses. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 418. 
(1640) 

He that seeks trouble, it were a pity he should 
miss it. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 131.(1721) 

He that seeketh Trouble, never misseth of it. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2291.(1732) 

You are always looking for trouble, which is the 
best way I know of to find it. 

LEE THAYER, Murder Is Out, Ὁ. 67. (1942) 


TROWEL 


5 

That was laid on with a trowel. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 2, 112. (1600) 

Flattery of the Roman emperors .. . so gross 

that it seems . . . daubed with a trowel. 

THOMAS Futter, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
ΒΚ. ii, ch. 6. (1650) 

Paints, d’ye say? Why, she lays it on with a 
trowel. 

WILLIAM Concreve, The Double-Dealer. Act 
lii, sc. 10. (1693) 

You lay on your Butter, as with a Trowel. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5930.(1732) 

They also laid on praise with a trowel. 

Unknown, New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 
lili, 81. (1784) 

The old hand laying the court butter on his 
back with a trowel. 

CHARLES Reape, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 50. (1860) 

Every one likes flattery; and when you come to 
Royalty you should lay it on with a trowel. 

G. W. E. RusseELt, Collections and Recollec- 
tions. Ch. 23. (1898) Quoted as a remark of 
Disraeli to Matthew Arnold. 

It has always been a good rule to lay it on with 
a trowel. 

A. E. W. Mason, The House of the Arrow. 
Ch. 3. (1924) 

He couldn’t have laid his admiration on thicker 
with a trowel. 

Van Wyck Mason, The Bucharest Ballerina 
Murders, p. 65. (1949) 

After that I laid it on, as they used to say in 
those days, with a shovel. 

H. L. Mencxen. Newspaper Days, Ὁ. 273. 
(1941) 


TROY 


TROY 


Troy was not took in a Day. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5278.(1732) 


2 

There will be a day when sacred Ilium shall be 
no more. (ἔσσεται ἦμαρ ὅτ᾽ ἄν wor’ ὀλώλῃ 
Ἴλιος ἱρὴ.) 


Homer, /liad. Bk. iv, 1. 164; bk. vi, 1. 448. 
(c. 850 B.C.) 

Troy fell because Cassandra was not believed. 
(Cassandrae quia non creditam ruit Ilium.) 

Puarprus, Fubles. Bk. iii, fab. 10.1.4.(¢.25 Β. 6.) 
Lofty Troy once was. (Altaque Troia fuit.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg, viii, 1. 10. 
(c. 24 B.C.) 

Troy falls from her lofty height. 
culmine Troia.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 290. (19 B.C.) 

We Trojans are not, Ilium is not. (Fuimus Troes, 
fuit Hium.) 

VekGiL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 325. (19 B.c.) Troy 
was: that is, Troy, though now destroyed, 
was once a great and powerful city. A prov- 
erb, cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, ix, 50. It 
applies to persons, or families, or countries, 
formerly in repute, but fallen into decay. 
Dr. John Caius (1510-1573), founder of 
Gonville Hall, at the University of Cam- 
bridge, had “Fui Caius” engraved on_ his 
Tombstone. 

Now are empty fields where Troy was. 
seges est ubi Troia fuit.) 

Ovip, Hervides. Epis. i, ). 53. (c. 10 B.C.) 
As they went out of Barcelona, Don Quixote 
beheld the place where he had his fall, and said, 
“Hic Troia fuit”; here . my fortune fell, 
never to rise again. 

THOMAS SUFLTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 

66. (1620) 


(Ruit alto a 


(lam 


3 
Forward! charge like Trojans! 

J. R. Prancnuek, Extravagansas, iii, 143. (1846) 
He went on lying like a Trojan. 

Dickens, The Holly Tree. Branch 2. (1855) 
4 
The Trojans became wise too late. (Sero 
sapiunt Phryges.) 

Livius ANbRoONICus. (c. 240 B.c.) The ascrip- 
tion is made by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 1, 28. 
After ten years’ war, with their city on the 
point of being taken, the Trojans began to 
think of restoring Helen. 

So that we may not be like the Athenians, who 
never consulted except after the event done. 
(Afin que ne semblons les Atheniens, qui ne con- 
sultoient jamais sinon aprés le cas faict.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 24. (1545) 

The Troyans repented too late when their towne 
was spoyled. 

Joun Ly y, Euphues (Arber), p. 37. (1579) 

Had doting Priam checked his son’s desire, 
i csi been bright with fame and not with 
re. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 1490. (1594) 


SO TS cae ὦ... ......-ὕ...........ς-.........-.-ὖϑ.ϑ.Μτ.ὦὸῷὮ.νῷἨ οο͵τοὖὸΡ»᾽Ό  ,΄΄τρ’.--------ς.ς-ς-ς-ς.- 


5 
Where ἃ Helen is I think is Troy. (Ubi Helena 
est Troiam puto. ) 

SENECA, Agamemnon, |. 795. (c. A.D. 60) Any 
city will be overthrown by an adulterous 
woman. 

And, like Helen, fired another Troy. 
Dryvpen, Alexander's Feast, }. 150. (a. 1700) 


6 

Through such snares and craft of forsworn 
Sinon the story won belief, and we were en- 
snared by wiles and forced tears. 

VerGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 195. (19 B.c.) It was 
Sinon who persuaded the Trojans to haul 
the wooden horse inside the walls. 

Like a Sinon. take another Troy. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry V1, iui, 2, 190. (1591) 
Our danger is the danger of Troy—the wooden 
horse. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE, N or M?, p. 10. (1941) 


7 
I am on the side of the Trojans. They fought 
for a woman. 

OscaR WILDE, Dorian Gray. Ch. 17. (1891) 


TRUE 
8 
What is true . . . is most congenial to man’s 
nature. (Quod verum esse naturae 


hominis aptissimum. ) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. 4, sec. 13. (c. 
45 B.c.) “Quod verum tutum” (What is 
true is safe), is another Latin proverb, and 
to Seneca is attributed “Quod verum est, 
meum est” (What is true is mine). It was 
Boileau, however, who pointed out, “Le vrai 
peut quelquefois n’étre pas vraisemb!able” 


(The true may sometimes be incredible.) 
9 


The proverbe is, who that is trewe, 
Him schal his while nevere rewe. 
JoHN Gowek, Confessio Amantis. 
1961. (c. 1390) While: time. 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 78. (1600) 
Be so true to thy Selfe, as thou be not false to 
Others. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: 
Mans Selfe. (1612) 
The first great work, a task performed by few, 
Is, that yourself may to yourself be true. 
Wentworth Driion, Essay on Translated 
Verse, 1. 71. (1680) 
Don’t be “consistent,” but be simply true. 
Ο. W. Hotmess, The Professor at the Breakfast - 
Table. Ch. 2. (1860) 
Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach. 
HoraTius Bonar, Be True. (c. 1868) 
He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 
or W. Emerson, The Celestial Love. (1870) 


Bk. vii, 1. 


Of Wisdome for a 


if it be not true here’s my elbow. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, μ.17.(1659) 
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1 
What is true by lamplight is not always true 
by sunlight. (Ce qui est vrai ἃ la lampe n’est 
pas toujours vrai au soleil.) 

F Josera Jousert, Pensées. No. 152. (1810) 


It is even easier to be mistaken about the 
true than the beautiful. (Il est encore plus 
facile de se tromper sur le vrai que sur le 
beau. ) 
Jousert, Pensées. No. 164. (1810) 
If I had a device, it would be the True, the True 
only, leaving the Beautiful and the Good to settle 
matters afterwards as best they could. 
SAINTE-BEvUvE, Letter to Duruy, 9 Dec., 1865. 
Sainte-Beuve is commenting on the phrase, 
“The true, the good and the beautiful” (Ger- 
man, “Das Wahre, das Gute, das Schone”; 
the French, “Le vrai, le bon, le beau”) , whose 
author is not known. 
Love the true because it is also the beautiful. 
J. A. D. Incres. (c. 1850) See Pacu, Ingres, 
p. 164. 


3 
Everything is true. (πάντ᾽ εἶναι ἀληθῆ.) 
Protacoras, Maxim. (c. 425 B.c.) Quoting 
Prato, Theaetetus, sec. 152A. See DIOGENES 
Lagrtius, Protagoras. Bk. ix, sec. 51. 


4 
It is lyke to be true that euery man sayth. 

Rosert WHITTINGTON, Vedgaria, Ὁ. 72. (1520) 
It must needes be true, that euery man sayth. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
It nedes must be true which euery man doth say. 

ALEXANDER Barciray, The Mirrour of Good 

Manners (Spenser Soc.), p. 52. (1570) 
For how can that be false, which every tongue 
Of every mortal man afiirms for true? 
Str Jonn Davies, Nosce Teipsum. Sec. 32, st. 
55. (1599) 
er is true which all men say. Vox populi vox 

3. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 150. (1670) 
It may be true that some men say; but it must 
be true that all men say. 

JAMES Ke ry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 187.(1721) 
What everyone says must be true. 

SAMUEL RicHARDSON, Clarissa. Ch. 4. (1748) 

Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 33. (1840) 
ΟΝ should that be false which all men say is 
true 

Scott, Anne of Geierstein. Ch. 22. (1829) 
‘What everybody says must be true” is a cow- 
ardly proverb. ... What most people sav is 
usually false. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Matthew, ii,246.(1905) 
TRUE BLUE, see under BLUE. 


II—True: Proverbial Comparisons 


δ 
True as the needle to the pole. 


Barton Boots, Song. (c. 1828) See under 
NEZDLE. 


6 
And to the ded was as trew as steyl. 
Rosrat Manwino or Brunne, Handlyng 
Synne, 1. 2338. (1303) 


TRUE 


As trust and trew as any stele. 

CHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 5146 
(c. 1365) 

Trewe as steel in ech condicioun. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 831. (ς. 1380) 
The wyse and worthy, secree, trewe as stel. 

CHaucerR (Ὁ), The Parlement of Foules, \. 395. 
(c. 1382) 

That ben as trewe as ever was any steel. 

CuHaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Pro- 
logue, Ἰ. 266. (c. 1385) 

Pitouse, sadde, wyse, and trewe as steel. 

Cuaucer, The Legend of Good Women: Hy- 
permnestra, 1. 21. (c. 1385) 

My man’s as true as steel. 
SHAKESPEARE,Romeo and Juliet,ii,4,210.(1595) 
My heart is true as steel. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
ii, 1, 196. (1596) 

As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, .. . As iron to adamant. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, 2, 184. (1601) 
As true as steel. 

THomas SHADWELL, The Virtuoso. Act iii. 
(1676) Gay, Wife of Bath. Act v, sc. 3. 
(1713) Brontt, Shirley. Ch. 9. (1923) O. 
Henry, The Clarion Call. (1908) etc., etc 

I am trusty as steel. 
WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 16. (1824) 


7 
True as the dial to the sun. 
SAMUEL BuTLerR, Hudibras. Pt. iii, canto ii, |. 
175. (1663) 
She is as true to her husband as the dial to the 
sun. 
Henry FIEvpinc, Joseph Andrews. Bk. i, ch. 
18. (1742) 


8 
For thogh so be that lovers be as trewe 
As any metal that is forged newe. 
CHaucer (Ὁ), The Compleynt of Mars, 1. 200. 
(c. 1379) 


9 
The wedded turtel with hir herte trewe. 
CHAUCER (?), Tke Parlement of Foules,}. 355 
(c. 1382) 
As treewe as turtle. 
Tuomas Hoccreve, Minor Poems (E.E.TS.), 
p. 141. (c. 1440) 
As trew as turtle to her make. 
EDMUND Spenser, The Faerie Queene. Bk. iii, 
canto xi, st. 2. (1590) 
As true... as turtle to her mate. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, 2, 185. (1601) Ray. 
English Proverbs, p. 203. (1670) 


Its as true as a currantoe, meaning that its 
all false. 
DonaLp Lupton, London and Country: Coun- 
try. No. 12. (1632) 


11 
As true as I live. 
THOMAS MIDDLETON, The Familie of Love. Act 
v, sc. 3. (1607) 
As true as that the candle ate the cat. 
Torriano, Piasza Universale, p. 242. (1666) 
That’s as true as 1 am his uncle. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1678) 


TRUMP 


That is as true as that the Cat crew, and the 
Cock rocked the Cradle. 
Tuomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No.4351.(1732) 


1 
That is as trewe as the gospell. 

JewaNn PA.scRAVE, Acolastus, sig. Q3. (1540) 
Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 210. (1633) RicH- 
ARDSON, Sir Charles Grandison, i, 30. (1753) 

That’s as true as gospel. 

Tiromas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Pt. 1, ch. 2. (1872) 


2 
As true as God is in heaven. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 226. (1678) 
True as the stars in heaven. 

Joaquin MILLER, The Danites. Act iv. (1877) 
3 ~ 


I will be as true to you as blade to haft. 
WALTER Scott, Quentin Durward.Ch.23.(1823) 
4 


I am as true, I wold thou knew, as skin be- 
twene thy browes. 
ΤΟΙ͂Ν Stitt (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
Act v, se. 2, ]. 121. (1575) 
She is as true as the skin between any man’s 
brows. 
Unknown, The London Prodigal. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1605) 


TRUMP 


5 
But I, in spite of all his frumps, 
Shall make him know I’m king of trumps. 

THomas Brivces, A Burlesque Translation of 

Homer, i, 37. (1762) 
You’re a trump. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 41. (1837) 
Nobody knows better than you what a trump I 
got in my wife. 

ANTIIONY TROLLOPE, The Last Chronicle of 

Barset. Bk. i, ch. 15. (1867) 
What a regular downright old trump you are! 

GeorcE DuMaurier, Trilby, ii, 257. (1894) 


6 
They turned up trumpe, before the cards were 
shufiled. 

Ropert Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, 

iil, 1, 2. (1621) 

Short courtships and speedy marriages which 
have turned up trumps—I beg your pardon— 
which have turned out well. 

Wickie Cotiins, No Name. Sc. iv, ch.8.(1862) 
͵ 


I will not play my Ace of Trumps yet. 
ε THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2647.(1732) 


Heartes is trumpe. 
Hucu Latimer, First Sermon on Card-playing. 
(1529) 
What's trumpes P—Harts. 
THomas Heywoop, A Woman Kilde with 
Kindnesse. Act iii, sc. 2. (1607) 
Hearts Are Trumps. 
‘ James Hannay. Title. (1849) 


Ere he took me, I put him to his trumps. 
Unknown. A Myrroure for Magistrates: Jack 
Cade, ch. 20. (1559) 
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Doeth not your beauty put the painter to his 
trump? 

Joun ΤΥ, Campaspe. Act iii, sc. 4. (1584) 
It would put a man to his trumps, to answer 
these things soundly. 

“MARTIN MARPRELATE,” Epitome, p. 13. (1588) 
We are now put upon our last trump. 

Drypven, The Spanish Friar. Act iv, sc.1.(1681) 
A bit of danger or hardship puts us agreeably to 
our trumps. 

WILLIAM JAMES, Pragmatism. Ch. 4. (1907) 


TRUMPET 
10 


If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle? («ai γὰρ 
ἐὰν ἄδηλον σάλπιγξ φωνὴν δῷ, τίς παρασκευάσεται 
εἰς πόλεμον ;) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xiv, 8. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Etenim si incertam vo- 
cem det tuba, quis parabit se ad bellum ?” 

It is not the trumpeters that fight the battles. 

Henry Warp Beecner, Proverbs from Plym- 

. outh Pulpit, p. 58. (1887) 

The trumpet in terrible tones taratantara 
blared. (At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara 
dixit.) 

ENNIUS, Annals. Bk. ii, frag. 143, Loeb. (c. 
180 B.c.) Cited by Priscianus as an unusu- 
ally successful example of onomatopoeia— 
so successful, in fact, that it has survived to 


the present day. 
12 


Brave Actions never want a Trumpet. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1016.(1732) 
13 


Your trumpeter is dead. 

James KE Ly, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 375.(1721) 

“Spoken when people commend themselves.” 
I am cautious in praising myself, lest I should be 
told my trumpeter’s dead. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Busy-Body. No. 
1. (1729) 

When you die, your Trumpeter will be buried. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5626.(1732) 

His trumpeter is dead, he is therefore forced to 
sound his own trumpet. 

Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue: Trumpeter. (1785) An- 
other form is, “Is your trumpeter dead that 
you are obliged to praise yourself? 


If ye go to war, ye shall blow an alarm with 
the trumpets. (Si exeritis ad bellum... 
clangetis ululantibus tubis.) 

Old Testament: Nuonbers, x, 9. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Make all our trumpets speak. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 6, 9. (1606) 
Let the loud trumpet sound. 

ALEXANDER Pope, Ode for Afusic. (1708) 


15 
He’s blowing loudly on a small pipe. (φυσᾷ 
οὐ σμικροῖσιν αὐλίσκοις.) 
SOPHOCLES. Frag. 753. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Go then and blow your trumpet. (I nunc suffia.) 
Persius, Satires, iv, 19. (c. a. Ὁ. 58) 
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1 
Blowing one’s own trumpet. (adres αὑτὸν 
αὐλεῖ.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iii, 16. (c. 125 A.D.) 
I will . . . sound the trumpet of mine own merits. 
ABRAHAM FLEMING, A Panoplie of Epistles, Ὁ. 
59. (1576) 
It is most expedient for the wise, .. . to be the 
trumpet of his own virtues. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 2, 
85. (1598) 
Modesty forbids, that I 
Should sound the trumpet of my own deserts. 
FLETCHER AND MAsSINGER, The Elder Brother. 
Act i, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
If so be I were minded to stand my own trum- 
peter, some . . . would be all taken aback. 
SMOLLETT, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 2. (1750) 
The fellow Blows his own trumpet. 
J. R. Ριλνοβέ, Extravagansas, ii, 287. (1844) 
If you wish in this world to advance 
Your merits you’re bound to enhance; 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven’t a chance. 
W. S. Gurpert, Ruddigore. Act i. (1887) 
The fellow is blowing his own strumpet. 
W. S. GiiBert, of a theatrical manager who was 
puffing an actress who was also his mistress. 
See Pearson, Gilbert and Sullivan. Pt. iii. 
He that tooteth not his own horn, the same shall 
not be tooted. 
ArTHUR E. Hertzizr, The Doctor and His Pa- 
tients, p. 47. (1940) 


TRUST 
See also Distrust 


2 
A man may trust him with untold gold. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 209. (1633) 
You may trust him with untold money. 

Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 116. (1639) 
You may trust him with untold gold. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 197. (1670) 
He may be trusted with a houseful of unbor’d 
millstones. That is, only with what he cannot 
carry away. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p.1§1.(1721) 
To trust him, is taking up water with a sieve. 

ArtHur Murpnry, No One’s Enemy but His 

Own. Act i. (1764) 


3 
Trust not to much foure things, that is, A 
strange dogge, an vnknowen horse, a talkative 
woman, & the deepest place of a riuer. 
Jouw Frorio, Firste Fruties, fo. 43. (1578) 
Trust not him that hath once broken faith. 
SHAKESPEARE, II] Henry VI, iv, 4, 30. (1591) 
He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, 
a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a whore’s oath. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 6, 19. (1605) 
Trust not to rotten planks. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iti, 7, 
63. (1606) 
Grant I may never prove so fond, . 
To trust man on his oath or bond; 
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Or a harlot, for her weeping; 
Or a dog, that seems a-sleeping; 
Or a keeper with my freedom; 
Or my friends, if I should need ’em. 
SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 65. (1608) 
No trust to a drie stick. 
NICHOLAS BrETON,Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
Trust not a horse’s heel, nor a dog’s tooth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 104. (1678) 
Trust not to a broken Staff. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5290.(1732) 
You TRUST A BROKEN REED, see under REED. 
Three things a wise man will not trust, 
The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 
And woman’s plighted faith. 
Soutney, Madoc in Astian. Pt.xxiii,].51.( 1805) 
Never trust a man who speaks well of everybody. 
Cuvurton Coiiins, Aphorisms. (c. 1905) The 
Poles say, “Never trust a sleeping dog, a 
swearing Jew, a praying drunkard, or a 
weeping woman.” 
The temper of chums, the love of your wife, and 
a new piano’s tune— 
Which of the three will you trust at the end of an 
Indian June? 
F KIpLinG, Certain Maxims of Hafiz. (1886) 


Few are fit to be entrusted with themselves. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1523.(1732) 
He who trusteth is not deceived. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2406. 
Trust makes Way for Treachery. 
Trust me, but look to thy self. 
Trust not a great Weight to a slender Thread. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 5287-90. 


5 
He that trusts much obliges much, says the 
Spaniard. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1043.(1640) 
Trust is dead, ill payment kill’d it. 
TORRIANO, Piatsa Universale, p. 184. (1666) 
Living upon Trust is the Way to pay double. 
Tuomas FuLrer, Gnomologia. No.3265.(1732) 
This Day there is no Trust, but come To-morrow. 
Tuomas Furrzr, Gnomologia. No. 4999. 
Do not trust nor contend, 
Nor lay Wagers nor lend, 
And you'll have Peace to your Life’s End. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6351. 
He that sells upon trust, loses many friends, and 
always wants money. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


6 
Even with your brother smile—and get a 
witness, for trust and mistrust alike ruin men. 
(καί re κασιγνήτῳ γελάσας ἐπὶ μάρτυρα θέσθαι. | 
πίστει: γὰρ τοι ὁμῶν καὶ ἀπιστίαι ὥλεσαν ἄνδρα.) 
Hesrop, Works and Days, |. 371. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Trusting too much to others is the ruin of many. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.547.(1845) 
Trust slayeth many a man, the wise man saith. 
WitriaM Morais, The Earthly Paradise : Beller- 
ophon in Lycia, |. 2902. (1868) 


7 

Who trusts in himself will lead and rule the 

swarm. (Qui sibi fidet, dux reget examen.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 19, 1.22. (20 8. 6.) 
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Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 

Emerson, Essays, First Series: Heroism. (1841) 
Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. 

Emerson, Essays, First Series: Self-Reliance. 


1 
They are not so wel trust as knowne. 

Huth, ed., Ancient Ballads, Ὁ. 228. (c. 1560) 
Better knowne than lou’d. 

Cnettie, Kind Harts Dreame, Ὁ. 10. (1592) 
Better known than trusted. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 183. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 909. (1732) 
{He] is better kenned than trusted in Glasgow. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 


2 

Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be tHe man that 
trusteth in man. (Maledictus homo, qui con- 
fidit in homine. ) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xvii, 5. (c. 700 B.€.) 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
(Etiam si occiderit me, in ipso sperabo.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiii, 15. (c. 350 8.6.) 


3 
It is happier to be sometimes cheated than not 
to trust. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler. No. 79.(1750) 
Better trust all, and be deceived. 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, Faith. (1844) 
Who would not rather trust and be deceived? 
E1iza Coox, Love On. (c. 1850) 


4 
Sudden trust brings sudden repentance. 


Nicnotas Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 103. 


(1669) 
He who trusts quickly repents at leisure. (Chi 
tosto crede, tardi si pente.) 

CHARIES CaHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 185. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. The Italians also 
say, “Fidati era un buon uomo, Nontifidare 
era meglio” (Trust was a good man, Trust- 
not was a better), and “Fidarsi ὁ bene, non 
fidarsi ὁ meglio” (Trust is good, but distrust 


is better). 
5 


By trusting another we often win his trust. 
(Habita fides ipsam plerumque obligat fidem. ) 
Livy, [istory. Bk. xxii, ch. 22,sec.14.(c. B.c. 10) 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 23. 
In trust is truth. 
JouHn CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 116. (1639) 
Trusting often makes Fidelity. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5292.(1732) 
Trust men and they will be true to you. 
: Emerson, Essays: Prudence. (1841) 


Trust follows his words. (Dicta fides sequi- 
tur. ) 
Ovip, Fasti. Bk. vi, 1. 55. (c. Α. Ὁ. 8) 


To be trusted is a greater compliment than to 
be loved. 
: Macponatp, Marquis of Losste. Ch. 4. (1877) 


rl trust thy self and another will not betray 
thee. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruits of Solitude. No. 
147. (1693) 
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Trust thy self only, and another shall not betray 
thee. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5291.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 
There’s none deceived but he that trusts. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
From the Italian, ‘Non vien ingannato se 
non che si fida.” 


To trust or not to trust is perilous. (Periculo- 
sum est credere et non credere.) 
Ε PHAEDRUS, Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 10. (ς. 25 B.C.) 


Trust no man too far. (Nulli nimium credite.) 
PHAEDRUS (Ὁ), New Fables. No. 6. (c. 25 B.C.) 
The word is “Pitch and Pay”; trust none. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 3, 51. (1599) 
It is better never to trust anybedy. 
Henrik Issen, An Enemy of the People. Act 
ii. (1882) The Germans siy, “Traue, aber 


nicht zu viel” (Trust, but not too much) 
10 


It is equally an error to trust all men or no 
man. (Utrumque enim vitium est. et omni- 
bus credere et nulli.) 

ga nn NneN, Ad Luciium. Epis. iii,sec.4.(c. a. 0.64) 


What is one to believe? Whom can one trust ? 
(Quid iam credas? quoi credas?) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, }. 330. (160 B.c.) 
I'll never trust my hide to your honcr. (Num- 


quam ... tergum meum|tuam in fidem com. 
mittam.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 108. (165 B.C.) 
12 


He who mistrusts most should be trusted 
least. (τᾶς μὲν ἄπιστος ἀπιστεῖ.) 

THEOGNIS, Sententiae. (c. 600 B.c.) See SrEN- 
SER, She pheardes Calender: May: Palinode’s 
Emblem. 

He is ill to trust who will trust nobody. 
ἡ ἘΝ Taytor, Crop-eare Curried. (1644) 


A-say [assay] or cuer thow trust. 
Unknown, Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgremace, | 
118. (c. 1460) 
Geve trust to them that thow hast preved. 
Ricnarp Hitis, Common-place Book, p. 47. 
(c. 1530) 
Trye before you trust. 
RicHarD Epwarps, The Paradyse of Daintie 
Deuises: Title. (1578) 
Trval makes trust. 
Joun LyLy, Euphues \Arber), p. 48. (1579) 
On p. 50 is, “Trial! shall prove trust.” 
Thou hast tried me, therfore trust me. 
Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 65. 
Who trusts betore he tries may soonc his trust 
repent. 
Henry Hutu, ed., Ancient Ballads, p. 221 
(ec. 1560) 
From hence forth trie ere thou trust. 
Rosert Greene,Works (Grosart),iv,26.(15387) 
Trust not before you trie. 
GEORGE TURBERVILLE, To Browne. (c. 1600) 
Try and then trust. 
Nicuotas Breton Crossing of Proverbs (1616) 
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Try me, and trust me after. 
JAMES SHIRLEY, The Wittie Faire One. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1633) 
First try and then trust. 
Jonn Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 305. (1639) 
If you trust before you try, you may repent be- 
fore you die. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 149. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6084. (1732) 


1 
In trust ys treson, this promes ys not credyble. 
Unknown, Mankind. Sc. 3, st. 107. (c. 1450) 
Syt not with no man a-loune, for oft in trust ys 
tressoun. 
Unknown, Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgremage, 
Ι. 76. (c. 1460) 
In trust is treason. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
In greatest trust is often greatest treason. 
Joun Rovs, Diary, p. 30. (1628) 


2 
Ther-fore men saith an olde sawe: He to whom 
a man do trest | Euermore may dysceyve hym 
best. 
Unknown, Partonope of Blois, p. 110.(c.1450) 
In whom I trust most, soonest me deseyvith. 
Hitts, Common-place Book, p. 130. (a. 1530) 
Trust is the mother of deceit. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 332. (1605) 
3 
Ile trust neuer... a Duke in the world, 
further than I see him. 
UNKNOWN, The True Tragedy of Richard II, 
p. 17. (1594) 
To trust no man further than he sees him. 
RANDLE CotTcrRAvE, Dictionary: Crotre. (1611) 
That he might scant trust him so farre as to 
throw him. 
515 Joun Harincton, Epigrams. Bk. ii, No. 
74, (1618) 

I'l} trust him no further than I can fling him. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 197. (1670) 
I'll trust him no further than I can throw a mill- 

stone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 274. (1678) 
Trust him no further than you can throw him. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No.5286.(1732) 
No further than you can throw a bull by the tail. 

W.C. Haziitt, English Proverbs, p. 293.(1869) 
You may trust some men as far as you can see 
them, but no further. 

Spurcron, John Ploughman. Ch. 18. (1869) 
I wouldn't trust that skunk no furder 'n I could 
fling a bull by the tail. 

Wirt N. Harsen, Abner Daniel, p. 15. (1902) 
I wouldn’t have trusted one of them further than 
I could throw a cow by the tail. 

Bevinpa Jectirrz, For Dear Life, Ὁ. 32.(1936) 
I wouldn't trust either as far as a snail can hop 

J. M. Cain, Mildred Pierce, p. 138. (1941) 
I wouldn't trust that man as far as I could throw 
an elephant by the tail. 

A. A. Fam, Double or Quits, p. 174. (1941) 
I wouldn’t trust him as far as I could see him in 
a blackout. 

Wuitman Cuamuers, Bring Me Another Mur- 

der, p. 59. (1943) 
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I wouldn’t trust him as far as I could throw a 
truck by the steering wheel with one hand. 
E. 5. GARDNER, The Case of the Smoking Chim- 
ney, p. 200. (1943) 


; WI—Trust: The Trusts 
This is the original trust. 

Report of Committee, N.Y. State Senate, after 
the investigation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in 1888. The word “trust” as referring 
to a combination of capital had been intro- 
duced into the language by Samuel] C. T. 
Dodd in 1882, while acting as attorney for 
John C. Rockefeller. Both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms of 1888 seized 
what promised to be a popular issue and 
denounced the ‘‘trusts.” 


5 
The mother of trusts. 

Wooprow WILSON, in 1898, referring to New 
Jersey, because her laws authorized the crea- 
tion of “holding corporations.” Jesse Hard- 
esty used the phrase as the title of a book 
about railroad rebates, and Henry O. Have- 
meyer, while testifying before the Industrial 
Commission in 1899, applied it to the cus- 
toms tarift. 


6 
It’s a damned brain trust. 

COMMISSARY GENERAL WESTON, when the first 
American general staff was appointed. See 
Hucu S. Jounson, Syndicated Article, 12 
July, 1935. 

At a Saturday press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
casually remarked that the Columbia professors 
were his guests. “The brains trust,” Kieran re- 
marked. 

New York Times, 29 June, 1933. James M 
Kieran was a reporter for the Times, and 
the conversation took place at Hvde Park, 
the Roosevelt home, in August, 1932, during 
Mr Roosevelt’s first Presidential campaign. 
The “Columbia professors” were ἃ group 
whom Mr. Roosevelt had been consulting 
about his campaign speeches. This was the 
launching of the famous phrase, which 
the newspapers promptly seized upon and 
soon modified to “brain trust.” Joseph Alsop 
and Robert Kintner, in an article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 29 Oct., 1938, p. 5, We 
Shall Make America Over, assert that the 
phrase was coined by Roosevelt’s secretary. 
Louis McHenry Howe, early in the cam- 
paign of 1932, and picked up by Kieran. 

You ought to be head of the Brain Trust. 

Peter CHEeYNEY, Farewell to the Admiral, Ὁ. 

75. (1943) 
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Simple are the words of truth. (ἀπλᾶ γὰρ ἐστι 
ris ἀληθείας ἔπη.) 

AESCHYLUS, Award of the Arms. Frag. 92. 
Smyth. (c. 458 8.c.) Stonaeus, fii, 11, 4. 
Plain and unvarnished are the words of truth. 

(ἁπλοῦς ὁ μῦθος τῆς ἀληθείας ἔφυ.) 
Evripiors, Phoenissae. |. 469. (ς. 420 B.C.) 
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Speech that deals with truth should be un- 
adorned and plain. (Quae veritate operam dat 
oratio, inconposita esse debet et simplex.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xl, sec.4.(c. 64 A. Ὁ.) 
The language of truth is simple. (Veritatis sim- 
plex oratio est.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xlix, sec. 12. Seneca 
is condensing Euripides into a proverb cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, iii, 88, and other 
compilers. Matthew of Boerhave changed 
this to “Simplex sigillum veri” (Simple is 
the seal of truth). 

The language of truth is unadorned and always 
simple. (Veritatis absolutus sermo ac semper est 
simplex.) 

AMMIANUS MarcerLinus, History. Bk. xiv, 
sec. 10. (c. A.D. 390) 

Where is many wordes the trueth goeth by. 

Unxnown, Parlament of Byrdes, 1.28.(c.1550) 
Truth needs not many words, but a false tale a 
long preamble. 

THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5309.(1732) 
Truth needs not the ornament of many words; 
it is most lovely when it is least adorned. 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs, i, 79. (1814) 


1 
A good mouth will love the truth and speak it. 

ANIKAR, Teachings. Col. x, 1. 157. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Truthfulness becomes the gentleman. (Ingenuum 
veritas decet.) 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 162. (1869) 
The deepest truths are best read between the 
lines, and, for the most part, refuse to be written. 

A. B. Atcotr, Concord Days. (1872) 


2 

I have not spoken that which is not true 
knowingly, nor have I done anything with a 
false heart. 


Ant, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 30. (c. 
4000 B.C.) 


3 
God judgeth the truth. 

ANI, Maxims. No. 4. (c. 1000 B.c.) 
Truth is the seal of God. 

Babylonian Talmud, Shabbath, fo. 55a. (c. 
ar Repeated in Joma, 69b, and Sanhedrin, 
64b. 

God has a seal, and his seal is truth. 

Midrash: Deuteronomy Rabbah, 1. (c. 625) 
It is pointed out in Genesis R., xxi, 2, that 
the word for truth, “Amt,” consists of the 
first, middle, and final letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 

Wise men ought to print in their heart the saying 
of Pithagoras, who being demaunded when men 
did any thing which might make them like to 
God: answered when they tell the trueth. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

pees (1574) Pettie, tr. Reminiscent of the 
tin proverb, “Veritas, a quocunque dicitur, 
a Deo est” (Truth, by whomsoever spoken, 
is from God). 
Truth is God’s daughter. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5301. (1732) From 
the Spanish, “La verdad es hija de Dios.” 


Truth is the porter of God. 
S. G. Cuampyron, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 522. 
(1938) An Arabic proverb. 


4 
Both [Plato and truth] are dear to us, but 
it is a sacred duty to put truth first. (4udotr 
γὰρ ὄντοιν φίλοιν ὅσιον προτιμᾶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν.) 
ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. i, ch. 6, 
sec. 1. The Latin is, “Amicus Plato, sed magis 
amica veritas” (Plato is a friend, but a 
greater friend is truth). It is quoted by 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 51. 
No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon 
the vantage ground of Truth. 
FRANCIS Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1612) 


5 
Truth will return to them that practise it. 
(Veritas ad eos, qui operantur illam. reverte- 
tur.) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xxvii, 10. (c. 190 B.C.) 
I tell the honest truth in my paper, and I leave 
the consequences to God. 
JamMresS Gorpon BENNETT, SrR., in The New 
York Herald, 10 May, 1836 


6 
Truth breeds hatred. (ἡ ἀλήθεια εἶναι 
μαλλώτρα.) 

Bias, Maxim. (c. 600 B.c.) TERENCE, Andria, 
]. 68, gives the Latin form, “Veritas odium 
parit,” which is put into the mouth of Bias 
by Ausonius, Ludus Septem Sapientum 
Sec. 8, 1. 3. Another Latin form is, “E veritate 
odium” (From truth, hatred). 

Truth getteth hatred. 

GEORGE Pettik, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 231. (1576) 
Truth, as the proverb runs, begets hatred often 
times in the minds of those to whom it is 
spoken. 

James Howe tt, The Parley of Beasts, Ὁ. 51. 
(1660) The French say, “Vrai dire fait enne- 
mis.” 

Truth is often attended with danger. (Pericula 
veritati saepe contigua.) 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, History. Bk xxvi, 
sec. 1. (c. A.D. 330) 

It is a common saying, Veritas odium parit, 
Truth purchaseth hatred. 

THomas WItson, Usurye (1925), p.188.(1572) 
I never saw any good that came of telling truth. 

DRYDEN, Amphitryon. Act iii, sc. 1. (1690) 
Truth is a narrow lane all full of quags, 
Leading to broken heads, abuse, and rags. 

JoHN Wotcot (PETER Pinpar), More Lyric 
Odes. Ode. ix. (1783) 

Truths and roses have thorns about them. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.547.(1855) 
Truth hath a scratched face. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 118. (1875) 


7 
Truth can never be told so as to be under- 
stood, and not be believ’d. 

WittiaMm ΒΙΆΚΕ, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


8 » 
Truths too fine spun are subtle fooleries. 
H.G.Bosn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.547.(1855) 
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1 e 
Truth has not such an urgent air. (La vérité 
n’a point cet air impétueux. ) 

Bowe au, L’Art Poétique. Chant i, I. 198.(1674) 


2 
Truth is disagreeable only to the fool. 
BurcxnHarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 645.(1817) 


3 
For truth is precious and divine; 
Too rich a pearl for carnal swine. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Audibras. Pt. ii, canto ii, 
1, 257. (1663) 
Truth is the basis and essence of perfection and 
beauty. (La vérité est le fondement et la raison 
de la perfection et de la beauté.) 
La RocHEFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 626. (1665) 
For truth has such a face and such a mien 
As to be lov’d needs only to be seen. 
Joun Dryven, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 
i, 1. 33. (1687) 
All truth is precious, if not all divine. 
Witt1aM Cowper, Charity, |. 331. (1781) 
Truth ever lovely—since the world began, 
The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man. 
CAMPBELL, Pleasures of Hope. Pt.ii.1.347.(1799) 
Time is precious, but truth is more precious than 
time. 
Disraevi, Speech, Aylesbury, 11 Sept., 1865. 


4 
Speak the truth freely, though the truth be 
hard. (Vera libens dicas, quamquam sint 
aspera dictu. ) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonts. (c. 175 B.C.) 
Lay thy hand on thy heart and speak the truth. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, p.21.(1659) 
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Truth stretches but does not break. (La ver- 
dad adelgaza y no quiebra.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 17. (1615) 
Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bubble, 
at a touch; nay, you may kick it about all day, 
like a foot-ball, and it will be round and full at 
evening. 

O. W. Homes, The Professor at the Break fast- 

Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 
The truth is the most robust and indestructible 
and formidable thing in the world. 

Wooprow Wiison, Address, Tacoma, Wash., 

13 Sept., 1919. 


The search after truth is peculiar to man. 
(Hominis est propria veri inquisitio. ) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk.i,ch.4,sec.13.(c. 45 B.C.) 
Nature has planted in our minds an insatiable 
longing to see truth.( Natura inest in mentibus nos- 
tris insatiabilis quaedam cupiditas veri videndi.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 

ch. 19, sec. 44. (45 B.C.) 
To seek for truth in the groves of Academe. (Inter 
silvas Academi quaerere verum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2,1: 45. (20 B.c.) 
Every man seeks for truth, but God only knows 
who has found it. 

Logo Cnesterrietp, Letters, 21 Sept., 1747. 
Diff’ring judgements serve but to declare 
That Truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where. 

Wruam Cowper, Hope, 1. 423. (1781) 


7 
Veracity does not consist in saying, but in the 
intention of communicating truth. 

S. T. CoLertpcE, Biographia Literaria. Ch. 9. 

(181). 

I have known many, especially women, love the 
good for the good’s sake; but very few indeed, 
and scarcely one woman, love the truth for the 
truth’s sake. 

5. T. Corermce. Table-Talk, 6 Aug., 1831. 


8 
Truth ever honorably declares herself. (Res 
se vera quidem semper declarat honeste.) 
COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 15. (c. 
A.D. 600) 


9 
He who hears the truth in the morning may 
die in the evening without regret. 

ConFucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 8.(¢. 500 8.¢.) 
He who knows the truth is not equal to him who 
loves it, and he who loves it is not equal to him 
who delights in it. 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. vi, ch.18.(c. 500 B. 6.) 

Legge. tr. 
It is man that makes truth great, not truth that 
makes man great. 


ConFucius, Analects. Bk. xv,ch 28.(c. 500 B.C.) 
10 


Truth is unwelcome, however divine, 

And unless you adorn it. a nausea follows. 
WILLIAM Cowper, The Flattine Mill. (1781) 
By soothsaying it is quite possible to make a 
good living in the world, but not by truth-saying. 

G. C. LIcHTENBERG, Reflections. (1799) The 
Turks say, “He who would speak truth must 
first have one foot in the stirrup”; the Jugo- 
slavs, “Speak the truth and run.” 

11 
Extreme exactness is the sublime of fools. 

F. 5. CozzEns, Sayings, p. 56. (1870) Quoted 
as a maxim of “the modern school of Brit- 
ish art.” 

12 

“It is,” says Chadband, “the ray of rays, the 
sun of suns, the moon of moons. the star of 
stars. It is the light of Terewth.” 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 25. (1852) 

13 

God offers to every mind its choice between 
truth and repose. Take which you please,— 
you can never have both. 

EMERSON, Essays: Intellect. (1841) 

Truth stood on one side and Ease on the other; 
it has often been so. 

Treonore Parker, A Discourse of Matters 
Pertaining to Religion. (1842) 

The truth is never gentle. 
EuGENE Watter, The Easiest Way.Act i.(1908) 
Truth before peace. That is my watchword. 

Micue. pe Unamuno, Essays and Soliloquies, 

p. 138. (1925) 


No man speaks the truth or lives a true life 
two minutes together. 

Emerson, Journals. Vol. iii, p. 455. (c. 1870) 
A system-grinder hates the truth. 

Emerson, Journals. Vol. iii, p. $23. 
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1 

Do not fear to grate their tender ears with 
sharp truths. (Auriculas teneras mordaci 
radere vero.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 40. (1511) 
However, the Arabs sav, “When you shoot 
an arrow of truth, dip its point in honey.” 

Truth, sir, is a profound sea, and few there be 
that dare wade deep enough to find out the bot- 
tom on’t. 

GEORGE FARQUHAR, The Beaux’ Stratagem. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1706) 


2 
Fiue kindes of persons do commonly tell true, 
a chylde, a drunkard, a foole, a slanderer, and 
he that sleepeth. ᾿ 

ΤΟῊΝ Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 24. (1578) 


CHILDREN AND FOOLS SPEAK TRUTH, see under 
CHILDREN. 


3 
Face to Face, the Truth comes out. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1485. (1732) 
Face to face the truth comes out apace. 
(If you have but an eye to find it by.) 
Enwarp FitzGEratp, Polontus, Ὁ. 53. (1852) 


A 
Now-a-days Truth is the greatest News. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.3689.(1732) 
There were such black Swans formerly, as Truth 
and Honesty. 

TroMas FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 4946. 
Truth and Matter of Fact have no Answers. 
Truth fears no Trial. 

Truth is Truth, in spite of Custom’s heart. 
Truth may sometimes come out of the Devil’s 
Mouth. 
THOMAS FuLLerR, Gnomologia. Nos.5293-5312. 


5 
He that smarts for speaking truth hath a 
playster in his own conscience. 
THomas Futter, The Holy State: Bk. iv, ch. 
2. (1642) 


6 
Bear patiently with the truth, however un- 
palatable. 
SALOMON IBN GasrtroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 135. (c. 1050) 


? 
Truth the daughter of Time. (Veritas Tem- 
poris filia.) 

Avutus GELtius, Noctes Atticae. Bk. xii, ch. 11. 
(c. A.D. 150) Quoting a poet whose name he 
had forgotten. Bebel cites the phrase (1508), 
and it was used as a motto on English coins 
of the time of Queen Mary. The Italians 
say, “La verita ὁ figlia del tempo.” 

Time hatcheth truth. 

Ropert GREENE, Philomela. (1592) Works, xi, 
197. The French say, “Le temps met la 
vérité au jour” (Time brings truth to light). 

The greatest friend of truth is Time. 

C. C. Corron, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 159. (1820) 

See under TIME. 


8 
Let there be truth between us. (Zwischen uns 
sei Wahrheit!) 

GoETHE, I phigenie. (1787) 
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The highest compact we can make with our fel- 
low is,— 
Let there be truth between us two forevermore. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life: Behavior. (1860) 
Paraphrasing Goethe. 


9 
Trowthe mot stonde atte laste. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis: Prologue, | 
369. (c. 1390) 
Evir atte ende The trowith woll be previd. 
Unknown, Tale of Beryn, |. 2037. (c. 1400) 
Truth wilbe truth in spite of all defame. 
Unknown, Ballads from MSS (B:S.), ii, 123. 
(c. 1580) 
Truth is truth, when all is saide and done. 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD, Charitie: Τὸ the 
Reader. (1595) 
Is not the truth the truth? 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 254. (1598) 
Truth is truth To the end of reckoning. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, v, 1, 45 
(1604) 
Truth is for ever truth. 
LEIGH Hunt,Hero and Leander Canto i.(1819) 
10 
Know how to play the card of truth. (Saber 
jugar de la verdad.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
210. (1647) 
1 
Bring the trueth to light, and give it the upper 
hande. 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 
p. 46. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
A man ought to speak the trueth to him that will 
hear it: but who is hee! 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, p. 80. 


12 
Truth like a torch, the more ’tis shook, it 
shines. 
Sm Wirvi1am Hamitton, Discussions on Phi- 
losophy: Title Page. (1831) 
13 
Truth, when witty, is the wittiest of all things. 
J.C. ano A. W. Harr, Guesses at Truth.(1827) 
The well of true wit is truth itself. 
GeorGE Merepiig, Diana of the Crossways. 
: Ch. 1. (1885) 
1 
By speaking truth to the really beautiful, we 
learn to flatter other women. 
να Haztitt, Characteristics, No 258 
(1823) 
An honest man speaks truth, though it may give 
offence; a vain man, in order that it may. 
WitttaM Hazwitt, Characteristics. No. 387. 
One truth discovered is immortal, and entitles its 
author to be so: for, like a new substance in na- 
ture, it cannot be destroved. 
WILLIAM Haziitt, The Spirit of the Age: 
Jeremy Bentham. (1825) 
15 
Follow not truth too near the heels. lest it 
dash out thy teeth. 
Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1136. 
(1650) 
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I know how dangerous it is to follow truth too 
near the heels. 
THomMas FuLier, Church-History of Britatn. 
Bk. ix, ch. 8. (1655) 
He that follows truth too near the heels, shall 
have dust thrown in his face. 
ee Phraseologia Generalis, Ὁ. 619. 
(1681 
He that follows truth too closely, must take care 
that she does not strike out his teeth. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Pt. i, No. 568. (1820) 
Quoting Sir Walter Ralegh. 
If we follow Truth too near the heels, it may 
haply strike out our eyes. 
Jurius C. anp Aucustus W. Hare, Guesses at 
Truth, i, 283. (1827) 


1 
It is yll jestyng on the soothe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
My way of joking is to tell the truth. 

Bernarp SHaw, John Buil’s Other Island. Act 
li. (1904) Bismarck has been credited with 
the axiom, “When you want to fool the 
world, tell the truth.” 


2 
I verily love to speak the truth. (4 γὰρ ἐμοὶ 
φίλ᾽ ἀληθέα μυθήσασθαι.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xvii, 1. 15. (c. 850 B.C.) 
You shall hear from me nothing but the truth. 
(τᾶσαν τῆν ἀλήθειαν.) 

Prato, Apologia of Socrates. Sec.1.(c. 375 B.C.) 
I love the truth and wish to have it always 
spoken to me: I hate a liar. (Ego verum amo, 
verum volo dici mihi; mendacem odi.) 

Prautus, Mostellaria, 1. 181. (c. 220 B.C.) 

I have learned to speak the truth. (Vera didici 
dicere.) 

Piautus, Amphitruo, |. 686. (c. 220 B.C.) 

I speak truth, not as much as I would, but as 
much as I dare. (Je dis vray, non pas tout mon 
saoul, mas autant que je l’ose dire.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
Speaking truth is like writing fair, and only 
comes by practice. 

Joun Ruskin, The Seven Lamps of Architec- 

ture. Ch. 2. (1849) 


3 
It is right to yield to the truth. (Liceat con- 
decere veris.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 305. (35 B.c.) 


4 
Trewthe nedeth no peynted or colored termes. 
WiLt1AmM Horman, Vudgaria, fo. 58. (1519) 
Truth needeth no colours. 
James Masse, tr., Celestina, p. 94. (1631) 
Truth fears no colours. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 5296. (1732) 


5 
The truth is everywhere the same. 
Ropert M. Hutcuins, The Higher Learning in 
America. Ch. 1. (1936) 


6 
Truth tastes bitter. (Amara sit veritas.) 
St. Jznomx (Hieronymus), Letters. No. xl, 
sec. 1. sa. D. 385) 
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7 
The truth shall make you free. (ἡ ἀλήθεια 
ἐλευθερώσει ὑμᾶς.) 
New Testament: John, viii, 32. (c. a.p. 110) 
The Vulgate is, “Veritas liberabit vos.” 
If the truth shall have made you free, you will 
be truly free. (Si veritas te liberaverit, vere liber 
eris. ) 
Tomas A Kempis, De [mitatione Christi. Bk. 
iii, ch. 4. (c. 1420) 
Where Truth deigns to come, 
Her sister Liberty will not be far. 
Mark AKENSIDE, Pleasures of the Imagination. 
Bk. i, 1. 23. (1744) 
He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 
Cowper, The Task. Bk. v, 1. 733. (1784) 


8 

Jesus answered, . . Τὸ this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice 
Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And 
when he had said this, he went out again unto 
the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in him 
no fault at all. (λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ ΠΙειλᾶτος, τί ἐστιν 
ἀλήθεια ;) 

New Testament: John, xviii, 37-38 (ς. 4.0 
110) The Vulgate is, “Dicit ei Pilatus: Quid 
est veritas?” 

What is Truth? said jesting Pilate. And would 
not stay for an Answer. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1612) 
Pilate might well have added: “What is 
youth?”—And so the modern father too mav 
wonder. 

James Hirton, Was It Murder? Ch 1. (1933) 


9 

Every man has a right to utter what he thinks 
truth, and every other man has a right to 
knock him down for it. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, BosweiL, Life, 1780. 

You have no business with consequences; you 
are to tell the truth. 

SAMUEL Jounson, when asked whether the 
truth should be told to a sick man, even if 
it endangered his life See Boswetr, Life, 
1784. 

10 The dignity of truth is lost 
With much protesting. 

Ben Jonson, Cutiline Act iii, se. 2. (1611) 
In too much dispute truth is lost. 

James HoweELt, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng.,p.1.(1659) 


11 
Truth is the trial of itself, 

And needs no other touch, 
And purer than the purest gold, 

Refine it ne‘er so much. 

Ben Jonson, On Truth. St. 1. (a. 1637) 
The best test of truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market. 

Justice O. W. Hoimes, Dissenting Opinion. 

Abrams v. US. (1919) 
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1 
Stake life upon the truth. (Vitam inpendere 
vero. ) 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat. iv, 1, 91. (ς. A.D. 120) 
The motto of Rousseau. 


2 
Truth does not do so much good in the 
world, as the appearance of it does evil. (La 
vérité ne fait pas tant de bien dans le monde 
que ses apparences y font de mal.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 64. (1665) 
2 
The words of truth are always paradoxical. 
(Cheng yen jé ‘fan.) 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Sec. 78. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


a 


4 
Veritie then shineth most bright, when she is 
least brauerie. 

Joun Lyty, The Anatomy of Wit: Epistle 

Dedicatorie, p. 204. (1580) 
The purest Emerau[I]d shineth brifgh]test when 
it hath no oyle, and trueth delighteth best when 
it is apparayled worst. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 285. (1580) 
Truth most delights, when shee goes meanest 
clad. 

JOHN BopEeNHAM, ed., Bel-vedere, p. 14.(1600) 
Truth hath always a good face, though often but 
bad clothes. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy Warre. Bk. iii, 

ch. 19. (1639) 
Truth hath a good face, but ill clothes. 
James Hower, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3/2. 
(1659) FULLER, Gnomologia.No.5299.(1732) 
Truth hath a good face, but bad clothes. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) 
Truth hath a good face, tho the quoif be torn. 

THOMAS D’UrFey, The Comical History of 

Don Quixote. Pt. i, act i, sc. 2. (1694) 


5 
All is not trueth that beareth the shew of 
godlines. 

Jonn Ly ty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 

ber), p. 322. (1580) 

As farre from the trueth, as the head from the 
toe. 
; Joun Lytry, Euphues (Arber), p. 400. 


Speake no more then the truth, vtter no lesse. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 329. (1580) 
Let us see . . . how far he saith truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Peter Heyiin, Antmadversions. (1659) In 
FULLER, Appeal of Injured Innocence, Ὁ. 651. 
Henceforth the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. 
Bei Smity, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act iii. 
1911) 


Veritas non querit angulos. (Truth seeks no 
corners. ) 

Sir Davip Lynpesay, Supplycation Anent Syde 

Tails, 1. 168. (c. 1538) Quoted as a proverb. 


Truth seketh no corners. 
WituraM Buttetn, A Dialogue Against the 
Feuer Pestilence (E.E.TS.), p. 81. (1564) 
Truth seeks no corners. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, May-Day. Act v, sc. 3. 
(1611), FULLER,Gnomologia.No.5311.(1732) 


I seek the truth, whereby no man was ever 
harmed. (ζητῶ yap τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ὑφ᾽ ἧς οὐδεὶς 
πώποτε ἐβλάβη.) 
Marcus AvuRrELIvs, Meditations. Bk. vi, sec. 21. 
(ες. A.D. 174) 
Truth never hurts the teller. 
RoBert BROWNING, Fifine at the Fair. Sec. 32. 
(1872) The Hindus say, “No one was ever 
ruined by speaking the truth.” 


9 
Truer than truth. (Vero verius.) 
Martial, Epigrams. Bk. viii, No. 76. (a. p. 93) 
Nothing is truer than truth. (Vero nihil verius.) 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: Epis- 
tle Dedicatory, p. 218. (1580) 


10 
The way of truth is like a great road. It is 
not difficult to know; the evil is only that 
men will not seek it. 
Mencivus, Discourses. Bk. vi, pt. ii, ch. 2, sec. 7. 
(c. 300 B.C.) 
To know the truth is not difficult, but to follow 
it is. 
Sau Kinc, Maxim. (c. 250 Β. ς.) See Doorit- 
TLE, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 491. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk. 
Mitton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk. i, 1. 478. (1671) 


11 
Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch as the sunbeam. 
Miton, The Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce. (1643) See also under SUN. 


1 
Truth . . . never comes into the world but 
like a bastard, to the ignominy of him that 
brought her forth. 

Joun Mitton, Works. Vol. i, p. 276. (a. 1674) 


13 
Truth for authority, not authority for truth. 
Lucretia Mort. Her motto. (c. 1830) See 


ὥ ΗἸΒΒΕΝ, The Peerless Leader, p. 100. 


Truth alone wounds. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Remark, to O’Meara, 
at St. Helena, 14 March, 1817. Perhaps Na- 
poleon was thinking of the Italian proverb. 
“Del vero s‘adire l'uomo” (It is the truth 

Σ which irritates a man). 
1 
Say truth and shame the devil. 

WILLtAM Patten, The Expedition into Scot- 
land of Prince Edward: Preface. (1548) 
There is a common saying amongst us, “Say the 

truth and shame the devil.” 

HucH Latimer, Seven Sermons Made upon 
the Lord’s Prayer (P.S.), p. 506. (1552) 

I will tell trewth, the devyll hymselfe to shame, 
Although therby I seeme to purchase blame. 
Georce Gascoicne, Grief of Joy, iv, 38. (1576) 
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I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil 
By telling truth: tell truth and shame the devil. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, iii, 1, 58. (1597) 
Truth shameth the diuell. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 334. (1605) 
Speak, lady, and speak truly, shame the devil. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Wit without 

Money. Act iv, sc. 2. (1614) 
Tell truth and shame the devil. 

CHARLES CoTTon, Scarronides. Bk. iv. (1670) 
CENTLIVRE, The Man’s Bewitched. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1710) Swirt, Mary the Cook-Maid’s 
Letter, 1. 23. (1718) Swiet, Polite Conver- 
sation. Dial. i. (1738) etc., etc. 

Speak truth and shame the devil. 

Peter Morttevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. v, Prologue. 
(1694) Motteux’ rendering of ‘‘Faictes con- 
fession a Her der tyflet, ennemy de paradis, 
ennemy de vérité.” 

Truth makes the Devil blush. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.5306.(1732) 
Truth being truth, 
Tell it and shame the devil. 

Rosert BROWNING, The Ring and the Book: 

The Other Half Rome. (1868) 


1 
Truth never lost Ground by Enquiry, because 
she is most of all Reasonable. 
Wirtirm Penn, More Fruits of Solitude. No. 
164. (1718) 


2 
Why rasp people’s tender ears with biting 
truths? (Quid opus teneras mordaci radere 
vero | auriculas?) 

Persivs, Satires, i, 107. (c. A.p. 58) 


3 

Nothing is more advantageous to a man than 
to speak the truth. (Utilius homini nihil est 
quam recte loqui.) 

PHaeprvs, Fables. Bk. iv, fable 13. (c. 25 B.C.) 
I’ve got to speak the truth about it, for I’ve 
eaten the dog’s tongue. (De re tamen ego verum 
dicam, qui linguam caninam comedi.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 43. (c. A.D. 60) 


4 
Not every truth is better for having its face 
unveiled. (οὔ rot ἅπασα κερδίων | φαίνοισα 


πρόσωπον ἀλάθει' ἀτερεκής.) 


Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. v, 1.16.(c. 485 B.C.) 
Blurt not out to all the word that is needless. 
(μὴ πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀναρρῆξαι τὸν ἀχρεῖον λόγον.) 

Prnpar, Hymns; Counsel to Amphilochus. 

Frag. 180, Sandys. (c. 480 B.C.) 
Alle the Sothe is not to be sayde. 

Unknown, MS. Douce, 52. Forster. (c. 1350) 
Sumtyme it harmeth men to seie the sothe out of 
couenable tyme. 

Joun Wvctiir, English Works, Ὁ. 270. (c.1380) 
Al sothes be nat to sayne. 

THomas Usx, The Testament of Love. (c. 

1387) In Sxeat, Chaucer, vii, 32. 
Soothe may not alle day be sayd. 

Unknown, Early Miscellanies, Ὁ. 63. (c. 1480) 

All soothes be not for to saye, 

It is better some be lefte by reason 

Than trouth to be spoken out of season. 
Unknown, Parlament of Byrdes, 1.36.(¢.1550) 
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A man must not always tell the whole truth. (Il 
ne fault pas tousjours dire tout.) 

Monraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) The 
French also say, “I.es vérités sont des fruits 
qui ne doivent étre cueillis que bien mars” 
(Truths are fruits which ought not to be 
plucked except when quite ripe), and “Tout 
vrai n’est pas ἃ dire” (All truth is not good 
to tell). The Italians say the same, “Ogni 
vero non é buono a dire.”’ 

The truth itself has not the privilege of being 
employed at all times and in every case. (La 
vérité mesme n’a pas ce privilege d’estre employée 
ἃ toute heure et en toute sorte.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 13. (1595) 
All truths are not to be told. 

Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 94. (1640) 
Without lying, but without speaking the whole 
truth. (Sin mentir, no decir todas las verdades.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
181. (1647) Less literally, “The truth, but not 
the whole truth.” 

All truth must not be told at all times. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 150. (1670) 
The thing was true; but all truths are not to be 
spoken at all times. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Morals: 

The Happy Life. Ch. 7. (c. 1680) 
All the truth should not be told. Because it may 
be ill-natured, uncharitable, or unseasonable. 

James Kety, Scottish Proverbs, p. 37.(1721) 
There are truths which are not for all men, nor 
for all times. 

VoLTairE, Letter to Cardinal de Bernis, 23 

April, 1764. 
A man may, in some circumstances, disguise the 
truth, .. . for were it always to be spoken, and 
upon all occasions, this were no world to live in 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 6. (1821) 
Every truth is not to be told. 

Tuomas Waricut, Essays on the Middle Ages, 

i, 140. (1846) 
All things to all men only fools will tell, 
Truth profits none but those that use it well. 

J. 5. Bearkie, The Wise Men of Greece: Py- 

thagoras (1877) 


5 
Forge thy tongue on the anvil of truth. 
(ἀψευδεῖ δὲ πρὸς ἄκμονι χάλκενε Ὑλῶσσαν.) 
Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. i, 1. 87. (470 B.C.) 
Truth is the origin of all good for gods and men. 
(ἀλήθεια πάντων μὸν ἀγαθῶν θεοῖς πάντων 5 
ἀνθρώποις.) 
Prato, Laws, 730C. (c. 375 B.c.) Quoted by 
Prutarcn, Moralta, 49A. 


6 
The truth’s out. (Res palam est.) 
Prautus, Mostellaria, |. 1068. (c. 220 B.C.) 
Truth shines forth. (Veritas elucescit.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 217. 
(1778) 


7 
When truth or virtue an affront endures, 
Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and should 
be yours. 
Porg, Epilogue to Satires. Dial. 1, 1. 199. (1738) 
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1 
Buy the truth, and sell it not. (Veritatem 
eme, et noli vendere.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii,23.(c. 350 B.C.) 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 
TENNYSON, Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington. (1852) 
2 


You must give liberty to the tongue when you 
ask for the truth. (Licentiam des linguae cum 


verum petas. ) 
PusLILius Syrus,Sententiae No.348.(c.43 B.C.) 


3 
Incredible but true. (Incredibile est, sed 
verum. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. ix, ch. 
iii, sec. 87. (c. A.D. 80) 


4 
Truth herself cutteth his throat that carrieth 
her publicly in every place. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH, /nstructions to His Son. 
Sec. iv. (1616) 


5 
Truth finds foes where it makes none. 
Jonun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 138. (1678) 
Truth finds Foes, where it should find none. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5298.(1732) 
To tell the truth makes enemies. (E] vero dir, 
nemici.) 

Cuarces Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 216. 
(1856) An Italian proverb. The French say, 
“Au vray dire perd on le jeu” (Telling the 
truth loses one the game). 


6 
Truth is always green. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1678) 
From the Spanish, “La verdad cs siempre 
verde.” 

Truth never grows old. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5310.(1732) 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

OLIVER WENDELL Homes, The Deacon’s Mas- 

lerpiece. (1858) 
Ivory ... which .. . whitens with the lapse of 
years, though green at first, as truth is. 

R. D. Brack more, Perlycross. Ch. 13. (1894) 


7 
Fair fall truth and daylight. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 211. (1678) 


8 
Truth always has a fast bottom. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 211. (1678) 
Truth hath always a sure Bottom. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.S300.(1732) 


9 
Truth scorns delay. (Veritas odit moras.) 
acs! Oedipus, 1. 850. (c. A.D. 60) 


'Tis real humanity and kindness to hide strong 
truths from tender eyes. 
Lorp SHAFTESBURY, Characteristics of Men, i, 
63. (1711) 
Minds at first must be spoon-fed with truth. 
RoBert BROWNING, A Death in the Desert. St. 
21. (1864) 
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11 
Truth will come to light. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 
83. (1597) 

Early or late, Truth will out. 

Rocer NortH, Examen, p. 170. (1740) 
Nothing is so sure to make itself known as the 
truth, for what else waits to be known? 

H. Ὁ. THoreavu, Autumn, 12 Dec., 1851. 

The vitality of the truth is well expressed in a 
Swiss proverb: It takes a good many shovelfuls 
of earth to bury the truth. 

R. C. Trencn, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
6. (1853) The Russians say, “Truth will out, 
even if buried in a golden coffin.” 

MURDER WILL OUT, see under MURDER. 


Simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. Ixvi. (1609) The 
Arabs say, “Truth is the victim of its own 
simplicity.” 


The truth is ever best. (ὀρθὸν ἁλήθει' del.) 
SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 1195. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Tis always best to tell the truth. (dei κράτιστόν 

ἐστι τἀληθῆ λέγειν.) 
MENANDER, The Rustic. Frag.487K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Honesty THE BEST POLICY, see under HONESTY. 


Truth in spirit, not truth to letter, is the true 
veracity. 
cane L. STEVENSON, Truth of Intercourse. (1887) 


Most patient of the truth; willing to endure 
plain-speaking. (Patientissimus veri.) 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus. Sec. 8. (c. 
A.D. 85) See SpeEcH: PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
Truth is the air they breathe. 
JeREMY TayLor, The Worthy Communicant. 


Pt. 1, sec. 2. (1660) 
16 


It takes two to speak the truth—one to speak, 
and another to hear. 
H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 


Ἢ Merrimack Rivers: Wednesday. (1849) 


Truth 1s that which a man troweth. 
1 H. Tooke, The Diversions of Purley.(1786) 


When in doubt, tell the truth. 
anes Twain, Notebook, 2 Feb., 1894. 


The truth is always respectable. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 23. (1876) 
Truth is the most valuable thing we have. Let 
us economize it. 

Mark Twalin, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 

endar. (1893) 
Truth is a rare virtue; be sparing in its use. 

MarK Twain, Pudd’nkead Wilson’s New Cal- 

endar. Used also as a chapter heading in Fol. 
lowing the Equator. (1897) 


Few people have enough character to endure 
the truth, and to speak it. (Peu de gens ont 
assez de fonds pour souffrir la vérité, et pour 
la dire.) 

Vauvenarougs, Réflexions. No. 235. (1746) 
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TRUTH 


Truth, if there is any truth, needs no martyrs. 
Suaw, Androcles and the Lion. Act i. (1912) 


Ί 
It is one thing to wish to have truth on our 
side, and another to wish sincerely to be on 
the side of truth. 
RICHARD WHATELY, On the Love of Truth. 
(1825) 


2 
A thing is not necessarily true because a man 
dies for it. 

Oscar WILDE, Portrait of Mr. W. H. (1889) 
A truth ceases to be true when more than one 
person believes in it. 

Oscar WILDE, Phrases for the Young. (1894) 
If one tells the truth, one is sure, sooner or later, 
to be found out. 

Oscar WILDE, Phrases for the Young. 


3 
Pure truth hath no man seen nor e’er sFull 
know. (καὶ τὸ μὲν σαφὲς οὔτις ἀνὴρ ἴδεν οὐδέ τις 
ἔσται eidws. ) 
XENOPHANES, Fragments. Frag.34.(c.550 B.C.) 
Nobody ever sees truth except in fragments. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 106. (1887) 


4 
Deme the best of every doute, 
Tyl the truthe be tryed out. 

Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 92. (c. 1440) 

Deme no thyng that is in dowt till the trowth 
be tred owt. 

Hits, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 131. (c. 1530) 
Deeme the best, till time hath tryde the trouth 
out. 

Joun Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


5 
Trewthe dyd nevyr his maystyr shame. 
Unxnown, Coventry Mysteries (Sh. S.), p. 
367. (c. 1450) 
Wherby the truthe is often blamed, 
Yet in no wise truthe may be shamed. 
Unxnown, The Scholehouse of Women, |. 6. 
(c. 1541) 
Truth may be blamed, but cannot be shamed. 
Tuomas HARMAN, A Caueat for Common 
Cursetors (E.E.T.S.), p. 28. (1567) FULLER, 
Church History. Bk. iv, sec. 1. (1655) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 5307. (1732) 
Truth may be blamed, but ’t shall never be 
shamed. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 150. (1670) 
6 


Truth is one, though the wise call it by various 
names. 
UNKNOWN, Rigveda, i, 164, 46. (c. 1200 B.C.) 


II—Truth: The Naked Truth 


7 
The naked Truth. (Nuda Veritas.) 
Horack, Odes, Bk. i, ode 24, |. 7. (23 B.C.) 
The naked truth. (Aperta veritas.) 
St. Aucustine, Epistles. Epis. xxxiv, sec. 1. 
(a. Ὁ. 396) 
We shall tell The naked Truth of what befel. 
Burizer, Axdibras, i, ii, 36. (1663) 


The truth, naked and unashamed, is always un- 
pleasant. 
JaMeEs HuNEKER, Iconoclasts, Ὁ. 188. (1905) 


8 
Naked Truth Needs no Shift. 
WILLIAM PENN. Title of a broadside. (1674) 


9 
The truth shows best being naked. 

JoHN Taytor, Watermens Suit. (c. 1613) 
Innocence was originally naked, and Truth keeps 
the same Dress still. 

OswaLp Dykes, English Proverbs,p.255.(1709) 
Craft must have Clothes; but Truth loves to go 
naked. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.1200.(1732) 
Truth’s best Ornament is Nakedness. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5314. 
Craft must be at charge for clothes, but Truth 
can go naked. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1747. 


IlI—Truth Is Mighty and Prevaileth 
10 
Great is truth and it prevaileth. (Magna est 
veritas, et praevalet.) 

Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis: 11] Esdras, 
iv, 41. (aA.p. 405) The Vulgate includes the 
books which were placed in Apocrypha by 
the editors of the “Authorized” or Protes- 
tant version of the Bible in 1611, among them 
111 Esdras, which in the Apocrypha is I 
Esdras. The phrase is almost always quoted, 
“Truth is mighty and will prevail,” and some 
commentators have substituted the future, 
praevalebit, for the present, praevalet, but 
praevalet is the correct rendering. 

I believe that in the end the truth will conquer. 

JoHn Wyc.ir, to the Duke of Lancaster. 
(1381) As quoted by Green, Short History 
of the English People. Ch. 5. 

Trueth in the ende shall preuayle. 

ULPIAN FuLwELt., Ars Adulandi, sig.E4.(1576) 
Which of these three thinges is strongest, either 
wine, or women, or els the truth? of courtesie 
tel me. To tel you the truth, after my foolish 
opinion, and not being learned, Truth, me think- 
eth, is strongest. 

Joun Fvorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 38. (1578) 
Truth is the strongest of all, which overcomes 
all things in the end. 

Unknown, Helpe to Discourse, Ὁ. 98. (1619) 
For (magna est veritas & praevalebit) great is 
truth, & shall prevail. 

THomas Brooks, The Crown and Glory of 

Christianity, p. 407. (1662) 
Truth, by its own sinews, will prevail. 
Joun Dryoen, Religio Laici, 1. 349. (1682) 


11 
Truth always rises above falsehood, as oil 
rises above water. (La verdad siempre anda 
sobre la mentira como el aceite sobra el 
agua.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. il, ch. 9, 17, 50. 
(1615) 
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Truth and oil are ever above. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 5295. (1732) 
Truth like oil comes to the top. (La vérité comme 
Vhuile vient audessus.) 

Le Roux pe Lincy, Proverbes Francais, ii, 327. 
(1859) The Swiss say, “Truth cannot be 
buried.” 

Oil and truth get uppermost at last. 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 210. (1869) 


1 
Above all things truth beareth away the vic- 
tory. (Super omnia autem vincit veritas. ) 
Apocrypha: I Esdras, iii, 12. (c. Α. Ὁ. 90) Two 
Latin proverbs are, “In veritate victoria” 
(Victory is in the truth), and “Vincit omnia 
veritas” (Truth conquers all things). 


2 
Better thou perish, than Truth. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 934. (1732) 
Individuals may perish, but truth is eternal. 
JosepH GERRALD, Speech, when under arrest, 
1794. 


3 
I shall not suffer defeat for my word is truth 
Nu, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. xxix, 1. 
7. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Great is Truth, appointing a straight path; never 
hath it been overthrown since the reign of Osiris 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 5. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


4 
Truth is a noble thing, and an enduring. (καλὸν 
μὲν ἡ ἀλήθεια, καὶ μόνιμον.) 

Prato, Laws. Sec. 663E. (c. 375 8.6.) 

Truth is often eclipsed but never extinguished. 
(Veritatem laborare nimis saepe, extingui nun- 
quam.) 

Quintus FaBluS MAXIMUS, quoting a proverb, 
to Lucius Aemilius. (216 B.c.) See Livy, Abd 
Urbe Condita. Bk. xxii, ch. 29, sec. 19. 

As for the truth, it endureth, and is always 
strong; it liveth and conquereth for evermore. 

Apocrypha: I Esdras, iv, 38. (c. A.D. 90) 

The trouthe, how so it ever come, 
May for no thing ben overcome. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. vii, 1. 
1957. (1390) 
Nothing endures but truth. (Rien ne dure que 
la vérité.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 466. (1746) 
Man passes away; generations are but shadows; 
there is nothing stable but truth. 

Josan Quincy, Jr., Speech, Boston, 17 Sept., 

1830. 


5 
Strong in the strength of truth. (τἀληθὲς γὰρ 
ἰσχῦον τρέφω.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the Κιὶμρ,..356.(ς.409 B.C.) 
Truth is as vivacious, and will spread itself as 
fast, as the fungi, which you can by no means 
annihilate with your heel, for their sporules are 
80 infinitely numerous and subtle as to resemble 
“thin smoke.” 

H. Ὁ. Trrorgau, Autumn, 5. Nov., 1840. 
TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH SHALL RISE AGAIN, see 
under Error AND TRUTH. 
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I1V—Truth Stranger Than Fiction 


6 
At times truth may not seem probable. (Ice 
vrai peut quelquefois n’étre pas vraisembla- 
ble. 

BoILeau, L’Art Poétique. Chant. iii,].48.(1674) 


7 

Tis strange—but true; for truth is always 
strange, — 

Stranger than fiction. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiv, st. 101. (1823) 
Sampson was greatly struck with the revelation: 
he ... said truth was stranger than fiction. 

CHARLES READE, Hard Cash. Ch. 30. (1863) 
Fact is stranger than fiction. 

Avucustus Jessop, Arcady for Better or Worse, 

p. 98. (1881) 
Truth is stranger than fiction—to some people, 
but I am measurably familiar with it. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Cal- 
endar. (1893) An American variant is, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction, but not so 
popular.” 

Truth is not only stranger than fiction but far 
more interesting 


MarGARET EcHarp, Before 1 Wake,p.67.( 1943) 
8 


Fictions meant to please should be very close 
to truth. (Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima 
veris. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 338. (c. 20 B.C.) 
There are stranger things in reality than can be 
found in romances. 

T. C. Hartrpurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 6. (1843) 
There is a truth of fiction more veracious than 
the truth of fact. 

J. R. Lowe tt, The Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 

4. Introduction. (1848) 


V—Truth Lies at the Bottom of a Well 


9 
Of truth we know nothing, for truth is in the 
depths. (ἐτεῇ δὲ οὐδὲν ἴδμεν" ἐν βυθῷ yap ἡ 
ἀλήθεια.) 
Democritus, Maxim. (c. 400 Β. 6.) As quoted 
by Diocenes LaeErtTIUs, Pyrrho. Bk. ix, sec. 
72. Quoted also by Cicero, Academicarum 
Quaestionum, ii, 10, and by Lacrantius, 
Instituttones Divinae, iii, 28. 


10 

At the bottom of that undrainable well, where, 
Heraclitus says, the Truth lies hidden. (Au 
fond du puis inespuisable au quel disoit 
Heraclite estre la Verité cachée.) 

RARELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 18. (1532) 
The modern French saying is, “La vérité est 
cachée au fond du puits.” 

Democritus said, “That truth did lie in profound 
pits, and when it was got, it needed much refin- 
ing.” 

Francis Bacon, Apophthegms. No. 263.(1625) 
Truth, which wise men say doth lye in a well, is 
not recoverable but by exantlation. 

Sm THomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
Bk, i, ch. 5. (1646) 
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You know the ancient philosophers said Truth 
lay at the bottom of a well. 

MatrHEW Prior, Dialogues of the Dead 

(1907), p. 225. (a. 1721) 
Truth lieth deep, and must be fetched up at 
leisure. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5304.(1732) 
The unlearned ... were all busied in getting 
down to the bottom of the well, where Truth 
keeps her little court. 

LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. iv, 

ch. 1. (1759) 
The sages say, Dame Truth delights to dwell 
(Strange Mansion!) in the bottom of a well. 

Joun Wotcot, Birthday Ode. (c. 1783) 
You’d wish yourself where Truth is—in a well. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 84. (1819) 

It is an old saying that Truth lies in a well, but 
the misfortune is, that some men will use no 
chain to draw her up. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 250. (1820) 
Truth keeps the bottom of her well. 

Joaquin MILLER, Song of the South. Sec. iii, 

pt. 2. (c. 1873) 
Truth .. . is said to lie at the bottom of a well, 
for the very reason, perhaps, that whoever looks 
down in search of her sees his own image at the 
bottom. 

J. R. Lower, Democracy. (1887) 

We must go to the bottom of the well for truth. 

O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Mammon and the 

Archer. (1906) 
Truth often hides in an ugly pool. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 380. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


1 
Truth is always at the bottom of a grave. 
James Huneker, Iconoclasts, Ὁ. 63. (1905) 


2 
Truth is not (as Democritus said) hidden in 
the deeps of abisse; but rather elevated in 
infinite height of divine knowledge. (La verité 
n'est pas, comme disoit Democritus, cachée 
dans le fond des abysmes, mais plustost eslevée 
en haulteur infinie en la cognoissance divine. ) 
MontTAIicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 8. (1595) 
Florio, tr. 
There is not a truer saying in this world, than 
that truth lies on the surface of things. 
WittiaM MAacinn, O’Doherty’s Maxims, Ὁ. 81. 
(1824) 
Truth is not always in a well. In fact, as regards 
the more important knowledge, I do believe that 
she is invariably superficial. 
E. A. Poe, The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 
(1842) It is, of course, C. Auguste Dupin 
speaking. 


3 
Wrapping truth in darkness. (Obscuris vera 
involvens. ) 

VexrciL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 100. (19 B.C.) 

Truth lurks in deep hiding and is wrapped in 
mystery. (Involuta veritas in alto latet.) 

Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. vii, ch. 1, sec. 6. (c. 
A.D. 64) But another proverb says, “Veritas 
nihil veretur nisi abscondi” (Truth fears 
nothing except being hidden). 
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VI—Truth and Falsehood 


4 
Truth stands, falsehood falls. Falsehood 1s 
common, truth uncommon. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 1044. (c. 
450) 


5 

There are few men so true to themselves and 
so settled, but that, ... they open them- 
selves; specially if they be put to it with a 
counter-dissimulation, according to the prov- 
erb of Spain, Di mentira, y sacaras verdad: 
Tell a lie and find a truth. 

Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii, ch. 23. (1605) The Germans have 
the same proverb, “Sag eine Liige, so horst 
du die Wahrheit.” 

Tell a lie and find the truth. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 75. (1678) 
Tell a Lie, and find out the Truth. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4324.(1732) 


6 
Even a liar tells a hundred truths to one lie; 
he has to, to make the lie good for anything. 
H. W. Beecuer, Proverbs from Plymouth 
Pulpit. (1870) 


7 
How can that which is true come from a lie? 
Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
χχχὶν, 4. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Sow truth, if thou the truth wouldst reap: 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain. 
Horatius Bonar, He Liveth Long Who Liveth 
Well. (c. 1868) 


8 

Any fool can tell the truth, but it requires a 

man of some sense to know how to lie well. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Note-Books. (c. 1890) 


Q 
Truth, fact, is the life of all things; falsity, 
‘fiction,’ or whatever it may call itself. is 
certain to be the death. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Latter-Day Pamphlets. Ch. 
8. (1850) 


10 
He lied so much like truth that she was de- 
ceived. 

F. CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 5. (1841) 


11 

The truth is bitter and disagreeable to fools; 
but falsehood is sweet and acceptable. (τὸ μὲν 
ἀληθὲς πικρόν ἐστι καὶ ἀηδὴς rots dvohroas: τὸ 
δὲ ψεῦδος γλυκὺ καὶ προσηνές.) 

St. CurysostomM, Adagia. (c. a.p. 400) The 
Italians say, “Il vero punge, e la bugia unge” 
(Truth stings, falsehood salves over); the 
French, “1] n’y a que la vérité qui blesse” 
(It is only truth that wounds). 


1 
Falsehood is so near to truth that a wise 
man would do well not to trust himself on 
such a narrow edge. (Ita enim finitima sunt 
falsa veris . . . ut tam in praecipitem locum 
non debeat se sapiens committere. ) 

Cicero, Academica. Bk. ti, see. 21. (c. 45 5.6.) 
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I would I could as easily discover the true as I 


can expose the false. (Utinam tam facile vera 
invenire possem, quam falsa convincere.) 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Bk. i, ch. 32, sec. 
91. (c. 45 B.C.) 
To distinguish the false from the true. (Vero 
distinguere falsum.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 10, 1. 29. (20 B.C.) 
A Hair perhaps divides the False and True. 
Epwarp F11TzGErRALop, tr., The Rubdiyat. St. 49. 
(1859) The Hindus say, “Between truth and 
falsehood there is a distance of only four 
fingers.” 
Ever to that truth, 
Which but the semblance of a falsehood wears. 
A man, if possible, should bar his lips. 
(Sempre a quel ver ch’ ha faccia di menzogna 
De’ |’ uom chiuder le labbra finch’ ei puote.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto xvi, 1. 124. (c. 1300) 
Of that danger Dant expressly speaketh in these 
verses, 
It is not good to tell that trueth, 
which seemeth like unto a lie: 
For though it be no fault in deede, 
yet may a man be blamde thereby. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 154. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


2 
Truth is beautiful. Without doubt; and so are 
lies. 


EMERSON, Journals. Vol. iii, p. 437. (1870) 


3 
Truth is only falsehood well disguised. 
GEORGE Farquuar, A Constant Couple. Act 
lii, sc. 4. (1700) 
After all, what is a lie? ’Tis but 
The truth in masquerade. 


Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st. 37. (1823) 
δ] 


Truth needs not many Words; but a false Tale, 
a long Preamble. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.§309.(1732) 
Truth always lags behind [falsehood], limp- 
ing along on the arm of time. (La verdad 
siempre llega la ultima y tarde, cojeando con 
el tiempo. ) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, 
146. (1647) 
Falsehood flies and truth comes limping after 
it, so that when men come to be undeccived it 

is too late. 

JONATHAN Swirt, The Examiner.No.15.(1710) 
A he travels round the world while Truth is 
putting on her boots. 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) 

Give a lie twenty-four hours’ start, and you can 
never overtake it. 

V. 5. Lean, Collectaneu, iii, 471. (1902) The 
Italians, however, say, “Benché la bugia sia 
veloce, la verita |’ arriva” (Though a lie be 
swift, the truth overtakes it). 


Oraculo Manual. Maxim 


The most mischievous liars are those who keep 
sliding on the very verge of truth. 
J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth.(1827) 
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7 
The art of lying is the strongest acknowledg- 
ment of the force of truth. 


Μη ΑΜ Hazziitt, Table Talk: On Patronage. 
(1822) 


8 
He that trusts in a lie, shall perish in truth. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. $71. (1640) 
The Arabs say, “Lying is weakness, truth 15 
health”; the Hindus, “Truth will conquer, 
falsehood will kill.” 
Better speak truth rudely, than lie covertly. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 769. 
It is better to remain silent than speak the truth 
ill-humoredly, and so spoil an excellent dish by 
covering it with bad sauce. 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES, A pothegm. (c. 1600) See 
Camus, L’Esprit de S. Francois de Sales. 


9 

We know how to speak many things which 
are false as if they were true; but we know. 
when we will, to utter true things. (ἴδμεν 
ψεύδεα πολλὰ λέγειν ἐτύμοισιν ὁμοία ἴδμεν δ᾽, 
εὖτ᾽ ἐθέλωμεν, ἀληθέα γηρύσασθαι.) 

οὐδὸν, Theogony, |. 27. (c. 800 B.C.) 


A lie stands on one leg, and truth on two. 
James HoweEL, English Proverbs, p. 10. 
(1659) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
1735. 


11 

Does not Mr. Bryant say. that Truth gets well 

if she is run over by a locomotive. while Error 

dies of lockjaw if she scratches her finger? 
O. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Break- 


3 fast-Table. Ch. 5. (1860) 
Ἵ 


The ability to discriminate between that which 
is true and that which is false is one of the 
last attainments of the human mind. 


WASHINGTON IrvING, The American Democrat. 


Ch. 44. (1838) 
13 


There is no worse lie than a truth misunder- 
stood by those who hear it. 
WittiaAM JAMES, The Varieties of Religious 


Experience, p. 355. (1902) 


The man who fears no truths has nothing to 
fear from hes. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to George Logan 
(1816) 


All men, as far as in them lies, 
Create realities of dreams; 
To truth our nature proves but ice, 
To falsehood, fire it seems. 
(Chacun tourne en réalités, 
Autant quiil peut, ses propres songes: 
L'homme est de glace aux veérités, 
Il est de feu pour les mensonges.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: Le Statuatre et la Statue 
de Jupiter. Bk. ix, fab. 6. (1678) 


Against truth falsehood hath no might. 
Joun Lypcate, The Story of Thebes. Pt. ii. 
1420) 
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1 
An innocent truth can never stand in need 
Of a guilty lie. 
Puitip MAassinGer, The Emperor of the East. 
Act v, se. 3. (1631) 
Truth never was indebted to a lie. 
Epwarp Youno, Night Thoughts. Night viii, 
1. 587. (1745) 


2 
It is for slaves to lie, and for free men to 
speak the truth. (C’estoit aux serfs de mentir, 
et aux libres de dire verité.) 
Montatcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 
Quoting a saying of Apollonius. 


Truth mixed with falsehood. (Mixtaque cum 
veris passim commenta. ) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xii, 1. 54. (c. A.D. 7) 
A mixture of a Lie [with truth] doth ever adde 
Pleasure. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Truth. (1612) The 

Italians say, “A little truth helps the lie go 
down.” 


17. (1580) 


Eat the date and throw away the stone; eat 
the fruit and throw away the peel. 
Palestinian Talmud: Hagigah, fo. 15b. (c. 450) 
Distinguish between true and false. 
Everything is true in part and false in part. 
(Chaque chose est vrai en partie, et fausse en 
partie.) 
Pasca, Pensées. Pt. i, art. ix, No. 63. (c. 1660) 


5 
The lip of truth shall be established for ever: 
but a lying tongue is but for a moment. 
(Labium veritatis firmum erit in perpetuum: 
qui autem testis est repentinus, concinnat 
linguam mendacii.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 19. (c. 350 B.C.) 


δ 
A well-intentioned lie is better than a mis- 
chief-making truth. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. i, Apologue 1. (c. 1258) 
Words that beguile thee but thy heart make glad. 
Outvalue truth which makes thy temper sad. 

Sani, Gulistan, i. 1. (Eastwick, tr.) 

Use not to lie, for that is unhonest; speak not 
every truth, for that is unneedful; yes, in time 
and place, a harmless lie is a great deal better 
than a hurtful truth. 

Rocer Ascnam, Letter to Mr. Howe. (1550) 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods 


do. 

Pope, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. iii, |. 14. 
(1709) Quoted by Franxtiin, Poor Richard’s 
Almanack, 1744. 

A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Auguries of Innocence.(1789) 


Better to be imprisoned for speaking truth 
than to gain release by falsehood. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 83. (c. 1258) 
The Danish form is, “Better suffer for truth 
than prosper by falsehood”; the Arabic, 
“Falsehood, though it seem profitable, will 
hurt you; truth, though it seem hurtful, will 
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profit you,” but the Poles point out, “Truth 
will not feed you, and a lie will not choke 
you.” 
8 Truths would be tales 
Where now half tales be truths. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 2, 136. 
(1606) 
Half the Truth is often a great Lie. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of 

lies. 

TENNYSON, The Grandmother. St. 8. (1859) 
Half the truth is often a whole lie. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 166. (1875) 
Half-truths to which men are accustomed are so 
much easier to pass than the golden mintage 
they rarely encounter! 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey, Religio Journalistici, Ὁ. 

32. (1924) 
A lie that is half a truth is ever the hardest to 
fight. 

PATRICIA WENTWORTH, The Chinese Shawl, p. 
202. (1943) Paraphrasing Tennyson. 


9 

The most curious aspect of truth seems to 
be that nobody will believe it. We can swallow 
any number of falsehoods and fancies, but not 
the truth. 

οἷ᾽ S. StrANnGE, Look Your Last, Ὁ. 183. (1943) 


There is nothing so false that a sparkle of 
truth is not in it. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Truth in Things False. (1839) 


TRYING 
11 


By trying you shall learn. (πειράσας νοήσεις.) 
ANACREON (?), Odes. Ode xxviii, 1. 12. (ς. 550 


B.C.) 
12 


In great things to have tried is enough. (In 
magnis vel voluisse sat est.) 
Erasmus, Mortae Encomium. Sec. 49. (1511) 


13 
He could willingly have found it in his hart 
to trie his fortune. 
RosBert JonNson, tr., The Worlde, p. 59.(1601) 
Who will willingly be the first to try our hand. 
Lorp SHAFTESBURY, Characteristicks of Men, 
i, 1, (1711) 
Why should I be debarred the liberty of trying 
my hand as well as another? 
ABRAHAM Tucker, The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued, i, 384. (1768) 
He determined to try his hand. 
WASHINGTON IrvING, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. Bk. v, ch. 3. (1809) 
They think they are trying thetr luck, as the 
phrase is. 
Avucustus De Moroan, An Essay on Probabil- 
ities, i, 21. (1838) 


No one knows what he can do till he tries. 

(Quid quisque posset, nisi temptando nesciit.) 

Pusuitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.586.(c.43 B.C.) 
See also under ABILITY. 


σαν “αν αν ον ον τ 


I have often heard my poor old uncle say that 
no man knows what he can do till he tries. 
MarryatT, Frank Mildmay. Ch. 7. (1829) 
You never know what you can do till you try. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 49. (1837) 
None on us knows what we can do till we tries. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 25. (1843) 
On hearing the verdict he . . . shouted out: “I 
told you so... ! You never know what you 
can do till you try.” 
Monrtacu Witiiams, Leaves of a Life. Ch. 13. 
(1893) 
No man knows what he can do until he’s tried it. 
Howie, Murder for Christmas, Ὁ. 165. (1941) 
You never could tell what a body could do till 
they tried. 
LASSWELL, Suds in Your Eye, p. 147. (1942) 


͵ 
No jokes, old boy; no trying it on me. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 34. (1848) 
To try it on, to seek to outwit, get the better of. 
To try it on the dog, to experiment at another’s 
expense or risk. 
FARMER AND HENLEY, Slang Dictionary: Try. 
(1903) 


2 
Trying took Troy, my pretty one; ’tis trying 
Brings about everything. 

(ἐς Τροίαν πειρώμενοι ἦνθον ᾿Αχαιοί, 
καλλίστα παίδων" πείρᾳ θην πάντα τελεῖται.) 


Treocritus, Idyls. No. xv, I. 64. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 37, gives the more 
familiar form in Latin, “Tentantes ad 
Troiam pervenerunt Graeci” (By trying the 
Greeks got into Troy). 


Nocke anew, nocke anew, i.e. try again. 
Unxnown. In Berkeley MSS, iii, 32. (1639) 
You will have to try and try again. 
FREDERICK Marryat, The Children of the New 
Forest. Ch. 4. (1847) 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again. 
W. E. Hickson, Try and Try Again. (c. 1850) 
The Scripture says, “Try! try! again!” 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
ii. (1906) 
If at first you don’t succeed, pry, pry, pry again. 
Paitip MacDonatp, Warrant for X, p. 223. 
(1937) 
And the saying grew, as savings will grow 
From hard endeavor and bangs and bumps: 
“He got in a mighty hard row of stumps; 
But he tried, and died trying to hoe his row.” 
JOaQuiIn MILLER, A Hard Row for Stumps. (a. 
1897) 


TUB 


4 
Let euerie Fatte [vat] stande vpon his owne 
bottome. 
WILLIAM BULLEIN, A Dialogue Against the 
Fever Pestilence (E.E.TS.), p. 65. (1564) 
They would have every fatte . .. stand on his 
own bottom. 
GERVASE BaBINGTON, Exposition of the Com- 
moandments, vi, 53. (1583) 
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Every tub must stand upon his own bottom. 
Joun CLarRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 66. (1639) 
Every tub must stand upon its own bottom. 

Every man must give an account for himself. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 102. (1670) 
Presumption said, Every fat must stand upon his 
own bottom. 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (1877). Pt. i, 

p. 37. (1678) 
“Every vessel must stand on its own bottom,” 
said I; ... “I take pleasure in being independ- 
ent.” 

GEORGE Borrow, Romany Rye. Ch. 29. (1857) 
There is an old saying, “Let every tub stand on 
its own bottom.” 

CHARLES READE, Griffith Gaunt. Ch. 6. (1866) 

HuneEKER, Painted Veils, p. 245. (1920) 


5 
Mother Cornelius tub why it was like hell, he 
that came into it, never came out of it. 

THomMaAs NaAsHE, The Unfortunate Traveller, 

p. 17. (1594) A sweating-tub formerly used 
in the treatment of venereal disease. 
From the powdering-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite . . . Doll Tearsheet 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, ii, 1, 79. (1599) 
Luc.: How doth thy mistress? . . . Procures she 
still ? 

Clo.: Troth, sir, she hath eaten up all her beef, 
and she is herself in the tub. 

SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 57 

(1604) 

Pickl’'d up to the very Nose in the Powdcring- 
Tub of Sin and Salvation. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1709) 
6 
He is at first entertained with trifles . . . and 
little images of things are laid before him, 
like a cock-boat to a whale, only to play 
withal. 

JEREMY Taytor, Holy Dying. Bk. i,ch.3.(1651) 
Sea-men have a Custom when they meet a 
Whale, to fling him out an empty Tub, .. . to 
divert him from laying violent Hands upon the 
Ship. 

JONATHAN Swift, A Tale of a Tub: Author’s 

Preface. (1704) 
When a man talks to a woman upon such sub- 
jects, let her be ever so much in Alt, ’tis strange 
if he cannot throw out a tub to a whale :—that 
is to say, if he cannot divert her from resenting 
Ως bold thing, by uttering two or three full as 
old. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa. Ch. 3. (1748) 
A wise writer ... should throw in now and 
then an indiscretion in his conduct to play with, 
as seamen do a tub to a whale. 

FRANCIS BROOKE, The History of Lady Julia 

Mandeville (1820), p. 148. (1763) 
We find it a mere tub to amuse the whale. 

EAaRI. OF MALMESBURY, Diaries, i, 23. (1768) 

A tub thrown to a whale, To make the fish a fool. 
RHoves, Bombastes Furioso, i, 16. (1810) 
Some tub for the whale of prejudice to gnash its 

teeth against. 

J. W. Doyte, Catholic Claims, p. 248. (1826) 
TALE OF A TUB, see under TALE. 
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1 
There’s many a good tune played on an old 
fiddle. 
SAMUEL BuTLer, The Way of All Flesh. Ch. 61. 
(a. 1902) 


2 
They play one tune and dance another. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 18. (1639) 


3 
The Tune I still retain, but not the Words. 
Joun Drynen, tr., Vergil’s Pastorals, iv, 62. 
(1697) 


4 
Now schalt thou singe an other song. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 260 
(1390) 
O gin I live and bruik my life, 
I'll gar ye change your tune. 
Unknown, The Wedding of Robin Hood and 
Little John. (c. 1600) See Cuitp, Ballads, 
iv, 422. 
I imagine he would sing a different tune if the 
blue coats ever get to Richmond. 
Henty, With Lee in Virginia, Ὁ. 124. (1890) 


5 
I am out of tune. (πὰρ μέλος.) 

PInDAR, Nemean Odes. Ode vii, 1. 69. (c. 485 
B.c.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ii, 47, 
with the Latin, “Extra cantionem.” 

How many occasions are there to bring us out 
of tune? 

LavrENCE Tomson, tr., Calvin on Timothy, 
280/2. (1579) 

Siluer in my Pockets do not ring, 
All’s out of tune with mee in eu’ry thing. 

SAMUEL Row .anpns, Hell’s Broke Loose.(1605) 


6 
Jack Whaley had a cow, 

And he had nought to feed her; 
He took a pipe and played a tune, 

And bid the cow consider. 

Unknown, Jack Whaley. (c. 1725) As quoted 
by Lapy Granvitie, Letters, ii, 218. (1836) 
Notes and Queries, ser. ii, vol. ii, p. 309, gives 
a longer version: 

There was an old man and he had an old cow, 

But he had no fodder to give her, 

So he took up his fiddle and played her a tune, 

Consider, good cow, consider; 

This isn’t the time for the grass to grow; 

Consider, good cow, consider. 

That is the old Tune upon the Bag-Pipe. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No.4360.(1732) 

The tune the old cow died of throughout, grunts 
and groans of instruments. 

Lapy Granvitiz, Letters (1894), ii, 218. 
(1836) The phrase originally referred to the 
supposedly “old ballad” given above, but 
was afterwards applied to any tedious or 
ill-played piece of music. 

This tune, “which the old cow died of,” as the 
saying is, used to be their horror. 

Freperick Marryat, Japhet in Search of a 
Father. Ch. 68. (1836) 

That is enough of the tune the old cow died of; 


TURKEY 


take and play something to keep our hearts up. 
CHARLES READE, Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long. Ch. 3. (1859) 
What are they singing? It sounds like the tune 
the cat died of. 
H. C. Battey, Mr. Fortune Finds a Pig, Ὁ. 235. 
(1943) 


TURKEY 


7 
They fought with that unspeakable Turk, 
King Machahal. 
THomMas CaRLye, Essays: The Nibelungen 
Lied. (1831) Westminster Review. No. 29. 
The unspeakable Turk should be immediately 
struck out of the question. 
CarLYLE, Letter to a Meeting at St. James’s 
Hall. (1876) 
Mr. Gladstone published an article in the Con- 
temporary Review (1876), advocating the expul- 
sion of the “unspeakable Turk, bag and baggage,” 
from Europe. 
MAXwELL, Life of W. H. Smith, Ὁ. 151. 
The yoke of the unspeakable Turk. 
H. pE Winpt, Through Savage Europe. Ch. 8. 
(1907) 


8 

The Turkish empire is the greatest . . . the 

sun ever saw. ... Populous it is not, for 
. it lieth waste, according to the old prov- 

erb, Grass springeth not where the grand 

signior’s horse setteth his foot. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy Warre. Bk. v, ch. 

30. (1639) 
Of whom you may say, as of the Great Sultan’s 
horse, where he treads the grass grows no more. 

Jonn Creverann, Works (1742),p.77.(c.1650) 
Where the Turks horse doth once tread the grass 
never growes. 

James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p. 6.(1659) 
Where the Great Turk’s Horse treads, Grass 
never grows. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5664.(1732) 
Where he has trodden no grass will grow. (Tsou 
liao lu pu shéng ts‘ao.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1257. (1875) 
The Turks destroyed everything ... as they 
advanced, illustrating the aphorism: “Where the 
hoof of the Turkish horse treads no blade of 
grass ever grows.” 

FREDERICK VILLIERS, Pictures of Many Wars, 

p. 11. (1902) 


9 

The Turks are the people of the wrath of 
God. 

PP eal LutHER, Table-Talk. (1569) 


[The Ottoman Empire] has the body of a 
sick old man, who tried to appear healthy, 
although his end was near. 

Sir THomas Roe, while ambassador to the 


Ottoman Porte, 1621. See BUCHANAN, 
Letters, p. 375. 


(The Ottoman Empire] whose sick body was 
not supported by a mild and regular diet, but by 


TURN 


a powerful treatment, which continually ex- 
hausted it. 

MONTESQUIEU, Persian Letters. Bk. i, Let. 19. 
(1721) 

We have on our hands a sick man—a very sick 
man. 

Nicuoras I oF Russia, to Sir George Hamil- 
ton Seymour, at St. Petersburg, 21 Feb., 
1853. See Annual Register, 1853, p. 252. 

It was all right not to let the “sick man” be 
frightened into convulsions. 

JAMES MarTINEAU, Essays, i, 428. (1855) 

The Sick Man of Europe. Turkey. This political 
and journalistic cliché is obsolescent: Kemal 
Ataturk changed all that. It was coined in a con- 
versation between the Czar Nicholas I and Sir 
G. Seymour on Feb. 21, 1853; the phfase caught 
on almost immediately. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 

4 
An you be not turned Turk, there’s no more 
sailing by the star. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
4, 57. (1598) To change completely from a 
Christian to an infidel. 

If the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 287. (1600) 

The Souldier, he will turne Turke vpon point 
either of profit, or of honour. 

James Masse, tr., Devout Contemplations, Ὁ. 
403. (1629) 

He offered to turn Turk if they would spare him. 

SIMON BERINGTON, Memoirs of Di Lucca, Ὁ. 
282. (1737) 

Poor AS JOB’S TURKEY, see under POVERTY. 
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Euerie man in his turne. 
Joun Baret, An Alvarie, sig. T430. (1573) 
3 


Rather turne than burne. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 222. (1639) 
They now began to see that they must either 
turn or burn. 

Joun Bunyan, Saved by Grace. (1675) In 
Works (Offor), i, 351. According to Foxe, 
Martyrology, “You must turn or burn” was 
frequently the phrase used by the judges at 
trials for heresy; Bunyan applies it to turn- 
ing from sin or burning in hell. 

He'll turn rather than burn. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
The inquisition . . . claims the bodies and souls 
of all heretics . . . and none that it catches .. . 
but must turn or burn. 
᾿ ΟΒΑΒΙΕ8 ΚΙΝΏΒΙΕΥ, Westward Ho!Ch.7.(1855) 


A good carter turnes in a narrow corner. 
Coroarave, Dictionary: Charron. (1611) 
It is hard to turn back upon a narrow Bridge. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2954.(1732) 
To turn a narrow adilant. To have a very nar- 
row escape from death or some calamity ... 
Adlant is the headland of a field. 
J. C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 145. (1917) 
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5 

What a hard-hearted monster you must be, 
John, not to have said so, at once, and saved 
me such a turn. 

Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth. Ch. 2.(1846) 
Mrs. Tulliver ... felt such a ‘turn’ that she 
dropt the spoon. 

Grorce Exiot, The Mill on the Floss. Bk. i, 

ch. 8. (1860) 
It was only a dream. 
rible turn. 

WALTER BESANT, Children of Gibeon. Bk. ii, 

ch. 19. (1886) 


.. . But it gave me a ter- 


Rogero loves to take the surer side, 
And turnes his sailes, as fortune turnes her 
tide. 
Sir JoHNn Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xxv, st. 74. (1591) 
To turn with the wind (or tide). 
: Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 197. (1670) 


Turn-about is fair play. 
THEODORE Hook, The Widow and the Mar- 
guess. Ch. 7. (1833) STEVENSON, The 
Wrecker. Ch. 24. (1892) 


8 
This business has taken a turn for the worse. 
JONATHAN LATIMER, The Lady in the Morgue, 
p. 147. (1936) 


9 
Loke thou serue my tourne. 
PALSGRAVE, tr., Acolastus. Act ii, sc. 3. (1540) 
A cloak as long as thine will serve the turn? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
ili, 1, 131. (1594) 
I follow him to serve my turn upon him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 1, 42. (1605) 
Nothing would serve the fellow’s turn but tea. 


FIELDING, Joseph Andrews. Bk. i, ch. 14.(1742) 
10 


I'll fetch a turn about the garden. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, i, 1, 81. (1609) 

Come, you and I must walk a turn together. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, v, 1, 93. (1612) 


1 
Something will turn up, I hope. (Fiet aliquid, 
spero. ) 

TERENCE, Andria, |. 314. (166 B.C.) 

I suppose, to use our national motto, something 
will turn up. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Popanilla. Ch. 7. (1828) 
He was full of faith that “something would 
turn up.” 

DisrAELl, Tancred. Bk. iii, ch. 6. (1847) 

In short, if anything turns up. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 11. (1849) 
Mr. Micawber speaking. It has been suy- 
gested that Micawber should have familiar- 
ized himself with the old English proverb. 
“Things don’t turn up, they must be turned 
up.” 

She felt sure that something would turn up. 

DIsRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 17. (1880) 

He always expected something more would turn 


up. 
H. C. Bartey, Nobody’s Vineyard,p.209.(1942) 
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1I—Turn: Good Turn 


Ί 
Often happeth evil for a good turne. 
WitLiamM Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon (E.E.T.S.), p. 265. (c. 1489) 
Oft good turns 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 3, 15. (1599) 
2 


Take him in good turn and knock out his 
brains. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 150. (1639) 
He that will do thee a good turn, either he will 
be gone or die. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1081. (1650) 
She knows I owe her many a good turn. 

Sir SAMUEL TuUKES, The Adventures of Five 

Hours. Act iv, sc. 2. (1663) 
There is as much Greatness in owning a good 
Turn, as in the doing of it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4887.(1732) 
I was mighty thankful to the doctor for doing 
Jim that good turn. 


Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn.Ch.42.(1884) 
3 


Men use to write an evil turne in marble stone, 
but a good turne tn the dust. 
Sir THomas More, The Historie of Edward V 
(1641), p. 130. (1513) 
The prouerbe saies, that tenne good turnes lye 
dead, 
And one yll deede, tenne tymes beyonde pretence, 
By enuious tongues, report abroad doth spread. 
GEorRGCE WHETSTONE, Promos and Cassandra, 
sig. D2. (1578) Good deeds are ignored, ill 
ones magnified. 
Nothing sooner waxeth old then a good turne 
or benefit. 

UNKNOWN, Countrymans 
wealth, p. 26. (1647) 
Nothing is more easily blotted out than a good 

Turn. 
THomas FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 3669.(1732) 


New Common- 


4 
Good turns done to the good never go for 
naught. (Bonis quod bene fit haud perit.) 
Piautus, Rudens, 1. 939. (c. 200 B.c.) 
One never looseth by doing good turns. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1670) 
5 


For your kindness 1 owe you a good turn. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iv, 2, 62. 
(1604) “Do a good turn daily” is the slogan 
of the Boy Scouts of America and also of 
the Girl Scouts. 


111--Οοῦς Good Turn Deserves Another 


6 
Favor is for favor due. (χάρι: γὰρ ἀντὶ χάριτος 
ὀλθέτω,) 

Evuripipes, Helen, }. 1234. (c. 412 B.C.) 
Testify for me and [ἢ] testify for you. (Da mihi 
testimonium mutuum.) 

Cicero, Pro Flacco. Sec. 10. (59 B.c.) Cicero 

refers to this as an old saying. Cited by 
Erasmus. Adagia, i, vii, 94. 


TURN 


Damn the magistrates who play, “Protect me, 
I'll protect you.” (Serva me, servabo te.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. A.D. 60) 
One hand washes the other. (Manus manum 
lavat.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 45. 
Take me by the hand today, I will take thee by 
the foot tomorrow. 

BurCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 258 (1817) 

IT will return the favor two-fold. 


7 
Ka me, ka the, one good tourne askth an 
other. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1546) 
Yea, sayde the hostler, ka me, ka thee; yf she 
dooe hurte me, I wyll displease her. 

JouN ὅκειτον, Works (Dyce), i, xv, (¢.1570) 
Kay me I'll kay thee; give me an inch to-day 
111 give thee an ell to-morrow. 

Rosert ARMIN, Nest of Ninnies, Ὁ. 34. (1608) 
Ka me, ka thee; if you will ease the melancholy 
of my mind with singing, I will deliver you from 
the calamity of boots-haling. 

THOMAS MippLeton, More Dissemblers Be- 

sides Women. Act i, sc. 4. (1622) 
If you’ll be so kind to ka me one good turn, I'll 
be so courteous to kob you another. 

DEKKER AND Forp, The Witch of Edmonton. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1623) 

Claw me, and I'll claw thee. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 107. (1678) 
For one good turn another doth itch, 

Claw my elbow and I'll claw thy breech. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 138. (1678) 
Ka me, ka thee—it is a proverb all over the 
world. 

WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 5. (1821) 
There are countless variations: “Tickle me 
and I'll tickle you”; “Scratch me and I'll 
Scratch you” (See under SCRATCHING) , 
“Give me fire and I'll give you a light” 
(Arabic). The French say, “Qui plaisir fait. 
plaisir requiert,” or “Une bonté l’autre re- 
quiert” (One kindness requires another), or 
“A bon jour beau retour” (To a fine day a 
fine return), or “Passe moi la casse, et je 
vous passerai le sené” (Pass me the cassia 
and I'll pass you the senna), with rhubarb 
sometimes for cassia. The German form is 
“Ein Dienst [good turn] ist des andern 
Werth,” or “Wie du Mir, so ich Dir’’; the 
Italian, “Qual ballata, tal sonata”: the Span- 
ish. “Donde las dan, las toman.” 


8 
Giffe-gaffe was a good fellow. 

Hucw Latimer, Third Sermon before Ed- 
ward VI, p. 140. (1549) “Somewhat was 
given to them before, and they must needs 
give something again.” 

Give gave is a good fellow. 

Wittiam Campen, Remains (1870), p. 322. 
(1605) 

Giff gaff was a good man, but he is soon weary. 
Giffe gaffe is one good turn for another. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 96. (1670) 
Gif-gaf makes gude friends, ye ken. 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 16, (1818) 


TWEEDLEDUM 


---.ο.ο.ο.ο.. 


enemy 
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I have pledged my word for your safety, and 
you must give me yours to be private in the 
matter—ygiff-gaff, you know. 

WALTER Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 12. (1824) 
Gilf-gaff . .. mutual obligation, _ reciprocity, 
used especially in the proverbial saying: giff-gaff 
makes good friends. 

E. M. Wricnat, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 121. (1913) 


1 
O good turne asket another. 

Unxnown, Latin MS. 394, John Rylands Li- 
brary. (c. 1400) In Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xiv, 92. 

One good tourne askth an other. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
One good turn requires another. 

BisHop JosernH HALL, Contemplations. Bk. xiv, 
ch. 2. (1622) 

One good turn deserves another. 

THOMAS RANDOLPH, Amyntas. Act v, sc. 6. 
(1638) FarquuHar, Twin Rivals. Act v, sc. 3. 
(1703) Paine, Letter to Washington, 30 
July, 1796. Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 
30. (1818) Stevenson, St. Ives. Ch. 1. 
(1898) Crype FitcnH, The Truth. Act i. 
(1906) Heap, The Smell of Money, Ὁ. 78. 
(1943) etc., etc. 

One good turn deserves another (Ein Dienst ist 
woh! des andern wert.) 

GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 11: Strasse. (1806) 


IV—Turn: Il Turn 


2 
One yll turne requyreth another be thou sure. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, ii, 
38. (1509) 
One ill turn alone is seldom done. 
Sir JoHN Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
vill, st. 45. (1591) 
One shrewd turn seldome comes alone. 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, Letters, p. 126. (1602) 
One shrewd turn deserves another. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1670) 
One shrewd Turn asks another. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3794.(1732) 


3 
An ill Turn is soon done. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 631. (1732) 
He'll as soon eat Sand as do a good Turn. 
: THomMas FuULIEeR, Gnomologia. No. 2421. 


He that does you an injury will never forgive 
you. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 263. (1710) 

He that docs you an ill turn, will never forgive 
you. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, ἢ. 169.(1721) 
He that does you a very ill Turn, will never for- 
give you. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2085.(1732) 


.ὙΒΕΌΨΕΘΟΝ AND TWEEDLEDEE 


Some say, compared to Bononcini, 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 


Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee! 
jJomun Byrom, On the Feud Between Handel 

and Bononcini. This is a revised version dif- 
fering slightly from the original one, which 
appeared in the London Journal, 5 June, 
1725. Proverbially, tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee are two things or parties the difference 
between which is insignificant, or of no im- 
portance. 

Swift could not see the difference between twee- 

dle-dee and tweedle-dum. 

THACKERAY, English Humourists. Ch. 5.(1851) 
Do you believe in tweedledee or in tweedledum? 
JANE O. BrOOKFIELD, Influence, i, 76. (1871) 
To the ears of Mopsy and Dopsy it was all 

twecdledum and tweedledee. 
Mary E. Brappon, Mount Royal. Bk. ii, ch. 
10. (1882) 


Squeaking fife and rumbling drum, 
Tweedle dee and tweedle dum. 
Unknown, Trinculo’s Trip. (1769) 
Two hours of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee were 
too much for me. 
Mrs. ANNE Grant, referring to a concert. 
(1805) In CAMPBELL, Memoirs, i, 59. 
Mary and I are to sit next the orchestra in the 
pit, next the tweedledees. 
Cuar_Les LAMB, Letter to Manning, 5 Dec.. 
1806. Next the violins. 
Two ordinary violin players quarreled ._ . to 
such a pitch that each tweedle-dum offered to 
play the opposing tweedle-dee, to play him for 
a whole year’s salary. 
FREDERICK REYNOLDS, Life and Times, ii, 288. 
(1826) 


TWILIGHT 
See also Evening, Sunset 


7 
The twilight of the Gods approaches. 
Tromas Gray, The Descent of Odin: Note. 
(1768) “The twilight of the gods” is a trans- 
lation of the Icelandic ragna rokkr, in Scan- 
dinavian mythology the destruction of the 
gods and of the world in conflict with the 
powers of evil.—O.E.D. 
Voltaire was ... in the habit of saving that he 
lived in the twilight of Christianity, meaning 
thereby that its sun would soon go down. 
WILLIAM SPARROW. Sermons, xix, 251. (1877) 
The twilight of the gods draws down apace, 
Grandeur is dead, and time is very old. 
FRANKLIN McDurree, Michaelangelo. (1924) 
This poem won the Newdigate prize while 
its author was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 
“Le crépuscule des dicux” is the French 
phrase. 


8 
Wandering by owl-light in a meadow near 
Cambridge. 

F. E. SMEptey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 29. (1850) 
They forgot to put in the twilight when they 
made the Pacific Coast. 

Marx Twatn, Letter to the Alta Californt«... 

16 April, 1867. 
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TWIN 


1 
Hatched from the same egg. (Ovo prognatus 
eodem. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iii, 21. (1523) Quoting 
Horace, and explaining that allusion orig- 
inally was to Castor and Pollux. 

2 mutch. 
Josu Biiiincs, Comical Lexicon. (1877) 


2 
She has had Martin’s hammer knocking at 
her wicket. Said of a woman who has twins. 
H. O. Hauiwe tt, Dictionary: Martin. (1847) 
A lusty brace Of twins may weed her of her folly. 
TENNYSON, The Princess. Pt. v, |. 453. (1847) 
One of us was born a twin. 
And not a soul knew which. 
H. ὃ. Leicu, The Twins. (1869) An unknown 
biologist asserts, ‘‘No one has ever become 
famous who had a twin brother.” 


TWINKLING 
3 


In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 
(ἐν ἀτόμῳ, ἐν ῥιπῇ ὀφθαλμοῦ.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xv, 52. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “In momento, in ictu 
oculi.”’ 

In the twynclyng of an eiye ffrom erthe to 
heauene. 

Unknown, Vernon MS, p. 286. (c. 1300) 

Yn twynkelyng of an ey, 
Yn-to the cherche gan they flye. 

ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, 
Synne, 1. 9197. (1303) 

In the twinkeling of an eigh thai fal downe. 

RicHARD ROLLE ΟΕ HAMmpPOoLe, The Psalter, 
Ixxii, 19. (a. 1340) 

He lasteth not the twinkeling of an ye. 

CHAUCER (?), The Compleynt of Mars, 1. 222. 

(c. 1379) 
In a twinklinge of a lok, 
His mannes form agein he tok. 

Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. i, 1. 144. 
(1390) 

In twenkelyng of an eye To make a short answer 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn, p. 94. (c. 1400) 

In twynkling of ane eye to schip thai went. 

Wittiam Dunsar, The Golden Targe, }. 235. 
(1508) 

Tl take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 
177. (1597) 

I'll storm your walls And level your halls 
In the twinkling of an eye! 
ὟΝ. 5. Girpert, Princess Ida. Act ii. (1884) 


4 
This Letter would alone have done it in the 
twinkling of a broomstick. 
THOMAS FLATMAN, Heraclitus Ridens. No. 40. 
(1681) 
I have known an astrologer made a cuckold in 
the twinkling of a star. 
Wirtuam Concreve, Love for Love. Act ii, sc. 
4 (1695) 


Handlyng 


TWO 


All Thessaly had in the twinkling of a Shoeing- 
horn been certainly undermin’d by Lobsters. 
THOMAS Brown, Works (1730), i, 40. (a.1704) 
You can ... master a play in the twinkling of a 
tea-cup. 
CHARLES READE, Peg Woffington. Ch. 4. (1853) 
5 
At a twinchling the swelling surges he calmed. 
RICHARD STANYHURST, tr., Aeneid, i, 22. (1582) 
[He] Could prime his poulder, and give fire and 
hit, 
All in a twinckling. 
Ben Jonson, The Alchemist. Act v, sc.5.(1610) 
Pll... be with you again in a twinkling. 
Joun Drypen, Marriage-d-la-Mode. Act ii, sc. 
1. (1673) 
The liquor was out of sight in a twinkling. 
HENRY BrooxeE, Fool of Quality, iii,151.(1760) 


6 
The first motions, . . . the twincklings of the 
eye, as the Philosophers call them. 
JEREMY Taytior, The Great Exemplar. Disc. ix, 
p. 122. (1649) 
He can extricate himself by the twinkling of an 
eye if he wishes it. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, in GuRWwoop, Dis- 
patches, i, 252. (1800) 


7 
In the twinkling of a Bedstaff he disrohed 
himself. 

Unknown, Character of Italy, Ὁ. 78. (1660) 
I'll do it instantly, in the twinkling of a bedstaff 

THOMAS SHADWELL, The Virtuoso. Act i, sc. 1 

(1676) 
In bedstaff’s twinkling I'll be gone. 

SAMUEL WEsLEY, Maggots, p. 163. (1685) 
She could shake ’em οὔ... in the twinkling of 
a bedstaff. 

EDWARD WarD, The London Spy, Ὁ. 264.(1699) 
Won't I get you out of purgatory in the twinkling 
of a bed-post ? 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 36. (1834) 

If anyone grumbles 111 scuttle his nob 
In the twinkling of a bedpost. 

J. R. PLrancue, Extravagancas, iii, 192. (1847) 
In the twinkling of a bedpost 
Is each savoury platter clear. 

Mortimer Cowins, Marquis and Merchant. 

Vol. iii, ch. 3. (1871) 


TWO 


8 
The ... notion ... is as clear as that two 
and two makes four. 

Jeremy Co.titrr, Essays Upon Several Moral 

Subjects (1703), ii, 85. (1697) 
When speculation has done its worst, two and 
two still make four. 

SAMUEL JonNSON, The Idler. No. 36. (1758) 
You may have a reason why two and two should 
make five, but they will still make but four. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, in BosweLt, Life, 1779. 


9 
Two are better than one. (Melius est ergo 
duos esse simul, quam unum.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iv, 9.(c. 250 B.C.) 


TWO 
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a ee ae a .-....-..-.. ....--....-..........,. ---- 


What two will lacks not accomplishment. (Non 
caret effectu, quod voluere duo.) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, οἷος. 3, 1. 16. (13 B.C.) 
Marlowe renders the line, “What two deter- 
mine never wants effect.” 

We two form a multitude. (Nos duo turba su- 
mus.) 

Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. i, 1. 355. (A.D. 7) 
Referring to Deucalion and Pyrrha, after the 
deluge. 

Two dogs will kill a lion. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 98a. (c. 
450) 

And two of us shal strenger be than oon. 

CHaucer, The Pardoners Tale, 1. 497. (c.1387) 

There is a Philosophers saying, that one in com- 
parison of two is no bodie. 

STEFANO GuaAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii. 
p. 224. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Nought can restrain consent of twain. 
Sir Joun Harincton, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 


xxvill, Notes. (1591) RicHARDSON, Pantela, i, | 


162. (1740) 
That which two will, takes effect. 
GeorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 707 
(1640) 
I have found it to be generally true, that it takes 
two to make a romance. 
THEODORE Dreiser, America Is Worth Saving, 
p. 59. (1941) 
If two stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
gods, 
Happy together, the gods themselves are helpless 
Against them, while they stand so. 
MAxwe te ANnvERSON, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1930) 
Two HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE,See under HEAD 


1 
It is hard for one man to withstand many. 
(χαλεπὸν yap ἐρυκακέειν ἕνα πολλούς.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xx, |. 313. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Not cven Hercules against two. (οὐδὲ [ἹΠρακλῆς 
πρὸς δύο.) 

ARCHILOCHUS, Epigram. (c. 650 B.c.) See ARIs- 
TIDES, Orations, ii, 137. Condensed from, 
“The man who excels in strength, though 
stronger than one, would be overcome by 
two.” 

Even Hercules is not a match for two. (πρὸς δύο 
οὐδ' ὁ "Πρακλῆς οἷός re εἶναι.) 

Prato, Phaedo. Sec. 89c. (c. 385 Β. 6.) Quoted 
as a proverb which originated, of course, 
from the story of the second labor of Her- 
cules, the killing of the Hydra, a poisonous 
water-snake with many heads. Hera, who 
hated Hercules because he was the son of her 
consort Zeus by Amphitryon’s wife, Alc- 
mena, sent a huge crab to help the hydra, 
and as it was not fair that Hercules should 
have to meet two monsters at once, the 
proverb arose. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, 
v, 39, with the Latin, “Ne quidem Hercules 
adversus duos,” and a reference also to 
Homer’s line, quoted above. 

Do not contend with two.(Noli pugnare duobus.) 

Catruttus, Odes. Ode Ixii, 1. 64. (c. 57 B.C.) 


---“-----..... .... 


But two to one, can be no equal lot, 
For why? the Latin proverb saith, you wot, 
Sit quisque similis inter suos, 
Ne Hercules enim contra duos. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Grief of Joy, iii, 540.(1576) 
But Hercules himself must yield to odds. 
SHAKESPEARE, III Henry ΨΥ], ii, 1, 53. (1591) 
Two are enough to encounter Hercules. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, The Revenge of Bussy 
d’Ambots. Act iii, sc. 1, ]. 271. (1607) 
But ne Hercules contra duos, two is odds though 
against Hercules. 
Trromas ApaMs, Works, Ὁ. 372. (1630) 
And two in fight against Hercules are too strong. 
Sir THomas Urqounart, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iii, 
ch. 12. (1693) 


2 
As long as I live, he and I shall be two. 
JAMES ΜΑΒΒΕ, tr., Celestina (T.T.), p. 256. 
(1631) Shall not be friends. 
When did you see vour old acquaintance, Mrs 
Cloudy ? You and she are two, I hear. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
You and I are now two, so good day to you. 
Joun O’KEEFFE, The Toy. Act iii, sc. 2. (1788) 
3 


Putting two and two together, as the saying 
is, it was not difficult for me to guess who the 
expected Marquis was. 
THACKERAY, The Newcomes. Ch. 49. (1855) 
You are men who can put two and two together. 
GEorGE Exot, Felix Holt. Ch. 11. (1876) 
It was a case of putting the proverbial two and 
two together. 
BARONESS Orczy, Man in Grey: M. Valliant, Ὁ. 
S. (1918) 
Two OF A TRADE, see under TRADE. 


TYRANNY 
See also Despotism 


4 
The disease somehow inheres in tyranny to 
have no faith in friends. (ἔνεστι yap πως τοῦτο 
τῇ τυραννίδι | νόσημα. τοῖς φίλοισι μὴ πεποιθέναι.) 
AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, Ἰ. 226. (c. 470 
B.C.) 


5 
The tyranny of a multitude is a multiplied 
tyranny. 
EpomMuND Burke, Letter to Thomas Mercer, 26 
Feb., 1790. See also under MULTITUDE. 


6 

Though the tyrant dies, the tyranny persists. 

(Sublato enim tyranno tyrannida manere.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. xiv, epis. 14.(44 B.C.) 


7 
Tyranny is the mother of foul wrong. (4 γὰρ 
τυραννὶς ἀδικίας μήτηρ ἔφυ.) 
Dionysius THE Youncer. Fr. 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prutarcu, Moralia, 338C. 
I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man. gate 
THomas Jerrerson, Letter to Benjamin Rusk, 
23 Sept., 1800. 


2404 TYRANT 


The evils of tyranny are rarely seen but by him 
who resists them. 
: Joun Hay, Castilian Days. Ch. 2. (1872) 


There is no more cruel tyranny than that 
which is exercised under cover of the law, and 
with the colors of justice. (Il n’y a point de 
plus cruelle tyrannie que celle qu’on exerce a 
l’ombre des lois, et avec les couleurs de la 
justice. ) 

Montesoureu, De PEsprit des Lots. (1748) 
Where law ends, tyranny begins. 

WiutLiAM Pitt, Speech, in the case of Wilkes, 

9 Jan., 1770. 


Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; 
yet we have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious the tri- 
umph. 

Tuomas Paine, The Crisis: Introduction. Dec.. 


1776. 
3 


Tyranny is a lovely place, but there is no 
wav down from it, (καλὸν μὲν εἶναι τὴν τυραννίδα 
χωρίον, οὐκ ἔχειν δὲ ἀπόβασιν.) 
Soton, Apothegm. (c. 575 Β. 6.) See PLUTARCA, 
Lives: Solon. Ch. 14, sec. 5 


TYRANT 


4 
A tyrant’s breath is another's death. 
H.G.Boun.Handbook of Proverbs,p.302.(1855) 
Τὶς time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 534 


5 
Tyrants seldom want pretexts. 
EDMUND BurRkE, Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly. (1791) 


6 
A tyrant is the best sacrifice to Jupiter. as 
the ancients held. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. ii, sec. iii, mem. 1, subs. 1. (1621) 


7 
The tyrant is only the slave turned inside out 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 522 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


8 
The worst tyrants are those which establish 
themselves in our own breasts. 
W. E. CHANNING, Discourses: Spiritual Free- 
dom (1830) 
Of all the tyrants that the world affords, 
Our own affections are the fiercest lords. 
WiLtiaM ALEXANDER, Julius Caesar. (1867) 


9 
Thretty tyraunts, ful of cursednesse. 
Cnaucer, Frankeleyns Tale, 1, 640. (c. 1388) 
Bitwixe a titlelees tiraunt 
And an outlawe, or a theef erraunt, 
The same J seye, ther is no difference. 
Cuaucer, The Maunciples Tale, 1. 119. 


10 
Nature has left this tincture in the blood, 
That all men would be tyrants if they could. 
Danie. Deroz, The Kentish Petition: Ad- 
denda. (1701) 


TYRANT 


-«--.-.. 


There are few minds to which tyranny is not 
delightful. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter to Hester Thrale, 21 
Oct., 1779. 


11 
The state has no worse foe than a tyrant. 
(οὐδὲν τυράννου δυσμενέστερον πόλει. 

Euripives, The Suppliants, 1. 429. (c. 421 B.C.) 
To live by one man’s will became the cause of al] 
men’s miscry. 

Ricuarp Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity. Bk. i, 

ch 10, sec. 5. (1594) 
12 
Tyrantes, which care not though they be hated. 
so that they may be feared. 

STEFANO GUAzz0. Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 100.(1574) Pettie, tr. See also under Ηλτε 
13 
A tyrant is most tyrant to himself. 
Greorcr HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 887 


(1640) 
14 


One tyrant must help another tyrant. (τύραννος 
yap ἐὼν τυράννῳ avy κατερὴ ἀζεται.) 

Heropotus, History.Bk.vili,sec.142.(¢.445 B.C.) 
15 
Every tyrant who has lived has believed tn 
freedom—for himself. 

Evert Husparv, The Philistine. Vol. xi, p. 61 

(1900) 


16 
Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Life Afotto, which he had 
engraved on his seal ring 


What is more cruel than a tyrant’s ear’ 
(Quid violentius aure tyranni?) 

JUVENAL, Salires Sat. iv, 1. 86 (ς. 4.0 120) 
18 


Your petty tyrant’s insolence I hate; 
If wrong be done me, be it from the great. 
(ἐμὲ δ᾽ ἀδικείτω πλούσιος καὶ μὴ wévys: 
ῥᾷον φέρειν γὰρ κρειττόνων τυραννίδα.) 
MENANDER, Fragments Frag. 688K; Loeb, p 
522. (c. 300 B.c.) 
19 
Kings fear for their subjects, but tyrants fear 
their subjects. (οἱ βασιλεῖς ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀρχομένων, 
οἱ δὲ τύραννοι τοὺς ἀρχομένου.) 
Piutarcu, Moralia: To an Uneducated Ruler 
Sec. 781E. (c. 4.0. 95) 
"Twixt Kings ἃ Tyrants there’s this difference 
known: 
Kings seek their Subjects good: Tyrants their 
owne. 
Rosert Herrick, Hesperides: Kings and Ty- 
rants. (1648) 
Rex & Tyrannus are very different Characters: 
One rules his Pecple by Laws, to which they 
consent; the other by his absolute Will and 
Power. That is call’d Freedom, this Tyranny. 
WILLIAM Penn, Some Fruits of Solitude. No 
330. (1693) 
20 Tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 2, 84. (1608) 


UGLINESS 


It belongs only to tyrants to be always in fear. 
(I] n’appartient qu’aux tyrans d’étre toujours en 
crainte.) 

Henry IV or France, when warned of a plot 
to assassinate him. (1610) See HARDOUIN DE 
PREFIXE. 

A usurper always distrusts the whole world. 
(Usurpator diffida Di tutti sempre.) 

ALFIERI, Polinice. Act iii, sc. 2. (c. 1780) 
The tyrant now Trusts not to men. 

JOANNA BaILuiz, Ethwald. Pt. ii, act v, sc. 3. 
(1800) 

Fear, that reigns with the tyrant. 

LONGFELLOW, Evangeline. Pt. i, ]. 35. (1847) 


1 
This hand is hostile only to tyrants, and draws 
the sword only to attain placid quiet under 
liberty. (Manus haec inimica tyrannis Ense 
petit placidam sub libertate quietem.) 
ALGERNON SIDNEY, Lines, written in the album 
of the University of Copenhagen, 1660. It 
has been claimed that the first line was not 
original. See Notes and Quertes, 10 March, 
1866. The second line was adopted as the 
motto of the state of Massachusetts. 
This hand to tyrants ever sworn the foe, 
For Freedom only strikes the deadly blow. 
J.Q. Apams,Wrilten in an Album, 1842. A free 


rendering of Sidney’s lines. 
2 


Tyrants are a money-loving race. (τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ 
τυράννων αἰσχροκέρδειαν φιλεῖ.) 


SOPHOCLES, Antigone, 1. 1056. (c. 441 B.C.) 


UGLINESS 


6 
If you are ugly, be winsome. 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 522. 
(1938) An Egyptian proverb. 


7 
Ugly as the devil. 
DaniEL Deror, History of the Devil. Pt. ii, ch. 
7. (1726) Cited as “a proverb in his favour.” 
She is as ugly as sin! 
Maria EncewortH, Popular Tales: Out of 
Debt, (1804) 
I am as ugly as sin. 
WALTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 10. (1821) 
Ugly as a witch. 
MicHagt DenuaAM, Denham Tracts, ii,84 (1846) 
Ugly enough to wean a foal. 
ὶ J. C. Βειροε, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 147. (1917) 


The secret of ugliness consists not in irregu- 
larity, but in being uninteresting. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: 
Beauty. (1860) 


As comely as is a cowe in a cage. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
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3 


Tyrants are wise through converse with the 
wise, (σοφοὶ τύραννοι τῶν σοφῶν συνουσίᾳ.) 
SOPHOCLES, Locrian Ajax, Frag. (c. 400 B.C.) 
PLato quotes the line both in Theages 
(125B) and in the Republic (568A), in both 
places attributing it to Euripides, but it 
seems really to belong to Sophocles. AULUS 
GELLIUuS quotes it (xiii, 19), and Erasmus, 
A dagia, iii, v, 97, giving the Latin, “Sapientes 


tyranni, sapientium congressu.” 
4 


The most wonderful thing I ever saw was an 
aged tyrant. (γέροντα τύραννον. 

THALES, Apothegm. (c. 585 B.c.) See Duoc- 
ENES LAERTIUS, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 36; PLu- 
TARCH, Moralia, 578}. In 147B, Plutarch has 
Thales ascribe the aphorism to Molpagoras, 
the Tonian. 

Few indeed are the kings who go down to Ceres’ 
son-in-law [Pluto] save by sword and slaughter, 
few the tyrants that perish by a bloodless death. 
(Sicca morte tyranni.) 

᾿ JUVENAL, Satires, x, 112. (ς. A.D. 120) 


Clever tyrants are never punished. (Les ha- 
biles tyrans ne sont jamais punis.) 
VoLtarrE, Mérope. Act v, sc. 5. (1743) 
A sovereign who knows no laws but his caprice 
is called a tyrant. (On appelle tyran le souverain 
qui ne connait de lois que son caprice.) 
VoLTaiRE, Dictionnaire Philosophique: Tyran- 
nie. (1764) 


Homely as a stump fence. 
ARTEMUS WARD (CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 
The Shakers. (1860) 
Homelier than a basket of knot-holes. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 495. (1940) 
She is most splendidly, gallantly ugly. 
WILLIAM WYyCcBERLEY, The Plain-Dealer. Act 
ii. (1676) 
He is ugly beyond expression. 
Mary WortLey Montacu,Letter,13 Jan.,1716. 
I think well of the President [Lincoln]. He has 
a face like a Hoosier Michael Angelo, so awful 
ugly it becomes beautiful. 
Watt WuitMan, Letter to Nat and Fred Gray, 
19 March, 1863. 


τ UMBRELLA 


If you leave your umbrella at home, it is 
sure to rain. 

GELETT Burcess, Are You a Bromide? (1907) 
Did Dean Swift ever say anything as keen as 
that the best way to keep it from raining 15 to 


carry an umbrella? ; 
Ocpen Nasu,l’ll Take a Bromide, Please.( 1940) 
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1 

I can’t tell its name, but I can tell its history. 

Strangers take it away. 

R. W. Emerson, in 1871, when his memory for 
words was failing. See Casot, A Memoir of 
Emerson, p. 652. 


2 
It is the habitual carriage of the umbrella that 
is the stamp of Respectability. 
FERRIER AND STEVENSON, The Philosophy of 
Umbrellas. (c. 1882) 


UNBELIEF, see Atheism 
; UNDERSTANDING 


A man must provide himself either with wit 
to understand, or with a halter to hang him- 
self. (Il falloit faire provision ou de sens pour 
entendre, ou de licol pour se pendre. ) 
ANTISTHENES, founder of the Cynic school. (c. 
B.c. 400) As quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 12. 


Who understands ill, answers ill. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: 
(1736) 


5 
Shut up your mouth and chew the cud of 
understanding. So Epictetus advises. 


‘ Concreve, Love for Love. Act i, sc. 1. (1695) 


I shall light a candle of understanding in thine 
heart, which shall not be put out. (Ego ac- 
cendam in corde tuo lucernam intellectus, 
quae non extinguetur. ) 
Apocrypha: Il Esdras, xiv, 25. (c. A.D. 100) 
This is IV Esdras in the Vulgate. 
Man’s best candle is his understanding. 
James Howe, Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) The 
Arabs say, “Understanding is the wealth of 
wealth.” 


Understand. 


? 
He neither knew anything, nor wished to know 
anything. His instinct told him that it was 
better to understand little than to misunder- 
stand a lot. (Il ne savait rien. ne voulait rien 
savoir... . Son instinct lui conseillait de 
Sea peu plutét que de comprendre 
mal. 

ANATOLE France, La Révolte des Anges. Ch. 1. 

(1914) 


@ 
God grant me to contend with those that 
understand me. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.1673.(1732) 
What we do not understand we do not possess. 
(Was man nicht versteht, besitzt man nicht.) 

Gortne, Spriiche in Prosa. (1819) 

Men scorn what they don’t understand. (Die 
Menschen verhdhnen was sie nicht verstehen.) 


Conan Dovtz, The Sign of the Four. Ch. 7. 


(1890) Sherlock Holmes is quoting Goethe. 


g 
As the body is filled with foode, so the minde 
is fedde with understanding. 
Srerano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 
121. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Understanding and reason cannot conclude out 
of mood and figure. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p.19.(1659) 


10 
The cordial understanding. (L’entente cor- 
diale. ) 

Louis ΡΗΠΙΡΡΕ, Speech, from the throne, Jan- 
uary, 1843. He was boasting of the friendly 
relations between France and England, dur- 
ing Guizot’s administration of foreign affairs. 

The cordial understanding which exists between 
the governments of France and Great Britain. 
(La cordiale entente qui existe entre le gouverne- 
ment francais et celui de la Grande-Bretagne.) 

Unknown, Article, in Le Charivari, Paris, 6 
Jan., 1844, reporting a speech by Guizot. 

11 

Yes, that is so fine that I don’t understand a 
drop of it. (Oui ¢a est si beau que je n’y en- 
tends goutte.) 

Mo.iére, Le Médecin Malgré Lut. Act ti, se. 4. 
(1666) From this, perhaps, the French prov- 
erb, “Cela doit étre beau, car je n’y com- 
prends rien” (That ought to be good, for 1 
understand nothing of it). 


12 
With all thy getting get understanding. (In 
omni possessione tua acquire prudentiam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iv, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 

That understanding is the noblest which knows 
not the most but the best things. (Ille intellectus 
qui plura intelligit non est noblior, scd qui 
digniora.) 

Dr. Henry More, Apothegm. (c. 1650) See 
Warp, Life. Ch. 12. 

13 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 250. (1600) See 
also under SECRECY. 

14 
Now, do you twig? 

F. E. Smepey, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 6. (1850) 
I get you, Steve. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, Ὁ. 48.(1940) 
I sized him up—it didn’t take me two minutes 
to get his number. 

J. G. Cozzens, Ask Me Tomorrow, p.S6.(1940) 

15 

To understand everything makes one very 1n- 
dulgent. (Tout comprendre rend trés indul- 
gent.) 

MADAME bE STAEL, Corinne. Bk. xviii, ch. 5. 
(1807) The more famous phrase, “Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner” (To under- 
stand everything is to forgive everything), 
has also been attributed to Madame dec 
Staél, but has not been found in her works. 
It is probably a misquotation, or, rather, an 
improved rendering, of the sentence given 
above. It has been widely quoted, from Tot- 
ΒΊΟΥ, War and Peace, bk. 1, pt. i, ch. 26 
. (1865), to MattHew Heap, The Smell of 
Money, p. 84 (1943) The Germans say, 
“Ein Ding ist nicht bis, wenn man es gut 
versteht” (Nothing is bad if we understand 
it right). 


understands 
nothing, and he who forgives everything forgives 
nothing. 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO, Essays and Soliloquies. 
p. 93. (1925) 
To know all is to forgive all. 
GEORGETTE Hever, Envious Casca, p.41.(1941) 


He who understands everything 


1 
We shall see but a little way, if we require to 
understand what we see. How few things can 
a man measure with the tape of his under- 
standing! 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Winter, 14 Feb., 1851. 
A man must see before he can say. 

H. D. THoreavu, Autumn, 1 Nov., 1851. 


~ 


UNITY 


2 
Both together do best of all. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 10. (1639) 
NOT EVEN HERCULES AGAINST TWO, see under Two. 


3 
The famous Rules, which the French call Des 
Trots Unitez, or, the Three Unities, which 
ought to be preserved in every play. 
Joun Drypven, Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 
(1668) 
The Unities of Action, Time, and Place. 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, Essay on Poetry. 
(1682) 
We must preserve the unities, as we say on the 
boards. 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.20.(1884) 


4 
A threefold cord is not quickly broken. (Funi- 
culus triplex difficile rumpitur.) 
Old Testament: Ecclestastes, iv, 12. 
ae also under THREE. 


One Lord, one faith, one baptism. (εἷς κύριος, 
μία πίστις, vy βάπτισμα.) 

New Testament: Ephesians, iv, 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 49) 
The Vulgate is, “Unus Dominus, una fides, 
unum baptisma.” 

One country, one constitution, one destiny. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, Address, New York City, 15 
March, 1837. The slogan of the German 
Nazis was, “Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fihrer” 
(One people, one country, one Jeader). 


Union gives strength, even to weak men. 
(συμφερτὴ δ᾽ ἀρετὴ πέλει ἀνδρῶν καὶ μάλα Avypwe. ) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. xiii, 1. 237. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Unity gives strength and firmness to the hum- 
blest. (Auxilia humilia firma consensus facit.) 

Pusiitrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 4. (c. 43 
8.0.) The Latin proverbial phrase is, “iuncta 
iuvant” (Things united are helpful). 

Strength united is the greater. (Vis unita fortior.) 

Francis Bacon, Of the Colours of Good and 
Evil. Sec. 5. (c. 1615) 

By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall. 

Joun DicKINSON, The Patriot’s Appeal.(1776) 
See under America. “United we stand, di- 
vided we fall” was adopted in 1792 as the 
motto of the state of Kentucky. 
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All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger in discord. 

H. W. LoncreL_tow,Hiawatha.Bk.i,J.113.(1855) 
Discord destroys and union gives strength. (Twist 
verquist, eendragt geeft magt.) 

CHARLES Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 295. 
(1856) A Flemish proverb. The French say, 
“L’union fait la force,” the Germans, “Ein- 
igkeit macht stark.” 


7 
They are joined one to another, they stick 
together. (Una alteri adhaerebit.) 

Old Testament: Job, xli, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 


8 
He that is not with me is against me. (ὁ μὴ 


wy μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐστίν.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xii, 30. (c. a. ἢ. 65) 

Repeated Mark, ix, 40; Luke, ix, 50 and xi, 
23. The Vudgate is, “Qui non est mecum, 
contra me est.” 

9 

‘Tis not in numbers but in unity that our 

great strength lies. 

THOMAS PAINE, Common Sense, p. 49. (1776) 
Thirteen staves and never a hoop will not make 
a barrel. 

Tuomas Paine, Letter to George Washington, 

30 July, 1796. 


10 

Scilurus, king of the Scythians, left behind 
him eighty sons; when he was dying, he asked 
for a bundle of spear-shafts and bade his sons 
take it and break it in pieces, tied closely to- 
gether as the shafts were. When they gave up 
the task, he himself drew all the spears out 
one by one and easily broke them in two, thus 
revealing that the harmony and concord of 
his sons was a Strong and invincible thing, but 
that their disunion would be weak and un- 
stable. (τὴν συμφωνίαν αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν ὁμόνοιαν 
ἰσχυρὸν ἀποφαίνων καὶ δυσκαθαίρετον.) 

PLUTARCH, Moralta. Sec. 511C. (c. a.v. 95) 

All power is feeble unless it is united. (Toute 
puissance est faible, ἃ moins que d’étre unie.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Veillard et Ses En- 
fants. Bk. iv, fab. 18. (1668) This is an- 
other version of the fable referred to by Plu- 
tarch. Here the father on his death bed gives 
his sons a bundle of sticks to break, and 
when they are unable to do so, shows 
them how easily the sticks can be broken 
one by one. 

Even tender creepers when united are strong. 

P. PERCIVAL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 92. (1842) 


11 
Ants, fighting together, will vanquish the lion. 
Savi, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apologue 28. (c. 1258) 
Weak things united become strong 
sons FULLER, Gnomologia. "No. 5460.(1732) 


Be united—united—united. (Seid einig— 
einig—einig. ) 
rd C. Ε΄ Scutier, Wilhelm Tell. Act iv.(1804) 


Whatever the issue, we shall share one com- 
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mon danger, one safety. (Quo res cumque 
cadent, unum et commune periclum, | una 
salus ambobus erit.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, }. 709. (19 B.C.) 
This union shall do more than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 446. (1596) 
ONE FOR ALL AND ALL FOR ONE, see under ONE. 


UNIVERSE 


1 

Had I been present at the creation, I would 
have given some useful hints for the better 
ordering of the universe. 

ALFonso X, THE WISE, Apothegm. (c. 1275) 
Alfonso, King of Leon and Castile, called “ΕἸ 
Sabio” (the wise), was commenting on 
Ptolemy’s astronomical tables, which he 
greatly improved in the so-called Alphonsine 
Tables. 

This saying of Alphonso about Ptolemy’s astron- 
omy, “that it was pity the Creator had not taken 
advice,” is still remembered by mankind—this 
and no other of his many sayings. 

THomeas CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. ΒΚ. ii, 
ch. 7. (1858) 

Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire? 
FitzGERALp, tr., The Rubdiyét, St. 99. (1859) 


2 

We must conceive of the whole universe as 
one commonwealth of which both gods and 
men are members. (Universus hic mundus sit 
una Civitas communis deorum atque hominum 
existimanda. ) 

Cicero, De Legibus.Bk.i,ch.7,sec.23.(c. 46 B.C.) 
The Universe is, as it were, a state, of which we 
are fellow-members. (ὁ κόσμος ὡσανεὶ πόλις ἐστί.) 

Marcus AvRELIusS, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 4. 

(c. A.D. 174) 


3 
The whole creation is made of hooks and eyes, 
of bitumen, of sticking-plaster. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
Great is this organism of mud and fire, terrible 
this vast, painful, glorious experiment. 

Georce SANTAYANA, Little Essays, p. 86.(1920) 
4 


The Universe, mutation: Life, opinion. (ὁ 
κόσμος, ἀλλοίωσις: ὁ βίον, ὑπόληψι.) 
Democrates, Maxim. (c. 350 B.c.) As quoted 
by Marcus Avuretius, Meditations. Bk. iv, 
sec. 3. 


5 

Space is the stature of God. (L’espace est la 
stature de Dieu.) 

» Josrern Jousert, Pensées. No. 183. (1810) 


Taken as a whole, the universe is absurd. 

W. 5. Lanpor, Literary Studies. Ch. 1. (1879) 
In my opinion, the universe is governed by a 
committee; one Man couldn’t have made so 
many mistakes. 

ἘΠΕ Ovets, Rocket to the Moon. Act i. 


UNIVERSITY 


7 
There is nothing uncultivated, nothing sterile, 
nothing dead in the universe. 

G. ΝΥ. Lersnitz,The Monadology.Ch.69.(1714) 
There is no chance, and no anarchy, in the uni- 
verse. All is system and gradation. Every god is 
there sitting in his sphere. 

RaLpu WALDO EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Illu- 
stons. (1860) 

8 


All that is in tune with thee, O Universe, is in 
tune with me. Nothing that is in due time for 
thee is too early or too late for one. (τᾶν μοι 
συναρμόζει, ὃ σοὶ εὐάρμοστον ἐστιν, ὦ κόσμε.) 
Marcus Αὐξειιυδ, Meditations. Bk. iv, sec. 23. 
(c. A.D. 174) Ralph Waldo Trine used the 
phrase, In Tune with the Infinite, as the title 
of a book published in 1897. 
Each one of us is part of the soul of the uni- 
verse. 
PLotinus, Ennead iv, Tractate 3. (c. Α. Ὁ. 250) 


9 
The sum total of all totals. (Summa sum- 
marum. ) 

PLautus, Truculentus, |. 25. (c. 186 B.C.) 
The sum total of all sums total is eternal. (Sum- 
marum summa est aeternum.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iii, 1. 817. 

(c. 45 B.c.) Referring to the universe. 


UNIVERSITY 
See also College 


10 
Ye can lade a man up to th’ university, but 
ye can't make him think. 

FINLEY P. DuNNE, Mr. Carnegie’s Gift. (1901) 


11 
The best university that can be recommended 
to a man of ideas is the gauntlet of the mob 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Essuys: Society and 
Solitude. (1870) 


Is it not become a bye word amongst the 
common people that they had rather sende 
their children to the carte, then to the Vni- 
uersitie. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 141 (1579) 
I am undone! while I play the good husband 
at home, my son and my servant spend all at 
the university. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v, 1, 

71. (1594) 

Universities are fit for nothing but to debauch 
the principles of young men. 

Fie_pinc, The Temple Beau. Act i. (1730) 
Universities are of course hostile to geniuses. 

EMERSON, English Traits. Ch. 12. (1856) 
I asked W.: “What would you say of the uni- 
versity and modern life?” “I wouldn't say any- 
thing; I’d rather be excused.” 

Horace TravuseL, With Walt Whitman in 
18 Camden. Ch. 4. (1914) 


He is piping hot from the university. He 
smells of buttered loaves yet. 
ty Mrporeton, Your Five Gallants. (c. 


UNKINDNESS 


UNKINDNESS 


1 
Wo to hym that to his maker is vnkynde. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, The δὴν} of Folys, i, 284. 
(1509) Quoted as “an olde sayd sawe.” 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Hannau More, Sensibility, 1. 298. (1782) 


2 
Unkindness has no remedy at law. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 140. (1678) 
FuLier, Gnomologia. No. $402. (1732) 
As “unkindness has no remedy at law,” let its 
avoidance be with you a point of honor. 
Hosea Battou, MS. Sermons. (a. 1852) 


3 
Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 1, 93. 
(1593) Referring to voluble discourse. 
None can be call’d deform’d but the unkind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 402. (1599) 
I hope that we shall drink down all unkindness., 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i, 1, 204. (1601) 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 137. (1605) 


4 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 187. (1599) 
No cut, to unkindness, as the saying is. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, ji, iv, 7. (1621) Hower, p. 13; Ray, p. 27; 
Futter, No. 3557. 
This was the unkindest blow of all. 
; Cuarces Lams, Works (1908), i, 78. (1810) 


Know you not, unkindnes kills a woman? 
ROBERT WILSON, The Cobbler’s Prophecy. Act 
iii, sc. 3. (1594) “Unkindness kills love.” 


UNKNOWN 


6 
She had always been one to greet the unknown 
with a cheer. 
Dorotnhy Bowers, Fear and Miss Betony, Ὁ. 
111. (1942) A variation of Brownine, Epi- 
logue, “Greet the unseen with a cheer.” 


7 
Ignotum per ignotius. (The unknown by the 
more unknown.) 

Ciraucer, Canterbury Tales: The Chanouns 
Vemannes Tale, 1. 904. (c. 1386) To attempt 
to prove a doubtful contention by a still 
more doubtful argument. 

We too often find those who have to teach chil- 
dren, explaining ignotum per ignotius. 
; Hare, Guesses at Truth (1859), i, 359. (1827) 


Apprehensions are greater in proportion as 
things are unknown. (Maior ignotarum rerum 
est terror.) 

Lrvy, History. Bk. xxviii, sec. 44. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Whatever is unknown is magnified. (Omne ig- 
notum pro magnifico est.) 

GALGACUS, LEADER OF THE BRITONS, to his men 
before the battle of the Grampian Hills. (c. 
es 84) As reported by Tacitus, Agricola. 

. 30 
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It is better to verify the proverb, and take every- 
thing unknown for magnificent, rather than pre- 
determine it to be worthless. 

LeicH Hunt, The Indicator, 8 Dec., 1819. 
Omne ignotum pro mirifico. . . . The Japanese 

.. flock to the Hihiya Park, that they may 
see .. . gay-coloured flowers in the trim beds. 

A. Lrovp, Every-Day Japan, p. 235. (1909) 
He who has seen little marvels much. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 557. (1937) 
ς 


The fair Unknowne found enough in his Noble 
looks to claim respect. 

Ropert Lovepay, tr., Hymen’s Praeludia, 8. 

(1652) 
When shall we see the Great Unknown, 

And in his presence stand ? 

Isaac Watts, Hymn: Who Dares. (c. 1707) 
The powerfully superior mind of the Great Un- 
known. 

RoBert WILson, Sketches of the History of 


Hawick, p. 51. Referring to Sir Walter Scott. 
10 


Not to know me argues your selves unknown. 
Mrrton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 830. (1667) 


11 

What les hid is unknown, and there is no 
desire for the unknown. (Quod latet ignotum 
est, ignoti nulla cupido.) 

OP: Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 397. (c. 1 B.C.) 


A harde thynge hit is, y-wis, 
To deme a thynge that unknowen is. 
Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 205. (ς. 1450) 


UNWASHED 


13 

The life of the unwashed. (βίος εὑρωτιῶν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Clouds, |. 44. (423 B.C.) 

Another lean unwash’d artificer. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, iv, 2, 201. (1595) 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 152. (1781) Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel: Intro, Epis. (1822) 

The “fat and greasy,” and the “great unwashed,” 
bowed and smiled their best. 

THEODORE Hoox, The Parson’s Daughter, ii, 
119. (1833) Hook put the phrase “great un- 
washed” in quotation marks, but who used 
it first has never been discovered. It has been 
attributed to Henry Peter Brougham and 
to Edmund Burke, and Sir Walter Scott is 
said to have applied it to the laboring class. 

Man has set against man, Washed against Un- 
washed. 

CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Vol. ii, bk. 
ii, ch. 4. (1837) 

A score of loafers from the “unwashed democ- 
racy” had got together. 

Durivack and BurnuaM, Stray Subjects, Ὁ. 
177. (1848) 

Gentlemen, there can be but little doubt that 
your ancestors were the Great Unwashed. 

THACKERAY, Pendennis. Ch. 30. (1850) 

There were no such things as “skilled workmen” 
... in those days. The “people” were “the 
Great Unwashed.” 

James Payn,Lost Sir Massingberd.Ch.1,(1864) 


UPSIDE DOWN 


Others who .. . are by the unwashed workers 
looked upon as swells. ... Whenever I speak 
οἱ... the working classes, it is in the “great- 
unwashed” sense. 

Tuomas Wricnt, The Great Unwashed: Pref- 

ace. (1868) 
People who once, as “the unsoaped,” played the 
Jew’s harp or the accordion in moleskins and 
belchers. 

SHaw, Revolutionist’s Handbook. Sec.8.(1903) 
We begin to understand what is meant by the 
lowest classes, the great unwashed. 

SYDNEY Watson, Wops the Waif. Ch. 3.(1928) 
The great unwashed. The proletariat. Already a 
well-known phrase when Theodore Hook used 
it in 1833. Its snobbishness has caused it to be- 
come obsolescent. 

ParTrincE, Dictionary of Cliichés: Great.(1941) 


UPSIDE DOWN 


1 
Turning of things upside down. (Perversa est 
haec vestra cogitatio. ) 

Olde Testament: Isaiah, xxix, 16. (c. 725 B.C.) 
As the old saying goes, so it is today: upside 
down and downside up. (τἄνω κάτω, τὰ κάτω δ᾽ 
ἄνω.) 

MENANDER, The Widow.Frag.514K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Fortune has turned them upside down. (Sursum 
deorsum fortuna versavit.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xliv, sec. 4. (c. A.D. 
64) “Sursum deorsum,” a proverb used by 
many writers, and cited by EraASMUS, Adagia, 
i, iti, 85. 

The cradel and the child thai found 
Up so doun upon the ground. 

Unxnown, The Proces of the Seuyn Sages, }. 
788. (ς. 1330) 

Tharfor it er ryght and resoune 
That thai be turned up-swa-doune. 

RicHArD RoLLe or HaMpo.e, The Pricke of 

Conscience, 1. 7230. (c. 1340) 
Turned was al up-so-doun. 

CuHaucer, The Knightes Tale, |. 519. (c. 1386) 
The world is tournyd almoost up so doun. 

Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, p. 151. (c.1430) 
He toke kyng Dampeter by the legge and turned 
him vpsedowne. 

Lorp Besrness, tr., Froissart, i, 356. (1523) 
Upside down, behind before, harri-bourrquet. 
(Cen dessus dessoubz, cen deuant derriere, harry 
bourriquet.) 

RaBELais, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 11. (1534) 

To chaunge all things (and tourne the world up- 
sedowne). 

Epwarp Grarton, Chronicle, ii, 625. (1568) 
They disquiet and turne the earth upset downe. 

James Sanrorp, tr., Of the Vanitéie and Uncer- 
taintie of Artes and Sciences, p. 89. (1569) 

The walls of this town exemplify .. . the world 
turned upside down. 

Maurice Keatince, Travels through France 
and Spain to Morocco, i, 33. (1817) 

They will come and search the house, and all 
our things will be turned upside down. 

Harnizt Mozizy, The Lost Brooc*. Bh. ii, ch. 
21, (1841) 
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USE 


2 
He tourneth all thygne topsy tervy. 

WiLtiaM Roy, Rede Me and Be Nott Wrothe 

(Arber), p. 51. (1528) 
Topsy turvy, cen dessus dessoubz. 

JEHAN PALsGRAVE, La Langue Frangoyse, Ὁ. 
843/1. (1530) The modern French is, “Btre 
sens dessus dessous.” 

They say ... they see the houses turne topsv 
turuye, and men walke with thyr heeles vpwarde. 

RICHARD EDEN, The Decades of the Newe 
W orlde, p. 46. (1555) 

Custom hath turn’d Nature topsy-turvy in you. 

FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act ii, sc. 2. (a. 1623) 

I found nature turned topsy-turvey. 
AppIson, The Guardian, No. 154. (1713) 
This House will soon turn topsy turvey. 
JONATHAN Swit, The Journal, 1. 128. (1721) 
A world of inconsistencies, where things are all 
topsy-turvy, so to speak. 
R.M.BALLANTYNE,Shifting Winds.Ch.27.(1866) 
3 
Cleane contrarily and arsy versy as they say. 
RICHARD TAVERNER, Proverbes, p. 62. (1539) 
Arse over head. (Cul sus teste.) 
RABELAIs, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 32. (1548) 
Kim Kam, arsie versie. 
Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 3. (1616) JoHn 
CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 7. (1639) 
Away tumbled she arsy-varsy. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 274. (1678) 
HEELS OVER HEAD, see under HEELS. 


USE 


See also Custom, Habit 
4 


Once a use, and euer a custome. 
WILLIAM CampeEN, Remains, p. 330. (1605) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 153. (1670) 
Once in Use, and ever after a Custom. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3733.(1732) 
5 


Use is all. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 35. (1639) 
The richest of all Lords is use. 

EMERSON, Considerations by the Way. (1860) 
The greatest barrier in this world is use and wont. 
To say that a thing has never yet been done 
among men is to erect a barrier stronger than 
reason, stronger than discussion. 

THomas B. REED: Speech, House of Represen- 

tatives, April 12, 1878. 


6 
The abuse of a thing is no argument against 
the use of it. 

Jeremy Coc.ier, /mmorality of the English 
Stage: Intro. (1697) From the Latin prov- 
erb, “Abusus non tollit usus,” of which Col- 
lier paraphrases a longer form, “Ex abusu 
non arguitur in usum.” 

Use and abuse are very different things. 

J. W. Wuarter, The Sea-Board and the Down, 

ii, 436. (1860) 


He may carry an ox who has carried a calf. 
(Taurum tollet qui vitulum sustulerit.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 51. 


USE 


(1508) The proverb is based on the story of 
Milo, the famous athlete of Croton, who 
lived about 500 s.c. He is said to have 
started carrying a calf, and did so every day 
until it grew to a bull. The adage, as Eras- 
mus says, shows the force of habit, and how 
use may increase both the mental and bod- 
ily powers to an almost incredible degree. 
Also as BLAND, Proverbs, i, 49, points out, 
“to show the necessity of eradicating the 
first germs of vice in children, as, if they be 
suffered to fix themselves, they will in time 
become too powerful to be subdued.” In- 
cluded by TAVERNER in his Translations from 
Erasmus, with the rendering, “He that hath 
borne a calfe, shall also beare a bull,” and 
the comment, ‘He that accustometh hym 
selfe to lytle thynges, by lytle and lytle shal 
be able to go a waye with greater thynges.” 

Able to indure labour. as Milo was able to carry 

a bull, bicause he used to carry hym a calfe. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 70. (1574) Pettie, tr. Shakespeare men- 
tions Milo only once in the plays, Trodlus 
and Cressida, ii, 3, 259, where he calls him 
“bull-bearing Milo.” 

The wrestler, according to the old Greek parable, 

who began by carrying a calf on his shoulders, 

got to carry an ox by and by. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Ephesians,p.243.(1909) 


1 
For in phisique this I finde, 
Usage is the second kinde. 
Joun Gower, Confesso Amantts. Bk. vi, |. 664. 
(c. 1390) 
Use almost can change the stamp of nature. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 168. (1600) 
Use is second nature, Mrs. Gamp. 
Dickens, Martin Chuszlewit. Ch. 19. (1843) 
HABIT 1S SECOND NATURE, see under Hasit. 


2 
Ile vse thee like a dogge, a ἴον, a slaue. 
Wiittam Hornsy, The Scourge of Drunken- 
nes, sig A4. (1619) 
I will use you as bad as a Jew. 
THOMAS FULLER, Worthtes(1940) ,li, 346.( 1662) 
To use one like a Jew. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 209. (1670) 
I'll teach him to use his son like a dog. 
THOMAS SHADWELL, The Squire of Alsatia. Act 
i, sc. 1. (1688) 
Better we cannot express the most cut-throat 
dealing than thus, You use me like a Jew. 
BisHop Simon Patrick, Commentary: Deu- 
teronomy, xxviii, 37. (1700) 
If she caught me at such an advantage, she would 
use me like a dog. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Lover. No. 7. (1714) 


3 
Things at first hard and rough, are by use 
made tender and gentle. 
BEN Jonson, Explorata: De Orationis Dig- 
nitate. (1616) 


Use alone constitutes possession. (L’usage 
seulement fait la possession. ) 
La Fontaine, Fables: L’Avare Qui a Perdu 
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Son Trésor. Bk. iv, fab. 20. (1668) The miser 
had hidden his treasure under a rock, and 
when he found it stolen, a friend told him 
that since he made no use of his money, it 
didn’t matter whether he had it or not, so 
all he had to do was to imagine it was still 
there, and he would be as rich as ever. 
In the use, 
Not in the bare possession, lies the merit. 
Girpert WEst, Institution of the Garter, |. 461. 
(a. 1756) 
The highest law gives a thing to him who can use 
it. 
H. D. Tuoreavu, Journal, 9 Nov., 1852. 


5 
Metal shines with use. (Aera nitent usu.) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 8, 1. 51. (13 B.C.) 
The used key is always bright. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
See also under SLOTH. 


The iron ring is worn out by constant use. 
(Ferreus adsiduo consumitur anulus usu. ) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, Bk. i, 1. 473. (c. 1 B.C.) 
See also under PERSEVERANCE. 


7 
Use established habit. (Morem fecerat usus.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, }. 345. (a. D. 7) 
How use doth breed a habit in a man! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
v, 4, 1. (1594) 


"Tis nothing when you are used to it. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
There's nothing like being used to a thing. 

R. B. SHERIDAN, The Rivals. Act v, sc. 1.(1775) 
Used to it, no doubt, as eels are to be flayed. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 7. (1820) 
Who is it that says eels cannot be made used to 
skinning ? 

MICHAEL Scott,7om Cringle’s Log.Ch.1.(1829) 
He’s like the smith’s dog—so weel used to the 
sparks that he’ll no burn. 

Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 136. (1862) 
Tis nothing when you are used to it, as the eels 
said when they were being skinned alive. 

VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, iv, 19. (1902) 


9 
To everything its use. (Sua cuique utilitas.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. i, sec. 15. (c. a. Ὁ. 109) 


10 
Use maketh maystryes. 

RicHarp TAVERNER, Translations from Eras- 
mus, fo. 31. (1550) HeEywoop, Proverbs, ii, 2. 
(1546) 

Use makes men ready. (Usus promptos facit.) 

Francis Bacon, Short Notes for Civil Conver- 
sation: Conclusion. (c. 1625) 

Use is a great matter. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 23.(1672) 
Use makes perfectness. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, ἡ. 140. (1678) 
FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 5411. (1732) 

Use makes the master. (Usage rend maitre.) 

Max O’RELL, John Bull et Son Ile, p. 8. (1890) 


11 
With this for motto, “Rather use than fame.” 
TENNYSON, Merlin and Vivien, |. 478. (1870) 
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USEFULNESS 


1 

Usefulness and baseness cannot exist in the 
same thing. (In eadem re utilitas et turpitudo 
esse non potest.) 

; Cicero, De Offictis. Bk.iii,ch.8,sec.35,(¢.45 B.C.) 


As useless as Monkey’s Grease. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 744. (1732) 
As much use as a cow has for side pockets. 

J. C. Bruce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 18. (1917) 
In bed or at board about as much use to a man as 
a cold in the head. 

Francis Ires, Before the Fact. Ch. 6. (1932) A 
Scottish proverb says, ‘“Wood in a wilder- 
ness, Moss On a mountain, and wit in a poor 
man’s pow, are little thought of.” 


All things in their being are good for some- 
thing. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 522. 
(1640) The Germans say, ‘Kein Ding ist so 
schlecht dass es nicht zu etwas niitzen sollte” 
(There is nothing so vile as not to be good 
for something); the Italians, “Ogni cosa 
serve a qualche cosa” (Everything is good 
for something). 

There is nothing useless to persons of sense (II 
n’est rien d’inutile aux personnes de sens.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Lion s’en Allant en 
Guerre. Bk. v, fab. 19. (1668) The other ani- 
mals wished to leave the ass and the rabbit 
behind when they went to war, but the lion 
said, “No, the ass will frighten the enemy 
with its braying, and the rabbit can serve us 
as courier.” 

Everything in the world is good for something 

Drybden, Spasish Friar. Act iii, sc. 2. (1681) 

Lay Things by; they may come to Use. 

THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3154.(1732) 

Keep a thing seven years and you will find a 
use for it. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.436.(1855) 


Nothing is useful which cannot at the same 
time be harmful. (Nil prodest, quod non 
laedere possit idem.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. ii, 1. 266. (c. a.v. 9) The 
Germans say, “Was niitzen kann, das kann 
auch schaden” (What can benefit can also 
injure). 


Unless what we do is useful, glory is vain. 

(Nisi utile est quod facimus, stulta est gloria. ) 

rae Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 17, 1. 12. (c. 
B.C. 


We flee what is useful and love what is harm- 
ful. (Quod fugimus prodest, et quod amamus 
obest.) 

Ucoparpus SuLMONENSIS, Apologue xlvii. (c. 
1300) The concluding line of his version of 
Aesop’s fable of the stag. 

We make a fuss over the beautiful, we despise the 
useful. (Nous faisons cas du beau, nous mépris- 
ons J’utile.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Cerf se Voyant Dans 


UTOPIA 


--.,»- ee oe 


’Eau. Bk. vi, fab. 9. (1668) This is the fable 
of the stag which, seeing its image in the 
water, admired its spreading antlers but de- 
spised its legs as being too thin. But its legs 
would have saved it from the hounds had not 
its antlers caught in a tree and held it fast 


7 
Useful as a shin of beef, which has a big bone 
for the big dog, a little bone for the little dog, 
and a sinew for the cat. 

Unxnown, Notes and Queries, iv, vii, 9. (1871) 
THE BEAUTIFUL IS THE USEFUL, see under BEAUTY 


USURY 


Usurers’ purses and women’s plackets are 
never satisfied. 
NATHAN ΒΑΙΓΕΥ, Dictionary: Usurer (1736) 


Q 

What is usurv, but venyme of patrimony and 
a lawful thief that telleth his intent. (Car usure 
est la destruction de tous heritages.) 

Satnt Bernarp, Le Regisme de Mesnaige. (c. 
1130) 

10 
Usurers are alwaies good Husbands. 

NIcHOLAS Breton,Crossing of Proverbs .( 1616) 
11 
Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury ; 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usurv. 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, xxiii. 20. (c. 
650 8.c.) “Usurv” in the biblical sense was 
what is now called “interest.” not excessive 
or illegal interest as the modern meaning is. 

He who lives by usurv in this world shall not 
live in the world to come. 

Midrash: Exodus Rahbak, p. 31. (c. a.p. 250) 
The proverb says, “If you give out your money 
in usury you will lose what you gain as well as 
what you have.” 

Midrash: Leviticus Rabbah, Ὁ. 3 “Usury is 

murder,” is a Hebrew proverb. 
12 
There is no merchandise but usury. 
THomas Nase, Works (Grosart), iv, 139. 


(1593) Quoted as a proverb 
13 


The usurer is as deaf as a door-nail. 
THomas Witson, A Discourse upon Usury. 


(1572) 
14 


Usurers live by the fall of young heirs. as 
swine by the dropping of acorns. 
Grorcre Witkins, The Miseries of Inforst Mar- 
ige. Act iii. (1607) 
To speak of a usurer at the table, mars the wine. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 972. (1640) 


UTOPIA 


16 
Nova Insula Utopiae (The Newe Yle Called 
Utopia). 
Sm THomas More. (1516) Title of book de- 
scribing an imaginary island with a perfect 
system of governme:.t; hence an ideally per- 


VAINGLORY 


ear = me ae 


fect place or state of things. From the Greek 
ov (not), plus τόπ(οθ), a place: “Nowhere 
Land,” “The Never-Never Land.” The full 
title of the book, which was written in Latin, 
was Libellus vere aureus de oplimo reip. 
statu, deque nova Insula Utopiae, which 
Ralph Robinson translated into English in 
1551] 254 fruteful and pleasaunt work of the 
newe yle called Utopia. 

I do not thinke that ... there is any such 

fourth place or Purgatory at all (vnles it be in 

M. More’s Vtopia). 

Joun Foxe, Book of Martyrs, p.1156/2.(1570) 
In the Country of Utopia, they use no other kind 
of artillery. 

ANTHONY Brewer, Lingua. ΒΚ. ii, eh. 6.(1607) 


VAINGLORY 


‘ 
Man often indulges too much in vain-glory 
ahout his contempt of vain-glory. (Saepe homo 
de ipso vanae gloriae contemptu vanius gloria- 
tur. ) 
St. Aucustine, Confessions. Bk. x, ch. 38. 
(A.D. 397) 
He that taketh within hym self vayne glorye of 
that thyng by the whiche he shold humble hym 
self is a very fole. 
Wititram Caxton, tr., Fables of Avian. Fab. 
vi. (1484) 


2 
Vaine glory is a floure that beareth no corne. 
Joun Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 212. (1633) 
Vain-Glory blossoms, but never bears. 
THOMAS FuLIER, Gnomologia. No. 5342.(1732) 
Vain-glory flowereth, but beareth no fruit. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 
The French say, “La gloire vaine ne porte 
graine”; the Spaniards, “Gloria vana florece, 
y no grana.” 


It is not vain-glory for a man and his glass to 
confer in his own chamber. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 1, 8. (1609) 


VALOR 

j See also Bravery, Courage 
Valour’s a mouse-trap, wit a gin, 
Which women oft are taken in. 

Samuer Butier, Hudibras, i, iii, 391. (1663) 
Immod’rate valour swells into a fault. 

Josepn Anpison, Cato. Act iii, sc. 1. (1712) 
Valor is born with us, not acquired. (Nace el 
valor, no se adquiere.) 

Ronert Brann, Proverbs, ii, 189. (1814) 
Valor consists in the power of self-recovery. 

Emerson, Essays: Circles. (1841) 


All honor attend you in your valor! (Macte 
virtute.) 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. i, 
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The reports of this his voyage savour more of 
an Vtopia .. . then of true Historie. 

SAMUEL Purcnuas, Pilgrimage, p. 708. (1613) 
That Opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Usury. (1625) 

It is a dream fit for nothing but Utopia. 

Joun Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice. Act i. (1685) 
No romantic impracticable Utopia. 

BisHop WILLIAM WarBurRToN, The Divine Le- 

gation of Moses, i, 272. (1738) 
The law-suits . . . will not permit me to go in 
search of my Utopia. 

Henry Brooke, Fool of Quality, ii, 213.(1760) 
An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality 
in Utopia. 

T. B. Macautay, Essays: Lord Bacon. (1837) 


ch. 17, sec. 40. (c. 35 B.c.) Livy, History. 
Bk. vii, sec. 36. (c. 10 B.c.) Quoting Cato. 
All honor to you in your valor, as says the god- 
like phrase of Cato. (Macte | virtute esto, inquit 
sententia dia Catonis.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 2, 1. 31. (35 B.c.) 
6 Valor avails men nothing 
Unless they have the good will of the gods 
(ἀρετὴ δ᾽ οὐδὲν φέρει 
βροτοῖσιν. ἣν μὴ τὸν θεὸν χρήζοντ᾽ ἔχῃ.) 
EURIPIDES, Suppliants, 1. 597. (c. 421 B.C.) 


7 
A sad wise valour is the brave complexion, 
That leads the van, and swallows up the cities. 
GeEorGE HERBERT, The Church-Porck. St. 42 
(a. 1633) 
The most valiant are ever most merciful. 
Tisomas FuLrer, The Holy State: The Good 
Souldier. (1642) 
True Valour is Fire; Bullying is Smoak. 
True Valour knows as well how to suffer as to act. 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 5284-5. (1732) 


8 
Assail who will, the valiant attends. 
GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 100. 
(1640) 
Valour that parleys, is near yielding. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. S88 
A valiant man’s look is more than a coward's 
sword. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 710. 
THE VALIANT TASTE OF DEATH BUT ONCE, see under 
DEATH. 

9 A valiant man 
Ought not to undergo or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, and by selected ways. 

BEN Jonson, New Inn. Act iv, sc. 4. (1629) 
Who’s wisely valiant will avoid the foe. 

Sir SAMUEL Tuke, The Adventures of Five 

Hours. Act ii. (1663) 
Real valour consists not in being insensible to 
danger, but in being prompt to confront and 
disarm it. 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 6. (1822) 
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1 

I never thought an angry person valiant. .. . 

No man is valianter by being angry, 

But he that could not valiant be without. 
Ben Jonson, New Inn. Act iv, sc. 4. (1629) 


2 
Rivalry in valor spurred them on. (Stimulos 
dedit aemula virtus.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, }. 120.(c.a. Ὁ. 60) 
More childish valorous than manly wise. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, TZamburlane the 
Great. Pt. i, act iv, sc. 1. (1586) 


3 
Valor has its limits, like the other virtues 
(La vaillance a ses limites, comme les autres 
vertus. ) 

MonralIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 14. (1580) 


4 
You will find many men most unjust, impious. 
intemperant, and ignorant, and yet extremely 
valorous. (ἀνδρειοτάτους δὲ διαφερόντως.) 

Prato, Protagoras. Sec. 3490. (c. 389 B.C.) 
A man may be very valiant, and yet impious and 
vicious. 

Dryven, The Aeneid: Dedication. (1697) 


5 
Valor grows by daring, fear by delay. (Au- 
dendo virtus crescit, tardando timor.) 

PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 43. (c. 43 
B.c.) Other Latin proverbs are, “Gaudet 
tentamine virtus” (Valor delights in the 
test), and “Virescit vulnere virtus” (Valor 
flourishes by wounds). 

Valor wins success in hazards. (Felicitatem in 
dubiis virtus impetrat.) 

Pusiitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 227. ‘“Ad- 
versa virtute repello” (I repulse evil chances 
by valor) is another proverbial phrase. the 
motto of the Denison family. 

Whatever is done with valor is done with glory 
(Quicquid fit cum virtute fit cum gloria.) 

Pusiitrus Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 590. 

It is better to trust to valor than to luck. (Vir- 
tuti melius quam fortunae creditur.) 

Pus.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 711. 

He who sees the spoil of valor rejoices in the 
labor. (Virtutis spolia cum videt, gaudet labor.) 

Pusuitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 716. 

The grim visage of valor has a share in the vic- 
tory. (Virtutis vultus partem habet victoriae.) 

Pustitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 717 


6 
Valour can do little without discretion. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 2] (1670) 
Valour is brutish without Discretion. 
Valour would fight, but Discretion would run 
away. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 5343-4. 

(1732) See also under DISCRETION. 


7 
Valor is greedy of danger. (Avida est periculi 
virtus. ) 

Seneca, De Providentia. Ch. 4,sec.4.(c. Α. Ὁ. 45) 


8 

He’s truly valiant that can suffer wisely 

The worst that man can breathe. 
SHAKESPEARE. Timon, iii, 5, 31. (1608) 


VANITY 


9 
In valor there is hope. (Spes in virtute.) 
snes Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 20. (c. A.D. 116) 


To lengthen fame by deeds, that is valor’s 
task. (Famam extendere factis, hoc virtutis 
Opus. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, |. 468. (19 5.6.) 


VALUE 
See also Worth 


11 
We hardly could be said to have had value 
for our money. 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, Memoirs, ii,151.(1806) 
Her face value, which was at least easy to look at. 
CLARISSA CUSHMAN, ὦ Wanted to Murder, p. 
134. (1941) 


The greatest gift is the power to estimate cor- 
rectly the value of things. (La souveraine 
habilité consiste ἃ bien connaitre le prix des 
choses. ) 

La RocHeroucauLp, Maximes. No. 244.(1665) 
The value of a thing is the amount of laboring 
or work that its possession will save the pos- 
sessor. 

Henry Georce, The Science of Political Econ- 

omy. (1898) 


What is aught, but as 'tis valued? 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, ii, 2, 52. (1601) 

He who undervalues himself is justly under- 

valued by others. 
Wittiam Hazurtt, Table Talk Essay xxxi 

(1823) 

A man is valued as he makes himself valuable 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 215. (1902) 


VANITY 
See also Conceit, Egotism, Self-Love 


Pampered vanity is a better thing perhaps 
than starved pride. 
apa TANNA BAILLIE, The Election.Act ii,sc.2.(1798) 


He who seeketh vanity findeth delusion. 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus) 
xxxiv, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
He that hunts after Vanity, shall take Vexation 
eek FULLER, Gnomologia. No 2168.(1732) 


There is no living in the world without a com- 
plaisant indulgence for people’s weaknesses. 
and innocent, though ridiculous, vanities. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 16 Oct., 1747. 
Vanity is the more odious and shocking to every- 
body, because everybody, without exception, has 
vanity; and two vanities can never love one 
another. 
7 CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 14 Jan., 1766. 


Vanity finds in self-love so powerful an ally 
that it storms, as it were by a coup de main, 
the citadel of our heads. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 291. (1820) 


VANITY 


The sixth insatiuble sense. 
CARLYLE, French Revolution. Pt. i, bk. ii, ch. 2. 
(1837) Quoting a French proverb. 


1 
Vanity backbites more than Malice. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 
The French say, “Une once de vanité gate 
une quintal de mérite” (An ounce of vanity 
spoils a hundredweight of merit). 
Vanity, like murder, will out. 
Hannan Cow rey, The Belle’s Stratagem. Act 
i, sc. 4. (1780) 


2 

Vanity, if it fails to destroy our virtues com- 
pletely, at all events shakes them to their 
foundation. (Si la vanité ne renyerse pas 
entierement les vertus. du moins elle les 
ébranle toutes. ) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 388.(1665) 
What makes the vanity of other people insup- 
portable is that it wounds our own. (Ce qui nous 
rend la vanité des autres insupportable, c’est 
qu'elle blesse la notre.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 389. 

The most violent passions allow us moments of 
respite; but vanity never leaves us at rest. (Les 
passions les plus violentes nous laissent quel- 
qucfois du relache; mais la vanité nous agite 
toujours.) 

La ROCUELFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 443. 

What renders the pangs of shame and jealousy 
so bitter is that vanity cannot help us to endure 
them. (Ce qui rend les douleurs de la honte 
et de la jalousic si aigués, c’est que la vanité ne 
peut servir ἃ les supporter.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 446. 
Vanity causes us to do more things against our 
inclination than reason does. (La vanité nous 
fait faire plus de choses contre notre ροὺϊ que 
la raison.) 

La RocHEFoucauLtp, Maximes. No. 467. 


3 
He said that every several assumption was 
vanity. (τὸ yap ὑποληφθὲν τῦφον διναι πᾶν ἔφη.) 

MENANDER, The Groom.Frag.249K.(c.300 B.C.) 
Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity. (Vanitas vanitatum, divit 
Ecclesiastes’ vanitas vanitatum, et omnia 
vanitas.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 2, xii, 8. (c. 

250 B.C.) 
All is vanity and vexation of spirit. (Ecce uni- 
versa vanitas, et afflictio spiritus.) 

Old Testament: Ecclestastes, i, 14; ti, 11; ii, 26; 

iv, 4; iv, 16; vi, 9. 
Verily every man at his best state is altogether 
vanity. (Verumtamen universa vanitas, omnis 
homo vivens.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xxxix, 5. (c. 250 8.6.) 
Man is like to vanity: his days are as a shadow 
that passeth away. (Homo vanitati similis factus 
est: dics cius sicut umbra praetereunt.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxliv, 4. 

Vanity, vanity, all is vanity 
That’s any fun at all for humanity. 
Oopen Nasu. 1714} Original Sin! (1940) 


---.-- .- 
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4 
Vanity is a sin against the Holy Ghost. not 
to be forgiven in this world or the next. 
Mary Worrttey Monrtacu, Letter to James 
Steuart, 19 July, 1759. 
Cruelty was the vice of the ancient, vanity is 
that of the modern world. Vanity is the last 
clisease. 
GEORGE Moore, Impressions: Mummer-Wor- 
ship. (1891) 


Of all vanities, the most vain is man. (De 
toutes les vanitez, la plus vaine c’est | homme ) 
᾿ ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


Think not, when Woman’s transient breath ts 
fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead. 
Pope, The Rape of the Lock, i, 52. (1712) 
Vanity ruins more women than love. 
MapAME pu Derranp, Letter to Voltaire. (c. 
1750) 
Feminine vanity; that divine gift which makes 
women charming. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Tancred. Bk. ii, ch. 8. 
(1847) 


Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, i, 15. (1599) 
TURKEY-GOBBLER STRUT, See under STRUT. 
They all swelled into madam’s drawing-room 
like so many turkey-cocks. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch 
39. (1857) 
As vain as a turkey-gobbler. 
O. Henry, A Blackjack Bargainer. (1910) 


8 
I spake vanities. (μάτας εἶπον.) 

STESICHORUS, Palinode to Helen. Frag. 18. (c. 
575 B.C.) It is said that Stesichorus was 
stricken blind because he had written de- 
famatory verses about Helen of Troy. “Like 
a true scholar,” as Plato says in Phaedrus, 
“without more ado he wrote a new poem, 
and having finished the Palinode, imme- 
diately received his sight.” The Palinode be- 
gan, “I spake vanities, and I will go seek an- 
other prelude.” Aristides quotes it in his ora- 
tions. See EpmMonps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 45. 


9 
Let us thank God for imparting to us poor 
weak mortals the inestimable blessing of 
vanity. 
THACKERAY, Character Sketches: The Arlist 
(1856) 
Life without vanity is almost insupportable. 
Leo Totstoy, Kreutzer Sonata. Ch. 23. (1890) 


- VANITY FAIR 


Then I saw in my Dream, that when they 
were got out of the wilderness, they presently 
saw a town before them, and the name of that 
Town is Vanity, and at the town there is a 
Fair kept, called Vanity Fair. It is kept all 
the year long, it beareth the name of Vanity 
Fair because the town where ’tis kept is lighter 
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than Vanity; and also because all that is there 


sold, or that cometh thither, is Vanity. 
Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (1900). 
Pt. i. p. 82. (1678) 
Such is the Palais Royal;—a vanity fair—a mart 
of sin and seduction! 
Joun Scott, A Visit to Paris in 1814, Ὁ. 137. 
(1816) 
Carrying so many bonny lasses to barter modestly 
for conceit and levity at the metropolitan Vanity 
Fair. 
Water Scott, Chronicles of the Canongate. 
Ch. 3. (1827) 
There is a great quantity of eating and drinking, 
making love and jilting, . . . smoking, cheating, 
fighting. ... Yes, this is Vanity Fair; not a 
moral place certainly; nor a merry one, though 
very noisy. 
Ν᾽. M. THacxeray, Vanity Fair: Before the 
Curtain. (1848) 

But how preach .. . at all in such a vanity fair? 
Trotioprt, Barchester Towers, iii, 110. (1857) 
Never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking 
Vanity Fair as that through which he leads us. 
THACKERAY, The Four Georges, p 72. (1860) 


VARIETY 
See also Change 


1 
Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour. 
Wittuam Cowper, The Task, ii, 606. (1784) 
Variety is the spice of love. 
HELEN Row anp, Sayings of Mrs. Solomon, p. 
104, (1913) 
Variety is the vice of wives. 
Ῥηυ 1195 McGiniey, Afuck Ado about Noth- 
ing. (1940) 
Surprise is the spice of life, you know. 
R. A. J. Wattinc, A Corpse by Any Other 
Name, p. 112. (1943) 


2 
Variety is sweet in all things. (μεταβολὴ πάντων 
γλυκύ.) 
Evuripipes, Orestes, 1. 234. (c. 410 B.C.) 
No pleasure endures unless freshened by variety. 
(Tucundum nihil est nisi quod reficit varictas.) 
PusBLiLius Syrus,Sententiae.No.278.(c.43 B.C.) 
Variety serves to refresh and restore the mind. 
(Reficiat animos ac reparet varietas ipsa.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institulionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 
12, sec. 4. (c. A.D 80) 
Monotony is in everything tiresome and repellent, 
but variety is agreeable. (uovwdia ἐν ἅπασίν ἐστι 
πλήσμιον καὶ πρόσαντες, ἡ δὲ ποικιλία τερπνόν.) 
Prutarcn, Moralia: Education of Children. 
Ch. 9, sec. 7C. (c. 4.0. 95) 
Variety is the soul of pleasure. 
Apura Henn, The Rover. Pt. ii, act i, sc. 1. 
(1680) 
Variety’s the source of joy below. 
Joun Gay, To Bernard Lintot. (1715) 
Variety alone gives joy; 
The sweetest meats the soonest cloy. 
Prion, Turtle and Sparrow, Ἰ, 234. (a. 1721) 
Variety pleases. (Varietas delectat.) 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum,p.14.(1778) 


VENGEANCE 


The great source of pleasure is variety. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Lives of the Poets: Butler. 
(1779) 
They say “variety is charming.” 
WILLIAM CossBetTt, Rural Rides, 24 Nov., 1822. 
Variety is the mother of Enjoyment. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Vivian Grey. Bk. v, ch. 4. 
(1826) 
Varicty is charming And not at all alarming. 
Essex Herald, 12 Oct., 1830. Quoted as an “old 
song.” 


3 
Variety, that is my motto. (Diversité, c’est 
ma devise. ) 
La FONTAINE, 
(1664) 


Contes: Le Paté d’Anguille. 


4 
It is varietie that mooueth the minde of al 
men. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 137. (1579) 
How great a share variety has in producing 
beauty. 

Wituram Hocartu, The Analysis of Beauty. 

Ch. 2. (1753) 


5 

Everything has several slants and several 
lustres. (Chasque chose a plusieurs biais et 
pulsieurs lustres.) 


Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 37. (1580) 
6 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra. Act ii, 
sc. 2, 1. 240. (1606) 


VEIN 


7 
I am not in the vein. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iv, 2, 122. (1592) 
BERNARD SuAw, Caesar und Cleopatra. Act i. 
(1897) 

I like to hear them when I am in the vein. 

GrorceE MEREDITH, The Fgoist. Ch. 34. (1879) 

Nobody can be more amusing when she is in 
the vein. 

Ricnarp Bacot, The Passport. Ch. 19. (1905) 

Another epigram! I am in the vein today. 

BerNnarp SHAW, Great Catherine. Sc. 1. (1913) 


8 
This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 2, 42. (1596) Ncato Marsu, A Man Lay 
Dead, p. 121. (1942) 
Kinc CAMBYSES’ VEIN, see under ACTING. 


VENGEANCE 
See also Revenge 


9 
Verily there is a vengeance from on high. 
(ἔστι τις σιῶν τίσι.) 

Atcman, Maiden-Songs. Bk. i, 1. 36. (ς, 630 
B.c.) See Epmonos, Lyra Graeca, i, 55. 
The vengeance of the gods is swift to overtake 
the impenitent. (συντέμνονσι γὰρ | θεῶν wodwKels 

τοὺς xaxédpovas βλάβαι.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Antigone, 1. 1103. (c. 441 B.C.) 


VENGEANCE 
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Vengeance follows close on guilt. (Culpam poena 
premit comes.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode v, I. 24. (c. 13 B.c.) 
Behold, on wrong Swift vengeance waits. 

ῬΟΡΕ, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1, 367. (1725) 


; 
He that taketh vengeance shall find vengeance 
from the Lord. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxviii, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


2 
vengeance is slow, but stern. (Vindicta tarda, 
sed gravis. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, ix, 27. (1523) 

Gods vengeance the longer it is deferred, the more 
it is to be feared. ε 

GeorcE Petriz, Petite Pallace, p. 24. (1576) 
And, though the Villain ’scape a while, he feels 
Slow Vengeance, like a Blood-hound at his heels. 

Swirt, To the Earl of Oxford, |. 21. (1716) 
Vengeance, though it comes with leaden feet, 
strikes with iron hands. 

SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, iv, 120. (1747) 
God has feet of wool and hands of lead. (Deus 
habet laneos pedes, plumbeas manus.) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, p. 117. 

(1778) 
Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb, 
Bu: vengeance is behind, and justice is to come. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, Stanzas to the Memory of 
the Spanish Patriots, \. 44. (1823) 
See also under RETRIBUTION. 
3 
To go with a vengeance. 
Joun Heywoop, Johan, Tib, and Syr Jhan, 1. 
425. (1533) 
Be gone quickly, or my pikestaff and I will set 
thee away with a vengeance. 

GEORGE PEELE, King Edward I. Sc. 2. (1593) 
Abi hinc in malam crucem. Away with a venge- 
ance. 

RiciHarD BERNARD, tr., Andria, ii, 1. (1598) 
Nothing, do you call it? This is nothing, with a 
vengeance. 

Joun Drypben, Troilus. Act ii, sc. 2. (1679) 
Yes, sir, he has lost with a vengeance. 

Cottey Cipper, Love Makes a Man. Act 1. 

(1701) 
They had cooked their goose with a vengeance. 

S. J. WEYMAN, Ovington’s Bunk. Ch. 40.(1922) 
4 


Vengeance is sweete. 
ΔΜ Patnter, The Palace of Pleasure, ii, 
35, (1566) See under REVENGE. 


5 
Vengeance lies open to patient craft. (Vin- 
dicta docili quia patet sollertiae.) 

Puaeprus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 28, }. 2. (25 B.c.) 
Now Vengeance has a brood of eggs, 
But Patience must be hen. 
; GeorcE MEREDITH, Archduchess Anne. (1851) 


He who avenges himself though absent is 
ever present. (Praesens est semper absens qui 
se ulciscitur.) 

Purnirius Syrus,Sententiae.No.524.(c.43 B.C.) 


He who slays a sleeping man takes vengeance on 
the absent. (Qui dormientem necat absentem 
ulciscitur.) 

: PuBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 623. 


Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord. (ἐμοι ἐκδίκησισ, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω, λέγει 
Κύριος.) 
New Testament: Romans, xii, 19. (c. A.D. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Mihi vindicta: ego retri- 
buam, dicit Dominus.” 
When the Italians hear how God has reserved 
vengeance to himself, they say blasphemously, 
“He knew it was too sweet a bit for man, there- 
fore kept it for his own tooth.” 
THomas Apams, Sermons (1861), ii, 325. 
Vengeance to God alone belongs. 

Scott, Marmion. Canto vi, st. 7. (1808) 
Vengeance is a morsel for God. (Vendetta, boc- 
con di Dio.) 


ΒΕ. C. Trencu, Proverbs. Ch. 3. (1853) 
8 


‘The Avengers are ever chaste. (ἀεὶ παρθέναι 
"Epevvi's, ) 

SOPHOCLES. (c. 400 B.c.) The attribution is by 
ERASMUS, and the meaning is that the 
Erinyes, or Furies, are not to be seduced 
from the right. 


VENICE 


9 
I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs. 


Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iv, st. 1. (1812) 
10 


Venise, who seeth thee not, praiseth thee not, 
but who seeth thee, it costeth hym wel. (Vene- 
tia, chi non ti vede, non ti pretia, ma chi 
ti vede, ben gli costa.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 34. (1578) 
Quoted by SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's 
Lost, iv, 2, 99, and given in The Book of 
Meery Riddles as, ‘‘Venice, hee that doth not 
see thee doth not esteem thee.” 

Venice would be a fine city if it were only drained 

U. 5. Grant (attr.), Remark, during his visit 
to Venice in 1879. 


11 
Be thou perpetual! (Esto perpetua!) 
Paoto Sarpi, His last words, referring to 
Venice. (1623) 
A Venetian first, a Christian afterwards. (Pria 
Veneziani, poi Christiane.) 
SerponatTi, Collectio Proverbiorum. 


VENOM 


12 
The uorme [worm] cumeth al openliche .. . 
& speoweth ut his atter [venom]. 

UNKNOWN, Ancrene Riwle, Ὁ. 86. (c. 1290) 
Thus spitte I out my venym. 

CuHaucer, Pardoner’s Prologue, 1. 135. (c. 1386) 
He hath spit his venom. 

Joun CLarke, Paroemiologia, p. 54. (1639) 
Let ’em spit their venom among themselves, and 
it hurts nobody. Pe Ὁ : 

Grorce Farquuar, Sir Harry Wildair. Act 1, 

sc. 1. (1701) 
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3 
VENTURE Many ventures make a full freight. 
1 He which that no-thing under-taketh, Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 5. (1633) Ray, 


No-thing ne acheveth, be him looth or dere. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 807. (c. 1380) 
He that nought n’assayeth, nought n’acheveth. 

CuHaucer (?), Trotlus. Bk. v, 1. 784. 

Who that nought dare undertake, 
By ryght he shall no profit take. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iv, 1. 319. 
(c. 1390) 
He that wil wynne he muste auenture. 

ΔΝΊΓΓΙΑΜ Caxton, tr., Reynart, Ὁ. 27. (1481) 
He that nothynge aduentureth nothynge getteth. 

Lorp BERNERS, tr., Froissart, i, 413. (1523) 

He that nothing ventures, hath neither horse nor 
mule (says Solomon). (Qui ne se aduenture n’a 
cheual ny mule, ce dist Salomon.) 

RaBELals, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 33. (1534) 
Nought lay downe, nought take up. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1546) 
Nought venter, nought have. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. 
Nothing venter nothing have. 

Georce PETTIE, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 91. (1576) 
Nought stake, nought draw. 

Unknown, Misogonus. Act ii, sc. 4. (1577) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 206, has, “Noth- 
ing stake, nothing draw.” 

With that the voung man replyed: oh sir, noth- 
ing venter, nothing have. 

Breton, Wonders Worth the Hearing. (1602) 
She that wil not venter her egges shall neuer 
haue chickens. 

Henry CHETTLE (Ὁ), The Wit of Woman, 

sig. C4. (1604) 
I see here that nought venters, nothinge gaynes. 

THomas Hey wooo, Captives. Act iv,sc.1.( 1624) 
Who ever caught anything with a naked hook? 
Nothing venture, nothing win. 

Str Crarces Septey, The Mulberry Garden. 

Act ili, sc. 2. (1668) 
I am generally for trying. “Nothing venture. 
nothing have.”’ 

JaMes Bosweit, Life of Samuel Johnson 
(1904), ii, 145. (1777) CLype Fitcu, The 
Climbers. Act ii. (1901) 

He who won’t take a chance never crosses the 
sea. (Quien no se aventura, no passa la mar.) 

Canter, Quelques Six Milles Proverbes, Ὁ. 226. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. The French have 
a similar one, “Qui ne veut se risquer, n’ira 
pas aux Indes” (He who won't risk himself 
will never go to the Indies). They also say, 
“Qui ne hasarde rien, n’a rien” (He who 
risks nothing, has nothing). The Italians say, 
“Chi non s’arrischia non guadagna,” or “Chi 
non risica, non rosica” (He who risks nothing, 
wins nothing); the Germans, “Wer wagt, 
gewinnt” (Who ventures, wins). 

If you do not enter a tiger’s den, you cannot get 
his cubs. (Pu ju ‘hu hsiieh, pu té ‘hu tzu.) 
‘ ScarsorouGcH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 24.(1875) 


He that ventures too far, loses all. 
Ranpize Cotcrave, Dictionary: S’Adventure. 
(1611) See also under Prupence. 


English Proverbs, p. 17. (1670) 


4 
He resolved to put all in a venture. 
S. Du VERGER, tr., Admirable Events, Ὁ. 101. 
(1639) 
Have the matter put to a venture. 
DanIEL Rocers, Naaman, Ὁ. 146. (1642) 
To Adventure, to venture, to put to the Ven- 
ture, to hazard. 
Epwarp Puitirps, The New World of English 
Words: Adventure. 6th ed. (1706) 


5 
Better hazard once, than always be in Fear. 
THomas Fu_LLerR, Gnomologia. No. 906. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Erst wagen; dann wa- 
gen” (First weigh, then venture). 


A certain man drew a bow at a venture. 
Old Testament: I Kings, xxii, 34. (c. 600 B.C.) 
See under Bow. 
At a venture, and by sodayne chaunce, 
He met with Fame. 
STEPHEN Hawes, The Pastime of Pleasure. Bk. 
iv, ch. 7. (1509) 
Then, good Inclination, beginne at a venter. 
UNKNOWN, Sir Thomas More. Act iv, sc. 1. 
(c. 1590) 
They should rather fire at a venture. 
DANIEL DeEForE, Captain Singleton. Ch. 15. 
(1720) 


All men’s gains are the fruit of venturing. 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ πείρης πάντα ἀνθρώποισι φιλέει 
γίνεσθαι.) 


MARDONIUS, to Xerxes, before the expedition 
against Athens. (480 B.c.) As told by HeE- 
RODOTUS, Vii, 9. See also tunder GAIN. 

Things out of hope are compass’d oft with ven- 
turing. 

SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, 1. 567.(1593) 


8 
I'll venture it, as Johnson did his wife, and 
she did well. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 83. (1678) 
E’en venture on, as Johnson did on his Wife. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No.1367.(1732) 
I’ll chance it, as Parson Horne did his neck. 
Unknown, Notes and Queries, v, x, 10. (1878) 
Horne was a clergyman who committed 
murder, escaped to the continent, and finally 
decided to return. “I'll chance it,” he said, 
when some one tried to dissuade him, and 
he did, with the result that he was tried, 


ὲ condemned, and hanged. 


My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1, 
42. (1597) 
The consequence has Aesop told, 
He lost his venture, sheep, and gold. 
Ropert Lioyp, Poems (1774), ii, 135. (a. 1764) 


10 
Men that venture little, hazard little. 
RicHarp Tartton, Newes Out of Purgatorie: 
To the Readers. (a. 1588) 


VENUS 
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VENUS 
1 


Venus will not charm so much without her 
attendant Graces, as they will without her. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 18 Nov., 1748. 


2 
Venus . .. that made her selfe as common 
as a barber’s chayre. 

Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, p. 66. (1579) 
Venus, a notorious strumpet, aS common as a 
barber’s chair. 

RoserT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 

i, iv, 1. (1621) See also under COMMONNESS. 


3 
Venus, I grant, hath a wrinkle in her brow, 
but two dimples in her cheeks. 
RoBert GREENE, Perimedes. (1588) Works, vii, 
69. 


4 
There is one Venus in heaven, and another 
in earth: the latter is the mother of wanton 
love, the other, of honest affection. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 234. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


δ 
Cruel mother of the Cupids. (Mater saeva 
Cupidinum. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 19; bk. iv, ode 1. 
(c. 23 B.C.) 

I no more acknowledge Venus without Cupid 
than maternity without offspring. (Je ne cognois 
non plus Venus sans Cupidon, qu’une maternite 
sans engeance.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iit, ch. 3. (1595) 
Montaigne is saying that sexual intercourse 
without love, or at least liking, doesn't 
amount to much. 


6 
These subtill shiftes, these painted practises 
(if I wer to be wonne) would soone weane me 
from the teate of Vesta to the toyes of Venus. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 76. (1579) 
There is no Venus but she hath hir Temple, 
where on the one side Vulcan may knocke but 
Mars shall enter. 
γεν, Euphues and His England, p. 313. (1580) 
7 
Twine round thy neck love's very essence, 
a cestus warm from the bosom of Venus. 
(Ceston de Veneris sinu calentem.) 
MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. xiv, No. 206. (c. A.D. 
85) 


To have the cestus of Venus. (Cestum habcre 
Veneris.) 


Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. ii, No. 36. 
(1523) It was the cestus, or girdle, of Venus 
which was supposed to inspire love. 


8 
Muse, tell me the deed of golden Aphrodite 
the Cyprian, who stirs up sweet passion in 
the gods and subdues the tribes of mortal 
men. (Μοῦσά μοι ἐννέπε ἔργα πολυχρύσου 
᾿Αφροδίτης, | Κύπριδος.) 

Unknown, The Homeric Hymns: To Apkro- 

dite, 1. 1. (ες. 600 B.C.) 


Venus, thy eternal sway All the race of men obey. 
(μάκαρες of μετρίας θεοῦ | μετά τε σωφροσύνας 
μετέ-[ἰ σχον λέκτρων ’Adpodiras.) 
ΕΈΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Πρῤῥἠϊρομπεία at Aulis, 1. 543. (c. 410 
B.C.) 
Thou, O Venus, art sole mistress of the nature of 
things. (Rerum naturam sola gubernas.) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, I. 21. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 


VERSE, see Poetry 
VICE 
See also Sin, Wickedness 


9 
We make a ladder of our vices, if we trample 
them underfoot.( De vitiis nostris scalam 
nobis facimus, 51 vitia ipsa calcamus.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, Sermons: De Ascensione. (c. 
A.D. 395) 
I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
TENNYSON, Jn Memoriam. Pt. i, st. 1. (1850) 
The reference is supposed to be to Goethe, 
not to St. Augustine, although the passage 
alluded to has never been found in Goethe’s 
works. 
10 
If a man commit an offence and repeat it. 
it becomes in his eyes something permitted. 
Babylonian Tulmud: Joma, fo. 86b. (c. 450) 
Shame checks our first attempts; but then ’tis 


prov’d 
Sins first dislik’d, are after that belov’d, 
ROBERT Herrick, Noble Numbers: Sins 


Loath’d, and Yet Lov’d. (1647) 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Pope, Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 217. (1732) 
11 


As faintness is a disease of the body, so is vice 
a sickness of the mind. Wherefore, since we 
judge those that have corporal infirmities to 
be rather worthy of compassion than hatred. 
much more are they to be pitied, and not ab- 
horred, whose minds are oppressed with wick- 
edness, the greatest malady that may be. 
(Nam si, uti corporum languor, ita uitiositas 
quidam est quasi morbus animorum.) 
Boetuius, Philosophiae Conselationis. Bk. iv, 


prosa iv, 1. 150. (a. "Ὁ. 524) 
12 


Never open the door to a little vice, lest a 
great one enter with it. 
Henry ἃ. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 


459. (1855) 
13 


Vice may be had at all prices. . 

may be cheaply vitious. . 

Sik Tuomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. il, 
sec. 7. (1682) 


.. A man 
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1 
Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness. 
EpmMunb Burke, Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France. (1790) 


2 
I hate him that my vices telleth me. 
Cravucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 662. (c. 
1388) 

To a povre man men sholde hise vyces telle. 
CuHaucer, Somnours Tale, }. 369. (c. 1388) 
Truly, sir, when a man is ruined, ’tis but the duty 

of a Christian to tell him of it. 
FARQUHAR, Twin-Rivals. Act i, sc. 1. (1702) 


3 
There is a great deal of vice which really is 


sheer inadvertence. 
DisraEL1, Speech, London, 13 July, 1879. 


4 
Our faith comes in moments; our vice 1s 


habitual. 

Emerson, Essays: The Over-Soul. (1841) 
Men wish to be saved from the mischiefs of their 
vices, but not from their vices. 

Emerson, Essays: Experience. (1844) 


Euery extremitie is a vice. (Ogni estremita é 
ν 10.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 


6 
Let thy vices die before thee. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
With the old Almanack and the old Year, 
Leave thy old Vices, tho’ ever so dear. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
What maintains one Vice would bring up two 
children. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


7 
No Vice but hath its Patron. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia No. 3636.(1732) 
Vice lives always displeased. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5355. 
Vice would be frightful. if it did not wear a 
Mask. 

THOMAS FULIER, Gnomologia. No. 5360. 

Vice knows she’s ugly, so puts on her Mask. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack. 1746. 


Fools, in avoiding vice, run to the opposite 
extreme. (Dum vitant stulti vitia, in con- 
traria currunt. 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 2, 1. 24. (35 B.c.) 
The tender mind is oft deterred from vice by 
another’s shame. (Teneros animos aliena oppro- 
bria saepe | absterrent vitiis.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4,1. 128. 

A portion of mankind glory in their vices. (Pars 
hominum vitiis gaudet.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 6. 

No vices are so incurable as those which men 
are apt to glory in. 

Apoison, The Spectator, 19 July, 1714. 


9 
The greatest part of human gratifications ap- 
proach nearly to vice. 

Samuec Jounson, Rambler, 28 Sept., 1751. 


VICE 


Vice, like disease, floats in the atmosphere. 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 144. (1823) 


10 
When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves 
with the credit of having left them. (Quand 
les vices nous quittent, nous nous flattons de 
la créance que c’est nous qui les quittons.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 192. (1665) 
We are often saved from exclusive addiction to 
a single vice by the possession of others. (Ce 
qui nous empéche souvent de nous abandonner 
a un seul vice, est que nous en avons plusieurs.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 195. 


11 
The world is nothing but variety and dis- 
similarity; but vices are all alike, insomuch 
as they are all vices. (Le monde n’est que 
varieté et dissemblance; les vices sont touts 
pareils, en ce qu’ils sont touts vices.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1580) 
Vice leaves, like an ulcer in the flesh, repentance 
in the soul. (Le vice laisse, comme un ulcere en 
la chair, une repentance en I’ame.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 2. (1595) 
The vice which offends no one is not really vice. 
(11 n’est vice veritablement vice qui n’offense.) 


MontalIcne, Essays. Bk iii, ch. 2. 
12 


To each at birth nature allotted a vice. (Uni 
cuique dedit vitium natura creato.) 
ProperTius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 22, 1. 17. (ς. 
26 B.C.) The Germans say, “Kein Mensch ist 
ohne ein ‘Aber’” (No man is without a 
“but’’) 
13 


We tolerate accustomed vices but reprove 
those that are new. (Consueta vitia ferimus, 
nova reprendimus. ) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 100. (c. 43 
B.c.) Another proverb says, “Difficulter reci- 
duntur vitia quae nobiscum_§ creverunt” 
(Vices which have grown up with us are cut 
away with difficulty). 

He who is able to conceal a vicious act does not 
commit it. (Qui potest celare vitium non facit.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 593. (c. 43 
ε c.) “He who can get away with it, doesn’t 

o it.” 
This maxim’s into common favour grown,— 
Vice is no longer vice, unless ‘tis known. 
Virtue indeed may barefac’d take the field; 
But vice is virtue when 'tis well conceal’d. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL, Night, 1. 315. (1761) See 
also COMMANDMENT: THE ELEVENTH Com- 
MANDMENT. 

14 
What were formerly vices have become fash- 
ions. (Quae fuerant vitia, mores sunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxxix. (c. A.D. 64) 
Quoted by Monrtaicne, iii, 2, with the 
French, “Les vices d’autrefois sont devenus 


ὲ les meeurs d’aujourd’hui.” 
1 , 


He conquered by weapons, but was conquered 
by his vices. (Armis vicit, vitiis victus est.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. li,sec.6.(a. a. Ὁ. 64) 


VICE 


1 
They [luxury and bad manners] are the vices 
of mankind, not of the times. (Hominum sunt 
ista, non temporum. ) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvii, sec. 1. (a. 
A.D. 64) 
Vices of the times. (Vitia temporis.) 
Bacon, To the Lords of Parliament. (1621) 
Lash the Vice and Follies of the Age. 
SUSANNAH CENTLIvRE, The Man’s Bewitched: 
Prologue. (a. 1722) 


Easy is the descent into the downward course 
of vice. (Facilis enim in proclivia vitiorum 
decursus est.) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec, 1. (c. A.D. 55) 
The Latin proverb is, “Omne vitium in pro- 
clivi est” (Every vice tends downhill). 

The road to vice is not only downhill, but steep. 
(Non pronum est tantum ad vitia, sed praeceps.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvii, sec. 10. (a. 

A.D. 64) 


3 
They love the vice for its own sake. (Qui ip- 
sum vitium ament.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxiv, sec. 11. (c. 
A.D. 64) 


4 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do ap- 
pear; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 

‘ SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 168. (1605) 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 170. (1605) 
Where vice is, vengeance follows. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia. No. 325. (1639) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 152. (1670) 
Where vice goes before, vengeance follows after. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 

p. 1269. (1681) 
Vice is its own Punishment, and sometimes its 
own Cure. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. §354.(1732) 
Where Villainy goes before, Vengeance follows 
after. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5681. 


Vice is waste of life. Poverty, obedience, and 
celibacy are the canonical vices. 
Suaw, Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 


7 

O vice, ever cowardly. (O semper timidum 
scelus! ) 

: Statius, Thebaid. Bk. ii, 1. 490. (c. Α. Ὁ. 92) 


If every year we rooted out one vice, we 
should soon become perfect men. (Si omni 
anno unum vitium extirparemus, cito virl per- 
fecti efficeremur. ) 
Tuomas A Kempts, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch, 11, (c. 1420) 


He who hates vices hates men. (Qui vitia 
odit homines odit.) 
TuraskaA, Epigram. (c. ἃ. Ὁ. 50) Quoted ap- 
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provingly by Goethe, as according with his 

own philosophy, “Everything that is natural 

is right,” or ‘‘Nothing is wrong except what 
ἡ is unnatural.” 


Vices are learned without a master. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 312. (1666) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5361. (1732) The 
Danes say, “He who wants to lead a life of 
vice needs no schoolmaster.” 
One hates not the person, but the vice. 
ΤΌΒΕΙΑΝΟ, Piazza Universale, p. 313. See under 


TREASON. 
11 


Vice is nourished and kept alive by conceal- 

ment. (Alitur vitium vivitque tegendo.) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 454. (29 B.c.) 

All vices are less serious when they are open. 

(Omnia enim vitia in aperto leniora sunt.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. lvi, sec. 10. (a. 


A.D. 64) 
12 


Vice corrects sin. 
WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 42.(1672) 
The proverb is just, Vice should not correct Sin. 
WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruites of Solitude. No. 
45. (1693) See also Pot ΑΝῸ KETTLE. 


13 
Vice ruleth where gold reigneth. 
Unknown, Politeuphuia, p. 271. (1669) Ray, 
p. 139; FuLLer, No. 5359. (1732) 


II—Vice and Virtue 


" See also Good and Evil 


Virtue is a mean between two vices. (μεσότης 
δὲ δύο κακιῶν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. ii, ch. 6, 

sec, 15. (c. 335 B.C.) 

Virtue is a mean between vices, remote from both 
extremes. (Virtus est medium vitiorum et 
utrimque reductum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 9. (20 B.C.) 
Betwixt two vices every virtue lies. 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, Essay on Ridicule.( 1743) 
15 


Armed with knowledge, virtue weighs its ac- 
tions as carefully as vice. (Instruite, la vertu 
calcule aussi bien que le vice.) 
Batzac, Enugénie Grandet. Ch. 3. (1833) 
16 
Vice gets more in its vicious world Than piety. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Love’s Cure. Act 
iii, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 
If vices were profitable, the virtuous man would 
be a oe (Cum vitia prosint, peccat, qui recta 
facit. 
Bacon, Ornamenta Rationalia. No. 4. (a. 1625) 
Virtue in distress, and vice in triumph 
Make atheists of mankind. 


Joun ὌΒΥΡΕΝ, Cleomenes. Act iv, sc. 1. (1692) 
17 


We may grasp virtue so hard that it becomes 
vicious. 
RoBert Βτάνυ, Proverbs, i, 223. (1814) Quot- 
ing Montaigne. 
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1 
The principall Habits are two in number, 
Vertue, and Vice. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, i, ii, 11. (1621) 


2 
Vice is man’s nature: virtue is a habit—or a 
mask, 
Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 417. (1823) 
The virtues of society are the vices of the saint. 
Emerson, Essays, First Series: Circles. (1841) 
Men do not vary much in virtue: their vices only 
are different. 
ELBERT Hussarp, Epigrams. (1911) 
3 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but vir- 
tue consoles us even in our pains. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 296. (1820) 
The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to 
virtue, both in endurance and in number. 


C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 391. 
4 


Following virtue is like climbing a hill; fol- 
lowing vice is like rushing down a mountain. 
Doo.itTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 278.(1872) 
It is easier to run down a hill than up one. (Hsai 
p‘o yung i, shang p‘o nan.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
: 1671. (1875) 
Vice is a warning, and makes virtue the more 
remarked. (τὰ γὰρ κακὰ | παράδειγμα τοῖς 
ἐσθλοῖσιν εἴσοψέν τ᾽ ἔχει.) 


EvuRIPIDES, Electra, 1. 1084. (c. 413 B.C.) 


6 
Search others for their Virtues, thyself for 
thy Vices. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
Virtue may [not] always make a Face handsome, 
but Vice will certainly make it ugly. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 


7 
Vice makes Virtue shine. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5556.(1732) 
Virtue and Vice divide the World, but Vice has 
got the greater Share. 

Tomas FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No. 5365. 
Virtue hath such Charms, that even the Vicious 
inwardly reverence it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5371. 
Virtues all agree, but Vices fight one another. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5392. 


8 
It was asked of the sage, In what one virtue 
are all the rest comprised? Patience, was his 
answer. And in what single vice are all the 
others concentrated? Vindictiveness. 
SAnoMON IBN Gasirot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 84. (c. 1050) 


9 
Just as virtue is its own reward, so is vice its 
own punishment. (Asi como la virtud es pre- 
mio de si misma, asi el vicio es castigo de 
si mismo.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
90. (1647) 


VICE 


Virtue carries a Reward with it; and so does 
Vice, with a Vengeance. 


Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5368.(1732) 
10 


Vice makes virtue look well to its anchors. 
T. C. Harrsurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 27. (1843) 


11 
Every Vice hath a cloak and creepeth in un- 
der the mask of a Virtue. 
GaBriEL Harvey, Letter Book. (c. 1575) 
Vice often rides triumphant in Virtue’s Chariot. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5358.(1732) 
Vice is often clothed in virtue’s habit. 
ἘΝΑΥ͂ΒΑΝ ΒΑΙΙΕΥ͂, Dictionary: Vice. (1736) 


He that thinks too much of his virtues, bids 
others think of his vices. 
Pees English Proverbs, p. 188. (1869) 


To flee from vice is the beginning of virtue. 
(Virtus est vitium fugere.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 41. (20 B.c.) 
The first virtue is to be without vice. (Prima 
virtus est vitio carere.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae.(c.A. Ὁ. 80) 
The chiefest virtue is to abstain from vice. 

STEFANO GuAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 133. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The principall part of vertue, is to flie vice. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, Ὁ. 215. 
To refraine from vice, is no little virtue. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 195. (1579) 
‘Tis the first virtue vices to abhor. 

Pope, tr., Horace: Epistles, i, 1, 41. (1732) 
Virtue consists, not in abstaining from vice, but 
in not desiring it. 

PP dah Maxims for Revolutionists. (1903) 
Can you wrap up vice with virtuous words? 
(Verbisque decoris | obvolvas vitium?) 

Horace, Satives. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 41. (35 B.C.) 
The good hate vice because they love virtue. 
(Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore.) 
HORACE: Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 52. (20 B.c.) 


Neither our virtues nor our vices are our own. 


SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. No. 180. 
(1750) 


16 
He redeemed his vices with his virtues. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: Of Augustus Caesar. 

(1636) 

We please more often by our vices than by our 
virtues. (Nous plaisons plus souvent... par 
nos défauts que par nos bonnes qualités.) 

La RocHeFoucauip, Maximes. No. 90. (1665) 
His crimes forgive! forgive his virtues, too! 


Youne, Night Thoughts. Nt. ix, 1. 2312.(1744) 
17 


Virtue is never aided by a vice. 


Ben Jonson, New Inn. Act iv, sc. 3. (1629) 
18 


Virtue, when a matter of expediency, is the 
virtue of vice. (La vertu par calcul est la 
vertu du vice.) 

Josrrn Jousert, Pensées. No. 132. (1810) 


VICE 


P 
The virtues ought to be sisters since the vices 
are brothers. (Les vertus devroient étre 
sceurs, | Ainsi que les vices sont fréres.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 25. (1678) 


2 

We do not despise all those who have vices, 
but those who have no virtues. (On ne méprise 
pas tous ceux qui ont des vices, mais on mé- 
prise tous ceux qui n’ont aucune vertu.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 186. (1665) 
It would seem that nature, to every man at his 
birth, sets a limit to his virtues and vices. (Il 
semble que la nature ait prescrit 4 chaque homme 
dés sa naissance, des bornes pour les vertus et 
pour les vices.) ᾿ 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 189. 

We never condemn vice or praise virtue without 
a selfish motive. (On ne blame le vice, et on ne 
loue la vertu, que par intéret.) 


Dee rou cn Maximes Supprimées. No. 
97. 
One never finds in mankind the extremes of vir- 
tue or of vice. (On ne trouve point dans l’homme 
le bien ni le mal dans l’excés.) 
[4 ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes Supprimées. No. 
610. 
Our virtues are most frequently but vices in dis- 
guise. (Nos vertus ne sont le plus souvent que 
des vices déguisés.) 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. Preface of the 
fifth edition. (1678) The epigram which is 
the key to La Rochefoucauld’s philosophy. 


Either vertue is ouershadowed with some vice, 
or vice ouercast with some vertue. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 34. (1579) 
The best virtue I have has in it a tincture of 
vice. (La meilleure bonté que j’aye a quelque 
teincture vicieuse.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 20. (1580) 
Vices are ingredients of virtues, just as poisons 
are ingredients of medicines. (Les vices entrent 
dans la composition des vertus, comme les poisons 
entrent dans la composition des remédes.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 182. (1665) 

The diff’rence is too nice, 
Where ends the virtue or begins the vice. 
, Pops, An Essay on Man. Epis. ii, 1. 209. (1732) 


I prefer an accommodating vice to an ob- 
stinate virtue. (J’aime mieux un vice com- 
mode Qu’une fatigante vertu.) 

Mo.ikre, Amphitryon. i, 4, 1 52. (c. 1665) 


δ 
If vertue draweth us one way, vice driveth 
us another way. 

GrorcE Permit, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 248. (1576) 


As one virtue bringeth in another, so one vice 
nourisheth another. 


Joun Nortusrooke, A Treatise Against Dic- 
ing. (1577) 


Vice must be drawn out that virtue may re- 
main. 
PraH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 36. (c. 3550 B.C.) 
Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 
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To learn virtue is to unlearn vice. 
discere vitia dediscere est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis.50, sec.7.(a. A. Ὁ. 64) 
As vice wanes, virtue waxes. 

P. PercivaAL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 347. (1842) 


(Virtutes 


7 

As virtue has its degrees, so has vice. (Ainsi 
que la vertu, le crime a son degrés.) 

: Racine, Phédre. Act iv, sc. 2. (1677) 


Locman, the sage, being asked where he 
learned virtue, he answered, “Of the vicious, 
for they taught me what to shun.” 

Savi, Gulistan. Pt. ti, No. 21. (c. 1250) 


9 

Do not consider any vice trivial, and so prac- 
tise it; nor any virtue trivial, and so neglect 
it. (Wu io hsiao érh wei chih; wu i shan hsiao 
érh pu wel.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No 

1657. (1875) 
Better be upright and want, than wicked and 
have abundance. (Ning k‘o chéng érh pu tsu, pu 
k‘o hsieh érh yu yi.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1846. 
10 
Vices creep into our hearts under the name 
of virtues. (Vitia nobis sub virtutum nomine 
obrepunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Luctlium.Epis.xlv,sec.7.(a. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Virtue is according to nature; vices are hostile 
and dangerous. (Virtus secumdum naturam est; 
vitia inimica et infesta sunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. 50, sec. 8. 

Vices are so intertwined with virtues that they 
drag the virtues along with them. (Vitia virtuti- 
bus inmissa sunt, ut illas secum tractura sint.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxiv, sec. 13. 
There are vices which are next door to virtues. 
(Sunt virtutibus vitia confinia.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxx, sec. 8. 


11 

Guardianship of the virtues is easy, but it is 
costly to cultivate the vices. (Omnium de- 
nique virtutum tutela facilis est, vitia magno 
coluntur. ) 

SENECA, De Ira. Bk. ii, ch. 13, sec. 2. (c. a. Ὁ. 55) 
What is good readily changes for the worse, but 
you can never turn vice into virtue. (Nam bona 
facile mutantur in peius, num quando in bonum 
verteris vitia.) 

QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch 

1, sec. 5. (c. Α. Ὁ. 80) 
One vice spilles a greate noumber of vertues. 

Barnaby Rica, His Farewell, Ὁ. 197. (1581) 


12 
‘Here follow her vices.’ Close at the heels of 
her virtues. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii, 1, 324. (1594) 
Well, heaven . . . forgive us all! 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 
SHAKESPEARE, Afeasure for Measure, ii, 1, 38. 
(1604) 
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4 
We are double-edged blades, and every time 
we whet our virtue the return stroke straps 
our vice. 

Η. Ὁ. Tuoreau, Journal, 8 Feb., 1841. 
Our vices always lie in the direction of our vir- 
tues. 

H. D. THoreau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers: Thursday. (1849) 


To have no virtue or no vice is equally with- 

out precedent. (N’avoir nulle vertu ou nul 

défaut est également sans exemple.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflextons. No. 586. (1746) 


3 
I would sooner have fifty unnatural vices than 
one unnatural virtue. 

Oscar Witpe, Letter to L. Smithers. (1897) 


4 

To Virtue’s humblest Son let none prefer 

Vice, tho’ descended from the Conqueror. 
YouncG, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 141. (1728) 

To Virtue’s humblest Son let none prefer 

Vice, tho’ a Croesus or a Conqueror. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747. 


VICTORY 


5 
I will not steal a victory. (οὐ κλέπτω τὴν νίκην.) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, when one of his gen- 
erals urged him to surprise the Persian army 
in the dark. (331 B.c.) See PLutarca, Lives: 
Alexander. Ch. 31, sec. 7. 

1 would rather complain of fortune than blush 
for a victory. (Malo me fortunae poeniteat, quam 
victoriae pudeat.) 

Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magni. Bk. iv, ch. 13. (c. A.p. 40) 
Also quoting Alexander. 

It is not for me to search after back-stairs vic- 
tories. (Ce n’est pas ἃ moy de chercher des vic- 
toires dérobées.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 6. (1580) Mon- 
taigne’s version of the same story. 


In very truth the gods bestow not on the 
same man all their gifts. You know how to 
conquer, Hannibal, but you know not how to 
utilize victory. (Vincere scis Hannibal; vic- 
toria uti nescis. ) 

MABARBAL, commander of the Carthaginian 
cavalry, Remark, to Hannibal, after the vic- 
tory over the Romans at Cannae. (216 B.C.) 
Maharbal wished to pursue the fleeing enemy 
at once, but Hannibal delayed a day—“a de- 
lay which is generally believed to have saved 
the City and the empire,” as Livy says. See 
Livy, History. Bk. xxii, sec. 51. 

Hannibal conquered, but knew not how to use 
his victory. 

(Vinse Anibal, e non seppe usar poi 

Ben la vittoriosa sua ventura.) 

Perrarca, Sonetti. Sonnet ciii, 1, 1. (1470) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 47. 


On the day of victory no fatigue is felt. 
Burcknarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 768.(1817) 
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8 
Either death or victory. (ἢ ἀποθανεῖν ἣ νικᾶν.) 

CALLICRATIDAS, at the battle of Arginusae, 
when his pilot, Hermon, advised that he flee 
from the superior Athenian fleet. (406 B.C.) 
See PrutarcH, Moralia, 222F; XENOPHON, 
Hellenica, i, vi, 32; Cicero, De Officiis, i, 
Xxiv, 84. 

Stay and die or conquer. (ἢ μένοντα ἀποθανεῖν ἣ 
νικᾶν.) 

Prato, as quoted by Erasmus. (c. 375 B.C.) 
The Latin proverbial phrase is, “Aut vincere 
aut mori,” or “Victoria, et pro victoria vita.” 

In one short hour’s space comes swift death or 
joyful victory. (Horae momento cita mors venit 
aut victoria laeta.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 1, 1. 7. (35 B.c.) 

Either with it or upon it. (ἢ τὰν ἣ ἐπὶ ras.) 

PLUTARCH, Sayings of Spartan Women. Sec. 16. 
(c. α.Ὁ. 95) The admonition of a Spartan 
mother when she gave her son a shield. 
ARISTOTLE in his Aphorisms refers to Gorgo 
as the author of the saying, and it is so 
quoted by Stosaeus, Florilegium, vii, 31, 
but it is often spoken of as a regular Spartan 
custom. See THUCYDIDES, ii, 39. 

A crown, or else a glorious tomb! 
A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre! 
SHAKESPLARE, [/I Henry VI, i, 4, 17. (1591) 
Either victory, or else a grave. 

SHAKESPEARE, 111] Henry V1, ii, 2, 174. 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die. 

Jounn Home, Douglas. Act v, sc. 1. (1756) 

Westminster Abbey, or victory! 

Horatio Neison, as he Soarded the Spanish 
ship-of-the-line, San Joscf, at the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, 14 Feb., 1797. See 
SouTHey, Life of Nelson. Ch. 4. 

“A peerage or Westminster Abbey !” cried Nelson. 

R. L. Stevenson, Virginihbus Puerisque: Aes 
Triplex. (1874) 


9 
After victory, tighten your helmet cord. 
5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 446. 


(1938) A Japanese proverb. 
10 


The victories of batailles that been in this 
world Iven nat in great nombre or multitude 
of the peple ne in the vertu of man; but it lyth 
in the wil and in the hand of our lord god al- 
mighty. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 53. (c. 1387) 
Victory, as everyone knows, comes not merely 
from luck, but from the consistory where God 
reigns in glory. (Car la victoire, Comme est no- 
toire, Ne gist que en heur: Du consistoire Ou 
regne en gloire Le hault seigneur.) 

Rapevais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 27, (1532) 

Or, “Victory depends on God.” 


11 
You have vanquished victory itself. (Ipsam 
victoriam vicisse videris. ) 
Cicero, Pro Marcello. Ch. 4, sec. 12. (46 B.C.) 
By mercy to the conquered. 
He is forever victor who employs clemency. 
(Perpetuo vincit qui utitur clementia.) 
Pusritivs Syrus,Sententiae.No.548.(c.43 8.C.) 
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From the vanquished they took nothing but the 


powcr of doing harm. (Victis quicquam praeter 
iniuriae licentiam eripiebant.) 

SatLust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 12. (c. 41 B.C.) 
Sallust is comparing the older generation 
with the new one. The older one, he says, 
were reverent men, who did not rob the 
vanquished, while the new generation stole 
from their allies all that the older generation 
had left them, and behaved ‘as though the 
only way to rule was to wrong.” 

1 


No victory is complete but that which com- 
pels the enemy to confess himself vanquished. 
(Nulla est victoria maior, | quam quae con- 
fessos animo quoque subiugat hostes. ) 
Crauplan, De Sexto Consulatu. Honorit Au- 
gusti, 1. 248. (396 a.p.) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 30. 
A victory is no victory unless it put an end to the 
war. (Ce n’est pas victoire, si elle ne met fin a la 
guerre.) 
MontTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 47. (1580) 
2 
For Men, with Roman Pride, above 
The Conquest, do the Triumph love: 
Nor think a perfect Vict’ry gain‘d, 
Unless they through the streets their Captives 
lead enchain’d. 
ABRAHAM Cow Ley, Dialogue. (1647) 
Triumph, that insulting vanity. 
Mi ton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk.iv, |. 138.(1671) 


3 
Let the victory fall where it will, we are on 
that side. 

EMERSON, Essays,Second Series: Nature.(1844) 


4 
Victory is wholly a matter of good counsel. 
(καὶ μὴν τὸ νικᾶν ἐστι πᾶν εὐβουλία.) 

Evuripives, Phoentssae, |. 721. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Are not victories wonne as wel by Stratagemes 
and policies of warre, as by force of armes? 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 

p. 86. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Victory is the fruit of moral as well as military 
virtue. 
: Epwarp Gipson, Roman Empire. Ch.43.(1788) 


For the victor, there is no necessity for ex- 
planations. (El que vence, no necesita dar 
satisfacciones. ) 


BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
66. (1647) 


White-wing’d victory sits not on our swords. 
: Rosert GREENE, Selimus, 1. 1585. (1594) 


The Phocaeans won, yet it was but a Cadmean 
Victory, (Kadueln νίκη.) 
Heropotus, History, Bk. i, ch. 166.(c. 445 B.C.) 
A Cadmean victory is one in which victor 
and vanquished suffer alike. There are two 
explanations of the origin of the phrase: (1) 
Cadmus, king of Phoenicia, having killed the 
dragon which guarded the fountain of Dirce, 
gave itz teatb to Jason to sow, hoping that 
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the armed men which would spring from 
them would kill him, but, acting on Medea’s 
advice, Jason cast a stone among them, and 
they fell upon and slew each other. See Apot.- 
LONIUS Ruopius, The Argonautica, bk. iii, 
1. 1026 et seq. (2) Polynices and Eteocles, 
sons of Oedipus and descendants of Cadmus, 
fought for the possession of Thebes and 
killed each other. See ArscnyLus, Seven 
Against Thebes. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
ii, viii, 34, with the Latin, “Cadmea vic- 
toria.” See also Prato, Laws, sec. 641C. 
Another such victory over the Romans, and we 
are undone. (ἂν ἔτι μίαν μάχην 'ῬΡωμαίοις 
νικήσωμεν, ἀπολούμεθα παντελῶς.) 
PyrrHus, King of Epirus, referring to his 
dearly bought victory at Asculum, 280 B.c. 
See PLutarcyu, Lives: Pyrrhus. Ch. 21, sec. 9. 
Hence a “Pyrrhic victory,” which costs the 
victor more than the vanquished. 
There is really such a thing as a Cadmean victory. 
(ἔστι yap ὡς ἀληθῶς καὶ νίκη Kaduela.) 
PLutarcn, Moralia: Education of Children, 
10A. (c. A.D. 95) 
Men of old gave the name of “Cadmean victory” 
to no other than that of the brothers at Thebes, 
as being the most shameful and the worst of 
victories. 
PLUTARCH, Moralia. Sec. 488A. (c. A.D. 95) 


8 
Victory shifteth from man to man. (kn δ᾽ 
ἐπαμείβεται ἄνδρας.) 


Homer, /liad. Bk. vi, 1. 339. (c. 850 B.C.) 


9 
Mine is the victory! (ἐμὴ ἡ νίκη.) 

Gaius Martius, at the battle of Vercellae, 101 
B.C. See PLUTARCH, Lives: Gaius Marius. Ch. 
26, sec. 2. 

10 
He ought to beat him with his sails spread. 
(Oportet plenis velis hunc vinciturum.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 45. (c. a.p. 60) 

Easily, hands down. 
11 
There is always victory where there is unity. 
(Ibi semper est victoria ubi concordia est.) 

PuBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 327. (c. 43 
B.C.) The proverbial Latin form is, “Vic- 
toria concordia crescit” (Victory increases by 
concord). See also under Unity. 

Victory does not like rivalry. (Rivalitatem non 

amat victoria.) 

suns Syrus, Sententiae. No. 633. 

He is a poor victor who regrets his victory. 

(Male vincit [is] quem paenitet victoriae. ) 
PUBLILiUS SyRuUS,Sententiae.No.407.(c.43 B.C.) 

Take care that your victory brings you no re- 

grets. (Ne tua paeniteat caveas victoria temet.) 

CoLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, |. 2. (c. 
A.D. 600) 

An unworthy victory is a defeat. 

SALOMON Ipn Gasrrot, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 643. (c. 1050) Ascher 
says that this may also be translated: “The 
attempt to vanquish the vile enslaves.” At- 
tributed to Diogenes and to Agis. 
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Senek saith: he overcometh in an yvel manere, 
that repenteth him of his victorie. 

CHaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 77. (c. 1387) 

Even victors are by victories undone. 

Joun Drypen, Letter to John Driden, \. 164. 
(c. 1650) The Latin proverb is, “Flet victus, 
victor interiit” (The conquered mourns, the 
victor is undone). 

In many a war it has been the vanquished, not 
the victor, who has carried off the finest spoils. 

HavELock ELuis, Soul of Spain, p. 8. (1908) 

1 


Victory is within our grasp. (Victoria in 
manu nobis. ) 

SaLtust, Bellum Catitnae. Ch. xx, sec. 10. (c. 

41 B.C.) 

When the key of victory is not in the hand, no 
one can break open the door of conquest with 
his arms. 

Sap1, Bustan. Ch. v, Apologue 2. (c. 1257) 
Victory follows me, and all things follow victory. 
(La victoire me suit, et tout suit la victoire.) 


MADAME DE SCuDERY, T yrannic Love. (c. 1657) 
2 


A victory is twice itself when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado, i, 1, 8. (1598) 
It is a great victory that comes without blood. 
GrorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 229. 
(1640) From the Spanish proverb, “Gran 
victoria es la que sin sangre se alcanza.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why that I cannot tell,” said he: 
“But ’t was a famous victory.” 
: Soutney, The Battle of Blenheim, |. 63.(1797) 


From victory, safety. (Salus ex virtute.) 
Tacitus, Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 20. (c. A.D. 116) 
The pride of victory is apt to render insolent even 
the greatest generals. (Rebus secundis etiam 

egrezios duces insolescere.) 

Tacitus, Histortes. Bk. ii, sec. 7. (c. A.D. 109) 
They preferred victory to peace. (Victoriam malle 
quam pacem.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iii, sec. 60. 

4 


The way to get the most out of a victory is 
to follow it up with another which makes it 
look small. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 80. (1940) 


IIl—Victory and Defeat 
See also Success and Failure 


5 
Victory and defeat are each of the same price. 
: THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. (c. 1790) 


By yielding you will depart the victor. (Ce- 
dendo victor abibis. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, |. 197. (c. 1 8.6.) 
“Play the part she bids you play,” Ovid ad- 
vises. “Blame if she blames, laugh if she 
laughs, yield if she resists; by yielding you 
will the victor.” The Germans say, 
“Der Gescheidteste gibt nach” (The smart- 
est one gives in). 
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7 
In victory the very cowards may brag, de- 
feat discredits even the brave. (In victoria 
vel ignavis gloriari licet, advorsae res etiam 
bonos detrectant.) 
SALLUST,Bellum Iugurt hinum.Ch.53.(c.40 B.C.) 
As victory is silent, so is defeat. 
THOMAS CarLyte, The French Revolution. Vol. 
i, bk. ii, ch. 1. (1837) 
They say there’s nothing sadder than victory 
except defeat. 
H. H. Munro (Saki), Reginala’s Christmas 
Revel. (1904) 
All the defeats ever inflicted were somebody 
else’s victories. 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 45. (1940) 


8 

Alike they slew and alike they fell, victors 
and vanquished. (Caedebant pariter pariter- 
que ruebant | victores victique. ) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. x, }. 756. (19 B.C.) 
Between victor and vanquished a sincere cc- 
alition can never succeed. (Victores victosque 
numquam solida fide coalescere.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. ii, sec. 7. (c. A.D. 109) 
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9 
I live on broken wittles—and I sleep on the 
coals. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 5. (1849) 
’Orses and dorgs is some men’s fancy. They’re 
wittles and drink to me. 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 19. 


VILLAGE 
10 


There’s more mischief in the village than 
comes to one’s ears. (Mas mal hay en el 
aldeguela que se suena.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote, Pt. i, ch. 46. (1605) 
Gencrally mistranslated “than one dreams 
of,” as if it were suena. 

A village is a hive of glass, 
Where nothing unobserved can pass. 

C. H. Spurceon, Salt-Cellars. (1885) “It's ill 
living where everybody knows everybody.” 
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11 
Anoint a villain and he'll stab you, stab him, 
and he'll anoint you. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1733. 
There is neither honour nor gain got in dealing 
with a vil-lain. 


ene ee Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1733. 


No Villain, like to the conscientious Villain. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3638.(1732) 


13 
A bold bad villain. (Improbus confidens 
malus.) 

Lucitius, Satires. Bk. x, frag. 418. (c. 123 B.C.) 
As arrant a villaine, as euer trode vpon a shooe 
of leather. 

James Masse, tr., Guzman, ii, 163. (1622) 
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Villain of the deepest dye! thy hellish machina- 
tions I defy! ... And the villain still pursued 
her. 

Mirtton Nosres, The Phoenix. Act i, sc. 3. 
(1875) Carroll Graves, one of the characters 
in the play, is writing a melodrama. 

It’s a touch of the old blood-and-thunder dope. 
The viilain still pursued her. 
Ncaio Marsu, Colour Scheme, p. 94. (1943) 


1 

A villain even though he cannot do a hurt, 
yet thinks of it. (Malus etsi obesse non potest 
tamen cogitat.) 

PuBLILIUS SyRuS,Sententiae.No.388.(c.43 B.C.) 
The villain never proposes a good plan. (Malus 
bonum ad se numquam consilium refert.) 

PuBLILIus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 395. 


2 
When rich villains have need of poor ones, 
poor ones may make what price they will. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 3, 
121. (1598) 


VINE 
See also Grape, Wine 


3 

Plant no tree sooner than the vine. (μῆδεν 

ἄλλο φυτεύσης πρότερον δένδριον ἀμπέλω.) 

ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 167. (c. 595 Β.6.) 

Quoted by ATHENAEUS, x, 430C. See Ep- 
MoNDS, Lyra Graeca, i, 423. 

O Varus, plant no tree in preference to the sacred 

vine. (Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis ar- 

borem.) 

; Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 18, I. 1. (23 B.C.) 


He [{ Anacharsis] had this one goodly Saying. 
The vine brings forth three grapes. The first, 
of pleasure; the second, of drunkenness; the 
third, of sorrow. 
WILLIAM BALDWIN, Sayings of the Wise. Ch. 
13. (1547) See under DRINKING. 


Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, 
and reign over us. And the vine said unto 
them, Should I leave my wine, which cheer- 
eth God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the trees? (Locutaque sunt ligna at vitem: 
Veni, et impera nobis.) 

; Old Testament: Judges, ix, 12-13. (c. 700 B.C.) 


And Ahab spake unto Naboth, saving, Give 
me thy vineyard, . . . because it is near unto 
my house. (Da mihi vineam tuam, . . . quia 
vicina est, et prope domum meam.) 

Old Testament: 1 Kings, xxi, 2. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Proverbial for any coveted possession of a 
neighbor. 

When Naboth’s vineyard look'd so fine, 
The king cried out, “Would this were mine!” 

JUNATHAN Swirt, The Garden Plot. (1709) 


Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thine house, (Uxor tua sicut vitis 
abundans, in lateribus domus tuae.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxviii, 3. (ς. 250 B.c.) 
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Love, like ivy, is clever in attaching itself to any 
support. 
PLUTARCH, MorALia: On Listening to Lectures, 
45A. (c. A. Ὁ. 95) 
There, th’ amorous Vine calls in a thousand sorts 
(With winding arms) her Spouse that her sup- 
ports. 
JosHua SYLVESTER, tr., Devine Weekes and 
W orkes, i, iii, 586. (1591) 
Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine: 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I, a vine. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 175. 
He has married a wife who bids fair to be a fruit- 
ful vine. 
ManasseH CuTLeR, Life and Journals, i, 289. 
(1787) 
If I had a daughter, I would bring her up as a 
clinging vine. 
Mary LaTHROP, first woman member of the 
American Bar Association, in interview. 


8 
Make the vine poor and it will make you rich. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1678) 
Keep it closely pruned. 


9 

The vines of France and milk of Burgundy. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 1, 86. (1605) 

The red grape in the sunny lands of song. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiii, st. 76. (1824) 

The foaming grape of eastern France. 
TENNYSON, In Memoriam: Conclusion. (1850) 

VINE AND FIG TREE, see under FIG. 


VIOLENCE 
10 


Violence is just where mildness is in vain. 
(La violence est juste ou la douceur est 
vaine. ) 

CorNEILLE, Héraclius. Act i, sc. 1. (1647) 

41 
That which is violent never lasts long. (Quod 
est violentum, non est durabile.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 382. 
Another Latin form is, ‘“‘Nullum violentum 
est perpetuum ” 

Nothing violent is permanent. 
GeorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, ii, 62. (1576) 
Violent vanities can never last. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, }. 894. (1594) 
Violent fires soon burn out themselves. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard 11, ii, 1, 34. (1595) 
Violent delights have violent ends. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 6, 9.(1595) 
Things violent 
Cannot, you know, be long time permanent. 
Wituer, Abuses Stript and Whipt, ii, 1.(1613) 
Nothing, that is violent, is permanent. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.3676.(1732) 
There is a good old rule in mechanics which af- 
firms nil violentum est perpetuum. 


WuytTe-MELvILte, Inside the Bar. Ch.4.(1861) 
12 


Do violence to no man. (μηδένα διασείσητε.) 
New Testament: Luke, iii, 14. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, ‘“Neminem concutiatis. 
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1 So violence 
Proceeded, and Oppression, and Sword-Law. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xi, 1. 667. (1667) 
There is a violence that liberates, and there is a 
violence that enslaves; there is moral violence, 
and stupid, immoral violence. 
MUSSOLINI, Speech, at Udine, 20 Sept., 1922. 


VIRGIN 
See also Chastity, Maid 


2 
A virgin that loveth to go gay. (Virgini 
amanti ornamenta. ) 
Apocrypha: Baruch, vi, 9. (c. 320 B.C.) 
A virgin intact. (Virgo intacta.) 
᾿ CaTuttus, Odes. Ode lxii, 1. 45. (ς. 57 8.6.) 


Virginity stands as far above marriage as the 
heavens above the earth. 

St. Joun Curysostom, De Virginitate. Sec. 9. 
(c. A.D. 390) 

Virginity has a special reward hereafter. 

St. Aucusting, On Holy Virginity.(c. a. Ὁ. 400) 
The Latin proverb is, “Connubium mundum, 
sed virginitas paradisum complet” (Mar- 
riage replenishes the world, but virginity 
paradise) . 

Virginitie, albeit some highly prise it, 

Compar’d with marriage, had you tried them 
both, 

Differs as much as wine and water doth. 

sa eka and Leander. Sestiad i, 1. 262. 
(c. 1593 


4 
If a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. (ἐὰν 
γήμῃ ἡ παρθένος, οὐχ ἥμαρτεν.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, vii, 28. (A.D. 
57) The Vulgate is, “Si nupserit virgo, non 
peccavit.” 


5 
What [is] virginity but sweet self-love? 
JoHuN Daviess, A Contention Betwixt a Wife, a 
Widow, and a Maid. (1602) 


6 

Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. (Ecce virgo 
concipiet, et pariet filium, et vocabitur nomen 
eius Emmanuel.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, vii, 14. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted is God with 
us. (Εμμανουήλ, & ἐστιν μεθερμηνενόμενον μεθ᾽ 
ἡμῶν ὁ θεός.) 

New Testament: Matthew, i, 23. (ς. Α.Ὁ. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “Emmanuel, quod est in- 
terprctatum, Nobiscum Deus.” 


Virgins should be seen more than they’re 
heard. 
THomas Mippteton, More Dissemblers Be- 
sides Women. Act i. (1622) 


8 
A fair-built steeple without bells. 
Hrnry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act fii. (1599) Of virgins. 


They are thorns which produce roses. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENIIAUER, as quoted by EMER- 
SON, Journals, 1864. 


9 

Helena: Man is enemy to virginity; how may 
we barricado it against him? 

Parolles: Keep him out. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, i, 1, 

123. (1602) 

There never was virgin got till virginity was first 

lost. 

a OHARESEEAED All’s Well that Ends Well,i,1,141. 


There is nothing our Lord delighteth more in 
than virgins, nor wherein angels more gladly 
abide, and play with, and talk with. 
LEwEs Vives, The Instruction of a Christian 
Woman. (1541) 
Virginity is the life of angels, the enamel of the 
soul. 
JereMy Taytor,Holy Living.Ch.2,sec.3.(1650) 
Virginity is rather a state of mind. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, Elizabeth the Queen. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1930) 


VIRTUE 


See also Vice and Virtue; Woman: 
Her Virtue 


11 

The chief good is the exercise of virtue in a 
perfect life. (τέλος δὲ ἕν ἐξέθετο χρῆσιν ἀρετῆς 
ἐν βίῳ τελείῳ.) 

ARISTOTLE, Apothegm (c. 330 B.c.) See Dioc- 
ENES LAerTIUS, Aristotle. Bk. v, sec. 30. 
True good, which consists in virtue. (Vera bona, 

quae in virtutibus sita sunt.) 


oe Agricola. Sec. 44. (c. A.D. 98) 
1 


Virtue, when ’tis praised, groweth like a tree. 
(dpera yap ἐπαινεομένα δένδρον ὧς ἀέξεται.) 
Baccny ives, Fragments. Frag. 58. (c. 465 
B.C.) Quoted by CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Paedagogus, i, 154. 
To virtue praise is offered, but quicker far than 
ice in spring it melts. (Praestatur laus virtuti, 
sed multo ocius | verno gelu tabescit.) 
Livius ANDRONICUS, Aiax Mastigophorus. 
Frag. 17, Loeb. (c. 235 B.C.) 
Virtue praised increaseth. 
Tuomas Becon, A Newe Catechism, p. 351 
(1560) Quoted as “a common saying” 
All the prayse of vertue consist in dooing. 
STEPANO GvAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i, 


a p. 32. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Virtue, being a transcendent gem, is better set 
without much gold and ornament. 
Francis BAcon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Pt. i, ch. 6. (1605) 
Vertue is like a Rich Stone, best plaine set. 
st PANCIS Bacon, Essays: Of Beautie. (1612) 


Virtue alone is the unerring sign of a noble 
soul. (La vertu d’un cceur noble est la marque 
certaine. ) 

Nicoias Borzeau, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 42. (ς.1675) 
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Virtue is the Beauty of the Soul. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.5381.(1732) 


1 
The princess had all the virtues with which 
hell is filled. 
Jacques Bossuet, Sermon on the Death of 
the Princess Palatine, 1684. 
She had all the virtues but one. 


Georce Du Maurier, Trilby. p. 51. (1894) 
2 


A man’s virtue is considered an endowment; 
a woman’s want of endowment is considered 
ἃ virtue. 
S. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 381. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Greet power and moral vertu here 
Is selde y-seye in 0 persone y-fere. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus, Bk ii, 1. 167. (c. 1380) 


4 
If you adorn yourself with the highest virtue, 
the whole world will follow you. 
CueEn, The Book of Filial Duty, p. 22: Shiking, 
Book of Songs. (c. 600 B.C.) 


5 

Many wish not so much to be virtuous, as 
to seem to be. (Virtute enim ipsa non tam 
multi praediti esse quam videri volunt.) 

Cicero, De Amicitia. Ch. 26, sec. 98. (44 B.C.) 
6 
It is not enough merely to possess virtue, as 
if it were an art; it should be practised. (Nec 
vero habere virtutem satis est, quasi artem 
aliquam, nisi utare.) 

Cicero, De Re Publica. Bk. i, sec. 2. (c. 54 B.C.) 
I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat. 

MILTON, Areopagitica. Sec. 8. (1644) 
“Cloistered virtue.” Virtue untested by stress and 
temptations of the world. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


7 

It is the blot and disgrace of the age to envy 
virtue. (Est haec saeculi labes quaedam et 
macula virtuti invidere. ) 

Cicero, Pro Cornelio Balbo. Sec. 6. (c. 50 B.C.) 
But a Latin proverb says, “Virtus vincit in- 
vidiam” (Virtue conqucrs envy). 

A man that hath no Vertue in himselfe, ever en- 
vieth Vertue in others. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Envy. (1612) 

Virtue is not secure against Envy. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5376.(1732) 


Artful speech and insinuating looks rarely ac- 
company true virtue. 

Conructius, Analects. Bk. i, ch. 3. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Legge, tr. Giles explains that jén, the word 
usually translated “virtue,” really means love 
of humanity, charity, loving-kindness. 

It is only the truly virtuous man who can love 
or hate others. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 3. 


He whose mind is really set on virtue will do no 
evil. 
Conrucivs, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 4. 


ae never dwells alone; it always has neigh- 
ors. 

Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. iv, ch. 25. 
Is virtue a thing remote? I crave for virtue and 
lo! virtue is at hand. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. vii, ch. 29. 
Virtue is the denial of self and response to what 
is right and proper. 

ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 1. 
Love your fellow men. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 22. His defi- 

nition of virtue. 

The firm, the patient, the simple, and the modest 
are near to virtue. 
; Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xiii, ch. 27. 


Ye were not formed to live the life of brutes, 
But virtue to pursue, and knowledge high. 
(Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxvi, I. 119. (c. 1300) 
The excellency of hogs is fatness, of men, virtue. 
oot BANE TIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


Look for your living; when you’ve a liveli- 
hood, look for virtue. (δίζεσθαι βιοτὴν, ἀρετὴν 
δ᾽ ὅταν ἧ Bios.) 
DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iv, 39. (c. A.D. 125) 
11 
Vertue is gone, when it comes to capitulating, 
and talking of Terms, or another Time. 
OswaLp Dykes, Proverbs, p. 187. (1709) 
Virtue which parleys is near a surrender. 


NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Virtue. (1721) 
12 


Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather 
the exception than the rule. There is the man 
and his virtues. 
EMERSON, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
The virtue most in request is conformity. 
EMERSON, Essays: Self-Reliance. 
All the devils respect virtue. 
EMERSON, Essays: Spiritual Laws. (1841) 
The highest virtue is always against the law. 
EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 


13 
We choose virtues on account of pleasure and 
not for their own sake, as we take medicine 
for the sake of health. (διὰ δὲ τὴν ἡδονὴν καὶ 
τὰς ἀρετὰς αἱρεῖσθαι, οὐ δι’ αὑτάς, ὥσπερ τὴν 
ἰατρικὴν διὰ τὴν ὑγίειαν.) 

Epicurus, A pothegm. (c. 300 B.c.) See Dioc- 


ENES LAERTIUS, x, 138. 
14 


This alone can stand the buffets of life's battle, 
A just and virtuous heart, in whomso found. 
(μόνον δὲ τοῦτό dao’ ἁμιλλᾶσθαι βίῳ, 


γνώμην δικαίαν κἀγαθήν, ὅτῳ παρῇ.) 
Euriprwes, Hippolytus, 1. 426. (ς. 428 B.C.) 
15 


Hast thou virtue?—acquire also the graces 


and beauties of virtue. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Alenanack, 1738. 
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Sell not virtue to purchase wealth, nor liberty to 
purchase power. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 
Seek Virtue, and of that possest, 

To Providence resign the rest. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740. 
Tugend bestehet wenn alles vergehet. (Virtue re- 
mains when all else is lost.) 

FRANELIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 
Who rise to Glory, must by Virtue rise. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 
To be proud of virtue is to poison yourself with 
the antidote. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1756. 


1 
Virtue dwells not in the Tongue, but in the 
Heart. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5369.(1732) 
Virtue hath few Platonick Lovers. 
Virtue is a Man’s both Guard and Glory. 
Virtue is built upon it self. 
Virtue is despised, if it be seen in a threadbare 
Cloak. 
Virtue is more persecuted by the Wicked, than en- 
couraged by the Good. 
Virtue is of noble Birth; but Riches take the 
Wall of her. 
Virtue is seldom followed gratis. 
Virtue is the only Ground for Friendship to be 
built upon. 
Virtue is tied to no Degrees of Men. 
Virtue may be overclouded a while, but ’twill 
shine at the last. 
Virtue merits Veneration, wherever she appears. 
Virtue respects not Blood and Alliance. 
Virtue scorns a Lie for its Defence. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 5366-5379. 

(1732) 


2 
The virtue which requires to be ever guarded 
is scarce worth the sentinel. 

GotpsmiTH, Vicar of Wakefield. Ch. 5. (1766) 
That virtue which depends on opinion, looks to 
secrecy alone, and could not be trusted in a des- 
ert. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 466. (1820* 

3 


It is a common saying, that the bondes of 
vertue binde more straightly, then the bondes 
of blood. 
STeraAno Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 224. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Riches adorn the dwelling; virtue adorns the 
person. 
Harr, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 326. (1937) 


δ 

The greatest offence against virtue is to speak 
ill of it. 

, Wiiti1aM Haztrrtt, Essays: On Cant. (c. 1820) 
Virtue and a trade are the best portion for 
children. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 112. 
(1640) The Spaniards say, “A tu hijo, buen 
nombre y oficio” (To your son, a good name 
and a trade). 
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He cannot be virtuous that is not rigorous. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 666. 

Virtue flies from the heart of a mercenary man. 
GrorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1131. 


7 
Virtue now is in herbs, and stones, and words 
only. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 480. (1640) 
Much Virtue in Herbs, little in Men. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


8 
Virtue best loves those Children that she beats. 
ROBERT HERRICK, Hesperides. No. 822. (1648) 


9 
Long and steep is the path to virtue, (μακρὸς 
δὲ καὶ ὄρθιος οἶμος és αὐτὴν.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 290. (c. 800 B.C.) 
See under Good AND EvIL. 

Virtue proceeds through toil. (ἃ δ᾽ ἀρετὰ βαίνει 
διὰ μόχθων.) 

Evuripipes, Heraclidae, |. 625. (c. 430 8. 6.) 
How far from easy is virtue! How diificult even 
a pretence of it for long! (Quam non est facilis 
virtus! Quam vero difficilis eius diuturna simula- 
tio!) 

Cicero, Ad Alticum. Bk. vii, epis. 1. (50 B.C.) 
The steep path of virtue. (Virtutis viam arduae.) 
Horace, Odes, Bk. iii, ode 24, |. 44. (23 B.C.) 
Virtue is nothing if not difficult. (Sed nulla, nisi 

ardua, virtus.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae, Bk. ii, |. 537. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Virtue aims at what is difficult. (Tendit in ardua 
virtus.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. ii, 1. 111. (4.0. 13) 
Nor, as some think, is the path to the virtues 
steep and rough; they are reached by a level 
road. (Nec, ut quibusdam visum est, arduum in 
virtutes et asperum iter est; plano adeuntur.) 

SENECA, De Ira. BK. ii, ch. 13, sec. 1. (c. Α. Ὁ. 55) 
The very name of virtue presupposes difficulty. 
She requires a rough and thorny way. (Le nom 
de la vertu presuppose de Ja difficulté; . . . elle 
demande un chemin aspre et espineux.) 

Monralicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 11. (1580) 
Virtue is the roughest way, 

But proves at night a bed of down. 

Sm Henry Wotton, On the Imprisonment of 
the Earl of Essex. (1601) 

Virtue’s Paths are first rugged, then pleasant. 

Tuomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No.5391.(1732) 
10 
You deem virtue but a word, and a sacred 
grove nothing but firewood. (Virtutem verba 
putas et | lucum ligna.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk, i, epis. 6, |. 31, (20 B.C.) 
Lucum ligna, a proverbial phrase applied to 
the materialists of the day, who were ready 
to cut down even the sacred groves for fire- 
wood. Quoted by Montaicne, Essays, i, 36, 
the French being, “Ils croient que la vertu 
n’est qu’un mot, comme ils ne voient que du 
bois a bruler dans un bois sacré.”’ 

Poor virtue! Thou art nothing but a name, I find. 
(ὦ τλῆμον ἀρετή, Néyos Ap’ Hoda.) 

Prurarcu, Moralia: Superstition, 165A, (c. 

A.D. 95) Quoting an unknown poet. 
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Virtue’s but a word; Fortune rules all. 
MassinceEr, Bashful Lover. Act i, sc. 1. (1636) 
1 


He who is upright of life and unstained by 
guilt, needs not Moorish darts nor bow nor 
quiver loaded with poisoned arrows, Fuscus. 
(Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 
nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra.) 
Horace, Odes. Bk, i, ode 22, st. 1. (23 B.C.) 


2 
The great city . .. seemed, like some fair 
lady of easy virtue, to lie open to attack. 
WaSsHINGTON IrRviNG, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1809) 
The millionaire of “easy virtue.” 
J. R. McCuttocu, The Principles of Taxation. 
Bk. i, ch. 4. (1845) 


3 
Virtue alone is true nobility. (Nobilitas sola 
est atque unica virtus. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 20. (c. A.p. 120) 
The usual Latin form is, “Virtus sola nobili- 
tat’? (Virtue alone ennobles). See under 
NosILITY. 

Birth is nothing where virtue is not. (La nais- 
sance n’est rien ot la vertu n’est pas.) 

Morrtre, Don Juan. Act iv, sc. 6. (1665) 


4 
No virtue is ever so strong that it is beyond 
temptation. 


IMMANUEL Kant, Lecture,at Konigsberg. (1775) 
5 


If it is usual to be deeply moved by rare 
things, why are we so little moved by virtue? 
(S’il est ordinaire d’étre vivement touché des 
choses rares, pourquoi le somme-nous si peu 
de la vertu?) 
La Bruyvere, Les Caractéres. Pt.i,sec.25.(1688) 
Virtue is prais’d by all, but practised by few. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5379.(1732) 
Virtue has always been in a minority on earth. 
(La vertu fut toujours en minorité sur la terre.) 
ROBESPIERRE, Eptgram. (c. 1793) 
There are no two things so much talked of, and 
so seldom seen, as virtue and the funds. 
C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 312. (1820) 


6 

Though indolence and timidity keep us to the 
path of duty, virtue often gets all the credit. 
(Pendant que la paresse et la timidité nous 
retiennent dans notre devoir, notre vertu en 
a souvent tout l’honneur.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 169. (1665) 
Virtues lose themselves in self-interest, as rivers 
lose themselves in the sea. (Les vertus se perdent 
dans lintérét, comme les fleuves se perdent dans 
la mer.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 171. 
Men’s virtues, like fruits, have their season. (Le 
mérite des hommes a sa saison aussi bien que les 
fruits.) 

La RocyeroucauLtp, Maximes. No. 291. 
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7 
Virtue would not go so far if vanity did not 
keep it company. (La vertu n’irait pas si loin 
si Ja vanité ne lui tenait compagnie. ) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 200.(1665) 
Virtue would not go far, if a little Vanity walked 
not with it. 


2 GEORGE FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5390.(1732) 


He is altogether virtuous, yet clothed in rags. 

Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs: Babylonian 

Tablets, K. 4347. (c. 2300 B.C.) 
He saugh that under low degree 
Was ofte vertu hid. 
CuHaucer, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 369. (c. 1388) 
I prize poor virtue with a rag 
Better than vice with both the Indies. 
FLETCHER, Faithful Friends. Act iv, sc. 4. (a. 
1625) 
Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

DryDeEN, tr. Horace. Bk. iii, ode 29, 1. 55.(1685) 
He is ill clothed that is bare of virtue. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
Rags are royal raiment when worn for virtue’s 
sake. 

BARTLEY T. CAMPBELL, The White Slave. Act 

ili. (1882) Carved on Campbell’s monument 
in St. Mary’s cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa 


9 
To produce without possessing; to work with- 
out expecting; to enlarge without usurping: 
this is the supreme virtue! 

LaO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 

Sec. 10. Repeated in sec. 51. (c. 550 B.C.) 

With virtue and quietness one may conquer the 
world. 

LaO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 45. 
He who follows the path of virtue becomes as a 
little child. 

Lao-TSZE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 55. 


0 
To many people virtue consists mainly in re- 
penting faults, not in avoiding them. 


G. C. LicutTenserc, Reflections. (1799) 
11 


Virtue rejoices when it pays dear for its ex- 
istence. (Laetius est, quotiens magno sibi 
constat, honestum.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ix, 1. 404. (c. 60 
A.D.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 40. Florio 
expands the line into a couplet: 

Honesty makes chiefest cheare 
When it doth cost it selfe most deare. 

The French is, “La vertu est d'‘autant plus 

douce qu’elle nous a plus cofité.” 


Vertue is harboured in the heart of him that 
most men esteeme mishapen. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
Vertue may well fatte my minde, but it will neuer 
feede mine eie. 

avy Euphues and His England, p.284.(1580) 
1 


There is one virtue, always to shun eccentric- 
ity. (ul ἐστὶν ἀρετὴ τὸν ἄτοπον φεύγειν ἀεί.) 
MENANDER, Τάς Charioteer. Frag. 203K. (ς. 
300 B.C.) 
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A man’s virtue is his memorial: the evilly- 
reputed one suffers oblivion. 

Menrunotre, University College (London) 
Stele, last line. (c. 2000 B.c.) Referred to as 
“that sentence in the mouths of the great.” 

To starve is a small matter, to lose one’s virtue 
a great one. 
Kanc-Hs1, Sacred Edict. Sec. 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 
2 Most men admire 
Vertue who follow not her lore. 
: Mitton, Paradise Regained. Bk. i, 1.482.(1671) 


So much the worse for those who don’t be- 
lieve in virtue. (Tant pis pour ceux qui ne 
croient pas a la vertu.) 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1812) See 
GvuILtLon, Napoléon, p. 294. 


4 
Virtue without money is a useless piece of 
furniture. (La vertu sans argent est un meuble 
inutile.) 

Max O'RELL, John Bull et Son lle, p.68.(1890) 


η 


No way is barred to virtue. (Invia virtuti 
nulla est via.) 
Ovip, Metamor phoses. Bk. xiv, 1. 113. (A.b. 7) 


6 

It is often said of the virtues that to have one 
is to have all. (ἐπὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν εἴωθε λέγεσθαι, 
ὅτι ὁ μίαν ἔχων καὶ πάσας Exet.) 


Puito, De Vita Mosis. Bk. i, sec. 7. (c. A.D. 
40) Diocenses LAERTIUS, vii, 125, echoes this 
sentiment, saying “They [the Stoics] hold 
that the virtues involve one another, and 
that the possessor of one is the possessor of 
all” (τὸν μίαν ἔχοντα πάσας Execy), 


7 
All the gold on earth and beneath the earth 
is not worth so much as virtue. (τᾶς ὅ τ᾽ ἐπὶ 
Yt καὶ ὑπὸ γῆς χρυσὸς ἀρετῆς οὐκ ἀντάξιος.) 
Prato, Laws, 728A. (c. 375 B.c.) Quoted by 
Prutarcn, Moralia, 92E, 1124E. 

In virtue are riches. (In virtute divitiae.) 
Cicero, Paradoxa. Ch. 6, sec. 2. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Of less worth than gold is silver, than virtue gold. 

(Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1,1. 52. (20 B.c.) 
Virtue, the most pleasing and valuable possession 
in the world. (ἀρετήν, ἧς κτῆμα μεῖζον οὐδὲν οὐδ᾽ 
ἥδιον.) 

ΡιΌΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Solon. Ch.7,sec.1.(c.a. 5.110) 
What is more valuable than Gold? Diamonds. 
Than Diamonds? Virtue. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751. 
There is no poverty where there is virtue, no 
riches where virtue is not. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 336. (1937) 


8 
Virtue has no master over her. (ἀρετὴ δὲ 
ἀδέσποτον.) 


Prato, Republic. Bk. x, sec. 617E. (c. 375 8. Cc.) 
Virtue which alone is free, cannot be brought into 
subjection. (Virtus enim servire non potest, quae 
sola libera est.) 

ee Osorio, De Gloria. Bk. i, ch. 7. (c. 

1552 
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Virtue knows not how to serve. (Nescit servire 
virtus.) 

Epwarp Forsett, Pedantius. Act i, 1. 116. A 
Latin comedy produced at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1581, sometimes attributed to 
Anthony Wingficld. 

Love vertue, she alone is free. 

Joun Mitton, Comus, 1. 1019. (1634) 

No longer virtuous, no longer free, is a maxim as 
true with regard to a private person as a com- 
monwealth. 


FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739. 
9 


Conquer by means of virtue. (Vincite Virtute 
vera. ) 
is Casina: Prologue, |. 87. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Every virtue is depressed unless its fame 
is wide. (Iacet omnis virtus fama nisi late 
patet.) 

Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.304.(c.43 B.C.) 
Virtue when concealed hath no value. (Vile latens 
Virtus. ) 

CLaupIAN, Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatn 

Honorti Augusti, 1. 222. (a. Ὁ. 398) 
Is it a world to hide virtues in? 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 3, 140. (1599) 
Virtue conceal’d within our Breast 
Is Inactivity at best. 

Swirt, Imitation of Horace. Bk. iv, ode 9, 1. 1. 


(1720) 
11 


From virtue no man honorably withholds his 
love, (Virtuti amorem nemo honeste denegat. ) 


PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.723.(c.43 B.C.) 
12 


Virtue is harmony. (7% τ᾿ ἀρετὴν ἁρμονίαν.) 

PyTHAGoORAS, Maxim. (c. 525 B.c.) See Dioc- 
ENES LaeErTIuS, Pythagoras, viii, 33. 

Virtue is a weapon that cannot be taken away. 
(ἀναφαίρετον ὅπλον ἡ ἀρετή.) 

ANTISTHENES, Apothegm. (c. 375 B.c.) See 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Antisthenes, vi, 12. 
Virtue is a habit of mind, consistent with nature, 
moderation, and reason. (Nam virtus est animi 
habitus naturae modo atque rationi consenta- 

neus.) 

Cicero, De Inventione Rhetorica. Bk. ii, ch. 53, 
sec. 159. (c. 45 B.C.) 

Virtue is the fount whence honour springs. 

Mariowe, Tamburlane. Pt. i, act v, sc.2.(1586) 
Virtue is beauty. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 4, 403. (1599) 
Virtue is not malicious. 

CHAPMAN, Monsteur D'Olive. Act i. (1606) 
Virtue is to the soul what health is to the body 
(La sagesse est 4 J’Ame ce que la santé est pour le 
corps.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 541. (1665) 
Virtue’s a stronger guard than brass. 

EpMUND WALLER, Epigram Upon the Golden 
Medal, 1. 14. (a. 1687) The Latin has it 
“Virtus mille scuta” (Virtue is a thousand 
shields), and “Aegis fortissima virtus” (Vir- 
tue is a very strong shield). 

What, what is virtue but repose of mind? 

Tuomson, Castle of Indolence, i, 16. (1748) 
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Virtue is the compensation to the poor for the 


want of riches. 


Horace Warpore, Letter to Hannah More, 22 
Sept., 1788. 


Virtue is the health of the soul. (La vertu est la 
santé de |’dAme.) 

Josep JousBert, Pensées, No. 131. (1816) 
There are many Latin proverbs extolling 
virtue, such as, “Valet ancora virtus” (Vir- 
tue serves as an anchor) ; “Unica virtus 
necessaria” (Virtue only is necessary) ; - “Vir- 
tute quies” (In virtue there is rest); ‘“Cor- 
onat virtus cultores suos” (Virtue crowns 
her worshippers) ; “Cre<cit sub nondere vir- 
tus” (Virtue grows under a burden); “Vir- 
tus artete fortior” (Virtue is stronger than 
a battering ram); “Virtus hominem iungit 
Deo” (Virtue joins man to God); “Num- 
quam potest non esse virtuti locus” (There 
can never be want of room for virtue); 
“Omnium rerum quarum usus est, notest 
esse abusus, virtute sola excepta” (Every 
thing that has a use is capable of abuse, 
virtue alone excepted). 

Virtue is like health: the harmony of the whole 
man. 

THOMAS CarLyte, Journal, 1 Nov., 1833. 
What is virtue but the Trade Unionism of the 
married. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
Wisdom is knowing what to do next; virtue is 
doing it. 

Davin Starr JorDAN, The Philosophy of De- 

spair, Ὁ. 37 (1906) 
Virtue with some women is but the precaution 
of locking doors. 

VIRGINIA Rat. Posted for Murder, Ὁ. 297. 
(1942) 


1 
Virtue lies not in sackcloth. True holiness 
consists, not in quitting satin, but in quitting 
vice. 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 5. (c. 1258) 


2 

Virtue by itself is bitter and harsh. (Ipsa 

per se virtus amara atque aspera est.) 
SaLLusT,Ad Caesarem E pistula.Ch.7.(c.50 B. Cc.) 

3 

Virtue is no more to be learned than genius. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, The World as Will 

and Idea. Ch. 1. (1819) 


4 
Virtue alone is lofty and sublime. (Sola sub- 
limis et excelsa virtus est.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. i, ch. 21, sec. 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 55) 
Virtue withers away if it has no opposition. 
(Marcet sine adversario virtus.) 

Seneca, De Providentia. Sec. 2. (c. a.v. 45) 


5 

Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Famlet, i, 3, 38. (1600) 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
SHAKESPEARE, Haonlet, iii, 4, 160. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 215. 

(1604) 
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6 

Virtue struggles after fame, regardless of the 
adverse heights. (Perque aspera duro |! nititur 
ad laudem virtus interrita clivo.) 

: Sittus Itaricus, Punica.Bk.iv,1.603.(c. Α. Ὁ. 85) 


He that would have his virtue published, is not 
a servant of virtue, but glory. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: De Sibi Molestis. 
(1636) 
Virtue to Interest, has no regard; 
Nor is it Virtue, if we expect reward. 
Sir SAMUEL TuUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act ii. (1663) 


Virtue is a sure possession, but riches fall 
now to this man, now to that. (ἐπεὶ τὸ μὲν 
ἔμπεδόν ἐστι, | χρήματα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἄλλοτε ἄλλος 
ἔχει.) 

ΘΟΙΟΝ, Fragments. Frag. 4, Diehl. (c. 575 Β. 6.) 
See Prutarcn, Life of Solon, iii, 2; also 
Morati, 78C, 92E, 472E. 

He who dies for virtue does not perish. (Qui per 
virtutem periit, at non interit.) 

Prautus, Captivi, 1. 690. (c. 200 B.C.) 

The renown which riches or beauty confers is 
fleeting and frail; virtue remains bright and 
eternal. (Divitiarum et formae gloria fluxa atque 
fragilis est; virtus clara aeternaque habetur.) 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 1. sec. 4. (ς. 
41 B.C.) 

Virtue lives beyond the grave. (Vivet post funera 
virtus. ) 

TIBERIUS CAESAR, Apothegm. (c. Α. Ὁ. 35) See 


Borsonius. Lives: Tiberius. Sir  Davip 
Linpsay, Motto, on title-page of his Works. 
(1578) 


Virtue will endure to posterity. 
enim virtus durabit.) 
QUINTILIAN, ZInstttutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iii, 
ch, 1. (c. a. Ὁ. 80) 
Virtue never grows old. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 68. (1640) 


(Ad _ posteros 


9 

Virtue may be gay, yet with dignity. (Hhila- 
risque tamen cum pondere virtus. ) 
ee Suvae. Bk. ii, sec. 3, 1. 65. (c. a. Ὁ. 80) 


A man of antique virtue. (Homo... an- 
tiqua virtute.) 
TERENCE, Adelphoe, }. 442. (c. 166 B.C.) 


There are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons 
of virtue to one virtuous man. 
oe D. THoreavu, Civil Disobedience. (1849) 


Virtue is doubly pleasing in one whose form 
is beautiful. (Gratior et pulchro veniens in 
corpore virtus. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. v, 1. 344. (19 B.C.) 


12 
Virtue debases itself in justifying itself. (La 
vertu s’avilit a se justifier. ) 

gg W OETAINE: Oedipe. Act ii, sc. 4. (1718) 


Virtue j 15 an arrant strumpet. 
Horace Warpore, Letter to the Countess of 
Ailesbury, 10 Oct., 1761. 
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1 

[ Wisdom] teacheth temperance and prudence, 
justice and fortitude. (Sobrietatem enim, et 
prudentiam docet, et iustitiam, et virtutem.) 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, viii, 7. (c. 
100 B.c.) The four cardinal or moral virtues. 
The phrase “cardinal virtues” was first used 
by St. Ambrose (c. 385) to denote the group 
of four virtues first formulated by Plato, 
wisdom, fortitude, temperance and upright- 
ness. 

Prudence, temperance, strengthe, and right, 
The foure ben vertues principal. 

Tuomas Hocc.ieve, De Regimine Principum, 
1. 4755. (1411) 

Vertue hath foure daughters, Which be they? 
Force, Prudence, Iustice, & Temperance. 
(Forza, Prudentia, Giustitia, Temperantia.) 

Joun Fvorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 72. (1578) 

Three speciall principia or causes, . . . called of 
Diuines the three Theologicals, . . . faith, char- 
itie, and hope. 

Wiittiam SCLATER, Exposition of the Fourth 
Chapter of Romans: Epistle Dedicatory. (a. 
1626) 

Humility, liberality, chastity, meckness, temper- 
ance, brotherly love, and diligence, are the virtues 
contrary to the Seven Capital Sins. ... Pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, temperance, are the Four 
Cardinal Virtues. 

Joun McCarrrey, A Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine for General Use. (1866) 

Hell is the home of honor, duty, justice, and the 
rest of the seven deadly virtues. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. 
Act iii. (1903) 

Neither faith, hope, nor charity enters into the 
virtues of a savage. 

Jonn Lussock, Prehistoric Times. Ch. 14. 
(1865) Rosert Morven, Geography Rectt- 
fied, p. 423 (1680), in speaking of China, 
says, ‘‘Their special Virtues are Theft, Mur- 
der and Adultery.” 


2 
Virtue and pleasure are not, in fact, so nearly 
allied in this life as some eloquent writers 
have laboured to prove. 
Mary Wo ttstonecrart, A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. Ch. 4. (1792) 


li—Virtue and Happiness 


3 
If you can be well without Health, you may 
be happy without Virtue. 

THomMas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 2745.(1732) 
Virtue and Happiness are but two names for the 
same Thing. 

THOMAS FuLLeR, Gnomologia. No. 5363. 
Virtue and Happiness are Mother and Daughter. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5364. 


Nor can you suppose that anyone is happy 
but the man who is wise and good. (Neve 
putes alium sapiente bonoque beatum.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 20. (20 B.C.) 
Without virtue happiness cannot be. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, xiv, 405.(1790) 
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Through virtue lies the one and only road to 
a life of peace. (Tranquillae per virtutem 
patet unica vitae.) 

JuVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 364. (c. A.D. 120) 

6 

It is in virtue that happiness consists; for 
virtue is the state of mind which tends to 
make the whole of life harmonious. (ἐν αὐτῇ 
τ᾽ εἶναι τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν, ἅτ᾽ οὔσῃ ψυχῇ πεποιημένῃ 
πρὸς τὴν ὁμολογίαν παντὸς τοῦ βίον.) 

ZENO, Apothegm. (c. 275 Β. 0.) See DIOGENES 
LaErtius, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 89. 

Virtue is by its very nature a thing for joy. 
(ὅτι ἥ τ᾽ ἀρετὴ χαρτόν ἐστι φύσει καὶ ὁ ἔχων 
αὐτὴν αἰεὶ γέγηθε.) 

PHito, De Mutatione Nominum. Sec. 167, (c. 
A.D. 40) 

The wise man is always happy, and every good 
thing is full of joy. (Semper sapiens beatus est. 
Atque etiam omne bonum laetabile est.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 15, sec. 43. (45 B.C.) 

Neither can the virtues exist without happy life, 
nor happy life without the virtues. (Nec enim 
virtutes sine beata vita cohaerere possunt nec illa 
sine virtutibus.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 28, sec. 80. Cicero also quoted the prov- 
erb, “Nemo potest esse felix sine virtute” 
(No one can be happy without virtue). 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
“Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

Pope, 4n Essay on Afan. Epis. iv, }. 309. (1732) 
The last line quoted by CraAssr, The Bor- 
ough. Letter xvi. (1810) 

You may be more happy than Princes, if you will 
be more virtuous. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 

Be in general virtuous, and you will be happy. 

FRANKLIN, On Early Marriages. 

Beatus esse sine Virtute nemo potest. (No one 
can be happy without virtue.) 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 

*Tis virtue makes the bliss, where’er we dwell. 

Co.iins, Persian Eclogues. No. i, J. 6. (a. 1759) 
BE GOOD AND YOU WILL BE HAPPY, see under 
GOODNESS. 
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7 
Ipsa suit pretium virtus sibi, that Vertue is 
her own reward, is but a cold principle, and 
not able to maintain our variable resolutions 
in a constant and settled way of goodness. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 47. (1643) 
If virtue were its own reward, it would no longer 
be a human quality, but supernatural. (Si la 
vertu se suffisait 4 elle-méme, elle ne serait plus 
une qualité humaine, mais surnaturelle.) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 587. (1746) 
To propose a reward for virtue is to render 
virtue impossible. 
Cartyte, Miscellanies (1857), i, 89. (1828) 
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1 
Duty is its own reward. (Officii fructus sit 
ipsum officium. ) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, sec. 73. (c. 45 B.C.) 
Virtue is its own reward. (Pretium sibi virtus.) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, epis. 14,1. 31. (ς. A.D. 11) 
Justice and each of the other virtues is its own 
reward, (δικαιοσύνη καὶ ἑκάστη τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῶν 
éavrns ἐστι γέρας.) 

Piito, De Specialibus Legibus. Bk. ii, sec. 259. 
(c. A.D. 40) Philo’s statement is implicit in 
the common Stoic aphorism that virtue is 
happiness in itself (αὐταρκὴς πρὸς εὐδαιμονίαν, 
and αὐτὴ de αὑτὴν aiperés). Servius (ARNIM, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, iii, 45) has 
an exact parallel: “Stoici dicunt virtutem 
esse pro praemio si nulla sint praemia.” 

Do vou ask what it is that I seek from virtue? 
Only herself. For she offers nothing better—she 
herself is her own reward. (Interrogas, quid pe- 
tam ex virtute? Ipsam. Nihil enim habet melius, 
ipsa pretium sui.) 

Srneca, De Vita Beata. Ch. 9, sec. 4.(c. A. Ὁ. 58) 
The reward of all virtue is in itself. (Virtutum 
umnium pretium in ipsis est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxxi, sec. 19. (c. 
A.D. 64) Quoted by MONTAIGNE, ii, 16. 
Virtue herself is her own fairest reward. (Ipsa 

quidem virtus sibimet pulcherrima merces.) 

Sirius Itaricus, Punica. Bk. xiii, 1. 663. (c. 
A.D 85) 

Virtue is its own reward. (Ipsa quidem Virtus 
oretium sibi.) 

CLAUDIAN, Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theo- 
doro Consult, 1. 1. (A. bd. 399) 

To follow Vertue, as its own reward. 

Drypten, Tyrannic Love. Act ii, sc. 1. (1669) 
Virtue is its own reward. 

JoHun Drynen, The Assignation, Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1673) Vansrvucn, The Relapse. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1697) Home, Douglas. Act tii, sc. 1. (1756) 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzleutt. Ch. 15. (1850) 

The onlv reward of virtue is virtue. 

EMERSON, Essavs: Friendship. (1841) 
Virtue is its own disappointment. 

Puitip MoELLER, Madame Sand. Act i. (1917) 
Virtue is its own reward, but have you ever 
realized what a damned poor reward it may be? 

PERCIVAL WILDE, Inquest, Ὁ. 133. (1940) 

If virtue is its own reward, who blames man for 
wandering farther afield ? 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 145. (1940) 


2 
Virtue glories not in the spoil, but in the 
victory. 
DEKKER AND WesstTeER, Northward Hoe. Act 
v. (1607) 


Not among many thousands will you find one 
man who considers virtue its own reward. 
(Nec facile invenias multis in milibus unum, 
| virtutem pretium qui putet esse sui.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. 3, 1. 11. (a,b. 13) 
Who would embrace virtue if you stripped her 
of her rewards? (Quis enim virtutem amplectitur 
ipsam, | praemia si tollas ?) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. x, 1. 141. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
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In your opinion virtue requires no reward and 
is to be sought for itself. (Iudice te mercede 
caret per seque petenda est.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. BK. ii, epis. 3, 1.35 (A.D. 13) 
Virtue will not be followed except for her own 
sake, (La vertu ne veult estre suyvie que pour 
elle mesme.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1580) 

O let us still the secret joy partake, 
To follow Virtue ev’n for Virtue’s sake. 

Pore, The Temple of Fame, \. 364. (1711) 
5 


Virtue is the highest reward. Virtue truly 
goes before all things. (Virtus praemium est 
optimum; | virtus omnibus rebus anteit pro- 
fecto.) 

Prautus, Amphitruo, |. 648. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The highest glory is won by the highest virtue. 
(Ut is gloria maxime excellat, qui virtute pluri- 
mum praestet.) 

Cicero, Pro Planco. Ch. 25, sec. 60. (54 B.C.) 
Honor is the reward of virtue. (Honor est prae- 
mium virtutis.) 

Cicero, Philippicae. No. iv, sec. 4. (44 B.C.) 
Either virtue is an empty name, or the wise man 
rightly seeks it as his glory and reward. (Aut 
virtus nomen inane est,| aut decus et pretium 
recte petit experiens vir.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 17, 1. 41. (20 B.c.) 
Blessing ever waits on virtuous deeds, 

And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

CONGREVE, Mourning Bride. Act v, sc.12.(1697) 


6 
Virtue has its due rewards. (Sua praemia 
laudi.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 461. (19 B.C.) 
Right returns to right. (Droit a droit revient.) 
JEAN ΡῈ Boves, De Baret et de Haimet, }. 393. 
(c. 1250) See MONTAIGLON, iv, 105. 


7 
Virtue is worth seeking for its own sake, and 
not from hope or fear or any external mo- 
tive, (τ΄ ἀρετὴν... αὐτὴν δι’ αὑτὴν εἶναι 
αἱρετήν, ov διά τινα φόβον ἣ ἐλπίδα ἥ τι τῶν 
ἔξωθεν.) 

ZENO, Apothegm. (ς. 275 B.c.) See DIoGENES 

Laertius, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 89. 


VISION 
See also Ghost 


8 
Perfect blessedness, which consists in a vision 
of God. (Beatitudinem perfectam, quae in 
Dei visione consistit. ) 
St. Tuomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae. 
(1265) Hence “beatific vision.” 


9 
What is that proverb that ye have in the land 
of Israel, saying, The days are prolonged, and 
every vision faileth? (Quod est proverbium 
istud vobis in terra Israel? dicentium: In 
longum differentur dies, et peribit omnis 
visio. ) 

Old Testament: Exckiel, xii, 22. (c. 590 B.C.) 
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Where there is no vision, the people perish. (Cum 
prephetia defecerit, dissipabitur populus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxix, 18.(c. 350 B.C.) 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, ... 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, .. . 
Leave not a rack behind. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, iv, 1, 148. (1611) 


1 
That which destroyeth a vision is the veil 
over it. 
PTAH-HOTEP, Instruction. No. 23. (c. 3550 
B.C.) Prisse Papyrus. Gunn, tr. 


2 
I am sick of visions and systems, that shove 
one another aside, and come over again, like 
the figures in a moving picture. 
Horace ΛΝΆΓΡΟΙΕ, Letter to George Montague, 
21 Nov., 1765. 


VISIT 
See also Guest, Hospitality 


3 

Fish and visitors smell in three days. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 

See under GUEST. 

Visits should be short, like a winter’s day; 

Lest you’re too troublesome, hasten away. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 

God bless him who pays short visits. 
BurcKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 303.(1817) 

Short visits make long friends. 
Folk-Lore. Vol. xxxiv, p. 329. (1923) 


A man who stays a week with another, makes 
him a slave for a week. 
_ JOHNSON. BOSWELL, Life, 15 May, 1783. 


The painful ceremony of receiving and re- 
turning visits. 
SMOLLETT, Peregrine Pickle. Ch. 5. (1751) 
The visit paid, with ecstasy we come, 
As from a seven years transportation, home. 
WILLIAM Cowper, Conversation, }. 399. (1781) 
“Visits always give pleasure,” say the Portu- 
guese, “if not the coming, then the going.” 


6 
Half my visits are cake and caudle visits. 
Ty er, The Contrast. Act v, sc. 2. (1787) 


VOCATION 


7 
Each man has his own vocation. The Talent 
is the call. 

R.W. Emerson, Essays: Spiritual Laws.(1841) 
The test of a vocation is the love of the drudgery 
it involves. 

L. P. Smitn, Afterthoughts. (1931) 


8 
Labor every man in his vocation. (Trauaillez 
chascun en sa vocation.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 45. (1534) 
It is said, labour in thy vocation. 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry V1, iv, 2, 17. (1590) 
"Tis no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, i, 2, 116. (1597) 


VOICE 


VOICE 


9 
Being in the right does not depend on having 
a loud voice. 
Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 381. (1938) A 
Chinese proverb. 


10 
In Pilates vois he gan to crye. 

CuHaucer, The Miller's Prologue, 1. 16. (c. 
1386) The loud voice belonging to the part 
of Pilate in the mystery plays. 

In a pylates voyce, a haulte voyx. 

PaLsGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, 837. (1530) 
He heard a certain oratour speaking out of meas- 
ure loude and high, and altogether in Pilate’s 
voice. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus, p. 382. (1542) 
Streight after diner myne aunte had no choice, 
But other burst, or burst out in pilat’s voice. 

Joun Heywoonp, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10.(1546) 
11 
The voice is the best music. 

JoHN CraRKeE, Paroemiologia, p. 57. (1639) 
The Devil hath not, in all his quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xv, st. 13. (1824) 
There is no index of character so sure as the 
voice. 

ZDISRAELE Tancred. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1847) 
1 


The owl has one note, the crow another. 
(Aliud noctua sonat, aliud cornix.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. ti, No. 74. 
(1523) Another form is, “The owl has a 
different voice from the quail” (Alia noctuae, 


alia vox coturnicis). 
13 


When she’s quite in voice she'll go to C. 
SAMUEL Foote, The Author: Epilogue. (1757) 
I am not in voice [for singing] today. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, The Citizen of the World. 
Letter Ixxi. (1760) 
I was in wonderful voice last night. 
Dickens, Letters (1880), ii, 391. (1868) 
My wife is quite out of voice. 
Pah LyaL_, We Two. Ch. 26. (1884) 
The voice which speaks in conformity with 
our dearest hopes will always be listened to. 
EMILE Gaporiau, File No. 113. Ch. 10. (1867) 


15 
Great-hearted Stentor of the brazen voice, 
whose voice is as the voice of fifty men. 
Σ τέντορι εἰσαμένη μεγαλήτορι χαλκεοφώνῳ.) 
Homer, ἐαά. Bk. v, |. 785. (c. 850 B.c.) Ares, 
the God of war, was also a renowned 
shouter, for a few lines further along (1. 
860), Homer tells how he “bellowed loud 
as nine thousand warriors or ten thousand 
cry in battle.” 
Shouting louder than Stentor. (μεῖζον ἐμβοᾶν rod 
Lrévropos.) 
Lucian, De Luctu. Ch. 15. (c. A.p. 175) 
His voice used to swell like a trumpet. (Vox 
crescebat tanquam tuba.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 44. (c. A.D. 60) 


VOICE 


His voys was as a trompe thunderinge. 
Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, |. 1316. (c. 1386) 


1 
He hath a good voice to beg bacon. 
James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 


2 
The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. 
(Vox clamantis in deserto.) 

Old Testument: Isaiah, x\, 3. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness. (φωνὴ 
βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, iii, 3. (a.p. 65) 

also Mark, i, 3; Luke, iii, 4. 


3 
A still small voice. (Sibilus aurae tenuis.) 
Old Testument: I Kings, xix, 12..(c. 700 B.C.) 
The still small voice of gratitude. 
Tuomas Gray, Ode for Music, 1. 64. (1769) 
The still small voice is wanted. 
Cowper, The Tusk. Bk. v, |. 685. (1784) 
Inexorable conscience holds his court, 
With still, small voice the plot of guilt alarms. 
Erasmus Darwin, Mores Concluded. (c.1794) 
Yet there still whispers the small voice within. 
Byron, The Island. Canto i, st. 6. (1823) 
“A still small voice” comes from the wild. 
THOMAS PRINGLE, Afar in the Desert. (a. 1834) 
A still small voice spake unto me. 
TENNYSON, The Two Voices, 1. 1. (1842) 
The still, small voice. Conscience. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Still. (1941) 


4 

My voice is sweeter than the bee-wrought 
honeycombs. (μελισσοτεύκτων κηρίων ἐμὰ 
Ὑλυκυρώτερος ὀμφά.) 

ῬΙΝΌΑΚ, Fragments. Frag. 152, Sandys. (c. 480 
B.c.) See CRAMER, Anecd. Oxon., i, 285, 19. 
VOICE OF HONEY, HEART OF GALL, See under 
DISSIMUIL ATION. 

A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 

Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 690. 
(c. 1386) 

111 speak in a monstrous little voice. 

SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 2, 54. (1596) 


5 
A voice has flown into my ear. (Vox mi ad 
aures advolavit. ) 
Prautus, Am phitrvon, 1. 325. (c. 200 B.c.) 
I know not what voice has flown into my ears. 
(Nescio quoia vox ad aures mi advolavit.) 
Prautus, Mercator, |. 864. (c. 200 B.C.) 


6 
The living voice moves. (Viva vox adficit.) 
Puiny, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 3. (a. Ὁ. 98) Quoted 
as “a common saying,” meaning that what 
men hear affects them more deeply than 
what they read. 
The spoken voice perishes; the written word re- 
mains. (Vox audita perit, litera scripta manet.) 
Wittram Caxton, Maxim. (c. 1480) Quoted. 


7 

A man plucked a nightingale and finding al- 
most no meat, said, “You're all voice and noth- 
ing else.” (Φωνὰ rv ris ἐσσι καὶ οὐδὲν ἄλλο.) 


Prutarcn, Sayings of Spartans. Sec. 233A. (c. 
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A.D.95) The Greek of the well-known Latin, 
“Vox et praeterea nihil” (A voice and noth- 
ing morc), sometimes attributed to Seneca. 
Vox et praeterea nihil. A sound (or voice or 
word) and nothing else: Often jocular or sar- 
Castic. 
ParTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Vox. (1941) 
He divulged nothing. Vox et praeterea nihil. 


LAWRENCE TREAT, O as in Omen, p. 168.(1943) 
8 


His voice as the sound of many waters. (4 
φωνὴ αὐτοῦ ws φωνὴ ὑδάτων πολλῶν.) 

New Testament: Revelation, i, 15. (c. a.p. 90) 
Repeated in JI Esdras, vi, 17. The Vulgate 
is, ‘Vox illius tamquam vox aquarum mul- 
tarum.” 

His voice was propertied As all the tuned spheres. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 83. 
(1606) 

Like music on the waters Is thy sweet voice to me. 


Lorn Byron, Stanzas for Music. (1815) 
9 


The voice is nothing but beaten air. (Vox 
nihil aliud quam ictus aer.) 
SENECA, Naturales Quaestiones. Bk. ii, sec. 29. 
(c. A.D. 62) 
10 Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 272. (1605) 
The humble, low voice, which is so excellent a 

thing in women. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT, Letter to Browning, 11 
Jan., 1845. Her first letter to him. 


11 
To loose the whole tongue. (πᾶσαν ins 
γλῶσσαν.) 
ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Electra, 1. 596. (c. 409 B.c.) To 
scream. 
To let the whole voice go. (πᾶσαν φωνὴν ἱέντα.) 


Prato, Laws. Sec. 890D. (c. 345 B.C.) 
12 


I see with my voice. (φωνῇ ὁρώ.) 

SOPHUCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 137. (c. 408 
B.C.) Storr translates the phrase, “Ears, 
they say, are eyes to the blind.” See under 
BLINDNESS. 


13 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


TENNYSON, Break, Break, Break, \. 11. (1842) 
14 


My voice stuck in my throat. (Vox faucibus 
haesit.) 
VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. ii, 1. 774; bk. iii, 1. 48; bk. 
iv, 1. 280. (19 B.c.) Vox Poputi, Vox Del, 
see under PEOPLE. 


VOLCANO 


18 
As I sat opposite the Treasury Bench, the 
Ministers reminded me of those marine land- 
scapes not unusual on the coasts of South 
America. You behold a range of exhausted 
volcanoes. 

DISRAELI, Speech, Manchester, 3 April, 1872. 
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1 
We are dancing on a volcano. (Nous dansons 
sur un volcan.) 

N. A. ΡῈ SALvanpby, Remark, to the Duke of 
Orleans, at a féte to the King of Naples, 31 
May, 1830. See under DANCING. 

I feel as if we were taking tea on the slope of 
a volcano. 

Lancpon MItTcHELL, The New York Idea. Act 

i. (1906) 


VOMIT 


2 
As a drunken man staggereth in his vomit. 
(Sicut errat ebrius et vomens. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xix, 14. (c. 725 B.C.) 
A dog returneth to his vomit. (κύων ἐπισ- 
rpéwas ἐπὶ τὸ ἴδιον ἐξέραμα.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvi, 11. (c. 350 
B.c.) Also New Testament: II Peter, ii, 22, 
of which the Vulgate is, “Canis reversus ad 
suum vomitum,” and which Wyclif renders, 
“As a dogge that turneth agen to his 
spuyng.” A Greek proverb, being applied, 
in Greek literature, to those who return to 
their evil ways after a seeming reformation. 
Perhaps the oldest of all dog proverbs. It 
is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, iii, v, 13. 

He is the hound, shame is to seyn, 
That to his casting goth ageyn. 
(C’est le mastins qui gloutement 
Retourne a son vomissement.) 

JEAN DE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 11967. 
(c. 1270) CHAUCER (?), tr., 1. 7287. (ς. 1365) 

We returne to our pryde .. . as y dogge to his 
vomyt. 

WYNKEN DE WorbeE, ed., The Pilgrimage of 
Perfection, 119. (1526) 

Shal I with the Dog, redire ad vomitum? 

Georce Petriz, Petite Pallace, p. 269. (1576) 
The Dog hauing surfetted to procure his vomitte, 
eateth grasse and findeth remedy. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 61. (1579) 
Returned againe with the dog to my vomit. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 329. 

Le chien est retourné ἃ son propre vomissement 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 7, 68. (1599) 

He'll soon return to his own vomit. 
Swirt, Upon the Horrid Plot Discovered by 
Harlequin, \. 36. (1722) 


3 
The (too) great mouthful of bread, thou 
swallowest it and vomitest it. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xiv, 1. 17. (c. 700 8.c.) Griffith, tr. 
The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou 
vomit up. (Cibos, quos comederas, evomes.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 


VOTING 


4 

The Electors shall meet in their respective 

States, and vote by Ballot for two Persons 
etc. J. 

[ Constitution of the U.S. Pt. ti, sec. 1. (1787) 

The members bind themselves... to see... 

all ballot-box stuffers brought to punishment. 
Harpers Magazine. Vol. xiii, p. §52/1. (1856) 


VOTING 


There are scores of familiar phrases con- 
nected with politics and with voting, most 
of them of American origin, such as “to 
crawfish,” “to dodge the issue,” “to be 
snowed under,” “to split the ticket,” “to be 
on the fence,” “to whitewash,” and so on. 
See A Dictionary of American Engksh. 


5 
The man who can right himself by a vote 
will seldom resort to a musket. 
J. F. Cooper, The American Democrat. Ch. 10. 
(1838) 
Among free men there can be no successful ap- 
peal from the ballot to the bullet. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, (c. 1862) See YouNG, The 
Lesson of the Hour, in Magazine of History. 
No. 43. 


A straw vote only shows which way the hot 
air blows. 

O. Henry. (New American Literature, p. 170.) 
7 
I am not one to hunt for the votes of a fickle 
public at the cost of suppers and gifts of 
worn-out clothes. (Non ego ventosae plebis 
suffragia venor | impensis cenarum et tritae 
munere vestis. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 19, 1. 37. (20 B.C.) 


8 
As long as I count the votes, what are you 
going to do about it? 

WitrtrAM Marcy Tween, of the ballot in New 

York City, in November, 1871. 

Whin iliction day come, th’ judzes an’ clerks was 
all {τ O’Brien, an’ Dorgan didn’t get votes 
enough to wad a gun. 

F. P. DuNNE, Oratory in Politics. (1896) 
More men have been elected between Sundown 
and Sunup, than ever were elected between Sun- 
up and Sundown. 

WILL Rocers, [literate Digest, p. 152. (1924) 


9 
Vote early and vote often. 

Joun VAN Buren, Advice to Voters. (1836) 
John Van Buren was a New York lawyer 
and politician, a son of Martin Van Buren 
See Devens, Our First Century, p. 263. 

“Vote early and vote often,” the advice openly 
displayed on the election banners in one of our 
northern cities. 

W.P. MI es, of South Carolina, Speech, House 
of Representatives, 31 March, 1858. 

Be sure and vote at least once at all elections. 

Artemus Warp,Fourth of July Oration.(1859) 

10 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish 
I give my heart and my hand to this vote. 
DANIEL Wesster, Exlogy, upon John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, 2 August, 1826 
Webster introduced this as a speech by 
Adams in favor of the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, deriving it from 
the record of a conversation between Adams 
and Jonathan Sewall, in 1774, in which 
Adams said, “Sink or swim, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish with my country, was my 
unalterable determination.” 


VOW 
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VOW 


See also Oath 


1 
Better it is that thou shouldst not vow, than 
that thou shouldst vow and not pay. (Melius 
est non vovere, quam post votum promissa 
non reddere. ) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 5. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Vow me no vows. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Wit Without Money. Act iv, 
sc. 4. (c. 1614) 
Destruction dwels in unperformed Vowes. 
FRANCIS QUARLES, Solomons Recantation, v, 
66. (1645) 


These mariners’ vows ended with the tempest. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy War. BK. ii, ch. 46. 
(1639) 
Vows made in Storms are forgot in Calms. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 
(1732) See also under INGRATITUDE. 
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3 
When a man makes a vow he is putting a 
chain about his neck. 

Palestinian Talmud: Nedarin, fo. 89a. (c. 400) 
3 


By all the vows that ever men have broke. 
In number more than ever women spoke. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
i, 1, 175. (1596) 
I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 3, 115. (1600) 
Men’s vows are women’s traitors. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 4, 56. (1609) 
Vows were ever brokers to defiling. 
SHAKESPEARE, Lover’s Cont plaint, |. 173. (1609) 


VULGARITY 


5 
A thing is not vulgar merely because it is 
common. 

Hazuitt, Table-Talk: On Vulgarity. (1821) 


6 
If we can’t be moral, at least we can avoid 
being vulgar. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
ii. (1906) 


No medicine can cure vulgarity. (Man jén 
wu yao i.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1543. (1875) 


8 
Vulgarity is setting store by ‘‘the things that 
are seen.” 
Lapy Morcan (née SYDNEY OweENson), Diary, 
12 Sept., 1818. 
Vulgarity is simply the conduct of other peop!e 
Ἢ Oscar WILDE, An Ideal Husband. Act iii.(1895) 


It’s worse than wicked my dear, it’s vulgar 

Unknown, Punch Almanack, 1876. 

“The Discobolus is out here because he is vul- 
gar— 

He has neither vest nor pants with which to 
cover his limbs; 

I, sir, am a person of the most respectable con- 
nections— 

My brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr. Spur- 
geon.” 

O God! O Montreal! 

SAMUEL BUTLER, A Psalm of Montreal. (1875) 
Written after a visit to the Montreal Museum 
of Natural History, where he found a plaster 
cast of the Discobolus gathering dust in a 
lumber-room because, as the custodian ex- 
plained, it was rather vulgar. 


VULTURE 


10 
To what vulture shall this corpse belong? 
(Cuius vulturis hoc erit cadaver?) 

MarrTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. vi, No. 62. (c. A. Ὁ. 85) 
If you are a vulture, look for a corpse. (Si 
vultur es, cadaver expecta.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. (c. a.p. 64) As quoted 

by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 14. 


W 


WAGES 


11 

“A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work”: 
it is as just a demand as Governed men ever 
made of Governing. 

CarLYLeE, Past and Present. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1843) 
A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work is ever 
my partner’s motto. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch. 13. 

(1865) 
Instead of the conservative motto, “A fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe 
on our banner the revolutionary watchword, 
“Abolition of the wage system.” 
ΠΝ. Platform: Preamble. Adopted at Chi- 
cago, June, 1905. 


12 
A living wage. 
Sir ANDREW CrarkgE, coining the phrase in 1892. 
See Westminster Gazette, 24 Nov., 1900, 
p. 10/1. 
A living wage includes not only decent mainte- 
nance for the present but also a resonable provi- 
sion for such future needs as sickness, invalidity, 
and old age. 
Pastoral Letter, Roman Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops of the U.S., 22 Feb., 1920. 
No business which depends for existence on pay- 
ing less than living wages to its workers has any 
right to continue in this country. 
F. Ὁ. Roosevett, public statement, 16 June, 
1933. 
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WALKING 


1 
It is but a truism that labor is most produc- 
tive where its wages are largest. 
Henry Georce, Progress and Poverty. Ch. 9. 
(1879) 
2 
Be content with your wages. (ἀρκεῖσθε τοῖς 
ὀψωνίοις ὑμῶν.) 
New Testament: Luke, iii, 14. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Contenti estote stipendiis ves- 
tris.” 


3 
The wages of sin is death. (τὰ γὰρ ὀψώνια τῆς 
ἁμαρτίας θάνατος.) 
New Testament: Romans, vi, 23. (c. A.D. 57) 
See also under Sin. 
The wages of sin is an income for life. 


WILLIAM IrisH, Last Night, p. 87. (1943) 
4 


The iron Jaw of wages. (La loi d’airain du 
salaire.) 
A. R. J. Turcot, Réflexions Sur la Formation 
et la Distribution des Richesse. (1766) 


WAITING 


5 
He who hates waiting enters without being 
invited. 
ΑΝΙ, Teaching. No. 47. (c. 2000 B.C.) 
6 


We had no remedy, but to wait and see. 

Deror, Robinson Crusoe (Globe), i. 267.(1719) 

The tailor . . . bid them wait and see. 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz: Scotland Yard. 
(1836) 

The honourable members must wait and see. 

H. H. Asouita, his repeated reply to a series 
of demands by the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, 1910, that he reveal in advance, 
against precedent, the terms of an impend- 
ing bill. See O. E. D. 

7 

Fortune rewards waiting with the first prize. 
(La misma fortuna premia el esperar con la 
grandeza del galardon. ) 

BALTASAR GRaciAn, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
55. (1647) 

All good abides with him who waiteth wisely; 
we shall sooner overtake the dawn by remaining 
here than by hurrying over the hills of the west. 

H. Ὁ. THorgau, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers: Monday. (1849) 

General Wait commonly proves in the end more 
than a match for General Headlong. 

J. R. Lowext, The Biglow Papers. Ser. ii, No. 
2. Introduction. (1862) 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 
Joun Mitton, On His Blindness. (c. 1650) See 
under SERVICE. 
Waitings which ripen hopes are not delays. 
Epwarp Bentowes, Theophila. (1652) 


9 
You wait for what never happens. (Expectas 
quod nusquamst.) 

Prautus, Curculio, 1. 144. (c. 200 5.6.) 


10 

Everything comes to him who knows how to 

wait. (Tout vient a poinct qui peult attendre. ) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 48, (1548) 

The modern French form is, “Tout vient a 
celui qui sait attendre.”’ 

Everything comes if a man will only wait. 
DIsraAEL!, Tancred. Bk. iv, ch. 8. (1847) 

All things come round to him who will but wait. 
H. W. Loncrettow, Tales of a Wayside Inn: 

The Student’s Tale, last line of the poem. 
Quoted. (1863) 

Everything comes to those who know how to 

wait. 

Lorp AveBuRY, Use of Life. Ch. 15. (1894) 
Ah, ‘All things come to those who wait,” . .. 
They come, but often come too late. 

VIOLET FANE (Lapy Mary M. Currie), Tont 

Vient ἃ Qui Sait Attendre. (c. 1890) 

Alas! all things come too late for those who wait. 
James HuNeEKER, Chopin, p. 77. (1900) 

To him who waits, time opens every door. 

S. G. Cnampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 357 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. The Russians 
sav, ‘The future belongs to him who knows 
how to wait.” 


11 
Be still and have thy will. 
WILLIAM TINDALE. (c. 1530) As quoted by 
TRENCH, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 2 
He that stays does the business. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 190. (1640) 
He that can stay, obtains. 
Georcre Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 851 
He that bides well betides. 

James KEL ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (1721) 
“Patient waiters are no losers” is a variant 
form of this saying. 

More males wait for females than females wait 
for males. 

OcpEN Nasu, / Had No Idea It Was So Late. 
(1939) 


12 
We shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter 
our policy of watchful waiting. 
Wooprow Witson, Message to Congress, 2 
Dec., 1913. The first appearance of the 
phrase. 
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We must walk before we run. 
prnOncE Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 2. (1851) 


Why do you walk around as though you had 
swallowed a spit? (τέ οὖν ἡμῖν ὀβελίσκον xara- 

πιὼν περιπατεῖ.) 
Ἐριζτετῦυβ, Discourses. Bk. i, ch. 21, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 100) Or, in modern phrase, a ramrod. 


Diversified . . 
walks in life. 
Fiztpinc, Covent-Garden Journal. No. 56. 
(1752) 
Those who are placed in the higher walks of life. 
James Forpyce, Sermons to Young Women. 
Vol. fi, ch. 13. (1766) 


. according to their different 


WALKING 


1 
He that can travel well a-foot, keeps a good 
horse. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737 


2 
Walke, drab, walke. Nay (quoth she) walke, 
knaue, walke. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 

Walke, knaues, walke. 

Roxburghe Ballads, i, 55. (1630) “Walk, 
knaue!” is a parrot’s note.—vi, 211. Go walk 
up, out knave!—viii, 869. 

He got his walking-papers. 

Davip Crockett, Colonel Crockett’s Tour, Ὁ. 
170. (1835) The French say, “Faire prome- 
ner” (To make him take a walk) ; the Dutch, 
“Temand zijn pasport geven” (To give him 
his passport). 


3 

To walk by owl-light: to fear arrest. 
James Howe, Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (1659) 

5 


Of all exercises walking is the best. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to T. M Randolph, 
Jr., 1786 


Oui vadit plane, vadit sane, that is, He that 
walketh playnly. walketh safely. 
Huon LAtimMeEr, Seven Sermons (Arber), p. 
28. (1549) 
He wisely walketh that doth safely go. 
BOnpENHAM, Belvedere (Sp. S.), p. 49. (1600) 
He that goes softly, goes safely. 
WILLIAM Ropertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 672. (1681) 


6 
Is it not said: It is good walking when one 
hath his horse in his hand? 

Joun νιν, Endimion. Act iv, sc. 2. (1591) 
He may well walk afoot, says the proverb, who 
leads his horse by the bridle. (Il a bel aller a 
pied, dict on, qui mene son cheval par la bride.) 

Montaicne, Essays, Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1595) 

"Tis merry walking with a horse in hand. 

Joun Taytor, A Short Relation, p. 5. (1653) 
It is good walking with a horse in one’s hand. It 
is good when a man of any art, trade, or pro- 
fession has an estate to support him. 

James KEtty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 196.(1721) 
How fine an instinct into the workings of the 
human heart is here! It is easy to stoop from 
State, when that state may be resumed at will. 
: TRENCH, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 71. (1852) 


Is not he yat sitteth more subiect to sleepe 
then he that walketh? 
: Joun Ly y, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 


Solvitur ambulando—the motto of the philo- 
sophic tramp—had also to be the motto of 
the editor. 

F. W. Martianp, Leslie Stephen. Ch. 17.(1906) 
Solvitur ambulando is a Latin proverbial saying, 
which means “The matter—the difticultvy—is 
settled or solved by walking.” 

Eric Partripae, Dictionary of Clickés. (1941) | 
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9 
Vsing an alderman’s pace before he can wel 
gange. 
BriAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig 14. (1583) 
Alderman’s pace, a Jeisurely walking. 
RANDLE CotcRAVE, Dictionary: Abbé. (1611) 
He is paced like an alderman. 
Joun CriarKk, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 32. (1639) 
A fisherman’s walk, two steps and overboard. 
ΜΊΓΗΑΕΙ, Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log. Ch. 1. 
(1829) 
A cat’s walk: a little way and back. 
W. C. Hazuirt, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1869) 


10 
Talk English, my boy, or walk Spanish. 
Jonn NEAL, Brother Jonathan, ii, 450. (1825) 
To depart under compulsion. 
To take a feller up jest by the slack o’ ᾿ς trowsis, 
An’ walk him Spanish clean right out o’ all his 
homes an’ houses. 
J. R. Lowe tz, Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. ti, 1. 
83. (1848) 
She'll make you walk Spanish. 

G. W. Curtis, Prue and I, p. 57. (1856) 
You jist make ’em walk chalk. 

Mark Twain, A True Story. (1875) 

I’s a-gwyne to make you walk as straight as a 
string. 

MarK Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson, Ὁ. 156 

(1893) 
11 
[He] wouldn’t raise his hand, if every one of 
them walked over him. 

H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin.Ch.16.(1852) 
My ambassadors may not dance as elegantly as 
European courtiers, but they can walk round 
them in a treaty. 

T. C. Hartsurton, Wise Saws, p. 20. (1859) 
Are you going to Iet that old high-banker walk all 
over youP 

S. E. Wuite, The Riverman, p. 10. (1908) 


12 
I trauelled . . . upon my well approued hac- 
ney (old Bayard of ten toes). 
UnENoWN, Discouerte of Knights of the Poste, 
sig. A3. (1597) 
The walke of the wofull and his Horse, Bayard 
of ten toes. 
NICHOLAS BrETON, Good and Badde, Ὁ. 35. 
(1616) 
Bayard-of-ten-toes, To walk on foot. 
J. E. Brocpen, Provincial Words and Expres- 
stons Current in Lincolnshire, p. 20. (1866) 
To go upon the Franciscans’ hackney. 
GEORGE HeErsBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
SHANK’S MARE, see umder MARE. 
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13 
These are the Spartan walls. (ταῦτά ἐστιν τὰ 
Λακεδαιμονίων τείχη.) 


AGESILAUS THE Great, Kino oF SPARTA. (C. 
375 8.c.) Pointing to the citizens in full 
armor when someone wished to know why 
Sparta was without walls. The story 15 ὃ 
common one. See Puutarcn, Lycurgis, ch 
19; Prato, Laws, 7780. DEMOSTHENES, De 
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Corona, 299. The Latin proverb is, ‘‘Viris 
fortibus non opus est moenibus” (To brave 
men walls are unnecessary). See under City. 

Dost thou know what Agesilaus said, when he 

was asked, Why the great city of Lacedemon 

was not enclosed with walls? Lo here (said he) 
the walls of the city, in showing them the in- 
habitants and citizens thereof, so strong, so well 
armed, and so expert in military discipline. (Mon- 
trant les habitans & citoyens tant bien expers en 
discipline militaire, & tant fors & bien armez, 
Voicy (dist i!) les murailles de la Cité.) 
RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 15. (1532) 


1 
They hold counsel only in the open fields 
(for, says Rashi, “‘walls have ears’). 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 8b. (c. 
450) See under Ear. 
Walls are so wilful to hear without warning. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
v, 1, 210. (1596) 
Walls have tongues and hedges ears. 

Swirt, A Pastoral Dialogue, |. 8. (1727) 
Behind a wall or a hedge don’t tell your secret. 
(Dietro una muraglia o una siepe, non dir il 
tuo segreto.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 

erbes, p. 210. (1856) 


2 
I'll be a wallflower without ever having been 
a bud. 

Crype Fitcna, The Climbers. Act i. (1901) 
Usually at the weekly hops Maggie kept a spot 
on the wall warm with her back. 

O. Henry, The Coming-Out of Maggie. (1906) 


3 
Give cob a hat and a pair of shoes and he'll 
last forever. 
W. C. Haziitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 142. 
(1869) Give a mud wall a slate coping and 
a stone foundation. 
Uf you raise a mud vvall, let both sides be smooth. 
Arthur E. Mouce, Proverbs from Ningpo. 
(1870) Don’t leave it rough and unsightly 
on your neighbor’s side. The Chinese also 
say, “One family builds a wall and two 
families get the benefit of it.” 


4 
Hard and hard will not make a wall. (Durum 
et durum non faciunt murum.) 

Atrrep Henpverson, Latin Proverbs, p. 97. A 
medieval jingle. Some soft substance must 
unite the hard things to hold them together 

Harde with harde neuer made good wall. 

James Sanrorp, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ 
210. (1572) Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. 
(1578) Florio gives the Italian, “Duro con 
duro no fece mai buon muro.” The Germans 
say, “Hart gegen hart nimmer gut ward”; 
the French, “Dur contre dur, ne font pas 
bon mur.” 

ini with hard,” saith the proverb, “makes no 
wall. 

Tomas Furrer, Church-History of Britain 
Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1655) 

Hard with hard makes not the Stone-wall. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1797.(1732) 
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5 
The wooden wall alone shall remain uncon- 
quered. (τεῖχος ξύλινον.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. vii, ch. 141. (c. 445 
B.C.) The reply of the Delphian oracle to 
the Athenians before the hattles against 
Xerxes at Thermopylae and Salamis in 480 
B.C. Themistocles decided that by “wooden 
wall” the oracle meant the ships, and at 
once put them in order, with the result that 
the Athenians won a great victory at Salamis. 
See also PLutarcu, Themistocles, x, 2. “Mu- 
rus ligneus”’ is the Latin. 

Our Wodden Walles (as Themistocles called the 
Ships of Athens). 

WILLIAM PHILLIP, tr., Linschoten’s Voyages: 
To the Reader. (1598) 

Ships . . . bee the wodden walles for defence of 
our Realm. 

Joun Stow, Survey of London, p. 468. (1598) 
Our carnal confidence and security in the strength 
of our wooden and watry walls. 

BisHoOP ROBERT SANDERSON, Sermons (1681), 

iii, 129. (1625) 
The wooden walls are the best walls of this 
kingdom. 

THOMAS Coventry, Speech, 17 June, 1635. See 
GARDINER, History of England, iii, 79. 

You truly have fortified Britain with wooden 
walls. (Tu certe Ligneis Muris Britanniam muni- 
visti.) 

Unxnown, Latin Address, sent to Samucl 
Pepys by the University of Oxford, Oct. 
1702. Pepys was secretary of the admiralty 

Our wooden walls (so our ships are commonly 
called). 

THomas Futter, Worthies (1840) ,338.(1662 ) 
Every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great and small, 
And help to build the wooden wall! 
LoNGFELLOW, Building of the Ship, |. 66.(1849) 


6 
I am in this matter euen at the harde walle. 
and se not how to go further. 
Sir Tomas More, Works (1557), p. 187 
(1528) 
That indeede shall driue him to the wall. 
And further than the wall he can not go. 
Tuomas Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. 
(1546) 


They never went to the wall. 

Tuomas NasHe, Pasquil’s Return sig A4.(1589) 
They are both desperately in love with her, and 
one must go to the wall. 

KinGsLey, Geoffrey Hamlyn. Ch. 29. (1859) 
It is easy to see which power will go to the wall. 

Lorn BroucHaM, The British Constitution. 

Ch. 20. (1861) 
THE WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL, see under 
WEAKNESS. 


8 
Those who daub walls on both sides. 
(Utrosque parietes linunt. ) 
Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 39. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) To 
sit on the fence, or carry water on both 
shoulders. See under FEnce. 


WANT 


1 
A white wall is fool’s paper. 
James SANForD, tr., Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 
218. (1572) See under Foot. 


2 
It is evil running against a stone wall. 
THoMaS WILSON, The Arte of Rhetorique 
(1909), p. 189. (1560) 
There is Jackson standing like a stone wall! 
Bric.-GEN. BERNARD E. BEE, at the battle of 
Bull Run, 21 July, 1861, referring to the 
Confederate general, Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson. General Jackson always insisted 
that Bee had referred to his brigade, and not 
to himself personally, which was probably 
the case, but the sobriquet “Stonewall” stuck 
to him the rest of his life. 


3 
Yes, yes, God wote they geve me the wall, 
Or elles with my clubbe I make them to fall. 
UNKNOWN, Thersites, 1. 150. (c. 1537) To give 
the wall is to allow a person the privilege of 
walking next the wall, as the cleaner and 
safer side of a pavement. So to take the 
wall of a person is to take the inside position. 
I haue made some go vppon wodden legges for 
taking the wall on me. 
Unknown, Arden of Feversham. Act v, sc. 1. 
(1592) 
In the last age . . . there were two sets of peo- 
ple, those who gave the wall, and those who 
took it; the peaceable and the quarrelsome. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, in BOSWELL, Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides, 20 Sept., 1773. 


WANT 
See also Necessity, Need, Poverty 


4 
Who could have thought of his . . 
to want. 

FRANCES Burney, Cecilia. Bk. iv, ch.10.(1782) 
Many was the time that want had come in at 
her door. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 

bourhood. Ch. 9. (1866) 


. coming 


5 
There is no woe to want. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 332. (1605) 
No woe to want. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 244. (1639) 
There is no Woe like to Want. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4926.(1732) 
Want makes strife ‘twixt man and wife. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.551.(1855) 
Want is a mighty leveller. 
: R. W. Barsour, Thoughts, Ὁ. 46. (1900) 


Want, the mistress of invention. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Busy Bodie. Act i, 
sc. 1. (1708) 
Want is the mother of industry. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.551.(1855) 


7 
Better leaue then lacke. 
JouHn Heywoon, Proverbs, Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Futier, Holy State, iv, 14. (1642) Key, 
Scottish Proverbs, p. 66. (1721) 
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8 
The shame of want makes want a shame to 
bear. (αἰσχυνόμενος αἴσχιστα πενίαν ἂν φέροις.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Kock, iii, 220, (c. 300 
B.c.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 128A. 


That man is least in want who desires least. 
(Is minimum eget mortalis qui minimum cu- 
pit.) 

PUBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.324.(c.43 B.C.) 
Bad is want that is born of plenty. (Mala est 
inopia ex copia quae nascitur.) 

Ῥυβι 5 Syrus, Sententiae. No. 418. 
Nothing but want sets a limit to waste. (Per- 
dendi finem nemo nisi egestas facit.) 


AEUBLIENUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 508. 
1 


Want will wrest away devotion’s rein. 
Sapl, Gulistan, vii, 19. (c. 1258) 
Want will perjure The ne’er touch’d vestal. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 12, 
30. (1606) 


The remedy against want is to moderate your 
desires. 
SapI, The Gulistan. (c. 1250) CLouston, 
Flowers from a Persian Garden, p. 7. 


“T want that diamond-ring of yours.”—“Why. 
then, want’s like to be your master.” 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“Come up stairs; I want you.”—“Then want 
must be your master. I’m busy.” 

J. P. CoLiier, Punch and Judy, Ὁ. 80. (1828) 
Wylie ... replied stoutly that it was pretty 
well known . . . what he wanted in that quar- 
ter. “Well, then,” said Nancy, “Want will be 
your master.” 

CHARES Reape, Foul Play. Ch. 50. (1869) 
1 


Want is the whetstone of wit. 
RICHARD TARLTON, Jests, p. 36. (1611) 
Wit’s whetstone, Want, made us quickly learn. 
JoHN TAYLOR THE Water-Poet, The Pennyles 
Pilgrimage, 1. 211. (1618) 


WANTS 
a See also Wishes 
I want what I want when I want it. 
HENRY BLossom. Title of one of the song 
successes of Mule. Modiste. (1905) 
I do not know what I want, but I know that I 
want it. 
O. Henry, The Venturers. (1910) 
She’s a young lady who knows what she wants 
when she wants it. 
PuHILip Barry, The Philadelphia Story. Act i. 
(1939) 


1 
He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver, nor he that loveth abundance with 
increase. (Avarus non implebitur pecunia: et 
qui amat divitias, fructum non capiet ex eis.) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 10. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Probably the origin of “The more he has, 
the more he wants.” 
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There are three wants which can never be satis- 
fied: that of the rich, who wants something 
more; that of the sick, who wants something 
different; and that of the traveller, who says, 
“Anywhere but here.” 

EMERSON, Considerations by the Way. (1860) 
Chi tutto vuole niente astringe. He who wants 
everything gets nothing. 

DELEHANTY, Arise from Sleep, p. 195. (1942) 


1 
It is not good to want and to have. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 64. (c. 1595) 
I will not want when I have and when I haven't 
too. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 344. (1678) 
It is hard both to have, and want. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 221.(1721) 
I don’t like to make two wants of one; want 
when I have it, and want when I have it not. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


2 
Those who want much are always much in 
need. (Multa petentibus [ desunt multa.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 16, 1. 42. (23 B.C.) 
More than we use is more than we want, and a 
Burthen to the Bearer. 

THomas FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 3462.(1732) 
He who buys what he does not want will want 
what he cannot buy. 

F. E. Hurme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 227. (1902) 

It isn’t what you want in this world, it’s what 
you can get. 

E. 5. Garpner, The D.A. Goes to Trial, Ὁ. 235. 

(1940) 
What they wanted they went and took, as the 
poem says. 

Nice, Morano, Murder in Wardour Street, 
p. 77. (1940) The reference is to Kipling’s 
“When Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre.” See 
under PLAGIARISM. 


3 
What lacke ye, sir, what seek ye? 
THOMAS Newsery, Dives Pragmaticus, sig. A3. 
(1563) 
What do you lacke? 
BEN JONSON, Bartholomew Fayre. Act ti, sc. 1. 
(1614) The salesman’s traditional cry. 


4 
What she wants in up and down she hath in 
round about. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. (1678) 
A rendering of the Latin, “Quod alibi dimi- 
nutum, exsquatur alibi” (What is wanting 
one way may be made up in another). 

daa you want up and down, you have to and 
ro. 
5 James ΚΕΙΙΥ, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 346.(1721) 


All our wants, beyond those which a very 
moderate income will supply, are purely im- 
aginary. 
Henry St. Joun, Letter to Swift, 17 March, 
1719. 
Man’s rich with little, were his judgment true; 
Nature is frugal, and her wants are few. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. v, 1. 167. (1728) 
Our real wants in a small compass lie. 
Cuaurcuiit, Independence, 1. 465. (a. 1764) 
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6 

He that wants money, means and content is 

without three good friends. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 2, 26. (1600) 
ΒΚ. ii, sec. 27. 


7 
He who has the fewest wants is nearest the 
gods. (ἐλαχίστων δεόμενος ἔγγιστα εἶναι θεῶν.) 
Socrates, Apothegm. (c. 410 B.c.) See D1- 
OCENES LAERTIUS, Socrates, bk. ii, sec. 27. 
Quoted by ΧΕΝΟΡΗΟΝ, Memorabilia, i, 6, 10. 


8 

Man wants but little; nor that little, long. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1]. 118. (1742) 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

Go_psmMiTH, The Vicar of Wakefield: Ch. 8, 
The Hermit. (1766) Dickens, The Old 
Curiosity Shop. Ch. 8. (1841) Goldsmith was 
careful to put the lines in quotation marks. 
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9 

That baggage carries her purse in her bosom; 

and, according to the northern proverb, is as 

liquorish at a penny as at a posset. 
Stir WILLIAM DavENANT, The 

Master. Act iv, (1668) 

A jut with her bum would stir an anchoret. 

Concreve, Love for Love. Act i, sc. 2. (1685. 


Man’s the 


10 

Wanton Kitlins may make sober old Cats 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5415.(1732) 

Wanton kittens may make sober cats. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.551.(1855) 


11 

The daughters of Zion... walk with 
stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, walk- 
ing and mincing as they go, and making 3 
tinkling with their feet. (Filiae Sion ambula- 
verunt extento collo, et nutibus oculorum 
ibant, et plaudebant, ambulabant pedibus 
suis. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, iii, 16. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Wanton girls swing lascivious loins. (Inprobis 
puellae vibrabunt lascivos Jumbos.) 

MakrtTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 78.(c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
They are as lose of their lippes and as free of 
their flesh as may bee. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Palace, p. 171. (1576) 
12 
Wantonness and honor are never in harmony 
(Lascivia et laus numquam habent con- 
cordiam.) 

Pus.itius Syrvus, Sententiae.No.338.(c.43 B.C.) 
Wantonness, not judgment, is what levity prefers 
(Libido, non iudicium, est quod levitas sapit.) 

Pusiitrus Syrvus, Sententiac. No. 340. 
Wantonness subdues even behind grave counte- 
nance. (Libido cunctos etiam sub vultu domat.) 

Pusiitius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 341. 

13 
As wanton as a calf with two dams. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 208. (1670) 
Like the celebrated calf that sucked two cows. 

Bracxmorz, Mary Anerley. Ch. 13. (1880) 
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See also Army, Battle, Soldier 

1 
War is not sparing of the brave, but of 
cowards. (“Apns δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθῶν φείδεται, ἀλλὰ 
κακῶν.) 

ANACREON, Epigram. (c. 550 B.c.) See Greek 

Anthology. Bk. vii, epig. 160. 

War for his meals loves dainty food; 
He spares the bad and takes the good. 

D’Arcy Trrompson, Sales Attici. (c. 1868) 


2 
Ares’ chick. (""Apews νεοττός.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, |. 835. (414 B.C.) 
Ares was the Greek god of war.” 


3 
The fate of nations is still decided by their 
wals. 
FranK 5, Brack, Speech, Chicago, 22 June, 
1904, nominating Theodore Roosevelt as Re- 
publican candidate for President. 


4 

It is magnificent, but it is not war. (C’est 

magnifique mais ce n'est pas la guerre.) 

GENERAL PIERRE BOSQUET, on witnessing the 

charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 25 
Oct., 1854. The phrase has been attributed to 
Marshal Francois Canrobert, who likewise 
saw the charge. 


5 

He longs for war but dislikes the battle. 
Joun Lewis Burckuarpot, Arabic Proverbs. 

No. 766. (1817) 

6 

In war events of importance are the result of 

trivial causes. (In bello parvis momentis 

magni casus intercederent. ) 

Caesar, De Bello Civili. Bk.i,sec.21.(c. 48 B.C.) 
It is an old proverb, Maxima bella ex levissimis 
causis: The greatest Feuds have had the smallest 
Beginnings. 

WILLIAM PENN, Some Fruites of Solitude. No. 

315. (1693) See also under TRIFLEs. 


7 
War has no use for free speech. (ταρρησίας 
γὰρ ov δεῖται πολέμος.) 


Ju Lius Cagsar, to Metellus, who was arguing 
against Caesar’s conduct of the war with 
Pompey. (49 B.C.) 

Among the calamities of war may be justly num- 
bered the diminution of the love of truth. 

SAMUEL JonNSON, The Idler. No. 30. (1758) 

The appalling thing about war is that it kills all 
love of truth. 

GeorG Branpks, Letter to Georges Clemenceau, 
March, 1915. 

The first casualty when war comes is truth. 

HikaAmM Jounson, Speech, U.S. Senate. (1918) 


8 
When was a war not a war? When it was 
carried on by methods of barbarism. 
Sir HENrY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Speech, at 
cura of National Reform Union, 14 June, 
1; 
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9 

War to the castle, peace to the cabin! (Guerre 
aux chateaux, paix aux chaumiéres! ) 
ἊΝ CuHAMForT, Mot d’Ordre. (1790) 


Even war is pusillanimously carried on in this 
degenerate age; quarter is given; towns are 
taken, and the people spared; even in a storm, 
a woman can hardly hope for the benefit of a 
rape. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 12 Jan., 1757. 
᾿ 


Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, Speech, House of Com- 
mons, 20 Aug., 1940, referring to the Royal 
Air Force which had beaten off the German 
Luftwaffe during the Battle of Britain. 


Wars bring scars. 
JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 44. (1639) 
Ray, p. 154; FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1745. 
War will leave its scars behind, sir. 
sarees Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 27. (1826) 


War must be waged by waking men. 

Joun CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 318. (1639) 
War must not be waged by Men asleep. 
gp OMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5419.(1732) 


War is merely the continuation of politics by 
other means. (La guerre n’est la continuation 
de la politique par d’autres moyens. ) 
GEN. Kart von CLausEwi1z, Vom Kriege. Ch. 
1. (1832) See also Vol. iii, p. 139. 


We'll be over, we’re coming over, 

And we won't come back till it’s over, over 
there. 

ΤΣ ἜΘΕΘΕ M. Conan, Over There. (1917) 


And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 
ὩΣ T. CoLerwwcE, Kubla Khan, |. 29. (1798) 


A good man must have trained the people for 
seven years before they are fit to go to war. 
To lead an untrained multitude into battle is 
equivalent to throwing them away. 
ConrFucius, Analects. Bk. xiii, ch. 30. (c. 500 
B.C.) Giles, tr. 
To employ an uninstructed people in war may be 
said to be destroying the people. 
MeEncivus, Discourses. Bk. vi, pt. ii, ch. 8, sec. 2. 
(c. 300 Β. ς.) Paraphrasing Confucius. 
War should be long in preparing in order that 
you may conquer more quickly. (Diu apparan- 
dum est bellum ut vincas celerius.) 


ΕΓ HSLIEIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.148.(c.43 B.C.) 
1 


He has never been on a warpath. 

J. F. Cooper, The Deerslayer. Ch. 17. (1841) 
The Indian will make a treaty [of peace] in the 
fall, and in the spring he is again “upon the 
war-path.” 

CAVANAUGH, of Montana, Debate, House of 

Representatives, 28 May, 1868. 
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A tremendous knocking at my door announced 
that Bobby was again on the war-path. 
F, G. Trarrorp (Mrs. J. H. Rmwvett), The 
Mad Tour, p. 266. (1891) 


1 
Warre is the dead mans holy-day. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Feste. (1611) 
War is death’s feast. 
GrEorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 823. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia.No.5417.(1732) 


2 
We've got to ’ave wars every now and then 
to prove we're top-dog. 
Noe. Cowarp, Cavalcade. Pt. i, sc. 1. (1931) 
Speaking of the British. 


3 
The most unjust war, if supported by the 
greatest force, always succeeds. 

St. JOHN DE CrEvecoeuR, Letters from an 

American Farmer. Letter 9. (1782) 

Gop Is ALWAYS ON THE SIDE OF THE HEAVIEST BAT- 
TALIONS, see under Gop. 
d 


You may think there are greater things than 
war. I do not; I worship the Lord of Hosts. 
: DISRAELI, Coningsby. Bk. iii, ch. 1. (1844) 


I wisht it cud be fixed up so’s th’ men that 
starts th’ wars could do th’ fightin’. 
F. P. DunNE, War and War Makers. (1899) 


6 
The War-god loathes those who hesitate. 
(‘Apyns στυγεῖ μέλλοντα“.) 

Evuripwes, Children of Hercules, \. 722. (c. 430 
B.C.) See also under HesitaTION. 

The less men spare themselves in battle the safer 
they are. (Quanto sibi in proelio minus peper- 
cissent, tanto tutiores fore.) 

Lucrus CorNnexius SuLta, Address, to his sol- 
diers before leading them into battle against 
Jugurtha. (107 B.c.) See Sattust, Bellum 
lugurthinum. Ch. 107, sec. 1. 


7 
Such is the havoc wrought by dreadful war. 
(τοιαῦθ' ὁ τλήμων πόλεμος ἐξεργάζεται.) 
Evuripipes, Suppliants, 1. 119. (c. 421 B.C.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem, ii, 
15. 
The daughters of war be these, Famine, ruine, 
plague, fyre, swoord, destruction, desolation, I 
should haue saide, shedding of blood, 4] these be 
ayders vnto warre: but enuy is almost cause of al. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 39. (1578) 


8 
I hate war, for it spoils conversation. 
FONTANELLE, Epigram. (c. 1800) As quoted by 
Emerson, Miscellanies: War. Or, as an old 
French peasant woman remarked to Aristide 
Briand in 1917, “There mustn’t be any more 
war. It disturbs too many people.” 
I detest war, it spoils armies. 
Granp Duxe Constantine or Russia, Re- 
mark. (c. 1820) 
I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. 
.-. I hate war. 
F. Ὁ. Roosevett, Speech, at Chautauqua, N.Y., 
14 Aug., 1936. Repeated during presidential 
campaign of 1940. 
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9 
Solomon’s adage that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom does not apply 
to war. “Councils of war never fight” has 
passed into a proverb. 
ARCHIBALD Forses, Barracks, Bivouacs and 
Battles (1910), p. 191. (1891) 
Call no council of war. It is proverbial that coun- 
cils of war never fight. 
H. W. Harreck, Telegram, to Gen. G. G. 
Meade, after Gettysburg, 13 July, 1863. ARMS 


WEAK WITHOUT COUNSEL, see under ARMS. 
10 


Warre is a game wherein very often that side 
loseth which layeth the oddes. 
THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 
20. (1642) 


11 
I git thar fustest with the mostest. 
GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD Forrest, Confed- 

erate cavalry leader in the Civil War, when 
asked how he won his victories. (1865) See 
SHEPPARD, General Bedford Forrest, p. 265. 
Quoted by Mary Jounston, Cease Firing, 
p. 228; Crare Bootne, Europe in the Spring, 
p. 172; and by Winston CHURCHILL, at a 
press conference in Washington, 25 May, 
1943. 


12 
War and Physic are governed by the eye. 
Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 905. (1640) 


13 

Civil strife is as much worse than united war 
as war is worse than peace. (στάσις γὰρ ἔμφυλος 
πολέμου ὁμοφρονέοντος τοσούτῳ κάκιον ἐστὶ ὅσῳ 
πόλεμο: εἰρήνης.) 

Heropotus, History. Bk. vili, ch.3.(c. 445 B.C.) 
All is misery in civil wars. (Omnia sunt misera in 
bellis civilibus.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. iv, epis. 9. (46 B.C.) 
Any sort of peace with our fellow-citizens seems 
to me preferable to civil war. (Mihi enim omnis 
pax cum civibus bello civili utilior videbatur.) 

Cicero, Philip picae. No.ii,ch.15,sec.37.(44 B.C.) 
Civil dissension is the enemy’s chance. (Seditio 
civium hostium est occasio.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus, Sententiae.No.680.(c.43 B.C.) 
The wounds of a kindred hand are deeply felt. 
(Alta sedent civilis volnera dextrae.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. i, 1. 32. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
Make us foes of every nation, but prevent a civil 
war. (Omnibus hostes reddite nos populis: civile 
avertite bellum.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ii, 1. 52. 

A Civill Warre, indeed, is like the Heat of a 
Feaver; but a Forraine Warre is like the Heat of 
Exercise, and serveth to keep the Body in Health. 

Francis Bacon, Essays, Of the Greatnesse of 

Kingdomes and Estates. (1625) 
Civil wars of France made a million of Atheists, 
and thirty thousand witches. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1165. (1640) 
Though the left hand conquer the right, no ad- 
vantage is gained. (Tso ch’lien ta yu shou, sui 
shéng pu ju wu.) 

Wittiam Scarporovcn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2246. (1875) 
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1 
War is men’s business. (πόλεμος δ᾽ ἄνδρεσσι 
μελήσει.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 492. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Quoted by AristopHANEs, Lysistrata, |. 520. 
(412 Β. 6.) In]. 538, Lysistrata declares that 
“War is the business of women” (πόλεμος δὲ 
γυναιξὶ μελήσει). 


2 

The god of war is alike to all, and slayeth him 
that would slay. (ξυνὸς ννάλιος, καί τε κτα- 
νέοντα κατέκτα. 


Homer, Iliad. Bk. xviii, |. 309. (ς. 850 B.c.) 
The issue of battle is uncertain. (Incertos exitus 
pugnarum.) 

Cicero, Pro Milone. Ch. 21, sec. 56. (52 B.c.) 

Usually adapted to,“Incerti sunt exitus belli.” 
The issue of war is always uncertain. (Exitus 
semper incerti.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vii, epis. 3. (50 B.c.) 
Repeated in vii, 7; xiv, 13. 

The thinges fellen, as they doon of warre. (Le 
cose andavan si come di guerra.) 

Boccaccio, ll Filostrato. Canto i, st. 16. (c. 
1250) CHAUCER, tr., Troilus, i, 134. 

This bene bot chance of Armes. 

Sir Davip Lynpesay, The History of Squire 
Meldrum, |. 577. “It wes bot chance of 
Weir.”’—Jbid., 1. 1832 

Fortune of warre 

Wniriam Caxton, Fables of Aesop, iv, xiv. 
(1484) STEELE, The Tatler, No. 58. (1709) 
HALiaM, Constitutional History. Vol. ii, ch. 
10. (1827) etc., etc. 

The chance of war. 
SITAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 5, 75. (1610) 


Wars hateful to mothers. (Bellaque matribus 
| detestata. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. 1, ode 1, 1. 24. (23 B.C.) 
Who could fittingly tell of Mars clad in adaman- 
tine tunic? (Tunica tectum adamantina.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 6,1]. 13. 

Souls of bronze, reinforced with diamond. (Ames 
de bronze ... armé de diamant.) 

LA ΕΌΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 12. (1678) 

4 
War permits no excuses. (ἄγων δὲ πρόφασιν οὐκ 
ἐπιδέχνυται.) 

Ιβυσυβ, Fragments. Frag. 45. (c. 535 B.C.) 
Quoted by ZeNonrus, Proverbs, i, 44, who re- 
marks that Milon calls this proverb Ibycean 
because it was first used by Ibycus. See Ep- 
Monps, Lyra Graeca, ii, 107. 

In war there is no room for two mistakes, (οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἐν πολέμῳ δὶς ἁμαρτεῖν.) 

LAMACHUS, an Athenian general οἱ c. 500 B.C. 
See Pirutarcn, Moralia: Sayings of Kings, 
186F, Plutarch also relates that Iphicratcs, 
another famous Athenian general of c. 450 
B.c., added to this another epigram: “The 
worst words a general can utter are the fa- 
miliar, ‘I never should have thought it!’” 

A contest does not admit excuses, (ἀγώνα 
προφάσεις οὐ πάνυ δέχεσθαι.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 751}. (c. 345 B.C.) 
Quoted as a proverb. 


War admits no excuses. (Certamen non accipit 
excusationes. ) 


Quintus Curtius Rurvs, History of Alexan- 
der. Bk. vii. (c. A.D. 69) Cited by Erasmus, 


It is not permitted to make two mistakes in war. 
(ἁμαρτεῖν οὐκ ἔνεστι Sis ἐν πολέμῳ.) 

ErAsMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. i, No. 31. 
(1523) The Latin is, “Non licet bis in bello 
peccare.” 

In warre, there is no meane to erre twice; the 
first, and least fault being sufficient to ruine an 
army. 

Sir THomasS Oversury, Characters: A Worthy 
Commander in the Warres. (1614) 

5 
I have seen enough of one war never to wish 
to see another. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to John Adams, 
1794. 

War is as much a punishment to the punisher as 
to the sufferer. 

JEFFERSON, Letter to Tench Coxe, May, 1794. 
In war, whichever side may call itself the victor, 
there are no winners, but all are losers. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Speech, at Kettering, 
England, 2 July, 1938. “War is a business 
that ruins those who succeed in it,” is an 
epigram of unidentified authorship. 


6 
With men, the state of nature (status natu- 
ralis) is not a state of peace, but of war. 

IMMANUEL KAntT, Perpetual Peace.Ch.2.(1795) 
War requires no particular motive; it appears 
ingrafted in human nature. 

IMMANUEL Kant, Perpetual Peace. Suppl. 1. 
7 
To those to whom war Is necessary it is just. 
(Iustum est bellum, quibus necessarium.) 

Livy, History. Bk. ix, sec. 1. (c. 10 B.C.) 

The arms are fair 

When the intent of bearing them is just. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, v, 2, 88. (1597) 
Wars are just to those to whom they are neces- 
sary. Iusta bella quibus necessaria. 

EDMUND BurkE, Reflections on the Revolution 

in France. (1790) 

Ye say, a good cause will hallow even war? I 
say unto you: a good war halloweth every cause. 
(Ihr sagt, die gute Sache sei es, die sogar den 
Krieg heilige ? Ich sage euch: der gute Krieg ist es, 
der jede Sache heiligt.) 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, Also Sprach Zarathus- 

tra: Vom Krieg und Krtegsvolke. (1883) 


8 
War : now the judge. (Utendum est iudice 
bello. 

Lucan, De Bello Civili, Bk. i, 1. 226. (c. a. D. 60) 


My sentence is for open war. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost, Bk. ii, 1. 51. (1667) 


My voice is still for war. 
ΤΌΒΕΡΗ Aporson, Cato. Act ii, sc. 1. (1712) 


9 . 

War is the greatest plague that can afflict 

mankind. . . . Any scourge is preferable to it. 
Martin Lutuer, Pable-Tatk. No. 821. (1569) 
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Ez fer war, I call it murder. 

J. R. Lowe t, The Bighow Papers. No. 1.(1848) 
It is well that war is so terrible—we would grow 
too fond of it. 

Rosert Ε΄. Le, to James Longstreet, at Fred- 

ericksburg, 13 Dec., 1862. 
War and its horrors, and yet I sing and whistle. 

GeorceE E. Picxett, Letter to His Wife, May, 

1864. 
When This Cruel War Is Over. 
C. C. Sawyer. Title of popular song. (1864) 


4 
Here I am, and here I stay. (J’y suis, et j’y 
reste.) 

MarsSHAL Patrice MAvuRICE pE MacMaAnon, 
Retort, when warned that the Malakof for- 
tress, which he had just taken by storm dur- 
ing the siege of Sebastopol, 8 Sept., 1855, 
would probably be blown up by the Rus- 
sians. MacMahon, however, is said to have 
affirmed that the phrase was not used by him 
at Malakof, but was invented by himself 
and his wife while preparing a speech for the 
National Assembly, 18 Nov., 1873. See Notes 
and Queries, 15 July, 1911. 

Sighted sub sank same. 

Donatp F. Mason. Wireless report to the U.S. 

Navy Department, 26 Feb., 1942. 
They Were Expendable. 


W. L. Wunte. Title of book. (1942) 
2 


Wars and rumours of wars. (πολέμους καὶ 
ἀκοὰς πολέμων.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxiv, 6. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Praelia, et opiniones prae- 
liorum.” Often adapted to “war and rumours 
of war.” 

3 
"Tis a principle of war that when you can use 
the lightning ’tis better than cannon. 

NapPoLeon I, Sayings of Napoleon. (c. 1812) 

War is a singular art. I have fought sixty battles, 
and I learned nothing but what I knew when I 
fought the first. 

ΝΑΡΟΙΈΟΝ I, to Gaspard Gourgaud, at St. 
Helena. 

You must not fight too often with one enemy, or 
you will teach him all your art of war. 

ΝΑΡΟΙΕΟΝ I. As quoted by Emerson, Repre- 
sentative Men: Napoleon. 


4 
Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I come out 
against thee with the sword. (Non transibis 
per me, alioquin armatus occurram tibi.) 
Old Testament: Numbers, xx, 18. (c. 550 B.C.) 
You may not pass. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, v, 2, 5. (1607) 
They shall not pass! (Ils ne passeront pas!) 
ΟΡ ΚΑΙ, Henri Poitiers PETAIN (?), Ordre 
du Jour, issued to General Castelnau during 
the battle of Verdun, Feb., 1916. See N.Y. 
Times, 6 May, 1917. The phrase, like an- 
other credited to Pétain, “On les aura!” 
(We'll get them!), became at once a slogan 
for the French nation. It has been asserted 
by friends of General Robert Nivelle, who 
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succeeded Pétain in command at Verdun and 
saved it by the capture of Douaumont and 
other forts, that he and not Pétain originated 
“Ils ne passeront pas.” (Oct—Dec., 1916) 
The Hun is either always at your throat or at 
your feet. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, Speech, to the US. 
Congress, 19 May, 1943. Quoted as a saying. 


To make war upon those who trade with us 
is like setting a bulldog upon a customer at 
the shop-door. 

THOMAS Paine, The Age of Reason. (1794) 
War has but one thing certain, and that is to in- 
crease taxes. 

THOMAS PAINE, Prospects on the Rubicon. 
War is never a solution—war is an aggravation. 
‘; Louis N. Parker, Disraeli. Act i. (1911) 


War even to the knife. (Guerra al cuchillo.) 
Jost ΠΕ PaLaFOX, GOVERNOR OF SARAGOSSA, 
Retort, when summoned to surrender by the 
French in 1808. 
War, war is still the cry, “War even to the knife!” 
Byron, Childe Harold. Canto i, st. 86. (1812) 
This was the occasion of war to the knife. 
FREDERICK MArryat, Percival Keene. Ch. 18 
(1842) “Guerre a outrance,” or “Guerre a 
mort” (War to extremity. War to the death), 
are the French phrases, and the French also 
have a satirical excuse for any inconvenience, 
“C’est la guerre,” varied sometimes by “C’est 
la grande pénitence.” 


7 

To the inexperienced war is pleasant, but he 
that has known it, in his heart sorely fears its 
approach. (γλυκὺ δ᾽ ἀπείρῳ πόλεμοτ' πεπειρα- 
μένων δέ τις | ταρβεῖ προσιόντα νιν καρδίᾳ 
περισσῶς.) 

Pinpar, Dance Songs. Frag. 110, Sandys. (c. 
480 B.c.) See Stosacus, Florilegium, 50, 3. 

Eager for war through lack of experience. 
(ἀπειρίᾳ ἐπιθυμῆσαί τινα τοῦ Epyou.) 
THucipyYDES, History. Bk. i, ch. 80.(c. 400 B.C.) 
Ther is ful many a man that crycth “werre! 
werre!” that woot ful litel what werre amounteth 

Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus Sec.12.(¢.1387) 

Sweet to the inexperienced is war. (γλυκὺς ἀπείρῳ 
πόλεμος.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iv, cent. i, No. 1. 
(1523) Erasmus calls this a celebrated prov- 
erb, and gives the Latin, “Dulce bellum in- 
experto.” His dissertation on its origin and 
meaning runs to fourteen pages of the 
Adagia, and has been translated and pub- 
lished separately (1794) as The Plea of 
Reason, Religion, and Humanity against 
War. Included by Taverner, Translations 
from Erasmus, fo. 67, with the rendering, 
“Batell is a swete thynge to them that neuer 
assayed it,” and the advice, “He that lysteth 
to knowe more of this prouerbe, let him go 
to Erasmus which handleth in his Chiliades 
this prouerbe copyously and eloquently.” 

Warre is counted pleasaunt to them not tryeng 
the same. 


Enwarp More, Defence of Women,).239.(1560) 
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War seems sweet to such as know it not. 
GeorcE GASCOIGNE, Posies: Dulce Bellum In- 
experto. (1575) 
War is sweet to those 
That never have experienced it. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Revenge for Honour. Act 
i, sc. 3. (c. 1630) 
Wars are sweet to those that know them not. 
James HoweE tl, English Proverbs, p.11.(1659) 
It’s a rough trade-—war’s sweet to them that 
never tricd it. 
WALTER Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 28. (1816) 


; 
Do what you will, so you vanquish your foe. 
(χρὴ δὲ πᾶν ἔρδοντα μαυρῶσαι τὸν εχθρόν.) 

Pinpar, /sthmian Odes. Ode iv, 1.48. (ς. 477 

B.C.) Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 21A. 
Nothing is to be despised in war. (Nihil in bellum 
oportere contemni.) 

Cornetius Nepos, De Viris Illustribus: Thra- 

sybulus. (c. 40 Β. 6.) Quoted as a precept. 
Who asks whether the enemy were defeated by 
strategy or valor? (Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste 
requirat ?) 

VerciL, Aenera. Bk. ii, 1. 390. (19 B.C.) 

Fit site for stratagems and wiles of war. (Accom- 
moda fraudi armorumque dolis.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid, Bk. xi, 1. 522. (19 B.C.) 

Of war men ask the outcome, not the cause. 
(Quaeritur belli exitus, non causa.) 

SENECA, Hercules Furens, |. 407. (c. a. D. 60) 
He who overcomes an enemy by fraud is as much 
to be praised as he who does so by force. 

NiccoLo MACHIAVELLI, Discorst. Ch. 13. (1531) 
The right of war, Who can take, let him take. 
(Droict de guerre, qui potest capere capiat.) 

Raperais, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 26. (1532) 

It is war’s prize to take all vantages. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry ΡΨ], i, 4, 59. (1591) 
In Warre all wayes and weapons are lawfull. 

Futier, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 20. (1642) 
To warre .. . this also is consequent: that noth- 
ing can be Unjust. The notions of Right and 
Wrong, Justice and Injustice have there no place. 
... Force and Fraud, are in warre the two 
Cardinall virtues. 

Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch.13.(1651) 
ALL's FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR, See under LOVE. 

2 

It is the province of kings to cause war, and 
of God to end it. (Penes Reges est inferre 
bellum, penes autem Deum terminare.) 

CARDINAL REGINALD PoLe, to Henry VIII. (c. 

1540) See Notes and Queries, 27 Jan., 1917. 
War is the trade of kings. 

JoHn Drypen, Aing Arthur. Act ii, sc. 2.(1691) 
War ... has been called the sport of kings. 

; QuiILLer-Coucu, Mayor of Troy. Ch. 5.(1906) 


The bird of war is not the eagle but the stork. 
CHARLES FRANCIS Potter, Speech, at Senate 
hearing on birth control bill, 1931. 


Warfare seems to signify blood and iron. 

(Caedes videtur significare sanguinem et fer- 

rum. ) | 
QUINTILIAN (?), Declamationes, 360.(¢. a. D.75) 


It is not by speeches and resolutions that the 
great questions of the time are decided . . . but 
by iron and blood. (Eisen und Blut.) 
BIsMARCK, Speech, in the Prussian House of 
Delegates, 30 Sept., 1862. 


The common proverb, In time of war, neither 
eat nor plant mint. (En prouerbe commun, 
En temps de guerre ne mange. & ne plante 
manthe. ) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 38. (1552) 
Rabelais explains that if a man who has eaten 


mint is wounded, it is very difficult to stop 
the flow of blood. 


6 

Who preacheth war is the devil’s chaplain. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) 

He that preacheth up War, when it might well 

be avoided, is the Devil’s Chaplain. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2251.(1732) 
7 


War, hunting, and law, are as full of trouble 
as pleasure. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1670) See 

also under LOVE: ITS BITTERNESS. 
War, the needy bankrupt’s last resort. 

NicHoras Rowe, tr., Pharsalia, i, 343. (1718) 
War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 
The lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade. 

SHELLEY, Queen Mab. Pt. iv, 1. 168. (1813) 


R 
Worse than war is the fear of war. (Peior est 
bello timor ipse belli.) 

SENECA, Thyestes, 1. 572. (c. A.D. 60) The Ital- 
ians have the same proverb, ‘“Pegzio ἃ la 
paura della guerra che la guerra stessa.” 

Dying is more honorable than killing. (Quanto 
honestius mori discunt homines quam occidere.) 

SeNnEcA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.Ixx,sec.27.(a.a. D.64) 


9 

To the wars, my boy, to the wars! 

He wears his honour in a box unseen. 

That hugs his kicky-wicky here at home. 
SHAKESPEARE, AU’s Well that Ends Well, ii, 3, 

295. (1602) 

Sundry other marks upon his body, that showed 

him to have been in the wars. 
WILLIAM Scoressy, ed., Whaleman’s Adven- 


᾿ tures. Ch. 10. (1850) 
1 


O war, thou son of hell! 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry VI, v, 2, 33. (1590) 
The perfect type of hell. 

FULKE GREVILLE, Treasury of Warre. (c. 1625) 
When war begins, then hell openeth. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1139 
(1640) From the Italian, “Guerra comin- 
ciata, inferno scatenato.” The Germans say, 
“When war comes, the devil makes hell bis- 
ger.’ 

A day of battle is a day of harvest for the devil 

WILL1AM Hook, Sermon, Taunton, Mass.,1640. 

There is many a boy here today who looks on 
war as all glory, but, boys, it is all hell. 

GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, Ad- 
dress, before a Grand Army of the Republic 
convention at Columbus, Ohio, 11 Aug., 1880. 
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See Lewis, Sherman, Fighting Prophet. In an | 5 , 
address before the graduating class of the | War is not so burdensome as slavery. (La 


Michigan Military Academy, 19 June, 1879, 
Sherman is alleged to have said, “I am sick 
and tired of war. Its glory is all moon- 
shine. . . . War is hell,” but this has never 
been authenticated, and Sherman himself 
could not remember ever having used the 
phrase. Brigadier-General Henry J. O'Reilly, 
in The Outlook for 28 Oct., 1931, asserts that 
what Sherman really said was “War is hell 
when you're getting licked”; in his syndi- 
cated column The Totem Pole for 30 Oct., 
1941, H. Allen Smith states, on the authority 
of James Street, Mississippi-born story writ- 
er, that in an old book called Jackson Jewels 
and Jackson Today—the Jackson referred 
to being Jackson, Miss.—the assertion is 
made that Sherman, while watching his army 
cross the Pearl river at Jackson, in 1863, 
saw one of the supply wagons upset, and, 
the account continues, “He stared at the 
mess a full minute, shook his head slowly 
from side to side, and then said, ‘War is 
hell,”” Various other persons have claimed 
that they heard the phrase spoken by Sher- 
man at one place or another, but no real 
evidence in anv of these cases has ever been 
produced. In his Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 126 
(1875), Sherman wrote, “War is cruelty, and 
you cannot refine it,” but nowhere does he 
say, “War is hell.” 


1 
unt essed war hath smooth’d his wrinkled 
ront. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I11, i, 1, 9. (1592) 
2 


In war we must be speedy. (Age, concipe 
bella.) 

Situs ItaLicus, Punica. Bk. i,1.109.(c. a. p. 75) 
All delays are dangerous in war. 

Joun Drypen, Tyrannic Love. Act i. (1669) 


3 

Gold and riches, the chief causes of war. 

(Aurum et opes, praecipuae bellorum causae. ) 
Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 74. (c. A. Ὁ. 109) 

War seldom enters but where wealth allures. 

Joun Drypen, The Hind and the Panther. Pt. 
ii, 1, 706. (1687) 

War is the child of Pride, and Pride the daughter 
of Riches. 

JonatHan Swirt, The Battle of the Books. 
(1697) Quoted as “an almanack saying.” A 
Latin proverb says, “Luxum populi expiare, 
solent bella’ (Wars are wont to atone for a 
people’s luxnriousness) . 


4 
War is the father of all things. (ὁ πόλεμος 
ἁπάντων πατήρ.) 


Tuvucypiwes, History. (c. 400 5. ς.) As quoted 
by Lucas, On Writing History, and Eras- 
mus, Adagia, fii, v, 36, giving the Latin, 
“Bellum omnium pater.” 

The opinion of good Heraclitus, which affirmeth 
war to be the father of all good things. (Guerre 
estre de tous biens pere.) 

Raserais, Pantagruel. Bk. ili, Prol. (1545) 


guerre n’est pas si onéreuse que la servitude. ) 
VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 21. (1746) 


6 
War, horrible war! (Bella, horrida bella!) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 86. (19 B.C.) 

To kindle war by song.( Martem accendere cantu.) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vi, 1. 165. 

I bear in my hand war and death. (Bella manu 
letumque gero.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 455. 

The guilty madness of war. (Scelerata insania 
belli.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 461. 

On their turning hinges Saturn’s daughter burst 
open the iron-bound gates of war. (Cardine verso 
| Belli ferratus rumpit Saturnia postis.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 621. The Temple of 
Janus was opencd in time of war and closed 
in time of peace. Hence VERGIL, vii, 607, says, 
“There are twin gates of war; a hundred 
brazen bolts close them, and the cternal 
strength of iron, and Janus, their guardian, 
never quits the threshold.” It was one of the 
glories of Augustus that he was the first to 
close these gates. 


Sure are the causes of war. 
causae.) 

VeERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 553. (19 B.c.) The 
proverbial Latin phrase is “Casus_ belli” 
(A reason for, or occasion of, war). 

The position in which we were before the war 
(Status quo ante bellum.) 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 418. (1869) 
Other Latin proverbial phrases relating to 
war are, ‘Post acclamationem bellicum tacula 
volant” (After the shout of war, the darts 
fly) ; ‘‘Bellum omnium in omnes” (A war of 
all against all), total war; ““Fames, pestis, οἱ 
bellum sunt pernicies’” (Famine, pestilence, 
and war are the destruction of a people) ; 
“Flagrante bello” (While the war is raging) 

Wars are not fought to change anything. They 
are fought to preserve the status quo. 

PLERRE VAN PAasseN, The Day Alone, p. 75 
(1941) 


(Stant belli 


Mars, unscrupulous god of war, rages through- 

out the world. (Saevit toto Mars impius orbe. ) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. i, 1. 511. (29 B.C.) 

ο 


The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. 
DanieL WeassterR, Supposed Speech of John 
Adams. (1826) 


1 
A great country cannot wage a little war. 
DukKE oF WELLINGTON, Epigram. (c. 1816) See 
Francis, Maxims and Opinions of Welling- 
ton, p. 390. 


11 
The War that Will End War. 

H. G. Wetts. Title of book. (1914) Although 
usually credited to Woodrow Wilson, the 
phrase, “The war to end war” was claimed 
by Wells in an article in Liberty, 29 Dec., 


1934, p. 4. A cynical variation cited by Ben- 
ham is, “This war, like the next war, is a war 
to end war,” sometimes -ttributed to David 
Lloyd George. 
He kept us out of war! 

Martin H. Giynn, Keynote Speech, Demo- 
cratic National Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
15 June, 1916. Glynn was referring to the 
Democratic nominee, Woodrow Wilson, and 
the phrase became a party slogan. 


: 
Que nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davoir la teste coupe. [Let none be so hardy 
as to cry havoc under pain of having the 
head cut off. ] 

Unknown, Ord. War Richard IT. (c. 1385) In 
Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls), i, 455. To cry 
havoc was to give the signal for general pil- 
lage, or sometimes to massacre without quar- 
ter. 

ie his cuylle dedys be cryed be the kyng ‘haue 
ok. 

Unknown, Jacob’s Well, p. 207. (c. 1440) 

Cry “Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesur, iii, 1, 273. (1599) 


j 11-- αι: Its Sinews 


Money is the sinews of affairs. (τὸν πλοῦτον 
νευρᾶ πραγμάτων.) 

Bion, Αροίμορνηι. (c. 275 B.c.) See DIocGENES 
LAERTIUS, Bion. Bk. iv, sec. 48. 

The sinews of war, infinite treasure. (Nervos 
belli, pecuniam infinitam.) 

Cicero, Philippicae. No. v, sec. 2. (44 B. C.) 
Tacitus, History, ii, 84, has, “Pecuniae belli 
civilis nervi sunt.” 

He who first declared that money is the sinews 
of affairs would seem to have spoken with special 
reference to the affairs of war. (ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πρῶτος τὰ 
χρήματα νεῦρα τῶν πραγμάτων προσειπὼν els τὰ 
τοῦ πολέμου πράγματα μάλιστα βλέψας τοῦτ᾽ 
εἰπεῖν ἔοικε.) 

PrLutarcn, Lives: Agis and Cleomenes. Ch. 27, 
sec. 1. (c. A.D. 110) 

Money is the sinews of war. (πλοῦτον νεῦρα τοῦ 
w0XEpor.) 

LIBANIUS, Orations. No. 46. (c. A.D. 375) STAF- 
FORD, Examination of Complaints, p. 67. 
(1581) Massincer, Duke of Milan. Act iii, 
sc. 1. (1623) Futter, Holy State. Bk. ii, ch. 
19. (1642) etc., etc. 


I maintain, contrary to the general opinion, 
that the sinews of war are not gold, but good 
soldiers; for gold alone will not procure good 
ὉΠ but good soldiers will always procure 
gold 


Nicco.o MACHIAVELLI, The Discourses. Ch. 10. 


(c. 1520) Earlier in the chapter, Machiavelli 
quotes Solon as saying to Croesus, “War 

is waged with iron and not with gold.” 
Neither is Money the Sinewes of Warre, (as it 
is trivially said) where the Sinewes of Mens 
Armes, in Base and Effeminate People, are failing. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of the True Great- 

nesse of Kingdomes and Estates. (1625) 
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4 
The sinews of battles are the money-pieces. 
(Les nerfs des batailles sont les pécunes.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 46. (1534) The 

Portuguese say, “Dinheiro faz batalha, e nao 
braco largo” (Money controls the battle, and 
not the strong arm); the Italians, “I danari 
fanno guerra.” The modern French form is, 
“L’argent est le nerf de la guerre.” 
These coins and treasures be not without cause 
called of wise men. . . . The senowes of warre. 
Unknown, A Discourse of the Common Weal 
of the Realme of England (1893), p. 87. (c. 
1550) 
I would wish that everything I touched might 
turn to gold: this is the sinews of war. 

Jonn Lyty, Midas. Act i, sc. 1. (1592) 

Gold is the glue, sinews, and strength of war. 

GeorcE PEELE, The Battle of Alcazar. Act i, sc. 

2. (1594) 
Before yee take on warres, . . 
money is Nervus belli. 

JAMEs VI oF ScotLanp, Basilikon Doron, ii, 68. 

(1599) 
The sinews of war are those two metals (gold 
and silver). 

ArtHiur Hutt, Memorial to Robert Cecil, 28 

Nov., 1600. 
Victuals and ammunition, 
And money too, the sinews of the war. 
JouNn Fretcner, The Fair Maid of the Inn. 
Act i. (1616) 
You have furnished me with the sinews of war. 

ArtHur Mourpny, The School for Guardians 

Act ii, sc. 3. (1767) 
A stream of gold and silver flowing into the 
Bank of England, . .. supplying the sinews of 
war to the government. 

MICHAEL Scott,7om Cringle’s Log,Ch.7.(1829) 
Suppose vour sinews of war quite broken; I 
mean your military chest insolvent. 

CarRLyYLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1834) 
It was exceedingly necessary to .. . recapture 
the sinews of war and government. 

O. Henry, Fox-in-the-Morning. (1909) 


. remember, that 


5 
Money is the sinews of love, as of war. 
GEORGE FARQUHAR, Love and a Boitle. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1699) 
Money is the Sinew of Love, as well as of War. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3442.(1732) 
Here was this young fellow actually offering to 
supply his rival with the sinews of war—and of 
love. 
James Payn, The Burnt Million. Ch. 22.(1890) 
6 


War is a matter not so much of arms as of 
money. (ἐστιν ὁ πόλεμος οὐχ ὅπλων τὸ πλέον.) 


Tuucypipes, History. Bk. i, ch. 83.(c. 400 B.C.) 
Moncy, more money, always money. (De l’argent, 
encore de l’argent, et toujours de l’argent.) 

Jacopo Trivu1zio, to Louis XII of France, 

when the latter asked what he needed to 
make war. 
No kingdom can go to war with empty pockets. 

LeitcwH Ritcuie, Wanderings by the Seine, p. 

252. (1834) 
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Il]—War and Peace 
1 


None can esteeme or knowe what peace can be, 
Vnlesse he prouued haue, what warre is first. 
(Non conosce la pace. e non |’estima 
Chi prouato non ha la guerra prima.) 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso. (1532) As quoted by 
Fiorio, Firste Fruties, fo. 44. 


» 
War must be for the sake of peace. (τόλεμον 
μὲν εἰρήνης χάριν.) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk. vii, ch. 13, sec. 8. (c. 

330 B.C.) 
War should be undertaken in such a way as to 
show that the only object is peace. (Bellum au- 
tem ita suscipiatur, ut nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita 
videatur.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i,ch.23,sec.80.(c.45 B.C.) 
The only excuse for war is that we may live un- 
harmed in peace. (Quare suscipienda quidem 
bella sunt ob eam causam, ut sine iniuria in pace 
vivatur.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk. i, ch. 11, sec. 35. 

Wise men wage war only for the sake of peace. 
(Sapientes pacis causa bellum gerunt.) 
Sattust, Ad Caesarem Senem. Ch. 6. (c. 45 
B.C.) 
War is undertaken for the sake of peace, which is 
its only lawful end and purpose. 
James Kent, Commentaries on American Law. 
Ch. 1. (1826) 
The object of war is peace. 
Henry M. Wriston, Prepare for Peace. (1941) 
Opening sentence. 


Most people believe the achievements of war 
more important than those of peace, but this 
is a mistake. (Cum plerique arbitrentur res 
bellicas matores esse quam urbanas, minuenda 
est haec opinio.) 

Cicero, De Officiis. Bk.i,ch.22,sec.74.(c. 45 B.C.) 
Fame may be won in peace as well as in war. 
(Vel pace vel bello clarum fieri licet.) 

SALLust,Bellum Catilinae.Ch.3,sec.1.(¢.41 8. ς. ) 

Peace hath her victories, 
No less renown’d than war. 
Joann Μπτον, Sonnets: To the Lord General 
Cromwell. (1652) Frequently quoted. 
The real and lasting victories are those of peace, 
and not of war. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Worship. (1860) 
Peace hath her illusory reputations no less than 
war. 

SHAW, Caesar and Cleopatra: Notes. (1897) 


4 
An honorable peace is attainable only by an 
efficient war. 
Henry Cray, Speech, House of Representa- 
tives, 8 Jan., 1813. 


Better an egg in Peace than an Ox in War. 

(Mieux vaut en paix un ceuf, qu’en guerre un 
boeuf.) 

Ranore Cotcrave, Dictionary: Ceuf. (1611) 

The Germans have the same proverb, “Bes- 

ser ein Ei in Frieden als ein Ochs im Krieg.” 
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Better a dog in times of peace than a man in 
times of rebellion. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 235. (1937) 

6 

No man is so foolish as to desire war more 
than peace: for in peace sons bury their 
fathers, but in war fathers bury their sons. 
(ἐν μὲν yap τῇ οἱ παῖδες τοὺς πατέρας θάπτουσι, ἐν 
δὸ τῷ οἱ πατέρες τοὺς παῖδας.) 

Croesus, to Cyrus, after the fall of Sardis. (c. 

550 Β. 6.) As told by Heropqrus, bk. i, sec. 

87. See also Bacon, A pothegms. No. 149. 
How much better than war is peace for men. 
(ὅσῳ re πολέμου κρεῖσσον εἰρήνη βροτοῖς.) 

EurIipipes, Suppliants, 1. 488. (c. 421 B.c.) 

I cease not to advocate peace. It may be unjust, 
but even so it is better than the justest of civil 
wars. (Equidem pacem hortari non desino; quae 
vel iniusta utilior est quam iustissimum bellum 
cum civibus.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vii, epis. 14. (49 B.C.) 
The heart of a wise man will bee better pleased 
with a poore peace, then a Rich Warre. 

Nicnoras Breton, Old Man’s Lesson. (1605) 
It hath been said that an unjust peace is to be 
preferred before a just war. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Speech, in the Rump Parlia- 

ment. (1659) 
Better a lean Peace, than a fat Victory. 

THomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 864.(1732) 
There never was a good war or a bad peace. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to Josiah Quincy, 

11 Sept., 1773. A favorite sentiment with 
Franklin, for he repeated it in a letter to 
Joseph Shipley in 1782, and in one to Sir 
Joseph Banks in 1783. A Latin proverb says, 
“Pacem hominibus habe, bellum cum vitiis” 
(Have peace with men, war with their 
vices); another, “Pax potior bello” (Peace 
is more powerful than war). 

In our age there can be no peace that is not hon- 

orable; there can be no war that is not dishon- 

orable. 

CHARLES SUMNER, Speech, Boston, 4 July,1845. 


7 
In peace, lions; in war. deer. (In pace leones. 
in praelio cervi.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 170. (1869) 

Invincible in peace and invisible in war. 

GEN. E. F. Noyes, referring to Blaine, Conk- 
ling, and Cameron, during the Hayes presi- 
dential campaign. (1876) See Nevins, Cleve- 
land, p. 176 


8 

Clothe thee in war, arm thee in peace. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 388. (1640) 

He that will not have peace, God gives him war 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 731. 


9 
He that makes a good war, makes a good 
peace. 
Georce Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 422. 
(1640) Ray, p. 28; Futter, No. 2230. 
Who makes a good war obtaincth a good peace. 
Torrtano, Piazza Universale. (1666) The 
French say. “De mortelle guerre fairon bien 
paix.” 
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1 
War makes thieves, and peace hangs them. 
Georce HErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 473. 
(1640) KELLY, p. 358; FuLLER, No. 5418. 
War makes the thicf, and peace brings him to 
the gallows. 
JAMES HowE LL, Parly of Beasts, p. 117. (1660) 
The French say, “La guerre fait les larrons, 
la paix les pend.” Also in Italian. 


No man gains by war, but he that hath not 
wherewith to live in peace. 
James I or ENGLAND, Table-Talk. (c. 1610) 
See Sir Tuomas Oversury, Crumms from 
King James’s Table. No. 89. 


3 
Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off. (Ne glorietur 
accinctus aeque ut discinctus. ) 

Old Testament: I Kings, xx, 11. (c. 600 B.C.) 


4 

Make but a show of war and you will have 
peace. (Ostendite modo bellum, pacem habe- 
hitis. ) 

᾿ Livy, History. Bk. vi, ch. 18, sec. 7. (c. 10 B.C.) 


He preferred war to peace, but even when 
armed he loved peace. (Praetulit arma togae, 
sed pacem armatus amavit.) 
Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ix, 1.199.(c. A. 0.60) 
Quoting Cato’s tribute to Pompey. 


In vain doth he avoid war, who cannot enjoy 
peace. (Pour neant evite la guerre, celuy qui 
ne peult jouir de la paix.) 

Montaicnr, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 


7 
Peace is produced by war. (Pax paritur 
bello.) 

Cornetivs Nepos, De Viris Illustribus: Epam- 

tnondas. Sec. 5. (c. 40 B.C.) 

Of bataile the final ende is pees. 

Joun Gower, Jn Praise of Peace, |. 66. (1399) 
Of all war peace is the finall end. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 84. (c. 1595) 
Of all wars peace is the end. 
‘ James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 275.(1721) 


Great in arms was he, and great in peace. 
(Maximus ille armis, maximus ille toga.) 

Ovip (?), Consolatio ad Liviam. (9 5...) 

A citizen, first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

CoLonet Henry (Licut-Horse Harry) Lee, 
Resolutions Adopted by the Congress on the 
Death of Washington, 19 Dec., 1799. Con- 
cluding words of the resolutions, which are 
often erroneously credited to John Marshall, 
because he introduced them in the House of 
Representatives, read them, and moved their 
adoption. They were, however, written by 
Lee, with perhaps some suggestions from 
Marshall. See Journal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 6 Cong., 1 sess., p. 45; Annals 
of Congress, 6 Cong., 1 sess., col. 204. Mar- 
shall, in his Life of Washington (vol. v, p. 
76S, footnote), states that the resolutions 
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were prepared by Lee, and in the text quotes 
them, probably from memory, giving the last 
clause as “first in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens.” On 26 Dec., 1799, Lee delivered 
a memorial oration on Washington at Phila- 
delphia, and repeated the phrase, which was 
already becoming famous. For full discus- 
sion, see STEVENSON, Famous Single Poems 
Rev. ed., ch. 19. 


9 

War its thousands slays, Peace its ten thou- 
sands. 

spereHOr Betsy Portevs, Death, |. 179. (1759) 


I am for peace: but when I speak, they are 
for war. (Eram pacificus: cum loquebar illis, 
impugnabant me gratis. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxx, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 
I labour for peace, but when I speak unto them 
thereof, they make them ready to battle. 


Book of Common Prayer: Psalter (1548) 
11 


Peace makes plenty, plenty makes pride: 
Pride breeds quarrel, and quarrel brings war: 
War brings spoil, and spoil poverty, 
Poverty patience, and patience peace: 
So peace brings war and war brings peace. 
GEORGE PUTTENHAM, The Arte of English 
Poesie, p. 217. (1589) Attributed also to 


Lord Lumley There are several variations 
12 


Both peace and war are noble or ignoble ac- 
cording to their kind and occasion. 

Joun Ruskin, The Two Paths. Ch. 5. (1859) 
All great nations . . . were nourished in war and 
wasted by peace. 

Pi Croun of Wild Olive. Lect. iii. (1866) 
4 


Your war was more merciful than their peace 
(Bellum aliorum pace mollius gessisti.) 
SaLLust (?), Ad Caesarem Senem de Re Pub- 


᾿ lica. Ch. 1. (c. 46 B.C.) 
4 


None save the victor exchanges war for peace. 
(Nemo nisi victor pace bellum mutavit.) 
SaLLustT, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 58, sec. 16. (c. 
41 B.C.) 
It is always easy to begin a war, but verv difficult 
to stop one... . Anyone, even a coward, can 
commenec a war, but it can be brought to an end 
only with the consent of the victors. (Omne 
bellum sumi facile, ceterum aegerrume desincre ; 
. incipere cuivis, etiam ignavo licere, deponi, 
cum victores velint.) 
SaLLusT, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. 83. 
Every one may begin a war at his pleasure, but 
cannot so finish it. A prince, therefore, before 
engaging in any enterprise, should well measure 
his strength, and govern himself accordingly. 
Niccord MACHIAVELLI, The Discourses. Ch. 19, 
opening sentences. (c. 1520) Winston 
Churchill echoed this in 1943 with reference 
to Adolf Hitler. 
It takes at least two to make a peace, but one 
can make a war. faa di 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Speech, at Birming- 
ham, Eng., 28 Jan., 1939. 
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1 

It was rather a cessation of war than a be- 
ginning of peace. (Bellum magis desierat, 
quam pax coeperat.) 

Tacitus, Histories. Bk. iv, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 109) 
The Portuguese say, “Paz de cajado guerra 
he” (Peace with a cudgel in hand is war). 

Warr made in earnest, maketh Warr to cease, 
And vigorous Prosecution hastens Peace. 

Str SAMUEL TuUKE, The Adventures of Five 

Hours. Act ii. (1663) 


2 
Down with a patched-up peace! (Disice com- 
positam pacem.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 339. (19 B.C.) 
Even war is better than a miserable peace. (Mis- 
eram pacem vel bello bene mutari.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iii, sec. 44. (c. A.D. 116) 
As war, in some sort, may be said to be a rav- 
isher, so it cannot be denied but peace is a great 
maker of cuckolds. . . . The wars for my money. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cortolanus, iv, 5, 243. (1607) 
Peace to corrupt no less than war to waste. 

MILTon, Paradise Lost. Bk. xi, ]. 780. (1667) 


WARE 
3 


Greet prees at market maketh deere ware. 
Cuavcer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 522. (c. 
1386) 


4 

Good chaffer cannot want a chapman. 
Cotcrave, Dictionary: Marchand. (1611) 

Good ware will never want a chapman. 

: James Howe Lt, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng.,p.8.(1659) 


Ill ware is never cheap. 
; Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 65. (1640) 


Good wares easily find a buyer. (Proba mers 
facile emptorem reperit.) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 342. (c. 194 B.C.) 

Ware that doth please is halfe sold. (Chose qui 
plait est ἃ demy vendue.) 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Chose. (1611) 
The Italian form is, ““Mercanzia chi piace ὁ 
mezza venduta.” 

Good ware makes quick markets. 

NICHOLAS Breton,Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
Pleasing ware is half sold. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 15. (1640) 
Good ware will off. 

Writtam Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, 
p. 677. (1681) The Dutch say, “Goede waar 
prijst zichzelven” (Good ware sells itself) 

{Κ᾿ Δ gear is half bought. 

Jamuzs Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 235.(1721) 
When Ware is lik’d, it is half sold. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5617.(1732) 


WARM 


7 

As long as I am warm let them laugh [who 
will]. (Andeme yo caliente, y riase la gente.) 
: Cravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 50. (1615) 


As warm as wool. 
Joun Crarkz, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 286. (1639) 


WARNING 


Franck, Northern Memoirs, p. 163. (1658) 
L'ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop, Ὁ. 411. (1692) 
As warm as a mouse in a churn. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 290. (1678) 
It was aS warm as toast. 
NICHOLAS BLAKE, The Corpse in the Snowman, 
p. 34. (1941) 


Hee warmes himselfe too neer that burnes 
himselfe. 

RANDLE Cotorave, Dictionary: Brusler. (1611) 
He warms too near that burns. 
GEORGE HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


The scent grows warm. 

Joun Gay, Rural Sports, Canto ii, 1. 68.(1713) 
He’s warm. He’s precious warm. He’s close. 
4 DICKENS, Our Mutual Friend.Bk.iii,ch.6.(1865) 


He that is warm thinks all so. 
Peat Jacula Prudentum. No. 85. (1640) 


The borough will be kept warm for the young 
gentleman. 

Jerrowp, The History of St. Giles. Ch. 6.(1845) 
Keep the seat warm till the eldest son came of 
age. 

oo ADEN GASKELL, Ruth. Ch. 21. (1853) 


I will make the country too warm for him to 
remain in. 
Georce WasnincTon, Letter. (1793) In Writ- 
ings (1891), xii, 380. 
The bride would make things warm for him. 
Max AbELER (CHARLES HEBER CLARK), Out of 
the Hurlyburly. Ch. 15. (1874) 


WARNING 
14 


Warned folks may live. 
Jonn Ciarke, Paroemiologia, p. 202. (1639) 


See also under THREAT. 
15 


A wyse man will receaue warnynge, but a 
foole wil sooner be smytten in the face. 

Mires Coverpace, tr., Old Testament: Prov- 

erbs, x, 8. (1535) See Foots anp WisE MEN 


16 

Scarbrough warnyng I had (quoth he). 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1645) 

No warning at all. 

The true man for giving Scarborough warning— 

first knock you down, then bid you stand. 
WaLTerR Scott, Redgauntlet. Ch. 19. (1832) 

The origin of the saying rests on the statement 

that in 1557 Thomas Stafford entered and took 

possession of Scarborough Castle before the 

townsmen were aware of his approach. 

aoe M. Wricut, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 189. (1913) 


Ware that geare. 

Joun Heyvwoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
Ware Skins, quoth Grubber, when he flung the 
louse into the fire. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 257. (1678) 
Ware Skins, quoth Grub, when he flung a Louse 
in the Fire. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No.$420.(1732) 


WARNING 


Ὶ 
He that will not be warned by his own father, 
he shall be warned by his stepfather. 

Hits, Common-place Book, p. 128. (c. 1430) 


2 
Do thou lay it to heart. (σὺ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο 
σῇσιν.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvi, 1. 444. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
warning frequently repeated. Hesiod also uses 
it, as in Works and Days, 1. 107. 


3 
He was slain that had warning, not he that 
took it. 

James HowELlL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 


4 
He who warns aids. (Qui monet quasi adiu- 
vat.) 
Piautus, Curculio, 1. 459. (c. 200 B.c.) Quoted 
as a proverb. 
To sound warnings let prudence lend an ear. 
(Utilibus monitis prudens accommodet aurem.) 
Cato (?), Collectio Monostichorum, 1. 1. (c. 
175 B.c.) See Minor Latin Poets, Loeb,p.624. 


5 
Stop—Look—Listen! 

Ratpy R. Upton, Warning Slogan. Upton de- 
vised this in 1912, when he was safety lecturer 
for the Puget Sound Power Company, 
Seattle, Wash., to replace the older sign at 
railroad crossings, “Look Out for the En- 
gine,” as used in New England, or ‘Look 
Out for the Locomotive,” as used in the 
Middle West. Robert Frost is said to have 
brought “Stop, look, listen” to New Eng- 
land with him from his native California. 


Ii—Forewarned, Forearmed 


6 
Cassi{o]dorus seith: “the garnison is stronger 
whan it Is longe tyme avysed.” 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 35. (c. 1387) 


Ξ 
Forewarned, forearmed. (Praemonitus, prae- 
munitus. ) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 335. 
Citing a proverb of unknown date. See also 
BLAND, Proverbs, i, 280. There are two sim- 
ilar Latin proverbs, “Praevisum est levius 
quod fuit ante malum” (The evil is lessened 
when it is seen beforehand), and ‘‘Praevisus 
ante mollior ictus venit’”’ (The blow falls 
more lightly when it is anticipated). There 
are many English variations: “Good take 
heed doth surely speed,” “Good watch pre- 
vents misfortune,” “The candle which goes 
before is better than the one which comes 
after,” “A danger foreseen is half avoided,” 
etc. etc. The English phrase too frequently 
quoted to need extended citation. 

By his fore-warning, thou hadst bene fore-armed. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works, iv, 154. (1587) 

I will arm me, being thus forwarn’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, iv, 1, 113. (1591) 

Forewarned, forearmed; who threats his enemy, 
Lends him a sword to guard himself withal. 
UNKNowN, Arden of Feversham. Act i. (1592) 
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I now knew the ground which I stood upon; and 
forewarned was being forearmed. 
MarryaT, Peter Simple. Ch. 54. (1834) 
She was forewarned and forearmed. 
JAMES Payn, Thicker than Water.Ch.12.(1883} 
The French say, “Qui est averti, est muni ” 


8 
He that is warned ys half armed. 


Hitits, Common-place Book, p. 132. (a. 1530) 
“Once warne[d], half-arm’d”’ folk say. 
JOHN ReEprorD, Wit and Science,\.1021.(c.1530) 
Halfe warnd halfe armde. 
JouHn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
CAMDEN, p. 323; HOWELL, p. 8. 
A man prepared has half-fought the battle. 
(Hombre apercebido, medio combatido.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 17. (1615) 
Shelton renders it, “He that is warned is 
half armed.” The Italians say, “Uomo aver- 
tito, mezzo munito.” 


9 
Once warned twice armed. 


Tuomas HowkE Lt, H. His Devises, Ὁ. 15. (1581) 
10 


Warnde of my foe, I shunne my foe. 
TimMOTHY KENDALL, Flowers of Epigrammes, Ὁ. 
62. (1577) 


11 

Am I a man unable to look out, when I’ve 
been forewarned? (Egon ut cavere nequeam, 
cui praedicitur? ) 

Piautus, Pseudolus, 1. 516. (c. 195 B.C.) 
Knowing, I’ll be on my guard. (Sciens cavebo.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 711. (160 B.C.) 

A certain seer warned Caesar to be on his guard 
against a great peril on the day of the month of 
March which the Romans call the Ides [the 
15th]; and when that day had come and Caesar 
was on his way to the senate-house, he greeted 
the seer with a jest and said: “Well, the Ides of 
March are come,” and the seer said to him softly: 
“Aye, they are come, but they are not gone.” 
(val πάρεισιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ παρεληλύθασι.) 
PiutarcH, Lives: Caesar. Ch. 63, sec. 
A.D. 110) 
Beware the ides of March. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, i, 2, 23. (1599) 
Caesar: The ides of March are come. 
Soothsayer: Ay, Caesar; but not gone. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 1. 
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12 
That willn’t wash, Miss. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte, Shirley. Ch. 18. (1849) 
Pluck. . . . That’s the only thing after all that'll 
wash. 

Tuomas HucuHes, Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1857) 
The defect of the argument is that it will neither 
wear nor wash. 

Lorp Acton, Letter to Mary Gladstone.(1881) 


13 
All will come out in the washing. (Todo 
saldré en la colada.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20, 22; 
36. (1605) A similar expression occurs in i 
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37, “Al freir de los huevos lo vera” (It will 
be seen in the frying of the eggs), that is, 
which of the eggs are good. 
It all goes into the laundry, 
But it never comes out in the wash. 
Rupyarp Kipiinc, Stellenbosk. (1881) 
Your premises won’t come out on the wash. 
O. Henry, A Little Local Color. (1910) 
It?! all come out in the wash no doubt. 
J.J. Connincton,No Past Is Dead,p.178.(1942) 


1 
The Laundress washeth her own Smock first. 
THoMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.4626.(1732) 


2 
We wash a wall of lome; we labor in vaine. 
RICHARD HOOKER, Sermons. No. 2,sec.19.(1586) 
We have, As learned Authours utter, wash’d a 
Tile. 
UNKNOWN, Two Noble Kinsmen, iii, 5, 41. 
(1612) See also under LaBor Lost. 


3 
Home, and, being washing-day. dined upon 
cold meat. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diury, 4 April, 1666. 
They that wash Monday got all the week to dry, 
They that wash Tuesday are pretty near by, 
They that wash Wednesday make a good house- 
wile. 
They that wash Thursday must wash for their 
life, 
They that wash Friday must wash in need, 
They that wash Saturday are sluts in deed. 
Rospert Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, p. 430. (1865) There are many 
variants. 


4 
Often to the water often to the tatter. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
Linnen often to Water, soon to tatter. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 378. (1732) 


5 
All the water in the sea cannot wash him. 
TorriaNno, Piuzza Universule, p. 143. (1666) 
All the Water in the Sea cannot wash out this 
Stain. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 557. (1732) 
Reminiscent of SHAKESPEARE, Mucbeth, v, 1. 
57, “All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.” 


6 
Prithee let me intreat thee now to drink before 
thou wash; our fathers that were wise, were 
wont to say ‘twas wholesome for the eyes. 
Georce WitHER, Abuses Stript and Whipt. Bk. 
i, sat. 1. (1613) 
Our fathers, who were wondrous wise, did wash 
their throats before they wash’d their eyes. 
James Howe ., English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Ray, p. 212; Futrer, No. 6423. 
TO WASH DIRTY LINEN, see under LINEN. 


IIl—Washing the Hands 


7 

Pilat washing his handis of ye deid of Chryst. 
GeorGe BucCHANAN, Chamaeleon. (1570) 

Some of you with Pilate wash your hands. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II, iv, 1, 239. (1595) 
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All Pilate could say was, “Bring me a basin of 
water, so I can wash my hands of the whole 
matter.” 
ΒΕ. E. SHERWOOD, There Shall Be No Night. 
Act ii. (1940) 


8 

I wil wash my hands giltles thereof. 
LapY JANE Grey, Epistles, sig. Bvii (1554) 

I intend to wash my hands quite of the business. 
James Howe t, Letters, ii, xix. (1622) 

“Then I wash my hands of you,” cries the doctor. 
FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. viii, ch. 3. (1749) 
He had entirely washed his hands of the diffi- 

culty. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 6. (1853) 

You are incorrigible. I wash my hands of you. 
Epona Lyai, Knight-Errant, p. 29. (1887) 


9 
For washing his hands, none sells his lands. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 57. (1640) 
Wash your hands often, your feet seldom, and 
your head never. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 38. (1670) 
A hundred and fifty years ago, the maxim for 
ablutions seems to have been, ‘Hands often, feet 
seldom, head never!” 


DEAN W. R. INGE, Lay Thoughts, p. 226.(1926) 
10 


And then in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap. 
In imperceptible water. 
Tuomas Hoop, Miss Kilmansegg: Her Chris. 
tening. (a. 1845) 
He was washing his hands with invisible soap. 
M. V. HeBerveN, The Lobster Pick Murders, 
p. 126. (1941) 
The Jew smiled blandly, “washing his hands 
with invisible soap.” 
WHEATLEY, Scarlet Impostor, p. 212. (1942) 


11 
It belongs to decency to wash the hands be- 
fore sitting down to table. 
St. JOHN Baptist ὈῈ LA SALLE, The Rules of 
Christian Munners. Ch. 2. (1695) 
] will wash my hands and wait upon you. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 353. (1678) 
ONE HAND WASHES THE OTHER, see under HANbD 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


12 
The father of his country. 

Francis Bairey, Lancaster Almanack. (1779) 
See under FATHER. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

Henry Lee, Resolutions on the Death of 
Washington, 19 Dec., 1799. See under War 
AND PEACE. 

The Cincinnatus of the West. 

Lorp Byron, Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

St. 19. (a. 1824) 


13 
I can’t tell a lie, Pa; you know I can’t tell a 
lie. I did cut it with my hatchet. 
Mason L. Weems, The Life of George Wash- 
ington. Ch. 1. (1800) The first appearance 
of the story of the cherry tree. 


WASTE 


He could not tell a lie, 
George Washington of old; 

Yet smarter far am I, 

For I can tell a lie 
Soon as I hear it told. 
EvuGENE F. Ware, The Mind-Reader. (c. 1885) 


WASTE 


1 
I am wasting my passage-money. (ταραπόλλυμι 
τὸ ναῦλον.) 

ARISTIPPUS, when some one remarked he had 
been everywhere. (c. 425 B.c.) As quoted by 
PrutarcH, Moralia, 439E. Aristippus, hav- 
ing the entrée everywhere, need waste no 
money in transit. 

It is madness to throw away your passage- 
money. (Furor est post omnia perdere naulam.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. viii, 1. 97. (c. A.p. 120) 
Passage-money, the fee to be given to 
Charon for passage over the Styx; or per- 
haps the passage-money to Athens or to 
Rome. A proverbial expression. 

You wear out your great-coat 
(Aestate penulam deteris.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia. (c. A.D. 125) Cited by 
EraSMUS, Adagia, i, x, 100. 

He who flings gold away with his hands seeks 
it with his feet. 

GiuseprE Giusti, Proverbi Toscant. (1853) 


in summer. 


2 
The following words were written .. . over 
the mantelpiece in his uncle’s spacious kitchen, 
“Waste not, want not.” 
Maria Epcewortn. The Parent’s Assistant, Ὁ. 
232. (1800) 
Waste not want not is my doctrine. 
KINGSLEY, Westward Hol Ch. 8. (1855) 
The plea of waste not, want not. 
Tuomas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Ch. 8. (1872) 
“Waste not, want not,” is a law of nature. 
Joun Pratt, Economy, Ὁ. 22. (1882) 


3 
It is weill warit [well deserved] that wasters 
want gelr. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (c. 1595) 
It is no sin to see wasters want. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, p.198.(1721) 
4 


Moche water renneth now to waste. 
Sir Ricnarp Guy Lrorp, Pilgrymage to the 
Holy Land, Ὁ. 22. (1511) 
There is not a particle that goes to waste. 
Henry Hunter, tr., Studies of Nature, ii, 144. 
(1796) 
Alas! our young affections run to waste. 
Lorp Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Canto iv, st. 120. (1818) 


5 
He .. . brings a shilling to sixpence quickly. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
For why Tom Tosspot, since he went hence, 
Hath increased a noble just unto nine-pence. 
ὕτχριαν Futwet., Like Will to Like. (1568) 
In Haztitt, Old Plays, iii, 344. A noble was 
a gold coin worth ten shillings. 


--..ὅ-. 
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I should soon bring a noble to nine-penc . 

SHADWELL, Sullen Lovers. Act v, sc. 4. (1668) 
To bring a noble to ninepence, and nin¢dence to 
nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 187. (1670) 
It is said of a person who is thought.ess and 
wasteful in expenditure, “He'll soon bring his 
noble to nine-pence.” 

BAKER, Northants Glossary: Noble. (1854) 


6 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread? (Quare appenditis argentum non 
in panibus? ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, lv, 2. (c. 725 B.C.) 
To what purpose is this waste? (els τέ ἡ ἀπώλεια 
αὕτη ;) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 8. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 

The Vulgate is, ‘“Ut quid perditio haec ?” 

{He] wasted his substance with riotous living. 
New Testament: Luke, xv, 13. (c. α.Ὁ. 65! 
See under PRODIGALITY: THE PRODIGAL SON 


7 
Waste is not grandeur. 
WILLIAM Mason, The English Garden. Bk. ii, 
1. 20. (1772) 
Though living near a river, do not waste water ; 
though living near mountains do not waste fire- 
wood. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1998. (1875) 
Shameful leaving is worse than shameful eating 
G. F NorTHaty, Folk-Phrases, Ὁ. 22. (1894) 


8 

If you feast on a holiday, you may fast on a 
working day, unless you economize. (Festo 
die si quid prodegeris, | profesto egere liceat. 
nisi peperceris. ) 

Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 380. (c. 210 B.c.) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagzia, i, ii, 69, and included 
by TAVERNER, Translations from Erasmus, fo. 
52, with the rendering, ‘If on the holy daye 
ye make waste, ye maye on the workynge 
day go a beggynge, onles ye spare the better.” 


9 
He shall come to want who wastes his sub- 
stance. (Egebit qui suom prodegerit.) 

PLautus, Mercator, 1. 1020. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Who wastes brings want. (Qui sua consumunt, 
cum dest.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iti, No. 21.(c. 175 B.C.) 

Who of plente wyll take no hede, 
Shal fynde defawte yn tyme of nede. 
UNKNOWN, Proverbs of Wysdom, 159. (c. 
1450) 
Want is next to waste. 
Ricwarp Epwarps, Dainty Deuises. (1576) 
Waste brings woe. 
ROBERT GREENE, Sonnet. (a. 1592) 
He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 
Weary of all, shall want some. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 4, 217. (1605) 
“Crum” is the soft inner part of bread, as 
opposed to the hard crust. 

Wilful waste makes woeful want. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 355. 
(1721) NatHan Balxey, Dictionary: Waste. 
(1739) 
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Wilful Waste brings woful Want. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 5755.(1732) 
She never suffered herself to forget that 
“wilful waste makes woful want.” 
J. M. Witson, Tales of the Borders, i, 202. 
(1835) 
And wilful waste, depend upon ’t, 
Brings, almost always, woeful want! 
ANN Taytor, The Pin. (1836) 
For wilful waste makes woeful want, 
And I may live to say, 
Oh! how I wish I had the bread 
That once I threw away! 
Unxnown, The Crust of Bread. (c. 1850) 


1 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by 
day. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 4, 45.(1595) 
Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 
Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 
WILLIAM Cowper, Conversation, |. 357. (1781) 
A reference to the lamp which burned for 
fifteen hundred years in the tomb of Cicero's 
daughter, Tullia. 
Moonshine and oil, those are the ruin of a house. 
BURCKHARDT, dArabic Proverbs. No. 499. 
(1817) To light a lamp while the moon is 
shining is pure waste 


2 
Break coals, cut candle, set brand on end. 
Neither good housewifery nor good house- 
wife’s friend. 
Torriano, Piassa Universale, p. 
Ray, p. 295; FULLER, No. 6424 


242. (1666) 


3 
They drink water by measure, but without 
measure gobble down the food. (Ad mensu- 
ram aquam bibunt, citra mensuram offam 
comedentes. ) 

ZENoDOTUS, Sybaritas. (c. 285 B.c.) As quoted 

by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, v, 27. 

‘Tis folly to work at the pump and leave the 
leak unmended 

AQreEXxIna Ocitviz, Profitable Proverbs. (1923) 
SPARE AT THE SPIGOT, see under SPARING 
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Be always vigilant: there are many snares for 
the good. (Vigilandum est semper; multae in- 
sidiae sunt bonis. ) 

Accivus, Atreus. Frag. 178, Loeb. (c. 100 B.c.) 
Quoted by Cicero, Pro Plancio, xxiv, 60. 
You should watch whatever you can lose. (Ad- 

spicere oportct quicquid possis perdere.) 
Pusritius Syrus, Sententiac. No. 9.(c.43 B.C.) 

Watch thou and wake when others be asleep. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, i, 1, 249. (1590) 

Had your watch been good, 

This sudden mischief could never have fall’n 
SHAKESPEARE, / Henry VI, ii, 1, 58. (1591) 

Good watch prevents misfortune. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (1670) 

Always on the watch. (Toujours en vedette.) 
Frepericx tHe Great, Motto. (c. 1740) 

5 WILL WATCH THE WATCHERS, see under 
Ive. 
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5 

It is written upon the cucumber leaf that he 
who watches during the night sleeps during 
the day. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 660. (1817) 
He who passes the night in revelry is unfit 
for business next day. “It is written on the 
cucumber leaf” means that even the mean- 
est people can read it, since cucumbers are 
very cheap and common in Egy)t. 


6 
To watch their conceates, as the catte for the 
mouse. 

STEPHEN Gosson, Schoole of Abuse,p.25.(1579) 
As the catte watcheth the playe of the mouse 

Tuomas Lopce, Defence of Poetry,p.44.(1580) 
He watched her as a cat does a mouse. 

James HowELt, Letters. Sec. iii, No. 18. (1623) 
She watches him as a cat would watch a mouse 

Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
My hang-dog kinsman watching you as close 
as ever cat watched a mouse. 

WaLTER Scott, Kenilworth. Ch. 8. (1821) 
We sat at table like a cat and a mouse, each 
stealthily observing the other. 

R. L. Stevenson, Aidnapped. Ch. 4. (1886) 


7 
Thei .. . maken thanne warde and wacche. 
Wher thei the profit mihten cacche. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. ii, 1. 202 
(1390) 
Ye do kepe yow wyth good wacche and warde 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye (Sommer), p. 94. (1471) 
They stode styll kepynge watche and warde. 
Lorp BERNERS, tr., Froissart, i, 433. (1523) 
Hee set wary watche and warde over her. 
GEORGE Pettig, Petite Pallace: Minos and 
Pasiphae, p. 222. (1576) 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and 
ward. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i, 
canto ill, st. 9. (1596) 
It has often been supposed that in this phrase 
watch refers to service by night and ward tuo 
service by day, but this seems to be merely an 
unsupported inference from the etymoloxy. 
Oxford English Dictionary: Watch, 146/2. 


8 
Watch and pray. (venyopetre καὶ προσεύχεσθε.) 
New Testament: Matthew, xxvi, 41. (c. A.D. 
65) Also Mark, xiii, 33; xiv, 38; Luke, xxii, 
40, 46. The Vulgate is, ‘“Vigilate, et orate.” 


9 
The gobble-uns ’ll git you Ef you Don’t Watch 
Out 


J. W. Ritey, Little Orphant Annie. (1888) 
You watch out, Henry, and take good care of 
yerself,. 

STEPHEN Crane, The Red Badge of Courage 


Ch. 1. (1895) 
10 


It’s a true saying that you’re always sure of 
your watch on deck, but never sure of your 
watch below. 

W. C. Rusestz, Overdue. Ch. 2, (1903) 


WATER 
See also Fire and Water 


4 

It is not safe wading without a bottome. 
THOMAS ApDAMS, Works, Ὁ. 748. (1630) 

It’s no safe wading in an unknown water. 
Jonn CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 250. (1639) 

Ray, ἢ. 153; FuLter, No. 3627. 

Wade not in unknown waters. 

WiLi1AM Hone, Year-Book, col. 1417. (1831) 


2 
It’s when they miss the lamp men pour in oil. 
(οἱ τοῦ λύχνου χρείαν ἔχοντες ἔλαιον ἐπιχέουσιν.) 
ANAXAGORAS, to Pericles, when the latter be- 
wailed the great teacher’s determination to 
end his life. (c. 430 Β. 6.) Pericles was con- 
cerned not so much for Anaxagoras as for 
himself, because he was to be deprived of 
Anaxagoras’ advice. See PLutarcu, Pericles, 
xvi, 7. Erasmus gives the Latin, “Qui egent 
lucerna, infundunt oleum.” 
What know they of the value of water who dwell 
upon the banks of the Jayhun? 

Sani, Bustan. Ch. viii, Apologue 4. (c. 1257) 
We'll never know the worth of water till the 
well go dry. 

James KELty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 351. (1721) 
We never know the Worth of Water, till the 
Well is dry. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 545. (1732) 
When the well’s dry, we know the worth of water. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nack, 1746 
We know not, says the proverb, what the well 
is worth till it is dry. 

J. J. Brunt, The Reformation in England, p. 

140. (1832) 
You Never Miss the Water Till the Well Runs 
Drv. 

ROWLAND Brown. Title of song, for many 

years a minstrel favorite. (1876) 
Has it not been dinned into us by proverb and 
sermon and fable that we never miss the music 
till the sweet-voiced bird has flown? 

O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Pendulum 

(1907) 
You can’t appreciate home till you've left it, 
money till it’s spent, your wife till she joins a 
woman’s club. 

O. Henry, The Fourth in Salvador. (1909) 


3 

If it please your honor, I believe I will take 
water. (A common expression, signifying that 
the person using it would take a nonsuit ). 

J. G. Batowin, The Flush Times of Alabama, 

p. 275. (1853) 
To take water. To run away, make off [or, more 
usually, to back down]. 

J. R. Bartlett, Americanisms: Take. (1859) 
Make the captain “take water,” as the boys 
would say. 

Noan Brooxs, The Fairport Nine, Ὁ. 73.(1880) 
The fellow, who was really a coward, . . . took 
water at once. 

C. G. D. Roserts, Adrift in America, Ὁ. 200. 

(1891) 
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4 
Water is a very good seruant. but it is a cruell 
maister. 

WILLIAM BULLEIN, Bulwarke of Defence 
Against all Sicknesse, fo. 12. (1562) See 
under FIRE AND WATER. 

Water is as dangerous as commodious. 

NICHOLAS LING, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 184. 
(1597) 


5 
Foul water is thrown out of doors. (ἐπὶ θύραις 
ὑδρίαν.) 

Erasmus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 115. (1511) 
Referred to as a saying of Aristotle. Kennett 
renders the phrase, “Foul water is thrown 
down the sink.” FouL WATER WILL QUENCH 
FIRE, see under FIRE AND WATER. 

Fair water makes all clean. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 66. (1659) 
The Italians say, “Acqua torbida non lava” 
(Dirty water does not wash clean). 

He who wants clear water should go to the 
source. (Chi vuol dell’ acqua chiara, vada alla 
fonte.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Prov- 
erbes, p. 175. (1856) The French say, “Pour 
avoir de Ἰοὺ claire, i] n’est que d’aller a la 
source.” Another proverb has it, “A fonte 
puro pura defluit aqua” (From a pure foun- 
tain, pure water flows). 

Muddy water docsn’t make a mirror. (Acqua 
torbida non fa specchio.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 175. The 
French say, “En eau troublée, On ne peut 
se mirer” (In troubled water one can’t see 
oneself mirrored). 

6 
Euery man draweth water to hym selfe. (Og- 
niuno tira |’ aqua al suo molino.) 

JouN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 14. (1578) 
Gabriel Harvey in his Foure Letters (1592) 
came closer to the Italian original: “Euery 
miller is ready to convey water to his owne 
mill.” See under MILr. 

Louis the eleventh .. . could well tell how to 
play his game, and draw water to his owne Mill. 

JAMES HoweEIL, The Preheminence of Parlia- 
ment, p. 10. (1649) 

He wants all the water to run down his own 
gutter. 

Devonshire Assn. Transactions, liv, 136. (1923) 
Of a covetous person. 


7 
The water goeth to the sea. (L’aqua va al 
mare. ) 


JOHN FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo, 31. (1578) 


The Water that comes from the same Spring. 
cannot be fresh and salt both. 

Tuomas FuL.er, Gnomologia. No. 4817.(1732) 
9 
One is not bound to believe that all the water 
is deep that is muddy. 

THomas Futter, Holy State. Bk.ii,ch.4. (1642) 
Dive where the water is deep. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 49. (1940) 
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1 
Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. (Ef- 
fusus es sicut aqua, non crescas.) 
Old Testament: Genests, xlix, 4. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Scott, St. Ronanw’s Well. Ch. 15. (1824) 
This Emperour . . . was vnstable as watir. 
Joun Wyctirir, English Works, ii, 90. (c. 1380) 
She was false as water. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, v, 2, 134. (1605) 
9 


They haue ... threatned highly, too put 
water in my woortes, whensoeuer they catche 
me. 

STEPHEN Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse 
(Arber), p. 64. (1579) To make things un- 
pleasant. 

They caressed his Lordship ...and_ talked 
about a Time to dine with him; all which (as 
they say) was Water in his Shoes. 

Rocer Nortu, The Life of Francis North, p. 
151. (a. 1734) 

The organ of destructiveness was not at all 
prominent. ... This was “water in the shoes” 
of all the phrenologists. 

Unknown, The History of the Afurder of 
Mr. Weare, p. 231. (1824) 


3 
Water trotted is as good as oats. 

GeEorct HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 136. 

(1640) 

Giving a horse on a journey a drink of water, 
provided you trot afterwards, is as good as a 
feed of oats. 

Notes and Queries, iii, xii, 488. (1867) 


4 
Water, fire and soldiers, quickly make room. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 516. 
(1640) 
Water, fire and war quickly make room. 
: James ονειι, English Proverbs, p. 6.(1659) 
9 


There was no more water than the ship drew. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 8. (1546) 
Bacon, Promus. No. 672. (c. 1594) 

Where the water is shallow no vessel will ride. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 245. (1639) 

Where Water is shallow, no Boat will ride. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5682.(1732) 

Water can support a ship and water can upset it. 


Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 638. (1937) 
6 


There was aye some water whaur the stirk 
[calf] drown’d. 
James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 209. (1721) 
NO SMOKE WITHOUT PIRE, see under SMOKE. 
There’s aye some water where the stirk drowns. 
E. M. Wricnt, Rustic Speech, Ὁ. 174. (1913) 
There’s some water where the stags drown. 
Notes and Queries, xi, x, 29. (1914) 


7 
Thanne loured leches and lettres thei sent, 
That he sholde wonye with hem wateres to 
loke. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus if, 1. 223. (1377) 
By my faith, you come to looke in my water. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


WATER 


Heele looke vnto your water well enough. 
SAMUEL Row Lanps, The Letting of Humours 
Blood. Ch. 6. (1600) 
I'll watch his water, he shall pay for it. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Pilgrim. Act 
iii, sc. 4. (c. 1613) 
He would have watched his waters for him to 
some purpose. 
Mrs. Mary MANLEyY DE LA RiIviErE, The New 
Atlantis, i, 132. (1709) 
To watch one’s waters: to keep an eye on a 
person; to follow his movements. 
G. F. NorTHALL, Folk-Phrases, Ὁ. 31. (1894) 
Derived, of course, from the inspection of 
a patient’s urine as a means of diagnosis. 


8 

Who is there that can make muddy water 
clear? But if permitted to remain still, it 
will gradually become clear of itself. 

LAO-TSZE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 15. (c. 550 B.C.) 

If thou trouble the pure water with the myer 
thou shalte neuer fynde drynke. (Coeno puram 
aquam turbans nunquam inuenies potum.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vi, No. 83. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 43. (1550) 

δ 

Water is the eye of a landscape. 

NV EICENT Lean, Collectanea, iv, 175. (1902) 

1 

You write in water, as they say. (ὕδατος, 
φασίν, γράφεις.) 

Lucian, Cataplus. Sec. 21. (c. Α. Ὁ. 170) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adugia, i, iv, 56, with the 
Latin, “In aqua scribis.” A proverbial phrase 
for labor lost. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 

Sir Francis Bacon, The World. (c. 1620) 
Sometimes wrongly ascribed to Sir Henry 
Wotton. 

11 
Is not the standing water sooner frozen then 
the running streame? 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 

The green mantle of the standing pool. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 4, 137. (1605) 

Standing pools gather filth. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 144. (1639) 
Ray, p. 134; FULLER, No. 4257. 
Standing pools gather mud. 
JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 299. (1721) 
Standing dubs [pools] gather dirt. 

ANDREW HENDERSON. Scotlish Proverbs, p. 13. 
(1832) The Latin proverb is, “Vitium ca- 
piunt, ni moveantur aqua” (Water becomes 
corrupted unless it is kept in motion). The 
French say, ‘“L’eau dormant vaut pis que 
Yeau courant” (Stagnant water is worth less 
than running water). 


12 
As he that fetcheth Water in a Sive. (Cibro 
aquam haurire. ) 
THomas Norton, The Ordinall of Alchimy. 
(1477) In ΑΒΗ ΜΟΙ, Fasciculus Chemicus, 
p. 17. (1650) 
Such thinges . . . be sure as water in a siue. 
ALEXANDER Barciay, Eglogues, i, Avi. (1515) 
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Suppose she were a Vestall, . . 
carrie water with Amulia in a siue. 

ROBERT GREENE, Menaphon p. 48. (1589) 
beta your fair speeches might have made be- 

eeve 
That water could be carrid in a seeve. 
515 JOHN HArINGTON, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bk. 
xxxii, st. 39. (1591) 
As profitless As water in a sieve. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado, v, 1, 5. (1598) 

It’s no more to the purpose than to carry water 
in a riddle. 

Ropertson, Phraseologia Generalis,1037.(1681) 
Giving presents to a woman to secure her love, 
is as vain as endeavouring to fill a sieve with 
water. 

Epwarp Warp, Female Policy, p. 23. (1716) 
To trust him, is taking up water in a sieve. 

ArTHUR Murpnuy, No One’s Enemy But His 

Own. Act i. (1764) 


. shee might 


4 


He pours water into the sea. (In mare fundat 
aquas. ) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 6, 1. 44. (c. α.Ὁ. 11) 
And went forth with that water to woke with 
Themese [to moisten the Thames with]. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
KB, passus xv, |. 332. (1377) 

Or in the se cast water, thynkynge it to augment. 

Barciay, The δὴν» of Folys, i, 166. (1509) 
It is, to geue him, as much almes or neede 
As cast water in tems [Thames]. 

Joun Heyvwooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
It is tyme lost, to put water into the sea. (E 
tempo perso, 4 metter aqua nel mare.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
To befriend low fellows is to throw water into 
the sea. (El hacer bien a villanos es echar agua 
en la mar.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 23. (1605) 
Gayton renders it, ‘‘To doe good to men 
unthankfull is to cast water into the sea.” 

In vaine for mee to . . . add water to the large 
sea of vour rare lerning. 

FRANCIS THYNNE, Emblemes, p. 3. (1600) 

To cast water in Thames is superfluous. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 45. (1611) 
Foolishly do I further pour water into this sea. 

SAMUEL Purcnas, Purchas His Pilgrim, ii, 55. 
(1625) The French say, “Porter de l’eau a 
la mer”; the Germans, ‘‘Wasser in’s Meer 
fiihren,” or “Wasser in den Rhein tragen.” 


Much water has flowed under the bridge since 
then. A long time has passed and , or much 
has happened since then: late C. 19-20. An 
allusion to the stream of time. 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
‘That’s water under the dam.”’—“Bridge,” I said. 
“Or water over the dam.” 

: RicHarp SALE, Passing Strange, Ὁ. 106. (1942) 


The noblest of the elements is water. (ἄριστον 
μὲν ὕδωρ.) 
Pinpar, Olympian Odes. No. i, 1. 1. (476 8.-ς.) 
Repeated in Ode iii, 1. 42. Inscribed over 
the pump-room at Bath, England. 
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Immortal water, alive even to the superficies. 
H. Ὁ. THoreav. (a. 1862) Quoted by Emer- 
SON, Thoreau. 
The wise man of Miletus [Thales] thus declared 
The first of things is water. 
J. 5. BrackleE, The Wise Men of Greece: 
Pythagoras. (1877) 


They pour cold water on us. (Aquam frigidam 
suffundunt. ) 

Piautus, Cistellaria, |. 34. (c. 200 B.c.) As 
Plautus uses the proverbial phrase, it means 
to defame or slander. Erasmus quotes it in 
that sense, Adagia, i, x, 51. 

This kind of language tends to cast Water upon 
weak and beginning desires. 

Joun Bunyan, Greatness of Soul, iii. (1682) 
He was stating that I was throwing cold water 
on everything he did. 

Unknown, Trial of General Whitelock (Mot- 
ley), ii, 442. (1808) In the modern meaning 
of to discourage. 

To throw cold water on a business, to retard its 
progress by idle scruples, or by more than neces- 
Sary caution, is the manner in which the phrase 
is used by us. 

Rosert Bianp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 228. (1814) 
You must not pump spring-water unawares 
Upon a gracious public full of nerves. 

E. B. Browninc, Aurora Leigh. Bk. iii, 1. 72. 

(1856) 
To throw a tub of cold water. (Tiu tsai léng 
shui p‘en li ch‘u liao.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1731. (1875) 


5 
That refreshes me like a dash of cold water. 
(Obsipat aculam.) 

Prautus, Cistellaria, 1. 579. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Those words are a dash of water. Now I’m 
revivified! (Aspersisti aquam, iam rediit animus.) 

Prautus, Truculentus, |. 366. (c. 200 Β. 6.) “To 

sprinkle water on another” (Aquam asper- 

gere alieni) was proverbial for giving new 

life or courage, derived probably from 

sprinkling water on one who is in a swoon. 
The smith his forge by casting on colde water 
burneth more fercely. 

GEorGE PETTIE. Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 115. (1576) 


In midstream you seek for water. (Medio 
flumine quaeris aquam.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. i,eleg.9,].16.(c.26 B.C.) 
He [Tantalus] seeks water in the midst of water 
(Quaerit aquas in aquis.) 

Ovin, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 2, 1. 43. (c. 13 B.C.) 
To look for water in the sea. (In mari quaeris 
aquam.) 

Martial, Epigrams. (c. A.d. 85) Proverbial 

for absurd activity. Cited by ErAsMus, i, ix, 
75. 
He seeks water in the sea. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1678) 


I am come into deep waters. (Veni in altitudi- 
nem maris. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, Ixix, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 
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Deliver πιὸ... out of the deep waters. (Eripe 
me . .. de profundis aquarum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, \xix, 14. 
These are deep waters. 

R. L. ΘΤΕΝΕΝΒΟΝ, Catriona. Ch. 3. (1893) 


1 
Water bewitch’t, i.e. very thin beer. [Mera 
aqua. ] 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1678) 
There was not one drop of Wine in it, it was all 
Water Bewitch't. 

Rev. SAMUEL JoHNnsON, Notes upon the Pas- 
toral Letter of Bishop Burnett: Preface. 
(1694) 

The Broth was nothing in the world but Water 
bewitched, if it deserved so good a name. 

Tuomas Brown, L’Estrange’s Colloquies of 
Erasmus. Add. v, 53. (1699) 

Your ladyship is very sparing of your tea; I 
protest, the last I took was no more than water 
bewitch’d. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
“Very weak tea.” 


2 
Is pure water different whether it be contained 
in a goblet of gold or an earthen ewer? 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 6. (c. 1257) 


3 

As water spilt on the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again. (Quasi aquae dilabimur 
in terram, quae non revertuntur.) 

Old Testament: II Samuel, xiv,14.(c.600 B.C.) 
Spilt water cannot be gathered up again. (Fan 
fu chih shui shou chih shih nan.) 

WILLIAM ScarBoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

789. (1875) See also under MILK. 


4 
The water owns a power Divine. 
And conscious blushes into wine. 

SepuLius (Scotus HisBernicus), Hymn. (c. 
825) Sedulius, a biblical commentator, d. 
828, wrote his poem in Latin, and it was 
translated by Canon Macllwaine. See Lyra 
Hibernica Sacra. 

The conscious water saw its God, and blushed. 
(Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.) 

RIcHARD CrasHaw, Epigrammata Sacra: Aquae 
in Vinum Versae. (a. 1649) His own trans- 
lation of his Latin line. 


5 
Unpath’d waters, undream’d shores. 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tale, iv, 4, 577. (1610) 
Day after day, day after day the same— 
A weary waste of waters. 
Rosert SoutHeEy, Madoc in Wales,iv 32.(1805) 


6 
[le] hath troubled the waters. 
BisHop Epwarp STILLINGFLEET, Origines Sa- 
crae, i, iii, 8. (1662) 
To FISH IN TROUBLED WATERS, see under FISHING. 


7 
Better it is to calm the troubled waters. 
(Motos praestat componere fluctus.) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 135. 
Pouring oil on troubled water. 


Bepr,, Historia Ecclesiastica. Bk. tii, ch. 15. (c. 


1475) See under Om. 


WATER 


8 
To draw water in a leaky jar, as the saying 
goes, (els τὸν τετρημένον πίθον ἀντλεῖν λεγόμενοι.) 
XENOPHON, Oeconomicus. Ch. 7, sec. 40. (c. 
375 B.C.) 
To fill the Danaids’ jar. (ὁ τῶν Δαναΐδων πίθος.) 
Lucian, Hermotimus. Sec. 61. (c. A.D. 170) As 
a punishment for the murder of their hus- 
bands, the daughters of Danaus were, after 
death, set the task of filling with water a 
jar pierced at the bottom, so that their labor 
was everlasting. 


9 
If they be to be had, I will have of them, or 
it shall cost me hot water. 

Unknown, Lisle Papers, xi, 

Trouble, embarrassment. 
sees same search has cost me hot water (as they 
say). 

EDMUND Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 79. (1654) 
It will cost hot water before we display our 
banners upon the walls of that new Jerusalem 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Com- 

pleat Armour (1865), i, 144. (1655) 
We are kept, to use the modern phrase, in hot 
water. 

Lorp MALMEsBuURY, Letters, i, 125. (1765) 
[He] was always getting into hot water. 

ΒΕ. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. Ch 

13. (1840) 


100. (1537) 


This 
water. 
UNKNOWN, Pasquil’s Night-Cap, p. 38. (1612) 
This . . . will not hold water. 
James Masse, tr., Guzman, ii, 79. (1622) 
Let them produce a more rational account . . 
that will hold water. 
Joun Frenco, The Yorkshire Spaw, ii, 32 
(1626) 
This business will never hold water. 
Cottey Crpser, She Wou'd and She Wou'd 
Not. Act iv. (1702) 
His Cause could not bear Water. 
WiLtiam SMITH, The Annals of University 
College, p. 185. (1728) 
The demand will not hold water. 
ἬΘΕΙ, tr., Don Quixote, iv, 251. (1755) 


device ... will not... hold out 


A lewid [unlearned] man maye leyen hem a 
water. 

Unxnown, in Waicut, Political Poems, ii, 43 
(1401) May defer judgment. 

Care not thoughe the matter was clerely layde 
a watter. 
ga Ballads from MSS (B:S.), i, 228. 
1533 
The triall therof we will lay a water. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
All his expeditions for warres are laid in water. 
Joun Lyty, Mydas. Act iv, sc. 3. (1592) 
Thou hast added water, add flour also. 

A. CoHEN, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, Ὁ. 117. 
(1911) You have raised many objections. 
now find the solutions. See ulso Ray, p. 407 

WATER OFF DUCK’S BACK, see under Duck. 
WATER THAT IS PAST, See under Mit. 
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IIl—Dropping Water 


1 
Constant dripping wears away a stone. (πέτραν 
κοιλαίνει pavis ὕδατος ἐνδελεχείῃ.) 

C1iOERILUS, Fragments. Frag. 9. (c. 482 B.C.) 
τὴς earliest known appearance of the prov- 
erb. 

The waters wear the stones. (Lapides excavant 
aquae.) 

Old Testament: Job, xiv, 19. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The gushing of water wears down the rock. 
(Exuberans | scatebra fluviae radit rupem.) 

Accius, Oenomaus, Frag. 508 L. (c. 140 B.c.) 
A continual dripping, ’tis said, will wear a hollow 
even in a stone, (ἐκ θαμινᾶς ῥαθάμιγγος, ὅπως 
λόγος, ales lolcas | xd λίθος ἐς ῥωχμὸν κοιλαένεται.) 

Bion, Persistence. Frag. 15. (c. 120 B.C.) 

The fall of drippings hollows a stone (Stilicidi 
casus lapidem cavat), the curved ploughshare of 
iron imperceptibly dwindles away in the fields, 
and the stony pavement of the roads is rubbed 
away by men’s feet. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. i, 1. 313. (c. 
45 B.c.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, iii, 9. 
Even drops of water falling upon a stone in the 
long run wear a way through the stone. (Etiam 
puttas in saxa cadentis | umoris longo in spatio 

pertundere saxa.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, |. 1286 
Drops of water oft wear down the flint. (Parvo 
saepe liquore silex.) 

Propertivus, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 25, 1. 16. (c. 

24 B.C.) 
Drops of water make hollows in rocks, steel and 
bronze are worn away by the touch of hands. 
(σταγόνες μὲν γὰρ ὕδατος πέτρας κοιλαίνουσι.) 

PLutarcn, Moralia: The Education of Chil- 
dren, sec. 2D. (c. Α. Ὁ. 95) 

Lutle dropen thurleth thene ulint [flint] thet ofte 
ualleth theron. 

Ancren Riwle (Morton), p. 220. (a. 1225) 

So ofte falleth the lethy water on the harde 
rocke, til it have thorow persed it. 

Tuomas Usx, The Testament of Love. (c. 

1387) In Skeat, Chaucer, vii, 135. 
How well the stone is myned and holowed by 
contynuell droppyng of water. 

WILLIAM CaxTon, tr., Jason, Ὁ. 20. (c. 1477) 
Constant dripping wears away the stone. (Stilli- 
cidium perpetuum saxum excavat.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, iii, iii, 3. (1523) Another 
form is ‘‘Assidua stilla saxum excavat.” 
The soft drops of raine perce the hard Marble. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 81. (1579) 
The lyttle droppes of rayne pearceth hard mar- 
ble, yron with often handling is worn to nothing. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, p. 127. 

Hard stones are pearced with soft droppes, great 
Oakes hewen downe with many blowes, the 
stoniest heart mollyfied by continuall perswa- 
sions. 

νιν, Euphues and His England, p. 337.(1580) 
In time the flint is pierced with softest shower. 

Kyp, Spanish Tragedie. Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1589) 
The water which falls drop by drop 
Pierces in time the hardest rock. 


(L’eau qui tombe goutte ἃ goutte 
Perce le plus dur rocher.) 
QUINAULT, Atys. Act iv, sc. 5. (c. 1680) 
Constant dropping wears away stones. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758. 
Constant dropping will wear away a stone. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 7. (1841) 
Constant dropping wears away a stone; constant 
flirtation saps the character. 
᾿ ΔΝΗΥΤΕ- ΜΕΙΝΙΣΙῈ, Uncle John. Ch. 6. (1874) 


Soft and weak overcome hard and strong. 
LAO-TSzE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 36. (c. 550 B.C.) 
Nothing on earth is so weak and yielding as 
water, but for breaking down the firm and strong 
it has no equal. 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 78. 


3 

The soft fetherbed breaketh the hard blade. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 44. (1579) 

Just as a feather-bed the flint doth break. 
EpmMuNpD Gayton,Art of Longevit y,p.20.(1659) 

As the English say, To break a flint upon a 

feather-bed. 

p TorriAno, Piazza Universale, p. 123. (1666) 


An iron ring is worn by constant use, a curved 
share wastes by constant ploughing of the 
ground. What is harder than rock, what softer 
than water? yet soft water hollows out hard 
rock. (Ferreus adsiduo consumitur anulus usu, 
| interit adsidua vomer aduncus humo. | quid 
magis est saxo durum, quid mollius unda? | 
dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 473. (c. 1 B.C.) 
“Only persevere,” Ovid adds, “and you will 
overcome Penelope herself.” 

Iron is worn away, and flints are diminished 
by use. (Conteritur ferrum, silices tenuantur ab 
usu.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, |. 91. 

Stones are hollowed out by the constant drop- 
ping of water. (Caducis| percussu crebro saxa 
cavantur aquls.) 

Oviw, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. vii, |. 39. (A. pb. 13) 
Drops of water hollow out the stone, a ring Is 
worn thin by use, the hooked plough is rubbed 
away by the soil’s pressure. (Gutta cavat lapi- 
dem, consumitur anulus usu, | atteritur pressa 
vomer aduncus humo.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. x, 1. 5. (A. Ὁ. 13) 
The drop hollows out the stone not by strength. 
but by constant falling. (Gutta cavat lapidem 
non vi, sed saepe cadendo.) 

UNKNOWN, Passtonarius, i, 17. (c. 1050) HEN- 

DERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 145. 
It is a good wise verse, Gutta cavat lapidem non 
vi sed saepe cadendo; ‘The drop of rain maketh 
a hole in the stone, not by violence, but by oft 
falling.” 

Hucn Latimer, Seventh Sermon Before 
Edward VI (Parker Soc.), p. 232. (1549) 

The rolling wheele, that runneth often round, 
The hardest steele in tract of time doth teare: 
And drizling drops, that often doe redound, 
The firmest flint doth in continuance weare. 
SPENSER, Amoretti. Sonnet xviii. (1591) 
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1 
Much rain wears the marble. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry V1, iii, 2, 50. (1591) 
Marble wear with raining. 
SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 560. (1594) 
Shall we ...make some pretty match with 
shedding tears? 
As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I], iii, 3, 164. (1595) 
When waterdrops have worn the stones of Troy. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, 2, 193. (1601) 


2 
The living rock is worn by the diligent flow of 
the brook. 
M. F. Tupper, Proverbial Philosophy: Of 
Trifles. (1839) 
No rock so haid but that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand years. 
TenNySON, The Princess. Pt. iii, 1. 138. (1847) 


IlI—Still Water 


3 
Still waters turn no mills. 
F. K. Actionsy, Life of Bishop Bickersteth, 
p. 5. (1907) 


4 

Though the stream is placid, perchance it 
hides the deeper wave. (Quod flumen placidum 
est, forsan latet altius unda.) 

Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No.31.(c. 175 B.c.) 
Ther the flode is deppist the water standis stillist. 
UnKknown, Cursor Mundi, 1. 1672. (c. 1400) 

Smothe waters ben ofte sithes depe. 

JouN LypcateE, Churl and Bird, p 186.(c.1430) 
Water runneth smoothest, where it is deepest. 

LyLy, Sapho and Phuao. Act ii, sc. 4. (1584) 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 

SHAKESPEARE, [/f Henry VI, iii, 1, 53. (1590) 
Where rivers runne most stilly, they are the 
deepest. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 178 (1616) 
Deep’st waters stillest go. 

NATHANIEL FIELD, Amends for Ladies. Act iii, 

sc. 2. (1618) 
Deep waters noyse-lesse are. 

Rosert Herrick, To His Mistress. (1648) 
The stillest water is the deepest. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa. Ch. 8. (1748) 
Still waters are the deepest. 

C. H. Spurceon, Jokn Plonghman. Ch.6.( 1869) 
That’s what I call still water. She runs deep 
enough. . . . So quiet, but so—clever. 

ANTHONY TroLiope, He Knew He Was Right. 


: Ch. 35. (1869) 


The deepest rivers flow with the least sound. 
(Altissima quaeque flumina minimo sono 
labuntur. ) 
Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Alexan- 
drt Magni. (c. Α.Ὁ. 50) As quoted by HEN- 
DERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 18. 


6 
God defend me from the still Water, and I'll 
keep my self from the Rough. 

THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 1668.(1732) 


WATER 


7 
Have a Care of a silent Dog, and still Water. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1806. 
(1732) From the Latin, “Cave tibi a cane 
muto et aqua silente.” 

Beware of a silent dog and still water. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.331.(1855) 

Guard yourself from the man who doesn’t speak 
and the dog that doesn’t bark. (Del hombre que 
no hable, y de can que no Jadra.) 

CHARLES CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 251. 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. The Germans 
say, ‘‘Stumme Hunde und stille Wasser sind 
gefahrlich” (Dumb dogs and still waters are 
dangerous). BARKING DOGS DON’T BITE, see 
Doc 


8 
Take heed of still waters, the quick pass away. 
GeorcE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 177. 
(1640) 
Deep waters flow slowly. 
Ε Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 627. (1937) 


The stiller the water the deeper it runs. (Plus 
muet on le fiens, plus il pust. ) 

JEAN DE CHapELaINn, Le Dit Dou Soucretain, 
Ἰ. 485. (c. 1250) See Montaicton, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, vi, 132. 

Where the ryver is deepest, it runneth quietest. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 222. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Where the streame runneth smoothest, the water 
is deepest. 

JOHN Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 287. (1580) 
There is, as they say, no worse water than still 
water. (Mais il n’est, comme on dit, pire eau 
que l’eau qui dort.) 

Mo tire, Le Tartuffe. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 24. (1664) 
Quoting a French proverb. The Spaniards 
say, “Do va mas hondo el rio, hace menos 
ruido”’ (Where the river is deepest it makes 
the least noise) ; the Germans, “Stille Wasser 
sind tief’’; the Dutch, “Stille waters hebben 
diepe gronden.” 

The stillest humours are always the worst. 
agOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 25. (1670) 


Shallow brooks murmur most, deep silent 
slide away. 

SwWNEY, Arcadia: Thirsis and Dorus. (a. 1586) 
Shallow waters mak maist din. 

JouHN Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 254. (1678) 
The shallowest brooks brawl the most. 

C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman.Ch.6.(1869) 


1V—Water-Drinking 


11 

When water chokes you, why go on drinking? 

(ὅταν τὸ ὕδωρ πνίγη, τί δεῖ ἐπιπίνειν ;) 

ΑΒΊΒΤΟΤΙΕ, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. vii, ch. 2, 

sec. 10. (c. 335 B.c.) Rackham translates 
this as, “When water chokes you, what are 
you to drink to wash it down?” Aristotle 
quotes the phrase as a proverb, and applies 
it to a man who keeps on doing what he 
knows he should not do. Erasmus, Adagia, 
li, i, 8, gives the Latin as “Cum aqua fances 
strangulet, quid iam opus est biberer” 


WATER 


᾿ 
Let no one say, “I will not drink of this water.” 
(Nadie diga, desta agua no beberé.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 55. (1615) 
Let none say, I will not drink water. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 312. (1640) 
Don’t say, 11 never drink of this water, how 
dirty soever it be. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 236. (1710) 
Tho’ thy Water be never so muddy, don’t say, 
I'll never drink of it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5016.(1732) 


2 
Water, water, everywhere, Nor any drop to 
drink. 
CoLerincE, Ancient Mariner. Pt. ii. (1798) 


3 
Water drinking can never produce art. (ὕδωρ 
δὲ πίνων οὐδὲν ἂν τέκοις σοφόν.) 

CraTINus, Fragment. (c. 450 Β.6.)}) A similar 
Greek proverb is cited by Erasmus: ‘Never 
2 dramatic poet who drank water.” The 
French say, ‘Tous les méchants sont buveurs 
d'eau; c’est bien prouvé par le déluge’’ (All 
wicked persons are water-drinkers; that is 
clearly proved by the deluge). 

No song can live which was written on potations 
of water. (Nec vivere carmina possunt. | quae 
scribuntur aquae potoribus.) 

Horace, £ pistles. Bk. i, epis. 19, 1. 2. (20 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, vi, 2, who 
gives a similar one (iv, ili, 58), “Non est 
dithyrambus, si bibat aquam” (Nobody is 
a writer of dithvrambs if he drinks water). 

Wine to the poet is a winced steed: 
Those who drink water gain but little speed 
olvos τοι χαρίεντι πέλει ταχὺς ἵππος ἀοιδῷ" 
ὕδωρ δὲ πίνων οὐδὲν ἂν τέκοις σοφόν.) 

NICAENETUS, (Greek Anthology, xiii, 29.) 

Water-drinkers bring forth nothing good. 
(Aquam bibens nihil boni parias.) 
ErASMUS, Adagia, ii, vi, 2. (1523) 


4 
A falser water drinker there hueth not. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt ii, ch. 5 (1546) 
δ 
In sweet water there is a pleasure ungrudged 
by anyone. (Est in aqua dulci non invidiosa 
voluptas. ) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. ii, epis. vii, 1. 73. (A. Ὁ. 13) 
The natural, temperate, and necessary beverage 
for the thirsty is water. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Paecdagogus. Sec. 2. 

(c. 190) 
Drynke but myd the doke, and dyne but ones 
[Drink but with the duck: drink only water]. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus v, ]. 75. (c. 1362) 
Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire 

SHAKESPEARE, Timon of Athens, i, 2, 59. (1608) 
Drink water, put the money in your pocket, 
and leave the dry-bellyach in the punch-bowl. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1734. 
Those who drink but water will have no liquor 
to buy. 

T.C Aariperton. Wise Saws. Ch. 2. (1843) 
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Water is the only drink for a wise man. 

H. D, THoreAu, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 
Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor 
in debt, nor his wife a widow. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.346.(1855) 


6 
Water . . . doth very greatly deject the ap- 
petite, destroy the natural heat, and overthrow 
the strength of the stomach. 
Tosras VENNER, Via Recta ad Vita Longam. 
(1620) 
Water is insipid, inodorous, colorless, and smooth. 
EDMUND BurKE, On the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful. Ch. 4. (1756) 


; WATERLOO 


Every man meets his Waterloo at last. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, Speech on John Brown, 

1 Nov., 1859. Waterloo, Napoleon’s Jast 
battle, 18 June, 1815; hence proverbially a 
decisive and fina] defeat. 

This is my Waterloo. 

Bronson Howarp, The Henrietta.Act iii.( 1887) 
We have not yet met our Waterloo, Watson, but 
this is our Marengo. 

Conan Doy_e, 4 bbey Grange. (1905) 


8 
Up, Guards, and at ’em! 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, at the battle of Water- 
loo, 18 June, 1815. As quoted by Captain 
Batty, in letter dated 22 June, 1815, and 
published in Bootn, Battle of Waterloo 
According to Wellington’s biographer, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, what he really said was 
‘Stand up, Guards,” and this was confirmed 
by the Duke himself in a letter to J. W 
Croker, 14 March, 1852. See Croker, Corre- 
spondence and Diaries, iii, 280: “What | 
must have said, and probably dk say. was. 
‘Stand up, Guards!’ and then gave the com- 
manding officers the order to attack ἡ 

The battle of Waterloo was won here. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Remark, while watch. 
ing a cricket match at Eton. (c. 1825) See 
FRASER, Words on Wellington, p. 138. Usu- 
ally quoted, “The battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton.” 


WAVE 


9 
The wilde wawes wol hir dryve 
Unto the place, ther she shal arryve. 
CuHaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, \. 370. (c. 1386) 
What the waves were always saying. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 16. (1848) 
What are the wild waves saying, 
Sister, the whole day long? 
STEPHEN GLOVER, What Are the Wild Waves 
Saying? (c. 1860) 


When one wave recedes, another follows 
(Alio relinquente fluctu, alius excepit.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vi, No 34. 
(1523) Quoting Aristides. 
The longest wave is quickly lost in the sea. 
Emerson, Representative Men: Plato. (1850) 


WAX 
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΄ 
You mun be as close as wax. 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, The Fashionable Lover. 
Act iii. (1772) 
Stuck together close as wax. 
Lorp Byron, Lines to Mr. Hodgson. (1809) 
A coat that fits him like wax. 
Lorp Lytton, What Will He Do with It? Bk. 
iv, ch. 14. (1859) 
[They] stuck to him like wax. 
DIcKENS, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. iv, 
(1865) 
A MAN OF WAX, see under Man; NOSE OF WAX, 
under NOSE. 
2 


ch. 4. 


More plastic than wax. (εὐπλαστότερον κηροῦ.) 
Pato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 588D. (c. 375 B.C.) 
At my wil I wend she should have wrought, like 
wax. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 3, 126 
(1595) 
I’m glad you are wax, not marble. 
THomas DEKKER, 1 The Honest Whore. Act 
i. (1608) 
I'll work her as I go, I know she’s wax. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Coxcomb. Act 
ii, sc. 2. (1612) 
Wax to every thumb. 
B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew: 
Pliant. (a. 1700) 
Mere wax as yet, you fashion him at ease. 
Pore, tr., Horace’s Epistles, ii, 2, 9. (1717) 
Wax to receive and marble to retain. 
Lorp Byron, Beppo. Pt. xxxiv. (1817) 


3 
Soft wax will take any impression. 
WILLIAM Wacker, Paroemiologia, p. 35.(1672) 


4 
Stopping the ears with wax. (κηρὸν τοῖς ὦσιν 
ἐπαλείφεις.) 


Unknown. A Greek proverb, referring to the 
action of Ulysses, who put wax in the ears 
of his crew so that they could not hear the 
song of the Sirens. Sometimes shortened to 
ἐν ὠσὶ κυψέλη (With wax in the ears). 


WAY 


δ 
Such is the way of the world. (οὕτω τοῦτο 
vopioderas. ) 


ALCAEUS. Frag. 71. (c. 595 8.c.) A proverbial 
phrase which Alcaeus uses of friends who 
always came to dine when he could give 
them kid and pork, but stayed away when 
poverty overtook him. See Epsonvs, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 365. 

The Way of the World. 

WILLIAM ConcGreve, Title of comedy. (1700) 
It’s the way of the world. (Das ist der Lauf der 
Welt.) 

GorTHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 12. (1806) 

That’s the way of the world. 
Trwotuy SHay Artuur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Nt. i, p. 18. (1854) 


It’s the way of the world, my dear. 
TROLLOPE, Barchester Towers. Ch. 43. (1857) 


6 
In the way in which one wishes to go, he is 
led. 

Babylonian Talmud: Machshirin, fo. 10b 

(c. 450) 

If the way is known it is easily followed, and if 
it is followed it is easily known. 

KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun: Om Practice.(1710) 


7 
Something given that way. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Lovers’ Prog- 
ress. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 


8 
He had such an honest way with him. 


E. H. Burton, Life of Bishop Challoner. Vol. 
i, ch. 3. (1711) 
Quilp has such a way with him when he likes, 
that the best-looking woman here couldn’t refuse 
him. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 4. (1840) 


9 
The church, the sea, or the court for him 
who would prosper. (Inglesia, 6 mar, ὁ casa 
real [quien quiere medrar ].) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 39. (1605) 

Cited as a proverb. 

There are three ways, the Universities, the Sea, 
the Court. 


GeEorRGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
10 


A twenty devil way the wind him dryve! 

Cuavcer, The Legende of Good Women: The 
Legend of Ariadne, |. 292. (ς. 1385) 

And al the cost, a twenty devel weye, 
Is lost also, which we upon it leye. 

CHAUCER, Chanouns Yemennes Tale, 1. 229 
(c. 1389) “Twenty devil way” is repeated in 
Reve’s Tale, |. 337, and Afiller’s Tale, 1. §27 

Our Hoste answerde: “Tel on, a devel wey!” 
Cuaucer, Miller’s Prologue, 1. 26. (c. 1386) 
Repeated in Somnour’s Tale, 1. 534. 
11 
Next way, round about, is at the far door. 
py ΟΝ CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p 8. (1639) 


The way is long, and difficult the road. (La 
via ὁ lunga 6 il cammino ὁ malvagic. ) 


Dante, Infernu. Canto xxxiv, |. 95. (c. 1300) 
13 


Mr. Todd’s young man just steps over the 
way. 
Dickens, Sketches by Boz: 
(1835) 
For the most part, no English creature ever does 
see farther than over the way. 
πω RuSKIN, Praeterita, ii, ν, 155. (1887) 


Streets—-M orning. 


He that is in is half way over. 
THomas D’Urrey, The Comical History of 
Don Quixote. Pt. i, act iv, sc. 1. (1694) 


1 
You and I have got to dovetail, and no two 
ways about it. 
H. B. Fearon, Sketches of America, Ὁ. 320. 
(1818) 
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“This has been a powerful hot day.’”—“No two 
ways about that,” said the hunter. 

James HALL, Kentucky, i, 145. (1834) 
They’re pretty nigh full, .. . and no two ways 
about it. 

Dickens, American Notes. Ch. 6. (1842) 
The old lady . . . “expected there were no two 
ways about it.” 

F. M. CrawrForp, An American Politician, Ὁ. 

113. (1885) 


‘ 
A man may speir the gate [way] to Rome. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 10. (c. 
1595) Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 24. 
(1721) “Spoken to those who being bid to 
βο on an errand, excuse themselves, because 
they know not the way.” 
Mony e’en speirs the gat they ken right weel. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Wonder: A Woman 
Keeps a Secret. Act iti. (1714) The Scottish 
proverbial form is, ‘‘A man may speir the 
gate he kens fu’ weel.” 
What sent the messengers to hell 
Was asking what they knew full well. 
WALTER Scott, Waverley. Ch. 24. (1814) 


He tells me my Way, and don’t know it 
himself, 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2036.(1732) 
The Way to Babylon will never bring you to 
Jerusalem. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4819. 


3 
111] find a way or make one. (Viam inveniam 
aut faciam. ) 
HANNIBAL (attr.), referring to the passage of 
the Alps, 218 B.c. 
To him that will, ways are not wanting. 
GeEorGE HEeErBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY, 5646 
under WILL. 
“On, on,” exclaimed the hero, 
“Til find a way or make it.” 
UNKNOWN, On Fort Sumter. (1861) 
We will find ruins here or make 'em. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), He Also Serves. 
(1909) 
4 
The way is an ill neighbour. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 914. (1640) 


6 
There be mo waies to the wood than one. 
Joun Heyvwoopo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 37. (1579) 
Morey, Introduction to Musick, p. 74. 
(1597) Mino.eton, Family of Love. Act iil, 
sc. 4. (1608) etc., etc. 
You try all ways to the wood. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemtologia, Ὁ. 163. (1639) 
More wayes than one. 
Str SAMUEL TUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, se. 3. (1663) Title of novel 
by E. P. Ror. 


There are several ways of making Sauce for a Pig. 


HANNAH Grasse, Art of Cookery, i, 4. (1747) 


There are more ways than one of cooking a goose. 


Ionz Suriser, Murder Well Done, p. 24.(1941) 
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6 
Ye tooke the wrong way to wood. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
You goe the wrong way to the Woode. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 288. (1580) 
He goeth the wrong way to worke, or to the 
wood. 

THOMAS DrAxE, Bibliotheca, p. 2. (1616) 

He told me I went the wrong way to work. 

ΤΟΒΙΑΘ SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch. 62. 

(1748) See also under Roan. 


7 
Half the way to know the way. 
James HowE Lt, English Proverbs, p.11.(1659) 


8 
I am the way, the truth, and the life. (ἐγώ 
εἰμι ἡ ὁδὸς καὶ ἡ ἀλήθεια καὶ ἡ ζωή.) 
New Testament: John, xiv, 6. (c. Α. Ὁ. 110) The 
Vulgate is, ‘Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita.” 


9 
This day I am going the way of all the earth 
(Ego hodie ingredior viam universae terrae.) 

Old Testament: Joshua, xxiii, 14. (c. 700 B.C.) 
Now the days of David drew nigh that he should 
die; and he charged Solomon his son, saying, I 
go the way of all the earth. (Ego ingredior viam 
universae terrae.) 

Old Testament: I Kings, ii, 1-2. (c. 600 B.C.) 
I saw him even now going the way of all flesh 
(that’s to say) towardes the Kitchin. 

DEKKER AND WEBSTER, Westward Hoe! Act ii, 

sc. 2. (c. 1605) 
If I go by land, and miscarry, then I go the way 
of all flesh. 

Tuomas Heywoop, Golden Age. Act iii.(1611) 
She . . . by this is gone the way of all flesh. 

Tuomas Heywoop, The Fatr Maid of the West. 

Pt. i, act iv. (1631) 

Lov.: Come, Stanford, there’s love betwixt 
you.... 

Car.: *Tis the way of all flesh. 

SHADWELL, Sullen Lovers. Act v, sc. 2. (1668) 
He .. . allowed us something to live on till he 
went the way of all flesh. 

Dickens, Sketches by Boz: Mr. Watkins Tot- 

tle. (1835) 
The Wavy of All Flesh. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. Title of novel. (a. 1902) 

To go the way of all flesh, to die, or rather, to 
decline, die and be buried. A misquotation of 
Joshua xxiii, 14, and Kings, ii, 2. 


PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: Way.(1941) 
10 


Once a way and aye a way. 
JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 274.(1721) 
“No private authority can stop that which 
has once been allowed to be a public road.” 


11 
If it be the right way, advance; if it be the 
wrong way, retire. 

LAO-TSzE, Kan-ying-p’ien. (c. 550 B.C.) See 


P DOoOLiTTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, Ὁ. 248. 
1 


Let each man have the wit to go his own 
way. (Unus quisque sua noverit Ire via. 
Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 25, 1. 38. (c. 
26 B.C.) 
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1 
The way of transgressors is hard. (In itinere 
contemptorum vorago.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xiii, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Often misquoted, “The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” 


2 
The way to be gone is not to stay here. 
Joun Ray. English Proverbs, Ὁ. 72. (1678) 


3 
The familiar way has cost no mortal dear. 
(Constitit nulli via nota magno.) 

SENECA, Medea, |. 603. (c. A. D. 60) 
Who leaueth an olde way for a new, oftentymes 
doth finde hym selfe deceyued. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
Who leaues ye old way for to seeke a newe, 
Is intangled with dangers not a few. 

JoHN WooproepiueE, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 278. (1623) 

There is a proverb in the Gerniweg . . . saying, 
“‘ne’er leave the old way for the new.” 

GEorGE Borrow, Wild Wales. Ch. 15. (1862) 
FirsT BY WHOM NEW IS TRIED, see under Worp. 


4 
[He] chides the sea, that sunders him from 
thence, 
Saying he’ll lade it dry, to have his way. 
SHAKESPEARE, 171] Henry VI, iii, 2, 139. (1591) 
Hee . . . loued his owne Will, and his owne Way. 
Francis Bacon, Henry VII, p. 238. (1622) 
He loves to have everything his own way. 
MatHew BisHop, Life and Adventures, p. 107. 
(1744) 
What sort of world would you make for yourself, 
if you could have everything your own way? 


E. H. Sears, Athanasia. Ch. 16. (1858) 
5 


The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 3, 21. (1606) See 
under HELL. 


6 
You cant have anything both ways at once. 
SHAW, Fanny’s First Play. Act ii. (1911) 


7 

He told me there was a Gentleman that was to 
be put out of the Way; that was the Phrase he 
used; he did not really say Murther him. 

UNKNOWN, The Trials of Robert Green... 

for the Murder of Sir E. Godfrey,p.30.(1679) 
[He] was put out of the way by an assassin. 

J. A. Froupe, Short Studies, Ὁ. 114. (1867) 
Though he [Richard] had a wife already, he de- 
termined to put her out of the way, and marry 
his own niece. 

M. J. Guest, Lectures on the History of Eng- 

land. Ch. 38. (1879) 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS, see under PARTING. 


1I—The Longest Way Round 


8 
The shortest way is commonly the foulest. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
The nearnesse of the way is to be measured not 
by the shortnesse but the safenesse of it. 
Futier, The Holy War, iii, xiii, 130. (1639) 
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9 
The highway is never about. 

Joun CrLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 202. (1639) 
Ray, p. 13; Furrer, No. 4596. 

He that leaves the Highway, to cut short, com- 
monly goes about. 

TOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.2213.(1732) 
10 
Better go about than fall into the ditch. 

James Hower, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 5. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 1. (1670) 

Better ten steps around than one in the mire. 

S. G. Crampton, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 378. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
11 
This proved to be a much shorter cut. 

PETER Mortevux, Rabelais, iv, 1. (1693) Rab- 
elais wrote: “Ce que leurs vint ἃ profict 
incroyable.” 

There is no short Cut of a Way, without some ill 
Way. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 4921.(1732) 
A short cut, a roundabout way. (Compendia, dis- 
pendia.) 

ΒΕ. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
77. (1853) The Danes say, “A short cut is 
often a wrong cut.” 

12 
The next way home’s the farthest way about. 

Quar_Les, Emblemes. Bk. iv, emb. 2. (1635) 
He knows by Nathan’s parable, to go the nearest 
way home by going farre about. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 6, 

maxim 11. (1642) 
The longest Way about is the nearest Way home. 

RoBert Boye, The Style of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Ὁ. 50. (1661) 

The furthest way about, t’ overcome, 
In the end does prove the nearest home. 

But er, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto i, |. 227. (1664) 
The furthest way about’s the nearest way home 
What is gained in the shortness, may be lost in 
the goodness of the way. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 95. (1670) 
The longest way about is the shortest way home. 

Georce CoiMAN, Sr., The Spleen. Act ii.(1776) 
Take the shortest way round and stay at home. 

H. D. THoreau, Autumn, 1 Nov., 1858, Thor- 
eau is arguing against the folly of travel. 

The longest way round is sometimes the shortest 
way home. 

ALEXANDER MACcaREN, Matthew, i, 166. (1905) 
The Latin proverb is, ‘“Saepe via obliqua 
pracstet quam tendere recta” (Often it is 
better to take the indirect way rather than 
the cirect). The Germans say, “Ein guter 
Weg um, ist nicht krumm” (A good way 
round is not roundabout); the Italians, 
“La piu lunga strada ὁ la pitt prossima a 
casa” (The longest street is the nearcst 
way home). 

The longest way round is the shortest way home. 

Kieran ABBEY,Let the Coffin Pass,p.187.(1942) 
Longest way round may be quickest way there. 

E.R. Punsuon, The Conqucror Inn,p.29.(1944) 
The best way out is always through. 

Rosert Frost, .1 Servant to Servants. (1930) 
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; 
The concessions of the weak are the conces- 
sions of fear. 
EDMUND BurkKE, Speech on Conciliation with 
America. (1775) 
The more weakness, the more falsehood. 
JEAN Pau Ricnuter, Hesperus. Ch. 4. (1795) 


2 
The feblest hath the worse. 
WILLiAM CAxTon, tr., Reynart, xiv, 21. (1481) 


eae the Italian, ‘Sempre ha torto il pit de- 
ole.” 
The weaker hath the wurs we all daie see. 

JouHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
Weak men had need to be witty. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 42. (1639) 
To be weak is miserable. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 157. (1667) 
He who is weak has always his tyrant. (Ogni de- 
bole ha sempre il suo tiranno.) 

Canker, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 186. (1856) 


3 
Weak and irresolute is man. 

Witttam Cowper, Human Frailty, . 1. (1779) 
4 


The fondness of a father, which must be 
allowed the name of an amiable weakness. 

HENRY FieipinG, Tom Jones. Bk. x,ch.8.(1749) 
Amiable weakness of human nature. 

Epwarp Gipson, Roman Empire. Ch.14.(1776) 
It was an amiable weakness. 

SHERIDAN, School for Scandal.Act v.sc.1.(1777) 


5 
Weak Things united become strong. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnonologia. No. 
(1732) See also under Unity. 
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Blunt is the dart of the weakling. (κωφὸν γὰρ 
βέλος ἀνδρὸς avadxidos.) 


Homer, /liad. Bk. xi, |. 390. (c. 850 B.C.) 


7 

Weakness is the only incurable fault. (La 
faiblesse est le seul défaut que l’on ne saurait 
corriger. ) 

La RocnEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 130. (1665) 
Weakness is more fatal to virtue than vice itself. 
(1,4 faiblesse est plus opposée a la vertu que le 
vice.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 445. 

Men blush less for their crimes than for their 
weaknesses. (Les hommes rougissent moins de 
leurs crimes que de leurs faiblesses.) 

La Bruyere, Les Caractércs: Du Caur. (1688) 


8 
There are two kinds of weakness, that which 
breaks and that which bends. 


J. R. Lowe.t, Among My Books: Shakespeare 
Once More. (1876) 


9 
Every man hath his weak side. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 90. (1678) 
FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 1427. (1732) 
When you know the weakness of a man whom 
you wish to please, you must be very clumsy if 
you do not succeed. (Quand on connoit le défaut 


duw’un homme ἃ qui !’on veut plaire, il faut étre 
bien maladroit pour n’y pas réussir.) 

Le SacE, Gil Bias. Bk. viii, ch. 2. (c. 1730) 
Satan soon after got in upon my weak side. 

Tuomas Boston, Memoirs, vii, 140. (1730) 
He spared you the trouble of finding out [his] 
weak side. 

ΜΑΙΚΙΝ, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. xi, ch. 5. (1809) 
There is nothing like building our fortunes on 
the weaknesses of mankind. 

{DICKENS Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 44. (1843) 


What ’twas weak to do ’Tis weaker to lament. 
SHELLEY, The Cenci. Act v, sc. 3, 1. 111. (1819) 
11 


In a just cause the weak o’ercome the strong. 
(τοῖς τοι δικαίοις χὠ βραχὺς νικᾷ μέγαν.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus Colonus, 1.880.(c. 408 B.C.) 
Many injure the weak and cringe to the strong. 
(Multos lacessere debiles et cedere fortibus.) 
PHAEDRUS (Ὁ), New Fables. Fab. 24.(c. 25 B.c.) 
He who has not suffered at the hands of the 
strong, grieves not at the frailness of the weak. 
Sap, Bustan. Ch. iv, Apologue 17. (ς. 1257) 
The weake may stand the strong in stead. 
TimotTuy KENDALL, Flowers of Epigrammes 
. (S.S.), p.249.(1577) See also LitTLeE THINGS. 
͵ 


How weak we are to intend, and how much 
weaker to perform. 

ROBERT SOUTH, Sermons, vi, ix, 385. (a. 1716) 
Weak to perform, though mighty to pretend. 


Cowper, The Progress of Error, \. 15. (1780) 
13 


No man is weak by choice. (Nul homme n'est 
faible par choix.) 
gn EN ARGUES Réflexions. No. 171. (1746) 


The weykist gothe eyuer to the walle. 

UNKNOWN, Coventry Plays, Ὁ. 47. (c. 1450) 
Where the small with the great can not agree, 
The weaker goeth to the potte, we all daie see. 

Joun Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
When brethren agree not in a house, goeth not 
the weakest to the walls? 

Sir Joun CHEKE, Hurt of Sedicion, p.53.(1549) 
The weakest must still to the wall. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 53. (1579) 
Howsocuer the cause go the weakest is thrust to 
the wall. 

ROBERT GREENE,Works (Grosart) ,xi,252.(1592) 
Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust 
to the wall. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1, 17.(1595) 
The weakest goes to the wall. 

CAMDEN, Remains, p. 279. (1605) SHADWELL, 
Bury Fair Act iii, sc. 1. (1689) etc., etc. 
There is but one law in the world. The weakest 

goes to the wall. 

J. A Frounpe, Short Studies, i, 645. (1867) 

In times of revolution and tumult the weak must 
go to the wall. . 
JaMeEs Garrpner, Intro. to Paston Letters, tv, 
234. (1907) Various meanings have been 
read into the proverb. Bailey says it is “a 
compliment to the female sex” who were per- 
mitted to walk next the walls along the 
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streets because that was the cleanest and saf- 
est place. See under WALL. LEAN, Collectanea, 
iv, 211, says, “I should be disposed to de- 
rive this proverb from the custom of our 
ancestors, when their beds stood at the side 
of the room, to put the youngest and feeblest 
of the family on the inside.” Another ex- 
planation is that the proverb refers to the 
old church practice of compelling the strong 
to stand during the service, but providing 
benches along the wall for the old and weak. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL, see under WIFE. 


II—Proverbial Comparisons 


' 
As weak as a wassail. 

Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 241. (1828) 
Weak as a cat, and no appetite. 

Cot. Peter Hawker, Diary, ii, 186. (1840) 
As weak as cotton. (Juan ju pien.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, 1073. (1875) 
[She] was as weak as a rag. 

WILLIAMSON Lightning Conductor,p.327.( 1902) 
The man was as weak as a vegetarian cat. 

O. Henry, Cupid ἃ la Carte. (1907) 
I got as weak as ginger-ale. 

O. Henry, The Higher Pragmatism. (1909) 
He felt as weak as a kitten. 

E. 5. Garoner, The Case of the Drowsy Mos- 

quito, p. 114. (1943) 


2 

All hands shall be feeble, and all knees shall 
be weak as water. (Omnes manus dissolven- 
tur. et omnia genua fluent aquis.) 

Old Testament: Ezekiel, vii, 17. (c. 600 B.C.) 

I found my good bowe clene cast on the one side, 
and as weake as water. 

Rocer AscHaM, Toxophilus, p. 28. (1545) 

As weak as water. 

JAMES SHIRLEY, Schoole of Complement. Act i. 
(1631) Tryon, Way to Health. Ch. 6. (1691) 
Dicxens, Olver Twist.Ch.39.(1838) JAaMEs, 
Passionate Pilgrim. (1875) Stevenson, Kid- 
napped. Ch. 20. (1886) Fitcu, Girl with 
the Green Eyes. Act iti. (1902) etc., etc. 

Yesterday I was firm as a rock; today I’m as 
weak as water again. 

A. W. Puvero, Gay Lord Quex. Act iv. (1900) 
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See also Riches 
3 


Rejoice not in wealth acquired by theft. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. x, 
1. 6. (c. 700 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
Wealth should not be seized: god-given wealth is 
much better; for if a man take great wealth 
violently .. . the gods soon blot him out. 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 320. (c. 800 B.C.) 
To amass unrighteous wealth is like relieving hun- 
ger by putrid food—after a momentary satiety, 
death ensues. 

Lao-tszz, Kan-ying-p'ien. (c. 550 B.C.) See 
ΠΟΟΜΙ͂ΤΤΙΣ, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 256. 
Unjustly-gotten wealth will go unjustly. (Yiian 

wang ts ai lai yiian wang ch it.) 
Scansoroucn, Chinese Proverbs, 2677. (1875) 
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Unjustly-gotten wealth is but snow sprinkled 
with hot water. (Wu i ch‘ien ts‘ai (δὴ p‘o 
hsiieh.) 

ScarBsorouGH. Chinese Proverbs. No. 2675. 


4 
I have somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealth the father of Love. 

Eustact BupGELL,The Spectator.No.506.(1712) 
Man is only man by his wealth. 

BuRCKUARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 680.(1817) 


5 

If wealth were a thing one could be sure of 
finding, even though it meant my becoming a 
whip-holding groom, I would do it. As one 
cannot be sure, I will follow the quests I 
love better. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. vii, ch. 11. (c. 500 
B.c.) Legge, tr. Giles maintains that this 
translation is grotesquely at variance with 
Confucius’s philosophy, and that it ought to 
read: “If the pursuit of riches were a com- 
mendable pursuit, I would join in it, even 
if I had to become a chariot-driver; but 
since it is not commendable, I engage in pur- 
suit more to my taste.” 

When wealth is centralized the people are dis- 
persed; when wealth is distributed the people are 
brought together. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. x. (c. 500 B.C.) 


6 
Great wealth is from heaven; little wealth is 
from diligence. 

DOooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulury, ii, 278. (1872) 
The French say, “Il cote peu a amasser 
beaucoup de richesse, et beaucoup a en 
amasser peu.” 


7 

Nature’s wealth at once has its bounds and 
15 easy to procure; but the wealth of vain 
fancies recedes to an infinite distance. (ὁ τῆς 
φύσεως πλοῦτος καὶ ὥρισται καὶ εὐπόριατός ἐστιν" 
ὁ δὲ τῶν κενῶν δοξῶν εἰς ἄπειρον ἐκπίπτει.) 


Epicurus, Sovran Maxims. Maxim 15. (c. 290 
B.c.) See Drouenes Larrtius, x, 144. 
For a greedy mind, no wealth is enough. (Avarus 
animus nullo satiatur lucro.) 

PuBLILIUS SyRusS, Sententiae. No.55.(c.43 B.C.) 

Quoted by Seneca, Ad Lucilium, xciv, 43. 
As wealth grows, care and greed for greater 
wealth follows after. (Crescentem sequitur cura 
pecuniam | maiorumque fames.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode. 16,1. 17. (23 B.c.) 
Wealth increases to a monstrous extent; yet there 
is still something wanting to our still imperfect 
fortune. (Improbae | crescunt divitiae; tamen | 
curtae nescio quid semper abest rei.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 24, I. 62. 

The ungovernable passion for wealth. (Opum fu- 
riosa cupido.) 

Ovip, Fasté. Bk. i, 1. 211. (c. 4.0. 8) 

With an increase of wealth, the desire of wealth 
increases. 

Joun Woorman, Journal Sec. 2. (1774) 
Wealth infatuates as well as beauty. 

WILLIAM ScarnoroucH. Chinese Proverbs. No 

2666. (1875) 
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1 
Wealth and Honours can never cure a wounded 
Conscience. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No.5462.(1732) 


2 
It cannot be repeated too often that the 
safety of great wealth with us lies in obedi- 
ence to the new version of the Old World 
axiom—-Richesse oblige. 
ΟΝ. Ho_rmes, A Mortal Antipathy: Introduc- 
tion. (1885) 


3 
The greatest wealth is contentment with a 
little. 

JaMEs HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Ray, p. 28; FULLER, No. 4581. See also under 
CONTENTMENT. 

Wealth is best known by want. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 141. (1678) 
Wealth, after all, is a relative thing, since he that 
has little and wants less, is richer than he that 
has much, but wants more. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 194. (1820) 
A man’s wealth can be estimated in terms of 
what he can do without. 

R.A.FREEMAN,Unconsctous Witness,p.11.(1942) 


4 
Wealth is not his who hath it, but his who 
enjoys it. 

James Howe t, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 12. 
(1659) FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1736. See 
Money: Its UsE. 

Wealth is wealth no longer than one can part 
with it. (Le bien n’est bien qu’en tant que |’on 
s’en peut défaire.) 

La ΕΟΝΎΑΙΝΕ, Fables. Bk. 10, fab. 5. (1678) 

5 


The insolence of wealth will creep out. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweL_,Life,14 April,1778. 


6 
Many people despise wealth, but few know 
how to bestow it. (Assez de gens méprisent le 
bien, mais peu savent le donner.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 301.(1665) 


7 
Rolling in wealth. (τλουτοῦντα.) 
Lucian, Gallus. Ch. 1. (c. A. pb. 175) 
They know no ende of their good. 
Jonn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11.(1546) 
He knows no end of his wealth. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 97. (1639) 


8 
The wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 

Joun Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ii, 1. 2. (1667) 
The wealth of the Indies. 

Countess OF HeErtForp, Correspondence, i, 

152. (1739) 
The wealth of nations. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, The Rambler.No.202.(1752) 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. 

Apam SMITH. Title of book. (1776) 

Not for all the wealth of India. 
‘ TroLiore, Doctor Thorne. Ch. 25. (1858) 


The fool and the brutish person perish, and 
leave their wealth to others. (Simul insipiens, 


et stultus peribunt. Et relinquent alienis di- 
Vitias suas.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xlix, 10. (c. 250 B.C.) 
A man dies nobly in pursuit of wealth. (Bene 
moritur quisquis moritur dum lucrum facit.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 14. (a. 

A.D. 64) Quoting a Greek fragment with 


which Seneca violently disagrees. 
10 


Wealth is a power usurped by the few, to 
compel the many to labour for their benefit. 
P. B. SHELLEY, Queen Mab. Notes. (1813) 

The savings of many in the hands of one. 


EuGENE V. Dess, defining wealth. (a. 1926) 
11 


Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities only. 
H. D. THoreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 
Surplus wealth is a sacred trust which its pos- 
sessor is bound to administer in his lifetime for 
the good of the community. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, The Gospel of Wealth. Ch. 
1. (1900) 


12 
Wealth is the test of a man’s character. 
(πλοῦτος δὲ βάσανός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπου τρόπων.) 


Unknown. A Greek proverb, cited by Erasmus. 


- I]—Wealth a Blessing 


Wealth is a blessing to the good, a curse to 
the wicked. 

Δ ΟΘΟΤΤΕΕ; Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 478.(1872) 
1 


Wealth to the wise is the one true god. (ὁ 
πλοῦτος τοῖς σοφοῖς θεός.) 

Euripipes, Cyclops, 1. 316. (c. 440 B.C.) 
With wealth come jolly Mirth and gentle Peace. 
(σὺν Πλούτῳ δὲ καὶ Εὐφροσύνη τεθαλυΐα | Εἰρήνη 
τ᾽ ἀγαθή.) 

ὌΝΚΝΟΥΝ, Epigrams of Homer. No. 15. (c. 

400 B.C.) 
Truly wealth is a sweet and pleasant thing. 
(οὕτω τὸ πλουτεῖν ἐστιν ἡδὺ πρᾶγμα δή.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Plutus, 1. 806. (388 B.C.) 
Good is wealth if it be without sin. 

BEN S1ra,Book of Wisdom, xiii, 24.(c. 190 B.C.) 


15 
Old is the proverb, yet will I repeat it: 
Men set most store by wealth, and of all things 
In this wide world it hath the greatest power. 
(πάλαι μὲν οὖν ὑμνηθέν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐρῶ" 
τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι τιμιώτατα 
δύναμίν τε πλείστην τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἔχει.) 
EvuRIPwwEs, Phoentssae, 1. 438. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Wealth it is that finds out friends for men, 
And wields the greatest power among mankind. 
(τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν εὑρίσκειν φίλους 
δύναμιν τε πλείστην τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἔχειν.) 
PLutarcyH, Moralia, Sec. 4978. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) Plu- 
tarch says that he is quoting Euripides, but 
the first line is borrowed from SOPHOCLES. 
Fragments. Frag. 85 Nauck. ae 
As wealth is power, so all power will infallibly 
draw wealth to itself by some means or other. 
EpMUND Burks, Speech, House of Commons, 
11 Feb.. 1780. 
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1 
A Man may as well expect to be well, and at 
Ease without Wealth, as Happy without Vir- 
tue. 

Tomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 287. (1732) 


2 
Little wealth, little care. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 503. 
(1640) From the French, “Peu de bien, peu 
de soin.”’ 


3 
Wealth excuses folly. (Stultitiam patiuntur 
opes. ) 
eee. Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 29. (20 B. c.) 
Wealth makes worship. 
Joun CiarkE, Parvemiologia, Ὁ. 99. (1639) 
Wealth wants not for worship. 
Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5464.(1732) 
Wealth, however got, in England makes 
Lords of Mechanicks, Gentlemen of Rakes. 
Deroe, True-born Englishman, i, 13. (1701) 
Wealth is wisdom. He that’s rich is wise. 
Deroe, True-Born Englishman, ii. 
A man of wealth is dubbed a man of worth. It 
is Pope who said it. (Un homme riche est 
qualifié homme de bien, c'est Pope qui I’a dit.) 
Max O’RELL, Jokn Bull et Son Ile, p. 69.(1890) 
4 


The house laughs with silver. (Ridet argento 
domus. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 11, 1. 6. (23 B.C.) 
Knowledge makes one laugh, but wealth makes 
one dance. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 955. (1640) 


5 

Wealth without worth no harmless housemate 
is, but blending of the two is the top of for- 
tune. (ὁ πλοῦτος δ᾽ dvev dpéras | οὐκ dolvns 
wdpotxoss | ἀ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων κράσις | δαιμονίαν 
ἄκραν ἔχει.) 

ΦΆΑΡΡΗΟ, Fragments. Frag. 100. (c. 610 B.C.) 
Quoted by Scholiast on ΡΙΝΌΑΚ, Olympian 
Odes, ii, 96, as given below. See Epmonps, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 257. 

And Wealth, more bright with Virtue joined, 
Brings golden Opportunity. (ὁ μὰν πλοῦτος 
ἀρεταῖς δεδαιδαλμένος φέρει τῶν τε καὶ τῶν] 
καιρόν.) 

Pinpar, Olympian Odes. Ode ii, 1. 53. (476 B.C.) 
Moore, tr. Pindar declares this to be the lot 
of Theron of Acragas, the winner of the 
chariot race. 

Wealth, with wisdom added, is the best gift of 
fortune. (τὸ σλουτεῖν δὲ σὺν τύχᾳ πότμου σοφία: 
ἄριστον.) 

Puvpar, Pythian Odes. Ode ἰἱ,]. 56. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Far-reaching is the power of wealth, when 
wedded with stainless honor. (ὁ πλοῦτος 
εὑρυσθενής, [ὅταν ris ἀρετᾷ κεκραμένον καθαρᾷ.) 

Pinpar, Pythian Odes. Ode. ν,]. 1. (462 B.C.) 
Wealth is a great means of refinement. 

Ix Marvet (Donato G. Mitcue1.), Reveries 
of a Bachelor: Over His Cigar. (1850) 
Wealth ... means power, it means leisure, it 

means liberty. 

J. ἈΞ Lowgr1, Speech, at Harvard University, 
1886. 
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llI—Wealth a Curse 


6 
Watching over wealth is a weariness to the 
flesh and the worry of it disturbeth sleep. 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), 
xxxi, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


7 
The amassing of wealth is one of the worst 
species of idolatry, no idol more debasing. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Memorandum, made in 
1868, and found in his papers after his death. 
We're all climbers of some sort in this world. 
I was a climber after wealth. 
ΟΕ FitcH, The Climbers. Act ii. (1901) 
Malefactors of great wealth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, at Province- 
town, Mass., 20 Aug., 1907. 


8 
Wealth’s glitter never washed a foul life clean. 
(Splendor opum sordes vitae non abluit um- 
quam. ) 
Cato (?), Dicta Catonis. (c. 175 B.c.) Sce 
Minor Latin Poets, Loeb, p. 624. 
Without a rich heart, wealth is an ugly beggar. 
EmeErsON, Essays: Manners. (1844) 


9 
Wealth arms the eves of the envious; it is a 
hostile comrade, a domestic enemy. 
St. Joun Curysostom, Homilies. Ch. 2. (c. 
A.D. 390) 
Wealth, falsest of friends, is swift as a winking 
eye. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 76. 
(c. 900) 
A man’s wealth is his enemy. 


Howe tt, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 3. (1659) 
10 


No prosperous life ‘neath sorrow’s cloud for 
me, 
Nor wealth, with thorns aye rankling in my 
heart. 
(μή μοι γένοιτο λιπρὸς εὐδαίμων βίος 
und’ ὄλβος ὕστις τὴν ἐμὴν κνίζοι φρένα.) 
Evuripipes, Medea, |. 598. (c. 431 B.C.) 
Wealth makes no man merry, but pensive and 
full of sorrow. 
Martin LutHer, 7able-Talk.Maxim 82.(1569) 
Great Wealth and Content seldom live together. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1771.(1732) 
Can Wealth give happiness? look round and see. 
What gay Distress! What splendid Misery! . 
Wealth is a Cheat, believe not what it says: 
Greatly it promises, but never pays. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1746. 
Wealth and Content are not always Bed-fellows. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
For one rich man that is content, there are a 

hundred that are not. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.357.(1855) 
11 
Mortals are not the owners of their wealth. 
(οὔτοι τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἴδια κέκτηνται βροτοί.) 
Euripiwes, Phoenissae, 1. 555. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 116A. 
Stored-up money is for each man his lord or 
his slave; it should follow, not lead, the twisted 


WEALTH 


rope. (Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique, 
| tortum digna sequi potius quam ducere funem.) 
Horace, Episiles. Bk. i, epis. x, 1. 47. (20 B.C.) 
Like a bear on a leading-rope, it ought to 
follow its master and not run away with him. 
His life is but a gilded torture, for he is bound 
fast by his wealth—he does not own it, it owns 
him. 
St. CIpRIAN OF CARTHAGE, The World and Its 
Vanities. (c. A.D. 250) 
Wealth is a good servant, a very bad mistress. 
Francis Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum: 
Divitiae. Pt. i, bk. vi. (1605) 
Command your Wealth, else that will command 
you. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1125.(1732) 
He does not possess wealth, it possesses him. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1734. See also under POSSESSIONS. 
If we command our wealth, we shall be rich and 
free; if our wealth commands us, we are poor 
indeed. 
EDMUND BurRKE, On a Regicide Peace. (1795) 


1 

A coward is wealth, a craven too fond of life. 

(δειλὸν δ᾽ ὁ πλοῦτος καὶ φιλόψυχον κακόν.) 
Euripiwes, Phoentssae, 1. 597. (c. 420 B.C.) 

Nothing is more cowardly than wealth. 

(δειλότατόν ἐσθ᾽ ὁ πλοῦτος.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Plutus, 1. 203, (388 B.C.) 
Making a proverb out of the line from Eurip- 
ides. Cited by Erasatus, Adagia, iii, vil. 2, 
with the Latin, ‘““Timidus Plutus” (Cowardly 
wealth). 


n 


Wealth gars [makes] wit waver. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (c. 1595) 
Much wealth had, according to the ancient 
proverb. made wit waver. 

WaLter Scott, Quentin Durward.Ch.18.(1823) 
Nae doubt wealth makes wit waver. 

WALTER Scott, St. Runan’s Well. Ch.15.(1824) 


3 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ils a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 
GorpsmMitH, Deserted Village, \. 51. (1770) 
Wealth first, the ready pandar of all sin, 
Brought foreign manners, foreign vices in. 
WILLIAM G1FFORD, tr., Juvenal, vi, 440. (1802) 
4 Bot in proverbe nathles 
Men sein, ful selden is that welthe 
Can soffre his owne astat in helthe. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis: Prologue, 
]. 787. (c. 1390) 
The rich man's wealth is most enemy unto his 
health 
WHETSTONE, English Myrror, Ὁ. 14. (1586) 
We say, all things may be suffered saving wealth. 
RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Aise. (1611) 
Little avails wealth, where there is no health. 
δ JaMEs HowEL.t, English Proverbs, p.17.(1659) 


Parfit men, that thair lif right ledes, 
Welthe of the worlde ay flese and dredes. 
Ricard ROLLE oF HAMPOLE, The Pricke of 
Conscience, |. 1288. (ς. 1340) In 1. 1293 is 
the phrase, “Worldly welthe.” 
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6 
Wealth is like rheum, it falls on the weakest 
parts. 
GrorGe HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 477. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 22. (1678) 


5 
O the misery of wealth! (Divitias miseras!) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. viii, 1. 18. (30 B.C.) 
Wealth lightens not the hearts and cares of men. 
(Non opibus mentes hominum curaeque levantur.) 
TIBULLUS, Elegies. Bk. iii, eleg. 3,1.21.(19 B.C.) 


8 
Great wealth implies great loss. (To ts‘ang 
pi’ heu’ wang.) 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 44. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 


9 
Inherited wealth . . . is as certain death to 
ambition as cocaine is to morality. 
W. K. VANDERBILT, Newspaper Interview. 
(1905) 
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10 
The last time we met was in utter despair 
Because she had nothing whatever to wear! 


WILLIAM A. BuTLER, Nothing to Wear. (1857) 
11 


The wages, victuals, wear and tear . . 
come to about £3,000,000. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 29 Sept., 1666. 
The Wear-and-tear of conscience. 
SAMUEL Butcer, Hudibras, iii, i, 1182. (1678) 
Unequal to the wear and tear of daily life. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 25. (1848) 
The wear and tear of time. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism. Ser 
ii, ch. 6. (1881) 


. will 


12 
All thynge is worse whan it is worne. 

JoHN SKELTON, Magnvfycence, |. 456. (c.1520) 
All thyng is the woors for the wearyng. 

JoHN HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
Everything is worse for wearing. 

Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 190. (1639) 
Everything is the worse for the wearing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 159 (1670) 
A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Cowper, John Gilpin’s Ride, 1. 183. (1782) 


τὴ WEARINESS 


Sitte at ease to rest thy wearie bones. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Postes: Hearbes. (1573) 
In hope . .. to rest their weary limbs. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. i. 
canto ii, st. 29. (1590) 
It was weary work. 
HARRIET MaRTINEAU, Life in the Wilds. Ch. 6 
(1832) 
“Ὁ stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast.” 


sane W. LoncrEttow, Excelsior. (1841) 


Every one is weary, the poor in seeking, the 
rich in keeping, the good in learning. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 680. (1640) 
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One can go a long way after one is weary (On va 
bien loin depuis qu’on est las.) 
Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 4. (1853) 


a - 


1 
Weariness Can snore upon the flint. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iii, 6, 33. (1609) 
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2 
For one that goes up the weather a number 
goe downe the wind. 
NicHoLas Breton, Works (Grosart), ii, US. 
(1618) For one that succeeds, many fail. 


3 
The wind died away, and Lanyard . . . cursed 
the clerk of the weather. 
FREDERICK CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 41. 
(1841) 


4 

Learned men make the calendar, but God 

makes the weather. (Die Menschen machen 

Kalender, Gott der Herr, das Wetter.) 
Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 321. (1856) 

Be it dry or be it wet, 

The weather’ll always pay its debt. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 18. (1875) 
A modern variant is, “Whether it’s cold or 
whether it’s hot, We’re going to have 
weather, whether or not.” 

We may achieve climate, but weather is thrust 
upon us. 


O Henry. A Fog in Santone. (1912) 
5 


Some are weatherwise, some are otherwise. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
He who is weather-wise is not otherwise. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 18. (1875) 
It is well known that “fools are weatherwise,” 
and that “those that are weatherwise are rarely 
otherwise.” 

M. A. Courtney, Folk-Lore, v, 192. (1887) 
Those that are weatherwise are rarely otherwise. 

RicHARD INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 1. (1893) 
6 
Stepmother weather one day, mother weather 
the next. (ἄλλοτε μητρυςἣ πέλει ἡμέρη, ἄλλοτε 
μήτηρ.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, \. 825. (c. 800 B.C.) 
The Lord sends sun at one time, rain at another. 
(χὠ Ζεύς ἄλλοκα μὲν πέλει αἴθριος, ἄλλοκα δ᾽ ὕει.) 

Tueocritus, /dyls. Idyl iv, 1. 43. (c. 270 B.C.) 


“Rain one day, shine the next.” 
7 


Weather meete to sette paddocks [frogs] 
abroode in. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 13. (1546) 
From which appearance he augured that another 
fine week for ducks was approaching. 

DicxENs, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 2. (1840) 


8 
Change of weather is the discourse of fools. 
James Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p. 2. 
(1659) Ray, p. 28; FuLier, No. 1082. 
And finds a changing clime an happy source 
Of wise reflection and well-tim’d discourse 
Wirtrant Cowrzr, Conversation, |. 387. (1781) 
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To talk of the weather it’s nothing but folly, 

For when it rains on the hill the sun shines in the 
valley. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 17. (1846) 
The Russians say, “Whoever wants to lie 
need only begin to talk about the weather.” 

Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody 

does anything about it. 

Caries Dup_EyY Warner, Editorial, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Courant, c. 1890. Often wrongly 
attributed to Mark Twain. See editorial by 
M. 5. Sherman in the Courant, 5 Jan., 1945. 


9 

Fair weather cometh out of the north. (Ab 

Aquilone aurum venit.) 

Old Testament. Job, xxxvii, 22. (c. 350 Β.6.) 

Tis a thousand pitics that fair weather should 

do any hurt. 

Tromas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 45. (1633) 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 

A blustering night, a fair day. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 309. (1640) 

A fair day in winter is the mother of a storm. 

HersBeErT, Jacula Prudentum. No 114. 

In fair Weather prepare for foul. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2818.(1732) 

It’s always fair weather 

When good fellows get together. 

ἀμ νων Hovey, A Stein Song. (1894) 


With winter dust and spring mud you will 

reap, Camillus, big harvests. (Hiberno pulvere 

verno luto grandia ferra, Camille, metes. ) 

Macrosius, Saturnalia, v, 20, 18. (c. a. Ὁ. 400) 
Macrobius refers to this as “an old rustic 
saw” (Rusticum vetus canticum). The origin, 
perhaps, of the English, “A bushel (or peck) 
of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.” 


11 

When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair 

weather: for the sky is red. And in the morn- 

ing, It will be foul weather today: for the 
sky is red and lowring. 

New Testament: Matthew,xvi,2—3.(c. a.v. 65) 

The euening red, the morning gray, 

Foreshewes a cleare and summers day. 

LEwis Evans,Withals Dictionary,sig.N7.(1586) 

The red evening and gray morning is the desire 

of the pilgrim. (Le rouge soir ct brun matin Est 

le desir du pélerin.) 

GABRIEL MEURIER, Trésor des Sentences. (1590) 
A variant is, “Rouge soir et blanc inatin 
C'est la journée du pelcrin.” The Italians 
have the same proverb, ‘Scra rossa 6 negro 
matino Allegra il pellegrino.” 

The evening red the morning gray presage a 

faire succecding day. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Matin. (1611) 

An evening red and a morning gray, 

Are sure signs of a fair day. 

Joun CLarKe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 263. (1639) 

Evening gray and morning red, 

Send the poor shepherd home wet to his bed. 

Forsy, Vocabulary of East Anglia,p.416.(1830) 

Red sky in the morning, rain in the afternoon. 

red sky at evening, fair weather. 

Doorittie, Chinese Vocabulary, i, 682. (1872) 


WEATHER 


pe eer Ome er ee eet 


An evening grey and a morning red 
Will send the shepherd wet to bed. 
Ricwarp INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 53. (1893) 
Evening red and morning grey 
Help the traveller on his way; 
Evening grey and morning red 
Bring down rain upon his head. 

RicHarp INwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 54. There 
are many other variations of this proverbial 
jingle, several of which will be found in 
Inwards, as will innumerable other weather 
proven too unimportant to be included 

ere. 
If the sun in red doth set, 
The next dav surely will be wet; 
If the sun doth set in grey, 
The next will be a rainy day. 

Unknown, Lines by a Pessimist. London Daily 

News, 3 Dec., 1919. 


1 


He seems a little under the weather, some- 
how; and yet he’s not sick. 

WILLIAM Duntap, The Memoirs of a Water 
Drinker, i, 80. (1836) The earliest discovered 
use of the phrase. 

A little under the weather. 

Donato ὦ. Mitcnett, The Lorgnette. No. i, 
p. 50. (1850) 

The old man is under the weather. 

J. ἃ. Hottanp, Miss Gilbert’s Career, p. 277. 
(1860) 

What, old lady, are you under the weather? 

Mary E. Brappon, Mount Royal. Vol. ii, ch. 4. 

You're looking just a bit under the weather. 

GILBERT FRANKAU, Air Ministry, Room 28, p. 

222. (1942) 
He is very definitely under the weather. 
C. ano G. Littrr, Black Thumb, Ὁ. 161. (1942) 


2 
I come like ill weather, unsent for. 

BRIAN ΜΕΈΓΒΆΝΟΚΕ, Philotimus, sig. F3. (1583) 
Tl] weather and sorrow come unsent for. 


MiIcnaAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1846) 
3 


Fair weather after you! 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 2, 150. 
(1595) 
“Shall I fling an old shoe after ye?”—“No; vou 
should say, God send fair weather after me!” 
HENRY Porter, The Two Angry Women of 
Abington. Act ii, sc. 1. (1599) 


4 
Plaguy twelve-penny weather. 
Swirt, Letter to Stella, 26 Oct., 1710. 
Shilling weather. 
Joun Gay, Letter to Swift. Weather so bad 
that chair-hire or coach-hire was necessary. 


At here comyng thei made fair wedur, 
And spak of many thynges to-gedur. 
Unxknown, Laud Troy Book, |. 8289. (c. 1400) 
They were conciliatory and glossed over their 
differences. 
Many make faire wether for a time, . 
the turning of a hande all is marde. 
ARTHUR GoLpING, tr., Calvin on Deuteronomy, 
cxix, 732. (1583) 


ες but in 


WEB 
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But I must make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry VI, v, 1, 30. (1590) 
My mother-in-law made very fair weather to me. 
KirKMAN, The Unlucky Citizen, p. 163. (1673) 
All signs fail in dry weather. 
RicHarp INwarps, Weather Lore. (1869) 


WEB 


6 

Day by day she [Penelope] would weave at 
the great web, but by night would unravel it. 
(ἔνθα καὶ ἠἡματίν μὲν ὑφαίνεσκεν μέγαν ἱστόν, | 
νύκτας δ᾽ ἀλλύεσκεν.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xxiv, I. 139. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Penelope had told the impatient wooers that 
she would give them an answer as soon as she 
had woven a shroud for Laertes: then for 
three years, while they waited, she unrav- 
elled every night what she had woven dur- 
ing the day, but in the fourth vear, one of 
her women betrayed her, and she was com- 
pelled to finish the web. Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, iv, 42, cites the Latin proverb derived 
from the story, “Penelopes telam retexere” 
(To unravel the web of Penelope). 

This will prove no other than a Penelope’s web, 
a work to no purpose. (Penelopes tela.) 

ErasMus, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 91. (1511) 
You would be another Penelope: yet, they say, 
all the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, i, 3, 92. (1607) 

He winds up his thoughts often, and as often 
unwinds them; Penelope’s web thrives faster. 

Sir ΤΗΟΜΑΒ OveRBuRY, Characters: A Melan- 
choly Man. (1614) 

Examples teach soonest. ... The force of a 
hundred good sermons is lost by one enormity; 
50 easy it is to weave Penelope’s web. 

Tuomas Apams, Sermons (1861), i, 459. (1629) 
We should be forced to weave Penclope’s web, 
unravel in the night what we spun in the day. 

Swirt, Faculties of the Mind. (1707) 

How long shall we be constrained to weave 
Penelope’s web? 
Joun WESLEY, Journal, 6 Sept., 1771. 


7 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together. 
SHAKESPEARE, AWl’s Well that Ends Well, iv, 3, 
83. (1602) 


8 
{He] Vnwisely weaues, that takes two webbes 
in hand. 
EpMUND SPENSER, The Shepkeards Calender: 
October, 1. 102. (1579) 


Euer out cometh euel sponne web. 
Proverbs of Hendyng. St. 35. (c. 1300) 

Euyl spunnen yerne comyth euyll oute. 
MS Douce, 52. Forster, ed. (c. 1350) 

Ill spon weft iwys, | ay commys foull owte. 
Towneley Plays (E.E.T-S.), p. 21. (c. 1460) 
An ill-spun weft [web] will out either now or 

eft [afterwards]. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1670) 
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WEBSTER, DANIEL 


WEBSTER, DANIEL 


1 
God is only the president of the day, and 
Webster is his orator. 

H. Ὁ. THoreau, Walden: Conclusion. (1854) 
Daniel Webster struck me much like a steam- 
engine in trousers. 

SypNEY SmitH, Remark. (1855) See Lapy 
Hotranp, Memoir. Vol. i, ch. 9. Carlyle is 
said to have remarked of Webster, “God 
Almighty never created a man half as wise 
as he looks.” 


WEDDING, see Marriage 
WEDGE 


2 
There goes the wedge, where the beetle drives 
it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 216. (1678) 
A blunt Wedge will do it, where sometimes a 
sharp Ax will not. 

THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 19. (1732) 


3 
We have all heard of the little end of the 
wedge. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Dr. Thorne. Ch.31.(1858) 
The rule was but the small end of the wedge. 
E. A. FREEMAN, The History of the Norman 
Conquest. Vol. ii, ch. 10. (1868) 
The thin edge of the wedge. The beginning of 
an influence; the creation of a (dangerous) prec- 
edent: C. 19-20. From the proverb, the thin edge 
of the wedge is to be feared. From wood-splitting. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


WEED 


4 
Cutting down a weed is not so good as up- 
rooting it. 
S. G. Campion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 382. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


He that bites on every weed, must needs light 
on poison. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 211. (1639) 
Linc, Politeuphuia, Ὁ. 185. (1669) Ray, Eng- 
lisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 63. (1670) 
He that bites on every Weed, may light on 
Poison. 
THomas FuLiter, Gnomologia. No. 2046.(1732) 


6 
The weed never dies. (Malam herbam non 
perire. ) 

ErasMvus, Adagia, iv, ii, 99. (1508) The Ger- 
mans say, “Unkraut vergeht nicht,” the 
Spaniards, ‘“‘Yerba mala nunce muere.” Eras- 
mus adds that there are many proverbs with 
the same idea, for example, “Malum vas 
non frangitur” (The worthless dish never 
gets broken). 

A bad thing never dies. 
THomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 3. (1732) 


7 
Many Things grow in the Garden, that were 
never sow’d there. 

Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 3363.(1732) 


The Frost hurts not Weeds. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologtia. No. 4550. From 
the Spanish, ‘Yerba mala no le empece la 
helada.” 

Weeds want no sowing. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5466. The 
French say, “Mauvaise herbe croft volon- 
tiers” (An ill weed grows of its own accord). 

One year’s seed, Seven years’ weed.” Or, as they 
give it in Oxfordshire, “One year’s seeding makes 
seven years’ weeding.” 

HILDERIC FRIEND, Flower Lore, Ὁ. 230. (1884) 


A weed is no more than a flower in disguise. 
J. R. Lowe rt, A Fable for Critics. (1848) 
What is a weed? A plant whose virtues have not 
yet been discovered. 
EMERSON, Fortune of the Republic. (1850) 
A weed is a plant that is not wanted. There are, 
therefore, no species of weeds, for a plant that 
is a weed in one place may not be in another. 
LIBERTY Hype Baitey, New International 
Dictionary: Weed. 


9 
One leafe of Colloquintida marreth and spoyl- 
eth the whole pot of porredge. 
JouN LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
One ill weed marreth a whole pot of pottage. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 329. (1605) 


10 
No ground so good but that it bringeth forth 
weeds as well as flowers. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, p. 142. (1576) 
Hee had some weedes of wo which began to grow 
up amongst his flowers of felicity. 

GeEorGE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 142. 


11 
The richest soil, if uncultivated, produces the 
rankest weeds. (φαῦλα συναποτίκτειν, ὥσπερ 
εὐγενῆ χώραν ἐν γεωργίᾳ θεραπεία: μὴ τυχοῦσαν.) 
PrutarcH, Lives: Coriolanus. Ch. 1, sec. 2. 
(c. A.D. 110) 
On fat londe and ful of donge foulest wedes 
groweth. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman, Text 
C, passus xiii, ]. 224. (1393) 
Doth not common experience make this common 
vnto us that the fattest ground bringeth foorth 
nothing but weedes if it be not well tilled ? 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 111. (1579) 
Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, iv, 4, 54. (1598) 


12 
Wyl[d] weed ys sone y-growe. 

UNKNOWN, Harleian MS., 3362. (ς. 1470) 
Ili weede growth fast. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
An yl weede groweth apace. (La mala herba 
cresce presto.) 

Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow 

apace. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard I11, ii, 4, 13. (1592) 
Idle weeds are fast in growth. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, iii, 1, 103. 

ΠῚ weids waxes weill. 
Fercuson. Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 60. (c. 1595) 


WEEPING 


Oe oN MS me 


An ill weed grows apace. 

CHAPMAN, An Humourous Day’s Mirth.(1599) 
Il] weeds grow fast. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 325. (1605) 
Great weeds grow apace. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Coxcomb. Act 
iv, sc. 4. (1612) TatHam, The Rump. Act i. 
(1660) Fretpinc, The Miser. Act iii, sc. 5. 
(1733) Swurt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738) Foote, The Knights. Act i. (1754) 

How soon prospers the vicious weed! 

PHINEAS FLETCHER, The Locusts. Canto iii, st. 
4. (1627) 

Weeds are apt to grow faster than good Herbs. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5463. 

ΠῚ weeds are sure to thrive. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 4. (1841) 
“Till weeds grow apace”; and these, as is their 
nature, grow faster than the good seed. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Matthew, ii, 208. (1905) 
The Danes say, “Onde Urter voxe mest, og 
forgaae senest” (Ill weeds grow soonest and 
last longest). 


F 
Therfor eny man may zare 
Lest the wede growe ouer the whete. 
Unknown, Harleian MS., 5396. (c. 1450) In 
Reliquiae Antiquae (1843), ii, 240. 
The wede ouer grewe the corne. 
515 THomMas Malrory, tr., Le Morte Darthur. 
Bk. vii, ch. 8. (1485) 
They may curs the tyme they were borne 
For the wedes that over-groweth the corne. 


WYNKYN DE Wornpe, tr., Hyckescorner, |. 545. 


(1510) 
Surely the weede ouergroweth the corne. 
JoHN Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
The weeds o’ergrow the corn. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 259. (1678) 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 319 
(1721), with the comment, “The bad are 
the most numerous.” 


WEEPING 
See also Tears 


2 
Being a very human little girl, she often ‘wept 
a little weep,” as Jo said. 

Louisa M. Atccott, Little Women, i, 62. (1869) 
Womanlike, I began to “weep a little weep.” 


Jutta Ὁ. R. Dorr, My Husband’s First Love. 


In Scribner's Monthly, ii, 292. (1871) 


3 
Weep, if you must, behind closed doors, for 
your neighbor is not sympathetic. 
Francis Beepinc, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 
13. (1938) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 


He loves thee well that makes thee weep. (Ese 
te quiere bien, que te hace llorar.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 20. (1605) 


δ 
Bet is that othere than thy-selven wepe. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 591, (c. 1380) 
Wepinge, and nat for to stinte to doon sinne, may 
nat avaylle. 
CHAUCER, The Persones Tale. Sec. 2. (c. 1389) 


6 
I wept not, so of stone grew I within. (Io 
non piangeva, si dentro impietrai.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto xxxiii, 1. 49. (c, 1300) 


7 
A time to weep, and a time to laugh. (Tempus 
flendi, et tempus ridendi.) 
Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 4. (c. 250 B.C.) 
See also LAUGHTER AND TEARS. 


8 
It is as much Intemperance to weep too much, 
as to laugh too much. 

Tuomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2909.(1732) 
To weep excessively for the Dead, is to affront 
the Living. 

Tuomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5251. 
Weeping puts tears ahead of grief. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 136. (1940) 


9 
He fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck and 
wept. (Recidisset in collum Beniamin fratris 
501, flevit.) 

Old Testament: Genesis, xlv, 14. (c. 550 B.C.) 


10 
Who hath none to still him may weep out his 
eyes. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 18. 
(1640) 

Learn weeping, and thou shalt laugh gaining. 

GeorcE HerBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 132. 

I wept when I was born, and every day shows 
why. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 201. 
See under BIRTH. 

11 
Jesus wept. (ἐδάκρυσεν ὁ 'Inaots.) 
New Testament: John, xi, 35. (c. a.p. 110) 
The shortest verse in the Bible. The Vulgate 
5 is, “Lacrymatus est lesus.” 
1 
You weep, and you are the master! (Vous 
pleurez, et vous étes le maitre!) 

Marie MANCHINI, to Louis XIV of France, 
when he permitted Mazarin to send her 
away. (1658) See Mapame vE MOotTTEVILLE, 
Mémoires. 

You are emperor, sir, and you weep! (Vous étes 
empereur, Seigneur, et vous pleurez!) 

RACINE, Bérénice. Act iv, sc. 5. (1670) 


13 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
(ἐκεῖ ἔσται ὁ κλαυθμὸς καὶ ὁ βρυγμὸς τῶν ὀδόντων.) 
New Testament: Matthew, viii, 12. (c. A.D. 
65) The Vulgate is, “Ibi erit fletus, et stridor 
dentium.” Matthew, xiii, 42, and 50, has the 
same Greek, but the English rendering is, 
“There shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth,” and the usual form of the saving, 
“There shall be weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth” is no doubt a combina- 
tion of these verses. See also Matthew, xxii. 
13; xxiv, 51; xxv, 30; Luke, xiii, 28; and 
- The Koran, iv, 37. 
a lightens woe. (Fletus aerumnas le- 
vat. 
SENECA, Troades, 1. 765. (c. A.D. 60) 
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Weeping is the ease of woc. 
RicHarp CrasHaw, St. Mary Magdalene, |. 56. 
(a. 1649) 
The way to heaven is by Weeping-cross. 
TreNcH, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 121. (1853) 


1 
How much better is it to weep at joy than 
to joy at weeping! 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
29. (1598) 
To weep for joy is a kind of manna. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 464. (1640) 


2 

They follow the corpse to the graue with 
howling and barbarous outcries; . . . where- 
of grew, as I suppose, the prouerbe: Hibernice 
lacrimari [to weep Irish]. 

RicoHarp Stanyuurst, Description of Ireland. 
Ch. 8. (1577) In HotrinsHep, Chronicle. 
Cited by Barnaby Ricu, Irish Hubbub, p. 2. 

Tle make thee to . . . weep Irish. 

Joun Lyry (?), Pappe With an Hatchet, Ὁ. 
35. (1589) 

Surely the Egyptians did not weep-Irish with 
feigned and mercenary tears. 

THomas Futter, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 
Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1650) 

To weep Irish, or to feign sorrow. 

ΠΙΙΠΑΜ Rosertson, Phraseologia Generals, 

1305. (1681) 


3 
Gooen to the graue, and there to wepe her 
belly full. 

Nicoras UDALL, tr., Erasmus, xi, 28. (1548) 
I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 
Ρ SHAKESPEARE, {1 Henry VI, ii, 5, 113. (1591) 


Weep no more, lady! weep no more; 
Thy sorrow is in vain, 
For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 
Unxnown, The Friar of Orders Grey. (c. 1550) 
See Percy, Reliques. Ser. i, bk. ii, No. 18. 
vise no more, my lady, oh! weep no more to- 
ay. 
Sistas Cotitms Foster, My Old Kentucky 
Home. (1853) 


WEIGHT 


5 

Weight and measure take away strife. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 215. (1640) 

Met [weight] and measure make all men wise. 
James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 247.(1721) 

Weight, Measure, and Tale take away Strife. 
THomas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. $468.(1732) 

Good Weight and Measure is Heaven’s Treasure. 

: THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6161. 


I'll give you his weight in gold. (A me aurum 
accipe. ) 
Prautus, Curculio, |. 201. (¢. 200 B.C.) 
Worth any price, cheap at his weight in gold. 
(Quantivis preti, non carust auro contra.) 
Praurus, Epidicus, 1. 410. (c. 200 8. c.) Plautus 
was fond of the phrase “weight in gold,” 
and used it many times. See under WorTH. 


WELCOME 


WELCOME 


7 
He that is welcome fares well. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Welcome. (1736) 
“Welcome” is not said to every face. 
BurCKHarptT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 610.(1817) 


8 
A hearty welcome is worth halfe a feast. 
RANDLE CoTcrAVE, Dictionary: Chere. (1611) 
Welcome is the best cheer. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1670) 
Welcome is the best dish in the kitchen. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 349.(1721) 
Welcome is the best dish upon the table. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Welcome. (1736) 
See also under CHEER. 


9 
They are welcome that bring. 
Davip FEerGuSoN, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 
1595) French, “Bien venu celui qui apporte.” 


10 
Both bad me God speede, but none bad me 
welcome. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
A well fauourd welcome to me he yeelds, 
Byddyng me welcome strangely ouer the feelds. 

JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. 

1 


1 
Such welcome, such farewell. 
JoHN Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


i Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1670) 


Welcome when thou goest, thus is thine er- 
rand sped. 

JouHN Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
“Leave a welcome behind you.” “Do not 
wear out your welcome.” 

We knew that we had out-welcomed our liver. 
τὰν Henry, The Day We Celebrate. (1911) 


By so much the more you are welcome, by 
how much the more you are wished for. 
πὰ Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 69. (1579) 


Eat, and welcome; fast, and heartily welcome. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1678) 
Eat and welcome, fast and twice as welcome. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (1721) 
“A jocose invitation to our known friend.” 


Come and welcome; go by, and no quarrel. 

JouHn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 236. (1670) 
Come and welcome; and stay away, and heartily 
welcome. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Harsh is the voice which says “Go,” but sweet is 
the voice which says “Come.” (Aspera vox, 
“Ite,” sed vox est blanda, ‘“Venite.” 

HeEnperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 29. (1869) 


- II—Welcome: Comparisons 


He is as welcome as snaw in harvest. 

Davi Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. $2. (c. 
1595) Ray, Scottish Proverbs, p. 242. (1678) 
The Dutch say, “Hij is zoo welkom als de 
eerst dag in de vasten” (He is as welcome 
as the first day of Lent), alluding to fast day. 


WELL 
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As welcome as a storm. 
Fu ter, Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 14. (1642) 
A trifle less welcome than something you would 
scrape off the bottom of your shoe. 
C. W. GraFton, The Rat Began to Gnaw the 
Rope, p. 42. (1943) 


Welcome Maie with his flowers. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 55. (1591) 
Yours of the fifth of March... was as wel- 
come to me as flowers in May. 

JaMES Howe Lt, Letters, 28 April, 1645. 

You are as welcome as the flowers in May. 

MACKLIN, Love ἃ la Mode. Act i, sc. 1. (1793) 
He’s as welcome as flowers in May, or coals at 
Christmas. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Gh. 48. (1841) 
2 


She was as welcome as a corpse is to a coroner. 
Marx Twain, Connecticut Yankee,p.87.(1889) 


3 
It liked hir as well to tell you no lies, 
As water in hir shyppe. 
Nicoras Upatit, Ralph Rotster Doister. Act 
iii, sc. 2. (a. 1553) 
My counsell is no more welcome vnto thee then 
water into a ship. 
Joun Lytry, Euphues 
(Arber), p. 381. (1580) 
Of untymous persons ... he is as welcome as 
water in a riven ship. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 52. (c. 1595) 
As welcome as water into a ship. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 317. (1605) 
As welcome as water in one’s shoes. 
JamMeEs Howe Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
Ray, p. 281. See also under Water. 
As welcome as Water in a leaking Ship. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 749. (1732) 


and His England 


WELL 


4 
Drawn wells are seldom dry. 

Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 107. (1639) 
Ray, p. 83; FULLER, No. 1327. 

Milk your Fountains, and your Springs, for 
why ? 

The more th'are drawn, the lesse they wil grow 
dry. 

Rosert Herrick, Hesperides: Draw, and 
Drinke. (1648) Ray gives the Latin, “Puteus 
si hauriatur melior evadit,” and comments, 
“All things are improved by use and exer- 
cise.” The Germans say, “Je mehr der Brun- 
nen gebraucht wird, desto mehr gicbt er 
Wasser’? (The more the well is used, the 
more water it gives). 


§ 
Well well, many wels, many buckets. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Well, well, is a word of malice. 
, Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 154. (1670) 


To dig the well to a depth of seventy-two 
cubits, and stop without reaching the spring, 
is throwing away the well. 
Mencivs, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt. i, ch. 29. (c. 
300 B.C.) 


7 
When the well’s fu’, it will rin o’er. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 262. (1678) 
ΚΕΙΧΥ, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 357 (1721), 
with the comment, “That is, when people 
are much wronged, they will show their 
resentment.” 

WHEN THE WELL IS DRY, WE KNOW THE WORTH 
OF WATER, see under WATER. 
8 


You can never tell the depth of the well from 
the length of the pump-handle. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 492. (1940) 


He has dug a well where there is no water. 
Lancnon, Babylonian Proverbs. Tablet K 4347. 
(c. 2300 B.C.) 
He digs a well by a stream. (παρὰ ποταμὸν φρέαρ 
ὀρύττειν.) 
Εκαϑμῦϑβ, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iti. No. 69. 
The Latin is, “Iuxta fluvium puteum fodit.” 
He digs the well at the river. 
Jowun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 75. (1678) 


FF WELL-BEING 


He is wise when he is well, can had [hold] 
him so. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 40. (c. 1595) 
He is wise who knows when he’s well enough. 
JaMes KeELLy, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) 
“That,” Kelly adds, “is a pitch of wisdom 
7 to which few attain.” 
Pretty and well, miss! that’s two very good 
things. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
You are neither well, full, nor fasting. 
You never know when you are well. 


nk Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
1 


Let well alone, as the saying is. (Actum, aiunt. 
ne agas. ) 

TERENCE, Phormio, Ἰ. 419. (161 B.C.) 

Aesop’s fox, we recall, would not let the hedce- 
hog, although he offered to do so, remove the 
ticks from her: “For if you remove these,” she 
said, “which are full, other hungry ones will 
come on.” 

PLutarcn, Moralia: Old Men in Public Affairs 

Sec. 790D. (c. a. pv. 95) 
Let well enough alone. (Assez est bone, lesscz 
ester.) 

Unknown, Le Roi d’Angleterre et le Jongleur 

Ο Εἶν, |. 306. (c. 1250) See MOoNTAIGLON, 
Recueil des Fabliaux, ii, 251. 
Unwys is he that kan no wele endure. 

CHAUCER, Envoy to Bukton, 1. 27. (c. 1386) 
He whiche is in a place wel sure is wel a fole to 
go fro hit and to putte hym selfe in grete daunger 

Witt1aM Caxton, tr., Aesope, ii, 239. (1484) 
It is said by maner of a prouerbiall speach tha! 
he who findes himselfe well shuld not wagge. 

Greorce Putrennam, The Arte of English 

Poesie (Arber), p. 240. (15389) 
When you are well, hold you so. 
JaMeEs KELLy. Scottish Proverbs, p. 357.(1721) 
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Ee ED LE SEAT, TARE TL 


He that is well shelter’d, is a Fool if he stir out 
into the Rain. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2199. (1732) 
The Italians say, “Chi sta bene non si 
muova” (He who stands well should not 
move), a remark attributed to Nicholas 
Poussin when asked to return from Rome 
to Paris. 

When a person is tolerably well, . . . I think it 
is his Duty ... to let Well alone. 

GEORGE CHEYNE, On Regimen, p. xxxvi. (1740) 
It is well: it works well: let well alone. 

Peacock, Misfortunes of Elphin. Ch. 2. (1829) 
You’re well at present, and “leave well alone” is 
a good motto. 

Marryvat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 33. (1834) 

It would be better . . . to let well enough alone. 

J. B. Fett, Annals of Salem, i, 340. (1842) 

To leave well alone is a golden rule worth all 
in Pythagoras. 

Lytton, The Caxtons. Bk. vi, ch. 6. (1849) 

Let well alone, lad, and ill too at times. 
KINGSLEY, The Water Babies. Ch. 1. (1863) 
{He] declined to re-examine. He always let well 

alone. 

CHARLES Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 53. (1863) 
We better let blame’ well alone, as de good book 
says. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Ch.12.(1884) 
I like to leave well enough alone. 

EvuGENE Wa ter, Easiest Way. Act iii. (1908) 
My advice is to leave well enough alone. 

O’FarRELL, Repeat Performance, p. 24. (1942) 
LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE, see under Doc. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, see under END. 


WELLERISMS * 


1 
“Pray, good folk, let us not step on each 
other,” said the cock (to the horse]. 
DaniEL DeFoe, The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters. (1702) 


* A Wellerism is defined by the Oxford English 
Dictionary as a speech or expression typical 
of Sam Weller, of The Pickwick Papers. Spe- 
cifically it is a maxim or epigram, with the 
addition of “as somebody said,” or “quoth 
someone.” In 1863, a Dutch periodical, Het 
Leeskabinet, published a collection of prov- 
erbs from Pickwick called Samwelleriana, and 
“Wellerism” came into use shortly after that. 
The form, of course, was not original with 
Dickens, but is as old as literature. Quintilian 
refers to Wellerisms when he says (v, xi, 
21), “Similar to these [fables] is that class 
of proverb which may be regarded as an 
abridged fable,” and examples will be found 
cited here from Plato, Theocritus, Zenobius, 
and others. In fact, many commentators re- 
gard Wellerisms as direct descendants of the 
fables of Aesop: “ ‘What a dust 1 raise,’ said 
the fly on the wheel,” for example. (See under 
Fiy.) In addition to the few given here, 
many others will be found throughout the 
book under their appropriate subjects. For a 
full discussion of Wellerisms see ArcHER 
Tayior, The Proverb, Ὁ. 200, et seq. 


WELLERISMS 


2 
What the devil do you want with me, as the 
man said wen he see the ghost? 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 10. (1836) 
Out with it, as the father said to the child, wen 
he swallowed a farden.—/bid., ch. 12. 

There’s nothin’ so refreshin’ as sleep, sir, as the 
servant-girl said afore she drunk the egg-cupful 
o’ laudanum.—Ibid., ch. 16. 

If you valley my precious life don’t upset me, as 
the gen’l’m’n said to the driver wen they was a 
carryin’ him to Tyburn.—J/bid., ch. 19. 

Now, gen’l’m’n, fall on, as the English said to the 
French wen they fixed bagginets.—/bid., ch. 19. 
I think he’s the wictim o’ connubiality, as Blue 
Beard’s domestic chaplain said, with a tear of 
pity, ven he buried him.—ZJbid., ch. 20. 

It’s over, and can’t be helped, and that’s one con- 
solation, as they always says in Turkey, ven 
they cuts the wrong man’s head off.—I/bid., ch. 23. 
Business first, pleasure arterwards, as King 
Richard the Third said wen he stabbed the 
t’other king in the Tower, afore he smothered 
the babbies —Ibid., ch. 25. 

Vether it’s worth goin’ through so much to learn 
so little, as the charity-boy said ven he got to 
the end of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste.— 
Ibid., ch. 27. 

“Severe weather, Sam,” observed Mr. Pickwick. 
—‘‘Fine time for them as is well wropped up, as 
the Polar Bear said to himself, ven he was prac- 
ne his skating,” replied Mr. Weller.—Ibid., 
ch. 30. 

I’m pretty tough, that’s vun consolation, as the 
wery old turkey remarked wen the farmer said 
he wos afeerd he should be obliged to kill him 
for the London market.—-Ibid., ch. 33. 

Hooroar for the principle, as the money-lender 
said ven he wouldn't renew the bill.—Jbid., ch. 35. 
Avay with melincholly, as the little boy said ven 
his schoo]-missis died.—J/bid., ch. 44. 

I only assisted natur’, ma’am, as the doctor said 
to the boy’s mother, arter he’d bled him to death. 
—Ibid., ch. 47. 


3 
No Friend like a Bo:om-Friend; as the Man 
said when he pull’d out a Louse. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3571. (1732) 

See also under FRIEND. 

There is something in it, quoth the Fellow, when 
he drunk it, Dish-clout and all. 

THOMAS FutLer, Gnomologia. No. 4884. 


4 

Fini, as the French gir] said when she jumped 

on her bed after saying her prayers. 
GatswortTHy, The Forsyte Saga, iii, i, ch. 12. 


δ 
“The result itself will show,” as the man said 
who was leading the way through the river. 
(ὁ τὸν ποταμὸν καθηγούμενος ἔφη ἄρα δείξειν αὐτό.) 
Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 200E. (390 8. 6.) 
All inside, as the bridegroom said when he shut 
the door. (ἔνδοι πᾶσαι’ ὁ τὰν νυὸν εἶπ᾽ droxd fas.) 
Tnreocaitus, Idyls. No. xv, 1. 77. (c. 270 B.C.) 
It was while lecturing on this line in 1875 
that Moritz Haupt, professor of classical 
languages and literatures at the University 


WELLERISMS 


of Berlin, remarked, “Anglicis plurimis uti- 
tur vel unus ille Dickensii Samuel Wellerus” 
(A certain Sam Weller of Dickens, used many 
English [proverbs of this sort]). 
“It’s this way, and that way,” as the country 
bumpkin said when he lost his spotted pig. 
(“Modo sic, modo sic,” inquit rusticus, varium 
porcum perdiderat.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 45. (c. A.D. 60) 
There’s ups and downs; good luck and bad 
luck. 

So late met, that I feare we parte not yeet, 
Quoth the baker to the pylorie. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
“There’s sma’ sorrow at our parting,’ as the 
auld mear said to the broken cart. 

WaLter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 27. (1818) 
“Virtue in the middle,” said the Devil, and sat 
between two old harlots. (Virtus in medio, sagte 
der Teufel, sass zwischen zwei alten Huren.) 

JOHANN NEANDER. (c. 1820) A variant has the 
devil seat himself between two priests. 

That’s sufficient, as Tom Haynes said when he 
saw the elephant. 

A. B. LoNGsTREET, Georgia Scenes. (1835) 
“One should begin at the right end,” said Rund- 
qvist, and painted the outhouse first. 

AUGUST STRINDBERG, Hemsoborna. Ch. 3. 
Strindberg tells in detail how this Wellerism 
originated. 

‘Who next?” as the whale said after Jonah. 

LANGDON MITCHELL, The New York Idea. Act 
i. (1906) 

‘Every little helps to lighten the freight,” said the 
captain, as he threw his wife overboard. 

D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, p. 221. 
(1916) Citing a Dutch Wellerism. 


; 
I’ve cur'd her from lying i’ the hedge. quoth 
the good man when he had wed his daughter. 
JoHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 42. (1678) 
A match, quoth Hatch, when he got his wife by 
the breech.—/bid., p. 56. 
I hope better, quoth Benson, when his wife bid 
him, Come in, cuckold.—/did., p. 62. 
I'll neither meddle or make, said Bill Heaps, 
when he spilled the butter milk.—Jbid., p. 171. 
I thought I had given her rope enough, said 
Pedley when he hanged his mare.—J/bid., p. 176. 
That would I fain see, said blind George of 
Hollowee.—/bid., p. 177. The French say, “Nous 
verrons, dit l’aveugle’” (We shall see, said the 
blind man). 


2 
“That char is char’d,” as the good wife said 
when she hanged her husband. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 168. (1670) 
That job is done. 


“That char’s charred,” as the boy said when he’d 
killed his father. 


J.C. Bripce, Cheshire Proverbs, Ὁ. 111. (1917) 


3 

I'll take your part, as the dog said when he 
Stole the cat’s dinner. 

O Lord, how you made me jump, as the grass- 
hopper said when he was created. 
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That’s the end of my tale, as the monkey said 
when he backed into the lawn-mower. 
H, W. Tuomeson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
pp. 501-2. (1940) 


WENCH 


4 

In al this world, to seken up and doun, 

There nis no man so wys, that coude thenche 

So gay a popelote, or swich a wenche. 
CuHaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 66. (c. 1386) 

A clean-shankit, straught, tight, weel-far’d wench 
Burns, Letter to W. Nicol, 1 June, 1787. 

She was ever the most spirity wench in the world. 
S. R. Crockett, Men of the Moss Hags. Ch 

40. (1895) 


5 

A yonge wenche bryngeth lyghtlye forthe 
chyldren, although she be not halfe wel knowen 
of manne. (Parit puella etiam si male absit 
viro. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vii, No. 30 
(1508) TAveRNER, tr., fo. 45. (1550) Tav- 
erner explains: ‘The cause hereof is, that 
youth is muche more redye to conceyue 
then age.” 

Young wenches make old wrenches. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 174. (1639) 


6 
We yet call a wench that skippeth or leapeth 
like a boy, a tomboy. 
RicHARD ROwWLANDS, Antiquities Concerning 
the English Nation, p. 234. (1605) 


7 
A brown wench in the face shows that nature 
gives her grace. 

JOHN WoODROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 

Souldier, p. 485. (1623) 

A window wench, and a trotter in streete, is 
neuer good to haue a house to keepe. 

JOHN WoDROEPHE, Spared Houres, Ὁ. 484 


Give me a wench that will be easily had. 
Not wooed with cost, and being sent for comes. 
UNKNOWN, The Tragedy of Nero. Act i.(1624) 


WEST 
See also East 


9 
How happy is he who hath reached the West 
and is safe in the hands of God. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col 
xxiv, 1. 19. (c. 700 Β. 6.) Oesterley, tr. Amentt, 
the ahode of the dead, on the west bank of 
the Nile; the West Land, or Mountain of 
the West. 
Life on life thou mightest see speeding toward 
the shore of the western god. (ἀκτὰν xpos ἑσπέροι 
εοὔ.) 
SopnocLes, Oedipus Tyrannus, 1. 176. (c. 409 
B.C.) 
There is a region which mortals used to call 
“Western Land.” (Est Locus, Hesperiam quam 
mortales perhibebant.) 
Ennius, Annals. Bk. i, Frag. 24, Loeb. (c. 180 
B.C.) MACROBIUS, V, i, 11. 
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A place there is by Greeks named “Western 


Land.” (Est locus, Hesperiam Grai cognomine 
dicunt.) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 530. (19 B.C.) 

Women and mony wilsome wy as wynd or wattir 
ar gane west. 

Unknown, Poems Gray MS (S.TS.), vi, 42, 

55. (c. 1540) 
I shall once again be in the company of dear old 
friends now “gone west.” 

E. Corri, Thirty Years as a Boxing Referee, 

p. 2. (1915) 
“All the Lewis guns gone west,” someone said. 

J. B. Morton, Barber of Putney. Ch. 9. (1919) 
There’s valuable evidence gone west. 

Coie, Death of a Millionaire. Ch. 6. (1925) 
Odd, how all dying things turn to the West, 
the region of questions? So mourners on the 
Nile consigned the mummied citizen to the mer- 
cies of the West and soldiers of the recent muddy 
mess in upper France “went West” to join 
Hiawatha, King Arthur and the ecstatic nun 
Petronilla who saw God descending from the 
West in the shape of a fish-hook to lift her virgin 
soul into bliss. 

THOMAS BEER, The Mauve Decade, p. 244. 

(1926) 
It’s days since that car went west. 

J. J. Connincton, Four Defences, p. 53. (1940) 
When there’s a war on, all that goes west. 

ACATHA Curistig, N or M?, p. 67. (1941) 

“Gone West,” as a euphemism for dying, or 
being destroyed, or passing out of existence, 
was particularly in vogue among the British 
during the First World War. It will be noted 
that its roots go back to ancient Egypt. In 
Elizabethan literature “To go west,” mean- 
ing to end life, is said to have derived from 
the fact that the Tyburn place of execution 
was west of London. 


1 
Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
BisHOoP GEORGE BERKELEY, On the Prospect of 
Planting Arts and Learning in America. 
(1725) At the time he wrote these verses, 
Bishop Berkeley was endeavoring to secure 
money to start a college in Bermuda, to train 
young Indians as missionaries to their fellow- 
tribesmen, but was unsuccessful. The line 
was misquoted, “Westward the star of em- 
pire takes its way,” in the epigraph stamped 
on the back cover of the early editions of 
Bancrort, History of the United States 
(1834), and it is still frequently so given. 


2 

Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 

Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That's where the West begins. 


ArTHUR CHAPMAN, Out Where the West Be- 
gins. (1917) 


3 
Slide with some cleanly excuse, out of our 
husbandes suspition, being gone Westward for 
smelts all night. 
DEKKER AND WensTER, Westward Hoe! Act ii, 
sc. 3, (c. 1605) 


WHEEL 


Have none gone “westward for smelts,” as our 
proverbial phrase is? 
Unknown, The Great Frost. (1608) In ARBER 
English Garner (1877), i, 85. 


4 
Go West, young man, and grow up with the 
country. 
Horace GREELEY, Hints Toward Reforms. 
(1850) “Go West, young man,” repeated in 
a letter to W. H. Verity. (1854) 
“Go West, young man,” was Horace Greeley’s 
advice, and West I accordingly went. 
W. Saunpers, Through the Light Continent, 
p. 33. (1879) 
The wild and woolly west. 
Unxnown, Editorial, in The [Boston] Herald, 
16 July, 1886. 


5 
Westward ho! 

GEORGE PEELE, The Famous Chronicle of King 
Edward the First. (1593) DEKKER AND WEb- 
STER. Title of play. (c. 1605) CuHarixs 
KINGSLEY. Title of novel. (1855) 

Olivia: There lies your way, due west. 
Viola: Then westward-ho! 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 145. (1599) 


WET 


6 
Wet through, or (as we say) to the skinne. 
Cotcrave, Dictionary: Traversé. (1611) 
I wish you may be wet to the skin. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
I don’t believe . . . that they were ever wet to 
the skin in their lives. 
THEODORE Foote, Mayor of Garret.Act i.(1764) 
In half an hour I was wet to the skin. 
F. E. Pacet, The Curate of Cumberworth, Ὁ. 
343. (1859) 


7 
Make haste in out of the wet. 
Dickens, Old Curiuvsity Shop. Ch. 18. (1840) 


8 
With his cloaths as wet as dung with the rain. 
BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Fable of the Bees, 
p. 219. (1714) 
As wet as drip. 
Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 119. (1828) 
As wet as a shag. 

Wittiam Hotioway, Provincialisms, Ὁ. 150. 
(1838) A shag is a cormorant, and the idea 
is that a cormorant must be very wet be- 
cause of its frequent diving under water. 

As wet as muck. 

CHARLOTTE Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 
595. (1883) RayMonp, Love and a Quiet 
Life, p. 215. (1894) 

Wet as a drowned rat. 
ELEANOR Ear ty, /sland Patchwork,p.13.(1941) 


WHEEL 


9 
The fifth wheel on the wagon does nothing 
but impede it. (La cinquiesme roue au chariot, 
ne faict qu’empescher. ) 
“ae BoveE.ies, Proverbia Vulgaria, fo. 36. 
1531) 


WHEEL 


Thou tyest but wings to a swift gray hounds 
heele, 
And add’st to a running charriot a fift wheele. 
DEKKER, Match Me in London. Act i. (1631) 
As much pertinent as the fift wheele in a coach. 
Joun Taytor, Crop-eare Curried, p. 32. (1644) 
The French say, “C’est une cinquiéme roue 
a un carosse.” 


1 
A madding wit that runnes on wheeles. 
NicHOLas Breton, Pasquils Passe and Passeth 
Not. (1600) Works (Grosart), i, 8. 
While his tongue Thus runs on wheels. 
Tuomas Hospstrs, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 
1. 31. (1675) 


Their appearance and their work was as it 
were a wheel in the middle of a wheel. (Aspec- 
tus earum et opera, quasi sit rota in medio 
rotae. ) 

Old Testament: Ezekiel, i, 16. (c. 600 8.6.) 
Repeated in x, 10. 

As a wheel within a wheel. 

BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Virgin Unmask’d: 
Preface. (1709) 

Thus we have Wheels within Wheels. 

Lorp SHAFTESBURY, Characteristics of Men, i, 
114. (1709) 

Wheels within wheels took place. 

Rocer Nort, Lives of the Norths,i,306.(1740) 
There is a wheel within a wheel. 

EBENEZER ERSKINE, Sermons. (a. 1754) Works 

(1791), p. 7121/2. 
They are wheels within wheels; sentences in the 
midst of sentences. 

Murray, English Grammar, i, 457. (1824) 
“And a bird-cage, sir,” said Sam. ‘“Veels within 
veels, a prison in a prison.” 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 40. (1837) The 
bird-cage was hanging in a room in the 
Fleet prison. 

She'll pull wires and wangle their discharge. 
Wheels within wheels, you know. 

ETHEL WHITE, The Wheel Spins. Ch.33.(1936) 
There are whecls within wheels—permutations 
and combinations which they can never hope to 
unravel. 

FRANCIS BEEDING, Eleven Were Brave, p. 91. 

(1941) 


I want to see the wheels go round. 

Joun Hasperton, Helen’s Babies, p. 11. (1876) 
People like Graves don’t know how the wheels 
go round. 

CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG, Lay On, Macduff, p. 

186. (1942) 


Till the great Wheel of Providence turn up 
another spoke. 

James Howe t, Letters (1890), iv, xxix, 608. 

(1626) WHEEL OF FORTUNE, see FORTUNE. 


Put in his spoke as she thought into the best 
wheele. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues and His England 

(Arber), p. 413. (1580) See under Spoxe. 
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6 
Grease the wheel, if thou intend the cart 
shall go. 

TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 241. (1666) 
He who greases his Wheels, helps his Oxen. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2384.(1732) 
A wheel badly greased creaks. (Rota plaustri 
male uncta stridet.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 394. 
Those who are not properly paid will not 
work without grumbling. Also used in rela- 
tion to bribery. 

A crying child obtains milk. 

P. PercivaL, Tamil Proverbs. No. 448. (1842) 
For the child that doesn’t cry, no teat. (Quien 
no llora, no mama.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 257. (1856) 
Aas French say, “C’est ἃ qui criera le plus 
ort.” 

The crying cat always gets the scratch. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 491. (1940) 

I hate to be a kicker, I always long for peace, 
But the wheel that does the squeaking is the one 
that gets the grease. 

Unxnown, The Kicker. 


7 
When wheels turn, one half is up and the 
other half is down. (τροχοῦ περιστείχοντος 
ἄλλοθ' ἡτέρα | apis ὕπερθε γίγνετ᾽ ἄλλοθ᾽ Hrépa.) 
ῬΙΌΤΑΚΟΗ, Consolatio ad Apollonium. Sec. 5. 
(c. A.D. 95) Moralia, sec. 103F. 
The wheel is come full circle. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 174. (1605) 


8 
Euer the worst spoke of the cart krakes. 

Unknown, Latin MS. No. 394, John Rylands 
Library. (c. 1400) 

In company, if you marke it, those whiche knowe 
least, speake, contend, and crie the lowdest. 
Whereof belike ariseth this Proverbe, That the 
brokenest wheele of the charriot maketh alwaies 
the greatest noyse. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 222. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

The worst wheel of a cart [always] creaks most. 
(La pire roue du chariot crie toujours.) 

RANDLE CotTcGrAaVE, Dictionary: Crier. (1611) 
The Germans say, “Das schlechteste Rad am 
Wagen knarrt am meisten,” and the proverb, 
in practically the same form, is common to 
many languages. 

That spoke in the wheel which creaketh most 
doth not bear the greatest burden in the cart. 
The greatest complainers are not always the 
greatest sufferers. 

THOMAS FULLER, An Appeal of Injured Inno- 
cence. (1659) In History of Cambridge Unt- 
versity (1840), p. 305. 

A waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a 
wheel, that it was the worst wheel of the four 
that made the most noise... . “They that are 
sickly are ever the most piping and trouble- 
some.” ; 

Sm Rocer L’Estrance, Fables (1738) ,cccxxxv, 

349, (1692) 
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The worst wheel of the cart makes the most 
noise. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1737. See 
also under GREASE. 


WHIG, see Tory 
WHETSTONE 


1 
You shall have the Whetstone. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5991. (1732) 
Hung around the neck as a penalty for lying. 
See under Lie. 
2 


I'll play a whetstone’s part, which makes 
iron sharp, though unable itself to cut. (Fun- 
gar vice cotis, acutum | reddere quae ferrum 
valet, exsors ipsa secandi. ) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 304. (c. 20 B.c.) 
A whetston is no kerving instrument, 

And yet it maketh sharpe kerving-tolis. 

CnHaccer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 

631. (c. 1380) 
As so many whetstones to make other tools cut, 
but cut not themselves. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. iv, memb. i, subs. 2. (1621) 
A Whetstone can’t itself cut, yet it makes Tools 
cut. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 455. (1732) 
My old friend Berryman oft, when alive, 
Taught others thrift, himself could never thrive: 
Thus, like the whetstone, many men are wont 
To sharpen cthers while themselves are blunt 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 


4 
The whetting of the sithe, though there be a 
stop in the work for a time, yet, as our com- 
mon saying is, “ἃ whet is no let,” and the 
doing of this is no impediment. 

Joun Preston, The Saint’s Daily Exercise, p. 

32. (1628) 

Whetting is no letting. 

Joon Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 271. (1639) 
A whet is no let, saith the proverb. 


THOMAS FULLER, Sermons (1891), i, 75. (1654) 


Ray, p. 155; FuLter, No. 454. 


WHIP 


5 
When once they are got into the Saddle. and 
have the whip-hand of the poor Laity. 
Vincent Atsop, The Mischiefe of Im positions, 
ii, 8. (1680) The advantage, the upper hand 
f 


of. 
erie the Dutch get too much the whip-hand 
or us, 
Sm Josnvua Cup, A New Discourse of Trade: 
Preface. (1690) 
The law of the road, viz, that horses and car- 
riages should keep to the left . . . and pass each 
other on the whip-hand. 
CurisTian, Blackstone’s Commentaries, i, 74. 
(1809) 
He admitted that I had the whip-hand of him. 
Tuomas Dz Quincey, The English Mail Coach. 
(1849) Works (1890), xiii, 307. 


WHIRLWIND 


6 
The old coachman loves to hear the whip. 
GeorcF Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 30. (1851) 


7 

If I was well whipped, I went mounted like 
a gentleman. (Si buenos azotes me daban, bien 
caballero me iba.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 36, 72. 
(1615) Evidently the saying of some philo- 
sophical picaro who had becn whipped 
through the streets, mounted on an ass in 
the usual way. 


8 
In all this Triumph there is a whip and bell. 
Joun CLEVELAND, The Character of a London 
Diurnall, p. 4. (1644) Something that de- 
tracts from one’s comfort or pleasure. The 
Romans attached a whip and a bell to the 
triumphal chariot of a general to drive away 
evil.—O.E.D. 
Get rid of that Whip and a Bell, call’d thy Wife. 
THomas Otway, Atheist. Act i, sc. 1. (1684) 


9 
Ou of whip be the proper plaister for the 
cramp of lazyness. 
THOMAS Fu_ier, Worthies, iii, 92. (1662) 
Now for to cure such a disease as this, 
The oy! of whip the surest medicine is. 
UNkNowN, Poor Robin’s Almanack. (1693) 
Strap oil. A severe beating. 
H. O. HALLiweLL, Dictionary, ii, 816. (1847) 


10 
A rod in scoole, a whip for a foole, is alwaies 
in season. 

SAMUEL Row ey, When You See Me, sig. ΕἸ. 

(1613) 

A whip for a fool, and a rod for a school, is 
always in good season. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 212. (1670) 


1 
[ἃ whip it till the blood came. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
{They] flogged him within an inch of his life. 
OR ΆΛΕΙΕΣ READE, Wandering Heir. Ch. 5.(1872) 


For youre long taryyng Ye shal lik on the 
whyp. 
UnKNown, Towneley Plays, iii, 378. (c. 1460) 
He shal be sure to drinke upon the whippe. 
GEoRCE GASCOIGNE, Steele Glas, 688. (1576) 


WHIRLWIND 


13 
Out of the south cometh the whirlwind. (Ab 
interioribus egredietur tempestas. ) 

Old Testament: Job, xxxvii, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 

4 


, 
Ride the air in whirlwind. 

Joun Mitton, Paradise Lost, ti, $40. (1667) 
And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

Apvison, The Campaign, |. 291. (1705) 

And proud his mistress’ orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

Porg, The Dunciad. Bk. iil, 1. 263, (1742) The 

last line taken from Addison without credit. 


WHISKEY 


There were some who were carried away in the 
whirlwind; and whither they went no man 
knoweth, 
Josep Smitu, Book of Mormon: Ill Nephi, 
viii, 16. (1830) 
REAP THE WHIRLWIND, see SOWING AND REAPING. 


WHISKEY 


1 
They [the Indian chiefs] called the whiskey 
hrewater. 
Joun Brapsury, Travels in the Interior of 
America, p. 156. (1817) 
Keep them [the Indians] from fire-water. 
JoHN R. Browne, Adventures in the Apache 
Country, Ὁ. 381. (1869) 


3 
Freedom and whiskey gang thegither. 
Rosert Burns, The Author’s Earnest Cry and 
Prayer. (c. 1785) 
Wi’ usquabae, we’ll face the Devil. 
Rosert Burns, Tam O’Shanter. (1790) 


3 
Whiskie shall put our brains in rage. 
James Matpment, ed., A Book of Scottish 
Pasquils, Ὁ. 404, (1715) 
Whiskey make rabbit hug lion. 
H. W. Ov_um, Rainbow Round My Shoulder. 
Ch. 9. (1928) Quoting a Negro song. 


4 
Tangle-foot, bad liquor. 

G. M. MartseEtr, Vocabulum, Ὁ. 89. (1859) 
Matsell also notes that “tangle-footed” is a 
euphemism for drunkenness. 

A fine spring of water, aided by a little snake- 
medicine, set us all night. 

J. R. Browne, A Trip to Bodie’s Bluff. In 
Harper's Monthly, Aug., 1865, p. 276/2. 

A deckload of tangle-laig whiskey. 

G. W. Harris, Sut Lovingood, p. 129. (1867) 
My men and I know too much of Western 
“tangle-leg.”’ 

W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Camps in the Rock- 

tes, p. 6. (1882) 
(You] got up agin some snake-medicine. 
; STEPHEN CRANE, The Monster, p. 199. (1901) 


[We] had to treat to “red-eye” or “‘rot-gut,” 
as whiskey is here called. 
Joun A. Quitman. See CLarporne, Life, i, 42. 
(1819) 
Half the men in sight were full of rot-gut whiskey. 
A. T. Jacxson, The Diary of a Forty-Niner, 
p. 12. (1850) 
We'll have to leave these barrels o’ rot-gut with 
you. 
W. N. Harpen, Westerfelt, p. 146. (1901) 
Afraid I don’t go in for modern rot-gut. 
: Ncaro Marsu, Colour Scheme, p. 47. (1943) 


He chanced to have taken an overdose of the 
Creature. 
: Wa ter Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 44.(1815) 


aaiey is a bad thing, especially bad whis- 
ey. 
C. H. Spurceon. Quoted as a Highland saying. 
(c. 1880) 
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: WHISPER 


To say it in the ear. (In aurem dicere.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. iii, No. 46. 
(1523) Citing sentences from Homer, Eurip- 
ides and Horace as antecedents of the 
proverb. 
Welcome whisperings are quickly heard. 
Futter, The Holy State. Bk. iv, ch. 3. (1642) 
To whisper Proclamations is ridiculous. 
THomas FuLyer, Gnomologia. No. 5252.(1732) 


9 
A whisperer separateth chief friends. (Ver- 
bosus separat principes.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 28. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The whisperer defileth his own soul. 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxi, 28. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 


All that hate me whisper together against me. 
oe me susurrabant omnes inimici 
mei. 

Old Testament: Psalms, xli, 7. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Cut Men’s throats with whisperings. 

BEN JONSON, Sejanus. Act i, sc. 1. (1603) 
Foul whisperings are abroad. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 1, 79. (1606) 
Twentie rebellious drums make not so dangerous 
a noise, as a few whisperers in corners. 

Joun Donne, Devotions. Sec. 10. (1624) 
Stage-whisper. 

J. C. Horten, Slang Dictionary, p. 244. (1865) 

A whisper that carries distinctly, as used on 


the stage. 
11 


Where there is whispering there is lying. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 348. (1678) 

There’s no whispering but there’s lying. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


WHISTLE 


12 
et your throttle with wine. (τέγγε πλεύμονον 
οἰγῳ. 

AtcagEus, Drinking Songs. Bk. ix, frag. 16], 

Loeb. (c. 595 B.C.) 
Let us wet our whistles. (Tengomenas faciamus.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 34. (c. A.D. 60) A 

derivative of the phrase of Alcaeus: “tengo- 
menas” probably from Τέγγε. 
So was hir joly whistle wel y-wet. 

CuHaucer, The Reves Tale, }. 235. (c. 1386) 
Has she oones wett hyr whystyll she couth syng 
full clere. 

Towneley Plays (E.E.T.S.), p. 119. (c. 1410) 
I wete my whystell, as good drinkers do, Je 
crocque la pie. 

PatsGRAvVE, La Langue Francoyse, p.780.(1530) 
All with wine their whistles wet. 

Barnasy Gooce, tr., The Popish Kingdome 
(1880), p. 50. (1570) : 
Lets . . . drink the other cup to wet our whistles. 
Watton, The Compleat Angler. Ch. 3. (1653) 
Well may 1 My whistle wet, for sure the sub- 

ject’s dry. 

SaMuUEL Westey, Afaggots, p. 64. (1685) 
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lll fetch you something to wet your whistle. 
Cnarres BurxeE, Rip Van Winkle. Act ii, sc. 
3. (1865) 
Come in and wet your whistle at my expense. 
Tuomas Harpy, The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Ch. 36. (1886) ; 
Here’s luck! And a drop to wet your whistle! 
Ricwarp Hovey, At the Crossroads. (1894) 


4 
He could do it in a whistle. 
Ropert Bace, Barkam Downs, ii, 273. (1784) 


2 
Whistle, and she'll come to you. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Wit 
Money. Act iv, sc. 4. (1614) 
Hee is ready to runne at euery mans whistle. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 18. (1633) 
I am not every body’s dog that whistles. 
JOHN CrarxE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 232. (1639) 
I am not like a dogg that cometh at every ones 
whisling. 
James HowE tt, Proverbs, p. 16. (1659) 
O whistle, an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad. 
Burns, O Whistle an’ 1] Come to Ye. (1787) 
You are sure he will come, like a dog at a whistle. 
Water Scott, Woodstock. Ch. 9. (1826) 


Without 


3 
I am devilishly afraid, that’s certain; but . . . 
I’ll sing that I may seem valiant. 

Drypven, Amphitryon. Act ii, se. 1. (1690) 

I went darkling, and whistling to keep myself 
from being afraid. 

JouHn Dryven, Amphitryon. Act iii, sc. 1. 
The schoolboy, with his satchel in his hand, 
Whistling aloud to keep his courage up. 

RoBert Bair, The Grave. Pt. i, 1. 58. (1743) 
Whistling to keep the courage up is all right, but 
the whistle should not be wet. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr., p. 7. (1906) 
Whistling to keep my courage up. 

Ricrrarp SuHatrucKx, The Snark Was a Boo- 

jum, p. 169. (1941) 


4 
He whistled as he went for want of thought. 
Dryven, Cymon and Iphigenia, 1. 84. (1700) 


5 
If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, . . . for the sake of ac- 
cumulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you pay 
too much for your whistle. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Whistle. (1779) 
Too much, he thought, for the price of such a 
whistle. 


Grorce Ticxwor, Life and Letters. Vol. ii, ch. 


13, p. 271. (1851) 

I should not like to pay too dear for my whistle. 
R. 5. Surtees, Handley Cross. Ch. 7. (1854) 
If a man likes to do it he must pay for his whistle. 
; Grorce Exior, Daniel Deronda. Ch. 35.(1876) 


I may whistle for the wind long enough, be- 
fore it will blow. 

Caries Jounston, Chrysal, ii, ti, 14. (1760) 
Whistling at sea is supposed to cause an increase 
of wind, if not a storm. 

Francis Grosz, Provincial Glossary: Super- 

stitions, p. 66. (1787) 


WHITE 


We must whistle for a breeze. 
Marryat, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 39. (1834) 


7 
Al suche benche whistelers, 
God late hem never the [thrive]! 

JoHn LypcaTE, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), p. 
170. (c. 1430) One who sits idly whistling 
on a bench, a loafer. 

Fye on the, benche-whystler. 
ANDREW BoorpE, Dyetary, viii, 245. (1542) 
That benchwhistler (quoth I) is a pinchpeny. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Y’are but bench-whistlers now a dayes to them 
that were in our times. 

Georce CHAPMAN, AW Fooles. (1607) Plays 

(1873), i, 137. 


8 
They byd their creditours goo whystle. 

Sir THomas More, in Hatt, Chronicle: 

Edward V, fo. 9b. (1513) 
Let the law go whistle. 

SHAKESPEARE, Winter's Tale, iv, 4, 715. (1610) 
She rode off, telling him he might whistle for 
his money. 

Lavy BLooMFIELD, Reminiscences. Vol. i, ch. 1. 
(1882) The proverbial phrase, “He can 
whistle for it” (Floten gehen), has been the 
occasion for much fruitless discussion. 


You'll make an end of your whistle, though 
the cart overthrow. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 276. (1678) 
Youll make an End of your Whistle, tho’ the 
Cart overthrow for it. 
aromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6027.(1732) 


I'ld whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 262. (1605) 

{He] basely Whistled his honour off to th’ wind. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Bonduca. Act iv, 


sc. 3. (a. 1616) 
Release our claims ... and whistle them down 
the wind. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, Taxation No Tyranny, p 
83. (1775) 
You cannot whistle me down the wind as though 
I were of no account. 

TroLiopeE, Castle Richmond. Ch. 4. (1860) 
Tom had tried to “whistle her down the wind,” 
but had failed. 

Marx Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 12. (1876) 


WHITE 
See also Black and White 


11 
Pale as a white cloth for . . . wrathe. 
WiLtttaM CAXTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 
Aymon (E.E.T\S.), p. 419. (c. 1489) 
Fresh lily, And whiter than the sheets! 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, ii, 2, 15. (1609) 
He entered . . . with a face as white as a sheet. 
Fie.pinc, Amelia. Bk. vii, ch. 8. (1751) 
The captain . . . was white as a sheet. 
Maxryat, Peter Simple. Ch. $8. (1834) 
He turned as white as a sheet. 
Argtmmus Warp (C. F. Browne), Interview 
with President Lincoln. (1863) 


WHITE 


You'll be white as a sheet to-morrow. 
THomas Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pt. i, ch. 8. (1872) 


1 

Up-on a thikke palfrey, paper-whyt. 
CuHaucer, Legend of Dido, 1. 275. (c. 1385) 

As whyt as is the blosme up-on the rys. 
Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, |. 137. (c. 1386) 

As whyt as chalk. 
CuHaucer, The Squieres Tale, }. 401. (c. 1388) 

The floor was white as chalk and smooth as glass. 
ArTEMUS Warp (C. F. Browne), The Shakers. 

(1860) 


2 
White as the fleur-de-lys. (Blanche fu comme 
flors de lis.) 

GUERIN, Du Chevalier Qui Fist tes Cons Par- 
ler, 1. 16. (c. 1250) See ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΙΟΝ, Recueil 
des Fabliaux, vi, 180. “Blanche que flos 
d’espine” is used twice in the fables. See 
MONTAIGLON, ii, 19, and v, 28. “Plus blanche 
que n’est gelée”’ occurs in ii, 48; “Plus blanche 
que nape” in i, 234; and “Blanc con yvoire” 
in vi, 180. 

Hyr chekys rounde, whyt as the flour de lys. 

Caxton, tr., Charles the Grete, Ὁ. 90. (1485) 


3 
Whiter than milk. (γάλακτος \evxorépa.) 
Grecorius, On Hermogenes. (c. 595) Quoting 
a proverb, and adding that he disapproves 
of all such phrases, since they improperly 
flatter the ear by an erotic turn. See Ep- 
monns, Lyra Graeca, i, 224. 
Through his smokke, wrought with silk, 
The flesh was seen, as whyt as milk. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) CHAUCER (?), tr., 1. 1196. 
In lynen white as milke. 
RoBERT MANNING OF BrunNE, tr., Langtoft’s 
Chronicle (Hearne), p. 334. (c. 1300) 
As wyt ase melkys fom. 
Unknown, Sir Ferumbras (E.E.T.S.), p. 124. 
(1380) 
Whyt as morne milk. 
CHAUuCcER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, \. 360. 
(ς. 1386) Repeated in The Miller’s Tale,\.50 
Whyte as ony milk. 

Unxnown, Partonope of Blois, p. 66. (c. 1440) 
In rochets [frocks] of fine Rennes [linen], 
White as morrow’s milk. 

Jonn SKELTON, Colin Clout, 1. 317. (a. 1529) 
A long beard as white as milk. 

Joun Ausrey, Brief Lives, i, 212. (1669) 
You are as white as a loan soup [milk]. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 371.(1721) 
A slight chemise as white as milk. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 77. (1820) 
The walls were whitewashed as white as milk. 

’ Dicxens, David Copperfield. Ch. 3. (1850) 


His color white as snow. (Color nivis est.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. ii, 1. 852. (A.D. 7) 
a sais was white as the light. (λευκὰ os τὸ 

9. 

New Testament: Matthew, xvii, 2. (¢. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Alba sicut nix” (White 
as snow). 
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Hwittere thane ani snaw. 
Unknown, Vices and Virtues, p. 83. (a. 1200) 
His throte al-so whyt of hewe 
As snow on braunche snowed newe. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorxis, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 557. (ς, 1365) 
She was not broun ne dun of hewe, 
But whyt as snowe y-fallen newe. 
GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. 
Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 1213. 
The castel is whit schinynge So the snowgh. 
Vernon MS (E.E.TS.), p. 373. (c. 1300) 
His faire fresche face, as quhite as ony snawe. 
James I oF ScoTLann, The Kingis Quair, |xvii. 
(1423) 
Whyt in soth as snow that falleth newe. 
Joun Lypcate, Lyf of Our Lady, sig. F2. (c. 
1440) 


Far whiter than an egg. (#iw πόλυ λευκότερον.) 
SAPPHO. Frag. 62. (c. 610 B.C.) Quoted by 
ATHENAEUS, ii, 57D. 
Whiter than a washed swan. (Loto candidior 
cycno.) 
MarTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig.115.(¢.A. Ὁ. 85) 
Whiter than butter. (Bianca pitt che burro.) 
Dante, Inferno. Canto xvii, 1. 63. (c. 1300) 
As white as a hound’s tooth. 
: Devonshire Assn. Trans., liv, 137. (1923) 


Her bodie white as iuorie. 
WILLIAM WARNER, Albtons England. Bk. vii, 
ch. 36. (1586) 
His teeth were as white as ivory. 
Unknown, The Matchless Rogue, Ὁ. 83. (1725) 
The poor lady had gone as pale as ivory. 
ARNOLD BENNETT, Prohack. Ch. 21. (1922) 


7 
Whit so any lili flour. 

Unknown, King Horn, 1. 15. (a. 1300) 
Washte cleane, As whyte as a lylly. 

TnoOMAS INGELEND, The Disobedient Child 

(Percy Soc.), p. 43. (c. 1560) 

“As white as a lily” has long since passed into a 
proverb. 
. HILDERIC FRIEND, Flower Lore, p. 210. (1884) 


Hire teht [teeth] aren white ase bon of whal. 
Unknown, Lyric Poetry (Percy Soc., No. 19), 
p. 34. (c. 1307) 
That swete thynge as whit as wales bon. 
Sir Ferumbras (E.E.T.S.), p. 80. (c. 1380) 
And sche be whyte as whales bone. 
Reliquiae Antiquae (1841), i, 28. (c. 1450) 
Whose face ... through feare, as white as 
whales bone 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. BX. iii, 
canto i, st. 15. (1590) 
His teeth as white as whale’s bone. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 332. 
(1595) . 
His beard was all a white, as white as whaleis 
bone. 
Tuomas Ravenscrort, Deuteromelia, sig. Β΄. 
(1609) : 
The lady herself was of an excellent beauty, like 
a whale’s tooth for whiteness. ; 
Cuaries Kincsiey, Westward Ho! Ch.7.(1855) 
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WHORE 


1 
Als whit as any dryuen snawe. 
Unxnown, Vernon MS (E.E.TSS.), p. 418. (c. 
1300 
The fish ; . . is as white as the driven snow. 
Joun τυ, Euphues (Arber), p. 89. (1579) 
Lawn as white as driven snow. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Winter’s Tale, iv, 4, 220. 
(1610) 

His head . . . as white as swan or driven snow. 

MicHaeEv Drayton, Poly-olbion, xxiv. (1612) 

White as the driven snow or thistly down. 

Epwarp Warp, Nuptial Dialogues, i,318.(1710) 

His bosom .. . white as driven snow. 
ΕΙΕΙΌΙΝΟ, Joseph Andrews. Bk. iv, ch. 6.(1742) 
In sheets white as what the bards call “driven 
snow.” 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto vi, st. 25. (1823) 
The first hint of mockery at the phrase. 
O.E.D. says that driven snow is snow that 
is carried along and piled into heaps by the 
wind. 

White as the driven snow. 

TimotHy SHAY ArTHUR, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Night i, p. 7. (1854) PHiLip Barry, 
You and 1. Act i. (1923) In Night ii, p. 40, 
Arthur has, “Pure and white as snow.” 

EVERY WHITE WILL HAVE ITS BLACK, see under 
SWEET AND SOuR. 
To MAKE WHITE OF BLACK, see under CUNNING. 


WHITEWASH 


2 
A poet and an author will go as far in white- 
washing a munificent tyrant. 

Horace Watcprore, Memoirs of the Reign of 

George the Third (1845), ii, 35. (1764) 
To be entirely exonerated from all blame, or— 
in the familiar language of the day—to be white- 
washed. 

Sir GEorGcE JACKSON, Diaries, i, 36. (1809) 
The greater part of whitewashing is done with 
ink. 

Georce D. Prentice, Prenticeana, Ὁ. 57.(1860) 


WHITHER 
3 


Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, whither 
goest thou? (ποῦ ὑπάγεις;) 

New Testament: John, xiii, 36. (c. 4.0. 110) 
The Vulgate is the well known “Quo vadis ?” 
Used as the title of a novel by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. 

Thomas said unto him, Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know the 
way? (Κύριε, οὐκ οἴδαμεν ποῦ ὑπάγει: πῶς οἴδαμεν 
τὴν ὁδόν;) 

New Testament: John, xiv, 5. The Vulgate is, 
“Domine, nescimus quo vadis: et quo modo 
possumus viam scire ?”’ 


4 
Whither away? 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 5, 
38. (1594) A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, i, 
1, 180. (1596) 
Whither away so fast? 
Josuua Sy ivester, Spectacles. (a. 1618) 


W HOOPEE 


5 
He yelled at the top of his voice, ‘Whoopee! 
Whiskey only twenty-five cents a gallon.” 

UnKNowN, Editor's Drawer, Harper’s Monthly, 
July, 1862, p. 282/1. 

I propped myself against M. Gambetta’s back, 
and raised a rousing “Whoop-ee!” 

Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad, p. 80. (1880) 
You eat chili-con-carne-con-huevos and then hol- 
ler “Whoopee !” 

O. Henry, Heart of the West, p. 82. (1906) 
Holler ‘Whoopee!’ across the plaza. 

O. Henry, Seats of the Haughty. (1907) 
Another bride, another June, 

Another sunny honeymoon, 
Another season, another reason for makin’ 
whoopee ! 

Gus Kaun, Makin’ Whoopee. (1928) Accord- 
ing to the New York Mirror, 17 Jan., 1935, 
Walter Winchell invented the phrase, “Τὸ 
make whoopee.” 

How long have these people been making whoo- 
pee down here? 

R. A. J. WALLING, Spider and Fly, p.140.(1940) 
Nocturnal invitations to make whoopce. 

E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Smoking 
Chimney, p. 53. (1943) A writer in The 
Literary Digest, vol. 107, No. 13, p. 43, 
asserts that “Whoopee” occurs in a morality 
play, Mankind, dating from c. 1475, and 
was also used by Palsgrave, about 1530. 


6 
He whoops it up with the plain people. 
UNKNOWN, Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper's Mag- 
azine, Aug., 1884, p. 472/2. 
In the language of the gold fields (they] “turned 
themselves loose,” “made things hum,” “whooped 
’em up” around the bar-room. 
T. STEVENS, Around the World on a Bicycle, 
i, 2. (1887) 


W HORE 


7 
She cries whore first. 

APHRA BEHN, Town Fop. Act iv, sc. 3. (1676) 
You cried whore first. when you talked of the 
knapsack 
᾿ Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


All bread is sweet to a whoremonger. 
Ben Sra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxiii, 9. (c. 190 B.C.) 
The whoredom of a woman is in the lifting up of 
her eyes and she is known by her eyelids. 
Ben S1ra, Book of Wisdom, xxvi, 9. 
A hired woman is as spittle. 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom, xxvi, 22. 
A prostitute is a furnace of love, burning youth 
and money. 
BHARTRIHARI, The Spring Sataka. (c. 625) 
A whore in a fine dress is like a clean entry to a 
dirty house. 
NATHAN BAI Ley, Dictionary: Whore. (1736) 
The harlot’s cry from street to street, 
Shall weave old England’s winding-sheet. 
Brake, Auguries of Innocence. (a. 1827) 


WHORE 


1 
An old whore’s curse is a blessing. 
᾿ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.313.(1855) 


A decent whore rather than an indecent virgin. 
BurcKuHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 495. (1817) 
Decently covered, that is, and not showing 

her legs. 


3 
The White Slave. 
BARTLEY CAMPBELL. Title of play. (1882) 


4 

The loue of a whore & the wine of a bottle at 
night is good, in the morning naught. (Amor 
di putana, e vin di fiasco, la fera ὁ buono, la 
matina é guaste.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 
The love of a harlot and wine of a flagon, is 
good in the morning and nought In the evening. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 57. (1629) 
The love of a woman, and a bottle of wine, 
Are sweet for a season, but last for a time. 

JouHn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 55. (1678) 


5 
Who serueth whoores, looseth tyme. (Chi 
serue le putane, il tempo perde. ) 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
He who sets one Foot in a Bawdy-house, claps 
t’other in an Hospital. 

: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2402.(1732) 


The Bitch that I meant is not a Dog. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4426.(1732) 


A strumpet is become an unfortunate female. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hare, Guesses at Truth. Ser. i, 

p. 154. (1827) 
One more unfortunate . . . Gone to her death. 

Tuomas Hoop, The Bridge of Sighs. (1844) 
Seamstress, unmarried, “unfortunate.” 

M. BetHaM-Epwarps, Disarmed. Ch.38.(1883) 
Unfortunate women. Prostitutes: from ca. 1820. 
Originally a London Society expression. 

: Eric Partrinvce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


Never was strumpet fair. 

HersBerT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 433. (1640) 
Whoredom and grace, dwelt never in one place. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 355.(1721) 
In silk and scarlet walks many a harlot. 

W. C. Hazxitt, English Proverbs, p. 234.(1869) 


9 
Where all thy pleasure is, hop hoore, pipe 
theefe. 

Jonn Heywoopn, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Hop whoore, pipe theefe, hangman lead the 
dance. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 47. (1611) 
Whores and Thieves go by the Clock. 

10 oe Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 


Show a shilling, she'll be willing. (Nummi 
Opus atque opus fit.) 
Luciiius, Satires. Bk. ix, frag. 360 Loeb. (c. 
123 B.C.) 
A terrible life—at everybody’s beck and call, as 
the saying τ ae 
BAYARD VEILLER, Bait for a Tiger,p.145.(1941) 
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11 
It is proverbially said, Chi Asini caccia e 
donne mena, Non ὁ mai senza guai & pena. 
Who drives an ass and leads a whore, Hath 
toil and sorrow evermore. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, i, 26. (a. 

1614) Quoting an Italian proverb. 

Who drives an asse, and leads a whore, 
Hath paine. and sorrow evermore. 
gous CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 259. (1639) 
1 


A young fellow falne in love with a whore 
is said to be falne asleepe in the chimnev 
corner. 

Sir Toomas Oversury, Newes from the Chim- 


ney-corner. (1613) 
13 


The counsayle of one naughtypacke may make 
a wenche to bolde. 
PALscRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, p.632.(1530) 
The naughtipacks or the ofskowrings of men. 
GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Psalms, xii, 9. (1571) 
Will not all men cry out that she is a naughti- 
packe? 
BULLINGER, Decades (1592), 868. (1577) 
I never heard that she was a naughty pack. 
eh Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Once a whore, and ever a whore. 
Henry Parrot, Laqguei Ridiculost. Bk. ii, epig. 
121. (1613) HoweELt, p. 15; Ray, p. 155. 
15 
You would frown then on a little Corinthian 
maid? (ψέγεις dpa καὶ Κορινθίαν κόρην ;) 
Prato, The Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 404D. (c. 
375 s.c.) “Corinthian maid” was a prover- 
bial phrase for what the French call “chére 
amie,” or “petite amie.” 
Just as bad is the little friend you visit abroad 
as the wife at home. (Tam malum est foris amica 
quam malum est uxor domi.) 
FLorus, Epigrams. Epig. 8, 1. 4. (c. a.p. 124) 
She’s not a chippy. She has only one friend. 
ELLioT PauL, Mayhem in B-Flat,p.110.(1940) 


16 

The lips of a strange woman drop as an honey- 
comb, and her mouth is smoother than oil: 
but her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as 
a two-edged sword. Her feet go down to death; 
her steps take hold on hell. (Pedes eius de- 
scendunt in mortem, et ad inferos gressus eius, 
et investigabiles. ) 

Old Testamenv: Proverbs, v, 3-5. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A whore is a deep ditch. (Fovea enim profunda 
est meretrix.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 27. 

A whore is an instrument of shame. (Meretrix 
est instrumentum contumcliae.) 

Pusiitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.394.(c.43 B.C.) 

7 


By means of a whorish woman a man Is 
brought to a piece of bread. (Pretium enim 
scorti vix est unius panis.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, vi, 26. (¢. 350 B.C.) 
Whoring and bawdry do often end in beggary. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1670) 
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4 
Not tears but gifts can touch a harlot. (Mu- 
neribus est, non lacrimis, meretrix miser- 
cors. ) 

PuBLILIUS SyRUS,Sententiae.No.399.(c.43 B.C.) 
Whores affect not you but your money. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1670) 


2 

She plays the whore for apples and then be- 
stows them upon the sick. This Proverb is 
used against those who give Almes of what 
they get unjustly. 

᾿ Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 407. (1678) 


What can an old whore do except promise to 
stop sinning? 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 104. (c. 1258) 

A young whore, an old saint. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 155. See under 
Saint. The Germans say, “Junge Bett- 
schwester, alte Betschwester” (Young 
whore, old pray-er), and “Young whore, old 
procuress.” The Arabs say, ‘When a whore 
reforms, it is only to become a procuress,” 
and “A whore repents as often as water 
turns to sour milk.” 

A harlot repented for one night. “Is there no 
police officer,” she cried, ‘‘to arrest these whores?” 

BURCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 156.(1817) 


4 
He that will keep a monkey ’tis fit he should 
pay for the glasses he breaks. 
Joun SELpEN, Table-Talk: Wife. (1689) 
In common justice, Sir, there’s no man 
That makes the whore, but keeps the woman. 
MATTHEW Prior, Epistle to Fleetwood Shep- 
herd. Epis. ii. (a. 1721) 
He that rides the mule shoes her. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 487. (1940) 


Ever . . . your powdered bawd. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 61. 
(1604) 
Your whores, sir, . . . using painting. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, iv, 2, 39. 
She that paints will doubtless be a whore. 
Epwarp Warp, The London Spy, p. 420. (1699) 
See also under Face. 


No woman is worth money that will take 
money. 
Jonw VANBRUGH, The Relapse. Act ii. (1696) 


7 
[Grafton thought] the world should be post- 
poned to a whore and a horse race. 
Horace Wa.pote, Letter to Henry Seymour 
Conway, 16 June, 1768. 


8 
A devoted part of the sex—devoted for the 
salvation of the rest. 
Mary Wo.istonecrart, A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women. Ch. 8. (1792) 
Prostitutes are a necessity. Without them, men 
would attack respectable women in the streets. 
NaAPoLeon I, Remark, to Gaspard Gourgaud, 
at St. Helena, 9 Jan., 1817. 
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WICKEDNESS 
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Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimately 
the most efficient guardian of virtue... . She 
remains, while creeds and civilization rise and 
fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for 
the sins of the people. 

W. E. H. Leckxy, History of European Morals. 
Ch. 5. (1869) 


9 
Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat: 
Both lave good and bad in the very same vat. 
Unknown, Attic Scolia (c. 400 B.c.) See Ep- 
monps, Lyra Graeca, iii, 571. 


WHY AND WHEREFORE 


10 
Without why or wherefore. (Nec quid nec 
quare. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 37. (c. A.D. 60) 
Without asking why or wherefore. (Sans plus 
oultre se interroguer quoy ne comment.) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 26. (1534) 

I have given you a wherfore for this why many 
times. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Supposes. Act i, sc. 1.(1566) 
Ant.S.: Shall I tell you why ? 

Dro.S.: Ay, sir, and wherefore; for they say 
every why hath a wherefore. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Comedy of Errors, ii, 2, 43 

(1593) 
There is occasions and causes why and where. 
fore in all things. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 1,3. (1599) 
Whatever Sceptic could inquire for, 

For ev'ry why he had a wherefore. 

SAMUEL But ter, Hudibras, i, i, 131. (1663) 
There is never a why but there’s a wherefore 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 348. (1678) 
In truth, my lord, every why has its wherefore. 

WALTER Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 3. 
(1822) SpurcEeon, John Ploughman’s Talk. 
Ch. 17. (1869) 

It he be ever asked how, why, when, or where- 
fore, he shuts up one eye and shakes his head. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 20. (1873) 
Never mind the why and wherefore. 

W. 5. Girsert, H.M.S. Pinafore. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1878) A proverb, with minor variations. in 
many languages. The French say, “A tout 
pourquoi il ν a un parceque”’; the Germans, 
“Kein Warum ohne cin Darum”; the Italians, 
“Ogni cosa ha cagione”; the Spaniards, “Para 
todo hay commentario.” 


WICKEDNESS 
See also Evil, Sin, Vice 


11 
If the wicked take hold of the skirts of thy 
garment, leave it in his hand. 

AHIKAR, Beachings. Col. xi, |. 171. (c. 550 B.C.) 
A Latin proverb says, ‘Malus malum vult, ut 
sit sui similis’ (The wicked wishes another 
to be wicked, that he may be like himself). 

To see and listen to the wicked is already the 
beginning of wickedness. 

Conrucius, Analects. (c. 500 8.6.) 


WICKEDNESS 


Woe to the wicked man and woe to his com- 
panions. 

Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. No. 6. (c. 
1000) Frequently cited in rabbinical litera- 
ture. 

One should keep oneself five yards distant from 
a carriage, ten yards from a horse, a hundred 
yards from an elephant; but the distance one 
should keep from a wicked man cannot be 
measured. 

UNnKNowN, Niti Sastras. (c. 1250) 

Woe be to the wicked, and woe be to them that 
cleave to them. 
Joun Ray, Adagia Hebraica, Ὁ. 412. (1678) 


They run from the ruddled rope. (τὸ σχοινίον 
φεύγουσι τὸ μεμιλτωμένον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Acharnians, |. 22. (425 sB.c.) 
A rope dripping with ruddle was used to 
sweep loiterers from the Agora, and those 
who were struck bore the red mark on their 
robes. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth: but the 
righteous are bold as a lion. (Fugit impius, ne- 
mine persequente: iustus autem quasi leo con- 
fidens.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxviii, 1. (c.350 B.c.) 
Wickedness fears the very shadows. (Ipsas ne- 
quitia tenebras timet.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcvii, sec. 13. (a. 

A.D. 64) 
He who lives badly, fear brands him. (Al que 
mal vive, el miedo le signe.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 286. (1856) 
To flee when no one pursues. (Fugere nemine 
persequente.) 

Henpverson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 138. (1869) 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but they 
muke better time when someone is after them. 

Cuarces H. ParkHurst (attr.), Remark, dur- 
ing his anti-vice crusade in New York City. 
(c. 1900) 


2 

What tho’ the Baudy runs thro’ all he Writ, 

The more the Wickedness, the more the Wit. 
DaniEL Deroe, More Reformation, }. 12. (1703) 


3 
A wicked man is his own hell. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 460. (1732) 
The Love of the Wicked is more dangerous than 
their Hatred. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4636. 
Wickedness is its own Punishment, and many 
Times its own Cure. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5738. 
Wickedness with Beauty is the Devil’s Hook 
baited. 

THOMAS FuLcer, Gnomologia. No. 5739. 


Wickedness can be got easily: the road to 
her is smooth. (Aef μὲν ὁδός.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 287. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Smooth is the way that leadeth unto wickedness. 
(ἡ μὲν επὶ τὴν κακότητα ὁδὸς dela.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. iv, sec. 718E. (c. 345 B.C.) 

ΔῸΣ ἀμώνοι Hesiod. As also in Protagoras, 
3 . 
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5 
Ye have ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped 
iniquity. (Arastis impietatem, iniquitatem 
messuistis. ) 
Old Testament: Hosea, x, 13. (c. 725 B.c.) See 
under SOWING AND REAPING. 


Wickedness burneth as the fire. (Succensa est 
enim quasi ignis impietas. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, ix, 18. (c. 725 B.C.) 
There is no peace unto the wicked. (Non est pax 
impiis.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xlviii, 22; ἵν], 21. 
How oft is the candle of the wicked put out! 
(Quoties lucerna impiorum extinguetur ?) 

Old Testament: Job, xxi, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The happiness of the wicked glides away like a 
stream. (Le bonheur des méchants comme un 
torrent s’écoule.) 

Racing, Athalie. Act ii, sc. 7. (1691) 


7 
Wickedness be sweet in his mouth. (Dulce 
fuerit in ore eius malum.) 

Old Testament: Job, xx, 12. (c. 350 B.C.) 
My lips shall not speak wickedness. (Non loquen- 
tur labia mea iniquitatem.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxvii, 4. 


8 
No man ever became extremely wicked all at 
once. (Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. ii, 1. 83. (c. A.D. 120) 

There is no man suddenly either extremely good 
or extremely evil. 

Sir Puivip Swney, Arcadia. Bk. i. (a. 1586) 

There is a method in man’s wickedness,— 
It grows up by degrees. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, A King and No 
King. Act v, sc. 4. (1611) 

No man becomes worst at the first dash. 

Tuomas ApAMs, Sermons (1861), i, 71. (1629) 

No man is wholly bad all at once. 

Lorn Lytron, The Caxtons. Bk. ili, ch. 7. 
(1849) Both Adams and Lytton are translat- 
ing Juvenal. 

The old saying that no man becomes very bad 
all of a sudden—nemo repente fuit turpissimus— 
applies to the life of faith as well as of conduct. 

H. P. Lippon, Sermons, Ὁ. 126. (1892) 

9 
There is a common sayinge, The more wicked. 
the more lucky. 
HucnH LATIMER, Sermons (1562), i, 68. (1552) 
ΠῚ vessels seldom miscarry. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 92. (1640) 
An ill stake standeth longest. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 
10 
However wicked a man may be, he is sure to 
find a wickeder. 

σι G. LELanp, The Egyptian Sketch-Book, p. 
155. (1873) 


11 
All wickedness is weakness. 

Mitton, Samson Agonistes, 1. 834. (1671) 
All wickedness comes of weakness. (Tuute 
méchanceté vient de faiblesse.) 

Rousszau, Bile. Bk. i, (1762) 
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1 
No lurking hole can shroud the wicked. (Aul- 
cune cachette ne sert aux meschants. ) 
ΜΟΝΤΆΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1580) Quot- 
ting Epicurus. 


He who gives aid to the wicked repents it 
later. (Qui fert malis auxilium, post tempus 
dolet.) 

Praeprus, Fables. Bk. iv, fab. 19. (c. 25 B.C.) 
Kokeleth Rabbah, Ὁ. 85, has, “If thou hast 
done a kind deed to a wicked man thou hast 
committed a wicked act.” 

In the wicked confidence is not to be placed. 
(Pravis non esse fidem adhibendam.) 
PHaEprus (?), New Fables. Fab. 30. 


3 
The way of the wicked is as darkness: they 
know not at what they stumble. (Via impiorum 
tenebrosa: nesciunt ubi corruant.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iv, 19. (c. 350 B Cc.) 


4 
I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet 
he passed away, and, lo, he was not. (Vidi 
impium superexaltatum, et elevatum sicut 
cedros Libani.) 

Old Testament: Psalms,xxxvii,35 ,36.(¢.250 8. ς.) 
‘The ungodly .. . flourishing like a green bay 


tree. 
Book of Common Prayer: Psalter. (1548) 
5 


Successful wickedness is the disaster of the 
good. (Felix improbitas optimorum est cala- 
mitas. ) 

PusLiius Syvrus,Sententiae.No.205.(c.43 B.C.) 
The success of the wicked is a temptation to 
many. (Successus inproborum plures adlicit.) 

PHAEprvws, Fables. Bk. ii, fab. 3. (c. 25 B.C.) 


The wicked delays his punishment—he does 
not escape it. (Poenam moratur improbus, non 
praeterit. ) 

PustLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.526.(c.43 B.C.) 
Though bad men seek in heaven to flee from ill, 
E’en there their vices will pursue them still. 

Saol, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Apol. 21. (c. 1258) 
God bears with the wicked, but not for ever. 
<Dios sufre a los malos, (ero no para siempre.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 40. (1615) 
God permits the Wicked, but not for ever. 

THOMAS FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 1682. (1732) 

See also under RETRIBUTION. 


7 

The wickedness of the few is the calamity of 
the many. (Paucorum improbitas est mul- 
torum calamitas.) 

Pusvitius Syaus, Sententiae.No.533.(c.43 B.C.) 
Even to itself wickedness ponders to do injury. 
(Sibi ipsa improbitas cogit fieri iniuriam.) 

Pueritrus Syrus, Sententiae. No. 674. Or, 

“Wickedness compels injury to itself.” 
Never, never wicked man was wise. 
: Pops, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. ii, 1. 320. (1726) 


There is no man so wicked as to wish to ap- 
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pear so. (Neque enim quisquam est tam 
malus, ut videri velit.) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. iii, ch. 
8, sec. 44. (a. A. Ὁ. 80) 
Tis very strange Men should be so fond of being 
thought wickeder than they are. 
DANIEL Deroe, System of Magick. Bk. ἱ, ch. 2. 
(1727) 


9 
More wicked than Herod. (Plus fel qu’Ero- 
des.) 
Rureseur, De Pere Denise, 1. 111. (c. 1250) See 
ΜΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΙΟΝ, Recueil des Fabliaux, fii, 266. 


1 

Wickedness, by whomsoever committed, is 
odious, but most of all in men of learning; 
for learning is the weapon with which Satan 
is combatted, and when a man is made cap- 
tive with arms in his hand, his shame is 
doubled. 

Savi, Guléstan. Ch. viii, Maxim 62. (c. 1258) 
The wicked should be avoided, even though 
adorned with learning. Is not the serpent to be 
feared, even though it has a jewel in its head? 

Unknown, Hitopadesa. (c. 1250) Dubois, tr. 


11 

As saith the proverb of the ancients, Wicked- 
ness proceedeth from the wicked. (Ab impiis 
egredietur impietas. ) 

Old Testament I Samue!, xxiv, 13. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Said to have been derived from the legend 
of Nimrod, wicked King of Babylon, who 
had an equally wicked son, Mardon, so that 
the people began to say, “Out of the wicked 
cometh forth wickedness,” until it passed 
into a proverb. Some writers have alleged 
it to be the oldest on record, but that was 
before the discovery of the papyri of Amen- 
em-apt, Ptah-Hotep, and other Egyptian 
scribes, running back to 3500 B.c, 

The safe way to wickedness is always through 
wickedness. (Per scelera semper sceleribus tutum 
est iter.) 

Pca Agamemnon, |. 115. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 


Oh, how cowardly wickedness always is! (O 
semper timidum scelus! ) 
Sratius, Thebaid. Bk. ii, 1. 489. (c. a.p. 92) 
13 
I’s wicked, I is. 
H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 20. 
(1852) Topsy speaking. 


Wickedness conquers all. (Scelus omnia vin- 
cit.) 
Versi (?), Ciris, 1. 427. (c. 50 8.c.) A varia- 
tion on “Omnia vincit Amor,” Eclogues, x, 69. 
The sun shines even on the wicked. 
Seneca, De Benefictis. Bk. lii, sec. 25. (c. A.D. 


ἢ 54) See also under SuN. 


The venom of a scorpion is in its tail, that 
of a fly in its head, that of a serpent in its 
fangs; but the venom of a wicked man is tc 
be found in all parts of his body. 

Unxnown, Niti Sastras. (c. 1250) 
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1 
Better to be mated in grief than dwell in 
widowhood. 
Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 118b. (c. 
450) 
It is better to dwell two together than to dwell a 
widow. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 75a. An 
adaptation of Ben Sma, Ecclesiasticus, xxxvi, 
25, “He that hath no wife will wander up 
and down mourning.” 
Leade a wofull widowes life. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace: Icilius and Vir- 
εἰπία, p. 117. (1576) 
What’s a widow but an axle broke, 
With one part falling, neither part can move? 
Joun Davies, A Contention Betwixt a Wife, 
a Widow, and a Maid. (1602) 
A widow is a rudderless boat. (Wu to chih chou.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2243. (1875) 
Divorc’d from your Husband; a Widow bewicht. 
NATHAN BAILEy, tr., Erasmus’ Colloqutes 
(1878), 1, 259. (1725) 
Who'd ha’ thought of yo’r husband . . . mak- 
ing a moonlight flitting, and leaving yo’ to be a 
widow bewitched ! 
Mrs. GASKELL, Svlvia’s Lovers. Ch. 39. (1863) 


2 
Flowers will bloom on widows; maggots will 
be hatched on widowers. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


447. 


Take example by your father, my boy, and 
be wery careful o’ widders. 

DicKENS, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 20. (1837) 
Beware of widders. 
; Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 23. 


If you succour any desolate widowe, you shall 
by and by heare a voice which saith: I knowe 
what foloweth. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. p. 
38. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The estate of widowes, is of all others most un- 
fortunate: for even the wisest and honestest of 


them, serve for a marke for ill tongues to shoote 
at. 


Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 83. 
Slanders cluster round the widow’s door. 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2236. (1875) 


So far as is known, no widow ever eloped. 


: E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings. (1911) 


A good coming in is all in all with a widow. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 
Long a widow weds with shame. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 19. 


7 

Look at them (widows] as they ride in their 
roomy litters: see their red lips and their 
plump sleek skins: you would not think they 


had lost a husband, you would fancy they 
were looking for one. 
St. JEROME (HiEronyMus), Letters. No. xxii, 
sec. 16. (A. D. 384) 
Between the widow of a year and the widow of 
a day there is a great difference. (Entre la veuve 
d’une année | Et la veuve d’une journée | La dif- 
férence est grande.) 
La ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, Fables: La Jeune Veuve. Bk. vi, 
fab. 21. (1668) 


8 
Fleece not the widow. 

Kuatr I, Krnc or Eoypt, Teaching. No. xii. 
(c. 2500 B.c.) Budge, tr. Kindness toward 
the widow was emphasized in all the Egyptian 
moral teachings. 

Ye shall not afflict any widow. (Viduae non 
nocebitis.) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxii, 22. (c. 550 B.C.) 

I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. (Cor 
viduae consolatus sum.) 

Old Testament: Job, xxix, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 


9 

There came a certain poor widow, and she 
threw in two mites, which make a farthing. 
(xai ἐλθοῦσα μία χήρα πτωχὴ ἔβαλεν λεπτὰ δύο. 
ὅ ἐστιν κοδράντη».) 

New Testament: Mark, xii, 42. (c. Α. Ὁ. 55) The 
Vulgate is, ‘““Cum venisset autem vidua una 
pauper, misit duo minuta, quod est quad- 
rans.” 

The widow’s mite. A small contribution in money, 
the most one can afford. 

PARTRIDGE,Dictionary of Clichés: Widow.(1941) 


10 
Then had wyuys ben in his [St. Paul’s] time 
lytle better than grasse wydowes be now. 

Sir Tuomas More, A Dhialoge Concerning 
Heresyes, iii, xiii, 86b. (1528) In the old 
sense of a discarded mistress. 

1 have made more matches in my time than a 
grass widow. 

GoLpsMiTH, The Goddess of Silence. (1760) 
Grass widows in the hills are always writing to 
their husbands. 

Joun Lanc, Wanderings tn India, Ὁ. 4. (1859) 
In the sense of wives who are sepa'ated from 
their husbands. 

Expectant husbands come out to mee! the “grass 
widows” who have travelled with us. 

Lapy DuFFERIN, Viceregal Life in India. Bk. i, 
ch. 1. (1884) 

Five widows, crape and grass. 

Crype Fitcu, The Stubbornness of Geraldine. 
Act i. (1902) Crape, with the husband dead; 
grass, divorced. Sod and grass is the more 
usual distinction. 

Hempen-widdow: whose Husband was Hang’d 

B.E., Dictionary of the Canting Crew. (a. 1700) 
That class of young ladies known among the 
students as “college widows,” and commonly sup- 
posed to have made the acquaintance of several 
generations of collegians. 

ArtHuR E. Jenxs, Social Life at Yale. S-. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Aug., 1887, p. 298. 
“The College Widow” was the title of a 
comedy by George Ade. 
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Has Mr. Balfour never heard of the Golf Widow 2 
Westminster Gazette, 29 June, 1908, p. 2/2. 
You can get used to the idea of being a rope- 

widow. 
Marcaret Mirrar, Wall of Eyes, Ὁ. 166. (1943) 


: 
Here I see what creatures are in weeping for 
their husbands and then presently leaving off. 

SAMUEL PEpys, Diary, 17 Oct., 1667. 

The rich Widow cries with one Eye, and laughs 
with the other. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4737. (1732) 
Easy-crying widows take new husbands soonest; 
there is nothing like wet weather for transplant- 
ing, as Master Gridley used to say 

O. W. Hotmes, The Guardian Angel. (1867) 
Brevity is the soul of widowhood. 

H.H. Munro(Saxi) The Match-Maker.(1911) 


2 
Widows are always rich. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 57. (1678) 
Wealth i’ a widow’s house, Καὶ} but saut. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 261. 


3 
I never yet could meet with a sorrowful relict 
but was herself enough to make a hard bargain 
with me. 
RICHARD STEELE, The Funeral. Act i. (1701) 
An undertaker speaking. 


The younger widows . . . will marry. (e+- 
τέρας δε xnpas .. . γαμεῖν θέλουσιν.) 

New Testament: I Timothy, v, 11. (c. A. D. 62) 
The Vulgate is, “Adolescentiores autem vi- 
duas . . . nubere volunt.” 

It is a delicious thing to be a young widow. 

Sir JOHN VANBRUGH, The Relapse. Act i. (1696) 
But the Russians say, “He who has not mar- 
ried a young widow doesn’t know what mis- 
fortune is.” 


5 
Cross a stile, and a gate hard by, 
You'll be a widow before you die. 
UNKNOWN, Cornish Proverbs, in Notes and 
Queries, iii, v, 208. 
NEITHER MAID, WIFE, NOR WIDOW, see under Mam. 


Il—Wooing a Widow 


6 
He that will wooe a widow, must take time 
by the forelocke. 
THomas Deroney, lacke of Newbery. Ch. 11. 
(1597) 
Do, but dally not; that’s the widow’s phrase. 
Davy, Lord Barry, Ram-Alley. Act ii. (1611) 
He that will woo a widow must not dally. 
Unxnown, Cupid’s Solicitor of Love. (1680) 


7 
Marry a widow before she leave mourning. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 254. (1640) 
A good season for Courtship is, when the Widow 
returns from the Funeral. 
Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 175. (1732) 
a He'll have a lusty widow now 
That shall be woo’d and wedded in a day. 


SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv, 2, 


SO. (1594) 


He that woos a maid, must seldom come in her 
sight; but he that woos a widow must woo he} 
day and night. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, 
He that has pretensions to a widow must never 
give over for a little ill usage. 

WYCHERLEY, The Plain-Dealer. Act ii. (1676) 


p. 49. (1670) 


IlI—Marrying a Widow 


It’s as easy to marry a widow as to put a 
halter on a dead horse. 

Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 588. (1883) 
You can’t marry a widow, for the widow marries 
you. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 484. (1940) 


10 
Take heed . . . of a widow thrice married. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Be wary how you marry one that hath cast her 
rider. ... I mean a widdow. 
HowELt, Proverbs: Letter of Advice. (1659) 
1 


1 

I neuer meete the at fleshe nor at fishe, 

But I haue sure a deade mans head in my 
dishe. 

Joon Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Bold-faced women, when they wed another, 
Banquet their husbands with their dead loves’ 

heads. 

Jonn Marston, The Insatiate Countess. Act i, 

sc. 1. (1605) 
Be wary how you marry .. . a widdow, for so 
you will be subject to hav a Deaths head putt 
often in your Dish. 

James Howe:t, Letters, ii, 666. (1659) 

He who marries a widow will often have a dead 
man’s head thrown in his dish. 

NATHAN BaILey, Dictionary: Widow. (1736) 
It is always dangerous to marry a widow, be- 
cause of the unpleasant comparisons which she 
may make. 

a Aue Payn, Canon’s Ward. Ch. 27. (1884) 


Never marry a widow unless her first husband 
was hanged. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 260. (1721) 
“Lest she upbraid you with him, and sing 
you an old Scottish song: You will never be 


" like our old good man.” 


To marry a widow, in slangy French, means 
to make a fortune: but it doesn’t always work 
out that way. (Epouser une veuve, en bon 
francais, signifie faire sa fortune: il n ’opére 
pas toujours ce qu'il signifie. ) 
La Bruykaz, Les Caractéres: 
Fortune. (1688) 


He that marries a widow and three children, 
marries four thieves. 
Unknown, The New Help to Discourse, Ὁ. 310. 
(1669) Ray, p. 51; Futter, No. 2237. 
He that marries a widow, and two daughters, 
has three back doors to his house 
Jaurs Keiry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 137. (1721) 
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See also Husband and Wife 


1 

If your wife’s beautiful, you'll not have her 

to yourself; if she’s ugly, you'll pay for it 

dearly. (ἂν μὲν καλήν, Eers κοινήν, ἂν δὲ αἰσχράν, 

ἕξεις ποινήν.) 

ANTISTHENES, Apothegm. (c. 375 8.0.) See 

DI0GENES LAERTIUS, vi, 3. Quoted by Bion 
(c. 250 8.6.) in slightly different form, “If 
you marry an ugly wife she will be your 
bane, if a beautiful one you will not keep 
her to yourself.” See DrioGENES LAERTIUS. iv, 
48. See also under BEAUTY. 

He that marries a wife is happy for a month, but 

he that gets a fat benefice lives merrily all his life. 


BAILEY, tr., Erasmus’ Colloquies, p. 27. (1725) 
2 


Honor your wives, for thus you enrich mar- 
riage. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metszia, fo. 59a. 
(c. 450) 

If thy wife is small, bend down that thou mayst 
speak to her. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 59a. A 
man should not think himself too superior 
to his wife to consult her. “If your wife is 
short, stoop to her” is the proverbial form. 


3 
He who followeth the advice of his wife will 
fall into hell. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 59a. (c. 
450) The Welsh say, “The advice of a wife 
is worthless, but woe the man who does 
not take it.” 

Ah! gentle dames, it gars me greet, 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthen’d, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 

Ropert Burns, Zam O'Shanter. (1791) 

Every man who is high up loves to think he 
has done it all himself; and the wife smiles, and 
lets it go at that. It’s only our joke. Every woman 
knows that. 

J. M. Barriz, What Every Woman Knows. Act 
iv. (1908) 


4 
Is your wife Matza or Motzé? 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63b. (c. 
450) The key to the proverb is to be found 
in these two verses: “Whoso hath found 
(matza] a wife hath found good” (Prov. 
xviii, 22), and “I find [motzé] woman more 
bitter than death” (Eccles. vii, 26). 


5 
Wives are young mens Mistresses; Com- 
panions for middle Age; and old Mens Nurses. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Marriage and 
Single Life. (1612) 
ae AND CHILDREN HOSTAGES, see under FAMILY. 


Subjects and wives, when they revolt from 
their lawful sovereigns, seldom choose a 
better, 
THomas Brown, Works (1760), iv, 178 (ce. 
1700) Quoted as “the old saying.” 


An unfaithful wife needs only the shadow that is 
cast by an egg. 

Francis BEEbInGc, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 
17. (1938) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 
CAESAR’S WIFE MUST BE ABOVE SUSPICION, 566 

under CAESAR. 


7 
He that kisses his wife in the market-place 
shall have many teachers. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Kemains, p. 323. (1605) 
He that kisseth his wife in the market-place shall 
have enough to teach him. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 110. (1670) 
He that kisses his wife at the market cross, will 
have many to teach him. Spoken when people are 
officiously instructing us in doing what we are 
about. 

JAMES KE Lty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 173. (172!) 


8 
An ugly wife and a lean piece of ground pro- 
tect the house. 

5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 382. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 

A young wife should be but a shadow and echo 
in her house. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 447. A 
Japanese proverb. The Japanese also say, 
“Beat your wife on the wedding day, and 
your married life will be happy,” and “Make 
your plans for the year at its beginning; 
correct your wife from the first day.” The 
Russians say, “A wife may love a husband 
who never beats her, but she does not respect 
him,” and “Beat your wife before dinner, and 
again before supper.” 


9 

Therfore seith Salomon, “an hous that is un- 
covered and droppinge, and a chydinge wyf. 
been lyke.” 

CuHAUCER, The Persones Tale. Sec. 42. (c. 1389) 
A reeking house and a scawding wife will mack 
yan weary of his life. 

GEORGE ΜΈΒΙΤΟΝ, Pratse of York-shire Ale, 

p. 83. (1683) See also under THREE. 


18 

Who-so buildeth his hous all of salwes [twigs | 

And pricketh his blinde hors over the falwes 
[fallow ground], 

And suffreth his wife to go seken halwes 
[shrines of saints], 

Is worthy to be hanged on the galwes! 

ae Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1}. 655. (ς. 
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Who lets his wife go to euerie feaste, 

And lets his horse drinke at euerie puddle, 

Shall haue of his horse, a starke jadish beast. 

And of his best wife, a twang and a huddle. 

Jonn Frorto, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 41. (1591) 
Who lets his wife go to every feast, and his horse 
drink at every water, shall neither have good 
wife, nor good horse. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 436. (1640) 
He that lets his wife drink of every cup, and his 
horse at every water, shall be sure to have neither 
of ’em good for any thing. 

Tuomas D’Urnrry, The Comical History of Don 

Quixote. Pt. iii, act iv, sc. 1. (1696) 
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Oft would he say, Who builds his house on sands, 
Pricks his blind horse across the fallow lands, 
Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 
Deserves a fool’s-cap and long ears at home. 
Pore, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 347. (1714) 
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There ain’t a lady livin’ in the land 
As I’d swop for my dear old Dutch. 
ALBERT CHEVALIER, My Old Dutch. (ς. 1895) 
I love my wife, But oh you kid! 
᾿ Jusamy Lucas. Title of song. (1909) 


To kiss a man’s wife, or wipe his knife, is a 
thankless office. 

JouHN CrarkKE, Paroemiologia, p. 45. (1639) 
Never kiss a man’s wife, nor wipe his knife, for 
he will be likely to do both after you. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 263. (1721) 


3 
What the good wife spares, the cat eats. 
JoHN CLaRKE, Paroemiologia, p. 242. (1639) 
Ray, p. 144; Fuuier, No. 5520. 


4 
Sorrow and an evil life, maketh soon an old 
wife. 
Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 279. (1639) 
Ray, p. 144; Futrer, No. 6366. 
Sorrow and an ill life, makes soon an old wife. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 286. (1721) 


5 
The blind man’s wife, for what reason does 
she paint herself? (La mujer del ciego, para 
quién se afeita?) 

Correas, Vocabulary (1906), p. 188. (c. 1627) 
The blind man’s wife needs no painting. 

James Howe1t, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ 4. 

(1659) Ray, p. 3; FuLver, No. 992. 

For whom does the blind Man’s Wife paint her 
self ? 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1597. (1732) 
Why does the blind man’s wife paint herself ? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 


6 
The wife... 
cease to speak. 

Crapse, Tales: Struggles of Conscience. (1812) 
Wae’s the wife that wants the tongue, but weel 
the man that gets her. 

HENpDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 62. (1832) 
A wife’s long tongue is the staircase by which 
misfortunes ascend to the house. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 56. (1937) 
A talkative wife, a border castle, and a vine 
on the public road—these always mean trouble 
to the man who owns them. 

Francis Beeptnc, Heads Off at Midnight. Ch. 

8. (1938) Quoted as a Spanish proverb. 


7 
There never was a wife that liked her lot. 
Joun Davies, A Contention Betwixt a Wife, a 
Widow, and a Maid. (1602) 


could not think, but would not 


8 
The wife of thy bosom. (Uxor quae est in sinu 
tuo. ) 

Old Testament : Deuteronomy ,xiii,6.(c.700 B.C.) 
Deuteronomy, xxviii, 56, has “The husband 
of her bosom” (Viro suo, qui cubat in sinu 
eius). 
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The Wife of his Bosom may expire by his Side. 
JaMES Hervey, Meditations, ti, 53. (1717) 


9 

The wife and the sauce by the hand of the 
lance. (La muger y la salsa a la mano de la 
lanca.) 

IsaAAC DisrAeELt, Curiosities of Literature: The 
Philosophy of Proverbs. (1791) Wife and 
sauce by the right hand, to honor the wife 
and have the sauce near. A Spanish proverb. 


10 
The wife is the key of the house. 

THoMas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 230. (1633) 

HeErsertT, No. 903; Ray, p. 29; FULLER, 4828. 

When the good wife’s away the keys are tint 
{lost}. 

James KE tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 352. (1721) 
11 


He that loveth his wife loveth himself. (ὁ 
ἀγαπῶν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα ἑαυτὸν ἀγαπᾷ.) 
New Testament: Ephesians, v, 28. (a. Α. Ὁ. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “Qui suam uxorem diligit, 
seipsum diligit.” 


The woman who, her husband far from home, 
Bedecks herself, blot out her name as vile. 
(ἥτις δ᾽ ἀπόντος ἀνδρὸς ἐκ δόμων γυνὴ 

els κάλλος ἀσκεῖ, διάγραφ᾽ ὡς οὖσαν κακήν.) 


Evuripipes, Electra, }. 1072. (c. 413 Β.6.) 


13 

Little kens the wife that sits by the fire, how 

the winde blowes cold in hurle burle swyre. 

Davip FErGusSON, Scoltish Proverbs, p. 74. (c. 

1595) Kexrty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 229 
(1721), with the comment, “They that are at 
ease know little of the trouble that others 
are expos’d to.”’ Hurle-burle swyre is a pass 
through a ridge of hills that separate Tweed- 
dale from Clvdesdale, where the wind its 
always blowing. 

Keep you the cheek of the chimney-nook till | 

come back... Little kens the auld wife that 

sits by the fire, How cauld the wind blaws in 

hurle-burle swire. 


πον Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 6. (1819) 


He makes a false wife that suspects a true 
NATHANIEL FieLp, Amends for Ladies. Act i, 


sc. 1. (1618) 
15 


Wife, from thy spouse each blemish hide, 
More than from all the world beside: 
Let Decency be all thy pride. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1741. A 
paraphrase of Swirt, Strephon and Chloe, 
1. 251. (1731) 
He that has not got a Wife, is not yet a compleat 
Man. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744. 
A man without a wife is but half a man. 
FranxLin, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1755. 


16 
A fair Wife without a Fortune, is a fine House 
without Furniture. 

THomas Futyer, Gnomologia. No. 91. (1732) 
Better a Portion in a Wife than with a Wife— 
Ibid., No. 868. 
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Discreet Wives have sometimes neither Eyes nor 
Ears.—/bid., No. 1295. 

He that speaks ill of his Wife, dishonoureth him- 
self. —Ibid., No. 2309. 

If you make your Wife an Ass, she will make vou 
an Ox.—Ilbid., No. 2772. 

Ii you make your Wife a Gold-finch, she may 
prove in time a Wag-Tail.—ZJbid., No. 2773. 


1 
She will stay at Home perhaps, if her Leg be 
broke. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4150. (1732) 
The wife at home, and her leg broken. (La muger 
en casa, y la pierna quebrada.) 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. ii, p. 73. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. Another Spanish saying 
is that a woman should leave her house only 
three times: to be christened, to be married, 
and to be buried, “En la vida, la muger, tres 
salidas ha de hazer.” 


2 

A Batchelour was saying, Next to no wife, a 

good wife ts best. Nay, said a gentlewoman. 

next to a good wife, no wife is the best. 
THoMas FuLLeR, The Holy State. Bk. iii, ch. 

22. (1642) 

Next to a single life, a married life is best. 

James HowELt, Letters (Jacobs), ii,666.(1689) 


3 
Wife a mouse, quiet house; Wife a cat, dread- 
ful that. 
Davip Garrick, The Irish Widow. Act i, sc. 
3. (1772) Quoted as “the old saying.” 


4 

It is yet an ordinary saying, that he that hath 
a white horse, and a fayre woman, is neuer 
without trouble. 

STEFANO GUAZz0, Civile Conversation, p. 124. 

(1586) Pettie, tr. 

He that a white horse and a fayre wife keepeth, 
For feare, for care, for ielousie scarce sleepeth. 
JOHN FL orio, Second Frutes, p. 191. (1591) 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 1, 21. (1605) 

A fair wife and a frontier castle breed quarrels 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 108. (1640) 
Who hath a fair wife needs more than two eyes. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 

He that hath a white Horse and a fair Wife, 
never wants trouble. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2156. (1732) 
You cannot pluck roses without fear of thorns, 
Nor enjoy a fair wife without danger of horns 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1734 
Fair wives are ferry boats. (Chiao ch‘i tu k‘o 
ch‘uan.,) 

WILi1aAM ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

2228. (1878) 


8 
That is the best gown that goes up and down 
the house. 

Georcz Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
The wife that expects to have a good name, is 
always at home as if she were lame. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 43. (1678) 

A good wife and a good cat are best at home. 

G. F. NortHart, Folk Phrases, p. 6. (1894) 
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6 

man wins nothing better than a good wife, 
and nothing worse than a bad one, who roasts 
her man without fire, strong though he may 
be, and brings him to a raw old age. μὲν 
γάρ τι γυναικὸς ἀνὴρ ληίζετ᾽ ἄμεινον | τῆς ἀγαθῆς. 
τῆς δ' αὖτε κακῆς οὐ ῥίγιον ἄλλο.) 

HeEsiop, Works and Days, |. 702. (c. 800 B Cc.) 
By a “raw old age,’’ Hesiod means an un- 
timely or premature old age, as Juvena) 
speaks of “‘cruda senectus” brought on bv 
gluttony. Quoted by S1monines, Fragment. 
(ς. 65 B.C.) and by CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, 
Miscellanies, vi, 744. (c. Α. Ὁ. 205) 

A Woman is a mannes bote, 
His life, his deth, his wo, his wele. 

Gower, Confessto Amantis, vii, 1912. (1290) 
The best or woorst thing to man, for this lyfe 
Is good or yil choosyng his good or yll wyfe. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 2. (1546) 
A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is a wife. 

JaMES HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1689) 
The good or ill hap, of a good or ill life, 

Is the good or ill] choice of a good or ill wife 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 331. (1721) 
FuLier, No. 6314; FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 
1745. The Germans say, “Die Ehe ist Him- 
mel und Holle” (Marriage is heaven and 
hell) ; the Spaniards, “ΕἸ dia que te casas. ὁ 
te matas 6 te sanas” (The day you marry, 
you either kill yourself or save yourself) 


Ε 
He that will thriue, must aske leaue of his 
wife. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1540, 

A man must ask his wife’s leave to thrive. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 43. (1678) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 301. (1732) “Nae 
man can thrive unless his wife will let him” 
is the Scottish form. A variant is, “Husbands 
can earn, but only wives can save.” The 
Italians say, “Gli uomini fanno la roba. e 
le donne Ja conservano” (Men make the 
money and women save it). 

Many one blames their wife for their own un- 
thrift. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) Kelly 
adds, “I never saw a Scottish wife who had 
not this at her fingers’ ends.” 


8 
Bachelers wives and maides children be well 
taught. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 

See under CHILDREN. 
Who hath not a wife, often beateth her. (Chi non 
ha moglie, spesso la batte.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 28. (1578) 
What a pity it is that nobody knows how to 
manage a wife, but a bachelor. 

GEORGE COLMAN, SR., The Jealous Wife. Act iv 

sc. 1. (1761) 
Every man can rule a shrew save he that hath her 
᾿ Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 122. (1869) 


A gronyng horse, and a gronyng wyfe 
Neuer fayle their maister. . 
Joun Heywoown, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
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You know the prouerbe, A grunting horse and a 


groning wife neuer decieue their maister. 

THomMas HEywoon, Golden Age. Act i. (1611) 
A grunting horse and a groaning wife seldom fail 
their master. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 51. (1670) 
A grunting Horse, and a groaning Wife, seldom 
fail. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 207. (1732) 


, 
He never lay in love with her [Eurycleia], 
for he feared the wrath of his wife. (εὐνῇ δ᾽ 
οὔ wor ἔμικτο, χόλον δ᾽ ἀλέεινε γυναικός.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. 1,1. 433. (c. 850 B.C.) 
They were as fed horses in the morning; every 
one neighed after his neighbour’s wife. (Equi 
amatores, et emissarii facti sunt: Unusquisque ad 
uxorem proximi sui hinniebat.) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, v. 8. (c. 700 B.C.) 


2 

Declare not to her [thy wife] the thoughts of 
thy heart, but tell her somewhat, and let 
somewhat be hidden. (μή οἱ μῦθον ἅπαντα 
πιφαυσκέμεν, ὅν x’ ἐὺ εἰδῇς, | ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν φάσθαι, 
τὸ δὲ καὶ κεκρυμμένον εἶναι. 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 442. (c. 850 B.c.) 
Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that 
lieth in thy bosom. (Ab ea, quae dormit in sinu 
tuo, custodi claustra oris tua.) 

Old Testament: Micah, vii, 5. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Quoted in Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, 
fo. 100b. 

Even in the presence of thy wife, guard the doors 
of thy mouth. 

Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63b. (c. 
450) Quoting Ben Sira. 

Ne wurth thu neuer so wod, ne so wyn-drunke, 
That euer segge thine wife alle thine will. 
{Never be so mad or so drunken as to tell all thy 
counsel to thy wife}. 

Proverbs of Alfred (Skeat), 1. 269. (c. 1275) 
He that tells his wife news, is but newly married. 

GeEorGE HErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 985. 
(1640) Ray, p. 49; Fuirer, No. 2330. 

He knows little who will tell his wife all he knows. 

Futirer, The Holy State. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1642) 
Who, like a fondling, to his wife tells news, 

He hath not yet worn out his marriage shoes 

RowLanpD WATE INS, Flamma Sine Fumo.( 1662) 
No man should have a secret from his wife. She 
invariably finds it out. 

Oscar  ποε, An Ideal Husband. Act i. (1899) 


3 

Nothing will so endear you to your friend as a 
barren wife. (Iucundum et carum sterilis facit 
uxor amicum.) 

JUVENAL, Satives. Sat. v, I. 140. (c. A.p. 120) 
It is the childless who are courted for their 
money. 

What wife will not follow when an Empress leads 
the way. (Quae non faciet quod principis uxor ?) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 617. In poisoning 
their husbands. 


4 
If the laird slight the lady, so will all the 
kitchen boys. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 185. (1721) 
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If you sel] your purse to your wife, give your 


breeks into the bargain. For if your wil: com- 
mand your purse, she will certainly have the 
mastery in everything else. 

James Kextry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 195. 
The wife is welcome that comes with the crooked 
oxter [armpit]. Because she brings a present 
under it. 
‘ JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 319. 


Never look for a wife, till you have a house, 
and a fire to put her in. . . . The jest is in 
a fire to put her in; a house to put her in, and 
a fire to set her by. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 264. (1721) 
When do you design to get a house, and a wife, 
and a fire to put her in? 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Ne’er take a wife till thou hast a house (and a 
fire) to put her in. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. 


6 
You may ding the Dee’l into a wife, but you'll 
never ding him out of her. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 360. (1721) 
You may beat the Devil into your Wife, but you'll 
never bang him out again. 

THOMAS FULter, Gnomologia. No. 5940. (1732) 


7 
All are good lasses, but where come the ill 
wives? 

JaMeEs KELty, Scottish Proverbs. (1721) The 
Dutch say, “A diamond daughter turns to a 
glass wife.” 

All are good Maids, but whence come the bad 
Wives? 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 499. (1732) 


8 

A childes birrde and a knavis wyfe 

Have often seithe gret sorowe and mys- 
chaunce. 

Joun Lypcate, Churl and Bird. St. 52. (c. 1400) 
But who may haue a more vngracyous lyfe 
Than a chyldes birde and a knaues wyfe? 

SKELTON, Garlande of Laurell, \. 1452. (1523) 
A child’s birds and a boy’s wife are well used 

JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 351. (1678) 


9 
Let me have a wife not too lettered. (Sit non 
doctissima coniunx.) 

MarrtTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ii, epig. 90. (c. a. Ὁ. 85) 
Better, however, that your wife should be musical 
than that she should be rushing boldly about the 
city attending men’s meetings. (Sed cantet potius 
quam totam pervolet urbem | audax et coetus 
possit quac ferre virorum.) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 398. (c. a.p. 120) 
Most intolerable of all is the woman who, as 
soon as she sits down to dinner, commends Vergil, 
pardons the dying Dido, and pits the pocts against 
each other. (Tila tamen gravior, quae cum discum- 
bere coepit, | laudat Vergilium, periturae ignoscit 
Elissae, | committit vates et comparat.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 434. 

Good wives and private soldiers should be igno- 
rant. 

Wycnrer.ey, The Country Wife. Act i. (1675) 
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A wife knows enough, who knows the good man’s 
breeks from weilycoat [petticoat]. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 54. (1721) 
Is’'t not enough plagues, wars and famines, rise 
To lash our crimes, but must our wives be wise? 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. 

See also WoMAN: Her Minn. 


1 
Wives are people who feel they don’t dance 
enough. 
Groucuo Marx, This Week. (June, 1940) 
2 
Every man gets the wife he deserves. 
Midrash: Psalms Rabbah, 125. (c. a.pd. 450) 


3 
Your wives are your tillage. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 2. (c. 625) 
She is my goods, my chattels. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 
232. (1594) 


4 

He [the Englishman] calls her [his wife] his 

partner.—a sleeping partner. (1| l’appelle son 

associée, his partner; a sleeping partner.) 
Max O’ReLL, John Bull et Son Ile, p. 35.(1890) 


5 

Giving honour unto the wife, as unto the 
weaker vessel. (ὡς ἀσθενεστέρῳ σκεύει τῷ 
γυναικείῳ ἀπονέμοντες τιμήν.) 

New Testament: I Peter, iii, 7. (4. Ὁ. 63) The 
Vulgate is, “Quasi infirmiori vasculo muliebri 
impartientes honorem.” 

The wife, as the weaker vessel, must obey the hus- 
bande. 

STEFANO GUA2Z0, Civile Conversation. ΒΚ iii, 
p. $0. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Men are alwaves laying baites for women, which 
are the weaker vessels. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 

Jaquenetta—-so is the weaker vessel called. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 271. 
(1895) 

Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust 
to the wall. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 1,20. (1595) 

You are the weaker vessel, as they say. 

SHAKESPEARE, 7] Henry IV, ii, 4, 64. (1598) 

Ϊ must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and 
hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat. 

SHAKFSPEARE, 4) Vou Like It, ii, 4, 6. (1600) 

A woman is the weaker vessel. 
: Joun CrarkF, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 118. (1639) 


There is no hauke soareth so highe but shee 
will stoupe to some praye. 
GEorcE PettiE, Petite Pallace: Icilius and Vir- 
ginia, Ὁ. 113. (1576) 
[Wives] mued up by their husbandes like haukes, 
for feare least they should stoupe at some pray 
which they should not. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 76. (1581) Pettie, tr. 


It would be absurd that a guardian should 
need a guard. (γελοῖον yap Tov ye φύλακα 
φύλακος δεῖσθαι.) 


Prato, Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 403E. (c. 375 B.c.) 
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I know well the advice of my old friends: “Put 
on a lock and keep your wife indoors.” Yes, and 
who will ward the warders? (Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ?) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, Ἰ. 347. (ce. Α. Ὁ. 120) 
In vayne dothe the husbande set kepers ouer 
her, for who shal kepe those kepers? 

Unknown, Plasidas, p. 132. (1567) 

Who shall keep the Keepers? 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5718. (1732) 
If those who wield the Rod forget 
Tis truly—Quis custodiet. 

Austin Dosson, Poet and Critics. (c. 1890) 
There are others watching the watcher. 

HUuLBERT Footner, Murderer’s Vanity, Ὁ. 258. 

(1940) 
But Who Wakes the Bugler? 
PETER DE VRIES. Title of novel. (1940) 


8 

My wife is in the country. (Uxor rurist.) 
PLautus, Mercator, 1. 543. (c. 200 B.c.) 

My lord did presently pack his lady into the 

country in Derbyshire, near the Peake; which is 

become a proverb at Court, to send a man’s wife 

to the Devil’s arse-a-Peake, when she vexes him. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 19 Jan., 1663. 

My wife’s gone to the country, Hurrah! Hurrah! 
GEORGE WHITING AND IRVING BERLIN, My Wife’s 

Gone to the Country. (1909) 


9 
I knew that my wife was a woman. (nde 
ὅτι τὴν γυναῖκα γυναῖκ᾽ elxov. ) 
PLUTARCH, Moralia: On the Control of Anger. 
Sec. 463E. (c. a. Ὁ. 95) His idea of what the 
philosopher says when he finds his wife at 


fault. 
10 


It thou wouldst be wise, love thy wife, fill her 
stomach, clothe her back, gladden her heart. 
A wife will be doubly attached if her chain 
is pleasant. 

PTAH-HOTEP, Jmstruction. No. 21. (c. 3550 B.C.) 

Prisse Papyrus. 

Every man should love his wife. But a promise 
can’t make you love. It only makes you lie. 

J. L. Wittiams, Why Marry? Act i. (1917) 


11 
The consorts of men bear divine names, being 
called first Virgins, then Brides, and then 
Mothers. (Kopas, Νύμφας, Mnrépas.) 
PyTHAGORAS, alluding to the Nymphs, and the 
heavenly pair, mother and daughter, Demeter 
and Persephone. (c. 525 B.c.) See DIOGENES 


LaErTIUS, Pythagoras. Sec. 11. 
12 


Long-tongued wives go long with bairn. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 49. (1670) 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 239 (1721), with 
the comment, “Baubling wives will tell every 
tattling gossip that they have conceived: 
which makes them long expect their lying-in. 
My wife cries five loaves a penny. She is in travail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 71. 
It is a good horse that never stumbles, and a 
good wife that never grumbles. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 104. 
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1 

If thou yeue power to thy wyff, onely tu trede 
vpon thy fote, on the morowe she wold trede 
vpon thy hede. 

Earv Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 39. (1477) Quoting Diogenes. 

If you give your wife a yard, she’ll take an ell 

DexkxeER, 11 Honest Whore, ii, 2. (1630) 

A wise man should never take the brake off his 
wife. (Nunquam oportet virum sapientem mulieri 
remittere frenum.) 

HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, p. 296. (1869) 
Henderson adds a jingle, “If a husband once 
give way To his wife’s capricious sway, For 
his breeches he next day May go to whoop 
and holloa.” 


2 
Take a new wife each spring, O friend, for 
last year’s almanac serves no purpose. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 15. (c. 1257) 


3 
The excellence of a wife consists not in her 
beauty, but in her virtue. (Ch‘u ch‘i pu tsai 
yen sé, hsien té pien ‘hao. ) 

WILL1aAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs No. 

388. (1875) 

A wife is sought for her virtue, a concubine for 
her beauty. 

Hart. 700 Chinese Proverbs No. 61. (1937) 


ἃ 
If I keep to my wife you will keep to yours. 
(Wo pu yin jen fu, jén pu yin wo ch'i.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
2222. (1875) 
Curse your wife in the evening, and you will have 
to sleep alone. (Mo ma yu shih ch‘, yi yeh shou 
ku ch‘i.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2225 
He lightly esteems the domestic fowl, but loves the 
wild pheasant. (Ch‘ing chia chi ai yeh ch‘ih.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 2227. He 
detests his own wife. but loves other men’s. 


5 

Where’s Bardolph? . .1 bought him in 
Paul’s, and he'll buy me a horse in Smithfield: 
an I could get me but a wife in the stews, [ 
were manned, horsed, and wived. 

SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV, i, 2, 56. (1598) 
The Londoners pronounce woe to him, that buys 
a horse in Smithfield, that takes a servant in 
Paul’s church, that marries a wife out of West- 
minster [noted for its slums]. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary, iii, i, 53. (1617) 
Who goes to Westminster for a Wife, to Pauls for 
a Man, and to Smithfield for a Horse, may meet 
with a whore, a knave and a jade. 

; James Howe 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1659) 


Wives may be merry and yet honest too: 
We do not act that often jest and laugh; 
‘Tis old, but true, Still swine eats all the draff. 
: SHAKESPEARE, Merry Wives, iv, 2, 105, (1601) 


My deare, my better halfe (sayd hee) I find 
I must now leaue thee. 

Sir Puitip Sipney, Arcadia, iti, 280. (1580) 

Argains is speaking to his wife, Parthenia. 
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Best Image of my self and dearer half. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. v, 1. 95. (1667) 
Thou dear better-half of my soul. 
JOHN STEVENS, tr., Quevedo’s Comical Works, 
p. 33. (1709) A woman to her husband. 
Andromache! my soul’s far better part. 
Pore, tr., The Iliad. Bk. vi, 1. 624. (1715) 
My dear and better half is out of danger. 
Joun SHEFFIELD, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
Works (1753), i, 274. (a. 1720) 
It is not fit my better-half should be ignorant 
of the state of her worse-half. 
Horace WALPOLE, Letter to Lady Browne, 19 
Oct., 1783. 
These fair help-mates are as convivial as their 
“worser halves.” 
Wittiam Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. ii, col. 
388. (1827) For HELPMATE, see under HELP. 
The preparations would serve to occupy our time 
while our worse halves were out shooting. 
FLORENCE Marrvat, Under the Lilies and Roses. 
Ch. 4. (1884) 


8 
A good wife must be bespoke, for there’s none 
ready made. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
*Twas a delicate night to run away with another 
man’s wife.—Jbid. 

Damn your fire-ships, I have a wife of my own.— 
lbid., Dial. ii. 

My wife’s well, and at your service in a civil 
way.—Il bid. 

Kiss my wife, and welcome.—/bid., Dial. iii. 


9 
Why is a handsome wife adored 
By every coxcomb but her lord? 

JONATHAN SWIFT, Strephon and Chloe. (1731) 
The Chinese say, “Other men’s wives are 
always the best.” 

Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life? 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iit, st. 8. (1821) 
Charles Baudelaire is credited with saying. 
“A sweetheart is a bottle of wine, a wife is 
a wine bottle.” 


10 
This is his fourth wife; then he has been 
shod round. 

Swirr, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
The first wife is matrimony, the second company, 
the third heresy. 

H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, Ὁ. 505. 

(1855) The Yugoslavs say, “A third wife is 
a glass of poison”; the Russians, “The third 
wife is picked by the Devil.” 


11 
Lady Smart: They say, sir John, that your 
lady has a great deal of wit. 
Sir John Linger: Madam, she can make a 
pudding, and has just wit enough to know 
her husband’s breeches from another man’s. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
Lady Smart: They say a married woman has 
nothing of her own but her wedding-ring and 
her hair-lace. 
Swrrt. Polite Conversation. Dial. ili. 
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1 
When it’s their wives, their youth is past. 
(Ubi ad uxores ventumst, tum fiunt senes.) 

TERENCE, Phormio, |. 1010. (161 B.C.) 

A wife is a burden imposed by law, and should 
be loved like one’s fortune. But I do not wish 
to love even my fortune forever. (Uxor, legis 
onus, debet quasi census amari. Nec censum 
vellem semper amare meum.) 

PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 78. (c. A.D. 60) 
No one can constantly sleep with his own wife 
and take heart-felt pleasure in it. (οὐδεὶς τὴν 
ἰδίην συνεχῶς γυναῖκα | βινεῖν ἐκ ψυχῆς τερπόμενος 
δύναται.) 

Nicwarcus, Epigram. (c. a.p. 70) See Greek 

Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 7. 
Sleeping with your wife is like a slice of cold veal. 

HuLsrert Footner, Murderer’s Vanity, p. 97. 

(1940) 


2 

A wife’s faults must be either put down or 
put up with. He who puts down her faults, 
makes his wife more agreeable; he who puts 
up with them, improves himself. (Qui tollit 
vitium, uxorem commodiorem praestat. qui 
fert, 5656 meliorem facit. ) 

Varro, Satura Menippea: De Officio Mariti. 
(c. 50 B.c.) A clever play upon “tollere” and 
“ferre.” Socrates is said to have remarked, 
when asked why he didn’t show Xantippe 
the door, “It is by enduring such a person 
at home that I accustom myself to bear more 
easily away from home the impudence and 
injustice of other persons.” See AuLus GEL- 
Lius, i, 17. 

The sage was asked, How can a man best test 
his temper? To which he replied, By the patient 
endurance of a bad wife. A bad wife may be 
compared to a wolf, which changes its coat but 
not its nature. 

SALOMON JBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 302. (c. 1050) Quot- 
ing an old Latin proverb, “Lupus pilum 
mutat, non mentem.” 

Thou shalt better chastise a shrode wiye with 
myrth than with strokys or smytyng. 

ST. BERNARD, Regisme de Mesnatge. (c. 1130) 
If a man doo checke his wife before witnesses, 
hee dooeth nought els but spit in the heauen, 
for the spittle dooth returne vpon his face. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 91. (1578) 
You can bear your own Faults, and why not a 
Fault in a Wife. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750 


3 
A nyse wyfe, and a backe dore, 
Makyth ofteyn tymes a ryche man pore. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Good Counsel. (c. 
1460) E.E.T.S., Ext., Ser. viii, No. 8, p. 69. 
A fair wife, a wide house, and a back-door, 
Will quickly make a rich man poor. 
Unxnown, The Countrymans New Common- 
wealth, p. 43. (1647) 
Remember the old saying: A bakers wyfe may 
bite of a bunne, a brewers wyfe may drinke of a 
cunne, and a fysh-mongers wyfe may feed of a 
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cunger, but a seruing-mans wyfe may starue for 
hunger. 
Unknown, The Servingmans Comfort. (1598) 
See Hazitt, Inedited Tracts, p. 166. 


4 
Wyves be rekeles, chyldren be onkynd; 


' Executurs be covetys and hold that thei fynd. 


Unknown, Songs and Carols, Ὁ. 34. Percy So- 
cietv. (c. 1470) See also HiLtts, Common- 
place-Book, p. 138. (a. 1500) Stow, Survey 
of London, p. 116. (1603) Several variations. 

WIVES AND MILLS AYE WANTING, see under MILL. 


II1—Choosing a Wife 


5 
Descend a step in taking a wife; ascend a 
step in choosing a friend. 
Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 63a. (c 
450) 
6 
Marrie a wife of thine owne degree. 
BULLINGER, Fiftie Godlie Sermons,p.228.(1577) 
According to the wise saying, choose one euery 
way as neere as may be equal in birth and goods. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 150 (1579) 
7 


It [choosing a wife] is an action of life, lke 
unto a stratagem of war, wherein a man can 
err but once. 

Lorp BURGHLEY, Ten Precepts to His Son. (a. 

1598) 

I fear that in the election of a wife, 
As in a project of war, to err but once 
Is to be undone for ever. 

TuoMas MIDDLETON, Any Thing for a Quiet 


Life. Act i, sc. 1. (1626) 
8 


Buy a house made and a wife unman‘d. (1 
faute acheter maison faite et femme 4 faire.) 
RANDLE CorTGRAVE, Dictionary: Acheter. (1611) 
Or, more simply, “Maison faite et femme a 
faire.” 
Chooce a house made and a wife to make. 
HeErBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 870. (1640) 


9 
He that goes a great Way for a Wife, is either 
cheated or means to cheat. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologta. No. 2118. (1732) 
The more a man knows, and the farther he travels, 
the more likely he is to marry a country girl. 
SHAW John Bull’s Other Island. Act ii. (1905) 
Wee are to reproove the abuse of men, who in 
choosing a Wife, use no other order than they 
do in buying a Horse, for the buyer will bee 
sure to prye into everye part. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iil, 

Ὁ. 14. (1574) George Pettie, tr. 
So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry Vi, Act v, sc. 5, 1. 53. 
(1591) 
Horses (thou say’st) and asses men may try 
And ring suspected vessels ere they buy; 
But wives a random choice, untried they take. 
Port, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, Ἰ. 100. (c. 1704) 
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1 
In choosing a wife, and buying a sword, we 
ought not to trust another. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 492. (1640) 


Oh what choyce may compare, to the diuels 
lyfe, 

Lyke his, that haue chosen a diuel to his wife? 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1546) 


3 

Who will have a handsome wife, let him 

choose her upon Saturday, and not upon Sun- 

day, viz. when she is in her fine clothes. 
Howe Lt, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 2. (1659) 

If you want a neat wife, chuse her on a Saturday. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 

Chuse a wife on a Saturday rather than a Sunday. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 2. (1846) 


4 
Refuse a wife with one fault, and take one 
with two. 

HowELl., Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 13. (1659) 


5 
I vse that speach to thee that Olympias did 
to a young Gentleman who onely tooke a wife 
for beautie, saying: This Gentleman hath 
onely marryed his eyes, but by that time he 
hath also wedded his eare, he wil confesse 
that a faire shooe wrings, though it be smoothe 
in the wearing. 
Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 474. (1580) 
The greatest care ought to be in the choice of 
a wife, and the only danger therein is beauty. 
Sin Walter RALEGH, Instruction to His Son. 
Sec. ii. (1616) There is a Gaelic proverb, 
“Choose your wife as you wish your chil- 
dren to be.” 
A Wife is not to be chosen by the Eye only. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 462. (1732) 
In No. 1107 Fuller adds, “Chuse a Wife 
rather by your Ear, than your eye.” 


6 

Which of the two is better to take as a wife, 
a maid or a widow? A maid, if she’s fresh 
(Virginem, si musta est.) 

Naevius, Gymnasticus. Frag. 58, Loeb. (c. 220 
B.c.) ‘““Mustum,” says Nonius, “may be used 
rightly not only of wine, but of anything 
which is brand new.” 

For Simkin wolde no wyf, as he sayde, 
But she were wel y-norissed and a mayde. 
CuHaucer, The Reves Tale, |. 27. (c. 1386) 


IlI—Wife: A Blessing 
See also Woman: A Blessing 


7 
Nothing is better than a well-dispositioned 
aa (Nihil est superius quam benigna con- 
iuge. 
ALBERTANO OF Brescia, Liber Consolationis. 
Ch. 5. (¢. 1240) 
Noo man has more welth than he that hath a 
gode woman to his wyfe. 
Joun ve Trevisa, tr.,De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
vi, xiii, 197. (1398) The Latin proverb is, 
“Nullus est felicior” (Nobody is happier). 
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Man’s best possession is a loving wife. 
Ropert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, memb. v, subs. 5. (1621) 
No such comfort as a sweet wife. (Placens uxor.) 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii, 2, 1, 2. 
That sovereign bliss, a wife. 
Davip MALLET, Cupid and Hymen. (a. 1765) 


8 
A man’s home is his wife. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, i, 1. (c. 450) R. 
José said, “Never have I called my wife by 
that word, but always ‘my home.’ ”—Shab- 
bath, 118b. 


Despise not a wise wife, and a comely one is 
above pearls. 

Ben SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
vii, 19. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

The grace of a wife delighteth her husband and 
her understanding fatteneth his bones. 

Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxvi, 13. 

He that acquireth a wife hath the highest posses- 
sion. 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxxvi, 24. 

He who hath no wife wanders up and down 
mourning. 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxxvi, 25. Quoted 
in the Babylonian Talmud: Jebamoth, fo. 
62b, and sometimes given in the shorter form, 
“A man without a wile is without joy.” In 
Shahbath, fo. 152a, the statement is put dif- 
ferently, “The joy of the heart is a wife.” 


It was the opinion of I know not what sage 
that there was but one good woman in the 
world, and his advice was, that every man 
should think and believe that this one good 
woman was his own wife, and in this way he 
would live happy. (Opinion fué de no sé qué 
sabio que no habia en todo el mundo sino 
una sola mujer buena, y daba por consejo 
que cada uno pensase y creyese que aquella 
sola buena era la suya, y asi viviria contento. ) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 22. (1615) 
There is one good wife in the Countery, and 
every man thinks he hath her. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 49. (1670) 
Tis a saying, there is but one good wife in the 
world, and every man enjoys her. 

Joun Dunton, Athenian Sport, p. 333. (1707) 
Every married man should believe there’s but one 
good wife in the world, and that’s his own. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

If there is only one good wife in England, I am 
the man who put the ring on her finger. 
4 DEUECEON; John Ploughman. Ch. 17. (1869) 


This flour of wyfly pacience. 
Cravucer, The Clerkes Tale, \. 863. (c. 1386) 
A meek spouse on whom he could depend. 
Georce Cranpe, Tales: The Gentleman Farmer, 
1. 368. (1812) 


1 

To take a wyf, it is a glorious thing, 

And namely whan a man is old and hoor; 

Thanne is a wyf the fruit of his tresor. 
Craucer, The Marchantes Tale, Ἰ. 24. (c. 1388) 
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Wyf is mannes help and his confort, 

His paradys terrestre and his disport. 
Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 87. 
That every man that halt him worth a leek, 

Up-on his bare knees oghte al his lyf 
Thanken his god that him hath sent a wyf. 
CHAUCER, The Marchantes Tale, 1. 106. 


1 
A good and virtuous wife is the most precious 
jewel of one’s life. 

ConrFucius, Analects. (c. 500 Β. 6.) See ΤΈΒΥΙ 
AsiEH, Confucius Said It First. 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. 
(Mulier diligens, corona est viro suo.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing. (Qui 
invenit mulierem bonam, invenit bonum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xviii, 22. 

Blessed is the man who has a virtuous wife, for 
the number of his days shall be doubled. (γυναικὸς 
ἀγαθῆς μακάριος ὁ ἀνήρ, καὶ ἀριθμὸς τῶν ἡμερῶν 
αὐτοῦ διπλάσιος.) 

BEN SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xxvi, 1. (c. 190 B.c.) Quoted in Babylonian 
Talmud: Yebamoth, fo. 63b. 

A good wife is a good portion. (γυγὴ ἀγαθὴ 
μερὶς ἀγαθή.) 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxvi, 3. Quoted, 
with a considerable addition, in Babylonian 
Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 100b. 

Prostrate yourself before the Tarpeian threshold, 
and sacrifice to Juno a heifer with gilded horns, 
if you have the good luck to find a modest wife. 
(Tarpeium limen adora | pronus et auratam Iu- 
noni caede iuvencam, | si tibi contigerit capitis 
matrona pudici.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 47. (c. A.D. 120) 

A king is that poor man whose wife is obedient 
and chaste. 

Savi, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apologue 15. (c. 1257) 
A good wife and a good name hath no make 
[mate] in goods nor fame. 

Joun WoproepHeE, Spared Houres, p.478.(1623) 
Saith Solomon the wise, A good wife’s a goodly 
prize. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 58. (1678) 

A good Wife and Health, Is a Man’s best Wealth. 

THOMAS FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 6313. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard, 1746. 

A good wife lost is God's gift lost. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


2 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride. 
Georce LytTeLton, An Irregular Ode. (a.1773) 

His house she enters, there to be a light, .. . 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 

: SAMUEL Rocers, Human Life, 1. 349. (1819) 


A prudent wife is from the Lord. (A Domino 
autem proprie uxor prudens.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 14. (c. 350 8. Cc.) 
A wyf is goddes yifte verraily. 

CuHaucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 67. (c. 1388) 
All other goods by Fortune’s hand are giv’n; 
A wife is the peculiar gift of Heav’n. 

Port, January and Mav, \. 51. (1709) Frang- 

LIN, Poor Richard's Almanack, 1744. 
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4 
When a man dwells in love, then the breasts 
of his wife are pleasant as the droppings upon 
the hill of Hermon, ... she is a fountain 
sealed. 

JEREMY TAYLor, The Mysteriousness of Mar- 

riage. (1651) 

The world well tried—the sweetest thing in life 
Is the unclouded welcome of a wife. 

N. P. Wiixis, Lady Jane. (1844) 


IV—Wife: A Curse 
See also Woman: A Curse 


5 

As the climbing up a sandy way is to the feet 

of the aged. so is a wife full of words to a 

quiet man. (Sicut ascensus arenosus in pedibus 

veterani, sic mulier linguata homini quicto.) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 

xxv, 20. (c. 190 B.C.) 

An evil wife is a yoke shaken to and fro: he that 

hath hold of her is as though he held a scorpion 
BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xxvi, 7. 

Every evil, but not an evil wife. 

2 Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo.11a.(c.450) 


Thear is another common proverbe, Who 
hathe no controversye hathe no wyffe. 

ΑΜ Bercuer, The Nobility of Women, Ὁ. 

127. (1559) 
He that a wife hath, strife hath. 

RANDLE CoTcRAVE, Dictionary: Noise. (1611) 
What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, 
But single thraldom, or a double strife? 

Francis Bacon, The World. (c. 1625) The 

Spaniards say, “Ἧς who is tired of a quiet life 
ects him a wife.” 


7 
The very name of wife and marriage 
Is poison to the dearest sweets of love. 
JOHN DrYvDEN, Amphitryon. Act i. (1690) 
8 Strange that God hath given to men 
Salves for the venom of all creeping pests. 
But none hath ever yet devised a balm 
For venomous woman, worse than fire or 
viper. 
(δεινὸν δ᾽ ἑρπετῶν μὲν ἀγρίων 
ἄκη βροτοῖσι θεῶν καταστῆσαί τινα: 
ἃ δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐχίδνης καὶ πυρὸς περαιτέρω, 
οὐδεὶς γυναικὸς φάρμακ᾽ ἐξηύρηκέ πω κακῆς.) 
EvuRIPIDES, Andromache, |. 269. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Euripides has written that by human ingenuity 
and the help of the Gods, men have found reme- 
dies against al] poisonous creatures, but none 
has yet been found against a bad wife. (Remede 
iusques 4 present n’a esté trouué contre la male 
femme.) 
RaBELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 65. (1548) 


᾿ . 
Who wil trouble hym selfe all dayes of his 
lyfe, 
Let him marry a woman, or buy hym a shyp. 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1573) 
An yl yeere and a bad wyf is neuer wantyng 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. 
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1 
No lacke to lacke a wife. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
Suspicion, Discontent, and Strife, 
Come in for Dowrie with a Wife. 
Herrick, Single Love More Secure. (1648) 
He that takes a wife takes care. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
Fleas and a girning wife are waukrife bedfellows. 
ALEXANDER Histor, Proverbs of Scotland, Ὁ. 
96. (1862) Waukrife: wakeful. 


2 
No man likes to live under the eye of perpetual 
disapprobation. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BosweEL_, Life, 1772. 
To marry is to domesticate the Recording Angel. 
STEVENSON, Virginibus Puerisque. Pt. ii. (1876) 


3 

The better the man, the more desirable as a 
husband. the less good will he get out of his 
wife. (Igitur longe minus utilis illi | uxor, 
quisquis erit bonus optandusque maritus.) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 210. (ς. a.p. 120) 

The bed that holds a wife is never free from 
wrangling. (Semper habet lites alternaque iurgia 
lectus | in quo nupta iacet.) 

Juvenat, Satires, Sat. vi, 1. 268. Erasmus, 
Adagia, iv, ii, 35, cites two similar proverbs 
from the Greek: “Mulier in aedibus atra 
tempestas viro” (A woman in the house is 
a black tempest to a man), and “Incendit 
omnem feminae zelus domum” (The jealousy 
of a woman keeps the whole house on fire). 

He who lives without quarreling is a bachelor. 
(Qui non litigat, coelebs est.) 

St. JEROME. (c. A.D. 400) See EraASMUS, Adagia, 

iv, ii, 35. 


4 
He who is cursed with an ugly wife sees dark- 
ness when he lights the lamps in the evening. 
(ὁ τὴν γυναῖκα τὴν ἄμορφον δυστυχών, | λύχνους 
ἀνάψα: ἑσπέρας σκότος: βλέπει.) 
PaLiapas, Epigram. (c. Α.Ὁ. 450) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 287. 


5 

You Gentlemen may learne hereby not to 
doate to mutch of wives or women, but to 
use them as necessary evils. 

Gerorce ΡΈΕΤΤΙΣ, Petite Pallace: Alexius, p. 270. 

(1576) 
The wife is the shipwracke of the man, the 
tempest of the house, .. and yet a necessarye 
euyl. 

Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 93. (1578) 
Wives must be had, be they good or bad. 

Joun Crarkez, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 328. (1639) 
Wives and wind are necessary evils. 

NATHAN BatiLey, Dictionary: Wife. (1736) 
Wives must be had, be they good or bad, and 
so must husbands. 

Avan B. CHEares, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 32. 

(1875) 


The contentions of a wife are ἃ continua! 
dropping. (Tecta iugiter perstillantia, litigiosa 
muhier. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 13. (c. 350 B.C.) 
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A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a 
contentious woman are alike. (Tecta perstillantia 
in die frigoris, et litigiosa mulier comparantur.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxvii, 15. 


7 
An evil wife converts a man’s house into a 
hell on earth. 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. ii, Apologue 31. (c. 1258) 
In a wife’s lap, as in a grave, 
Man’s airy notions mix with earth. 
QuILLer-Coucn, The Splendid Spur. (1889) 


8 
A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v. 1, 
130. (1597) 
Old Hob was lately married in the night; 
What needed day? his fair young wife was light. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 


9 
The clog of all pleasure, the luggage of life, 
Is the best can be said for a very good wife. 
JoHN WILMot, On a Wife. (a. 1680) 
With what anxious strife, 
What pain, we tug that galling load, a wife! 
ConcrevE, Old Batchelor. Act v, sc. 15. (1693) 
Lord Erskine, at women presuming to rail, 
Calls a wife a tin canister tied to one’s tail. 
Should dirt its original purity hide, 
That's the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied. 
MATTHEW Grecory Lewis, /mpromptu on 
Lord Erskine’s Simile. (a. 1818) See Life and 
Correspondence of M.G. Lewis, vol. ii, p 2 
Often attributed to R. B. Sheridan. 
Sorry to interrupt you, dear. This is your ball 
and chain. 
E. 5. GARDNER, The Case of the Smoking Chim- 
ney, Ὁ. 151. (1943) A wife speaking over 


the phone. 
10 


Monvy mon singeth that wif hom bryngeth; 
wiste he hwat he brouhte, wepen he myhte 
Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred. A text, sec. 15, 
Ι. 264. (c. 1275) 
An unchast wife working mischiefe still, is oft 
compared to a foule dung hill. 
JoHN WoODROEPHE, Spared Houres, p.484.(1623) 


V—Wife: The Crowing Hen 


11 
Among those whose life is not life is the man 
who is ruled by his wife. 

Babylonian Talmud: Betzah, fo. 32b. (c. 450) 
Nobody weeps with the henpecked man. 
Pa acai Talmud: Baba Metzia, fo. 75Ὁ. 


Jesus Syrak seith; “that if the wyf have 
maistrie, she is contrarious to hir housbonde ἡ 

CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 14. (c. 1387) 
He that has a wife has a master. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 138. (1721) 
He would be Quarter-Master at Home, if his 
Wife would let him. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2414. (1732) 


13 

ΤΙΝ shameful for the wife and not the man 

to rule the house. (καίτοι 168 αἰσχρόν, 

προστατεῖν ye δωμάτων | γυναῖκα, μὴ τὸν Avdpa.) 
Evuripwes, Electra, |. 032. (c. 413 Β.6.) 
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O wretched man, that art subject to a woman. 
Joun Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 91. (1578) 
It is a sillie flock where the ewe bears the bell. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 60. (c. 


1595) Ray, p. 245; KELLY, p. 181. 
1 


Cato was wont to say to the Romaines, we 
commaund over all the worlde and our wives 
commaund over us. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 29. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


2 

It’s a thing which displeases me greatly when 
the hen speaks and the cock is silent. (C’est 
chose qui moult me deplaist, | Quand poule 
parle et coq se taist. ) 

GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose. (c. 
1250) The French also say, “Femme qui 
parle comme homme, et géline qui chante 
comme coq ne sont bonnes a tenir” (A woman 
who talks like a man, and a hen which crows 
like a cock. are no good to anyone), and 
“Brouille scra ἃ la maison si la quenouille 
est maitresse” (There will be discord in the 
house if the distaff rules). 

They are sory houses where the Hennes crowe, 
and the cock holdes his peace. (Trista ὁ quella 
case ove le galline cantano, e il gallo tace.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
ΠῚ thriues the haplesse Family, that showes 
A Cocke that’s silent, and a Hen that crowes 

FRANCIS QuARLES, Hadassa. Med. iii. (1621) 

I remember a French proverb: “La maison est 
misérable et méchante Οὐ Ja poule plus haut que 
le cocq chante.” That house doth every day more 
wretched grow Where the hen louder than the 
cock doth crow. 

James Howe t, Familiar Letters, 5. Feb., 1625. 
Then I remembered the proverb, that “where 
hens crow and cocks hold their peace, there are 
sorry houses.” 

Joun Forp, ’Tis Pity Skhe’s α Whore Act iv. sc. 

3. (1633) 
It’s a sad house where the hen crows louder 
than the cock. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (1678) 
ΠῚ thrives that hapless family that shows 
A cock that’s silent, and a hen that crows; 

IT know not which lives more unnatural lives, 
Obeying husbands, or commanding wives 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734 
This house be no place for us that be women: 
.. . Where the hen she crows and the cock do 
but cluck. 

CHARLES READE, Griffith Gaunt. Ch. 20. (1866) 
When the hen crows the house goes to ruin. 

5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 442. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. The Japanese 
also say, “If the hen crows instead of the 
cock there will be no peace in the farm- 
yard.” Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 287. 


3 
Whan byrds shall roust (quoth he) at viii. 
ix. or ten, 
Who shall appoynt their houre, the cocke or 
the hen? 
Joun Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
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4 
The wife rules the roast. (Regnat poscitque 
maritum. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. vi, 149. (c. A.D. 120) 
Wilhelmus . . . submitted at home to a species 
of government neither laid down in Aristotle or 
Plato, ... petticoat government. 

WASHINGTON IrRviING, Knickerbocker’s History 

of New York. Ch. 4. (1809) 
There was one species of despotism under which 
he had long groaned, and that was petticoat gov- 
ernment. 

WasHINGTON Irvinc, Rip Van Winkle. (1820) 
“Petticoat influence” is a great reproach. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto xiv, st. 26. (1824) 
How lamentable was thy Fate under that Petti- 
coat-Government. 

DyKes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 210. (1709) 

5 
A crooning cow, a crowing hen, and a whistling 
maid boded never luck to a house. 

JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 33. (1721) 
A variation of the French, “Une poule qui 
chante le coq, et une fille qui siffle, portent 
malheur dans la maison.” 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen, 
Is fit for neither God nor men. 

Notes and Queries, i, ii, 164. (1850) 

A whistling wife and a crowing hen will fear 
the old lad [the devil] out of his den. 

J. C. Brince, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 28. (1917) 
In the olden days, a woman who whistled 
was regarded as a witch, and a hen that 
crowed was promptly killed, a practice which 
is said still to prevail among the Chinese. 
The proverb is common to many languages. 
Two modern variants are, “A whistling wife 
and a crowing hen will come to God. but 
God knows when,” and “Girls that whistle 
and hens that crow Will always have fun, 
wherever they go.” 


6 
It is a sour reek [smoke] where the good wife 
dings [beats] the good man. 

JamMeEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 186. (1721) 
Kelly explains the origin of the proverb by 
telling the story of the man who, coming 
out of his house with tears on his cheeks, 
and being asked why he was weeping. said, 
“There’s a sour reck in the house.” 


7 
He lives under the sign of the cat’s foot. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 68. (1678) 
You look as if you were crow-trodden. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 237. 

One had as good be nibbled to death by ducks, 
or pecked to death by a hen. 

Joun Ray, Engkish Proverbs, p. 240. 

How doth your Whither go you? Your wife 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 346. 

Socrates . . . by all accounts undoubied head of 
the sect of the hen-pecked. 

STEELE, The Spectator. No. 479. (1712) 
But—Oh! ye lords of ladies intcllectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you 

all? 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 22. (1818) 
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In fact, the bishop is henpecked. 
Tro.tore, Barchester Towers. Ch. 3. (1857) 
Many a wife since Xantippe has given her hus- 
band excuse for classing himself with Socrates 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 86. (1940) 


1 
Close the door of happiness upon that house 
whence the wife’s voice comes louder than 
the husband’s. 

Sapl, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apol. 15. (c. 1257) 
The wife in her turn ought to speak when the 
pullet goes to urinate. (Femme ἃ son tour doibt 
parler Quand la poule va uriner.) 

MEvRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 1550) 
Hold your tongue, husband, and let me talk that 
have all the wit. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1678) 
2 


The heifer singing the ox song. (μόσχος ἄδων 
βοιώτειον.) 
ΘΟΊΡΑΒ, Lexicon, x, 27. (c. 950) An old Greek 
proverb, also cited by Erasmus. 


3 
As the goodman saith, so it should be; 


As the goodwife saith, so it must be. 
Unknown, Berkeley MSS (1885), iii, 33.(1639) 
As the goodman saith, so say we; but as the 
good woman saith, so must it be. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 51. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6408 (1732) 


4 

Nova, Nova, sawe you euer such, 

The most mayster of the hows weryth no 
brych. 

Unknown, Songs and Carols of the Fifteenth 

Century (Percy Soc.), p. 65. (c. 1465) 
“And now, Madam,” I addressed her, ‘“‘we shall 
try who shall get the breeches.” 

ANTONIO BrassavoLa, My Wife and I. (1540) 
As though the good man of the house weare no 
breeches or that the Graye Mare were the better 
horse. 

Taomas Witson, The Arte of Rhetorique, Ὁ. 

89. (1553) 
She doth rule the rost, she ware the kcies. 

Wittiam Butietnxn, A Dialogue Against the 

Fever Pestilence. (1564) 
He is a cokes: and worthy strokes, 
Whose wife the Breeches bear. 

THomas HowE Lt, Newe Sonnets, Ὁ. 1§1.(1568) 
The race of the Spartane women is worne out, 
and therefore it is best for them . . . to let their 
husbandes weere the breeches. 

STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iil, 

p. 29. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The most maister went breechles. 

Rosert Greene, Pandosto. (1588) That is. the 

woman was really master. 
In this place most master wear no breeches. 

SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry VI, i, 3, 149. (1590) 
That you might still have worn the petticoat, 
And ne’er have stol’n the breech from Lancaster. 

SHAKESPEARE, II] Henry VI, v, 5, 24. (1591) 

I saw a great many of women vsing high wordes 
to their husbandes: some striuing for the breeches. 

Rosert Greene, Works, xi, 219. (1592) 
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I am sure his wife wore the breeches. 
Sir Jonn Harincton, The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax (1814), p. 63. (1596) 
This is leape yeare: 
Women weare breetches, petticoats are deare. 

Unknown, The Maides Metamorphosis. Act 

iv. (1600) In BuLLEN, Old Plays, i, 147. 
Children rule, old men go to school, women wear 
the breeches. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
The Female rules, and our Affections wear the 
breeches. 

Josepm GLaNnviLt, Scepsis Scientifica, xvi, 100. 

(1665) 
Since vou have given us the character of a wife 
who wears the breeches, pray say something of a 
husband that wears the petticoat. 

Appison, The Spectator. No. 482. (1712) 

I’m damned if she don’t wear de breeches, 
Dat nobody can denv. 
CHARLES BurKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, se. 1. 
(1865) 
Of all wise words of tongue or pen, 
The wisest are these: “Leave pants to men.” 

S. E. Kiser, Maud Muller A-Wheel, (1908) 
People said at the Ministry, without any sugees- 
tion of malice, that in their household it was the 
husband who worc the petticoats and the wife the 
trouscrs. 

Marc\eL Proust, Sodume et Gomorrhe. Pt. i. p. 

64. (1921) 
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5 
The death of the wife is the renewal of the 
wedding. 

BuRCKHARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 635. (1817) 
Among the Egyptians, a new wife is taken 
Immediately the old one dies. In western na- 
tions, the delay is usually somewhat longer 
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He that loses his wife and six pence hath some 
losse by the moncy. 
CotGrave, Dictionary: Femmre. (1611) 
Hle that loseth his wife and sixpence, hath lost 
a tester. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 49. (1070) 
“Tester” is a slang name for a sixpence. 
He that loses his wife and a farthing hath a 
great loss of his farthing. Che perde moglie e un 
quattrino, ha gran perdita del quattrino. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs, p. 58. (1678) Quoting an 
Italian proverb. 
Who throws away a tester and a mistress, loses 
sixpence. 
Fargunyar, Love and a Bottle. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1699) 


Here lies my wife: here let her lie! 
Now she’s at rest, and so am I. 
Joun Drypven, Suggested Epitaph. (a. 1700) 
What? Rise again with all one’s bones? 
Quoth Giles, I hope you fib. 
I trusted when I went to Heaven 
To go without my rib. 
S. T. Corerivce, Epigram. (a. 1834) 
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Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and shrew; 
Ii I said I regretted her, [ should lie too. 

H. J. Loarine, Epitaphs. (1872) 
1 


‘Tis a sweet Sorrow to bury an outragious 
Wife. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5062.(1732) 
Grief for a dead wife, and a troublesome guest, 
Continues to the threshold, and there is at rest. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1734. An 

expansion of the Italian proverb, “Doglio di 
donna morte dura fino alla porta.” The 
French say, “Dueil de femme morte Dure 
jusqu’a la porte,” or “Pour une femme morte, 
On pleure jusqu’A la porte.” 


2 

Sheepe . . . enrich many, so it is proverbially 
said, He whose Sheepe stand, and wives die 
(the husbands gaining their dowries) must 
needs be rich. 

Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary. (1617) 

The English say allusively, If wives fall and sheep 
stand, one must grow rich perforce. 

TorRIANO, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 164. (1666) 
The death of wives, and the standing of sheep, 
is the best thing ever came a poor man’s gate 

JaMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 314. (1721) 
The death of the first wife makes such a hole 
in the heart, that all the rest slip thro’. 

jamMes KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 324. 


3 
A dead wife's the best goods in a man’s house. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 58. (1678) 
A dead wife under the table is the best goods in a 
man’s house. 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


Every woman is a source of annoyance, but 
she has two good seasons, the one in her bridal 
chamber, the other in her grave. (τᾶσα γυνὴ 
χόλος ἐστίν' ἔχει δ᾽ ἀγαθὰς δύω ὥρας, | THY μίαν ἐν 
θϑαλαμῳ, τὴν μίαν ἐν θανατῳ ) 

PaLLavas, Epigram. (c. αΑοὖ. 450) See Greek 

Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 381. 
With a wylte are two dayes of pleasure; The 
hrst is the joye ot the marryage day and nyght, 
The seconde to be at the wy tes sepuiture. 

INGELAND, Disobedient Childe, p. 32. (c. 1560) 
It is an olde saving, that the wife bringes but 
two merrie daies to her husband, the one when 
she is married, the other when she is buried. 

STEFANO GUAzzOo, Civile Conversation, Bk. iv, 

p. 209. (1574) Young, tr. 

Although all women-kinde be nought, yet two 
good dayes hath she: 

Her marriage day, and day of death, when all 
she leaues to thee. 

TIMOTHY KENDALL, Epigrams, p. 143. (1577) 
That very wicked [saying], ‘Every man has two 
good days with his wife—the day he marries her, 
and the day he buries her.” 

SPURGEON, Jolin Ploughman. Ch. 17. (1869) 
She held the bouquet self-consciously, paralyzed 
by the realization that a girl had flowers only 
twice in her life, when she was married and when 
she was buried. 

Ropert Ayre, Mr. Sycamore. Ch, 2. (c. 1934) 
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Though those big-wigs have really nothing in 
them, they look very formidable. 
RoBertT SOUTHEY, Letters, i, 12. (1792) 
The biggest wig in the most benighted Chancery. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Frederick the Great. Bk. ix. 
ch. 4. (1858) 
Some big-wig has come in his way, who is going 
to dine with him. 
TROLLOPE, The Belton Estate. Ch. 7. (1865) 
I didn’t like so much empty bigwiggism. 
᾿ GeorcE Εττοτ, Middlemarch. Bk. i, ch. 2.(1872) 


If a quarrel is foreseen as a probable con- 
tingency, it is predicted that “there'll be wigs 
on the green.” 

Chambers’s Journal, 1 March, 1856, p. 139.1. 
If his story were properly redd out .. . there 
would be a number of wigs on the green. 

R. L. STEVENSON, Catriona. Ch. 17. (1893) 
Whenever they saw them advancing, they felt 
there would be wigs on the green. 

GERARD, Leaves from Diaries, i, 22. (1903) 
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7 
As wild as a buck. 

JOHN CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 287. (1659) 
As wild as a hawk. 

WALTER Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 18. (1820) 
Though “wild as a hawk” is a proverbial phrase, 
yet hawks are bold enough to enter gardens. 

JEFFERIES, Gamekeeper at Home. Ch. 6. (1878) 


8 
They have an old proverb here: An Indian. 
a partridge, and a spruce tree can’t be tamed. 
T. C. Hatipurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 19. (1843) 
9 
Wild and stout never wants a staff. 
Howe tr, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 36. (1659) 
I'm wild, and woolly, and full of fleas. 
OwEN WISsTER, The Virginian, p. 162. (1902) 
Oh, I’m wild and woolly and full of fleas, 
Ain't never been curried below the knees. 
W.C. Wuite, Pecos Bill and the Wilful Coyote. 
(c. 1932) 
10 
Love can play the “wild” with any young man. 
J. B. Jones, Wild West Scenes. Ser. i, p. 10. 
(1856) 
I been playin’ the wild in St. Louis. 
R. Ὁ. Saunpers, Colonel Todhunter of Mis- 
souri, Ὁ. 143. (1911) Raising whoopee. 


11 
The Cali of the Wild. 
Jack Lonpon. Title of novel. (1903) 
The call of the wild. The appeal of Nature ‘in the 
raw.’ Firmly established by the immediate and 
long-lasting popularity of Jack London’s novel. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clickés. (1941) 


12 
Neat and kyne that runne wylde in the hills. 
STERNHOLD aNp Hopkins, The Whole Boke of 
Psalmes, |. (1549) 
He had a bold spirit, and he ran a little wild. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch 55. (1853) 
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A wilful Man had need to be very wise. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 465. (1732) 

A wilful man should be very wise. 

; ΝΑΤΗΑᾺΑΝ BAILeyY, Dictionary: Wilful. (1736) 


He that will to Cowper, will to Cowper. 
JaMeEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 141. (1721) 
Cupar, a town in Fife. 
Them that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 28. (1818) StE- 
VENSON, Catriona. Ch. 13. (1893) 


Wilfull fowkes duz never want weay its said 
Menton, York-shire Ale, Ὁ. 49. (1685) 

A wilful Man never wants Woe. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 466. (1732) 


As wilful as a pig, he’ll neither lead nor drive. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 291. (1678) 

As wilful as a Pig, that will neither lead nor drive. 

Tuomas FuLter, Gnomologia. No. 750. (1732) 

5 To wilfull men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 

Must be their school-masters. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, ii, 4, 305. (1605) 

A wiliu’ man will hae his way. 

WALTER Scort, The Antiquary. Ch. 6. (1816) 
Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 28. (1818) De Morcay, 
Alice-for-Short. Ch. 37. (1907) 

That is as much as to say, wilfull will to it. 

Scott, Anne of Geterstein. Ch. 16. (1829) 

If wilful will to water, wilful must be drowned. 

CuEALes, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 103. (1875) 
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Where we are free to act, we are also free to 
refrain from acting, and where we are able to 
say No we are also able to say Yes. (καὶ ἐν 
οἷς τὸ μή, καὶ τὸ val.) 

ARISTOTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. iii, ch 5, 
sec. 2. (c. 335 B.C.) 

No one can rob us of our free will. (λυστὴς 
προαιρέσεως οὐ γίνεται.) 

Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch. 22, sec. 105. 
(c. A. Ὁ. 100) The Latin proverb is, “Voluntas 
non potest cogi” (The will cannot be com- 
pelled). 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 
Who... binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human Will. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Universal Prayer. (1738) 
We know our will is free, and there’s an end on’t. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. BoswELt, Life, 10 Oct., 1769. 
All theory is avainst the freedom of the will; all 
experience for it. 

Jounson. Boswe tt, Life, 18 April, 1778. 

The only way of setting the will free is to deliver 
it from wilfulness. 

J.C. ann A. W. Hartz, Guesses at Truth. (1827) 

Our wills are ours, we know not how. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam: Introduction.(1850) 

To deny the freedom of the will is to make moral- 
ity impossible. 

Frovung, Short Studies: Calvinism. (c. 1860) 


7 
Redy in alle to worche your wille. 

CHAucER, Roman de la Rose, |. 2073. (c. 1365) 
My wil obeyed his wil. 

CHAUCER, Squteres Tale, 1. 561. (c. 1388) 
He sought all the meanes possible to winne her 
to his wicked will. 

GEORGE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 118. (1576) 


You may rob an army of its commander, but 
you cannot rob even a common man of his 
will. 

ConFucius, Analects. Bk. ix, ch.25.(c. 500 B.C.) 
There is no weapon so deadly as man’s will. The 
sharpest sword is second to it. 

CHUANG-TSZE, Philosophy. Ch. 11. (c. 400 8. ο.) 
The unconquerable Will. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1}. 106. (1667) 
To bow the body is easy; to bow the will is hard. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 381. (1937) 


9 
Will maketh the market but money maketh 
payment. 

JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 34. (1578) 
Will buyeth and money payeth. 
Pe of Meery Riddles. Prov. 133. (1629) 


There is nothing good or evil save in the will. 
(ὅτι ἔξω τῆς προαιρέσεως οὐδέν ἐστιν οὔτε ἀγαθὸν 
οὔτε κακὸν.) 


Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. iii, ch. 10, sec. 18 (ς 
A.D. 100 
The education of the will is the object of our 
existence. 


EMERSON, Society and Solitude: Courage 
(1870) 
11 
Let not thy Will roar, when thy Power can 
but whisper. 
FULLER, Introductio ud Prudentiam, i, 14 (c. 
1650) 


12 
Will is above skill. 
RoBert GREENE, Orpharion. (1589) 
Haue ye not herde say that Wyll is no Skyll? 
Pe al SKELTON, Afagnyfycence, 1. 148. (c. 1820) 


That that one will nut, an other will. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1546) 
What one will not, another will. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 17. (1639) 

If one won't another will. 

EpmMuND Gayton, Don Quixot, Ὁ. 75. (1654) 
The world was never so dui} but if one will not 
another will. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1670) 
If one will not, another will; or why was the 
market made? 

OswaLto Dykes, English Proverbs. Title page 

(1709) 
If one will not, another will; so are all maidens 
married. 

James Kextry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 128, (1721) 


14 
Wyll wyll haue wyll, though wyll wo wyn. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 336; Ray, p. 29. 
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Will is the cause of woe. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 253. (1639) 
Ray, p. 155; Furrer, No. 5757. 
Will will have its Will, tho’ Will Woe win. 
THomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. §758.(1732) 


oS 


1 
Will is a good son, and Will is a shrewd boy. 
Joun HeEywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Will is a good boy when Will’s at home. 
Joun CLarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 253. (1639) 


2 
I was wedded vnto my wyll. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. (1546) 
Is she wedded or no?—To her will, sir. 


SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, ii, 1, 211. 


(1595) 


~ 


3 
Of my own will, yet against it. (ἑκὼν ἀέκοντί 
γε θυμῷ.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. iv, 1. 43. (c. 850 B.c.) A 
phrase which passed into a proverb, as well 
as another from Euripides, “Willing, yet un- 
willing” (53° ov θέλων re καὶ θέλων), which 
became the Latin “Nolens volens.” See Eras- 
MUS, Adagia, i, iii. 45. 


4 
Take your will of it, as the cat did of the 
haggis. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 338. (1721) 
Haggis is a sort of meat pudding. Kelly also 
has, “Take your will, and then you’ll not die 
of the pet [ill humor].” 


Wolle thow, ne wolle thow, we wolleth habbe 
oure wil. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Pluwman. Text 
C, passus ix, I. 153. (1393) 


6 
I am not allowed to have any will of my own 
CHARLOTTE LENNOX, The Female Quixote. Bk. 
i, ch. 11. (1752) 
Set up a will of her own. 

SAMUEL Foote, The Minor. Act i, sc. 1. (1760) 
Brought to assert a will of her own. 

SOPHIA AND HAarritt Ler, Canterbury Tales: 

The Young Lady’s Tale, ii, 341. (1798) 
Jennie has a cast-iron will. 

Puoese Taytor, Six Iron Spiders, p. 23. (1942) 
Peggy has a whim of iron. 

O.iverR Hexrorp, referring to his wife. (c. 1910) 
The little tyrant ruled her devoted lord with a 
rod of iron whims. 

Dutcig Lawrence Smith, The Poems of 

Mwu’tamid: Introduction, p. 18. (1915) 


7 

Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine, 
be done. (τλὴν μὴ τὸ θελημά μου ἀλλὰ τὸ σὸν 
γινέσθω.) 

New Testament: Luke, xxii, 42. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Non mea voluntas, sed tua 
fiat.” 

Thy will be done, though in my own undoing. 

Six Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Last line. 
(1643) 

Not as we wanted it, But as God granted it. 

A. T. Quitter-Coucn, Feo Beavers. (1896) 
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Two wishes make a will. 
ΜΈΒΕΡΙΤΗ, The Tragic Comedians. Ch.6.(1880) 


9 
Except our will, nothing is truly in our power. 
(Il n’y a rien ἃ bon escient en nostre puissance 
que la volonté. ) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1580) 
The Will is the Man. 
ἢ WEESON, Noctes Ambrosianae. No. 29. (1826) 
If you have subdued your will, rather than 
permitted your will to subdue you, you have 
reason to rejoice. (Si animum vicisti potius 
quam animus te, est quod gaudeas.) 
sreuive: Trinummus, 1. 310. (c. 194 5.6.) 


In mighty enterprises to have willed success 
is enough. (In magnis et voluisse sat est.) 

PrROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 10, 1. 6. (c. 26 
B.C.) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, viii, 55, 
who attributes the saying to Tibullus, and 
included by TAVERNER, Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 46, with the rendering, ‘‘In great 
matters it euen sufficeth that a man hath 
wylled,” and the comment, “There is virtue 
euen in wyllinge to doe a thynge, cuen if it 
should proue to bee beyond ones strength.” 

Even though I lack the strength, the will is praise- 
worthy. (Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. iv, 1. 79. (A.D. 13) 
The proverbial phrases are, ‘Non deerat vol- 
untas, sed facultas” (The will was not want- 
ing but the ability), and “Volo non valeo” 
(I will, but I have not the power). 

1 will this, I command this: let my will be the 
voucher for the deed. (Hoc volo, sic iubeo, sit 
pro ratione voluntas.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 223. (c. a.p. 120) 
The Latin law proverb is, ‘‘Voluntas habetur 
pro facto” (The will is taken for the deed) 

We'll take the good-will for the deed. (Nous con- 
tentons du bon vouloir.) 

Raperais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 49. (1548) 
The French proverbial form is, “Bonne vol- 
onté est reputée pour le fait.” The Germans 
say, “Der Wille giebt dem Werke den Na- 
men” (The will gives the deed the name), or 
“Man muss den Willen fiir die That neh 
men” (One must take the will for the deed) 

Christ accepteth the will for the deede. 

ΝΑΒΗΣ, Christ’s Teares: Epis. Ded. (1593) 
Where we cannot doe what is injoyned vs [God} 
se dae our will to doe instead of the deede 
itself. 

Ricw#arp Hooxer, Ecclestasticall Politie. Bk. v, 

ch. 60, sec. 6. (1597) 

When good will is show’d though ’t come too 
short, 

The actor may plead pardon. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 5 8. 
(1606) . 

God, which (in good) accepts the will for the 
deed, condemns the will for the deed in evil. 

Bisnop Josep Hatt, Contemplations. Pt i, 
ch. 4 (1612) 
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The reasonable will accept the will for the deed. 
SyLvanus Morcan, The Sphere of Gentry: To 
the Reader. (1661) 
To take, as we vulgarly express it, the will for 
the deed. 
Danie Deror, History of the Devil. Pt. ii, ch. 
4. (1726) 
In this little scraw] you must take the will for 
the deed. 
CHARLES Lamp, Letter to Godwin, 9 Sept.,1801. 
It is not the deed—it is the will. 
, Lytron, My Novel. Bk. i, ch. 3. (1853) 


"Tis poor will-power to get used to another’s 
beck and call. (Mala est voluntas ad alienam 
adsuescere. ) 

PusLirus Syrrus, Sententiae. No. 366. (c. 43 


B.C.) 
The will, not the body, makes impurity. (Voluntas 
impudicum non corpus facit.) 
PvusLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 710. 


2 
The will to do, the soul to dare. 
WALTER Scott, The Lady of the Lake. Canto i, 
st. 21. (1810) 


At war ’twixt will and will not. 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, ii, 2, 33. 
(1604) See under INDECISION. 


The will of man is by his reason sway’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 
2, 115. (1596) 
Though with judgment we on things reflect, 
Our will determines, not our intellect. 
Epmunp WALLER, Divine Love. Canto i, 1. 39. 
(a. 1687) 


5 
He wants wit that wants resolved will. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 6, 12. (1594) 

Will and wit strives with you. 

James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 347. (1721) 
“You are at a stand whether to do the 
pleasantest or the most profitable. Lat. Alind 
appetitus, aliud sapientia suadet.’” [On the 
one aC desire, on the other wisdom, ex- 

orts. 


6 
‘Tis what you will,—or will be what you 
would. 
JosHua Sytvester, tr., Devine Weekes and 
Workes. Week i, day 3. (1591) 
With Will one can do anything. 
ΘΑΜΌΕΙ Suzs, Self-Help, p. 7. (1859) 


O, well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong. 
Atrrep Tennyson, Will, 1. 1. (1852) 
Many men have too much will power. It’s won’t 
power they lack. 
J. A. Suen, Salt from My Attic, Ὁ. 16. (1928) 


8 
Euill will never said well, they do say. 
Witrram Wacrr,Mary Magdalene :Prol.(1566) 
ΠῚ will never said well. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 7, 123. (1599) 


WILL 


Evil will, never said well. 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 321. 
(1605) 
ΠῚ will never spoke well. 
JaMes KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 176. (1721) 
ΠῚ Will never speaks well, nor doth well. 
: THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3081.(1732) 


Many a man setteth more by an ynche of his 
ΨΥ] than an ell of his thryfte. 

RoBerT WHITINTON, Vulgaria, p. 91. (1520) 
He will not give an inch of his will for a span of 
his thrift. 
ear eee Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 46. (c. 1595) 


The river glideth at its own sweet will. 
WorpsworTH, Sonnet Composed Upon West- 
minster Bridge, 3 Sept., 1802. 
At (a person’s) own sweet will. As and when one 
pleases, as it suits one: [4 cliché from] mid C. 
19~20. Fathered by Wordsworth. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionory of Clichés: At. (1941) 


11 
Man shal god wille haue. 
Unknown, The Lay of Havelok the Dane, 1. 
600. (c. 1300) 
Good will should be tane in part of paiment. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 36. (c. 1595) 
Gude-will shou’d be ta’en in part o’ payment. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 236. (1678) 
Good will should be taken for part payment. 
When people do their utmost to satisfy their 
debts, .. . it were a pity to urge them further. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 117. (1721) 
Good-will, like the Wind, floweth where it listeth 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


1I—Where There’s a Will There’s a Way 
12 


To him that will, ways are not wanting. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 732. (1640) 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

MIcHAEL Scott, The Cruise of the Midge. Ch. 

1. (1836) Lytton, The Caxtons. Pt. xviii, ch. 
5. (1849) Exiza Cook, title and refrain of 
poem. (c. 1850) SHaw, Fanny’s First Play: 
Preface. (1911) Doucatt, J Don't Scare 
Easy, Ὁ. 25. (1941) εἴς., etc. The French 
say, “Vouloir c’est pouvoir” (To will is to 
be able); the Italians, “A chi vuole, non 
mancano modi” (To him who wills, the way 
will not be wanting) ; the Spaniards, “Donde 
hay gana, hay mafia” (Where there is in- 
clination, there is a way). 

Where there is no will there is no way. 

BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman: Preface 

(1903) Repeated in Act iii. 

13 

The man who has the will to undergo all 

labor may win to any goal. (ὁ πάντα βονληθεὶς 

ἄν ἄνθρωπος πονεῖν | πᾶν ἄν γένοιτο.) 

ΜΈΝΑΝΌΕΒ, Fragments. Frag. 539. (ς. 300 B.C.) 
Make yourself want to, and you'll make good 
(Fac velis, perficies.) 

Carcitius Statrus, Frag. 257, (c. 175 B.C.) 
He who can will can always accomplish. | 

ΚΑΙΒΑΒΑ Exxen, Ten Kun. Bk. fi. (1710) 


WILLINGNESS 


Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 
CraBBE, The Birth of Flattery. (c. 1832) 
If you have the will, the affair will succeed. 
DoouitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 676. (1872) 
The French say, “Celui qui veut, celui-la 
peut” (He who wills is the man who can) ; 
the Germans, “Wer will, der vermag” (He 
who is willing is able). 
Them ez will, kin. 
E. R. Siti, A Baker's Duzzen of Wize Sawz. 
(a. 1887) 


WILLINGNESS 
: 
Barkis is willin’! 

Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 1. (1849) 
“When a man says he’s willin’,” said Mr. Barkis, 
“it’s as much as to say, that man’s a-waitin’ for 
a answer.” 


DickENs, David Copperfield. Ch. 8. 
9 


He turned to (as he himself said) with a will. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son. Ch. 50. (1848) 
oe is only done well when it is done with a 
will. 
Joun Ruskin, The Crown of Wild Olive, i, 44. 
(1866) 
I picked a stone and aimed it, 
And threw it with a will. 
E. A. Hovsman, A Shropshire Lad. No.7.(1896) 


3 

With as good will as a beare goth to the stake. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 

He went as willingly as a dog to the whip. 
Epmunp Gayton, Don Quixot, p. 188. (1654) 

If the lad go to the well against his will, 

Fither the can will break, or the water will spill. 

; James Kerry, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 185. (1721) 


Where your will is ready, your feet are light. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 450. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
A willing heart adds feathers to the heel. 
JOANNA Battie, De Montfort. Act iii, se. 2. 
(c. 1820) 
Where the mind is willing the legs are light. 
(Dove la voglia ἃ pronta, le gambe son leggiere.) 
CHARLES CAHIER, Quelques Six Mille Proverbes, 
p. 216. (1856) An Italian proverb. Cahier also 
cites the German, “Williges Herz macht leichte 
Ftisse” (A willing heart makes a light foot). 


A willing mind makes a hard journey easy. 
MAsSINGER, The Picture. Act v, sc. 3. (1629) 
All things are easy, that are done willingly. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 561. (1732) 
A willing temper makes every burthen light. 
Witi1amM Gonwin, The Inqutrer, i, ix, 82. (1797) 
From the Latin proverb, “Portatur leviter 
quod portat quisque libenter”’ (Whatever is 
borne willingly is borne easily). 
Work is done rapidly by willing hands. 
J. A. Froune, History of England. Vol. iii, ch. 
13. (1888) 


As willingly as e’er I came from school. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 
2, 152. (1594) 
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With as good will as e’er boy came from schvol. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 186. (1639) 
With as good a will as ever I came from school. 

James HowELtL, Letters, ii, 666. (1659) FULLER, 
Gnomologia. No. 5794. (1732) The Latin 
proverbial phrase is, “Ex animo” (From the 
soul), that is, willingly. 


7 
Nothing is so easy but it is difficult if you 
do it unwillingly. (Nullast tam facilis res 
quin difficilis siet, | quam invitus facias.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, \. 805. (163 
B.C.) 
Nothing is easy to the unwilling. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3663. (1732) 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings, xvi, 111.(c.1800) 


8 
That wullen ha nullen ha. 
Unknown, Hali Meidenhad (E.E.TS.), p. 31. 
(c. 1220) 
Nill we, will we, we sal mete. 

Unxnown, Cursor Mundi, }. 23729. (a. 1300) 
So will-he? nill-he? in his tristful woe 
Between two fires he stood—the fearful danroi- 

seau. 

Boccaccio, 11 Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 16. (c. 

1350) Cummings, tr. 
Ye shal ouercome hem al! whether they wille or 
nylle. 

Matory, Morte Darthur. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1485) 
Will I, nill I, all is one to him. 

ANTHONY Munpay, John a Kent, p. 18. (1595) 
Will he, nill he, he goes. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 1, 19. (1600) 

Will she, nill she, she shall come running. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Woman-Ilater. 

Act ili, sc. 4. (1607) 
She would and did marry him, will I nill L 
E. A. Poe, The Thousand-and-Second Tale. 
(1839) 
Will I, nill I, I have to feel glad of his absence. 
WittiaM DE Morcan, It Never Can Happen 
Again. Ch. 38. (1909) SHILLY-SHALLY. see 
under INDECISION. 
No SPUR TO A WILLING HORSE, See under Horse. 
NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE TO A WILLING HEART, See un- 
der IMPOSSIBILITY. 


WILLOW 


9 

[The willow] groweth incredibly fast; it be- 
ing a byword in this county [Cambridgeshire ] 
“that the profit by willows will buy the owner 
a horse, before that from other trees will pay 
for his saddle.” 

THOMAS FuLier, Worthies (1840), 1,223.(1662) 
A willow will buy a horse before an oak will pav 
for a saddle. 

MicHaet Denuam, Proverbs, Ὁ. 33. (1846) 
There is a saying that a willow will buy a horse 
whilst any other tree is paying for the halter. 


Raymonp, Idler Out of Doors, p. 127. (1901) 
10 


Willows are weak, yet they bind other wood. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudenium. No. 596. (10-40) 
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Willows are weak, but they bind the Faggot. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. See 
also under UNITY. 


Ἵ 
By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows. (In sali- 
cibus in medio eius, suspendimus organa nos- 
tra.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxvii, 1. (c. 250 B.C.) 
From time immemorial the willow, especially 
the weeping willow, has been associated with 
sofrow and used as an emblem of desolation 
or desertion. A garland of νυ ον leaves was 
worn to indicate the loss or absence of the 
beloved one. 

Let Wyllows wynde aboute my hed (a Wrethe for 
Wretches mete). 

BARNABY GoocE, Eglogs (Arber). Egl. vi, 1. 52. 
(1563) 

Weare willow in thy hatte, and baies in thy hart. 

Joun Lyty, Sapho and Phao. Act ii, sc. 4. 
(1584) 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower shortly, 

I'll wear the willow garland for his sake. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry V1, iti, 3, 228. (1591) 

I offered him my company to a willow tree, . 

to make him a garland, as being forsaken. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 1, 
225, (1598) 

There’s Lucinda wears the willow garland for vou. 

NATHANIEL FIELD, A Woman its a Weather- 
cocke. Act i. (1612) 

I am content to wear the willow now. 

Str WirirraAM Davenant, The Siege of Rhodes. 
Act v. (1673) 

Great pity "twas that one so prim, 

Should ever wear the willow. 

Unknown. In Farmer, Musa Pedestris, p 46. 
(1725) 

The old saying, “She is in her willows” . . . im- 
plies the mourning of a female for her lost 
mate. 

Wiit1aM Hone, Every-Day Book. Vol. i, col. 
1080. (1825) 


2 
My mother had a maid call’d Barbara: 
She was in love, and he she loved proved mad 
And did forsake her: she had a song of “wil- 
low.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 3, 26. (1605) 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 3, 51. A remnant of 
an old ballad preserved by Percy, Reliques. 
Ser. i, bk. ii, No. 8. 
To the brook and the willow that heard him 
complain, 
Ah willow, willow. 
NicHoLas Rowe, Song: Ah Willow. (a. 1718) 
On a tree bv a river a little tom-tit 
Sang, “Willow. titwillow, titwillow !” 
W. S. Gripert, The Mikado. Act ii. (1885) 


3 
By being a willow and not an oak. 
WILLIAM, Marquess or WINCHESTER, when 
asked how he managed to keep his place at 
court. See under AnAPTABILity. 


WIND 


Ee 


WIND 


4 
Zeus at last may cause our ill wind to change. 
(ἀλλ᾽ εἰ rpowalay Leds κακῶν θήσει wore.) 
AESCHYLUS, Libation- Bearers, 1. 775. (458 B.C.) 
An yll wynde that blowth no man to good, men 
say. 
Joun Heyrwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
It is an ill winde turnes none to good. 
THoMas Tusser, Fine Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie. Ch. 13. (1580) 
’Tis a bad wind that breedeth no man’s profit. 
Rosert GREENE, Mirrour of Modestie. (1584) 
Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 
SHAKESPEARE, 111 Henry VI, ii, 5, 55. (1591) 
Falstaff: What wind blew you hither, Pistol ? 
Pistol: Not the ill wind which blows no man to 
good. 
SHAKESPEARE, II Henry IV, v, 3, 89. (1598) 
It is an ill air where we fain nothing. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 871. 
(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia.No.2895.(1732) 
It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
UNKNOWN, Captain Underwit, Act ii. (c. 1640) 
In BuLLEN, Old Plavs, ii, 347. CONGREVE, The 
Old Batchelour. Act ii, sc. 1. (1692) Swrert, 
Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) DickKENs, 
Pickwick Papers. Ch. 32. (1837) BELInba 
Jecuirre, For Dear Life, p. 247. (1936) etc., 
etc. The French say, “A quelque chose mal- 
heur est bon.” 
It is an ill wind that bloweth no man profit. 
Tuomas FuLier, Church-History of Britain. 
Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1655) 
’Tis an ill wind, they say, bloughs nobody good. 
Joun Tatuam, The Rump. Act ii, sc. 1. (1660) 
It’s an ill wood wind no one blows good. 
LAURENCE McKinney, People of Note. (1940) 
Referring to the oboe. See also under Com- 
PENSATION. 


5 
The wench has shot him between wind and 
water. 
BEAUMONT AND FLEtcHuer, Philaster. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1608) Nautically, “between wind and 
water” refers to that part of the ship's side 
which is sometimes above water and some- 
times submerged, where a shot is particularly 


dangerous. 
Sea-fights are more bloody . . . since guns came 
up, whose shot betwixt wind and watcr .. . 15 


commonly observed mortal. 
THOMAS FuLter, The Holy War. Bk. iv, ch. 24. 
(1639) 
Now they haue crackt me betwixt wind and water 
A’most past cure. 
Artuur WIL1son, The Inconstant Ladie. Act ili, 
sc. 4. (a. 1652) 
The good old man was shot between wind and 
water. ; 
Tomas Furrer, Church-History of Britain 
Bk. x, ch. 2, sec. 10. (1655) 
I'll take her betwixt wind and water. 
J. K. Pauroinc, The Bucktails. Act iii, sc. 2. 
(1815) 
We'll strike "Twixt wind and water. 
Lorn Lytton, Richelieu. Act fi, sc. 2. (1838) 


WIND 


4 


My purse grew so bare... two or three 
yeares brought me so doune the winde. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, Works (Grosart), ii, k8. 
(1604) 
He goes down the wind in honour as well as 
everything else, every day. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 25 Jan., 1663. 
When a man goes down the wind, no body comes 
near him. 
Srr Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Seneca’s Morals: 
The Happy Life. Ch. 18. (c. 1680) 
To go down the wind: to be unfortunate. 
BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary. (1754) 
Down in the wind; bankrupt. 
Joun ΘΙΈΙΟΗ, Derbyshire Glossary. (1865) 


2 
The wind keeps not always in one quarter. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 124. (1639) 
Ray, p. 156; FuLver, No. 4831. The Germans 
say, “Es weht nicht allezeit derselbe Wind.” 
The Wind blows not always West. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4829. (1732) 


3 
Blow devil, the more wind the better boat. 
DANIEL DEFOE, A Tour thro’ the Whole Island 
of Great Britain. Letter ii, p. 13. (1724) 
Cited as “rude sailor’s proverb.” 
There is no wall through which the wind cannot 
pass. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. §77. (1937) 
1 


But sailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns let it blow high or low. 

Dispin, The Tar for All Weathers. (a. 1814) 
It blows great guns indecd. 

Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 33. (1840) 
It soon began to blow great guns. 

Hucu Mitier, My Schools and Schoolmasters 

(1852) 


7 
With a favoring wind. (Secundis ventis.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. v, No. 16. 
(1523) With citations tracing the phrase back 
to Homer, Plautus, and Horace. 
oe Wind is not in your Debt, tho’ it fills not your 
sail. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4830. (1732) 
Thus far we run before the wind. 
ARTHUR Murpny, The Apprentice. Act v, sc 1. 
(1756) See also under SAILING. 


0 
It was obvious that the blinking Boche had 
got the wind up. 
Puitip Gisss, The Battles of the Somme. Ch. 
22. (1916) Had got into a state of alarm. 
You've absolutely put the wind up Uncle Bob 
C. ARLINGTON, Strained Relations. Ch. 8.(1922) 
At one o’clock in the morning, I had to admit 
that I was getting the wind up. 
Joun Dickson Carr, The Man Who Could Not 
Shudder, p. 64. (1940) 


They did all they colde to tacke the wynde of 
us, 


Sim THoMaAS GRESHAM, in Burcon, Life, ii, 41. 
(1563) 


--------ὦ 
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We 


. . . Made all haste possible to gaine the 


winde of him. 
James Wapsworth, The English Spanish Pil- 
grime. Ch. 2. (1629) 
He would take the wind out of the sail of every 
gallant. 
Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 9. (1822) 


8 
Magistrates . . . very often receive (as the 
Proverb is) winde in a net: and taste meate 
seasoned rather with smoke then with salt. 
STEFANO GuAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 212. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
As impossible it is to stay the rumour, as to 
catch the wind in a net. 
Joun Lyry, Midas. Act v, sc. 1. (1592) 
Vain the ambition of Kings, Who seek ... 
To leave a living name behind, 
And weave but nets to catch the wind. 
Joun WessteER, The Devil’s Law-Case. Act v, 
sc. 4. (1623) 
You can’t catch the wind in a net. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 97. (1880) See also under IMPOSSIBILITY 


9 
The wind in one’s face makes one wise. 
GeorcE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum (1640) 
See under ADVERSITY 
Horse and cow face the wind differently (Feéng 
ma niu pu hsiang chi.) 
ScARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No.143 (1275) 


Take heed of wind that comes in at a hole. 
GeorceE Hersert, Jacula Prudcentum. (1640) 

Aria da finestra, colpo di balestra, i.e. The air 

o! a window is as the stroke of a cross-bow. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Italian, p. 42. (1678) 

If wind blows on you through a hole, 

Make your will and take care of your soul. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736 

If cold wind reach you through a hole, 

Say your prayers, and mind your soul. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 16. (1846) 


11 
I smelde hir out, and had her streight in the 
wynde. 
Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
We shall haue them in the winde, 
To smell them forth. 
Tuomas Cyurcuyarp, The Worthies of Wales, 
p. 26. (1687) 
This same coxcomb that we have i’ the wind. 
SHAKESPEARE, AlPs Well that Ends Well, iii. 6, 
123. (1602) 
To have one in the wind 
agg UN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 199. (1670: 


Euery winde blowth not downe the corne. 
Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
All this winde shakis no corne. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 11. 
But al for nought, his winde did shake no corne 
TuRBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, p. 261. (1587) 
All this wind shakes none of my Corne. 
Ricwarp Harvey, Plaine Perceuall. Ch. 1.(1589) 
What corn had this wind shaken? — 2 
Bisiop JosepH Hatt, Contemplations. Bk vit, 
ch. 3. (1612) 
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This is a bad wind for winnowing our corn. (A 
mal viento va esta parva.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 68. (1615) 
Literally, “This parva goes to a bad wind.” 
Parva (Latin, parvus, small) means a heap 
of newly threshed and unwinnowed corn, 
so called, says Pineda, because however large 
it is, the farmer thinks it smaller than he 
expected. 


1 
They have sown the wind, and they shall reap 
the whirlwind. 
Old Testament: Hosea, viii, 7. (c. 725 Β. 6.) See 
under SOWING AND REAPING. 


2 
The wind bloweth where it listeth. (τὸ πνεῦμα 
ὅπου θέλει πνεῖ.) 
New Testament: John, iii, 8. (c. A.p. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Spiritus ubi vult spirat.” 


3 
To live upon wind. (Vento vivere.) 
Justinian, Codex, v, 1, 2. (Α. Ὁ. 529) 


4 
Sail quoth the king, hold quoth the wind. 
That unaccountable creature, which God 
brings out of his treasures, cannot be com- 
manded by mortal power. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 285. (1721) 
The king said sail, but the wind said no. 
WALTER Scott, The Monastery: Answer to In- 
troductory Epistle. (1820) 


5 
The breeze .. . 
and back again.” 
KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 19. (1855) 
The “favourable gale” ... seems to have been 
a “soldiers wind,” there and back again. 
J. Κα. Laucuton, From Howard to Nelson, p. 
114. (1899) 


was ‘‘a soldier’s wind, there 


6 
Even to this day, raising the wind is prover- 
bial for raising money. 
J. R. Lowexrt, The Biglow Papers. Ser. i, No. 
8. Note. (1848) 
He came to me this morning to raise the wind. 
: Troiiope, The Three Clerks. Ch. 34. (1857) 


To waste words on the wind. (Ventis verba 
profundere. ) 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 931. 
(c. 45 B.C.) 
To strive with the wind. (Cum ventis litigare.) 
Petronivus, Satyricon. Sec. 83. (c. a.v. 60) 
Proverbial for labor lost. 
It may not be sayd that we bete the wynde. 
WYNKYN DE Worok, tr., The Pilgrimage of 
Perfection, sig. 90b. (1526) 
He spake to the winde. 
THomas Bracuz, Wise Conceytes, p.261.(1569) 
I caste a stone against the winde. 
Joun Grancz, Golden A phroditis,sig.G3.(1577) 
To spend your wind in wast. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 96. (1579) 
Puff not against the wind. 
Wriam Campen, Remains, Ὁ. 330. (1605) 
Blow not against the Hurricane. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 996. (1732) 


As well speak to the wind. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Hopes and Fears, i, 201 
(1860) 


Hee that weighes wind, must haue a steadie 
hand to holde the ballaunce. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues and His England: To the 
Ladies, p. 222. (1580) 
He that weighs the Wind, must have a steady 
Hand. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2345. (1732) 


9 
The corregidor . . 
respondence. 
B. H. MAckin, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. vii,ch.7.(1809) 
They got wind that troops were assembling. 
Princess Atice, Memoirs, p. 133. (1866) 
There’s something in the wiad. 
Exriot PAut, Afayhem in B-Flut, Ὁ. 178. (1940) 


. got wind of our cor- 


10 
The wind of occasions (Le vent des occa- 
SIONS. ) 
MontalIcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1580) A tew 
lines farther on, Montaigne uses the phrase, 


“le vent des accidents.” 
11 


Winds sweep the summits. (Perflant altis- 
sima venti.) 
Ovip, Remediorum Amorts, 1. 369. (c. 1 B.C.) 
High Winds blow on high Hills. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2802. (1732) 
See also GREATNESS: Its PENALTIES 


12 

By wind is a fire fostered, and by wind ex- 
tinguished; a gentle breeze fans the flame. a 
strong one kills it. (Nutritur vento, vento 
restinguitur ignis: | lenis alit flammas, gran- 
dior aura necat.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amorts, |. 807. (c. 1 8.¢.) 
A little wind kindleth a fire, but a great one doth 
put it out. 

STEFANO GUA2z0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

1. 149. (1574) Young, tr. 
Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide, 
And with the wind in greater fury iret. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, |. 647. (1594) 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 

135. (1594) 
A little wind kindles, much puts out the fire. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 682. (1640) 
A little Wind kindleth a great Fire; a great one 
bloweth it out. 

THOMAS FuLIER, Gnomologia. No. 283, (1732) 
The Wind that blows out Candles, kindles the 
Fire. 
irons Futcer, Gnomologia. No. 4832. 


Changeful are the breezes that blow on high. 
(ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἀλλοίαι πνοαὶ | ὑψιπετᾶν ἀνέμω».) 
Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. iii, 1.104.(¢.474 B.C.) 
It is folly to complain of the ficklencss of the 
wind. (Stultum est venti de levitate queri.) 
Ovin, Heroides. Epis. xxi, 1. 76. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Wavereth with the wynd. 
GeorceE Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 233. (1576) 


WIND 


1 

Wise men know in advance the wind of day 
after tomorrow. (σοφοὶ δὲ μέλλοντα τριταῖον 
ἄνεμον ἔμαθον.) 

ῬΙΝΌΑΚ, Fragment. (c. 475 B.c.) As cited by 
ErasMvs, Adagia, iii, vi, 52, with the Latin, 
“Perendinum ventum praediscere” (To pre- 
dict day after tomorrow’s wind). 

To telle him tydinges how the wind was went. 

Unknown, The Tale of Gamelyn, 1. 703. (c. 
1380) In Sxeat, Chaucer, iv, 662. 

I know And knew which waie the winde blewe, 
and will blow. 

Joun HeEyYwoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
I know where the wind sits. 

Tuomas D’UrFeEy, The Comical History of Don 

Quixote. Pt. i, act iii, sc. 2. (1694) 
“Oho!” says the stranger, “is that how the wind 
sets?” 

R. L. StEvENSON, Kidnapped. Ch. 9. (1886) 
My questions must have showed him whence the 
wind blew. 

CONAN Doyte, Sir Nigel. Ch. 12. (1906) 

Is it plainly in our living shown, 
By slant and twist, which way the wind hath 
blown ? 

ADELAIDE CrapsEy, On Seeing Weather-Beaten 
Trees. (1915) The Italians sav, ‘“‘Pazzo ὁ chi 
non sa da che parte vien il vento” (He is a 
fool who does not know which way the wind 
blows). 

To THROW UP A STRAW TO SEE HOW THE WIND 
BLOWS, see under STRAW. 


2 

As the sailor said, when a fair wind carried 
him over the tranquil sea, “Hurrah for the 
wind that blew me to you.” (Ventum gaudio 
ecastor ad ted.) 

Prautvus, Cistellaria, |. 14. (c. 200 B.C.) 

What maner windes gydeth yow now here? 
Craucer, Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 1104. (c. 1380) 
What manere wynd hath i-brought yewe here? 

Unknown, The Tale of Beryn, Ὁ. 51. (c. 1490) 

What wynde dryveth you hyther? 

Wirrram Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 

Aymon, Ὁ. 106. (c. 1489) 
What wind blew you hither? 

SHAKESPEARE, Il Henry IV, v, 3, 87. (1598) 
Gay, Wife of Bath. Act i. (1713) DicKENs, 
Great Expectations. Ch. 44. (1861) etc., etc. 

What wind brought you hither ? 
: CoKAine, Obstinate Lady. Act ii, sc. 3. (1657) 


The wind passeth over it, and it is gone. (Quo- 
niam spiritus pertransibit in illo, et non sub- 
sistet. ) 
Old Testament: Psalms, ciii, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Gone like the wind. (Va aussi ke vens.) 
Gautier Le Lone, La Veuve, 1. 315. (c. 1250) 
See MONTAIGLON, Recueil des Fabliaux, ii,206. 
Gone With the Wind. 
MArcarRET MITCHELL. Title of novel. (1937) 
My headache has gone with the wind. 
KAUFMAN AND Hart, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Act ii. (1939) 
ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND, see under WING 
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4 
No wind, no motion in the trees. (Féng pu 
lai, shu pu tung.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 5. (1875) 
When there is wind in the clouds there are waves 
on the river. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 594. (1937) 


5 

When a man does not know what harbor he 
is making for, no wind is the right wind. (Ig- 
noranti, quem portum petat, nullus suus ven- 
tus est.) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epis.lxxi,sec.3.(c. A. D. 64) 
No wind makes for him who has no destined port. 
(Nul vent ne faict, pour celuy qui n’a point de 
port destiné.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 1. (1580) 

To him that hath no haven, no wind is friendly. 

THomMas OverBuRY, Newes from Sea. (1613) 
He gains no wind that has no port in view. 

Don Se112z, In Praise of War. (1917) 


6 
Ne dredeth na wind ne na weder nowther. 
UNKNOWN, The Liftade of Juliana, τ. 72. (a 
1225) 
Many can brook the weather that love not the 
wind. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv, 2, 34. 
(1592) 
’T will endure wind and weather. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, i, 5, 257. (1599) 
Wind and weather were ever against him, a prov- 
erb applied to the unfortunate. 

TRISTRAM Ruispon, A Survey of Devon. Sec. 

330. (c. 1630) 
No weather is ill if the wind be still. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 34. (1678) 
Wind and weather do thy worst. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 277. 

Wind and Weather, do your utmost. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5743. (1732) 


7 
“What!” said Gaudyn, “stonte the wynde in 
that dorer” 

UNKNOWN, Partonope of Blois, p. 444. (c. 1440) 

“What! neuewe, is the wynde in that dore?” 

Sin THomas MAtLory, Le Morte Darthur. Bk. 
vil, ch. 35. (c. 1475) 

If the winde stande in that doore, it standth awry. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 

Is it even so? is the winde in that doore ? 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Supposes. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1566) Lyty, Euphkues, p. 317. (1580) 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iti, 3, 102. (1597) 
DELONEY, Thomas of Reading. Ch. 3. (c. 
1600) Drypnen, An Evening’s Love. Act iv, 
sc. 1. (1668) etc., etc. 

Sits the wind in that corner? 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ti, 3. 
102. (1598) BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
Coronation. Act ii, sc. 1. (c. 1613) 

Which way does the wind set now? 

Garrick, Neck or Nothing. Act i, sc. 2. (1766) 
Whew! sits the wind in that quarter? 

Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 8. (1817) 


' Gop TEMPERS THE WIND. ser under Goo 
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There’s no weather ill when the wind is still. 
WitttaMm CampEN, Remains, Ὁ. 334. (1605) 
No weather’s ill, when the wind’s still. 
Jonn CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 263. (1639) 
No weather’s ill, If the wind be still. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 42. (1670) 
No Weather’s ill If the Wind hold still. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6492. (1732) 
2 
When God will, at all windes it will raine. 
THOMAS DrRAXE®, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 81. (1633) 
When God wills, no wind but brings rain. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 334. (1640) 
From the Spanish, “Quando Dios quiere, con 
todos vientos llueve.” 
When God wills, all Winds bring Rain. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5554. (1732) 


3 
Blow the Wind never so fast, It will fall at 
last. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6306.(1732) 

Blow the wind never so fast, it will lower at last. 

SpurcEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 5. (1869) 

4 
After wind cometh rain. 

Epwarp HALLE, The Union of the Families of 
Lancaster and York. (1542) Cited as “the 
old proverb.” 

The South wind always brings wet weather, 
The East wind wet and cold together; 
The West wind surely brings us rain; 
The North wind blows it back again. 

ANN Bray, Traditions of Devon, i, 5. (1838) 
WHEN THE WIND IS IN THE SOUTH, IT BLOWS THE 
BAIT IN THE FISH’S MOUTH, see under FISHING 


5 

He stayeth his rough wind in the day of the 
east wind. (Meditatus est in spiritu suo duro 
per diem aestus.) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxvii, 8. (c. 725 B.C.) 
The east wind is accounted neither good for man 
or beast. 

Rosert CAworey, Similes, Ὁ. 750 (1600) 

To us in Britain the east wind is held for evil, 
as in the proverb, “Eurum neque homini neque 
bestiae propitium esse.” 

Francis, Historia Ventorum. (c. 1612) 

When the wind is in the east, 
It is good for neither man nor beast. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, p. 19. (1659) 
Ray, p. 41, Futter, No. 6224. 
The wind’s in the east. ... 1 am always con- 
scious of an uncomfortable sensation now and 
then when the wind is blowing in the east. 
Dicxens, Bleak House. Ch. 6. (1852) 
A right easterly wind is very unkind. 

H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.299.(1855) 
The only argument available with an East wind 
is to put on your overcoat. 

J. R. Lowen, Address: Democracy, at Bir- 

mingham, Eng., 6 Oct., 1884. 


“For other weather proverbs consult In wasps, 
Weather Lore. Only a few of the better known ones 
are given here. 
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An east wind is a lazy wind because . . . it will 
go through you before it will go round you. 

Rosert Hoiranp, Chesltire Glossary, Ὁ. 446. 

(1886) There is a Kentish saying, “East wind 

is like a kite, Up by day and down by night.” 


When the wind’s in the west, the weather’s 
at its best. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 353. (1721) 
The Wind blows not always West. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4829. (1732) 
A west wind and an honest man go to bed to- 
gether. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 2. (1846) 

The west wind is a gentleman and goes to bed— 
i.e. drops in the evening. 
Ricuarb INwarps, Weather Lore, p. 83. (1893) 
There is a variation, “The west wind is like 
an old man: it lies down with the sun.” 


7 
The north wind driveth away rain. (Ventus 
aquilo dissipat pluvias. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 23. (ς. 350 B.C.) 
The north wind doth blow and we shall bave 
snow. 

RICHARD INWarops, Weather Lore, p. 78. (1893) 
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8 
To attack windmills. (Acometer molinos de 
viento. ) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1605) 
“Thev were none other than windmills; nor 
could any think otherwise, unless he had also 
windmills in his brains.” 

Thy head is full of windmills. 

MASSINGER AND DEKKER, The Virgin Martyr 
Act ii, sc 3. (1622) 

I do love one that has windmills in his head. 
... Projects and proclamations. 

CHAPMAN AND SHIRLEY, Tite Ball. Acti, sc § 
(1639) 

He hath wind-milnes in ’s head. 

Jonn CLarke, Paroemiologia, p. 158. (1639) 
The Quixotes of this Age fight with the Wind 
mills of their owne Heads. 

Joun CLEvELAND, The Character of a London 

Diurnall, p. 3. (1644) 
No doughty Don Quixote, like those that nght 
With Warlike Wind-mill, and then rise up Knight 

Martin Liue._yn, Men-Miracles, p. 84. (1646) 
To have windmills in one’s bead: empty projects 
or crotchets. 

B.E., A New Dictronary of the Canting Crew 

Windmills (1690) 
Had a windmill in her head like her husband. 

Eary oF AiLessury, Memoirs, p. 576. (1728) 
Poor soul, like a good many others he has wind 
mills in his head. 

Spurceon, John Ploughman. Ch. 15. (1869) 
To tilt at windmills. To attack imaginary foes 
or abuses: [4 cliché since] mid C. 19-20. 

Fartrivce, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


9 
You cannot make a windmill go with a pair 
of bellows. 

Hersert. Jacula Prudentum. No. 678. (1640) 
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You cannot drive a windmill with a pair of bel- 
lows. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
; 


A wild outward kind of young fellow, who 
had flung his cap too far over the windmill. 
Mrs. LYNN LinTON, Christopher Kirkland. Ch. 
13. (1885) To act recklessly; to fly in the 
face of convention. 
She was ready to throw her bonnet over the 
windmill. 

James Huneker, Painted Veils, p. 129. (1920) 
You’re going to make a bolt with Godfrey and 
throw your cap over the windmills. 

W. J. Locke, The House of Baltazar. Ch. 22. 

(1920) 
He must kick over the traces, cut loose, run 
amuck, and throw his bonnet, beret or képi, over 
the nearest windmill. 

P. C. Wren, The Uniform of Glory, p. 39. 

(1941) The French is, “Jeter son bonnet 
par-dessus les moulins.” 


2 

Your windmill dwindles into a nut-crack. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 277. (1678) 

Your Windmill is dwindled into a Nut-cracker. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6064. (1732) 


WINE 
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Wet now the lungs with wine. (τέγγε πνεύμονα 
OL. ) 
ALCAEUS. Frag. 39, Bergk. (c. 595 B.c.) It was 
a belief of the ancients that liquids went 
to the lungs to moisten them, and then passed 
on into the stomach. See AuLus GELLIus, 
Xvii, 11. 
Give wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. 
(Date vinum his, qui amaro sunt animo.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
one wine in winter for cold, and in summer for 
eat. 
H.G.Boun, Handbook of Proverbs,p.346.(1855) 


What is stronger than wine foaming in the 
press? 


AHIKAR, Teachings. Col. vi, 1. 79. (c. 550 B.C.) 


5 
You have spoiled the wine by adding water. 
(ἀπώλεσας τὸν ὄινον ἐπιχέας ὕδωρ.) 

Aristus, Cyclops. (c. 400 B.c.) As cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ii, ii, 96, with the Latin, 
“Perdidisti vinum, infusa aqua.” 

The wine when first poured in foams madly, but 
as soon as it is chastened by the sober deity of 
water, it forms a fair alliance, and produces a 
potion that is good and moderate. 

Prato, Laws. Bk. vi, sec. 773D. (c. 345 B.c.) 
As Plato said in reference to pure wine mixed with 
water, that an insane god [Dionysus] was made 
reasonable when chastised by another [Poseidon] 
who was sober. 

PLutarcy, Moralia: Old Men in Public Affairs. 

Sec. 791C. (c. A.D. 95) 
Away with you, Water, destruction of wine. 
(Abite, lymphae, vini pernicies.) 
Caruttus, Odes. Ode xxvii, 1. 5. (c. 57 B.C.) 
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Curses on him who first spoilt wholesome water 
by mixing wine therein! (Corrupitque bonas 
nectare primus aquas!) 

PRopertius, Elegies.Bk.ii,eleg.33,1.28.(c.24 B.C.) 
Don’t make wine into ditch water. (μὴ δεῖν τὸν 
olvéa, πηλέα ποιεῖν.) 

ATHENAEUS, Deipnoso phistat. Sec. 383C. (c. A. D. 

200) 
No blessing is to be pronounced over a cup of 
wine unless it has been first mixed with water. 

Mishnah: Berachoth, vii, 5. (c. 200) 

After hee hath well mingled water in his wyne, 
hee may chaunce to finde cause of repentance. 

WutiaM Painter, The Pallace of Pleasure, iti, 

364. (1567) 
Th’ water hurteth, wyne maketh one sing. (L’aqua 
fa male, il vino fa cantare.) 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 

A cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tiber in ’t. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 1, 52. (1607) 
When flowing cups pass swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames. 

LOVELACE, To Althea from Prison. (c. 1650) 
And Noah he often said to his wife when he sat 

down to dine, 
“T don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t 
get into the wine.” 

G. K. CHesterton, The Flying Inn. (1914) 


6 

Vilis saepe cadus nobile nectar habet: the 

best wine comes out of an old vessel. 
ROBERT BurTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 


7 
Where wine is not common, commons must 
be sent. 
WiLLiaM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 335. 
(1605) Howe, English Proverbs, p. 10. 
(1659) 


8 
The wine is drawn; it must be drunk. (Le 
vin est verse; il faut le boire.) 

M. ΡῈ Ciarost, to Louis XIV, at the siege of 
Douay. (1667) See TrENCH, On the Lessons 
in Proverbs. Ch. 2. Talleyrand is also alleged 
to have said this to Napoleon, referring to 
the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien. See Lan- 
FREY, Life of Napoleon, ii, 9. 

A Bengal saying recalling the French “When the 
cork is drawn, the wine must be drunk” is “Milk 
once drawn from the dug never goes back.” 

J. L. Kiprinec, Beast and Man, p. 123. (1891) 


9 
And for to drinken strong wyn, reed as blood. 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 637. 
(c. 1386) 
He drinks wine like a German—in the morning, 
neat; at dinner, without water; at supper, as it 
comes from the bottle. 
F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, p. 109. (1902) 
An Italian proverb. 


« 
ο 


The wine is the master’s, the goodness is the 
drawer’s. 
Joun CiarKe, Paroemiologia, p. 204. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
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Wine is the Vintner’s; but the Goodness of it, 
the Drawer’s. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5747. (1732) 


Ί 

“It wasn’t the wine,’”’ murmured Mr. Snod- 
grass, in a broken voice. “It was the salmon.” 
(Somehow or other, it never és the wine, in 
these cases.) 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 8. (1836) 
Fan the sinking flame of hilarity with the wing 
of friendship; and pass the rosy. 

Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 7. (1841) 

The last phrase repeated in later chapters. 


2 

For salable wine there is no need of hung-up 
ivy. (Vino vendibili suspensa hedera nihil 
opus. ) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. vi, No. 20. 
(1523) Included by TAVERNER in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, fo. 42, with the render- 
ing, “Wyne that is saleable and goode nedeth 
no bushe or garland of vyne to be hanged 
before,” and the comment, “The englyshe 
prouerbe is this: Good wyne nedeth no 
signe.” The ivy was sacred to Bacchus, and so 
was hung above the door of wine shops. 
Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 220. 
(1778) 

Wine delicate, fresh and good, 

Has no need of ivy or wisp of straw. 
(Vin délicat, friant et bon 

Ν᾽ mestier lierre ne brandon.) 

GABRIEL Meurizgr, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) Another French form recorded in 
Proverbes Communs is “A bon vin ne faut 
point d’enseigne” (For a good wine no sign- 
board is needed), and a third form is, “Le 
bon vin n’a point besoin bucheron.” 

The good wyne needeth none iuye garland. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, The Glasse of Government. 
Act i, se. 1. (1575) 

Where the wine is neat, there needeth no [uie- 
bush. 

Joun Lyty, Exuphues (Arber), p. 204. (1579) 

Good wine needs not a wispe. 

Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 34. (c. 
1595) In Scotland, a wisp of hay was used 
instead of ivy. 

Good wine needs no bush. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like lt: Epilogue. (1600) 
Day, Law Tricks. Act iv, sc. 1. (1608) Apol- 
son, The Spectator. No. 221. (1711) Pra- 
cock, Crotchet Castle. Ch. 15. (1831) Cusa- 
MAN, 1 Wanted to Murder, Ὁ. 75. (1941) 
etc., etc. A proverb in many languages. The 
Spaniards say, “El vino que es bueno, no 
ha menester pregonéro” (Wine that is good 
needs no trumpeter) ; the Italians, “Al buon 
vino non bisogna frasca”’; the Germans, 
“Guter Wein verkauft sich selbst” (Good 
wine sells itself). 
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The rule is, don’t give in until the wine gives 

out. (συνεκθανεῖν δὲ σπῶντα χρὴ τῷ πώματι.) 
Euripiwss, Cyclops, |. 571. (c. 440 B.€.) 

Loose not the wine-skin’s forward jutting foot. 

Till to the hearth ancestral back thou come. 
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(ἀσκοῦ με τὸν προὔχοντα μὴ λῦσαι πόδα 
πρὶν ἂν πατρῴαν αὖθις ἑστίαν μόλω.) 
EvuripiwrEs, Medea, Ἰ. 679. (c. 431 B.C.) 


4 
Wine and wealth change wise men’s manners. 
Lewis Evans, Withals’ Dictionary, sig. B?. 
(1586) CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 33. (1639) 
I often wonder what the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 
FITZGERALD, tr., The Rubdiydt. St. 95. (1859) 


Wine by the sauour, and bread by the heate. 
Joun Fuorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Let wine good savour, cloth fresh colour, have. 
RANDIE CotcrAVvE, Dictionary: Vin. (1611) 
Wine by the savour, bread ὃν the colour. 
Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 109. (1629) 
Bread by the colour and wine ὃν the taste. 
TorriANno, Piazza Universale, p. 186. (1666) 


6 
You cannot know wine by the barrel. 
Herrert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 21. (1640) 
You can’t know Wine by the Cask. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5884. (1732) 


7 
Short boughs, long vintage. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 510. (1640) 
The wine in the bottle doth not quench thirst 
GeorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 618 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5745, has, “Wine 
in the Hogshead quencheth no Thirst.” 
Wine ever pays for his lodging. 
Georcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No, 929 
Wine makes all sorts of creatures at table. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 930 


8 
Ye praise the wyne, before ye tast of the 
grape. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
It you woulde bee tasted for olde wine, bee in 
the mouth a pleasaunt Grape. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 55. (1579) 
If thou desire to be olde, beware of too much 
wine. 


Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 229. 
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You appear to have emptied your wine-cellar 
into your bookseller. 
TuHEopore Hook, to a friend who made his 
publisher drunk at dinner. (c. 1840) 
10 
He cries wine and sells vinegar. 
James Howe, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., p 3. 
(1659) Futter, Gnomologia.No.1831.(1732) 


11 
No nation is drunken where wine is cheap. 
Jerrerson, Letter to De Neuville. (1818) 
12 
Season the woode neuer so well the wine will 
tast of the caske. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 41. (1579) 
Wine savours of the cask wherein it is kept. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, ii, v, 2. (1621) 
If any fustiness be found in his writings, it comes 
not from the grape, but from the cask. 
THomas Furter, Worthtes, iti, 333. (1662) 
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1 
He that thirsteth for wine, must not care how 
he get it, but wher he maye get it. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 338. (1580) 
It is a good wind that blows a man to the wine. 
Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. Act ii, sc. 5. 
(1592) “I have heard my great grandfather 
tell how his great grandfather should say 
that it was an old proverbe.” 


A jar of wine so priceless does not deserve 
to die. (Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa 
mori. ) 

Mar TIL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 18. (A. Ὁ. 85) 
Attic honey, thicken the nectar-like Falerian. Such 
drink deserves to be mixed by Ganymede. ( Misceri 
decet hoc a Ganymede merum.) 

Martial, Epigrams. Bk. xiii, epig. 108. To blend 
with honey the wine had to be old. See Piiny, 
Naturalis Historia, xiv, 8. 

You cate your wine, in stede of drinking it. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 
p. 139. (1574) Young, tr. 

This wine should be eaten, it is too good to be 
drunk. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


3 
You will make the wine good by drinking it 
(Vinum tu facies bonum bibendo. ) 

MartTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. v, No. 78. (c. A. D. 90) 
A common formula of politeness. PETRONIUS, 
Satyricon, sec. 39, has, “Hoc vinum_ vos 
oportet suave faciatis,” and in sec. 48, “Vos 
illud oportet bonum faciatis” (Your drink- 
ing will make the wine good). 
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Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth 
out, and the bottles perish: but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are preserved. 
(ουδὲ βάλλουσιν οἶνον νέον els ἀσκοὺς παλαιούς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, ix, 17. (c. Α. Ὁ. 65) 
The Vudgate is, “Neque mittunt vinum novum 
in utres veteres.” 

New wine in old bottles. Something new in an 
old frame. 

: PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés: New. (1941) 
Who drinks no wine after his salad 

Is in great danger of falling malad. 

(Qui vin ne boit aprés salade, 

Est en rizque d’¢tre malade.) 

GABRIEL MEvuRIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) TorriaAno, p. 308; Ray, p. 39. 

Milk says to wine, “Welcome, friend.” 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
See under MILK. WINE ON BEER, See under 
BEER. 

After melon, wine is a felon. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 31. (1678) 
From the Spanish, “Sobre melon, vino fclon.” 
Wine {fs like rain: when it falls on the mire it 
but makes it the fouler, 
But when it strikes the good soil wakes it to 
beauty and bloom. 
Joun Hay, Distichs. (a. 1905) 
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6 And when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the 
sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

: Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. i, 1. 500. (1667) 


Wine gave them courage. (Vina dabant ani- 
mos. ) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. xii, 1. 242. (c. a. Ὁ. 7) 
The Germans say, “Ein guter Trunk macht 
Muth” (A good drink makes courage). 


How mutch the sweter is the wyne, the 
sharper is the egred [sharp] sawce thereof. 

WILLIAM PAINTER, The Pallace of Pleasure, ii, 

323. (1567) 
Beware of vinegar and sweete wine, and of the 
anger of a peaceable man. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 30. (1578) 
The sweetest wine tourneth to the sharpest vine- 
ger. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 39. (1579) 
As the best Wine doth make the sharpest vineger, 
so the deepest Joue turneth to the deadlyest hate. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 48. (1579) 
Best natures do commit the grossest faults, 

As best wine, Dying, makes strongest vinegar. 

WEBSTER, White Devil. Act iv. sc. 1. (1612) 
Take heed of the vinegar of sweet wine. 

GeorceE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 453. 

(1640) The Italians say, “Guardati de accto 
di vin dolce,” or “Forte ὁ Vaceto di vin 
dolce”; the Germans, “Siisser Wein giebt 
sauern Essig.” 
The sweetest wines may turn to the tartest 
vinegar. 

James Howe t, Letters. Bk. ii, let. 16. (1647) 
Take heed of the Vinegar of sweet Wine, and the 
Anger of Good-nature. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1754. 

It is the sweetest wine that makes the sharpest 
vinegar. 

EpWarD F1tzGERALb, Polontus, Ὁ. 11. (1852) 


9 
The master’s wine is in the butler’s gift. 
(Vinum dominicum ministratoris gratia est.) 


PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 31. (c. A.D. 60) 
10 


Praise the wine that is old. (αἴνει δὲ παλαιὸν 
μὲν οἶνον.) 

PINDAR, Olympian Odes. No. ix, 1. 48. (468 B.C.) 
No man also having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new: for he saith, “The old is better. 
(ὁ παλαιὸς χρηστός ἐστιν.) 

New Testament: Luke, v, 39. (c. ἃ. Ὁ. 65) The 

salad is, “Vetus melius est.” See also undes 
GE. 


1 
Wine, the Pegasus of poets. (Vinum poetarum 
caballus. ) 

Pontanus, Collectio Proverbiorum, Ὁ. 220. 

(1778) 

12 4 e 
Be not among winebibbers. (Noli esse in 
conviviis potatorum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 20. (c. 350 B. 6.) 
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4 riotous liver and a wine-bibber. (συμβολοκοπῶν 
οἰνοφλνγεῖ.) 

Ρππο, De Ebrietate. Sec. 14. (ς. a. Ὁ. 40) 


1 
O the fine white wine, upon my soul it is a 
kind of taffetas wine. (O le gentil vin blanc, 
& par mon ame, ce n’est que vin de tafetas. ) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1534) 
Never yet did a man of worth dislike good wine, 
is it a monastical apophthegm. (Iamais homme 
noble ne hayst Ie bon vin: c’est vu apophthegme 
monachal.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 27. 
The pure Septembral juice. (Puree Septembrale.) 
RaBeELals, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 1. 


2 
When the time to drink wine comes, drink 
it. (Yu yin chiu shih hsii yin chiu. ) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

757. (1875) 

Three glasses of wine can set everything to rights. 
(San pei ‘ho wan shih.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs, No. 997 


3 
If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the 
wicked! 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 517. (1597) 
O monstrous! but one half-penny-worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack! 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry IV, ii, 4, 591. 
It I had a thousand sons, the first humane prin- 
ciple I would teach them should be, to forswear 
thin potations and to addict themselves to sack. 
SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry IV, iv, 3, 134. (1598) 
Sack was the term applied to the strong 
white wines imported from Spain and the 
Canaries. 


Give me a bowl of wine. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, v, 3, 72. (1592) 
Come and crush a cup of wine. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, i, 2, 86. (1595) 
Give me a bow] of wine. 
[ἢ this I bury all unkindness. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iv, 3, 158. (1599) 


5 
The best wine. . . . that goeth down sweetly, 
causing the lips of those that are asleep to 
speak. 
Old Testament: 
900 B.C.) 
A man will be eloquent if you give him good wine. 
are Representative Men: Montaigne. 
1850) 


Wine is the best liquor to wash glasses in. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) 


Song of Solomon, vii, 9. (c. 


Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake. (μηκέτι ὑδροπότει, ἀλλὰ 
οἴνῳ ὀλίγῳ χρῶ διὰ τὸν στόμαχον. ) 

New Testament: I Timothy, v, 23. (c. Α. Ὁ. 62) 
The Vulgate is, “Noli adhuc aquam bibere, 
sed modico vino utere propter stomachum 
tuum.” See also under Water: Water- 
Darin Kens. 
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To one demanding what wyne he [Diogenes | 
best loued, . Marie (quoth he) of another 
mannes purse. 

Nicotas UDALL, tr., Erasmus’ 

(1877), p. 141. (1564) 
I am of his minde, who being demanded what 
kind of wine pleased his tast best, answered, that 
which 1 drinke of another mans purse. 

STEFANO GUAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iv, 

p. 152. (1574) Young, tr. 
Wine that cost nothing is digested before it be 
drunk. 

GeorceE Hersert, Jactula Prudentum. No. 931. 

(1640) Ray, p. 29; FuLLer, No. 5750. 
To a blind man the price of oil is of no im- 
portance. 

Burcxuaront, Arabic Proverbs. No. 501. (1817) 
If you don’t drink, the price of wine is of no 
importance. 

Scarnoroucn Chinese Proverbs.No.1477.(1875) 


Apophthegms 


9 
Set the wine again upon the board. (Vina 
reponite mensis. ) 
VerGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 134. (19 8. 6.) 
They wreathe the wine. (Vina coronant.) 
VeRGIL, Aeneid. Bk. vii, 1. 147. 


Ii— Wine a Blessing 


10 
The best medicine is wine. (φάρμακον δ᾽ ἄριστον 
dtvor. ) 

ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 158. (c. 595 B.c.) 
Quoted by ATHENAEUS, x, 430A. See Ευ- 
monps, Lyra Graeca, i, 417. 

My land produces the life-giving medicine of 
Dionysus for all trouble. (4 καί τι Διωνύσου ἄπουρα 
φέρει  βιόδωρον ἀμαχανίας ἄκος.) 

Pinpar, Paeans. No. iv, ]. 25. (c. 480 B.C.) 
Wine is at the head of all medicines; where wine 
is lacking, drugs are necessary. 

Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, fo. S8b. 

(c. 450) 
Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit; 
There is no cure ’gainst age but it. 
TOuN FLETCHER, The Bloody Brother. (c. 1616) 


Wine will make a man intelligent. 
Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 76b. (c. 450) 

Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 

And gives a pleasant flavour to discourse. 
Joun Pomrret, The Choice, |. 55. (1700) 

Wine is a whetstone to wit. 

igen Dictionary: Whetstone. (1736) 


There is no gladness without wine. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo.109a.(c.450) 
Good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be 
well used; exclaim no more against it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 313. (1605) 
Good wine engendreth good blood. 
THOMAS DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 236. (1616) 
Wine . . . is one of the noblest cordials in nature. 
Joun WESLEY, Journal, 9 Sept., 1771. 
Wine gives great pleasure, and every pleasure is 
of itself good. 
SAMUEL JonNSON. Boswext, Life,28 April,1777. 
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1 
Where there is no wine there is no Love. 
(olvov δὲ μηκέτ᾽ ὄντος οὐκ ἔστιν Ἰζύπρις.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Bacchanals, 1. 773. (c. 410 Β. 6.) 
Wine gives courage and makes men apt for pas- 
sion. (Vina parant animos, faciuntque caloribus 
aptos.) 

Ovm, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 237. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Wine prepares the heart for lve, unless you take 
too much. (Vina parant τὴν νὰ veneri, nisi 
plurima sumas.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amorig, |. 805. (c. 1 B.C.) 
For wyn and youthe doon V@nus encrece, 

As men in fyr wol casten oilf or grece. 

Craucer, The Phisiciens Tale, |. 59. (ς. 1387) 
After wyn, on Venus moste [ thinke. 

Cnraucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 464. 
Wine, which alwayes drew with it, as the Adamant 
doth the yron, a desire of wdmen. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Amer), p. 274. (1580) 
Venus and Bacchus agree yell together, as the 
proverb says. (Venus et Bafchus se conviennent 
volontiers, 4 ce que dict le froverbe.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. [ἢ] “ἢ. 33. (1580) 

It [drink] provokes the des fe, but it takes away 
the performance. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, i [ 3, 33. (1606) 

Wine it is the milk of Venfs. 
BEN Jonson, Verses Pladd Over the Door at 
the Devil Tavern. (a. 187) 
Bacchus and Phoebus are ty Jove allied, 
And each by other’s timely heat supplied. 

WALLER, Drinking of He@ths, 1. 17. (1687) 
What man can pretend to ta believer in love, 
who is an adjurer of wine 

SHERIDAN, School for Sc 
New loves and old wines: 
Give a man these and he }ever repines. 

Francis Beeninc, Heads OF at Midnight. Ch. 

16. (1938) Quoted as 4 proverb. 


dal, iii, 3. (1777) 


2 i 
Plato saith, As yronjis temjered with fier, so 
an olde man’s bodieiis made more gentil and 
mollified with wine. | 

STEFANO GUAzz0, QGvile Conversation. Bk iv, 

Ὁ. 145. (1574) Y¢ung, tr. 
You are not ignorant y the proverbe, That wine 
is old mens milk. 

3UAzz0, Civile Contersation. Bk. iv, p. 154. 
Wine to a young bloo@gis flaxe to fire. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphu (Arbe), p. 275. (1580) 
To old men, wine is 4 sucke to young children, 
and is therefore called of some Lac senum. 

Tuomas Cocan, Th cette of Health, p. 244. 

(1584) “Vinum latscnum” is the Latin pro- 
verbial phrase. 


tion, Dial. ii. (1738) 
nce @ those writers who 
ppelition of old men’s 


Swirt, Polite Conve 
You reprobate the igno 
dignify wine with the 
milk. 

Matxiy, tr., Gil Blas.Bk. % ch. 1. (1809) 

A good drink makes th old oung. (Ein guter 
Trunk, macht Alte jung. 
CAHIR, Siz Mille Proverbs, Ὁ. 350. (1856) 


- 


3 
Heart-gladdening wine. (οῖνον ἐὐφρονα.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 246. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Pass not by the stranger with thy wine, 

For it doubles the heart of thy companions. 

AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. 
xxvi, 1. 11. (c. 700 B.c.) Kevin, tr. 

Wine that cheers the heart and rules the world. 
(οἶνον ἀερσίνοον ἀνθρώπων πρύτανι».) 

Ion or Curios, Dithyrambs. Frag. 1. (c. 450 
B.C.) Quoted by ATHENAEUS, ii, 35E. 

Wine that maketh glad the heart of man. (Vinum 
bonum Jaetificet cor hominis.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, civ, 15. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Wine is as good as life to a man, if it be drunk 
moderately. . . . Measurably drunk and in sea- 
son, it bringeth gladness of heart: but wine 
drunken with excess maketh bitterness of the 
mind. (ἀγαλλέαμα καρδίας καὶ εὐφροσύνη ψυχῆς 
οἶνος πινόμενος ἐν καιρῷ αὐτάρκης.) 

Ben SirA, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxxi, 27-29. (c. 190 B.c.) Paraphrased in the 
Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 76b. 

Wine, the cheerer of the heart, 
And lively refresher of the countenance. 

MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY, The Changeling. Act 
i. (c. 1623) 


When a man is spent with toil, wine renews 
his strength. (ἀνδρὶ δὲ κεκμηῶτι μένος μέγα oivos 
ἀέξει.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. vi, 1. 261. (c. 850 B.C.) 
What miracle cannot the wine-cup work? It lifts 
the load from anxious hearts. (Quid non ebrietas 
dissignat? . . . sollicitis animis onus eximit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 16. (20 B.c.) 
Wine is life. (Vita vinum est.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 34. (c. A.D. 60) 
As Plinie saith, wine so it be moderately vsed, is 
a thing ordeined of god. It doth quench the 
thirst, reuiue the spirites, comfort the hart, 
sharpen the wyt, gladdeth a doleful mind, maketh 
a good memorye, killeth yl humors, maketh good 
blod. 

Jonn Fiorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 26. (1578) 
Wine’s old prophetic aid. 

MATTHEW GREEN, The Spleen, 1. 326. (1737) 


5 

He that is penniless is rich, and even the 

wealthy find their hearts expanding when they 

are smitten by the arrows of the vine. (ὃς μὲν 

ἀχρήμων, ἀφνεὸς τότε, rol δ᾽ ad πλουτεῦντες | ἀέξ- 

ονται φρένας ἀμπελίνοις τόξοις δαμέντες.) 

Prnvar, Eulogies: To Thrasybulus, 1. 8. (c. 480 

B.C.) At about the same time, Bacchylides 
wrote (Jebb’s edition, p. 418): “As the cups 
go swiftly round, a sweet subduing power 
warms the heart. . . . That power sends a 
man’s thoughts soaring ;—straightway he is 
stripping cities of their diadem of towers,— 
his halls gleam with gold and ivory ;—over 
the sunlit sea his wheat-ships bring wealth 
untold from Egypt:—such are the raptures 
of the reveller’s soul.” 

Than wine what could be more wonder-working ? 

Why, look you now; ’tis when men drink the 
thrive, 
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Grow wealthy, win success, are happy, help their 
friends. 

(otvov yap εὕροις ἄν τι πρακτικώτερον; 

ὁρᾷς; ὅταν πίνωσιν ἄνθρωποι, τότε 

πλουτοῦσι, διαπράττουσι, νικῶσιν δίκας, 

εὐδαιμονοῦσιν, ὠφελοῦσι τοὺς φίλους.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 91. (424 B.c.) 
Give ... wine unto those that be of heavy 
hearts. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, and 
remember his misery no more. (Date . . . vinum 
his, qui amaro sunt animo: bibant, et obliviscan- 
tur egestatis suae, et doloris sui non recordentur 
amplius.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Who, after his wine, prates of poverty? (Quis 
post vina . . . pauperiem crepat?) 

Horace, Odes, Bk. i, ode 18, 1. 5. (23 B.C.) 


1 

The gods made wine the best thing for mortal 
man to scatter cares. (οἶνον rot θεοὶ ποίησαν 
ἄριστον θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποισιν ἀποσκεδάσαι μελ- 
εδῶνας.) 

STASINUS OF CyprRUs (?), The Cypria, No 13. 
(c. 675 Β. 6.) See ATHENAEUS, 35 C. 

Lyaeus [Bacchus] who loosens the bond of 
troubled cares. (Avatos “λύοντι τὸ τῶν δυσφόρων 
σχοινίον μεριμνᾶν.) 

ΡΙΝΌΑΚ, Fragments. Frag. 248. (c. 477 Βα.) 
Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 68D. 

Wine the defender against care. (οἶνον ἀμύντορα 
δυσφροσυνάων.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragments. Frag. 101. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by Athenaeus, x, 447A. 

Bacchus opens the gates of the heart. (Aperit 
praecordia Liber.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 89. (30 B.c.) 
The name of the god Liber was fancifully 
derived from the fact that wine frees men 
from care. 

Smooth out with wine the worries of a wrinkled 
brow. (Explicuit vino contractae seria frontis.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 125 
Quaff sweet forgetfulness of life’s cares. (Ducere 
sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 6, 1. 62. 
With wine to baffle Care. (Vino 
Curam.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 7, 1. 114. 
Now drown care in wine. (Nunc vino pellite 
curas.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 7, 1. 32. (23 B.C.) 
Nor are cankering cares dispelled except by Bac- 
chus’ gift. (Neque | mordaces aliter diffugiunt 
sollicitudines.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 18, ]. 4. 

Bacchus scatters carking cares. (Dissipat Euhius | 
curas edaces.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 11, J. 17. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 
In thy fats our cares be drown’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 7. 
120. (1606) 

Wine can clear The vapours of despair, 
And make us light as air. 
Jonn Gav, Beggar's Opera. Act iii. (1728) 


fallere 


Give me wine to wash me clean 
From the weather-stains of care. 
EMERSON, From the Persian of Hafiz. (1851) 

Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 
FITZGERALD, tr., Rubdiydt. St. 41. (1859) 
Wine is the best broom for troubles. 
S. G. Crampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 447. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


IlI—Wine a Curse 


2 
Chained by wine, one lives no life at all. 
(ppévas οἶνος, ov diw réos.) 
ALCAEUS, Frag. &. EpmMonps, Lyra Graeca i, 
374. (c. 595 B.¢.) 
Shew not thy valiagtness in wine; for wine hath 
destroyed many. . 

BEN Srra, Book 0} Wisdom, xxxi,23.(c.190 B.C.) 
That’s the great ev} in wine: it catches you by 
the feet, it’s a cunning wrestler. (Pedes captat 
primum, luctator dplosust.) 

Piautus, Pseudoks, |. 1250. (c. 190 Β. 6.) 

Wine mars beauty, wine spoils our prime. (Vino 
forma perit, vino carrumpitur aetas.) 

Propertius, Elegyes. Bk. ii, eleg. 33, 1. 33. (ec. 

24 B.C.) 


3 
Wine is a terrible foe, hard to wrestle with. 
(δεινὸς γὰρ οἶνος κα παλαίεσθαι βαρύ.) 
EvurIpipes, Cyclo, |. 678. (c. 440 B.C.) 
How exceeding strogg is wine! it causeth all men 
to err that drink it. 
Apocrypha: 1 Esdas, iii, 18. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 


Wine-Counsels sel¢om prosper. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudextum. No. 811. (1640) 
Counsel over cups is crazy. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 5. (1678) 
The Counsels which are gven in Wine, 

Will do no good to. thee, vr thine. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomblogia. No. 6392.(1732) 
Take counsel in wine, buf resolve afterwards in 
water. j 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richar{’s Almanack, 1733 


5 
Wine is a turn-coat, fils a friend, then an 
enemy 
Greorce Hersert, Jacub Prudentum. No. 928. 
(1640) FuLLR, Gnogologia. No.5746.(1732) 
Physic makes you first sk, and then well; wine 
first makes you well, ang then sick. 
Henry Fievpin¢, Don Puixote in England. Act 
i, sc. 6. (1734) 
Whoever is a friead of vine is an equal enemy 
of himself. (Quien es anjgo del vino, enemigo es 
de si mismo.) 
: CaHIeER, Six M ibe Properbes, p. 285. (1856) 


Befooling wine, pre one, even though 
he be right wise, 6 sinfing and laughing softly, 
and makes him ¢andup and dance, aye, and 
brings forth a ford which were better un- 
spoken. (οἶνον ἡ : 


Homur, Odysse}. Bk xiv, 1. 463. (c. 80 B.C.) 
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Wine makes even an old man dance against his 
will. (οἶνος ἄνωγε γέροντα οὐκ ἐθέλοντα χορεύειν.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iti, No. 19. 

(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin, “Vinum 
senem etiam vel nolentem saltare compellit,” 
or “ductare choreas” (makes him lead the 
dance), and adds that the point of the prov- 
erb is that there is nothing so silly or so 
foreign to his nature which a drunken man 
will not attempt. He cites another proverb 
from ATHENAEUS, bk. iv, “Abundant wine 
renders the sane insane.” 

Wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 

Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile. 

Pope, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xiv, 1. 520. (1726) 


Racked by wine and anger. (Vino tortus et 
ira.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 38. (20 8. c.) 

Thus induced to reveal another’s secrets. 

Wine kindles wrath. (Vinum incendit iram.) 

Seneca, De Ira. Bk. ii, sec. 19. (c. A.D. 55) 
Wine ends in blood. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, f0.70a.(c. 450) 


2 

They also have erred through wine, and 
through strong drink. (Prae ebrietate erra- 
verunt. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, xxviii, 7. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging. (Luxuri- 
osa res, vinum, et tumultuosa ebrietas.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 1. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con- 
tentions? ... They that tarry long at the wine. 
(Cui vae ? cuius patri vae? cui rixae? . . . Nonne 
his, qui commorantur in vino.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 29, 30. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red. (Ne 
intuearis vinum quando flavescit.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 31. 

It (wine]| biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder. (Mordebit ut coluber, et sicut regulus 
venena diffundet.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiii, 32. 


3 
Wine is the first weapon the devils use in 
attacking the voung. 

St. JEROME, The Virgin’s Profession. (c. 420) 

O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no 
name to be known by, let us call thee devil! 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 283. (1605) 

Wine makes old wives wenches. 

Joun CrLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 192. (1639) 
Wine is a poison which borcs through the bowels, 
Lechery is a knife which scrapes the bones 
(Chiu shih ch‘uan ch‘ang tu yao, 
sé nai kua ku kang tao.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 

1000. (1875) 


Wine hath drowned more men than the sea. 
Nicuoras Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, p. 299. 
(1669) FuLLer, Gnomologia. No.5744.(1732) 
Bacchus hath drowned more Men than Neptune. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 830. (1732) 
The Germans say, “Im Becher ersaufen mehr 
als in Mecr” (More men are drowned in 
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the wine-cup than in the ocean), also, “More 
men are drowned in wine than in water.” 


5 
There is a devil in every berry of the grape. 
MoHAMMED, The Koran. Ch. 2. (c. 625) 
He rails bitterly against Bacchus, and swears 
there’s a devil in every berry of the grape. 
James HowELt, Letters. Sec. vii, let. 3. (1647) 
Make good the doctrine of the Turks, 
That in each grape a devil lurks. 
T. WEAVER, Commendatory Verses. (1649) In 
Watton, The Compleat Angler. 
Perhaps every one has not heard the proverb 
“There is a devil in every berry of the grape.” 
This proverb is in use in some parts of England, 
and is said to have strayed hither from Turkey 
HILDERIC FRIEND, Flower-Lore, Ὁ. 54. (1884) 


IV—Wine In, Secrets Out 


6 
Wine has no rudder. (τὸν οἶνον οὐκ ἔχειν 
πηδάλια.) 

ATHENAEUS, Detpnosophistat. (c. A.D. 200) The 
last word is also used metaphorically for 
reins or bridle. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
ii, iii, 18, with the Latin, “Vinum caret 
clavo.” 

Wine wears no brecches. 

JaMES HoweE Lt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 7. (1659) 
D’IsraELI, Curiosities of Literature: Philos- 
ophy of Proverbs, cites the Spanish proverb 
from which the English is derived. “El vino 
no trae bragas,” and adds, “for men in wine 
expose their most secret thoughts.” 

When wine has giv’n indecent language birth 

Cowper, Conversation, |. 263. (1781) 


7 
Wine overshadows thought. (οἶνος τῷ φρονεῖν 
ἐπισκοτεῖ.) 


Eusu us, Fragments. Frag. 11. (c. 375 Β. 6.) 
It has passed into a proverb that wisdom 1s 
clouded by wine. (In proverbium cessit sapien- 
tiam vino obumbrari.) 

PLINY THE Ever, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xxui. 

ch. 1, sec. 23. Cited by Erasmus, Adagta, i. 
ii, 61, and condensed to “Sapientia vino ob- 
umbratur” (Wit is clouded by wine). 

Ther dronkennesse regneth in any route. 

Ther is no conseil hid, with-outen doute. 

Craucer. Man of Law’s Tale, Ἰ. 678. (c. 1386) 
Dronkennesse is verray sepulture 
Of mannes wit and his discrecioun, 

In whom that drinke hath dominacioun, 
He can no conseil kepe, it is no drede, 
Now kepe yow fro the whyte and fro the rede 

Cnraucer, The Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 232. 

For wher that wyn doth wit awei, 
Wisdom hath loste the rihte weie. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, Bk. vi, 1. 555 
(c. 1390) 
When ale is in, wyt is out. 

Joun Hry woop, Proverbs, p. 153. (1546) 
When the wine is in, the wit is out. 

Tuomas BEcon, Catechism, p. 375. (1560) 

A good old man, sir; he will be talking: as ther 
say, When the age [ale] is in, the wit Is out. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado, iii, 5, 37. (1598 
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We use to say, that when drink is in, wit is out; 

but if wit were not out, drink would not be in. 
JosepH Ηλι, Contemplations, xiv, 2. (1615) 

Where the drink goes in, the wit goes out. 

GeorcE HERBERT, Jacwla Prudentum. (1640) 
Next day, when wine was out, and wit in. 

DaniEL RocErs, Naaman the Syrian, sig. E2. 
(1642) 

When drink’s in wit’s out. 

JAMES Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 340. (1721) 
Wine within, wit without. (Vin dentro, senno 
fuora.) 

Rosert Branp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 156. (1814) 
A Spanish proverb. The Germans say it in 
two words, “Voll, toll” (Full, mad). The 
Italians say, “Dove entra il vino, esce la 
vergogna” (Where wine enters, modesty 
exits), or “Dove entra i) bere, se n’esce il 
sapere” (Where drink enters, wit exits), the 
same form used by the Danes. 

When the rum is in, the wit is out. 

Trmotny Say Artuur, Ten Nights in a Bar- 

room. Night vii, p. 142. (1854) 


1 

The truthful god of free speech unlocks the 
heart’s secrets. (Condita cum verax aperit 
praecordia Liber.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. iv, I. 89. (35 8.6.) 
Liber, the Liberator, was identified with 
Bacchus. 

Thou [wine] unlockest the thoughts of the wise 
and their secret purpose by merry Bacchus’ spell. 
(Tu sapientium | curas et arcanum iocoso {| con- 
silium retegis Lyaeo.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode xxi, 1. 14. (23 B.C.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, ii, 2, the French be- 
ing, ‘Dans tes joyeux transports, O Bacchus! 
le sage se laisse arracher son secret.” 

Excess of wine unlocks secrets. (Ebrietas 
operta recludit.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 16. (20 B.c.) 
When wine goes in, secrets come out. 

Babylonian Talmud: Erubin, fo. 65b; Sanhe- 
drin, fo. 38a. (c. 450) 

When wine enters, the secret comes out. 

Midrash: Numbers Rabbak, x, 8. (c. 625) There 
is a play here not possible to translate, for 
the numerical value of the letters of “yayin” 
(wine) is seventy, exactly the same as for 
“sod” (secret). See also Midrash Tanchu- 
mah: Sheminee. 

Wine unbungs the most intimate secrets of those 
who drink too much of it. (Le vin faict desbonder 
les plus intimes secrets ἃ ceulx qui en ont prins 
oultre mesure.) 

MontaicneE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1580) 

Wine in excess neither keeps sccrets nor fulfils 
promises. (ΕἸ vino demasiado ni guarda secreto 
ni cumple palabra.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 43. (1615) 
Whosoever loveth wine shall not be trusted of 
any man, for he cannot keep a secret. 

Sm Water Rarecu, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. ix. (1616) In the same section Ralegh 
quotes Innocentius as saying, “There is no 
secrecy where drunkenness rules. Whom have 
not plentiful cups made eloquent ?” 
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When wine sinks, words swim. 

JAMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 354. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5622. (1732) The 
French say, “Lorsque le vin descend, les 
paroles remontant” (When wine goes down, 
words come up). 

Wine is a revealer of secrets. (Chiu fa hsin fu 
chih yen.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.999.(1875) 


Kings, we are told, ply with many a bumper 
and test with wine the men they are anxious 
to see through. (Reges dicuntur multis urgere 
culullis | et torquere mero, quem perspexisse 
laborent.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 434. (c. 20 B.c.) 
There, with the wine before you, you will tell of 
many things. (Illic adposito narrabis multa 
Lyaeo.) 

Ovin, Amores. Bk. ti, eleg. 11, 1. 49. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Drink beyond measure will lead all men to take 
no thought of their tongues. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Lokasenna. St. 47. 

(c. 900) 
Wine turns a Man inside outwards. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5751.(1732) 
The drunken mouth speaks the inmost thought. 
(Trunkener Mund, redet aus Herzensgrund.) 

Camirr, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 350. (1856) 
Licker talks mighty loud w’en it git loose fum 
de jug. 

J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880) 


V—In Vino Veritas 


3 
Wine, my dear boy, and truth. (οἶνος, ὦ φίλε 
wai, καὶ ἀλάθεα.) 

Atcagzus, Fragments. Frag. 126 Loeb. (c. 600 
B.C.) SCHOLIAST on PLATO, Sym posum, 217E, 
says, “Wine and truth (οἶνος καὶ ἀλήθειαν͵ 
a saying used of those who speak the truth 
when drunk; and it is the beginning of a 
song in Alcaeus.” Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, vii, 17, who gives the Latin, “In vino veri- 
tas.” It is sometimes given as Alcaeus gives 
it, “Vinum et veritas.” See Eomonps, Lyra 
Graeca, i, 399. 

Wine, as the saying goes, is truthful.(7d λεγόμενον, 
οἶνος ἦν ἀληθήτ.) 

Prato, Symposium. Sec. 217E. (c. 380 B.C.) 
Wine and truth goes the saying, lad. (olvos ὦ φίλε 
παῖ λέγεται καί ἀλάθεα.) 

Treocritvs, 14.]5. Idy] xxix, ]. 1. (c. 270 B.C.) 
It has become a common proverb that in wine 
there is truth. (Vulgoque veritas iam attributa 
vino est.) 

Puiny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xiv, sec. 141. 

(A.D. 77) 
In wine is the truth hidden. (En vin est vérité 
cachée.) 

Raperais, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 45. (1552) The 
French also say, “Aprés bon vin, parole sin- 
‘cére” (After good wine, truthful word) ; the 
Germans, “Im Rausch spricht man die Wahr- 
heit” (In drink a man speaks the truth). 
“Fair fa’ guid drink,” say the Scots, “for it 
gars folk speak as they think.” 
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This Proverbe is verified, Truth is in wine. 

STEFANO GUA2z0, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 155. (1574) Young, tr. 
I perceiue sober men tell most lies, for in vino 
veritas. 

Joun Lyty, Mother Bombie. (c. 1590) Works 

(Bond), ili, 199. 
Wine telleth truth and should not be belied. 

RANDLE CotTcrave, Dictionary: Mentir. (1611) 
Grant but the adage true that truth’s in wine. 

THOMAS PECKE, Parnassi Puerperium, Ὁ. 5. 

(1659) 
When the Wine enters, out goes the Truth. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 

I had recourse to the maxim, in vino veritas, a 
man who is well warmed with wine will speak 
truth. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Boswett, Life. (1772) 

In wine there’s truth, they say. 

PAauLDING, The Bucktails. Act iii, sc. 2. (1815) 
Wine in truth out. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. Ch. 27. (1839) 
There is no saying truer than that... there is 
truth in wine. Wine . . . has the merit of forcing 
a man to show his true colours. 

Troiitopr, He Knew He Was Right, ch 51. 

(1869) 
A firm believer in that old ‘In vino veritas’ saw. 

Grorcr. Bacay, Red Is for Killing, p. 166.(1941) 
We had a clear case of in vino veritas. 

Neato Marsu, Death in Ecstasy, Ὁ. 146. (1941) 
When the drink goes in the truth comes out. 

Hvucn Apois, Night Over the Wood,p.60.(1943) 


1 
Wine is a spying-hole into a man. (οἶνος ἀν- 
θρώποισι Siowrpor. ) 

ALCAEUS, Fragments. Frag. 169, Loeb. (c. 600 
B.C.) Quoted by TzeEtzes on Lycophron: 
“Drunken people disclose the secrets of the 
mind, and this is why Alcaeus says, “Wine 
is a spying-hole into a man.” See EpmMonps, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 425. 

Wine shews what a Man is. Wine washes off the 
Dawb. 

FuL.Ler, Gnomologia. Nos. 5740, 5752. (1732) 
It is most absurdly said, in popular language, 
of any man, that he is disguised in liquor; for, 
on the contrary, most men are disguised by 
sobriety. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY, Confessions of an Eng- 

lish Opium-Eater. (1822) 


2 
Drunkards speak the truth. (Vera dicunt 
ebrios. ) 

Epuippus, Fragment. (c. 350 B.c.) As quoted 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 17. The Spaniards 
say, “La Verdad esta en οἱ vino”; the French, 
“Dans le vin on dit la vérité.” 


If wine tells truth,—and so have said the 
wise,— 
It makes me laugh to think how brandy lies! 
QO. W. Hortmes, The Banker’s Secret, |. 161. 
(1850) 
The old proverb “In wine there is truth” might 
with equal propriety be applied to brandy. 
A. H. Norway, H. & B. in Devon, p. $2. (1897) 
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4 
There is no deceit in a brimmer. 
᾿ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 3. (1678) 


In the fire are gold and silver tested by cun- 
ning men, but wine is the revealer of a man’s 
heart. (ἀνδρός δ᾽ οἶνος ἔδειξε νόον.) 

ΤΉΞΕΟΟΝΙ5, Elegies, 1. 499. (c. 600 B.c.) ΕκΑ5- 
MUS, Adagia, i, vii, 17, gives the Latin, 
“Vinum hominis prodens arguit ingenium.” 

The mirror for the face is bronze, but wine 
for the heart. (κάτοπτρον yap εἴδους χαλκός ἐστ᾽, 
olvos δὲ νοῦ.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments .Frag.393N.(c. 458 B.C.) 
What is in a man’s heart when he is sober is 
on his tongue when he is drunk, as those who 
are given to proverbs say. (ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ τοῦ 
νήφοντος ἐπὶ τῆς γλώττης ἐστὶ τοῦ μεθύοντος.) 

PLuTARCH, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 503F. 
(c. A.D. 95) Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vii, 
17, who gives the Latin, “Quicquid in pectore 
conditum est, in apertum proferre,” and 
quotes a line from Euripides, “Wine betrays 
the heart.” 

The thynge that lyeth in a sobre mans harte, is 
in the tonge of the dronkarde. (Quod in corde 
sobrii, id est in lingua ebrii.) 

ERASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. i, No. 55.(1508) 
Taverner, tr. (1550) 

He speaks in his drink what he thought in his 
drouth. Eng. What sobriety conceals, drunkenness 
reveals. Lat. Quod in corde sobrii, in ore ebrii. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 134. (1721) 
It is an old Prouerbe, Whatsoever is in the heart 
of the sober man, is in the mouth of the drunk- 
arde. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 146. (1579) 
What soberness conceals Drunkenness reveals. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologta, Ὁ. 47. (1639) 
As fire discovers the properties of gold, so wine 
lays open the hearts of men. 

Rosert BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 156. (1814) 
The Germans sav, “Im Wasser kannst du 
dein Antlitz sehn, Im Wein des andern Herz 
espahn” (In water you may see your own 
face, in wine, the heart of another). 


Vi—Wine and Women 


6 
There’s nothing in his head but wine and 
women. (ὅστις γε πίνειν olde καὶ βινεῖν μόνον.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, |. 740. (405 B.c.) 
Wine and women make the heart lustful. 

BEN S1rA, Book of Wisdom, xix, 2. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Those two main plagues and common dotages of 
human kind, wine and women, ... go com- 
monly together. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 13. (1621) 


7 

Wine and women will make men of under- 
standing to fall away. (Vinum et mulieres 
apostatare faciunt sapientes. ) 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, xix, 2. (c. 190 B. c.) 
cht and women into apostacy Cause wise men 
to fall. 

Unxnown, Remedy of Love. Sec. 37. (¢. 1532) 
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Women and wine doe make a man 
A doting foole all that they can. 
Lewis Evans, Withals Dictionary Revised, sig. 
O2. (1586) CLaRKg, p. 28; Ray, p. 52. 
Wine, women, and dice, will bring a man to lice. 
Joun Frorio, Second Fruites, Ὁ. 73. (1591) 
Wine and women make men runagates. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 236. (1616) 
Gaming, women, and wine, while they laugh they 
make men pine. 
Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 606. (1640) 
Play, women, and wine undo men laughing. 
James Howe 1, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1659) 
Women and Wine make Men out of their Wits. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5803.(1732) 


1 
One cup of wine is good for a woman; two are 
degrading; three make her wanton; four 
destroy her sense of shame. 
Babylonian Talmud: Kethuboth, fo. 65a. (c. 
450) “Wine leads both man and woman to 
adultery.” R..—Numbers: Rabbah, x, 4. 


Money, wine, and women, have good and bad 
things in them. 

RaNbDLE Corcrave, Dictionary: Argent. (1611) 
Woman, money, and wine, have their good and 
their pine. 

Joun WoproepHe, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 484. (1623) The French say, 
“Femme, argent, et vin, Ont leur bien et 
Jeur venin” (Women, money and wine have 
their pleasure and their poison). 

I believe in women, wine, whiskey, and war. 

J. A. McDovcatt, Speech, U.S. Senate, Feb., 

1861. 
3 
No more enticing combination is possible: 
night, woman, wine. (Istoc inlecebrosius | fieri 
nil potest: nox mulier vinum.) 

Piautus, Bacchides, |. 87. (190 B.C.) 

I'll sweeten my life with pleasure and wine and 
love. (Voluptate, vino et amore delectavero.) 

Prautus, Mercator, |. 548. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 
: Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, sc. 178. (1818) 


Wine, women and song. (*6T0us καὶ γύναια καὶ 
τὸ ληρεῖν.) 

PriutarcnH, Moralia: How to Tell a Flatterer, 
52D. (ς. A.p. 95) 

Who loves not women, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long. 

(Wer nicht liebt Weiber, Wein, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenslang.) 

JOHANN Hetnricn Voss (?) On the authority 
of Btcumann, Gefliigelte Worte, who savs 
that Voss printed the couplet in the Wu- 
senalmanack, Hamburg, in 1777. Reot.icn, 
Die Poetischen die Getsterkelter, states that 
Voss included the couplet in a collection of 
his . It is usually ascribed to Martin 
Luther, without any authority, except a 
slightly similar passage in his Table-Talk 
(No. 728.) It was attributed to Luther by Th. 
Weyler, who changed Weiber (women) to 


WINGS 


Weib (wife) in order to make the verse a 
little more decorous. 

Then sing, as Martin Luther sang, 

As Doctor Martin Luther sang: 

“Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

He is a fool his whole life long.”’ 

᾿ THACKERAY, Adventures of Philip. Ch. 7.(1862) 


Wine and wenches empty men’s purses. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 26, (1678) 
Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the wants great. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. (1721) 
Kelly says this jingle is a translation of “an 
old monkish rhyme,” “Pisces, perdices, vin- 
um, nec non meritrices, | Corrumpunt cis- 
tam, et quicquid ponis in istam.” See also 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6416. (1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746. 
Formerly I was rich, but three things made me 
bare: 
Dice, Wine, Love, by these am I made destitute. 
(Dives eram dudum, fecerunt me tria nudum: 
Alea, Vina, Venus, per quae sum factus egenus.) 
ROBERT BLanp, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 158. (1814) 
HeEnpERSOoN, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 88. A Latin 
jingle of the Middle Ages. 
Play, women, and wine are enough to make a 
prince a pauper. 
C. H. Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 11. (1880) 


All men love wealth, wine, and women. (Chiu 
sé jén jén ai, ts‘ai pai tung jén hsin.) 
WitliaM Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1498. (1875) 


: WINGS 
The young gentleman . . . seemed to be on 
Wings. 


Grorce MeEReEvITH, The Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
evel. Ch. 20. (1859) 
They sealed the promise with a long, loving kiss, 
and Gerard went home on wings. 
CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ch. 6. (1861) 


8 
To clip one’s wings. (Pennas incidere alicui.) 
Cicero, Ad Altticum. Bk. iv, epis. 2. (57 B.C.) 
Away to prison with him, Ile clippe his winges. 
CHRISTOPHER MarLowE, The Massacre at Paris, 
I. 1064. Act iii, sc. 2. (1590) 
To clip the Wings 
Of their high-flying Arbitrary Kings. 
Joun Drypen, tr., Georgics, iv, 161. (1697) 
To clip the wings of our self-conceit. 
J. 5. ΒΙΑΟΚΊΣ, Self-Culture, Ὁ. 10. (1874) 
TO CUT OFF HIS COMB, see under ComB. 
To TAKE HIM DOWN A PEG, see under Pec 


Don’t furnish me with wings. (#4 μ᾽ dvawrépov. ) 

Menanoes, The Arbitrants, 1. 743. (ς. 300 B.C.) 

‘ “Don’t make me walk on air.” “Alis volat 

propriis” (He flies with his own wings) is 

a Latin proverb. The French say, “Volez de 

vos propres ailes’” (Fly with your ον 
wings). 


WINKING 


He hath, according to the Proverbe, wings broder 
than the nest. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, Ὁ. 
185. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


1 
He did fly upon the wings of the wind. (Vola- 
vit super pennas ventorum. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xviii, 10. (c. 250 B.c.) 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind. (Qui 
ambulas super pennas ventorum.) 

Old Testument: Psalms, civ, 3. 

And on the wings of all the winds 
Came flying all abroad. 
TyHomas STERNHOLD, A Metrical Version of 
Psalm xviti. (1547) 
On wings of winds came flying all abroad. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 218. (1733) 
The foe . . . seems to come and go on the wings 
of the wind. 

WASHINGTON IrvinG, The Adventures of Cap- 

tain Bonneville. Vol. ii, ch. 19. (1837) 


2 
Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I fly away and be at rest. (Quis dabit 
mihi pennas sicut columbae, et volabo, et re- 
quiescam? ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ἵν, 6. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The Wings of the Dove. 

Henry JAMES. Title of Novel. (1902) 


3 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea. (Si sumpsero 
pennas meas diluculo, et habitavero in ex- 
tremis maris. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cxxxix, 9. (c. 250 B.C.) 
The Wings of the Morning. 

Louts Tracy. Title of novel. (1905) 


4 
The barking of the aroused watch-dog seemed 
to give wings to their feet. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 10. (1876) 


2 
Yef thu wel wrist te under godes wengen. 
Unknown, Hali Meidenhad, 66. (c. 1230) 
Under the wynge ΟἹ my proteccyon 
All rebels brought be to subieccyon. 
STEPHEN Hawes, The Example of Virtue, vii, 
87. (1510) 
I haue ever be brought vp at home, vnder my 
mothers wynge. 
JEHNAN PALSGRAVE, tr., Acolastus. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1540) 
(She lived) under the wing of an old maiden aunt. 
SAMUEL Foore, The Commissary. Ch. 3. (1765) 


WINKING 


6 

The times of this ignorance God winked at. 
(τοὺς μὲν οὖν χρόνους τῆς ἀγνοίας ὑπεριδὼν ὁ 
θεὸς.) 


New Testament: Acts, xvii, 30. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Et tempora quidem huius ig- 
norantiae despiciens Deus.” 


By wynkyng at his preparations . . . encoraged 
hym to be the bolder. 


Ottver Cromwe t, Life and Letters (1902). 
Vol. ii, p. 108. (1537) 
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The magistrates wincke at it, or els, as looking 


thorowe their fingers, they see it, and will not 
566 it. 
PuiLire StusBes, The Anatomie of Abuses, p. 
100. (1583) 
Many a time I have winked and wouldn’t see too 
much. 
Cuartes Reape, The Clotster and the Hearth. 
Ch. 46. (1861) 


7 
He that winketh with his eye planneth evil 
things. 
BEN Srra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxvii, 22. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 
He that winketh, whan he sholde see, 
Al wilfully, god lat him never thee. 
CuHaucer, Nonne Preestes Tale, 1. 611. (c. 1387) 


8 
Wink and choose: you shall find them all 
alike. 

RosErt Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 

Winke and chuse. 

Joun CLarkeE, Paroemtologia, Ὁ. 14. (1639) 
One may wink and choose. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 347. (1678) 
9 


For ofte . . . Betre is to winke than to loke. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 54. (1390) 
There is a Time to wink, as well as to see. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomtologia. No. 4885.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1747 
Bean-pods are noisiest when dry, 

And you always wink with your weakest eye 
Bret Harte, The Tale of a Pony. (c. 1875) 
An unmistakable wink. . . . In every language it 
meant the same .. anything for a quiet life 

HELEN MAcINNES, Assignment in Brittany, p. 
248. (1942) 
10 
All winkers are not blind. 
Henry Hvutn, ed., Ancient Ballads, Ὁ. 375. (c. 
1570) 
Although I wincke I am not blind. 
CLEMENT Ropinson, A Handefull of Pleasant 
Delites (Arber), p. 45. (1584) 
Tell me, dost thinke 
That all are blinde that are content to winke? 
Joun ANDREWES, Anatomie of Baseness. (1615) 


11 
Thenne Wakede I of my wink. 
WILLIAM LANGCLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus v, I. 3. (1362) 
The uncommonly big gentleman .. . taking 
forty winks. 
eee Ecan, Tom and Jerry. Ch. 3. (1828) 
, 
He that wynketh with one eye and loketh with 
the tother, 
I wyll nat trust hym, and he were my brother. 
ἸΈΗΑΝ Parscrave, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 
782. (1530) Hrywoon, i, 11;FULLER,No.6458. 
To winke with one eye, and looke with another. 
RANDLE CotcrAvE, Dictionary: Borgner.(1611) 
Men that wink with one Eye, see more true, 
And take their Aim much better, than with two. 
Samuet Burzer, Remains, i, $5. (a. 1680) 
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1 
He that winketh with the eye causeth sorrow. 
(Qui annuit oculo, dabit dolorem.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 10. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Hard must he winke that shuts his eyes from 
heav’n. 

Francis Quar_es, A Feast for Wormes. Pt. iii, 

Med. 3. (1620) 


2 
Wink each at other; hold the sweet jest up. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
ili, 2, 239. (1596) 
I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you 
will teach her to know my meaning. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 333. (1599) 
I only tip him the wink, he knows an ale-house 
from a hovel. 
ETHERIDGE, The Man of Mode.Act i, sc.1.( 1676) 
Jingle . . . then added, with a knowing wink. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 9. (1837) 
Facts of this kind can of course be always dis- 
missed with knowing wink and a sarcastic smile. 
Lorp RosEBErY, Life of Pitt. Ch. 13. (1891) 


3 
When most I wink, then do mine eyes best 
see. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets, xliii. (1609) 
He sees most that seems to wink. 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, The Gentleman Danc- 
ing-Master. Act 5. (1671) 


4 
The company will be here in a wink, as a 
body may say. 
THOMAS SOUTHERNE, The Maid’s Last Prayer. 
Act iii, sc. 2. (1693) 
In a wink the false love turns to hate. 
Tennyson, Vivien, 1. 701. (1859) 
A WINK’S AS GOOD AS A NOD, see under Nop. 
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5 
May the better win! (7«@ δ᾽ ὁ κάρρων.) 
ALCMAN. Frag. 91. (c. 630 B.c.) Quoted by 
APOLLONIUS, Syntax, 212. See Epmonps, 
Lyra Graeca, i, 103. Plutarch has, κάρρονων 
yixn (The best man wins). 
Winne who-so may for al is for to selle. 
Cnraucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 414. (c. 
1386) 
That [advice] which bystanders invariably give 
to the smallest boy in a street fight, namely, “Go 
in and win.” 
; Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. 2. (1837) 


Too light winning makes the prize light. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.545.(1855) 


A man winneth not the wager without run- 
ning. 
STerano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 
p. 95. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


Thou hast woone her—weare her. 
Gasrizt Harvey, Letter Book (Camden Soc.), 
p. 114. (1573) 
By force of loue I had won you, and were worthy 
to wear you. 
Grorce Perrin, Petite Pallace, i, 19. (1576) 
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Thou onely hast wonne me by loue, and shalt 
onely weare me by law. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 81. (1579) 
Win it and wear it, it is yet unsoiled. 
Mar.LowE, Jew of Malta. Act ii, sc. 3. (ς. 1592) 
Win me and wear me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 1, 
82. (1598) 
Court her, win her, wear her, wed her. 

Tuomas Heywoop, The Fayre Maide of the 
Exchange. (1607) Works (1874), ii, 54. 
Now is vour time! win her and wear her before 

the month is over. 
THaCKERAY, Barry Lyndon. Ch. 11. (1844) 
As for his daughter .. . you have yet to “win 
her and wear her,” as the saving is. 
FREDERICK Marryat, The Children of the New 
Forest. Ch. 27.(1847) See also under ΝΟΟΙΝΟ. 


9 
He plays well that wins. 

Grorce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 552. 
(1640) The French say, “Qui gagne, joue 
bien’; the Germans, “Wer gewinnt, spielt 
am besten.” 

It signifies nothing to play well if you lose. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.435.(1855) 
THEY LAUGH THAT WIN, see under LAUGHTER. 
10 I might put my winnyng in mine eye. 
And see neuer the woorse. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


11 
In a bushel of winning is not a handful of 
cunning. 

Ricuarp Hitts, Common-place Book, Ὁ. 131. 


(c. 1530) 
12 


Thou hast woon goulde, now weare gould. 

BriAN MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. C4. (1583) 
Win gold and wear gold. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 336. (1605) 
Earned with her industry—and good reason— 
win purple and wear purple. 

THOMAS Futter, A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine. 

Bk. iv, ch. 6, sec. 1. (1650) 
He that wins gold, let him wear gold, I cry 

TATHAM, The Rump. Act iii, sc. 1. (1660) 

I, who have won the gold, am only fit to wear it. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iii, 350. (1748) 
Very few [proverbs] .. . would fain persuade 
you that “luck is all,” or that your fortunes are 
in any other hands, under God, except your own. 
This . . . Win purple and wear purple, proclaims. 

R. C. Trencn, Proverbs. Ch. 5. (1853) 

13 


All is not won that is put in the purse. 
oan Ray, English Proverbs, p. 127. (1678) 
1 


He wins without glory who wins without dan- 
ger. (Eum sine gloria vinci, qui sine periculo 
vincitur. ) 

Seneca, De Providentia.Ch. 3, sec. 4.(c. A. Ὁ. 45) 


15 
Nothing can seem foul to those that win. 
SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, v, 1, 8. (1597) 
It’s a poor winner that gloats. 
Mary McCartuy, The Company She Keeps, 
p. 273. (1942) 


WINNING 


II—Winning and Losing 
See also Gain and Loss 


1 

The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse, 

Dance before dead England’s hearse. 
BLAKE, Auguries of Innocence. (a. 1827) 


2 

What’s lost to-day may be won to-morrow. 

(Lo que hoy se pierde se gane mafiana.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1605) 

3 

Nor woman true but even as stories tell, 

Wonne with an egge, and lost againe with shell. 
GEORGF GASCOIGNE, Posies. (1575) Works 

(Cunliffe), i, 450. 

If he perceiue thee to be wonne with a Nut, he 

wil imagine that thou be lost with an Apple. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 59. (1579) 
To be wonne with the egg and lost with the shell, 
is a great inconstancie. 

GERVASE BABINGTON, Works, p. 51. (a. 1610) 
He that is won with a Nut, may be lost with 
an Apple. 

THOMAS FULLER ,Gnomologia. No. 2201.(1732) 
He’s won with a Feather, and lost with a Straw. 

THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 2476. 


4 
Recower the hors or leese the saddle too. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
It was my full entent, 
To loose the sadle or the horse to winne. 

GASCOIGNE, Posies, p. 169. (1575) 

He hath both ieoperded the horse and lost the 
saddle. 

Wirxmson, The Family of Loue, 62b. (1579) 
Goe to dice for it, and win the bridle or lose 
the saddle. 

Tuomas NAsne, Unfortunate Traveller. (1594) 
[He] litel pravs’d his labours evill speed, 

That for to winne the saddle lost the steed. 

EpMUND SpENSER, The Fairie Queene. Bk. iv, 
canto v, st. 22. (1596) 

In the warres, where Τ will either winne the 
Horse, or lose the Saddle. 

Nicroras Breton, A Packet of Mad Letters, 
p. 7. (1603) That is. win a great prize or 
lose evervthing 

Fither win the horse or lose the saddle. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 199. (1670) 
Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 96. (1721) The 
Italians say, “E meglio perder la sella che il 
cavailo” (It is better to lose the saddle than 
the horse). 

To win the mare or lose the halter, to play 
double or quits. 

H. O. HattiwELt, Dictionary: Mare, (1847) 


5 
One hazards losing in wishing to win too 
much. (On hasarde de perdre en voulant trop 
gagner. ) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Le Heron. Bk. vii, fab 4. 

(1678) 

Win at first and lose at last. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 349. (1678) 
Losing comes of winning. 

Scarrnorouct, Chinese Proverbs, 761. (1875) 
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6 

Heads or tails. (Capita aut navia.) 
Macrosius, Satires. Sat. i, 1. 7. (c. A.D. 400) 

For matrimony and hanging here, 

Both go by destiny so clear, 

That you as sure may pick and choose, 

As Cross, I win; and Pile, you lose. 


From the French crotx ou pile, the two sides 
of a coin. See under Cross. 
Women’s claims are not allowed in law-courts. 
It’s heads Law wins, tails they lose. 
WILLIAM De Morcan, It Never Can Happen 
Again. Ch. 38. (1909) See also under CHEAT- 
ING. 


7 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, v, 3, 15. (1605) 


8 
For what so euer thou wynnes in the shyre 
Thou shalt lese it in the hondreth. 

RopertT WHITINTON, Vulgaria (E.E.TS.), p. 93. 
(1520) A “hundred” is a subdivision of a 
county. 

But towne or feelde, where most thrift did apeere, 
What ye wan in the hundred ye lost in the sheere. 

JoHn Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
bee some win in the hundred, they lose in the 
shire. 

Wrmam CamMven, Remains, Ὁ. 335. (1605) 
Taxes and imposts upon them, doe seldome good 
to the Kings reuenew, for that that he winnes in 
the Hundred, he leeseth in the Shire. 

Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Empire. (1675) 
As our English proverb saith, “What is lost in 
the hundred will! be found in the shire”; so what 
was lost in the shire would be found in the land 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 538. (1662) 
What is got in the county, is lost in the hundred 
What is got in the whole sum is lost in particular 
reckonings; or . what is got one wav. is lost 
another. 

Joun Ray, Enelish Proverbs, p. 155. (1670) 
What they lose in the Hundred. they gain in the 
County. 

THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5522. (1732) 
WaT I LOSE ON THE SWINGS I GET BACK ON THE 
ROUNDABOUTS, see under GAIN AND Loss. 
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9 
A good winter brings a good summer. 
Tromas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 12. (1633) 
Snowy winter, a plentiful harvest. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 
After a rainy winter follows a fruitful spring 
RICHARD [Nwarps, Weather Lore, Ὁ. 9. (1893) 
For other weather proverbs see INWaARDS. 


10 
There is Winter enough for the Snipe and 
Woodcock too. 
ΘΗΝ Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4939. (1712) 
But winter ling’ring chills the lap of May. 
Ouiver GotpsaitH, The Traveller, 1. 172.(1764) 
Winter lingered so long in the lap of Spring, that 
it occasioned a great deal of talk. 
Brit Nve (Epcar Witson). Baled Hay. (1884) 
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WISDOM 


1 
As we use to say of winter, the judgments of 
God do never rot in the sky. 

JosepH HAL, Contemplations, xiii, 1. (1612) 
Winter never dies in her dams belly. 

Unxnown, Berkeley MSS, iii, 33. (1639) 

Till thy Lord hath truly brought down thy winter 
out of the sky, know it will never rot there. 

Daniet RoceErs, Naaman, ix, 264. (1642) 

Winter does not rot in the clouds. 

WILLIAM GURNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour (1679). Verse xii, ch. 1, p. 61. (1655) 
The Italians sav, “Νὰ caldo πὸ gelo Resta mai 
in cielo” (Neither heat nor cold remains 
always in the sky). 


2 
Every mile is two in winter. 


Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 947. (1640) 
3 


Sharp winter is now loosened. (Solvitur acris 
hiems. ) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. i, ode 4, }. 1. (23 B.C.) 
Though Jupiter brings the unlovely winters, he 
also takes them awav. (Informes hiemes reducit | 
Iuppiter; idem | summovet.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 10, 1. 15. 

Spring follows winter. (Sequitur ver hyemem.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. iv, No. 89. 

(1523) “Etiam male fortuna suas habet leci- 
tates” (Even bad fortune has its changes). 
The French say, “Aprés ce temps-ci il en 
viendra un autre” (After this season will come 
another), and an Icelandic proverb asserts, 
“Dag folger aven pa vinternatten” (Day fol- 
lows even on the winter night). 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

SHELLEY, Ode to the West Wind. (1819) 
4 


When great leaves fall, the winter is at hand. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111, ii, 3, 33. (1592) 

Well, horse, winter will come. 
James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 13. (1659) 
A green winter makes a fat churchyard. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 42. (1670) Ray 
says there is no truth in this proverb. See also 
under CHRISTMAS. 

Winter comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings the doctor good cheer. 


OcpEN NasH, Summergreen for President. 
5 


Winter tames man, woman, and beast. 
SHAKESPEARE,] aming of Shrew, iv, 1, 24.(1593) 

Wedding and ill wintering tame both man and 

beast. 

: Joun Crarxr, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 328. (1639) 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone. (Iam enim hiems transiit, imber abiit, 
et recessit.) 

Old Testament: Song of Solomon, ii, 11. (c. 

900 B.C.) 

The turtles vois is herd, by douve swete: 
The winter is goon, witb alle his reynes wete. 
: Cnravucer, The Marchantes Tale, 1. 895. (c.1388) 


Wynttur ettythe that somer gettyth. 


Unknown, Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgremage, l. 


155. (c. 1460) 


That which summer getts, winter eats. 
MS. Proverbs. (c. 1645) In Notes and Queries, 
cliv, 27. 
Winter is summer’s heir. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 218. (1678) 
Winter finds but summer lays up. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 219. 
Winter draws out what Summer laid in. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5753. (1732) 


8 

He who passes a day of winter passes one of 

his mortal enemies. (Qui passe un jour d’yver 

si passe un de ses ennemis mortelz.) 
UNKNOWN, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1450) 

He that passeth a winter’s day escapes an enemy. 
GeorGE Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 863. 

(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 156. (1670) 


WISDOM 


See also Fools and Wise Men; Knowledge 
and Wisdom; Learning; Wit and Wisdom 


I—Wisdom: What It Is 


9 

He who knows useful things, not many things. 
is wise. (ὁ χρήσιμ᾽ εἰδώς, οὐχ ὁ πόλλ᾽ εἰδώς, 
σοφός.) 

AESCHYLUuS, Fragments. No. 218, Smyth. (c. 

458 B.c.) Quoted by Stonagus, Anthology, 
iii, 3, 11. 
Wisdom loketh and ameasureth the ende of 
thinges. 

CHAUCER (?), Boethius, ii, i, 95. (c. 1380) 
Wisdom consists in rising superior both to com- 
mon sense and to folly, and in lending one’s self 
to the universal delusion without becoming. its 
dupe. (La sagesse consiste ἃ Juger le bon sens et 
la folie, et a se preter a lillusion universelle sans 
en étre dupe.) 

Henri AMIEL, Journal, 11 Dec., 1872. 

Wisdom lies 
In masterful administration of the unforeseen. 


RosperT Brivces, The Testament of Beauty 
10 


Wise is he who learns from every man. 

Babylonian Talmud: Abodah Zara, iv,1.(c.450) 
Who is the wise man? He who knows his own 
shortcomings. 

Babylonian Talmud: Chullin, fo. 44. 
That man is wise who neither hopes nor fears 
anything from the uncertain events of the future 
(Il est sage de se mettre ni crainte, ni espérance 
dans l’avenir incertain.) 

ANATOLE FRANCE, Le Procurateur de Judée. (c. 

1900) 


11 

They call him the wisest man to whose mind 
that which is required at once occurs. (Sapi- 
entissimum esse dicunt eum, cui, quod opus 
sit, ipsi veniat in mentem. ) 

CicerG, Pro Cluentio. Ch. 31, sec. 84. (66 B.¢.) 
All wisdom is not new wisdom, and the past 
should be studied if the future is to be success- 
fully encountered. 

Winston CHurcuHitL, Radio Broadcast, 21 

March, 1943. 


WISDOM 


Wisdom is a tree that grows in the heart, and its 
fruit appears upon the tongue. 
FRIEDRICH DiEz, Asiatische Merkwiirdigkeiten, 
i, 84. (1840) 


1 
To read the present aright, and profit by 
the occasion. (γιγνώσκειν τὰ παρόντ᾽ ὀρθῶς, καιρῷ 
δ᾽ dw’ ἕπεσθαι. 

Homer, when Hesiod asked him what was the 
mark of wisdom. ALcipamus, Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod. Sec. 321. (c. 400 B.C.) 

Wisdom consists in the ability to discriminate 
between the probable and improbable, and in 
being reconciled to the inevitable. 

SALOMON [ΒΝ GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 209. (c. 1050) 

Wisdom sails with wind and tide. 
JOHN Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 97. (1591) 


2 
Wisdom first teaches what is right. (Prima 
docet rectum sapientia. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 189. (c. A.D. 120) 
Wisdom without honesty is mere craft and 
cozenage. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata: Vita Recta. (1636) 
Wisdom is only tn truth. (Die Weisheit ist nur in 
der Wahrheit.) 

GOETHE, Spriiche in Prosa. Pt. iii. (1819) 
Wisdom and Goodness are twin-born. 

Cowrer, Expostulation, 1. 634. (1781) 


3 
Wisdom consists, not in stumbling on truth by 
chance but in marking, learning, and inwardly 
digesting it. (Celui-la n’est pas raisonnable. a 
qui le hasard fait trouver la raison; mais celui 
qui la connait, qui la discerne et qui la goute.) 
La RocuFFroucauLp, Maximes, No. 105. (1665) 
The paraphrase is by F. G. Stevens. 
Wisdom denotes the pursuing of the best ends 
by the best means. 
Francts HuTCHINSON, Sr., Beauty and Virtue. 
Treatise ii, sec. 5. (1725) 
The art of being wise is the art of knowing what 
to overlook. 
: WriiriaM Jams, Psychology, ii, 369. (1890) 


Wisdom is to the soul what health is to the 
body. (La sagesse est a l’4me ce que la santé 
est pour le corps.) 

La RocnEFovcaULp, Maximes. No. 541. (1665) 


5 

Wise men are those who drink old wine and 
see old plays. (Qui utuntur vino vetere sapi- 
entis puto | et qui libenter veteres spectant 
fabulas.) 


᾿ PLautus, Casina: Prologue, |. 5. (ς. 200 B.C.) 


Wisdom is the perfect good of the human 
mind. (Sapientia perfectum bonum est men- 
tis humanae.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxxix,sec.4.(a.a. 0.64) 
The principal office of wisdom is to distinguish 
good and evil. (Le principal office de la sagesse 
estoit distinguer les biens et Ics maulx.) 

Monrarene, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 2. (1580) Quot- 

ing Socrates. 
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7 
Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness. 
(τολλῷ τὸ φρονεῖν εὐδαιμονίας | πρῶτον ὑπάρχει.) 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, ]. 1348. (c. 441 B.C.) 
Wisdom, the sole artificer of bliss. 

Epwarp Younc, Love of Fame, vi, 94. (1728) 
Wisdom, tho’ richer than Peruvian mines, .. . 
What is she, but the means of happiness? 

: Younc, Night Thoughts, ii, 498. (1742) 


True wisdom consists not only in seeing what 
is before your eyes, but in foreseeing what 
is to come. (Istuc est sapere, non quod ante 
pedes modost | videre sed etiam illa quae fu- 
tura sunt | prospicere.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoe, 1. 386. (160 B.C.) 

To know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime Wisdom, what is more, is fume. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. viii, 1. 192. (1667) 


II—Wisdom: Apothegms 


9 
Wisdom cometh by suffering. (τὸν πάθει μάθος 
| θέντα κυρίως ἔχειν.) 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1. 177. (458 B.C.) 
Justice decrees that Wisdom comes only at the 
price of suffering. (Δίκα δὲ rots μὲν παθοῦσιν 
μαθεῖν | ἐπιρρέπει.) 

AESCHYLUuS, Agamemnon, |. 250. (458 B.C.) 
One must learn wisdom with groaning. (ξυμφέρει 
σωφρονεῖν ὑπὸ στένει.) 

Agscnytus, Eumenides, 1. 520. (458 B.C.) 

10 
It is shameful for the wise to persist in error. 
(σοφῷ yap αἰσχρὸν éfanaprdverv.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus, 1. 1039. (c. 470 B.C.) 
11 
Wise men know what they need, rich men do 
not. (οἱ μὲν ἔσασιν ὧν δέονται, ol 5° οὐκ ἴσασιν.) 

ARISTIPPUS, when Dionysius inquired why phi- 
losophers go to rich men’s houses, while rich 
men no longer visit philosophers. (c. 400 B. c.) 
See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Aristippus, ii, 69. 

It was asked of the sage: Who are superior, the 
wise or the rich? The wise, was his reply. But 
why, objected the querist, are the wise more 
frequently at the door of the rich, than the rich 
at the door of the wise? Because, rejoined he, 
the wise know the value of riches, but the rich 
do not know the value of wisdom. 

SALOMON IBN GaBrIROL, Mibhkar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 36. (c. 1050) Ascher, 
tr. Paraphasing Aristippus. 

They axed hym wherefore the wiese man stode 
more atte yates of the riche man than the riche 
man atte yates of the wiese man? And he an- 
swered, the wiese man knoweth the prouffit of 
the riche and the riche knoweth not the prouf- 
fit of the sciencial wiese man. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 16. (1477) Attributed by 
Rivers to Hermes. 


The wise learn many things from their foes. 
(dx dy Oper πολλὰ μανθάνουσιν ol σοφοί.) 


Aristopsanes, The Birds, 1. 315. (414 B.C.) 
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It 's proper to learn even from an enemy. (Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses, iv, 428. (A.D. 7) 
Wise is he who learns from every man. 
Babylonian Talmud: Abodah Zarah, iv, 1. (c. 
450) 
Accept wisdom from whomsoever it may come. 
SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. 
No. 64. (c. 1050) BEN-HAMELECH, ch. 46, has, 
“Fetch pearls from the ocean, gold from the 
earth, and wisdom from him who pursued it.” 
A wise man gets learning from those who have 
none themselves. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 271. (1678) 


1 
The end of wisdom is repentance and good 
works. 

Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 17a.(c.450) 
He who did not acquire wisdom, what did he 
acquire? He who did acquire it, what does he 
lack ? 

Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 41a. 


2 
Wise men become wiser as they grow older, 
ignorant men more ignorant. 

Babylonian Tulmud : Nedarim, fo. 152a. (¢.450) 
The wyse man knoweth what ignorance is, in as 
moche as somtyme he bath ben ignorant, but 
the ignorant was neuer wyse & therfore he know- 
eth not what is wysdom. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philoso phirs, fo. 68. (1477) Quoting Aristotle. 
A man is wise with the wisdom of his time only, 
and ignorant with its ignorance. 

H. D. Tuoreav, Journal, 31 Jan., 1853. 


3 
Whose works exceed his wisdom, his wisdom 
shall endure; whose wisdom exceeds his works, 
his wisdom shall perish. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pirké Aboth, iii, 2. (c. 
450) Attributed to Rabbi Chaninah ben Dosa. 


4 
One from another getteth wisdom, now as of 
yore. (repos ἐξ érépou σοφὸς τό re πάλαι τὸ τε 
νῦν.) 
Baccuy.ipgs, Paeans. (c. 465 B.c.) Quoted by 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Miscellanies, v, 687. 
See ΕΌΜΟΝΌΒ, Lyra Graeca, iii, 90. 
I have been filled through the ears, like a pitcher, 
from the well-springs of another. (ἐξ ἀλλοτρίων 
ποθὲν ναμάτων διὰ τῆς ἀκοῆς πεπληρῶσθαί pe δίκην 
ἀγγείου.) 
Prato, Phaedrus. Sec. 235D. (c. 375 B.C.) 


§ 

It hath been an Opinion that the French are 
wiser than they seeme, and the Spaniards 
seeme wiser than they are. 

Bacon, Essays: Of Seeming Wise. (1625) 
The Italians are wise before the deed; the Ger- 
mans in the deed; the French after the deed. 

; Gzorce Hensert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 


A wise man never wants a weapon. 

NaTHAN Balitey, Dictionary: Weapon. (1736) 
Well goes the case when wisdom counsels. Wisdom 
goes beyond strength. 

Natuaw Baitzy, Dictionary: Wisdom 


7 
All wisdom is from the Lord. 

BEN S1ra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), i, 

1. (c. 190 B.c.) Oesterley, tr. 

Wisdom exalteth her children, and laycth hold of 
them that seek her. 

BEN Sra, Book of Wisdom, iv, 11. 
By speech is Wisdom known and understanding 
by the tongue’s utterance. 

BEN Sird, Book of Wisdom, iv, 24. 
Wisdom lifteth up the head of him that is of 
low degree, and maketh him to sit among great 
men. 

Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom, xi, 1. 


8 
Wisdom that is hid, and a treasure that is not 
seen, what profit is in them both? 

Ben Sird, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
xx, 30. (c. 190 B.c.) Repeated in xli, 14. The 
Vulgate is, “Sapientia absconsa (abscondita) 
et thesaurus invisus: quae utilitas in utris- 
quer” The Latin proverb is usually given 
in the form, “Scientiae non visae, et thesauri 
absconditi, nulla est utilitas ” 

Is all your wisdom to go for nothing, unless others 
know that you possess it? (Scire tuum nihil est, 
nisi te scire hoc sciat alter?) 

Persius, Satires, i, 27. (c. A.D. 58) 

Wisdom lying dormant is like an unproductive 
treasure. 

SALOMON IBN GabiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. 
No. 58. (c. 1050) Paraphrased by Αἱ ΟΑΖΙΚΙ͂, 
Ethics, p. 146 

Thereof commeth the proverbe, Betweene treas- 
ure buried under the ground, and wisedom kept 
hidden in the heart, there is no difference at aii. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. 
p. 32. (1574) Pettie, tr. BEAUTY HIDDEN, see 
under Beauty. HIDDEN TALENTS, Sce under 
TALENTS 


9 
Make wisdom your provision for the journey 
from youth to old age, for it is a more certain 
support than all other possessions. (ἐφόδιον 
ἀπὸ νεότητος εἰς γῆρας ἀναλάμβανε σοφίαν' 
βεβαιότερον yap τοῦτο τῶν ἄλλων κτημάτων.) 
Βιαξβ, Apothegm. (c. 570 B.C.) See DiocENnEs 
LaerTius, Βίας. Bk. i, sec. 88. 
Wine and music rejoice the heart, but the love 
οἱ wisdom is above them both. (οἶνος καὶ μουσικὰ 
εὐφραίνουσιν καρδίαν, καὶ ὑπερ ἀμφότερα ἀγάπησις 
σοφία-.) 
Ben 8184, Book of Wisdom, χὶ, 20. (c. 190 B. c.) 
The Vulgate is, “Vinum et musica laetificant 
cor, et super utraque dilectio sapientiae.” 


1 
Wherupon I take it, the prouerbe ariseth: 
that they bee of short life, who are of wit so 
pregnant: because their bodies do receaue by 
nature so speedye a ripenes, as thereby age is 
hastened. 

Trmotruy Bricut, A Treatise of Melancholie, 

xi, 52. (1586) 

The neighbours saw, I was too soone wise, to be 
long olde. 

Rospert Greene, Works, x, 238. (1592) 
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So wise so young, they say, do never live long. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IIT, iii, 1, 79. (1592) 
A little too wise to live long. 

Mippvteton, The Phoenix. Act i, sc. 1. (1607) 
I fear Lady Answerall can’t live long, she has so 
much wit. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) The 
Latin proverb is, “Is cadet ante senem qui 
sapit ante diem” (He who is wise before his 
time will die before he is old). 


1 
We say, Wisdom is not good till it is bought; 
and he that buys it . . . usually smarts for it. 
Joun Bunyan, The Acceptable Sacrifice. (1688) 
Works (1855), i, 704. See also under Wirt. 


2 
By wisdom peace, by peace plenty. 
WittrAM Camopen, Remains (1870), p. 320. 
(1605) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 156. (1670) 


3 
Wisdom grows by taking pains. (Cura sapi- 
entia crescit. ) 
Cato (?), Disticha. Bk. iv, No. 27. (c. 175 B.C.) 
4 
No one is born ready taught. (Nadie nace en- 
senado. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 33. (1615) 
No man is born a Master of Arts. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Moral Essays on Proverbs, p. 
285. (1710) See also under MASTER. 
No Man is born wise or learned. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3599. (1732) 
The French say, “Nul n’est savant en nais- 
sant.” 


5 
Men seyn thus, “send the wyse, and sey no- 
thing.” 

Craucer, The Milleres Tale, Ἰ. 412. (c. 1386) 
Send a wise man on an errand, and say nothing 
unto him. 

Georcr Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 219. 

(1640) A WORD TO THE WISE, see under Worn 


6 
The gretteste clerkes been noght the wysest 
men. 
CuHaucer, The Reeve’s Tale, 1. 134. (c. 1386) 
See under CLERK. 
Wisdom don’t always speak in Greck and Latin. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5762. (1732) 
7 
Your sire is wys, and seyd is, out of drede, 
‘Men may the wyse at-renne, and not at- 
rede.” 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus and Criseyde, iv, 1455. 
(c. 1380) Wise at running but not at counsel. 
The wyse astrologicn Dan Ptholome [Ptolemy], 
That seith this proverbe in his Almageste, 
“Of alle men his wisdom is the hyeste 
That rekketh never who hath the worlde in 
honde.” (Who has abundant wealth.] 
Cuaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 326. 
(c. 1386) From the Latin proverb, “Inter 
omnes altior existit, qui non curat in cuius 
manu sit mundus.” The English proverbial 
oo “Wisest is he who recks not who is 
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8 

Be wise incessantly; that is the keenest weap- 
on. (Usquequaque sapere oportet; id erit — 
telum acerrimum.) 

Cicero, Ad Familiares. Bk. vii, epis. 16, sec. 1. 
(54 B.c.) Perhaps a line from Cicero’s much- 
derided verse. 

If Wisdom be attainable, let us not only win but 
enjoy it. (Sive enim ad sapientiam perveniri 
potest, non paranda nobis solum ea sed fruenda 
etiam est.) 


Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. i, ch. 1, sec.3.(c.45 B.C.) 
9 


Reprove the wise: your words will bring you 
thanks. (Corripe prudentem: reddetur gratia 
verbis. ) 

COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 26. (c. 


A.D. 600) 
10 


As a rock is not shaken by the wind, wise peo- 

ple falter not amidst blame and praise. 
DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 81. (c.475) 

Extremes of fortune are true wisdom’s test, 

And he’s of men most wise who bears them best. 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, Philemon. (c. 1800) 


11 
To be without thought is wisdom. (Wu hsin 
shih tao.) 


Dooritt_e, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 227. (1872) 
A Bhuddist proverb. 


12 
Wisdom giveth life to them that have it. 
(Vitam tribuunt possessori suo.) 


Old Testament: Ecclestastes, vii, 12.(c.250 B.C.) 
13 


The wise man is content because he is not 


' covetous; he is rich in mind, though poor in 


worldly goods. 
KAIBARA EKKEN, Ten Kun. Bk. i. (1710) 
Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth—his hall the azure dome. 
R. W. Emerson, Woodnotes. Pt. iii. (1867) 


14 

Wisdom is full of pity, and thereby 

Men pay for too much wisdom with much 
pain. 

(ἔνεστι δ᾽ οἶκτος, ἀμαθίᾳ μὲν οὐδαμοῦ, 

σοφοῖσι δ' ἀνδρῶν" καὶ γὰρ οὐδ' ἀζήμιον 

γνώμην ἐνεῖναι τοῖς σοφοῖς λίαν σοφήν.) 

Euripipes, Electra, Ἰ. 294. (c. 413 B.c.) Mur- 

ray, tr. 

In much wisdom is much grief. (In multa sapientia 

multa sit indignatio.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, i, 18. (c. 250 B.c.) 
Every man should have a measure of wisdom, but 
not too much, for the wise man’s heart is seldom 
happy. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovameol. St. 55. 


(c. 900) The warning against the danger of 
too much wisdom is presented three times. 


15 

The credit we get for wisdom is measured by 
our success. ("pes τὰς τύχας yap ras φρένας 
κεκτήμεθα. 


Euripwes, Hippolytus, 1. 701. (c. 428 B.C.) 
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He seemeth wise with whom all Things thrive. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2016. (1732) 
4 


Wisdom is shown in clearness, not in ob- 
scurity. (σοφόν τοι τὸ σαφές, οὐ τὸ μὴ σαφές.) 
Evripipss, Orestes, 1. 397. (c. 410 B.C.) 


Some wisdom must thou learn from one who’s 

wise. (σοφοῦ παρ᾽ ἀνδρὸς χρὴ σοφόν τι μανθάνειν.) 
ΕΤΒΙΡΙΟΕ5, Rhesus, 1. 206. (c. 450 B.C.) 

He is wise who follows the Wise. 

ἢ Epwarp FitzGerap, Polonius: Liberty.(1852) 


If what most men admire, they would despise, 
*T would look as if mankind were growing wise. 
FraNKLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 

Can grave and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1740 
Le sage entend a demi mot. (The wise under- 
stand at half a word.) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1743. See 
also under Noo. 
Can Gold colour Passton, or make Reason shine, 
Can we dig Peace or Wisdom from the mine? 
Wisdom to Gold prefer, for ’t is much less 
To make our Fortune, than our Happiness. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Ailmanack, 1746 
A wise Man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute chearfully, 
and leave contentedly. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1746 
The doors of Wisdom are never shut. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755 


4 
A wise Man is a great Wonder. 
THOMAS FuLLer, Guomologia. No. 472. (1732) 
Wise Men have but few of their Society. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5776. 
Wise Men in the World are like Timber-Trees in 
a Hedge, here and there one. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. $778. 
A wise Man may be kind without Cost. 
A wise Man will make Tools of what comes to 
Hand. 
A wise Man’s Loss is his Secret. 
A wise Man wil] make more Opportunities than 
he finds. 
THomas Futter, Gromologia. Nos. 473-479. 
Wisdom goes not always by Years. 
Wisdom in Perfection is not for Mortals. 
eee is a good Purchase, tho’ we pay dear 
or it. 
Wisdom itself is sot asham’d to be sprightly and 
gay upon Occasion. 
Wisdom without Innocence is Knavery ; Innocence 
without Wisdom is Folly. 
THomas Futter, Gnromologia. Nos. 5763-5772. 


5 
The end of wisdom is peace and tranquillity, 
whilst that of gold is grief and vexation. 
Satomox Ipw Gasinor, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls) .No.10.(c. 1050) Ascher, tr. 


6 

I became wiser than my companions because 

I spent more in oi! than they in wine. 
SaLomon Iam GasmoL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 


‘Choice of Pearls) No.16.(c. 1050) Ascher, tr. 
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I expend twice as much for oil as others do for 
wine, 

Rass1 JONAH Ben GANACH, when asked how 
he acquired knowledge. (Lexicon, a MS. in 
the Bodleian library.) 

Never spare thy lamp. 

Rass SOLOMON Bonrip, The Acquirement of 

Knowledge. (Ascher, Choice of Pearls, p.137.) 


7 
Wisdom sought in old age fades like letters 
traced in sand, whilst that obtained in youth 
may endure like letters graved in stone. 
SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls) .No.53.(c. 1050) Ascher, tr. 
Poverty can never disgrace the wise man, nor can 
Just subdue him. 
SALOMON IBN GasrroLt, Mibhar ha-Peninim. 
No. 56. 
Cast not pearls to the swine, for they are value- 
less to them; intrust not wisdom to him who seeks 
it not, for he is inferior to the brute, and wisdom 
is more precious than pearls. 
SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim. 
No. 68. 


8 
An ounce of wisdom is worth more than tons 
of cleverness. (Mas vale un grano de cordura 
que arrobas de sutileza. ) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 92. 
(1647) 
An Ounce of Wisdom is worth a Pound of Wit 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No 658 (1732) 
See also under Wir. 


9 
Men would be wise, if they did not think them- 
selves wise. (Serian sabios algunos si no creye- 
scn que lo son.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual Maxim 

176. (1647) 

The wisest man is he who does not think himself 
so. (Le plus sage est celui qui ne pense point 
l’étre.) 

BOILeau, Satires. Sat. iv, 1. 54. (1664) 

What is it to be wise? 

*Tis but to know how little can be known. 

Pore, An Essay on Man. Epis. iv, |. 260. (1734) 
There is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom: he that thinks himself the happiest man, 
really is so; but he that thinks himself the wisest 
is gencrally the greatest fool. 

C. C. Cotton, Lacon. Vol. i, No. 326. (1820) 


10 
Wisdom hath one foot on land, and another 
on Sea. 
Hresert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 613, (1640) 
A wise man cares not for what he cannot have. 
Grorce Hereert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 664. 
Wise men care not for what they cannot have. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5775. (1732) 


11 
Ye are wise inough (quoth he) if ye keepe ye 
warme. 

Joun Hzywoon, Proverbs. Pt. il, ch. 2. (1546) 
Thou art a mery fellowe and wise, 
And if thou kepe thy selfe warme. 

Morriage of Wit and Wisdom, p. 16. (1579) 
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Am I not wise ?—-Yes, keep you warm. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
268. (1594) 
If he have wit enough to keep himself warm. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
68. (1598) 
He’s wisest that keeps himself warmest. 
UNKNOWN, The Puritaine. Act iii, sc. 6. (1607) 
Ina ns furred gown, which shews he is no 
ool: 
For therein he hath wit enough to keep himself 
warm. 
Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre. Act v, sc.3.(1614) 
He is wise enough that can keep himself warm. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 28. (1670) 
He is wise, that hath Wit enough for his own 
Affairs. 
THOMAS Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 1954. (1732) 


1 
Understanding all the wisdom of old. (παλαιά 
τε πολλά τε εἰδώς. 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. νἱὶ,}. 157. (c. 850 BC.) 
With . . . a profound reverence for the wisdom 
of our ancestors. 

EDMUND BuRKE, Conciliation with America. 
(1775) Lord Brougham states that the first 
user of the phrase was Sir Francis Bacon, 
but it has not been found in his works. Burke 
had used it before in his Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents. (1770) 


2 
It does not matter one whit whether you lack 
wisdom teeth if you only possess wisdom. 

E. A. Hooten, Twulight of Man, Ὁ. 224. (1939) 


3 
The wise man is inferior to Jove alone, rich, 
free, honored, beautiful. nay a king of kings. 
(Sapiens uno minor est love, dives, | liber, 
honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1.1. 106. (20 B.c) 
The sage alone is king. (μόνον τὸν σοφὸν βασιλέα.) 
Puito, De Mutatione Nominum. Sec. 152. (c. 
A.D. 40) This Stoic dictum is repeated by 
Philo in De Sobr., 57; De Mig., 197; and De 
Som., ii, 244. 
When the king dies, long live the king. When the 
wise man dies, it is not so easy to replace him. 
; Midrash: Numbers Rabbah, 6. (c. 625) 


It is profitable to cast aside toys and to learn 

wisdom. (Sapere est abiectis utile nugis.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ti, epis. 2, 1.141.(c.20 B.c.) 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 

To-morrow’s sun on thee may never rise. 
WILiiaM Concreve, Letter to Cobham.(c¢.1700) 

Be wise to-day; 'tis madness to defer. 

; Youne, Night Thoughts. Night i, 1. 390. (1742) 


An abnormally wise man. (Abnormis sapiens. ) 
Horace, Satives. Bk. ii, sat. 2, 1. 3. (35 8 ¢.) 
No man could be so wise as Thurlow looked. 
Cuartes James Fox, of Lord Chancellor Ed- 
ward Thurlow. (c. 1800) See CampBELL, 
Lives of the Chancellors, v, 661. Carlyle ap- 
plied the phrase to Daniel Webster. 
ou look wise. Pray correct that error. 
Lama, Essays of Elia: All Fools’ Day. (1823) 
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6 
Stertinius, eighth of the wise men. (Sterti- 
Nius, sapientum octavus. ) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 3, 1. 296. (35 B.C.) 
Stertinius was a philosopher who is said to 
have written 220 volumes on Stoicism. Natu- 
rally, none of them survives. Horace is add- 
ing one to the famous seven wise men of 
Greece, who lived about 600 B.c. The lists 
vary, but all include Solon, Thales, Pittacus 
of Mitylene, and Bias of Priene. “An eighth 
wise man”’ passed into a proverb, and is cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 90. Cicero, De 
Legibus, ii, 11, calls Thales, “Sapientissimus 
in septem” (The wisest of the seven). 

A third Cato. (Tertius Cato.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent.viii,No.89.(1523) 
The two Catos, who were in their time models of 
wisdom, virtue and patriotism, were in such high 
esteem among the Romans that they even believed 
they had been sent into the world by the gods. To 
compare anyone therefore to them, or to call him 
a third Cato, would have been the highest com- 
pliment that could have been paid to any human. 

ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs, i, 187. (1814) 

A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel! 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. Act iv, 
sc. i, 1. 340. Gratiano is referring to Portia’s 
argument against Shylock, and comparing 
it with Daniel’s arraignment of the elders in 
what is, perhaps, the world’s first detective 
story, The History of Susanna, which will 
be found in the Apocrypha, and which has 
furnished a theme for so many painters of 
the nude. Many other famous figures of his- 
tory have taken their places in similar prov- 
erbs: “A second Solomon,” either for a wise 
man or for a clever judge; “A second Judas.” 
for a traitor; “A second Ulysses,” for a cun- 
ning man; “A second Hercules,” for a strong 
man; “A second Barnum,” for a good liar, 
and so on. A number of minor women poets 
have been (mistakenly) called “The eighth 

: Muse.” 


Some are wise, and some are otherwise. 
James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 1. (1659) 
Ray, p. 143; Swit, Dial. i. 
Some folks are wise, and some are otherwise 
SMOLLETT, Roderick Random. Ch.6 (1748) 
SOME ARE WEATHER-WITSE, See under WEATHER 


8 
Woe unto them that are wise in their own 
hae (Vae qui sapientes estis in oculis ves- 
tris. 

Old Testament: Isaiak, v, 21. (c. 725 B.C.) 
Be not wise in thine own eyes. (Ne sis sapiens 
apud temetipsum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iii, 7. (c. 350 B.C.) 
WISE IN HIS OWN CONCEIT, see under CONCEIT 
oO 


No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you. (Ergo vos estis soli homi- 
nes, et vobiscum morietur sapientia.) 
Old Testament: Job, xii, 2. (c. 350 B.C.) 
You are the men, and wisdom shall die with you. 
Brownine, Christmas-Eve. Canto ii. (1850) 
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1 
Wisdom is the conqueror of fortune. (Victrix 
fortunae sapientia. ) 
JuvVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, 1. 20. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 
A wise man is out of the reach of fortune. 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, 
sec. 52. (1643) Quoted as “that insolent para- 
dox.” 


2 
The wise man is never surprised by death, for 
he is always ready to depart. (La mort ne 
surprend point le sage: | Il est toujours prét 
& partir.) 
La Fontaine, Fables: La Mort et le Mourant. 
Bk. viii, fab. 1. (1678) 


3 

Our wisdom is the sport of fate, no less than 
our worldly goods. (Notre sagesse n’est pas 
moins a la merci de la fortune que nos biens. ) 


: La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 323. (1665) 


The wise man does all things well. (πάντα τ᾽ εὖ 
ποιεῖν τὸν σοφόν.) 
Diocenes LAERTIUS, Zeno. Bk. vii, sec. 125. 
(c. A.D. 230) 
All thynges be easy unto wise men. (Omnia 
sapientibus facilia.) 
ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ix, No. 56. 
(1508) Taverner, tr., fo. 47. (1550) 
A wise thing is well done quickly. 
E. P. Oppennerm, The Grassleyes Mystery, Ὁ. 
22. (1940) 


This is a longe lessoun, . . . and litel am I 
the wyser. 
WILLIAM LANCLAND, Piers Plowman. Text B, 
passus x, 1. 372. (1377) 

He may be ransomed, and we ne’er the wiser. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iv, 1, 206. (1599) 
Obscurum per obscurius, 1 am as wise as I was 

before. 

Joun Wrrnats, Dictionary, p. 574. (1616) 
[They] came back again as wise as they went. 
A Dickens, Okver Twist. Ch. 31. (1838) 


The wise man knows without travelling. 
Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 47. (c. 550 B.C.) 
The wise man carries his jewel in his bosom. 
Lao-Tszz, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 70. 
The wise man is wise because he understands his 
ignorance. 
Lao-TszE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 71. 
The wise are not learned; the learned are not wise. 
Lao-tsze, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 81. 
The wise man does not lay up treasure. The more 
he gives to others, the more he has for his own. 
; Lao-1szz, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 81. 


Nis nawer so wis mon That me ne mai bis- 
wiken. [There is nowhere a man so wise that 
one may not deceive him. } 

LayvamMon, Brut, 1. 15182. (1250) 
Wise men are caught in wiles. 

Joun Crarxe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 266. (1639) 

Ray, p. 156; Keity, p. 360. 

Wise Men may chance to be caught. 

Tuomas Futter, Guomologia. No. $782. (1732) 
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8 
Wisdom is wealth to a poor man. 
NicHoras Linc, Politeuphuia, p. 45. (1669) 
Wisdom in a poor Man is a Diamond set in Lead. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5764. (1732) 


9 
I learned wisdom from the blind, who advance 
not their feet until they have tried the ground. 
Luxman, Maxims. (c. 750 B.c.?) Quoted in 
the Atish Kadah preface to Savi, Gultstan. 
Lukman was a Persian philosopher after 
whom the thirty-first chapter of the Koran 


is named. 
10 


I'm wise to the fact. 

Hucu McHucu, John Henry, ἡ. 69. (1901) 
The drummer put you wise. 

Harotp Binpioss, Agatha’s Fortune, Ch. 17. 
11 
Whoever is not too wise is wise. (Quisquis 
plus iusto non sapit, ille sapit.) 

MaRTIAL, Epigrams. Bk.xiv,epig.210.(c. a. Ὁ. 85) 
It is not being wise to be wiser than is necessary. 
(Ce n’est pas étre sage D’étre plus sage qu'il ne 
le faut.) 

PHILIPPE QUINAULT, Armide. (1686) The Ger- 
mans say, “Die héchste Weisheit ist, nicht 
weise stets zu sein” (The highest wisdom is 
not to be always wise). 

Be wiser than other people if you can; but do not 
tell them so. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Nov., 1745 
Never seem wiser nor more learned than the 
people you are with. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 22 Feb., 1748. 
And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 

WorpswortH, Oak and Broom. St. 7. (1800) 
12 Be wise; 

Soar not too high to fall; but stoop to rise. 

Puitip MASSINGER, The Duke of Milan. Act i, 
sc. 2, 1. 45. (1623) 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 

Worpswormth, The Excursion .Bk.iii,).231.(1814) 
13 
Be ye therefore wise as serpents. (φρόνιμοι ὡς 
ol ὄφεις.) 


New Testament: Matthew, x, 16. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “Prudentes sicut serpentes.” 
She were wys as Pallas. 

CHAUCER, The Phisiciens Tale, 1. 49. (c. 1387) 
As wise as Waltham’s calfe. 

Joun SxkeExton, Colin Clout, |. 811. (c. 1525) 
Sometimes with the addition, “that ran nine 
miles to suck a bull.” Heywoop, Proverbs. 
ii, 3, (1546) FULLER, Gnomologia, 751. 

As wise as wilde geese. 

Sm Tuomas More, Works, p. 179/2. (1528) 
She hath so insensed him with folye that he 15 
almoste as wyse as an ape. 

ParscravE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 591. 

As wyse as a woodcocke. 
Joun Heywoon, A Play of Loue, |. 319. (1533) 
INcELAND, Disobedient Child, Ὁ. 31. (1560) 
As wise as a gander. 
Unxxown, Ballads from MSS, 1, 230. (1533) 
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As wise as a drake. 
Unknown, Impac. Pouerte. (1560) In Bane, 
Materialien, B. 33, p. 27. 
As wise as geese. 
Ἐς, Times Whistle (E.E.T.S.), p. 60. (c.1615) 
As wise as a wisp. 
WILLIAM STUKELEY, Memoirs, i, 135. (1720) 
As wise as a suckling gully [gosling]. 
CHARLOTTE BuRNE, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 
595. (1883) “As wise as a daw,” “As wise as 
a wren,” “As wise as a hare,” are ironical 
phrases of the same sort. 


1 
Wisdom is justified of her children. (ἐδικαιώθη 
ἡ σοφία ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων αὐτῆς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xi, 19. (c. A.D. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “Iustificata est sapientia a 
filiis suis.’ Repeated in Luke, vii, 35. 

The children of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light. (οἱ υἱοὶ τοῦ 
αἰῶνος rovrovw φρονιμώτεροι ὑπὲρ τοὺς υἱοὺς τοῦ 
φωτὸς εἰς τὴν γενεὰν τὴν ἑαυτῶν εἰσίν.) 

New Testament: Luke, xvi, 8. (c. A.D. 65) The 
Vulgate is, “Filii huius saeculi prudentiores 
filiis lucis in generatione sua sunt.” 


There is one who is wiser than any of us, and 
that is everybody. 
NAPOLEON BonaPARTE, Sayings. (c. 1816) See 
Hasas, Morals for Moderns, p. 109. 


3 
Learning is the perception of differences; wis- 
dom is the perception of similarities. The final 
statement of wisdom must be: Omnia sunt 
unum in Deo. 

W.G. Op, The Simple Way, p. 108. (1904) 
4 


Where one is wise, two are happy. 
SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 338. (1710) 


5 
By wisdom the wise are wise. (σοφίᾳ οἱ σοφοί 
εἰσι σοφοί.) 


Piato, Greater Hip pias. Sec. 2876. (c. 375 Β. c.) 
6 


May I consider the wise man rich, (τλούσιον 
δὲ νομίζοιμι τὸν σοφόν.) 
Pato, Phaedrus. (c. 385 B.c.) The prayer with 
which Socrates concludes the dialogue. 
If riches be a possession to be desired in this life, 
what is richer than wisdom, that worketh all 
things ? 


Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, viii, 5. (c. 


100 B.c.) 
The wealth of the mind is the only wealth. 

SALOMON IBN GaBIROL, AMfibhar hkha-Peninim 

(Choice of Pearls). No. 167. (c. 1050) 
Wisdome is great wealth. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ὁ. 229. (1580) 
A treasure which never causes trouble. (Un trésor 
qui n’embarrasse point.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. vii, fab. 6. (1678) 
Wisdom to gold prefer; for tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness. 

Youna, Love of Fame. Sat. vi, 1. 293. (1728) 

By Wisdom wealth is won; 
But riches purchased Wisdom yet for none. 

Bayarp Tayior, The Wisdom of Ali. (1865) 
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7 
No man is wise enough by himself. (Nemo 
solus satis sapit.) 

Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 885. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Tis not by age, but character, that wisdom is 
acquired. (Non aetate, verum ingenio apiscitur 
sapientia.) 

PLauTuS, Trinummus, |. 367. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Wisdom is discovered by feeling, not by age. 
(Sensus non aetas, invenit sapientiam.) 

PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.649.(c. 43 B.c.) 


8 
No man is wise at all hours. (Nemo mortalium 
omnibus horis sapit.) 
Pirny, Naturalis Historia. Bk. xvii. (A.D. 77) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, iv, 29. 
I scarce know any one in all mankind that is 
wise at all hours. 
JOHN WILSON, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 46. 
(1688) 
A wise man is not wise in everything. (Un per- 
sonnage scavant n’est pas scavant par tout.) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essavs. Bk. fii, ch. 2. (1595) 
No man is wise at all times. 
JOHN CrarKkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 266. (1639) 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 249. (1629) 
The wisest man sometimes acts weakly. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 26 April, 1748 


9 

Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her voice 
in the streets. (Sapientia foris praedicat. in 
plateis dat vocem suam.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, i, 20. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Wisdom cries out in the streets and no man 
regards it. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, i, 2, 99. (1597) 


10 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. She is 
more precious than rubies. Length of days is 
in her right hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honour. (Beatus homo, qui invenit sapi- 
entiam. . .. Pretiosior est cunctis opibus 
Longitudo dierum in dextera eius, et in sin- 
istra illius divitiae, et gloria.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iii, 13-16. (c. 350 
B.C.) Proverbs, viii, 11, has, “Wisdom is 
better than rubies.” Jod, xxviii, 18, has, “The 
price of wisdom is above rubies.” 

How much better it is to get wisdom than gold 
(Posside sapientiam, quia auro melior est.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 16. 

Wisdom is the most precious ornament that a 
man possesses. 

BHARTRIHARI, Nit Sataka. No. 20. (c. A. Ὁ. 100) 
If a man has wisdom, what need has he of 
riches ? 

BHaRtTRmMARI, Niti Sataka. No. 21. 

Wyth-vte wysdome is weole wel vnwurth. [With- 
out wisdom wealth is of little worth.] 

Unxnown, Proverbs of Alfred (Skeat). Text 
A, I. 119. (ς. 1275) 

Wisdom is more precious than wealth. 

Rosert Greene, Never too Late. (1590) 
Wisdom is more to be envyed than Riches. 

THomas Futrer, Gromologia. No. 5767. (1732) 
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1 

Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom. (Principium sapientiae, posside sapi- 
entiam. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, iv, 7. (¢. 350 B.C.) 
Wisdom hath builded her house. (Sapientia aedi- 
ficavit sibi domum.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, ix, 1. 

A wise man is strong. (Vir sapiens, fortis est.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxiv, 5. 

Wisdom always prevails over strength. (Virtute 
semper praevalet sapientia.) 

Prarprus, Fables. Bk. i, fab. 13. (c. 25 B.c.) 

This is the fable of the fox and the raven. 


2 

When the sage conquers himself, he is least 
conquered. (Cum Se ipse vincit sapiens minime 
vincitur. ) 

PusLitius Syrus,Sententiae.No.137.(c.43 B.C.) 
Unless you are wise of yourself, you will listen 
in vain to the wise. (Nisi per te sapias, frustra 
sapientem audias.)—Ibid., No. 472. 

The wise man’s looks are as good as a discourse. 
(Prudentis vultus etiam sermonis loco est.) — 
Ibid., No. 540. 

The wise man guards against what is to come, as 
though it were present. (Quod est venturum 
sapiens ut praesens cavet.)—Jbid., No. 624. 

The sage takes up arms against the world when 
he thinks. (Sapiens contra omnes arma fert cum 
cogitat.) —Ibid., No. 646. 

When a wise man meets a request with silence, 
he curtly refuses. (Sapiens quod petitur, ubi tacet, 
breviter negat.)—Jbid., No. 654. 

By constant fear the wise man escapes harm. 
(Semper metuendo sapiens evitat malum.) —Jdid., 
No. 666. 

There is a great difference between whether you 
are wise by nature or only in appearance. (Vultu 
an natura sapiens sis, multum interest.) —/bid., 
No. 722. 


3 
Be wisely worldly, be not worldly wise. 
Francis Quar es, Emblems. Bk. ii,No.2.(1635) 


4 
It’s an inheritance, what men call wisdom 
(Hereditas est, quam vocant sapientiam.) 
QuINTILLAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch. 
iii, sec. 97. (c. A.D. 80) Quoting from a lost 
comedy. 
Wisdom is neither Inheritance nor Legacy. 
THOMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5768. (1732) 
Wisdom cannot be pass’d from one having it to 
another not having it, 
Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, 
is its own proof. 
Watt Wurman, Song of the Open Road. Sec. 
6. (1856) 


5 

I am just as wise as I was last year. (Ie suis 
aussi sage entan. ) 

ὲ Raserals, Pantogruel. Bk. v, ch. 44. (1552) 


One never finds a faster friend than wisdom. 
Sarmunp (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 6. 
(c. 900) In St. 10 and 11, “For wanderings 
wide, no man may bear a better burden than 
wisdom.” 
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7 
You may be a wise man though you can’t 
make a watch. 

Joan Ray, English Proverbs, p. 29. (1670) 
You may be a wise Man, and yet not know how 
to make a Watch. 

THoMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5939. (1732) 


8 
Wisdom, which is the only liberty, (Sapientia, 
quae sola libertas est.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxxvii,sec.4.(c.a. D.64) 
No man was ever wise by chance. (Nulli sapere 
casu obtigit.) —J/bid., Epis. Ixxvi, sec. 6. 

Only a wise man knows how to love; only a wise 
man is a friend. (Solus sapiens scit amare; solus 
sapiens amicus est.) —/bid., Epis. Ixxxi, sec. 12. 
A man may be wise without ostentation, without 
arousing enmity. (Licet sapere sine pompa, sine 
invidia.)—Ibid., Epis. ciii, sec. 5. 

The invulnerable thing is not that which is not 
struck, but that which is not hurt: by this mark 
I will show you the wise man. (Invulnerabile est 
non quod non feritur, sed quod non laeditur; ex 
hac tibi nota sapientem exhibebo.) 

SENECA, De Constantia. Ch. 3, sec.3.(c. aA. Ὁ. 45) 
I fancy many men would have arrived at wisdom 
if they had not fancied they had already arrived, 
if they had not dissembled about certain traits 
in their character and passed by others with their 
eyes shut. (Puto multos potuisse ad sapientiam 
pervenire, nisi putassent se pervenisse, nisi quae- 
dam in se dissimulassent, quaedam opertis oculis 
transiluissent.) 

Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi Ch. 1, sec. 


16. (c. a.D. 60) 
9 


Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 2, 38. (1605) 

10 
Wise words may fall, it seems, from humble 
lips. (κἀξ ἀγεννήτων ἄρα | μῦθοι καλῶς πίπτουσιν.) 

SOPHOCLES, Trachiniae, |. 61. (c. 409 B.C.) 

Often even under the tattered mantle wisdom 
hides. (Saepe est etiam sub palliolo sordido 
sapientia.) 

CaEcILius Statius, Fragment. (c. 160 B.c.) AS 
quoted by Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tionum, iii, xxiii, 56. Cited by Erasmus. 
Adagia, i, vi, 1 

Wisdom sometimes walks in clouted Shoes. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5771. (1732) 

Wisdom walks often in patched shoes. 
SpurGEON, John Ploughman Ch. 24 (1869) 

11 

The sun would shine along the highway to 

some purpose if we would unlearn our wis- 

dom and practice illiterate truth henceforth. 

H. D. THorgau, Winter, 30 Dec., 1840. 

Although thou wert the greatest of all offenders, 
thou shalt be able to cross the gulf of sin with the 
bark of wisdom. 

THoreau, A Week on the Concord and Merrt- 
mack Rivers: Monday. (1849) A saying of 
Krishna. 

A grain of gold will gild a great surface, but not 
so much as a grain of wisdom. 

THorgau, Life Without Principle. (1863) 


WISDOM 


Ρ 
How easily men get the name of Wise! 
To fear t’ engage, is call’d to Temporize. 
Str SAMUEL TuUKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 2. (1663) 
Sure, ’tis the pastime of the Destinies 
To mock us, for pretending to be wise. 
pre Adventures of Five Hours, v, 3. 


He that is truly wise and great 
Lives both too early and too late. 
ARCHBISHOP RICHARD WHATELY, Annotations 


to Bacon’s Essays (1876), p. 240. Quoting 
n “old proverb.” 


The root of wisdom shall never fall away. 
(Non concidat radix sapientiae. ) 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, iii, 15. (c. 

100 B.C.) 

Wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and an un- 
spotted life in old age. (Aetas senectutis vita im- 
maculata.)-~—/bid., iv. 9. 
Wisdom is glorious and never fadeth away. (Clara 
est, et quae numquam marcescit sapientia.) — 
Thid., vi, 12. 
The desire of wisdom bringeth to a kingdom. 
(Concupiscentia itaque sapientiae deducit ad 
icenum perpetuum.)—J/did., vi, 20. 


It takes a wise man to recognize a wise man. 
(σοφὸν yap εἶναι Set τὸν ἐπιγνωσόμενον τὸν 
σοφόν.) 


XENOPHANES, A polhegm. (c. 330 Β. 6.) See Di- 
OGENES LAERTIUS, Xeno phanes. Bk. ix, sec. 20. 


IlI—Wisdom for Others 


5 
It is not enough to acquire wisdom, it is neces- 
sary to employ it. (Non paranda nobis solum 
ea sed fruenda etiam est.) 
Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. i, sec. 1. (50 B.C.) 
Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 24. 


6 

He has learnt how to speak to others but 
not to himself. (Apud alios loqui videlicet di- 
dicerat, non multum ipse secum. ) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. v, 
ch. 36, sec. 104. (45 B.c.) Quoted by Mon- 
TAIGNE, i, 24. 

And though no man may for himself prove wise, 
He can give others aid when others’ perils rise. 
(E benché I’ uom non prenda buon consiglio, 
Donar lo puote nell’ altrui periglio.) 

Boccaccio, 1] Filostrato. Canto ii, st. 10. (c. 
1350) Cummings, tr. CHAUCER, Troilus, i, 
630, translates this: “A fool may eek a wys 
man ofte gyde.” 


? 
I detest a man not wise on his own behalf. 
(μισῶ σοφιστήν, ὅστις οὐδ᾽ αὑτῷ σοφός.) 
Euripives, Fragments. Frag. 72. (c. 400 8.6.) 
Quoted by Alexander the Great, referring to 
Callisthenes. See Prutarcn, Lives: Alexan- 
der. Ch. 53, sec. 2. Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
i, vi, 20, with the Latin, “Ne quicquam sapit, 
qui sibi non sapit” (No one is wise who is 
not wise for himself), The proverbial form, 
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a 


and included by TAvVERNER in his Transla- 
tions from Erasmus, fo. 18. 
He who is not wise for himself is not wise in any- 
thing. (Qui ipse sibi sapiens prodesse non quit, 
nequidquam sapit.) 

Ennius, Medea. (c. 175 B.c.) As quoted by 
Cicero, Ad Familiares, vii, 6. In De Officiis, 
iii, 15, Cicero also quotes Ennius, ‘“Nequic- 
quam sapere sapientem, qui ipse sibi prodesse 
non quiret” (The wise man is wise in vain 
who cannot be wise to his own advantage). 
Quoted by MONTAIGNE, i, 24, with the French, 
“Vaine est la sagesse, si elle n’est pas utile 
au sage.” 

Their wisdome is nothing worth which are not 
wise for them selves. 

GEorGE Pettiz, Petite Pallace, p. 163. (1576) 
We can never be wise but by our own wisdom. 
(Sages ne pouvons nous estre que de nostre propre 
sagesse.) 

Monralcne, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 24. (1580) And 
in the next line, he quotes the saying of 
Euripides given above, which Florio trans- 
lates: 

That wise man I cannot abide, 

That for himself cannot provide. 

You know the old proverb, “He is not wise that 
is not wise for himself.” 

ROBERT GREENE. Mamillia. Act ti, sc. 2. (1594) 
That wise man is little worth, who is not wise 
in his own business. 

WILLIAM Rosertson, Phraseologia Generalis, Ὁ. 

291. (1681) 
The man is not to be esteemed wise who is not 
wise or prudent in the management of his own 
concerns. 
᾿ ROBERT BLAND, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 136. (1804) 


It is easier to be wise for others than for 
one’s self. (Il est plus aisé d’étre sage pour 
les autres que de l’€tre pour soi-méme.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 132. (1665) 
Qa 


He who is careful for others is not careful 
for himself. (Quique aliis cavit, non cavet ipse 
5101.) 

oun Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 84. (c. 1 B.C.) 


i διε men who are fools in works but philos- 
ophers in words. (Ego odi homines ignava 
opera et philosopha sententia.) 
Pacuvivs, Fragment. (c. 150 B.c.) Quoted by 
AuLus GELLIUS, xiii, 8, and by MONTAIGNE, 
i, 24. The French rendering is, ‘Je hais ces 
hommes incapables d’agir, dont la philosophie 
est toute en parcles.” 
He is not wise to me who is wise in words only, 
but he who is wise in deeds. (Non mihi sapit qui 
sermone, sed qui factis sapit.) 
St. Grecory, Agrigent. (c. 590) See also Word 
᾿- AND DEED. 
It is unwise to be heedless of ourselves, while 
giving advice to others. (Sibi non cavere at 
aliis consilium dare | stultum est.) 
PHarprus, Fables. Bk. i, fable 9. (c. 25 B.C.) 
The fable of the sparrow and the hare. 
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Grete folye is in him, that taketh hede. 
Upon other and not to his own nede. 

Eary Rivers, Moral Proverbs. (1478) 
He who knows not how to manage his own af- 
fairs, much less can he manage the affairs of 
others. (Chi non sa far i fatti suoi, peggio sa far 
quei d’alfri.) 

Canrer, Siz Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 176. (1856) 
1 


The wise man must be wise for himself espe- 
Cially, (τὸν σοφὸν αὐτὸν αὑτῷ μάλιστα δεῖ σοφὸν 
elpac.) 
Prato, Greater Hippias. Sec. 283B. (c. 375 B.C.) 
Quoted as a proverb. 


2 

What misery to have wisdom where it profits 
not the wise. (φρονεῖν ὡς δεινὸν ἔνθα μὴ τέλη | 
λύῃ φρονοῦντι.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, 1. 316.(ς.409 8. Cc.) 
Wise abroad, and unable to help yourself at home. 
(Foris sapere, tibi non posse te auxiliarier.) 

TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 923. (163 

B.C.) 
Wise in other men’s matters, and fools in their 
own. 

WittiaM WaALEER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 31. (1672) 
They talk like philosophers and live like fools. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.449.(1855) 


IV—Wisdom After the Event 


3 
It is useless to be wise after the misfortune 
(ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀτυχήμασιν ἀνόνητος: ἡ perdvoa.) 
Agsop, Fables: The Blackbird. (c. 570 B.C.) 
A bat, finding a blackbird tied with a thread 
in a window, asked why it sang by night but 
never by day. The blackbird answered that 
once, when singing by day, it had been cap- 
tured, and had resolved never to sing by day 


again. 
After the damage, who isn’t wise? (Post iacturam 
quis non sapit ?) 

Mantuano, Eclogues, ii, 91. (c. 1500) The 
Spaniards say, ‘“Despues del dafio cada uno 
es sabio” (When the damage is done every- 
one is wise); the Germans, “Nachher ist 
jeder klug”’ (Everyone is wise afterwards). 

ory. after the misfortune. (Post male pruden- 
tior. 
: Erasmvs, Adagia, i, tii, 99. (1523) 


Men who are wise are wise in time. 
W. H. bec Royal Windsor. Vol. ii, ch. 19. 
(1879 
Nine-tenths of wisdom consists in being wise in 
time. 
THEODORE Roosevett, Speech, at Lincoln, Neb., 
14 June, 1917. 


5 
Not after, but before the event must a man 
be wise. (οὐ μετανοιῆν, ἀλλὰ προνοεῖν χρὴ τὸν 
ἄνδρα τὸν σοφόν. 
Ericnarmus, Fragments, Frag. 5. (550 B.C.) 
The proverb of being wise behind the time. 
Ropert Wonrow, Correspondence, ii,319.(1717) 
No merit . . . in learning wisdom after the event. 
BenjaMin Jowett, tr., Plato, v, 53. (1875) 
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It is easy to be wise after the event. 
Conan Dove, The Boer War. Ch. 19. (1900) 
WENtWorTH, Chinese Shawl, p. 314. (1943) 
Being wise after the event was merely futile. 
F. W. Crorts, Circumstantial Evidence, p. 134. 
(1941) 


A Scottish man is wise behind the hand. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 14. (c. 1595) 
The next night, being, like true Scotsmen, wise 
behind the hand, the bailies had a sufficient force. 

WALTER Scott, in LocxHart, Life, v, 42.(1820) 
I am, like a true Scotsman, wise behindhand— 
the mistake has happencd. 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 4. (1822) 
Ἂ 


He cannot be termed wise who reflects after 
he has erred, but he who reflects before. 
SALOMON IBN GaAbsiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 208. (c. 1050) 
It things were to be done twice, all would be 
wise. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No 702. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 27. (1670) 


8 

Stand not forth to face me, ere yet some evil 
befal thee; after it is wrought, even a fool 
getteth understanding. (*pl» τι κακὸν παθέειν" 
pex Ger δέ τε νήπιος ἔγνω.) 

Homes, Iliad. Bk. xvii, |. 32. (c. 850 Β. 6.) Re- 
peated in bk. xx, 1. 198. 

The event is the schoolmaster of fools. (Eventus, 
stultorum iste magister est.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxii, sec. 39. (c. 10 Β. 6.) An- 
other Latin proverbial form is, ‘Malo ac- 
cepto, stultus sapit” (The fool grows wise 
after the event has come upon him). 

A thynge doone, the fole knoweth. (Factum 
stultus cognoscit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 30. (1823) 
As translated by Taverner, fo. 3. (1550) 
Erasmus traces the sentiment back to Homer 
and Euripides, and speaks of it as a cele- 
brated Greek axiom. Taverner adds: “But 
a wyse man forseecthe thynges afore they 
come to passe.” 


9 
In extremity, they are wise too late. (In ex- 
tremo, sero sapiunt. ) 

Nagvius, Equo Troiano, (c. 175 B.c.) Quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Familiares, vii, 16. The play 
has been attributed also to Livius. 

He who begins to flatter when he feels the smart, 
is wise too late. (Qui cum dolet blanditur post 
tempus sapit.) 

Pusiimius Syrus,Sententiae.No.558.(c.43 B.C.) 
The Trojans are wise too late (Sero sapiunt 
Phryges.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, i, i, 28. See under Troy. The 
Phrygians, immigrants from the Balkans, 
akin to the Achaeans, are supposed to have 
been in possession of Troy at the time of the 

᾿ legendary Trojan War. 


To protect the booty when it is too late. (Post 
tempus praedae praesidium parem.) 
Prautrus, Asinaria, |. 294. (c. 200 8.6.) 
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fat ee ee em a ee 


After the rabbit has escaped, comes counsel. 
(Despues de ido el conejo, viene el consejo.) 

Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 238. (1856) 
When the mischief is done, the door is shut. 
(Quandoquidem accepto claudenda est ianua 
damno.) 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 353. (1869) 
When the money is stolen, there remains but the 
watchdog to beat. 

S. G. CHAMPION, Racial Proverbs, p.369.(1938) 

A Chinese proverb. 
WHEN THE HORSE IS STOLEN, LOCK THE STABLE 
poor, see under STABLE. Hap I wIst, see under 
REGRET. 


V—Wisdom and Folly 
See also Fools and Wise Men 


1 
As learned men grow older, they increase in 
wisdom; As ignorant men grow older, they 
increase tn folly. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, p. 152a. (c. 
450) 


2 
A man that hideth his foolishness is better 
than a man that hideth his wisdom. 
Ben Sina, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus), xl, 
15. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Bet.er is the man that hideth his Folly than he 
that hideth his Wisdom. 
Joun Witson, tr., The Praise of Folly. Sec. 115. 
(1668) Quoting Aristotle. 


“ 


Ὁ 
The hours of folly are measur’d by the clock; 
but of wisdom, no clock can measure. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. (1790) 


4 

The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. (σοφία τοῦ κόσμου τούτου μωρία mapa τῷ 
θεῷ ἐστίν.) 

New Testament: 1 Corinthians, iii, 19. (a. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Sapientia enim huius mundi, 
stultitia est apud Deum.” 

The wisedom of the world is folly with God. 

Sterano Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
p. 53. (1474) Pettie, tr. 

Our wisdom is nothing but folly before God. 
(Nostre sagesse n'est que folie devant Dieu.) 
Monraicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


5 
Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light ex- 
celleth darkness. (Tantum praecederet sapi- 
entia stultitiam, quantum differt lux a tene- 
bris.) 

Old Testament: Ecclestastes, ii, 13. (c. 900 B.C.) 


6 
When he has taken hurt, the fool waxes wise. 
(Malo accepto, stultus sapit.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. i, No. 31. (1508) 
Learn wisdom by the follics of others. 
τ H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.440.(1855) 


It is a great Point of Wisdom to find out one’s 
own Folly. 
THomas Fuu.er, Gnomologia. No. 2860.(1732) 
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“°Tis wisdom sometimes to seem a ἔοοϊ."-- 
[bid., No. 5125. “Wisdom rises upon the ruins 
of Folly.”—Jbid, No. 5770. 


The least foolish is wise. 

GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 909. 
(1640) From the Latin proverb, “Multum 
sapit qui non diu desipit” (He is very wise 
who is not foolish for long). 


9 

To get rid of folly is the beginning of wisdom. 
(Sapientia prima stultitia caruisse.) 
eos, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. i, 1. 41. (20 B.c.) 


It is the height of folly to claim wisdom for 
one-self alone. (C’est une grande folie de 
vouloir étre sage tout seul.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 231. (1665) 
It is of the subtlest wisdom that the subtlest folly 
is begotten. (La plus subtile folie se fait de la 
plus subtile sagesse.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 592. 


1 

Our follies don’t make me laugh, but our 
wisdoms do. (Nos folies ne me font pas rire. 
ce sont nos sapiences. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 3. (1595) 
Wisdom has its excesses, and is in no less need 
of moderation than folly. (Le sagesse a ses excez, 
Ae pas moins besoing de moderation que la 
olie.) 


aa ONTAICNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 


A moment spent with wisdom is better than 
an age with folly. 

πω Bustan. Ch. ix, Apol. 7. (c. 1257) 

1 


Folly is pursued by peril, but the wise man 
is fortified against all attacks. (Secuntur peri- 
cula . . . Sapiens autem ad omnem incursum 
munitus. ) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium. Epis. lix, sec.8.¢a. A. Ὁ. 64) 
Folly may creep upwards toward wisdom, but 
wisdom never slips down into folly. (Stultitia ad 
sapientiam erepit, sapientia in stultitiam non re- 
volvitur.) 


Palas: Ad Lucilium. Epis. Ixxvi, sec. 19. 
1 


Every man’s follies are the caricature re- 
semblances of his wisdom. 

; Joun Steric, Essays and Tales. (1840) 

5 


Wisdom is nothing else than to be govern’d 
by reason; and on the contrary Folly, to be 
giv'n up to the will of our Passions. 

Joun Witsoy, tr., Praise of Folly. Sec.13.( 1668) 


WISH 

Ξ See also Wants 
There is no thing so vile, as see the wise, 
As wishing that for which one nothing dares. 
(Non ἃ cosa si vil, se ben si guardi, 
Che non si faccia disiar con pene.) 

Boccaccio, ἐΐ Filostrato. Canto iv, st. 152. (ς. 

1350) Cummings, tr. 
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*Twas ever thus man’s wish doth him deride. 
(Or cosi va, cotanta mi transporta 
Quel ch’ io vorrei ch’ al presente avvenisse.) 


Boccaccio, 1] Filostrato, vii, 9. “The wished for 


comes too late.” 


1 
If wishes were Thrushes, then beggars would 
eat birds. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 326. 

(1605) Ray, p. 157; Εὐ Ἐπ, No. 2731. 
If wishes would bide, beggars would ride. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 157. (1670) 
If wishes might prevail, shepherds would be kings. 
(Si souhaits furent vrais pastoureaux seroyent 
rois.) 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: French, Ὁ. 157. 

If wishes were butter-cakes, beggars might bite. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 219. 

If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 

James KE ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 178.(1721) 

Battey, Dictionary: Wish. (1736) 
If wishes were horses, Beggars would ride, 
If turnips were watches, I’d wear one at my side. 

H. O. Hatrtrwe tt, Nursery Rhymes of England, 

p. 217. (1844) 
If wishes were horses, beggars wad ride, 
And a’ the warld be drowned in pride. 

Histop, Proverbs of Scotland, p. 165. (1862) 


2 
I never fared worse than when I wisht for my 
supper. 
Joun CrarKe, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 114. (1639) 
Ray, p. 157; FULLER, No. 2622. 


3 
Wish not for soft things, lest thou earn the 
hard. (μὴ τὰ μαλακὰ μῶσο, μὴ τὰ σκλήρ᾽ ἔχῃ.) 
Ερισηλεμῦβ, Apothegm. (c. 550 B.c.) See 
XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec 20. 


4 
If man could have Half his Wishes, he would 
double his Troubles. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1752. The Italians say, ‘“‘Con la voglia 
aa la doglia” (With wishing comes griev- 
ing). 


5 
Mere Wishes are silly Fishes. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6290.(1732) 


6 
The evil wish is most evil to the wisher. (% δὲ 
κακὴ βουλὴ τῷ βουλεύσαντι κακίστη.) 
Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 266. (ς. 800 8. α.) 
See under RetTRisuTIoN. 


7 
Better to haue than wishe. 
JouHn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 


8 
Pious wishes. (Pia desideria. ) 
Hermann Huco. Title of book published at 
Antwerp, 1627. 


9 

As lykely to obtain thy wish, as the wolfe is 
to catch the Moone. 

Ὁ ἘΣ Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 316. (1580) 


You have wished it so, you have wished it so, 
George Dandin, you have wished it so. (Vous 


l’avez voulu, vous l’avez voulu, George Dan 
din, vous l’avez voulu.) 
Mo tttre, George Dandin. Act i, sc. 7. (1668) 


41 
You should wish as we wish. (Debetis velle 
quae velimus. ) 
Piautus, Amphitruo. Prol., 1. 39. (c. 200 B.C.) 
I wish what you wish. (Velle me quae tu velis.) 
Piautus, Atlularia, |. 686. (c. 210 B.C.) 


12 
You have your wish. (Ergo sunt quae exop- 
tas.) 

Prautus, Asinaria, |. 847. (c. 200 B.C.) 

He can have his wish who wishes only for what 
is enough. (Quod vult habet qui velle quod satis 
est potest.) 

PUBLILIUS SyruS,Sententiae.No.626.(c.43 B.C.) 
If I might have my wish I am persuaded you 
should have your wish. 

GEorGE Petti£, Petite Pallace, p. 146. (1576) 
Let her have her wish for once. 


Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


13 
What comes by wishing is never truly ours. 
(Alienum est omne quicquid optando evenit.) 
PuBLiLius Syrvus, Sententiae. No. 1. (c. 43 
B.C.) Quoted by Seneca, Epistolae ad Lucil- 
ium, viii, 9, who also paraphrases it, “The 
gifts of Chance are not to be regarded as 
part of our possessions” (Quo negat fortuita 
in nostro habenda) The Latin proverbial 
form is, “Velle licet, potiri non licet” (You 
may wish but vou cannot possess) 
You can never tell what to wish for or what to 
avoid: so each day mocks you. (Nescias quid 
optes aut quid fugias: ita ludit dies.) 
Pusriiius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 427. 


14 
What they wish they will also believe. (Sed 
id quod volunt credunt quoque. ) 
QUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. vi, ch 
2, sec. 5. (c. A ἢ. 80) See under BELIEF. 
What most we wish, with ease we fancy near. 
πο Love of Fame. Sat. fii, 1. 274. (1728) 


By the strength of his arm he hoped to grasp 
the skirts of his wishes. 
Saol, Gulistan. Ch. tii, Apol. 28. (¢. 1258) 
Wishers were ever fools. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 15. 37. 
(1606) 


16 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought 

SHAKESPEARE, 11 Henry IV, iv, 5, 93. (1598) 
The wish is father to the thought. 

Jonnson, Folk-Memory, Ὁ. 229. (1908) 
Wishful thinking. A cliché (from ca. 1930) among 
Freudians; cf. the proverb, “the wish is father 
to the thought.” 

PartrivcE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
We're lousy with wishful thinkers. 

F. H. Brennan, Memo to a Firing Squad, p. 

259. (1943) 


17. 
Wysshers and wolders ben small house hold- 
ers. 

Joun Stansripce, Vulgaria, sig. C6. (c. 1520) 
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Sonne (quoth he) as I haue herd of myne olders, 
Wishers and wolders be no good householders. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Wishers and woulders are never good house- 
holders. 
Ropert GREENE, Works, viii, 64. (1590) Bre- 
TON, Works, ii, E8. (1616) 
Wishers and walders are poore househalders. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (c. 1595) 
The olde proverbe is exceeding true, “That these 
great wishers, & these common woulders, Are 
never (for the moste parte) good householders.” 
R.C., The Times’ Whistle, vii, 3276. (1614) 


1 
By longing thou shalt never fill up thy sack. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 29. (1666) 
Wishes never can fill a sack. 
H. G. Boun, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 570. 
(1855) The French say, “Oncques souhait 
n’emplit le sac.” 


2 

We cannot wish for that we know not. (On 

ne peut désirer ce qu'on ne connait pas. ) 

VoLTAIRE, Zuire. Act i, sc. 1. (1730) The Latin 

proverb is, “Nil volitum quin praecognitum” 
(Nothing can be wished for unless we have 
a preconception of it). WHAT EYE SEES NOT, 
HEART RUES NOT, see under EYE. 


3 
Wishing, of all employments, is the worst. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iv, 1. 71. (1742) 
Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 
Younc, Night Thoughts. Night v, 1. 661. 


WIT 
4 
Wit is cultured insolence. (# γὰρ εὐτραπελία 
πεπαιδευμένη ὕβρις ἐστίν.) 


ΑΚΙΒΤΟΤΙΕ, Rhetoric. Bk. ti, ch. 12, sec. 16. (c. 
330 B.C.) 
Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer. 

HERBERT, The Church-Porch. St. 41. (1633) 
Wit is not only the luck of labour, but also the 
dexterity of thought. 

WiLtiaAM DavenantT, Gondibert : Preface.( 1650) 
The definition of Wit .. . is only this: That it 
is a propriety of Thoughts and Words; or in 
other terms, Thought and Words, elegantly 
adapted to the subject. 

Joun Drypben, The State of Innocence: Apol- 

ogy. (1677) 
Wit lying most in the assemblage of Ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and variety 
wherein can be found any resemblance or con- 
gruity. 

Joun Locxs, An Essay Concerning Human 

Understanding. Bk. ii, ch. 11, sec. 2. (1690) 
Wit, which is just a mixture of Reason and Ex- 
travagance. 

Joun Dennis, Miscellanies: Preface. (1693) 
True wit, I believe, may be defined as a justness 
of thought, and a facility of expression, or (in 
the midwives’ phrase) a perfect conception and 
an easy delivery. 

Pope, Letter to Wycherley, 26 Dec., 1704. 


ee 


True Wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
press’d. 

Pore, Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 97. (1709) 
What is wit? Reason expressed artificially. 

M. J. vE CHENIER, Epitre ad Voltaire. (1806) 
Wit consists in knowing the resemblance of things 
which differ, and the difference of things which 
are alike. (L’esprit consiste ἃ connaitre la res- 
semblance des choses diverses et la difference 
des choses semblables.) 

Montesquieu, Epigram. (1721) As quoted by 

MADAME DE STAEL, De L’Alemagne. Pt. iii, 
ch. 8. 
Wit is the clash and reconcilement of incongrui- 
ties, the meeting of extremes round a corner 
Leicu Hunt, Table-Talk. (1851) 
Wit is not worldly wisdom. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, Dreamthorp. Ch. 7. (1863) 
Wit, at its best, consists in the terse intrusion 
into an atmosphere of serene mental habit of 
some uncompromising truth. 

PHILANDER JOHNSON, Colvumiists’ Confessional. 
See Everybody’s Magazine, May, 1920. 
There is nothing breaks so many friendships as 
a difference of opinion as to what constitutes wit. 

ELBERT HUBBARD, Epigrams. (1911) 


5 
Thou semyste . . 
than a coote. 

Joun Bate, Aynge Johan. Act i, 1. 176. (c.1550) 
Thou sodden-witted lord! thou hast no morc 
brain than I have in mine elbows. 

SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, ii, 1, 48. (1601) 

He hath no more wit in his head than thou in 
both thy shoulders. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 217. (1670) 
He has more wit in his little finger than you 
have in your whole body. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 173.(1721) 
He has not all the wit in the world. 

: Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


. to have no more wytt 


An ounce of wit is worth a pound of sorrow 
RIcHARD Baxter, Of Self-Denial. (c. 1680) 
An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of 

clergy [learning }. 

B.E., A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew, 
sig. C7. (1690) Appison, Spectator. No. 464 

An Ounce of Wit that’s bought 
Is worth a Pound that’s taught. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6495.(1732) 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1745. 
The Germans say, “Eine Unze Mutterwiss ist 
besser als ein Pfund Schulwiss” (An ounce 
of mother-wit is better than a pound of 
school-wit). 


7 
Wit without an employment is a disease. 
Aerugo antmi, rubigo ingentt: the rust of the 
soul. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melanckoly. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 2, subs. 6. (1621) 


8 
Don’t put too fine a point on your wit, for 
fear it should get blunted. 
Cervantes, Exemplary Novels: Little Gypsv 
(c. 1610) 
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It is with wits as with razors, which are never 
so apt to cut those they are employed on as 
when they have lost their edge. 

Swirt, A Tale of a Tub: Preface. (1704) 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set: 

Their want of edge from their offence is seen; 

Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. ii, 1. 119. (1728) 

1 I have right now of thee 

A good conceyt in my wit, as I gesse. 
CuHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. i, 1. 

995. (c. 1380) 

My tale is doon: for my wit is thinne. 

CuHaucer, Marchantes Tale, |. 438. (c. 1388) 
Whan a man hath over-greet a wit, 

Ful ofte him happeth to misusen it. 

CHAUCER, Canon Yeoman’s Prologue, 1. 95. 
Such a one hath a good wit, if a wise man had 
the keeping it. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 331. 

(1605) 


2 
If you have wit, use it to please, and not to 
hurt. 

Loro CHESTERFIELD, Letters, § Sept., 1748 
If God gives you wit . . . wear it like your sword 
in the scabbard, and do not brandish it to the 
terror of the whole company. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 21 July, 1752. 
Wit is so shining a quality that everybody admires 
it; most people aim at it, all people fear it, and 
few love it except in themselves. 

Lorn CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 21 July, 1752. 
Use your wit as a buckler, not a sword. 

H.G.Boun Handbook of Proverbs,p.549.(1855) 


3 
After wit is not the best. 

Coxiuikr, ed., Roxburghe Ballads, p. 88.(c.1605) 
After-wit comes over late. 


GeorceE Meriton, York-shire Ale, p. 83. (1683) | 


After-wit comes too late when the mischief is 
done. 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop, p. 144. (1692) 

After wit is commonly dear bought. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (1709) There 
are two other variants, ‘After-wit is every- 
body’s wit,” and “After-wit is fool’s wit.” 

See also Wisp0M AFTER THE EVENT. 
4 


Wit to persuade and beauty to delight. 
Sm JoHn Daviess, Orchestra. St. 5. (1596) 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line. 
Oxiver Goitpsmitn, Retaliation, |. 96. (1774) 


5 
Staircase wit. (L’esprit de l’escalier.) 
Denis Diperot, Paradox Sur le Comédien. (c. 

1770) ΡΙΈΒΕΕ Nicove, The King’s English, p. 
32, note, attributes the phrase to M. de 
Tréville. To think of a retort on the stairs, 
when it is too late. 

[I never have any wit until I am below stairs. 

(Je n’ai jamais d’esprit qu’au bas de I’escalier.) 

P La Bruvkre. As quoted by J.-J. Rousseau. 


He shows all his wit at once. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca Scholastica In- 
structissima, ἢ 70. (1633) 


7 
Of all wit’s uses the main one 
Is to live well with who has none. 
ΒΕ. W. Emerson, Life. (1867) 
Say, was it never heard 
That wisdom might in youth be gotten, 
Or wit be ripe before "twas rotten? 


R. W. EMERSON, Fame. 
8 


He has wit at will, that with angrie heart can 
hold him still. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 44. (c. 1595) 
Thou hast wit at will. 
GeorGE CHAPMAN, May-Day. Act iv, sc. 3. (ς. 
1602) 
She’s very handsome, and has wit at will. 
Swift, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
My son says, my lady has wit at will. 
RicHARD GRAVES, The Spiritual Quixote. Bk. ix, 
ch. 6. (1772) 
Tim, who had wit at will. 
WALTER Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 14. (1821) 


9 
Little wit makes meikle travell. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 70. (c. 1595) 
You have a little wit, and it doth you good 
sometimes. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5911. (1732) 
ae wit in the head maks muckle travel to the 
eel. 

HEenpERSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 83. (1832) 
oe wit in the head makes much work for the 
cet. 
got GeBOUN Hanaooer of Proverbs,p.445.(1855) 


Wit in a poore mans head, mosse in a moun. 
tain, availes nothing. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (c. 1595) 
Wood in a wilderness, moss in a mountain, and 
wit in a poor man’s breast are little thought of 


JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 347. (1721) 
11 


Three sortes of men do alwayes want wytte 
He that trusteth lyes, he that can not con- 
uince his wrath, and he that eateth much, and 
dooth nothing. 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 23. (1578) 


12 
Love of Wit makes no Man rich. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3295.(1732) 
There’s many witty men whose brains can’t fill 
their bellies. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735 


13 
The less Wit a Man has, the less he knows 
that he wants it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4630.(1732) 
The more Wit, the less Courage.—/ bid. No. 4668. 
Wit sometimes helps us play the Fool with more 
conndense its No. 5789. 


Wit raises human nature above its level; bu- 
mour acts a contrary part, and equally de- 
presses it. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Ch. 11. (1759) 
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Humor is the electric atmosphere; wit is the flash. 
Hawes, Music and Morals. Ch. 1. (1871) 
There is more “heart” in humour, and more 
“head” in wit. 
HAMMERTON, Barrie and His Books, p. 78. 
(1900) 


1 
The finer wit a man is of, the more he beateth 
it. 
STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. i. p. 
49. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


2 
Wit is the rarest quality to be met with among 
people of education, and the most common 
among the uneducated. 

Hazuitt, Characteristics. No. 371. (1823) 


3 

Laugh not too much: the wittie man laughs 
least: 

For wit is newes onely to ignorance. 

Herpert, The Church-Porch. St. 39. (1633) 

A witty thing never excited laughter; it pleases 
only the mind, and never distorts the counte- 
nance. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 March, 1748 

True wit never made us laugh. 

EMERSON, Social Aims. (1875) A Portugzucse 
proverb savs, “Where there is much laughter 
there is little wit.” 

4 
Every one is witty for his own purpose. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 756 (1640) 


5 
He hath a poyson wyt. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
He who makes others afraid of his wit had need 
be afraid of their memorics. 

F.E. Heuime, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 199. (1902) 

6 
Whens comes great breeches? from little wit- 
tam. 

Joun Heywoop, Epigrams. Cent. v, No. 19. 

(1562) 
I giue and bequeath .. . to each of them an 
aduouson: To the former of Small Witam: and 
to the other of little Brainford. 

Tuomas Nasue, Works, i, 192. (1589) 

At Little Wytham seucn years I went to schvole. 
UNKNOWN, Pedlar’s Prophecy, |. 481. (1595) 
“He was born at Little Wittham.” This village 

in this county by orthography is Witham. . . 
But such nominal proverbs take the advantage 
of all manner of spclling as due unto them. It 
is applicd to such people as are not overstocked 
with acuteness. 

THOMAS FULLER, Worthies, ii, 269. (1662) 
“Has she the capacity of taking care of herself?” 
—“T will be sworn she was not born at Witt-ham.” 

Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Ch. 32. (1818) 


7 
The wit of you and the wool of an old dogg. 
will make a piece of linsay-woolsic. 

James Howr.t, Proverbs, Ὁ. 11. (1659) 
The Wit of you, and the Wool of a Blue Dog, 
would make a very good Medley. 

Tromas Furrer, Gnomologia. No. 4836.(1732) 


8 
God send you more wit, and me more money. 
James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 
Ray, p. 199; FULLER, No. 1689. 
God send you more wit and me more silver, 
for we both have need of it. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 120. (1721) 
A dull unmannerly brute! well, God send him 
more wit, and me more money. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 

9 Some of them are half-wits, 
Two to a wit, there are a set of ’em. 
Ben Jonson, The Staple of News. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1626) 
Half Wits talk much but say little. 
πων Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748 


He must be a dull fellow indeed whom neither 
love, malice, nor necessity can inspire with 
wit. (Il faut étre bien denué d’esprit, 5) 
l'amour, la malignité, la necessité, n’en font 
pas trouver. ) 

La Bruyere, Les Caractéres: Du Caur. (1688) 


11 

A man of wit would often be at a loss, were 
it not for the company of fools. (Un homme 
desprit serait souvent bien embarrassé sans 
la compagnie des sots.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 140. (1665) 
Men of wit would be almost alone, without the 
fools who pretend to it. (Les gens d’esprit seraient 
presque seuls, sans les sots qui s’en piquent.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 63. (1746) 
ΠΕῚῚ ER A WITTY FOOL, see under FOOL 


‘A man does not please long when he has only 
one species of wit. (On ne plait pas longtemps 
quand on n’a qu'une sorte d’esprit.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 413. (1665) 
Ev'n wit’s a burthen, when it talks too long 

DRYDEN, tr., Juvenal. Sat. vi, 1. 573. (1693) 
One wit, like a knuckle of ham in soup, gives 
a zest and flavour to the dish, but more than 
one serves only to spoil the pottage. 

Tosras SMOLLETT, Humphry Clinker. (1771) 
Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food. 

WiLtriaM Hazwitt, Lectures on the English 


F Comic Writers. Lect. i. (1819) 
1 


Wit sometimes enables us to act rudely with 
impunity. (L’esprit nous sert quelquefois 
hardiment a faire des sottises. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 415. (1665) 
Great Wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend 
seers An Essay on Criticism. Pt. i, 152. (1709) 


One may say that his wit sparkles at the ex- 
pense of his memory. (On peut dire que son 
esprit brille aux dépens de sa mémoire.) 
LE SackE, Gil Blas. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (1715) 
How hard soe’er it be to bridle wit, 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bit. 
How many, hurried by its force away, 
Forever in the land of gossips stray. 
BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET, Essay on Conversa- 
tion. (c. 1760) 
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The Right Honourable gentleman is indebted to 
his memory for his jests, and to his imagination 
for his facts. 
R. B. Sueripan, Speech, in reply to Mr. Dun- 
das. (1797) See Moore, Life of Sheridan, ii, 
471. 


1 
Whose wit beeing like waxe, apt to receive 
any impression. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 34. (1579) 
Man, the more wittie he is, the lesse happy he is. 
—Ibid., p. 66. 

The sharpest wit enclyneth onely to wickednesse 
if it be not exercited —Jbid., p. 112. 

Is it not folly to shewe witte to woemen which 
are neither able nor willing to receiue fruite there- 
off p—IJbid., p. 113. 


2 
He hath a good witt but it is carried by a 
foole. 

JoHN MANNINGHAM, Diary, p. 171. (1602) 
He hath some Wit, but a Fool hath the guidance 
of it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1899.(1732) 
Wit is folly unless a wise man hath the keeping 
of it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 174. (1813) 

3 


Wyt ys nothyng worth tyll yt be dere bought. 

Henry Mepwatt, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture. Pt. ii, 1. 1292. (c. 1500) 

Wit is neuer good tyll it be bought. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
Ranpo_pu, The Conceited Peddler. (1630) 
Works, i, 39. Brome, The City Wit. Act i, sc. 
2. (1655) 

Bought wit is deare, and drest with sower sauce. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Postes. (1575) 

It hath bene an olde sayde sawe, and not of Jess 
truth then antiquitie, that wit is the better if it 
be the deerer bought. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 34. (1579) 
‘Tis an old proverb, and not so old as truc, bought 
wit is the best. 

Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 

Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) 
Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 157. (1670) 

[1 is good to buy wit with other men’s money. 

WILLIAM WaLker, Paroemiologia, p. 30. (1672) 
In other words, to learn by others’ experience. 

"Twas a saying of my grandmother’s ._. that 
bought wit was best. 

Arura Benn, Sir Patient Fancy. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1678) 

One wit bought is worth two for nought. 

James KEL y, Scottish Proverbs, p. 269. (1721) 
Bought Wit is best, but may cost too much. 

THoMAS Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1011.(1732) 
Wit’s nowt till it’s dear bowt. 

F. E. Taytor, Lencashire Sayings, p. 11. (1901) 

See also under WispoM. 


4 
Wit will walk where will is bent. 

Brian Mersancke, Philotimus, sig. Y2. (1583) 
Wit and will strive for the victory. 

NATHAN Bailey, Dictionary: Wit. (1736) 
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5 
A useful aphorism, a witty saying, is always 
in season. (Une utile sentence, un beau traict, 
est tousjours de saison. ) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 35. (1580) 


6 
I have a skipping wit. (J’ay un esprit prim- 
saultier. ) 
ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 10. (1580) 
Your wit’s too hot, it speeds too fast, 'twill tire. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, ti, 1, 120. 
(1595) 
Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting: it is a most 
sharp sauce. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 4, 83.(1595) 
Your wit ambles well; it goes easily. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 1, 
159. (1598) 
Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; 
it catches. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 2, 
11. 
You have a nimble wit; I think ’twas made of 
Atalanta’s heels. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iit, 2, 293.( 1600) 
Thy wit shall ne’er go slip-shod. 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, i, 5, 11. (1605) 


7 
Who ever thought he wanted wit? (Qui a 
jamais cuidé avoir fault de sens?) 
MONTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1580) 
To surfet upon wit, is more dangerous then to 
want it. 
Sik THOMAS OveErBuRY, Newes from the Lower 
End of the Table. (1613) 
8 
Wit when temperate is pleasing, when un- 
bridled it offends. (Temperatae suaves sunt 
argutiae: immodicae offendunt.) 
PHaeprus, Fables.Bk. v, fab. 5,1. 41.(a. 25 B.C.) 
For wit and judgment often are at strife, 
Tho’ meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism. Pt. 1,1. 82. (1709) 
9 
You may truss up all his wit in an eggshell. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1670) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5957. (1732) 
You were born where wit was scant. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 199. 
As much wit as three folks—two fools and a mad- 
man. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 209. Lytton, 
Pelham, Ch. 77. (1828) 
Want o’ wit is waur than want o’ siller. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 261. 
Your wit will never worry you. 
JAMES Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 383. (1721) 
4 


When they say, “There is nobody at home.” 
they speak the truth. 

Sant, Gulistan. Ch. vii, Apologue 19. (c. 1258) 
Referring to rich men—nobodies—who tum 
worthy people from the door. 

You beat your Pate, and fancy Wit will come: 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home. 
Pore, Epigram: An Empty House. (c. 1720) 
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Ben beats his Pate, and fancys wit will come; 

But he may knock, there’s nobody at home. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come, 

But when you knock it never is at home. 
Cowper, Conversation, |. 303. (1781) 


1 
Wit that can call forth smiles even from 
mourners. (Facetias quae risum evocare lu- 
gentibus possunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxix,sec.5.(a. A. D. 64) 


2 
A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say, “Wit, whither wilt?” 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iv, 1, 167.(1600) 
A proverbial phrase addressed to one who is 
talking too much or foolishly. - 
Wit whether wilt thou? my delicate Poeticall 
Furie. 
Tomas Dekker, Satiro-Mastix. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1602) 
The olde Ballad made in hell: Ingenio perti, qui 
nitser tpse meo: Wit, whither wilt thou? woe is 
me. 
RosBert GREENE, Groatsworth of Wit: Preface. 
(1617) 


3 
This fellow pecks up wit, aS pigeons pease. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 315. 
(1595) 

What a wit-snapper are you! 

SHAKESPEARF, The Merchant of Venice, iii, 5, 55. 
(1597) 

I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that 
wit is in other men. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, i, 2, 11. (1598) Or, 
as Catherine II of Russia wrote to Voltaire, 
“Votre esprit en donne aux autres” (Your 
wit makes others witty). 

He doth indeed show some sparks that are like 
wit. 

SHAKESPEARE, Afuch Ado, ii, 3, 194. (1598) 

Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark. 
; για Cowper, Table Talk, |. 663. (1781) 


Extempore, from my mother-wit. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1, 
265. (1594) 
Impromptu is truly the touchstone of wit. (L’im- 
promptu est justement la pierre de touche de 
esprit.) 
Mouikre, Précieuses Ridicules. Sc. 9, 1. 152. 
(1659) 


Mr. Neverout has a mind to sharpen the edge 
of his wit on the whetstone of my ignorance. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

Emulation is the whetstone of wit. (Aemulatio 
alit ingenia.) 

Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 9. (1869) A 
more usual form is, “Ingeniorum cos 
aemulatio.” 

Impropriety is the soul of wit. 

W. S. Maucnam, The Moon and Sixpence. 

Ch. 4. (1919) 


Save a little wit for to-morrow. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. i. (1738) 


Don’t set your wit against a child. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 


7 
And wit its honey lent without the sting. 
James Tromson, To the Memory of Lord Tal- 
bot, 1. 258. (1737) 
Wit that loved to play, not wound. 
WaLter Scott, Marmion. Canto i, Introduc- 
tion, |. 133. (1808) 
Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 
Tuomas Moore, Lines on the Death of Sheri- 
dan, |. 43. (1816) 
Wit that is kindly is not very witty. 
E. W. Howe, Sinner Sermons. (1926) 
8 
One isn’t amused long by the wit of someone 
else. (On ne s’amuse pas longtemps de l’esprit 
d‘autrui.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 114. (1746) 
Wit cannot take the place of knowledge. (L’esprit 
ne tient pas lieu de savoir.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 474. 

Wit is today so cheap only because it is so plenti- 
ful. (L’esprit n’est aujourd’hui 4 si bas prix, que 
parce qu’il y en a beaucoup.) 

VAUVENARGUES, Réflexions. No. 617. 


9 
He may be without a beard till he come to 
mariage, for witt goes not all by the hayre. 
Unknown, Sir Thomas More (Sh. S.), p. 59. 
(1592) MORE HAIR THAN WIT, see under Har. 
Many by wit purchase wealth, but none by 
wealth purchase wit. 
Unknown, Country-man’s New Common- 
wealth, p. 15. (1647) 
Better wit than wealth. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Better. (1736) 


II— Wit and Wisdom 
10 


If thou hast wit and learning. add to it wisdom 
and modesty. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1738. 


11 
Wit and Wisdom are like the seven Stars, 
seldom seen together. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5785.(1732) 
Wit is to be met with every where, but Wisdom 
is a Rarity. 

pHOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5787. 

1 
It is wit to pick a lock and steal a horse, but 
it is wisdom to let them alone. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 3. (1659) 

Ray, p. 30; FULLER, No. 3031. 


‘ 
As the sea Crab swimmeth alwayes against 
the streame, so wit always striueth against 
wisedome. 

Joun Lyty, Euphwes (Arber), p. 61. (1579) 
Witte . . . beeing purified in the styll of Wis- 
dome, . . . will shine bright and smell sweet. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 101. 

What so is gotten with witte, will bee encreased 
with Wisdome. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 230. 
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1 
Wit and wisdom are born with a man. 
Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Learning. (a. 1654) 


2 
Wid-uten wisdom is welthe wel unwurth. [Wit 
without wisdom is but little worth. ] 
Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (James), 1. 96. 
(c. 1270) 

Wyt and Wysdom is god warysoun [possession]. 
UNKNowN, Proverbs of Hendyng. (c. 1320) 
Wit without learning is like a tree without fruit. 

Unknown, The Country-mans New Common- 
wealth, p. 15. (1647) 
Wit without Judgment is a weary thing. 
THomas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. §790.(1732) 
Wit without Wisdom cuts other Men’s Meat, and 
its own Fingers. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5791. 


3 
It is good to be witty and wise. 
Unknown, Trial of Treasure. (1567) In Haz- 
Litt, Old English Plays, iii, 72. 
Ay, says he, more witty than wise I am afraid. 
UNKNOWN, The Spectator. No. 568. (1714) 
Yu hav got tew be wize before yu kan be witty. 
Josn Brmuincs (H. W. Suaw), J. B. on Ice. 
(1868) 


IlII—Wits 
4 
Our wits were in our skins. (ὁ νοῦς yap ἡμῶν 
ἣν τότ᾽ ἐν τοῖς oxtrecty.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Peace, 1. 669. (421 B.C.) 
Cited by Erasatus, Adagia, ii, ii, 18, who 
gives the Latin, “Mens est in tergoribus,” in 
both Greek and Latin a play upon words, 
for “tergum” may mean either a shield, 
which was made from skins, or the skin of 
the back—in other words in flight. 

Where are thy wits? (ποῦ wor’ εἶ φρενῶν ;) 

Sopuoctes, Electra, !. 390. (c. 409 B.C.) 


5 
What silly people wits are! (Que les gens 
d’esprit sont bétes.) 
BEAUMARCHAIS, Le Barbier de Séville. Act i, sc. 
1. (1775) 
Great wits and valours, like great states, 
Do sometimes sink with their own weights. 
: But er, Hudibras, ti, i, 269. (1664) 


I ne holde not my wittes dulle. 
Cuaucer (7), Romaunt of The Rose, |. 6848. 
(c. 1365) 


7 
Good Wits, you know, have bad memories. 
Drvyven, Sir Martin Mar-All. Act iv,sc.1.(1668) 
A common-place book is what a provident poet 
cannot subsist without, for this proverbial reason, 
that “great wits have short memories.” 
Swirt, Works (1883), ix, 191. (1720) 
George: Do you remember what you read, Miss? 
Maria: Not so well as I could wish. Wits have 
short memories. 
Argtaur Mureny, The Citizen. Act ii. (1763) 


8 
I gathered my wits together. 
ABRAHAM FLeminc, A Panoplie of Epistles, Ὁ. 
14. (1576) 


They liue by their wits. 


Ben Jonson, Alchemist. Act iii, sc. 4. (1612) 
I had my wits about me. 

James Maspssg, tr., Guzman de Alfarache, ii, 99. 

(1622) 

Many would live by their Wits, but break for 
want of stock. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1750. 
Have all your wits about you. 

MALKIN, tr., Gil Blas. Bk. v, ch. 1. (1809) 
Living by his wits. 
: Dicxens, Old Curtosity Shop. Ch. 73. (1840) 


Some Wits can digest, before others can chew. 
sp OMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 4221.(1732) 
1 


As the wits say, you tell me. (τὸ τῶν παιζόντων, 
τοῦτο σὺ καὶ ἐμοὶ ρεῖς.}) 
Prato, Republic. Bk. ix, sec. 573. (c. 375 B.¢.) 
A jest which Plato uses more than once, and 
which has become a bit of modern slang 


11 
They ... are at their wits’ end. (Omnis 
sapientia eorum devorata est.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, cvii, 27. (c. 250 B.C.) 

Astrymyanes also aren at here wittes ende. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus xv, I]. 363. (1377) 

I am, til god me bettre minde sende, 
At dulcarnon, right at my wittes ende. 

CuHaucer (?), Troilus and Criseyde. Bk. iii, }. 
930. (c. 1380) “Dulcarnon,” from Arabic 
two-horned, applied to Evuctip, i, 47; in 
other words, a dilemma. Notes and Queries, 
i, v, 180 (1852), has, ‘The other day a per- 
son... declaring he was at his wit’s end, 
exclaimed, ‘Yes, indeed I am at Dulcarnon.’ ” 

They were dreuyn to hir wyttes ende. 

JoHn Lypcate, The Assembly of Gods 

(E.E.T.S.), St. 238. (c. 1420) 
I am at my wyttes ende. 

Joun Stansrivce, Vulgaria, Ὁ. 22. (1510) Ap- 
DISON, The Spectator. No. 311. (1712) Mrs. 
SHERIDAN, The Dupe. Act ii, sc. 4. (1764) 
Lucas, Advisory Ben, p. 95. (1923) etc., etc. 

We both at our wittis ende. 

Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 8. (1546) 
He is at his wits end. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 46. (c. 1595) 


12 
Here’s a fellow frights English out of his wits. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 
1, 143. (1601) 
Skared out of its wits. 
R. SHort, Drinking Water, Ὁ. 62. (1656) 


13 
I have keard you say ... “Good wits will 
soon meet.” 

Tuomas ΘΠΈΕΙ͂ΤΟΝ, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 

37. (1620) An interpolation by Shelton. 

Good wits commonly jump [agree]. 

James Howe, Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 
Like will to like: Good wits will jump (quoth he). 

Musarum Deliciae (Hotten), ti, 85. (1664) 
Say’st thou so my girl! good wits jump. I had 
the same thought with thee. 

SHADWELL, Square of Alsatia. Act lii,sc.4.( 1688) 


WIT 


Good wits jump—I resolve to marry too. 
SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, The Man’s Bewitch’d. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1710) 
Great wits jump, says the poet, and hit his head 
against the post. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 
Miss: 1 had that at my tongue’s end. 
Lady A.: Why, miss, they say good wits jump. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Ah, where thy legs, that witty pair! 
For “great wits jump’—and so did they. 
Tuomas Hoop, To Grimaldi. (a. 1844) The 
French say, “Les beaux esprits se rencon- 
trent” (Great wits come together), and also, 
“Du choc des esprits jaillissent les étincelles” 
(When wits meet, the sparks fly). 


ἢ 
Hackyng and hemmyng as though our wittes 
and our senses were a woll gatheryng. 

Tuomas WILSON, The Arte of Rhetorique, ii, 
59. (1553) The original meaning of ‘“wool- 
gathering” was the gathering of fragments 
of wool torn from a sheep by bushes and 
briars. This is the earliest recorded use of 
the phrase in its metaphorical sense of absent- 
mindedness. 

My witts were not al this while wol-gathering. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 415. (1580) 

For their wits, if they loose not their own fleeces, 
let them gather Wool where they can. 

NICHOLAS Breton, A Poste with a Packet of 
Mad Letters, ii, 83. (1603) 

But my thoughts ran a wool-gathering; and I 
did like the countryman, who looked for his ass 
while he was mounted on his back. (Porque en 
Dios y en mi animo que las tengo puestas, y he 
caido en el descuido del que yendo sobre el asno, 
le buscaba.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 57. (1605) 

Have you summoned your wits from  wool- 
gathering ? 

THoMAS MippLetTon, The Familie of Love. Act 
v, sc. 3. (1608) 

Th. Aquinas, supping with king Lewis of France, 
upon a sudden knocked his fist upon the table, 
and cryed, conclusum est contra Manichaeos; his 
wits were a wool-gathering (as they say), and his 
head busied about other matters. 

ROBERT BurRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 15. (1621) 

My mind is run a’ wool-gathering and my busi- 
ness neglected. 

SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 5 Oct., 1665. 

My Brains shall go with yours a Woolgathering. 

ANDREW YARRANTON, England’s Improvement 
by Sea and Land, p. 100. (1677) 

My wits are a wool-gathering to-day. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 

Scott, Guy Mannering. Ch. 47. (1815) 


Hering, sight, smelling and fele, cheuing, er 
wittes five. 
UNKNowN, Cursor Mundi, |. 17018. (a. 1300) 
Bendit all yair fyve wittis to stop ye regent. 
GEorcE BUCHANAN, Admonition. (1570) p. 33. 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 
TENNYSON, The Owl. (1830) 
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WITCH 


3 
Who ever shall take the pains to burn them 
for witches, will lose both coals and labour. 
SAMUEL CoLviL, Whiggs Supplication: Author's 
Apology. (1681) 
They that burn you for a witch lose all the coals. 
James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 332. (1721) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4974. (1732) 


4 
Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live. (Male- 
ficos non patieris vivere. ) 

Old Testament: Exodus, xxii, 18. (c. 550 B.C.) 
5 


Vervaine and dill Hinder witches of their will. 
Henry Lyte, tr., New Herbal. (1578) 
Whosoever weareth vervaine and dill, 
May be bold to sleep on euery hill. 
Tuomas Cocan, The Haven of Health. Ch. 22. 
(1588) 
Rowan tree and red thread 
Haud the witches a’ in dread. 
MICHAEL A. DENHAM, ed., The Denham Tracts. 
Vol. ii, p. 329. (1846) 


6 
Beware of sleep on a witch’s bosom. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovameol. St. 113. 
(c. 900) 


7 
Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek me ἃ 
woman that hath a familiar spirit. . . . And 
his servants said to him, Behold, there is a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit at Endor. 
Old Testament: 1 Samuel, xxviii, 7. (c.600 B.C.) 
That witch of Endor, the Duchess of Devon, has 
been doing mischief of another kind. 
COUNTESS SPENCER, Letter, 15 Nov., 1819 


8 

When a Country-wench cannot get her Butter 

to come, she says, The Witch is in her Churn. 
Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Peace. (a. 1654) 

She rose from her struggle with the problem, and 

said aloud to herself, “Well, the witch is in it.” 
W.D. Howe ts, The Rise of Silas Lapham. Ch. 


17. (1885) 
WITNESS 
9 
Woe to the dough that the baker testifies 
against. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kammia, fo. 1b. (c. 
450) 


A false witness is worthy to be cast to the dogs. 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 118a. San- 
hedrin, fo. 29a, has, “False witnesses are de- 
᾿ spised by their hirers.” 
1 
Hearsay is not like ocular evidence. 
BURCKHARD1, Arabic Proverbs. No. 571. (1817) 
BETTER ONE EYE-WITNESS, See under EYE 


11 
Think no place without a witness. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
ii, iii, 7. (1621) From the Latin, “Nullum 
locum putes sine teste.” 

There is a Witness every where. 
Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4886. (1732) 
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1 

If called as witness, conceal as best you can 

A friend’s misdeeds—but be an honest man. 

(Productus testis, salvo tamen ante pudore, 

quantumcumque potes, celato crimen amici.) 
Cato (?), Déisticka. Bk. iii, No. 3. (c. 175 B.c.) 


2 
A mad Man and a Fool are no Witnesses. 
Tomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 267. (1732) 
There is a legal proverb, “Testis unus, testis 
nullus” (One witness is no witness). Another 
is, “Testes ponderantur non numerantur” 
(Witnesses are weighed, not numbered). 
Enemies may serve for Witnesses, as well as 
Friends may. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gromologia. No. 1368. 


3 
Compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses. (τοσοῦτον ἔχοντες περικείμενον ἡμῖν 
νέφος μαρτύρων.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xii, 1. (c. A.D. 90) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“Tantam habentes impositam 
nubem testium.” 


4 
Witnesses not hired in any honest fashion, 
sell their perjuries. (Non bene conducti ven- 
dunt periuria testes. ) 
Ovip, Amores. Bk. i, eleg. 10, 1. 37. (c. 13 B.c.) 
The Scots say, “False folk should ha’ mony 
witnesses.” 


WOE 
See also Misery, Misfortune, Sorrow 


One woe cometh today, another tomorrow. 
(μόχθος δ᾽ ὁ μὲν αὐτίχ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ ἥξει.) 

AescuyLus, Libation-Bearers, 1.1020. (458 B. Cc.) 
Woe, woe, and woe upon woe! (πόνος πόνῳ πόνον 
φέρει.) 

SOPHOCLES, Ajax, |. 866. (c. 409 B.c.) Storr 

renders this, “Toil, toil, and toil on toil!” 
One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iv, 7, 164. (1600) 
When one is past, another care we have: 

Thus woe succeeds a woc; as wave a wave. 

RosertT Herrick, Sorrowes Succeed. (1648) 
And woe succeeds to woe. 

Pore, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xvi, 1. 139. (1720) 
Woes cluster; rare are solitary wocs; 

They love a train, they tread each other’s heel. 

Younc, Night Thoughts. Nt. iii, 1. 63. (1742) 
Pain after pain, and woe succeeding woe. 

5. T. Cocenipce, On Receiving an Account that 
His Only Sister’s Death Was Inevitable. 
(1791) 

MISFORTUNES NEVER COME SINGLY, see under Mis- 
FORTUNE. 


6 
Delyte not in wo thy wo to seche. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. i, 1. 704. (c. 1380) 
Our wreche is this, our owene wo to drinke. 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, t. 784. 
I may not slepe never a Mayes morwe; 
I have a joly wo, a lusty sorwe. 
CuHaucer (?), Trotlus. Bk. ii, 1. 1098. 


WOE 


eer 


For verray wo his wit was neigh awaye. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 357. 

The wofullest wight That ever was. 
CHAUCER (Ὁ), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 516. 


O sodeyn wo! that ever art successour 

To worldly blisse, spreynd with bitternesse. 
Cuaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, |. 323. (c. 1386) 

Up-on thy glade day have in thy minde 

The unwar wo or harm that comth bihinde. 
Cuaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, \. 328. 

No weal without woe. (Nul bene senza pene.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 33. (1578) 
Hard fate of man, on whom the heavens bestow 

A drop of pleasure for a sea of woe. 
Str WILtiAM Jones, Laura. (a. 1794) See also 
under COMPENSATION. 


8 
An Iliad of woes. (Ἰλιὰς κακῶν.) 
DEMOSTHENES, The False Legation. Sec. 387:12. 

(c. 340 B.c.) ERASMUS, Adagia, i, iii, 26, has 
“Ilias malorum,” and adds, “Of the greatest 
calamities, many at the same time.” ATHE- 
NAEUS, Deipnosophistat (c. A.D. 200) coins 
another proverb, “There is always trouble for 
Troy” (ἀεὶ Ἰλίῳ xaxd), 

An Tliad of woes. (Odiorum Ilias.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 743. (c. 200 8.C.) 
Such an Iliad of woes hangs o’er us. (Tanta 
malorum impendet ᾿Ιλιάς.) 

Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. viii, epis. 11. (49 B.C.) 
An Iliad of woes. (Ἰλιάδα κακών.) 

PrLutarcn, Moralia: Advice to a Bride. Sec. 

141A. (c. α. Ὁ. 95) 
An Iliad of woes. 
THomas De Quincey, Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater: Pains of Opium. (1856) 


9 
Thus do extremest ills a joy possess, 
And one woe makes another woe seeme lesse. 
MicHaAEL Drayton, England’s Herotcal Epis- 
tles: Queen Isabel to Mortimer. (1597) 
The luxury of woe. 
THomas Moore, Anacreontic. (c. 1820) 


10 
Woes unite foes. 
Henperson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 20. (1832) 


11 
Many were the woes he suffered in his heart 
upon the sea. (τολλὰ δ' ὅ γ' ἐν πόντῳ πάθεν 
ἄλγεα ὃν κατὰ θυμόν.) 
ΗΟΜΕΕ, Odyssey. ΒΚ. i, I. 4. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Many hardships he endured, but could never be 
overwhelmed by the waves of adversity. (Aspera 
ate | pertulit, adversis rerum immersabilis un- 
is.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. ii, }. 21. (20 B.c.) 
A free rendering of the opening lines of the 
Odyssey. 


So perish all whose breast ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ woe. 
Pops, Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, 1. 45. (1715) 
Accept these grateful tears{ for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe. 
Pops, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xix, 1. 319. (1720) 


Yet, taught by time, my heart has learned to glow 
For others’ good, and melt at others’ woe. 
Pore, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xviii, 1. 269. (1725) 
William Broome translated bk. xviii for Pope, 
but Pope supplied the polish. 
Teach me to feel another’s woe. 
Popr, The Universal Prayer. (1738) 
What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, 
And from her own she learn’d to melt at others’ 


woe. 
Gray, Hymn to Adversity, 1. 15. (1742) 


, 
Led thro’ a safe variety of woe. 

Pops, Eloisa to Abelard, |. 36. (1716) 
In all the sad variety of woe. 

WitiiamM Gurrorp, The Baviad. (1791) 


2 - 
Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and 
fro, 
In all the raging impotence of woe. 
Popr, tr., The Iliad. Bk. xxii, 1. 526. (1720) 
Aghast I stood, a monument of woe. 
Pope, tr., The Odyssey. Bk. xii, 1. 311. (1725) 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe. 
Water Scott, The Lord of the Isles. Canto 
ii, st. 1. (1815) 


3 

‘Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, . . 

But I have that within which passeth show: 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 77. (1600) 


WOLF 
See also Sheep and Wolf 


4 

There is a saw that wolves o’ermaster dogs. 
(ἀλλ' ἔστι φήμη τοὺς λύκους κρείσσους κυνῶν | 
εἶναι.) 


AgscHyLus, Suppliant Maidens, |. 760. (c. 485 
B.C.) 


5 
The friendship of a wolf. (λύκων φιλία.) 
Agsop, Fables: The Shepherd and the Wolf. 

(c. 570 B.c.) The shepherd entrusted his 
flock to a wolf that had gained his confidence, 
and the wolf fell upon the sheep and de- 
stroyed them. “Fool that I was,” lamented 
the shepherd, “to trust the friendship of a 
wolf!” Similarly in the fable of The Wolf 
and the Goat, the wolf seeing the goat feed- 
ing upon a precipitous place which the wolf 
could not reach, besought the goat to descend 
lest she fall and be killed. “You care nothing 
for me,” the goat replied, “you are only 
seeking food for yourself.” Hence the prov- 
erb, λύκος καλεῖ τὰς alyas (The wolf calls 
the goat), expressing the same thought as 
“wolf friendship.” The wolf was prominent 
from the earliest times in Greck proverbs 
and fables, always as a terrible and treacher- 
ous beast. Aesop devotes thirty-seven fables 
to the wolf as the chief actor. 

They entrusted the keys of the pigeon-house to 

the cat. 

Burckuarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 325. (1817) 
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6 

Thou hast taken thy head safe out of the 
mouth of a wolf. (ἐκ λύκον στόματος ἐξήρες 
κάρον σῶαν.) 

Arsop, Fables: The Wolf and the Crane. (c. 
570 s.c.) A bone had fixed itself in the 
throat of a wolf, and a crane reached in and 
pulled it out, but when the crane asked for 
a reward, the wolf said that she had reward 
enough in getting her head safe out of a 
wolf's mouth. The Greek proverb is ἐκ λύκου 
στόματος, the equivalent of “Snatched from 
the jaws of death.” Cited by ZeEnosrus, 
Adagia, iii, 48. (c. A.D. 130) 


7 

What an uproar you would make if I were 
doing that. (ἡλέκος ἂν ἦν θόρυβος ὑμῖν, εἰ ἐγὼ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐποίουν. 

ΔΕΞΟΡ, Fables: The Wolf and the Shepherds. 
(c. 570 B.c.) The remark of the wolf when 
it looked in at the door of their hut and saw 
them eating a sheep. See PLutarcu, Moralia: 
Septem Saptentium Convivinm. Sec. 156A. 


I've got a wolf by the ears; I can neither hola 
it nor let it go. (τῶν ὥτων ἔχω τὸν λύκον, dur’ 
ἔχειν Sur’ ἀφεῖναι δύναμαι. 


APOLLoporus (?), The Claimant. (c. 320 B.c.) 
It was from this play that Terence adapted 
his Phormio, and he gives the Latin of the 
proverb in 1. 506, “Id aiunt, auribus tenco 
lupum; nam neque quo pacto a me amittam 
neque uti retineam scio.” Cited by Donatus, 
Ars Grammatica (c. A.D. 350), and by Eras- 
mus, Adagia, i, v, 25, who gives the Latin 
proverbial form, “Auribus lupum teneo, nec- 
que retinere, necque amittere possum.” The 
saying has the same significance as “having 
a bear by the tail.” Since a wolf’s ears are 
short, like a bear’s tail, it is almost impossible 
to hold them. 

The wolf, they say, cannot be held by the ears; 
but one must lead a ple or a State chiefly by 
the ears. (τὸν μὲν οὖν λύκον οὔ φασι τῶν ὥτων 
κρατεῖν.) 

PLutTarcH, Moralia. Sec. 802D. (a. bd. 97) 

The cause of his [Tiberius’] hesitation was fear 
of the dangers which threatened him on every 
hand, and often led him to say that he was hold- 
ing a wolf by the ears. (Lupum se auribus tenere 
diceret.) 

SUETONTIUS, Lives of the Caesars: Tiberius. Ch. 
25, sec. 1. (c. A.D. 120) 

And Salomon seith that “he that entremetteth 
him of the noyse or stryf of another man is lyk 
to him that taketh an hound by the eres”... 
For . . . he that taketh a straunge hound by the 
eres is outherwhyle biten with the hound. 

CHAUCER, The Tale of Melibeus, 1.2732.(¢.1387) 

The Bishop of Rome, ... as the prouerbe is, 
helde the woulfe by both eares. 

Joun Davs, tr., Sleidane’s Commentaries, Ὁ. 
425. (c. 1560) 

They had but a wolfe by the cares, whom they 
could neither well hold, nor might safely let go. 

ΝΑ Lambarve, A Perambslation of Kent 
(1826), p. 418. (1576) 
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Thou mayest hold a serpent by the tongue, ... 


A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost 
hold. 

SHAKESPEARE, King John, iii, 1, 258. (1596) 
Villains, That dare as well answer a man indeed 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, v, 1, 

89. (1598) 
A medlar is he that taketh a wolfe by the eares. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 19. (1616) 

He that goes to law (as the proverb is) holds a 
wolf by the ears; .. . if he prosecutes his cause, 
he is consumed: if he surcease his suit, he loscth 
all. 

Rosert BurRTON, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) 
I have a Wolfe by the eares; I dare be bold, 
Neither with safety, to let goe, nor hold. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Samson, xi, 63. (1631) 

A Prince . . . that entertaineth Auxiliaries, holds 
a wolfe by the eares. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Works, i, 53. (1642) 

If ever a man had a wolf by the ears, I have one 
now. 

Joun Witson, Belphegor. Act ii, sc. 3. (1691) 
Those who go to law may be said to hold a wolf 
by the ears, or they are like sheep taking shelter 
under a hedge of thorns, whence they will not 
escape without losing half of their fleeces. 

RosBert ΒΊΑΝ, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 115. (1814) 
It’s like holding a wolf by the ears, bad to hold 
on, but worse to let go. 

Frank Norris, The Pit. Ch. 9. (1902) 

1 

No more trustworthy than so many famished 
wolves. (οἷσι πιστὸν οὐδέν, εἰ μή περ λύκῳ 
κεχηνότι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Lysistrata, ͵. 629. (412 B.C.) 
Like a gaping wolf. (ὧς λύκος χανών.) 

ARISTOPHANES, Fragments. Frag. 369. (c. 400 

B.c.) Of vain expectation. From Aesop’s fable 
of The Nurse and the Wolf. The wolf, hear- 
ing the nurse threaten to throw a naughty 
child to the wolves, waited for his prey with 
open mouth, but waited in vain. 
She was his wife. He couldn't throw her to the 
wolves. 
Ciarissa CusHMAN, | Wanted to Murder, p. 
128. (1941) 


The water cureth that sore feeding, which 
most men name the wolfe. 
Georce BAKER, tr., Newe Jewell of Health, fo. 
66b. (1576) 

Hauing as villanous a Wo!fe in his belly as George. 
Georce ΡΈΕΙ, Merry Jests, Ὁ. 18. (c. 1600) 
There is a monstrous Disease ...in Nature, 
which they .. . call the Wolf, which makes the 

distempered eat beyond Reason. 
Unknown, Humours of the Town, Ὁ. 38.(1693) 
Try ... to deaden the gnawing wolf within 
EvizaBetn GASKELL, Mary Barton. Ch.6.(1848) 


3 
By little and little the wolf eats up the goose. 
RAnoie Cotcrave, Dictionary: Manger. (1611) 
See also SHtep AND WOL?P. 
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4 
The wolf runs from the eagle. (λύκος ἀετὸν 
φεύγει.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vi, 19. An old Greek 
proverb also cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, 
vii, 78, “Lupus aquilam fugit,” who explains 
that the proverb applies to anyone who can 
not escape an impending peril, since the 
eagle is much faster than the wolf. Other 
commentators, however, see in it the effort 
of a man to escape his own conscience. 

The woltf’s in a hurry before the shouting. (λύκος 
πρὸ τῆς Bons σπεύδει.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, vi, 26. Cited also by 
ErasMus, Adagia, ii, vii, 79, ‘Lupus ante 
clamorem festinat,” who explains that it 
means running away before one is accused. 


5 
If you cut down the Woods, you'll catch the 
Wolf. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologza. No. 2747. (1732) 
The Wolf and Fox are both Privateers. 

The Wolf doth something every Week, that hin- 
ders him from going to Church a Sunday 
The Wolf never wants for a Pretence against a 

Lamb. (See also SHEEP AND WOLF.) 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. Nos. 4837-38 


6 
The fairest Woulfe will choose the foulest for 
hir make [mate], 
And why? because he doth indure most sorrow 
for hir sake. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies, i, 399. (1575) 
The shee woulfe who always choscth that woulfe 
for her make who is made most leane and foule 
by following her. 
Georce Pettit, Petite Pallace, p. 17. (1576) 
JouHN Ly y, Love's Afetamorphosis Act iti, 
sc. 1, 1. 45. (1601) 


5 
The wolf knows what the ill beast thinks. 
HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum No. 17. (1640) 


8 
Who hath a Wolf for his mate, needs a Dog 
for his man. 

Georce Herrert, Jacula Prudentum. No 61 
(1640) From the old French, “Qui a le loup 
pour compagnon Porte Je chien sous le hoc- 
ton.” A variant is, “‘Who hath a wolf for 
his mate hath need of a net at his girdle.” 
The French also say, “Pour ranger le loup, 
il faut le maricr” (To tame a wolf one has 
to marry him). 

When you have business with a wolf, look out for 
tricks. (Cum vulpe habens commercium, dolos 
cave.) 

: Henpverson, Latin Proverbs, p. 71. (1869) 


The death of a young wolf doth never come 
too soon. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1129. (1650) 
A wolf will never make war against another wolf. 
Georce Hernert, Jacula Prudentum. 2nd ed. 
(1651) See under Doc: Doo Eat Doc. 


10 
The wolf is wary and dreads the pit. the hawk 
the suspected snare. the pike the covered 
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hook. (Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus ac- 
cipiterque | suspectos laqueos et opertum 
miluus hamum.) 

᾿ Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. xvi, }. 50. (20 B.c.) 


I take your-self to record here, 
That men ne may, in no manere, 
Teren the wolf out of his hyde, 
Til he be flayn, bak and syde, 
Though men him bete and al defyle. 
(Car, a tesmoing vous en apel, 
L’en ne peut oster de sa pel 

Le lou tant qu’il seit escorchiez, 

Ja tant n’iert batuz ne torchiez.) 

JEAN τὲ MeEunc, Roman de la Rose, |. 11995. 
(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 7313. (c. 1365) 

The wolf must die in his own skin. (En Je peau 
ot le loup est le convient le mourir.) 

RANDLE CorcravE, Dictionary: Loup. (1611) 
Citing a French proverb of c. 1495. HERBERT, 
Jacula Prudentum. No. 848. (1640) Another 
form, cited by De Lincy, Proverbes Francuis, 
i, 180, is, “En le peau ow le loup est il y 
meurt,” or, more briefly, “le loup est toujours 
loup.” 

The wolf may change his coat but not his dis- 
position. (ὁ λύκος τὴν τρίχα οὐ THY γνώμην 
ἀλλάττει.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No. 19. 
(1523) A Greek proverb of which Erasmus 
gives the Latin, “Lupus pilum mutat, non 
mentem.” 

Wolves lose their teeth but not their memory. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 237. (1633) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) 
The wolf loseth his tooth, but not his instinct. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 132. (1666) 
Wolves may lose their Tecth, but not their Nature. 
THOMAS FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5802. (1732) 
The Wolf sheds his Coat once a Year, his Dis- 

position never. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 


2 

The Boy would be crying a Wolf, a Wolf, 
when there was none, and then could not be 
believed when there was. 

Str Rocer L’Estrrance, Fables. Fab. 360. (1692) 
The fable of the boy set to guard the sheep, 
who deluded people with false cries of 
“Wolf |” 

They say the false cry of the wolf made the neigh- 
bours not regard the cry when the wolf was 
come in earnest. 

Rocer Nort, Examen, Ὁ. 315. (1740) 

Why, you've cried “Wolf!” till, like the shepherd 
youth, 
You’re not believed when you do speak the truth. 

J. R. Prancne, Extravagansas, ii, 288. (1844) 

After crying “Wolf” ever since seventeen .. . 
the grim wolf old age, is actually showing his 
teeth. 

D. M. M. Craix, 4 Woman’s Thoughts About 
Women, p. 281. (1858) 

“The cry of wolf” grows stale at last, and then 
the real danger comes. 

ΒΕ. Ὁ Brackmore, Springhaven, ch. 53. (1887) 
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3 
Euerye one that sucketh a Wolfe is not rauen- 
ing. 

; Joun Τὰν, Euphues (Arber), p. 316. (1580) 


He would not keep the hunger from the lips. 
(I'amem a labris non ahigeret.) 

PeTRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 46. (c. A.D. 60) 
Endowe hym now, with noble sapience 
By whiche he may the wolf werre from the gate. 

Joun Harpync, Chronicle, xcviii, xii, 181. (c. 

1470) 
Lyke Aaron and Ure, The wolfe from the dore 
To werryn and to kepe From theyr ghoostly shepe. 

Joun SKELTON, Colin Clout, 1. 152. (c. 1520) 

Thou wouldst haue me (quoth he) pinch lyke a 
snudge, 

Fuery daie to be thy driuell and drudge. 

Not so (quoth she) but I would haue ye stur 

Honestly to kepe the wolfe from the dur. 

Joun HeEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
That we may liue out of debt and danger, and 
driue the woolf from the doore. 

DetoneEy, Gentle Craft. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1597) 
Though home be but homely, and never so poore, 
Yet let us keepe, warily, the wolfe from the doore. 

Roxburghe Ballads, i, 167. (c. 1630) 

He or she should have wherewith .. . at least to 
keep the wolf from the door, otherwise it were 
a mere madness to marry. 

JaMEsS HowELt, Letters, 28 April, 1645. 

I shall be very well satisfied if I can keep the 
wolf from the door, as the saying is. 

TrromMAsS Brown, Works, iii, 242. (a. 1704) 
That hungry Wolf, want and necessity, which 
now stands at his door. 

Jonun GoopMANn, The Penitent Pardoncd. Bk. 

i, ch. 2. (1679) 
Business began to flag, and the most I could do 
was to keep the Wolf from the Door. 

PETER DRAKE, Memoirs. Vol. ii, ch. 5. (1755) 
{They] worked with a will, and kept the wolf 
from the door. 

CHARLES READE, The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ch. 52. (1860) 
If a man was in trouble, Fisk helped him along 
To drive the grim wolf from the door. 
WiiriaM J. Scanian, Jim Fisk, or, He Never 
Went Back on the Poor. (1872) 
It makes a lot of difference to . . . one’s happi- 
ness if the wolf is not scratching at the door. 

HENRY HERMAN, Hits Angel, Ὁ. 73. (1891) 
The house of the wolf. (στέγη λύκον.) 

Unxnown. A Greek proverb, the locus classicus 

of all proverbs relating the wolf to poverty, 
such as “keeping the wolf from the door.” 
The wolf, in fable, has always been used as 
typical of poverty, and depicted as in dire 
necessity of food, as in the wolf and goat 
fable, the wolf and nurse fable, and the wolf 
and shepherd fable. Used as the title of a 
book by Stanley Weyman. (1888) 


5 
Wolves never prey upon wolves. 
Grorcs Pertixz, Petite Pallace, p. 207. (1576) 
From the Latin proverb, “Lupus non mordet 
lupum.” 
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ἐ must be a harde winter when one wolfe eateth 
another. 

Joun LyLy, Enphues (Arber), p. 78. (1579) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 156. (1670) Fre- 
quently quoted. From the French, which Ray 
cites, ‘‘Mauvaise est la saison quand un loup 
mange l’autre.” An older form is, “II faict 
bien mauvais au bois quand les loups se 
mangent Pun lautre.” 

A wolf will never make war against another wolf. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1123. 
(1640) 

Great famine when wolves eat wolves. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733. 


1 
To see a wolf. (λύκον ἕδειν.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. i, sec. 336D. (c. 411 
B.¢.) 1. 6. to be struck dumb. Plato adds, “If 
I had not looked at him before he did at me, 
T should have Jost my voice.” 

Have you seen the wolf? (λύκον εἶδες ;) 

TuHeEocritus, Jdyls. Idyl xiv, l. 22. (c. 270 B.C.) 
According to the old superstition, anyone 
who met a wolf and whom the wolf saw 
first became speechless, so, proverbially, when 
anyone fell suddently silent or failed to 
answer a question, he was asked if he had 
seen a wolf. “Has the cat stolen your 
tongue?” is the modern equivalent. 

Even voice now fails Moeris; wolves have seen 
Moeris first. (Vox quoque Moerim | iam fugit 
ipsa; lupi Moerim videre priores.) 

VERGIL, Eclogues. Ecl. ix, 1. 53. (37 B.C.) 

Yf a wulf and a man see that one the other fro 
ferre, he that is first seen becometh anon aferd. 

WittiaM Caxton, tr., The Mirrour of the 
W orld, ii, xv, 100. (1480) 

As dumb as if he had met a wolf in his way. 

ErasMwts, Moriae Encomium. Sec. 24. (1511) 
Repeated in sec. 26. 

The wolves have seen him first. (Lupi illum priores 
viderunt.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. vii, No.85.(1523) 
Unless the wolf saw me first. (Nisi me lupus ante 
videbat.) 

MILton, Epittaphium Damonis, t. 27. (1639) 
My Voice grows hoarse; I feel the Notes decav: 
As if the Wolves had seen me first to Day. 

Joun Drypven, tr., Vergil’s Pastorals, ix. 75. 

(1697) 
“What are you mute?” ! said--a waggish guest, 
“Perhaps she’s seen a wolf,” rejoin’d in jest. 

FawkEs, tr., Theocritus, xiv, 30. (1767) 

It was anciently believed that the wolf, by some 
occult power, struck those whom it looked on 
dumb. The adage, as it is now used, is supposed! 
to have taken its rise from a story in Theocritus, 
who relates that a lover was suddenly struck 
dumb, in the midst of his courtship, by the ap- 
pearance of a rival named Lycus, which in the 
Greek language is the name of a wolf. 

Rosert Bann, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 174. (1814) 
The French have the same proverb. They 
say, “Tl a vu le loup,” when anyone sud- 
denly falls silent. 

Our young companion has seen a wolf, .. . and 
he has lost his tongue in consequence. 

Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch 18. (1823) 
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2 
There you are, the wolf in the fable. (Eccum 
tibi, lupum in sermone. ) 

Prautus, Stichus, 1. 577. (200 s.c.) In the 
fable, the wolf appeared when spoken of, 
and the proverb is applied to the appearance 
of a person at such a moment. 

The wolf in the fable. (Lupus in fabula.) 

TERENCE, Adelphoi, 1. 537. (160 B.c.) This is 
the usual form of the proverb. It is cited by 
Cicero, Ad Alticum, xiii, 33, by ERASMuUS, 
Adagia, iv, v, 50, and many others. 

Speak of the wolf. (εἰ καὶ λύκου ἐμνήσθης.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iv, 64. (c. A. D. 125) Cited 
by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, viii, 6, with the 
Latin, “Etiam si lupi meminisses.” 

But mun, lupus in fabula. 
GEorGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, p. 165. (1576) 
Who speakes of the wolfe hee seeth his taile. 

JoHN WoprROEPHE, The Spared Houres of a 
Souldier, p. 500. (1623) From the French, 
“Parlez du loup et vous en verrez la queue.” 
The Germans say, “Wenn man den Wolf 
nennt, So kommt er gerennt” (When you 
speak of the wolf, he comes running) ; the 
Portuguese, ‘Fallai no lobo ver-lhe-heis a 
pelle” (Talk of the wolf and behold his skin) 


3 
To live a wolf's life. (λύκου βίον ζῆ».) 
Potysius, History. Bk. xvi, ch. 24, sec. 4. (c. 
140 B.C.) 


4 
Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf? 
ANN ROnELL. Title and refrain of song used in 
connection with Disney’s Three Little Pigs. 
(1933) 


5 
Wake not a sleeping wolf. To wake a wolf 
is as bad as to smell a fox. 

SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV, i, 2, 173. (1598) 
LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE, see under Doc. 


6 
Look what kindness does. Nurse a wolf-cub 
to be eaten for it. (ἴδ᾽ ἁ χάρις els τί ποθέρπει.) 
Treocritus, /dvls. No. v, |. 37. (c. 370 B.c.) 
He who a wolf-cub kept, the beast to tame, 
Was torn to pieces when to wolf it came. 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. iii, No. 5. (c. 1250) Arnold, 
tr. See also under INGRATITUDE. 


7 
This diuelishe prouerbe . we must howle 
among the Wolues. 

THOMAS T1MME, tr., Calvin on Genesis, vi, 181 

(1578) 
Who is bred among wolfes, will learne to houle. 

Joun Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 57. (1591) 
Hee who huntes with wolues doth learne to houle. 

Joun Woproepnue, Spared Houres, p.274.(1623) 
What do you howling amongst Wolves, if you be 
not onc? 

BisHop Joszpn HAtt, Cases of Conscience, Ὁ. 

187. (1649) 
wie keeps company with the wolf will learn to 
owl. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 30. (1670) 
Tho’ you have kept company with a wolf you 
have not learnt to howl of him. 

Samvuert RicHarpson, Clarissa, iv, 119 (1748) 
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Napoleon’s power is far too great to be shaken. 

This being so I have tried to serve him, for it is 

well to how] when you are among wolves. 
Conan Doytie, Uncle Bernac. Ch. 1. (1897) 


One must howl with the wolves; ... when a 
general cry is raised against any, it is safest to 
join it. . . . In the whole circle of proverbs there 
is scarcely a baser or more cowardly than this. 
R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 
5. (1853) It will be noted that there are two 
forms to this proverb, this one, which the 
French also have, “Il faut hurler avec les 
loups,” and the other which says that he 
who lives with wolves will learn to howl as 
they do, that is, that one is influenced by the 
company one keeps. See also under COMPANY. 
“Live like wolves,” says the Spanish proverb, “and 
you will learn to howl.” 
SAMUEL SMILES, Character, p. 66. (1871) The 
Italians have the same form, “Chi vive tra 
lupi, impara a urlare.” 


1 

One .ilways proclaims the wolf bigger than 
he is. (On crie toujours le loup plus grand 
qu’il nest.) 

Unxnown, Proverbes Communs. (c. 1450) See 
De Lixcy, Proverbes Francais, i, 182. The 
Germans say, “Geschrei macht den Wolf 
grosser als er ist” (Rumor makes the wolf 
bigger than he is). 

BEYWEEN WOLF AND PRECIPICE, See DILEMMA. 


Il1—The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


2 

Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves. 

New Testament: Matthew, vii, 15. (c. a. Ὁ. 65) 
See under PrRopHET. The Greek proverb is, 
ἔξ ἀρνὶ, καὶ μέσα λύκος (Externally a sheep, 
inwardly a wolf); the Latin, “Pelle sub 
agnina latitat mens saepe lupina” (Under 
the skin of a lamb the mind of a wolf often 
lies hidden). 

Who-so toke a wethers skin, 

And wrapped a gredy wolf therin, 
Kor he shulde go with lambes whyte, 
Wenest thou not he wolde hem byte? 
(Qui de la toison dam Belin, 

En leu de mantel sebelin, 

Sire Isengrin afublerait, 

Li lous, qui mouton semblerait, 
Pour qu’o les berbiz demourast, 
Cuidiez vous qu’il nes devourast ?) 

JEAN DE MeuNc, Roman de la Rose, }. 11123. 

(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 6259. (c. 1365) 
Ther ys a wolffe in a lombys skyn. 
Unknown, Wisdom, |. 490. (c. 1460) 
She is perchaunce 
A wolfe or gote within a lammys skyn. 

ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys (1874), 
ii, 7. (1509) 

He wy] play the woulfe in a lambes skynne. 

Sir Tomas Moret, The Debellacyon of Salem. 
Ch. 16. (1533) 

Of truth she fs a wolfe in a lambes skyn. 
Joun Heyvwooo, Proverbs Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 


Raveninge wolves in sheepes cloathing. 

GeEorGE Petti£, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 124. (1576) 
They [wolves] gang in more secrete wise, 

And with sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 

EpMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender, 
Sept., 1. 157. (1579) 

These two had . . . vnder their sheepes skinnes, 
hidden the bloudie nature of a wolfe. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), iii,11.(1584) 
Is he a lamb? his skin is surely lent him, 

For he’s inclined as is the ravenous wolf. 

SHAKESPEARE, [I Henry VI, iii, 1, 77. (1590) 
Thou wolf in sheep’s array. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry VI, i, 3, 55. (1591) 

He is a wolf in a lamb’s skin. 
Davip FEerGuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 54. (c. 
1595) Referring to a hypocrite. 
The hypocrite is the wolf clad in the sheeps skin. 

WILLIAM GuRNALL, The Christian in Compleat 
Armour. Pt. ii, ch. 27. (1657) 

There is the meekness of the clergyman. There 
spoke the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

HENRY FIELpiInc, Amelia. Bk. ix, ch. 9. (1751) 
Scripture don’t warn us agin wolves, except when 
they have sheep’s-clothin’ on. 

T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 27. (1843) 
[His] bosom friend is a Jesuit, a fierce wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 

R. D. BrackmoreE, Cripps. Ch. 44. (1876) 

A wolf with a sheepskin. 

CLarE Bootue, Atss the Boys Good-bye. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1939) Referring to a predatory college- 
man. 

He is no longer the wolf. No, he has put on the 
sheep’s clothing. 

AGATHA CHRISTIE, The Patriotic Murders, Ὁ. 
171. (1941) 


WOMAN 
See also Man and Woman, Marriage, Wife 


3 
Ruled by women. {πιθοῦ γυναιξί.) 

AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 712. (467 
B.c.) HENPECKED, see under WIFE: THE 
CROWING HEN. 

What difference does it make whether the woman 
rule or the rulers are ruled by the women? (καίτοι 
τὶ διαφέρει γυναῖκας ἄρχειν ἣ τοὺς ἄρχοντας ὑπὸ 
τῶν γυναικῶν ἄρχεσθαι .) 

ARISTOTLE, Politics. Bk.ii,ch.6,sec.7.(¢.330 8.6.) 
Yes, many there be that run out of their wits for 
women, and become servants for their sakes. 

Apocrypha: I Esdras, iv, 26. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 
Never any good came out of female domination. 

Martin LutHer, Table-Talk. No. 727. (a. 1546) 
Why, this it is, when men are ruled by women. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rickard I11, i, 1, 62. (1592) 
Women wear the breeches. 

Burton, Anatomy of Melanckoly: Democritus 
to the Reader. (1621) See under Wire: THE 
CROWING HEN. 

Better the devil’s than a woman’s slave. 

MASSINGER, Parliament of Love, ii, 2. (1624) 
Women, you know, do seldom fail _ 

To make the stoutest men turn tail. 
SAMUEL Butter, Hudibras, iii, i, 1081. (1678) 
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Sure there is something more than witchcraft in 
them, 

That masters ev’n the wisest of us all. 
NICHOLAS Rowe, Jane Shore, iv, 1. (1714) 
Nature has given women so much power that the 

law has very wisely given them little. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letters, i, 104. (c. 1750) 
Let men say whate’er they will, 

Woman, woman, rules them still. 

Isaac BicxerstaFr, The Sultan, ii, 1. (1775) 
Through all the drama—whether damn’d or not— 
Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot. 

R, B. SHeripan, The Rivals: Epilogue. (1775) 
As Father Adam first was fool’d, 

A case that’s still too common, 

Here lies a man a woman rul’d: 

The Devil ruled the woman. 

Burns, Epitaph on a Henpecked Squire. (1784) 
Despise our bondage as we will, 

"Tis woman, woman rules us still. 
THomas Moore, Sovereign Woman. (a. 1852) 
When loving woman wants her way, 
God hesitates to say her nay. 
ARTHUR W. Ryver, When Woman Wills. (ce. 
1900) 
Woman reduces us all to a common denominator. 
Bernarp SHAW, Great Cathesine. Sc. 1. (1913) 


1 
A woman abandoned to herself is naught. 
There is no fight in her. (γυνὴ μονωθεῖσ᾽ οὐδέν" 
οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽ "Αρη:.) 

ail a Suppliant Maidens, |. 749. (c. 485 

B.C. 

A woman is like ivy, which grows beautifully as 
long as it twines about a tree, but is of no use 
when it is separated. (La femelle est ainsi que 
le lierre, | Qui croit beau tant qu’a l’arbre il se 
tient bien serré,! Et ne profite point 951] en est 
séparé.) 

Mo rere, Sganarelle. Sc. 2,1. 12. (1660) 


2 

How true the saying, “It’s impossible to live 
with the tormentors, impossible to live without 
them.” (οὔτε σὺν πανωλέθροισιν οὔτ᾽ ἄνεν 
πανωλέθρω».) 


ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, }. 1039. (412 B.c.) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ix, 92, with 
the Latin, “Nec tecum possum vivere, nec 
sine te.” 

I know that I can never live without him. (Vivere 
sine illo scio me non posse.) 

Pravutus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 1241. (c. 200 B.C.) 
We can neither live comfortably with them, nor 
at all without thera. (Nec cum illis satis com- 
mode, nec sine illis ullo modo vivi possit.) 

Mereritus Numupicus, On Marriage. (c. 102 
B.C.) Referring to wives. See Autus GEL- 
Lrvs, i, 6. 

Thus neithcr with thee, nor without thee, can I 
live. Nil ego non sine te, nec tecum vivere pos- 
sum. 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. iii, eleg. 11, 1. 39. (c. 13 B.C.) 

Captious, yet gracious, swect and bitter too, 
I cannot with thee live, nor yet without thee. 
(Difficilis facilis, lucundus acerbus es idem: 
nec tecum possum vivere nec sine te.) 

Maariat, Epigeams. Bk xii,ep.47 (c. a. p. 103) 


Women are the baggage of life: they are 
Troublesome, and hinder us in the great march, 
And yet we cannot be without ’em. 

Sm Joun Suck.ino, Brennoralt. Act i. (1639) 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about 

thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

JoserH Appison, The Spectator, No. 68. (1711) 

A free translation of Martial. 
As for the women, though we scorn and flout ’em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without ’em. 

FREDERIC REYNOLDS, The Will. Act i, sc.1.(1797) 
A man’s got to have a woman. They’re bothera- 
tions—but they sort of pretty up a man’s life. 


J. W. Betvan, Bones of Napoleon, p.180.(1940) 
3 
A woman spins even when she talks. 
Babylonian Talmud: Megiliah, fo. 14b. (c. 450) 
A woman schemes even amid idle chatter. 
The proverb is quoted as a comment on the 
‘onversation between David and Abigail, 7 
Samuel, xxv. It is reinforced by another to 
similar effect on the same page: ‘The goose 
bends its head while walking, but its eyes 
rove about.” 
Deceite, weping, spinning god hath yive 
To wommen kindely, whyl they may live. 
Craucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 401 
(c. 1388) From the medieval Latin jingle, 
“Fallere, flere, nere, dedit Deus in muliere.” 
Women, of kinde, have condicions three; 
The first is, that they be fulle of deceit; 
To spinne also it is hir propertee; 
And women have a wonderful conceit, 
They wepen oft, and al is but a sleight. 
Joun Lypcate, Of Deceit{ful Women, Ἰ. 29. (c. 
1430) 


4 
A woman of sixty, the same as a girl of six, 
runs to the sound of the timbrel. 
Babylonian Talmud: Moéd Katan, fo 9b. (c. 
450) 
As she slumbers, the basket falls. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. A com- 
ment upon woman’s laziness. 
What does Schwilnai want among the bulrushes? 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 82b. 
Schwilnai, a woman proverbial for im- 
morality. 
A daughter of princes, she became a harlot for 
barge-men. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 106a. There 
is no depth of depravity to which even a 
high-born woman may not sink. 
Women are lizht-minded. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbatk, fo. 33b. 
But that my eyes 
ave more of woman in ‘em than my heart, 
I would not weep. 
BEAUMONT AND Fretcier, King and No King 
Act iv, se. 4. (1611) 

All the Woman work’d within your mind. 
Drypven, Aureng-zebe. Act v, 1. 80. (1676) 
Teach me to subdue The woman in her nature. 
Tavior, Philip van Artevelde, i, ii, 3. (1834) 
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1 

Turn away thine eye from a beautiful woman. 

(ἀπόστρεψον ὀφθαλμὸν ἀπὸ γυναικὸς ἐυμόρφου.) 

BEN Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclestasticus) , ix, 

ἃ. (c. 190 n.c.) Quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud: Sanhedrin, 100b; Yebamoth, 63b. 

In the presence of a married woman lean not on 

thine elbow. 


BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, ix, 9. 


« 
A Woman with a Past. 
Mrs. BERENS. Title of novel. (1886) 
Many a woman has a past; but I am told she has 
at least a dozen, and that they all fit. 
Oscar WILDE, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act i. 
(1892) Wilde is also credited with the epi- 
gram, “A woman with a past has no future.” 


3 

A nobylle and a worshipfulle heart nevyr 
asketh of womens dedys. (Et aussi dit on en 
ung commun proverbe, que cueur noble jamais 
ne se doibt enquerir du fait des femmes.) 


SAINT BERNARD, Le Regisme de Mesnaige (c. 
1130) 


It’s a man’s place to brighten a woman’s name, 
not to tarnish it. 


Joagutn Μπ ΕΚ, The Danites. Act ii. 1877) 
4 


This world seems altogether made up of 
women. (Drishtam narimayam idam asesham 
jagadapi.) 
BHARIRIHARI, Vatrdgya Sataka. No. 34 
A.D 100) 


(Cc. 


5 
Women want the best first. and tne best 
always. 

J C. Bripce, Cheshite Proverbs. Ὁ. 157. ¢1917) 


6 
I treat the charwomen like duchesses, and the 
duchesses like charwomen. 
Breau BRUMMELL, on being asked the secret of 
his success with women. (c. 1815) 
He treats a flower girl as if she was a duchess.-— 
And a duchess as if she was a flower girl. 
BERNARD SHAW, Pygmalion. Act v. (1912) 


7 
La Féminine Eternel Nous attire au ciel. (Das 
Ewig-Weibliche sieht uns hinan.) 

BLAZE DE BurRV, tr., Faust. Pt. ii, sc. 5. (1847) 


It is from de Bury’s rendering of Goethe’s | 


line that the phrase, “The eternal feminine” 
derives. Bayard Taylor, in his translation of 
Faust, rendered the line more literally but 
much less strikingly, “Τῆς Woman-Soul lead- 
eth us Upward and on.” 
The Eternal Feminine draws us ever upward and 
on, 
BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act iii. 
(1903) Quoting Goethe. 
“Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” In Eng- 
lish, “The Eternal Feminine” sounded crude, and 
smacked of coyness, of frivolous allure. His vision 
was not the eternal feminine. Nor was that 
Goethe’s thought. . . . The words he sought sud- 
denly came to him. “Only the Woman of man’s 
desire can lift him heavenward.” 
Dyson Carrer, Night of Flame, Ὁ. 79. (1943) 
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8 

Change of women makes bald knaves. 
WiLt1aM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 320. (1605) 

Change of women macks lean knaves. 

2 GEORGE MERITON, York-shire Ale, p. 50. (1685) 


The man who strikes his wife or child lays 
violent hands upon the holiest of holy things. 
(τὸν δὲ τύπτοντα γαμετὴν ἣ παῖδα τοῖς ἁγιωτάτοις 
ἱεροῖς προσφέρειν τὰς χεῖρας.) 
Marcus Cato, Apothegm. (c. 175 B.c.) See 
PLuTARCH, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch.20,sec.2. 
The man who lays his hand on woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom 'twere gross flattery to name a coward. 
Joun Tosin, The Honey-moon. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1805) 
It is an ill-bred Dog that will beat a Bitch. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2898.(1732) 
Cruelty to a woman brings honour unto no man. 
(Nullum memorabile nomen Foeminea in poena.) 
Tuomas Futter, The Profane State. Bk. v, ch. 
5. (1642) Commenting on the execution of 
Joan of Arc. 
The man who would raise his hand to a woman, 
save in the way of kindness, is unworthy the 
name of Bridgenorth. 


BERNARD SHAW, Getting Married. (1908) 
10 


Woman is made of glass. (Es de vidrio la 
mujer.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 33. (1605) 
A woman and a glass are ever in danger. 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 246. 
(1640) Both Germans and Italians have the 
same proverb, the German, “Eine Frau und 
einen Glas drohet jede stunde was”; the 


Italian, “Figlie e vetri son sempre in pericolo.” 
11 


Women can share one’s adversity, but not 
one's prosperity. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 384. 


(1938) A Chinese proverb. 
12 


Wommen are born to thraldom and penance, 

And to ben under mannes governance. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Tale of the 

Man of Lawe, |. 188. (c. 1386) 

Womman is for mannes help y-wroght. 
Cuavucer, The Marchantes Tale, \. 80. 

Women were created for the comfort of men. 
JAMES HoweELL, Letters: To Sergeant D.(1645) 

Women were made to give our eyes delight. 
Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. vi, 1. 224. (1728) 

God made the woman for the use of man. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris, 1. 91. (1839) 

13 

It is writen, that ‘the janglerie of wommen 

can hyden thinges that they witen noght.” 

oC BAUCER: The Tale of Melibeus,Sec.14.(c.1387) 


I am myn owene woman, wel at ese. 
Craucer (?), Troilus. Bk. ii, 1. 750. (c. 1380) 
Marry, God forfend ... ile liue my owne 
woman. Ἔ 
Joun Marston, The Dutch Courtesan. Act iil, 
se. 1. (1605) 
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1 
Women are only children of a larger growth. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 5. Sept., 1748. 
What is woman? only one of Nature’s agreeable 
blunders. 
Hannau Cow ley, Who’s the Dupe? Act ii, se. 
2. (1779) 
The generality of women appear to me as children 
whom I would rather give a sugar plum than 
my time. 
Joun Keats, Letter to Georgiana Keats, 21 
; Oct., 1818. 


Women are to be talked to as below men, 
and above children. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Dec., 1749. 
Women are much more like each other than men: 
they have, in truth, but two passions, vanity and 
love. ... He who flatters them most, pleases 
them best. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 19 Dec., 1749. 


3 
What attracts us in a woman rarely binds us 
to her. 

Cuurton CoLuins, Apkorisms. No. 101. (c. 
1905) The French say, “Ce ne sont pas les 
plus belles qui font les grandes passions” (It 
is not the most beautiful who inspire the 
great loves), or “1ἰ is not the most beautiful 
women whom men love most.” 


4 

I have never yet seen a man as fond of virtue 
as of women. (Oong mee kin hou tuk gnee 
hou suk chea.) 

Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 12. Said when 
he saw Duke Ling riding out with his wanton 
wife, Nan-Tzu. The saying is repeated in Bk. 
ix, ch. 17, and was often used by Confucius in 
ending his discourses. The concluding word 
is sometimes translated “beauty” or ‘sensual 
beauty.” 


5 

A nut tree, an ass, and a woman are bound to- 
gether by the same law: None of the three 
will do well if the beatings cease. (Nux, asinus. 
mulier, simili sunt lege legati: | Haec tris nil 
recta faciunt, si verbera cessent. ) 

Cocnatus, Adagia. (c. 1560) As cited by Gry- 
NAEUS, Adagia, p. 484/1. There are several 
variants, one of four lines attributed to 
Zevecotius by Nicoras Mercier, De Con- 
scribendo Epigrammata, p. 166 (c. 1650): 
“Nux, asinus, campana, piger, si verbera ces- 
sent, | Hic cubat, illa silet, hic stat, et illa 
manet. | Nux, asinus, campana, piger, si ver- 
bera cogant, | Hic studet, illa sonat, hic it, 
et illa cadit” (A nut, an ass, a bell, and a 
sluggard, if the blows cease, the one is idle, 
the other silent, the one stands fast, and the 
other stops, while if blows are applied, the 
sluggard is busy, the bell sounds, the ass 
goes, and the nut falls). The proverbial Latin 
form, as given by Henvenrson, Latin Prov- 
erbs, p. 297, is “Nux, asinus, mulier verbere 
opus habent” (A nut, an ass, and a woman 
need the whip). Henderson, adds, “If you 
beat spice, it will smell the sweeter.” 
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A woman, an asse, and a walnut tree, 
Bring the more fruit, the more beaten they bee. 

STEFANO GUAZzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

Ὁ. 39. (1574) Pettie, tr. Quoted as a prov- 
erb. The Spanish form substitutes almond for 
walnut. 
It is sayde that an asse, a walnut-tree, and a 
woman asketh much beating before they be good. 

LEONARD Wricnt, Display of Dutie, p.24.(1589) 
A nut, a woman, and an asse are like, 

These three doo noting right, except you strike. 

Tomas NasHE, Works, iii, 110. (1596) 
You must note that any woman bears the more 
when she is beaten. 

Unxnown, A Yorkshire Tragedy. Act 1. (1608) 
Do you think that she is like a walnut-tree? Must 
she be cudgelled ere she bear good fruit? 

WeEsstTeER, The White Divel. Act v, sc. 1. (1612) 
A spanial, a woman and a walnut tree, 

The more they’re beaten the better still they be. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 

FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 6404. (1732) 
*Tis natural for asses, women, and walnut-trees 
to mend upon beating. 

Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Aesop,p.284.(1692) 
Love well, whip well. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 
Thou goest to women? Don’t forget thy whip 
(Du gehst zu Frauen? Vergiss die Peitsche nicht !) 

F. W. Nretzscue, Also Sprach Zarathustra. Pt. 

i, ch. 18. (1885) In Pygmalion, act v, SHaw 
quotes this, “When you go to women, take 
your whip with you.” 
A woman, a whelp, and a walnut-tree, the more 
you bash ’em the better they be. 


VINCENT LEAN, Collectanea, i, 455. (1902) 
6 


A woman laughs when she can and weeps 
when she will. 
RANDLE CorTcRAVE, Dictionary: Femme. (1611) 
See TEAR: WOMEN’S TEARS. 


7 
There’s no music when a woman is in the 
concert. 

Dexker, 1] Honest Whore. Act iv, sc. 1. (1630) 


8 
Women have always some mental reserva- 
tion. (Les femmes ont toujours quelque 
orriére-pensée. ) 
Puitippe Destoucnes, Le Dissipateur. Act v, 
sc. 9. (c. 1725) 
A woman who is confuted is never convinced 
Cuurton Cottins, Aphorisms. (c. 1905) 


9 
Good Women, like good Wine, need no Bush 
of false Hair. 

Dyxes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 176. (1709) 
A woman and a cherry are painted for their own 
harm. 

W.C. Hazuitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 39. (1869) 

See under Fack. 


10 
Woman: what better or truer term could J 
use than “woman”? (Mulierem: quid potius 
dicam aut verius quam mulierem?) 

Ennivus. Frag. 417, Loeb (c. 180 8.c.) 
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No woman gives us the radiant dream that lurks 
beneath the word Woman. 

Emice HENNEQUIN, Pastels in Prose, Ὁ. 203. 
Woman, God bless her by that name, for it is a 
far nobler name than lady. 

WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, Woman and 

Lady. As quoted by Watsn, Golden Treasury 
of Medieval Literature, p. 109. 
The ladies here {in America] have an extreme 
aversion to being called women. . . . Their idea 
is that the term designates only the lower or less 
refined class of female humankind. 

FRANCES KEMBLE, Journal, i, 311. (1832) 

A female negro is called a ‘‘wench,” or a “woman”; 
and it is this, perhaps, which makes the term 
“woman” so offensive to American ears, when 
applied to white females, who must all be called 
“ladies.” 

J. S. Buckincnam, The Slave States of Amer- 

ica, UW, 29. (1842) 
Give us that grand word “woman” once again. 
And let’s have done with “lady.” 

ELLA WHEELER Witcox, Woman. (c. 1900) 
Here’s to Woman! Would we could fal! into her 
arms without falling into her hands. 

AMBROSE Bierce. His favorite toast. See Grat- 

TAN, Bitter Bierce, p. 55. 


1 
You will find many excuses, for you are a 
woman, (τολλὰς ἂν εὕροις unxavds: γυνὴ γὰρ el.) 

EuripIpEs, Andromache, }. 8§. (ς. 430 B.C.) 
We our selves have a common saying amongst 
us, that women are never without an excuse. 

GEORGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace: Alexius, Ὁ. 264. 

(1576) 
Come but to the olde Prouerbe . . Τὶς as hard 
to find a Hare without a Muse, as a woman with- 
out a scuse. 

Ropert GREENE, Works (Grosart). x, 217. 

(1592) A muse is a gap in a hedge or wall 
through which a hare is in the habit of pass- 
ing. 
Excuses are never further off women than their 
apron strings. 

Unknown, Westward for Smelts, p. 17. (1620) 
They sav when a woman means mischief, if she 
but look upon her apron-strings the devil will 
help her presently. 

Joun Lacy, The Dumb Lady. Act i. (1672) 
They say, a woman need but look on her apron- 
string to find an excuse. 

Swrrt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 


2 

"Tis woman’s nature to bear her ills on lip and 
tongue with mournful pleasure. (ἐμπέφυκε yap 
| γνναιξὲ τέρψιΞ: τῶν παρεστώτων κακὼν | ἀνὰ στόμ' 
ἀεὶ καὶ διὰ γλώσσης ἔχειν.) 

Euripipes, Andromache, 1. 94. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Those women who grieve least make the most 
pmentation, (Iactantis moerent, quae minus do- 
ent.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. ii, sec. 77. (c. a. Ὁ. 116) 


Woman should deal gently with woman’s 
frailty. (ἀλλ᾽ ὅμω: χρεὼν | κοσμαῖν γυναῖκας ras 
γιναικείας νόσου.) 


Evripmes, Andromache, 1. 955, (¢. 430 B.C.) 


A woman should always stand by a woman. 

(γυναῖκα yap δὴ συμπονεῖν γυναικὶ χρή.) 
Euripwes, Helen, |. 329. (c. 412 B.C.) 

A woman is best to deal with a woman. (Mulier 

mulieri magis convenit.) 

; TERENCE, Phormio, |. 726. (161 B.C.) 


Women be frail: sooth, I deny it not. (μῶρον 
μὲν οὖν γυναῖκες, οὐκ ἄλλως λέγω.) 

EURIPIDES, Electra, }. 1035. (c. 413 B.C.) 

As is the body, so is the soul of tender women 
frail. (Ut corpus, teneris ita mens infirma puellis.) 

Ovip, Heroides. Epis. xix, 1. 7. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Frailty, thy name is woman! 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 146. (1600) 

Wit and woman are two frail things, and both 
the frailer by concurring. 

Ἢ ΣῊΝ OverBuRY, Newes from Court. 

1613 
When women give way to frailty, frailty is the 
least of their offenses. (La moindre défaut des 
femmes qui se sont abandonnées a faire |’amour, 
c’est de faire amour.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 131. (1665) 
And when weak women go astray, 

Their stars are more in fault than they. 

RoBErt BLAND, Proverbs, i, 185. (1814) 

5 There is also custom’s bar, 
That women look not in the eyes of men. 

ἄλλως δ᾽ αἵτιόν τι καὶ νόμος 
γυναῖκας ἀνδρῶν μὴ βλέπειν ἐναντίον.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Hecuba, |. 974. (c. 425 B.c.) Way, tr. 
Modest women choose a man by the mind, not 
by the eye. (Animo virum pudicae, non oculo 
eligunt.) 

PuBLILius Syrvus, Sententiae.No.36.(c. 43 B.c.) 
May not a woman look but she must love ? 

Rospert GREENE, Metamorphosis. (1588) 

She that could think, and ne’er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following, and not look behind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 157. (1605) 
Discreet women have neither eyes nor ears. 

Grorce Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 484. 

(1640) From the French, ‘“‘La femme de bien 
n’a ni yeux ni oreilles.” 
Discreet Wives have sometimes neither Eyes nor 
Ears. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1295.(1732) 


6 
Women be shrewd to seek inventions out. 
(δειναὶ yap al γυναῖκες εὑρίσκειν τέχνας.) 
Euripipes, [phigeneia tn Taurica, |. 1032. (c. 
414 B.c.) Way, tr. 
There’s no effrontery like that of a woman caught 
in the act. (Nihil est audacius illis deprensis.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 284. (c. a. Ὁ. 120) 
For half so boldely can ther no man 
Swere and lyen as a womman can. 
Cuaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 227. (c. 1388) 
For never was it given to mortal man 
To lie so boldly as we women can. 
Pore, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 62. (1714) 
Wittes are moste wylly where women have wyttes. 
Reliquiae Antiquae (1843), ii, 195. (c. 1550) 
Women say so, That will say anything. 
SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale, i, 2, 131. (1610) 
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A very honest woman, but something given to lie. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony ond Cleopatra, v, 2, 
252. (1606) 
Women were liars since the world began. 
Joun MASEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye Street. 
(1912) 

Dames lie about anything—just for practice. 
CHANDLER, Farewell, My Lovely, p. 43. (1940) 
The light that lies in woman’s eyes lies—and lies 

—and lies. 
ELEANOR Earty, A New England Sampler, Ὁ. 
169. (1940) 
Women make lies out of truth 
And out of a molehill their mountains. 
Puytits McGiniey, Why, Some of My Best 
Friends Are Women! (1940) 


1 
Woman is a weak creature, born for tears. 
(γυνὴ δὲ θῆλυ κἀπὶ δακρύοις ἔφυ.) 
Evuripwes, Medea, |. 928. (c. 431 B.C.) 
The weaker sex, to pity prone. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER,Doomsday.Hour v.(1614) 
Let our weakness be what it will, mankind will 
still be weaker. 

VANBRUGH, Provok’d Wife. Act iii, sc. 3. (1697) 
Women are never stronger than when they arm 
themselves with their weakness. 

Mavoame Du Derranp, Letter to Voltaire. (c. 

1750) 
They call us the weaker sex. But men are the 
weaker sex, and every woman knows why. 

Lapy Astor. (c. 1940) See Haas, Morals for 
Moderns, p. 155. The reason being man’s ex- 
treme susceptibility “in the presence of any 
woman from sixteen to sixty.” 

THE WEAKER VESSEL, see under WIFE. 


2 
Gossip-loving still is womankind. (Φιλόψογον 
δὲ χρῆμα θηλειῶν Epv.) 

Evuripiwes, Phoenissac, |. 198. (c. 420 B.C.) 
Women take pleasure in saying everything bad 
of one another. (ἡδονὴ δέ τις [γυναιξὶ μηδὲν ὑγιὲς 
ἀλλήλας λέγειν.) 

: Evripipes, Phoentssae, |. 200. (c. 420 B.C.) 


Pride is the life of a woman, and flattery is our 
daily bread. 
Grorce Farounar, The Beaux Stratagem. Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1706) 
What woman can resist the force of praise? 
Joun Gay, Trivia. Bk. i, 1. 260. (1726) A Ger- 
man proverh says, “Frauen und Junefrauen 
soli man loben, es sei wahr oder erlogen” 
(Women and girls must be praised, whether 
it be true or false). 


4 
They say every woman has a springe to catch 
a woodcock fa gull, or silly fellow]. 
NATHANIEL ΒΕ, A Woman Is a Weather- 
cocke, Act iv, sc. 2. (1612) 


ιἿ 
The Woman Hater. 
Joun Fretcner. Title of play. (1607) 
Surely, madam. I am no woman hater. 
Massincer. The Picture. Act ii, sc. 2. (1629) 
Against the Sex to write a Satvre, 
And brand me for a Woman-Hater. 
Swirt, Journal of a Modern Lady, }. 7. (1728) 
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A perpetual sense of aggression had converted me, 
not into a woman-hatcr, but a woman-spiter. 
CATHERINE Gore, Castles in the Air.Ch.5.(1847) 
A celibate, a woman-hater, rather say, a despiser 
of the cloven sex. 
James HuNEKER, Painted Veils, p. 58. (1920) 


Three good things in a woman, The riches of 
Juno, the wisedome of Pallas, the beautie of 
Venus. (Tre cose bone per vna donna, le 
richezze di Giuno, la sapienza di Pallas, la 
belezza di Venere.) 
JOHN FLorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 75. (1578) 
A fayre woman is nought els but a gylt pyl, the 
which feedeth the eyes being looked on, & is 
despised, when triall is made of it. 
Joun Frorto, Firste Fruites, fo. 91. 
A fair woman with foul conditions is like a 
painted sepulchre full of rotten bones. 
UnKNowN, The Country-mans New Common- 
wealth, p. 11. (1647) 
A fair woman and a slasht gown find alwavs some 
nail in the way. 
James Howe tr, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., Ὁ. 10. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1670) 
A fair woman without virtue is like palled wine. 
H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p 285.(1855) 


7 
Pity it is, that no Vanity shou'd be put into 
the Composition of Women-kind. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3877.(1732) 
Women commend a modest Man, but like him 
not. 

Women conceal all that they know not. 
Women, Priests, and Poultry have never enough. 
THomas FuLLer, Gnomologta. Nos. 5804-09. 


Women, grown bad, are worse than Men; 
because the Corruption of the best turns 
worst. 

THOMAS FULLER,Gnomologia. No. 5808. (1732) 
Women, when they are bad, are worse than men. 
(Les femmes, quand elles sont méchantes, sont 
pires que les hommes.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Epigram. (c. 1810) See 

Guitton, Napoléon. p. 299. 


9 
Women’s light thoughts make their husbands’ 
heavy heads. 
Ropert GREENE, A Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier. (1592) Works, xi, 219. 


Doe not you knowe the Proverbe, that three 
women make a mercat [market]? (Tre donne 
fanno un mercato.) 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ti, 

p. 240. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Three women make a market, for they haue suf- 
ficient voyce. 

SAMUEL RowLanps, Diogines Lanthorne (Hunt. 

C1.), p. 45. (1607) 
Three women make a market. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 715. (1640) 
Where there are women and geese there wants 
no noise. 

James Howe t, Proverhs: Ital.-Eng., ἡ. 16. 

(1659) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 64. (1678) 
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If two women and a goose make a market, I see 
no reason why three may not make a council. 

Joun Witson, The Projectors. Act iii, sc. 1. 
(1665) 

Three geese and three women, make up a market. 

TORRIANO, Ptazza Universale, p. 76. (1666) 

Three women and a goose make a market. This 
is an Italian proverb, Tre donne e un occa, fan 
un mercato. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 59. (1678) The 
Germans say, “Drei Frauen, drei Ganse, und 
drei Frdésche, machen einen Jahrmarkt” 
(Three women, three geese, and three frogs 
make a fair) ; the Dutch, “Drie vrouwen en 
eene gans maken eene markt.” 

Where Women are and Geese, there wants no 
Gaggling. 4 
Tromas FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5648.(1732) 


, 
Castles that come to parley, are commonly at 
the poynt to render. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 38. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Castles that come to parlye, and woemen that 
delight in courting, are willing to veelde. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 334. (1520) 
The female and fortress which begins to parly is 
half-gain’d. 

JaMES HowE Ll, Parly of Beasts, Ὁ. 66. (1660) 
When love once pleads admission to our hearts 
(In spight of all the virtue we can boast) 

The woman that deliberates is lost. 
Josepn Appison, Cato. Act iv, sc. 1,1. 29. (1713) 
Often misquoted, “She who hesitates is lost.” 
Maidens and castles must yield in the end. (Mad- 
chen und Burgen | Miissen sich geben.) 

Gortne, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 2. (1806) 

Dolly hesitated, and with the proverbial result. 

Back MORE, Sprinchaven. Ch. 52. (1887) 

IT know not what may be the truth about women, 
but of this I am quite sure, the man who hesi- 
tates is lost. 

Disraeit, Endymion. Ch. 40. (1880) 

The woman, they say, who hesitates is lost. 
P. W. Witson, Bride’s Castle, Ὁ. 267. (1944) 
2 
Women forgive injuries, but never forget 
slights. 

T. C. Harmurton, The Old Judge. Ch. 15. 

(1843) WoMEN AND ELEPHANTS NEVER FOR- 
GET, see under ELEPHANT. 


3 
This peace was called the womennes peace, 
for because ... neither the Emperoure 
trusted the Frenche kyng, nor he neither 
trusted nor loued hym. 

Epwarp HAL, Chronicle, fo. 185b. (a. 1548) 
Women Iecave peace behind ’em when they go. 
4 O. Henry, Between Rounds. (1906) 


He had prou’d him selfe a woman-slayre. 
Sir Jonn Harincton, tr., Orlando Furioso. 
Canto xxix, st. 32. (1591) 
He was a woman-killer and destined to conquer. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 29. (1848) The 
more modern phrase is, of course, “lady- 
killer.” 
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5 
The pretty woman in the house is the enemy 
of all the ugly ones. 

Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs, No. 51. (1937) 
The homely woman is precious in the house, but 
the beautiful one is preferred at a feast. 

‘ Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 68. 


He never travels with the hydrogen deriva- 
tives. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Man About Town. 
(1906) 
She’s a beauty that would take the hydrogen out 
of all the peroxides in the world. 
: O. Henry, No Story. (1909) 


Do not let a flaunting woman coax and cozen 
and deceive you: she is after your barn. The 
man who trusts womankind trusts deceivers. 
(ὅς δὲ γυναικὲ πέποιθε, πέποιθ᾽ ὅ γε φηλήτῃσιν.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 375. (ς. 800 B.c.) 
I put in woman little trust. (ὡς γυναιξὶ πιστεύω 
βραχύ.) 

EURIPIDES, Orestes, 1. 1103. (c. 410 B.C.) 

No witchery of woman may man safely trust. (O 
nullis tutum credere blanditiis.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. i, eleg. 15, 1. 42. (c. 26 

B.C.) 
Don’t trust a woman and go on living. (γυναικὶ 
μὴ πιστεύε μηδ᾽ ἀποθανῇ.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia, iv, 4. (c. Α. Ὁ. 125) 
Trust not a woman, even when dead. (Mulieri 
ne credas, ne mortuae quidem.) 

DIOGENIANUS, Adagia. (c. A.D. 125) Cited by 
ERASMUS, Adagia, ti, x, 21. The woman may 
be feigning death. 

Women have tongues of craft, and hearts of guile. 
They will, they will not; fools that on them trust; 
For in their speech is death, hell in their smile. 
(Femina é cosa garrula e fallace: 

vuole e disvuole, ὁ folle uom che sen fida, 

Si tra sé volge.) 

Torguato Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Canto xix, st. 84. (1581) 

But when I trust a wild fool and a woman, 
May I lend gratis, and build hospitals. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 
Act iii. (1610) 

Trust a Woman? Il! trust the devil first. 

Joun FretcuHer, The Chances. Act ii, sc. 1. 
(1620) 

Whoever trusts a woman plows the winds, sows 
the deserts of the sea, and writes his memoirs in 
the snow. «- -- 

PauL Freminc, Der Beste Rath. (c. 1635) 
Commit thy ship unto the wind, 

But not to faith of womankind; 
For there’s more credit in a wave 
Than any faith that woman have. 

Unknown, Woman's Unfaith. (c. 1693) 

Who trusts himself to women, or to waves, 
Should never hazard what he fears to lose. 

JoHN OLpMixon, Governor of Cyprus. (1703) 
Who to a woman trusts his peace of mind, 
Trusts a frail bark, with a tempestuous wind 

GrEorGE GRANVILLE, The British Enchanters. Act 
fi, sc. 1. (1706) 
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Believe a woman or an epitaph. 

Lorp Byron, English Bards and Scotch Re- 

viewers. (1809) 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Never seen a woman a man could trust. 

H. ΝΥ. Ovp_um, Wings On My Feet. Ch. 9.(1929) 
Quoting an American Negro song. 

Though a woman has given you ten sons, do not 
trust her. 

S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p.383.(1938) 
On p. 447 Champion cites the Japanese 
equivalent, “Never trust a woman, even if 
she has borne you seven children.” 


1 
A woman hath nyne lyues like a cat. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Some wiues (some say) haue nine liues like a cat. 
Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 49. (1611) 
See under Cart. 
2 
Nature is in earnest when she makes a woman. 
O. W. Hotmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast - 
Table. Ch. 12. (1857) 
It is a woman’s business to please... . The 
woman who does not please is a false note in 
the harmonies of nature. 
Homes, Poet at the Breakfast-Table. Ch. 4. 
3 
Women in state affairs are like monkeys in 
glass shops. 
James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
The devil danceth in a woman’s placket. 
James Howe t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. 
4 
If it was woman who put man out of Paradise, 
it is still woman, and woman only, who can 
lead him back. 
Expert Husparp, Epigrams. (1911) 


5 
Every man knows that a woman has a dozen 
different ways to make him happy, and a 
hundred to make him unhappy. 

James Hunexenr, Painted Veils, p. 143. (1920) 


6 

The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go. (Elevatae 
sunt filiae Sion, et ambulaverunt extento collo, 
et nutibus oculorum ibant, et plaudebant, 
ambulabant pedibus sults. ) 

Old Testament: Isaiah, iii, 16. (c. 725 B.c.) 
Haughtiness is natural in the fair, and pride waits 
on beauty. (Fastus inest pulchris, sequiturque 
superbia formam.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. i, 1. 419. (c. a. Ὁ. 8) 

Prouder women were ther noon onlyve. 

Cuavucer (?), Troilus. Bk. ti, 1. 138. (ς. 1380) 
"Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud; .. . 
Τίς virtue that doth make them most admired. 

SHAKESPEARE, 111] Henry VI, i, 4, 128. (1591) 


7 
In that day seven women shall take hold of 
one man. (Et apprehendent septem mulieres 
virum unum in die illa 

Old Testament: Isaiah, iv, 1. (c. 725 B.C.) 


8 
A travelling preacher, and a travelling woman 
never comes to any good. 
JaMEs I oF ENGLAND, Table-Talk. (c. 1610) See 
Sir THOMAS OVERBURY, Crumms from King 
James’s Table. No. 53. 


9 
Revenge is always the delight of a little, weak 
and petty mind; of which you may straight- 
way draw proof from this, that no one so 
rejoices in revenge as a woman. (Quippe 
minuti | semper et infirmi est animi exiguique 
voluptas | ultio. continuo sic collige, quod 
vindicta | nemo magis gaudet quam femina.) 
JuUvVENAL, Satires. Sat. xiii, I. 189. (c. aA. Ὁ. 120) 
To work a fell revenge a man’s a fool, 
If not instructed in a woman’s school. 
JOHN FLETCHER, The Spanish Curate. Act v, sc 
1. (1622) 
Women do most delight in Revenge. 
515 THOMAS Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. iii, 
sec. 12. (1682) 
No vengeance like a woman’s. 
GEORGE GRANVILLE, The British Enchanters 
Act v, sc. 2. (1706) 
Not ev’n the soldier’s fury, rais’d in war, 
The rage of tvrants, when defiance stings ‘em: 
The pride of priests, so bloody when in power! 
Are half so dreadful as a woman’s vengeance. 
RICHARD SAVAGE, Sir Thomas Overbury. (1724) 
Sweet is revenge-——especially to women. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 124. (1818) 


10 

Better a Dee'l as a Daw. A stirring active 
woman, though somewhat ill-natur'd and tur- 
bulent, is preferable to a lazy dirty Drab. 
though quiet and peaceful. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 57. (1721) 
The proverb is well known, “Better have a dule 
nor a dawkin,” i.e. an evil spirit than a fool 

ALFRED EASTHER, A Glossary of the Dialect of 

Almonbury and Huddersfield, p. 40. (1883) 


11 
Seek not for the favour of women. So shall 
you find it indeed. 
Rupvarp KIpLinG, Certain Maxims of Hafiz. 
(1886) 
An’ I learned about women from ‘er, 
Rupyarp KiprLinc, The Ladies. (1892) 
A rag and a bone and a hank of hair. 
RupyaArD Kipuinc, The Vampire. (1897) 


12 
‘My officious friend,” said I, “he that does 
not love a woman sucked a sow.” 
51 Rocer L'EsStrance, tr., Quevedo’s Visions, 
p. 144. (1667) FULLER, No. 2083. (1732) 
They say he that hates woman, sucked a sow. 


Βα; Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


It’s nothing ; it’s just a woman drowning her- 
self. (Ce n'est rien; | C’est une femme qui 
se noie.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: La Femme Noyeée. Bk. 
iil, fab. 16. (1668) A fable concerning the 
contrariness of women. When his wife throws 
herself into the river, her husband gets into 8 
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boat and rows upstream searching for the 
body. “But you ought to row downstream,” 
his friends say. “You don’t know my wife,” 
he answers. “She alwavs opposed everything 
reason commanded her to do; she'd never go 
downstream like everybody else--she’d go 
up.” 


1 

Antipathy alone can make a woman wholly 
scornful. (Les femmes n’ont point de sévérité 
complete sans aversion. ) 


La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 333. (1665) 
2 


A woman's mind is influenced by little things. 
(Parvis mobili rebus animo muliebri subdi- 
dit.) 

Livy, History. Bk. vi, sec. 34. (c. 10 B.C.) 
The woman who accepts gifts sells herself. 
(Femme qui prend elle se vend.) 

UNKNOWN, Adages Francuis. (c. 1550) Another 
form is, “Fille qui prend, son corps vend” 
(The girl who accepts gifts sells her body). 
“Springes to catch woodcocks,” says Polonius, 
warning Ophelia against Hamlet’s presents 
and promises. (flamlet, i, 3, 115.) 

What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish? 

THnomas Gray, On the Death of a Favourite 

Cat Drowned ina Tub of Gold Fishes.(1747) 


Horace Walpole was the owner of the cat. 
3 


As soon as a woman begins to be ashamed of 
what she ought not, she will not be ashamed 
of what she should. (Ne eas simul pudere 
quod non oportet coeperit, quod oportet non 
pudebit.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxxiv, sec. 4. (c. 10 B.c.) 


“Now women are troublesome cattle to deal 
with mostly,” said Goggins. 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 36. (1842) 
Lor’, but women’s rum cattle to deal with. 

G. ΚΕ. Sims, Moll Jurvis o’ Morley. (c. 1888) 
Women are kittle cattle. 

Mary Fitt, Aftermath of Murder, p. 40. (1941) 


5 

A little, tiny, pretty, witty, charming darling 
She. (Parvula, pumilio, chariton mia, tota 
merum sal. ) 


Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. iv, 1. 1162. 


(c. 45 B.C.) 
O thou delicious, damned, dear, destructive 
Woman ! 
Wittram Concreve, The Old Batchelour. Act 
ili, sc. 2. (1693) 
Dear, deluding Woman, The joy of joys! 
Rosert Burns, Epistle to James Smith. (1786) 
Airy, fairy Lilian. 
TENNYSON, Lilian. (1830) 
“Wooman, lovely Wooman,” said Mr. Turvey- 
drop, “what a sex you are!” 
: Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 16. (1833) 


Men accuse woemen of cruelty, bicause they 
themselues want ciuility. 
Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 56. (1579) 


There is no woeman but shee will ycelde in time. 

Joun Τὰν, Euphues, Ὁ. 64. 

A silly woman in time may make such a breach 
into a mans heart, as hir teares may enter with- 
out resistaunce. 

Joun Ly ty, Euphues, p. 81. 

Though women haue small force to ouercome men 
by reason, yet haue they good fortune to vnder- 
mine them by pollice. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues, p. 81. 

Societie with women breedeth securitie in the 
soule. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues, ἢ. 11]. 

They haue neither meane in their frumps, nor 
measure in their folly. 

Joun Τὰν, Euphues, Ὁ. 115. 

I would that all women should take pepper in 
the nose. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues, p. 118. 

Women be they neuer so foolish, would euer be 
thoughte wise. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 292. 

So much wit is sufficient for a woman, as when 
she is in the raine can warne hir to come out of it. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 292. 

Al things wer made for man, as souereign, and 
man made for woman, as a salue. 

Lyty, Euphues and his England, p. 311. 

Ther is... no woeman created of flesh but 
hath faultes. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, p. 328. 
Ladves pretende a great skvrmishe at the first, 
yet are boorded willing!ve at the last. 

LYLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 333. 

All fyshe are not caught with Flyes, all woemenne 
are not allured with personage. 

LyLty, Euphues and His England, p. 360. 

To loue women and neuer enjoy them, is as much 
as to loue wine, and neuer tast it. 

Lyty, Eupkues and His England, p. 395. 

Two notable vertues and rare in our sex, patience 
and silence. 

LyLty, Euphues and His England, p. 406. 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great; 
A woman’s noblest station is retreat. 

GEORGE LYTTELTON, Advice to a Lady.(a. 1760) 
Be plain in dress, and sober in your dict; 

In short, my deary, kiss me! and be quiet. 

Mary WorrtLey Montacu, In Summary of 

Lord Lyttelton’s “Advice to a Lady.” (a. 
1762) 


7 
Three things may make a woman naught: 
A giddy brain, a heart that's vain, 
A face in beauty’s fashion wrought. 
D. E. Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. 
(1916) Quoting an old Welsh proverb. 


There's nothing that binds one to a woman 
like the benefits one confers on her. 
SOMERSET MaucHuaM, Christmas Holiday, p. 49. 
(1939) 
She was the sort of woman who couldn’t ask you 
to pass the salt without giving you the impres- 
sion that it was no laughing matter. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Christmas Holiday, p. 
225. 
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1 
Pretty woman naughty head. (Belle femme 
mauvaise teste.) 


GABRIEL Mevurier, 7résor des Sentences. (c. 
1500) 


2 

A woman’s pleasure consists rather in a fine 

house and fine clothes than in the best of food. 
Midrash: Esther Rabbah, 3. (c. Α.Ὁ. 200) 


3 
I have never had any great esteem for the 
generality of the fair sex, and my only consola- 
tion for being of that gender has been the 
assurance it gave me of never being married 
to any one among them. 
Mary Wortley Montacu, Letter to the Hon. 
Miss Calthorpe, Dec., 1723. 
[ am glad that I am not a man, for then I should 
have to marry a woman. 
MADAME DE STAEL, De l’Infiuence des Passions. 
(1796) 


Women are not altogether in the wrong when 
they refuse the rules of life prescribed in the 
world, forsomuch as men have established 
them without their consent. (Les femmes 
n'ont pas tort du tout, quand elles refusent 
les regles de vie qui sont introduictes au 
monde; d’autant que se saont le hommes 
qui les ont faictes sans elles.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
As the faculty of writing has been chiefly a 
masculine endowment, the reproach of making 
the world miserable has been always thrown upon 
the women. 

SAMUEL Jounson, The Rambler. No. 18.(1750) 


5 
Nature intended woman for the warrior’s 
relaxation. 

Georce Moore, Confessions of a Young Man. 

Ch. 10. (1888) 

Napoleon was quite right when he said that 
women are the occupation of the idle man... . 
But he added that she is the relaxation of the 
warrior. 
; Snaw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


As soon as women belong to us, we no longer 
belong to them. (Soubdain qu’elles sont a 
nous, nous ne sommes plus a elles.) 
Monraicne, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
Feminine policy has a mysterious method; it is 
better to Icave it to them. (La police feminine a 
un train mysterieux; il fault le leur quitter.) 
Monraicneg, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. 
There is no accounting for the actions of a 
woman. 
ΝΑΡΟΙΕΟΝ I, Sayings. (c. 1818) See O’MEara, 
Napoleon in Exile. 
Female plumbing is just one big burglar alarm. 
CHRISTOPHER Morey, Kilty Foyle, Ὁ. 262. 
(1939) 


Women have no rank. (Les femmes n’ont pas 
de rang.) 
Napoceon J, Sayings of Napoleon. (ς. 1815) 
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The only rank which clevates a woman is that 
which a gentle spirit bestows upon her. 

A. W. Prnero, Sweet Lavender. Act iii. (1888) 
There’s no social differences—till women come in. 


H. G. We tts, Kipps. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1905) 
8 


A woman with a passion for buying. (Ad 
dominam .. . emacem.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatortae. Bk. i, |. 421. (c. 1 B.c ) 
The Greek proverb is, yur) τὸ συνολόν ἐστι 
δαπανηρὸν φύσει (Woman is by rature gen- 
erally extravagant). 

Never mind it, she'll be sober after the holidays. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard's Almanacr, 1733 

Miles of shopping women served by men. 

Joun MASEFIELD, Biography. St. 7. (1912) 

A woman can throw out on a spoon more than a 
man can bring in on a shovel. 

H. W. Tuomeson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 487. (1940) 


A woman, no less than the populace, a grave 
judge, or a chosen senate, will surrender. de- 
feated, to eloquence. (Quam populus iudex- 
que gravis lectusque senatus|tam_ dabit 
eloquio victa puella manus. ) 

Ovio, Artis Amutortae. Bk. i, |. 461. (c. 1 B.C.) 
With the easy credulity of women. (Facili femi- 
narum credulitate.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. xiv, sec. 4. (c. A.D. 116) 
O sely womman, ful of innocence, 

Ful of pitee, of trouthe, and conscience, 
What maked yow to men to trusten so? 

Cuaucer (?), Legend of Dido, 1. 331. (c. 1385) 
What cannot a neate knave with a smooth tale 
Make a woman beleeve ? 

WessteER, Dutchesse of Malfy. Act i. (1623) 
Women .. . are easily caught by a birdlime of 
words. 


ALPHONSE DaAubET, The Credo of Love.(c.1875) 
10 


Ask not how old she be, nor under which 
consul she was born; these are the duties 
of the stern Censor. (Nec quotus annus eat. 
nec quo sit nata, require, |consule, quac 
rigidus munera Censor habet.) 

Ovm, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1]. 663. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Tell a miser he’s rich, and a woman she’s old. 
you'll get no money of one, nor kindness of 
t’other. 

Franktin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737 
I must not tell my age. They say women and mu- 
sic should never be dated. 

GotpsMitH, She Stoops to Conquer. Act iii. 

(1773) 
ha a woman, the wrong side of forty is thirt 
ive. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 88. (1940) 


11 
Tell a woman she’s handsome but once, and 
the devil will tell her so fifty times. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 192. (1710) 
Tell a Woman she’s a Beauty, and the Devil will 
tell her so ten times. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4326.(1732) 

De Lincy, Proverbes Francais. i, 221, gives 
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the French, “Dites une seul fois ἃ une femme 
qu'elle est jolic, le diable répétera dix fois 
par jour.” The Scots put it more briefly, 


“Some ane has tauld her she was bonny.” 
1 


In preferring the company of ladies to that 
of the bottle, I only exchange a headache for 
a heartache. 
James Kirke PAULDING, The Bucktails. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (1815) 


2 

Great is that woman’s glory of whom there is 
least talk among men, whether of praise or 
blame. (ἐλάχιστον ἀρετῆς πέρι ἢ ψόγον ἐν τοῖς 
ἄρσεσι κλέος ἧ.) 

PERICLES, Funeral Oration, over the first who 
fell in the Peloponnesian War. (431 B.c.) See 
THUucyDIDES, ii, 45. PLutarcu, Moralia 242E, 
says he docs not agree with this, and that 
“Gorgias appears to display better taste in 
advising that not the form but the fame 
of a womar should be known to many.” 

The happiest women, like the happiest nations, 
have no history. 

Gtorcr Exviot, The Mill on the Floss. Bk. vi, 
ch. 3. (1860) The French say, “The woman 
most praised is the one who is never spoken 
of.” 


3 
You're a dangerous animal. (Mala tu es 
bestia. ) 

Prautus, Bacchides, |. 55. (190 B.C.) 

Women are not compris’d in our laws of friend- 
ship; they are ferae naturae. 

Joun Drvyven, An Evening’s Love. Act iv. 
(1668) Ferae naturae, the legal term for ani- 
mals living in a wild state. 

An animal that delights in finery. 

Josern Appison, The Spectator, 3 Jan., 1712. 
A definition of woman credited to “one of 
the fathers.” 

A woman is but an animal, and an animal not 
of the highest order. 

EomMuUND BurkE, Reflections on the Revolutton 
in France. (1790) Burke quotes this as the 
opinion of the revolutionists. 

I expect that woman will be the last thing civi- 
lized by man. 

Georce MEREDITH, The Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
erel. Ch. τ. (1859) 

Of all the domestic animals invented for the serv- 
ice of man in South Africa, the most useful is 
woman. 

Max O'RE tL, Jokn Bull & Co., p. 284. (1894) 
Woman ... the female of the human species, 
and not a different kind of animal. 

BERNARD SHAW, Saint Juan: Preface. (1924) 

4 
That woman’s not bad (Haud mala est mu- 
lier. 

ue Bacchides, |. 1161. (c. 190 B.c.) A bit 
of Roman slang. 

A magnificent figure of a woman, as they say. 

Rupert Penny, Policeman's Holiday. (1938) 
PartripcE, Dictionary of Clichés, says the 
phrase has been a cliché since 1860. 
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6 
I've acted upon my womanly instinct and 
come back to pursue the man that flees me. 
(Ut illum persequar qui me fugit.) 
Piautus, Mercator, 1. 669. (c. 200 B.C.) 
We wommen han, if that I shal nat lye, 
In this matere a queynte fantasye; 
Wayte what thing we may nat lightly have, 
Ther-after wol we crye al-day and crave. 
Forbede us thing, and that desyren we; 
Prees on us faste, and thanne wol we flee. 
Cravcer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 515. (c. 
1388) 
Women, who are commonly saide to be like death, 
for that they follow those who flie them, and flie 
those which seeke them. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 
233. (1574) Pettie, tr. Repeated in iv, 174 
If he seeke them [women] they flee him: if he 
seeke them not, they goe seekyng hym. 
JouNn Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 76. (1578) 
My love is male and proper-man 
And what he’d have he'd get by chase, 
So 1 must cheat as women can 
And keep my love from off my face. 
‘Tis folly to my dawning thriftv thought 
That I must run, who in the end am caught. 
Anna Wicknam, The Contemplative Quarry 
(1920) 
The fool hath said in his heart, ‘All women are 
as trolley cars, which having once been caught, 
need no longer be pursued.’ 
HELEN Row Lanp, Sayings of Mrs. Solomon, Ὁ. 
88. (1913) 
In this case the woman was the pursuer, the 
man the not impossible he. 
SAMUEL Hopxins Apams, Incredible Era, p. 
103. (1939), referring to Nan Britton and 
Warren G. Harding. 


- 


Woman 1s certainly born of Delay itself 
(Mulhier profecto natast ex ipsa Mora.) 
Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, \. 1292. (c. 200 B.c.) 
You know women’s ways: preparing and getting 
ready takes a year. (Dum moliuntur, dum conan- 
tur, annus est.) 
TERENCE, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 240. (163 
B.c.) Russians say, “The preparations of a 


woman are as long as the legs of a goose.” 
8 


A man who wants to make himself a world of 
trouble should get himself a ship and a 
woman, just those two. For no two things 
can possibly be more trouble, if you try to 
fit them out, and as for fitting them out 
sufficiently to suffice, it can’t be done. (Negoti 
sibi qui volet vim parere, | navem et mulierem, 
haec duo comparato. | nam nullae magis res 
duae plus negoti | habent. forte si occeperis 
exornare, | neque eis ulla ornandi satis satietas 
est.) 

PLautTus, Poenulus, 1. 210. (c. 194 B.C.) 
τ is said, that mills and women ever want some- 
thing. 

STePANG Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

Ἰ. 36. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
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Is it not an old Prouerbe, That Women and 
Shippes are neuer so perfect but still there is 
somewhat to bee amended? 

G. DE LA PErRIERE, The Mirrour of Policie, sig. 
X2. (1594) 

To furnish a shipp requireth much trouble, 
But to furnishe a woman the charges are double. 

Joun MANNINGHAN, Diary, p. 12. (1602) 

A ship is sooner rigged by far than a gentle- 
woman made ready. 

Tuomas Toms, Lingua. Act iv, sc. 5. (1607) 
It’s nothing so intricate and difficult to rigge a 
ship, as a woman, and the more either is fraught, 
the apter to leake. 

Str THomas Oversury, Newes from Any 

Whence: Newes from Sea. (1613) 
There are two things that cannot bee too much 
trimmed, and what are they? A ship and a 
woman. 

Unxnown, A Helpe to Discourse, Ὁ. 80. (1619) 
A ship is ever in need of repairing. 

Joun Taytor, An Armado. (1627) 

Women are ships and must be manned. 

Roxburghe Ballads (B.S.), i, 35. (ς. 1630) 

A ship and a woman are ever repairing. 

GrorceE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 781. 
(1640) 

Mills and wives ever want. 

GEorGE HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 390. 
(1640) From the Italian, “Al molino ed alla 
Sposa Sempre manca qualche cosa.” 

A ship and a woman are always trimming. 


Unknown, A New Help to Discourse, p. 31. 


(1669) 
A Ship, a Mill, and a Woman are always repairing. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 394. (1732) 
Clothes introduced sewing, a kind of work which 
you may call endless; a woman’s dress, at least, 
is never done. 


H. Ὁ. Troreau, Walden. Ch. 1. (1854) 


1 
He who can avoid women, let him avoid them. 
(Qui potest mulieres vitare, vitet.) 

PLautus, Stickus, I. 120, alt. (c. 200 B.c.) 
Stumble not at the beauty of a woman, and de- 
sire her not for pleasure. 


Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 


xxv, 21. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Cast not your eyes on the beauty of woman, least 
ye cast away your hearts with folly. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 182.( 1579) 
Dally not with money or women. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 156. (1640) 
Dally not with other folks’ Women or Money. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1757 
Any line for me except the crinoline. 
; O. Henry, The Sphinx Apple. (1907) 
A woman prudent in other respects, but yet 
a woman. (γυνὴ τἄλλα σώφρων, γυνὲ δέ. ) 
Prutarcn, Moralia: On Garvrulity. Sec. 507B. 
(c. A.D. 95) 
Constant you are; But yet 2 woman. 
SHAKESPEARE, ! Henry IV, ii, 3, 111. (1597) 
But Yet a Woman. 


AgTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Title of novel. 


(1883) 


3 
Woman’s wits. (γυναικὸς φρένες.) 

PLUTARCH. (c. A.D. 60) As quoted by DioceEnt- 
ANUS, Adagia. 

Make the door upon a woman’s wit, and it will 
out at the casement. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iv, 1, 162. (1600) 

I know a thing that’s most uncommon; 

(Envy, be silent and attend!) 

I know a reasonable Woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Pope, On a Certain Lady at Court. (c. 1720) Of 
Catharine Howard, afterward Countess of 
Suffolk and mistress to George II. 

A witty woman is a treasure; a witty beauty is 
a power. 

GeorceE MEREDITH, Diana of the Crossways. 

(1885) 


4 
Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
“Most women have no characters at all.” 
Pope, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, 1. 1. (1735) 
In men, we various ruling passions find; 
In women two almost divide the kind: . . 
The love of pleasure and the love of sway 
Pore, Moral Essays. Epis. ii, |. 207. 
It is reputed that quite a number of women have 
had consciences. 
J. B. Cape rt, Jurgen. Ch. 36. (1919) 


δ 
In former times women trusted in God; now 
they keep their powder dry. 
C. F. Potrer, Technique of Happiness, Ὁ. 198. 
(1939) 


There are no implacable enmities save those 
that spring from love. (Nullae sunt inimicitiae 
nisi amoris acerbae.) 

PROPERTIUS, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. viii, 1. 3. (c 

24 B.C.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΩΝΕ, iii, 5. 
Never is woman so savage as when her hatred 
is goaded on by shame. (Mulier saevissima tunc 
est, | cum stimulos odio pudor admovet.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. x, ]. 328. (c. a.p. 120) 

The Latin proverb is, “Implacabiles plerum- 
que laesae mulieres” (When injured, women 
are generally implacable). 

There is no wrath above the wrath of a woman. 

Ben SrrA, Book of Wisdom ( Ecclesiasticus) , 15. 

(c. 190 B.c.) Ocsterley, tr. 
Ther nis, y-wis, no serpent so cruel, 
Whan man tret on his tayl, ne half so fel, 
As womman is, whan she hath caught an ire. 

CHAUCER, Somnour’s Tale, 1. 293. (c. 1388) 
The wages of scorn’d love is baneful hate. 

BEAUMONT AND Fietcuer, The Knight of 

Malta. Act i, sc. 1, 1. 25. (1619) 
Is any Panther’s, Lioness’s rage 
So furious, any Torrent’s fall so swift 
As a wrong’d woman’s hate? 

NATHANIEL Lee, Rival Queens.Act i, sc.1.(1677) 
We shall find no fend in hell can match the fury 
of a disappointed le io aad slighted, dis- 
missed without a parting pa 

σου Cisper, Love's Lait Shift. Act iv, sc. J. 

(1696) 
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Heav’n has no rage, like love to hatred turn’d, 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorn’d. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, The Mourning Bride. Act 
il. Concluding lines. (1697) 

A slighted woman knows no bounds. 

SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, The Mistake. Pt. ii, act ii, 
sc. 1. (1706) 

Oh, woman wronged can cherish hate 

More deep and dark than manhood may! 
Wuittier, Mogg Megone. Pt. i, st. 21. (1836) 

Women learn how to hate as they forget how to 

charm. 

F. W. Nietzscne,Be yond Good and Evil.(1886) 

Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned. 

G. H. Coxz, Glass Triangle, p. 126. (1940) 
GarDNER, The D.D. Goes to Trial, Ὁ. 163. 
(1940) BeEpinc, Eleven Were Brave, Ὁ. 194. 
(1941). etc., etc. 

Hell has no fury like a woman scorned is an 
adaptation of Congreve. ... Congreve may 
have drawn the idea from personal experience, 
but probably it came cither from Fletcher’s “The 
wages of scorn’d love is baneful hate” (The 
Knight of Malta, ca. 1625, at i, 1) or from Cib- 
ber’s “We shall find no fiend in hell can match 
the fury of a disappointed woman” (Love's Last 
Shift, 1696, at iv, 1) 

Partrince, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 

Hell hath no fury like a woman novelist. 

CrartssA Cusnman, 1 Wanted to Murder p. 
52. (1941) 

Hell hath no fury like an armed woman. 

δ τὼ Deadly Nightshade, Ὁ. 142 

(1941 


1 

As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman which is without discretion. (Cir- 
culus aureus in naribus suis, mulier pulchra 
et fatua.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xi, 22. (c. 350 8.C.) 
As a golden nose-ring in a swine's snout is a fair 
woman without discretion. 

RABBI JEHOSHUA BEN Levi, Mishnah: Pirké 


Aboth, vi, 2. (c. A.D. 270) Oesterley, tr. 
2 


Parasite women. 
TnEopoRE RoosevEtt, Metropolitan Magazine, 
May, 1916; also Foes of Our Own Household. 


3 
In short, she possessed a high degree of wit 
and charm. (Prorsus multae facetiae multus- 
que lepos inerat. ) 
Satiust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 25, sec. 5. (c. 41 
B.c.) Of Sempronia. 
A woman of charm is as rare as a man of genius. 
SALVADOR DE MApariaca, Americans Are Boys. 


4 
Choose not a woman, nor linnen clothe by the 
candle, 
Joun Sanprorp, Houres of Recreation, Ὁ. 101. 
(1572) 
Neither a woman, nor lynnen, chuse thou by a 
candle, (Ne femina ne tela non piglia 4 la can- 
dela.) 
Joun Fiori, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1878) The 
Spaniards have the same proverb, “La muger 
y la tela, no las cates ἃ la candela.” 
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Choose neither women nor lynnen by candle. 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly: Proverbs 

(1611) 
Neither women nor linen by candle-light. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 64. (1678) 
Fine linen, girls, and gold so bright 
Choose not to take by candle-light. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737. 
a say women and linen show best by candle- 
ight. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
ALL WOMEN ARE THE SAME IN THE DARK, 5466 iiit- 
der DARKNESS. 


5 
Seeing as the Proverbe is, a dead woman will 
haue foure to carry her forth. 
Sir Epwin Sanpys, Europae Speculum (1629), 
p. 194. (1599) Ray, p. 354. (1678) 


6 
Never quarrel with a woman; never fight a 
knife with an axe. (Nan pu k‘o yii πὶ tou; tao 
pu k‘o i fu tou.) 
WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs No 
1742. (1875) 


7 
Women and princes must both trust some- 
body. 
Joun SELDEN, Table-Talk: Women. (a. 1654) 
Women, like princes, find few real friends. 
GEORGE LYTTELTON, Advice to a Lady.(a. 1773) 


8 
{Women are] born to suffer. (Pati natae.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xcv, sec. 21. (c. A Ὁ. 
64) Or “born to feel love passively.” 
9 
Who ts ’t can read a woman? 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 5, 47. (1609) 

It is easier to discover a white crow than to 
know what a woman has in her heart. 

Unknown, Nits Sastras. (c. 1250) 

"Twas a strange riddle of a lady. 

SAMUEL But cer, Hudibras, i, iii, 337. (1663) 
When I say that I know women, I mean I know 
that I don’t know them. Every single woman I 
ever knew is a puzzle to me, as, I have no doubt, 
she is to herself. 

W. M. Tuackeray, Mr. Browmn’s Letters to a 

Young Man About Town. (1853) 
To understand one woman is not necessarily to 
understand any other woman. 

J.S. Mitr, Subjection of Women. Ch. 1. (1869) 
“Describe us as ἃ sex,” was her challenge 
“Sphinxes without secrets.” 

Oscar Wipe, Dorian Gray. Ch. 17. (1891) 

I have always maintained that woman is no mys- 
tery; that man can foretell, construe, subdue and 
interpret her. That she is a mystery has been 
foisted by herself upon credulous mankind. 

O. Henry (W.S. Porter), A Poor Ride. (1909) 
“Women,” said Judson Tate, “Are mysterious 
creatures.” My spirits sank. I was not there to 
listen to such .. . an ancient, baseless, . . . 1ἢ- 
sidious falsehood, originated by women them- 
selves ... for the purpose of furthering their 
own charms and designs. 

O. Henry, Next to Reading Matter. (1909) 
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1 
The son of the female is the shadow of the 
male. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry IV, iii, 2, 141. (1598) 
The female of the species is more deadly than 

the male. 

Kipitinc, The Female of the Species. (1911) 
The female of the species is more practical than 
the male. 

WENtTWorTH, In the Balance, p. 226. (1941) 
The female of the species is more dead pan than 
the male. 

Jean WEBB, No Match for Murder,p.154.(1942) 
2 


How hard it is for women to keep counsel. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ii, 4, 9. (1599) See 
under SECRET: SECRETS AND WOMEN. 


3 
Down from the waist they are Centaurs, 
Though women all above. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 126. (1605) 
The vote of the proverb for a handsome woman, 
would have been English to the neck, French to 
the waste, and Dutch below. 

ToHN BUuLWeER, Anthropometamorphosis, Ὁ. 

228. (1650) 


4 

A child of our grandmother Eve, a female; or 

for thy more sweet understanding, a woman. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 266. 


5 

The only way for a woman to provide for 
herself decently is for her to be good to some 
man that can afford to be good to her. 

SHaw, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Act ii. (1893) 
Sexually, Woman is Nature’s contrivance for per- 
petuating its highest achievement. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 
An American woman seems to have no other ob- 
ject in life than to fill her house with other peo- 
ple, even when she does the cooking herself. 


Suaw, Address, New York, 11 April. 1933 
6 


For a woman glory can only be a splendid 
mourning for lost happiness. (La gloire ne 
saurait étre pour une femme qu'un deuil 
éclatant du bonheur. ) 

MADAME DE StTAEL, Pensées Détachées. (a. 1817) 


7 
Women and birds are able to see without 
turning their heads, and that is indeed a neces- 
sary provision, for they are both surrounded 
by enemies. 

: James Stepuens, Demi-Gods. Ch. 2. (1914) 


I know the nature of women: they won’ 
when you would; when you won't, they long 
for it all the more. (Novi ingenium muli- 
erum: | nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis cupiunt ul- 
tro.) 
Terence, Eunuchus, |. 812. (161 8.6.) 
What a woman wants is what you’re out of. 
O. Henry, Cupid ἃ la Carte. (1907) 
You understand about women—George wasn’t 
there, so she wanted him. 
O. Henry, No Story. (1909) 
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9 
What was that pretty bit of muslin hanging on 
you arm—who was she? 
W. M. THackKerAy, Pendennis. Ch. 1. (1849) 
A Drama in Muslin. 


GEORGE Moore. Title of novel. (1886) 
10 
Women know everything. (πάντα γυναῖκες 
ἴσαντι.) 

TueEocritvus, /dyls. [αν] xv, 1]. 64. (c. 270 B.c.) 
What clever things we women are! (τὸ χρῆμα 
σοφώτατον ἁ θήλεια.) 

TuHeocritus, [dyls. Idyl xv, 1. 145. 


11 
Gold is tested with fire, a woman with gold, 
and a man with woman. 

H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 


p. 483. (1940) 
12 


The championess of woman’s rights still asks 
you to be a ladies’ man. 


H. D. THoreau, Winter, 31 Dec., 1851. 
13 


A woman at a window, as grapes on the high 
way. 
TORRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 74. (1666) 
A woman that loves to be at the window, is like 
a bunch of grapes on the highway. 
aac, English Proverbs, p. 39. (1869) 
Women have no soules, this saving is not newe. 
Lewis Wacer, Marie Magdalene, sig. £4.(1566) 
And lastly, may the opinion of philosophers 
Prove true, that women have no soules! 
Marston, The Insatiate Countess. Act v.(1613) 
The souls of women are so small, 
That some believe th’ have none at all. 
SAMUEL BuT Ler, Miscellaneous Though's, 1. 
386. (a. 1680) 
I have often heard say, that the female sex have 
no soul, I suppose it to be a proverbial saying 
Unknown, The British Apollo. Sup. paper 12. 
col. 8. (1708) 


The Romans had a joke 
That sounds peculiar: 
They spoke of lovely woman 
As a “mulier.”’ 
EuGENE F. Ware, Lovely Woman. (c. 1885) 


16 
A man can be happy with any woman as long 
as he does not love her. 

Oscar Wixpe, Picture of Dortan Gray. (1891) 
The history of woman is the history of the worst 
form of tyranny the world has ever known, the 
tyranny of the weak over the strong. It is the 
only tyranny that lasts. 

WiLpe,W oman of No lmportance.Act iii.(1893) 
Woman's first duty in life is to her dressmaker. 
What the second duty is no one has yet dis- 
covered. 
ag WILDE An Ideal Husband. Act iii. (1895) 


A woman that spinnes in vice, hath her smocke 
full of lice. 
Joun WoproepHe, The Spared Houres of ἃ 
Souldier, p. 484. (1623) 
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A good woman is worth, if she were sold, the 
fairest crown that’s made of purest gold. 
WOoODROEPHE, Spared Houres, Ὁ. 484. 
The proverb says: a man’s own hearth and a 
good woman are more than gold and pearls. (Das 
Sprichwort sagt: Ein eigner Herd, | Ein braves 
Weib sind Gold und Perlen wert.) 
Gortne, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 12, Garten. (1806) 


1 
The prouerbe olde accordeth right: 
Women and dogges cause much strife. 
Unknown, The Schole House of Women, |. 689. 
(1542) In Hazzitt, Early Popular Poetry, iv, 
131. 
Women and dogs set men together by the ears. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 117. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 
Many women and dogs cause contention. 
TorrRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 52. (1666) 
Two cocks live in peace: a hen turns up, and be- 
hold war kindled. (Deux coqs vivoient en paix: 
une poule survint, Et voila la guerre allumée.) 
La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 13. (1678) 
Women’s Jars breed Men’s Wars. 
THoMaS FuLter, The Holy State: The Wise 
Statesman. (1642) 
2 
A woman is an angel at ten, a saint at fifteen. 
a devil at forty, and a witch at fourscore. 
Unknown, Swetnam the Woman-Hater Ar- 
raigned by Women. (1620) Joseph Swetnam 
in 1615 had published a book entitled, The 
Arraignment of Lewd, Idle, Froward and 
Unconstant Women. 


3 
The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone; 
I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. 
Unknown, Songs and Sonnets. (1557) 
Are women books? says Hodge, then would 
mine were 
An Almanack, to change her every year. 
Frankrin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1737 
My only books Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they taught me. 
THomas Moore, The Time I’ve Lost in Woo- 
ing. (c. 1830) 
A WOMAN SMELLS RIGHT, see under SMELL. 
WOMEN THAT PAINT, See under FAce. 


II1—Woman: A Blessing 


i See also Wife: A Blessing 


Womman is mannes Toye and al his blis. 
Cyaucer, Nonnes Priests Tale, |. 346. (c. 1386) 
What is bettre than gold? Jaspre. What is bettre 
than jaspre? Wisdom. And what is bettre than 
wisdom? Womman. And what is bettre than a 
good womman? Nothing. 
Cnuaucer, The Tale of Melebeus. Sec. 15. 
O Jupiter, sho’d 1 speake ill 
Of woman-kind, first die I will; 
Since that I know, 'mid all the rest 
Of creatures, woman is the best. 
Rovert Herericr, / Praise of Women. (1648) 
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A woman of sense and manners is the finest and 
most delicate part of God’s creation. 
Daniex Deror, An Essay upon Projects. (1697) 
Woman is the glory of all created existence. 
SAMUEL RicHarpDsoNn, Sir Charles Grandison, 
iii, 17, 133. (1753) 
Without women the beginning of our life would 
be deprived of assistance, the middle portion of 
pleasure, and the end of consolation. (Sans les 
femmes Je commencement de notre vie servit 
privé de secours, le milicu de plaisirs, et le fin 
de consolation.) 
: Victor J. E. Jouy, Maximes. (c 1840) 


We women seldom fail at a pinch. 

BEN Jonson, Bartholomew Fair. Act i.( 1614) 
O Woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, ... 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 

Scott, Marmion. Canto vi, st. 30. (1808) 
’Twas ever thus, when in life’s storm 

Hope’s star to man grows dim, 
An angel kneels, in woman’s form, 

And breathes a prayer for him. 

GEORGE Pope Morris, Pocakontas. (1838) 
The soul’s armour is never well set to the heart 
unless a woman’s hand has braced it. 

JoHn RusKIN, Sesame and Lilies: Of Queen’s 

Gardens. (1865) 


O woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without 
you. 
Tuomas Otway, Venice Preserv’d. Act i, sc. 1. 
(1682) 
I} saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too! ... 
A Creature not too high or good 
For human nature’s daily food. . . . 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 
WorpswortH, She Was a Phantom of Delight. 
(1804) 
The female woman is one of the greatest in- 
stitooshuns of which this land can boste. 
: ArRTEMUS Warp, Woman’s Rights. (1862) 


Now in hotte, now in colde, 
Ful woful is the husholde 
That wants ἃ womman. 
UNKNowN, Towneley Plays. No. 13, 1. 419. (c 
1388) 
O! what’s a table richly spread, 
Without a woman at its head? 
cies Warton, The Progress of Discontent 
1 


WWI—Woman: A Curse 


8 
O God, what a breed thou hast given us in 
womankind! (ὦ Ζεῦ. γυναικῶν οἷον ὥπασας 
γένος.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, 1. 256. (467 
B.C.) 
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A woman’s nature, lust and opportunity. (Mu- 
liebre ingenium, prolubium, occasio.) 

Accius, Andromeda. Frag.78,Loeb.(c. 140 8. c.) 
No woman has solid worth for long. (Nulla diu 
femina pondus habet.) 

Propertius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. 25, 1. 22. (ce. 
24 B.c.) The Germans say, “Frau und Mond 
leuchten mit fremden Licht” (Woman, like 
the moon, shines with borrowed light). 


1 
No wild beast is as savage as a woman in her 
ire, 
She is wilder than a leopard, she is fiercer than 
a fire. 
(οὐδὲν ἐστι θηρίον γυναικὸς ἀμαχώτερον, 
οὐδὲ πῦρ, οὐδ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἀναιδὴς οὐδεμία πόρδαλις.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, |. 1014. (412 B.C.) 
What an enraged woman can accomplish! (Furens 
quid femina possit.) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. v, I. 6. (19 B.C.) 
When danger comes in a right and honorable 
way, ἃ woman’s heart grows chill with fear; 
but if she is doing a bold, bad thing, her cour- 
age fails not. For a husband to order his wife 
on board ship is cruelty; .. . but if she is run- 
ning away with a lover, she feels no qualms: 
then she vomits over her husband; now . . . she 
roams about the decks, and delights in hauling 
at the hard ropes. (Iusta pericli | si ratio est et 
honesta, timent pavidoque gelantur pectore 
| fortem animum praestant rebus quas turpiter 
audent.) 
Juvenat, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 94. (c. a.p. 120) 
A woman dares all things when she either loves or 
hates. (Audax est ad omnia, quae amat vel odit ) 
St. Jerome (?), Epistle of Valerius to Rufinus 
(1742). Vol. ii, col. 245. Micne, Patr. Lat., 
xxx, col. 259. (c. a. Ὁ. 380) Probably spurious. 
What will not woman, gentle woman, dare 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up? 
Soutney, Madoc. Pt. ii, canto ii, 1. 125. (1805) 
When greater perils men environ, 
Then women show a front of tron. 
THomMAS Dunn Enc isa, Betty Zane. (1880) 


2 
There is but one thing in the world that’s 
worse 
Than a shameless woman—that’s another 
woman. 
(ἀλλ᾽ οὐ yap ἐστι τῶν ἀναισχύντων φύσει γνναικῶν 
οὐδὲν κάκιον εἰς ἅπαντα πλὴν ἄρ᾽ εἰ yvvaixes.) 
ΑΒΙΒΤΟΡΉΛΝΕΒ, The Thesmophoriazusae, |. 531 
(410 B.C.) 
Walk behind a lion rather than behind a woman 
Babylonian Talmud: Berachoth, fo. 61a 
Woman, wakeful woman's never weary, 
Above all, when she waits to thump her deary 
ΒΕ. H. Barwam, The Ghost. (a. 1845) 


3 
Woman is the chain by which man is attached 
to the chariot of folly. 

BHARTRIHARI, The Sringa Sataka, (c. 625) 
Nothing enchants the soul so much as young 
women. They alone are the cause of evil, and 
there is no other. 

Buartrintarit. The Sringa Sataka 
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A woman insults a man’s soul like no other thing 
in the world. 
CLIFFORD OneEts, Awake and Sing. Act i. (1935) 


4 

Give me any plague, but the plague of the 
heart: and any wickedness, but the wickedness 
of a woman. ... All wickedness is but little 
to the wickedness of a woman. (Omnis plaga 
tristitia cordis est: et omnis malitia, nequitia 
mulieris. ... Brevis omnis malitia super 
malitiam mullieris. ) 

Ben Sirs, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxv, 13, 19. (c. 190 B.C.) 

From a garment cometh forth a moth, and from 
a woman a woman’s wickedness. (ἀπὸ ‘yap 
ἱματίων ἐκπορεύεται ons, καὶ ἀπὸ γυναικὸς πονηρία 
γυναικός.) 

BEN Sira, Book of Wisdom, xlii, 13. The Vul- 
gate is, “De vestimentis enim procedit tinea. 
et a muliere iniquitas viri.” 

The leader of all wickedness is woman. (Dux 
malorum femina.) 

SENECA, Hippolytus, }. 559. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 

Alle women been wikke. ... “Of a thousand 
men, seith Salomon, “I found a good man; 
but certes, of alle women, good womman found 
I never.” 

CHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec.14.(c.1387) 

A woman can do more than the devil. 

WitrtaM Bercner, The Nobility of Women, Ὁ. 

140. (1559) Cited as “ἃ common proverbe.” 
Woman is the very root of wickedness, the cause 
of the bitterest pain, a mine of suffering. 

Tuts! DAs, Ramdyan. (1574) 

A wicked woman and an evil is three halfpence 
worse than the devil. 

Joun Crarket, Paroemiologtia, p. 118. (1639) 
Ray, p. 50; Furrer, No. 6406. 

The coarse old saying, A wicked woman and an 
evil, 
Is some nine parts worse than the devil. 
CuHeares, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 4. (1878) 
Women are not a hobby- -thev’re a calamity. 

ALEXANDER BralLowsky, Newspaper Interview 
Minneapolis, 1931. 

It is impossible to be more malevolent than a 
woman 

5. G. Crampton, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 383 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


5 
Woemen are like Waspes in their anger. 
NICHOLAS Breton, Crossing of Proverbs. (1616) 
Women be wasps if angered. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 217. (1639) 


6 
The treson whiche that wommen doon to man 
Ten hondred thousand | stories | telle I can. 

Cuaucer, The Marchantes Tale, |. 995. (c.1388) 
Lo, which sleightes and subtilitces 
In wommen been! for ay as bisy as bees 
Ben they us sely men for to deceyve. 

CHaucer, The Marchantes Tale: Epil, \. 3. 
The wiles and guiles that women work, 
Dissembled with an outward show, 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 
The cock that treads them shall not know. 
SHAKESPEARE (?), Passionate Pilgrim, |. 335. 
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1 
Weale and women never cam [come together], 
but sorrow and they can. 

Joun CrarKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 118. (1639) 
Weal and women cannot pan, But woe and 
women can. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 365. (1678) 
Women and weal can never agree. 

Carr, The Dialect of Craven, ii, 29. (1828) 


2 
More bitter than death the, woman, whose 
heart is snares and nets, and her hands as 
bands. (Amariorem morte mulierem, quae 
laqueus venatorum est, et sagena cor eius, 
vincula sunt manus illius.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, vii,26.(c.250 B.C.) 


3 
Fire and sea and woman, three evils. (7% καὶ 
θάλασσα καὶ γυνὴ τρία κακά.) 

ErRASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. ii, No. 48. 
(1523) An old Greek proverb, of which Eras- 
mus gives the Latin, “Ignis, mare, mulier, tria 
mala,” calling it the “proverbial trimeter.’’ 
Included by TAvERNER, Translations from 
Erasmus, fo. 31, with the comment, “What 
thynge is more dangerous then fyre? What 
more perilous then the sea? and what more 
comberous then a shrewed wyfe ?” 

An angry sea makes a great uproar, and fire a 
bitter assault, but neither the fury of the one nor 
the bitterness of the other is as bad as a woman. 

PLANUDES, Anthology. (c. 1400) Paraphrasing 
Euripides. 

Fire, water, woman, are man’s ruin, 

Says wise Professor Vander Bruin. 

By flames, a house I hired was lost 

Last vear, and I must pay the cost. 

Next vear the sea o’erflow’d my ground, 
And mv best Flanders mare was drown’d. 
A slave I am to Clara’s eyes, 

The gipsey knows her power and flies. 
Fire, water, woman, are my ruin, 

And great thy wisdom, Vander Bruin. 

MatrHEw Prior, Fire, Water, Woman. (1709) 

4 Strange that God hath given to men 
Cures for the venom of all creeping snakes. 
δ But no man ever yet devised a cure 
For woman’s venom, worse than fire or viper: 
So terrible a curse are we to men. 
(δεινὸν 3 ἑρπετῶν μὲν ἀγρίων 
ἄκη βροτοῖσι θεῶν καταστῆσαί τινα" 
& δ' ἔστ' ἐχίδνης: καὶ πνρὸς περαιτέρω, 
οὐδεὶς γυναικὸς φάρμακ' ἐξηύρηκέ πω 
κακῆτ' τοσοῦτόν ἐσμεν ἀνθρώποις κακόν.) 
Euripipes, Andromache, Ἰ. 260. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Woman, curse to man. (ἀνθρώποις κακὸν γυναῖκας.) 
Evuripipss, Hippolytus. 1. 616. (ς. 428 5.0.) 
Woman is a grievous curse. (δῆλον ὡς γυνὴ κακὸν 
μέγα.) 
ΕΝκΙΡΙΌΕ5, Hippolvius, |. 627. 
QO serpent under femininitee, 
Lyk to the serpent depe in helle y-bounde. 

Cuaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 262. (c. 1386) 

Ther-fore seith Salomon, that who-so toucheth 
and handleth a womman, he fareth lyk him that 
handleth the scorpioun that stingeth ... ; and 
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who-so toucheth warm pich, it shent his fingres. 
CuHaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 76. (c. 1389) 

There is no such poison in the green snake’s mouth 

or in the hornet’s sting as in a woman’s heart. 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1451. 

(1875) 
Women are poison, son. 
Ε Creve B. ApAMS, The Black Door,p.172.(1941) 


Lo now, how treacherous is womankind! 
(ὁρᾶτ᾽, ἄπιστον ws γυναικεῖον γένος.) 
Euripipes, [phigeneta in Taurica, |. 1298. (c. 
414 B.C.) 
What we are we are, we women, worse I will not 
say. (ἀλλ᾽ ἐσμὲν οἷόν ἐσμεν, οὐκ ἐρῶ κακόν, | 
γυναῖκες.) 
Euripipes, Medea, |. 889. (ς. 431 B.C.) 
Than Euripides there never was a wiser poet: 
How well he says that woman is the most shame- 
less of animals! 
(οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀνὴρ Evpirldov σοφώτερος ποιητήφ' 
οὐδὲν γὰρ ὡδὶ θρέμμ' ἀναιδές ἐστιν ὡς γυναῖκες.) 
ARISTOPHANES, Lysistrata, 1. 368. (412 B.c.) 
The exact words are not found in the extant 
plays of Euripides, but the sentiment is 
thoroughly his. 


We women, little apt for virtuous deeds, 
Are of dark deeds most cunning fashioners. 
(γυναῖκες, els μὲν ἔσθλ᾽ ἀμηχανώταται, 
κακῶν δὲ πάντων τέκτονες σοφώταται.) 
Euripipes, Medea, |. 408. (c. 431 B.C.) 
For a woman, to do wrong is much easier than to 
do right. (Mulieri nimio male facere levius onus 
est quam bene.) 
PLauTUS, Truculentus, 1. 470. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Women in mischief are wiser than men. 
UNKNOWN, The Country Man’s New Common- 
wealth, p. 11. (1647) The Italians say, “Le 
donne sanno un punto pit del diavolo” 
(Women know a point more than the devil) 
Would that mortals otherwise 
Could get them children, that womankind were 
not, 
And so no curse had lighted upon men. 
(χρῆν 4p’ ἄλλοθέν ποθεν βροτοὺς 
παῖδας τεκνοῦσθαι, θῆλυ δ' οὐκ εἶναι γένος" 
χοὕύτως ἂν οὐκ ἣν οὐδὲν ἀνθρώποις κακόν.) 
Evuripipes, Medea, }. 573. (ς. 431 B.C.) 
O why did God . . . create at last 
This noveltie on Earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not .. . find some other way to 
generate 
Mankind ? 
; Joun Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk.x,1.888.(1667) 


Women were born to mar the lives of men 
Ever, unto their surer overthrow. 
(del γυναῖκες ἐμποδὼν ταῖς συμφοραῖς 
ἔφυσαν ἀνδρῶν πρὸς τὸ δνστυχέστερον.) 
Evuriprpes, Orestes, 1. 605. (ς. 410 Β. 0.) Way, tr. 
I see women the way to wrack and ruine. 
Georce Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 269. (1576) 
Pettie seems to have invented this slur. ΟΕ D. 
lists no earlier example of “wrack and ruin 
than Gorbuduc, 1561. 
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All it needs to get a man in trouble is some 
woman or other. 

CHARLES SaxBy, Death in the Sun, p. 83. (1940) 
1 


Yll women are woorse, then the infernall 
Furies, for in Hell the badde are onely tor- 
mented, but the vnruly women, doo tormente 
both good and badde. (Le femine cattine sono 
peggio de le Furie infernale.) 

Joun FL orio, Firste Fruittes, fo. 90. (1578) 
O woman, woman, woman, woman, woman! 
Tortuous as hell, insatiate as the grave! 

NATHANIEL FIELD, A Woman is a Weather- 

Cock. Act iii. (1612) 
LA thing that’s better lost than found, a woman! 

RICHARD BroME, A Joviall Crew. Act iv. (1641) 
‘When toward the Devil’s House we tread, 
Woman’s a thousand steps ahead. 

(Denn geht es zu des Bosen Haus 
Das Weib hat tausend Schritt voraus.) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, sc. 21, 1. 147. (1806) 


2 

I have alwayes thought the conversation of 
women, not onely vayne and unprofitable. but 
daungerous and hurtfull. 

STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ti, 
p. 232. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

It requires nothing less than a chivalric feeling 
to sustain a conversation with a lady. 

Η. Ὁ. Tuoreavu, Winter, 31 Dec., 1851. “I tear 
that to the last,” Thoreau adds, “women’s 
lectures wil) demand mainly courtesy from 
men.” 

If a man hears much that a woman says, she is 
not beautiful. 

AnonyMous, Meditations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 88. 
(1940) 


3 
Of all the plagues with which the world is 
curst, 
Of every ill, a woman is the worst. 
Georce Granvilte, The British Enchanters. 
Act i, sc. 1. (1706) 
From Adam’s wife, that proved a curse, 
Though God had made her for a blessing, 
All women born are so perverse 
No man need boast their love possessing. 
Rosert Bripces (Drocn), Triolet. (c. 1900) 


4 
The deadly race and tribe of women who live 
amongst mortal men to their great trouble, 
no helpmeets in hateful poverty, but only in 
wealth. (γένος καὶ φῦλα γνναικῶ».) 
Hesiop, Theogony, |. 591. (c. 750 B.C.) 
Zeus, who thunders on high, made women to be 
an evil to mortal men, with a nature to do evil. 
ὧς 3 αὕτως: ἄνδρεσσι κακὸν θνητοῖσι γυναῖκας! 
Ζεὺς ὑψιβρεμέτης θῆκεν, Evrhovas ἔργων] ἀργαλέων.) 
Ησϑιοο, Theogony, |. 600. There is a medieval 
proverb, “Mala mali mala contulit omnia 
mundo, Causa mali tanti foemina sola fuit” 
(The jawbone of the evi] one brought all evil 
to the world by means of an apple; the cause 
of so much evil was woman alone). 
The more women the more witchcrafts. 
Rass: Hirer, Miskuah: Pirké Aboth, ἢ. 8. 
(c. 50 B.C.) 
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5 

Nothing more dread or shameless than a 
woman, (ὥς οὐκ αἰνότερον καὶ κύντερον ἄλλο 
γυναικός.) 


Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xi, 1. 427. (c. 850 B.C.) 
The naughtinesse of a man is better than the 
goodnesse of a woman. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 

p. 232. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Who doth a woman cruel call 
He doth not staine her name at all. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, p. 131 
He seldom errs 
Who thinks the worst he can of womankind 

Joun Home, Douglas. Act ii, sc. 3. (1756) 
There is more death in women than we think 

Jorn MaseFIELp, The Widow in the Bye Street. 


᾿ Pt. ii, 1. 171. (1912) 


No one but a woman and an Indian ever scalps 
the dead. 

Joun J. INcatrs, referring to Mary Elizabeth 
Lease, who had opposed him violently and 
successfully in his campaign for the Senate 
in 1891. See 1126:5. 


7 

There is nothing more insufferable than a 
wealthy woman. (Intolerabilius nihil est quam 
femina dives. ) 

JUVENAL, Satires. No. vi, |. 460. (c. a.p. 120) 
The Germans say, “Wenn das Weib den Mann 
reich macht, ist der Teufel im Hause” (When 
the wife makes the husband rich, there’s the 
devil in the house). 


Ά 
There are many wild beasts on land and in the 
sea, but the beastliest of all is woman. (τολλῶν 
κατὰ γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν θηρίων | ὄντων. 
μέγιστόν ἐστι θηρίον γυνή.) 

MENANDER, Upobolimaios. Frag. 488. (᾿ς. 100 

B.C.) 

There is no animal in the world so hateful as a 
woman can be. 


SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 
9 


A woman is a necessary evil, (ἀνάγκη γὰρ 
γυναϊκ᾽ εἶναι κακόν.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 532K. (c. 100 
B.c.) The Latin is, “Malum est mulier, sed 
necessarium malum” (Woman is an evil, but 
a necessary evil). 


J/Woman—a foe to friendship, an unescapable 


punishment, a necessary evil. 
Sr. Curysostom, Homilies. (c. Α. Ὁ. 390) 
Use them [women] as necessary evils. 
Grorce Perrim, Petite Pallace, ii, 166. (1576) 
All women bee euills, yet necessary euills. 
Brian Μείβανοκςε, Philotimus, sig. ΤῈ. (1583) 
Marry, I can aptly compare woman to a rose: 
for as we cannot enjoy the fragrant smell of the 
one without sharp prickles, so we cannot possess 
the virtues of the other without shrewish condi- 
tions; and yet neither the one nor the other can 
well be forborne, for they are necessary evils 
Rosgert Gaegnz, Morando. (1584) 
Women ... are indeed necessarie, but euills. 
Joun Fronio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 173. (1991) 


~_ 
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Women are necessary evils. 

Joun CrarKke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 118. (1639) 
Wives and wind are necessary evils. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 355. (1721) 
1 


Notning is worse than a woman, even a good 
one, (οὐδὲν γυναικὸς χεῖρον, οὐδὲ τῆς καλῆς.) 
MENANDER, Fragments. (c. 300 8. 6.) See Greek 
Anthology. Bk. xi, epig. 286. Cited by Eras- 
MUS, Adagia, with the Latin, ‘Muliere nil 
est peius, atque etiam bona.” 
There is nothing in the world worse than a 
woman, bee she never so good. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 232. (1574) Pettie, tr. 


2 
Man himself borne of a woman, is in deede a 
wo man, that is. ful of wo and miserie. 

Sir Tuomas More, Comforte Against Tribula- 
tion: To the Reader. (1534) Α fanciful 
etymology repeated by Guazzo, Heywood, 
Pettie, Lyly, Shakespeare, and others. 

A woman, As who saith wo to the man. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Made only for a plague and woe unto men, as 
their name importeth. 

GEORGE ΡΕΤΤΙΕ, Petite Pallace, ii, 126 (1576) 


Women are one and all a set of vultures. 
(Mulier quae mulier milvinum genus.) 
Petronius, Satyricon. Sec. 42. (c. A.D. 60) 


4 
There’s no such thing as picking out the best 


woman; one is worse than another. (Nam ‘ 


optuma nulla potest eligi; | alia alia peior est.) 

Pravutus, Aulularia, ]. 139. (c. 210 B.c.) 

Two women are worse than one. (Mulieres duas 
pelores esse quam tunam.) 

Prautus, Curculio, 1. 592. (c. 200 8.c.) Quoted 

as a saving from an ancient poet. 
What is worse or more audacious than a woman ἡ 
(Quid peius muliere aut audacius ?) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 307. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Women are worthless wares (Mala mulier mers 
est.) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, Ἰ. 894. 


5 

Women have many faults, but the worst of 
them all is that they are too eager to please 
themselves and take too little pains to please 
the men. (Multa mulierum sunt vitia, sed 
hoc e multis maxumumst, | quom sibi nimis 
placent minusque addunt operam, uti placeant 
Viris. ) 

Piautus, Poentulus, 1. 1203. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Amongst women (some will say) there is but two 
faults, and those are, they can neither doe nor 
say well. 

Barnasy Ricu, Faultes Faults, fo. 23. (1606) 
Tis said of women, that they have two faults; 
that is, they can neither say well, nor yet do well. 

Epwarp Warp, Female Policy, p. 72. (1716) 
Men have many faults, poor women have but two, 
There's nothing right they say, and nothing right 

they do. 

Cueates, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 13. (1875) 
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There is no sea-wave without salt; 
There is no woman without fault. 
Joun Hay, Castilian Days. Ch. 12. (1872) 
Paraphrasing a Spanish proverb. 


One woman is a host of ills for any man. (Una 
sit et cuivis femina multa mala.) 
ProperTius, Elegies. Bk. ii, eleg. xxv, 1. 48 (c. 
24 B.C.) 
It’s nothing but milch cows all men are for the 
women, 


BERNARD SHAW, O'Flaherty V.C. (1915) 
7 


To control a woman’s nature is to despair of 
a quiet life. (Feminae naturam regere des- 
perare est otium.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae.No.217.(c.43 B.C.) 
A woman who meditates alone meditates evil 
(Mulier cum sola cogitat male cogitat.) 
PuBLILIUS SyrRuS, Sententiae. No. 376. 


8 
This is the greatest evil that Zeus has made 
women. (Ζεὺς yap μέγιστον Tour’ ἐποίησεν κακόν 
| γυναῖκας.) 

SIMONIDES, Fragment. (c. 650 B.c.) See ὅΤο. 

BAEUS, Florilegium, 73, 61. 

Woman, to whom nature has given a mind prone 
to mischief. (Mulier, dedit natura cui pronum 
malo | animum.) 

SENECA, Octavia, |. 868. (c. A.D. 60) 


9 
There are some meannesses which are too 
mean even for man—woman, lovely woman 
alone, can venture to commit them. 
THACKERAY, A Shabby Genteel Story. Ch 3. 
(1840) 
In point of morals the average woman is, even 
for business, too crooked. 
STEPHEN Leacock, The Woman Question. (c 
1929) 
Scratch any woman and you'll find a squaw. 
James WarrEN, No Sleep at Al, p. 188. (1941) 
10 
Woman is man’s confusion. (Mulier est ho- 
minis confusio. ) 
VINCENT DE Beavvals, Speculum Maius, x, 71. 
(c. 1250) 
Mulier est hominis confusio; 
Madame, the sentence of this Latin is— 
Womman is man’s joye and al his blis. 
CuHaucer, The Nonne Preestes Tale, 1. 343 (c 
1387) An ironic mistranslation. 


11 
The world is full of care, much like unto a 
bubble, 
Women and care, and care and women, and 
women and care and trouble. 
NATHANIEL Warp, The Simple Cobbler of 


Aggawam. (1647) 
12 


Women are like curst dogges, civilitie keepes 
them tyed all day time, but they are let loose 
at midnight. 
Joun Wasster, The White Devil. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1612) 
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1 
Yt is an old sayeng That women be the dyuells 
netts, and hed of syn. 
Unknown, Calisto and Melibea, sig. A3.(1520) 
Woemen, the gate to perdition. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues: Euphues to Philautus, 
(Arber), p. 107. (1579) 
Were't not for gold and women, there would be 
no damnation. 
νι, Tourneur, The Revenger's Tragedie. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1607) 
There is no other purgatory but a woman. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 
Act iii. (1610) 


2 

As holy as saints in church they be, 
And in street as angels they were, 

At home, for all their hipocrisie, 

A deuilish life they lede all the yeer. 

UNKNOWN, The Sckole House of Women, |. 488. 
(1542) 

Women are saints in church, angels in the street, 
and devils at home. (Femmes sont a léglise saintes, 
es rues anges, a Ia maison diablesses.) 

GABRIEL MEURIER, Trésor des Sentences. (c. 
1550) “Et singes au lit” (And apes in bed) 
adds an unknown misogynist of the same 
date. 

A woman is a fury and an hurtfull Spyrite in the 
house, an angell in the churche, an ape in the 
bedd, a mule vnbrideled in the ffelde and a gote 
in the garden. 

WILLIAM Bercuer, The Nobility of Women, p. 
127. (1559) 

At home lyke dyuelles they be, abrode tyke 
aungelles pure. 

Epwarp More,Defence of Women,|.474.(1560) 
We limit the comely parts of a woman to consist 
in loure points, that is to be a shrewe in the 
kitchin, a saint in the church, an angell at the 
bourd. and an ape in the bed. 

GrEorRGE PUTTENHAM, The Arte of English 

Poesie, Ὁ. 299. (1589) 
According to that wise saying of you, [women] 
be saints in the church, angels in the street, devils 
in the kitchen, and apes in your bed. 

THOMAS Muppteton, Blurt, Master-Constable. 
Act ili, sc. 3. (1602) 

You are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives in 
your beds. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 1, 110. (1605) 
Women are in churches, saints; abroad, angels; at 
home, devils. 

Greornce Wirxins, The Miseries of Intorst 

Mariage. Act §. (1607) 
God save us from all wives who are angels in the 
streets, saints in the church, and devils at home. 

C. H. Spurctos, John Ploughmaen’s Talk. Ch. 
13. (1869) 

They are saints abroad, but ask their maids what 


t are at bome. 
ne pe Spurceon, John Ploughman’s Pictures. 
. 16. (1880) 
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I1V—Women Good and Bad 


3 
Women, wealth, and wine have each two 


qualities, a good and a bad. 

NaTHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Women. (1736) 
Oh the gladness of her gladness when she’s glad, 
And the sadness of her sadness when she’s sad, 

But the gladness of her gladness, 

And the sadness of her sadness 

Are as nothing, Charles, 

To the badness of her badness when she’s bad 

J. M. Barrie, Rosalind. (1915) Quoted 


4 
For study of the good and bad in woman two 
women are a needless expense. 

AMBROSE BIERCE, Epigram. (1911) 


5 
From the evil woman guard yourself, and the 
good one never trust. (De la mala muger te 
guarda, y de la buena no fies nada.) 
CuHarces CAHIER, Six Mille Proverbs, Ὁ. 263 
(1856) A Spanish proverb. 


6 

Woman brings to man his greatest blessing 
and his greatest plague. (γυνὴ κὠφέλειαν καὶ 
γόσον ἀνδρὶ φέρει μεγίσταν.) 

EvuRIPIDES, Alcmaeon. Frag. (c. 430 B.c.) The 
Germans say, “Der Erde Paradies und Holle 
| Liegt in dem worte ‘Weib’” (The earthly 
Paradise and Hell lie in the word “Womiaan’”). 

Learne of me what Woman is. 
Something made of thred and thrumme,; 
A mere botch of all and some. 

Rosert Herrick, Hesperides: Upon Some 
Women. (1648) Thread and thrum: good 
and bad. 


7 

When a woman is openly bad, then at last 
she is good. (Aperte mala cum est muller 
tum demum est bona.) 

PUBILIUS Syrus, Sententiae. No. 20. (c. 43 B.C.) 
All women are good, viz., either good for some- 
thing or good for nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 59. (1678) 

8 
A man gains no possession better than a good 
woman, nothing more horrible than a bad one 
(γυναικὸς οὐδὲν χρῆμ᾽ ἀνὴρ ληΐζεται 
ἐσθλῆς ἄμεινον, οὐδὲ ῥίγιον κακῆς.) 
Simones, lambics. No. 6. (ς. 475 5.6.) See 
Epmonps, Elegy and lambus (Loch), ii, 210 
There is no worse evil than a bud woman; and 
nothing has ever been created better than a good 
one. 
(τῆ: μὲν κακῆς κάκιον οὔτι γίγνεται 
γυναικό4' ἐσθλῆς δ᾽ οὐδέν εἰς ὑπερβολὴν 
πέφυκ᾽ ἀμεινον.) 
da Melanippe Desmotis. Frag. (c. 430 
B.C 
Woman to man Is either a god or a wolf. 
ome Wepsrra, The White Devil. Act iv. (1612) 


Wicked women bother one. Good women bore 

one. That is the only difference between them. 

Oscar ae Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii 
(1893 
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V—Woman: Her Creation 


1 

And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and he slept: and he took one of 
his ribs, and closed up the fiesh instead there- 
of; And the rib, which the Lord God had taken 
from man, made he a woman, and brought 
her unto the man. 

Old Testament: Genesis, ii, 21, 22. (c. 550 B.C.) 
God considered from which part of man to 
create woman. He said, I will not create her from 
his head, lest she hold up her own head too 
proudly; nor from his eye, lest she be too curious; 
nor from his ear, lest she be an eavesdropper; 
nor {rom his mouth, lest she be a.chatterer; nor 
from his heart, lest she be too jealous; nor from 
his hand, lest she be too acquisitive; nor from 
his foot, lest she be a gadabout ; but from his rib, 
a hidden and modest part of his body, so that 
she too may be modest, not fond of show, but 
rather of seclusion. But woman baffles God’s de- 
sign. She is haughty and walks with outstretched 
neck (/sa. iii, 16) and wanton eves (Jsa. iii, 16). 
She is given to eavesdropping (Gen. xviii, 10). 
She chatters slander (Numb., xii, 1), and is of 
a jealous disposition (Gen., xxx. 1). She is afflicted 
with kleptomania (Gen., xxxi, 19). and is fond of 
running about (Gen, xxxiv. 1) In addition to 
these vices, she is gluttonous (Gem., iii, 6). lazy 
(Gen., xviti, 6), and bad tempered (Gen, xvi, 6). 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, xviii. 2. (c. 550) 
{(God] whan he made the first womman, ne made 
hir nat of the heved of Adam for she sholde nat 
clavme to greet lordshipe. . . . Also certes, god 
ne made nat womman of the foot of Adam, for 
she ne sholde nat be holden to lowe; .. . but 
god made womman of the rib of Adam, for 
womman sholde be felawe un-to man. 

Ciatcer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 79. (ας 1389) 
Man was not made of the woman, but the woman 
of the man, and was taken, not out of the head, 
that she shoulde beare rule over man, but out 
of the side, where is the seate of the heart, to 
the end he should love her hartily and as his 
ownce scelfe. 

STEFANO GuAzzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 26. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

Woman was made of a rib out of the side of 
Adam; not out of his feet to be trampled upon 
by him, but out of his side to be equal with him, 
under his arm to be protected, and near his heart 
to be loved. 

MattHnew Henry, An Exposition of the Old 

and New Testament: Genesis, ii, 21,22.(1710) 
Not from his head was woman took, 

As made her husband to o’erlook ; 
Not from his feet, as one designed 
The footstool of the stronger kind; 
But fashioned for himself, a bride; 
An equal, taken from his side. 

Crrartes Westey, Short Hymns on Select Pas- 

sages of the Holy Scriptures. (1746) 

he woman was not taken 

From Adam's head, we know, 

To show she must not rule him— 
"Tis evidently so 
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The woman she was taken 

From under Adam’s arm, 

So she must be protected 

From injuries and harm. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Adam and Eve’s Wedding 
Song. Written for Sarah Haggard on her 
marriage to Aaron Grigsby, 2 Aug., 1826. 

“What? rise again with ail one’s bones,” 

Quoth Giles, “I hope you fib: 

I trusted, when I went to Heaven, 

To go without my rib.” 

5. T. Coxenmwce, Epigram. (a. 1834) 

You see, dear, it is not true that woman was made 
from man’s rib; she was reality made from his 
funny bone. 

J. M. Barrie, What Every Woman Knows. Act 
iii. (1908) 


Woman, ye last thing God made, and there- 
fore ye best. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 311. (1580) 
Man was made when Nature was but an ap- 
prentice, but woman was made when she was a 
skilful mistress of her art. 

EDWARD SHARPHAM, Cupia’s Whirligig. (1607) 
O fairest of creation! last and best 
Of all God’s works! 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, 1. 896. (1667) 
Our sex, you know, was after yours designed: 
The last perfection of the Maker’s mind. 

Joun Drypen, Amphitryon: Prologue. (1690) 
I have always said it: Nature meant woman to 
be her masterpiece. (Ich hab’ es immer gesagt: 
das Weib wollte die Natur zu ihrem Meisterstiicke 
machen.) 

Lrssinc, Emilia Galotti. Act v, sc. 7. (1772) 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 

Her noblest work she classes, O; 

Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 

An’ then she made the lasses, O. 

Burns, Green Grow the Rashes. (1786) 
Woman was the second mistake of God. 

F. W. Nierzscue, The Antichrist. Ch. 48.(1888) 
The Bibie says that woman was the last thing God 
made. Evidently He made her on Saturday night. 
She reveals His fatigue. 

ALEXANDRE DuMAS, fils, Epigram. (c. 1865) 


VI—Woman: A Woman's Counsel 


3 
Follow not after [the counsels of] a woman 
and let her not lead captive thy understanding. 
ANI, Teaching How to Live. No. 58. (c. 2006 
B.C.) Budge, tr. 
Whoever follows a woman’s advice falls into Hell 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Metsia, fo. 59a, (c. 
450) Deduced from the instance of Ahab. who 
followed the advice of Jezebel. 
The advice of a clever woman will ruin a walled 
city. 
5. G. Cyampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 383. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


A woman’s advice is not worth much, but he 

who won’t take it is a fool. (El consejo de la 

mujer es poco, Y el que no le toma es loco. ) 
Cervantes, Don Quixete. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1615) 
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A woman’s advice is a poor thing, but he is a 
fool who does not take it. 

CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 5. (1875) 
1 


Even from women’s lips wise counsels come. 
(ὡς πολλά γ᾽ ἐστὶ κἀπὸ θηλειῶν σοφά.) 

EuripiwEs, The Suppliants, 1. 294. (ς. 421 B.C.) 
A womans avyse helpys at the last. 

Towneley Plays. No. xiii, 342. (c. 1460) 
Let no man value at a little price 
A virtuous woman’s counsel. 

CHAPMAN, Gentleman Usher. Act iv. (1606) 

A womans counsell is sometimes good. 

JOHN CxiarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 22. (1639) 
The best counsel is that of woman. (El primer 
consejo Ha de ser de la muger.) 

Cacperon, El Médico de su Honra. Act i, sc. 2. 

(c. 1650) 
A womans advice is best at a dead lift. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
Would men but follow what the sex advise, 

All things would prosper, all the world grow wise. 

Pore, January and May, \. 67. (1709) 


2 

Take the first advice of a woman and not 
the second. (Primo dede mulieris consilio, 
seciumdo noli.) 

GrBErtus Noxeranus, Eprgram. (c. 1200) See 
GRYNAEUS, Adagia, p. 130. The French have 
the same proverb, “Prends le premier conseil 
d’une femme, et non le second,” Cited by 
TrencH, On the Lessons in Proverbs, ch. 4. 
The Italians say, “1.4 donna savia ὁ all’ im- 
pensata, alla pensata ὁ matta” (Women are 
wise offhand and fools on reflection). That 
is, first advice springs from intuition, in which 
ἃ woman may be trusted, while (to quote 
Trench), “in processes of reasoning, out of 
which the second counsels spring, women 
may and will be inferior to us.” See also 
Torrtano. Piazza Universale, Ὁ. 51. (1666) 

Wommen ben wyse in short avysement. 

CHaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, 1. 936. (c. 1380) 
Take your wife’s first advice, and not her second, 
is a matrimonial maxim that is worth remember- 
ing. 

CreEALes, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 159. (1875) 
The first counsel of a woman is the wisest, their 
last the most dangerous. 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 384. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
In ill counsel women beat men. (Malo in 
consilio feminae vincunt viros. ) 

Pusatitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.365.(¢.43 BC.) 
The philosophre seith, “in wikked conseil wom- 
men venquisshe men.” 

Cnauctr, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 14. (1387) 

In Sec. 15 Chaucer has, “In wikked conseil 
wommen venquisshen hir housbondes.” 


4 
Hit is said in lede [among people] 
Cold red [advice] is quene [woman’s] red. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (South), 1. 139. 
(a. 1250) From the medieval Icelandic prov- 
erb, “Kold eru opt Kvenna-rath” (Cold are 
often women’s counsels). Cold: baneful, fatal. 
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Wommennes counseils been ful ofte colde; 
Womannes counseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro paradys to go. 

CnHaucer, Nonne Preestes Tale, |. 436. (c. 1387) 
For women, with a mischief to their kind, 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 

A woman’s counsel brought us first to woe, 
And made her man his paradise forego. 
Dryven, Cock and the Fox, 1. 555. (a. 1700) 


5 
It is not for women to give counsel. (μὴ γυνὴ 
βουλευέτω.) 
AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, |. 200. 467 
B.C.) 


6 
Woman’s counsel is either too dear or too 
cheap. (Consilium feminile nimis carum aut 
nimis vile.) 
ALBERTANO OF Brescia, Liber Consolationts 
(1246) Cited as a common saying. 
Eek som men han seyd, that “the conseillinge of 
wommen is outher to dere, or elles to litel of prys.” 
Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 15. (c. 1387) 
Ah! gentle dames, it gars me greet, 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthen’d, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises! 
Rospert Burns, Jam o’ Shanter, 1. 33. (1791) 


VII—Woman: A Woman's No 


7 
Push them away with the left hand and draw 
them back with the right. 

Babylonian Talmud: Semachoth, ii, 6. (c. 450) 

Of women. 
They wooed her and she resisted; they left her 
and then she fell in love. 

Burcxnarot, Arabic Proverbs. No. 229. (1817) 
A little while she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering “I will ne’er consent’’-—consented 

Byron, Don Juan Canto i. st. 117. (1818) 


8 

Between a woman's Yes and No 1 would not 
venture to stick the point of a pin. (Entre 
el Si y el No de la mujer no me atreveria yo 
a poner una punta de alfiler.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 19. (1615) 
When a woman's lips say, “It is enough,” she looks 
at you with her eyes and they say “Again.” 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 384 
(1938) Champion cites a similar Japanese 
proverb on p. 447, ‘Saying ‘No’ a woman 
shakes her head lengthwise.” 


9 
Take not the first refusal ill: 
Tho’ now she won't, anon she will. 
Tuomas D'Urrey, A Song Set by Mr. Beren- 
clow. (c. 1700) 
Never take No for an answer. 
J. F. Mitcue tt. Title and refrain of a popular 
song. (1886) 


The swain did woo; but she was nice; 
Following fashion, παν ἃ him twice. 

Rosert Greene, The She pherd’s Ode. (a. 1592) 
But in vayne shee did conjure him 

To depart her presence soe; 
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Having a thousand tongucs to allure him 
And but one to bid him goe: 
Where lipps invite, And eyes delight, 
And checks, as fresh as rose in June, 
Persuade delay; What boots she say, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone? 
Unknown, Dulcina. (a. 1600) See Percy, Relli- 
ques, ser. ili, bk. ii, No. 13. Sometimes at- 
tributed to Sir Walter Ralegh. Percy says it 
“is supposed to have been written by Ben 
Jonson.” 
Nineteen nay-says of a maiden is but half a 
grant. 
JAMES KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 268. (1721) 
To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ould be persumin’; 
Mebby to mean yes an’ sav no a 
Comes nateral to women. 
J. R. Lower, The Courtin’. (1862) 
1 


Say nay and take it. 

Jonn Heywoop, Epigrams. No. 223. (1562) 
Let them say No, and take it, following the rule 
of the good Marot. (Suffit qu’elles dient ‘Nenny,’ 
en la faisant, suivant la regle du bon Marot.) 

MontTAIGNE, Essuvs. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1580) 

Play the maid’s part. still answer nay, and take it. 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard ITI, iii, 7, 51. (1592) 
Tut, my Remilia, be not thou so coy; 

Say nay, and take it. 
Ronert Greenr. A Looking-Glasse for London. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1594) 
Women, although they ne’re so goodly make it, 
Their fashion is, but to say no, to take it. 

RoBerT Herrick, Deniall in Women. (1648) 
Maids say nay and take. 

ΤΟΙ͂Ν Ray, Enelish Proverbs, p. 118. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomolovta. No, 3308. (1732) 
Give her a dish; for they say maids will say no, 
and take it. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Say ay No, and νοῦ ἢ] never be married. 

James KELiy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 298. (1721) 
It you always say no, you'll never be married. 

Sswirt, Polite Conversation, Dial. i. (1738) 
Say still no, an’ ye’ll ne’er be married 

W.C. Haziitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 328. (1869) 


3 
Putting him from me with my little finger, I 
drewe him to me with my whole hand. 
Joun Lyiy, Euphues and Hits England (Ar- 
ber), p. 299. (1580) 
The willing resistance of women was ve cause yat 
made Arclius to paynt Venus Cnvdia catching 
at the hall with hir hand, which she secmed to 
spurn with hir foote. 
Lyzy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 364. 
A woman's fault, to spurn at that with her foot 
which she greedily catcheth at with her hand 
Rosert Greene, The Carde of Fancte. (1587) 
Making a woman’s resistance. 
: ἘΟΒΕΚΤ GreENE, Metamorphosis. (1588) 


To season a No with frowardness, with doubt, 
and with favour. (Assaisoner un nenny de 
rudesse, de doubte et de faveur.) 

Monratocne, Essays. Bk. ili, ch. 3. (1595) 
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δ 

Womans behaviour is ἃ surer barre 

Then is their πο: that fairely doth deny 

Without denying ; thereby kept they are 

Safe ev’n from hope; in part to blame is she, 
Which hath without consent bin only tride; 
He comes too neere, that comes to be de- 

nide, 

Sir THOMAS OverBuRY, A Wife. St. 36. (a.1613) 

Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide: 

In part she is to blame that has been try’d— 

He comes too near, that comes to be deny’d. 


Lapy Mary Wortrtey Montacu, The Lady’s 
Resolve. (a. 1762) 


Women often wish to give unwillingly what 
they really like to give. (Quod iuvat, invitae 
saepe dedisse volunt.) 

: Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 674. (c. 1 B.C.) 


No is no negative in a woman’s mouth. 

Sir Privie Sipney, Arcadia. Bk. iii. (a. 1586) 
Since Maids, in modesty, say “No” to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe 

“Ay.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 55. (1594) 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 
For “get you gone,” she doth not mean “away.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii, 1, 100. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman’s nay doth stand for nought? 

SHAKESPEARE (?), The Passionate Pilgrim, }. 

339. (1599) 
A woman’s nay’s a double yea (they say). 

Jonn Davies (of Hereford), The Scourze of 

Folly, p. 40. (1611) 
The lass saith no, and would full fain: 
And this is Love, as I hear sain. 

Str WALTER RaALecu, What Is Love? (a. 1618) 
Maids nay’s are nothing, they are shie 
But to desire what they denie. 

Rosert Herricx, Maids Nay’s Are Nothing. 

(1648) 
A woman’s nay is no denial. 
Unxnown, Loyal Garland (P.S.), p. 31. (1686) 


VilI—Woman: A Woman’s Reason 


8 
If any one presses me to say why I love him. 
Τ feel that it could no otherwise be answered 
than by saying, “Because it was he; because 
it was I,” (Si on me presse de dire pourquoy 
je Yaymoys, je sens que cela ne se peult 
exprimer qu’en respondant, “Parce que c’estoit 
luy; parce que c’estoit moy.’’) 
MonralcneE, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 27. (1580) 
I have no other but a woman's reason; 
I think him so, because I think him so. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 2, 22. (1594) 
Women’s reasons; they would not because they 
would not. ᾿ : 
Joun Lyty, Love’s Metamorphosts. Act iv, sc. 
1. (1601) 
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Besides, I have a woman’s reason; I will not 
dance because I will not dance. 

THOMAS ΜΙΡΌΓΕΤΟΝ, Biurt. Act i, sc. 1. (1602) 
They were, scilicet, because they were; which is 
more foolish than a woman's reason. 

BisHop RicwHarp Montacu, The Acts and 

Monuments of the Church, p. 106. (a. 1641) 
We use to say, it’s a woman’s reason to say, I 
will do such a thing, because I will do it. 

JEREMIAH Burroucus, On Hosea. Vol. iv, p. 

80. (1652) 
A woman’s reason—because it is so. 
Grorce FARQUHAR, The Recruiting Officer. Act 
iv, sc. 3. (1706) 
Because is woman’s reason. 

JaMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 68. (1721) 
To contradict you, I know, is high treason, 

For the will of a wife is always her reason. 

SAMUEL Foore, The Englishman in Paris: Pro- 

logue. (1753) 
A pretty way of proving the point, being no 
better than the ladies’ reason, it is divisible be- 
cause it is. 

ABRAHAM TucKER, The Light of Nature Pur- 

sued (1834), 1, 287. (1768) 
This mode of arguing, if arguing it may be called, 
reminds me of what is vulgarly termed “a woman’s 
reason”; for women sometimes declare that they 
love or believe certain things “‘because” they 
love or believe them. 

Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT, A Vindication of the 

Rights of Woman. Ch. 5. (1792) 
If any one were to ask me why I dislike him I 
should probably have to answer like a woman: 
Because I do. 
W. H. Hupson, Dead Man’s Plack: Preamble. 
(1920) 


1X—-Woman: Her Learning 


1 
A woman has no learning except in the use of 
the spindle. 

Babylonian Talmud: Joma, fo. 66b. (c. 450) 
When a woman inclines to learning there is usu- 
ally something wrong with her sexual apparatus. 


F. ΝΥ. Nretrzscne, Beyond Good and Evil. Ch. 


4, Apothegm 144. (1886) 


I hate a learned woman. (σοφὴν δὲ μισώ.) 

Evuripmes, Hippolytus, |. 640. (c. 428 8.C.) 

I hate a woman who is for ever consulting and 
poring over the “Grammar” of Palaemon. (Odi 
hanc ego quae repetit volvitque Palaemonis ar- 
tem.) 

Juvenat, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 451. (c. α.0. 120) 
Men hate learned women. 

Tennyson, The Princess. Pt. ii, 1. 442. (1847) 
Guard yourself from the learned woman. (Guar- 
late de muger latina.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 262. (1856) 


3 
When an Ass climbeth a Ladder, you may find 
Wisdom in Women. 
Tromas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5547. (1732) 
But there’s wisdom in women, of more than they 
have known. 
Rupeat Brooke, There’s Wisdom in Women. 
(a. 1915) 
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4 
Spell well, if you can. 
Lucy Hay, Counress DoWAGER OF CARLISLE, 
Thoughts, p. 116. (a. 1660) 
It produces great praise to a lady to spell well. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter to Martha Je ffer- 
son. (1783) 


§ 
I have often heard said that One wise woman 
ts two fools. 
Sir Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Erasmus’ Collo- 
quies, p. 220. (1680) 
A wise woman is twice a fool. 
NATHAN BAILEY, tr., Erasmus, Ὁ. 256. (1725) 
It is foolish for a woman to be too wise. 
ARTHUR STRINGER, The Devastator, p. 115. 
(1944) 


6 
He who teaches a woman letters feeds more 
poison to a frightful asp. (γυναῖχ᾽ ὁ διδάσκων 
ypaupar’ ἀσπίδι δὲ φοβερᾷ προσποτίζει Pappaxoy. ) 
MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 702. (c. 300 5.6.) 
Let all her ways be unconfin‘d; 
And clap your padlock-—-on her mind. 
MattHew Prior, An English Padlock, |. 78. 
(c. 1700) Quoted by Bickerstarte, The 
Padlock. Act ii, se. 3. 


7 

She can't have a mind, no woman has one. 

(Nam cor non potest, quod nulla habet. ) 

Prautus, Miles Gloriosus, |. 786. (c. 200 B Cc.) 

It is evident from the context that Plautus 
means “mind” and not “heart,” for he is 
speaking of ready wit. 

Wit in most women tends to exaggerate their 

folly rather than their good sense. (L’esprit de 

la plupart des femmes sert plus a fortifier leur 

folie que leur raison.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 340. (1665) 
A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken plain by a 
parrot. 

Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects, (1714) 


8 
A blue-stocking is the scourge of her husband. 
(Une femme bel-esprit est le fléau de son 
mari. ) 

Rousseau, Emile, Bk. i. (1762) 


X—Woman: Her Inconstancy 


9 
The minds of women are as changeable as the 
drop of dew which rests upon the lotus leaf 
BHARTRIHARI, Niti Sataka. No. 111. (c. A. ἢ. 625) 
In The Sringe Sataka, Bhartrihari has, “A 
woman talks to one man, looks at a second. 
and thinks of a third.” 
A woman’s mind and winter-wind change oft. 
Jonn Crarke, Paraemiologia, p. 159. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 
A woman’s mind is like the wind in a winter's 
night. 
James Katty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 17. (1721) 
Barzy, Dictionary: Women. (1736) 
Tho’ women’s minds like winter winds, 
May shift and turn and a’ that. 
Rosgat Burns, Women’s Minds. (a. 1796) 
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To change the mind is a lady’s privilege. 
STANLEY WeEYMAN, Starvecrow Farm. Ch. 22. 
(1905) The usual proverbial form is, “Ladies 
have leave to change their minds.” 
A woman’s mind is cleaner than a man’s—she 
changes it oftener. 
OLiver Herrorp, Epigram. (c. 1925) 


1 
He that hath a woman hath an eel by the tail. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Scornful Lady. 
Act ii, sc. 1. (1610) 
A woman and a wet eel both have slippery tails. 
JAMES SHIRLEY, Arcadia. Act v, sc. 1. (1640) 


2 
A Woman Is a Weather-Cocke. 

NATHANIEL FiE vp. Title of comedy. (1612) 
Women are (aft times) weather-cocks. 

THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 238. (1633) 
They say, a woman is a wether-cocke. 

WitLiaAM Sampson, The Vow Breaker. Act i, 

sc. 4. (1636) 


3 

Woman often changes; foolish the man who 
trusts her. (Souvent femme varie; Bien fol 
est qui sy fie.) 

Francois I OF FRANCE. (c. 1530) Sometimes 
quoted, “Tout femme varie.” See BRANTOME, 
(Euvres, vii, 395 

This proverb is often cited, with the explanation 
that Francois I, talking with his sister, Marguerite 
d’Anzouleme, of the inconstancy of women, cut 
it upon the glass of one of the windows of the 
chateau of Chambord, using the diamond of his 
ring. 

Le Roux pet Lincy, Proverbes Francais, i, 231. 

Woman’s a various and changeful thing. 


Drypoen, tr., Aencid Bk. iv, 1. 850. (1697) 
4 


She is constant only in her inconstancy. 
(Tantum constans in levitate sua est.) 
Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 8, 1. 18. (c. 4.0 9) 
Ovid is speaking of Fortune. 

Women, who are constant only in unconstancy 
GEORGE Pettie, Petite Pallace, p. 97. (1576) 
What constancy is to bee hoped for in kytes of 
Cressid's kinde? May onc gather Grapes of 
thornes, Suger, of Thistals, or constancy of 

women? 
GeorcE Pettit, Pettte Pallace, p. 231. The last 
sentence paraphrases Afatthew, vii, 16 


5 

A woman often is but a feather in the wind. 
(Une femme souvent | N’est qu’une plume au 
vent.) 

Huco, Le Rot S’Amuse. Act iv, sc. 2. (1832) 
Woman is variable as a feather in the wind. (La 
donna ὁ mobile | Qual piuma al vento.) 
᾿ F.M.Piave, Libretto of Verdi’s Rigoletta.(18§1) 


The love of woman, slippery it is, like starting 
over ice with unshod steed. 
SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St 90. 
(c. 900) 
The trot of an Asse, the fyre of Strawe, and the 
loue of a woman lasteth little. (Trotto d’asino, 
foco di paglia, & amor di donna, poco durano.) 
JouNn Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 33. (1578) 


Love lodged in a woman’s breast Is but a guest. 
, Henry Wotton, A Woman’s Heart. (c. 1639) 


He plows the waves, and sows the sand, 

And seeks to gather the wind in a net, 

Whose hopes on the heart of woman are set 

(Ne l’onde solca, e ne l’arena semina, 

E ’] vago vento spera in rete accogliere 

Chi sue speranze fonda in cor di femina.) 
Jacopo SANNAZARO, Arcadia: Ecloga Octava. 

(1504) 

He waters plows, and soweth in the sand, 

And hopes the flick’ring wind with net to hold, 

Who hath his hopes laid upon woman’s hand 
SiR PHILip SIpNEY, Arcadia. Bk. ii. (a. 1586) 

Oh, female faith; 

Go sow the ingrateful sand, and love a woman. 
Joun Marston, Malcontent. Act iv. (1604) 

H{e ploughs in sand, and sows against the wind, 

That hopes for constant love of woman kind 
FuLLER, Medicina Gymnasiica. (a. 1661) 


I write the oaths of women on water. (ὅρκους 
ἐγὼ γυναικὸς els ὕδωρ ypadw.) 

SOPHOCLES. Frag. 694. (c. 450 B.C.) 

She kept her word like a woman. (Muliebri fecit 
fide.) 

PLAUTUS, Afiles Gloriosus, 1. 456. (c. 200 BC.) 
What a woman says to her lover should be writ- 
ten in wind or running water. (Sed mulier cupido 
quod dicit amanti | in vento et rapida scribere 
oportet aqua.) 

CaTULLus, Odes. Ode Ixx, ]. 4. (c. 57 B.C.) 

The words of women, lighter than falling leaves. 
(Verba puellarum, foliis leviora caducis.) 

Ovrp, Amores Bk. ii, eleg. 16, 1. 45. (c. 13 8 ©.) 
The Germans say, “Madchenschwire sind 
wie Iecre Spreu” (Women’s oaths are like 
empty husks). 

A man shall not trust the oath of a maid, nor 
the word of a woman. 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Hovamol. St. 84. 
(c. OO) 

A woman's oaths are wafers, break with making. 

Joun FLETCHER, The Chances.Act ii,sc.1.(1620) 
This record will for ever stand, 

“Woman. thy vows are traced in sand.” 

Lorp Byron, To Woman, |. 21. (1806) 
Woman's faith, and woman’s trust— 

Write the characters in dust. 

WaLTER Scott, The Betrothed. Ch. 20. (1825) 
Woman’s love is writ in water! 

Woman’s faith is traced on sand! 
- W.E. Aytroun, Charles Edward at Versailles. 
1. 201. (1849) 


ῃ 
A fickle and changeful thing is woman ever. 
(Varium et mutabile semper | femina.) 
Verot., Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 569. (19 B.c.) 
My lord, you know what Virgil sings— 
Woman is various and most mutable. 
sg ee Queen Mary. Act iii, sc. 61.77.(1875) 


Hit is a propertie . . . To all wemen in the 
world . . . To be vnstable. 
UNKNowN, The Destruction of Troy, 1. 8056. 
(c. 1400) 
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XI—-Woman: Her Tongue 


1 

The prouerbe came not for nothing, when we 
say of a brawling man, he . . . hath a wom- 
ans tongue in his head. 

: Tromas Apams, Works, p. 150. (1630) 


Was there ever ἃ woman who was not a 
babbler? (ἡμῶν οὐ λαλεῖν ἐπίσταται ;) 
ARISTOPHANES. The Ecclesiazusae, }. 
393 B.C.) 
We women are all justly accounted chatterboxes. 
(Nam multum loquaces merito omnes habemur.) 
Prautus, Aulularia, 1. 124. (c. 210 5.6.) 
Tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not (@Avapor καὶ περίεργοι.) 
New Testament: I Timothy, v, 13. (c. Α. Ὁ. 62) 
St. Paul is referring to young widows. The 
Vulgate is, “Verbosae et curiosae.” 
Such a clatter of words pours from her tongue 
that vou would think all the pots and bells were 
being clashed together. (Verborum tanta cadit 
vis,} tot periter pelves ac tintinnabula dicas | 
pulsari.) 
JuvenaL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 440. (c. α. Ὁ. 120) 
Her tongue runs like the clapper of a mill. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
Women and sparrows twitter in company. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 384. 
(1938) A Japanese proverb. 


120. (c. 


Ten measures of speech descended to the 
world: women took nine and men one. 

Babvlonian Talmud: Kiddushin, {0.49b.(c.4S0) 
The Rabbins have a Proverb, that ten kabs [a 
Hebrew dry measure] of speech descended into 
the world. and the women took away nine of 
them. 

Joun Trapp, Commentary on I Timothy v. 

13. (1647) 


4 
Come, ladies, shall) we talk a round? As men 
Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour, 
After supper: ‘tis their exercise. 
BEAUMONT AND FvetcHer, Philaster. Act ii. sc. 
4. (1611) 


5 
A woman hath none other weapon but her 
tongue. 

THomas Becon, Newe Catechisme,p.345.( 1560) 

A woman’s strength is in her tongue. 

James Howe, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., Ὁ. 29. 
(1659) 

A woman’s sword is her tongue, and she does 
not let it rust. 

5. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 379. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. The French say 
the same, “La langue des femmes est leur 
épee, et elles ne la laissent pas rouiller.” 

A woman’s tongue three inches long can kill a 
man six feet high. 
᾿ Crampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 447. Japanese. 


When a man dies, the last thing that moves is 
bis heart; in a woman her tongue. 
Gronce Crapman, The Widdowes Teares. Act 
iv, δε. 2. (1612) 
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Well, miss, they say a woman’s tongue is the last 
thing about her that dies. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
When man and woman die, as poets sung, 
His heart’s the last part moves,—her last, the 

tongue. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1739 

7 


I am ἃ womman, nedes moot I speke. 
CHauckr, The Marchantes Tale, |. 1061.(¢.1386) 
Do you not know I am a woman? when 1 think, 
I must speak. 
SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 2, 263. (1600) 


R 
Womens tongues are like lambs tayles, which 
seldome stand still. 
THomas Detoney, lack of Newbery. Ch 7. 
(1597) 
Womens tongues be like to yong lambs tailes. 
UNKNowN, Cornuco piae (Arber), p. 7. (1612) 
A woman’s tongue wags like a lamb’s tail. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 49. (1670) 
Your tongue goes like a Jamb’s tail. 
‘ James KEL Ly, Scotttsk Proverbs, Ὁ. 287. (1721) 


A woman’s heart and her tongue are not 
relatives. 
Rosert GREENE, Never Too Late. (1590) Works 
(Grosart), viii, 90. 


10 
Tattlin’ ‘oman can’t make de bread rise. 
J. C. Harris, Plantation Proverbs. (1880" 


11 
Talk of the rack! What is it to a woman’s 
tongue? 

sorerey MacKayve, Paul Kauvar. Act i. (1888) 
; 


Arthur could not tame woman's tongue. 
Howe, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 23. (1659) 

“King Arthur did never violate the refuge of a 

woman.” Arthur is... the mirror of manhood 

By the woman’s refuge, many understand her 

tongue, and no valiant man will revenge her words 

with his blows. 

ΜΕ Furcer, Worthies, iii, 519. (1662) 

1 


How like an angel’s speaks the tongue of 
woman, 

When pleading in another’s cause her own! 

LONGFELLOW, The Spanish Student. Act iii, sc. 
5. (1843) 


The right nature of a woman, who hauing no 
way to winne, thinketh to ouercome with 
words. 

wont Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 408. (1580) 


One tongue is enough for a woman. 

Jonn Mriton (?), when asked why he had 
not taught his daughters Greek or Latin. (c. 
1670) See Pattison, Milton, p. 147. If Mil- 
ton said it, he was merely repeating a proverb, 
cited by Ray, p. 89, and many others. 

One Tongue is enough for two Women. 

THomas FuLLER, Gnomotogia. No. 3800. (1732) 

I am no great linguist. I am very much of the 
opinion that one tongue fs sufficient for a woman. 

Tropore Hoox, Jack Brag. Ch. 11. (1837) 
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1 

Neither today nor through all the ages, never 
any woman dumb. (Aut hodie dicunt mulierem 
aut ullo in saeclo.) 


Prautus, Axlularia, 1. 126. (c. 210 B.c.) Quoted 
as a common saying. 


2 
It is better to dwell in a corner of the 
housetop, than with a brawling woman in a 
wide house. (Melius est sedere in angulo 
domatis, quam cum muliere litigiosa, et in 
domo communi.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Repeated xxv, 24. 
It is better to dwell in the wilderness, than with 
a contentious and an angry woman. (Melius est 
habitare in terra deserta, quam cum muliere 
rixosa et iracunda.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxi, 19. 
Seith Salomen, that “it were bettre dwelle in 
desert than with a womman that is riotous.” 
Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec.15.(¢.1337) 
“Bet is,” quod ne, ‘thyn habitacioun 
Ke with a leoun or a foul iragoun, 
Than with a womman usinge ‘or to chyde.” 
CHaucer, The Wife of Bath's Prologue, \. 775. 


3 
Silence gives grace to a woman. (‘Yv»4tdi κόσμον 
ἡ σιγὴ φέρει.) 

SopHOCLES, Ajax, |. 293. (c. 409 8. 6.) Citea oy 
ERASMUS, Adagia, iv, i, 97, with the Latin, 
“Mulierem ornat silentium.” TAvERNER, 
Translations from Erasmus, fo. 67, renders it, 
“Silence garnysheth a woman.” 

Silence becomes a woman. (πρέπειν γὰρ οἶμαι 
Juvatki.) 

Hevioporus, Aethiopica.Bk.i,ch.21.(c. a. Ὁ. 150) 
A silent woman is always better than a talkative 
one. (Tacitast melior mulier semper quam lo- 
quens.) 

Prautus, Rudens, 1. 1114. (c. 200 B.c.) 

A silent woman is a gift from the Lord. 

BEN Sira, Bovk of Wisdom,xxvi,14.(c.190 B.C.) 
Let your women keep silence in the churches. 
(al yrvatnxes ἐν rats ἐκκλησίαις σιγάτωσαν.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, xiv ,34.(A. Ὁ. 57) 
It is commonly sayde, That where is least heart, 
is moste tongue. And therefore silence in a woman 
is greatly commended. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 

p. 240. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The answere of a wise woman is silence. 

Gvazzo, Civile Conversation, iii, 39. 

To be slow in words is a woman’s only virtue 

SHAKESPEARF, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iti, 1, 338. (1594) 

Silence in woman is like speech in man, 
Deny ’t who can. 

Ben Jonson, Silent Woman. Act ii, sc. 2.(1609) 
Silence is the best ornament of a woman. 

James Howe 1, English Proverbs, p. 11. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1670) A 
rendering of the Latin of Erasmus, “Mulierem 
ornat silentium.” 

A silent woman is better than a double-tongued 
man. 

James Howt tt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 1. (1659) 
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Silence is a fine Jewel for a Woman, but it’s little 
worn. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4166. (1732) 
I am very fond of the company of ladies. I like 
their beauty, . . . and I like their silence. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Remark. (c. 1765) See WIL- 
LIAM SEWARD, Johnsoniana. No. 617 
There is no more shining dress for a woman than 
silence. (Kein Kleid steht dem Weibe schoener, 
als das Schweigen.) 
: Cauier, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 355. (1856) 


There ben women, there ben wordis. 
Unknown, Douce MS. (Forster), 52. (c. 1350) 
Ther wymmen arn, are many wordys. 
Unknown, The Castle of Perseverance. Sc 6, 
st. 230. (c. 1425) 
Where be women, are many woords. 
Unknown, Schole House of Women, |. 481. 
(1542) 
The old prouerbe, ... Many women many words. 
THOMAS DELONEY, Thomas of Reading. Ch 12 
(c. 1600) Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 64. (1670) 
Where there are women and geese there wants 
no noise. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 64. (1678) 
Geese with Geese, and Women with Women 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1645. (1732) 


5 
Wimmen 5 word-wod [word-mad] | and 
haueth tunge to swift. 


Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (South), 1. 293. 
(a. 1250) 


Yet wil the woman haue the last woord. 
Unxnown, The Schole House of Women, 1. 
76. (1542) In Hazuitt, Early Popular Poetry, 
iv, 108. 
Women strive for the last word. 
THOMAS FULLER, Church-History of Britain 
Bk. ix, sec. 3. (1655) 
Miss, you have shot your bolt: I find you must 
have the last word. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

A prating female will have the last word. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN, The Dupe: Epil. (1764) 
She was like the rest of your sex, ma’am—she 

went her own wavy and had the last word. 
EpEN PHiLLpotts, Vellou Sands. Act iii. (1926) 
See also under Worp. 


7 
Her tongue was perfect and it never halted 
at a word. 
Unknown, Hymn to Osiris. (c. 4000 B.c.) See 
LepRAIN, Monuments Egypttens. 
I know a lyghter mete than that .. . it is evyn 
a womans tounge, For that is ever sterynge! 
JoHN RaAstTELL (?), 4 New and Mery Inter- 
ἱμάς (Percy Soc.), p. 23. (1519) 
High flights she had, and wit at will; 
And so her tongue lay seldom still. 
MATTHEW Prior, Hans Carvel, |. 5. (a. 1721) 
Women, like men, will fade away, 
Their eyes grow dim, their teeth decay, 
But while they breathe the vital gale, : 
"Tis strange their tongues should never fail. 
Henry Turts, The Autobiography of a Crimé- 
nal: Conclusion. (c. 1808) 
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XIj—Woman: Her Virtue 
See also Chastity 


1 
That order of females whose faces are taken 
as a kind of security for their virtue. 
FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. ii, ch. 3. (1749) 
If they’re good, they're not good-looking; if 
good-looking, they’re not good. 
CrarRE KuMMER, In the Dingle-Dongle Bell. 
(ς. 1930) 


2 

An honest woman is like a Fesant, whose 
feathres is little accounted of, and of the 
flesh we make great account. 

JouN Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 91. (1578) 

I am not fair, and therefore 1 pray the gods make 
me honest. 

SHAKESPEARE, AS You Like It, iii, 3, 34. (1600) 
An honest woman dwells at the sign of an honest 
countenance. 

Harleian Miscellany (1744), ti, 147. (1615) 
The best worke he does is his marrying, for it 
makes an honest woman. 

Bisnop JOHN EARLE, Muicro-cosmographie: 

Servingman (Arber), p. 84. (1629) 
The name of an honest woman is mickle worth. 

James Κει εν, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 334. (1721) 
Miss Nancy was, in vulgar language, soon made 
an honest woman. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xv, ch. 8. (1749) 
My right honourable father nourished some 
thoucht of making an honest woman of Marie de 
Martigny. 

Scotr, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 25. (1824) 

If he . . . marries her, he is said to “make an 
honest woman of her.” 

JAMIESON, Scottish Dictionary: Honest. (1825) 
I wish he were free to make your sister an honest 
woman. 

Mary E. Brappon, Like and Unlike. Bk. iii. ch. 

5. (1887) 
Harry’s going to make an honest woman of me. 

G. H. Coxe, Glass Triangle, p. 277. (1940) 

Hocxinc, Death Loves a Shining Mark Ὁ. 
7. (1943) 


3 

If women were as little as they are good. a 
peas-cod would make them a gowne and a 
hood. 

JoHN Frorio, Second Frutes, Ὁ. 175. (1591) 
From the Italian, “Se la donna fosse piccola 
come ὁ buona, Ja minima foglia la farebbe 
una veste & una corona.” 


4 
She shall finde small difference (in respecte 
of the worlde) between beeing naughte. and 
beeing thoughte nauchte. 
STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk iii, 
p. 31. (1574) Pettie, tr 


Most virtuous women are like hidden treas- 
ure; they are safe only because they are not 
sought after. (La plupart des honnétes fem- 
meg ,sont des trésors cachés, qui ne sont en 
syreté que parce qu’on ne les cherche pas.) 

“La RocneroucauLp, Maximes. No. 368. (1665) 
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Ne’er let the fair one boast of Virtue prov’d 

Till she has well refus’d the Man she lov'd. 

RicHarp Estcourt, The Fair Example. Act v, 
sc. 1. (1706) 


Forbear to distribute amongst all women the 
guilt of a few. (Parcite paucarum diffundere 
crimen in omnes. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. iii, 1. 9. (c. 1 8.6.) 
Though that Salomon seith, that “he ne fond never 
womman good,” it folweth nat therfore that alle 
women ben wikke. 

: CuHaucer, The Tale of Melibeus.Sec.15.(c.1387) 


Who can find a virtuous woman? (Mulierem 
fortem quis inveniet?) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxxi, 10. (c. 350 B.c.) 
Not easily will even one good woman be found. 
(Haut facul femina una invenietur bona.) 

Pacuvius. Frag. 35, Loeb. (c. 160 B.C.) 

No woman can be good. (Femina nulla bona est.) 

Pentapius, On Woman’s Love. (c. a. Ὁ. 250) 

The Germans say, “Es giebt nur zwei gute 
Weiber auf der Welt: die Eine ist gestorben, 
die Andere nicht zu finden” (There are only 
two good women in the world: one is dead, 
the other not to be found). 
I pray you tel me, how doo you cal a good woman 
in Latine? Know you what Plato saith, find her, 
and 16 geue her a name, but to tel you the truth, 
there can no name be geue to a thing that neuer 
was, is not, & I beleue, wil neuer be in this world 

JOHN Florio, Firste Fruites, fo. 35. (1578) 
There are women who appear as jewel>—in books 
3 Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 50. (1937) 


The world is perfectly packed with good 
women. To know them is a middle-class educa- 
tion. 
Wipe, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Act iii. (1893) 
Parodying Steele’s, “Τὸ love her was a liberal 
education.” 


XITI—Woman: Her Will 


When loving woman wants her way, 
God hesitates to say her nay. 

BHARTRIHARI. (c, A.D. 625) Ryder, tr. 

What woman wishes God wishes. (Ce que femme 
veut Dieu le veut.) 

Mery, Histoire des Proverbes, i, 257. (c. 1600) 
Similarly, “Ce que veut une femme est écrit 
dans le ciel” (What a woman wishes is writ- 
ten in heaven) 


Let euery man please his wyfe in all matters. 
and... let her haue her owne wyll. for that 
she wyll hauc who so euer say nay. 

ANpREW Boorpve, The Breviary of Healthe, fo. 
96. (1547) 

Women will have their will. 

Witriam Haucuton, English-Men for My 
Money. Act v, sc. 3. (1616) Joun CLARKE, 
‘Paroemiologia, p. 329. (1639) 

As the goodman saith, so say we; but as the good 
wife saith, so it must be. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 45. (1678) 
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1 
She will all have, and will right nought forego. 
» ΠΣ Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 


You have had your way, O ox-eyed Hera! 
(ἔπρηξας καὶ ἔπειτα, βοῶπις: πότνια “Ἡρη.) 
Homer, Iliad. Bk. xvili, 1.357. (c. 850 B.c.) The 
exclamation became a proverb, applicable to 
wives who get their way against their hus- 
bands’ opposition. 
Woman will have both her word and her way. 
Joun Gay, Song, in Achilles. (1733) 
Man has his will—but woman has her way! 
O. W. Hoitmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Ch. 2. (1858) 


3 

Give her her will or she'll burst, quoth the 

good man when his wife was dinging him. 
JaMes KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 124. (1721) 


4 

Women, because they cannot have their wills 
when they dye, they will have their wills while 
they live. 

JoHN MANNINGTON, Diary, Ὁ. 92. (1602) 
Women must have their wills while they live, be- 
cause they make none when they die. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 63. (1678) 
Men, dying, make their wills, but wives 

Escape a task so sad; 

Why should they make what all their lives 

The gentle dames have had? 

J. G. Saxe, Woman’s Will. (1850) 

The proverb says, a wife ought to have her will 
during her life, because she cannot make one 
when she dies. 

SpurGEON, John Ploughman. Ch. 16. (1869) 


5 
God hath endued women with this propertie. 
to bee wedded to their wils. 

Grorce Pertiz, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 94. (1576) 
Biron: Is she wedded or no? 
Boyet: To her will, sir. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, ti, 1, 211. 

(1609) 


6 
Women and their wills are dangerous ills. 
SAMUEL RowLey, When You See Me, You 
Know Me, sig. L3. (1605) 


7 
He is a Fool who thinks by force, or skill, 
To turn the Current of a Womans Will. 
Sm SAMUEL Tuxe, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, sc. 3. (1663) 
A woman will or won’t,—depend on’t; 
If she will do’t she will; and there's an end on't. 
Aaron Hitt, Zara: Epilogue. (c. 1750) 
Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will? 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And if she won’t she won’t; so there’s an end on't. 
Unknown, Inscription, on pillar, Dane John 
Field, Canterbury, England. See Examiner 
(London), 31 May, 1829. 


8 
Whilst there is a world, tis woman that will 
govern it. 

VAnsrucy, The Provok’d Wife. Act iii. (1697) 


AI1V—Woman: Her Work 


Some respit to husbands the weather may 
send, 
But huswives affaires have never an end. 

THomas Tusser, Fiue Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Preface to the Books of 
Huswiferie. (1573) 

Man’s work lasts till set of sun, 
Woman’s work is never done. 

Unknown, The Roxburghe Ballads. Vol. ii, p 
302. (c. 1655) 

A woman’s work is never done. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) Ray 
adds, OA woman’s work, and washing of 
dishes, i is never at an end. ” 

Women’s work is never done. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5810. (1732) 
When Darby saw the setting sun 
He swung his scythe, and home he run, 
Sat down, drank off his quart and said, 
“Μν work is done, I’ll go to bed.” 
“My work is done!” retorted Joan, 
‘My work is done! Your constant tone, 
But hapless woman ne’er can say 
‘My work is done’ till judgment day.” 

St. ne Honeywoop, Darby and Joan (c. 

1790 
You know they say, “A woman’s business is never 
done.” 

Lucy ΓΎΤΤΕΙΤΟΝ CAMERON, The Cradle, p. 12 
(c. 1825) 


"- XV—Woman and Love 


A woman will bear any weight, if it’s placed 
upon her by a man. (al xe γυνὴ φέροι ἄχθος. 
ἐπει κεν ἀνὴρ ἀναθείη.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 1056. (424 Β.-ς.) 
No woman ever betakes herself willingly to a 
lonely bed. (Nulla tamen lecto recipit se sola 
libenter.) 

PROPERTIUS, Ele gies.Bk.ii,eleg.33,1.41.(c.24 B.C.) 
Two women placed together makes cold weather 

pp ΠΛΕΕΒΒΕΔΈΕ, Henry VIII, i, 4, 22. (1612) 


Such great achievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman’s tail. 
SAMUEL ButTLer, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto i, 1. 
277. (1664) 
All women love great men 
If young or old; it is in all the tales: 
Young beauties love old poets who can love 
ROBERT BROWNING, ἐπ a Balcony. (1853) 
Women rather take to terrible people; prize- 
fighters, pirates, highwaymen, rebel generals, 
Grand Turks, and Blucbeards generally have a 
fascination for the sex; your virgin has a natural 
instinct to saddle your lion. 
O. W. Ho_mes, The Guardian Angel Ch. 13 
(1867) 
Mrs. Allonby: We women adore failures. They 
lean on us. 
eee You worship sucesses. You cling to 
em. 
Oscar παρε, 4 Woman of No Importance. 
Act i. (1893) 
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1 
Why did she love him? Curious fool!—be 
still— 
Is human love the growth of human will? 
Lorp Byron, Laru. Canto ii, st. 22. (1814) The 
Italians say, “Alle belle donne le piu volte 
toccano i brutti uomini” (Beautiful women 
usually fall to the lot of ugly men). 
Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto ii, st. 199. (1818) 


The hearts of women sicken for love more 
than do the hearts of men, but honor curbs 
desire. (καίτοι χείρον᾽ ἀρσένων νόσον | ταύτην 
γοσοῦμεν, ἀλλὰ προὕὔστημεν καλώς.) 

Evuripwes, Andromache, |. 220. (c. 430 B.C.) 
Every woman loves more than a man loves, but 
out of shame she hides the sting of love, δ]- 
though she be mad for it. (πᾶσα γυνὴ φιλέει 
πλέον ἀνέρος" αἰδομένη δὲ κεύθει κέντρον ἔρωτος, 
ἐρωμανέουσα καὶ αὐτή.) 

Nonnus, Dionysius. Bk. xlii, 1. 209. (c. Α. Ὁ. 

400) See Greek Anthology. Bk. x, epig. 120. 


3 
One night, they say, one single night makes 
(ame a woman in a man’s arms. 
(καίτοι λέγοισιν ws pi εὐφρόνη χαλᾷ 
τὸ δυσμενὲς γυναικὸς εἰς ἀνδρὸς λέχοτ.) 
Euripipes, Daughters of Troy, | 665 (ς. 415 
B.C.) 
He seyde, “a woman cast hir shame away, 
Whan she cast off hir smok.” 
Craucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 782. 
(c. 1388) 
Authorities both old and recent 
Direct that women must be decent. 
SWIFT, Stre phon and Chloe. (1731) 


4 
How a little love and conversation improve 
a woman! 
GEORGE Farqunar, The Beaux’ Stratagem Act 
iv, sc. 2. (1706) 
A woman who is loved always has success. 
Vicki Baum, Grand Hotel, p. 132. (1931) 


5 

One can find women who have never had one 
love affair, but it is rare indeed to find any 
who have had only one. (On peut trouver 
des femmes qui n'ont jamais eu de galanterie. 
mais il est rare d’en trouver qui n’en aient 
jamais eu qu'une.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 73. (1665) 
Women in love pardon great indiscretions more 
easily than little infidelities. (Les femmes qui 
aiment pardonnent plus aisément les grandes in- 
discrétions que les petites infidélités.) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 429. 

How unhappy the woman who is in love and 
virtuous at the same time! (Qu’une femme est 
ἃ plaindre, quand elle a tout ensemble de !’amour 
et de la vertu!) 

La Rocnevoucautn, Maximes Posthumes, $48. 


6 
In their first passions, women love the lover, 
and in the others, they love love. (Dans les 
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premiéres passions, les femmes aiment 
Vamant; et dans les autres, elles aiment 
l'amour. ) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 471. (1665) 
In her first passion woman loves her lover; 
In all the others, all she loves is love. 

Lorp BxrON, Don Juan. Canto iii, st. 3. (1818) 

Taken from Rochefoucauld without credit. 


Women are to be wonne with euery wind, in 
whose sexe ther is neither force to withstand 
the assaults of loue, neither constancy to re- 
maine faithfull. 

JouNn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 55. (1579) 


8 

Whatever people may say, the great ambition 
of women is, believe me, to inspire love. 
(Quoi qu’on en puisse dire, la grande ambition 
des femmes est. croyez-moi, d’inspirer de 
l’amour. ) 

Mo .tkre, Le Sicilien. Sc. 6, 1. 39. (1667) 

“Ἱ love you” is all the secret that many, nay, 
must women have to tell. When that is said, they 
are like China-crackers on the morning of the 
fifth of July. 

O. W. Hoimes, The Professor at the Breakfast- 

Table. Ch. 8. (1860) 

Woman wishes to be loved without a why or a 
wherefore; not because she is pretty, or good, or 
well-bred, or graceful, or intelligent, but because 
she is herself. (La femme veut étre aimée sans 
raison, sans pourquoi; non parce qu’elle est jolie. 
ou bonne, ou bien élevée, ou gracieuse, ou spiritu- 
elle, mais parce qu’elle est.) 

Henri AMIEL, Journal Intime, 17 March, 1868 
If I ever really love it will be like Marv Queen 
of Scots, who said of her Bothwell that she could 
follow him round the world in her nightv. 

J. M. Barrie, What Every Woman Knows Act 

ii. (1908) 


9 
All women can be caught; spread but your 
nets and you will catch them. (Cunctas ! 
posse capi; capies, tu modo tende plagas. ) 
Ovin, Artis Amatoriac. Bk. i, 1. 269. (c. 1 B.c.) 
Whether they give or refuse, it delights women to 
have been asked. (Quae dant, quaeque negant. 
gaudent tamen esse rogatae.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 345. 
A woman... always feels herself complimented 
by love. 


ABEL Stevens, Madame de Stael. Ch. 3.(c.1860) 
10 


Every woman thinks herself lovable. How- 
ever ugly she may be, there is none who is not 
pleased with her own looks. (Sibi quaeque 
videtur amanda; | pessima sit, nulli non sua 
forma placet.) 
Ovip, Artis Amatoriac. Bk. t, 1. 613. The French 
say, “No mirror ever reflected an ugly 
woman.” 


A woman, like the Koh-i-noor, 
Mounts to the price that’s put on her. 
Coventry PatMore, The Angel in the House: 
The Koh-i-noor. (1860) 
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A woman can be anything that the man who 
loves her would have her be. 
J. M. Barrix, Tommy and Grisel, p. 31. (1900) 


Nowhere in stone, paint, or poem is a lady in 
my line [prostitution] portrayed as using a 
lover well—if she wants to get on... . The 
lady that spares her lover spares herself too 
little. (Quae amanti parcet, eadem sibi parcet 
parum. ) 

PLautus, Asinaria, ]. 174. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Never will you find a woman who spares the man 
who loves her. (Nullum invenies quae parcat 
amanti.) 

JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 208. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
Womankind more joy discovers 
Making fools, than keeping lovers. 

Joun Witmot, On the Coquetry of Women, 
; l. 71. (a. 1680) 
There swims no goose so grey, but soon or 

late 

She finds some honest gander for her mate. 

Pore, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, \. 98. (1714) 
This I set down as a positive truth. A woman 
with fair opportunities and without an absolute 
hump, may marry WHOM SHE LIKES. 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 4. (1848) 


3 

No woman ever hates a man for being in love 
with her, but many a woman hates a man for 
being a friend to her. 

Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1727) 
Any woman will love any man that bothers ber 
enough. 

; Henry ἊΨ. Puitiips, Mr. Scroggs. (1906) 


Woman either loves or hates: there is no third 
course. (Aut amat aut odit mulier: nihil est 
tertium.) 

PuBLILIvs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 6.(c.43 B.c.) 
Woman is nectar when she loves, 

And poison when she hates. 

BHARTRIHARI. (c. A.D. 625) Ryder, tr. 

It is naturally incident to women to enter into 
extremities, they are either to loving or to loth- 
inge. 

GeorcE Pettis, Petite Pallace: Sinorix and 

Cammia, Ὁ. 27. (1576) 
I haue heard that women either loue entirely or 
hate deadly. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 95. (1579) 
The more women seeme at the first to loth the 
more they loue at the last. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues und His England, Ὁ. 364. 
Women are always in extremes. 

Joon Crarket, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, Ὁ. 

118. (1639) 
Women are ever in extremes; they are either better 
or worse than men. (Les femmes sont extrémes ; 
elles sont meilleures ou pires que les hommes) 

La Bruvére, Les Caractéres: Des Femmes. 

(1688) 
Oh, the women! we must forgive them much, for 
they love much—-and many. Their hate is, in fact, 
my love turned inside out. 

ΕΙΝΆΙΟΣ Herne, Confessions. (1854) 
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ee a το πὥὭ-πο-πο.ς...- 


5 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women. (Amabilis super amorem mu- 
lierum.) 

: Old Testament: II Samuel, i, 26. (c. 800 B.C.) 


Vitality in a woman is a blind fury of creation. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman. Act 
i. (1903) 
Every woman who hasn’t any money is a matri- 
monial adventurer. 
SHAw, Heartbreak House. Act ii. (1913) 


7 

Love is the history of a woman’s life; it is 
an episode in man’s. (L’amour est l’histoire 
de la vie des femmes; c’est un épisode dans 
celle des hommes. ) 

MADAME DE StTAEL, De l’Influence des Pas- 

sions. (a. 1817) 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
’Tis woman's whole existence. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 194. (1818) 
A woman's whole life is a history of the affec- 
tions. 

WASHINGTON IrvinG, The Sketch Book: The 

Broken Heart. (1819) 
Love, that of every woman’s heart 
Will have the whole, and not a part. 
Η. W. LoNGcFELLOw, The Golden Legend. Pt. 
iv, sec. 7. (1851) 
Howe’er man rules in science and in art, 
The sphere of woman’s glories is the heart. 
Tuomas Moore, Epilogue to the Tragedy of 
Ina, 1. 53. (a. 1852) 
Man dreams of fame, while woman wakes to 
love. 

TENNYSON, Merlin and Vivien, !. 458. (1870) 

For a woman loves forever, but a man loves for 
aday.... 
But the woman, ’tis ever the woman who pays. 

W.D. Coss, It’s the Woman Who Pays. (1916) 

The last line quoted by J. L. Wrttiams, Why 
Marry? Act ii. (1917) 


8 
Once a woman has given you her heart, you 
can never get rid of the rest of her. 
Sir JOHN VANBRUGH, The Relapse Act ii.(1697) 
Oh! say not Woman’s love is bought 
With vain and empty treasure! ... 
Deep in her heart the passion glows; 
She loves, and loves for ever! 
Isaac Pocock, Song. From a musical entertain- 
ment, The Heir of Vironi, produced at Covent 
Garden, London, 27 Feb., 1817. 


Fire is never sated with fuel, nor ocean with 
streams, nor the God of death with all crea- 
tures, nor woman with man. 

UNKNOWN, Hitopadesa, ii, 113. (c. 1250) 


ὦ XVI—Woman’s Place is in the Home 


Let women stay at home and hold their peace. 
(ἔνδον δ᾽ οὗσα μὴ βλάβην τίθει.) 


AESCHYLUS, Seven Against Thebes, I. 201. (467 
B.C.) 
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For women silence and discretion are most be- 
coming, 
And also to abide at home in peace. 
(γυναικὶ yap σιγή τε καὶ τὸ σωφρονεῖν 
κάλλιστον, εἴσω 6 ἥσυχον μένειν δόμων.) 
Euripwes, Children of Hercules, 1. 476. (c. 430 
B.C. 
The ae happy in the water, the bird in the 
air, and the good woman at home. (Der Fisch ist 
gern im Wasser, der Vogel in die Luit, das brave 
Weib daheim.) 
CuHarLes Caner, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 356. 
(1856) A German proverb. 


1 
Let every wench mind her spinning. (Cada 
puta hile.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 46. (1605) 
Let Women spin, and not preach. 

Tuomas FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 3199. (1732) 
Do you know the proverb, “Yerema, Yerema, 
you'd better stay at home and twirl the spindle”? 

Totstoy, Wur and Peace. Vol. i. pt. i, ch 17. 

(1865) Dole, tr. 


The respectable woman (should have) a 
broken leg and keep at home. (La mujer 
honrada, la pierna quebrada y en casa.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 5, 34. 49. 
(1615) 
She will stay at home perhaps, if her Leg be broke. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4150 (1732) 


3 
A woman and a hen are soon lost by gadding 
abroad. (La mujer y la gallina por andar se 
pierden aina. ) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 49. (1615) 
Women and hens, by too much gadding are lost. 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 10. (1666) The 
English say, “A woman and a hen will always 
be gadding.” 


4 
Her best and safest club is the home. 
Grover CLEVELAND, in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Apnil, 1905S. 
Woman’s sphere is the home. My husband says so. 
J. L. Wirtiams, Why Marry? Act i. (1917) 
A woman’s place is in the hay. 
Ciirrorp Opets, Golden Boy. Act i, sc. 3. (1937) 
I go up in arms against the silly old-fashioned 
prejudice that woman’s place is in the home 
AGATHA CuristTiE, The Moving Finger, p 58. 
(1942) 


5 
Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and 
knitting. 
BENJAMIN FRrawKkLin, Poor Richard's Aima- 
nack, 1733. 
When great Augustus ruled the World and Rome, 
The Cloth he wore was spun and wove at Home, 
His Empress ply'd the Distaff and the Loom. 
Old England’s Laws the proudest Beauty name, 
When single, Spinster, and when married, Dame, 
For Housewifery is Woman's noblest Fame. 
The Wisest household Cares to Women yield, 
A large, a useful and a grateful Field. 
Franxuin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1748 
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6 

A Woman is to be from her House three times: 
when she is Christned, Married and Buried. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 480. (1732) 


7 
A dishonest woman can not be kept in, and 
an honest ought not. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iii, 

p. 24. (1574) Pettie, tr. 

A dishonest Woman cannot be kept in, and an 
honest one will not. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 76. (1732) 


A journeying woman speaks much of all, and 
all of her. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 281. (1640) 
A house and a woman suit excellently. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 470. 


’ 
A woman, the more curious she is about her 
face, is commonly the more careless about 
her house. 

BEN Jonson, Explorata: Munda et Sordida 

(1636) 
The more women look in their glass, the less they 
look to their house. 

Herpert, Jaculu Prudentum. No. 252. (1640) 
Ladies grow handsome by looking at themselves 
in the glass. 

WicviaM Hazwitt, The Plain Speaker: On the 

Look of ὦ Gentleman. (c. 1820) 


10 
God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 637. (1667) 
The Chinese say, “The three virtues of a 
woman are to obey the father, to obey the 
husband, to obey the son.” 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. ix, }. 232. 
Well-ordered home man’s best delight to make 
This be the female dignity and praise. 
THOMSON, The Seasons: Autumn, 1. 602. (1730) 
Give me the fair one, in country and city, 
Whose home and its duties are dear to her heart 
SAMUEL Woopwortn, The Needle. (1818) 


1! 

Phidias carved Aphrodite with one foot on a 
tortoise, to typify for womankind keeping at 
home and keeping silence. (οἰκουρίας ot'ufodor 
ταῖς γυναιξὶ καὶ owwijs.) 

PLutarcH, Moralia: Advice to a Bride, 142D 
(c. A.D. 95) Repeated in 381E, paraphrasing 
PAUSANIUS, vi, 25. 

I would it were in Naplesalawe ... that women 
shold be euer like to the Snaile, which hath euer 
his house on his head. 

Joun Ly y, Euphues (Arber), p. 79. (1579) 


12 
Ffull wofull is the householde That wantys 
a woman. 

UNKNOWN, Towneley Mysteries: Second Shep- 

herd’s Play, 420. (c. 1460) 

beh proverb says. “House goes mad when women 
ga ” 

Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 4, (1822) 
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1 
No war without a woman. 
Joun CrarKkE, Paroemiologia, p. 117. (1639) 
Women's jars breed men’s wars. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.571.(1855) 
There is not a war in the world... but vou 
women are answerable for it; not in that you 
have provoked, but in that you have not bin- 
dered. 
Joun Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies: Of Queen’s 
Gardens. (1864) 
The only war I ever approved of was the Trojan 
war; it was fought over a woman and the men 
knew what they were fighting for. 
WittiAaM LYON PuHeEvps, Serwron, Riverside 
Church, N.Y. City, 25 June, 1933. 


2 
Look for the woman. (Cherchez la femme.) 
ALEXANDRE DUuMAS, PERE, Les Mohicans de 

Paris. Bk. ii, ch. 16. (1864) Used several times 
in the novel, apparently as an established 
phrase, and in Act iii, sc. 7 of the play. It 
has been attributed to Joseph Fouché, min- 
ister of Police under Napoleon I. 

Cherchez la femme --it was Solomon who frst 

said it. 

Emre Ganoriau, Other People’s Money. Ch. 

29. (1869) 
Cherchez la femme-—-always a woman at the 
pottom of it. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Philanderer. Act i. (1893) 
Let us hunt for the woman; and may I rot for- 
ever if I utter that banal phrase in my bad 
French, 

Anxtnony Bovucner, The Case of the Baker 

Street Irregulars, p. 306. (1940) 
An attempt on your part to cherches la femme 

AGATUA CHrRisTIE, The Patriotic Murders, p 43. 

(1941) 


3 
Tell me the cause: I know there is a woman 
in't. 
Joun Fretcuer. The Humorous Lieutenant 
Act iv, sc. 2 (1619) 


4 
And when a lady's in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 

Joun Gay, The Hare and Many Friends. (1727) 
You forget there is a woman in the case That is 
so all the world over. 

Georc Erers, Uarda. Bk. ii, ch. 14. (1877) 

In all the woes that curse our race 
There is a lady in the case. 
W.S. Grupert, Fallen Fairies. (a. 1911) 


5 
Such a plot must have a woman in it. 
SAMUEL Riciarpson, Sir Charles Grandison. 
Vol. i, letter 24. (1753) 


6 
The leader in the deed a woman. (Dux fe- 
mina facti.) 

Verait, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 364. (19 B.C.) 
There never was a case in which the quarrel was 
not started by a woman. (Nulla fere causa est 
in qua non femina litem | moverit.) 

Juvenan, Satires. Sat. vi, 1. 242. (c. 4.0. 120) 
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There is no mischiefe, but a woman is at one 
end of it. 

Unknown, Wit Restor’d, p. 150. (1658) 
There is no mischief in the world done 
But that a woman is alwayes one. 

James HowEL1, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1659) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 6405. (1732) 
There is no mischief done, but a woman is one. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 50. (1670) 
Women and gear are at the bottom of a’ the 

mischief in this warld. 
WALTER Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 35. (1818) 
No mischief but a woman or a priest in it. 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian. Note K. (1830) 
A woman does the mischief brew 
In nineteen cases out of twenty. 
W. 5. Girnert, Engaged. Act i. (1877) 
You never knew any trouble in this world that 
some dame wasn’t at the bottom of. 
PeteR CHENEY, You Can’t Keep the Change, 
p. 135. (1944) 


WONDER 
See also Astonishment 


7 
We carry within us the wonders we seek with- 
out us: there is all Africa and her prodigies 
In US. 
Sir THOMAS BrownegE, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec. 
15. (1643) 
The man who cannot wonder . is but a Pair 
of Spectacles behind which there is no Eve. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 
10. (1833) 


8 
Forthon nis aeniy wundor. 

CyYNEWULF, Crist, 1. 1016. (a. 900) 
Hit nis nan wunder. 

Unknown, Lambeth Homilies, p. 23. (c. 1175) 
It no wonder nes. 

Unknown, Sir Tristrem, 1. 2216. (c. 1320) 
Make it no wonder. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 

193. (1594) 

No wonder! 

SHAKESPEARE, Cyebeline, iii, 6, 11. (1609) 
Pa’s miserable, and no wonder! 

DicKeEns, Bleak House. Ch. 4. (1853) 


9 
Wonders will never cease. 

Sir Henry Bate Duo ey, Letter to Garnck, 
13 Sept., 1776. Garrick Correspondence, ii, 
174. JERROLD, Story of a Feather. Ch. 20 
(1844) PuHILitpotts, Marylebone Miser. Ch 
7. (1926) 

The bystanders looked from one to the other, with 
expressions of mingled surprise and dread. 
“Blessed hour, . . . wonders will never cease.” 

CHARLES LEVER. Jack Hinton. Ch. 20. (1842) 

Bismarck had . . _ been kissed and hugged by his 


Majesty. ... The world had been again re- 
minded .. . that wonders truly, would never 
cease. 


Cuar.es Lowe, Prince Bismarck. Ch. 10. (1885) 
The world will never starve for want of wonders, 
but only for want of wonder. 

G. K. Cnesterton, Tremendous Trifles. (1909) 
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1 
The langer we live, the mae fairlies [wonders ] 
we see. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 94. (c. 1595) 
KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 313. (1721) 
Ferlies make fools fain. 
Watter Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 4. (1821) 


2 
Any river is huge if it is the greatest a man has 
seen. (Fluvius qui visus maximus ei qui non 
ante aliquem maiorem vidit.) 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Bk. vi, |. 674. 

(c. 45 B.C.) Quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 26. 

They think a calf a muckle beast that never saw 
dad COW. 

HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 93. (1832) 


3 

On account of that wonderful event, a nine 
days’ solemn feast was celebrated by the 
Romans. (Romanis quoque ab eodem pro- 
digio novendiale sacrum publice susceptum 
est.) 

Livy, History. Bk. i, sec. 31. (c. 10 B.C.) 

\ wonder last but nyne night never in toune. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. iv, |. 588. (c. 1380) 

This wonder, (as wonders last) lasted nine daies. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 

The greatest wonder lastcth but nine daies. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England: To the 

Gentlemen Readers (Arber), p. 205. (1580) 

Edward: You ‘Id think it strange if I should 
marry her... 

Gloucester: That would be a ten days’ wonder at 
the least. 

Clarence: That’s a day longer than a wonder lasts. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1] Henry V1, iii, 2, 112. (1591) 

I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder 
before you came. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like I1, iii, 2, 184. (1600) 

Be content; "tis but a nine dayes wonder. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. i, sec. ii, mem. 7. (1621) 

A wonder lasts but nine days. and then the 
puppy’s eves are open. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 143. (1678) 
FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 482. (1732) 

Wonder lasts but nine nights in a town. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 263. (1678) 
The Italians say, “Niuna maraviglia dura pid 
che tre giorni” (No wonder lasts more than 
three days). 

He would be found . . 
A nine days’ wonder at the most. 
Crarres Courcnuirt, The Ghost jii,S47.(1762) 
The ΠΕ days’ wonder which was brought to 
light. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 188. (1818) 
A curious relic of that nine days’ wonder. 

BerNArD SHAw, Plays Pleasant and Unpleas- 

ant; Preface. (1898) 


4 
In the name of wonder, What's Caesar’s pur- 
pose? | 
Pair Massincer, The Roman Actor. Act iv, 
sc. 2. (1626) 
‘Sat in the name of wonder do you mean? 
3osepa Avpison, The Freeholder. No. 9. (1716) 
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Who in the name of wonder are those queer 


foreigners? 
Rosert Bripces, The Feast of Bacchus, iii, 814. 
(1889) 


5 
Wonder is the only beginning of philosophy. 
(od γὰρ ἄλλη ἀρχὴ φιλοσοφίας ἢ αὕτη.) 

Prato, Theaetetus. Sec. 1550. (c. 390 8.6.) 
Wonder is the foundation of all philosophy. 
(L’admiration est fondement de toute philoso- 
phie.) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 11. (1595) 
Wonder—which is the seed of knowledge. 

FraANCis BACON, On the Advancement of Learn- 

ing. Bk. i. (1605) 
Men love to wonder and that is the seed of our 
science. 
: EMERSON, Works and Days. (1870) 


To wonder at nothing. (μηδὲν θαυμάζειν.) 

PytHaAcoras, Maxim. (c. 525 B.c.) As quoted 

by Prutarcn, Moralia: On Listening to Lec- 
tures. Sec. 44B. This, says Plutarch, was the 
advantage which Pythagoras declared he had 
gained from philosophy. 
Marvel not at the matter. (Non mireris super 
hoc negotio.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 8. (c. 250 8 Ο.) 
Do not doubt that here is found the idcal of that 
wisdom which excels and is divine, . . . in being 
astonished at nothing when it happens. (Nihil 
admirari cum acciderit.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum. Bk. iii, 

ch. 14, sec. 30. (45 B.C.) 
Nothing should seem unexpected. (Nihil oportere 
inopinatum videri.) 

Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum Bk iii, 

ch. 23, sec. 55. 
“Wonder at nothing”—that is perhaps the only 
thing, Numicius, that can make a man happy and 
keep him so. (Nil admirari prope res est una, 
Numici, | solaque quae possit facere et servare 
beatum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 6, |. 1. (20 8 c.) 
Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii. 4,165 (1599) 

“Wonder not” occurs also in The Taming of 
the Shrew, iv, 5, 63, and in Much Ado about 
Nothing, iii, 2, 115. 

Net to admire is all the art I know, 

To make men happy, and to keep them so. 

Tuomas Creecn, tr., Horace, i, 6, 1. (1684) 

Quoted by Port, [mitations of Horace, i, 6, 1, 
and by Byron, Don Juan, canto v, st. 101 
Nil admirari: a very necessary lesson. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 27 Sept., 1748 
And I must say, I ne’er could see the very 
Great happiness of the “Nil Admirari.” 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto v, st. 100. (1818) 
[In] the words “wonder not”... we have a 
distinct echo from one of the floating maxims 
of Greek proverbial wisdom, from the μηδὲν 
ϑαυμάζειν (wonder at nothing) of Pythagoras. 
... Which has become more widely known 
through the Nil admirari of Horace. 

Dean FE. H. Promerrr, Ecclesiastes, ν, 8. (1881) 

Dr. Arnold called it “the devil’s favourite 
text.” 
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The Aglaia Club, . . 
admirari society. 
JaMEs Payn, Thicker than Water. Ch.14.(1883) 
For, not to admire, if a man should learn it, were 
more 
Than to walk all day like a Sultan of old in a 
garden of spice. 
O. Henry (W. S. Porter), Supply and De- 
mand. (1909) He is supposed to be quoting 
Tennyson. 


a somewhat “used up” nil 


’ 
If you don’t wonder at the wonderful, it 
ceases to be a wonder. (Chien kuai pu kuai. 
ch‘ kuai ἰΖὔ mieh. ) 

SCARBOROUGH Chinese Proverbs.No.1987.( 1875) 


2 
I will tell thee wonders. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 2, 144. 
(1595) 
You shall see wonders. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windcor, 
v, 1, 13. (1601) 


3 
O wonderful! 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 2,73. (1592) Ham- 
let, i, 5, 118; iii, 2, 340. 
] tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iv 2, 
15. (1594) 
Most wonderful! 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 3, 
98. (1598) Twelfth Night, v, 1, 232. 
QO wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful! and yet again wonderful, and after 
that, out of all hooping! 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like 1}, iii, 2, 201. (1600) 
“Wonderful!” I ejaculated. 
“Common-place,” said Holmes 
A. Conan Doyie, A Study in Scarlet. Ch. 3. 
(1887) A colloquy in the first Sherlock 
Holmes tale, repeated with variations many 
times in later ones 


Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v. 2, 
106. (1594) 
O vou wonder! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, i, 2, 426. (1611) 
Ferdinand is referring to Miranda. 
“You think I'm a wonder,” Tommy persisted 
BARRIE, Sentimental Tommy Ch. 14. (1896) 


5 
I rather would entreat thy company, 
To see the wonders of the world abroad. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 1, 5. (1594) 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour's Lost, i, 1, 12. 
(1595) 
This was , . . the wonder of the whole world 
Ricnarb Hooker, Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasti- 
call Politte. Bk. v, ch. 11, sec. 1. (1597) 


6 
The unknown is always magnified. (Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est.) 
Tacitus, Agricola. Sec. 30. (A.D. 98) Fryfe 
translates it, “Wonder grows where knowl- 


edge fails.” 
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Marueile is the daughter of ignorance. (La ma- 
rauiglia ὁ figliola de l’ignoranza.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Wonder is the daughter of ignorance, ignorance 
of nature. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), i, 444. (1629) 
Marvell is the daughter of ignorance. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 44. (1629) 
Admiration be the daughter of ignorance. 

Sir PAut RycavtT, tr., Gracian’s Critick, Ὁ. 25. 

(1681) 
Wonder is the Daughter of Ignorance. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5811. (1732) 


I do not envy. but I rather wonder. (Non 
equidem invideo; miror magis. ) 
VerciL, Eclogues. Ἐς]. i, 1. 11. (37 B.c.) 


woop 
I—Wood: Wooden 


8 
All wood is worth logs. 

RANDLE CotTcrRAVE, Dictionary: Bots. (1611) 
Sap and heart are the best of wood. 

J. C. Bripoce, Cheshire Proverbs, p. 106. (1917) 
9 


Not from every wood is a Mercury made 
(Ne e quovis ligno Mercurius fiat.) 
ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. ii, cent. v,No.47.(1523) 
See also under HEREDITY. 
A Mercury cannot be made of every wood (but 
Priapus may). 

Francis Bacon, Promus. No. 19. (c. 1594) 
Vertue is a merueylous worke-woman, who can 
make Mercury of any wood. 

Tuomas Hawkins, tr., Holy Court, p. §.(1626) 
I know better than most men of what wood a 
minister is made. 

DisraELi, Vivian Grey. Bk. iv, ch. 1. (1826) 
The wood of which a knight is made, and that is 
a squire. 

oe Scott, Castle Dangerous. Ch. 5. (1831) 


Ἢ sipped my absinthe drip and sawed worm- 
wood. 
O. Henry (W. 5. Porter), The Fool-Killer 
(1908) 
Barbara, cold at heart, sawed wood. 
O. Henry, Schools and Schools. (1909) Kept 
quiet, said nothing. 
The Government sawed wood. 
QO. Henry, Holding up a Train. (1911) 


11 
Wood half burnt is easily kindled. 
Georce HeErpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 608. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) 
Wood half-Coal is easily kindled. 


THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5812. (1732) 
12 


A knotty piece of timber must have smooth 
wedges. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1670) 
Knotty timber requires sharp wedges. 
H.C.Boun,Handbock of Proverbs,p. 438.(1855) 
13 
Lay on more wood; ashes give money. This 
is an Italian prov erb: Mette pur sii legna, che 
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in ogni modo la cenere val danari. Used 
ironically when a person is seen laying too 
much wood on the fire. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 65. (1678) 
Lay on more Wood; the Ashes will yield Money. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3152. (1732) 


1 
The grene wode is hotter than the other whan 
it is wel kyndeled. 

Eart Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 
losophirs (1877), p. 65. (1477) 

In greene wood we may see, that where as the 
fuell is not most apt for burning, yet the fire 
lasteth longer. 

Tuomas WILSON, The Arte of Rhetoric (1909), 
p. 84. (1553) 

Greenest wood, though kindlinge longe, yet hot- 
test most it burns. 

GEOFFREY WHITNEY, A Choice of Emblemes, 
p. 173. (1586) 

Green wood makes a hot fire. 

Georce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 861. 
(1640) Ray, p. 30; FuLier, No. 1774. The 
French say, “Verde biche fait chaud feu.” 
There is an old English jingle, “Ash, when 
green, Is fire for a queen.” 


2 

This . . . game is sometimes called ‘““Touch- 
iron’ or ‘““Touch-wood’’; in these cases the 
players are safe only when they touch iron 
or wood. as may be previously agreed. They 
are liable to be touched only when they are 
running from one piece of iron or wood to 
another. 

Unknown, The Boys Own Book, Ὁ. 37. (1849) 
However, the modern superstition that touch- 
ing wood wards off misfortune, especially 
after untimely boasting, is founded on the 
idea underlying the old proverb, “He that 
talks much of happiness summons grief.” 
In Scotland touching cold iron is supposed 
to have the same virtue. 

Touch wood, it’s sure to come good. 
Notes and Queries. Ser. x, vol. vi, p. 231 
OLD WOOD TO BURN, see under AGE. 


II— Wood: Woods 
See also Forest 


3 
From the woods themselves it goes into the 
axe. 

Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 39b. (c. 
450) Midrash gives the following explana- 
tion: “When iron was created, the trees began 
to tremble. Iron therefore said to them, 
Wherefore do ye tremble? Let none of your 
wood enter into me, and not one of vou 
shall be hurt.” 


4 
Help the boy; He’s in a wood, poor child. 
BEAUMONT ANI) FLETCHER, The Mad Lover. Act 
tv. (c. 1616) 
I am afraid we are in a wood. No wonder the 
nation is puzzled. 
THomas Burton, Diary (1828), tii, 415. (1658) 
He is confused; he has lost himself in a wood 
Roseatson,Phraseologia Generalis,p.369.(1681) 


I assured him I was quite in a wood, and begged 
him to be more explicit. 

MapaMeE D’Arbsiay, Diary, 28 Nov., 1786. 
“All in a wood.” In a state of perplexity and 
bewilderment. 

ANNE E. Baker, Glossary of Northamptonshire 

Words and Phrases: Wood. (1854) 


in the middle of the journey of our life, 
I found me in a gloomy wood astray, 
Where the straight way was lost. 

(Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 

mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 

che la diritta via era smarrita.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto i, Ἰ. 1. (c. 1300) And 
Dante adds, “Ah! how hard a thing it is to 
tell what a wild, and rough, and stubborn 
wood this was, which in my thought renews 
the fear!” 


It is a strange Wood, that has never a dead 
Bough in it. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 2889. (1732) 
7 


He that fears leaves, let him not go into the 
wood. 

GeorcE HErpertT, Jucula Prudentum. No. 770 
(1640) In No. 1090 Herbert has, “He that is 
afraid of leaves, goes not to the wood.” From 
the Latin proverb, ‘‘Non venit ad silvam qui 
cuncta rubeta veretur.” 


To linger silent among the healthful woods 
(Tacitum silvas inter reptare salubris.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 4,1. 4. (20 B.C.) 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can 
Worpswortn, The Tables Turned. St. 6. (1798) 
In the woods a man casts off his years, as the 
snake its slough. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays: Nature. (18.36) 


9 

It is foolish to carry timber into the woods. 

(In silvam .. . ligna feras insanius.) 
Horacg, Satires, Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 34. (35 B.C¢.) 


- See also under Lasor Lost. 


You goe the wrong way to the woode, in 
making a gappe when the gate is open. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 288. (1580) 


Whoever seeks to learn the cause of his 
[Ovid’s] sorrow is asking that the sun be 
shown to him; he sees not the leaves in the 
wood. the soft grass in the open meadow 
or the water in the full stream. (Nec frondem 
in silvis, nec aperto mollia prato | gramina. 
nec pleno flumine cernit aquam. ) 

Ovip, Tristia. Bk. v, eleg. 4,1. 7. (c. A.D. 9) 
Plentie is no deintie, ye see not your owne ense 
I see, ye can not see the wood for the trees. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
Thou canst not or wilt not see wood for trees. 

Brian Μείβανοκε. Philotimus, sig. 52. (1583) 
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That Lyncius may be match’t with Gaulard’s 
sight, 
That sees not Paris for the houses’ height. 

Bisnop JosepnH HALL, Satires. iv, 1. (1597) 
Lyncius was one of the Argonauts, famed 
for his sharp sight. 

He could not have beene able as hee went along 
to have seene the Wood for Trees. 

James Howe, Dodona’s Grove, Ὁ. 217. (1640) 

You can’t see the wood for the trees. 

JONATHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i. 
(1738) Bartey, The Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. 60. 
(1941) Beepinc, The Twelve Disguises, 9. 2. 
(1942) etc., etc. The Germans say, “Mann 
kann den Wald nicht vor Baumen sehen ” 

The countryman ... having gone for the first 
time to see some famous city, complained on his 
return home that he could not see the city for 
the houses 

ΒΕ. C. Trenco, Medieval Church History. Ch. 
1. (1877) 

You can’t see the forest for the trees. 

WILLiaM Irisn, 7 Wouldn’t Be in Your Shoes, 
p. 43. (1943) 

Can’t see the wood for the trees now. This was the 
place where that cliché really meant something. 
When you were in the forest. you could not see 
the forest. 

Stuart Crorte, Congo Song. Ch. 27. (1943) 


1 
I'll lead him safely out of the wood of ruin. 
(Ex hoc saltu damni salvom ut educam foras. ) 
PLautus, Menaechmi, |. 987. (c. 200 B.C.) 
You’ve got a Milesian girl. I’m going to betroth 
her to this fellow and hedge my son in—he shan'’t 
be out of the wood. (Gnato saltum obsipiam.) 
Carecitius Statius, Wymnis. Frag 59. Loeb 
(c. 175 5.0.) 
Mr. Windham says we are not yet out of the 
wood, though we see the path through it. 
MapaAME D’Arptay, Letter, 20 Dec., 1792 
ἱ noticed a fresh sign that he was out of the wood. 
Epona Lyact (Ava Ε BayLy). Derrick Vaughan 
Ch. 1 (1889) 
When a patient reaches this stage [οἱ convales- 
cence] he is out of the woods. 
Owen Wister, The Virginian. Ch 29 (1502) 
We're not out of the woods yet. 
Frank Gruper. The Gift Horse, p. 207. (1942) 
2 
Do not boast until you see the enemy dead 
(μήπω μέγ᾽ εἴπῃς, πρὶν τελευτήσαντ'᾽ ἴδῃ.) 
ΘΟΡΠΌΓΠΙΕΒ, Fragment. (c. 425 Bc.) As quoted 
by Cicero, Ad Atticum Bk. iv, epis. 8. 
But, alas! I hallooed before I was out of the 
wood. 
WitiaMm Huntincton, The Bank of Faith Ὁ. 
85. (1801) 
There is a rustic adage, which warns us against 
self-gratulation before we are quite “out of the 
wood.” 
R. H. Barnam, The Ingoldsby Legends: Τὴ" 
Spectre of Tappington. (1840) 
Don’t halloa till you are out of the wood. This is 
a night for praying rather than boasting. 
Kincsiey, Hereward the Wake. Ch. 3. (1866) 


Yet, fellows, must I warn you not to shout 
Ere we have left the troublous wood behind 
Morris, The Earthly Paradise, i. i, 33. (1868) 
We must not halloa before we are out of the 
wood. 
Witt1aM De Morcan, [t Never Can Happen 
Again. Ch. 28. (1909) The Dutch sav, “Do 
not cry ‘Hi’ till you are over the bridge.” 


Do you think I was born in the wood, to be 
afraid of an owl? 
JONATHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial i. 
(1738) Repeated in Dial. iii. 
I wasn’t born in a wood to be scared by an owl. 
Hannau Cow ey, The Belle’s Stratagem. Act 
lili, sc. 1. (1780) PauLpinc, The Bucktais. 
Act v, sc. 3. (1815) Hatinurton, Wise Saws 
Ch. 16. (1843) 
You are a stupid booby to be scared by an owl. 
secin’ you was raised in the woods. 
T. C. HALisurtToN, Wise Saws. Ch. 17. (1843) 


I wasn’t brought up in the woods to be scared by 
owls. 


H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 139. (1939) 


Woods have tongues As walls have ears. 
TENNYSON, Balin and Balan, |. 522. (1885) 
WOODS HAVE EARS, see under Ear. 


5 

Even the gods have dwelt in the woods. . . 
The woods please us above all things. (Habi- 
tarunt di quoque silvas|.. nobis placeant 
ante omnia silvae.) 

VeERGIL, Eclogues. Ecl. ii, 1. 60. (37 B.C.) 
Once more, ye woods. farewell! (Ipsae rursus 
concedite silvae.) 

VerGIL, Eclogues. Ecl. x, 1. 63. 


6 
The woods are full of them. 

ALEXANDER WILSON, American Ornithology: 
Preface (1808) Quoting the remark of a boy 
returning from gathering wild-fiowers 

The woods is full of them. 

CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG, Lay On, Mac Duff, p 

67. (1942) 
Now the woods are full of them. 
H.C. Baltey,7he Apprehensive Dog,p.7.(1942) 


WOOING 
See also Widow: Wooing a Widow 


Many wooers, but little furniture. 
BuURCKRARDT, Arabic Proverbs. No. 649. (1817) 
A pretty girl, but too poor to obtain a hus. 
band. See also under Beauty 


8 
Courting and wooing bring dallying and doing 
WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains (1870), p. 320 
(1605) Ray, p. 48; FuLier, No. 6264. 
In fact, 'tis the season of billing and cooing. 
Amorous flying and fond pursuing. 
RoBert BUCHANAN, Fine Weather on the Di- 
gentia. Pt. i, st. 1. (a. 1891) 


9 
The last suitor wins the wench. 
Ranpce Corcrave, Dictionary: Aimé. (1611) 
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The last suitor wins the maid. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 15. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4624. (1732) The 
French say, “Les derniers venus sont les 
mieux aimés” (The last comers are the best 
loved). 


1 
Thrise happie is that woyng 
That is not long a doyng. 

Ricuarp Epwarps, The Paradyse of Dainty 
Deuises. (a. 1566) 

Blest is the wooing that’s not long a doing. 

Sir Gyles Goosecappe. Act iii, sc. 2. (1606) 
Blessed is the wooing, That is not long a-doing. 
As the saying is, when the parties are sufficiently 
known to each other, . . . take her without any 
more ado. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. vi, subs. 5. (1621) 
Happy’s the wooing, that’s not long in doing 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 48. (1670) 
Happy is the wooing that’s not long a-doing. 

James Ketty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 153. (1721) 
FIELDING, Tom Thumb. Act ii, sc. 9. (1730) 
FraNkLin, Poor Richard, 1734, etc., etc. 

“Thrice happy’s the wooing that’s not long a- 
doing !” 
So much time is saved in the billing and cooing. 

R. H. Barnam, The Ingoldsby Legends: Sir 
Rupert the Fearless. (1842) 

The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 

The light that lies 

In woman's eyes, 

Has been my heart’s undoing. 

THomas Moore. The Time I’ve Lost in Woo- 
ing. (a. 1852) The Germans say, “Mit lieb- 
habereien wird viele Zeit vergeudet” (In 
courtship much time is wasted). 


2 
She’s courted been by many a lad, 
And knows how sparking’s done. 
T. G. FessenpEN, Poems, p. 77. (1804) 
He went a sparking among the rosy country girls. 
Irvine, Salmagundi, xv, 396. (1807) 
[1 be cursed if I wouldn’t spark that little fusee 
myself. 
J. P. Kennepy, Horse Shoe Robinson, ii, 34. 
(1835) 
All ye young sparkers, come listen to me. 
A. B. Loncstreet, Georgia Scenes,p.t77.(1835) 


3 
Sunday’s wooing draws to ruin. 
HENDERSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 9. (1832) 
4 
Where wooers hoppe in and out, long time 
may bryng 
Him that hoppeth best, at last to have the 
ryng. 
Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 3. (1562) 
He that runs fastest gets the ring. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, i, 1, 
144. (1594) 


δ 
A maiden with many wooers often chooses 
the worst. 

James Kexty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 32. (1721) 


He woos for cake and pudding. 
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James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 172. 
Who may wooe but [without] cost? 
James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 352. 


6 
If Euphues had not seene thee willyng to be 
wonne he woulde neuer haue woed thee. 

JoHN LyLy, Euphues (Arber), p. 89. (1579) 
Wooe hir, win hir, and weare hir. 

LyLy, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 307. See 

also under WINNING. 
The younger shee is, the sooner shee is to bee 
wooed, and the fayrer shee is, the likelier to bee 
wonne. 

Ly_y, Euphus and His England, p. 314. 

To win a maiden’s hold a thing soon done, 
For nature framed all women to be won. 
(Tu per mille custodie entro a i piu casti 
verginei alberghi il guardo altrui portasti.) 

TorQuato Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata. Canto 

ii, st. 15. (1581) Fairfax, tr. 
A woman, and therefore to be won. 

ROBERT GREENE, Perimedes. (1588) 

She 's beautiful and therefore to be woo’'d: 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry VI, v, 3, 78. (1591) 
She is a woman, therefore may be ννοο ἃ, 

She is a woman, therefore may be won. 

SHAKESPEARE, 7itus Andronicus, ii, 1, 82.(1593) 
Was ever woman in this humour ννοο ἡ ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 

SHAKESPEARE, Richard 111,1, 2, 228. (1592) 
Gentle thou art and theretore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed; 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 

SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets. No. xli. (1609) 
Women were in their creation ordained to be 
wooed, and to be won. 

Joun Forp, A Line of Life, Ὁ. 59. (1620) 
Her vertue and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo’d, and not unsought be won. 

Mi ton, Paradise Lost. Bk. viii, 1. 502. (1667) 
Every woman may be won. 

Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch. 19. (1823) 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 
worth the winning. 

LoncretLow, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Pt. iii. (1858) 


7 
{He] began to boord hir. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 332. (1580) 
He wooeth well, that meaneth no yll. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 350. 
Shee did not hang for thy mowing. 
Ly.y, Euphues and His England, p. 390. 
He will get the poor man’s answer. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 165. (1721) 
A flat refusal. 


8 
"Tis the quarry that flees that the huufer 
follows. (Venator sequitur fugientia. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 9, 1. 9. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Many desire what flees them, and hate what 
stands still. (Quod refugit, multae cupiunt: odere 
quod instat.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 717. (c. 1 B.C.) 
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You pursue, I fly; you fly, } pursue. Such is my 
mind. (Insequeris, fugio; fugis, insequor; haec 
mihi mens est.) 

MastIiaL, Epigrams. Bk. v, epig. 83. (c. A. Ὁ. 90) 
If thou flee it, it shal flee thee; 

Folowe it, and folowen shal it thee. 
(Se tu le suiz, il te suira, 
Se tu t’en fuiz, il s’en fuira.) 

JEAN DE Meunc, Roman de la Rose, 1. 4357. 

(c. 1270) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 4783. (c. 1365) 
Flee it [love], and it will flee thee, 
Follow it, and it will follow thee. 

Tuomas Howe Lt, 1. His Devises, Ὁ. 64. (1581) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 55 (1678) has, 
“Follow love and it will flee, flee love and 
it will follow thee,” a form cited also by 
FULLER, Gnomologia, No. 6258. (1732) There 
is a Latin proverb, “Honor sequitur fugien- 
tem” (Honor follows him who flees from it), 
and the same thing has been said of glory, of 
pleasure, and of fortune. Bacon, Advance- 
ment of Learning, bk. ii, refers to “that con- 
ceit, elegantly expressed by the Emperor 
Charles V., ‘that fortune hath somewhat the 
nature of a woman, if she be too much wooed 
she is the farther οἵ. " HEywoop, Proverbs, 
(1546), has, “Follow pleasure and then will 
pleasure flee; Flee pleasure and pleasure will 
follow thee.” The French say, “Courez tou- 
jours apres le chien, jamais i! vous mordra” 
(Keep on running after the dog and it will 
never bite you). 

I have pursued her as love hath pursued me; 

which hath been on the wing of all occasions. 

And that hath taught me to say this: 

“Love like a shadow flies when substance love 
pursues ; 

Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues.” 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 2, 208. (1601) 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue: 
So court a mistress, she denies you; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men? 
Ben Jonson, That Women Are but Men’s 
Shadows. (a. 1635) 
Flee, and she follows; follow, and she’ll flee; 
Than she there’s none more coy; there’s none 
more fond than she. 

FRANCIS Quar_Les, Emblemes. Bk. i,No.4.(1635) 
You think that you are Ann’s suitor; that you 
are the pursuer and she the pursued; that it is 
your part to woo, to persuade, to prevail, to 
overcome. Fool: it is you who are the pursued, 
the marked-down quarry, the destined prey. 

SHaw, Man and Superman. Act ii. (1903) 
Pursued man loves to think himself pursuer. 

EpMUND VANCE Cooke, From the Book of Ex- 
tenuations: Ruth. (1926) A columnist in the 
El Paso Times puts it thus, “A man always 
chases a woman until she catches him.” 


1 
Doth not the Cow loe to the Bull, doth not 
the Mare neigh to the Horse? 

Greorce Petrmigz, Petite Pallace, p. 154. (1576) 
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We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We should be woo’d and were not made to woo. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 
1, 241. (1596) 
Though I lov’d you well, I woo’d you not; 
And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man, 
Or that we women had men’s privilege 
Of speaking first. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, iii, 2, 134. (1601) 
All naturally fly what does pursue: 
Tis fit men should be coy when women woo. 
ConcrevE,Old Batchelour. Act iv, sc. 5. (1693) 
When petticoats woo, breeks may come speed. 
JAMEs KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 346. (1721) 
It is Time to marry, when the Woman woes the 
Man. 
TrromAs Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3019. (1732) 
That you’re in a terrible taking, 
By all these sweet oglings I see, 
But the fruit that will fall without shaking, 
Indeed is too mellow for me. 
Mary Wortley Montacu, To a Lady Making 
Love. (a. 1762) 


2 
To woo is a pleasure in a young man, a fault 
in an old. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) 
To woo is a Pleasure in a young Man, but a 
Phrenzy in an old. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5254. (1732) 


3 
Better woo o’er midden than o’er moss. 
Jonn Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 231. (1678) 
Biting an’ scarting [scratching] is Scots fowk’s 
wooing. 
Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, Ὁ. 232. 


4 
Affection faints not hke a pale-fac’d coward, 
But then woos best when most his choice is 
froward. 
SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis, |. 569. (1593) 
I now will court her in the conqueror’s style: 
“Come, see, and overcome.” 
MaAssInGER, Afaid of Honour. Act ii, sc. 1.( 1622) 
I'll woo her as the lion woos his bride. 
Joun Home, Douglas. Act i, sc. 1. (1756) 
He i climbs the tall tree has won right to the 
ruit, 
He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in his 
suit. 
WaLter Scott, The Talisman. Ch. 26. (1825) 
Ah, me! it was he that won her 
Because he dared to climb. 
Tuomas Barrey Atprica, Nocturne. (c. 1890) 
FAINT HEART NE’ER WON FAIR LADY, 566 HEART. 


5 
Soft pleadings make the hard heart melt. 
(Vincuntur molli pectora dura prece.) 
TrsuLtus, Elegies. Bk. iii, οἷος. 4,1]. 76. (19 8. Cc.) 
Lions fawne when they are clawed, . . . woemen 
yeelde when they are courted. 
Joun Lyty, Buphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 350. (1580) 
As ye straightest wands are to be bent when 
they be small, so the presisest Virgins are to be 
won when they be young. 
νὰν, Euphues and His England, p. 426. 
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But words are words; I never yet did hear 


That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the ear. 


SHAKESPEARE, Othello, i, 3, 218. (1605) 
I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 
Stir Joan Sucxkiime, ’Tis Now, Since I Sat 
Down Before. (a. 1642) 
Sighed and looked unutterable things. 
TuHomson, Seasons: Summer, |. 1188. (1727) 


᾿ 
When a man goes a-courting, and hopes for 
success, he must begin with doing, and not 
saying. 

Royatt Ty er, The Contrast, Act ii. (1790) 


II—Wooing: Advice 


2 
He that will win his dame must do 
As Love does when he bends his bow; 
With one hand thrust the lady from, 
And with the other pull her home. 
Butter, Hudibras. Pt. ii, canto 1, |. 449. (1663) 
3 
But friends are men, and love can baffle lords: 
The earl both woos and courts her for him- 
self. 
Rosert Greene, Friar Bacon, |. 639. (1594: 
Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself 
And trust no agent. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 1, 
182. (1598) 
Ir, the way of love and glory, 
Each tongue best tells his own story. 
Sir THoasas Oversury, Of the Choice of a 
Wife. (a. 1613) 
He went to woo her for a friend and married her 
himsell. 
BurcKxaarpt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 304. (1817) 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes over- 
running with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, “Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John” 
LONCPELLOW, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Pt. iii, concluding lines. (1858) 


4 
Frivolous minds are won by trifles. (Parva 
leves capiunt animos. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriac. Bk. i, 1. 159. (c. 1 B.C.) 
Win her with gifts, if she respect not words; 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

iii, i, 89. (1594) 
It was a happy age when a man might have wooed 
his wench with a pair of kid leather gloves, a silver 
thimble, or with a tawdry lace; but now a velvet 
gown, a chain of pearl, or a coach with four 
horses will scarcely serve the turn. 


Barnasy Ricu, My Lady’s Looking Glass. (c. 


1600) 
Giving presents to a woman to secure her love, 
is as vain as endeavouring to fill a sieve with 
water. 
Evwarp Warp, Female Policy, p. 23. (1716) 
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5 
Do not begin your wooing with the maid. (Non 
tibi ab ancilla est incipienda venus. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 386. (c. 1 B.C.) 


6 

Employ soft flatteries, and words which de- 
light the ear. (Blanditias molles, auremque 
iuvantia verba | adfer. ) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 159. (c. 1 B.C.) 
If vou can, truly; if not, at any rate readily. (Si 
poteris, vere, si minus, apta tamen.) 

Ovin, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. i, 1. 228. 

A man shal winne us best with flaterve. 

CHAUCER, Tale of the Wyf of Bath,l.76.(c.1388) 
Flatter and praise, commend, extol their graces; 
Though ne’er so black, savy they have angels’ faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

iii, 1, 102. (1594) 
The firmest purpose of a woman’s heart 
To well-timed, artful flattery may yield. 

GForce Lito, Elmerick. (1740) 

Have you found out that every woman is in- 
fallibly to be gained by every sort of flattery, 
and every man by one sort or other? 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 16 March, 1752. 
The surest way to hit a woman’s heart is to take 
aim kneeling. 

DovucLas JERROLD, The Way to a Woman’s 

Heart. (c. 1850) 


7 
He that would the mother win, must with the 
daughter first begin. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 43. (1678) 
FuLLErR, Gnomologisa. No. 6266. (1732) 


Il1I—Wooing and Wedding 


Never wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a love-lorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrong you're doing? 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, The Maid’s Remonstrance. 

(1822) 

Always to court and never to wed 

Is the happiest life that ever was Jed. 
H.W. Tompson, Body, Boots and Britches, Ὁ. 


482. (1940) 
9 


A man may wooe where he will, but he will 
wed where his hap is. 

Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 12. (c. 1595) 
A man may woo whar he will, but wed whar he 
is wierd {destined |. 

Joun Ray, Proverbs: Scottish, p. 230. (1678) 
A man may woo where he will, but wed where 
his wife is. 

James Ket ty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 27. (1721) 
10 Had I not been witcht, .. . 
The termes that longe to weddyng had warnde 

mee. 
First wooyng for woing, banna for bannyng. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
He vnto hir a goodly tale began, 

More like a wooer than a wedded man. 

Joun Hrywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. 


WOOL 


ee SH ante 


1 

fe wooing should be a daye after the wed- 
ng. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 84. (1579) 

1 wonder at his haste: that I must wed 

Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 5, 119. 

(1595) 

The Wooing was a Day after the Wedding. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4840.(1732) 


2 
Men .. . dream in courtship, but in wedlock 
wake. 

Pore, The Wife of Bath, ). 103. (1714) Quoted 


by CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 38. 
(1875) 


3 
Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed: maids are May when they are 
maids, but the sky changes when they are 
Wives. 
SHAKESPEARE, Ay You Like It, iv, 1, 147. (1600) 
Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done, joy's soul lics in the doing: 
That ae belov’d knows nought that knows not 
this: 
Men prize the thing ungain’d more than it is. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus, i, 2, 312. (1601) 

What a pity it is that marryin’ spoils courtin’. 
T. C. Hacisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 17. (1843) 
You must not contrast too strongly the hours of 

courtship with the years of possession. 
BENJAMIN DisrazLt, Speech, 17 March, 1845. 
Pleasant the snaffle of Courtship, improving the 
manners and carriage; 
But the colt who is wise will abstain from the 
terrible thorn-bit of Marriage. 
Kipiinc, Certain Maxims of Hafiz. (1886) 
4 A mad-brain rudesby, full of spleen; 
Who woo'd in haste and means to wed at 
leisure. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2, 
11. (1594) Marry IN HASTE, REPENT AT LEI- 
SURE, sce under MARRIAGE. 


WOOL 


Many a one goes for wool and comes back 
shorn. (Muchos van por lana y vuelven tras- 
quilados. ) 

CERVANTES, Don QulLxoTE. Pt. i, ch. 7. (1605) 
Repeated in ii, 14, 43, 67. A Spanish proverb 
that goes back to a poem of Fernan Gonzales 
(c. 1250). The Germans say, ‘“Mancher geht 
nach Wolle aus und kommt geschoren scibst 
nach Haus.” An English variant is, “Many 
go out for clothes and come home stripped ” 

Many go out for wool, and come home shorn. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 220. (1678) 

Several come for wool that return shorn. 

Tnomas D'’Urrey, The Comical History of Don 
Quixote. Pt. i, act iv, sc. 1. (1694) 

Many go to seek wool, and come home shorn 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 148. (1710) 

Lack-a-day ! thou art one of those that come out 
for wool, and art sure to go home shorn. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. Ch. 23. (1822) 
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WOOL 


You are one of the happy sheep that go out for 
wool, and come home shorn. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 36. (1824) 

If such as came for wool, sir, went home shorn, 
Where was the wrong I did them? 

BrRowninoG, Mr. Sludge “The Medium.” (1864) 
Some go [to Ascot] intent on repairing the rav- 
ages of Epsom or Newmarket; and not a few 

. who go for wool come away shorn. 
᾿ G. W. E. Russe ti, Sketches, p. 315. (1910) 


It’s better to give the fleece than the sheep 
Jonn Davies, The Scourge of Folly: Proverbs, 
p. 76. (1611) 
You were better give the wool than the sheep. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) The 
Italians say, “Meglio ὃ dar la lana che la 
pecora.” 


Dere was an old nigga. dey call’d him Uncle 
Ned, 
He’s dead long ago, long ago; 
He had no wool on de top ob de head, 
De place wha de wool ought to grow. 


STEPHEN CoLLins Foster, Old Uncle Ned 
(1848) 


You may keep Wool till it’s Dirt, and Flax 
till it’s Silk. 
THomas FuLLErR, Gnomologia. No. 5950.(1732) 


9 
He wrangles often about goat’s wool. (Rixa- 
tur de lana saepe caprina.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 15. (20 B.c.) 
About trifles. 


10 
Mother held up her head as if she were all 
wool and a yard wide. 
W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Rise of Silas Lapham, Ὁ. 
237. (1885) 


You're... all wool, a yard long and a yard 
wide. 
Jack Lonpon, The Valley of the Moon, p. 60. 
(1913) 


They think that town is al] merino. 
O. Henry, New York by Camp-Fire Light. 
(1911) 


When the farmers complained, saying, “We 
had sown cotton by the banks of the Nile. and 
lo! the rains came out of season and ruined 
it,” he answered, ‘Ye should have sown 
woo! !”’ 
Kuosals, the ignorant slave whom Harun-al- 
Rashid made Governor of Egypt after he had 


conquered it. (c. 800) See CRANMER-ByYNG. 
Rose Garden of Sa’di, p. 29. 


12 

I hate her who gives because she must, and 

who, herself unmoved, is thinking of her wool. 

(De lana cogitat ipsa sua.) 

Ovip, Artis Amatoriae. Bk. ii, 1. 686. (c. 1 B.C.) 

“Cogitare de lana sua” is a proverbial phrase, 
“to be thinking about her work,” to be un- 
concerned about anything. Ovid is speaking 
about the behavior of a woman during love- 
making. 
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WORD 


The Papist prays with mouth, his minde on 
gathering woolle doth goe. 
TrmotTHy KENDALL, Eptgrammes, Ὁ. 15. (1577) 
The Scots say, “Your mind’s chasing mice.” 
WOOL-GATHERING, see under WITS. 


1 
There is no woo! so coafse but it will take 
some colour, no matter so unlykely which with 
words may not be made probable. 

GeorcE Petrie, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 198. (1576) 
There is no wool so white but the Diar can make 
blacke. 

Joan Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 330. (1580) FULLER, Gnomologia. 
No. 4927. (1732) Wotcor, Middlesex Elec- 
tion. (1802) 

It is ill Wooll that will take no Dye. 
Cares Btiount, tr., Philostratus,p.243.(1680) 


2 
A wool-seller knows a wool-buyer. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 159. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 484. (1732) 
Wool sellers ken ay wool buyers. Roguish peo- 
ple know their own consorts. 
: James Kae ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 341. (1721) 


He wresteth all the Scriptures & setteth them 
clean agaynst the woll. 

WILL1AM TINDALE, Exposition of I John, iv. 

(1531) 

What should your face thus agayne the woll be 
shorne 

For one fall? 

Joux Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
Fromeward [froward] signifieth as muche as 
Shorne against the wooll. 

Rospert Peterson, Galateo, Ὁ. 25. (1576) 

That goes against the wooll. 

NiIcHOLAS Breton, Wit of Wit, p. 60. (1599) 
Let us turn clean contrary way, and brush our 
former words against the wool. 

Sm THoomas Urquaart, tr., Rabelais. Pt. ii. ch. 

36. (1693) 
AGAINST THE GRAIN, see under GRAIN. AGAINST 
THE HAIR, see under Hair. 


4 
In half an hour [he can] come out an original 
democrat, dyed in the wool. 
DanreL Wesster, Speech, 10 Feb., 1830. 
As patent a dyed-in-the-woo] Democrat as Theo- 
core Fog himself. 
J.P. Kennepy, The Annals of Quodlibet, ii, 52. 
(1840) 
I’m ᾿ true born ginuine American, dyed in the 
wool. 
Ann S. Stepuens, High Life in New York, ii, 
40. (1843) 
True blue, dyed in the wool. 
J. R. Girmorz, My Southern Friends, x, 120. 
(1863) 
If in any dyed woollen fabric the colour has been 
imparted to it while it was yet in the state of 
unspun wool, it is said to be wool-dyed, or to 
have been dyed in the wool. 
Hume, Dyeing Textile Fabrics, p. 289.(1885) 
[ἸῺ a dyed-in-the-wool Rebel. 
W.N. Harsen, The Georgians, p. 209. (1904) 


I’m a dycd in the wool Presbyterian. 
Lian BELL, Carolina Lee, p. 225. (1906) 
Dyed in the wool. Thorough-going, out-and-out. 
PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


5 
He ain’t so big a fool as to have the wool 
drawd over his eyes in that way. 

FRANCES M. WuHuiItTcHerR, The Widow Bedott 
Papers. Ch. 15. (1856) 

They think they find a prize, 
If they can only pull their wool over other peo- 
ple’s eyes. 

J. R. Barriett, Dictionary of Americanisms: 
Wool. (1859) Quoted as from a “New York 
paper.” Bartlett cites also, “He can’t pull 
the wool over this child’s eyes,” from A 
Strav Yankee in Texas 

She “pulled the wool” over the eves of his wife. 

J. G. Ho.ianp, Sevenoaks, p. 259. (1875) 

I don’t propose he shall pull the wool over my 
eyes. 

W. Ὁ. Howe ts, The Rise of Silas Lapham. Ch 
7. (1884) 

Don't go lettin’ this woman pull a lot o’ wool over 
your eyes, son. 

E. 5. Garpner, The Case of the Turning Tide, 
p. 241. (1941) 

What a swell time he’s had pulling the wool over 
our eyes. 

ANNE Nasu, Said with Flowers, p. 91. (1943) 

MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL, see under Cry. 


WORD 


6 
For an ailing disposition words are physicians. 
(ὀργῆς νοσούσης εἰσὶν ἰατροὶ λόγοι.) 

AESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound, |. 380. (c. 470 
B.C.) 

For an ailing mind words are physicians. (ψυχῆς 
yooovans εἰσὶν ἰατροὶ λόγοι.) 

Ριυταβοη, Consolatio ad Apollonium. Sec. 
102B. (c. a.p. 95) Quoting Aeschylus, but al- 
tering the first word. It is in this form that 
the saying has become proverbial. Cited by 
ErasMus, Adagia, iii, i, 100, with the Latin, 
“Animo aegrotanti medicus est oratio.” 
Cicero, Tusculanarum Disputationum, iii, 
31, 76, quotes the line with his own transla- 
tion, ‘““Mederi posse rationem iracundiae.” 

The spoken word is man’s physician in grief 
(λύπηφ ἰατρός ἐστιν ἀνθρώποις λόγοτ.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag.559K.(c. 300 B.C.) 
There are words and sayings whereby you may 
soothe the pain. (Sunt verba et voces, quibus 
hunc lenire dojorem.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 1, 1. 34. (20 B.C.) 
Apt words have power to swage 
The tumors of a troubl’d mind. 

Mitton, Samson Agonistes, |. 184. (1671) 

A word in season spoken 
May calm the troubled breast. 
CHARLES JEFFREYS, A Word in Season.(c. 1820) 


Foulest of plagues do I deem dissembling 

words, (αΐσχιστον εἶναί φημι συνθέτου: λόγουτ.) 

ArscuyLus, Prometheus Bound, |. 686. (c. 470 
B.C.) 


WORD 


Double wordes slye, 
Swich as men clepe a “word with two visages.” 
Cuaucer (?), Trotlus, Bk. v, 1. 898. (c. 1380) 


-..--.- ᾿ - .. 


Ί 
Words provoke to senseless wrath. (ὀργῆς 
ματαίας εἰσὶν αἵτιοι λόγοι.) 

AESCHYLUS, Fragments. Frag. 260 Loeb. (ς. 458 

Β. 6.) See StosaEus, Anthology, iii, 20. 
By words the mind is winged. (λογοισί τἄρα καὶ 
πτεροῦνται.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Birds, 1. 1446. (414 B.C.) 
Well, well (quoth she) many wels, many buckets. 
Yes (quoth he) and many woordes, many buffets. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 


2 
A word is like a bird: when he has sent it 
forth a man cannot recapture it. 

Auikar, Teachings. Col. vii, 1. 98. (c. 575 Β. 6.) 
A four-horse chariot cannot overtake the spoken 
word. 

Tzu Kuno, A phorism. Quoted by ConFucius, 
Analects. Bk. xii, ch. 8. (c. 500 B.c.) Tzu 
Kung is paraphrasing a still older Chinese 
proverb, “Yi yen chi ch'u, shib ma nan chui” 
(One word let out, a swift horse cannot 
overtake it). 

It is as easy to recall a stone thrown violently 
irom the hand as a word which has left your 
tongue. (οὔτ᾽ ἐκ χερὸς μεθέντα καρτερὸν λίθον 
ῥᾷον κατασχεῖν, οὔτ᾽ ἀπὸ yAwoons λόγον.) 

MENANDER, Fragments. Frag. 1092.(c. 300 B. C.) 
The word once spoken flies beyond recall. (Semel 
emissum volat irrevocabile verbum.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 71. (20 B.C.) 
The written word, unpublished, can be destroyed, 
but the spoken word can never be recalled. 
(Delere licebit | quod non edideris; nescit vox 
missa reverti.) 

Horace, De Arte Poelica, |. 389. (20 B.C.) 

The spoken word cannot possibly be recalled. 
ἰῥηθὲν ἀναλαβεῖν ἀδύνατον.) 

Ριυτάκοη, οταϊα: Education of Children, 

10F. (c. A.v. 95) 
Words uttered are my masters, but 1 am the 
master of those I do not speak. 

SALOMON Ibn GapmroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No 338. (ς. 1050) 

Thou hast the power until the word is spoken; 
then does it gain mastery over thee. 

Sap, Bustan. Ch. vii, Apol. 3. (c. 1257) 
Shafts once shot return not to the bow. 

Sap, Gudistan. Ch. viii, maxim 54. (c. 1258) 
Thing that is sevd is seyd; and forth it gooth 
Though him repente, or be him leef or looth 

Craucer, Maunciples Tale, |, 251. (c. 1386) 
Man hath power ouer his wordis til they be 
spoken, & whan he hath ones vttered them he 
hath noo power ouer hem. 

Earc Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 50. (1477) Quoting Socrates. 
I am mayster ouer my wordes or it be pro- 
nunced, but whan it is spoken I am seruaunt 
therto. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Savenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 106. (1477) 

A worde ones spokyn reuoked can nat be. 

Barcray, Shyp of Folys (1874), i, 108. (1509) 
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Words have wings, and once let slip can never 
be recalled. 

ROBERT GREENE, Royal Exchange. (1590) 
Passed sentence may not be recall’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, i,1,147.(1593) 
Words are like to arrows, which are easily shot 
out, but hardly got in again. 

THomas Lopcz, The Divel Coniured, Ὁ. 83. 

(1596) 
A word and a stone let goe, cannot be called backe. 

TyHomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 240. (1633) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 485. (1732) From 
the Spanish, “Palabra y piedra suelta, no 
tiene vuelta.” 

The word spoke is past recalling. 

Joun CLarKeE, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 51. (1639) 

A word unspoken is, like the sword in thy scab- 
bard, thine: if vented, thy sword is in another’s 
hand. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, Enchiridion. Cent. iii, sec. 32. 
(1640) 

Our words are our own, if we keep them within. 

ALEXANDER BroME, in Roxburghe Ballads, viii, 
cix. (1646) 

Once out and always out. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 77. (1678) 
Words once spoke can never be recalled. 

WENTWORTH Ditton, tr., Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, 1. 438. (1680) 

A Word spoke, is an Arrow let fly. 

THomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 486. (1732) 
While the word is in your mouth it is your own; 
when ’tis once spoken, ’tis another’s. 

NATHAN BalILey, Dictionary: Word. (1736) 
The arrow belongs not to the archer when it has 
once left the bow; the word no longer belongs 
to the speaker when it has once passed his lips. 

HeEinricu HEINE, Religion and Philosophy: 
Preface. (1834) 

A word and a stone let go cannot be recalled. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 88. (1875) 
Boys flying kites haul in their white winged birds. 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 

“Careful with fire,” is good advice we know; 

“Careful with words,” is ten times doubly so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back 
dead, 

But God Himself can't kill them when they’re 
said. 

Wii Carterton, The First Settler’s Story. St. 
21. (c. 1890) 

A word that is not spoken never does any mis- 
chief. 

Cuartes A. Dana, The Making of a Newspuper 
Man. Maxim 4. (1895) 

Look out how you use proud words. 
When you let proud words go, it is not easv to 
call them back. 

Cart SanvBurc, Primer Lesson. (1920) 

Never more, says the old proverb, comes back 
the thrown stone or the spoken word. 

J. L. Garvin, The Observer, 12 Oct., 1924, p. 
12/3. The Germans say, “Geredt ist geredt, 
man kann es mit keinem Schwamme ab- 
wischen” (Spoken is spoken, you cannot 
wipe it out with a sponge). 
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1 
Give thine ears, hear the words that are said, 
give thy mind to interpret them; to put them 
in thy heart is good. 
AMEN-EM-APT, Teaching How to Live. Col. iii, 
1. 9. (c. 700 B.c.) Griffith, tr. 
Row down thine ear and hear the words of the 
wise. (Inclina aurem tuam, et audi verba sapien- 
tium.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, xxii, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
One of many passages which seem to indi- 
cate derivation from the Egyptian scribe. 


2 
As true a word as ever was spoken. 
TrmoTHy SHay Artuur, Ten Nights tn a Bar- 
room, Night i, p. 16. (1854) 


3 
No man shall be held responsible for words 
uttered in affliction. 
Babylonian Taimud: Baba Metzia, fo. 16b. (c. 
450) 


4 
Happy is he who hears and ignores; a hundred 
evils pass him by. 

Babylonian Talinud : Sanhedrin, fo. 7a. (c. 400) 
Who cannot bear one word will hear many. 

[ΒΝ Gasirolt, Mibhar ha-Peninim (Choice of 
Pearls). No. 95. (c. 1050) 

For foolish words deaf ears. (A folles parolles 
oreilles sourdes.) 

GABRIEL Meurier, Trésor des Sentences. (1558) 
The Spanish form is, “A palabras locas, orejas 
sordas.” 

For foolish talke, deafe eares. 

THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 69. (1633) 
For mad Words, deaf Ears. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1593.(1732) 
Of words wrung out from moments of agony may 
we not hope that, For mad words deaf ears, is 
often graciously true, even in the very courts of 
heaven? 

Trencn, Lessons in Proverbs. Ch. 6. (1853) 


5 
Words are the tokens current and accepted 
for conceits, as moneys are for values. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Bk. ii. (1605) 
Words are wise mens counters, they do but 
reckon by them: but they are the mony of fooles. 
Hosses, Leviathan. Bk. i, ch. 4. (1651) 
In his fondness for particular words and phrases 
there was a touch... of the cynical view that 
words are the counters with which the wise play 
their game. 
Jamus Bryctz, Biographical Studies: Lord Bea- 
consfield, p. 40. (1903) 


6 
Words are but words. 
BeauMONT AND FLetcurr, The Little French 
Lawyer. Act i, sc. 1. (c. 1620) 


7 
Withhold not a helpful word in season. (Nec 
retineas verbum in tempore salutis. ) 

Ben Sura, Book of Wisdom ( Ecclesiasticus), iv, 
23. (c. 190 B.c.) Oe5csterley, tr. The accepted 
version is, “Refrain not to speak, when there 
is occasion to do good.” 


WORD 


A fool travaileth with a word, as a woman in 
labour of a child. (A facie verbi parturit fatuus, 
tamquam gemitus partus infantis.) 

BEN Sir, Book of Wisdoim, xix, 11. 
As an arrow stuck in the fleshy thigh, so is the 
word in the belly of a fool. (Sagitta infixa femori 
carnis, sic verbum in corde stulti.) 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom, xix, 12. 


8 
Changing [exchanging] of words is the light- 
ing of hearts. 

H.G.Bonn,Handbook of Proverbs,p.336.(1855) 
Q 


The second word makes the fray. 

5. G. CuHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 141 
5 (1938) A Japanese proverb. See under BLow 
1 
How strong an influence works in well-placed 
words. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, The Gentleman Usher. Act 

iv, sc. 1. (1606) 

Syllables govern the world. 

SELDEN, 7able-Talk: Power, State. (a. 1654) 
It is astonishing the power of words over men. 
(C'est étonnant, le pouvoir des mots sur les 
hommes.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Sayings 

GourGAtD, Mémoires, ii, 109. 

With words we govern men. 

DisrakEvi, Contarini Fleming, i, 21. (1832) 
Words are, of course, the most powerful drug used 
by mankind. 

RupyarpD K1piinc, Speech, 14 Feb., 1923 
"1 
Bare words are no good bargain. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 85. (1639) 
Bare words are no lawful bargain. 

Linc, comp., Politeuphuia, p 183. (1669) 

One cannot live by selling ware for words. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 154. (1670) 
He that sells wares for words, must live by the 

loss. 

James Ke ty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 173. (1721) 
Bare Words buy no Barley. 
ap uOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 838. (1732) 


(1817) See 


1 

So much is the worth of words as the heart 

feels. (Tantum verba valent, quantum mens 
sentiat illa.) 

CoLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon, 1. 11. (c. 
A. Ὁ. 600) 


13 

There were four words of which the Master 
barred the use: he would have no “shall’s.” 
no ‘“must’s,” no “certainly’s,” no “I’s.” (Chee 
put gnee quay luk IGn sun.) 

Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. vii, ch. 20. (c. 500 
B.c.) This is Jennings's translation, which 
Giles considers the best rendcring of a more 
than usually cryptic passage. 

Specious words confound virtue, and impatience 
in small matters may confound great plans. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xv, ch. 26. 

The wise man is never reckless in his choice of 
words. 

Conrucivus, Analects. Bk. xvii, ch. 10. 


WORD 


Without knowing the force of words, it is im- 
possible to know men. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xx, ch. 3. 


For one word a man is often deemed wise; 
for one word he is often decmed foolish. We 
should be careful indeed in what we say. 

Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xix, ch. 25. (c. 500 
B.C.) 

A little word hath often marred or made men’s 
fortunes, (πολλά τοι σμικροὶ λόγοι | ἔσφηλαν ἤδη 
καὶ κατώρθωσαν βροτούς.) 

SopHocies, Electra, 1. 415. (c. 409 B.c.) The 
Greek proverbial form is, ῥῆμα mapa καιρὸν 
ῥηθὲν ἀνατρέπει βίον (A word out of season 
may mar the course of a whole life). 

For light and winged words there is a most heavy 
penalty. (διότι κούφων καὶ πτηνῶν λόγων βαρυτάτη 
ζημία.) 

Prato, Laws. Bk. iv, sec. 717D. (c. 345 BC.) 
Repeated in sec. 935A. 

Just for a word, the lightest thing in the world, 
is ordained, according to the divine Plato, heavi- 
est punishment, coming from both gods and men. 
(λόγοι: δὲ κοιφοτάτοι πράγματος βαρυτάτη (nua 
κατὰ τὸν θεῖον Πλάτωνα καὶ παρὰ θεῶν ἕπεται καὶ 
rap ἀνθρώπων.) 

ῬΙΟΤΆΚΟΗ, Moralia: How to Profit by One’s 
Enemies. Sec. 90C. (c. A.v. 95) Plutarch 
quotes Plato’s saying again in secs. 456) and 
SO5C. 

Small words sometimes grow into mighty strife. 
(Lis verbis minimis interdum maxima crescit.) 

Cato (2), Disticha. Bk. ii, No. 11. (c. 175 B Cc.) 
A single little word can strike him dead. (Ein 
Wortlein kann ihn fallen.) 

Martin Lutier, Table-Talk. No. 430.(a. 1546) 
Referring to the Pope. 

Often a single word betrays a great design. (Sou- 
vent d’un grand dessein un mot nous fait juger.) 

Racine, Athalie. Act ‘i, sc. 6. (1691) 

A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill. 

Byron, Lara. Canto ii, 1. 222. (1814) 

More than one war has been started bv a single 
word. 

ΤΟΝ Lewis Burckuarnt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 312. (1817) 


2 

My speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power . . . 
But we speak the wisdom of God in a mys- 
tery, even the hidden wisdom, which God or- 
dained before the world unto our glory. (74 «s 
σοφίας λόγοις.) 

New Testament: I Corinthians, ii, 4, 7. (¢. A.D. 
60) The Vulgate is, ‘‘Humanae sapientiae 
verbis.” 

I... speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness. (dAnGelas καὶ σωφροσύνης ῥήματα ἀποφθέγγο.- 
μαι. 

ΝΣ Testament: Acts, xxvi, 25. (c. Α.Ὁ. 65) 
The Vulgate is “Veritatis, et sobrietatis verba 
loquor.” 

Words pregnant with celestial fire. 

Wrziam Cowrsr, Boadicea. St. 9. (1780) Evi- 

dently derived from “Some heart once preg- 
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nant with celestial fire,” from Gray, Elegy 
Written in a Country Church-yard, 1. 46. 
(1750) 
Large, divine, and comfortable words. 
TENNYSON, Coming of Arthur, |. 267. (1870) 


3 
The evening chat is not like the morning’s 
tattle. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Parole. (1611) 
Evening words are not like to morning. 
HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 69. (1640) 


4 
Better no words then words unfitly placed. 
RANDLE CoTGRAVE, Dictionary: Taire. (1611) 
The Germans say, ‘Besser ein lebendiges 
Wort als hundert todte” (Better one living 
word than a hundred dead ones). 


5 
Words build no walls. (λόγοισι προάγει. .. 
ἔργοισι δ᾽ οὐδὲ κινεῖ.) 

CRATINUS, Fragments. (c. 450 B.c.) See Kocx, 
Com. Att. Frag., i, 100. Quoted by Cratinus 
from a still older play, in ridicule of the de- 
lay shown by Pericles in building a wall about 
Athens. See PLlutarcu, Lives: Pericles, xiii, 5. 

Words do not supply valor. (Verba virtutem non 
addere.) 

SALLUsT, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 58. (c. 41 B.C.) 


6 
The words she spoke of Mrs. Harris, lambs 
could not forgive . . . nor worms forget. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. Ch. 40. (1844) 
Words of anger and resentment, 
Hot and humming like a hornet. 
LONGFELLOW, Hiawatha, xvii, 10. (1855) 
THE SADDEST WORDS, see wader REGRET. 


7 
Words spoken in private by men are heard in 
heaven like thunder. 
DooLitTLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 496. (1872) 
An ancient Chinese saying. 


8 
At three words, he is at the top of the house 
{he is greatly excited ]. 
THomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 10. (1633) 
In three words she is at the roof of the house. 
James HOwELL, Proverbs, Ὁ. 15. (1659) 


9 

The words of the wise are as goads. (Verba 
sapientium sicut stimuli.) 

got Testament: Ecclestastes, xii, 11.(¢.250 B.C.) 
1 

Let no man deceive you with vain words. 
(μηδεὶς ὑμᾶς ἀπατάτω κενοῖς λόγοις.) 

New Testament: Ephesians, v, 6. (a. A.D. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “Nemo vos seducat inanibus 
verbis.” 

11 

It is not for one man to speake both many 
wordes and apte words. (Non est eiusdem, & 
multa, & oportuna dicere.) 

ErASMUS, Adagia. Chil. i, cent. ii, No. 99.(1523) 
Taverner, tr., fo. 13. Erasmus is quoting 
Quintilian, and Taverner comments, “To this 
agreeth the wyse man in his prouerbes where 
he sayeth, that unto muche speakynge is 
synne annexed.” 
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1 

A word before, is worth two behind. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 8. (c. 1595) 

Better one word in time than two afterwards 
HowELL, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 17. (1659) 


2 

Mony words wald have meikle drink. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 76. (c. 1595) 

Ye hae garr’d the poor wretch speak till she 

swarfs {swoons]. ... Let me till her wi’ the 

dram—mony words mickle drought, ye ken. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well. Ch. 32. (1824) 


3 

The woorde of the couragious, feareth more 
then the speare of the dastard. (Spauenta 
piu la parola dell’ animoso che la lanza del 
cotardo. ) 

; Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 93. (1578) 


As Fire is kindled by Bellows, so is Anger by 
Words. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 677. (1732) 
There’s small revenge in words, but words may 
be greatly revenged. 

FrankLm, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1735. 


+ ] 
One ought, every day at least, to hear a little 
song, read a good poem, see a hine picture, 
and, if it were possible, sneak a few reason- 
able words. (Man sollte, sagte er, alle Tage 
wenigstens ein kleines Lied horen, ein gutes 
Gedicht lesen, ein tretfliches Gemalde sehen, 
und, wenn es mdglich zu machen ware, einige 
verniinftige Worte sprechen. ) 

GceTHE, Wilkelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. Bk ν, 

ch. I. (1795) Carlyle, tr. 


6 
God eateth not his word when he hath once 
spoken. 
Artuur GOLDING, tr., Calvin on Psalms, ixii, 12. 
(1571) 
Before I eate these wordes, 1 will make thee eate 
a piece of my blade. 
Ricuarp STanyuurst, Description of Ireland, 
fo. 20. (1577) 
[1 make you eate your wordes. 
Unknown, The Play of Stucley, |. 428. (1605) 
Nay weele make you .. eat your own words 
δα Watter Racecu, Remains, Ὁ. 73. (a. 1618) 
He . . . began to boggle, and would fain have 
eaten his words. 
δι. Wittiam WALLER, tr., Tragical History of 
Jetzer, p. 35. (1679) 
Unguarded words, which, as soon as you have ut- 
tered them you would die to eat. 
James Beresrorp, The Miseries of Humble 
Life, vii, xli. (1806) 
Quoting one’s own books is next worst to eating 
one’s own words. 
Sm Francis Patcrave, The Merchant and the 
Friar: Dedication. (1837) 
I eat my words. 
Pamir Barry, You and I. Act i. (1923) 


7 

The vaine wordes of temporall men, are meere 

blasphemies in the mouth of spirituall men. 
Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 231 (1574) 


WORD 


---ο---... 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
SHAKFSPEARE, Measure for Measure. Act ii, sc. 
2, 1. 130. (1604) 


8 
In abundance of words is abundance of care. 
REGINALD HEBER, Bluebeard. (c. 1826) See also 
under SPEECH; LOQUACITY. 


9 

We must not take words but hard cash to mar- 
ket. as the saying is. (ἀλλ᾽ οὐ λόγων γὰρ, φασίν, 
ἡ ἀγορὴ δεῖται.) 

careers) Mimes, vii, 49. (c. 300 B.C.) 

They spake winged words one to another. 
(πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἔπεα πτερόεντ᾽ ἀγόρενον.ν 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. iii, 1. 155, (c. 850 B.c.) 
“Winged words” (ἔπεα πτερόεντα) is the 
phrase which Homer uses most frequently. It 
was adopted in the German, Geflizelte 
Worte, by George Biichmann as the title of 
his book of proverbs and famous phrases, 
and Buchmann’s editor states that the phrace 
occurs 46 times in the Jliad and 58 times in 
the Odyssey. 

Her word remained unwinged. (τῇ δ᾽ ἄπτερος 
ὄπλετο μῦθος.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. xix, 1. 29. (ς. 850 Bc.) 
That is, unspoken. Erasmus, Adagia, iii, x, 
66 gives as the Latin equivalent, “Qui con- 
tinet arcanum.” 

The Poet [Homer], in fact, says that words are 
“winged”: neither when you let go from your 
hand a winged thingy is it easy to get it back again, 
nor when a word is kt slip from the mouth is it 
possible to arrest and control it, but it is borne 
away “circling on swift wings.” (λαιψηρὰ 
κυκλώσας πτερὰ.) 

Ῥιύυτάποη, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 507A 
(c. a.p. 95) The last phrase is probably a 
quotation from the FEpodes of Archilochus. 
See also Moralia, 7508. 

Our words have wings. but fly not where we 
would. 

Georce ELiot, Spanish Gypsy BK. iii. (1868) 

11 
Few were his words, but wonderfully clear 
(παῦρα μέν, ἀλλὰ μάλα λιγέως.) 

Homer, /liad. Bk. iii, 1. 214. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Let thy words be few. (Sint pauci sermones tui.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, v, 2. (c. 250 B.C.) 

Few words, but proceeding from a heurt filled 
with truth. (Pauca ! verba sed a pleno venientia 
pectore veri.) 

Lucan, De Bello Civili. Bk. ix, |. 188.(c. a. υ. 60) 

A man of few words. (Pauciloquus.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, iii, viii, 77. (1523) 

It is an old saying that few words are best 

Roxburghe Ballads (Hindley), i, 157. (c. 1600) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 220 (1678), with 
the Italian, “Poche parole ὁ buon regimento ” 


12 
What a word has escaped the barrier of thy 
teeth! (ποῖόν σε ἔποε φύγεν ἕρκος ὀδόντων.) 
Homer, /liad. Bk. iv, |. 350. (c. 850 B.c.) Re- 
peated in /liad, xiv, 83, and Odyssey, i, 64 and 
xxiii, 70. Quoted by Prutarcn, Moralia, 90C. 
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The word that slips out unintended. (ἀκουσίως | What is so furious and Bethlem-like as a vain 


ἐκπίπτουσα φωνὴ.) 

PLutTarcH, Moralia: How to Profit by One’s 
Enemtes, 90C. (c. A.D. 95). Quoted from an 
unknown source, as is “Some of the sayings 
that flit forth of themselves” (ἔνια ἐξίπτασθαι 
τῶν ῥημάτων a’réuara), a line lower in the 
same section. 

These words did not come from the edge of the 
lips. (Non a summis labris ista venerunt.) 

SENECA, Epistulae Ad Lucilium. Epis. x, sec. 3. 
(c. A.D. 64) 


Words are the soul’s ambassadors, who go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro. 
JaMeEs HoweELt, Of the Strange Vertu of Words. 
(c. 1650) 
All words are pegs to hang ideas on. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, Proverbs from Plym- 
outh Pulpit, p. 34. (1887) 


2 
The bird is known by his note, the man by his 
words. 

James Howe, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 10. 

(1659) 
A ΠΣ is known by its Note, and a man by his 
Talk. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 12. (1732) 
It is the man determines what is said, not the 
words. 

H. D. Tuorgau, Journal, 11 July, 1840. 
Words may conceal character or reveal it. (Verba 
satis celant mores eademque revelant.) 

ALFRED HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 456. 

(1869) 


Do not go forth on the gale with every sail 
set into an ocean of words. (εἰ μὴ ἡδὺ ἀλλ’ 
ἐφεῖναι καὶ χαλάσαι τὰς ἡνίας τοῖς λόγοις.) 


ΗΙΡΡΙΑΒ. (c. 390 B.c.) As quoted by Prato, 
Protagoras. Sec. 338A. 

He multiplieth words without 
(Absque scientia verba multiplicat.) 
Old Testament: Job, xxxv, 16. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge? (Quis est iste involvens sen- 

tentias sermonibus imperitis ?) 
Old Testament: Job, xxxviii, 2. 
Words enough, but little wisdom. (Satis elo- 
quentiae, sapientiae parum.) 
Sat.Lust, Bellum Catilinae. Ch. 5, sec. 5. (c 41 
B.C.) 
He utters empty words, sound without thought. 
(Dat inania verba, dat sine mente sonum.) 
Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. x, 1. 639. (19 B.C.) 
A meaningless torrent of words. (Inania_ ver- 
borum torrenti.) 
QuinTILIAN, De Institutione Oratoriae. Bk. x, 
ch. 7, sec. 23. (c. A.D. 80) 
A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
shot off. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
li, 4, 33. (1594) 
Words, words, mere words, no matter from the 
heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, v, 3, 108. 
(1601) 


knowledge. 


sound of chosen and excellent words? 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Lingua Sapientis. 
(1636) “Bethlem”: a madhouse. 
A barren superfluity of words. 
SAMUEL GarTH, The Dispensary. Canto ii, 1. 95. 
(1699) 
Putting all his words together, 
Tis three blue beans in one blue bladder. 
MATTHEW Prior, Alma. Canto i, }. 27. (1718) 
A Deluge of Words, and a Drop of Sense. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 72. (1732) 
Th’ artillery of words. 
; Swirt, Ode to Dr. Sancroft, Ἰ. 13. (1789) 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. (ἐν 
ἀρχή ἦν ὁ λόγος, καὶ ὁ λόγος ἦν πρὸς τὸν θεόν, καὶ 
θεὸς ἣν ὁ λόγος.) 

New Testament: John, i, 1. (c. A.D. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “In principio erat verbum, et 
verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat 
verbum.” 

The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
(καὶ ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο καὶ ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν ἡμῖν.) 

New Testament: John, i, 14. The Vulgate is, 
“Et verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in 
nobis.” 

It is written: 
Word!” ... 


“In the beginning was the 


, 1 cannot possibly rate the Word so highly. 


I must translate it otherwise . 
have it, 
And confidently write: “In the beginning was 
the Deed!” 
(Im Anfang war das Wort! . . . Im Anfang war 
die Tat!) 
GOETHE, Faust. Pt. i, zc. 3. (1806) 


. . Suddenly I 


5 
There was none to give her an ill word. (Nec 
erat qui loqueretur de illa verbum malum.) 
Apocrypha: Judith, viii, 8. (c. 100 B.C.) 
One yll woord axeth an other, as folkis speake. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
One ill word another doth draw on. 
Sm JoHN Harincron, tr., Orlando Furioso. Bj. 
XXVi, st. 77. (1591) 
Ane ill word meets another, and it were at the 
bridge of London. 
Davw Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 6. (c. 
1595) FULLER, Worthies, ii, 343. (a. 1661) 
One ill word asketh another. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) The 
Italians say, “Una parola tira )’ altra.” 
One evil word brings in another. 
Unknown, Mother Bunch’s Closet, p.15.(1685) 
Ill Words are Bellows to a slackening Fire. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3082.(1732) 


6 
A glotoun [glutton] of wordes. 
WitiiaM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. B text. 
prol., 1. 139. (1377) 


Sincere words are not grand; grand words are 

not sincere. (Hsin yen pu méi; mei yen pu 

hsin. ) 
Lao-tszE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 
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Sec. 81. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. Giles’s version 
is: True words are not fine; fine words are 
not true. 
A true word is not beautiful, and a beautiful 
word is not true. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 447.(1938) 
A Japanese proverb. 
Wise words and great seldom agree. 
Howet, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., p. 6. (1659) 


1 

By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 

thy words thou shalt be condemned. (ἐκ γὰρ 

τῶν λόγων cov δικαιωθήσῃ, καὶ ἐκ τῶν λόγων σου 

καταδικασθήσῃ.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xii, 37. (ς. a. Ὁ. 65) 

The Vulgate is, “Ex verbis enim tuis iustifi- 
caberis, et ex verbis tuis condemnaberis.” 


2 
An honest and an honorable word is like unto 
a tree blessed by God whose trunk is rooted 
firmly in the earth and whose branches push 
up boldly into the sky. 

MoHAMMED, The Koran, xiv, 24. (c. 622) 


3 
A word too little is better than a word too 


much. 
J. C. Nevin, Precious Characters. DOOLITTLE, 
Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 389. (1872) 


4 
His word passeth not away. 

Nu, Papyrus: Book of the Dead. Ch. 78. (c. 
4000 B.C.) 

The word of the Lord endureth for ever. (τὸ δὲ 
ῥῆμα Κυρίον μένει ais τὸν αἰῶνα.) 

New Testament: I Peter, i, 25. (ς. a. Ὁ. 63) The 
Vulgate is, “Verbum autem Domini manet in 
aeternum.” 

Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. (ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῆ wapedev- 
σεται, οἱ δὲ λόγοι pov ov μὴ παρέλθωσιν.) 

New Testament: Matthew, xxiv, 35. (c. A.D. 
65) The Vulgate is, “Caelum, et terra transi- 
bunt, verba autem mea non praeteribunt.” 

The spoken voice perishes, the written word re- 
mains. (Vox audita perit, litera scripta manet.) 

WiLt1AM CAXTON, quoting a Latin proverb. 
(1431) 

Words are the only things that last forever. 

Witutiam Hazritt, Table Talk: On Thought 
and Action. (1821) 


5 
He weigheth his words. 
Pepi, Papyrus: Book of the Dead, 1. 231. (c. 
4000 B.C.) 
Whoever does not weigh his words will reccive 
an answer that will vex him. 

Sap1, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 83. (c. 1258) 
Let thy words be numbered. (Le parole tue sien 
conte.) 

Dante, Inferno. Canto x, 1. 39. (ς. 1300) 

{He} ne wegth his wordes ine the waye of dis- 
crecion. 

Dan Micut1, Ayenbite of Inwyt, Ὁ. 255. (1340) 
Then Hope replyd ... And wyselie weyd bis 
words. 

Poe eeeee Cherrie and Slae, |. 1164. (a. 

1585, 
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I know thou . . . weigh’st thy words before thou 
givest them breath. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iii, 3, 118. (1605) 

I must weigh my words before they are sent 
abroad. 

F. P. VERNEY, Memoirs (1907), ii, 14. (1655) 
His words well-weigh’d, the gen’ral voice ap- 

prov'd. 

Pore, tr., Odyssey. Bk. xiii, 1. 62. (1726) 

Mr. Carker read this slowly, weighing the words 
as he went. 

DickENS, Dombey and Son. Ch. 22. (1848) 
Deliver your words not by number but by 
weight. 

H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.343.(1855) 


6 
Foul wordes corupte good maners. 

PALSGRAVE, Le Langue Frangoyse, Ὁ. 499.(1530) 
Evil words corrupt good manners, saith both Paul 
and Menander. 

HarincTon, Ulysses upon Ajax, Ὁ. 23. (1596) 


7 

Men are often deceived by words. (Verbis 

saepe numero homines decipi solere.) 
PHAEpRuS (?), New Fables. No. 21. (c. 25 B.C.) 


8 
In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin. (In multiloquio non deerit peccatum.) 
Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 19. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Whoso multiplies words occasions sin. 
Mishnah: Pirké Aboth, i, 18. (c. 450) 
In many woordes, a lye or twayne sone maie 
escape. 
Epwarp HALt, Chronicle: Dedication. (1548) 
Referred to as “an oulde prouerbe.” 
Where many wordes be, the trouth gocth by 
RICHARD TAVERNER, tr., Erasmus’ Adagia, fo. 
13. (1555) 
Where many words are, the truth often goeth by. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 11. (1633) 
In a multitude of words there will certainly be 
an error. (Yen to pi shih.) 
DoorittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 183. (1872) 


9 
He that refraineth his lips is wise. (Qui autem 
moderatur labia sua prudentissimus est.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, x, 19. (c. 350 B.C.) 
He that hath knowledge spareth his words. (Qui 
moderatur sermones suos, doctus et prudens est.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvii, 27. 

Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
there is nore hope of a fool than of him. (Vidisti 
hominem velocem ad loquendum? stultitia magis 
speranda est, quam illius correptio.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxix, 20. 

As it is the mark of great minds to be able to 
say much in few words, so it is the mark of little 
ones to speak much and to say nothing. (Comme 
c’est le caractére des grands esprits de faire en- 
tendre en peu de paroles beaucoup de choses, les 
petits esprits, au contraire, ont le don de beau- 
coup parler, et de ne rien dire.) 

La RocnHEFroucauLp, Maximes. No. 142. (1665) 
He that uses many words for the explaining of 
any subject, doth, like the cuttle fish, hide him- 
self for the most part in his own ink. 

Joun Ray, On the Creation. (1691) 


WORD 
He can compress the most words into the small- 
est ideas of any man I ever met. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, of a fellow lawyer. (c. 


1859) See Gross, Lincoln’s Own Stories, p. 
36. 
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, 
A word spoken in due season, how good it is. 
(Sermo opportunus est optimus.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xv, 23. (c. 350 B.C.) 
A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. (Mala aurea in lectis argenteis, 
qui loquitur verbum in tempore suo.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xxv, 11. 

How forcible are right words! (Quare detraxistis 
sermonibus veritatis.) 

Old Testament: Job, vi, 25. (c. 350 B.C.) 

A word in earnest is as good as a speech. 

Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 6. (1852) 


2 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path. (Lucerna pedibus meis verbum 
tuum, et lumen semitis meis. ) 


Old Testament: Psalms, cxix, 105. (c. 250 B.C.) 
3 


The important thing about any word is how 
you understand it. (Verbum omne refert in 
quam partem intcllegas.) 

PuBLitius Sy ruSs,Sententiae.No.712.(c. 43 B.C.) 
A word ill taken blots out the merit of ten years. 
(Un mot receu de mauvais biais efface le mérite 
de dix ans.) 

MOntTAIGNE, Essays. Bk ii, ch. 8. (1580) 
4 


These words with Cyrus came in at one eare 
and went out at the other, lighter in value 
than the wynd in waight. 


B.R., tr.. Herodotus, i, 68. (1584) In at ONE 
EAR, See under EAR. 


4 
That's the last word. (Voy 1a le mot peremp- 
toire. ) 
RaRELals, Pantagruel. Bk. iti, ch. 28. (1545) 
A frantike felow ... that wyll haue the last 
worde. 
Joun Foxe, The Book of Martyrs, p. 1416. 
(1563) 
Never leave till they have the last woorde. 
STEFANO Gvazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk 4, p. 
91. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Come hee- and shee-scoldes, you that . . 
rather loose your lives, then the last word. 
GABRIEL Harvey,Pierces Su pererogation.(1593) 
Works (Grosart), il, 43. 
He will have the last word, though he talk bilk 
for ‘'t.—RBilk! What’s that?--Why, nothing: a 
word signifying Nothing; and borrowed here to 
express nothing. 
Ben Jonson, A Tale of a Tub. Act i, se 1. 
(1633) Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 228. 
Punners and rhymers must have the last word. 
JonatHAN Swirt, To Thomas Sheridan. (1718) 
It will be the last word in his testament. That 
is, he will not be induc'd to do it. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 218. (1721) 
WOMEN WILL HAVE THE LAST WORD, see under 
Woman: Her Toncvue. 
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6 
Never utter a word in private which you 
would regret to have heard in public. 

Sap, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 10. (c. 1258) 


7 
So Joab put the words in her mouth. (Posuit 
autem Ioab verba in ore eius. ) 

Old Testament: II Samuel, xiv, 3. (c. 600 B.C ) 
You actually snatch the words from my moutb. 
(Tu quidem ex ore orationem mihi eripis.) 

P.Lavutus, Mercator, |. 176. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Taking the word as it were out of his mouth. 

STEFANO GUAzzO, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 

150. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 382. 

(1595) 
To put words into the mouth of someone. To tell 
him or suggest to him what he is to say. To take 
the words out of a person’s mouth. To anticipate 
what he is on the point of saying. 

PartrincE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 

8 
She was weaving a rope of glittering words 
and walking it. 

Crar_Les SAxsy, Death in the Sun, p.148.(1940) 
9 
If one word misses its aim, 

A thousand will do the same. 
(Yi yen pu chung, wan yen wu yung.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs No. 

1017. (1875) 
A word whispered in the ear may be heard a 
thousand miles. (Fu érh chih yen wén yii ch’ien 
li.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1091. 
Books do not exhaust words, nor words thoughts. 
(Shu pu chin yen, yen pu chin 1.) 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1112. 

10 
ΟἹ many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken! 
WALTER Scott, The Lord of the Isles. Canto v, 
st. 18. (1814) 


11 
Words should be scattered like seed; no mat- 
ter how small the seed may be. if it has once 
found favorable ground, it unfolds its 
strength. (Seminis modo spargenda sunt, quod 
quamvis sit exiguum, cum occupavit idoneum 
locum, vires suas explicat.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxxviii, sec. 2 (c. 
A.D. 65) 
Words distract me more than noises, for words 
demand attention. (Magis mihi videtur vox avo- 
care quam crepitus. Ma enim animum adducit.) 
Seneca, Ad Luctlium. Epis. lvi, sec. 4. 


12 
Not a word?—Not one to throw at a dog. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 3, 3. (1600) 
He shall not have a stone to throw at his dog. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 
4. 118. (1601) 
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I am not furnish’d of a courting phrase, to throw 
at a dogge. 
THomas HeEyvwoot, The Fair Maide of the 
West. (1607) Works (1874), li, 54. 
He hath not a word to cast at a dog. 
Joun CrarxeE, Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina, 
p. 302. (1639) 
Here’s poor miss has not a word to throw at a 
dog. 
arnt Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. 
(1738) 
She was struck all of a heap—she had not a 
word to throw to a dog. 
Isaac BicKERSTAFF, The Maid of the Mill Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1765) 
It is nothing to say that he hadn’t a word to 
throw at a dog. 
Dickens, David Copperfield. Ch. 1. (1850) 
She falls away, has not a word to throw at a dog. 
STEVENSON AND HENLEY, Beau Austin. Act i. sc. 
1. (1890) 


1 
Zounds! I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 466. (1596) 
Thou wilt be like a lover presently 
And tire the hearer with a book of words 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
309. (1598) 
He words me, girls, he words me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, v, 2, 191 
(1606) 


2 
A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iv, 1, 
340. (1597) 


3 
Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Rape of Lucrece, \. 1016. 
(1594) 
Weasel words are words that suck all the life 
out of the words next to them, just as a weasel 
sucks an egg and leaves the shell. 
STEWART CHAPLIN, The Stained-Gilass Political 
Platform. (Century Mag., June, 1900, p. 305.) 
One of our defects as a nation is a tendency to 
use what have been called “weasel words.” When 
a weasel sucks an egg, the meat is sucked out of 
the egg; and if you use a “weasel word” after 
another there is nothing left of the other. 
THEopore Roosevett, Speech, at St. Louis,Mo., 
31 May, 1916. 
The voice of the weasel was heard in the land. 
5. H. Apams, Incredible Era, p. 178. (1939) Re- 
ferring to ‘President Harding’s utterances on 
the prohibition question. 


4 
How long a time lies in one little word! 

SHAKesPEarE, Richard II, i, 3, 213. (1595) 
Answer me in one word. 

SHaxkespeare, As You Like It, tii, 2, 237. (1600) 
It Is difficult to tell all in one word. 

Justus Doouittiez, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 675. 

(1872) 


WORD 


ΒΕ 
These words are razors to my wounded heart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1,314.(1593) 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, iti, 2, 
254. (1597) 
111 sauce her with bitter words. 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, iii, 5, 69. (1600) 
These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 5, 133. (1600) 
IT understand a fury in your words, 
But not the words. 
SHARESPEARE, Othello, iv, 2, 32. (1605) 
You cram these words into mine ears against 
The stomach of my sense. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tem pest, ii, 1, 106. (1611) 


6 
A fool and his words are soon parted. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, On Reserve. (a. 1763) 


7 
They know one word of more than one syllable 
here, and that is fllum. 

Lewis SHERWIN, Remark, on leaving Holly- 

wood, Cal., c. 1920. 

What I like about Hollywood is that one can get 
along by knowing two words of English—swell 
and lousy. 

Vicx! BAUM, attr. (c. 1933) 


8 
The word is the image of the thing. (ὁ λόγος 
τῶν πραγμάτων εἰκών ἐστι.) 

SIMONIDES. (c. 475 B.c.) According to Aristotle, 

in STOBAEUS, ἰχχχνὶ, 25. 
Things were first made, then words. 

Sir THoMas Oversury, A Wife. St. 20. (a.1613) 
But words are things; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions. 

think. 

Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto iil, st. 88. (1818) 
Words lead to things; a scale is more precise,— 
Coarse speech, bad grammar, swearing, drinking, 

vice. 

O. W. Hoitmes, A Rhymed Lesson,\.374.(1846) 
Words, words that gender things! 

Burton, The Kasidak. Pt. vii, st. 4. (1853) 
As shadows attend substances, so words follow 
upon things. 

ΒΕ. C. Trenca, On the Study of Words. (1851) 
9 
Words may varnish facts, they cannot alter 
them. 

H. J. Smitu, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act iii. 

(1911) 


10 
Hard words rankle, be they ne’er so just. (τὰ 
σκληρὰ γάρ τοι, κἂν ὑπέρδικ᾽ ἧ, δάκνει.) 
SopHocres, Ajax, 1. 1119. (c. 409 B.C.) 
How hard were the words he said. (Duriter dictis 
dedit.) 
gy PANTO: Phoenix. Frag. 316, Loeb. (c. 180 5. C.) 


Great words of proud men are ever punished 
with great blows. (μεγάλοι δὲ λόγοι | weyddas 
whrryas.) 

Sopuocies, Antigone, |. 1350. (c. 441 B.C.) 


WORD 
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Suave me all superfluity of words. (τὰ μὲν 
περισσεύοντα τῶν λόγων aes. ) 

SopHOc es, Electra, |. 1288. (c. 409 B.C.) 
A harvest of words catches the ears. (Fructus 
verborum aures aucupant.) 

Ennius, Medea. Krag. 288, Loeb. (c. 180 B c.) 


2 
Thy words are few and all well-aimed. (ὡς 
3n σὺ βραχέα, ταῦτα δ' ἐν καιρῷ λέγει.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, |. 809. (ς. 408 
B.C.) 
You reply, as your custom is, in few words. 
(Respondes, ut tuus est mos, | pauca.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 6, I. 60. (35 B.C.) 
The fewer thy words the fewer thine errors. 
SALOMON IBN GasrroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 354. (c. 1050) 
Few wordes are inough to win credite to a 
matter already beleeved. 
GEORGE PetTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 136. (1576) 
Men of few words are the best men. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 2, 39. (1599) 
It is an old saying, that few words are best. 
UnkKNoWN, in Roxburghe Eallads, i, 157. (c. 
1600) TatnamM, The Rump. Act i. (1660) 
Smoiiett, Humphry Clinker. (1771) Scott, 
Fair Maid of Perth. Ch. 25. (1828) 


3 
Enough of words. (ἅλις λόγων.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus at Colonus, |. 1016. (c. 408 
Β.6.) The Latin phrase is, ‘Satis verborum ” 
What need is there for words? (Quid opus est 
verbis 0) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 165. (166 B.c.) 


4 
Youll speak one word for him and two for 
yourself. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
One word for me and two for yourself. Said to 
one who is selfish under an appearance of dis- 
interestedness. 

ANNE BAKER, 

(1854) 


Northants Glossary: Word. 


5 

It becomes a wise man to try words before 
arms. (Prius experirt verbis quam = armis 
sapientem decet. ) 

TERENCE, Eunuchus, |. 789. (161 5.6.) 

You will have words for punishment, but for me 
there will be blows. (Tibi erunt parata verba, 
huic homini verbera.) 

Terence, Heauton Timorumenos, |. 356. (163 

B.C.) 
This is manhoode to make thee bolde, 
Let there be but a worde and a blow. 
Wirttiam Wacer, The Longer Thou Livest, sig. 
D1. (c. 1568) 
But one word with one of us? couple it with 
something; make it a word and a blow. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1,44.(1595) 
He's but a word and a blowe. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 178. (1639) 
So soon as the man overtook me, he was but a 
word and a blow, for down he knocked me, and 
laid me for dead. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilcrim’s Progress (1877), 

Pt. i, p. 74. (1678) 
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Words may pass, but blows fall heavy. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 354. (1678) 


A knock-down argument; 
a blow. 

DrypDEn, Amphitryon. Act i, sc. 1. (1690) 

My uncle is a country wit, a word and a blow. 

SHADWELL, Irish Hospitality. Act i. (1720) 

It is said of choleric people, that with them there 
is but a word and a blow. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Works (Bigelow), iv, 

158. (1768) 
So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows. 

James Merricx, The Chameleon, (a. 1769) 
{He] had a Napoleon-like promptitude of action, 
which the unlearned operatives described by call- 
ing him “a word-and-a-blow man.” 

FRANCES TROLLOPE, Michael Armstrong. Ch. 4. 

(1840) 
Firm friends and bitter enemies, with them it is 
“a word and a blow.” 
G. F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico. Ch. 27. 
(1847) 


‘tis but a word and 


Many words do not declare an understanding 
heart. (οὔ τι τὰ πολλὰ ἔπη φρονίμην ἀπεφήνατο 
δόξαν. ) 
THALES, A pothegm. (c. 600 B.c.) See DIOGENES 
Larertius, Thales. Bk. i, sec. 35. 


7 
A little message vnto hir by worde of mouth. 
NIcoLas UDALL, Ralph Roister Doister. Act iii, 
sc. 2. (a. 1553) 
It cannot be told by word of mouth. 
RICHARD BERNARD, tr., Hecyra. Act i,sc.2.(1598) 
Take it by word of mouth. 
Swirt, Poltte Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


8 
I have found great support in that heavenly 
word, Mesopotamia. 

Unknown. Supposed to have been said by an 
old woman to her pastor. (c. 1700) See 
Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 

He could make men laugh or weep by pronounc- 
ing the word Mesopotamia. 

Davy Garrick, of George Whitefield, the 
famous Methodist preacher. (c. 1750) See 
Notes and Queries, xi, i, 458. It was Garrick 
who gave currency to the saying. 

The blessed word “Mesopotamia.” A magic word: 
from ca. 1870. Jt owes much of its charm and 
potency to its sonority. 

: PARTRIDGE,Dictionary of Clichés : Blessed.(1941) 


Mo sleath [slayeth] word thene sweord. 
UNKNOWN, Ancren Riwile, p. 74. (c. 1200) 
A wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to 
be cured than that which is given with a sword. 
Sir Henry Swney, Letter to His Son, Sir Philip 
Sidney. (c. 1560) Quoted by Sy Monps, Life 
of Sidney, p. 13. (1878) 
Nettells haue no prickells yet they ing and 
wordes haue no points, yet they pe 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), Ρ "388. (1580) 
Sharp words makes more wounds ‘Gap surgeons 
can heale. 
THomas Caurcuyvarp, The Mirror of Man, sig. 
A4. (1594) 
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It is an old saying, a blow with a word strikes 
deeper than a blow with a sword. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Ft. i, sec. ii, mem. iv, subs. 4. (1621) 

Words cut more than swords. 

Tames How2t, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 13. (1659) 
Niany words hurt more than swords. 

lonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 158. (1670) 
An acute Word cuts deeper than a sharp Weapon. 

THomas ἘΠΕ, Gnomologia. No. $75. (1732) 
A wound heals, but not a cutting word. (Sanan 
llagas, y no malas palabras.) 

CHARLES CaHlER, Six Mille Proverbs, Ὁ. 257. 

(1856) A Spanish proverb. 

There are words that strike even harder than 
blows. 

SAMUEL Smites, Character, Ὁ. 170. (1871) 
One hurtful bisects a sharp sword. 

eng jén yi yi, li ju tao ko. 

ee aceee Chiatee Proverbs.No.1109.(1875) 
TONGUE SHARPER THAN SWORD, See under TONGUE. 


1 

An evil word, though men may shout 

It loud, grows dim and flickers out. 

A worthy word, though whispered low, 

Pervades the world with steady glow. 
Unxnown, The Mahabharata, xii, 293, 32. (c. 

500 B.c.) Ryder, tr. 
THE GREEKS HAD A WORD FOR IT, see under GREECE. 


Il—Words: Their Use 
See also Style 


2 . 
Words are the dress of thoughts; which 
should no more be presented in rags. tatters, 
and dirt, than your person should. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 25 Jan., 1750. 

3 

When one is treating of majestic topics, the 
style rises with the subject. (Ipsae res verba 
rapiunt—literally. ‘‘things themselves bring 
words.”’) 

Cicrro, De Finibus.Bk.iii,ch.5,sec.19.(c.45 B.C.) 
When matter is in hand, words will flow readily. 
(Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 311. (ς. 20 B.C.) 
When things seize the mind, words come in a 
crowd. (Quum res animum occupavare, verba 
ambiunt.) 

Marcus Annazus SENECA, Controversies. Bk. 

iii, proem. (c. 10 B.C.) 
Ce que lon concoit bien s’énonce clairement; 
Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisément. 
Nicoras Borreau, L’Art Poétique. Chant i, 
1. 153. Paraphrasing Horace. (c. 1700) All 
of these are quoted by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 25. 


4 
He had used the word in its Pickwickian 
sense. . . . He had merely considered him a 
humbug in a Pickwickian point of view. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Ch. i. (1836) Said 
to he a take-off on a quarrel between 
Brougham and Canning in the House of 
Commons, 17 April, 1823. 
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5 
Words a foot-and-a-half long. (Sesquipedalia 
verba. ) 

HoracE, De Arte Poetica, |. 97. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Thou art not so long by the head as honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 1, 44. 
(1595) This word, a stock example of the 
longest Latin word, is said to have first ap- 
peared in 1549 in a volume entitled The Com- 
playnt of Scotlande, by an unknown author. 
It was used in 1599 by Tuomas NASHE in 
Lenten Stuff, and used in 1617 by JoHN 
FLETCHER in The Mad Lover. 

Words of learned length and thund’ring sound. 

GoLposM1TH, The Deserted Village, 1. 213. (1770) 
Don’t confound the language of the nation 
With long-tailed words in osity and ation. 

J. H. Frere, The Monks and the Giants. Canto 

i, 1. 6. (1818) 
I would never use a long word where a short 
word would answer the purpose. 

O. W. Hormes, Scholastic and Bedstde Teach. 
ing. (1867) 


Behind the foremost, ever before the last 

(Extremi primorum, extremis usque priores. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 204.(c.15 B C.) 

In words as fashions the same rule will hold 

Alike fantastic if too new or old: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Pops, An Essay on Criticism. Pt. ii, 1. 133.(1709) 
Don’t quit the old highways for the new foot- 
paths. (No dejar los caminos viejos por lo- 
senderos nuevos.) 

: Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, Ὁ. 285. (1856) 


Words which are simple, while their meaninz 
is far-reaching, are good words. 

Mencius, Discourses. Bk. vii, pt ii, ch. 32 (¢ 
300 B.C.) 

Hold fast the form of sound words. (ὑποτύπωσι. 
ἔχε ὑγιαινόντων λόγων.) 

New Testament: 11 Timothy, i, 13. (c. Α. Ὁ. 63) 
The Vulgate is, “Formam habe sanorum ver 
borum.” 

Most of the causes of the world’s troubles are 
grammatical... How many = quarrels, and 
weighty ones, has doubt as to the meaning of 
that syllable ‘Hoc’ produced in the world? (La 
pluspart des occasions des troubles du monde 
sont grammariennes; .. . combien des querellecs 
et combien importantes a produict au monde le 
doubte du sens de sette syllabe, ‘Hoc’ ?) 

Monraicnez, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) Re- 
ferring to the controversies between Catholics 
and Protestants as to the meaning of “Hoc 
est corpus meum” (This is my body), in 
Matthew xxvi, 26. 

bs study of words is the first distemper of learn- 


Ε. 
Ben Jonson, Explorata: Notae. (1636) Quot- 
ing Bacon. 


His words, . . . like so many nimble and airy 
servitors, trip about him at command. 
Mitton, An Apology for Smectymnuus. (1641) 
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1 
You cloak your weakness in big words. (Prae- 
tendens culpae splendida verba tuae.) 

Ovip, Remediorum Amoris, |. 240. (c. 1 B.c.) 
You follow the words of the toga. (Verba togae 
sequeris.) 

Persius, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 14. (c. A.D. 58) You 

employ the language of the cultivated class. 


Her words need no ashes. (Huius sermo haud 
cinerem quaeritat.) 
Piautus, Miles Gloriosus, 1. 1000. (c. 200 B.c ) 
Ashes were used for polishing, hence the 
proverb. 


3 

When an old word fits the occasion, it’s well 
used. (Scitumst, per tempus si obviamst, ver- 
bum vetus. ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, 1. 135. (c. 194 B.C.) 
Avoid, as you would a rock, a strange and un- 
familiar word. (Tamquam scopulum, sic fugias 
inauditum atque insolens verbum.) 

Garus Caesar. De Analogia. Bk. i. (c. 100 B.C.) 

See AuULusS GELLIUS, i, 10. 
The noisomeness of far-fetched words. (Recondi- 
torum verborum fetoribus.) 

Cagsar Avcustvus. (c. 27 Β. 6.) See SUETONTUS, 

Twelve Caesars: Augustus. Sec. 86. 
It has ever been, and ever will be, permitted to 
use words stamped with the mint-mark of the 
day. (Licuit semperque hcebit | signatum prac- 
sente nota producere nomen.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 58. (c. 20 B.c ) 
Live, if you wish, according to the manners of 
the past, but speak the language of the present. 
(Vive ergo moribus praeteritis, loquere verbis 
praesentibus.) 

FAvorINUS, to a young man fond of obsolete 

words (c. A.D. 100) See AvLUS GELLIvS, 
i, 10. 
Thou hast lerned by the sentence of Plato, that 
“nedes the wordes moten be cosines to the thinges 
of which they speken.” 

Chaucer (?), Boethius de Consolatione Phi- 

losophiae. Bk. iii, Prose 12. (c. 1380) 
To drag in a new word, they [French writers] 
discard the usual one, often more forcible and 
sinewy. (Pour saisir un nouveau mot, ils quittent 
Vordinaire, souvent plus fort et plus nerveux.) 

MonTAIGNE, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
Some scurvy quaint collection of fustian phrases, 
and uplandish words. 

THomas Heywoop, Fevyvre Maide of the Ex- 

change. Act ii, sc. 2. (1607) 
A man coins not a new word without some peril 
and less fruit; for if it happen to be received, the 
praise is but moderate; if refused, the scorn is 
assured. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: De Orationis Dignt- 

tate. (1636) 
Before employing a fine word, make a place for 
it. (Avant d’employer un beau mot, faites-Jui 
une place.) 

Josern Jousert, Pensées. No. 302. (1810) 
As to the Adjective: when in doubt, strike it out. 

Mark Twain, Puda’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 

(1893) 


‘ 
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4 

In their declarations and speeches, most popu- 
lar lecturers use words to conceal their 
thoughts. (Τοῖς ὀνόμασι παραπετάσμασι χρῶνται 
τῶν διανοημάτων.) 


PLutarcH, Moralia: On Listening to Lectures, 
41D. (c. A.D. 95) 


5 

We tie knots and bind up words in double 
meanings, and then try to untie them. (Necti- 
mus nodos et ambiguam significationem ver- 
bis inligamus ac deinde dissolvimus. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xlv,sec.5.(c. A.D. 64) 

I moralise two meanings in one word. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard I11, iii, 1, 83. (1592) 
Well, “slithy’’ means “lithe and slimy.” . . . You 
sce it’s like a portmanteau—there are two mean- 

ings packed up into one word. 

Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 
Ch. 6. (1871) Hence “portmanteau word,” a 
word formed by combining parts of two 
other words. 


6 
They that dally nicely with words may quicklv 
make them wanton. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 1, 16. (1599) 
Few words, but to effect. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iii, 1, 52. (1605) 
Do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. 

SHAKESPEARE, Cymtbeline, iv, 2, 230. (1609) 


7 
The arts Babblative and Scribblative. 
ROBERT SouTHEY, Colloquies on the Progress 
and Prospects of Soctety. (a. 1843) 


8 
Some of his words were not Sundavy-schoo! 
words. 
Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad. Ch. 20 (1880) 
9 The Intellect can raise 
From airy words alone, a Pile that ne’er de- 
cays. 
WorpsworthH, Inscription for a Seat in the 
Groves of Coleorton. (1811) 
High Air-castles are cunningly built of Words 
CariyLe, Sartor Resartus. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1333) 
The French say, “Mot ἃ mot on fait les gros 
livres” (Word by word one makes the big 
books). See also under TRIFLES. 


IlI—Fair, Smooth, Soft, Sweet Words 


10 
Cooks’ words. (ῥημάτια μαγειρικά.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 216. (424 B.C.) 
In other words, flattery, and Rogers trans- 
lates the line, “The savory sauce of littl 
cookery phrases.” The Greeks had many 
proverbial phrases for flattery: ‘“Beaucitul 
at the door” (ἐν θύρᾳ καλός), which is also 
Aristophanes’; “Fly-brushers” (μυοσόπαι). 
which is from Athenacus; and “Brothcring 
(ἀδελφίζειν), whose authorship is unkuow. 
Thou oughtest to loue bettir the rude wordis that 
been prouffytable and truc. than the swete wordis 
that been of deceyte and tlateringe. 
Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 
Philosophirs, fo. 101. (1477) 
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Delicate words incurre the suspicion of flattery. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 49. (1579) 
Heere you may see, Gentlemen, the falsehood in 
fellowship, the fraude in friendshippe, the paynted 
sheath with the leaden dagger, the faire wordes 

that make fooles fain. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues, Ὁ. 69. 
Thou knowest not what bitter poyson lyeth in 
sweet words. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 354. 
In the dangers which ride behind us on the 
crupper, the sweet word will never do any harm. 
(Dans les dangers qui nous suivent en croupe | 
Le doux parler ne nuit de rien.) 

La Fontarne, Fables: Le Cygne et le Cuisinier. 
Bk. iii, fab. 12. (1668) 


1 
Fair words butter noe parsnips, verba non 
alunt familiam (Words don't feed the family). 

Joun CuiarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 12. (1639) 
Fair words butter no fish. 

Unknown, A Sacred Decretal, p. 5. (1645) 
Fair words butter no cabbage. 

WyYcHERLEY, Plain-Dealer. Act v, sc. 3. (1676) 
Your charity upon earth will be rewarded in 
heaven.—Those words butter no parsnips. 

581. Rocer L’Estrance, tr., Erasmus’ Callo- 

quies, Ὁ. 131. (1680) 
Relations, friendships, are but empty names of 
things, and Words butter no parsnips. 

L’EstrancE, Fables (1738), cccxl, 353. (1692) 
Meer praise butters no turnips. 

Joun O'ZeExt, tr., Moliére, iv, 222. (1714) 
Fine words butter no parsnips. 

ArTHUR Murpuy, The Citizen. Act i, sc. 2. 

(1761) Cotman, The Heir at Law. Act iii, 
sc. 3. (1797) Scort, Journal, 15 April, 1826. 
LoweELL, Amone My Books, i, 358. (1870) 
Fine words, I grant, .. . 
But sure, the proverb says, “No parsnips butter.’ 

J. R. Prancneé, Extravaganzas, ii, 205. (1843) 
Who ... said that “fine words butter no par- 
snips”? Half the parsnips of society are served 
and rendered palatable with no other sauce 

THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 19. (1847) 

I often tell them how wrong folks are to say that 
soft words butter no parsnips, and hard words 
break no bones. 

ANTHONY TrOLLope, The Last Chronicle of 

Barset. Bk. ti, ch. 12. (1867) 
Parsnips are unbutterable. 
Ocpen Nasu, My Dear, How Ever Did You 
Think Up This Delicious Salad? (1935) 
That confession butters no parsnips. 
KATHLEEN Knicut, Rendezvous with the Past, 
p. 7. (1940) 
Harsh names butter no parsnips. 
CiarissA CusHMan, ] Wanted to Murder, p. 
109. (1941) 


2 
The belly is not filled with fair words. 
Joun Ciarxe, Paroemiologia, p. 113. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 61. (1670) 
The belly is not to be filled with fair words. 
Peter Mortevx, tr., Rabelais. Bk. iv, ch. 63. 
(1694) This is Motteux’ rendering of “L’esto- 
mach n’oyt guoutte.” 


᾽ 
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Fair Words fill not the Belly. 
Tuomas FuL_er, Gnomologia. No. 1491. (1732) 
The Flemings say, “Praatjes vullen den buyk 
niet” (Phrases don't fill the stomach). 


3 
Mony words fill not the furlot [a dry mea- 
sure }. 

FerGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 78. (c. 1595) 
Many words will not fill a bucket. 

James HoweELt, English Proverbs, p. 9. (1659) 
For the more compliment, the less sincerity. Many 
words will not fill a bushel. 

Joun Bunyan, Christ a Complete Saviour. 
(1692) Works (1855), i, 213. Μοττευχ, tr., 
Don Quixote. Pt. i, bk. iii, ch. 4. (1712) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3365. (1732) 

Good words fill not a sack. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 220. (1678) 
The Germans say, “Schone Worte fiillen den 
Sack nicht.” 


4 
There was never a fair word in chiding. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 96. (c. 1595) 
Neay faire words in flighting [scolding]. 
Georce Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 
There was never a fair word in flyting. 
James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 303. (1721) 


Fair words make me look to my purse. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 550. 
(1640) From the Italian, “Belle parole, ma 
guarda la borsa.” 


6 
It hurteth not the tounge to geue favre wurdis. 

Jonn Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 9. (1546) 
Fair words hurt not the mouth. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN, Remains, p. 306. (1605) 
Fair wordes never hurt the tongue. 

CHAPMAN AND Marston, Fustward Hoe Act 

iv, sc. I. (1605) 
Fair language grates not the tongue. 

Geoxce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 
Smooth language grates not the tongue. 

James Howe ty, English Proverbs, p.§/2.(1059) 
Soft words hurt not the mouth. Douces or belles 
paroles n’écorchent pas la langue. Gall. Solt 
words scald not the tonyue. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p 158. (1670) 
Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4205. (1732) The 
Italians say, “Non scortica la lingua il parlar 
dolce” (Speaking sweetly does not flay the 
tongue). 

Cool Words scald not the Tongue. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1161. (1732) 


7 
Thank you for those few kind words. 
Joun Lopwicx, Running to Paradise, Ὁ. 343 
“ (1943) 
Such fayre wordes, such fainte promises. 
Joun Ly ty, Euphues (Arber), p. 80. (1579) 
I say with Tully, with faire wordes thou shalt 
yet perswade me: for experience tcacheth me, 
that straight trees haue crooked rootes, smooth 
baites sharpe hookes, . . . that talk the more it {s 
seasoned with fine phrases, the lesse it sauoreth 
of true meaning. 
Jorn Ly y, Euphues and His Englana, Ὁ. 327 
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1 
Fayre words fatte few. 
Jouw Lyry, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 476. (1580) 
Fair words will not make the pot play [boil]. 
KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 106. (1721) 
He who gives fair words feeds you with an empty 
spoon. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.399.(1855) 


2 
In fairest speech is falshood and faigning 
rifest. 

GeorcE Petrie, Petite Palace, p. 88. (1576) 
As in faire painted pots poyson oft is put, .. . 
so fairest words are ever fullest of falsehood. 

Georok Petrie, Petite Pallace, p. 206. Lyly 

copied the phrase three years later in 
Euphues. 


3 
Smooth words in place of gifts. (Dicta docta 
pro datis. ) 
PLAUTUS, Astnaria, ]. 525. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Words instead of bread. (ῥήματα dvr’ ἀλφίτων.) 
Suipas, Lexicon. (c. 950) 
He tried if MacVittie and Co. wad gie him siller 
on them, but .. . they keepit aff, and gae fair 
words. 
Water Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 26. (1818) 
So spake those wary foes, fair friends in look 
And so in words great gifts they gave and took. 
And had small profit and small Joss thereby. 
WitttaM Morris, The Life and Death of Jason. 
Bk. viii, 1. 379. (1867) 


4 
Words don't chink. (Dicta non sonnant.) 

PLautus, Pseudolus, 1. 308. (c. 195 B.C.) 

Why should I spare words? They cost nothing. 
(Quare verbis parcem? Gratuita sunt.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxix,sec.2.(a. a. v. 65) 

Fair words enough a man shall find; 
They be good cheap: they cost right nought; 
Their substance is but only wind. 
Sir Tuomas Wyatt, Of Dissembling Words. (c. 
1542) “Good cheap,” a good bargain 
Fair words cost nothing. 

Joun Gay, The Mohawks. Sc. 2. (1712) 
lionor of the mouth, much benefit and small cost. 
(Onor di bocca, assai giova ὁ poco costa.) 

Canter, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 181. (1856) 


5 
Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, sweet 
to the soul, and health to the bones. (Favus 
mellis, composita verba: dulcedo animae, sani- 
tas ossium.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xvi, 24. (c. 350 B.C.) 
By sulfraunce, and [by] wordis soite, 
A man may overcome[n] ofte 
Him that aforn he hadde in drede, 
Ir, bookis sothly as I rede. 
(Or devez sofrir ὁ atendre 
Tant qu’en bon point le puissiez prendre; 
J’ai bien esprové que |’en vaint 
Par sofrir felon e refraint.) 


GUILLAUME DE Lorris, Roman de la Rose, Ἰ. 


3463. (c. 1240) Chaucer (?), tr., 1. 3463. 
You may lead an elephant with honeyed words. 
Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. iii, Apologue 28. (c. 1258) 
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I see wel that the word of Salomon is sooth; he 

scith, that “wordes that been spoken discreetly 
by ordinaunce, been honycombes; for they yeven 

wees to the soule, and hoolsomnesse to the 
Oo y.” 

CrrAuCER, The Tale of Melibeus, Sec.16.(¢.1387) 
The conninge of Salomon is ful trewe; for he 
seith: that “swete wordes multiplyen and encresen 
freendes, and maken shrewes to be debonaire 
and meke.”’ 

CHAUCER, The Tale of Melibeus, Sec. 63. 

Who dayly filleth my eares with sutch sugred 
words. 

GerEorceE Perris, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 261. (1576) 
Sweete wordes, like dropping honey, she did shed. 

SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. ii, canto iii, 

st. 24. (1590) 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, v, 1, 34. (1599) 
Whose words all ears took captive. 

SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, v, 3, 

17. (1602) 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d. 

Pope, tr., The Iliad. Bk. i, 1. 332. (1715) 

Tart words make no Friends: a spoonful of 
honey will catch more flies than a Gallon of 
Vinegar. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1744 


6 

The words of his mouth were smoother than 
butter. but war was in his heart: his words 
were softer than oil, yet were they drawn 
swords. (Molliti sunt sermones eius super 
oleum: et ipsi sunt iacula.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, ἵν, 21. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Nothing but birdlime, these honeyed words. (Vis- 
cus merus vostrast blanditia.) 

Priautus, Bacchides, |. 50. (190 B.C.) 

Where her woords seemd hony, by his smylvneg 
checre, 
Now they are mustard, he frowneth them to hecre 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 1. (1546) 
The wordes of men though they seeme smooth as 
ovle: vet their heartes are as crooked as the stalke 
of Tuie. 

Jonn Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 79. (1579) 


See also under Hypocrisy. 
7 


Soft words are hard arguments. 
Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, p. 158. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4203. (1732) 
Soft words break no bones. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4202. (1732) 
Soft words hurt not the mouth. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. A variant 
is, “Soft words win hard hearts.” 
Use soft words and hard arguments. 
Unknown, Goody Two-Shoes. (1766) 


8 
Ne fayre wordis brake neuer bone. 
Unxnown, How the Good Wyf Taugte His 
Doughtir, 1. 43. (ς, 1450) 
Wordes breake no bones, so we cared the lesse 
for his scolding. 
Ropert Greene, Works, iii, 231. (1584) 
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Faire words brake never bane, foule words breaks 
many ane. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 32. (ς. 1595) 
Faire wordes breake no bones. 
Jonn Davises, The Scourge of Folly. (1611) 
Soft words break no bones. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 158. (1670) 
Foul words break neay bones. 
Grorce Meriton, York-shire Ale, Ὁ. 83. (1683) 
Fair Words never broke a Bone, 
Foul Words have broke many a one. 
THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 6183. (1732) 
High words break no bones. 
Henry Fievprnc, Don Quixote in England. Act 
i, sc. 8. (1774) 
Sticks and stones will break my bones, 
But names will never hurt me. 
G. F. NorrHatt, Folk-Phrases, p. 23. (1894) 
For variants see Notes and Queries, viii, xii, 
508 ; ix, i, 177. 


1 
Lo, fair words maketh fools fain. 
Unknown, Everyman (c. 1530) in Hazwitt, 
Old Plays, i, 117. 
Rather let faire woordes make fooles fayne, 
Than be plaine without pletes, & plant your own 
payne. 
JouHn Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
That which melteth fools, I mean sweet words. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 1, 42. (1599) 
Hold thy peace, taire words make fooles faine. 
THomas Detonty, Thomas of Reading. Ch 14. 
(a. 1600) 
Fair words please fools. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1670) 
Ευ ΕΝ, Gnomologia. No. 1492. (1732) 
I have put him off with fair words, which make 
fools fain. 
Watter Scott, The Abbot. Ch. 30. (1820) 
Fine words to make foolish maidens fain. 
WALTER Scott, Anne of Geterstein. Ch 4. 
(1829) The Danes say, “Fagre Ord fryde en 
Daare, og stundom fuldvis en Mand” (Fair 
words please a fool, and sometimes a very 
wise man). 


2 
Fayre speche doth wrathe breke. 
Unknown, Twenty-Six Poems (E.E.T.S.), p. 
83. (1421) 
Fayre wordes wratthe slakithe. 
Unknown, How the Good Wyf Taugte His 
Dougtir, 1. 30. (c. 1450) 
Pleasant woords appease wrath. (Dolce parole 
rompone I’ira.) 
Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 29. (1578) 
Faire words slaken yre. 
Unxknowy, Plasidas (Roxb. C1.), p. 164. (1597) 
Soft words pacifie wrath. 
Bratuwait, English Gentleman, p. 236. (1630) 


IV—Good Words 


3 
Good words quench more than a bucket of 
water. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 265. (1640) 
Good words cool more than cold water. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 158. (1670) 
Furrer, Gnumologia. No. 1734. (1732) 


4 
Good words cost nought. 
Henry Porter, The Two Angrie Women of 
Abington. Act iv, sc. 3. (1599) Ray, Proverbs, 
p. 158. (1670) 
A good word is as soon said as a bad. 

UNKNowN, The Times’ Whistle, p.111.(c.1615) 
Good words are good cheap [bargains]. 

Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 194. (1639) 
Good words are worth much and cost little. 

Herpenrt, Jacula Prudentum. No. 161. (1640) 

A good word, they savy, costs no more than a bad. 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop. Fab. 276. (1692) 
Good words cost nothing. And therefore may be 
freelier given. 

JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 124. (1721) 
Good Words cost no more than bad. Good Words 
cost nothing, but are worth much. 

FuLier, Gnomologia. Nos. 1735-36. (1732) 


5 
A good word maketh it [the heart] glad. 
(Sermone bono laetificabitur. ) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xii, 25. (c. 350 5.6.) 
Is not a good word better than a gift? (οὔῦτος 
κρείσσων λόγος ἣ δόσις.) 

Ben Stra, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus) , 
xviii, 17. (c. 190 B.c.) Babylonian Talmud: 
Baba Bathra, fo. 9a, paraphrases this, “He 
who gives a farthing to a poor man is blessed 
with six blessings, but he who comforts him 
with words is blessed with eleven blessings.” 
The Latin is, ‘“Nonne ecce verbum super 
datum bonum ?” 

Good woords annoynt a man, the y! woordes kyl 
a man. (Le bone parole ongino, le catiue pongino.) 

Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 31. (1578) 
One good word can warm three winter months. 
(‘Hao ‘hua yi chi san t’ung nuan.) 

SCARBOROUGH Chinese Proverbs.No.1096.(1875) 


6 
Let naught but good words pass our lips. 
(Dicamus bona verba.) 

Tisutius, Elegies. Bk. ti, eleg. ii, 1. 1. (19 5.6.) 
I'll speak a good word for you. 
I shall always have your good word. 
I knew it should never have your good word. 
Hang them that can’t give themselves a good 

word. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 


V—Words Are But Wind 


7 
My words are wasted on the air. (ovmol μὲν 
λόγοι πρὸς αἰθέρα.) 
Euripipes, Hecuba, |. 334. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Words writ in waters. 
Grorce Cuapman, Revenge for Honour. Act 
v, sc. 2. (ς. 1620) 


8 
Words are but wind, but dunts {blows] are 
the devil. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 108. (ς. 1595) 
Words are but wind, but blows unkind. 
James Hower, English Proverbs, p. 14/2. 
(1659) Ray, English Proverbs. (1670) 
Words go with the wind, but dunts are the devil. 
Jauexs Kety, Scottish Proverbs, p. 340. (1721) 
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4 

Words and feathers the wind carries away. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1101. (1640) 

Words and feathers are tossed by the wind. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 30. (1670) 


2 

May the winds sweep away the word. (ἔπος 

.. . ἄφαρ τὸ φέροιεν ἀναρπάξασαι ἄελλαι.) 
Homer, Odyssey. Bk. viii, 1. 409. (c. 850 5.6.) 


3 
Words are but sands, it’s money buys lands. 

James HoweLt, English Proverbs, 11/2. (1659) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6166. (1732) 
One look is worth a thousand words. 

Frep R. BaRNarp, in Printers’ Ink, 8 Dec, 
1921, p. 96. He changed it to “One picture 
is worth a thousand words” in Printers’ Ink, 
10 March, 1927, p. 114, and called it “a 
Chinece proverb, so that people would take 


it seriously.” It was immediately credited to 
Confucius. 


4 
A word is the lightest of things. (κουφότατον 
wpayua λόγος.) 

SyNesius, Dion.(c. A.D. 400) Cited by Erasmus. 


5 
Hwat is word bute wind? 

UNKNOWN, Ancrene Riwle, p. 122. (c. 1200) 
For word is wynd. 

JOHN Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 

2768. (c. 1390) 
Woord is but wynd, leff woord and tak the dede. 

Joun Lypcate, Secrees, Ὁ. 39. (c. 1450) 
Wordes as but wynde. 

ALEXANDER Barciay, The Shyp of Folys, i, 207. 
(1509) Draxet, Bibliotheca, Ὁ. 204. (1616) 
CowLey, The Guardian. Act i, sc. 3. (1650) 

Painted wordes are but winde. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 469. (1580) 
A man may break a word with you, sir, and words 
are but wind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, iii,1,75.(1593) 
Foul words is but foul wind. 

SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado, v, 2, 53. (1598) 
Some will say, Words are but wind; but God's 
are real words, such as fill and fat those that 
depend upon them. 

THomas Futrvsr, Selected Sermons (1891), ii, 

44, (1652) 
Hard words, or kind ones ... are but wind, 
which make no weight in the balance. 

Scott, Quentin Durward. Ch. 19. (1823) 


VI—A Word to the Wise 


Men seyn thus, “send the wyse. and sey no- 
thing.” 

Cuaucer, The Miller’s Tale, 1. 412. (c. 1386) 
Send a wise man on an errand, and say nothing 
to him. 

Grorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

Ray, English Proverbs, p. 157. (1670) 


A word to the wise is enough. (Dictum sapi- 
enti sat est.) 
PLautus, Persa, 1. 729. (ς. 200 B.C.) TERENCE, 
Phormio, |. 541. (161 B.C.) 
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To the intelligent man a word is enough. (In- 
telligenti satis dictum est.) 

THomaS A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
iii, ch. 34. (c. 1420) 

Few wordis may serve the wyis. 

WILLIAM DuNBAR, Poems, xv, 24. (c. 1510) 
Feawe woordes to the wise doeth suffice. 

MOonTGOMERY, in Archaeologia,xlvii,241.(1562) 
Go to, a word to the wise; away, fly, vanish. 

BEN Jonson, The Case Is Altered. Act i, sc 1. 
(c. 1598) 

A word to the wise is enough. 

WiLl1aM Havucuton, Englishmen for my 
Money. Act iii, sc. 1. (1616) Vansrucu, Esop. 
Act iii. (1697) AppiIson, Spectator. No. 221. 
(1711) STERNE, Sentimental Journey (1794), 
Ὁ. 157. (1768) etc., etc. 

Few words to the wise suffice. Verbum sapienti 
sat est. 

Joun CrLarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 51. (1639) 

A word is enough to the wise. 

THOMAS FuLLer, Worthies, iii, 302. (1662) 

My Verse little better you'll find than my Face is. 
A Word to the Wise, ut pictura poesis. 

Swirt, Dean Jonathan’s Answer. (1719) 

A Word to the Wise is enough, and many Words 
won't fill a Bushel. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1757. 
But what sayeth the proverb, verbum sapienti— 
a word is more to him that hath wisdom than a 
sermon to a fool. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. Ch. 7. (1819) 
One single word is sufficient for the wise. 

BurcKHarnt, Arabic Proverbs. No. 475. (1817) 

Which some learned Chap .. . 
Perhaps would translate by the words “Verbum 
Sap !” 

R. H. Baruam, The Ingoldsby Legends (1898), 
p. 488. (c. 1840) The proverbial contraction 
of “Verbum sat sapienti.” 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Joun O'Hara, Appointment in Samarra, Ὁ. 161. 
(1934) 

A word to the wise is enough only when the word 
is wise. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 136. (1940) 


8 

To a good understander there needs but a 
word. (A bon entendeur ne fault qu'vne pa- 
rolle.) 

RaBeELals, Pantagruel. Bk. v, ch. 7. (1552) The 
French also say, “A bon entendeur demi- 
mot” (To a good understander half a word). 
or ‘Le sage entend ἃ demi-mot” (The wise 
man understands at half a word—at a hint). 

Vnto a good vnderstander, half a woord is suf- 
ficient. (A bon intenditore, meza parola basta.) 

Joun Frorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 27. (1578) 

To a good understander, few words. (Al buen 
entendedor pocas palabras.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 37. (1615) 

Half a tale is enough to a wise man. 

Davip FErcuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 38. (c. 
1595) An English variant is, “To a quick ear, 
half a word.” 

A NOD AS GOOD AS A WINK, see under Nop. 
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1 
Few wordes to wyse men is best. 
Huca Ruopes, The Boke of Nurture. (1577) 
In Babees Book, Ὁ. 88. 


2 

Tis a common saying that few words are suf- 
ficient to make a thing intelligible to a man 
of sense. 

T. SALKELD, tr., Gracian’s Complete Gentleman, 
p. 60. (1730) The Latin proverb is, ‘“In- 
telligenti pauca” (To an intelligent man, few 
words). 

A clever man needs but few words. (Ming jén 
pu yung hsi shuo.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1124. (1875) 

A word is enough to a clever man, (Shih ming pai 
jén shuo té chiu chih.) 

Scarsoroucn, Chinese Proverbs. No. 1278 


3 
A word suffices to him who puts into practice 
what he reads. 

: Sani, Bustan. Ch. vii, Maxim 9. (c. 1257) 


For the wise man with a sign, for the fool with 
a fist. 
Unknown, Alphabet of Ben Sira. (c. 1050) 
Sometimes rendered, “A nod for a wise man, 
a rod for a fool.” 
A single word to the wise man, a single lash to 
the swift horse. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. xiii. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


Mid fewe worde wis mon fele biluken wel con. 
Unknown, Proverbs of Alfred (Skeat), Text 
A, }. 38. (¢. 1275) 
Fewe wordis to the wise suffice to be spoken. 
Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
Few wordes suffice among wise men. (Poche 
parole bastano fra gli homini sauii.) 
Joun FL orio, Firste Fruites, fo. 31. (1578) 
Few words to the wise suffice. 
WiLtiaM CAMDEN, Remains, Ὁ. 322. (1605) 
Few words do best with the wise. 
SAMUEL BuTLER, Remains (1759), i, 379. (a. 
1680) 


g Vil—Word and Bond 


I am a man of my word. (Bonae se fidei esse. ) 
Aucustus Cagsar. (c. 30 B.C.) See SUETONIVS, 
Divus Augusius, xiii, 2. The Latin proverbial 
form is, “Homo fidei tenax.” 
Ye shou'd be a king o’ your word. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 266. (1678) 


7 
I shall not suffer defeat for my word is truth. 
Book of the Dead. Ch. xxix, |. 7. (c. 4000 B.C.) 
Papyrus of Nu. “Maat kheru” (Whose word 
is truth) was the highest praise which could 
be written after the name of a dead person, 
and it was the proud hope of every Egyptian 
to have this pbrase applied to him by Osiris, 
the God of th. 


8 
The men toke him shortly at his worde. 
Mires Coverpaty, tr., 7 Kings, xx, 33. (1535) 
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Many a man would take you at your word. 
SHAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors, i, 2, 17.(1593) 
It was well done of you to take him at his word 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, ti, 1, 217. 
(1595) 
I take thee at thy word. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 49.(1595) 
Old as I am I take thee at thy word. 
Drypven, Conquest of Granada, ii, 1. (1670) 
I shan’t take your word for it. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


Take a man by his word, and a cow by her 
horne. 
Davip Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 98. (c. 
1595) KeELiy, Scottish Proverbs, p.320.(1721) 
An oxe is bound by the horne, a man by his word. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Homme. (1611) 
It was Cleopatra's sweet voice and pleasant speech 
which inveagled Anthony. . . . Verba ligant ho- 
minem, ut taurorum cornua funes, as bull’s horns 
are bound with ropes, so are men’s hearts with 
pleasant words. 

ROBERT Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Pt. iii, sec. ii, mem. iii, subs. 4. (1621) 
Take a bull by the horn and a man by his word. 

James Howe LL, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., Ὁ. 5. 
(1659) The French say, “Le boeuf par la 
corne et l'homme par la parole”; the Dutch, 
“Men vangt het paard bij den breidel, en 
den man bij zijn woord” (Take a horse by 

τὸ the bridle and a man by his word). 


Haue ... greater care in geuing thy worde. 
then in lending thy money. 
Tuomas Forrest, A Perfite Looking Glasse of 
all Estates, fo. Sb. (1580) 
A Man that breaks his Word, bids others be false 
to him. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 311. (1732) 
11 It sit well every whit 
To keepe his word in trowthe upryht. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis, i, 67. (1390) 
Now keep your holy word. 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, v, 1, 5. (1596) 
Keep thy word. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, i, 2, 135. (1597) 
Henry V, iv, i, 238. See also Henry V, iv, 8, 
si 184; Hamlet, iii, 2, 241. 
An honest mans word must be his maister. 
BisHop ΪΌΒΕΡΗ HALL, Occasional Meditations 
(3rd. ed.), p. 256. (1633) 


1 
He who lightly assents will seldom keep his 
word. 

Lao-t8z£, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue). 

Maxim 63. (c. 550 8.6.) 

He who gives his word lightly, betrays it lightly. 
(Qui donne sa parole légérement y manque de 
méme.) 
gv AUVENABCUES, Réflexions. No. 524. (1746) 


The deuill & he be no men of their words. 
Tuomas Nasue, Christ’s Teares Over Jeru- 
salem: To the Reader. (1593) 
They are not men οἱ their words. 
ἘΣ Κ τε ΚΝ, King Lear, iv, 6, 106. (1605) 
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1 
You gave your words to the winds. (Ventis 
verba dedisti.) 
Ovip, Heroides. No. ii, 1. 25. (c. 10 B.c.) You 
broke your word. 
I break my warlike word. 

SHAKESPEARE, | Henry VI, iv, 3, 31. (1591) 
The time was, father, that you broke your word. 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry IV, ii, 3, 10. (1598) 

I would I had your bond. .. . I'll not trust your 

word. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2, 266. (1596) 


2 
I will take thy word. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 91.(1595) 
Take the word of a king and a bachelor. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, v, 2, 229. (1599) 
111 take thy word for faith. 
SHAKESPEARE, Pericles, i, 2, 120. (1608) 


3 
An oath would be no surer than my word. 
(οὔκουν πέρα γ᾽ ἂν οὐδὲν ἣ λόγῳ φέροις.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, }. 651. (c. 408 
B.C.) 

Ne lasse flatering in hir worde, 
That purely, hir simple recorde 
Was founde as trewe as any bonde. 

Cuaucer (?), The Book of the Duchesse, }. 
933. (ς. 1369) Chaucer's “Promise is dette” 
is an early torm of the idea that “His word 
is as good as his bond.” It derives from a 
clumsy hexameter of medieval Latin, “Tus 
est implere promissa decentia vere.” 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles. 

SHAKESFEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i, 7, 15. (1594) 

His word is his gage. 

Bratnuwalt, Englih Gentleman, Ὁ. 148. (1630) 
His word is as good as his bond. 

Francis Lenton, Characters. Sig. G8. (1631) 
He hath this property of an honest man, that his 
word is as good as his bond. 

THOMAS FULLER, The Holy State. Bk. viii, ch. 

13. (1642) 
An honest man's word is as good as his bond. 

Jonsn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 103. (1670) 

A Man’s Word ought to be as good as his Bond. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 252. (1709) 
Every honest man is as good as his word. 

Georce Lito, δύνα. Act i, sc. 9. (1730) 

You know that my word has always been looked 
upon as my bond. 

SAMUEL RicHArDSON, Clarissa, iv, 239. (1748) 
Your word is as good as the Bank, sir. 

Tuomas Horcrort, The Road to Ruin. Act i, 

sc. 3, 1. 235. (1792) 
His word is as good as his bond. 

WaALter Scott, Rob Roy. Ch. 11. (1818) Mar- 
RYAT, Peter Simple, p. 145. (1833) STEVEN- 
son, Kidnapped. Ch. 4. (1886) etc., etc. 

Your word must be your bond through life 

T. C. Harisurton, Wise Saws. Ch. 6. (1843) 
Between men of honor, a word is a bond. (Fra 
galantuomini, parola ὁ instrumento.) 

CrHaries Camter. Six Mille Proverbes, p. 202. 

(1856) An Italian proverb. The Portuguese 
say, “Homem de bem. tem palavra, como 


--- 
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Rei” (An honest man’s word is as good as 
the king’s) ; the French, “Un homme d’hon- 
neur n’a que sa parole” (A man of honor has 
only his word); the Germans, “Ein Mann, 
ein Wort.” 

David Barclay ... was a mirror of honesty; 

.. . his word was always held to be as good as 

his bond. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help. Ch. 9. (1859) 

ΜΥ word is my bond. My reputation is built on 

that. 

Jupson Pumips, The Fourteenth Trump, Ὁ. 
217. (1942) 


Dearer is love then life, and fame then gold; 
But dearer then them both your faith once 
plighted hold. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Faerie Queene. Bk. v, 
canto xi, st. 63. (1596) 
To honour his own word as if his God’s. 
TENNYSON, Guinevere, 1. 470. (1859) 


Will you be worse than your word? 
WILLIAM WyCcCHERLEY, Love in a Wood. Act v, 
sc. 5. (1672) 
I will not be worse than my word. 
Deroe, The Family Instructor, i, viii. (1715) 
{She] was not worse than her word. 
Joun Gatt, Last of the Lairds. Ch. 39. (1826) 


VIII—Word and Deed 


See also Example and Precept; Preaching 
and Practice; Promise and Performance; 
6 Saying and Doing; Talking and Doing 


Cheer my heart by deeds as well as words. 
(σὺ καὶ λέγων εὔφραινε καὶ πράσσων φρένα.) 
AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, 1. 515. (c. 485 


B.C.) 
7 


Promising in words the best things, but doing 
in deeds the opposite. (χρηστὰ μὲν ἐπαγγελλο- 


μένους τοῖς λόγοις, ἐναντία δὲ ποιοῦντας τοῖς 
ἔργοις.) 
Agesop, Fables: The Fox and the Oak-Cutter. 
(c. 570 B.C.) 


Your words are fair; your deeds. how shall I 
name them? (τοῖς ὀνόμασιν μὲν εὖ λέγεις, τὰ δ᾽ 
ἔργα σον | οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως χρή μ᾽ ὀνομάσασαν εὖ 
λέγειν.) 
EURIPIDES, I phigeneita αἱ Atdis, 1. 1115. (c. 410 
B.c.) Stawell, tr. 
Without deeds, limited to words. 
πράττειν. μέχρι τοῦ λέγειν.) 
EPIcTETUS, Fragments. Frag. 10, Schenkl. (ς. 
A.D. 110) Quoted by AvuLus GELLIvs, xvil, 
19, who gives the Latin, “Factis procul, ver- 
bis tenus” (In deeds far off, with words 
always on the lips). 
You pretend otherwise in words then you intend 
to doo in workes. 
Grorce Pettis. Petite Pallace, p. 69. (1576) 


If words establish a claim, I claim a crown, 
but if deeds are needed I am helpless as the 
ant. 

AspuLtan Ansari, Invocations. (ς. 1075) 


(ἄνεν τοῦ 
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Be not hasty in thy tongue, and in thy deeds 
slack and remiss. (Noli citatus esse in lingua 
tua: et inutilis, et remissus in operibus tuis. ) 
Ben Sira, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), iv, 
29.(c. 190 B.C.) 
Word without deed displeases God; making the 
word good pleases him. (Dict sans faict A Dieu 
déplaict. Dict faisant A Dieu plaisant.) 
Βούνει 1.58, Proverbes Francais. (c. 1550) 


2 

Eek Plato seith, who-so that can him rede, 

The wordes mote be cosin to the dede. 
Cuaucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 741. 

(ς. 1386) 

The wyse Plato seith, as ye may rede, 

The word mot nede accorde with the dede. 
Cuaucer, The Maunciple’s Tale, }. 103. 

3 


A superior man is ashamed if his words are 
better than his deeds. 
Conrucius, Analects. Bk. xiv, ch. 29. (c. 500 
B.C.) Legge, tr. 


4 
Not words but deeds have proved this to me. 
(τοῦτο δὲ ob λόγοισι ἀλλ᾽ ἔργοισι οἷδα μαθών.) 
Darius, to Megabazus. (c. 513 B 6.) As related 
by HeEroportus, v, 24. 


5 
The word is the shadow of the deed. (λόγος 
ἔργου oxi.) 

DEMOCRITUS, Fragments, (c. 425 B.c.) See Di- 

OGENES LAERTIUS, ix, 37. Quoted by Pumo, 
De Mutatione Nominum, sec, 243, and by 
Prutarcy, AfLorala, i, 9F. 
As Democrates saith, The worde is the shaduwe 
of the worke. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues (Arber), p. 145. (1579) 
Words are mere bubbles of water, but deeds are 
drops of gold. 

S. G. Crampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ 48 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


6 
Like a beautiful flower, full of color but 
without scent, are the fair but fruitless words 
of him who does not act accordingly. 
DHAMMAPALA, Commentaries. Verse 51. (c. 475) 


Deeds are fruits, words are but leaves. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p 40 
Ray, p. 7; Fucrer, No. 1263. 
Leaves enough but few grapes: many words and 
few deeds. 
Howe t, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., p. 1. (1659) 
Words are like leaves, and where they most 
abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Pore, An Essay on Criticism, ii, 109. (1709) 


(1633) 


8 
Inconsistency is shown by words without 
deeds, which are like clouds without rain. 
Mary Baxer Eppy, Science and Health, p. 354 
(1875) 


9 
Help with deeds, not words. (Re opitulan- 
dum, non verbis.) 

Erasmus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. ix, No. 7.(1523) 


O, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treason! 
SHAKESPEARE, ὦ Henry VI, iii, 2, 49. (1597) 
Let deeds express What’s like to be their words. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iii, 1, 132. (1607) 

Words are no deeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VII], iii, 2, 154. (1612) 
Deeds, not words, shall speak me. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Lover's Prog- 
ress. Act iii, last line. (c. 1613) 
For now the field is not far off 
Where we must give the world a proof 
Of deeds, not words. 
SAMUEL But Ler, Hudibras, i, i, 867. (1663) 
Deeds not words. 

Joun Lacy, Suuny the Scot. Act ii. (a. 1667) 
EpcewortH, The Absentee. Ch. 6. (1812) 
etc., etc. 

Not words but blows (Non opus est verbis, sed 
fustibus. ) 

AtFrep Henperson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 280 
(1809) 

It is deeds and not words that are required of you. 

JaMeEs Payn, In Market Overt. Ch. 20. (1895) 

Always his choice had been for deeds rather than 
for words. 

i Henry, The Moment of Victory (1909) 

1 

Differing in words, not in deeds. (Verbis 
pugnas, non re.) 

ErasMus, Adagia, iii, ix, 16. (1523) With a 
reference to The Iliad. 

11 Never should this thing have been. 
That words with men should more avail than 
deeds. 
(ἀνθρώποισιν οὐκ ἐχρῆν wore 
τῶν πραγμάτων τὴν γλῶσσαν ἰσχύειν πλέον.) 


Evuripipes, Hecuba, |. 1187. (c. 425 8.c.) 
By decds I’ll make thee rue those words. 
(ἐγὼ δὲ δράσω σ᾽ ἀντὶ τῶν λόγων waxes.) 
Evripwes, Heracles Mainomenos, |. 239. (c 
420 B.C.) 
In deed worse than in word. (ἔργῳ δ᾽ ἐστὶ μεῖζον 
ἣ λόγῳ.) 
Evuripipes, Phoenissae, |. 389. (c. 420 B.C.) 


12 

Fayre words, and yl deedes, deceiue both wisc 
and fooles. (Belle parole, e catini fatti, in- 
ganano 1 saui & 1 matti.) 

Joun Florio, Firste Fruétes, fo. 27. (1578) 

Joun Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 46. (1611) 
Fayre wordes, foule deedis. 

Tromas Howe :t, His Deuises, p. 16. (1581) 
Faire words and foul deedes deceive many. 

Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 46. (1633) 
Fair words and foul deeds cheat wise men as well 
as fools. 

SAMUEL PALMER, Proverbs, p. 154. (1710) 
ΕΗ words and foul play cheat both young and 
old. 

ΤΟ ΒΟῊΝ, Handbook of Proverbs,p.353.(1855) 


Words may show a man’s Wit, but Actions his 
Meaning. 

FRaNKxLin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1749. 
Speak little, do much. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755 
SOONER SAID THAN DONE, seé SAYING AND DOING. 


WORD 


1 

I’m a lawyer—I’m death on deeds. And on 
words too. 

Henry B. Futrer, Striking an Average. (1901) 


2 
Be wise in deeds, not words. 

SALOMON IBN GaBiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 12. (c. 1050) Pirké 
Aboth, iii, 9. 

As ye can seeme wise in woords, be wise in deede. 
; Joun Hetywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 


Distinguish the man of words from the man 
of deeds. (Diferenciar el hombre de palabras 
del de obras.) 

BALTASAR GRacIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
166. (1647) “One cannot dine off words, 
which are wind,” Gracian adds, “nor off 
politeness, which is but polite deceit.” 


4 
That graunde Captaine Marius, speaking be- 
fore the people of Rome sayde, My woordes 
are not well set in order, but I waygh not 
that much, so that my deedes bee good. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk ii, 
p. 147. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
A man must indevour to be a Grecian in wordes, 
and a Romane in deedes. 
STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, ii, 147. 


5 

Works have a stronger voice than words. 

(Validior vox operis, quam oris.) 
HENDERSON, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 453. (1869) 


6 
Where your woords now do but rub him on 
the gall, 
That deede without woords shall driue him to 
the wall, 
And further than the wall he can not go. 
Jonn Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 5. (1546) 
This dooth sound (as ye agreed) 
On your side in wordis, but on my side in decde 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. 
eoee wordes bryng not euer of good deedes good 
ope. 
Tout Hey woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. 


Poor in battle, but better in the forum. i.e. at 
speaking. (ἀγορῇ δέ τ᾽ ἀμείνω.) 

Homer. Iliad. Bk. iv, 1. 400. (c. 850 B.c.) Pope 
renders it, “The first in banquets, but the 
last in fight.” 

Brave in words and cowards in the fight. (κακοὺς 
ὄντας πρὸς αἰχμήν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς λόγοις θρασεῖ.) 

ΦΟΡΠΟΟΓΕΒ, Philoctetes, 1. 1306. (c. 409 B.C.) 
Readier of tongue than of hand. (Lingua quam 
manu promptior.) 

SAL.Lust, Bellum Iugurthinum.Ch.44.(c.40 5. c.) 
Excellent with his tongue, but his right hand 
remiss in the battle. (Lingua melior, sed frigida 
bello | dextera.) 

Vercit, Aeneid. Bk. xi, Ἰ. 338. (19 B.C.) 

Every recreant who proved his cowardice in the 
hour of danger, was afterwards boldest in words 
and tongue. 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 62. (c. A.D. 116) 
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In thy seat art thou bold; not so are thy deeds, 


Bragi, adorner of benches! 

SAEMUND (?), Poetic Edda: Lokasenna. Su 15. 
(c. 900) 

Men’s words are ever bolder than their deeds. 

5. T. CoLeripcE, tr., Die Piccolomini. Act i, sc. 
4. (1800) The Danes say, “Store Ord gidre 
sielden from Gierning” (Big words seldom 
accompany great deeds). 


Straightway in one moment was the word 
said and the deed fulfilled. (αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειθ' ἅμα 
μῦθος ἔην, τετέλεστο δὲ ἔργον.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. xix, 1. 242. (c. 850 B.C.) 

Quoted by PLrurarcn, Moralia, 782C. 
He was a man who fulfilled both deed and word. 
(οἷος κεῖνος ἔην τελέσαι ἔργον τε ἔπος re.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. ii, 1. 272. (c. 850 B.c.) 
With him the deed is as the word. (πάρεστι δ᾽ 
ἔργον ws Enos.) 

AESCHYLUS, Suppliant Maidens, |. 598. (c. 485 

B.C.) 
At the same time with the word came the deed. 
(dua ἔπος re καὶ ἔογον ἐποίεε.) 

Heroporus, History. Bk. iii, ch. 135.(c.445 B.C.) 
Fair are your words, but fairer your deeds. (ὦ 
καλὰ λέγων, πολὺ δ᾽ d- | μείνον᾽ ἐπι τῶν λόγων | 
ἐργασάμεναι.) 

ARISTOPHANES, The Knights, 1. 617. (424 B.C.) 
Upon word follows deed. (ἐπέ ye λόγῳ ἔργα 
τελῆται.) 

Prato, The Republic. Bk. iii, sec. 389D (c. 

375 B.C.) 
wor and deed were one. (ἔπος ἠδὲ καὶ ἔργον 
μοῦ.) 

APOLLONIUS Ruoprus, Argonautica. Bk. iv, |. 

103. (c. 225 B.C.) 
Your deeds make me believe your words. (Factis 
ut credam facis.) 

TERENCE, Hecyra, |. 857. (165 B.C.) 

Few words and many deeds. 
THomas Draxe, Bibliotheca Scholastica In- 
structissima, Ὁ. 40. (1633) 


9 
Good words without deeds are rushes and 
reeds. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 17. (1659) 
Ray, p. 30; FULLER, No. 6247. 

A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

JaMeEs HowELt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 20. (1659) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 211.(1670) FRANK- 
LIN, To Mrs. Jane Mecom. (1758) The 
French say, “Bien dire fait rire, Bien faire 
fait taire.” (Good words make us laugh ; good 


deeds make us silent). 
10 


Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only. 
deceiving your own selves. (yivecGe δὲ ποιηταὶ 
λόγου καὶ μὴ ἀκροαταὶ μόνον.) 

New Testament: James, i, 22. (c. A.D. 44) 


11 
To teach without words and to be useful with- 
out action, few among men are capable ot 
this. 
Lao-tszz, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Sec. 43. (c. 550 B.c.) Old, tr. 
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With good words you can sell things in the 
market-place, but good deeds will gain you friends 
among men. 

Lao-TSzE, Tao-teh-king. Sec. 62. Giles, tr. 


1 
Deeds will show themselves, and words will 
pass away. (Les faits se montreront, Et les 
ditz passeront.) 
Le Roux pve Lincy, Proverbes Francais, citing 
a manuscript of c. 1450. 
Deeds are mightier than words are, 
Actions mightier than boastings. 
LONGFELLOW, Song of Hiawatha. Pt. ix. (1855) 
What we want is more cider and less talk. 
ArTEMUS Warp, A War Meeting. (1861) Remi- 
niscent of the Latin proverb, “Ne verba pro 
farina” (Don’t give me words instead of 
meal). 
Some talk in quarto volumes and act in pam- 
phiets. 
Anonymous, Afedilations in Wall Street, Ὁ. 77. 
(1940) 


2 
The faith of men, though it fry in their words, 
it freeseth in their workes. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 73. (1579) 
Wordes shall neuer make me beleeue without 
workes, least in following a faire shadowe, I loose 
the firme substance. 

Lyty, Eupkues and His England, p. 407. 


3 
The good word riseth to God. Good deeds 
help it upward. 

MowHaMMED, Koran, xxxv, 10. (c. 622) 


4 

Do not think that I perform my will with word 
instead of sword. (Ne mihi gerere morem 
videar lingua verum lingula.) 

Naevius, Hesiona. Frag. 19, Loeb. (c. 220 B. c.) 
First lay hands on deeds and then on pens; words 
follow swords. (Hase de alargar la mano primero 
a las hazahas y despues a las plumas; de la hoja 
a las hojas.) 

GRACIAN, Ordculu Alanual. Maxim 40. (1647) 

To harps preferring swords, 
And everlasting deeds to burning words! 
WorpswortH, Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Pt. i, No. 
10. (1821) 


5 
No need of words; trust deeds. (Non opus 
est verbis, credite rebus.) 

Ovip, Fasti. Bk. ii, 1. 734. (ς. a. Ὁ. 8) 
Rather weigh the will of the speaker, than the 
worth of the wordes. 

Georce Pettis, Petite Pallace, Ὁ. 102. (1576) 


6 
The word lives longer than the deed. (ῥῆμα 3 
ἐργμάτων» χρονιώτερον βιοτεύει. 

Pinpar, Nemean Odes. No. iv, |. 6. (c. 473 B.C.) 
Pindar is speaking of the song which com- 
memorates the deed. 

For deeds do die, however nobly done, . . 
But wise words taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay. 

Spenser, Ruines of Time, 1. 400. (1591) See also 
under Port: THEY HAD NO POE7 AND THEY 
DIED. 
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7 
Our deeds do not accord with our words. (τὰ 
ἔργα οὐ συμφωνεῖ ἡμῖν τοῖς λόγοις.) 

Prato, Laches. Sec. 193E. (c. 375 B.c.) 
His deeds do not agree with his words (Facta 
eius cum dictis discrepant.) 

Cicero, De Finibus. Bk. ii, sec. 30. (c. 45 B.C.) 


8 
Fructify your words with deeds. (Honesta 
dicta factis. ) 

PLauTus, Stichkus, 1. 280. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Let deeds correspond with words. (Dictis facta 
suppetant.) 

Prautus, Pseudolus, 1. 108. (c. 195 B.c.) 
Prove your words by your deeds. (Verba rebus 
proba.) 

SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xx, sec. 1. (a. A.D. 

65) 
Thy actions to thy words accord. 
ὃ Mitton, Paradise Regain’d. Bk. iii, 1. 9. (1671) 


Your tongues and words are soaked in honey: 
your hearts and deeds are soaked in gall and 
bitter vinegar. So your tongues give us words 
of sweetness, your hearts give us deeds of 
bitterness. (In melle sunt linguae sitae vostrae 
atque orationes, | facta atque corda in felle 
sunt sita atque acerbo aceto: | eo dicta lingua 
dulcia datis. corde amara facitis. ) 

Prautus, Truculentus, 1. 178. (c. 186 B.C.) 
Many are kind in words and faithless at heart. 
(Multos verbis blandos esse et pectore infideles.) 

PHAEDRUS (?), New Fables. No. 26. (c. 25 5. 6.) 
Wyth feyre wurdys he shal the grete; 

But yn hvs herte he shal thynke 
For to do the a wykked blynkc. 
Ropert MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne, 
1]. 4179. (c. 1303) 
Fine words dress ill deeds. 
Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 481. 
(1640) 


10 
Good thy acts, though ill thy speech. (δρῶν 
γὰρ εὖ Kaxws λέγει.) 

PLuTaARCH, Sforalia: Precepts of Staiercraft. Sec. 
810C. (A.D. 97) Quoting a line from an un- 
known poet. 

Either plan less or do more. (ἢ φρονεῖν ἔλασσων ἣ 
δύνασθαι δεῖ μεῖζον.) 

PLUTARCH. Quoting a Greck proverb, cited by 
Erasmus. 

11 

A word spoken in season is like an apple of 
silver, and actions are more precious than 
words. 

Joun Pym, Debate on a Message from Charles 
I, 1628. 

The effect speaks, the tongue need not. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. (1640) 

Actions, nor words, are the true criterion. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Social Maxims: Friend- 
ship. (c. 1790) 

{His} actions spoke louder than words. 

F. McCurnacn, With the Cossacks, Ὁ. 
(1906) The French say, “Le fait 
homme” (The deed proves tic man). 
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1 
A man ought nat to be demed by his wordes, 
but by his workis. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 10. (1477) 

Proue euery man by his dedis and not by his 
wordis. 

Ear Rivers, Dictes and Sayenges, fo. 33. 


2 

Words without action are void of substance. 
Savi, Bustan. Ch. i, Apologue 8. (c. 1257) 

Had but my deeds been like my words, ah! then, 

I had been numbered, too, with holy men. 
Sap, Gulistan, ii, 23. Eastwick, tr. 


3 
Think now for yourselves whether words or 
deeds are worth more. (Nunc vos existumate 
facta an dicta pluris sint.) 
Sat.ust, Bellum lugurthinum. Ch. lxxxv, sec. 
14. (c. B.C. 40) 
Words are but holy as the deeds they cover 
SHELLEY, The Cenct. Act ii, sc. 2. (1819) 


4 
The deeds are manly, and the words womanly. 

JAMES SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation. p. 
104. (1572) 

Deedes are Males and woordes are Females. (1 
fatti sono maschi, e le parole femine.) 

Joun Fvorio, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Our Italians saie, Le parole sono femine, e i fatti 
sono maschi. Words they are women, and deeds 
they are men. 

Joun Fiorio, The Worlde of Wordes: Epistle 
Dedicatory. (1598) The Italian has a point 
which is lacking in English. “Fatti masche; 
parole femine” is the motto of the State of 
Maryland, borrowed from the motto of the 
first Baron Baltimore. (1625) 

Women are wordes, men are deedes. 

THomas Howe, Deusses, Ὁ. 31. (1581) 
Deeds are males, words females are. 

Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. (1611) 
The Neapolitans .. make strong = masculine 
promises, but female performances (for deeds are 
men, but words are women). 

James HowE LL, Letters, 1 Oct., 1621. 

Words are women, deeds are men. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 842. (1640) 
Words are the shadows of deeds; the former are 
feminine, the latter masculine. (Las palabras son 
sombras de los hechos; son aquéllas las hembras, 
éstos los varones.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 

202. (1647) 
Deeds are males, words are females. 

Torriano, Piassa Universale, p. 86. (1666) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 5. (1678) 

Words are for Women, Actions for Men. 

Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 5814.(1732) 
Words are men’s daughters, but God’s sons are 
things. 

SAMUEL MAbvEN, Bouwlter’s Monument. (1745) 
This line is said to have been inserted by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 

I am not yet so lost in lexicography as to forget 
that words are the daughters of earth. and that 
things are the sons of heaven. 

SAMUEL JouNnson, Dictionary of the Engtish 


Language: Preface. (1755) The saying is a 
Hindu proverb, to which Sir Williain Jones, 
in 1772, gave a slightly different rendering, 
“Words are the daughters of earth, and deeds 
are the sons of heaven.” 

Facts are masculine, and words are feminine. 

Maria Epcewortu, The Parent’s Assistant 

(1903), p. 415. (1796) 
Noes are men’s daughters, but God’s sons are 
eeds. 

Hexperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 82. (1869) 
Deeds are Johns, and words Nans. 

G. F. NorTHALL, Folk-Phrases, p. 12. (1894) 
“Round is the word, four-cornered is the deed,” 
he said, quoting the axiom of a National So- 
cialist poet. 

LION FEUCHTWANGER, Paris Gazette, p. 514. 

(1940) 


From worde to dede is a great space. 
JAMES SANFORD, tr., Houres of Recreation, p. 
210. (1572) 
It is not as far from the heart to the mouth as 
it is from the mouth to the hand. 
JosrepH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest. 
Pt. iv, No. 56. (c. 1870) 


6 
ΠῚ deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
SITAKESPEARE, Comedy of Errors,iii, 2,20.(1593) 
His few bad words are matched with as few good 
deeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, iii, 2, 41. (1599) 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives 
3 SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 1, 61. (1606) 


I have no words: My voice is in my sword. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, v, 8, 6. (1606) 
Have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth 
STIAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, iv, 2, 76. (1609) 


8 
Words pay no debts, give her deeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 58. 
(1601) 
’Tis a kind of good dced to say well, 
And yet words are no deeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry W111, iii, 2, 153. (1612) 


9 
Your words and performances are no kin to- 
gether. 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, iv, 2, 185. (1605) 
All words, And no performance. 
MASSINGER, Parliament of Love, iv, 2. (1624) 
10 You do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words. 
(σὺ yap woeis 
τοὔργον" τὰ δ᾽ ἔργα τοὺς λόγου: εὑρίσκεται.) 
Sopnocrss, Electra, |. 624. (ς. 409 B Cc.) 
Not by words would |] make my life famous, but 
by deeds. (οὐ γὰρ λόγοισι τὸν βίον σπουδάζομεν | 
λαμπρὸν ποεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ τοῖς δρωμένοις.) 
ΘΟΡΉΟΘΟΙΕΒ, Oedipus αἱ Colonus, 1. 1143. (c. 408 
B.C. 
Words ia not him who blenches not at deeds 
(ᾧ μή ‘ors δρῶντι τάρβος. οὐδ᾽ ἔπος φοβεῖ.) 
SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, 1.296.(ς.409 B Cc.) 
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Fair word cannot proceed from unfair deed. (ov« 
ἔστ᾽ dx’ ἔργων μὴ καλῶν Say καλά.) 
SopHOcLES, Fragment. No. 755. (c. 450 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcn, Moralia, 27F. 


In truth, sublime words make not a man holy 
and just: but a virtuous life maketh him dear 
to God. (Vere alta verba non faciunt sanctum 
et iustum; sed virtuosa vita efficit Deo carum. ) 
THomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
i, ch. 1. (c. 1420) 
He that is lavish in words is a niggard in deed. 
Smr Wacter RALEGH, Instructions to His Son. 
Sec. 4. (1616) 


2 

Either by word or deed. (ἂν ἢ λέγων ἣ πράττων.) 
XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. ii, ch. 10, sec. 6. 

(c. 375 B.C.) 

Both in words and deeds. (ἔν re λόγοις καὶ Epyois.) 
Pui1o, De Virtutibus. Sec. 191. (c. A.D. 40) 

In word or deed. (Aut dicam aut faciam.) 
PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 99. (c. A.D. 60) 


Every word is vain that is not completed by 
deed. (ds λόγος ἐστὶ μάταιος ὁ μὴ τετελεσμένος 
ἔργῳ.) 
Unknown, Greek Anthology. Bk. x, epig 109. 
(c. a. Ὁ. 350) 


WORE 
See also Labor 


4 

No work of mine shall be other than true 
metal—if copper. copper; if gold, gold—but 
not copper gilded. 

: J. J. Aupuson, Journal, 29 Sept., 1826 


It is often said, the work proves itself. (On 
dit sovent: l’uevre se prueve.) 
Bernarp, La Houce Partie, |. 54. (c. 1250) See 
Monraicion, Recueil des Fabliaux, i, 84 


6 

Older than all preached Gospels was this un- 
preached, inarticulate, but ineradicable, for- 
ever-enduring Gospel: Work, and_ therein 
have wellbeing. 


THOMAS CaRLyLe, Past and Present. Bk. iii. ch. 
12. (1843) 


7 
With hondes wille I not traveilen. 
CHAucER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, |. 6848. (c. 
1365) 
I wol nat wirche as muchel as a gnat. 
: Cravucer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 1. 347 


Now, by St. Paul. the work goes bravely on 
Crippen, Richard [1]. Act iii, sc. 1. (a. 1757) 


9 
Every man’s work shall be made manifest 
(éxdorov τὸ ἔργον φανερὸν γενήσεται.) 
New Testament: I Corinthians, iii, 13. (a. Ὁ. 57) 
The Vulgate is, “Uniusquisque opus mani- 


festum erit.” 
10 


One of our greatest statesmen has said that a 
change of work is the best rest. 
Conan Doyvie, Sign of the Four. Ch. 10. (1890) 
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A change of work is as good as touch-pipe [a 

short interval of rest]. 

JosepxH Tuomas, Randigal Rhymes, Ὁ. 59. 
(1895) See also under CHANGE. 


11 
Good work makes beautiful things, and good 
work lasts. 

Lorp Dunsany, My Ireland. Ch. 6. (1938) 


12 

There is nothing better than that a man should 
rejoice in his own works. (Nihil esse melius 
quam laetari hominem in opere suo. ) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, iii, 22. (c.250 8. C.) 
Stick to thy task, and take pleasure therein, and 
grow old in thy work. 

BEN S1rA, Book of Wisdom, xi, 20. (c. 190 B.C.) 
Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask 
no other blessedness. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. iii, ch 

11. (1843) 

Give me simple laboring folk, Who love their 
work, 

Whose virtue is a song To cheer God along. 

H. Ὁ. Troreau, A Week on the Concord and 

Merrimack Rivers. (1849) 

The high prize of life, the crowning fortune of a 

man, is to be born with a bias to some pursuit 

which finds him in employment and happiness 

EMERSON, The Conduct of Life: Considerations 

by the Way. (1860) 
Man’s work is to labour and leaven-- 
As best he may—earth here with heaven; 
Τὶς work for work’s sake that he’s needing. 

Rosert BROWNING, Pacchiarotto. St. 21. (1876) 
Work thou for pleasure: paint or sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve 

KENYON Cox, The Gospel of Art. Published in 

The Century Magazine, Feb., 1895. 

And only The Master shall praise us, and only 
The Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each. 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God 
of Things as They are! 

Rupyarp Kipiinc, The Seven Seas: L'Envoi 

(1896) 


Work and acquire, and thou hast chained the 
wheel of Chance. 

EMERSON, Essays: Self-Reliance. (1841) 
Any man who has a job has a chance. 


Pia Hussaro, E pigrams. (1911) 
1 


The sum of wisdom is, that the time is never 
lost that is devoted to work. 
Emerson, Essays: Success. (1877) 
Five minutes of honest work is better than threc 
davs of lamentation. 
Lion FEeUuCHTWANGER, Paris Gazette, p. 647 
(1940) 


Work as if you were to live 100 years, Pray 
as if you were to die To-morrow. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1757. 
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Work, as though work alone thine end could gain; 


But pray to God as though all work were vain. 
D’Arcy Tnrompson, Sales Attici. (c. 1868) 


1 
Work breaks an idle Fellow’s Legs, Arms and 
Back. 


; THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5816.(1732) 


Desirous to make shorte worke thereof. 
tea The Golden Aphroditis, sig. 12. 
1577) 
I might make short work of it. 
WiLiiam Hopkins, tr., The Book of Bertram. 
Dissert. v, p. 84. (1686) 
This was making short work on'’t. 
CIBBER AND VANBRUGH, The Provok'd Husband. 
Act iv, sc. 1. (1728) 


3 
Work is afraid of a resolute man. 
Hart, 700 Chinese Proverbs. No. 385. (1937) 


4 
Think of ease, but work on. 
GEORGE Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 180. 
(1640) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 8. (1670) 
The more one works, the more willing one is to 
work. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 17 Sept., 1757. 
You ask . . . why I go on working. I go on work- 
ing for the same reason a hen goes on laying eggs. 

H. L. Mencken, Letter to Will Durant. (1933) 


5 
He that works after his own manner, his 
head aches not at the matter. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 423. (1640) 


6 

Work is no disgrace: it is idleness which is 
a disgrace. (ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὄνειδος, depyin δέ τ᾽ 
ὄνειδοτ.}) 


Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 311. (c. 800 B.c.) 
To generous souls, all work is noble. (φεῦ τοῖσι 
“ενναίοισιν ὡς ἄπαν καλόν.) 

EURIPIDES, Fragments. Frag. 671 Nauck. (c. 430 

B.C.) 
Do thine ordained work, for work is more excel- 
lent than idleness. 

Unknown, Bhagavadgita. Lesson 3.(c.200 B. C.) 
Work is the sustenance of noble minds. (Gen- 
erosos animos labor nutrit.) 

SENECA,Ad Lucilium.Epis.xxxi,sec.5.(a. A.D. 64) 
Great is work for it honors the workman. 

Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 49b. (c. 450) 
Flay a carcass in the street and earn a living, and 
say not, Iam a great man and work is below my 
dignity. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fo. 1134. Ray, 
Adagia Hebraica, p. 410. (1678), puts this, 
“Pull off the skin in the streets and reccive 
thy wages.” 

Who sweeps the room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 

Georce HERBERT, The Elixtr, 1. 9. (1633) 

All work is noble; work alone is noble. 

CARLYLE, Past and Present. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1843) 
The best worship is stout working. 

CARLYLE, Letter to His Wife. (c. 1860) 

Lord of ἐς pots and pipkins, since I have no time 
to 
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A saint by doing lovely things and vigilling with 


Thee, 

By watching in the twilight dawn, and storming 
Heaven’s gates, 

Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing 
up the plates! 

Crcity Hatiack, Divine Office of the Kitchen. 
(1927) The title is followed by the line, “God 
walks among the pots and pipkins.—Saint 
Theresa.” See Literary Digest, 2 March, 1929, 
p. 36, for an account of the hoax connected 
with this poem. 


Whatever be your lot, work is best for you. 
(δαίμονι δ᾽ οἷος Enoba, τὸ ἐργάζεσθαι ἄμεινον.) 

Hesiop. Works and Days, 1. 314. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Quoted by Prato, Charmides, 163B. 

The gods sell us all good things for hard work. 
(τῶν πόνων πωλοῦσιν ἡμῖν πάντα τἀγάθ' οἱ θεοί.) 

EPICHARMUS, Fragment. (ς. 550 B.c.) See 

XENOPHON, Memorabilia. Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec 20. 
Good men find work a sauce. (οἱ γὰρ πόνοι ὄψον 
τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς.) 

XENOPHON, Cyropaedia. Bk. vii, ch. 5, sec. 80. 
(c. 375 B.c.) Or, “Work gives a relish to good 
things.” 

Our wishes come true through the work that we 
do. (Optata ut evenant, operam addito.) 

PLauTwus, Persa, |. 629. (c. 200 B.C.) 

Work keeps at bay three great evils, boredom, 
vice, and need. (Le travail éloigne de nous trois 
grands maux, l’ennui, le vice et le besoin.) 

VoLtarrE, Candide. Ch. 30. (1759) 

Let us work without protest; it is the only way 
to make life endurable. (Travaillons sans raison- 
ner, c’est Je seul moyen de rendre la vie sup- 
portable.) 

VotTarRE, Candide. Ch. 30. 

Our best friend is ever work. (Notre meilleur ami, 
c'est encor le travail.) 

CoL_in-HARLEVILLE, Meeurs du Jour, i, 4. (c. 

1790) 
Work is the grand cure for all the maladies and 
miseries that ever beset mankind. 

CARLYLE, Address, Edinburgh, 2 April, 1866. 
Work makes life beautiful, an old platitude. (La 
vie fleurit par le travail, vielle vérité.) 

RirmBaup, Une Saison en Enfer. Ch. 2. (1873) 
Work is the seasoning of existence. (Le travail 
est le condiment de I’existence.) 

Henri AMIEL, Journal Intime, 21 March, 1881. 
It is work that gives flavoring to life. The 
English say, “Employment brings enjoy- 
ment.” 

Work is the true source of human welfare. 

Torstoy, My Religion. Ch. 10. (1884) 

Let us be grateful to Adam, our benefactor. He 
cut us out of the “blessing” of idleness and won 
for us the “curse”’ of labor. 

Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 

(1893) 
If you will let me, I will wish you in your future 
what all men desire—enough work to do, and 
strength enough to do your work. 

Kreiinc, Address to Medical Students. (1908) 
Hard work don’t hurt anybody. | 

Owen Davis, Icebound. Act ti. (1923) 
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ae work is the best investment a man can 
make. 
C. M. Scuwas, Ten Commandments of Success. 
(c. 1925) 
As a cure for worrying, work is better than 
whiskey. 
THoomas A. Epson, Interview on Prohibition. 


1 
If the heart within you desires wealth, do 
these things and work with work upon work. 

σοὶ δ᾽ εἰ πλούτον θυμὸς ἐέλδεται ἐν φρεσὶν For, | 
ᾧδ᾽ ἔρδειν, καὶ ἔργον ἐπ᾽ ἔργῳ ἐργάζεσθαι.) 

Hesiop, Works ακὰ Days, |. 381. (c. 800 B.C.) 
It is the great modern maxim: Work, always 
work, and yet more work. (C’est la grande for- 
mule moderne: Du travail, toujours du travail, et 
encore du travail.) 

GaMBETTA, Speech, at banquet to General 
Hoche, 24 June, 1872. 


2 
Taking pains helps the work. (μελότη δὲ τὸ 
ἔργον ὀφέλλει.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, }. 412. (c. 800 B.C.) 
Taking pains with all his work. (μελέταν ἔργοις 
ὀπάζων.) 

PINDAR, Isthmian Odes.No. vi, |. 98.(c. 480 B.C.) 

“Holding in honor that saying of Hesiod.” 
Ther nis no werkman, what-so-ever he be, 

That may bothe werke wel and hastily. 
Cuaucer, Marchantes Tale, }. 589. (c. 1388) 
Slow work produces fine goods. (Man kung ch’u 

hsi ‘huo.) 

ScarporoucnH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 91. (1875) 


3 
As good play for nought as woorke for nought, 
folke tell. 

Joun Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt.i, ch. 77. (1546) 
They had as good sit for nought as toyle for 
nought. 

DANIEL Rocers, Naaman, sig. Q6. (1642) 

As good play for nothing as work for nothing. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 125. (1678) 

Scort, Peveril of the Peak. Ch. 25. (1823) 
The fellow ... told him he’d rather play for 
nothing than work for nothing. 

BeaNnarp MANDEVILLE, The Fable of the Bees, 

p. 218. (1714) 
Better play for nought than work for nought. 

James Kety, Scottish Proverbs, p. 60. (1721) 
Work for nought makes folk dead sweir [lazy] 

James Ketry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 341. 

The fee is ten guineas .. . —as good play for 
nothing, you know, as work for nothing. 

Scott, Letter to Sharpe, 30 Dec., 1808. 


4 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to 
death. 


O. W. Hots, A Rhymed Lesson, |.301.(1846) 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Kuovoa.ey, The Three Fishers. St. 1. (a. 1870) 


6 
Work in youth provides easy chairs for old 


age. 
F. E. Huta, Proverb Love, p. 208. (1902) Se 
also Ace asp YOuTH. : 
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6 
Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles. 
CHARLES KincsLey, Letter to Thomas Hughes. 
(c. 1860) The first line quoted by H. C. 
BAILey, Meet Mr. Fortune, Ὁ. 291. (1942) 


7 
The lady bearer of this says she has two sons 
who want to work. Set them at it if possible. 
Wanting to work is so rare a want that it 
should be encouraged. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Note to Major Ramsey, 17 
Oct., 1861. 


8 

Never is there either work without reward, 

nor reward without work being expended. 

(Nusquam nec opera sine emolumento, nec 

emolumentum ferme sine impensa opera est.) 
Livy, Jistory. Bk. v, sec. 4. (c. 10 B.C.) 


9 
In the morning, when thou art loth to rise, 
have this thought ready in thy mind: “I am 
rising to a man’s work.” (ἐπὶ ἀνθρώπον ἔργον 


éyeipopas. ) 
Marcus AvureELius, Meditations. Bk. v, sec. 1. 
(c. A.D. 174) 


Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed. 

ΜΏΤΟΝ, Paradise Lost. Bk. iv, 1. 618. (1667) 
Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which must 
be done. 

KINGSLEY, Town and Country Sermons (a. 

1874) 
Give us this day our daily work. 
Ersert Husparp, The Philistine, xxv, §1.(1907) 


10 

They go but faintly to work, as they say, with 
one buttock. (Elles n’y vont par fois que d'une 
fesse. ) 

ΜΟΝΤΑΙ͂ΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. iii, ch. 5. (1595) 
People who work sitting down get paid more than 
people who work standing up. 

Ocpen Nasu, Will Consider Situation. (1938) 


11 

When 1 die, may I be taken in the midst of 
work. (Cum moriar, medium solvar et inter 
opus. ) 

Ovip, Amores. Bk. ii, eleg. 10, 1. 36. (c. 13 B.C.) 
Finish thoroughly the work which you have set 
yourself. (Propositum perfice opus.) 
ago Remediorum Amoris, 1. 40. (c. 1 B.C.) 


The work excelled the material. (Materiam 
superabat opus.) 
Ovip, Metamorphoses. Bk. fi, 1. 5. (a. Ὁ. 7) 
13 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. 
ῬΟΡΕ, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 92. (1733) 
Dirty work at the crossroads! 
Watter Mrtvitiz, No Wedding Bells for Him 
(ες. 1900) See Notes and Queries, ser. xii, vol. 
iv, p. 25. 
There must have been dirty work at the cross- 
roads. 
Erne: L. Waitt, The Wheel Spins. Ch. 25. 
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(1936) See also Connincton, Four Defences, 


p. 289. (1940) Jerson, Keep Murder Quiet, 
p. 214 (1940) DuBots, Death Is Late to 
Lunch, p. 41. (1941) Rawson, No Coffin for 
the Corpse, Ὁ. 218. (1942) Nasu, Said with 
Flowers, p. 79. (1943) etc., etc. 
Dirty work in the cathedral. 
H.C. Bairey, The Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. 27. (1941) 
There was dirty work hereabouts. 
Joun Ruope, Signal for Death, Ὁ. 62. (1941) 
1 


Establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us: yea, the work of our hands establish thou 
it. (Opera manuum nostrarum dirige super 
nos: et opus manuum nostrarum dirige. ) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xc, 17. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening. (Exibit homo ad opus suum: 
et ad operationem suam usque ad vesperum.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, civ, 23. (c. 350 B.C.) 
THE NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN CAN WORK, 
see under NIGHT. 

2 
Every man will shoot at the enemy, but few 
will go to fetch the shafts. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 202. (1678) 
Every Man will shoot at the Enemy, but few 
will gather the Shafts. 

Tomas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1436.(1732) 
Work is not the curse, but drudgery is. 

H. W. Beecuer, Proverbs from Plymouth Pul- 

pit, p. 43. (1887) 


3 
He that kills himself with working, must be 
buried under the gallows. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 221. (1678) 
Buried under the gallows. This is said to be the 
doom of a man who kills himself with hard work- 
ing. 

Carr, Dialect of Craven, i, 174. (1828) 

Those who kill themselves with hard work, it is 
said, ‘will be buried under the gallows.” 

Baker, Northants. Glossary, p. 264. (1854) 


4 
If anything stay, let work stay. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 278. (1678) 


FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 2671. (1732) 
5 


A man 1s not a slave in being compelled to 
work against his will, but in being compelled 
to work without hope and without reward. 


W. W. Reape, Martyrdom of Man. Ch.3.(1872) 
6 


Never was a good work done without great 
effort. (Ts‘ung lai hao shih pi ching to mo.) 
; ScarnoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 27. (1875) 


Work is not a good. Then what is a good? 
The scorning of work. (Labor bonum non est. 
Quid ergo est bonum? Laboris contemptio.) 
SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis. xxxi, sec. 4. (a. A. Ὁ. 
64) 
I like work; it fascinates me. I can sit and look at 
it for hours. 
J. Κα Jrromr, Three Men in a Boat. Ch. 15. 
(1889) 
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Pym was at present suffering from an ailment 
that has spread him out on the sofa again and 
again, acute disinclination to work. 

J.M. ΒΑΒΕΙΕ, Tommy and Grizel. Ch. 1. (1900) 
From his tenderest infancy, this young gentleman 
studied how to escape study. (Depuis sa plus 
tendre enfance, ce fils de famille s’étudiait 4 
éviter l’étude.) 

ANATOLE France, La Révolte des Anges. Ch. 1. 

(1914) 


8 
There’s other work in hand. 
SHAKESPEARE, Cymbeline, v, 5, 103. (1609) 


9 
All out of work. 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 2, 114. (1599) 
When a great many people are unable to find 
work, unemployment results. 

CaLvin Cootincg, in his syndicated daily arti- 

cle. (1930) Seé STANLEY WALKER, City Edi- 
tor, p. 131. 


When the light is right for one’s work every- 
thing else has to go. 
MarGERY SHARP, The Stone of Chastity, p. 210 
(1940) 
11 
He who sleeps when he works for you knows 
how to keep awake when he works for him- 
self. (Qui tibi dormitat, scit vigilare sibi.) 
UcoparDus SULMONENSIS, Fables. Fab. 58. (c. 
1300) 


12 
It will go all in your day’s work. 

Swiet, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
That will cost me a farther ride, . . . but it is all 
in the day’s work. 

WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 9. (1820) 
It’s all in the day’s work, as the huntsman said 
when the lion ate him. 

KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! Ch. 4. (1855) 

All in the day’s work. 

E. V. Lucas, Over Bemerton’s. Ch. 15. (1908) 
A. R. Hivriarp, Justice Be Damned, p. 197. 
(1941) HELEN MAcINNEsS, Assignment in 
Brittany, p. 213. (1942) etc., etc. 

It’s all in the day’s wash. 

Max Branp, Dr. Kildare’s Hardest Case, p. 195. 

(1943) 


13 
To work hand and foot, day and night. (Co- 
nari manibus pedibus, noctisque et dies.) 
TERENCE, Andria, 1. 676. (166 B.C.) 
Lord Wharton . . . is working like a horse for 
elections. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 9 Sept., 1710. 
After working like horses, don’t set about to fizht 
like dogs. 
Maria Epceworta, The Parent’s Assistant, Ὁ. 
309. (1796) 
They are working like horses now to save the 
match. 2 
Hucnes, Tom Brown’s School-Days. Bk. ii. ch 
8. (1857) 
I've worked like a horse for everybody. 
H. J. ϑμιτη, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act L 
(1911) 
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i made up my mind to be contented in my situa- 
uon, and .. . worked away like a galley-slave. 
FREDERICK CHAMIER, Tom Bowling. Ch. 2. 
(1841) The French say, ‘“Travailler comme 
un galérien.” 
I’ve worked like a nigger, and more than a nigger. 
CAROLINE GILMAN, Recollections of a House- 
keeper, p. 189. (1836) 
He laid into his work like a nigger. 
Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad, Ὁ. 40. (1880) 
I’ve been working like a nigger ’most five months. 
MERWIN AND WEsSTER, Calumet K, p.20.(1901) 
Been workin’ like a nigger all day. 
Marcery ALLINGHAM, The Case of the Late 
Pig. Ch. 5. (1938) 


1 
Some worke in the morning may trimly be 
donne, that all the day after can hardly be 
won. 
THoMaS TuSSER, Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie: Morning Workes. (1573) 
Work first and then rest. 
Joun Rusk, The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture: The Lamp of Beauty. (1849) 
Work with the rising, rest with the setting sun 
(Jih ch‘u érh t3o, jih ju érb hsi.) 
SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.2462.(1875) 
A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so good-day |! 
GeorcE pu Mavrisr, Trilby: Conclusion. 
(1894) 
After tautness, slackness. 
5. G. CHaampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 378 A 
Chinese proverb. Referring to a bow 


2 

Work consists of whatever a body is obliged 
to do, and Play consists of whatever a body 
is nat obliged to do. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. Ch. 2. (1876) 
Wurruk is wurruk if ye’re paid to do it, an’ it's 
pleasure if ye pay to be allowed to do it 

Fincey Peter Dunne, Golf. (1901) 

Work is something you want to get done; play is 
something you just like to be doing. 

Harry Leon Wrison, The Spenders, Ὁ 26 

(1902) 
ALL WORK AND NO PLAY, See under JACK. 


3 
Work is the only capital that never misses 
dividends. 

Unknown, Poor Richard Jr., Ὁ. 89. (1906' 


4 
They may ... cutt us out newe worke in 
Ireland. 
Unknown, Relations Between England and 
Germany. Ser. ii, p. 68. (1619) 
They will cut out work for one another, and 
France will cut out work for them all. 
EpmMunNpD Burxgz, On the Proposals for a Regt- 
cide Peace. (1795) 
The most unhappy of all men is the man... 
who has got no work cut out for him in the 
world. 
CarLy.e, Inaugural Address, Edinburgh, 1866. 
{He} had all his work cut out for him. 
Powz1L, Amateur Athletic Annals, p. 19.(1879) 
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The more we work, the more we may; 

It makes no difference to our pay. 

UNKNOWN, We Are the Royal Sappers. British 

war song, 1915. Perhaps picked up from the 
French, “The more we work the more we 
shall be downtrodden.” The English form is, 
“The more you do, the more you may do.” 

WOMAN’S WORK IS NEVER DONE, see WOMAN: HER 

Work. 


II—Work Not, Eat Not 


6 
Let him stay at home and sing for his supper 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Act ii, sc. 2. (1609) 
If you’re not there, ... there will be no ban- 
quet; no song, no supper, Mr. Whish|! 
STEVENSON AND OssourRNE, Ebb-Tide. Ch 7. 
(1894) 


7 

He who seeks for pleasure must sweat for it 
first. (Qui quaerit voluptatem, prius experia- 
tur sudorem.) 

EraSMusS, Adagia, Chil. ii, cent. ix, No 35. 
(1523) The Spaniards say, “No sweet with- 
out sweat” (No hay dulzura, sin sudor). or 
“No gains without pains” (No hay ganancia, 
sin fatiga). See under GAIN. 


8 
He who shuns the millstone shuns the meal 
(ὁ φεύγων μύλον ἄλφιτα φεύγει.) 

ErasMus, Adagia. Chil. iii, cent. iii, No 59. 
(1523) Erasmus gives the Latin as “Qui vitat 
molam, vitat farinam,” but the more usual 
form is “Qui fugit molam, fugit farinam,” 
or “Qui fugit molam, farinam non invenit” 
(He who avoids the mil! gets no flour). “If 
the ground be not tilled, it produces no grain ” 

No milne, no meale. 

Joun CiarkeE, Paroemiolvgia, p. 163. (1639) 
Ray, p. 120; Fucrer, No. 3613. 

The law of labour, . . . No mill, no meal. 
Trencu, Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 106. (1853) 
He who does not kill hogs will not get black pud- 

dings. 

H. G. Bonn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 399 
(1855) A Spanish proverb 


9 

No idler, though his lips prate ever of the gods 
Can gather a livelihood without hard work. 
(ἀργὸς yap οὐδεὶε θεοὺς ἔχων ἀνὰ στόμα 

βίον δύναιτ᾽ ἄν ξνλλέγειν ἄνεν πόνου.) 


Evripiogs, Electra, |. 80. (¢. 413 B.C.) 
For no man at the firste stroke 
Ne may nat felle doun an οἶκε, 
Nor of the reisins have the wyne, 
Til grapes rype and wel afyne 
Be sore empressid, I you ensure. 
(Vous savez bien qu’au premier cop 
Ne cope I’en mit le chesne, 
Ne I’en n’a pas le vin de l’aisne 
Tant que li pressoirs soit estroiz.) 
Gurtaume be Lorais, Roman de la Rose. L 
3414, (c. 1240) Caaucer (2), ἐγ. 1. 3687. (ς. 
1365) 
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4 

Birds fly not into our mouths ready roasted. 

(Non volat in buccas assa columba tuas.) 

Avtrreo HENpErson, Latin Proverbs, Ὁ. 285. 

(1869) “The ripest fruit will not fall into 
your mouth,” “He that gapeth until he be 
fed, Well may he gape until he is dead.” The 
Germans say, “Gebratene Tauben fliegen 
niemand in den Mund” (Roast doves fly into 
no one’s mouth). 


2 

Hunger is an altogether meet comrade for the 
sluggard. (λιμὸς γάρ rot πάμπαν ἀεργῷ σύμφορος 
ἀνδρί.) 

Hesiop, Works and Days, |. 302. (c. 800 B.c.) 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. (Anima dissoluta 
esuriet.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xix, 15. (c. 350 B.C.) 
If any now to Work refuse, 

Let not the Sluggard eat. 

Joun Westey, Let Us Go Forth. (1738) 
He that will not live by toil 
Has no right on English soil! 

Crarces Kincsiey, Alton Locke’s Song. Under 

the title, My Last Words, it forms the con- 
clusion of Kingsley’s Alton Locke. (1850) 


3 
They must hunger in frost, that will not 
woorke in heete. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
CamMbEN, Remains (1870), p. 333; Ray, p 30. 


4 
He that would eat the fruit must climb the 
tree. 

Kexry, Scottish Proverbs, p. 141. (1721) 
He that would have the Fruit, must climb the 
Tree. 

THoMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 2366.(1732) 


5 

He who wishes to get the kernel from the nut 
must crack the nut. (Qui e nuce nuculeum esse 
volt, frangit nucem.) 

Piautus, Curculio, 1. 55. (c. 200 B.c.) Cited by 
Erasmus, Adagia, ii, ix, 55, with the com- 
ment that the meaning of the proverb is that 
he who wishes to assuage his appetite cannot 
escape labor. Common in some form to most 
languages. The French say, “Qui veut man- 
ger le noyau, qu’il casse la noix,” or “II faut 
casser le noyau pour avoir l’amande”; the 
Germans, “Wer den Kern essen will, muss 
die Nuss krachen.” “No work, no rccom- 
pense” is a short English variant, or, ex- 
panded into a jingle, ‘No bees, no honey; 
no work, no money.” 

Yf ye wolde the swetnes haue of the kyrnell, 
Be content to byte vpon the harde shell. 

Antiq. Repertory (1809), iv, 416. (c. 1500) 

I see the prouerbe is true, who will the curnell of 
the nut must breake the shell. 

Joun Grancz, Golden A phroditis, sig.13.(1577) 
Be it so that we desire the sweetnesse of the well 
relisht kernell, then must we likewise crack the 
hard shell. 

Joun Swan, Speculum Mundi, Ὁ. 465. (1635) 
He that will eat the kernel must crack the nut. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 84. (1670) 


He that wou’d obtain a kernel, must first hazard 
his teeth in breaking the shell. 
CHARLES Correy, The Beggar’s Wedding. Act 
ii, sc. 3. (1729) 


If any would not work, neither should he eat. 
(eb res ob θέλει ἐργάζεσθαι μηδὲ ἐσθιέτω.) 

New Testament: II Thessalonians, iii, 10. (c. 
A.D. 53) The Vulgate is, “Quoniam si quis 
non vult operari, nec manducet.” 

Who hath not worked shall not eat. 

Midrash: Genesis Rabbah, xiv, 10. (c. 550) 
Salomon seith: that “he that travailleth .. . shal 
eten breed; but he that is idyl . . . shall dye for 
hunger.” 

Cuavucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 51. (c. 1387) 
It is written, Who will not work shall not eat 
(Il est escript: Qui non laborat, non manige 
ducat.) 

RABELAIS, Pantagruel. Bk. iii, ch. 41. (1545) 

He who will not work shall not eat. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Smith, Motto, while Governor 
of the Jamestown Colony, Virginia. 1608 
He that will not labour must not eat. 
THOMAS Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 109. (1633) 
He that will not Work will want. 

OswaLp DyKEs, English Proverbs, p.190.(1709) 
Though this is a fable, the moral is good: 

If you live without work, you must live without 
food. 

Unknown, The Ant and the Cricket. (c. 1850) 


WORKMAN 
See also Laborer 


7 
As the Worker, so the Work will be. (ὅμοια 
γὰρ ποιεῖν ἀνάγκη τῇ φύσει.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Thesmopkoriazusae, 167. 
(410 B.C.) 
Such as the workman is, such also is the work 
Apocrypha: II Esdras, ix, 17. (c. A.D. 90) 
Like workman like work. 
Cotcrave, Dictionary: Ouvrier. (1611) 
As ts the Workman, so is the Work. 
THomMas FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 702. (1732) 


8 
At the working man’s house hunger looks in. 
but dares not enter. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1737. There is a Latin proverb, “Quae- 
vis terra alit artificem” (Any country sup- 
ports the skilled workman). 


9 
It is working, that makes a Workman. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 3034.(1732) 
An adaptation of the Latin proverb, ‘Fabri- 
cando fabri fimus” (By working we become 
workmen). 


10 
A little let lets an ill workman. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 757. (1610) 
Good workmen are seldom rich. 

Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 758. The 
French say, “Un bon ouvrier n’est jamais 
trop chérement payé” (A good workman Is 
never overpaid). 
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4 
By the work one knows the workman. (A 
l’ceuvre on connoit ]’artisan.) 

La Fontaine, Fables: Les Frelons et les 
Mouches ἃ Miel. Bk. i, fab. 21. (1668) The 
proverbial form, dating from about 1490, is, 
“A loeuvre on connoft l’ouvrier.” Both Ger- 
mans and Italians have the same proverb, 
and there is a similar Latin one, “Opus opi- 
ficem probat” (The work proves the work- 
man). 

At the End of the Work, you may judge of the 
Workman. 

THOMAS FULLer, Gnomologia. No. 827. (1732) 
A good workman is known by his chips. 

Hazuitt, English Proverbs, p. 16. (1869) See 
under CARPENTER. 


2 
Working men of all countries, unite! (Pro- 
letarien aller Lander, vereinigen Euch!) 
Marx AND ENGELS, Communist Manifesto. 
Concluding words. (1848) Samuel Moore, tr. 
Quoted as the final words of the program 
of the Communist International. (1928) 
More commonly given as “Workers of the 
world, unite!” or “Proletarians of the world, 
unite!” 
The workers are the saviors of society, the re- 
deemers of the race. 
Evucensg V. Deas, Speeck, New York, 10 Dec., 
1905. 


3 
The craftsman is superior to the product of 
his craft. ( rex merevOévros ὁ τεχνίτης ἀμείνων.) 


PuHiLo, De Decalogo. Sec. 69. (ε. A.D. 40) 


4 
Nothing at all done except in a workmanlike 
fashion. (Nihil quicquam factum nisi fabre.) 
Prautus, Caecus. Frag. (c. 200 B.C.) 
He touches iron and it becomes gold. (Tien ‘tieh 
‘chéng chin.) 
DOoocittLe, Chinese Vocabulary, ii, 180. (1872) 
Said of a good workman. 
As good a workman as ever stitched leather. 
P. C. Wren, Uniform of Glory, p. 207. (1941) 


IIl—The Workman and His Tools 


5 

No workman without tools, 
Nor Lawyer without Fools, 
Can live by their Rules. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1742. Another form is, “Neither wise 
men nor fools Can work without tools.” 

Lazy fools drop their tools. 

H. W. THompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 

p. 485. (1940) 


6 
A bungler cannot find (or fit himselfe with) 
good tooles. 

Ranore Cotcrave, Dictionary: Outil. (1611) 
An ill labourer quarrels with his tools. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 410. (1640) 
ia ως ill workman that quarrels with his own 
t : 

Tromas D’Unrey, The Comical History of Don 

Quixote. Pt. iti, act i, se. 1. (1696) 
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Good workmen never quarrel with their tools. 

Byron, Don Juan. Canto i, st. 201. (181°) 
Unskillful fools quarrel with their tools. 

SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No.306.(1875) 
A bad workman finds fault with his tools. 

F. E. Hutme, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 101. (1902) 
I’ve read somewhere that a poor workman quar- 
rels with his tools. 

J. G. Cozzens, Ask Me Tomorrow,p.262.(1940) 


7 

Never had ill workman good tools. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 71. (1640) 

An ill workman never had good tools. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) The 
French say, “Méchant ouvrier jamais ne 
trouvera bons outils.” 

A bad shearer never had a good sickle. 

MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 50. (1846) 

It is proverbial that the bad workman never yet 
had a good tool. 


SAMUEL SMILES, Self-Help, p. 124. (1859) 
8 


What is a woorkman without his tooles? 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ti, ch. 9. (1546) 
Becon, Prayers, p. 260 (1559) Ray, p. 30. 
(1670) FuLLer, No. 5494. (1732) 


9 
A good workman can use any kind of tools 
(Vn bon ouurier mect indifferentement toutes 
pieces en ceuure. ) 

RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i, ch. 45. (1534) 
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10 
Men’s Works have an age like themselves: 
and though they out-live their Authors, yet 
they have a stint and period to their duration. 
Sir THOMAS Browne, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec 
23. (1643) 


11 
Every one is the son of his own works. (Cada 
uno es hijo de sus obras.) 

Cervantes, Don Quiaote. Pt. i, ch. 4, 47; ii, 32. 
(1605) The French say, “Chacun est le fils 
de ses ceuvres.” 

Every Man is the Son of his own Works. 


THOMAS FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1431.(1732) 
12 


Unless we gum up the works. 
Georcette Heyer, No Wind of Blame, p. 125. 
(1930) 
We'll have to shoot the works. 
Lee Tnayver, Persons Unknown, p. 150. (1941) 
Within an hour, he hoped to shoot the works. 


μόν Treat, O as in Omen, p. 221. (1943) 
1 


The man is preued and tryed by his werkis 
as the gold by the fyer. 

Eart Rivers, tr., Dictes and Sayenges of the 

Philosophirs, fo. 72. (1477) Quoting Aristotle 


1 

Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: 
... their works do follow them. (ἔργα αὐτῶν 
ἀκολουθεῖ per’ αὐτῶν.) 


New Testament: Revelation, xiv, 13. (c. A.D. 
90) The Vulgate is, “Opera enim illorum 
sequuntur illos.” 
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God buries his workman, but carries on his work. 
F. E. Hur, Proverb Lore, Ὁ. 137. (1902) 


1 
Be not afraid of good works; it is another 
name for happiness. 
UNKNOWN, I[ti-vutitaka. Sec. 22. (c. 425 B.C.) 
Rich in good works. (πλουτεῖν ἐν ἔργοις καλοῖς.) 
New Testament: I Timothy, vi, 18. (A.D. 62) 
τ Vulgate is, “Divites fieri in bonis oper- 
us.”” 
Good Works will never save you; but you can 
never be saved without them. 
Tuomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 1738.(1732) 
Sow good Works, and thou shalt reap Gladness. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 4234.(1732) 


WORLD 
See also Earth 
I—The World: What It Is 


2 
The world is not a place for enjoyment, but 
a place where humanity is on trial. 
ABDULLAH ANSARI, Invocations. (c. 1075) 
I account this world a tedious Theatre, 
For I doe play a part in’t 'gainst my will. 
Joun Wesster, The Dutchesse of Malfy. Act 
iv, sc. 1. (1614) 
This world is not the scene of happiness. 
Sir SAMUEL TuKE, The Adventures of Five 
Hours. Act v, last line. (1663) 
This world is truly termed a vale of tears. 
F. E. ϑμκρικυ, Frank Fairlegh. Ch. 44. (1850) 
Frequently repeated throughout the book 


3 

This world is like the buckets of the well: 
while the full one at the top is being emptied, 
the empty one at the bottom is being filled. 

SIMEON ASHKENAZI (?), Valkut Bhar, 665. (c. 
1250) Another version is: “The world is like 
a ladder: while one goes up, another comes 
down.” Cited by Gotoman, Proverbs of the 
Sages, p. 357, as a familiar saying. 

Thus fareth the world that one goth vp and 
another goth doun. 

WititiramM Caxton, tr., Reynart the Foxe (Ar- 
ber), xxxiii, 97. (1481) 

The world is a ladder, one goeth up, the other 
down. 

James Howe tt, Proverbs: I[tal.-Eng., p. 1. 
(1659) The Italian is, “Il mondo é fatto a 
scale, Chi le scende, e chi le sale.” 

The world is a Ladder for some to go up, and 
some down. 
Ἶ THomas Futrer, Gnomologia. No. 4841.(1732) 


This is what I see the world to be: it is like 
a closed casket in which we are placed and 
wherein we spend our time, through our ig- 
norance, in folly. When Death opens the lid 
of the casket, each one who has wings takes 
his flight to eternity, but he who is without 
wings remains in the casket, a prey to a 
thousand afflictiens. 
Attar. Mentig Altayr. (c. 1200) 
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5 
The world’s a bubble, and the life of man less 
than a span; ... 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 
Sir Francis Bacon, The World. (a. 1626) A 
paraphrase of a Greek epigram by Posidip- 
pus. See Greek Anthology, bk. ix, epig. 359. 
Sometimes wrongly attributed to Sir Henry 
Wotton, but positively ascribed to Bacon by 
Thomas Farnby, a contemporary and a 
scholar (see Florilegium Epigrammatum. 
1629), and by Izaak Walton, a friend of 
enon (see Reliqguiae Wottonianae, p. 513. 
1651). 
This bubble world. 
FRANCIS QuaRLES, Emblemes.Bk. i, No.4.(1635) 
The world itself, and all the world’s command 
Is but a bubble. 
Francis Quartes, Emblemes. Bk. i, No. 6. 
The world is full of care, and much like unto a 
bubble ; 
Women and care and care and women, and 
women and care and trouble. 
NATHANIEL Warp, Epigram. (c. 1647) 
Happy the man who .... gets acquainted with 
the world early enough to make it his bubble, at 
an age when most people are the bubbles of the 
world! 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 6 May, 1751. 


6 
The world is ἃ long journey. 

NICHOLAS BrETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
The world is a wide parish. 

James HowELt, British Proverbs, p. 12. (1659) 
The world’s a wide place. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 


7 

The World was made to be inhabited by 

Beasts, but studied and contemplated by Man 
Sir THOMAS BROWNE, Religio Medici. Pt. i, sec 

13. (1643) 

The World to me is but a dream or mock-show. 

and we all therein but Pantalones and Anticks 
Sir THomas Browne, Religio Medici, i, 41. 

For the World, I count it not an Inn, but an 

Hospital; and a place not to live in, but to dye in 
Sir THomaS Browne, Religio Medici, ii, 11. 


8 
The world is an old woman, and mistakes anv 
gilt farthing for a gold coin. 

CaRLYLE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1834) 


9 
The world is like a dancing girl—it dances for 
a little while to everyone. 
S. G. Cuampion, Racial Proverbs, p. 523.(1938) 
An Arabic proverb 


10 
This world nis but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we ben pilgrimes, passinge to and fro; 
Deeth is an ende of every worldly sore. 
Cuaucer, Knightes Tale, 1. 1989. (c. 1386) 
We are in this life as it were in another man’s 
house .. . In Heaven is our home, in the World 
is our Inn. 
Pau. Gernarot, Meditations. No. 38. (1639) 
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Nor is this lower world but a huge inn, 
And men the rambling passengers. 
James Howe t, The Vote. Prefixed to his Fa- 
miliar Letters. (1645) 
Like Pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend; 
The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. 
Joun Drypven, Palamon and Arcite. Bk. iii, 1. 
887. (1700) An adaptation of The Knight’s 
Tale. 
This World ’s an Inn, all Travellers are we; 
And this World’s Goods th’ Accommodations be. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1744. 


1 
This fair volume which we World do name. 
Witutiam DrummMonp, The Book of the World. 
(1623) 
Let the great book of the world be your scrious 
study. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 9 July, 1750. 
The world is a beautiful book, but of little use to 
him who cannot read it. (I] mondo ἃ un bel 
libro, ma poco serve a chi non lo sa leggere.) 

Gotpon1, Pamela. Act i, sc. 14. (c. 1760) “Le 

monde est le livre des femmes” (The world 
is woman’s book) is attributed to Rousseau, 
and “Le monde est un espéce de livre” (The 
world is a sort of book), to Lamartine. See 
under TRAVEL. 


2 
The World’s a Lottery, crys the losing Game- 
Ster. 

Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 273. (1709) 


3 

The World is all a carcass, smoke and vanity, 
The shadow of a shadow, a play 

And in one word, just Nothing. 

Owen Fe citaamM, Resolves. (1623) A para- 
phrase of the Latin lines said to have been 
left by Lipsius, to be inscribed on his tomb 

The world is naught. 
Joun Crarke, Paroemiologia, p. 219. (1639) 
This world is nothing except it tend to another 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 384. (1640) 
Purchase the next world with this; so shalt thou 
win both. 

R. C. Trenca, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 

124. (1853) An Arabic proverb. 


4 
This world’s a city, full of straying streets; 
And death's the Market-place. where each one 
meets. 
Joun Fretcuer, The Two Noble Kinsmen Act 
i, sc. 5. (c. 1613) 


5 
The worlde is an assembly of the euil, an 
headsman of the good, a summe of vices, a 
tirant of vertue, an enimie of peace, a friend 
of warre, a sweete accepting of the vitious a 
gall of the vertuous, a defender of lyes, an 
inuentour of nouelles, a lake of vanitie. 
Jonn Frorio, Firste Fruttes, fo. 94. (1578) 
Quoting Antonio Guevara. 
The worlde is nought els, but a Caribdis, where 
our hartes do perish, and a Scilla, wherein al our 
thoughtes are smothered. 
Froaio, Firste Fruites, fo. 94. Quoting Guevara. 
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6 

What, in fact, is the world? A glass which 
shines, 

Which a breath has made, and which a breath 
can destroy. 

(Quel est-il en effet? C’est un verre qui luit, 

Qu’un souffle a produit. et qu’un souffle peut 
detruire. ) 

Gittes bE Caux, L’Horloge de Sable. (1745) 

See D’IsRAELI, Curiosities of Literature. 


7 
Now here now there, now to now fro, 
Now up now down, the world goth so, 
And ever hath done and ever shal. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis: Prologue, 1. 
565. (1390) 
Behold the world, how it is whirled round, 
And for it is so whirl’d is named so. 
Sir Joun Davies, Orchestra. St. 34. (1596) 
Well—-well the world must turn upon its axis, 
And all mankind turn with it, heads or tails 
Byron, Don Juun. Canto ii, st. 4. (1818) 
The world is a wheel, and it will all come round 
right. 
DisRAELI1, Endymion. Ch. 70. (1880) 
The world rolls round for ever like a mill; 
It grinds out death and life, and good and ill 
It has no purpose, heart or mind or will. 
James THomson, The City of Dreadful Night. 
Sec. viii. (1874) 


8 
The world is what people make it. 


R. A. Hasas, Morals for Moderns, Ὁ. 252.(1939) 
9 


The world, as in the ark of Noah, rests, 
Compos’d as then: few men and many beasts. 
Lorp HERBERT OF CHerBury, The State Prog- 
᾿ ress of ἐ (1608) 
1 
The world is a prison for the Faithful, but 
a Paradise for unbelievers. 

MonamMMen, Sunnah. (c 630) Sayings of Mu- 
hammad, p. 118. 

The world is not a “prison house” but a kind of 
spiritual kindergarten where millions of bewil- 
dered infants are trying to spell God with the 
wrong blocks. 

E. A. Rosinson, Letter to the Bookman, 
March, 1897, p. 7, referring to a short criti- 
cism of his first book, The Torrent and the 
Night Before, which Harry Thurston Peck 
had written for the Bookman, Feby., 1897. 
p. 510, in which he had said, “The world is 
not beautiful to him, but a prison-house,” 
echoing Goethe's “Die Welt ist ein Gefang- 
niss” (The world is a prison) 


1 
This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given. 
Tuomas Moorz, This World Is All a Fleeting 


Show. (a. 1852) 
12 


The world is a tail and happy is he that gets 
hold on't. 
Rocer Nortn, Lives of the Norths (Bohn), ii, 
150. (1742) Quoted as a proverb. 
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1 
All the world practices play-acting. (Mundus 
universus exercet histrioniam.) 
PETRONIUS, Fragments. Frag. 10. (c. A.D. 60) 
Quoted by JEAN bE Sarissery, Polycrates, iii, 
8, and by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, iii, 10, with the French, 
“Tout le monde joue Ja comédie.” Used as 
a motto over the door of Shakespeare’s thea- 
tre, the Globe, Bankside, London, in an 
adapted form, “Quod fere totus mundus ex- 
erceat histrionem” (Almost all the world 
are players). Another Latin proverb is, 
“Mundus scena, vita transitus; venisti, vid- 
isti, abiisti” (The world is a stage, life is a 
walk across it; you have come, you have 
seen, you have departed). 
Pythagoras said that this world was like a stage, 
Whereon many play their parts. 
RicHARD Epwarvs, Damon and Pithias (a. 
1566) 
Another used Jikewise to say, that this world was 
4 stage, wee the players whiche present the Come- 
die, and the gods, the lookers on. 
STEFANO GUAzz0, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, 
p. 118. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
The world’s a stage, where God’s omnipotence. 
His justice, knowledge, love and providence, 
Do act the parts 
Du Bartas, Devine Weekes and Workes. Wk. i, 
dav 1. (1591) Sylvester, tr. 
I take the world to be but as a stage, 
Where net-masked men do play their personage. 
Dv Barias, Devine Weekes and Workes: Dia- 
logue Between Heraclitus and Democritus 
I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage where every man must play a purt. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, i, 1 77. 
(1597) 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
SHAKESPEARF, As Vou Like It, ii, 7,139 (1€00) 
The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage, 
Which God and Nature do with actors fill. 
THomas Heywoon, 4 pology for Actors. (1612) 
The world's a stage on which all parts are played. 
Mrppik10on, Game of Chess Act vise 2. (1624) 
The world is a stage; cach plays his part and 
receives his portion. (De wereld is een schouw- 
tooneel; Elk spect zijn rol, en krijgt zijn deel.) 
WINSCHOOTEN, Seeman. (1681) See BOHN, 
Polyglot of Forcign Proverbs, p. 307. 
Life’s little stage is a small eminence. 
Inch-high the grave above. 
Younc, Nieht-Thoughts. Nt. ii, 1. 360. (1742) 
Thus, Tim, Philosophers suppose 
The World consists of Puppet-shows, 
Where petulant, conceited Fellows 
Perform the part of Punchinelloes. 
Swiret, Mad Mullinix, \. 133. (1728) 
God is the author, men are only the plavers. (Dieu 
est le podte, les hommes ne sont que les acteurs.) 
Honoré pe Barzac, Socrate Chrétien. (a. 1880) 
The world’s a stage,--as Shakespeare said, one 


day ; 
The stage a world---was what he meant to say 
O. W. Hotes, Prologue, 1. 9. (1857) 
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τὸ this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my 
play. 
RABINDRANATH TacoreE, Gitanjalt. No.96.(1913) 
If this world be a stage, what hours we give 
To tedious make-up in the tiring-room. 
ΤΟΙ͂Ν ERSKINE, At the Front. (1918) 
There is that smaller world which is the stage, 
and that larger stage which is the world. 
Isaac GOLDBERG, The Theatre of George Jean 
Nathan, p. 3. (1926) 
Life furnishes the stage, and we set the scene 
Meditations in Wall Street, p. 137. (1940) 
The world’s a stage: We act but can’t rehearse 
Davip McCorn, Ballade of the Ultimate Neces- 
sity. (1941) 


2 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! give it time 
To learn its limbs: there is a hand that guides 


Tennyson, The Princess: Conclusion, | 77 
(1847) 


3 
The World is a Mirror of infinite beauty, yet 
no man sees it. 
THOMAS TRAHERNE, Centuries of Meditations. 
(a. 1704) 
The world is a mirror; show thyself in it, and it 
will reflect thy image. 
Joun Lewis Burckwarpt, Arabic Proverbs. 
No. 49. (1817) 
The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own face. 
THACKERAY, Vanity Fair. Ch. 2. (1848) 


4 
I have often said, and oftener think, that this 
world 1s a comedy to those that think, a trag- 
edy to those that feel—a solution of why 
Democritus laughed and Heraclitus wept 
Horace WaLpo_e, Letter to Sir Horace Munn, 
31 Dec., 1769. 


5 
What is this world? A net to snare the soul. 
GEORGE WHETSTONE, The World. (a. 1587) 
The World is a Net, the more we stir in it, the 
more we are entangled. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4842.(1732) 


ὲ 11---'ΝΜ ουϊὰ: Apothegms 
Give me a place to stand and I will move the 
world, (δός ποῦ rw καὶ τὴν γῆν κινήσω.) 
ARCHIMEDES OF SYRACUSE, Apothegm. (c. 220 
B.C.) See PLiny, Naturalis Historia, vii, 37 
Given in slightly different form in Pappus 
Alexandr. Collectio, viii, x, 11. Sometimes 
amplified to, “Give me a lever long enough, 
and a fulcrum strong enough, and single- 
handed I can move the world.” 
Archimedes declared that, if there was another 
world and he could go to it, he could move this 
PrurarcnH, Lives: Marcellus. Ch. 14, sec. 7 (c. 
A.D. 110) 
What Archimedes said of the mechanical powers 
may be applied to reason and liberty. “Had we, 
said he, “a place to stand upon, we might ratse 
the world.” 
Taomas Paine, Rights of Man. (1791) 
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We have now got a lever to move the world 
BENJAMIN DisRAELI, Endymion. Ch. 45. (1880) 
Don’t talk to me of your Archimedes’ lever. ; 
Give me the right word and the right accent and 
I will move the world. 
JosepH Conrap, A Personal Record: Pretace. 
(1923) 


The more a Man drinketh of the World, the 
more it intoxicateth. 
Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Youth and Age. 
(1612) 


2 

He did not think, with the Caliph Omar Ben 
Adalaziz, that it was necessary to make a hell 
of this world to enjoy paradise in the next. 

‘ WrityrAM BecKkForp, tr., Vathek, p. 2. (1786) 


A brave world, sir, full of religion, knavery, 
and change! 
Apura Benn, The Roundheads Act i, sc 1. 
(1681) 
He that will live in this world must be endued 
with the three rare qualities of dissimulation, 
equivocation, and mental reservation. 
APHRA BEHN, The Roundheads. Act i, sc. 1. 
It is the fools and the knaves that make the 
wheels of the world turn. They are the world; 
those few who have sense or honesty sneak up 
and down single, they never go in herds. 
Lorn Harrpax, Miscellaneous Reflections (c. 
1690) 
It is the ordinary way of the World, to keep Folly 
at the Helm, and Wisdom under the Hatches. 
THomas FuLier, Gnomologia. No. 3026.(1732) 


4 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
518 WALTER Besant. Title of novel. (1887) 


5 
The World, which took but six days to make. 
is like to take six thousand to make out. 
Sir THomas Browne, Christian Morals. Pt. ii, 
sec. 5. (1682) 
If the world were good for nothing else, it is a 
fine subject for speculation. 
Haziitt, Characteristics. No. 302, (1823) 
This is a puzzling world, and Old Harry’s got a 
finger in it. 
Georce Eviotr, The Mill on the Floss. Bk iii, 
ch. 9. (1860) 


5, mundus decipt, decipiatur, if the world 
will be gulled, let it be gulled. 
Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Pt. ili, sec. iv, mem. i, subs. 2. (1621) 

What a foolish goose of a world this is! 
Carlyle, Letter to Emerson, 7 Nov., 1838 
What a world of gammon and spinnage it is, 

though, ain’t it? 
: Dicxens, David Copperfield. Ch. 22. (1849) 


I value not the world a button. 
SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE, The Wonder. Act i, $c. 1. 
(a. 1722) 


It takes all sorts to make a world. (De todos 
ha de haber en el mundo.) 
Crravantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 6. (1615) 
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The world has pcople of all sorts. 

JoHN LocxeE. (a. 1704) Quoted by SAMUEL 

JOHNSON, in Boswell, 17 Nov., 1767. 
It takes all sorts to make a world. 

Dovuctas JERROLD, The Story of a Feather. Ch. 
28. (1844) Lane, Essays in Little, Ὁ. 180. 
(1891) SHaw, Misalliance, Ὁ. 17. (1910) 
BaILey, Orphan Ann, p. 179. (1941) (ἬΒΙΒΤΙΕ, 
The Moving Finger, p. 19. (1942) ConNnuiNG- 
TON, No Past Is Dead, p. 11. (1942) etc., etc. 

It takes all sorts to make a world—saints as well 
as sinners. 

BERNARD SHAW, The Devil’s Disciple. Act iii. 
(1897) 

It takes all sorts to make a universe. 

Suaw, Man and Superman. Act iii. (1903) 

It takes all kinds of love to make a world. 

EuGENE O'NEILL, The Great God Brown. Act 
ii, sc. 1. (1926) 

It takes all sorts of people to make a world. 

Epcar WALLACE, The Silver Key. Ch. 6. (1930) 

It takes all kinds to make up the world. 

R. L. Gotpman, Murder Behind the Mike, p. 
30. (1942) 

It takes all sorts to make a world—certainly to 
keep a world going. 

MICHAEL INNES, The Weight of the Evidence, 
p. 65. (1943) 


9 
Ye say when a man wyl marry, then he goeth 
to the world. 
James CALFHILL, An Aunswere to John Mar- 
tiall, fo. 109b. (1565) 
This man is of the worlde, that is to say, he is 
maried: this man is of the Churche, that is to 
say, Spirituall. 
LAuRENCE Tomson, tr., Calvin's 
Timothy, p. 230/2. (1579) 
I do desire it [marriage] with all mv heart; and 
I hope it is no dishonest desire, to desire to be 
a woman of the world 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, v, 3, 3. (1600) 
Man of the World (for such wouldst thou be 
call’d) — 
And art thou proud of that inglorious style? 
Younc, Night-Thoughts. Nt. viii, 1. 8. (1745) 
If there is one beast in all the loathsome fauna 
of civilization I hate and despise, it is a man οἱ 
the world. 
Henry ARTHUR Jones, The Liars. Act i. (1897) 
I am a woman of the world. 
SHAW, Heartbreak House. Act i. (1913) 
Long ago a man of the world was defined as a 
man who in every serious crisis is invariably 
wrong. 
Unknown, Armageddon-—and After. In Fort- 
nightly Review, Nov., 1914, p. 736. 
Girls . . . serving themselves like little women of 
the world. 
HarmriET MARTINEAU, Society in America, iii. 
132. (1837) 
Presently (though with all the skill of a woman 
of the world) she shuffled away from the subject. 
A. W. Krncrake, Eothen. Ch. 8. (1844) 


10 
Thus gooth the world; god shilde us fro mis- 
chaunce. 

Cuaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 1434. (c. 1380) 


Sermons: 
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This world is now ful tikel, sikerly. 
Cuaucer, The Milleres Tale, 1. 242. (c. 1386) 
We hoppen ay, why! that the world wol pype. 

CuHaucer, The Reeve’s Prologue, 1. 22. 


, 
This world, that passeth sone as floures fayre. 

CHAUCER (?), Troilus. Bk. v, 1. 1841. (c. 1380) 
All that doth delight the world, is but a passing 
dreame. 

Guazzo, Civile Conversation, iv, 125. (1574) 
The world will not last alway. 

JOHN CrarkE, Paroemiologia, p. 233. (1639) 
The warld will not last ay. 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 100. (c. 1595) 


2 
You must be wrong, the World is in the right. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Neght, 1. 351. (1762) 
The world says he is mad. ξ 
Lorp ELLENBOROUGH, Diary, i, 201. (1828) 
It is harder to resist the world’s smiles than the 
world’s frowns. 
J. H. Newman, Aistorical Sketches. Ser. iii, x, 
191. (1833) 
How often do we hear the phrase, “What will 
the world say ?” 
Dinan M. Craik, A Woman’s Thoughts About 
Women. Ch. ix, p. 230. (1858) 
The world, the world, All ear and eye. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, }. 936. (1859) 


3 

This confirms the old saving, One half the 
world does not know what the other half is 
doing. 

PHILLIPE DE CoMINES, Mémoires. Bk. iii, ch. 3. 
(1509) 

It is very true what is commonly said, that the 
one half of the world knoweth not how the other 
half liveth. (I est bien vray ce que l’on dit, que 
la moytié du monde ne scait comment l’aultre 
vit.) 

RAne als, Pantagruel. Bk. ii, ch. 32. (1532) 
Half the world knows not how the other half 
lives. 

HERBERT, Jacula Prudentum. No. 906. (1640) 
One half the world laughs at the other half, and 
fools are they all. (La mitad del mundo se esta 
riendo de la otra mitad, con necedad de todos.) 

BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Afanual. Maxim 
101. (1647) 

One half the world kens not how the other lives. 

James KeELty, Scottish Proverbs, p. 274. (1721) 
One half the World wonders how the other lives. 

THomMas Futter, Gnomologia. No. 3758.(1732) 
Low Life; or One Half of the World Knows Not 
How the Other Half Live. 

UNKNOWN. Title of book. (c. 1750) “How the 
Other Half Lives” is the title of a sociological 
study by Jacob A. Riis, published in 1890. 

It is a common saying, that One Half the World 
does not know how the other Half lives. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1755. 
One half the world cannot understand the pleas- 
ures of the other half. 

Jane Austen, Emma. Ch. 9. (1815) 

It is an old proverb that “one half of the world 
do not know how the other half live.’ Add to 
it, nor where they live. 

Marryat, The King’s Own. Ch. 10. (1830) 
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One half the world must sweat and groan that the 
other half may dream. 

H. ΝΥ. LoncreELtow, Hyperion. Ch. 1. (1839) 
Half the world, it is said, knows not how the 
other half lives. 

EMERSON, Essays: Manners. (1844) The Ger- 
mans say, “Eine Halfte der Welt verlacht die 
andere” (One half of the world laughs at the 
other half) ; the French, “La moitié du monde 
se moque de !’autre.” 


4 
Indications of the good gentleman’s having 
gone down in the world. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist. Ch. 39. (1838) 
His family is getting up in the world. 
FREDERICK MARRYAT, Poor Jack. Ch. 28. (1840) 
I am getting on a little in the world. 


: D. C. Murray, Hearts. Ch. 14. (1883) 


The world is somewhat amended for him. 
THOMAS Drax, Bibliotheca, p. 4. (1633) 

The world is well amended with him. 

ὲ Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 200. (1670) 


The world is all outside; it has no inside. 
EMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1841) 


7 
I would not faile for anything in the world. 
PIERRE ERONDELLE, The French Garden, sig. ΝΟ. 
(1605) 
I wouldn’t be as sick as she’s proud, for all the 
world. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 
I would not do such a thing for all the world. 
Jane AuSTEN, Sense and Sensibility. Ch. 38. 
(1797) 
I would not part with this for worlds. 
G. P.R. JAMES, Philip Augustus. Ch. 19. (1831) 
No, no—not for the wide, wide world. 
J. B. Buckstone, The Flowers of the Forest. 
Act iii, sc. 7. (1847) 
I wouldn’t stand in his way for worlds. 
W. 5. GIvsert, Sweethearts. Act ii. (1874) 


8 
He hath weighed the world in the balance 
Apocrypha: 1] Esdras, iv, 36. (c. A. ἢ. 90) 
The most High hath made this world for many, 
but the world to come for few. 
Apocrypha: Il Esdras, viii, 1. 
9 


"Tis a wicked World, and we make part of it. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5063. (1732) 
The world’s like the tod's whelp, aye the aulder 
the waur. 
Joan GALT, The Entail. Ch. 4. (1823) 
1 


He who values his own dignity will hold the 
world in little esteem. 
SALOMON Ipn GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 506. (c. 1050) 
The world honors him most who despises it, and 
slights him who courts it. AS, 
SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Pentnim. 
No. 508. ; 
Regard this world as thou wert destined to live 
for ever, and the world to come as though thou 
wert to die tomorrow. ; ae 
SaLoMoN Ipn Gaprrot, Mibhar ha-Pentnim. 
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No. 512. Reminiscent of the remark of Em- 
pedocles, concerning the inhabitants of Agri- 
ere recorded by Duiocenes LAERTIUs, 
viii, 63, “They devote themselves to luxury, 
as though they expect to die tomorrow, but 
build their houses as solidly as if they ex- 
pected to live for ever.” 


1 
The world is but a day’s walk, for the sun 
goes about it in twenty four hours. 

Tuomas GarnsForD,Rich Cabinet ,fo.160.( 1616) 
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2 
The world is so empty when one thinks only 
of the mountains, rivers, and towns, but to 
know somebody here and there who agrees 
with us ... that is what turns this world 
into an inhabited garden. (Das macht uns 
dieses Erdenrund erst zu einem bewohnten 
Garten.) 

GoETHE, Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrijahre. Pt. ii. bk. 

vii, ch. 5. (1795) 


Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! 
GotosmitH, The Traveller, 1. 50. (1764) 
The world is his who can see through its pre- 
tension. 
Emerson, The American Scholar. (1837) 

The world is his who has the money to go over it. 
ΕἼ ΈΒΕΟΝ, Conduct of Life: Wealth. (1860) 
The world is your cow, but you have to do the 

milking. 
H. W. Tuompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
Ὁ 484. (1940) 


4 
So goth the world; now wo, now wele. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis Bk. viii. }. 
1742. (1390) 
Flowe gothe the worlde with hym? 
PALSGRAVE, tr., Acolastus. Act iv, sc. 4. (1540) 
How’s the world used you since this morning ? 
᾿ Dickens, Household Words. Nec., 1855, p. 23. 


To understand the world and to like it, are 
two things not easily to be reconciled. 

Lorn Hatrrax, Maxims. (1693) Works, Ὁ. 230. 
He that best understands the World, least likes it. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Rickard’s Almanack, 1753. 
You can make me live in your world, O Creator, 
but you cannot make me admire it. 

W. W. Reape, Martyrdom of Man. Ch. 3.(1872) 


6 
The gown is his that wears it, and the world 
his that enjoys it. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 478. (1640) 
The gown is her’s that wears it; and the world is 
his who enjoys it. 

Joun Ray, Englisk Proverbs, Ὁ. 28. (1670) 

σι, Gnomologia. No. 4560. (1732) 
I consider the world as made for me, not me for 
the world. It is my maxim therefore to enjoy it 
while I can, and let futurity shift for itself. 

Smo.ett, Roderick Random. Ch. 45. (1748) 
The world is his who knows how to take {t. (I] 
mondo ὁ di chi se lo piglia.) 

CHagies Cane, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 198. 

(1856) An Italian proverb. The French say, 
“Tel le voyez tel le prenez” (As you see a 
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thing, so take it); the Germans, “Nimm die 
Welt wie sie ist, nicht wie sie sehn sollte” 
(Take the world as it is, not as it ought to 
be). English variants are, ‘The world is as 
you take it,” and “We must take the world 
as we find it.” 
The world is his who knows how to wait for it. 
CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, p. 48. (1875) 
From the Italian, “11 mondo ἃ de chi ha 
pazienza.” 


Had you the world on your Chess-board, you 
could not fill all to your mind. 
Grorce HeErsert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 703. 
(1640) See also under UNIVERSE. 
You’re out to change the world from something 
bad to something worse. 
WILLIAM SarROYEN, The Time of Your Life. Act 
i. (1939) 
I didn’t make the world. I have to take it as I 
find it. 
Hutpert Footner, Murderer’s Vanity. Ὁ. 33. 
(1940) 


8 
There needs a long time to know the world’s 
pulse. 
Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 885. (1640) 
He that deals in the world needs four sieves 
HersBert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 898. 
The world is now-a-days, God save the Con- 
queror. 


Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 1073. 
9 


He set out on a vovage to see the world, as 
he said. (κατὰ Gewpins πρόφασιν ἐκπλώσας.) 
Heropotus, History. Bk. i, ch. 29. (c. 445 B.C.) 
Referring to Solon, who had set out on a 
ten years’ voyage “to see the world,” a phrase 
which is twice repeated in ch. 30. 


10 
The world runth on wheeles. 

Jonn Heywooop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 7. (1546) 
How is it, sweecte wench, goes the world on 
wheeles, that you tread so daintily on typtoes? 

Ropert GREENE, Works. Vol. x, p. 203. (1592) 
Then may I set the world on wheels. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

ili, 1, 318. (1594) 
The world runs all on wheels. 

Joun Frorio, tr., Montaigne. Bk.iii,ch.2.(1603) 
Wont to say the world did runne on wheeles. 

BarnaBy Ricu, The Honestie of This Age 

(Percy Soc.), p. 30. (1614) 
The proud gallant .. . and his adorned lady . 
are riders too... . The world with them runs 
upon wheels; and they .. . outrun it. 

Tuomas ApaMs, Sermons (1861), i, 87. (1629) 


11 
We owe the world a living, not t’other way 
round. 

James Hunexer, Painted Veils, p. 142. (1920) 
12 


This may not be the best of all possible 
worlds, but to say that it is the worst is mere 
petulant nonsense. 
T. H. Huxzey, The Struggle for Existence δι 
Human Sockety. (1888) 
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So long as one poor cockroach suffers the pangs 
of unrequited love, this world is not a perfect 
world. 
WitLiaM JAmes. As quoted by Maser Dopce 
Lunan, Movers and Shakers, Ὁ. 50. 


4 
World without end. (In saeculum saeculli.) 
Old Testament: Isatah, xlv, 17. (c. 725 B.C.) 
World a buten ende. 
Unknown, Ancren Riwle, p. 182. (a. 1225) 
Worlde withouten ende. 
UNKNOWN, St. Swithen. (c. 1305) In Early 
English Poetry, p. 46. 
Blessed world wythouten ende. 
WILLIAM CAxtTON, tr., The Golden Legende, p. 
94/1. (1483) 
As it was in the begynning, is now, and euer 
shalbe, world without ende. 
Book of Common Prayer: Matins. (1548) 


2 
The friendship of the world is enmity with 
God; whosoever therefore will be a friend of 
the world, is the enemy of God. 
New Testament: James, iv, 4. (a. Ὁ. 44) 
The world that is and the world to come are 
enemies. . . . We cannot be the friends of both. 
St. CLEMENT, Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. (c. A.D. 150) 


3 
It is a good world, if it hold. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 191. (1721) 
It is a good world, but they are ill that are on’t. 

JaMeEsS KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 191. 

The world is good in the lump. 
GEORGE COLMAN, JR., The Torrent. Act i, sc. 2. 
(c. 1800) 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

R. L. STEVENSON, Happy Thought. (1885) 
Gawd bless this world! .. . I’ve found it good. 
So write, before I die, “’E liked it all!” 

Kipiinc, Sestina of the Tramp-Royal. (1895) 


4 
The world is out of joint. 

Henry Kincsey, Ravenshoe. Ch. 18. (1862) 
What was the world coming to? 

S. Bartnc-Goutp, Court Royal. Ch. 4. (1886) 


5 
How silly to try to satisfy all the world and 
its father. (Tout le monde et son peére.) 

La Fontaine, Fables. Bk. iii, fab. 1. (1668) 
Miss: Pray, madam, who were the company ? 
Lady Smart: Why, there was all the world and 
his wife. 

Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii. (1738) 
How he welcomes at once all the world and his 

wife, 
And how civil to folk he ne’er saw in his life! 

CuristopHer Anstey, The New Bath Guide, p. 

130. (1766) 
“All the world and his wife,” as the proverb goes, 
were trying to trample upon me. 

Lorn Byron, Letter to Sir Walter Scott. (1822) 
All world and bis wife and daughter leave 
cards. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Ch. 17. (1865) 

Also in Dambey and Son. Ch. 17. 


All the world and Little Billing, . . . a common 
mode of expressing that there was a large as- 
semblage of people. 
ANNE E. BAKER, Northants Glossary: Little 
Billing. (1854) 
All the world and Bingham. Accounted for by a 
notice on a Newark hostelry: “Passengers and 
parcels conveyed to all parts of the world and 
Bingham.” 
: Notes and Queries. Ser. iii, vol. iii, p. 233.(1863) 


The world meets nobody half-way. 

Lamp, Essays of Elia: Valentine’s Day. (1823) 
The world is bound to no man. 
: H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.257.(1855) 


He who imagines he can do without the world 
deceives himself greatly; but he who fancies 
that the world cannot do without him deceives 
himself still more. (Celui qui croit pouvoir 
trouver en sol-méme de quoi se passer de 
tout le monde se trompe fort; mais celui qui 
croit qu'on ne peut se passer de lui se trompe 
encore davantage. ) 

La ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 201. (1665) 
Truly, this world can go on without us, if we 
would but think so. 

, LONCYELLOW, Hyperion. Bk. i, ch. 5. (1839) 


A man may know the world without leaving 
his own home. 

Lao-TSZE, Tao-teh-king (The Way of Virtue) 
Maxim 47. (c. 550 B.c.) The French say, 
“C’est partout comme chez nous” (It is the 
same everywhere as it is at home), or “The 
world is much the same everywhere.” See also 
under TRAVEL. 

The world is a country which no one vet ever 
knew by description; one must travel through it 
oneself to be acquainted with it. . . . Courts and 
camps are the only places to learn the world in. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 2 Oct., 1747. 


9 
The World was all before them. 

Micton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 646. (1667) 
The wide world is all before us. 

Burns, Strathallan’s Lament. (a. 1796) 
The world is all before me. 

Byron, Epsstle to Augusta, 1. 81. (1816) 
The world is all before you. 

Joaquin MILter, The Danites. Act iv. (1877) 


10 
‘The busy world of men. 
Joun Morey, Critical Miscellanies. Ser. i, Ὁ. 
215. (1871) 
The world where one bores oneself. (Le monde 
ou l’on s’ennuie.) 
EDOVARD PAILLERON. Title of play. (1881) 


11 
The world do not grow old at all, but is in as 
good condition in all respects as ever it was. 
SAMUEL Pepys, Diary, 3 Feb., 1667. 
The world is old, they say; I know it well: 
But one must still amuse it like a child. 
(Le monde est vieux, dit-on: je le crois; cependant 
Ii le faut amuser encor comme un enfant.) 
La Fontamne, Fables. Bk. viii, fab. 4. (1678) 
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1 
The world turns like a mill. (Orbis vertitur 
tanquam mola.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 39. (c. A.D. 60) 


2 
The world was never so dull, but if one will 
not, another will. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 158. (1670) 
FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6451. (1732) 


Thirty-one years afterwards I find him in San- 
francisco, . . . and yet it is not such a large 
world after all. 

G. A. Sata, America Revisited, Ὁ. 431. (1886) 
The world is but a little place, after all. Spoken 
when two meet, and find they have many mutual 
friends. 

V. S. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 143. (1904) 

I... recognized her as a woman who used to 
work years ago for my old aunt at Clapham. It 
only shows how small the world is. 

WEEDON GrossMitTH, The Diary of a Nobody. 

Ch. 2. (a. 1919) 
Some wise man has already discovered that the 
world is a very small place. 

P. C. Wren, Uniform of Glory, p. 208. (1941) 


4 
The whole world is the temple of the im- 
mortal gods. (Totum mundum Deorum esse 
immortalium templum. ) 

Seneca, De Beneficiis. Bk. vii, sec. 7. (c. A. Ὁ. 62) 
Tommaso Campanella (c. 1600) is credited 
with a variation, “Mundus est Dei viva 
statua” (The world is a living image of God). 

You must either imitate or loathe the world. 
(Necesse est aut imiteris aut oderis.) 
; SENECA, Ad Lucilium. Epis.vii,sec.7.(c. Α. Ὁ. 64) 


What 15 in this world but grief and woe? 
SHAKESPEARE, 11] Henry VI, ti, 5, 20. (1591) 
The world is grown so bad. 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare not 
perch. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard IIT, i, 3, 70. (1592) 
O how full of briars is this working-day world! 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, i, 3, 12. (1600) 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, i, 2, 133. (1600) 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, iii, 2, 365. (1612) 
O what a crocodilian world is this! 
Quartes, Emblemes. Bk. i, emb. 4. (1635) 
It’s a weary warld, and nobody bides in ’t. 
J. M. Barris, The Little Minister. Ch. 4. (1891) 


Mad world! mad kings! mad composition! 
SHAKESPEARE, King John, ii, 1, 561. (1596) 
Mundus Furiosus. (A Mad World.) 
Jansenius GALLo-Beccicus. Title of book. 
(1596) 
A Mad World, My Masters! 
Nicroras Breton. Title of dialogue. (1603) 
Tromas Minoreton. Title of Play. (1608) 
"Tis a mad world (my masters) and in sadness 
I travail’d madly in these days of madness. 
Joun ΤΑΥΤῸΝ THe Water-Poret, Wandering to 
See the Wonders of the West, 1. 1. (1649) 
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7 
Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 2, 2. (1601) 
Then, in the words of the Ancient Pistol, did the 
World generally become mine oyster. 

CarLYLeE, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 4. (1834) 
The old precept, the old bromide. “Get ahead, 
young man, get ahead.” The world is your apple. 
Go eat it. 

Hucs Apprs, Night Over the Wood, p. 167. 

(1943) 


8 
Old folks . . . know the world. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 2, 136. (1601) 
To know the world! a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays. 

Swirt, Cadenus & Vanessa, |. 430. (1713) 
Nothing more is meant by saying a man knows 
the world, than that he knows courts. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 11 June, 1750 


9 
The world may be divided into people that 
read, people that write, people that think, and 
fox-hunters. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, On Writing and Books. 
(1764) 
The world is divided into two classes, those who 
believe the incredible, and those who do the im- 
probable. 
Oscar παρε, A Woman of No Importance. Act 
ii. (1893) 


10 
The world’s a wide place. 
JonaTHAN Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
(1738) 
There is not such another in the varsal world 
Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. 
Smart: What do you think of the world to come? 
Linger: Truly, my lord, 1 think as little as 1 can. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. or, in 
Thoreau’s words, “One world at a time.” 


11 
When the world has once begun to use us ill, 
it afterwards continues the same treatment 
with less scruple or ceremony, as men do to 
a whore. 
JONATHAN Swirt, Thoughts on Various Sub- 
jects. (1714) 
Once kick the world, and the world and you will 
live together at a reasonably good understanding. 
Swirt, A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet, 
1 Dec., 1720. 


12 
Of course the world is all agog with that. (Id 
populus curat scilicet!) 
TERENCE, Andria, |. 185. (166 8.C.) Quoted by 
Cicero, Ad Alticum, xiii, 34. 


13 
As everybody says, “the world grows wiser.” 
Joun Wotcor (Prrer Pinpar), Ode. (1794) 
Works (1816), iii, 274. Usually given, “The 
world is wiser than it was,” an adaptation 
of the French, “Le monde n'est plus fat’ 
(The world is no longer a fool), cited by 
Rabelais as a common proverb in 1533. 
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1 
For yonge and olde, and every maner age, 
It was a world to loke on her visage. 
UNKNOWN, Assembly of Ladies, 1. 539. (c. 1475) 
In Sxgar, Chaucer, vii, 397. 
It is a world to see her whirl, 
Dancing in a round. 
Unxnown, The Four Elements. (1519) In 
Hazuitt, Old English Plays, i, 35. 
It is a world to see howe commonly we are blinded 
with the collusions of women. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 116. (1579) 
Such a world it is. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 232. 
It is a world to see this world. 
Tromas NasnE, Works, i, 149. (1589) 
Τίς a world to see, How tame... 
A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1, 
313. (1594) 
God help us! it is a world to see. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
5, 38. (1598) 
Oh what a world it is to sce what wiles 
A silly foole will finde to gather wealth. 
NICHOLAS ΒΚΕΤΟΝ, Works, i, E8. (1626) 


2 
He that is prosperous and hath the world at 
wyl. 

Unknown, Dialogues of Creatures, cliv. (1535) 
Men hauing the world at will, as he hath, are 
neuer but merrie. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation, fo 165. 

(1586) Pettie, tr. 
He that hath the world at will, seemes wise. 

Book of Meery Riddles. Prov. 52. (1629) 

A wise man, that has the world at will. 

L’ESTRANGE, tr., Tully’s Offices, ἡ. 82. (1680) 


3 
Whoso couthe take hede and lett the warld 
pas. 

UNKNOWN, Towneley Plays, p. 201. (c. 1400) 
With huffa gallant, sing tirl on the berry, 
And let the wide world wind ! 

Unknown, The Four Elements. (1519) In 

Haztitt, Old English Plays, i, 20. 

In flattryng fables men fynde but lyttyl fayth: 
But movetur terra, let the world wag. 

Jonn SKELTON, Speke Parrot, 1. 90. (a. 1529) 
Let the world wag, and take mine ease in mine in. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
A desperate tyrant said, When I die, let earth and 
fire be mixed together, that is to say, let the 
world perish: which saying the tyrant Nero al- 
tered, saying While I live, as Suetonius affirms 
it. This detestable saying, of which Cicero, lib. 
ili, De Finibus, and Seneca lib. ii, De Clementia, 
make mention, is ascribed to the Emperor Ti- 
berius, by Dion Nicaeus, and Suidas. (Moy mov- 
rant la terre soyt auecques le feu meslee, c’est 
a dire, perisse tout le monde.) 

RaBEeLais, Pantagruel. Bk. iv, ch. 26. (1548) 
Let the world wagge, we must neades haue drynke. 

RoBert Crow ey, Epigrammes. (1590) 
Let the world pass. 

Nicoras Upatt, Ralph Roister Doister. Act iii, 

sc. 3. (1550) 
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Let the world slide, let the world go; 
A fig for care, and a fig for woe! 

Joun Heywoop, Be Merry Friends. (c. 1560) 
Let the world slide. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew: In- 

duction, i, 6. (1594) 
Come, madam wife, sit by my side, And let the 
world slip. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew: In- 

duction, ii, 146. 
Where is his son . . . that daff’d the world aside, 
And bid it pass? 

SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry IV, iv, 1, 96. (1597) 
“Thus we may see,” quoth he, “how the world 

wags.” 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, ii, 7, 23. (1600) 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 

So runs the world away. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 2, 282. (1600) 
You see how this world goes. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 6, 151. (1605) 
How goes the world, sir, now? 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, ii, 4, 21. (1606) 

To take no thought, passe the time merrily. let 
the world slide. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Chargé. (1611) 
He letteth the world wag or slide. 

Tuomas Draxt, Bibliotheca, p. 185. (1616) 
Do well and right, and let the world sink. 

GrorcE Hersert, Country Parson. (c. 1633) 
Solomons sluggard . .. who foldeth his hands 
together, and letteth the world wag as it will 

BISHOP ROBERT SANDERSON, Sermons (1681), 

ii, 73. (1637) 
I wot well how the world wags, 
Hee’s best loved that hath most bags. 
Joun CLARKE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 97. (1639) 
Ray, p. 158; Futrer, No. 6452. 
Let the world pass. 

JoHN Drypen, Limberkam. Act v, sc. 1. (1678) 
Be blythe, and let the Warld e’en shog [shake, 
roll from side to side]. as it thinks fit. 

ALLAN Ramsay, Epistle to Hamilton. Answ_ iii, 

20. (1719) 
How wags the world with you? 
CHARLES BuRKE, Rip Van Winkle. Act i, sc. 2. 
(1865) 
Let the world wag on as it may. 
WILLIAM Biack, Green Pastures and Piccadtlly. 
Ch. 42. (1877) 
We must wag as the world does; and you know 
the proverb, “What makes the world wag, but the 
weight of the bag?” 

R. D. Brack More, Springhaven. Ch. 31. (1887) 
THE WORLD IS MY COUNTRY, see under CosMo- 
POLITANISM. 


WORM 


4 

Worms wind themselves into our sweetest 
flowers. 

᾿ Cowper, The Task. Bk. vi, |. 831. (1784) 


Go out in the garden and eat worms. 
Carter Dickson, And So to Murder, Ὁ. 34. 
(1940) 


WORM 
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and eat worms. 
M. V. Heperven, Murder Makes a Racket, p. 
157. (1942) 


1 
Tread a woorme on the tayle and it must 
turne agayne. 

Joun HEywoop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 

Even the humblest and weakest will resent 
ill treatment. 
What worme is touched, and will not once turne 
again 

Epwarp Hatt, Chronicle, p. 199. (a. 1548) 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. 

SHAKESPEARE, {11 Henry V1, ii, 2, 17. (1591) 
Tread on a worm and it will turn. 

ROBERT GREENE, Works (Grosart), xii, 143. 

(1592) Patmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
p. 305. (1710) Scott, Old Mortality. Ch. 27. 
(1816) The Scottish form is, “Tread on a 
worm and she will steir her tail.” The French 
say, “Un ver se recoquille quand on marche 
dessus” (A worm recoils when you step on 
it). 

Press a worme on the taile, and "t will turn againe. 

Davies, The Scourge of Folly. No. 115. (1611) 

Poor worms being trampled on 
Turn tail, as bidding battle to the feet 
Of their oppressors. 
THomMas Ranpotpu, The Muses’ 
glasse, iii, 2. (a. 1635) 
Tread upon a worme they say will turne taile. 
MIDDLETON AND Decker, The Roaring Girle. 
(1611) Dexxer, Works (1873), iii, 158. 
I am, my lord, a worm; pray, my lord, tread 
on me, I will not turn again. 

Joun Forp, The Fancies. Act v, sc. 1. (1638) 
He has scarce the courage of a worm, to turn 
at him that treads upon him. 

SAMUEL SHAw, The Different Humours of Men, 

p. 18. (1691) 
Tramp on a snail and she'll shoot out her horns. 

James Ke tty, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 302. (1721) 
How can one be such a reptile as not to turn 
when trampled upon ? 

Ricmarpson, Clarissa. Bk. i, ch. 7. (1748) 
EVEN A FLY HAS ITS SPLEEN, see under FLy. 


2 
The worm shall feed sweetly on him. (Dul- 
cedo illius vermes.) 
Old Testament: Job, xxiv, 20. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Ne schalt tu beon wurmes fode ? 
Unxnown, Ancren Riwle, p. 276. (a. 1225) 
That lam & wurmene mete. 
Unknown, Hali Meidenhad (1922), p. 59. (c. 
1230) 
Saint Bernard sayth huet is man bote 
wermene mete [esca vermium] ? 
Dan MicHe1, A yenbite of Inwyt, p. 216. (1340) 
Man, that is but wormes mete. 
Tuomas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, | 
1087. (1411) 
Wormes food is fine [end] of our liuyng. 


Looking- 


Joun Lypcate, The Daunce of Machabree, }. 


640. (c. 1425) 
Food for worms. (Nourriture des vers.) 
Monrtaicne, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 


WORM 
They have made worms’ meat of me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1, 112. 
(1595) 
Every creature is wormes meat. 

RANDLE CotcrAVeE, Dictionary: Estat. (1611) 
By Heaven he shall] be Worms-meat within these 
two hours. 

THOMAS Otway, tr., The Cheats of Scapin Act 
li. (1677) 


Watch the earthworm; miss the eclipse. 
H. 5. Keerer, The Book with the Orange 
Leaves, p. 78. (1942) Quoting a Chinese 
aphorism. 
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The wylde worm ys com into hys hed. 
Hrnry MEpwALL, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture, li, 307. (c. 1500) 
Some wild worme in your heades hath caused you 
to conspire my death. 
Epvwarp Hatt, Chronicle of the Noble Famelies 
of Lancestre and York, p. 44. (a. 1548) 
I'le sweare there are wormes in my braines 
PHILIP MAssINGER, The Duke of Millaine. Act 
v, sc. 1. (1623) 
He has a worm in ᾿ς brain. 
Joun Ray, FEnelish Proverbs, p. 278. (1678) 
He has got a worm in his head. 
BERTHELSON, Eng.-Danish Dictionary. (1754) 


Icc amm an wurrm. & nohht nan mann. 
Orin, The Ormulurs, |. 4870. (c. 1200) 
Ich am, he zede, a lite werm, and no man. 
Daw MICHEL, Ayenhite of Inwyt, Ὁ. 215. (1340) 
The wickedest worme that eucr went vpon two 
legges. 
Sir Puivrp Sipney, Arcadia, iii, xiii, 2. (a. 1586) 
Poor reptile; wretched worm of a man! 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The Small House at All- 
ington. Ch. 27 (1864) 


No wood so sound but wormes will putrifie it. 
Grorce Pettiz, Petite Pallace: Cephalus and 
Procris, p. 188. (1576) 
Althouch the worme entreth almost into euerv 
wood, vet he eateth not the Cedar tree. 
: Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 73. (1579) 


I neuer . ... but I 
wept for't. 

SHAKFSPEARE, Pericles, iv, 1, 79. (1608) 
For any Thing I know, to tread upon a Worm, is 
an Injury to the Creation. 

Oswatp Dyxes, English Proverbs with Moral 

Reflections, p. 258. (1709) 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Tho’ grac’d with polish’d manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
‘; Cowper, The Task. Bk. vi, 1. 560. (1784) 


The English say, A little worm will lie under 
a great stone. 
GIOVANNI TorRIANO, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 243. 
(1666) 


It’s a long woim that has no toining. 
Ernest Warp, Five for Bridge, p. 256. (1940) 


. . trod upon a worm 


WORRY 
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WORRY 


1 
Worry maketh grey before the time. (Ante 
tempus senectam adducet cogitatus.) 
Ben Sma, Book of Wisdom (Ecclesiasticus), 
Xxx, 24. (c. 190 B.C.) 


2 
‘Don’t coddle and don't worry” is his recipe 
for longevity. 
Lorp CoLerincE, Life. Vol. ii, ch. 9. (1874) 
Don’t fight with the pillow, but lay down your 
head 
And kick every worriment out of the bed. 
E. V. Cooke, Don’t Take Your Troubles to 
Bed. (c. 1925) 


3 
It is not work that kills, but worry. 
Dinan M. Craik, Young Mrs. Jardine. Bk. iii, 
ch. 9. (1879) 
It is not work that kills: it is worry. 

E. M. SNEyn-KYNNERSLEY, H.M4.1.Ch.18.(1908) 
It is worry that kills, they say, and not work. 
.. . The canker of care seems to eat the life away. 

British Weekly, ἃ July, 1909, p. 333. 


4 
No one should ever look anxious except those 
who have no anxiety. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ENDYMION. Ch. 41.(1880) 


5 
Jim and I managed to worry through. 
Bret Hartr, The Luck of Roaring Camp, Ὁ. 52. 
(1869) 
She “worried down” the tea and ate a slice of 
toast. 
E. E. Hare, Ten Times One Is Ten, p.6t.(1870) 
You worry along first rate. 
Mark Twain, Sketches, Ὁ. 296. (1871) 
She must... try to worry along without him. 
W. LD. Howes, A Chance Acquaintance, p. 
299. (1873) 
| think I can manage to worry along. 
Howe ts, Rise of Silas Lupham, i, 269. (1885) 


6 
A hundred luad of thought will not pay one 
of debts. 
Grorcr Herpert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 410. 
(1640) 
A hundred cart-loads of worry won’t pay an 
ounce of debt. (Cento carre di pensiari, non pa- 
garanno un’ oncia di debito.) 
Rowert Bann, Proverbs. Vol. i, p. 7. (1814) 
An Italian proverb. 


7 
Worry, the interest paid by those who borrow 
trouble. 
Greorce W. Lyon. First printed in Judge, 1 
March, 1924, p. 6. See New York Times Book 
Review, 23 Oct., 1932, p. 27. 


With wrinkled forehead. (Caperrata fronte.) 
Naevius, Dolus. Frag. 51, Loeb. (c. 220 B.C.) 
From “caprae frons,” a goat’s forehead. 


Nothing in the affairs of men is worth worry- 
ing about. (ore τι τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἄξιον ὃν 
μεγάλη: σπουδῆς.) 

Prato, Republic. Bk. x, sec. 604. (ς. 375 B.C.) 


Worry killed the cat. It never got anybody any- 
where. 
PETER CHEYNEY, Farewell to the Admiral, p. 
284. (1943) See under Care. 


I have removed Falstaff’s horse, and he frets 
like a gummed velvet. 

SHAKESPEARE, I Henry IV, ii, 2, 1. (1597) 
Gummed velvet or taffeta was so called be- 
cause the material was stiffened with gum; 
it quickly rubbed and fretted itself out. 

His sute of gumme is fretted out at elbowes. 

R.F., The School of Slovenrie: Epistle. (1605) 

Bs gummed taffeta gentleman will fret out at 
this. 
THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons (1861), ii, 361. (1629) 
He frets like gum’d Taffety. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 1846. (1732) 
You have made her fret like gum taffeta. 

Switt, Polite Conversation. Dial. ii. (1738) 
"Tis a folly to fret; grief’s no comfort. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 195. (1678) 
Ido but .. . fret myself to fiddlestrings. 

JANE WELSH CarLyLeE, Letters, i, 43. (1835) 
She was fretting herself to fiddle-strings. 

Mrs. LINNAEUS BANKS, Manchester Man. Ch. 
43. (1876) 

To fret is to start walking toward the grave. 

THEODORE Pratt, Thunder Mountain, p. 176. 
(1944) 


It is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it 
is the life of a spider. 
"ΙΕ; Thoughts on Various Subjects. (ς. 1714) 


Don’t worry over what has not yet arrived. 
Unknown, Eloquent Peasant, B2, 27-28. (c. 
2000 Β. 6.) NEVER TROUBLE TROUBLE, see under 
TROUBLE. 
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There is nothing so bad but it might be worse. 
Mrs. LinnaEus Banks, Manchester Man Ch. 
43. (1876) 
Nothing so bad but it might have been worse 
E. J. Harpy, How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. Ch. 21. (1886) 


A hat not much the worse for wear. 
WILLIAM Cowper, John Gilpin, 183. (1782) 
Sandals (a leetle the worse for wear). 
Dickens, Sketches by Boz: Greenwich Fair. 
(1835) 
My mother had retired to her bed a little the 
worse for liquor. 
FREDERICK MArryAtT, Jacob Faithful. Ch. 1. 
(1835) 
When a man... has... made himself the 
worse for liquor, he’s done enough mischief for 
one day. 
Georce Extot, Middlemarch. Ch. 39. (1871) 
Who ever saw me the worse for drink ? 
Joun B. Goucn, Sunlight and Shadow, p. 266. 
(1881) 


You drop that stick or it'll be worse for you. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop. Ch. 6. (1840) 
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If you have not profited by my outlay, so much 
the worse for you. 
Mary E. Brappon, Asphodel, ii, 6. (1881) 


1 
The worse things are the better they are. 
R. W. Emerson, Essays, First Series: Circles. 
(1841) A proverb “which expresses the tran- 
scendentalism of common life.” 


2 
Thanne Marie the Maudeleyn who migte do 
wers? 

WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 

A, passus xi, 1. 279. (1362) 
We maie doo much ill, er we doo much wars. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 
I judg’d a man of sense could scarce do worse. 

WruuaM Cowper, Table Talk, |. 518. (1781) 
He . . . fell from euyll to worse, and from worse, 
to worste of all. 

Huc# Latuourr, Fourth Sermon Before Edward 

VI (Arber), p. 121. (1549) 
Draue he, from yll to wars and wars. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs and Epigrams, Ὁ. 73. 
(1562) 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calender: 
Februarie, \. 12. (1579) 
Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 179. (1600) 

You draw us from bad to worse, and from worse 
to worst. 

JoHN TayLor THE WateER-Poget, News trom 

Hell, Hull and Halifax, \. 43. (1639) 
Thus will this latter, as the former World, 
Still tend from bad to worse. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bk. xii, 1. 106. (1667) 
Thou hast done in this according to the proverb, 
changed a Bad for a Worse. 

Joun Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i, 

p. 56. (1678) 
So ev’ry Servant took his Course, 
And bad at First, they all grew worse. 
MatrHew Prior, An Epitaph. (1718) 
For BETTER, FOR WORSE, see under BETTER. 


3 
To make fayre promyse, what are ye the 
worse ? 
Joun SKELTON, Magnyfycence, |. 1761.(c.1520) 
What is he the wourse ἡ 
Sm Tuomas Wyatt, Poems, i, 150. (a. 1542) 
Thou shalt not be the worse for me: there’s gold. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, v, 1, 30. (1599) 
Thou art never the worse, for others being better. 
WIiLtiaM Beverivce, Thesaurus Theologicus 
(1711), iii, 203. (a. 1708) 
Nobody seem’d one penny the worse! 
R. H. BaArHaAM, The Jackdaw of Rheims.(1840) 


4 
Aeure it was werse & werse. 
Unxnown, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 
1137. (1154) 
Whyles he doth rule, All is warse and warse. 
Joun Sxertron, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 
1. 132. (ε. 1522) 
All thynges . . . waxed worsse and worsse. 
Enwarp HALt, Chronicle, fo. 2b. (a. 1548) 
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Worse and worse; she will not come! 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, v, 2, 
93. (1594) 
So when you plague a fool, ’tis still the curse, 
You only make the matter worse and worse. 
ῬΟΡΕ, Sattres of Dr. Donne Versified, iv, 121. 
(1735) 
I have been patient; but it’s growing worse and 
worse—flesh and blood can’t bear it any longer. 
H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ch. 3. (1852) 
To GO FURTHER AND FARE WORSE, see under Go. 


WORSHIP 


5 
If to worship before the devil, be to worship 
the devil, then to worship before the image, 
is to worship the image. 

WILLIAM Burkitt, Expository Notes on the 

New Testament: Matthew, iv, 9. (a. 1703) 

They that worship God meerly for Fear, 
Would worship the Devil too, if he appear. 
᾿ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6419. (1732) 


To worship at a temple not your own is mere 
flattery. (Fee khee qui gnee chi chee chim.) 
Conrucius,Analects. Bk. ii, ch. 24. (c. 500 B.c.) 
Marshman, tr. 
If my mind be not engaged in worship, it is as 
though I worshipped not. (Oong put ee chhi gnee 
put chhi.) 
ConrFucivus, Analects. Bk. iii, ch. 12. 
It is only when men begin to worship that they 
begin to grow. 
Cavin Cooripce, Speech, Fredericksburg, Va.. 
6 July, 1922 


I worshipped the very ground she walked on. 
DICKENS AND COLLINS, The Wreck of the 
Golden Mary. Ch. 2. (1856) 
He worships the ground she walks on. Bill thought 
there should be a closed season on that cliché for 
about twenty years. 
CHRISTOPHER Hae, Murder in Tow, Ὁ. 34. 
(1943) 


8 
Men are strangely inclined to worship what 
they do not understand. 

FIELDING, Tom Jones. Bk. xi, ch 2. (1749) 
Wonder is the basis of worship. 

THomas CARLYLE, Journal, 8 June, 1830 


9 
Every one’s true worship was that which he 
found in use in the place where he chanced to 


ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) See 
also under ROME. 


10 
Worship does not consist in slaughtering fat- 
tened bulls, or in hanging up offerings of gold 
and silver, or in pouring coins into a temple 
treasury, but in a will that is reverent and up- 
right. (Colitur autem non taurorum opimis 
corporibus contrucidatis nec auro argentoque 
suspenso nec in thesauros stipe infusa, sed pia 
et recta voluntate. ) 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epis.cxv,sec.5.(c. a. D. 64) 


WORST 


WORST 


1 
The opposite of the best must be the worst. 
(κάκιστον yap τὸ ἐναντίον τῷ βελτίστῳ.) 
ArIsToTLe, Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. viii, ch. 
10, sec. 3. (ς. 335 B.C.) 
BEST THINGS CORRUPTED BECOME THE WORST, see 
under CORRUPTION. 


2 
lear makes men ready to believe the worst. 
(Ad deteriora credenda proni metu.) 
Quintus Curtius Rurus, De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magnt. Bk. iv, ch. 3, sec. 22. (c. 
A.D. 50) 
Prone is fear ever to believe the worst. (Prona 
est timoris semper in peius fides.) 
SENECA, Hercules Furens, 1. 316. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
To fear the worst oft cures the worse. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 2, 76. 
(1601) 
It is good to fear the worst; the best wil] save 
itself. 
Tuomas DraxE, Bibliotheca, p. 65. (1633) Ray, 
English Proverbs, p. 89. (1670) 
It is good to fear the worst, the best will be 
the welcomer. 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, p. 200. (1721) 
Let us hope for the worst. 
O. Henry, A Ruler of Men. (1906) 
3 
But it’s over, you know; so what signifies 
making the worst of it? 
MADAME P)’ArBLAy, Camilla, ii, 162. (1796) 
1 had made the worst of it, instead of the best. 
Dickens, Bleak House. Ch. 36. (1853) 


4 
Wisdome teacheth men to forecast the worst, 
that they may be provided against the worst. 
WILLIAM GouGE, God’s Three Arrows. Bk. v, 
sec, 15. (1631) 
The wise man always hopes for the best, but 
expects the worst. (Desear lo mejor, siempre ha de 
es erar lo peor.) 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Ordculo Manual. Maxim 
194. (1647) 
Expect the worst, and you won’t be d‘sappointed. 
HeLren Maclinnes, Above Suspicion, p. 221. 
(1941) 
Blessed is he who expects the worst, for he shall 
not be disappointed. 
HELEN MAcINNEs, Assignment in Brittany. p. 
17. (1942) 


Ha, thou fortune, I thee deftie, 
Nou hast thou do to me thi werste. 
Joun Gowenk, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 311. 
(c. 1390) 
Now doo your worst. 
Ma tory, tr., Morte Darthur,x,lvii,511.(c.1480) 
A fig for him. Let him do his worst. 
Tuomas Draxe, Bibliotheca, p. 30. (1616) 
You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst! 
BROWNING,Pied Piper of Hamelin.Sec.11.(1842) 
Now you may go away and do your worst. 
Water Besant, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. Ch. 32. (1882) 
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6 
To prouyde for the woorst, whyle the best 
it selfe saue. 

Joun Heywoop, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 5. (1546) 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, ν, 1, 97. (1599) 
Provide for the worst, the best will save itself. 

James HowELt, English Proverbs, p. 17. (1659) 
Prepare for the worst, and the best (as they sav) 
will help itself. 

L’ESTRANGE, Citt and Bum pkin, Ὁ. 6. (1680) 
“Provide for the worst, and the best will look 
after itself,” says caution. 

; Hoop, The World of Proverbs, p. 477. (1885) 


If the woorst fell, we could haue but a naie. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

The worst can fall is but a denial. 

: James Howe Lt, English Proverbs, p. 14. (1659) 


This is worst of all worst worsts that hell 
could have devis’d! 
? Ben Jonson, Epicoene. Act v, sc. 4. (1609) 


You shall be first; 1] observe court rules: 
Always the worst goes foremost. 

MIpDDLETON, Old Law. Act iii, sc. 2. (a. 1627) 
The worst goes foremost, i.e. is produced and put 
forward first, as the lowest in rank is in a proces- 
sion. 


V.S. Lean, Collectanea, iv, 144. (1902) 
10 


You have had the worst of it. 
GEORGE PETTIE, Petite Pallace, p. 57. (1576) 
The best I ever got was the worst of it. 
EUGENE WaLTER.The Easiest Way.Act iii.( 1°09) 


11 
The worst of the Mysians. (Mvow» τὸν ἔσχα- 
Tov.) 
PLaTo, Theaetetus. Sec. 209B. (c. 390 B.c.) The 
Mysians were despised as effeminate. 
12 The worst is not, 
So long as we can say, ‘This is the worst.” 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 1, 29. (1605) 
13 
I beseech your grace, that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case. 
SHAKESPEARE, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, i, 
1, 63. (1596) 
To know the worst is good. 
JOHN CiarKE, Paroemtologia, p. 199. (1639) 


If the worst come to the worst, it is but the 
hiering of a hackney to ryde to London. 

UNKNOWN, Discoverie of Knights of the Post, 

sig. C3. (1597) 
Let the worst come to the worst. 

Marston, The Dutch Courtesan. Act iii. (1605) 
Had the worst come to the worst, yet could we 
not have wanted meat and drink. 

ΜΑΒΒΣ, tr., Gucsman d’Alfarache, i, 28. (1622) 
If the worst comes to the worst, he leaves you 
an honest woman. 

Drypen, Sir Martin Mar-all. Act ii. (1667) 
Τί the worst come to the worst, I'll turn my wife 
to grass. . 2 

Concreve,Way of the World Act iii,sc.18.(1700) 
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1 
Patience, good madame, things at worst will 
mend. 

Unknown, Sir John Oldcastle. Act iv, sc. 3. 
(1600) Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up- 
ward 
To what they were before. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macheth, iv, 2, 24. (1606) 
Things being at their worst, begin to mend. 

WessteEr, Dutchesse of Malfy Act iv,sc.1.(1614) 
When the world is at worst it will mend. 

Joun Crarxke, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 122. (1639) 
When things are at the worst they will mend. 

Unknown, Merry Drollery, Ὁ. 56. (1691) 
RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iii, 263. (1748) Scott, 
Redgaunilet. Ch. 12. (1824) 

When things are at the worst they are sure to 
mend. 

Dicxens, Barnaby Rudge. Ch. 20. (1841) 
Proverbs like ... “When things come to the 
worst they are sure to mend,” exactly express 
moral equilibrium. 

R. G. Movtton, Shakespeare as Dramatic 

Artist, p. 46. (1901) 
In the end things will mend. 

R. G. BENHAM, Dictionary of Proverbs. The 
French say, “A force de mal aller tout ira 
bien” (By dint of going wrong, all will go 
well). DARKEST BEFORE DAWN, see Dawn. 


The werste Is paste. 

Unxnown, York Mysteries, xxxv, 212. (c.1440) 
The woorst is behynd, we come not where it grew. 

Joun Heywoono, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
Take good heart, the worst is past, sir. 

BEN Jonson, Volpone. Act v, sc. 12. (1605) 
The worst is behind. 

James Howe tt, English Proverbs, p. 6. (1659) 
The worst is yet to come. 

TENNYSON, Sea Dreams, }. 301. (1860) 
Cheer up! the worst is yet to come! 

PHILANDER JOHNSON, Shooting Stars. (1920) In 

Everybody's Magazine, May. 
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Ms aleo Deserving, ἜΠΗ Price, Value 


What is worth in any thing 

But so much meney [88 as ‘twill bring? 
SAMUEL Butier, Hudibras, Pt. ii, eae {, 1. 

465. (1664) 

A thing was always worth what it would bring. 
Soutney, Life of Nelson. Ch. 2. ( 1813) 

The worth of a thing is what it will bring. 
J. O. Hatziwetr, Dictionary: Thing. (1847) 

The real worth of ‘anything 

Is just as much as it will bring. 
Unknown, The Spectator, 4 April, 1908. 

By long and by large, I got my money’s worth. 
H.C. Battey, Nobody’s Vineyard, p. 44. (1942) 


4 
True worth is in being, not seeming. 

Axice Cary, Nobility, 1. 1. (1849) Quoted by 
Daniet Stanrcn, in Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, April, 1936, this maxim was voted 
the 16th most important “rule of conduct” 
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in a miscellaneous list of maxims and quota- 
tions judged by 600 men and women in vari- 
ous walks of life. Dr. Starch was unable to 
identify its source, but it will be found on p. 
84 of the Household Edition of Alice Cary’s 
poems. 


5 

Some Worth it argues, a Friend’s Worth to 
know. 

Virtue to own the Virtue of a Foe. 

Ἶ FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1751 


Worth begets in base Minds Envy, but in 
brave Souls Emulation. 

Worth hath been under-rated, ever since Wealth 
hath been over-valued. 

Worth without Wealth is a good Servant out of 
Place. 

: FULLER, Gnomologia. Nos. 5817-19. (1732) 


A man’s worth is estimated according to his 
knowledge. 
SALOMON IBN GasiroL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 33. (ς. 1050) 
The ‘“‘value” or “worth” of a man, is, as of all 
other things, his price; that is to say, so much 
as would be given for the use of his power 
Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1651) 
Tis fortune gives us birth, 
But Jove alone endues the soul with worth. 
Pope, tr., /liad. Bk. xx, 1. 290. (1720) Wortn 
MAKES THE MAN, see under LEATHER. 


Hidden worth differs little from buried in- 
dolence. (Paulum sepultae distat inertiae | ce- 
lata virtus.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. iv, ode 9, I. 29. (23 B.c.) 


9 

The nephew . . 
worth. 
ΒΡΟΤῸΝ Invinc,The Alkambra,i,83.(1832) 


. is a young man of sterling 


This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d, 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress ἃ. 
SAMUEL Jonnson, London, |. 176. (1738) 

Worth seeing? Yes; but not worth going to see. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, referring to the Giant’s 


Causeway. See Boswert, Life, 12 Oct., 1779. 
11 


Things are only worth what one makes them 
worth. (Les choses ne valent que ce qu'on 
les fait valoir.) 
Mo ikre, Les Précieuses Ridicules. Sc. 9, 1. 278. 
(1659) 


12 

His fingernail was worth more than your 
whole body. (Cuius pluris erat unguis, quam 
tu totus es.) 

ae ETRONTUS, Satyricon. Sec. 57. (c. A.D. 60) 


Take my word for it: if you have a penny, 
you are worth a penny. (Credite mibi: assem 
habeas, assem valeas. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 77. (c. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
All men are worth as much as they own. (Ubique 
tanti quisque, quantum habuit, fuit.) 

Senzca,Ad Lucilium Epis.cxv,sec.14.(a. A.D. 64) 
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What you have, that you’re worth, and that’s 
how much I love you. (Tant as, tant vaus, et ie 
tant t’aim.) 

PHILIPPE DE BEAUMANOIR, De Fol Larguece, 1. 
19. (c. 1250) See Montaicion, Recueil des 
Fabliaux, vi, 53. 

As much as thou hast, so much art thou worth. 
(Tanto vales, cuanto tienes.) 

CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 20, 43. 
(1615) From the Latin, “Tanti quantum 
habeas sis” (According to what you have, 
such is your worth). The Germans say, “Jeder 
gilt so viel als er hat” (Everyone is worth 
as much as he has). There is an English 
variant, “Α man’s worth is the worth of his 
land,” from the French, “Tant vaut homme, 
tant va sa terre,” dating from the fiftcenth 
century. 


1 
It was worth its weight in gold. (Aurichalco 
contra carum fuit.) 

Piautus, Pseudolus, |. 688. (c. 195 B.C.) 
Here is ἃ man that is worth his weight in gold. 
(Hunc hominem decet auro expendi.) 

Pravutus, Bacchides, |. 640. (190 B.C.) 

Ye habbeth iherd of blauncheflur, 
Hu ihc hire bogte .. . 
For scuesithe of gold hire wigt. 

Floris and Bluuncheflur, \. 650. (a. 1300) 

He wold have yove for the fyndyng [of the 
sword] 
The weyght of gold and of other thyng. 

UNKNOWN, Guy of Warwick, |. 8122. (c. 1340) 
Nay ye ar worth thy weyght of gold. 

Henry Mepwatt, A Goodly Interlude of Na- 
ture, 1.936. (a. 1500) TURBERVILLE, Tragical 
Tales, Ὁ. 45. (1587) Warp, Sermons, Ὁ. 146. 
(1636) Harpy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Ch. 
6. (1891) etc., etc. 

Worth an obelisk. (Dignus obelisco.) 

Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii. 14. (1523) Worthy of 
a monument. 

He is worth gold that can win it. 

JaMEs KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 128. (1721) 
He is worth Gold that carries it. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologta. No. 1956. (1732) 
A grave citizen, worth a plum. 

Unknown, The Connotsseur. No. 19. (1754) 
A “plum” in this sense is usually held to be 
£100,000. 

A London merchant, worth a plumb. 

G. Parker, Life’s Painter, p. 216. (1789) 

Mrs. Roberts is worth her weight in gold. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Letter to Sir William 
Bowman, 14 Nov., 1854. 

Worth one’s weight in magpics. 
; Hazwitt, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 481. (1869) 


All cheerfully obey when worth holds sway. 
(Omnes aequo animo parent ubi digni im- 
perant.) 

: PusLitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.488.(c.43 B C.) 


‘So much is a man worth as he esteems him- 
self. (Autant vault ’homme comme il s’es- 
time.) 

RasEvais, Pantagruel Bk. fi, ch. 29. (1532) 
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4 
A piece of a kid is worth two of a cat. One 
leg of a lark is worth the whole body of a kite 
Joun Ray, Engli:h Proverbs, pp. 108-9. (1678) 
5 It so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iv, 1, 


220. (1598) 
The ebb’d man... Comes dear’d by _ being 
lack’d. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, i, 4, 43. 
(1606) 


I shall be lov’d when I am fack’d. 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanys, iv, 1, 15. (1607) 
The worth of things is knowne when they are lost. 

RANDLE Cotcrave, Diclionary: Cogneu. (1611) 
A man knoweth not the worth of a thing before 
that he wanteth it. 

THOMAS DRAXE, Bibliotheca, p. 2. (1616) 
The worth of a thing is best known by the want 
Bien perdu, bien connu, or, Chose perdue est lors 
continue. Vache ne scail que vaut sa queue jusques 
ace qu'elle ait perdue. The cow knows not what 
her tail is worth til she hath lost it. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 159. (1670) 
The Italians say. “L’asino non conosce la coda 
se quando non I'ha pit” (The ass does not 
know what his tail is worth until it is gone) 

Worth is best known by want 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Clarissa, iv, 238. (1748) 
One don't know the worth of a thing till one 
has lost it. 

Lorp Lytton, The Caxtons, xvii. i (1850) 


6 
It 1s as much as my Life is worth. 

RIcHARD STEELE, The Spectator. No. 24. (1711) 
To haul on a wind was as much as her spars 
were worth. 

GEorCE CuppcLes, Green Hand. Ch. 10. (1849) 


7 
We shall fly our comet for all it is worth. 
Mark Twain, Sketches, p. 310. (1874) 
A man who comes here must pitch in and count 
for all he's worth. 
A. W. Tourcte, Bricks Without Straw, p. 451 
(1880) 
Scalchi, to use a sidewalk phrase, played Sicbel 
for all the character was worth. 
J. R. Ware, Passing English of the Victorian 
Era, Ὁ. 5. Quoting the N.Y. Mercury. (1883) 
{The steamer] is driving for everything she is 
worth, down the waters of the Finnish gulf. 
A.C. Gunter, That Frenchman. Ch. 21. (1889) 
We spun round and round .. . I steering the 
whole time for all I was worth. 
Mary KINGSLEY, Travels in West Africa, Ὁ. 197. 
(1897) 


8 
How hard for real worth to gain its price 
Epwarpb Younc, Love of Fame, iii, 265. (1723) 


9 
Though thou be not set amonge ye worthves 
nyne, 
Yet wast thou a conqueroure in thy tyme 
UNKNOWN, Agincourt. (c. 1417) The nine 
worthies were three Jews, Joshua, David. 
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Judas Maccabaeus; three Gentiles, Hector, 
Alexander and Julius Caesar; and three 
Christians, Arthur, Charlemagne, and God- 
frey of Bouillon. 

Sir, you shall present before her the Nine 

Worthies. 

SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 1, 123. 

(1595) 

Thou art ... ten times better than the Nine 

Worthies. 

SHakespeEareE, 11] Henry IV, ii, 4, 238. (1598) 
Forgot had bin the thrice three worthies names, 
If thrice three Muses had not writ their fames. 

Joun Taytor, Kicksey Winsey, fo. C1. (1619) 
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1 
I hope his tune will be worthy of the instru- 
ment. (Modo aliquid illo dignum canat.) 
Cicero, Ad Atticum. Bk. vi, epis. 1. (SO B.C.) 
Cicero had bought a horn for Phemius. 
2 
To use a well-worn saving, the cover is worthy 
of the dish. (Accessit huic patellae iuxta 
tritum populi proverbium dignum operculum. ) 
Sr. JEROME (Hieronymus), Letters. No. vii, 
sec. 5. (A.D. 37) 
As the proverb says, a lid worthy of the kettle. 
(Comme dict le prouerbe, couuercle digne du 
chaudron.) 
Raperals, Gargantua: Prologe de VAuteur. 
(1534) See also under LIKENESS. 


3 
The Worthy possess not the earth. 
J. C. MANGAN, German Anthology, i, 76. (1845) 


4 
Worthy things happen to the worthy. (Eveni- 
unt digna dignis. ) 

Prautus, Poenulus, |. 1270. (c. 194 8.c.) “Detur 
digniori” (Let it be given to the more 
worthy) and “Detur dignissimo” (Let it be 
given to the most worthy), are Latin 
proverbial phrases 


I1I—Proverbial Phrases 

5 
“I have seen governors in these parts,” said 
Sancho, “who are not worthy to be compared 
to the sole of my shoe.” (Gobernadores he 
visto por ahi—dijo Sancho—que no Ilegan 
a la suela de mi zapato.) 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 3. (1615) 


6 

Not worthy to beare his books after him. 
Jorn Crarxe, Paroemiologta, Ὁ. 72. (1639) 

Not worthy to carry his books after him. 
Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1670) 


7 
Of whom the world was not worthy (ὧν οὐκ 
ἣν ἄξιος ὁ xéopos.) 
New Testament: Hebrews, xi, 38. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is, “Quibus dignus non erat 
mundus.” 


He is not worthy to carry gutts to a bear. 
James Hower, English Proverbs, p.17 (1659) 
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Not worthy to carry guts after a bear. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1670) 
George thinks us scarcely fit (‘tis very clear) 
To carry guts, my brethren, to a bear. 

Joun Wotcor (Peter Pinnar), The Lousiad. 

(1786) Works (1816), i, 168. 

Well, if I’m a bear, you aren’t fit to carry guts 
to a bear. 

FREDERICK Marryat, Poor Jack. Ch. 27. (1840) 


9 

Whose shoe’s lachet I am not worthy to un- 
loose. (οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ [ἐγὼ] ἄξιος iva λύσω αὐτοῦ 
τὸν ἱμάντα τοῦ ὑποδήματος.) 


New Testament: John, i, 27. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 110) The 
Vulgate is, “Cuius ego non sum dignus ut 
solvam eius corigiam calceamenti.” 

Ne were worthy unbokele his galoche. 

CHaucer, The Squieres Tale, |. $47. (c. 1388) 
I am not worthy for to lawse the leste thwong 
that longys to his shoyne 

Unknown, Towneley Plays, p. 196. (c. 1460) 
For I with all that I can dooe, 

Vnworthie . . . To undoo the lachet of her shooe. 

Henry Huta, Ancient Ballads and Broadsides 
p. 21. (1569) 

Travellers of that learning that Iam not worthy 
to loose their shoe-lachet. 

THomas Coryat, Crudities: 
Reader, i, 15. (1611) 

As a poct he was not worthy to unloose the 
buckles of their shoes 

H. Hupson, Afoot in England.Ch.24.(1909) 
1 

She is not worthy to carry her shoes after her. 

James Massg, tr.,Celestina (T.T.),p.147.(1631) 
Not worthy to be named the same day 
with God. 

Danret Rocers, Naaman, [γ. 139. (1642) 

Not worthy to be named in the same day. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1670) 
Not worthy to hold water to wash his hands 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, p. 54 (1672) 
Not worthy to wipe his shoes. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 200. (1670) 
{She} treats him ,. 85 if he was not worthy 
to wipe her shoes. 

BERNARD MANDEVILLE, The Virgin Unmask'd, 

p. 30. (1709) 
You ain’t worthy to black Arthur's boots. 

Even Puicctpoits, Yellow Sands Act i. (1926) 


Epistle to the 


11 
Not worthy to buckle his shocs. 
SAMUEL RicHarpson, Clarissa, fi, 201. (1748) 
Not fit to tie the Jatchets of John’s shoes. 
Water Scott, The Pirate. Ch. 14. (1821) 
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12 
Not worth a hair. ([#”] ἀξιόν τριχός.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs, 1. 614. (405 8.C) 
Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, viii, 12, who 
gives the Latin, ‘Nec dignus pilo.” 
He does not value it a hair. (Nec facit pili cohor- 
tem.) 
Catuttius, Odes. No. x, 1. 13. (c. 57 B.C.) Catul- 
lus repeats the phrase in xvii, 16. 
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To call you best, or the most faire, ... 
Is now not commendations worth a haire. 
Grorce WirHer, Abuses Stript and Whipt. 
Epig. 10. (1613) 
Give me a man’s face: a boyes face is not worth 
a haire. 
UNKNOWN, Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and 
Whimzies. No. 18. (1639) 


1 
Nobody would give a head of garlic for it. 
(οὐδὲ σκορόδον κεφαλὴν τοῖς ἐψητοῖσι δίδωσιν.) 
ARISTOPHANES, The Wasps, 1. 679. (422 B.C.) 
EraSMus, Adagia, iii, vii, 67, gives the Latin, 
“Ne allii quidem caput.” 


2 
A yonge boy that is nat worth an onyon. 
ALEXANDER BarcLay, Shyp of Folys,i,63.(1509) 
Your case in law is not worth an inion. 
Joun Heywoop, The Spider and the Flie. Ch. 
23, p. 103. (1556) 


3 
If my trade then prove not worth a dodkin. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Faithful Friends Act 
iv, sc. 5. (c. 1613) “Dodkin” was an early 
name for the doit, a small Dutch coin. 
He is not worth a doit or doitkin. 
Joun CowE Lt, The Interpreter: Doitkin.(1672) 
I did not care two dotkins. 
A. J. DuFFIEvp, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. iii, ch. 27, 
p. 206. (1881) 


4 
The fob ain’t worth three whoops in hell. 
Davip BeLasco, The Return of Peter Grimm. 
Act ii. (1911) 


They are not worth the healthy bones of a 
single Pomeranian musketeer. (Die gesunden 
Knochen eines einzigen pommerschen Muske- 
tiers. ) 

BisMARCK, Remark, 5 Dec., 1876, referring to 
the Balkans, which had become engaged in a 
conflict with Turkey. See GeorG BUCHMANN, 
Gefiltigelte Worte. The remark derives from a 
similar one said to have been made by 
Frederick the Great: “No work of art is 
worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier.” 


6 
For euery gadling nat wurth a pere [pear]. 
Rosert MANNING OF BruNNE,Handlyng Synne, 
1. 769. (1303) 
Without mvn helpe, be nat worth a peere. 
Jonn Lypcate, The Assembly of Gods, 1. 507. 
(c. 1420) 
Vavne glory of the world, the whiche is not worth 
a pere. 
Ma tory, tr., 4forte Darthur. Bk. xv.ch.6.(1485) 
That is not worth a rottyn wardon [pear]. 
Ξ Jonn Bare, Kynege Johan, Ὁ. 38. (ς. 1550) 


He’s not worth hiring. who talks of tiring. 
ἐ Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, Ὁ. 588. (1883) 


[He] knew his life was not worth a potato. 
Lorn Byron, Don Juan. Canto vii, st. 4. (1819) 


9 
The Neapolitans are not worth a curse, and 
will be beaten. 

Lorp Byron, Letters, v, 57. (1820) 
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Cobbler’s curse. The extreme of valuelessness. 
. . . Why he idn a-wo’th a cobbler’s cuss. 
ELwortuy, Somerset Word-Book, p.146.(1886) 
Not worth a tinker’s curse. 
G. F. NORTHALL, Folk-Phrases, Ὁ. 20. (1894) 


10 
Not worth an halfepenye. 
WILLIAM Caxton, The Chronicles of England, 
cxcvill, 177. (1480) 
The sones of a traytour whiche ben not worthe 
a roten apple. 
WILLIAM CAXTON, tr., The Foure Sonnes of 


Aymon (ΒΕ. Τ.5.), p. 544. (1489) 


Nat worth an oistre. 
Crraucer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, 1. 182. 
(c. 1386) 
Ne sette I nat the mountaunce of a tare. 

Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 712. 

But there-of sette the miller nat a tare. 

Cuaucer, The Reves Tale, }. 8. 

Al-though it be nat worth a botel hey. 

Cyaucer, The Maunciples Prologue, \. 14. 
Noght worth to thee, as in comparisoun, 

The mountance of a gnat. 

Craucer, The Maunciples Tale, 1. 150. 

Swich talking is nat worth a boterflye. 

Cuaucer, Nonne Prestes Prologue, 1. 24. 

Hir estate is nat worth an hen. 

CHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, |. 6886 
Swich arrogance is nat worth an hen. 

Cuaucer, Tale of the Wy} of Bath, 1. 256 
It is not worth a croked brere. 

CuHAtcer (?), Romaunt of the Rose, \. 6191. 
This sevd by hem be not worth two fecches 
[vetches, beans]. 

Cuavcer (Ὁ), Trotlus. Bk. iii, 1. 936. 

For dredelecs, it is nought worth the whyle 

Cravucer (?). Troilus. Bk. v. 1. 882. 


12 
Himsilf availeth not a myte. 
CHAucerR (?), The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
5762. (c. 1365) 
He yeveth nat now thereof a myte. 
CHAUCER (?), Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 7552 
And of me recche not a myte. 
CHAUCER (?), Anelida and Arcite,!.269.(c.1372) 
And of hir tales, dere y-nough a myte. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus, iv, 684. (c. 1380) 
It has nat sene, dere y-nouch a myte. 
CHaucer, Legend of Thicbe, |. 36. (c. 1385) 
Now highte 1 Philostrate, noght worth a myte. 
Cuaucer, The Knightes Tale, 1. 700. (c. 1386) 
That jape nis nat worth a myte. 
CuHavcer, The Somnour’s Tale, |. 253 
His oversioppe nis nat worth a mvte. 
Craucer, The Canon Yeoman’s Prologue,).80. 
For in effect they been nat worth a myte. 
Cuavucer, The Second Nonnes Tale, 1. 511. 


13 
Not worth taking the wall of a dog. 
goon CLARKE, Paroemiologia, p. 228. (1639) 
1 
Not worth a snap of the fingers. (οὐκ ἄξιον 
ὄντα ψόφου δακτύλων.) 
Crearcuus, Fragments. Frag. 5. (c. 300 8.6.) 
The Latin is, “Nec crepitu quidem digiti dig- 
num.” Henperson, Latin Proverbs, p. 246. 
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1 
He wald nocht mend thame worth ane plack. 

ΑΜ Dunsar, Poems (S.T.S.), p. 307. (a. 
1550) A plack was a small copper coin cur- 
rent in Scotland in the 15th century. 

Ye are nae prophet worth a plak. 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE, The Cherrie and the 

Slae, ixxxiii, 44. (1597) 
2 
To many salary does not give salt. (Salarium 
non dat multis salem. ) 

Giacomo Faccrotati, Lexicon: Sal. (a. 1769) 
“Salarium” meant originally the money given 
to soldiers for salt, salt-money, and later 
acquired the more general significance of 
stipend, allowance, or salary. Hence the der- 
ivation of the proverb that a person was 
not worth his salt, i.e. the money given him 
with which to buy salt. 

The captain . . . is not worth his salt. 

Marrvat, The King’s Own. Ch. 52. (1830) 

Every one who is worth his salt has his enemies. 

THomas Hucuets, Tom Brown’s School Duvys. 
Bk. ii, ch. 5. (1857) 

It was plain from every line of his body that our 
new hand was worth his salt. 

R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island. Ch.18.(1883) 


3 
Relation without friendship, friendship with- 
out power, power without will, will without 
effect, effect without profit, and profit with- 
out virtue, are not worth a puff. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1733 


4 
These three differences are not worth three 
chippes. 

Wittiam Fucke, A Retentive to Stay Good 

Christians, ii, 181. (1580) 

5 
He signifies no more than a blind Cat in a 
Barn. 

Tuomas Futier, Gnomologia. No. 2020. (1732) 


6 
That all nys worth an yvy lef. 
Joun Gowrr, Confessio Amantts Bk. iv, 1. 586. 
(c.1390) 


7 
It had not been worth a fig. 
Sm Joun Harincton, An Anatomie of the 
Metamorphosed Ajax, Ὁ. 68. (1596) 
All Beere in Europe is not worth a figge. 
SAMUEL RowLanns, The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the Head-Vaine, i, 7. (1600) 
What is out of date is not worth a fig. 
Unknown, Poor Robin Almanack, July, 1667. 
Although it was not worth a fig, it met with great 
success. 
Tosias SMOLLETT, tr., Gil Blas, iii, 98. (1750) 
Nor ... is the young fellow worth a fig. 
THACKERAY, Henry Esmond. Bk. iii, ch.2.(1852) 
Some pretty nothing, not worth a fig. 
C. H. Spurczon, John Ploughman’s Pictures, 
p. 56. (1880) 


8 
As deare as a lewes eye. 
GasrreL Harvey, Works (Grosart), ii, 146. 
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There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’s eye. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii, 5, 43. 
(1597) That is, worth while for a Jewess’s 
eye to look at. 

Hence the late Mr. Froude, and the live Dr. Pusey, 
We moderns consider as each worth a Jew’s eye. 

R. H. BARHAM, The Ingoldsby Legends: The 

Old Woman Clothed in Grey. (1842) 
Although the journey ... would cost twice the 
value of a gold seal, . . . in the end it might be 
worth a Jew’s eye. 

Marryat, Peter Simple. Ch. 2. (1833) 

Take care of it and put it away, it will be worth 
a Jew’s cye some day. 

EL wortnuy, West Somerset Word-Book, Ὁ. 382. 

(1886) 


9 
For it is said in proverb, Bu. lawté [loyalty] 
all other vertewis ar nocht worth ane fle. 
Ropert HENkyYSON, tr., The Morall Fabillis of 
Esope, p. 195. (c. 1480) 
All vour warrants are not worth a flee. 
peer ρος Ballads (BS.), i, 527. (c. 1640) 


More utter refuse than dung. (véxves κοπρίων 
Ex/IANTOTEPOL. ) 

Heraceitus, (c. 500 b.c.) Quoted as from him 
by several writers, among them Puiro, De 
Profugis, sec. 62. See Bywater, Meracliti 
Ephesu reliquiae, 85. 

He is not worth his urine. (Non valet lotium 
suum.) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon Sec 57. (c. A.D. 60) 

Not worth his muck. 
sous CLarkE, Puroemologta, p 70. (1639) 


1 

Thus had he brought haddocke to paddocke, 
Till they both were not woorth a haddocke. 
as ΗΝ Hex woop, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 10. (1546) 


Wisdom and wit nou is not worth a russche. 

Wuirttiass LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman Text 

A, passus x1, 1. 17. (1362) 
Neuere the worthe of a rusche. 

LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman, B, iv, 170 
Suche maner reule is nat worthe two russhes 

GrorcE Asupy, Poems, Ὁ. 39. (c 1470) 

Yet this is all not worth a rush 

Henry WILLoptgE, Avisa, Ὁ. 76. (1594) 

If this chub that you ete of had been kept till 
tomorrow, he had not been worth a rush. 

Watton, Compleat Angler. Pt. i, ch 3 (1653) 
His friendship is not worth a rush. 

Joun Arsutunot, John Bull. Pt: v,ch.7.(1713) 
Don’t move a step forward, or your life is not 
worth a bulrush. 

ΧΕΙ, Oliver Twist. Ch. 38. (1838) 


Ich sette by pardon nat a pecse. 
WittiaM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus x, |. 345. (1393) 
Your lawes are noghte worthe a pye [pea]. 
Unknown, Roland and Otuel, 1. 1157. (a. 1430) 
All our penaunce without Christes passion wet 
not worth a pease. 
Sin THomas More, Con{utacyon of Tyndale, ii. 
(1534) 
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Not worthy two peasen. 
Rocer Brieston, The Bayte and Snare of For- 
tune, sig. A4. (c. 1550) 
Idle words not worth a parched pease. 
GEORGE TURBERVILLE, Tragical Tales, p. 393. 
(1587) 


1 
Not worth the paper it’s written on. Worth- 
less, as applied to a cheque, a promissory note, 
a pact (‘a mere scrap of paper’). 

PARTRIDGE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 


2 
Not worth three coppers. (Non tresis agaso.) 

Persivs, Satires. Sat. v, 1. 76. (c. A.D. 58) A 
proverbial phrase. Literally ¢tressis means 
three asses, or a trifle; agaso means a stable- 
boy, a low servant, a lackey. 

Not worth an obolos. (οὐκ ἄξιον ὀβολοῦ.) 

Sumas, Lexicon, xiii, 44. (c. 950) The obolos 
was worth about three cents. Suidas also has 
τεττάρων ὀβολῶν εἶναι dtw (Not worth four 
obolos), which is cited by Erasmus, Adagia, 
ii, ix, 2, with the Latin, “Quatuor obolis non 
aestimo.” The English equivalent is, of course, 
“not worth tuppence,” the French, “Not 
worth a sou,” the American, “Not worth a 
cent.” 

He pyncheth as though he were nat worth a grote. 

PALSGRAVE, La Langue Francoyse, Ὁ. 687.(1530) 
The English groat was equal to four pence 

And 1 knew him, not woorth a grey grote. 

Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (1546) 

He that feares caliuer shot, 
Can neucr . . . skirmish woorth a grote. 

TURBERVIULE, Tragical Tales, Ὁ. 309. (1587) 

As for the Popes faith (good faith’s) not worth 
a farthing. 

SAMUEL Rowrry, When You See Me, You 
Know Me, sig. D2. (1605) 

Ihave . . not gotten the value of one Harring- 
ton. 

Sir Henry Worton, Letters, 12 Aug., 1628 A 
patent to coin farthings was granted to Lord 
Harrington in 1613, and they became known 
as “Harringtons.” 

All the gaine that thou shalt get by this bargain 
is not worth a farthing. 

Unknown, Dux Grammaticus. (1633) See 
Notes and Queries. Ser. v, vol. viii, p. 165. See 
also, Wotcot, Works (1795), i, 118. (1786) 
Scott, Redgauntlet. Let. iit. (1824) Lortus, 
My Youth. Ch. i. (1876) 

He is not worth a brass farthing. 
WiLiiamM WaLker, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 9. (1672) 
Not worth three halfpence. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 26. 

Not worth two sous. (Ne vaut pas deux sous.) 

MARSHAL FerpINAND Focn, a favorite expres- 
sion of his, which caused him to be nick- 
named “General Deux-Sous.” (c. 1900) 


A corpse is worth more than I am. (Mortuos 
pluris pretist quam ego sum.) 

Prautus, Bacchides, 1. 630. (190 B.C.) 
Worth about as much as a mushroom—a rotten 
one. (Tantist quantist fungus putidus.) 

Piautus, Bacchides, |. 821. 
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4 
Not worth shoe-buckles. 


Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 192. (1670) 
As well worth as a thief is worth a rope. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 290. The 
French say, “Cet homme ne vaut pas la corde 
pour le pendre” (That man isn’t worth the 
rope to hang him). 


A pope’s bull, a dead man’s skull, and an old 
trull, are not all worth a pound of wool. 
BaRNABY Ricu, The Ladies Looking-Glasse, Ὁ. 
36. (1616) 


Wat was thy strengthe worth? ... ywys 
nogt worth a flye. 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle 
(1724), p. 428. (1297) 
And all thaire fare noght wurth a flye. 
LAURENCE Minot, Songs of King Edward's 
Wars. (a. 1352) In Wricut, Political Poems 
(1859), i, 59. 
The goos seyde, “al this nis not worth a flye!” 
CHAUCER (?), Parlement of Foules, 1. 501 (c. 
1382) 
As help me god, he is noght worth at al 
In no degree the value of a flye. 
CnHaucer, Shipmannes Tale, 1. 170. (c. 1386) 
Nat worth a fiye. 
CuHatucer, Frankeleyns Tale, |. 404. (c. 1388) 
By that sette I naght the worth of a ἔνα. 
THomMas Hoccreve, De Regimine Princtpum, 
1. 613. (c. 1412) 
For he that will not Jaubour and help himself 
.. . he is not worth ane fle. 
Rosert HenrysON, tr., The Morall Fabills of 
Esope (1917), p. 97. (c. 1480) 


Al nas wurth a bene. 
ROBERT OF GI OUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle, Ὁ 
497. (1297) 
Swich arguments ne been nat worth a bene. 
CrHavucer, Jrotlus. Bk. iii, 1. 1167. (c. 1380) 
1 am nat worthe a bene. 
UNKNOWN, Twenty-Six Poems (E.E.T.S.) p 
131. (c. 1430) 
“Peace,” quod Desire, “ye speak not worth a 
bean !” 
Joun SKELTON, Bouge of Court. St.14.(a. 1529) 
Beggyng of his booteth not the woorth of a bene 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 10. (1546) 
An office that does not feed its master is not 
worth two beans. (Que oficio que no da de comer 
a su dueno no vale dos habas.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 47. (1615) 
It doesn't amount to a row of beans. 
UnKknown, N. Y. Times, 17 Sept., 1903. “Hill 
of beans” is the usual form. 
He thinks you're worth a lot of beans. 
ἃ H.C. Βαιμευ, Nobody’s Vineyard, p. 89. (1942) 


All the other gifts . 
gooseberry. 
: SHAKESPEARE, [/ Henry IV, i, 2, 196. (1598) 


_ are not worth a 


They . . . Construe not worth a whystle 
Neither Gospell nor Pystle. 
Joun SKEtton, Colyn Cloute, 1. 240. (a. 1529) 
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He ... told a long round about not worth a 
whistle. 

Unknown, The Bugbears. Act iii, sc. 2.(¢. 1580) 
Goneril: T have been worth the whistle. 
Albany: You are not worth the dust which the 
rude wind Blows in your face. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, iv, 2, 29. (1605) 
NOT WORTH THE WHISTLING, see under Doc 


1 
Oh, fly, Sir! or your life’s not worth a song! 
Wurm SorHesy, tr., Oberon (1826), i, 53. 
(1798) 
It was a pretty place once, but now it is hardly 
worth an οἷα song. 
Hespa Stretton, Needle’s Eye, ii, 208. (1879) 


2 
{He} wasn’t worth shucks. 
W. T. Tuompson, Major Jones’s Courtship, p. 
48. (1843) 
{He} don’t amount to shucks. 
J. C. Harris, Trouble on Lost Mountain. 
(1886) 


He was ... not to be esteemed wortb a 
blewe point or a good lous. 
Nicocas ἴσαι, tr., Erasmus’ Apophthegms 
(1877), p. 187. (1542) 
All is nat worthe a blewe poynt. 
ANDREW Boorpe, The Breviary of Healthe, fo. 
Ixix. (1547) 
That now is not worth a poynt. 
BaRNABY GoocE, The Popish Kingdome (1880), 
p. 14. (1570) 
A head without tongue is not worth a point 
TorRIANO, Piazza Universale, p. 128. (1666) 


4 
If my hunch is worth the powder to blow it up. 
EUGENE WALTER, The Easiest Way. Act i.(1999) 
The fellow’s alibi won’t be worth the powder to 
blow it up. 
H. 8. Keerer, The Man with the Wooden 
Spectacles, p. 22. (1941) 
Some man not worth the powder it would take 
to blow him up. 
CaroLyn Dawson, Remind Me to Forget, Ὁ. 
148. (1942) 


Not worth a two-penny damn. 
Duke or Wetimcrton, Letter to His Brother. 
(c. 1810) See Dispatches. Vol. i. The phrase, 
“I don’t care a two-penny damn what be- 
comes of the ashes of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
is attributed to Wellington by FARMER AND 
Hen ey, Slang and Its Analogues. 
It had been rather a case of ne pas valoir un peu 
de lapin (His not being worth a tinker’s dam). 
Ρ͵ (Ὁ. Wren, Uniform of Glory, Ὁ. 85 (1941) 


6 
[Not] worth on heryng. 
Unknown, Luué Ron. (a. 1272) In Old Eng- 
lish Miscellanies, Ὁ. 95. 


7 
Your lare of a leke suld nevir the les worth. 
Unxnown, Alexander and Dindimus, 1. 4229. 
(c. 1350) 
Sich love I preise not at a leke. 
cme ?), Romaunt of the Rose, |. 4830. 
2.13 


His witte was not worth a leke. 


UNKNOWN, Sowdone of Babylone, Ὁ. 50. (c. 
1400) 
Love on luste groundede is not worthe a leeke. 
Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Principum 
(1860), p. 60. (c. 1412) 
It is not worth a lIeke. 
Joun SKELTON, Colyn Cloute, |. 183. (a. 1529) 
This opinion is not worth two leekes. 
UNKNOWN, Cornu-copiae (Grosart), p. 79. 
(1612) 


8 
And alle theos thinges somed .. 
wurth a nelde [needle }. 
UNKNOWN, Ancren Riwle, p. 400. (a. 1200) 
Soche willers witte is not worth a nelde. 
Unknown, The Plowman’s Tale. (c. 1395) In 
SKeEAT, Chaucer, vii, 172. 
When all mens corn was fayre in feld 
Then was myne not worth a neld. 
Towneley Plays (F.E.TS.), p. 13. (ς. 1450) 


. nout 


Ne wisdam nis not worth an hawe. 
UnKnown, Ihe Castle of Love. (c. 1280) In 
Vernon MS. (E.E.TS.), p. 368. 
Al nas wurth an hawe. 
Rovert OF GLOUCESTER, 
(1724), p. 284. (1297) 
Nay, swich abodes been nought worth an hawe 
Cuaucer (?), Troilus. Bk. iii, 1. 854. (c. 1380) 
Calculinge avayleth nought three hawes. 
CHAUCER (?), Troilus, iv, 1398. 
I sette nocht an haw Of his proverbes. 
CHatcer, Wife of Bath’s Prologue, |. 659 (c. 
1386) 
An harlots sonne not worth an hawe 
Unknown, Complaint of the Ploughman, (a 
1399) In Wricut, Political Poems (1861) 1 
312. 
A whelpe that firste doth misse of his game, doth 
neuer after proue woorth an haw. 
MELBANCKE, Philotimus, sig. ΟἹ. (1583) 
We'll not leave a man of law. 
Nor a paper werth a haw 
Unknown, The Life and Death of Jacke Stra 
(1593) In Hazzitt, Old English Poetry, v. 
394. 


Metrical Chronicle 


10 
I charde not thy croyse .. . the valwe of 


a cherye. 

Unknown, Cheuelere Assigne, 1. 329 (c. 1430) 
Scarcely worth a cherry. 

Grorce Gascoicne, Works, p. 85. (1587) 


11 
Thair spede es noght ἃ nute-scell. 
Unknown, Cursor Mundi, |. 23828. (a. 1300) 
Not the worth of one nouthe [nut]. 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, \. 1332. (ς. 1300) 
Bot al nys worth a note schale. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, ii, 20. (c. 1390) 
All is not worth a couple of nut shalis. 
Pail Against Venomous Tongues.(a. 1529) 
1 
You are not worth a button. (Ne vous vau! 
I. bouton.) 
Unknown, Dw Sot Chevalier, 1, 162. (ς. 1250) 
See Montatcion. Recueil des Fabliaux, i, 225 
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Montaiglon’s anthology abounds in similar 
comparisons. “Ne vaut plus que un chien” 
(Not worth more than a dog), ii, 254; “Tu 
ne sez vaillant une figue” (fig), i, 5; “Tu 
ne valz une letue” (lettuce), i, 3; “Cesti ne 
vaut plus que un mastyn” (cur), ii, 254; “Il 
n’a mie valhant douz eoz” (two eggs), ii, 
202; “Nient plue ne vault que fet paille” 
(wisp of straw), v, 313; “Ne valt mie une 
pierre” (stone), ii, 249; “Pas vaillant un pois” 
(pea), i, 6; “De che n’en poise pas sa vie 
Vaillant une pume pourrie” (rotten apple), 
ii, 77; ““Vus ne valez pas un purry poume” 
(rotten apple), ii, 249; “Tu ne vaus une 
tarte,” i, 242. 
{He} Ne vailede him nougt worth a botoun. 
Sir Beves of Hamtoun, |. 1005. (c.-1320) 
His scheld [shield] nas nought worth a botoun. 
Guy of Warwick, 1, 2216. (c. 1350) 
All hys welbeloued boke is not worth a boton. 
Sir THomas More, The Confutacyon of Tyn- 
dale: Preface, sig. Eel. (1533) 
Not worth more than the price of a button. 
(L‘estimation d'un bouton.) 
RABELAIS, Gargantua. Bk. i. (1533) 

\ll is not worth a button, if it be too stale. 
NASHE, dn Almond for a Parrot, ἡ. 37. (1590) 
They (the Jesuits} had no scholerisme worth a 

blew button. 
WictiaM Watson, A Decacordon, p. 72. (1602) 
| Things} whose knowledge is not worth a button. 
THomas SHELTON, tr., Don Quixote. Pt. ii, ch. 
22. (1615) Ormsby renders the phrase, “Not 
worth a farthing.” The Spanish is, ‘No im- 
portan un ardite.” 
The paper’s not worth a button in a court of 
tustice. 
Maria EvcewortTH, Simple Susan. (1796) 
He'll never be worth a button. 
THomas Hucues, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Pt. ui, ch. 2. (1857) 
The Duke’s dogs are not worth a button. 
Surtees, Plain or Ringlets, Ch. 48. (1860) 


1 
He let his oth al ouer-ga, 
(herof ne gaf he nouth a stra. 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, 1. 315. (ες. 1300) 
{ hold that wish nat worth a stree. 
CHAUCER (?), Book of the Duchesse, |. 671. (c. 
1369) 
Whan that they been accompliced, yet be they 
nat worth a stree. 
CuHaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 34. (c. 1387) 
A] be the cause nat worth a straw. 
Cuaucer, The Persones Tale. Sec. 37. (c. 1389) 
And seith, that such an Houscbonde 
Was to his wif noght worth a Stre. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, |. 666. 
(1390) 
Swiche vsage is Not worth a strawe. 
Tuomas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum, |. 
1670. (c. 1412) 
His wyt is not worth a strawe. 
Grorcr Asuspy, Poems, Ὁ. 74. (a. 1475) 
All thy techynge is not worthe a straye. 
Mundus et Infans (1903), 355. (c. 1500) 
Lyberte without rule is not worth a strawe. 
Joun ὅκειτον, Magnyfycence, |. 1394. (1529) 
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She knewe it to be . . . not woorth two strawes. 

Epwarp HALt, Chronicle, Ὁ. 7. (a. 1548) 

The doctors of the civil law 
Urg’d ne’re a reason worth a straw. 

RicHarpD Corset, Poems (1807), p. 20.(a. 1635) 
Though ’tis confess’d that those who ever saw 
His Poems, think them all not worth a Straw ! 

Swirt, On Stephen Duck. (1730) 

When he has got a headache, Hardie of Exeter ts 
not worth a straw in a boat. 

CuHar_es Reape, Hard Cash. Ch. 1. (1863) 


2 
This lives blisse nis wurth a slo. 
Unknown, Orison of Our Lady. (c. 1250) In 
Old English Miscellanies, p. 160. 
Of me ne is me nouth a slo. 
Unknown, Havelok the Dane, |. 849. (c. 1300) 
His was noght worth a slo. 
Unknown, Sir Ferumbras, |. 4338. (a. 1380) 


3 
Anger gayneth the not a cresse. 
Unxnown, Pearl, 1. 343. (c. 1350) 
Their might is not worth a cresse. 
Tuomas Usk, The Testament of Love.(c. 1387) 
In SKEAT, Chaucer, vii, 73. 
And so to me nys worth a kerse. 
Joun Gower, Confessio Amantis. Bk. iii, 1. 588. 
(1390) 
Wvsdom and wit now is nat worth a carse. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
C, passus xii, 1. 14. (1393) 
To body ne to soule this vaylith nat a karse. 
Unknown, Tale of Ber+n, 1. 971. (c. 1400) 


4 
Such maters be nat worth a gnat. 
Unknown, The Plowman’s Tale. (c. 1395) In 
SxEat, Chaucer, vii, 161. 
Al is not worth a gnat. 
JOHN STiLt (?), Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Act 
v, sc. 2. (c. 1565) 


5 
Him semede it nas noght worth a lous batayl 
with him to wage. 
UnKNowN, Sir Ferumbras, 1. 439. (a. 1380) 
Seke an other house; This is not worth a louse. 
Unknown, Doctour Doubble Ale. (c. 1540) In 
Hazuitt, Early Popular Poetry, tii, 308. 
Lest thy . .. Logike prooue not worth a lowse. 
RoBErtT GREENE, Alcida, i, 2. (1588) 
All this new pelfe now sold in shops, 
In value true not worth a louse. 
STEPHEN Gosson, A Glasse to View the Pride 
of Vainglorious Women, |. 81. (1596) 
Faith, I'm scarce worth a louse. 
Harleian Miscellany (1744), ii, 276. (c. 1600) 
The best wark-lume i’ the house . 
Is instant made no worth a louse. 
Rosert Burns, Address to the Deil. St. 11. 
(1785) 
Life was never worth a louse 
To the man who ne’er was mellow. 
Jonn Wotcort, Works, v, 380. (1801) 


6 
Bodi and soule no nougt ther-of, 
No is nougt worth a lekes clof. 
Unxnown, Guy of Warwick, |. 3644. (c. 1340) 
Every man that holt him worth a leek. 
Cuaucer, Marchantes Tale, Ἰ. 106. (c. 1386) 
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They make her wynche and keke, 
But it is not worth a leke. 
Joun Sxetton, Colyn Cloute, 1. 183. (a. 1529) 
I knaw no liquor worth a leik 
To quench his diedlie drouth. 
ALEXANDER MONTCOMERIE, The Cherrie and the 
Slae, 1. 1374. (a. 1585) 


1 
This lond nis worth anay [an egg]. 

Unknown, Sir Tristram, |. 3167. (c. 1320) 
The lawes of Christyante ne are noghte worthe 
ane aye. 

Duke Roland and Sir Otuel, 1. 222. (¢. 1400) 
All not worth an egge. 

Sm Thomas More, Juvenile Poems. (c. 1500) 

SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, iv, 4, 21. (1607) 

Tis not worth an egg-shel. 

James Hower, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 14. (1659) 
2 


Thow thocht I was not wort ane prene [pin]. 
Unknown, Thrie Priests of Peblis. (c. 1492) In 
Early Popular Poetry of Scotland, i, 163 
He is not worth a pin. 
Hucu Rauopses, The Boke of Nurture. (c. 1530) 
In Babees Book, p. 93. 
All our other gere not worth a pyn. 
Joun Heywoop, The Play of the Wetker, |. 750. 
(1533) 
Thou haddest not been worth a Flanders pin. 
R. Wever, Lusty Iuuentus. (c. 1565) In Haz- 
Litt, Old English Plays, ii, 64. 
Aliena . . . said the wedding was not worth a 
pinne, vnies there was some cheere. 
Tuomas Lopce, Rosalynde. (1590) 
A round hose, madam, now’s not worth a pin 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
ii, 7, 55. (1594) 
} do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet, i, 4, 65. (1600) 
I cannot ... carve at table worth a pin. 
Corton, tr., Montaigne. Bk. ii, ch. 17. (1686) 
He isn’t worth a row of pins. 
O. W. Norton, Army Letters, p. 169. (1863) 


WOUND 


3 
The wounds of honour never close. 
Henry Brooxge, in Moore, Fables, xv,14.(1744) 


4 
He who has a wound on the head will touch it. 
S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 523.(1938) 
An Egyptian proverb. See also under ΤΟΟΤΗ. 


To reopen a wound. (Refricare cicatricem. ) 

Cicero, De Lege Agraria, iii, 2, 4. (c. 60 B.C.) 

Cited by Erasmus, Adagia, i, vi, 80. 
He was afraid of reopening a recent wound, just 
as friendly feeling began to draw it together. 
(Inter initia coeuntis gratiae recentem cicatricem 
rescinderet.) 

Pretrontus, Satyricon. Sec. 113. (a. a. Ὁ. 60) 
She sprinkles salt upon my wound and opens the 
sore afresh. 

Sapt, Gulistan. Ch. 5, Apologue 6. (c. 1258) 
Give not anie occasion ...to rubbe uppe an 
olde wound. 

Sterano Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. iv, 

p. 175. (1574) Young, tr. 
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6 
They that are afraid of wounds, must not 
come neere a battell. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 310. (1639) 
He that’s afraid of wounds must not come nigh 
a battel. 

Joun Ray, Enghksh Proverbs, p. 56. (1670) 
He that’s afraid of wounds must not go to the 
wars. 

NaTHAN Bairey, Dictionary: Afraid. (1736) 


7 

Fools, through false shame, conceal their 
open wounds. (Stultorum incurata pudor 
malus ulcera celat.) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 16, 1. 24. (20 B.C.) 
Wounds cannot be cured unless probed and 
dressed. (Vulnera, nisi sint tacta tractataque, 
sanari non possunt.) 

Livy, History. Bk. xxviii, sec. 27. (ες. 10 B.C.) 
If you expect to be cured, you must uncover 
your wound. (Si operam medicantis exspectas, 
oportet vulnus detevas.) 

BoetuHius, Philoso phiae Consolationis. Bk. i, ch. 

4. (A.D. 524) 
A pitifull physition maketh a scabed wound. 

Joun Εποκιο, Firste Fruites, fo. 32. (1578) 
Wounds cannot be Cured without Searching. 

Francis Bacon, Essavs: Of Expence. (1612) 
Ulcers cannot be cured. that are concealed. 

THomas Futter, Gnomologia. No. §393.(1732) 
Many a wound must be probed till it bleeds be- 
fore you are cured of your sickness. 

HEnrIk Issen, Brand. Act iv. (1866) 


8 

Helen [had] hir Scarre in hir chinne, which 
Paris called Cos Amoris. the whetstone of 
loue. 

Joun Lyry, FEuphues (Arber), p. 34. (1579) 
There is none that can better heale your wound 
than he that made it. 

Lyty, Eupiues and His England, p 296. 

Not laying a playster to the woundc, but a cora- 
siue. 

Lyty, Euphues and His England, p. 412. 


9 
A wound does not pierce the soul. (Vulnus 
non penetrat animum.) 

Macrosivs, Somnium Scipionis. (c. a. Ὁ. 400) 

10 
A raw wound quivers at a touch. (Horrent 
admotas vulnera cruda manus.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 3, 1. 16. (a. pd. 13) 
The Germans say, “Alte Wunden bluten 
leicht” (Old wounds bleed easily). 

The wounded gladiator forswears all fighting, but 
soon forgetting his former wound, resumes his 
arms. (Saucius eiurat pugnam gladiator, et idem | 
immemor antiqui vulneris arma capit.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 5, 1. 37. 

Do not disturb my wounds if you wish them 
to heal. (Non agites, siqua coire velis.) 

Ovip, Ex Ponto. Bk. i, epis. 6. |. 24. 

When time has assuaged the wounds of the mind, 
he who unseasonably reminds us of them, opens 
them afresh. (At cum longa dies sedavit vulnera 
mentis, | intempestive qui movet illa, novat.) 

Ovip, £x Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 11, |. 19. 


WOUND 


1 
An incurable wound. (Immedicabile vulnus. ) 
Ovip, Metan:orphoses. Bk. i, 1. 190. (A.D. 7) 
A wound never to be cured. (Numquam sanabile 
vulnus.) 
JUVENAL, Satires. Sat. xv, 1. 34. (c. A.D, 120) 
So deepe a wound cannot be healed with so light 
a playster. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 319. (1580) 
For want of timely care, 
Millions have died of medicable wounds. 
Joun Armstronc, The Art of Preserving 
Health. Bk. iii, 1. 516. (1744) 


2 
God’s wounds. 

Sm Joun PeError. (c. 1560) “Sir John Perrot 
was the first man of quality whom I find 
upon the record to have sworn by Goa’s 
wounds.—Swirt, Polite Conversation: In- 
troduction. (1738) 

Wounds of God! In what way thought you that? 

BLACKMORE, Lorna Doone. Ch. 25. (1869) 


3 
A greene wound by taking the aire spredeth 
farther abroad and is the hardlier healed. 
GeorcE Pettit, Petite Pallace, p. 111. (1576) 
Search the wound while it is greene; too late 
commeth the salue when the sore festereth. 
JouN ἔχιν, Euphucs (Arber), p. 109. (1579) 
Greene wounds are to be dressed roughly ledst 
they fester. 
Lyty. Euphues and His England, p. 365. 
Stop the rage betime, 
Before the wound do grow uncurable ; 
For, being green, there is great hope of help 
SHAKESPEARE, {| Henry VI, iii, 1, 287. (1590) 
A green wound is soon healed. 
Joun CLarkE, Paroemiologia, Ὁ. 283. (1639) 
Ray, p. 31; FULLER, No. 206. 


4 

To a festering wound one must needs apply 
a gentle hand. (προσβάλλοντα τρώμαν ἕλκεος 
ἀμφιπολεῖν. 


Pinpar, Pythian Odes. No. iv, |. 271. (462 B.C.) 


The blueness of a wound cleanseth away evil. 
(Livor vulneris absterget mala.) 

Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 30. (c. 350 B.C.) 
6 


Even when the wound heals the scar remains. 
(Etiam sanato vulnere cicatrix manet.) 

PuBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.196.(c. 43 B C.) 
Bellum .. . striketh with a sting, 

And leaves a skarre although the wound be heald. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Dulce Bellum. (1575) 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth 
The scar that will despite of cure remain. 

SUAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 731. (1594) 
As wounds once healed leave a scar behind them, 
so remitted injuries leave commonly in the actors 
a guilty remembrance. 

Joszrpx Hart, Contemplations, iii, 5. (1612) 
Members rent and torn cannot be healed without 
ἃ scare. 

Wittiam Secker, The Nonsuck Professor in 

His Meridian Splendour, ii, 358. (1660) 
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A wound, tho’ cured, yet leaves behind a scar 
JoHN OLpHAM, Satyrs Upon the Jesuits Sat 
iti, 1. 70. (1679) 
What deep wounds ever closed without a scar? 
Lorp Byron, Childe Harold. Canto iii, st. 84. 
(1816) The Danes say, “A wound never heals 
so well but that the scar can be seen.” 


Those who have no scars laugh at thy wound, 
but those who have suffered understand thy 
anguish. 

Sapl, Gulistan. Ch. v, Apol. 10. (c. 1258) 
What reck they of the hornet’s sting who never 
felt it? 

Savi, Gulistan. Ch. v, Apologue 10. 
None can speak of a wound with skill, if he hath 
not a wound felt. 

Sir Pup ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, Arcadia. Bk. i. (a. 1586) 
He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 2, 1. (1595) 


The scar which bravery gets is never ugly. 
(Non turpis est cicatrix quam virtus parit.) 
PUBLILIUS SYRUS,Sententiae.No.433.(c. 43 BC.) 
Painless is the wound which the victor bears. 
(Sine dolore est vulnus quod ferendum est cum 
victoria.) 
PUuBLILIUS SyRus, Sententiae. No. 665. 
A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good livery 
of honour. 
SHAKESPEARE, All’s Well that Ends Well, iv. 5, 
105. (1602) 
Gash’d with honourable scars. 
James Montoomenry, The Battle of Alexandria 
St. 17. (a. 1854) 


Almost every man covered with his body, 
when life was gone, the position which he had 
taken when alive at the beginning of the but- 
tle. And their wounds were in front. (Omnes 
advorsis volneribus conciderant. ) 

SALLust, Bellum Caitlinae. Ch. 61. (c. 418 C.) 
He showed them [his wounds] all in front 
(δεικνὺς ἀντια πάντα.) 

DioscuRIDES, Epigram on Tynnichus. (c. A.D. 
60) Greek Anthology, vii, 229; PLutarcn, 
Morala, 235A. Tynnichus, when his son 
Thrasybulus was slain, bore it sturdily, for 
when the boy’s body was brought to him on 
its shield, he found that it bore seven wounds, 
all in front. 

His breast was covered with honorable wounds. 
(ὥν τραυμάτων τὸ σῶμα μεστὸν ἐναντίων εἶχε.) 
ῬΗΌΤΑΚΟΗ, Lives: Marcus Cato. Ch. 1, sec 6. 
(c. A.D. 110) Of Cato. 
Siwald: Had he his hurts before? 
Ross: Ay, on the front. 
Siwald: Why then, God’s soldier be he! 

SHAKESPEARE, Afacbeth, v, 8, 46. (1606) 

You were best take heed the next time you run 
away, how you look back. 

Francis Bacon, Apophthegms No. 41. (ς. 1625) 
Quoting a remark of Julius Caesar to a sol- 
dier boasting of a wound in the face. 

Those honourable Wounds you bore 
From Head to Foot, and all before. 
Swirr, Pethox the Great, 1. 15. (1723) 
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His breast with wounds unnumber’d riven, 
tis back to earth, his face to heaven. 
Lorp Byron, The Giaour, |. 667. (1813) 


1 
Never beat a man on a wound. (Ta mo ta 
jén t‘ung ch‘u.) 

SCARBOROUGH Chinese Proverbs.No.1754.(1875) 
3 The wound that bred this meeting here 
(‘annot be cured by words. 

SHAKESPEARE, 171 Henry VI, ii, 2, 121. (1591) 
\ith a wound I must be cured. 

SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 14, 78. 

(1606) 

3 


Sbuw you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, iii, 2, 229. (1599) 
To such as boasting show their scars 
A mock is due. 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 5, 290. 
(1601) 
Show them the unaching scars which I should 
hide. 
SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, ii, 2, 152. (1607) 


4 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
SHAKESPEARE, Othello, ii, 3, 377. (1605) 


5 
Romeo: Courage. man; the hurt cannot be 
much. 
Mercutio: No, ‘tis not so deep as a well, nor 
so wide as a church-door; but ‘tis enough, 
‘twill serve: ask for me tomorrow, and you 
shall find me a grave man. I am peppered. 
I warrant, for this world. A plague o’ both 
your houses! 

SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, iii, 1, 100. 

(1595) 

My wound is great because it is so small. 

Joun Dryoen, All for Love. Act i. (1678) 
A small wound may be mortal. 
_ THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 414. (1732) 


Ὁ 
The worst to bear are self-inflicted wounds 
(μάλιστα λυποῦσ᾽ al φανῶσ᾽ αὐθαίρετοι.) 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus the King, | 1231. (c. 409 
B.C.) 

My wounds are trom my own weapons. (Patior 
telis vulnera facta meis.) 

Ovip, Herotdes. Epis. ii, 1. 48. (c. 10 8.c.) The 
Germans say, “Ich bin selbst an meinen 
Ungliick schuldig” (I myself am the cause 
of my misfortunes) 


She cherishes the wound in her veins, and is 
consumed by an unseen fire. (Volnus alit 
venis et caeco carpitur igni.) 

Veroi., Aeneid. Bk. iv,}. 2. (19 B.C.) 
Deep in her breast still lives the secret wound. 
(Tacitum vivit sub pectore volnus.) 

VerciL, Aeneid. Bk. iv, 1. 67. 
The wound that bleedeth inwardly is most dan- 
gerous. 

Joun νὰν, Euphues (Arber), p. 63. (1579) 

Fciier. Gnomologia. No. 4852. (1732) 


WRATH 


The private wound is deepest. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
v, 4, 71. (1594) 
H’ had got a hurt 
Ο᾽Ἁ th’ inside, of a deadlier sort. 
SAMUEL But_Ler, Hudibras, i, iii, 309. (1663) 


8 
The earth is sliced into furrows that seeds 
may burst with life; even thus with our 
wounds. 

Meditations in Wall Street, p. 73. (1940) 


WRANGLING 


9 

The Fleming seith, and lerne it, if thee leste, 

That litel jangling causeth muchel reste. 
Craucer, Maunciple’s Tule, 1. 245. (c. 1389) 

10 


A wrangler never wanteth words. 

Tuomas DraxeE, Bibliotheca, p. 243. (1633) 
Wranglers never want words. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 31. (1670) 
Wranglers never want Words, though they raay 
Matter. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5834.(173Z) 
14 
Wranglers are never in the wrong. 

ΝΜ FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 5833..17.42)} 
1 
Braulyng booted not. 

Joun Heywooo, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 2. (1546) 
The proverb is, “Brawling booteth [profit- 
eth} not.” 

This was their beginnyng of jar. 


JOHN Heywoop, Proverbs Pt. ii, ch. 2. 
1 


He wrangles about goat’s wool. (Rixatur de 
lana saepe caprina. ) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 18, 1. 15. (20 8 Cc.) 
The question of whether the hair of goats 
should be called lana, or wool, was proverbial 


for a matter of no importance 
14 


I'm turned out for a wrangler. 
Swirt, Polite Conversation. Dial. iii (1738) 


WRATH 
See also Anger, Rage 


15 
With wrath well warmed I’m armed enough 
(Cum animatus tero, satis armatus sum.) 

Accius, Epinausimache. Frag. 295. (c. 140 5 Cc.) 
His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, v, 20. (c. 100 

B.C.) HE TURNS HIS ANGER INTO A WEAPON, 
see under ANGER 
16 
When a man gives vent to his wrath his wis- 
dom leaves him. 

Babylonian Talmud: Pesachim, fv. 66b.(c. 450) 
He that is irous and wroth may nat we 
conseille. 

Cuaucer, Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 18. (ς. 1387) 
They that been wrothe witen nat wel what they 
doon, ne what they seyn. Therfore the prophete 
seith: that “troubled eyen han no cleer sighte.’ 

Craucer, The Tale of Metbeus, Sec. 87. 


WRATH 


WRATH 
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When wrath speaks, wisdom veils her face. 
S. G. Coampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 384.(1938) 
A Chinese proverb. 


1 
No one’s worth wrath. 
H. C. Bawey, Bishop’s Crime, Ὁ. 25. (1941) 


2 
The tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses 
of instruction. 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Proverbs of Hell. (1808) 


3 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 
Rosert Burns, Jam ο᾽ Shanter, 1. 12. (1791) 
He nurses his wrath to keep it warm. 
LANGDON MITCHELL, New York Idea. Act iv. 
(1906) 


4 
The cruel ire, reed as any glede. 

CHAUCER, Knightes Tale, 1. 1139. (c. 1386) 
He that hath great ire and wratthe in him-self, 
he weneth alwey that he may do thing that he 
may nat do. 

CuHavucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 18. 

“He that is irous and wrooth,” as seith Senek, 
‘‘ne may nat speke but he blame thinges.” 

Cuaucer, The Tale of Melibeus. Sec. 18. 

I wol nat wratthe him, al-so mote I thryve. 

Cuaucer, The Manciple’s Prologue, \. 80. 

An irous man, god sende him litel might! 
It is greet harm and, certes, gret pitee, 
To sette an irous man in heizgh degree. 
: Cuaucer, The Somnours Tale, \. 306 


Far off be tumult and wrath. (Procul omnis 
esto | clamor et ira!) 
Horace, Odes. Bk. iii, ode 8, 1. 15. (23 8.C¢.) 


6 
Wrath killeth the foolish man. (Stultum in- 
terficit iracundia. ) 
Old Testament: Job, v, 2. (c. 350 B.C.) 
The wrathful man 15 subject to many tortures 
Babylonian Talmud: Nedarim, fo. 22a. (c. 450) 
He who gives vent to his wrath destroys the 
house. 
Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, fo. 102b 
The fire of wrath falls first on the wrathful man 
Sani, Gulistan. Ch. viii, Maxim 20. (c. 1258) 
Wratthe the body of man inward fretith. 
Tuomas Hoccieve, De Regimine Principum 1. 
3872. (c. 1412) 


? 
The wrathful heart speaketh fiery words; it 
darteth out at the man of peace that approach- 
eth, stopping his path. 
ῬΤΑΗΞΉΟΤΕΡ, Instruction. No. 25. (c. 2550 B Cc.) 
Prisse Papyrus Gunn, tr. 


Let the memory of wrath be of the briefest 
(Brevissima esto memoria iracundiae. ) 

PusB.itius Syrus, Sententiae. No.88.(c. 43 B C.) 
Let not the sun go down upon your wrath (ὁ 
Dros μὴ ἐπιδυέτω «πὶ παροργισμῷ ὑμῶν.) 

New Testament: Ephesians, iv, 26. (ς. Α. Ὁ. 59) 
The Vulgate is, “Sol non occidat super ira- 
cundiam vestram.” 

We should pattern ourselves after the Pythagore- 
ans, who, if ever they were led by anger into 
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recrimination, never let the sun go down before 
they joined right hands. 
PiutarcH, Moralia: On Brotherly Love. Sec. 
488C. (c. A.D. 95) 
St. Paul saith, Let not the Sunne go down on 
your wrath. 
THomas Futter, The Holy State: Of Anger 
(1642) 
We ought not to let the Sun go down upon our 
Wrath, or our Impenitence. 
, Dykes, English Proverbs, p. 189. (1709) 


Who conquers his wrath o’ercomes the mighti- 
est foe. (Iracundiam qui vincit hostem superat 
maximum.) 

PUBLILIUS Syrus,Sententiae.No.290.(c. 43 B.C.) 
The man who can bottle up his wrath at all times 
is a corker. 

Unxnown, Poor Richard Jr's. Almanack, Ὁ 

118. (1906) See also SELF-MASTERY 
10 


The vials of the wrath of God. (φιάλας τοῦ 

θυμοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ.) 

New Testament: Revelation, xvi, 1. (ες. Α. Ὁ 90) 
The Vulgate is, ‘“‘Phialas irae Dei.” 


Such one was Wrath, the last of this vngodly 
tire. 
EpmMUND SPENSER, The Faerte Queene. Bk i, 
canto iv, st. 35. (1590) 
Iam Wrath. ... I leapt out of a lion’s mouth 
when I was scarce half an houre olde, and euer 
since I haue runne up and downe the worlde, with 
this case of rapiers, wounding my selfe, when I 
had no body to fight withal. 
Mar.oweE, Dr. Faustus, 1. 738 (ς. 1590) 
Wrath, the Nurse of War. 
GeorceE Sanpys, tr., Christ’s Passion, ii, 201 
(1640) 


12 

He chewed The thrice-turned cud of wrath 
Tennyson, The Princess. Pt. i, 1. 64. (1847) 

13 

Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to 

come. (Ἰησοῦν τὸν ῥνόμενον ἡμᾶς ἐκ τῆς ὀργῆς 

THS ἐρχομένες.) 

New Testament: I Thessalonians, i, 10. (c. A D. 
52) The Vulgate is, “Iesum, qui eripuit nos 
ab ira ventura.” 

Flee from the wrath to come. (φυγεῖν ἀπὸ τῆς 
μελλούσης ὀργῆς.) 

New Testament: Matthew, iii, 7. (c. a.D 6%) 
The Vulgate is, “Fugere a ventura ira.” 

Then send the priests 
To preach the burning wrath which is to come 
pSuEEEEY, Satire upon Satire (1820) 


1 
Thanne the kyng wax wrothe as wynde. 
Unxnown, Reliquiae Antiquae (1843), ii, 95 
(ς. 1350) 
Wroth as the wynde wex Mede. 
WittraM Lancranp, Piers the Plowman. Text 
B, passus iii, 1. 328. (1377) 
Thei woll we wroth as the wynde. 
LANGLAND, Richard the Redeles, iii, 153.(¢.1400) 
As wroth as wynde Is kyng Herownde. 
Coventry Mysteries (Sh. S.), p. 8. (1468) 
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Fool that I was! upon my eagle’s wings 

I bore this wren . . . And now he mounts 
above me. 

Dryven, Au for Love. Act ii, sc. 1. (1678) 
There to surmount what bears me up, and sing 
Like the victorious wren perch’d on the eagie’s 

wing. 

Swirt, To Mr. Congreve, Ἰ. 37. (1693) 

Perch'd on the eagle’s towering wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing. 

Coirey Cipser, Birthday Ode. (c. 1700) 

Thus the fable tells us, that the wren mounted 
as high as the eagle, by getting upon his back 

RicHarp STEELE, The Tatler. No. 224. (1710) 
The Bird of Jove shail toil no more 
To teach the humble Wren to soar. 

Swirt, A pollo’s Edict, 1. 25. (1721) 

As the proverb says, “You cannot fly like an 
eagle with the wings of a wren.” 

Hupson, Afoot in England. Ch. 6. (1909) 


2 
The Wrenne may striue against the Lions 
strength, 
But all in vaine. 
MarLowe, Edward Il. Act v, sc. 3. (1593) 
As sair fights wranes as cranes. 
Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, p. 10. (c. 1595) 


3 
Wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III, i, 3, 71. (1592) See 
also under EACLE. 


4 
Phyllyp may . . . treade the prety wren, 
That is our Ladyes hen. 
JOHN SKELTON, Phyllyp Sparowe, |. 598. (a. 
1508) 
Then sayd the wren, I am called the hen 
Of our Lady most cumly. 
Unxnown, Harmony of Birds (Percy S.), p. 10 
(c. 1555) 
THE ROBIN AND THE WREN, 444 under ROBIN 


WRETCHEDNESS 


It is easy to mock the wretched. (Facile est 
miserum inridere. ) 

Prautus, Curculio, |. 239. (c. 200 B.C.) 
Prudence is the first thing to desert the wretched. 
(Miseros prudentia prima relinquit.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 12, 1. 47. (a. p. 13) 
*Tis hard to be wretched, but worse to be known 


«0. 
. Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 579. (1640) 


The wretched think both too little and too 
much. (Et deest et superest miseris cogitatio. ) 

PusBvivius SyrusSententiae.No.178.(c. 43 B.c.) 
How wretched to be forced to crush him you 
fain would save! (Quam miserum est cogi op- 
primere quem salvum velis!) 

Pusiimivus Syrus, Sententiae. No. $71. 
Who would know the wretched if grief had no 
words? (Quis miserum sciret, verba nisi haberet 
dolor ?) 

Pusttmius Syavus, Sententiae. No. 611. 
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7 
What the wretched wish for intensely, that 
they easily believe. (Quod nimis miseri vo 
lunt, | hoc facile credunt. ) 
Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 313. (c. α. Ὁ. 60) 
See also under BELIEF. 
The wretched are in haste to hear their wretched- 
ness. (Miserias properant suas audire miseri.) 
Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1. 754. 


8 

More energy and greater perseverance are 

found among the wretched. (Plus impetus, 

maiorem constantiam. penes miseros.) 
Tacitus, Agricola. Ch. 15. (c. α.Ὁ. 98) 


9 
Not inexperienced in wretchedness, I have 
tried to succour the wretched. (Non ignara 
mali, miseris succurrere disco. ) 

VERGIL, Aeneid. Bk. i, 1. 630. (19 B.C.) 


WRINKLE 


10 
Wrinkles. the d—d democrats, won’t flatter. 
Byron, Don Juan. Canto x, st. 24. (1820) 


11 
An old Wrinkle never wears out. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 654. (1732) 


12 
No piety can delay the wrinkles. (Nec pietas 
moram | rugis.) 

Horace, Odes. Bk. ii, ode 14, 1. 2, (23 B.C.) 
When you try to conceal your wrinkles, Polla, 
by the use of bean-meal, you deceive yourself, 
not me. (Lomento rugas uteri quod condere, 
temptas, | Polla, tibi ventrem, non mihi labra 
linis.) 

MakrtTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. ill, epig. 42. (c. A. 0. 90) 
13 
Thou hast filled me with wrinkles, which 15 a 
witness against me. (Rugae meae testimonium 
dicunt contra me.) 

Old Testament: Job, xvi, 8. (c. 350 B.C.) 


WRITER 
14 


It is scarcely possible for authors to be ad- 
mired and at the same time to excel. 
Francis Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learn 
ing: Preface. (1605) 
So must the writer, whose productions should 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. 
EpmuNnp WALLER, To Mr. Killigrew. (a. 1687) 
He who pleases many must have some species οἱ 
merit. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Works (Hawkins), li, 279 
(c. 1770) 


18 
All people have their enemies, especially au- 
thors. 

_ Crone Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 66. (1851) 


That writer does the most, who gives his 
reader the most knowledge, and takes from 
him the /east time. 

C. C. Corton, Lacon: Preface. (1820) 
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1 

It is a hard and nice Subject for a man to 

write of himself. It grates his own heart to 

say any thing of disparagement, and the Read- 

ers Ears to hear any thing of praise from him. 
ABRAHAM Cow Ley, Of My Self. (a. 1667) 

Every busy little scribbler now 

Swells with the praises that he gives himself 
DILLON, tr., Art of Poetry, 1. 475. (1680) 


2 
Some writers, usually pedants, imagine that 
they can supply, by the labours of industry, 
the deficiencies of nature. 
Isaac D’IsrakEvi, Curtosities of Literature: Imi- 
tators. (1791) 


3 

Th’ unhappy man who once has trail’d a pen, 

Lives not to please himself, but other men. 
Dryven, Prologue to Lee’s Caesar Borgia, | 1. 

(1680) 

For thee we dim the eves, and stuff the head 

With all such reading as was never read; 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 

And write about it, Goddess, and about it. 
Pope, The Dunciad. ΒΚ. iv, |. 249. (1740) 


4 
Talent alone cannot make a writer. There 
must be a man behind the hook. 

EMERSON, Representative Men: Goethe, (1850) 
The writer, like the priest, must be exempted from 
secular labor. His work needs a frolic health; he 
must be at the top of his condition. 

EMERSON, Poetry and Imagination. (1875) 


Every habit and faculty is confirmed and 
strengthened by the corresponding actions, 
that of walking by walking, that of running 
by running. If you wish to be a good reader, 
read; if you wish to be a good writer, write. 
(ἂν γραφικός, ypade.) 
Epictetus, Discourses. Bk. il, ch. 18, sec. 2. (ς. 
Α. Ὁ. 100) 
The fondness for writing grows with writing. 
(Crescit scribendo scribendi studium.) 
Erasmus, Adagia. (1523) 
Scribendo disces scribere. [By writing you learn 
to write.] It is only by writing ill that you can 
attain to write well. 
SAMUEL Jonnson. Boswe tt, Life,16 Apr.,1763. 
The more a man writes, the more he can write. 
να Hazcitt, Lectures on Dramatic Lit- 
erature, p. 77. (1820) 


Nothing gives an author so much pleasure as 
to find his works respectfully quoted by other 
learned authors. 

; FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


Tailors and Writers must mind the Fashion 
Γ ΤΉΟΜΑΒ Futter, Gnomologia. No. 4301.(1732) 


The most original authors of modern times 
are so, not because they create anything new. 
but only because they are able to say things 
in a manner as if they lad never been said 
before. 

GoetHe, Spricche in Prosa. (1819) 
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9 

Choose a subject, ye who write, suited to your 
strength, and ponder long what your shoulders 
refuse, and what they are able to bear. (Su- 
mite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aequam | 
viribus et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
quid valeant umeri.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, \. 38. (c. 20 B.C.) 
Dear authors! suit your topics to your strength, 
And ponder well your subject and its length. 

Lorp Byron, Hints from Horace, 1. 59. (1811) 


10 
The chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Dictionary: Preface. (1755) 
An author! ’tis a venerable name! 
How few deserve it, and what numbers claim! 
Epwarpn Younc, To Mr. Pope. Epis. ii, 1. 15 
(a. 1765) 
11 
Bad writers are those who try to express their 
own feeble ideas in the language of good ones 


πὸ C. LICHTENBERG, Reflections. (1799) 


What a writer asks of his reader is not so 
much to Irke as to listen. 


H. W. LoncreEttow, Letter to J. S. Dwight, 10 
Dec., 1847. 


His powers betray the author. (Prodent auc- 
torem vires. ) 
Ὅν; Ex Ponto. Bk. iv, epis. 13,}.11. (a. 0. 13) 


A man of letters, of the kind that rich men 
hate. (Litteratum esse, quos odisse divites 
solent. ) 

PETRONIUS, Satyricon. Sec. 83. (c. A.D. 60) 
A man of letters, and of manners too! 

Cowper, The Task. Bk. ii, 1. 782. (1784) 
You must not suppose, because I am a man of 
letters, that I never tried to earn an honest living 


Aw The Irrational Knot: Preface. (1884) 
1 


Pen-shouter. (καλαμοβόας.) 

PLUTARCH, Moralia: On Garrulity. Sec. 514D 
(c. A.D. 95.) A word coined to describe Antip- 
ater, who dared not conduct an oral argu- 
ment with Carneades. 

Admitted into the company of paper-blurrers 

Sir Puivie Smney, An Apologie for Poetrie: 
Causes of Defect. (a. 1586) 

Now a scribbler, who was once a man. 


Younc, Love of Fame. Sat. i, 1. 84. (1728) 
16 


Authors are judged by strange capricious 
rules. 
The great ones are thought mad, the small 
ones fools. 
ALEXANDER Pope, Prologue for Three Hours 
After Marriage. (1717) 
Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. 7 
Pope, /mitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk ii, 
epis. 1, 1. 35. (1732) 


17 
Like author, like book. ᾿ 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. US. (1670) 
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Two sorts of writers possess genius: those 
who think, and those who cause others to 
think. 
JoszerH Roux, Meditations of a Parish Priest: 
Literature: Poets. No. 16. (c. 1870) 
Writers, like teeth, are divided into incisors and 
grinders. 
WALTER ΒΑΟΘΕΗΟΊ, Literary Studies: The First 
Edinburgh Reviewers. (a. 1877) 


2 
Genius chastised grows in authority. (Punitis 
ingeniis, gliscit auctoritas.) 

Tacitus, Annals. Bk. iv, sec. 35. (c. A.D. 116) 
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3 

He that will write well in any tongue must 
follow this counsel of Aristotle: to speak as 
the common people do, to think as wise men 
do. 

Rocer ASCHAM, Toxophilus. (1545) 

All men commonly delight to write as men ought 
to doe, and to speak as men use to doe. 

STEFANO Guazzo, Civile Conversation. Bk. ii, p. 

141. (1574) Pettie, tr. 
Write with the learned, but speak with the vulgar. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 145. (1678) 

FuLLER, Gnomologia. No. 5837. (1732) 
Write with the learned, pronounce with the vulgar. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1738 
{He] wrote like an angel, but talked like poor 
Poll. 

Davin Garrick, of Oliver Goldsmith. (1774) 
One should write as nearly as possible as onc 
speaks, and not speak too much as one writes. 
(Il faut écrire le plus possible comme on parle. et 
ne pas trop parler comme on écrit.) 

SAINTE-BEvvE, Les Cahiers, p. 121. (a. 1869) 


4 

In the same hour came forth fingers ot a 
man’s hand, and wrote over against the candle- 
stick upon the plaister of the wall of the 
king’s palace... . And this is the writing 
that was written, MENE, MENE, ΤΕΚΕῚ, 
UPHARSIN. (Haec est autem scriptura. 
quae digesta est: MANE, THECEL, PHA- 
RES.) This is the interpretation of the thing: 
MENE; God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and finished it. TEKEL; Thou art weighed in 
the balances and art found wanting. PERES; 
thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. 

Old Testament: Daniel, v, 5 and 25-28. (c. 170 
B.c.) Hence, “The writing on the wall,” or 
“The handwriting on the wall.” 

Tis like the Writing on the Wall. 
Swirt, Run Upon the Bankers, 1. 52. (1720) 
The handwriting was on the wall, unseen by man 

Cuaries Kincstey, Hereward the Wake. Ch 
18. (1866) 

Those pregnant words ._ . seemed to be written, 
like Belshazzar’s warning on the wall, in letters 
of fire. 

James Payn, By Proxy. Ch. 38 (1878) 
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5 
All writing comes by the grace of God. 
EMERSON, Essays: Experience. (1841) 
He that writes to himself writes to an eternal 
public. 
EMERSON, Essays: Spiritual Laws. 


6 
Be careful that you write accurately rather 
than much. (Cura ut exacte scribas, potius 
quam multa.) 
Erasmus, Philodoxus. (a. 1536) 
A man may write himself out of reputation when 
nobody else can do it. 
THoMaS PAINE, The Rights of Man.Ch.2.(1791) 
Incessant scribbling is death to thought. 
THOMAS CarRLYLE, Letter to John Carlyle, 28 
March, 1831. 


Ask how to live? Write, write, write, anything. 
JOHN FLetcnHeER, Wit Without Money. Act ii 
(c. 1614) 
I lived to write, and wrote to live. 
SAMUEL Rocers, /taly: A Character, |. 16. (c. 
1820) 


8 

If you would not be forgotten, as soon as you 
are dead and rotten, either write things worth 
reading, or do things worth the writing. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richara’s Almanack, 1738. 
Next to doing things that deserve to be written, 
there is nothing that gets a man more credit, or 
gives him more pleasure, than to write things 
that deserve to be read. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters. (1739) 

Ι am convinced more and more every day that 
fine writing is, next to fine doing, the top thing 
in the world. 

Keats, Letter to J. H. Reynolds, 23 Aug., 1819. 
Fine writing is gencrally the effect of spontaneous 
thoughts and a laboured style. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE. Of Writing and Books 


(1764) 
9 


Ye maie wryte to your freendes that ye are 
in helth. 

Joun Heywooon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 4. (1546) 
He may write to his friends. Of a drunkard 

FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 54. (c. 1595) 
He may even go write to his friends. We say it 
of a man when all his hopes are gone. 

Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 176 (1670) 
10 


Writing in a folded tablet many signs and 
deadly. (vedyas ἐν πίνακι πτυκτῷ θυμοφθόρα 
πολλά.) 

Homer, Iliad. Bk. vi, |. 169. (c. 850 B.c.) The 
only passage in Homer which suggests know]- 
edge of the art of writing. 

11 

Do not seek to render word for word, like 
a slavish translator. (Nec verbo verbum cura- 
bis reddere fidus | interpres.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 133. (ες. 20 B.C.) 

Translators, traitors. (Traduttori, traditori.) 

R. C. Trencu, On the Lessons in Proverbs, Ὁ. 
28. (1853) Traitors because unfaithful to the 
genius of the original. 
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1 

Nor would Latium be more supreme in arms 
than in letters were it not that her poets, one 
and all, cannot brook the toil and tedium of 
the file. (Limae labor et mora.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 290. (c. 20 B.c.) 
That work was taken from me while it was on 
the anvil and my writing lacked the last touch 
of the file. (Ultima lima.) 

Ovin, Tristia. Bk. i, epis. 7,1. 30. (c. A.D. 9) Re- 

ferring to the Metamorphoses. 
Farewell therefore the fine and filed phrases of 
Cicero. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 155. (1579) 
Leave to the tyro’s hand 

The limp and shapeless style; 

See that thy form demand 

The labour of the file. 

AustTIN Dosson, Ars Victrix. (c. 1885) Imitated 

from Théophile Gautier. 


2 
Knowledge is the foundation and source of 
good writing. (Scribendi recte sapere est et 
principium et fons.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, 1. 309. (20 B.c.) 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Ditton, tr., Art of Poetry, |. 342. (1680) 


3 
Put your parchment in the closet and keep it 
back until the ninth year. (Nonumqaue pre- 
matur in annum, | membranis intus posits.) 

Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 388. (20 B.c.) 
There can be no doubt that the best method of 
correction is to put aside what we have written 
for a certain time, so that when we return to it 
a{ter an interval it will have the air of novelty 
and of being another’s handiwork. (Nec dubium 
est optimum esse emendandi genus, si scripta in 
aliquod tempus reponantur.) 

QuINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. x, ch. 

4, sec. 2. (c. A.D. 80) 

Perhaps the greatest lesson which the lives of 
literary men teach us is told in a single word: 
Wait! 

LONGFELLOw, Hyperion. Bk. i, ch. 8. (1839) 
4 


The fickle populace has changed its taste and 
burns with a craze for scribbling. (Mutavit 
mentem populus levis, et calet uno | scribendi 
studio. ) 

Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 1, 1. 108. (20 B.c.) 
The incurable itch of writing possesses many. 
(Tenet insanabile multos | scribendi cacoethes.) 

JuUVENAL, Satires. Sat. vii, 1. 51. (c. α. ἢ. 120) 

Gifford renders it, “The insatiate itch of 
scribbling.” 
When once the itch of literature comes over a 
man, nothing can cure it but the scratching of 
ἃ pen. 

ΘΑ ΝΡ Lover, Handy Andy. Ch. 36. (1842) 
Cacoéthes scribendi. The itch to write; scripturi- 
ence (on purience): [a cliché from] C.18-20; 
rather literary. This phrase of Juvenal’s—he was 
a great phrase-maker, a coiner of arresting phrases 
—offsets the Latin cacoéthes loquendt (an irre- 
sistible urge to talk). 

PartrincE, Dictionary of Clichés. (1941) 
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5 
Wordy, and too lazy to take the trouble to 
write well. (Garrulus atque piger scribendi 
ferre laborem | scribendi recte.) 
Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 4, 1. 12. (35 B.c.) 
Of all the arts in which the wise excel. 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 
JOHN SHEFFIELD, Duke of Buckingham, Essay 
on Poetry, \.1. (1682) The second line quoted 
by Pope, Essay on Criticism, iii, 164. 
The glory or the merit of some men is to write 
well, and of some others, not to write at all. (La 
gloire ou le mérite de certains hommes est de bien 
écrire; et de quelques autres, c’est de n’écrire 
point.) 
La Bruvere, Les Caractéres. Ch. 1: 
Ouvrages de l’Esprit. (1688) 


Des 


Often must you turn your stylus to erase, if 
you hope to write something worth a second 
reading. (Saepe stilum vertas, iterum quae 
digna legi sint | scripturus.) 

Horace, Satires. Bk. i, sat. 10, 1. 72. (35 B.c.) 
The Latin proverbial phrase is “Stilo in- 
verso” (With reversed pen), indicating an 
erasure. 

Hasten slowly; without losing heart, 

Twenty times upon the anvil place your work 

(Hatez-vous lentement; et, sans perdre courage, 

Vingt fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage.} 
BorLeau, L’Art Poétique. Chant i, 1]. 171.(1674) 

Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminish, interline; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To scratch your head, and bite your nails, 

JONATHAN Swirt, On Poetry. (1712) 

That dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood. 

CHARLES LAMB, Sonnet: Work. (a. 1834) 


7 

The Penne maketh the deepest furrowes, and 
doth fertilize, and enrich the memory more 
than anything else, Littera scripta manet [The 
written letter remains]. 

James Howe Lt, Instructions for Forreine Tra- 
vell (Arber), iii, 20. (1642) A longer form is, 
“Verba volant, scripta manent” (Words fly 
away, writings remain). The French say, 
“Les paroles vont comme le vent, les écrits 
restent” (Words fly like the wind; writings 
remain) ; the Germans, “Der Mund ist Wind, 
die Feder ist Spur” (The mouth is wind, the 

: pen is a track). 

Written with a pen of iron, and with the 
point of a diamond. (Scriptum est stylo ferreo 
in ungue adamantino. ) 

Old Testament: Jeremiah, xvii, 1. (c. 700 B.C.) 


9 
What I have written I have written. (δ 
γέγραφα γέγραφα.) 

New Testament: John, xix, 22. (c. A.D. 110) 
The Vulgate is, “Quod scripsi scripsi.” This is 
Pilate’s reply to the priest who protested 
against the title, “Jesus of Nazareth the King 
of the Jews” (ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων) 
which he had written and placed upon the 
cross. It was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
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Latin, the Latin being, “Iesus Nazerenus, Rex 
Iudaeorum,” usually represented by the in- 
itials, I.N.R.I. 


1 
A man may write at any time, if he will set 
himself doggedly to it. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, in BeswELL, Tour of the 
Hebrides, 16 Aug., 1773. 


Oui nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, 
nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. (He left 
scarcely any style of writing untouched, and 
touched nothing which he did not adorn.) 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Epitaph of Goldsmith. An 
antithesis already used by Chesterfield in 
writing of Bolingbroke, and by Fénelon with 
reference to Cicero. See under ELOQUENCE. 
It will be noted that Dr. Johnson’s Latin, 
like most of his verse, is on the pedestrian 
side. 


3 
Ready writing makes not good writing; but 
good writing brings on ready writing. 

Ben Jonson, Explorata: De Stylo. (1616) 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have fearn’d to dance. 

ALEXANDER Pope, An Essay on Criticism, ii, 
162. (1709) 

I argue this: the world agrees, 
That he writes well, who writes with ease. 

MattrHuew Prior, Epistle to Fleetwood Shep- 
herd. Epis. i, 1. 38. (a. 1721) 

What is written without effort is in general read 
without pleasure. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, MésceUanies, ii, 309 (c. 
1776) Dr. Jobnson is also credited with the 
dictum, “What is easy is seldom excelicnt.” 
See Works, iv, 134. 

You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading. 
ΒΕ. B. SHeriwan, Clio’s Protest. (a. 1816) See 
Moore, Life of Sheridan. Vol. i, p. 55. 
Ob that I had the art of easy writing 
Which should be easy reading ! 
Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 51. (1817) 


4 

Our literary masonry, nowadays, is well done 
but our architecture is poor. (En littérature, 
aujourd’hui, on fait bien la maconnerie, mais 
on fait mal l’architecture. ) 

Josreru Jousert, Pensées. No. 256. (1810) 
With pen and pencil we're learning to say 
Nothing, more cleverly, every day. 

WittiaM ALLINGHAM, Blackberries. (1884; 


δ 
All at once, without having thought of it be- 
fore, he takes paper and pen and says to him- 
self. “I am going to write a book,” without 
any other talent for writing than his need of 
fifty pistoles. (Sans autre talent pour écrire 
que le beso’n qu’il a de cinquante pistoles. ) 
La Bruvére, Les Caractéres. Ch. 15: De la 
Chaire. (1688) 
No man but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money. 
SamueL Jonnson. See Boswetr, Life of Dr. 
Johnson, 5 April, 1776. 
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Write what will sell! To this Golden Rule every 
minor canon must be subordinate. 

Epwarp Cop.eston, Advice to a Young Re- 

viewer. (1807) 
Make ’em laugh; make 'em cry; make ’em wait. 

CHARLES READE, Recipe for a Successful Novel. 

(c. 1860) 
As soon as any art is pursued with a view to 
money, then farewell ... all hope of genuine 
good work. 

SAMUEL BuTLER, Note-Books, p. 171. (a. 1900) 
The impulse to create beauty is rather rare in 
literary men. ... Far ahead of it comes the 
yearning to make money. 

H. L. MENCKEN, Prejudices. Ser. v,p.189.(1926) 


6 
Writing is the mother of orators and the 
father of skilled men. 
Lancpon, Babylonian Proverbs. Tablet K. 4347. 
(c. 2300 B.C.) 


The ancients wrote at a time when the great 
art of writing badly had not yet been invented. 
aes days to write at all meant to write 
well. 
G. C. LICHTENBERG, Reflections. (1799) 
Damn the age; I will write for antiquity. 
CHARLES ΑΜΒ. See Jerroiv, Bon Mots by 
Lamb. 
8 
If one write neuer so well, he cannot please 
all, and write he neuer so ill, hee shall please 
some. 
Joun Ly y, Euphues and His England: To the 
Gentleman Readers, p. 206. (1580) 
Rather suffer death by silence, then derision by 
writing. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 354. 
I meane no more to write in water. 
Lyty, Euphues and His England, Ὁ. 430. From 
the Greek proverb cited by Erasmus, γράφειν 
τὶ els ὕδωρ. See under WATER. 


9 
Write something great. (Scribe aliquid mag- 
num.) 
MARTIAL, Epigrams. Bk. i, epig. 107. (a. d. 85) 
Cinna writes verses ’gainst me, it is said: 
But he writes nothing who is never read 
(Versiculos in me narratur scribere Cinna: 
Non scribit, cuius carmina nemo legit.) 
MarrTIaL, Epigrams. Bk. iii, epig. 9. (c. a. Ὁ. 90) 


10 
While writing the very toil gives pleasure. 
(Scribentem iuvat ipse labor.) 

Ovin, Ex Ponto. Bk. iii, epis. 9,1. 21. (α.Ὁ. 13) 
The mind conccives with pain, but brings forth 
with delight. (L'esprit concoit avec douleur; mais 
il enfante avec délices.) 

νὸς Jousert, Pensées. No. 343. (1810) 


Too much polishing weakens rather than im- 
proves a work. (Nimia cura deterit magis 
quam emendat.) 

Pury, Epistles. Bk. ix, epis. 35. (a. Ὁ. 98) 
The things which I have written fastest have al- 
ways pleased the most. 

Lorp Cuesterritrp, Letters. (1739) 
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The misfortune of writing fast is that one can- 


not at the same time write concisely. 

WALTER Scott, Journal, 28 April, 1829. 
Never think of mending what you write. Let 
it go. No patching. 

Wrmtum Cossett, Graminar of the English 

Language. (1823) 


1 
Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
Pope, An Essay on Criticism, ii, 53. (1709) 
The faults of great authors are generally excel- 
lencies carried to excess. 
5. T. Corerince, Afiscellanies, Ὁ. 149. (a. 1834) 


2 

Give me six lines written by the most honor- 

able of men, and I will find an excuse in them 

to hang him. (Qu’on me donne six lignes 

écrites de la main du plus honnéte homme, 

ἢν trouverai de quoi le faire pendre. ) 
ARMAND CARDINAL RICHELIEU, Mirame (c. 

(1625) 


3 

In the way of writing without thinking, 

Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. 

CHARLES SacKVILLE, Earl of Dorset, To Mr. 

Edward Howard. (c. 1680) “Alacrity in sink- 
ing” is a quotation from SHAKESPEARE, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, iii, 5, 12, where Falstaff 
says, “You may know by my size that I have 
a kind of alacrity in sinking.” 


4 
It is ignoble to say one thing and mean an- 
other; how much more so to write one thing 
and mean another! (Turpe est aliud loqui. 
aliud sentire; quanto turpius aliud scribere, 
aliud sentire! ) 
SENECA, Ad Luctlium. Epis. xxiv, sec. 19. (a. 
A.D. 64) 
Scek what to write, rather than how to write it. 
(Quaere quid scribas, non quemadmodum.) 
Seneca, Ad Lucilium. Epis. cxv, sec. 1. 


5 
[11 call for pen and ink. and write my mind. 
SHAKESPEARE, | Henry V1, v, 3, 66. (1591) 
Let not a drop remain in the ink-bottle. (No se 
te quede en el tintero una minima.) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 31. (1605) 
Pt. fi, ch. 3. (1615) 


6 
Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless 
in my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for 
spite: 
Fool! said my Muse to me, look in thy heart, 
and write. 
Sm Pyruiie Siwney, Astrophel and Stella. Son- 
net i. (a. 1586) 
at comes from the heart goes to the heart 
S. T. Corrrince, Table-Talk. (a. 1834) 
Write to the mind and heart, and Ict the ear 
Glean after what it can. 
P. J. Barry, Festus: Home. (1839) 
Look, then, into thine heart and write. 
H. W. Lonorettow, Voices of the Night: Prel- 
ude. St. 19. (1839) 
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7 
He wrote drop by drop. 
Sypnezy SmiTH. Of Charles James Fox. See 
Lapy HorLanp, Memoir. Vol. i, Ὁ. 231. 


8 
Writing . . . is but a different name for con- 
versation. 
LAURENCE STERNE, Tristram Shandy. Bk. ii, ch. 
11. (1759) 


9 
When he [Vergil] was writing the ‘‘Georgics.” 
it is said to have been his custom to dictate 
each day a large number of verses which he 
had composed in the morning, and then to 
spend the rest of the day reducing them to a 
very small number, wittily saying that he 
fashioned his poem after the manner of a 
she-bear, and gradually licked it into shape 
(Carmen se more ursae parere et lambendo 
demum effingere.) 

Suetonius, De Viris Illustribus: Vergil. Sec. 22. 

(c. A.D. 110) 

Arts and sciences are not cast in a mould, but are 
perfected by degrees, by often handling and po!- 
ishing, as bears leisurely lick their cubs into shape. 
(Les sciences et les arts ne se jectent pas en moule, 
ains se forment et figurent peu ἃ peu en les mani- 
ant et polissant ἃ plusieurs fois, comme les ours 
faconnent leurs petits en les leschant ἃ loisir.) 

ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. ii, ch. 12. (1580) 
T had not time to lick it into form, as a bear 
doth her young ones. 

Rosert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

Democritus to the Reader. (1621) See also 


under BEAR. 
10 


Because of its clearness I should suppose it 

to have been written with a sunbeam (Solis 

radio putem scriptum, ita claret.) 
TERTULLIAN, De Resurrectione Carns. Sec. 47 


(c. Α. ἢ. 195) 
Such words . seemed to be written in sun- 
beams. 
F. W. Farrar, Darkness and Dawn. Ch 46. 
7 (1891) ) 


Don't write—and fear no man. 

H. W. Trompson, Body, Boots and Britches, 
p. 490. (1940) A similar caution is conveyed 
by another proverb, “Never write what you 
dare not sign.” A modern variation, of un- 
known authorship, is, “Do right and fear 
no man; don't write and fear no woman.” 


12 
A dedication is a wooden leg. 
Youno, Love of Fame. Sat. iv, 1. 192. (1728) 


ἡ Il—Writing: Handwriting 


I like writing with a Peacock’s Quill; because 
its Feathers are all Eyes. 
aR HOMAS FuLver, Gnomologia. No. 2615.(1732) 


Would that I had never learned to write! 
(Vellem litteras nescirem ! ) 
EMPEROR Nero, when compelled to sign his 
first warrant for the execution of two brig- 
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ands. (a.p. 54) See Seneca, De Clementia. 
Bk. ii, ch. 1, sec. 3. Also SUETONIUS, Twelve 
Caesars: Nero, sec. 10, who gives the Latin 
as “Quam vellem me nescire litteras!” 


1 
Write it down in a good firm hand. (Scribas 
vide plane et probe.) 
Prautus, Asinaria, |. 755. (c. 200 B.c.) 
I think we do know the sweet Roman hand. 
SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, iii, 4, 30. (1599) 
I begin to see the manipulation of a fine Italian 
hand. 
Evvery Queen, The French Powder Mystery. 
Ch. 12. (1930) 
A HAND LIKE A FOOT, see under HAND. 


2 
To be a well-favoured man is a gift of for- 
tune: but to write and read comes by nature. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, iii, 
3, 15. (1598) 
I once did hold it, as uur statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, v, 2, 33. (1600) 


WRONG 
See also Injury; Right and Wrong 


3 
All wrong comes to wrack. 
NaTHAN BalLey, Dictionary: Wrong. (1736) 


4 
Some kind of wrongs there are, which flesh 
and blood Cannot endure. 
BEAUMONT AND FLEtcHER, The Little French 
Lawyer. Act i, sc. 1. (1619) 


On every wrong ἃ man may nat be wreken. 
CuHaucer, Canterbury Tales: The Frankeleyns 
Tale, }. 56. (c. 1388) 


Wrang hes nea warrand. 
Davin Fercuson, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 108. (c. 
1595) 
Wrong has no warrant. No man can pretend au- 
thority to do an ill thing. 
3 James KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 349. (1721) 


Had I revenged wrong, I had not worn my 
shirts so long. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, 1745. 


8 

The wrongs of a Husband or Master are not 
reproached. 

᾿ Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 145. (1640) 


He wrought no wrong in deed or word to any 
man. (οὔτε τινὰ ῥέξας ἐξαίσιον οὔτε τι εἰπὼν,) 


Ὁ Ή, Odyssey. Bk. iv, 1. 690. (ε. 850 B.C.) 


No people are so often wrong as those who 
cannot endure to be so. (Il n’y a point de gens 
qui aient plus souvent tort, que ceux qui ne 
peuvent souffrir d’en avoir. ) 

La RocuEroucauLp, Maximes. No. 386. (1665) 
A man should never be ashamed to own he has 


WRONG 


been in the wrong, which is but saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 
Swirt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
The Wise and Brave dares own that he was wrong. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack..1751. 


11 
He that does wrong does wrong to himself. 
(ὁ ἁμαρτάνων ἑαντῷ ἁμαρτάνει.) 
Marcus Aure—Lius, Meditations. Bk. ix, No. 4. 
(c. A.D. 174) 
The wrong a man commits in his youth will 
blacken his face in his age. 
Babylonian Talmud: Shabbath, fo. 182b. (c. 
450) 
Man only from himself can suffer wrong. 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1742. 
You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. 
EmeErsON, Essays: Compensation. (1941) 
Not the wrongs done to us harm us, only those 
we do to others. 
H. W. Loncrettow. See Braprorp, Biography 
and the Human Heart, p. 42. 


12 

Wrong not, and ye shall not be wronged. 
PICHAMMED, The Koran, ii, 279. (c. 625) 

1 


It is better to suffer wrong than to commit 
it. (ἐλοίμην ἂν μᾶλλον ἀδικεῖσθαι ἣ ἀδικεῖν.) 


PLato, Gorgias, 469C. Also 5088. (ς. 375 Β.ς.) 
The thought is also one of the leading ideas 
of The Republic. Puito, De losepho, 20, 
quotes it, as do many other writers, PLu- 
TARCH, Aforalia, sec. 36B, quoting it as “a 
doctrine of Plato,” puts it in slightly different 
form, τὸ ἀδικεῖν κάκιον εἶναι τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι 
(To do wrong is worse than to be wronged). 
Rather be among the persecuted than the persecu- 
tors. 
Babylonian Talmud: Baba Kamma, fo. 93a. 
(c. 450) 
Better to suffer wrong than doe wrong. 

Joun CrarkeE, Paroemiologia, p. 15. (1639) 
Better suffer ill, than do ill. 

Georce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 772. 

(1640) 
It is better to suffer wrong than to do it, and 
happier to be sometimes cheated than not to trust. 

SaMueL Jounson, The Rambler, 18 Dec., 1750. 
14 
The cure for wrongs is forgetfulness. (Iniuri- 
arum remedium est oblivio.) 

Puscitius Syrus, Sententiae.No.289.(c.43 B.C.) 
Forgetting of a Wrong is a mild Revenge. 
nome FuLLer, Gnomologia. No. 1592. (1732) 
A wrong is easier done than borne. (Iniuriam 
facilius facias quam feras.) 

PUBLILIUS Syaus, Sententiae.No.318.(c.43 B.C.) 
For the infamous to do wrong is to offend twice. 
(In turpi re peccare bis delinquere est.) 

Pusituis Syrus, Sententiae. No. 321. 

You yourself do wrong when you do not punish 
it. (Iniuriam ipse facias ubi non vindices.) 

Pustiiius Svrus, Sententiae. No. 323. See also 

under JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
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To do wrong for one’s master even passes for 
merit. (Pro dominis peccare etiam virtutis loco 
est.) 

PusBLitius Syrus, Sententiae. No. 534. 
Where all do wrong, the hope of remonstrance is 
destroyed. (Ubi omnes peccant, spes querelae 
tollitur.) 

PuBLILIUs Syrus, Sententiae. No. 726. 


1 
By tolerating an old wrong you invite a new 
one. (Veterem ferendo iniuriam invites no- 
vam.) 
PUBLILIUS SyRUS, Sententiae.No.715.(c.43 B.C.) 
To pocket up one wrong, is to allure another. 
DANIEL Tuvi1, Vade Mecum, p. 184. (1638) See 
also under POCKET. 
A snake appealed to Jupiter . . . who told him, 
“If you had but bit the first man that affronted 
ye, the second would have taken warning by’t. 
. . The putting up of one affront draws on an- 
other. 
L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop, cclxxxv, 299. (1692) 
The submitting to one wrong brings on another. 
H.G.Boun,Handbook of Proverbs,p.515(1855) 


2 
Thou ert in the wronge. 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, Metrical Chronicle 
(Rolls), ii, 795. (a. 1400) 
Ye know ve were in the wronge. 
ΝΜ Caxton, tr., The Foure Sonne. of 
Aymon, xvii, 390. (1489) 
Your Grace was in the right and he in the wronge. 
Sir Henry E tis, ed., Original Letters. Ser i, 
vol. i, p. 74. (1513) 
Brother, brother,—we are both in the wrong. 
Joun Gay, The Beggar’s Opera. Act ii, sc. 10. 
(1727) The French say, “On pardonne aisé- 
ment un tort que !’on partage” (One pardons 
easily a wrong in which one participates) 


3 

Though suffering wrong, keep working along. 
(Ch'ih τὸ k‘uei, tsai yi tui.) 

: SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs.No.863.(1875) 


He hath done me wrong. 
SHAKESPEARE, 1 Henry VI, iv, 1, 85. (1591) 

He was her man, and he done her wrong. 
Unknown, Frankie and Johnny. (1899) The 


Y 
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7 

He was a Yankce, the very character of whom 
is, that he can “turn his hand,” as he says. 
“to any thing.” 

Joun Neat, Brother Jonathan. Ch. 1. (1825) 
Derivation of “Yankee” is uncertain. Some 
philologists believe it to be an Indian cor- 
ruption of “English” (Yengees, Yankees) ; 
others that it comes from the Dutch Janke, 
diminutive of Jan, John, applied by the New 
Amsterdam Dutch as a derisive nickname to 
the inhabitants of the New England states. 
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original version was called Frankie and Al- 
bert, and told the story of the murder of 
Albert, or Allen, Britt by Frankie Baker, at 
St. Louis, 15 Oct., 1899. See St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 19 Oct., 1899, p. 8/2. 
I knows I’ve done you wrong. 
Hucuie Cannon, Bill Bailey. (1902) 
He is your man, and he’s done you wrong. 
WovEHOUsE, Money in the Bank, p. 16. (1942) 


5 
Should you deceive us, 'twould go wrong with 
you. 
Unknown, Arden of Feversham. Act ii, sc. 2. 
(1592) 
This day has gone all wrong. 
Swirt, Journal to Stella, 9 Oct., 1711 
Everything about it went wrong. 
WASHINGTON IrvinGc, Rip Van Winkle. (1820) 
Everything seemed to go wrong with me. 
GEorGE Borrow, The Romany Rye. Ch. 42 
(1857) 
Ready to help a chap if things go wrong. 
EDWARD KINGLAKE, The Australian at Hom-, p. 
114 (1891) 


6 
Yee sal noght ga wrang. 
UNKNOWN, Cursor Mundi, |. 15448. (a. 1300) 
Na wonder es, yt that ga wrang. 
RIcHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE, The Pricke of 
Conscience, 1. 193. (c. 1340) 
Sanct Petir hat hir with a club . . . becaus the 
wif geid wrang. 
WILLIAM DuNBar, Poems, v, 33. (ς. 1510) 
It being easy to go wrong where no-bodvy has 
beaten the Way. 
Joun James, tr., Practice of Gardening. Ch 1 
(1712) 
Thus men go wrong. 
Cowper, The Progress of Error, 1. 556. (1780) 
She had a vague idea about girls going wrong 
Loro Lytton, Ernest Maltravers, Ὁ. 21. (1837) 
A home... for poor girls who had gone wrong. 
McCartny ΑΝῸ Praep, The Ladies’ Gallery. iii. 
vill, 169. (1888) 
WRONG BOX, WRONG END, WRONG PIG, WRONG SHOP, 
WRONG SIDE, WRONG WAY, efc., see under the 
NOUNS. 


For full discussion, see O. G. T. Sonneck, 
Report on the Star Spangled Banner and 
Yankee Doodle; MENCKEN, American Lan- 
guage: Supplement One, p. 192. 
In acuteness, cautiousness, industry, and persever- 
ance he resembles the Scotch; in habits of frugal 
neatness he resembles the Dutch: in love of lucre 
he doth greatly resemble the sons of Abraham 
FRANCES TRotLope, Domestic Manners of the 
Americans. Ch. 14. (1832) 
Jews .. . cannot flourish among Yankees, who 
are said to out-jew them in (trading. 
Lorenzo Dow, Dealings of God. (c. 1834) 
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1 
The Hottentots and Kickapoos are very well 
in their way. The Yankees alone are prepos- 
terous. 
E. A. Poe, The Philosophy of Furniture. See 
The Gentleman’s Magasine, May, 1840. 


2 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up. Yankee Doodle. 
dandy. 

Dr. Ricnarp SHucKBURG (?), The Yankee’s 
Return to Camp. (1758) Shuckburg was an 
officer in the British army under Lord Am- 
herst, stationed at Albany in 1758, and the 
song is said to have been inspired by the 
ungainliness of the American recruits. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale attributed the song to 
Edward Bangs. a Boston judge, of whom 
little is known. 

Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hindoos. 

Lorp Byron, Beppo. St. 3. (1817) 


3 

The New Englanders are disliked by the in- 
habitants of all the other provinces, by whom 
they are called Vankeys. 

J. F. Ὁ. Smytu, A Tour in the United States 
of America, ii, 366. (1784) 

In America, the term Yankee is applied to the 
natives of New England only. 

ApamM Hopcson, Letters from North America, 
ii, 34. (1824) However, THomas TWININc, 
Visit to the United States, p. 385 (a. 1800), 
wrote, “We [the British] apply this term, 
Yankee, to the inhabitants of the United 
States.” See also Coxe, Subaltern’s Furlough, 
ch. 11. (1833) 
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4 
Love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, 
wherein all contradiction is solved. 

Carly Le, Sartor Resartus. Bk. ii, ch. 9. (1831) 


5 
Nay has the same number of letters as yea. 
(Tantas letras tiene un no como un si.) 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote. Pt. i, ch. 22. (1605) 
The Italians say, “Tanto vale il mio no, 
quanto il tuo si” (My no is as good as your 
yes); the French, “De oui et non vient toute 
question” (From yes and no come all dis- 


utes). 
Ε Ρ 


And never ye to grucche it, night ne day? 
And eek whan I sey “ye” ne sey nat “nay.” 
Cravucer, The Clerkes Tale, 1. 298. (c. 1388) 
ve the sayers of No better than the sayers of 
es. 
ΒΕ. W. Emerson, Journals. (c. 1870) 


7 
Ye maie, sir (quoth he) mend three naies with 
one yee. 

᾿ Joun εξνυνοου, Proverbs. Ῥι. i, ch. 11. (1846) 


Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay. 
(ἤτω δὲ ὑμῶν τό val val καὶ τό of of.) 
New Testament: James, ν, 12. (a.p. 44) The 
Vulgate is “Sit autem sermo vester: Est, est: 
Non, non.” 
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To avoid repentance say “Nay” rather than 
“Vea”; but “Yea” once said, retract it not, for 
“Nay” that follows “Yea” is culpable indeed. 
SALOMON IBN GapiROL, Mibhar ha-Peninim 
(Choice of Pearls). No. 327. (c. 1050) “Is 
there anything in the world worse than 
death? Yes, said I, and that is Nay after 
Yea.”—-Ben-hamelech: Preface. The French 
say, “Yes and No are quickly said, but think 
long before saying them.” 
9 
You swore to that—By yea and nay, sir. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1, 54. 
(1595) 
He swore by yea and nay 
He would have no denial. 
Unknown, Merry Drollery, i, 2b. (1661) 
By Yea and Nay, shee’ll throw her self on you 
ApHRA BEHN, Fulse Count: Prologue. (1682) 
But still the lady shook her head 
And swore by yea and nay. 
PraEp, Charades and Enigmas, xvii. (a. 1839) 


10 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be ex. 
press'd 
In russet yeas and honest kersey noes. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Lubour’s Lost. Act v. sc 
2,1. 412. (1595) 


YEAR 
11 


A good year will not make him, and an ill 
year will not break him. 
NATHAN BAILey, Dictionary: Year. (1736) 


12 

All will be one at the latter day, say we. 
RANDLE Cotcrave, Dictionary: Fiens. (1611) 

Tis all one a hundred years hence. 

Unknown, Bagford Bullads, ii, 722. (1675) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 122. (1678) PInero, 
The Beneft of the Doubt. Act ii. (1895) 

"Twill all be one a thousand years hence. 

Swit, Polite Conversation. Dial. i. (1738) 

We shall be nothing a hundred years hence. 

[δέρνῃ Ritson, ed., English Songs, ii, 16.(17383) 

Keep cool: it will be all one a hundred years hence 
ΕΘΝ; Representative Men. Ch. 4. (1850) 

1 

The years teach much which the days never 

know. 

Emerson, Essays, Second Series: Experience 
(1844) 

14 ‘ 
A year is no contemptible portion of this 
mortal existence. 

Epwarp Gispon, Miscellaneous Works, i, 644 
(a. 1794) 


16 
Say no ill of the year till it be past. 

Greorce Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 299. 

(1640) FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4071.(1738) 

As the year is, your pot must seeth. 

Grorcr Henszat, Jacula Prudentum. No. 337. 
The year does nothing else but open and shut. 

Grorce Hensert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 
Years know more than books. 

Georcez Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 927. 


YEAR 


1 . 
Years, as they come, bring blessings in their 
train; : 
Years, as they go, take blessings back again. 
(Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda se- 
cum | multa recedentes adimunt.) 
Horace, De Arte Poetica, |. 175. (20 Β. 6.) Con- 
ington, tr. 
From each of us each passing year takes some- 
thing. They have stripped me of mirth, love, 
feasting, play. (Singula de nobis anni praedantur 
euntes.) 
Horace, Epistles. Bk. ii, epis. 2, 1. 55. 
Years foll’wing years steal something ev'ry day. 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 
Pore, /mitations of Horace: Epistles, ii, 2, 72. 
(1732) 


2 
I will restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten. (Reddam vobis annos, quos come- 
dit locusta. ) 

Old Testament: Joel, ii, 25. (c. 350 B.C.) 
Who will give back the years that the locusts have 
eaten? 

S. G. CHampion, Racial Proverbs, Ὁ. 367. 

(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


3 
Year by year. (Per annos singulos.) 

Old Testament: I Kings, x, 25. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Year after year. (Tribus annis iugiter.) 

Old Testament: 11 Samuel, xxi, 1. (c. 600 B.C.) 
Fro yer to yer. 

Joun Wycrir, Works (1880), p. 62. (c. 1380) 
Year in and year out. 

Louisa M. Atcott, Little Women.Ch.15.(1868) 


4 
Nothing is swifter than the years. (Nihil est 
annis velocius. ) 
Ovin, Metamorphoses. Bk. x, 1. 520. (A.D. 7) 
See also Time: Its Fricnt. 


Hit hedde ben vn-sold this seuen yer. 
WILLIAM LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman. Text 
A, passus v, I. 122. (1362) “This seven year," 
proverbial for any indefinite period. 
Thou may speke a word to-day 
That vii yer thens may be for thogt. 
Unknown, How the Wise Man Taught Hts 
Son, 1. 39. (c. 1460) See Haziitt, Early 
Popular Poctry, i, 170. 
Thair suld na man be sa wyse. .. . 
In faith, this scuen yeir! 
Unknown, Rauf Cotlyear (E.E.TS.), p. 25. 
(c. 1475) 
That is the best dance without a pipe, 
That I saw this seven year. 
Unknown, The Four Elements, (1519) See 
Hazuitt, Old Plays, i, 47. 
Not worth a horse of thine owne this seuen yeare. 
GREENE AND Lonce, A Looking Glasse for Lon- 
don, |. 246. (1594) 
1 have not seen you these seven years. 
James Howarp, The English Mounsieur. Act ii. 
(1674) 
I don’t think I shall speak to you again these 
seven years. 
FRANCES BuRNEY, Evelina. Lett. xxiii. (1778) 
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A long, indefinite period of time is: from seven 
year end to seven year end. 


ἦ E. Μ. Wricnt, Rustic Speech, p. 175. (1913) 


We spend our years as a tale that is told. 

(Anni nostri sicut aranea meditabuntur.) 
Old Testament: Psalms, xc, 9. (c. 350 B.C.) 

We bring our years to an end, as it were a tale 

that is told. 

: Book of Common Prayer: Psalter. (c. 1541) 


A thousand, aye, ten thousand years, are but 
ἃ point one cannot see. (χίλια γὰρ καὶ μύρι᾽ ἔτη 
στιγμή στιν Gigros.) 

ΘΙΜΟΝΙΡΕΒ, Fragments. Frag. 98. (c. 475 B.C.) 
Quoted by PLutarcy, Consolation to A pol- 
lonius. Sec. 17. 

A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night. 
(Quoniam mille anni ante oculos tuos, tamquam 
dies hesterna, quae praeteriit, et custodia in 
nocte.) 

Old Testament: Psalms, xc, 4. (c. 350 B.C.) 

To dwellers in eternity 
A thousand years shall as a moment be. 
ABRAHAM Cotes, Microcosm, Ὁ. 289. (c. 1873) 


The year rolls back unceasingly in its own 
footsteps. (In se sua per vestigia volvitur 
annus. ) 
VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. ii, 1. 402. (29 B. c.) Quoted 
: by ΜΟΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, i, 19. 
Years ago—years and years and donkey’s 
ears, as the saying is. 
aon M. Wricut, Rustic Speech, p. 34. (1913) 
1 shall seche hym a yere and a day. 
Unknown, Merlin. Ch. 33. (c. 1450) 
We are man and wife for a year and a day. 
WALTER Scott, The Monastery. Ch. 25. (1820) 
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1 
I found the streak of yellow in him. 
GEORGE ADE, Artie, p. 57. (1896) 
There was a yellow streak in the family. 
H. J. Smiru, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. Act iii. 
(1911) 
The trouble with you boys is you're yellow. 
KAUFMAN AND RyYSKIND, Of Thee I Sing. Act ii, 
sc. 1. (1931) 
He’s chicken-hearted and lily-livered, with a 
yellow streak through the rest of his anatomy 
J. J. Connincron, No Past Is Dead, p. 136. 
(1942) 
12 
This Pardoner had heer as yelow as wex. 
Cnyavcer, Canterbury Tales: Prologue, |. 575. 
(c. 1386) 
Hir hed was yelo as wyre 
Of gold fyned with fyre. 
Unxnown, The Pistéll of Susan, |. 192. (a.1400) 
Yellow as golde. 
Ricken Hotes: Abcedarium, sig. N1. (1552) 
Wacer, Mary Magdalene, sig. C3. (1566) 
Massg, tr., Celestina, p. 98. (1631) etc., etc. 
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Yellow as foot of kite. 
Sir WILLIAM Davenant, The Just Πα απ Act 
i. (1630) δε, New Forest, ch. 16, calls ‘As 
yellow as a kite’s claw” a forest proverb. 
The belly . . . as yellow as a marigold. 
Izaac WALTON, The Compleat Angler. Pt. i, ch. 
5. (1653) 
As yellow as the golden noble. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, p. 350. (1678) 
As yellow as a daffodowndilly. 
WruiraM Carr, The Dialect of Craven, p. 296. 
(1828) 
The Japanese have rich complexions, ninny | 
Their sovereign is as yellow as a guinea. 
J. R. Prancué, Extravagansas, iv, 226. (1852) 
Yellow as a guinea. 
Harrier Martineau, Autobiography, i, 383. 
(1855) 


1 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 
Pore, An Essay on Criticism, Pt. ii,1.358.(1709) 


2 
The “yellow peril” in its most serious form 
Daily News, London, 21 July, 1900, 3/5. A sup- 

posed dancer, principally to trade, threaten- 
ing America and Europe from the peoples of 
Asia, originally the Chinese, but more re- 
cently the Japanese. Once in great vogue, it 
has fallen out of fashion. 


YESTERDAY 
See also Past; Today and Yesterday 


3 
I am the child who traverseth the road of 
Yesterday. 
Book of the Dead. Ch. xlii, 1. 18. (c. 4000 8 c.) 
Nu, Papyrus. 


On morning wings how active springs the mind 
That leaves the load of yesterday behind! 
Popg, /mitations of Horace: Satires, ii, 2. 81 
(1732) This is Pope’s rendering of lines 80 
and 81, “Alter, ubi dicto citius curata sopori 
| membra dedit, vegetus praescripta ad 
munia surgit.” 
There are two golden days in the week upon 
which and about which I never worry. . . . One 
of these days is yesterday. Yesterday, with all its 
cares and frets, with all... its mistakes and 
blunders, has passed forever beyond the reacn of 
my recall. . . . And the other day I do not worry 
about is tomorrow. Tomorrow with all its pos- 
sible adversities, . . . its failures and mistakes. is 
as far beyond the reach of my mastery as is its 
dead sister yesterday. 
Rosgat J. Bunpztrz, The Golden Day. (1879) 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
εἰ SEARESEAME: Macbeth, v, $, 22. (1606) 


Yesterday wyll not be callyd aga 

jouw SxKgLTon, ye paar debe ἐν 1. 3087, (c.1§20) 
Well, well (quoth she) what euer ye now saie, 
It fs to late to call again yesterdaie. 

Jon Hrywoon, Proverbs. Pt. ii, ch. 9. (1546) 
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Howe great a foly is it for a mortal] creature to 
call agayne (as they saye) yesterdaye. 

RICHARD TAVERNER, tr.,Erasmus’ A pophthegms, 

fo. 35. (1550) 
O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 

SHAKESPEARE, Rickard 11, iii, 2, 69. (1595) 

No man can call again yesterday. 

NICHOLAS BreETON, Crossing of Proverbs.(1616) 
To love, once past, I cannot backward move; 
Call yesterday again, and 1 may love. 

Joun Dryven, Aureng-Zebe. Act v, sc. 1.(1676) 
Tis to no purpose to think of recalling yesterday. 

Str Rocer L’ESTRANGE, tr., Aesop’s Fables, cev, 

221. (1692) 
Fortune cannot give him yesterday. 

FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1736. 
Who can restore yesterday ? 

Joun Lewis Burckuarpt, Arabic Proverbs, 

No. 678. (1917) 
O God! turn back the universe and give me yes- 
terday. 

Henry ArRTUUR Jones, The Silver King. Act iii, 

sc. 4. (1882) 
Turn back the universe and give me yesterday. 

J. F. Brennan ann E. R_ Bact. Refrain of 

popular song. (c. 1910) 
The fairest morrow doesn’t restore yesterday. 
5. G. Crampton, Racial Proverbs, p. 379. 
(1938) A Chinese proverb. 


7 
Whose yesterdays look backwards with a 
smile. 

Epwarp YouNG, Night Thoughts Nt. ii, 1. 334 
(1742) 

A man he scems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 

Worpswortn, The Excursion. Bk. vii, 1. 557. 
(1814) “Cheerful Yesterdays” was used by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson as the title of 
his autobiography, which was published in 
1898. 
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8 

My yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 
(ζυγός μου χρηστὸς καὶ τὸ φορτίον μου ἐλαφρόν 
ἐστιν.) 


New Testament: Matthew, xi, 30. (c. 4.0. 65) 
The Vulgate is, “‘Iugum enim meum suave 
est, et onus meum leve.” 


9 
True yokefellow. (γνγήσιε σὐνζυγε.) 
New Testament: Philippians, iv, 3. (c. a. Ὁ. 60) 
The Vulgate is ‘“Germane compar.” 
{She] beat her yokemate with a washbutte 
Nicuoras Harpsrittp, The Pretended Divorce 
Between Henry VIII and Catharine of Ara- 
gon, p. 276. (c. 1555) 
Rebecca .. . trying to soothe her angry yoke- 
mate. 
sre EER, Vanity Fair. Ch. 25. (1848) 


To bear the yoke. (Ferre iugum.) 

Prautus, Curculio. (c. 200 Β. 5.) As quoted by 
Erasmus, Adagia, i, ii, 71, citing also a use 
of the phrase by Horace. The Russians say, 
“Wherever there is a neck there is a yoke.” 
See under Necx. 
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In time the savage bull doth bear the voke. 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, 
263. (1598) Quoted. See under BULL. 
Well, I had better come to the yoke. 
Riper Haccarp, King Solomon’s Mines. Ch 1. 
(1885) 


' 
No yoke is so tight but that it hurts less to 
carry it than to struggle against it. (Nullum 
tam artum est iugum. quod non minus laedat 
ducentem quam repugnantem. ) 

SeneEcA, De Ira. BK. ili, ch. 16, sec. 1.(c. A. Ὁ. 55) 


2 
He ... brought to yoke the enemies of 
Rome. 

SHAKESPEARE, Titus Andronicus, i, 1,69. (1593) 
His . . . pleasure was that they shoulde passe all 
under the yoke or gallowes. 

PHILEMON Hoceanp, tr., Livy. Bk. iti, ch. 28. 

(1600) 
Jugurtha grants the Romans life and liberty but 
upon condition that they should pass under the 
‘oke. 
Joun Ozer, tr., The Roman Republic. Bk ii, 
ch. 9. (1720) 
His army was routed and passed under the yoke. 

CHARLES Merivale, A General History of 

Rome. Ch. 30. (1875) The yoke under which 
a defeated army had to pass consisted of two 
spears fixed upright in the ground with a 
third crosswise on top of them. 


YOUTH 
See also Age and Youth 


3 
The best things are youth and health. (νεότης 
Te κὐγιείη.) 
Anacreon, Odes. Bk. iii, frag. 77. (c. 500 B.C.) 
Quoted by Puortius, Lexicon, iti, 18. 
Bliss was it that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 
Worpswortn, The Prelude. Bk. xi, 1. 108. 
(1805) The French say, “II n’est rien de tel 
que d’étre jeune” (There is nothing like being 
young). 


4 
Youth will to youth. (véos νέῳ.) 
ArisTotLe, Rhetoric. Bk. i, ch. 11, sec. 25. (ς. 
330 B.c.) See under LIKENESS: LiKE TO LIKE. 


For youth, the future is long, the past short. 
... It is easily deceived, because it 15 quick 
to hope. (εὐεξαπάτητοί εἰσι διὰ τὸ εἰρημένον' 
ἐλπίζουσι yap ῥᾳδίως.) 
ἈΒΚΊΒΤΟΤΙΡ, Ra&ctoric. Bk. ii, ch. 12, sec. 8. (ς. 
330 B.C.) 
All their {vouth’s] errors are due to excess and 
vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of 
Chilon [μηδὲν ἄγαν, Ne quid nimis, Never go to 
extremes], for they do everything to excess. 
Aristotie, Rhetoric. Bk. ii, ch. 12, sec. 14. The 
entire chapter is devoted to a description of 
the characteristics of youth. 


The fewer his years the fewer his tears. 
H.G.Boun.Handbook of Proverbs,p.504.(1855) 
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7 
What I promised thee was in my nonage. 
: Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. i. (1678) 


The young leading the young, is like the blind 
ee the blind; they will both fall into the 
Itch. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 24 Nov., 1747. 
Young men are apt to think themselves wise 
cnough, as drunken men are apt to think them- 
selves sober enough. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 15 Jan., 1753 


9 
My youth may wear and waste, but it shall 
never rust. 

WitiiaM Concreve, The Way of the World. 


Act ii, se. 1. (1700) 
10 


A youth in growing hath a wolfe in his guts. 
RANDLE COTGRAVE, Dictionary: Teune. (1611) 
This ravening fellow has a wolf in’s belly. 
BPRAU MONT AND FLETCHER, Women Pleased Act 
1, sc. 2. (c. 1613) 
A young man who still groweth, hath a woolf in 
his belly. 
TorRiAno, Piasza Universale, Ὁ. 56. (1666) 
A growing youth has a wolf in his belly —That is, 
he is a great eater. 


Joun Co iiins, Spanish Proverbs, Ὁ. 214. (1823) 
11 


When we are young. we think not only our- 
selves, but that all about us, are immortal. 
BENJAMIN DiISRAELI, Venetia. Ch. 4. (1837) 
Almost everything that is great has been done by 
youth. 
DrsrRaEvi, Contnesby. Bk. iti, ch. 1. (1844) 


12 

Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let 
ihy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth. 
(Laetare ergo iuvenis in adolescentia tua, et 
in bono sit cor tuum in diebus iuventutis 
tuae.) 

Old Testament: Ecclesiastes, xi, 9. (c. 250 B.C.) 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no picas- 
ure in them. (Memento Creatoris tui in dicbus 
iuventutis tuae, antequam veniat tempus aftlic- 
tionis, et appropinquent anni, de quibus dicas: 
Non mihi placent.) 


ae Testament : Ecclesiastes, xii, 1. 
1 


A curse Is youth to mortals, when with youth 
A man hath not implanted righteousness. 
(κακόν γε θνητοῖς τὸ νέον ἕν τε τῷ νέῳ 

τὸ μὴ δίκαιον ὅστις ἀνθρώπων ἔχει.) 


τ ens, Andromache, 1. 184. (c. 430 B.C.) 


Ah, sweet is youth. (4 vedras μοι φίλον.) 
Euripipes, Hercules Furens, 1. 637. (c. 420 B. c.) 
The youths, the people’s spring. (ἔαρ τοῦ δήμου 
τοὺς ἐφήβου:.) 
Demapss. (c. 350 B.c.) As quoted by ATHE- 
NAEUS, sec. 99D. 
Ah youth! for ever dear, for ever kind! 
ῬΟΡΕ, tr. The Iliad. Bk. xix, 1. 303. (1720) 
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Youth, youth, springtime of beauty ! (Giovinezza. 
giovinezza, primavera di bellezza !) 
UNKNOWN, Gtovinessa. Official song of the 
Italian Fascists. (c. 1920) 


1 
Gilded youth. (Jeunesse dorée.) 

Evie CATHERINE FRERON, describing the French 

dandies of 1714.See MoNnsELET,Fréron,Sa Vic. 

Young men of what they call the Muscadin or 
dandy species! Fréron in his fondness, names them 
Jeunesse Dorée, Golden or Gilt Youth. 

CarLyLe, French Revolution, iii, vii, 2. (1337) 


2 
The Death of Youth is a Shipwreck. 
THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 4474. (1732) 


8 
Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the Zephyr 
blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. 
THomas Gray, The Bard, |. 71. (1757) 
Youth at the helm and pleasure at the prow. 
; J. G. Cousins, Ask Me Tomorrow,p.248.(1940) 


In youth to doe amiss, it is the lesse reproach 
STEFANO Gvuazzo, Civile Conversation. Bh ii, 
p. 169. (1574) Pettie, tr. “As the Poet sayth.” 
Let the past as nothing be. Go it while you're 
young. 
Apranam Lincoun, Letter to W. H. Hernton, 
11 July, 1848. 
For God's sake give me the young man who has 
brains enough to make a fool of himself. 
R. L. Stevenson, Crabbed Age and Youth 
(1874) 
A man whose youth has no follies. will in bis 
maturity have no power. 
Mortimer Coruins. Thoughts in ἅν Garden, 
li, 108. (a. 1876) 


5 

Set forward, ye shall neuer labour yonger 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt i, ch. 9. (1546) 

Take heart at grasse, younger thou shalt neuer be 
Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p 65 (1579) 

Let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew: In- 

duction, ti, 146. (1594) 


6 

He hath the dower of youth, wherein 1s the 
fulness of strength. (καὶ δ᾽ ἔχει ἤβης dvdos. & τε 
κράτος ἐστὶ μέγιστον.) 

Howes, 1 σα. Bk. xili, 1. 484. (c. 850 B.C.) 
Age? Sixteen. The very flower of youth. (Anni? 
sedecim. flos ipsus.) 

Terence, Exnuchus, 1. 318. (61 8.C.) 

When my youth in its flower was kceping jocund 
springtime. (Iucundum cum aetas florida vei 
ageret.) 

Carutzos, Odes. Ode Ixviii, 1. 16. (c. $7 5. ς.) 
Quoted by Monraionz, i, 19. The French 
translation of Mademoiselle de Gournay is 
famous: “Quand mon Age fleuri rouloit son 
gai printemps.” 

The flower of the y 

Livy. History Bk 


men. (Flos iuvenum.) 
i, vec. 8 (c. 10 8.¢.) 


The flower of youth. (Flos iuventutis.) 
Livy, Htstory. Bk. xxxvii, sec. 12. 
A lad in the bloom of youth. (Vitae flore puer.) 
Rutizrus NaMATIANUS, De Reditu Suo. Bk. i, 
Ἰ. 470. (c. A. Ὁ. 416) 
Force of iuventus, hardy as lion. 
Joun Lypcate, Minor Poems, p. 198. (c. 1430) 
In the very May-morn of his youth. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, i, 2, 120. (1599) 
He wears the rose Of youth upon him. 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 13, 20. 
(1606) 
’Tis now the summer of your youth. 
Epwarp Moore, The Gamester. Act iii, sc. 4. 
(1753) 


7 

Youth is hasty of temper, but weak in judg- 
ment, (<pacwvdrepos μὲν yap re νόος, λεπτὴ δέ re 
arcs.) 

Homer, /kad. Bk. xxiii, 1. 590 (ς 850 B.C.) 

Who has no hair upon his lips 
In business will have many slips. 
(Tsui li wu mao, tso shih pu lao.) 

SCARBOROUGH Chinese Proverbs.No.1429.(1875) 

Youth is ever thoughtless (αἰεὶ yap re νεώτεροι 
appadéoveir.) 

Homer, Odyssey. Bk. vii, 1. 294. (c. 850 Β C.) 

Yowith [youth] is recheles [reckless]. 

Unxsown, Tale of Beryn, 1. 1052 (c. 1400: 

Full seelde [seldom] is, that yong folk wyse been 

Tuomas Hoccreve, De Regimine Princtpum, | 
147. (c. 1412) 

Youth never casts for peril}. 

Davin Fercuson, Scottiih Proverbs, p 12. (c 
1595) Ray, p. 265; Keniry, p. 374. Kelly adds. 
“Signifying that youth is rash and head- 
strong.” 

Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are 
warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 
WILLIAM Cowver, Tiroectnium, | 444 (1784) 


8 
To maids and boys I sing. ( Virginibus pueris- 
gue canto.) 

Horacr, Odes. Bk iii, ode 1, 1. 4. (23 8.6.) The 
first two words used as the title of a book of 
essays by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

He is wont to be read by boys and girls. (Solect 
hic pueris virginibusque legi.) 

Ovip, Tristis Eleg. ii, | 370 (c. a.d 9) 


9 
The cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together. (Requiescent 
catult eorum.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, xi, 7. (ς. 725 B.C.) 
Dead though she be, she ferls her young one kick 
SHakesreark, All's Well that Ends Well, ν 3, 
303. (1606) 
“Where's the kicls ?’"—"‘Kids ?"—“Yes, the young- 
uns.” 
Pizace Ecan, The Pilgrims of the Thames. Ch 
10. (1838) 
Tell the maurauding “young uns” . 
out of the kitchen. 
Haraizr Bexcuen ϑτονε, Uncle Tom’s Cabis. 
Ch. 18. (1852) 


εν to keep 
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You beware of that young ’un. 
Miss Brappon, Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
Ch. 1. (1876) 


1 . 
The powers of one-and-twenty, like a tide. 
Flow in upon me. 
BEN Jonson, Staple of News. Act i, se. 2. (1626) 
Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one. 
ῬΟΡΕ, /mitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. i, epis. 
1, 1. 37. (1732) 
Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs, 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 
W. M. Tuacxeray, The Garret. (1845) 


2 
The greatest respect is due to youth. (Maxima 
debetur puero reverentia. ) 

JuvENAL, Satires. Sat. xiv, 1. 47. (c. A. Ὁ. 120) 
There is the warning ... “Maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia.” Children should be treated 
with the respect which is due to their innocence 
of the world. 

H. P. Lippon, Sermons on Some Words of 

Christ, p. 12. (1892) 


3 

Youth is a perpetual intoxication; it is the 
fever of reason. (La jeunesse est une ivresse 
continuclle: c’est la δόντα de la raison.) 

La ROcHEFOUCAULD, Afaximes. No. 271. (1665) 
Most young people think they are behaving 
naturally, when they are merely unmannerly and 
coarse. (La plupart des jeunes gens croient étre 
naturels, lorqu’ils ne sont que mal polis et 
grossiers.) 

La RocHEFOUCAULD, Maximes. No. 372. 


4 
Ah me! that I have passed a sterile youth! 
(Heu michi, quod sterilem duxi vitam iuveni- 
lem! ) 
να LANGLAND, Piers the Plowman, Text 
B, passus i, 1. 140. (1362) Quoted twice, from 
an unknown source. 


8 
The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
H. W. Loncrettow, Afy Lost Youth. (1855) 
Credited to “an old Lapland song.” 


6 
We haue an olde (prouerbe), youth will haue 
his course. 
Joun Lyry, Euphucs (Arber), p. 124. (1579) 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love's Labour's Lost, iv, 3, 217. 
(1595) 
Youth will have his swing. 
SHACKERLEY Marmion, A Fine Companion. 
Act i, sc. 7. (1633) CLARKE, Paroemiolvgia, 
p. 183. (1639) etc., etc. The French say, “Tl 
faut que jeunesse se passe.” 
Youth will be served, every dog has his day, and 
mine has been a fine one. 
Grorce Borrow, Lavengro. Ch. 92. (1851) 
When all the world is young, Jad, 
And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 
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Young blood must have its course, lad, 

And every dog his day. 

KINGSLEY, The Water Babies: Song. (1863) 
There was an old ring proverb that “Youth will 
be served.” 

Conan Dove, The Green Flag, Ὁ. 125. (1900) 
Doyle also quotes the proverb in Rodney 
Stone, ch. 21. (1896) 

Young blood! Youth will be served! 

S. V. Bentt, Young Blood. (1930) Quoted as 
from D’HERMONVILLE's Fabliaux, an imag- 
inary title fabricated by Mr. Benét. 

My dear old chap, youth must be served. 
3 GrorceTTe Hever, Envious Casca, p. 60. (1941) 


In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As—fail! 

Lorp Lytton, Richelieu. Act ii, sc. 2. (1838) 

The last phrase repeated in act iii, sc. 1. 

In the Captain’s bright lexicon, my little love, is 
no such word as “foil.” 
: Jean Wess, No Match for Murder, p.45.(1942) 


Burning youth. (La jeunesse bouillante.) 
ΜΌΝΤΑΙΟΝΕ, Essays. Bk. i, ch. 20. (1580) 
Unbrideled youth. 
Joun Lyty, Euphues and His England (Ar- 
ber), p. 228. (1580) 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax. 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, iii, 4, 84. (1600) The 
Germans say, “Jugend hat nicht Tugend” 
(Youth has no virtue). 
In BY! hot youth, when George the Third was 
ing. 
Lorp Byron, Don Juan. Canto xi, st.212.(1818) 


9 
He is not so young as he used to be. 

Miss Mu_ock, Agatha’s Husband. Ch. 7.(1852) 
I'm not so young as I was. 

Henry KINGSLEY, The Recollections of Geof- 


"ἢ frey Hamlyn. Ch. 37. (1859) 


The atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honourable gentleman has. with 
such spirit and decency, charged upon me, I 
shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny; but 
content myself with wishing that I may be 
one of those whose follies cease with their 
youth, and not of those who continue ignorant 
in spite of age and experience. 

WILLIAM Pitt, Speech, in the House of Com- 
mons, 27 Jan., 1741, in reply to Walpole, the 
‘honourable gentleman” referred to. 

If youth is a fault, one soon gets rid of it. (Wenn 
die Jugend ein Fehler ist, so legt man ihn sehr 
bald ab.) 

GoetneE, Spriicke in Prosa. (1819) 

The fault of youth is one which every day cor- 
rects. (Mangel an Jahren, ist ein Fehler der sich 
mit jedem Tage verbessert.) 

CuHarLes Canigr, Six Mille Proverbes, p. 327. 
(1856) A German proverb. 

If youth be a defect, it is one that we outgrow 
only too soon. 

J. R. Lower, Address, Cambridge, Mass.. 8 
Nov., 1886. 
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Youth is a malady of which one is soon cured, 
alas! (La jeunesse est un mal dont on guérit bien 
vite, hélas !) 

Max O’Rett, John Bull et Son lle, Ὁ. 231. 
(1890) Benito Mussolini is said to have para- 
phrased this on his fiftieth birthday, “Youth 
is a malady of which one becomes cured a 
little every day.” 


1 
It becomes a young man to be modest. (Decet 
verecundum esse adulescentem.) 

PLautus, Asinaria, |. 833. (c. 200 B.C.) 
The best recommendation a young man can have 
is modesty. (Prima igitur commendatio proficisci- 
tur a modestia.) 

Cicero, De Offictis. Bk.ii,ch.13,sec.46.(c.45 B.C.) 
A well-bred youth neither speaks of himself, nor, 
being spoken to, is silent. 

Hersert, Jacula Prudentum. No. 280. (1640) 
2 
Precocious youth is a sign of premature death. 
(Senilem iuventam praematurae mortis esse 
signum.) 

Puny,Naturalis Hist oria.Bk.vii,sec.$1.(a. Ὁ. 77) 


3 
The glory of young men is their strength. 
(Exultatio iuvenum, fortitudo eorum.) 


Old Testament: Proverbs, xx, 29. (c. 350 8. Cc.) 
4 


By reason, not by force, is youth to be mas- 
tered. (Ratione non vi vincenda adulescentia 
est.) 

PusBLitivs Syrus, Sententiae.No.627,(¢.43 B.C.) 


5 
Not without cause they say ‘He started 
young.” (ταιδομαθεῖς.) 
QuUINTILIAN, Institutionis Oratoriae. Bk. i, ch. 
12, sec. 9. (c. A.D. 80) Of those who acquire 
great skill in any art. 


6 

The young are not always with their bow bent. 
Joun Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 353. (1678) 

7 


Awey seli [silly] yonge thinges. 
Rosgert or GLoucestEr, Metrical Chronicle, \. 
6446. (1297) 
Men and women and specialie yung persons. 
Jouwn Gav, The Richt Vay to the Kingdom of 
Heuine, p. 3. (1533) 
“Young persons” have been defined to be males 
and females of from thirteen to eighteen years 
of age. 
J. R. Lerrcu1p, Cornwall, p. 281. (1855) 
Bring a blush to the cheek of the young person. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. Bk. i, ch. 11. 
(1865) See under BLUSH. 


8 
When all the illusions of his Youth were fled, 
Indulged perhaps too much, cherish’d too 
fondly. 
SAMUEL Rocers, Italy: Arqua. (c. 1820) Re- 
ferring to Petrarch. 
How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
H. W. Loncrettow Morituri Salutamus.(1875) 
The enthusiastic and pleasing illusions of youth. 
J. H. Suorrnovuse, John Inglesant. (1880) 
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All sorts of allowances are made for the illusions 
of youth; and none, or almost none, for the dis- 
enchantments of age. 
R. L. STEVENSON, Virginibus Puerisque: Crab- 
bed Age and Youth. (1881) 


9 
For though the camomile, the more it is trod- 
den on the faster it grows, yet youth, the 
more it is wasted the sooner it wears. 
SHAKESPEARE, 7 Henry IV, ii, 4, 440. (1597) See 
also Apversity: A BLESSING. 
We that are in the vaward of our youth. 
SHAKESPEARE, I] Henry IV, i, 2, 200. (1598) 
We have some salt of our youth in us. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ii, 3, 50. (1601) See also under Satt. 


10 
Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V. Act ii, Prologue, |. 1. 
(1598) Quoted by FrANcis BEEpDING, Ten 


Holy Horrors, p. 54. (1939) 
11 


No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

Switt, Thoughts on Various Subjects. (1714) 
Would a sensible man become young again on 
the same conditions he once was so? 

STANISLAUS LEszCYNSKI, KING OF POLAND, 

; CEuvres du Philosophe Bienfaisant. (1763) 
1 

Beautiful is the bloom of youth, but it does 
not last. (κάλλος καλόν ἐστι τὸ παιδικόν, ἀλλ’ 
ὀλίγον ζῇ.) 

THEOocRITUS, /dyls. Idy] xxiii, 1. 33. (c. 270 B.C.) 
Youth passes like a dream. (τάχα ‘yap σε 
παρέρχεται ws ὄναρ #67.) 

TuHeEocritus, Idyls. Idyl xxvii, |. 9. 

Ah lovely boy, trust not too much to your bloom: 
the white privets fall, the dark hyacinths are 
culled. (O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori: 
| alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra Jeguntur.) 

VercIL, Eclogues. Ecl. ii, 1. 17. (37 8.6.) 
Youth flies. (Fugit iuventus.) 

Horace, Epodes. Epode xvii, |. 21. (c. 20 B.c.) 
There is another Latin proverb, “Vigor aetatis 
fluit ut flos veris” (The vigor of our days 
passes like a flower of the spring). 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, ii, 3, 52. (1599) 
Youth now flees on feathered foot. 
as L. Stevenson, To Will H. Low. (a. 1894) 


Youth cannot be recaptured once it is fled. 
(vebrara 3 ἔχην παλινάγρετον | οὐκ ἔστι.) 
TxHeocaitus, Idyls. Idyl xxix, 1. 28. (c. 270 B.C.) 
The May of life blooms once and never again. 
(Des Lebens Mai bliiht einmal und nicht wieder.) 
SCHILLER, Resignation. St. 2. (c. 1800) 
Youth comes but once in a lifetime. 
LONGFELLOW, Hyperion. Bk. ii, ch. 10. (1839) 
Pass no day idly: youth does not return. (Pai 
jih mo hsien kuo: ch‘ing ch‘un pu tsai lai.) 
SCARBOROUGH,Chinese Proverbs. No.740.(1875) 
You’re only young the once. 
pints Wairewoare, In the Balance, p. 199. 
1941 
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1 
We are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest. 

W. H. Tuompson, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Xemark. (c. 1880) On the au- 
thority of Eric Parrripce, Dictionary of 
Clichés. 


2 
The youth gets together his materials to build 
a bridge to the moon . . . and at length the 
middle-aged man concludes to build a wood- 
shed with them. 
H. Ὁ. TuoreEau, Unpublished Manuscripts (a. 
1862) Quoted by EMekson, Thoreau. 


3 
Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of 
mind. 

SAMUEL ULLMAN, From the Summit of Four 
Score Years. The saying has been attributed 
also to Dr. Frank Crane and to Charles 
Bardlee Hunt. 


4 

Enter on the path of training whilst the minds 
of young men are pliant and whilst their age 
is ductile. (Viamque insiste domandi. | dum 
faciles animi iuvenum, dum mobilis aetas. ) 

VERGIL, Georgics. Bk. iii, 1. 164. (c. 29 B.C.) 
Youth, soft as wax for moulding to evil. (Juvenis 

. cereus in vitium ilecti. ) 

Horace, De Arte Puetica, |. 163. (c. 20 B.c.) 
Alas! how easily does youth err with its weak 
ways. (Teneris heu lubrica moribus aetas!) 

CLaupDIAN, De Raptu Proserpina Bk. iii, 1. 227. 

(c. A.D. 395) 
The tender youth of a childe is 
ceive any forme. 

Joun Lyty, Euphues (Arber), p. 37. (1579) 
As the steele is imprinted in the soft waxe, so 
learning is engrauen in ye minde of an young 
Impe. 

Joun Lyry, Euphues, p. 131. 

Tender youth is soon suggested. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iti, 1, 34. (1594) 
Youth being indeed the philosophers rasa tabula, 
is apt to receive any good impression. 
Ricuarp BratHowan, The English Gentleman, 
p. 3. (1630) 
Youth and white paper take any impression. 

Jonn Ray, English Proverbs, Ὁ. 31. (1670) 

FULLER, Gnomologia No. 6066. (1732) 
Youth and white paper, as the proverb says, take 
all impressions. 

Maria Epcewortu, The Parent’s Assistant: 

The Little Merchant. Ch. 1. (1796) 


apt to re- 


ZEAL 
10 


Zeal is by no Means the same with Fury and 
Rage. 
Zeal is fit only for wise Men, but is found mostly 
in Fools. 
Zeal, when it is a Virtue. is a dangerous one 
Futter, Guomologia. Nos. 6067-6071. (1732) 


ZEAL 
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His mind was in its original state of white paper. 
CHARLES LAMB, The South-Sea House. (1820) 

The mark must be made in youth. (Pi ting shao 

nien kao fa.) 

WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs. No. 
1432. (1875) 


YULE 
See also Christmas 


5 
Yule is good on Yule even. 
Joun CLarKE, Paroemiologia, p. 307. (1639) 
Ray, English Proverbs, p. 44. (1670) 
Yule is young on Yule Even, 
And as old in Saint Steven {Dec. 26]. 
JAMES KELLY, Scottish Proverbs, p. 378. (1721) 


6 
Yule! Yule! a pack of new cards and a Christ- 
mas fool. 
MicHaEL DenHuaM, Proverbs, p. 62. (1846) 
Yule is come, and yule is gone, and we have 
feasted well, 
So Jack must to his flail again, and Jenny to her 
wheel. 
MICHAEL DENHAM, Proverbs, p. 67. 


7 
A yule feast may be quot at Pasche [ Easter]. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 14. (c. 1595) 
“A Yule feast may be quat at Pasche.” That is, 
Christmas cheer may be digested, and the party 
Lungry again, at Easter. 
Tuomas Futter, Worthies, ii, 544. (1662) 
A yule feast may be quit at Pasch. A good office. 
cone at one time, may be requit at another 
James KELLy, Scottish Proverbs, Ὁ. 27. (1721) 
A Yule feast may be done at Pasch. Festivities 
need not . . . be confined to any season. 
DEAN RAmsay, Reminiscences, v, 198. \ 1857) 
Of the three interpretations, Fuller’s seems 
the best. 


8 
To flee charge, and fynde ease, ye wold now 
heere oste. 
It is easy to cry vie at other mens cost. 
Joun Heywoon, Proverbs. Pt. i, ch. 11. (15461 
It is eith to cry yule on an other mans cost. 
FERGUSON, Scottish Proverbs, p. 62. (c 1595) 
It is easy to cry Yule at other men’s cost. 
NATHAN BAILEY, Dictionary: Yule. (1736) 
9 
Ye ken a green Yule makes a fat kirk-yard. 
Watter Scott, The Antiquary. Ch. 23. (1816) 
See also under CHRISTMAS 


The zeal of fools offends at any time. 
Pore, Imitations of Horace: Epistles, ii, 1, 406. 
(1732) 
11 


I do not love a man who is zealous for nothing. 

GotpsmitH, The Vicar of Wakefeld. (1766) 
Johnson: 1 remember a passage in Goldsmith's 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” which he was afterwards 
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fool enough to expunge: “I do not love a man 
who is zealous for nothing.” 

Boswell: That was a fine passage. 

Johnson: Yes, Sir: there was another fine pas- 
sage too, which he struck out: “When I was a 
young man, being anxious to distinguish myself, 
I was perpetually starting new propositions. But 
I soon gave this over; for, I found that generally 
what was new was false.” 

BosweELl, Life of Dr. Johnson, 26 March, 1779. 
Goldsmith is supposed to have struck out 
the second passage because he felt it was too 
autobiographical. 


Inordinate Zeale is a pernitious Reformer. 
GasriEL Harvey,Pierces Supererogation.(1593) 
For Zeal’s a dreadful termagant, 
That teaches saints to tear and rant. 
But er, Hudibras, iii, ii, 677. (1664) 
For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had; 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 
Pope, Imitations of Horace: Epistles. Bk. i, 
epis. 6, 1. 26. (1732) 
The zeal-pot boils over. 
James Oris, as quoted by JoHn Apams, Letters, 
p. 23. (1774) 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachments by men of zeal, well-meaning but 
without understanding. 
Mr. Justice Louis D. BRANDEIS, Opinion, Olm- 
stead v. U.S. (1928) 


He . . . was clad with zeal as a cloke. (Oper- 
tus est quasi pallio zeli.) 
Old Testament: Isaiah, lix, 17. (c. 725 B.c.) 


3 

A single zealot may become persecutor, and 
better men be his victims. 

; THOMAS JEFFERSON, Notes on Virginia. (1782) 


With more zeal than discretion. (Maiore 
studio quam consilio. ) 

Pompey, Epistula ad Senatum. Sec. 4. (75 B.C.) 
I have more zeal than wit. 


Popz, Imitations of Horace: Satires. Bk. ii, sat. 


6, 1. 56. (1732) 


ZEAL 


5 

They have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge. (ζῆλον θεοῦ ἔχουσιν: ἀλλ' οὐ Kar’ 
ἐπίγνωσιν.) 

New Testament: Romans, x, 2. (c. A.D. 57) The 
Vulgate is, “Illis quod aemulationem Dei 
habent, sed non secundum scientiam.” 

“Zeale without knowledge is sister of Folly”: 
But though it be witlesse, men hold it most holly. 

Joun Davies, The Scourge of Folly. Prov. 57. 

(1611) Ray, English Proverbs, p. 24. (1678) 
Zeal without knowledge is fire without light 
Zeal without knowledge is frenzy. 

JouN Ray, English Proverbs, p. 146. (1678) 

FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6069. (1732) 
Zeal without Prudence is Phrenzy. 

THOMAS FULLER, Gnomologia. No. 6070. (1732) 
“Zeal without knowledge is a runaway 
horse”; ‘Zeal is like fire; it wants both feed- 
ing and watching.” 


6 

Violent zeal for truth hath an hundred to one 
odds to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 
. Swift, Thoughts on Religion. (1728) 


Not too much zeal. (Pas trop de zéle.) 
CHARLES-MAURICE DE TALLEYRAND. (c. 1792) 
See SAINTE-BEUVE, Critiques et Portraits, iii, 
324. Sometimes quoted, “Surtout pas de zele” 
(Above all, no zeal). A reflection of the 
French proverb, “Trop de zéle gate tout” 
(Too much zeal spoils everything) 


We are often moved with passion, and we 
think it to be zeal. (Passione interdum move- 
mur, et zelum putamus. ) 
THoMas A Kemps, De Imitatione Christi. Bk. 
ii, ch. 5. (c. 1420) 
Crime has its heroes; error has its martyrs: 
Of true zeal and false what vain judges we are! 
(Le crime a ses héros; l’erreur a ses martyrs: 
Du vrai zéle et du faux vains juges que nous 
sommes!) 
ΨΌΙΤΑΙΚΕ, La Henriade. Chant v, }. 200. 5. 
(1723) 


INDEX 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE {[NDEX 


With the exception of a few unimportant variations, every proverb, maxim, and familiar phrase 
in this book is indexed by at least one key-word, and not only the page upon which it appears is 
indicated, but also its position on the page, so that it may be found instantly without searching the 
entire page. The first entry in the index is “A 1, clear grit, 1778:5,” indicating the fifth quotation on 
page 1778. If a quotation has two key-words, it is indexed under both of them and may be found 
under whichever word occurs to the reader. “Beauty is only skin-deep” is indexed under both 
“beauty” and “‘skin-deep,” at 140:4, where fourteen other related proverbs, aphorisms, and variations 
are given. All unusual words by which a quotation might be remembered are also indexed, as well as 
all proper names. Therefore it is not necessary to remember a quotation exactly in order to find it, 
but only to remember one of its important words. 

If even this much is not remembered, but only in a general way what the desired quotation is 
about, it should be searched for in the text under the appropriate heading. To make such a search 
easier, the longer subjects are divided into sections. Friend,” for example, is divided into (1) general 
proverbs and aphorisms; (2) “Friend: Alter Ego’; (3) “A Friend at Court”; (4) “A Friend in 
Need,” (5) “Friends Have all Things in Common”; (6) “Friends Old and New”; (7) “Friends and 
Adversity”; (8) “Friends and Enemies”; after which follows “Friendship.” Under each section, 
the entries are arranged alphabetically by author, and under each author chronologically by later 
authors. Every entry is carefully dated, so that the chronological development of every proverb and 
aphorism is clearly shown. Where the quotation as given in English is a translation from Greek, Latin, 
or a modern European language, the origina! {ctlows in parentheses. (The reproduction of such 
Semitic or Oriental languages as Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, and Persian was, of course, outside the 
possibilities for a book of this sort.) An understanding of this arrangement, which is followed rigidly 
throughout the book, will greatly facilitate the search for any quotation. 

It happens not infrequently that the key-word is wrongly remembered. Burns’s “‘best-laid schemes 
o’ mice an’ men” is often misquoted “best-laid plans.” Such popular misquotations have been in- 
dexed under the wrong word as well as the right one, and Burns’s line will be found indexed under 
both “schemes” and “plans.” It is, of course, impossible to foresee all such errors of memory, and 
when the word as remembered cannot be found, the only thing to do is either to look up some other 
key-word in the index (the Burns line is indexed also under ‘‘mice”), or to scarch the text under the 
general subject-heading or section where the wanted quotation would naturally fall. 

Indexers differ about some of the niceties of alphabetical arrangement, the principal controversy 
being between those who insist on indexing straight through alphabetically and those who prefer to 
index by the first word. In the opinion of the present compiler the Jatter system is by far the better, 
because it makes the entry much easier to find, and has been followed not only in the index but 
also throughout the book in the subject-headings. That it is easicr anyone can quickly prove for 
himself. Here, for example, in the first column is the arrangement as given in the index of 
this book, and in the second column the arrangement according to strict alphabetizing: 


New New 

New fangled Newcastle 

New Haven New fangled 
New York City New Haven 
Newcastle Newness 
Newness News 

News Newspaper 
Newspaper New York City 


A few other details of the arrangement should perhaps be mentioned. Compound words follow 
simple words, thus ‘“skin-deep” follows “skin”; proper nouns follow common nouns; foreign 
language entries follow English ones even if the key-word is spelled exactly the same: thus the 
French “Action n'est pas la vie” follows all the English entries under “Action.” It should also be 
remembered that certain words are spelled in different ways, such as “blessed” and “blest.” Cross- 
references call attention to this, and both spellings should be consulted. English spellings are of 
course used in the text for English authors, but in the index American spellings are used throughout, 
since it would be ridiculous to have separate headings for such words as “Labor” and “Labour.” 
In the text the authors’ spellings are followed. no matter how archaic, but for the index all spellings 
have been modernized. 

Although all entries are necessarily brief, it is hoped that enough of the context has been 
given to render the quotation referred to readily identifiable. Nevertheless it is urged that, if the 
desired quotation is not found under one key-word, the reader look for it under another, and as a 
last resort search for it in the text. The editor will be grateful to be told of any entry missing from 
the index, or of any well-known proverb, maxim, or familiar phrase not to be found in the text, 
and also of course to have his attention called to any errors. Perhaps he can prevail upon his pub- 
lishers to include such additions and corrections in a later edition. 
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Α 

Aut, Clear grit. ......... 1778: § 
Α ἴο Teratd). un aseence xs 155: 7 
branded with letter A .. 7: 1 
gumut from A to B 12:11 
Abbey: bring an a. to a 

grange .. 1Β01:1Ὶι 
Abhot: tf a. sings well, so 

does novice 15 46:10 
such as a., such is monk 1546:10 
when a. has dice, convent 

plays 1546:10 
Abdera: a man of A. 2234: 1 
Abdiel, faithful only he .. 746: 4 
Abdomen: sinking at lower a 237: 2 
Ahed: lie a., estate suffers 142: 7 
time for folk to be a. 141:18 
Aberglaube ist die Poesie 

des l.ebens 2217: 8 
Abhorring: no a. in appetite 84: 9 
Abrit, excessit, evasit, eru it 833: 3 
Abilities: consciousness of a. 2: 8 
from each according to a. 2:1 
ΑὈΠΠΥ cadcpesce eee er 1 
a. when indolent 2: 6 
a. will see a chance 1: 4 
he who has a. finds his place ae τ 
to each according to his a. 2: 1 
Able because they seem to be 

a. Σὰ 2: 9 
a. to make @ cat speak 299: § 
a. to put him up ina bag ors: 
a. to whip all hell 1: 2 
as a. and fit as thou 2: 5 
attempt only what you are a. 1αΣ 1 
he who is a. to do much 2: 4 
no man ἃ. to do all things 1: 6 
take no more than a. to bear 257: 9 
we think we can do more 

than a. 2: 4 


Abode: we make for one a. §11:11 


Ahominate abominable things 581: 3 
Abomination of desolation = 553:15 
Nbondenza genera fastido 2034: 1 
Above: all things froma. 1908: 9 
what cometh from a. 1908: 9 
Above-board .............. 3 


Abra was ready ere T called 746: 


4 

Abraham gathered to his 
people 806: 3 

hosom of A. 224:14 


you are children of “A. .. 64: 6 
Abrége de l'histoire .. 


1035: 4 

Absalom, my son 2162: 4 

Ahscess: on brink of a. .. 482: 6 
Absence ........... cee eeee 3 
. diminishes little passions 4: 
ire 4! 


. doth sharpen love. . 

. drives her out of heart .. 
a. imcreases love 

a. is greatest of evils τ: 
a. makes heart grow fonder 
a. naught if we are true .. 
a. of mind uae 
a. to love as wind to fire. 
1 dote on his very a. 

long a. is a shrew 
mourned a. as his grave 
scourge me, so it be in my 


a 
a. doth nurse the 
a 
a 
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a. 
shone by their a. 
short a. 19 safest ..... 
Absences good influence in love 
a. keep Nove bright 
bsens corpore, praesens 
spiritu 
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Absens, continued 

a. ont toujours tort ..... 3: 
Absent are never without fault 3: 
a., exposed to detraction 3 
a. fear every ill. . 3 
a. get farther off every day ..5: 
a. in body, present in spirit .3: 
a. is always to blame 3 
champion the a. 3 
don’t speak ill of the a. 3 
he rages against the a. 4 
long a. soon forgotten 
neither a. without fault 
speak ποῖ evil of the a 
though a., we are present 
Absentes: ut a. adessemus 
Absenti nemo non nocnisse 
Absentibus: majora credi de a. 
Absentis: saevit in a. 
Absolution clears sin 
Absolutism moderated by as- 

sassination 1641: 
Absque haculo ne ingreditor 1911: 
Abstain from beans 128: 
thou shalt a., renounce 1893: 
Abstinence is best medicine 573: 
hollow-eyed a. 
stronyest fence is a. 586: 
Abstract and brief chronicles 13: 
false a. from false concrete 751:1 
Absurdity to put worst to 
death 


oe se ee ee 


ee ree 


= 
AMAR ὦ νυν HDAAUWW DUIW ἃ .» OOO 


δον , 
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1918: 7 
Absynthii et fellis 929: 3 
Absynthium: amara quasi a. 680: 6 
Abundance generates satiety 2034: I 
out of a. of heart mouth 


speaks : TITI:10 
Abundantia: ex a. cordis os 
loquitur 2193: 6 


in omne opere erit a. -1331: 3 


Abus inevitable loi de nature ..6: 8 
ΑΌυδο. τι τυτν Kee a tase 6 
a. indirect homage ice BOS 
better the thing, wreater a. ...6: 7 
cannot equal, therefore ἃ. .455:11 
coarse and unrefined a. ἐς B26 
stumbling on a. 6: 7 
Abused: everything may be a. 6: 7 
only good things a .992:13 
Abuses part of nature’s law 6: 8 
Abydos: don’t sail to A. . 485:11 
Academe .......... δύο εις 
best ἃ. mother’s knee ...6: 9 
seek for truth in groves of 

2386: 6 


Aeadeniias green retreats of A. 6: 9 


Accent dwells inthe mind = 1346:12 
a. is soul of language .. .1346:12 
ACCIGENt 2 icc csc ise tees 6 
a., inevitable occurrence 6:10 
ἃ. Ol AMOR. «Mov 8 pa od he νων 93-9 
a. of my trade ........ 1303: 9 
happy ἃ |e we ee eee 7: 3 
Accidents sometimes occur ἐν 71 24 
a.willhappen . ..... 7:4 
chapter of a. long est. ...8: 1 
if a. Happen, avoid repetition 7: 5 
moving & . by flood and field . 7: 6 
Accipe better than two dabo 957: 1 
Accipis, ut taceas ...... 41:11 
Accipitrem: odimus ἃ. in 

arnis 1091: 9 


Accommodation: spirit of a. 1676: 7 
Accommodements: on trouve 


Dee) | testa: Y oe eee is 397: . 
Accompanist “makes: singer 2162: is 
Accounts: cast up a. 636: 5 


Accoutumance rend familler oe It 
2REQ 


Accusare: nemo tenetur 

seipsum a. ........... 1370: 2 
Accusat: qui semet a. ........ 8: 7 
Accusation: railing a. ........ 8: 5 
serious a. does harm ........ 8: 6 


Accuse: no man bound to a. 

self age hag Aeedatan Ddagets 1370: 2 
to excuse is to a. 1 
Accuses: who a. self cannot 


a ιν 


be accused eT «a 
PCO ον rata οι κυ ahd ....8 
an a. up one’s sleeve ...... 8:12 
bate me ana... 8:0 
coldest that ever turned up 
-932: 7 
look. an a.too far ........ 8:11 
play my a. of trumps ..... 8:10 
played king, played a. ..... 12:1] 
within ana .. . «Ὁ ...... 8: 8 


you know a. more en 
devil : 


. .1227: 6 
Aceite y amigo antiguo 36: 2 
Acerba: post a. prudentior 275: 6 
Achates: fidus A. 746: 9 

5 


Ache: charm a. with air 


stuff bellies with tomor- 

row’s a. 664: 7 
Acheron: food for A. 842: 1 
greedy A. does not relin- 

quish his prey .. . 512: 9 
he departed unto A. ..... 1126:12 
Acheruntis pabulum 842: 1 
Achieve: you cannot as you 

would a. 540: 8 
Achievements salt woman’s 

tail sacking A ς 2583:11 
AGHING8: 5 ick di νον νννννν 9 
A. absent was A. still 9: 3 
A. always fully armed 1909:12 


what of A. without Homer 1821: 9 

Acid from rumor’s unclean 
tongue 

coe. ne day proves an 

103515 

Resins. good till bread found 233: 3 


2018: 5 


ibaa = ontana non spegne 
fuoco vicino .. . . .813: 2 
Acquaintance .......... 9 


a., person to borrow from 224: 3 
choosing one’s a. as clothes τὸ: 2 
desire you of more a. .. 9: 6 
for more a. 2 


635: 
more a. than danger το: 3 
near a. diminishes fear 758311 
old a. to be remembcred 9: 7 


short a. brings repentance το: 5 
Should auld a. he forgot 9:2 
sudden a., long repentance 915: 1 
Acquainted: long to hecome a. 10: 1 
Acquitte, s’enrichit 529: 2 
Acre sown with royal seed 353: 8 


God’s a. 353: 8 
half an a. is good land 1343210 
Acres of diamonds s7o: ὃ 
ancestral a. 1342110 
he sits above that deals ἃ. r11g:10 
many a. will not make wise- 
acre . re & eK ESCO 
three a. and a cow......... 760: 8 
Across: we went a. ...... $29:10 
AGO: ciceeia ca exes ss aeowat 


a. as if I did not know it 1210: 9 


a. as if your acts seen .10: 8 
ἃ. in the noon 188: 1 
a. of dying also a. of life sSo2: 3 
a. of God injures no one .. . 10:15 
a. so as to elicit best .157:10 


be great in a., asin thought 2307: 1 


2670 ACTA 


Act, continued 

caught in the a 10:13 
every a. as though your last 10:10 
every a. is just or un ust 1284: 7 


eee ee es 


last a. crowns the play ....1807: 9 

not everywhere is same a. 
suitable ............- 1524: 6 

read the riot a. ......... 1993: 9 


so a. that everyone follows 159:11 


sow an a., reap a habit ..1048: 6 
taken in the very ἃ. ....... Loi1l 
they who a. win prizes: .. 101g 
shovight and a. ...... ..2306:11 
toa. or not toa. ......... to: 6 
what a. that roars so loud ..10:12 
Acta exteriora indicant se- 
CTCUR. cece ees eres 2037:10 
ἃ. ne agamus............ 126: 4 
ἃ. senem faciunt .......... 539. 3 
Acting: help him who 15 a. ..10:14 
Action ee ee re | 
a. but coarsened thought ....10:16 
a. fruit of knowledge seeds aks 11: 4 
a. is eloquence... ...... 12a: 1 
a. is not life .. . ....ὕ. 11:34 


a. may not pe happiness 111} 
a. overcomes cold .. ....... I1i10 
clean, sincere and honest a. 11: 9 


end of man 15 ana. ..... 11: 4 
every a. hath his end ...... 11:12 
generous a. own reward .. .12: 5 
a. finds eecomipense ἐν 12: ς 
great end of life is ἃ -.. lig 
kingly a. to assist fallen . .1785: 2 
no worthy a. done ..... “454: 3 
one mad a. not enough . ὡς δι 
suit the a. to the word ....12: 2 
*tis a. makes the hero ....... 11: 2 
Action n’est pas la vie ...... {1:14 
Actiones: humanas a. non 
FIdere: « icavtasi«, τιν ἃ 
Actions are more precious 
than words . 26:16:11 
a. have lucky and unlucky 
stars. ΤΙ: 9 
ἃ. interpreters of thought .11:11 
a. judged according to in- 
tentions . 1258: 8 
a. neither good nor bad 12: 4 


a. not words true criterion 2616:11 
a. right in promoting hap- 

piness . 1ρ091:14 
a. speak louder than words 2616:11 
a. subject to bad interpre- 

tation ... 11: 2 
brave a. never want trumpet rts § 
commend good Δ. ta: « 
countless a. appear ridicu- 


lous τι: 9 
good a. ale tad maintained 10:17 
great ἃ. 8 great minds 
make a. ft the times ok 


not always a. show the man oe 13 


not to laugh at humana. ..32: 3 
our a. are like rhymes... . 11: 9 
our own a, our security ....11: 6 


thy a. to thy words accord 2616: 8 
Actions sont comme bout- 
τές ........ ἐπὴν ἐς er ee 11: 9 
Actor eer re en IY ». 
a. can instruct a priest ....12: 8 
pean dull, unperfect a. bee BSE 3 
rage are joftal of society . 
y duke or emperor ....13:11 
Actresses and al! that breed . 


a. paint but do not draw .. 1227 
Acts abridged edition of our 

possibilities .......... 10: 7 

a. of today precedents ....1871: 9 

asa man a. he suffers ....1968: 1 
good thy a., tho ill thy 

Sauder seis an ae 


speec 
eat a. from great occasions 11: 
nd a. are remembered ..1297: εἶ 
our a. our angels are ...... 10: 7 
refreah good a. with new ..10:17 
Actum, aiunt, ne agas ... 2479:12 
Actus Dei nemini facit ἐπ: 
juriam .4370: 3 


Aculei arant in caudis 
Adam θιφο ὃ ὃ ὃ ῳῷ Ὁ "58 8δ9 eeetse 
A. brought death into world 14: 


4 
A. gave nanies to all cattle 1654: a 
A. had ‘em  ΑΥ νυ. 14: 6 
Ἂς; “Wags 2 “ * - oy tee τως 14: 6 
A, was a gardener rer? ae 
A. was born to labor ...... 14: 1 
A. was but human ........ 13: 8 
AS Me?) eee ee oe ξι: 9 
between A. and me differ- 

ence ww eee 238: ὃ 
cup of cold Δ. . ..... 13: 
don’t know him from A, Οὐ Τ4: 5 
gardener A. and his wife .14: 3 
in A.’s fall we sinned all ..13: 
let us be grateful to A. 2619: 7 


Lord caused sleep to fall 


upon A... ...... 2575: 3 
dant | gs Vas, Cee ὕ 13: 7 
A. was a gardener ... 986: 8 
oi a & sata ene 14: 2 
old a new A. ΕΝ 14: 2 
we are all A.’s children _.. .64: 6 
when A. delved and Eve 
span νον, 944:14 
whilst A. slept, Eve arose . 13: 7 


whipp’d offending A. 
Adamant: hard of Heart like 


a. ae tils: 4 
no woman of a. 


ι4: 2 


1116: 4 
Adamantine: no a. woman 1125: 4 
Adapt self to thy estate 14:11 
Adder: bright day brings 

forth a. . 2149. 6 
like a. under flowers fair atgg: 7 
like the deaf a. ......... 216ς: 2 
Address, man, a. .......... 440: 6 
Adele a du δος segs νος 97: 4 
Adflatu ἀϊνθο ...... 1029:10 
Adhibenda est in jocando 

moderatio ..1266: 
Adieu, pays de Fiance ..... 88510 
Adjective: strike it out 2235: 3 
Adjutor i in tribulationibus 1130: § 
Admiral, say but one good 

word 1780: 4 
put one a. to death 693: 3 
Admirals extolled for stand. 

ing ice va. 844: ἢ 
Admirart: nil a. 2588: 
Admiration ...... ΒΥ ο 
ἃ. dauvhter of i norance 2589. 6 
a. dauchter of knowledge . 15: 8 
a. did not hoop at them re 3 
a. gives rise to silence 15:13 
a. polite recognition ......15: 7 
a. short-lived passion 15: 6 
mutual a. society .. 15: 9 
nothing worthy of great a. 5:12 
Admiration fille du savoir 1s: 8 
a.. fondement de _philoso- 

p ie : 2588: 5 
Admiratione: attonitis a. 106:15 


Admire: not to a. all the art 
know . 2888: 6 


we love those who a. us... .3§:10 
diiiac Sa nines not under- 8 
Minerition leads to friend- 

ShiD: Ὁ. - -seaet een ee 10ς8:12 
Ado Rr rn ear ee |. | 

make a. and have a. ....... 86:15 

much a. about nothing 


pe ὦ πα 1§:16; 1700: 2 


without more a. . 16:16 
Adolescentia, see Adulescentia 
Adorn: he touched nothing 

he did not a. ........ 654: 8 
Adorned: most hideous 

when a. most ........ 35:10 
Adornment is that which 

adoms—s..s_—.s cc eee ee 
lack of a. becoming ...... se 


Adresse surmonte la force arty: 
Adsum: qua ducitis, ae Bois 746: "19 
Adulare, non sa re és g&o 
Adulatio similis am citiae if ὍΣΣ 
Adulation, death of virtue 828: 
wicked wind of a. 828: 8 


ADVERSITY 


--Ὁ..-.. --ἱὐ . ---ὔ--. 


Adulator blandus inimicus ..8a8: 9 
Adulescens juxta viam suam 340: 1 


Adulescentia itemiperaus .42: ἃ 
ἃ. vana sunt 337: 4 

ands erent tun: frustra re- 

petas : ΤΩΝ 44:10 
AdGleccenttix: : odiosa est 

aetas i. ~ se. 6 τ δον 
Adulescentum: decet vere- 

cundim a. . 2664: 1 
Adullam: cave of A. 16 
Adulteier: old a. that doteth 2311: I 
Adulteries of art 626: τ 
Adulterium sine duobus non 

rotest λον ΜΠ 16: 8 
Adultery .........0c0000 5 16 


a. common where climate’s 
Sultry... eee x 1 
a. impossible without two .. 


ἃ. is never chea 16:51 
a. like worm in poppy: 
see'ls 1.4.16: 3 
commit a. with the eye ....16:13 
committed a. in his heart .16:13 
die for a.! no 16:12 
na another, committeth 
gars 
dieat out at night for a. ..1208: ς 
thou shalt not commit a. . 16: 6 
Advantage ...........6.. 17 
a. of emotions, they lead 
us astray 793:15 
every a. has disadvantage 17: 7 
for whose a. will it be 17: 6 
let not a. slip : . .2625: 2 
they wet a. that take a. . .17: 4 
with best a. deceive time 440: 8 
you have a. of me. . 17: 3 
Advantages lawful in love 
and war 1461213 


a. must have disadvantages 394: 2 
Advena fui in terra aliena = a224:12 
a. qui est intra portas tuas ἈΝΤ 3 


Ἀάἀνοηῖΐιγα ....{0νννν νων 1 
scize on high a. .1724: § 
to die awfully big a.  .  .5§18: 6 

Adventures are to adventur- 

ous 17: 9 
who seeks a. finds blows . 17: 8 

Adverbs: God loveth a. 979: 2 

Adversary ..............., 17 
agree with thine a. quickly 17:10 
oh that mine a. had writ- 

ten a book 218: 1 
stony τ... inhuman wretch 319: 7 
your a, the devil $65: 2 
Adversities accustomed do 

not disturb ον 181: 

Adversity .......... eee 17 
aman crossed with a. .... 18: 0 
a. a tonic and bracer 19: & 


a. and prosperity have no 
fixer road 1904: 9 
a. bitter to the prosperous 1904: 3 
ἃ. blessing of New Testa- 
ment 
a. brings strange bed-fel- 
ows ᾿ 
a. doth discover virtue . 
a. easier borne than pros- 


1903:1) 


1§91:10 
1903:12 


erity forgot  ..... 3904: 2 
a. fads man at last ...... 18: 
a. first path to truth ...... 18:10 
ἃ. flattereth no man .......18: a 


a. is not without ΤΟΙ ΡΠ. 1903! 12 
a. is post of honor ... 19: 1 
a. is rain of spring 18:33 
a. is wont to reveal genius 1904:11 
ἃ. makes men better : § 


,.«.ωε»ν» 


a. makes wise, not rich 19: § 
a. of best friends not dis- 

pleasing ............ , 890: 1 
ἃ. reveals genius ........941° 3 
a. tests brave men ....... 18:15 
brave man matched against 

a. se isl serait rade 18: 7 
faint in dav of a. ........5: 18: § 
friends anda. ..... gos! §-907: 7 
greater in a. ena pros: 

perity ΜΕ .1905: 3 


ADVICE 


Adversity, continued 
hopeful in a., anxious in 


prosperity .....6...... 1904:11 
in a. man knows brother ..249: 6 
in a. men find eyes ........ 18:14 
in a. saved by hope. ..... 18: 3 
in a. we know our friends 907: 6 
in day of a. consider ....1904: 4 
lucky cannot deal with a. ..18: 6 
man unhappy without a. ....18:12 
man tried in furnace of a. 18:15 
no education like a. ....... 18:10 
prosperity and a. ........ 1903:10 
sweet are uses of a. ....... 19: 9 


tempestuous seas of a. ....18: 4 
virtue of a. is fortitude ..1903:11 
when highest, reflect on a. 1903:10 
without a., seen world one 

side 


re ee en eee 19: 3 
Advice ........-6- ν᾿», 
ἃ. ἃ groat too dear ....... 20:16 
a. forthcoming from all ....22:14 
a. from divine sources ον 11: 2 
a. given in crowd disgusts ...20: § 
a. 18 a sacred thing rea seat I 
a. judged by results ....... 20: 8 
a. most needed least heeded 20: 2 
a. never grateful .......... 21:7 
a. of him who loves you ..432:13 
a. of woman will ruin town 2575: 3 
a. profitable to self ....... 21:14 
a., smallest coin . = ..... 20: 3 
a. such as cat to mouse .. 22:12 
a. to persons about to 
marry.—l)on’t 1S3ts 1 
a. wanting when wanted ... 20: 2 
a. whispered worthless) ... 20:17 
ask a., mean approbation ..20:11 
bad a. cannot be altered ... 22: 
bad a. worse for adviser 23: 
candid a. unpleasant . ...2021 
dare to give true a... 20: 
don't give a. before asked 20:1 
easy to give a. . 22:1 


enemy’s a. foolish to take 22: 
for good a. consult old man 27: 
give a. but not conduct 
give myself admirable a. 20: 
give such a. as for myself = 21: 
give such a. as may behove 422: 


» 
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good a. absolutely fatal . a3: 
geod a. beyond price. , .20:1 
xood a. is never too late . 22: 
hazard not wealth on a. 21:1} 
he who gives 2. bigger fool 4232: 
how to profit from a. 21:1: 
impart a. on top of moun. 
_ fain... 2052: 1 
In giving a., seek to help | 22:11 
In vain he craves a. ως ΖΟΣΙ͂Δ 
mind watered by a. ον 21112 
never give a. in a crowd ao: 5 
no gift more precious than 

ne 20:15 
nothing less sincere than a. 21: 9 
nothing loathlier than bad a. 22:12 
nothing so liberal as a. ... 21: 8 
only wise profit by a. ...... 22: 3 
shun a. and be wise ....... 22: ς 
silly thing to give a. ...... 23: 2 
take first a. of woman ....2576: 1 
takes skill to give a. aoilg 


to ask a. is to ask flattery . λοῖτι 
too late for a. after danger . 22: 7 
whatever a., be brief 


21: 4 

when thing is done, a. too 
late ie sae 1340: 8 
wonian’s a. not worth much 2575: 4 
worthless is a. of fools 43: 1 

dvices: sage a. hushand 
deapises ..... ... 2576: 6 

A vise: best is man who can 
himself a. 21: Δ 


tho old and wise, still a. . 430:14 
Advisement good before need 429:12 
viser: harsh a. injures no 
one rare τὰ 
Advocate becomes accuser ... 
Advorsa: in ἃ. mutantur .. 
Aerean: eailine the A 


Aegritudinem non in natura 1040: 
Aemulatio alit ingenia . . 2547: 
Aemulationem Dei habent ..2666: 
Aera nitent usu 
Aerugo animi, rubigo in- 
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RON ne 58, oo, 2s atid 2543: 
Aes: velut a. sonans .. .. .320: 
Aesculapius: disciple of S.Q. 

pius ... Neer es SROR IOS 
oweacocktoA... .. .. 376: 7 
Aestas non semper fuerit ..866: 1 
non semper erit a. ...... 22413 
Aetas male habet ......... 38: 3 
aurea nascitur a. .......... 47: 3 
omnia fert a. animum ...... 30: 2 
Aetate sapimus rectius ..... 36: 1 
Acterna: pracstant a. caducis 709: 7 
Aeternitas: beata a. .709: 7 
Acthiopem lavas ...... 1672:11 
Aethiops mutare  pellem 

S\lam ... 1673: 6 
Aevum: ignobilis a. exigeret 494: 2 
Afar off ere we sor: 8 
Afectacion es mala ἐν 28: 2 
Affaires, argent des autres 261:13 

les a. sont lesa. ....... 261: 8 
Affairs of state 2. 2.262: 6 
a. should be while soaking ..261: 3 
continual a. wear me out 261514 
huswives’ a. have never an 

end 2... 2583: 9 

men see farther in a. of 

Others λον, “S' vax tusaues 1453: § 
Affectation ........ cCeusieee 

a. worse than smallpox ....23: 8 
alla. is bad ~~... .. 23: 3 
a. necessary to the mind ....23: 4 
they are the a. of a. .... 23: 4 
Affection ........ νιον ἐ 98 

ἃ. beaming in one eye ....730: I 
a. founded upon virtue ....24: 5 
a. is my captain 1... 24: 6 
a. magnifies trifles  ..... 24: 2 
a. mistress of ΒΞ οἱ ἐν ν.24: 6 
entire ἃ. hateth nicer hands 24: 7 
keep in tear of your a. 24: 6 
my a. hath unknown bottom 24: 6 
nothing can a.’s course con- 

trol ...24: 6 

salt and hidden loose a. ....24: 6 
set a. on things above 23:12 
talk not of wasted ἃ... ... 23:10 
when a. speaks, truth not 

always there . 240-4 

wonders im true a. 23: 9 
Affections be four, joy, hope 24: 8 
a. dense and colored mists 24: 1 
a. preparatives to virtue ....23: 9 
man subject to a. .......... 23: 9 
to a. does bridle lend ....... 24: 7 
yet have 1 ferce ἃ. ......-.. 24: 6 
young a. run to waste 23:10 
Afiictiin: add net to a. of 
alilic ted ee ae go: 6 


a. is enamored of thy parts 275:14 
a. may one day smile again 1905: 3 
a. teaches wicked to pray .190§: 2 
AfMlictions blessings in disguise 19: 4 


a. induce callosities ; 17:12 
Affront: well-bred man will 

not a. me.  _~_...... - 13§0°:17 
Afraid of far enough ...... 87: 1 


a. of him that died last year 787: 1 
a. of own shadow 86: 9 


see se ee 


a. of truth, a. of fortune ..783:13 
more a. than hurt ....... 788: 7 
who were a. did not come 783:11 
Africa ....-.cscceecc eens ett 

A. and golden joys ........ 24:12 
I hold thee fast, A. ...... 24310 


something new out of A. .... 
Africa semper aliquid novi 
Afternoon of her best days ..35: 2 

longer forenoon, shorter a. 393" ς 
Aftersight and foresight ... 866: 6 
Afterthought and forethought 866: 5 


Again and a. ......0 2.06. 19S7:14 
Whit; ἃ. 230 i<% sae Seater 19§7:10 
Against: he not with me is 

Ὡ. Me. ...« «τον ιν sees 2407: 8 


AGE 2671 


Agamemnon: by writings 


you know A. . .. i821: 7 
many heroes before A. ....1821: 7 
Agas: quidquid a. agere pro 
VITIDUS: ~ oven. Ἄν νων 526: 
Agat: aut a. aut desistat ..2270 
Age ....... beer alae s ......25 
a. and death lot of mortals 510: 
a. and happiness rare , 28: 
a. and wedlock tame man . .37: 
a. bids Venus take leave ...39: 
a. breeds aches ............ 37: 
a. brings you grief ........ 38: 
a. cannot be hid .......... 26: 


a. cannot quit its corner ... 
a. cannot wither her 


a., death without quiet ....38: 
a., death’s twilight 
a. decays nature... ... 
a. depends on quality of 

liquor ...... 
a. does not come alone 3 
a., enemy of mortal frames. 38: 
a. forbids pleasures 
a. goes on triple feet ... .28: 
a. has disgraces of its own .39: 
a. has great sense of calm 40: 
a. has weathered capes ....35: 
a. hath white head, black 


OAGQAKHOAYN ANH AA Qwha BANDUNG NV 


Sie wie SG meet 42: 
a. hurries upon adulterer 16: 
a., I do abhor thee ........ 43: 
a. in, wit 1s out .......... 39: 
a. is a crown of glory ἐν βριι 
a. is ἃ sickness ........ 40: 


a. ig an incurable disease . .37: 


δ᾽ιωδ HOBO ON DW "ν» 


a. is crown of willows .. .40: 
a. is froward, uneasy ...... 38: 
a. is full of pleasure ......36: 
a. is full of sapience ...... 36: 
a. is grown so picked ...... 46: 
a. is last port of rest ...... 35:12 
a. is opportunity no less . 44: 5 
a. is unnecessary .... .....30:10 
a. is weak and οἷά ....... 43: 2 
a. jocund sport for death . 39: 9 
a. lacks kindness as dew ...30: 8 
a. lacks the heavy banquet 35: 8 
a. like four seasons ..... 27: 6 
a. looks before and after ..866: 3 
a. loves to give precepts .. .29: 6 
a., malady of which one dies 37: 4 
a. more teared than death 38: 6 
a. more just than youth ...40: 9 
a. must keep strait diet ery ae | 
a. naturally makes crooked 25: 
a. of chivalry is gone ...... 346: 
ἃ. οὗ discretion . ..... 35: 
a. of great men is going ....46: 
a. pulls down the pride ....37: 
a. redeems our youth ..... al 
a. requireth hard snatie ....30: 

. should think, youth do ..4a: 

. steals all things away ....39: 

. thinks too much of money “δι; 


πε δα analy 25 
. will steal on thee 8 


. withers only outside . .31: 
be mindful of old a. 30: 
bent old a. will come silent 41: 
bring a. with sorrow to grave 31: 
crabbed a. and youth 43: 
dangerous a. sir (ROS 
do you grow gentler with a. 28: 


a 
a 
a 
a. will not be defied 
a 
a 
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downhill path of a. ..... . 30: 
each a. has its own follies . 839: 
each a. has its pleasure . ..46: 
essence of a. is intellect ... 35:12 
evil old a. presseth βατὰ ...38: 6 
failing eye whose name is a. 38: 7 
feel a. like icicle down back 37: 9 
fitting a. learn wisdom ....35:12 
golden a. begins ........-- 47: 3 
golden a. is before us ...-.- 47: 3 
golden a. never was present 47: 
wood old a. ..-.. 1055 1.87! 
reen old a. ...--. seer eee 28: 4 
heavy old a. has come ...... 38: 6 
honorable a. not years ..... 32a: 1 
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narrative old a. 
not everything with a. bad . 
not yet has a. sprinkled 

snow 1055: 2 


sb ew oe 


hope to grow old, fear a, ....a9: § 
I can not tell her a. ...... 34: ὃ 
idle youth, laborious a. 41: 3 
if he live, he shall have a. .. 30: 7 
if old a. could ........... 42: 7 
in a... no taste .  ὑ..... 40: 9 
in a., shame of short duration 39: 3 
in creepeth a., alway ...... 42: 2 
1TOM ἃ. ...... Ae Se EES 46: § 
machine ἃ. ....000 τὰ νι κει 46: ς 
my ἃ. is as lusty winter ....28: 4 
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now truly is the a. of gold “7: 7 
O miserable ἃ: τὴ τς 46: 4 
of a “certain δ. 34: 7 
old a. an illness in itself. 37: 4 
old a. an incurable disease 37: 4 
old a. bad piece of freight ..38: ὁ 
old a. comes on apace . .29: 4 
old a. evil in all things ....38: 9 
old a. harbor vf all ills 37: 4 
old a. is creeping on apace . 37: 7 
old a. lacks drunkenness ... 35: ὃ 
old a. lengthened infirmity .37: § 
old a. makes me sour 37:1 
old a. mask ugly enough 37:02 
old a. never comes alone 427: 7 
old ἃ. of an cagie .. 41: a 
old a. of curds - 286:12 
old a. teaches many things 37: 1 
old before arrive at a. . 23: § 
on us hayyish a. steals ..... 29: 4 
present a. the oldest ..... J4: ἃ 
rutten old a =... eee 38: 6 
settled a. his sables ........ 45:2 
slow-consuming ἃ... ΘΟ Οὐ νον νος 38: 3 
strip off again this old a. ....25: 6 
this a. best pleases me ... 75: 5 
this a. farce for next ...... 40: 4 
this a., how ill-bred ο...... 46: 4 
to each a. its own book ....219: 5 
vain that a. conquer sin... 39: 4 
what a. was not dull 46: 8 
where a. sins, youth ill 44: 8 
while we call for wine and 
women uw. is uponus .140090: 8 
while we drink, a. crecps 
onus. : 29: 4 
withered a. eee Bese s 45. 1 
Age si quid agis i sae? 5309: ὁ 
hoe a. is the great rule 5411} 
Agens agendo repatitur 1966:40 
Aginis lactibus ΦΙΠΠΕΘΙ͂Σ 
canen «τῳ: ι8 
Agis: quid a. . 3359:84 
Agnostic: invented word a. 2124: ; 
Agnus: ecce a. Dei ι341: 


Agony: charm a. with words 323: ς 
pile up the a. 72:10 
Agree. for the law is cl 1339: 8 
a. hike dog and cat . ...2@8: 9 
a. like hare and bound ...48: 38 


a. hike harp and harrow ....48: 3 
don't say you a. with me .. 4%: 6 
they a. li Hs ..43: 7 
Agreeable person agrees . ATING 
Agreement .............. 47 


a. consists in disagreement 58 3:10 
Setter lean a. than fat sen- 

tence 5361: 3 
ill a. better than good judg- 

ment 8361: 3 
Agriculture, first of all arts oa 2 
aren figuli . .1832: 6 

pupillorum ne introeas 1832: 6 
Ague ey ators 
a. in spring physic ...... 5 
a. i not so fall of pain .14 1: 12 
Covent Garden a 


autumnal a. long 
intemperate a. make physi- 
ciuns cruel ,..,.,.. 
Ailments: fond becaune a. 
the same ᾿ 


Alm. ...... ieiANsuswe .99 
a. high to hit ‘your mark ...49:13 
a. single to succeed ...... 49:12 
miss'd man, ain οἷν ae 49:10 
to miss one's a. Boe 3 
true a. at things too high . it 
Aime: qui bien a. a tard 
oublie eS at Seta ass 1461: 8 
Aimer c'est choisir. ...... 1367: 3 
Aims: pursue worthy a. ..... $0: 2 
them ez a., hits ......... 39 5:15 
BAR occ ae oi wee eee 
a. at window cross-bow shot 1 103: 3 
ἃ. death to wounded man . 50: 9 
a. too pure for slaves ...... 694: a 
beat the ἃ. .............. 133: Δ 
free as ἃ. owe ee eee 888: 3 
ποῖ ἃ... dpa tee er eee ee $0: 7 
I snuff the a. ..... «οἰ so: 8 
ill a. slays souner than sword 50: 9 
in the a. ... if Scherer pagar © 
ἴνὸ οὐ ἃ... Ὁ <oyeces wc 50: 4 
melted into thin a. ........ 50:10 
take the a. .... | ssteweves 50: § 
to butt the vacant a. 1335:12 
vanished into thin a. ες §0:10 
Air-castles built of words 2607: 9 
Airs: madam is in her a. οὔ: 8 
Ajax prayed for light 1422: ς 
A. the great, himself a host 1240: 2 
Al: you know me, AL... 1326:1:.4 
Alabaster: munumental a. . 2125: 6 
Alas and wesliwey 1342: 6 
Alaska sable, the skunk . 0 ῳ 117 
Alha linea 1434: 2 
Albion: perhde ἃ. ὁ ..... 690: ὃ 
Alchemist that tn ἃ trice , «τοι: 3 
Alcides: shirt of «Δ. 2093: 4 
Alemnous lay down ....... 143: 1 
give apples to ALL... ek. 87: τ 
tale told to A. ΩΝ 3188: 7 
Alcohol best of preservatives 634: ὃ 
Aliler: den farlige ἃ. ..... 29: 
Alderman’s pace ........ 2441: 9 
Aldgate: old as AL 0.2.2... 28: 7 
BIG oie cnev cin ead σις: 50 
Adam's a. .. «οὖς gi: 9 
a. is ancientest drink ..... sors 
a. is meat and cloth 50 141 
a. makes folk speak ; 1:10 
a. that would make cat speak 41:12 
buys a., buys nothing else s1:16 
Derby a. and London beer . 51: Ἢ 
fed purely upon a. νι κα: 3 
full of ἃ. and history ....51: 2 
must be if we sell a. ...... 240: 9 
BaAPpy a ws svvee St: § 
nut-brown a. . ....... gr: 8 
pot of a. and safety eared 111} 
praise a. that is drunk . ς26: 9 
quart of a. dish for king 51:11 
she brews good a. $113 
such a. ax πε ἐκ, drink gtihy 
when a. is tn, wit out eases 7 
wyte it a. of Southwerk ....636: 1 
Ale luporum catulos 1243: § 
Ale-drinkers: cobblers best .51: 6 
Ale-house is pleasant . 3441: 3 
Ale-sellera no tale tellera ... gt: 7 
Alea est mendaciurum mater 93:14 
a. jacta e«t .§72: ὁ 
en ee ee 2223: 7 
a., vina, Venus, egenus es -Q32: 1 
Aleam invenit Daemon .§7t: Δ 
Aleator potior. tanto nequior 934: 3 
Alexander the Great or 382 
A. and his mulcteer ..... 14: 1 
A. sought τε worlds to 
conqucr Seat, tebe deat anaes $2: 2 
how big was A., pa eens 42: 3 
if A. wishes to a god ..52: 4 
Alga: vilior a, est ........ aga: j 
Alget qui non ardet ....... 1864: 8 
Alta aliis placent ere ,.4721: 8 
Alibi: vy worn’t there an a. 1370: 7 
Abbi ΙΒΘΊΒΉΕΙΝΙ, exaequatur 
a7: 4 
Aliena nobis, nostra plus 
aliis placet .......... 1838: 3 
Alienus: laudet te a. ...... 1864: 2 
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ὙΠ 974: § 
Alis: nostris a. capliur ... O50: 1 
Alive to his fingertips $04: 4 
All came from and will go to 

others 1833: 8 


a. for cach and each for a. 17171:1} 
a. things come alike to a. 


555: a 

a. things to a. men .14: 8 

a. things to a. men . 1S9: 3 
Allah: if A. help no one can 

harm Ἐπ Ratna ως Ss ik 977: 8 

they try to deceive A. 74:5 


9 
Allegory on banks of Nile t713:80 


Allen: let humble A. 41:10 
Pe ae the pith of a 41:7 
ACY boise νον τς (ties δῷ 
it isn’t up my a .......... 52: § 
she lives in our a. ........ 52: 6 
Alley-catting arvund .. 1496: 4 
Alliances: entangling a. with 

none . Obi. 
steer clear of permanent a. 61: 1 
Aldus me a. quidem caput .640: 1 
Alliteration’s artful aid 1822: 2 
Alloy: no joy without a. 1275: 7 
Alls: to pack up hs a ξςΦ 1:12 
Almighty: workings of A. 

neither sound . O73 3:11 
Almosen nicht arm genug . S3:0t 
Almost. .............. .νν ῥἢ 
a. saves many ἃ he . $3: 3 
a. was never hanged ...... §3: 2 
ΑἸ 2s sa Be et A Stew eee §3 
a. are the salt of riches $3: 
ἃ. atone for sins §3: 
a. dehvereth from death... $3: 
a. for oblivion 232i 


a. is bread on waters 
a., money put to mterest 


a. never make poor 41:1 
be not too lavish ina. Szit 
We a. according tu store — s4: 


must be dutuned for a. 
rather not live than by a. 
salt money wrth a. 
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thine a. be in secret 54: 
Almsyiver better than bring- 

er of sacrifices 83:7 
greatest a. 18 cowardice 54: 4 
sal ee be not slow im 63: 9 

. lessens no man’s heing  § 2:10 
- never made any man poor δα τὺ 
Aloe: American a. of human 

race ιγᾶδιιειι 
Aloes. plus a. quam mellis 1476: 2 
savers more of 4. than 

honey aabo: 4 
ΑΙοπο 6.3 thre hal ooo wie νιν νον 54 
all we want is tu be let a. αχ τε 
a. cach secs the light 55: 9 
a. esther sant or devil $4: 9 
a. To ἐμ εἰ Sqal § 
eat cock a., saddle horse a. 578: 6 
ἢ ἀν net woud that man 

should be a. $149: § 
leave him severely a. 85: § 
mana. yod or devil 2ibo: 2 


man who goes a. can start 
tuday 


.2363: 2 
never less a. 


than when a. ςς: 7 
whe can enjoy a. gkats 
woe to him a. when falleth ς 412 

Alpha and Omega $5: 7 
si non A., certe Beta 185: 
Alphabet: old man learning a. ἐδ᾿ " 


Alpe ........ eee 
beyond the A. lies Italy 1257: 6 
race over wildest A. εν α : 4 
tomb has A. for pedestal ..126: ὁ 

Alt: absolutely in a... 68: ὃ 


Altar: between ἃ. and stone $75:18 
not at a. we should Geriber: 


ate. .847)} 9 
Altars and hearths .§6: 1 
Alter krankheit man eterben ..37: 4 


Altera manu acubit, a. ferit 2363: 4 
Altercando veritas amittitur . 92: 

Altissima: perfluent a. venti 1032: 10 
Altogether: pose in the a, 1051: 9 
Always at it wines the day = 1259:14 
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Am: as 1 λπὶ, so I see 178: 3 
I am not what I was 1781: 8 
ITamthatI am ........ 1781: 4 
presume not I am thing I 

WAS? ... {ἀν νννννν 1781: 8 
such am I and you ..... 1781: ς 
tell them I am, ee anid Q70:15 

Ama chi τ δὰ... I ae 


ἀμθδιάν πὰ irae “amoris 11)" 

tegratiost .. ..,., 1488:10 
Amare et sapere vix deo con- 

ceditur .148ς: 7 
a. juveni fructus est” ..40: 5 
Amari: in fonte ᾿ερθεμπι 

surgita. ....... .. 4278: 2 
Amartim: ponenter a. in 

dulce . 1003: 
Amaryllis: sport with A. 2u89: ὃ 
‘Amat: miser est qui a. .1474:14 
αὐςπὶ a., a ...... ....: 1445: ς 
Aniator: magnus a. mu- 

li¢renm 1. 3486501 
Amaze: vainly men a. ... .§8: 9 
Amazement sits upon me 106:14 


Ambuasciadori l’occhio stati 


Ambassador ......... 
a. sent to he abroad . pease ὗ 
cuckoo, the Welsh a. 468: 
Ambassadors, cye and car of 

State@ oo... 1. cee 1 863 ς 
Amber ...............000. 66 
bee, fly in a. 56: 7 
Ambergris overpowered by 

arlic .. 858: 8 
Ambitio causa virtutem est 68:12 
Ambition ................57 


a., a pleasant poison . .. 57: 
a. aspires to descend $7: 
a. can creep as well as soar 57: 


a. destroys its possessor .. 57: 
a., listraction, uglihcation 1929: 
a. does meanest offices —. co: 
a. dry thirst of honor . . 5467: 


a. 18 avarice on stilts 
a. is growth of every chime .58: 
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ἃ. 15. mind's immudesty ...57: 
8. ΙΔ cure for love .., 8: 
ἃ. is queen of wrong ἐὰν κ᾽: 
ἃ. ἐκ torment of ambitious . 57: 
a., lust refuge of failure . δ0: 
a. loves to slide . .§7: 
a. makes people diligent ....8§7: 
a. often spends foolishly 00. .97: 7 
&., parent of virtues ον §8:313 
ἃ. ratses tumult im soul .. §7: 1 
a.. the soldier's virtue argo: 1 
a., Worst of counsellors .. gy: ἃ 
false a. severs the neck $9: 2 
laudable ἃ. ees 
let not a. mock their toil 1B4461 


loftiest a. disappears... 5458: 7 


removed frotn base a. $8: 3 
runs ridge that tempts a. 48: 4 
same a. can destroy or save 58:12 


trap to high-born, a. sy: 1 


vaulling a. overleaps itself ok: a 
who hasn’t a grain of a. 8: 6 
wise cured of ἃ. by a. 58: § 


without a. without virtue .. 58: 1 
Ambitione: misera a. RFAvigUe 48: 3 
prava a. procul gu: καὶ 
Amtatiosus imber 2290: 1 
Ambitious has many masters 58: § 
Amboss oder Hammer sein 76: 6 


ewischen A ound Hammer s75:18 
Ambrosia for Apicus at: 9 
Ambry: God in the a. . 9ῳ7γ2:1 
bane ia im a. 660: 1 
Ambulando: solvitur ἃ. 2441: ἃ 


Ambushes laid fur the good 997: : 
Ame: quelle a. cat sans deéfant soa 
Amen stuck in my throat 1868:138 
Amendment cas 
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fue hearts acnait a. ce 7 
ct your a. amend matter .40: 5 
Amens longus... ...... 2arzgita 


America Φοιν.ινεο 960 Φ9φοὺυϑθϑθδθυ . 
all out for A, .60: 3 
enttldron of Democracy _ ,δο: ὃ 


America, continued 


A. first 61: § 
A. has nothing to do with 
conquest a 404: 
A. is God's crucible .. ..§9: 
A. one long ee iectorsnen, tae 3 
A., powerful solvent . 
A. represented by eagle Pee ς 
don’t sell A. short ........ 60: 4 
God bless A. δ sep τ δι ce A's 60: 3 
see A. first .  ....... 50:1} 
you cannot conquer A. es Aas 60: § 
American point of view ..... 61: 2 
A. way of life 9 ........ 61: 2 
I was born an A... ..... 59:10 


one hundred per cent A. ..61: 6 
who reads an A. book 
Americani‘m ] have coined 61: 
Americanized: become A. 


Americans always moving on §9: 7 
A. are a race of convicts : Δ 
A., what sheep 60: 2 
A. "will always be colonial . 60: 2 
hyphenated A, 61: 4 
join hand in hand, brave A. $9: 9 

Ameris: ut ἃ.. amabils esto 1476:12 


Ami du genre humain n'est 
mon fait ον 785: 1 


a. jusqu’a 18 bourse ..... 900:14 
Amlability ...............61 

a. begets riches... wee. 61: 9 
a. conceals flaws ....... 61: 8 
Amici fures temporis ..... 891: 6 
a. mores noveris non oderis B99: 1 
a. probantur ret us adversis 907: 6 
a. sunt dona tribuentis 954: ς 
a. vitia nisi feras, facis tua 899: 1 
nonsinta. qui vivunt procul goo: 9 


pereant a., dum inimict in- 
tercedant .. 909: 
porro a. est praccipere. 


αἱ res firma, firmi a. sunt ὁ: 
ubi a., ibi opes 898: 
ubi Opes, ibi a. : ; 
viri infortunati vrocul a. 905: 
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vitrei a. vitro sunt donandi ae 
vulgare a. nomen, rara fides 
Amiicts ita prodesto noceas 


tubs 809: 2 
prodes a. 897: 6 
Amicitia acqualita -..... 914:10 
fervet olla, vivit 2. 906: 2 


idem velle, idem nolle, a. est 912:13 


nomen a. est 914: 7 
ollae ἃ. 906: 2 
sine ἃ. vitam esce nullam οι: 4 
subita a. raro sine poeni- 

tentia collitur _ gig: t 
vuleus a. utilitate orobat 9907: 4 
Amicitiae: morum similitudo 

mater a g14: ἃ 
Amicitiam nisi inter bonos 

non posse 914: 


solem a mundo qui ἃ. tollunt 91 
Amiicitias immortales .. 90 "δ 
a. εἰναι punge pares 9l4:10 
multas a. silentium diremit ca 
vulgus a. utilitate nrobat 
Whiica: al a.cura Μἢ} 1 fico ofa: 
ama a. tuo con il difetto suo 809: 
a., © guardati 910: 
a. nihil emi melius potest: . 893: 
ita crede a. ne sit inimico 
locus 

ne male loquere absentia... 
Amicorum communia omnia 903: 
Amicos rea optimae pariunt 907: 
donec eris sospes, multos a. 907: 
mensgae a. . gob: 
he exuectes a., quod tute 
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agere possis — . . ρει: 2 
plures ἃ. mensa quam mens 899: 3 
resa.invenit  Θὃ64»τσἪ΄΄.......Ψ 906: 3 
scCretes ἃ. invenit 2 οὖν, 06: 3 
secretes ἃ. admone . ..... 99: ς 

Amictus corporis enunciat . 625: 2 
Anicum ita habeas ut fieri 

inn ἐσ πὶ putes ee ets Qgrisaa 

a. lacdere ne joco licet ... 1268216 


a. perdere est damnorum — 


Amicum, continued 
cave a. credas nisi prone: 


veris .894: 3 
corripe peccantem. a. sh dora tahiolh 897: 4 
diliges a. tuum sicut teip- 

sum . .+ 1676: 6 
Anicus amico, manu plena 794: 2 
a. certus in re incerta 

ὀόσηῖῖυς.. ο»-ο. ..... 2: 2 
ἃ. esse mihi οοερὶ ....... οἵ: t 
ἃ, est alter idem. ....... gor: 8 
a. est alter ipse .. ........ gor: 8 
a. fidelis medicamentum . 891: 8 
a. solo nomine a. . 906: ς 
corvus albus rarus quam 

delisa......... 898: 4 


cum fortuna perit, nullus a. ρος: § 
magis a. erit quam frater 895:14 
nec quisdam melior medicus 


quam fidusa........ 891: 8 
non erit antiquo novus 

anteferendus a. . 904: 1 
nullus ad amissas ibit a. 

opes |... 905: § 
qui timet a., a. ut timeat 

docet . ... 899: 4 

ue ad arasa... .897:11 
Amiens taken by fox ... 1439: § 
Amigo: bocado comido, no 

ganaa....... ..9o7: 8 
meglio un ἃ, che cento— 

FOR: 3 Oe at Gs B94: 5 

no hay a.paraa...... .802:1:1|ι 
Amigos: aquellos ricus qui 

tienen a. . 898: 6 
Amis des mes a. sont mes a. B91: 3 
consolons des disgraces d'a. 890: 1 
cuisine mangée, a. disperses 907: 2 
le choix fait les a. 894: § 
nos a., lesennemis ....... 908: ς 
soyons a., Cinna 893: 2 
Amiss: what's a. I' Il strive 

to mend . 684: 5 
Amissi: not a. “ praemissi 807: 4 
Amitié dans peine, ἃ. certaine 902: 2 


a. est l'amour sans ailes 


915:1Δ 
a., rien que s’entendre 912:13 
Ammunition: pass the a. 1861: 2 


Amor causa est sollicitudinis 1467: 7 
a, cogi non potest 1406: 4 
a. de nino, ag:ia en castillo 338:11 


a. Magister est optimus | 1459:15 
a. ommbus idem . ...... 146814 
a. ordinem nescit ..... 1473: § 
a. tutth eguaglia ....... 147111]1 
an a. dolor sit) ......... 1476: 3 
antiquus a. cancer est 1480: 8 


contemptus a. vires habet 1406: 2 


ex visu a. .1470: ὃ 
nescit a. magnis cedere 

divitis .... {νος 1467: 1 
ommia vincit ἃ. ....... 0.472742 
perndiosus est ἃ. cSaas utzon. 3 
Quid non cogit ἃ. ........ 1472: 4 
spatio debilitatur a, ... : 6 


-§: 
Amore vinctumque adtines 1462: 4 
grand’ a., gran dolore layaiita 
Amorem: amabilis super a. 
mulierum 2585: 5 
Amoris vulnus idem sanat 1467: 6 
Amour est l'histoire de la 
vie des femmes 
a. et lamitié s'excluent 
a., an Mab le monde 4 la 
ον barges 
dies Ta. dtee les plaisirs 1474: 4 


2585: 
9:6: 
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sans pain, sans vin, l'a. 
nest rien .. 1481: 4 
Amour-propre ne meurt 
jamais. . . . ..... 2068: 9 
ἃ. he veut pas payer 2008: 3 
a. ere: ne pardonne 
2068: ν 


a., elas: wind de flatteurs 2068: 
Amours nouvelles oublicnt 


les vielles 14980: 9 
on revient toujours a ses 

remicres a. .. 1468211 
vielles a. et vieux tisons 36: 2 


Amphisbaena: call her an ἃ. 2364: § 
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Amphitryon: true A. ...... $79: 


Amphora non meruit tam 
pretiosa mori .. ..... 2519: 2 
Amuck: to run ἃ. ........ 2019: 7 
Amurath not A. succeeds .439: 2 
Amused themselves sadly ...695: 8 
we are nota, ... ........ 6a: 2 


Amusement ............ -62 
a. happiness of non- thinkers 62: 
Amusements keep peopte 


from vice ........... 6a 
cheaper a. the safer . ...... 61 
Anagyre: stirred up A. Ὑ3176 
Anak: giants, sons of A. ...949 
Ananias club... ....... “E308: 


A. lied unto God 
Anathema: let him be A. 


ancestor: I am my own a. 163: 
Ancestors: ancients said a., 

we posterity ......... 1838: 
a. are like potatoes ....... 63:1 
ascribe merit to ἃ. ........ 63: 


each has own tree of a. 
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imbecile sons boast of a. ....64 
kings, slaves among a. .. 64: 
my a. were princes of the 

earth .1269: 7 
who serves country well has 

non of a. yt ἊΣ 2 
Ancestry .......... aes 
no pride. like pride of Pen 63: ς 
Ancetre: je suis mona. .... 63: 9 
Anchor ..........5068: ....6 
ἃ. in sand amid surge ....1749: 5 
best bower a. .§ta: 6 
don’t fasten ship to one ἃ. 1166:10 
drop the a. : 65: 4 
sacred a2. ~=—............ 1168: § 
to pull up the a. .... 65: 3 
too late to cast a. when 

ship on rocks 1390: 7 


weigh a. and hoist up sail 1080:10 
weigh the a 65: 6 
Anchoris: Scale est duabus 65: ς 
Anchors: safe riding with 


two 3. ae 5 
Ancient and honorable .. 28: 7 
more ἃ. the more fouls ... 35:18 
we extol a. things , 78: 3 
with the ἃ. is wisdom 36: τ 


Ancients tell us what its hest 74: 5 
we are the a. of earth 74: 4 
Ancillas: nec pudor a. de- 
meruisse 
Ancora iniparo 1178: 6 
Ane: dur a., dur πέρ lve τος "10 
aie ε: world in its a 30: 3 
Anfang 3 
Angeli 
. flew through room = 9 
. kneels in woman's form 2ς 00: 5 
= of death has been abroad 402: 7 
3 


2076: 7 


erceeot ee eae ere Fe He mw κε 


a. on the outward side 1211: 

a. sits beside the tomb ,.1224:1 
as an a. heavenly she sang 2163: 6 
bad a. fire good one out .. 66: 3 


Roce and had a. 66: 3 
id the fleet a. fast ..... 65:10 
I want to be an ἃ. ....... 63: 8 
ministering a. thou ..... 25690: ς 
recording a ~—......... 6§: 7 
Street a.. house devil ....8ati: 2 
you are κε πα. ..... 66: 6 
go a., old devil 45: 7 
Angel-wise: why came you ἃ. 66: 2 
Angelis hospitio receptis 66: 1 
paulo minus ab a. . 66: ς 
Angelot jeune, vieux diable . : 2 
Angels are bright still :7 
a. ἅτε shedding their feath- 
ers tonight ........ 2141: 8 
a. could no more.......... 4722: 8 
a) open me cone secure = 24 
a. would be 0:20 
enough to ma the ἃ. weep 1507: 9 
entertain a. unawares .... 66: 
little lower than the a. .. 348: 14: 
oe 1411: 9 
men would be a, ......... 48:12 
mA Anules tat A. Oasas 


Angels, continued 

on the side of the a. 

talk of the a., here she is . 
we are men, not a. 

when a. appear devils vanish 65: 9 
Anger ......... 66 

_ and haste hinder counsel 67:12 


568: 6 
373: 7 


ereeeearesvas 


. at edge of nostrils ...... 9:7 
. begins with folly ....... 70: 5 
. breaks itself ὃς ...... Jo: 
breeds hate ....... ..6γ: 7 
. brings back his strength . .71: 2 
edgeth valor . . 67: 
. excited by pride . .... 69: 1 
. gaineth thee not a cress 2645: 3 
. grows old last of all ....66:10 
has no old age E>. saci teeg 66:10 
is a blind thing ........ 7:9 
is a fever and frenzy ....68: 4 
is a noble infirmity ...... mt: ἃ 
. is ἃ short madness ......68:83 
iS a swender ......... 70 


is ἢ Sworn enemy 
ἰδ an expensive luxury ..70: 
. is kindled by words . . 68: 
is like a full-hot horse ...71: 


is my meat. . ..... 73 
- is never without reason . 68: 
: aie men puor ..70: 
last thing to “row old . 66:1 


. makes a weapon Ja: 
. makes any coward brave 67: 
. makes dull men witty 70: 
. makes rich man hated . 68: 
of minute, remorse . 
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. one of sinews of soul ... 67: 
. overheateth the oven ....70: 
- punishes itself = ..... 71 

. regards nothing ....... 70 
. restrained wisdom ..... 69: 
. rests in busom of fool 68: 
a. rusts the intellect. .67: 
a. secks its prey γι: 
ἃ. sets the house on fire. 68:1 
a. swallowed for God's sake 69: 
a. sweeter than honey 68:1 
a. whetstone of courage 67: 
a. willing to buy revenge . 68: 
begun in a., end in shame 1 


better it is to forsake a. 
beware a. of peaceable man 8: 
black crow, a. 462: 
fierce a. belonys to beasts i566: 1 
he lets out for hire his ἃ. 1372: 
hidden a. that harms 70: 
if a., what further enemy 67: 
leave a. at the door 1190: 
Itke ice, a. passes away .. 69: 
master a. 1907: 
more in sOrrow than in a. 2169:) 
never a. made good guard 71: 
nothing benetited by deiay 


RAVE ἃ, . 70: 3 
to master one's a. 69: 9 
tonch me with noble a. ..71: 4 
vain is a. without ae renete 69: 3 
vent a., destro 67: 4 
weighty is a. of upri ht JO: 2 
what can show ἃ. dreaded 70: 2 
who holds back a., driver 67:11 
with goud a. quick to die .. 69:10 
worst sauce for meat, a. .. 69: 8 


Anglais, nation trop fitre .6960: 6 
A., voyageant sins dessein 697: ἢ 
Angle: brother of the a. 248: 
Angler eats more than he gets 823: 4 


Angles: not A., but angels ἜΣ 
Angleterre, nation meat 
yuiére Sed ἾΡΟΣ: 2 
i As . ..... : 8 


Γρώρψῇ innocent recreation ΜΑΣ 8 
a., that solitary vice ....823:10 
Anglo Saxon, German that’s 


forgot parents. ... .947: 3 
Angry: advantage of ἃ., si- 

Fence . .. tee ee ee 69: 9 
A. asa pissemyre ..........72: 3 
A. δι ἃ wasp . .........., 92: 9 
a. as an ass with aii 78: 3 
a. for anything .. εν 68: 6 


ANOTHER 


| Angry, continued 


a. man is a. with self ....70: a 
a. man speaks in a. way ..2189: 2 
a. men make beds of nettles we 2 
a., reason rides out ..... I 
a. turn buckle of girdle .. 21, : 5 
a. without cause ......... "1: 7 
anyone can become a. ...... 67: 1 
be a. for serious cause ..... 67: 7 
few can afford to be a. ...... 70: 9 
he who cannot be a. no man 67:10 


if she be a., beshrew her . 
make no friendship with a. 


.68: 8 


man . .3748: 6 
never a. at what cannot help 68: § 
so a. it affected my sight ..72: 7 
to be a. is to revenge ἐν. 71: Δ 
when ἃ. countten  —.......... 67: 2 
when a. repeat alphabet ....67: 2 
when very a. swear ..... 67: 2 

Anguis: latet a. in herba ..2149: 7 
Anguish sat heavy 111: 
Angulo: in a. cum libello .,220: 6 
Aniles fabulae .. 2373: 8 
Anima dissoluta esuriet 2623: 2 
ἃ. mea ino manibus meis 

semper .... 2371316 
ἃ. mundioo........ 2171: 4 
ἃ. nostra sicut passer 

crepta 2U7 R53 § 
ἃ. operantium tmpinguabi- 

tur $77: 6 
ἃ, quae benedicit,  im- 

pinguabitur 1387: 9 
dum a. est, spes est 1870: 2 

Animal who cooks 420513 


a. whose delight is in fodder 965: 1 


every a. keeps to one dish = 572: 8 
kicking a. best burdened = 258: 1 
the worst a., man 172: § 
Animaha omnia ex ovo 670:13 
Animals: all a. come from 

an CK 670:13 


a. more fortunate than men 132:14 
a. share with us privilege 


of soul 2ι7γ2: i 
a. whose hoofs hardened .. 18:16 
hurt not a. . ¥3a:86 
turn and live with a. ι32:ὌὉ:ἰ4 
Animam ponat pro amicis $96:10 
Animas: justus jumentorum 

a. 32:16 
Animos: mille a. excipe mille 

modis 1S: 2 
Animosities are mortal rzg8:t0 
Animula, vagula, blandula 2171: 9 
Animus facit: nobilem ai7a: ἃ 
a. in pedes decidit 88:12 
a. omnia vincit 435: ἃ 


malus a. pejus cogitat 714: 3 
otioso a. nesest quid velit tats: 6 
Ankle: she has sprained her 


a. | agi? 
Ankles: better up to a. than 

over head .. 23$:to 
Annals: short and simple a. 

of poor . 1844:τ| 
Annas’ oven 1680: 2 
Anni nostri sicut aranea 2659: 6 
cheu fugaces labuntur a. #323: 2 


Annie Laurie: bonnie A.L. 1485:10 


Annis: nihil est a. velocitus 2323: 2 
Anno domini: drink my a. ..630: 3 
taste my a.d, a7: $ 
Annorum nostrorum septia- 
ginta wi eee 34: 3 
Annos: per a. singulos 2659: 3 
a. Quos comedit Jocusta . 2659: 2 
Annuy: easeth afflicted to 
utter a. 3348! § 
from bitter a., pleasant: joy 2009:12 
no joy without 4. . $275: 
Annus remissionis Domini .. 429: 
Anointed: Lord's a. ..... 1302:12 
touch not mine a. 363: 7 
Anons: two a. and by ‘and 
y .. . ,88ge:10 
Anonymous better than 
lexnander ...........8ptos 6 


Another: yvot're a. 


ἈΝΒΑΝΕ 


APRON 2675 


Ansam: quaerere a. 


oer 20: 4 
Anser: argutor inter stre- 
pere a. olores ........ 1008: 1 

Anewer....... ἐν δον eesale 

a. came there none. 5 FE 
a. fool according to folly . B51: 3 
a. me in one word 2604: 4 
a. not before thou hast heard 73: 2 
a. worthy of a beating .7γ2:12 
blazing strange a ἐν i 8 Oe 
burning is no a, 2. 1... 73: 5 
he will get poor man’ sa. 2592: 7 
kiss him that giveth right a. 1 9 
like an a. to prayer 4 
nu a. to get out of my house we 3 
question and a. ...... 1926 12 
shortest a. is doing 7 
soft a. turneth awa wrath Be 13 
such a, as gives will get ...73: 6 
take her without an a. 73:10 
viulent a. sets weapons 1.72233 
Answers: I know alf the a. any 1 
PG orcs finaly AS ee ἐντὸς ; 

a. has taught us to dread 

UNer . 73:16 

a. tsa doddering ‘idiot 74: 1 
cannot pick up an a. a: 
even an a. bears anger 8360:13 
even an a. has its bile . 6%5:10 
every a. has its spleen 73:33 


gv to the a. 


the a. 
tiny, hard- working a 
to a., few drops a loud 
to her hurt, a. got wings 
Ante and pass the buck .. 
Antediluvian famibes 
Anticipate: 
dum occurs 


Anticipation forw ard points 


the view 
Antidute: 


what we a. sel- 


don't take a. ti) 


thou sluggard 74: 1 
none preaches better than 


1$69:12 


2377:30 


721313 


you've swallowed puison 2377 :5 


use a. before the potson 
Antipodes: opposite as A. 
Antiqinur quam chaos 
Antiguitas 1iventus mundi 
Antiquity 
a. cannot privilege errur 


a. not always mark of verity 74: 


color of musty a. 

tu yo back tu a. another 

Ants 
animals 

a. have their gall 

a. in his pants 

a. prepare meat in summer 


a., together, vanquish hon 2407:11 


Anulus aureus in) nartbus 

suis 1768:10 
Anus cum fudit morti facit 34-15 
ἃ. rursum ad arnullum 1agyi1o 
a. saltat, bacchatur, hircum 34:01 
Anvil ..... a eer ae ores Se aero 
a. ducsn't fear hammer 75: 8 
a. fears no blows 76: 9 
a. fur hammer's blows 682:1 
a. lasts Jonger than hammer 75: 8 
be either a. or hammer 76: 6 
between a. and bammer 96: 7 
for hard a., feather hammer 76:10 
Gudl’s ἃ. atands ἐν 7011 
strike a. in measure 76: 8 
when thou art a. hold still 70: 3 
you hammer the a. still 70: § 
Anxious who have no anx- 

jety τύ 2035: 4 
Anythingarians .. 2054512 
Anywhere: not a. who 1s 

everywhere ..... , .826gi 1 
Αρο sai iiiee tele eka 
&. comes nearest to us 77: 2 
a. covered with paint 738: 4 
a. hugs her young, kills ... 77: 4 
a. in purple raiment ..... 7: ς 
a. like a. in ἀοςίοε' cap ....78: 1 
a. may sit among doctors ....76:13 
a. still ἃ. in purple .. ..... 77: ς 
a. will never be a man 78:1 


evr eeeee eee eve @ 


and bears are social 


t 
1825: 4 
71$: 3 
74: 9 
74: 4 
74: 6 
6 

74: 7 
785: 4 
2154: 4 
836513 
YO toe 
74:15 


Ape, continued 


higher a. goes more he 
shows his behind 


7724 
how like us is the a. ...... 77: 2 
kill a. by cullying it 1297: 7 
most beautiful a. ugly ...... 77: 2 
old a. hath old eve ....... 76:11 
priest he made his a. ..... 76:12 
Apella: let A. believe it 1528: 2 


A-per-se of Troy and Greece 1778: 7 


Apes: an ass among a. 105: 1 
a. think young ἢ. ndsamest. 97: 3 
lead a. in hell . 964 

Apfel: ein fauler A. steckt 
hundert an 1240: 3 
Aphrodite, the Cyprian 2419: 8 
. with old men is wroth 30: 7 


A. with one fuot on tortoise 2586:11 
limb-relaxing A. 


1013: 5 
Apio opus est 920:10 
Apis brevis, dulcoris fructus 144: 2 
a., vitulus, populos regna 1771: 7 
ADOWO: ..... «νον γεν εννν 78 

A. laughed once a year .. 1352: 7 
A. was sod of physic 600: 8 
gift worthy of A. g§2: § 


medicine my invention said 


wn 
NI 
a hb 


A. 5 
what tune has A. plaved 78: 


eee desperate habit 78: 6 
Apology 7 


a. only egotism wrong side 


Cr ee 


Our 78: 6 
Apoatenis’ venite, a. 631: 2 
Apothecary, physician's ac- 

complice . ς95: 7 
broken a., doctur 595: 7 
mortar of a. spuils Juter’s 

music 1100: 1 
talk like an a. 2276: 7 
Appaire. amend, cannot a. 59:6 
Apparel makes not the man 368: 7 
glorious tn his a. 625213 
let thy a. be but mean 367: 7 
Appearance ..... ........ 78 
abstain from all a. of evil 715: 6 
ἃ. bears away the bell +8: 8 
a often deceives R3: 2 
a. overpowers even truth Brio 
ἃ. “᾽ς even be ide truth 5 a | 
for ἃ. sake Ry: 6 
handsome a. silent) recom. 

mendation "8: 8 
yudge not according to a. Rx: 3 
manits known by his ἃ... 79: 1 
never μα bv a. 3: 3 
what harm doth fale a. . 79: 2 
Appearances .. .......... 82 
always scorn a. . R3: 5 
a. always full of truth ... 82: § 
a. are against me ον .&3t10 
a. are vers deceptive .. 83: Δ 
a. to save his only care ... 81: 4 
awful goddesses, A. ....-.. 83: 7 
don't judge by ἃ. ..... R82: 3 
in a. place no trust ..... R2: 4 
keeping up a. re rete. cee | 
resist a2. 00 sl te eee 83: ς 
tisk of not trusting eee 82: 5 
Appensus es in statera 743: 5 
Apperet: non a. non est 121360: 6 
Appetite ...... τερον aces 
a. comes with eating 84:19 
a. goes to bed with me .. ὃς: 1 
ἃ. great, digestion weak 84: 16 
ἃ. grows with what feeds an 84:19 
a. makes dishes, not cooks 84: 1 
a. makes cating a delight 85: 6 
a., relish of poorer classes ὃς: ς 
check a., avoid debt ἅς: 
clay the hungry edge οὗ ἃ. 1223: 7 
cut thmat with whetted ἃ. . 84:17 
doth nut the a. alter ὃς: 4 
eat always to have an ἃ. 660:14 
eating takes 5 . 663: 4 
keep a. and quick digestion 575:11 
leave with an Δ. . ...... : 3 
man given to ἃ.  ........ 84:18 
new meats provoke a. peel 


no mure a. than a bird . 


Appetite, continued 


no purse can ai Jost a. ....84: ς 
no wish to spoil my a. 84:14 
nothing more atamcless 
thana.. 0 ....... 84:12 
over-nice a. toys” Be τ cnt! 85: 3 
poor in a., rich in purse ....83:13 
rise with. CY i anna νονυ 84: 2 
seek a. by hard toil ...... 84:13 
sick man’s a. 84: 6 


some have 2., but no food 1553: 6 


stop short of | your a. .. 660214 
to lose a. not dangerous .. .84: 4 
waiting a. kindles spite . 84: 8 


Appetites bigger than bellies 85: 2 
let a. be sub:ect to reason 84:1% 
not the must delicate a. . 84:1" 
subdue a., conquer nature 85:18 
Applaud thee to the very echo 85:13 


enough if knigbts ἃ. me . 85: 8 
Applause ............. .. 85 
a. of crowd makes giddy .. “8s: 10 
a., spur of noble minds $s: 7 
deserve a. and you will 

meet it . ..... 85:10 
dismiss me with a. 1398: 2 
earn the a. of men 85:12 


fate cannot rob you of de- 
served a. .. ΜΝ ὃς: 9 

give us your a. 

glorious meed of popular a. 

go on deserving a. 85: 9 


il-timed a. wrongs speaker 85:22 
sickly food of popular a. 85:10 
this a. has ruined him 85:12 
what man proof against 
popular ἃ... fo 
Apple ......... ee er ee 
Adam's a. 13: 8 
a. a day keeps doctor away 86: 1 
a. never falls far frum tree 1138: 9 
a. of discord 885: 2 
a. of the eve Bu: 3 
better a. given nor eaten BR: 4 
eat cold a. guing to bed . 86: 1 
Eve liked no a. so well as 
forbidden 1893: 8 

fairest a. on highest bough 87: 4 
giving a. where orchard . R71 
goodly a., ratten at heart . 8&8: 3 
kept him as a. of eve 86: 3 
lost with a. won with nut 80: 8 
never good a. on sour stock 1135: 8 


one rotten a. infects hun- 
dred 1240: 


3 

pares a. that cleanly feeds 86: 7 

rotten a. szoils compantons 389: 7 

where a. reddens never pry 472: 6 

Apple-cart: upset the a. RR: 5 
Apple-cheeked sw ws. 200! 3 
Apple-pie and cheese ....... 331: 8 
ἃ. CAUSES © ke eee 4104: § 

ἃ. order... Vee ea wass 1720: 2 

Apples of Sodom .......... 7: 6 
art in roasting a. ......... 98:18 

comfort me with a. ....... 87:55 

even red a. wormy .... ...88: 3 

how we ἃ. swim. ...... RO: 2 

reach for hizh a. first ... 8&7: 4 

sure as God made hittle ἃ. 2249:12 

to immature, all a. green t920: | 

Applesauce: I know a. . Bh: 6 


Appointment in Samarra g10:10 
not hy a. do we meet delisht 643: 8 


Apprentices: many a.. few 

masters S81: 3 
MEprolation from Sir Hu. 

bert ιβδιϊει 
᾿ ΕΠ ξεως ene remeron er ..88 

. borrows three days of 

March . ᾿ 153882 
A., messenger to May . 88: 6 
A. showers bring May 

flowers 1826: 1 
ane of love's A. fools - 84a: 4 
till A. is dead cHauES not a 

thread το: 2 
A ron eevee vesn eee e 8 *e@# 6eenu 868 
hushands  ........ .... 89: 6 
to stink of the a, ........ .89: 4 


2676 ἌΒΒΟΝ ae ae 


Apron-string eeics Senos 1626: 8 
ἃ. ἴεπυτο ...... eS aes 89: ἡ 
look on a. to find excuse 3559: 
Apron-strings: tied to a. .... τι. εξ 
to hold by the ἃ. .......... 
Aptitude: each man has a. sk 1 
Aptus: non a. hodie, cras 

MINUS. 6 ecko 1874: 3 
Aqua et igni, ut aiunt ...... Sia: 4 
Aquae furtivae dulciores ..31894: 3 
a. multae non potuerunt ..1472:10 


Aquam: altera manu a., 


altera ignem .......... 233: 7 
a. bibens nihil boni parias 2465: 3 
a. brevem ...........0..5. 19: 2 
a. ὁ pumice postulas .....2220: 6 
ἃ. igni miscere .......... 812: 4 
contra a. remigare ..... 2226: 7 
im maris quacris a. ...... 2401: 6 
Aquas: in mare fundis a. . .807: 1 
Aquila non capit muscas .6g0: ς 
Aquilae: neque progencrent 
a. columbam ....... - +3135: 4 
Arabic: do not speak A. in 
the house of a Moor . ..455: 


Arabie the blest 
Arabs: fold tents like A. 
Aram: non est apud a. con- 


w 
= ἃ 
ω Ὁ ω Ge “9 


sultandum ............ 847 
Aratores pauci ........... δι 
Arbeid verwarmt, luiheid 

verarmt ...... ..... 1330: 7 
Arbeit: nach der A. ist gut 

ruhen...—.. ..... 1333:10 
Arbiter elegantiarum ..... 1279:14 

a. of dnninng, beauty, ele 

gance ......... . ν1270:14 
Arbiter est oculis certior 

BUTE .... «οὖν oo Gees 737: 9 


Arbitrament of swords .. .220§:11 
Arbitrate: now who shall a. 2281: 7 


Arbitrators: weak a. . 2604: 3 
Arbor: bona a. bonum 

fructum facit . 770232 
ex fructu a. agnoscitur 2370: 9 


non potest a. bona malos 


fructus facere ς᾽... 1135: 8 
Arbore dijecta, quivis ligna 

colligit ἣν 750: 7 
Arboreal in its habits. 3: 6 
Arborem: snspendie a. eli- 

gendi 929: 9 
Arbores: tum a. in te cadent 1036: 8 


Arbusta: non omnis a. ju- 


vant... 2370: 3 
Arbustum: unicum a. non 

alit duow ........... 431:10 
Arcades ambo ............ ΝΣ 1 
Arcadia ...... ΠΝ eees 
I too was born in A. ..... 89: 9 
you ask for A. .... 99:12 
Arcadian scenes that Maro. 

sings ......... 89:10 
Arcadians both ........ . go: 3 
Arcana sacra ........... 1648: 4 
Arcanum neque tu scrute- 

beris .. . 2063: 4 
Arch never sleeps hae, ΤΣ » Ὁ 9ο: 7 
make a. out of sewer 1.4630: 3 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

only illusion left .... .1222: 9 
BOONE i255 ocak ks . .90 
a. who overshoots at fanit ..90: 4 

good a aim ... ga: 3 

Archinedeat problem ....1648: 1 
Archimedes’ lever ...... 2627: 6 


Architect: every man a. of 
own fortune. 
Ae οἵ their own 


a. is even music ....... 80:10 
our ἃ. Pats ee - 2684: 4 
talk of ᾿ 8 joke ΠΥ : 9 
Arcum intensio frangit . 226: 3 
aay ee nemeper a. tendit 
eee 226: 3 
vir ee tetendit a. ..... 227: 3 
rcus tensus rumpitur ....2396: 3 
Acden: forest of A. .... .866:10 


Arden, continued 
now lamin A. ..... 1154: 2 
Ardeur: jurons ἃ. éternelle 914: 6 
Ardua: nulla nisi a. virtus ..§74:18 
Ardui: nil mortalibus ἃ. ...574:13 
Are: what you a. stands 

over you ............. 318: 7 
you a. exactly what you a. 568: 6 
Arena: to descend into πε: ἃ. 798:15 
Ares’ chick ......... 2445: Δ 
no A. renta me pagues ... .1239:15 
Argado sobre argado .... .886: 4 
Argent avancé, bras affolé 1609: a 


a., ton serviteur, méchant 


maitre 1610: 


re ry 


a. est bonne passe- partout 988:13 


a. roule dana cette maison 1614: 3 
encore of Va., toujours de 
‘a. .2 6 
point d’ ἃ.. ‘point ‘de Suisse fori: 7 
Sur a., ami δε Rene ον 1611: 4 
Argentangina, silver quinsy 242: Σ 
Argenteam: amicam tuam 
esse factam ἃ. ...... 2070: 4 
Argentum et aurum non est 
mihi. 949: 6 
Argilla quidvis imitaberis 
0. ee bk be nae 1240: 6 
Argue on every side ....... gait 
hard to a. with belly ...... 165: 2 
many can a., not converse ..417: 6 
only intellectually lost a. 92:13 
slow to a., quick to act ....10: 9 
Arzued high, he a. low . gti 3 
Arguing: hot in a. for 
truth’s sake. οι: 8 
ill a. with thirty legions 90:17 


in a. parson owned his skill οἵ: 
not a. with you, telling you 92:1 
Argument ........... ....90 


ἃ. about it and about ...... 
a. ad hominem J 

a. derived from authority. ee 
τ weakens the evidence . gu:s 


a ee a. make place mile broad go:1 
earness diminished by a. 90:1 


have I made a bid a. 2188: 
heated a. loses truth 92: 
it would be a. for a week 02: 

knock-down a. 1 4. ΘΟΣΙ 
last a. of kings οι: 32; 2265: 

let a. confound the court _ 1369: 

make weaker a. the stronger 92: 
nhever maintain a. with heat 92: 
never man convinced by a. οἵ: 
over-rehines a., grief ..92: 
takes two to make an a. ... 91:1 
two sides to every 4. .... .901:1 
what a. thy life his lent 717: 


Arguments are al vays vulgar 92:1 


| 
2 


9 
4 
2 
4 
5 
6 
y 
5 


3 


convince others by our ἃ. gt: 9 
fools for a. use wagers 90:11 
investigate a. by facts . oz: 3 
soft words and hard a. .. go:13 
such a. not worth a bean =. 2643: 7 
tang a. of state  —s..... 93: 9 
with a. to be confuted qa: 1 
Argumentum ad hominem 924: 7 
a. baculinum Ate 
Argus at home, mole outside 
A. eyed... ,4,...ν ee. 1 
A., ‘Sho i is all eyes 734: $ 
Argwohnen folgt auf Miszt- | 
2262: 9 
Ateyie: G od bless Duke of 
A. 2048 :10 
Aria da finestra, colpo di 
lestra ... wee 2513:80 
Aris: pro a. et ‘focis te Bier enact 6: 1 
Aristides, the just ........1284: 4 


Aristocracy ........- 


a., government by badly. 
educated 440: 
8., government by the best 93: 
a. is always cruel ........ 98: 
a. of the moneyhag ο...... 93: 
a. the most democratic ... 93: 
natural a. among men ..... 93: 
Aristocrat, gemociat with 
pockets filled 1 ee ΟἿΣ 


ARROW 


------... .. 


Aristocrat, continued 


a. is democrat gone to seed 93: § 
Aristocratia, rule of best men 93: 3 
Aristotle: breaks fast with A. 315: 9 
Ark: straight out of a. . 369: 5 
Arm Ne ee ey ee 
BG AES: os es ed eae ha ees 93: 7 
cut off right a. for her ....93: 9 
keep broken ἃ. inside 

SICOVE: 5 cs .......: 1040: 9 
long a. of coincidence ....377: 4 
stretch a. no farther than 

sleeve .. ..93: 8 
weakest a. strong ‘that. 

strikes with justice ....1283:12 
Arma deponimus .......... 94: 


a. metuat, ad a. confugiens 2265: 8 


a. virumque Cano ........ 2164: 2 
cedant a. togae ............ O3:18 
parvi sunt foris a. ....... O3:!0 
praetulit a. togae ...... 2453: ς 


Armageddon: place called A. 79):11 


we stand at A. .......... 799:12 
Armaments: bloated a. ..... 94: 1 
Armed to the tecth 4: 
Armenteers, mademoiselle Bie: 9 
Armies awore terribly in 
Flanders. . we. 2287: 8 
bad years follow a. .... . 94: 9 


Armis vicit, vitiis victus est 2420: 1s 


nec sat rationis in a. 94: 5 
omnia prius experiri a. ... 94: § 
Armor is light at table 2267: § 
link by link a. is made ... 1444: 2 
soul's a. never well κεῖ - 2869: ς 
PONE ......{{ννννν νι Hera e 
a. and laws do not flourish 
together 1340: 7 
and the man I sing 2164: 3 
. fair when intent just 2447: 7 


may be taken against foe 94: 3 
of [little avail abroad 
without good counsel at 


jes 


home 93:10 
better throw away a. than 

be killed Boo: 8 
cross ἃ, in summer, clack 

teeth in winter 480: 3 


fifteen a. went round waist 328: 
great in a. and great in 


peace 2453: 8 
he never used a. against 

stream 1209 :15 
let a. yield to toga κἀν τος 931}} 
little teuson in ἃ. .... 94: ς 
take a. aguinst sea of 

troubles 2241: 1 
try everything before a. . 94: ς 
we laid down our a. 94: 
Armuth, alle Thar σας 847: 3 
BONY. ...... «εὐ νον νον ....94 
a. all of captains τ 283! 7 
a., crowd which obeys 94:10 
a. of lions led by deer ... 94: 7 
a. of stags Jed by lian . S373IIO 
a. travels on its belly . 94:14 
I feel an a. in my fiat . .94::1|: 
terrible as a. with banners sta 
Aromata tum vehemantius TR16 
Array: hbattle’s stern a. . 126: ; 
Arreat: fell a., without bail gta: 4 


Arrested by bailif 5 Mareh- 
land 
Arripere aneaam 
Arrogance .... : : 
a. is not to be ὕοῖπο... 


ee 


boast of a. turns to shame . 94:1 
Arrogantia non ferenda O4:13 
Arrow ......... ΠΡ ν: 8 


archer aimed hecause a. hit ga: 3 
a. shot at random better . 95:10 
beware of a returning a. 1970: 3 
bounded away like a. from 

atri ἐπ ΤΑΣ ΠΤ var 4261: ὅ 


can’t make a. from sow's 

tail ..... .117γ: 
I het an a. into the air rite 10 
in his peat ae 8, ΚΤΕΒ ὦ ιτ2δότ: 
like an a. swift he flew .... 2261: 
look out for the a. ...... es! : 


ARROWS 
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Arrow, continued 

maker of a. killed by it ..1970: 1 
oft times a. hits shooter . 1970: 1 
pig's tail never made g 


WA ho eae ἐν παν 1791: 1 
shot mine a. ‘over house ans 


95:10 
shot with a. from one’s own 

plumes... ....{ννν νιν 1969: 4 
this is a. in Satan’s eye ..95: 2 


turn your a. back upon 


you ........ ἘΝ .1979: 1 
when a. on string must go ..95: 8 
wise blames archer not a. go: 6 

Arrows eclipse the sun . 95:1 
a. of the Almighty ...... 95: 7 


hide the sun with their a. ae 14 
Ars adeo latet arte sua 


( .97: 3 
4% artium omnium con- 

gservatrix ........... 1887 :312 
ἃ. casu similis . ......... g7: 1 
a. deluditur arte ......... 409: 9 
a. est celare artem ........ 96:10 
a. longa, vita brevis ...... 97:10 
nulla a. absque magistro ..96: 6 
vmnis a. naturae imitatio ..98:10 
prima est, ne a. videatur 96:10 
si latet a., prodest ..... 96:10 
Arsy versy 2410; 3 
AOU. ........ SOveleg wee eee 
all a. imitation of nature ... g8:10 
all a. is quite useless 97: 2 
a. arrives through tears 96: ς 
a. brings something inte be- 

ing 95:13 
a. can break nature 98: 4 
a. concealed succeeds 96:10 
a. consummate like nature g8° 6 
a. counterfeits chance . of: 3 
a. does not surpass nature 98: 2 
a. eVen im ruasting apples 95:1! 
ἃ. expresses only εἴ... g7: 
a. feebler than necessity = 9s:1t 
a. follows nature g8:10 
a. for art's sake ..... 95:15 
a. has no definition ος:12 
a. hath enemy, ignorance οὐ: 7 
a. helps nature wwe, οὗ: 4 
a. improves nature 98: 4 
a. instant in eternity Q5:13 
a. 15 a jenlous mistress 95:16 
a. ts handicraft in dower 95:03 
a. is man's nature QR: 3 
a. is nature digested gS: > 
a. ts nature made hy πᾶ 98: 3 
a. is nut a thing, a way 96: 2 
a. is path of creator .... Q6: 2 
a. 1s power rn ye i 
a. itself is nature οἵ 2 
a. may produce clothes 307: ς 
a. οὐ hving 1406! 1 
ἃ. preservative of arts 1887:12 
a. pursued for money, fare- 

well 2654: § 
a. to conceal a. ὗν 10 
a., where strength fails δι: 7 
ἃ. with a capital AL...) 097: 7 
a. with a camtal Foo. ... ,97: 7 
as sun colors flowers, so a. 

colars life . of: 8 
beautied with plastering ἃ. z 38 4 
delude a. with a. 881i: a 
wlib and oily a. to speak 

and purpose not bast: 3 
he who haa a., has every- 

where part 2358: 4 
how far does a. not go = 228g:11 


humble a. affords us bread 96: 9 


it’s clever, but is it a. 365: 8 
learn thon an a. οὐ: 3 
let each exercise a. he 

knows _ 20QR: ς 
life is short, a. long 97:10 
no a. learned without master 96: 6 
80 does a. conceal a. 97: 3 
so vast is a., narrow wit . 97:10 
water drinking can never 

produce a. .. αζ46ςε: ὲ 
what a. can wash guilt away 325: 


where there's no pay, no ἃ. 1162: § 
Arte magistra ... .atag: 9 


Arte, continued 
chi ha a. ha parte 


τα δ Αι; ar 2: 7 
Artem quaevis alit terra .96: 9 
Artemon: borne-along A. ..1496: 9 
Arteries: man as old as a. ..34: 1 
Artful loquacious, simple si- 

lent ...... .airs: 8 
Arthur could not tame 

woman's tongue ..2§80:12 
A. had but his time .514: 4 
A., my fair son . ... 2162: 4 
A. was not but whilst he 

was. ἐς τους <a’ | 
Articulo: in a. mortis ..... §02:11 
Artifex: qualis a. pereo 99: 6 
Artificer: another Jean a. 1340: 2 


every one a. of own fortune 870: 2 
Artihicers of death . .. 1971: 6 
Artillery of God Nig ney 2316:11 


a. of words 2601: 3 
heaven's a. . ..... 2316:11 
to kill bug with ἃ. ..... 1551: 7 
Artisan: fainine came not to 

4.5 ἀφοῦ. 1339: 8 
purse of a. ever filed | 1339: 8 
Artisan: ἃ Vucuvre on con- 

nuit a. 2624: τ 
Artisans: thousand a. . thou- 

sand plans... 1721: 9 
PeUigt os 6a 2 eG eee 99 
a. forgotten, “but work lived 99: 5 
a. lives everywhere ..... 96: 9 


a. man’s greatest curse 99: 1 
aw, sume good, sume exceed 99:10 
every a. first an amateur = 99: 3 
Nreat «. can paint great 

picture on small canvas 99:11 


people confuse man and a. 99: 8 
the a. never dics . 99: § 
what an a. world is losing 99: 6 


who drags the hery a. duwn 307: 8 

Artists: art is long, a. short 97:10 
a. are always young 99: 7 
women are tinder to a. 99: 


7 
Arts: all the a. are brothers 07: 6 
a. and inventions only cos- 
tume g6: 1 
a. are not cast in a mould 2655: 9 
a. Babblative and Scribbla- 
tive 2607: 7 
a. teach teachers virtue . 97: 5 
a. which have no utihty O72 2 
every cuuntry nourishes a. 90: 9 
1. ἃ. best 1s good enough 172: 4 
new a. destroy the old go: 1 
Asolta: bene a., chi la nota 144t: 2 
Asellum: post a. non sumo &41:10 
Ashamed of what she ought 
not be a. 2082: 4 
a. to eat, a. to live 662: 2 
a. to refuse, afraid to take 1234: 8 
he a. onty to be ἃ. 2082: 2 
tcel a. when there's no need 2083: 5 


not a., dues what he likes 2084: 3 
wonder to sce men not a. 2083:15 


stratum : 
si bovem non possis, 8. agas 2: 


wretched to be a. 2083: 7 
Ashes: avoiding a., fall into 
coals Bis: 2 
divine a. better than earth- 
ly meal 1418: 3 
eat a peck of a. 81: § 
even in a. live our fires &o7: 7 
he lightly on my a... 522: 4 
through a. of my chance ra ee | 
treading on hot a. 492: 6 
Asia cannot tolerate two 
kings 1997: § 
Aasini: sunt a. multi bino 
e ' 104! 4 
Asinum: qui a. non potest, 
108: 4 
7 
Asinus: ab a. ad boves διε 
ἃ. ad lyram . .. wn... 108: 2 
a. avis t7IO: § 


a. esuriens fustum negligit rIggito 
a. inter simias 10S: t 


Ask and have is dear buying 100: 2 
a. and it shall be given too: § 
a. as much more as take .t00: 1 
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Ask, continucd 
a. for bread, receive stone 233: 7 
a. for too much if want die 268:11 
he that cannot a. cannot live 99:15 
highest price to a. 


ΡΤ, 100: 2 
I a. myself hoarse ...... 100: 6 
never a. what you mente 
not grant... ....... -108:212 
not to a., not to be denied ..100:10 
‘tis but a. and have ..... 100: » 
who fears to a., denied .100:10 
Askalon: publish it not in 
Εν, 1786: 1 
Asker: good a. needs good 
listener .. 100: 9 
Askers: the devil made ἃ. .100:11 
Asking ............ eee ee 


.100: ἢ 
a. what they knew full well 2467: t 
he'll not louse it for a. 99:13 
Asleep each man roams in 

world of his own 21.23:11 
ἃ. no one good for anything 2116: 1 


a., we are all equal 2131:16 
a., you can’t tell good man 
from bad 2131316 


fast a. as a church 21313:13 

I am not a. for everybody 2135: 3 

not ate a. who has eyes 
closed 


2135: 3 
you are always best when 

a. 2135: 2 
Asparagi: citius quam a. co- 

quuntur 1081: 4 
Asparagonia: cover bride  243:11 
Asparagus: quicker than 

boiling a. τοι: 4 


Aspen: trembling like a. leaf 788:11 


Asperitas agrestis 2010: 7 
Asperius nihil est humili 

cum surgit in altum ..1803: 3 
Aspiration ........ ΠΕΤΟΥ͂Ν, 100 
drink wine of ἃ. 100285 
Aspire: respire and a. at 

once 101: 4 
who digs down hills be- 

cause they doa. .... 101: 3 
PGS) ior cas cet eee «νος «ΤΟΙ 
an a. among apes ...... 105: 1 
a. at the Ivre ον 103: 2 
a. brays when he pleases 106: 7 
a. came and kicked away 

lamp 1276:12 
a. carries gold, feeds on 

thistles -FOQITI 
a. covered with gold 104: I 
a. covered with satin still a. rag: 9 
a. in the mystery show loz: 2 
a. invited to a wedding 104510 
a. is but a. though gold 105: 9 
a. is cold even in summer 105: 7 
a. knows at whom he brays 1:06:11 
a. laden with gold can storm 

any fort g&9. 4 
a. looks fairest to a. 1834: 8 
a. loves to hear self bray (τοδὶ 7 
a. nightingale of brutes tu6"10 
a. on the tiles 103: 2 
a. pricked must needs trot 105:10 
a. said to cock, “hig head” 1841: ὁ 
a. says to mule, long ears i gerrt 
a. sees only his own a. ears 105: 3 
a. should like a. be treated τος: 9 
a. that brays most cats 

least 2263:51 
a. that kicketh wall 104: 1 
a. thinks one thing, rider 

another 10O§: 2 
a. travelling does not come 

home horse 2363: 4 
a. will bray τοῦ: § 


a. with load heliee than lion 104: 1 


a. with the lion's skin tol: 7 
be not a. to carry burdens 
of others 2250:12 


better live a. than dead lion 1418: 3 
better strive with an ill a. 104: 1 


better to look like a. ...... 102: 4 
buried with burial of a .442: 4 
called an a., time to bray ..102: § 
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Ass, continued 
cannot beat a., beat saddle ros: 4 
climb from a. to ox : 
doth wild a. bray when he 
th grass .... ....... 841: 6 
dull a. near home no spur 105:10 
dull a. will not mend pace 105:10 
every a. thinks self worthy 102:12 


for one point, Martin lost a. 934: 7 
good to hold a. by bridle ..104: 6 
ravest beast is an a. ....102 : 3 
ast thou seen a black a. .106: 4 


have an a. chop logic 103: 2 
hungry a. eats any straw 1198: 6 
hungry a. needs not a blow 1 199:10 
I am an a., prove οὐδῷ ears 105: 3 
if a. kicked, do you kick .106: 1 
if called a., put on saddle 102: 3 
jest with a., he'll flap you 102: 5 
like a. between two bottles 


of hay .... .. ....02342 § 
like the a., deaf to lyre ..1645: 1 
like the sy’s ἃ. ...... 102: 7 
live, a., til clover sprouts 1023:12 
make an a. of yourself LOSI 
makes self a., men ride ...104: 2 
narrow lane, a. kicking . §75:18 


nor need lion’s skin conceal 


dake Commons .1438: 6 

not such an a. but can keep 
5 ee ..843: 8 
quarrel about a.’s shadow τοι: 8 
rather a. that carries me = 104: 5 
sorry a. will not bear burden 104: 7 


steps of a. depend on bar- 


ley .. : 3 .«Δλιάϊει 
take heed of a. behind .. 306: 4 
"εἰς the a. in the thorns 106: 2 
to rude ἃ., rude keeper ..tu6: 3 
to train an a. to race 1337: 2 
wash a.’s head, lose labor 103: 4 
what an a. am I ..2286: 7 
what good call a. ‘a lion 104: 3 
when a. kicks you never tell 103: 3 
where 2. falleth, not again . 103: Σ 
you call an a. a bird 171: § 
Assassination: absolutism 

tempered by a. (651: 


4 

a. never eaced history . 1641: 4 
Assay-mark: no a. on brow .79: 7 
6 

2 


Assentatio vitiorum  adju- 

trix $27: 
Assentio illum perdidit ee δ 5} 
Asses die and wolves bury 

them .. 204° 


9 

a. scratch each other .10890: 9 

gang in stirks, come out a. 379: 2 

great monuments over sol- 
emn a. 

many a. have but two legs τοι: 


.1028: 3 

4 

wild a. stand in high places 104: 8 
3 


Assize: the great a. 495: 2 
Assurance: make a. double 
sure . 22st: 2 
Astonishment ...... ove 106 
drink the wine of a. ....... 106 :36 
we were dumb with ἃ... 106515 
Astra: por aspera ad a. . 2208" 4 
sic itus ad a. 2208: 4 
Astre: j’attends mon a. 2207: 2 
Ate: what Ia. I have .. 1835: 9 
Athanasius against the 
world ...... .1238: 3 
7 


Athée: nest pas a. qui veut 107: 

Atheism ............... -107 

devil divides world  be- 
tween a. and supersti- 


Pr ee ee re ) 


a.daugh a poor exchange .. 

night a. believes in 107 :10 

Atheists only in fair weather 107: ὗ 
a. worse than the devil ....107: 

tes the real a. 140: 4073 2 

no ἃ, in the fox-holes . .10 4 


three doctors, two atheists 59 
virtue in distress makes 8, 5: τὴς 
Athena: sow teaching A. 2176: 5-6 


Athenae. natrices (sracciae 107513 


Athenians do not mind clever 166: 1 
Arnens Bae is 107 
A. learned virtue at a play 1808: 7 


A, nurse of Greece ...... 107313 
bring owls to A. ........1731: § 
let us go to A. ..........107212 
live on salt at A. ........ 107:12 
our modern A. .......... 107 314 
Athirst: fountains  them- 
selves are a. ..... 2302: 3 
Atlantic beat Mrs. Parting- 
ON (es eta cae aces 410: 4 
mee τον awe Sree a acer 107 
A. bore skies upon his back 108: 1 
A. of the state .......... 108: 1 
A. staid up heaven ...... 1071:15 
thou art no A. .... ..... 107:35 


Atomies: as easy to count a. 1487: 4 
Atoms: fortuitous concourse 


ἣν ἥν ΟΠ 6:11 
Atra mili percita est 586:10 
Atrabilious temperament 2291: § 
Attacking: more pleasure 

in a. rue ease 6 
Attempt, not deed, con- 

founds us .. .... §40: § 

do not a. too much ........ τ: 1 
Attendance: dance ἃ. ...... 482: 8 
Attention stuff memory is 

mate Of .....«ἀ{νν νιν 1561: 6 

Attic dainties ............ 41:Ὄ΄᾽2 

A. neighbor ............ 1674: 2 
A. salt ΣΦ τ ας a ain 2028: 2 
Attire: let thv a. be comely 367: 7 
thy a. not clownish 367: 7 
Attius: let A. be as Tettius 1429: 8 
Attorney: afraid he is ana. 1371: 9 
kick a. down sti.irs, he'll 

stick to yor 11711:13 
Attorneys: two a. can live 

where one cannot 13713:23 
Attrition, contrition, τα- 

pentance  ..... 1957: 6 
Auctor opus ἰδ 1836: 6 
Auctorem: prodent a. vires 2651:13 
Audace, encore de lVaudace att:12 
a. mene a tout 2084: 3 
Audacem et malum...... 114: 6 
Audacia certe las erit 212:12 
a. pro muro πλῦ το τ 212: 


crescit a. ex rimento 2τ2:τι 
in primts titubans a. furtis 1312: 7 


in rebus dubits plirimi ἃ. 212:13 
iin grano de a. con todo . 312: 3 
unam ina. spem salutis 212:1ς 
Andacity: arm me, a., head 

to foot .. 213383 
a. should not ref lace coun- 

sel .548: 3 
shameless ἃ. of man 21:2:16 


Audacter, ut pudicam Pee 1238: 4 


Audentes deus ipse puvat 212: 9 
a. fortuna adjuvat . 878: 9 
Audi alteram partem 1281:1} 
Audience is reward of speak- 
er ok 1975: § 
Andiens non audit 1108: 4 
Audire alternm =  patrimon- 
ium. . 1441: 8 
Aufgeschoben ni ht aufge- 
men . $47: § 
Augean: to cleinse A. 
stable 1254: 7 


Augen auf, Καί ist. Kauf 268: ι3 
Augenblick eryreift, rechte 


ann 1607: 4 
Augurs because bores ..@a2: 
Augury: could not by a. 

, Py debe doom ... «3900: 9 
uld lang syne .. ww sss ss, : 7 
Auloedus sit a Paes a 7 
asain n’apauvrit per- 
..§gito 
Aunt: vara my a. hed been a 
man 121:8:12 
my ἢ... my poor deluded a. 1054: 2 
visit a., but not every day 1298: 2 
Aura popularis 1310} 
Aurea prima sata est aetna 46: ς 
Aureae compedes ... gor: 6 


AVARICE 


Aurem audientem 


bees’ ves 937130 
a. vellere: ok. sen ees ὅς: 
in a. dicere ee eee ne 248s: ἑ 

Aureo piscari hamo ........§ 2t: / 

Aures novitate lactantur . . 1680: 


qui habet a. audendi, audiat 653: 3 


tintinant a. ..... . «6 51:12 
Au revoir: say a., but not. 

good-bye ee eee ee 747: 3 
Auri: multi dati sunt in a. 


cass .... 1... ....., : 8 
Auribus: arrectis a. adstant ree 1S 
a. blandiri . 


Eola’ (Ate vy 2820" 
ἃ. erectis 2... Jw. l.... bec τ 
Auricula infima mollior 1... 3985: 3 
Auriculas asini quis non 

ADO ho) hock Se tle ee gr: 9 
Auris enim verba probant 653: 5 
a. zeli audit omma ...... 1264: 2 
Auro conciliatur amor ...... 47: 
a. vitam vendidat ...... τ: «ὧν: 6 
Aurora drives away ntane . 489:12 
Aurora Musis amica .. ἐἰ489. 3 
Aurum bellorum causa . ogortr 
a. omnes νἱςῖα. 990: 2 


a. per mediose ire satellites δῶ: 7 
ἃ. spectato, non manus . 990: 3 
a. Tolosanum .... 988: 2 
in sancto quid facit a. . ο74:14 
non tencas a. quod splendet 990:13 
Austria 1 


A. is to rule universe . 108: 2 
Austria over all ..947: 4 
Author! ‘tis a venerable 

name 26§t:10 


best of every a.in his book 219: 3 
his powers betray the ἃ, χόξι: 
like a., like hoo 26sr:17 
no a. ever spared a brother 1818:18 
Authority 108 


a. be a stubborn bear 108 :33 
a. buries whom assume it 108: 4 
a. can make leather current 108: 8 
a. from one is strong 108: 7 
a. is a disease and cure... 108: 6 
a. like heavy axe ..108: ς 
a. not majority 108: 16 


hase a. from others’ hooks 2232: 4 
drest in a hittle brief a. 108513 
exercise a. with cruel cliws s08:10 


good man respects a. 108:14 
harsh whose a. is new 108: 3 
IT am ἃ man under a. 108; 9 


Ἰ5ΚῚ them as one having 
a28s:t0 
feah for a., not a. for truth 2389:33 


Authors: all ἃ. have their 

enemics 2680:15 
a., chief glory of every peo- 

ple 2651:10 
a. grow dear as they grow 

οἷά . 2661516 
a. judged by ‘capricious 

rules ; 2651516 
dear a., suit topics to 

strength ... . 265839 
fanits of great a. excel- 

lencies 2688: 1 
great a. are thought mad 2681:6h 


original a. say things better 2651: 8 
acarecly possible for a. to 
admired and excel 26s0:14 
Autoritat, nicht Mayjoritat © 108:18 
Autumn ........... irae δὲν 108 
a. fairest season of the year 109: 1 
a. of beauty is beautiful ..134: 9 
dread a., harvest-season , 08:17 
fruit-bearing a. 
of fair things, a. fair 
some call it a., others God 109: 1 


teeming a. hig 6 oe BOR TG 
Autumnusa: pomifer a. 198.16 
Meas: habet in adversis 
Pee Ὁ .Abgorrs 
Rano profligatis contu- 
melia est ws kk, ...8330: 7 
Avare comme Ia mer ......810: 3 
Avarlce 6.0... . ccc ce 4109 
all sins else old, a. young . 38:14 
all things lacking to a. 109:28 


AVARICIOUS 


dlvarice, continued 

a. and happiness never saw 

each other .......... 

a., bane of human happi- 
ΠΟ... ..... 

a. deplorable madness 

a. destroys honor 

a. hoards itself poor 


10Qit1 


109:14 
a. is a wild beast ...... τῖο: § 
a. is its own step-mother 109:17 
a. keeps a man young ....109: 8 
a. likerousness of heart ...109: 4 
a. loses everything ....... 109:13 
a. opposed to economy ....109:14 
a. passion of age .......... 38:12 
a., root of all evil ........ 1Ugi12 
a., sphincter of the beart ..109: 6 
a., spur of industry ..... 109: 6 
a. vice of declining ears ...383:12 
bamsh a., mother of crimes 109: 6 


disease of old men, a. 
expel a. from thy heart .. 
extreme a. miscarries 
eyes of men closed by a. 
no vice like a. . 
no well can fill eye of a. 
old-gentlemanly vice, a. 38:12 
rich beyond dreams of a. 1985: 8 
suspicion of a. to be avoided 109: ς 
worst a. that of sense .. 20: 9 
Avanicious as the sea .... .110: 3 
a. lacks what he has .I10: 1 
a. worst to himself . 109:17 
reward a., ask for trouble 109:16 
Avaritia belua fera 110: ς 
ἃ. fidem subvortit 110: ς 
radix malorum a. ,t09:12 
vide a. quid facit 110: 
vitia senescunt, a. juvenescit 28:12 
Avaritiae: desunt a. omnia 109:18 
Avaritiam: crudelitatis ma- 
trem, a. cst... . 
Avarn: tam deest a. quod 
habet 
Avarus amat mendacia 
a. damno potius quam sa- 
piens dolct 
a. ipse miseriae causa est 
stiae 
a. nisi cum moritur nihil 
recte facit 
nimis a. rad a 918 
Ave atque vale... 
Avena: tenut musam medi- 
tamus a... 
Avenger, arise from ‘thy 
ashes 1974: 
Avengers are ever chaste 2417: 
Avenges: he who a. ever 
present ; 
Aventuras no buenas 
Aventuriers font choses ... 17: 
Averno: facilis descensus a 
,. 1΄2 
Avernus, easy is descent to 1128: 
Aves caeli portabunt vocem 176: 
pepe: nous verrons, dit 
2481: 
1039: 


er ee er i eS 


109: 6 


zI0: 1 
443: 2 
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Avidis ‘natura parum est 

Aviditas est dives, et pauper 
udor 

Avi {πὶ esse oportet nemi- 


se ewe 


᾽ν... 


em ie hase 
Avidus gnae .... 850: 
Avis: nisi οἱ qua vidit a. . 
rara a. in terris§ .179: 8; + 8258" 
Avos: tolle tuos tecum a. 4: 
Awake and sing. ye that 
dwell in dust ...... 
Ae: pack up his a. .... 
Axe 6 
oe with an a. 
ἀπ deol tari 8 


re a to the wood 

laid into root of trees 1:10:10 

μὰ atrikes τ με, chiael 
strikes wood er 

a. to grind 

τόδε, δ a. and altar 

dull a. never loves grind: 
atomesn 


=i OAS ἃ “iw 


eee’ 
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Axe, continued 
ς ne opens door with a, 
a. after πεῖνα . T1103 9 
suck a. into my own leg 1696: ti 
Axe-shaft: copy in your hand rt: 5 

Axes: stream doesn't always 

yield a. 1155: 3 
Axioms: error in forming a. 1906: 4 
Axle: great a. of the uni- 


verse . 673: 1 
Β 

B in alt: reach B in alt .2163: 4 
know not B from bull's 

foot 1329:10 
Rabbitt: his name was B. 111: 2 
Rabblative and Scribblative 

arts . 2607: 7 
Babbler: what you'd keep 

uiet, don’t tell b. 2051: 8 
Rabbling is ever a folly 2113: 8 
Babblings: avoid profane b. 2042: 9 
Babies: looking b. in his eyes 111: 6 
Rahism: 6 


bib to salvation 2931: 
Baby ....... 11 
Ὁ. of Belsabuhe kin 
b. well- “Spring of pleasure 112: 2 
don’t wash b.'s hand ΤἼΤΊΤῸ 
emptying b. out with bath 112: 3 
left to hold the ἵν, 111: 
love b. for her that bare it rir: 3 
they will smell of the b. . 111: 5 
this is my Ὁ. ou. FET 9 
ta produce b., covperation 112: 1 
Babylon ................ 1 
B. 19 fallen ς 
modern B. 112: 43 eas 9 
Racchants: few the Ὁ... .. 81: 2 
Bacchus and VPheebus by 
Jove allied 
B., blessed be thy name 
B. drowns more than Nep- 
tune 636: 
B. opens gates of the heart 2522: 
BR. scatters carking cares 2522: 
B., who loosens bonds of 


124°10 


= a QO ζω oe 


care 2522: 1 
it's nothing to ΒΒ. ...... 1700: 6 
limb relaxing ἢ. ..... 1013: § 
make RB. vour god 634: § 
peak of Parnassus sacred 
to Β. 634: ς 
plumpy B. with pink even 2522: 1 
BRaccio del bocca 1] cuor non 
tacea 121τ: 7 
Bachelor ................ 12 
Ὁ. man gets the sleep ...... TE2:1% 
b.’s fare, bread, eese, 
kisses | 1313: 6 
commend marriage but keep 
self ab. 12:10 
one of b. most comforta- 
.112!10 
he he lives without quar- 
reling a h. 2504: 3 
jolliest b. i’ the land ak ege 3 
b.’s hall in hell .¥13: 
lewd b., jealous husband Τ2: 
luaty b. 112: 8 
nobody knows how to han- 
dle a wife but a Ὁ. 2497: 8 


nothing better than b. ‘life rraito 


old b. ts a τ critter ΤΣ 9 
to look for Ὁ. in Salamanca 112: 7 
unsettled condition of a b. 112: 9 
ἡ οὐ ναι be strongest stakes rrz:tt 
Ὁ. have pain and woe .. .112: 9 
b. laugh and chow teeth .. (112:1| 
b. live but as a bird tr|aset 
Ὁ. live like married men ..113: 6 
married tive longer than Ὁ. 118:1:τ| 
two Ὁ. drinking to you ... 123: ἃ 
Back . ee canteen UNS 
broad enough to bear 9 t13:12 


Ν may trust, bellv won't 123%: τ 
b. not broken by hending . 1808: 

Ὁ. which time has bent 35: 1 
hare is Ὁ. without brother 240: 6 
by the b. thee clawcth 3613 4 


BAD 2679 


Bock, continued 
caon’t turn Ὁ. to enemy 


450: 7 
cxcept for belly, Ὁ. might 
wear gold ΣΣ 166: ς 
expensive for the b. ..... 367: 4 
go way b. and sit down ...1803: 2 
God suits Ὁ. to burden ....981: 1 
good for b., bad for head 1001:11 
ot over devil's Ὁ . .§64: 6 
is b. to earth, face to 
heaven. . ..... 2647: 9 
I bear him on my b. ...... 113: 
my Ὁ. to the fire .. ..... 166:15 
stick to him Ὁ. and edge .. .113: 7 
take heed of him that by b. 
thec claweth 2365: 5 
take me upon your b. 113310 
wallop beast’s Ὁ. for him .1968: 7 
Back-bite the absent ον 31: 3 
Back-biters: no hearers, no 
γ, 1441: 6 
rebuke the Ὁ. ; 2129: 9 
Back-biting: refrain tongue 
from b. 2129: 9 
thieving better ‘than b. 2128:14 


Racks made to bear burdens 256: 3 
broke b. with manors 


{13:14 
folly for men to turn Ὁ. 450: 7 
Backside: badly covered if 
. bare 626: 4 
Backsliders: only sliders are 
b. 1624: 1 
eee like pace of crab 194: τὸ 
turn b., O time ... 2122: 
Bator pacltoaty See arges nate Ries 113 
b. but no chimney 1803: 1 
bring home the ἢ... [13:17 
he loves b. that ΜΕΚΕ τὺ . 114: § 
save our Ὁ . 114: 4 
they take the b. 114: 3 


to eat J)unmow Ὁ. 
we'll find who ate the δ. 114: 2 
where is b., no chimney 
Bacon, wisest, meanest . 1 δι: 4 
OG ὡς ον ρον ee OAs 
Ὁ. among the good are mixed 999: 4 
ins and worse re- 


mains behind . 2635: 2 
b. cannot pass for good = 1001: 9 
b. delights to fuse with Ὁ. 1428:11 
b. followeth the good 1000: 8 
b. is the beat . 115: 2 
b. to his own, b. to himself 115: 1 
ὃ. to like good things 1001: 7 
b. who is good only for self lool: 7 
b. without, worse within 1 
chastise Ὁ. become worse 1003! 2 
communion with b. corrupts 390: 5 
from b. to worse . ..... 2636: 3 

I Pare a b. man saying what 
4 good . 1210: 6 
if nohedy b., who is good = 1001: 4 

men hetter for being a lit- 
tle b. : 777: « 

mercy to b. is “cruelty to 
& tock 1288:13 

more b. than good in hu- 
man nature as . 1000: 7 
most men are b. ... 114: 7 
no b. without good .:999: 4 


no man b. all ot a sudden 2401: ἃ 


no one so b. but he respects 
2001: 9 
nothing so b. but it might be 
worse .. . a6ggits 
nothing so b. ‘not good for 
something . 1000: 2 
present b. outweighs past 
1001516 
so much b. in best of 18 999: 4 


something b. in every thing 


h 999: 4 
rru t τ ε 

spare the b. co p gages 
suffer b., hoping for better roor:13 
take seeming best ὁ Loe 18: 13 
take the b. with the good 115: 
taken from b., rift to good root: ἑ 
takes Ὁ. man to aay Ὁ. 

things . εν 


eaceae 


2128: 3 


BADNESS 


--- 
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Bad, continued 


we are all Ὁ. ............ 114: 7 
when b. imitates good, 
scheming ............ 1001: 9 
when she was b. she was 
horrid ........ ον 96δο:12 
you may spare ὃ. if you 


spare good ........ . 328813 
Badness can be got easily 1o00:31 


h. of her Ὁ. when she's had 2574: 3 


Baer, G. F.: partner with 

OG. 66 6 acy oie Seas 1330: § 
Bag Sears biew 115 

ble to put him in a b. as 
Ὁ. and baggage ... ...... τς: 
b. of skin and bones ...... TIS: 9 
empty b. cannot stand ... age 
give it the Ὁ. ...... .....688: 9 
given us the Ὁ. .......... 116: 2 
it’s all in the Ὁ. ........2816: 2 
left holding the Ὁ. ........ gtS313 
let cat out of b. ..... soe ROR: 
little Ὁ. of bomes .......... 115: 9 
pull the Ὁ. over my head ...115: 7 
to hold the b. ......... rigii2 
Ragatelle: vive fla Ὁ. ...... 1443: 4 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway 1680: 1 
Baggage: bag and b. 115: 8 


no man can swim and carry 


1985: 4 
Ragpipe to man in trouble 2375:13 
he's like a b . 2279111 
Bagpiper of Bujalance .1§0: 4 
Bagration: necessary to in- 
vent 3 
dail best loved that bath 
t b. 2633: 3 
Bailiff nt the Marshland 49: 2 
Bairn sits pokin” in ase 203: 3 
cares not whose b. greets 341: 1 
complaining Ὁ. never fat  395:15 
Bairns: better b. greet as 
bearded men . 338: 6 
hold hands off others’ b. . 336: 3 
they say b. are blessings $1: 
Rait hides the hook . .... 19:30 
Ὁ. of sin 2... ᾿ς; 41814:12 
crafty b. deceives wild 
beasts 952:12 
fish not with melancholy Ὁ. 8:19:12 
fish or cut b. 823: 7 
he was rising to the b. B19: 4 
the best Ὁ. ts beauty R19:10 
this b. has taken no fish 819: 2 


to catch fish must venture b. 


under enticing b., hook 8ig:50 
Welsh b. to spare proven- 
me . 1180: 1 
Bake: as they b., brew 240:10 
b., brew, shear, never de- 
cay shes ye . Gace 2411: 4 
Baker eooevrevaeee @eeoeeoeoevesd 11 16 
b. to the pillory .......... 116: 4 
b.’s dauchter  .......... 116: 6 
b.*s dozen τι6: ς 
be not b. if head of butter 1095: 6 
no stealing a loaf from b. 231: 7 
pall b.. pull devil | $$9: 2 
quoth the b. to the pillory 116: 4 
3 


should he ἢ. by bow legs τ'6: 
Balance ...........ccee. 116 
b. distinguishes not between 

gold and lead gh8: 
5. of power 18s: 
b. will decide the matter (116: 
do not step over heam of Ὁ. 1286: 
every b. a enunterpoise 395: 
light in the b : 
to hang in the bh. 
trial in the great b. . . 243: 
weigh them in the same b. 12865: 


ω- 
. ἃ αι το HUA 


nees: weighed in the b. 743: 
Ralbus: hefore you could ‘ 
ye” oe aie eth ea 1081: 
Raid as balloon, coot, egg, 
bladder, etc. .......... 817: 
. head is soon shaven 117: 
b. pretendin = have Ber 
contemptrh: ee 317: 


= 
= 
“i 
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Bald, continued 


man grows b. by nature ..117: 3 
none ὃ. till see brains ....116:12 
Baldhead: from b. to b. 184: § 
Baldness ................ 116 
Bale highest, boot nighest ..715:10 
Balk: make not b. of good 
ground ............ 1722: § 
a | @eseeoast @evsveoeeeee@Geoeeane .117 
b. to play upon .......... $56: ς 
bear away the b. ........ 117:10 
behind the eight b. 117: 8 


don't take b. before bound 117: 9 


I've got the ἢ". ......... 117:10 
keep the Ὁ. up ......... 117: 7 
roll on, thou b., roll on 657511 


stricken the Ὁ. under line ττΆ 11 


this is your Ὁ. and chain .2504: 9 
we have the b. at our feet 118: 1 
Ballad .................. 118 
Ballad-mongers: metre b. 118: 3 
Ballads: make b.. not laws 118: 3 
Ballot: appeal from b. to 
bullet 220 ow... 2438: § 
Ballot-box stuffers ........ 2438: 4 
Balt caccwa vn cca 118 
is there no Ὁ. in Gilead ... 1:8: 4 
pay some heart b. 1896: 2 
Balneo carmen recitabit 125:12 
Balneum: mihi ps Ὁ mint- 
stra : 2063: 3 
Baloney ........ccccceaes 118 
h. no matter how sliced 118: ς 
that’s just b. . 118: 7 
ΒΆΡΟΟ. one b. can’t form ἃ 
241: ς 
Benecke ck: that bates B. 118: 8 
Banbury cheese, nothing but 
‘paring 2301: 2 
to B. came I... .. 1919: 4 
Band: old Ὁ. is captain's 
honor 283: 6 
Bandbox: fresh from the b. 625: 13 
stepped out of b. . 626: τ 
Bandog: set Ὁ. on hull 605: τ 
Bands: end of life cancels 
all b. ςοῦ: 2 
Bang went saxpence 2044: 4 
Banish to Iste of Lizards "21: § 
Banishment: bitter bread of 
h. γαδιῖτι 
Bank ..... «νον νον ieee 419 
lisle-thread b. r19: 1 


Bank-roll: only thing women 

rea ε114:11 
Banker sighs for quiet mind 119: 2 
win here, there, b. all right 931: 3 


sr das as ad soundly in 
hed of ἢ 11a: 4 
Bankruptcy ............. 119 
Banks falling. but not sand h. 119: 2 
Banner need not do much 
thinking R2s:31 
b. to harrow 621: 8 
h. with strange device _ worst 
Star-Spangled B 826: t 
Bannocks better than no 
bread aw: 3 
λων μὲν bike τω δῶν .. 119 
b. ends in sodium bicarb {{9:10 


h. is to close stomachs up rte: 7 


b. of Phocus 1386: 7 
no ἢ. but some fores ill 119: 8 
not you but b. eloquent {19:11 
seven make a ἢ, «Ἀπ: τό 
Banqueting upon horrowing §28: 8 
Banquets every day, never 
good meal 119: 6 
Baptiem of fire .3146: 6 
Rar of own consciente 406: ς 
Rarabhas was 2 publisher [10:12 
now B. was a robber 10:12 
Rarha: diga b. que haga .131: 6 
plac . poca virgtenza ... 131: 6 
arhae tenus si pientes £92: 6 


Barbam: sapientem pascere hk. 111: ἢ 
Barhariam to have nothing ‘aR: 
Barharous whe kills child 

Barhe ne fait pas homme 1 6 
Barber 1 


BARKIS 


Barber, continued 
and Ὁ. kept on shaving ...120: 
b. lll to shave by nee 


5 
Ἔ 
Moana $94: 
every Ὁ. knows that ..... 120: 4 
happy fora day, goto Ὁ... .s:071: 7 
shaves so close but 
another finds work ....2085: 5 
one b. shaves another ...... 120: 6 
play Lit b. sho oP chord «2:66: 3 
young b., old p ada ...$94: 7 
Barbier: jeune vieil 
medecin . ........... $94: 7 
un Ὁ. rase l'autre... ..120: 6 
Bard: humble b., I fashion 
SONES: 3626 SS eV ASSES 1810: 4 
Bare: Sse caesar ee συν 120 
as Ὁ. as back of hand . 120:13 
as Ὁ. aa bird’s arse .. 1843: 1 


as Ὁ. as birch at ἜΣ ΤΗΣ 120: 9 


as Ὁ. as bishop of Chester 120:14 
as b. as ever was Job 120:12 
as h. as new-shorn sheep ..120:10 
Barefoot must not plant 

thorns .......... 2393: 7 
dance: Ὁ. ....{νὐν νειν 432: 7 
Bargain .....sc..seee00-- 120 

Ι. ἃ δ. ..--«ονννος ....121:}4 
blind b. |. πεν se eee. 122: Ὸ 
clap hands andab....... 122: 6 
Diomedian Ὦ. 121 


Dutch b. made in wine 

go back upon a bh. 

ood bh. is a pickpurse 
never liked a Ae Ὁ. 

if make had b., hug it 

lb. both parties rue. 

make the best of bad b. 

man comes early to bad b. 

never was a better b. driv- 
en 122: 7 

πὸ ἢ. where no agreement 


by 
waw Dh “ὦ ὦ D 


121110 
peel ΚΕΝ b. think twice 120593 
ct Smithfield hb. 122: 9 
niin Ὁ, is best t22°10 
seal the ἢ. with holy kiss 122: ὁ 
silly Ὁ. where nobody gets 1211} 
the b. is not ab r2iita 
two words to a ἢ. τσοῖῖς 
when fools meet b. off 121: 7 
Bargainer: hard ἢ 122: 8 
Bargaining has πὸ friends 122: 8 
Bargains break the law ι21: ς 
h. made ἐπ speed repented 
at leisure 1639: 1 
aome Ὁ. dear bought 131 
= iad Cae aan eae ae te eee 122 
awake at every dog’s b. 121: 
ἢ. against the moon ται: 3 
bh. ia worse than bite Gigita 
h. the more, hite the leas = 613282 
b. when their fellows do 688s 
dog will b. ere he bite Org: t 
dogs Ὁ. as they are bred 614: 9 
dogs b. from custom 612:13 
don't put your hand be- 
tween b. and tree 1208: ft 
heed the b. of an old dog = 682:15 


if my b. ainks, “tis to an- 

other sea 1224510 
keep a dog and bh. yourself 612a:14 
Ike dogs, if one b. all bh, 613: 1 
old dog's Ὁ. wives counsel 62:11 
respect alata but hb. Ra: 2 
she’s the b., husband bite 122:1} 
skinning b. “off wrong tree 122:t2 
wake not at every ἢ. 612: 7 


we b. against the moon 123: 2 
you b., just as small dogs 

do .. δι .10933: 3 
Barked up wrong tree 122:12 
Barker: slowest b. surest 

biter Ais 6t4: 3 
Barkers: great Ὁ. are no 

iters ..., ..... .. 644: a 
Barking e does ce eceee 61 
h. dogs seldom bite ...... 614: 3 


Barkis is willin’ 


BARKSHIRE 


Barkshire: 


representative .429: 1 
Barley consumed, strite en- 
ters... 14Bt 
Barleycorn ..........00.. 23 


ballad of Sir John B. 
Ὁ, better than diamond . 
prefer not b. to jewel 
Rarmaids: are b. chaste ἘΠ} 
AN ee oe nk Soy ete: 
filled than bed . 


oe 
“I 
LF | 
woe om ὦ δὶ 


Letter b, 


123: 7 
round Robin Hool’s Ὁ Sean 4 
when b. full you may thresh 123: 6 
you have Ὁ. for all grain ..123: ς 
Barnaby bright ..... 493:10 


dance B. . 481: 2 
Baronets: all b. are bad 
Barons, troubadours, work- 


ΓΝ ΞΕ 1613: 3 
robber ἢ...  0............. 2000: 9 
Barrel: little b. can give but 
little meal. .. .3443:12 
neither b. better herring ..1139: § 
she was made like ab. .. 768: 7 


Barrels: empty b. make most 


noise 676:17 
Barricado: no b. for belly 167: ς 
Base: get to first ἢ, 123: & 
inwardly ob. outwardly 

virtuous 1208: ς 
manv b. things please 642:15 


safest to be moderately b. qro:ro 


Bashan: bulls of B. 284: 7 
upon B. to outroar herd 1999 :32 
Bashiw: three-tailed b. 2016: 9 
Bashful: at table no one b. 1525: 9 


b. mind hinders good intent 124: 2 
h. with cousin no hoy by her 123: 9 
Bashfuiness ............. 123 


Ὁ. is a vice 123:01 
b. 14 an enemy to poverty [123110 
b. is boyish . vagy 
b. is ornament to youth 124: 1 
b. useless to needy man yg: 1 
cast away Ὁ. where need 123:10 
Rasi: cum Ὁ. illam sua me- 

teris 1031: 6 
Basil, more it is crushed 18°16 
Basket: as she slumbers, 

alls 2056: 4 
blessed shall be thy b. 198: 3 
don't put all eggs in one Ὁ. 672: 2 
ro to the ἢ. and repent 1830: 2 
not the worst of the b. aah: 7 
Basket-lustice .. 1278: 8 
Baskets after the vintage ..1350: 7 
Bastard ............005. 24 
b. born of Belsabub’s kin = 24:10 
b. brood always proud . tag: 
Ὁ. is the son of nobody ..124: 
those are b. concealers .. .625§:14 


Bastards better than true- 


COs akan? Eee: 124: ς 
we areallb. |. ..... tzaits 
Rastardus nullius filius 124: 6 
at ee @eaartee .ϑῦϑθϑνοοφουθθθθυνυν § 
off his own Ὁ. .......... 125: 8 
right off the Ὁ. .......... 1326: 6 
Batavian graces .......... 10:18:18 
Batavum: O crassum ingen- 
ium! Pe roar 1o1Birg 
Bath caches hes 26 


Ὁ, at too high temperature s2g:11 


b. af blood fe ed μων ΟΥΑΙ 
b. that shows me rump .12§: 9 
do you think that 1 take 

pleasure in my Ὁ. ...... 125:T0 
aan cold is this Ὁ. oo... 6... 12:10 
1: δ. to: ΠΥ Oe: ἐνν 2063: 8 
alnging in the Ὁ... .... 125:13 
who enters b. knows ἊΝ 

hot .......... 736: 8 
Bath-house: choose empty. 661: 9 
Bathroom: reciting poem 

in Ὁ. ey es oan tagit2 
Bathe: Hercules’ b. 136: 9 
Batir, plae facile démolir 242:11 
Batit hors de sea terres 352: ἃ 
Biton porte paix ........ 8421}}1 
Bats in the belfry . 14908:12 


_ mraud in aheence of birds τᾶς: 6 


BEAST 2681 
Battalions: God always with Beans, continued 
big b. g82: 5 three blue b. in one blue 
rather b. than bant 662: 11 2601 


Batten: 
Battery: better to lose b 


than battle 1022: 6 
Battle δα τοὺ dk ϑυρν ψτρ δ 126 
all b. is misunderstanding 126: 2 


Ὁ. ends when enemy is down 126:14 
b. is not to the strong .19302 2 


b. lost, time to win other 126: 6 
Ὁ. won bad as Ὁ. lost ...... 126:18 
enter lightly into Ὁ, . .¥26:13 
event of b. doul.tful 126:13 
hird b. where none escape 126: § 
he smelleth b. afar off ..126:12 
he that is in b. slain . 800: 9 
hope for b.. being ready . 126:17 


in Ὁ. rather ‘backwa ard than 

bold .. B01: 4 
issue of b. is uncertain 2447: 2 
less men spare 6elves in b., 

safer 2446: 6 
man prepared has b. half 

fought 6 


1873: 
never bh. with man who has 


nothing to love 126: 7 
poor in b., better in forum 2615: 7 
suveETeign monient Ὁ. won .126: 8 
spice of life ts b 126: 8 
tide of ἢ. was turning . 126:10 


who flies in bh. risks life of 
fellow soldier Sor: ς 
Rattle-cry: ewaod at the b. 126: 9 
Rattle-harness :dles on wall 33:10 
Rattledore: he knew not 
from hb. 
Battles: fie ht bh. over again 126: 
Baulle: fool should never 
have h. B45: 
fools will not port with b. 842:1 
Yaubles: if all fools had Ὁ. 845: 
Bauen, Borgen, Sack Sorgen 252: 
Bauern: dummsten B. haben 
die dicksten Kartoffeln 1037: 
Ray-leaf: Jook for Ὁ. in cake 1671: 
Bayard .. 1 
ag bold as B 
B. of ten toes 
blind B. 
keep B. in the stable. 
Bayonet beaten into cheese 


1328: 
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slicer 2264:11 
Bazoo: shut your h. 1636: 1 
Re: how can these things be 106:13 

I'll be what you want me 

to be . 1709: 3 

such as we are made of, 

such we be te eee) 29363 

to be, or not to be 2241: 


to be, rather than to seem 2086: 

Beads in hand and devil in 
capuche 

Beam: man who carries the 
b. 2184: 

b. that is in thine own eye 780: 


2 
1 
7 
1208: § 
4 
a 
owner of Ὁ. heaviest part 1 1 


Βοδη ....... «τερον νει ννκνν 1 
always bigger eateth b. 1034: ς 
b. in liberty better than 

comft in prison .. 1388: 9 
every b. has its black 773° 7 
found the Ὁ. in the cake ..127:10 
I count him not ab. ..... 138: ; 
I never have a b 1610: 
not worth a Ὁ. ...... 2643: 7 


in a monk's 


} 
shall be king 12710 


sit like a b. 
hood 
who hath b. 


with one b., two pigeons 183: 4 
Beans: abstain from b. 123: 2 
Ὁ. and bacon, food of kings B41: 9 
cook b. by the potful -. .12γ: 9 
doean’t amount to hill of Ὁ. 128: 3 
full of b a ee 128: 1 
how many Ὁ. make five .. .127: 6 
if pele Ὁ. bubble for you 127: 9 
it doesn't amount to ἃ row 

Ol Obes ee See 2643: 7 
sow δ. in the mud ...... 760:12 
svill the ἢ. 6. eee 1271 ς 


Bear 


: bladder ......... 
time to sow ἢ. ... 


as b. goeth to the stake 
be sure of b. before you sell 


Ski’: .- hws ewe ea 2126: 
b. and forbear 863: 1 
b. and you shall be borne 

with . ZOIS: 2 
Ὁ. it like aman |. 681: 3 
Ὁ. lives in harmony with b. 2:18 
Ὁ. patiently if not joyfully 633 5 
b. that walks like a man ie 2 
b. till his back break 113: 9 
Ὁ. with me, I'll Ὁ. with thee 864: 2 
b. with them that b. witb 

you 201g: 1 
don't bite b. by the nose 606: 7 
got b. by the tail 128: 7 
hard to b., pleasant to re- 

late. .19§2: 8 
how easy is a bush. sup- 

pused a 1223: 7 
I kill b., another cats flesh 2178: 7 
if “twere b. "twould bite 129: I 
kill Ὁ. before selling skin 333: 2 
like b. with sore head 129: 7 
meet a ὃ. i’ the mouth = .575:18 
never sell ἢ. on U.S. 6: 4 
one Ὁ. will] not bite ancther 611: 9 
one thinks Ὁ, another leader 128: 6 
rugged Russian Ὁ. 130: 2 
seek not the tracks οὗ Ὁ. 616: 2 
take b. by the tooth 128: 7 
to b. the bell : 163: 6 
Bear-baiting esteemed hea- 

thenich io . .¥919: 6 
Bear-garden: smell of b. . 1346: 7 
BOOP). ois cs ex's ιν τον: 30 
b. as any fox was red 131: 2 
b. creates lice, not brains 130: 4 
b. does not make Philosopher 80: 2 
b. gray. society agreeable ΣῈ Ι 
b. of formal cut a78:10 
Ὁ. well lathered, half shaved 152: 9 
Ὁ. won't pay for shaving 111: 4 
hilly-goat b. 121: 7 
boys pluck at yourb. ..... 1381: § 
cat knows the Ὁ. it licks 208: Δ 
cultivate wise man's Ὁ. 11: 6 
divided Ὁ. wie 132: 4 
fool’s Ὦ. teaches panies 


trade . 2084:15 


oat not revered for b. . 967:16 
wish I'd never worn δ... 130: § 
if Ὁ. all, goat might preach 131: 7 
long Ὁ. as white as milk . 2487: 3 
nobody spits in own b. 1836: 5 
nothing so drying to throat 
as Ὁ... nf ‘sie Kearse 130: § 
red b., black head 1055: 6 
rode with b. on shoulder 132: ς 
shelter ‘neath man’s b. ἐν 1832: 2 
singed S(aniah king's b. 1821: 3 
toh. the hon  —....... 1437: 7 
white was his b. .. . 1311} 
without b. don’t mdicule 
thin-bearded 130: 6 
you'll mourn for your Ὁ. 130: 3 
Bearded like a pard . 21c6: t 
Beards: lick the fat {rom 
their Ὁ..... 765: 6 
long Ὁ. heartless. 6or: 6 
merry when b. wag all 132: 7 
only b. know schemes 132: t 
Beate: ate you there with 
1290: 6 
b. Hieked into shape rag: 8 
Ὁ. live in harmony with Ὁ. 129: 4 
two Ὁ. will not bite .. . 129: 4 
oe πα τ δε ues witeuenece tae aes 1 
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an 
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a 


Ὁ. of many heads ...... 
Ὁ. that goce niways never 
wants blows . 
b. pet went discourse of 


«3210 


Δ 
beter” νὴ " sold than bought ee "13 
good b. heats with eating 132: 0 


2682 BEASTS 


Beast, continued 

pS. iveth to Ὁ. his food ...278:11 
b., sober driver .132: 9 

set merciful to b., b. self 132:16 

righteous man regardeth 


life of Ὁ. 6... . 0.0... 332:16 
strange b., neither head nor 

tall ..... .1ga: 8 
unkindest b. more kinder 

than mankind .§§18: 9 
who goes b. to money: 

returns fee ae 4 
Beasts do not injure Ό..... 9 


. have not learned to he 132:14 
b. of field wanting reason 132:15 


b. of prey strong ...... 32:0 
Ὁ. their fellows spare ...... 132:13 
evil b., slow bellies ...... 167: 4 
Beat him black and blue 133: 7 
b. horse till sad, cow till 

τοῦδ... .. .. hme es 133: ς 
b. it, I want to ‘sleep Je. §88s11 
Ὁ. them as stockfish ..... 133: 3 
to Ὁ. the air, water . 133: 2 


Beaten: well b. cries as ei 133: 4 
Beateth: not as one that b 


the air... . 233: 2 
Beati immaculati in via. ..-1QIQII2 
δ. mundo corde . ....... ers 12 
Beating ............. 
for the ass, a Ὁ. ........ rozitt 
we got a hell of a b. 133: 6 
Beatum: nihil est ab omni 

parte b. 1072: 9 
Beatus sine virtute nemo .2434: 6 
nemo ante obitum b. ..§a7: 2 


non est Ὁ. qui se nesciat 1072:16 
non est b. qui non putat 1072:16 
Beau aussi utile que l’utile 139: 2 
Beauté: au hit, Ὁ. avant la 

bonté 138: 4 
b. et folie vont compagnie 136:10 


b. ne plait qu'aux yeux 136: ς 
b. rend la vertu plus aimable 140: 3 
b. sans bonté . __.. . 4137: 9 
b. sans vertu, sans parfum 135: 6 
Ὁ. tient Jieu de tout 140: 2 
Beauties: many b. among the 

dead S05: § 
two manaet A bahetees er 04 
youn ove old poets 2481:}1} 
Beautiful and dumb 137: 6 


b. and therefore to be 
wooed 2592: 6 


b. ἠ as useful as the nseful 139: 2 
b. is beauty seen with soul 135: 3 
b. is difficult 1000:11 


bh. is sufficient to itself 111: Ἱ}ὨὉ 
better to be b. than good 116: 7 
born Ὁ. born with sorrow 135: 9 
everything b. in season 336: 3 
everything hb. is lovable 134: 1 
if b. it is good 139: 7 
if b. she is overdressed 1 35:10 
on our knees stacy : 138: 3 
she was b., he fell in love 796: 1 
the b. is dear 139: 7 
things loved which are Ὁ. 135: 2 
to be Ὁ. is to make Ve 7 
Beauty ..............6.. 1 
b. a great recommendation 78: 8 
Ng allures chaste to love 138: 2 
alone may please 835: 6 
He an evil in ivory setting 134: § 
b. and folly go together 136:10 
bh. and honesty seldom agree a 7 
hb. breeds arrogance ...... 4S $586 
h. brief gift 141: 
». but a doubtful good . 140: 9 
δ᾽ Rptindgmenaf‘oge oR: ὃ 
b Is, Sway 962: 
b. can master most stron 138: 2 
b. carries dower in its face 134: 8 
b., deceitful bait . 819:10 
Ὁ. does not merit praise. ABATE 
b.. doubtful hoon to mortals 141: 
b. draws more than oxen st 
b. draws with single hair 438: 8 
b.. eternity in a mirror 133: 8 
b. exists merely in the mind 1 2 


Beauty, continued 

faded, no second spring 
. fadeth 
. fatal to its owner 
. fires the blood 
for ashes 
for earth too dear ..... 
hath Godhead in it 
immortal awakes from 
tomb δ 

in distress affecting Ὡς 
is a fading flower 
a flower... ...... 
is a frail ornament ... 
- is a mute deception 
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is another's g 


is but a blossom 
is but a varnish 
is but for a day ....... 
. is but skin deep .. 

. is engendered of modesty 
is heaven's gift 


see ee we 


is nature’s coin . 
is no inheritance 

. is only a little skin 
is only sin deep 
. 1s own excuse for being 
is short-lived reign 

is soon blasted 
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b. is the gift of God 
b. is truth, truth b. 
Ὁ. is vain 

b. is where it is perceived 
Ὁ. lacking grace, hookless 


orp we oe 


bait 
b. pope God sets on virtue 


- is a pleasing trickery .. 


is as summer fruits .... 


is in eye of beholder .... 


141: 


125: 
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Ὁ. of face in ripe age .λ4:1 
Ὁ. of itself doth persuade 138: 2 
b. of old men is gray head 1054:10 
Ὁ. of woman maketh bright 34:11 
b. only thing time cannot 
harm 134: 8 
b. pleases only the eye 136: § 
b., pleasure as quality of a 
thing . 1334:1π|0 
b. potent, money more 137: 3 
b. provoketh thieves ..138: 2 
b. rests on necessities 139: 2 
b. seen is never lost 13g: 1 
b. shall enslave Ajax 138: 2 
b. should not he wasted = 2325: 2 
bh. sold for old man’s gold 1540: 9 
hb. soon grows famihar 75S 10 
b., strength, youth flowers 649: 2 
: supported by opimon 113: 3 
bh. sweet ison 134: 4 
Ὁ. takes place of everything 149. 2 
b. terrifies hushand 133: 9 
hb. unadorned 13¢:t0 
b. unchaste, bh. disgraced 136: 4 
Ὁ. unclothed, clothed best 135:10 
b. unused grows old 138: ς 
h. was my undoing ..... 136: 9 
Ὁ. weeps the brave 2149: 4 
b. well at first sabi 34°81 
b. will buy no beef. 136: 8 
b. without riches begging 137: 3 
b. without virtue a curse 136: 4 
horn ἃ b.. half married 134: 
chaste b. burns others 326: 3 
commend not man for hie hb. 137510 
Helen's Ὁ. in hrow of ΚΥΡΙΕ 1470:13 
impulse to create Ὁ. rare 2654: § 
in b. st she matchless = 1.35: 7 
in bed. bh. before goodness 138: 4 
in naked b. roore adorned 13¢:10 
it ‘s not ἢ, bheguiles men 136: 1 
no b. but in mind's idea 138: 3 
no Ὁ. where disorder 139: 1 
rob. without a fortune . 137: 3 
no excellent Ὁ. without 
strangeness 114:10 
nets more pleasing than P 
141: 
O that b. be so brainless 117: 6 


Beck: at everybody's Ὁ. and 
call 


BEE 


Beauty, continued 


outward b. not enough .135: 6 
poor b. finds more lovers ..137: 8 
pride waits on οἰ 4582: 6 
rare is b. with wisdom .137: 6 
rarely do b. and virtue ....138: 7 
strife twixt b. and modesty 138: 7 
that’s the b. of it ... ..139: 6 
thing of b. joy forever. 134: 1 
tis Ὁ. oft makes women 

proud . . 2862: 6 
to girls dear is own b. .138: 6 
too much b., too much sun 11: 10 
trust little to b. a 
were Ὁ. under twenty locks 1468: 8 
witty b. is a power .. 2§66: 3 
Beaver works and plays 1 44: 3 
Because is woman's reason 2577: 
Becco: lungi fia del Ὁ. lerba 1022: 9 


as you make your b., so you 


: . .. 2489:10 
b. as aved as dicugarde . 1691:18 
B00 .........ὕ.ὄ.ὄ Seeks ates 8] 
all are not inb. ........ 141:10 
and so to hb. 142: 6 
as thick as three in a b. 2296: 3 


δ᾽. Wy en ee eats 142: ς 
Ὁ. and board —.......... 143: 4 
b. is a medicine. .....841: 9 
b. is hest rendezvous 143: 7 
b. of Procrustes 142: 3 
b. painful field of battle 142: 4 
b. that holds wife never free 
from hickerings 1380; 3 
better barn filled than δ... 123: 7 
early to b., early to rise . 1995: 7 
early to b., result twins 41:12 
fun to bounce in old b. 142: 4 
girl who lies on lawful b. 
knows no fear 1.34: 4 
go to Ὁ. at noon , 142: 9 
go to ἢ. in another world = tg00: 7 
go to b. with chickens 141:18 
ard to make b. for a doe 606: 4 
I got out of ἢ. backwards 1716: 6 
I have got up and gone to 
bh. 1995: 1 
[ have made my ἢ. in the 
darkness 102611 
[ must warm ἢ. for him 1442: 
if h. could «peak, many 
would blush 143: 7 
last to bo and first to rise 1nos: 4 
he in b. tal! meat fall 142: 7 
Inath to bo and loath out 142: 2 
loath to δ, and loath to rise 1995: 1 
te in ἢ. wholesome 141: 9 
shall comfort: me 141: 9 
naked hb 141:1} 
nicer to hie tn Ὁ. 1996: 1 
put to ἢ. with a shovel 1027: § 
put to ἢ. with a shroud 1927: § 
rose on wrong side of b 141::1 
take wp thy ἢ. and walk 143: § 
to Ὁ, aime day he gets up 63:10 
you goto b. to work 143: 3 
Red-fellow: his lovely b. 137: ς 
Red-fellows, cough and cramp 429: ς 
Bed- post: between me and ἢ, 1838: 1 
Red-side: gomi bh. manner 596; 8 
Bed-time: would “twere b. τ48: 8 
Beds to charm away fatigue 141: 9 
changing ἢ. cures not fever 31s: 7 
work evil upon their Ὁ. ae 6 
BOO foie ae se ies 
bh. eats honey all winter 128: 
Ὁ. has honey and one 148: 9 
b. in amber ee ae 
δι in his bonnet... 148: § 
b. in little, fruit sweet . 144: 23 
b. labors for others 144: ἑ 
b. never caucht in shower 144: 
b. sipa not fallen flower 144: 6 
busy b. 144: 3 
Busy > has no time for sor- 
2168: ι 
bead δ makes πὸ honey .. .144: 9 
go to the b., thou poet 74: 3 
good for b., good for swarm 144: 7 


BEE-LINE 


Ree, continued 


he was b. that made honey 144: 8 
meanest Ὁ, hath a sting . 685:10 
poison to spider, honey 
to b. ae ee 145: 4 
put b. in his ear... 145: § 
some say the b. stings ....146: 1 
takes a Ὁ. tu get honey 145: 
Bee-line, straight line ...... 145: 3 
Beech: son of ἃ Ὁ. ........ 125: 3 
Beef ........ νον .....146 
b. hath many bones |... 61:16 
b. is the king of meat 146: 9 
good b. that costs nothing 1554: 6 
he has eaten bull b. 175313 
he loves no b. that grows 
on my bones 1088:10 
I am great eater of b. 146: 9 
nothing picturesque in Ὁ. 140: 4 
piece of Ὁ. and mustard 146: 8 
roast b. of old England 146: 6 
salt b. makes one find wine 2302:10 
such b., such broth 1428: 2 
we have powdered b. and ale 146: 8 
what's better than b 147: 1 
Beefsteak for the eye 146: § 
Been: it might have b. 1946:13 
what has b., has b. 17§0:13 
vie, has Ὁ. may be .... 1751217 
Beer oie ea iis eb ννν νον 146 
Ὁ, “ὯΙ of nick and froth 147: 3 
b. on wine always decline 146:12 
Ὁ. salary, champagne appe- 
tite 1852: 4 
b. that’s made of male 147: 1 
chronicle small b. 147: 4 
drink b., think Ὁ. 147: 2 
give hand to man. sated 
with b 146:150 
heresy and Ὁ. came into 
England in one year 1136: ς 
new b.. new bread, green 
wood 1844: 3 
no such thing as goo] small 
h. 993:11 
small b. 147: 4 
such b., such bottle 1426: ς 
Reer house’ sit) not in b. 146:10 
Beersheba: Dan to B. 4790:91 
Bees plunder the flowers 1804: 4 
God made b., b. made honey 567: 8 
woud ἢ. are never drones 1454: 1 
his head is full of b 144: 7 
old b. yield no nolicy 144: 9 
awarm of b in Ma 144: 4 
where b., there is honey 144: 8 
you've burst intu swarm of 
h. : 2376: 2 
Rectle ἃ beauty in cyes of 
its mother 1837: 1 
Ὁ, stretched out its Jeg 30716 
between bo and block 76: 7 
shared b. in safer hold = 2023: 6 
tahe b. and knock on head 949: 7 
Rectles in our own affairs 779: 7 
Before: look b., or find self 
behind . δός: 14 
looking b. and after B66: 3 
old looketh Ὁ. and after 43:10 
Refoul another, &. self 2128:15 
Befriended, remember it. 370: 3 
Beg, borrow, or get man's 
own 224:13 
b., borrow, or steal . . .148: Δ 
better to die than to b. t47: 7 
I had rather buy than Ὁ. 148: κα 
safer to b, than to take 150: 3 
to b. does not degrade 160: 3 
tov proud to ἢ. . .942ito 
Reget with pleasure, rear 
with pain we τ 335: 6 
Beggar ...........0..0 5 147 
absent-minded b. So: 2 
as well as Ὁ. knows ia dish 13a6:11 
Ὁ. in the midst of plenty = 1815: 7 
Ὁ. is jealous of Ὁ. 148:13 
b. tn oe than troubled 
king. 6.Ὄ.. .-....«.{ἰ 1808: 8 
b, fs ‘ate in risking Seer as ἡ. 
b. is tewe and only king . 


Beggar, continued 
nows who is stingy 
b. may sing before a eee 1851: 6 


.149:16 


b. who relies on friends ...147: 8 
b.’s scrip never filled ..... 148: 1 
hetter die b. man live b. 140:1|: 
better living b. than dead 
emperor. 1418: 3 
better to be b. ‘than fool ,. 149213 
even Ὁ. should give alms ..53: 95 


every b. descended from 
king . 1308: 3 

εἶνε me the b. who apeaks 
his heart’s belief 


2193: 2 
Ko home by b.’s hush . 1471: 
he casts his b. in my dish 588: 7 
he makes b. that helps him 149: 4 
louse is b.’s companion 150: ς 
make b. beat his bag 148: 1 
one b. enough at door .. 148: ς 
one ἢ. woe that another go 148:32 
proud b. makes own alms 149: 6 
‘rather be b. and spend like 

king 1308: 4 
scratch b. before you die 148: 6 
set a b. on horseback .1§0:10 
shameless b.. denial 149: 3 
small invitation serves b. ..147: 9 
sue a b. catch a louse 148: 4 
Beggared all description 140: 1 
Beggars: beg from b., never 

rich 149: 1 
Ὁ. are never out of their 

way 147: 6 
b. are the happy folk .148: 7 
b. breed, mch men feed 149:12 
Ὁ, can never he bankrupt 149: 9 
b. fear no rebellion 149: 9 
b. have no lice 1§0: § 
b. mounted run horse to 

death . .1§1: 2 

b. on horseback ... 1§0:10 
b. shonld be no choesers ... 149: 2 
blind b. of Bolenia .1§0: 4 
hold Ὁ. freeze our gifts ..  100:10 
from Zeus are all b. 2224: 6 
ifts make b. bold δ: 150: 8 
ome by b. bush 197711 
loves poor but hates b. 199:15 
much ado to bring Ὁ. to 

stocks : 148: 8 
sturdy h. . 80: 2 
they were as wrest as Ὁ. 147112 
Beggary and poverty are sis- 

ters 1843: 2 
b ois valiant 149517 
no vice but b. T4Q°17 
trumpery is way tu Ὁ. 149:14 
Begying for the same thing 149: 8 
», sweetin the mouth . 147: 7 
b the question 1925: ς 
Wo egring makes ol Ὁ. 588213 
Begin: hefore you b. consider 1§1: ὃ 
b. at the beginning TSi: 3 
Ὁ. at the first round . 13) 3 
b. at the right end 2480: § 
better never to b. than 

never to end oa. 84: 4 
dare to be wise, b. 1§2:10 
easier to Ὁ. than to end == .1§5: 4 
glory comes from daring to 

1§a: 9 
good to b. well, better to 
end well αν 6: 3 
I do not know how to Ὁ. .tg1: ἃ 
whilst we deliberate, too 
late to ἢ. .tg1: 8 
Beginner: to b. belongs the 

merit ws wee ee TSti 4 
Beginning .............. 151 
always best atb. ....... 152: 8 
as it was in the Ὁ. ..... 2631: 1 
before Ὁ. look to end . 153: 


before b., prepare carefully 151: 

beforc Ὁ. think on ending 156: 4 
and ending .. 1S3ti-386: 4 
half of every work tsa:to 
hath been shown by God 15: 2 
is always dificult. ἀξ: 8 
ia balf of the whole ... tga:10 
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BELIEVE 


Beginning, continued 


Ὁ. of the end .. 
best b. leads to best end 

better remedy b. than end . 
beware b. what may repent 
end does not agree with b. 


every b. is hard 1$2 
everything depends on Ὁ. 151: 
everything has a 15S 
everything hath a Ὁ. ..... Ist: 
from bad bh. bad ending 154 
from the b. 51 
ἔοι lb. maketh good ending 156 
ard Ὁ. hath good ending 153 


haste to b. of a feast 


790 
Land of B. Again | . 981 
light b., heavy ending ... 155 
not even Ὁ. of the end ....156 


of bad b. good ending 


speed b., delay in ending . .153 
such b., such end .155: 
sweet b., with sour ending 155: 
to bad ". ἃ good ending 1$3 
true Ὁ. of our end ..... 156 
with the end at the b. 153 


Beginnings: all b. must have 
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end . 156: 1 
bad b., bad endings 154: 2 
Ὁ. of all things are small ig1: 7 
ends by our b. know 44: 6 
great things from small Ὁ. 1035715 
new b. spring from end 165: 3 
resist b. 152: 1 
Begins: as thing b.. so ends 

it 154: 2 
whatever b. also ends ee ae | 


Begs like cripple at a cross 147:10 


he b. of them that borrowed 224: 


Beguile many, beg:uled by 


4“ 


one -S34: 3 
Beguiler: beguile the b. 1970: 2 
Begun: ill b. comes to worse 

end 1$4: 2 
soonest b., soonest over 152: 8 
well Ὁ. is half dune .15§2:10 
Behave: as you b. toward 

others 1$7: Δ 
b. as you wish to be be- 

haved to ᾿ 2104: 7 
b. yoursel’ before folk .160:10 
how did litde Tim Ὁ. 156: 8 
Behavior ............6., 186 
b. is ἃ mirror $7: 1 
Ὁ. of infinite advantage 157: 6 
good b. last refuge 167: 7 
men learn b. one of another 156: ὃ 
suit Ὁ. to occasion 156: 7 
upon his good b reo: 7 
Behaviorism 157: 9 
Behind, hke a cow's tail 1348: 4 
correct b. and not before = 538: 1 
he looks both Ὁ. and before 866: 3 


like railway engine, tender 
nobody ὃ. if any in front 


sume of us not so far b. 
Behinds: sever saw such gay 


Belch, sigh in Welsh 
Relfry: bats in the b. . 
Belial: sons of B. 
Bellet . ee eee re 
b. not ‘true because usefull 
b., you block our ΠΣ 

cas man’s Ὁ. 

IT mourn the delights of b. 
sommewhat costive of b. is 
Beliefs: man bears b. as tree 

apples. 

strong b. win strong men 
Believe anything incredible 
fourth of what you hear 
Ὁ. half of what you see . 
b. in me and I'll b. in you 
b. not all you hear 
b. nothing rashly 
b 
b. 
do n 


σ' 


. well and have well. 
ros Ἐς it, you have it 
. hastily 


1428: 
: J 50: 
show your Ὁ. to climb high 2236: 
816: 


- te te ἄν 


2684 BELIEVED 


Believe, continued 
easier to b. than doubt .... 
error to b. all or none 
don’t b. there’s no sich 
person... ..... 1... 2124: 4 
men τὰ easily things obscure 162:20 
men b. what they wish to b. 161: 6 
not » as dead till brains 


not A in I read it 


soon b. that we would mare τι 6 
to Ὁ. the worst ... 2637: 2 
to Ὁ. what is past belief τ 4:1 
we b. as much as we can . 162: 7 
we must not Ὁ. all men ....16a:18 
what is it men cannot b. . 162: 8 


Believed because it is absurd 
b. because unbelievable 
easily done, soon b. 
least wn, b. most firmly 
not seen, and yet have b. 

Believer songless bird in ca Ἢ 

nares need broad shoul- 


Beli ἘΣΘ ΝΣ .162:16 
vee: all possible to him 
that b. ...... ..... τόλιιι 
he that b. all misseth .. τό2: 6 
more one knows, less one Ὁ. 162: 1 
never do well who easily b. 52:15 
no storm harms aS pie δ. τόλ::ς 
thing that nobody b. ..... 162:19 
what man b., 163: 3 
Believing has core of un- 
believing ........... 163:10 
man lives Hg δυο ee ee ἐς 168: 7 
seeing is Ὁ. ............ 793:33 
slow in Ὁ. wien Ὁ. hurts τότ: 6 
weare bornb.. ....... .163: 9 
BO ccd ccueweeeeeeewex 1 
as Ὁ. tinks, so fool thinks 847 
bear the b. . . 163 
b., book and candle 474 
b. invites me 164 
b. may have a crack 163 
b. never rings by accident 164 
Ὁ. the cat ..... 297 
b. will go for everyone 163 


church b. more melodious 
crackt b. never sounds well 


an 

+ 
ae να a6 ΒΦ «ea oe se #6 δὲ $3 88 28 88 be δ 
AANAD#hS Wiwewds Ql Qa 


fear s of b. more than 

seep le : 164 
fool's b. is soon run . -2350 
for whom the Ὁ. tolls © 1464: 
funeral b. begins to toll 164 
hang Ὁ. about cat’s neck 297 
how chimes the passing b. 164 
knew the b. from th: or Ἐπ 1329: 


τον Ὁ. cracked when tas 
, 830: 
one b. tolls death of kings ἐπὴν. ι: 


who rings ἢ. agite safe 163: 
Bella, horrida b 3450: é 
Ὁ. manu letumque gero  .2450: 6 
maxima b. ex levissimis 
causis 2445: 6 
Bellerophon: letters ‘of ‘B. 1386: 7 
Bellies: drink with unbut- 
toned b. 2 
fat Ὁ. do not make fine wits be Ἵ 
full b., empty skulle .... 167: 4 
Bellows like a bull | ..._ aga: 1 
fresh from the b. 1680: 3 
Beloved: to be b. above all 1474: ἃ 
Bells ate, weuercs laughter ..163:10 
hers, but enter not 
cuarck ,  .. 64:1 
b., pact nearest heaven 163: "8 
epee b. ao inside of ἊΣ ιό 
give her , let her fi a8: Ὁ 
pang not Δ . on one horse fi ; 
ee Deer ae :9 


xe heard ‘b. on Christmas day He 10 


let him who knows, ring b. 1320: 2 
like sweet b., ii .. ,164: ΐ 
love not b., pull pot ropes 163: 
town without b., wo. 164: 3 
Beflum omnium pater ....34§0: 4 
dulce δ. inexperto ...... 2448: 7 
Justus est b. qui 

sarium ‘ 2447: 7 


Rellum, continued 


procus odoratus Ὁ. ........ 126:12 
status quo ante Ὁ. ........ 3450: 7 
me er re eer ee 
back may trust, ἢ. won't ..113:13 
Ὁ. binds the hands .. ...166:16 
Ὁ. breaks chastity down ..168: 2 
Ὁ. full, bones would rest ..167:14 
b. full, praise to God 168: ς 
Ὁ. has no ears .......... 16§: 2 
b. hates a long sermo ἰός: 8 
b. is difficult to fll ον 164: 9 
Ὁ. is sooner filled than eye ..85: 2 
b. never lets back be warm 166: ς 
Ὁ. not filled with fair words 2608: a 
b. robs the back .......... 166: 5 
Ὁ. stiff as tabor .......... 167: 7 
Ὁ. teaches all arts ........ 166:12 
Ὁ. will not listen to advice 165: ἃ 
pettee ἂν burst than drink 

ΤΕΥ 633: 2 
better b. burst than meat 

ee are 166: 6 


better fill a man’s b. than 


bread : and salt appease b. 166: 4 
bridle the b. 

cannot make b. ‘yespectable 65: ὃ 
comedy, disappointed Ὁ. 168: 
defend b. from famine 
do not mourn with the b. 166:11 
dry b. ache disease of last 


Lt ... . . 
easier to fill Ὁ. than eye 7}}:}3 


empty b. nears ee body .... 668: 7 
fair round So, ee anes 168: 4 
fasting b. never. merry .. 168: z 
fat b., no subtle wit 167: 
finery on back, Ὁ. hungry 625:10 
for b.’s sake, men endure 166: 3 
from full b., sounder cotn- 

se 167:10 
full b. believes not empty 168: 9 
full b. does not work 168: 6 
full b., mother of evil . . 168: 2 
full Ὁ. neither fights nor 

flies well 67:11 
hard to argue with hb. 165: 2 
heeds not heaven, serves Ὁ. 166:16 
his b. cries cupboard 168:33 
his b. is bright ivory 167: 3 
his heart obeys his b. 166:34 


haw can hungry 1». sive alms 53: ς 
how many to humor one b. 167: 1 


I sacrifice to my hb. 165: 6 
in my Ὁ. not in testament =166:10 
in vain, except Ὁ. be fed 165: 9 
kiss hand for b.’s sake . 166: 7 
let b. be servant of mind = 16s: 

let her die with full Ὁ. 167: é 
liberty, well revuluted b. 3167: 2 


little round b. 168: 4 


meats for b., Ὁ. fur meats 16s: 

mutinied against the b 164: ἑ 
my ὃ. did not blab 167: ς 
my b. my only sun dial 168:10 
my ὃ. thinks throat cut 168: 9 


my b. to the table ἐδξ τις 


my Ὁ. wishes to he my god 165 
nothing more shameless 

than b. ... 166: 3 
ravening b. brings evils .. 166: 3 
refrain thine own ὃ. ....., 168:12 
seat of empire i« the b. ....164: 8 
she may plead her Ὁ. ....367: ς 
that master of axvta. Ὁ. ....166δ:1:2 
this perpetual b. 165° 9 
vile of beasts. the δ. 166: 2 
to heart throu:ch Ὁ, 2ai7: & 
with b.. any and sides 1101: 8 
whalever fills b good fond 8310:14 
when 5: with pains swells 146: 16 
where b., wixdonm: vanishes 165: 1 
who does not mind his Ὁ. ιδό: 8 
whose is their b . 168: 6 


τ ur b. chimes dinner .. 168:10 
ΠΥ atters too much of 

ΒΡ ὙΠΟ ΕΝ 41:11 
Belly naked |....2.0.0000.. 12: ϊ 
Belly-timber ee ον νον |) Fe 


BENEFITS 


Rellyaching: habit of Ὁ, g9sit 
Bellyful is a Ὁ. ......... 168: ς 
feast and a bo. . ..... go: 6 
he hath b. of fighting .... 800; 3 
Belt: he has lost his b .- 1610: 3 
wears Ὁ, in own fashion ..1238: § 
Bench: anxious Ὁ. ........ sen t 
penniless b. ....0. «2. ane a 
Benches: adorner of b. i 7 
Benchwhistler a pinchpenny set 9 
Benchwhistlers . ......... 3450: 7 
Bender: gone onab. ...... 39: 9 
Bending ieee ees 
be b. as the reed . . .169: 3 
too much Ὁ. breaks the bow 226: 3 
Bene orasse est b. studuisse 1867:11 
Ὁ. perspisso evenit ...... 1001: 6 
b. qui latuit, b. vixit pot ee ς 
Ὁ. vos, Ὁ. nos, Ὁ. te, Ὁ. me 635: 2 
nul b. senza pene .. oe. 06680: 7 
si vales b. est, ego valeo 1100:t1 
Benedick the married man 1636: 8 
Benedicta horea tua. .198: 3 
Benediction fall on heads 

like dew 195: ἑ 
Benedicts: join band of B. 15356: 
Benecdictus benedicat . 195: 3 
b. qui venit in nomine 

omini ρος: ὁ 

cuod Ὁ. cui bene dixeris 196: a 
Benefacta mala locata, male- 

facta 81:14 
Benefactors love those they 

benefit .. 169: 8 
take egotism out, castrate 

b. 1788: 4 
Benefici accepti esto memor 170: 5 
Benefcia recimit qui redere 170: 9 
nemo bh. in calend trio scribit 5 41:13 
Beneficium accipere liberta- 

tem 170: 8 
Ὁ. clericorum τον 96357 
Ὁ. dare qui nescit injuste 

petit 78a: 9 
Ὁ. qui cdedisse se dicit petit 78a:ta 
nec in puerum, nec in 

sencm, hb. 1197: 9 
probo b. qui dat accipit ΟᾷΆγ82:1] 
tarda b. ingratum est 956: 7 
Βεποδε. .....{{Ὁνννο 2eeden 169 
accept bh., sell freedom 170: ἃ 
b. best to goud memory 170: 9 
b. cited as reproach, intury 1246: 7 
Ὁ. deserving. oblige all 170: 9 
b. of clergy ; 363: 7 
b. of the doubt 19: 4 
b. slips the mind, injury en- 

dures 1246: 4 
bh. writes itself on the wave 1246: 4 
better to forget b. than in- 

jury 1246: 8 
confer b., never remember it 170: 1 
keep in memory b. received 170: 1 
last b. best remembered 170: 4 
never run to acquire b. 169: 7 
Ο b. of ill a0: 1 
receive h., seven formet it 170: 1 
return a ἢ. 71: 2 
pelea idk invites hb. 17H: ς 
there is honk in every b. 170: f 
they caddie Ὁ. injure me 

mons 31242: 9 
three re in ab. 170: 1 
Renefits and injuries 1246:4 ἕ 
b. bind one to a woman ass: 
Ὁ. forgot... 1741} 
b. make a man a slave 170: 7 
b. must he requited 172: 3 
b. please like owers 170: 4 
b. too great sit heavy 171: 2 
bitter to sow b., reap In- 

juries i ἦ 
bound by ἢ. they confer 169: 3 
chief source of evils, δ... 170: 7 
fools who think ft» .170: 9 
gods sell Ὁ. dearly 170: 3 
he who ἢ, another, loves 169: 8 
more noble to deserve than 

confer bh. 190: } 
no one wearies of b. 170: 


BENEVOLENCE 


were 


Benefits, continued 


who returns b., receives ..170! 9 
wretched to forget b. .1246: 9 
Benevolence ............171 
beginning, end of law, b. ..171: 4 
b. characteristic of man ..1784: § 
mas no end en ere eae 171: 8 
b. man’s mind ..171: 6 
b. in medicine for all ills. ..1712 9 
hard to distinguish b. 171: ς 
no quality rarer than b. ..171: 5 
Benevolent assimilation 1226:11 
Ὁ, has noenemy . ....... 171: 6 
Ὁ. will not be rich «2... 171310 
God loveth the Ὁ.  ....... 1γι1: 7 


to be b. will of heaven 1721: 4 

Benignitas satis me ditavit 1297: 3 
semper beatam se putat Ὁ. 1297:12 
Benignus causam dandi cogi- 


tat 939: 2 
Bent: know b. of your how 227: 4 
Berg: hocher B., tiefer Thal 1631: 3 
Bermudas: if B. let you pass, 

beware Hatteras . 2047: 1 
Bernardus non vidit omnia 2106: 6 
Bertha: when B. span 74: 9 
Berthe: le temps gue B. filoit 74: 9 
Beso las manos 1218: 1 
Βεκδοίη: tout va a qui n’a pas 

: 1089:13 

Besom: need b. that sweep 

with turf ; 247: 2 

no b. can sweep so clean 246:10 
Βόδο eet ae one eee .... 171 

all is for the Ὁ. ....... 173: 2 

baud is the bo ........... 11S: 2 

Ὁ. die first. .. gor: 6 


bh. good as stark naught Wai 
Ὁ, I praise, worst I follow 1869:16 
b. ts ha the cheapest  327:10 


b. is at the bottom 172: ς 
b. is behind 2.3733 3 
b. is b. cheap . 327:10 
Ὁ. is enemy fot the good. 173: 3 
b. of everything 172: 9 
b. reserved tu the last 173: 1 
b. things in life are free 887: 6 
b. things most dificult 172: 7 
b. who are loved by the 

gods 1006:10 
du your ἢ. 172: 8; 236: 1 
dhs the Ὁ. you have .171112 
᾿ς done his level b. 172: 8 
hear, see, say the ἢ. . 161: 2 
make bh. of everything 172: 2 
make b. of what I’ve got = 415: 4 
may all be for the b 1111] 
ne'er ἃ Ὁ. among them 172: 9 
refuse anything but the b. 172: 6 


strive tu be b., may succeed 307: 8 


the Ὁ. is yet to .. g6: 4 
the ὃ, sometimes forget  .867:17 
whatever is, is ὃ. 173: 2 
Ket your boots and shirt. 932: 8 
[ have hedged in my ὃ. .statsia2 
Betel-nuts to Canton 1338: ts 
Betragen ist ein Spiegel |. ee ae 
Betrayal .............. 
never to betray courts b. 73: 8 
Betrayed by what is false 
within 1749:13 
better than wont, hath b. 1783: 4 
never but by ourselves Ὁ. 534: 9 
Betrayers are hated ..... 173: 6 
Betsy and TI are out 1924510 
Beer ......{«τὐνν νιν νει 4 
approve b., but follow 
worse 1004! ς 
b. is by evil made b. ον 20: ἃ 
Ὁ. the day, Ὁ. the deed 492: 8 
boundless b. 174:1} 
every day in every way I'm 
etting ὃ. Εν ες 4 


ood is goud, but b. is Ὁ. 7a § 
caine Seta so ita 

if Ὁ, within, Ὁ. ‘comes. 174: 3 
let us pursue the οἷ course 10060:19 
my dear, my b. , agoo: 7 
h. than ashe should be 1741:18 


Better, continued 
no ἢ. than the best ...... 174: 7 
nothing but may be b. 


12. 374t%2 
seldom comes the 1.4742 3 
she’s Ὁ. the she’s bonny 137: 7 
atriwing te b., mar well ..174: 8 
suffer μα. hoping for a 174: 2 
take it for Ὁ. or worse .. .1417: 8 
these I Ὁ. in one best ....174: 9 
why leave b., 0 


HOON worse 17421 
Betters ....... .175 


don't worry your Ῥ .17§: 3 
he loses that strives with 

: 175: 2 
let my b. have their will 439: 9 
make way fur your Ὁ. ....175: 4 
matched with my b. ..17§: 3 
Retty Martin: all my eye 732: 9 
Beware the dog . ... 601: 3 
Bezonians: die by vile B. 175: 5 
under which king, B. ..17ς: ς 
Bias: ""Μοβῖ men are bad” 1907: 9 
Bibam sanguinem tuum ....201:12 
Bibamus: ergo b. .... G3I: 2 
Bibant et obliviscantur ....632:11 
Bibat: aut b. aut abeat 629: 4 
Bibe cum gaudio vinum 666: 4 
Bibendum: nunc est b. ... 631: 2 
Bibesque quantum voles .. .270: 6 
BGG os.45e oe ee ens 175 
BR. and stone do well ....175:11 
he has B. in his hand 17§: 7 
his study little on the B. 175: 6 


inspiration of B. depends 


on ignorance of reader 175: 8 
Rible-belt 


. 75212 
Bible-bigot: I am Β. « 19:12 
Bien public requiert mente 56: 3 


fait du ἢ. pour faire du 
mal 1003: 7 


la fin du b. est un mal — 1005: 6 
reprends mon b. ot je le 

trouve ww 18094: 3 
ι[0΄.:ἰὔὖὌὕὔἷἅἤᾧ2:ωγ Sees ......175 
as b. as bull beef ....... 17ς5:13 
as b. as life  —........... 17:1} 
as b. as parson’s barn .. .17ς:1ς 
Ὁ. he was of brawn ... «1:75:14 
b. swallow the small 1034: 5 


how Ὁ. was Alexander, pa $2: 7 


too b. for his boots 221: 6 
Big Ren: to tick with B.B. 9 58: 2 
Biv-bux 251: 7 
Big-endians. little-endians 680:12 


Big-wig has come in his way 2507: 5 
Bigzeer than life 17:11} 
bh. they come, harder they 


fall 749: 2 
no b. than agate stune .. 1445: 5 
no ἢ». than miller’s thumb 1445: 5 
Riggers and betters PES ES 4 
Biggest are not the best 1030: ς 
Bipot delights in ridicule .17γ6: 4 
b. under atheist king ον 176: 4 
Bigotries hang one another oh: 3 
Bigotry ........... ἀκα 176 
Ὁ. murders religion ...... 176: 1 
bungling b. 370: 2 
as two b. won't go in one 
: 1Q9Q07:18 
Rile: ee b. " g86:10: 1§60° 4 
Bilious: be virtuous and 
you'll be ὃν. . 995: 7 


Bill: always read doctor's Ὁ. τος: 6 

keep your b. under your 
wing 4ι1321:10 

stricken with Ὁ. in rearward 801: 


Billloard lovely as a tree 2369: 


6 

6 
Billet: every bullet has its Ὁ. ass: ς 
Billiards: misspent youth Q33: 2 
Billing and cooing asgr: 8 
time saved in b. and cooing 2592: 1 
Rillingsgate compliments ..1345: κα 
Bind = that you may un- 

Wid. .- Sewers 48s: : 4 
fast Ὁ.. fast find ....... o2ila 
Riogravhies: Judas writes 5 

176: ς 


Biography the ‘only true ne 


νοῦ te 


e776: 6 


BIRDS 2685 


Bipedum: omnium b. aa 
quissimus ...... 1935: 9 
Birch, tree of knowledge . 344: 1 
Birchen twigs break no ribs $48" 4 
ae not δ. of ΠῚ omen wee 178: 9 
beautiful b. put in ca Ξ ..177: 5 
best Ὁ. that ever did 180: 3 
. caught in lime ........ 180: I 
. chouses its tree .. 180: 8 
flutters with one wing ..179: 1 

. in bush worth two in 
hand... ...  ....181: 3 

in hand worth two in 
bush... ...182: 6 
is known ‘by its note ela 8 
is only a song machine ..179: 7 
. keeps bill under wing ..178: 2 
likes own nest best oe: 5 
loves to hear self sing ..178:10 
may caught with snare 177:11 
of air shall carry voice 176: 9 
of dawning singeth 374: 5 
of ill omen 1717: 1 


of Jove shall toil no more 2650: 1 
. of time has but little way 1955: 4 
pleased with own voice 178:10 
rarely seen on earth . . 2255: 3 
seldom seen on earth ..179: 8 
that can sing and won't 180: 6 
catch ἢ. with salt on tail ..2029: ς 
eurly b. catches worm 180; αἰ 
every Ὁ. hatch own . : 
every b. known by Feathers 17 177: 
every Ὁ. knows not grain .177: 
every b. take back feathers 180: 
foutish Ὁ. limes itself 1966: 
foolish b. stays laying salt 
on tail 179: 
foul b. defiles own nest 179: 
fright b. not way to catch 17 
gape long ere b. falls 180: 
ravest Ὁ. is an ον . 1028: 
have heard the b. itself 1223: 


Tew ETP CREE Trey Fores. 


I heard a Ὁ. so sing . wb: 
if Ὁ. prey on ἢ.  -..-.... 176: 
ill b. layeth Ἦ ἐεεε ...... 1134: 
John Gray’s b. 178: 


‘Ne DONO OQwWesIHA HA σον Cn 


limed b. doubts every bush 727: 
little Ὁ. content with little 


nest : .1443: 
little b., little nest NS eer 
little b. told me : Jy pa 768 
no b. taken with «μα 2. ΝΟΣ 


no man lets Ὁ. 
nobody knows, anise b. 


a= ἐκ 
ἋΣ Ος 
an 
Om Khwe Bwrnic δ." 


one b. in net better 2. 18n: 
one feels Ὁ. has wings ....179: 
only a b. could see me 176: 
rare b. it would be ox, SFO: 
saved the b. in my bosom 178: 
send a Ὁ. upon right hand 1738: 
she’s Ὁ. in gilded cage 
UTZ! $i 1§40: 9 
such b., such nest 177: 6 
take any b., put in cage 1727: 5 
to every b. its nest beauti- 
ul } 1836: 5 
we all got the b. s88: 9 
when Ὁ. flown, no token 
of way 180:10 
you bring up a b. to peck 
out your eyes . 179: 4 
young gallows ἐν 29:13 


dpsed these honeyed 
wo 
nies κεῖ by instinct . . .179: 2 
dwell with their kind .. 
: fly not into our mouths 
ready roasted 2623: 5 
Ὁ. in their little nests agree 177: ὁ 
Ὁ. never limed no bushes ee 


r ὡς 
b. ae ἢ feather flock to- 


gether : ekee 3 
b. of he. air have nests . .349: 3 
b. sing sweeter without art 95: 9 
fine feathers gnc fine b. . gt: ? 
learn from b. what fons 177: 3 
little Ὁ. of the field ......"77! 2 


2686 ΒΙΕΤΗ BLESSETH 


Birds, continued ΒΓ δ ςἰτενυυνν εν ονον 189 Blackest of them all the crow 463: 4 
little b. pick dead lion ....177:11 | Bits: three Ὁ. of a ‘cherry ..tgo: t | Blackjack: lead in the δ... .63ς: a 
no b. in last year’s nests ..177: 4 | Bitten: once b., twice shy 725: 8 | Blacks: all his b. white ....193: 7 
old ὃ. not caught with chaff 180: 7 though b., not eaten ...... 189: 4 two b. do not make a white 193! 9 
small Ὁ. must have meat ..178:11 | Bitter ............. παῖδ "1 Blacksmith, here among 
takes two Ὁ. to make a nest 11§1:11 as b. as coloquintida arr 1g0: § BRATS 55s stones 2146: 9 
the Ὁ. are flown .......... 17}: ᾽ as Ὁ. as gall ............ 190: 4 b. with white silk apron . as 12 
two b. with one stone ...... 2 as Ὁ. as soot ............ 190: 7 | Blacktails: taste notb....... 388: 9 
we shall catch Ὁ. tomorrow Ἷ Ἰδὲ; 8 | be not Ὁ. lest they spit out 157:11 | Bladders: to arin on Ὁ. ..2263: 1 
Birt: occ ede ceeevcuiis os Ὁ. draught for Ὁ. gall .190: 6 | Blade: good b. that bends 
b. does not adorn a man ye 7 b. in mouth spits not sweet 2260: 3 wel] ...... ..988: 3; 2264: 8 
Ὁ. follows the belly ...... 184: 7 b. its bubbling venom BIGIN@: .......-τοννννενον 1 
Ὁ. is beacon of death ...... $24: 3 flings ...... : .127§: 2 | b.-all, praise-all, blockheads 457: 7 
b. is nothing but death be- b. makes sweet sweeter . .2259: 4 b. breeds laziness, Praise 
Pls oe, he eee ees 524: 6 b. past, more welcome is EL) een a oe ee 1865: 3 
b. nothing where virtue not 2431: ; sweet ......... 1.2989! 6 b. is safer than praise ..... 4547: 4 
b., life, death ........... 524: Ὁ. potion strengthens us ..1557: 9 | ὃ. my buttons .......... 194: 
b. praise of ancestors ....62: 7 b. to endure, sweet to re- Ὁ. one who is blameless ..194: 7 
b. ΜΈΒΟΩΙ money worthless 292: 3 member .236%: 4 Ὁ. self as you Ὁ. others ..1865: 5 
good Ὁ. fine thing. ...... 62: 7 first the b., then the sweet 3259: 7 Ὁ. where you must. .457: 7 
good b. poor dish at table ...62: 7 more b. than Sardinian do as ae never bear b. 1709: 4 
high Bese oti hi wees e aes 185: 7 herbs ......... .. 33833 7 no one to Ὁ. but myself ..194: 3 
man alone at δ... ..... 185: 9 | put b. for sweet, sweet for one harms, “another gets 
man mot consulted as to b. 185: 3 b. 1003: § the b. Oa τ ον τ ΠΣ, ΤΠ 194: 
pei DIG Doe .. .. eae aed 185: 7 | to be healed drink Ὁ. drink 950: § praise and b. .. 1864: ¢ 
to live befits proud b. 185: 7 to some b., to others sweet 2260° ς same b., some commend . .20: 7 
aig ἐ is but a sleep ...... 185: 9 what seemed b. now is Blameless be would blame 194: 7 
our Ὁ. made us mortal ... .523:10 sweet ...... 2261: 4 | Blames: he that Ὁ. would 
Birthday ............ 187 will not with b. chase sweet 758: 9 buy 194: 6 
my forty-third Ὁ. .......... 33: 4 | Bitterest: without Soke Bey others, condemn 
ἀν ate count Ὁ. thank- we never reach hi est 400: 7 94: ς 
ee 188: 2 | Blab ....... «νον νον wees Blancha pit che burro. 2487: ς 
Birthplace: ‘smacks of ὃ... 185: 1 a b. of his tongue Pisa ae 8 | Blanditia: virtute quod non 
Birthright: sell Ὁ. for pottage 188: 4 | Ὁ. it wist, out it must ....191: 5 possis b. auferas 829111 
Biscuit: fed on Neapolitan Ὁ. 49: 9 | he that is Ὁ. is scab) .... ἴοι! τ Blanclua: nemini credo qui 
you take the Ὁ. ......... 273: ς I never b. . μὰν 101: 4 large b. est 839: 1 
Biscuit-shooter .......... 1080: 7 now I will play the b. ... 191: 2 | Blanket. born on wrong side 
Bishop .........c0e0e enn 68 them ez knows won't b. 108: τς of b., 135: ἢ 
b. has put foot in pot ....188:10 vice to be a ἢ. ... 190: 8 under b., black good as 
Ὁ. hath blessed it ..... 188: 9 | Blabbed: why have Ib. . τοι: 3 white 488: 2 
b. should die preaching ...520: 3 | Blabber: he was great Ὁ. τοι! 3 | Blasphemy: in soldier flat b. 5600: 7 
cry “No B.” ἐν 188: ς  BIACK: cece ceases es 191 Blatherskite. perfect Ὁ. 3184: 1 
age to devil and b. yee ....§60: 4 above ὃ. there is no color = 19t: 7 | Bleat: you pave just his b. 113ς 71 
the son. ....... 188-10 all that be Ὁ. dig nut for beating: for b. lose neigh- 
no >” no king ...... 188: 8 coals 1247: 7 928: 9 
once ἃ b., ever ab. ... 188: 2 as b. as Carry Nation's bon- Blemich hidden deemed 
Bishopped: the milk is Ὁ. 1 88:10 net 192: 4 greater than it is 776: 6 
Risognosi d’honore . ὃ. 1670:14 as b. as coal, crow, ebony, each b. strikes envious mind yor:1g 
Bist am Ende was du b. 368: 6 hell, ink, jet, mirnight, Blemishes carelessness 
ΒιῈ. τ ρ eae ee ee wis oe 189 pic raven, οἷος. soot, caused 298: 8 
b. in morning better than etc. 192:2-193: § read not my Ὁ. in world's 
nothing. .. 236: 9 as Ὁ. as devil's hind foot ..192: 7 report 2203:16 
give a . and a buffet . 204710 | as ὃ. as stack of b cats .192:13 | Bless thee, thou art translat- 
golden b. sea noe make as Ὁ. as wolf's mouth .. 192:14 ed 195: 3 
hetter horse 990: 8 beat him ὃ. and blue 133: 9 except thou b. me 6 ito 
take b. and buffet with it 938: 2 believe that b. is white 193: 7 God b. my heart, liver, lungs 196: 9 
to take the Ὁ. in one’s teeth 1715: 5 bh. and blue... .... 205: 8 God hb. us every one 194:13 
without drawing Ὁ. #89: 1 b. bile ee ree 1§60: 4 | Blessed are the pure in 
Ritch: all dogs follow salt Ὁ. 603: 8 | hb. diamonds ............3782 7 heart [919112 
bh. I meant was ποῖ ἃ dng 2489: 6 b. is death rk paew wow ea Δ 70.5.7 Ὁ. be he that blesscth thee 196: 2 
hasty b. brings forth blind Ὁ. is hie eve .....0.-..19t: 9 | b. is he that oweth nought gaging 
whelps ... . ΟΥΟΒΟΙΗΙ Ὁ. is my nad ........... 191:11 Ὁ. is he who expects nothing 721:10 
old Ὁ. bites with tongue 6613: 7 b. is not so b. aid 193: 7 b. is he who has fuund his 
tavern b. bit him 640: 7 Ὁ. is pearl in woman "s eye 193:80 work 2638:12 
Bite off more than can chew 189:11 Ὁ. will take no other color 1:92:10 b. is man having nothing to 
b. the biter oe. . BQ: § calling b., b., white. white 2194: 3 say 2186: 7 
b. the dust 647: 3 customary suits of solemn Ὁ, shall he thy basket 195: 3 
Ὁ. the hand that feeds us 1242: 9 b. , 4541: 3 Ὁ. that cometh in name of 
Ὁ. thee bv the car. 190: 3 he could make ἢ. of white 193:11 Lord 195: 6 
cover with mites. b. with I am b. but comely 101:12 Ὁ. that have honest wille ros: 4 
DW ., Saas pis 2365: 2 | I don't care whither you b. that walketh not in coun- 
dead don’t b. si .,,.., 594: 9 are b. or white ... $2396: 9 sel of ungodly 2043: 4 
every dog allowed one b. 613: 9 in Ὁ. and white ο..... 194: 1 b. they that have not seen 162: 
eo b. soon out of sight spk 2 is Ὁ. sobaseahe..... 191:}2 Ὁ. today as completely « 196: 
will not b. again 9 not 40 Ὁ. ag paintef  .... 192: 1 Ὁ. who never taated evil γ714:11] 
his bark is worse than ose 51}: 12.) though b., I am not the call him not Ὁ. till dead = ga7: 1 
if you can't b., don't show devil 191: 8 | come what may, I have 
teet 33 0: 13 to know bh. from white £326: ς heen b. 196: 6 
I’m just going to δ. οὔ. to the ".. draw thy knife 1055: 9 | morc b. to give than receive 957: 2 
it wem't b. qos ore a 189: : wear b.. brush at back 191: 6] nothin ng b. in every way 196: § 
never b. uniess teeth meet 189: Black-hearted people never to be h. is not casy tono:tt 
nm h. more than I can miss pravers . 1209: 2 | Biessedness consists in a ἐν 
εν .. ... .....ν 1601:12 | Blackamoor: wash ab. ἘΝ οἵ 1: .Ὧ43ς: 8 
now κὰν can’t see to b. ... 8β1ο:ς white .. ..  O7arst . a eae ere: 1709: 7 
ald o b. sore ........ 613: 7 ΒΙΆΓΕΡΕΙΠΕΕ. as common, found b. of being little ..144§: 4 
one tae shy ..... : gas: 8 Erie ney, thick as Ὁ, ... s88g§:10 single b. 2071 9 
still! dogs δ. sore .... 614: 3 | Blackbi fell tree to catch Biesses: he who b. most is 
Ψ out of own hip .189: 9 tgg3: 7 blest 196: 7 
Biters deserve to he bitten 189: ς Blackbirds: four-and-twenty Blesseth. friend with toud 
Bites: two b. ἐν acherty 100: ! Bs bet gees ον £062: ὦ voice. curse... 10061 4 


BLESSING 


Blessing 


Tee ere 194 
b. ever waits on virtuous 
εεὐς.... .. ««ὐνν νι 2444: ς 
Ὁ. of the plain man ....... 194311 
Ὁ. on ἘΠ who invented 
εἶεν... ....« Ὁ Ce eee REX 2132: 4 
double Ἢ ‘is double grace ..196: 
give me b. ina clout ...... 195: 2 
in Ὁ. others, blessed _. 196: 7 


know not where b. may light 195: 4 
need of b., kneel to thistle 194:12 


no b. lasts forever 196: § 
out of God's b. into the 
warm sun .194:14 


to deserve any b., value it $52: § 

too much of mother’ 8 Ὁ. ..343: 8 

when b. offered, enjoy it. 2325: 2 

will Ὁ. make pot boi 195: § 
Hleseias. among b. no one 

413: § 

4 

4 

1 


b. bach as take flight . 196: 


b. not valued till gone ....196: 
b. of evil, curses ........ 196:3 
b. of heart and head not 

mortal 1116:10 
b. on yous frosty pow 198: 3 
bring all Ὁ. in a Jump [94:10 
men's Ὁ, not forever ..... 194: 9 


my b. have banished fear 196: 3 
pack of b. lights upon back 195: 3 


realize b. only when lost . 196: 4 
s» crowded by your Ὁ. 196: 1 
these b. may heaven eran 196:10 
three b. most gratefu 196:10 
Blest, see Blessed 
Blifil and Black George 1001:10 
Blind: as b. as bat, beetle, 

buzzard, mole, stone, 

Bayard, etc. 200: 5-1! 
as ὃ". casts his staff . 198: 9 
better b. than burned .198: 4 
better b. than to see ill 198: ς 
better half b. than both 

eyes out 200: 2 

_ ana buzrard in own af- 

fairs 979: 7 
b. calls to the deaf. 108:1|} 
δ, cannot ty colors 197: 7 
bh. eat many a 199: § 
b. glad to see it 199: 3 
b. has no use for mirror 198: 2 
Ὁ, hear well, deaf see well rros:it 
bh. in their own cause 198: 7 
ἢ. leads Ὁ. into a pit 1083:1|. 
b. man 15 ἃ poor man 199: 
ἢ. may catch a hare ...... 197: 
b. may hit a crow ... 198: 9 
b. side .. 197: 8 
Ὁ. that eats his marrow . 198: 3 
b. who can’t see through 

sieve . 197: 4 


b. will be glad to see it 198: 2 
b. wishes to show the way 1220:16 


with too much light 1422:10 
by testing b. walk safely . 200: 1 
cursed that maketh b. wan- 

der 196:12 
even Ὁ. man can see that 162:12 
if b. lead b., both shall fall 

into ditch. 108:1} 
in kingdom of b.. one-eyed 

man king ; top: 8 
in multitude not all b. 198: 3 
laugh not at b . .196:82 
let me see, said Ὁ. man ...200: 4 
like Ὁ. on Ὁ. horse ,a00: 3 


men are prone to go it b. 1224: 5 
none so b. as he that won't 


are 
not so b. as blear eyed . 
to b., price of oil unimpor- 


tant asa2a0: ὃ 
very Ὁ. who can’t see stm =. t99: 3 
what matter to b. that 

father could sce 197: ἢ 
who so Ὁ. as bold “Ta yard 627: 1 
me πὴ b. as he that. will 

see 496: 4 
easld. 1 could: ace ‘it, quoth 

b. Hugh ©. .......... 108: 6 


Blindness ........... oe 196 


b. comes even upon the gods 984: 3 
b. first-born of excess .. 


-197: 3 
b. of heart is indeed b. Loe EO? I 
b. to future, kindly given 221 4 
BllO8: 3 icc see oo ely 00 
b. in earth, Ὁ. in heaven ..201: 6 
Ὁ. of moment still ἢ. ..... 200:12 
b. of soul, b. of bod 201: 6 
Ὁ. same in’ subject and king 201: § 


Ὁ, was it that dawn to be 

alive .. 2661: 
certainty of waking b. .201: 
his was the b. of i ignorance 1222: 
hues of Ὁ. brightly glow 201: 
path to Ὁ. lies not on beds 


Cod ὦ ἃ ὦ 


of down ....... 201: 2 
sum of earthly b. 201: 4 
worse to lose than never 

tasteb. ©  ..... 1463: 9 
Blisskrieg, quick romance 1462: § 
Blister on the tongue, lie 1394:11 


ilits: took kindly to the Ὁ. 661: 8 
Block: between b. and bectle 76: 7 
b. off the old chip 


345314 
hew b. off, get out man 667: 3 
Blockhead .............. 201 
Athenian Ὁ. worst of all 201: 8 
b. that can’t make two 

Verses 18:18:16 
bookful b., ignorantly read 1937: 9 
learned bh. great-st Ὁ.  .1376: 2 
Blockheads: let δ. rend what 

b. wrote : .1937: 9 
Blonde to make a bishop 

ic 1055: § 
BlOO@ ....... «ον de νον 1 
all b. is alike ancient 202210 
ancient but ignoble b. 203: 3 
bashful b. her cheeks dyed 207:14 
b. and iron . 2449: 4 
Ὁ asketh b,. ..,...... 202: 6 
b. Pie out for Ὁ. ........ 202: 6 
b. Dh? 4 2. eae ; 202: 6 
b. hath brought Ὁ. .....΄ 202: 6 
Ὁ. is an inheritance ...... 201:18 
b. is purged with Ὁ. ..... 202: 6 
bo ais the life ow... 202: 2 
Ὁ, is thicker than water 202: 7 
Ὁ. more stirs to rouse lion 203: § 
Ὁ. of a king not b. of a man §04: 1 
Ὁ. of martyrs seed of 

church 1ς44:1|: 
h., or dandy about town = .201:16 
b. special kind of sap 202: 2 
b., though it sleep, never 

dies .1642: 2 
b., toil, tears, sweat ....202: 4 
b. will aye of kind 202: 7 
b. will creep where it may 

not go 1469: 3 
b. will tell . 201:1}7 
b. without groats is nought 203: 4 
blue b. 202: § 
bring Ὁ. into cheek .. .207:13 
curb Ὁ. upon others’ per 725313 
from his visage flees 448:13 


pag Ὁ. makea had puddings 203: 4 


e hath oy Ὁ. in him = . 203: 
her Welsh Ὁ. is up ...... 203 
his b. be on us ΝΜ“ 203: 1 
human hb. is all of a ‘color 202:20 


I am in Ὁ. stepped in so far 1040:12 
I became a hb. upon the town 201516 


T will drink your b ως 200tt2 
in onld bBo. eee eee 202: 8 
inhotb  . .......-.. 202: 1 
it runs in the δ. ........ 2οῖτῖἴς 
life of the fiesh in. .... (302: 3 


no getting b. out of turnip 201: . 
noble Peet ἘΠῚ of fortune 16 
old b. i 10 4: 
patriot M b. eek Freedom's 
tree 1760: § 
pleasant is b. of an enemy 688: 2 
pure and eloquent b. spoke 207:14 
sealed in Ὁ. .803:10 
send your noble b. to mar- 
ket 1690: 7 
smell Ὁ. of British man ..1693: 2 


BLUEBEARDS 268} 


Blood, continued 


spilt b. demands other b. 202: ¢ 
they seldom sleep soundly 

who have b. for bolster 1642: 3 
to aide WE. peaceabty breeds 


αν 1766: 1 
ue ie may not lie ...... 2011} 
was himself clean in b. ....201:11 


what coast knows not our b. 202: 9 
whoso sheddeth man’s se ..202: 6 
woman had issue of Ὁ, ....595:12 
you come of good Ὁ. .. 201314 
young b. doth not obey old 


decree ............ 2663: 6 
young ἢ. must have its 

course .. ... ...2663: 6 
Blood-and-thunder fiction 203: 2 
Blood-suckers ......... .203: 9 
Bloods: no difference of b. 

in basin ............. 202:10 
well-born b. ............. 201:16 
young Ὁ. ...........- eee> 201256 
BIOOM ...... ccc cc cw ce σον 
b. has been off the peach 2021: 


b. on a woman 


ee ee 
burgeons with precious “b. 395: 2 
Bloomers. 627: 7 


Blooming as basket of chips 203: 112 
Blossom in spring, fruit in 


fall : 919: 


: 
cull love’s b. in season 2325: 2 
timely b., timely bear gig: 1 
Blossoms: fairest Ὁ. svonest 

frosted 140: 9 
fallen b. leave perfume 1953: 3 


on his temples, Ὁ. of grave 1054:12 


BIO’ 6 vache Ba ewes os 204 


b. no b. till it be hit 


. 2041 Δ 
creation’s b., and blank = 957:11 
fairer the paper, fouler Ὁ. 20;: 1 


never use to miss a ὃ. 
to make a Ὁ. 
Blots: I know all your be 


204: 2 
204: 2 
1327: 1 
6 
3 


Blotted: allotted can't be b. 768 


Blotter: Herbert, human b. ee 
BIOW: csi cadences 2. 204 
atone with b. for b. 1968: 5 
bit anda bo... 204ito 
Ὁ. almost killed father . 204:11 
Ὁ. brings counter-blow ...1g971: ς 
b. high, b. low .. 204: 8 
b. het and cold / ΣΆ; 2 
b. with reed burts not 204: 9 
deceitful Ὁ. wounds = de- 

ceiver 1970: 2 
frst b. as much as two . 204:13 
first Ὁ. half the battl |. 204:13 


he can neither b. nor strike 2146:12 
not last b. that fells oak 


204: 4 
one Ὁ. will serve to undo =. 204:12 
remember thy swashing b. 205: 1 
reserve the master-b. 2οᾳιῖϊς 
return your Ὁ. . 205: 3 
second b. makes the fray ..2042 3 
strike the first Ὁ. 0.2.2... 204:16 
to Ὁ. great guns ....... 2513: 4 
what's the Ὁ. now . ... 20S: 4 
word and a b 2605: § 


outs they ‘had a ‘grand 


joo: " 
Biows are unkind ......... 204: 6 
Ὁ. fall heavy ..... 204: 6 
Ὁ. have answered b. .... 0 202: 6 
Ὁ. of circumstance . 3672.1 

¢ 


b. sarcasms turned stupid 2 


come to bo... 6.0.8, 
[1] το ἢ. σοφιτό 
two ἢ. ta make a battle 204: 3 
Bloxham: born at B., stupid 2234: 1 
a without b. za88; ὁ 
IG: on 5 civ eens ea Reeease 205 
black and Ὁ. oo... we eee 20s: 8 
b. ate better boo... eee ee: 205: 7 
true eee eee 379: 7 
bolt. from the b. t4as: 1 


lost the ὃ: on the plum 

. «$81 Bl zogrur 

trae b. _ 2083 6 
Bluebeards have fascination 

for women ..... ...--- 25883:1τ| 


BONE-UP 


Bone, continued 
Ὁ. of dissension ....,..... 
Ὁ. of my bones 
b. to bite on eee ge ee 
b. to gnaw upon .......... 213: 
Ὁ, to pick ...... : 4: 
born in b., bred in flesh ,.218: 
bred in the b. .. 
broken b. stronger than 
ever. 
cast ὃ. 'twixt wife and mate 214: 


cast that b. to other dog ..214:1 
dare not swallow for fear 

Ol δ 676: 1 
devil has cast ab. ...... 214: 4 
dog will not cry if beaten 

with a Ὁ. 615: 3 
every bh. contains marrow 685:10 


κπᾶνν Ὁ. fallen to oat 
lot 41S: 
ἔπος b. oft falls to bad ane 6158: 
e that gives b. would not 
have thee die 


we 


. .9§a: 1 
he won't give b. to a dog 1590: 9 
let every man gnaw his own 

το es ον 1236: 1 
lick Ὁ. fallen to thy lot. . 1493: § 
life near the b., sweetest 1847: 1 
nearer b., sweeter flesh 832:13 
nothing but b. and skin .2126: ς 
pick a b. with one . 4113: 7 

some love to pick the b. 1938: Δ 
try that ἢ. on another dog . 614: ; 
two dogs fight, third takes b. 614: 
who vie est, picks: b. . 213: 6 
Bone-up: : .. 218: 4 

Runchead rer ares 21s: 3 

Boners: don't make δ... 215: § 
Bones: above thy b. may 

earth be light : ς22: 4 
beat not b. of the buried 521: 9 

b. bear the heef home 21s: 2 
b. bring meat to town . 9 218: 2 
ἢ. of estate worth picking 214: § 
dogs gnaw h. they cannot 

swallow 615: 1 
feel it in my h. 124:10 
ive shirt full of sore b. 214: 2 
may tell all my b. 2ι4: 8 

make no ἢ. about it . 24:33 
miv his b. rest gently ον 314: 7 
may his b. rest lightly «21:14 


rattle his b. over the stones τᾶςς: 9 
reat your weary ἢ. 2473:1 
rise again with all one’s b. 2506: 
she will never make old ὃ. 214: 
soundness of Ὁ. makes 

peach-hloom complexion 213: 
thy b. are hollow . . 14: 
thy b. are marrowless 
Bonfire: primrose way to b. tisk: 
Bonheur depend de leur hu- 
meur .1072: 
Ὁ. semble fait etre partagé 1071: 
Ὁ. tout uni ennuveux 1073: 
Bont me paupcrant, improbi 
augent. 
nimium Ὁ. cui nihil) mali 
oderunt peccare b. virtutis 
amore 9 
Roning: a little more hb. ....a1g: 4 
Bonis: cum Ὁ. ambula .. 188: 1 
facilest imperium in Ὁ. 908: 6 
9 
4 
3 


ΘΟ NnNw 


we ww 


root: 6 
ι002: 12 


.1006: 


Bonitas est velle fieri bonum 1006: 

ἢ. gine crimine nil est 990: 

duplex Ὁ. accessit celeritas 956: 
πολι hb. irritata ἐπ) τί .1207:}᾽}2 
mihil populare quam Ὁ... 1200:12 
vincit maloa pertinax b. 
Bonnet: bee in his Ὁ. ....... τά: ς 
your b. is for your head ιοβό:τό 
Rono: cui bb, si... 923: 3 
Bonté vaut mieux que beauté 137: 9 
Bonum est confiteri Domino 2204: § 
ἢ, facientes, non deficiamus 996: ς 

Ὁ. mais carendo quam fru- 

enda : 994: a 
Ὁ. numquam exstinguitur: 19006: & 
b. quo conmunis eo menue: 92:1} 
b. summum .. 993: 3 


Bonum, continued 
commune Ὁ. 


,9ς93: 3 

exiguum est ad legem ἽΝ 
ΙΣΤ en oS 1006: 9 
non est qui faci:t Ὁ. . 996:10 


non quod volo b., hoc facio 1004: § 
nullum est perpetuom b. ..196: 5 


omnia couoperantur in Ὁ, "992:81 
quod Ὁ. est, bonos facit .993:14 
auentes Ὁ. et malum ..31003: 4 
Bonus bonis bene feceris 997:13 
Ὁ. nemo est nisi qui Ὁ. est 
oninibus . 998: 8 
b. sit b., malus sit malus 1s: 4 
b. ut melior vir non alius 998: 7 
semper homo b. tiro est . 998: 3 
vir b. est animal rarum ..998: 9 
oon y to get the b. prize “1628! 1 
Book ................ ....215 
according to the b. ; 218: 4 
as good kill a man as book 219: 4 
bell, b., and candle ..474: 4 
better my Ὁ. were dead .219: 3 
better never see ἃ b. . a7: ς 
b. a Ὁ. tho nothing in it 219: 3 
b. but an hour's reading .218: 7 
b. is doubly gifted 219: 7 
b. kind of leaky boat 219: 8 
bh. of nature 1660: 2 


b. of verses underneath 

the bouch 1416: 3 
b. one thing, halter an- 

other . 217: 3 
b. shut is but a block 217: 8 
cannot open Ὁ. without 

learning 219: 8 
dainties that are bred in b. 1939: 6 
dearcribed in mv black Ὁ. 220:12 


enjoy reading b. over 1939:13 
every b. must be chewed ..215: 7 
go forth, my Ὁ, 218: 9 
go, little b. 2 :...Ψῳ.β 218: 9 
good ᾿ hest of friends . 218: 2 
good b. invincthle 219: 4 
great Ὁ. a great evil 216: 3 
I am going to write ab. 2654: § 
litde volume but great b. 216: 1 
man of one b. 21s: 6 


my b. and heart shell never 


ἐὰν 217:τ8ᾷ 
my b. has made me 219: 3 
no bh. so bad proftless 219: 8 
no moral or immoral Ὁ. 220:11 
no worse robber than bad bh. 218: 8 
note it in a Ὁ. 217282 
© for Ὁ. and shady nook 220: 6 
Oh that mine adversary 

had written ἃ Ὁ... .. 218: 1 
printed inab. 6. .....- 217312 
quite beside the b. sc oshaaieke ΚΑ τὸς 218: 4 
read one like a Ὁ. ..... 1939: 7 
read the b. of fate ..... 767:11 


reads ὃ. ot thunderbolts 20:17:16 


say by the b. .ar&: 3 
speak not without Ὁ. 418: 4 
ateal not this b.. friend 4115: 3 
that deep grave, a b. 220: 4 
tie to have read same Ὁ. = 1938: 8 
to each age its own b. . 119. ς 
to kiss the ὃ. 1214: ὃ 
to read Ὁ. is to make friend saat: ς 


useless to recommend ἃ ὃ. 220:10 
vile Ὁ. fairly bound .. . 80: 


we all have one Ὁ. in us .215: 
wear ald coat. but new b. ..219: 7 
who reads an American b. 220: 
wicked bh. wickeder .. . 218: 
without b. 218: 4 


write hab b. than ‘neigh- 


4:1 
you ἐπεὰν without the Ὁ. Ta) g 
Book-men: you two are b. 220: 2 
Rooks: all Ὁ. are too long oe 
away with thy Ὁ... ... 

bad b. worst curses 415: 8 
be sure to read no mean b. 1939:11 
best companions best Ὁ. 218: 2 
b. are a triviality . 2316: 4 
b. oo friends that never 
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πόδε; continued 

. best of good comrades ..218: 2 
sg burning lamps .. . 316: 2 
b. by which printers lost ..217: 7 
b., children of the brain 216: 2 
b., chloroform of the mind 216: 2 
b. either dreams or swords 218: 5 
Ὁ, give not wisdom ...... 217:10 
b. ve their fates 220: ς 
Ὁ, held in hand most useful 216: 3 
b. in haherdashers’ shops 218: 7 
b. in the running brooks ..1660: 2 
b., men of higher stature 316: 2 
Ὁ. not dead things .... ...219: 4 
Ὁ. require to be stamped ..216: ς 
b., sepulchres of thought ..216: 2 
b., shrine where saint is ..216: 2 
b. speak to the mind .2185: 7 
b. stale when printed τς 418: 7 
b., talismans and spells 216: 2 
δι. teach little of the world 216: 4 
b. will speak plain 21s: 8 
b. without knowledge of life 216: 4 
buys b. for their skin ..217: 6 
can not learn men from b. 216: 4 
choose b. as companions ..218: 2 
deep versed in b. 216: 4 
few are Ὁ. of God's library 220: 9 
few b. teach what is true . 217: 6 
friends Ὁ. and Ὁ. friends ..218: 2 
T cannot live without Ὁ. 217112 

I have never given you my 
τ Sede δα 219: 2 
inhishadb. ~........... 220:12 
laws die, b. never .. . 219: 4 
modern Ὁ. the best for use .216: 5 


more b. about b. than any 219: 6 
most b. records of emptiness 218: 8 
my b. home to me at any 

8 


time ... 220: 
my only b. were women’s 
looks . 2¢69: 3 


not in your hb. 
of making many b. 


220:12 
no end 217: 4 


of writing foolish Ὁ. no end 217: 4 
old Ὁ. are best. . 216: ς 
old Ὁ. are best to read 905: 1 
ald Ὁ. to read ... . 36: 2 
out of old b. new science 216: ς 
out of our b. 220:12 
possess only Ὁ. vou read 220: τ 
Proper study of mankind is 
216: 4 


quality in b., quantity 1937: 


read best Ὁ. 1939:21 
reader's ἐπῆν. pate the 

fate of b . 220: ς 
readers like my Ὁ... . .219: 3 
sins scarlet. but Ὁ. read 219: 3 
sleep over b., man unknown 216: 4 
some Ὁ. are lies ...218: 8 
some Ὁ. are to be tasted 215: 7 
some b. make us free 217: ς 
some Ὁ. read in parlor 217: 9 
those b. praise, these read 219: 1 


unlearned men of b. assume 


care ; τφοῖις 
we profit nile by b. ..... 218: 6 
what n a8: ἃ 
Roorishness ‘gives with bad 
CO ark ohisctn ean me οςς: 2 
Boot ......... ih ees 1 
b. and saddle 22:10 


b. of conscience kicked him 407: 3 
Ὁ. on the other leg . 2211 7 
when bale is hekst. b. next 715:10 
wns leg warmeth, Ὁ. harm- 

σῦρε: 4 
Booted and spurred to rite Ζοιδιις 


h. are not always peed aay: 4 
Rootlicker _ mat: 3 
Boots: black hie Ὁ. ...---- 421: § 
b. and saddles . ....- 221:ἴ0 


die with b. on 500: Ms 
he lost b. hut saved spurs 2361: 


aver b., over alas ἹΠΑΨΉ ὑπο. 231: Ἶ 

be οἷά δ. .««τνὐν ον zai: ἃ 
oe a anes Ὁ. wwe wees 221: 3 
an n tight b. NN aae | 
to talk “about b. sacs. 281: 8 
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Boots, continued 
too big for his b. ..... woe. 2at: 6 
twice clogs, once ὃ. .......62: 8 
Booty: play ὃ. ..... “1807: 3 
Booze ...... ΟΣ 221 


b. and blowens ‘cop the lot 221:13 


b. around the fire 22111}1 
devotee to great joss Β. τς ἅλιτις 
he's quit his Ὁ... -....... 221215 
sup on Ὁ. ..... 2.2.0... 12λι:τ4 
Boozer: from verb ‘‘to 
eee ες, .«4Ζ21112 
Boozers: heaven looks ἍΠΕΥ ἜΝ 
ἤρα ; 2 
Bore: ..... ee Ses Seg. drat 2 1 
b., person who talks ...... 222: 
b. tells you everything ....222: 


b. tells you how he is ...... 222: 4 


cannot pardon those we b. 222: 5 
she hecame a ὃ. intense ..221:16 
well bred men never b. ....222: 7 
Rored by those we bore ....222: § 
Boredom serves to cure b. ..222: 5 
Bores: all good ἘΣΕΕΡΙ b. ..222: 8 
all men are b. cin ΣΕ οτος 222: ἃ 
τὰ «“6ς. all δ. . ..... 221:17 

oho. toa degree .. ..221:16 
ae of augurs hecause b. 222: 6 
rnasted Ὁ. part of feast .. 222: 6 
Rorgen macht sorgen 223itt 
h. nicht besser als betteln 223: 6 
b. thut nur einmal 222:12 
Borgia. somebody pulling: a 

B. 1845: 3 
Born: hest never to he ὃ. 18 4: 8 
bh. about three of the clock 186: 6 
h., cried, fell sick, died ..524: 8 
b. in acellar  ......... 184: 2 
b. ina ξαιττεῖ .......{.{Ὁ 184: Δ 
b. in his shirt. ....... 186: ς 
h. in mother’s smock ......186: 3 
Ὁ. in the purple. ...... 185: 3 
b. of a white hen .... 8b: 4 
bh. out of sorrow, happy .186: 4 
b. to be hanged 1066: 2 
b. under a hedge 18&s: 6 
h. with a penny in hand 186: 1 
h. with Noah in the ark 25: 7 
h. with silver spoon ι8γ: | 
b. with the gift of laughter 1355: 2 
Ὁ. with white tie in mouth 137: 1 
first b., first fed 184: 3 
given yourself trouble to 

he Ὁ. . . μι8ς: 7 
he is b. naked 185: 9 
I ton was b. in Arcadia 89: 9 
T was not Ὁ. yesterday 18s: 2 
it matters not if you were 

Ὁ. in duck-pond . 1134: 4 
men who are b. to die . 84λλ:ις 
misery to he b 1404: 6 


not completely b. till dead 5§23:11 


not to be Ὁ. same as death 184: 5 
once b., once must die §23:13 
one ends as another is b. 523: & 
to be b. is to hegin to die 524: 6 
we are b., then cry 624: 8 
we were b. to die $12: ς 
when child is b., lament {23:14 
Borrow: better patch than Ὁ. 223:10 
ὦ from yourself . 222i 

bh. when he hath not |. .232110 
if cannes lend, don’t b. 224: 8 


man created to ἢ. and lend 224:10 
need not b.. will not lend 224: 6 
neither b. nor lend 224: 4 
stand and b.. kneel and heg 222:12 
to ὃ, on usury brings heg- 
gary... . 223: 1 
value of money, try to Ὁ. 222:14 
Borrowed garments never fit 223:10 


h. ware will home again 234: 2 
rower runs in own 222: 9 
b. servant to lender 334: 9 


neither δ, nor lender δὲ. 224:11 
Borrowing eer 
bexgar by hanqueting mpon 
..@agit 
b. death of man’s estate ..933: 9 
b. 1.116 edge of hushandry 224:11 


Borrowing, continued 


b. is act of folly  ...... 223: 8 
b. no better than begging .223: 6 
go a b., go a sorrowing a2zgiil 
Borrows: he b. easily who 

payS ... ... 23:7 
he that Ὁ. binds himself 224: 9 
he that Ὁ. must pay ..... 222:13 
them ez b., sorrows : 490λιις 
Ros alienus subinde foras 

Prospectat 2. ........ 1733: 6 
b. in lingua .242: § 


b. lassus fortius figit pedem 1734: 2 
b. locutus est 1734:10 


se eee 


optat ephippia Ὁ... .582:13 
quae 5 du ctus ad victi- 
Pais Shave 734: 9 
Bcaom ΠΑ ae ee ee δ 
δὼ feet and hands toward 
2964: 6 
her “hat lieth in my Ὁ. 2498: 2 
what b. beats not in coun- 
try’s cause. ..... 1758:13 
within b. of his family 225: 2 
Buosoms: home to business 
δά... ... 225: 3 
Boston .........ccacere 22 
B. beans, B. οὐ. 225: 4 
B. has opened more turn- 
pikes 235: 7 
B. is a state of mind 225: 3 


B. man east wind made 
flesh Soke, 3 
RB. state-house hub. 6 
cold day when B. gets left 22s: 8 
cows laid out B. ; ὙΠῈΡ, 
this 1s good old Β. 4 
Boswell: every min own B. 1 
Boswellian propensity 1 
Botanize upon his mother’s 
grave 2042: 
Botch and sit, build, flit 252:10 
Both together do best of all 2407: a 
Bothwell: follow B. in 
nighty 8 
Bottes: a propos de b 8 
Bottle: all for love, little 
for b. 629: 8 
b. of sherry, ansce, port 634: 7 
429: 8 
9 
9 


o 


2584: 


I prefer the b. 
large cold b., amall hot bird ee 
Bottle-nosed 1693: 
Bottom: brought ὃ. of bag 
out . .b88ita 
venture not all in ‘one b. 672: a 


Bouche de roses, ceeur puant 589: 9 


b. obcit mal lorsque le 

etur murmture $212:16 
entre b. et cuitlher 2139: ς 
Bough: by compltance is 

curved b. bent 237%: 6 
cut not Ὁ. you stand on 1431: 2 
Boughs that bear most hang 

lowest ‘ 1196514 
Bought and sold. ajo: 4 
Bounce: harder I'm hit, 

higher Tb. .. 749: a 
Boundaries: do not turn 

back at b. : $02:12 
Bounty before beauty 137: 9 
b. doubled when speed add- 

ed ὃ L.. 946: 3 
hb. has no hottom ἜΣ o38:98 
Bourd not with bawtry . 1266: 46 
enoth δ. ia no ἢ t266:10 


Bourn from which no return 512: 9 
Bovem: si bo non possi¢g asi- 


num agas 2:7 
Bovi clitellas imponere 1733: § 
hb. majori diactt minor ... 53 7 
Bow oeceoreevente eveeevene 
hend him to their b. ...... 226: 7 
bent b. waxes weak ... 226: 3 
ig does not always bit mark 2310: 6 
b. of Ulyases ον .226: 4 
b. with two-fold string 2.286: καὶ 
draw b. at a venture , aay: ; 
draw not h. hefore arrow . 226: 
draw the long b. 227: 6 
from taut b. arrow fast. 247: 1 
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stadt continued 

fe by string rather than b. 227: 
andles b, like crow-keeper 2099: 
I do set my Ὁ. in the cloud 1933: 

not always will the b. at 9S: 


7 
4 
9 
6 
outshoot in own ὃ. .227: 8 
rather to b. than break ....160: 3 
straining breaks the b. 226: 3 
thrust away b. and draw it 227: 2 
to have bent of one’s b. . 227: 4 
too late to unbend b. broken 226: 6 
why bear b. worthless as 
wind . aati, τος 1835: 9 
Bow-bell: within sound of 
By oe aie. eae 1448: 3 
Bow: .wow, ‘like a “dog esha O7: ς 
Bow-wows: demnition Ὁ. 607: 5 
Bowdlerize .... = ....... 227: 
Bowels of compassion 1565: 2 
b. of mercies, kindness ...1565: a 


open ἢ. and an open mind 1S83:12 
thou thing of no b 1047:11 


tumble into b. of the Heey 2026: 6 
Bow!: challenge her to b. ..227: 9 
flowing hb. 63t: t 
or ever golden b. be broken 1322S: 3 
sparkling hb. 631: 1 
Bowler: honest man, gol bo 11ς7: 7 
Bowling-green: three things 

thrown away in b. . agttig 
Bowls: play b., meet rubs 227: 9 
Bowman aims high 49:13 
Bows kept bent break 226: 3 
Rox: in the wrong b. .... 228: 1 
ΒΟΥ ice eee .. 228 
ah lovely δ... trust not in 

your bloom 2664:123 


best thing in world to he b. 229: 3 
b. comes with loaf of bread 228: 3 
b. is father to the man 339: 9 
b. never worse for flogging 343: 2 
ἢ. stood on burning deck 228: 9 
don’t send b. on man’s er- 


rand ἐπι .. 229: 2 
fine, strapping b. 228: 2 
from mother’s cfforts we 

expected a hb. 1629 


his father’s Ὁ. εν 
ill Ὦ. goes like ἃ top ..... 
nuller’s bh. said «on 

of shrewd b., gond man 


ὃ) 
tw 
Pe) 
eon 599 


send b. on man’s errand 2439 
amallest bh. carrics biggest 

fidddile 1037: 1 
smiling b. is bad servant 228:10 


teach hb. nothing learned sit- 


ting 668:14 
twenty years ah. 1497: 6 
white-headed boy 22Ά8:12 
whose white b. 10 that 228:12 


you may see man in the b. 229: 5 


Boys shonld study useful 

things 2231: 6 
h to bed, dogs to doors 141: 9 
h. will be b. 223 :τ4 
h. will he men one day 228: 6 
fear Ὁ. with bues 261: 6 
few ἢ. born with talents 228: ς 
yest with b.. leave saints aazRirt 
manned with b, 223 4 
eg νι. good men 228: 7 
old b. have playthings 390: 8 
play with b., take h. play 28:01 


teach b. what hee will use 667: 4 
what are littl b. made of 228:13 
Bradford: but for grace of 

God, there goes John B. rorzisa 
Brag 229 


at any rate, rae ree 229: 4 
Ὁ. in thy bravery . 320 ἢ 
ῃ: ἐδ a good dog ,229: 

is dog everybody hates 229: 6 
. of many good-morrows . 239: 4 
who feign valor, Ὁ. most 229: 4 
Braggart: every b. found an 

ass aris |.’ Par | 
Braggers: great b., least 

ghtera  —...... Grgctt 
great h., little doers .. 229: § 


greatest h. not boldest men 229: ἢ 


dabei 


Brahinin caste of New ‘ew. 


and 2... 21ς 2:14 
Brain> 662 nn ose νιν εν νιν νον 


as much h. as bird-bolt 230:13 
ἢ. of a hen 230:13 
b. of feathers, heart of lead 230:13 


breeding hees’ nest in Ὁ, 1498:12 
ἢ ἠκυϑοον his ἢ. 230:10 
idle b . is devil's shop 1213: 4 
if Ὁ. sows not corn, plants 

thistles . 230: § 
let not right side of b. know 

what left side doeth 1062: 7 
no more b. than I have in 

elbows 2843: § 


Brains: all his b. in his belly 230: a 
bluw out his b 


229:10 
b. are seventy-vear clocks 230: 6 
Ὁ. don’t Hie in the beard 130: 4 
Ὁ. work without barm  . 9 230:15 
break our ἢ. for naught 230:10 
busy beating her hb. 230:10 
carries b. in pocket 229: 9 
cudgel thy b. no more 

about it 230:10 
every head full of b. 230: 1 


full bowls make empty b. 9 167: 8 
his b. are addle 230:13 
I mix them with b. 230: 9 
I will have my b. huttered 230:12 
idle b. devil's workhouses 230: 2 
most bh reflect crown of hat 230: 7 
no b, above broccoli 


230:53 
pick his b. 229: 7 
rack their Ὁ, 230:10 
three kinds of Ὁ. 230: 8 


when b, out man would 
dic a3o:12 
when bo were handed out, 


he stood in line twice 4430: 3 
Rrainsickly: think so b. 9 2306: 1 
Bran now most Jo sell 3K: ς 
if not BR, B.'s brother 1429: 2 
nothing lighter than b. 1423532 
sift and get nething but Ὁ. ro1g: 6 
the yold wants b. 1034: 4 
to distribute b. in alms 1888: 4 
Branch ἃ goodly verdure 

INNS 63: 2 
inate h. before kid 2292: 9 
establish b, don’t cut line 335: 1 
hiwhest b. not safest roost 1032: 2 
one bo fires another gu: a 
Brand plucked out of fire tit 9 
Brands: pleasant are one’s 

own b, 11.3: § 
Brandy, comfortuble creature 381: § 
ι wine tells truth b. lies as25: 3 
atink of bb. soldier like = 2is6: 2 
Brass: become as sounding Ὁ. 320: 7 
b. enough to face world 741: 6 
his old b. will buy new pan 1540: 9 
TI admire your b. c4i: 6 
mares needs not words but 

1610: 8 
abe b. in face than kitchen 741: ὁ 
Brave: all b.. many gener- 

ous, some chaste goo:ns 
as b. as hell, hears 436: 9 
b. are born from the b. “το: 2 
b. because afraid to run .. 443:12 
h. call not wretched 437: 3 
bh. deserves the lovely 43ς: τὸ 
Ὁ. live on 437: 4 
b. man b. from very first 435: & 
fortune favors the b. _ 878: 9 
none but Ὁ. deserves fair 435:10 
resist need to be b 437i01 
Braver the happier 437: 3 
Bravery is a treasure 437: 7 
hb. never out of fashion . 437: 8 
b. were the safest . 4§0: 7 
Bravest are the tenderest .. 2293: 4 
to flee is b. Sor: 2 
Bravium: unus accipit Ὁ. 1889:14 
Brawling booteth not 2648:12 
aes asecs b., rain today 106: 8 

the stars down 106: 7 
donkey b. at you ...... 106: τ 
Viear of B. 1.1... eee. B80:14 


Bread ....... 


another’s b. costs dear 


Gad bras . 232: 7; 983: 6 
as good b. here as in France 231: 7 
ate his white b. first ..235: 1 


better b. than made of 
wheat . 233: 


4 
better b. with happy heart $77: 9 
b. and an onion in 4 corner 1388: 9 
b. and butter . .. 231: 2 
Ὁ. and cheese . .. 234: 4 
b., and cheese. and kisses 1313: 6 
b. and cheese in his head  640:11 
b. and circtses 233: 2 
b. and water enough 1416: 3 
b. and water sweet to hun- 

ger .662: § 
b. buttered on hoth sides 235: 4 
b. by the heate 232: 4 
b. eaten, company departed 907: 2 
b. eaten in secret pleasant 1894: 3 
b. eaten soon forgotten 485: 6 
b. falls on buttered side 235: ς 
b. in one hand, stune in 

other eee 233: 7 
b. is not to he had ....... agri 
Ὁ. 18 to be shared ....... 421: ς 
b. made οὗ stone Sighs 233: 7 
b. of a day ies .9OS: 1 
b. of adversity .......... 19: 2 
b. of life ἘΣ ΗΝ 213: § 
b. of one da 42: 2 
b. of thine own ‘threshing | 759: ς 
b. rustic gods approve 233: 3 
b., the staff of life 234: 1 
b. wanting. all to be sold 232: 5 


b. with eyes, cheese with- 


out ae 234: 4 
break not b. 235: 6 
brown b. and gospel is good 

fure 1011: 7 
buying of b. undoes ‘us 235: 2 
cast thy ὃ. upon waters 1232: 1 
child cries “give me Ὁ." .335: 2 
cranimed with distressful Ὁ. 2132: 6 
crust of b. and liberty 1388: 9 
daily b. depends on heaven 234: 2 
earn b. by own efforts 1333: 8 
earning b. by sweat of 

brow 2258: 


eat b. another sows 


990: 
eat Ὁ. with your pudding 235: 
eat not Ὁ. of evil eve 442: 
eat not b., others hungry 321: 
eat thy Ὁ. with joy 606: 
eat your brown b. first 235 
caten Ὁ. is forgotten 23a 


eating Ὁ. of banishment = 721:1 
eating of Ὁ. under God 
every day brings its b. 


232 
for hard b., sharp teeth = 231 
give me yesterday's Ὁ... 32: 
give us this day daily b. 9 244 
given Ὁ. to the hungry . 821: 


ν 
bet 
da 
Uehia saan eee tan -»Ὅ» ὦ ““ὦ 


good b., butter, cheese 1086: 

half loaf better than no bh, 235:12 
have b, seek not tarts 231: 6 
he that hath b. may beg milk 233: 1 


he that tilleth land shall 

have b. τ2λρ!:ις 
he who gave tecth sens b. g71:10 
his b. is broken . 274: 4 
his b. would not bake ... 231: 6 
if ask b., wive a stone ... 233: 7 
if dead he'll eat no Ὁ. 504: 6 
in sweat of face shalt thou 

at hb. 2258: 8 
know on which side b. but- 

tered ΞΟ, 51: 8 
lacking b., tarts are good ς 


lonsen sack and put in b. bbe: 12 
man does not live by Ὁ. alone 231: 8 
man who bites his b. lost isas: 4 
never eat b. of her who re- 


minds you of giving ....agt: 4 

no other meat, eat b. .. 235: 9 

of such b. such pottage 772510 
our daly b. depends on 

Bae erat aesaecshe trr9: 4 


eee 8942 3 
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Bread, continued 


quarrel with b. and butter 1924:14 
second side of b. less time 231: 3 
seek b. with the plough 18:16:18 
she ecateth ποῖ "» of idleness 1217:10 
stolen b. arouses appetite 1894: 3 
such b. as they hake, eat 240:10 
take barley b. if no wheat 236: 1 
take b. out of my mouth . 234: 5 
that’s the hb. line 234: 6 
eee b. on ground, heg- 
1890:17 
till Nand, have plenty ‘of b. 759: § 
to good appetite no ἢ. hard 84: 4 
unleavened b. 232: 3 
upon the water cast thy b. ggu:10 
what Ὁ. men break is broke 232: 1 
where does the Ὁ. come in 1892: 1 
wherefore spend muney for 
that which is not b. 2457: 6 


whose b. I eat, his song I 

sing est .2164:11 
will it bake b. . . 232: 2 
with brown man break b. 131: 2 
with his b. let him eat it 231: 7 
wring b. from sweat of 

others . ... . . 2258: 4 
Breadth ................ 236 
hair b. 236: ς 
Break: better plve than b. 169: 3 
for fear of breaking you b. 785: 4 
mend the first b. 12: 7 
Breakers: shun b. as I pass 724: 8 
Breakfast .............. 
better miss Ὁ. than spuil 

broth 


FiSit2 
Ὁ. early, never overtaken 1994:02 
Ὁ. gvod but dinner better s&o: 8 


b. makes good memory . 236: 8 
eat good b. in morning 236: 9 
good, honest, wholesome b. 237: 2 
one doth but b. here 1400: 7 
only dull people brilliant 

at b. 237: 3 
Tails split before b. season 

dinner 1998: 2 
Breams in pond, friend wel- 

come R18: 9 


Breast with wounds unnum- 


lbered riven . 2647: 9 
my b. i¢ not of tron 319:13 
what his ἢ. forges, tongue 

vents 2193: 6 
whose Ὁ. ne’er learned to 

glow 2550:14 
Breasts are ‘pots of gold 1Rgitt 
SrOaeh 625.44 6e es css 37 
b. can make them, as b. has 

made 1885: 
b. in nostrils is as smoke 238: 
b. of ᾿ς... 238: 


first b., beginning of death 524: 
first Ὁ. begins death : 

give Ὁ. to his nostnis 
It took our ὃ. 


te 

we 

a 7 
Ow Ὁ tw ὦ Ota "ἡ 


keep Ὁ. to cou] porridge 227: 
offensive Ὁ. 237: 
one man's b., another's 

death ἰδεῖ: 
out of b. 238 
out of b. to no purpose 264 
stinking Ὁ. ..... 2311 
take b. 238 


thy b. full sour stinketh 
tis b. thou lackest 

warm b. wasted on cold iron 22: 
wasted b. . . 448: 
while I have b. in my peas 237: 9 


% 
ῳ 
~“e 
Bono 6CG—f 


Breath-taking surprise 237: 9 
Breathe after my own 

(«οι  -......-ὉὉ r2gsitt 
Breathed his last .......... $07: 
Breathing spell Ὁ 237: 
coset is He a Ὁ. ......Ψ he : 
regulate your b. . ..... : 
Bret: Pings b. have best por- 

.. 239: 6 

etter "it fed me ill-b. . 239: 4 


ἃ born 239: 
nat with whom b., but fed 238: ἶ 
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Bred, ἘΝ πηεαν 
well b. 
what’s ὃ. in the ‘bone .. 
Breech: beg the b. of pate 

arst man ων 1229:21 
Ὁ. naked but scented . 
my b. makes buttons 
Breeches 
Ὁ. give modest mind shock 710: ἑ 


made themselves Ὁ. ... 797: 
to line one’s b. .......... 1818: 1 
to wear the b. ως 2606: 4 
without b. what is man ....238: 4 
Breed is stronger than pas- 

(OTE. nook Aa Bh 239: 8 
Breeding .......... cocees 
birth much, b. more ...... 239: 
b. before brass for me ....239: 
good Ὁ. best security 239: 1 
good Ὁ. in concealing . 239:10 


no more ὃ. than bum-bailey 1524: 4 
test of b.. quarrel 239 
well bred cannot bear ill-b. 239: 2 


Breeks off Highlandman ον 2044512 
he sits still wi’ riven ..626: 4 
Breeze in your breech . 73:12 
popular ἢ. -rBzoint 
Breezes: changeful are ὃ. 2ςι4:13 


Brethren: Adam’s sons are 

my bb. we eee 247:10 
all within four seas δ. ....247:10 
men and b. __.......- 247:10 
weaker b. .. 248: 1 


Breviary: matter of the b. 3294: 
Brevis esse laboro, obscurus 239: 
Brevitas: grata b 
Brevity 
b. in writing what charity is 240: 6 


Ὁ. is the soul of linerie 240: 4 
Ὁ. ts soul of wislow hood 2494: 1 
b. is the soul of wit 1. 240: 4 
b. mother of obscurity ... 239:16 
laconic bi i“wstiw eee 23y:12 
need of b. for thought Lee 1λ)ιύῖς 
nothing pleases like Ὁ. ....2g0: 2 
what is the use of b. 2:0: 2 
BROW ᾿..{{ὖὔὺὕὺᾺὌςὈὺἰω υυ νυ τος 240 
xs they b., let them bake ..250:10 
b. well, drink better 240: 8 
this must be τί we Ὁ. 249: 9 
to b. in bottle, bake in bog 1691: 4 


Brewed: as he b., he should 

tev ke 40:10 
Brewery: stick to your Ὁ. 2358: 7 
Brews: as he b. so shall he 

drink we ees 440: 7 


Briar, see Brier 

che enters without knock- 
ing τι 

b. isa juggling knave ... 

b. not out of fashion . 241: 

neither b. nor lose right 4241: 

receive no b. from powerful 241: 


.24t: 
. 241: 


- 


Reds Θιὼ οὐ Ὁ ΘῸ Ὁ AWA ο΄ Ὁ Ὁ. 


refuses b., puts out hand = 241: 

take no b. .241: 

you can’t b. a fox. -. . 242: 
Bribery ............ oe Al 


Bribes throw dust sae eyes 241: 
fidelity gained by b. over- 

come by b. ...746: 
in Ὁ, thy coin ‘bestow ....2 
Brick 


eben taevoee nen Gave φιο τὸ ae 


er 


pie τανε ἢ ...242: 

throw ἃ b. to win ἃ gem... 

ἘΣ Ὁ. penny ee enh 

r: orn 

Bricks "without straw ...... 541: 
to wash b. .....-....... 3 


e@er toe 


own 

: for ; Ag? 
“gun shines om ..--243! 9 
ἜΣ ΡΈΡΎΒΕΤΥ ΙΝ 
.ε....848:1 
her . 243: § 


b. lifted over threshold 2421: 


ee + 


Bride, continued 

Ὁ. touches fire and water . 
fair Ὁ. soon busked 
compliance of b. loathing 
he that hath b. is groom 


-243:11 
243: 7 
244i 1 
444: 9 
in b.'s bed-speech trust not ayq: 3 


no b. too high for πιὸ. .1541: 
seek b. in Charon’s barge . 243: 
ugly b. may be praised . 4} 4 
Bridegroom ............. 
Ὁ. closed door on bride ...a44:10 
Ὁ. rejoices over bride ... .244: 
to play the b. . 344: 7 
Bridesmaid: happy b., happy 

bride ...... 244: 4 
Bridesmaids soon become 

brides ... Ss, Geaeneetent yt 244: 4 
Bridge ............. 244 
b. ΟΣ Ὁ than flood eee 245: 2 
build b. for flying enemy 684: 9 
by rude b. that arched the 

flood 2099: 8 
cross b., throw away staff 569: 3 
don’t cross b. till you come: 

to it 2377112 
for enemy, b. of silver 834: 9 

make a Ὁ. of one’s nose .245: 1! 
never cross b. till you reach 

it 244181 
praise b. that carries you 244:13 
traitors’ . 2367: 1 
Bridges for wise to walk over 244it2 
burned Ὁ. behind him ..... 245: 4 
Bridie ............ errr. | 
bite of the b. . . ....... 245: ς 
bite upon the ἢ. ... 248: 7 

and spur make good 

horse 1183: 3 
δ. for tongue necessary ΑΔ34 0:14 


feels b. less who yiclds 1s: 1 
pute Ὁ. to desperate man 245: ἃ 
ay the b. on their neck 


. 245: 8 

shame to briny home Ὁ. 245: 9 

take ὃ. in teeth 245: 6 

Bridport: at B. good dag- 

ers 1068: 4 

Brief: better b. than tedious 240: § 

b. as the lightning 240: § 

b. as woman's love 240: § 
striving to be brief, I become 

obscure 1710: 4 

to be b., inspired 240: 2 


Brier: nip the b. in the bud 45:10 


Bricrs: leave one in the b. 245:11 
out of the b. ie the eens 813: 7 
sticking in the b. 2άκιιιϊ 
Bright: δοῤῥουγε ων vas , 246 
all that’s b. must fade .. ,246: 3 
b. as any glass 246: 1 
Ὁ. as summer's day 246: 1 
san ds b. who shincth of self 516: a 
Brit 1 without being 
8 hows 2204: 3 
Brimmer: no deccit in b. 38d: 1 
Brine: eye-offending b. 9 
Brioche: qu’ils mangent b. . 274: § 
Brisach est ἃ nous 43$:14 
Brisk as bee, flea, bottled 
ale, etc., ... ... 246: 4 
nothing so b. as louse . 246: 4 
Bristol: shipshape and B. 
fashion .__...... 2091:150 
Britain: all countries need B. 692: 4 
little Β. ..... ...00.... ι: 9 
what world needs is what is 
st for B. ......... 96: 8 
haar rule the waves . 603: 1 
the pride of the ocean G93: t 
Brisseee toto divisos Gene : 8 
British lion lashes itself . τ 3 
self-complacent B. sneer | 697: § 
Prench think - tak .., 696:10 
56} ἰρρος of B rate ! 
5 
Bane a a tke painted B. ab: 4 
maadaet 8. eccch s highest 
page nats eee 94: 3 
good xd man is 3 aB.  ... 694: § 
Britons never will be slaves 608: 1 
B.. sundered from all world 697: 8 


ΒΡΘΊΗΕᾺΒ 


Brittle: as εἰ. ing is, ὃ. ....3586: 4 
b. as oar aera a eee 246: 
Broad: as Ὁ. as long ,..... 236: 3 
too b. to be believed painters 162:17 
Broadcloth without, 


heart within .. 1186: § 
Brosdnay: give my regards 
on. 1679501 
Brod’ harten B., scharfe 
Zaehne «231: καὶ 
ΒΟ εἴν makes bare pouch- 
2114: 8 
Broken where I should have 
bent. . ..1690: 3 
Broker: an honest b. ...... 240: 6 
Bromide: are youab. ...... 246: 7 
Bronze dimmed lustre of 
golden age. 47: 6 
Brood: bastard Ὁ. ‘always 
του . 124: 
Brouk candied with ice . 637: 3 
standing where b. and river 
meet aise 1503: 9 
Brovuklyn: never get B. out 
of boy 1679: 9 
Brooks of Sheffield 365: ς 
shallow Ὁ. murmur ποῖ 2463:10 
Broom) 233 sav aseee ees 246 
bad b. leaves dirty room 256: 8 
b. dirty keeps cthers clean 246: 9 
new b. soon stubbed 247: 3 
new Ὁ. sweeps clenn δι 
old b. finds the corners 247: 6 
sent with Ὁ. to sweep 247: 4 
shuts door against new b. 247: 
Broomstick preparedness 1874: § 
married over a ὃ. 1536; ἢ 
Broth in which devil was 
boiled 658: 2 
οἠν δ oa tg cool ὃ... 237: 5 
no bal) . $78: 9 
you have made b., now 
swallow it. 1968:14 
Brothels: keep foot out of b. 160: 13 
Brotnet: cco ceca bees ee 47 
am I not a man and Ὁ, 27:10 
Αἴ narrow passaye no b. . 2087: 9 
hare is back without Ὁ. 6 
he my b. or ΤῊ kill thee 88G: 1 
bear no b. near the cone: 1997: § 
Ὁ. against b. 247: 7 
b. is born for adversity 249: 6 
b. is friend given a nature 249: 2 
b. Jonathan 4 60: 6 
Ὁ. of the angle .......... 248: 8 
b. to dragons 243: Ἀ 
b. would have sister rich 248: 2 
firebrand Ὁ. burns us all 249: 8 
hate b. with excess 147): 7 
he ain’t no b. of mine 248: 8 
his b. as himself he loved = 24:10 
if not you, your b. 248: 9 
lawless linsey-woolsecy b. 247: 
little brown b ... 848: ἃ 
made younger b. of him 249:11 
offend not thy weaker b. 158: 3 
one Ὁ. should support other 248: ς 
see Ὁ. going down hill 7St: 3 
weak b shall perish 248: 1 
Brotherhood of man 247: 9 
eweet ἢ, of the proverb 247: 9 
Brothers: affection between 
b. rare vie ἅ47: 7 
all the b. were valiant .. .248: 7 
‘aa te belt all men b. ..2.0: 4 
in arms .. ag: 
h like eyes, hands, feet 248: 4 
bh. of the blade... 248: & 
Ὁ. of the quill... .248: 8 
discords between ὃ. hitter 247: 7 
five b. of the rose 243: 8 
let us be b.. or I'l knock ..249: 1 
linsey- woolscy b. ..t2i9 
man shall δ, be for δ᾽ that 247:10 
noble pair of b. 248: 7 
of two b. one more ponte a48: ς 
sweet is ac fr among 349: 3 
wine-and-purk b. =... 906: 2 
wrath ‘of Ἧ' ἜΝ ayes 347: 7 
vounger b, 240:0; 249511 


BROW 


Brow: on man’s b. no assay- 
mark ..79 
where did he get that high 
Bs ον ee 
Brow-bound with the oak . 
Brown as a berry 
doing it up Ὁ. 
done uncommonly b. ...... 250: 
Bruised in a new ee sce 
Bruits: contraire des b. la 
vérité 
Bruler n'est pas répondre .73 


ox 
rN 
o 
oes 


we 
we 
Od w wn An = & AO ἊΣ 


Brummell: where's 
dished : 328 
Brute: feed the Ὁ. ..... 1203:1 
Brute: et tu, Β. 2365:1 
Brutes: athletic b. called 
heroes 


| 933: a 
b. never meet in bloody fray 132:13 
not formed to live life of b. 2429: 9 
we had been b. without you 256g: 6 

Brutus: Caesar had his ο 

4 


B. 2365:1 
thou sleepest. B. 


2004: 


Bubble: lighter than b., 

nought Ae 1423:12 
Bubo canit luscinise 1220:16 
Bucephalus, horse of Alex- 

ander Reet isos | 
Bu ck :ν φοοοο.εν».ς.ςδ68 eevee 50 
b. ae the first head ........ 250: 7 
ΡΣ 250: 6 
dashing young b...... 250: 4 
I remember you a b. of 

bucks 250: 4 
pass the h. 2so: 8 
Buck passers’ bunch of Ὁ. 2so: 8 
Bucked: boldly Ὁ. the tiger 250: 5 
Bucket ............... 250 
kick the Ὁ 806: 4 
how up, now down like νυ. zu: 9 
οἷ} oaken ἢ}. : 251: 2 
she gave him the b. 2:1: 1 
where goes b., there rope 2007: 5 
Buckets’ asked for b., tubs 

refused 1926: 2 
dropping Ὁ. into empty wells 2s0:10 
two [ to a well 250: 9 
Buckingham: freeman of B. is42: § 
BUCK 16 ibd eee 8s ea ees 251 
bring b and thong together 2ς1: 4 
b te: b down 2st: 3 
come to b. and bare thong 251: 4 
he'll b. you handsomely 1535: 2 
turn b of girdle 71: ς 
Buckled down to work 2gt: 3 
aon they loved, suon were 

h. 1§35: 2 
Buckler: carry ὃ. unto 

Samson 8§2: 1 
I'll b. thee against a mil- 

lion. : 1206: 4 
Bucks: four Ὁ. a throw 250: 3 
my cight hundred b. . 2§0: 3 
young fellows called b. ago: 4 
Bud bitter, flower sweet 2261: 4 
b. shows what flower will be gtg: 1 
in sweetest b. canker dwells 282 7 


aour bb. never has aweet 
blossom 1136: 8 
aaa mud B. scolds ; 
tActs 


Rindge. ἡἠκιύξε of Stoic fur 1786: 
Pil not Ὁ. an inch 

BUG. oak coker eeeeses 251 
any Ὁ. of his country 

hb. that fear’d us all 
kissing bh. 
‘twixt Ὁ. and bhee-martin 

Bugaboo tales 

Bugbear behind him is after 


oa Ww 
a) 
= = 
3 
δι was wo w& 


he 
am 
= 


him 25usat 
b.. raw head, bloody bone χει: 8 
it is but a b. 26uitt 
Bugheara: exist without Ὁ... ast: 9 
mere Ὁ. to scare boys . 25 1:11 
Bugtle-horn: one blast upon 

his b. 1240: 3 
Bugler: who wakes the b. 2499: 7 
Bugs: be not afraid for any 

Be kena eee Rn ieee agi: 8 


Rugs, continued 


biggest Ὁ. of Papist set ..251: 7 
Ὁ. to fearen babes .. 298: § 
great guns and big b. eae 4 
pick out the big b. ΤᾺ 7 
Build: borrow to b., b. to sell ace: 1 
b. a tower, counteth cost 253: 1 
Ὁ. and svon flit ..2§2:10 
b. houses road to poverty . 242: 6 
b. on other's ground, lose 252: 2 
b. only from necessity 252: 1 
easier to pull duwn than b. 458: 6 
fouls b. houses. wise buy 253: § 
repair not part, b. all .. 262: 8 
to b. is to be robbed 252: 6 
to b. upon sand 253: 2 
Builded better than he knew 252: 7 
Builders are their own undo- 
ers... ; 252: 6 
Bullding .............. . .252 
b. and marrying wasters 252 


b. is a thief 
b. is great ΠΡΟ ertshing 
b. of houses waster 
charges of b. unknown 
high b., low foundation 
inordinate b. causcth sale 
no feos Ὁ, without good 
oundation 
one b., another pulling 
down sc 1335: 
spirit of b. is come upon him 253: 
Builds before counts the cost 253: 
b. without wherewith to pay 253: 
he Ὁ. too sven” without 
money 253: 
he who b. lowest, b. safest 2023: 
Built as if to live forever 253: 


Bujalance: piper of B 150: 
ΘΕ ee ere 254 
Ὁ, in china shop ....... 254 
Ὁ. mouse sen 254 
b. tied to fig tree 1... 254 
b. with the lyre .103: 


farm full. old cock, young. b. 759: 
Kone to milk the b. 21243: 
wot the Ὁ. by the tail 128: 


he fled b., fell intu river .813: 
in time savage b. sustains 

yoke : 2327 
Trish b. 255 


Irish ὃ. always pregnant 1254: 
it was what is called a Ὁ. 255: 
John B., Nicholas Frog 694: 
little by little b. submits to 
yoke 2327 
mad Ὁ. not tied with thread 254: 
pope's Ὁ. not worth pound 


wna mh YQ im) 
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of wool 2643: § 
Sicilian Ὁ. bellowed first ro71: 6 
stand behind the b 19 1111: 
strange Ὁ. leaped your 

father’s cow 1:35: 1 
take b. by horn, man by 

word 2612: 9 
take b. by the horns 284: 9 
take b. that stole calf 254: ς 
town 258: 2 
white b. and cow never be- 

get black calf . απ: 4 
Bullet .......... 2. 288 
every b. has its billet. 258: § 

alden Ὁ. beats it down . ροἂγ' 7 

Fitted by cannon b. cursed 255: 4 
Bullets: sda Ὁ. than 

speeches 255: 3 
b. through hearts long echo 255: 6 
I heard the b. whistle 2156: 6 
paper b. of the brain ....1987: 7 
shower b. of livid lead - +98: t4 
silver hb. agi: § 
Bullied: born to be Ὁ. and 

chidden ah 285 
Bullocks: whose talk is of b. 2276: 1 
Bulls of Bashan ..... st 7 
b. of brass .... ....... 254: 8 
two b. that spitten ἅτε. er 2 
Bully ΜΝ Ὁ ἐτῶν ὁ 
b. is always a coward ... .2ςς: 8 
I love the lovely ὃ. ......85§: 7 


BUSH 2693 


Bully, continucd 
mine own sweet b. 255: 7 
yellow streak mark of δ. 255: 8 
Bully-boy: he is a Ὁ. 286: 1 
Bulmong: devil in the δ. §62: 1 
Bulrush: knot in a Ὁ 1318:10 
Bulrushes: what does she 

δ νὰν h. 2586: 4 

big part of body is b. 210: ς 

rae with b. stirs anchuret 2444: 9 
Bunch: tip us your b. o 

fives ............0... 1063: 4 
Buncombe ........ 1.2 
Bungholes: dead Caesar_ 


stops b. .514: 4 
dust of Alexander stops b. 614: 4 
Bungo: under Ὁ. of moon ..119: 5 
Bunk is mental junk ...... 286: 2 
I didab.. )......... 832:14 
Bunkum: it’s allb. ....... 256: 2 
Burden ..... cess νον ον . 256 
base to flinch under b. . 258: 2 
borne b. and heat of the 


day . 1340: f 


b. according to strength 256: 3 
b. light on another’s shoul- 

ders 258: 3 
b. must be ‘patiently borne a6. 4 
b. of desert of the sea .2048:10 
b. of one’s choice not felt . .256: 4 
b. suited to strength ape 3 
b. to the earth . 257: 7 
every man bear own b. 257: 3 
every one finds own b. 

cavy 256: 7 


he phat gauges b. can bear 


ἤει. the taker of ἃ ὃ. 
I am a Ὁ. to myself : 2537: 7 
I live an idle Ὁ. to ground 1216: 8 


light b. arrives first .307: 
light grows b. well borne . 257312 
light b. heavy if far borne 257: 6 


no b. heavier than can carry 256: 3 
no light b. on long ruad 247: 6 
no man may bear another's 

- 237: ἃ 
not b. but over-b. that kills 256: 5 
respect the b. ον 257293 
support b. head erect 2. 257:12 


take up the red man’s b. 257:10 
white man’s b ..2§7:10 
Burdens: bear ye one an- 

other’s b. 257: 2 
xreatest Ὁ. not gainfullest 256: 6 
other people’s Ὁ. kill 55 .256: 5 
Burgundy: milk of B 2427: 9 
Burial of an ass 104: 93 442: 4 
Burked the papa .......... 188 :10 
Burn as any fire ........ 808:11 
b. one’s boats ὁ ..... 209: 9 
who does ποῖ Ὁ. does not 

inflam 1241: 
who is aftended and I b. not 249: 
Burned to a chip .. AAS: 
Burning: brand from b. . ris 
b. is no answer . τα 


2 
3 

2 

9 

: 5 
Burnt child dreads the fire γα: Δ 
Burr: stick like a Ὁ... 248: 4 
Burrs stick where thrown . ; 
Q 

& 

2 


cleave together like b. . 397: 
stick on conversation’s Ὁ. .. 417: 
Burst, but never as large ..702 

I'm almost Β΄. ........ 96s: 


Burthen, see Burden 
Bus: to miss the b. 
Bush: 254654 cha 
had b. better than o open | ‘field 259: § 
be rt Ὁ. if you can't be 


..80§6: Σ 

ἐπ ἐδ and start thief . 268: ἃ 
beats ὃ. without taking 

bird ......-.-- at 3175 7 

4᾽ 14711|: 

best the b., start. a thief 258: 8 


bonnie brier b : 2044: 2 


b be. rk Rote ses 258: 9 
δ burned with fire ....... 258: 9 
each b. we ece’s a bear . 848: 6 


2694 BUSHEL 


Bush. continued 


every gap has its Ὁ. ..... 259: 3 
fear each Ὁ. an officer ..2g8: 6 
go about the Ὁ... ...... 259: a 
good wine needs no b. 2518: 2 


he that fears every b. must 


not go a-birding .. 784: 9 
little ὃ. may hold great 
hare ....... .2173:12 


low b. sun never shines on 259: 1 
one peat b., other takes 
rd 


ΡΥ τ᾿ 49: 4 
one b. cannot hide two 

thieves . .. 0... 1997: 6 
that bangs the b. 258:10 


thin b. better than no shelter 259: 5 
to beat about the b. 259: 2 
under b. wait fair weather 1: 8 
with one Ὁ. stop two gaps 1 
bushel; better a b. that God 


Rives ite 
hide a candle under a b. 
make b. sbort, went light 329: 
sar ig my corn by your 


. .1552: 4 
Bushes: hang out gaudy b. 238: 7 
Busier: seemed b. than he 

νᾶ: 50 pe πως 264: 9 
Busiest find ‘most time 263: 3 
Ὁ. have most leisure ...... 264: 
Business ............. .- 
at his Ὁ. before he rises... 262: 1 
attend Ὁ. of others ...... 264: 1 
attend to own Ὁ. ........ 263: 7 
bloody ἢ. 6... eee ee eee 262:15 
b. as usual . . ........ 261: 7 
b. before pleasure 263: 1 
Ὁ. first, plessure after 

wards a t 3 2480: 2 
b. goes badly .. 262:10 
b. is a dump for dreams 261: 1 
Ὁ. is ὃ. .261: 8 
b. is other people’s money 261:13 
b. is salt of lite ἐῶν 261:82 
b. is science of service ...2078: 9 
b. makes a man ... .. 261: 3 
b. of life and death .. .. 262116 
Ὁ. strengthens the brain . 261:32 
Ὁ. that doesn’t fit like shoe 262: 4 
b. that trusts to luck bad b. 262:11 
b. tomorrow ..... ...... 260: 3 
b. was his aversion ...... 263: 1 
dispatch b. quickly ..... .260: 1 
do Ὁ. in great waters ....2026: 4 
et of day in the day 2341: 2 

do the queen’s Ὁ.  ....... 262: 9 
do your own b. ........ 263: 7 
doth own b. fouls not bands 261: 9 
drive thy Ὁ... . ..... 261:10 


drop your b. and slip away 262: 3 
easy to escape from b 462:1:1ι 
every man as his b. lies 24262:12 
every man does own b. best 263: 7 
every man knows own Ὁ. . 263: 7 


every man to his Ὁ. 235 : 6 
everybody's ἢ. ἀρρλαυ, te Ὁ, 260: 6 
few people do 261: ς 
ddling Ὁ. ........-...4.. 262:33 
full ot b. and nothing to do 264: 9 
go about your Ὁ. .......... 263: 4 
go to y to yonr b., pleasure 263: 1 
sou uses: wie 262: § 
he aha τ does the b. ..2440:11 
I always mind my own b. 3 263: 8 
in b. deal onl bag aprient 263: 2 
into midst o b. ,.262: 2 
land-office b. ............. 262:19 
leave Ὁ. to idlers ........ 263: 1 
likes not Ὁ. b. likes not ..263: 4 
little b. shall become wise 261: 3 
mistake Be δ public bs en Ὁ 
mistake going i pu a: 
more than Christmas 
pana ‘lens ΑΝ s 264: 2 
much b. much pardon ....261:11 
my own b. bores me to 4:1 


neither above nor below b. 262: 


oe 
i) 
ἋΣ 


meee one b. with pleasure 263: 
no r cure than b. ..1913: 7 
one b. begets another ,.262: 7 


Bustness, continued 


playthings of elders Ὁ. 260: 4 
proud or humble as Ὁ. is ..264:18 
prudent pauses forward Ὁ. 1g09:18 
serious Ὁ. for the morrow 260: 3 
to believe b. impossible 

makes it so ....... .. 1227: 4 


to Ὁ. we love we rise betime 262:14 


to mean .262: § 
without any b., forever busy 264: 9 
without b., debauchery 1214: 3 
woman's b. is never done 2583: 9 
you don’t know your own b. 261: 6 
Businesses: great b. turn on 

little pin... ......... 1442: 9 
Buskin: what b. is on your 

oot... . 1805:18 
Bust outlasts the throne . 99: § 


Busts do not make nobleman 64: 1 
Bus 264 
as b. as beaver, bee, ant, 


eeoerererewr eer eer ene se eee 


εἴς... .. . 265: 6-18 
as b. as cat in tripe snOP 26ς:14 
as Ὁ. as cat on tin roof ... 265:17 
as b. as devil in gale .. 265:15 
as Ὁ. as fiddler’s elbow 265:17 


as Ὁ. as hen with one chicken 265 τό 


as Ὁ. as one-armed paper- 
hanger .. . .265: 
be b. when corn is ri 874: 


b. folk always meddling 264: 
b. have no time for tears 2168: 
b. man has few visitors 
b. will have bands 


b. with no business 


ever b., ever bare 

idly b. rolls their world 204 
to be too b. gets contempt 264 
to be too b. ts danger 265 
too b. like an ape 265: 


who more Ὁ. than least to do a64: 
write on doors he is busy 265: 
Busybodies burn own fingers 264: 
b., speaking things they 


» 
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ought not 1οΙΊ 2:1| 
Busybody hath hand in 

every dish ......... $55: 6 
Butcher ................ 26 
b. does not fear sheep . 265 :19 
b. looked for his knife 26:20 
good Ὁ. but for bs-hlow 266: 1 
watch b. when he weighs 

roast 266: 2 


Butchered to make a Roman 


holiday 1140:1} 
Butler gets the credit 4$1:13 
Buts: but me no b. ..... 1218 :11 

ifs and b. si... 1 121:8:1: 
Butter ............ “466 

all ποῖ b. τον drops ... 266: 9 
bread and b 231: 3 
brought Ὁ. in lordly dish Δὅ6:τι 


butter him with warlike 
terms . 266: 4 
Ὁ. in black dog’s throat 266:13 
b. is an holsom mete 267: 3 
Ὁ. is gold in morning ... 267: 3 
Ὁ. is in cow's horn . ..2867: 1 
b. is mad twice a year . 266544 
b. side down 235: ς 
b. would not melt in mouth 266:16 
eat Ὁ. first and [δε 267: 3 
et ὃ, from hound’s mouth 266: ς 
pr not rub b. on my hair 63: 6 
knows how to b. his bread 232: 8 
no Ὁ. will stick to hread 266: 8 
not be b., must be cheese ..266: 6 


rrel with bread and Ὁ. 192 
ee ae 
so ἘΠΕῚ, for that, and Ὁ. ner 

with much b, lay it on thick 366: μ 


are oO oo ς had Bi oe 866296 
Hotter “1gta! 13 
Buttered: gl ἊΝ for life 222: ὃ 
bread _b. on both sides... 238: 
Butterflies: pawking | fer b . 367: 
inte} b. . 462: 


utterfly ...... «4... 
b. among thorns tears wings 267: 7 


CABBAGE 


Butterfly, continued 
b. caterpillar dressed .. 267: 9 
b. preaches contentment to 

athe toad 
γι ὃ. oe a ad Sees 439: ' 
ἜΝ b. told him ........ 176: 
take not musket to kill Ὁ. rgs1: 4 
who breaks upon a 
wheel ....... 

Buttermilk to fare- -you- vee Bis is 
Button .......{ννν νον νον 
caught him by the b. 


.367:51 

he did not σατο ἃ Ὁ. ..... 1237: 2 
not a gaiter b. missing ... 885: 4 
not larger than a b 1442: 9 
not worth a ὃ". 2644512 
on fortune’s cap the very b. 875: 6 
take friend by the b 267:01 
Buttoned up the back . 2201: 4 
Buttonhole: miss first Ὁ. ..154: 2 
tuke him a Ὁ. lower πὶ 208: 2 
Buttons: his breech makes Ὁ. 789: 4 
I had a soul above b 21γ1: 2 

sew Ὁ. on his face 267:10 
tis in his b. 268:1 


Buy: better b. than borrow 223: 4 
b. and sell, live by loss 269: 4 
b. at the fair, sell at home 269: ς 
Ὁ. at the first hand 268: 6 
b. cheap, sell dear .. 269:1 
b. dear and take credit 269: 3 
b. everything, sell every 

thing ; 269:14 
b. in cheapest market 269:13 
Ὁ. nat what vou need not 269:14 
b. others’ goods, sell not 

own 270: 1 
b. what do not want 269:14 
cannot b. what is not for 

sale 268: 4 
he that blames would Ὁ.  268:10 
never ask for what I can Ὁ. 100: Δ 
never cheapen unless you 

mean to buy 268-10 
one may b. by mistake 269: 3 
perilous to Ὁ. from few aga: 2 
to b. dear is not bounty 268: 8 
when you b., don't show 

silver 268: 7 


Buyer needs a hundred eyes 269: 8 


cheap ὃ. takes bad meat 427: 8 
it is naught, saith Ὁ. 268:10 
let the b. beware 268:13 
timely b. hath cheaper fire 268:12 
etch g ἘΠ eee scare Sree 
b. and selling 2690: 1 

by the penny 208: 5 
Buys: he who b. and lies 268: 3 
who b. and sella feels not 269:10 
who b and sells, merchant 270: 2 
who Ὁ. dear must sell dear 270: 3 
Rurz-aaw: don’t) monkey 

with b. 8s0: 4 
Buzzard: one can’t make 

sperhawk of ἢ 1091: 6 


Buzzards are all gentlemen 943514 
Ὁ, come to mule's funeral 921: 1 
Ry-and by never comes aes 10 
street of ἢ, 679: 6 
By-paths: People love the b. 1893: 12 


By-walkers: many b., many 
balks tigi: 6 
Bygones: let δ, be h. 270: 5 
Byron was eternally fare- 
welling 


By word among all nations 1997: 4 
now I am their b. 


on a 


Cc 


Cab: great c. and little c. g14: 3 
eAneliero de la Triste Fi- 


better c. than peace ...... “$772 9 
c. is torn out with weeds .. 3932: 2 
eat raw c., drink as please 870: 


is the life Hf aC. 81: 2; 434: 3 
live onc., tafe po any raat 1333: 6 
twice-served c. death . ...a73: 1 


CABBAGES 


Cabbage, continucd 
warmed- -up f kills at last . 
Pi to c., I to beef 
bbages: cut c. 
bor’s garden 
ΒΗ ὙΠ plants c. imitates 


Cabera: 


.2γι: 
ἜΤ 578: 


cuando ὁ. duele, 


1 
9 


s miembros duelen 1099: 3 
Cables: when winds blow c. 

o not hold .......... 1749: ς 
Cabots talk only to God ....225: 
Cache-laid, charité ........ ere 
Cackle: cut c¢., come te 

ΒΟΙΒΕΒ ni wiecans νιν εν 2277:13 
rustic c. of your bourg . «1012: 9 
ou c. often but never lay 2γι: 2 
ackles for other hens’ eggs 271: 2 
he c. like a jackdaw 271: 4 
he c. when he has not laid 271: 2 
Cackling .............2.- .271 
let some one else do the c. 1268: 2 
not have your c. for eggs ..271: 3 
would not have c. for egg 2304: 2 
Cacoethes scribendi 2653: 4 
Cada: ac. malo, su dia malo 1967: 1 
Cadaver: vivum c. 604: 3 
Cadmean victory ......... 3425: 7 
ueca amore est .1480: 2 


Caeci sunt ct duces caecorum 198:1 


Caeco: vel c. appareat 362:12 
Caects amor sin . 2068: 2 
ς. caeco ducat in foveam ..198:11 
ς. iter moustrare velit .198:381 


Cacli enarrant gloriam Dei 1120:14 


restat iter c. : 1320°13 
Cachhe: melius nil c. vita. .112:10 
Caelo: in c. sum 1137730 
Caclum, non animum, mu- 

tant 2361:10 
c. sedes mea L1L19:13 
vidi c. novum et terram 

novam 1119:16 
Caesar .............200.- 27 
C. had his Brutus 2365:10 
C. had perished from 

world ον 1771:1| 
C., Keisar, Pheezar 273: 7 

conquered all things 

save sclf 272: 4 


C., headlong in all designs 538:1 

C. is not above the gram- 
marians 1020: 

C.’s wife above suspicion 271: 


I appeal unto C. 271: 
imperious C. dend = and 
turned to clay 27a: 8; 514 
no bending knee will call 
thee ©. now 272 
not that I loved (ἡ. less .. 272 
render unto C, tars 
which are C.’s 272 
you blush to fear even C. γ86 
ow carry C, 27a 
acsar: aut C. aut nullus ay: 
C. eat supra grammaticam του: 
Caesarem ap 2γι: 
Caesaris: reddite quae sunt 
; 272 
Cage does not feed birds 177 


ς. without bird no value 2172: 
Caida: a gran salida, gran c. 74821 
Cain founder of cities 360: 


>. man of genius ...... 273 
ive Reeves we're C, . 248 
raising 1273: 
Cake oo... ccc cece eee e eee 2 7) 
eat your c. and have it ... .2474: 2 
every c. has its mate 273: 8 
cological homemade c. 273: 6 
judged the c. was ours .273: § 
leave room fore. ..... 374: 3 
let them eat c. . ..... 274: ς 
rather c. burn than you turn 274: 1 
take the c. ete: 478: ς 
that c. came out of my oven 274: ! 
ourc. is dough —. 274: 4 
vakes: all our c. are dough 274: 4 
c. and ale ...... 271: 4 
hurry up the ce ......... avai 7 
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CANDIDA 2695 


Calam: scinde c. ut caleas 809: 8 | Calumnies, continued 


Calamitas virtutis occasio est 275:12 
Calamitatem te felicem 

voces ............... 1072: 14 
Calamities: after c. caution 375: 
c. are of two kinds ........ 375: 2 
possible to escape c. ...... 275313 
what region not full of ς. 275:14 
worst ne c. that do not 


hap 
Calamity. eer 


by c. to obtain happiness. 1005: 6 
ce. and prosperity touch- 


coer eens e 


ee 


stones .1904: 6 
c. comes down from skies ..275: 5 
ce. finds whom it seeks ....275:11 
c. has been my teacher ..275: 4 
ς. howlers νον 276: 1 
ς. man *s true touchstone ..275: 1 
ec. men’s own secking 278: 9 
c. touchstone of brave mind 275: 1 


ς. Virtue’s oppor tunity 


.. 275332 
cure for c. is πα ὐδηιπη! 


..27ς:1} 
Cynthian c. 275°. 9 
full the world ofc. ...... 275: 8 
I am inc. ,27ς:14 
in ¢c. any rumor believed 17ς:1| 
in ¢., laugh an injury .275:1| 


it’s c. headquarters 


275:10 
knows not power of ς, 275.11 
novel c. works mischief 275711 
public c. mixhty leveller 276: 3 
to oe been hay. Py adds to 
19§2:10 
wedded toc. . 275:14 
who dreads c. rarely meets 
it. _ 4. 475:1| 


with c. comes rejoicing .1739: 7 


Calearia: de c. in carbonari- 

am ἘΝ . 8185: 2 
Calces deteris ες .Unzarer 
Calceus: ne ultra pedem c. 2095:10 
non omnis c. convenit cuili- 

bet pedi 2095: 6 
Calculation never  under- 

stands . 2252: 7 
Caldron: all in same c. 209: 8 
Caledonian medium quid ..1368: 8 
Cutends: at the Greek C. 1678: 6 
Calet: dum c. hoc agitur 12s5: 8 
CONT συ σον τ ν Νν 276 


as well for c. as for bull λοξς: 
c. never heard church-bell 276: 
c. walked home asc. should 22s: 
call c. big that never saw 
cow 2588: 

don't cat c. in cow’s belly 334: 
golden c. 276: 
hang c.’s skin on limbs 1438: 
he that bulls cow keeps c. 
kill the fatted c. 

largest c. not sweetest veal 276: 
made them molten c. ... 276: 
quiet c. sucks dam .. 276: 
see town worshipping ¢. . 2005: 
worship even ac. 
Calf-love 

Calf-paths of the mind 
Calicem: multa cadunt inter 


ων Δ. 


we 
a 
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even innocence fails 277! 
ς. best answered by silence μὴ 
never lend ear to c. 


ς. supremaque labra 2110: § 
Calices: fecundi ec. Ogi: 8 
Calidum: plue ic. quanto 

Vicinine iant tz: 8 
California fever ... 2.2... 214riiy 
Caligare in sole. 2234: 6 
ἈΠ τ meus inebrians a7iit 
Calling: fashion gait accord: 

ing to ¢, -. 14:1: 
Calm: after c. cometh storm 2222: 2 

be c. in arguing 1, 91: 2 
c. that precedes storm 376: 7 
Calumnia conturhat sapien- 

tun eee Q$t: 2 
Calumniare audacter ....... 477: 7 
Calumniate bo'dlv ςιςς... 277: 7 

c., some will stick 277: 7 
Cahimnies against which 
$ 
4 
t 


Candida de negris 


to invent ¢ requires no 


COUFTABe .....{Ὁτὐ ee εν ae 3 

Calumny ........sccceces 

act uprightly, despise c. ...277: 2 
back-wounding c. ......... 276:13 
bearer of c. its author ....276:12 
c. affrights onlv guilty ...277: 2 
e., daughter of self-love ..278: 2 
Cc. greacest merit wounds 276:13 


c. makes calumniator worse 276:11 


c. requires no proof ...... 277: 1 
c. will always stick ...... 277: 7 
fine dust οἷς... ........ 276: 9 
no one can escape c. 2760:13 
nothing so swift as ¢. ..2760:10 
nothing worse than c. 277: § 
scar of c. remains 277: 7 
shrug that c. doth use . ..257: & 
thou shalt not escape c. 270.13 
who laughs at c., accomplice 278: 1 
Calvaries: all must have c. 460: 8 
Calves are gone to grass 1341: 3 
Calvinist has disease of 

liver Mi 2054:14 
Calvo ad calvum . 184: § 
Camarinam movere 616: 6 
Cambyses: in King C. vein. 13: 3 
Came, saw, conquered . 4011 

CAME! 6 att 0564 aN ρον 278 
as is c., $0 is burden 250: 3 
c. all lumpy and bumpy 278: § 
ς. bears burden many asses 278: 7 
c. has bis plans, driver his 982: 1 
c. 18 genes . .278: 4 
ς. laughed till split lip. ... 278: 6 
c. never forgets injury 657: 8 
c. never sees its own hump 778:10 
c. wished horns, lust ears . 278: 3 
can c. pass through needle 278: 9 
2 


death is a black c. 499: 
easier for c. to go through 

eye of needle 
every crook-neck not aC. 
house c., make door higher 
rill sweeps off the c. 


wh 

ὩΣ 

mm. 
A= Ano 


strain at gnat, swallow c. 966 
Camels: old c. carry hides 
of young : S26: 4 
οἷά ς. carry young skins 278: ἃ 
Camelum: facilius est ec. 
transire . a78: 9 
Camelus desirans cornua 278: 3 
c. saltat xy, (gue eats 
Camino paupertatis 19: 2 
mock: soon crooks tree 
that c. will be 2371: 8 


Camomile, more it is trodden 18:16 


CAMP: s5.clss doen danas ak 
finished for c. or court IS22:17 
follow the c. 279: 4 
ie in c., bad in church 279: 3 

have victualled my c. .. 168: 3 
Camp-fallowers signs 4 479: 4 
Campana cascada, nunca 

sana . . G33 3 
Campbells are coming 204411! 
Campus: tenuis mihi c. ara- 

tur i ἃ . 941: 6 

Can do .. τι τα τσὶ 2: 3 

either ὁ. will break or 

water spill ......... 251: ἃ 
he who c., does. ..... 228<: 2 
I c. do no other ........ 1: ἃ 
no c. 2: 8 
no man obliged to ‘do as 

much as he c. eyS: 7 
to go to the c. .. 1889: 1 
we do all we c. |. ον αἄΣ δ 
what one cannot, another c. 1: ς 
Canaan: milk and honey of 

ς. 1348: 7 

Canada: not less large than 17§:10 
Canarics: brought into ¢. ..1923: 4 
Canary: like cat that ate c. 299: 8 
Canaux. canatrds, canaille = 750: 4 

Cancer leporem capit 2:22: ς 


Candid with thee as ἃ friend coo: R 
one should always be c. 48... 


TREE 


2696 CANDLE 

Candle ........20 eee ee eed 
as white c. in holy place ..34:10 
bell, book and c. .......... 474: 4 
burn c. at both ends ...... 279:10 
burn one c. to seek other ..280: 7 


earn penny c. to find farth- 


ΠΗ eek Ss Ree eee a8o: 7 
burn self in the c. .. 281: Δ 
c. before gives more ‘light 280: 2 
c. burned means of wick 281: 4 
ce. lights others .......... 270: ς 
c. put under a bushel ....281: 3 
choose not by c. mene 280: 3 
couldn't hold a c. to 280: 9 
he that worst may holds re 280: 9 
her c. was put out ....... $06: Δ 
here burns myc. out ... 281: 7 
hide ac. under a bushel . 281: 3 
his c. burns in socket ... 281: 7 
hold ac. to my shames ....289: 9 
hold ac. to the devil 280: 6 
hold farthing c. to sun 279: 9 


how far that little candle . .5 41:14 


humblest farthing c. ...... 279: 7 
light c. under bushel .. 281: 3 
light his c. before devil . . s60:13 
light my c. from terches ..279: 6 


lit ac. at her face ..:. . .207:14 


make thine own ¢. .- 282: 3 
me ᾿ best c. is understand. 

; 2406: 6 
satel c. with the sun .279: 9 
neither dance nor hold c. 481:10 


no ¢. to see to write verses 1821: 4 
out, out, brief c. 281: 7 
set ac. befure the devil . 280: 6 
set ac. in the sun ..... 279: 9 
she went out like ac. ....282: 4 
smallest c fills mile . ie 1 
tace is tatn for ς. ς 


thus hath c. singed moth ae 12 


to smell of the c. au 12 
waste c. to find a flea 
we shall light such a c. 281: ΐ 
Candle-holder, good game- 

ster wae. 91:13 
Vu be ac. . ...««ὖὦς 281: 6 
Candle-light: by ς. 34: 6 
Candles: snuff me these ς. 279: 8 


Candlestick: as light upon 


holy c. 34:10 
Candor casts shadow, rude- 

ness 282: 3 
c. leads to ruin 21Q3:11 


c. went forth with smiles 2193:11 
Candy 1s dandy but liquor 
quicker 632: 4 
Cane: cave tibi a c. muto 2464: 7 
cane: anpechentit auribus ᾿ 
ς. 19: 
. excoriatum excoriare 


ῖ 

740: 2 
δὲ mortuum persequeris . 610: 6 
cave c. Gor: 3 
Canes currentes bibere in ; 


Nilo ! 
ς. impudentissimi nesci- 

erunt saturitatem 1039: 2 
¢. muti non valentes latrare 612: 8 
4. timidi ve ius 

trant 61:11 
venatum ducere invitas ¢. 609: 7 
Cani cum talneo ,. 103: 2 
Canibus: addicere alauer. c. Got: 4 


Canimus surdis .2t6s: 2 
Canina eloquentia 2137: 4 
nis a non ca τον 61129 
c. caninam non est 611: 9 
c. festinans caecos parit 
catulos . .. ....., 1080:11 
ς. vindictam .......... : 8 
digna ε. pabulo ........ .606: 9 


melior est c. vivus leone 


mortuo a ‘bios } 
quid sum servus tuus c. 10: 


Canit: ipse semet ες. ..... t 6 
Canker ...... ccs eceee Oe 

beauty’s c. . 282: 8 
ς. breeds in fairest rose 232: 7 
4. galls infants of spring 232: 7 
c. of ambitious thoughts 282: 8 


Canker, continued 
rather be c. in a hedge. 282: 9 
Canned: he was c. himself 588: 3 
Cannikin: clink the c. ....633: 3 
Cannon: carry c. by our sides 209: 5 
double charge will rive ac. 06s: 2 
Cannot: we c. : 8 


Canoe: paddle your own c. Desc: 14 
anos meos cum dolore ad 


inferos 104: 4 
Canossa: not going to Ὁ. .283:10 
Cans: clink ¢. around ham . 633: 3 


Canstick: brazen c. turned 1851: 2 
Cant ire Se hee hee ὡς 2 


c. and sprinkle covenant .282:13 
c. derived from Andrew C. 282:11 
c. is moral assumption 282:11 
ce. of criticism. _... 283: 4 
ς. of hypocrites worst . 283: 4 
clear your mind of ς. . 283: 3 
English and Americansc. 283: 1 
great king of c 282:12 

primum mobile ‘of England 
ς. 283: 1 

till c. cease nothing can be- 
gin . 283: 3 
ou have to c. a little . a83: 2 
Canter cure for every ill .198&:12 
Canterbury tales . 2273: 2 
Cantilenam eandem canis 2166: 6 
Canvas: give us the c. S88: 9 

QO: .... Sees Seae ce 
c. of Hades. ........ 283: 9 
considering ς. : 283: ς 
if c. fits, put it on, 283:10 
if fool’s c. fits, wear it 283:10 
if thy c. be of wool 284: 1 


my c. is better at ease 283: 8 
set my Cc. 283: 7 
she's setting her c. at you 281: 7 

t 


throw c. over windmill asi7: 
under plum tree do not ad- 

yust ς. 1911: 4 
Capacity without education 

pitiful 668 :18 
Caparisons: no c. 391: 3 


too old for C. of 

Hope oie 2s: 
tuck up your c. 
Caper: cutac. 
Capers: cut c. according to 


Cape: 


ee Fe ee 


cloth 373: 4 
he c. like a flie in tar-box 284: 2 
Capiat qui capere possit 2270: 6 
Capilli capitis numerati 

sunt 1062: 3 
Capit: qui c., ille facit 28 3:19 
Capita aut navia 2529: 6 
Capital cannot do without 

lahor 1333: 3 
Capital esse irascicr 2290:10 


Capitals: everything best atc. 353: 3 
Capo grasso, cervello magro 107: 8 


c. ha cosa fatta $43:10 
Capon is not welcomed by 
hens . 374: 2 
ς. was at first chicken .332: 4 
ives thee c., give him leg gst: 7 
if no c., eat onion 333: 4 
pons never made cocks 374: 2 
Cappadocian and the viper 2148: 9 
Caps: cast c. into the wind 283:11 
cast their c. at him 21:1 
pull c. for the title 283: 6 
throw their ὁ, at money 28 3:11 
Captain ........ ere 
c. of complements .,.... a&4:10 
ς. of my soul 2170° 8 
in c. but choleric word 284:11 
mever good c., never sol- 
dier 182: 3 
once ac. always a ς, . .284: 9 
such c., such retinue 1647: 4 
such c., such soldier 284: 
ou have lost a good c. 284: 4 
Captains are casual things 284: 5 
c. cour 284:12 


a 

| Captive letered to oar of 
gain 943:3 

Captors are captured . 


CARE 


Caput artis decere facias 

Cc. canis ego sum 

c. intirmum cetera members 
dolent 


4 


.1099: 
ας. inter nubilia condit 755: 
meum c. contemples 1954: 9 


motum {ΠῚ felicitate nimia 


Coe Fo as . oe. $098: 14 
nec c. nec pedes 1009: ς 
unum pro multis dabitur c. 1098: 8 
Caraway: splitting c. 1490:10 
Carbonem pro thesauro 172: 3 
Carbones ignis 372: 2 
Carcass: poor, gentlemanly ς. 2410: 9 
arcassone: never saw ©, 421: 9 
Carcer vix carcere dignus .1888: 6 
Στ 285 
as sure ac. as ever won 285: 3 
better play ac. too much 280: 2 
cooling cc. . ....... . ἅδη: 4 
he was suite a ς. 2Rs5: 1 
knowing c. 2X5: 1 
lose by c. too many as few 286: Δ 
outface him with c. of ten 285: 2 
sure c. : ΔΆς:; 3 
Cards ......{νν εν ννννων 285 


c. and dice, devil's books = 571: 2 
c. beat all the piyes ZRH: 4 
ς. generate kindness cROs10 
c., the devil's books 2Xo: χ 
ce. very useful in life 28 12 
count your c., little won 286° 9 
he hath good c. to show 2371: 4 
house of c. riot: ὁ 
I do not like the way the c. 

are shuffled L40L 216 
it ison the c. 437: 2 
old age οἵ ς. 2“6:12 
pack c. yet cannot play Δὶς ς 
play bad c. to advantage δλ2Ά 0 12 
play her c. well an: ¢ 
play the c. dealt you δια 
put all c. on the table  . 28 τ’ " 
skill atc. to discard 286: 7 
to throw up one’s c. 286: 6 
to shuffle c. 4 ό ται 
who cuts c. does not ahife 286: 1 
CAO he ang aa esse 287 
hanish c. from your mind ὩΣᾺΝ 
hegone, of ©, 255: 4 
black bark of ς. Ἀγ: 6 
black c. sits behind horse. 

man R784 
borrow Ὁ. 237: 7 


ce. and diligence bring luck 24η: 6 


ς., black companion aNocgs 
c. boards galley ΔΆ; 114 
ς. brings grav hair 287512 
c. corrodes more than poison 2 7111 
Cc. follows increasing 

wealth tRag: 
Cc. grante no reat to limbs 2310: 1 
c. is beauty's thief γι 
ς. 14 enemy to health 287:02 
ς. is No cure, Corrosive 2871τιηι: 
c. killed ἃ cat IRR: 6 
c. makes my heart a stone iis: 6 
c. makes night long ako: 1 
c. never paid ounce of debt 288: 4 
ς. not a hair, two-pence, 


atraw, hig, pin 1237: 8-9 
ς. not three skips of louse 1458: 4 


ς, not would have it 1227: 

c. to coffin adds a nail 239: 2 
carry c. to bed, like pack Ά0: 1 
cast away ¢. 453: 3 


deep drenched in sea of c. 237: ἃ 


don't c. anuff of a candle = ais2! 3 
drown c. in wine ...... 25:22 ! 
freedom from c. ........ 28γ: A 
aay Ga 8 05 | Ftc sage aRq: τ 

ς. for nobod y Ce Cre aves afr: 4 
if every man's internal ¢. 288: 1 
life and c. are twins 287: 9 


one c. past, another comes 287:13 
past redress, past c, ... 288: 7 
take c. of yourself ic eeapes Bae 
tempest-tossed with ὁ, 287: 6 


there ἴ shall he without ¢. 287:10 
want of c. does damage 289: 7 


CAREER CATCHING 2697 


Care, continued Carthage must be destroyed 291: 2 | Cat, Continued 
where 6. lodges, sleep never 289: 1 | Carthaginian with Ca rtha- c. knows beard it licks ....298: 2 
windy side of c. ... ....288: § ginians ες 1968: 2] c. loves fish, but won’t wet 
women and ¢., ὁ. and Cuahace: delends est C. .. ,agi: 2 feet |. ..... 100: 4 
women... ............. 2645: ς | Carum: quod vile est, ε.. 1029: 8 c. may look at a king .. 296: 8 
Career op to talents 280: 3 | Carver: be hic own ¢. . 870: 2 c. never drowns if sees 
earetcl r others, not for worst c. in the world .. 580: 7 shore ; 291: 7 
bal ee 2539: Casam: ita fugias ne praeter ὁ. not at home, mice dance 401: 8 
if ies can’t be good, be ¢. 995: 3 -.,, ee ND: 833:13 | ¢., rat, Lovel our dog 691212 
Carefulness brings age ... 289: 4 | Cascus cascam demeat ... 40: 9 5. sees not the mouse ever 296: ς 
c. can go everywhere .. 289: 6 | Case ................. : 1 c. shuts eyes when steals 290: 4 
too much c. ruins work 2235: 7 as the c. stands ,.... 291: § c. that ate canary look ....299: 2 
Careless: more c. the more ec. is altered 291: 3 c. to the rat 294: 8 
modish 626: 1 clear c. brings right ver- ¢. watches two mouse-holes 297: 3 
Carelessness causes blemishes 289: 8 dict .. 1281: 1 c. will after kind . 297: 1 
Cares: blessed to put c. aside 288: 3 every c. on own bottom . 201: § c. winked both eyes out .299: 4 
c. that infest the day . 288: 3 quite ac., IT assure you 291: 4 c. winks, but not blind 299: 6 
cast off c. before they come 288: Δ rotten ς. ahides no handling 291: 6 Cheshire c. 1. 300° 1 
light c. speak, mighty are to give fair color to bad c. 1369:11 do not buy c. in a poke 19791210 
dumb . Your: 9 | Caseus est nequam . ... 331: 3 don’t sell c. for hare .. .20:: 8 
ποδοῖν ς, for me .. 287: 4 c. est sanus, avara manus 3: 7 don’t wake sleeping c. .. 298: 5 
oh the c. of mankind 288: 1} Οδδῃ .......«{νννννννενεν draw straw before the ς. 296: 3 
to whom hast left own c. 287: ς c. i$ @ necessary article ἘΠ; 1 entrusted pigeon-house to 
ve pallid c., hence 288: 3 c. is virtue .. 292: 3 ς. 2551: 8 
Caress hetter ‘than a career 1468:12 c. payment sole nexus 292: 3 fox many tricks, c. one 879°13 
Carey: Mother (.’s chickens argi: 8 c. today, credit tomorrow 452: 3 gloved c. catches no mice 293: 8 
Cargo: salt ἐς. returns ts of Queen C. . . 292: 3 got the wrong c. by tail 2907: 6 
whence it came . 1335: 9 alf c. obtained today ...182: 4 hanging of his c. on Mon- 
Carian: try it on a C. 05: § he is ine.  —..... 292: 4 day .. 1919: 4 
Carissimi et familarissimi 1469: § one word from China, ¢. . 292: 1 hell c. ; 1325: 4 
Caritas omnia sustinet 1464: 7 out of c. : 292: 4 if c. crosses the street 293: 6 
Carmen se more ursae services for c. 292: § it would make ac. laugh 299: ς 
parere 2655: 9 take c. and Iet credit go 452: 1 like ac. in pattens 294: 3 
Carmina linenda cedro 2164: 1 we purchase for c. . 292: ς like a singed c. 298: 7 
ς. morte carent 1819: 6 | Cask cannot give any wine know ac. from a cowl staff 1329: § 
ς. quam tribuent fama pe- but what it has 1228: 9 | know how the c. jumps ... 300: 5 
rennis 1819: 6 c. gives of that it has in it 1561: 9 let c. out of bag .. 298: 6 
opernsa c. fingo 2164: 2 easy to set ac. rolling .1§5: 4 let the c. wink 299: 6 
Carmine: minuentur atrae ¢. Cassette: beaux yeux de like ac. in strange garret 301: 1 
crrae 2164: 3 ma 1589: 4 like ac. round hot milk . 294: 3 
Carnilly minded is death 1496: 3 | Cassius has lean and hungry like the c. in the adage 300: 4 
Carne opus est, si satur 00 764: 3 lustful c. hath many a rap 295: 4 
velis : 1654: 8 | Cast: set my life upon ac. 572: 7 many ways to kill ac. 297: ς 
erant duo inc. una 831: 7 | Casta est quam nemo rogavit 325: 4 more than one way to skin c. 297: ὃ 
Carnem: abuentes post. ς. Caste: si non c., caute 425: 7 muzzled c. not good mouser 293: 
alteram 832: 6 | Castle ...............88. 292 never put c. to watch chick- 
Carnival: after C., J.ent gRo:tt ec. called Doubting C. ..  §63:16 ens 296: 2 
Caro mea req iiescat in spe 1226: 1 c. of comfort 292: 6 ald ς. laps as much milk 294: 7 
deticter omnis σι simul 832: ς easy to keep c. never old c. sports not with prey 296: 6 
inutilie c. et fluida 812: 8 stormed 292: 8 play with c., c. plays .. 298: ὁ 
non omnia c. endemic. . &ygr: ς strongest c. golden bullet room to swing a 0. 799: ἃ 
omnis ¢. freenum 812: 4 beats it down 87: 7 Tub c. on rump, higher tail 209: 1 
Corotid: inatinet for the ὁ. 1r2s0° 8 | Castles are forests of stone 292: 9 scalded c. fears cold water 727: 3 
Carp leans dragon gate 667203 ο. in Spain 293: § send not ac. for lard . 296: 6 
hirp and ς. 1073: 7 ς. tn the air ον 292:10 shont the c. 636: ς 
Carpe diem 1875: 2 c. that come to parley = 2461: 3 signifies no more than blind 
Carpenter: hest c. fewest Casus dementis correctio c. in barn 2642: ς 
chips 289: 9 sapientis ; 724:130 sure of c. that hath skin 204: ς 
c. known by his chips aRg:1t c. multis hic cognitus .. 1445:16 that c. won't jump yoo: ς 
he talke of wood, ac. 290: 1 Per varios c. 3IZ:13 the c. did it 297: 2 
like ¢., like chips 2Rastt quanti c. humana rotant 411: 6 teach c. way to the churn | 207: 4 
Carper can carp at anything 558: a, Of, eee rr ae εξ ς νῶι 293 to a good c. a good rat .. 20: 1 
c. envils at ansthing . 2108: 7 agree like c. and dog... 48: 9 to call ac. ac. . .2198: 3 
Carpet: better bite the ὁ. 647: 3 bad to putc. in sack ..... 298: 1 to look for five feet on ac. 1228211 
on the c. . 200: 3 haited ¢. flerce as lion 299: 7 turn the c. inthe nan. 300: 6 
upon the ὁ. 290: 3 before c. can lick its ear 298: 9 vigilant as c. to steal cream 209: 4 
Carpet-hays: mistake selves hell the c. 297: 7 what c. is averse to fish 300: 4 
for c. 1§28:30 blame it on the c. 297: ἃ what comes of c. catch mice 297: 1 
Carpet«: spread not path bleat c. makes proud mouse 343: 8 what fault hath c. if maid 
with ς o83:12 burned c. dreadcth fire .. 727: 1 mad 295: 9 
Carpite fcrein: poma, Uvas 2335: 2 care will kill acc. ...Ψ... 188: 6 when c. 5 away, mice play yor: 2 
Carriages without horses carry c. to water ...... 294: 8 when c.’s Bone: mice saucy 8091: - 
shall go , ἴροοσ! § ς. and dog life. ..... go2: § whip the . Gaart- 
Carrié¢re ouverte aux talents 230: 3 c. and dow may κί 9. ..... 302: 4 your c. ἘΣ kittened . 29: ὃ 
Carrion: noc. kills a kite 461: 9 ς. and kitten chase rat .. 297: 1 Cat-and-dog life . er t Sar’) 
Οδῦῖ' mere are rr vee 290 c. black, lovers no lack =... 300: 3 | Cat’s-paw: make c. of 206° 4 
hest c. may overthrow . .290: 8 ς. blind still after mice. 34: ἃ | Cataract: throw c. over his 
st τς. may overtutn .... 7: 1 ce. crying catches nothing 2ς4: 6 es ian 734: ¢ 
c. draws the horse . .. 290: 9 c. dare not fetch mouse .. 298: ἃ | Catch ..............5085- 302 
c. often drawa the ox 1. 290: 9 c. falla upen its legs 394: 2 c. and hold, man of gold yo2:12 
cart atc.’s aree ‘ont 1] c. has got his tongue ...3346: §  ς, and hold while LT ΠΥ 172211ὶ 
creaking ¢. goes long an c. has nine lives _ .. agart c. another, I myself caught 1969: 6 
I've unset the c. : § | c. hath eaten her count . 1872: 7 | ¢. asc. can .  goans 
left nut of the οὐκ tail fig 1 c. honest when milk’s away 205:11 considered quite ac. .... 30251! 
loved not to hear c. ting 290: 6 e. hunrry that crust con- first c. the stag 333: ' 
noisiest c. not easiest upset 800: 7 tents . . £98: § he got a great c. of her = 302211 
old ς. may outlast new 9-290! ς} oc. invitee: motse to feast 295110 | ἴο He atc. for advantage Δ05: ν 
put ὁ. before horse . 290: οἷ 6. in the meal-tub τς οὶ 4 | Catch-words: man lives by ¢. 231: ὃ 
set ¢. before the oxen = . 1819: 8 ¢. is in the cream-pot  . 200: 4 | Catching faster than can ὌΠ 
te keep c. on wheele  . a90: 4 ' ς. is in the varior ©...) τδιοῖ το string 23° ἃ 


2698 CATEGORICAL 


Categorical imperative 


dee 1SQ:81 
Cater-cousins: they be c. 303: 2 
Caterpillars of common- 

ποῖ ἢ geacckons e855 439:10 
Cathay: cycle of C. ..... 710: 9 
Cathedra: in c. pestilentiae 

non sedit .......... 2043: 4 
Cato: athird C. .. ....... 3 35: 6 
C., pent up in Utica eee $7510 


Cats: agree like c. in putter 48:10 
all c. are gray in the dark 487:15 
by biting and scratching c. 


come together .. ..... 1488: 9 
c. and dogs : . .3g02:10 
c. eat what hussies ‘spare ..2985: 7 
c. bide their claws ....... 293:t0 
c. will always lie soft .... 300: a 
mo more c. than catch mice 299: 2 
only c. and dogs quarrel . 302: 8 
play with c., scratched .. 298: 8 
throw c. and dogs together 802: 5 
two c. of Kilkenny ...... 799: 3 
wanton kitlins, sober c. ... 45: 7 
Catterwauling: go a c. 295: 2 
Cattle of that color 1180: 9 
c. upon a thousand hills 303: ς 
hurry no man’s c. 1226: 7 


I nae the vulgar popular 


1133: ς 
old . breed no longer .. 303: 3 
such ¢. - wk cee 303: 4 
Catulos: ale luporum C. ....8243: ς 
Catus amat pisces ...... 300: 4 
Caucasus begat thee .... 19:13 
Cauda de vulpe testatur 83:10 
c. tenes anguillam 669: 6 
Bled all wec. we left be- 
ΝῊ Sc 1986: 6 
ec. in the 5 eee ΤΟΣ 
Caul: born withac. 186: 3 
Caules: teneros c. alient 16:10 
Cauliflower, cahbage with 
college education 239: 7 
Causa: bona c. nullum judi- 
cem 398: 4 
c. latet, mala patent: 305: 8 
cessante c., cessat effectus 305: 4 
mea c. causam justum 304: 8 
nec fortem pugna, sed c. 799: 9 
sublata c. tollitus effectus 305: 4 
victrix c. deis placuit 403:10 
Causas fixit in aeternum 30338 
vere scire per c. scire 93: 
COUSO 2656s ec eteees 03 
as the c. 40 the effect ..  305:10 
bad c. should be silent 103:14 


bad ς. supported by bad 

men 303:14 
had c. that asks for mercy 403584 
can't win great c. by smal 


orts $62: 2 
c. and effect 308: 4 
ς. and most accursed effect 305:14 
c. célebre 304: 2 


c. hidden, but result known 30s: 8 


ς. me no causes ......... 394: 9 
c. to be fought ........... 304: 3 
choice of ac. ...... eee JOgiur 
common ¢. i... we ee - 304510 
conquering ¢. pleasing ....403:10 
die ina greatc. . . ..... 303: 7 
every c. of c. is c. ... 394: 9 
everything isc. of itself . 304: 6 
everything must have c. .. 304: 6 
find c. of this effect ...... 4Os:t2 
first Gi ae, weer 303:13 
good and sufficient c. . .303:10 
good ς. fears no judge 204: 4 
good c. makes stout heart 304: 4 
rease c. it will stretch 303: 9 
t First C., t wun- 
derstood =... ... 2308: 6 


hear me for myc. ........304: 7 


iN c., sell it cheap ......303:14 
ust c. is strong ......,.304: 8 
truly only by ὁ. ....303: 8 
WSt Go eee oo ka es ... 398: 2 
man ἃ lion in own c. 04:1 
my ¢. is a just one .. 404: & 
c. alone ennobles fight 79: ὁ 


Cause, continued 


our ς. is just ....... . . 904: 
preceding c. for everything 304: 
remove c., effect ceases  . 305: 
perained by me, you plead 

ἐδ Gs helen Bar tere ἀνα 1372: 
universal c. 303 
well- disposed to weaker c. 303 
who pleads another's c. 104 
worst c. makes most noise 303 
Causes: apple-pie c. ..... 304: 
ς. are ἃ οὐ δὶ. 204: 
ς. fixed for all eternity 303 


ς. more interesting than 
events 303: 
chain of c. from beginning 303: 
from trifling c. great re- 
sults . 1444: 
great ᾿ς. never tried on merit 303: 
ται events, slender c. 303: 
ppy who understands c. 305: 
Caute a abundans non nocet 306: 


ex abundante c. 30 
Cautery ultimate remedy — 1951 
what c. cannot heal, noth- 
ing can heal 1g¢0 
Caution ................. 305 
be with c. hold 306: 
c. is agent of selhshness 307: 
ς. is needful, he sure of that 307: 
c. is parent of securtty 306: 
Greatest c. not over-c. 305: 
it was a C. 306: 
Cautious: be c. as if on thin 
ice 306: 
ς. and humble make few 
ships .. 306 
ς. sind half of wisdom 306 
how c. are the wise 619 
over-c. will accomplish little 305 
too late to be c. in midst 
of danger 1350: 
Cautor captus est 1969: 
ete call c. into open 
; 2157: 
Cave. ΝΥ͂Ν th: 
Plato's c. 2081: 
Cave ab homine unius libri ats: 
ce. canem bor: 
Caveat emptor 268: 
Caviare to the general —s 1808: 
Cavil on ninth part of a hair τος 1: 
Cedar: worm eateth not c. 
tree 2634: 
Celas: immo etc. et non c. 2052: 
Celebrated not most illus- 
trious 1961: 
Celerttas in desiderin mora 541: 
Celerity never more admired 
than by negligent 108s: 
Celibacy ..........c0085. 30 
τ has no agra 307 
ς. is a muddy horsepond 10): 
vigilance ἐξα οἵ ς. 108: 
Celshate: nothing better 
than c. life 307: 
sore troubles for c. . 2607: 


Celin: alas, alas for C. 2355: 
Cell: each in his narrow c. 353: 


Cellar: born in the ec. 184: 
Cemetery: country home I 

need is c. 383: 
Cena dubia sho: 
Censor absolves the crow . 1364: 
Censure. ........ a leltcet a 

c. is the tax fur heing ἘΠΕῚ 
nent 


c., mark of the elect rE oi 
c. of self is oblique praise 1 
half ic: what they practise ‘Aaa. 
man’s c. moulded on nature 208: 
no might can c¢. scape gor: 
in of a little c. acute 208: 
Censured not as had hut new 108; 
Censures: carping c. of world 308: 
Cent: not a c. for tribute «4ς: 
Centaurs: down from waist 


2g6h8: 


Center everywhere, circum. 


ference nowhere 977: 
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Center, ΡΝ ΚΟ, 


ς. οὗ a thousand trades .358: 3 
Centum plaustri trabes 1444: 
Centuries are not for us 46:10 


forty c. look down upon you 674: 3 
great line of c. begins anew 47: 2 


erberus: a sop to C ..308: 9 
Cerebration: unconscious ¢. 2 04: 4 
Ceremony .......... ....308 
c. is not civility ....... 308:10 
ς. pice de up all things .go8:1a 
ς. with friendship needs 


none οἵ 5: 2 
great c. for ‘small saint 1035: 6 
man without c. needs merit 208 :11 


sauce to meat isc. ..... 308514 
Stand onc. wd. ww een 408 13 
Ceres first maker of laws . 1363:10 
fruits of C. 1416: 3 
without ©. and Bacchus, 

Venus chilly ...... 1482: 6 
Cert: a dead c. . .gu8i17 
Certain as death and hay- 

fever Δλοᾶτις 
nothing c. but death and 


taxes 2248:16 
nothing ς. but unforeseen 309: 7 
nothing c. in this life 309: 7 
nothing more c. than to die sto: J 
Certainties: begin with c., 

end with doubts 619: 1 
leave c. for uncertainties “uo. 4 
Certainty ............... 3 


between c. and perhaps 309: 5 
c. mother of quietness 399: 3 
conviction of c. nonsense 309: 6 
never quit c. for hope 379: 4 
only c¢, nothing certain 09: 7 
Certamen: bonum c. certavi Ron: ς 
Certum est quia impossible 103: 1 
solum c. nihil esse certs 309: 7 
Cervantes smiled Spain's 

chivalry away 346: ς 
Cervicem: outinam  populus 

Romanus unam c. hab- 

eret 1669. 1 
Cervum oportet ¢. capere 10756:14 
Cervus canes trahit ayn: 9 
Cestum habere Veneris 24tyi 7 
Cestus” to have c. of Venus 2410: 7 
Chadband style of oratory 1728: ¢ 
Chaff: birds not caught with 

ς. mo: 7 
king'ac. worth others’ carn 1420: 2 
much c. but |utle grain 40 ς:14 
sift him, he proves but c to19:; ¢ 
Chagiins: petits c. rendre 

tendre 1041: 9 
CHAIN: ......Ὁτονν εν εν ks 309 
ς. RANg rBRR: 
c. let down from Jove gogiin 
c. no stronger than weakest 

in 309: 8 
c. still trailing from dog's 

neck 19049: ἢ 


cravest another man‘'sc.  2250:11 
from heaven ἃ ς. of gold 30g: 10 


haw at thy own c. 1969: 6 
fe who carries c. also a 
man 20767101 
Homer's golden c. 309550 
Chains of gold stronger than 
¢c. of tron 399: 9 
hug these welcome c. gio: 3 
old c. gall less than new 310: 2 
tattle c. to show are free 410: 3 
Chair: harber'a c. fits all 
buttocks 383: 9 
hairs: not what's on the 
sate but what's on the c. c: $78" 8 
Chaik ...... ee eee, 
by a long ες. ...... . gro: 7 
ς. is nae shears”... , gto: 4 
different as c. from cheese gio: 4 
can tel) c. from cheese 310: 
I talk of c.. you of cheese 2276:13 
making c. 4 cheese gio: § 
marked with c. or charcoal 491: 7 
they feign c. for cheese gto: 6 
you talk of c,. we of cheese 810: 3 


CHAMBERMAID 


----- ---.--.-.. .ὕ..... 


Chambermaid: 


happy fac 
arms of c. .. .... ..9870: 4 
Chambers: empty c. make 
women wantons ..... .676:15 


Chameleon can live by air so: 4 


c. changes color ....... 2006: 1 
Champion always ἃ fair 
Math: ρου υ εν εν ον 1033: 2 


Chance ... {τε ν κεν μένων 
bear what c. brings . 
blind ¢. sweeps world ...211: 6 


may win by mischance 
.. Nickname of providence 


by c. as man killed devil 212: 
canricioud man believes inc. 554:18 
c. a divinity ΔΙΓ:1Ὸ 
ς. and valor blended in one 312:14 
c. and whim govern world 311: 6 
c. contrives better than we 311: 9 
c. direction can not see (312: 3 
c., disposer of all things  j11: 6 
c. everywhere has power 41τι: 6 
ὁ. favors the prudent 3411: 2 
c. fights on side of prudent 111: 2 
c. finds everyone at last ... 312: 7 
ς. in the cock’s spur 376: 1 
c. is a dicer giz: 3 
c. is a word void of sense 313: 3 
ς. is another master .. gri: 6 
c. is beloved of art so ae | 
Cc. Is cast upon a dee $72: ς 
c. makes a lottery of life 312: 6 
ς. may crown me 312 

ς. 

ς. ΑὖὺΤῚῚ 
ς. pseudonym of Ge 41:1: 
c. rules all things 311 
ς. 


whirls affairs of men 


8 
: 7 
ΤῸ 
[10 
: 6 
311r: 6 
Chinaman’s c. 3411: 7 
chips of sorry ς. ©... gia: 1 
give us another ο. ..... Δ} 1 
he 1s a poor c. 312: 4 
his own c. no man knoweth 1492:10 
[] c. it 2418: 8 
lenp-frog c. aii: 7 
leave certainty, stick to c. 309: 4 
leave nothing to c. Zit: § 
lucky c¢. ee er giz: ΤΙ 
main c. ϑ -- wk eae gra: 2 
merest c. 4Ἄ[ι2᾽11 
no c. evil to content . 418: § 
no more c than a rabbit 111: 7 
no such thing asc. 411: 
not the ghost of ac. 948: 9 
own c. ho man knoweth Zit: 4 
rash is he who lets c. lead 112: 6 
smart ς, 12:12 
something left to c. 412: ς 
atand τὸ thy c. Rigi 2 
sudden c ruins strong Δ11112 
take your ς, 313: 2 
turn τ. into good fortune 11: 3 
use your c. Διλιις 
we live by c. girsan 
what c. has made yours λ4ι1: 8 
Chances change by course 31-ς.1} 
c. of this mortal life 313: 4 
ς rile men, not men c. git: 6 
through many perilouc c Δι2:13 
Chandelle: au plus débile, c. 280: g 
ae briler a lac. 2Ψ1τ; 2 
CHANGE ccs ieee ees nes 313 
all things c., we with them 3:5: ς 
all things must c. λῖς: ς 
certain relief in c. gta: 6 
c. as doth cocks of Ind | 316: 7 
ς. breeds mischief R16: 4 
c. in evervthing is sweet 411:}1ς 
c. is inevitable 411:14 
ς. is seldom for the better 415: 4 
ς. of air $0: 3 
c. of fortune lot of Hfe 41:3: 4 
ς, of rulers but c. of name 
to poor 1o16:12 
c. of acene delight 15: 8 
c. of women, bald knaves: 3165 7 
c. pleasing to the rich  . .gtg:ts 
ς. state, c. conditions gta: 1 
ς. the place but keep pain 313: 6 
¢. unknits strength of men 413: ἃ 
chop and ¢ 43:08 
ever. whirllae wheel of cs -ataqint 


Change, continued 

if he’s c., give me constancy 
look out for fortune’s c. 
naught abiding but c. 
nothing permanent but en: 
one c. leads to another 
put the c. upon her 
rather die thanc. ........ 17111Ὸὖὗἄ 
ringing grooves of c. 
swift is c. . gig:1o 


1} 13 


. 315: Ἢ 
εἰ 315: 5 
..314i10 


take your c. out ‘of that. 314: 3 
to c. anyone an illusion . 314: 8 
tu live is to c. 3186: § 
what you cannot c., bear 684: 2 
wisest and stupid never c. 313: 9 
Change: plus ga c., plus 

meme chose .. ..... 314: 7 


Changé tout cela .. 414::1 
Change-Alley deep as hell .. .§3: 1 
Changeable as the moun ... 
more c. than a snake 
more c. than chameleon 
more c. than Proteus 3 
Changed: we have c. all that 314:11 


we shall all be c. 41.311] 
Changeling: you are no c. 316: 1 
Changes are liehtsome 3131S 
c. never answer the end = .315: 2 
c. of this murtal life 313: 4 
everything c. 315: § 
great c. make state totter 315: 1 
man c. oft, not for better 313: 7 
more it c. more it’s same 314: 7 


Changing: human affairs al- 
ways Cc. . . gis: § 


Chansons: tout fini-it | par 

des c. 2162:18 
Chanter: beau c. souvent 

ennuye 2164: 4 
Chanticleer: cock hight c. 376: 6 
Chapel: God builds church 

devil c. 351: 3 
Chaplain: bad c.. bad sac- 

ristan . 1646:10 
Chapmen: few that buy . 268: 9 
Chapter and verse 416:12 
ς. of accidents longest |. 8: 1 


c. of possibilities 


to the end of the ς, 316:13 
Char: that c. is charred 2481: 2 
Character .............. 17 


by c. wisdom attained 319: 3 
ce. and intellect, two poles 318: 1 
ς. dead at every word 319: 9 
c. deteriorates, taste also 118: 4 
c., diamond scratches 317: 2 
c. great rather than κυροῦ .318: § 
c. 15. tree, reputation its 

shadow 1960: 8 
ς, made by what you stand 

for 1960: 8 
c., do without success 317: 2 
c. easier kept than recov- 

ered .. gt 
C., garrison-commander . 31 
c. is a by-product 317 
c. is destinv 317 
c. is habit long continued 317 
c. must be kept bright 417: 
ς., outcome of ancestry 31 
ς. perstiiades, not words .. 31 
c. publishes itself 318 
c. result of conduct. 2... 317 


c., sublime health. bis 
c. teaches above our wills 

ς. the result of conduct 

c., what you are in dark . 317: 
force and weakness of ς. 
good c. is for remembrance 319: 
goo! c. is man’s protection 
his own ὁ. fits best gars 
how can man conceal ς. yb: 
T leave mvc. behind πὸ. 
let c. be formed δ᾽ poetry 17:11 
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man not c. T pitied $3: 4 
man ἊΝ makes c. makes 

ἐν 10832 ὃ 
πδπτν, "3 shapes fo fortune 418: 
men show c. by things they 


laugh at 


CHARMING 2699 


Character, pontinned 

see thou c. 319: 8 
Sow ac., reap a a destiny 1048: 6 
trust c. more than an oath 319:11 
Characters: every man has 


three c. 1272: 8 
great c. seldom without 
blot ......... 


᾿ Ι Cotta 1033: 9 
Charbonnier est maire chez 
lui 1190: 7 
Charcoal: marked with chalk 


orc. . . 491: 7 
Chariot: at my back I al- 

wuys hear c. 2323: 6 
drives fairy c. on journey 40:11 
Charioteers: age among c. . 43:1! 


Charitable: be c. before cov- 
etous ς ἐς. 320: 
c. give out at the door .. 


4 
421: 2 
c. with Jemon sauce ..... 320: 9 
if c., cannot be rich 421: 8 
it 1s good to be c. 321: 3 
Charitas incipit a seipso 322: 7 
Cc. operit peccatorum . 3421: 6 
ς. patiens est, benigna est 320: 7 
in omnibus, c. 421: 4 
perfecta c. foras mittit 
timorem 1482: 7 
uid est c., magna raritas 320: 3 


Charities too deep for pocket 321° 
Charity ................. 320 


alas for rarity of c. 320: 
as cold as c. 


. creates multitude of sins 321: 


3 

322: 3 

. and pride both feed poor 320: 9 
. begins at home 322: 7 
begins, not ends, at home 322: 5 
. can give without losing 321: 2 
covers multitude of sins 321: 6 
6 


. suffereth long and is kind 320: 
will wipe out score 320:1 
did c. prevail, earth heaven 320: 
eed upon c., cold dinner 320: 
first c. to own family 322: 
give body and not have c. 321: 
greatest of these is c. 320: 
have not c., as sounding 
brass : 
in all things, c. 
inc. to all mankind 


ς 

c 

c. 

ς 

ς. 

ς 

c. excuses not cheating 320711 
c. fills world with kindness 320: 2 
c. gives herself rich 321: 2 
c. here is “God help thee" = 53:11 
ς. is a naked child 421: 
ς. is equal to all precepts 320: 
c. is not cold enough 378 

c. is not puffed up 320 

c. is virtue of the heart | 321 

c. itself fulfils the law 321 

c. never lightens purse 321 

ς, of many shall wax cold 322 

c. renders good for bad 321 

c. should begin at self 322 

c. should not end at home 822: 

ς 

ς. 


320: 
gar: 
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322: 
inc. with all the world 322: 
living need c. more than 

dead 320: 1 
organized c., scrimped 322: ἃ 
practise c. without prodi- 

galitv . 1603: 2 
Proportion c. to estate Z2art0 
sow for yourselves in τ. 321: 2 
this is ambition, not c. 320: 9 
truly great who hath c. 322: 2 
what is ¢.. great rarity .. 320: 3 
with c. for all ea τηϑοτι 

Charm .......... cecvees 828 
c. ache with αν. ...... R23: ε 
c. belongs to early ..... 919: 4 
ς. dissolves apace ες 323: 5 
ane native ᾿ς. more dear 323: ὃ 
third time is c. 1494: 2 
turn onc. at will 3421: 2 

Charmer: she was a C. «21: 6 
c. sinner It or saint it Syo: 2 
were t’other dear c. away 323: 6 

Charmers. charming wisely 497: 9 
voice of the c. 2165: 2 

Charming people spoiled ...323: 8 
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Charming, continued 
he saw her c. ......0 0.00. 323: 7 
people either c. or tedious 999: 4 


saying what is c. . 323: 
Charms strike the sight . 323: 4 
bre c. native inno- 

cen g60: ὃ 


Charon: perch ‘on C.’s mast. nee 10 


place us in C.’s skiff ..... $13: 7 
Charter: large c. as the 
wind .....-.....6. .1389: 8 
Charwomen: treat c. like 
duchesses ... .. 3§57: 6 
Charybdis: all come to Ὁ. .$13: 7 
Scyfla and C. 1.2.2.0... 3 2090: 7 
Chase @eeeevpoaue e@peoeseea oe eevee 
go c. yourself ............ 88:31 
Stern. C. 2.03 ete eas 323: 9 
this will be a Jong c. ......323: 9 
wild-goose c. ......... 4 ,223:19 
Cha rather than enjoyed. I 32: 3 
Chasseurs qui sonnent cor : 
Chaste: as c. as alabaster .. 426: 3 
as c. a8 morning dew... 336: 4 
as c. as the icicle ...... 326: 4 
as c. aS unsunned snow ....326: 4 
be amorous, but be c. 324: 3 
c. about whom no scandal 324: 2 
c. and unexpressive she . 326: 4 
c. as ice. . 4225:118 
c. lady gets pleasure. . 326: 3 
c. when no fear, truly c. 325: 5 
c. whom no one asks 323: 4 
nothing so c. as nudity 22.: 7 
Chastely enouvh if charily 325: 7 
if not c., charily 242ς: 7 
Chasten one, ς. twenty 1917: 4 
Chastens: happy he who c. 
self. ol7: 7 
Chasicn nes: foul cleaned 
wit 1917: 7 


Chastise vou with scorpions 1917:10 
Chastity ....... 24 

ec. and beauty deadly ‘foes. 114: 6 
c. breathes pure air 32471 

c. can never he made whole 335: 

c., gem of gentlewomen 32 : 


c. guards procreation 326: 

c. in series of coats ..... 224: 3 
c. is virtue and vice 32482 
c. jewel to be chary of 326: 7 | 
c. keeps holiday 426: 2 


ς. more precious than life 324: 1 
empty stomach preserves c. 324:12 
in reign of Saturn, c. 324:14 
lose ς., lose everything 326: 8 
my ὁ. is jewel of our house 326: 7 


no one worshine c. 324514 
sad c. of age begins 1943: 3 
untried cannot boast of c. 325: 4 
Chat: evening ς. not like 
morning’s tattle 269 3 
they couldn't c. together 227 : 8 
Chat: absent c., souris dan- 
sent : 8 
Chateau: don’t build nest 
Near c. 1484: 3 
Chateaux en Espagne 293: § 
Chattels: she is my goods. 
my c. ᾿ 2499: 3 
Chatter excellent, but unable 
to speak ..  . 3886:10 
not c. overmuch ..... 227¢: 6 
hare- brained c.g... 2278: & 
it’s only idle ες. ...... 2278: 8 
Chatters: who c. to you will 
chatter of you . ως ΤΟΙΩ͂ΣΙ2 
Chatting to chiding not 
worth chuect |. ... Δ1044:11 
nucer at sixty wrote 33: 7 
Dan C., well of Engtish  . : 7 
Chauvin: Tam C. | . ...g36:10 
Che sara sara 768: 4 


Cheap: all rood things are ς. 117: 2 


τὰ ὁ. ae dirt.  ..... 327: 6 
aS. sitting as standing ....327: 9 
bought c., r return 141387310 
buy c., dear .-269:1 
c. things are not good ....327: 3 
c. to say God help you ....327: 4 


Cheap, continued 


Ciel Co: ...«{Ὁὖς pieces δα ὁ 
GOP Co .....Ὁ{{ὖν οἰ ον gags 0 
good c. is dear ..... eae gage 1 
poce things are not c. ....337: 2 
ood c., purchase ......326:81 
1 shall feel rather c. ......326:14 
ill ware is never c. .......-3a7: ὃ 
make oneself co. ..........326:12 
never buy because c. ...... 326:13 
they® re starvation c. ...... 2209: 
what is c. hold dear _....10a9: 
what is c. not magnificent 327: 5 
what i3 necessary isc. ... 327: 2 
Cheapen: never c. unless 
you mean to buy ..... .268:10 
Cheaper: dearer it is, c. it is 427: 4 
Cheapest: best always c. ...3a7:10 
ς. is dearest 2. .......... 32, te 
Cheapness ....... . 236 


Cheapside is the best garden 


935515 
Cheat in price, not in goods 328:10 
c. instead of being cheated 328:13 
c. my own father at cards 329: 3 
c. one’s self alee σεν 428:14 
c. the cheater. ..3ga8:13 
c. without scruple, if with- 
out fear ........ .338: 8 
don’t steal: ree eee _..328: § 
he'll c. without scruple mre 
sO fac ative ἴος. .. 2428: ς 
Cheated by great man may 
nothing . gaBiss 
c. in horse, wig. wife "| 328: 8 
not ς. who knows being ¢. 328: 6 
once c. 195 enough 7as: 8 
swallow the being c. ἀμ Πδ 
Cheater: in land οἷς, wallet 
be fore 28:12 
Cheating ..... ἘΝ 28 
c. in all trades but ours 1316:182 
c. never thrives 328: 1 
ce. the devil .$67: 3 


ce. to take what you can't 
restore st fed 
Cheata in small things fool 328:10 


she c. horse and foot 29: § 
Checkbouk: lay down c. 6:10 
Checks: passed in his c. . et εἰς 

Cheek ........ io hee re 
c. by ς. ...-§4ag: 6 
ς. by juwl 329: 6 
dun't give me any more c. 320: 8 
giveth c. to him that smiteth 329: 7 
harlot’s c. beautied 738: 4 

native c. brought bim 
through ὃΟοΘ-᾽- ...... 1369: 8 
turn the otherc. . ....... 329: 7 
wondered at hisc. . ..... 329: 8 
Cheek-Bone; short a c. ι: 
Cheeks: her c. were purple 219: ς 

CHOOl ......6ονννυννννν 329 
be ave οἷς. . 32910 
be of gund c. 330: ς 
better c. than churl’s life 330: 2 
c. good maintains health 330: 4 
fewer, the better c. s8o0: 3 
gould c. is best sauce τιν 29:10 
gool c maketh a feast ... 330: 3 
moke him good ec. . ..... 329: 2 
what c . .ggo: 

Cheerful look makes ‘dish 

1. + .329110 


Chestivinces Pee 
a natural to heart of man 330: 9 
το πεῖρα! ingredient in 
ealth 1009: 
c. renders deed acceptable 330: 


9 
c. was always breaking in 330: 7 
duty seasoned with c. . 330: 
more c. spent, mure remains 330: 
teferc.to mirth ...... 1586: ς 
OOOO og ice yeene nis 
after c. comes nothing ....330:13 
a ple pieandec. ,.,... aettt 8 
anbury c., ποι νέης but 
pering .. @390%t 2 
can't hang κοί! 6. οὐ hook 1228:18 


¢. and bread is προς 


224: 4 


CHIEN 


Cheese, continued 
ς. aid bread make checks 
re 


. .431: 7 
c. and salt meat sparingly 331: 7 
c. digests all but itself .. 331: 1 
c. is gold in the Orang 331: 7 
c. it, mates. e+. 33: 6 
ς. it: they're coming re 7.1.00 
c. that will cat bread up ..331: 5 
c. wholesome sparingly 331° 9 
c. worthy of Caroline . 431: 4 
digestive c. ..... 2411}}ἷὖᾺ 
ren cists, 0:3 
ἢ know c. from chalk. δ: 
I talk of ς., you of chalk 410: 3 
it’s hard c. to owe 3300) 
king’s c. goes half in par- 

Ings . 1303: ¢ 
miser’s c. wholesomest ... 330:13 
that’s the c. 331: 3 
to eat the c. in the trap 331: 2 
toasted c. hath no master 331: 2 

Cheesecakes: let Aly bird be- 

fure ς. to: 2 
Chemin long du project 183: 2 
Chemise as white as milk 1487: 3 
Cherries: don't eat c. with 

noblemen eu 331712 
eat c. with a heggar ... 411: 9 

Cherry ........... ἐν νο.. .94[Πᾳ: 
c. year, merry year ΔΔ1111| 
not wo:th ἃ c. 2644:10 
one c. tree sufficeth not B4ti1o 
two hites of a ec. Ιου: 3 
Cherry-ripe I cry 1440: 3 
Cheshire cat goo: 1 
Chess: play atc. with house 
on fire 809: 2 
Chess-bourd: call c. white 193: 7 
Chesterheld: only devil can 
make C. 945: τ 
Chestnut: it’s the old c. 2 3432: 1 
Chestnuts, which Amaryllis 
loved τὰ 1415: 3 
pull c. with cat's paw ayo: 4 
Chevaher sans peur et sans 
reproche 1318: 4 
Chevere! conscience 400536 
Cc. purse frum suw's ear 2176: 7 
Chew: bite off more than can 

ς. ες ρει! 
ς. as much as possible 2334: 9 
ς. att, think atover ..... 334: Δ 
c. upon this 33a: 2 
c. the cud . «40διις 
c. well and feel in heels οὐο! 12 

τῶν τ ὦ ἜΠΗ: step pes in 

2. 1970: 1 
Chick mit the old cock ... 4:14 
Chicken ...........000ee 
ς. in pot on Sunday 1. 4322: § 
¢. is the country’s . 3591} 
ς. today, feathers tomorrow 112: § 
she's no c. 3a: 7 
though fox ran, c. has wings ἃ 79:1} 
yuu are now st ac. 332: 7 
Chickens come home to roost 333: 7 
ς. Come to capons . -. 2124: 4 
c. hold up their heads... 332: 3 
c. which be doth brood .33a: 6 
children and c. ever pick- 

LOR? Screen ee 340!150 
don’t count yourc. ...... .334: 8 

Ὁ to bed with c. ........ pine ay 
other Carey’s c. ...... 
ass would eat c. in shell 22:8: a 
ks Siw good father 1. 1126: 3 
to have January c. ........ 338: 2 
Chidden: not c. w ee 

where bidden . 7 
Chides, ready to pardon . ioe 7 
Chiding better than heart- 

break 338: 6 

woe to house where no c. 338: 6 

Chien: battre c. devant lion 607: 4 
ec. qui abole ne mord pas 614: 3 
c. sur son fumier hardi . 6028: 1 
comme le ὁ. du jardinier 601: 1 
cotrez aprés c., jamais il 

vous mordra 4802: 8 


CHIENS 


Chien, continued 


entre c. et loup .......... §75:18 
qui nvaime aime mon c. ..602: 6 
rebelle c., dur lien ...... 608: 6 
tel c. tel lien 608: 6 
Chiens: deux c. ne s’ac- 
cordent pas ............ 47:12 
lus j’admire les c. ........ 610: 5 
Chiesa: libera ic. ........ 352: 2 
nella c. coi santi ....... 385: ς 
CHING .....«τννννν ‘ .335 
another's ¢. out at elbow 340: 3 
aptest c. needs teaching 1174: 
hetter isc, unborn than un- 
beaten 2286: 6 
better pour c. than old king 42: 6 
better snotty c. than nose 
to. 34827 
fiiten c. dreads a dog ae 2 
bright c. suon taught ἐν 840:12 
burnt c. dreads the fire ....727: 2 
burnt c. luves the fire εν 7228: 2 
ς. fed with milk and praise 338:14 
c. has red tongue, like 
father γγ24:τι 
c. is a shackle εν Bgormt 
c. is father of the man 339: 9 
c. Jearna by experience ..727: 1 
c. makes father foolish ae ι 
c, must be beaten 343: 3 
c. of our grandmother Eve 2 cap: 4 
c. of these tears 335: 7 
(ἡ. Rowland to dark tower 
came 697: 


. says what father Says 336: 
. should say what's true 116: 
. teaches you reason 

that’s born must be kept 
thinks 20 years forever 337: 
c.’s first lesson obedience 


AAnMNaANn 


337: 

¢.'s love, water in basket 338:11 
christen your own c. first 322: 6 
cocker c., provide enemy 342: 8 
detest c. wise tov soon 337: 5 
don’t: give c. a kmfe 337: 3 
even ac. could see that .1322:15 
even ac. known hy doings 439: 9 
fortune’s favorite ς, R75: 9 
Kive ac. his wilh, all 336: ς 
Kive mec. for first vears 340: 1 
Kreat with c. to apeak 2655: 6 
happy c. whose father goes 

to devil 5,72: § 
is it well with the c. 338: 9 
let not c. sleep upon bones 340: 6 
hike c¢. chasing bird on 

wink 1335: 1 
love c., don’t spare rod 343: 7 
Monday's c. fair of face 186: 6 
naughty c. better sick 338: 1 
never spoils c., spares rod 44: 


no τς. so black but mother 


loves it 1837: 5 
not to lace c., have none 118: 7 
old man twice ac. Ἴε: t 
only one pretty c. in world 336: 
poor c. of a day 339: 
quick ¢c. 14 soon taught Rg0rt2 
sad burden to carry dead 

man's ὁ... .1872: 2 
unto us ac. is born . 2162: ἃ 
spare rod, spoil the c 344: 8 
spoilt c. loves not mother 343: 8 
teach c. to hold tongue 337: 7 
thankles< ¢. serpent’s tooth 142: 1 
to ac. all weather cold 338: 1 


to kiss ¢. for nurse's sake 1314:10 
train τς, in way he should go 340: 1 
when ἵνα οι, I spake asc. 337: 2 
wise c. is father’s blisa Barirt 
wise c. that knows its father 770: 8 


with one c. you may walk g40:11 
aw too, my c. PAQrits 
ildhood and youth are 

vanity ΕΣ Mean tate 337: 4 

ς. is health .....,... 16-337: 4 
c. in without pity ........ 99831 
a mig the man ........339: 9 
ond eevee £65 1 
whole life but longer. ....227: ὃ 


Coudles: no misfortune to 

ΣΡ ὧν νι tate et 771: 2 
Childyen: all Adam's c. ... .367: ς 
as each wishes c., they are 340: Ἢ 
bachelor’s c. always young 337: 1 
begetting c. delightful ....335: 6 
better c. weep than men . .338: 6 
better c. weep than you ....338: 6 


better reasons for having c. 
than not knowing how 


to prevent them . 2240: 4 
better to die without c. ....342: 1 
bind c. by gentleness 344: 7 
care he hath that c. keeps 341232 
care not how others’ c. cry ggt: 1 
c. a heritage of the Lord (341: 7 
c. and chickens ever pick- 

ing = it 340:10 
c. and fools cannot lie 342: ἃ 
ce. and fools diviners ..342: 
c. and fools merry lives ..342: 7 
c. and fools speak truth .342: 9 
c. are a constant torment 341212 
c. are a man’s crown 41: 4 
c. are born and not πιλίς. 1820: 8 
ς. are horribly insecure 342: 6 
c. are keys of Paradise 341: 9 
c. are poor men’s riches 341: 3 
ς. are uncertain comforts  341:12 
ec. begin by loving parents 342: 4 
c. bring innumerable cares 341:12 
c. creep before they go 722114 
c. cry for nuts and apples 40: 9 
c. dare one another 486: 4 
c. deceived with comfits 512: § 
ec. hand on life hke torch 335: 1 
ec. have nor past nur future 338:10 
c. have wide ears 338: 3 
c. in Holland take pleasure 340: 7 
c. led by reason. not blows 344: 7 
c. make parents fools 342: 4 
c. need models, not critics 344: 7 
c. never too tender for whip 343: 3 
¢. nowadays born wise 337: 5 
c. of Mercury and Venus 336: 7 
c. of very old last not 338: 2 
ec. often unhke elders 336: 6 
c. olive plants round table 141: 7 
c. pick up words as pease 340: § 
c. quarrel for trifles 337: 7 
ec. quict, dune some ill 335: ς 
c. reflect constant cares Δ4[Ὄ{ῷι12 
c. shonld be seen not heard 335: 4 
ec. smell of bread and but- 

ter Δ441:0:28 
c. suck father when grown 342: 4 
c. sweetest things to own 341: § 
c. tell abroad what an 

hear at freside . 336: 2 
c. to hed, goose to fre 340: 4 
ς. torments ure 142: 4 
c. voices of immortality. . gas: 1 
c. will do lke c. 238:14 
devil's c. have devil's luck 565: 6 
few c. are like the father 770: 7 
God's ¢. are immortal . 9 1225: § 
good c. light of family 44{1|:10 


he is fortunate who has 0. 


he made them look like c. 2234: 


her c. arise and call her 
blessed 
happy he who is happy in ς. 
late c., early orphans 
little c. ask bread 
little c¢.. little sorrows 
longed for c. hated women 
maids’ c. well taught 


> ee ewe 


many good c. to look upon | 


more τ. the more griefs 
no c., brings them up well 
no c., knows nat love 
no c. nowadays 
no illegitimatec. ...... 
no wealth where noa .... 
only c. tell the truth 
quiver full of ς. : 
some tormentor invented c. 
stunid to beget c. . . 
suffer little c. to come unto 
3a yes Fe soe ® SF ew BR e ee 


eee eee 


339: ἵ 


Ly) 


w 
Gad 
A 
am wrIh ANA 


Children, 
teach c. what need as men . 
thrice wretched who c. gets 341:12 


CHOICE 


continued 


339: 
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unruly c. make sire stoop 342: 1 
well c. three-tenths Bunssy 343: 8 
what c. hear flies abroad. 336: 2 
what is sweeter than c. 241: καὶ 
where c. not, heaven not 341: 9 
who hath no c. feedeth fat 337: 6 
wife and c. bills of charges 757: ἃ 
with c., morsels not own 342: 3 
would that mortals other- 
wise could get them c. 2571: 7 
Chilon: know thyself ..... 19 9 
Chimney erie; ca ΤΙ 
he smoked like ac. ...... 2334: 4 
nut cheer where c. smokes 330: 1 
smoking c. good sign . . 345: 3 
Chimney-nook: keep cheek 
Of ie.. see ae πω τς 2496:13 
Chimney- aweepers come to 
dust .... ...... .646: 6 
Chimneys: ‘easier to build 
{WO Gs. 6 4k. eee edt .945: 1 
grove of c. for me .... 345: 2 
WIN: cco cene Sa Késwe ee 345 
chuck under c. worth kisses 345: 8 
clove c. eke had she ...... 345: 4 
double c. .... «νον νων 345: 4 
dropping in toc. ....... 345: ς 
held up by the c. ........ 345: 6 
keep your c. up 348: 9 
pointed c. sign of craft. 345: 4 
round and dimpled c. 345: 4 
take it on the c. τὶ 345: 7 
China falls, cat expects blows 297: 2 
in C. only three religions 690:11 
Chink: no c., no drin 1611: 7 
Chinks that Time hath made 31: 6 
so we get c., we'll bear 
stinks 1613: 8 
Chinning -. 345: 5 
Chins without beards no 
honor  . ....... 131: 6 
CHI: chee hs beees ον... 3545 
all wasc.to me. ....... 346: 2 
c. falls in his eye 345210 


c. of Bede's chair in pouch w&72: 7 


c. of the old block ..... 345514 
c. on one’s shoulder .... 346: 3 
c. over the bug ....... 335:13 
like ac. in pottage ..... 346: 1 
roast everything toac. ... 346: 2 
Chippy: she's not ac. .248Q:156 
ee carpenter known by 289:11 
fall in his eye 57: 3 
fet c. fall where they may λᾶς! 
passed in his ς. -345§:12 
takes no c. for excellent 346: 2 
Chirugus, nunc vispillo 596: 1 
Chisel you out of property 328: 7 
Chiselers: there are c. 328: 7 
Chit-chat and gossip 1012 12 
c.-c. ur small talk ...... 2278: & 
Chivalry ............ ... 346 
age of c. is gone 346: § 


c. is an ingredient lacking 346: ς 


c. only a name 339: 2 
male c. has perished 46: § 
of c. the ἥονες. ο...... 38: 9 
whole of c. in courtesy .. 347: 2 
Chloe wrought this ....... 1204: 3 
se fecisse C.  ..... .1204: 
Chioroformed at sixty .... ἋΣ 
Choice ...... ac eer. * | 
bad c. i... 8481 8 
c. left to resist or die . 348: 6 
c. of evils 710: 3 
c. wrong unless virtue guide 348: 5 
free c. 347: 4 
Hobson's c. 347: 7 
no c. among stinking fish . 348: 3 
no c., no difficulty 348: 
obvious c. quick regret ... .$47: ; 
pav money and take c. .. ον 48:εὶ 
sad c., frying or fire ...... 1a: ἴ 
secon -best Ge κὰν στ ΔΕ ἃ .348: 1 
smatl c. in rotten apples ..348: 9 
unless virtue guide, ὁ. 
wrong. css ss reuae 83,48: B 


2222 CHOLER 


Choler: after c., a halter 1057: 7 
aggravate your c. : 6 


c. is an ll guest ........ 71: 6 
urge this cc. ............ 71: 6 
holeric: be not c. ........ 67: 3 
ς. man never wants woe ..1082:10 


man well mounted ever c. 151: 1 


Choose for yourself ........ 347: 6 
c. not by candle light ......280: 3 
c. whatis best ..... ee Ye 
do notc. .. ..... εἰ φυ ἐς .342: 

I do net c. to run ........342: 6 
not half a kiss toc. .......348:10 
Bee ans διιυνκ iS ἐς ἐῶ ἐς ρων ht J 
hoosers: beggars noc. .. ..349: 2 

Chop and change ....... 13112 

Chopping-sticks: fools no c. 845: 3 
hops and tomato sauce 1896: 2 

Choraula: malus c. bonus 

8 mphonicus ΠΥ Ν 2162:13 


Chord: barber shop c. ....2166: 3 
Chorus: I know value of a 
kindly c. . 828: 24 
Chosen: many called, ‘few c. 348: 4 
Chrisom: died like c. child 3 3° 12 
Christ 4 
how else but through brok- 
en heart can C. enter 1114:10 
to be like C., Christian 350: 2 
to live is C., and to die is 
gain 1420: 4 
Christian can only fear dying 5t5: 7 
» God’s gentleman 350: 2 
C. is highest style of man 350: : 
2 
0 


e@eewret reeves eve ee eee 


C. worth a Jewess's eye 2642: 
complete C $50: 


I am an old C. 34071 


no C. till born again . 339: 8 
no sin to deceive a 1130 10} 
persuadest me to be Ο. .349: 6 
sad, good C. at her heart) 1117: 3 
scratch C., find Pagan 350: 7 


πε how ἃ C. can die 349: § 

poke as τ. ought to speak 350: 3 
Chrletianity 349 

C. commands us pass by 
injuries = 

C. does not consist in ἜΣ: 


eonmeeteeeeeeeeae 


.1244:10 


ing, Lord, Lord 350: 
ς. τ one cylinder ..... 349: 
C., religion of slaves 350: 


muscular ς. 349: 


ea Ban wv 


Christians: called C. first i in 
Antioch 349: 
C. are made, not born .. 350: 
C. of the best edition 349:10 
C. to the lions 350: 6 


how these C. love another 350: 5 


no rain, C. the cause 1931:10 
Christmas .............. 350 
after C. comes a Lent .. 789: εἰ 
C. comes at last . 350: 8 
C, comes but once a year = 3gt: 5 
C. a in the morning .. 350: 9 
coming; so is C. ....... 350:12 
dark C., fine harvest ... 3so:11 
green C. not healthful ....3s50:11 
hot C., fat churchyard .. 350:11 
keep (Οὐ, all the year . 388: 2 
Christs that die upon barri- 
cades.. 349: 4 
Chronicles: abstract and 
brief c. . 12:1 
Chuck under chin worth two 
kisses ww νος 3313: 6 
Chump: off hisc. ......... 201: 7 
once ac. alwaysac....... 843: 3 
you are ac. ........ 201: 7 
Church ...........--. . 361 


better of no c. than bitter 1949: 6 


better to be of no c. 142:14 
c. and no le tee GGA 
ὁ. baby-house of blocks ... 383: 
ce. has strong sto .342: ς 
ἐ. is an anvil .. , 39592:12 
c. is God between four walls 352: 3 
ς, not so sarge | eb priest 

2 
C. of of Engisnd in 1 in ᾿ “nutshell 2088: 4 
C., 88, OF court to prosper 24600: 9 


Church, continued 


c., state, poor, three 

daughters ........ 352: 9 
ce. tall building with bells 382: 3 
c. with a chimney in it . 353: 4 
c. work goes slowly ..... 352: 4 
don't unroof ¢. to mend 

CHOI? sie cenese ees .1783: 4 
fair show in count . .637: 3 
farther from Slane, ΠΕΣ ¢. 353: 7 
free ς. ina free state ... 352: 2 
God builds C., ἐθεν! chapel 351: 3 
I can sce ac. by daylight 735: 
let c. sand: in churchyard 383: 3 
my own mind is my own c. 1949: 4 
nearer c. farther from God 351: 4 
nothing lasts but the c. ..352: 8 
poorer the c., the purer ..383: 7 


to be of no ὁ. dangerous 352:14 


waiting at the c. 352313 
what c. takes not, ex: 
chequer takes . . 982: 9 
Church-dvor: not so wide as 
ac. 2648: 5 
ener tower points to heav- 
352: 2 
C hurches: ‘old c. have dim 
windows 38: 7 
Churchman: though you see 
ac. ill .352: 7 
Churchmen: few c. can be 
innocent and high 1032: 6 
Churchyard ............. 353 


no ς. so handsome . 353310 
palsy-stricken c. thing . 51:12 
piece οὗ c. fits everybody ΝΣ τι 
MUG τ ted φ εν κυ τ ees 

c.’8 ς. 


is often woehegon 354: 


c.’s feast better than none 354: 


ene low c., fatal byword 354: 
Churls: of ς. no good fruit . .354: 
Cibum in metallam ne im- 


3 

2 

claw c. he will file hand 354: 4 

give ac. rule, unsatistied 354: 4 
have a care lest c. fall from 

moon 1621: 6 

' not c. on gentleman «46:12 

c. no good fruit 354: 1 

5 

I 


mitas 1768:10 

ὁ Ramma petere Ὁ. 842: 6 
Cibus: decorum c. . 841: 9 
Cicada: esto c. noctium 1687: 3 
Cicatricem: refricare c. 2646: ς 
Cicatrix: non turpis est ς, 

quam virtus parit 2647: 8 
sanato vulnere,¢. manet 2647: 6 
Cider on beer good cheer = 146:12 
c. smiles and cuts throat 627:11 
more c. and less talk 2616: 1 
Ciel: aide-toi, c. taidera .. 980: 1 
Cla SO is sore bens brass 354 
country needs five cent c. . 354: 6 
good c. is a smoke : 2.4: 8 
good ς. like wood cry .. 334: 7 
it was my last c. 354:10 
sweet pust-prandial ¢. ... 354: 7 
Cigarette like drinking from 

thimble 3$4:31 
c. type of perfect pleasure 34:13 
Cigaretteur: he was a c. 3$4:12 
Cimmerian darkness... ..- 486:15 
Cinch: lead-pipe c. .. go8:17 
Cincinnatus of the West . 2456: 13 
Cinder: dry c. this world is 202: 4 
Cinders: show c. of spirits 71: 1 
Cinerem uitans: in prunas 

incidas . Brg: 2 
Cinnabar: no ¢., red-earth . 107: 8 
Cipher ............ ibe or 
c. aught or nought τε δη δος 25ς4:114 
c. of a function ι....... 384:18 
c. of Philoxenus ....... 38S: 3 
c. set up to no purpose ....3$4°15 


ING Se cn kee’ ages 8 
only figure among δρ eae 161 3 
we are but c. .1go8:0t 

Circe: drunk of Ο, 8 cup 255: A 


CITY 


CiPcl®: ot0s64400045.5554%.955 
around every c. ‘another . 355: 7 
c. of our solemn Church ..473: 9 
c. whose center everywhere 355: 7 
conceives c., and then 

walks the square ἐν 18073 
every man center of c. 38S: 
small c. perfect as great  355:10 
swinging round the c. ....355: 
toruninac. . 1337: 
we live too much in ¢. ..35§: 6 
we turn eternally in ac. 1406: 6 


Circles praised exactly round ἅς 5:10 


do not disturb my c. 388: 4 
I'll draw ec. around dad . 355: § 
rushing around in c. 356: 3 
Circulos: noli disturbare c. 355: 4 
Circulus in probando ... 91: 3 
Circumference nowhere 977: 6 
Circumlocution office ..... 536: 8 
Ciceumstance Micah 386 

c. doth make it good or ill 386: 7 
creature of c. . ........ 350: 4 
done with great c .... 356: § 
I make my ς. i Soa ogee <aSOD ἢ 
leave frivolous c. arate 386:32 
massive gates of C. ... 1442: ὃ 
not ac. to this ἱ 356: 6 
slave of c. 66: 4 
Circumstances: alleviating c. 456: 7 
changeful chance of c. 456:10 
c. alter cases 386: ὃ 
ς. are creatures of men 356: 9 
c. are things round about 356:11 
ec. determine the cause 356: 3 
c. of others seem good to us 1835: 3 
c. over which no control 356:13 
c. to which he was unequal 346:13 
combination of fortuitous ¢. τό τὸ 
concatenation of c. 3350510 
concurrence of c. 350°10 
discordant harmony of c. 356210 

easy in their c. .. 386: 2 
xoverned by c. . . 386113 
his δ. were narrow sae 26: Δ 
I subdue c. to myself .. 1:6: 9 
in reduced ο΄. ..... ,.32.6: 4 
men the sport οὗ ς. 356: 4 
suit self toc. . {4:π| 
Circuses: bread and c. 233: 2 
Citharam non citharcedi BT: 3 
Cities are taken by the ears 358: 7 
ς. give not room enough 358: 4 
ς. fixe us collision 3gR: 4 
ce. humming with crowd 358:10 
c. mike men artificial 358: ἡ 
ς. only commercial marts Ἄς 110 
ς. sel-lom change religion 388: 7 
ς., sink of human race 389: 3 
man’s ski:l built c. 360: ; 
many were the c. he saw 2361: 


to build c. age required §57: : 
towered c. please us then 358:10 
Citizen of no mean city 4.7): Δ 
every co king under c. king 1303: 8 
IT amc. of the world 427: 2 
merciful c. sulace of country χςο: 1 
Citizens: fat and greany c. 65:19 
Clty: ἢ 459 
birth in great c. happiness 358: καὶ 
builds palace and ruinac. tg61: 7 
c. best wrongdoers punished 359: 6 
c. cares not country thinks 360: 2 
ες. yates atand open tobad 358: 6 
c. is recruited frum country 4101. 


c. is to me a prison 39:04 
c. of diurnal night ᾿ eee. 2 
c. of dreadful height 1679:12 
ς. of C ae8i03 
ς. of magnificent vistas .. gk: ta 

c. of the Great King ως 3gina 
ε on hill cannot be hid 1.8: 9 
c., teacher of the man 350: 8 
ς. that parleys half gotten 359: 8 
ce. where horse neighs not gs9: 1 


c. whose doctor has xout 459: 1 
ς. whose governor physician 359: 3 
could not see c. for houses te 1 
easy to shake ac. down 552: ἑ 
{ar from c., far from health 338: 


CIVET 


City, continued 


great c., great solitude 359: 7 
great c, has greatest men . 357: 3 


in the c. of kites and crows 1247:10 
men, not walls, make ac. . 


-387: 3 
move to c. to keep son ....3859:1%4 
not houses make the c. ....357: 3 
of nomeanc.amI. ..... 387: 2 
People are the c. ; . 257: 3 
prefer to dwell in small c. . 358: ς 
raise obscure c. to greatness 2: 7 
rose-red c., old as time 358: 2 
that sweet c. with her 

dreaming spires 1738: 1 
this great hive, the c. 358:10 
to the c. and the world 359: 9 
where c., once only site 35811 
zenith c. of unsalted seas .358:12 

Civet: cannot talk with c. in 
room wi .1779: 4 
Civil as an orange 1827: § 
ὁ. strife worse than war ..2446:13 
too c. by half 4210:1] 
Civility costs nething 440: 2 
c. never loved hot zones 360: ἃ 
nothing is cheaper than c. . 440: 2 
smooth ον 441: 4 
Civilization .......... . .360 
care of poor test of ς, 360:10 
ς. and profits go hand in 

hand . 360: 4 
c. begins at home ᾿ 360:10 
c. composed of tear, smile 100 112 
c. degrades the many 340: 4 


c. goes forward on powder: 
cart 360:14 


ς. higher form of idolatry 360: 6 
c. identified with steam. 

envine 360: 6 
c., influence of good women 360: 7 
Cc. 18 a progress 360r10 
c. is humanisation 360510 
c. is paralysis 360:10 
c., making of civil persons 360:10 
ce. mocked by delusions ge0: 7 
c. produces money 360: 6 
ς., terching men to govern 

selves 2062:12 
ce, thrust into Furope on 

Moorish lance WOOi13 


more c., less of individual 360: 9 
only uncivilized worship c. 360° 6 


Civis Romanus sum 2003: 9 
misc ricors (Ὁ, 359: 1 
Civitas Dei 358213 


magnac., magna solitudo 1:9: 
Clamoria plena Ane: 
Clamors of jealous woman 1263: 
Clan-Alpine's warriors true 2044:} 
Clap to ἐς roundly εν 216 


KO an nn ΣᾺΣ 


stint thy c. 201 τ! 
Claret: this takes the c. 273: 
Clarinet: T have c. in sleeve 261: 
Clanion: sound the c. 118; 
Clarion call of fame Cae 
Clarity attribute of truth 362:13 

c., greatest of virtues 362513 
Clarke plaved King Lear ... rast 
Clartier the cosier 82:10 
Class: privileged c. WBRgitt 


Chatter pours from tongue 2580: 2 
Claw . ἐν νν νιν 9361 


c. me and Τ c. thee ahr: 3 
ς, no man in his humor τοι: τ 
ς. where it does not itch 361: 2 
clawed with flattery 201: 1 
loved to be flattered and 
c. by the sleeve 361: 1 
Clay: clad in vesture of ec. κοῦ: 7 
c. of death εοδι 9 
fashioned of Promethean ¢. 1842: ς 
feet of ς. . . 861: 6 
mould him like soft c. 1240: 6 
porcelain ς. of human kind 1842: ς 


peters ce. hardened in 


1842: 


mA 


shall a aay, What makest 
thou”. 

we are the c., and thon our 
natter 


. 1842: 


ων 


reo8ir2 


Clean: as clean as clock, 
hound’s tooth, pin, 
penny, etc. ....... 362: 6-11 
be thou clean. ..... .362: 1 


bring c. out of unclean 361: 6 
c. that is born of woman 361: 6 


God loveth the c. ........ 362: 1 
keep c., bear fruit ...... 160:16 
unles4 vessel c., sour ......361: 6 
Cleantiness ...... ἐπῶν ἐς OO 
c. chief perfection ....... 362: 4 
c. is next to godliness 361: ς 
c. next to impossible ..... 361: § 
much to health is c. . 362: 3 
physical c., spiritual purity 361: 5 
set c. above seemliness 361: 5 
Clear: as clear as bell, whis- 

tle, crystal, day, mud, 

etc. 362: 16--: 5 
c. everything with Shines rf: t 

say nothing unless c. .218 Ke 2 

so c. ἃ blind man could 

see it ..  ..362:12 
Clearly expressed is well 

wrote ._. ΠΝ ΨΥ .2225: 3 
Clearness ........... ... 362 
c. ornaments profound 

thoughts 362:14 


in language c. everything 1345: 7 
Clef des champs 2239:10 
Clemency in victory tempers 402: 4 
c. is ornament of princes 1§64:13 


erect trophies by c. , 402: 4 
sometimes c. ts cruelty . 465: 1 
Cleobulus: Moderation is 

best .1907: 


Cleric: offend a c., kill him 364: 


9 
Cleopatra's nose 1696: 8 
7 
Cléricalisme, voila Vénnemt 364: 4 


Clericos non mignos sapi- 
entes . 164:12 
Clergy eee ere re 
benent of c. . ἐν Δ63: 7 
ς. and women are all one . 30g: 8 
c. are as like as peas 363: 8 
kittle shooting ac. 364: ς 
three classes of c. 364: 3 
Clergy man undertakes spir- 
itual affairs 363: 6 
c. with one-story intellect 364: 1 
yroud c. ridiculous 364: 6 


Clerrymen: sons of ς. turn 
out badly 


Clerk ; 

c. makes the justice ..... 364:10 
c. of the weather 2474: 3 
Clerks be full subtle 364.11 
Rreatest c. not wisest men 364:12 
Saint Nicholas τ. ..... 364:13 
Clever enjoy life 365: 4 


ς. in afternoon, dining no- 


wh:re ..365: 9 
¢ man needs but few 

words ..Ψ..Ψ- 2610: 2 
¢c. men not the best 365: 3 
ς. men tools of bad men .. 365: 6 
c. 50 rude to the good 365: 7 
ς. to a fault = ....... 365:11 
c. to my own hurt ........ 365i11 
if all good people were c. 365: 7 
it's c., but is it art ...... 365: 8 
let who can be c .365: 7 


no oné more ¢. than all the 


others 6 wee eee S34: τ 
too ς. by htt cha esas 305.11 
too δ. ig dumb ..... 365.01 
wish to appear c. prevents 

one from being so .... 365: y 


Cleverer than a cuckoo . εν δ): 3 
Cleverness ............6. 
c. is better than force «δός: το 
c. knows the price of things $65: 9 
ς. more than scholarship .137 


c. overcomes all things .§65:10 
c. sufficient for nothing ..365: 1 
extreme c. had as folly .729: 5 
Rreat c. to concealc. . .  .365: 9 
one gains little by ᾿ς... 368: 2 
Client. goose between two 

foxes ........ 1171: ς 


CLOTHES 2703 


-. -----.... 


Cliff: some tall c. ‘ae lifts 366: 3 
unmoved ocean c. resists .356: 3 
Cliffs: Shen c. in clouds ap- 


ane . .969:13 
Climates: soft c. breed soft. 
palin eats dl δὴ εν τρλνδι 1496:51 
Climb highs far... 102: 6 
fain would T c., yet fear to 
all 748: 2 


if thy heart fails, c. not 

al. 41] . avers ce 748: 2 
never to c. is never to fall 747310 
wen her because he dared 


O20 dig ct ols nes 2593: 4 
Climbers: hasty c. have sud- 

den falls 746587 
we're all c. .2472: 7 
Climbing: sudden ¢. asks 

sudden falls 749: 9 
Climbs: who never c., rarely 

falls ἘΣ Geeks Stee Bas 747510 
Clime: change c., but not 

mind . 2361510 
Clink of ice in the pitcher 637: 8 
to go to the c. 1888213 
to kiss the c. 1314: 9 
Clippers: have c. on him 120: 7 
Clivo sudamus in imo TSI: 1 
CIO A oe ie dese ede eee 366 


although sun shine, keep c. 1911213 
borrowed c. does not warm 223°10 


c. for the rain 366: 9 
fairest c. has wrong side 366: 4 
oad συ in France .... .366: 7 

fector’s c. . 366: 6 
not alone my inky c. T6315 
old c. makes new jerkin 366: ἃ 
Plymouth c. 366: ς 


provide c. before the rain 806: 1 
to san off one’s travelling 


Clock 
ς. goes as pleases ‘the clerk 366:10 
c. in Adam, none in Fve 1520: 7 
ς. upbraids with waste of 


eeentese eee 


time 2327: 2 
no c. better than belly 168:10 
perfection in ac. ..... 367: 2 
put back the c. 4 6r11 
Shrewsbury c. . 40Ό: 12 
watch c., remain a hand 367: 1 
Clocks: agree like c. of 

London 48:11 
Clodius ἘΠ ποθεν adulter- 

ers . 1841: 3 
Clog to ς., three genera- 

tions . 2. 62: 8 
Close as a fist 1§90: I 


Close-buttoned to the chin 1156: 5 


Cloth: bad c. will take no 

color 368:10 
best c. may have a moth γει 
cut coat according to c. ΣᾺ: 4 


do my northern c. shrink 1693: § 
fine c. never out of fashion 762:17 
God sends ὁ. according to 
cold gSi: ἢ 
he who lays σοὶ pays charges 17 63.1 
many wear "sc. . 363: 9 
measure thy c. ten times 307: 1 
no c. so fine but moths eat 393:10 


one weaves c., another 
wears it... δ΄ A 2178: 7 
Cloth-market: in the cc. ...143: ὃ 
Clothe warm, eat little, 
drink well 1103: ἃ 
Clothed and in right mind ις;ο: ἃ 
Clothes 2.0.6.0 cee eee wens 367 
be not influenced by ¢. 307: 3 
care not too much for c. .369: 1 
c, are all the soul thou hast 369: 2 
c. do not make the man 303: 7 
c. have made men of us 86): § 
ce. make aple . gor: § 
ce. make the gentleman ... 367: § 
c. make the man...... 3071 6 
ce. set forth poles G23: 4 
dogs attack not good c. . 168: 4 
don’t you wear no c. at all 369: 3 
fair c. amend a man . 367: 7 


2204 CLOTHING 


Clothes, continued 


fine c. hide base descent ..368: 3 

tine c. wear soonest out of 
fashion .... . ..... γ62:17 
first born has most c. . 369: 6 
ε open all doors ...... 368: 4 


ur c. on hickory 


in his nat lue c. ws 2 
mend c. and hold out year 368: 8 


not put off c. till bed ..... 368:14 
rich c., wearer no sense . 367: 7 
strip c. off naked man ....1229:21 
Sunday-go-to-meeting c. ...367: 6 
take your c. and xo ...... 468:12 
tear his ς. to hold him ....369: 4 
wear cast c. of last ..430: 2 


wear c., know not another 368: 9 
wears c. as if pitchforked 369: 5 
who would marry with suit 


οἱ ες. ....... . 46Β:11 
won't tear c. to hold him. .369: 4 
Clothing, meat, drink, need- 
fi ἢ 2131τ1: 4 
Cloud: οτος est eeduek sao 
about to drink many ac. 1931: 7 
c. that’s dragonish 3690: 7 
ec. which might be centaur 369: 7 
every c. engenders not 
storm sides ot aie wi ee 369:123 
every c. silver hning . 370: 4 
he has a c. in his face 370: 7 
little c. like a oar *shand .370: 2 
pillar of ς. iS aes . 369:10 
pry into c., Πὰν ΜΕ ΤΙ 472: 6 
round-topped c. carries rain 369:13 
sable c. turn forth lining ..370: 4 
single c. can hide sun 369511 
under ac. ..369: 9 
onder c. like a whale. 369: 7 
Clouds: after black c., clear 
weather 2222: 2 
after c., clear weather .. 370: § 
after greatest c., the sun 2244: 7 
all c. not rain c. ....369:12 
ς. are wont to scatter . 370: § 
ς. like smoke 369: 7 
ς. scatter and day returns 370: ς 
few days pass without ¢. 370: 1 
he cleaves the ¢.  .......370: 3 
1 UNE Ὁ... rae hokage 370: ; 
last year’s ὁ... ...... 369: 
wait till the c. roll by ....370: 8 
when c. appear, cloaks 370: 6 
when c. appear like rocks 369:13 
white c. judges’ wigs 360: 7 
Clover ..... ee ee re 
ς. homely little flower, 370: 9 
in ς. ... 370210 
waring in four-leaf c. 370:10 
Clown .......... ἐν δι τῳ 71 
anoint aic., he will prick 371: 3 


claw ac., he will scratch χ71: 3 
give ac. finger, takes hand 371: 3 
noc. that drives plough 371: 1 

Claowne best in own company 371: 2 
c. kill each other 3 

Club : 

c., out of Housewife . . 4 
cut c. with which you are 


eevee vereev severe 


heaten -... 1η70: 1 

Clubs typical of strife .... 286: 3 

make c. trump 471: 4 
Clurle: scape C.. drown in 

Conway ; , 2047: 1 

lymene : ox-eyed C. g84:t4 
and x 


through Act of Settle. 


Ment 2.0.2.8 eee. 136: 6 
slowec. ...... 2142: 3 
Coaches won't rin over him 1889: 5 


ἀρὰν ἀρῶ ce. when funeral’s 


921: 1 
Sedna οἱ dente slow ¢. 1134: 6 
Coachman loves to hear 
whip. ... .... 2484: 6 
Coal ....... rr rer ae | | 
blow at the 6, 2γ1:10 
calf c. δίας diamonds 370: 7 


Coal, continued 


c. is a portable climate ....371: 
cold c. to blow at .. £371: 
foolish to throw c. at driver 

of brick wagon 1193: 


found c. instead of treasure 372: 
one ἡγε c. makes others 


Ὁ} punch c c., cut ‘canile pene 1193: 
I-black better hue ...... τοῖς: 
Coal-heaver’s faith ........ 745: 
Coal-pit: God made e. .§67: 
Coals: blow the c. ....... 372: 
break c., cut candle eee 2452: 
eBEr pe} c. to Newcastle ...... 471: 
εν an, manta ee 71: 
Sie: ς. sparkle often . 371: 
aul over the c. .......... 471: 
we'll not carry ς. ........ 373: 
you must carry no c. 372: 
Coast is clear . . ...... 372: 
ce. of Rohemia_. ait 
Coasting man, either thief or 
murderer . 202ς 
COatl 2 cayec oes πο esas 3 
c. bare of nap as frog 373: 


c. makes man respectable 373: 


ς. of many colors 373: 
cut ¢. according to cloth 373: 
don ac. of stone κοῦ: 
lost large c. for the hood ιό49: 
many ac. saves doublet 364: 


not c. that makes gentleman 373: 
one c., cannot lend it 373: 
patch c. and it will last 16Ά: 
pick holes in their c. 4ς;: 
take care of your c. and hat 307: 
threadbare oc. armour 


608. 


ως ωσ κω Ὁ Ὁ δ Awe au ϑωθ᾽ ὦ ~ 026005 ΘΟ wna 


against highwaymen ιϑςι: 3 
turn c. according to wind 3738: 3 
wear c. of two parishes . 373: 3 
your ¢. is too short 374: 1 
Coat-tails: seize hold of c. . 751: 3 

Coats change with countries 373: ς 
gay c. graceless Δι9:12 
(ον: give c. hat and he'll 
last forever 2442: 3 
Cobble and clout always 
work . 2098: 2 
Cobbler deals with awl 2098: a 

gentle craft of c. 2997:13 
hale c. better than sick 

king 2097: 8 
let not c. go heyond his last 2098: 4 
sit around house like lame 

c. 2098: 1 
mock not ec. for black 

thumbs ..... . 209710 
richer the c., blacker 

thumb 2097:10 

Cobwebs grow, beaux don’t 

πο : Ε 1194 2 

to weavec. .. ...... 622 
COCK. ihe peas, ἘΝ 374 
another c. will crow to you 374: 4 
as old c. crows, chick learns 374: 9 
better c. for day than hen 375: 6 
carry the dead c. home ....375: 3 
ec. and bull tale 2273: 3 
c. courageous only at home 375: 9 
c. crows and dog harks 1324: 6 
c. crows but hen goes ..375: 6 
Cc. crows, time to rise 374: 8 
c. hath flow schoon oo... 377: 1 
c. of the right kind ..... 375: 8 
c. of the school ,...... 154: ς 
c. of the walk 6: ς 
c. of this world's dung “hill ἼΔΗΙ ς 
c. on his own dooghill $75: 9 
c. that treads them shall not 

know .2§70: 6 
c. that’s silent, hen that 

crows .2608: 2 
c. thinks aun rose to hear 376: 4 
c., trumpet to the morn .376: 4 
c. will fight on own dung- 

hill Luan eedeqesseerer © 
delightsome-voiced c, ......376: 6 
early village c. umes Sree ς 
first c. has crowed «0 374: ς 


COLD 


Cock, continued 


forward c. crows in shell . 375: 7 
full flock, old c. ... 789: 6 
eth c. out of bad bag 447: 9 

the c., made sun rise 376: 4 


c. crows on going to bed 374: 7 
if ¢. won't crow before old 375: 7 
it is po into dry c. 2022: 8 
let ilka c. fight own battle 376: 3 
let us not step on each 


_ other, said c.tohorse 2480: 1 
like Teague's c.,_ that 

fought ..... ον 799180 
ald c. 375: 8 
owe c. to Aesculapius 376: 7 
red c. 376: 2 
set _c. on the hoop ...... 375: 5 
that c. won't fight ...... 374: 6 
wear c.’s comb atend ...... 375: 4 


who shall appoint hour, 6. 


or hen . 2504: ἃ 
aenng c. learns of old c. 374: 0 
«k-a-hoop: set c. 4378: 8 
Cock-horse: ride c. to Ban- 
bury Cross 1644! 4 
Cock Robin: who killed CLR. 1641: 9 
Cockade irresistible to fe- 
male 2169 


Cockatrice: crush c. in shell 2549: 
Cockle: living Ὁ c.’s life 1580: 
sowed c., reaped no corn 2177: 


an OnNwne 


Cockles of the heart Γ10ΆᾺΆ: 
Cockloft unfurnished 2279001 
Cockney, born within sound 
of Bow-hell 1443: 3 
Cockpit of Europe 477: 2 
Cockroach never in the right 377: 3 
c. suffers, world not per- 
fect 2030502 
Cocks: hetween c. and mid- 
ight ; 374: ς 
like Teague'sac. ..Ὅ{{ωὖς 37351 
of τς. many capone 374: 2 
oung c. love no coops 374: 3 
oddle: don't ec. and diet 
worry 2635: 2 


Codlin’s the friend, not Short 893: 6 
Codpiece: knit my cat ae. 606: 3 


Coelebs: qui non fitigat. c. 2504: 3 
Crenr chacun dit du bien de 

son ς, 1116: 7 
ς. a ses raisons piosits 
mon ς va_hattant des 

marches funchres 1936: 8 
quion’a ¢. a jyambesa 435 123 
Cofin nail Agila 


get c. ready, man won't die 49. 6 


Cogt qui potest nescit mort 440:14 
Cogibundity of cogitation 2104: 4 
Cogitationem disceptionibus 92; & 
Cogitatus: ante tempus se- 

nectam aldicet c¢. 2635: 1 
Cogito, ergo sum 2320411τ| 
Corffe: il est nec. RH: 3 
Coil: shuffled off mortal c. ςιΆ τις 
Coin not common, commons 

scant tGra: 4 
covetously cark for c. ΔἈΆ112 


passed on banker 328: 2 
re 


false ς. 
leas ἘΞ να and more c. 439: 


much c., much care tRag: Δ 
no wound c. can not cure 1617512 
one c. in a box rattles 670507 
this man is a had c. tts: 6 
Coincidence: long arm of ¢. 17}: 4 
strange c. 4771: 4 
Coins and counters differ saa: 4 
CONG) G25 ote cane 77 


apt to catch c. at least binet 668: 
asc. as clock, fish, key. 
charity, clay, cucum- 


bers, frost, ice, stone, 
etc. 377:10 37 
asc. as Finnegan's {cet +a: ; 


asc. an the ashes of love 378: 1 
ς. and cunning from north 469:13 
c. as ice and pure as snow 326: 4 
ς. comes out of the north 377: 8 
Ἐς. enough to freeze 6 
ce. of complexion 


a φ4ιϑφᾳ 


COLLATION 


= soe ee eeee- 


Cald, continued 
feed ac., starve a fever 795: 8 
God gives c. according to 

dress bs τ ἼΣΩΣ οὔοιις 

God sends ς. after clothes 981: 1 
it is only the c. 437: § 
left out in the c. .. 377: § 
let him that is c. blow fire 371:10 
let them that are c. blow 377: 7 
never so c. but melts 304: 3 
olde folk have alwey c. 4 
one hout’s c. spuils seven 

ears’ heat 3 

stuff ac., end starve ac. 1ss8: 7 

6 
3 


thou art neither c. nor hot 1186: 
we call ac. ac. 


Collation or banquet soe 119: 7 
College 8 


heen to c., know better 


378:12 
c. does not shorten ears . 379: 2 
c. graduate most helpless = 37 8:18 
c. makes complete fools 379: 2 


confuse brains in c.-classes 379: 3 
Mark Hopkins good enough 
ς 


δ τ 478:::4 
nature’s good old ς. 724: § 
small ¢., vet love it 379: 3 

Colleges had turned him out 379: 1 
c, hate geniuses 378213 
c. where pebbles polished = 379: 2 

Collter: wrestle c., blacked 389: 5 

Collop of my flesh : Rao. 2 
Collum: in-c invasit 1669: 4 
suspendatur perc. τοῦς: 7 
Cotonels full of corn 1292: 5 
Coloquintida’ bitter as 6. 100° § 

COlGG «bes Uses Sawa Ba Se 379 


ec. both fresh and red 


379: 5 
ὡς of brave man changes not 336° 1 
c. of coward changes ever 448:13 
false c. 379: 6 
otf c 379: 8 

Color nivie est 2437: 4 

Colored people, plain peo- 

ple 31673: 31 

Colart. nimium crede ce. Ry: 3 

Colors Stet Gud nee theta 379 
all c. agree in the dark g88: 1 
all co of rainbow 379:10 
c. speak all languages 379: 4 
devil carries the c. . $63: 7 
false co dast wee, 79:18 
fear colourable «2.2.0... gto: os 
fearnoe. ww, 380: 1 
flying c. Lene 4γοτις 
freshest c. soonest fade 379 τι 
hang out false ς, τον 2 
tn true CL eee 379°13 
ΠπΠνοῖϊν cok ee 379212 
natlc. to the mast ....... 379:16 
stolen cose 37914 
to sail under false ce. 2028: 4 

2 


Colossus keeps his height ae 
COG. ..-00ὌὈἈὨἄἫονιον κι ῥέεν tae 38 
c. in harley-patch kick high 1176: 4 


c. Jearns in νοι ἢ 380: ς 
c. that’s backed too young 380: 7 
c. you may break 430: 4 
harder c. reined, hatter 314: 7 
out of ragged οι, good horse 1177: 4 
ragged c. makes guod horse 280: 8 
ride c., saddle well girt 180: 4 
will ¢., anber horse 48: 7 
wild. untamed Ὁ JL... 3801 3 
young c. will canter 380: 6 
Coluber: mordebit uti¢. 2623: 2 
Columbas: non volat in bue- 
CAS ANSA C, ἴδ 2o23: 1 
Columbia, gem of the ocean 60: 3 
ne'er shall sons of C. be 
slaves argi: § 
Columbus: be C. to worlds 
within vou... ως 2963s 1 
Column: fifth ¢. .... 2366: 2 
COMB. τὺ ρου τόνος 
brought ill c. to head ....10718: 4 
cast down our c. tea. ἅδοιῖο 
c, head with stool ..... 8008: 6 
pluck down your @ ...... 38a: 9 
set up thy 8. . .........380:80 


Commandment: break tenth 


Commandments: aren't no 


Commands: he c. who obeys 


Commence many, finish few 15 


3 
9 
. 2 
Comme il faut, good society 2153:11 
> 4 

Commencement de la fin ..1 2: 2 
1 


Commend or amend 


Comb, continued 


they'll all c. a body ....1098: 6 
Combat ceased for want of 


combatants  ...... 798:13 
hard to c., learned to fly Sor: 2 
Combination of circum- 

stances .... . —...... 356:10 
Combs: their c. are cut ....380: 9 
Come, but c. stooping ..... 621: 4 
c. what will 212:10 


c. when you're called 

a 336: 8; 2075711 
c. with wind, go with water 928: 2 
lightly c., lightly go 927: 6 
what is to c., will c. 767: 1 


Comedamus, bibamus, cras 


moriemur , ; 666: 3 
Comedatis medullam terrae 765: 4 
Comederet, b:beret, gaude- 

ret 666: 4 


Comédie: tout le monde joue 


12:12 


ς. ᾿ . 
Comedies ended by marriage 380:11 


in c. characters find out 
everything : Ri: 3 


Comedy .......... ee 80 
amours subjyects of ς. .. 380:21 
c. best played, tragedy 

read 1808: 4 
ς. endeth in gladness 380711 


ec. fountain of sound sense 381: 2 


Cc. represents men worse  38o0:11 
like catastrophe of old c. 381: 3 
talent for c. 381: 1 


Comely as a cow in a cage 447: 2 
Comes: he who c. rarely c. 


well .. 1048: 2 
Comes jucundus pro vehiculo eet? 
Comfort ......... giants 1 

be of good ς.  ........... 281: 
COlU C3, [-. * Seaereg dete 381 


1 
7 
c. me with apples ...... ἊΣ ς 
c., or counsel, ‘tis thine 1130: 9 
c. to have companion in 

suffering 1042: 6 

Comfortable as matrimony 381: 4 

Comforter's head never aches 381: 6 

os Ste nuserable c. are 

¢ all 


1271: 4 
Comtorts: creature c. 381: ς 
Command ........ τος ς 981 


cannat c. others who can- 


not c. self 2060: 5 
c. and obedsence 381:12a-gR2: 4 
c. well, be obeved well 381332 
ς. your man yourself .... 8ι:τ|ι 
timething tac.  ..... 381: 8 
xreat force in sweet c. 382: 2 


hast thou c., ¢. rebel will 2061:10 
high birth not chosen to c. 185: 7 
learn to obey before you ec. 382: 3 


neither c. nor obedience 382: 1 
none can c. who has not 
_ obeyed 2... 382: 3 
Commander not with army, 
wrong : 381:10 
fam myself my own cc. ..2061: 6 


oo ve ee ew ee 


ς. 
eleventh ὦ .. .. eee. 
Ten ©. bo die site wi 
c. have made many martyrs 3281: 
fear God and keep his c. 
mumbling our ten c. ne 
no man able to keep c. 
set my ten c. in your face 382: 
six hundred and thirteen 
Cc. given to Moses 
ten c. at fingers’ ends ....3 
ten c., book of virtues 


= 
fore 7 
“Ne 
oe 99 
ine 


“ab 

os 

w oe 
~ Oh OU OAVNS we 


wise man pact 
he who c. of more worth 


481: 
men obese who gently c. 


482: 


petit c. fait grande fin . .. 1096: 


Commodity: every c. has 


Companion 


COMPANY 


2705 


Commends: approve not of 


him that c. . ... 827212 
he hurts who lavishly c. . 908: 6 
Commerce ...... 383 


c. is the civilizer .  ., 383: 6 
c. is the school of cheating 333: 7 
free c. with all nations 2357: 7 
honor sinks if c. prevails 383: 7 
inc. the fault of the Dutch 383: 5 


selfish spirit of c. 383: 7 
war ravish, c. bestow 383: 6 
Commoda: multa ferunt 

anni c. .2659: 1 


discommodity ... ... pte 


Common 

as ¢. as an old shoe. ...... 384: 1 
as c. as barber’s chair 383: 9 
as c. as get out ..... 383:10 
as c. as pig's tracks 384: 3 
as c. as the air . 383: 8 
as c. as the cart way 383231 


c. are possessions of friends 903: 4 
c. sense cannot be taught 2070:13 
loathe all c. things 1774: 9 
most c. thing is most useful 384: 2 
steal c. from the goose 


.2297: 2 
‘“‘Commonplace,” said 

Holmes . 2889: 3 

c., universal subjugator ..155%:13 

shrunk by usage intoc. . 7ξ 5:10 

Commons make the lord .. 4164:10 

serve c., serve nobody 1913: ς 


where coin not common, c. 
scant 


. - + 5979: 3 
where wine not common, ¢. 

must be sent 2517: 7 
Communication: fallen into 

evil ς. 


390: ς 
with c. will he tempt thee 1875: 8 


Communications: evil c. cor 


rupt good manners 390: § 


Communism, abolish private 


property 
c. is a hateful thing 
fool may succeed at c. 
Communist, idler or bungler 384: 
c. is socialist in a hurry 384: 
Compact sealed in blood 20321 


avoid c. who casts in shade 384:10 
comfort to have c. in suf- 


_ fering 1042: 6 
friend and c. never meet 
amiss 892: ἃ 


ill c. who has good memory 632: 1 
merry c. better than music 384:15 


merry c. good as a wagon 334:17 
never be a boon c. ΔΒ4τι:} 
never be my night c. g8ait2 


no satisfaction without c. 384:14 
one knows c. on a journey 274:16 
pleasant c. bait in journey 384:17 
pleasant c. shortens road 
witty c. good as a carriage 384:17 
come: best c., best 

8 ὥς 
comfort to have ς. .. 
men are known by their c. 386:11 
Companionship with power- 
ful never to be trusted 384:13 
Company ............... 385 
after c., welcome trumpery 285:12 


as a man is, so his c. a8: > 
hest c. consists of five s8ar16 
best c. least expensive RO: 4 
better alone than bad c. 188: > 


better alone than in ill c. ssi ὦ 
better beaten than in bad c. 388:10 
better Without c. than lover 385: 2 

87S. κα 


choose c. before drink ... 

c. better than best book . .337: 3 
c. doth sorrow ease ες Τά Ζ:τὸ 
c. foundation of life 385: 9 
c. in distress, sorrow less 1§92:12 
ς. keeps rind from coarse 286: ς 
ς. makes cuckolds 8: 2 
c. makes the feast .. ..... g78: ς 
c. of evil man poison ...... 388: 4 


2206 COMPARE 


Company, continued 


c., the foundation of life ..38s5: 9 
depart ς. of living ...... 386: 2 
dislike to appear in bad c. 385: i 
give me your bill of c. ....§78: 5 
good c¢. 15 a enach |. 384: 17 

ς. makes wey short ..385: 1 
ill c. brings to gallows ... 389: 3 
" c. like a dog, dirts ... 390: 4 
John C., East India C. . ἡ He 2 
cep c. "above YOU ....... 3 
keep good c., be of number 387: 1 
keep not in ¢. 389: 6 
keeps road who shuns had c. 38: 5 
love to be worst of c. .. 385: 3 
man, horse, dog good c. 385: 7 
men known by c. they keep 386:11 
misery loves c. 192: 9-1593: 2 
much c., much knavery .. 441: 2 


pana more evil than ev 


. g88: 2 

no τ better than bad ς. 388: 7 
no ¢. 80 good it doesn't have 

tO fart 2254.5 ...... 897:12 

present c. excepted ΠΝ ΔΒ ς:13 

room better than c. ...... 396: 3 

shun evil ce. 388: 3 


take tone of c. you are in 385: 4 
tell c., tell manners 
tell me what c. you keep 6 
too much c. twice as bad 6 
two is c., three is none 1 
unknown ce pioves by time € 385: 2 
walk tn g t 
vou know person by c. 586: 7 
ompare great with small ς 
Comparing bee with grass- 
pper . gor: 4 
ς. the cat with Athena 401: 4 
no c. windflower with rose 394 4 
Comparison 90 
c. makes happy or wretch- 


eaeoe rere er reese 


401: 2 
no man happy but by c. 391: 2 
nothing good but by ec. 301: Δ 
three degrees ofc. ....... 390: 8 
Comparisons are odd ...... 390: 6 
c. are odinus 300: 9 
c. do great grievance 391: 1 
c. make enemies of friends 101: 1! 
Compass: steer without c. Me 712 
Compassion ........ ....9491 
bowels of ς. 391: 9 
c. breathes savage mind 391: 7 
ς. is fellow-feeling unsound 392: 2 
c. shall smile on innocence 391: R 
c. will cure more sins 391: 6 
glorious as c. 2. 392: 3 
open thy bowels of c. .,.1τός: 2 
wretched have no c¢. 392: 1 
Compedes, quas ipse fecit 1971: 6 
stulti eat c. Het 795: 6 
Compendia. dispendia ... 2368:11 
Compensation ..........392 
no evil without c. ..... 393:16 
Compete: neverc. . 398: 9 
C nmpstent whose purse was 
3983: 1 
Competition aguas ere scents 
by c. supply increased 398: 7 
c. cheapens commodities 39S: 7 
ς. damages reputation 398: 9 
c. is the life of trade ....305:11 
c. makes a horse- race 1879: ς 
ς. wholesome in religion 4ρς:τι 
only worthy c. with self 399:19 
traditinn a rove? c. 395: 8 
Complain: all c. . ....... 395:18 
newer Ξ.ὄὄ.. wee ee 294ς:17 
to ¢. crime in plebeian .. gg6: 1 
Complainers: Inudest c. not 
most anxious. ....... 1945: is 
Complains, never pitied ὉΠ 5:18 
Complaint .......-.--66. 
ς. paler than rons pay: 
i ». 399-14 
δ is fo ior the fool ..... 28-11 


Ce a ee 2 a 


Complexion: do not trust 
outward c. .. .. 83: 3 
his c. is perfect gallows . .930: 4 


peach-bloomc. .. . ᾿ 2131: 9 


to this ς. thou must come ς13: 2 
unable to change c. ον w6yasys 
Complexions: two c. in one 
BOO ie A ον a δὶ ..74rs 8 
Compliance is cement ef 
ove ........ 14702 1 
Complies against his will ..1 d το 
Compliment ............ 


accuracy of c. not algebraic ae ς 


ς. accompanied with a bow 396: 3 
c. to be pleased with 406: ζ 
farewell ο. ...... = ....... 396: 
one c. asketh another 396: 6 
prefer c. to criticism 4$7:16 
return the c. ............ 396: 6 
tinsel clink of ς. ....... 396: 
to fish for acc. .... ... eae | 
Complimenting is lying 396: ς 
Compliments: banging ε. 

ck and ἔοστι ἃ. ..... 396:10 
c. cost nothing 396: 2 
c. fly when gentlefolk meet 396: 9 
ς. ἔτῃε season ; 396:33 
c. on all occasions 396:10 
c. pass when heugars meet 396: 9 
c. you can return 396: 6 
envenomed ¢. ......... 396: 4 
hollow c. 396: ς 


who pay nothing else se pay ς. 396: 9 

women never disirmed by c. 396:12 

pamper self better than 

2061: 1t 

Compotrix etus est 634: 6 
Compounding: always ways 


of c. such matters 397: 4 
Comprendre: tout c. rend 

tres indulgent 2406:15 
tout c., tout pardonner . 2406:16 
Compromise ............ 96 


alterations proditced by c¢. 306:14 


basely yielded upon c. 397: ς 
c. better than liwsuit 396:16 
ce. makes good umbrella 397: 3 
c. only ignoble truce 3906:16 
every ¢. was surrender 396:15 
everything founded on c. 396:14 
is not c. a god among you 397: 6 
man accepts the c. 397: 2 
Compulsion is contrary to 

nature 1667: 7 
Compunction: rather feel c. 

than know definition ἃ § 


Comrade ................ 
ec. is familiar male friend Ae 7 


ς. with the wolf and owl 97:12 
new-hatch’d unfledged c. 95:18 
no less dear than brother 

isc. 397: 9 
to no man too much a Cc. 397280 
Comradeship potent tie 397: 9 


Comstockery standing joke 1913: 1 
Concatenation of circum- 


stances . 356:10 
Concealment, like a worm 

in the bud εν .1478: 3 
leave in c. what has been 

concealed . ......... 2063: ς 
Concelt ....... renee) 
c. finest armor 1.2... 3QR: 9 


c.. God'e aft to little men 398:16 


c. in weakest bodies strong 398:16 
c. keeps nature sweet 398: 8 
c. most incurable disease 397:14 
c. natural as hair on head 398: ὁ 
c. overthrows many .. 03:1} 
c., self at own valuation 398:17 
out of c. with herself as 1 
self-c. ,-399: 1 
silly land, country of ες. .398: ς 
wise in his own ὁ.  ..... 398:14 
world tolerates ©. ...... dad 2 
Conceited as Old Nick .397515 
¢. people carry comfort 398: 4 
c. until he in successful . 398: 2 
Conceits: hest ς. ἜΓΕΜΕ 

liars iawn, . 208: 3 


CONFITEOR 


----ὄ.-......-...... — me 


Conceits, continued 

c. of divers colors 
Conceived: man child ec. 
Conceptus est homo 


ee 
30 
a 
abu 


Concerns: whatever c. any 

one ¢. me 784: 
Concertina: head like c. 637: 3 
Concessions of weak c. of 

{Oat oS Ὁ aes tae 2469: 1 
reciprocal c. in life ..... 397: 1 
Conclusion .........006..099 


come tO ac. ...... 399: § 
c. of the ΨΠΟΙΕῚ matter ++ 399: 4 
foregone c. νον αἱ 490: 2 
hasten ἴο ἃ ς. . ἐν 90: § 
lame and impotent c. 399: 2 

Make C. yk te enews 399: § 
this isa short c. .......... 399: 3 
ultimate co «0.2.2.0... 397: 2 
Conclusions: try ¢ 399: 3 


Concord is born of ‘contraries g83:10 
c. makes small things grow 583:14 
discordant c. 
find c. of this discord 

Concordi pace ligavit ... 48: 2 


Concordia discors g83;10 
Concourse: fortuitous ¢. of 

atoms . Grae 
Concuhbines endanger fam- 

ily happiness 2076: 7 
Concurrence of — circum. 

stances 386:10 
Concursu: fortnito c. ato- 

morum 6:1: 
Condemn everybody, please 

nobody 457: 7 
no man justly c. another 1451: a 
they c. what they can't 

comprehend 1220: 3 
what you c. more useful 1a80:12 
Condemned — trst, tried 

afterward 1368: 4 
Condition confronts us, not 
_ theory 2282: 9 
interesting c. 710; τ 
our c never contents us .-82:11 
Οοηδυοὶ .......«νν εν aes 157 
bad c. soils ornament 167: καὶ 
c. three fourths of life Ιῖςγ: ς 
ideas round and ς. square 167: § 
trreproachahble c. adroit 157: ς 
make c. universal law 1591:1} 
noc is hated by all 167: § 
Condus promus) sum 953: 9 
Confess and be hanged Δ.9:1|} 
ε your sins to one another 399:10 

ii to heaven 400: 2 
Con seed: half absolved 

who hath c. 400. 1 
Confession .............. 399 
c. first step to repentance 399:10 
c., medicine to erring 399: 8 
c. neighbor to innocence 400: 1 


generous c. disarms slander 399: 0 


open c. good for soul 399: 8 
open c., open penance 399: 6 
Confessor: from c. keep not 

truth hid .. .. ..... τὸ 
Confidence Pe RRR δῥὲ 


horrow ec. 


ΚΟΥ ΘΟΝ d 40: & 
c. begeta cc. ... 2... ee. 1476314 
ς. compels ¢. ww... 400: 7 
c. in self, engenders ¢. in 

others anho: 3 
ς. is like broken tooth 4anoitl 
Cc. 4 never secure 400533 
c. is plant of slow growth 400: 8 
¢. is wont to come slowly 400: 8 
c. makes conversation 4500: 4 
c. not produced by compel: 

sion ἐν, GOO CTS 
c. scarce ever returns. ee 400:1Ὑ}2} 
lack οι... a... a se 400513 
mutual c. . 406: 9 
my last c. like my first. 400;10 
no need to borrow c. 400: 5 


towering inc. of twenty-one 339: 5 
Confident pesaune of our 

cation : 
Confiteor 


CONFLICT 


Conflict: harder the c., more 
lorious the triumph 


) ,. 2404: 2 
Confusion of tongues... .400:17 
ο. worse confounded 400518 


Confuted and not convinced 1719:10 


Congress does not march = 481111 
c. δεῖν peanuts 401: 4 
c. has not pleased me . 401: § 
Congressman and idiot same 

une magi 401: 6 
c. is a hog ἐν, 4011} 
Conjugio: prima societas in 

ipso c. est 1830: 7 
Conjunx: sit non doctissima 

Cc. : wine 62498: 9 
Connaught: hell or C. 0... 1826:10 


Connubiality: victim of ¢. 2480: Δ 
Connubium honorabile in 
omnibus 


. 1631: 9 
Conocidos muchos, amigos 
pocos ὯΝ 896: ς 
Conquer: do this, and you 
will ς.. 493:16 
hard to c, but ¢. you shall 4o3:12 
hard to keep as to c. gor: 8 
he that will c. must fight 403: 3 
resalved to die orc. 402: 6 
some stoup toc, 403: ὃ 
they can c. who believe 402: 8 
toc. always glorious 4ο1: 7 
to c. 18 honorable 403:ς 
to co. without perl is toc. 
withont glory 404: 2 
yielding, you ¢. ἀν HOB 
Conquered at πὶ moment 
conquers 404: ἴ 
Cc. conquers conquerors 403: 7 
σι, We Conquer 490 3:°13 
T came, 1 saw, Toc. 4Ἄ)ΟΥ1:1} 
Conquering and to conquer 404: 
woe toc. host 401: 9 


Conqueror ..............401 
came in with the (ἡ. 64: 8: g43:14 
conqttered the unmiversal ο΄. 404: 5 
ς. weeps, consuered ruined 403: 1 
c. who yields to penple 43°14 
c. wonld rather burst wate 9 403:10 
difficult to contend with ¢. 401: 6 


every αι creates a muse tR21:10 
fame of ἃ ς.. cruel fame 402: 3 
greatest ¢. does not wage 

Wait $93: 9 


hathed ac of conquerors 40 ι1 
humanity always becomes c. 402: 


4 
COTES groan 4.04: 4 
long dive the c. 402: 2 
net δ. unlese conquered 402: 9 
rather be c. or crier 494: 3 
vanquished neser spake 

well of c. 402: 7 
Conquerors are kings: ὅδ. 

feated, bandits 2206:13 
Cc. must expect no mercy 402: ς 
c. that war against affec- 

tors 2nhtsta 
c. freat conquered accord- 

ing to theie pleasure 40LrTO 
lean fellow beats all c. 404: ς 
Conquers: he c. twice who 

c. self 2061: 
he c. who endures 683: 


long live he who c. 
Conquest ia right of «over. 
eignty 
c. pursues, courage leads 
Conquests: tramplings of 
three c. 
Conscience 
had ς. kind of illness 408: 5 
bad deeds lashed by c. 408: 9 
heat ¢. to keep it unknown ar16: ς 
bid your ¢. look within . 780: 4 
burdened c. eee 1 


402: 


4 
7 

2 
ang: ἃ 
404: 7 
6 


404: 


.404 


408: 


cheverel c. | 406516 
clear c. is sure card 48: 3 
c., a rod to all mortals 494520 


c, always has rocking-chair 406:10 

c. and cowardice same 
thing ....{{νν νος 

@.. avaunt ........008, 


409: 2 
.. 408501 


--..-.--: 


Ale a le ee 


Consctence, continued 
c. born when man shed fur 405: 9 
c., bosom-hell of guslt 408: 4 
c. brings hope and fear ..406: 2 
c. but word that cowards use 409! 1 
c. can't be compelled 


45:15 
c. emphasizes word ought 404:16 
c., God’s presence in man 404:20 
c. hath thousand tongues  408:10 
c., instinct bred in house 404:19 
c. 15. a cut-throat 405: 2 
c. 18 a heavy servitude 495: 2 
c. is ἡ self-accuser 408:10 
ς. is a thousand witnesses 408: 8 
c, 18 an instinct ,,,.. 404:19 
c. is born of custom ...... 405: 1 
c. is born of love ...... 406513 
ς. is superstition ιν... 405: 6 
c. is voice of the soul 405: 3 
ς. 1s witness enotgh 408: 8 
c. kisses when it bites .406: 1 
¢. large as shipman’s hose 40ς:12 
c. hike car with brakes on 406:11 


ς. makes cowards of us 


all 408:11 
c., most changeable yuide 


c. never misled hy oratory 406: 5 
c. of dsing belics Infe 407: 2 
c., Opinion of others 408: 4 
ce. part of man like arm 404218 
c., questionable fond 406: 3 
c. sets bridle on tongue 406: 7 
c., sparkle of purity 404:14 
c., that bird in bosom 405:18 
ς., that good companion 404517 
c. thing fictitious 404215 
c., torture of the soul gOS: 2 
c. turns man inte coward 408111 
ς. void of offence 407: 4 


ς. windy on empty stomach 405: 7 


don’t trust man without c. go6:15 
evil c. 4o8: 1 
felt terrors of own ce. 408210 
for c. sake . ΜΕ 
good c. continual feast 407: 5 
Kood σι, ever glidness 407110 


Rood c. invents no excuses 407: 9 
Rood c. makes easy couch 


4071:1| 
guilty c. 4OR: ὁ 
guilty c. makes cowards goRkirs 
κι} c. needs no accuser 
gORS10;5 1O4hH: 4 
happy asc. is clear 47: 8 
healthy c. wall of branze 40}: 7 


His Majesty's c. 
Wc 


407: 3 
can never hepe well so08: 2 


inexorable c. holds court gos: 8 
inured c. revenges self | ge8: 7 
liberty of ς. 406: gi rak8&z ig 
listen to your c goo: 9 
lnse c., lose ever. thing 406: ὃ 
matter οὐ c. toa spit 405594 
my c. is my crown ..... 400 Ὶ114 
nice ¢. 408210 
no hell τὸ had c. . 408: 4 
no sting to worm afc... 408: 3 
Nonconfarmist ς 405:19 


not to hear c., stlences it φὺς τς 
quiet c. 47 iret 
quict c., quiet life 407: 6 
quiet c. sleeps in thunder τόδ: 9 


quiet sleeping in goad τ. 4o7 5411 
safe c. makes sound sleep ΔῸΣ 11 
scar onic. same as wound 406: 6 
scrupulous c. 406110 
aneek of celestial fire. ce. . 4“041:14 
sting of c. foolish 12.996: 1 


throw off chill of bad ec. . 20: 3 


upon myc. . ««406:12 
what better bed than c. 

good 407γ:1 
who has noc. has nothing 406: 
without Jaw, c. punishes 408: 


Conscientia animi servitus 
c. mille testes 

frenos imponit linguae c. 
tacitum tormentum c. “ὃς: 
Conceilleurs ne pas payeurs 2:1: 
Conseila de la vicillesse 27: 
Consensus facit lemem .. 1170: 


CONSTITUTION 2707 


ee NN ane ee ee 


--- - 


Consent: nought can re- 
, &train c. of twain 2402 
silence gives c. .. 1... 2112. , 


whispering “1 will ne'er 
c.,”" consented 2:76: 7 

Consenting against hie will 1719210 

Consents: she half c. who si- 
lently denies 


2112: 3 
mOnBesIUENEES : in nature, 

only cc. ...... 1917: 8 
Conservatism .......... ‘408 


c., mule of politics . 
Conservative enamoured of 
existing ills 409: 3 
c. has never learned to walk 410: 1 
c. 15 a tame man 410: § 
c. is an old democrat... 93: 5 
c. too cowardly to fight 410: 1 
4 
R 
9 


409: 6 


great c. is the heart 1199: 
little liberal or little ς, 409: 


men c. after dinner 49%: 


savoges most c. 41a: 3 
Consider, good cow. c. 2123: 6 
Consideration: drown c. 23081" 

c. enioved by oldest inhabi- 

tant 27. 3 

ce. hke an angel came 14: 2 

c. parent of wisdom . 9 2305:17 

forac. 242: 3 
Consiha ex eventu 2. 8 

c. “αἱ dant cautis 21:05 

inaniim inania c. oc 1 

salus autem ubi muita c. 4211:10 
Consilians optimt mortai κοι: ἴ 
Consilio: bono ς. nullum 

Pretresius 20716 

c. melius vincas quam ira- 

cundia 1910:10 
malo in c. feminae vincunt 


Viros 2576. 3 
plura c. quam vi ΠΟΥ ΠΟΙ ΠΝ 1gto:to 
primo dede mulieris c. 2:76: 2 

Conshum ab omnibus datum 22:14 


c. custodict te sXs: 3 
c. feminile nimis carum aut 

vile 2376: 6 
ῶ. ne ante quam voceris zing 
c. verum dare lhbere 20:9 
foedum c. 431: ἃ 
malum c. est pessimum 23:4 
malum est c. quod mutari 

non potest 1kab: 3 
semper c. tunc deest 20° 2 
Consistency ...... wees 410 
c., rarest of qualities gio: 6 
ς.. thou art a rewel .410: 9 
foolish c. hebgoldin 410: 7 
Consistent: doen't be ¢.. be 

simply true 2379: 9 
Cansolanda aut consitio 

mvern 1120: 9 
Caonsclation to have another 

in pain 1892: 9 
Consolatores οποτοκὶ τὸς 

estis 1271: 4 


Consonus estas tapis 1608: ς 
Conspicuous by its absence = 4: 3 


Constable: outrun the ¢. κι: 2 
parish makes the c. 16:11. 
Constancy .............. 11 
ς. but dull quality git: 4 
c. is like unto the stork “ταὶ ς 
ἊΝ aften c. to change the 
marie P2JIIVG 
without c.. no doctor 411: 3 
Constant ac the north star 411: 7 
c.. but vet a woman 2566: 2 
c. only in inconstancy .. 2679: 4 
Ϊ am marhle-c. gir: 8 
to be c., be immortal arta 
were man c., perfect gtr: 6 
Constitution ............41 
American ¢. 4τ1τ112 


ec. a charter of Anarchism 41ι:18 
c. all sail and no anchor 411:12 
c. follows the flag , 4tiste 
c. is what judges say it Is 41{11:10 
c. rides behina 4“[{ὸὖὸ14 
tig ὡς. better than despot 4τα 12 
ere we stan’ on the C. ...quaiar 


2708 CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Constitution, continued 
one country, one c. .. 240): 5 
to hell with the c. ........ 411: 9 
what's c. between friends q1t:14 
Constitutionality: doubt as 


1ο δι... 002... 41 1114 
Consuetudine: nil ς. maius ..476: 7 
Consuetudinis magna vis 

OSE 1 ce cole: Aas ce eee 416 
Consuetudo ‘altera lex ...... 4) 3 

ce. altera natura .. ...... 475 
ς. concrmnest amorem 1470 


c. consuetudine vincitur .. 

c. pro lege servatur 
Conswe Planco . . ree FS 
Consulting: too much c. 
Consulto antequam incipias 


be 
NG 
& 
ACS Ow Ow δι: 


Consumption and ague 49: 
Contagion dangerous = in 

crowd ν . 390: 1 
Contemplation: for ς he 1520: 4 
Cc ontemporaries > men re- 

semble their c. 1138: 7 
Contempt ........-...08- 41 


. kills sooner than revenge 412: 9 
pierces even tortoise 412:12 
to contemptible as air to 

bird 412: 6 


ς. worse Lorne than injuries 4izita 


c. and laughter of mankind 41:2:12 
c. born of fameharity 750: 6 
c. hurts the wiss man... 412:1}1} 
c. is egoism ino ill humor 412: 3 
ec. is fatlure’s share ὑφ 1 21:14 
ς. ts sharpest reproof 412: 9 
ς 
ς. 
ς. 


familiarity breeds c. 736: 6 
few can bear c. ...... 412:12 
frequent use lreeds c. .. 756: 6 
only cuntemptible fear c. . 412: 6 
play the card οὖς 412: 4 
sensitive to c. of others ....4t2ito 
showing c. tor dogs. 412: 7 
silent c. sharpest bad 412: 9 
some evils cured by 412: § 
what our c. duth atten hurl 1233: 2 
Contemptible: no one so c. 
he cannot hurt ....... 683 :10 
no one thinks self ce ..... 412: 2 
Contemptu gloriae ...... -753:13 
Contend: neverc.  ...... 416: 2 
Content ..........-.. wee 412 
be c. with what you have 414: 1 
ς. can never he ruined 414: 4 
c. ts a kingdom 416: 3 
c. 18 all 414: 7 
ς. 18 pac i 4t3: 9 
c. 19 philosopher's stone 413: 7 
ς. is the must certain wealth 414: 7 
ς. 15 worth a crown 415: 2 
c. lodges in cottages 413:10 
ς. makes poor men rich 414: 7 


c. makes table’s merriment 414: 3 


c., riches of the mind 414: 7 
c. surpasses wealth 414: 7 
c. to mind, mass to tree 413:13 
c. with little 413: ς 


draw upen c. for fortune 413:10 
he that studies c. wants it 


he that’s c. hath enough 413: 6 
heart’s ς. 41§: 3 
I am c., I do not care 1236:50 
T have learned to he c. 414: 6 
in vain we seck c. in out- 

ward things τς: 6 
life not evil if we're c. 414: 4 
live c. with small means 217: 6 
my crown is called c. 418: 2 
no man c. with own 

hort .- $16: 1: 432:12 
no state will bec. . 382:33 
poorly c. b-tter than richly 

covetous .§. ....... 14: 7 
sweet are thoughts μεν 

savor of c. .413:12 
that much in little, c. -418:10 
to he c. greatest ‘wealth 1081: 


to be c. look backward 413: 

to be c. most certiin wealth 414: 7 
walk c. with Nature’s way 4141] 
want c., no casy chair 412:10 


Content, continued 
what better fare than well 


Ι΄. πιο Oe, wie Soke PKG 41s: 8 
where c. is, a feast 413: 1 
Contented among living ane 
dead 4taits 
c. from bottom of heart ....413: 3 
c. has surest riches... 414: 7 
c. mind, continual feast ...413: 1 
ς. τς needs not borrow 414: 9 
c. wi’ little, cantie wi’ mair 413: § 
Cx τ θὰ will live wisely $14: 7 
we are c. because happy ..413: 9 
who is c., enjoys 415: § 
who is c. with his lot 414: 7 
Contentedness of seventy 
years 34: Δ 
Contentement passe richesse. 414: 7 
Contention: in hundred ells 
of c. no love 416: τ 
Contentment dependent ‘on 
income 414:10 
ς. everlasting competence 414: 4 
ec. furnishes joy . 41: § 
ς. impregnable fortress 413: 4 
c. is the highest happiness 415:12 
c. kind of moral laziness 411:13 
c. mukes a man rich $14: 7 
ς. not proof of worth 415: 9 


ς. opes source of every Joy 415:12 


philosopher's stone 413: 7 
c., taking away some fire 413: ἃ 
c. under skirt of security 414:10 
ς. utmust we can hope for 415:12 


ς. worn as crown by sleepy 415: 2 


ς. wraps in cotton wool = 413:13 
no wealth can surpass c. 414: 7 
study c.. ever want it 412:16 


where wealth reins, c. fails qtgitt 
Contentus: nemo sua sorte c, §82:12 
ontes de la cigosyne 2373: 4 
Contests rise from trivial 
things 


1035: 1 
Continental: 


I den’t care a 


ς. 1217: 3 
Contradict myself aiGint 
never c., often forget 168: 9 
Contradiction in) terms 416510 


c. should awaken attention 416: ς 
devil of c. hard to cast out 416: ς 


spirit of ς. 436: 8 
vice of ς, 416: 6 
Contraries: dreams go by e. Sai τις 
Contrary: all the effect ςΞ.  486:12 
Contumeliam: ad c. omnia 
accipiunt P2Siiet 
c. si dices, aucies 1251: 6 
Convenience: nu c. without 
inconvenience 394:16 
Convention: ramrod of c. 416217 
Convents hate saints - 78:13 
Conversation ........ .. 417 
age increases eagerness c. ..35: 8 
best c. thinking aloud 417:17 
c. a gift not an art 417: 9 
c. beginning of knowledge 417:14 
¢., commerce of minds 418: 9 
ἃ. finishes a gentleman 417:14 
c. is feminine 4t7: δ 
c. 15 our account of selves 417:10 
c. is vent of character 417:7᾽Ὸ 
δ. makes one what he is 17:14 
c. marked by abundance 418: 7 
ς. more than meditation 417:}4 
ς. necesdary to man 417.14 
ς. perfection of learning 417:18 
c. refuge from thought 417556 


ς. should touch everything 41:18:11 


c. with a lady chivalric .2572: 2 
discretion in c. important 417: 3 
feathery ball of c. ... 4t 
female c. softens manners 41 "ὦ 
flee not ἔγοηι ς. ....... 418: 
haley of c. in others . 418: 2 
eA Agdry c. not remembered 418: 1 
his c. does not show minute 418: 1 
inject raisins οἵ ς, 61... 418;4 
never inc. overbear ,.....417:1}} 
now is the time for ec. .. 418: 3 
pleasant and improving c. es :12 


COR 


Conversation, continucd 


salt οὗ ς. ....... we, 418: 4 
stick on c.’s burrs . . 4at7:t@ 
three hundred subjects for 

ae 417: 8 
Conversational doors 41τγῖϊς 
Converse as though God 

hears .. 418: 8 
hold high c. with dead 216: 9 
I c. only with myself 418: 5 
Conversing: with thee c. : 

forget time . weg let 7 
Conveyors are you all ....2211:10 
Conviction ......... 1... 418 
c. conscience of mind i seat 4“418:17 
lie in father, c. in son 418516 


slumber beneath c.'s roof 1718: 13 
Convictions are opinions 


temporarily backed 1718583 
comforting c. . 418 :τό 
c., Mainsprings of actions . 418:14 


ς. more dangerous than lies 4:18:18 
courage of c. 436: 7 
dimity c. 418:ta2 
men in furmer days had ¢, 418:13 
Conviviality: taper of c. 913: 2 
Convivium pinewnom 790: 7 
septem ¢., nove Convicium τον 


Convulsion of the lungs 429: 4 
COOK. aS. ec ne tie eres .419 

bad c. licks own fingers 419: 3 
c. has taste of master 420: 6 
c. is his chief merit 420: 8 
c. is known by his knife 420: 1 
c. pleases by cleanliness 420: 4 


every c. commends own 

sauce 420: 3 
good ς. meat of whetstone 419: 3 
ill c. may not Ick tngers 410: 1 
let the c. be thy phossictan 4201 5 
live on good terms with c. 420!:10 
poor c. may not lick fingers 419: 1 
to ς. one's goose ΌΤΟΣ ἡ 
Cooked: well.c. and seasoned 379: 9 
Cookery has become an art 420:31 


ς. balls more than war 420515 
Conks not ta be taught 420: 
God sends meat, devil ς, 4tg: 2 
man cannot live without c. 420: 7 
many excellent c. spoiled 420: 2 


more c. the worse pottuge 419: 4 
nat allc. who carry knife 81: 3 
salt c. bear blame $205 ἢ 
too many c. spoil the broth 419: 5 


Cool as a cucumber 377510 
keep c 69: 2: λοι: 2 
Cooler: lodged in the c. tRXg: A 
Coons: all c. look alike 1673: 4 
Coop: flew the c. ς: 1118; 312:114 
Copies: gvod c. show ab- 


surdity of bad originals 1224: 8 
Copped: you'll be ec. 1826: 4 


Copper: sees c. under silver 80: 1 
Coppers: ery of ¢., c. 1826: 4 
Copulation: let ¢. thrive 16:12 
Copy: beautiful c. must 
have beautiful pattern 1224: 8 
c. hever as good as original 1224: 8 
Coquetry ................ 421 
c. ingredient of woman 421: 6 
c. is cured by love 441: ς 
women know not their c. 441: ς 
women pce able to control 
ς than passion 4at: § 
Coquette ands own perdition 421: 2 
ς, Tose passions 421: 7 
Coquettes” all women ce. 41:: « 
c. are sclf-lovers 421: 2 
Cor ad ς. loquitur 1106: 6 
c. altum tttaita 
auferam c. lapideum de 
carne ventra ve. to 
c. eis indurabitur lapis τεἰς: ὁ 


c. gaudens exhilarat faciem 1110: 3 
c. hominis disponit viam ΟϑΥ; § 
c. mundus cren in me Ε112:}2 
c. novit amaritudinem suae 1112: 8 
ς. regum inecritabile 1306; 3 
Cc. sapientia in cdesxtera 6164 Rg6: 3 
moalle ¢. esse mth .114: 4 
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Cor, continued 


Cornua: sapientes portant 6. 


Cottage, continued 


non turbetur c. vestrum ..t110: 2 in pectore .... ..... 1172: ¥ not change c. for kingdom . 181: 5 
ravum est ¢. omnium ..1f10: 1 Cornwall ...............424 soul’s dark c. battered .. 31: 6 
oral is far more red than sends husband into C. . 407: 7 | Cottages have them as well 
her lips’ red iS eaneleee 1440: 6 | Corona dignitatis senectus ΕΝ 10 as courts ......... 1166: 3 
c. needs no coloring . .. .718:13 ς. senum multa peritia 3 | Cotton: chewing c. ........ 428: 7 
Coram cano capite consurge 1054: 6 | Corporation ............ οἶδ c. i8 king .............. 428: 6 
Coranto: lead her a c. .482: 4 c. cannot blush . 25: 3 spit c. 2200: 3 
Corazon: buen c. quebranta c. has no body to be kicked aac 2 | Couch of turf soothes to 
mala ventura ....... 1106; 2 c. has no conscience 425: 1 slumber ... 2133: 3 
Corchorus inter olera ..... 1220:16 | Corporations feel no shame, ne root his virtuous c. ι41: 1 
Cord breaketh at last by remorse oo... «4244: 8 ee ee aan oe .. 428 
weakest pull ...... .2226: 2 c. have no soul . . 424210 fred ellows are c. and cramp 429: § 
or ever the silver c. be ς. like worms in entrails 424: 9 churchyard c. 429: 7 
loosed .... |... .12245: 3 | Corpore divisos, mens una tenet 3: § c. for the thunderclap . . 428: 8 
threefold c. not quickly Corpori: nemo liler qui c. c. in the aumbry 429° 2 
broken . ........ ..2407: 4 servit ἬΝ νος, 21: 6 c. sticks long by ἃ horse” 429: 3 
Corda: levemus c. nostra Corporis exsuperat vires c. to cover the blast 428: 8 
cum manibus .. .1332:10 prudentia mentis 1683: 3 dry c. trumpeter of death 429: 3 
Corde: lapideo sunt c. multi τας: 6 | Corps politique commence a keep c. by them ready 
nec in tenero stat {δὶ c. mourir des sa naissance 1017: 4 made 1728: ς 
silex Ὁ ,..Ψ.Ψ. tra: 4 | Corpse: blessed ¢. rain rains Councils of war never fight 2146: 9 
non inc. duplict ... 1107: 7 on sos: 8 | Counsel ................. 429 
Cordial: too much c. de- c. worth more than lam 2643: 3 arms weak without c. _. 93:10 
stroys .2033:12 living c. among living . .§04: 3 ask c. of the dead 218: 9 
Cordibus imis laetantes . 413: 3 | Corpus: castigo c. meum 2ro: 6 ask ς. of your pillow 1795: & 
Core: ain't going to be πὸ ς. 87: 7 ec. humilitatis nostrae 210:11 had c. ruinous to giver 431: 2 
wear him in my heart’s ὁ. 1749:15 ς. requiescat malis 521:14 hefore vou begin, take c. 412: 6 
Corinth: but one road leads c. valet sed aevrotat cris- best c. that of a woman 42:75: 1 
ta C. 1990:15 mena . 1921:1} heware lest clamor for c. 430: 6 
C. not for every man .. 421: 9 hoc est c. meum : 2606: 7 come not to c. uncalled 432: 4 
Zeus's C. 1897: 2 immedicabile c. 586: 9 c. brezks not the head 430° 2 
Corinthian, a lad of mettle 1261: 6 non tu c. eras sine pectore 2173: 6 c. dwells not under plumed 
᾿ βέμ νιον 1... 1496: 4 terra c. est, mentis ignis 2173: 4 hat 2167i10 
Cork: he is like ac. ΝΡ 2 cit atl uk gives understand- c. is prudent man’s remedy 432° 3 
squeeze c., little juice ....1336:11 19017:12 ¢. lacking when most needed 332: 2 
Corker: it's ac. t77K:12 withhold not c. from child 344: 4 ς. makes man. stick own 
Cormorant devouring time 2 9 | Corregiosity of Correygin 1740: 4 mare 43l: ε 
CORN i  ὐρνυ weenie ees $53 Correspondences are like c. of many is hetter 421110 
c. and horn go together 423: 3 small clothes 1386: 8 c. of perfection 431: 4 
ς. fed 422: 21 Corrupt: ἴθ corrupting ς. of one who wishes well 432:11 
c. him well, he'll work the others, c. self 1241: 3 c. over cups is crazy 40:10 
hetter . ..4372: 6 | Corruptible: all isc. 425: 6 c. profitless as sieve. 412: ὃ 
ς. hides itself in snow 422: 6 c. must put on incorruption 1225: 2 c. shall guard thee 431: 9 
ec. in May, weeping away 423: 2 | Corruptin optima pessima 425: 4 ς. to he given by wise 430° 4 
c. in <hock, fish on rock 422: 4 ς. unius, generatio alterius 425: ἃ c. sweetest promises gain 432: 9 
ς. is yet in the blade 334: § | Corruption .............. 425 detestable c. gar: & 
c. more at mill than in crib 1984: § ς. creeps into white head 32: 1 casy to give c. to sick $3210 
c. not gathered in bud 423: 1 ec. net of modera date 425: ς evil c. most evil to giver 431: 2 
c., the staff of life 334: 1 c. of best is worst 425: 4 fools may give goad c. 845: 9 
c. was full of kernels 1293: I ce. of one τς the gencration friendly c. cuts off foes 432: 8 
don't expect c. from this- of another 425: 8 from shrivelled skin useful 
tles 2177: 9 c. wins not more than hon- Cc. 27: 2 
he wants his c. shelled 1238: 9 esty 160:13 good c. it <i 431: 7 
I acknowledge the ὁ. 423: 7 guard against c. before it llc. mars all. 431° 8 
in good years c. is hay 422: takes hold 425: 7 ill c. that hath no escape 22: 4 
in much c. some enckle . 422: R rank c. infects unseen ...425: 9 in the night came c. Ι63-:1} 
make two ears of c. grow 761: 3 stewed inc. 428: 9 keep c. first thyself... 430: 3 
measure c. hy your bushel 422: 7 | Corvi: malic., malum ovum 1134: 8 keep your own c. $20: 3 
much ¢. under straw 422: 1 | Corvis: dat vemam ec. 1164: 4 let c. of own heart stand 420 11 
na c. without chaff 42a: Ὁ | Corvum deludet hiantem 828: 7 more cost and less ς.. 4301] 
no offering better than c. τοῖο! "1 | Cos amoris, whetstone of neither of c. nor court 438° 6 
not elastic bends yellow ¢. 46: 1 love . 2646: 8 no ¢. cried at the cross 461: 1 
shooting Ὁ. ... 423: 6 | Cosa: capo ha c. fatta ... § 43:10 not wrong to change c. 432: 7 
sown c. is not lost . 2177: 3 c. fatto capo ha wees $43:10 nothing without c. $29: 9 
“νοεῖ to ¢. is a shower 1932: 1 ς. mala nunca muere ... $43: 3 ane may keep c., two can- 
there isc. in Faypt. 422: 3 | Cosmopolitanism secoeeed not ; Στ; 3 
time to cock your hay and c. 759:13 | Cosmopolite: a true δ. ....426: § ane wise ¢. victor 430° 7 
what c. has this wind Cost ....... ἜΣ, overhasty c. rarely good 431: 6 
shaken 2313:12}] atanother'sc. . 428: 3 | reason should be inc. 415: ἃ 
why burn own c. in passion 1696:11 better is c. than expense 427: § safer to take c. Ἄν οὶ Rive 4λοῖτο 
Corn-fed 5, pt 422: 2 count the c. 427: 9 short c.. good 412: ς 
c. glow of health ........ riar: & daily c., all of it Inet 427: 6 slow-fonted c. the hest 431: 6 
Corner ......-sccenceces 423 greater c., greater pleasure 428: 4 swift c. drags repentance = 431° 
driven into ac. ....... .4ag: Δ more c., more worship . 428: 2 take c. of your pillow 42OIT3 
not done in a (. tees 443: ὰ regardless of ¢. ως 428: 8 take c. only of own head 4201 
take time in turning a... 306: 4 | Costive of belief 1@2:10 take ποῖ c. in the combat 420:}2 
turned the co ...... 423: 9 | Costs: it c. him nothing 427: 8 three πᾶν heep c. two away 411: 3 
whipped and put in ae. .424: ἃ what c. httle valued less 425: 7 to a new fact new c. 432: 7 
Cornered: to get cc. .....-. 421:1: | worth much, c. much 428: 1] to buy ς. cheap 45a: 9 
Corners: eutting ὁ. ....... 424: t | Costume: her c. bexan too to 6. af fools a wooden bell 843: 1 
four c. of the world ...... 423310 late 627: 9] we took sweet c. together 481: 1 
Cornish gentlemen cousins ..424: 6 | Cot: mine be ac. beside the wisest of men needs ς. 4301 
ΙΕ 424: 7 hill . .. bare: ἃ woman's c. brought us first ᾿ 
Cornix pluvium vocat ..... 463: 9 | Coté Droit. c. Gauche .. 409: 4 to woe 2576: 4 
c. scorpium rapuit ..... 1966: 7 | Cotidie est deterior posterior woman's c. too dear or too ; 
orns: oiled phower c. dics δεῖ! 1 cheap - + + 3576: 6 
.t93tirg | Cotswold lion, a sheep 1436: 9 work alt hy οι ... 420: 9 
he hee c. in his head Bee: ou Cottage bestows untroubled Counselled: won't be ¢, , 
treading on another's c. ..aa8: awe .. ow... ee > a1: Sa | won't be helped ...... 410: § 


2710 COUNSELLING 


Counselling is no command. 


ment. . 430: Δ 
Counsellor: have one c. of 
thousand ... 429111 


own τ. knows nothing sure 431: 1 

Counsellors should be true 420: 1 
dead c. most instructive 215: 9 
in multitude of c. safety 431:10 
Counsels do not lessen evils 429:10 
c. of age light without heat 27: a 
c. of the middle-aged ..... 43::1 
empty men have empty c. 432:12 
ale an woman's ips 


A .2576: 3 

I fall ‘short of owne. ... 1870: 9 
women’s c. be full often 

cold. 2376: 4 
Count no man happy till his 

death . $27: 2 

c. not four till in bag . 334: 2 
Countenance: always keep 

his c. 437: 3 


damned disinheriting c. 739:10 
fair c. key to closed doors 741: 2 


fir c. needs no colors 738: «4 

honest c. letter of recom- 
mendation . 78: & 

let vour c. be pleasant: 740213 


merit often helted by the c. 738: 9 
open c. with close thoughts 2306: 4 
leasing ec. no stight ad- 


Vantage 740 110 
receive men with shut ὁ. 1383:13 
to ἰδ ἢ out of c. 1352: 6 


troubled c. discloses much 40:11 
Countenances merriest c. in 


mourning-corches κων Qatie 
Counter: to kiss the c. 1314: 6 
Counterfeit: nothing c. can 

be lasting 433: 2 


some coiner made me c. 12.:14 
Counterpoise to every scale jos: 1 


Countree: a far ς. 433: 6 
Countries are loved for 186: 
failings 777: 5 
preferred all c. but own ... 75: 6 
so many ¢., $0 many cus 
toms Ε 4783: 4 
᾿ΟουπῖεΥ ....«Ὁνὐννονννον 4 
all this and a place in the 
ιει18: 3 


ς. 

already married to my c. 1789: ὃ 
anybody can be god in C. 434: 6 
hut one life to lose for my 


Cc: 1760: «4 
c.-folk best when weeping 433:12 
ς. for a wounded heart . .433:11 
c., kind of healthy grave 434: 4 
c. of conceit 398: ς 
c. where men have more aun- 

thority than laws . 10t4: 3 
ἘΣ πε up c. they belong 

1749: 7 
ay. c. hath its laws 433: ς 
enter c., ask what is for- 

hidden ᾿ ae 4 
every c. nourishes arts : 9 
first, best c. ever is at home 1150114 
zo into c. to hear news 434: 3 
God's c. 433: 
great ς. cannot vase little 

War 6 eee 2450:10 
how IT leave my c | . 433: 9 
in a far ς. 433: 6 
inc. well coverned, poverty 

shameful 104: 9 
inc. you extol the town 82:13 
in the c. with distaff 433:13 


it is sweet to die for one’s 

¢. 7h: 2 
know most of thy native c. 2361: 
leaving ¢. for εκ sake .1739: 
ive like clowns in the c. .434: 
lives ἐπ ς,, not in court 438: 
love of c. prevents crime ..1758: ὁ 
love of c. ruling religion £758:13 
most worthless c. no safety 433: 7 
my c. isthe world .. 4272 3 
my ¢. is te ΡΣ 2330: 4 
my c. is where Foam well 426: 1 


Country, continued 


my ¢., ‘tis of thee ...... 3760: 2 
nature gave us the c. 360: 3 
one ¢., one constitution . 2407: § 
our c. common perent of 

all 17§8:01 
our ς. right or ‘wrong . .1788:32 
part of us belongs to our c. 1759:10 
patriot’s beat c. is at home 1758: ς 
serve c. no need ancestors .65: 2 
she died for her c. . .1760: § 
this is a free c. ..433:10 
to love c., c. should be 

lovely : 1758: ὃ 
undiscovered c., from 

whose bourn ..§12: 9 
useful to c.. nation’s slave 1760: 1 
who is here so vile that will 

not love hisc. . 1758:13 
who loves ᾿ς. cannot hate 

mankind . .1758:10 
Countrymen: I love my 

country, not c. 695: 9 
County: another c. heard 

from 1829: 6 
Coup: premier c. ‘en vaut 

deux 204:13 


Couple: every c. not a Pair 1931: 7 


most men and wo:nen mere- 


ly one c. more 1207: 2 
Courage ................ 434 
answer for one’s ς, $36: 4 
c. exerts itself in dificulties 435: 1 
c. champions cause of right 434: 7 
c. comprises all things 435: 3 
ς. conquers all things $38: 3 
ς., footstool of virtues ae 433: 5 
ς. grows from heirts ..... 437: 9 
c. hivhest generosity ...... 434: 8 
ς. 14 contagious .....β 4360:11 
ς. is knowledge 435: 2 
c. is often caused by fear 450: 2 
c. is sense of power 434213 
c. leads starward + .@35° § 
c. little worth abroad . 93:10 
c. lost, all lost ne 1455:10 
c. may do more than pa- 

tence 1754:10 
ς. mounteth with occasion 436: 5 
ς. must have hope to nour- 

tsh it 434585 
c. never wants a weapon AMONG 
c. not to adopt other’s c. 435:11 
c. of desperation bold ..437: 2 
c. of having done before 434: 9 
c. of δία opinions 436: 7 
ec. of the tiger .. 43sits 
c. often ἃ re-ult of fear γᾶς: 6 
c., ought to he endured 435: 2 
c. ought to have eyes 435$:13 
c. puts new face on things 43<:11 
c. scorner of fear 438: $ 
ς. scorns death cannot shun 435: 9 
c. spirit of virtue $3002 
c. supports in danger 435:13 
c. that ran from mouse 43512 
c. that throws away scab- 

bard 2091: 4 
c. to defy the world 435:15 
ὁ. to do without witnesses 434:14 
c. to grasp the heavens 436: 9 
c., to take hard knocks 435: 4 
c. virtue only with prudence 334511 
Ὁ, wins victory, not sword 436:10 
ς. without conscience 436: 4 
c. without fortune destroys 433$:13 
c. world ficht. hat discre- 

tion won't let him ςβς: 1 
¢. rields not to alee. 436552 
crake of own c. 434%: 6 
Dutch ς. 417:1τ0 
few. but c. quick for war 437: 9 
foundation of victor 436:10 
his c. rose with ileasier 436: ς 
if my flesh knew asy ¢. 4371: 1 
in great dangers, great ¢. .436: ς 
keep your c. up ASSIA 
my c. hearse me to stars 498: ς 
me ΠΣ have 6. even to 

fear ; Ras 4 


COURTS 


Courage, continued 


perfect c. happens rarely 436: 4 


put off armor, show ¢c. ... 43:13 
regain c. by giving it .. .436:18 
screw c. to stuking-place . 437: 6 
sheep’ $C. 449: § 
two-o'cloek-in the-morning 

ς. 436: 8 


we must have no Dutch ec. ear 10 


Couriers: neither snow nor 


rain stays these c. .1386: 4 
Course: bear-like 1 must 
fight the c. 2206: 9 
c. of true love never did 
run smooth ........ 1478: 3 
I must stand the q@ ...... 2206! 9 
Bee the outside Go o...... tgtt: 2 
iddle ὁ. is best ...... 1604: 4 
Court jiigww,eekeee φὼς δον 43} 
αἰνναγβ to ¢., never to wed 
happiest ...2894: 8 
at c. cach for himeelf 437513 
came you frome.  ...... $38: 3 
c. does not make happy ... 438: ἃ 
ce. hath no almanac 1... G38: 8 
c. holy water 438: 7 


ce. like palace of marble 4118: 8 
om makes you white or bluck 1364: 4 
c. of conscience “οὐ! ς 
c. shall be little Academe 6: 9 
ς. singes who dwell there 4125: 9 
dwell inoc., curry favor 439: 4 
far fromcc., far from care 438 :1ὸ 
friend at c. φοι τοι 5 
highest inc. nearest widdie 438: 1 
leave c ere c. leave thee 438: 2 


live in εἰν die in straw 439° § 
many men inc., sttanvers 433: 4 
neither of ¢c. nor counsel 438: 6 
rise at c., begin creeping 430: 4 
see c. see the world 438: 8 


Supreme C. follows election 411110 


Courteous she was, discreet 41 7110 


c. you loved when old 440111 
Courtesies: smallc. of life 441τ: 7 
Courtesy .............. 439 
all doors open to c. ..... 440: ὁ 
apish c. sisi ee 44:4 

be not niggardly of ¢ ... tsor it 

ς. companion of virtue .. 432:12 
c. is cumbersome 440: 3 

ς. on one side lasts not 440 110 
ς. ornament of noble man 4.1}).1} 
c., politic witchery 4101: & 


c., prarnsed of low and high α141: ἃ 
ς. should begin at home 441: 9 


ς. waives rights 440: 4 
dissembling c. ως #4tiia 
full οὐ ς., full of craft .. 441: ἃ 
glozing c. eee © ace | 
[am the pink of © ...... 441: ς 
intelligence and ¢. .......- 440202 
king of c. ον 441: ὃ 
leas σ᾿ and more purse - $3958 
mirror of αἱὶ ς 43yita 
mich c., little kindness 440201 
much c., much subtlety 44tia 
nothing more valuable than 

ς. 441: ἃ 
Pinch c. 441:.} 
pront inc. at little cost 410: 2 
rank c. . g4tr ἃ 
show ¢., if look to find ec. 440: 9 
strain c. agi! 
tou find c., shaw c. 440: 9 
what acandy deal ofc. 441: 4 
you are the pink of c. 1γη81}} 


Courtier shod with melon 


rind 439: ἃ 


Courtiers: let τ, be silent 410: 7 


ποῖ ς,, but carters . 41η: ὁ 
of youns c., old beggars 419: “ 


Courting and wooing bring 


doing «οἱ: 8 
ὁ... man must berin by do- 
ing wena: | 


hating mone, c. none, good 999: 3 


Courts and somes to learn 


werd i 2hyr: ἢ 
f was not es fre ς, 439: 5 


COURTSHIP 


ee 


Courts, continued 
inc. sume fish, some frogs 438:11 
easier dream in c., in 

ock 


wed wake ....... 1539: 2 
leasant anaffle ofc. ...... 25958: 3 
ousin: call me c¢., cozen 
MOE NOC 6 ss ce vee κων 441:1} 
Cc. german ........--...0. 441510 
he had noc. 1 one .441114 
Cousin-german quite re- 
moved 1294: 7 
Cousinage dangerous vici- 
nage ...... ees 441:112 
Cousins: first, second Co .. 441:12 
Coutume faut tout, jusqu’en 
amo 1oso: 8 
Covenant wath death 41133 
Coventrize ....., 44Ests 
Coventry: sent to C 441315 


Cover is worthy of the dish 270: λ΄ 
Coverlet: come to honor un- 


der c 1163: 3 
Covet: all c., all lose ...... 43:12 
c. not an empty name ... S421! 


ς. not gouds of Headed 442: 3 


thou shalt not c. .443: 3 
Coveting: pleasure lost by C. 444: 7 
Covetous: boat of ς. ct 

in mud : 442: 1 
c. always wants .444:11 
ς. are shamefully rich 1443: 5 
c. chests rich, not they . 443: 6 
ς. condemned to dig in 

mines 442: § 
c. goo! only when he dies 443: 4 
ς. good to no man . 443: 9 
c. 18 a dog in a wheel . 442: § 
c. live drudges ως 443: ς 
c. loves lies, craft .443: 2 
C. possess treasure but. 

lave it nut 443: 6 
c. spends more than liberal 443: 1 
οι. what further vice 442: 7 
to c. eye portion small 444: 3 
Covetousness ........... 442 
all sins old. ς, young 453i 7 
c. and avarice 4i2: 8 
c. breaks the sack 442: 4 
c. brings a man toa morsel 443: 1 
ce. brings nothing home 443:12 
c. filla bottomless vessel 443: 5 
c. hoards itself poor .Δ21: Δ 
c. inner malady ..444: 1 
c. is destroyer of self 442: 6 
c. is generally incurable 443: § 
c. is mother of poverty . 443: 1 
c. is root of all evil 442: 9 
c. starves other vices ....443: 5 
ce. vice of ald men ....... 38:52 
c. wants all things ..... 109:18 
c. wants ever thing ...... 44351 
elde is full of c. .. 48:18 
root of all harms ise. ..12608: 2 
toc. nothing enough . 44554 
wealth cause of ¢. 443310 


world his who ia without c. 442: ἃ 
Covets: he who c. always 

poor 443: 1 
loses own who c. another's 443:12 
Covetyse. see Covetousnens 


COW 6 ieee tetera aees 8 
aa mete asc. to saddle 447: 3 
brown c. to clear een 447): ἃ 
cannot eell c. and sup the 
mi 1240: ἃ 
coflier’sa ¢. well fed 447: 6 
consider, gond c.. consider 2308: 6 
come home like Parson's c. 124:12 
c. and bear chall feed 2662: 9 
c. casta milk with heel 446! 9 
c. is of the bovine ilk . 447: 4 


¢. knows not what tail 
worth till she loses it 2639: 
ς. little giveth, liveth ....446: 


c. may catch a hare .... .448: 
c. may want own tail yet 447: 
c. very in field 

c. with an iron tail ...... 446: 


a 
rs 
57 


crooning c., crowing, he ben 4505: 
Crass ὦ. a tO .4a€: 


Cow, continued 


curst c. has short horns ..446: 5 
devil’s c. calves twice . $62: 9 
doth not c. low to bull ....2593: 1 
drive c. to hall, to byre ... 445: 
eat c. worry on tail ... 446:1: 
God gives c., but not rope .970: 


pore ς. sorry calf 

e that bullae c. keeps at. 

he that owns c. takes tail . 

I never saw purple c. .. 

if it kills every c. in barn 446: 

if you sell c., sell milk 

ill ¢. may have 00d calf. 

kill c. rather 88} not have 
beef oe 


b 

& 

A 
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i Mendes 1200: 1 
kissed the c 2281: 2 
like c. in ἘΣ loan ..446:12 
like c., like calf .. 1627: 7 
lowing c. forgets calf 448: 1 
many a αὶ c. has evil 

- calf. ἐν 1138: 2 
milk c. that is near ..... 447: ὃ 
my c. milks me 1833: 2 
old c. never a calf 447: 3 
poor man’s c., rich child .446: 6 
red c. gives goul milk 445: 3 
salt c. to catch calf 445: 6 
steal c., give away hide 446: 4 
three acres and a c. 760: 8 
tune old c. died of 2398: 6 
what does c. with nutmeg .103: 2 
whose c. has calved 446:10 
why buy c., milk s» cheap 446: 8 


Cow-boys know yuu by dress 627: 6 
Coward 448 
arrant c. .. 448: § 
better not live than live a 6. 18:9 13 
big body helps not ac. 
color of the c. changes .. 


eoeeeree seve @eeseeve 


ce. blames his weapon ..... 449:1| 
c. fear makes c. valiant 450: 2 
c. flees in vain got: 7 
c. foiled by faint heart 449514 
ς. more exposed to quarrels 449: 2 
c. shows no mercy 449: 7 
ce. sneaks to death 2239:12 
c. takes arms and does cree 50: 2 
ce. that will not drink 3 110 
ς. thinks with hs legs 

ς. to the strong 710. 

ς. with the short tail 449 
devout c., religious in it 450 


earthly c. odious name 
if ac., he is a murderer 
in danger of ac. 


a 
.» 
o 
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live c. better than dead 

hero : . 14183 3 
make c. fight, kill devil . .450: 2 
mother of c. does not worry 448: 4 
no c. to an ill conscience 408:11 


no c. who can’t find big- 


ger c. st old Ta cates 449: ς 
Cowardice .......... ery 
conscience and c. same 

thing ...409: 3 
ς. is a ay to be known 448501 
c. mother of cruelty . 449: 7 
ς. not synonymous with 

prudence δ68Ἤ....... $84: 7 
c. of a guilty conscience ..408:11 
c. of riches 1s worst ...... 44:0: 6 
c. to bite the buried ..... $20: 7 
c. to think of running ....448:12 


mutual c. keeps us in peace 1766: 7 
no one immortal through c. 2811:1:14 
perfect c. happens rarely (436: 4 
Cowardly: more c. than hares 449: : 
no ἘΚΠΟΡΙΕΊΙΟΝ strengthens 
eer .448: ἃ 
ἘΞΈΦΕΡΕ, all men c. if they 
durst.. ον (480: 
c. and fools show no mercy 856: 3 


c. are cruel Πυθα ae 499: 7 
c. die many times 449510 
c, fight when cannot fly ..450: 2 


c. made to be trampled on 448311 
δ. may fear to die .449:20 
ς. prattle more thea men of 

war ..... SU reac a tnd 4.5 os ty 676:17 


CREAM-POT 2711 
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Cowards, continucd 


c. run greatest danger ....450: 
few c. who realize fears ....449: 
mannish c. —....... 79: 
nothing strengthens c. 448: 


true-bred c. as ever turned 450: 
worthy people are c. 

Cows: as c. come to town 
curst c. have short horns .. 
till the c. come home 

Coy as Croker’s mare 

Cozen me not ....... 

Crab catches the hare 
c. in a cow’s mouth 
c. of wood, sauce good . 2033: 
c. will never bear pippins 2368: 
you can’t teach c. to walk 


δ 
> 
a 
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straight 1228: 3 
Crab-tree, older more crabs 35: 7 
Crabbed age and youth ... 43: 2 
Crabones: inritabis ς. 1173: 7 
Crabs: greatest c. not best 

meat... . 176:16 
Cradle .... 450 


cast not ς. over " thy head 450212 


c. empty blesses more 450: 9 
c. of American liberty 450:10 
empty is the c. 450: 9 
foul in c., fair in saddle .450: 8 


our c. stands in the grave 523:12 
rock c. empty, babies plenty 450:11 


rock ¢. in spectacles 450:11 
shod in c., barefoot in 

stubble ..... . 1904: 6 
trained from tree-rocked c. 529: 1 
Cradles: better one plow go- 

ing than two c. 1538:10 
CRATE Coc ἀῶ eased 451 
all the c. is in catching ... .451 
brother of the gentle c 2097 :1 
clever people despise c. 451 


c. against c., no hving 451 
c. borders upon knavery 451 
c. brings nothing home 451: 


c. is all, whoso can do it 451: 
c. lies in clouted shoon .. 451: 
c. must have clo‘hes . 451: 
c. so long to learn... . 458: 


c., where strength fails δι. 
crooked wisdom, called « 451 
cunning c. ape of wisdom 409 
every man to his c. 2358: 
get livings by c.. 451 
c. in daubing..... 45! 


life so short, c. so long .. 97:1 
no man c.’s master first day 451: 
ractice c. with the crafty 1970: 
rafts: of all c., downright 282: 
Craftsman is superior to 
craft 2624: 7 
Crafty never has ~~ A sa 451: 
to c. ac. and a 
Crainte suit la eae 
Crambe bis ita mors 271: 
Cramps: rack thee with c. 2000: 
Cranes: poor that run hkec. 1igt: 
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Crapula: plures c. quam 

giadius 636: 9 
Cras agito, perendie agito 2340: 7 
¢. amet qui numquam ama- 

vit ‘ 1469: 6 
ς. credo, hodie nihil . “2336: 2 
c. ier rere eee ᾿ 2340: 7 
Crassam: cape Ὁ. ac sus- 

pende te 1066: 


a 6 
Crastinum: ne glorieris i in ο. 2339: 2 

nolite soliciti esse in c. 2110: 2 
Crates sets free goods of C. 1333: 2 
Craven: be c. and cry creak 449: ὁ 
Cravers are aye ill payers 1762215 


Craving: shameless c., 
shameless nay 149: 23 
Crazy asa bedbug. loon 1497310 
Cream of society .... . 4:1110 
ce. οὗ the jest . ...... . ΑΦ1112 
ς. of the market ... . 45111:} 
ς. rises in bowl of milk = 4§1:10 
skim milk masquerades as 
Pel sAv ean ον Whoa 1573: 7 
Cream-pot love ........ ἐν 3462: 3 


212 CREATION 


oo 


Creation made of books and 


eyes ...... .. 2308: 3 
lords οἷς. ....... -1484i10 
Creation's. blot, C. δία. gs7it! ται 
Creator praises own work . 1 
remember now thy C. 2.26 ae 


Creature: a cup of es c. 632: 3 
an overdose of the c. .2485: 


c. not too high or good . 2s69: 6 
ς. of circumstance 386: 4 
loveliest c. one could find 591: 4 
Creature-comforts _  gbr: § 
Credam: mil oc. at omnia 
cavebo 2124: 3 
non Ὁ. nisi legero. 162:12 


ι “vedenti nulla procella nocet 162:15 
omnia possibilia c. 62:21 
Credere omnia non necesse 161: 10 


incredibilest co ..... 163: 1 
Credideris nihil temere ... 161: 9 
Credit ........... eocese 451 
as much c. as cash. ..... 452: 1 

buy dear, take of c. ..... 452: 2 
cracked c. half hanged ....452: 7 
c. cuts off customers 4slily 
c. is undone in whispers 452: 6 
c. lost like Venice glass 452: 7 
c. relations of mariners 4s2:11 
do him c. & Be ee LKR 452: 

et the c. 1... ww eee. 451513 

rreek c., cash. ........ 292: § 
hear all men, c. few ς92:1τ| 

lose c., what left to lose .. 42: 7 
lost ¢., dead to world 4$2: 7 
lost c. w ho had it not 452: 8 


no man's c. good as money 452: ἃ 


poor man has no c¢. 452: 1 
private c. is wealth 482: 3 
sell on c., many sales 4Slity 
tu keep c., conceal losses 452: 4 
Credite: nulli nimium c. 2383: 9 
Creditors have better mem- 
ories than debtors 530:12 
ς. SUPE ΓΞΈ 110 19 sect 223: 3 
Credo quia impossibile 163: 1 
c. quod habes, et habes 162: 4 
in the saying of a C 10o8t: 4 
Credula res amor est 1465: 4 
Credulities to nature dear 114.3215 
Credulity ......-.......-. 2 
craving Ὁ. 4$52:10 
ΕἾ child of σοο]͵]- λῖιτγο 4.1: 1 
, disadvantage of honest 453° 2 
a does no harm 453: 2 
c. ts nut a crime 452:13 
wrong self by c. 4$2:12 
Credulous: be not 6. with- 
out proof §92:183 
c. better than skeptical 4$2:52 
incredulous are must c. 482il4 
Credunt: homines quod vo- 
lunt c. t61: 6 
Creed: there's my c. 453: 4 
Creeds disease of the intcllect 453: 3 
c. for the credulous .. 483: ς 
dust of c. outworn 453: « 
Cc ΠΕ: put your hand to the 
1534: 2 
Chen before you go 722:14 
first c., then ei then fly 722:14 
Creilt: lanl in the c. 639:15 
Créme de la c. 41:30 
c. de la c. of society 214ςς: 2 
Crépuscule des dieux 2408: 7 
Cress: not worth a c. 2646: 3 


Cresses: eat well of the c. 1661: 2 


Creasid: as false as C. 751338 
Crest: his ¢. begins to rise 398:10 
Creta an ca notati 491: 
Cretan: set C. against C. . 2300: 
with Cretans be a C .3970: 


» retans are always liars 1392: 
Cretenses semper mendaces 1392: 
Crib: eaten from the same c. 397: 
look after another's c. 26° 
to make for the same baa: 
Crichtor: admirahle C. 
Cricket is dear toc. 
Crickets: f-lhaofe 
Criflon; penda-toi, brave C. 


Cc. 


HOO BN Nw AN 


ἐ 
toz4' 4 
1656: 4 


COlWMm@ .visse eines 
atrocious c. of being young, 

man .2663:10 
carry small c. easily ..454-: 3 
cloak c. with c... 453! 7 
commit c., earth of glass. . 453:1] 
ς. and punishment one 

stem...) . ww. eee 1918:10 
c. becomes part of nature .454:10 
ς. brings own punishment 4§3:1! 
c. easily hidden in crowd .454:12 
c. has its heroes 2066: 8 
c. levels whom it pollutes 454: 9 
ς. must be concealed by c. 453: 7 
c. never pays. » 451:1| 
c., not punishment, makes 

infamous. 19138: 1 
c. safeguarded by ς, 453: 7 
c. that makes the shame 453:10 


cross and crown for same 
ς. 451: ς 


every c. destroys Fdens 454: 3 
for every c. a witness 453-11 
greater the man. greater 

the c. 1032: 9 


greatest c. to amend world 454: 4 

he acts the c. thit gives it 
cherishing 

no c. 


2366: 1 
founded upon reason 454: 8 


no c. without a precedent 454:14 
no one lives without c. 453: 7 
number authorizes not c. 454: 2 
one c. leads to another 443: 7 
own ὦ. besets each man 451: 8 
pront by c., conmmits it 454:14 
successtul c. called virtue 4§4:13 
thrive on σ᾿. not for long 483: 9 
to be somebody, ilo some c. 454: ς 
who meditates c. has guilt 454: 6 
worse than c., a blunder = 205:11 
Crimen poena sequitur t91$:10 
difficile c. non prodere vul- 

tu 1046: 3 
grave c. nocet ἃ: 6 
velas crimini c. 453: 7 
Crimes: capital c. appear 777:11 
c. are their own reward 453-12 
c. bring on greatest ills 1968: 4 


c. may sate, never secure 454:15 
ς. that triumph o'er law 1364: 4 
ς. unwhipped of justice 454:15 
differing fate for same ¢c. 454: ς 
every man enjoys own ς. 454:14 
his c. forgive; foruive his 

virtues, tuo 2422:16 
net punish c., help sin 444:12 


success makes c. onorable 4ς4:13 
successful ς, alone justified 2365:13 


we easily forvet c. 454: 7 
Criminals skillful δι con- 
ducting battles 2147: 7 


Crimine ah une di-ce omnets 1281710 


nemo sine c. vivit 773: 7 
Cringing is gainful accom. 
plishment 2079: 3 
Crinoline: any line except c. 2566: 1 
Cripple can soon tind a halt 455: 1 
c. may catch a hare Ries oe 3 
ς, to heat a cripple . 405: § 
hard halting before a ε. 456: 8 


who mocks c. shutwd be 


whole .780: 
with ac. do not talk of feet 1057: 


Qu “ὦ 


Crisis of sickness past 455: 

c. of yesterday joke .. 48S: 
c. with all ites relations 4552 § 
Crispin: gentle craft of τ: ἐν]. ἘΔ 
Οριεῖο ......«Ὁνενν σον 

acute c. of antiques 456:18 


be each c. gond natured man 447: 7 


c. absolves the crow 446:14 
ς. expects miracles 45 

c. gnins hatred of reproved 456:19 
c. gives opinion of omelette 456:13 
c. legless man teaches 485: 
c.. spare thy vanity 466: 8 
dramatic ὁ, is asleep 456:10 
duty of ς, to hold tongue 467: 5 
forward c. often dupes us 467: 3 
g20d c.. bad worker 45:08 


CROSS 


Critic, continued 


good c. relates adventures 455: 9 
uo ς. ever settled anything 456:14 
public only c. worth any- 
thing... .- «νοῶν 457: 4 
δενετοϑ:- ο.. =... 4ς6: 7 
unsuccessful author turns c. 4ςς 11 
Critical: easier to be c. than 
correct ....... .... 998: 1 
nothing if not c. ... 458: 1 
rarely is anyone c. of self Bo: 2 
Criticism ............... 57 
blown with every wind of c. 87:12 
ς. an art, even a church 458: 5 
c. easy, art difficult 458: 6 
c. is a gift, an intuition ...4§7:11 
c. makes things worse 457:18 
c. very small expense ..... 487:13 
most men endure c. 458: 2 
wreathed rod of c. with 
roses .457: 9 
Criticize: easier to c. than 
imitate ες 4:8: ἔ 
those who can't, Cc. 454:11 
Critics all are ready made 456: 4 
c. are birds of prey 436: 1 
i hite at anvthing 456: 6 
, brushers of clothes $86: 2 
Ξ desire blood, not pain .456:18 
c., failures in literature = 4ss:ti 
ς. find hair upon egg 456: 3 
Cc. am rust  ..... 45011 
c., Venomous serpents 45s: 8 
fuols repeat what c. say = 456:15 
for c. I care half-farthing 456:16 
severest c. failures 455:01 
Critique un don, tact, flair 4 711: 
make each day c. on last 491: 1 
Crocodile: eats of the c. 2488: * 
Crocodiles wept tears for 
thee 2288. & 
Croix: chacun porte sac. 460: « 
Cromwell! guiltless of coun- 
try’s bluod 1710: 9 
curse of (΄. , 474: 2 
Crook: by hook or by c 1166: ἃ 
cheaper c., gaudier patter 4. 10} 
c. special trial for all 458: 7 
in every man's lot some c. 458: 7 
Crooked: all I saw was c. 458: 9 
asc. as a cammock 4:2: 1 
asc. as a corkscrew 459: 1 
asc. as a dog’s hind leg = sy: 1 
asc. as a ram’s horn 459: 1 
c. can’t be made straight  458:10 
c. shall be made straight 58:13 
ς. stick, c. shadow 458 :} 
rverse and ς. Generation 258: 9 
rop: no c. of mine I'm 
reaping 2179: « 
you have ac. for all corns 22:8 = 
Ονοδϑα ve ee eka eos 459 
asc. as bear with sore head 461: 6 
asc. as nine highways 461: 6 
asc. as two sticks 61: 7 
bark ayainst the c. 1a: κα 
hear all the c. herself 460: a 
bear c. tt will bear you 461: 2 
behind me c. a devil 558: ὃ 
c. and pile 460: 1 
c. I win. pile you lose. 2420: ὁ 
ς. in his breast and devil 
in his actions . 1408: 5 
c. is ladder of heaven 449: 7 
ο. of gold 4490: 4 
c. of our Lord Jesus Christ 459: 
ce. will be my tomb 460: ; 
cry things at the c. 461: 1 
devil hears the c. 863: 7 
each one carries his ς, 460: 2 
every c. awn inscription 459: § 
everyone thinks own c. 
heaviest = 
ototheevilc. ..... 116} nt 
ang onc. to feed crows 466: 8 
in the c. there is safety 459: 9 
it was Ac. .461: 4 
look in misfortune for ὁ. St3: 7 
make c. on thie gate . 460: § 
nail him to the ὁ. ....... 46%: ὃ 


CROSS-BOW CULTURE 27 . 


a ee 


Cross, continued Crown, continued Cry, continued 
never ac. left .......... 459: 6 cross and c. for same crime 454: I'm sorry but I cannot c. 467: 1 
no ¢. in purse to keep out c. covers bald forehead ... .464: é it opens lungs, so c. away 466: 5 
ἀεν!]. Ak ek bie ae eley 561: 6 | ς. cures not the headache . .464: 9 much c, and little wool . 465:14 
no c. no crown .......... 460: 7 c. hardly worth wearing . 464: § we c. when we are born . 185: 9 
shake c., live on square ..461: 4 c. in pocket better than when others c., I am not 
take c. if gain crown ....460: 7 angel spent ..... ..... 2196: 2 sad 1387: 9 
take up his c. and follow ..460: 6 c. ἰδ a big bribe ...... 464:11 | Crying child gets the milk . 2483: 6 
to kiss the c. .. ....... 1314: 1 ς. of city is destroyed ..358: 1 c. laughed, and laughing 
weeping c. oy seen aes 459: 3 c. of thorns .... 459: 4; 464:1τὸ Cried. ......ὖὉῸὉ κω νων 1357: 4 
without c. or coin ...... 489: 6 c., or else glorious tomb ..2424: 8 c. made her eyes more 
P ha chip of the c. ....... 60: 8 c. set with false diamonds 464: 8 bright eee Oe .467: 2 
oss-bow: to fish with c¢. 823: 1 every noble c. is c. of thorns 464:10 c. refuge of plain women 467: 4 
Cross-roads: dirty work at my c. is in my hear fetes 415: 3 forc. outloud .... ..... 466: 3 
thE: Co. . aes . ..3620:13 near death, too near c. ....438: 1 violent c. aids growth τὸ BEB oa 
I stand at the c. .... .. .1234:13 to obtain a ‘corruptible ς. ..1225: Δ we are ὕοτσῃ ς. ...... 524: 8 
Crosses: alien c. and losses, uneasy head that wearsc. ..464:12 | Crystal: what youth deemed c. 42: 5 
humble a ...489: 3 wait too long win noc. ..464:15 | Cubit: add c. to stature 2305:10 
ς. blessings in disguise ..460: 4 | Crows are black the eons bend one c., mare eight 
c. ladders that lead to over .. 463: ς straight ... ὌΝ 1241: 1 
heaven... ...__........... 459: 7 | ς. lead to carcasses ..... 198:11 | Cucina: grassa c., magro 
c. not pleasant, ‘wholesome 459: 8 c. never whiter for washing 463: 3 testamento ........... ΣΝ 2 
hearts and c. . 460: 3 Ὁ feed the c. .. ......... 463: 1 | Cuckold .......... κι ϑλφιν ὁ 
our c. hewn from different ς outlives the c.  ......... 20:11 better be a-cold than c. ...407:14 
trees ... 460: 8 put out eyes of the c. ...... 462: 2 better c. and none know it 467:12 
Crotchet in his noddle ._. «461: 8 random shots atc. ........323:10 call husband c. in jest ....467:15 
Crotchets: head full of c. ..461: 8 report makes c. blacker... 463: 4 come in, c. . 2. 467: 15 
COW sist easier 461 shoot at c. powder lost ..... 462: 7 . carries coals in bosom 467:11 
as good as any c. flies shoot your own c. .... 2063: 3 c. is last that knows it 467: ς 
over . τ wed 1343: 4 would you go tothe c. ... 601: 4 if I’m his c., he’s my dru‘ige 468: 1 
as the c. flies .......... 463: 8 | Croyance utile pas vérité . .161: 4 let every c. wear own horns 467: 9 
black ¢., anger . ..... 46a: 3 | Cruce: inc. salus ......... 2031: 6 who hath no wife, no c. 467: 6 
breed c., he'll tear your nil nisi c. Ste Se iS tates 4:9: 9 | Cuckolds: all c. go to heaven 467:10 
CYOR ταις ς aes 1243: 1 | Crucem: in malamec. ...... s88:11 | c. are Christians . 467:14 
cook c. for own party «νον 403: 7 scio c. mihi sepulcrum ... 460: 8 c. are kind πὸ... 468: 2 
croak like ac. . ...... 1687:31 tollat c. suum et sequatur c. run away with the meat 467 :13 
ς. and corn can’t grow ....462: 8 me 2062: 32 c. to Cornwall without boat 467: 7 
c. bewails sheep, eats .. .462: 9 tolle c. qui vis ‘coronam ne 71 Cuckoo... cece cece eeees 468 
ς. does not roost with Crucible: children of the c. 59: 8 | build wall to keep out c. ..1012:15 
hoenix : ... 4428: 6 1 Crudelis lacrimis pascitur ...465: 2 | cock of hay frights c. away 468: 4 
ς. invites the rain ..... 463: 9 | Crudelitas: supplicem op- c. builds not for himself 468. 9 
c. may cry Ave Caesar ....296: 8 primere est c. I ς. comes in April | εν 468° > 
c., neither tills, harrows ..462: 6 | Cruel: be c., only to be kind 4 6 | c. eats up all the dirt .. 46%:10 
ς. never pecks out eyes ..462: § | Cruelty ........... as c. laid eggs in your nest .468: 3 
c. of the same nest. 1432: 4] c. attribute of the devil. “464:16 | ς. singeth all the year ....468: ; 
ς. renders good service > S$ | c. deserves no mercy ..... 464:16 | ¢., Welsh ambassador ... 46%: 
c. seized on the scorpion 1966: 7 | ς fed by tears ........ 465: 2] ¢., word of fear ......... 408: 3 
Cy il ea of stolen colors 462:10 | ς from cowardly heart ....499: 7 fled her like ac. ....... 832514 
ce. thinks own birds fairest 462: 4 c. is ἃ ἵγτθ —.... 464:16 to be still c. . 2166: 6 
ς. with voice of care ..... 463: 9 c. 18 sometimes clemency ..465: 1 i your money when hear 
ΞΕ ΞΕ .463: 7 ς. more cruel if defer pain 464::8 εν, 468: 5 
evil c., evil egg ἐκ E134: BT ς, proceeds from vile mind 464:17 hen c. begins to cry c. 4038: 6 
fruitful as any c. flies over 461:10 | ¢. gin against Holy Ghost 465: 3 | Cucullus non facit monachum 80: 2 
have ac. to pluck εν 461:1} ς. to load a falling man .. 46ς: ς | Cucumber .............. 468 
if c. fed in silence 402:τ|, man like tiger inc. ...... 465: 4 | as cold as c. -- 377-10 
ill killing c. with sling ..463: 21 man of c. God’s enemy ... .464:16 c. should be well sliced . . 468:13 
in attempting to walk like reap c. from kindness ....2179: 2 c. mow better... νον δι: 7 
swan, c. lost natural our c. is our glory ...... 465: 7 | Cucumbers: he is among the 
gait. ately we see 1324: 6 | Cruise: on our last c. ....1401: 7 Co: ee 16: 4 
no carrion kills ac. |. 46: 9 | Crum stuck in his throat ..2166: 1 lodge in a garden of c. ....468:12 
one c. doesn’t make winter 463:10 | keep nor crust nor c. . 2467: 9 | sunbeams out ofc. ...... 4odits 
one c. never pecks another 132:13 nor crust norc. .. ..... 465:1 Cud: chew the c. . $O8215 
pull ac. 461:11 | Crumb: not one c. of merit 465: ἑ chewing the c. of grief. . 10.2: 2 
when c. flies tail follows a6y: 4 | Crumbs from master’s table 465:12 | Cudgel may be ground to 
white c. . se ane “@O25% ce. from rich man's table ..465:10 needle... ν7γφ:ῖ8 
yield c. a pudding ...... 463: 6] ς͵ of comfort... ....... 465: 8 | c. thy brains no more ....230:10 
you ate grass, I have few c. on the floor ....... 465: 9 | Cudgels: take up the c. ... 800: 7 
eaten Ὁ. . fora: 8 he had picked up his c. ....465:11 | Cuistmer: son c. merite ....42u: 8 
Crow-trodden: look c.  ...2805: 7 | Crupper: embroidered on ass tog: 1 | Culpa del asno no se ha ....102: 9 
Crowd .............. eee Crusoe better servant than mea c., I me repent ...... 1956:11 
c. disorderly, discordant ..464: 2 Friday. -.. 2063: 9 | Meac., mea maaimac. ... atecr12 
c., hum, shock of men ..358:10 | Crust: more c. than piece of neminem esse sine C. .««εὐδττότει 
ς. is not company ..... 46:1: toast . . .-ὄ wwe eee. tagt:sx | Cuplae: in vitium ducit ς. 
far from the madding c. 464: 1 c. with quietness ἘΝ $77: 9 fuga ..... aiur8: 1 
in c., business secret .. .463:13 he os pnecys nor Ο. nor Culpam majorum ‘posteri 
no worse guide than τ. 464: 2] crum ..... 2487: 8 ἴωσι... 1838: 7 
nothing moderate pleasing hired Moe ac. of bread . δῖ χ᾽ ς. poena premit comes. 1918:10 
toc, wee eee 463:12 nor c. nor crum ........ Sore invitat c. peccatum peaerestt 777: 2 
we ao with the τ. . .. 1808: 5 | upperec. .... .. .....00, 2154: 9 | Culprit condemns self ὁ 
will she pass in ac. . . 464: 4] Crux: υδὶ ς., ibi lux ...... $9: 9 day of offence 1968: 8 
Crowds never guided by CY. τ τε λον νος 221488 Cultivation: sweet is c. of 
feason ww se 464: 2 | ς, arts and learning ‘down 1863: 4 fields . .... 760: 9 
c. spenk in heroes 5... 1197: § | ¢. before you are hurt ....466: 1 | Cultro: sub c. linquit ... 1317: 6 
far f from the clank of c. ..464: t | c. it up or run it down ....1863: ¢ | Culture .-..... Ὁ Ὁτν ιν τν εν 46 
Crowdy, rey it dance ..... 483: § c. my eyes out .......... 466: 4 aac. comes, faith goes 469: 4 
cioaing oct ἘΠ δεος: 2-§ ς. to show their good hearts 1210:13 ς., acquaintance with best 409: 2 
3. e red cock ....... 376: 2 | c. with one eye, laugh with ς. and varnish different 469: 3 
teach c., for I gobble =the : 6 other ...... weve vee 8986: 6 | ς. ends in a headache ee 2 
Crown .......... far c. to Lochow .......... 406: 2 | ς. if butcher were surgeon 469: 2 
cleave to c. tho’ on bush ..464:14 good c. half the battle 467: 89 ς. in attitude to the job ..469: 2 
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Culture, continued 
c. is passion for sweetness 


and light .. . ὡς gagSiir 
c., to be happily at home 

with one’s own mind . Bee I 

steer clear οἷς. . 

Cultus pectora roborant . ΤῊΣ: 3 
Cumini sector ............ 1§90:10 
Cummin-splitter ......... 1§90:10 
Cunctando restituit rem ... §45:31 
Cunctator: delayer $45: = 


Cuneus: malo nudo, malus c. ae : 


asc. asadead pig ....... 470: 9 
as c. as an old ἫΝ ΤΑ ΤΣ os 470: 9 
as c. as fast and loose ....122: ς 
cold and c. from north .. .469:13 
c. art of hiding defects ....470: ἃ 
c. baffles c. ..... ..... 4609: 9 
c. better than strength ....470: 4 
c. borders upon ill craft . | 469: 6 
ς. is crooked wisdom 469: 6 
c. is mo burden ο....... 470:10 
c. is sense of weakness ....469: 8 
c. is want of capacity 469333 
c. man steals a horse . 856: 8 
c. that can live and hold 
peace . 13:19:10 
hurtful when c. pass for 
wise ..469: 7 
if cannot be wise, he c. 4702 5 
more c. than one, not all 4609:13 
of all treasure c. is flower 1320: 3 
toc. man, c. and a half 4609: 9 
too ὁ. for one, not for all . &34: 1 
too c. for the hook 409:10 
too mich c. undoes 470: 2 
weak in courage, strony in 
ς. . 469: 8 
what does c. gain by c. . &81:12 
CUO ....... ἐφ πες ες 470 
ς. and can 471: 3 
c. fell from hand as he was 
smitten 21 30: ς 
c. in hand worth all besides 471: 2 
e. mm pate mile in gate aoa: 12 
c. of death already drained 502:11 
c. of the creature 632: 3 
c. rowers .. ........-. 4a70:01 
c.too low :....«-ς 470:14 
drunk of Circe’s ς. Se SERRE 2 
full c. carried steadily 471: 4 
fuller the c. sooner the spill 1032: 4 
he has ac. tou much 470:14 
life’s enchanted c. 38: 6 
many things between c. and 
mouth 2130 


my c. runneth over 
remove this c. from me 
such ac.. such a cruse 
to kiss the c. 
Cupar maun to C. 
Cupboard love seldom true 142: 
miv belly cries c. 168: 


te 

we 

= 
εἶν ΝΠ oe be te oe 
φιν os te ee) 


CUOIG: slates sco es een 471 

best wits soonest caught by 

C. .1485: 9 
C., blind as stoon 471: 6 
ἊΝ crept in at pocket-hole 471: 7 
C. is a blind gunner ...471: ς 
C. is a crafty child 471210 
C., little Ἐτεσιεε god ...... 4γι: ς 
C., tiny but mig a . 4721:12 
C. too hard for Hercules. 470i 
drinks of C.’s nectar cup 471: 


some C. kills with arrows 471:13 
cerns Adam C. shot so trim 471: 5 
iditas novarum rerum 1680: 4 
ugere ¢. regnum est vin- 


cere §53:13 
instructs inopia est in di- 

νι ¢. ....... 1039: ς 
quod vult c. cogitat . .1039: ς 
radix malorum est c. ..... 1608: 1 
Cupido dominandi .-. 2013: 8 
Cupientium: nil c., peto .§%3: 2 
Cupiunt: quod refugit, mut- 

tae ¢. 2592: 8 
Cupping: learns c. on necks 

of orphans .—s—iésé«éjé«wj’™’”’T:Cy¥yWENs . a. Bs: 18 


Cups: in flowing ce. teeny 


remembered ...... 1658: 1 
ΟΣ theirc, ©... 470513 
Cupshotten: somewhat c. . 640: 

Cur: brabbling c. sore ears ..604: é 
Cura facit canos ........... 287:12 
c., Ut valeas ............ 1100211 
lapis core. «wwe ee 131s: 6 
post equitem sedet atra ς.  aS7it4 


Curae leves locuntur, in- 
gentes stupent ........ or hy 9 
Curam: ejicte ex animo c. ..288: 3 
Curas: O c. hominum a88: 1 
Curate licks knife bad for 
clerk ο...... . . 964: 9 
Curb: pice ac. on your anger 6y: 9 
Cure: better toc. at neal 
ning §86:12 
ς. is not worth the pain ον 1942: 2 
ς. worse than disease 1952: 6 
discover cause, discover c. ..§85:13 
have c. in one’s sleeve .1980:12 
kill or c. 1952: τ 
purt of c. to wish to be 
cured ... 4858: 2 
past c., past care IgS0: 9 
Cured: what can't be ς., 
endured 683:12 


Cures come dificult and hard 586:11 
desperate cuts, desperate c. 195: § 
Curtew must not ring tonight 495: 1 


c. tolls the knell 495: 
Curia curarum genetrix [υ32:12 
Curiosa felicitas 2235: 1! 
Curiosae loquentes quae non 
upurtet τοι 2:11 
Curiost: ambo belle c. τοι 11:13 
Curious: be not c. unneces- 
sarily 472: 3 
not for me to be over c. 472:12 
Curlosity ............. ..471 
ς. ryan | of the soul 473: ! 
detestable in religion 472: 3 
evil orivinal with man g72ir4 


ς. 

Cc. 

c. incontinency of the spirit 473: 1 
c. is another name for hupe 473: 1 
c. is born of jealousy 
ς 
ς 
ς 
ς 
ς 


|! 473: 1 
. is endless and restless 472: 8 
. is all manners 472: 8 


. 18 spiritual drunkenness 473: 1 
. killed the cat 472: 9 
472: 7 
472:12 
472: 8 
472:14 
960:12 


. turns back on curious 
will always hurt women 
envy and idlene-s beyot c. 
Hrst emotion in mind, c. 
gir) who had fittle c. 
that low vice, c. $72: 4 
this disease of c. 472: 1 
too much c. lost Pararlise 472: 2 
women's c. great as man’s 472:12 


Curl: train that winter c. 1054: 2 
Curly-locks 1052: 1 
Currantoe: true as ac. 2380'10 
Current: take the c. when it 
serves 1724:10 
Currentum incitare 1182: 9 
Currus bovem trahit .290: 9 
Curs: yelping c. raise mas- 
tiffs τὰ 6rr: 3 
Curse ............. woe. 473 
. and be cursed 47 3:31 


ς 
ς, causeless shall not come 
ce. God and die 

c. of Cromwell 
ς 
ς 
ς. 


ve 8 ee 


of Rome. 4673: 
of wise man fulfilled 


2 

9 

4 

will slay 473: 4 

ill-grounded c. lie 474: 1 

let not c. have little value 473: 4 
my c. upon your venom’d 

stang 2353: 4 

never care ἃ ς, uk eae 73:7 

not worth a tinker’sc. ... 2641: 9 

Cursed: be c. and not curser 473: 4 

4 


c. in bis mother's wily ὁ 255: 
c. with bell, book, and can- 
dle 474: 
may he be c. wherever he be 473: 
Curses are a kind of prayers 583: 9 
c. e€ome to roost wee te 


CUSTOMS 


Curses, continued 


c. light upon head ........ 473:18 
ς. not loud but deep ...... 474: 3 
c. prove choke-pears ...... 47γ3:1:1 
Cursing: as he loveth c. so 
let it come to him ...... 473:11 
c. returns to curser ...... 473:11 
fall c. like a very drab . 2256: 7 
eussum: nec velocium esse 
eo Be νὰ 1930: 2 
Cittain lecture .......... 1380: 3 
draw c. of repose .. 1085: 7 
raw the c., the farce is 
pla τ οο ..... 1398: 2 
keep the duwn ........ 1808: a 
Cushion: beside the ς. 1474: ς 
brought to bed of ac. ....474: 7 
forty weeks with a c. 474: 7 


miss the c. oe ee 
never had c., don't miss it 14960: 9 


put him beside the c. ..... 474: ὁ 
Queen Marie's ς. ...... 474: 7 
wide οἱ the ς. 474: ς 
Custard: eat in dreams c. of 

the day 623: ς 
Custodes: quis” custodiet 

Ipsus c ee 2499: 7 
Custom .......{νννννννον 5 


all buried in grave uf c. ..477: ἢ 
ancient c. force of nature 
as the c. is 

bad c. better broken ἐκρεῖ Sg 
conmmand of c. is great 
c. becomes men's nature 
c. but an ancient error 
c., empress of the wurld 
c. governs all things 

c. governs human actions 
c. harder than nature 

c. has the force of law 
c. hath made it easiness .477: 
Cc. 18 a great tyrant 


ς. is angel yet in this ...... 477: 
c. is another law ....... 475 
ς. is another nature ..... 475 
ς. is guide of ignurant ... 476 
c. is held as law 1370 
c. ts stronger than all 470 
c. is stronger than nature 475 
c. kills by feeble dint 477 
c., lord of all mortals 476 
c. makes all things easy 477 
ς. makes dotards of us all 475: 
ς. makes everything famil. 


lar 755:}: 


c. makes munsters ‘of us all 474: ἃ 
ς. more honored in breach 476: 3 
c. of the country 477): ἃ 
c., plague of wise men 470: 10 
c. reconciles tu everything 475: a 
c., that unwritten law 485: 7 
c., the world's great idol 470: 10 
c. tow hard fur comscrence 476: 2 
ς. whereof memory runnech 475. ὃ 
c. will make best easy $77.1 
cut off leg of ill c. $78° 5 
good ᾿ς. surer than law 475: 7 
reat is the furce of c. 470: 7 
iil ς. must be broken 475: 4 
nothing greater than c. 476: 7 
nothing hard but c. makes 

easy ieee 477: ἃ 
that monster, c. .......... 477: 1 
tyrannous is c. ..... : 4γ6:1:1ι: 
tyrant <0 (0 a ib eanes 476:t1 
Customer: awkward c. ... 477: 7 
c. is always right ........477: 9 
funny co ...,.. ἐνῶ 7.2 
pretty hard ς. ..... ee i sae: 
tough c. ...... ἐφ φως ἐρῶν 4771. 
URI οὐῦϑ,03,. «τ ν νιν νιν οτος 477: & 
Customers: long time be- 

tween c, : 632: 9 
queer c. 477: ἶ 
Customs of today different 476: 
deep meaning in old c. (477: 3 
different c. different pur: 

suits 475: 4 
follow c. of city to which 

you come . .... aoo8: 8 


CUSTOS 


led 


Customs, continued 


ill c. seldom forgotten 476: 1 
nice c. curtsey to kings .477: 4 
old c. are good c. 477: 3 
so many countries 80 many 
eee ae εν. 4751 4 
with c. we live well 475: 7 
Custos fratris mei sum ego 248: 3 
GUC ec canes ee seine 477 
Ce α« SWE . bea ante es 478: & 
c. above πὸ. ..... bee ogo ς 
c. and come again ........478: 9 
ς. and dried ...... νον .47711} 
ς. behind ww, εν eee 478: 1 
c. direct 47%: 4 
c., English institution. 478: 4 
c. for the simples ........ 478: 6 
c. high shines L478: 43 
c. it out oo Cae tats oes 478: 2 
c. of their jib .. 478: 7 
c., or give me the bill 477:10 
σι up . 478: 3 
he had c. me ever since. 478: 4 
most unkindest c. of all τ241τ::ς 
near c. to heaven 477112 
short Ὁ. 477:10 
short c. often wrong c. 24608:11 
Cute curando operata 81: ἃ 
Cutpurse of the empire 2299: ¢ 
Cute: ne short ¢c. in Nature 477112 
Crclops: gift of the C. 952: ἃ 
Cyeno: loto candidior Ὁ, 2487: 5 
migro sinutlima c. 2255: 3 
Cymbal: become as ἃ tin- 
kling oc. 320: 7 
Cynara’: T have been faithfu! 
to thee ©. 1477: 7 
under reign of C. a4: 6 
CYOIG sa oer eee νρνρωνως 478 
c. knowe value of nothing 479: 2 
c. sees things as they are 479: 2 
from the (ἡ. tub ιγΆδιτο 
pluck (Ὁ. hy the penne wer SUES 
roval c. 47%:10 
Cynicism: hate cc. . . $79: 1 
c, dandyisin 479: 1 
Cynics happy in making bar. 
ren 478.01 
Cynosure of all eyes T3Riit 


Cynthia of this minute 
Cypress, fair leaf, no fruit 2370: ἃ 


D 


7): never use big, bie ἢ. 

Dabhbler in art of talking 

Dahitur: omni entm habenti 
εἰ. 1089:12 


2ξες: 8 
2277: 1 


Daddy wouldn't buy me ἃ 

bows wow 60): ς 
dig deep to bury d. 560116 
Dads: raw d. make fat lads 769:16 
Daemontiim habet 6O3: 6 
Daffodils: it’s raining d. 1722 α 
Dagger. .......... owner sald 


heareth εἶ. in sleeve 


. pes § 
εἰ, of lead 479: 4 
A. of lead in ivory scabbard Pee 2 
A. with dudgeon-haft 1349:12 
T wear not my d. in my 
mouth bs 
stabhed with Bridport ὦ. 1068: 
take d. and drown self 479. 
wooden d. in painted sheath 470: . 


2617: 7 

4 

7 

$ 

Daggers: at d. drawing 476: 6 
3 

3 

ς 


doin men’s smiles A790. 3 
T will «peak do to her =. a18q:1; 
ill] plaving with short d. ... .479: 

looking d. 479: 3 


speak d. but use none 
Dainties: brings out d. un- 
bought 761: ἃ 
ἃ. of great tears of poor 1853:14 
who ἢ. love heggars prove 479:10 


Daintiest last end aweet 46: 4 
Daintv makes dearth 479: 9 
A. thing would have ἢ. dish 1429: 9 
Iyvic : (0 lean at ad 1060: 4 
Yallianee: Adam ‘gan Eve 

to fo move 1498: 6 
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Dalliance, continued Dancing, a ee 


have d. in a womin’s arms 1495: 6 past our d. days ..... 482: ς 
primrose path of ἡ. 1495: 6 through d. maidens have 
silken d. in wardrobe lies 2664:10 been unmaidened 481:13 
aweet d. keeps wrinkles Dandin, vous l’avez voulu 52: 9 
away 1495: 6 | Dandy: all fine and d. 
Dam: devil and his d. 566: 4 | Danger ........... ee 48 
not worth a tinker’s d. 2644: § against d. be prepared .1873: 4 
Dame: la belle d. sans merci 2164: 7 all not lost that is in d. 484: ! 
Damn braces, bless relaxes 2255: 8 always d. for those afraid 48 4:10 
d. with faint praise 1864: 8 as soon as life there’s d. ..484: 2 
like a parson’s d. 2255: 8 better pass d. than fear (485: 7 
never use a big, big ἢ. 2255: 8 d. and delight on one stalk 393: 8 
not worth a two-penny d. 2644: ς d. best remedy for d. . 485: 3 
tinker’s d. 2332: 5 ἡ. comes when despised ..485: 1 
Damna consueta minus mo- d. deviseth shifts ..485:10 
vent . 18: 1 ἢ. from hunger to avoid . 484:10 
Damnant quod non intellt- d. gives spice to pleasures 484: 7 
gunt 1220: 3 d. is generally in delay ..546: 7 
Damned if you do, d. if you d. is sauce for prayers 484: 7 
don't §37: 8 d. man fears. of that he will 
he that doubts is d. ον .A99%17 die 786: § 
Damns: not care three d. . 1237: 3 d. never overcome without 
Damocles: sword of D. ....2264: 7 d. 485: 3 
Damon to his Pvthias 900: 4 d. next door to security 484: 4 
Dan to Beersheba —s....... 479:11 d. of the seat in the prow . 1033: 6 
Danaé loved a shower 1473: 6 d. past, saint forgotten 485: 6 
Danaids’ jar, to fll 2462: ἃ d. remembered works de- 
Danaos: timeo D. et dona light . 484: 8 
ferentes : 1038: 8 d. slight, not slight 483501 
Dance’ all are not merry d., spur of all great minds 483:14 
that d. 480: 6 delightful to look upon d. 485:14 
beating floor in the d. 4831: dread least nearest d. 485: 9 
d. after her pipe 483: 6 familiarity with d. gives 
d. at end of a rope 1069: 3% contempt for d. . 786: 6 
ἃ. attendance 482: ἃ fear ἃ... alwavs feel it 4Ὅ8Ἅ 4ττὸ 
d. barefoot on wedding day 482: 7 fear d. seldom feel it 4X3irs 
εἰ, Barnaby 481: 2 fear nothing but ἡ. 786: ἃ 
ἃ. naked in a net 48112 fear of d. makes d. aRgito 
ἃ. of death 483: 1 fear of d. worse than d. 787: 7 
d. on the ropes 1069: 3 he that seeks d. perishes 2378: 4 
ἃ. on the top of nothing 1049: 3 love ἃ perish therein “32:12 
d. only to own pipe 483: 4 more d., more the honor  483:13 
ἡ. the Tyburn rig 432: 9 needless d. devil’s martyr 434: 3 
d. to every fiddle 483: 7 not in wars, not out of ἡ. .484: ς 
d. ta every fool’s pipe 483: 7 out of debt, out of d. ς 29:14 
ἡ. upon the air Leh Α82:1 9 out of this nettle. ἃ. 2023: 7 
d. without ἃ fiddle ΔἈ 2 share one d.. one safety 2407:12 
devil taught women to ἃ, 481: 4 stand still. never meet d. 482: 9 
either d. well or quit §36: 3 stupid to let d. come near 4&5:12 
Id. with the dancers 548:11 sweet is ἃ . 4[84.: 7 
I will not d. because I will there 1s d. in delay §46: 7 
not d. 2577: 8 thou hast made d. thy call- 
if you d. you must pay ing 14085: ς 
piper 1798: 9 to escape ἃ. show no fear = 485: ς 
neither d. nor hold candle 481210 with d. rises courage 436: ς 
no longer pipe, no longer d. 483: 2 without d. game grows cold 484: 7 
now you can d 480: 3 | Dangerous to guard what 
on with the ἡ. “ἕο: ς pleases many 485: 2 
pipe summer, d. winter 4830: 3 everything d. to fearful 484210 
she knew all the old d. 481: 6 | Dangers: blind d. by land 
song and d. 2103:14 and sea 4q84i12 
sweet to d. to violins 482: 9 constant ἃ. breed contempt 4&5: ἃ 
those move easiest who d. despised grow great 4&5: 1 
have learned to d. 2654: 3 ἃ. foreseen prevented AS31158 
to d. in hemp 1068: 2 d. overcome with d. «Ἄς: 3 
ἴω d. in the dark ..... “82:1 dares d. overcomes them 485: ς 
to d. out of time $81: 3 fears more d. bring Αϑ4:τὸ 
to ἡ. well advances little «481: ς through so many d. ..... 485313 
to set foot in another's ἃ. 1ss5:12 unseen d. worst ....... 4a&s5: 4 
what ad. she has led me 482: 4 | Daniel, a second ἢ. ..... 2535: 6 
when you go tod. take heed «ὅτι 1 D. come to judgement a&sitA 
you d. im ἃ. net g8i:t2 ἢ. had a great reputation φᾷς τό 
you'll d. upon nothing 10690: 3 1). in the hions’ den g&5215 
Dancer: better ἃ. worse man 480: 4 | Dare, will, keep silence 486: 1 
greater feol, better ἡ. 480: 4 do if vou ἡ. §aQ:tl 
Dancers better heels than Id. do all becomes a man 386: 2 
heads 4130: 4 letting I d. not wait 300: 4 
d. ennoble what is coarse 481: 9 | take a d., rage ἐπα" 486: 4 
in fiddler’s house, all ἃ. 481: ς what man d.. 1 d. δι Δ 
Dances: Congress does not what men d. do, daily do 540: ς 
march. ἡ. αϑιυῖτι what they d. dream ὁ 
d. well when fortune pipes 483: 9 to do ος 2306218 
he d. like an angel 480: 2 | Dared him to his face 486: 4 
Oancing .........-.-.5-. 480 greatly failed, greatly d. 486: 6 


d. in the air after death toc: 3 
d. lost Baptist’s ποιὰ... 48t:13 
d.. nursery of bastardy ... be 13 
εἰ. on a volcano... a82: 6 
love d. dance among thorns 482° 3 3 


Dares: he d. not for his ears 486: 7 
he ey prevails who d. a86: 1 
Daring .......--.-eseeees 486 
blind fortune follows blind 
d. .. 870: 6 
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Daring, continued 


d. leads man to heaven ....486: 5 
over-d. is ἃ vice .......... 486: 3 
Dark: afraid to go home in 
Gen ge sik) oc eee vace es 487: 7 
al! cats are ery in the d. 487: ἐξ 
sd. as wolf's mouth ...... 487: 
μὰ d. as black hogs, hell, 
itch, sin, ete. ...... 487: 8~13 
as d. as inside of cow... .487:13 
as good be in d. as with- 


out light 
between the d. and daylight ap: 2 : 
d. was night as pitch . 
d. with excessive bright 488: . 
done in d. appears in light $37: 9 
good in d. as without light 487: 5 
grope in d., find what 

would not 
groping for things in d. 


“196: ἐν 


in the d. all blemishes hid 488: 
keep it ἃ... ... 1... ee. 87: 
so d. couldn't see hand .487: 6 
walk in d., break shins ....486:10 
Darker than night ........ 487311 
Darkest before dawn ..... 489: 
d. directly under candle . . 486: 
Oarkneas .......... .....486 
Cimmerian ἀ. .. ....... 486:15 
d. a thing of comfort... 486:14 
d. enfolded his eyes 506: 8 


αἰ. our guide, despair leader 554: 2 
d., thou art my light 196:14 
d. was upon face of deep 486:11 
d. which may be felt 486: 9 
go even to the land of d. 512: 9 
in d. runaway beats pursuer 801: 1 
in d. there is no choice 487:14 


men loved d. rather than 

light 487: 2 
no light. but d. visible 486:13 
sees enough who d. sees 486:13 


them that sit in d. 196:14; 487: 3 
Dorling: better old man’s d. 1542: 


mama’s ἃ. milksop hero 1626: 8 
nature’s d. 1661: 6 
she is the d. of my heart 52: 6 


Dart: cast ad. without aim $0: 1 
golden d. kills where it 


Pieases 988: 6 
Dastard: he that dallies a a. bias 
Dat: bis d. η cito d. 96: 3 
nil d. quod non habet 9$3:80 
sero d., qui roganti d. 954: 6 
Nate: eat d., throw away 

stone .2396: 4 
if heaven drops d., open 

mouth . ..87aa: 3 
Date et dabitur vobis . 948: 7 


Date-stone props up water: 


jar . 1034: 4 
Osten: receive d. for my figs ἰδῇ: Δ 
two kabs οὗ d., one of stones 392: ς 
Danhing: there is craft in 

ἡ. 1740: 4 
Oaughter .............6-. 488 
bring d. up as clinging 


vine 7 
d. deceptive treasure 4 
d. empty and fine. 25 ιι 
d. of debate discord sows 428: 3 
d., troublesome possession 489: 4 
Duke of Exeter’s d. 9 
fair d.. foul tail 489: 3 
for the begetting of lawful 

a I give to thee 


, τ! 
ied: ‘6 marry d. well mat tye 
married to gunner’s d. 19t6:12 
marry d. to old, prostitute 488: 4 
marry your when you 


os owe 


can... : .2162:10 
mother and d. 1627: “97-1628: 6 
my d. is my ὦ, δῇ days of 

her life ......... , 31062:12 
raise baker’s d. to portion 116: 6 
runaway d. loses her ἡέαύρις 2162: 9 
Scavenver’s d. 9 


stern 4. of voice of God 
stubborn d. of stubborn sire 489: 7 


Daughter, continued 


to win begin with 
mother. ........... 1628: 2 
βόε ἐμ κὴ unmanageable 
ἀν της 488: 8 
when d. ‘stolen, shut pep- 
per-gate  ........ 1349: 8 
younger d., more love you 489: 1 
Daughters: all the d. of 


father’s house .. $89: 
d. and fish no keeping wares 489: 
d. of the horse-leach .. 14git 
d. of Israel are handsome 488: 


d. of Zion are haughty . .2562: 
ives his d. his estate .. 949 
eep pure d.  ...... 

marry your d. betimes 488 

no thief like five ἃ. .... 489: 

David: King D. and King 

Solomon ............. 1303 


Davie Debet i in parlor .. 
Davy Jones's locker 2092: 
Daw knows nothing of lyre 1148: 
Daweock among the doctors 1008: 
Dawn 489 
always darkest before d. 
cold gray d. of morning 
after. 037: 8 
d. that sets folks to work 
ἃ. uphfts eyelids white 
d. when men a reason go 
to bed 
fair-tressed d. 489:10 
men saw ee called it 4. 
may show’ happy 
τον bngered ἃ ᾿ 


coeeeaereee 


a 
οο 
oS 
ah Ons 2 AMN CSD Ch OD 


eeenoeoevrseeeeserveeevesve 


489:15 


eeerreesceave se 


and will be one “at latter ἃ. 2658:12 
all's alike at latter ἃ. 498: 4 
be the d. never so long 494 :10 
better the d., better deed 493: 3 
cold d. when Boston gets 


left 225: ὃ 
come d. after the fair 1349: 9 
count every d. as thing won 490: 6 
daily the following d. is 

worse 2341: 1 
darkest ἃ. pass’d away ΩΣ 9 
d. διὰ night 1687: 4 
d. breaks not, it is my heart 1746:14 
d. can prostrate greatness 493: 8 
d. confluence of eternities 493: 5 
d. differs not from eternity 493: 5 
d. follows murkiest night  393:12 
d. has a bundred pockets 492: § 
d. heroic when it breaks 493: ; 
d. is ἃ miniature cternity 493: 8 
ἃ. is not more innocent 24811 
d. is pushed out by d. 492: 1 
d. is short, work long . 97:9 
d. long to be remembered 494: 1 
d. melting away like snow 492: ἃ 
d. night's 'scapes doth open 27: Ω 
d. of doom : 8 
d. of fortune like harvest d. 894: 7 
d. of judgment ......... 495: 3 
d. of reckoning ......... 49S: § 
d. of retribution ......... 496: 1 
d.of wrath i... . . 495510 
d., peeping from the east .1624:11 
d. still while sun shines .490: 9 
ἃ. that 1 was born . . 490: 7 
d. that shall burn as oven 557: 3 
d. to be born and d. to die 523: 9 
d. to be marked with white 

stone... - 4218: αὶ 
d. to come longer than year 

gone 
d. unto d. wttereth speech 1489: 3 
d. we long have looked for 733: 2 
death's d. is doom’s day 495: 9 


do not reckon ἃ, not thine 490: § 


dreadful d. of doom 495:10 
each d. is a little life 493: 4 
each has his appointed d. 412: ἶ 
end of a perfect ὁ. . 494: 

every d. hest d. in year 490: 6 
every d. brings ita bread 212: 6 
every d. brings new licht 4φο:1ς 
every d. cometh night 494:10 


Day, continued 


every d. hath its night ....1687: 2 
every d. is not holy d. ....490:10 
every d. is not Sunday ....490:10 
every d. leaf in history ....492: 2 


everything must have its d. git: 8 
fear what a d. gives .493: 8 
for ever and a d. 709:12 


God blessed the seventh d. ao20:10 
good d. will not mend Hien 493: 2 
he knowcth not what d. wil 

bring forth 922: 
I have lost ad... 494: 
I wonder what d. of week §10: 
kind εἰ. comes after night 392:1 
lay up for a rainy d. 491: 
let d. perish wherein born 184: 
let me go, for d. breaketh 65:1 
longed for d. is at hand 494: 
longest se come to end 49S: 
dongest ἢ ., Shortest night 493: 
make each d, critique on last 493: 
neither dread nor desire 

last d. S16: 1 
never a d. of complete evil 491: 4 


=a=Own~ 0 & Oe = Www 


never bad d. that had good 
night 1OROi14 
night and εἰ. 1686:15 


no 4. but has its clouds = 491: 2 
no d. without its Jine 492: y 
no d. without some grief 401: 2 
of one d. to make two 1087: 3 
on a good d., good words 492: 6 
one d. brings one man down 493: 8 


one d. brings what year 

cannot 494: ς 
one εἰ. well spent better 490: 8 
people live only for the ἃ. 2336: 2 
perverse and adverse d. 492: 7 
praise d. at night 491: ἃ 
pratse the d. when it is over §26: 9 
rainv <l. 491: 8 
see d. ata little hole 1η1: ς 


single d. casts duwn mighty 376:13 
sleep d out of countenance 1687: 3 


so foul and fair a ἡ. 492: 7 
supreme d. has come 494: 1 
supreme d., inevitable hour g12: 7 
think that d. lost 494: 3 
this is my buev d. goa: ἃ 


though d. be never so long sgiito 
to a fair ἡ. open window 401: 8 
to live in sight of d 43Zi14 
until the d. break 401: 7 
what one d. gives another 

takes 491: “ 
who seeth thee by d. will 

not seek thee by night 1687. 1 


golden i of golden deeds 492: 
coe Ὅ6. vs 498: 
aleyon d. 490: 
happy d. ore here again “so7gias 


Day-dreams 622: 4 
PF isllioe burn ἡ. 49%" 4 
peter: put out candle 280: 4 
ve ights: shake d. out 496: 2 
Days: best of all ways to 
lengthen our d. £687: } 
better d2 i e 493: 
between two ds ....... 490: 3 
chaw-and-spit ὦ, μενον. 693: 9 
dancing d. are done . . 482: 4 
. lengthen. cold strength. 
ens 494: 7 
d. longer, storms stronger 494: 7 
d. of forty-nine 492: 4 
d. of mortals are deathlessa 1224:10 
d. of old and d. of gold 492: 4 
ἃ. swifter than ahuttle 492: 1 
d. that are no more 
493: 9; 3759: 8; 1988: ° 
d. that make wus happy 
make us wine so7ultt 
drunken d. hive tomorrows 637: 8 
dullest of dull- sey ἐν 492: 3 
ἰῳλάμθν any. good ἃ. .. 491: 6 
former tter than these 75: 3 
4 
9 
Ἵ 


horse-and. buggy d. 493: 9 
lenpth of ἢ ἰπ her right 
hand 2§97:10 


DEA 


se nee ome ee eee eee re σ«Ἃἀστικσσσσι». 


Days, continued 

live laborious 4. .......... 755: § 

live out inglorious d. .494: 2 

long d. no happier than 
s! ort : ...490: 2 

man’s d. are numbered 1410: 5 


-- ee SR -.“.......-»».ὄ ... 


melancholy d. are come .. .108:17 
my d. among dead are 
passed 21§: 9 


my d. are gone “wandering 494: 4 
my d. are in yellow leaf ..32: 
my d. are swifter than 
weaver’'s shuttle 
my salad d. when I was 
green 1039:15 
on unhappy, happier d. wait 489:14 
one of these d. 490311 
our d. are asa shadow ... 492! Ϊ 
praiser of the d. past .... 75: 3 
red-letter d. 
sad d. pase slowly 
sing of ἡ. that are gone .. 44: 1 


«Τ 400 :10 


though ἃ. long, short 492: 1 
unlucky d. 1492: 4 
use to the full thy ἡ. 1413: 8 
we have seen better ἡ. $03: 6 
Dea certa 6... Q8<s: 1 
mncessu patuit ἡ. ἐς 98s: 1 


Dead: as ἃ. as doornail, 
herring, mackerel, mut- 
ton, stone, etc.  §07:10 508: 1 


as d. as Queen Anne 607:14 
hrave men ne'er warred 

with ὦ, .  . Satta 
bury 1]. with jollity .... gazing 
call him not blest til ἃ. .. 527: 1 
doand ,one i... 504: 4 
ἡ. and in his grave .... gn4: 4 
«αἴ. are always praised . Φ21:1| 
d. are always wrong .. §Otr82 
ἡ. are d. $00: 7 


d. are the best counsellors sor: 1 
ἡ. as Adam ite” cesta 
d. can tell no tales ....... 69S: ς 
d. don't hite 
d. doth no harm, 
d.. for a ducat, ἃ... 
d. have no friends 
d have no righta . .... 501:12 
doohave rest from pain 
d. have werld of therr own 1418: 4 
d. maketh moan 
d. men tell no tales 
d. on the field of honor . 520: 2 
d. ride fast 
dd. to grave, living to loaf 1419: 7 
d. with d., living to loaf 1417: 7 
destroy not good name of 
ἡ. 21: 3 
drink heer, tho d. go to bier 1417: 7 
few folke envious of the d. sai: 7 


flout the prostrate ἡ ς21 110 
he who lies on perfumed 

couch ἡ. 1496: 9 
‘ praised the ἃ. already d. 1418: 2 
ιἴ ἡ. he'll eat no bread... 504: 6 
in to belie the d. ον 421: 9 
πάνω of d. with living .1421: 4 
οἱ d, past bury its do. .17g1: 
let the d. bury their d. ....s02: δ 
let the d. care for the ἃ. .1418: j 
let the d. rest in peace Sat: 


life of d. in memory of liv- 

ing .. $00: 
πατεῖν abliquities of ἃ. 
no man d. till he’s d. 
no suffering affects the d. 
not d., but gone before 4 
not good to revile the d. ς2ο: 
once d. no more to be said soo: 
only d. who do not return 
only the d. are silent 
only the d. should do noth- 


δι 

Ὡ 

“ 
RON db δ ὦ TDW & 


§00:10 
poor ee ἃ. laid out again 176: ς 
she is not d., but sleepeth 518: 8 
slander d.; atab him in grave sat: 1 


Pa ae ee ae 


speak not evil of the d. . §20: 7 
speak well of the d. $20: 7 
Stith do ukske tees soa: ς 


ee ne 


Dead, continued 


stone ἡ, hath no fellow . 


604: 5 
tho they died they are not 

: 504: 2 
to he d. better than live .184: 8 


to be d. is freed from sorrow 517: 4 
to d. glory comes ton late 962:11 
to exact ἐπημῖε from the d. 1228: 9 
to talk to the d. 


1337515 
vain to hewail the d. . 4232: 6 
war not with the ὦ. ... 521:10 
weep gently for the ἢ. , .522: κα 
weep ye not for the ἃ. .5§23: 3 


when we're d.. we're d. all 

over 1414: 2 
why bear the d. a avin thes 521: § 
wound not d. with gall ..158: 3 
you anoint ad. man 1349: 3 


Deaf: as d. as beetle, door, 

post, stone, etc. 497: 3--498: 2 
as ἡ, as Corra-linn 498: 1 
ἡ. because not talked of 106. Το 
d. bold in battle. ..496: 8 


d. gains the injury. ἐν 496: 5 
ἃ. on that side 407: 1 
in kingdom of d. one-eared 

king 496: 9 
none so d. as will not hear 396: 6 


thou shalt not curse d. 196:12 
to d., eye is ear 496: 4 
Deafness better than idle 

words ὃ ᾿ 496: 7 
DOGGY oie eS Se ee 498 
d. with others as thou 

wouldst be dealt with zors: 2 
new ἡ. Cee ein cas oie 498: 3 
political d. : fe 498: 4 
square ἡ. 498: ς 
Dear: asd. asa Tew’ s eye 2642: 8 
he that buys d. must sell d. 270: 3 


428: 4 
at farthing 326:13 


most d. what costs most 
not needed d. 


nothing ἡ. if it is good 1877:13 
nothing so das that given 953: 6 
what ts d. hold cheap 1029: 38 
Dearest and nearest 1469: 5 
Dearness gives thing its 

value 428: 4 
Dearth breeds in horse- 

manger 690:10 


wicked to make d. garner 758: 4 
Dearths foreseen come not εὐ aa 


OGath cciseci dese ees . 49 

after d. the doctor 1339: 3 
after ἡ. there is nothing = 1225: 1 
against d. no medicine 1951: 3 
all as d. him dread... 783: 3 
all kept and fed for ἃ. . οι: 6 
at door of d. . §00: 4 
at every hour d. is near .§99: 2 
at the point of §02:11 
heautiful to die own ἡ. g16: ¢ 
better a man more fear of d. sis: ἃ 


hetter is d. than life of van- 


ity ον 7371 4 
black d. seized them. τς 6 
hody of this ἡ. 03: 4 
cease fearing d.. "tis folly 16: 2 


contempt of d. Bienen vir- 


tue wet aa, ta Puce §15:34 

d. a deht κοῦ: 2 

d. a path that must be trod 498 :τὸ 

ἃ. acquits of obligations . 508: 2 

d. admits no appeals .§10: 7 
ἃ. after life doth greatly 

mMease 2136701 

. aime at fairer marks το! § 

. alike to idle and worker 513: 7 

. alone loves not gifts. §09:13 

. and dice level distinctions ¢71: 6 


~ and sun not to be looked 

on SIs: 
and vulgarity two facts sos: 
“a approach so terrible = 516: 
armed with new terror 176: 
hears away the child 624 
ἃ. beginning of another life aoa: rt 
d. better than toilsome life 1416: 8 
εἰ. biteth nat ᾿ S04: 9 
d. bitter in prosperity $00 :10 
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Death, 


DEATH 
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ealiiited 

d. blest whose life is with- 
out repruach 1417: 6 

borders upon our nie 6 23:12 

can’t hanish 


d 

d. 500: 9 
d. comes but once. ..... 499: 4 
d. comes early to all 526: 4 
d. comes even to monument 509:13 
ἃ. comes to young men §24:10 
ἃ. cometh soon or late STE:tt 
d. defies the doctor ..... St2: 1 
d., delightful journey 498:10 


: ‘digs grave at each remove 509: 4 
d. dogs you like shadow 599: ! 
d. easier without thinking 502:10 
d. equal doom to good and 

bad. . : ..5 13: 4 
ἃ. ever hangs over heads . 509: ! 
d. evil because cuts off hope 503: 5 
d., fleeing one life to other 498:11 
d. for many gate of hell  so1r:14 


d. foreseen hatefullest 499: 6 
d. fortunate for the child 503: 1 
ἢ. frees us from 1195 ...517: 2 
d. from bonds sets free §18: 4 


d. good when it ends mis- 
eries ... .§18: 3 
d., great reconciler 617: 9 
d. has often fled from man 01293 
d. has slain the best 
d. hath nothing terrible [ 
d. hath so many doors 503: 6 
d., healing physician, come 517: 1 
εἶ. in misery not premature 503: 1 
2 
& 


d. is a black camel . 499: 

d. is a fisherman . 510: 

ἢ. is a friend of ours ... 517: 6 
d. is a going home $0612 
ἃ. is a pleasant road S04: 2 
ἢ. is an end to troubles .κ517: 2 
d. is an eternal sleep gtk: 9 
ἡ. is an ill 503: § 


d. is at old man’s door ς2ς: 2 


d. 1s beginning of Ife 1318: 6 
ἃ. ts but a longer sleep 2137: ὃ 
d. is but crossing world 498 112 
ἃ. is but nothingness ...1418: ς 
ἃ. ts certain to all . §t2: § 
d. is cure of all diseases 498: 7 
d. is deaf §00: 1 
d. is debt which all must 

pay so8: ς 
d. is end of every worldly 

sore : 2625:30 
d. is everywhere 603: 6 


d. is inn where life ends «οἵ: 8 
ἃ. is line that marks end ςτὸ: 4 
d. is not bitter, but approach 516: 3 


d. 1¢ not fearful, but the 

fear of d. kgs 
d. is not the end of all = 1226: 3 
d. is only an old door . so1:14 


d. is prepared for everyone ¢t1: 9 


d. is rest from labor . -§17: 4 
d. is secret of nature 624 

d. is sure retreat from in- 
famy ..._. 1164: 4 

d. is swallowed up tn vic- 
tory . 1225: 2 
d. is the due of nature 1419: ς 
d. is the end for all . soa: > 
d. is the end of every man sto: 2 
d. is the grand leveller τ: 4 
d. is the longest slee 518: 9 
d. is the remedy for all evils 517: 2 
d. is too much a boon. 318: 2 
d. is working like a mole . so9: 4 
d. keeps no calendar ον 809: § 
d. ἐ icy fingers on brow 505: 9 
d., last best friend giz: 6 

d. pee cruel than expecta: 
Ν ΤΟΝ .§t6: 2 

d. ee to be feared than 
nothing τὰν ΕΘ. 


d. levels all things... $533 4 
d. levels master and slave §13: § 
d. yee in wait on sea and 

.2050: 6 
ἃ. lies on ber like untimely 


frost .......--06- .. 1409: 6 


2718 DEATH 
Death, continued 
d. like best bower anchor .ς12: 6 
d. loves a shining mark ..s01: ς 
ἃ. loves to pluck fairest . sor: ς 
d. makes equal high and low 513: 4 
d. mediciner of ills incura- 

ble ........ Le cae 517: ἴ 
d. mects us everywhere ....509: 7 
d. most beautiful adven- 

ture in life. ... §18: 6 
d. must be atoned by d. ..1968: 5 
ἃ. never respects merit. .§13: 7 
d. never terrible to him 

that knew to live 1419212 
ad. never wholly welcome ..505: 3 
d. observes no ceremony ..505: 7 
d. of a bairn not skailing 338: 7 
d. on lace ..  ....... 00:83 
d. only an incident in life g18: 6 
d. opens the gate of fame 503: 2 


εἰ. overtakes man who flees 501: 7 


d. pays all debts . go8: 2 

d., poor man’s dearest 
friend ......... ..517: 6 

d. a pea ‘hard at your 
ΕΝ, nazi 

d. profanes exes: chee 
thing : . δι: 7 
d. quits all scores” ...§08: 2 
a reaps great and small .§13: 7 
ἡ. refuge for weary men . 518: 1 
d. reveals the eminent .. .§33: 4 
d., rock me asleep ςιϑ:ις 
d. seizes weak and strong 5 $13: 6 
d. separation of soul body 498:13 
ἃ. softens all resentments sa2i:rt 


εἰ. sometimes a punishment 499: ! 
ἃ. snares neither king, duke 513: 7 
d. spares not golden locks 526: 2 
εἰ. squares all accounts . 803: 2 
d. stands ready all ills to 

cure 1428: 6 
ἡ. succor from many ills 517: 2 


d. surprises in midst of 

hones 509: 3 
d. takes best, leaves worst 401: ς 
d. takes no bribes §09:13 
εἰ. takes no denial gto: 7 
d. takes rent of high and low 513: 7 
d. takes servants without 

character sor: 8 
d, the gate of life ξςοι: 4 
d. the healer, reject me not 517: 1 


d. tracketh everything 61:6 
d., true comforter. friend 517: 6 
d. ounloads thee τοῦς: 3 
d. visits each and all .ς1ι1:17 
d. waits for just and un- 

just $13: 7 
d. wears us away ee 41:17 
i. were great joy 498: 6 


d. wh‘ch is common to all s10: 5 
d., which is release from toil ¢15:13 
d. will bring us all up g12: 6 
d. will drag from shelter ςες: 12 
ἃ. will Save his day . $03: § 
d. wilt seize the doctor too 512: 1 
ἃ. with brs thousand doors 503: 6 
d. without phrases .- $04: 1 
debt of ἡ. due from all ..508: ς 
desirable d. to die without 
{ “16: 3 
es 


ear 
despise ἃ. and conquer fear 17: 
die the d. 499: 
die welt always look for a $O9:11 
dire is dark hold of d. $82: 
dishonorable d. an insult 500: 
drag out existence worse 


than d. . , 1420: 
each hour steers nearer ἡ. g09: 
either d. or victory 


eloquent, que ane mixhty d. 414: 
etcrnal d. will be waiting g11: 
every day marches toward d. $09: 
every sou! sneiee: nee ot d. Sit: ς 
ex everywhere ..... 
fanhiul ttrto d. ‘ 
fear d. aa if hobgol.lin $16: 2 
for fear of d. men hate life τις 12 
gowd d. boners whole life gig: ¢ 


8 
2 
2424: 8 
3 
3 
2 


Death, continued 


puieve, for d. of none §aa: § 
cam ΡΨ goa: ς 
ail, d., how welcome ...... 5171: 7 
happier dead than fearing 
ον ΜΝ 516: 2 
he accuses life who strives 
after da eaten se 3420: 6 
he did himself to d. . 2240: 1 
he fears not d. who scorns 
ife... of reg $18: § 
he fled d. and fell into it . gol: 7 
he made d. ladder to skies 519: 7 


he that smiteth man so that 

he dig shall - ut to ἃ. 1640:13 
he who fears oses life 516: 2 
he who has ee near d. 

knows worth of life 1417: 3 
he whose d. friends await 503: 3 
honest d. better than dis- 


honest life . ans 1420: 7 
how can he be frightened 

Dy ds. ... ..... §15:10 
if d. did not ‘exist, invent 502: 


9 
in at the ἡ. : . . §0§: 6 
in d. there is nothing Sour 1419: § 
in d. we are alive .3: § 
in d. we are all made equal 1417: 9 
in midst of life we are ind. 509: 1 
in power of no calamity 
with d. in our own 2239:10 
in sleep of d. what dreams 528:15 
in their d. were not divided goo: 4 
into the jaws of d. ᾿ 
is d. all so sad 
it was the d. of him 
jaws of d 
just as I choose ship, I 
shall choose d. 
last enemy is d. : 
life’s tabs varies, d. is one” 


for all 1417: 6 
like d. upon wires 2301: 4 
live free b Soe sp ieine d. §1$:10 
live mindfu dt. . 09: 8 
living d. 404: 3 
look upon d. with indiffer- 

ence «τό: 2 


men eee d. as children dark Sts: 3 
mode of d. sadder than d. 516: 3 


moment of d. more cruel 
than d .§16: 3 
necessary to invent d. 502: 9 
neither sun nor d. regarded 
without flinching 15: 9 
nigher ἡ. more play .a§: 3 
no escape from d. g!3: 7 


no god found stronger than 


no ome can escape d. grriss 
no remedy arainst d. 19S!: 3 
no suffering beyond d. $22: ς 


nok d. but dying terrible 516: 3 
not d. but fear of ἡ, matters 516: 3 


not d. is dreadful $00: 
nothing certain but d. and 

taxes .3282:10 
nothing more beautiful 

than d. .. ...., g18: 6 
nothing more uncertain 

than hour of (1. .§t0: 1 
nothing s90 sure as d. . 810: 3 


© 4. where is thy sting $236: 2 


O that d. were reward of 
brave : ἘΞ Bae Ὗς μὲ : 7 
οἵ πὸ things feared, least 
G18:23 
ohten cause of d. is fear of 
dying. . ....... g16: 2 
old devourer d. ..... ....90a: 8 
old men go tod. .. ....424:10 
only d. jealous eyes can 
close . ... Ba6g: αὶ 
our ἃ, makes us immortal | .§$23:10 


pale d., with ere step ς 7 
paseed from d. unto life . se 
prace, ἃ. wit repentance aie: ; 


phy ty you, d. to us 9.5 ts 
plume hice ty feathers of ἀ. ς 2 
eee d. ty pti 710 
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Death, continued 


report of my d. cxegperavcn 7i7: § 
rich and poor go alike to d. 513: 7 
sense of d. most in appre- 


hension τό: 2 
shape of d. ever where 122.809! 7 
shun d. is my advice 00: 8 
sooner or later ἃ. awaits gins 
speak me fair in d. gat: 9 
sudden and nnenveried Ν 

best 819: 6 
sure physician d. © ...... S17: 4 
sweet is d. forevermore . 517:16 
there is d. in the pot ....1840: © 
there is no ἃ. 1220: ἃ 
there is no d. without sin 2110: 6 
these have nut hope of d. . 500: ς 
this fell sergeant, d. 512: 4 
thou hast d. in thy house 523: 2 
thousand doors open to ἅ. .503: 6 
to be d. on anything . $0013 
to die a dog’s d. . 499: § 
to fear d. more cruel than_ 

to die 616: 2 
to wish for d. coward’s 

Bit τ τος 2239:12 
until d., all is life .. 1417: 8 
untimely d. 506: 1 


up creeps d. upon us 5992 9 
we yawn, we go, that is d. 
what can they suffer who 
fear not ἀ. . ξῖς το 
what man who dreads” not 
d. can be a slave $15:10 
when εἰ. makes his arrest, yo 512: 4 


when d. puts out our flame s00: 9 
where dues not fear of d. 

enter $16: 4 
why fear d. mother of rest 517: 4 
within two inches of d. δορι: 3 
wretched to long for d. 403: 
Deaths: feel thousand d. 

fearing one $36: 2 
what d. we suffer ere we 

ie wt : grgiit 
Debate: ......«Ὁονννενννον $28 
better to d. without settling 528: 3 
d. and beat the bush 1211: 7 
ἡ. destrovs despatch «Δ: 
αἰ. is) masculine 417: 6 
Rupert of d. ς28: 2 
skilled to d. their orders 284: 7 
Delmuchery is exhausted 489510 
Debit: Davie D. in parlor 630: ς 
Debet: qui mihil ἃ, lectores 

non {πιεῖ ς«20:τῖ 
Dehito: paga d., fa capitale gag: a 
Debt ...... eng eee .628 


better luss at sea than d. 


at land .§3t: ὦ 
better suppertess than d. 5428: & 
care never paid ounce of d. 288. 4 
confess d. and beg days = 529:16 
ἃ. and gratitude different §29: 5 
d. heavy burden to honest §29:16 
d. is a preceptor $29:32 
d. is an evil conscience  g§jo:; 3 
εἰ. is better than death ....§ 30:83 
d. is bitter slavery aes 521: 7 
d. is mother of folly ...., 5329: 9 
d.is slavery .  .... 221:11 
d. is the worst poverty .§30: 2 
d. of death due from all go8: § 
d. of nature .$31:t3 
d. pay hg at Faster makes 


short Lent. . 223: ς 
d. which cancels all others «οὔ! 2 


forgive d. against poor 528: 6 
get out of d. grow rich $30: ζ 
honest darn hetter than d. 528: 


large d. makes man enemy 431:15 
man in d. stoned every year 528: 9 


national ὦ. sting . ... gyo: 6 
mever pay any d. rocny ery 7 
nothing heavier than d. ....§ 28: ς 
out of d. out of danger . 12. Κ19:14 
out of door out of d. ..83gi3 9 
over head and eara in d. ..§38: 3 
owe God a debt .. .. ..,.908: 4 
pay the d. of nature go8: 3 
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Debt, continued December: cold D. matched Deeds, continued 
ply ‘large boat, owe large d. 531: 4 with May... 1542: 3 d. are fruit, words but 
poor man’s d. makes great will you sve me in D. 1642: 3 leaves . 2614: 7 
noise. ww... .1844: 8 | Decency: want of d. want of d. are Johns, words Nans 2617: 4 
pound of care pays not sense, 710: 6 d. are males, words females 2617: 4 
ounce of d. ........ .529: 7 where d. is, faith revered 745: 6 d. are manly, words woman- 
{πε first vice is ὦ’. . .63201:10 | Decent in home town ..... 159: 9 ly 2617: 4 
ony 4. regarded as favor 1764: 2 d. means poor .._...., 1963: 2 d. are mightier than words 2616: 1 
ti ing ἀ. makes man debtor 531:15 | Decently and in order ... 536: § d. are the suns of heaven 2617: 4 
Debtor loves not creditor ..5§31: Deception: from righteous d. do die, however nubly 
d. must needs lie ..... .§ 30:10 . God stands not aloof 532: 1 done... . 2616: 6 
d. slave to creditor ἐνόν 521: 7 men must still be governed d. do not agree with words 2616: 7 
from d. accept bran . ...528: 7 ; 1016: 6 d. give strenzth to life .syo: 1 
man in debt remains d. ..223: 8 | Deceptus: satis sum semel ἃ. 725: 8 ἃ. let escape never dune 543: 6 
mean d. reviles creditor ..531: 8 | Decipi: qui vult ἃ. decipia- d. make old . 530: 3 
small sum makes d., ei aii tur 432: 8 d. never deceive gods ... 539: 4 
makes enemy 1 | Decipitur: non d. qui scit 328: 6 d., not words. 26014: 9 
Debtors: of ill d. take oats sae 7 | Decision made cannot be re- d. of young, prayers of old 43:11 
Debts: hetter ja d. than CONE Ao cS oe ene se $35: 3 ἃ. to make heaven weep 542:11 
grudges. .§28: 4 valley of d. $35: 2 ἃ. will show themselves 2616: 1 
d. always more than we Decisions: swift ἡ, not sure 535: 3 desperate d. of derring do 542: 5 
think 630: 4 | Declamation: he subject for 48: 4 different d., different re- 
d. and lies mixed together §30:10 | Decora teipsum eee 2069: 6 wards .. . .439: ς 
d. are sour sediment §29: 9 | Decorum: keep ἡ. 417: 4 do not boast of gracicus d. §41:13 
ἃ. make hoth cheeks black 529: 1 | Dedi: hoc habeo, quod- evil d. dificult to hide 5432: 3 
d. of honor. §30:10 cumque ἃ, 959: 2 evil d. do not succeed 712:10 
εἰ. remain from day to ‘day 420: 1 | Dedication is a wooden leg 2655:12 evil d. rebound on dcers .543: 1 
d. make freemen slaves ...531: 7 | Deed .................04. 535 extend renown by ἃ. 542: 8 
forgive us our dd... 868: 8 answer d. with ἡ... 540: 6 foul d. will rise $43: 3 
he that dies pays all d. . s08: 2 attempt, not d., confounds good d. blot out evil ones §41: 6 
hie d. too many to trouble 531:14 us . 540: § good d. enduring heritage 541: 6 
may his d. torment him . 531: 6 better day. better the d. 4092: 3 good d. 1] placed are evil 542:10 
old d. better than sores ...5a8: 4 better not do d. than weep it 537: 3 good d. known at home 536: 10 
pay d. increase capital . ς20: 2 d. comes back uvton the good d. remain . 841: 7 
speak not of d. unless pay 530: 9 doer . 1968: 2 good d. will gain friends Bre: τ 
we are d. due to death so: ς d. done has an end §43:10 great d. for great men 542: 4 
Decelt ............ .. +. 532 ἃ. evers thing, glory naught 1889:13 great d. not without Iabor 542: 3 
bread of 4. sweet to man . $34: 2 d. forgotten, but results re- help with d., not words 2614: 9 
d. is ἃ matter of education §32:10 main ... δ29: 4 ilk ἃ. do not bring hatred . .542:13 
d. is darling of the mind ς34: d. of dreadful note —. $42:11 ill d. doubled with evil 
d. is game of small minds = 532:11 d. well done pleaseth ον §40:2 1 word 2617: 6 
dois in haste 532:14 d. without a name 542:1|. in d. as helpless as an ant 2613: & 
εἰ. skulks with hatred 514: 6 do good d. for every bad d. 541: 6 let d. correspond with 
d. steal such gentle shapes 80: 5 do your d. §39: 6 words ....... . 2616: 8 
dw under name of friendship 533: 9 evil d. remains with evil. let d. express words . .2614: 9 
fairest show means most ἢ. 634: 3 oer 543: 1 little d. of kindness . 1296310 
from dugs he drew not this folly to entrust great d. to man of d. they found him 537: 2 
ἃ. ες 7141 9 faint heart $42: 7 | means to do ill d. make d 
no «εἰ. ina brimmer . $33: 1 from evil d. resrect thyself 542: 9 ill done = 543: 2 
one ὦ. treads on other's heel 534: ς good d. a day keeps devil my d. of fox not of lion ...880:11 
quicksand of d. 534: 3 away 541: 2 | nameless in worthy ὦ. . .541212 
still we huey the dear d. 9 534: 9 good d. is never lost $41: 7 nobody enters good d. in 
with 1. and with art we live 5 32:12 good 4, to say well 2617: 8 day book 541513 
Deceitfully as a brook. 833: 2 good d. yields large return 541: 9 please with d. not clothes 536: 1 
Deceits of world, flesh, devil 532: 7 good man makes no noise preferring everlasting d. to 
Deceive me twice, my fault 533: 3 over good ἢ. .§ 43213 burning words .. Δοιδ: 4 
d. the deceivers 33:10 he who causes do greater φῶς: 9 sinful d. come hame to you 1965: 1 
do not d. another $32: 9 il d. cannot bring honor = 543: 1 speaking in d., deedless in 
easy to dd. one’s self § 34:10 in d. worse than in word 2614211 tongue - 2038: 4 
forbidden to d. a heathen 532: 4 in the beginning was the ἃ. 2601: 4 1 thy evil ἃ. fall on thy own 
he may ἢ. that men trust §32:15 itis not the d .it isthe will asog:rt head ...... eg. ee A GOTO 
often content to d. ourselves κῶς: 1 no evil ἢ. brings joy to doer §43: 1 unnatural d. . Cen <P oe | 
once deceived will d. again 5 32:16 no evil d. has good reason = 842214 we live in d., not years 330: 3 
we do ourselves d. $34: 9 no great d. done by falterers 542: 7 we participate in noble d 
who tries to d., deccives self 533:12 nohle d. dies if suppressed 1821: 8 when we praise them 542: ὅ 
you may d. man, not God 533: ς noble d. should ποῖ be without d., limited to 
Deceived: easily believed, buried . 642: 6 words . . ae 7 
easily 4, 452215 one good d. atones . .. «41: 6 your better d. in water, writ 124 Be 
easily do bs those we love = 532:15 prove man by d.. not word 2617: 1 your d. find me the words 2017 
easily al. when deceiving = §34:12 so shines a goed d. in world 41:14 | Deep ............ Sena πὶ 544 
in three things man d. 632: 6 | take the will for the d. 9 2509:11 | always wind-obeying d. .. 2048: 7 
no one ever d. everybody 534: 1 toil passes but d. endures 100g: 3 | as ἃ, as a well ........ ς 41 δ 
none d. but they that confide ς12:1τ| trust d. not cay speeches 2037:10 as d. as hell-kettles .. Sig: 4 
peanle wish to be ἃ $32: 8 | wicked scandalous d. . . .s4a:tt | d. calleth unto d. ile 
surest way to be ri $33: 6 with him d. is as word ....261s6: 8 it’s too d. for me 5.4 ς 
who has d. thee oft as thy- word and d. ΝΣ 2613: 6 maketh d. to bail like a pot 2o4gR its 
self 634: 9 | wretched to complain of swimming in the vast ἃ. | z048:12 
Deceiver always finds dupes 833: 7 good d. ἐν BQusar them as keeps dark. is ἃ. gears 
d. is deceived . $3a:t2 | Deeds: be wise in d., not Deeper: further in, the d. 2360: Ὁ 
gay d. eR: 8; rg RSr02 words ... 2615: 2 | Deer: army of d. led hy lion o4: 7 
to deceive d. no deceit 1979. 3 better d. writ in water  . .1005§: 3 ass thinks himself ad. . .103: 1 
Deceivers: deceive the d. 1970: a better to do good ἃ. than I was a stricken ἃ. ..... sia: ἃ 
men born sincere, died. $34: 7 evil J. 4 541: 6 let stricken d. go weep 401}: 3 
Deceives: he that once d.. by ὦ. FU make thee rue where d. slain bloed hes | S44: 7 
suanected 1301:10 those words . .... 2614:11 | Defame another, reveal own 
no man d. in death agony gos: 2, by ἡ. know your ancestors 63: 3 faults ara8irs 
one never d. for good pur- by his d. we know a man 537:11 | Défaut: chacun ason ἃ. 9 773! 3 
pore 833: 4 | cheer my heart by d. . 2613: 6 | Défauts qui brillent plus que aoe: 
Deceiving those =n trust, dark ἃ. bring no blame  .s43: 4 la τοῦ ... ww eee 779: 2 


a ain ; exs:i¢! d. are facta ............, ga0: 1 plaisent avec des ἄς 01; 9773 ς 


DEFEAT 


τρις ave Rie anes ee 545 


2720 


Defeat 

εἰ. discredits even the brave 2426: 7 
ἃ. is heaven's success - $45: 4 
d. makes men invincible ..545: 4 
d. turns bone to flint S535: 4 
learn not to know d. ....545: ! 
no d. save from within ..8§45: Δ 
Defeats, others’ victories ..2420: 7 
Defects increase with age .. 39: Δ 
d. οἱ his qualities . 776! 3 
Detend me and spend me aig6:12 


right of nature to d. our- 

selves ... . 2062: 3 
PE TERES: at one gate make 
millions for ἃ... 
Dehiles: all that ‘d. comes 

from within ως atr8:10 
Define: he that can d. best 45:10 


to converse, d. terms $45:10 
Definition is no proof 543: 7 
entrenched behind a d. $48: 7 
no great opinion of a ae $45: 7 
Definitions are hazardous . $45: 9 
I hate d. . $45: 8 
Degree: better low d. than 

high disdain 1710712 
Dei: ad majorem D. gloriain 972: 1 
nil facimus non sponte Ὦ. See 4 
Deil had business on hand 558: ς 
Deities of one age by-words 

of next... 98s: 8 
Deity: years in seasons ar- 


gue D. 9700: 1 
a a fait bonne mémoire a 8 
Delay . 

after d. ‘comes a stay ... 


eeorevoeneveear ee ewe 


rs 
nA 
be 


. prevents good things 540: 
. what we dare not refuse ς 17: 
§ 40: 
$47: 
546: 


a 
[aad 


d. worse than any fever 

dull not device by d. 

guod is d. that makes sure 

gieatest corrective for an- 


d. begetteth peril ...... $46: 7 
d. gives strength $47: 4 
d. gould which makes way 
safer $46: 4 
d. has great advantage . S47: 4 
d. in vengeance heavier 46: 1 
d. is a great procuress $47: 2 
d. is antidote οἵ anger . 70: 3 
d. is fatal to Sisiaies 546: 8 
d. is not 4. 840: 7 
d. leads snail-paced beggary $47: 6 
d. lung to one in haste 547: 3 
d. long that postpones joy 5:7: 3 
ἃ. niustkes for wisdom 647: 4 
d. makes us wise $46: 2 
d. matures tender grapes $37: ὁ 
d 3 
4 
! 
6 
4 


er is ὁ. 70: 3 
in d. there is advantage 636: 4 
life at stake, no d. too long 546: 6 
sweet reluctant amorous ὦ. 347: 1 
tear thyself from d .§46: § 
there 19 danger in d. 4.0: 7 
what reason could ποῖ 
avoid, ὦ. has often 
cured 447: 4 
Delays: heware of d. $46: ς 
ἃ. are dangerous ..... $46: 7 
d. are not denials © .... 447: § 
d. have dangerous ends 546: 7 
d. increase desires 446: 2 


one a by d. restored 


stat S4g:it 
Delectabile est videre wilem 2241: 2 


De VEsprit: j'aimais [ὃ δὰ- 
teur du VF: asos: 8 

Deliberando discitur sapi- 
entia te.) 4471:112 
d. saepe perit oceasio |... S48: 1 
Detiherandam est dia. S37114 
Delsherant, see reerant νυν - $48: ς 
Deliberate: bed. ow... $47: 8 
d.long iin)... .- $48: 2 

d. often, decide once for 
rave ἐν ee mee 47:32 
d. with slowness .. G47 92 


not at altar we scale d. 
they who d. revolt 


oe 


Deliberates: woman that d. 
lost S47: 
Deliberating ‘is not ‘delaying i 
Delneraton 
by d. opportunity lost 
d. better on a full stomach §47:10 


eeeceurreereveeet 


548: 1 


d. better than haste .. .1083:10 
d. teaches νι ὶ ἴον. . 847:113 
little accomplished by d. 48: 1 
slow d. is prudcnee . 6483 a 
work by d. not suddenly = 548: 4 
Delicacy: always room for a 

εἰ. ς8ο: 
Delicta quis intelligit: a ας ὐμονςοῦ “07: 
Delicto: in flagrante d. carry re a | 
De GWt ....οὐνννννννννον 


danger and d. on one stalk $84: 
4. fies if they give chase 548: 


d. in seeing others suffer . 1390: 
never too late for d. . §48 2 
not by appointment do we 

meet al. .,. 548: 8 
seventh heaven of d. 117110 


Most permitted 548: 6 
sweet ἃ. never dehled =. ς48: 7 
Delights: all doo are vain  .§48:10 
I believe in loose d. ς48 τι 
violent d. hive violent ends φη δ τι0 


sip of a. 


whom man d., God d. in too 978:11 
Delia. 26.33.0566 eee 8 
Delinquency unpunished has 

familys 1289: ς 
Delivery, d.. ὦ. 1728: 9 
Delphic sword 1727: 1 
Delphinum silvis appingit 2234: 3 
Deluxe: after us the ἃ... .§ 48:14 
Delage: remonter aud 63: 4 
Delusion, mockery and snare $49: 3 

1. οὐ youth 42: ς 

wretched d., source of woe 549: 1 
Delusions of grandeur $49: 2 


Demagogues are mob’s lac- 


queys $49: 4 
ἃ. vilest specimens ..§49: 4 
many d. ina c&k mocracy 549: 6 
Demain: chaque d. apporte 

pain Lowa «2142: 6 
mon pays est d. 2339: 4 
Demandeur, bon écouteur 100: 9 
Dementat’ quos deus vult 

perdere, prius d. 9500: ὗ 
Dementia Americona 1368: 
Dementia: unius d. demen- 

tes multos 149Q:11 
Oemocracy ............. 549 
d.. aristocracy of  black- 

guoirds §50: 2 
d., best of constitutions 40: 8 
d. better than tyranny $50: 7 
d.. hullies tempered by edi- 

tors ςς0: 2 
d., cheap misgovernment. $50: 3 
d. clispenses equality $50: 9 
d., election by incompetent 

many $50: 2 
ἃ. government by unedu- 

cated $50: 3 
d. government of all, for all «40: 7 
doin hands of low birth = s50: 2 
d. is being able to say no to 

the hosas $49: 7 
4]. is direct self-government 549: 7 
d. is Lovelace 49: 8 
d. last refuge of cheap 

misgovernme nt 440: 3 
d. means bludyeoning of 

the people $49: 7 
ἃ. means you're as good as 

T am $49: 7 
d., men equal absolutely . 840: 1 
d., more cruel than tyrants 530: 7 
d. of the cemetery ... 850: 6 
d., poor gain upper hand 30: 9 
d. reads well 5011 
d. ob albedo to be own oppressor $50: 7 
ἡ, aristocratic 01: § 
d.. whole  eaiial to scum of 

parts Ὁ ,..., §g0: 2 

avs roller of d. 1829: 1 
1 am indeed clerk of d. 8309: ἃ 


DESERVE 


Democracy, continued 
ills of d. cured by more ἃ. ςςο0:12 
nature's busy oldd. ..... 1026: 1 
our real disease is ἃ. .... 
world made safe for d. . §50:13 
emer is young conserva- 


VIVE. ς΄ {πω ὼς ὃ 
I am 1 1). still Sl : 
Democratic party like man 

riding backward ἐνν 541:} 
d. party party of poor ςςι: 2 
Democrats: all saloonkeep- 

ers are ὃ. 551: 3 
remedy for d. is soldiers. §50:12 
Demucritus would laugh 1354: 2 
imitate D. rather ae Her- 

acleitus 1357: 6 
why 1). laughed 2027: 4 
Demuth: zu viel D. ist 

Hochmuth 1197: 4 
Den: out of wolf's d. into 

tiger's mouth 813: 7 
Denial better than rude 

Wrant ow... gst: 6 
never make d. ςςι: 9 
strike him dead with d. $51: 5 


Denials make little faults 


great 775:h4 
Denied: hetter d. than de- 

ceived $81: 6 
he comes tuo near that 

cumes to be d 2577: ς 
Denmirk: something rotten 

in 1D. 22to: 4 
Dens: auoit les d. esguas- 

secs 1021: 4 
Densae ut palpari queant 486: 9 
Dente mordeor invidu FoI: § 
Dentem pro dente ο..... Igll: 3 
Dentes tliorum obstu- 

scunt .  .. ΤΟΙ͂Ι; 4 

d. albus moti sunt . 26: ς 
Dentibus: cum calceatis d. 580: 4 
Deo: oes qui corrpitur 

Be Se ie. ote ois te ear 973: 4 
Cede (De . tr season enc wRiag 
—gnete: Ds ...Ὁνννννννννν 986:12 
in DD. speravi . ive 977]. 2 
numquid 1). est difficile. grb: 9 
sperare in VD. vivo O77: ἃ 
volente Ὁ. ¥7S: 4 
Deus absentis testis ONG: 4 
εἰ. propitiare, bonus esto Οδ' 4 
expedil esse d gs: 4 
mMprimis venerare d. .. y8o:14 
Depart this life ὠυτιλ 
Oeparture .............. 51 
Depend upon no one but 


yourself 2059: 3 
Dependence but a pour trade 420: 8 


Depilat: omnes sumus λ. 8}: 4 
Depth: don’t step dawn un- 
less you know d. 1912:10 


Depths: he plumbed d. that 
he might gain heights 1036: 9 

se diet potius Quam servi- 
2130: 9 
Beiharsiesé ned. in alieno βου; 4 

Doescend: eamer to ἡ. than 
ascend 746:13 
Descent: boasts of hie ἡ. 64: 7 
Descents: seldom three ἢ. good 62: 8 

Description: it beggared all 
d. 140: 1 
μύρα and reward far odd gga: 8 

. and reward seldum keep 


company .. 1975583 
d. shall blossom as rose goog: | 
God ne'er afflicts more than 

. $gat? 
make d. and call it peace . ιγδ4:11 


ship of the d. . ow 479: 2 
thirst after d., not reward $82: 4 
use every man after hia d. ς 42:1} 
8: remembered by 
their d ., $8 ails 
Dererve: againat me, if I 
t 


better to ἡ. 
first d., 


4ς2:}4 
452! 4 
ςς2: 3 


than receive 
then desire 
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Deserve, continued 
goda deal with you as you 


d. as ge Ra laa Κ42:12 
whut you d. suffer urn 

patience ,§§a: 3 

as have what you d. ,542: 9 
escrvers: great d., presum- 


ers .542: 6 
Deserving ὟΣ 
Desespoir a gagné battailes. 554: 6 
d. comble uytre mis¢re $84: 7 
d. est plus trompeur que 
Vesperance : 
Desiderat: non caret is qui 
nond.  —s........... 553: 
Hedidedam delectat animam 553: 
Desidero: quam multa non 


Cr νεεςς 


Ε17Υ1:1} 


(1. Ἔν ΝΥ Testes & 1671: 2 
Ὀδείγο ......«τνν νυν νιν νον 552 
always d. what is absent 582:13 
better to d. than to enjoy 553:124 
d. accomplished sweet to 

sol in ase ss3: ὃ 
d. au any isnotd. . ..§53:14 


d. finds even quickness slow 553:13 
d. for sympathy, admustion 1§:10 
d. hath no rest -§53: 1 
d. is a wild beast 553:12 
d. many things, seem few 552:21 
d. shall fail 1024: § 
d. suffereth no delay 553: ! 
d, wits born amid the fields 553:32 
heart's d . §§23:16 
his own d. leads every man §53: 9 
less the hope, more the d. 653:6 
many d. what flees them 2592: 8 
remould it nearer to heart's 

d. . 2g08: 1 
renounce d. Lecomes a man ςς2:1ς 
seek those who d. nothing 553: 2 
shun d., conquer a kingdom 553:13 
suppress the first ἡ, §52:21 
we never d. cagerly what 

only reason desires $$3: 3 
Desired: four things to be d. 553: 7 
Desires are nourished by 

delays , ' 
d. but δεῖς not, pestilence §$2: 
ἃ. cmpty the heart $53: 

from another return 

upon sclf 
each man haa his own d. 
far from comprehending d. ςς 3: 
fewer the d. mare peace ..553: 
he begins to die that quits 

his d. .§§2:20 


43: 


! 

8 
5 
1966: ς 
-$$3: 9 
3 

ς 


he that d. little needs little 553: 4 
heaven favors good d. §§2:19 
make the d. few 653: ς 
nurse unacted d. §52'18 
rule your ἢ. lest they rule 5s3:13 
same d. disturb gnat and 
elephant 5 5 1111 
train d. to show dreams §§3:50 
Desolation: abomination of 
εἶ. : κελιῖς 
d. finds a shelter. 489:10 
Despair ............ . .553 
black ἀ. succeeds brown 
atudy 88317 
d. aggravates our misery ςς4: 7 
d. does as much as ten 884: 6 
ἃ. gives coward courage  §54: 6 
ἢ. has often gained hattles 554: ὁ 
d. in vain sits brooding 1171: 4 
dis greater deceiver than 
hope sr7tiae 
d. ia one af hell's ‘catchpolls &S4: 3 
Ad. ie parent of ruin «4 
d. makes wicked men hold ssgq: 6 
ἃ. our leader was ; SS4i a 
«. ruina some, presumption 
many ..$$4: 1 
do not d. without hone 2 2.1178: 8 
drenched in deep d. 854: § 
Giant D 949: 1 
rim and comfortless, d. $54: ; 
nd. grasp peint of sword 554: 
no vulture like ἃ. 88a: ἃ 
nothing to 4. about ..... $54: 4 


Despairs: he soonest loses 

that d. . 554: 8 
Desperandum: nild. ..... 554: 4 
Desperate that thinks him- 

self so... ....... $54: 3 


Desperatio facit monachum 16:19:12 
Despise not any man .412: 
d. self, others will d. you 412: 8 
what you ἃ. proves better 1280:12 
when you cannot get a 

thing, then is time to d. 


it. 1021: 2 
Despised and rejected of 

men .2169: 3 
Despot: every d. one dis- 

loyal subject .§$4:12 
Despotism sits secure under 

effigy of freedom . 554:33 
d. tempered by assassina- 

tion .. - §$4:33 
d. tempered by epigrams .5ς4:13 
Despots use part of people 

to keep rest in order .§84:10 
Dessert is sweet 580: 3 
Destin: Ia D. tonjours tort 872:10 
Destination’ man gives plittle 

thought to d. R33: 
Destiny ................. a 
consistent man believes in ἃ, 654:18 


current of d. carries us 
along . 555: 9 


d., fool’s excuse for failure 554:16 
d. has sixteen eves 856: 6 
d. is always wrong 872:10 
d. leads the willing Ss6: 4 
drag the Car of D. . . 886: 9 
drawn by noose of d. 536: 4 
each suffers his own d. 886: 7 
every man’s εἶ. suited to him 555: 9 
fettered in chain of d 556: 2 
man's d. is always dark ςςς: § 
manifest d. §55:13 


men call their mistakes d. 5: 
natal d. rules every deed 556: 2 


no good to rage at ἡ. S55: 3 
none has escaped his d. ξξς: 7 
nothing can change ἡ. ςςς: 8 


one country, one constitu. 
tion, one d. 2407: 
one often meets d. on road ςςς-: 
ruthless ὦ. ey ΣΝ 
shanless d. 
suffer nothing hut what is d. 
thy d. is already decided 
to war with d. is vain 556 
vain to quarrel with ἡ. 
Destroy: to one day 
eno h 
Destroyed is never recovered Ss 
Destruction: broad is way 
that leadcth to d. S57: 4 
ἡ. of poor is their poverty 1849:13 
Destrucre: facilhus «εἰ. quan 


A 
ow.) 
& 
An whens wan 


construere 4.8: 6 
Desuctude: innocuous ἃ. ..1366: a 
Detail: corroborative ἃ. ...§57: 
Details are aluays vulgar ς57: 
Detestation of high pamare 

of low : -3035: 4 
Detractors are their own 

foes 2ta8:ig 
Deucalion: from time of D. . 74:9 
Deuce take you . $67: 4 
Ποῖ} est dans le cur TO3LI18 
Dewm colit aut novit .978: καὶ 

nemo velit umquam ..973: ς 
refert quaclibet herba Q7o: τ 
timens 1)., recedens a malo 973: 2 
te D. Laudamns 973114 
Dens aeternus, arte sua oA 3 
1). charitac est 2.2... 973: 7 
D. ex machina .... 6... 984: 6 
D. habitat in virum bonum 99: ἃ 
D. id vult 075: 4 
D. incrementum dedit | 970: 3 
D. Ι΄. .  ..... 986:12 
p. jlonganimus ggg. ss 69: 

noster refugium 977: 1 
δ. qui auditque et videt 975: 2 

acitur melius nesciendo 975: 1 


Deus, continued 


homo cogitat, D. judicat 981: 
homo proponit, D. disponit 981: 
dixit insipiens, Non est D. 976: 
nemo contra J). nisi 1). ipse 971: 
nihil quod 1). non potest 971: 
nobiscum D. 978: 
occurrit cuicunque D., 

paucique salutant . 986: 
puto d. 986: 
quo D. vocat, sequamur_ 978: 
quorum D. venter est 165: 
si I). pro nobis, quis contra 977: 
spiritus est , 973: 
Deutschland aber Alles 947: 
Device: dull not d. by cold- 

ness «47: 
DOV eek eta oO eee 557 
all d.’s strength in loins 562: 
apology for the d. 567: 
as great as d. and Dr. Fos- 

ter $60: 
beat the d. round the bush Ge 
behind the cross a d. §s5k: 
better a ἃ. as a daw 2562: 
better ἃ. you know 867: 
better flatter ἢ. than fieht sés: 
between d. and deep sea 564: 
betwixt ὦ, and deep sea = 575: 


bid d. good morning when 


you meet him ς 57:13 
buying and selling the ὦ. 560:12 
can the d. speak true 563: 4 
cheating the d. . 567: 3 
deal with d. dear penny πότ: ς 
d. πιο the tailors 563: 4 
d. and all to do 577210 
d. and all to pay 661: 2 
ἃ. and dean begin wi’ ae 

Weve oe. ...... 560: § 
d. and his dam ........ 566: 4 
d. and ninepence ἢ gc8: 3 
d., author of confusion ....564: 4 
d. bears the cross 663: 7 
d. bides his day 562: 9 
d., born d., on whose na- 

ture 1661:13 
d. broods in miser’s chest 1588: ς 
d. can cite Scripture 646: 2 
d. can equivocate 564: 4 
d.’s child with d.’s tuck 565: 6 
d. climbs to belfry by skirts 562: 3 
ἃ. corrects sin 506: 9 
d.’s cow calves twice a yeur 662: 9 
d. dances in woman's plack- 

et 2562: 3 
d. dares not peep under 

maid's coat 1S04:12 
d. do vou good with it S67: 4 
d. does not owe me shame 60:10 
d. doth not he dead in ditch 560: 9 
d. entangles youth with 

heauty SS7i14 
d. fetch him, say I 567: 4 
d. furnished with bastards 124: 8 
d. gets to belfry by vicar’s 

skirts 62: 3 
d. goes nutting Holy Rood 

Day 563: 2 
ἃ. goes shares in gaming ς71: 2 
ἃ. goeth as roaring lion = 565: 2 
ἃ.  _ gaod-humored = when 

pleased 1663: " 
ἃ. has a care of his footmen 559: 7 
d. hath cleven points of the 

law rys8: α 
ἃ. hath owed me a cake = shorto 
d. helps his servants 559: 7 
ἃ. is a false sexton 366210 
d. in a gale is busy g58: « 
d. in every berry of grape 2523: ς 
d. in the belfry ......-. soar. ἃ 
d. in the horloge ....... 362: 1 
d. incarnate re ΘΕ 7 ἃ 
ἃ. invented dicing ...... gil ἃ 
d. is a busy bishop ..... 803: 1 
ἃ. is an ass ον eee 662: 6 
ἃ. is an egoist ......... sharin 
ἃ. is at home . ....{.{{0 S64: 2 
d. is beating his wife 1912:13 
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Devil, continued 


d. is behind the glass etree : 9 
d. is dead .........ceee. 
ἃ. is ever God's ape ἘΟΡΣΤΗ 3 
d. is father of lies ......564: 4 
a is a prow edge ...-§60:34 

is to his own ...... $89: 7 
d. is good when pleased . "δὲ: ς 
d. is in Cantillama ........ §58: 9 
d. is in it ee re §66: 7 
d. is in the dice ........ 674: 2 
d. is never far off ........ §65:10 
d. is no falser than he ..751:16 
d. is not always at one door $59: 4 
d. is perfectest courtier . $e 232 
d. is subtle . .. .. «1... : 
d. knows because he is old 265. 14 
ἃ. leaves evil savor behind 566: 3 
d. looks after his own ....5$§9: ; 
εἰ. loves all colliers ...... $64: 3 
d. loves no holy water ....567: 6 
ad. made sin... ...... 567: 8 
d. made the country. ‘town . 360: 3 
d. makes pie of lawyers’ 

tongues .1370°:10 
d. may dance in crossless 

purse ὁ ........ .. $64: 6 
d. may pipe to his own ..§66: 6 
d.*s meal is half bran ..... 559: ς 
ἃ. most diligent preacher ..563: 1 
d. never assails a man .. .561: 3 
d. never sleeps . 664: ς 
d. no power over drunkard é 2: 2 


d. not so black as painted 567:15 
d. of contradiction 


d.’s Paternoster . ........ ςς8:12 
d. pay the maltman 859: 3 
d. puts cord round their 
necks 239:81 
d. rides upon a fiddlestick 566: 1 
d. seldom outshot $65:10 
ἡ. sets idle man to work 560: 8 
d. sleeps in crossless pocket 561: 6 
d. sometimes speaks truth 568: 4 
ἡ. sweetens poison with 
honey . $60: 7 
d. take the hindmost s61: 7 
ἰ take vou . §67: 4 
4 


d. taught women to dance 4st: 


ἃ. tempts us not, ‘tis we 

tempt him... 2292: 4 
d. tips at biggest ruck .1688: 3 
ἃ. to pay, no pitch hot 66: 2 
ἡ. turns hack at shit door $59: 4 
A. was sick, monk would be s6o: 1 


d. was the first rebel 1943: 3 
1, wipes tail with poor 

man's pri . 18ς2:10 
d., world and flesh | . 4γγ)ιις 
du not allow 4. to sneak 2184: ς 
down the lane to the d. . ςόι: 4 


easier to raise d. than Jay 562: 7 
every man for himself and 
d. for all 


2058:10 
every man shall see the d. 


fetch the Me τς ἰεςῖ ....§62:10 
fight dog, fight d. ....... 800: 3 
give the d. fia ae ee ee te 68: 1 
πὸ to d. and shake yourself 560: 4 
go to the 58:81 
God has church, a. chapel 341: 3 
got over d.‘s hac . spent 

under belly .......... 564: 6 
had ἃ. by the tail ........ 931:1} 
have d. by the foot ........ seca ΠῚ 
he hath ἃ d. 663: 
1 am black but not the ἡ. 191: 
if d. find man idle, he'll set 

him to wor 9216: 3 


if a. meat you'll be clerk φής: 9 
if we buy d. we must sell s60:12 


keep the d. at the door . 659: 4 
let ἐξ always find you occu- fs 

tA Meacue ts . 4“421τ6: 
μι ἥ. have none advantage 17: 
let one d. ding another 62: 
let the d. wear black ἡ SESS 13 
light a candle to the d. 2589: 6 
“eele for Gendt if d. dead 460: 9 
long »spuon to eat with d. 559° 1 


Devil, continued 
more like d. than St. Law- 


PONCE: foes ees ςός: 8 
name d., he’s always near 568: 7 
needs must when d. drives g63: 6 
never go to d. with dish- 

Clout. 22 evasieawadesas ς62: 9 
no sin to cheat the d. ....560: 2 
one d. is like another ....558: 7 
= ad. alwa 8.8 d. ....ςός: 3 

ἅτ for God’s sake 50S: 1 
ΠΩ baker, pull ἀ. .. 549: 2 
pulling the 4. by the tail . .§$7:12 
put out the d.’seye ........ gs8: 4 
raise the dd. ... ......... 662: 7 
renounce d. and all his 

works ....... .. 887228 
resist d. and he will flee” ..§62: 4 
rise betimes to cozen ἃ. .§64:11 
seldom lies d. dead by dyke 567: 5 
serving d. for God’s sake ..565: 1 
set a candle before d . 280: 6 
she’s a d.. the d.’s dam ..566: 4 
ship with ἃ. make Maes of it seh: ς 
sin to helie the ἀ. ...... 2 
speak of the ἡ. ......... : 6 


stole livery of heaven to 

serve d. in .«τ2ιοΐεῖ 
swallow d., swallow horns See νι 
take εἰ. into boat, carry .. sos: 5 
talk of d. and he’s at elbow. sce 9 
taste of d.'s broth ..... $58: 
that old serpent, the ἃ. . 56s: ; 
there will be d. upon Dun 564:10 


they d. me with their bosh 467: 2 
understand like angel, be d. 65: 9 
when d. is dead, wife for 

Hlumphrey. 865: 4 
when d. prays, has booty §63: 3 
when d. preaches world’s 

CNG bes) Be i ee te cs 663: 3 
when d. quotes Latin 1... .§63: 3 
when the d. is a hog ..... 62: 2 
when the d. is blind ..... $62: 2 
when the d. was sick, saint 569: 1 
where d. cannot come, he 

sends ... wk 566:10 
where the d. got the friar . .$59: 6 
whip d. round a stum 564:11 
why should d. have all the - 

good tunes sg... ae oe 
you the blacker d. ...... .. 663 
young saint, old ἡ. ....... 45 


your adversary, the d. 
Devilled almost to death 
Devils: cast out seven d. 
casting out ἡ. juggling .. §64: 

better friends than gods 567:1 
d. go outin a stink = .. 566: 
d. must be driven out with 


Sd 
a 
A 
ω ὃ οὐ we NAA 


eee 1941: 3 
d. when we ask payment .-$94. 4 
raise no d. you cannot lay 563: 7 
TOC ἃ... . . le oe Load 558: 6 
she d. hard to tur ...... $67: 7 
young d. old saints ...... «61: 1 
gaat daughter of astron- 
ee or eae $69: 4 
d., sonics of obedience $69: 4 
great d. requires sacrifice $69: § 
Devour: seeking whom he 
may 8 
Devout pron ‘not accept gifts ose? 9 
Ws ce Gowan dies irene aes 
cold on brow terror's d. . .g70: 6 
d. dwelt in her eyes ...... 470: 4 
d. that on my chceks flows 570: 4 
fat d. of thy body ........870: 
funeral do... wwe. $70: 4 
itka Poe vies of grass, drap 
2 sauaiee ANOS Oa ot ooo yntied $70: 3 
lives upon d. like grasshopper 570: ς 
mountaind,  ....  ..... 70: 7 
resolve itself into a d. jasus 
sowst in Bacchus d. $70: 7 
sweet d. upon his tongue 4720: 3 
vine’s burning d. ........ §70: 7 
Dewdrone: feed on d. ... 570: 
Dews of death on cheek ....§70: 


th oash heaven fall thick 198! 3 


DICTUM 


Dews, continued 
d. of pity from the eyes . 


870: 

ΠΕ ΣΈΕΙ; dominatur d. for- nes a 

πο 1061: σ 

d. mihi deus ............ 1063: 4 

oblivioni detur d. mea ...1063: 3 

rubente d. .............. ro61: τ 

teneo d. genium meum ...1063: 4 

Dexteram: cedo tuam mi d. 1063: 4 

dextrae iungere d. ...... 1063: 4 
nesciunt inter d. et sinis- 

ἴτδπι ies Si cea See's Sees: ς 


Dextras societatis 
Di: cito fit, quod d. 
cura deum d. sunt 


ἜΠΗ 98 


5:14 


ludos faciunt hominibus 985: 1 
d. me servent atque amant 985:14 


d. quasi pilas homines hab- 


ent . .985:13 
habitarunt. a. quoque silvas Q86:15 


ita d. deaeque faxint ...... 985:14 
ita me d. tuvent . ..... 986: 1 
magna d. curant, parva 

neglegunt ... ....... 970:10 

sd hoa gentium ἃ. ..... 934: 4 
stultitia est insectari quem 

d. diligunt ..... .... 986: 2 
Diable est pere du mensonge 664: 4 
d. ne dort jamais ....... 664: ς 
d. ete toujours en l’fvan- 

566: 2 

Diablo “oath en Cantaillana ee 9 
un εἰ. parece a otro .. 7 
Diabolo: resistite d., fugiet ὅς: 
Diabolus est Dei simia . 566: 4 
Dialect and different skill 2347: 1 
d., which you discommnend 1346:12 
Dialogue: wooden d. .... . 13: 4 
Diamond ................ 576 
d. valuable tho on dunghill 570:10 
Oy εὐ Gee ca kes $70:12 
fine d. may ‘be ill-set τ τ νον $70:10 
none cuta ἃ, but rh Suave $70:tt 
tough ὦ, oleae Ges) kee: $70 
Diamonds: acres of ἡ. .$70 
blac aa ee Δ71: 7) 87S 4 
like d., cut with our own 

GUSt es al Aes 1969: 2 
Diana of that time 1 owe 124114 
Dicam: aut d., aut faciam 291 2 
CO: τς ce cae se 571 
abbot provides the d. S714 
afraid to shake the d. Syl: 4 
best cast at d., cast any S7uset 
best partner good d.- layer $70: 8 
death and d. level distine- 

tions s7t: 6 
d. οἵ God aways Inaded . g73:82 
d. of God fall happily ... ς571:12 
d. the devil’s ωπον ..... $7t: 2 

471:13 


make d. of thee bones .... 


nod... 4γ1: 7 
roll dem ἡ. .4γι: ς 
throw false d. with me $71: 3 
very d. obey him $71510 
ine: women. d., bring to 
. 283g: 7 
Dicenda tacendave calles 2188: 6 
Dicere quidquid in buccam 
vencrit 2101: 6 
Dicing: devil invented d. ςγι: 3 
sea ult d.. non vult 
ee oe 2192: 3 
Dick, ‘Tom, and Jack ......2337: 9 
gone D. .. ....... .......572: ἃ 
some ἢ... οὐ κεν 472: 1 
Dickens take you. Soe eta oes 472: 4 
what the dickens ......... 72: 4 
itkey: Frenchman invent- 
oe 20903: 2 
Dicks: desperate D. 7a: a 


Dict sans faict & Dieu dé- 


plaict . 614: 
Diets eae pro datis Lecce 2609: 
d. non sonant veee.- 2609! 
honesta d. factis ........2616: 
Dictum factum ..........2038: 
d. sapienti sat est ...... "36323 
nullum jam d. quod non ait 

d. prius ............ 1804: 


DID 


-..---.ὕ..ὄβ.. - ------ 


Did: 


τα kee ee 6p remo --..- 


as he d., 80 aca by 1968:11 


Diddled: dished, d. ........328: 
taste for being d. ........ 532: 
Ole. τ ον ΟΝ Ὁ 
all men must d. ........ sii: 8 
all that lives must d. ...... 512: § 
all who live must d. ....s11: 2 
asx natural to d. as be burn §23: 7 
hegin to live, begin to d. 524: 6 
better to d. in action 2020: 3 
better to d. on your feet 1420: 7 
better to d. once for all 1417: 2 
better to εἶ. than beg 147: 7 
better to d. than not to live 1413: 7 
better to d. with honor 1420: 7 
by hazard of spotted ἡ. ...572: 7 
ance cast upon ἃ d. .572: s 


count no man happy until 


he a. §27: 2 

and return to their dust 646: 6 
d, at the top εν $04: 7 
ἃ. bevond my means $05: 4 
d. but once to serve our 

country 1760: 4 
d. by inches 19: 6 
ἡ. Kame 933° 4 
d. ignobly coward’s part sv: 8 
ἃ. in harness) ©. ........ 502: 2 
d. in your shoes ......... 500:12 
ἃ. is cast eee ae 872: 6 
ἡ. like a τῦῖῇ  .......... 499: 5S 
ἢ. we must ΕΑ 2 kee ea 4 
d. with boots on .... 500712 
do or d. 37: ς 
don't care if I d., if IT go 

quirk sty: 4 
few ἢ. well that din battle 126:16 
few ἡ willingly 519° 8 
folly to d. through fear of 

dying S16: 2 
glorious to d. in arms §20: 2 
happy that have power to 

ἡ. 2239510 


happy who cand when will so3: 1 
he lives ill who does not d. 


wel] srg‘it 
hope so to d. won't blush s19:10 
hope that sick will οἷ, 1400: 7 
how can man d. better 1760: § 
Tod. unconquered 42:10 
Towill doin the last ditch 1769: 9 


if a man d., shall he live 


again : 13225: 8 
let the d. he cast 672: 6 
live poor to d. rich rR: 2 


lucky to ἃ before implored 503: 1 


man ican εἰ, but once 499: 4 
meu ἡ. hecause they cannot 
help SOUINS 


needs mist : but not often grits 
never sav d. sun: 6 
never want ground tod. on 141g: ἃ 
nobly ta d. bite 1417: 1 
none wishes to d. this vear τον το 
now has the d. been thrown 572: ὃ 


of young men do many §24:10 
one should d. proudly ... 2240: 7 
one will dl. alone 602:10 
show you how tod. B71: 2 
since we must d., why not 

live 1420: 


sleeping are men and when 


2 

they d. they wake 1418: 6 
stand hazard of the d. g7a: 7 
teach men to d., teach to 

live 1419: 9 
than d., ‘tis better to en- 

wre 1421: 6 
that we shall d. we know [011 
those who d. are poor 1984:12 
thou shalt d. the death 499: 7 
timid and brave alike must 

‘ ον 513: 7 
‘tis a vile thing tod, . 516: 6 
‘tia not to d. we fear $s: 2 
to d. awfully bin adven- 

ture er8: 6 
to d. happ 2.819! 4 
to ἡ. is Thading ‘on shore $08: 9 
to 4. is to cease tu be ..1225: 1 


ne a ee ee ew ee eerie ..»-«“-ὦ....-ἕ -- 


Die, continued 


to d. is to live .. ....... 1418: 6 
to d. nobly a boon ...... S19: 3 
to d. quickly a privilege ..519: 6 
to d., wanteth but wil] ..2239:10 
to d. well chief virtue ... 520: 1 


we about tn d.. salute you 


272: 9 
we are born to d 


il tarts yt aed §23:15 
we ἡ. 41] alike . 6438012 7 
when 1 d., the world dies . 514: 4 
you will not d. this year ..501:10 
young d. as well as old . 525: 1 
young may d.. old must $25: 1 
Die: in 4. judicii 495:10 
Died like a chrisom child = 519:12 
no man d. before his time 556: 7 
Diem: carpe d.. 1875: 2 
ἃ. perdidi . 494: 3 
summum nec metuas d. nec 

optes 516: 3 


Dies: every minute d. a man 524: § 
he d. daubly who ἃ. by own 


hand 2240: 3 
he d. twice who d. at will soy: 1 
he that d. this vear is quit ti 2 
man εἶ, of thing he fears 515: 4 
no one d. except on own 

day 511117 
when he ἡ. yo may quake 28: 8 
when man d., glory d. S14: 4 
who d. in youth ἃ. hest 526: 3 


whom gods Jove d. young 5625: 3 


Dies: alma εἰ, noctem = se- 

quitur .3g]2ii 
d. dolorem mimuiit 1042: 3 
d. erit praegelida sinistra 225: & 
d. fasti et nefasti ..491: 7 
ἃ. trae, ἃ. ila oo... 495110 
ἃ. nostri quasi umbra 2080: 8 
donec aspiret disk t. 493: 7 
exc«pectata d. aderat 494: 1 
longissimus d. conditur . 495: Δ 
longum memoranda d. 494: 1 
nulla εἰ. sine linea 492: 9 
nullus d. omnino malus 491: 4 
stat sua cuique ἃ, 612: 7 
triditur d. die 2. ..... 492: 
venit summa d. G12! 7 
Dlet: |) ese eaw eeu μων 572 


d. acenrdant to his coat §72:10 
ἃ. cures more than doctors 
do debilitates noture ἶ 
doctor d., quiet, merry man sok: ς 


first sou riot, then $73: ς 
have a care of meat and ἃ. s72:10 
47 ἡ. mother of disease 573: 4 
little with quiet only d. 673: 3 
nvlk d. for children 572: 9 
plain and «imple ἡ. 672: 8 
Dieta mas cura que lanceta 673: 1 
Το a D. rien impossible o71: 9 


celui est riche que D. aime 9078:13 
1). aide mals vestus . OSi: 2 
D. et mon droit 
D. fait bien ce qu'il fait 
ND. madere tout ἃ son platsir οὔτ: ἃ 
D. n’oublie pas les siens 976: 3 
D. pour les gros hataillons 983: 3 
en peu Mheures D. laheure 973:13 
Dieurarde: beck as good as 
: : 1691 itt 
Dieux eshattent de nous ἃ 
pelotte . oRs:18 
homme forge ἃ. ἃ douraine g&s:10 
lea d. ont sof OR4: 7 
Differe est a demi rompu «47: 5 
Difference ...., 73 


ἃ. between broom and be- 
anm S73it2 
ἡ. hetween buy and sell ον 260: 11 
. between Hving long 873: 9 
d. hetween Peter and Peter 573: 7 
ἡ. between shirt and suit s7gsi2 
ἃ. between = staring an 
stark blind S731 
ἢ. in the doer $40: 7 
d. of man and man S74: 3 
ἃ. wide sheets will not 
S74: t 


decide ἀντι 
distinction without ἃ d. ...§73: 8 


pene 2723 


aa een ..-....-....ς.-... -ππ- -- πο .-- ene es ae ee ete 


Difference, continued 


it makes no d. 574: 4 
no d. between Trojan and 

ig | ere 574: § 
split the d. ........ 0 ..... 573:1§ 
what a d. in the morning . .573:13 
what ἃ. does it make ... .1236:10 
Differences: face to face d. 

vanish =... ...... 874: 2 


Different as figs from cress 573110 
d. from our real selves .. 1781: 6 


how d. the man from child 339: 5 
Differing but in degree .573:14 
Differtur non auferter .547: 5 
Difficilia: feras d. ut facili 
perferas . 682: 7 
Difficult: all things d. before 
easy 574:11} 
d. has origin in easy 1036: 1 
d. to decide to die : 595: 3 
d. to design, easy to per- 
form. 674:17 
easy becomes d. when done 
with reluctance .. ς)ς: 3 
ood things are d. 674:18 
e who begs for what is d. 
says no to self S75: f 
nothing is d. to mortals 574.13 
nothing worth while un- 
less ἡ. c7 4118 
what is d., to keep secret 574: 8 


Difficulties show what men 
are 874:10 


easy will have many d. 574116 
hundred paths, hundred d. Prk 2 


Difficulty 
d. gives a price to things 18g 4: ft 
d. is daughter of idleness 674:15 


d. is nurse of greatness $74: 6 
εἰ. iS severe instructor 874: 6 
ἡ. makes desire ςγ4 τὶ 
ἃ. raises spirits 874110 
great d. greater glory 574: 9 
solve d. by raising another s74:14 
sowen some d. sha: 7 


Difhidence, mother of safety 1605: 6 
d., right eye of prudence 1005: 6 
Digest: more trouble to d. 

meat than to get it ‘ 
to eat human, to d. divine srs: 8 


Digestion: - <i icésec ses a: 575 
care hinders d. S75 :13 
good ἡ. means good con- 
science : 875: 6 
good d. to you “all S7KI11 
good d. turneth to health τς: 8 
good d. wait on appetite 875311 
quick d. wait on you S7Sitt 
S78: δ 


ostrich-like d. ξ : 
swect to taste. in d. sour 2260: 1 


Digestions: digest me no d. 675: 7 
unquiet meals make ill ἃ. s75:13 
Digito campesce labellum Rob: 3 


scriptas d. Ἰ)εὶ .. Sng: 9 


Digna: eveniunt ὦ, dignis «2640: 4 
Digne as water ina ditch τὰς: ὁ 
Dignitatem: infra d. ΕΣ 
Dignitatis alis druos 74:0 


Dignities honored by virtues 171 3°14 
Dignity. «<a de 02 ce sneeees 575 
clay and clay differ in d. 575516 


d. of history tras: 6 
easier to grow in d. than 

start πο ὃ: 
for ἡ. compo sed 79: 2 
hang d.. it’s a the oak . γι: ὦ 
Dignus, obelisco “2680: ' 
Dit facientes adjuvant g8a:r2 


d. laboribus omnia vendunt 1431: ς 
Diis optimas optimis a&4: 4 
Dilatio damnum habet Ἰδοο 


Dilatationes in lege odiosa 546: 7 
Dilatus est, non dismissus $47: § 
Dilemma: on hors of a d. s76: 2 
Diligence ....-...-- .. 876 

all things attained by d. «131: 5 
d. daughter of virtue ..... 576: 6 
ἃ. isa good patrimony . 57: 2 
4. ic ἃ great teacher ...... ee 6 
d. is whetstone to razor ..§77: 7 


2724 DILIGENCIA 


Dingence, continued 


d. makes a man rich ..... 877: 2 
ἃ. makes hard thing casy ..576: 6 
ἃ. mother of good luck ....§76: 
d. next to Saturday off ..577: 
d. overcomes difficulties ...577: 1 
luck wanting, d. nothing ..576: § 
practise ἃ. .... 2 1... ee. 576: 4 
too much d. hurtful S77: 4 
Diligencia madre de ventura 576: κα 
Diligent shall stand before 
kings . τε 576: 3 
hand of d. maketh rich Cre 
hand of d. shall bear rule 577: 6 
seest thou a man d. in his 
business .. ........ $76: 3 
soul of d. made fat ...... 477: 
Diligentium adhibe : $76: 4 
Dilly-dally beings nicht as 
soon as Hurry-Scurry 1202:17 
Diluvium: post de 74:9 
Dime: can you spare a ὦ. r48:81 
Dimidium qui bene coepit 152:10 
Dimness: withdrawn into the 
522: 7 
Dimple outside, devil inside 1211: 2 
Dine and leave, lay cloth 
twice §79: 1 


ἃ. and recl: ne for two min- 


utes ι102: 8 


d. as well, as Lord Mayor 579:11 
d. mghtly and sup lightly rro4gsur 
ἃ. sparingly, sup more so 660:14 
d. with Duke Humphre g78:11 
d. with little, ed with is 660:14 
d. with Plato, pleasantly = 580:15 
Dined: fate cannot harm me, 

I have d. today 380513 


Diner réechauffé ne valut rien 578: 2 
Dines: he never d. at home 580: 5 


who d. well lives well 


470: 5 


Dining: where is the man 


that can live without d. 2,2. 


Dinner ........... eats 7 
after d. is after d. ¢80:12 
after d. sit a while ..... 1102: 8 
at d. my man appears 480: 5 
better d. of herbs where 

love is. $77: 9 
d. I tike is d. I can return $79:12 
d. Inbricates business 80:12 
d. not long where dainties 

want .... $79: 3 
d. without company Ike 

wolf $78: 6 
eager for d. 3200:51 


eat ἡ. 


alone, saddle horse 
alone Ἂν 578: 6 


friend’s d. is soon dight 680:10 
full d. pail 81: 2 
good d., eat good breakfast $80: 8 
goo d. more than fine coat 578: 4 
good d. way to supper g813 3 
if you want d. don’t offend 

cook ; ie ets g78:10 
it is d. time ..$78: 7 
man seldom thinks with 

more earnestness than 

of d. .$79: 6 
neither fire nor weapon 

keeps them from d. 578: 7 
nice eaters seldum meet 

good d. .. ..§78: 8 
no d. like a lawyer's ... §80: 6 
puzzle d g8n:34 
save d. more for supper 581: 3 
simple d. in poor se 86697: 9 
six right number for d. 80:16 
take one’s d. in season $79: 4 
saree uP d. newer worth 

$77: 2 

when rich men go to d._ .. $78: 3 
rou ace your d. .§79: 3 


io: supra D. non ᾿ὸ ‘Signore 969: 2 


Diogenes, a 

it not Alexander hae 
gpl weal las ον 
Dionysius: 
wineless offering to D, 


hound of A she 604 :10 


. 121: 8 

alee τ 166 : 3 
estival of Ὁ. 4:8δ: 5 
-8104: § 


necessit 


Dios: a utes D. quiere 

bien, la casa le sabe ....970: 9 
D. lo age y el pecado sea 

sor 969:14a 
D. que ‘a Haga, da medi- 

cina . : . 969281 
D. sabe la verdad 969:10 
Diplomacy art of ng for 

country : $6: 3 

OF το ποτ ese 56: 4 
ahist slecte ἃ... τό: 4 
Diplomats, Hebrews of politics 86: 4 
Direct: easy to d. others 212 1 
Direction: steer not after 

every d. 20: 6 
Dirges: no chorus of loud d. 22: 7 
OIG ieee ει εν cna 2 581 


can’t dish out d. without 


getting dirty 


cast what d. thou wilt ght 
cut ἃ. and = run se ied EM 
deal in d., foul fingers ... 598: 
εἰ. and merry faces .,.,... «δι: 


εἰ. deties the king 
d. dirtiest on fairest E 
d. glitters when sun shines 
d. is not dirtier 

d. parts good company 
eat ἡ. 581: 
eat peck of d. before we die ! 
esteem him no more than εἰ. 


a 
Ξ 
w 
BnoOo~O = bheENwS BOW 


fling d. enouyh, some will 

stick 277: 7 
from soil contract ἃ ἀ. s82: 6 
he done vou d. sR2:tt 
he who flings d., dirties self 

most 2128:15 

if d. was trumps what hands 82: 5 
if eat d, eat clenn d. 384: 8 
in ἃ. longer the dirtier 582: 1 
like the d. they are s82: 8 
more ἡ. the less ἢ crt 382: 2 
no offence in d. from soil s8a: ὁ 
that d. makes this dust g82: 1 
we are all made of d. 1go7 210 
what serves d. if no stink 58a: 4 
Dirtier, the cos:er Garo 
Dirts: I hate the nasty ἃ. 582: 8 
Dirty is as d. due, 539: 2 
Dis aliter visum 981: 5 
Disagreement makcs agree: 

Ment precious 48: 3 
Disappeared in all Cirectinns 1085: 2 
Disappointment of minhood 42: ς 
Disapprobation of un:ntelli- 

gent 1220: 3 

eye of d. 2504: 2 
Disapprove of what you say 2191: 8 
Disaster finds him at fast 483:12 

unmerciful d. followed fast 2a75:14 
Discard: greatest skill, to d. 286: 2 
Disce, doce, dilige Deum = 686:13 
Discharge: no d. in that war 510: 6 


Discimus non vitae sed 


echolae 669: 1 
Discipline strengthens heart 688: 8 
Disciphius est prions pos- 

terior dies 2336: 6 
Discobolus is vulvar .. 2439: 9 
Discommend others com 

mends self ο..... 1843: 4 
Discontent ...... ve seees B82 
content you in my ἡ. . 4812: 6 


d. ambition'’s shadow 2 
ἃ. is man’s worst evil . 583: 3 
d. sits heavy at my heart 111: 2 
no greater pain than d. .4332: 3 
pale contented sort of d. ,483: 6 
winter of our ἡ, §83: ς 
Discontented finds no casy 


ir .. 483: 4 
nature of aang bai be ἀ. , s8a:12 
none 40 v : “812: 3 
Discontents: fet ‘thy a he 

secret... . 7 
Discord ΕἼΤ π᾿" 
all d. harmony not under- 

stood ears a aie 95 1:1 10 
apple of ἡ, 


d. among ‘enemy Pan 688: i 


-π’--.----...-ρ--.ς. 


DISEASE 


Discord, continued 
d. destroys, union strength 2407: 6 
d. has always reigned 

makes cuncord sweet 4 
ἃ. makes great things decay §83:12 


εἰ. oft makes sweeter lay .583: 9 
d. undermines empies S83zira 
so musical a d 683: 9 
sow d., reap regret 583: ὃ 
Discordia fit carior concordia 583: 9 
tanta est d. fratrem 247: 7 
Discords and unpleasing 

sharps 45: ! 
d. make the sweetest airs 583: 9 
Discourse, banquet of mind 41 6 
bid me d. τ Pr 6 
fresh-water d..... νος 18: 4 
lony d. argueth folly ...... 2188: 7 
mis¢ not εἰ. of elders 2... . 7: 2 
no long d. pleasing ....... 2188: 7 
rather hear thy ἃ. 417: 7 
so sweet and voluble his d. 1728: 1 
sweet dl. gk: 6 
Discourses are mine 2223: 3 
Discoverer: to d. belongs 

fame R16: 2 
Discovers: he who covers d. 625: 3 
Discreet: to d. public thing 

is private 584:14 
Diseretio mater virtutis S84: 4 
Discretion .............. 84 
better part of valor is ἡ, S83: 6 


d. and valor twins of honor 584: 7 
dois friend of man S85: a 
do is manty quality s84:10 
d. ts mother of virtue s8s: 4 
εἰ. ne'er a friend to love εἰς; ε 
d. out of your head is gune 584: 9 
d. still preserve thee ae | 
d., thon art a jewel 9 
man without d' of no conse: 


quence s&s: 2 
no pleasautry without ἃ. 6&4. ἃ 
οἷος 4 are given, but not d. 584211 
ounce of do worth pound of 

learning sa: 3 
thou pigeon eeg of d. «Ὡς; 4 
valor can de little without d. kg: 7 


valor would fight, ἃ. run 

away t 
years of ἡ. τῶν; ε 
Discrezione ma-tre degli asint s84: 4 
Discussion calling forth truth ot: 7 
Disdain .58 


doand sco ride sparkling s8s:19 


d., low opinion of others s&s: 9 
d "used to enhance beauty = s8s5: 7 
ms dear Lady ἢ. ἅτ 1. 
Disease ................. dae 
combat d. hefore it begins  686:81 
ctire d. and kill patient 1952: : 
do and bitter eld suceced 
d. from bead mest serious sisi v2 
d. helped if taken in time 
d. known is half cured Pi 7 
d. not of body but place gfe: ἃ 
d. of all shunned poverty 1848: 7 
d. of curiosity aja: it 
d. often made worse by 
remedy 1052: 3 
d. τὰ close axgainat 
at Ith 3:00: 1 
ων whipping. post of Iuxury 6A6:04 
¢ will ae its corse $86: 7 
every ἃ. hut not of howels εβ6τ:τὸ 
for deadly d. no physic 886: 9 
just d. to luxury ancvecda κΆῤτι4 
meet εἰ. on its was «0112 
not d. but physician kills Goo: 7 
pale do and bitter eld . 90: 3 
physician killa, not d. . 600: 7 
strong ἡ, requires strong 
medicine 19st: § 
that d. most dangerous 
which proceeds from 
head 1017: 2 
to hile cf. ie fatal .88g:18 


unknown d. pute out doc- 
tor'’s eye a) 


‘OI SEASES 
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πέδας, ὦ continued 


when cause of εἰ, 


discov- 


ered, cure discovered ..585:13 
when ἃ. returns, no cure 587: 2 
Diseases: different d., differ: 
ent remedies .......... 585:14 
d. are asthma and dropsy .34: 3 
ἃ. come of own accord . 86:11 
d. come on horseback s86:11 
d. of soul dangerous §75§:12 
d., price of ill pleasures . 586:14 
for desperate d., desperate 
remedies 19:1: § 
in d.. less of ever thing |. 1ςς 7:11 
man has as many ὦ. as horse κὰδ: ς 
many dishes, many d. §38: ς 
pale d. dwell there .. ἐν 587: § 
polite d. make idiots vain "687: 7 
to feel d. and cure not same 586: 8 
Diseur de bons mots  . 1268: 1 
Disgrace .......... oe. 587 
d.isdeathless ..... 87:14 
d. worse than death 587:10 
ind. nobody knows you 1904: 1 
men always honest in d. 854: 3 
that alone d. which is de- 
served §87:13 


Disgraced: 


hetter not to live 


than to live d 687516 
Disgraceful: alone d. what is 

deserved §52:10 
Disgraces, like cherries, 

draw others . §87: 9 
d. share, less the care shin 
OIG. wiecaiite ete ees ων. ...δ87 
all lost in cracked d. : «33: 6 

carry your d. upright gR7 217 

cast ino my d. νιν MRS 7 
claps αἷς αἴ wrong door .. 149: 1 
d. fit for the gods 312 9 
d. wears its awn cover 588: 4 
every animal keeps to one d. 72: 3 
first d. pleaseth all .83: 2 
have ἡ. out when it rains 193s : 9 
laid in’ your ὁ : RR: 7 
nod. for the village ... 1884: 9 
no d. pleases all alike 2281: 7 
prefer nearest «l δ} 8. 2 
scrape the d., wish for more 961: 2 
Susan is a nice εἰ. «ΔΒ: 1 
thev can ἢ. it, not take it 957:18 
Thish licker go4: 2 
Dish throwers not turners Rr: 4 
Dishclout: drank the d §87:18 
Dished and done up brown 6&87:16 
Dishes: all her ἢ. chafing d. s&&: 3 
many εἰς. nuuny diseases SRR: 
new ἡ. henet new appetites Ἀ4112 
no d. please the gorged 1202: 7 
Diehonests to seem honest τοῖς: 1 
Dislike: hesitate cl. Δ.7):17 
DVisloyalty to «ΕἸ offends 23%4: 8 
Dismal: as d. as a hearse . sho: 9 
Olaminasal ...... ........ 
Disobedience, man’s original 

virtue 1709: 9 
d. most courageous of vir- 

ties 1709: 9 
d., «νον lining to cloud of 

servitude 1709: 9 
Disorder: sweet d. in dress 626: 1 
Disparage what we haven't 

got 202: 8 
Dispatch is mother of good 

fartune 269: τ 
WV. is κοῃῇ af business 260; 1 
Disnendium unius, compen- 

ditum 392: 6 
unius d. altertuse compen- 

dium ἜΣ ο23: 6 
Dispenantion: πὸ d. from 

death gta: 6 
Displeased at what thou art rRag:t4 
Dispone domui tui εριῖ Σ 
Disposition: good d. happiest 

gift .330:10 
Dispositions: treat thousand 

d. thousand ways 1g: 2 
Dispraise thing you would 

DUS Sind ons ees 268:10 


Dispraised of whom no small 


DERISO .. ..«τνονν ον .1860: 6 

Disputable: dispute upon 
everything d. ...... ..... 92: 8 

Disputation is sifter out 96. 

truth ...... Ot: 7 
itch of d. scah of church . 383! ς 
Disvurationts stir up schisms 383: 
doubtful .92: 
Dispute: begun a d. .. 92: 8 
Disputer sur la pointe d'une 

aiguille rer 10§3: 
Disputes: avoid d. .. . ... 93: 


Disremember to forget 
Dissemble all your discon- 
tents... hare 
d., put clean shirt on. 
he that cannot d., cannot 


live .§89: 4 
know not how to d., know 

not how to reign S89: 3 
Dissembler sooner hurts foe ς90: 1 
great abomination is d. 751:19 
Dissembling, chief art in 

reign 590: 2 
Dissimulare: qui nescit d., 

nescit regnare $89: 3 
qui nescit d. nescit vivere sRo: 4 
Dissimulation ...... . .589 
capable of any form of d. 590 


d. concealment of what is : 
d. invites d. 

d. is knowledge of kings 
d. well she understands 
smooth d. 589q: 
Distaff: more tow on his d. 1816: 
not spun, bring not to d. 2198: 


WIStanee 2.3.06 2552s ees 90 
at a d. it’s grand “οι: 
by d. made more sweet .§92: 
deceived by d. $92: 
d. endears friendship ..... 4: 
d. lends ench:.ntment 

ἃ. weakens love 


keep me my ἃ. ..........5 
know their do. .........-- SOF: 
pathos of ἁ. .... 
put ata ἡ. ae ee 
Distasteful: what we are 

forced to do is ἡ. 1667: 
Distemper: every age has d. 46: 
Distinction to merit as dress 

to good looks 1566: 
d. without a difference 873: 
no d. without some merit 1566: 
to have to die no ἃ. 50S: 


es ee eeee 
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Distinctions: gold-leaf d. $73: 
Distress: two in d., sorrew 

less : : 1§92:12 
Distribution should undo 

excess = ν 00: 9 
Distrust .......... va vee 592 
d. is mother of safety $9a:12 
ἃ. justitied decett 533: 6 


d., safeguard and security 592: 7 


if you d. man, don't em- 
ploy 2075: 3 
leave all d. hehind thee sg2: 6 


prudent ἡ. af service to men sQ2: 

remember to d 592: 

Disunion weak and unstable 2407:10 

Ditch: better go about than 
fall into d. 

die in the last d. 

d. inta which blind leads 


2468:10 
1760: 9 


blind TOR: tt 
make one ἡ. to fill another 1783:10 
Ditchwater: dead as d. Rah: 4 
Dithvrambus: non est d.. s 

hibat aquam 2465: 3 
Niversa: patest probare d. 1428: 7 
Diversité, c’est ma devise 2416: : 
Diversos diversa jruvant 1γ21: 
Dives: aut d. opto vivere 1856: 8 
ἃ. aut iniquus aut iniqui 

haeres 1979! 


? 
ἃ. miserque ῖοϑ8: 9 
ἃ. qui Ποτὶ vult, cito vult 1979: 1 
d. semper qui Speratur in 

agro 


DO 


Dives, continued 
ἃ. tibi, pauper amicis ...... 896:12 


d. ut metiretur nummos .1614: 3 
nemo an bonus, an d. 

omnes an .1980: 2 
repente d. nemo factus est 

honus 6g kk 1979: 8 
Divide and govern = 1014: § 
Dividends: God en side of 

hig d. , 983: 1 
Divinations are vain 1900: 3 
Divine: good d. follows own 

instructions 1871: 4 
Divinely fair, most d. tall 137: 4 
Diviner: make me d., I'll 

make you rich 1900/15 
Divinities: happy who know 

country d 434: 5 


Divinity that shapes our ends 680: 9 


Divis: permitte d. cetera 98s: ς 
Divitiae trepidant, papper 

libera : 1&s5: 2 
ἃ. virum facitunt ...... 1616: 2 
Divitias miseras . ...... 2373: 7 
DIiVOree oi ceseserene . 5992 
d., brand of shameful life 593: 2 
d., sacrament of adultery .593: a 
give her bill of d. 692555 


New York bounded hy d. $93: 3 
Divorced worse than widow 2493: τ 
Divorces are made in heaven 593: 2 
Divos: discite non temnere 

d. QRO:146 
vocat in certamina d. 9ROi11 
Dizzy: mortals too weak not 

to grow d. 

Do: always do as you fear to 

do 837: 1 

as I do to you, do to me 2014: 7 
as we do. so it is done to us 537: 1 
as ve would that men 

should do to yau. do to 


1012:14 


them ; : . 2014: 7 
better do it than wish it 
done 538: 2 


damned if you do, damned 


if you don't $37: 8 
do and undo, day long 

enough we .ς 432: ἃ 
do as folks say, not as they 

do 2037:10 


do as I say, not as I do 1371: 3 
do as most men do 416718 
do as we say, not ae we do 2036:14 
do as you may, if not as 

you would sso: ὃ 
do as you would be done by 2016: 6 


do if you dare 39:11 
do ill to do only well $42: 1 
do in hole as you do in hall s38:10 
do 1 oF caer or do it again 538: 6 
do it if νου τὸ going to do it 539: 6 
do likeliest and hope best 537: 4 
do not all that you can 158: 4 
do not do what is already 

done PzgR: 2 
do or die. $37: 5 
do others, for they would 

do you 2016: 1 
do to him as he hath done ςξ9: 7 
do to others as you would 

be done ὃν. 2014: 7 
do well and have weil καῖ: ς 
do what he ought not 38:15 


what one ought. not may 540: 3 


do what ought not, find 

what thought not 1066: 9 
da what vou hke . 160: 7 
do what you ought, seme 

what will ; $40: 3 
pars man has something to ἘΝ 
far hotter thing that I do ee 3 
go, and do likewtse ς38:τ4 
have but little to do. and do 

it yourself .2063:10 
he who can do, what he 

wishes .S38ir5 
how not to do it g36: 8 
I can do nothing else ...... τ: 8 


2726 DO UT DAS DOG 


Do, continued ee continued Dog, continued 
I do what I can .......... ι: 2 d. differ. .......... $94: 2 d. that will ΜΕ: a bone 
if not seemly, do it not ..160: 4 d. kill people ...... _. 600: 3 will carr on .toraita 
know how to do well, do it in spite of d., live till die s95:11 d. that’s dead will ἼΣΤΕ bite 504: 
not .. 4. 4 837110 more old drunkards than d. will have his day. . 609: 
learn to do by doing .. ...$§3$! 2 old d. 696:12 d. will remember kindness 302: 6 
leave more to do than done 538: 3 three d., two athcists so8: 3 don’t wake an angry d. 616: 
let us do or die .. . 1390: 2 too many d. killed the king 600: 1 dragged him lke dead d. 608: 
never do yourself what when d. differ, patient dies 594: 2 eat on street hikead. ....660:11 
you can make another when d. disagree, disciples eaten the d.’s tongue .... . 609: 
δι. a re ....2340: 7 are free $94: 2 even ad. gets revenge . 609: 3 
not do as he has done... 2014: 7 who shall eecide when d. every d. a lion at home — 602: 
not knowing what they do 540: § disagree . .  . 804: ἃ every d. allowed first bite 613: 9 
not to do is death -t1itg | Doctrine ................ 600 every d. has his day 609: 8 
not what man does, wnat carried with every wind of every d. stout at own door 602: 1 
he would ἀο.... .516:12 d. . 600:10 feed d. you wish to follow 604: 3 
say not I will do to him as d. of strenuous life 1405: 5 flay a flayed ἡ. 7£0: 2 
he has done to me 2016: 2 every blast of vain d. 600:10 foremost d. catches the hare 608: 1 
so much to do, so little done 98: 1 loved d. for teacher's sake 600: 9 give d. a bad name 6os: 8 
something to do, more the yesterday fact, today d. 600:13 good d. deserves goad bone 614: 7 
merrier... .. ta6oi18 | Doctrines, as infections, fear 600:12 good ἡ. dreams of chase 603: 2 
thank God you have some- remember my d. 600:11 good d. that can catch 610: 2 
thing to do nar 2620: g | Doctus: sibi valere et vivere good εἰ. that coes to church 610: 9 
to know easier than to do 540: a d. . 1104: 3 grateful d. hetter than un- 
what I must do, all that con- Documents: human d. 1198: § grateful man 1242: 8 
cerns mie 648: 8 | Dodgers: grow into such ἃ. 44: 3 hair of the εἶ. that bit you tog: 4 
what you can do, do not Doer is bound to suffer $33: 6 hair rough, d. savage R2: 3 
efer 1890: 8 | Deers: be ye d., not hearers 2615 110 hang a d. ona crab-tree 1065213 
we do as we can since we i de are ay ill dreaders 42:16 hard to make bed for a ἃ. 606: 4 
can't do as would . δος 8. DOG τοῖν ον νυ ον arn andor 601 hard to make old d. stoop 615: 8 
what men dare do, may do 540: § after a dead d. . 610: 6 have a care of a alent d. 2464: 7 
what we do let’s do suddenly 540: 4 after old d. whelp barks 612: 2 he died Ihe ad. 499: ς 
what we do willingly easy 535: 5 agree like d. and cat 48: 9 he who wishes to kill his ἡ. 
what you do ef no conse- all bite the bitten d. se, 751:}8 accuses him of madness 604: 9 
quence §36: 9 | am ἴ ἃ d.’s head _ 610: 6 | heed old d. that barks οὐ 2111 
whatsoever thy hand find- another's d. leaves only line 603: 3 holdfast is the only d. 229: 6 
eth to do, do it witb thy as ἃ. drinks from the Nile 609: 5 hot ἃ. 609: 2 
mizht 5:6: τι as εἴ, returns to vont 851: 5 bowlin’ d. knows what he 
when in doubt do nothing 540:10 bad d. never sees the wolf 404: 7 secs 600: 6 
who will do less than most 538: 3 bad to let d. taste leather 601: 2 Iam ad. at a catch 608: 9 
you do nothing put suck 544: 1! beat the d. before the lion 607: 4 I am an old d., tus, tus οὐ: 4 
Do ut das ar 952:12} beat d, insult his mister 607: 6 | [Tam his Highness’ dog at 
Dock- ἘΚ 628: 7 before you hit d.. look at Kew 603: 7 
Docti rationem artis nels master 607: 6 I see a d., but no stone 9 180311 
gunt anal at ae 4 | best d. leaps stile first 610: 21 idle ἡ. barks at his Heas δον "1! 
Doctor ...... Pe ere ane best thing about nen is d. 6o2: 5 ἢ ἡ. bark go im δι: ἃ 
after death the d. ἐν νοι: 3 better a d. fawn than hite 613: 4 if ἅν, be d. of great honse 1029: y 
among common people better head of d than tail W-bred di. that beats bitch 2557: 9 
Scoggin ts a : 1 of Tron 1099: 6 Utd. that deserves not crust 606: 9 
better pay butcher than d. 303: ΠῚ heware the d. Gor: 3 keep ad. and bark your-elf οι 1:14 
beware of young d. 594: 7 bisgest d. has bern a pup 1035515 kal ἃ. that has tasted sheep Gat: 2 
carping patient makes cruel black d. was on bis back 611: 6 knit my d. pair of breeches 606: 3 
d. §96:10 bottom d. in the fight 603: 7 last d. catches hare 1010: 3 
cleverest d. cannot cure self 599: 8 brag "ΕἸ a Se d. 229: 6 ἰε the life of a ἡ. οι: ἃ 
death will seize d. too Sia: 3 called use I fawn 604:10 | lean d. shames his master 610: 8 
d. can’t see money in me 595: 6 | case he d. cat ὦ. 611: 9 lean 4. to get. through 
d. cures those who do not die 599:10 | cause own ἃ, tu bite him = 614.3: ἃ hedge 1374: 0 
d. diet, juret, merry man 28: ς cowardly d. facing wolves 449: 1 leg over leg d. went to 
Ὁ. Fell, I do not love thee 1428: 4 | Crack was a good ἡ. 61a: 1 Dover t78o0:10 
d. full of phrase and fame 593: 3 curst d. must be tied short 608: 6 let every A. carry his tail 605: 9 
d. So-much-the-worse 5$9$:t0 cut off tail, d. still d. .605: 8 Inke a d. a fair Gtr: 4 
d. who accepts no fee worth do not grudge d. his food 606: 9 | μιὰς a d. "ἢ a wheel Gris 1 
none . yi alone has affection 607: 2 tke d. of the gardener Got: 3 
don"t make d. your heir .595:83 beaten, lion tamed 607: 4 like Hunt's d. 650: 4 
don’t misinform your d. 219 beaten out of room ὀὄδοό: 2 living d. better than dead 
dreamed he saw a d., died 4 bites stone thrown at him 607: 3 lion 1418: 4 
every idiot fancies self a d. oe. 5 does not eat d. 6t1: 9 mad d bites his master 613: ἃ 
RO not to d. with every ill 19: 10 for the bow. 603: 6 mad d. nor drinks nor 
God beals, d. takes fee . 595: 2 has no aversion to poor 6u4:11 smokes 608: ἃ 
wood ἃ, knows how to cure 596: 3 has tasted sausages 601: 2 | make ad. forwet his dinner 602: 2 
good d. who can cure self $99: 3 in a doublet 606: 3 make a ἡ. laugh Gtrit2 
good is a good ἡ. . . 89S: in a halter 604: 2 | make a fool of sclf with d. 603: 1 
if d. kills, earth hides it ate 7 in hunger swallows dung 1198: 6 man’s best friend his d. 607: a 
kill a thousand, half a d. ‘3 in the manger ; Gor: 1 many ad. hanged for skin 60 4: 1 
know myself better than d. ἐοό: in the seat of honor .. 605: 4 more ways to kill a ἡ. 610: 3 


is obeyed in office ear ee never d. barked axainst 

. ‘is only philosopher .. 609: 6 cross but he ran mad 612: ς 
. is worthy of his food . 606: 9 | never keep ad. to bite me 613: 3 
it was that died 2148: 91 no bread, but keeps a d. 604211 
.’s life, hunger and ease 61:: 8 no ἃ. will turn inte lion 236g: 4 
loves the greasy hide 601: 2 | no good whelp from ill d. 1135: 9 


lucky d. treats tail of disease 597: 1 
more die of d. than disease 600: 7 
no man good d. who has 

never been sick . 594: 3 
one ἡ, makes work for other 599:11 
pay ἃ. or beware falling ill 597: 2 


4 


POPPE RAR RADAR REAR RD 


poor die without ὦ. . $94: : d. made fat in two meals 611:t1 | none is poorer than the d. 1883: 2 
stupid d. murders ... $97 d. returneth to bis vomit 609: 9 not ad. to come at whistle 2486: 2 
too late for d. after death 594: 5 : d. saw hinsself in breeches 1878:11 nose of ἡ. is alwass cold 60 Ne 
you are the d. ...... d. scourged bids lion fear 607: @ | old d. τὶ expounding 60 
you can always read a d.’s d. teaches fidelity 607: 2 ald 4. barks not in vain hits 
Cree ca Se & §:6 | d. that fetches will τάν .60§:10 | old d. bites sore 613: 7 
Doctors: best of d. go to hell ae 4} d. that hants foulest ..778:t8 | ald εἰ anne alter barking 615: 7 
ae want d. monldy $94: 7 εἶ, that licks ashes .. .606: 8 οἷά d. Tra . Gogist 
if d. fail, cheerful mia 598: ς ' d. that trots finds bone Gig: 4 ae weonn’t plea new tricks 615: 6 


DOG-BITE 


Dog, continued 
one d. can defile a cistern 390: 3 
one d. sets another patelng 613: 1 
owe ἃ d., call him sir 29: 3 
poisoned the hot d. “1682: 2 
poor d. not worth whistling 606:10 
quit kickin’ my d. around 607: 6 
run after d., he will not bite 632:12 
say d. ate ‘frying: ‘pan. 608: 
scalded d. fears cold water 727: 
see a man about ad. ... 602: 
sets on ad. to worry a pig 610: 
staff soon found to beat a d. 608: 
still d. bites sore 
strike my d., strike me ... 607: 
take a by the ears ,. 610: 
there’s a d. in the well 605: 
to a bad d. a short leash . 608: 
to a bad ἡ. falls good bone Εις: 
to be a d. at all things 608: 
to flay a flayed d. .1335: 
to give one the ἡ, to hold 610: 
to kill d., accuse of madness 604: 
to put on ὦ. . . . .. 602: 
toiling d. comes halting 

home 1333: 
transformed to a curtal d. 611: es 

treated like a d. . 608: 8 
try it on the d. . 605: § 
unable to give ἃ. a loaf 1843: 1 
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under d. 608: 7 
waking d. harks at sleeping 

lion 612:12 
wash d., comb d., still a d. 1673: 6 
what does ad. in bathroom 103: 2 
what d. is a hanging . 608: 4 
when εἰ. bites man not news 1682: 2 


when εἴ. gnaws hone he 


wants to be alone 616: § 
when d. is dead malice dies 606: 1 
when ἡ, is drowning, drink 604: 4 
who loves me, loves my ὦ. 602: 6 
whose d. are vou 603%: 7 
whose dois dead now GOR: 4 
why εἶ, followed master 606: 4 
wild boar held by small d. 609: 1 
will not have d. with bell 603: 4 
worst d. wage his tail 608: 9 
wrong to wake sleeping d. 616: 4 
you can’t teach an old ἡ, 

new tricks 615: 6 
young man’s d. went with 

im 6113 7 
Dog-bite: can't heal d. with. 

out cautery 1220:1|: 


Dog-days had begun to bite 611: ς 
Dog-house: from master- 


hedroom to d. . 62a: 8 
in the d. 587: 8 
Doge of Venice weds Adri- 
atic 1993: 8 
Dogged as does it 17 8010 
Dogmas of the past inade- 
quate 1; 4 11ΠῚ 
Doge: all ἅ. bark not at him 612: 6 
all d. follow salt bitch ὃς .603: 8 
barking d. seldom lite 614: 2 
between ἢ. an! cats good 
war 302: 3 
ἡ. are fine in the field Gon: 3 
. are ravenous to a prov- 
erh 1039: 2 
. bark as they are bred. ie o 
_ bark at strangers... 61a: 6 
. bark from custom G12:13 
. become like their mis- 
treeses 1647: § 
. begin in jest, end in 
earnest 606: ς 
bold at master’s door Goa: 


9 
don't bite at front gate 613: § 
fawn as they are fed 612: 9 
fawn on man who feeds 604: 3 
in kitchen desire nobody 615: § 
may bark, caravan yoes 

a 


d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d. 

. do not prey on d. 
d, 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d mourn nat when horse. 
d. 


ies 
run away with shoulders 188: 


Dolor animi 


Dogs, continued 


d. run when they drink in 

Nile 1688: 6 

d. should bark before bite 614: 1 

d. that bark never bite 613:10 

ἃ. that hunt foulest 606: 1 

d. that put up many hares 606: 1 

d. wag tails for your bread 604: 3 

ἊΝ would you live forever 1405: 1 

ye. have had your day 609: 8 
ἐς ἶ t jeer at d. til out of 

village . 1912: 8 

8 

1 


dumb d., they cannot bark 612: 
fearful d. bark most 613:1 
fell two d. with one stone 183: 5 
fighting d. come halting 

home ; 604: 6 
folks’ d. bark worse ..... 612:10 
going to the d. ... 601: 4 
greedy d. never have 

enough .1039: 2 


helping lame d. over stiles 1129:10 
hungry d. eat dirty pud- 

ings 607: 1 
in every country d. bite 613: 6 
keep d. when can't kcep self 604:11 
let d. delight to bark .336: 8 
let sleeping d. lie 616: 4 
little ἃ. start the hare ..1035:10 
many d. dead since you 

were whelp .... 606: 1 
many d. may worry one 603: 9 
many d. soon eat up horse 603: 9 
more I sec of men, more I 

admire εἰ, 610: ς 
my own d. bark at me . 612: 6 
one house cannot support 

two ἢ. 


τς 1997:14 
quarrelsome d. get dirty 
coats 604: 6 
scornful d. will eat dirty 
puddinus 2043 


1 
sleep with d., rise with fleas 610: 7 
take unwilling d. to hunt 609: 7 
teach dead ἡ. to bite 504: 9 
two d. are bad at one hone 615: 4 


two d.. one bone never ac- 
corc . 1907114 
two d. fight for bone 614: 6 
two d. will kill a lion 2402: 9 
we d. slew the hare 605: 7 
Doigt: mon petit ἃ. me Va 
dit 176: 9 
Doing: always d. something 264: 7 
he not dilatory in d. 160: 3 
αἴ, is better than saying 2037: 4 
dd. is better than teaching 1870: 8 
d. nothing ... 544: 1 
ἃ. requires much life. ς18: 8 
in d. we learn $35: 7 
yoy’s soul lies in the ἃ. 2595: 3 
et us, then, be up ane d. 1333: 2 
shortest answer is d. 7 
worth d. at all worth d. well a: 3 
Doings: great) d. $39: 9 
Dait: they will not give ‘ad. QS54it4 
Dole: happy man be his d. 1071210 
scrambling at rich man’s ἃ. 320: ς 
to deal fool's d. 849:12 
Dolet: cui ες meminit 726: 7 
ἃ. vere qui sine teste d. τοι: 8 
Doli non d. nisi astu colas 885. 1 
Dollar ......... Wess es Ole 
almighty ἡ. . 617: 2 
ad. to a doughnut 932: 8 
het sour bottom d. 932: 8 
d. ven farther in those ὲ 
fergie 17: 


sete “a. ie a eoldier ..... 6197: 
no friend like a d. 


Dollars: haleney ἡ. δι 


-- 

“ 
oe ee oe . 
NA fe te 


gold d. avainst baloney ἃ. τι 
gravior est 

quam carporie . 3484: 
d. est meslicina doloris ....744! 
d. in longinquitate levis 1727: 
etiam innocentes cogit men- 

tirt ἃ, . .3798: 4 
fingrantior nequo | on debet 

δ Πτν Ὅπου τι 1040:19 


(Ὁ "9 δι 


Dolore: nessun maggior d. 


Dolcrem dies 


Domina in sempiternum 


Domus et placens uxor 
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Dolor, continued 


fugiet d. et gemitus ... 2169: 2 

gaudet magnus aerumnas 
ΠΣ τς ain“ the acetic . 1O41:11 

levis est d. qui capere con- 
silium potest ...... 


1041310 
spi toe set ipse non facit 


nem VO4ESII 
nullus ἡ. non  temporis 
minuat . «1042: 


peiora multo cogitat mutus 
παν σὴ inter ct 1041: 

plus ostentatio. doloris ex- 
igit quam ἡ. 

strangulat inclusus d. 

ubi d., ibi manus 

supervacuum est d 1041! 

longa con- 


sumit _ . 1042: 3 
Dolori: i gran d. sono muti 1041: 9 
Dolphin: to add d. to the 

woods 2234: 3 
Domi manere convenit felici- 

bus . 11§3: 9 
ἃ. suae quilibet rex 1190: 7 


egomet sum hic, animus d. 

est : 11ς2: 4 
noctes disce manere d. 3962: § 
.%340:12 


omnium artium d. 676:13 


Domine exaudi vocem meam 977: 4 


Domini: sit nomen D. bene- 
dictum . 973: 7 
timor D. principium sapi- 


entiae 976: 5 
turris fortissima, nomen D. 977: 3 


Dominions on which sun 


never sets. 693: ς 
Dominis: nemo potest duo- 

bus d. servire 1546: 1 
Domino: in D. confido .972:17 
speratis in D. in saeculis 972:17 
Daminoes: animated ἃ. ...§71: § 


Dominus dedit, D. abstulit. 973: 3 


D. illuminatio mea 976: 1 
D. mibi adiutor ον 978:15 
D. providebit . . ες O7tito 
D. solus dux ejus fuit 970: 5 
quem dilicit D. castigat 976: 6 


Domum: dulce ἃ. resonemus 1154: 3 


ibit homo in d. aeternitatis 1026: 6 
PISr:3t 
hic d., hace patria est TISO:14 
propria d.. omnium optima 1153: 9 
ridet argento d. 2472: 4 
ubi constituta est d. omni 

viventi . ro26:1t 
una d. non alit duos canes 1997: ἴ 4 


Dona excaecant oculus iudi- 


cum νον 6§©98I2 G 
imitantur hamos d. ..9S2ite 
Donant: cum d., petunt Q$2:12 
Donavi: quod d., habeo .. 959: 2 
Done: as you have d., 50 

shal! vou feel 1967: : 
been and gone and d. 37: 8 
d. and said 20x38: ς 
d. any time, d. no time = 5 38: 9 
d. decently and in order = 536° ς 
d. in an hour, repent for life 530: 1 
d. leisurcly, ἃ. well B38: 4 
d. nothing, capable of all 9 s3z:14 
d. auickly enough if d. well s3s: 2 
d. through another. d. by 

self S35: 9 
d. uncommonly brown aco: ἃ 
easily d., soon believed 539: 8 
for thing d. wishes too late 538: 2 
if it were d. when ‘tis ἃ. s4a: ὁ 
if you want it well d.. do it 

urself . 206a: ες 
ill ἃ. must be twice d. £38: 
it has all heen ἃ. before 1680: § 


ποὶ what we've read. but.d. 1939: 0 
nothing d. when anything 

to do κδιι 
once well d. is d. forever «38: 
once well d. is twice ἃ. 536: 7 
so little d.. 90 much to do 538: 1 
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Done, continued 
thing ehere was and d. 


ΠΑ ree ες 
ἴο δὲπν that doeth, it shall 
νον Oe ae 2179: 3 
‘twere well it were ἃ. 
uickly ...... $40: 4 
we have ἃ. what οἱ ight te to” §43: 5 
well halen is half .1§2: 9 
well d. better than well 
said . 203): 7 
well d. if d. myself haubes κς41: 1 
well ἃς, soon ὁ. ..... -§35: 8 
what's d. cannot be amend- 
ed ae ee eee: .§43:15 
what's d. can't be undone §43:15 
what’s d. isd... .. ..... S4gitt 
what’s d. is not to do .. 541: 7 
what’s d. we partly may 
compute λλοι:τι 


Donis vincitur omnis amor 955: 3 


Donkey: if d. bray. don’t 
bray back τοῦδ 1 
send d. to Paris, he'll re- 
turn ἡ. . 2363: 4 
until d. tried to clear ....103: 1 
Donkey-shearings: who's for 
d. . 1228: 2 
Donkeys: drivers think one 
thing, d. another 105: 2 
Donna: la d. est mobile .. .2579: 5 
Donner est mort, preter ma- 
lade ..9S4:11 
Dono infelice di bellezza .. 136: 6 
Donum exitiale Minervae 952: ὁ 
d. hominis dilatat viam 954: 3 
Doom: hopeless to wrestle 
against d. 768: 2 
no man can escape his d. ..706: 3 
Doomsday: all one at d. 1985: 2 
then is d. near 1167: 6 
DOO! 2 cea ae en eees 617 
as one d. shuts, another 
opens Wie. «ἡ 18: 8 
at death’s ἃ... ..§00: 4 
back d. are rich poor . 618: 4 
back d. robs the house 618: ἃ 
came out by sanie ἡ. οἵ: 3 


close the d. after you τ 07:11 


creaking d. bangs long 036:15 
A. either open or shut O18: 5 
d. opens on top of house 618: 9 


every εἰ. is barred with cold 988:13 
every ἃ. οὶ but death's d. 503: 6 
bere is the 4. 388: 8 
I am the d. to salvation 2031: 6 


ἐξ one d. shuts, God opens 
another 618: 7 
anock down iron d. to get 
bran cake : 1§S1: 7 
taid to his ci. 2... .688:52 
fast man shuts the d. 618: 3 


let every man sweep own d. 617: 6 
make d. of gold, knock nail 492: 9 
make not d. wider than 


house : 
man doesn’t look behind d. 
never darkened his door 18:10 
open d. for nations 618:13 
open d. may temnt a saint 618: 2 
postern d. makes thief and 

whore. 6:8: 4 
sweep before your own d. 617: 


618: 1 
19107512 


sweep snow from own d. -789: 
ou knock at deaf man's d. 6: 

in ἘΠ of God 977: J 

Doornail: dead as a d ,$07 117 

pages all ὦ. open to courtesy 440: 6 

s come in . 6:8: 2 

behind nd closed ἃ... ....., 618: 6 
conversational d. . ..... 417:1: 


death hath so many d. seer bt 
d. must be shut or open . 5 
out of d. .... ..,... 617: 7 
thousand d. to let es life 402: 6 


turned her out at .. .,61972 9 
Dorian: play the ΕΣ 6951: 7 
Dormio: non onmibus ἅ,,.2123ς: ; 
Dorinitatio vestietur panniz 2141: 

rt: qui d.. dine ,...... 8134: 8 


— 


Dote imperium vendidi 1540: 6 
Dotkins: I did not care two 

iss. 0 ὕῳὍ00 264t: 3 
Double in words and mean- 

ἐπὶ. Woy eae eee S34: 3 

COs ie 6 νον i ren as 638: 2 
Double. minded: hate d. §3a:18 


Doublet: of old d. new truss 366; 8 
rot within stone d. 
Doubt 
benefit of the d. . 619: 4 
d. grows with knowledge 619: 6 
d. is beginning of wisdom 620: 4 
d. safer than to be secure 620: 4 
how prone to d. are the wise 619: 6 
I d. it, said the carpenter 619: 2 
modest ἃ. heacon of wise 4 
more faith in honest ἡ, 4 


620: 


never surrender honest d. 61:19:14 
no d. about the bulls 619: 3 
no d. in this book 619:16 
no hinge to hang ad. on 620: 3 
no poasihble d. whatever 619: 9 
once in d., once resolved 620: 2 
philosophical d. 620: 4 
resolution lies by d. 620: 2 
seeking to know is learning 

to ἡ. 619: 6 
slow consenting Academic d. 620: 4 
to d. not less grateful than 

to know 619: § 
when in d. do rought διφιτι 
when in d. follow suit 286: 8 
when in d., win the trick 6:19:11 
wherefore didt thou ἃ. 619:16 
worst estate of life is d. 620: 1 
Doubting Castle 53:16 
ἃ. mind sees many ghosts 19: 7 
ἡ. things go ill oft hurts 620: 1 
ἡ. Thomas 2Δ02 1} 
Doubts: begin with d.. end 

with certainties 619: 1 
cast all dl. never resolved  619:13 
d. beget facts they fear 619112 
great d., great understand. 

ing 61:19:10 
he that ἡ. is domned 619:17 


some d. stick in my stomach 619: 8 


Douceur: plus fait ἃ. que 

violence 946: 3 
Dough: she’s got more d. 1610: 8 
tasteless d. of e-istence 418: 4 


woe to d. baker testifies 

against 2649: 9 
your cake ie d. 274: 4 
Doughboy : how to treat ad. 2136: 9 
Doughnut: bet dollar to d. 912: 8 
Douglas, tender and true i 
like D. conquer or like D. 


1485:1 


die 2424: 8 
Douleur qui se tait plus fu- 

neste 1041: 2 
Όονα 2 kbs ieee Reese Saks 620 
be not too mich of ad. 620: 6 
d. fears rustle of a feather 727: ς 


d. found no rest for sole 
of feet G20: ς 
ἃ. nests in soldier's helmet 620: 9 


Noah's ¢. 620; 
pursne the trembling ἡ. 620: 
snowy d. trooping with 

crows 620!11 


who hawks at eag'es with ἃ. 620: 7 
Dover: when D. and Calais 
1678: 8 


meet 
Dover-court: all speakers 2tgoncis 
Doves heget d.. eavles eaules 650: 6 
ae will peck for their brood 620:10 


: take care of D 630:32 
oY whet Wi Mecbea heh τὸ τὰν λον τας ἃ 620 
don't worry me... 020:14 
¢ with ups and up “with 
owns .. 1089: 6 


he pulleth d., he jetteth up rey 1s 
he putteth d. one. 620:55 
he that is d. peel fear no 

4 ..... © hear est 748: 1 
he that’s d., ; with him | 6as: 3 
his phoenix a peene ap- 


DORE. os ee 120: 8 


OT .....-.-.--Ἐ.--Ἐνς. 


DREAMS 


Down, continued 
man may be d., 


— 


never out ..620:1 


soft d. of manhood ...... 130! 

soon up, soond. ......... 620: "5 
ΕΝ ΙΝ a doubtful d. 130: ὃ 
Down-and-Out Club ...... 620:13 
Down-hearted: don’t be d. 1:08: 4 


Downfall: world power or d. 1857:12 


Downhill like calf’s tail ..447: 5 
d. no one is old 30: 6 
everone pushes: man going 

751: 3 
to gu d. easy. 746533 
Downrixht is the only ‘craft. 28): 4 
Downwards like cow’s tail 447: ς 
QOW?Y 6 sins ole eee beue 621 
better d. in wife than with 621: 7 
darts come from her d Gar: 5 
do not marry for d. όχι: 3 
d. often cause of offense 621: 2 
fat dois guod money 621: 9 
good and fair needs nod. 621: 8 
great d. bedful of brambles 621: 2 


I sold myself for ad 1540: 6 
Dozen: baker's d. 116: ς 
Drachma: what do you want 

with d. 1066: ς 


Draft good enough for swine 2263:12 


Drag: sweet to d. others 

down 1592513 
Dragen among the chamber- 

matds ἴτ04: 7 
better sit up than go to bed 

with cl. 1636: 2 
d. keep so fair a cave Bo: s 
Dragons: brother to d 248: ἃ 


εἰ, become sport of shiunps 1.017: ὦ 
εἰ. beget ἡ, 1135: 9 
Drain-pipe we're ina ὦ. goal ἃ 
Drakes: ducks and ἡ. Oygitg 
Dram ain't good till got 630513 
Drams: more a. ewer 

sernples 632:10 
Draught: back to d., face to 

grave 1103: 3 
bitter d. swallow quickly 190: 6 
Draw thing as he sces it) 20.8 ta 
Drawer: not ont of top d. atss: 2 
Drawing as probity of art οὐ: 8 
Drealtfuls: renny d. 7y6° s 


Dreidnaught: mr name is ἢ 
Dream ... ... ........ re 


after ὦ. of weddings, corse 622: § 
ὦ φιῖος of horn and ivery 622712 


Αἰ τς from Gud C228 
εἰ. iteelf is but a shadow Gag: 5 
d. not rub but gravy 624: ὁ 
εἰ, οὐ cat all about mice 421 κα 


if you can do and not make 
dreams your master tgs: > 
ina d.. an vision of might O23: 3 
in company we d. in concert 623° 4 
let us do our εἰς today G24: ἃ 
may d. never prove τὰς ἔχε το 
my own ἢ. vou're telling me 623 τὸ 


new-gotten riches all ad. 623: 9 
nothing half sa sweet as 

love’s young d 1474: ς 
old men shall d. dreams 44: 4 
one man with ad, at pleas. 

ure 2311: 4 
ρὶρε d. : δ6.,ι:12 
short-lived as ἃ d. 24. a 
tod., ay, there's the rub 6424: 6 
to 4. is to think sleeping G22: 4 
to sleep, perchance tod. 624: 6 
Dreamed: don't tell me what 

you ἃ. last night 623.10 
Dircamer: behold, this ἡ. 

comet 622: 8 
Dreamland: meet me in 7 614:11 
Dreams: after missiant 

come true . : 621: 2 
all d. are lies ........ 632: 9 
d. affright me 624:10 
d. are sine of the day” 623: & 
d. are subconscious truths 628: 7 
d. fill with alarm 63410 
d from erate of seid come 

true ., .68441:8 


DREGS 


Dreams, continued 


d. give wings to fools 622: 2 
d. go by contrauries ...... G2rirs 
d. of wealth ae 623: 9 
d. out of the ivory gate  622:12 
d. retain our infirmities 622: 5 
d. touchstones of character 624: 1 
each man makes his own d. 623: 8 
alse d., avaunt 622: 7 
Friday night’s d. .. . . 622: 3 
from d. pick hint worth 

improving 624: 3 
gates of phantom d. 622:12 
golden d. make men wake 

hungry . 623: 9 
he d. awake 624: 2 
his woman d. standing up 624: 2 
hurled by d. into several 

world 622:10 
in d. forecast the future 624: 3 
let all our d. come true. 621:14 
more man d., less he believes 623: 6 
morning d. come true 623: 2 
nothing so secure asin d. 624: 7 
send us blessed ἃ Gari14 
to believe in d. is to sleep 622: 2 
troubles few, d. few 624: 4 
vain d. of a sick man 623: 1 
we are such stuff 4 εἰ, are 

made of 1410: 7 


Dregs: drain nothing to the 


d. 1603: 7 
ἃ. of the people 1774: 9 
drink d. who drinks wine 1066: 4 
625 

6 

6 

7 


Oress 
he plain in d., sober in diet 2563: 
best whose d. no one ob- 

serves : 
captivated by ἡ. 
nun boys know you by your 


| 


626: 
626: 


627: 6 


ἢ. ai stick and it scems 


youth 625: 4 
d. as others do 1s8: 2 
4}. does not give knowledge 627 :10 
ἃ. doee not make the man 4108: 7 
ἃ. drains our cellar dry 625:10 
ἃ. left too much to imagina- 
tion 627: 9 
d. to kill 626: ἃ 
ἃ, to please others 625: 7 
fine ἀ foul house swept be- 
fore door oP oe 
glaring impotence of d. 626: 9 
lory of man is his d. 625: 1 
n city, name. out of city d. 625: 1 
inflamed hy love of d. 626: 7 
know 4, but not wearer 627: 5 
love of d. very curse 367: 7 
man’s d. proclaims occupa: 
tion 625: 2 
negligent d. hecoming 626: 6 
pride of d. an empty curse 626: 3 
aweet disorder in the ἡ, 626: 1 
to ἡ. to death O26: αὶ 
woman's dois never done 2565: 8 
Dressed as going to a feast 626: 1 
εἰ. τὸ kell 626: 8 
well-d. man ped ...-626: 6 


well d. woman never caught 
cold 626: 

Dresees put an in a tempest 169: 

ἃ. which excite desires 627: 

evervone d. above hin means 626° 

Drest. tee Dressed 

Drift ia ae had as unthrift 1238:12 


νον 


understand την ἡ. 1SSOl14 
Drink: after story everyone 

shault d. 632: 2 
another little ἃ. won't do ts 

anv harm Gyn. 1 
better helly burst than d. 

Inat 166: 6 


better cry fess and d. more 633: 1 
come, let us ἡ. Agi: 2 
d. alwaye before the thirst 632:12 


d. and be merry 6ga: 2 
d. and dance and laugh 646: 3 
ἃ. and drought comes sel- 

GOW ........ Ara ek 630: 4 


Drink, continued 


d. as much after egg as ox 670: 9 
4. but with the duck, water 2465: 5 
d. come wind come weather 633:11 
ἡ. down throat cubits long 631: 9 
d., eat, inch before is night 666: 3 
d. ere ye put on dusty gar- 
ment 630: 2 
ἃ. goes in, wit goes out 630:19 
d. healths is to d. sickness 635: 3 
d. is a long time coming 632: 9 
d. like πιῆ, frogs, funnel. 
templar 628: 4 
d. makes the world go 
round ; 1473: 1 
d. no more than a sponge 632213 
- not A Sevitign 661: 1 
. roundly. sleep soundl 159: ὃ 
d. Subbed: him right May 5.640 
d. supernaculum .. .632: § 
d. temperately, healthily 629: 1 
d. their estates awav . 639: 3 
εἰ. till ground looks blue 631: 2 
ἃ. 1ΠῚ his brains turn . 633:10 
ἃ. to drown misfortunes 6323:12 


d. to me only with thine eyes 734: 
d. washes off the dawb 630: 
d. waters care, makes grow 633:12 
d. we must ta slacken sor- 


row 630:10 
d. what is clear 161: 3 
d. what vou fill 631: 2 


d. when IT have occasion 633:11 
ἃ. when rear the spring 1722: 4 
ἃ. while eatin soup 633: 1 
d. with him that wears hood 634: 1 
d. with unbuttoned bellies 633: 2 
d. without drunkenness 665:16 
eat, ἡ. for tomorrow we 

die 666: 3 
eat thy meat, d. thy d. 665:12 
eat well. d. well, sleep well 663: 2 
empty glass to judge of d. 630:14 
five reasons we should d. 633:11 
rood doomiukes old young 2521: 2 
he must go that d. drives 563: 6 
hot d. good as overcoat 632: ἃ 
Id with the drinkers g48irt 
Jet him 4. and forget poverty 632:11 
let him dor be gone 629: 4 
let them d., since will not 


cat 634: 8 
loth to d. and loth from it 630: ς 
make merry, ἃ. .. 666: ς 
men d. full bitter d. 190: 6 
more d. more wax dry 635: 7 
never d. never athirst 637: 3 
none should d. but who can 631: R 
of all meat, d. goes best 633: 8 
only what Tod. is mine  630:11 
run as d., cotch hare 630:16 
smaller d.. ciearer head 632: 6 
spenk of d. but never of 

drouth : 630: 6 
stolen d sweetest of all 1894: 3 
strong ἃ. . . ὅτ: 4 
strong di. is raging 2623: 2 
tuke a standing d.. 63:1: 2 
then the do tukes the man 627:13 
therefore let us εἰ. 631: 2 
want in meat, have in d. 633: 8 
we must d.oas we brew 240: 9 
when ὦ ges in. wit goes 

out 2623: 9 
when old man won't d. 31: ς 
who likes not d. God de- 

prives of bread Kyo? 


without d. old secon dead 6ae: 9 
woe to them that follow 
strong ἃ. al Ὁ 
you should ἃ. with cherries 629: 2 
Drinker: good d. under ταῦ: 


a 
4 


ged coat Ra: 3 
Drinking ..... deere’ ... +. 627 
d. at anmebndy’a exvnense 629: 9 


d. is the soldier's pleasure 2156: 2 
d. makes a man quaff 634:10 
ἃ. whole niuht through 68): 8 
ἃ. with women unnatural . :634:52 
much d., little thinking .629: 6 
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Drinking, continued 
not the d. but the excess 638:10 


now is the time for d. 631: 2 
two reasons for d. 633711 
water d. brings forth noth- 
ing good. 2465: 3 
Drinks: between two d., one 
breath 2... 628: ς 
bottled windy d....... 627:11 
ἡ, best, vet can be sad .633: 3 
he that d. and is not dry .1610: 7 
he that d. fart pays slow .633: 4 


he that d. well sleeps well 634:10 
long time between d. 632: 9 
more one d. more one may 629:10 
she d. of her own brewing 240: 7 
Dripping wears away a 


stone ; 2463: 1 
Drone: glorious lazy ἃ. .1215714 
like a cloistered d. _ 235214 
Drones: better feed five d 

than starve one bee 1249: 3 
eth 4 ΤΡ 64 
d. by d. sea is drained 642: 8 
ἃ. in a bucket 642:10 


last d. makes cup overflow 2226: 2 


take a d. too much 642: y 
Dropping wears away the 

stone : 2463: 1 
ΠΌΡΕΝ 5: he will not lose 

. of nose 169i: 2 
Drops make a shcewer 642:11 


d. of water wear the flint 2463: 1 


little d. of water 642:11 
many ὦ. make a flood 642:1t 
Dropsy: he hath silver d. 242: 1 
Orought ......Ὁ«Ὁνν νον νον 643 

after d. comes rain 395: 4 
chapman’s d. . . 042: 3 
d. never brought dearth .. 643: 1 


ne'er in England suffer d. 643: 2 
Drown in sight of shore 2092: 2 
d. not to save drowning 


man . 641: 4 
go and d. yourself 643: ? 
Drowned: born ἴο 

hanged, not d. 1066: 2 
d. in the Thames . . 643: 4 
Drowning man catches at 

straws 643: ς 
Drowsiness shali clothe a 

man with rags 2141: 6 
Drudgery at desk’s dead 

wood : . 2653: 6 
Drugs: what d. cannot heal, 

knife can heal t950: 8 
Drum: 265, coche tee ees 643 


beat your d. inside house 643:12 
better crack d. than stand- 

ard fall ον 643i 
both beat d., and row boat 265: 2 
d. and trumpet history 1144: 8 
d. has nothing in it but air 643: 9 
d. is in hands to beat it 643: ὃ 
good d. no hard. striking 643:12 
happens to d. on feast days 133: 1 


noisy d., all emptiness 1200:15 
Drumming is not way to 
catch hare 1076: 8 


Drums of three conquests 404: 6 
when d. speak, laws silent 643:10 
Drunk: as drunk as ape, 

fish, goat, lord, owl. 


etc., 641: 1-642: 6 
as d. as a fiddler’s 


bitch δαιτὶ 
as ἡ. as a horse-tiy ό44: τι 
asd. asa wheel-barrow .. 642: 2 
as d. as David's sow ὁ42: 4 
as d. as the Raltic sea ... 642: 3 
as d. as the devil... - Garis 
better d. than drowned 639: 4 
blind d. ; _ 638: 1 
dead d. 638: 1 


d. his way down the ladder 634:11 
ἃ ix as great as a king 639: § 
d. out of his five sentences 639: 3 
d., to whip the cat ὅ40:1}7 
ever d., ever dry 635: 7 

t d. once every mouth 637: 7 
ilka man that’s d. is a lord 639: § 
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Drunk, continued 

kilt d., hang when sober . 
never go out d. in winter . 636: ὁ 
not εἰ. is he who from floor 638: 3 
often ἃ. and seldom she 629: 1 


our pleasure to be d. . .636: 7 
power that guards the ΓΝ ..636: a 
so d. you can bottle me ..641:12 


to stzy home when d. wise 636: 6 
virtuous man always d. ..037: 
Wantuhn or sowe ἃ : 
what, d. with choler 
Drunkard, glutton come tu 
poverty 38: 
d. in gutter where should be 638: 
d. inveighs against drunken- 


es a a ee 


ee er 2d 


Ὦ Ὁ w Ὁ δ ἃ. Ww A = Ww 


ness... ..780: 

d. not master of his soul . .636: 

d. will fall of himself ... 638: 
an Neate of sober, in mouth 

d. .636: 
scthing more like fool than 

d. . 636: 

one d. loves another 639 


Drunkards have a_ fool's 

tongue . - 636:10 
d. speak the truth ...... 252s: 2 
habitual d., good hearts 637: 6 
more old d. than old doc- 

tors 596:12 


Drunken, but not with wine 637: 4 
. does not die from fall 626: 2 
nv nation d. where wine 


cheap . .2998303 
pale be was d., not red. 639: 
Drunkenness ............ 5 
ἃ. aggravates every crime 638: 4 
d. and love cannot be hid 1460: ὗ 
d. departed. retlection came 637: 
d. does not create vice 639: 1 
d. fault of man not wine 635: 9 
d. is a sweet poison. 635: § 
d. joy reserved for gods 633: 8 
d. makes men fools, beasts 636::0 
d. sepulture of discretion 630: 3 
d. spectacles to sce devil 036:10 
d. turns man out of self  636:10 
d. voluntary madness 638:42 
no privity where d. reigns 636. 3 
soberness conceals, d. re- 

veals 636: 
ware thee of d. 638: 


wine une thing, d. another Asie 9 


Dry: as d. as bone, chip, 

dust, etc. 643:13-644: ς 
drunken man always d. 635: 7 
d., better to burn 634: 4 
most d.. soonest athirst 635: 7 
not d. behind ears yet 335: 3 
Dubia plus torquent mala 1594:51 


Duca, signore. ε το maestro 893: 4 
Ducat: dead tor a ee: 8 
Ducdame’ what's ‘hia d. 
Duchess: treats d. lke 

flower-girl 2557 
Ducis in consilio posita Sah: 4 


ratio, consilium d. artes 33. 4 
DUCK oh ee Se reas on 
are you the d. 
d. that lays the exgs . 644:12 
d. will not always dabble 644:12 


fare hke a d. ἩΘ ces 644/13 
he’s a slick 11. .. 645: 4 
Pil hawe to d. on that 944: 
knee-high to ἃ 4. fit dae: 83:16:37 

lame d. $5: 2 
like 2 4. in thunder 648: 6 
luke a d. to water . 644: 7 
like water ολμδ ... = 6 44:10 
play at d. and drake with 

ΟΝ ΦΥΤΌΝ 644:14 
sick, slick d.o........... 645: ς 
to play the d. ......-..... 648: 3 
will a d. swim ........ 64s: 1 
Duckling: the ugly d. ... 644:τ:τ|ι 
Ducks and drakes ..... 644:14 


d. fare well in the Thames 645: 4 
| it all but ἃ, and 

drakes ο 
like d. in a gutter . 


638: 4 


Ducks, continued 


not till d. have eat up dirt 1679: ς 
Due: render to all men their 
272: 6 
(igelos: todos d. con pan 
menos ... 2168: 3 
Dugs: from my “d. he drew 
not this deceit. 74: 
Duke: damned besidead. argo: 


Dulce est desipere in loco 859: 7 

d. et decorum est Bh patria 
mori... 

Dulcia non ferimus 
non meruit qui 
gustavit amata 

Dule: better ἃ. nor dawkin 2502:10 

Dull: as d. as alderman, 
beetle, ditchwater, etc. 645:12 


1760: 
. 2260: 
non 
2259: 4 


ἃ. construed to be guod 645:11 
d. man is ee sure 645:10 
d., naturally d 645: 8 
if d., there is design in it 645: 7 


man ought to be d. some- 
times 645: 7 
not only d., but cause of 
dullness 645: ὃ 
Dulimess ................- 645 
d. defence against wits 645: 9 
d. is age of seriousness 646: 1 


d. never dies ὅ4ς:1τ|, 
d. of fool whetst ne of wits 852: ὁ 
Dumb as door, fish, stone 1646:6 9 
d. enough to chew un stick 2233.01 


d. folks get no land . 1646: 6 
d. is a sly do 469510 
d. with astonshment ιοῦτις 
Dumb-bells: fatigue with d. cat: 2 
Indian club among d. 2 λλιιι 
Dumps: in the εἰ. 646: 2 
doleful d. mind oppress = tog grts 
d. so dull and heavy 646: 2 
Dun is in the mire 58s: 7 
d. is the mouse 040: 4 
Dunce sent to rom excels 

d. at home τἰςι: 4 
d., silent, reputed wise abit: 2 
Dundee: O for single hour 

of D. ι240: 2 


Dung: grain of d. spcnls rice 390: 1 
more utter refuse than d  z642:10 


no d. Ike mast«r’s foot 1548: 1 
Dung-beetle rolls ball of 
dung 2358: 7 
οὐδ κοι. deepest d. beneath 
mort 1888: 2 
himself is his own d. ι124:14 
no sure gd. but the grave 1027: 6 
Dunghill: cock on own d 378: 9 
name d. and jakes 2194: 3 
Dunmow: flittch of ἢ "14: 1 
Dunstable: downright Ὁ. 24ιτ:η2: 9 
plain as D. highway 2192: 9 
Duobus: ΠΟΙ͂ pugnare d. 2403: | 
Duos: melius est ἃ. quam 


unum 24902: 9 


pore one begins by being 


; 31:14 
one d. impossible as one 
twin §34: 4 
ao helieve him your d. .43}:12 
ped hy those we love § 32:15 
Duplici in diverseum §scin- 
denis hamo 1663: 2 
Durate. expectate cicades 082: 2 
d.. rebus servate secundis 682: 2 
Duritia cordis humani 11:12 
Duro con d. non fece buon 
muro 107$: 4 
Durum est omnibus placere 1810: 9 
d. et d. non facitunt murum 2442: 
Dusk: in d. with light behind ate 4 
δῖ... 4G See ee 
all are of the d. 646: 6 
all is d., all is nothing 839: 9 
all made of same ὁ. . 646: 6 
all men d., some gold-d. . eae 6 
ite the ἡ. Σ 3 
d. alone can fill eh of man ἘΠ :- 4 
. along the turnpi 7 
ἫΝ teetiene athe nile aigaen 


eee 


DUX 


Dust. continued 


ἃ. thou art, to d. return 


d. thou art, to d. returne:t 1325: 


d. will till the eye of man 
excuse my d 
git up and d. 


old d. blinds all eyes .... 


e has bitten the d. 
he that blows in ἃ, fills eyes 
heap of d. alone remains 
of thee. 
how should d. be proud 
I’m out for the d. 
kick the d.o............. 
kick up a d. 
learned d. 
lick the d. 
man shall turn again into d. 
mean and mighty have one 


eeeve 
ed 


noble d. of Alexander 
raise a d. about nothin 
shake the d. from thy lock 
she had kissed the d. 
then shall d. return 
earth 
to kiss the d. 
to throw d. 
up and d. 
we are but εἰς and shadow 


to 


in the eyes 


we are cut with our own αἴ. ὦ 


what a d. hive ἴ rai-ed 

you won't s°e us for the d. 

Dust-heap called history 

Dusted fur the house 

Dutch 

Dutch courage 

DD. teast 

he gets in J. 

it beats the ἢ. 

my dear olf 0). 

Dutchman drinks buttons off 

mia D. 

Duties to live without ὦ. 
obscene 

Datifiiness of children vir- 

tue 

attend to d. and do it 

do d., leave rest to gods 

do d. that hes nearest 

do your ἡ. 

dull sensation, sense of d. 

d. a path all may tread 


ss ee ew wo ee 


.:...ν.ν.»"- 


ἰ. commanded because 
beneficial 

di, faith, love are roots 

d. impels along line of de- 
sire 


ὦ. 14 its own reward 

d. is what one expects from 
others 

d. 18 whatever the day de- 
mands 

d. lies in what is near 

d., stern daughter οἱ the 
voice of God 

ἃ. whispers low thou mist 

ἧς, why not ai cutie 

ftiret d. ie subduing fear 

he tried to do hia d 

I found that life was d. 

I perceive a divirled d 

it is my ἡ. and ἴ will 

let regard for d. control 

my boy has done his d. 

no d., no honesty 

no life free from ἡ. 

path of d. lies in what is 
near 

put ἡ. first, aucceas after 

thank God, I have done my 


d. 
this is the whole d. of man 
what is your ἢ, 
where d. has no show, hon- 
esty hears no sway 
whole d. of man 
Dux: pontie< d., bonum coml- 
t@mn : 


“ν΄ νιν ιϑφ 


.. 647: 


046: 


730: 
646: 


we BAe Oe DH 


1967; 


832: 


5413: 
514: 
647: 
047: 
647: 


wAe as Ae eae = = ON) & 


64): 
1143: 


5 
«- 
we ~°3 27h OS F Bw 


.. Ogre: 
64 


4 
2 

4 
2490: 1 
Ooy8: 2 
3 

Ὁ 

8 


648: 

936 

.648 

6.9: 4 
644743 
649: ἃ 
648::} 
68:12 
639: 2 
648:10 
649: 2 
O49: ὦ 
2435: 1 
649: “ 
64801 
Gyu: 3 
649 


DWARI 


Er ee ee 


Dux, continued 
d. erat ille ducum 
Dwarf . 


d. not tall on mountain .649:10 
ἃ. on a giant’s shoulder 649111 
d. threatens Hercules 649: 8 
intelligent d. superior to 

ignorant giant 649: 9 
Dwarfs see farther than 

giants .. 6492911 
what d. men are 1§15: 3 
with d. do not talk about 

ry gmies 1087: τ 
Dwell everywhere, d. no- 

where. 427: 1 
Dwelling is light of setting 

SUNS 1423:81 


d. is with great of earth 1027:11 


ΠΥ ΠΡ: act of d., act of life soz: 3 
. i8 as natural as living .523: 7 
ἃ. is ceasing to be afraid 499: 3 
ἃ. may be our going home 1419: 4 
d. more honorable than kill- 
ing 2449: 8 
past ἡ. of first child 124:14 
what's d. but gilded sleep = 518: 7 
Dyke: everyone jumps d. 
where lowest 1849: 4 
Ε 
E in alt: shook upon E ἐπ 
alt. 216 4 
COGIC: .... «τον νν εν νεννν 85 
American 6. 651: ς 
ase. regards carthworms 650: § 
cannot tly like ὁ. with 
wings of wren 2650: 1 
ς. among birds 651: 4 
6. can Jook axatnst the sun 650. 4 
ὁ. does not chase flies O50: § 
e. flies but at noble game = 650: ς 
e. in the clouds 650: 2 
e. lost learning of crow 941:}14 
e. of freedom Ost: 5 
e. of lofty flight 178: 9 
¢. overtaken by the tortoise 1930. ἃ 
e. shot by its own feathers 6g0: 1 
e. sutfers Iitth: birds to sing 650: § 
e. with leak prerceth sun 650: 4 
fly away as c. toward 
heave 1977: 3 
love e. on back of dollar 661: 5 
old age of an e. 31: 2 
read through a gold e. ὄςι: ς 
way of ane. in the atr ayia: § 
when thou seest ane. lift 
up thy head το: 3 
F.agle-eyed 730: 4 
e. in otherd’ affairs 779: ἶ 
Faglea οοπιπιοὶγ fly alone 661: 
e. do not bring forth doves 650:6 
e. gared upon with every cye 661: 6 
¢. stoop not to ties 6gn: § 
Mount up with wings as 
e. Ogr: 1 
what ¢. we are in others’ 
affairs 79: 7 
where carcass is, ¢. gather ἄς; 4 
Bl iis aeg sta erinsevcwsi O54 
all ὁ. 683. 9 
attentive e. . δεῖ 
cannot hear on that 6. 97:1 
didn't vour left ὁ. burn Stita 
don't know 6. from hole 13228:12 
e. endures injury better 
than eve 738: 1 
e. front<loor for lies .....652: 2 
6. is road to the heart 654: 6 
ὁ. trieth words 658: 5 
με every man thy e. 656: 1 
ὁ had a flea in his 6. 811: t 
had hia ec. to ground 656: 7 
sf was on his e. 6s3: 4 
hearing e. and seeing ¢ye 737510 
hearing e., apeaking tongue 655° 5 
in one e. out the other beg: 
kineman'’s e. will hear it 1295: ἃ 
let ὁ. despise nothing ὃς 8112 
listening e. charms siren 1441: i 


yee or rere 


Ear, continued 
mildewed ε. 
brother . .. 1240: 3 
more meant than meets 6. 6§3:10 
offer my e. to touch 653: 3 


biasting 


rather love by e. than eye 1463: 8 
rise and lend thine e. . .663:14 
talks to deaf δ. ......... 497: 1 
to hite the δι. oo. ....... 190: 3 
to twitch the e. ........ 653: 3 
turn a deafe. ........... 652: § 
well-rinsed e. : ͵6ς3: 2 
what 6. hears is ποῖ like 

what eve sees 738: 2 
you have a quick e. ὅς: 9 
Earlaps: take mely thee. 1310: 3 
Earls belted or suspendered 1934:12 
Early up, and never the 

near 108s: 1 

ou must e. Zo to hed 141:33 

arn: little to e.. many to 

keep 2620: 4 
them ez kin δι, Kin keep = 339.3315 
Fars: suet e. play truant 1728: 1 
all e. 653: 9 
asses’ e. 651: 9 
better play with e. than 

tongue 655: 


by e. one knows the ass 


105: 
committed to e., proclaimed 662: 
e. are eves to the blind 654: 
ς. are stopped with years 38: 
e., being thin. burn first 6s3it 
δ. might well vlow 69131 
e. to hear, let him hear 663 
flow right throush the e. 654 


full use of mv «. 


an 
A 
ω 
vee Σ 
εοδω Σὰ NANW™ ῸΝ ΦῸΩῸΝΣ Ν ὦ ἃ. 


get vour ears slipped hack 653: 
go shake your ὁ. 652: 
οἵ my δ. on end 663:1 
hang your e. this way 653:1 
harvest e. 6ς2: 
he dares not for his 6. 486: 
he ourht to stop his 6. 652: 
hear one’s own ec. : 654: 
hear with his two e. 47: 
if you your ὁ. would keep 

from jecers 2058: 2 
keep e. from others’ secrets 158:11 
lend favorable e. AS3it4 
lend me your 6. ὅς 1:1τ4 
men and asset held hy e. 663: 6 
men trust e less than eves 737: 9 
merchants’ ὁ 602: 7 
no ¢. to hear 653:11 


one pair of e. dry tongues 655: 7 
opening e. but hcareth not 1711: 2 


our e are both tn use 653:13 
our δ. are ringing δ: 1:12 
plaving bird-catcher with e. 727:τ|,3 
prick up your δ. «32:τς 
set togcther by the e. 664: 5 
sing tn deaf ὁ. 2166: 2 
stopping the e. with wax 2466: 4 
take people by the ὁ. 603: 6 
tell vou tales and find e. 653: 1 
to tickle the e. . 820: 6 
two e. and one mouth 6s5: 8 
up to the e. : 654: 3 
walle have e. 654: 8 
what fire is in mine 6. 6sitir2 
what T laid within my e. 

abides 7319: 9 
wide e. and short tongue 6s2: τ 
with e. erect ; δεφῖῖς 
Earth ....... viene ee ees. 656 
all e. is my cointry 426: 3 
all ὁ. our fatherland 27: 3 
hack to e. S7:1s 
hetween e. and heaven 687: Ἵ 
by e., by springs, by rivers 1706: 9 
cut e. from under feet .. 686: 
e. ahideth for ever 6:6: 
6. and the fulness therenf ὄς 7:10 
e. back to e., the soul on 

i T2265: 8 


hig 
e. belongs to the living 6s7: ἃ 
δ. cannot tolerate two suns 1097: ἑ 
e. does not imitate women 1872: 
e 


. fosters healing herbs 657: ὃ 


we Om we ee: 
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Earth, continued 


e¢. gets its price for what 


ς. gives ..... 18977: 9 
e. giver of grain .. 656:13 
e. hath store of marvels 657: 7 
e. is my footstool ITI9Q:93 
e. is the hest shelter ...... 657: 2 
e. is the Lord’s ....... 657:10 
δ. is yet common to 3} .. 686:12 
6. must go hack to e. 656: 6 


e., ocean, air, brotherhood 657:14 
e. produces all, receives all 656: 6 
ες. sepulchre of famous men 515: ' 
δ. sliced with furrows 2645: 8 
e. takes back everything 646: 6 
e. to e., ashes to ashes 1225: 3 
e. turns round about poles 657:11 
e. which kept world in awe 514: 4 


e. yields food and poison 657: & 
encumbering the ὁ. 657: 90 
for all alike e. unlocks 
som... $13: 7 
for every man δ. provides 
agrave........ 1927: 7 
Fuller's e. 656:10 


going to and fro in the δ. 2362: 2 


going way of all the e. Sits 4 
he wots not whether he 

bears ec. . 18R0:11 
if man cheats e., e. will 

cheat man 6ς6:1: 


in love with this green e. 6«7: 
let e. be consumed by fire 548: 
Jet the e. bring forth grass 1023: 3 


lie heavy on him, ὁ 622: 2 
little O, the e. .  . 687113 
love of e. for the rain 1931: 5 
makest the e. to shine $6: 3 
many-garlanded e. 6c7:12 


may e. be heavy upon thee 522: 2 
may e. be light upon thee 522: 4 
mav e. swallow thee 656: ς 
may Virginia e. hie lightly sz2t:12 


mighty e., mother of all 636: 2 
mother e. 636: 2 
of the e., earthy 656: 7 
an e. peace, rood will 973:14 


ae feet of e. make all equal 1027212 


ak to e., it shall teach 657: 4 
t ey reddened the e. §07: 3 
this opacous e. : 637: 2 
tickle e. with hoe, she 

laughs with harvest 1079:10 
tired ¢. becomes barren 103: 3 
turn to e. and water 1513: 7 
we desire whole ¢.. and see 

how little serveth 1927 :12 
where on e. am I 6s7: ὃ 
yours is the e. and every- 

thing that's in it 1218: 7 


Earth-ox changes his burden 657 :17 
Farthquake: before e., calm 270: 7 
ς. naticed by Royal Society 657:16 


Earthworm: watch e., miss 
eclipse 2634: 3 
Earthy: of the earth, δ. 656: 7 
ate 659: ς 
e. and honor seldom bedfel- 
lows ef τῇ δε: 
e. is sauce of labor. 658: ἃ 


δ. makes women unchaste 124: 8 
e., neutral state . . .... 058: 6 
follow e., find want . . 658: 2 
izgnoble e., peaceful sloth 658:12 
inglorious δ. . .6g8ize 
life of e. a difficult pursutt 1215: 3 
life of ec. without worry .658:11 
loveth ὁ. not worthiest 658: 4 
not have 6. that will thrive 658:13 


pennyworth of e. 658: τ᾿ 
rough e. amid small means 658: 9 
studious of e. 658:10 


take mine ὁ. in mine inn 1247: 0 
take vour ¢ ... 688: ; 
think of e.. but work on 2619: 


to live at ¢. is not to live 65 ; 
well ate. that has enough .658:t4 
Easier to pull down than 

build up ......-...--. 438: 4 


2732 EAST 


East SoMa ween tees ww τ 658 

always the E., old .... .689: ς 
E. is Ε. and West is West 689: Δ 
from e. til occident 6ςε8::} 

gorgeous E. showers on net 
ings barbarie pearl ... 659: 4 
he tried to hustle the Ε. ..669: 2 
hold gorgeous E. in fee ἘΣ 4 
longer e., shorter west ....659: 1 
men look to e. for sum ..65§8:15 
too far E. is West........ 658 316 
urge toward the E. ...... so: 6 
West explains the E. ....653:15 
wise men came frome. ....658:17 

Easter: a E. let clothes 
ia its Brie ee ei eee 659:10 

E. “ie longed for, gone in 
ti Oe tal Ace ON ce Gas se 59: 9 
hat for an egg at E. ....659: 8 
by keep E., I Lest 2088" 7 


as 6. as an old Ping ee ree δε: I 
as 6. as dog sits down 660: 6 
as e. as falling off chair . 659:14 
as 6. as fox eats a pear . 600: 2 
as 6. as hair from milk 639211 
as e. as kiss my hand . 859°5 
as 6. as lying . ........ : 
as δ. as money out of purse 660: 
ase. as pie . . §§9: τ 
as 6. as rain when it pours 660: 2 
as ὁ. as rolling off a log . 660: 9 
as 6. as to lick a 8.88 ... 660: 3 
be e. ere rr weer 660: 8 
e. come, ¢. “go ree 660: ς 
e. is seldom excellent . 2654: 3 
e. to bow! down hill 6$90:23 
e. to give advice ...... 22:25 
e. to look at, hard to do 440: 2 
e. to prevent what hasn't 
happened 686:11 
e. to resist none invade 292: 8 


e. to rob unkept orchard 659:13 
for e. things men set little 

etore . 74:18 
nothing e. to the unwilling 2ς11: 7 


things e. done willingly .. .535: ς 
Eat: buy with you not e. 
with you 1269: 6 
e. a bit before you drink 665:12 
e and have nothing to pay 663: 6 
e. and live as proverb is 664: 6 
e. and welcome 663:10 
e. at pleasure, drink by 
measure 665: ς 
e. because meat is savory 664: 8 
e. and drink your fill . .666: ς 
e., drink and be merry . 666: 4 
e., anes for tomorrow we 
πα an ot ... 666: 3 
e., dri ‘let world go ...666: 3 
e. enoug wise . 663: 4 
e. for necessity not pleasure 662: 7 
e. him without salt ....... 662: 9 
e. in the evening ........ 158: 1 
ς. pio chew more... 1§8:10 
e. drink less, buy a 
rte Ae Es B δός: τὸ 
e. less than you are able 660:14 
e. little, drink more . ... 66:11 
e. much, evacuate much .. 995:52 
e. not thy heart . 3306: 1 
e. not to dullness ... 661: 1 


e. out of poles and home 663: 7 
4. slowly, only men in 

rags tumble victuals in 1525: 18 
4. strange . ae 
e. their heads off ..... 
e. third, ere third ... .66fo: ἐν 
e, thy meat, drink thy drink 665:12 
e. till sick, fase till well . 964: 6 


a 


«. γὴν you sweat .... ..663: 3 
e. to live. not live to ε. .664:12 
e. too much not how toe. 964: 7 
e. , drink well, sleep 

well ΟΝ ον, 663: 2 
e. well is drink-well’s 

brother ἐν eevee δός: 4 
4. what is new , 1685 3 


Eat, continued 


ὁ. what they like ........ at S 
e. whatever you like 1s8: a 
e. without surfeit .66girs 
e. your fill and pouch none 662:12 
for strength e. in measure 660:14 
good to e. at another's table 580: ς 
good to ¢., wholesome to di- 
est... 661: a 
if rich, e. when you will 662: 4 
let no man e. before cattle 660:11 
let them e. cake .. 274: § 
men will e. anything ..664: 1 
more Ie. hungrier I am 664: 3 
more you e. less flavor ...663:12 
never 6. too much 062: 7 
nothing better for a man 
than e. and drink .. .. 665: 6 
savory to ¢. without paying 629: 9 
take no thought what ye 
shall «. . 665: 9 
to e. well is no whoredom 662: 8 
we won't e. you . 604: 3 
what you e. is what you are 661: 4 
when hungry e¢., when 
thirsty drink δός: 1 
with whom not what you δ. 578: ς 
Eater: good e. must be good 
man ; §75: 6 
Eaters: greatest e., best 
fighters ms ee ao 8 
Eating ....... ate eee καὶ ὁὼς 
e. and drinking want but 
inning 665 :13 
e. medicine against hunger 663: ς 
e. takes away stomach 665: 4 
e. to live, living to eat 664:124 
good e. deserveth g 
drinking . 665: 2 
greater enjoyment of e., 
less need of sauce 664: 4 
he was ingenious who 
covered e 665:16 
in much e. lurketh sickness 964:15 
leaving worse than saa 
ful ς. 2487: 7 
never repent of e. too little dar: 1 
often little ὁ. makes fat 663: 9 
oh, pleasure of e. alone 663: 1 
wie τ refrain from speak- 
600:13 
Eating nhouae chose crowd- 
i ες 661: 9 
Eats: bit one e. no friend 
makes 662:10 
e. in plate, dies in irons 662: 8 
he e. like a well man 665: 7 
he that e. well drinks well 663: 2 
less one e. the more he e. 60:14 
man is what he e. 661: 4 
whatever Miss T. e. turns 
into Miss T. 661: 4 
who e. alone chokes alone 663: ι 
who e. well welcomes night 663:11 
who e. well works well 663: 8 
Eau: il n'est pire e. que l'e. 
qui dort ,2464: 9 
tous les mchants sont bu- 
veurs d’e. 2465: 3 
Ebb: no flow without e. ...2317: 9 
Ebria non a vino ον, 637: 4 
ἘΘΕΕΓΑΝ: aliud vinum, aliud 
638: 9 
e. operta recludit .  .... 2524: 1 
non facit e. vitia 38: t 
omne crimen e. incendit 633: 4 
Ebrii: in corde sobrii, lingua 
a eee ere at eae 3 
Ebrios vera dicunt .. sag: a 
Ebur atramento eaniletacete: 78:13 
burna vagina plumbeus 
gladius ... . 99:3 
Eccentricities of Kenius 940: 9 
rant e. to certain spirits 776: 3 
tcclesia, foemina, Inna Souite 
Echo answered “where” 667: 1 
Echoes have to applaud .. 667: 2 
Eclipse firat, rest nowhere 815: 8 
Economics, science of man- 
aging household Δ041:}} 


EGG 


Economie de bouts de chan- 


delle 918: ς 
Economy is art of making 

tnost of life . .  .., 918: 9 
e. is poor man’s mint ... 917:11 
e. makes pot to boil ...... dg te 9 
Feorce: juger l'arbre par é ..8a: a 
Ecrasez l'infaume ....... 2248: 
Ecstasy of love .. 1474: 
Edas: non vivas ut ¢., ‘aed 

e. ut vivere posses . 664:1:2 
Edge: good e. nothing if 

nothing cut 13215) 
on the razor’s e. .. ,484: 
on utmost ὁ, of hazard ...484:11 
thin e. of the wedge 1080: 4 
Edified: they were not e. ....62: 2 
Educated man happy when 

alone ον 668211 


e. man knows how tu work 668:11 
e. not necessanly learned 668:11 


nicely e. apt to catch cold 668: 1 
no man ὁ. who has not 

dallied with suicide 668: 9 
only ec. are free 068: 2 
Education ee oe ee ee 7 
by ¢. most have been mis- 

led .. 667314 
crooked never made 

straight by e. 667: 9 
e. altereth nature 239: 8 
e. bexins a gentleman . 6083 4 
e. best provision for old age 667: 7 
δ. can not alter nature 1661:13 
e. enables a man to get 

along without intelli- 

Kence Gok 
ες. forms the man ....... ie 
6. i8 a treasure. ...... 6038: . 
e. 18 sometimes a Curse 669: 2 


ὁ. is to soul as sculpture 


to marble 667: 3 
e. makes ditch of a brook 669° 3 

e. makes people casy to gov- 

ern 667: ἃ 
¢. merely amour-propre .. 668:t0 
δ. mother of benevolence 668: 8 
δ. polishes good natures 6O8: 4 
e., refuge in adversity 667: 7 
e. root of all goodness 668 :17 
δ. same, capacities differ οὐδ τᾷ 
e. something to tight for 667:13 
6. system of despair 669: ᾿ 
e. ty be able to do what 

you've never done 668 :15 
e. to run tn the streets 067 :t0 
e., wealth to the poor 667: 7 
δ. without capacity wasted 668::8 
xirl's e. going to Europe 667: 4 
liberal e¢ 067: 5 
No 6. like advernity 18:10 


roots of e. hitter, fruit sweet 667: 


snap and e¢. deadly 669 
tu love her was ἃ liberal e. 1241 
Eel: cannot hide e. in sack 669 


ς. in a sandbag 

have ane. by the tail 

lucky 6. escapes skinning 

skin your own 6. 

Eels: all that breed in mud 
not ὁ. 239: 3 


> 
> 
<< 
ΘΟ ΘΟ xvawn 


Effect: cause and 6. 308: 4 
ς. conforms to cause 204: 9 
e. defective comes by cause 10: 112 
e. speaks, tongue need not 305: 6 
good e. cannot come of ill 

(8156 λδοφ:10 
Effecta beyond the cause 30:88 
ficient and inefficient 999: 4 
Faabis: «ie. tibi dolebit ao: 9 
Focsias veniet quasi viator Bags 
Egg ..... 7 bg ib φὴς ον ὀχ τῳ 
any taste in white of e. 670312 
as full ase. is of meat 67a: 3 
as goud addled «. as idle 

irc 674: 3 
better e. today than hen to- 

morrow .. 672: κ8. 
better half anc. than 

empty shel! 6713: 6 
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Egy, continued Eighty, continued Eloquent, continued 
ress ¢., give offal to poor 1691: 4 toothless δ. ......... ..... 34: 4 old mane... . . 676: 4 
ς. ἀπά ἰὸ hed. ...... .670: 3 | Einfachkeit Siegel der Wahr- Emas aliena, ne vendas tua 270: 1 
δ. as much to poor man Heit ae a ΤῊΝ 2115: 6 | Embarrassment of riches ..1977: 1 
as ox .... ....1341: 4} Einig: seid e., e., Ce oeex 2407:12 | Embrace: none do there e. . 1026: ς 
e., chicken in potentia ....670:13 | Einmal, Keinmal ......... 2120: 9 | Emerald Isle |... .  . 9264273 
e. in three bellies in 24 Eisen und blut .......... 2449: 4] Emere malo, quam rogare . 148: 3 
hours .. 671: 6 | Elan vital ............... 1402:10 | Emigrated to another star ..507: 4 
e. is no chick by falling 349: 8 | Elbow .................. 674 Eminence road to degrada- 
e. of an hour . 32: 2 ae of eye cured with e. 730: 2 tion : . .1030: 4 
e. will break the grindstone 1036: ς er ee 674: 4 tis e. makes envy rise ..1933: 5 
for every ¢., drink as oft 670: 9 he’ i pare the e. 675: 3 | Emmanuel, God with us . .2428: 6 
give ane. to get an ox = 9g2:t2 in and out like fiddler’s e. 674: § | Emotions lead us astray . 7901: ς 
hai for ane. at Easter .. 659: 8 more power to youre. .. 674:11 | Emperor never struck 
hard to shave ane... 670: 4 mye. itches .. . ....... 674:10 cannon-ball 2. 1407: 7 
hatched from the samee. ..2402: 1 no e. bends outwards. 674: 6 e. should die standing ... 520: 3 
have both e. and hen .. 670: 6 out ate. .. . 674512 ou are e., and you weep 2477:12 
he’s a bad e. eae. oy 6γ0; 7 rubbed his e. and fleered . 675: 3 mpire and liberty incom- 
he's a good e. 072: 4 shaking the c. . . . 674: 9 patible 1226:10 
he was ἃ hard- hoiled e. O69:05 she hath broken here. | 124: 7 e. of Roman people . 1226:1¢ 
like ¢., good in parts 9914: § unacquainted with sweet δ. 1021: 2 e. on which sun never sets 693: ς 
love an addle e. 671: 3 use 6. to wipe nose. 674: ὃ Holy Roman E, ...... 2004: ῳ 
neither guod e. nor bird 669:10 | Elbow-grease gives best pol- how can e. rise without 
not worth an e. 2640: 1 ish .. . 674: 7 God's aid 971: § 
one e. and that addled 671: 3 smells of e.-gre ise... 674: 7 staff of e. curved at top 1017: 2 
one 6, nothing, two good 671: 2 | Elbows: out ate. |... 674:12 | Empire, c’est la paix 885: 7 
one rotten δ. spoils pudding 1240: 3 up to τς «Ὁ... ΡΥ 675: 2 | Employment brings enioy- 
she must be real tough ec. 669:11 | Elected between sundown ment .. . ον .26190: 7 
swallow e., give shell in and sunup 2438: & | Emptiness is everything .1700: 3 
alms 1591: 4 | Eleemosyna resist‘'t peccatis 453: 8 e. of human affairs ... .1195: 8 
thou hast laid an δ. . 671: 3, Elegance nota manly garb 626: 6 | Emptor. caveate. ... . 268°13 
vulgar ΠΟΙ], learned roast e. 670: 5 seck e. rather than luxury 317: 6 | Empty: as e. as a shell 676:14 
won with e., lost with shell 253209: 3°] Element: out of his 6. R21: 3 as e. aS brand new coffin 676:14 
you can't spoil a had 6. 670: 7 | Elephant ............ ....675 as e. as dead man’s πὰ 676:14 
Fige-shell: hard to sail ine. 1228:13 covered with e.’s hide . 675: 7 as δ. as snake's slough 676514 
ust bare of e. Hit: 3 e. cares not for a gnat 1437: 1 e. vessels make most noise 676:17 
“RAS AS SUTe ase. ive, 224913 e. killed because he has for the e. are 6. things 1089:12 
brought ec. to fine market  669:13 tusks 1983:10 | Emulation laveth up grudge 1996: 8 
don't pute. in one basket 672: 2 ὁ. never forgets ... ,. 675: 8 ¢. lively and generous .1996: 8 
don’t reckon e before lid 332: 8 e. on bis hands. 675: 4 e. products 6. eae 1997: 2 
e. are ike e., hees like bees 1426: got e. by hind leg. 128: 7 e., whetstone of wit 2547: < 
e. best long white new 670: hide e. under your armpit 1228:14 Enchantment: distance lends 
e. must net quarrel with if no e¢., buffalo great .675: 5 εὖ... : sor: 6 
stones 670:10 make e. out of a fly . 4630: 3 | End TEEN 677 
e. of an hour - 908: 1] make ec. pass through all toward a determined e. §55:12 
five e. and tour rotten 672: § needie’s cye  . ... 1228: 6 | at a loose e. 4 79: ἃ 
from ὁ. to «pple 154: § see the c. . .675: 6 | at his tongue’s e. 2347: 5 
going as if he trod upon e. 670:11 seeing ¢.. hearing owl . 630:15 at yard’s e. no cloth left 680: 7 
he who likes fresh c. must that’s sufficient, when saw bad e. from good beginning 153: 9 
raice chickens 672: 3 ε. ; eee : 248ο: ς began best can’t e. worst 153: 8 
I have ec. on the spit 670:14 white ὁ. “2 075: 4 begin at the wrong e. 681: 3 
lays round ¢.. asks turkeys 669:12 | Elephants always drawn better e. of the staff = 681: 2 
nest falls, no whole e O70: 2 smaller 8 30:19 better is ὁ. than beginning 153: 9 
new-laid 6. 670: § one wood enough for many bitter ὁ. 680: 6 
other ¢. to frv Ri8: a e. are ὲ business e. of a tack . .679: 4 
reason in roasting of ὁ. 670: ς women and e. never forget 678: costs no δ. 677: ὦ 
seen in frving of the e. 670: 1 | Elephantum: citivs c. sub do not ask what e. gods set 679: 6 
set house on fire to roast δ. 1651: 5 ala celes 1228314 ¢. appears not at beginning oe 2 
six hundred ways to dress 6. 671: 4 | Elevation is iny de gradation 1035: 4 e. crowns the work 679: 9 
take e for money 671: 8 | ΕἸ: never more crabbed e. 318: 2 e. does not justify means 681: 7 
to walk on e. O7ortr | Elijah: spirit’ of FE. on e. excuses any evil {11 
without breaking e. no ome- ἘΠῚ. . 2198:10 ec. inferred from beginning 155: 6 
lette 671: 7 | Elizabeth: εἰ scandal about e. is not yet Mere 80: 1 
you can’t unscramble e. 670: 9 Queen FE... .2039:10 e. is the renown ..... 679: 9 
our δ. have two yolks 670: 1 one name was E. ....... - 1684:10 6. justifies the means. ΔΆ1:1τ| 
Feo: alter exo . . 90t: 8 | Eloquence ..............675 e. lawful, means lawful  68arrt 
δ. et rex meus 673: 9 action ise iwc ees 1a: 1 e. makes all men equal . §13: 4 
e. meorum solus sum meus 1834: § e. cleara fullest house .. 675:11 e. must justify the means δι 1) 
6. 8um qui sum Q70:11 e., foster-child of license .676:13 ὁ. of a perfect day... 494: ἃ 
too much e. tn your cosmos 673: 2 δ. in a silent look oe 609762 6 e. of the century se 46: 9 
Egoism, a form of genius 673: 3 | e isa persuasive thing . 676: 3 | e. passes judgment on means 681-11 
e. is hateful ie 73° 3 e. makes crowd rourageous 655: VI 6. sanctilies the means GRrirt 
Egoist: devil sane. .... soo:tt | e. may exist without wisdom 676:11 | every ¢. is a beginning 658: 6 
Faomet me si... se 2066:14 e., mistress of all arts 676: 13 every thing hath e. 6;γ: ς 
Ἐχος; overstuffed 6. ..... 673: 2} 6. raror whetted with οἱ 0761:12 good e. cannot sanctify evil 
Egypt ea isats .......678 e. what whole is to part 676: 1 means 681: 7 
bury me not in E. ... 674: ἃ finest ὁ. gets things done 676: 2 good ὁ. gilds ‘everything 679: 9 
E. in like a fair heifer. G74: 3 intoxicated with owne. .. 675: 9 sood onset hodes good e. 156: 3 
Ἐς. we sat_by flesh pots 674: 1 much e., little conscience ..676:11 have the worse ce. . . οὅϑι: 4 
riches of F. for foreigners 673:12 | own e. fatal to many 675:13 | he made a good e. SIQ:13 
tarryine in F.. does not hap- plenty of e., littl wisdom  676:11 her e. is bitter as wornl- 
pen .  .. §82: 8] profane e. to the pulpit ..676: 1 wood ἔρνος, 2489516 
there is corn in F. . $22: § | saucy and audacious e. 1606: 5 | hold his e. up. ....- 680:11 
Egyptians clever at wiles O73i81 soul-bending queen, e. ..676: 6 hot e. of the spit ua 081: 3 
spoil the FE. εν 673:13 | true e scorns ec. . ,696: 9 if e. be well. all is well . 678: 7 
Ehr: viel E., viel Muth 962:16 | Eloquent 'n behalf own cause τος 1 | in the e. things will mend 670: 7 
Eigeniicbe macht Augen ὁ. who hae accent of truth 676: 8 it is, perhaps, e. of the be- 
tritbe τὸς £068: 6 every man ὃ. once in life ts ΤῸ ginning Specie 5. 2 
Eighty: ate. lay to rest... 33: 6 [ it is heart makes us e. keep one e. in view ...... 27: 3 


= mnene ma ta anck δι" @ mare a tha lene asincroara Kon: 3 keen up her e. weeeecees O805R1 


2734 ENDEAVOR 


End, continued 


let the e. t ape man ... 679: 9 
make a good e. ......... 677: 4 
make a swan- ‘like e. 2254: ς 
no 6. of promises ... ....677: 1 
no e. to serve ........ 678: 

no man blest till his e. ....§26: 

off the deepe. ss... ss. 80: 3 
regard the writer’s e. ....487:17 
remember the e. .. +. 678: 1 
remember thy e. .......... g09: 8 
she had gained her e. ....678: ς 
she knows which e. is up ..680: 5 
they'll e. ere they mend . 1 Bree 4 
this answered my ὁ. 5 
this is your e., conclusion . pe 4 
to bring to ane. .......... 679: ; 
to the bitter e. ........-. 680: 

to the very δ. .......--.-.- 679: 5 
turn e. fore. ... cece ee. 680: 4 
untimely e. .......... 506: τ 
upper e. where chief sits 1802:10 
we must put an e. to it 677: 2 
with e. at the beginning 123: ς 
worse e. of the staff 4 
you always e. ere you begin 153: § 
you began better thane. .155: 1 


you can turn nobody from 


destined ec. . . $56: 7 
ou must look to the e. ..678: 1 
sndeavor deserves praise 1780:11 
Ended: cither e. or mended oe 8 
e. with honor 8 
matters e. as befriended rte to 
Ends: all _e. welt .. .678: 7 
all is well that ὁ. well .. 68: 7 
at one’s fingers’ e. 113 
both e. against the middle aay 6 
burn candle at both e. .279:10 
catholic and universal e. . 678: 6 
divinity that shapes our e. 680: 9 
everything ¢e. that begins 156: 1 
make both e. meet . 678: 4 
nothing is ill that e. well 678: 7 
Endurance ........... .. B82 
e. is the crowning quality 682: 3 
e. mitixates sufferings 68a: 1 
e. nobler than strength 682: 4 
Endure: better to 6. what- 
ever comes . 682: 2 
blessed who ec. with patience 682: 1 
e. and rsist 632: 6 
e. unto the end, he saved 682: ς 
ὁ. what cannot he ameniled 684: 3 
e. what can’t be escaped 683:11 
e. what can’t be mended 6846: ς 
e. what hurts to stand suc- 
cess : 683: 7 
e. what’s hard, in order to 
bear what’s easy 683: 7 
he that can e. overcometh 683: 2 
man is fitted to e¢. 68a: 4 
not what but how youe. 683: 1 
set your teeth and ¢ 682: 2 
who can e. all can date all 633: 6 
you must wait and e. 682: 2 
Rotures: intolerable, not to 
683: 2 
much and long have Te. 682: 6 
what can't be changed must 
bee. ...... 684: 1 
what can't be cured must 
hee... ; 684:12 
whatever is, must be e 768: 8 
Endures: he conquers who e. 683: 7 
he that ὁ. is not overcome 682: ς 
Endymion: sleen of F. 2845237 


Enemies: at table, e. appear 


friends , gis: 7 
better served by bitter ες. 978: 9 
choose ¢. for inteflects 680: 4 
e. absent shold not be 

harmed ............ 3: 3 
e. in my own house ..... 687: a 
e. price we pay for fame 687: 3 
e. wealth if profit from yh ς 
fallen among our 6. : 6 


forgive e. virtues, miracle ana: 3 
from δ. we hear the ἽΠΠΠ πο: 
gave his c¢. the slip 1 


Enemies, continned 
he befriends his ὁ. 688: 
he who loves e. hates friends 908: 
his e. shall lick the dust ..647: 
I can defend myself from 

e.. not from friends 910: 
I leave you in midst of my 6. 689: 
T no doubt deserved my ὁ. 912: 
if no e., fortune forsot you 688: 
if vou want e., excel others 908:12 
know how to use your e. 909:10 
live with e¢. as if they may 

become friends Qitssa 
love e., they tell faults 689: ς 
love him for 6. he has made 68s: 8 
love your e. 686:13 
man’s e. of his own house 687: 2 


ω & & ὦ» ea 


many 6. know not why 688 :11 
many e. when back to wall 686: 3 
mercy to e. is base . 688: 9 
my e. shall die 684: 7 
no man can count his e. 1033: 3 
of e. fewer the better 685: 6 
one may employ everything 

against e. 688:16 
our e. will tell the rest 626: 4 
overfeed senses, fe.st e. 964213 
rather have e. ΝΥ me 

than envy e. 687: 6 


smallest e. most tu be feared 685: 10 
take heed of 6. reconciled 306: 4 
thine ec. have fallen before 


thee 684: 4 
universe not wide cnough 

for two e 908: 3 
wise man cela more from e. 

than fool from friends 909:10 


wise men learn from e. . 685: 1 


wrong to avenge upon 6. 688 τό 
EN@My 226508: bers seuss 684 
against an e. be brave 688: 1 
attend to work, Iet e. alone 686: 7 
avoid an 6. for long 688: 1 
be able for thine e 160:13 
best friend is blundering e. git: 2 
better intelligent ες than ig- 

norant friend ΟἿ 1110 
better trust open e. than 

reconciled friend gog:tt 
bound to forgive e¢., not 

trust 686:13 
by the way threaten e. 685: 3 
crush serpent’s head with 

hand of e. GRR: 7 
cursing ¢. not way to beat 68s5:10 
dead _e. smells sweet 688: 2 
debility of e. is truce 68s: 7 


defeat ce. by making friend go8: 
discord among e. advantage 688: ι 
do not boast till you see e. 

dead aay) 2 
do not undervalue e. 6:12 
don't fight ton often with 


one 6. , 2468: 3 
dread ec. however small ... 6 4:10 
each man own chief 6. .. 689: 8 
€. agitates friendship ..... 688: 6 
e. in man's own breast ....690: ς 
e. is at hand... rl I 
e. is within the gates : 9 
e. may become your friend git 3 
e. may give gnod counsel t 
e. to beauty foe to nature sag: 2 
€ to tell me my faults 11: 8 

vanquished with service 68 7 
cninigh to defeat an e. ξ 
even frome. man may learn 68s: ῖ 
every man his greatest ε. ὅδ: 8 
every wise man dreads ε. . 686: 2 
evil to make light of e. .686:82 

evil to trust ane. ........ 687: 4 
familiar ς.. ., 687: 2 
for e. a bridge of silver . 684: 9 


forgive e., win a friend pe 
forgive noe.  ~—....... 8: 17 
friend and e. 908: 1.912: 6 
give e. road for fight 684: 
πῖνε me pert and watchful e. gt Ve 
ive tis a good e. 689: ς 
hardly warm persabal ς. left 680: 3 


on ay Ἐκ καὶ 


ENGLAND 


--.ὄ.ὄ....-........ 


Enemy, continued 
hate e. as one who may be- 
come friend 
he is own worst e. 
he who has no 6. que no 
friend 8 
how goes the 6. . 2121: 2 
how many are the e. .. 684: 6 
if e. be hungry, give bread 372: a 
in adversity e. not hidden go7: 5 
in ¢., spots are soon seen 686: ς 
invented by the calumniat- 
ing ¢. 1253: 6 
keep ami in house of e 6R7: 1 
kill e. before he strings how 688: ἃ 
kisses of an e. deceitful 912: 5 
3 
a 
7 
i 
§ 
a 
[ 
1 
6 
9 
9 


Cr rd 


οἵ τ: 


last e. is death 50 
make your e¢. your friend 268: 
meet one δ. everywhere 909: 
mouth of e. seldom says well 686: 
my e. keeps me u 
my nearest and 
never trust an e. 
no e. can match a friend 
no e. to bosom 6. 

no man who has not an δ, 
no safety in reconciled e. 


to mark 689: 
earest ὁ. 687: 
68s: 


nobody's e. but my own (89:11 
one e. is tno many 
open e. better than hollow 

friend Q10: 3 
our c. is our master 686:10 
our 6. who slays not 6. 6X8: g 


our friends, the 6. φυᾶ: ς 
pardoned c. not to be trusted 9501] 
pleasant is blood of ane. ORB: a 
public e. number one 
put ane. in mouths to steal 
brains 
rejvice not over e. dead 
slay ec. while he is small 
speak no evil of 6., devise it 688: 1 
speak no ill of an e. 
take heed of reconciled e 
take revenje on e. by good 


re ; 


qualities 686: 6 
there is no little ς 6Rs:10 
thing devised hy the e. 1253: ὃ 
the’ ¢. seem mouse, watch 

like lion 68&s:10 
to call council with δ. ander 

walls 1350552 
to confound thine e. be 

goad G6R6: ¢ 
vicious man his own 6. HR» s10 
war not done while ὁ. lives 6&5: 7 
we have met the ¢, ottrs 689: ς 
weigh ὁ. more mighty than 

δ seems 626.12 


when e«. dies no tears shed 689: ὁ 
who honors an 6. hhke ass 688: 2 
wise e. better than ignorant 

friend Piste 
wise man dreads least ec. 
with lips c. speaks sweet ‘ 
world small when e. loose 909: 7 
worst e., best friend, your- 


self οὖς gto: a 
worthy e., worthier friend goo: 3 
wretched who has noe. . 688: 


3 
Energy makes more fortunes 
than prudence .... 8976: 3 
Enfance naime rien. ) 
eaten de petit e., petit 


ree 1443:12 
Enfants terribles .......... 342: 2 
il ΠΎ a plus d’e. . $37: 5 


Enfer des femmes, vieillesse λ4:14 
e. est plein de bonnes 
volontés 1128: 8 
Engel flog durchs Zimmer .66: 9 
Engines turn on small pivots 1442: 9 
Bngland .........{ννν des 
ἘΠ " 


eagle E. being in prey ve 
for E., home, beauty 
in E. sun shines for ait alike rel ὗ 


E., block-headed within 693: 4 
E. "expects every man to do 
his duty 602: 5 


FE. garden full of sour weeds 698: 9 


ENGLANDERS 


England, continued 


K., good lund, bad people 695: 9 
E. is paradise of women ..691: 2 
E. is the ringing island ..691: 4 
E., mother of parliaments 690: 9 
ἘΞ. must look to middle class 697: 6 
E., nation of shopkeepers ..693: 2 
E,, pirate spreading misery 692: 2 
ἔν save Europe hy example 692: 8 
E., that mountain of shams 606: 9 
E., the hell of horses 691: 2 
E., the world’s scourge 692: 2 
*. were but a fling . 691: ς 
E. will fight to last French- 

man... 694: 6 
E. with all her faults, my 

country still 690:12 
F.., with all thy faults, I 

love thee still 690:12 
Ray coats graceless make F. 

thrifticss 1... 691: ὃ 
gluttony is sin of E. .... 698: 2 
Gott strafe Eo oo... oe... 691: 7 
in FE. only one sauce . 690!:11 
merry EF. ; 693: 6 
more good victuals in FE. 690:13 
one FE. cannot brook double 

reign 1997:1% 
perfidious FF. hoo: & 


rather [ἡ free than sober 1895: 3 
slaves cannot breathe in F.. 694: 2 
what should they know of Ε 692: 3 
who wonlk! FE win, in Ire- 
land must begin 
with FE. do not jar 
Fnglanders: little ἘΔ, 
Enylish amuse themselves 


692: 7 
692: 1 
692: 3 


sadly 6ae: & 
KE. are a dumb people 606° 4 
EB. are like their own beer 697: 6 
ἘΦ, are the Frenchman's 
apes Hy7: 4 
Ε. as she is spoke ΘᾺ: ἃ 
Ε. hest weeping, worst 
lauching 6965: 8 
FE. build ale honse first Oye: 4 
EK. cannot auifer to be dared 486: 4 
fF. change rules of the game 033: 7 
ΕΠ. claim empire of the sea 696: 6 
FE. exist in taking offence 1659: 3 
F. get all the money 695: 6 
E. have grand talent pour 
silence 696: 4 
FE. have long ears, short 
tongues (96: 9 
ΒΒ have monopoly of com- 
Mon sense boo: 8 
E lose every battle but last 694: 6 
F. mentioned in the Bible 697: 7 
FE. most potent in potting 607: ἃ 
FE. never know when beaten 697511 
Ε΄ ono good past Dover 608° 6 
Ἐ only peaple Machwuards C96: 2 
F.. people defend themselves 607: 9 
FE. plants have FE. habits = 697: 8 
I. seems fool and is fool &s8: 9 
F.. suffer no partner in love 690: 7 
every E. archer bears 24 
Scute 604: 4 
fine ald E. gentleman 6046: ς 
God-damn [ love the E. δος: 1 
king’s E, 608: « 
make E. aweet upon tongue 698: 4 
on one pair of E. legs did 
march three Frenchmen 694: 4 
only funny thing about 
England is the ἢ. 697 ::10 
urest wella of F. undefiled 698: 7 
νἀ street early 698: 3 
Englithman always wants to 
kill somethine Py oe | 


Bible of E.. Burke's Peer- 

age δος: 4 

content to sav nothing 696: 4 

᾿ς, must have hie grievance 695: 2 
needs to solicit the sun 692: 4 

never happy but when 

miserable. 

never knows when he's 

well as 


697: 4 


“νειν. see 


6os: § 


Englishman, continued 
᾿ς, takes his pleasure sadly 
. thinks he ts moral when 


695: 8 


only uncomfortable .697: 3 
E. thinks worst of own na- 
tion . . ᾿ 696: 7 
E. who has lost his fortune 695: 7 
every E. is an isiand 697: 8 
gloomy FE. wants to reason 697: 9 
glorious charter, I'm an FE. 696: ς 
hard to make E. gay he is 
happv 69s: 8 
he remains an F, .... 696: 5 
111] manners make the Ἐς, 696: 2 
one E. can beaut three 
Frenchmen 694: 4 
perfect Εἰς, travelling with- 
out motive . 697: 9 
stern, true-born E, .. 696: § 
to gruinble [5.5 privilege 695: 2 
wife of every E. blest 691: 2 
ou are a right FE. 695: § 
nghshmen first talk of 
weather 696: 3 
I. greatest feclers in world 698: 2 
E. mostly fools 605: 3 
I. net made of pelishable 
stuff 696: 1 
Enigma in the woudrile 1673: 7 
Enjoy good things that are 
here 2325: 2 
pleasanter to acquire than 
6. 1812: ς 
πίονι, ποῖ possessing, 
makes us happy 1835: 9 
Entichten: not ta e. waste 667: 9 
Enmities: no implacalile 6. 
save from love 2566: 6 
Enmity between bear and 
fodder 1587: 3 
conmuere. with generosity 1003: 8 
δ. is aneer waiting for re- 
venze 686: 3 
e. is the greatest flattery 687: 6 


Ennemi, c'est notre maitre 
Fnowi makes gamblers 

δ. sert a nous désennuyer 
Ennisies se avec ceux qui 


686:10 
222: 1 
222: 5 


fs ρα σον a in 700215 
no gem so gracious as δ. 700:12 
ounce of 6. worth pound of 


privilege ...... . .700:13 
some ε, that hath stomach 700:14 
Entertainment: Tom Drum’s 

6. ton = Sey a Fe 11R3314 
Enthusiasm ...... ace 700 

genius of sincerity 700:17 


6 

δ. ts the leaping lightning 701: 1 
e. is very catching FOIL 4 
6. moves the world Joo: tb 
δ. secret harmonious spirit 700:17 
every great moment tri- 


one, 222: ς 
Enough ....... EDL Aeon 698 
blest who has just 6. 609: 7 
damned be he who first 

crtes hald. δ 700:10 
desire only what 1s 6. ..699: 7 
e. and more than e. 700: 6 
ce. for ane is e. for two fou: 4 
e. isa plenty 699: 6 
δ. is 5 good as a feast . 699: ; 
δ. 18 ¢. .. 699: 
e.,, or too much Ὁ ὃ ὃΘ6Ὠὃὅὃ....... 699: 6 
6. said ... zoo: 8 
δ. sufhices for the wise 699: 2 
e. with over-measure 700: 6 
few know when they have e. 700: ς 
for me anything 1s δ. 700: 7 
four things say not It tse. 2312: 4 
give δ σις with sparing band 699: 7 
he has δ. that has brend e. rg8is 2 


he hath e. who ts contented zoo:r1 


he'll have δ. one day 698: 9 
ust e. and no more 700: 2 
now when you have e. 700: 3 
more than δ. is too much 700: 6 
never ki.ow what is 6. 718:12 
not e. τέ we look upward 699: Σὲ 
never ¢. where nothing left Goq: 4 
not one has e. .. 699: § 
of δ. man leave 2.2... ἔφῳ!: 4 
soon ec. if well eo. ..... sss: ἃ 
there is now δ... 699: & 
who has 6. δε κε for nething 
more 699: 7 
who has 6. of no more has 
need .. . G99: 6 
women never have e. . 700: 1 
Ensign: old e. honor of 
enptain a8q: 6 
Entendcur ne faut qu'un 
parole ....... ree 12ς21}} 
Entente cordiale .......... 3406 !10 


umph of some e. σοι: 1 
melancholy accompanies ὁ. 701: ς 
nothing great without e. FOI: 1 
put down e. : )γοι: 3 
rash e. moral inebricty 701: 3 
Enthusiast: hair-brained e. 701: 2 
e. most strange . Joi: 2 
Entrance: one e. to Ife, 

many exits 503: 6 
Entreat me past all saying 

nay 1782: 1 
Envied: better ὁ. than pitied 703: ς 
Envious consumed by own 

passion Fol: 72 
δ. is syuint-eyed fool ZOULIS 
e. lean with neighbor's fat 702: 6 
δ. man never wants woe .701:11 
to do well greatest harm to 

ε. “ΟΖ:13 
Environment makes climate 12:1: 6 
Εῆνν. ii ce omteta octane 701 
bitten by e.’s tooth. “02: § 
envious die but e. never 701: 9 
e., a coal hot from hell 702:10 
e., admission of inferiority 702: 4 
e. and idleness begot curi- 

osity TOLIIG 
ὁ. and wrath shorten life 702:}1} 
e. avarice, ambition take 

man from the world γοτιιι 
e. bites living, not dead 703: 1 
e. brags but draws no blood 702:13 
e., eldest-born of hell 702510 
ὁ. ever dogs success 703: 4 
e. fastens on the noble 703: 4 
e. feeds on the living 703: 1 
e. follows hard upon glory 703: 4 
e. has no holidays FOL! O 
e. hatched among multitudes 703: 3 
e., ink of the cuttlefish eG τ 
ὁ. is a kind of praise 702: 2 
6. ig a Epa weakness zor: ἃ 
e. is admiration in despair jo2: 2 
e. is better than pity FOX: ς 
6. is blemish of the mind = 702:16 
δ. is never satished FULITS 
δ. is pain at another's good 703: ἢ 
δ. is the comrade of glory 703: 3 
e. is yoke-fellow of emi- 

nence 1033: ς 
e. knows not how to hide fog: 2 
¢.. lavender of the court = 703° 4 
ς. lean with seeing others 

eat ΩΝ rly see 
δ. more irreconcilable than 

hate i ea ΦΟΖΙΙΣ 
ς. most grim of discases Tari 
δ. most odious of passions ΤΟΣ 16 
ες. most aniversal passion col: 2 
e. never dies TOLL ὦ 
6. never enriched anv man τοις 
e. of itsclf vindicates you ΤΟΙ! ὦ 
δ. outlasts good fortune FOIL 
e. rages silently 708: ¢ 
e., rottenness of the bones 703: ὃ 
e. seeks the highest places 703: 4 
ὁ. shameful and cowardly = patirs 
e. shoots at high marks 703: 4 
ὁ. shoots at others, wounds 

self 04: 3 
e. sincerest form of flattery 702: 2 
δ, slavs self by own arrows 704: 3 
e. slayeth the silly man . 702: τι 
e., smoke of low estate ....703: 4 


2735 EPHESIAN 


Euvy, Lowiiiued 


e. speaks of what it sees ..703: 9 
e., vice of cowardice 703: ἃ 
e. will merit as shade pursue 703: 4 
e. withers at another's joy . 702: 6 
e., worst of all evils . 702:16 
e. writhes, doesn’t laugh ..701:10 
every patents πελῖσα save 
ee aarerer yoa: 1 
τς with ¢. ip: Ais arcs 704: 1 
ighest is e.’s mark ......703: 4 
e. no man, no, not I . ἀΖθ 3.1 
τ not e. cast stone at me 703: 


made of iron to endure e. 703: 9 
then hate what they e. most γ02: 9 
no worse torture than e. ..702: 7 
nothing can allay ean FS e. yousta 
morning sharpens meh ik 

to ira with e. 
we e. others, ihe e. us 703: 9 
whu is able to stand before 


Yaa ee ae eee .703: 8 
wet e. mark of great- 
re, 02:12 
Eahesian: fired E. dome . 7531 
Ephesus: beasts at F. | $37: 
Epicure puts purse in belly 165: 8 
E;icurus: hog from E. herd 765: 9 
pig from sty of EF. . 2263: § 
E pigram, dwartish whole ... 704: 4 
sting of ¢. in its tail ...... 704: 6 
Episcopuri: nolo e. 188: 6 
Epistula: verbosa e. 1386: 6 
Epitaph: rarest quality in 
e. truth ον. 708: 7 
Epoque de la fourmiliére. 46: 4 
Equal: agree with our e. 159: 4 
all men are created ec. 703: 7 
all men are ε., dupes $50: 3 
all men by nature ec. jos: t 
burn e., distinguished by 
virtue : oe Sam FORT 7 
men are mote. ._.... 704: 9 
no one e. to himsclf 397:16 
none bis e. save himself 1778:10 
on the turf, all men e. γος: 7 
that men are e. 13 ἃ baseless 
fiction j 793: 9 
Equality ....... ¢.ciemeeie nek OF 
e. breeds no war : 795: § 
e. has no existence but name 704: 9 
e. is life of cumversation 703: 5 
e. is not law of nature 704: 9 
e. is your birthnght 703: 7 
e. knits friend to friend 705: ὁ 
e. makes friendiiness 014250 
e. of the slaughter-bouse 550: © 
I love lberty, I hate ὁ. γος; 4 
nothing more impracticable 
than e. 704: 9 
ratals: associate only witb 
co .794: ὁ 
Sale e. should mate 5631: 8 
-qQuator: quarreling with e. γος: 8 
speak disrespectfullvy of e. γος 8 
Equi frenato est auris in ore 1177: 8 
nulli e. dentes inspicere 
donati 2:83: 2 
Equis: ab e. ad asinos 3180: 2 
e. albis praecedere 170. 8 
Equitem: satis ¢. plaudere Bs: 8 
Equity does not deman! 
blameless lives 359: 4 
Equivocation half-way to ly- 
ing 13998: 1 
Equo ne credite. Teucri 3177: 6 
Equus me portat, alit rex 2078: 1 
e. pallidus 401: 3 
frase que se era. 1740. :}1 
sls oer " laid exg of refor- 
1948: 3 
Frdenrund: macht E. Gar- 
a630: 3 
Erholune thet Leib and 
e we . .eg8arre 
Frin go bragh ae ἔφ τε 
Frithacos: alit duos ε, ... F997: 
Err: best may e. 707:159 
betters to 6. with Pope . ee 


Err, continued 


e. in com ἜΘΒΔΗΣ with Lincoln 706:11 
e. in erent directions 707: 3 
e. with weet tia on my side 706: 9 
man cannot choose but e. 707:16 
men needs must e. ...... 707515 
rather e. with Plato ..... 706:11 
to e. is common to all men 708: 2 
to e. is human - 2.707318 
to e. on the same string ..706:16 
to e. to high heaven ..... 707: § 
wisest of wise may e. .. 25 1:1 
Errand ............. . 2.205 
dead man’s ὁ... .. 706: 4 
don’t send boy on man’ se. 229: 2 
dratfe is your e. . ...... 706: 1 
fool’s Θ΄. . wwe eee 706: 2 
go your ΟὟ δ. . . ..... 706: 3 
make ane. to the hall ....70s: 9 
Sleeveless e. 6... ae. ang8iat 
Frrare quasi ebrivs ........637: ς 
humanum est δ. ........707:18 
toto coelo e. Siivewaw «207. 
Erreur a ses martyrs rated 2660 
Errore :-. .ὕ{Ὁ{πτῶὔὐνωφύφοςς 7 
admitting e. clears the score 707:13 
an old e. is an e. 708: 9 
beware of barking at heels 
of e. 708: 7 
double e. sometimes sets 
right 706: ς 
easier to recognize e. than 
find truth 708:10 
e. alone needs support of 
government 1016: 1 
e. also has its merit 707:10 
e. brings forth children οὔ: 17 
e. chokes windows of mind 706:13 
e. flourishes in every soi) 708: 
e. has its martyrs 2666: 3 
ec. isa nan plant 7O8: 4 
e. is a scribbled sheet SOG I12 
e. is always in haste 700517 
e. is both commen and vul- 
gar : γοδιιι 
ε. 1s mortal 703° 8 
e. is worse than ignorance 706: 7 
e. more danxeroas in pro- 
portion to truth 708: 4 
e. not counted as a crime 707:30 
e. of eye directs our mand yorz:tt 
e. of head, not of heart 707: a 
ς.. wounde!, wiithes in 
pain η08: ς 
if e., causes honurable 707: 7 
hateful e., melanchaly’s 
child 707232 
his was e. of herd, not 
heart 116: a 
in proportion to ingenuity 
¢. 745202 
last ε. worse than first 707: 6 
mortal e. 708: ἢ 
no ec. so crooked but it has 
some truth 708 316 
no one who hives ine. free pué τς 
net only avoid e.. but truth 704%: ὁ 
only a foul persists ine. γυ8: 2 
pleasing ec. of the mind 407: 2 
quick in correcting 6. ... 706: ς 
retgn of e. (5 but brief ... zor: 1 
show a man he is ine. ... 7o08:tg 
what e. leads must err... 707:81 
Error a culpa νὰ ...., 77:40 
ε. erat in omni 8899: 3 
non omnia ¢. stultitia 70710 
Errors: Jearned in many 6. 707: 9 
e. of others school for us 707: 4 
ς. of wise man make rule %54:34 
e. upon aurface flow χοῦ τις 
every age coufutes old e. 706:17 
learn from a man's e. 706: 6 
one cannot too soon forget e. 70751 
prosper by others’ e. 706: ἐ 
short e. always best 706: & 
who can understand his 6. 707: ὃ 
Errs: mane. as horse stum- - 
. η08: 1 
who e. and mends, God 
conmends ....... yoy ita 


EUREKA 


eee. 


Erubuit, salva res est ..... 206: 9 
simul e. ceu ἰδεῖς κων 2071 
Esau: hands are the hands 
- OF Εν sx: os 1060: 3 
Fscape: better clear e. than 
Prayers. 09: 3 
tho eu fly high, you can't 
Patrice aag..” 5 avid. tate τὰ τ 1966: 4 
ἜΡΙΝ to e., yet shouts 709: 1 


you may prolong, but not 


ec. it. . 1966: 8 
Escaped with skin of teeth 709: 4 
Escapes must be uphill 709: 8 
Eschewed: what cannot be e. δεν: 4 
Eseclave n’a qu’un muitre ..58: ς 
Escurial: my house to me 
_ the E 1153: 9 
Espantdse la muerta de la 

degollada 780: 4 
Esperance anime le sage, 

luerre Vindolent 1169: 9 
e. fait plus de dupes que 

Vhabilite 1165: 4 
Esperuncdo como el agua del 

Mayo 1166: ς 
Esperanza: mas buena e. 

Que ruin Pusesion 1366: ὁ 
Espine non picque quand 

Teak 44: 6 
Fispoir: échautfes par Ve. 1169: 5 
Esprit consiste ἃ connaitre 

lao ressemblance = des 

choses diverses 2543: 4 
e. de Vescalter 2644: ς 
Esquire: God koows | was 

proud of E. 2333: ς 
Fisscnce of good and evil 1u02:10 
Essences sweetest ¢. in 

amatlest glasses 1779: 4 
Estate τὰ twu pasisdes yy: & 
fuurth e. Bro: 4 
great οι but right owner 

keeps him out thas: καὶ 
“Ὁ τ on seabic i¥yg: ἡ 
hard to have ec. and not 

luve at ι38.,)γ: | 
hisc hes under hie hat oo roke7s 3 
low fallen frore high ς. 746516 
mash worse tt ς- better Bia: 4 

what os the Thirl FP. Ng: ς 
Fietutes: great ¢. aay ven- 

ture tore TOURS § 

Many c. spent in getting  2zsSor ¢s 


F.stec med, live with eatimable 386: 10 


Etat, c'est mot 2eog' 9 
le pire des Fiats, YE. pupu- 

lire TONS: 3 
Mecetera, heaviest thing 3,01 9 
Eternal feminine 4857: 7 
Rternite cleviens mun asile tuogiss 


Bternities. two δι. past and 


future he a as” = ea ogiso 

Eternity πὴ αν, 5 
blessed ee ΥΡΉῊΉΡΤΊΈΕΕΣΣΣ 7Oy 
cane. belong to me 1225 

¢., he thou my retuge .  7o00'ts 
€. consists of Oppoates 70Q 236 
Y £ivesa no answer o.oo... 709:1. 
ς. in love with time ..... 00:1! 
e. 1% now ἐγέννων. POQTU 
e. 38 the day τ oh prog: Ὁ 
“. not flux of time 709:1} 


passing through nature toe. «12: § 
apeak of ς. without solecism 7o@: 0 
thousand yeara to e. as drop jog: 8 


two sorte of ¢.. back, for. 
ward 709:10 

ων jan: can FE. change 
17 . $6; 3: 6 
Ε. canned be whitene! «122 8:14 
wash F.. ite : . 1072:} 
Ριυς 4: he loie KE. . 74:9 
Fu ὁ serve bone et fidclie  2zozti: 1 
Euhins: dissipat FE. cttras 2422: ! 

nee cha are puardans of 
agqarts 
why chaliate ς. 131). ° 
Fupeptics, not εἶ apeptics ashe: 3 

Euphemiem 9 

Furehs. 1 δάνε found ib Hua.so 


EURIPIS 


EXAMPLE 2737 


Ene pis: ebbs and flows 
Me. Bo ae. at .1233: 6 
Europe oc. cece cere ee se 710 

better fifty years of FE. 710: 9 
E. of no concern to U.S. 7:10:10 
FE. workshop of human race 710: 7 
I take E. to be worn out ,710:11 


roll up the map of E.  ...710: 8 
Evangile: tout n'est pas ὁ. 1011: 8 
Eve: Adam called wife's 

name E. .1626: 6 
child of grandmother E. = 2568: 


Εν. our credulous mother 1893: 
then he made him E. ree ΤΑῚ 7 


Even as you and | 844: 8 
now we are e. said Steven 710:12 
Evening ...........000. ./10 

at δ. praise the fair day ..526: 9 
6. brings all home σιι: 2 
e. crowns the day 710:13 


ς. more friends than dawn 711: 1 


e. praises the day 71I0!13 
δ, red, morning gray 2474:11 
joyful e. may follow. sor. 
rowful mourning 1274: 7 
what δ. may bring uncer- 
tain 922: 3 
you know not what e. may 
ΠΤ Ι4τὸο: 8 
Evensong: ringeth to e. 3$94:10 
| =" (1), Se eee 711 


e. isin the hands of God q12: 1 
e. is i the hands of the 

gods ; οἴς: ς 
¢. is never in power of man ςςς: 6 


e. a8 print of your furm = 711: 6 
ce. proves the act συ: 7 
e shoolmaster of fools 2540: 8 


heaviness foreruns good δ. γ1: ς 


one δ, py hata to all S10: ς 
wisdom after the e€. 2640: 3-10 
kvents: certain signs pre- 

cede e. γιτ: § 
coming ¢. cast shadows 

᾿νε fore Fir: § 
e. ἣν as God pleases οἵ: 
Kravest 6. dawn with no 

noise γιι. 4 
Fventus: bonis initiis malos 

ο. 163: ἢ 
ς. stultorum magister οὶ 240: 8 
Fives. fore. and a day 70g ΤΣ 


for ¢. and 6. 70 12 
Ι vergreens: only in winter rXiae 


Ryervthing may haopen gt2: 7 
Lvervwhere ts nowhere 2262:10 
he that ἐφ δι is nowhere 427: 1 


Evidence: circumstantial δ. 189813 


clear δ. af senses rRoRset 
NJoubt e of eyes 736: 2 
e oof things net scen 744510 
hearsay οι not ocular δ. 2649210 
ἔν .. ww... ἐτο oad A 
abhur that which ts e. 100 4:11 
abstain from. appearance 

of ὁ. 715: 6 
after one ¢., many more 1$QO7: 4 
alle. men are cowards 2ι2:14 
had to doe. 712: 7 
be nat overcame of 6. το 4:1} 


hear with οι, expect good τ0Ὸ1}17 
hest known ὁ. most tolerable 714: 1 


hestow πὸ geod upon ὁ. 713: 8 
hetter ane ec. than two Jigist 
better suffer great e than 

dn little one 781: ἢ 


chief e. is goods in excess 719: 2 
concealed δ. most serious 714: 3 
ctring one e. with another 7γ14:10 
do e. and Jook for the like 212: 6 
do e. that good may cume 1003: 7 
do not add. e. to ¢. SAP 
doing ec. for conscience’ sake 713: 8 
doing e. to avoid e. not 

Rood 1003: 
don't atic up a aleeping e. 616: 


end of ε. is a good. 1908; 
endure ὁ. with paticnce 711: 
every e. bringcth grief 2169: 


w De D Bx 


everyone has power to do 6. 718: 


Evil, continued 


e. and good God's right 

hand and left ..1002: 4 
e. at first easily avoided ....712: 2 
¢e., be thou my good 


....3004: 1 
e. comes by cartloads ....713: 9 
¢. comes on hor:ebarck 913: 9 
δ. comes to men from God too2i11 
δ, comes upon us all at once 711711 
e. doth ever follow e. 742: 9 
e. falls on him who seeks it 712:16 
e. for good and good for ὁ. 1003: 8 
e. from mouth falls into 

bosom 2128:15 
e. gotten, e. spent .926: 1 
e. half-cured if cause known 712: ἢ 
e. which I would not. that 


I do or 1004: ς 
. in the bud easily crushed 712: 2 
is often turned to good 1005: 6 
1s soon believed 714: 6 
Is soon learnt 714: 6 
. mind meditates worse e. 714: 3 
. must come of ς, 1967: 4 
7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 


nananaa 


. must not be dore that 
good may come 

δ. neighbor to good 

δ. never dies 

δ. plarned harms plotter 

mst 1967: 

e. saith tu good, my brother 1004: 

e. that men do hves after 
them 

. to him who thinks e. 

. to some is good to others 1005: 6 

wrought by want of 

thought 


1903: 
1004: 
718: 


aan 


712:01 
evilest e of all . 7γις: 3 
fear not that men speak e. 714: 5 
flee from every e. : 712: 3 
fleeing ὁ. I found the good 1002: 2 
for every c. under the sun 314: 4 
forgetfulnese of δ, wise 712: 4 
from smalle.. great good τοῦς: 6 
great amount of ἐς in world roogs: 9 


hate ec... love the gond 157:1 ς 
he sucked ¢. from the dug 714: 9 


he thet doeth δ. hateth 
light γ12:13 
he that would πὸ e. do 715: 9 


he who is bent on during ὁ. 714: 3 
I] will fear no δ. 
ife, men fear him 
known e«. as best S. on 141} 
last ο. smarts most 

let tomorrow's Ο. care for 


self 713: 1 
man creates ¢. he endures . 715: § 
nature frome. brings good 1005: 6 
necessary, Ὁ. 712: § 
nip ¢«. in the bud GR6:13 
no δ. can befal a good man 90g: 2 
noe. fasis to benefit 1005: 6 
"ὸ δ. great which is last 713: 7 
no ὁ. Without a remedy 7t4: 4 
no 6. without its advantages 714: 2 
no healing for ec. wrought 712: 8 
no time too brief for 6. 714: 6 
nothing 6. that is necessary 712: § 
old age e.. youth no good 44: & 
one ὁ. cures ancther 713° § 


one c. rises out af avather 912: 9 


overcome δ. with wood 10N4g:51 
rather sncak e. than not 

speak of self at all 1864: 1 
recompense to no man e. 

for ¢. .. 71: 2 
resist not ὁ. ον 4 1966: 3 
return mec. far goad τοῦ: ἃ 
reward ὁ. for good, e. shall 

not depart 1003: 8 
amall ¢. is a great good = .712: 2 
gow ¢., reap 6. art7zQ: § 
apeak ας, be worse spoken 

of ᾿ ,. atazpito 
submit to the present e. sta: τ 
sufficient unto day is e. 

thereof : 237728 
that they speak e. not the 

point... ie avazita 


Evil, continued 


those who work e. suffer e. 1965: 1 
to doe. like going downhill 1000711 
to do good to δ. is e. 


1004:12 
to every e. man e. day 1967: 1 
to requite e. with e. ..1965: 2 
try not to cure e. with e. ..714:10 
we helieve noe. . ..... γιΖιις 


we gave e. and received it 1971: 9 
welcome e., if alone τς 
who do e. to others hate 

them .... -. 2.915: ἃ 
who wills e. shall share δ. 1004: 2 
with e. good mixes not 


.1002:13 
woe to them that call e. 

good sje. a: @ oe Ot 1003: 5 
Evil-speaker and e.-doer .. 2128:13 
Evils: authors of e. know 

how to remove them 7ILI10 


desperate e. make men calm 714: 7 
do not make imaginary e. 713: 6 
don’t recall past e. 


712: 4 
e. have their comfort 1002:19 
δ. not punished grow great 343: 1 
e. that never arrived 2378: 1 
e. we bring on self hardest 715: 5 
extremest of extreme e. SFist 2 
for great 6. great remedies 19st: 7 
if e. come not, fears vain . 713: 6 
it was a choice of e. 716: 3 
most e. come from our vices 712: 6 
nothing is without e. . 714: 8 
of e. choose the least 716: 2 
of two e. choose neither 716: ¢ 
put up with familiar e. 914: ) 
sea, fire, women, three e. 711: & 
some 6. cured by contempt 412: 5 
two ec. for each good to man 1004: 7 
two urns filled with e. 1003: 2 


two weak ¢., age and hun- 
ger ‘ ‘ 1200 °% 


we 
Φ 


we prefer the e. we know 714: 1 
weakness to yield to e. 73132 5 
Evolution is a stern task- 
master : 716: 
e. like spear of Achilles (9: 


8 
1 
some call it E., others God 716: 7 
Fwe: every ec. to her like 1430: 4 
ὁ. bears the bell 


2504:13 
e. follows e. τὰ 1627: 9 
e., when hurt, resists 8 36:13 


now I have e. and lamb, 
everyone says welcome 1835: 2 
old ὁ. dressed lamb-fashion 625: 9 
she stamps like a e. 68: & 
when ¢. drowned she’s dead ς 13:13 
Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns 
hinan 
Exact as Shrewsbur 
Exactness sublime o 


2857: 7 
clock 366:12 
fools 2386:11 


Exaggerate: we weaken 

what wee... 717 
Exaggeration, branch of ly- 

ing εἰν τς Se,» ον 2 1 5 τὶ Oe 
e. truth that has lost its 

temper BT os Tis: 3 
report of my death ane. = 717: - 
FExalt himself shall be 

abased : 32 119ς112 
Examinations are formida- 

blew ° Ss ees eae 223: δ 
Example ...... τους ΤΊ 
ane¢., not a pattern... een? 4 
bear results of own Θ΄. 7758s 
better to set good e. than 

follow bad. azul 


better to take ὁ. by others σι) 
evil e. does more harm 


than sin oye τ 
e. better than precept 7B: 2 
e. greatest of all seducers 717: © 
e. 18 a dangerous lure FIFI 


ec. is the school of mankind 717: 6 


e. mirror that deceives 7171 
God bless the ¢. EET ATELY 
rood 6. is best sermon .. 718: ἃ 
men think they may follow er 


2738 EXAMPLES 


Example, continsed 
people are fashioned OY e. γι): 7 


proht ΒΥ ἃ horrible e 717:16 
profitable to set good e. 717516 
salutary influence of e. ..717:12 
set ane  — — ....e. 718: ς 
setting too good ane. ....717°11 
take e. from others ..... 718: 2 


tormented by fear of own e. 717:15 
words direct, e. allures 718: 4 
wretched who is e. to others 717:10 
Examples draw where pre- 

cept fails 718: 8 
e. lead us .7γ17: 7 
precepts may lead, ὁ. draw pals 4 


we have few goode. _ . 718: 7 
Exceed as bad as to fall. 

short... ..... 1602: 1 
Excel: always ‘toe. all 

others 1031: 2 
men e. in different wa 7i8:1t 
to e. all is to be Sricly ΤΥ711ῚΙ 
Excellence is the perfect ex- 

cuse 718: 9 
ce. of building is its site .718210 
Excelsior, a form of hay ..101t: 1 


strange device, E. tor: 1 
Excelsis facilius casus nocet 1032: 9 
Exception proves the rule 201.4: 1 
Excess .718 
all e. breeds trouble in ς. 719: 3 
best things carried to e. 


eee eer ee eer ere eo 


wrong ; 719: 1 
between e. and famine lies 
ἃ mean thoy: 2 


every ¢. is turned into vice 719: Δ 
δ. leads to palace of wisdom 7:18:12 
e. opposed to nature 719: 1 
if in e. even nectar potson 719: 1 
kill not your hearts with ec. 660:14 


hbertine e. 1013: 3 
most dangerous e., happi- 

ness oe .1073: 2 
nothing ine... .1603: 9 
nothing succceds like e. 719: § 


wasteful and ridiculous e. 71:18:13 
Excesses of youth drafts on 


axe 42: 4 
Exchange: ‘fair e. is no rob- 
ry 719: 6 
Excise: hateful tax on com- 
modities —. 2283: 1 
F.xclamaticns: things not 
cured with e. 2256: 7 
Excrement: brew e., drink δ. 240: 7 
ornamental e. on chin 121: 7 
Excusare: dume., accusas 720: 1 
Εχουδα oi 6266s eis 719 
bad 6. better than none 720: 7 
Lad e. will not purge ac- 
cuser 720: 2 
e. another, never yourself 720: ς 
e., daughter of afterthought 720: 3 
ce. is a he guarded 720: 6 
ic e. is worse than none 720: 7 
will not e., [ will he heard 719: 2 
lame e., sorry shift _ 719: 
never e. 720: § 
they that need ὃ. must e. = 719511 
threadbare e. . gtg: & 
when you e., you accuse 720: 1 
F.xcuse: qui s’excuse s‘acctise 720: 1 
Excuses: don’t make e., 
make gourd μὸν 720: § 
ὁ. are tacit confessions .. .720: 1 
e. never far off women . .2539: 3 
he who ec. accuses 420: 1 
I find e. for myself 719210 
witty in framing ec. 719:10 


Excusing: accusing times is 
e. ourselves 720: 1 
Execution: 6. nit for credit 
of governors 
to ¢. never go so slow 
Executioners: men have sur- 


1918: 72 
$46: 6 


vived their e. 877: 1 
Fxemola: οὖς δ, parantur 718: ς 
Exemplo: plus e. quam pec- 

rato mocett bog. ? 
Exercloe ........20-6-..--020 


oe 


Exercise, continued 
hodily e. protiteth little Jat: 3 
e. brings to pass all things 1860: 2 
δ. preserves vigor in uze .72u: 8 
e. thy lasting youth defends 72u: 8 
get e. acting as pallbearer 720: 9 
one may not δ... another may 721: 1 
to cure the spleen, e. 8 
when feel desire to e., 

down , 720: ὃ 
wise for cure on 6. depend 720: 


.720: 
lie 


women should talk, ‘tis 

theire. = ...... 2580: 4 
Exeter’s daughter ......... 488: 9 
EMU e 2.55 οξ aes 2oeeh 721 
e. is corpse without a grave 721: 9 
e. is life 721: 7 


e. who denies self to country 721210 
homeless ὁ. to country dead 721: 9 
Pontifex Maximus or e. 27γ1: 6 
what e. ever escaped from 
self .  . 236310 
Exiles feed an hope 
Exilium vita est. 
Exist: better e. in pain ‘than 
not e. 
Existimationem retine 
Exit: make e. at Paddington 
fair 
Exitio est avidum mare nau- 
tis . ες, 2028:12 
Exitus acta prebat . 68011 
ὁ. semper incerti 2447: 2 
Expect and fear evervthing 722: 6 
to e. worth 400 drachmas 547: ὃ 
what we «don't e. comes to 


1067:13 


pass Tari1s 
Expectation ............ 721 
e. makes a blessing dear 722: 4 
he hath bettered! e. 722: § 
man's ὁ, is but worms 1197: 6 
oft e. fails 722: 3 
whatever happens beyond 

e. clear gain 722: § 
Fxpectations: great e. 72a: 3 
Expected is not accomplished o81: 6 
nice to be e. . 722: 7 
Expectes et sustineas O82: 2 
Expectoration: Amenca long δι: 3 
Expects: blessed who e. 

nothing 721:16 


Expediency, dowrhill course 722211 
δ. on the neck of inchnation 722: 8 


FExpedient: all things not ὁ. 722: 9 
Expedicnts spoil an affair 470: 7 
Fxpendi: qued e. habia 959: 2 
Expenditure ninetecn nine- 

tecn 51% 2tQ6:84 
Expense ot one, saving of 

another 392: 6 
Expenses: wealthier by cut- 

ting -ς. QU7:tt 
Experience cecceeesee 722 
alle. is an arch 7326: 2 
all is but lip-wisdom that 

wants ὁ. 726: 1 

far best proof is e. .727232: 3 
᾿ ild learns by e. 295 4 
costly wisdom bought by e. 723: 2 
crown that save 6. wears 724: 7 
each believes naught bute. 724: 3 
e. be a jewel 1269: 9 
ς., dela | of wisdom 722313 
e., best guile 724: § 
e. best o schoolmasters 723i ἃ 
e. comes with ripe years 723: 1 
e. dom’t reduce our follies 723: 4 


e., father of wisdom 7aaity 


e. gool if not tuo dear 723: 2 

holds the cautious glasa 724: 8 
e.. idiots do not heed it = 724:10 
e. inspires ie work 78S: § 


e. is a good chastisement 725:31 


e. is ἃ precious gift 723: 1 
ε. isa prey preacher ....72§: 4 
ες. iva pwd ence cores 7244: 8 
ε. is ναὶ 1 οἵ thought 924: 2 
e. is forcver swine 725: 3 
e isin head and fi pease 726: 4 
ε. is teacher of f 2241:1138 


EXTREMES 


ee ee 


Experience, continued 


e. is the fruit of years ... 723: 1 
e. is the mistress of fools 724:13 
e. jewel purchased at in- 

finite rate eee 722: Δ 
τ keeps a dear school 723: 2 

» life according to art .7as: 6 

: like stern lights of ship 724: 1 
Ἂς makes even fools wise . 72241:13 
6. more valuable than pre- 

CONC 4 22 °  asbahea 725:10 
e., mother of all things 7Fa2il3 
e. name men give to mis- 

takes 22.726: 6 
e., slow preceptress eeees 7a4: § 
δ. sometimes is perilous ....723: 2 
e. teacher of all things ....724: ς 
e. teaches 724: § 
e. teaches slowly on Ah iaag ats 724: § 
e., wise men du not need it 724:10 


e. without learning better 
than learning without 6. 
gained nothing from e. 
ue by lamp of e. 
i¢ acquired e. out of bouks 


223: 5 
725: 1 
Fagils 
χ24:ιι 


I have ec. dearly bought 723: 2 
T speak from e. 7a2ila 
let ὁ. of others teach you 723: 7 
lung e. made him sage 724° 7 


men wise in proportion toe. 


722513 
most worth is what e. teach- 


cs 725103 
no one learns without e. 725: 7 
nobody will use others’ e¢. 724: 9 


one thorn of e worth much 


725: 2 
tongue of e. has most truth 


723: 6 


you know ait by 6. 722312 
years youny, e. old ....... 455 ἃ 
you shall know bye. ....... 520: 4 
you speak by ce. e242 4 
Exp rientia aliena frui- 723: 7 

. docet : 724: ς 
Η pracstantior arte sy: yg 
e. stultornm muagtistra 724:13 


Experiment: don't c. with 
wine jar . 928: ὁ 
δ. is the mother of science 728: 3 
ς. on a worthless subjcct 724: 6 
greatie., noble in purpose 18956: 3 
in fill tide of successful ἐς. 728: 5 
720: 4 


noble e«. 


Experimenta: minus valent 


praccepta Quam 6. 725 500 
Experimentum in corpore vili 728: 6 
Expert: beheve an e. 238: 9 
every τ. should be veliened was: 7 
let anc. talk ts aR: 9 
Experto credite 728: 9 
Fxpertus dieo ΞΟ νων νος 21:1} 
ΒΕχμίδουτγο: proinde e. .. 473: 3 
F.xplain, you make it worse 72%:13 

Never ς. . 728:10 
Explination: explain the e. 728:14 
Bx planations explanatory γ28:14 

Ϊ lo loathe e. 728:14 
E.xplore thyself λδᾷ 4 


Exsul sine sepulcro mortuus cari 9g 


patriae quise se fugit 2058: 7 
quis δ. ar quoque fugit 2361:10 
Extempore 728: 8 
Extennate: nothing e. tsublta 
Extinetion: last day docs not 
bring ¢. 1224:10 
Extravayance and luck hand 
in hand .927: 6 
6. is rich man’s pitfall gizits 


Extrema ante factis judicant 681:11 
e. και Iwstus occtpat .1367: @ 
Extreme: kecp between 

either e. 1604: 4 
nothing e. which has hia like 750. 2 


one e. produces another .72 
Extremes ........ {νεὸς 
avoid ς. zag: 8 


between ¢. of hot and cold yag: 2 
e. in nature equal ends 2209: 9 
ε. meet 648:16; 220::} 
e. of glory and of shame 658:16 
fierce e. of good and ill κγ29: 1 
trouble follows all ς. 749i 4 


EXTREMITIES 


fe a -- -..-.-..... ee ret rine, 


ones 


Fxtremities: attempting e. .729: 3 
Extremity: good sense shuns 
all e. 729: 6 
man’s 6. is God’s opportu- 
nity ει 968: ς 
Exuberance is beauty 133:10 
Exultatio juvenum, forti- 
tudo eorum ........ 2664: 3 
VO or eA Se eek eee eee Re a 729 
all looks yellow to jay 
dicede. . ...... 7313 


4 
allmye. .. .732: 8 
all my ec, and Bett Martin 32: 9 
all places that ¢. of heaven 426: 6 
better ¢. out than always 

ache ..730: § 
better e. sore than blind .730: 7 
better one ς, than he blind 731:10 
black e. παν eee 731: 6 
black is my e. bk νων ΤΟΙ: 9 
bleared is thine 6, 41: κα 
but one e., look well to it 731: 9 
cast a sheep’s δ. 735 :11 
direct your right ὁ. inward 2363: 1 
do you see anything green 

in my ¢. 
dust will fille. of man 736: 6 
every e. forms own beauty 733: 3 


evil e. 733: 
e. and religion bear no jest- 

ing 1265: & 
e. better witness than ear 737: 9 
6. can commit adultery 16:13 
e. fore, tooth for tooth τοῦδ: 3 
e. hath not seen, nor ear 

heard 973: 1 
δ. is a shrew 738:12 
e. is bigger than the belly 733°12 
e. te index of the mind 734: 7 
¢. is the pearl of the face 733: 7 
δ. is the pulse of the soul 729:12 
δ. like Mars to threaten 7343: 8 
ὁ. looks, but mind see« 734: 7 
e. more rehable than ear 737: 9 
¢. not satistied with sceing 737: 8 
ς. of childhood fears devil 140: ἃ 
ς. of the master ι547: 6 
6. secs all things but itself 736812 
e. will have his part rie ee | 
far frome, far from heart 7436: 9 
friend's ¢ is good mirror go4g: 4 
areedy e. has not leal heart 720:12 


guiltless oe. commits no 


wrong 735: 2 
he has ane. in his neck 514: 4 
he has poached my e. 731° 6 
here. sounds parley. ~ FRE ἢ 
hew too high chips in ε. τὴ 4 
his e. upon the cupboard οδα: 9 
his δι was not dim 26: ¢ 
his left 6. loved to roam 729:12 
holds him with glittering e. 734: 8 
I have a good c., uncle γᾶς: 8 
I was by when c. was put 

aut 735: 4 
if e. does not admire, heart 

will nat desire 


if 6. offend pluck it out 
ine. the heart 4 read ... 7486: 
in the mind's e. 
jest not with the ο. 
eep your 6. skinned AC: 


keep your weather ec. apen 78ς: 
kept him as apple of e. + es 
let cvery ὃ. negotiate for 

itself 2504: 3 
let not e. go heyond ear 160: ἃ 
light of hodw is the e. 733: 9 
lonks up with one e., down 

with other 930: 1 


Microscopic ς΄. ...... . 733: 6 


mind your @ . . ..0.00 733:10 
miatreas'’s 6. makes capon 

fat . 1609: § 
more here than meeta the ¢. 712: 7 
my right e. twitches 730: 4 
naked ¢. may see farther 736: § 
never rub e, but with elhow 730: ἃ 


no author teaches such 


beauty as woman's ¢. ..73!: 3 


3 

. 4 

Eyelashes: to hang on by e. 1067: 9 
3 

5 


-.--...»»ὦ.ὔ-...........---.---. 


Eye, continucd 


Strangers e. secs clearest 735: 
wanton and lascivious e. 
what availeth open e. if 

heart be blind 
what ec. doesn't see, nose 
doesn't smc] 736:13 

what e. sees not, pear rues 
not 736:13 

what e. doesn’t see, heart 
736: 8 


won't grieve over 
you've got e. like gimlet 733: 6 


16:5 


one e., always wiping it .731:10 
one e. of master sees more 
than ten of servants 1548: 4 
piping your e. 73:13 
plucked e. from himself 730: § 
poet's e. in fine frenzy roll- 
ing. . .1820: § 
present δ. praises present 
object... ww. oo, 737: 2 
present to e. present to 
mind... ven 51:15 
prophetic ὁ. of appetite ἐν ek ener | 
put out the devil's e. 658: 4 
put out the miller’s e. 1577: 8 
see it with halfane. ..... 732: 4 
seeing ¢., hearing ear ....65: 7 
she had a likerous δι oles 731: ἃ 
small hurt in δ. great ....732: § 
sore e. infects sound ...... 736: 7 
squinting his left e. 730: I 
5 
3 


1109: 1 


K.ye-servant never good for 


master . 2076513 
I ye-sore to our festival . 736: 7 
Eye-witness: better one e. 937212 
Eyebrow: twitching of δ.  .1717: 
Eyed: eagle e. 730: 


Eyes: alive and with e. open 736: 


as many δ, as Aigus 734: 
at first sight they changed 

e. .3462: 
before e. can see, ‘no tears 737: 
blued him with her cobalt e. 733: 
bright e. rain influence 731: 
closing 6. surest protection 736:11 
dove's e. 736: 1 


wh An 


drink to me with thine δ. .734: 3 
e. and footsteps of master 

salutary to land 1548: 
e. are great dissemblers 32:10 
e. are sentinels : γ34[}.: 7 
e. are the abode of shame 2082:10 
e. are windows of the soul 732:11 
e. are wounders of lovers 732: 1 
e. as bhick as cloves 733: 2 
e. beholding. suffer affliction 734: Δ 
e. blind when mind else- 

where 735: 1 
e. can deal no wound... 932: 1 
e. can speak : , 734: 3 
e. close in everlasting night 506: 8 
¢. converse as much as 

tongues -734: τ 
e. do no wrong if mind con- 

trols ἐν 738: 3 
e. greater than bellies . 73gita 
e. have highest station . 731: 7 
e. have one language 734: 1 
¢. ignorant as ears knowing 737: 4 
e. in back of her head 734: 4 
e. interpreter of the soul 738: 9 
e. of man never satisfied 734: 9 
e. permit soul to he seen 7 32:11 
e. sce more than eye .730: 3 
ε. set at eight in morning 640:14 
e. set in my head .640:14 
e. so sharp can look through 

millstone 733: 6 
e. that would not look on- 

me. .735:10 


four e. are better than two 730: 3 
gaze in sympathetic ec. . 732: ἃ 
πούυο ε.. 78π:}:1 


ad in ¢., bad in stomach 730: 2 
e has all his e. about him ..735: 3 
heart's letter read ine. ... .73a:t 
her e. flashed lightning ....734: 8 


her e. grey as falcon ......733: 2 


FACE 2739 


eT 


Eves, continued 


her e. shine on all alike 731: 3 
her e. were clear and bright 733: 1 
his e. grow on top of head 1882: 1 
his ε. twinkled like stars 731: 1 
I can’t make my e. behave 731: 8 
I was e. to the blind .. 733: 5 
in thine e. I see thy heart ..735: 9 
keep ec. from writings ..... 1§8:11 
make δ. at... ....... 735711 


men trust e. more t than ears 737: 9 


my e. draw straws ...... 7Δ1111 
my e. have more of woman 

in ’em 2556: ς 
my mistress’ e. are nothing 

like the sun 1440: 6 
neither e. on letters .158:11 


one’s e. are what one is 732: 6 
our e. deceive us... 737: 9 
own e., magnifying glasses 397216 
pull hed clothes over my e. 734: 6 
saw her with my own δ... 736: Δ 


see with e., point out with 

finger 2106: 2 
see with his twoe. .... 737: 3 
sheep’s ec. . 735211 
shuts ¢. and thinks none sce 732: 3 
sore e. 736: 7 
sweet to gaze into kind e. ae 14 


thine ¢. shoot dagge 479: 3 
to hear with e. ἕξι πες ἴο 

love’s fine wit _ .1470: 8 
troubled e., no clear sight 731: 4 
two e. better than one 3 
two δ. but one tongue 655: 8 
whirling e., kite’s brain 2 
books, 


‘vomen’s 6. the 


the academes 731: ἃ 
you have e. like a hawk 730: 4 
your e. shall be opened 1003: 4 
your e. were not silent 734: ἴ 

Ε 
Fabarum arrosor ......... 127: 4 
Fabas indulcat fames .t198: 6 


Faber quisque fortunae suae 870; 2 


suae fortunae f 2146:11 
Fabian policy Sasi! 
Fabis: a f. ahstineto 128: 2 
Fables: man 1s fed with f. 1145: 1 
trusting to f., we drift 1225: 4 
Fabricando fabri fimus 2623: 9 
Fabula: de te f. 2271 it6 
malo narrando f. deprava- 

F HUG. car τονε 2272512 

ac et excusa . ........ 10 
PaCO: 25.4 2o0eceseeus met 
bare f. and veil heart "1209! 2 
be shamefast in the f. wS:12 


heauteous f. needs no gauds 134: & 
beautiful f.. willing tal 139: ς 
betray conscience in the f. zao:8l 
blithe f. on black heart 1209: 3 
don't let f. put heart to 

shame 739: 4 


f. as gnarled as walnut 739210 
f. as white as lily 739: 2 
f. false index of the mind 738: 9 
f. in beauty’s fashion 
wrought . 2863: 7 
f. index of the mind .... .738: 9 
f. is familiar ee 740: 7 
f. is image of the soul .. 738: 9 
f. like a full moon ; 739: 3 
f. like a horse and buggy 39:10 
f. of brass 740: 6 
f., save it while ‘you may jal: 4 
f. testifies what you are 738: 9 
{. mee launched a thousand 
740: 4 
ἐν stop a freight train 739:10 
ie f. and Foul heart . 1208: § 
fair f. cannot bave foul 
heart . 741: 2 
fair ἴ. cause why urecen 
aah Troy . 740 4 
fair f. is half a portion ..741: 2 
falee f. must hide fale 
ee eee .t2rsi 3 


2740 FACE-FLATTERER 


FAITHFUL 


Face, continued Facta: dictis f. suppetant 2616: 8 | Fatr, continued 
find mind’s construction in f. canem ..... 1... 74ai4t is not f., but that which 
πε νὰ 738: 9 | f. cum dictis discrepant ..2616: 7 pleaseth ..... .1809: 95 
fine f., but eats vile things Bo: ἑ f, juvenum, vota senum .. .44:τ| f. lasts all the year. .744: 
fire- red cherubim’'s f. . 738: Factis et dictis . an38: ς f. without but foul within 1208: 5 
fly in your f. . Jars 7 f. procul, verbis tenus .26133 7 if f., she is sluttish ...... 319:13 
foul f., foul fancy .. 738: 6 | Facts: all f. are unpleasant “42:13 if that isn’t f., hang f 743:14 
frame my f. to all occasions 1411: 3 bootless to goiscuss accom- is she not passing f. ..... 140: 1 
from f. read character . 738: 9 li shed 1335:14 men speak of f. as things 
glistering of the fine f . 740: 3 f. ae εἰν wanted in life 742: 4 went with them there . ἘΝ τς 
good f. letter of recom- f. and figures .. . 744: 4 more f. than fortunate ....1 
mendation .. ... ,8: 8 f. are chiels that winna ding 742: 3 outward f., however foul. 33: 
good f. needs no band . γ4ι! a {. are contrary as mules .742: 3 slander’s mark was ever the 
good f. needs no painting 738: 4 f. are delightful . ....... PAS 3.10 ONE, ety gee oe? per ed 2128: 3 
good f. worth more than {:- ORO ὁ τ Ὁ a Ges γ742:1τ5 Vanity F. ........ ..... 241Ά΄. τὸ 
gold POG Ree 78: 8 f. are masculine, words Fairbanks, stuff that kept 
voodl poker f. 74ail feminine 2617: 4 Fliza from sinking 1212: 2 
his f. is made of a fiddle ..740:13 f. are stubborn things ..... 74a: 3} Fairer than flower in May 135: 7 
human f. divine . ...... art: 1 f. more powerful than argu- f. than lily upon its stalk 135: 7 
human ἔ, is my piece ol 7giit ments... 6 we eee 742: 3 | Fairlies: longer we live more 
human f. marleninece ο f00f ἰδ... ace ὃς κύκνος 43: 1 . we see . abe: 
G ‘ .739: 6 f. speak for themselves ..742:12 | Fait: le f. juge "homme — 30 16 . 
Tam te a re 740: 6 I never believe {. ....... 742:14 | Faith .......... ch aan 
‘cing’s f. gives grace ....1300: 9 I will sing of f. ....... 74221 as good f. requires. sis Ss Laat 6 
let thy f. be bright ..... 740:13 let us look at the f. ...... J42it7 coal-heaver’s f. 745: 8 
lovely f. has none to see it 138: ἑ no f. to me are sacred 742: § dearer your f. once ‘plighted 
make a f εν .,240: nothing so fallacious as f. 742:14 ho . . 2613: 4 
make thy f. to shine upon pleasing to know all the f. .742:10 | do very little with f. ..... 744: 5 
thy servant ...... 740:12 | so much the worse for f. ..742: 9 f., antiseptic of the soul = 74§:14 
min is read in his f. .. 738: 9 ugly f. a challenwe ..... 743: 3 f. asa grain of mustard seed 745: ! 
melancholy f. stung by bee 738: 7. | Factum abiit, monumenta f. boast of man too lazy 744.14 
merry f. At of happy heart 740:13 manent : ..§39: 4 f. branches befure reason .744: 9 
my f. 18 fortune 74a: 2 f. est, infectum non potest ς41::ς f., consolation of miserable 745:12 
not in ay “ate to look .739: § f. stultus cognoscit |. 2540 f., evidence of things not 
O what a f. ....... .. 739:10 | Factus est repente ...... 1986: 7 seen, 744110 
one f. to God, other to Facundia: sua mortifera f. 675:13 f. giveth the victory 74585 2 
devil ..........0..... 1208: 5 | Fade: all do f. as a leaf . 1374: 2 f. higher faculty than reason 744: 9 
open your f. . 738: § all things born shall f. ..16a5: 4 {., hope, and charity 120: 7 
painted f. devil's mirror 738: 4 | Faenum ha in cornu. ..10ga: 6 f. implies disbelief of fact 744312 
pleasant of f., open-handed 317: 1 | Faex populi Ὸ ...... 1773: 9 f. insufhicient receives no 
pull a long 0 . ..... -740: § | Fagots: pile up dry f. ....agjas: 2 : ne 744:15 
put a good f. on it 740: § | there are f. and f o) 8572:112 f. is a gift of God J4sitt 
put on a bold f. .7γ41: 6 | Fahigkeiten: jeder nach F. ..2: 1 f. is a great lady .. 744:33 
round as apple was her f. 739: 3] Faible: nul homme f. par f. is elbow for heavy soul 745: 4 
set my ᾿ against that man 740: 3 choix 2469:13 f. is the guide of virtue 744: 3 
set my f. like a flint 739: 7 | Faiblesse est le seul défaut 3465: 7 f. lost, what is left to lose 745: 6 
she makes her own f. 738: 4 f. plus opposce a la vertu f. no merit where is proof 744: 9 
shut your f. 738: ς que le vice a469: 7 f. sees by the ears .. . .744: 7 
silent f. bas voice. words 740: 9 | Fail: better f. in attempting f., substance of things 
tartness of f. sours grapes 739:10 exquisite ες 22327:11 hoped for . 744ϊ:1Ἃ}Ὁύ0 
to make a Friday f. 89:13 | in lexicon of youth no such f. teaches men to believe 744: 8 
turned his f. to the wall 740: 1 word as .2663: 7 f., to elleve what you do 
what is f. but soul's index 738: 9 | never f., never grow rich 743:13 not 744510 
you have a singing f. .. .739: 1 | oft do gods cause men to f. 743: 6 | f. unfaithful kept him false- 
your f. hetrays your years 739: 9 they f. who have not striven 743: 4 ly true . 1160:16 
your f. shows vour years 34:83 | Failed: good that f. never .743:11 f.. what you do not see 320: 3 
Face-flatterer, back-biter 2038:10 | Failing: one learns by f. ..743:33 f. will move mountains 745: 1 
Facere ἊΣ decet, non licet 540: 3 | Failings: attock own f. 779: : {, without works is dead ..744:13 
Faces taken as seeurity for . leaned to virtue’s side μι " fight the good fight of f. βοο: « 
virtue 2582: 1 | Failure .... .....-...06. for mides of f. let zealots 
fairest f. mask foulest souls 7410: 3 f. is founl:'1on of success 2237:11 g 748: 
he’s a painter, he makes f. 738: 4 f. is man wh. has blundered 743:10 Rive to Ἧ ‘what belonys to f. 744: 4 
men's f. not to be trusted 739: f. only highroad to success 743:13 ood works attend f, 744:33 
Phillis makes her own f. .738: 4 f. teaches success . .743:13 e wears his f. as fashion 
renewing old rivel’d ἢ. .733: 4 living f. better than dead of his hat ........ IAS 9 
rosy f{. have poor luck ... 138: 1 masterpiece Sane ον Ὁ 743:12 | I have no f. in it .... 745: 7 
sea of upturned { Jee 74ι: ; success and f .2237: 9 less you know, greater ε 744: 9 
two f. in one bood ..... 741: Failures result from pulling more f. in honest doubt 620: 4 
we know f., not hearts .. 739: 4 horse .. ew ee eee 743: 7 more need of f. than reason 744: 9 
why do you make such f. 740: 8 | Faim gouverne le monde .1200:11 no tricks in plain and sim: 
Facetias quae risum evocare 2547: 1 | Faint as rustling of mouse 73:11 μία 6. .... iach Sch νιν 748: 9 
Faciem: nolite judicare se- f. at sight of own blood . es 7 | nowhere is f. secure ...... F4GitY 
cundum f. 83: 3 | f. in day of adversity . . 18: § | O thou of little f. ........ 619:1 
ΓΑΙ [0 computat annos 34:13 in no wise f. of foot . anti 9g Punte ἡ ... cba wiwen 745: ἦ 
Ὁ 464] is f. : εν .7149:10 | Fair .,.-... cess eee nee saved not by “€. but want 
Facile est miserum inridere 1592: ¢ | all is f., all is abowe-board . ; of it 743: ἰδ 
Facilitate nil est melius 441: 81 all all things {._ {. fit the f. .... Δ΄ : ring the arch of f. from 74agit 
Facility: he drinks you. with buy at {., sell at home... ar: ς thy Mf hath amass thee whole 744: 16 
foo... 0... 1... .633: 9 | come day after the {. .. .1349: 9 kee breach 
Facit per alium f. per se. Sy 9 | divinely ἔ., fit for gods . .337: 4 ΡΞ ane 0936508 
Fact ........00s.eeeee, 742 f. and foolish 134: 8; 319:12 | to ba by f. shut eyes of 
f. one day flowers into truth 743: 21 f. and softly, as lawyers reason sis 744: 9 
fatal futility of f. 742: 8 go to heaven .. ..... 1372: 5 | want of f. . 743310 
her taste for f. a disease 742: 6 | f, 55. softly gocth far .1083: 1 | what f. in the faithless 7451|0 
little f. worth limbo of {. is the bright morrow 125: 7 | what's up io f.. what's 
dreams ........,.-. 0+ 748i § f. Pe is the τὸν in May ..135: 7 down 3 ΠΈΤΡΗΣ 1116:1:1} 
matters of f. ........ 2-942: 3 | £.. fat and forty ane 4: 4 woman's f. cos on sand 2879: ἃ 
no fences keep a f. ἃ f. ....748: f. is f. to outward show ....139: 7 Faithfolt be - li fahlen vas: ὃ 
that’s a f. 0 FQN {, is f., work or play ...746: 1 atid be thow inte 
with f. he mixes fiction ...942: 7 f. is my love . 4973: 2 ; ry Ue 


FAITHFULNESS 


Faithful conti.sued 
better be f. than famous 


, 746: 6 
f. are wounds of a friend 912: 5 


superior man Led Sat ad f. 746: 1 
oung men want to .45: 6 

Faithfulness, beauty of man 745:15 

Faithless: among f., faithful 


only he 746: 4 
old want to be f., cannot 7460201 
f. to one, f. to all .746: 3 
Falcon: don’t loose f. till 

you see hare 1075:134 


how can f. fly with avarice 110: 4 
one can't make f. of buz- 

zard τορι: 6 
Falernian: 2519: 2 
ΕΔΠ οι ρος teen ele 46 
all that shakes does not f. 747:12 
all things that rise will f. 748: 4 
as good sit still as rise and f. 747: 4 
better f than be ever falling 748: 5 
bigger they come, harder 


nectar-like F. 


thev f. 749: 2 
climb hastily, f. suddenly 746:17 
easier to f. than to rise 746:13 


fain would T climb, ye fear 
tu {. . 748: 2 


f. by the way 748: 8 
f. in and not to f. out 747: 3 
{, to blows 204216 
f. today, rise tomorrow 746:14 
f. with dignity 160: 6 
forward and f., backward 

aud mar all 75:18 
from wreat height, great f. 748:12 
xreat was the f. thereof 253: 2 
hardest tuinble to f. off 

own bluff 746:12 
he that is down need fear 

no f. 948: 1 
he who soars not suffers no 

{, “47:10 
high, if they f. dash to 

pieces 749: 1 
hiwher it rises, greater f. 749: ς 
hixher position, greater ἔς 749: 9 
higher un, the greater 749: 1 
mmoAdan’s f we sinned all 13: & 
let him take heed lest he f. 746:15 
Jook hiysh, and ἔν, low 749: 3 
lowls cannot f. far 74K: 1 
man may sooner f. than 119¢ 746513 
nowhere to f. but off 747: ἃ 
(), what a f. was there 748: 6 
older they are, harder they f. 749: 6 
on ground no place to f. 74ei 4 
once f., all tread on him = 7011 
pride orth hefure a f. 1882: ς 
raised higher, to f. heavier 749: ξ 
rather f. than fear to f. γ48: 5 
rejoice not in ather’« f, 48: 3 


ao quick the rise, so quick 
the f. 748:10 


take inc not up before I f. 747: 9 
thou wilt f. backward when 

thou h.st more wit 746:18 
we f. to rise ως 46114 
who climbeth high, his f. 

Kreat 749: 9 
who dares must risk af. 748: 7 


ou tuke me up before I f. 747: 9 
alacia alia aliam trudit 1397: 3 
Fallande si impara 1378:14 
Fallen: arise or be for ever f. 747211 
f. cannot help him who is 
down 747: ἃ 
from former high estate 746:16 
ee arc the mighty f . 747: 
how art thou f. from heaven 747: 6 
T aim not f. so low a errs 
trample upon the f. 7§0: 3 
who pities not f.. fet him 
fear. 748: 3 


Fallentia: ex intervallo f.. 892: 3 
ffallere fallentem non eat 

fraus : eee 
Fallite fallentes .. , 
Fallow: lie f. for awhile ἐς ὙΣ oy 


Falls: down she f, backward 746:1 
4 come ὃν climbing high 740: @ 


False 


Falls, continued 


he f. like Lucifer ........ 747: 6 
he f. low than cinnot rise ..746:14 
some f. means happier to 

arise 740514 
who f. for love ‘of God 

shall rise a star 747: 7 


who never climbs rarely f. 


.747:10 
whuever f., 


butt of cowards 779: 10 
ΔΎ ΡΤ ΚΕΡῚ 1 
all is not f. which seems at 
first a lie ον 51:11: 
as f. as air, Cressid, fox, 
hell, water, wind, etc. 751: 12-18 


eovereaorve 


as f. as dicers’ waths .7§1:18 
as f. as ever water wet. F814 
as f. as fair 7 5 111ΤΆ 
as f. as fox to Jamb . 751218 


f. abstract from f. concrete 751:10 
f. becomes true when supe- 
rior says so 752: § 


f. in one thirg, f. in all . 751: 6 
f. with one, : with two ..751: 6 
hair divides f. and true 2394212 
magnificently f. 781: 3 
many a fair thing full f. ..751: 
nothing so f. th: it spark of 

truth is not in it .2396:10 
of two contrar τοροβι σὴν 

one must 7512 § 


speak f. as if it were true 2395: 9 
to distinguish f. from true 2394:12 


Falser than vows made in 


wine 


Falsehood ...............751 


difference he.ween f. and 
lying _ 782! 
f., abomination of God 751319 


f. common, truth uncom- 

mon 2394: 4 
{. flies, truth limps after 2395: S 
{. for righteous end not f. 752: 8 
f. for safety’s sike is truth 752: 5 
f. inferior sort of truth 752: § 
f. is Ihke a violent blow 752: 6 
f. is near to truth .2394:12 
f. never made a fair end 752: 2 
f. plays larger part than 

truth 752: 
f. stings those who meddle 752: 


frost and f. have foul ends 917: 


no f. can endure 1393: 
one f. brings on another 1397: 
there is f. a fellowship ea 


truth and f 94: 

what goodly, outside f. hath. oes 7 

Falsehoods are passing into 
history 


> =~&wO ww 


1143313 
Falseness brews hale ..7812 4 
Falstaff sweats to death 766: 1 
Falsum est verum quod con- 
stituit supenor 7§2: § 
Falsus in uno, f. in omni 751: 6 
Fama: bona f. maxima here- 
ditas .1960:16 
crescit velut arbor ἢ. 784it2 


f. bona impinguat ossa 1987:17 
f. ingens, ingentior armis 1031: 2 
f. malum gravius quam res 1658: 4 
f., malum non aliud velo- 


cius 2018: 9 
f. nihil est celcrius 276:10 
f. non si vien, né sotto 

coltre . 2-984: 3 
f. va con los primeros 754: 9 
f. velocissima, quale i 

falso ἐν .2017:16 
haud semper errat f. . 2018: 6 
levis atque vana f 2018: 4 
melius fuit occasts gladio 

quam f. 1200: 4 
vera f. supera la morte 784: 4 


veris magna paratur ἔ, bonis 7 54:34 


Famam: dissimulatione {. 
BURG. .... See es ed 753: 
f. extendere factis ....... $42: 


oe intamise et bonam f. Weg it? 


“shove all “Greek, ἡ all Roman 


FAMILIAR 2741 


Fame, continued 


all f. is dangerous ........ 754: 8 
barter death for f. ........ 755: 6 
books written against f. ..753:13 
common f. hath blister 754217 


common f. is common liar ..752:12 
common f. seldom to Plame 754:17 
damned to f. .. ; 758: 2 


dearer is f. than gold + 2613! 4 
desire of f. delights me 785: 7 
earthly f. but a wind .7§2:1 
extend our f. by deeds ... 542: 
f., altogether vanity ...... 753: 4 
f. and censure linked 1033: 5 
f. bears up lighter things ..752: 9 
f., heauty-parlor of dead ..752:16 
, but breath of the people 753: 2 
f. calls up calumny 2080: 4 
f. deals only with principals 754: 9 
, food that dead men eat 753: 1 
{ grows like a tree 754212 
f. grows white as grows old 753: 2 
f. hath much of scold in her 754: 7 
f., inscription on a grave 753: 8 
is a bubble ............ 753: 3 
isa bugle call ........ 753: 7 
is ἃ fickle food ...... 753: 1 
ἶϑ Α τ ..... "52:12 
is a magnifying glass 7ς3: 2 
is a tattling goddess ... 753: 6 
is an undertaker .752:14 
is but an epitaph ..... 704: 7 
is but wind ........ 7§2:15 
is ephemeral ......... 753: 4 
is like a river. ........ 752: 9 
is merely an echo ..... 753: 9 
is narrowest at source 752:11 


. is no plant that Brows: on 


mortal soil ..... 753: 5 
is not just 754: 6 
is nothing but falsehood 255: 9 
. is the echo of actions .. 753: 9 
is the mother of virtue = 752:10 
. is the shadow of virtue 752:10 
is thin shadow of eternity 7532:10 
is thirst of youth 7§2:13 
may be won in peace 2452: 3 
- not won on canopy 754: 3 


nothing but empty name 753: 8 
makes great dea! of little 754: 6 
-» perfume of heroic deeds 752:11 


se s e a e e e . 


.. spur spirit doth raise 7ξ8ς: § 
f. usually comes to those 
SIS Ine of something 

else 75 4:τι 

fired soul with love of f. 755: 8 


for f. men do brave actions 755: 6 
from f. to infamy beaten 

road 754: ἃ 
good f. better than good face 754: 8 
reat souls unknown to f. 


74: 5 
onest f. awaits good 754:l4 
leave f. of good works, not 

ie; .1989: 9 
love of f. last weakness χες: ς 
my quest is everlasting f. 755: 7 
negligence of f. increased f. 755: 4 
no f. without calumny 1033: 3 
not dead whose f. lasts 755: 1 
only to myself do I awe f. 754: 1 
stands for f. on forefather 64: 7 


there are many ways to f. 754210 
true ἔς never in chance’s gift 755: 3 


true f. overcometh death 754: 4 
trust great deal to com- 

mon f. .725411} 
what is f., empty bubble . .753: 3 
win f. by "shedding blood 755: 6 
with f. envy grows 1033: 5 


without f. no life for best 752:15 
reached to lean on others’ 


ὟΝ ..7541:13 
Fame: satius est cruditate 

qua ; 964:12 
Famcem ἃ labris abigere .1200: & 
f.a fabris non abigeret ..2553: 4 
Fames: acuit ingenium f. 1200: 9 
multa 11g99:10 


Familiar as household words 1658: 1 
f., but by no means vulgar 756: 4 


FAMILIARITAS 


2742 


~~ 


famittar, continued 


εἰν to all, f. to few .. .3g9: 1 
to he ἢ. wax hail fellow ..756: 4 
Familiaritas parti contemp- 

tum =... 786: 6 
Fampiarité engendre. Je mé- 

BOIS) ped ea ia ed eee 756: 6 
Familiarities: avoid f. ...... 2 δ᾽ 4 
Familiarity ..... ἐφ οὐρᾷ ςος 

t. begets boldness ........ 786: 5 

f. breeds contewpt ........ 756: 6 

f. makes tervthie easy of 
approach ............. be re 

f. takes εἰς of admiration 75 

f. with danger gives con- 

temot for danger . .. .756: 6 
over-gveat f. genders despite Sit! 
upon f. more gia ἴα : 6 
Families: accidents wi arenas 

pin in best f. . ........ : 4 
f. quarrel, outsiders laugh 757:10 
no rsof can cover two f. 721." 
Pail cutee νον νον νων 7 
‘w honor to your ἡ. ..... 787: 3 
rasier to rule kingdom than 

τς ἐς : εν 75): 8 
t. is a small kingdom .. 757:13 
happy f. 757: 2 
he has far to flee who flees 

from f 7$7: 9 
in the bosom of one’s f. 787314 
my f. begins with πὸ... .63: 9 
no f. without whore or 

knave .. 3787: 6 
peer and beggar same f. . 64: 2 
small £. soon provided for 757: 4 
Famime ..... cc cece wee 737 
all is good in a f. .. 788: 2 
die by f., die by inches 755: 3 
f. begins. in horse- ‘manger 690:10 
f. came not to artisan’s door 758: 1 
f. ends f. . 788: 5 
f. in stall, f. in hall 1 6 
Melian f 7:35 
more die from food than f. οἷς: 1 
remember f. in time of 

plenty 1903:13 
Famish: to f. in midst of 

plenty 1§89: 2 
Famous: awoke and found 

myself f. 7$3:12 
give credit to man who 

made you f. 182: 
Fan: buy f. to cover your 

tace ae τῆς, 1958:16 
Spanish f. assed ait ἐς ς 
PANCY ......{ν νον ονοσονο. 
all my f. painted her 140: 1 
chewing food of sweet and 

hitter f. 758: 9 
{. flees before the wind 7$8:13 
f., glass of pestilence 768:14 
f. is a fool 758: 8 
f. is free 758: 7 
f. may bolt bran into flour 758:11 
f. may kill or cure 7s8&:10 
f. were to weigh the fire 758:14 
f. surpasses beauty . 788::ς 
near is f. to beauty 128: 3 
power of f. over reason 788:02 
Fans: no f. in hell τς: ς 
sells f.. shades eyes with 

han 21:12 
Fantastic: trip light Ἢ ὃ . prt 38 ! 
Fantods: gave me the f. 789: 5 
Far: as f. as east from west 401: 3 
as f{. as heaven from earth 401: 3 

as {. i Athens to Eng- 
Ἔν ον 891: 4 
Ἰκέεξει {, off 3 .......... -§98: 7 
“Ὁ a ee ἄρον a eo? a eee sgt: ® 
he that goes f. has many en- 

τύθητετε νιν 2368; ὃ 

good 993: 
Par-fcrched and dear Doan 5340: τὸ 
Farce is played out... 1398: 2 
Fardeau: a acu | pése a 7 


reapectez fe f. : 
Fardel- none se {. hehind μὰ 
Fare: fiddler’s {, : 79 


a 


Busy | 


Fare, continued 
hard f, 


661: 3 
f. thee well, and if forever 759: 3 
f. well and feed f . 66a:11 
what hetter f. He i con- 
COTE oor ee bake 415: 8 
Fare-you-well: to a f. oat 117 
Farewell .............0:. 88 
f., a long f., to greatness 75: 3 
f. and be hanged . 788320 
f., and give us your applause 85:14 
f., fieldfare ............. 758:19 
f. *ierever ἀξοδοῦς ρος abe s ὼς 739: 3 
f., forty pence ........ sin e7891.2 
{ ἔτο. 66-κ...«οννν tae ek 788:16 
how ever I fare ...... 789: 1 
last are 759: 3 
for ever, and for ever, ὁ. .788:1 
il and f. . 7§8:18 
Farewelling: Byren eternally 
f. .759: 3 
Farm: committed to f. or 
al. 40: § 
each man reaps own f. 760:11 
ners e ad farm should 
have g s9: 8 
f.’s cure saa field bear 1 t 
f. gets up for early start 760: 4 
f. going to be rich next year 760:10 
once a f. always a sucker 760: 1 
to feed like a f 663:13 
Farmers often woitbless . .760: 
here embattled f. stood 2099: é 
Practical f.. book f. ΓΝ 60° a 
Farming ........... .....789 
cursing weather had f. .. .7ς9: 9 
f., laboring in a circle .. 761: 7 
no amusement b-tter than 
f. 761: 4 
no lower occupation than f. 759: 7 


rates ἜΓΕΒΊΟΝ 4 pay least 


1978: 


8 


Pevthes off the more desires 4: 
Farthing ............. ...761 
brase f. : “760219 
every f. I am worth .. 761310 
it matters not a fo ..... 761:13 
my life to a brass f. η61:132 
not needed, dear δι ἃ fl. 1671: 2 
not worth a brass f. 2643: 2 
paid the uttermost f. ͵, 1762:τ6 
she thinks her { good sil- 
ver 19773: 1 
take f. from thousand 
wounds 76srut 
Farthings: four f. and thim- 
tle t610: 6 
Fas est ab hoste doceri 685: 1 
per f. et nefas 1552: 4 
per omne f et nefas 229¢: 4 
Fashion ..... ........2.. 761 
as far as Paris to fetch a f. 962:13 
better out of world than 
out of f. 763: 2 
every man after his f. 762:10 
fantastical if not in f. 768:14 
f. ever is wayward child 762:16 
f., female, has its whims 762:17 
f. guides us still 763: 4 
f., intolerable ugliness 763: ς 
f. is what one wears oneself 763: 5 
f. makes the fur fly 763° 4 
f. of a doublet ποϊδίδα to 
man 626: ὁ 
f. of this world passeth 762: 3 
f. wears out more apparel 
than the m 963:17 
follow { or ἐκ the world 762: 2 
for f. sake 762: 9 
glass of {., mould of form 762:16 
have f. choose the man 762:34 
new f. old before noon 76a: 1 
no new {, that ia not old 762: 1 
one f. excludes another .763: 3 
outof ff, .,..., 762: § 
out of f., out of the world 9762: 2 
plain f. is best "62:11 
prevent {. always handaome 763: 9 
vain to mistike current ¢. 76a: 


what was f will be f. again 76a: 


TIESTO SA SS CT SAP a eC ἴἰἝἴὮὯὖΠ............................. 


FATA 


Fashionable: cannot be f. 

and first rate. 763: 2 
Fashions cross seas often’ 762:13 
ools may invent f. ...... 6a: 6 
old f. please me best 763: 1 
80 pany lands, so many ᾿ 

.478: διὸ 7201ὲ1 

Fast: break your f.. : 
f. and heartily welcome, ἐπ ΕΑ 
f., and the world s by gos: 6 
f. as her legs woul pee 

her . 2198: 2 
f. at two in the afternoon 763: 6 
f. bind, f. find |. .802:12 
f. for life, eat good break- 

ast ........ 76311 
f. from evil .763: 8 
f.or feast... .. .....,. 763:10 
f. that with gods diets 763:16 
feed barely, f. sufficiently .763: 7 
is tbisaf.to heap ..... 763213 
not too f, far falling ...... 1082: 1 
over f., over loose ..... 1083: 5 
rather f. than surfeit ....763:15 
soon break neck as f. 763:1 
when ye f. be not sad 763:1 


lasted long and worried on 

y 1204: 1 

Faster: birds nor winds f. a1gs: 2 

f. than thought or time  .2262: 2 

Fasting ............ .763 

ἐν ane does no other good 764: 1 
ins in the morning 76 3:11 
ps man fice lusts 263: 

ἢ ἀφ λυ use of meats 1202: 

f. to hed, uneasy lies head 1200: 6 


fed believes not the f. 66a: 6 
good f., loaded with fish 263:13 
ill between full man and f. tigg:tt 
sated with food, praise {. .763:12 
Fasts: no f, with hypocrites 764: 2 
Fastus inest pulchris 2562: 6 
Fat: as f aa butter. fool, 

hog, porpoise, seal, 

whale, etc. 766: 4-11 
eat ws f. of the land 765: 4 
fnir, f.. and forty 764: 4 
fair, ΗΝ and in Saba liking aoe 4 
f. and merry 319302 
f. and scant of breath 765:19 
f. commodity hath no fellow 768 :10 
f. drops fall from f. flesh 766: 1 
f. flesh freezes svon 765:32 
f. grow meagre, Jean per- 


ish ,76 4:15 


f. is in the fire 646: ς 
f. knows not what lean 

thinks 766: 
f. men apt to die suddenly 76s: 
f. men capable of deviltries 764: 
t. men never bead riots 764: 
f. paunches have lean pates 


Ὁ 
fo.) 
wa 
δ we ἃ www TX » 


[ sleck headed fellows 764: 
full f. and = good point 764: 
he vant . and kicked 766: 
laugh and be f. 76a: 


let me have men about me 


that are f 764: 3 
lick the f. from beards 768: 6 
looks f., but only swelled 765: ‘ 
melt me out of my f. 766: 1 


no sweeter f. than aticka to 
my own hones 

nobody loves a f. man 7 

sia as in Lord, be made 


~~) 
by 
ὃ 

~~ 


765: 2 
see me f. and shining 765: 9 
take the f. with the lean .γός:16 
who drives f. oxen should 
he f. 76g:11 
Fat ouvre avis important 20: 4 
Fata: data f. secutus ...... 96731 
ducunt volentem f. ....... 766:18 
f. obstant .769: 7 
f. viam invenient ..... 769: 
nulli vincere f. datur 76 


quo f. trahunt, virtus ee- 
quetur 


6 
nullo f. loco possis excludere 768: 6 
7 
servis regna dabunt f. 1 


FATE FAULTS 2743 


Fata, continued 


Father, continued Fault, continued 
ubi f. peccant, consilla ex- f. of waters : 1998: 7 f. confessed half amended 778: 9 
ΕΙΘΔΌΜΈΕ, οςς ἀὉγωὐ εν pects 6γ: 6 f., though great. grieved 340: 2 f. corrected is overlooked 777: 2 
ubi f. vocant ............ Fe 8 f. to bough, son to plough 771: 6 f. done in secret half par- 

POLO. oss τὺ τ, f. to hell for child's sake 972: 3 doned 2116: ς 
all things produced by f. ..766:14 f. virtuous, son virtuous 772: 7 f. excused twice committed 775:14 
blackest ink of F. my lot. 6 gia F., Word, and Holy Ghost 2312: ! f. is not in our stars 2207: 2 
compulsion of f. is bitter a :17 flatterer of thy f F6Q:11 f. mender better than 
disease may be cured, not f. 766: 13 | follows f. with unequal steps 771: 5 finder 775: 7 
eniey a happier f. .. ..767:16 | God hears prayers of f. 770: 7 | f. not of man bit of place γγ8: Ἁ 

, bonds self has forged .766:12 | good f. gets navrhty child 770: 7 f. of horse put on saddle 102: 9 
" cannot harm me, I have goodness of f. higher than f. of youth every day cor- 

dined today .__..... .§80:13 mountain 1744.01 rects 2663:10 
f., chain of causation ....767:18 | happy f. horn hefore him 8990: 6 | f. sooner found than mend- 
f. cures us of many faults 767: 2 | he takes after hic f 772: 6 ed 775: 7 
f. drives us all to find good 767:13 | he whose f. is judge, safe 769:12 | f. time plants time will take 777: 2 
f. gives kingdoms to slave 767: 1 honor f., have long life 769: 9 | f. which humbles useful 778: 7 
f. is helmsman of ship of honor f., makes atonement 1744/11 find f. that cannot mend 775: 7 

ἍΠῈ: mings, iced ...767: 7 I was f. to the poor 1845: 2 find f. with yourself 157313 
f. is too strong for thee . .768: ς kill f., kill children also 770201 foolish in f., wise in punish- 
{. is unpenctrated causes ..767:18 | ladies named him f. of his ment 778: 4 

f. laughs at probabilities ..767: 3 land 773: 2 | from neighbor's f. wise man 
f. leads willing, drags un- like f., like son 770:12 corrects his own 777: 3 

willing 766:1§ | like f. was his wentle way 769:12 | greatest f. to be conscious 

f., nothing but deeds com- miser f., thriftless <on 772: ς of none 777: ἃ 

mitted ..767:18 | no one knows his own f. 7709: & 1 he ΠῚ no f. except he has 

f. of kings makes peasants 767: 1 none worse than negligent f. 770: 7 o {. 776:10 
f., show thy face . .769: 3 | nothing more wietched than he hath but one f., nought 775: 8 
f. worse than death 767: 4 f. 770: 9 |_ he is all f. who hath no f. 776:10 
fires come as f. requires 767: 8 of evil f. never a good child 1134: & he that commits a f. thinks 
following the f. assigned 767:16 one f. governs hundred sons 771: 7 every one speaks of it 775: 4 
from no place can you ex- our Εἰ. which art in heaven 769:13 | hidden f. is half pardoned 774: 8 

clude f. 768: 6 slay f. and spare children 770:11 ignorance not to know your 

he warded not off black f. 768: 6 strike f. when son swears 771: 1 f. 777: 4 
helpless in the coils of f. 767:14 talk to her like a f. 769:15 in every f. there is Folly 976: 9 
I am the master of my f. 2170: 8 teach your f. to get children 769:10 just hint ἃ f 457:17 
in the hands of f. 766:12 wise f. that knows own child 770: 8 now your chief { 775: 2 
inevitable {. γ6γ:τό your Ε knowcth 18677313 lie to hide f. makes it two 775-14 
man blindly works will of f. ΤΕΣ your f. was born before you 770: 2 main f,, good for nothing 775. & 
man can, but his f. cannot 767: 8 your f. was no glasicr 770: 1 meaner to find a f. than ex- 
meet f. while shunning f. 767:10 | Fatherhood of God 247: 9 cellence 778: ὁ 
man intends one thing, f. Fatherland and = Mother- neglect small f., soon great 774:10 

another 981: § tongue 1789: 9 no f., no punishment 778: 8 

no appeal from decrees of f. 769: 1 f., dear to all men 1758:13 nobody but has his f. 793° 7 
no escape from ..768: 2 feared not to die for f. 1760: & one f. needs but one pardon 778: & 
no flying from f. 768: 6 | there my love, there my f. 1760: 3 | one man’s f. another's les- 
no man can cscape his f. 768: 3 where [I prosper, my f. 426: 1 son 7277γ: 
no man shall alter f 768: 2 | Fatheriess: enter not fields one mend f. worth two find 
no one made guilty of f. γόγιιο of the f 1832: 6 faults ...... : : 775: ᾿ 
no planning can defeat f. γ68: 6 no misfortune to be f. 771: 2 pardon the f. 776: 8 
none can vanquish iron f. 768: 6 | Fathers have eaten sour spare person. denounce f. 795: 9 
not even Hercules escaped f. 768: 6 grapes ; 1021: 4 | to defend self for f. is to 
not for us to strive with f 768: a f. should be neither seen commit another f. 719: 7 
on the razor edge of f 767:14 nor heard 770! 4 to maintain a f. double {. 775: 13 
read the bonk of f. 767:55 f. that bear bags see chil- to overlook a f. invites sin) 7717: 2 
remedies powerless to nea! dren kind 770:10 where no ἔν, no excuse 798: 8 

wounds of f 766:13 f. valued for goodness 63: 8 who finds f. means to buy τοῦ: 6 

shattered hy f. , 767:16 pees to his f. §06: 3 wilful f. deserves no pardon 774: 9 

she that dares to die may cart makes us f. and sons 772:12 without a f., no friend 776710 

brave her f. 767:15 what harsh judves f. are 770: 3 your f. if you fall azain 723: 8 
spread the sails to f. .767:16 | Fatis: sic erat in 767: ἑ Faultless: among men who is 

8 are as f. has willed 768: 1 | Fatter than a hasket 766: fen 6 773: 7 

ining that flings the dice 767: 1 | Fatti masche, parole femine 2617: 4 faultily f., icily a ald 776:10 

what f. saith be must be 768: 4 | Fatuis: cum f. consilium non f. to a fault 776210 
when f. fails, councils fail 767: 6 habeas 844: 1 lifeless, that is, f. 776210 
who shall shut out f. 768: 6 | Fatuitas stultorum, impru- whoever thinks f. piece to 
who yields to f. is wise 766316 dentia δε. 113 sce 2655: 1 
woe to dupe that ἀν to f. 766::6 | Fatum: ineluctabile f. 7:16 | Faults: all men make €, 773: 7 

Fated: ‘twas f. so fe Se 767: ς τ litteras f 1377: 3 anamed of f. before ene- 

Fates rule over men... 769: ς atuus super plumbum | mie 777: τ 
f. stand in the way ........ 769: 7 gravahiturc 843: 2] bad nich excuse f., good 
f. will find a way ἘΣ 769: γ} Faulheit Schliissel zur Ατ- men leave them 77$215 
what f. impose men must muth 4141: 6 bear your own f., why not 

abide _ 769: 3 | Faullenzer junge, alter ed e’s 2got: 2 

what profit to fight ‘the f. 769: 4 tler eS 3 best men moulded out of f. 777: ς 

wherever f. lead let us fol- Fault ......... nace ον better reveal f. than good 
low 769: 9 avoid a ἢ. if you repent 777: ἃ ee : ς541:13 

whither f. lead, virtue fol- condemn f., nat actor of it 775: 9 | by others’ f. wise men cor- 
dh 769: ἃ chief f. is having many rect their own 723: 7 

whites the f. call 769: 8 small faults 774210 condemn your own f. most 779? 3 

Father ...0 wee cee eee 769 conceal a f. by a virtue 776: 8 confess f. in plural: deny in 
avaricious {., prodigal son 772: 5 oat ἃ f. doubles it) | 775:14 singular 7753." 
bear oe his own ff... 770: 3 every f. condemned ere done 775: 9 ubaay men have differ- as 
hest f. that ever was ..... 969:14 | every man has his 773: 7 278: 95 
better man than hie f. 772: every one knows how to dont. Blame others for your ned 
oun after your f. ..... goats find f. 778: 6 : 777° 9 

buys, aon builds 2... 62: 8 every one puts f. on times 775: 5 easicr to a f. than mend 775° 7 

K.. forgive them R68: 6 excusing a f. makes worse 777:12 everything has its Γι b 1779: 9 
66 love for his children 370: 5 | f. as great as he that is f. done by night blush ΤΩ ἡ 
4. of his country 773: ἃ tadlty © 69΄ΖΦ΄΄χιΤ.εννννννννν 778: ὃ day 6... ce cee 775° 


2744 FAULTS 


Faults, Seannncd 
f. in others insupportable 779: 9 


f. less serious than crimes 774:124 
f. more excusable than con- 
cealment 776: 4 
f. not written on foreheads 777: 6 
f. of doctors earth covers 597: 2 
f. of others bring your own 
tolight .. . . 779: 1 
f. of temperament common 776: 1 
f. on both sides .._.. 775510 
f. that are rich are fair 77 : Δ 
f. thick where love thin ..775:12 
f. which shine with greater 
lustre than virtue. 776: a 
f. which we wish to overlook 778: 9 
first f. theirs that commit 774: 9 
first part of night, think of 
your own f. . ..... 781: 2 
for f. yourself arraign 774: 1 
from f. one may know vir- 
tues ... .... ..774: 2 
forget others’ f. by remem- 
ring your own 781i: 1 
great men’s f. never small 1033: 9 
reat men have great f. 1033: 9 
appy who sees f. in youth 774: 9 
he abounds in sweet f. 777: 5 
he who damns another’s f. 
should be a ragon 780 


his f. brought their excuse 

his f. smack of raciness of 
his qualities 

I at not write to excuse 


my f. 777:82 
I like her for her f. 774: 4 
if we had no f. we should 

not remark them in 

others 779:10 


in other men we f. can spy 780: 2 
kills for f. of his own liking 778: 1 


little f. not be winked δὲ 2777:11: 
man must have his f. 773: 7 
man winnows neighbor's f. 779: § 
men’s f. always more 773: ς 
men’s f. do seldom to them- 

selves appear 781: 6 
men know not their f. 776: 7 
more f. than hairs 774: 9 
mever recognized but for f. 776: 3 
no man beholds own f. 776: 7 
no one is horn without f. 773: 7 
no one sees his own f. 774: 2 
nobody lives without f. 773: 7 
not able to see our own ἔ, a 5 
not to know f. is ignorance 774: 3 
one can be free from f 776: ς 
one loves bim for his f. 774: 4 
our f. sometimes exalt us = 776: 3 
pains his f. to hide 776: 4 
reproach others with f. like 

our own 779: 1 
reprove yourself, fewer f. 779: 2 
seek for f., see nothing clse 778: 6 


small f. are little thieves 
small f. let in greater 74:10 
some f. allied to excellence 777: 5 
some please in spite of f. 
spy f. if your eyes were out 777: 7 
tell me my f., mend own : 
think first of your own f. 
ee ee can 
to have f. and not reform 

is indeed having {. . 
to hide fair {. make fair 

weather 774: & 
vile, ill-favored f. look 
handsome 
we can see others’ f., not 

our own 
we cite our f. : 
we confess ί. to repair them 77 
we do not confess little f. 
we find in others the {, 

in conte 
we never tod ta . except 
77§:16 


through v 
when love fails, mH f. seen 75:52 
who tells me of ί., instructs 774: 64 


a . 
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Faults, continued 
who tell you of others’ f. 
will tell out to others 781: 5 


wink at small f. 777301 
with all thy ἢ. I ‘love thee. 
stil 774: 
wives’ f. start with hus- 
bands’ 1206: 


you conceal f. “under arm 797: 
your f. are what you need 

to hear about 
Faulty stands on guard .. 
who is f. is suspected 
Faust: gepanzerter F. 824: 
ΠΛΌΜΝΣ: great as devil ‘and 


s60: 1 
Faute avouée demi Amendée 278: 9 
Faux pas: make a EP: 2212: 7 
Favilla: poco f. eran amma 10 sits 
Favor ....... 
better refuse f. gracefully 


e@ererxreeszesvee 


than grant clumsily 780581 
denial of a f. is not inva- 

sion of a right 781:13 
dishonest to accept not re- 

turn f.. 782: 9 
easily regain Ὃς with self 782: 8 
f. humiliates . g8an7 
f. ill-placed a great waste 781:14 
f. is symbol of sovereignty 782: 1 
f. is for f. due 2400: 6 
f. of great no inheritance 781:16 
f. of ignoble men ignoble 78a:14 
f. will surely perish as life 782: 5 
found f. in sight of king = 781:15 
greater the f. greater the 

obligation . γ8ι:12 
he receives f. who grants» 

one to worthy person 782:31 
he whom I f. wins 782: 3 
in f. you know nobody 1904: 1 
never ask as f. what you 

can take by force 782:16 
never claim as a right what 

you can ask as f 782:16 


one f. qualines for another 781218 
ounce of f. is worth a 


pound of justice 781:10 
out of f. none know thee 782: 4 
row with stream in doing 

f. QRa:ty 
seck f. of the avaricious 781 10 
she granted the last f. 784: 3 
to accept f. from friend is 

to confer one 7R2:t1 


to ask f. is a kind of slavery 170: & 


to bring one in f γδιῖις 
to curry f. 782: 7 
to this f. must she come ς12: 2 
too great a f. is not good 781:17 
who claims to have granted 
a f. asks for one )32:12 
without f. none know you 782: 4 
Favorite of fortune _ 875: 9 
Favorites: greatest f. in 
most danger 438: 3 
Favors: ash wreat f., never 
amall ones 982: 5 
he forgetful of f. given γἈ2:ι}1 
be not Page of {. 2Ra:10 
divine f. never too late .1018: ς 
ely find folk to do f. 1732:12 
f. ill-placed are injuries ,)81:14 


f. not to he done to child 783: 2 
f. travel out for want of 

1242: 
f. slow. footed are unfavored re ; 
f. unwelcome that fear at- 

tends 

great men’s f, anc 
memory of €. soon fades 
most people rcturn small i pee 117 


82:12 
781: τ 


one pays high for small f. &a:15 
seeking f. degrading 78:16 
soliciting f. bitter work 782:16 
Fawn: hetier a dor f 613: 4 
f. catching the lion 1229: 9 
Fawning: thrift may follow 

f. B30: ς 


Fayn as fowl of fair morrow 1074: 4 


er ee AERTS I a ὃ ς͵........... πο eee rere tee 


FeO ......{.(ν . 


@eeoeeH7_ou5seesn .783 
ail ἥ ‘is bondage sere al cid 788: 1 
1 not arm f. 784: 2 


all weapons wi 
better beara end than f 
without end 783: § 
better killed than f. to death 77: : 4 
cease to f. if you cease to 
ope 1171:12 
despair and confidence ban- 
ish f. . .785: 6 
direst foe of couraxe is f. 787: 7 


divine f. which we call 
shame . . , ae 7 
do not f. 4: 6 
dream of f., he’ll be at heels 71 ς 
early and = provident 
mother of safety 580: 2 
every day surmount ἃ f. . 783:13 
f. and shame sin doth tame 786: 4 
f. and threats climb ἜΑ 
f. anticipates many evils γ8γ: ἃ 
f. argues ignoble minds 787301 
f., headle of the law 786° 4 
f. by sudden terrors 7110 
can take the road safcly 786: 2 
closes cara of the mind 7&7: 3 
fears even what can help 7&3: 9 
first created gods 785: 9 
. first put on arms .. . 7&4. 4 
. follows crime ον 78 71:14 
hath a quick ear 7X4: ¢ 
him like death 783: 3 
him who fears thee 
785: 8; 787: 
instructor of sagacity Ἄχ: 
invites danger eB: 
is ἃ slinking cat 787 


— = 
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is a tyrant and despot ones 


is as had as falling 787 
is hindrance to all virtue 786: 
is more pain than pain 787 
is not teacher of duty = 783: 
is one part of prudence 736 
is stronger than love rae 
is the father of courage 7X6 
is the great inventer ἡ Ἀγ)ιι 
itself made her during γῆς 
keeps the garden 786 
keeps the vinesard 7X6 


kills more than disease 787: 
lends winks to fis feet 787: 
loves idea of danger 
πιο her devils 1121: 
makes men believe worst 2637: 
mav force a man to cast 


beyond moon 784: ἃ 
nat 734: ὁ 
of bush, grass, feathers 784: 9 
of danger worse than 
danger c87: 7 
of death fountain of care gtg:ta 
of Lord beginning of 
wrsdom 976: ς 
of one increases courage 


of another 31: § 
. opens wicket of cupboard 7&9: 3 
preserves the vineyard 1873: ¢§ 
recnls on who inspire it 785: 8 
restrains the wicked 784: 4 
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runs away with my 
tongue 788: 5 
to do ill and f. naught s42:ta 
when all wos «ale »Ἀ7.1Σ 
when you wish tn be safe 786: 2 
, worat of slaveries 788: 1 
first duty ie subduing f. 9Ry: 6 


flee from f., fall into pit .784:14 


foolish f. doubleth danger γᾶς: 1 
foolish to f. what cannot be 

avoided 783: 2 
from {. of breaking. you 

break . 38s: 4 
he must f. many whom 

many fo 1: wn, 78s: 8 
highest fence is ae 786: 4 
If. no man ........ 986: 1 
it comes with a f. ........ η)86' § 
lay aside sad [ , 42ς:14 
leas of f., 


less of danger 7 ἢ 1 
miserable who lives in f. 786: 


FEARED FELLOW-F EELING 2745 


Fear, continued Feast, continucd Feed at ease like ΓΝ in 
no f, without Bore ea ar 15 rise cheerfully from life’s plane 653:13 
no medicine for ft. ..... 784: 1 f. 1497513 by measure, defy doctor 6(0:14 
no passion so contagious seven at f., nine at fray . 80:16 f the brute ,  £203tt4 
δὲ; sees ees .785: 3 τῷ arrive after the f. .1380: 8 no chicken f. for me .. 1610: 6 
nothing so much to f. as f. 783:14 Yule f. quit at Pasche ..2665: 7 | leeding: she’s f. two 1872: 3 
nothing terrible except f. 783:14 | Feasting: after f., fasting . 789:11 | Feel: don’t reason where 
one must have courage to f. 785: 6 | as muuch valor in f. a» fast- we f. εν, JG3rv2 
only thing to f. is f. ...... 783:14 bi} 989: 7 f. it in my bones / , 214219 
pale f. seized venous .. 784210 f. es a friendship 790: 2 f. for others, in pocket . 1785: 5 
pallid f., and shame ...... 2082: 7 holiday f. makes everyday f. like thirty cents 793:10 
prone is f. to believe worst 787: 5 fasting 799:10 I can’t describe it, 1 f. it 793:12 
punished by ὁ.  .......... 98731 make merry with f. 666: 6 know them by way they f. 793:16 
put aside your ἡ. . ....... 784: é Feastings physicians’ harvest 789:10 | Feeling .................- 792 
senseless, I f. all things ..787:12 | Feasts: after {., maker f. hath no fellow 793:13 
amit with coward f._ ..... 783:10 scratches head 790:12 | fellow f. makes one kind 793: 9 
strongest passion is f. ....788: 3 f. last not alwa-'s 490:10 no f. of his business 793:14 
thing imperious is f. . .. 785: 3 fiddlers, dogs and flies at τ 790: 8 warm, brandy-punchy f. = 793:11 
thing we f. we bring to pass 786: 5 fools make f., wise men eat Feet: all f. tread not in one 
things seen through f. ....787:10 them . . ΥΟΥ: ἃ shoe 862: 7; 2095: & 
to f. nothing, dread all 86: 7 let your f. be few... 9X9: 9 better trip with f. than 
to f. the worst. 2637: 2 | Feather ..... ΠΕΣ ΤῊΝ .....791 tongue 629° 4 
to think of f. not pleasure 1812:18 all of a f. ον 792:12Δ big f., great luck 861 3 
torture to f. what you can- blow f. from mv face .. 1640: 4 big f. mark inferior man 2246 8 
not overcome , . .. 7843: 2 cast my f. to the wind .. 792: 6 carried out f. forward . 861: 2 
what you f. happens ...... 786: ς f. by f. birds luild nests 792: 5 crows’ f. grow under eves 731: 2 
when f. comes, sleep goes . 786: 3 f. by f. gunse is plucked 792: 5 dry f., warm head, safe to 
where f. is, shame is .. 2082: 7 f. for each wind that blows 792: 4 bed - 2. 1102: 5 
who causes f. is fearful 784: 8 f. in his cap 791: 8 fallen on her f. ....... RA2:10 
whom men f. they hate 1089: 4 f. makes not the bird Ro. 2 f. of clay : 861: 6 
wise f. begets carc 786: 2 f. of eagle consiimes bectle 651: 2 f. was I to the lame "43%. κὶ 
wretched to be aged bv f. 786: 3 f. of the same wing 792:12 f. where head never comes 8461t:11 
wretched to f. when hope f. shows how wind blows 792: 4 from the f. to the head = 1096: 2 
naught 1171:20 f. supports the bird 452: 3 he always falls on his f. 1490: 2 
Feared: tread underfoot he’s like a f. on a hill 1233: 7 he could not make f. behave 731: ἃ 
what once f. 785: 2 he wears the bull's f. 1172: help of unarmed f. Ror: 7 
who are f. are hated 1ORg: 4 he wore a f. in his cap 791: & her f. go down to death =. 2489:16 
Fearful: feared men he f. 785: 8 I’m in wonderful f. 791: 4 here with both f. SC 2: ἃ 
Fearfully and wonderfully in hich f. 793% 4 his f. are shod with silence 862: ς 
made .  . 1δ6ειλ it matters not a f. 792: 9 I am not cold on my f. 862: 3 
Bearlalness is folly. 783: 2 knock me down with af. zor: 3 is there anything f. can't 
ΈΒΠπΕ: by f. never reach last f. breaks horse's hack 2226: 2 ο 10s8: 7 
top 748: 2 man of garniture and f. 792: 7 keep something for sore f. 2035:15 
Fearlessness burns ἰΐ5 not of that f. 7Q2:12 make your f. your friend 
ridges 788: 2 nothing lighter than af. 3792: 4 a fee: 588:11; 862:13 
Fears: hy their f. express of the first f 792: 7 many-twinkling f. 481: 8 
their hopes 1171:20 pluck f. from each goose 1009: 6 no one sees before his f. ςτὸ: 7 
daily damned who always f. 786: 3 preen in another's f. 792: 3 ply vour heavenward f. 1963: 9 
dangers bring f.. f. dangers 484:10 sce two men bear a f. 792: 1 smote the floor with f.  . 481: & 
endless are torments of show a white f. 791: 6 take his f. in his hands . 862:13 
him who f. self 786: 1 starts at stirring of a f. 793: 1 their {. run to evil 712:12 
f. are divided in the midst 784: 7 to cut a f. 1053: ς thrust f. under another’s 
our f. do make us traitors 787: 6 to f. one’s nest 92:10 table : R62: 4 
panic f, Bait wear a f. 91: 3 to have cold f. ᾿ 862: ἃ 
who f. to suffer suffers won with f., Jost with too many f. a-bed R451:12 
rom f. »81:14 straw 2529: § two f. in one shoe never do 862: 7 
who is feared most, f. most 785: ἃ | Featherbed breaks hard unwashed f. 861: 7 
whom ἃ man f. he ΠΕ blade 2463: 3 with wet f. care not how 
dead : PRs: ς from despotism to liberty in deep they wade 812: 6 
Feast ............6. ..e. 789 f. 1388: 7 | Feigning called compliment τοῦ: 8 
angry ata f. is rude. 790: § peather pede: go to heaven Feind: ein F. ret zu viel 999: 7 
beginning of f. fits keen n f. rrt8:ts | Feindre: ne gait f. ne recner 580: 3 
gest 790: 9 Ecathered: he has f. his nest 792:10 | Felicita: massima f. divisa 
better late ata f. than early Feathers: afraid of f. . 784: 9 _nel maggior numero ..1074: 7 
at a fight 790: 9 | aye f. where dove roosts 702: 2 | Felicity: absent thee from 
churl's f. better than none i564: 2 die with my own f, όςο: 1 f. awhile : rrig:18 
come too late for a f. 700: 9 every bird take back f. 180: 9 f. never to be born 184: 8 
don't come fasting to af. .790:13 fain flee, but wnts f. 433: $ | Feline: let f. out of jute 295: 6 
Dutch €. 790: 4 f. worth more than the bird got: 7 | Felix est non qui aliis vide- 
either a f. or a fast 3 10 fine f. make fine birds 791: 7 tur eee) τογᾶτϊτο 
end of f. better than begin- fiving without f. not easy 838: 5 ἔς heu! nimium ἔν ..... 1073: 9 
ning of fray εν 2 9905 οἰ horse f. 2 www. οι: § f. q:i nihil debet ....... «20:13 
enough is as good as af. 699: 3 make the f. fly 792: 8 | Fell: he f. for her 747: 5 
f., and your halls are often shot with our own f. 650: 1 rose like rocket, f. like stick 747214 
crowded 905: 6] plumed with f. of ane ς46: 3 | they f. out, and f. in 1488: 9 
f. 1 till reckoning comes 790:12 | set f. to thy ποτὶ ς.. «ἀἅἍ2όι:1ὸ who never climbed, never f. 747:10 
(. cnt of mushrooms only 790: 8 what plume of f. is sae ,.. yoartr | Felle: in f, amaritndinis 029: 8 
f. of fat things 790: 7 wolf's f. : .1336: ς ΓΈΡΟΝ Ἔν Banari a Smeal 793 
{. of anon and flow of soul 700:1! Feb Alt the dvke . 703: ἃ | best f. in the world . 793:18 
f. of the Lapithae . . 789: 8 | Febrain curto, pegior tutti 703: 3 | ἔ. of infinite jest yoa: ἃ 
f. on holiday. fast on work- February ...... ee 783 f. of no mark nor kelihaod 793: ee 
ing day 24t7: 8 | Februeer: all months of year goat f. is a costly name 7γ08:1' 
6, should begin at Graces sao: 16 curse fair F. 79}: μ ail ἔς well met --+ 794: ἐ 
few men make a f. . 78:10 F. doth cut and shear he’s a jolly good f. ..... 793: ΤᾺ 
nts difference between ἃ Fecem bibat qui vinum bibit 1965: ‘ playing the good f. .....--- 793: " 
{. and ἃ ον! ... .790: 6 | Fed at another's πὰ... 1860: pontifical f. bi S755 
make hut a Fridav's f. .. 790: 2 | f. meas full as ἃ ἴῦπ. . δόδιιι | very ignorant, uaweighing ay 
no f. to a miver’s γ89:12 | highly f., lowly taught... 2a8g:12 . ' δ 795: 
not clean linen only makes Fee: where no f. no skill egg: 9 Fellow-feeling makes on 


a f. toi ue ve ee) 7901 3 Fee-faw-fum ...... ... 269g: 2 κἀς ... canned eae 793: 9 


2746 FELLOW-MAN 


Fellow-man, steer ever bolt: 

ing 4113 
Fellow-men: do good to f. . “eae 1 
Fellow-ruler is an over-ruler 2016:11 
Fellow-sufferers comfort 1ξ02:14 
Fellows: all f. at football 794: : 
ifle f., devil’ p play fellows 1213: 


hing of good woe 19793: 8 
lewd f. of baser sort . 793:17 
nature hath framed strange 
f., in her time ..... 794: 4 
Fellowship .............. 794 
f. in woe doth woe assuage 1042: 8 
f. is heaven, lack of it hell . 794: 9 
f. is solitude made perfect 794:12 
f. is truest kinship 794:10 
f. of just men made perfect 794: 8 
f. with those of own kind = 794: 6 


God created man for f. at6o: 4 
good f. virtue of pigs in lit- 

ter 794-33 
have no f. with mighty . 794: 6 
in f. well could she carp 794: 6 
no oe closer than f. τῇ 


42: ἃ 

out re he aaa faced f. aes 1! 
right 794: 7 
sweet f. a eon . 639: 2 
there is falsehood in f. 752: 1 
Felon: who serveth f. is evil 

quit 389: ι 
Female of species more 

deadly 2568: 


1 
f. plumbing burglar alarm 2564: 6 
never good from f. domina- 


tion 2855: 3 
what f. heart can gold de- 

spise 2563: 2 
Femina: dux f. ἔδει! ...... 2587: 6 
f. nulla bona est . 2§82: 7 
furens quid f. possit 2570: 1 
intolerabilius nihil f. dives 2572: 7 
una sit f. multa mala 2573: 6 
να πὶ et mutabile semper 
. ἢ 2579: 9 
Feminine: volar f. 2587: 7 
Femme: belle f., mauvaise 


tete 256g: 1 
ce que f. veut, Dieu le veut 2582: 9 
cest une f. qui se noie 2562:13 


cherchez fa f. . 2587: 2 
faut de mieux, on couche 
avec sa f. 143: 


1 
f. bel-esprit fléau de mari 2578: 8 
f. qui prend elle se vend 2563: 2 
f. veut étre aimee sans rai- 


SON 2583: 8 
souvent f. varie. .2§79: 3 
Femmes: toutes f. sont f. 9 323: 9 


PONCE. ......«νὐνν νον νενον 
everyone pushes falling f. 750: 4 


he makes a Virginia f. . 640:11 
no f. against a flail .... 794:15 
no f. for il-fortume .... 794:15 
on the f. 798: 2 
use old f. in building new 410: 2 
wrong side of the f. 798: 4 
Fences: good {. make good 

newghbors 1674:23 
his f. need repairin ει 793: 3 
looking after their . . 798: 3 
never jump f. till you meet 

them 2377:12 
take your f. one at ἃ time 794:14 
Ferae naturae, women . 2568: 3 
mentiri non didicere f. ,.1322:τ1ἰ4 
Vercula: multa {,, muitos” 

murbos . ν,442: 8 
Fermento: in f. jacet 69: 7 


Fermentum: modicum f. to 
iam massam corrumpit 1240: 3 


Fernbush: know fox from f. : 2 
Ferri εἰ igni 403510 
Ferrum ferro exacuitur ι24ς: § 
f. pestransit animam cius 1255: 6 
Ferry at a Pada? ISH Jol over 536: 4 
none in 8 sake 1239: 4 
Ferto lees 4: 3 
Ferula: contra ἘΡΕΒΆΓΙΒΙΙ f. 7 9: 1 
Festina lente . ΓΞ /10 a 


Festinatio tmprovida est et 


FIGHTING 


Field, continued 


caeca Bos. ae ro8t: 1 hard fought f. ..........707: 4 
f. tarda est. _ ....1083! 4 in the tented f. .......... 797: § 
Festival: at f., wayfarer 790: 8 keep the f. sw... gs. 797: 3 
Festo die si quid prodegeris 790:10 | neglected f. produces weeds 1674:10 
Festucam ex alterius oculo neighbor’s f. richer than 
ejicere . 780: 2 mine 1835: 3 
Fettered: so f. fast we are 795: 5 poor is the f. 1 plough . g41: 6 
Fetters of gold .795: 6 | Fieldfare: farewell, f 758:19 
we carry our f. with 9 2361:10 Fields and trees teach noth- 
Feu soit maistre des arts 10: 9 ing : ἘΣ ae χὰ . 359: ς 
nul f. sans fumeée ... Start f. have eyes .. β 655: 2 
Εονοῦ ....... νον ee he ees 795 in neglected f. hurtful 
better to feed f. than weak- wecds 1214: 3 
ness os 795: 9 lift up your eyes and look 
died of a hempen f. . 3068: 8 on f. 1079: 11 
feed a cold, starve a ff. . .795: 8 | ont of old f. new corn ἃς: 7 
f., reproach of physicians  795:10 | Fierce in woods, gentle in 
sick of the f. lurden atgnstl home , Gok: 3 
spring f. 795: 7 f. outside, weak core Arginy 
teuched with the scarlet f. 2159: 4 } Fierceness makes error a fault gt: a 
Fewer, the better fare 1§66:13 | Fifth column 2366: 2 
Ficta sint proxima veris 796: 3 | Fifty: at f. no longer love 33° ς 
Fiction should be close to what shall I he at f. : 33: ς 
truth 2393: 8 | Fifty-fifty Americanism 61: ὃ 
good end happily, that is f. 796: 1 tty: five is something old 38:4 
truth stranger than f. λουγ: Fo MPN: .... {οὖτος νων νος 797 
when I speak f., be it f. . 1393: 1 a f. for it 797: ὃ 
Fictions grow in size. 1394:13 Eve's f.-leaf to petticoat 797: 8 
{. should be close to real 796: 3 I call a {. a f. 2194: 1 
goml-bye to f. of the poets 796: 3 make the f. 797: 7 
Ficu: sub f. sua 797: 9] not to care a f. "07! 6 
Ficum: qui servat f£. come- not worth a f. 2hy2: 7 
dat fructus 1239: provide a f. for thy friend οἱ 2: 6 
Ficus: consuerunt folia f. 707: they sewed f. leaves to 
f.. f. voco . 21904: *5 gether 707: # 
Fiddle ............ce eee 796 thy strongholds like f. trees 798: 1 
as fine asa f. Roy: 3 to halve 3 f. 16gu:to 
bear and f. of the town 798: 7 train u . tree 797: 9 
did not entirely hang up f. 796: 9 | under fie f. tree 797: 9 
f. of the ship's company 796: 7 wouldn't give a f. for it 7907: ὃ 
ood tune on an old f. 796: 8 Fig-leaves: heard whisper- 
e has f., hut not stick 796:17 ing of f 176: 9 
he may be fool, ind she f. 796: 7 they sewed f. together 797: 8 
his face was made of a f. 740:13 | Figtree: keep ἔν, eat τῆς 
least boy carries greatest f. 796:13 fruit 1239718 
pack up the f. §88:11 | Fight: do not f. against two 798: 8 
play firse f. BY. nated 796:16 f. doy, f. bear Ron: 4 
play second f. 7206:1|. f. for one’s own hand Boo: 1 
take a tune of bis own f. 790:14 f. it out on this line FOR IR 
to f. while Rome burns 1004: 1 f. like cat and dog . 7909: 3 
to hang f. at the door 796:12 f. like Kilkenny cats 799: 3 
Fiddler's pay, thanks and f. hike wild hoars 799! 1 
wine 796: 1 (., not victory, gives pleas- 
in house of f., all fiddle 76:10 ure 34: ὃ 
more than f.’s fare 396:1R | f. the gond (, . foo: 5 
Fiddlers and flies at feasts 790: 8 | f. them in the shade . 7ηΆ τις 
Fiddlestick: devil rides on f. 566: 1 {. till the last gasp εν 7997 3 
have fiddle, but not f. 796:17 f. to the last finger 799: 3 
Fide: ex f. bona 744: 6 f. with shafts of silver 241: ς 
Fidet: do f., quae f. sunt 744: 4 f. with those who have 
Fidelis: esto f. usque mor- nothing 799: ! 
tem 74H: 5 f. with tooth and nail . 799: 3 
f. ad urnam 746: ς | he that will f. may f. 03: 3 
Fidelity gained bribes 746: 7 I have not yet beyun tof. 799° 4 
Fidem nemo perdit nisi quo knock down and drag out f. 798115 
non habet 1161: 9g man that will f. may find 
f. qui perdit quo rem servat 4.2: 7 a cudgel in every hedge 798: 3 
f. secunda poscunt 746: 7 man who runs may f. again Roo: ὦ 
Fides carbonaria 945: 8 | men must f. 78:16 
f., credere quod non vides 744:10 more hard the f. , 874: 9 
f. sanctissimum bonum cat 746: 8 | rough-and-tumble f. . aoto: 9 
{. sine operibus mortua est 744:13 | sick is man who lacks thing 
f. sperandarum savas to f. about 799: ὃ 
rerum 744:10 sicep before you {,. 798; 
f., spes, charitas μνῶν, 220: 7 Μὴ f. [, not as one that beat- 
f. tua te salvam fecit ..... 744:16 eth the air 7928... 
numgnam tuta ἢ. ες 4060:14 tn f. with punch hall τιτ16: 1 
nusquam tuta f. | 349:13 | too proud to f. δεῖς 
paucis carior f. quam pe- we must f. it through 2450: 9 
cunia frit τιδι:10 we'll f. it out 999: # 
Fie, foh, fum ....... ee : 2} what can alone ennohble f. 799: ὦ 
Pil! 666g siete ees 7 Fighter: good {. not wrathful 403: ῳ 
be first to f.. last ἰο conch 1995; Fighters: Marathon ί, rei 4 
buried in potter's f. 1842: é Fighting .........66. : 
constant tillage exhausts f. 760: 7 f. hest scen at distance gga: ! 
died on the f. of honor 797: ς f. for their own hand Roo; 1 
f. of hattle 797: § | he hath his bellyful of f. δυο! 2 
Me pe regiitres three things . 707: 3 men killed not f., hut fying Bor: 6 
and no favor . 1100: α not f. that declares valiant 700: 9 


FIGHTING-COCKS 


δέω ἐπ Ὁ ἐρήμην 
vok alocf .. 799: 2 
Fighting-cocks: to live like 
. fs 1414: 4 
Fights: he f. well who flies 
fast... . Sor: 8 
he who f. and runs away Boo: 9 
he who never f. dies ..... οἵ: 6 
Figo for thy friendship 797: 6 
igs of thistles 919: § 
in the name of the Prophet, 
ΠΡ Seana es 1902: 2 


look for f. in winter. 
raised hands with both f. 797: 
you’ re asking me for f. .. 827: 
‘igues: appelluns f. f. .2194: 
Figulus figulo invidet 


2357: 

Figura: praeterit f. mundi 2762: 
“igure: cut a f 802 

it cuts no f. 802: 


only f. among ciphers, ἜΝ 815: 
Figures won't lie, liars ngure 801: 


prove anything. by f 802: 
Fila vitae ΕΞ 1406 
File: Jabor of the ἔ, ...... 2653 
polished by the f. ...... 1819 


last touch of the f. .. 2653: 


soft £. will not cleanse rust 160:1 


Mii: heroum f. noxae  ...771: 
Filius: dolor patris, f. stultus 772: 
{, datus est nobis 2162: 


ORO COO AHN OD “Mm ΦὉ DWN NWM & SD 


797510 


f. degencrans . 772 
f. nullius 124: 
f. saliens ἰδεῖ ποδὶ patrem 972 
fortune f. 875: 
gallinae f. albae .875: 
nunguam ex malo patre 

bonus f nae 1134 
Patrissat f. 0 6. . ow. 772 
terrae f. 769: 
Fille qui prend, son corps 

vend 2563: 2 
Fillers make cigars wild 384: 9 
Fillum, swell, lousy 2604: 7 
Fils doit resembler le pére 772: 4 
Filth under snow sun dis- 

covers 2ιξιῖῖ 
nat approach f. with hands 581: 3 
Fin courunne σαντο 679: Ν 
non plus f. que tous les 

autres $34: 1 
Finance ..............5.. 802 
Find: fast bind, faat f. 8oa:ta 
f. before lost, die before 

sick 03: 4 
he that hath hid can ἔν 1240: 6 
know where to f. you ϑ8ο2:τι 
take heed vou f. not that 

you do not seck R03: } 
take us as you f. us 803: 
they who hide know where 

to f. 803: 2 
to 5. "it where Highlandman 

found the tongs R03: 4 
what you f., keep . Bog: 5 
Finders keepers, peers 

weepers : .. 803: § 
Findings keepings 803: § 
Fine: all is f. that is fit 824: 0 
as f. as carrot, Dick's hat- 


band, fiddle, fivepence, 


frog hair, horse, silk 803:tt-15 


f. and dandy . 803: 
f.asan ape in purple . . 77: § 
{. folks, f. ways 8o3:10 


Finem: ad f. ne velis reverti so02:132 


f. vitae apecta. .....ὄ S27: 3 
reapice τ ....{νν eee 678: ε 
Finger .......... Ses 
at my f."s end ....... Bo4g:t3 
better f. off than aye wag: 

Ty - «νος οὔ: ς 
clean your f. before you 

point at my spots . 780: 4 
don't budge f.'a breadth 1052: ς 
don't put your f. in a hole 806: 4 
don't show your ἰπ la f. 1245: 1 
each ἢ. is a thum Bog: 1 
every f. pointes me out ... 80g: 8 
f. ouuld uot be in 464: 3 


Finger, continued 


f. ὠ dish, f. in pouch Β04111 
οἀ , $04: 9 
folly to to put. f. in the fire 804:14 
f. touched him 18: 8 
have a f. in every pie 05: § 
his little f. worth your body 806: 1 
my f. itches to make one 1258: 4 
no man hurts f. without or- 
der from above . .1908: 9 
point slow unmoving f. at 2043: 7 
prefer end of world to 
scratching of f. 2064: 6 
put your f. in mouth 804: 8 
put your f. to your lips ..806: 3 


putting him trom me with 
little f 


2577: 3 
ring f. connected with 

eart ; 1993: 4 
the moving f. writes 804:10 
they are ¢. and thumb δος; 6 
to point f. of scorn .. 2043: 7 


twist round one’s little f. aoe 7 
with a wet 


; 3 
written with {, of God . 805: 9 
Finger: mein kleiner F. mir 
gesagt 176: 9 
Finger-nail worth more than 
your body 2638:12 
not the breadth of a f. ς9ο: 6 
Finger-tips: to the f. ... 804: 
Fingers: at a snap of the f. 804: 
at one’s f. ends .. 04:13 
burn not f. at another’s 
CANE. .. ee pes ek 1556: 1 
death laid icy f. on brow 505: 9 
f. are all thumbs 2314/10 
f. made of lime-twigs 8o4r12 


f. upon every man’s button 2607:11 
f. were made before forks 805: 4 


get f. in the mud 253: 7 
money stuck to his f. . 804782 
not worth a snap of f. 2641:14 
pointed at by men’s f.. 805: a 
put some lime on your ὁ. 804:12 
some men have green f. 804: 7 
some say three f{ si οὔ: 2 
to burn one’s f. 80s: 8 
to lick one's f. 661: 7 
why are f. tapered like pegs 804: ς 
with f. in mouths 804: 8 
Fini, as the French girl said 2480: 4 
Finis adest rerum 680: 1 
f. coronat opus 679: 9 
f. licitus, media licita 681:11 
melior est f. quam prin- 

cipium 1§3: 9 
si f. bonus, totum bonum 6γ8: 


Finish: don’ t start what you 
can't f. 184: 
Finisher of greatest works 1030: 


Finit: tout est bien qui f. 
bien 678: 
Finnigin: bilin’ down his re- 
port, was F. 2186 
Fiore caduto ὁ tosto bruno 
Fire 80 
add f. to two, flame .. 807: 
adding fuel to the f. 807 


all f. not quenched by water B14: 
as coldly as f. in a flint 809: 
be f. with f. 8:10:13 
behold how great a matter 


. 
or 
Aur 


a little f. kindleth B06: 9 
better a little f. to warm 806: ὃ 
blazing f. makes house 

Pleasant hcg wo rene ee 809: 4 


blow at f. to quench it ὁ vs: ἦ 
burn as any f. 

burnt child dreads the f. ἢ ad 
by f. to draw out f 

cana pean take f. in hte 


ee Mere 
cles f. ΕΝ, hearth .386:10 
coals of f 72: 2 
cut not f. wit iron. ...... 10: 7 
dangerous in bed straw 808: 1 
don't add f. net Ἢ .808: ς 
don't f. till you see elant of 

eyes ervx@ 2 @ ee ease , 2300: 8 


FIRE 


F'tre, continued 
don’t stir f. with a sword 810: 7 
every f. has its ashes ... %u7: 7 
extreme gusts blow out f. . διο: 2 
fair f. makes room gay .. . Bog: 
fat is in the f. 
fight f. with ἢ. 


4 
5 

> § 

f. and flax agree ποῖ. 807: 6 
7 

oO 

6 


f. and pride cannot be hid 806: 
f. and smoke .......... Sirs 
f. and tow .............. 807: 
ἔ, and water, good servants, 

bad masters ....... 12: 3 
f. burns house if abused 809:10 
f. cannot be hid in flax . 1460: § 
f. closest kept burns most .810: 2 
f., good servant, bad master 809:10 
f. in one hand, water in 

other 812: 2 
f. in the flint shows not . 809: 9 
f. is given even by enemies 810: κα 
f. is great Master of Arts 810: 9 
f. is half bread .. . 809: ς 
f. is love and water sorrow 813: 1 
f. is never without heat 808: 6 
f. isn’t quenched by f. 808: 8 
f. is put out by f. 898: ὃ 
f. is the best of sauce . 2035: 1 
f. is to be quenched in spark 813: ς 
f. keeps its own heat. 810: 6 
f., kindled, burns many 

sheaves 806: 9 
f. most tolerable third party R09: 4 
f. never sated with εἰ 2585: 9 
f. of God fallen from 

heaven 1424: 9 
f. of hell, to burn, not shine 1124:13 
f. of straw, much smoke 808: 9 
f. proves gold 989: 6 
f. quickly burns the flax 807: 6 
f. slumbers beneath ashes 807: 7 
f. that does not warm shall 

not scorch 807: 4 
f., the source of motion 811: 4 
f. warms afar, burns near 811: 1 
f., water. moonbeams 793716 
Ἢ worshipped as a god 809: 4 
from the smoke into the f. 814: 2 
hang f. Sir: 2 
he that can make f. can end 

quarrel 809: 3 
house without f.. body with- 

out soul ; : 4 
how can you wrap f. in 

paper 808: 7 
in stubble great f. rages 811: 6 
kindle no f. you can’t 

quench τ 810: 8 
Iemnian f. 81΄0:18 
less f. 8 hearth, more in 

hear Rii: 3 
let a te he kindled in hall S809: 4 
light your f. at both ends S06: 6 
like a brand of f. 808 :10 
little f. burns much corn 807: ἃ 
little 4. prove great with 

little wi Br1o:82 


little f. quickly trodden out 806: 9 
longest at f. soonest cold 1904: ς 
mighty f. begins with 


straws $08: 1 
more f. is covered, more it 

burns B10: 2 
nearer the f., the hotter Bri: 7 


no f. so hot but water will 
uench 813: § 
[ 


no ἔ. without some smoke 812: 
no longer than you can hold 

f. in the hand 108s: 4 
no quenching f. with tow 807: ¢ 
not till f. is dving (> #40: 
nothing kindleth > sooner 

than f. Sir: 7 
one f. burns out another ᾿ 808: ὃ 
out of frying-pan into διά: i 
pillar of f. by night 380:10 
proverbial f. and water δι. | 
run through f. and water δια: 


f. f fear of burning 8 ι 
me f., ‘whose gown burns 38 


2748 FIREBEARER 


Ture, continued 
smoldering f. bitter “_— 810: 
soft {. makes sweet . 809: 


some hidden f. Sanit 
ashes. ..... .807: 
sooner will f. mix ‘with 
water 812: 


3 
3 
7 
§ 
sup lied. f. in which their 
at was fried .. ..... ye 5 
the more wood, the more f. ι 
throw oil on the ἐ. ... Bie: 4 
to come to fetch f. ἐ 
to go through f. .. ..8 
to make a {. doth skill τε. 


GQUIFG © Ga oess eased aes 1 
to miss f. .. ......4. Ὡς eet I 
to play with f. ...cce- 11: ς 
to pour f. on eC eee 808: ς 
to take f. from f. ere B08: 4 
true Promethean f. ...... 3: 3 
where no f. is no smoke 81:11:32 


who can hold f. by thinking 
on Caucasus 


2309: 4 
who wishes f. must endure 


smoke. 394: 3 
with f. and sword ........ 403:10 
ye blew the f. that burns 
a ..... 1973: 3 
you can hide f., but what 
of smoke ... 82:10 
you cannot make f. so low 
but it will get out .. 8128:10 
you mate f. water ....812: 4 
you may ς man's 
after seven years : --9 
Firebearer: not a f. alive ..2310:10 
Firebrand plucked out of 

burning ... . .8033: 7 
Firebrands: tie f. to foxes $50: 2 
Fires come as fate requires 767: 8 
from small f. comes oft no 

small antep .. 806: 9 

the home f. burning 809: 6 

poleeted f{. gather strength 806: 9 


ἀφανῶν f. soon burn out 2427:11 


Fireside: my ain, f. 3253: ς 
no place more "delightful 

than f . 82832 § 
pleasant is one’s f. 809: 4 
what is f. if it warm but 

one 1141:}} 
Firewater, whiskey ...... 2485: 1 


Fireworks inferior for seeing 279: 7 


we'll speak f. : 21893133 
Firmament: touch f. with 
finger. j 2206533 
Firmness in the right ἐν 398 183 
Firmus: qui silet, est f. ....2808:13 
ΕἸΡΒΕ.. . ects ee keen - 815 
as gon} do it f. as last ....$37:15 
{. come, f. served ..B18: 4 
f. in all things 816: 4 
{. in danger, f. in fame . 784:16 
f. in the fight and every 
P _ deed ee 1. διό: 
. in war, f. in peace eli 8453: 
f. is the best a τ 
f., last, and in middle . «διό: 
f. to bill sits where he will rt 


f. to mill, f. grind. $35: 4 

ie there f. with the moet ΤῊΣ Ἱ 
am the f.. also the last 

I wus the {. who came 


awa 1303: 9 
many are ἴ. shall be. 
st 8§: 7 
rather {. here than second 
_at eae Sita Sigt 3 
shine in second ran 
eclipsed in f. ........ ἐ6ς8:11 
still to be near, never f. . μοι Big: 9 
that which was f. is now last 7 


to the (, eels the fame δι 
we wish to be f διό: 4 
one comes {. shali be prince 4 
Tot thy ἢ of them dal cect slept 915:14 
labors .......... 928:14 


enevekreevnas 


sortie va Riera loa 2297): 1 
5778: § 


FIT 


Euce: angel, willst du F. 822: 3 
Fish 816 
after f. milk do not wish 817: 4 
all f. not caught with flies 819: 
all f. that comes to Death's 


Seeeseeseeee ts Se eeees ve se 


net ae err: ae ἢ : 
all is f. that comes to net 820: 8 
angling for already 


caught mere folly .. .1079:12 
δὰ good t f. in sea as ever 
pame ὍΘΕ: οὐ aang . 816: 9 
best f. swim deep 172: ἑ 
best {. swim near bottom 816: 


better small f. than empty 
ane στ μ 


big f. galone escape from 
thee —..... 1958 4 
big f. τ τὰς the little .. .. δι): 2 
biggest f. always gets away 83:36:12 
cat loves f.,. = ..... : 4 
a next ἔ. 5.8 ise oF 
..819: 7 
cold f. 818: 7 
corn in shock, f. on rock 212: 4 
eat f. a Friday e 8183 4 
eat no f. of fortune’s but- 
tering ee eee 818: 4 
fear judgement and eat no ὲ 
Be hel 4 to aah 818: 4 
. adores the bait... 819:53 
. and frogs both in pond . 438:11 
. and visitors smell in 
three days rads: 8 
. begins to stink at head 816: 7 


. bred in dirty pools taste 
of mud 1134: 9 
. cast away into dry ponds 82:1: 4 
for things to make show 822: 
if you want f. 822: 2 
is good, fishy always bad 816:10 
is larger for being lost 816: 3 
is worthless unless fresh 8:8: 
. live in salt, yet are fresh gist 
make no broth B17: κα 
may be caught in a net 820: 3 
not caught with bird-call 823: 1 
not caught without bait 819: 9 
once caught fears the bait eee 4 
or cut bait 
out the secrets 11} ἦ 
should swim thrice 81:17:15 
soon caught that nibbles 8:9: 3 
. Spoils water, flesh mends 
t 


1 820 :11 
. that escaped is big one 81:16:32 
. when near the water 1722: 4 
. will bite some time .. 819: § 
. will not enter the net ... 820: 7 


. without fin, fowl without 
feather... . 8:8: 
give f. to own sea-maws 1204: 
. if it were caught 817: 
gravest f. is an oyster .1028: 
great f. eats ne — . .8034: 
ut Τὴ Ἢ Mas et them 334: 
ad I wit butter 1} 
heap Sune high with f a eb 113 
honest man eats no f. t8: 4 
ill catching f. with bare hook 819: 9 


ῳ Me WwiA 


in big sea is the big f. . 1029: 6 
in great river great f, ..819:3 6 
instead of f., a scorpion . .2335 3 
it is not f., it is man .. re 
like a f. out of water 8211 2: 821: 

little f. are sweet ....... 81γ: ; 


little Η slip through nets ..820: 4 
loose ff. ὁὦ}26ΚΔΨΣνἭΨὌιΨεοΣ..  ..... δι): ἣν 


,820:10 
men f. most for themselves ea : 
near {. you'll stink .. 189: 
neither Fi nor herring. 20: Ζ 
no bed f.. pace = atnking ἯΙ 2 
no stinking f. Η 


odd 
old {. and 
᾿ ad table, 


Se oe 2 “ε 


9236: 7 


᾽᾿᾽ιννοϑιο..ε « 


Fish, continued 
other f.tofry .. 
poison f., eat ‘the spawn . 
pretty kettle of f. 81:51 1 
risk small f. to catch big 819: 1 


rotten f. need seasonin διό: 6 
salt f. water cannot freshen 817:11 


sea hath f. for every man διό: 9 
silly f. caught twice 819: § 
some must f. and some dig 

bait ...... ιϑς2:τς 
state governed as we cook 

small f 1016: 
strange f. .. ............ 6:8: 
taken by morsel, says f. . 819: 6 
throw him into Nile, he'll 

come up with f. 1290: ἃ 
to catch f., venture bait 819: 4 
to f. for a compliment .. 822: 
to f. in the air sae 4 
to f. with a golden hook ai: 7 
toteachaf.toswim. 1336: 6 
unlucky f. gets the bait 1491:14 
when no f., shrimps dear 818: 
Fish-ball: no bread with f. 233: é 
Fish-pond: that great f., the 


sea hed 1239 
Fish-wife: hear f. ery stink- 


ing mackerel 2070: 8 
Fished: then have ye f. fair 822: 3 
well have I f. and caught 
frog 822: 4 
Fisherman: wounded f. 
learns sense 736: 7 
Fishermen bought for less 
thanfish ........... 823: 4 
Fishers of mens... .. 817:14 
Fishes: food fur ἔ. ....... 842: τ 
to feed τε . ....... 2050:10 
yet he f. that catches one .. 822: 7 
Fishing .........-ceeeee. 821 
catching fish not whole of 
f. 833: s 
east wind never blow when 
: ; 823: 9 
end of f. is catching ..... 823: ἢ 
f. for eels iwi. Sat: 
f. in troubled waters ...... 821: 6 
f. out secrets 822: 8 
f. with golden hook 923: 9 
fro f. in large waters 822: 6 
go a f. We also go R23: 2 
ill f. before the net 820: ; 
in deepest water is best f. διό: 
no f. to f. in the sea 822: 6 
now you're f. iw 73: 3 
what shall we do, or go ἔ. 823: 2 
wind and f. 833: 9 
Fishing-rod has fool at end 823: 3 
Fishy is always bad 8:16:10 
Piet 1... sie ge Saw ee ees 
f. ewer ready for a knock- 
own blow 824: 2 
four time he that gets his f. 
in fuse . 14882:12 
rease a man in the f. ....241:12 
and over f. . BO64: 1 
make a f. of it . Baas 
one in {. worth two im fen 671: § 
placed eye against f. ... 811: 4 
raised his f. against me . 890: 


smite with mailed f. 

Fists ready, good sense ab- 
sent ; 133: ? 

handy man with your f. 24: Z| 

Fit: εἶ! is fine that is f. 82 

as f. as a fiddle .. 826: 

as f. as fan for forchorse Sa: ba 

as f. as mutton for horse 825: 4 

as f. as ers for Shrove 


ΟΣ ΚΞ ee  Y 


824:13 


. ee ee 


as thief for halter . 825: 
{. bah livetaad εξ ρει: 16: 
{. for a cofin . 24:10 
f. for chapel, meet for field 824: 
ΒΑΡ {. to hold = candle 824: 

. for peer to eat ... 8.4: 
ao to give crumbs to cat 814: 8 


ae ig 


ob @ ar 9.4 


FITNESS 


“-ο- παν end 


FLETUS 2749 


Fit, continued 


not f. to wear your slipper 824: 8 
iitnens: eternal f. of things 824: 5 
Fits: by f. and starts .. 825: δ 
ive him f. i... 825: 6 
1e doth not things by f. ...845: 5 
Fittest: survival of the f. 716: 8 
Fitting: height of art to do 
what is ἔν ...... ..... 417: 3 
more than ἢ. . ........ 24:11 
what is f. is honorable ....824: 9 
Five: I know how many f 
are .137: 6 
Fivepence: as fine as f. 803:12 
Fives: ups us your bunch of 
ΝῊ αν haute Ἀν νν, 1063: 4 
OO: .. ον eee ee 825 
pit 8 pale f. 506:14 


called Star. Spangled | 
Banner : 826: 1 


f. protects the cargo 825:10 
hang out white f. ....... 835: 9 
hoist the black f. ....... 8325:12 
my f., Old Glory 25: 8 
nail to mast her holy { 379:16 
old f. of our fathers ..... 26: 1 
red f. hung out ..... 825: 7 
Flagella: alterius ἢ. ....... 726: § 
Flagons: stay me with f. 633:12 
Flagg and Quirt, tropical 

twins a τὸ 1097: ς 
Fligrante delicto . 1362: 7 
Flags: white f. of peace. 25: 9 
laystone: put f. over it .2053: 1 
‘lam: most notorious f. 8 33:16 


lame: add f. to f., water to 

sca . 807: 1 

f. is close to smuke Riiizs 

from the smoke into the f. 814: 2 

no f without smoke 1033: 3 

touch of f. " illuminating fire 37: 3 
Hames: don't pour oil on the 

f. 4 

7 


810: 
fiery f. of youth νι 44: 
Flinima fumo est proxima  813:14 
non surgit sine fumo f. 1033: 3 
Flammam: in f. ne manum 
MICO 1060: 7 
Flannagan: tre away, F. 907: 9 
Plannels: short f. of poor 1&44:11 
Hap: give f. with fox tail 883:11 
Flapper: gall needs not a f. 929: 7 
only a 960: 7 
Plat. ce et ecard Aes 926 
as f. as flounder, pancake, 
plate Bas: 5-8 
fallen f. : ᾿" R26: 2 
that’s f. are 826: 3 
Flatter: easier to f. than to 


praise 830: 1 
f. and praise, commend —=.2594: 6 
{. everyone, have no enemy 830: 3 
if a man f. me. I'll {, him 827:12 
if we did not f. self, no 


one elec could R2Q: 1 
out f. a dedicatian 04: 7 
they f. with their tongue 29: 9 
VPiatterer: as wolf to dog, 

so f. to friend 828: 4 
cannot be both friend and 

{. B30: 4 
everybody his own f. 829: 1 
{, can risk with the great 828 :1τς 

is shadow of a foo 830: 2 


er ; ΠΡῸΣ 
. fever seems absurd pe ae ΤᾺ 


f. 

{. lives at expense of listen- 
f 

f., amooth-s 


ken enemy 


f. toils harder than laborer hoes 

f. worst of tame beasts 827: ᾿ 
kissed of an enemy, f. 828: ς 
more hurtful tongue of f. . 830: 

no foe to a f. ες 830: 8 
no remedy for bite of ἐξ. 826:11 
no such ‘4 as a man’s self 829: 1 


when f. μέρεα, devil dances 829:12 

words of f. ἃ anare . 827: αὶ 

Flattercra: better crows than ig: 
10 


f. 
beware of giving ear ‘wo ἢ. 837: 7 


Flatterers, continued 

f. are devil's chaplains ....827: 4 

f. haunt not cottages .830: ς 
have proved cut- throats” 2365: 3 


f. spread a net for feet . aa ‘3 
f., worst of eneinies : 
men are f. of themselves. re 1 
skilful f. praise ignorance 828:11 
when f. meet, devil goes to 

dinner ............ 829:12 
Flatterie est une ‘{ausse mon- 

naie 82871 
Flatteries: employ soft f. ..2594: 
f. cover treachery 829: 4 
Flattering as a spaniel 827: 8 
f. mouth worketh ruin ... 829: 8 
f., soft- -soaping me 29: ς 
f. speech contains poison .829:10 
lay not that f. unction 30: 6 
talent of f. with delicacy . 828:12 
what really flatters is to 

think worth f. B30: 7 


Flatters: each of us f. him- 
self 829: 1 
he that f., spreadeth net 829: 8 
Flattery ................ 
believe no one profuse with 
.... 829: 3 
clawed with f. . 61: 1 
drink’st thou poisoned f. 320: :10 
every woman gained by f. 2594: 6 
f., bellows that blows up sin 827: : 
f.. coin most current .. 828:1 


{. getteth friends ... Sari 
f. greatest penilence: 827: ς 
f., handmaid of the vices .827: 6 
f. impoverishes him who re- 
ceives it . 828:13 
f. is counterfeit coinage 828:13 
f. is monstrous in a friend 830: 4 
f. is never without feigning 828: 5 
f. is so much birdlime 829: 4 
f. is the food of fools 830: 2 
f. is way to make friends 827:11 
f. is woman's daily bread 2560: 3 
f. is worse than detraction 827: 5 
f., like Cologne water 827: 7 
{. more dangerous than ha- 
tred 828: 3 
f. more in fashion than 
beards . . .. 827: 6 
f., nurse of crimes .. 827: 6 
f. of the fool delicious 829: 7 
f., once vice, now fashion 827: 6 
f. resembles friendship R30: 4 
f., road to fortune’s door 827:11 
f. sits in the parlor Saz:u1 
fulsome f. R27: 2 
he that rewards f. begs it 828: 1 
man shall win best with f. 2594: 6 
praise 1s a debt, f. a present &28:10 
we think we hate f... 828:1%4 
what valor cannot win, f. 
may . Bagitt 
woman's heart to ἢ. may 
yreld ..... . 2694: 6 
Flava verecundius 207: 7 
Flavors: few can distinguish 
f. Ἢ 456: ς 
Flaw: absence of f. itself 
Ὁ πὸ ΠΡ en Week etree 76:10 
Flax: fire and f. ..... o7: 6 
Flax- peer tho husband be 
owe.) 1 20S: 6 
PIGS 662. cwriercn tens’ 830 


doth a f. exceed a giant 830:14 
flav af, for hide and tallow ττοοῖ 6 
f. does all the harm he can 830:12 


{. drawn larger than life ..830:19 
f. has smaller deas that on 

him prey ΟΘ6... woe 830:20 
he had a f. in his ear .. 83t: 1 


he invokes heaven if f. bites 830:13 


umps about like a f. ἀν 5391} 
{ct that f. stick ἐν wall . .830:17 
skin a f. for its hi . .8§go: 6 
sue a f. and catch a bite 248: 4 
valiant f. on lip of lion 83021 


f., put out light Bgo:r5 


Kyeas: bit b 
. are fora Seehaut oes 11 


Ficas, continued 
f. have smaller f. to bite ’em 830:20 


great f. have little f. . &30:20 
when f. bite, we shall have 

7) ........ ες 8λοττι 
Fled: brave men f. who 

never f. before ........ 833: 3 

like quicksilver ...... ,833:12 
Flee, and she follows you 2592: 8 


f. as devil from holy water 567: 6 

- when no one pursues 2491: 1 
f. while to f. is possible 833:14 
intending to shoot and f. 833:15 
so f. as not to pass your hut 833:13 
Fleece of a 7:5: profitable 2085:11 
have both {. and fell . 2283: 8 


Fleeced: we are all f. 2283: 4 
Fleeces: where everyone f., 

sheep naked . . ,2283: 4 
Flees before he knows from 

whom .. 833: 1 
he who f. confesses guilt. 233:10 
he who f. will fight again 800: 9 
what f. I ever pursue . 833: 8 


Fleet that is mistress of seas 2049: 1 

whet knife on F. §29:15 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets 2261: 6 
Flendo defundimus tram 2287: 9 
Fleisch: krankes F., krankes 


Geist . ..... ..... 1583:13 
PIGEN: 20sec ee eed 831 
all f. is grass . 832: 4 
all f. is not venison 832: 1 
all f. loveth its kind 1431: 2 
all {. not the same f. 41: § 
all f. shall perish together 812: ς 
all is pmearelt out as gar- 

Loe. 49917 
écilan: rat my f. 832: 2 
coward’s f. creeps 499:12 
cut her off from thy f. ςη2: τς 
end of all f. . 8122: 5 
fat f. freezes soon .... 765:12 
f. is frail ; 831 
f. is so newfangel 821: 


f. is soft and yields self 

{. never stands so high 

f. without other sauce than 
hunger 

frail bark of my f. 

frail f. first foeman 

hir f. tender as a chike 

I am a pretty piece of f. 

I will eat no 


of 
ww 
"» 
Dh teria as eat aa Ohara 


if no f., fish must do . 236 
ill f. never good broth 1136: 
in my f. shall I see οὐ .12286: 
it gives me goose f. .. 7&8: 
little f., little breath 1§16:12 
make f. of one, fish of other 820:10 
make your f. creep 789: 4 
Hedy f. the more worms 812: 3 
my f. is soft and plump 841: 8 
my f. shall rest in hope = 1226: 1 
nearer the bone. sweeter f. &32:13 
neither f. nor fish Brorr2 
no man free who is slave to 

the f. Rzy2:10 
not an inch of nun's f. 

about her 831: 8 
not out of f. what's bred in 

ne. νος, 418: 7 

one kind of f. of men Szr: s 


pound of f. which I demand 832:12 
proud f. Rar: 3 
aweetest f. is next the bane 832:13 
take off f. and sit in bones 11:16:16 
they shall be one R31: 7 
this too too solid f 3 
thou didst cat strange f. 832: 


6 
useless and fleeting f. 812: ἃ 
witty piece of Eve's f Sgr: 8 
world. f., and devil ..... Szr: 2 
worst f., f. of man. . R31: 6 
young f. in bed .. 820: 9 
ng f.. ‘old fish, best . 820° 9 
Flesh-pots of of Egypt O74: 1 
Fletus: ad vesperum demora- 
bitur foo... eee: 1275: 7 


f. acrummaa levat ...c0e. 847714 


2750 FLIES 


Flies: dead f. cause stinking &835:17 


f. come to feasts unasked 836: 5 
f. go to lean horses 836: 2 
f. have their spleen ...... oe 
f. look for ulcers : 
f. of every wind that blows Te. 
f. will not become tame 
f. will tickle lions being 

dea ies iets 2438: 1 
he fears the very f. ...... 787:14 
hungry f. bite sore ...... : 6: : 


kill two f. with one flap . 18: 5 
more f. taken with honey ris 114 
rather fight f. in boarding 

house than fill Napo- 


leon’s grave ... 1418: 3 
there ain't no f. on me ..816: 1 
NQnt. 5 ccs er ee tka eee sass 832 
by f. still safe from foe ...833: 9 
by f. we rush into fate ..833: 7 
f. is a confession of guilt . .833:10 


f. is the best plan 833: 4 
f. more courage than coward 448:12 
prone to f., likely to survive 800: 
what you suppose to be in f. 

often runs to meet you 833:11 


Flimflam: a pretty f. .. 833:16 
Fling: after your f. watc 

for sting ........ bel 255: 7 
I'll have af. . 1 
Flint: break f. upon feather- 

bed ...... 2463: 3 
in coldest f. hot fire . 809: 9 
in time f. pierced with 

WEG Tid Bed 2463 


set face likeaf. ......... 
to get water from a f. 

to skin a f. ἃς: 
Flirt: every man likes to f. ee 


be & 

~ 

we Ww 

o 
wo AN a 


Flirtation ........... 834 
always loved a little f. "834: 3 
assisted at birth of f 834: 3 
great art of f. . ....... 834: 3 
never was up on f. ..... 834: 3 
taste for sidewalk f. ... 834: 2 
Flirted Ike a true good 

woman 834: 2 
Flit: fast to sit, not Bien, ᾿ 814: ς 
IT must Stig 
Monday f.. never sit... 34: κα 
Flitch of Dunmow 114: 
Flitting: make a moonlight 

f. . 834: 
Flittings: 2 f. bad as fire 314: 


Flocei non fecit idem _... 
non f. facteon 


Flock: I dun’t care a f. 


Floggeed: never f., never 
taught 344: 
Flood: escape f. by clinging 


to tiger. ΤῊ ΘΑ 
subsequent to the f. ........ 74: 
Floods no higher than foun- 
tains . 62: 


= 
te 
ω 
“a 
Ἢ on ὦ «ιν διϑιὼ ἃ 


great f. from simple 

sources 237311 
Floor: cat off the f. ...... 262: 2 
on f. can fall no lower ar 1 
on ground f. : 6 

rless at beating the f. ee 7 

‘lorem: pingit f., non odorem 98: 9 

Flos delibatus populi hens tee 835: 9 
f. juvenum ... ........ 2662: 6 
{. poetarum ... ........ 1320: 3 
Flotsam and jetsam ....... 834: ἃ 
f. and leave ’em . ...... 34: 7 
want some f., I’ve ἘΠῚ some 834: 8 
Flounder: flat as a 836: ς 
Floundering and foundering 206: 1 
Flourishing like green bay 

tree... ...4.. . 4492: 4 
Flow: after ἃ ἔ,, anebb .. 393: 7 
f. of words not f. of wis- 

OGM . ake eae ad 2190: 4 

{, will have an ebb . a3 : 9 

Flower ..... beta ee olen ee 
broken f. soon withers . B35: 4 
every f. loses its perfume t 78: 6 
fairest f. in your land 835:13 
: δπκιοοὶ {. will soonest 1490: 


Flower, continued 


f. born to blush unseen ..1710: 2 
f. of a blameless life . 835: 9 
f. of bravery, civility, 
courtesy, gcntleness, 
womanhood, etc. ...... 835: 9 
f. of chivalry ............ 47:1 
f. of the people .......... 35: 9 
f. of youth 2 ......... 2663: 6 
forced f. has no perfume .835: 7 
handsomest f. not sweetest 835: 5 
look like f. but be serpent 1211: 3 
men seize the f.. 35:14 
my garland’s sweetest ΤᾺ 835:13 
one ¢. makes no garland ....835:12 
paints f., not fragrance ....98: 9 


pluck f. which will wither 2325: 2 


sweetest f. of all the field ..1409: 6 
to create f. labor of ages ..835: 3 
Flowers: April showers 

bring May f. ..1§26: 1 


had scil where no f. Frew 8411] 
f., both mille and cauli . 1779: 3 
f. of rhetoric 1976: 4 
f. that bloom in the spring 
A 835:10; 1700: 6 
f.toa flower . 2289: 2 
fresshe f., whyte. and rede 835: 8 
he forgets f. at his feet 90: 7 
no f., by request . 35: 2 
nobody is fond of fading : 2241: 9 
say it with f. 835: 2 
where are the f., fair ὁ. .835: 6 
Fluff: just a hit of f. οὐο: 7 
Flagein: auf F. des 
Gesanges ..2163:10 
Flumina altissima minimo 
sono 1998: 1 
omnia f. intrant in mare 1998: 2 
redite sursum f . 41998: 4 
Flunkey, great man’s man 2074: 7 
Flute: let him sing to the f. 2: 7 
Flutes: put f. more in aceord 48: 1 
Fluvius cum mari certas .1998: 3 
f. quae procul absunt ir- 
rigat 1855: 6 
Flux: nul f. sans reflux 2317: 9 
PIV. Ὁ τοὺ baw euei tae s 
blind eat many a f. . 199: § 
break a f. upon a wheel 835:16 
changes f. into elephant 209: 2 
even a f. has its spleen 836:13 
f. and catch the swallow 838: 4 
{. does lecher in my sight 16:12 
f. drives the horses _. 837: 8 
f. followeth the honey ....836: 7 
f. in amber... $6: 7 
f. in the ointment . 836517 
f. is singed in the flame  836:12 
{. knows face of milk-seller 836:15 
f. ike a hawk 838: 1 
f. may sting a horse 8.16:τι 
f. on nose, slap, it goes 816: ἃ 
f. on the whee eran 837: 7 
f. persists in biting R36: 8 
f. tastes like raspberry 836: 
f. that sat upon the beam — 837: 
f. thinks it makes coach go 837: 8 
he who can f., Ict him not 
creep oe 


he who retires does not f. 
he would f. but wants 
feathers 


R38: ς 
he would not hurt a f. . 837: 4 
if you must f., f. well .. $36: 3 
King James said to the f. 37): 3 
Jet {. stick on wall 837: 2 
more vexed with f. than 
wound .... .......6., sea: ; 
not worth af. ......... 641: Ὁ 
one cannot catch a f, "83 10 


one can't f. without wings 838: 
one {. makes 2 summer 817: 
shoo {., don’t bother me . 827: 


ς 
6 
1 
865: 7 
δ 3 
7 


take a spear to kill ἃ f. 
they f. hich ..... ».. 838! 
to f. at all game : 


᾿ 838 
‘ewould make even a f. laugh $36: 3 
what matter whether f. of 
elephant + S@BR582 


@@r+eetBvsee 


FOLLY 


---..Θ.θ.:.:-ὄὕ..ςς--΄-ς 


Fly-by-night: you old f. 838: 2 
Vlyer: sober and no hich f. 838: 3 
“lying: amorous f., fond 

pursuing... 4191: 8 
no f. without wings 38: ς 
Foal: how can f. amble if 

horse and mare trot 1138: 3 
Foco e stoppa non s’acorda 807: 6 
Fodder: every feller cut own Ζ; 

1216: 1 

f.'s in the shock. 917: 8 
Foe: at every stage we lose 

ἃ ἴ... : 9 
being own f., spin thread 650: 2 
better open f. than dissem- 

bling friend 910: 3 
beware of a reconciled f. 687: 9 
courageous f. better than 

cowardly friend 
crooked is road to a f 
fleeing from f. I rush into 

enemy 2047: 1 
give me avowed, manly f. goo: 8 
man’s life is filed b 686: 8 


met my dearest f. in ΩΝ 687: 2 
never made themselves ἃ f. git: 5 


QI1:t0 
Κ911:1} 


no man’s f. but his own 689:13 
not even death can make 

a f. a friend gra: 1 
pity not weakness of a f. 688: : 


secret f. gives sudden blow 68s: 
sweet to see f. brought low 689: é 
take cure tho’ f. be fechle  685:10 
tell not f. when foot slides 689: 7 
who does no ill can have no 
{͵ 68Ά8:14 


ou are your qreatest f. 689: 8 
Foedum inceptu, f. exitu 1$gi 2 
Foedus cum morte §10:10 


Fueman worthy of their steel 688:10 
Foenum habet in cornu 69: 7 
f. quasi bos comedos 1022° : 
Foes: fight dirty {., soiled 38 
Rreatly his f. he d dreads δ δ." Ὁ 6 
cin to f., kindly to friends gog: 2 

love to hear of worthy f. 688:10 
man’s f. of own household 687: 2 
Fog can’t be dispelled with 


fan 838: 8 
{, comes on little cat feet 818: iy 
lose iteclf in a 38:10 
ἘΠ" fog comes creepin B38 "11 
old: all gathered to same f. 513: 7 
climb into the 166:197 
Folies: plus courtes f. meil- 

leures 839:13 
Folium non defluet “δος 
Folk: dead f. past fooling $00: fe 
Folks: far f. fare best Soll 7 
fine f., fine ways 3110 
good {. are scarce 2068: ς 


Follies: each age has its f. 839: 2 


f. don't make me laugh = 2g 40:0) 
f. miscalled crimes of fate 830715 
f. of fool known to world = &e3: 4 
f. past should be worn out &39:14 
happy who knows f. in 

youth R39: 1 

others’ f. teach us not 725:33 
profit by the f. of others = 723: 7 

shortest f. are the hest B39:13 
some {. are catching Byo: 9 
whipt with his own f. 857 :16 
Follow: easier to f. than 

guide Bae τς 

f. river, get to sea 1990) i" 
Follower: fate's willing f. 767: i 
Followa: what f. I flee ... 833: 

who loves me, f. me ... an 
Folly ......... : 

all that is comes from f. . "839: 9 
anger and f. evect by jole 70: 6 
better hide f. than wi 2441: a 


better leave than matutate oa 
48:1: 

call faults of fools but f. 2194: 3 

chief disease thia year is f. er τῇ 

degra ra io f. in age 

delight f. of mankind ano: 116 

{, Lh loathes itself $40: 7 


FONS 


Folly, continued 
. and ignorance, curse of 


mankind ...........; 1221: 8 
f. and innocence are so 

BNO 2 Sag bee eee eu 1247:12 
f. and learning dwell to- 

BENGE cascaded ame 839: 6 
f. as well as wisdom justi- 

NOD: 23 ῸὉὉὈὉῸὺὔἰὴ|ὴηπ πρὸ ρος .,829: 7 
f. born one moment after. 

woman ............... 840:11 


caricature of wisdom ..2 
"concealed only by silence 
consists in not hidi f. 335. 4 
grows without watering 847: 
has more followers than 


discretion 8 38:17 


in youth sin, in age mad- 
ness .... Bee aS 
is α bonny dog eee 839: 
is an incurable disease 840: 
is language of a fool 839: 
is often sick of itself 840: 
is poverty of the mind 839: 
f. is pursued by peril 2541: 
is the cloak of knavery 839: 4 


f., 
f. 
f. 
f, 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
᾿ is ὃς pursuit of happiness 840: 8 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
fi 
Ἢ 
f. 
f. 
{. 
f. 


See ue 


is the wurst of ills . 840: 9 
keeps old age far off 8309: 
may hinder of good turn 839: a 
of one fortune of another 838:14 
ought to be greatest secret 840: 
ὦ Prettiest word in lan- 
guage R40: 
product of all countries 840: 
Queen Regent of world 839: 
ruins even itself : 840: 
rushes in through door 850: 
.. self-chosen misfortune 839:15 
that seeks through evil 
good 1003! 7 
to hold one’s self wise 839:11 
f. to put finger in the fire 805:14 
{., wisdom come with years 29: 7 


& Con Oo ἃ 


f. without faults, radish 8.18:1} 
foolishness of fools is 6.  839:13 
good nature leads to f. 840: 3 
great six feet of f. 840513 
hours of f. measured by 

clock 2941: 3 
how much f. in human af- 

fairs 8 39:16 
I receive reward of my f. Ἀ40:12 
idle to cure men af 840: 9 
if f. were grief, every house 

would weep 839:10 
in f.'s cup ΠΥ bubble 

yoy 840: 1 
learned f. is intolerable 846: 1 


most eNauisite f., wisdom 839: 7 
pay f. by repentance 829: 2 
pendulatia f. of mankind 1771:14 
serious f. is the butt for all 839:17 
shame is not cutting f 

short B39 :13 
shield men from ἔ., fools 84ο0:12 
shoot f. as it flies. 839:17 
subtlest f. begot of wisdom Δς41: 9 
tis well not to fall by f. 80:10 
to feign f. at times is wit 859: 4 


to get rid of f. wisdom | ae 
to live without f. not wise ἘΝῚ 6 
to think no f. best gift. 12 
to warn is proper tof... es 3 
wisdom and f. ..... 2441: I-85 
Fons signatus . . 879:10 


Fontes: ipsi f. sitiunt .. 1038: 9 
Food hayes es ‘ 840 


ne ae fare no com: 


eee . 841210 
all ia rt when besiened 1198: 6 
beana and bacon, f. of rial ἡ 841: 9 
best f. that which fills belly 840:14 
bestow f. for appetite B4o:15 
chew on fair fancy’s f. pee 9 
distinguish savor of f. Bos: : 8 
don’t store f. in chamber . 48: 3 
eat the {. of other people a a 
f. foe Acheron 8,1: ἴ 
4 for emnerora to ant ... ὅδε: a 


Food, continued 
. for fishes ..... 
{, for powder 
f. for thought ......... 
f. for worms... .842: 1; 2634: 
f. oF a hound is of his mas- 
f 
f 


ἃ ὦ, τ δ τον κ΄, δ .ὧ 


er ; 
: οἵ study and learning 


. to one, poison to others 841: 
ξ96 for man to eat his f. 1835: 
eavenly f. gives new appe- 
tite . 
homely was their f. 
" there is f., 
n f. and wine is courage 841: 
lack {., lack pigeons. 841: 
more die from f. than fam- 
ine. 
no love sincerer than love 
of f. 842: 
our daily f. trifling matter B41: 
snatch f. from funeral pyre 110: 
some have f., but no appe- 
tite 
weak {. 


where no ἔ, 
with eager feeding, f. doth 


choke feeder .. . . 95s: 


Fool 
a ἴ. ere was, made prayer 848: 
all f. or all philosopher το; 
always afraid aha 854: 


answer f. Seca, 'to folly 851: 
2014: 
2394: 
any f. knows that .  . 848: 


any f. can make a rule 
any f. can tell the truth 


as crackling of thorns, so is 
lauchter of f. 


as f. thinks, so 


bell clinks 
hetter a f. than a knave 
better flatter f. than fight 
ee witty f. than foolish 


852: 
850: 
844: 
843: 
Rex: 
gue f. oft known 844: 
tll fortune 846: 


Sieger f. than you look 
hizgest f. Bible told of 
born a never cured 
bra in a mortar 
hy ear ton 
call me not ἢ. 
court f.. the plaintiff 137% 
discourse of a f a burden 3 
dulness of f. whetstone of 
wits . 
easy f. ts knave’s tool 854: 
either a f. or a physician 597: 
enmity of wise rather than 
friendship of a f. 854: 
even a f. gives good advice 845: 
even a f., when he holds 
peace, “counted wise 
every f. a fiddle to company 852 
every f. can do as. bid 
every f. can find. faults 


every f. is not a poet . 1820: 
every f. pleased with bauble 845: 
every f. wall be copia Bsr: 
every man f. ἐμ Pp ayectat 844: 
every man f. th Fone own 
wisdom. 857: 
every one a f. “sometimes By7: 
every one has f. in sleeve 848: 
eyes of f. ἐν ends of earth 858: 
father of a hath pe: ΔΟΥ͂ 8x0: 
always δὰ bigger . 843: 
and his words soon 
parted 
. and knave 
. and money soon parted . 
. and wise man are alike . 


οι 
.ς ὁ 


se 2 ee ee ae 


ee ey 


f 

f 

f 853: 
{ .856: 
f. asks, more f. that gives 847: 
f. astonished at every word 847: 
t at forty f. indeed 8 
f 

f. 


s f. ὗν he 


ς 
. betieves everything 
t shot 


‘a bolt is soon 


1024! 


13706: 
. of the gods .. . 841: 


poor people 1844:12 


966: 


1ς53 
for weak stomachs pe 
what f. is, known by fasting 763: 
is Furies quit 841: 


: 849: 
5 dog to vomit, f. to folly ὃς: 
847: 
handy not words with a f. 853: 
854: 
$52: 
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. 8ς2: 


ὃςο: 
τῇ 
,.8ς8: 
ὃςς: 
every f. isaslave .... . 853: 


854: 
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Fool, continued 
f. by nature, wise by writ- 
ing 856: 


f. can dance without fiddle δι ἢ 
f. cannot keep counsel .. 843: 
f. changeth as the moon 85431 
f. doth think himself wise 855: 
f. ends in the beginning ..156: 
f. gives weighty advice ... 20: 
f. Few wise upon suffering 727: 
f. has aversion to wise man 858: 
f. hath said there is no God 976: 
f.’s heart dances on lips 844: 
f., heavier than lead 843: 
Ἢ imputes faults to others 774:1 
f. in fashion, f. that’s out 
f. in three letters .. 849: 
f., incurable disease 843: 
inherits, wise must get 1243: 
is always getting ready 
to live 

is ever jaughing . 840: 
is first to reach goal . 857: 
is known by his laughing 1352: 


762: 


1413: 
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is known by his wor 58: 
is never satisfied R49: ᾿, 
is puffed up with flattery δ. 2 
knows more in own house 855: 3 
lacks cloak on rainy day 844: 3 
lies hid in inconsisten- 

cies . 1211: 4 
makes wedge of his fist 849:12 
marries wife at Yule 820:12 


may ask more than wise 

can answer : RcR:12 
may instruct a wise man R45: 9 
may throw stone into well 855: " 
may wise man often 


guide 845: ὦ 
more endurable than half 
a f. R45: 8 
neigheth under everyone 843: 2 
often speaks wisely . 845: 9 
on bridge. drum in river 844: ( 
’s paradise ... S60: 1 
persevereth in folly ὃς 71:14 
f. returns to his folly . S51: 5 
runs while house burns 845: 7 


saith, who would have 
thought it χὰ 
says I can't, wise I'll try Ree 6 


{. 
{. 
f. 
f. 
{, 
{. 
{͵ 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
4. 
{, 
{. 
f. 
f. 
{. 
{. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
{͵ 
f. sees not same tree as 
{. 
{. 
{. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
{. 
ἔς 
f. 
f. 
{. 
£. 
{. 
f. 
{; 


wise man ϑς 4194 
slides o’er the ice 1212: 3 
speaks foolish things . &44:12 
speaks naught but prov- 
erbs 1906: ἃ 
that far is sent returns 
tdict 2353: 3 
thinks not as others think eee 2 
to reason with a f. &s3: 2 
walketh in darkness R56: 2 
wanders, wise travels 856: 6 
when silent, counted wise 850: 9 
who consorts with fools 851: ¢ 
who expects sense from f. 853: 2 
who laughs at evervthing 1356: 7 
will Inugh at nothing 849: 6 
ἮΝ laugh when drown- 
849: 6 
will tread upon thy neck &53: ς 
wiser abroad than at home 841: ὁ 
f. with judges, amongst f 
judge Rsk: 3 
f. with Latin greatest fool &46: | 
. writes name upon a wall S47: 2 
for land, take f. by pad ις4ἴ: 4 
fortune’s f. . R46: 2 
God help the f. . ων &gas 6 
governor of f. is s pride ον 858: ¢ 
gravest man is 1028: a 
greater f.. ἐποιοῦ liar 1393: 2 
greater f. than Bacchus 844: ° 
greatest {. asks for what he 
can't have . 849:1- 
he a f., she a fiddle ae > 
he is a f. that marries 35: 7 
he is a f. who chases foll Rie 12 
he is a f. who deals with f, 849:12 


he is a f. who forgets self 849222 
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Fool, continued 
he ane sends f. expects 
ee ere 853: 9 

he: who: at “fifty is a f. 844: 7 
heady man and f. same cap 68: 3 
heart of a f. in his mouth 844: ὁ 
higher the f. greater fall 749: 8 
hood for f. to keep from rain 844: 3 
how ill white hairs become 

a f. and jester 853: 8 
I am not such a f. ad I look RS Ν 
I have played the 8.8 
I will beg him for : f. 9 
if f. would persist in folly” 


he woul me wise 854:14 
if you’re a f.. you’re wise 2111: 2 
ill-manners to silence f. 845: 6 
induce f. to hire a hall 853:10 


laugh at f., laugh at self 852: 4 
learned f. writes nonsense 846: τ 
let bear meet man, rather 
than f. in folly 850: 7 
little thing pleases a f. 849: 9 
longer thou fivest, more f 
thou art... 853: 8 
man who knows he is af. 
not such a great f. 844: 2 
mind of f. like cart-wheel 843: 2 
more f., more laughter 1352: 4 
more f. than fiddler S2aitt 
more pepe of f. than of 
man a in words 2602: 9 
more knave than f. 854: 2 
more knows Tom f. than 
Tom f. knows 2338: 3 
more riches the greater f. 845: 7 
mourning for f. for life 843: 2 
sacar te of f. is his destruc- 
844::12 


στρ behiod what f. thinks 8433: 9 
never f., never a wise man 859: ς 
no companionship with a f. 850: 7 
no creature smarts so little 


as a f. 850° 
no f, hke an cates f. aR. 
no f. like an old f 
no medicine for cure of f. 815. 


no presents will profit a f. 843: 
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nohle f. never in fault 1691: 
noisy f. who perseveres 843: 
nothing is enough for a f. 849: 
nothing protects a f. from 

his folly 849:τι 
one f. makes ἃ δυπάτεῦ. 851: 9 
one f. makes many 8s: 9 
only by suffering does f. 

learn 724:13 


part of f. to say, I should 
not have thought it 
play with a f. at 


send f. to ἔπρηςε, pen τε ἃ 


set ἃ f. on ἃ ston pe: 
set a f. to roast 791: 
she’s a dove, ἃ f. to him 

success ruins a 845 
to act f. greatest wisdom 859: 


2 

i) 

w 
mannud- Oda 


Tom f., Oe f., ane 4, 
treasure of ἔ, in 

when a f a horseshoe 
while discreet advise, f 


business ae % 
who a f. but if he love ..1 1:17 
who is called a ρίου» f. 
who is the f. now 


& 
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Fool, continued 
who knows f. knows brother 845: 6 
who sends a f. must follow 847: ς 
wisdom seems but folly to ἔ. 856: 5 
wise deceived once, f. twice 854:11 


wise enough to play the f. 859: 4 
wise man f. to his own soul 854:13 
wise play f. with a ven- 


geance 854:15 
wisest f. in Christendom 857: 5 
with foolish play the f. 859: 7 
you can f. some of the peo- 

ple some of the time $34: 1 


Foolery: no f. to falling out 347 
Foolish: as f. as Tbycus 
if ence not f., we should 


; 838:15 

never f. that was fair 135: 8 
Foolishness bound in heart 

of child 44: 4 

f. of fools is folly 39:13 


f. will not depart from him 851: 5 
Fools: all faileth that f. think &843:10 
all f. have itch to deride 1987: 5 
almost all men are f. 848: 3 
bark upon f., fawn on wise 858: 
better to die with wise than 


live with f. 8ς4: 16 
by their words we know f. 844:12 
could f. to keep own con- 

trive 931: 6 
delouse f. with clubs Bso: 5 
family of f. is ancient 845: 6 
flannelled f. at the wicket 933: 2 
flatter with f. because wise 8$57:13 
{. admire, men of sense ap- 

rove τς:14 
f. always rush to the fore 850: 4 
f. and babes tell true 342: 9 
f. and knaves make world 

turn 2623: 3 
f. and madmen ought not 

be left in own company 841: ὁ 
f. and madmen tell truth 843: 7 
f. and wrse men Rsgrri 
f. are all the world over 8438: 3 
f. are always bo Rso: 4 
f. are fain of fitting R34: ς 
f. are fain of nothing S45: 1 
{.- are known by babblings = &4.3:12 
f. are ladies’ plavfellows 849: 5 
f. are not mal folk R53: 4 
f. hite one another 857: 9 
f. build houses. wise men 

buy rig: 7 
f. cannot hold! their tongue &34:12 
f. cannot understand clever 853: 7 
f. cut fingers, wise thumbs &58:10 
f. die for want of wisdom Sco: 6 
f. fear fortune, wise bear it 858: 2 
f. for arguments use wagers 9430:11 
f. for not knowing. ( for 

averring 1319: 6 
f. game that knaves pursue &s54: 5 
f. get lesson from deed done 724:13 
{. Rive to please all but own 847: 9 
f. give wise men counsel 845: 9 
f. go in crowds Rst: 9 
f. grow without watering R47: ἃ 
f. have fortune Rah: 2 
f. have not brains tn he good &49: 2 
f. have their own paradise 860: 4 
f. in works. philowphers in 

words 261910 
f. invent fashions, wise wear 762: 6 
f. keep out of the rain Raa: 8 
f. lade posts, wise eat fish 86:11 
{. laugh at their own aport 541: ὁ 
f. learn by own harms 724 13 
{, live ponr ta die rich 841: 6 
{. look ὦ all as f. 849: 7 
f. make fraste. wise men eat ae t 
f. make goed their own folly : 7 
{, make lnwyers rich ana 4 
{. make the text 1949: 8 
{. moat need advice 22: 3 
f. muttiply folly .. Begits 
{. never know when they 

are well 49: 8 
{. never perceive iN-timed 844: 1 
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Fools, continued 
f. often answered in folly 
f., once begun, can never 
en 
f. out of favor grudge 
f. please women best . , 
f. pleased with own hlun- 
ders Ἂν . 
f. refuse favors ..... 
f. rush in where angels 6 ᾺΓ 
to tread Nee ee A 
f. set far trysts 
f. set stools for wise men 
f. should not see half done 
work 
f. simpletons believe of 
merit 
f., since Adam, in majority 
f. sometimes speak to the 
eed τες 
{. think self rich with little 
f. think they are only ig- 
norant 
f. tie knots wise men loosen 
f. utter worthless trash 
f., who came to scoff, re- 


mained to pray 1866:13 
f. will be f. still 841: 3 
f. will be meddling Ror: 2 
ἔς will not part with bauble &42:10 
f. wise in affairs of women &s546:10 
f. wise until they «peak Rso: 9 
for f., no chopping sticks δες: 3 
for want of wise men, f. sit 

on benches Reg: 3 
fortune favors f. Ry6: 2 
friend of f. will be a fool Ret: 9 
hated hy f. and f to hate S53: 4 
he is wit to ἔς foolto wits &sgaito 
he turns f. into madmen = &c3: 4 
heart of f. is in mouth Reh 4 
honest men accounted f. 854: 4 
hundred tongues cannot 

describe f. Rags 
if all f had baubles Ris: 5 
if all f. wore white caps &48: 3 
learned f. the greatest ἡ, Α.6: 1 
hfe with f. consists an 

drinking ReO: > 
lucky for {. to meet Ryans 
many wise speeches of f. &56: 9 
mere f. of good physicruins &eg-t2 
more f than knaves in 

world ao a 1 
more f. than wise men RoR: 4 
names of €. written on walls 3.47: 2 
no f., no had ware Reais 
no f. so troublescine as 

thease with wit ἂς 2 τὸ 
of {. number ts endless 848: 3 
old ἔς are babes again 26: 1 
old f. greater than voung 848: 5 
one of love's April ἡ R44: 
only half-f. dangerous Res: ἐ 
Paradise of f.. to few un 

known Rio: a 
praise of { censtire Rag: 4 
reproach of f. kingly title Ray: 4 
stripes for the hack of f. Reo: ς 
three sorts to be counted f. Bis: 4 
to f. foolish things terrible &e2: ¢ 


twenty seven trot Dacor, 


mostly f 


two f. in a ποιῷ ton many B4aq: 4 
vanity of f. wisdom of wise Ber: 4 
we are f. ane ta another Ryg: 7 
we have all been f. once Ray: 3 
what f. these mortals be Rez: 3 
when f. gm together hy the 
ears, knaves run with 
stakes 1612:18 
wise are silent, f. talk δες: ς 
wise learn by othera’ harms, 
by their own $s: 2 
wise profit more from f. 
than f. from wise «Ose: 2 
world ia full of {, 845: 3 
worthless is advice of f. Ray: ι 
ye auffer f. gindly  ...... gg: 6 
young think old men f, 43: § 


eee er re are τὸ δ 860 

f. is better than none 861: 
best ἔ, foremost kills hill 862:1 
better f. before ......... : 
bishop has put f. in pot ..188:1 
f. on cradle, hand on distaff 1061: 
f. went into ἌΡ. of death 506: 


from sole of f. to head ... 862: 
get off on the Uae f. . 86a: 
es ἢ f. alwaye gets food 863: 

straw-f, ...... . 863: 
he oak his f. in his hand 862:1 


nome Jate with staggering ; 

a wee oe A ἐν 685: 
I know length of his f. ‘8é0: 
I see upon which f. you halt 862:1 
in small f. jarful of tears 861: 


keep f. from slough . 860: 
kept one f. on foot-rest ..  630:1 
kiss my f., more flesh .13t3: 


lives under sign of cat's f. 2 0s: 
man with the lucky f. .. 863: 
measure yourself by own f. ‘860: 
measures other’s f. by own 

last sree, 861: 
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my f. is on my native heath 1655: § 
never open mouth but put 

{ἢ ὉΠ alee esas 1636:14 
nimble of f. ea 481; 
not a f. to stand on R61: 4 
old men have one f. in grave 525: 1 
one f. better than two 

crutches 861:10 
one f. cannot stand in two 

hoats 863: 2 
one f. goeth by another 862: 6 
one f, in sea, one on shore 1234: 1 
one f. in shoe, other in basin 863: 2 
one 4. in straw, other in 

smittle 863: 
one f. in the grave 102771 
put the best f. foremost  &862:1 
right f. firse 863: 
set not f. against blind 158: 


set the best f. forward 
ΠΟΥ ΩΣ the hollow of the 


: t 

apurn with f., catch with 
hand 

atanding on ane f 


to every f., its shoe R62: 
to kiss the hare's f. shee 
to put one’s f. down 63: 
to put one’s f. in it ἐὺς 864: 

his f. in his hand R62: 


use another's f. to kick dog rgit: 

walking f. is ave getting 843: 

with prosperous f. approach 863: 

with timid f. he speeds 
away 

Fooat-hot in his felonv 


τοῖς 

Font-licker: for aye thy f. τοι 
Foothall: all fellows at {. 798: 
hase f. player , ...Ψ.Ψ 33: 
{. of fortune 7%: 
Footprints on the sands of 

time 1030: 
many f. peoine in, none out 86a: 


to hide walks in snow 2234: 
Petes ‘of master fatten 
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the feld ........ 1 ϊῖ 
‘or: Tam {. you. ,...... R63: 7 
Forbear: bear and f. ..... RA giet 

Forbearance ....... us 
hy long f. rsunded ... Δός: 4 
{, ceases to be a virtue ... RAs: 9 
f. ia no acquittance ον, 864: 1 
{. ia precious in a house Rha: 4 
through f, gladness comes 863:10 
Forbearing: weary with f. 864: 3 

ror hay bing: ὁ t we de- 
1894: 4 

Forbidden everything Ἢ is 
ι8ρ4: 3 

eicenbing ποῖ compulsory, 
.... 189g: 7 
(. δέκ often sweetest ....1894: ὲ 

{, fruit Renae te Bog? 

f. joys deHpht ...... R94: 4 
{. wares twice as dear ....1Ro4: 1 


Forbidden, continued 
vicious actions f. hecause 
hurtful ; 


1893: § 
we are desirous of things f. (ea, 4 
POCO 55 59S 6 Ses Cle eo ek 864 
brute f. .. .... 1... 864:11 
by f. and arms .......... 864: 8 
. cannot give right ..... 864:12 
f. finds a way | ..,,.... δός: 3 
f. is not a remedy ....... 864: 6 
f. overcome by 864: 
f. without forecast of little 
avail ... 865: 8 
f. without justice is tyran- 
nical... ......... 1288: 1 
irresistible f. 2 ||... 864:13 
nor his natural f. abated 864: 9 
repel f. with f 864: 7 
tries f. pecaune Persuasion 
fails Rees: 864: 6 
notes put Ὗ . 865: 2 
to play desperate. game. . δός: 2 
f. to stay. 86s: 1 
lorces: sentiment de nos f. ...2: 8 
Ford: praise not f. till safe” 
over... ... §26: 7 
take the {. as I find it δός. 4 
Forecast better than tabor 865: 8 
f. better than work-hard 1900: 4 
one f. worth two after 866: 2 
Forefathers of the hamlet 353: 9 
same number of f. 64: 6 
Forego me now, come to me 
soon 2576:10 
Forehead: butt ram. rue f. 103: § 
f. better than niidhead: 865: 7 
man with hairy f 2324: 2 
with wrinkled f. 2635: 8 
Fore-horse: to ride the f. 1988: 5 


Foreigner: no one f. if he is 


good . 1784: 4 
Forenoon: longer f., shorter 
afternoon 50: Σ 
bhai easy to see, hard 
865 :22 
f. bree days, rich .866: 8 
Foreseen is lighter to bear Bhs: 9 
I have f. all things 866: 9 
Foresight and aftersight 866: 6 
f. and hindsight 865: 7 
Forest. ......{ννννννρννον 866 
f. is a long time growing 866:11 
f. made sacred by myster- 
ies : ... 866:12 
f.of Arden .. .. ..... 866:10 
f. primeva) 867: 1 
Foreswear nothing but 
building churches . 2267: 4 
Foretell affairs of others 1900: 9 
who of mortals can f .921112 
Forethought «πὰ after- 
thought ἢ .,δ66: ς 
f. better than repentance 865:10 
f. is wisdom 1Q909:14 


one (. better than two after 560. 2 
Forever and a day 
f. and ever 
Ἰβροο fe. ... sex cess 709 :138 


Forewarned. forearmed . 2455: 7 
Forget: ability to f. token of 
greatness . ....... 1§62:13 
diaremember to f. R69: 7 
{. thyself to marble 867: 4 


{. what we weary av dis- 


cussing 867 :11 
forgive an rT ee re 868: : 
I often f. my own name ..1654:17 
learn to f. ess 7: ς 
lest we f., lest we f. . 867:10 


men seldom f. themselves 2063: 9 
of what significance the 
things you can f. ....867:18 
sometimes expedient to f. 867: ᾿ς 
the i <n f. ae 137 
ghieed ἀνὰ, $4 
Fortetiul: too f. of your kin 86): 12 
Forget f uluess alone makes 


a possible ......... reG2:1t 
met. 2 idan vateess 1563: 8 
fers “best baim, f. ...... : ἃ 


FORS 


Forgetfulness, continued 
memory and f. Ι1ςό2: τι 
soothing draught of long f. 867:19 
sweets of f. 867: 2 
Forgets: he f. his own name 867 :13 
Forgetting my people, by 

them forgot ; 867: 8 
oft craving makes soon f. 867: 6 
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world f., by world forgot .867: 8 
noite: as cruel to f. all 
to f. none. ...... R58:13 
father. f. them ee é 
and forget 


Oy Oy 
e .Φ 


any sooner than thyself ee: ᾿ 
f. others often, self never 868:14 
f. that you may he forgiven 848:16 
f. us our debts 868: 8 
what you can’t excuse 868:10 
God may f. you, 1 never can 868: 2 
God will f. me, that’s his 
business .. . R68: 3 
ready to f., slow to punish R58:12 
to err is human, to f. divine 707:18 
to f. makes powerful more 
powerful . . 868:15 
to know all is to f. all 2106:15 
wise man makes haste tu f. R68: ς 
Forgiven and forgotten all &%: 1 
Forgiveness ............. 837 
bluff word and f. thereafter 8458: 9 
count not upon f. 868: 1 
extend f. to him who has 
wronged thee RE- +20 
forgive freely who needs f. 868:16 
f. 1s better than revenge &£8:12 
f. to injured doth belong 12:4: - 
aa ante f. turns fool to 
knav 868-13 
he who τὰ f. should give 
it BGR: 4 


nothing too serious for f. 867:20 
Forgives: he that f. first 

wins laurel R68:13 
who f. readily invites of- 

fence 868 :13 
Forgot more than we re. 

member 1362:12 
I had f. myself 867: 5 
Forgotten: better little well 

kept than great deal f. 1562:14 


f. man 


δε He ea astere giz. } 
f. nothing, learned nothing 499: 7 
if you would not be f. 2652: ἃ 
Fork: ask for f., you bring 
rake 233: 
f. is commonly the rake's 
heir. τορι: 6 
Forks: fingers made before 
f. Ros: 4 
Form: human f. divine ait: 
Forma: candida f. valet . 135:10 
f. bonum fragile est tal: 2 
f. ἀεὶ munus 133: ἃ 
{. nullo exercente séenescit ι18: ς 
non est f. satis . 436: 6 
raram cum sapientia f. 137: 6 
virginibus cordi grata f. 132: 6 
Formam habe sanorum ver- 
borum . 2676: 5 
Hormicae et serpho bilis . O85 r10 
f. praeparat cibum .. Ταῖς 
f. sua bilis inest .. R36:13 


Formicam: vade ad f., ο piger ; “grt 
Formidable who thinks it 


safe to die 803: 1 
Farmosa facies muta ‘com. 

mendatio . ..... -8: ἃ 
Formosus in stola sua 626112 


Forms keep fools at distance 116: 16 
Formulas: cased in ἔς. happy 4:56:15 


Pomesh committed f. Eso5 
except for SG2ir 
Fornicatores iudicabit Deus τό: τ 
Fornito lattender sofferse «46: R 
Fors: all f. and againsts— 03: ἃ 
ors: aidentem f. "e- 

nusque μναῖς ......--- 879: 1 
f. et virtus miscentur ....3: 2:74 
f. juvat audentes .... ..- 8: 9 
f. omnia regere gir: ὃ 
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Fort: aA Fup the f. of life a240: 


2 
hold am coming 869: 2 
fortes poe ipsa Venus . .879: 1 
f. creantur fortibus ....... 436: 2 
f. fortuna adjuvat ........ 878: 9 
quo modo deciderunt f. 747: 6 
vivune f. ..... 0 ......0.. 437: 4 
Fortis cadere, cedere non 

potest ..2  .. én8seiuws $36:12 
f. est ut mors dilectio .. ΤᾺ 8:13 
f. tamquam Orcus__....... 436: 9 


Fortitude, cardinal virtue 2434: 1 
intestinal f.  ...... 1047 :11 
Fortress: mighty f. is our 

G -- ie gh αὐ 7.28 8 
no f. against ass laden with 

golc : 
Fortuitous concourse of atoms δ: ΤΙ 
Fortuna: audaces f. juvat 875: 3 
facit gratum f. nemo videt 870: : 
fortes f. adjuvat—.. . 878: 


fortibus est f. viris data 878: Q 
f. come vuol, son presto 871: 5 
{. cum blanditur, captatum 873:15 
f. ὁ donna. .. ........ 873: 1 
f. favet fatuis ....... 372: Δ 
f. fortes metuit. 875: 3 
f. humana fingit ut lubet R09: 4 
f. in omni re dominatur 869: 4 
f. meliores sequitur 87 5:10 
f. multis dat nimis . 873: 3 
f. numquam perpetuo es 

bona 877: 1 
f. obesse nulli contenta est 

semel R74: 1 
f. plus quam consilium valet 874: 3 
1 reddit insolentes 2236: 6 

vitrea est, frangitur 874: 2 


ea aliud, f. alind cogitat 873:15 
levis est f. 876:11 
maera servitus est magna f. 879: 6 
minor in parvis f. furit 875: 2 
nec ull: praestat f. idem 877: 1 
necue hahet f. regressum 876: § 
nihil eripit f. nisi dedit 874: 4 
plures tegit f. quam tutos 


facit 87 3:15 
quod non dedit f., ‘non eripit 874: 4 
rapida f. ac levis 876:11 
regum casus f. rotat 878: 3 


stultum facit f. vult perdere 874: 5 
servat multos f. nocentes 872:14 


si f. juvat, caveto tolli . 873: 9 
si f. juvat, nihil lahoris 1333: ς 
stet f. domus 195: 3 
vincit nos f. nisi vincttur 875: 1 
vir fortis cum f. mala 18: 7 
virtutis f. comes 878: 6 
vitam regit f., non sapientia 869: 4 
Fortunam: bene ferre mag- 
nam disce f 872: 6 
- atque obsequentem . 873:13 


f. cithus reperias quan re- 
tineas ae oe 3 


f. reverenter habe 7a: 6 
f. temptare 874:10 
homo ne sit sine dolore f. 

invemit .873:195 
potest f. cavere qui potest 

ferre ... 8 γ4::ν 
Fortunate know not selves R71:10 
f. should praise fortune 871:14 
he who docs not consider 

himself f. is unfortu- 

nate ; 1072:1f 
rather be good than f. 991: 
with f. all things f. 876: 1 
Fortunatus: purse of F. 89) a 


Fortune ............66-.6. 
all f. overcome by ‘bearing ato: 3 

bad f. of some good f. to 
others , 870: 3 
hear hear good f. modestly ΠῚ 6 
corrects our faults 775: 1 

eae abraitenee f. than 


changeable Sar ag rs tas a ek ; 856: 


Fortune, continued 
contrarious f. profits more 875:11 
dances well to whom f. pipes 483: 9 


despair not when f. 


fails 875: 4 


despair not when f. frowns 873: 9 


do not call f. blind 
don’t let Dame F. in 


870: 6 
.. 873:%3 


easier to make f. than keep 948: 3 


envy hangs on wheels of 
every man architect of own 


everything may be borne 


.. 870: 2 


except good f. ...... 1903: 7 
favorite child of f. . ..... 875: 9 
football of f. 875: 5 
f., all men call thee fickle B56: τ 
f. always leaves a door open 871: 1 
f., and her false wheel R87; ; 
f. assists the brave 878: 
f. avails more than judg- 

ment 874: 3 
f. bestows blind rifts 870: 6 
f. calls at the smiling gate &71: 2 


f. 
f. 


ἔς. caprice rules nations 


f. good, you rule over devils 872: 


6 
§ 
f. cannot take away courage 875: 3 
2 
3 


can do nothing to who 
knows how to die 
cannot retrace her steps 


873: 
R76: 


876:1 
876:1: 


f. casts down, raises high 

f. comes tumbling in some 
men’s laps 879: 2 

f. conquers us unless we 
conquer her 875: 1 

f., constant in nothing but 
inconstancy 876:10 

{. directs things according 
to her caprice 876:12 
f. doesn’t favor most worthy %73: 2 
f. ever hath tncertain end &76: 8 
f. ever holds the tiller 89° 4 
f. favors foals Ry2: 2 
f. favors not faint hearts 878: 8 
f. favors the bold and young 378: 7 
favors the brave 878: 9 
f. fears the brave Rois 3 
f. follows the deserving = 875:10 
. friend to the brave R78: 9 
f. gives her hand to bold 878: 9 
f. gives too much to many = 873: 3 
t 
4 


[., 


f. 


f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
{. 


Ἢ 


"οι 


f. 
{. 
f. 
f. 
{. 
f. 
f 
{. 
{, 
f. 
f. 
f. 


is a right whore 


great weight in the scales 869: 
has followed no man all 
his days B71: 


hath in her honev galf = 871 
helpeth hardy men 878 
helps frantic men 

helps him who helps self 871: 


highest. death nighest 
» how misleading 
ill-gotten rarely rejoices 


third hetr 925:10 
. inconstant but good 876'°10 
indulgent f 873513 
is a fickle goddess Ἀγότεῖ 
is ἃ giver and ἃ taker 870: 4 


is a great deceiver 


is a voung woman 

is always wrong 

is an exacting mistress 
is as fickle as she's fair 
is blind 870: 
is blind but not parle R70: 
is changeahle 

is full of variety 
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f. is gentle to the lowly B75: 
f. is like a widow won .. 878: 7 
f. is like the market. Β.7 1:11 
f. is mistress of the field 869: 4 
f. is weary to carry one ... 871: 7 
f. keeps faith with none . 877: 
f. knocks once at least ....872: 


f. knows nor reason nor law 874: 


, like glass, shatters 


loves who have least wit 871: 
mikes folly her care 
makes fool of him she 
would ruin 

may grow out at heels 
more easily got than kept 048: 


Fortune, continued 


FORTUNE 


: moulds human affairs °%69: 4 
. ne‘er turns key to poor i849: 6 
f. never constant in kind- 

ness 877: 1 
f. never contented with 

hurting once ὁ ..... 874: 1 
f. never gave enough to any 873: 3 
f. never without suffering 873:15 
f. not mine if I use it not 879: 3 
f. not so blind as men are 870: 6 
f. of war 2447: 2 
f. often guards the guilty 872:14 
f. often lends her smiles  871:11 
f. often rewards patience = 871:11 
f. overcome by bearing it 683: 7 
f. pays for favors B71it3 
f. plugs her ears with wax 872: 
f. raises but to bring low  876:13 
f. rarely brings good or evil 

singly 874: ἃ 

reveals virtues and vices 872:11 
f. 
f. 
f. 
{. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
τι 
{.. 
Pe 
f., 
{. 


> =r 


rttles in all things . 869: 4 
rules life of men . 864: 4 
rules lives, not sagacity 874: 3 
rns to meet us often . 874:11 
seizes none except him 
that clings to her 
sells what one thinks she 
Rives 
sends almonds to those 
“who have no teeth 
stepdame to her children 
takes least from him to 
whom she gives least 
takes nothing except what 
she gives 
that arrant whore 
that is uncertain to all 876: 
the more clear, the more 
brittle 
thou art a bitch 
to one is mother 
f. to one, misfortune to an- 
other 
f., turn thy wheel 4 
f. turns all to its favorites 876: 9 
é 
8 


874:11 
876: 6 


R76: 7 
872: ς 


f. turns like a mill wheel 878: 
from good f , misery 62: 
from one, f. snatches crown ἈΓδιι1 
ξιιησκοπιο goddess f R7 3513 
giddy f.'s fickle wheel R7R: 4 
God grant f. may be sweet 8741: 1 


good f. first of prizes Ro 3:82 
good f. greatest of ponds 1007) 5 
good f. not known till lost 871: 1 
good f. worse than bud &7a: § 
good is ours, bad is PF. &872:10 
good man f. makes better Staci 
reat f a xreat slave: 879: 6 
great f., great  omistor- 


tune arsg:ta; B79: 6 
greater qualities necessary 
to bear good f. than had &72:12 
greater your f., greater 
cares 
hard to bear good f. well 
he can beware f. who can 
bear f. Ἀ)4 1} 


1983:10 
1g04: 8 


he gets much that lows ἢ. 875:18 
he that hath no ill f.. 
troubled with good Rea: ἃ 


he that waits upon f. never 


gure of dinner ἈγιῖτῸ 
his f. has acquired him ις88: 2 
if f. avle. no need for labor 1333: 4 
if f. fail. kiss her tail 74: ἃ 
if f. smiles, heware of 

ing exalted ; 873: 9 
ill f. incentive to genius . 941: 2 
ill f. never crushed man ga: 7 
in losing f., found self B75:81 
inconstant f. mocks . 877: 1 
just f. awaits deserving 875§:10 
learn little value of f. ὃ 

persons who have it 1078515 
learn to bear great f. well 872: 6 


let gale of f. carry you along 873: 8 
little wit serves whom f. 
pipes .......000- tee OFET YO 


FORTUNE 


Fortune, ἀπ νη δ: 
love and f. favor ἊΝ lads 878: 9 
love only for him f favors 907: 4 
make best of what f. aires 41§: 4 
man of parts may lie 
unless f. calls 891-03 
man proposes, f. disposes . 873:15 
man rides horse, f. the man 874: ὁ 
manly to hear had ἢ. lightly 869: 3 
man’s f. moulded by char- 
acter 
men Jess sensitive to good 


870: 2 


f. than to evil 872:12 
most miserable f. is safe 1502: 3 
no f, if it is not enjoyed 879: 3 


no man’s f. end worthy Boo: 2 

no one satisfied with his f. Ro : 6 

no wall against f. 

not past but present f. RF 3:00 

on f.’s cap, not very button &75: 

once for each man f. smiles 

one out of suits with f. 

ounce of f. worth pound of 
discretion 

prepared for f. as she wills S71; 

seliom good f and = good 
sense 

slitgs and arrows of ont- 
rayeous f 

swift is f. and fickle 

that false housewife, f. B57: 6 

‘tis {. that makes herves 

to catch dame F.’s golden 


smile 1235: 1 
to f. 1 commit the rest 873: 7 
to tempt f. So4g210 
to the brie is f. granted 78: 6 


to the spirit of good f. 635: 2 
too much f. makes man fool &7 3:15 
treat f. as our health Re2rt 
turn, f., turn τῆν wheel R-R: ς 
we are corrupted by good f. &r5:11 
what fears lofty f. stirs Ἀγ: 6 
what f. hed’zens despised 873:15 
what f. breaks, vain to re- 

pair 
what f. has not given she 

cannot take away R74: 4 
what f. offers let us accept 876: 1 
wheel of f. ever turning &r7: 4 
when f. comea, take itoin Kristo 
when ἔς flatters, she comes 

to betray Ro zis 
when f. knocks, open door γα: 7 
when f. smiles, embrace her 874: 7 
when f. annles, soon frowns 876513 
where f. calls let us follow Kr6: ἃ 
where most mind least {ς. Ss2513 


R7 3:15 


who doesn't chase after f. 873: 01 
who knows tomorrow's f. 2239: 3 
who may trust on f γι: 3 
whom poet« call fo we know 

to he Ged 873: 4 


will f. never come with both 


hands full R76: 7 
wise and «trong make their 

f. Reo: 2 
you cannat flee vour f. Reo: Q 
your f. lies beneath your hat R=9: 4 
Fortune: la fo ἃ ΤΟΥ Τα tert 82:10 
la f. exigze des avins R76: 3 
Fortunes: at seventeen many 

f. seck 4.1 
man’s {. according to pains 424: 3 
man’s ἢ. are on a wheel = &78: 2 
Fortv: at f. fire covered ashes 36: 3 
at f. fool or physician aar 1 
at f. unperturbed a3: 
man over f. a scoundrel 33: 2 
up to f. eating. after 

drinking 665: 6 
Forty-three: pasa for {.... 44: ὅ 
Forty-two in daylizht a3: 6 
Foster: great as devil and 

Dr. F. s60: 1 
no longer f.. no leman 142: 8 
Fought: hetter to have 

and loat 98: 9 
f. hecausne he fenred to run Ror: 4 
I have f. the good fight 800: 5 


Fourbe jeu des petites ames 532:11 


Fourgon se moque de la 
paele 1841: 5 
Fourth estate 1876: 4 


Fous batissent pour les sages 253: § 
f. sages quand tls se taisent 850: 9 
plus on est f., plus on rit 1352: 4 

Foutre tor the world 24:12 

Foveam: qui fodit f., incidet 1799710 

fowl: lightly esteems dumes- 

tic f. 2500: 4 


neither fish, flesh, nor f. 19112 
Fowler taken in toils he 
spread 1969: 6 
Fowls: far f. have fair 
feathers . gt: 7 
OK ic τον ee ee 79 


as long runs f. 
at length =f. 
beware the f. in a fernbush δος 3 
br’er F.. he lay low 159: 6 
cursed f. thrives the better 8&2: 8 
2 
5 


‘us feet has 881: 3 
turns monk 


deal with f., think of tricks 881: 
don’t xive f. henhouse key 939: 
entertained f. to be shep- 

herd of lambs 2088:10 
f.’s bairns are il to tame 11385: ς 
f. barks not when he would 

steal the lamb ΔΆ: 


5 

{. changes fur, not nature 882: 9 
f. condemns trap, not self 880: 2 
f. crafty, more crafty he 

that catches him 881: 8 
f. dispraiseth grapes he 

cannot reach 1025: 2 
f. fares best when most 

curst 882: 8 
f. for mate, net at girdle 881: ς 
f. had wound, knew not 

where RR2: 1 
f. has only skin to pay 883: ς 
f. is brought to the turrier’s 880: 6 
f. is Kray before he’s good R82: 9 
f. is known by his tall &83:10 
f. keeps his own hole clean 80:12 
f. kills the lambs 8δο: 4 
{, knowe many tricks 879:13 
f. not caught twice in same 

snare 81:13 
{. praised meat out of 

crow’s mouth B28: 7 
f. preserved to be killed t202: 13 
f. provides for self 1439: 2 
f. seldom preys near home &79:12 
f. sick. knew not where &82: 1 
f. smell< own stink first 883: 2 
{. that had tail cut off ... 883: 7 
{. will eat no grapes 1021: 2 
f. won't wive tail to ape δι: 
good to follow the old 880: 


he has caught a f. 


Framet: 


Francais: 
France and the French . 884 


anes. 
Frank and explicit 


FRANK 2755 
Foul is fair for a good cause 681:11 | Fox, continued 
f. is fair in eyes of love .1836: 7 I know not how to play the 
f. is fair when it guards 1552: 3 oe ee 1209: 1 
Found: how can that be f ill to see f. lick a lamb 832: 2 
which was not lost 803: 4 let every f. take care of 
thou shalt not be f. out 383: 3 own tail 2063: 3 
when f., make a note of .893: 6 let everyone skin own f. .2063: 3 
where something f., look lion’s skin pieced out with 
again. .  . 803: 1 881: 7 
Foundation: no good build- no catching. the f. twice 1922: 2 
ing without {. ..... 252: no f. dies in dirt of ditch 882: 3 
Founded upon a rock . .. 242: 2 no more of f. but the skin 8&1: 6 
fount of Joy’s delicious: old f. need learn no craft 880: 7 
Springs 1275: 2 old f. not caught with snare 881:15 
Fountain ............. .. 879 old f. understands a trap 881:13 
at learning’s f. sweet to play the f. with foxes . S81: 2 
drink ,.2305:16 poor f. that has only one 
cut off f. to dry. stream $79: 7 hole 1633: 1 
drink water. know the f. 726: 8 rise early to deceive f. 881: 4 
f. filled with blood 1341: 8 serve f., bear up his tail 883: 8 
{. ts clearest at its source 87g:11 sleeping f. catches no poul- 
from f. of juy springs bit- ἴτγ.. 880: 9; 2133: 6 
terness 1275: 2 smell a f. . 881: 9 
loathe the f.’s head 879: 9 some f. taken that comes to 
spring shut, a f. sealed 79:10 take 882: 4 
Fountain-head: go to the f. 87g:11 starving f. sleeps 2133: 2 
Fountains themselves are tail betrays the f. . B84: 3 
athirst . 879: 8 to give a flap with f. tail S83:11 
Four hundred: the f. 2154:10 to know a f. from a fern- 


bush. R8o: 3 
to play the f. 8R3z: 4 
to set f. to meer geese SKo: 5 
to the f. one has ta bow &&o: 1 


when f. gets in nose, body 

follows 10%02 
when f. is king, bow to him 880: 
when f. preaches, beware 


= ἃ, 


geese 

wiliest f. best hunting 
with a f. be fox-like 
you can’t bribe a f. 242: 
you can’t catch f. with bait 883: 
you nourish a crafty f. in 


oO 

! 

ς 
-ὦ ὦ ὁ O 


exrt 1209: 1 
Fox-hunters: people and f. 2632: 9 
Fox-tail: to give a flap QRgrri 
Foxes: all f. at furrier's 

shop ἄδο: 6 
f. are all tail, women all 
tongue Ὧδε: 2 


f. dig not their own holes &%o0:12 


f. grow gray, few good 30: 2 
f. have holes 349: 3 
f. prey far from earths το: 1 


little f. that spoil the vines 832: 7 


old f. need no tutors δέο: 7 
to yoke f. and milk he- 
goats 1338: 9 
Fragile: more f. than house 
of spider 2197312 
Fragments: gather up f. that 
remain : 1525! 2 
Frail as flesh is . 41} 4 
ἐταῖνν, Lord and Lady F. 9 613: 2 
ailty of the flesh Rx: 4 
. thy name is woman 2569: 4 
Mee f. is the cause, not we 1136: 2 


better f. than fash- 
1OUs Ror: 1 
un F. de plus 84: 7 


aed pleasant land of Εἰ. S8&5:16 
ἧς, despotism tempered by 
epigrame ἃ: 
F.. meadow that cuts thrice ἃς: ᾿ 
F., nation of monkeys ae ΣῊ 
FE: the great nation 
Ε΄ win, with Scotland hevin DO 12 
in F. only the impossible 
admired R&s5: 6 
king of ει went un the hill 885 τα τ 
nothing is changed in F. 884: 7 
ruin of F., rnin of Enetand 8&5: 3 
they order this better in F. 885 ται 
what F. admires goc 
enough for Rx: ᾿ς 


Franchise. qualité. naturelle 282: 


Frangere dum metuis, fra- 


a er 


2156 


FRANKIE 


ee ee 


Frank, continued 


old boar feed in old f. ..663:13 
Frankie and Albert were 
lovers?” ... .--τὐὐν νιον 07: 7 

Franklin, Benjamin eta 88 
Frankness .. ..aB8a: § 
Frater in angustis “compro- 

batur ; 249: 6 
Fraternité ou la mort ..... 886: 1 
Fraternum vere dulce ..... 247: 9 
Fratrum: par nobile f. 248: 7 
Fraud: ....««ὐὐνον νον νει νον 6 
f. and deceit always i in haste 886: 6 
f. in every conscience 

leaves a sung aides De 886: 
f. is an evil pecs lar to man 886: 
f. may be repelled by f. ..886: 


frost and f. ede four ends 


Frauds are not f. Ἐν 


fo ἘΠ 


.886: 


- « «“ῷωιοδι OWN 


Fraus accipere, non reddere 329: 

f. est celare fraudem 

f. est concessa repellere 
fraudem 1970 

f. vitiatomnia . ......... 887 

nullis f. tuta latebris 887 


Fray: eager for the f. 
end of {., beginning of feast 790: 
Free 7 
all men born f. and equal 705: 


among mortals no man f. 887: 
best thinws in life are f. 887 

and easy... ...... 887: 
{ as air  . ....ψ. 888: 
{. 


f., gratis and for poring 


f. to act, f. to refrain 850}: 
{., white and twenty-one. ; 85: 
{. whw lives as he ehoone? 887: 
I was f. born... 88): 
inferior, who is f. 887 
man is f. when he wishes 888 
no min f. who is not master 
of sel or 887: 
no one f. till all are f. 858: 
no one is f. save Jove 887: 
not f. that draws his chain 887: 
only f. will never grow old 883: 
too f. to be fat. 887:1 
where snow falls man is f. 887: 
wish to be f., know not 
how to be just ee 888 
Kree-and-easy 887 


Freedom 888 
all theory against f. of will 2508: 
f. dwells in the mountains 588: 


f. 
f. 
{. 
ue 
{. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 


{. 
᾿ 


{ 


greatest glo 
libation of 


eeoetwrewaeoeeereevevr eet eee t eve 


as blindman of his eye a 


ts -— ee ee eo wm wr ee ews 94 
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from care 287: 
from want, fear . ..... 888 317 
is ἃ nohle thing ..... 888: 7 
license to be yond 888:10 
makes an old man brave 888:18 
of a mountaineer 1631: 7 
of religion, of pers of 
person. .... .. 1287 513 
of speech ... λδιοι: 4-8 
of the presa . . 18758: 81-1876: 3 
of the sea. . ; 2039: ἑ 
right to live as we wish 887: 


f. shricked as Kosciusko fell 888: 8 
to the slave means f. ἴῃς 

τῆς ἔτος : ἐς 
to transmit f. 888: εἶ 
. quaffed in 


lood .. .. 33987214 
lovers of f. will be free . 888: 7 
new ff. 2. gw. 888 518 
only f. to pursue own 888 :16 
restraint from ill is RRB: 0 
aweetcst f. an honest heart &88:1:5 
those who deny f. to others 

descrve it not . . B88:13 
thou art. F.’s now, and 
‘s .1647: 4 
to reap blessings of £., one 
must support if ....... BER: 15 
who loses f. losea all 888 :54 


Freedoms: the four f. ....888:17 
Freets: he that follows f. 1747: 4 


Freight: 


pulled his {. : @ 


Frena minus sentit ......... 1g: 8 
pone irae f. . ww... ee, 69: 9 
French best cooks in Europe 884: 3 
F., dancing nation... 884: 8 
F. ignorance often amusing ees 5 
F. leave : I 2 
F. of Paris to ber unknowe He 6 
F. of Stratford atte Bowe 884: 6 
F. seems fool and is wise .858: 9 
F., they're a peculiar race 8&5: 9 
F. will spit in any place 885: 3 
F. wiser than they seem 2532: § 
pedlar’s F, 5 4: 6 
Frenchman: everything 
French suits F. .885:10 


F. for friend, not neighbor 880: 2 


F. is a scoundrel 885:14 
only one F. the more 884: 7 
who so frivolous as F. 885:12 
Frenchmen: fifty million F. 

can’t be wrong. ..... 884:11 
F. resemble apes .......... 77: 1 
Frenzy of ambition ........ 50: Δ 
Frequence: staled by f. ... 755:10 
Frere est ami donnée par 

nature 249: 3 


Fresh: as f. as daisy, ‘dew, 


aint, rose, etc. 888:19 8&9: 8 
as f. as flowers in May 889: 4 
as if f. from the stocks . 152: 4 
too f. ᾿ . ..889: 2 
Fret: "tis folly to f. 2635:10 
you can f. me, but not play 

upon me . 1806:16 
Frets like gummed velvet 2635:10 


Fretta: majgtore ἤν, minore 

atto 1085: 1 
Fretting herself to fiddle- 

strings 2635:10 
Freude macht drehend .1274: 7 
F. muss [eid. Leid muss 

*, 1274:14 
kurz ist_der Schmerz, ewig 


ie F. 127$:13 
Freund: alt Wey, alt F. soll 
Man behalten 90S: 4 


besser ohne Geld als ohne F. ὅρο: 7 
ein guter F. besser als Geld 898: ὁ 


Freunde: viele Ε΄, wenige 

Nothhel fer Roo: 6 
Freundschaft: leer Fass, 

leere F. 907: 2 
siedet der topf, so bluhet F. 906: 2 
Friar, a lar thao: 4 
f. of orders gray 1620: 3 
what baron lives as well as 

τὰ: ᾿ τιν, 1620: 3 
where had devil the {.. §59: 6 
Friars eat other men’s food 1620: 2 


Friday 
F. cut hair, Sunday horn &89:14 


eee bee HHH HO ee HHH HHS 


F., fairest or foulest day 8,80: 9 
F.. unluckiest day 88o:11 
F. we must fast and pray 490512 
my ΠΡ Ἑ, . Ά8890:12 
οὔ ἃ fell mis hance BBor1t 
to ake a F. face 889:13 
Fridays are never alike .. 880:10 
Ενίεπα ...,. «νον ν νιν νειν κων 90 


above life love steadfast f. 893: ς 


all men’s f., no man’s f 890: 6 
all precious that comes 

from f. 900:13 
assay thy f. ere thou hast 

need 804: 3 
at need one sees who f. is 024: ἃ 
be a f. to thyself sit ΣΩΣ “41:11 


be f. to f.n f. Ror: 3 
be f. to self. others will be 891: 1 


he good to f. ta heep him = go8:11 
he not ashamed of poor f. gos: 8 
he sluw in choosing a f. ga: 1 
hear vith ἔδυ of f. . .899: 1 


hefore f., eat bushel of 


salt § 53a; 2032: 4- 
best {. worse ee fue : ae : 
better have one f. of worth 3 
better new f. than old foe eae a 


better one f. man 100 rela- 


tives 894: « 


FRIEND 


nero αὶ 


Fricnd, continued 


better to lose jest than f. 1269: 1 
better without gold than f. 890: 7 
beware a speedy f. ..§9ait4 
black swan less rare than 

faithful f. .. 898: 
can't 1 be f. and not fool 895: 
ceases to he " to himself 690: 
change not a f. for money 892: 
Codlin’s the Ἐ ‘not Short 893: 
common is name of f., but 

rare is geULY 898: 
comreny ὦ of f. seasons a 


An “5. 


9 
difficult to find f. ‘worthy 
dissembling f. 
do not disavow an old f. 
do not make f. equal brother 895:14 
do not tell secret to your ἔ, 
easy to be f£. to prosperous 
easy to lose f. in an hour 
encouragement of f. good 
everybody's f. but his own 
evil is ἢ. looks to table 
faithful are wounds of a f. 
faithful f. beyond price 
faithful f. found when for- 

tune's fickle 


02: 2 
faithful f. hard to find . 899: 9 
faithful f., wilfull fool 897: 7 
fall nut out with f. for trifle 892:10 


false {. attends when sun 
shines 
false f. worse than open foe gto: 3 
fare often to f. you trust 2 
fault of f. is your own 1 
fear f. as if he were enemy 911: 3 
female f. 9 2 
tnd f. to tell him truths 807: 3 
foolish f. hke razor ι 
for ἃ f. life is too short 8 
forsake not an old f. 1 
f. always a brother 1 
among a hundred  . . 12: a 
as far as the altar Μη 7111 
at court yoriro 
from distance happiness ἃ 
in a corner 
in name only t 
in need QO2: 2-ς 


f. 
f. 
{. 
f. 
f. 
[. 
f. 
f. in word no f. of mine  9n0:1t4 
f. is another I got: 8 
f. is dead, believe it Rot: 4 
f. ts known in necessity goa: 2 
f. is the hope of the heart 893: 8 
f. is treasure and comtort Sog: ἢ 
f. dong getting, soon lost &yg: y 
f. Joves not mine but πὸ &gs:t 
f. married is a f. lost 916: 9 
f., masterpiece of nature 893: 2 
f. mavoone day become 
enemy Qua: ἃ 
f., meduine οὐ life $o1: ἢ 
f. more necessary than fire 8y8: 7 
f., most precious of posses. 
stone Roy: αὶ 
{. must not be wounded 
even in jest £268:16 
. of beauty in distress 135: 4 
. of the table variable οοῦὔ: 2 
. of thirty: years ons: I 
. of unfriended poor 1845: 2 
. οὐ world is enemy of God anger: 2 


f 
f 
f 
f 
{ 
f. one with whom be sincere 893: 7 
f. shold bear f.’s infirmities 8a9: 1 
f. sticketh 
f 
f 
f 
f 
{ 
f 
f 


closer than 
brother Roxits 
. tukes me for what I am &9 
. that faints tn ἃ foe oabin 
. to all, ἢ. to none Roi 
. to self, friend to all men 891: 1 
who is a table-f, 906: 2 


. whose aracitude grows old 96: 4 
rown of f. better than 
foe's smile 


go8: : 
get your f. by testing 


894: 


xo mad over {, restored Ἡμμ ἐν 
vo up a atep to seck ἃ {.- Bot: ς 
God send me f. to tell me 

my frites ort 8 


FRIEND 


a 


Friend, continued 


good f., bad acquaintance 8096: 5 
good f. nearest relation Ro4: § 
good f. never offends ... 896: 7 
saat a pe doth thee good 899: 7 
ood to self . 894: 1 
Se é "whose censure 
heals . 897: 4 
pice philosopher and f. 893: 4 
aust thou a f., use him so gor: 4 
he’s my f. that grinds at 
my mill 899: 7 
he’s my f. that speaks well 
of me behind my back 899: 7 
he makes no f. who never 
made a fue gli: § 
he that ceases to he f. was 
never good one ..... Ros: 4 
he was a f. to his f. 900:12 
he who has no enemy has 
no f. . Olt: § 
hear no ill of a f. gog: § 
Heaven protect me from 
blundering f. Q10: 3 
I have chid away my f. ..893: 1 
I to myself dearer than f. 2068: 8 
in more than name, her f. 1205:13 
in prosperity f. not known 907: § 
injured f. bitterest foe (φιο: 3 
invite your f. to a feast 910: 1 
ia new f. to be old comrade go4q: 8 
keep f. under own life’s key goo: 6 
let a f. go with a foe gog: 1 
let not eyes be dry when 
we have lost af. 523: § 
life without f., death with- 
out witness Rgo: 7 
like f. hetter for faules Bossi 
love f. after appraising him 894: 3 
love {., but look τὸ self gi: 7 
love your f. with his fault Soo: 3 
loyal f. welcomncr than calm &93: 4 
make not thy f. too cheap = 896: 6 
man is his own hest f. Ror: 1 
man is his own near f. 8: 3 
many af. will tell οὐ faults 897: 3 
may we never want f. in 
need Rq3: 6 
met a stranger, left a f. 897: 1 
mine own familar f. 896: 8 
most T can do for my f. is 
to be his f. got? Ὶ 
my fine feathered f. for: 3 
my f. and IT are one gol: 9 
my f. has a 801: 3 
my f. must hate man that 
injures me Got: 9 
name of f is common 914: 7 
near f. better than kinsman Soy: ς 
neither f. of many nor f. of 
none Rog iis 
never catch at falling f. 895: 2 
never condemn f. of many 
a year 892:10 
never exchange old f. for 
new 904: 1 
never have f. poorer than 
self for: ¢ 
never rais'd themselves a f. ott: ς 
never speak to f. in need 8092: 3 
never too busy to oblive f. 898: 3 
never trust new f. made of 
old for Qog:T! 
new f. drives out the old gos: 3 
new f. is as new wine go4: 3 
new f. makes old forgot 9004: 3 
new f., new fashion go4: ἃ 
new f. not greatly trusted 904: 6 
no better f. than yourself 2059: 4 
no doctor can sirpasa f. 891: 
no f. a f. until he prove f. 804: 3 
no f. to a bosom f Ros: 6 
no f. who has many friends 890: 6 
no good thing unknown to f. &92: & 
no ill words of absent f. 38098: 5 
no longer foster, no longer f. 905): 3 
no longer pay. no longer {. 1611: 7 
no man happy without f. 895: 4 
no man has worse f. than 
he brings from home . 801: ὦ 


“Friend, continued 


no remedy for malice of £. 890: 4 
not even death cin make a 


oe ἃ f, .. gta: i 
not f. and flatterer too. 897: 4 
not f. who praises you pres- 

ent .go8: 6 
not my habit to lie to ἢ. 897: 5 
nothing better than loyal f. 893: 5 
nothing so dangerous as ig- 

norant ἢ. 2. {ον νὰν QII:10 
O my f.,. there is no f. . 898: 4 
old {. can never be found 904: 7 
old f. excellent mirror . 904: 4 
old f. is a new house . 904: 6 
old wine and old f. loved ..904: 2 
older a f. the better 905: 1 
one f. ever cares for another 893: 3 
one f. in lifetinie much fog: 3 
one f, must lose the other 896: 9 
one true f. mure than share 895: 3 
only heaven better than f. 893: 5 
only way to have a ἢ. is to 

be one 896: 3 
open fue curse, pretended 

. worse 910: 3 
part of f. to forewarn 897: 4 
perfect {. brightest in the 

dark 902: 2 
please f. who pleases me 890: 2 
polished female f. Ὁ ΘΙ2:12 
provide a fig for thy f. 912: 6 
reconciled f. is a double 

enemy 9090 :1T 
regard trouble of f. as own 898: 2 
reprove your erring f. 8o7: 4 


rub grease on hand of f. Ro6:12 
save for f., save fur foe 1984: 9 
sve me from the candid f. goo: 8 
send me f. that will tell me 
of my faults 897: 3 
service to f. to hind closer go8:11 
show not faults to a f. 897: 3 
shun f. that consorts with 
your enemies Ql: 
slow-footed f. annoying 808: 
snake hetter than faithless f. 890: 
some had rather lose f. than 


awed 


jest 1269: 1 
sound f. second kinsman 8904: 5 
speak well at 999: § 
steadfast f. is rare 808: 4 
sure f. discerned in trouble 902: 2 


there is no f. for ἃ f 802:1: 
thousand talents for true f. 901: 3 
to he f. of human race not 

in my line 
to cook pot of f. burn furni- 

ture &g9: 8 
to f. tell your whole case s93:10 
to humble f. handsome gift 892:15 
to keep f. never lend 224:11 
tongue f. 900:14 
treat {. αἱ if he might easily 

become a foe QIii32 
true f. yreatest blessing 893: ς 
true f. loves me for my love go6: ἃ 
trust not 2 reconciled ἐξ.  g09:11 
trust not the praise of f. οο: 6 
try thy f. before thou trust 894: 3 
welcome with equal 

breeding glare 
when f. asks. no tomorrow 898: 3 
when you ascend hill of 

Prosperity may you 

never meet a f. 006: 7 
when you see f. trust to self 892: § 


17 ὃς: 3 


who fears f. teaches f. to 

FORD - ς΄ REPRE 8990: 4 
who is your fat f. . ..... Qoo: § 
who spreads net for f. 

snares own feet soe 10 


whom prusperit makes f. 
wide, straight is way to f. 
wisdom's part to doubt f. 
wise enemy better than ig- 


norant QIIi10 
wise to make f. of a foe go8: 2 
with f., what need of medi- 

cites Saige ee anes .. Sar: 8 


y 
Friendless man like left hand Baa: 7 
Friends 0 
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Friend. continucd 


with f. you may be yourself 893: 7 
without f. man cannot know 
his mistakes 


ee 904: 4 
woman ἔ, . QGI3.t2 
wring blush from f., ose 

him. 893: 1 
your best f. is yourself 910: 2 
your f. because it pays 907: 7 
you may make a f. of an 


¢e¢nem 12 


admonish your f. in private 899: 5 
afraid of f. when nonc near gor: 6 
all not f. that yest a 900:14 


all thy f. app 4 in lead 897:10 
as Breet f. as devil and Earl 

of Kent ... 892: 6 
ask not of f. what you ‘can 

do ... 801: 2 
be f. with the friendly |... 896: 2 
be not rash to make 895 :15 
be on guard against thy f. 891: 7 
be to f. as we would have 

them be to us 801: 2 
bed of stones with f. better 577: 9 
benefit f., but don’t injure 

self. oe . 899: 2 
best {. must ρα. 897 :12 
better served by enemies 

than f. . .908: 9 
hetter to be deceived by f. 

than deceive them 895: 5 
between f., bug in eye &gi: 7 


between two f. not more 
than two words 

bosom f. 

cheer lacking, f. packing 

confined by feet with f. 

Shere for misfortunes of 


oc 

Ὁ 

a) 
=a NA~ 


choose f. for their looks 
choose thy f. like thy books 
dead have no f. 
dearest f. alas must part 
defend me from my 
dissembling f. worst enemies gio: 
do Rood to f., evil to enemies 
don't screw Ἢ too tight 
either f. like Job’s or death 
empty purse frights away f. 
falling out of {. renewing 
of affection 
false f. at hand in clear 
weather 
fate makes relatives, choice 


o 

L cd 

ο 
WMOnhNwWWh Owe =~ 


oO oo 
> Ὁ 
aA "Ὁ 
oe os 
me -_ 


few f. can be counted on &98: 
fewer f., more enemies, bet- 
ter man 

finances firm, f. firm 

for full store many f. . 907: 
agree best at a distance goo: 
. and a bottle bear the bell 634: 
. and adversity . 905: 5 -Qo7: 
. and enemies 908: 
. are all that matter 

. are ancient and honorable got: 1 
are dangerous as enemies 908:14 
are dreams and fables 


Qvwnouwnn aw 


54218 
are hell on wheels Q10: 2 
are like melons 897: 9 
are nearest relations Rag: § 
. are tested by adversity oo7: 6 
are thieves of time Roi: 6 
. at court Qor:10-9go2: I 
. best that last longest goy: 2 
. better the older thev are 904: 9 
books and books f 2u8: 2 
. ensure happiness SaQ3: § 
from r stand aloof 905: § 

. got without desert, lost 
without cause Sos: 4 


. have all things in common 903: 4 
. have one soul between 

them : oor: 7 
_ make us choke with rage 890: ς 
_ more useful than a crown 803: § 
_ not so easily made as kept 899: 9 
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FRIENDSHIPS 


Friends, continued 


f. of my fortune, not of me 906: 3 
f. of my f. are my f. ....891: 3 
f. of the table .......... 906: 2 
f. rare because men not 
common ..... : 4 
f. scatter when they have 
drained wine-jar go7: 2 
f. share their dreams 623:10 
f. though absent are present 3: 5 
f. tried hefore truste . 894: 3 
f. vanish if you prosper not 905: ς 
f. whenever fortune smiles 905: 6 
f. will live in melody gor: 1 
xet thee f. not relations 8904: ς 
give glass to f. of glass 900: 3 
efend me from my f. 910: 3 
good f. or ardent enemies 908:15 


good to have f. both in 


heaven and hell .892:14 


priping ἔπει when f. part 897:12 
havpy he whose f. were 
rn hefore him 899: 6 
hatred of f., succor to 
strangers ............ 894: 5 
hatred with f. is succor to 
foes .......... 909: 4 
have few f., much ac- 
quaintance . 896: ς 


have no f. not equal to self QI4:10 

he had f. but no friend 800: 6 

he may write to his f. .2652: 9 

he that repeateth matter 
separateth f. 

he will never have f. who is 


2274110 


afraid of enemies OIt: 5 
help yourf. ........Ψ 897: 6 
I am wealthy in my f. 898: 6 
if thou be Laer f. flee 905: 5 
in prosperity, f oo 907: 5 

know us 907: 6 


in prey our ᾿ 

instead oving enemies, 
treat better 

know the preeetae of thy 


lay down his life for f.. 


let time mature new f 904 
let us be f., Cinna. RQ3: 
loyal f. better than wealth 893 


make f. with better men 
make two f. with one favor 
man’s f. his magnetisms . 
man’s growth seen in f. 
many are f. now, here- 


ζΟ 

Ὁ 

- 
Φ ee ae ee e868 ΓῚ ee @8 4 
ΟοΟδα υιι ὦ Ὁ «= 


after foes gta: t 
many f. alive as dead ..... 42: 3 
many f. in general B90: 3 
market-price of f. low 907: 1 
morsel eaten gains πὸ f. 907: 2 
my familiar f. 896: 8 
my f. keep me awake nights οἷο: 3 
nature teaches us to love f. go9: 7 
never change your f. gor: ς 


never grow hump-backed 


bearing f. 896: 1 
never know true value of f. 895: 8 
no f. like old f. ..... ρος: 3 
no f. when wealth is lost gos: 5 
not before old f. must new 

,. he set hs es 904: 1 
not lost that 1s done to ἡ. 8 96:12 
old {. always most trusty 905: 1 
old f. are | Serer rere 90s: 1 
old f. to trust ........ .96: 2 
old f. trusted best OS: 2 


one dies as often as loses f. 7:10 

one no more, but f. 
good store 

one is never bare! ‘but 


our f. the enemy ς 
perish f. eo long as foes fall ει 
poor {. oe {Π mavone® 7: 2 
prosperity ets f., ad- 
versity proves them . ..907: 6 
saticepan f., f. postprandial gob: 2 
save a man from his f. . G10" 73 


Friends, continued 
shameful to distrust f. 
shun indigent f. 
sticking to her f. 
sweet with f. to share pros- 


Ce 


Perity ........0...04. 
tankard τ... www, 906 
test f. by misfortune ... ..9073 
they are rich who have true 

898: 
they ‘make f. who do friend- 

ly acts .. 896: 3 
those f. thou hast, grapple 

to thy soul .. . 900: 6 
thousand f. not too many . 909: 7 
three faithful f., mile, dog, 

money ..... . ..... 89s: 1 
trencher f. 906: 2 
true f, not like ‘garments 904: 9 
twice as good f. as before 898: 1 
two best f., me and meat 894: 6 
two f. for one purse 903: 2 
two f. undivided 900: 4 
unite to thee {. like self. 914:10 

vanquish’d have no ὁ. οοξ: 
visit f. in ae often gos: 
we need no f. if God smiles 977: 8 
wealth finds f. 906: 3 
when f. meet, hearts warm 892:16 
when f. quarrel, truth comes 892: 7 
when lucky. what need of f. 894: 2 
when man fares badly, f. 

keep away 90S: ς 
when my f. are one-eyed, I 

look at profile ..... 86:11 
when vou mnike new f. 

don’t forget old ones og: 1 
where f. are, there riches 898: 6 
while f. true what can foe 

do Otn: 7 
who seeks f. must have foes οὐ: 6 
with f. even water is sweet 898: 7 
with money and wine f 

many gos: 6 
without f., body without soul 890: 7 
without f.. no wish to live 890: 7 
wounded in house of my f. 912: 5 
wretched have no ἔ, . 996: ς 
zeal of f. razes me QI10: 3 

Friendship .............. 912 
angry f. bad as calm en- 

mity . .. 998: 8 
bird a nest, man f. .. 913: 7 
broken f. will never be 

sound 914: 4 
cold in f., fervent in love 915:10 
compliment develops real f. 915: 7 
d'stance endcars f. . ..... 4: 8 
either f. or death ...... 912: 9 
elegance of female f. 913:}2 
empty οὐ ae empty f. ...... 907: 2 
faith in f. is rare. , 914: 7 
fan hilarity with wing of f. 2518: 1 
f. and begging feed not 

at same dish 9t3: 8 
f. and love 985: ο-οιότει 
f. at sight. stunted grain 91s: 1 
f. begun for an en .. 907: 7 
f. but cold kindness .. .. 913:12 
f. cannot exist except 

among good men . ota: 5 
f. cannot live with ceremony 91s: 2 
f. cannot stand on one side 913: 6 
f., cement a the soul 911 3 
f. commerce between Ἃ bern 91 
f., constant rational delight οι 
f. constant save in love 2594: ZA 
f. demands ability to 

without it . O83: 3 
f. destroyed by ahsence . |. .§:11 
{, endures as long as profit 914: 7 
f. imcreases in visiting 

friends seldom 913: 9 
f. in a hampering thing 913:10 
f. is a union of apirits grainy 
f. is accord in all things ..914:13 
f. in always helpful ......916: 9 
{, is bit a name .......914: 7 
4, is equality ..... ..“...914:10 
f. is full of dices sed 916: 1 


Friendship. continued 


f. ia like wine .......... 904: 2 
f. is love refined ........ g16: 1 
f. is love without wings ..g15§:12 
f. is more than ts cattle ..914: 1 
f. is seldom lasting 914210 
f. is self-interest 91S: ς 
f. is tested by adversity ..907: 3 
f. is tested by some danger 914:12 
f. is the best pearl εν O84: 4 
f. is the bond of reason ..912:33 
f. is to will and nill same .912:13 
f. laughs at distances gor: 2 
f. not bought at a fair O14: 1 
f. of a wolf .. 2ςςι: § 
f. of world is enmity with 
od 1... 2631: 2 
f. often ends in love g16: a 
f. purchased only hy f. 91s: ἃ 
f. relation of equality 914:10 
f. requires same aversions 912:13 
f. secks a companion ...914: 9 
f. should be surrounded 
with ceremonies —. Ors: 2 
f. should be unravelled 892:12 
f., solder of society O12:13 
f. sure as eel by tail 911:12 
f. that flames gocs in flash 915: : 
f., the older, the stronger 9 
f., two hodies, one soul ae Ἢ 8 
f. with man is f. with his 
virtue. Ola: ¢ 
f. with none but equals Qrgrre 
f. worn out with constant 
use ; 911: 9 
great souls in f. burn 914: 5 
holy passion of f. 224:11 
in adversity good show f. 906: 3 


let not grass grow on path 

of f. 913: 9 
let ws swear eternal f. 
let virtue bound thy ἢ. 
little f. in the world 
may hinges of f. never rust 013: 2 


money cement of modern f. 906: ὁ 
most f. is feigning 916:10 
no f. if no freedom ΟἹΨ:10 
πὸ f. withont rood will O13: ς 


no reliance in ἢ. of friends gt1: ¢ 
offer f to man who wants 


love 916:31 
pot f. 006: 2 
reproofs make f. distant 801: 1 
rid of f. of the many ρος: 6 


scarcity of f. not of friends 913: 8 
sepiuration secures f, a: & 
simstinrity of manners ce- 
ment of f, 
stronyest f. yields to pride ors: 4 
eudden {τς sure repentance οἷς! 1 
table f. soon changes . 906: 2 
tikes two to make a f. org: 6 
there is flattery in f. 914: 2 
three kinela of f. beneficial og: 1 
to f. every burden'’s livht ΟΥ1111: 
true f. plant of claw growth grain 
true love and f. the same 916: ¢ 
τις love less rare thin trie 


org: ΜΝ 


‘ : οιό: «& 
when love puts in, f. is gone gik: ὁ 


while pot boils, f. lasts 906: 2 
wine of f, never monte ΟἿΆ: 2 
without confidence no f. 4113: ς 
without {, life is nothing org: 4 
wound in heart severs f. 893: 1 
Friendships: enmities mor: 

tal, f. eternal 908 :10 
false f. of the great 1039: 2 


f. involve us in enmities gti: § 
f. multiply joys, divide 


gricfs Ο᾽2:10 


f. oft confederaciesn in vice gt2: 7 
f. renewed demand care 014: 4 
keep your f. in repair . . 914: 2 
make one's f. at home .. goo: 7 
many lost for lack of 
speaking gra: 8 
so vanish f. made in wine go7: 2 


time strengthens f., wea 


ens love 016: 


a 


FRIEZE 


Frieze keeps one warmer 
than serge 625: 3 
f. nor wool suits them. .§82:13 
Frightened by every breeze 787:12 
f. out of your wits 987: 9 
more f. than hurt 985: 7 
Frigidus est Venerem senior 40: 7 
ringe: lunatic f. .194§:10 

Fripon: nommer un Rolet un 


2194: 3 
Fristed is not forgiven 547: καὶ 


Fritterman, to thy fritters 2099: 3 
frivolity is a matter of birth 532:10 


Frode 56} vom propre 

male ; 886: ς 
Prog .....«{τὐννν νον pals 
angle in weeds, catch Ἢ 822: 4 
fish fair and catch f. 822: 4 
f. cannot out of her bog 016:16 
f., Dutch nightingale 1688: 2 
Ἢ has neither hair nor wool 916:13 
f. in well knows not ocean 916:14 
f. is both damp and cold = g16::12 
᾿ is wiser than tadpole 42: 6 


. trying to outvie crickets 916:17 


he who was a f. is now king 917: 1 


no pints about that f. . 916:19 
O to be a f., my lads. 916219 
to live the life of a f. 916:18 
Frogs: catch two f. with one 

hand 1228:18 
f. breed f. 1138: 9 
f. do net die in sport 91:16:15 
Froid: Dieu donne f. selon 

la robe 081: 
Frolics abroad in sweet May 467: 
leave f. to the young  . 45: 
young f., old feels 42: 


I 
8 
I 
4 

Fromage εἴ pain médecine 411: 7 

Fron¢ occipitio prior est ROS: 7 

Front of dog, heart of deer 79: ἶ 

4 
1 


Fronte: caperrata f. 26358: 
Fronti nufla fides R2: 
nolito f. credere 83: 
Frontier: do not turn back at 

: 967 :12 
Frontis nulla fides 739: 
Ενγοοῖ cigs wew sae 17 
farewell, f. 68:16 


first and last f. worst 917: 
f. and fraud have foul ends 917: 
{, hurts not weeds 

f. is on the punkin 
it will he a f. 

on the snow add f. 
surprised with first Γ, 
third day comes a f. 1410! 
what God will no f. can kill g17: 
Frown: trembled at his ὁ. 1691:14 
Fructibus eorum cognoscetis 919: 5 
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Fructum non capict ex els 2443715 
Fructus: dulcior est f. post 

pericula 919: 9 
f. ventris 34at: 7 
f. verborum aures aucu- 

pant δῷ ik 1 
meus f. est prior Bit 
Frugal: be either f. or Caesar ae 


be f. and you will be rich ts8:14 


f. does everything aright gi8: 1 
ae 918: ς 
she had a f. mind . 918: 2 
Frugalitas: genetrix virtu- 


tem f. 918: 1 
(. miseria est rumoris boni 918: 8 
reliquas virtutes {. continet 918: 1 
Frugalitate: paupertas in di- 

vitias f. convertere 
Frugality ..... 
f. embraces all other ‘virtues gif: 1 


eeoree 


f. equal to half a subsistence 918: 3 
{. is a great revenite re εἴ 
f. is an estate alone... elit 
f. is fortune’a left hand a0 116 
{. is good with liberality δι a 
ἴ. la misery In disguiae 

f. is the ninther of virtue a ι 
f. is the richest treasure 918: 6 
f. too Inte at bottom of purse οὐδ᾿ 9 
f. was hia middle naniec Q17:10 


Frugality, continued 
let income be supplied by f. 918: 3 
poverty turns to riches by f. 91:17:11 
with f. few would be poor 918: 4 
mathont f. none can be rich 918: 1 
ἀν ρΠΕοΨσσρσοέοὸἂἝἜἝὸπ i cad 
be bold to bring forth f. 
blossom in spring, f. in 
aufumn . 
cannot eat f. while tree 
blossoms 
Dead Sea f. ip ae 
eat f. of their doings 
eat f., throw away peel 2396: 4 
evil f. witnesses evil root 2371: 3 
few leaves and bad f. .918:17 
fool who looks at f. of lofty 
trees . 2370: 6 
forbidden f. is swect 919: 9 
free of f. that wants orchard g19: 2 
f. and flowers show what 


time can do 935:14 


f. have, bring leaf to grave 918:18 
f. is gold in the morning 918:10 
f. of tree of knowledge 

stolen 019: 9 
f. out of season, sorrow Or8:15 
ἔ, ripens not well in shade 918:17 
f. that will fall without 

shaking 2593: 1 
f. unripe sticks on tree 919: 7 
good f. never came from 

bad tree 770312 
graft good f. or none g20: I 
he that climbs tree has 

right to f. 2 4 
he who eats f. should plant 

seed 2178: 7 
I love f. when expensive 919: 4 
instead of f., chewed ashes 919: 6 
much bruit, little . 918:16 


without 

spring blossom 919: 1 
no good f. from bad seed 1135: 8 
no worse f. than never 


no autumn {, 


ripens 919: 7 
ripest f. falls first . 919: 7 
ripest f. is soonest rotten 919: 8 
stolen f. is sweetest 919: ὃ 
stolen f. tastes sweetest 1893: 
such as the tree, such is f. 2370: 7 


sweet is f. when watcher 


gone oe 7 
sweeter is f. ἈΠΕΓῚ danger : 9 
take f., let chaff he 12 


timely blossom, timely f. ἡ ἀν 1 
to δηΐου f. pluck not flower 918:11 
tree and f. 2370: § 
weakest f. drops earliest 919: 7 
when f. fails, welcome haws 919: 3 
who will the f. must take 
the pain 
ἈΠῸ Sour f., must climb 


9 
ye shall know the f. by λει: 


tree 
Fruits: by their f. ye shall Ὁ 
know them . 


fairest f. attract the flies O38: § : 
first f. .. xs 14 
{. of the earth . . .920: 3 
f. i blossom first, first 
ripe (oo. 919: 7 
Frumps: in their f. 2563: 6 


Frustra habet qui non utitur 1835: 9 


Frying-pan: from sea into f. &13: 7 
f. said to kettle 1840113 
out of f. into the fire .. 814: 1 
Fuchs andert den Pelz, be- 

halt den Schalk .. 88a: 9 
Fuel: adding f. to the fire 807: 1 
take away f., take away 

ame R07; 
the more f., the more fire 867: 


Fugere est triumphans 
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f. nemine perscquente 3491: 
Fugienda petimus . 1894: 
Fug Ende n media ruitur 


8.11: 
ipse sequor 833: 


6552 


Fugit: : ae f., 


Fulcite me floribus 


FUTURE = 2759 


a 


633°12 
Fulgura: feriuntque summos 
_ _f. montis .. 1N31:13 
Full: as f. as a bag, egg, 
tick, tun, ete. εν 920: 3 
f. of days, honor, riches ... 27: 8 


neither pleased f. or ἔΠΈΠΠῈ 683: 1 


Fuller’s earth ., . 656: " 
Felmen: eripuft caelo f. 886: 
Fulmina: summa petunt f. 1031: a 
Fumi umbra non emerim ..797: 
Fumo: de f. disceptare ..2147: 2 
Fumos: vendere vanos f. .2147: 7 
Fun: I’ve taken my f. where 
I’ve found it .$67: 4 
Fundament in wash tub 762:14 
Fundamentum est justitia 
fides . .. sewed 1286: 6 
Fundum alienum arat ... 16:10 
Funem reduco ... ..... 1896: 4 
Funeral ............0- .920 
after a f., a feast Ae 920: 8 
at f. comfort ourselves g2i: 


buzzards come to mule’s f. 
chief mourner at a f 
flattery of a f. sermon 

f. baked meats 

f. eloquence rattles coffin 
f., festivity in black 

f. of the former year 

f. pomp for vanity of living 920: 
griefless as rich man’s f. 
it’s your f. 

one f. makes many 

why do we grieve at a f. 23:1 
worldly faces worldly at f. 
Funerals consolation for liv- 


ro) 
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ing : 
f. ech church standing 353: 6 
f. of young and old mingle 525: 4 
Fungino genere est 1997: 


Funts: hic ἔν nihil attraxit 81y: 2 
Funnel: drink from end of f. 630:10 
Funning: cease your f 1266:11 
Funny to somebody else 1108: 3 
Fuoco in uno mano, aqua in 

Valtra .1209: 6 
Fur: make the f. fly 921: 3 
stroke f. wrong way 921: 2 
Fur: parvus pendetur f., 

magnus abire videtur 2297: 2 
trium litterum homo, f.  2298:12 
Fures in nocte .. 2298: 4 
ubi f. effodiunt . 2298:10 


Furnace: chosen in f. of af- 
fliction το: 2 
heat not f. for foe so hot 1972: 2 


with a ἔς in his lungs .... 639: 8g 
Furor arma ministrat .. . 71: 9 
{. fit Inesa patientia 1756:12 
f. mentem praccipitant jie ed 
{. poeticus : 1820: s 
f. teutonicus — . . O47: 

Furrow: cut not a new f. S307 ὃ 


plough lonely f. alone gs: ; 
tread not in f. of another 1832: 


Furrows: we see f. on an- 

other’s brow “81: 9 
Furtum: non f. facies 2210:13 
Fury: beware f. of patient 

man .1756:12 
every stroke f. strikes 71: 2 
f. carries the mind away 72: 1 
German 947: κα 
Furze: andes f., hunger and 

cold ᾿ 1200:13 
Fuse: to blow a f. 69: 7 
Fuss: I hate Frenchifed f. 1496213 
Fustest: git thar f. with 

mostest λάλό!:τι 
Fustilarian: away. you f. s&8:tt 
Futura pugnant ne se supe- 

Yoo sinant 21 9 
Future ...... cee ese: 921 
blindness to f.. kindly iven O21: ἃ 
cease to inguire w hat f. has 922: 8 
coats off to the f. -, 1753: 
could men divine f., they'd 

tch Jove . . gar: 8 

do Ἧι prepare for f 9223 8 
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Future, continued 
dreams of f. better 1888 


history ΚΒ fiat .1752: 3 
f. is hidden from all men . Ο21112 
f. is onlv the past again 1752: 4 
f. is purchased by present 1875: 2 
f. no more uncertain than 

present ...... 1875: 3 
{. struggles not to be mas- 

tered ..........0.000. gat: 9 
ignorance of f. useful ....g21: 4 


joys! ΤΟΝ where f. most con- 


se αἰ" we 


tage 9121: 4 
learn the f. by past of man 1751: 7 
let mind be blind as to f. 921: 
miserable is mind anxious 

about f. ...... : 
never plan f. by past 1751216 
no means of predicting f. Q2rita 
no way of judging f. but by 


DASE nl ce wees 1741:17 
none has right to draw on f. Qaritr 
past and I7Sliss 
she knew f., ‘for past she 

knew .1751:1}7 


those who live in ἔ. selfish 1875: t 
who heeds not f. finds sor- 

row . 921: 8 
wise god covers issues of f. 921:12 
wise guards against the f. ..921: 5 
wise who places no hope» 

inf... . gar: 6 
Futures: hold great f. in 


lusty reins : .. 422: 9 
Futuri: calamitosus est ani- 

mus f. anxius Q2tito 
Futurum: quid sit f. cras, 

fuge quaerere ......... 922: 

G 

Gab: gift of the g. ...... 922: 4 
them ez guesses will g. ....393:15 


Gab-machine: two-legged g. 922: ς 
wauniel δία τες his trump . 498: 7 
when blows his horn ..1679: 7 
Gad: always upon the g. . ..922: 
the tribe of G. 
Gadabout and busy-body . 
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Gadder: up and abroad “922: 
Gadding up an pale world 922: 
Gaff: blow the g. ....... 922:10 
get the g. ..........20.. 922: 9 
stand the gw. . .......... 922: 9 
Galety ...... ee eee ee 

ἃ. best legacy of youth  928:10 
8. makes us μος... ... 929: 1 
a. with toward maturity ..928:10 
g. wit ae eclipse .928:10 
ἀν οἵ g. seasons every- 


thin 
Gaillard be w was as goldfinch 168: 6 
Gain $23 
all fasten where there is g. 923: 9 
all g. is not useful to man 924:10 
all not g. that’s put in 


eonoeteoneeorvr eve vee eveeree 


Purse tae bens 2033515 
avoid dishonest . .926: 4 
by ill-gotten g. few thrive 926: 4 


clear by honest gettings 923:14 
despair to g. doth traffic oft 
for gaining. 938: 4 
penny is not clear s. 922: 7 
Hebe g- soe to spare 935: 3 
or everything you g., you 
ae goss cneuething cee 2109: 9 
gandioss ..._.... 927: 2-928: 9 
g. cannot be ma Wea 
ἰδὲ. ak 28ers! Seuss 928: 6 
g. in order to spend ...... 924: 7 
g. is added untog. .... 923: 1 
g. is better than shame . 9235: § 
g. pleasant tho fu;: of fies 92ς: § 
g. upon dirt rather than 
bose upon misk ..... 924: 3 
good is **- «mel! 922: 1 
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Gain, continued 

great g. makes work easy 923: 7 
grow old with love of g. 923:13 
ope of g. lessens pain 924: 3 
ill-gotten .945: 7.927: 1 
itch and disease ‘for καὶ 923:13 
lack stock, g. not worth chip 923:11 


leave g. to trades for g. 924: 9 
little g. and great loss g28: 9 
man was created avid of g. 924: 5 
no g., but by its price . 925: 6 
no g. possible without outlay 925: 6 
no g. so safe as saving . 925: 1 
no g. without pain . 924: 3 
no greater calamity than 
esire for g. ..924: 2 
no man should κα. out of i ig- 
norance of another 923: 4 
odor of g. is always sweet 1613: 8 
one man's g. is another's 
O8s . 928: 6 
pursuit of worldly g 923: 8 
rather lose honorably than 
g. basely . 4.9252 2 
seek only honest g. ..923:14 
smell οἵ g. makes labor 
sweet. Qa4: 1 
some men make. «. ἃ foun- 
tain 923: 6 


sometimes best g. is to lose 928: 5 
sordid g. can bring no good 926: 4 
spurn the rage of g.. 923:13 
there is g. that turns to loss 927: 
to g. teaches how to spend 
unrighteous g. seed of woe 
well-gotten g. may be lost 
who stood to καὶ 


Gained: lightly g., quickly 
lost 927: 
soon g., soon one. g23:1 
Gains: all g. fruit of ven- 
turing . 924 
bad g. are truly losses .. 925 


bad luck to count g. 

be not allured by cunning g. 

dishonest g. are los.es 
employ your ἃ... 1984: 
g. would hardly quit pains g24: 
great g. won by great risks 925: 
e that g. well spends well 924: 
intent on worldly g. Q23: 
light g. make heavy purses 923: 
make moderate use of g. 927: 

mo one g. save by another's 
loss . 928: 6 
put his g. in his eye 924: 8 
small g. fill the purse 923710 
small g. way to great profit 923:10 
unrighteous g. profit nothing 925 : 9 
Gainsayer is strifemaker 416: 9 
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Gaius: where G. there (aia pe 
Gains Sejus and Lucius 
Titius εν §369:80 
Galilean hast conquered . + Bag: 2 
Gal .....«Ὁνννον ere ee 
as hitter as ἃ. 190: 4 
an. Ὁ much g. find place 
iis aed souls ... 1088: 
not a flapper .. 929: 
in the g. of bitterness 929: 


no g. ever poisoned m 
on g. thy mother reare ee 929: 


4 
5 
there be g. in thy ink a ς 
4 
2 
pigeon-livered and tack. ἃ. 1445:12 


rubbed on the g. ... 1. Gag: 

to amear with 929: 2 
voice of honey, cart of &- $89: 9 
wormwond and the g. . 929: 3 
ou have plenty of g. 929: 4 


eatlantty: saying Rattcring 
things .. 28:12 


Gallezher: let her 967: 9 
Galley-slave: her Ὁ fo g. Pale 1 


Galley-west: knock me g. . .929: 
Callies: Pats κ.. malum 

1134: : 
esbret i huevo pone la g. 1131: 3 


viva la g., aunque pepita 1131: 3 
Galline cantano, gallo tace 2505: : 
Gallo: otro 8. ἴα cantac> 2124: 4 


ef 


Gallons: number g. in the 


sca 1229:30 
Gallos quid exacas .. 1337: 7 
Gallowglasses: kerns and g. 1254: 8 
Gallows ........ panel Εἰ Ἴ τα 

buried under the α. ..... 36241: 


3 
8.. cluim thy right ..... 2 
®. groans for yeu... 930: 6 
g. will have its own at fast g29:10 
he has the g. in his face 930; 4 
his complexion perfect x. 930: 4 
if I he hanged, I'll choose g. 929: 9 
keep man fiom g. he'll 

never love you... 929:11 
now, young g. 930: 3 
show £- hefore show town 929:10 
shrewd, unhappy g. 930: 3 
you'll get the g. .......... 929:12 


es ee @ eo 


Gallows-bird 65... «. 929513 
Gallows-clappers ΝΕ 929:13 
Gallus in suo sterquilinio 375: 9 


Gamaliel: at the feet of G. 930: 7 
Gamble: you may g. on that 93a:10 


Gambler: better τῆς g., 

worse the man . 932 3 
if g. reform, cure for 

leprosy 931: 3 
lest he lose, g. ceases not 

to lose 932: 2 


no g. was ever happy man 9%: 7 

Gambling 930 
See aiso Gaming 

Rg. is the child of avarice 931.54 
g. known as business gw: ἃ 
stick to g., sell your house o32: 6 

GAMO: coh ies cioes ον οτος 933 

at end of g. we'll see winner 931210 


at the old ball g. 913: 2 
die g. DN Rett Give hc Gt ee 933: 4 
faire oe! OP tele ae ees 933° 8 
fly at higher g. 933: 9 


Κ' is more than the player 933: 6 
R- is not worth the candle 933 3:11 


gk. ἰδ up Pee 934: ς 
g. to the backbone | 933: 4 
K. was ne'er so fair 931: 7 
have another g. to play o34: 6 
IT shall dic ἔ 933: 4 
ll g. thet hath no trump = 933: ς 
let's see sour. g. 934: 6 
love the g. heyond the prize 933: 6 
made a Inughing R. 934: 3 
wake a KW niy calamities 934: 3 
make not earnest of κα, 7933: 6 
one wrong move lost the g. 914: 7 
play a lmsing g. 934: 6 
play a waiting g. oq: 6 
ploy small g. before sit out 934: 4 


play the g.  ἔ..... 933510 
playing a decp κα. ....... 9$4: 6 
playing a double g. ..... πὰ 6 
rigor of the g. ,οο ον 4δόϊ10 
rayal g. of goose a : 


rules of the g 933: 7 
she could skip and make g. 928:t0 
she is 4. tanch too high = 033: 
silly g. where nobody wins 933: 
skin g. .. O34: 
spoil my little g. 

that was their little g. 
this isn’t their κα. 


“ee we 


to fly at all g. Ἀ 
to play desperate g. . δὸς 
two can play at that ΚΞ. . 933: 


Ὸ 
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when g. is best, hest to leave dpe 
without danger g. cold 4: 3 
Games better to lose than win 933: § 
if man g., he is disgraced 931:14 
who g. in felon of his wealth 9λ1:14 
Gamester: better g., worse 


MAN .. bh AG aos 932: 3 
g. wants three sixes. g7r: 9 
Ε΄ Ace candle-holder, good g. 931:33 
amecters and race-horses 
never last long ....... Qgusss 
hasty g. oversee selves ... 932: 
on what could g. thrive ...931: 
Gaming: by g. we lose time 
and treasure ,. 921:14 
devil goea shares in g. 930: 9 


GAMMON 


Gaming, continued 
g. corrupts our dispositions 931:14 
g. is inherent in human na- 

ture oa 930: τὸ 
g. is mother of lies 931 
g., vice of knaves and fools 931: a 
g., women, wine make men 

pine : ἐν, Ο2:ἴ 
man is a g. animal 
(Gammon an spinnage ng 
Gamut of emotions from A 


to B 12:Ὄτ:᾽| 
Gander: as is g., 50 is goose 1011: 3 
goose. &., gosling, three 
sounds ...._...... 1013: 6 
what is wrong for goose 
cannot be right for g. 1011: 4 
Gang: chain g. 1888: 7 
Ganymedes: Godlike G. fair 137: 4 
Gap: break g. where hedge 
whole .. ες ee 5 eee 4 
every ga. has its bush .394: 1 
Gape and stare Itke stuck 
pigs . 2208:10 
g. like a pig on a spit 935: 9 
g. long enough ere bird fall 935: 3 
g. while you get it . 935: 
you g. for H digi 935: 7 
(ae seed: they sow but g. 935: 4 
(iapes: gave me the g. Q35: 1! 
he that g. till fed 935: § 
Gaping is catching 935: 2 
Wl og. fore an oven 935: 6 
Gaps: stop two g. with one 
hush .. 183: 2 
Garcia: message to G. 1569:14 
Garde meurt et ne se rend 
pas... 2261293 
Garden .............000e- 935 
Covent G: the best g. 935:16 


g. better worth noble Peay 936: 6 
g. must be dressed as body 935:15 
gz. was the primitive prison 925: 2 
God the first g. made 3h0: 3 
hire one g., eat birds 936: § 
if you have g., all we want 1402:13 
in g. more grows than gar- 


dencr sows 935:10 
led up the κα. 936: 1 
Lord Gad planted a g. 938 i13 
no g. without weeds 304: 1 
on land, yet not in a @. 935:17 
there is a g. in her face 739: 2 
things grow in g. never 

sowed there 2476: 7 


we must cultivate our g. 930: 7 
who loves g. his Eden keeps 935:11 
who loves a g. loves a 
greenhouse too 
Gardener: as is g., 80 gar 
den ᾿ 915:}2 


935:}1 


first man a g. 14: 3 
first men, Bes plowman. 935:12 
q.'s work is upon knees 936: 

old Adam was a κα. 936: 8 


Gardenera: no gentlemen 


but κα... 12: 8 
Gardening is an ancient pur- 


ai Lp 4 
g. needs caat-iron hack 936: 8 
in g.. sow dry, set wet 936: 4 

Garlic: eat g. or beans 1418! 8 
g. makes a man stink 936: 9 

takes away dunghill stink 936: 9 
had I fish never good with g. 8:16:11 


he ri eat my heart with 

662: 9 
I talk of @.. ‘you of onions 310: 3 
nobody would Rive nee of 


g. for it 264: 1 
our doctor, . οἕόξει 
Ciarment: judging x. by hem 81: 2 
to put ong. of earth ..... FO28:14 
Garmente: horrowed κα. 

never fit well 22:10 


no man esteemed for gay κα. 367: 7 
Garner: none save his g. 

is full g44i10 
Garret: like cat in etranme α΄. got: ἃ 
Garrison: not desert from g. 2240: ἃ 


Garrulous: nothing more g. 


than man 2186:15 
Garter given honor to kings 936: τὸ 
I like G., no merit ..... 712:1 
snips a mean g. .. . 93671 
Garters: sand-fly’ as ᾿ ae 
Gary never saw a blast fur- 
nace. 1325:12 
Gas: all is g. and Gaiters 1778:12 
Gast lhiebsten soll er gehen 1044:12 
ΠΤ esas 936 
creaking g. hangs longest 936:15 
. of death ςοἱ :14 


is daughters gave him the 


g. 
it matters not how strait 


the g. 2170: 8 
open g. tempts a saint 1725: 7 
wide is g. that leadeth to 

destruction 1128: 4 

Gates of heaven not unlocked 
with golden key 1118: 8 
g. of hell .. 118: 8 
knock at large g. only 149: 1 
two g. of phantom dreams 622:12 
Gath: tell it not in G. 937: 1 
Gaudeamus igitur 1414: 2 
Gaudet calcari et atteri 18:16 
Gaudia: certaminis g. 526: 1 
fugitiva @. carpe 1413: 8 


g. non remanent, sed volant 1274: 1 
ξ. principium nostri doloris 1275: 4 
interpone g. curis 1811: ς 
mala mentis g. 1§82: § 
Gaudiam erit in caelo 1ος6:14 
Gaudio: melior est buccella 


sicca cum g. 1928: 4 
Gaudium dolori junctum 1274:17 
g. hypocritae ad = instar 

uncti 1209:12 
Gauds: praise new-born g. 1681: 5 
Gaudy: neat, rich, not g. 1664: 2 
Gaunt as a greyhound 230: § 
Gauntlet ............... 937 
make not g. of Heceing: 

glove 937: 2 
run the g. 937: 3 
throw down the g. 937: 4 
what g. gains, gorget con- 

sumes 927: ἃ 
Gave: what I g., I have 959: 2 
what I g.. I regret 957: 7 
Gaw: say not go, but g. 967:10 
Gay: as g. as a lark g28:11 
Gear easier gained than 

guided 161g: 6 
ill-gotten g. wilna enrich 

third heir 925§:10 
leal folks never want g. 746: 2 


Geese: al] his g. are swans 1010:81 
beware g. when fox preach. 


cs : 883: 6 
cackling g. saved the capi- 

tol 1008: 7 
consecrated g. were ward- 

ers 1008: 7 
g. with @., women with 

women 1427: 2 
three g. and three women 

make market 2560:10 
Geist der stets verneint 2124: 3 
Geir sammiet sich arm 109:14 
Geld genommen. Freiheit ge- 

kommen 984:10 
hast du Geld, so bist du lieb 292: 8 
kupfernes G., kupferne 

Seelmass 074:34 


nimmer G., nimmer Gesell gos: 5 
Geleht: ich habe g. und ge- 


liebet 1474: 6 
Gem cast into dirt not tarn. 

ished 1. 2442: 6 

g. of the old τοοκ ..... 345314 


how many a la becomes 


a ἅ. 1768: 9 
Gemeine, was uns alle ban- 
igt ; 1SS8:13 
Gemimus:; naturae imperio 
1631213 


z. ee 
Gemini: born under G. 2153: 9 


GENIUS 2761 
Geminos anxia mater alit διε: - 
General ............005.. 37 
best g. fewest mistakes . 938: 4 
drunken g., bad commander 937: 5 
&. today, soldier tomorrow 382: 4 
g. who sees with eyes of 
others ; . 938: 3 
good g. talks of success . 938: 4 


great gy. knows when to re- 


treat ..918: 4 
one bad g. hetter than two 

good ones ......... 938: 1 
proper qualities of ag. . 038: 4 
real g. has clean hands 938: 4 
single g. hard to find . 937: 8 
under powerful g. no weak 

suldiers .938: 5 
Generalities: glittering g. 938: 7 
Generals: bite some of my 

other g. : 937: 9 
g. get the credit wees 481223 
g. make rebellions . .. 938: 6 
I could make more g. 937: 6 
made all my g. out of mud 937: 6 


only g. who gain successes 


can set up dictators 938: 2 
send whiskey to my g. 937: 9 
too many g. Jost Caria 419: 4 
Generation: crooked g. 458: 9 
every g. needs regeneration 1945212 


Generosities Produce ΠΕ ΕΒ: 


tudes 039: 9 
Generosity ΡΥ WRG eaacaees 8 
best g. is quick 938: 9 
g. gives less advice ‘than 

help 939: 9 
g. goes with good birth 939: 1 
g. invents a cause for giving 939: Ξ 


g- is flower of justice 938:1 


g. should never exceed 
means g38:11 
what virtue beyond g. 938: 8 


Generous: be g., yet not too 


ree 939: § 
easier to be g. than just te 2 
g. mind least regards money 930: 4 
g. minds are all of kin 939: 8 
g. toa fault 939: 2 
g. while he rests secure 939: 8 
not g., it’s your disease 939: 2 
nothing g. if not just 938210 


of strong arm g. have no 
need eee) 2 2387210 


one cannot be too g. - 939:10 
truly g. is truly wise . 939:7 
Génie, c’est la patience . 939515 
Genii: boni et mali Ὁ. 66: 3 
g. somecunes drop swords γι 
Genio loci ...... 986 :12 
indulge w «| ........ 941: 7 
Οοηΐυδ hostess Sick 939 

adversity reveals g. 941: 2 


ain't got πὸ g., just talent 941314 
fortune rarely companion 

of g. Q4l: 2 
g. beats gunpowder hollow o41: 3 
g. can never be quite still 941: 4 
crooked roads are of g. 940:10 
do nothing against one’s g. 159: 7 


΄ 


doing the impossible is g. Ο941:12 
eccentricities of g. 940: 9 
evil g. : 940:12 
for κ. renown endures 941: 9 
g. and talent O4t212 942: 6 
ἃ. bexins, labor finishes Q42: 3 
Κ.. capacity for taking pains o40: ς 
Κ.. capacity of evading work 940: 2 


g. chastised grows in au- 

thority : 
g. creates without effort 941:12 
g., faculty of having faith o40: 7 
g. father of a heavenls line 939:16 
g. fostered by industry 020:16 
g. hid under rough exterior 82: 3 


g. hides its barrel-organ 9.42: 5 
g. in own country like gald 

in mine . 1gol: 7 
g. inferior to co kmaid | agi: ς 
g. isa gift of the gods 941716 
g. is a vagabond 940: 6 
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GENOA 


Genius, ΒΕΑΨΕΕ 


g. is its own end ........ φ41:1:ς 
g. is no snob ............ g40: 8 
g. is patience www wee. 39:15 
g. is talent of dead men 942: 1 
g.. knowing use of tools ..940: 3 
g., knows his business 939:14 
g. loci. ..986:12 


g. mainly affair of energy 939: ε 
g. makes no mistakes σ᾿ 941: 
g. never makes a man rich 941: : 
g. of the uate 986:12 
ἃ. often hidden in obscurity 941: 8 
g. one per cent inspiration 939:16 
Ξ. .. perseverance in disguise 939:12 
, power to be a boys! will 939:13 
εἰ power to labor hetter 940: 1 


g. production of enterprise 700:17 
g. punished, fame exalted 941:10 
ἃ. survives; all else dies 941: 9 
g. without ‘education like 
silver in mine 940:13 
ive your g. a chance ..931: 7 
unger 1s handmaid of g. 941: 2 
memory of g. is immortal 941: 9 
men of g. are like eagles .941:14 
men of g. chemicals ..... 940: 4 
men of g. labor because 
they excel 2. O4ti 
my better g., welcome .940:12 
never g. without madness 940: 9 
no g. without industry 939:16 
public forgives everything 
_ but g. 941:1} 
since when was g. respecta- 
ble 940111 
without taste, g. only folly 940:13 
Genoa: women without 
shame 1257: § 


Gens de bon sens notre avis 47:14 
Genteel: no dancing bear 


was so Κ΄. 239: 9 
one of the shabby g. 942: 1 
Gentes quasi stilla situlae 1659: 4 
lactentur et exultent g. 1659: 5 
quare fremuerunt g. LEUIT! 4 
ΘΥΠΗΠ ΡΨ ΟΝ .942 
g., artihetal vulgarity 942: 9 
g- gets you nothing at mar- 

ket 942: 7 
g. is ancient riches . .942: 8 
g. without amu beggary 942:12 
g. without wealth staggers 942:12 
nothing so vulgar as g. . . .942: 9 
shabby g. 942:10 
who cares for comfort when 

ᾳ. is consarned 943-12 
Gentle: as g. as ewe, faukon. 

lamb -O45i08 
be g. now we are ‘gentle. 

men sisi 942:14 
g. is that g. docs . 9423214 
g. thou art, and therefore 

to be won 2592: 6 


he is g. that doth g. deeds 942:14 
to be g. is to be pyincivie 46: 6 
Gentleman ....... 


g. never is 943:12 
be a g., storm a town . 943: 6 
dunghill g. -94§: 3 


duty as g. never ‘interferes 945:10 


education begins a g. . 944112 
every other inch a g. : 8 
fine old pou π hes 696: 4 
se he does like 
g. 942:14 
first true g. that breathed 942:14 
gentle deeds make ag. ....042:14 
g. and sc 4 Q4GI 7 
s. applied to to behavi 943: § 


g. because kind and ‘affable 042:14 
g. eats & la mode 943: 
ε. from his skin out ...... 945: 
εἴ ἐρεπεῖνε by your man- 


a ee ry 


943: § 
κ. “μα the black pantaloons 944: 


g. incapable of telling lie . 944: 
8. is made like an orator 944:52 
zg. io not in your 220:12 
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g. set naught by riches 9433: 2 
g. travel, but dwell at home 944: 9 
gentlemen's gq. 2076: 2 
morning g. both aab9: 7 
nature's g. 945: 9 
you g.'s g. are so hasty 944: 4 
Gentieness .............. 945 
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Gentleman, continued 


g. makes no noise ........ 943: 11 
g. may make a king ..... 045: 1 
g. need net he hright 943: 3 
g. never looks out of window 943:13 
ἃ. never more in pocket 
than on hack 944: 9 
Ε.-. never rude unintention- 
ally cea 043:13 
ξ. of ‘the first head 945: 3 
g. ri sooner than 
patche 043115 
Rg. sacrifices all to honor 943:10 
g. seen by trial of virtue 943: 6 
g. spoiled in the breeding 943:14 
g. who lives ill monster 945: 4 
g. will do like a g. 942:13 
& 


. without money, pudding 


without suet 945: 2 
8: written legibly on brow 944: 2 
10d Almighty’s zg. 944: 6 
good humor, = prudence 

make g. ον 944it0 
king cannot make a g. . 945: 1 
little g. in black velvet 944: 7 


manners and money make 

g. : QO44:10 
nature, not rank makes g. 943: 8 
no g. weighs more than 200 765:17 
no g. who loveth not a dog 943: 7 
no g. will ask a favor 782:16 
not descent or birth makes 


R. ᾿ 943: 
not gay coat that makes x. 0944: 
once a g. always a g. 044: 
only God can make a gq. 943: 
Prince of darkness is a g. 568: 
southern g., ride, drink 943: 


three gencravions to make g. 045: 
truthfulness hecomes the g. 2385: 
tyrant and no ag. 944: 
what’s a g. but his pleasure 943: 
when you've said g., you've 
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said all : . 944: 
who was then the αὶ 944:} 
Gentlemen: all Cornish g. 

cousins : 424: 
consent of conditions make 

κ. Ων 943: § 
Κ. are vet.ison in heaven 945: § 


ξ.. cream of the common 4§1:11 
g. of three outs 944:1τ| 


g. accomplishes more than 
violence 946: 
g. blunts sharpest sword 946: 
g. brings victory 946: 
g.. frugality, humility 
ἔξ is the better part 
et g. my enforcement be 
power ἐν g. we dream not of 946: 
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rather 7 8 . than rigor . 946: 
with g. fracture repaired 946: 
your g. shall force more 
than your force . 946: 3 
Gentler ¢ mulberries, 
dove 94ς:1} 
to become g.. grow οἷ. .946: § 
Gentleat will override the 
strongest . 946: 6 
Gentlewomap spoiled = in 
king 943514 
Gentry will not “buy bushel 
corn 942: 7 
Genu sura proprius 2047: 7 
Genua: omnia g. fluent 
aquis 1... 26701 2 
Genuinum frangere eT ee 4$7:15 
us ferratile  o...... 1888: 7 
g. ivritabile vatum ....... 1819: 3 
non g. virum ornat ........ 62: 7 
qui 4. jactat suum oe O88 7 
Geology, ethnology, what 
MOC voice cevcersse. M048: 4 


GIFT 


ave we .- 


- πῶς ore re ὧν 


Geometrician: God is 9 ἃ 5. .976: 2 
Geometry: no royal road to 668: 3 
GOOgs e252. iieepaerses 946 
King τ. able to read that 1664: 


€ 
let G. do it agh: & 
Saint G., ever on horseback 946: 7 
Saint G. he was for Ene- 
6 
1 


lane 692: 93 71271 


Saint G. to horrow 947: 
George Dandin: vous lavez 

voulu 652: 9 
George-a-Green: as good as 

Gs. 90:3: 8 
German: all G. knows is 

what he’s told 946: 3 
G. fury 017: 8 
G. grinds corn on hatchet 947 :10 
G.’s wit in his fingers 917: 9 
he drinks wine like a G. 2517: 9 
Germane to the matter 209: ς 
Germany and the Ger- 

MANS ......«οὐὐννννν 947 
G. is my spiritual home ας: 7 
G. over all the world 917: 4 
let us set (Σ in the saddle 947: 2 
wall all G with brass 947: 6 
es pendesnt linguis 4277: 6 
Get: Tg. you, Steve 2406114 
g. what you can, what you 

g. hold 926: 3 
pains to g., care to keep O17 117 


to g. is benefit of fortune g48: 2 
Gets: them er hez, g. QI IS 
what he g. he g. out of tire 947:14 
Getters: after great αὶ. 

spenders O47 it 
he will have need οὗ κα. 

and keepers 938: ς 
Getting 1s got by xg. 947:12 
g. mach, keeping more OST ITS 


pain in g., care in keeping 947517 


Gettings: stoop to petty wg. 2036, 2 
Gewgaws dragging me to hell 027: 8 
Gewonnen: wie g., 50 zer- 

ronnen Qg2h: 1 
Ghost .......... vee eee 948 
grim-grinning ©  ..... gy8:82 
has the g. walked . 9t8:t3 
man giveth up the κα. SOE 
net the g of a chance 94%: 9 
that affable famuluar g. ogs:t2 
to give up the a. Q4R τιν 
Ghosts do fear no laws 948.14 


g. fear men more than men 


κε. git 
g. never speak till «τοῖς te gh: ὁ 
g., outward sign of tnward 

fear 948: 7 
to wreatlie with ge. 43: 8 
Giant named of Despair §53:16 
G. Vanity urged GG. Energy 949°! 
ἃ. will starve with what 

surfeits dwarf 949 
kill the g., your disdain 949: 3 
owner was Οὐ, Despair 949: 1 
Giants commonly the real 

dwarfs 949: 4 
g. famous from beginning 949: 3 
g. in the earth in ee 

days 049: 3 

. the sons of Anak — 949: « 
Giblet: set. hare’s head 

against goose αὶ. 1077: 9 
Giddy as a gonse 641: 8 
g. thinks world turns 673: z 


Giff gaff was a good fellow 2400: 
GIG ........ 949 
gecepichie is a g. to all . 952: 9 
all man has is really a @. 988: 7 
as free of g.as πλὴν οὗ eye οι :10 
-U35S: 2 
6 
3 
§ 
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born with g. of laughter 
bought is cheaper than a α΄. 953: 
cannot take back a g. ..9s8: 
deadly g. of Minerva gga: § 
drive a g. without gimblet 950:13 
eat the g. and break the 

dish a ey eee | 
enhance g. with word« |. .955: 2 


every good g. is from above ΚΙ: 
every man has his g. 1278: I 


GIFTIE 


a 


Gift, continued 


fatal gw. of beauty ........ 136: 6 
fragile g. is beauty ......1g1: 2 
g. blindeth the wise ...... 9st: 2 
g. destroycth the heart .. gsi: 2 
g. expected is paid not given 956: 8 
g. goes on donkey, returns 

on camel ... .. . ... 958: 
g. has its value from giver yss: 
K. in secret pacifies anger 954: 
(. 15. a precious stone ... 954: 
g. lost unless remembered 954 
gx. of the Cyclops 952 
g. of the gab .. 922 
g. though small, is welcome 952: 
F- worthy of Apollo ..... 952 
ndian g. δος ἀρ φῇ ΩΣ ὁ ος8: 
man’s 8. makes room for 

him 


many a g., many a love 
measure thy g. by getting 
no good thing to refuse g. 
nothing freer than a g. 

one g. recovers many losses 959: 
return g. for g. es δὲ 

thou shalt take no g. 

throw no g. at giver’s head 
unasked g. twice welcume 
unwelcome is g. held long 
who gives me little g. would 


have me live 952: 1 
with g. good will important 955: Δ 
wouldn't have it as ag. οξι: 4 

Giftie: wad sume power g. 
Kie 4 2065: 6 
Gifts: all other g. not worth 

gooseberry 2643: 8 
bestows g. as broom yields 

honey Q5t: 1 
by g. gods are taken captive 951: 9 
court badly misers with g. 985: § 
death alone has no love for 

Kt. . 951: 9 
every one loves κα. 952: 9 
gw. are like hooks 952:12 
g. hexutle men's minds 951: 8 
g. blind eyes of the judge gs1: 9 
a break rocks Q50: ς 
vw. come from above 51:1 
x. enslave bluff admirals g5t: 9 
g. enter without knocking 9s0:14 
g. from enemies dangerous 955: 1 
g. lose value when giver 

boasts 953: ἃ 
ἃ. made ucceptable by giver 9§2:11 
g. make begaars bold OST: § 
Κ. make way fur worst per- 

Ons ; οςς: 6 
gv. move the gods gsi: 9 
- of a foe are no g. 955: 1 
gz. of bad bring no good = ggo:ts 
x. of the pods Qsisyt 
«. persuade dread kings . 951: 9 
gy. scorned when givers de- 
spised 1. O68! 2 
gods accept not g. of rascal 953: 5 
great « for great men gso: 


he acquires honor who gives 


§2:10 


ἅ. ; 9 
his w. are armed with hooks 952:12 


keep g. ready to return 531: 8 
no love that g. will not mas- 

ter 988: 3 
nothing more sordid than g. g9s2:12 
persuade him with g. ι781:13 
receive g., lose liberty 954:10 


rich g. wax poor when 


givers unkind : 955: 2 
she that takes 4 selln self asgst0 
small g. make friends . gsa:t 
unneeded g. are bribes .. 953: 4 
win her with q. 2594: 4 

Gigantes erant super terram 949: 3 
Gigmania, respectability 1963: 3 
Gilbert, the Filbert 1704: 9 
Gilderoy: higher than G.’s 

ite. ΤΊ ως Τ140:1} 
Gilding: lesa g., more carv: 

ne s7o: 8 
Gilead: no balm in G. ειδ 4 
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Giles: Saint G., his bowl 1067:13 

Gill, see Jill 

Gilt is on our knocker 

Gin: he that made first g. 
should handsell 

Ginger ’neath the tail 

Gingerbread: knight of g. 959: 


761: 


6 

1 

ὶ 5 

take gilt off «.., ...... 959: 4 
Giorno: quel g. pit non vi 

7 

7 


leggemmo avante ..... 1938 
Giovane: se il g. sapesse .42: 
Giovinezza, primavera di 

bellezza etek ginal, 2661:14 
Girdle 959 


bring heads under his g. 


: 6 
g. shows who wearer is ....367: § 
ὁ has given up his g. ....960: 5 
knows how to turn g. ..... γι: ς 
loosed her yg. . _.......... 24: 4 
no wisdom τῶν the g. ..οόο: 2 
pray God my g. break ... 960: 1 
put a g. round the world .g60: 4 
she gave him the dainty g. 324: 4 
that g. will not gird me .. 960: 3 
unblest until put on Κ᾿. .. 960: 1 
Girdle-money: given for g. 1614: 2 
Girds: by fits and g. .... 8258: 5 
GION νυν νου νον τς 9 
be a good g., have good time οος: 7 
beautiful y. well dowered 134: 8 
every g. likes to be flirted 834: 2 
g- has flowers only twice 2507: 4 
g. I left behind me 961: 8 
g. is a g., and fun is fun 960:10 
g. 18 mother to the woman 339: 9 
g. of seventeen ἃ woman 961: 5 
g. who is bespectacled . 961: 3 
give the little g. a hand 1063:11 


heaven protects working g. 961: 6 
I want a g. just like the g. 961: 1 
it’s my old g. that advises 1094: 4 
let g. attend to spinning 960: 6 
little g. had a little curl 960:52 
little g., you look so small 369: 3 
look other way when g. 

snules : . 2292: 
only one g. in world for me 961: 


poor little Ritz g. . 961: 
such a golden α... .... g6t: 
untoward g., good woma 337 
woman of good family 

bears x. 


Girl-graduates: sweet τ. . 
Girls: boys hhke g. expen- 

sive-looking 
dear to g. is their beauty 
g. learn before alphabet 
K. sooner women than boys 


men . 961: ς 
g. that whistle, hens that 
crow 25905: 5 


im your g. again be courted 341: 2 
little g. should be seen 1SO3:11 
men seldom make passes at 


g. who wear glasses .. οὔτ: 3 
other towns, other g. 1233:10 
poor g. who had gone 

wrong : , 2647: 6 
strongest charm of ag. is 

innocence .. 960: 8 
thousand g. do not charm 

me oA 1478: 1 
wanton g. swing loins ... 2444:11 
what are little g. made of 228:13 


Give: all strive to g. to rich 1089:12 
better to g. than take ....9§7:15 
consider to whom you ‘ ..950: 
continually g., continually 

ANG ede he .. ..958: 
do not wy. like cackling hen 953: 
g. a thing and take a thing 958: 
g. and be blessed a QPS 
g. and it shall be given 


ω 


unto you . .. . ... gs8: 7 
g. and spend, God will send 958: 4 
g. and take . .. 189: § 
g. and take fair .. ...... 957515 
g. as good as be Liings (ἐς: 4 
g. him one. lend him an- 

other ...... ce ceseees OBO! 8 


Nes mm OH 


4 


a 


Giver: all friends to g. 


Gives oft who g. what oft 


GIVING 2763 


Give, continued 


g. 1s good girl, take bad = 957:15 
g- mutton and beat with spit 956: 1 
gy. often when gift well 

placed cre .. 9§0: 2 
g. to poor, treasure in 

eaven....... ...958: 8 
g. to unworthy, lose doubly 950: 1 
g. whut you have hae δ4: 6 
let him who exhorts others 

to g. g. of his own ..1870: 7 


Bee eee hy . 987: 2 
some men g. of meanness .952: 8 
they g. that they may ask 9s52:12 
they that g. ever welcome 952: 9 
to g. is business of rich 951: 8 
to g. is honor, to ask grief 954: 6 
to g. more cost than to take 957: 6 
to g. requires judgment . gs0: 3 
‘twas all he had to g. 949: 6 
weigh not what you g. ... 952: 7 
what shall I g.; what not g. 952: 6 
what you g. away only 

wealth _.. : 959: 2 
whatever you g., g. quick- 

ly . : ος 986: 3 
when you g., g. not by 

halves 53: 2 


Given: all you can hold in 


dead hand is what you 

have g. away - 2 
g. shines, received is rusty 4 
g. to wretched, g. to fortune gs59: 1 
g. today, taken tomorrow 938: ἃ 
not g. what is extorted 6 
nothing so dear as that g. 6 
unto him that hath shall be 

g. . t08Q9:12 
what can be g. can be taken 958: 
whatever I have g. I possess 959: 

54: 

God loveth a cheerful g. ἈΞ Β 
Indian g. 
let your doors he wide to g. 
look at given, also at g. 
we do not quite forgive a g. 
will, not gift, makes g. 
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refused 950:12 
he g. by halves who hesi- 

tates : 956: 
he g. too late who is asked 954 


he g. twice that g. in trice 
he g. twice who g. quickly 
he that g. all denies all 
he that g. to be seen 83: 
he that g. to grateful 1025: 
more he g., the more he has gs8: 
them ez g.. lives ‘ 
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what he has he g. 950: 3 
who g. does good deed 957: 6 
who g. to all. denies all 950: 9 
Giving: always g. invites 

robbery . 984: 7 
by g. comes forgiving 9S2:10 
g. and keeping require 

brains . ee: <2 987: 3 
g. and receiving . . 917: 2-18 
ᾷ. and taking . OS7:12 φεῦ: 3 
g. calls for genius 960: 3 
g. 18 dead. restoring sick 954:11 
g. is fishing ts ἢ 9S2ila 
g. is small, reproaching 

Treat - 949° 9 
g. 


is true enlightenment 954:12 

ge. quickly 986: 2-957: 1 

@. superior to receiving V57: 5 

. to poor enriches store 53:10 
in g. and taking easy mis- 

taking OS7it2 

in g., keep near to yourself yso: a 


Indian αὶ as8: 
no end to g. . 980: 
no restraint in g. another's 

5 . .9583 4 
not in g. vein today  OSgiar 
sovereign good is ἴθ δ. 947: ἃ 


spare from ἃ. for God's sake οδοῖϊο 


2764 GIZZARD 

Glezard oo... eee eee 961 
grep: of the g. g61:14 
e frets his g. .. ...... 961: 9 


my wife has something in 


NOG We . . Sees sees 961 :10 
she warms my κ. do.  νν, O61 :11 
stick in your gizzard 561 15 


Glaciem: scindere | ar eee 1211: 

Glad as fowl of fair day . 1071: 4 
it takes two to he g. ...... 127 

Gladiator: wounded g. for- 


swears fighting ...... 2646 :10 
Gladio: in g. occiderit ...1968: 5 
Gladium: ne puero g. ....337): 3 
non veni pacem mittere, 

fo a ee eee 226s: 3 

qui eerepentet g.. gladio 

peribun eee ee 2265: 3 
Gladius: ΟΝ litus g. .22164:12 


Gladness of rad ΕΣ when 
she’s 


I 
Glance gave me Italian g. ..734: 1 
Glances: stolen g. sweeter “B94: 3 
Glasgow bodies 2044: 4 


Glass: broken g. can't ‘be 
hurt . {9484ς:12 
devil's behind the 4. 1585: 9 
g. and maid ever in danger 1586: 4 


a fashion, mould of form 702.:18 
loves g. without G. τος: 

look in g.. not in house ις8ὃς: 1. 
not her g. but you flatters 1586: 1 


see through g. darkly .. 2106: ς 
our g. will tell you τς: 
lasses: in g. of thine eyes 735: 9 
more drowned in g. than 
εἶνε. . .......Ψ 636: 9 
toss off your g. . ..... 634: 2 
Gleaning before cart. .334: ς 
Gleichheit macht Freund- 
lichkeit 2 ....Ψ.. 914210 
Glenarvon by Caro Lamb . .487: 6 
Glitters: all not gold that g. 990:13 


Globaloney: global thinking 118: 6 
Glotre: aucun chemin de 


fleurs 4 la g. ........ 962:15 
Gloom: no funeral g. ...... 422: 7 
Gloria: animo dat g. vires ..962:16 


ardua per praeceps g. vadit 
MEE .. ..... 962:15 
brevis g. ab bominibus ‘datur 963: ὗ 
date mihi g. vires 962:1 
g. tn altissimis Deo . 
ΗΕ. umbra virtutis est ....7§2:10 
. vana floerece, y no grana 963: 7 


ignominia fit superbi g. ....94:34 
indecens est stulto 5. .. .τ163:12 
inmensum g. calcar habet gG6a:13 
merces mihi g. detur . .«962:14 
no dederis macalum in E. 

tua ᾿ .1160::82 
omnia in g. Dei ἐδεῖϊε. (δός: 3 


quam cito transit g. mundi 963: § 


rapid transit g. mundi ..963: § 
sic transit 6. mundi ..... 963: : 
sine g. si sine periculo ..404: 2 


trahit constrictos g. curru 96a: ς 
Gloriae:> difficilis g. custodia 


est . 
Gloriam aaplentes ‘posside- 
bunt .. 868: 1 
Gloriari non est meum |. 
Glories afar shine bright . 963: 9 
Glorious in his appare 
GIOPY ai ici sect isas ioe Ie 


all men are fond of g. .743:13 
ancestral s. lamp ..... 64: § 
been in g. twenty ..- G63: 4 
desire o κ΄. last railty . 788: § 
do all to the g. of God . . 66s: 


3 
from blood build rainbow g. οὔ: το 
gained x without bribes . 963: 1 
give me for my reward 962:14 
g. and Reece serve an goads 963:13 
8. and rest cannot live in 

same house ,Φ62:12 
Ε. comes from daring to be- 
ΝΗ ... ee ee ee mgr: 9 


Glicklichen — schlagt keine 
t 
Glutton: better fill belly of ε. ge to 


ad ", comtinued 
ollows virtue as shadow 961 :14 
. gives me strength . 962:16 
g. in excess frangcht with 
peril . 1081:12 
g. is worthy to he followed 963: 9 
g.. jest, riddle of the world 1509: 2 
g. leads the way. .962: 8 
ξ. lights soldier's tomb “21589: 4 
g., most unprofitable coin 962:12 
ΕΞ. no compensation for 
belly-ache ..... 963: 6 
g. of great men measured 96a: 7 
g. of man is as the grass 962: 9 
9 of men is pared cigs 963: 6 
- possesses a mi hty spur 962:13 


᾿ to God in the highest 073:14 
go where g. waits tsa Sone 3 
going into g. ..- 963: 4 
greatest g. of free-born _. B88: 12 
greedy of g. . .. 962:82 
hasty g. gnes out ‘in snuff 962: 2 
how difficult to retain g.  .962:18 
how swiftly passes g. of 

world .... 963: ς 
love of g. drags all .... 962: ς 
military g., rainbow ..... 962:10 


mine eyes have seen the @. 1022: 3 
nearest way tog., be ..... 963: 2 
no g. without danger . .. 404: 2 
no path of flowers to g. ... 962:15 
not for money, but for g. pele 6 
nothing so expensive as g. 

nothing to g. of i δεῖ: is 
Old G. 825: 8 
on g.’s ladder scale heaven 961313 
one g. of sun, another of 


207: 1 

paths of g. lead but to 
grave ; 1026: 8 
please men not lowest g. 962: 4 


scorn false g., possess true 963: 3 
seldom comes g. till man 

dead o62:11 
short 15 g. given by man οὔ: 5 
steep 15 the road to κα. 96a:15 
sudden g. soon dies out 962: 2 
to he beaten by better man 


is kind of g. 964:18 
to search own g. is not g. 962:17 
to the dead. g. too late Q6a:tt 
to them that flee no g. 2331: ἐμ 
uncertain g. of April day Bo: 
vain a flowers without 

gral 963: 7 
what perile I undergo to : 

win κα. : ς2:1 
what price g. now .. 963: 3 
Gloucestershire: sure as God 
a τ ΜΝ 

ougloute: eg. a : 

Glove ... 3 er ee 963 


cast aside like worn-out g. 963:12 
clean g. may hide soiled hand 79: 3 


find g. bay never lost .. 803: 4 
fit like ag. ...... ...... 964: 1 
hand Ηϑρέν) Pe Renee a er ene 1063: 6 
I cast to thee my g. .... 96 sic 
iron hand in velvet g. ....105 
Gloves: handle without g. 963: ‘ 
worked with kid κα. 963:11 
Glick: ἘΜῈ G. ermatten 

endlich 1071: ς 


das G. aber ist ein Weib 1070:11 
das G. hat Fligel $071: § 
das G. hilft den Kithnen ..878: 9 
G. ist Geber und Nehmer 870: 

G. muss der Mensch haben 1490: g 


und Glas, wie bald 

bricht das... 874: 3 
gross G., gross Gefahr ... 1073: 9 
zu viel G. ist Unglick 875111 


2:13 


ever at another's cost 663: 6 
gn. for eanstiw‘ij (wt 187: 4 
g. fer two nights no sleep 96s: ὲ 
g. is never generotis ...... - 96 a 

books 


g. oe e Be Seer eneves 


Glutton, 


Goat 


GOBERNADOR 


continued ᾿ 
g. that may no more sighs 9646295 


. young, beggar old 968: 7 
e who distinguishes savor 
of food, never a g. 965: 8 


learned g. forgets learning 964: 
no sin to be a g. of books 
two hungry meals make 

third g. .. .964: 
voracious literary 5... ἐν 964: 
while commending beans, ᾿ς 

am at heart g. . 209:15 
who hastens g. chokes hia 65: 6 


Gluttony ................ 


from g. come sudden deaths 966: 

g. beheaded John the ΒΆΡΕΙΝ 964: is 
g. breeds ferocity . 964: 13 
ΑΕ. closed Paradise ... 964: 

R.. drink, kill great many 966: 3 
K., full of cursedness 964:16 
g. is a fine art . ..965: 3 
g. is an abomination | . . 965: 5 
g. is the sin of England . 698: 2 
g. kills more than sword 965:10 
f. the belly’s friend . ob4:t! 
ote cormeraunt of g. 965: 4 
ingenious is g. 963: 3 
swinish g. crams his feeder 965: 1 
what g. to have whole boars 6611 17 


Gnat for every Nimrod 103 


not worth a g. 2645: : 
strain at g., swallow camel 966: 6 


ae are unnoted ΟΝ st: 6 


cites go back than go 


ahead badly moins 9 
hetter to go than to send = 206 3::11 
do not say go, but gaw 967 :10 


do not say go, but go thy- 

se 2063:11 
further ye go. further be- 

hind .1999:10 
go. and do thou likewise = 5 38:14 
xo here away, go there away 967: 4 
go softly, go safely 2441: § 
go while the going 1s good 967: 3 
he'll neither go nor stay 610: 4 
I am going to go it .. 966: 7 
I say go and he goeth 108: 9 
I will go where you want 

me to go, dear Lord = 1709: 3 
if you'd have it done, go 306 5:1} 
must you stay, can't you go s88: 8 
slowly, softly, if go far 306: 1 
stand not upon the order of 

your going, but go at 

once 967: 7 
to go farther and fare worse 967: 1 
what a rum go everything 

is 1402: 2 
where do we go from here 966:1t1 
whither thou ξὐενῖ, I will 


πο πον ας; wo we 1428: 4 
ΔΙ ass eesti τορι ρων 967 
aim the sky, g. ἃ star . . 10%: 6 
consider your g. νον, 967:}4 
8. beginning point 144: 3 
g. for every | man is death g§103 4 
thie must the κα. 967513 


we hasten to a common Α΄. 410: 4 
winning of g. crowns race gee Ἕ 
contend not about g.’s beard pie 16 
even ἃ g. will hite a man 336: ti 
far from g. shall be ΓΝ 1022: i 
ἃ. gives a good milking 967: 

g. must browse where ticd 968: 

g. not revered for beard . 967: ιὃ 
ἔ with fine beard a Plato 131: 

ε 


t no rude g. be beneath 
your arms ........ 1084: 4 
Skyrian g. ..... 967:15 
to be the g. ........ 968: 4 
to get one's 8. ...... 968: 4 
Coats not sold at every fair οὔ»: 1 
Ἷ 


yet you sell kids ,. οὐδ: 
ἀὐδῆς: teach crowing, for 


Matera tay . 67g: ὁ 
ον ὦ ‘uns Ἢ git ΣΝ (348 79 
Gobernador iclacs veka 


ere ear ere et 968 
ail G. does is for the bext 969: 4 
all gods are but one (ἃ. 974: 
all things come from ἃ. .. 970: 


ask of G., not of rich ..... 100: 3 
assumes g.. affects nod ... .1691:14 
better G. than gold. ..... 9ο72::- 
better no opinion of ὦ. ..975: 1 
beware him whom 

marked . 9778 7 
beware man whose ε. is in 

the skies. .978: § 
but Bas Mae of G. there 


. Δ017:174 
by searching find out G. 975: 1 
call upon when under 

load Per 
certainly G. will furgive me [ΩΣ 
curse G. and die 
danger past, 


G. forgotten 419: 
deceive ἃ y., who can εν, 5411 
don't lie and cry G. help me 979: 
dunt wear image of ὦ. in 

rin 
each ot us as G. made us 151 
eternal G. is thy refuge . ee 
every man for himself, and 

G. for us all 2058:10 
every man was G. or devil 319: 2 
every one the image of G. 074: 2 
everything possible for G. 9ογ1: 9 
fear G. and take your own 


Ὁ: 


“ON Om Ow Ὁ 


part 2062: 3 
fear G., and your enemies 

will fear you 976: ς 
fear G., honour the King 976: 5 


fear G., keep his command: 


ments 976: ς 
fear of G. beginning of wis- 

dom 972: 2 
feared G. and eschewed evil 973: 2 
fool hath said there is no ὦ, 976: 7 
fur safety we trust in G. 969: 9 


from G. evil comes to man toua:it 
from thee, G., we spring 973: 8 
git up airly to take in G. 974: 7 
klery to G. in highest 9;1:14 
G all mercy is G. unjust = 978:17 
(i. alone brings punishment 4977: ς 
G. and doctor alike adure «ὃς 

G. and my right |. Coa: 9 
GG. be thy help QOQ:13 
G be with you till we meet 973:14 
GG. best known in not know: 


ing 975: 2 
G. bless us every ane 1Q4:13 
G brings all things to issue 982: ; 


G builds nest of blind bird 981: 
G. can abide no man wiser 969: : 
G. can make poor man 

knight Q71: 2 
G. can never be recuited 972: 8 
G. can send grace into ox’s 

atall ; 1018: 2 
G. can shave withont soap) ο71: 6 
Gs. cannot be for and against 973:12 
G. cannot undo what's done 543:14 
G. chooses sharp razor 971: 
G. clepeth folk to him 
G 


969 214 
. comes when we think 
him far 972: 9 
G. comes without a bell 972: 5 
G. complaina not . .... ..972: 4 
G.’s country —..... 433: 8 
G. created man in bis own 
image .1§12! 9 
G, decreed it otherwise . O78! 4 
G. delays but forgets not 968: 
G. does not measure τοῖς 
by inches 443: 3 
G. ever brings like to like ar 2 
G. favors the bold .... 212: 9 
+. finds way for unexpected 981: ὁ 
» first cause. ..408:113 
3. “first on ἤιε πα made 935:13 
G. iend, saints in 
ον .97a:16 
"psi the machine ..... 984: 6 


. gave blessing to peace 1766:11 
. gave increase ..... 979: 8 


God, continued 


gives cow, but not rope 979: 7 
G. gives days to fortunate 971: 7 
. gives every bird food . 


377: 3 

3. gives only self-help g80: 9 
G. gives wrath by weight 9γ4:τ| 
G. giveth life to man ....979: 1 
G. governs world wisely ..971: 7 
G. had his whips here ....972:10 
G. has a seal, truth ...... 238s: 3 
G. has feet of wool ...... 2417: 2 
G. has his own times .968: 6 
G. has written all the books 567: 9 
G. hath done his part ....972:14 
hath few iaende Neha 983: 9 


G. 
G. hath leaden feet, iron 
hands 9 
G. hath share in little house 1 189: 9 
G. hath sworn to lift on 
high 1195312 
G. heals: physician takes fee $95: 2 
G.’s help is nearer. Q72:11 
G. helps the badly clothed ‘981: 2 
G. helps the industrious .979: 7 
G. helps those who dare 879: I 
G. note those who help him 980: 3 
G. helps those who help 
themselves . 979: 4-980:14 
G. Με " those who rise 
.1994:13 
G. a held for my protector 978: 7 
G. in emacs with children 971:10 
G. in the ambry . 972513 
G. intervenes in great things 970:10 


G. is a geometriian ..... 976: 2 
G. is ἃ gooul man ...... 979: 3 
G. is a good paymaster . 974: 4 
G. ts a good worker ..... 90:10 
G. is above all... IIIQ/10 
G. is above our esteem ....975: 1 
G. is always at leisure ....971: 7 
G, is author, men players” 2627: 1 
G. is beneficent trustee .978 216 


(Ὁ. is brave hope, not excuse 976: 4 
G. is creator of the earth 979: 1 
G. is from the beginning ..979: 1 
G. is help of the helpless 074:13 
G. is in his heaven . .1726: 

1. is iustice . . 9782197 
Ε. is light never darkened 976: 1 
G. is love. .973: 7 
G. is mind, G. is infinite 489 : ς 
G. is πὸ botcher 972:12 
G. is ποῖ a cosmic bell-boy 971: 3 


G. is not a dupe. ...... 974: 7 
G. is on our side ........ 978: 
G. is our fortress ....... 977: 
G. is our refuge ......... 977: 


G. is spirst σι 973: 
G. is still ruler of heaven 1726: 
G. is thy law. thou mine 2586:1 
Gq. is truth, light his shadow 976: 
G. is very present help .977: 


G. is where he was ...... 974:3 
G. is with us)... ee 97831 
G. is within you ....... 978: 
G. knows the truth. 969:1 
G. lends hand to boldness 980: 
Gi. lends helping hand 979: 


looks tate into his book 968: 
loveth a cheerful giver 953: 
loveth happiness of 


metes justice in own time 368: 
. moderates all things to 

his pleasure. 
‘ ae in a mysterious 


G. 
G. 
G. 

humble .. .1t96: 1 
G. made bees, bees honey pe 8 
G. made the country 360: 3 
G. made white, G. made 

black .. 1673: § 
G. makes, tailor shapes . 2269 :10 
G. may forgive but never 

can : 2 
G. measures the cold to 

shorn sheep .......... 980: ts 
G. 
G 


Cr νον. ς5'ν»".εε"ενυ 


δι never em νι ϑλρ τὰ 518: 2 
. never sends mouth with- 
aes areat . eee eee eng 972 :10 


GOD 2765 


ood 


God, continued 


τ. no respecter of persons 970: 6 
G. of my idolatry . .. 1218: 3 
G. of things as they are 26:18:12 
G. on side of big battalions 983: 1 
.«. or something like him 971: 8 

. orders the disorderly ....972: 9 
pardons those who sin 972:10 
teeter craftsman .970:10 
pleased, I cannot be 
wretched ..........., 974:10 
pleased with adverbs 


SPAHR 


979: 2 
. protects fools, drunkards 969: 6 
. provides for him that 
trusts ............ .969: « 
reaches us ood things 979:12 
said. I am that I δ .970:11 
save the king uo πόλος εξ mae 9 


save the mark ......... 4 
sends cold after clothes ote 1 
sends corn, devil mars 

SAOK ee os es alee : 8 
sends every bird its food 9.1. ir 
sends meat, devil cooks 419: 2 
shall help us at the last 969:13 


° 


ARANDA AMAAAA PAP 


speed the plough ...... 1817310 
stavs long but strikes ..968: 6 
G. strikes not with both 
hands ................ 969: 7 
G. tempers the wind to 
shorn lamb 980:15 
G. turns things upside down 970: 8 
G. walks among pots .2619: 6 
G. who gives wound gives 
salve 969 :11 
G., who humbles the exalt- 
ed 1195:12 
G. who sees and hears 975: 2 
G., whose center everywhere 977: 6 
ἕ; whose thunder shakes 986: 7 
. will aid to upright life 1002: 3 
G. will provide ὁ ...... 971210 
G. willin 975: 4 
G. with his finger strikes . 969: 7 
G. works in moments ... 973:13 
G. writes straight . ... 969: 3 
granted few to comprehend 
977: § 


had I served G. as diligent- 

ly as T served my king 2078:11 
happy is man G. correcteth 973: 4 
hard is G. for man to master 98s: 3 
bave G. and have αἱ. . g7t: 1 
have G. by the toe τές εἰ 

cared ποῖ for G. or man 1237: 5 
he for G. only, she for G. 

in him 1520: 4 
he is a g. that helps a man 978::8 
he is poor whom G. hates 978:13 
he is rich whom G. loves 978:13 
he is well guarded whom G. 


guards . : 978:13 
he that loveth G. keepeth 


his law 969714 
hear G. ἃ, G. will hear you 969: 5 


honest noblest work of 

man . 1τς6:159 
I am as G. made me .. 078: ἃ 
I am becoming a g. ως 986.16 
I dressed him; G. cured . 1950:32 


I fear G., yet not afraid 976: ς 
if G. did not exist, neces- 

Sary to invent him 975: 
if G. for us, who against uS 977: 
if G. gives, devil can’t reave gso:11 
if G. kill, who can save . 917: 


il 
if not good g. nocd Ὡς vil 1004: 3 


if there be evils 976: 7 
impossibility to prove that 
, iB MOt ......{{ὐνννς oS 


in G. we trust ....:.. ως O77: 2 
in time comes he G. sends 972: : 
just are the ways of G O74: 
tittle for G. were whl dead 9 τς 


little tin on wheels ..... οϑεῖει 
sac thy G., a jealous G. . δεῖ): § 
nating she at kee ps G. gyri 1 

τον “Got w ean, - 
what be will . ..» 982: ὃ 


2766 GOD 


God, continned 
man is unjust, but G. is 

just ati ΘΝ, Sa SD 1288: 9 
man proposes, G. disposes 981: é 


man thinks. ἃ. decides ... 981: 6 
may G. forgive all who have 
vexed me ...... 867 :320 


may G. hear, and sin be deaf “ΕΟ: 12 
men have spoken well οἵ G. 971: 8 
mighty fortress is our G. 977: ! 
myself—and G. .. ....... 673: 9 
nature, fate, fortune, all G. 51): 9 
Nature’s G. . 
no house poor if G. steward O77: 8 
no leaf moves but G. wills 978:12 
no = can escape eyes of 


Pr ι- 


ee ae 


no man hath seen G. .. 
no one against G. save G. . .971:11 
no patron save G. alone 974: 6 
no respect of persons with 


a OT Re ar Ie 970: 6 

no strength but in G. ....769: 2 
not as we wanted, but as 

G. granted .. . 2509: 7 


not even G. can please all 1810:10 
not G. above gets all men’s 


love . ¥Brot10 
not G. by foot, but devil 
by tai : . 83:1]: 
nothing G. cannot effect ..971: 9 
nothing is void of G. ... 978: 1 
nealing without consent of 
Ssakeeeas iis οϑι: § 
oO G.. assist our side Age 983: 4 
obey "G. rather than men 1708: 3 
of all, most ancient is Ὄ 978° 9 
one cannot live without G. 978:1o 


only G. has medicine for all 978: 6 
over Ὁ. there is no Lord 969: 2 
please man that pleased G. 974:10 
powerful g. has fat priests 974:14 
praise G. from whom all 

blessings flow . .  ... 973:14 
pray G.. keep on knocking 979: 7 
put “the fear Tot G. into him 976: 5 
recognize G. from works 970: 1 
seat thyself on arms of G. 969: 1 
servant of G. has good mas- 

ter . 973: 4 
serve G. better than praying 972:15 


serve G. for money, serve 

devil -.. .. iw ee. 074:14 
set up buildings toG. .... §2:10 
so near is G. to man ὅς 8: 9 
speak to G. as if men listen- 

ing 1865: 8 
steep is path toward CG. . 970: 8 
a happens which pleases ΠΕ 

2: 


that which G. kills better 972: 3 
there is a G. within a a Lhe ες 
there is no g. but 6. 974: ἑ 
to be a G. is to help men 97 εἴ 
to G. nothing impossible 0971: 9 
to G. we owe fear and love 19: 


to the greater gi of G. 2: i 
to the unknown Ce. 6:12 
to whom G. gives task, ‘be 
gives wit —..... ae 


trust in the living G. .... 
turn to G ce, oe death 1955: 
we are on G."s side 

we must not make fool of G. a er 
we owe G. a deht 

we won't let G. help as 
well guided that 
ar γ. Commands 


gael What toe : 4 
$80: 14 

. guides 973: 9 
" comes 


gene τὴ 932: 2 
what G. does he does well O72: ἐμ 
what G. intended seek not 975: 1 
earl ΟἹ made he never 


what 1 bath G. ‘wrought . 
waters γὴ .s future, can't 
org paet που 974: 3 
whatever we see is G. ..978: : 
dawns, he dawns 
when G. loathes, men loathe 978:15 
where G. calls let us follow 978:14 


God, continued 


wie τι has ΠΝ, devil 


-351: 3 
wherever ἰὴ burnt offer- 
ings 974:14 
who knows G. ‘reverences | 
him .. 9978: 
who stands with Ὁ. G. 
stands with him. ... .969: 
whom G. aids need not 
worry . 977: 


whom G. aids no man can 


3 

8 

8 

hurt 977: 8 
whom τ: ‘hath “joined to- ἢ 
8 


gether ee thn he . 1833: 
whom G. helps none can 

hinder _...... 977: 
whom G. loves, his bitch | 


brings forth pigs .. .. 976: 3 
whom G. loves. house savory 970: 9 
whom man delights in, G. 

deli hts in too o78:11 
whose G. is their belly 165: 6 
wise man who invented G. 975: 3 


without G. without ought 971: 4 
worship G. merely from 
fear. Ape” 4% 2636: ς 
woundsof G. . ......... 2637: 2 
wrath of 974::} 
written with finger of G. 804: 9 
ye cannot serve G. and 
mammon 1407: 2 
yield to G. 978:14 
you can't fight G. ἘΠῊΝ 971:11 
oddam! moi γ᾽ δίπια: les 
Anglais 695: 1 
Goddess: by her gait one 
knows g. ον 696852018 
g. blind that stands ..... 870: 6 
g. of my idolatry ...... 1218: 3 
she moves ag. ...... 985: 1 
Godfather can give a name 1654: 2 


when child christened, 


every man g. .1670: 9 
Godlike erect, with honor 

clad . W161: 6 
Godliness with content .. 9 415: 7 

s: accept what the g. give 58¢: 6 
all have need of the ᾳ. .. 985: 6 
angels would be 4. ..... :12 


as flies to boys, we to g. οἷς. 13 
ask not if g. exist nan 975: 
be as δὲ ει knowing good and 

evi 1003: 4 
be not confident with gq. ‘ad- 


us labor 13 5 
do not erent all omnes δὲς: 


have dwelt in the woods 986:1 5 
have feet shod with wool 968: 
g. kill us for their sport . οϑς: 
g. of the greater clans .. 984: ¢ 
g. play hand-hall with us ‘38s: t 
g- see deeds of righteous .. 441: 
ε. seft henefits dear! ban ae 170: Δ 
should be wiser t ¢ — 969: a 
: throw money fa 


verse . 98s: 
beware [oats of the g. aaa. 
blame t . . 
easy for g. to abase man jas: 
even g. accepts bribes . 241: ; 
expedient there 5800} be 

ε΄. .... .  .. 985: 4 
fear first created . ...785: 9 
folly to upbrale: whom ε. 

esteem ....... ...... 86: 2 
food of the g. .... ..... qt: 9 
gallery eo ee 986 :17 
ἃ. alone immune from death 511:13 
g. and goddesses be with 

γου.... ... «νος . οϑς: 4 
ᾷ. are athirst . 984: 7 
g. are law unto themselves” 985: 13 
g. are mightier than men . 982: 5 
@- are my witness ..=««...-—s- 9 8G: 1 
g- are on side of raga ὑᾷρι 983: 7 
g. are pleased with Ogt: : 
ore ἐμῷ ine Ca ee eee 6: 
g. careful a great things 970: ap. 
g. demand o 
-. 
g. 
g. 


Pace Plana le a aes 3 
...068: 6 


GOLD 


Gods, continued 


he calls the g. to arms . g86:18 
he is to be feared who fears 

ee .. 984: 1 
he makes g. who prays to 

them ,1867:12 


in many a guise 'κ. | es 984: 9 
learn not to despise the g. 986:14 
leave the rest to the g. . .οὃς: § 
let no one find fault with g. 986: 9 
let the g. deade what is 

best .. .. 1867513 
little tin g. ‘on wheels . . OS4aitt 
look on me and fear the g. “1632: : 
muke a mock of the g. 086: 
man makes g. by dozens 
man not able to search out 


OBS: ἣν 


Α. O75: 1 
many meet ᾷ.. ‘but few salute 81: 3 
the g. hght on our side 983:12 

eo without the g. 984: a 
ee the knees of the gz. οὕς: ς 
otherwise decreed by the g. οὔτ: 5 
plain to be known are g. 985: 4 
pleasant to die if there be 


ἃ. :. οὗ .. 985: 4 
reverence the ΄. ον 986:14 
shake g. with laughter - 986:17 


short are the wavs of the g. 985 :12 
so many g., 50 many creeds 1 206:12 
surely moves might of g. 984: & 
that soon happens which g. 
wish g82: αὶ 
to g. all things ΝΣ 2.9792 9 
to win over g., ORG: 4 
walk with the g. 98s: 9 
we must obey the g. 984210 
what g. give must be en- 
dured 76B: 5 
what ne g. send we mortals 
οὔ: 9 
when εν do ill, why worship 986: 5 
when half- gods gO, g. arrive 984: 9 
who fights with g. endures 
not long ; 985: 1 
who hearkens to g., g. give 
ear 1867: 4 
who obeys g. gladly give 
ear 984:13 


whom g. care for are g. O8s:14 
whom g. honor mortals 
praise 984:12 


whom g. love dies young __ 525: 3 
meee g. by believing in 


98s: 4 
os ae g., but die like men ς11:138 
as ane g., another 
comes 966:14 
he who g. softly, @ safely 1083: 1 
Gugle-eyed asacodfish ςὈ02 730: 1 
ving: everything g. out 2196: 1 
no while g. is good 967: 3 
g. and coming make sood 
voyage ; 966: 
g. to the dogs . Gor: 


without g., no returning 966: 


9 
4 
stand not upon order of ᾳ. O67: 7 
9 
without g., you get nowhere 967: 6 


GOOG ........Ὁ.ννν νιν νννν 987 


all else but g. is naught 0987: 
all is not g. that glitters 990:13 


all men worship s. ΝῊ ha a 
almighty g. ΙΝ 2 
as good as g. He 8 
as one has g. one has brains 988: 7 


ass aden with g. storms 


fort 989: 4 

at ene of rainbow crock of 
1933: ὃ 
hoaghta®. brick... νι νι 11: 7 
by g. is the mind ‘tested 987: 6 
Noe to pore for g. .989: 7 
dream of g., wake hungry 109: 9 
eating g. makes thee happy 987: 3 

every just sentiment ab- 
sorbed ing. ... hae 
everyone strives for g. ..987: ἶ 

ane g. found fn filth ...... 33; 

fe proves gw iwi... 6 
fling g. with hands ...... agar: 7:1 
for enemy a bridge of g. 9 


GOOD 2767 


Gold, continued 
gaudy g. food for Midas .. 


990: 9 
giving g. for bronze ....,. ta1: 8 
g. and iron good to buy 

iron andg......... 1 
g. and diver pass all world 

OVER .νῸὔὕ εν Oe ee ee 1163:17 


&. as good as twenty orators 988: 8 
g. begets in brethren hate 990:11 
g. breaks gates of diamant ae 8 
g. chief cause of war. go:tr 
g. corrupts wedded brides 80: 8 


rules the world 
sent to keep fools in play 930: 

. sinks and leaves no trace gqo:10 
2568311 


5 Oo 
x 
Ate! 

αῷέὸ “ἢ  ~ 


. tested with fire 
. that buys health never 
ill-spent 
. walks through midst of 
sentinels . 987: 
g. weighs more than words 951: 
g.. what canst thou not do 987: 
g. will not buy everything 987: 
have q., be in fear ; 990: 
he had but little g. in Sere 5.7 
he selia his life for g. 
he that haa g. mey buy land oat: 
his κα. aici τυ s&8: 


2100: 


aA 


x. defiles frequent touch . 990: 9 
g. does civil wars create . 990:11 
g. does not rid agues ....31983: 6 
g. dust blinds all eyes ....987: 5 
g. from Enniue’s dung... .988:11 
g. from miser by digging 

sou Boo We ον . 989: 7 
. gives charm to ugliest ..989: § 
K. goes in at any gate . 988:13 
g. worse than formerly 617: 3 
g. has persuaded many men 

into evil .989: 8 
x. hath been ruin of many  ONo: 8 
g. in drossiest volume ..219: 8 
g. in physic is a cordial ..987: 4 
g. is but muck . . οὔδει 
g. is child of God | .990: § 
g. is deap- versuading orator o88: 8 
g. is for the mistress 1288: 7 
@. is key for every lock . 988:13 
K. is proved in the fire ....1196: 2 
Κ΄ is pure of rust εν 990: § 
g. is sinews of war ...... 2451: Δ 
K. is sovercign of all sover- 

eigns . 937: 7 
g. is substance makes vice 989: 8 
g. is tried by touchstone 987: 6 
g. is unseen tyrant 987: 7 
gz. makes foot stand sure 1081: 8 
g. makes honest man 11] man 989: 8 
g. may be bought too dear 988:10 
g&. melts at certain tempera- 

ture : 1984:156 
R. mine, g. spoon, g. cure .62: ἃ 
g. more beautiful than 

Apelles 990: 2 
g. more burdensome than 

gravel "Ἢ B79: 6 
g. more g. begets. 1615: 8 
g. more powerful than 

thunderbolt 987: 7 
g. most adorable of posses- 

sions οὔγ: 1 
g. most cowardly of metals g&: 8 
g. must be hammered .343: 3 
g. must be purifed in fire 9&9: 6 
ξ. never stays ΛΕΓΕ under: 

valued εἰς 989 
κ. of Toulouse... 988 
RK. 
K. 
4 
g 
g 
g 


wear ArPannuon 


if g. fill hall, no one can 
protect it : .. .¥QRRS 7 
if g. knew what g. is. .. 988: 9 


if g. eeu what shall iron 
if wails were adamant, : -. 
would take town 


1869 :36 
. 989: 7 


man better without g. .. .989: 8 
man prates, but g. speaks 1617: 2 
men dig in earth for g. .. .o89: 7 
more golden than g. 990: 6 
no g., no Holy Ghost O87: 2 


Gold, continued 


no g. witheut some dross 394: 1 
no lock will hold against 


ὌΡΗ CANS ens aos tie 988:13 
now ‘truly is age of g. 47:7 
old women’s g. is not ugly 989: 5 
pour g. on him, he’ll never 
thrive , .1492: 

pure g. dreads not fire... ae é 
purest g. most ductile ..988: 3 
saint-seducing g. ......... 990: 2 
she would eat xg. ..987: 3 
tell after own father 1609: 5 


that is g. that is worth g. 987: 8 


to gild refined g.. . ..... 718:13 
tongue no ores when g. 

speaks . 1617: 2 
ugly is beautiful adorned 

with g. . 989: ς 
what female heart can g. 

despise . 2563: 2 
what good g. to him that 

cares not for it 989: 3 
what nature wants, g. be- 

stows .990: I 


what use is g. in sanctuary 974:14 

what words won't do, g. will 988: 8 

when family has g., outsid- 
ers have scales 


990: 7 
when x. speaks, every 
tongue silent .. 988: 8 
when laden with g., beware 
of robbers 18s: ς 


when ship sinks, g. weighs 989: 2 
why is g. pale 987: 9 
win g. and wear g. 2528:12 
with g. men may heart grave 442: 8 
with g. they grease my 

hand 241232 


Gold-leaf prosperity. 80: 4 
Golde: nach G. πθταδεῖ; am 

G. hangt 26.40 «νον νος 987: 7 
Golden age ............ .. 47 
Golden mean .......... 1604: 2-7 
Golden Rule 201 3 
Goldfish: as much. privacy 


as g. 1889: 
Goldsmith: Nolly G., 2277: 
Gondolas: to Venice to see g. 885:1 
Gone: dead and κα. 504: 


get you g. dves not mean 

away 
he’s g. and forgot nothing 966:1 
T am g. for ever . 967: 
not Jost, but g. before g07: 
when g., the world’s g. too 514: 
Good 994 
all men are oe nee 997: 7 
all the g. nutty in age 998: 2 
all things oming in ἃ. 997: 9 
all things work together for 

g. Qg2:11 
amongst g. two men suffice 997:12 
as gods, knowing g. and 

evil 003: 4 
as g. as bread, gold, pie Sci 6-9 


8 
4 
2 
4 
a5 700 9 
I 
8 
4 
4 


ocoeovoerete Bees ee eee Be 


as g. as comedy, play ...... 994:13 
as g. as done. --993: § 
as er as ever trod neat’s 

eather... ... ..... 994:10 
as g. as ever twanged . .995: 1 
ἃ g. as ever water wet ἘΦ ἜΝ 
as ἃ. as gold ........ 156: 8 
as g. as g. bread ...... 994: 6 
as g. as my word 993: § 
as g. comes behind as be- 

Ole heed 1752: 4 
as g. first as last $3715 


as riseth g., so riseth blood 992: 3 
aye g. that are away... 4 
be g. and you will be happy Bo: 7 
be g. and you will lone- 

some ον 99S: 7 
be s- rather a clever - $65: 7 

g., sweet maid ..... 365: 7 
he g. with g., bad ath bed” 18: 4 


ὅτ ἃ ve: ὟΣ (ἃ 


being ς:2-ἰ1 
hetter fare hard with g. le 9 
better Lg afar than evil 

nea 3003: 1 
better a he κ. than ugly ..336: 7 


Good, continued 
by all that’s g. and glorious 992: 4 


can’t be g., but can do g. ..996: 2 
chastise g., they become 
better 1003: 2 


cleave to that which is g- 1004:11 


common g. . . 993: 3 
content to be obscurely 5. 17uQit4 
do g. by stealth and blush 541:10 


do g. in order to do evil 1003: 7 
do g. with discretion 


. 5311} 
doing g. δῆς - eahlen ee 995 :12-996:14 
doing g. is not our trade . 690:14 
doing g., serving God 996: 2 
do all the g. you can ...... 161: 1 


do all you can to be g. ... 995: 5 
do g. and throw it into sea 996: 4 


do g., g. shall return .. .. 996: 9 
do g. to receive gw. ...... 996: 5 
do g. while thou livest 995:14 


dont know g. till lost 994: 2 
end of g. beginning of woe 1002: 9 
end of g. is an evil 1005: 6 
enough of x. who has no ill 1002:12 
every one sets own g. first 2059: 1 
everything g. fur some- 

ing 2412: 3 
expect not g. who does evil soo2: 8 
fair enough if g. enough 135: 1 
few appear as g. as they are 907;11 


for g. and all GQ2i14 
from little g. to stark 
nought 1442: 8 


get x. things from yourself 993:13 


g alone is g. without name 103: 1 
g. and bad cannut be keyt 

apart 999: 4 
ΖΦ. and evil 1002" 2-105: 9 
g. and evil chiefly in the 

imagination 1002°14 
ἃ. and evil grow up to- 

gether 1904: 4 
g- and evil will have re- 

ward 1966; 4 
g. and quickly seldom meet 1683: 2 
g. are better made by 11] ιδιιθ 
g. ure g. in one way 92}: § 
8. are not contentious ΘΟ Σ 2 
g. are so harsh to clever 3465: 7 
g are those from whom to 

learn 387: ὃ 
g. are ung until they die 5260: ς 
g. at distance better than 

evil at hand 1003: 1 
g. but in their own alley 52: 5 
g. chosen for its own sake = g92: § 
g. comes at a crawl 1001: 6 
g., cenimunicated, mare 

abundant grows 998: 4 
g. die early, bad die late sto: 3 
g. die first $20: 
g. does not suceced evil τυροῦ: ὲ 
ἃ. enouch for me Qugi i 
g. enough is never cught) = yg3ito 


ἃ. esteemed more in absence 964: 2 
g. fare worse for the bad ss ioor: ὅ; 
g. finds g. 9y7: 

g. for back, bad for head 1001! Αἱ 
g. for something of g- 


nothing Ἐπ τ Qg2: 1 
ε for us to be here . 903i 4 
ther to the κα. .. 1ga8iit 
4 ate ta sin through love 
οἵ virtue 1006: & 
g. in parts, like egg . 994: 5 
g. is always a grecnhorn 9908: 


g. is enemy of the best 118: 
ἃ. is g.. but better is better 992: 
ᾷ. is g. doctor, had better «κος 10 
g. is he that goodly dath = 839: ὦ 


3 
ΚΦ. is beauty in practice . 139: 7 
3 


1835: 9 


g. is no g. unless spread 
g. is oft interred with their 
bones 1005: 3 
. is τὸ be sought out 1002: ἢ 
μὴ live long. had die early 1006: 8 
g. live longest vars 2 
g. long stayed for is @. οφὐοοτιξς 
g. moke for fersts of the g. 907513 
g. makes others Κ΄. ..... 998: 4 
g. man 90751-9909: 3 


2768 GOOD 


Goad, continued 


ἔ. mixes not with evil ....1002:13 
g. must merit God's care ..993: 9 
8. No g. but if it be spent 1007: 6 
g. o’er bad predominates 1000: 7 
ἃ. or evil done returns .1965: 2 
ἃ. reduced to misery re- 
foe to 5. ο........ 998: 8 
g. that causes g. deeds $42: 2 
g. ΠΑ! comes too late noth- 
.992:10 
ἃ. that I would do, I do not 1004: ς 
g. that men assume lives 
after them 1005: 3 
g. chings are difficult | ; $74:18 
g. to be affected in g. thing 992:11 
Κ. ‘6 be used, ill refused ιτιοοφ: 6 
gz. to the from the g. ..997:13 
g. you do ts not lost. . 096: 4 
frant to g., give to self 959: 1 
have as g. as you bring 955: 4 
he cannot be g. that knows 
not why he is g. 905: 3 
he is g. that failed never 992: 9 
he is g. that is EBSHEE than 
ποι... weve da 907:°S 
he is no Κ΄. 992: 6 


he that once is g. is ‘great 103g: 1 
he who does no g. does evil rv0s: 8 
highest g. at which all aim 993: 3 
how few know own g. 992:17 
how near to g. is fair £39: 7 
I love everything that's g. 993:12 
[ must be g. 998: § 
I understan and evil 1003: 4 
if g. looking, hey re not g. 2582: 1 
if g. thrive all thrive 997:12 
if not g., why then evil 100g: 1 
if you can’t be x., be care- 

ful 995: 8 
ignore g. that lies in grasp 994: 2 


it is easy to be g. .. 995: 6 
it is hard to he g. τοοοῦεῖ 
it was no g. - . 992: 6 
keep company with g. men 387: § 


know g. and do it not 994: 7 


lessen g. with worship 1006:16 
lesson of history is the g. 

of evil 1005: 6 
let me do 4. now O95 :14 


love g. touched up with evil rong: 1 
love men for g. we do them go6:13 


make g. athe. oe O9S:81 
making g. 993: 2 
man hath no more g. than 

he hath g. of _... 1835: 9 
man secks own g. at world's 

cost . 2064: 6 
many snares for the g. 2358: 4 
may the ¢. prevail 9901: 4 
men less sensitive to g. 

than to ill. -ttor: 7 
more of g. than had ες 999: 4 
much g. may it do him 904: 4 
never do g. to old man 45: 2 
never g. who is not obstinate 995: is 


never repent for doing g. 906:1 


no g. above a g. heart .. ἜΤ. ἢ 
no g. near at home $92: 2 
no man so g. but another 
asg. .997: 6 
no more κα. than nation can 
bear 992:16 
no one g. ‘unless ᾷ. to all 998: 8 
no quarrel between g. and 
had 1001587 
noblest question. what g. 
lo 904: 2 
nobody frightened into be- 
ing g. . 093: 4 


80085 2 

none 80 g. faults none . 909: 4 

none so g. that it’s g. to all 992: 6 
none that doeth g., not 

δῆδ᾽ 9 Jae Vater deat 410 

not enoug ‘to do g. perce 995:13 
not g. who speaks well of 

everyone ............80013 4 


Oe ee ee ener rewernneN Ge ee he ee eo —— 


Good, πον πὰ ; 
not thickness of stxpence 


between g. and evil ..1002:14 
nothing g. or bad but by 

comparison ᾿ . 1000: 2 
nothing out of place is g. 1002: 1 
nothing so g. as it seems 992: 8 
obliged to do what g. I can 995:14 
of g. is engendered κα. .997:13 
of g. things more common 

more commendable ..992:13 
one man as g. as another 705: 6 


only g. of the dear departed 520: 7 
opposite to every g. ..... 715: 3 
our g. brings our evil 1002: 9 
pay a price for being x. . 997: 8 
people who do g. do harm 996: 1 
place upon thy tongue 276: ἃ 
rare thing to do 990: 8 
rather he g. than ortunate 993: 8 
repeat that which is g. 993: 7 
return g. for evil 1003: & 
return g. for g. 1003: 8 
say not all fhe: gq. are ‘dead 997: 3 


say ποίβίμα x. or had of 


se : R63: ς 
search for the g. 1000! 3 
seek to be g., not great 2563: 6 
seek to know g. to imitate 1000: 4 
set g. against evil 1002 :17 
sit by κ΄, by ἃ. arise 388: 1 
slight thing to be g. accord- 


ing to law 1006: 


9 

so far, so g. ; 993: 1 

so g.. g. for nothing 992: 1 

40 g. no one could he better 998: 7 
80 g., pour rose-water on 

ἀνθ Ἰὰ 998: 7 

so much g. in worst of us 999: 4 


some g., some had, as sheep toot :t2 
some g., some middling tig: 7 
some g. things I do not love 993:11 
somehow g. will be goal of 

ΠῚ: : 2... £005: 7 


stay near the g. Sp. igre 387: 2! 
stupidly g 776:10 
that is g. ‘that doth us B- 993:14 
that was a g. one 993: ὁ 
ὑπ which is g. makes men 
993:14 
they ‘cannot make g. ..... 993: 2 
Κ. a Ἔ 995: 2 
ri be g. is noble 998: 9 


to chonse g. 15 to avoid evil reality 


to do g. dangerous folly 1005: 4 
to do g. never evil 1004 τὸ 
to g. alone record of past 

remains own 998: 2 
to Α΄. and evil equal bent = 1004: 1 


to g. nothing happens evil too4: ὃ 
to know g. one must know 

evil 1002: § 
to public g. private respects 


must yield ,. 1774110 
to tell g. from ο' 1 1003: ς 
ton g. is stark naught 092: 1 
ton g. to be true . 994: 3 


we often repent g. we nate 
done ioe 
what ts g. never ΤΙ 99 
what more provokes than 
doing κα. . 996: 1 
where it wonld do most g. 991: § 
wiser being g. than bad 416518 
withdraw not from g. things 666: 2 
you can’t make g. of bad τοσο: 5 
your ες people of the vil- 
1210: 7 
Genel beectiiria? Soules to 


Incal κα. aon: a 
g. hest security 339: 2 
Good. ἀρ kiss yourself g. «ἄβιιι 
Good-will of governed 

Agate τοῖς: δ 


Goodwin sands, et up stad 2092: 
Goodness ioe 
confidence in another’ 8g. 


eveteonoe er evevves 


ronf of one’s own «σοῦ: 6 
g. investment that never 
faile ........ Neca .1006:14 


GOOSE 


a 


Goodness, continued 


8. is inability to do wrong 1006: 9 
g. is not tied to greatness 1034: 1 
g. is scarce .. 997: 2 
g. is simple, badness mani- 

fold 999: 5 
g. is will to become good 1006: 9 
ἃ. lasts for many a day ..1006: 8 
ἃ. never annihilated .1006; ἃ 
Ε not felicity, but road 1006: 7 

. you may do this day . . 995:13 
hi hest g. like water .1006: § 
I find so much of g. still 999: 4 


if g. cannot mend, evil will 


not . ..1002 
learn g. from the good . 387: ς 
long and steep pub to g. 1000!11 
more g. in her little finger 806: 1 
my g. 18 coming out . 1006:11 


no g. if no spirit to be had toot: 2 
no g. without badness 999: 4 
nothing so popular as g. 1006: ἱ 
odor from g. tainted worst 1001:17 
only to do good is g. go6:11 
Pity g. should be lost to 

world 1096: 2 
put away g. and be good τοῦς] 
sign of g. to live with good 997:13 


soul of g. in things evil 100g: a 
to love things we should 
iS g. 1006: 4 
tread narrow path of g. 1008210 
wisdom and g. to vile seem 
vile. 2538: 9 
Goods .................. 1 
as diolla piece of g. 1007: 2 
hestow κι, have more 321: 2 


conceited κα. 
damaged κα. 1007: 4 
deliver the x. 1007: 2 
despise g., face your ills 1002: 7 
7 
§ 
5 


quickly spent 108: τς 


κἰνος away g. before dead ο46: 
ais fortune greatest of g. 1007: 
ἃ. of fortune, g. af body 1007: 
g. only theirs who enjoy 
them t839: 9 
2 


g. we spend we keep 959: 
W-gotten g. never touch 

third heir 928:10 
ill-gotten g. never thrive Qg26: 1 


11 gotten g. snare the soul οἷς: 8 
little g. are soon spent 219511 
little yi, little care tRag: 
lose g. for want of demand. 

ing them roo7: 4 
no more g. than get good by 1007: 6 
no restraint in giving an- 


other's g. 942: 4 
of g. choose the best τορολιις 
owner consumes g. near 1007: 
showrest g. on the shelf ro0o7: 2 
take g. gods provide gts: 4 
that dry piece of g. 1on7: 2 
there with the g. 1nO6 514 
two g. seldom meet tnoritt 
we got the g. on him 1007: 7 
with all my worldly g. I 

thee endow 1NHG 214 

Gooee ....... .......... 1007 
as deep drinketh g. ἃς gian- 
er ror: ς 
blind g. πον ας not fox 1009 "13 
blinking hike ag. tn rain mok: 6 
brandy ia Latin for αὶ. 136: 2 
cackle like the Smen Κ. .t008: t 
choose a g. to ride on 1010: 7 
eat g. on Michacl’s day 1009: 4 
eat king's g., void feathers 1300; 7 
eat little of ag. 2009: 4 
every g. finds gander for 
mate as8s; 2 


friar preached against steal. 
ing and had g. in sleeve 1309:11 


gabbices like g. among 

awatis s008: 1 
give g. and charge for 

masiic eee 1010283 
MONE Ml ee es 10g: § 
gond g.. bite ποῖ ον: 9 


good g. that’s aye dropping 1009: 2 


GOOSE-PEN 


Goose, continued 

g. among the swans 

g. cannot graze after him roog: 1 

g., gander, and gosling are 
three sounds 


..1008: 1 


1rorr: 6 


g. grated harsh on tym- 

panum ..o........... 1009 :12 
5. hangs high . ......... τοῖο: 4 
g. is a silly bird .... ... 1010: 5 
g. is g. still, dress it how 

you will ........ 1010:12 
g. is in the house 1009:12 
g. that laid golden eggs 1007: 9 
Rg. treads on her grave ..1008: 2 


have g. to pluck with you 1009:10 
he did play the very g. ΤΟΙ ἢ 
he that hus a g. will get a 


ξ. 1089:12 
no g. lays good eggs dry .1009: 6 
old y. that will eat no oats τοῖο: 1 
ride a g. a gallop ........ τοῖο: 8 
roval game of κα. ...... 934: 8 
ΝΥ bo to a Καὶ. .... . 208: ¢ 
see g. go bare-foot ον FOLIO: 3 
shall T stand still like ἃ g. rors: 1 
shoe the g. . 1009: 9 
silence the κα. (Huss) . .1009:11 


silly g. that comes to fox’s 

sermon : . . 883: 6 
sorry gw. will not baste self τοῖο; 6 
steal g. from off the com- 


mon . 2297: 2 
steal g., give giblets for 
alms ει: 7 


steal g., stick down feather 2211: 3 
there swims no g. 80 grey ἸΟΙ͂Ι: 2 
they don’t know g. from 


gridiron 1328215 
to be sound on the g. .. .1008: 3 
to cook one’s g. τοῖο: 3 


to get the gv., to be hissed 1009:12 
turneth yg. hath neck 1009: 8 
what ag. was J 1011: 3 
what is wrong for g. can- 

not be right for gander rot: 


4 
wild g. never laid tame egg roo: 5 
Winchester x. 1908: 4 
vou tint fault with fat g. γγ8: 6 
you were a bit of a κα. rot: 1 
you will prove a pg. 1011: ἃ 
να gg. is cooked 1OtO! 3 

Goose pen: write with a g. 929: ς 


Goose step: natural gait @. 1776:15 
Couscherry: not worth ag. 2643: 8 
Goosevirl ermined g. still 97: ς 
Gordion: cut the G. knot τ11τ8:τ|, 
Gore: human g. 202: 3 
tCiorgon look 1ES13 3 
Gorgonired me head to foot 697: 5 
Gorillas: left them to teach 


κ. 1907: 2 
Gormed: I'm zg. 2255:31 
(Corse out of i nahi: kissing 

out of fashion 1333:01 


Gosling: little knows g. what 
gonse thinketh .1010:30 
Goslings lead geese to water 1roto:10 
g. teach geese to swim .1010;330 
shall g. teach goose .1020:11 

Gospel: all is not g. that men 


seyn 1011: 8 
brown bread and g. g 

are τ τοῖῖ: ζ 
every word was . ...... tot: 
g. of getting on 2236:10 


nothing truer than the G. τοῦ! 9 
Gossip .... cece wee ee AON 
g. in lifeblood of soviet 
g. ia vice enjoyed vicartous- 

ly ; δὺς 1012! 4 
g. of two women will de- 

strov two houses 
g. speake ill of all, and all 

of her oe ge) ,10123: Δ 
old wives’ g. ως tora: 8 
onposite of g. often truth 1012: 7 
shun g., lest you he regard: 

ed as originator ...... 1ON1;10 
there's some that Κ΄ . 012: t 
village bubbles o'er with gw. 1012: 9 


1012: 6 


TORT 11 


Gossiping and lying go to- 


Got over devil's back 


Gotham: commence in G. 


college : 1012:13 
G. where many are fools 1012:16 
renowned city of G 1012514 
they are all of G. parish 10:12:13 
three wise men of G. στ: τς 
Gott: ein feste Burg ist un- 

serG.. . . 977: 1 
G. mit uns... ig... 978:15 


Goujats: verts, et bons pour 


g. a 
Gourd: beat g. in east .. 
Gourds: sawing g. . so: 
Gourmands font leurs fosses 965: 9 
Gout ..... 101 


Gout: Adele a du g. 


mauvais κα. Méne au crime 2281: 4 
pour avoir du g. il faut 

avoir de lame 2282: 6 
Govern: divide and g. 1014: § 
κ. stad erage g. self ᾿ ae ξ 
ΚΑ. e by opposing them 1776: 1 
saly. Anglo-Saxons can g. 

selves 2062:14 
rather g. selves than be 

governed Me 2062:18 
smile for friend. sneer for 

world, way to @. 1018: 3 
some to be governed, some 


gether 


; ἫΝ ἐν, 1012: 7 
Gossips: gadding g. dine on 

pot-lid #8 & 2 «SOUS? 3 

g. are pis drink and talk 1012: 3 
g. Quarrel and truth comes 


out ἜΝ .. 2298: 2 
g. set afire all houses 1012: 2 
it’s merry when g. meet 1οῖ2: 5 
we are both nice g. 


80 g., 60 gone 


meinself—und G. 
wem G. gibt Amt, gibt Ver- 

stand 969:11 
1021: 2 
1077:10 
21st: 6 


be temperate or g. will seize 
you . 1013: § 
daughter of Bacchus and 
phrodite, g. 1013: 
drink wine, and have the g. 1013: 
expensive shve does not 
stop g. . 
galloping days over since 
taken with g. 1014: 
good company, g. and stone 37: 
g. arises from too much 
case 1org: 
g. distemper of a ventleman 1013: 
g. had taken him in toe 1013: 
g. felreved by flute-player 1013: 
g., the disgrace of physic sor3: 
in g. physician sees no cure 1013: 
marry a widow, escape g. 1013: 
no medicine to cure the g. 1013: 
no pain hike the g. 
Patience good for the gz. 
pleacant titillation of the g. 1013: 
pride and yg scldom cured 1&79:1 
this is g. in the hand 1§90: 
unearned increment of Ma- 
deira, καὶ. 
verse of Sylilla eases g. 
with respect to g.. physician 
a lout 


ν σι 


n 


1983: 


~~ = 


aOMa τῷ AAD ὦ HS 


1013: 
1013: 


1013: 
ie 
chacun a son 2281: 


K. Pree 
différent génie, différent g. 2281: 
imprudent et de mauvais g. 1204:10 


NwaeQn aw 


tog... ... 1014: 6 
they that g. niost make least 

noise. . 
those who g. must work for 

happiness of governed 1o1g:tt 
those who think must g. 

those who toil . ... .1035: 3 
to g. means to guide aright ro1g:31 

verned: in country well 
Rs a d shameful ..1014: 9 
¢ 


few... ieee τὸ 


1017: § 


πα od SURG eA aod ιοιό: 5 


Governed, continued 


Gouvernement: toute nation 


Government 


GOVERNMENT 2769 


with bow little wisdom 
world is g. . 
world is g. too much 


ale g. qu'elle mérite 1016: 9 
ee ΤΑΝ cone 1014 
all g. essentially absolute 1016: 2 
all g. founded on compro- 


396:14 


1017: 6 


πιο... de te 32 
all g. without consent of 
governed, slavery 

best g. desires to make peo- 

ple happy ; 

τ burdens of g. ., ..10t6: 1 
best g. in which law speaks 1014: 3 
best g. teaches us to govern 

ourselves ....  ... 1016: 4 
care of happiness object of 

Bae <x, . ἸΟΙ͂ΔΙΙΙ 
conservative g. hypocrisy 1015: 2 
every country has g. it de- 

serves 
for forms of g. let fools 

contest 0165: 
four pillars οὐ g. 1014: 

reigns and g. at Wash. 
ington still lives 1015: 
best adiminister’d is best τοῖς: 
consists in taking as 
much as possible 1ΟΙ7:11 
. does little for respectable 
people. . 
. has little influence upon 
happiness of men 
is a device to protect 
man 1OU4I11 
. is an association of men 
who do violence 
is emphatically a ma- 
chine ἵν" 
. is good when it makes 


1016: 9 


an aa 


1017:1} 


1016: 2 


[ΟἹ7110 
1017211 


1O1g:1} 


aR RR RR R δὴ 


happy De Marts 
is produced by our wick- 
edness 

is us; we are the g. 
lies in not offending 
great families 

. makes man in chains be- 
lieve himself free 

. not g. of laws a despot- 
ism . τοῖφ: 
. of Humbug or of Hum- 
drum . τοις: 
. of laws and not of men 1014: 
. of morning newspapers 1875: 
. of statesmen or of clerks τοῖς: 
. of the mob sanguinary 1016: 
. ey ane people, by the peo- 


ple ; 

. of U.S. not founded on 

Christian religion 

. should not support the 

people 

. strongest of which every 

man feels himself part 1016: 1 

. which attempts more per- 

forms less ἜΝ 

. which imprisons unjust- 
ly : ὡς . y&S8B: 8 

. without newspapers 1684210 
ated g. does not endure = 1org: to 

in g. wind pins too high = ro14: 2 

less g. we have the better rors: § 

liberal g. disregards no ane 1016: § 

nations in which g. fears 

people 
no @. can stand without con- 


rors: ἃ 
§$0:10 


1016:10 


1016: ὁ 


ον Dwn τω 


τ] 


810: 
103177112 


1014: *& 


δ. me δ MR RRRRR RRR ARN 


1016: 7 


το: τ 


fidence of rors 1otg:to 
no g. safe unless buttressed 
y good will . 1Otgito 
no g. secure without op- 
position .... _  . τοῦδ᾽ 2 
people should support the 
So i ee Τα χρέδος So .. forge: ὃ 
sseeticont ἜΡΟΝ, 1017: 8 


principal ων of x. to 


romote human striv- 
Ings .... ἫΝ .101gitT 
representative g. - - -- τ τ τ στ ς:0: 3 


2772 GOVERNMENTS 


Government, continued 
republican g. easier to ap- 


pland .. ©. 22.26... 1989: 7 
ublican g. stow to muve 1959: ! 
rule of g εἰν law OTE! 3 
sober stince's ἃ. ww best τοῦδ: 4 
society performs  every- 
whe thing. aserined to g. ...3016351 
that g. best which governs 
least (τοῖς: § 


under g. which | imprisons 
unjustly, true place a 


prison ... .10I7y: 9 
whole of κα. consists in be- 
ing honest .. ...... 1016: 3 
worst g. is rat ξ- ..tors: 2 
Governments: free g 
managed by people ...1014:10 
all free g. party g 1748: 3 
all ει depend on ee will 
101410 


people 
all τ not suited to all cli- 
mates Hors: 2 
best of g. patriarchal rule 1018: 4 
g. derive just powers from 


consent of governed 1016: 3 
in bad g., lightest at top τοῖς: 6 
in g. disease from head 

dangerous . 1017: 2 
only fools exult when g. 

change ἐν «Τοιδι:ι2 
Governor: covetous g. not 

governed by justice .. 1014: 7 


good g. should stay at home 11:50:13 
R. may resemble crocodiles 1208: 5 
Governs by moral excellence, 

like pole-star 1014: 9 
he who as unwilling hurts 1017: 3 
Gown: best g. goes up and 

down house 625:11 
g. is her’s that wears it 2630: 6 


look to a g. of gold 49:13 
put on public g., put off 
Private . 1277: 1 
Gowns: green g. by lasses 
wore 1039:14 
Grabatum: tolle g. tuum 143: ς 


Gracchi railing at sedition 1209:15 
017 


GRACO: cide has a Saas 
but for g. of ‘God there 

goes John Bradford .1017:14 
dem what kin say g. 661: 6 


divine g. was never slow 1018: ς 
get ye the g. of 1018: 6 
God can send his g. into a 


little ox’s stall .1018; 2 
δ g. is worth a new 
4πτ-.- ....., τοιᾷ-: 6 
g. follows her unseen 10:18:14 
ξ. growcth after govern- 
ance 1017353 
8. tn women is secret 
ΒΡΗ͂Ι ee: ae eras 10:18:33 
g. is given of God . 1320: 6 
g- is more beautiful than 
beauty .1018:10 
g. is to boils what judgment 
is to mind 1018:13 
εκ. of God is gear enou h 10158: 6 
g. rather than praise I ask 10:8: 7 
. will last, favor will blast 10:8:10 
giveth g. oe the lowly 1018: 8 
in a ira cometh g. τοιβ: 3 
mickle is g. that lies .1956:51 
nor can man with g. his 
soul inspire 1018: 1 
abe 5 πε never to 
1018: 9 
wader a of day that is 
dead ....... ,.17γ41: 8 


unto every one of us is 


given ξ᾿ ΣΝ ΠΕΣ 1018: 8 

ye are fal from g. 8058; 4 
ye ri g- ata graceless 

ata Ale see Dunia τ 10:8: 7 

ou have the g. of God ..1018: 6 
aceful as spray clem- 

atis tev ecenns 8088592 

Ἐ tesa Batavian g. ......1018:15 

e the G. ........2039: ἃ 


mn were ee ee: ee yr a ae rr 


Gre continued 
yan adored of Eteocles 1019: ς 
see hecoming g. 1304:13 
long g. keep stomachs off 1018: 9 
not even gods order dance 
without aid of g. 
aie and reared by the 
1019: 


τὔξι βὰς to τὰς (ν.. . .3@:Q: 
Graculo: nihil g. cum fidibus 16048: 
Graculus inter musas 1008: 
(craecia capta victorem cepit 403: 
Graecos: inter Ὁ. mrareis: 

simus .1038: 
Gracculus esuriens in cae- 

lum . £200: 
Graccum est, non potest legi 1037: 
Grafting on goad ee 920: 
Grain See eaten .1019 

against the g. 1019:1 

g. after g. makes pullet fat τοῖο: 

g. by g. hen fills hee ney 1019: 

of evil μ᾿. no good seed 

one x. fills not a sack 

sift him g. by κ. 


re  Ξ ΞΚᾳ.- 


1019 


ὋΣ ὁ “ε δ ἃ. -- 


see we 


= 9h 


. 1019: 


0 
9 
9 
11838: 6 
Ά 
«τοῖο: 6 


‘tis in g., “twill endure 

wind and weather 1020: 1 
Grains: little g. of sand = 64a:18 
whole bushel πιο εἰς of 1019: 7 
Grammaire. qui sait regen- 

ter 1020: § 
Grammairennes: “troubles g. 1920: 3 
Grammar .... ......... 1020 


g.. foundation οὐ sciences 1oz0!: ς 
g. knows how to lord it over 


kings 1020: § 
I am above g 1020: ς 
man's g. must be ahove sus- 

Picion 1020: 4 
troubles due to questions 

of g. 1NMZ0: 3 
who climbs the G. tree 

knows 1030: 2 
Grammarians: Caeser not 

ahove g. 1020: § 
Grammatical causes of trou- 

bles 2606: 7 
Grammaticos: Caesar non 

supra Καὶ. 1020: 6 
Grand: cannot he both g. 

and comfortable 1032:13 


Grand-jurymen before Noah 


was a sailor 1283: 8 
Graundam: teach my g. to 

suck eg ΙΟΣΟΣΕΙ͂ 
Grandeur: ἡ Ἰὰς of g. .$49: 2 
false g. is meanness 751: 8 


g. has a heavy tax to pay 1033: 3 
40 nigh is g. to our dust 658: 9 
ἐδ τς el saber y el valor 
1929:18 
Crain fathers, take g. and RO bg: 1 


Grandia: tu quacris tibi g. 1030: 4 
Grandmother: correction of 
g. makes no impression 1020: 7 
his g. and mine had four 
elhows 102010 
she had shot her g. .. 8020: 3 
“Ὁ is your g. 1020: 9 
teach his g. to grop ducks 1020:11 
teach your R. to stick eggs 1020/11 
to 5 one αὶ g.. to 15- 
appointed 1920: § 


where devil can't go send g. 34:15 


Granis: εἴ g. fit acervus ..1443:13 
Grano: ogni g. ha la sua 

semola 773: 7 
Granted: never take “ee 

thing fur κα. ea 8 316 
Grape .. 


; =) 
he aaa with fruitful g. 1041: 3 


foaming κα. of caatern 

France see etOatl yg 
g. Keta tinge from another g. 389: 7 
ἃ. 1s in the raisin 1022: 4 


g. that can with logic ab- 
solute κι 


εν ΟΔΙΣ 3 
little more «., Captain 

rang ὁ ..... , .10122: 6 
red g. in ΠΥ wns .. 1Qati 3 


GRATEFUL 


-- ποτε OD Ran mm te etree Ὁ... ot ee ee eae 


ται owen See 


Grape-fruit in ii morning 86: 


1 
Grape-shot: whiff of g. 1022! § 
Grape-vine eatin ἘΣΎ 1022: 7 
Grapes: fathers have eaten 

SOUL Be lozt: 4 
gather g. of thorns .. 919: § 
K. may set eyes on lust 1021: 4 
g. of wrath 1022: 3 
one bunch of g. ripened by 

another 1022: a 
pluck g. from wey stacked 

vines... ot ee 2325: 2 
sour Κα. 1021: 2 
sour αὶ. can’t make swect 

wine 1022: 1 
swectest g. hang highest 574: 9 
three kinds of g. 627113 

Grapple them to thy saul gon: 6 
Gras comme un cochon 766: 7 
Grasp all, lose all. $4302 
Grasa ............. ; 1022 
all flesh is gz... . 832: 4 
Allah alone can make g. 

grow 1023: 9 
as long as g. grows 1024} 
betwint g. and hay tn23: 6 


blade of x. 


always blade of 


x. 1923: ς 
cut g. by reot it will sprout 

no more 1923: φ 
Ro to κα. to2zziio 
g. and hay, we are all mor- 

tal 1625: ς 
ἃ. grows not on rolling 

stone 2218: 6 
Z. xrows not upon hizhway te23: 4 
g. grows not where Turk’'s 

horse treads 2398: ἅ 
g. is hetr of the earth to23: 2 
Ξ. is pmmeortel _ ΤΟ: s 
R. Never grows when wind 

blows 1922:10 
g. suffers because of the 

weed 1249: 9 
g. withers as autumn comes 40: 7 
green gg. growing αἵ 

around το 4: 3 
ἉΤΟν 4 hog, at market choass ΤΌΣΔῚ 4 
he that ate ever-living Κι toza: ἃ 
he that ts afratdl of x 

should not walk an ἃ 

ΠΝ 784: 9 
I hase been at og. in sum 

mer Pozen 
keep the κα. from the geat ro22. 9 
kinder twoxt goo and hav αὐ: 6 
let earth bring forth go 1041: 3 
let neo yx. grow under feet toszg: 2 
look for g. on tap of ook το: 8 
moke two blades of g. grow 761: 3 


nan knows not why ΚΗ 19 

reel 1021: 7 
no g. xrew under my fert 1024; a 
no g. growe where Serge 


netic's horse ects foot τοῶλ' ct 
plucking g. to know where 

sits wind 10 22:τ| 
snake in the g. 2149: 7 
they shall make thee cat αὶ τοὶ: 8 


to cut the gw. under one’s 


fect [0 22:11| 
turned her out to g. gRS 210 
while g. grows, horse dies ro2zyita 
what is g.. I do not know 1023: 7 
you ate g., I have eaten 

crow 10aa: ἃ 
you eat the g. meant for 

A i νιν 1021: 2 
Graas-time is done ..gar2 
Grasshopper: be g. of the 

night. 1687; 3 
golden g. as ἃ brooch ....1924: 4 
ἔ shall be a burden 1024: § 

nee-high toag. ...... 13916517 

Grasshoppers many, gob- 

lersa grow fat 393: 
wait for the 2: ἃ 


we pasa out of world as «. 1409: 3 
Grateful has nothing to 
blush for ............809$i38 


GRATIA 


GREATNESS 2771 


Grateful, continued 
nothing more honorable 
than g. heart 


1g. heart ........ 1025:12 
to κα. give money when he 
MAG: el She te aoe ns 1028: δ 
Gratia: εν ἐξ εἰ δ g. sem- 
piterna est ........... 1028: 2 
ἃ. gratiam parit ago: 1298: 6 
§. pro rebus inemptis ....2294: 4 
g. quae tarda est ingrata 956: 7 
. secundum mensuram ..1018: 8 
ingratum g. turda facit 986: 7 
levior pluma est g. . .. .1025:10 
Gratiam: mansuctis dabit g. 1018: 8 
Gratias: in omnibus g. agite 2294: ς 
Gratis: free, g., for nothing 427: 8 
Gratitude ........... .. 1024 
don't overload g. . ..... 1925: 3 
fair fruit of κα. ........ 1025: 8 
g. died as soon as born ..1025: 6 
R. for benefits eternal ... 1025: 2 
g. is a burden ......... 1025: 3 
R. is expensive. 1973: 2 
g. ts lighter than a feather 1025:10 
g., least of virtues 1025: 4 
Κ.. memory of the heart ιοᾶς: 9 
g., mother of all virtties 1025: 2 
g. often left me mourning 1025: 6 
g. preserves old friendship τοῖς: 4 
g., secret hope of greater 
favors 1024: 8 
lively kind of κα. 1028: 7 
more prone to curtail g. = 1025: 7 


next to ingratitude, χα. pain- 


ful 1926: 1 
no g. for kindness done . tozsg: 6 
no insurance-office for g. 1025: 3 
not every one who dis- 

charges κα. xrateful 1928: 7 
swift g. is sweetest 1925313 
what soon grows old? g 192s: 6 
ὥγῶνο 5k is cp ek 1025 
approach thy g. like one 

who wraps 1417213 
as g. as judge, owl, post 1028: 4 


botanize upon mother's g. 2042: 9 
bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the g. 
dead and in his g. ὃ ν 

digging g. with the teeth Bee. 
dread g. as little as my bed 1417: ra 
for every man earth pro- 


soe 10 


vides a κα. 1027: 7 
from g. to gay 160: 6 
g. is but a covered bridge 1027: 2 
g. is fine and private place 1026: ς 
g. is general meeting-place 1026; 1 
gf. is good rest 1027: ἃ 

. ia mine home 1026:11 
te that gocth dawn to κα. 1926:10 


IT have mingled g. with way 1266: 4 
[to my g., where peace 1027: 8 
in the κα. bones pictle aint 1926: ς 
lives but marches to the g. 1026: ἃ 
man ought not to be far 

from g. 19046: 2 
man who has g. in his heart 1027: 9 
methought T saw g. where 


laura lay 2107:10 
more thy years, nigher the 
᾿ τοῖςφῖις 
no heralds in the « 1026: 1 
no man returned from g.  to26:10 
no sure dungeon but the g. 1027: 6 
no work in the g. 12h: ς 
O g., where is thy victory 1225: 2 
one foot in the αὶ 1027333 


patha of glory Nead but to 
the . boat: & 
rich ee poor equal in g. 1926; 1 


no be my g. my peace 1027: 8 
waa walking over my 
eA acd 1027310 
they “eacaped a watery ε. 1027: 1 
to that dark inn, the g. ..1026:12 
turn in his g ........ 1017: ἃ 
wee 8 a Price or bengae in 
πρώτ ἢ 1026: 
why ea, Drage my ἢ. with un: 
guents .2008: § 


Grave, continued 
wy Ὡς they dig ma’s g. so 
.1026: 3 
Gras et find me a g. man 2648: § 


ave-digger: new doctor . 
Grave-stones tell truth scarce 
forty years 


600: § 


704: 7 

Grave-yard: go home pound 
os. aad) 948:11 
Graves are of all sizes” 1026: 9 
g. hide physicians’ faults 597: 2 


we all lie alike in our g. 


1026: 1 
Gravitation cease if you go 673: § 
auger om un mystere du 
.1028: 2 
Gravity. Baas δ beeeeee ee 1028 
age past g., youth grace ... 44: 6 
g. hecomes the ancient .. 45: 2 
K. is a trick of the hody 1028: 2 
ἃ. is of essence of impos- 
ture 1028: 2 
g. is only bark of wisdom’s 
1028: 


2 
κ. is the ballast of the soul 1028: 2 
g. often passes for wisdom 1028: 5 


Gravy: hetter g. than no 


grease . .235:19 
not the rub, the ge ..624: 6 
Gray: as gray asa hadger 1028: 8 
as g. as grannum's cat 1028: 6 
g. and green make worst 

medley 1099: 4 
he’s κα. before he’s good 1928: 7 
Grayhack from Wayback ..1028: 9 
Grease: elbow αὶ . 674: 7 
fry in his τ g. 1028:10 


golden g. flowed more free- 

y . ¥o29: 1 
g. makes wheels move easily 241:12 
R. me in the hand 


241 :12 
half-stewed in gw... 125:11 
eave the stinkinz g. 1028:11 
Gest) cto erates 9 


all g. men of middle classes 1029:13 
all that is κ΄ doth vanish ΤΟ31:ΤΠῚΙ 
all things g. do are well 

done ᾿ 


1029: ς 
as g. as begrars xno 147112 
as g. as cup and can .. 802: 6 


as g. as devil and Dr. Foster 560: 1 
assembly of g. greatest fool 1029:16 
hattle with g. shed own 
hlond ..103r! § 
hurn to he g. .1O2Q:11 
compare αὶ with small 391: § 
easy with g. to be g. .. 2183212 
every g. Jot of littles ..1035: ἃ 
every g. man isa unique ..1029:12 
find g. in what is small .189:33 
from height of g. mankind 
equal 
gallantly καὶ 
g. ae ead seldam same 
mia 1033: 
sad little need one an- 
other 1934: 4 
. and small do not injure 1034: 6 
. are g. because we are 
on our knees 1031: 6 
5 
3 
9 


1930: 2 
1031: 2 
Ά 


. are not always wise .1030: 
. are not peaks but sum- 
mits 1030: 
does not lose child’s 
heart : 
. in council. glorious tm 
field τοῦτ: 2 
Ἶ in lery, greater in arms 1031: 2 
ce who does thing for 
"first time 
. lifted on shoulders of 
world 
man and g. river ill 
neighbors 


1030: 


1030: 9 
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1029 :17 


may jest with saints 
measured by calumni- 
ators. hes 
men have «. faults . 
most readily nut by mis- 
fortune 


΄ 


΄ 


1031: ὃ 
man makes the g. thing 1030: 9 
.2297: 2 


1033: 3 
1033: 9 


1032: 9 


Great, continued =. 
g. must make humility his 


ase ...... 1035:14 
ΒΕ. need tu be served by lit- 
tle 1034: 4 
g., one who lives long way 
OM. Sa. aes . 1030: 5 
8 only κ. ‘measured by 
smal] 1036: 2 
g. put the little on the hook 1934: 8 
g. rather than good ne 318: 5 
g. seldom see face in true 
hight ..... ig! &, ΟΖ: 7 
ἃ. sometimes g. in small 
things... 1037: § 
g. they were and g. was fall 749: 5 
g. things destroy one an- 
other... 1997: 9 
g. too often misknown .. 1032: 3 
g. who uses earthenware as 
silver... . .1029: 8 
g. will not trample on a 
worm 1029:17 
g. without small makes bad 
wall. . 1034: 4 
would have none κ. 1035:1! 


ἫΝ is g. who can alter mind 1029:12 
he is g. who confers most 


benefits Ἔ 1030: 9 
haw blest are g. ones ‘of 
earth 1O2Q9:1§ 
if g. had care ‘of little oe 
would last .. O35:11 
if we understood g. we'd 
hang him 1031:10 
ill rule g. that cannot reach 
small 2013: 7 
it is g. who are assailed 
by envy 1933: § 
keep yourself. from anger 
of g. 1910:13 
more one approaches g., 
more one finds them 
men 1030: § 
must measure g. hy excel- 
lences .. 1033: 9 
never yet truly g. “not. vir- 
tuous = 1O34: 1 
be if no little . 2. 3035: 9 
e healing g. with little ..1035!: 2 
es one g. without inspira- 
tion 1929:10 
no truly «. ever ‘thought 
self so .. roz1: ἃ 
none think g. unhappy abe 
the gz. 933: 7 


not g. who speaks ill of g. coer: 5 
nothing g. comes all at once 1029:14 
only truly g. who are truly 


good ae 1034: ) 
rightly to be g. is not to 

stir. : 1O30. 0 
seckest thou g. chines for 

«οὖ ... ..... ἴοϑο: 4 
same are born g ται: 9 


stand ποῖ in place οὗ g. 
to be g. is to be misunder- 


staod 1032: 2 
to be g. make most of for- 

tune : 5 10320: ς 
to compare g. with small 1037: 6 


those who follow g. are g. ro3zh: 4 
truly g. who is little in self rojo: 9 
when g. help small, beth 
saved 
Greater if willing to be less 
great . 
g. the man, more easily ap- 
peased : 1O3t: εἶ 
Greatest charge are g. cares 1032: 
g. have small beginnings 1036: Ἵ 


g. οἱ the great 2 ἃ 
Greatness ἐδ ν 1039 


1034: 4 


1O3r: 1 


eeeese 


he not afraid of g. 1031: 9 
desire of g. god-like sin) roazgitt 
do not despise steps to g. 1031: 4 


essence of κα. is perception 


virtue is enough . 1034: % 
g. and goodness not to- 
gether  6ς-)΄-ὀιἃι᾽'ὁἁ we eee 1033: 8 
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Greatness, continued 
g. does not app proach him 
who is looking down ..1031:12 
g. flees him who strives for 
it 


να σὰ 1029: 3 

g. in use of good ‘things . .1030: 9 
g. is an eminence ........ TOR: 7 
g. is tied to goodness ....1034: 1 
. kmows itself , ......., rogr: 8 
short. ............4. 1032:11 


ΞΕ 
g. makes a man’s years 
ες 
ᾶ. 


. measured by enemies . 688: 3 
ἀκ ῥα men in danger _. .1036: 


πῶσ... sess ese νος 1031:13 
in mind genuine g. lies ..1030: 9 
knowledge and courage, g. 1029:18 
mark of g. not to notice 
blow ο...... ‘ . 1030: 
mystery gives men their g. 1031: 
price of g. is responsibility 1032: 
proof of g., perception of 
smallness |... 1030: 
road rough that leads to α. τοι: 
some have g. thrust upon 
"em ον .103L: 
Gree: louange en €. “ efficace 1038: 
Grecians deceive in cradle 1038: 
Greece and the Greeks 1037 
G. made victor captive 403: 
seven wise men o 
GS? eo αν 1907: 9; 2535: 
Greed ......... αν, 1038 
g. contemplates what it 
wishes .. 
8. grows as I wax old... 38: 
x. is envy’s eldest brother 1039: 
g. is poverty well furnished 1039: 
g. is rich and shame poor 1039: 
tedious ts tale of g's de- 
mands. . 1039: 
to g. all nature insufficient 1039: 
Greedy: be not g. to add 
money to money .. .1039: 
g. as a dog ...... . .1039: 
g. folks have long arms . .1039: 
g. man God hates ...... 1039: 
none should be g. ....... 1039: 
not to be g. is money . . 414: 
they be both g. guts ...... τ 38 τ 
Greek ............ eee. 1087 
after shaking hands with 
G., count fingers... .1038: ς 
bid hungry G. go to heaven 1200: 2 
G. is to man what halter’ 


a Ns “ὩμᾳΦΘῸ NO mA 


“ss 
ο 
we 
‘o 
are 
an 


aun wv 


9 5 
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is to silver . .1038: 7 
G. Kalends: at the G. K. .1678: 6 
G. of the lower empire ..2210:10 
itis G. to me. ...... .1037: 8 
laudation in “G. efficacious 1038: 3 
most G. among the Greeks 1038: 1 
not G., but of the world ..427: 2 
when G. meets G. then 
comes tug of war . 1038: 4 
Greeks: fear G. hearing 
1S 2 Les aay oe 1038: 8 
G. had a word for it .,..¥038: 2 
G. were eternal drinkers 1038: 6 
live like the G 2. +666: 7 
when G. ἘΣ κα G., tug of ἃ 
Ὁ 1018: 4 
Green .................. 4039 
all is gay that is κ᾿. .1039:12 
as g. a8 emerald, grass, 
er ne 1039:10 
clothed in Lincoln €. ....1039:18 
do you see anything g. in 
my eye ....... ..1039:93 
κ. rad tree: flourishing | ..2492: 4 
ε. ier doubleness ....... 733: 2 
are ee eee 28: 4 
εἶ τ ἐπ ἃ g. shade ae 4 
g. thumb, fingers ........ 4: 7 
. with envy ...... sod a TORS E 
is so jolly g. .. ..... 3039:15 
Spb Wid as I - +. 1039538 
to give her gown -1039:14 
when I was a udgment 1039515 
Greenhorn: A eects & 6. 998: 3 
Greet: gat alae -2408: 2 


Greyhound: seek g. at fire . 
Griddle: like hen on hot g. 


εν 


display of g. makes more 


dumb g. thinks of worse to 
easy to speak brave words 
in another’s g. ; 
every one can master g. but 
he that has it . 
seh g. enemy to liv- 


fellowship i ing. . 
funeral g. loathes words. 
great g. does not put end 


g- cures with another’s lan- 
g. decreases when it cannot 


g. does not always kill 

g. finds ease by him tha 
like does bear 

g. has its ebbings . 

hath joy to ΘΠ ῈΠ; on 


R 


. hath two tongues. 
. if it be great, is short 
is agony of an instant 
. is certain as the grave 
is effaced by time 
is instructor of wise 
ts itself a medicine 
is vee that takes coun- 


is matter of helief .... 
is species of idleness 

. kills the mizhtiest 
makes one hour ten 
makes owner stoop 

.. most detestable of all 
never mended broken 


bursts the heart 
with g.’s society 


proper bounds 

s00n wears away 

. tears his heart 

. that gives way to verses 
. that ts beauty’s canker 
. that is silent dangerous 
. theirs, whose is the gain 
treads upon heels of 
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pene community bard- 
he finds medicine who g. 
pa 
I ran from g., g. overtook 
ME 6st ws tek 
idle to grieve if no help 
Ξ. 
in silent manliness of g- 


indulgence of g. a blunder 1O40:15 
less suffering when 8. 


luxury of x. 
. for ‘yourself 


. awakens the old . 

, time does not lessen 
use has room for g. 
Gceatt has ebbings, 90 has g. 
of ot ery, evils, g. greatest 
τίνες out another 10 0:20 
φ epourd be me g. 684 

; eh 
pleasure in 1 ΕΤΟΣ ,, 8041: 
real g. and methodica sg. 
reopen una penkanle g. . 
so wide a sea ὁ 
suppressed α. 


.1042: 


.808:1 


1796: 


g g. an iron chain 1040:11 
chewing the cud of g. ... 
clamorous g. wastes self in 


eee ee wearer ere 


1042: 2 


1596: 


1ο41:τ| 
toga: ὃ 


1042: 
1040: 


1041: 6 


8042: 8 


1040517 
ες 040:14 


1041: 4 
1042: § 
1042: 3 
423: 4 
1042: 3 
ἴο40 :31 


1040: 


mewn ἃ. 


1040:12 


,Σῦά4!ϊ: 2 


GRUB 


Grief, continued 


unto g. patience is remedy 1040:13 
we Side nearly coming to 
.1043: 
he: forestall date of grief 2378: 
will baldness ass"aye his 4. 1040: 
woman’s g. is Itke summer 
storm ..... . . 1040: 
Griefs: all g. with bread are 
2168; 


“μι᾽ιω δ. 


ess 
deep g. better than shallow 
leasures 1814: 

double g. afflict concealing 
hearts 1042: 

great g. medicine the less 1041212 

g. in solitude wound deeply 1042: 8 

g. that sound loud, always 


o oOo Ww ἃ 


light =. ....8Og2t 1 
mighty g. are dumb ..... 10Ogt: 9 
small yg. can speak 041: 9 
some g. are medicimable 1041:12 
Grievances: repeat no g. 712: 4 
Grieve: never g. for what 

you can’t help .  .8OGNT17 
people pretend to g. more 

than they do 1041: 8 


they thit g. age in a day 1594: 8 
too late to g. when chance 


past ade 17 
Grieves sincerely who g. 

seen πὐσα 8 
he g. sore who g. alone rogt: & 
Grieving adds gall to worm- 

wood _ Oger 
Grin and bear it 682: ἃ 


uy. like Cheshire cat goo: 1; 2140: 8 
Grinders cease because few 1339:01 
Grin-lings: two g. out of one 


sack 1877: 7 
Grindstone: hold nose to g. 1694: 7 
Ne -weastle pg. 2044: 7 
Grip too much, hold nothing rs8g:10 
Grisel list to pleye 34: 8 
Griselda is dead, and eke her 
patience oH 1754: 3 
patient G. 1)4.4: 3 
second (Ὁ. for patience 1754: 3 


Grist: bring g. to the mill rog2:ir 
have other g. to eon! 143i 


this grinds life’s g. to4g:1 
Grizzle: on road fan G. 

to Gray 105S: 3 
we g. every day . Oss: 3 
Grivvling like a badger 1055: 1 
Groat ill-saved shames mas- 

ter 2035:13 
merry note without g. Ret: 4 
not worth a g. 2643: 2 
Groats: kens g. among kat! 1804: 3 


Grooms and householders 


alike great 1030: 7 
Grooves of change 316; 2 
Grosses ne sont pas meil- 

leures 1030: S 
Gsrouch: began to g. ον 0411} 
Ground: dark and blondy g. 1292: 3 

. ποῖ good enough  ., τ8δοτει 
e ison the g. ἐν EIQ! ς 
little g. well tilled . .3981: 3 
live upon one’s own g. . 1343: 3 
on the g. floor . 83a: 6 
suited down to the g.. 397: 8 
Tom Tiddler’s κα. 2337: 5 
worship g. she walks on 2636: 7 


Ground sweat; sent to take a 

g. 1036: 7 
Groundlings: split ears of 13: 4 
Grounds: happy hunting g. gos:t2 


Group of willtul men 61: 5 
reve το deem sacred g. fire- 

atetatiies 2430:10 
Gaus I rush τ I g. ὃς: 8 
Growler: the g. .... .147: § 


Growing eon "et make kettle 


.3 
Growth: bless thy secret g. 160:1 
1043 


Grub ....... ΠΡΟΣ δ τλανος 


| Ὁ ὌΝ 1042: 3 
learn to earn one's ὦ. ... .1042 4 


GRUBS 


Grub, continued 


new upstart g. .......... 1043: 3 
prime g., swizzle ....... 1042: 4 
Procure your g. and bub . .1043: 4 
this miserab 'ς ε- sete AE st 1043: 3 
this night τῆ yield us g. 1043: 4 
this poor κα. of bterature ἴσο: 3 
Grubs: clubs blackball g. ..1043: 3 
Gruel: all the g. in the fire 80 2 
Grumble like all Englishmen So: 2 


Grundy: what will Mrs. G. 


rote err eee 043: § 


Gryll The G., hoggish mind : 81:1 
Guard dies s houaiah sur- sa 
renders 


De Sees Anes ond aos 22Φ1:1| 
to be on one’s g. ........ 2455 :11 
Guarder often been gulled 5 33:12 


(;uardian may need a guard 2499: 7 
g. of His Majesty’s con- 

science Be ae ear eed 1 
Ghards: up, G., and at ‘em ate: 8 
CGubernatores admoneri solent 20:10 


Gudgeon: fool g., opinion  819:32 
to swallow a g. 1043: 6 
pGRE CNS make fools, catch 
κ. . 1043: 6 
Guerre ἃ ses douceurs .. 2260: 9 
K. aux chateaux .244§: 9 
magnifique, mais pas la κ. 2445: 4 
Guess: golden g. morning 
star 1044: 8 
I never g., shocking habit 1044: 3 
to g. wrong expensive 1044: 7 


your g. is as good as mine 1044: 6 


is well-aimed 
once I zg. right 
Guesser: make me g. 
Guest .......... cee eee 
civil g. will not talk all 
coustant g. is never wel- 


ΤΙ α. 


1044: ς 
stiessed: 


1044: 7 
1045: 1 


come 

disgraceful to turn out g. 

fret day man isa g. 

foster the g. that comes 

good will from g. to host 

κ. as good lost as found = toggits 

κα. dearest when RoINR 19044:12 

. in house is God in house 1044:14 

. nuisance after three days 1045: 8 

. of hospitable learns hos- 
pitality 

. remembers kind host 

. who outstays loses over- 


1045: 6 
1045: 8 
1045: 4 
1044: 9 


TO48: 7 
1948: 3 


RR RRR 


1044:13 
TOGS: 3 
1048: 7 
1268: 6 


coat 
if κα. never drinks to host 
like g., like host 
‘ike some nigh-related g. 
one should welcome present 

κ-. 1945: 4 
atay not forever as a gw. 1045: 8 
unbidden g. has nowhere to 

sit 1044 :10 
unhidden g. should travail 1ro4q:to 
aniook'd for g. oft proves 


the hest 1044:10 
welcome coming, “speed 

parting g. 19048: 4 
wherever storm carries me, 

Ϊ gna willing g 1048: ς 


Guests ane fish stale} in three 

day 1048: 8 
a. hy daylight beet received 1046: 1 
ΗΑ. praise feast, not cooks 219: 3 
g. should hegin with Graces 58:16 
house filled with g. eaten up 1044:1|. 
nn g. at home. no hosts 


abroad ..1046: 2 
to all κα. hid God speed 1045: 4 
unhidden gg.  welcomest 

when gone : 1944:10 
while you've fire, you'll 

have κα... 1046: 2 
Gueux sont gens heureux 148 7 
Guid-willie waught ἢ 
Guide. original and end . ὅν: 
κ.. philosopher and friend ἢ 98: 4 
my g., my master thou 4 
Gullit φΦ 90 9 9 δι ὃ ὁ δὃῆῈ δ» 6 ΜΝ, ok 
despise heavenly witnesses 

οἵ We eer ne ee8 1046: 7 


19N0:15§ 


1045: 2 


Guilt, continued 
evil to throw g. on another 1046:11 


full of jealousy is g. ..... 1046:13 
gm. entreats ..... ων 1249: 9 
g. is always jealous. a ead 1046:13 
g. is the flea of conscience 1046:10 


κ. of blood is at your door 618:12 


B: of conscience .408:; 
ave no g. at heart ...... 407: 7 
he knows no g. who knows 

no sin . 1046: 9 
he who flees confesses g- 833:10 
how difficult for g. not to 

show in face 1046: 3 


know no g., know no fear 1046: 9 
not whole ocean could wash 
1046:12 
ready to excuse g. in selves 1046: 8 
rest and g. live far asunder 1046: 9 
to avoid trial is to confess 
.1046:11 


g. 
where g. doubtful, pre- 
sumption of innocence 1249: 6 
Guiltiness will speak 1642: 6 


Guilty: better ten g. escape 1249: 3 
by own verdict, g. never 

acquitted 1046: 7 
defend g. is to accuse self 1946:11 
even mouse frightens g. 1046: 4 
g. cannot be sure of ὅ5ε80; 

ing ..1046: ς 
ga. fear the law 1046:11 
g. flee when no man pursu- 

eth 1046: 
g. is he who meditates crime 454: Ἢ 
g. needs no accuser 1046: 4 
8. punished, example for 

rabble 249: 8 
g. think all speak of them "2: 4 
help g.. share the crime ..454:12 
Iet no g. man escape 1046: 6 


punish g., clear innocent 1249: 4 


terror haunts g. mind 1046: 4 
Guinea throws light ...... 406: 3 
Gula morborum mater ..... 660:14 

g. paradisum clrusit 964:16 


g. plures occidit quam glad- 
ius ...+ 965§:10 


ingeniosa Rg. est 965: 3 
quae mimuse meher plorante 

Rg. 1200: 3 
Gulae, ventric amica est ..964:11 
Gulled : guarder often gq. $33:12 
world will he ce 632: 
Gullet like a gpoase’s 631: 


Gum: suit of g. fretted out 2635: τὰ 
GUA ....«τὐννννννννον 047 


as sure as ἃ Q. 12. 224008 
he carries too big ag. ....1047: 2 
he stond to his g. ea 10472 1 
Johnny, get your καὶ. ,- 10497: 7 
make ἃ g. of this flat 1047: § 
son of a κα. 2162: 6 
what we see when we don't 

have gq. .  .8047: 9 

Gunner to his linstack ...2099: 3 

Guns: great g. . 1047: 4 
g., last argument of kings Quir2 
g. will make us powerful ..1047: 3 
he stuck to his αὶ. 1047: 1 
it ain’t g. or armament . 94: 8 
to blow great g. 2513: 4 

Gunshot: beyond xg. of ene- 

mics 68s: 4 
out οἵ κα. .1το4): 6 
out of g. that rings bell 163: 4 

Guatibus: de g. non est dis- 

putandum 2282: § 

Gut: unrecht g. thut nicht K. 926: 3 

Gutless: Stee generation 

g. ἐς πον sce ont 

Gute. 62sec texas oa? 
full «. ‘do not fight well ana 
g. carry the feet 165: 3 
[: uphold the heart .... .1047:10 

e wears his g. in his head 1047::13 
more g. than brains 1047:12 
no x. in their brains . ᾿ 1047:13 
thev he both greedy g. =. 10 38:10 
with g. of δέτε πασῶν 1048: 1 


Gutta cavat apident 


HABITS 2773 


5 Baca 2463: 4 

Gutter ...... .......1048 
affinity with the g errr 1048: 2 
die inthe g. ... ....... 1048: 2 
hammenickiese for ‘the g. ..1048: 2 
gazed at moon, felling. 1048: 1 

repair g., repair wees 
house . ἐν 118: 5 
take girl out of the R- 1048: 2 
we are all in the g. . ..1048: 3 
we picked him out τὶ the g. 1048: 2 
Gutter-lane: down α. ..... 628: 6 
Guttersnipe: born a κα. ..1048: 4 
Guttersnipes: illustrious g. 1048: 4 
Guy: the perfect fall g. ..849:12 
Guys: two other ξ΄ . ...1598: 8 
Gyges’ ring ...... 283: 9; 1993: 8 
H 

Ha, ha: among trumpets ...126:12 
Hab-nab at a venture .-1050:10 
h., or luck as it will 1050:10 


Habe gehabt ist ein armer 


Mann 1090: 1 

Habeas: tanti quantum h. 
sis . .. ogo; 1 

Habeo, non habeor . §32: 3 
Haherdasher acts golfer’s 

trade . . 2070: 6 
Habere erepitur, ‘habuisse 

numquam ....... 1090: 1 
Hahet: hoc h. . $090: 4 
Habilité gagne peu de choses 365: 2 
Habille-toi lentement .. 1085: 1 
a Lo | ee ne ee Peer ergs 1048 
by h. love enters mind 1470: 3 
civil h. oft covers good man 626: 6 
constant h. makes it pleas- 

ant .1049:12 
costly thy bh. as can buy . 367: 7 
diminutive chains of h. 1048: 7 
each year one vicious h. 

rooted out .. 1049: 4 
good h. makes child a man 1050: 9 
h. becomes a second nature 475: 8 
h. changes destinies 1948: 6 
ἢ. doesn't cleanse foul soul 80: 2 
h. doesn’t make monk ... 80: 2 
h., fly-wheel of society 1049: δ 
ἫΝ is all powerful 1050: 8 
ἢ. is not a trifle. 1049: 9 
h. is not to be flung out 1049: 7 
h. is overcome bv ἢ. 10K0: ¢ 
h. is something like nature 1048: ς 
h. keeps world from flying 

to pieces. 1049: ὁ 
h. leads with silken threads 1048: 7 
hard to break long h. 1049: 7 
men are the slaves of ἢ. 1049: 2 
ounce of h. worth pound 

of intellect 100: 2 


reprove ἢ. you countenance 1049:11 
scan outward h. by inward 
man 
sooner change hair than h. 
«οὖν ἃ h.. reap a character ro4q8: 6 
thouvht, act, h., life’s law 1048: 6 
throngh ἢ. led to it again 1oqgg:te 
wicked things done from ἢ. taso: ς 
Habitat ubique, ἢ. nusquam 427: 1 


1720: 9 
1049: 9 


Habitation and a name 1664: 2 
Habits: bad h. corrupt good 
manners 1:23: 2 


change ἢ. with the times 14: 7 
cultivate h. you're willing 


should master you 1049: 5 
easier to prevent than break 

had h. 1050: 1 
evil h. more easily broken 

than mended 1050: 1 
h. are daughters of action 1048: 6 


h. at first cobwebs, at last 
cables . .2Q4 
= carry men apa 104 
h. change into "character 104 
ἢ form character ..... 417: 
keep breeding : “1049! ἃ 
᾿ we acquire little ‘worth 1136: 4 


ee Abs x! 
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Habits, continued 
ill h. gather by unseen de- τς 
ξῖος9 .....«ὐννννννως Ιοξοῖ 1 
person old as his δ. ... 
principal h., virtue and 
WiC6 oak a ee pokes 2422: 1 
sinful h. grow cart-ropes 1048: 7 
small h. may become crimes 1050: 1 
who interteres with an- 
other’s ἢ. has worst one 1049:133 
wise may change h. at any 


time ..............0. 1049: 1 
Habitude: we are des ant 

mans d'h. ...........3049: 2 
Had, worst of words ...... 1090: 1 
Haddock to paddock ......2642:11 
Hades: cap of H. eee es 283: 9 
descent to H. ............ 1138: 1 
gone all to H. ........... ιξ1:13 
single path leads to H. ΣΙ27:τι 
we shall sup in . ..... 1126: 6 
who has returned from H. ..513: 1 


Haft: fresh ἢ. on old blade 1612:: 
Hail and farewell : 
h. fellow well met. -794: 1 
men fell as thick as h. i 2395: 9 
Haine, la colére des faibles 1087 :11 
Haerecdem Deus fecit, non 

homo } .._..... 1124: ς 
Haeres: male quaesistis vix 

gaudet tertius h. ..... δδδ᾽᾽. 
Hair ν Φο Ὁ ΦὸοΦ Κ᾽᾽ 99 κυ ὁ @eesse : 
against the h. 054: 
beauty draws with single ἃ. Bore ἃ 


a ee er σι...» 5 


both of ah.  ......... 10S3:10 
by a h.’s breadth ..... 1052: § 
combed h. with Almain 

comb... __i......... 10§3: τ 


cut ἢ. on a ‘Sunday morn 1051: 3 
each ἢ, barecular h. to stand 


ἀξ ἡ ae 

fine Shead of h. handsome 1: 2 

Friday’s b., Sunday’s bora 8 9:14 

breadth. .236: ς 
color of unsmoked meer- 

schaum ........... 1085: § 

divides faise and true . eter 


of my flesh stood up rh 123 
of the dog that bit you 1051: 4 
he cannot cal! his ἢ. bi 


h. 
h. 
h. 
h. like gold 
h. 
h. 


own ee ee 2.” © fae 
he does not value it a h. ..2640:12 
her h. was yellow of hue 1055: 
hill of the ἢ. .. 1097 :1 
his h. grew through hood 1053:12 
his h s cut him ...... rr6:31 
his h. was lyk saffron ....10g5: § 


his long b. combed behind 

batho aks: Gaede toss: ἑ 
I am hanging on ab. ....138: 
I could hit him off to a hb. 1053: 7 
in your h 
keep your h. on 
lady of my h. cannot want 


IRE cb oahea de Cee 10$3:10 
lt po ῃ, down ........ 10S$t: 2 

. glory to woman ..1052: 4 
ake the h. fly .......... 1053: 8 
man with oes a shame .1052: 4 
more h. than wit ........ IOSt: § 
my ἴω eat a ne νος .40 ο: 111 
no h. u i many. ips 2 7 
Pawnees took bil peels 
placked out h. in fr ae 3081: 6 
pull h., make carle #16:10 
sair h. in my neck . 1053: 4 
set each ἢ. on end ...... 788-53 
she never turned a 2. -10§0:353 


he. 
smafiest h. has its shadow 1052: 6 
tear my Ea ieee 1051: 6 
"tis not white bh. "engenders 
wisdom 


tocutah...... amie στρ: ς 
to hang by ab. ..........2264: 7 
to lift the bh. ......2006. 1080512 
to slit ah. 2.0... cece 2083: 
to tear the ἢ. ........... 10$1: 
want but h. to nats matter 
of... . «-1093: 3 


Hair, continued 


white h. blunteth wit ...... 39: 2 
er touches h. of yon gray 
OG τοι τοῦτο, 1093: 3 
eee acto ἐν das arse Sigil 1053: 7 
ἘΠῚ bring down my gray 
h. with sorrow ........ 1084: 4 
consider my gray ἢ. ....1084: 9 
got us by the short h. ..1053: 9 
gray a are death’s blos- 
edie Sas a tact κι ποις .10§4:12 


f your head numbered 1052: 3 
Roe 1 white h. become a 
fool and jester . .852: 8 
00. for comfort in hoary 
teen 10§4: 7 
any were the h. he pulled 10g1: 6 
elie out h. one by one 1444: 2 
to split h. 1053: ς 
white h. blossoms for grave 1054:12 
white bh. sign of age, not 


wisdom ......... ..1084: 8 
Hairy body, manly soul 1052: 2 
h. doth grieve as much 

as bald . 1051: 6 
h., either foo! or fortunate 1082: 2 
Hake: lose in h., bave in 

herring ............ 937: 4 
Haleyon days ............ 490: 1 
POG - eae e newts ecole ara as 1055 
better h., worse ἢ. .3500: 7 
bh. is more than the whole 1056; 2 
h. seas over. . 639213 
h. showeth what whole 

meaneth ον «τος: 3 
how the other h. lives .. 2820: 3 


take h. τὴ hand, rest ais 
and-b veces 1763: 5 
Half. and- half totes 1056: 1 
Half-baked .. . τορό: 4 
Half- ass when ὃ. go, gods ᾿ 
> 0 


9 
Halfpenay as well saved as 


gave up his h. 
h. to sing, two to stop 150: 
hand and beart on h 1060: 


ick h. from dirt with teeth 1S90: 

Halifax: from Hull, hell, H. 
goto Η. .. 

Hall: induce fool to hire h. 
keep bachelor’s ἢ . 
a abla thyself in ἃ... 

ll-benches are slippery .. 

Hak: call ah. 

h. not before the lame 
won't h. before I'm lame 

Platter .. cc cc cere cccsens 1 


oq 
3 
aA 
nn 
WO Swe mMmd Ana δι ὦ ὁ 


after a collar comes ah. 1057: 7 
oe to the h. .20§7: 2 

h. for him that will be ἮΝ τος7: ς 
h. made of silk is still a 1057: ; 
have wind opis with h. 2128: 
lack penny to buy a ἢ. 1066: ς 
ape Bi not h. in house of 

ha nged sOacrgice, Sah te 1057: ! 
no man e’er felt h. draw t057:10 
now fitted the ἢ. ........ 8067: 


take halter and hang selves 1057: 


with h. round his neck 484: 
pos stretch without a h. 1069: 2 
Halting: no h. before a eae 

DIO: oe oe eda een Se 4 1086: 9 
Halves: do nothing by h. 637:14 
togoh. ....  .. 1.00... 10$$:10 
Ham: a sweet ἢ. ......... 13: 4 


Hamfatter, third rate actor 13: Bs 
Hamlet, without the Prince τὸ 
Hammer ......... acces 1 

be either anvil or h. 


being b., strike thy fill ....76: 3 

een bh. and anvil ...... 76: 7 
h. and ae ΟΡ, os8: 6 
h. of 3, Pelagianism 1008: 3 
h. of Scotland .......... 68: 3 
hard anvil, bh. of feathers ..76:1t0 
I'll h. it out ............ 1058: § 
pray to God and h. away 1866: 3 
Price-decidin le. fails ....105§8: 4 
sound of b. Dp ses creditor sos8: 1 


HAND 


Hammer, continued 
speaking beyond your h. 
to neve Martin's ἃ. knock- 


w 
9 
3 
"Ὁ 


ng 

πεν τῆ ἢ" =. wc sa, 
Hammers: men’s h. break a6. 
Hamo: aurco piscuri h. ...8a1: 
Hamstring: conceit lies in h. 
Hana and Band: Between H. 130: 
Hand Te Oke 
act while thy h. is hot 1355: 
all you can hold in coe 

ead ἃ. age 
at first, second, third h. 
at worst h. 
bite b. that feeds us 
cannot lure hawks with 

empty h. 
cannot tell right h. from 

deft. © we aes 1061: 
carry h. quickly to sword 70: 
clone not h. too tightly ....1603: 
cold ἢ. and warm heart. 1062: 
couldn't see ἢ. before face $87: 
do not give bh. to everyone 896 "14 
don't put ἢ. between bark 


ba 

Σ᾽ 

ee ee 
Oo NAN & DS BH 


Ee 
δ 
Sand 
© 
δ Ὁ -00. 


1061: 


Ἃ Θιι (ὁ Au 


and tree : .t208: 3 
don’t thrust ἢ. into fre 1060: 9 
don't wash inside baby’s h. 11:10 


every man’s ἢ. against him 1060: 
fine Italian h 2656; 
foot on cradle, ἢ. on distaff 1061: 
fought for my own h. 800: 
give a helping ἢ. 
good h., god hire —— 
grease me in the h. : 241:1 
great h. to play the piano 1062: 


. that rocks cradle o61: 2 
that takes, h. that gives 947: ¢ 
. twice to bonnet for once 
to purse . 1068:10 
. which turns from plough 1063: 8 
. with no heart in tt 1060: 9 
with pen worth h. at 
ploug ον 1721: 2 
hard h. sign of brave mind 1063: ὃ 
he belonged to the Wander- 

ing FE. Society 1062:1! 
he was given a ae 10631) 
her ἢ. seemed milk in milk 10§9: 7 
here’s my bh. with heart in 


greatest ἢ. at talk I ever 

saw , 1062: ¢ 
h. cleanseth h. 0$9: 9 
h descends like foot of 

crow 1058: 9 
h. hard set on halfpenny 1.900: 1 
ἢ. hard with Inbor 1003: & 
h. has no stain 1f it work 

to our gain . 2061 
h. in glove 1063: 6 
h. in pot, glass in fist 665 :11 
h. like a foot 1001: ¢ 
h. never worse for doing 

own work 1061: 4 
ἢ. of diligent makest rich 677: 6 
h. open as day for charity 321: 0 
h. over fist 1064: 1 
h. over head, confusedly go64: 8 
h. set on your halfpenny 1060: ( 
h. short tn rendering serv- 

ice . 1058: c 
h. that gives, gathers 958: ὁ 
ue that hath made you fair 139: 7 
h. 
h 
h 
h 
h. 


it . 1063: 4 
here’s the hack of my ἢ. 1064: 1 
his ἢ. against every man 1060: 2 
T ama bad ἢ. at criticising 1062: 8 
T fought for my own ἢ. «τού: 7 
T had no h. in it .3063:10 
I have got the upper h. .t0g8: 8 
I kias your h., Macame ΠΑ 418 ' 
if guiltless bh. the altar 

fever : .. 89: a 
iron h. in velvet glove aes 
keep h. out of piacketa’.. 160: is 
keep the upper bh. "1088: 
ise. h. they wish cut off . τοῦ: 
kiss ἢ. you cannot bite ....1063: 1 


know the sweet Roman ἢ. 2656: ! 


HAND-CLASP 


Hand, continued 
lay your h. on your heart 1060: 9 
lend a ἢ. .............. 1060; 1 
let each = render me his 

eo eee 1063: 4 
let my right hand forget 

her cunning ..867:14; 1706: 9 
let not h. stretch to take 957:12 
let not left h. know ...... $4: 1 
let us go ἢ. in ἢ. ...... 1062: 2 

let your left h. turn away 
what right h. attracts 1062: 

light h. makes heavy 
wound .............. 106a: 

my ἢ. is in lion’s mouth 1437: 
my right h. is to me a god 1063: 
nothing enters in a close h. 1590: 


now my h. is in .... ,1064: 
of his he had no control 241: 
on the mending | eer ree 1059: 


one h. makes feeble fight . 1512: 
one h. in purse, two in dish 1048:} 
one h. washes the other 10859: 


one ἢ. will not clasp ....1059: 
playing alone ἢ. ........ 1064: 
poor ἢ. at writing letter 1062: 
push with left ἢ. ........ 2576: 


put finishing ἢ. to work .1059: 
put h. no farther than sleeve 93: 
reach ἴων: h. as if dying .1590: 


oo he eae eo Cea ne Ὃ 


right ἢ. helps the left ....1059: 
right h. of fellowship ....794: 
stretches h. to touch sky ... 58: 
strong right h. is lord ...:061: 
take what is ath ..... 181: 
this ἢ. has offended ....1059: 
though left h. conquer 

right, no advantage 2446513 
to carry things with a high 

h. 1062: 9 
τ oin right ‘h. to right h. 1063: 4 

cep ἢ. in pocket ...... 1590: ft 
‘ lend ah... ...1726: 4 
ἴο take ἃ ἢ. isthe ose. 1059: 8 
to try one's ἢ. ..... vee. 2396283 
turn your ἢ, to it ...... 577: 3 
upon the declining ἢ. ....10sg: ἴ 
use your own h. ..a. . 980: 8 
we got a good ἢ. 1063:51 


went out with an high h. 1062: 9 
wet ἢ. will hold herring 1062: 2 
what my right h. has dared 

do it dares not write 1062:10 
whatsoever thy h. findeth to 


do 6 36:38 
wish in one h., spit in 

tother fe 5059: 8 
with his red right h. : 


work cae ° practised h. 1859: 9 
you kee . under mantle 1063: § 
ou hall l have foremost ἢ. 1063:10 
Hand-clasp a little stronger 2482: 2 
Hand-out: get ἃ ἢ. 1064: 3 
lfande bauten. H. sturzen ιοςᾷ; 7 
viele ΕἸ. machen der Arbeit 
hald ein Ende 1060:11 
Handel: to H. hold candle λ8ο: 9 
Man ΚΕΤΟΒΙΕ ΠΕ to throw ane 


1064: ὁ 
Handle eeeovevneungeseee . 1064 
h. ἴ my name τούς: 4 


nothing but hath double h. 1o64:tt 
take thines by smooth h. 1065: 3 


to fly off the Ὦ. ....... 106s: 1 
to seek a ἢ.  .........-- 720! 4 
to slip off the ἢ. ........ 1065: 2 
upto the h ...... .1065§: § 
Hancles: everything has two 

BS Nie ke .1064:81 
h. to their names ...... 1068: 4 


Handm: sees blush not to Me 
win hh. ...«{ονν νιν νει 2 : 7 

Ha nds eoeoe@eeteoseeoaosee dons 1048 

all h. shall be feeble . ....2470: 3 

all whe. ake h. not joined 


ee 1060: 9 
bike ee hath clean h. 1919:11 
clap h.. and a bargain ....122: 6 


clean ἢ. and clean minds 36a: § 
clean ἢ. want no washball 1064; κα 


Hands, continued 


dainty-nurtured h. ........ 759313 
dirty h. make clean money 759:12 
empty ἢ. .... 1061: 4 


finish contract by giving ‘h. 1060: 9 
give me your h. if we be 
friends .............. 1063:15 
looks with favor at 


pure, not full, b. ...... 1064: § 
made h. before knives 805: 4 
gods hear men’s h. before 
ADS) ee oe ha ae 1064: 4 
h. are the ἢ. of Esau ....1060: 3 
h. across the sea ........ 1064: 6 
h. that rod of empire might 
have swayed ......... 1060: § 
happier are h. compassed 
with iron .. ......... 1109: 7 
have both h. full ....... 1060: 8 
7 


have ou h. in the mortar 253: 
help, h., I have no lands 1060: 4 
horny h. of toil ....... 1063: 

I wash my h. of you ....1060:10 
is ἴδετε anything h. can't 


keep h. from purses ..... 158:11 
eines my h. and maligned 


little folding of h. to sleep 2136: 2 
man comes with grasping 


many h. make light work 1060:11 
more h. mean more work 1060:11 
my h. not shapen for knife 1059: 3 
nearer than h. and feet ... 978: 1 
no ἢ. in other men’s purses 1555: 6 
none fouls h. in own busi- 
ness 261: 9 
our heraldry is h., ποῖ 
hearts 1060: 9 
ma ἐς of clasped right h. 1063: 4 
put between bark and 
7 


scarcely aoe to keep my h. 
dvaking ‘h. with guardian 

angel ue oN lee geet ss 4 
slow are ἢ. of the Gods οὐδ: 
takes two h. to wash the 

face τς 
tall man of his h. 1062: 4 


these h. are not more like 1429: 3 
thy h. wash, teeth Maite 362: ς 


to have clean h. ..1064: § 
to play on both ἢ. .... 1062!12 
two ἢ. in ἀν. ..... 1058:10 
wash h. before eating ..2456:11 


wash h. often, feet seldom 2456: 9 
washed my h. in innocency 1060:10 
washing his h. with invisi- 


ble soap .2456:10 
what h. have built, ἢ. can 
pulldown  ...... 1058: 7 
white ἢ. cannot burt ....1059: 7 
with h. and feet ον 23sasr 
with unwashed h. . .1060:10 
Handsaw: know hawk from 
3): 4 
Handsel: fool’s h. is lucky 846: 2 
Handsome at twenty . .... .27: 6 
h. is as ἢ. does. .... §39: 8 
Wandspike: different as 
hawk from h. 1OQ9TITY 


Handwriting on the wall .26§2: 4 
Hang: find excuse to h. | 265: 2 
get ἃ rope and ἢ. yourself 1066: 6 
Rat yourselves all 1066: 6 
about fair lady’s neck 1067: 8 
first and try afterward 1368: 3 
h thyself in own garters 1067: 5 
h. together or h. separately 1067:11 
no haste to h. true men 1065:10 
sate 3 remains but h. my- 
ick “ood SET peer 
ς tree to h. se 929: 2 
to et the ἢ. of a thing .. 106: 
ro fr in the balance ....106¢ : 
νὰ h. "apa th Pin Seana ses seer=te 
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Hanged: all not h. that are 
condemned .... ..... 106s: 8 
as ey be h. for sheep as 


ital oe Wate ek 1067: 4 

citer be half h. than ill 
WEG israel ὩΣ 1067; 1 
born to be ἢ. ........... 1066: 2 


h. by neck until dead ....1065: 7 
h. himself in Thisbe’s gar- 


COP Fidos Salat ρεοέλαο 1067: ς 

in crab-apple tree ...... 1065 :14 

h. that left drink behind 634:13 
if =i ὡς h., he’ ll come hop- 

bata tae & Ge 1066: 2 

ὌΠ ἊΣ δ thee 8. first ...... 1067: ς 
in house of h., mention not 


rope .......... 1067: 1 
it is my destiny to be 5. .1065:13 
not born to be drowned, 

δυϊ ἢ. G2 tee Nak ted 1066: 2 
not h. for stealing horses 1918: 5 
not live to be old, h. when 


YOUNG: ss oo he wh ean 1067: 3 
one doesn’t correct man 
who ish. ......... 1066: 3 
up too soon that’s h. ere 
NOOR: ont eee Bee se 1995: 6 
younger than you have been 
icons staat My Mat hace args 1065: 9 


eel δον PGi Sale bs at 1067: 9 
Hanging saree ate ...... 1065 
ε h. prevents bad 
marriage 1536: 9 
half hour’s h. hinders rid- 
PRs ies: vad tere 1188: 3 
. and wiving goes by 
destiny .... ..... 1536: ς 
Ὁ. better than. starving .§02: 4 
h. between life and death 1066: 1 
h. gangs by haps ... 1065:13 
h. is a sharp argument .1067: 7 
h. is too good for him .. .1065: 6 
h. worst use man put to 1067:12 


I fear h., net no man 


is hast : .1065:10 
if there ἐδ been h, 
not “Han this fish” 1057: 1 


Hangman wor Ny ot he 1067. 2 
Hangs himself a Bunda 


1065:1) 
Hannibal conquered ....... 2424: ( 
Hans en Kelderr Hyatt 1261219 
health to H. in K. ...... 1872: ° 
Hap... cece esac ccenes, - 1069 
give me h. and cast me in 

the sea .......... 1489232 
ἢ. and half-penny goods 

enough 1069: ἃ 
h. helpeth hardy men alday ney ea ς 
h. what h. may 1069: € 
no man makes his own h. 855: 4 
our h. is loss 1711 


some have h., some stick 1069:10 
through h. hit the nail 1069: © 
thy hard h. doth mine ap- 


pease -104211¢ 
Happen to one, bh. to all Jia 

Happens: whatever h., h. as 
it should 1989:14 

Happiest of whom world 
site least 8 1710: 1 

h. who finds happiness at 
me ΤΙς 2: 3 

h., who thinks most inter- 
esting thoughts . 1070: 4 


who thinks self h. really is 


so : 1072:16 
Happily: not how lavishly 
ut how h. ον «1414: 7 
Happiness .........-... 1069 
bitter to look at h. through 
another’s eyes .. 1073: 4 
αν sha h. with another: 5 
doing well and b. aed 
well an "same 
ng. © tei tor συ ταν 1069:13 
eve person ‘tastes more h. 
than misery .......... 1073:10 
extremes of ἢ. beyond 
power to fecl ... . .1072: § 
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Happiness, continued 
trst h., birth in great city 358: 5 
xieat h., great danger ....1073: 9 
erestest ’h. of greatest num- 


1074: 7 
ercetest possible h. of Boye 

erned «www dd... o1gitt 
seaund: work of h. is health το: 8 
. and beauty Py produce 1070: 9 


at expense o 


precious purchase . 1072: a 
comes from health of 

soul... ..... . 1069:182 
comes incidentally . to71: 8 


.. death after life of least 

He μὰ cn ie abe 2 a. WOTOT 7 
nds on our opinion 

of Mhings 1072:16 

. depends on temperament 10723: § 


. enough to get work done 1070:10 
» good bank account 1009 :13 
. grows at our firesides 1070:15 
. has not the ready ear 1072:15 
im a man prolongcth 
pag by 1070:14 
is but cloak of misery 1592: 1 
is habit, cultivate it ..1070: 9 
is mere stagnation ....1073: 2 
is no laughing matter . 1073: 9 
is not a reward 1070: 9 
is nothing if not known 1072:16 
is transient 1071: § 
. is wine of rarest vintage 1070:13 
is woman... ..... 1070:12 
lies in health . 1099: ἃ 
makes men good . .995: 7 
makes us base 1072: 6 


never lays finger on its 

ulse 1072:13 
. no creditor, nobody sick 1070: 3 
not long without heavi- 

ness 1071: § 
of blessed is no fugitive 1072:10 
of heart colors face to71: 

or misery to those who 

have most of ecither 1072: § 
. our being’s end and aim 1072:12 
» peace in a thatched hut 1070: 3 
+. possessing what others 


rors ore oe Sik telat Parser 5 re re oe 


can’t 1070: 1 
h. produced by little ad- 

vantages. 1070; 6 
h. seems made to be shared 1071: 3 
h. takes no account of 

time 1072:83 
h., that man be what he is 1070: 5 
h., three meals, one sleep 1070: 3 
b., to do true work 1070:10 
h. too swiftly flies 1071: § 
h., tranquillity of mind | 1070: 2 


b., unless tempered, ποι 


stroys 
h. ih: wae bors a twin, rae 

hard to tell what brings h. 1070: 
here on earth is no sure h. 1072: 9 
highest ἢ. wears out at last 1071: § 
if my bh. desirable, the h. 

of all is desirable .. ..1070:13 
if we can lose h. we possess 
_ gome...... 
income twenty pounds, re- 

sultth. .... . 2296314 
leas to make fortune than h. 2434: 3 
lifetime of h. hell on earth 1073: 2 
man artificer of his own h. 1070:15 
memory of h. makes misery 

woeful 
most perfect h., staying 

home 


.1073: 9 
1078: 


.1073: 8 


19$2:10 


1153: 3 
no h. lasts for long | 3071: 5 


no δι through un 


no ἢ. without action ...... 11: 3 
no ἢ. without thinking so 1072:16 
no h. wit virtues ....3434: 6 
no one forgets his own h. 1944: 4 


po one wie cevenc 06 Is 
happy . «ws eee. 1073: 1 
oo right to consume ὃ. 1073: § 
eatbing ages like ἢ. ..... 2811:19 


Hap 


Harbor: fon) μέρ τα in safe 


(ines, continued 

not hing so insufferable as 
scence h. is impossible .. 
small pleasures fill lake of 


ey 


. 1070: 
talk of h. ., summon grief 1072:14 


three secrets of ἢ. ...... 1069:124 
to enjoy h., travel out of 
Cel | ee oe ee 1070:16 
to hil the hour, that is h. 1071: 2 
true h. is of retired nature 1069:11 
unbroken h. is a bore 2 
unlimited ἢ. ἐμαὶ οὐόνννν ex- 
cess fs 2 
virtue andh. ........... 2434: 3 
why seek ye for h. abroad 10 70:15 
8 


1073: 


with h. comes intelligence 1071: 
Happinesses: of h., long life 


greatest ...... . 30: 
Happy: as h. as cats ‘in 
airy . ..10743 1 
as h. as clam in high water 1074: § 
as h. as day is long 1074: 3 
as h. as king, sandilark, 
etc. 1074: 1-6 
be good and you will be h. 995: 7 
better to be h. th than wise 1071:11 
by riches or virtue men 
made h 1070: 8 
count no man h. until he die 627: 2 
for h., hour never strikes 1072:13 
happier for having been h. 1073: 6 
h., alas, too ἢ. .. 1073: 9 
h. for life, he honest man 1071: 7 
. hunting grounds 605: 2 
. is blameless vestal’s lot 17:10:10 


h 
h 
h. is he that chastens him- 
self 107t: 9 
b. is he that serveth the h. 1071: 9 
h. know no hours .. .1072:13 
h. man cannot be harried 1072: 3 
h. man ἢ. dole Le... «ογε 110 
h. only are truly great 1034: 3 
h. only who is wise and 
1071:1|} 
h. the man that fears alway 786: 2 
h. who bears and is silent 682: 1 
bh. who knows not otherwise 1072:16 
I know not how to call ἢ 
any . S071: 4 
life h. because soon will 
1072:1} 
make us h., make us good 1069:12 
man too h. for mortality 1073: 9 
men h. without knowing it 1072:16 
never as ἢ. as one thinks 1072: 4 
no man ἢ. but by ΚΟ ΡΒΠ: 


son 3918: ; 
no man is ἢ. : 1071: 
no man is ἢ. in everything 1072: : 
no one ἢ. but wise and good 2434: 4 
not h. unless happier than 
know 1073: 6 
not h. who does not think 
self so 1072:16 
nothing is h. in every way 1072: 9 


one thing to have been h. 1072: 8 
one would suffer tobe hh. 1072: 7 
thrice, four times h. they 1073: 9 
to be h. dangerous thing 1073: 9 
to call self h. provokes dis- 
aster. 
to have aba h. most un- 
happ . 19$2:10 
too he should they ‘know 
their blessings . 073: 9 
ἘΠῚ π more desirable than ἮΝ 
1021: 3 


1072:}4 


woula” 1 were 5. ‘as my 

heart isc 1112:12 
ΠΣ 710 
1 1521: to 


peek ‘gailor, the safe bh. 
all excellent ‘things ‘are δ. 
as hard as flint, nails, 


ieee! ΤΙ 


stone : 
b. and b. will not make 
wall 


Hard, 


1074: 7-33 


HARM 


continucd 
ἢ. things compassed easily 574:17 
he that eats bh. shall eat 


ripe ..... 
I’m a kind of ἃ ἢ. lot... 
now the h. had come to h. 
to work h., live h., die h. 1075: 
you are tuo h. for me 1075: 
ou think Iam ἢ. and cold 1075: 
Hard-baked: you are not h. 1075: 
Hard-boil man oF woman ..669:1 
Hard-builed: I’m ἢ. 1078: 
Hard-head and block-head 1096: 
Hard-hearted as a Scot ....321§: 
Hardly attained, longer re- 
tained .1078: 
Hardships of journey bet better 
than discord at home .1152: 
Hardy: fortune helps he h. 878: 
as lion . ἐν ἜΝ 


.1075: 
1075: 


Oh ruauRMAAKRwW Aa 


oan 


re 
as blind start a ἢ. 
can't tell ἢ. oom 
bush : 
first catch your Be Ds cheatie 107 τ 
fright ἢ. not way to catch 107 
h. always returns to her 
form. 10772 § 
_ does not eat around bur- 
τον .1076: 6 
. for breakfast, hunt over- 
night 
. is melancholy meat 
. jumps where least ex: 
pected .3076: g 
. running the dinner race 801: 2 
5 
2 


Ὁ 
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.1076: 
1076: 


-~ te 


. was outrun by tortoise 2142: 

. without muse, woman 
without excuse .. 719i! 

he knows both h. and hare- 


ΑΝ .1077: 3 
hold with h., 


hounds 
hunt h. with a tabor : 
not seen h. since Lord 
knuws when .. 10977: 
run fast to catch h. 1077: 
seck ἢ, in hen’s nest 1077: 
set h.’s head against goose 
giblet 1077: 9 
there went the h. away 1077: 2 
thou mad March h. 1077: 6 
to lead the life of a h. 1076: 4 
8 
4 
3 


ΓΤ os om ὦ 


run. with 
.1077:10 
1076: 8 


> on 


ou are ἢ. yourself 1077): 
Hare-brained 230: 
Harelip taken for dimple 1479/1 
Harena: ex h. funiculum 

nectis 2007: 2 
Hares may pluck dead lions 1435: 1 
hunt two ἢ. with one dug 1076: § 
readier meat than running 

h. .. . 1076: 7 
run after two h., catch 

neither . 
Hariolare: vera ἢ. 
Harlot: became h. for barge- 

men .. ἅς46: 4 
b.’s cry from street to 

street : 
in silk and scarlet many 

a 


onl gifts can touch a h. 
Harlots, called companions : 


ΜῊΣ 3 


Harm ............ 

able 1 to h. without harming 962:18 
better the bh. 1 know tai 
dread h., eschew h. ᾿10771:11 


far from his good, nigh h. 1078: : 


h. done is done . .... 1078 
h. watch, ἢ. catch ...... 107 τ 
] meant no h. ee ee 1075 τι 
keep out of h.’s wey ΡΝ 
little h. done to good pa 6 ᾿ ‘is 
no h. done if you none ad- 

SiG at eyes 1078: ς 
no h., no force .......... 10978: 5 


no more ἢ. than a she ape 997:!4 
no more ἢ. than a sheep ..997:54 
none but myself did me ᾿. go: 4 
repair b. dune by good . 906: | 


HARMLESS 


Harm, continued 

seck h., find h. 1077331 
to do h. often laudable 1008: 4 
Harmless: not h. who harms 


8610 .... 0... .690: 4 
Harmony: bound them ‘fast. 

ΠῚ ΠΡ 2 ote tence te ate 8: 2 
h. makes small states great 583: 12 
το Bow Ot te ὙΣ .227: 2 


h. seldom makes a headline 18: Δ 
h. springs from discor .§83: 9 
what h. gut and sinew send 1729: 8 
Harms: beware by others’ ἢ. 723: 7 
of two h., choose the less ..71:6: 2 
happy who can beware by 


others’ ἢ. ............. 726: § 
wise learn by others’ h. ....724:13 
Harness: die with h. on our 
DOCK ag oe et oewt 502: 2 
higher up, the lessh. .... 626: 6 
iet not him that girdeth on 
h. boast ............ 2453: 3 
Warris: ee she spoke of 
£95, Ss τοῖς ρου τς δὸς 2599: 6 
Harp ὁ ἀνήνυτον με We wees 1078 
agree like ἢ. and harrow 48: 8 
h. and carp 1078: 7 


h. no more upon that string 1078:11 
h. of a thousand strings 


1079: 3 
h. on string that gives no 

melody. 1078:10 
like an ass to the h. . 103: 2 
never learned to tune ἃ ἢ. 2: 7 
not good to ἢ. on frayed 

string 1078:10 
to h. on the same string 1078:11 


Harpers harping with harps 1o79: 2 


have among you, blind h. 198: Ἀ 
Harpies vile devour fruit 

they first detile 1033: § 
ἔπινεν always upon love = 198: 8 


ἢ. on things they ought not 19078: 7 
still ἢ. on my daughter 1078: 7 
Harps: hanged ἢ. on willows 1079: 1 


Harrow: drinking at the ἢ. 629: 5 
trail a light ἢ. . 307: 6 
Warry robbed church 1299: 9 
King H. loved a man 1299: 9 


Marvest ................ 1079 


felds white already with h. rozg:11 
good h. content with some 

thistles 19079: § 
h. comes not every day. 1079: 7 
h. follows sced time 1oRo: 3 
h. 36 past, summer ended 1079: 9 
h. will come and farmers 

rich : 1079: 7 
he that sleepeth in h., 

shame 1080: 1 
in ἢ. treme good cheer in 

hall . toRo: 4 
live within your ἢ. 1079213 


make long h. for little corn 1079: 8 
my h. shall cease 107.0:12 
of ἢ. τὲ aped crop of care — 1079212 
beap ἢ . which rascal sowed 217 ὃ: 7 
stubble shows what h. was 44: 6 
tickle earth with hoe, she 


laughs with ἢ. 1079 :10 
who eat coin green, at ἢ. 
glean .1080: 


you mustn't snit on the h. 1079: : 


vour h. is still in blade 434: ς 
Harvests: good ἢ. make men 

prodigal 1079: 6 
short ἢ. make short add- 

lings ς 1079: 6 
winter dust, big h. ..... 2474:10 
Jas: he h. it ........... 1090: 4 
them ez ἢ. gits ..... 1089 :12 
to him atnat h. shall be 

given owe ee. r08g9:ta 
what h. ce nowadays ....621:10 
Has-beens: one of the h. . 1080: § 


Hasard heureux pour prudent 311: 2 
h. pseudonyme de σα. δλ11:10 
h. sobriquet de Providence g1r:10 


nous vivona par ἢ. .... ΔἸΥΕΓΙ 
Hash οὐ tongues pedant 
maken  ........... .1080: ὁ 


we have made a ἢ. of it .. 1080: 
well-done h. of my own 

words ............... 1080: 

Hash-slinger ............. 1080: 


Hash, continued 


settle fighting Europe's h. 1080: 
to settle one’s ἢ. ........ 1080: 


Hashes: cold h. of repetition 1080: 
dull, conceited h. 


Ne Asheia ata 379: 
h. of absurdity ... ..... 1080: 
Hast: ohne H., ohne Rast . .492: 


FAROE as Sih eects tk 
all h. comes from the devil 1084: 
alwaysh. rueth ........ 1082: 
be in h. but never in hurry 1202:19 
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do not overtake men in h. 1084: 9 
fool h. is no speed... 1081: § 
h. and wisdom far odd ..1084: 4 
h. engenders repentance ..1082: 7 
h. gives itself the leg ....1084:14 
h. insures regret .1083:10 
h. is uaiprovident and blind 1081: : 
h. is slow... ... ..... 1083 
h. is the parent of failure ε΄: ͵ 
h. leads us to error ...... 1084:13 
ἢ. makes waste ........ 1082: 8 
h. makes work bey Sachets 1084:15 
h. manages all things badly 1083: 2 
ἢ. never carries justice .1085: 5 
h. never comes alone .1083: 3 
h., so much the more be- 

hind . ...1082: 2 
h. ips up its own heels 1084: 1 
if in h., go around ..... 1082: ς 
ill h. is not good . .1082: 
in wicked h. is no profit 1082: 3 
make ἢ. slowly 1081: 2 
make h. to an ill way ... 1084: 3 
more h. in wrong way 

farther from end 108s: 3 
more h., the less speed ..1085: 1 
no h., but good speed ....1082: 3 


no h.. mountains seem val- 

leys : 1084: 
not good to make ἢ. . 1083: 
raw h.. half-sister to delay 1085: 
this askethh. ... 
this sweaty ἢ. 
Hasten slowly 
to h. the hastening ; 
unless we h., left behind 1086: 
Hasteth: he h. well that can 
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abide 5 ΡΘΗ ΟΊΕΕΕΕΕΕ 1082: 
he that h., sinneth .. ...1085: 
Hastily: done h., not 

thoroughly ..1083: 2 
h. and well never met. 1083: Δ 
he who advances h. will re- 

tire quickly 1084:10 
nothing ἢ. but killing of 

fleas . 108s: ς 
too h.. leas prosperously. 10K: 4 
Hastings: none of the HT. .. 1084: 5 
Hasty: be not h. to outatd 

another. ...... 108s: 6 
We OS δῖ ce eade wate 319: 7 
h. as Hopkins .......... 1083: 9 
h. as thouvht 2262: 2 


h. man drinks tea with fork 1082: 5 
h. man never wants woe 1082:10 
h. people not good midwives 1084: 7 


keep out of h. man’s way 1910:13 

too ἢ. burnt his lips ... τοῦδ: 1 
PIB ee Ὁ tees Gp ὡς 1086 

the drop of ἢ. ..... 1086: 3 

eee 1086: 2 

hroad h., venerable head Ro: 2 

do your “work, take [τ h. 160:14 

eat my h.. swallow buckle rte 8 

man under shabby h. a! 

. in hand never did harm er 1 


h. not made for one shower 1086:10 
h. not much worse for wear 2635 :14 
h. sign of shabby Rentility 942:10 
here's your h., what’ s your 


hurry ..... ates Yah at ecaist 1086: 6 
high h. 1086515 
as estate lies under his h. 1087: 

ah. covers his family ... 307: 


I live by pulling off the h. 1086:16 


HATE 2777 


Hat, continued 


life of old h. to cock it 1087: 2 
knew him no more than 

my old h. ..... 1086: § 
knocked into a cocked h. 1087: 4 
my h. covers my family τ 1086: 7 
my h. is in the ring . 1086:14 
my h. to a halfpenny . 1086:17 
one h. worth more than 

hundred bonnets ..... 1086: 4 
passing round the h. 1086:12 


pull down ἢ. on wind’s side 1086: 9 
throw in his h., within ring 1086:14 


to talk through one's ἢ. ...2277: 8 
under your ἢ. .......... 1086 :13 
we are not fond of new h. 1086:11 


wear my h. indoors or out 1235: 4 
where did you get that h. 1087: 1 


BL hoe can bet your h. on it 1086:17 


tband: as fine as Dick’s h. 804: 1 
Hatch, match, dispatch 


..524: 2 
have ἢ. before door . ....2109:11 
Hatchet: hang up thy h. .1087: 


I did it with my little h. 

nobody forgets maere he 
buried a h 

to bury the h. 

to dig up the h. . 

to remove fly with a h. 


1391: 


δεῖ: 


Hatchet-flinging extreme ..1087: 
PACE: ee nei beens eae 1087 
after h. cometh love .. 1088 


all men ἢ. each other . .1088: 
as natural to h. as to love 1484: 
can heavenly natures nour- 
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ish ... 1088: 4 
thench hearts that ἢ. thee 10838: τις 


“ττν τσ... 


embrace the man you h. 168: 7 
for h., let h. be said 1965: 2 
greatest h. ae greatest 

lOVE .... (nes 25 1484:13 
greatest h. is silent . ..1088:14 
h. as if you would one day 

HOME eas 1483: 4 
h. at first sight ...... . 1088: 1 
h. gained as much by good 

works as evil 1088: 7 
h. is anger of the weak  .1087:11 
h. is blind. as well as love 1484: 2 
ἢ. is coward’s revenge .. 1087:11 
h. is heavier freight for 

shipper ..  .......... 1089: 1 
h. 15. self-punishment ... 1o87:11 
ἢ. is settled anger 1087:11 
h. is stronger than friend- 

ship 1484:12 
h. not at the first harm . 1088: 1 
h. of relatives is the most 

violent .......... 1088: 16 
h. proclaimed loses ven- 

geance TORR i114 
h. pulls high things down 1484: 8 
hide h. and injure whom he 

will boon 1244: 5 
Ih. her very guts... rokk:10 
Ih. him as ; do hell-pains ro8&&8::0 


Th. him as ἴ ἢ. the devil r1o&8:10 
T h. him worse than poison 1088:10 
Ih. them with a perfect ha- 


tred ; 1088 :to 
let them h. so long as they 
fear ..... TORQ: 1 


man should h. somcthing 1087:10 
men h. more steadily than 

they love . 1484: 2 
men ἢ. those they hurt ..1244: § 
men ἢ. those they injure .1088:13 
sad h. merry, merry ἢ. sad 1088: ς 
to h. is cheaper than to give 1088: ἃ 
unimaginable as ἢ. in 

Heav'n.. 1088: 4 
we h. that which we fear 1089: 4 


what so dreadful as celes- 

tial h. . 1088: 4 
who subdues mankind, 

must look down on ἢ. 2246: 7 
whom men fear they ἢ. ..1080: 4 


world narrow for two who h. 908: 3 
you h. it as a cat hates 
pepper ..... 5... ραν εν 1088 :10 


2778 HATED 


HEAD 


Hated by all, cannot live 
long... ; .to8g: 2 

h. man seldom ends well .1089: 2 

h. with gall of gentle souls 1088: 4 


T lave to be ἢ. ες, t088:13 
nothing more hurtful than 

to. Be Ὦ. dk eh artes 1484: 4 
she h. easily, heartily 1088: 5 
you ἢ. her hke a snake . 1088:10 


Hiateful as the gates of Hell 532:18 
Hater: he was a g 1088: 5 
I like a good h. 1088: κα 
siolent h. of old Dutch 

Uo ate read! Siete 1088: 5 
Hater: he was a good h. .1088: 5 
ἢ. come home to roost ... 1089: 1 


he h. me like poison 1088 :10 
she h. my guts .1088:10 
take care none h. you 

justly ..... 1088:311 
what man h., he takes to 

_ heart τ Rae 1088: 9 

Hatez-vous lente- 

ment ...... 1081: 3: 2653: 6 
Hath: unto him that h. 1ro8g9:r2 


Hating is burning own house 1088: 2 


Hatred, sce Hate 
h. is a settled anger .. 1087 st 
h. is self-punishment 1087 :11 
h. makes rubbish deadly 1088: 2 
stalled ox and h. therewith 577: 9 
Hats: all good ἢ. made of 

nothing 1087: 5 
bad ἢ. in every family 1086: 2 
men wear ἢ. for? use 1087: 2 


Haughtiness, high opinion 
of sel . . §8s: 
h. natural in the fair 2562: 
dal ta dl for hell, modest for 
.1606: 7 


nO 


lant: ee h. of men_ 1663. [10 
PAVE 2. ccc eer c cece 

better to b. than wish 1089: 9 
crave and h. 100: ς 
few h. all, all νὴ ‘nought to8g:12 
h. at it and h. : 1089: 7 


h. ish., φάει πεν men catch 1090: 3 
ἢ. more than thou sbowest 160:1 


hold fast when you ἢ. it = 10389: 
I shall let her h. it 1090: 4 
one can't h. everything 1089: § 
one tala not where to ἢ. 

1090: 2 
ἘΞ ΟΝ some h. not 1089: 6 
take from those who ἢ. 1089:12 
them ez h. gits . .. 1080 :12 
to h. and to hold . ..... Ιοϑο:εῖ 
to ἢ. ts to h. . 1090: 3 


to h. may be taken from us 1090: 1 


what you h., hold 1089: 8 
who h. less add to who h. 

more . 1089 :32 
Haven: my ἢ. is found 1831:111 
safe riding in good h. 1831:30 
Haves and have-nots 1089: 6 
Having: pa h. not like 

own 1609: 
using and ions true ἢ. 1e90: ς 


Havoc: cry ἢ. unloose 
dogs of a a 2481: 


3 
cry h. on slug and snail . 463: 5 
9 


Haw: not worth ἃ ἢ... 2644: 
Hawk .............. ---. 1091 
ash. pursues doves ..310938:10 
betwixt ἢ. and buzzard 1OQI: 5 
by h. and hound small 

protit found .1OQE: $ 
carrion kite never good h. τορι: 
do you trust doves to ἃ h. 2088:10 


empty hand cannot ἢ. re- 
tain 1091: : 
fa h. half mans herself 1091: 
always livesinarms . . 1091: ; 
. not frightened by crane 435: 7 
h. will not prey on one τἸοσεῖει 
he’s ἃ ἢ. of the right nest τόθ᾽: § 
IT know ah. from a ha 
id am . 509171 
no rast will st to prey 2499: 
one point of guod stoop | hardy 1091: 


Hawking: ancestors 
not great by h. 
first point of h., 
fay? . : ..1091: 7 
h. for butterflies te BALE di 1ogt: ς 
without h. or spitting ..2a166: 1 
ΠΡ ΚΕΡῚ dv not peck out h. 
10QT:12 
h. mislike an ‘empty hand 1061: 4 
high flying ἢ. fit for princes τορι: 3 
Haws: he bh. and hums 1234:1: 
Hawsehole: come through ἢ. 0 Ὁ: 5 


gtew 
τορι: § 
holding 


sorter eneeeeoee eevee eee 


bernie h. and grass . 1023: 6 
Candlemas-day,. half your Ἄ. 759313 
cock h. when donkey brays 106: 
give h. to dog, bones to ως 2234: 3 
good h., sweet h., hath n 


fellow 1092: 7 
hanged h. never fattens cat- 

COs Pe” | tes ered 1092: 9 
h. is for horses 1092: 8 
it goes down like chopt h. 1092: 7 
he has ἢ. on his horns 1092: 6 
make h. while sun shines 1092: 5 
make not orts of good h. 1092: ἃ 
why I am not inthe h. 1092: 4 
woman’s place is in the ἢ. 2580: 4 
Hay-foot, straw-foot .. 63: 6 
Hayseed 1092: 2 
iagards hetter h. once, than 

be in fear 2418: ς 
bh. is mother of lying 931:14 
h. of the die : γ2: 7 
make ἢ. of new fortunes 75: 8 
He and She: forget the H. «521: 6 

CAG. 5b teat eas 1093 

bald h. is soon shaven .ατ):ς 
be a ἢ.. though h. of potato 1099: 6 


be sure your h. not higher 


than hat 1097: 4 
better h. ot lizard than tail 

of lion 1099: 6 
better swuctied h. than 

shrivelled brain 1098281 
black h., red beard, false 1055: 6 
bow ἢ. " under another's 

eaves S31: 7 
bowed his h. like poppy s06: 9 
break my h., give me plas- 

ter 1095 :12 
change h. as often as hat 1720: 3 
comb your ἢ. backward = 1098: 6 
comb’d my ἢ. with stool 1098: 6 
comforters h never aches 381: 6 
cover your ἢ. by day 1097:13 
cut off h. and tail 1099: 7 
doesn’t know ἢ. from cab- 

bage 1328: Ὁ 
don't cut off ἢ. because it 

aches 3098 :1 
don’t stick your h. in lion’s 

mouth 1437 


don't wash an ass’s ἢ. 
eating his h. off 
every h. fall of brains 
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every h. must do its own 
thinking 1236 
fine h. void of brains 230:2 


flinty fellow and hard ἢ. 
forgetful h. weary heels 
fortunate h. that never 
ached 1098: 
from h. to foot 1096: 
got up with h. on for four 637: 
giest hb. and Jittle wit 1095: 
ang we pensive ἢ. 1097: 
hard h. gets on in world 1096: 4 
have dea man’s ἢ. in dish 2494: ἐν 
have h. fast under girdle τορς:1 
have h. run against wall 1097: 5 
having one’s h. talked off 1098: 7 
he covers himself with his 


he gave his horse the ἢ... 

he had a long h.__......... 10904: 6 

he never opens his h. ... .1096:13 

he ry has no bh. needs no 
t ease 
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.1097: 8 
.1094:12 


1094: 1 


Head, 


continued 
he will not give h. for 
nought .. ...... 
he will not Rive h. for poll- 
ing 

he will not ‘give ‘h. for 
washing 

alone knows what is in 
heart 

. always dupe of the heart. 
and front of offending 
and shoulders above 
them 

cannot get up but stum- 
ach follows 

cannot impersonate the 
heart 

. follows the body 
full of proclamations 
gray, no brains yet 
in heavens, tail in water 
is made for the eyes 
hike a concertina 

of butter 

. of glass not throw stones 
of wax not walk in sun 
over heels 

screwed on the right way 
stroked with sandal 
that’s ready to split 
that’s white no delight 
under another's girdle . 
with good tongue worth 


1097: 6 


.1097: 6 


.1097: 6 
-1r16:81 
1116: 8 
1098: 2 
.1098: 4 


1097: 2 


30: 9 
1852: 1 
1097:1| 


. 637: 8 


.1095: 6 
1096: 1 


double .2244:1τ| 
ἢ. without a body useless 1093: 4 
her h. concealed in clouds 755: 8 
hide ἢ. Ihke an ostrich 1730: 7 
hos h. is full of bees . 44: 2 
his h. silvered o’er with 

age . 724: 2 
his h. turned by success ..1098: 1 
hoary h. is crown of glory τος: 10 


hold up your h., girl 


0907: 1 


holiest h. hath wicked way 394: 1 


horse's h. is swollen so big 

T will beat his head off . 

I wish my h. may never 
ache 

idle ἢ. box for the wind 

aus h. is soon broken 


11771:10 
1098: 7 


1099: 
1095: 


ay my ἢ. to any man’s hat 932: 


made shorter by ἃ ἢ 
more in ἢ. than comb wall 


1 
8 
1264: ἃ 
8 
3 


tugs: ᾿ 


get 1098: 3 
my h. has never been 

bow ed 109K ττὸ 
my h. is bloody but un- 

bowed sog8:tu0 
my h. white, my tail green 2268: ς 
neither h. nor feet 1099: ἃ 
neither h. nor tail 1099: ς 
O nea h., ἐμ ϑω box 1097:16 
off his ἢ. 1096: 3 
off with his guilty h. 1095: 3 
oh that my h. were waters 2287: 6 
old h. on young shoulders 1093: 2 
on his own ἢ. .1967: 6 
one h. better than roo 

hands ἘΣ κι Σορ4τιο 
one h. given for many .1098: 8 
out of hish —........ 1096: 3 
out of his own ἢ. ...... 1094: 
over h. and ears ........ 1093: 3 
over ἢ. and heels ........ 1093: 8 
put ah. on him ....... 1095S: 4 
rise up before the hoary ἢ. 1054: 
scabbed ἢ. loves nut comb 1098: 9 
scald ἢ. is soon broken 1094! 9 
scratch h., bite your nails 7655: 6 
scratch bh. with own nails 2063: 3 
seat of knowledge is the ἢ, 1279:}2 
she has the ἢ. .1094: 4 
she holds up h. like hen 0907: 1 
she let him have his h. 1094:13 
she lost her ἢ. .......... 1093: 9 
shut up your h, ......... 1095 :13 
sound h. that has no soft 

place ............ ., 1097 :34 
tall, wise, reverend h. ..gtes ἴ 


HEADACHE 


Head, continued 

thick h. can do as much 

_ damage as hard heart 1116: 
tiger’s ἢ. and snake's tail 155: 
thou hast a h., so has a pin soak 


to have hoar ἢ, and green 
(2} ..{ὉὉ - 4 ae es 


to have soft place in one’s 
h .. 1097514 


a Wm ὧδ 


1099: 


to keep h. above water 

to keep one’s h. 

to lose one's h. . ,.1093: 9 

to prop h. and help feet 2078: 7 

to wash ἢ, without soap 1097:15 

ton late to stoop when h. 
is off 


ate ΡΥ νι 1349: 6 
ugly is ἃ ἢ. without hair 117: 2 
uneasy h. that wears crown 464:12 
when h. aches, body feels 
it aha 1099: 3 
who has h. of glass should 
not throw stones 1192: 8 
who hath no h. needs no 
heart 1116: 5 
who touches hair of yon 
_ gray ἢ. 1093: 3 
wise ἢ. hath close mouth 1636: 8 


wise ἢ. makes a still tongue 2345: 1 
ὦ Τὼ so hot brains bub- 


e 1094210 
your ἢ. will never = All 
father’s bonnet 1097: 2 
your ἢ. will never fill 
pocket 1093: 6 
your h. will never save your 
legs 1003: 7 
your pil garlick ἢ. 117: 6 
Headache: Dutchman’ ἢ. 637: 8 


exchange ἢ. for heartache 2568: 1 


rie ἢ οὗ the morn 637: 8 
Headaches: at fifty lose h. 11: ς 
Headlines sure ta follow 1341: 6 


Headpiece: I have good ἢ. 1097:12 
Headwinds right for royal 


sails 1238: 8 
Heads: as many h., as many 

wits 1922: 1 
ἢ. I win. tatls vou lose 329: 4 
h. or tails 2829: 6 
lay their ἢ. together 1993:10 
one fired by h., one by tails 2281: 7 
over the h. of the company 1093: ς 
pack of damned swell-h. toga: 8 
scabhed h. get flowery 

houghs TE3s: § 
scabhy ἢ. love not comb 1008: 9 
alip our h. out of collar 1649: 7 
so many h. co many wits = 1095§:10 


two ἢ. better than one 1n96: 1 
two ἢ. in one hood 741: Ἀ: 1093:10 
two ἢ. may lie on one pil- 
low 1097: 2 
Headstones: the h. thicken 
along the way 


32: 3 
Headstrong as an allegory rite 
Heady is ruled bv a font 68: 3 


Heal: physician, ἢ thyself s98: 7 
Healed: not so soon h. as 


hurt 19S0°1§ 
Healer, full of sores $99: 2 
Healing others, not heale 

ae sQk: 7 
of most high cometh h Ἰῆςο: 4 


Health .......... Pe ae 1099 
hest men when in worst ἢ. troo: 7 
hetter in h. than good con- 

dition 

hetter lose ἢ. like spend- 

thrift 
chief box of ἢ. ic time 
destroy h. by laboring to 

preserve it 1to04ito 

doctor ia sure my h. is poor 1104: 9 


102: 3 


T1902: 2 
t30O3: 7 


eany stomach promotes h. 1104: 2 
embrace h. wherever you 
find it ri90g: & 


first h. then beauty trai 
from ἢ. contentment eprings 4141} 
give me ἢ. and a day trad: ἃ 
good h. is from the head τὰς: 1 


Health, continued 
guard ἢ. of body and soul r100:11 
he knows the value of h. 

who lost it . .. ... (101: 7 
he that wants ἢ. wants all Τ101 110 
he who has good h. is 


young ‘ es ..1100: 7 
h. and cheerfulness beget 
each other .1099: 8 


h. and gaiety foster beauty 135: 5 
h. and good sense blessings 1101:10 
h. and money go far 


110! 3 
h. and sickness enemies 1100: J 
h. and strength above all 

gold : 1100: § 
h. and wealth create beauty 1101: 9 
ἢ. better than xold 1100: § 
h., blessing of rich, riches 

of poor ἐν ΤΟ 119 
h., eldest of the gods ....1100: 2 
ἢ. is a call loan .. ..... 1100: 6 
h. is a jewel 9. 11... 1100: § 
h. is beauty ou .. 101: 9 
h. is better than wealth 1100: § 
ἢ. is first good lent to men 1101:10 
h. is great riches 1100: ς 


ἢ. is knowledge of disease 585713 

h. is measure of heat and 
cold 

h. is the first muse 

ἢ. is the condition of wis- 
dom 

h. not valued till sickness 
comes 

h., silliest word in our lan- 
Riuare ; 1102: 

h. surpasses riches 1100: 

h. that snuffs morning air 1101: 

ἢ. without meney an ague 1101: 

ἢ. without wealth sickness 1101: 

here is vour good ἢ. 1100: 

1 abused not my h. 28: 

I have good h., good 
thoughts 

if h. be yours, you have 
enough 

in sickness ἢ. is known 

measure hy svmpathy 

my h. is blithe and lusty 

no tov unless one has ἢ. 

no wealth ahove ἢ. 

one dav in perfect ἢ. is 
much 

only way to keep ἢ. eat 
what vou don't want 

perfect h 1101: 

picture of ἢ. . riot: 

pledge own ἢ. you must not 635: 

Poorest would not part with 
h. far money 

rosy-complexioned ἢ, 

sign of ἢ willing to be 
cured ; 

soft-lauzhing ἢ, 

step toward ἢ. to know 
complaint ? 

surest road to ἢ, never ta 
suppose we shall be ill 1104: 4 

6 


101: 4 
1103: 7 


1099: 3 


τιοῖ: 


Ὡ 


> a Ow DNN 


Trot: 


1100: 
r1otT: 
102: 
1101: 
1102: 
1100: 


ὋὼῺ Nn WANN 


1100; 


TIO4: 


am BND 


Tima: 
240. 


ἜἜ -« 


τος: 
trot: 


Rx 


1104: 


to cure bad h. think nothing 
unclean : ὯΝ 


to enjov poor ἢ. 1102: 6 
tnbourwht ἢ. deity 1100:10 
what have I gained by ἢ. rrot: ς 
without h. life is no life T1092: 1 
Healthier than pumpkin τοῖς: ἃ 
Health: drink h.. amplify 

dicease Axs: 3 
drink h.. and spoil awn | 638: 3 
drink h., drink sickness 636: 3 


Healthy: he soher and be h. 1s8:14 
hetter poor ἢ. than rich sick roo: 4 
h. better than to be rich rroo: ς 
h. know not of their health rrot: 7 


Weap: all on ah. τος 113 
h. οἵ good things ..... 14R9: Ss 
h. sieht rather ....... [104:12 
struck all οὐ ἃ ἢ. 1104 τ 


Hear: helieve not all you h. 188: 4 
ears to h., let him ἢ. 6o3: ἃ 
he cannot h. on that ear 


rrog:to ! fool's h. is in his tongue 844: 
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Hear, continued 

he could not ἢ. on that side 497: 1 
h. and see and say the best 161: 2 
ἢ. both sides .. .. 128 1213-14 
h. much, but little speak 2192: 7 
h. much, speak not at all 2192: 6 


h. one’s own ears ..-654: 4 
h., see and be silent 1767: 3 
h. twice before you speak 

once 2192: 2 


ἢ. what you don't like if 

you say what you like 2192: 3 
if we can listen we shall ἢ. 1105:12 
more you h., less you'll 

learn ; . 1105: 6 
not well to h. everything 738: 3 
she would not h. of it 1105: 9 
swift to h., slow to speak 2192: 4 
you will ἢ. of it .1105: 9 
Heard where he is not seen 1105: 3 
I h. not as good as I saw 737: 7 
you have h. what you have 


Hearer: patient h. 
Hearing ................ 11 

from h. comes wisdom 2192: 2 
heard by ἢ. of the ear σ 47:10 
h., he hears not 110S: 4 
h. is paradise, seeing hell 2107: 9 


h. not as good as seeing 737: * 
ill ἢ. makes wrong rehears- 

ing 1109: & 
make passionate my sense 

af * ; 2166: 2 
perfection of h. is h. one- 

self 105: 2 
swift in h., slow in reply- 

ing 2191: 0 
zealous in ἢ. 1105: 7 
Hearings: hundred h. not 

equal ta one secing 108: 1 
Hears: happy who h and ig- 

nores 25QgR° 4 
he h. but half who h. one 

party . ΣΕ: 
man h. only what he under- 

stands TIONS: 4 
Hearsay is half lies 2ark: 8 

not ocular evidence 2649110 
Hearst: that’s the Hi. of at 99° 7 
Heart ......... Sua Canned 1105 
as long lives merry h. as 

sad cd τῖτὸ: 3 
he of good h. 435:14 
be still, sad ἢ. 2245: 2 
better stout ἢ. than mighty 

hlade 1106: 


2 
hitter to mouth, sweet τὸ h. 2260: 1 
black h. and rotten liver rio07: 2 
blessed are the pure in ἢ. 2 
blithe ἢ. makes beaming 


face ΟΠ ΤΕΙΟΣ 3 
brave h. companion of 11s 
lord hs, Hee 1132: 


2 
broken h. . τὐϊφτρ9ιιξ 
bruised h. pierced through 


ar 
cause thy h. to rejoice 
ἀμ ha h., conquer every- 
thing |. 10 118 
create in me ἃ clean ἢ. 1112.12 
cruel ἢ. ill suits manly mind 464:17 
did not our h. burn within 


us ae 
do thow Jay it to ἢ. 2485: 2 
each ἢ. as heavy as ἃ ἡ 11Π21}} 
eating the h. rid6: 3 
enlightened ἢ. its own 

heaven 110k: 5 
enough to melt.a ἢ. of stone rrts: ὁ 
every ἢ. hath its awn ache tire: ἃ 
every human h. is human 11:1} 


every one speaks well of his 

᾿ tra: 
exalt not thy h. ται2:1 
faint ἢ. makes feeble hand 1108: 
faint ἢ. ne'er won fair lady 1108: 
faint h. sleeps alone 1108: 
faithless h. betrays head  tr16: 


O~- & 8 Ow! 
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Heart, continued 
from the bottom of the h. r1rrq: 
generous h. repairs tongue 1118: 
gentle h. is fulfilled of pity 1107: 
gentile h. is tied with easy 


thread ............... 1107 
God bless my h., liver ....396: 
God doth ab or a ἢ. and a 

We or eS ee OR ok i ees 1107 


good front rather than h. ..79: 


good h. cannot lie 
good ἢ. conquers ill fortune 1112: 
good h. helps in misfor- 
[πῆς .... ae ce AER 1112: 
good h. is ‘worth gold estar 
good h. letter of credit 
ΤΥ nee ee a re 8: 8; 452 
good ἔμ may do well any- 
WHEE 5 ih ee 426: 


τς 
og 
° 
an wa . δ. & δδψδ'. Ὁ δὼ we Ow 


great conservative is the es 1109: 


hap hard, but h. high ....1105:14 
Bard: ἃ. .. cee ὑφ νυ ees 14:14 
hard οὗ h. like adamant . 1115: 4 
bave a ἢ. .... ......-- 1109:12 
he has h. and gets speeches 

DY Wess. chiens a eee 2187:14 
he has velvet true ἢ. ...... 1107: § 
he puts his h. into all he 

does ...... .1108; 
he that hath over-hard h. 1114: - 
he who expands h. con- 

tracts mouth ...... 1312:16 
he whose ἢ. is closed .. .1109: ! 


he ἘΣ his h. in his breech- 


ἂν ee esa eS ees rrr4: 8 

a sd hand both open ....1387:11 
h. and head ............ 1116: 1 
ἢ. and soul ............. 1107:10 


. as hard as flint 
. carries the feet ........ 1006: 3 
Catholic, stomach Lu- 
theran . . 
. declareth his opportuni- 
ties ... 1106: 4 
giveth grace to every ‘art tro: 8 
harder than stone ...... 111g: 6 
. has arguments .......... ττος:ῖς 
. has eyes brain 
nothing οὐ. 
. has its reasons . 


2217: 6 


a Ξ 


τος: τς 

ττοςῖῖς 

. in thy breast is of tron Be ς 

. is ἃ small thing 1108: 2 

. is deceitful above all 
things 


is deep 
is everything, rest use- 


1110: 5 
1112:14 


as .1306: 3 
is hardest in softest 
climes. 

is hidden ‘in the belly 
is in right place 
knoweth its own bitter- 
ness 
makes us eloquent 
makes us fathers and 

sons 772212 


h 

h 

bh 

h 

h. 

h. 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h. 

h. 

b. 

111ς: 9 

h. 
h. 
Β. 
h. 
h. 
᾿ makes us right or wrong 1306: 3 
h 
h. 
hk. 
h. 
hk. 
δ. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
b 
h 
b. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
bs 


.165: 7 
ΤΕΣ: 7 


may give to the 
head... 1116: 3 
more dangerous than 
mountains . 
mever grows better 
ofachild.. 

of fools is in mouth ....8§6: 3 


of gold 
of τ fashioned of 
rock 


of man changeth coun- 

tenance ... 

of man never satished 

of oak are our ships . 
OE Oe 2 Seiten foe 

past hope, face past 

shame 


ee ee Σ 


τ:1ῖς: 


ae si 
peccettes what eye can- 

eae as 1108536 
eecks one thing, words 306:80 
seldom feels with mouth 589: 9 
should have no witness 1111: 6 


. should reflect all objects 11:07:13 


Heart, continued 

h. sick with thought ΚΕ 1Ὶ3113 
h. speaks to ἃ. ... ..... rr06: 6 
h. transfixed by Cupid . .471:12 


h. will never lie that’s leal 1 109: 8 
heaviness in h. maketh it 

StOOD 5 6 5.h65 5 ees 1112: 7 
heaviness of h. breaketh 

strength ............. 1112: 2 
her h. full high ... ...... 1109: 9 
her h. is on her halfpenny 1060: 6 
her h. was so wifely an 

τις i ee aoe aes 1107: § 
here's a h. for any fate. 1107: : 
him engrave in your h.’s ἢ. 2 
his ἢ. burnt as any hre 211 
his ἢ. deviseth pitfalls ... 685: 5 
his h. is on his halfpenny 1107: 9 
his ἢ. kep’ goin’ pity-pat .1801: 8 
his h. loftier than his 

destiny . . . ..... 113: 4 
his h. pitiless as bronze ατις: 3 
his h. runs away with his 

head © sisi es 1136: 8 
his h. was in his heels ....1114: 8 
his h. was in his work ..trt0o: 8 
his h. was true to Poll ..1477: 7 
his ἢ. was wax to receive 1112:10 
his whole h. was in the 

game. 1108: : 
honest h. beneath ragered coat 82: 
honest h., first blessing 1116: 3 
honey tongue, h. of gall .rrta2asrs 
hugged conviction to his h. 1108: 6 
human ἢ. ts a mirror ....1107:12 
human ἢ. like millstone . 1111: 2 
humble and a contrite h. ..1109: 6 


I hadn't the ἢ. 
I have 50 little h. in the 

affair 1108: 1 
I thought to undermine ἢ. tit4: 1 
I will not set at my h 


to do it 1113:12 


what I should set at 
heel .1109:10 

I will take away the stony 
tris: 1 


I'll warrant him h.-whole 1113: 6 
if eye don’t see, ἢ. won't 


reak 736:13 
if h. aches shall we pluck 


it out 1114: 3 
if b. not wounded, eyes 

won't weep .Τ112: 4 
in each ἢ. tiger, pig, ass 1107: 8 
in my h. of ἢ 1118: 7; 1γ49:1ς 
in thy soft ἢ. no flint 1114: 4 
it dane my h. stand still tr10: 6 
joy of h. colors face FILO: 3 
ust and virtuous ἢ, .. 2429114 
ind h. loseth nought ..1007: 3 
lack of h 8809: 2 
largest b. soonest broken 1114: 9 
lay it to h. ..1108: 8 
let me wring your h. 1833: 8 
let not your h. be troubled rr10: 2 
let thine h. be merry ....1310: 3 
let us have a h.-to-h. ...... 1106: 
let us life upour ἢ. ..... 110: 7 
light h. in a fat body ae 
light h., light foot ........ 35: 
light hb. lives long .. . .t1to: 3 
look in thy h. and write 2655: 6 
loving ἢ. better than gold 1113: ς 
loyal ἢ. under Traitor’s 

Bridge... ....2367: 1 
man after his own ἢ... 8113: 2 
man’s h. deviseth the way 981: 5 
many a h. caught on re- 

bou ‘ ..e BETES 6 
merry h. docth good like 

medicine 110: 3 
merry h. goes all the day 1110: 3 
merry bh. hath continua 

feant 110: 3 
metry ἢ. makes a fair face 1110: 3 
merry h. maketh cheerful 

countenance 1110: 2 
mine is a soft ἢ. «ιττ4: 4 


more strength in true bh. 


than in walled city 1107: « 


HEART 


Heart, continued 
mouth dumb, h. shall thank 2293:10 
my ἢ. bids me do it ..... 17 
my ἢ. goes beating funeral 

march ... ως 1026: 8 
my ἢ. is dancing with fear 788: 4 
my h. is like wax ΤΊ 2:τὸ 
my ἢ. is not made of horn IiI4: 4 


my ἢ. is not of stone ....319:13 
my ἢ. is true as steel . 2380: 6 
my ἢ. is turned to stone . Ὑ{ὺΠῚΦΙΤΙ 
my ἢ. sank into my boots 1114: 8 
my h. was in my mouth 1109/11 
my h. was water 1110: § 
my old ἢ. is cracked UVTginy 


my seated ἢ. knock at ribs 788: 4 
nearest h., nearest mouth 1108:10 
never lay sorrow to your ἢ. r1og:10 
nu flesh in obdurate h. ..rrrg: 2 
no h. should have heels. .435:13 
no one but God and [ know 
what is in my ἢ. . ΥΤ112:14 
no sky heavy if h. be light I110: 3 
not as far from ἢ. to mouth 2617: ς 
not Sas & one knows his 
own 
not good h. but hard head 
gets on in. world 
not long day, but good ἢ. 
nothing can destroy the hu- 
man ἢ. 
nothing is hard to willing 


1386: 97 


1116: 9 
1107:13 


1109: § 


: 1109: 3 
nothing more unfathomable 

than ἢ 1112:14 
now cracks a noble ἢ. TERESI 
O the hardness of the hu 

man ἢ ΤΙΙς:12 
one knows not what is in 

ἢ. of another IEI2i1y 
only h. without stain knows 

ease 1114: Δ 
only where h. is can treas- 

ure be fonnd trro0:to 
open ἢ. to ambition, close 

to repose $9: Δ 
open not thy h. to every 

man 1106: 4 
out of altindance of ἢ. 

mouth speaketh ΤῊ ΤῸ 
out of ἢ. . 11021:᾽"}{ώ4 
pained at my very ἢ. T1090 τ 
pluck up a little ἶ τοδὶ 1 


poor ἢ. that never rejoices ταὖττ ὃ 
proud oh. and beggar's 
purse tReazins 


proud ἢν in beggar’s breast 1111: 4 
quiet ἢ. continual feast 
right h. exceeds them all 
roving ἢ. gathers no affee- 
tions 14: 3 
rule by subduing greedy ἢ. a 


sacritice not thy h. upon 

every altar t108:12 
same h. heats in every 

breast 11Ὶ411Ὶ 
seat of wisdom is the h. τὰαγ79:}2 
send you away with sore h. 


serpent τ 


ap 111τ::1 
set stout h. to steep brac 111{:1} 


set your ἢ. at rest 1111:10 
she had an understanding 
: 1100:}2 
she had cried her h. out .. 466: 4 
sits heavy at my h. ; ts) 
amall h. has small desires 1109: 
so hard of h. he may not 
weep 1114:}4 
some have not ah. . .¥tnas § 
sorrowful ἢ. maketh bones 
drv . "ata 7 
sound ἢ. is life of Resh 703: 8 
aphere of woman's glorics 
is Ὦ, as8&5: 7 
atay at home, my h., and 
teat 11e3: 9 
stout ho and open hand 1001: 9 
stout ἢ. breaka bid luck 1ιοδ!: 3 


HEART-CASE 


Heart, continued 


straight at ἜΣ ΠῚ eee 1112: 1 
swathe not thy ἢ. in thy 

hoard . ....... 1§89: 8 
swect h. and honey- bird . 1100 εἰς 
take a good h. 1107: 4 
they were not of double ἢ. 1107: 7 
thirst οὗ h. not slaked with 

water. .1T03: ὋΣ 
this lies heavy in my h. 1112: 7 
tiger's ἢ. in eee *s hide 1113: 9 
to be h. and hand 1060: 9 
to have poor h., rich purse 1984: 2 
to hit woman’s ἢ. take aim 

kneeling .......... 2594: 6 
to learn by h. . 1107: 6 
to willing h. nothing i impos- 

sible 1237: 1 
trust not faint h. with high 

emprine .. 1108: 9 
tyne h., tyne a’ 1310: 4 
virtuous bh. more than 

heauty 36: 4 
voice of honey, h. of gall sho. 9 
warm the cockles of the h. 1108: 7 


watchman’s part compels 

my h. {10:13 
way to h. through belly . 2217: 8 
wear my h. upon my sleeve 1113:11 
what comes from ἢ. goes to 

h.. 2655: 6 
what eye sees not, h. rues 


not . 36: 8 
what female h. can gold 
despise 2863: 2 


what ἣ did think, tongue 


could clink r112:16 


what his ἢ. thinks tongue 

speaks 1{112:τὖῦ 
when h. afire, sparks from 

mouth TIEN: 1 
when h. broken, boats 

burned 1394232 
when h is full tongue will 

speak {112:16 
where ἢ. failed no castle 

assailed 1108: 9 
who hath not ἢ. Jet him 

have legs ιτοϑιτι 
whose h, you would eat in 

private .T209:34 
willing h. adds feathers to 

heels 2.11: 4 
with a h. and a half Titi: 9 
with all my h. 1114: 7 


worse than bloody hand ts 


hard h. 1τῖτς: 10 
wrathful h. speaks fiery 
words 2649: 7 


your h hangeth on joly pin 1796: ς 
your h. is in your hose 1114: 8 
Hleart-case: master of my ἢ. 2170: 8 


Heart-sick: IT am ἢ 118:1} 
Hleart-strings area lute 2165: 6 
pare woe Vl) warrant 

rit3g: 6 


Hearth: ain h. gowd's worth og: 4 
clear fire, clean h =a 10 
from the very ἢ. 1: 3 
genial h., hospitable board sae 3 
h. and home 1162: 9 
h. earth, hall azure dome 2533:13 
h. no h. unless woman by 

it rustsit 
lesa fire on h.. more in heart 811: 3 
Hearthatone: hegin at h. 161: 3 


lonk well to the h. τις: 3 
Hearts: biggest limbs have 

not stoutest ἢ. ....... 1196: 2 
brave h. and clean tanaita 


cherish those h. that hate 
thee 1088 :15§ 
few h. that ‘are not double 1110: 1 
frat in ἢ. of countrymen 2453: 8 
he fashioneth their h. alike s112:21 
. and crosses : 
h. are in right place ...... 1:11: 7 

h. are unlike as faces .. 
h. as dry as aummer dust .526: § 
h. don’t break. they bend 6114:13 


Heat 


Heather-bells grow 


Hearts, continued 


have as many fashions 1112: 
in love use own tongues 2594: 
just as pure and fair ..1156: 
like apples, hard and 
sour ...... τὰν 
like doors, ope with ease 440: 


h. 3 
h. 3 
h. 3 
h., 

1737: 9 
h., 6 
h. may agree tho’ heads dif- 

4 

h 2 
ἢ. 
h. 
h. 


er sac ee, ht ..411316: 
. of bull-hide stoutness ..1106: 
of flesh or stone ...... 1116: 1 
of oak =... «iad. 1305:16 
of old gave ‘hands ....1060: 9 
h. of young unstable ..... 43:10 
home. peering h. are happi- 

es 1153: 9 
atts h. have humble de- 

sires 1109: 6 
if h. wrong, heads right. in 

vain ..1396212 
improvident, indecent h. ..1107: 8 
in my heart of h. ..1933: 7 
it made their h. melt 1112:10 


kind h. more than coronets 1107: 3 
kind h. soonest wronged 1296: 9 
lift our h. in our hands 1865: 9 
Lord trieth the h 1112: 9 
not long days, hut strong 
h. dispatch work 
oppose brave ἢ. to fate 
our h. are uncircumcised 1110: 1 
pluck up your h 1107: 4 
secret h., open counte- 
nances .. 2038: 7 
their bh. were in their hose 1114: 8 
though face to face, their 


1107:13 
.435:14 


h. far apart I113: 4 
to live in h is not to die 500: 2 
two ἢ. that heat as one 1477: 8 
we know faces, not h. -.739: 4 
where h. true, few words 

will do ee 1107: ς 
with h. of stone Il15: 6 


vour h. are soaked in gall ere 8 
1 


above all, gentlemen, no h. 2061: 7 
after great ἢ. comes sold 1116:197 


all-conquering h. 1116:16 
do something 1 the h. TIT6:15 
he gives off more ἢ. than 

cold 1116:17 
h. considered as mode of 

motion Bir: 4 
h. ἐπ proportion to igno- 

rance 92: 6 
h. so dreadful, take off 

flesh 1116:16 


neither ἢ. nor cold abides 11:16:17 
not the ἢ. but the humidity 1116:14 


one h. another ἢ. expels 1480: 9 
same h. that melts wax 

hardens clay 1116313 
Heathen are fallen into pit 

that they made 1799:10 


h. in his blindness, bows 
down to wood and stone 1117: 2 

h. went to bed without can- 
dle ΤΙΣ Υ 
very h. in the carnal part 1117: 3 
why do the h. rage 1117: 4 
4 
2 


ere eee 


shells 


Peaven ...........62... 4117 


all οὗ ἢ. and hell not known 1120: 
all places distant from h 

alike δῆΠΓλ..... 1117:18 
all this and h. too . ατιϑι g 
as near ἢ. at sea ason land rir7:23 
belonging neither to h. nor 

earth 
better go to h. in rags pile 
does h. spea 


"Ὁ 
“ 
δῶ 
[π᾿ 

te to 


ever. man to ὃ. in own 
ac ai ΘΕΟῚ 1947: 9 
for ‘he saake ww... 117: 6 
from court and cloister to 
ἐν 111: ἃ 
go to h. in a carriage ... 62:15 
ao to ἢ. in a string 1068: 5 
go to ἢ. in featherbeds ιτιϑᾶις 


HEAVEN 278Ι 


Heaven continued 


go to h. in wheelbarrow ..1125: 2 
go to ἢ. on beds of down 1118:15 
go to h. with half pains it 


costs to go to hell ..... 1120: τ 
reat is idleness in ἢ. ....1118: 7 
. and earth ............ ΤΩΝ. 

and earth shall pass 

away ..........., . 2602: 4 

-and hell ...... .. 112Ο1: 1 
nan hell are within heart 1120: 6 

, Coney Island of imag- 

ination. . ..... ατι8: ς 

. does not speak {118:11 


., eating foie gras to trum- 


π΄. 8 es Lee oe eats IFIQ: 3 
avors good desires ; 


,552119 

. for climate .......... “1120: ς 
. forbids gratifications .. 397: 4 
. has a shining path ..11203 1 
. has no favorites ..1088:10 
. hath my empty words .1865: 9 
hell or nothingness 1120: 8 

εἰ helps those who help self 979:11 
is a cheap purchase . . .r317:12 
is above all yet ..... ΠΝ 


is my throne .......... 11τ19:18 
is our heritage .. {{1011-ς 
is the presence of God 1117:11 
is to be at peace TEFL 
. is worth the whole world 1118: 1 
. knows how each man gets 

hiving 111Q: 4 
. lies about us in infancy 1119: 9 
means to be one with 


God 117::1} 
not reached at ἼΔΙΠΕΊΕ 
bound ; 1Ol: 2 
on earth . : 1119 :14 
only knows how dear 
he was 1117: 6 


. Opens on my eyes 
ων Place where vou can 
have conversation 1119: ἢ 
.. Place which men avoid 1110: 7 
6 
« 


1225: 


"» 


ἜΡΓΟΙΡΟΙΝ children, sailors 1118: 
rotects drunken men 636: 
argely matter of diges- 

tion . νος ERAS 

responds quickly τι{ιδ 110 

.ἶ᾽βδ space but three ells 

broad 1027 i1e 

stands by the rood man rri8:108 

to suit the tastes of all τα 11. 

. to the virtuous 1975: ς 

. treasury of lasting joy 1119’ “ 

. were not ἢ. if we knew 11:18:17 

. where neither moth nor 
dust doth corrupt 236710 

will make amends for all 1118: 1 

. would no bargain drive 11:17112 

hello, central, give meh. oris&: 2 


help self, H. will help οϑο: : 
hich h. is not high 1111112 
how in h.’s name 111}: 6 


I myself am ἢ. and hell tr20: 4 
T saw a new h. and a new 


earth TLIQii¢ 
ignorant about earth, how 

about ἢ. {19:1} 
in h. all bliss, in hell mis- 

ery . 2. 2 120: ἃ 
in ἢ. angel nobody .. . 66: & 
in h. 1 hope to bake my own 

bread ne 119: 7 
in ἢ. is our home 2625:10 


it is for h. to give success 982: 2 
kingdom of h. is of childlike 339: ἃ 
o of bh. greatest pain in 


hell tr20:n2 
make a ἢ. of hell, hell of 

h. 1120: 6 

man contrives, h. decrees 982: 2 


man ae not know, but h. 
. rg 4 
net va h. has large meshes 1113: 9 
never get to h. alone rrr8: 3 
never know h. till we know 
hell _  . Wooa: § 
no ascent to h. ΑὙΤΙΕΘΙΣΆ 


2182 HEAVENS 


Heaven, continued 
no coming to h. with dry 
eyes ᾿ 
no going to h. ty a sedan 
no man to h. has not 
sent heart “thither : 
no nearer h. on mountain 
nobody ever scared into h. 
offend h., nothing to pray 
δ᾽ ios ok ed bars ra et 31866: 5 
Persian’s h. is easily made 11:18:14 


111): ς 
τεῖδιις 


"φως ον 


seventh h. .............. 1ι17:ἴ0 
theirs is kingdom οὗ h. ...2198:13 
third ee eas 3117520 
"tis 4. alone that is given 

ἈΜΆΥ....... Sb ees SGA 13172323 
to be in h. is to steer ....1120: 9 
to be thought wise, they 

rail’ δὲ ἃ. vas se ce 1119: 1 


to appreciate h. have fifteen 
minutes of hell . ΟΤΙΖΟΣΤΙ 
to deceive h. greatest “folly $33: 5 
way to h. is as near by 
water as by land ....1117:13 


we shall meet in ἢ. ..... r119: 6 
weary h. with petitions ..1867: 9 
what cares h. for cries of 

GORS) 65 20.556 eee es δὰ ε117γ: 9 


whet h. ordains, man can- 


hen | h, Bere shut up, and no 
rain 5 
wisest ee of h. not to 
judge .. 338213 
Heavens declare the glory of 
God 


1931: 4 


ΟΣ ΞΕ Ξ 


. ΤΙλοῖτ4 
h. glorious but not all stars 1120:12 


Heaviness is d .2170: § 
lay aside life- harming bh. . 330:10 

Heavy as dumplings, gol 
lead 5. wi... 38a: 3 

Heeree: c'est de I’h. peur 
ΔΉ ΥΥ 1037: 8 
Hecatonibs: slacntteres a 4:17 
Hector: croak o H. ee 6 
when H. ἃ pup. : 9 
who would Save known of H. “1: 6 
Hectora quis nosset ....... 19: 6 
2 


Hecuba: what's H. to δία. 13: 
Hed 21 
break gap where h. is whole 1121: 
ereey: over where h. is low- 

ιτι21: 
eared her from lying in 5 489: 
ΝΣ" sheltering under ol 

ειδι;: 


5. abides that fields divides 1121:13 
. between keeps friendship 

areen . . 2. . 8674233 
will but look upon the h. 710: 4 
was time to h. ... 932: 9 
low h. easily leapt over 121: 9 
made many white ἢ. black ει21:: 8 
old h. mentee than furze- 


at τὸ cil Maoh ale, τι21: 6 


ao nwo Ἢ 


ao 


a ee 


where ἢ. lowest men scon- 
est over .. . ...... 1121: 9 


with h. vineyard laid waste 1121: ς 
Hedgehog: t or Pe seems 


Ce ee ee 4:9.“ 4 


one 

smooth spikes of h. 42 3 

fe 598. go far 933: 11 
gchogs ge mon 
thorns 


εν, 42:1: 
Hedger from Hedgersville .209:10 
Heed: food h. hath good hap 306: 8 


os 90 
a 
& 


ἌΡ σον. 206: 4 
και bo ies tee hin Pt 
Kieel @eesvevpeseeneeen ev eave 22 
Achilles bh. 00... ee eee Gt § 
down ath. .............. 1128: 6 
exit the b. to end heels ..1123: 8 
h. himeclf . ww... #122: 2 
lifted up his ἢ. against me 896: 8 


Heel, continued 
time to lend my horse a Β: 1122: 
touch me not on sore ἢ. ..11.22: 
trust not horse's h. ...... 1176: 
turned upon his ἢ. . 3323! 
wear at h., live to save deal 2097: 


“OC Wau & (ὦ 


ΜΠ ἐπ . plied courser’s 
Prete ΟΣ teads oe τς 1122: 
Heel. biter: no ἢ. am I ....a229 
Heeled: well ἢ... . ..... 1232: 
Heels: Grae h. against the 
ground. ...__........... 1335513 
better counsel from h. 1122: 7 


better fair pair of h. than 
halter .. 
bless the world with h. 
came not out but b. for- 
ward τι 
ive his h. wings Ss hale es 1122: 9 
e found refuge in his h. 1122: 9 

ἢ over head . 312432 9 
I forthwith took to my h. 1122: 9 


I kept close at his h. ΟΥΤΖ2211)Ι 
it gave wings to our ἢ. ... 833: 2 
kick his h. ἐν your hall ..1122: ς 
kick up his ἢ. .... ..... 1122: 3 
laid by the ἢ ο....... 1121: a 


uae me here kicking my 


no heart should have h.  .435:13 
one pair of h. worth two 
pair of hands. ..... 1432: 7 
out at ἢ. 1123: 6 
show a fair pair of bh. 1122: 8 
stand from horse's h. 305: 4 
they cast their h. in their 
meck ——......, 1122:10Ὸ 
tickle rushes with h. ...... 481: 7 
to cool one’s h. ........ 1121: 1 
tripped up my h. ee ee ee | 
turned up his ἢ. ........ 1123: 7 
we δὰ ἀν οῥῳ our ἢ. ...., 1122: 9 
what h . we agents he ....852: 3 
P sah re treading on my h. 11:22:11 
neers: empty like H. 
2279:14 
Heifer" dead and bleeding | 1898-13 
h. singing ox song .2506: a 
offered h., run with baltee . 980: 4 
plow with my h ; .. 1242: 3 
ΠΣ willing ἢ. 1477: 4 
Height makes stceple stand 
awry ... 10392: 6 
T gain ronf’s topmost h. 1.2337: 7 
Heights by great men 
reached 1029:14 


keep ἢ. which are gained 101: ς 
where there are h., preci- 


pices... .. we. 1032:14 
ΜοΙ͂Ρ cdc te hae ee ee 1133 
better to bring forth ἢ. .112 
don’t make doctor your h. soe. 1 


fork commonly rake ,1124:} 
h. follows h. as wave: ΕΣ 124: 3 
h. of all the ages. ...... 1123:t0 
ἢ. of eternity . .Ἐ123:10 
h. of fortune is still-born 1824:10 
ane never lost for want 


ap aes 1124: 8 
looks: to be thy ἢ. oe ne 1124: 2 
makes old man his h. ....1124: 7 


never leave wine toh. ... 1124: 4 
next h. always suspected 1124: 9 
tears of an h. are er ead 1124: 6 
third h. seldom profits ... 925:10 
trust δ. by birth . ; 4194: 7 
Heiresses: all ἢ. beautiful 337: 3 
leirs to some six feet of sod 1027:13 
God only maken bh. ...... 1124: ς 
Helen had sacar in chin ... . 2646: 

like H., area another Troy 2379: ς 


,....7401 4 
πόνον ὁ ἢ 154ς:12 


arta the eh ie τ age 


all h. broke loose 1328: 

all h. shall aig for this 1127: Ἢ 
better f° 6 τίη. 1 μον $820tto 
come h igh water . .4126: 4 


HELL-FOR-LEATHER 


Hell, continued 
devil's erse of ἢ. 


τα Suites 1125:12 
easiest room in ἢ. ...... 1337: 8 
fear of h. sent packing . 1126: 8 


gates of h. open night ‘and 


day eee. ΤῊΣ 1328: 3 
go to ἢ. across lots ...113a7: 9 
go to kh. on Bare Sots 

horse ....... «τᾶς: 3 
foes to h. never comes. up r1a6: 1 
going to h. in hand-basket 1125: 3 


hair-hung over h. .1125112 
harrow ἢ. and rake up devil 1127: 2 
hateful as the gates of h. «12:18 


heaven and ἢ. .......... 1120: 1 
h. sie Chancery always 

ἀν ΚΣ δον ea τὸν τὐ δὶ σον 112s: 8 

and destruction never full 734: 9 

ee δοῖ]5 .... nee 1126: 7 
breathes contagion to 

world ..... .. ..... ἴς 70:12 

. contained within spark tras: 2 

for society 3920: § 


from beneath is moved 112§:12 
given up so reluctantly 11ag:10 
hath no fury like woman 

scornet : 2566: ὁ 
hath no limits . Bary tie’ 
is both sides of tomb 1124:16 
is city much like London 112s: 4 
is full of good desires 1123: 2 
. is full of the ungrateful 1243: 3 
is home of honor, duty 2434: 1 
. is no other but soundless 


pit .1124:138 
. is paved with good inten- 
tions 1128: 8 


is paved with granite bocks 1: 8 
. is paved with infants’ 


τ στπσσσσ or πττσισσο Ferrer roscoe oom 


skulls .. 1128: 7 
. is place where nothing to 
do 1224237 
. is place where. satisfied 1124:15 
18 veiled in delights .. .1120: 7 
is wherever nearer! is 
ποῖ : 1120: 2 
_ is work οὗ rigs : τι24:τ|. 
. never full till you be in 
it. Se tates ui326: 2 
of a time ον 9. 1127: 4 
of women is old age ἐν Δ4:Ὄ0"Ὅ4 
on earth. πἠῪ..... 1126: 9 
or Connaught ..8126:t0 
. populated with amusements 62: 1 
to pay .1127: 7 
. where no man enters . 1127: 1 
. within him eee 024:14 
desire to go to Reece 1120: ς 
I fear no further ἢ. ...... 1124:}124 
IT sunk into Ὦ. ae rere ee 1127: 3 
T will move al 1147: 6 
in h. is no order of ‘rule ary ter 
in h., no other heaven 3120: 4 
in h. they'll roast thee 112ς:12 
lead apes in ἢ. ..... 76:14 
make h. of this world 2638: 2 
men take more trouble to 
get to ἢ. than heaven 1120: | 
myself am ἢ. .. merry wir’ 
no h. to had conscience 408: 4 
no h. will frighten men 
from sin εν ΕΤ24:10 
no redemption from bh. ....4826: 1 
nobody will go to h. for 
«112ς:1: 


old b. "at f Bible j is Β. enough 

for me... 8327: 8 
once in h., out comes never 1136: ! 
one h. receives all mortals 1127 :10 
religion of h. is patriotism 1124:12 
riding to h. on broomstick 1124: 3 


road to h. easy to travel ατ2ϑ: 3 
tell him to go toh. ..... 1235: 7 
there are no fanainh. ,.. .112ς: 5 
to he in ἢ. is to drift . 120: 9 
to give one h. ..... Ξ126:}1 
tortures of that inward ἢ. 1994:14 
Hell-and-Tommy: play hb. ..1127: 7 


Hell-bent for election .... 1081: 
fell-for-leather: rode hb. 


HELL-RAISER 


Well-raiser: rip-snorting ms 


1126: ς 
Helitorments: sight of ἢ. 


-2026:11 
hlell-west and crooked — ..1125: 6 
Hellespant: crossed the H. 2263: 3 
Hellion: he was ἃ ἢ. ....1125: 4 
Hello to good evening ...... 335: 3 


Helm: he won't οὖς h. 
Helmet of Plito. oe aan: cc 


as a ee is So aie 283: 
h. on, too inte t to repent ea 3 
Orlando’s h. .......... 1060; 3 
ΜοΙ͂Ρ heiress cae awe 1129 
ἜΜ ΝΣ ready does ποῖ h. 1130: 7 
both she ἢ. and hinder may 1129: 7 
God’s ἢ. nearer than door 972:11 
God h. us, we h. ourselves 980: 8 
he has many toh. him ....1130: 3 
he receives h. in adversity 
who gives in prosperity 1130:13 
he who wishes to h. a 
cannot shares misery ..1130: 7 
, for h. in harvest ...... 1130:33 
him who pee ou ..11301:1|1 
is good at all plays ..1130: 2 


of gods not obtained by 
idle vows... . 980: 
which harms a tragedy 1130: 
wounds pride of scale 
quered 130 
h. yourself and God will h. tae. 
I am not in haste to ἢ. men 980: 
if you do not ask h., all 

aon good-natured ..... 1129: 
ee dla to ἢ. the fallen .. 


a oe "ἃ 


ee ve Pree 
=eNnam nh DO COON NAW 


ake - h. meet for him a eSSe 
make an h. unto this man 13: 
one asks the h. of another 1130:1 
one can’t h. many, but 
many can h. one . 1829: 
one's own hand is surest ἢ. 2063: 
one should h. another 1130: 
past my h., past my care 288: 
past h. should be past ἘΠΕῚ 1950: 
slow h. is no .t130: 
there is no h. for it ....1129: 
there was none to ὃ. ... «110: 
vain is the ἢ. of man .1130: 
very present h. in trouble 977: 
what is past h. is past cure 1129: 
Aas bringer: known as bh. 1130: 
Helped: it can't be h. . $43: 
Helping hand to man in 
trouble ἐν 1120: 
ἢ. lame dogs over stiles .1129: 
Helpmate: woman is to be h. 1129: § 
Helpmeet to her husband = .1129: § 
Helps: all is not at hand that 


= 
[5] Oa  "“ὩΔννΘΟΟ" Ὁ ὦ 


1129: 4 
God h. those who help self 079:11 
HWelve: to throw ἢ. after 
hatchet . .. ¥48gosr2 
ὠὰ and haw were sons of 
τ2λ24:τ| 
Hemp: alk of carl ἢ. 
ως 374t? 9 
they πάν if h. be ‘strong 1068: 3 
when h. spun England done 690: 7 
who sows ἢ. shall reap ἢ. 2:80: 3 
Hempen caudle, fever, lane. 


better h. tomorrow than egg 
today 6715s 
black h. may lay white eggs 11 me 


rr oes 


born of a white b. ........ 1 δ: 4 
come now and then, have 
αι ἢ. ..... ace basen 1048: 2 


reer et 2505: 2-5 
don't sell b. on rainy day 1132: 2 
eat h. in Janivere ....... 1181:13 
eat ὅκα of sultan, return 


Bite ees var ee uot trgt: 6 


h. gs way of making δα: 
πον 1181: 3 
accu ceeREQuces 


h. nye Minas 
silent ....ag05: 2 


- speaks, 


Hen, continued 
fa cackles is she that 


ΤΡ eee a eee ον 1132: 4 
h. will lay on one egg 1131: 3 
if you would have h. lay, 
ar with cackling .1132 4 
let h. live, though with pip 1131: 3 
like h., like chicken ..... 1428: 1 
madder than νεῖ ἢ. |... 72: 4 
my black h. lays eggs ....1132: ς 
not h. that cackles most 
lays most . 1132: 4 
not h. which announces day 131: 4 
old h. had a wooden leg ... .63ς: 1 
one chick keeps ἢ. poy 1132: 1 
pecked to death by ἐν 2808: 7 
poor bh. that can’t 5 
for one chick S eetigat-t 
said little black h. to 
rooster .. ..  . ..... 1132: § 
searcer than h.’s teeth 1935: 1 
son of a white ἢ. ........ 875: 9 
there is a big h. on ...... 1132: 3 
when h. crows, house to 
το. ... . ce ek 2505: 2 
why does h. cross a road ΤΙΔΙΙΣΙ 


yesterday you were beauti- 
ful, little white h. 


ΟΝ ΕΊΔΕΙΣΙ 
Henpecked: 


ladies intellec- 

tual h. you all 12.2508: 7 
nobody weeps with h. man 2504:11 
Socrates head of the h. 


2505: 7 
Hens: fat h. lay few eggs ..167: 8 
fie upon h., quoth the fox roar: 2 
fly up with Jackson’s h. ..119: 4 


h. are free of horse corn 1131:14 

not being a h.'s-rights man 1131: 9 

one-legged h. least apt to 
scratch |. 

setting h. don’t want fresh 
CZRs 1131:10 

sorry houses where h. crow 2505: 2 


ΟΤΊΔΙΣ 2 


Hera: ox-eyed H. ..... 2583: 2 
Heraclea: stone of H. ....1250: 6 
Heracleitus the whiner ....395:19 


Heraldry: by h. proved ya 
jant . .. 64: 7 
h. is hands, ‘not hearts. 
Kleralds: no ἢ. in the grave 1026: 1 
eae: malum h. non 
perir .2476: 6 
ae “couper I'h. sous les 
. ἸΟΔΔΙΣΙῚΙ 
Herbs: altel dinner of h. 577: 9 
poor h., self earned, better 1333: 7 
vowerful grace lies in h. . «1ς 56:11 
Herculana απο ...... 125: 9 
Herculem: ex pede H. Batt I 
Hercules ere ee 


from the foot, H. ........ 133: 1 
H. baths .. «eee 125: 9 
H. temper 6... eee 60:11 
H. mnt not begot in one 

ΤΟ 1133: 2 
Ἡ. with the distaff ...... 1132: 6 
in vain against H. ...... 1132: 8 
labors of H. ............ 1122: 9 
lot another H. .... ...... 1133: 3 
not even H. against two 2403: 1 


not Phas H. escaped his 


ἘΣ Τ᾿ »68: 6 

ΩΣ of H. eerie: ae SON: 3 
this m appen . 113 
Hecane trates H. subaudi 1132: ἦ 
Herd: low-born, venal, cow- 

ardly h. 1133: ς 
neighbor's h. has richer ud- 

ἄετα ..... Ἔν t83s: 3 
unmotived h. that only 

BleeD 6k ccs Bo ay 133: S$ 
what ake people, but h 

r,s, ieee gna creer er Oa anaes ς 
Herds: ill h. make fat 

wolves 2... «eee ees 1785S: 3 


Herdsmen: evil ἃ. ruin flock 20 RG 
Plere ...........: poceesiae 
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h. today and gone tomorrow 1133: 6 
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Hevo, continued 
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cent coward .. 
our foot is upon ah. ....1137: 7 
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Herod: it out-Herods Εἰ. 1138:1 
more wicked than Εἴ. 2492: 9 
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neither barrel better h. 1139: 5 
not worth a ἢ. 2644: 6 
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Hesitate: κε hates those 
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she who b. is lost ...... 1139:12 
Hesitation: without bh. ... .1139:10 
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ee is another’s 
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Hey-day in blood is tame ....40: 7 
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they that h. can find ....1140: 6 
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History, continued Hoc has produced quarrels 2606: 7 | Holiday, continued 
h. is piece of paper ...... 1143: 2 | Hochzeit: frihe H., tange not h. that’s not kept ney 1149:12 
h. is romance ......,... 1141:12 Liebe .... 00. Ow, 1533: 4 perpetual h., hell .. 1550: 2 
ἢ, is scroll of prophecy ..1143:10 | Hodie mihi, cras {ΠῚ ..2336: 3 with slothful always Β. ..1150: 3 
h. is witness of the times ..1143: 6 h. non est, cras erit .. .2335:11 | Holidays: hang me up for h. 1149:13 
h. is world’s judgment ..1144: 2 h. nullus, cras maximus . .876:13 high days andh. . ..... 114Q:14 
ἢ. lies like truth ........ 1144: 9 ille h., ego cras .2336: 3 if all year were playing h. 1150: 2 
ἢ. must be false ....... 1143:13 qui non est h., cras minus 2341: « | Holier: I am ἢ. than thou 1150: 7 
h., narrative of misery ....1145: 2 | Hoe: hard row toh. ... .2011: 1 | Holiness consists in quitting 
h. preserves virtuous ac- trying to h. his row ...2397!: 3 vice . 2433: 1 
tions .. .-. ua eee 1145: 4 | Hoffen: besser h. als ver- no h. without humility | 1150: 6 
h., record of man in quest zweifeln : 1171: 6 pretended h. double in- 
of bread and butter ..1144: 3 | Hog .................00- 1147 iquity. oe XEESO%. Ss 
h., record of revolution ..1974:11 bashful h. eats no pears . 99:15 take h. for a shield ...... 1150: 9 
h. repeats itself .......... 1145: 8 | better dirty ἢ. than no ἢ. 236: 2 | Hollow: all was false and h. 79: 3 
h., shadow of a great man 1143: 3 every ἢ. hisown apple ...1236: 1 | Hollywood, fillum, swell, 
h., shatlow village tale ..1143:52 erety man bastes fat ἢ, | 2263213 lousy 2604: 7 
h., stript naked as a rock 1143:15 fat picurean h. . . .¥44771t | Holy: as h. as a horse .. .1150: 7 
Ὁ. teaches that people learn fattest h. in Ε icurts’ sty 765: 9 everything that lives is h. 1150: 4 
nothing from ἢ. .. ..11441: 9 feed a pig, you'll have a ἢ. 1148: 2 h. of holies |. . $150:10 
h., vast Mississippi of gathe whole ἢ. . 1148: 3 ὑεῖ ε nothing ἢ. ‘about 
falsehood 1143213 ane to break ἢ. of illcus = | you. .... 1150: 8 
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truth .  . 1943: 6 ait one h., make him fat ee 18 Ἠκα...... . 2172: 8 
morsel of genuine h. rare 1145: 1 h. from Epicurus’ herd ...76 : 9 Holystone decks and scrape 
no h., only biography .. 1143: 3 h. in armor is still α΄ ἢ. .1148: ς enable ... 0.0... ... 2028: 6 
pageant of h. . 184s: 9 h. is got into honey-pot “1148: 6 | Homage of a tear ...... 2287:14 
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wae ον 12:12 Ὦ. upon trust grunts till better at h. in cave of her- 
Histrionem: mundus excer- paid for 4148: 2 mit τὰ ἐπὶ 1151: 4 
et. Ἦν. τ el es 12:01} 2 like h., no good till dies 996: 3 better at h. than a mile 
ΜΙ τως φςυντως .1145 make h. or dog of it .. 1148: 9 rom it a εν {{ς4: 2 
Hard: ἢ... ets.) - 2 Seen 1346:10 never lose h. for tar . 2085:12 | bread at h. better than 
h., a very palpable δ. . 1145:10 root h. or die 1147: 9 meat abroad ... ..91§3: 4 
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Hitherwhere into the yon 507: 41 Mole ...... 22... eee, 1149 ἢ. is a place of peace. TUS 2710 
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Hitting it up pretty well . 1146: h. too open under nose .1635: 9 | ἢ. is where they have to 
Hitty-misay, as blind shot listen at h., hear news ..1149: 4 take you in ....... 1452: 7 
Crow oo... eo .... +198: 9] peep through h., see what bh. is where you hang your- 
lay Wes πὰ σεις τς 14 6: 9 vexes 1140: 4 BETES acne ec 13§2: 7 
Hive: this great h., the ‘city 358: 10 people who look out at one h. life unnatural as ca 1152: 7 
Hives: keep h. for ‘hees . 264: 6 ἦν . «1873: 1] h. οὗ the bean and cod .22ς: 4 
ae Be isek at 80, man a h. jo:1a pick a ἢ. in something .. .1149: 4} h. of the brave ...... go: 3 
h. mies... we ee 0917: ὁ pull the h. in after us ....3149: § | ἢ. on the range ..... ας: 1 
Hoard: a Ae to h. ρος, τοὶ ἃ stop ὃ. to keep wind away 514: 4 h., place one goes from ga- 
Hoards after b. wanting still 444: 8 | taken a ἢ. lower 6... . 149: rage . ιϊςῶὶ 7 
two b.. gets third ........3635: 1 to aake ah. in the water 1149: 9 | h.. place to leave your wife 1152: 7 
Hotbars is his word ἐς TO§O:10 noe ney many ἢ. in scum- Iam nearer h. today - o11so:n 
Hobbea’a voyage, leap in ne are ee se ore : 3 | I know not why, but ἢ. is 
.1374:14 Holiday rac εν νυ ον νννν [140 dearest eee ew) 11580184 
Hobbies run away with him 1147: 3 | blindman’s h. veecvoeseseDtgo: rf] I'd eave ma happy h. for 
Hobbledehoy: a mere ἢ. .1147: 2] Buaman’s ἢ. ....... .t2803 3 ΤΊ δι: 1ὸ 
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livin .1147:7 | ae τς κτλ ee ΤΊΦΟΙΣΙ _ close .... - 1153: 7 
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leave thy h., O youth 2362: 8 
leaveth h., worthy no ἢ. ..1254: 1 
live at h., see nothing but 
... VEGI 4 
make yourselves αἴ ἢ... ναι 5: 3 
man goeth to his long h. 1026: 6 
man is master at ἢ. .. 1190: 7 
many a man, at h., in rut 1151: 4 
no place like ἢ... .1183: 8 
no place lke h., sweet ἢ. 1133: 9 
only one makes the ἢ. .ragicai 
proof of b. in nursery ..8153: 2 
rather be at ἢ. in fear 11§3: 4 
resound sweet song of ἢ. 1154: 3 
rubber plant can never 
make h. 2... 2.2.06... UES UE 
run away ἢ. ..... /1isuira 
she made ἢ. happy ..... ε151: 1 


spiritual ἢ. see 7 
stay at h. and twirl spindle 2 s86: 1 
there is nobody ath... peeteee 
there should be peace at hot 152:10 
this is my own dear ἢ. 11SOltg 
to be happy at ἢ. ultimate 1152: 2 
to thy long h. shalt wend tisornt 
truly happy should bide at 
h. : 8153: 9 
we won't go ἢ. till morn- 
ing ι1ς2: 5 
well-ordered h. to make 2s86:10 
what is h. without a mother 1626: 5 
what is ἢ. without a shaker 1152: 7 
where we feel at h., at case 1151: 9 
where we love is ἢ. 1132: ὃ 
who bides at ἢ. carries 
eayles '183: 6 
woman's sphere i is the h. 2°86: 4 
Home-brew: strong. manly ἢ. 631: 6 
Home-keeping youth homely 
wils 151: 4 
Home-plate: fetch the h. 123: 8 
Homeliness engenders de- 
spising 755::1}1 
h. great merit 220: 7 
tfumely as mud fence, 
stump, etc. 2406: 9 
more ἢ. than welcome 2urits 
Hameopathic medicine [ςςγχιῖς 
Homer ................. 1154 
cummentators views in Hl. 1154: 6 
a belittles even great 
ἢ [1454: ς 
even H. nods δὶ times 1154: 4 
ie chain of Hi. .309:10 
1. died because of a riddle 1986: 6 
» herald of thy valur 1821: 6 
H sleeps in forgotten grave 514: 1 
seven cities strive for H. 
dead 2185: 3 
when ΕἾ. smote ’is bloomin’ 
yre : 1804: 6 
Homerus: aliquando bonus 
dormitat .. 2564! 4 
Homes without hands 1163: 1 
sacred ane happy ἢ 141: 3 
stately h ngland όφι;τΙ 
Homeward: look hb. angel 66: 4 
Hominem: argumentnum ad bh. 92: 7 
Homines: e fungis nati ἢ. 1508: 9 
h., dum docent, discunt 2285: 1 
b. sumus, non dei ae fe ae 
h. veteres et senes ο..... 28: 7 
guot h., tot sententize 1722: 1 
tlominum: non est bonum h. 
solum $$: 1 
Homme capable de toutes 
choses ww... a: 3 
b. ivre n’est pas a soi 636: 4 
h. nasquit pour labourer . 14: 1 
h., partout dans les fers 888: 2 
h. s'agite, mais Dien le méne 982: 4 
petic h. projette grande 
ombre .. 409721 
Hommes: grands bh. dans 
poutes choses ς 
grands b., grands défauts ΠῚ 9 
tous les h. - haissent .. ς 
Homo: ecce Ὦ. Ἵ 
b. cogitat, Deus judicat 38: 6 


Homunculi quanti sunt 


ἐγλλω ἘΣ disposed to live h. 


Honesty .. 


Homo, continued 


deponatus est 48:1: 
doctus in se divitias 
habet ἘΝ .. 1832: 
homini deus... : i 
in cinerem revertetur 

iracundus suscitat rixas 416: 
nascitur ad laborem 1332: 
.» Natus de mulicre, brevi 2376: 
non est ubi animat, sed 


amat 21ιγιῖι 
NOVUS | Isla: 
proponit. Deus disponit gt: 


. qui blandis, rete expandit 829: 
. Sapiens 737: 
solus aut deus, daemon $4: 
sum, humani nil alienum 249: 


Terres rersee sr 


unius libri ais: 
vanitati similis est ... 24158: 
voluptati obsequens .t8as5: 
multum: demissus bh. 1605 :1 


quid est ἢ, immaculatus 4361: 
vetus h. noster. 14: 


ω δον Ab Oh BAe db δ ων Oo SY 


Ilonest: as ἢ. as any in the 


cards 1t§7:10 
as h. as day is long ιιςγ):1ς 
as ἢ. as ever broke bread 1157:13 


as ἢ. as ever trod leather 11:57:12 
as h. as skin between brows 1157:14 
as h. as sun ever shone on rigziut 
bound to be h., not rich 0157: 1 
deal with none but h. 1867: ς 
he is wise that ts ἢ. £155: ς 
ἢ. cushions on which 
knaves fatten 
dealer is always undone 
dealing between ἢ. men 
fear neither light nor 
dark 
justihed by the light 
man, and good bowler 
man is king of men 
man is nublest work of 
God ιἰςό:: 
man is without conceit 1156:2 
man, without pleats 1256: 
men and knaves same 
cloth 
men are soon bound 
.. Most advauntageuus 
nothing, reputation all 
takes pains, enjoys 
pleasures 
to no purpose 
will receive no money 
made 8. by act of parhta- 
ment 7 
one ἢ. man scares twenty 
thieves 4 
one h. man 
rogues 3168: 4 
2 
8 
ἢ 


11ς7:20 
15%: 2 
1155: 3 


1166: 2 
11s6: 2 
tS7: 7 
1157: 4 
5 
i 
5 


18§7:20 
1157 :20 
1165: 2 
19S56:13 


19567:18 
εἰς: 14 
1166: 1 


rye τσ serv, sere, ror 


1156: 


εἰς: 
worth two 
pray the gods mike me ἢ. 2582: 
te be direct and h. not safe 1156: 
to be ἢ. is mastercraft 


S367: 
to be h., one of ten thou 


san 1867: ς 
true, downright h. man 1166: § 
we suppose mankind more 

h. than they are 1556: 4 


Honesta turpituslo causa bona 681311 
Honeste et secundum ordinem 5 16: 
ΠΕ Η͂ΣΕ man worse luck 


ΤῸ ΟἿ 
1147: Σ 
1346: 6 
8867: 2 


than your father 


walk h., as in the day 


Honestum: non omne quod 


licet h. ext 


“a 136$:10 
Deed 1788 

all τῆς h. is in the parting 1167: 1 
commend me to sterling h. 1147: 4 
every man housts of ἢ. 1166: 1 


hate h. in Rencuneing 

others ._ . . 2312: : 
h. and knavery 1187: ι6-ιτ48: 
h. can stay a fair leisure 412: 14 


he fine jewel out of fashion 146: 2 
h. harbors in cottage as in " 
1196: 


court , 
h. is ἃ fool and loses . ,. 966: 


Honey 


HONEYMOON 


Honesty, continued 


h. is best at long run ....1188: 1 
ἢ. is but an art to seem so 11ς6:: 
h. is ill to thrive by 1156: 
h. is long and tedious ....1156: 8 
ἢ. is often in the wrong 1290:10 
h. is plain, but no g 

fellow .1167: 8 
h. is praised, but freezes ας: 8 
h. is the best policy 1165: 2 
ἢ. keeps crown of cause- 

way at . .1186: 9 
ἢ. knocks, bribery enters 2qgi: 6 
ἢ. may be dear bought 1156:10 
ἢ. not greater where ele- 

gance less... . 1486: 3 
h. puts knavery out of bias 1166: 2 
h. saves a lot of headaches 1155: 2 
h., the more it is spited 18:16 
ἢ. wants a guard 1186: 4 


if h. cannot, knavery 
should not 
little with ἢ. 
lose h., 
never too late is path to h. 
no honest man ever repent- 
ed of ἢ. B65: 


5 
no legacy so rich as ἢ. 1167: 3 
4 
ς 


1387.20 
better 927: 1 
nothing else to luse ἰδ 11} 
1157: 2 


rich ἢ. dwells like a miser 1157: 
tou πες ἢ ἢ. never did harm τἰςς: 
you measure every man’s 
by your own 
anuinted with h., 
sweetly ιτς8: 
eat h. out of measure, spew t1sq: 
eat thou h., because good tisg: 
even ἢ. may cloy 
every bee's h. 1s sweet 
for the ἢ. he'll cherish bee 1158: 


wt 

“L 

eat os 
Se & ων “ἡ 


gather h. from the weed tous: 2 
handle h., lick fingers {38:7 
hard τὸ fick ἃ. from thorn rigg: 7 
hast thou found h., eat so 

mich as is sufficient 2081:12 
h. amel milk are under thy 

tong tte 2347: ἢ 
h. at bottom the best ι)2: ς 
h. in mouth, knife in hand s%g: 9g 
h. in mouth saves purse 6153510 
h. in mouth, sting in taal 145510 
h. is bitter to sour temper 2261: 2 
h. is guarded with A sting 2160: § 
h is not for ass's mouth 1155: ἃ 
h. is sweet, but bee stings risyg: ς 
h. i too good for a bear rigSiat 
ἢ. not worth price of sting gggitt 
lick h. with Wttle tinger ΕἸ 5112 
make yourself intu hb, thes 

devour you 1158: 9 
more flies tuken with ἢ. 

than vinegar εἰςΆ : 14 
no Ἦ. in pot, have it in 

mouth tis8ire 


no h., no bees 19: 4 
no ἢ. unmixed with venom 127 ς: 2 


no ἢ. without gall 10! 
ne one produces h. from 

thorn 1169: 3 
share h. with bear, get lit. 

tle esis 


amothering yourself with h. 1414: 3 
sweetest h. is loatheome 20 21:12 


taste ἢ. with finger's end est 12 
to seek h. in a river "887: 0 
voice οὗ h., heart of καὶ! 5&9: ὁ 
what is sweeter than ἢ 2249: ! 
where bees are there is ἢ. 144: 8 
Honey-comb: not worn of 146: 3 
Hloney-dew: he on h. hath 

fed oe ae $70: 8 
Honeymoon ............1189 
b., first month after mar- 

riage  . ..... 1160: 3 
h. now, but change as 

moon -81g9: 8 


h.; harvest moon with me 1160: 2 


it in but h. with them 1 9110 
it will not always be ἢ... 1140: 3 
their h. doth pale appear 1189: 


HONI 


ee 


Honi soit qui mal y pense 712: 16 


Honneur: faisons ce que I’h. 
CXIRE .τ0ὺὕὃὌὝἮ w eve wee, 

h. acquis est caution . 

. est comme ile escarpée 
ici 1. m’oblige ......... 
tout est perdu fors I’h. 
MONOP. 8c s eck a3 eis 6s < 
act well your part, there ἢ, 

δε Sinn τον ως 
all is lost save ἢ. ... 
aspire to ἢ. at risk of dis- 
grace. 
he an ἢ. to your family 
be in bed of ἢ lain 
be not with h.’s baits be- 
guiled 
before h. is humility 
Better die 1548 wound my 


bound in h. 

come not to woo h., 
wed 

come to ἢ. under coverlet 

except for h., rather walk 

few hold h. dearer than 
gold 

fish for h. with a silver 


but 


hook 
full of days, riches, h. 
Rive not thine h. to an- 
other 
godlike, erect, with ἢ. clad 
he that desires ἢ. not 
worthy ἢ. 


her h. by dishonor guard | 
here ἢ. hinds me 
his h. rooted in dishonor 
stood 
h. adorns the honorable 
ἢ. alone we must not lose 
ἢ. among thieves 
h. and ease seldom bed fel- 
lows 
h. and proft lie not in one 
sack 
h. and shame from no con- 
dition rise 
ἢ. concerned in h’s cause 
h., darling of one short day 
h., fine medteval inheri- 
tance 
h. follows him who fices it 
h. gained, earnest of that to 
come 
h. greatness of mind 
h. in remembering duty 
h. isa haby’s rattle 
h. in a lease for lives to 
cone 
h. is always ancient virtue 
is but a ward 
is hut an empty bubble 
in finest sense of justice 
is like a widow won 
is like an island 
is mistress mankind pur- 
sue nn ech 
. as reward of merit. 
is reward of virtue 
h. is very breath in nostrils 
~ Nes in honest toil 
lost, much lost 
moral conscience οἵ 
great 
ων More precious dear than 
life | 
nat seemly for a fool 
nourishes the arts 
of mouth, small cost . 
pricks me on 
sinks, commerce pre- 
vails 
ἣν ᾿ ur that pricks mind 
e fool's giant 
ἧς whom h. is due 
will buy no beef 
with mania costs little 
without profit ring on 
finger 


ΤΥ ΤΤΥΥ 


νρυσσο υῦσϑα + ee 


116s: ἃ 
.1163: 
τιόι: 
πνοαῖς 
1161: 7 
160 


τιόι:10 


Lats: ς 


..27: 8 


1160:11 
1161: 6 


1163:14 
.1160:16 
1160:14 


1160:16 


916 git2 


1161: 3 
2296:13 


1162:132 
1162:13 


1161: 
1162: 
1160: 


1160: 
25932: 


1163: 
1160: 
949: 
1160: 


When we ma en 56 


ftho: 
1260: 
tt6o: 
1160: 
1160; 
1162: 
1161: 


“ὁ Ὁ Δ Ra Powe 


1860: 9 
118δ2:11 
οόι:}14 
τῖθο: 7 


1161: κα 
ιτό::Δ 
ι162: ς 
2609: 4 
1161382 


383: 7 
en 7 
949: τ 
T163:83 
.1624:13 
1163: ς 


«1ι62::3 


Honor, continued 
I could not love thee, dear 
οὶ much lov'd I not ἢ. 


if J cs myseif, b . is nothing 
if I lose h ΝΜ; lose myself 
if it be a sin to covet ἢ. 
infamy to prefer life to h. 
let no stain come upon h. 
let us do what h. demands 
life is ended when h. ends 
lip h. costs little 
love of ἢ. is untouched by 
age 
love 


re νιν. 


fame .. . 
man of ἢ. best man . 
many peeriice h. to glory 
mine h. my life 
never cust h. to another . 
no care of brother's h. 
no h., no sorrow 
no one loses h. save him 

who has it not 1161: 
not h. of his acquaintance 9: 
pluck bright ἢ. from moon 1161: 
pluck up drowned h. by 

locks. 1165: 
point of h. 1824: 
post of ἢ. is priv ate station 1162: 
soul of h. 1161: 
take h. from me, life is 

done 7 
that idle name of wind, h. 
that which men ἢ. they 

practice 


true h. more than 


oe eee 


to fish for ἢ. with silver 
hook ὍΝ 

true h. is to feel no sin 

what is h.? a word 

when h. lost, 

where ἢ. ceaseth, 
cdge decreaseth 

where there is no 
grief 

who but wishes for ἢ. 

wha secks shall h. soonest. 
find 

whose god is h.. disgrace 
sin 

without money. h. is a mal. 
a Y 

worthier to deserve than 


1247 


knowl- 


h., no 


1163 


possess ἢ, 1163: 


wounds of ἢ. self-inflicted 1160: 
Honor sequitur fugientem 2592: 
Honorable: desire to be h. 158: 
harm h. by championing 

unworthy 
h. must rule mind and 


belly F rr6i: 
.. -Er61; 
Honored who honors others 1162: 
.3163: 
1164: 
2606: 


most h. also safest 


Honorem: cui h.. ἢ 
Honores mutant mores 
Honorificabilitudinitatibus 
onors: beauteous h. on his 

ead .. 1163: 
hlushing h. thick upon him 1410: 
blind longing for ἢ 1163: 
a h. are arent burdena 1162: 


are but chips . 346; 


are of no advantage 
Hf are shadows 
h. change manners 


regal ἢ. have regal cares 1162: 
to do the h. 1163: 
when he counted his h., old 
man 

Honorum caeca cupido 
Honos alit artes 

h. honestum decorat 
ἢ. sit praemium virtutis . 
pain h. enomendee mane- 


> eo es eveoeve 


zy Bee ee 


ἱἰττόι: 
1163: 
1161: 
rI61: 
1161: 

1160: 
56a: 
1161: 
.1163: 


.. 1163: 


..1160: 
.1160: 
1161: 
thanks 1161: 
.1160: 
1... 248: 
.1163: 


τόδε: 
1160: 


1162: 
716 
1160: 
relief to die 1161: 3 


1162: 


1163: 
7584: 


1161: 


1160: 


1288: 


ea 
: ττό2: 
ten 2164: 
ἢ. give value to hase metal 1163: 


8 


3 
12 


9 
6 
12 


12 
12 


4 
I 


3 
4 


.. 1164: ς 
thy ἢ. shall endure for ever 1164: 


t 


8 


4 


5 


1 
15 


τὸ 


2 
8 


Θιοθ & 


- 
i) 


pee τ 
νὩδλδλυν δ ν Aww ALO 


τς χης rr6gi13 
urGaiut 


1264; 
2906 


HOPE 


Hood, continued 
ae diary may not wear 
urred 


2787 


ἂν Zn "»Ὁ 


ΠΡ ee re 1979: 3 
h. for fool to keep from 

PAU. hohe ha ates st 44: 3 
Hoof: cloven ἢ. .......... 1164: 4 
I recognized zone h. in it 1164: 3 
time to pad t 551: 13 
to beat, pad, the Beetles 1164: 3 
TIOOK og eee sks Basen eEs ed 
bait h. well, fish will bite ..819:13 
by h. or by crook 1165: 1 
ever let your ἢ. be hanging 823: 6 
he led out h. and line . . 822: 5 
he swallowed h. with bait 819:14 
h., line. and sinker 1248 :10 
h. too long for bait 819711 
h. well lost to catch salmon 1164: 6 
perfidious h. flatters fish . 952:12 
see bait, but swallow h. 819:11 
to fish with a golden bh. 821: 7 
to swallow the ἢ, ........ 19:14 
upon his own h. ...... 1165: 2 
what is to be h. bends early 339: 9 
Hooks: offthe hh. ωἰ.... 1164: 5 
Hoop: go roll ἃ ἢ. .§88:11 
one knock on the h. 76: 4 
thirteen staves without ἢ. 2407: 9 
Hoops: with ἢ. of steel ....goo: 6 
op along. ... ... .... {1:13 

Hope ......... 2. νον κων 1465 
against h., believed inh. 1168: 5 
all h. abandon, ye who en- 

ter here 1127: } 
all men guests where ἢ. 

CBSE) 8) acne eure 1167: 4 
base h. is credulous .. 1165: 4 
better good h. than bad 

holding _ -1166: 6 
better to h. than despair r171: 6 
between h. and fear Τ171 12] 
crave in h., and have in 

ap 116 γ:13 
do not buy h. with cash τόρ: 6 
do not h. without despair 1171: ἃ 
easily persuade selves to h. 1169: & 
every man is his own h. 1169:10 
fair h. is often deceived 1165: 3 
farewell h., farewell fear 1171:12 
flights from h. to h. 116710 
fond h. keeps spark alive 1170: 1 
he flies on the wings of bh. 1167217 
he has re h. who never had 

fea 171112 
he lined himself with ἢ. 1168: ἃ 
he that wants h., poorest 1167: 2 
heart past h., face past 

shame. 1168: 6 
high h. for a low heaven 1:68: ἃ 
h. alone does not desert 

man : τιόδρο: 5 
ἢ. and despair ...... 1171: 1-1 
h. and fear . ΤἸ171:12 21 
h. and fear are inseparable 1171:15 
h. and fear keep step 1171:10 
h. and patience sovereign 

remedies 1167:18 
bh. and red rag baits for 

men ττόγι 1 
h., as anchor firm and sure 1166:10 
h. but dream of those that 

wake ..... ........ 1165: 6 
h. but flatters me _ 1165: 4 
bh. casts shadow of burden 

behind ..... Ut 4 
h., cheap and universal 

CUTE ....... 1169: 1 
h. comforteth a man_ .1167:158 
h. deferred maketh heart 

αἰο.... See eee 1168: 3 
h., ain iWusion ........ 1222::| 
δ: good "Drea Gap 

ast, i su 
h., ὰ .3166:12 
; but r 
n> ΩΣ “sauce, but poor 1166:12 
h., great deceiver ....... 116 7:12 
h. helps the beggar ......1168: 4 
h. inspires WISE ...ce0e. 8269: 9 
h. is a flatterer .....- ... 2169: 2 


2788 HOPE 


Hope, continued 


is the only universal Har 1167: 9 
is the poor man’s bread 1167:18 
is thing with or 1167218 
is worth an .1267:18 
keeps man tcom ban Banging 

self 3167525 
keeps the heart whole . 41969213 
love’s leman is .. ..... wigt: 2 
maintains most of man- 


n ον νι νν ττδγιιδ 
h. makes more fools than 


h. is a kind of cheat ....116s: 3 
h. is a lover's staff ...... 1267:1 
ἢ, is a slender reed ...... 1167: 4 
h. is a very thin diet ....1166:11 
h. is a waking dream ....116§: 6 
h. is as cheap as despair 1171: § 
h. is best session ....1169: 7 
h. is fawning traitor of 

mind ............... 1169: 3 
h. is generally a wrong 

guide ἐν νιν νιν ς Ἐ1672:1:12 
h. 1s grief’s best music τιό7:18 
h. is most hopeless thing 1165: 3 
ae is not to be trusted  . 1165: 3 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 
h. 


cleverness. . 1663 4 
h. maketh not ashamed — 1168: 6 
h. not for good, fear not 

evi ΕΥΥΥ 
h. , nurse οἵ εἰὰ ὁ. 1167:1 
h.. nurse of young ‘desire 1167:18 
h. of getting a dinner s80: 5 


h. of life returns with sun 1170; 1 


h. of the flock 1169:11 
h. often deludes foolish 

man ; : 1165: 3 
h., old. is turned into de- 

spair. . : 1121: 3 
h., once conceived, long 

lived «1169: 7 


h., patent medicine for dis- ὲ 

1169: 1 
pear salad to sup with 1166:12 
τ robs men of understand- 


: 1166: 1 
. Springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast 1168: 2 
. Springs exulting on wing 1168: 2 
supports the afflicted .1167:18 
Sweetest plum in cake 1167:18 
. swells my sail 1167:18 
. that with honey blends 
cup of pain. 
. thou not much . ἦν 4171:30 
well and have well | 1167: 8 
without object cannot 


houses h. builds, castles in 


ing 


.4167:38 


rrr reser τ οὐ 


1171: 2 


BIG a ds of, Pt ke ae 1167: 6 
I don’t believe in h. 8165: 4 
I h. for better things . 5167:36 
I steer my bark with h. 1171:1}4 


if h. were not, heart would 


brea a ees, | 
immortal h. dispels the 
.1224°11 
is there no h., sick man said 49ς:12 
let fearful be allowed to h. 1171:16 
let good ἢ. gtve see 


strength 81970: 1 
let us a eerie we fear . .151:1}7 
mre ied canes without 

1166:13 


lve 98 make thin belly 1166: 11 
thing of ie soul 1168: 3 
no possession but 


1166: 4 


“στ΄ »’ 


ee ce 


ta ee 


Hope, continued 
our final h. is flat despair 1171: 
prisoners of ἢ. .......... 1169: a 


putrid eggs of ἢ. ...... 1171: 4 
ainsi h., for ever on 
ree 1367537 
aie h. fiom heart, make 
beast . . 2. 4267204 
there is room for many a 
Cah nieds a aa eons 1168: 7 
there is ‘yet | eee .1169: 1 
they that feed ΡΟ h. 1:66:11 
to h. against h. .... . 1.1168: 5 
warmed by ἢ. ....... 1169: 5 
what is most common? h. 1169: 7 


when h. grows high, it must 
have pole 
where no h. i« left, no fear 1178:12 
while there's life there’s h. 
without h. we live in desire 1166: 9 
who lives on h. will die 
fasting . 
you nurse an idle h. 
Hoped: never h. cannot de- 
spair 
Hopeless: no h. situations 1166: 2 
Hope-nots come true oftener 1168: 1 


Hopers go to hell 1167511 
Hoping: by h. more, they 

have less 1168: 8 
h. for him as for May rains 1166: 5 
if ἢ. does good. hope on 1169:13 
too much h. deceiveth 1165: 3 
Hopes: cut short far-reach- 

ing h. 1167: 7 
cut wings of hens and h. . 1167: ς 
empty ἢ. 1169: 5 
great ἢ. make great men 1167: 2 
he warms himself with ἢ. 1169: ς 
ἢ. and fears chequer life 1173:19 
h. are the food of exiles 1167:18 
madness to plot far-reach- 

ing h. 1168: 7 
my ἢ. not always realized 1167 :16 
tenes leaves of h 1410: 7 


nh. pate 6 
Hopkins, Mark, good college 378:14 
Hoppergrass for grasshop- 


per 1024: 7 
Hops: as thick as ἢ. 2396: 2 
h., reformation, heer 694: 1 
Hora: prima quae vitam 

it h.. carput $24: 6 
quid datur felici optatius ἢ. 1071: 2 
volat h. per orbem 1187: 8 
Horas non numero nisi se- 

renas ti a 2246: ἃ 
Horloge: devil in ἢ. ..... $62: 1 
Hormiga: alas alah. .... 74: 2 
h. tnutene su ira ses 73:13 
WIOCN oe bese kc ee eee 1172 
blow the bukkes h. piya: 3 
be that blows best bears 

away h 172 


new sound in an old 5. 
old toot in a new h. 

no scorn to wear h. 
toot your h. or it won't be 


h. Blaine ont of cabinet 1172: 
h. of abundance ........ 1373: 8 
bh. of plenty ..... 1373: 1 
h. of suretyship ..... 172: 3 
I have Ag ashe on my h. 1172: 7 
little end of the ..1722: y 
: 3 
τ 3 
: ἢ 


tooted ον aga: s 
wear h. and blow it not 2173: 6 
you can’t make h. of pig's 

tail , 12390: ¢ 

Horn-blower, not hunter. 81: } 
Horned: you h. me of , . 1172: 
Horneta: stirring up the b. 1173: 7 
Horns: better put his b. in 

pocket 1. 1172: 1 
care not and th. siya: 6 
few b. but in countries 1173: 4 
h. and hairs .... so asga: 3 
h. of a dilemma ....... 876: 2 
hb. tipped with brass ... 244: 3 
let bh. go with the hide 1172: 2 
short h. to fierce cow ... 446: § 


HORSE 


Horns, continued 


take the bull by the h. 254: 9 
to give one b. ........ 1172: 1 
to: Jock: ἢ. 26.4 oe Sake eae 1173: 2 
to make ἢ. at one ........ 1172: 4 
to pull in the Ὁ. .... 1173: § 
wise men wear h. in breast 1172: 1 
wo h. hang in your eyes 1172: 1 

orny hands of toil 1063: 8 
Horny-handed sons of toil 1340: 2 
Horribile dictu |... ..... ai8s5:15 
Horror: on h.'’s head 1984:15 


ἬΟΓΘΘ.. 5... 0ῸὺὈὌὕ0ὕἀ πρὸ sii 

abilities of h. cause slavery 1175: 9 

all lay load on willing h. 1176:10 

an two men ride h., one 
must ride behind 

as shortly as h. will lick 


ear : 
beat h. till he be sad .... 
best ἢ. may stumble 
best ἢ. needs breaking .... 


1181: 2 


ot 

= 

“i 

Ὁ 
ANDAR B-Ab 


blind ἢ. don’t) fall 

blind ἢ. is harciest 1178: 
boisterous h., rough bridle 1175: 
brought by wooden h 2091: 
buy ἢ. in Smithheld 2500: 
call me ἢ. 1175: 3 


can’t judge h. by harness 82: 3 

changed one-eyed h. for 
blind 

common ἢ. is worst) shod 

dark ἢ. rushed pase 

don’t look gift h. in mouth 

don’t run willing h. to 
death 

ear of bridfled ἢ. in mouth 

every h. thinks pack heavi- 
eat 236: 7 


117τ| ς 
1176:81 
117κ5: 3 
1182: 2 


fault of h. put on saddle 1182: 6 
Heabitten ἢ. good in travel 1176: 1 
fore ἢ. in team, or none re8ts 2 
four white-foot ἢ, for fool 1177:1|] 


free of his ἢ. that has none 1182: 1 


from heels of h. keep dis- 

tance 1176: ς 
from ἢ. to δας rie: 2 
galled h. will soonest wince 1181: 8 
gift h. t382: 2-4 
xive your ἢ. Welsh bait 1sRo: 1 
God a mercy, h 177: 1 
good h. oft needs spur 1132: τ 
good h. that never stumbles 1179: 6 


good walking with h. in 


one’s hand 117γ0: 4 
coolness of h. gues in at 

mouth 81: 7 
hast thou given the h. 

atrength 1178: 4 
have h. of your own, you 

can borrow one t378: 1 


he doth nothing but talk 
[] rs 
he that cannot heat h., beats 


saddic 1182: 8 
he that hath neither h. nor 

cart 11:1γ4:1:: 
he that hires ἢ. rides be- 

oe . 8124: 7 
hired h. tired never 1183: ¢ 
h. and cow face wind dif- 

fer-ntly agt3: 9 
h. broken. wife to break 1174:12 
h. gives hut half-exercise 1988 :t2 
ἢ. is vain thing for safety 1180: 3 
ἢ. tones to plough §8a:t3 
h made and man to make wigg:iia 
ἢ. may stumble on four 

feet 1.89965 7 
h. next mill carries grist .1174: 3 
h. of another color 1180: 9 
ἢ. of Sejanus .... ..... 11) 54:11 
ἢ, of wood! ee ee er 1177: 6 
h. racea best at barrier’s 

AO ess τ τ τοὺ κι 1κγ9: § 
h. , 2071: 7 
h. pl draws halter not Ὰ 

eee 4: 

bh. that will not carry, no 

oats ............ ae 8478: 8 
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Horse, continued Horse, continued Hostem: optime olere oc- 
h. thinks one thing ...... 1182: 7 when h. starved you aay cisum ἢ. ......00..... 688: 2 
h. to chariot, ox to plow 2099: 3 Οὔκ: . τὸ eee) 175: 8 | Hostess: fairer h., fouler 
hungry ἢ. makes clean when h. stolen, shut stable essa: 8 reckoning. ......... 1184: 
manger ............. 1199:18 where h. wallows hairs Jost 1177: 5 handsome h. bad for purse 1184: 
ill ἢ. can neither whinny where Turk’s h. treads, Hostis: dum parvis est h., 
nor wag tail .......... 1179: 2 rass never grows ....2398: 8 interfice .............. 686:11 
inch of h. worth span of while grass grows, h. ἢ. domi .............. 687: 2 
COM: bf ace eeu ates 1175: 4 starves ... ..... 1023:12 | Hosts: all ἢ. are evil ....1184: 7 
itwash.andh........... 1181: 9 whip for h., bridle for ass 850: § | Hot .................2.- 1185 
kindly aver never makes whe, wae no h. may ride as h. as fire, hell’s hinges, 
goodh.. . . .. ..... 1178: 3 | staff ...... αι79:Σ coals, toast ... s18s5:32 
lean ἢ. for long race ... 1374: 9 who ‘eads h. by bridle may benotsoh.  _...... 118s: 8 
lend h. for long journey 1177: 9 as well go on foot ...1179: 4 blow h. and cold 1186; 2 
let h. drink when he will 1180: 4 wild ἢ, without bridle ....71: 3 drink h. and willow h. τς 
let quick h. draw dead ἢ. 1174: 1 win h., or lose saddle. 2529: 4 he’s ἃ h. shot hanes 1185:10 
like ἢ. ran blindfold in wooden h., danger of Troy 2379: 6 h. uncer the collar ...... 1185: 8 
mill ; 1177: 2 wring not a h. on withers 1179: 2 over over cold ...... 729: 2 
like the h. to the meadow 1179: 7 you are spurring a willing piping ἀν ere 1185: 6 
little dearer than his ἢ. 1188: 1 h. _. 1182: 9 she is h. because meat is 
live h., thou shalt have you are whipping a gead " 1335: § cold . ἐ  ...., 1186: 7 
grasa 1181: 4 you can’t judge of ἢ. some like it h., some cold 2281: 7 
live, h., till grass Brows 1023:12 harness 1176: 3 soon h., soon cold ..... .1186: 4 
losing h. blames the saddle 1182: 6 you may break h.’s back, things are not so h. 1185: 3 
man born in stable, ἢ, . 185: 4 he never so strong 1174:10 Η or too heavy to han- 
mill bh. goes in circle ...1177: 2 you may bring a ἢ. to | #£=°dle LLL... 1185: § 
my kingdom for a h. 12812: 3 water, but you can’t too i to hold : 11&5: 7 
never inspect teeth of gift make him drink . . 1179: 9 | Hot-foot in his felony 1084: 2 
h. 1τᾶ3ι: 2 you ride fore-h. today . ..1181: 4 | Hot-footed it into a ravine 860: 5 
no good ἢ. of bad color 118: 6 | Horse-and-buggy age .. 1180: 6 | Hote et poisson en trois 
no ἢ. hut needeth spur 1183: 4 | Horseback: begears on h. 150:10 jours poison ... 10485: 8 
note of dark h.. respecta- one on h. knows all things 151: 1 | Hotspur of the North ....1186: 8ὶ 
bility ον 1178: 1 | Horse-chestnut, chestnut h. 91:11 | Hotten Rotten vorgotten .. 867:16 
for ah. with wings ....1181: 3 | Horse-feathers . .. 79%: § | Hotter than fire. ον 2186 :42 
old age of a ἢ. .. 31: 2 | Horse-laugh 1388: ἃ | Hound: as hende as ἢ. ...157: 4 
old ἢ. is beet to ride .. 90s: 1 | Horse-leach hath two daugh- hell ἢ. 1128: 4 
one thing thinketh h. τος: 2 ters ; 149:10 hindmost bh. may catch hare 608: 
one white foot, buy h. 11:77:11 | Horse-load to cart load 765: 2 h. should never play cur . ότι: 
one whom brewer's ἢ. hit 640:12 | Horseman: behind ἢ. sits Hound-dog: man not a h. re 
outside of h. good for in- black care 287:14 | Hounds: hold with hare and 
side of man . 10Ά88:12 h. better than Bellerophon 1183: 9 run with h. 1077110 
pale ἢ. 503: 3 | Horserace: difference of h. and horses devour their 
poor h. not worth his oats 606: 9 opinion makes h. 1719: 4 master ον 1178: 6 
poor ἢ. that can't carry no honest ἢ. till honest keen-scented h. 6r1:10 
harness .1176113 human race. 921:1|ι lead unwilling h. to hunt 1179: 9 
pricked h. must needs trot 1175: 6 | Horse-sense 2071: 7 we h. killed the hare .. 605: 7 
proud ἢ. that will not bear Horses: as fed h. in morn- ΜουΡ ..,...«ονοὐνννν σεως 4186 
own provender 11γ6::5 ing 2498: 1 about the eleventh ἢ... 1:87: 1 
put cart hefore h. 290: 9 as good h. in carts as at the twelfth ἢ. wr87: 1 
put money on wrong h. . 931:1|: coaches 1174: 2 catch, oh catch, transient ἢ. 2326: 1 
put no more on old ἢ, T17S:10 don’t «wap ἢ. while cross- children’s h. . 2 
race h. is open sepulchre 1178: 6 ing stream 1178:10 | come in h. that will not 
ride free h. to death 1178: ς eaten up by h. ες 1178: 6 come in year 1188: κα 
ride h. that’s foaled of acorn 930: 2 biggest h. not hest travel- darkest h. precedes dawn 480:15 
ride trotting h., ne'er ἼΡΕΙ: lers 117§: 9 every ἢ. approaches death = 511:17 
ceive it riRa: 4 cannot «et h. in) same half an ἢ". lost at dinner 1188: 4 
ride wooden ἢ. 930: §& stable .t174: 6 he never broke his ἢ. 1916: 8 
rub scald h. on gall τιϑι: ἃ ood Ἦ. me short miles 1176: 8 h. flies on double wings 2324: 5§ 
scahbed h. abides no comb 1178211 held your h. 11808: § ἢ, in morning worth two 1187: ς 
scabbed ἢ, for scabhed hoofs of ἢ. pee field οὐχτβα! ξ h. in which man could be 
aquire ἐν 117γ4: 4 h. are good of all hues τιϑι: 6 happy : ιογῖ: 2 
short h. soon curried 17S: 7 h. of the sun . .¥180: 8 h. may destroy what ‘age 
short h. soon whisked 241: 7 judaing h. hv saddles ....82: 3 built 1188: η 
slow ἢ. receives whip 1917: 3 ike h. in ἃ mill εν. 11772: 8 h. of pain long as day of 
some may better steal h. ride upon two h. 2230: 4 pleasure ...... T18B: ς 
than others lonrk an 1960: § to outstrip with white h. 1170: 8 h. today worth two tomor- 
spur not an unbroken ἢ. τιν: 7 | Hospes: past tres dies pisces τ. ened ohne τι): 3 
spurring makes ἢ. dull 1183: 3 vilescit et ho. 1045: 8 | in ἢν, what years of an- 
steal h., carry home bridle 2281: 3 turpius eicitur quam non guish σεν at hatin 1188: ς 
straight from h.’s mouth 198: 2 admittitur ἢ. .1048: 6 inevitable h. Se Seated 412: 7 
‘tis h. stumbles, not saddle ττ82: ὁ | Hospital of incurables .. 690: 9 lose h. in morning, hunt for 
"tin WM spurring a free ἢ. 1183: & | Hospitales invicem . .¥s8g: 3 it all day . . 2326: 7 
to back the wrong h. . to: 7 | Hospitality: given to ἢ. .1rR4: 2 lowest, highest h. exchanges 876:123 
tn be on τε high ἢ. τιγ1: 8 h. consists in little fire τις: 3 many things happen in one 
to greedy h.. short halter 1176: 6 | h. even towards enemy 1184: 1 | Oe eee, . .1188: 
to play a . 1174: aid English h. .. 218g: 2 no good h. without bad one 1188: Ν 
to work for adeadh. . 1741} sin against h.. open door, one crowded h. of glorious 
Trojan h. 1177: 6 shut countenance —. ἸἸΦΤΉΒΎΣΗΣ MiG: 3 ee ae 1187: 9 
trot afoot that tires his ἢ. 1177: 5 | use ἢ. one to another ..1184: one bh. for thy heart -. 1106: 5 
trotting h. hears not idler's neue calamitatis ..... 27 1 present h. alone is man’s pity: 12 
yarn .tasg: 3 | Host ..........-- mo put off the evil b. 
trust not h., ye Trojans ἐν 1172: 6 atk Ἧ if he has good wine 2070: 4) single h. restores what years ἃ: 
turn loose the aging ἢ. .11}7: Ὁ defame dancing-girl, de- ve taken . ... 1188: ὲ 
*twould make a h. break his ἔλπιο "Ὁ 6ωὀ....... 1184: § | κὸ runs life from h. to h. 118): 
ridle ον 11726:112 h. in δίπιτος,  ...... ἐν 0: 8 some day last h. will strike gra: 7 
undone, ἢ, and δὴ. 1174: 5 | ἢ. istike a general . . gs: τ | Hours: bright h. atone for = 
unhappy h. whose rider is humble h. who does his best 1184: & dark ones ....... W188: § 
blind . .τ17γ6: ἃ cin of D. eapennve 8: 9 brigntest Be have clouds. + $70: 2 
ithout your h. 22 canonical h. 2... ee eee : 
γάρ δίαγεά an one h. does τέ ‘io as banca a: : eight h. for work eee eee 1186 ::10 
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Hours, continued 
eight h. to read .... ..... 1186:10 
«4 consecrated to ‘pleasure 1187: 4 
fly around in circle ..1187: 
δ were made for man ... 1188: 1 
I never tie myself to h. ..1188: 1 
I number none but cloud 
less ho www eee 2246: Δ 
man who distinguished h. 188: t 
only twenty- pug ἊΣ in day 1187: 7 


pisasant | h. ΠΝ .... 1187: 4 
review ὃ. brightness 
mome .. 0.0... eee 19§2:10 
sad h. seem long ........ 1188: ς 
six h. to sleep .......... 1186:10 
slow sweet Me that bring 
spat tae tern Seg aes 1188: 5 
so many h. must I take my 
TERE τὺ πρὸ ρος 1186:10 
wee small hh. .... ....... 1387: 2 
Pt pred years, old in h. ..1186: 9 
CUBS 6.550% bees ew ees. 188 
after h. finished, leave it 1190: 9 
all is soon. ready in an or- 
derly ἢ. ..... ..... 1189: 8 
better i. be too little 1190: 2 


better one h. troubled than 


two .1190: § 
sahil an old h. on one’s 

.1190: 3 
buitd ane h., “have master 1190: 3 
build h. all of twi . 2495510 
build ἢ. with others money 222: 9 
built his ἢ. upon a rock 253: 2 
burn h., and run away by 


the light of it . .¥1¥9a: 7 
burn not your hb. to fright 
mice .3192: 2 
burns h., warms himself 1192: 3 
buy h. made, wife un- 
manned . Uy 64189: 7 
eed - made, wife to 
. 2501: : 


ἐβόσες τὰ ἃ b. near an inn 1190: 
do not enter your ἢ. sud- 

denly 1189: 2 
do not leave h. unfinished 154: 4 
each should in his h. abide 1153: 6 
except the Lord build the 

h. .1189: 


I 
first year let h. to enemy 1190: 6 
fool knows more in kh. than 

wise man in another’s 1190: 9 
friendly b., best h. . .3388: 
get a h., ἃ woman, an ox 1151511 


give him b. room ...... 1198: 7 
bb’ thy ἢ. ... 1180: 6 
that buys h. ready 
wrought  ..... . .1389: 7 
h. and a womag suit excel- 
lently ΤΊΘΕΙ 
h. appointed for all living 1026:11 
h. better worth than owner 253: 6 
bh. built apon a rock ..... 243: 2 
h. by hizhway too high ....2§2: 9 
h. by the side of the road 352: 9 
h. confines the spirit ...... £190: 1 
h. discowers the owner . . 1189: 6 
h. divided against itself 
cannot stand : 4 
h. dry overhead is happy Tike: 8 
h. eats when moving ....314: 2 
h. goes mad women 
ee Nice aa erecn wee 2586:12 
h. castle king cannot 
enter ...... ......... 1393 :26 
h. is fine h. when good 
folks within .......... 1190: 9 
h. of cards ...... ....... 1101: 6 
h. of dreams untold ... 1191: 3 
h. of laughter makes bh. of 
WOE ....6055, Gas devils 31387 :10 
h. to put headin ........ Ἐ1ΦΙΕΤ ΤΙ 
h. hoet woman, 
heut spirk ........ 835883 
lin my own kh. am 8190: 2 
in good h., all is q 
wwady ......... .3289: 8 
im my father’s bh. many 
mansions - νι Υ100: 4 


Housekeeper : 


Housekeepers need no doors 1194: 
Housekeepi 
Houses: 


Housetop: 
Housewife 


H ouse, continued 


in the dog h. 587: 8 
keep ἢ. better than mother 1193:10 


".δδδ μι: ει. "»“"- 


like ἃ h. on fire ........ 1192: 6 
live in your own h....... 1188: 8 
look to your own ἢ. 263: 6 
love h. well, not ride ridge 1190:10 
make of old wood new h. 1198:13 
man’s ἢ. his castle 102: 


mere lodger in my own h. 1151: 8 
no h., fie in yard πιο! Δ 
none other but ἢ. of God rigo: 4 
out of h. and home ἐν τι: 9 
owner should bring honor 


to h. mee .1189: 6 
prison preferable to h. full 

of frowns 1191 :10 
return no more to his h. §06:12 
rough h. τοῦ 
set not b. on fire to spite 

moon . ον ΤΟΣ: 4 
set thine ἢ. in order ....11gt: 1 
sin to destroy a ἢ. . 88: 7 
small h. well t Iled better . 1189: 9 
stronger h. than father 

built W88Ri01 


throw ἢ. out of the window 1189: 
unused ἢ. in ruin falls 1193: 
when h. burned, bring 
water 
when ἢ. burns, no playing 
chess 1192: 
when neighbor's h. on fire, 
beware of your own 1675: 
whom God Joves, his ἢ. is 
sweet 1189: 
woe that join ἢ. to h. 443: 
woe to h. where no chiding t190: 
everything of 
use to h 1194: 
fat h. makes lean executors εἰρ4: 


1349: 8 


Oo ia 


Ob ann 


ing a shrew 
"ἢ keep me from 
our h. «νυ νεῖρι: 
old ἢ. mended cost . 42: 
plague οὐ both your h. 2648: 
so many h., so many stsles 1721: 
they who live in glass Ὦ. . 1193: 
to be ἃ ἢ. . 68: 
igen s . +. 4193 
but an hour between good 
h. and had 
ἴον on cradle sign of good 


1531: 


Oud wnas a 


1394: 


kon 


De iG 1194: 2 
gentle bh. mars household 1193: 7 
good h. should keep at 

home 88904: 4 
h. ager upen a snail 1194: 4 
if sleeps, basket empty 1193: 5 
punch coal not good ἢ. 1193: 8 
sweet in bed never good ἢ. 1894: 2 
take ἢ. from husband and 


what is he TIQOS!: § 
thrifty h. better than in- 

come 194: § 
Housewifery is great reve- 

fue i ag ae πηι phe Fe ς 
h. is woman's fame . 2886: ς 
Housewives: hare walls 

tanke giddy h. ries 6 
when ἢ. house forsake ....1193: ς 
How: and hb. ak: 8 


h. are you? how goes it: 1559: 14 


How! with the wotwes ....353': 7 
Howlers: calamity ho. ..... 2:6: τ 
Hovie: aceording to H., ... 1194: 6 
Hub: Boston the ἢ. . .... a2z3: ὁ 
Hubert: approbation from 
Sir H. «έν :τι 
Huckieberries: as thick ash. 6194:}} 
Huckle Vey ρει tee 
eee i τς ϑδροδν eee BNQES 7 
m your δ. . ....: Ἢ SIGS: 
rd h. ahead... 1194:80 
ah. toa mmon 1194: 9 
within of  oment 
ered a 1194:10 
Hug: Cornish δ... eevee ae. 42429 
hb. and kies Rane 3191: 2 


ww 


HUMILITY 


Hug, continued 


ἢ. as devil hugs witch ..1195: 3 
h. yourself asa patriot ....1195: 1 
Hugged two girls at once 1198: 2 
Hugger-mugger way ...... 1195: 4 
Hull, Hell, and Walifax ....1056: 5 
Hum: busy h. of men ...... 388:10 
h. and haw calumny 277: 6 
Human: being h., I am ἃ 

heel aie assets 1195: 7 
being h., I erred ........ 707318 
emptiness of h. affairs ...1195: 8 


h. documents 
make me anything but h. ς-: 7 
nothing ἢ. indilferent to me i. 4° 4 
to err is ἢ .707:38 
to step aside is h. 33 6: 8 
Humani nil a me alienum 1784: 4 
Humanitarian: genuinely h. 1784: 4 
Humanitati non accommodat 15: 3 
Humanities live for ever . 129 ‘20 


Humanity .......... .. 1105 
above all nations is ἢ. ....t195.t0 
ἢ. iy a pigsty ....... 1195: 9 
h. is very uniform 1198: 6 


h. must prey on itself 1195: y 
ffumankind are afl Yahoos 619511} 
what you most should dread 

i¢ ἢ. rgt&: 3 


Humanum est errare 2071] 
Ilumble: be h. who would 
please 1197: ΜΚ 
hetter he h. with low! 1197: y 
God giveth Rrace to rBRo tik 
God Joveth happiness of ἢν 1196: ἢ 
pat to be high and ἢ, τυ: ἐ 
. eat at second table Διιιλιῖς 
Ν᾽ folk Christ’s {τιον 5 τρὶς 
h. severe when raised τοϑ: 4 
h. suffer when haughty 
varrel 1936: § 
ἢ. things become the h. 1107: 3 
h. thyself in all things 11071 
h. thyself that God may ex- 
alt thee 1035: 4 
h. we are, ἢ. we have been 1196:10 


if thou desire greatness, be 
1197 :10 
if thou wouldet be exalted, 

h. thyself before God tigsst2 
never be h to the haughty 1198: Ὁ 
to eat ὃ. pie 1:96:82 
ἘΜΟῚ prospers not must be 


: 1196;11 
Humble-bee doth sing 146: 2 
Humbles self, he exalted γ19ς}12 
Humblest person going ©. rtob:to 


Humbling is my elevation τοῖς: 4 


Humdinger: it's a ἢ. . Υ778112 
Humidity: not heat, h. 1116:14 
fumilem: quae h. sublevwa- 


vit 1024: 4 
Humiles lJaborant ubi poten- 


tes dissident = ....., royé: « 
Humilia te in omnibus , Υ107:}1} 
Humiliat, hunc exaltat sree 
Humiliation: farnace of ἢ. 1196: 
valley of ὃ 1196; : 


ramet tas: cloriam praccedit 


Humility. mar ener ee ween 1198 
affected δ. is no virtue .. 
before honor is h. 
crown of good disposition, 
ἢ, , ττ96: 4 
frirest whose clothing is bh. 1197: § 
God lifts on bigh true b. 119-12 
his ἢ. set a Justre on all stg6:14 
h., all preach, mone Rractiae 2196: 7 
ἫΝ altar for ‘sacrifices .1107: 5 
ἢ, δι] ἢ a man Ἧ ἐν 8197:10 
h.. foundation of virtues 1196: 7 
b. is made cloak of pride 1197: 4 
hh. ix fo raonke right estimate 


af one's self .τ|10}:13 
h. like tree loaded with 

fruit ,9296:14 
h. oi other virtues ten- 


, 2496283 
h. ase clothe Enulish dean 1196: ὃ 


HUMOR 


Humility, continued 
of hypocrites of all 


prides most haughty .1197: 7 
h. often artifice of pride 1107: 4 
h. often butt of folly .. .r197: 1 
h., that low sweet root ..1196: 7 
ἢ. true cure for heartache 1197: 2 
nearest throne itself must 
be footstool of ἢ, 11972 καὶ 
not h. to declaim against 
pride. ......... 1197: 4 
only 4 i makes a perfect 
ae cesta ular sant ing ad 1197: 6 
pride je that apesh. ........ 1883: 1 
true to se ae mean 
esteem of self . 1197!12 
Humor sce Sida ltt ela tae 119 
ability to take joke proves 
ΚΡ ΡῊΝ 1198: 1 
better tumor than sense of 
Seine wats 1198; 1 
every man in his ἢ. 1198: 2 
good h. best dresa ........ 330510 
his h. ain’t refined ...... 3197514 
h. is electric atmosphere .2544:14 
h. is gravity concealed be- 
bind jest. ree ©: ) ae 6 
h. is wit with rooster 
feather 1197323 
h. must fall like music . L197:13 
h. of bread and cheese .1198: 4 
in a holiday ΞΕ ΕΞ 1198: 4 
more heart in ἢ. . ..... 2544:14 
no more ἢ. than a rock ..1198: 1 
unconscious h.  ........ 1197:15 
Humors breed tumors . . §86:183 
stillest h. always worst 2364: 9 
Hlump: all sce ἢ. on friend’s 
shoulders ..778:10 
1198: ς 


Rt up and h. yourself 
oe Crump ne'er sees own 
778:10 
Huntp-hacked bearing Penge 896: 1 
Humphrey: devil dead, wife 


or 
dinner with Duke H. 
Humpty-Dumpty sat on a 
wall 9748: 
Humum semel ore momordit $07: 8 
Hunde. wollt thr ewig leben 1405: 1 


Hundred shots, h. hita ....1780:11 
the Four ἢ  ο. ..... 2ις.4:10 
Hundredth: Old H. ....... 973:14 
Hunger ......... cc cece 1 
accursed ἢ. for gold 990 :ta 
at working man's house, 

h. dare not enter 2623: 8 
hest sauce for food ish. 1201:1}8 
better die of repletion than 

h. 1200535 


bread and water sweet to h. 662: ς 


cure of h. is food : 1950: 6 
except for h., fowler would 

not set snare _ 2ροιῖς 
few die of h., of eating 

many 966: 2 
h. bigger than paunches 664: 9 
ἢ, breaks atone walls. . 1199:16 
h. delivers man to his en- 

emy . tee ee 4 82003983 
h. does not breed reform 1201: t 
h. drives out force taon:ta 
h. drives wolf from woods 1200: 7 
h. drops out of their noses 1190:15 
h. finds no fault with 

cooker . 2298: 6 
h. gives beans a relish ..1108: 6 
h. rns the world . ..1200:12 
h. in frost, who will not 

work in heat ........ 2623: 8 
ἢ. is a great leveler ......1199: 2 
h. is foe to sleep .. 82688 3 
ἢ. is kitchen meat ., 3204: ἃ 
h. in handmaid of genius ..941: 2 
h. ie insolent and will be 

(Ce are ee fore rao: 2 
ἢ. ie not dainty .......... 1198: 6 
h. is sauce for emperor ..1202: 1 
h. is sarees than shorn 1290: ἃ 
ἢ. is slut hound 1899: § 


H unger, continued 


ἢ. is the best sauce .. .. 1201:13 
h. ia the cheapest sauce 1202: 6 
h. knowa no friend ...... 1199: 7 
h. makes dinners .3199:12 
h. maketh hard bones soft 1198: 6 
h., meet comrade for slug: 

σατὰ ..... es ee oe 2623: 2 
h. needs no sauce —_. .1202: 3 
h. never begot noble verse 1821: 
ἢ. on handful is cruel ..1199: ἔκ 
h. pinched their bellies ... 1199217 
h. sauceth every meat ....1202: 
h. sharpens the wits .1200: 9 
h, aweetens what is bitter 1198: 6 
h. teaches many things ..1199:10 
h., thirst kill scarcely any 966: 3 
ἢ. waits only eight days 1200: § 
h. was my mother ..-1200:10 
h. will cut their throats ..168: 9 
idle soul shall suffer h. ..2623: 2 
if any man h., let him eat at 

ome. ae a 
keep ἢ. from the lips ....2583: 4 
killed me with silver h. ..119: 9 
no arguing the case with h. 1199: 9 
of all diseases, ἢ. worst ..1201: 2 


one cannot hide from bh. ..1199:13 


parent of all industries is 
τος: 8 
repast should begin with h. 1 ἰοῦ: 6 
slain with sword better 
than with ἢ. ...12003 4 
to ἢ. no bread is δά ...1198: 6 
to keep ἢ. from the lips ..1200: 8 
two weak evils, age and δ. 1300:16 
use h. asa satice 3202! 7 
what actor better than dis- 
appointed h .1200: 3 
where h., law not regarded 12033 1 


work in heat or ἢ. in frost 480: 3 
i, ἀπ as ἢ. as hawk, 
unte 


τ, wolf ..12013 9-8 
ash. asthe grave . . .1201:10 
first satisfied. then ἢ. ...1856:10 
Ὁ. cat with a relish αἰτοῦ: 6 
h. bor to get boiled wheat 1198: 6 
h. horse makes clean man- 
1199:38 
ἢ. a stand, with bread near 1200:15 
ἢ. man is an angry man 12401: 1 
h. man smells meat afar 
0 .1200:34 
h. people listen not to rea- 
201: 1 
h. think any food sweet ae: 6 
h. with bread so near . eee 118 
h. with cye and ear ....1199: 4 
little wote full what h. ails 706: 3 
never go near ἢ. man . 1201: 1 
so h. he could eat a horse 1201: 6 
to h., every bitter is sweet 1198; 6 
when h., don’t tell full-fed 
man .. 1... 22366: 6 
while thou art bh. eat 12ss: 8 
who says, “What shall I 


eat with my bread" is 
nat ἢ. a gh 1 
Hunter and deer, a shade 2080: 6 
follows what fices him 1203:15 
mighty h. before the Lord 1202: 9 


laying ἢ. with her eyes 737:11 
Hunters: all not h. who 
wear red coats ........ 81: 3 


two classea, h. and hunted s203:10 
Hunting: close ἢ. ,1202:18 
greater delight in ἢ. than 


eating 1802:14 

ee? he grounds ener φος: 12 
. bas as much pain as 

- pleasure ,Σδοδιῖι 
Huntsman: good h. follows 

hounds... .. 0 | wees. 1780: 3 

not ἢ. who blows horn ....81: 3 

Hurle-burle awyre...... 8496:13 


Moran out of bag of 


as I 

Hurteds determination not 
to be ἢ. useful ...... 1208: 4 
h, cannot walk gracefully 2203: 4 


HUSBAND 2791 
Hurried, continued 
gol know not whither ....556: 4 
h. men lack wisdom ...... 1203: 4 
Murr 


eeweeeeeoreeo avn evr wean 


aye in ἢ. and aye behint . «1082: 

better to get wet than to h. 1203: π 
do not live in ah. .. .¥202:158 
haste and h. very different 1202: 19 
h. is the failing of ee 


1203: 1 
in haste, never in a ἢ, 12023:19 
leave h. to slaves ........ 1203: 1 
let no one see you in a ἢ. 1202:58 
nothing so vulgar as h. 1202:18 


sows h. and reaps ἐπα πθλις 
tion ΕἾ 


iG ...... Bas Sets 1203: 2 
Hurt: add not δ. to my h. Iasi: 1 


easy to h., hard to cure .1246:11 
he that will do no h. (1246: 2 
he who can h. dreaded γ86: 6 
more fraid thanh. ....... 785: 7 
not so soon healed as ἢ. ..124§:11 


things which h. instruct. 724: 
ou cry before you are h. γᾶς: 
Hurts: had he his h. before 2647: 
he that h. another, b. self 1967: 
who h. others, bh. himself 1244: 
Husband ............... 1203 
as h. is, wife is ... ... 1206: 
bad h. cannot be good man 1203: 
bedecks self when h. away 2496: 
better side pierced than old 


ὍΕ workman, worse h. 
chastest female needs h. 
command h. by obeying 


VHA OhONO 


1206 
erie a be deprived ‘of ἢ. 1203: ςκ 
deaf h., blind wife, happy 1207:10 
for h. poor youth preferred 1203: 6 
God give me a rich h. 1203715 


good h. gets penny to spend 1204:10 
good h. makes good wife ..1306: 6 
heavier forah. .......... 1204:12 
hold your tongue, bh. ....2506: 1 
h. and wife ..... 1205°5-1208: 3 
bh. and wife look alike .. 1207: 2 
h. away seven years dead 1205: 9 
h. cures all girlish ills .1204: 6 
h., don’t believe what you 

δε... . ... Hee 1203:15 
bh. gets infidelity” he de- 

serves .. 1207: 9 
h. is ignorant of everything 1204:15 
h. is man snoring like om- 

NIDUS. | swear an eie 1204: 2 
h. is promissory note ... 1208: καὶ 
h., married women should 

forget .. 14204! § 
h. oft makes best physician 1204: 6 
h. quotes wife, or wife h. 1554: 1 
h. sings, wife accompanies 1207: 8 
h. small as an ant . 1204: 6 
h. teaches more than school 1204: 6 
h. the relater she preferred 1204: 4 
h. two eyes, wife one ....1207; 1 
h. who wishes to surprise, 

often surprised ....... το: 0 
if hb. not home, nobody 

there .... ...... .1203:56 
if h. unfaithful, like spit- 

air into street ...... 1208: 7 
ill h. t is not missed ..1203:12 


in Ὁ. i choice too chary 1203: 8 
in h. wisdom, in wife gen- 

tleness) www wwe 1206: § 
in second h. let me be ac- 


reed στον. 1543: 6 
tee ἐξ, ity ot h, is nothing ..16: 9 
s for δ ᾿ 6. 1203:17 
aes man es . 5303: ? 

loss of = never μὐῤ ἴμεν, 
sighs .. .....--- eae 1203:17 

Ἐπ ς νει ‘animal, h. and 
Wife co.cc cece enee ys. 32073 83 

no Le 80 are but others 
re ὙΠῸ pee 8 

not pro mithat ΨΌΒΙΔΗ δε: 
prope σον. .1808}} 


2792, HUSBANDMAN 


Husband, continued 
nothing like having h. ...3207: 3 
often h. sought at h.’s fune- 


8} cts Oe eee 1203:29 
one good h. worth two 

wives ............. 3206: 6 
seldom doth h. thrive with- 

out leave of wife ....1206: 1 
serve h. as master ...... 3205 :13 
she that has ill ἢ. ........ 1203:12 
sorrow for h. short ..... 1203:27 
think not, h. gained, all is 

done .. 204: 8 


undress to meet your ἢ. -.τ2ο4:1:|: 
when ἢ. drinks to wife, 


all well ὁ ὁὃΘὀΏΚ)...... «.- 1206: 8 
when h. fire, wife tow ....1206: 2 
siden of h. buckler to 

; . ....8206: 4 
ith δε σας ἐννν Β204:14 
usbandman equals kings .761: 8 
work returns to ἢ. ...... “61: 7 
ἀήθους τοι good h. bags up - 
ΕΝ 1: 


g ᾿ is. good divinity 2.1: : 


th of h. not easy ..... 761: 6 
usbands: calmest h., 
stormiest wives .. $208:10 


chaste h. have chaste wives 1206: 6 
concern at absence of h. 1207: 5 
every lady has two ἢ. ... 2207: 4 
poce to get h. betimes . 488: 6 

in heaven when wives 

scold not 1... 1208: 8 
Β., love your υἱὲ... 1205:23 
h., young and fresh in bed 1203: 6 
if no h., who would look 


after our mistresses 1204: 7 

let h. govern, wives obey 15270: 4 
apron ἢ. ........... 89: 6 
weeping for ἢ... 2494: 1 


see do women want others’ 


Husk: by bh. guess at nut 82: 2 
h. sticks to the rice  ... 1856: 2 
Husks: fill belly with ἢ. ι8ρι1:12 
Huss: silence the H. 3. .1009:11 
Hussar, votary of war ες 4146: ς 
Hussy: careless h. makes 
thieves a&: 8 
Hut: flee not beyond your 
bh. . 428: 6 
Hyacinths to feed thy soul 2172: 2 
Hydra: fruitful heads of H. 1097: 3 
to cut off head of H. . 1217:: 
Hydria farinae non defecit 1550: ὲ 
Hydrogen derivatives . 2561: 6 
Hylas: I do not like you, H. 1425: 4 
Hyperborean tuck . .... 1489: ς 
Hyperion to a satyr ... 3913: 4 
Hyphenated Americans .... 61: 4 
Hypocrisie hommage vice 
rend ἃ vertu ον Faro: 1 
Hy ἐν. τον re 1208 
ectation differs from ἢ... 23: 6 
hk. cannot be f ee ..3209: 9 
b. finds closk for every 
rain. .. .... ᾿ fawn: ς 
5. in vice as well as re- 
Με. ,.. ..... 1209: 8 
Ἢ is an abominable vee «210: § 


. is homage vice pays to 


: Γ 
succeeded by atheism . 107: ἃ 
Hypocrite ὃ both arener and 


oe 31209: 7 
h. covers conceits ,§209: 7 
h. stood in a alias usliness Ἵ210:}} 
joe hates ah. ...... 1411: 6 


tires 6... i cane 1209 :53 

F hades h., old devil ........ 44: 7 
ypocrites: all uneducated 

people h. «+. 668: 6 


b. are the rval atheists ἐν 67: 2 
rushes ....3 : 
9} Ἀλρεοθ ποσῷ cccch of ke tains & 


Hypocrites, continued 
h., like unto whited sepul- 


CRIES. 25 ee ene es 1210: 4 
Hypothesis which explains ..728:1 4 
no need for thath. ........ 107: 
Hypsea caecior .. .. .......Ψ 200: 8 

Hyssop that springeth from 

Wall 6 6csiks ba eee sees 3369: 4 

| 

I: between you and I_....1020: 6 
conversation made of I's 675: 9 
I and my king .... ..... 9 
I, hero of eac tale . 673: 9 
stretch self into capital I 1066: 4 
to dot the i : .7328:11 


IN. R.L, leis Nazerenus ree 3 
Ibycus: as foolish as 

Icarus on weak il ΠΝ naa: 

δ .......0.. Sa ewe ounce 1211 
all get same amount of i. . .1854:12 
enjoy i. cream on plate . 2325: 2 
i. dangerous to skaters 484: 9 
like children with piece of 


ἣν oe .. 3234: 8 
praise i. when crossed ἐὼν 5420: 9 
skating o'er thin i. ...... trait: 8 
that cuts noi. .......... 1211: 7 
thouartalli. ........... 1212: 2 
to break the i. .......... Iai: 9 
to seek hot water under i. 1336: 8 
trust not one night’si. ... 1212: 2 
very i. of chastity . . .. 326: 4 

LGOG) ........οννννννννοι 1212 


greatest pain that of new i. 1212: 4 

who receives i. from me 1212:14 
i. not dangerous unworthy 1212:12 
i. whose hour has come 1212: 7 
men possessed of i. cannot 

be reasoned with ...3ata: 9 
no defence against new i. 1212: § 
no i. so antiquated it was 

not once modern... 1212:180 
what’s the bright i. ,τ21ι2::ς 
Ideal of courtesy, wit, grace 317:10 
no force so democratic as i. 121 ! 
Idealists walk into gutter 1048: 3 


ideals ............-.... 1213 
bitterest wine is always 

from crushed i. 1211: 3 
build on i, for eternity ..1212: 7 
i. malignant tumors ἐν 1412: 6 
ἱ,, our better selves νι 2131: 
necessary to implement i. 1213: 1 
Ideas are impregnable . bana: 7 
3. are malignant tumors .:1212: 6 
1. are often poor ghosts 1212: 6 


invasion of i. cannot he re- 
sisted 'ae2a: 7 
Ides of March are come = .2455:12 
Idiot who praises 75: 
pater happen in best families 7: ? 
ων women, untameable agit: 
Idle: as i. as a painted ship 1216: ἃ 
be ashamed to catch self i. rats: 8 
be not {., be not longin 1415: ι2 
wart i. than busy at not 
“sang: 4 
better i. than ill-employed 1213: 5 
i. fellows devil’s playfel- 
lo .1218: 


ws Z i 
folk have least leisure ..1217: 
folk lack no excuses . 1215: 2 
folke have most labor 1215:13 
in youth, work in age 42: 3 
. 8 watch that wants both 


nds 1216: 4 

. lays to heart mischief- 
making .83ng:16 
. man iy devil's cushion 1212: 4 
men ere dead life long... 1315: 9 
en ee ee . oes : 
τα οὶ εἰ starvation .1214:} 
poopie: ta most pains .215:}12 
: | suffer hunger 2623: 2 
. tempts devil to tempt him 1216: 5 
you b. envies you 19159:8§ 
ying i. is lying buried 217: 3 
neither |. sor well-ecouoied 


fatal « 


Ὅν ψῷ - ate tote Se 80. as 60. we 
δὴ ee @ » Φ 


o 


Sh 
am 


IDOL 


Idle, continued 

never less i. than when 
nothing to do ........ 

no one i. who can do any- 
thing ...  . ......... 

Satan finds mischief for i. 


1217: 6 


hands todo.......... 1216: 2 
shape i. ἃ coat ......... 12334: 1 
sweetness ie oot i 1217: Δ 
to be i. busy 1216: 3 
we woul ‘al be i. if we 

could 216: 3 
why stand ye all the day i, 1216: 8 
young man i., old needy 41: 3 
idleness ............005- 1213 
any excuse for i. good 

enough . .. ......... 1215: 2 
busily engaged in ft. o..... 264: 9 
busy i. 0 —isi 264: 9 
debauchery comes from i. 1214: 3 
eat the Ὁ. of idleness ... 1a17:10 
eaten with rust of i, ....1arg:to 
for me i. is death 1217: 3 


gods angry with man who 


livesini, . ...., 121ς: 4 
great is i. in heaven . 1118: 7 
greatest virtue to flee i. ....§76: 6 
1. always envies industry 1215:25 
i. and chastity not together 1214: 3 
i. and lust sworn friends 1214: 3 
i. and pride tax with heavy 

hand 1215: 8 
i., appendix to nobility 1691: 8 
i. brings man to Needham 1671: 4 
i. brings vice 1214: 3 
i, canker of the mind 1213: 7 
i. is Rreatest prorlimality $2166:16 
i. is pernicious ; 263: 3 
ij. is the Dead Sea εν 1214: 23 
i. ἰ4 the rust of time ....1ats:10 
i, key of beggary 1215 :16 
. gals to lewdness tata: 3 
i. makes the wit rust 1217: 4 
1., mistresa of wanton appe- 

tites 1214: 3 
i., mother of corruption 1214: 3 
i., mother of luxury 1216516 
i., mother of poverty . 1216 :36 
i., mother of vices 1284: 3 
i. must thank steel if it go 

barefoot 1265596 
i, overthrows all $aig: 7 
i. provides food for vice 1214: 3 
i., refuge of weak minds 121ς: 1 
t., root of all mischief. 1214: 3 
i, root of indecision 1286: 6 
i., sepulchre of living man 1217: 1 
i. shaken off by wor . 1217: 
1. teacheth much mischief 1213: 6 
i., teeming mother of the 

arts ι214: 3 
i.. the devil's cushion 1211: 4 
i. turns the edge of wit 1217: 4 
in the diligence of his i. 1217: 9 
let us not grow moldy ini. 1214: 4 
love in i. 1217: 2 
no greater cause of melan- 

choly than i. 1213: 7 
of i. comes no goodness 1214: 3 
perpetual i. unendurable 1215: 1 
ieteove i. and C ὅρα pariah: 

1214: 3 
sad Glass of i. 214: 3 
she eateth not bread of i. 1217:10 
sluggish i., nurse of sin 1214: 3 
tedium of ἐξεβμομοη i. 1214: 3 


ten thousand harms i. doth 
hatch. 
that common strumpet, i. 
through i. house droppeth 
trouble springs from i. 
eee? man hopes to 


ee δόστε" »ἍΦ“ 


ἐ, than the toad ......... 
5. ἜΝ spUMee clothes- 


eee @ ee ee νᾳῳ Ὁς 


oe? © eee Hw δν eee 


-“ COLA Ge ὁ 


688. 


te 


TDOLATERS 


Idol, continued 
we worship oft i. for saint 1160: 9 


Idolaters: all men are i. 12:17:12 
Idolatry : κοὐ of my 1. ....1118: 3 
i. is in man’s thought ....1218: 2 
Idots: cast his i. to moles 1217:14 
cus species of i. beset ..1217:11 

badd alt as gs teacueineun ate . 1218 
if, " epitaph on tomb of op- 

ΠΕΉΠΗ os ntacs wreaies 1218: 8 
if am king .......... 1218: 4 
if I enter Laconia ...... 1218: 4 


if my aunt had been a man 1218:12 
if only I could ......... 12:18:10 
if the Lord will 
if you can dream, and not 

make dreams your mas- 


COG ite ie hs BS 1218: 97 
man who invented if and 
but . warBsar 
your if is the ‘only ‘peace- 
ΠΟΥ 64a oes ues 1219: 1 
Ifs and ands ............ 1218: 9 
ifs and buts . ..... .. 2280s 
future dark with endless 
αὐ ees 2218: ς 
Ignava opera, philosopha 
sententia ἐπ . 2§39:10 
Ignavia: nemo i. immortalis 
factus 2141:10 
Ιχπανιπὶ facit indignatio 
fortem  .. .... 67: 8 
Ignem: ab igne i. capere Bo8: 4 
1. igni ne addas . ........ 808: ς 
i. ne gladio fodito ........ 810: 7 
Ignis aurum probat ....... 989: 6 
1. Dei cecrdit e caelo ....1424: 9 
i. non extinvuttur igni .. 808: 8 
μποῦν δι: nescioques i. . 1730: 7 
Ignorance ..............1219 


acknowledgement of 1. 


roof of judgment .. 12109: 9 
be 1. thy choice 1222: 3 
better reverent 1. 1221: 2 
conscious of my own i, ..1325:10 
cure of i. is study 1950: 6 
drink to heav 1221: 9 
hold their i. for. wisdom .2219:16 
i. cannot be h ..'2ar: 6 
i. does not Ἀὐξ ἀντι : 1220:10 
i. graspeth the blade 1327516 
i. is a blank sheet . 706:12 
i. i¢ a kind of folly 1210:1} 
i. is ἃ painiess evil s81: 7 
i. in a voluntary misfor- 
tune 1219:1} 
i. in bold and presuming .1327:11 
i. is emptiness of mind 1219:39 


om. oF 
. 


" ἐδ remedy for 


in life’ s extremcst bliss 
is mother of admiration 
is mother of all evils 

is mother of devotion 

is mother of impudence 1221: 
is mather of prejudice 
is mother of presimption 1421: 2 


= 
a 
ψῳ 
- 
www w ON 


Is not innocence but sin 12190: 7 
is ruin of maniani 1241: 8 
is the curse of ὦ sgaziis 


. ia the night of the nind 1219: 7 


is the root of all εν! 1281 
.. least somes inno- 

cence : 4210: 7 
» madam, pure i. taso: 8 


ans gabe Ge ame avs ats Es ab: aw: Ὁ a4 ow - Ge 
. «οι». « > s ‘ . 


. makes good and ill seem 

alike 1220:14 
i. never settles a “‘queation ταῖρι! 
i. of law excuses no one 1369: ς 
1. only is wisdom's foe 1220118 
i., which seems to itself 
| sapience ... a 
i., which supports me δεῖ. 

ter than wisdom ...... 1210: 8 
i. with love better than 

edom without . $77! 9 

in fighting [., candor silly raat: 
it ἐφ better to conceal ἃ a 
knowledge and i. 1427: 8-1 
lives shortened by our {. 1221: 


.1210.}} 


Ignorance, continued 


man's i. his private prop- 
erty .... . J... 1220: 6 
no blindness ‘like i. a eta ds 1219: 4 


no darkness but i. ..... 1219: 4 
no disease of soul hut i. 1210: 4 
no man should gain out of 

i. of another 
no poverty except in i... 
no slavery but i. Μ: 
noting more terrible than 


O, noe than Gothic i. 
only one evil, that is i. 
recipe for i., be satisfied 
seeming i. part of knowl- 
edge. ..1327: 8 
to be ignorant of one’s i. .12392 2 
to cure i., must confecs it 1220:13 
to know one's i. best part of 
knowledge ... .1227:12 
our hire of i., complacency 1219:16 
aa to be in i. of many 
things 
where i. is bliss, "tis folly 
to be wise 
who loves i. before knowl- 
edge 1012513 
Ignorans feci in incredulitate 107: 9 
Ignorant: absence of i. never 
regretted : .1239:14 
be not i. of anything .1219:14 
being i. not so much shame 1220: 1 
better dragon for friend 
than i. 
better i. than half instruct- 
ed ..2286: 2 
can’t change ideas of i. 1222:} 
everybody 1. on different 
__ subjects τ 
if any man be i., let him 


1327235 
1219316 


1220:15 


1222: 3 


-12233 4 


1221: 


i. .1219:10 
i. about earth . 1110:}1 
i. always ὕτκι to be heard 1219: 4 
i. are courageous ,.1122: 2 
i. arise and seize heaven 1219: 3 
i. displeasing to learned . 1376: § 
i, enenties to learning 1220312 
i. hath cagle’s wings 1220: § 
i. of what I do not know taig: 9 
i. prey for unscrupulous 1220;:11 
i. thinks be knows every- 
thing : 
ἰ. to a proverb 
1. to twenty three carats 
i. worse than dead 
no hetter ornament for i. 
than silence . Saar: 
no nation can be i. and free 1240: 
nothing more unreasonable 


1221: 
.1907: 
.1220: 
.1220: 


wo ὦ 4 


ὼ Οἱ 


than i. ..1΄:δδι % 
shun i. who feign piety” 1219314 
to know you are i. great 
step to knowledge .1344: 7 
Ignorantia: iners malorum 
remedium i, est 1821: 7 
i. juris neminem excusat ..1369: § 
i. legis excusat neminem 1220:10 
i. non excusat _ 1a20:10 
Ignorat: si quis i., ignorabi- 
tur 1219510 
Ignores: happy ‘who hears 
andi, ee ee rast: 7 
igtioace: ut absalvaris .. 868216 
Ignoscendo: multa i. fit po- 
tens entior =... . 868: :ς 
Ignoti nulla οὐμίδο. οο... 736:10 


qenotts errare locis. videre 2361: 9 
Tgnotum per ignotius ....2409: 4 
1. pro magnifico est 592: 33 2409: 
llias malorum tit... . asso; 8 
Hlium shall be no more ...2379: 2 
Ul: better suffer i. than do i. 2056:13 
do i., joy fades, not pains §39:10 
do i. to another, i. f 1967: 4 
every i. man hath 3. 1967: τ 
for i NS dio well and ice nok 


we ee wwe 
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lil, continued 


he that does i. hates Aight . 


12:1 
he that would do no i. must 7 ᾿ 
do good ........ ..... 1005: 8 
1. comes by ells . ...... 713: 
i. doers, i. deemers ...... «42:1: 
i. from mouth falls into 
bosom .............. 965: 9 
i. might it prosper that i.- 
gotten was ............ 926: 1 
never came As ‘tig good advice 21: 2 
O benefit of i. ........... 20: 1 
of one i. cone many ....1597: 2 
show i., double fault ....1003: 2 
speak noi. .............. 100: 4 
speak no i. of friend or 
: ΠΣ ἃ is A tacit 2128: 6 
uffer i., hoping for good ..1001:1 
they that ink none i. are : 
soonest beguiled ....... §323:17 
to be i. spoken of ...... 2127:10 
to speak i. of others Roe Ζ147: He 


suffered i., returned i. τοῦ 
when I did i., I heard it ever rage 110 


who does no i., no foe ..  688:14 
wisest who provide for i.. 866: 7 
Ill-bred: better ill-fed ..... 239: 4 
Ill-favored, but my own .1837: 3 
Tll-gotten, ill-spent . ....... 926: 1 
1. never proveth well 926: 1 
Ill-starred who injures men 1968: 9 
Ill-turn: gains that misses i. 923: ς 
Iliness: think about i., usu- 
MME 3 τον, τυ ττου 586: «4 
with day’s progress, i. in- 
creases... ....... 2103: 2 
Tils tend to good ........ 1005: 6 
leave sleeping i. rest ...... 616: 8 
rather bear those i. we have 714: 1 


rong. us demand speedy 
587: 4 


Mudi: quid turpius quam i. 1361713 
222 


Wiusion .......... δι φτό τῳ δος 
i., false appreciation of real 
sensations .......... 1222: 7 
i. that past times better ....46: 
merely an optical i. ...... 1222:10 
nothing but i. true ..... 1222:1} 
only one i., Archbishop ..1222: 9 
plunge deep into sweet i. 1222:11 
we strip i. of her veil 1222: 4 
Tilusians: here we wander 
OT 1. hes ee hs ws oa ee 1222: 8 
. deadly as canker-worm 1222: 
i of youth... ....... 2664: 3 
aa to indulge in i. of 
ss fd aks 1167: ὁ 
~ ur grandest lies i in our i, 1292513 
inst all i, . 1222: 9 
ine stripe our i. of their 
BO 8 .. {πρῶτος 1222: . 
Image: his Maker's i. un- 
defaced sw... ww. sss 998: - 
i. of devotion ..... oa hcg ees a 570: 1 
very i. of you .......... 1426: 4 
ΟΓΡΕῚΡ betore i., worship 
πεν ΡΣ δν δὴ . 2636: « 
Taape: maker never worships 
the gods .. ......... 1217213 
Imaginatio generat casum ..1228: 4 
imagination ..........6. 
has your i. the gout ...... 1223: 3 
i. begets opportunity 1223: 4 
i., cow that furnishes but- 
ter. . 1.) 1348: 6 
i. verns the human race 1223: § 
i. is air of the mind ..... t22ailé 
i. is eye of the soul 1222:14 
i. of man's heart evil ....1322:13 
ἡ. resembles wings of os 
trich ...... 1223: 1 
i. without learning, ‘wings 
and no feet ......-.-- 1223: 1 
ania λους vee. τ διὲ § 
may die of i. ...... ¥222:12 
of te i. all compact ........ 3223: 7 
Imagined: fear what them- 
selves ice 
maginings: slave of his o 
: gaiaihet iy Eales re τῆν ees 3283: | 
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Imago: Janique bifrontis i. 986:13 
Imbrem in cribrum geras 3104:15 
Imitate: Deine butcher, don’t 

1, PIPeh: 219 oon ee 84s 1223: ἃ 
we easily “i what is base 1224: 4 
Imitates: man who plants 

cabbages i. too . .121224: 6 
Imitating and counterfeiting 1223711 
Imitation sincerest form of 


flattery . ...... «οὖς 1223:10 

men proceed byi. . ...... 1224: ς 
no man ever great by i, 1224: 2 
without original, no 1. 1224: 8 
Imitator is imitation ....1234: 1 
Imitators, slavish herd ....1223:32 
Immediately, if not sooner 1081: 4 
Immodicis brevis est aetas 1603: 
Immorality will spoil our 

looks ........ ....... 2120: ς 

Immortal: God ahaa man 

to hei. .. ..... : 1226: 4 
vee children are i. . .1225: § 

hope dispels the gloom 1224:11 
part with angels lives ..1226: 3 
make me i. with a kiss .740: 4 
men i. till work done ....1225: 
sooner we die, sooner i. .. 515 
to himself everyone is i. 1224:13 

immortality ...........1224 

deprive self of i. ........ 335: 1 
hope of it. .. . ......... 1225: 6 
nothing immortal but i. 1224:12 
raised to i. above stars ..1226: 3 
this mortal shall put on i. 1225: 2 
Immovable: move the i. 1227: 7 
Immundus: quia i. es 11τὸ: 7 


Impar: nec pluribus impar 884: 9 
Imparadised in one another's 


arms ._ 1474: 8 
pmpartioh: sincere, but not 
: 1279: 8 
Impatience ἜΤ 1229 


i. always augments the evil 1226: 6 
i. becomes a dog that’s mad 1226: 8 
i. makes every ill double 1226: 6 


i. obstacle to success 1226: 8 
Impeachment: own soft i. 400: 3 
Impedimenta, baggage 1977: 7 
Impenitent: no power can 

i. absolve... ...... 19$$:12 
Impera: separa et i. . 1014: § 
Imperative: categorical i. 1 50:1} 
Imperator: egomet sum mihi 

i. ἊΣ 2 ass 2061: 6 
Imperia crudelia  magis 

δευῖα.. ........ 2013: ς 
i. moderata durant ..... 1034:30 
imperialism ........ oe. - 1226 
Imperium: exercere i. sae- 

vis unguibus 108:10 
i. et libertas insociabiles 1226:10 


male imperando summum i. 
amittitur 
nullum i. tutum nisi bene- 
volentia... 1014710 
Impetuosity manages badly . 70: 3 
Impetus: mala cuncta mini- 
strat i. 
Impietas: quasi. ignis i. 
Impietatem: arastis i. 
Impii corruent in malum . 
Impiis: ab i. egredietur im- 
pietas 
non est pax i. 
Tmpink: figit i. nemine per- 
nte ... 
rable enters impene- 
trable 
ΠΡΡΟΤΙΒΗΙ if anyone think 


1017: 3 


1083: 2 
. 2491: 6 
.2491: § 
1004: 9 


re  ΞΦΧΨΧΨΨΣ 


- 2498: 1 
Im 49 


.2198 213% 


no an j. than skip of flea ἘΠ μ᾽ 16 
Impossibilities: even divine 
power cannot produce i. 1227: 3 


not for i. ........ 1227: 3 

i. are all equal ... ... 1227): § 
as experience - 

vances... —........ 1227: 4 

to attempt i. ‘not wise . .1247: 3 


wise man never attempts i. 122 
imbeselibility Pe er τ 


Impossibilium nulla obli- 


gatioest .... ...... .1227: 3 
Impossible : consider noth- 

AES Sey ck 7 ne Se 1226:13 
enamored of i. .......... 1226:12 
few things i. to diligence 1227:1 
I think on things i. ...... 1227: 2 
i., blockhead word .1227: 6 
i. is not in my dictionary 1227: 6 
1. to step twice in same 

τίνος. a Lhe eee 1229: 
i., word I never say ...... 1227: 


no obligation to attempt i. 
nothing i. to willing heart 
to timid everything is i. 
Impotence: glaring i. of 

dress . 
Impotent glories in father. ...63: 
Impéts: rien d’assure que i. 
Impressions: first i. 
worst i. most lasting . 
Improbis cum improbus sit 
PApEObUs: pena moratur 


bBad eens , 2492: 6 

Impromptu touchstone οἵ 

Wit “εἰ ἀν cobb a ... 2847: 4 
make i. at my leisure 2187:14 
Impropriety is soul of wit 2547: ς 
Imprudence often succeeds tgi0 
Imprudentem: contra i. 

stulta est ingenuitas 1221: 1 
impudence ............. 1231 
cockney i. 6... 1740: ς 
confound hisi. . ...... 1231:11 
ignorance mother of i. ...123!:10 
i. and wit different 1231:32 
i. commonly makes a for- 

tune ..Yagrin2 

, bastard of ignorance .1231:10 
i .. illustrious goddess Vazlizy 
i., kingdom without crown 1231: 9 
i. knows no bounds 1231:13 
Impulse manages all badly 1231:17 
obey that i. VIZUIIS 
what is now reason was i. 1231 :16 
Impunity encourages οἵ- 

ences j...... 1289: ς 
they drink with i. ... ....633: 9 
Inaccuracy: female i. 1020: 6 
i. saves explanations ...... 1392: 6 
Inaction: disciplined i. ....1216: 1 
i. overcomes heat oe . 3510 
Inactivity τὰν Ὁ an idle 

body ee 1216: 9 
masterly i. SG fe as r216: 1 
strenuous }. 1216: 1 
Inane: quantum est in re- 

bus i. .. ee. 839126 
Incense: court i. . .. 438: 7 
i. an abomination unto us 838: 8 
when times are easy, no i. 569: 3 
WGN oo eie teens deans Ἵ 2 
deviate an i., lose mile _. .307: 2 


within an i. of your life 1232: 
ἐμέθεν: notable fellow of his 


give an i., he'll take an 
e τ 1232: 3 
I will not budge an i. 1212: 7 
i. an hour is a foot a day .1232: 4 
i. at top worth two at 
tom. : ᾿ 1212: 8 
i. by i. 1232: 2 
i. in mise as good asell_ 1998: 2 
5 
Bin pe πον 1232: 6 
would T had thy i ἱ,, .. 1222: 6 
Incipere impetrare facilius ee 8ς: 4 
Incipe: sapere aude: i. .1§2:10 
Incivil par trop de civilité . 1523: ις 
Income: Ἐπὼν τοὶ i. twenty 
arte . 23196:14 
no i. if outlay exceeds it 3196:14 


ἘΘΟΠΘΡΙΕΤΕΊΕΒ 199] ee ma 


pee 


Inoensiste 
avoid clash of i. .. ... $232: 9 
motnee £0 contereptible as 
tok 4A Ses 1232! 9 
i., nate ‘thing in which men 
are consistent ....... 1233: § 
Inconsistent with bimself 1211: « 


INDOLENCE 


Inconsistent, continued 
manis soi... 

not i. for changing 
Inconstancy ......... .. «1283 


~ 
we 
wad 
iS) 
:; 
Θ 


constant in nothing but i. 1233: 
conatant only ini. ....... 2579: 
nothing constant but i. 1233: 
Inconstant as the wind . 1233 


Inconvenience better than a 
mischief 

i. has its convenience ἐν 202: 
Increase: labor not to seek i. 1977: 
Incredible but true 2301: 
Incredulity step to philosophy 620: 
Incredulous most credulous 452: 


Ὧν 

way 

00 

“J 
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ancrements unearned 

1013: 53 1892:10 
iieriminate himself ..... 8: 3 
Indecision ........ seeds 1234 
in i., κα... 2 1.,Ά,,.-. 1234: 6 
i. brings its own delays 1234: 2 


i., weakness of careful na- 


ture 1234: 2 
no derision so sad as i. 1234: 6 
through i. opportunity lost 1234: 9 
Indentures: makes i. with 
feet . . 637: § 
independence .......... 12 
ems of i. let us sing 1235: 9 
. forever 1224:14 
i is good, but isolation too 
high a price . 123ς:12 
i. is rebellion 1235: 6 
i. keeps man from man 1235: § 
she posites asmall i. 1235: 1 
thy spirit, i., let me share 1235: 9 
Independent’ ‘free and i. ..1235: 6 
1. as a hog on ice Πα 3 5110 
privilege of being i. 1435: 3 
Index est animi sermo ... 2183: § 
Indian ........ ee 1238 
I. giver 958: 3 
I., partridge, can’t be 
tamed 2507: 8 
I. summer 224: 7 
like base I., threw pearl 
away 1768: g 
lo, the poor I. 1236: 4 
only good I. is a dead I. 1236: 2 
Indians potson wherever 
found 1236: § 
eee against a whole 
ple 1774: 8 
Indifference malady of culti 
vated 1236: 6 
Indifferent, as Doll danced 1236: 9 
Indigence: hetter die than i. 1848: ὁ 
Indignatio facit versum roar 
ubi ea i. cor lacerare 
Ὁ 1217:14 
liidienaticn ΑΝ 123 
capacity for i. essential 1217:1} 
his i. knew no bounds 1237501 
his lips full of i. 1217}:12 


i. brings serious charge 1237 114 
moral 1., jealousy with halo 1623:13 
organize an 1. meeting 1237 :10 
righteous i. 1237353 
where fierce i. can no longer 

tear my heart 1237:14 
Indirections find directions 

out 21: 3 
Indispensable: no ij man ἢ 7: § 
Individual is always mis- 

taken 1337515 
i. is as auperh asa nation 1238: 7 
Individualism: rugged i. 1238: 4 
Individuality aim of elit 


cal libert , ,.1217:1-ς 
Individuals: t want i. 1213: 4 
underneath all, i. ...... 1238: 7 
we fancy men asi. ..... 122γ:ἴς 


Indocti caelum rapiunt 1419: 3 
ἐρύσαι inter doctissimos 1008: 1 


quam docte facis ..... 1220:16 
Indetence ie te agra age ak AOS 
i, has ruined kings ..... 1238:10 
is a sort of auitcide ne sats I 
i. runs to dishonesty 1a38: 8 


love of i. is universal 12985451 


INDOLENT 


Indolence, continued 
more i. of mind than body 1238:14 
of all passions, least known 


Ae. oa eee as a ok 1238:14 
ante man acquired fame by 


. 1299: 1 
voluntary: debilit called i. 1238:13 
we live ΗΝ with i. 1238:14 
what was t., called wisdom 1239: 1 

Indolent like unoccupied 

dwelling .. ο..... 1218: 8 

Indulgences to Rome .. .1310: 7 

Indurandus est animus 18:1: 8 

Industriae nil impossibile 1230:13 

Industrialists: died for i. 1760: 6 

Industry .......... oe. . 1239 
all things easy to ee 1239:13 
all things won by i. εν, 1239133 
genius is fostered by i.  939:16 
God gives all things toi. 1230: 9 
i. is fortune’s right hand 1239:16 
i. is root of all ugliness 1240: i 
i, is soul of business 1239: 6 
i., loadstone to good things 1239: ς 
i. "makes fortune yield 1239: 9 
ἘΣ mother of heavenly line 910:1τ6 
i. need not wish 1239: 9 
1. never much without 

parts ..1239:10 
i. pays debts .1239: 9 
i. will supply deficiency 939:16 
nothing impossible to i. 1239:13 
supply by i. deficiencies of 

nature 2651: 2 
there is no friend like i. 1239: 2 
‘tis i. supports us all 1239:11 
Inequality dear as liberty 705: 2 


Inertia est faboris excusatio 2141: 7 


strenua nos excercet i. 1216: 1 
Inertiae dulcedo 1217: 2 
Inevitable: arguing with i.  grirg3 
Inexpressibles 710: § 
Infallible: none of us i. .2665: 1 
Infame: écrasez Vi. 2248: § 
Infamia: immortalis est 1.  §87:14 
visser senza i. e senza lodo 1864: 7 
lufancy loves nothing 338i01 
Infant, all gut and squall 111: 7 
detine, well Δ ΒΔΑ ἃ κα i. ς4ς:10 
Inferior man prejudiced 2246: 8 
i., proud without being 

great 22436: ὃ 

i.. who is free 887: ς 

Inferior rescit quicquid pec- 
cat superior 1137: 8 


Inferiority complex 


2247: τ 
Inferis: non est qui reversus 


ab 1. 1026:10 
Inferno: in t. nulla est το: 
demptio 1126: 1 
Infernus domus mea est 1026:01 
i. numquam implentur 734: 9 
i. subter conturbatus est 8126:12 
Enters: qui descenderit ad 
non ascendet τ12δ: 1 
Infidelity of hushand noth- 
ing 16: 9 
Infinitum: proceed ad i. 830:20 
Infirmity: last i. of noble 
minds 755: 
Inflation is repudiation Bo: 


5 
: 6 

influence ἐνόν... 1240 
all i. is immoral ἐνὸν, 1241: 8 
he owed his position to i. 1241: 7 
i. ia no government 1241: 7 
no such thing as good i. 1241: 8 
petticoat i. 4 


reproac .. 2505: 


salutary i. of example γ17):12 
Tnfluenza: call it i, o...... 2194: 3 
Information ............ 1241 
for sane ἜΝ ΠΝ 1241: 9 
Breed y of getting i, ....1241: 9 

only ask fori. ....... 1241: 9 
i. stews out of me ..... .tagnita 
i. to inspiration, elevators 

to wings «41:11 
Informer worse rogue. 1241 10 
[νον in occulto latent ..2275: 3 
Ingenii: immortalis est i. 

memoria gat: 8 


Ingeniis: punitis i. gliscit 
auctoritas 


he 941:°10 
Ingenio perii............. 2447: 2 
i. stat sine morte decus ..941: 9 
vivitur i., caetera mortis . 941: 9 
Ingeniosus meas poenas 365:11 
Ingenita levitas, erudita 
vanitas .. ς12:10 
Pagenian: crevit i. malis 726: 7 
industria alitur 939 :16 
: ingens sub corpore ...... 2: 3 
i. mala saepe movent 941: 2 


i. res adversae nudare solent Q4t: 
non insulsum hic i. 1248: 
nullum 1. sine dementia .940: 
Ingenuous: nothing i. about 
this ingenue 
Inglorious here he lies 
Ingrata: omnia sunt i. 
Ingrate: befriend. 


ani. | . ' 9 

hundred discontented and 

_ one i. 1714: 9 

i. sometimes less to blame 1242: 4 
4 
4 


142: 
1242: 
to make 


2 
5 
9 
.1248: ς 
7 
2 
1714: 


love nothing when love i. 1242: 
make i. every time I bestow 


office 1242: 
Ingrates: few i. as long as 

favors ἐν γνοὺς, {242: | 
ingratitude ............ 1241 
hate i. more than lying 1242:10 
i. dries up wells. 1242:11 
i. is daughter of pride 1241:16 
1. is monstrous 1242510 
1. is treason to mankind 1242:11 
i. is weed of every clime 1242: 2 
i. is worse than witchcraft 1242: 5 
i. is worst of vices 1025: 4 
i., more strong than trai- 

tors’ arms 1248335 
i., thou marhble-hearted 


fiend 1242:10 

not so unkind as man’s i. | 1242:10 

Ingratum si dixeris, omnia 

dixeris 

Inherit: to i. is to be still- 

tm . 1244: 1 

what you 1. must be earned 1243: 9 
Inheritance 1243 

better hunger than sale 


1242: ς 


eeervreer eee enease 


of 1. 1243: 6 
Inhumanity is caught from 

man 1619: 1 
man’s i. to man makes 


thousands mourn .1§19: 
no greater shame than i. 1519: 
Inimici eius terram lingent 687: 
i. hominis domestict e1us 687: 
Inimico: cx 1. posse fieri 

amicum 911:12 
4. ignocis, amicos acquiris 911: 6 
Inimicos absentes jacdcre 

nolt ae be 
Inimicum: qui neminem ha. 

bet i., nec amicum habet grr: 5 
Iniquitatem: visitans 1. pa- 

trum in filios a6 4117: 5 
es ares in the bond of i. 929: 3 
. is the greatest evil JS: 7 


w OO - 


iniauum tas, acquum feras roa: 1 
i. petendum, ut aequam . .268:11 
Initia: alia i. e fine | 16S: 3 
Initiis: acribus i., incurioso 
ne 154: 4 
Initio confidens, in facto 
timidus .2306:t2 
Initium est salutis notitia 
peccati 2117: 4 
habent omnia  ..... $5: § 
Iniquity: draw i. with cords 
of vanity ; .2138; 3 
no caceness where i. may 
. 2λδτιθ: 1 
plough i., sow wickedness 2179: 8 


vinting . of fathers upon 

children 

Injun: honest I. 

Injuns is pizen 

Injure: if you i., don’ t do it. 
by halves 


.Ὁ 

be 

oo ὦ 

7 na 
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1248: 
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Injure, continued 
to i. others is to i. one’s self 1244: 9 
who can hide hate can i. 


1244: § 

who comes to i. comes de- 
termined ............ 1345:10 
Injure se grave en metal ..1246: 4 


Injured: forgiveness to oe 
doth belong 244: § 
no one is i. save by himself ye 9 
no one should be i. 1245: 6 
whom they have i. they also 
παῖς... Se tng Wee bea 1244: ς 

Injures: he that i. one threa- 
tens many .......... 1245: 8 


er ee “ 


Injures: écrives les i. sur 
“σα νον 1246: 4 

Injuria summum jus, 
summa j. .  .1290:10 


Injuriae potentiorum sunt 1245:12 
Injuriam: accipere quam 
facere praestat i. 
eam qui faciunt oderunt 
.1247. 3 
i. facilius facias quam feras 2656:15 
i. ipse facias ubi non vin- 
dices . : 2656:15 
i. qui facturus est jam facit 1252:12 
multis miniatur aqui uni 


.1244: 7 


facit i... .1245: 8 
veterem ferendo i i. ΤῈ invitas 

novam 7 . .12482 7 
vivi boni est nescire 

facere i. .1245:10 
Injuriarum remedium est 

oblivio 1244: 8 
Injuries: anticipate i. and 

turn them into favors 1245: 1 
be not provoked by i. .1245: § 
benefits and i. 1246: 4-9 


better to take many i. than 


to give one = 1244: 7 
i. are engraved on the 

heart. : 1246: 4 
i. are writ in brass. 1246: 4 


i. come from the powerful 1245:12 
i. done us cause us less 


pain than those we do .1245: 2 
i. not written on ice 1246: 4 
i. slighted become none at 

all 1244: 8 
i. we do and those we saf- 

_fer 1244: ὦ 
injurious men brook no i. 1244211 
it costs more to revenge 1. 

than to bear them 1244: * 
not the greatest i. that 

cause greatest resent- 

ment -1246: 3 


policy to let 1. pass by US 1244:10 


remedy for i. is to forget 1244: 8 
worthy man forgets past i. 1244: 8 
write τ. in dust 1246: 4 
you forget nothing but i. 1244: 8 
UNIULY ......«οὐννννννον 244 


add insult to i. 1211} 
anger more hurtful than 1. 71: 2 
better to receive than do i. 1244: 7 
by condoning i., invite new 


one .1245: 1 
do not ink pen to do i. 1244: 3 
good man knows not to do 

i. ὍΤΑΝ 124::|0 
he that does i. never for- 

Rives 12442 6 
he who will not do i i., bene- 

factor .. 1245: 9 
if i. has to be done, it 

should be severe 1245: 4 


i. done by fraud or by force 1244: 6 
Ὁ 


i. done tor sake of ‘safety 1245:10 
i, graves itself in metal 1246: 4 
i, may prove a blessing 195: 1 
i. of which you dare not 
complain . 3¥24§:10 
i. sooner forgutten than in- 
sult .T2§ts10 


. to be measured by malice 124giti 


i to majesty 1244! 4 
more noble to forgive i. 1244510 
neglect kills i. .1244: 8 


2206 INJUSTICE 


Injury, continued 


no i. that is not meant ..1246:11 
punishment for i. is to 
have done it ....... .. «246: 3 


repay i. with kindnese ....189:13 
requite i. with kindness ..1245: § 
reward i. with justice ZG: 3 
safer to do i. than benefits 1246: 5 
to intend i. is to have 


. DONE cali νους 1252:12 
wise can receive neither i. 
nor insult ....... 1245:12 


wise gives i. room to settle 124§:10 
worse to do than revenge 


eek dee 1247: 1 


ee ewe 


i. sweeps the wide earth 1247: 2 
justice and i... ... 1290: #11 
justice cannot exist without 

i. rer ce .3390: 9 
those who do i. hate it . 
Ua haga no longi. ..... 1247: 4 
Ink: black i. is ill meat 2125: 6 
he hath no i. in his pen 1834: 6 
1. is black, hath ill smack 1574: 6 
red i. they call claret 630311 
whiten ivory with i. 718:13;1230: 1 
Inkle-weavers: as great as i. 892: 6 
Inmate of the skies be 66: 1 


Inn diversely, end alike τ 678: 3 
i. of the Silver Moon .1247:10 
last i. of all travellers 1247: 7 


not out of way to good i. 1247: 8 
take mine ease in mine i. 1247: 9 


warmest welcome at an i. 1247:11 
innocence ..............1247 
bold, as i. should be 1248: 4 


conscious of i., she laughed 
at scandal’s lies .. 1248: 4 
folly and i. are so alike 1247:12 
be who pleads for i. elo- 
quent maa a 1248: 6 
. beareth defence with her 1247:16 
follows her own light 1248: 6 
. has a friend in heaven 1347 :16 
. has nothing to dread 1247:16 
- hath need of a mask 1247 :15 
. 1s ashamed of nothing ..207:11 
- 18 its own defence ...1247:16 
- 18 no protection ἐν, 247:1 ς 
. is not accustomed to blush 207:11 
1. 18 Not suspicious ._.... 1249: ς 
i. not so well shielded as 
crime 


2 Go θέ Us ὑπο ow. aes Be oe θη 


- ose.) 124γ:|ς 
i. will tame any ferocity 1247:16 
1. without wisdom is folly 1247:14 
never day of unmingtled 1. 1243: 1 


no courage but in i. . 1248: 4 
ὯΟ 1. can stand up under 
suspicion 334752 


no protection so sure as i. 1247: 
strongest charms native i. 960: 8 
what is it §. dares not 1248: 4 
when i. frightened, judge 

con ed... ...1τ248: 6 
Innocency: washed hands in 
ee . 4 42. 1060f10 


ed 


as i. as a lamb 
ae i. as new-laid egg .. 
8 . till proved 


lnnocent, continued 


blessed are the i. ........ 1243: 3 
charge not easily framed 

againsti, ow... 1248: 6 
i. are free from fear ....13249: 2 
f. are gay.) 6... 1247:18 
i. often involved with 

guilty . ike προ ρυδορας 1240: ἶ 
i. on trial fears fortune ..1248: 
i, ought to be bold ...... 1248: 4 
keep me i., make others 

great 1248: 2 


none but j. can nurse hopes 1248: 6 
when i. found guilty, land 

exiled 2.) 492492 ὃ 
who ever perished, being i. 1247:1 
Innocente: non facile de i. 

crimen fingitur 
Innocentia est eloquentia . 
nulla certior custodia i. ..1247:16 
suum sequitur lumen sem- 

peri. . 
Innocuous desuetude 
Innovate is not to reform 
Inopem me copia fecit 
Inops, potentem dum vult 


ee ey 


imitari, perit o...... 1224: 
magnas inter opes i. [ς 88:10 
Inquietam inertiam . . . . 264: 9 
Ins: the i. and the outs ..1249:10 
Insania: aliena i frui 7323: 7 


Insanis: optimum aliena i. 

frui ..1499: 2 
Inscriptions: laprlary i. ...704: 7 
Insect may kill greatest man 685:10 
Insect-powder will do 1SSI: 7 
Insects have made lion mad 1444: 3 
Insequeris, fugio 2592: 8 
Inside: all i, as bridegroom 

said .. 24δ8δο: § 
rather be i. cashing in . 1534: 7 
Insidiae: multae i. sunt 
nis oe . 99721 
Insight worth more than 

experience ἢ .  .'§ago: 9 
Insipid as queen upon a card 776:to 
Insipientes: hbenter suffertis 
: .. 855: 6 
Insipientis est dicere, Non 


putarum 69ΖἜ᾽.,. «νος ἊΝ > 
tneolence .............. 1249 


flown with i. and wine 2519: 6 
1. breeds the tyrant . 1249:12 
1, of office ...... 1714:1} 
i. of vulgar 1240:1|: 


1., precursor of destruction 1249:12 


i., pride with mask off |. 1249::2 
i. puts end to friendship .1249:12 
1, ruin of cities ... 387: 3 
to endure haurhty i. . .1761: 4 
Insperata accidunt quae 

speres τ ,,... i 2115 
inspiration ............ 
i., avolication of pants to 

chair . 12ς0: 2 
either i. or silence 1820: 2 
i. from fulness of mind .12ς0: 4 
i. is to work every day ..1250: 1 
1. is wanting ....82§0: 2 
i. of the Bible depends ...175: 8 
ho more i. than muffins .1250: 2 
no one pient without di- 

vine i... 1039:10 
not an art but an i. 1250: 6 


Inspirations are hot-headed 1250: 7 
Instant: take i. by forward 

top as ob Babee See hse 2333: 6 
Instar omninm = .......... 
Instep: high in the f. ......1882: 2 
instinct ....... 


ἘΣ nee wae ἢ 


beware i, iw ws. -1250:132 
i. followed independently 

reason iwdig ddd, 3250:1 
i. for the jugular .. ...1240: 
i. independent of reason ..1350:14 


1. mute sure than reason 1250:14 
§. preceded wisdom ..... 1240:1}1 
lambe by i. ΠΥ butcher 
never be such gosling to 
obey i. ....,.ῳ.Ψ oee 20:12 


INTERESTS 


I nstinct, continued 


swift i. leaps ............ 1280:14 
Instincts: we heed no }. but 

ourown >... .12§0:10 

Instructions: bloody i. 1978: 2 


Instructor: bad never lack i. 714: ἃ 
nstrument: no one can play 


every i... ας 
Instruments touched softest 1644: 8 
AGUNG ia vod Sacre 1250 
blockhead’s i. points the 
dart cea vee 25 4 
accept everything asi. ... «125 1:1| 
add i.toinjyurv x... 1251: 2 


better ignore than avenge i. 1451: 8 


how can dog i. tiger ...... 12§0:197 
injury forgotten sooner 
than i. 12§1!10 


man must i. self first 

no fane requires us to sub- 
mit fo ᾿τὸὃὸὃ;ὃΒΒ... . .. 

noble mind does not admit 
an i. 

one i. pocketed produces an- 
other 

to pocket an i. 

vahant does not suffer i. 

you can't 1. me, I'm too 
ignorant 1280:17 

Insulted, deserves to be 1250:16 

Insulter, who brings report 1250:15 

Insults: arrows pierce body, 
i. souls 


1250:17 
1251: 3 
1261: 7 


-”~ 
ox 
ΝΡ 
Ὁ 

VN bh 


1258: 2 


i. are like bad coins 1261: 9 
speak i. and you hear them 1251: 6 
to procure i., submit 1252: ὗ 
wise forget i. . 2251: 
Integer vitae 1006: 3 
Integrity better than any 

career ae 1156:16 
i. shall crown the end 679: 9 
i. word he couldn't even 

spell 3156:16 
Intellect: one-story i. 364: 1 
intelligence ........ .... 1251 
all things slaves to i. 1282: 1 


easier to stamp out i. than 


recall it. ον - aga: 2 
i, consists in recognizing 
opportunity 12ς1:15 


i. enables ἃ man to get 

along without education 669: 4 
1., Teason, passion 1941:80 
i., to cope with any situa- 

tion : 
i., to perceive things in 

erm .. 2350538 
in fools inclination does 

duty for i. . 1251114 
Intelligent never in want 12ς1:12 
Intelligible ts to be found out 362:15§ 
Intender nceds nothing but 

voice 8252:0t 
Intent forms the obligation 12§2:14 


12ς41::ς 


to do evil with good i. ..1252: ς 
Intention .......... -o. 12 
evil i. not sinful act 3282: 


good i. excuses bad action 
ι. sanctifies the deer 
Intentions: actions judged 


4 
1262: ς 
681: 9 
8 
9 


according toi... $252: 
good i. εν $252: 
heaven favors good i. ....12§2: 
hell paved with good i. ..1128: 
I are your i. are honor- 

able ....... ΗΝ 1352:1 


ἊΝ fo be «ean 13831} 
Interest: few better than i. 2064: § 
human i. ........ 00 J eee 1684: ἢ 
i. blinds some ...... .. «2064: § 
i., cat well or sleep well ..1619: 7 
1. will mot Hie ............ 2064: 2 
it in i. keeps peace ..... 3176s: 8 
sacrifice all men to his i. 2064: 4 
Interesting are immoral ....1894: 7 
Interests: every man looks 
afterowni., .. ....8064:!a 
work for own 7., arouse ani- 
Mosity .............8064: 3 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Laden ionelenteiitien tat eae 


Interpretations: interpret i : 
Intervals: lucid i. ἡ ἜΤ75.1. 


Intestinal fortitude ....... pee 
Intimacy lessens fame ...... 956: 1 
Intolerant only of intoler- 

ance Shee eaten et 2336: 9 
Intoxicated with own elo- 

quence  |,. ...,, 675: 
Intrude: I hope I don’ t i. 19433 : 
Intuta quae indecora ..187 


Invective is never hushed 2128: τι 
Invented: a fond thing vain- 


ly i. . 1253: 1 
" not true, itis welli. | 1253: 4 

by calumniating enemy 1253: 6 
aathine 1. and perfected at 

same time .......... $252:15 
Inventer la mort ........ 502: 9 
Invention ..... ue Male ears 1252 
i. breeds i. 1253: 3 
i. young with things invent- 

OO 2... ong. ageslens 12§2:15 
it’s my own a . .12§3: 9 
it’s not of my i. ..... 1253: 9 
one minute gives i. to de- 

stroy j $67: § 
weak i. of the enemy . 1253: 6 
Inventions: change true 

rules for old 3 .1253: 8 
countless ayes will beget 

many 1. ...1283: 2 
i. keep on advancing ...1253: § 
i. of men no less mortal .1353: 7 
they have sought out many 

ae : 1253: 2 
Inventus: non est i. 1370: 3 
Investigation should begin 

with smallest 1442: 4 
Invia virtuti nulla est via 2432: § 
Invidet: qui ἵν, minor est 702: 4 
pie gloria comes 703: 4 
i. parvulum occidit wie a OSA 
i. tacite irascitur : 703: 9 
Invidiam ferre fortis potest 703: 9 
i. Summa petere 703: 4 
Invidium: putredo ossium, i. 703: 8 
Invidus alterius mascrescit 702: 6 
te vindicat i. in se : 6 
Invisible as nose on face 1268: 5 
Invitation: small t. serves 

begga : 9 
Theacanle: double glass of ae τ 
Ipse dixit . .ar8gisi 
Ira: adjuvat i. manus... 71: 9 
frangitur i. gravis ...... γ2:1λ 
fugere a ventura i. ..... 2649:13 
i. furor brevis est. 68:11 
i. impendit, paucis gratuita 70: 9 
i. odium generat . .. 69:9 
i. quac teyitur nocet .... 70: 8 
i. tardissime senescit ... 66:10 
procul esto clamor et i. ..2649: § 
telum i. facit =. ..... 71: 9 
vana est sine viribus i... .69: 3 
vim suscitat i. γι: 9 
Iracundia: stultum interficit 

i. .. .. 2649: 6 
ita i. obstitit oculis ....... 72: 7 
respicere nihili. . 6... 70: ἃ 
Tracundiam qui vincit hos- 

tem superat ... .2649: 9 
sol non occidat super ce 

vestram 3649: 8 
Irascere ob rem gravem : 7 
vere de re incerta nolit....67: 9 

legem non videt 70: 2 
lee cruel i., red as glede 2649: 4 
he that hath greati. .... 2649: 4 
thousand folk hath ταῖς] i. . 67: 4 
ἰρφίδπα ........ὉὙτννρ νων 12 
England's ‘difficulty ia I.'s 

opportunity .13531 3 


he that would “England win 

must with I. begin . 1253:10 
I., Isle of Saints ...... ι244:1} 
I. is a fatal disease .... 1254: 4 
I. today, England tomorrow 692: 7 
I. will be your hinder end 1254: 
nothing in I. lasts except 

the miles ........... 1244: 4 


Trish: God is good to the I. 2154: 1 | Italiani: 


atslinus: all I. are prundes’ 


Italicise: never i. 


Italy ............ peer t 
. never speak well of one 


I. say thing as « everybody ise. 16 
more J. than the [ : 


made ἃ speech 
every I. has potato in his 


ead . ie, Sheds 
give I. lager he’s dead . 
good thing to be an I. 

: fights belong ΒΕ reasons 

. Never Ὁ peace but when 


obligations of I. all on one | 


no I. so poor, but poorer I. 
lives off him 
put I. on spit, another I. 


but I. hang wood- 
ttle over fire 


don't strike i. 
eat i. like an ostrich 
he touches 1., it becomes 


“Adm 


he was laid in 1. 
is i. did on anvil cool 
his i. was in the fire .. 


, cold i., is master 
entered into his soul 
. if not used rusts ἢ 
i. in fire shineth brighter 1255: 

is worn away ὃν use 2463: 

oo it is used brighter 2115: 
r brass, a morning Dane 5:0: 


en with i., 


oe oe 60 νὁ #6 08 ον oe Ce Be 
ω pe Aha eee, οὐ δύ τέο 


so hard but rusts 
of elt does i. draw a man 1264: :1§ 
perils environ cold 1. 
put up your i. 

reject i., never make steel 1265: I 
strike while i. is hot 
Irons: many i. in the fi 
pull t, out of the fire .... 


eoeeer ete ve eesve 


i. is a nipping jest 
i. is an insult conveyed as 


is foundation of provi- 


Irous: he that is i. is wroth 2648: ἰδ 
i. man, God send him little 


Is: not what he is, ‘but what. 


that that is, is 
Isolated: splendidly i. 


i, ee eeaness to man . 
Israel shall he a by-word 12 
still on | s head forlorn . 
Israelite in whom is no guile race 
if wealthy, I., if poor a Jew 1:60: 
Israfel has sweetest voice . 
Issue is in God's hands .. 
Isthmus between eternities 13993 
irls will do it . 
it, most obscene word . 
"tian't beauty; it’ ὡ ust Ie 
Italian: fine 1. 
. seems wise and. is wise 858: 
no nice extreme true I 


Ot Se ee ie ὅθ ὦ 


nows 
Italianate, devil incarnate ... 


JACK 2797 


gli I. tutti ladroni 1257: 


εἴ ‘ 
I. eiee before the deed ... .2532: 


& 

A 

™“ 
wa ὦ i) 


all rm in I. be not ill ...1257: 


7 
beyond the Alps lies I. ..1257: 6 
graved inside of it IJ. ..1287: 4 
I. from designs by Michael 

Angelo . .1257: 8 
Ἱ,, geographical | ‘expres- 

SiO .. <P argh goer 1287: 9 
I., land of Saturn... .1257:10 
I., slave, hostel of woe ..1257: 5 
live in Ἷ,, die in Spain 1419: 2 
midnight and love and I. .1287: 8 
CECI oe fies Fee eee 1... 1257 
agreeable i. of elbow 4258: 2 
better toi. than smart . 1258: 3 
boasts of healing all over i. 599: 2 
claw where it does not i. 361: 2 
i. also is pleasing ..... 1257511 
i. and ease can no man 

please ..... ...... 1258: 1 
i. is worse than smart .. 1258: 3 
i. of disputation, scab . . .353: ς 
i. of glory, praise, preach- 

ING eso ee eeu 1258: 2 
i. of originality Src iin bi 1258: 2 
i. of writing. . .2653: 4 
i. take the hinimost ... $61: 7 
i. to be thought modest 1258: 2 
not bear i. must endure 

smart jg. .......... 3257:12 
older than the i. ........ 25: 7 
Itched: his fingers i. ...... 1258: 
Itching for a fight ....... 1258: : 


no 1., no scratching ......32§7:12 


Iter declive senectae ....... 30: 6 


restat i. caeli eee peur 108s 2 


Iteration: damnable i. .....1781: 1 


i. generates ae eee 2: 6 


Ithuriel: spear of I. .... 2182:13 
Ivory out of dog’s mouth 1228:12 


tower of 1. 2385:19 
whiten i. with ink 718: 18: 1210: 1 
Izzard: from A to I. 155: 7 
J 
RCCUSO τον νον tia es ee 8: 4 
acet: hic j. ...... $14: 3: 704: ἃ 
ack ...... φιλο μι νον 
all work and. no play makes 
J. dull boy : 1258: 7 
as soon as say J. Robinson 1258: 9 
bad J. may have a pad elt 1262: 8 
cheap J... 1200: 2 
every man J. ...... 1260: 1 
for every J. there’s a Jill 1263: 1 
for J. nor for Jill will I 
turn my face 1262: § 
giants to slay, call for J. ra61: 4 
give me the j., boy 1260: 3 
J. makes a good nibs 1206: 6 
am no proud J. 126t: 6 
. among the maids 1268 :12 
. and Jill went up the hill 1262: 4 
. and Tom, and Will = 1376: 5 


. in love no judge of Jill's 
beauty ..... 1262: 


3 

. is as as his master 1289: ς 
. of all trades ..... ἐν 4289: 8 
. of both sides .......... 1260: 6 
. of the clock ......... 1201: 7 
. out of office .......... 1260: 9 
. shall have ἢ] ..... 1203: 1 
. shall pipe, Jill dance ... 48 3:10 
. up the coppers ..... ras8: 6 
. will eat no fat .1262: 2 
. would be a gentleman 1261: 9 
. would wipe his nose ra6ns 3 
ne'er a J. but there's a Jiu 1263: 1 


μὰν ἢν braved by J. ἃ 


Beata od 1262: 6 
simple }.. just as before 1261: 2 
swearing J. ....... 1261: 8 
to make one’s ). ........ 1259: 4 
to play the J. ..........1260: 5 


27998 JACK KETCH 


Jack, continued 


‘twas all one to J. ...... 1259: 
Yack Ketch .............. 1260: 
jack Robinson: as soon as 


say J. Ε. ...... 
before you can say J. R. .. 
ae Sprat ee grandame 1259! 


~ 
° 
o~ 
eee #f ee 
=~ COs ὃν ὦ “Iw 


kea-dandy ............- 1258 
cha Lent. hee arene ee 1262 
ack-an-apes cveeeens  8861il3 
ack-at- -a-pinch | φοονο...1161: 3 
ack-hold-my-staff «ε...126τὶ ς 
.-in-a-box, a sharper ...... 1289: 2 
ack-o’-lantern ........... τλόι:ῖι 
ack-of-all-trades ....... 1289: 1 

ack-out-of-doors ......... 1260: 4 
ackal provides food for lion 1435: 
ackase: sons of wild j. ....104: 8 
ackdaw always found near 

sO Noho” deen eo ee 1441: 2 
i among the muses ...... 1008: 1 

. knows nothing of music 1645: 1 
lacks: calls knaves j. ...... 1260: ; 
some j. ate common ...... 1260: 
Jackson standing like stone 

wall ........ 2443: 2 
Jacobees: sub reservatione 

ΜΗ ee .. 1218: 6 
Jade: better lean j. than 
empty halter 1178: 9 
j. eats as much as 
horse... 1. ww ee t376: 6 
let the gall’d j. wince 1179: 2 
Tag: he has a ). or load . 640:11 
lager die das Horn blasen 81: 3 
atte hardly worthy of Z 
jail ....... t : 
Jailor’s conscience and fet- 
εἴς of one metal .1888: 4 
akes: Christ named the j. 2194: 3 
am tomorrow, never ἢ. to- 
oe εν νος 23982 6 

aoe Saint J.’s reserva- 
ee _t218: 6 

when t friar’s beaten, then 
comes J. .1350: 7 

langler i is to God abomina- 

We- of . .- 6) ee es 1011:12 
langling as ἃ jay saan eaeno ΔΙΆ: 
little j. causeth .........- 2648: 9 
fanua leti www we ee eee κοῦ 
lanus: another J. ....... ,- 866: 3 
two-faced J. ............. 986:13 
Jape: this is a wicked j. 1266: 1 
Jar: beginning of j. 26.38:12 
common j. holds nectar . 82: 3 


j. will pone retain fra- 


to dit Dar Danaid’s j. 

Jardin: cultiver notre j. 

argon of the schools 

lars: women’s j. breed mens 
wars 


fel better than ‘gold . 


ἐν 

δι 

he 
wn OO 


avelin: hurl j. at me 
aws of death mer 
old man’s j. his staff a7: 
Jay more precions than lark 91: 
ay-bird don’t rob own nest 179: 
ealous as a tiger μον, ἕ2δ4:ι 
. head is soon broken 1264: 
. man hath horns in eyes 1365: 
j- men knaves or coxcombs 1 263: 
. of her companion’s thigh 1263: 
᾿ woman believes every- 
thing .. .1363: 
. woman sets house afire isa: 
. Women are -.. , 3263: 
more. se than Bartary cock- e 
Jes τε . 1963: 
cath J. eyes can close 1265: 
j. woman 1263: 


“ee SS SENS ΝᾺ .ὁ th AS) = De .ὁ. 


carry- 1265: 2 

ear of j. g See all oe alan £268: 2 

frensy, heresy, j., are three 1264:14 

green «ἀγορά j. 3264!13 
j. I’ rede thou bigs bind 1263: 4 

. always born with love 1264: } 
9 betlows of the mind 264! 


ἰωκίδ κακῷ 


Jealousy, continued 
j. drives a man out of the 


world 1263: 6 
j. either needless or boot- 

Lt ore ee er re ee eee. 64: 4 
j. excluded ‘from celestial 

Ἑποίνς... .. Sea tases 1264: 9 
}., greatest ‘of all evils ..1264: 3 
᾿ .. @reen-eyed monster ... .1264:13 
Js : cruel as the grave ..1264:15 


is inborn in women’s 
hearts 
j. is nourished by doubt . 
\ is the rage of a man .. 
Jer 
Ys 
). 


2. is grounded upon love 1264: 
J. 


is worse than liquor .. 
jaundice of the soul .. 
offspring of love 
"shuts one door, and opens 


TWO seks τς te γος 1264: 7 
j.. tyrant ‘of the mind _ 1264: 6 
., wedlock’s yellow sick- 

ness .3264: 6 

5 


. will never die .. ..1264ity4 


j. will be the ruin of you 1264: 
[ ..1264: 8 


ve is full οὗ ). . 
mote self-love than love 
in j. ον ...1264: 3 


reward of love is | ae 1264: 
that hateful hell-hound, ἡ. 1264:11 
turning green with j. ον 11264:1 


what frenzy dictates, j. be- 


lieves 1263: 7 
where j. is jailor many 

break prison 1264: 1 
edburgh justice ... ..... 1288: 7 


eer: came to }., remained 
to whitewash 1866:15 
eerers must taste own broth 1986: 8 
eff Davis: we'll hang J. D. 2369: 7 
effreys: as bad a 115: 6 
chu: like driving of J. “1268: 4 
ericho: go tv J. ......... 1265: 6 
he has n to J. 1265: § 
let him be jogging to J. ..1265: 6 

tarry at J. till your beards 
be grown 1266: 6 
: 


᾿ἰβλυῤ now is j. under line ἐν ὦ I 


erry: Toma 


nd : 2337: 
Jerusalem: itt forget thee, ] 67: i 


J. the golden 1117: 7 
Jeshurun waxerdl fat and 

kicked . 9766: 2 
DOS τ ττορουλιιιρόννων 1268 
all things are big with j. 1367: 1 
answer earnest with j. οἵ: 6 
begin in j., end in earnest 606: ς 
better to lose j. than 

friend ΜῈ μὸν 1269: 8 
cream of the ). ... 1268: 113 
cruel ) 1267: 4 
diffculk to ). with ‘sad mind 1263: ι1 
cee in j. say insults ..1268:16 

Ae ea WA 1268: 7 
fellow of infinite ij. ἜΣ 326%: ς 
from j. to earnest ........ 1256: 4 
ood to make ἡ. . ..... T2611 

finds j. and laugh too 1368: 6 
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forgetful of your own k. 1296: 3 
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k. will not hear truth : 
ie cannct & .1303: 7 search it with sovereign k. 131 
Ρ Sea ες great ΓΝ k. ae aeuRn converse she had rather k. than spin ee é 
scratch k, and find fool 1306: ee ee 1306513 she that will k. will do more 1312:12 
service of k. perilous 130 mad k. not held liv treatic pee: : Bia ύθο Romance νῶν much 
sharp is speech of a k. py bey 214 mightiest of mihiye & era t hag et arog 
subject’ 4 love k.’s  life- on k. weigh many a ae Tabi 8 awecteat ass 2% aise 
ee | ca : 8 | sweetest k. stolen ...... .1314: 7 
Pee Saks eae ΜᾺ shale see ; prosperity of εἰμὴ k. fatal a las made me immortal 1312: 6 
to be a good k. difficult 1300: 5 proud is the heart of k ΤΣ κ. epee ᾿ ees 
holowe the le aitbad eat be at Gua ae Ἢ 1188 1 ἴο “πε child for nurse’s 
to prefer country to chil- sad stories of death of k. 6 Ἂν» t kth link ......... sap aes 
ten becomes a. ἘΝ er rah Tae SU Ἢ ἡ ον Pca 303: 9 ο ε e clink ......... 1314: 9 
tongue of . der ribs 1298:14 not agree Cre te 1997: § i κι acne κα ee 1314: 6 
trathe wit .» Slave 1306: ae Ε - Luigi : Lee R eee eel SLAs, I 
unlettered k. crowned ass aoe! e Me ote cine erat 6: ts fe ee ΚΈΜΕΝΕῚ 118. 
vulgarity in k. flatters na- vices of k. cannot be hid obra ΗΝ k. : th ΕἾΣΙ ᾿ οι α oo 
tion 1306:11 virtue of Κι. justice 130 a to k the Hares ies ie 
when =k. makes mistake, whatever follies te cc ἘΠΕ 3Δ04.:13 ree i Ν e hures foot 1214: 4 
qs aes _ 1308312 Achaeans pay ; 1308:13 ic k. the tod ie ie 
a speaks, others are : poe ΝΠ. peal 1299: 4 woman that cries hush bids 
when the k. comes to Wo- cerned δὰ roe or: 6 | Ki τ :  f iti rate ts 
Kan : 1679: 3 | Kink: that’s a new k aioe 1 ΕΣ favoritism δὰ 
Pee is, k. loses Hates tu take the k. out “Rio: 1 Kissed ἐπ soul away ee : 
130131 Cinequeri “ougs 7: ‘Hed ee 
whoever is Κι, you will be ἢ i δ πὴ a a stars oe at Ne ght Aas Sonne ep ae 
_ his man 722:10 | Kinsman helps k ᾿ sane 7 Kies naa : a k. him 1313; 3 
wight of k. has king's right 1308: 6 | Kite he hat guten Magen ς 2: eee με and cheese 
with the Κι, hush 1298:13 | Kirk is ave greedy ae : Ϊ τι d cae 
We Oe Sg when thy k. is Kirtle: near is my ie one soe: : as 1: re chin me é 
a chs οι: ; oie Ζᾳ. : 
word of ko should be bond aa 3 Rie : ον Aiea 1310. ἡ ΕἾ ansekie ea ee 
words of k. may not offend 1302: 6 behold the k. 46 patent still 1310! 0h fall h os τ Ὅτ ee 
you'll be k. tf you du right 1303: 3 come me, swcet and ia Ἔν eee ss 
Kingdom eke na encase 1308 k ee ; et ἃ err ἡ ang favors sweet things 1311 :10 
he 1s gone to k. come 1309: ς delicions winning k. at oon k. ake sual ne te 
k. as oa mest of families 967313 lave’s beginning 1310: 8 k. oe Sees Ἢ, acre 
k. more easily got than kept 938: 3 false Judas k oe Ά k. shed {ro sae er a 
k of deaf one-eared king 496: 9 | first k. like getting olive ΕἍ12.12 ᾿ lips. eres : 2 
my k. is as wide as world 2042: 4 trst k. of love ; 1210: ἃ Βα k.. with few een ᾿ 
thy k. come 130Q° § fool tok. maid not mistress 1312: 1 tent : 
Kingdoms are but cares 1309: 6 “ive me another love-k. 1310: 3 one who k sho i ἐλ 
ποι k. expire on bed of horse Κι rude k 1310: 3 kissed Gee ete 1310: 4 
UXUTry 1496:11 γί : Mad: : ᾿ i ᾽ : 
Kingty pile leaves few acres 1303: 4 : ἜΣ ee a dat . ᾳὰ eae sve ΤΩΣ: Ἁ 
Ringe: all k. is rapscallions tyoo: 4 ke anatomical juxtaposi- Seni AG oe etna vis 160342 
bad k. help if bad enough jot: ς tion 111: take k parr ec ae. ΕἸ. : 
converse with koorare 129% 713 ko. and be friends : : ten k. sh ace tae tes 
diligent man shall stand be k and he kind, fddler blind a 4] tongue κι ἷ δ iio: 
fore 76: 3 hound be kissed 1310: 4 wanton k. keys of sin aia τ 
disane raght οὐ k. [102:}12 ν «πα tell rare: 2 were k. all the joys in bed : : 
dreadful is wrath of k. ιτλ02:10 h away her tears 2289: 6 Kissing: 1 A GHAEE ako? k nah Se ὁ 
faith should be found in k. behind and not before 1 212:12 her now agli 1310: : 
mouths of k. 1393: ἃ ko in private, unauthorized after k. comes more kind- abl 
(εν. k. die save by sword 1303: 9 13i2: 7 nes< 1Δ412:} 
goud kk. never make war 1102 3 k.. lime of love 1211: 9 κ΄ and bussing differ ae ae 
geod of subjects end of k. 1308: 7 k me and be quiet 2563: 6 k. bug _ ι: : 
habit robs k. of shame 1309: 1 k me hard 1310: 3 k. don’t last. cookery do aia 
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k. are from God 1 202:}2 κ. slate-stone, won't slaver 1312: 5 body to worm's k. go 1315: 2 
k. are kittle cattle to shoe 1301118 k. the place to make it well 1313: § fat k., lean will 764: ὁ 
k. are not born 6306: 1 Κι till cows come home Zit: 4 his mind was in the k. “13s: 3 
k. are out of play ΠΟΥ Ν᾿ k. where we like best 1313: 6 k., foundation of good 
k. give liberty, τ ἠδ k. without mustache .. το: 7 house 1316: ὁ 
love ; 1309: ἃ k. yourself good by s88irt k. physic is best physic ᾿ξ ες: 2 
k. have long hands : 1107 :10 leave ak. within the cup = 734: 3 little k. makes large house 1315: § 
k. have their goud points 1298:15 legal k. never good as look atk. before 307; 2 
κ. judge the world 1102: 4 stolen 1212: 7 said in κι, heard in παῖ} 13ts: 4 
k. Jovers of low company ftgeo: 1 lisping lass is good to k. τλ1ττ: ς taste of k. better than 
k. muat he able to sutfer make me immortal with a k. 740: 4 smell . .¥grgs 3 
hate . 1209: 5 make me k., make me sin 1310: Kitchen-studies: devoted to 
k. need wise men 1106:13 naught goes to a Κ. 1318: ἧ ; 1318: 3 
k. oft worry their keepers τ101:12 no one can object to hon- Kitchen-vassalage: yoke of 
k. seck aubjects’ good ος 2404119 orable k. 1Δ11112 . : ὁ ΠΑ . 2075: 5 
k.. shenbecs a of people 1309: 2 nobes? wants to k. ener Kite: string long, k. flies 
k. ahould be more loved ry 1481: 4 igh -..... 58:10 
ἜΠΗ feared 1302: 9 not ll ee k. ta ‘choose 348: “a Kites: city of k. and crows. 51 a4 
k. should study philosophy 3304534 nothing wrong in connubial Kith and kin .........-. 129 
ko void of friends τοῦ: 3 : : ιλ11ε:1τ | Kitt after kind .......... 162 6 
k. weak in arguments 1gog:t2 paroxysmal k. -r3io: 3 |! Kitten brings mouse to cat 294: 4 


2804 KITTENS 


--.«»ἍὉ]....... 


Kittens: 1 knew he'd have k. 295: 8 ee he k. less than the 


wanton k., sober cats .. .2444:10 
Kleider machen Leute .... 367° 5 
AVG. 6 oo cea tenes 131 
abhor k., and pity fool ..158: 7 
better kiss k. than be 
troubled ............. E3tgits 
ht k. in purse-net ....131 M3 


a ty k. meeds no broker 1316: 3 


cunni k. has cunning 
AFICK oe ei, Gee oa ca 1316: 9 
every Ἕ has fool in sleeve 854: 9 

every man k. till found 
NOS ἐς το ρον, ee 1158: 3 
fool and k. .... ...«{οὖς 8ς4: 1 
k. detected even in one day 100s: 5 
k. discovered is great fool 854: 4 
k. gets the advantage ....1158: 2 
k. in grain, of first rate ..1316: 7 
k. stays long at crrand . .31316: 4 

k. oan pleasure, suffers 
.¥4§7:18 

k. tells errand before he 
goes it .... ᾿ 12:6: 4 
more excitement in being k. 851. 7 
more k. than fool 854: 2 
more k., the better luck . ἀ3ις 112 
no k. like oldk. .....0ς 1316: 6 
no k. to learned k. ..... 1336: 6 


no pack of cards without k. 1315 :10 
nobody so like honest man 


as k. 11$7:20 
often k. is only a fool .. .854:10 
old k. is nochild ..... 1316: 
once a k., always a k. 1316: § 
one k. accuses another 1315213 


set a k. on horseback .. .150: 
Ἂς“ the base k. that jars ἘΜΗ͂Σ '- 
to be a k. gift of fortune 


to know k., give him sta ἐς: : 
ou can never bind ak.  1157:20 
navery: against knave k. 

useful 11:0: 8 
full of k. as egg of meat 672: 1 


he hath cloak for his k. 13:6: 9 


k. in all trades wyrG:ta 
k. may serve turn . χτ{8:8 
k. without luck, worst trade 1325:17 


more k. by sea and land 13:15:14 
notbing done without k. 13215:17 
sum sees much k. in year 131ς:14 
seat k. credit, honesty 


rug... 3157:36 
Knaves: against k. men shut 


a 1316:10 
bold k. thrive . T3tgirs 
honest man and k. wear 

same cloth ...... 11§7:20 


k. and fools divide world 854: 1 


k. and nettles are akin .1315:16 
k. are cowards at heart 1316: § 
k. are in such repute 11 47:10 
many nobly born prove k. sé90: 6 
more k., the worse com- 
pany .. 1λι6: 3 
one of you two are both k. 2 sei 
rather be k. than fools $4: 7 
success of k. entices to 
crime -t31g§: 8 
successful k. insufferable 1315: 8 
when k. fall out, honest 
7 aor get their ἢ 4 .1395:16 
navish wit, k. will ...... 831§: 9 
Kren And 
cheek jow . 3316714 
k. nearer than shin .222: 4 
no Chilled k. call t 
Seto δ τὸ tn ori ἢ 3738: 7 
δαιμόνι ‘hinges of the k. . 830: ς 
set your k. to it ........ 131653 
ΩῬ to the ke. is free ...... 1216:: 


Knee-high to duck, grasshop- 


mosquito 13165197 
cece. all tk shall be weak ᾿ 
“ as afc tla : Abe ἜΣΗΙ Ὁ : 
ἑ =e new where 4 
νὰ ε k. naked child . 41: " 
on the ἦν Pad od gods .... ὁ: 
βαρ pr εὐδῴας anee .131625 
Knell that summons thee .. 164: ἢ 


ope .13 28:10 
Seay many things, all badly 3323: 7 
he k. this only, that he 


see es © we ee we 


nothing k. .... 1jag:to 
he said it that k. it best . 1321: ἃ 
Ik. onal before you were 

be tia eS ete, a Raha tia te ΤΩ 4 

Knife” is tars pusaiarasn ee aee cee 131 
before yo could say k. 1927: 9 
butcher's k. in his mouth 265:20 
carry k. between paring (1317: 5 
cut throats with awn k. ..1971: ; 
every k. has golden haft ..1317: 


good k. made at Dull-edge 1317:11 
good k. will cut butter 1317:}1 
he can give little that licks 

his Κ΄ ... «νος .949: 8 
he leaves me under the k. 1317: 6 
kill with k.. die by k. ....1969: 5 
k. has reached t bone 1317: 1 
k. must be ground on stone ge 
never catch at falling k. ‘ 
never fight k. with an axe 2567: 6 
never good k. of bad steel 772:10 
no k. can cut our love in 


two . LS Se Meek .ἴάδι: 9 
play a good k. and fork ..1317: 2 
put a k. to thy throat ... Sg:1 


same k. cuts bread and 


finger .. 3317: 4 
slay himself with own κι 1317): 2 
stuck k. in heart, it would 

not have bled 13I7: 2 


to leave one under the k. 2365: ς 
whet his k. on the Fleet 529:15 


eee *ve got your k. into him 134 10 


RIGHE 26 c6s eds ee ed 
arms make not the k. 2 
carpet k. ᾿Ξ ee τς 
mers k. was pricking on 
Olathe!) .......ὕ 1318: 3 
God's cae vere 1318: 2 
he died a gallant k. . 1218: a 
k. epee} . .959: § 
K. 0 ueful Countenance 1112:13 
k. a et fear and with. 
out reproach 5318: 4 
very parfit gentle k. 1317514 
wearing spurs makes no k. 1337:12 
Knighthood: of k. ower 1317:14 
when k. was in flower .1317:146 
Knights poor, ladies proud 18: 3 
Knitting: get back to our k. 1047. 1 
mind your k. .263: ς 
Knives: no time to swap k. 1317: 3 
Knock: Ik. unhidden once 1722: 2 
k. me down with a feather 791: 3 
one k. on iron, two anvil 76: 4 
with a bit and a k. _204:10 
Knock-<down and drag-out 798:1 
Knocker: voice of the k. . 458: 6 
Knocks: little k. rive great 
blocks |... 3442: § 
oe men’s k. oli! feel  . 42: 4 
ΣῊ oe Bee oe 318 
hee bard k., hard wedge 1951: 4 
hunting for k. in bulrush 1318:10 
one k. in thread stays 
needie’s passage. 13:8: 
there is a k. in the rope OS: ὲ 
tie k. with tongue teeth can- 
mot untie . ...... pate 9 
to cut the oman ᾿ς, ....1ε21:.8:τ| 
to untie ἃ 1218 :τΊο 
ton hard k. for me to untie 1389: 1 
true lover's k. 1318: & 


when k. loose. string slips 1338: 6 


Knots: casier to tie k. than 


untie . 319: 1 
oe ec wise loose «1118: 6 
Know .............. 00 1319 
at Tk 1 read in papers 1319: i 


all ck to k., none to bay 221: 
better not to k. so muc 1324: Ὲ 
better not tok. than err .1224: 9 
better to ie something about 

seat hs τρανὴν οτος 1. 0323: ἢ 
better to k. useless things 
than to k. nothing ..1325: 8 


Know, 


Knowing: hes very k. 


KNOWING 


continued 

doesn’t k. enough to come 
in when it rains 

doesn’t Κι enough to pound 
sand ina hole .. 

doesn’t k. he's alive 1120: 7 

don't k. him from Adam 14: ς 

don’t k. much except what's 


.1g28:11 


1329: 8 


told them . groin 
few k., and fewer care 1237: 4 
odlike attribute to k. 1323: 1 
eaven k., carth k.. you k. 1242: 6 
I don’t think it, Dk. it. 1322:10 
I k. all save myself alone 2066: 1 
Ik. him from A to Izzard 1327: 3 
I k. him like a book ....1327: 3 
1 k. him lke back of my 

hand 1327: 3 
Ik. not where Lam. 1359: 4 
Ik. nothing except that I 

know nothing .. . .1325:10 
I κι what are 1322:10 
I k. what I like ........ 97: 4 
Ik. what’s what ...... 1327: 7 
Ik. when I'm well 1329:11 
Ik. you inside and out 1327: 3 
ignore what we cannot k. 1325: 7 
k. him as well as ΠΈΚΕΒΥ 

knows his dish 1326:11 
k. much, doubt more 1322: 7 
k. no more than man in 

moon 1329: 3 
k. not what you k. 1322:12 
k. nothing but fact of ig- 

norance 1325 210 
k. nothing, do everything 88s5:14 
k. on which side bread but- 

tered 1120 ::2 
k. that better than I ἰς. 

name 1127: 2 
k. thyself 2066: 4 


more Pk. Dk. Ik. the less 1325310 
not to k. me aryues your- 


selves unknown 2409 :10 
old man k.-all diced last 

yeur 1320516 
one cannot k. everything 1320:15 
pretend to k. evervthing ¢325: § 
safer to Κ᾿ too little 1319: ς 
so much to k., so τς 

τι πὶ" , Q7 280 
tell not all that you k. 198: 4 
those who k. and k. they k. 1334: 2 
those who k. do not speak 201 3:13 


thou wilt not utter what 


thon dest not k. 2058510 
to k. a thing or two 1326:33 
to k. all is to fear all 1111: 
to k. black from white 1326 


to k. by rote is not to k, 
to k. easier than tu do $40: 
to k. is not to k 
to k. the ropes 
to Κι we k. what we k. 1124: 
to k. what's o'clock 1126: 
too much to k. is to k. 

nought but fame 
train tongue to say, I do 

not k. 1,24: 
we k. better than we do 536:1 
we k. nothing important 1336: 
we k. nothing rightly 1326: 
we k. whit we are 2066: 
we spenk that we do k. 
what do I Κι, what does it 

matter. 24124᾽ 
what ane doesn't k, doesn't 

hurt him : 1329: 
when you κι one, you κι all 1323: 
when you k., k. that you k. 1334: 
.1242: 
in k. nothing sweeteat life 1222: 
k. ia nothing unless some 

eee knows that you 


1 13481:14 
k. too mek lost paradise ; ‘S319: 4. 
nothing more sweet 
k. everythi sais ees 1280:}5 
nothing worth k. can Rs 
taught ...,... . 669: 5 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge ............. 1319 
all Κι is remembrance ..1323: 5 
all our k. is selves to know 2065 :14 
as full of k. as egg of meat 1320:10 
ποῦ k., 


proclaim  igno- 
rance .1327:10 
by too muck κι, nothing . ..1326: 2 
carry k, to bring home k. 2702: 3 
desire for k, path of honor 1319: 2 


desire of Κι caused man to 


Εν 1210: § 
desire οὐ k. increases... ,1323: ὃ 
do well with little k. 1321111] 


every man brutish in his k. 857:11 
get k. even from sot, pot 1323: 
Kreat k. from books . 216; 
increase Κι, increase sorrow 1121: 
investment in k. pays best 1319: 


δ, δι δὼ Aw 


k. a steep few may climb 649: 
k. advances by steps 1322: 
κι and ignorance 1327: 8-1 
k. and timber seasoned =. 1321: 
k. and wisdom have no con- 

nection 1328: 5 
k. attained only by sacrifice 1319: 4 
k. cannot go beyond experi- 

ence 725: 7 
k. comes, but wisdom lin- 

gers 1328: 7 
k. divorced from pasties, 

cunning 1320: § 
k. has its price . 1323: 4 
k has nu enemy but ig- 

norance .1327: 9 
k. holdeth by the hilt 1327:16 
k.. how shallow it ts 1324: 6 
k. increaseth strength 1323: 2 
k. is antitote to fear 1320°13 
Κι is armor of proof 1322: 9 
k. is hetter than ignorance 1327:13 
k is bought in the market 1320: ὁ 
k. is but remembrance 1954: 6 
k is excellent drug 1322: 6 
k. is folly except grace 

guide it 1121: 4 
k. is knowing we cannot 

know 1324: 8 
k ous bike headstrong horse 1328: 4 
k is mother of all virtue 1327:15 
κι is no burthen 1221 4 
k. is no proof of genits 1123111 
κι is parent of love 1328: 3 
k 14 power 1323: 2 
k. ia recorded experience 1320: 1 
k 38 the only elegance 1120:13 
k. i< to know fellow men 1320: 8 
k is without lint 1320: 4 
k. makes one laugh 1121: 4 
k. no more fountain sealed 1.323112 
κι not subject to diminish. 

ing returns 1319: ὁ 
k., net to hkhnow 1328: 8 13agits 
k. of good bought dear tov2: 5 
k. of itself is) riches 1323: 4 
k. of no profit to soul 1323:10 
k. only fountain of hberty 1323:12 
κ΄ proud that he has learned 

so much 1328: ς 
k. puffeth up 1320: 9 
k. source of good writing 2083: 2 
k. that puffeth pernicious 1322: 5 
k. vain if not imparted 1322: 4 
κι. wing wherewith we fly 

to heaven 111:7:14 
k. without practice 1302: 3 
let k. stop at unknowable 1120: 4 
lips of k. precious jewel 1323: t 
loving heart beginning of k. 1328: 8 
mans of k. feeds world of 

1320516 
man τ without κι. asdend = rgat: 3 
man without κι. without 
1821: 3 

ind ts trained by k. 1321:1}0 
much k. grievous thin 1319:10 
no k. that is not valuable 1323: 4 
no real life ΜΝ ὡς κ. b3gat: g 
only one good, that is k. . 13a7itg 
our comes from our 

eanses www“ www 2071710 


K nowledge, continued 


our k. is ignorance ..... 324: 3 
pass on, thou hast k. ἈΠ] ΤΟ. 3 
poor, not possessed of k. ..1319: 4 
prides bumsels on k. .1325: 3 
proud of k., blind with 

light 1879: 
province of κι to ‘speak 132 : 6 
pursuit of k. under ΘΠΠΟΜΙ: 

ties .1320:11 
resist introduction of k. “11320213 
seck k. even unto China ..1322: 


shorten road to k 
struggle for k. 
superficial k. useless 
taken all k. to be my poe 
ince 1310: 
there is k. and k. 1319: 
through k., just delivered 1323: 
to affect k. a vice 1325: 
too much k. makes world 
mad 1322: 8 
tree of k. not tree of life 1319: 8 
true k. is modest and wary 1327:11 
we have πὸ k. of the end g21:12 
what can give us surer k. 
than our senses 
what good is Κι, if k. makes 
us cowards 
what 1 don’t know isn't k. 
whatever is k. T know it 
when luck is gone, k. re- 
Mains 1319: 
where no k., wisdom fails 1328: 
who thirst for Κι get τ΄ 1321: 
with k. doubt increases 1322: 
without k.. no foundation 1321: 
Knows: believe one who k. 1660: 
every one k. this 1220: ΠἩὩὉ 
he Κ. 


every one thinks 
much 
every schuol-boy k. it 
he k. enough who k. noth- 


ing 


he k. 


Ll 
ω 
"» 
we 
oni 4) NWUANW 


1322: 1 
1322: 6 
1324: 2 
1324: 2 


ΝΟ ΣΟ no 


1321: 1 
1322:1}Ἐ 


1319:10 

how many days in 
wee 1327: § 

he k. most who k how little 

he k. 132. 110 


he that k. little repeats it 1325: 6 
he that k. nothing doubts 

nothing 1325: 2 
he that k. thee will never 

hus thee 1322312 
he who k. has many cares 1321: § 
he who k. least Ives long- 

est 1326: 1 
he who k. nothing. confident 

in everything 1325: 


let him who k. ring bells 1320: 
man is but what he k. 1319: 
more one k., less believes 162: 
no man k. anvthing 1326 


no one k. all he should 
only thing man k. is him. 

se 206s: 
what man k. best he should 


use most 
what man k. nothing to 
what he does not k. 1324: 
what one k. how to do, easy $35: 
who k. too much k. only 


1320: 


ω 
-. 
ων 
ran ὦ Ὃ awe ΛΩΝ 


sound and vapor 11λοῖϊς 
Ἰζυπιοάϊαπῖ konnt’ einen 

Pfarrer lehren 12: 8 
Kosciusko: as fell. 888: 8 
Kunst: in K. das Beste gut 

genug 172: 4 
K. ist lang, kurz Leben 97:10 
K. kann niemand forden ..96: 4 
K. zum Aepfelbraten ...... 95:14 
schwer ist die RK. ........97310 

ι. 

Labels: don't rely on 1. ..... 80: 5 


Labia cius replicta sunt in. 
dignatione .1237: m1 
1. justi erudiunt plurimos 850: 6 
1. mendacia abominatio 1395: 4 
1. stulti miscent se rixis . δεῖ: 5 


LABOR 


2805 


1. often dries the tear 
l., price of all good things 
Il. reduced to turning crank 
l., refreshment from repose 
J. rejuvenates nature 
l. warms, sicth harms 
1. we delight in physics 


pain 


1. we must and 1. hard 
1. with minds or muscles 


learn to 
hitde 1., 


1. and to wait 


much health 


man is ‘born to 1. 
man who eats fruit of 1. 


great 


nmunisill theor 
nightly and . 
no boon without much 1. 


of 1. 
daily }. 


no |. difficult if you wish 


to do 


it 


Labium veritatis firmum 

OTIC oa Solos, Sota cee 396: 5 
Cabor sccsccaca tas .....1330 
all 1. for the mouth ........ 84:11 

all 1. was wasted ....... 1334:11 

bodiiy 1. earns not much . .1333: 3 
cheapest is dearest 1 327:10 
continuity of 1. deadens 

sou! .1333:10 
do not take from I. bread 1339: 9 
earned with 1., eaten with 

pleasure ...... .. 84:13 
eat 1, of thine own hands 1333: 7 
engaged in unending I. 1332: 4 
every man should enjoy 

good of his li. .. 1331: 6 
everything purchased by 1. 1321: αὶ 
from 1. comes forth rest ..1330: 8 
gods sell all things for 1. 924: 3 
good is hire of those who I. 1339: 9 
have their 1. for pains 1330: 9 
honest |. bears lovely face 1330: 4 
I lose my 0. . . ..... 1334: 9 
in all 1. there is s profit rye 1421: 2 
insupportable 1. οὗ θοῖδε 

nothing ...... 1215: 3 
l. and capital ..........4. 1333: 1 
}. as long lived. ...... 1332: 3 
]. builds up strength 1330: 7 
1. conquers everything 1334: 3 
l., exercise continued to 

fatigue _.. 1332: 9 
1, father of pleasure. 1330: & 
l., gift of God .......... 1331: 4 
}., itself a pleasure 1330: & 
l., law of happiness 1330: 8 
1. light when love doth pay 1332: 6 
l., not joyous but grievous 1332: 8 
1., real value of commodi- 

ties Σ . $333: 9 
1.. treasure to men. 1330: 2 
. lost 1334: 6-11 
1. lost to hop against hill . 1336:12 
I. most productive where 

wages ies ὦ 2440: 
Ἰ. of love ο.. ...... 1332 
Ἰ. of the file 2653 


Soak 
ω 
tna 
ω 
IP διω λ 0 “νΝν " 


1331: 1 
1332: 7 
1333: 3 
1231: 2 
1330: 8 
1332: 7 
1333: 7 

. UZzZti10 
.1938:14 
1211: § 
1332: ὁ 


no |. slavery that brings in 


ΓΟΠΠΣ : 1334: 1 
no man ees l. for itself 1812: ἃ 
nothing displeasing in man- 


ual 1. . F330: 4 
nothing without great 1.1332: 7 
nothing without pains and 

1. 1331: § 
ruined by Chinese cheap 1. 1332: 1 
sell all things at price of 1. 1331: § 
six days shalt thou I. 2020:10 
six hours suitable for 1. 1334: 5 
sweet is memory of past I. 1881: 6 
sweet solace of I. ; .1330: 8 
taste joy that springs 

from 1330: ἃ 
those who I. ee minds 

govern 1330: 3 
to νὰ is to ae pute treet διὰ 1332:10 
to 1. uphill, as they say ..1333: 6 
what profit hath a man of 

his 1. 1381: ἃ 
without I. nothing to be got 1331: 5 


2806 LABOR LAND 


Labor, continued Ladies, continued Lame, continued 
ye shall never 1. yOUNGE? 2662: not young 1., young persons 960: 9 halt not before the 1. ....455: 1 
your l. is all in vain .. aisle: ἃ nothing so tender as repu- in retreat l. foremost .,..134a: 4 
Labor: gencrosos animos tation of LL oo... . α18440112 1. goes as far as stagycrer ..637: § 
PG | eae ee eran ie 6 | shortest 1. love longest l. returns home = sooner 
uvat ipse I. ...... Ree ee 1330: 8 ἤδη. ek ees 1462: 6 _ than servant ........ 4 
ἰ est ipsa voluptas ......1330: 8 women all want to be 1. 5340:18 live with 1, learn to limp ge 7 
Ἰ. omnia vineit .......... 1334: 3 | Ladle: never cry for 1. ..1349:10 mock the i. become 1}. deer: : 6 
omnis |. in ore eius ...... it never let 1. hie unused ..630:18 you halt before you are 1. 1342: 4 
saepe |. siccat lacrimas ..1330: 8 no 1. never strikes pot ....7: 1 | Lament: he loves not most 
Labor-baiting old man ...... 318: 2 | Lads: golden J. and girls ..646: 6 that doth |. most ...... 1342: 8 
Laborare est orare ....... rgga:10 | Lady ...............008, 1340 l. for the golden age .. 42: 9 
Labored: I have }. in vain 1334: 8 colonel’s 1., Judy "O'Grady 1748: § they 1. most loudly who 
Laborem: homo nascitur ad damn I. at a venture .. 1340223 gtieve least .1342: 8 
Bs A eeectinel ΔΣΟΝΣ tad: 2376: 4 he sss l. that beholds whom universal nature did 
Laborer is worthy of his hire ΤΊ: 9 her not .............. 1340515 ae ν Louse es) 8534282 °9 
Laborers: harvest plenty, 1. I do not know the l. ...... 1340:13 | Lamentation ........ .. 1342 
ἴεν... 2. 1. cane. 1339:11 1 shall be a |. or evee ....1340:12 | 1. is prop of aubering. 1... 342: § 
Ἰ. poor because numerous 1339:10 if poulen atant $0 will make most 1. who grieve 
Labores: jucundi acti]. ...1953: 2 | | servants ...... ...... 2498: 4 least ..... .1042: 1 
ror dii nobis 1. omnia ] (con, "Philadelphia 2. 1340510 moderate 1. right ‘of the 
endunt ............. 924: 3 1. heart, beggar purse ....13qo:t1 dead .......  .s.aee 521: § 
Caboritg man will be cared l. in the case ..... 00... 2587: 4 | why make woe heavier by 
OF ied ee ean aes ee 1330: 5 Ἰ. is known by product she .. .1342: 8 
simple |. folk ......... 18:14 endorses ............. 1340:14 | Lamentations pierced heart 
ru: no man glorious l. is serene ...... 0 ....... 943: 1 of stone : ἐν 1τς: 6 
ΗΝ ee 39: 9 Lh. killer Ὁ delecans B56: 4 1. which attend on death $agits 
Labors: ‘he that 1. 1. for. 1. never shows underwear 1330:14 | |.ammas: at latter L. ..16979: 8 
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l. of Hercules ....... ..1932: 9 no |. is ever a gentleman 1340: 7 one 1., the 1. of experience 7241:12 
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of others’ 1., others gain ..1330: 3 TG. πον 2 δοῦν δ᾽ Sees 1340:16 in cup : 1343: 3 
of our I, reap the gain ...2178: 7 strange riddle of al... 2567: 9 sold I. aad bought ς Surtain $342: 9 
they rest from their l. ... 517: 4 with one hand thrust I. to pass on the 1343503 
him that }. glory... 1330: 12 from νων 2594: 2 to smell of the 1... . 1342:112 
sar re ion is not full of yuual, Tak . .....1545:1| unlit 1. and ungirt loin ..4b23as 3 
ore .1334: 2 | Laeditur: nemo 1. a when they mivs the |., men 
whe. τὴ best has swectest sci pso ..1244: 9 wor in oth 2459: 2 
Test .1333:t0 | Laertes: living life of Ll. 141g: 8! while 1. holds out to burn 1986: 4 
[ὐὐν- similes habent 1. lac- Laesae majestatis 1244: 4} Lampada: quasi cursores 
tucas www ed 1429:10 | Laeserunt: quos 1., oderunt 1244: ς tradunt 1409510 
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draw up l. after it ...... 1340: 4 | I. goes to butcher as soon il} fares I. Shae wealth ac: 
drunk his way down the 1. 634:11 as sheep on cumulates 2473: 3 
he ran with |. and rope 1219: 6 1. in house, lion in field . eet 1. flowing with milk and 
kick . man rises 1340: 3 1. mere ee ewe where honey ...... 1343: 
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Ladies: iairest 1, like black- shorn |. passed sa he 1. of the leal ........... 
eld. ΝΥ 393:10 washed in blood of the L. na4t: native : where all is well ΠΣ Ὶ 
far- πᾶ good for |. .3340:19 | wolf and 1. 7: ; no |. without stones ...... 394: 3 
if 1. be but young and fair 1340:15 | Lambe them, boys, 1. ce 204:15 | no man’s |. ............ 1344: 6 
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Land, continued 
sea and 1. 


παρ τον ϑέυσ iad eieaNs oso: 2 
to see how the |, lies ....1344: 3 
to spy out the 1. ...... 1344: 3 
too late you look back to 1. 1350: 3 
who buys I. buys war ....1343: 9 
without I. man not a man 1343: 3 
woe to |. governed by child 337: 3 

f.and-office business. .262:19 

Landlord: never bad lease 

with Δ τους 1344: 9 
quick |. makes careful ten- 

δὴί...... ..... 1144: 9 
Landmark: remove ποῖ an- 

cient [. ...... 


.1344:10 
Lands: all 1. open to brave 1344: 4 


l. and goods go to strong 1089:12 
more I saw of foreign |. .1758: 5 
walk on your own ἴ. 1343: 3 
Land's -End: from L. to John 

o’ Groat’s ........... 1344: 8 
meet me at I Pre ee ae 1344: 7 
Landsmen all, whoever you 


may he 2035: 8 

Lane: long 1. has no ‘turning 1345: 1 
swallow down narrow | 3345: 3 
take house in Turn-again 


syghihiate 48: 2 
ware ‘him of hempen 1. .1068: 8 
Language ........ woe 1845 

accent is soul of 1. ....... 1346:12 
bear-garden 1. ........ 1346: 7 
Rillingsgate 1. 1345: 5 
custom is mistress of 1. ..1346: 9 
fair 1. grates not on tongue 1346: 1 
fine {. S| Ge τ 1345: 7 
give I. to you, cat 51:12 
good |. cures great sores 1346: 1 


in |.. clearness everything 2235: 1! 
knowi ing |. imperfectly, use- 
ess 1345: 6 
h blood of the soul .1346: 6 
1. in their very gesture ..1346:13 
1. is dress of thought 1346: 8 
1. is garment of thought 1346: 8 
1. ia instrument of science 1346:10 
1. is picture of thought 1346: 8 
1., most expensive means for 
communicating thought 1346: & 


l. one reserves for horse . 1345: 6 
1. that would make hair 

curl. . «2.4346: 3 
Ἰ. to express an idea . 1.613457 7 
1. to use with men .1345: 6 
ao gentle 1. with rude ..160;11 
no ill 1. if not ill taken 1346: ς 
not good I. which all under- 

stand not ..... .. 1345: 7 
raison d'etre of !. ........ 1345: 7 
speak 1. of company γον: 

are ink ca eee 45: 6 
speak |. of the resent ον 3 OF: 3 


aweet |. multiplies friends 1346: I 
Turkish |. says lot in few 
words... 
you taught me tL 
your I. that of the toga ..2235: 1 
Languages keys of aciences 1346:10 
not know foreign 1., 
rant of own "ἃ 
Lanificas tres puellas ...... ἐδ ὁ 
Lap of Delilah ... ..... $4 
Lap-dog: ass not cut out for 104: ; 


Lapidem: bis as eundem 1. 723: 8 
omnem movere i... ..221g: 1 
Lapides exeayant aquae .. 346}: 1 
1. loque ..3278: 2 
Lapit a. “feast of the L. ..789: 
pwing cries most where 
nest is not 1346:34 


Laquei: eeenth as, }. pretium 1066: § 


Laqueos: om) . Quos posuere 
cadant ...... ....... 1969: 6 
Lards ke lean earth ...... 566: χα 
Large: asl. as life ........ 1403230 

Largitionem (indie non 
Niabet ugh. Hse ae Ratios go: 6 


ii ee ἢ 7 
as lightly as I were al. . 1347: 1 
busy !., messenger of day 1347: 8 


Lark, continued 
crested 1. among ignorant 1220:16 
it was the |., herald of the 

morn . 1347: 2 
leg of 1. worth body of kite 1 47: 3 
let us have a 1, instead §9: 7 
rather hear 1. than mouse. 1347: 6 


rise with the 1... ,, .1996: 7 

with unmusical even 1. 
melodious. ......... 1347: 8 

Larks: all 1. grow crest ....394: ! 


1. are ploughman’s clocks 1347: 7 
1. fall roasted into month 1347: 5 
when sky falls, have 1. ..1347: 4 
Larron qui 1. dérobe mens 

Larvis: cum 1. luctare : 3 
Lascivia et laus numquam ie 12 


Lash: spare! =... 1183:51 
spare |., spoil scholar ...... 43: 3 
Lass that lovesa sailor ..... 35: 2 
Lasse: tout passe, casse, 1. . .221:17 
Lasses and glasses brittle ..15§86: 4 
Ι. are lads’ Jeavings ....228:13 
then she made the 1.0 ...2575: 2 
wisest dearly loved the 1. 1485: 9 
AGS τ ον ον δυο τὰ 1347 
at long 1. 3 six cee 1348: 2 
it will 1. my time ...... 2342:31 
lL. best = ....cccacee- 36: 4 
1., but not least 1348: 1 
1. has luck, penny in muck 1347:11 
1. in bed puts out light (34227 
1. makes fast ..... 1347: 9 
1. shall be first ....... 815: 7 
1. at the pot, first wroth ..1347:10 
1. to pot, worst served 1347: 3 
what may ever lI. .313: 8 
τε: nothing that I. ‘pleas- 
nt : 1411: 2 
Ratchet: lie with a Ll. 1393: 4 


Late 
always too |. or too little 1350; 2 
at fourscore, too 1. a week ..45: 1 
being too |. has led to bright 


Pe οσήἘΠεόέφόονεουνν 6 


careers 1350:14 
better in time than too I. 1349: 1 
better 1. and bear 1348: 7 
better |. than never 188: 5 
bones for those who come 1. 1348: 6 
go |. to the shambles .. 1348: 9 
Thave come tool. . .1380: 1 
just in time to be too 1. 134921 


. in coming, 1. in fulfilling 1348: ὃ 
1. may you return to skies 1405:82 


little too 1., much too |. 1349: 7 
to be wise too}. ..... 2640: 3-10 
too |. 1349: 2-1350:13 
too Ἰ. you ‘look back’... ... 1350: 3 
who comes l., lodges ill .1348: 6 
what comes too 1. is as noth. 
ing. 1349: 7 
you come 1, yet you come 1348 
Laterem lavas . τς eS 8: ; 
Lather half a shave ..... 2085: 4 
atin: τ ςορθε νυν .... 1351 
but littl L. in my maw ..1351: 1 
he haa lost his L. ..8351: 3 
L. for bacon, candle, goose 1351: 2 


shameful to be ignorant of 
L. ..1038: 
1351: 
talk L., find way to Rome 1381: 
to speak false L. 13S: 


small L. and less Greek . 


Laudantes, pessimum genus 830: 
{Laudator temporis acti 


3 
1 
4 
5 
with L., pass through 
WOM? Sc0 . . tahoe ss 181: 4 
Latrones: incidit. in 1. 2298: 9 
Latuit: bene qui 1., bene 
VIRIt ......... be aaa 1710: 6 
Lauda: parum l., vitupera 
TOWIS ie econ Se hee 1864: 9 
CLaudant illa, ista legunt ....219: 1 
1. quod non intelligunt .. .1860: : 
3 


75: 


se eee 


tandem = elliquas occultas 
120915 
Γαΐ τ ‘das | ist uct L. der 
Welt . (oa) 6121663 8 
Laugh ............-. .... 1851 


all J. and no company 1352: 1 


Laugh, continued 


atheist 1. poor exchange ..107: 3 
cutting I. ......... 1384: 6 
don’t |., you show faults 1354: 9 
ood I. i. sunshine ..135§:10 
ard to 1. and cry with 

same breath .......... 1357: 7 
have the |. on your side ..1352: § 
he deserves paradise who 

makes companions 1. 1354:11 


horse 1. and dry rub ...... 1355: 8 
I laughed a sad 1. : 


παν 1355: 7 
if I 1., "tis that I may not 

weep an ee ! .1257: 5 
11:15 ἴο 1. geo ess, ee 1353: 3 


landlord's 1. ready chorus 1351 :106 
Ἰ. a meaningless 1 


git Oe 1353: 7 
1. a Sardinian 1. ........ 1353: 7 
l. and be fat ............ 1352: 8 
1. and cry both in a wind 1357: 7 
1. and lie down .. . 1355: 6 
1. and show ignorance 135ς:12 
I. and world laughs with 

you. ..2266:10 
1. at everything, ‘or weep 1386: 7 
1. at yourself first 1385: 4 
I. away, you fine laugher . .1354:10 
1. before breakfast, cry be- 

fore supper ....3386:13 
1. Friday, cry Sunday ....1356: 9 
1. from the teeth out ....1353: 6 
l., if you be wise ...... 1353: 2 
l. in morning, greet ere 

Hight τς τ|ὕ0ὺ πω... 1366:13 
1. in my sleeve Nee 1351214 
1. in one’s face and cut 

ἴητοαῖ ... SES wees 2365: 1 
l. like a hyen .......... 1385: ς 
l. not too much ........ 384: 9 
1. of men of wit Βα! pw VERS OF 
]. on wrong side of mouth 135S:11 
1. or go mad . ον 1352: 3 
1. that I may not weep. 1387: αὶ 
1. to show their fine teeth 1r210:13 
l. us into sense ...... 1355: 3 
1. with those who I. .... .2266:10 


less at thine own things 1. 1268: 6 
let people I. as long as I’m 


νᾶ. . ...... 13ς51:13 
let them I. that win ...... 1383: 4 
loud |. that speaks vacant 

bottle ....... .13§2: 3 
loud 1. that spoke vacant 

MING so say Cara eee es 1352: 4 
low, gurgling 1. ......... 1354: 6 
make a dog l. ............ Oir1:2 


make ’em I., make ‘em cry 2654: 5 
ἘΠ pire 1, laugher 


more reason to 1. than cry 1357: 
must Il. when merry .. ...36t: 
nobony has ever heard me 
ΨΌΕΥΟΥ τῖς4: 

δ ΗΕ more silly than I. 1352: 
nothing more un ming 

than to . 
price of a 1. too high . 
raise l. against one .... .13 
short I. like closing padlock i 7 
some |, while others 

mourmm . . ...... 421: 2 
they'll never Ἵ younger 1.355:10 
thousand taels ποῦ pur- 


chase I. 2 2. ww... eee 13S3: 1 
"tis a good thing to 1. 1362: 2 
to 1. a thing off 1355 118 


to |. is proper to a man 13:7: 4 
to 1. out of countenance . .1352: 


to 1. out of doors ....... 1382: 6 
we must I. before we are 

happy ... «5... see: 1354: 8 
when others 1., I am not 

glad ..1387° 9 
woe unto you that 1. now 13s6:12 
you |. with yourself. .13st:r4 
Laughed: day lost on which 

one has noth. 15 1112 
1. at better than sneered 

at : . 1λτ4:12 
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Laughed, continued 


1. fit to kill, split ...... 
1 out of court ........ 54: 
Ἰ. to scorn .... 2. ...00.. 1354: § 


men have always Ἰ. in same 

way . 2351: 6 
not 1. at that laughs at self 138K: 4 
rather be hated than 1. at 1351:13 


she |. herself lame ..... 1382: 1 
she 1. with her lips .. .1353: 6 
what viler than to be ἢ. at 1351:13 
Laughing: break sides with 
1382: 1 
I could not help 1. 1384: 1 
a crime to theologians . 1354: 4 
l. is feeling good all over 1351: 9 
1. long life doth bring ...... 34:10 
l. with one eye ......ὕ.Ψ 1356: 6 
make one die of I. ...... 1312: Δ 
I aughing-stock: made a I. 1354:13 
Laughs: δὲ]. best who |. last 1356: 1 
he I. best whose laugh lasts 1356: 1 
he that I. alone fool .1354: 7 
he who ἴ., lasts . . gga: 8 
1. and weeps, with a breath 1357: 7 
1. ill that 1. self to death 1352: 1 
once a year I. Apollo .. 78: 2 
who I. last 1. longest ...... 1386: 1 
Laughter .............. 351 
as crackling of thorns, I. of 
fool ...... 1382: 4 
audible 1. ill-bred .1384: 9 
horn with the gift of 1. 1358: 2 
by 1. decipher the man ... 1351: 1 
case dismissed with 1. 13584: 
deep |. leads to tears . 1336: ὲ 
everything causes |. or 
tears 1357: 6 
cree in 1. heart sorrowful 1387: 2 
es in flood with 1. 13§2: 1 
1 omeric t. 1353: 5 
I am stabbed with 1 1352: 1 
I said of J., it is mad . 1352: 3 
ill-timed 1. dangerous ....1354: 9 
‘aughing with sardonic 1. 2145:10 
I. and levity lead to lewd- 
ness 1351: 7 
l. and tears out of same pot 1357: 4 
1. and tears turn same 
wheels 1357: 6 
l. holding both his sides. 3352: 8 
l. is hiccup of a fool .. 1392: 4 
1. means sympathy . 1351:Τ1| 
l. of men, contentment of 
oe 1356: 2 
i of the hearth . ae Boo: 4 
l. of the nut, cracked . 1356: 3 
or mourning comes as 
God ordains 8357: 8 
Ἰ. unquenchable = arose 
among the gods... 1353: ς 
man distinguished by I. 1351: 6 
men of worth not over- 
powered hy |. 1383: § 
mocking !. of hell 1354: 6 
multitudinous ἢ. of the sea 2047: 6 


no halfway-house between 
l. and tears ? 


1357: 3 
no |. si ἐος tears 1156: 4 
sardonic |. 1333: 7 
where is 1. that shook 
rafter 1351: 8 
Launcelot and I are out 1924:10 
Launch the curse of Rome 473: 9 
Laundress washes own 
smock first 2456: 1 


Laura: grave where ἴ,. lay 21:07:10 
if L. had been Petrarch’s 


wife 2600: 9 
Laurea: concedat 1. lin O3itt 
Laurel: carry aprig of 1. 186: 4 
1. ceaseth not to be green 2369: 4 
Laurels yield to eloquence . 93:11 
Laurence eet wanes ee .2140: 9 


AUS in : ἐν. 426: 9 
watory: live en 1, filth . 3890: 7 
3 ender: laid up in 1. Ἢ 47:11} 
avishoess is not generosity nt 3 
aw 


eopoeeee 


abundance of I. breaks no t. 1262: 9' 
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Law, continued 
agree, for |. is costly 
oer cuens makes 1. 

1 things by 1. 
anger forgets the 1. . .... 
another |. in my members 
be not hasty to gotol. . 
better where nothing 1. 

than where alll... 
bidding !. make curtsey to 

their will .......... 
common good is supreme I. 
crowner's quest 1}. 
flagrant violation of 1. 
glorious uncertainty of 1. 
go to |. for barley straw 
go to ἴ., hold wolf by ears 
go to |., kindle a fire . 

good needs fear no I. 
Falifax | 
hard cases make bad 1. 
hazardous to go to |. 
he that keepeth I., happy 
he that loves 1. will get his 


- ee ese 


he who has broken no 1. 
need not tremble 

I delight in the !. of God 

I will have the |. of you 

ignorance of I. excuses no 
one 

in hundred pounds of I. not 
pennyworth of love 

in 1., what plea so tainted 

is the 1. of our side... 

seep l. as apple of eye .. 

1. and the prophets 
, bue words and paper 

i "cannot persuade where it 
cannot punish ; 

1., crystallization of habit 

L., despot of mankin« 

1. does not concern itself 
with trifles 

ῖ, for rich and poor not 
the same 

1. forbids rich as well as 


peer to sleep under 
ridges. τ : 


» KO into as pig. 

governs man, reason 1. 
groweth of sin 

has bread and hutter in it 
hath not been dead . 

is a ass : 
is a bottomless pit 
is a form of order 
is a jealous mistress 
is a lick-penny 
is a shrewd pickpurse 
is blind 

is «πόδα as man befriend. 
er ΤΩΝ dag 

is king of all 

is laid down to 

is really a humbug 

is weakened when judge 
tener 

1. is whatever is boldly aa- 

serted 
L., length of 
Ι., Migs 


L., lord “of all 

1., made for the lawlesa 

Ι. y he hired εν 

1. ata have its course . 

1. not always honorable 

1. not same at morning and 
night 

1. me is merely I. 

1, of arms 

l. of God 2 ........ 

Ἰ, of human society 

[, of Lydford 

1. of 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Ι. 
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edes and Persians 
of nations : 
of mature , ......... 
of reason 
of the jungle ...... 
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Law, continued 

1. permits what honor for- 
bids . ον 196g:10 

ὦ, result of human wisdom 1363: καὶ 

to be taught by enemy 685: I 

to do what I will with my 


1. 
1. 
Ἰ. 
: today is none tomorrow 1358: 
1. 


OW 5-8 od! SRS 1834: 4 
2 
unto himeelf . 1368: 4 
will admit of no rival i a68: 9 
1. will never make men free 1366:10 
least of servitudes is to I. 1366:13 
letter of the 1 1365: 7 
love knows nol. 1473: 2-1474: 1 
little money, little hoo... .. 1372: 6 
Lydford 1. ........... 1368: 3 
lynch 1. 1368: 5 
make a fence round the 1. 1910712 
man who does no wrong 
needs πο]. ... 1261: 2 
martial 1. 1468: 6 
men never wise but return- 
ing from 1 .1367: 2 
moral I. . 1623:10 
more 1., the less justice ..1290:10 
μόν knows no lI. 
1667 :9 -1668; 2 
net of 1. is spread 80 wide 1358: 4 
nice, sharp quillets of I. 13745158 
no fee, no | 1372: 6 
no 1. convenient for every 
one 1162:}12 
no man is , above the 1. 1363: 8 
nothing is 1. that is not rea- 
son τ13το:τῖ 
hey |. you yourself made 1364: Δ 
f well-deserving pillar 1372: 9 
one |. for lion and ox 1389: 3 
one 1. for rich, one for poor t3ghg: 4 
one suit of |. breeds twenty 1361: 1 
only rogues feel restraint 
of I. 1151: 2 
our city’s sovereign, 1... 1363:tt 
reign of 1. 1389: 9 
rich men rule the L. τῳ: 4 
rigor of the I. 1365:14 
yale of government ts I. LOLS: ἃ 
shew me the man, I'll shew 
you the I. t36r: 2 
Stopford I. 1369: 1 
sumptuary ἴ. ιλύφ: 1 
take I. into one’s own hands 1488: 3 
unalterable 1... unalterable 
fool 1358: 2 
universal |. birth, death S24: 4 
unwritten 1. 1363: 8 
where |. ends, tyranny be- 
gins 2404: τ 
where no I. no bread 136t: 4 
who breaks no |, subject 
to no king 1go4q: 2 
windy side o’ the 1. 1360; 6 
world’s |. is not thy friend 1366: ς 
Law-maker must not be ].: 
breaker 1364: 2 
Lawful: anything J. which 
is delightful 1361 :80 
lost by what is J. 1361: 9 
many things I., not expedi- 
ent : 1365:10 
she made what pleased her 
Ι. 1360: 6 
what ta I. has no charm 1893: 9 
Lawless as town bull a$$: 2 
Lawn: sell 1. before he can 
i 2070. 1 
Laws: allt. are useless 1360: R 
all things obey fixed 1. 1362513 
any |. which men do not 
make for themselves 
laughable — 1360518 
atrocity of 1, prevents exe- 
cution ee kG) 
bad |. worst tyranny 8364: 3 
best interpreter of the I, ..1371:10 
best |. produced from 
crimes ..33966:0 
best to keep established 1, 1366: ὃ 
blue 1. of Connecticut 1368: : 
Draconian | “ὌΝ .1267: 6 
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Laws, continued Lawsuit: difference of opin- Laziness trav 
execution of 1. important 1362: 4 ion makes 1. .... bea 17193 4 that ears ie 2141: 6 
good 1. begot by bad actions 1 366:11 1, to win cat, lose cow ....1360: 2 to shun work indicates 1. ee 7 
good |. come from lewd one |. leads to another ....1361: 1 | Lazy are not fed on honey 2140: 7 
lives .. ww cee eee .1366:41 who has J. gu to judge ....1890: 9 : as LLudlum’s dog ..... 2141: 8 
good men must not obey 1. win 1., lose money ..... 1360: 2 . folk take most pains ..2140:10 
too well ....... 0 ..... 1367: 1 Lawsuits: important to pre- 7 Laurence .... 2140: 
good men want nol. . 1361: 5 vent I. ...41360: 2 l. use a long thread .... 2140: g 
greater number of |., great- 1, consume time, money ..1360: 2 you are long as you are !. 2141: 9 
er number of thieves 1162:10 1. like winter nights ....1360: 2 | Lazy-bones did not like 2141: 2 
he who holds no |. in awe misery companion of 1. ..1360: 2 | Lead: kindness to 1. the : 
must perish .......... 13589: 6 | Lawyer ............. ...1370 sober . ..... 1373 
how little 1. can cure ....1362: 5 | between J. and trustee ...575:18 | I. theway 0... {Ὅν νυ τινες 1373: i 
in making 1., severity ...1365:11 first excellence of J., tautol- many that 1, none that — 
just I. no restraint on free- ogy 1372:10 follow eee eae 1373:12 
dom of good .......... 1363: 2 from your 1. keep not truth 593:10 neither |. nor drive ...... 1373:11 
1. adapted to bad men es 3 go not to |. with every to take the 1. .......... 137 : 
1, are above the prince ....1886: ς ΤΕ wate 1s9:10 | when we think we 1, we. ne 
1. are like spiders’ webs ..1358: 4 good have no need of 1. ..1372: 2 most are led .. 1373: 
Ἰ. are made to be broken ..1367: 1 good |., evil neighbor . .1370: 6 where ye 1., there J am nile 
1. are slaves of custom . 1365: 1 good 1, must be great liar 1374:13 | Leader .............. 1372 
1. are with us . 1366: 4 hearse horse snickers haul- deeds of 1. tell against him 1373:11 
1. catch flies, but let hornets ing 1. away . .1372: § | follow your 1. ..... - 11373: 6 
gO free . .1358: 4 hide nothing Sita thy 1. 593:10 good |]. makes a good com- 
1. do not persuade because I'm a l., death on words 615: 1 pany 1373: 6 
they threaten νον 1365533 king cannot make al. ...94§: 1 he was I. of leaders... 1373: 
1. first made hy Ceres ....1363:10 J]. and honest man, wonder 1370:11 1, animal like the rest... . 1373: A 
1. go as kings please ....1299: 2 1. must be well greased ..1372: 8 | our 1. was despair ...... S64: : 
Ἰ. grind the poor ..... 1164: 4 Ἷ. never dies a Leggar ...1372:14 reason makes the 1.0 ..... 1373291 
l. grow with litigation ....1370: 1 | 1. never gues to 1. 1372: safe with me as your 1. Πα 378: 6 
Ἰ. have a nose of wax ....1364: 4 Ἰ. never heard of Littleton 1371: woe to age that has lost 1. 1373: 4 
lL. lean on one another ....1359: 5 l., only man whose igno- Jeaders: blind 1. of blind 198:11 
Ἰ. made to curb stronger ..1363: 7 rance of law is not pun- Leads: foremost 1. the herd 1373: 3 
Ἰ. made to take care of ras- ished... . 1371: 6 he 1. himself tees s 6 Ζ2τἰ:ς 
cals. . 4. 1363: 7 1.’s opinion worth nothing Oat isos ceeees cakes 1374. 
Ἰ. manufacture criminals . .1366:12 unless paid for . . 1372: 8 | as aspen |. she gan to quake 788:11 
]. need a law to correct no cause su bad but 1. de- green 1. of days was come 1374: 5 
them ἐν a 9388: 5 fends it .  .1372: 4 | his |. shall not wither ,. 26: 5 
1. silent in midst of arms 159; 7 | no good 1. ever goes to law 1372:11 | 1. that yesterday was green 207:14 
l. of a state change . . 1358: 2 no |. who cannot take two no 1. moves but Soe wills ‘ 
1. of no force against armed sides . .13722 3 it . . ...978:t2 
men .1389: 7 no Ll. without feols can live 2624: δ sear, the yellow l. .. 4811}: 
Ι. should have authority no opening 1.’s mouth with- take 1. out of their book "1354: 3 
over men ; .1363: 8 out fee . 1372: 6 turn down al. .......... 1374: 4 
1. superior are to kings” . 1363: 8 old physician, young I. . 1371: 2 turn over new l. ...... 74: 1 
1. take authority from cus- own 1, has fool for chent 1370: 8 under rough 1., lovely fruit 82: 3 
tom as 1363: s | Philadelphial... _ 1373: 2 | we all do fade as al... .1409: 6 
1. of gods and men ον 1367: 7 | shifting side, as 1. knows Leak: small 1, will sink ship 1443: 6 
l. af Medes and Persians 1367: ἃ how. Ε . 1372: 3} work pump with I. unmend- 
]. sleep, but never die .1370: 3 | Lawyers: class 1. as mon- ὁ ee ee 2458: 43 
1. too gentle seldom obeyed 1361: 4 “οἴ. 2 o> Hind aces 1371:11 | Lean as rake, herring 1374: 6-8 
1. transmitted like disease 1361: 7 clergymen marry, |. un- l. he waxed, anddry .... 1374: 7 
1. undo us 1361: 9 marry... «νον, 1371: 6 snap short makes vou I. 1374210 
1, useful to those who pos- devil makes | pie of 1.’ while fat becomes 1., 1. dies 765 :18 
ka a ,... 1365: 9 tongues 1370:10 | Leaning does not weaken if 
more corrupt ‘the state, doctors purge body, I. purse 1370: 4 ON 5εἶξᾷ...... Ae heES 2069: 3 
more numerous the I. . .1362:10 fair and softly, as 1. go to OAD 2552s ce ρον eons 137 : 
more |, more offenders . .1362:10 heaven... ..e.5eee 1372: § | draw back that you may 1. 
necessity makes}. ........ 1366:14 | few 1. die well) ......... 1370: § the better ...... ..... 1452:12 
new lords, new 1... .... 1299: 2 fools make l. rich .. ...1371: 4 l. an inch from a slut ....1375: 1 
nol. can make idle industri- houses of 1. built on heads Lat @eemist:  χοτ νν ἱδυ 1374:12 
ΤΠ ΡΊΞΕ 1360: 8 of fools . .......... 1371: 4 loin the dark .. . ....... 1374i14 
no J. so plain but wit may law-mongering I. πον ἀ872: 4 | 1. like cock at blackberry 1283: 1 
gloss .. .1360:t0 | 1. always die in shoes ... 1371: 3 | look before youl... ...... 14S2:11 
no power ie above the I. 1363: 8 | 1. best when young ... 894: 7 | look where to light before 
observe |. of place where 1. can twist words with ease 1371: 3 youl =. ow... 145311 
you live .... 2005: 4 | J. cannot do business to- ready to 1. over nine hedges 1378: 2 
of evil manners spring good gether ........  -.5-; 1371: 8 | take the perilous 1. ...... 1374513 
peat 1366301 1. earn bread in sweat of Leaps before he looks ....1353: 2 
of what avail are empty |. 1362: 3 browbeating . ..... .1371: 7 | Learn: always safetol. . ..2285: 6 
people have nothing to do 1, eat oysters, leave shells 1371:12 | easy to 1, hard to master 1377: 9 
with |. but obey .. 2.19683 Ἰ. get man into trouble ..1371: 3 glad to 1. in order to teach 1377:10 
public approbation makes I. 1361: i 1. i the devil and all 1372: 1 | goin’ through so much to J. 
eo many countries, 80 many : ade men with burdens 1371:14 80 little .........000. 2480: 2 
eat 4332 5 rejected counsel of God 1371:14 | in seed time, h ....... we THOS: 9 
eo many 1., 90 many ‘sins tg6atz0 let's 3 ial all the 1... 6... 1372: 7 | |. and forget ............ 1375: 6 
they that make |. must keep man between 1., fish be- Ἰ. even from anenemy ... 2§31:12 
or 1364: ἃ tween cats ........... 1371: § | 1. from the learned ..... 1375: 8 
things have 1. as well as more |. hatched than per- 1. not and know not. 1376:10 
MGM ......{.{.{0Ὸ . 1362313 fected ......-....64., 337%: 1 1. not in school but in life 1378: 1 
those who fear men like 1. 1366:13 | most good 1. live well... .1372:14 | 1. to untearn eae are 1375: § 
to destroy I. robs oneself of robes of 1. lined with ob- 1. young, 1. fair ........1379: 7 
support. ...........- 3368: 4 stinacy of clients. ... .1372:12 1 live rei aeons peat 147 21 
unnecessary Ἰ. traps for shyster I., turkey -buzzards 1373: 1 | missing, one doth 1. ......2375:14 
1363: 9 some I. are like necessity -.8g7t: 1 never too late to lL. ...... 1378: 6 
when cen he heat, 1. are si- tongues of 1. devil's pie ..1g370:10 never too old tol. ........ ae 6 
lent . 1859: 7 woe unto you also. ye 1. 1370314 we can only |. from betters "2: : 8 
worse people worse I. ᾿αβόδιιο | Lay: unpremeditated 1... 181g:1a | we ἢ. for the lecture-room : 
wrong }. make short gov- Lazarus: beggar named L. 465:10 | we I. from our fathers ..1375: 4 


ermnance ἐόν: L. in Abraham's bosom .. .424:|64 ! what we first 1. we best ken 1379: 7 
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wes eee 


Learned: be not peau be- 


cause |. 1377: 
day οὗ]. longer than life of 
ignorant . £377: 


Il. and authentic fellows . nt 
l. are cisterns of knowledge 1377: 


l. are now wise 2536: 
l. has riches in himself . 1812: 
1, idler who kills time = 1378: 
Ἰ. in many errors 707: 


lL not 1. ἐπ everything . 1377: 
Ι. nothing, forgotten nothing 409: 
Ι. understand theory of art 97: 


oe δ μῶν MANNA WY 


1. without practice, hee 
without honey 1377: 
nobody is born I. ..... age 13 
Learning ........... oo 1875 
abandon 1. and be free 1276:τ|ι 


ἀσαηῖσο l. even from cows 1323: 3 
he 1. of some good thing ι1276:12 
common sense better than ἃ. 1378: 4 
end of 1. is character 1376514 
ever I.. never finding truth 1379: 3 
fond of 1.. near to wil- 

edge 1378 :32 
ieee all Ἢ begin to know 1379: 3 
grow old 1. "something new 1378: 


house spent, |. excellent 1476: Ἢ 
I am still 1. 1378: 6 
in ἴ. let a nymph delight 78:11 
keep 1. 1378: 6 


1. and wisdom never lost 137S:14 


better than house 1376: 1 

. by heart- burning 726: 7 

. by study must be won 1376:13 
1375 


. does not make a scholar 1376: 
. easier by ears than eyes 1376: § 


1. 
! 
᾿ 
"ὲ cohweb of the brain 
] 
Ἰ. ever 
1378: 6 


in freshness of 
youth 


1. in il] man, good wine in 
musty hottle 1376: 3 
. in some hands a sceptre 1376: 3 
. is a jewel ....... 1269: 9 
. 18 a treasure ....... .1377: ς 
. is above arms ....... 91:11" 
. is but an adjunct . 1378: 3 
12754:1τ8 


. is heavy, yet weighs not 1375:14 
. is life of commonwealth 1377: 


1 

1 

| 

] 

Ι 

᾿ is eye of the mind 

! 4 

᾿ is like τον ἡ ΠΗ͂ upstream 1376: 7 
7 

Ι 


. is nothing but words 1378: 
, is perception of differ- 

ences 2537: 3 
L is worthless without 

mothe r-wit 1378: 4 
1. learns but doubt 1322: 7 
I. makes good man hetter 1376: 4 


1. makes man company for 
self 1377: 
lL. more easily stamped out 1379: 
L., pleasant fruit from bitter 
root 
|. teaches more in one year 
1. to the studious 
1. vain without intelligence 
1, weapon against Satan 
1. without experience 
L. without nature imperfect 1662: 7 
L without thought useless 1375:14 
little 1. is a dangerous thing 1377: 1 
love of knowing without 


me 


1375: 
1377: 
1975: 
1378: 
2492:10 
3376: ς 


awn Qr 


e of 1. 6378212 
lovers of 1., lovers of 
rhetoric £379: 6 
luxury of 1, and of teach- 
ing... .... a8: 1 
mad with too msich 1. 1377: 3 


more |. than knowledge in 


world 1376: 3 
most |. of no great use .1376: 1 
much 1., much sorrow 1376:11 
no concurrence ween 

and wisdom ..4328: 1 
no |. without beating .3376:13 
no mind fertile without 1. 1375:15 
no royal road tol. ..... 1279: 4 
oo " immoral! ..3376: § 
perish through vain 1. 1379: 2 

phorescence of 1. ..... 1276: ὃ 


Learning, continued 


swallow 1. in the morning 1375:10 
to δ. and law no greater foe 1220:1a 
wear your 1}. like your 

watch .. .137§:10 
with L., other gifts ‘nothing 1377: 4 
without 1., life image o 

death ον 137ς: 3 
witty men without 1. 144037 
woman’s I. 2578: 1 
Learns: longer one lives, 

more he 1. 1378 


who 1. by finding out 
Learnt: soon I., soon forgot- 
ten : 
Least: does most, does 1. 
ORC NOl oo sieg eee 
as good as ever trod neat’s 1. 994:10 
cut broad thongs of others’ 


rae 132790:11 
cut thongs according to 1. 373: 4 
first currency was of 1. ..1379:11 
1. and pranelta ᾿ς 1379:10 
liberal with another’s Ἵ. .1379:81 
nothing in world like 1. .1379:! 
raw |. will stretch 1379: 
Leathernecks have landed .1528: 3 
πᾶνε: French 1. . 1380: 2 
lL is light. 1380: 1 
Leave-taking: dainty of J. 1380: 2 
Leaven leaveneth whole 
ump 1240: 3 
Leaves: afraid of 1., keep 
from wood 784: 9 
l. wagged with little ‘wind 1193: 9 
only 1. falling now 1036: & 
they sewed fig |. together 797: ἃ 
yellow 1. or none or few aRiit 
Leaving worse than eating 2457: 7 
Leavings: better king’s }. 300: 2 
wait for 1. 320: ἃ 
Lebanon: cedar that is in L. 2309: 4 
Leben: ernst ist das L. 1407: 8 
Leberide caecior 200: ς 
Lechery, knife that scrapes 
bones 2623: 3 


1. one of seven deadly sins 21: 
Part young limbs and I. 
Lecto: erit in I. 


"ΤΙ 
38:12 
fortissimus 143: 3 


Lectulo: Iiheron L jncundins 11.21:10 
Lectulum: in tenebris stravi 
: 1926:11 
Lectulus: consolabitur me I. 
meus $41: 9 
Lecture: curtain J. 1380: 3 
Lectures: women's ἴ. de- 
mand courtesy 2574: 2 
Led: more easily f. than 
driven 1373:01 
l.eda doted on a swan 1473: 6 
LOGON ....... Fi es 1380 
beware of 1. without experi: 
ence 693: 7 
empty J. sucks sore 1380: ς 
good 1. that can cure self so9: 5 
1. both salves and scarifies 1298: 1 
not skillful 1. whe mumbles s97: 7 
one learned |. worth multi. 
tude : §9S: 7 
skillful t. better far .. 895: 7 
stick to it like a 1. 1389: 4 
turn myself into 1. 1389; ς 
unwrye wound to your 1. 593:10 
Leeches kill with license 00: 2 
Leek: bid me eat my t 463: 7 
not worth a 1. 2644: 7 
Leeks: eat 1. in March 1193: 9 
1101: 9 


Ae purgeth the blood 
eg 
about him thy |. was laid 1383: 


3 
bang your |. against rock 2126: 9 
better I. before 1382: 6 
break her |. above knee 124: 7 
broken 1. not healed by 
stocking , eee 1381: 5 
give oneal. up ...... 4381: 6 
sane al., groin ...... 1129:}18 
he advances one I. 1234: 4 
T see which 1. el re ime 
of ..... .. . B6asss 


LEISURE 


Leg, continued 
1. over |. dog went to Dover 1780:10 


let us 1. it a little .. 1182: 9 
lift an unlawfu’ 1. upon her 1383: 3 
not a I. to stand on 1382: 
one 1. shorter than other 1382: 5 
put best I. forward 862:14 
Shake al... 6. wwe 1381: 2 
shake a loose 1. . 1181: Δ 
stay at home if 1. broke ..2586: 2 
stretch not 1. peyone sheet 1381:10 
to make a 1. ΟΕ 1382: 1 
to pull one’s 1. 138a: 4 
wooden 1. hetter than no 1. 3181: 9 
Leg-bail: they took 1. 1381: 7 
Leg-pull of my youth 1382: 4 
Νὰ ati complete 1. in- 
yustice 2 ‘eas 2244" 1290:10 
kills us 1361: 9 
teen vir mentiendum 56: 3 
TL.egem: petere 1. quam tu- 
Hsti .1364: 2 
qui custodit 1, beatus est 1365: 3 
ges: bonae lex malis 
moribus 1366:11 
dormiunt I., nunquam mori- 
untur 1370: 3 
l. mori serviunt 1366: 1 
silent 1. inter arma 1389 
Legred: one I. never stum- 
ble τ181: 4 
Lerging it off hot foot 1232: 9 
Legibus omnia parent 1362513 
Legion: my name is IL. 165 4:14 
Legions: ill arguing with 1. go:17 
Legisperitis: vae nobis, ἢ. 1371214 
Legs: hakers’ 1. never 
straight 116: 3 
can't go faster than . 1181: 2 
could scarcely keep their 1. 138s: 5 
cross |. with 1§33: 2 
four bare |. ina bed 1.11: ἃ 
full Jong were his |. 13X11: 3 
I take me to ny 1. 1132: 9 
laid his 1. on his neck 1382: 9 
lof lame are not equal ᾶςι; ἃ 
light upon |. like a cat 294: 2 
fong f. and short life 1331: 3 
mounted, put loin motion 1081 3 
my J. are able to carry me 1483: 2 
on his Jast 182: 7 
one pair of 1. worth two 
pair of hands 1383° ὁ 
rin themselves off their 1. 1483: 1 
set him upon his 1 1181: 4 
stretch J. according to 
coverlet r3aRisio 
taste your [., sir .1gR2: 9 
to stand on one’s own 1. 1383: 4 
to stretch one’s 1. ‘ 1383: 7 
trust to his 1. (182: 9 
use fo and have |. LP 2 
walk him off his 1, 2 
we cannot stand without Uf. a s ς 
we must have you find 1. ς 
who hath not courage, let 
him have 1 1381: ἢ 
wooden 1. not inherited 1136: 3 
work 1. and win I. 182: 3 
Lelsure ...........020-- 1383 
at |., as flax groweth 1383: ἢ 


broad margin of 1. beauti- 


ul 
dificult to obtain Ι. 


employ 1. 


mn learning 
employ thy time to gain I. 
he hath no ἢ. who uaeth it 


not 
how haa he I. to be sick 


intellectual 


arises 


from | 


improvement 


keep |. free from rust 
know not how to use I 
, best of peaseasions 


1. 
1. 
1. doe 
l., 
1. 


breeds lust 

civilizer of man 
54 body and soul good 

eaicet of delights 

is time for doing some- 


thing useful 


1983:11 
t383ir1 


1384: ε 


LEMAN 


oe eee 20 = eee 


Leisuve, contiiued 
l., mother of philosophy . 


1383:11 
nourishes the mind 


Ι. 1382: 11 
Ι., op ortunity for action 1384: 9 
L., seductive evil 1385: 10 
l. with dignity 383: 8 
l. without dearning is death 187; 3 

8 


l. without stud y is death . 1384: 
lettered 1, delightful 1383: 


life of 1., life of laziness 

two things ᾿ 1384: 3 
never less at 1. than when 

at |. 1383: 9 
no one has I. to be sick 1384: 6 
not |. that is not used 1384: § 
one day at Ms one day im- 

mortal 1384: 4 
tuke away 1. Cupid’s bow 

broken 1471: 4 
there is luck in 1. 1333:41 
to fll L, civilization T3R3Z 001 
true 1. to improve soul 1384: 9 
what has more 1}. than a 

worm 1384: 8 
wisdom cometh by 1}. 1281:1}} 
Leman: no longer foster, no 

longer 1. 907: 2 
Lemnian fire Stor 
1.. first of all evils min: 
Lemon: in squeezing of al. 2261: : 
twelve miles from a 1. 
Lend: better fe than 1. rte 14 
if you 1., it's lost .1385: 4 
1 and lose 1385: ς 
l., and thou shalt crave  .2036:11 
1. less than thou owest 160:13 
1]. money and lose friend 1385: 3 
Ἰ. never what you need 

most 1384:13 
I, not beyond thy ability 1385: 7 
l. pot, seethe Καὶ] in loof 1384:13 


out of mv lean and ἴον abil- 
ity, PHI. you something 1385: 7 

to 1. friendly, nut to |. duty 1384:10 

tu lose visitor, 1 him money 1384 4:11 

Lendin 1384 

1. ais like throwing away 13%5: 

1 man is begyvar’s brother 1385: 

1. nurses enmity 1385: 
fends: good man 1. 
he that 1., gives 

he that |. to all 
them ez 1. spends 
fenson-hill to Pilson kin 
Lent and fishmongers agree a7it 
marry in L., live ta repent 1544: 
who desires short L. 223: 
Lentil boils axainst its will 982: 
Leonem ex unguibus aesti- 

mare 


Pr ον νειν: 


we 

feo) 

Pal 
“ΓΞἋΙλωω DN Cw WN ἃ 


1435: 2 
unum, sed J. 1434: 7 
Leones: nol irritare 1. 1437: 9 
Leonina societas 1434: 8 
Feopard : can 1. change spots 1673: 6 
in 1. spots not observed 1673: ὁ 
Lepores: duos insequens I. 

neutrum capit 1076: ς 
Leporis vita 1076: 4 


Leporum: medio in fonte 1. 
surgit amari 

Lepus tute es, et quaeris 

Lesbian hehavior 

A daigs bah 

Lesson 


1275: 
1077: 
1496: 
2365: 
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Lessons: good 1. from good 387: 5 

Ἰ. for lecture-room 2212: 4 

Let-a-bhe for let-a-be ...... R64: ς 

f.eti: linque metum |. ......§16: 2 

vive memor ! sog: 8 

[eto ἃ una medicina ..... 141: 9 

Letra con sangre entra ... τοιῖϑ: 4 
Letter ..... Muth τ ρους τ 1485 

do not answer t. in anger 1386: 1 

wood looks ἴ. of recom. 

mendation pos 78: 8 

let 1. expect messenger .1386: 9 

ict 1. stay for the post 1386: 9 

l. and spirit of laws 13968: 7 

1. he longed for never came 1386: 2 

4. killeth, epirit giveth Hfe 1386: 3 


Letter, continued 
l. of the law .......... 1365: 7 
no time to make 1. shorter 1386: 6 
substance of lady’s 1, in 
postscript 
to the 1. 386: 3 
wordy and grandiloquent I. 1386: 6 
Letters are elixir of love (1386: 5 
1. of Bellerophon ........ 1386: 7 
1. open breasts 1386: ς 
man of 1., rich men hate 2651:14 
republic o ΝΡ 
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1059. 3 
with blood 1. enter 1934: 4 
you’ve learned your I. . 72§: 9 
Lettuce: like lips, like 1. 1429:10 


Level: make steep places 1. 728:12 
Lever: give me }., and 1] 

move world 2627: 6 
Leviathan: draw 1. with hook 817: 9 
Levibus curis magna perire 

bona sii, ,.... a. 2374: 2 
Levity: judicious |, .1693: 4 
too much 1. lessens respect 95:11 
Lewd: as |. as geese 1495: 1 
Lewdness grows by degrees 1495: ! 
1. lacketh but occasion 1495: 1 
Lex: de minimis non curat 


OL ec oe 1370: 3 
ita I. scripta ........... 1370: 3 
Ι. τὸ. ai eG ex 1363711 
1. sumptuaria 1369: 3 
1. universa nasci et mori 524: 4 
nulla 1. commoda omnibus 1362:12 
salus populi suprema 1. 1369: 7 
Lexicon: in |. of youth 2663: 7 

|| 8, το cin bce a ea ἀπ axes 1391 
from 1. to believer 1392: 2 
greatest |. 


tells more truth 99: 4 
I love a I. in my heart 1397: I 
it’s a |. you're trying lies 

on 1392: 7 
l., and father of it 1394: 8 
Ἰ.. basis of civilized society 1397: 7 
1. does nut know how to de- 


ceive 1307: ς 
l. is a bravo tow:rds God 1394: 1 
Ἰ. is commonly a coward — 1395: 7 
1. is lavish of oaths 1393: 6 
1. is worse thin a thief 1307: ὁ 
Ἰ. never is believed 1391:10 
1. should have good memory 1395: 6 
l. sooner caught than crip- 


ple 1394: 1 
1. tells hundred truths to 


one hie 2394: 6 
more of al. than Parthians 1392: 7 
no 1 hke an old | 1394: 3 
nothing so pathctic as for- 

getful 1. 1395: 4 
poor man better than 1. 1395" 4 
show me a l.. Pll show 

thief 1397: 6 
splendid I. 1394: 6 
vaunter and 1. all one 208: 6 
wise man blushes at I. 1396: 5 
young -. will be old one 30: 2 
Liars: all men are 1. 1395: § 
Cretans are always 1. 1392: 7 
greatest fools are greatest 

1. 1393: 2 
]. are mean and boastful 1195: 7 
l. end by deceiving selves 1392: 2 


l. we can never trust 1RQ1 310 
lL. wrong themselves most 1392: 4 
when I. speak truth they are 


not believed 13QI:TO 
Liba recuso utque = sacer- 

dotis 2033112 
Libation of freedom quaffed 

in bloc 13874 


Libel: greater truth, greater 


, 1387: 1 
f.ibelli: duplex 1. dos est}  atg: 7 
habent sua fata | .220! § 


Liber: aperit praecordia L. asa2: 1 
1. est inventor vini 633:18 
Ἰ. unlocks heart’s secrets δς24: 1 
nemo I., qui corpori servit 832:t0 
vade salutatem pro me, !. 218: 9 

Liberal and conservative .. 409: 8 
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Liberal, continued 


1. because of frugality ....1387: 8 
1. better than devotee ....1387:10 
1, deviseth 1. things .1387: 5 
l. in speech not in giving .951: 3 
1. soul shall be made fat .1387: 9 
little 1. or conservative ....409: 8 
not enough to be 1. ....320: 7 
Liberale: nihil 1. quod non 

Justus a eS νν. 9 38:10 
Liberality .............. 7 
his 1. knew no bottom 187:1} 


l., giving at the right time 1387: 6 
1. giving not much but 


wisely .1387: 6 
1. of poor man good will 1387: 2 
]. often vanity of giving ..1387: 7 
1. should have banks 1387: 3 
1. should have frugality .1387: 
return 1. for selfishness .1387: 4 


with I. no need of courage 1387:10 
Libertas est animum super 

injuriis =... . .. 7 
1. et anima in dubio ...... 1389: 6 
J. et natale Solum ....... 1390: I 
Ἰ. optima rerum ς 
ubi |.. ibi patria. I 
ubi Spiritus Domini, ibi 1. 1388. I 
Libertatem: populi imperium 

juxta I. 1390: 4 
Libertatis: O nomen dulce 1. 1387:15 
Liberté, comme on t’a jouée 1387 :15 
i egalité, fraternite .. 886: 1 
1. que de crimes dans ton 


nom rr ee 1387:15 
Liberties and lives in dan. 

ger bse oa! ; 1389: 6 
Libertine life not life of 

liberty = ..... 1495: 4 
Liberty ....... ..1387 
crust of bread and. i. 1388: 9 
disease of 1. is catching .1388: 7 
empty praise of |. 1390: 3 
eternal vigilance price of 1. 1388: 3 
fair 1. was all his cry 1390: 2 
from despotism to 1. in 

featherbed 1388: 7 


give me |. or give me death 1387 :124 
Rive up |. to purchase 
safety 1388: 4 
God grants 1. only to those 
who love it 
I must have |. withal 
I would not be king to lose 
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Ἰ. 
lean 1. better than fat slav 

ery .1 388: 
let go 1., hard to get back 1389: 

and licence 1389: 
i. and Union. now and for- 

ever . : $9: 
1. begets licence ee ΕΝ 
L, equality. fraternity .. 886: 
1., foster-child of licence 1389: 
Ἰ., free field and no favor 1390: 
1. given by nature 1390: 
Ἰ. hall, do as you please ιτ380: 
l. is best of all things 1390: 
1 
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1 
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. is in every blow 1390: 
. is plant of rapid growth 1390: 
. is the only true riches 1390: 
. means resnon=:*-lity 


1389: 
more invigorating than 
Tokay . 1389: 
1. must be given to others 1300: 
Ἰ. of conscience goo: 4; 1388: 
ἢ of the press r8rg:11-1876: 
Ι. 
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or death 138s: i2 
plucks justice by the nase 1283: * 
right to do everything 
laws permit 1389: 
Ἰ. rises superior to injury i a8: 7 
1. to do each as he pleases 1389: 1 
life, t.. pursuit of happi- 


ness 1992513 
make way for I., he cried 1390: 2 
1388: ἃ 


more ἴ. give: more have 
much " rings men to gal- 
1388: 4 


ow 
no |. except 1. to behave ..1389: 1 
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Liberty, continued 
no I. wit security ....1390: 7 
O 1., how many crimes are 


committed in thy name 1387:15 
O sweet name of |. ...... 1387:15 
hd of ᾿ Ras ability to pre- 


ΟΝ τ ΟΝ ταὶ 1188: 3 

nvoclaiin ἣ throughout the 
BNE sia eee ees 1388: 8 

sea “οἱ . never without 
beast Ne yids εν ἀπ 1388: 7 


sedaee *. apt to be saucy 1858: 9 
supremacy of people tends 


secede eek eee elute 13 4 

take thieves’ 1. .......... 13 a 
to make 1. secure guard en- 

emy from oppression ..1389: 2 

to take al. .... ....... 1387:13 


too ane ας 1. ‘corrupts ane 1388: 3 
tree of 1. watered by blood 
of tyrants 
where I oe there is my 
edhe haat Adeatitt 3 Rides 1390: 1 
where | | “alien, no speak- : 
τότ νον teine tan aehd 1389: 4 
where, array of Lord, there Sa 
i Serato wie otra Corie ον τὴν 1388: 1 
Libet: mae uti L, sed uti 
leet: τ oveeareucsonws g8a: 6 
Libido aa sub vultu 
domat ............... 2444:123 
Ἰ. est quod levitas sapit 2444:13 
Libraries: meek men in I. 1390:15 
richest minds need not 1. 1390:12 
CIDPOPY oss ieisis c65 eee 1390 
few good 


1390:22 
1., medicine for the mind 1390216 
1., sanitorium for the soul 1390 :16 
{. shows vanity of hopes . 1390:13 
1., soul’s bunal-ground .1390:11 
my 1. was dukedom enough 1390:14 
to have L. is not learning 1390:14 
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Libro: in 1. exara illud ... at7:32 
Libros: faciendi plures. 1. 
nulls finis .. 217: 4 


Librum scribat qui ju ! licat . 2:8: 1 
Lice are pearls of poverty 18458: 4 
I. do not bite Ae Ala men 1239: 3 
l. too many to itc $31:14 
nits will be I. 1458: 8 
te το as if dead 1. dropped 


2142: 9 
you see the 1. on another .. 7882 4 
Licence: liberty and |. ... 1389: 5 
1. the mean, cry liberty 1389: ὗ 
poets’ |. 1823: 
Licentia: magna gladiorum 
est 2264: ; 
Licet: non uti libet, sed 1. “8: 
ΟΝ iwi cee tee’ 1394 
if you can’t |. ‘em, jine "em 1829: 6 
1. ἃ rustic’s clogs rae. ch «4Ἅ212}8: ἱ 
1. into shape ........... 129: 
1, spittle © wee, 1391: 2 
J. with rough side of καρ 129:1 
to L one’s self whole .13918: 6 
to l. shoe . i... 1391: 3 
to |. the sroune νόον 01: 3 
Lickety-cut; 1.-Ὅ01|} .......2398: § 
Lickpenny : London | ....1447:τ| 
Licks: put in one’s best 1. 1391: 4 
Lickspittles © ........... 1391: 2 
Lid: *tion’t lift 1. too soon .. 34: 6 
Ἰ. ἰδοῦ ..... So eke 1895: 2 
1. to match the kettle ....1 a7: 6 
1. worthy of the kettle .... 49: 2 
Φ eoeeeenwenvreneeert eee eee 
any . believed if big 
enough ......... ..1395: 8 
art to apparel a f. well . 1393: ' 
better be lied about than 1. 1396: 5 


better to ἢ. than be un- Ξ 
sappy . 1292: 
cleverest 1. lasts only week ι294:12 
delight in no ἴ, whatso- 


ere eee seewe 


OVER cc peek eta: 1392: 4 
dumb man cannot |, ...... 1393:10 
father, I cannot tell al. .. 1291: 9 

good I. ever pleasing ....1393: ! 


Liedlein: neve L. cingt man. 


swift, but truth overtakes 2395: 
that sinks in does hurt 1392: 


travels round the world 2395: 


Lie, continued 
he could not tefl a 1. ....2456:13 
he that will 1, will steal » 33972 6 
how can that which is true 
come fromal. ....,.. 23942 7 
if it be 1., you had it cheap 1307: 2 
if 1. veo choke, that one 
diate Ee RE 1396: Σὲ 
if 1. warned you, you'd be 
OAD - 50556 ok a awe 2 1394: 9 
intention makes the |. ... 13943 7 
it is for slaves to l. . 33 
Ἰ. as fast as dog licks dish τ: 4 
1. as fast as horse trots 1396: 4 
1. but truth in masquerade 2395: 3 
1. cannot live ............ 1393: 9 
1. for benefit of the state . is 3 
1. for me, I'll swear for you 1394: 9 
Ἰ. grows in size .......... 1394:13 
1. he will not utter ...... 1391: 9 
Ἰ. in soul is true 1. ...... 1392: I 
1. is foul blot in man ....1396: § 
L is handle that fits all ..1394: § 
1. like a lapwing ........ 1396: 4 
1. like a trooper ........ 1396: 4 
L. like an almanac-maker 1396: 4 
1. like ten epitaphs ........ 704: 7 
1. made out of whole stuff ..1393: § 
1. makes blister on tongue 1394:11 
L only thing ever came back 
from grave .. 1397: 4 
1., rudeness of dishonest 
men ........ 397: 5 
l. simply for sake of | ing sabe 14 
L, some filth will stic 397: 7 
᾿ “stands on one leg 2398:10 
1. 
1. 
lL. 


which is half a truth 


takes man of sense to L. 
well 2394: 
tell ἃ 1. and find the truth 2394: 
tell a I. and stick te it 1207: 
tell 1. to save credit 1394:1 
teller of malicious | suffer- 
er 
that’s a l., and a loud one 1393: 
that’s a 1. lta "3 witness 1292: 
“they sa aay ee 30” alf a}. 201 
this whisking ὌΝ 
to give the 1. 
. for the whetstone 
to 1. in one’s threat . 1396: 
to |. is permitted to poets : 
to 1. under a mistake 1396: 
trust in I., perish in truth 2395: 
use not to L, unhonest 2396: 
well intentioned |. better 2306: 
well nigh saves many al. 53: 
white 1. and black 1. .. 
who ce speak well can I. 
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blackest  . 2396: 8 

᾿ with a latchet ..... 3393: 4 

1. with a lid on .. . 1393: § 

l. worthy of whetstone .1397: 9 

mixture of |. adds pleasure 1393: 1 

never tella l. . . 8396: ς 

no |. ever grows ol: .1393: 9 

no I. many will not helieve $34: 1 

no |. without some proof 1395: 3 
no worse |. than truth mis- 

understood εν 2395:23 

nothing can need a |. . ..1396: § 

one 1. calls for many ... 1397: 3 

red hot |. best kind ..13932: 1 

sin to ἴ. even on devil 1394: 4 
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Liechschaften far Alter cle: 39: 7 
Lied: I have not 1. willingly 1291: 9 
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I. so much like truth 


gern... 1681; 3 
Lies: ask no questions, I'll 

tell no 1. 5394: 8 

cruelest 1. told in silence ses 6 

for pve seems Bs: oSvacne 1393: 1 

1:88 egg of meat .1206: 4 

a y when holly green 1393: "10 


i foe speaks, always |. 1393: 7 
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Lies, continued 


he shall not prosper who I, 1392: 
his |. are latticed 1, sue ΤῊΣ 1396: 
his 1. shall spit in hie face 1391: 
Jesting ᾿ bring serious sor- 


Ow ἃ 


dada Madi nae Vidas 1267: 4 
1. are thin stuff ........ 1396: 3 
1., damned 1., statistics ‘Boa: 1 
Ἰ. do harm only to tellers 1 4 
L. easily admitted ....... 1888: 4 
1. enough to sink jolly-boat Be 4 
1. have short legs... 1393:11 
1, so simple saints may 
speak them ΦΟὃΟς. ..... 1393: 1 
1. take a deal of killing .. .1397: 4 
1. till none believes him ...160: 9 


long ways, longi. ........ 236 
mouth that |. slays soul . 308: 


my husband 1. to me ..17117 

to stuff full of 1. ........ 1395: 2 
τ ΦΔΡ Ves hoc 5 eee 1394:10 
Liévre: prenez unl. ...... 1075:14 
Liévres: on ne court pas 

geen oe 1076: § 

ἘΝ ere tree 1398 

all a man hath he will give 

for his }. 1404: 3 
American way οὗ. ...... 61: 2 
anything for a quiet 1. 145: 7 
art of |. is avuiding pain 1406: 1 


as large as I., twice as nat- 

ural .1403:10 
as |. runs on, ᾿ road strange 32: 3 
as much as my l. is worth 2639: 6 
balance |.’s account every 

day 141 
bear a charmed I. 1408: 
bexgar’s |. is for a king 148: 
best things in |. are free ue 
between 1. and death, space 141 
brought me back tol. . 140 
business of |. is to enjoy it 1412: 
business of 1, is to go for- 

ward 1406: 1 
but one 1. to lose for. my 

country 1760: 
call a 1. Wapay when run 527: 
care not for own I. 14023:1! 
cat and dog lI. 48: 9; 302: 5 
choose | seated in the mean 1604: ς 
cruel malady one calls 1. 1399: ς 
depart from 1. as from an 


te de 


inn -$399: ἃ 
depart this 1. ἐῶν, §$06:12 
dog’s 1., hunger and ease 618: ᾿ 


each moment of 1. 
toward grave 1420: ἃ 
either tranquil I. or death targ:i0 


step 


end of |. to know I. never 
ends 1406:16 
enjoy thy ἴ., swift it speeds 1414: 1 
enough of 1402: 6 

ae not golden 1. in iron 
403: ὃ 

find * crude and leave it. 
raw .796: 6 

first forty years ‘of I. give 
text 1408: 4 

first part of I. makes ‘last 
part miserable 4a: 1 


for fortunate, 1. is short 1407: 4 
for 1. we need reason or a 


halter 1403: < 
main Oe Secret 1. by boon 

cath 1224510 

gay |. melts away fortune 1894: 7 

gay night | 1408: 6 

going forth is 1. ἐν 418: 4 

good |. is long enough .1410:}4 


good |. is abe only relivion t41t:10 
pee 1. makes a good death 1419:14 
alf 1. hetter than dying 1421: 6 
handful of 1. better than 
bushel of learning  .. . 1488: 9 
handing on 1. like a torch 1930: § 
happy 1. passed without 
Stile. Ὁ oe Ree es 1407: 5 
hard L,, but a healthy o1 0 1416: 4 
he can’t be wrong whose I. 
is right δε 
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Life, continued 
e kills a man who saves 


not his 1. ............ 1405: 2 
e “vee twice ὙΠ finds de- 

ight in pastl. ........ 1 
he spells 1. with an £ ies 4 
her private |. was her affair 1405: 8 
hide 1. well, live well 1710: 6 
his 1. to endure all men 683: 4 
his whole |. an open book 1409: 2 
hope of |. returns with sun 1406: 4 
human I. very like iron 2020: 1 


Pde noe tet ΤΌΣ at a pin’s 


fee . 2646: Δ 
I dreamed that 1. was beauty 649: 2 
I love 1. better than tigs .1411: § 
I wouldn’t give a nut for 

Ae 1. ᾿ 1406:12 
ice ὁ is slippery . ..1404: 1 
ill 1., ill end ppery eee 


in 1. there i is nothing sweet 1419: 5 


in man's |. seven seasons 1407: 6 
in midst of I. we are in 

death ..5§09: 1 
is 1. nectared or poisoned 

potion ...... 1398: 4 
is |. worth living . ..... 1402: 7 
it isn’t ]. that matters ....1409: 1 
it may be 1., but ain’t it 

slow . 1418: 2 
laugh at 1. con t lament 1404: 6 
lay down his 1. for friends 896:10 
lead fast 1. run through I. 1405: 6 
leading a double |. 1210: 2 
leaves of 1. keep falling 1409: 6 
let 1. rise out of death 1417: 4 
Ἰ., a long fall downstairs 1399: 6 
Ἰ. an ill whose only cure is 

death 1399: § 
1. and care are twins 287: 9 
Ἰ. and death are decreed 557: 1 
1. and limb 1405 :13 
l. and misery began ἴο- 

gether : 15 901:1 
1. as leaves on the trees 1409: 
1. begins with a cry 1404: 6 
Ἰ. can teach something too 216: 4 
1. delightful on downward 30: 6 
1. derives value from its 

use 1410:14 
Ἰ. doesn't end, it goes on 1406:10 
l. doth pass, death pon 

come 1421: 2 
Ἰ. everlasting .......... 1224:10 
1. flees away νιν 420! 1 
1. follows upon death ..1418: 6 
Ἰ., frailest of things 1120: 8 
1. furnishes the stage 26a7: 1 
l. hangs on slender thread 1406: 9 
1. has strange bedfellows 1845: 5 
lL. holds more disappoint- 

ment 1408:10 
1. in country, 1 of cabbage 434: Δ 
1. in mussel, tho it be little 1170: 2 
1. ia a battle .. 1401112 
1. is a bird 1407 °7 
1. is a blunder and a shame 1398: 7 
lisa bumper filled by fate 1398: 6 
lisa bundle of little things 1398: 6 
l. is a continual allegory 1401: 1 
1. is a farce 1400: § 
1. is a farce, played by al all 3398: a 
lL. is a fort committe 

my trust 2240: 2 
l. is a funny proposition 1402: 2 
1. is a game of chess ....1401:16 
1. is a game of errors .1g01216 
1. is ἃ game of whist .1401 216 
1. ina gift of God «406: 8 
1. ia ἃ jest, all things show 

it. .¥400: § 
1. is a lesson in humility ..1308: 3 
1. is a lighted window ... 1398: 7 
1. is a loan, not a gift ....1406: 8 
1. is a long headache .1398: 7 
1. is ἃ long journey 1400: 2 
l. is : mixture of grief and 


y . Subd aalea fe 1398: 4 
lisa painted veil ....ψ. BYOUIS 
his a pin... ......1400:12 


Lsfe, continued 
1. is a plaything of fortune 1401: 8 


Ἰ. is a predicament ...... 1398: 7 
l. is a progress from want 

towant.............. 1400:12 
1. 58 ἃ τος .... eee es 1400: 9 
Ἰ. is a series of follies . 1398: 7 
l. is a servitude ........ 1400 :11 
Ἰ. is ἃ shelvy sea ........1400: 3 
l.isashuttle . ......... 1400:10 
lis asleep «©... 1401: 4 
J. is a stage and play ....1398: 2 
1. is a struggle .. ...1399: 7 
1. is a succession of prel- 

udes . 14033 2 
Ι. is a sugared dish-wash 1399: 2 
J. is a tale told by an idiot 1401:14 
Ἰ. is a tragedy ......... 1398: 2 
Ἰ. is a tumble-about ...... 1399: 6 
1. is avariorum ......... 1398: 6 
1. is a voyage ......... 1401: 7 
1. is always imperfect ....1408: 3 
1. is always interesting 1403: 7 
1. is an empty dream .1399: 2 
1. is an incurable disease 1300: ς 
Ἰ. is an isthmus ... 1399: 4 
1. is as tedious as twice-told 

tale rt ee a eee 1401:14 
1. is but ἃ brief visit 1409 :11 
l. is but a day at most . 1q40Qi1t 
Ἰ. is but a flecting joy ...1409: 8 
1. is but a longer childhood 1400: 4 
1. is but a moment in time 1409:11 
I, is but a pilgrimage 1400: 6 
1]. is but a shadow ...... 1401: 3 
1. is but a span. 1409: § 
1. 1s but a stoppage at an 

inn 1399: 3 
]. is but a tillaxe for the 

next . 1401: ς 
1. is but a walking shadow 1401: 3 
1. is but wind 1400311 
1. is coordination of actions 1398: 1 
1. is doing, not making 1398: 1 
1. is dying. death is living 1418: 6 
1. is earnest 1407: 8 
|. is either feast or famine 1398: 7 
Ἰ. 1s even a vapor ..1409: 7 
I. is full of amusement ... 62: 1 
Ἰ. is full of anguish 1404: 6 
Ἰ. is full of traps ....... 1407: 1 
Ἰ. is given for use ...... 1410:14 
lis half spent 6 6Ὸ.......Ψ 1413: ς 
1. is hike a D bubble ee 1402: 3 
1. is like a candle in wind 1410: 5 
1. is like a game of dice 1401:16 
]. is like a mountain 1398: § 
1. is like a pack of cards 1401 :16 
is like a scrambled egg 1398: 7 
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is like a shirt-button 1406 

is like a stroll ον 1402 

is tke a winter’s day ..1400 

is hike an arraw ... 140110 
. is tong if tt is full 1410:14 
. is lung practice of getting 

tired 1398: 7 
1. is made up of contradic- 

tion 1399: 1 
l. is made up of exquisite 

moments 1398: 6 
1. is made up of interrup- 

tions 1398: 6 


. is made up of little things 1445 :10 


1. is made up of marble and 
mud 1403: 8 
Ἰ. is made up of sobs, ‘snif- 
fles . .1g9g8: 4 
. is more amusing than we 
thought — 1404: 4 
. is nearer every ‘day to 
death 1420: 3 


. ia not to be pu 


is neither good nor evil 1401:1}} 


. ia never the same again 2373:11 


is not all beer and skit- 
tles 


. is not given in freehold ope bie : 
. is not measured b 


years 1412: ε 
game 1404: 4 
1408: a 
ἴ4οο: τ 


is not such ἃ ba 


is nothing but toil 
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Life, continued 


1. is of mingled yarn .1398: 4 
1. is one bill after another 1401: 6 
1. is one damned thing 

after another ..... . aor: 6 
1. is one demd horrid grind 1400: 1 
l. is one laugh after an- 

MOUNOT 3. SCO S ne Gi thd 1401: 6 
l. is one parting after an- 

other ee ere yr 1401: 6 
1. is pharmaceutical ...... 1398: 7 
l. is real, 1, is earnest ....1407: 8 
1. is short, art long ...... 97:10 
Ἰ. is short but sweet 1404: 4 
1. is short in itself ...... 1407: 4 
1. is sitting in chair 1398: 7 
l. is sweet... iwi... 1404: 4 
1. is the edge of ocean ...1400: 3 
1. is the gift of God 1419: 5 
1. is thought... 2304: 9 
l. is tillage, death harvest 1421: § 


1. is too damn funny for me 


toexplain ...... . .1398: 
l. is too short for mean 
anxieties ... ....... 1409 


1. is too short to waste ... 
l. is variable . 
1. is what you make it 
l. isn’t just living 
l., its brevity 1409: 3~ 
1. joined to body by single 
ai Ake aed .1053: 
l. levels all men 518: 
I., liberty, pursuit of hap- 
piness ..  ....... 
l. hes not in living 
Ἰ. like to fading flower 
1., long for woe, brief for 
joy 140 
]. makes strange bedfellows ce 
᾿ measured by deed< 539: 
| 


= 
Sy 
° 
a 
On onoo Ὁ 


1410: 


ΔΝ 


τὸ 
a 
ω 

CO dm ὦ 


, much to be endured . .1404: 
. must be lived forward 1406: 
I. nearer every day to death 1417: 
I. never lacks power to dis- 
miss itself 
ho more than to say 


Ow AWN deo 


2239710 


“ONG 8 bc he os 140911 
1. not worth living. sashes 1402: 7 
l. of a itl dae Bie Sh tego ler 1go8: 1 
}. of a hare 1076: 4 
1. of day before yesterday 509; 6 
: of man is short 1409: 4 


. of man on earth a war- 

fare 
1. one long terror 

asses like galloping 
οὔθ... 
Ἰ. pleasant, but death best 
1. plumed with feathers of 
death 
1. protracted, protracted 
woe 

1. reft of honor, crushing 

toil 1404: 
. returns not back again 140 
. Shall go for 1. . 1966: 
. Shouldn’t be all gravy 1402: 
. 850 short, craft so long . 451: 
. speeds with hurried step 1410: 
. &prings from sorrow 1419: 
. that had grown with me 1402: 
. to have sweets must have 


1399: 7 
.1417: 2 


1409: 3 
1420: 6 


546: 3 


ἴ41τὺῪι 


& 


oS et emt Ged geet eet od eed 
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sours 2260: 
1. too smooth if it had no 

rubs 1405: 
l. we praise in acting well 355 :10 
1., we've been long together 1402: 5 
1., well used, long enough r4to:t, 


Gea 


1. whose plot is simple ..141§:10 
little needed to make happy 

Lies A eee oko 1416: 3 
live a busy ho. .......Ψ 1407! ς 
live a 1. without stain ....1g12: 2 
live peaceful 1., long Ll. ..1415: 6 
live the 1. of a hare . 1403: 3 
live your 1., take your hat Ta4at: 1 
living a bridegroom’ sl. ..τ414: 3 
living a flute- player Ι. rang: 
living the l. of Laertes .. 1415: 
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Life, continued 
long |. brings regrets ....1411r: 2 
long 1. hath ae Εον : 
long 1. hath long misery . 
long ᾿ ΠΌΡΟΥ evils ........ 37:10 
} seort made one 
as 8 
longer ὟΣ poms grief .. 2 
love 1. and Gee death ...... 120: § 
man lent, not given to 1. 1406: ς 
mark the end of 1. ...... 427: a 
measure of 1. excellence ..1412: 8 
men employ first of 1. to 
make last miserable . 4 
men never loved |. less ....46: 7 
middle course of 1. best .. 4 
ae Ὁ 1. than increas Oe. 
4 
6 
: 8 
4 
3 
a 


itis  lethed Ἰ. paradise to 
death 
my 1. oa eral: my muse 


lasting 1410: 
next to single 1., married 

op ee ee 2497: 
no better thing than short- 

mess of 1. ............ 1410: 1 
no difference between I. 

and death 
no man can have peaceful 


ee ey 


nobody lowes 1. like old -3orsr 
not 1., but living ill, evil 1403: 6 
not longest L, δαὶ best- 

spent, 
not on your l. .......... 1407: 3 
not the whole of 1. to live 1419711 
nothing in his 1. 

him like leaving it...... $19: 9 
nothing more precious than 


. evil ending .... 
one entrance to l., many 
exits... 
one entrance into L, ‘one. 
.524: 7 
our ἘΠΕ 1. flies ίχει. “1409: 8 
our |. shall pass as a cloud 1709:13 
our one 1. 1s rounded with 
jeep 1450: 7 
parochial 1. not bed of roses 1403: 3 
praise day at night, 1. a 


end i“ lyti(‘“(“#SCiwji te $26: 9 
prefer noble 1. before a 
long ....... .1412: 4 
quiet heart, loving wife, 
Adress 1 enki eiwaae 1410:10 
heey 1. at all ....141ς5: 2 
sa ag? short 1. is 1409: 4 
remate ites l.’s bewildered 
none 141ς:τ| 
ἥἤξβενν }. to have lived -. 1418: 4 
save cacther! s1., add ten 
years toown ....... .1404: 2 
saw |. steadily and saw it 
whole ............... 1402: 8 
seamy side of |. ..... .1408: 6 
seek not the |. of immortals 1603: 4 
shameful 1. is disgraceful 1404: 5 
short |. and a merry ....1414: ς 
short ᾿ sng Se thare 141): 3 
simple), . .,...., 415: 
90 short a 1.. full of care pro 6 


some come, some go; this 


146 06. ot Oe ees 1421: 2 

spent |. best who enjoyed 
most ..... «τον νον 1402: § 
strenuous |. ............. 1408: § 
such a I. euch an eee 1489232 
such is i. ...... lessees 2G02: 4 
take 1. sg Ἂι Β ΣΥΝ soe 8968: ς 
ae sti θρομον Hf 1, Ἴ 1407: 9 
Do t t tor our ΄ 4.0 

takes whole of 1. to δου 

tolive ....... meres 4 

that }. is better L, fear- 
death ........ 84175 2 
there is L for a living man 1170: 1 


Lift: εἰ 
Light 


τ 1 continued 

y span of ]. is eae : 
νὰ enjoy |. as er as trip- 

lets. oie eee weak 1414: 6 
to lengthen J. lessen meni 660:14 
to live one’s own 1. . .1906:23 
to live the |. of Riley ....1414: 9 
until we know what 1. ‘is, 

how know what death is 1417:11 
unworthy of |. who causes 


-1409: § 


not l. in another ..... 1403: 9 
upright of 1., unstained by 
Mitte ceri ce eo ee 3431: Ι 
use ey in its springtime 1414: 2 
useless 1. is early Par aa 1418: 8 
virtuous 1. dear to God . 2618: 1 
waking |. is a dream con- 
trolled ©. ........... 1399: 2 
wash hands of l. ........ 2240: § 
wasted |., doing nothing .. .544: 3 
we come, we cry, that is 1. 524: 
we fritter 1. away ...... 14tg: 1 
well-written |. rare ...... 176: 6 
what a sign it is of evil 1. «τό: 6 
while there's |. there’s hope 1170: 1 
whole in 1., free from sin 1006: 3 
whole of |. journey to death 1417 :10 


whose I. Hehteos his words 


thunder ....... ..... 871: 
wine of |. keeps oozing 1409: 
wise love 1. more than 

eath ...... 1423: 6 


with 1. many things reme- 

died .1402:13 
worst 1. better than death 1418: ς 
people who 1., an 


set ew 


as |. as wind, feather, fly 14244: 1 
blasted with excess of 1. 


1422:10 
blind with too much 1. 1422:10 
burning and a shining |. 1423: 2 
dry 1. is ever the best 1421: 7 
every |. has its shadow 1422: 3 
every 1. not the sun .1422: 6 


fierce 1. that beats upon a 


throne 1300: 4 
God said, Let there be ἢ, 1423: 2 
greater 1. to rule the day 2243: 5 
hide his 1. under bushel 281: 3 
holy 1., offspring of Heav’n 

firatborn .1422: 2 
I am the 1. Ὁ the world .1422: 7 
lead, kindly 1! εν ν 1442: 7 
lending |. to the «ἢ ...279: 9 
let one 4 ὋΣ ane 1422:31 
1. . . .9a7: 6 
i God's sic daughter .1422: 2 
J]. is not for sore eyes ....736: 7 
1. is not polluted 2242: 6 
Ι. made darkness comfort ..486:14 
I. not good for sick folles’ 


eyes. 1421: 9 
Ἰ. of every day from sun . «490: 4 
l. of life trembling ...... 28:1: 7 
1. shineth in darkness ...1422: 7 
]. that lies in women's eyes 2592: 1 
1. that never was, on land 


or 8€a 


; 1433711 
1, err shineth unto ‘perfect 


ΟἹ 
L, he prime work of God $4232: 2 


1. will shine  —........ 1726: 9 
little 1. seen far ......... 64534 
medicinal as}. 2 ..... 1422: 9 
more I., less it lasts ...... a8o; ς 


no |. behind the curtain .g0g: 1 
nothing comes soorer to 1. 


than that long hid =. . 1643: ς 
ont of 1. a little profit ..1423: 1 
pray stand out of my |. ..1421: 4 
prayer was ‘‘I.., more L.” 1422: 5 
put owt the 1. ...... 1423: 6 
quench thow his 1. .... 1421: 6 
supply |. and not heat oe 10 
sweetnese and |. 2268:11 
they left the - of the sun 506: 6 
they made 1. of ἃ ..... 1433:33 
to τὸ Gt ae 1., ἐμαὶ Lag in te 1482: 4 

3483: 5 


LIKE 


Light, continued 


to stand in one’s own I. ..14a1:10 
true 1, lighteth every man 1422: 7 
truly the 1, is sweet ....14aa: 1! 
walk while ye have l. ....1422: 8 
where |. brightest, shadows 

darkest .............. 1422: ὲ 
where no eye is, |. faileth 1421: 
sere dwell ing is 1. of set- 


ng suns... ......... [428:11 
Lighten: if it L, beware of 
oe. - eee rere eee 424: 4 
Lighter: nothing 1. than 
bran ..... «τον ee eee 1423:12 
what's |. than woman ....13423:32 
Lighthouse without "εν .. 4179: 
Lightly come doth 1. 927: 
Τί ΓεΣ οὗ γου deinen ᾿ 
seis Mel aek Reo S eae © 1640: 


Lightning ἐἰοληθτας cea es 


as quick asl. ....... 1434: 6 
be thou asl. ............ 1424:11 
before thunder, |. ...... 1424:}1 
how to secure houses from 

Die adhe: ΝΥ .1414:12 
. before death 1484: 3 


. discovers what lantern 
failed’ oc. te vee las 1424: 2 
. hath but his flash 1424: 9 
is better than cannon 2448: 3 
never strikes twice 1424192 
strikes tops of mountains 1424: 8 
which scorches towers 1031:}} 
near to I. that are near to 


. ° . . 


ove . 1O3LI23 
secure of 1. flash 1424:22 
stand far from Jove and |. 1424: : 
tin 1. 1444: 
tops of mountains 1. strikes 1031: fe 
Lightning-rod: Franklin's 1. 1424:12 
Lightnings precursors o 
thunder «1424:} 
Lights: God made two great 
ως 2243: αὶ 
let your 1. be burning . 1873: 12 
small 1. soon blown out ..a§iagita 


these I. shall light me .....35: 8 


Ligna: in silvam |. ferre ..1338:16 
lucum |. putas 2430:10 
Lignum acientiae boni et 

mali 2368: 9 
1. tortum baud unquam 

rectum ., 8836: 0 
nervis alienis mobile I. ..1a40: 6 
ΕἾΜ et eer ene .... 1426 
almost as I. as eggs ..... 1426: 


7 
as |. as apple to oyster ... 5 
as }. as dock to daisy ....1447: § 
as l. as hg to fig . 1427: 4 
as |. as fourpence to groat 1428:}2 
ant. an if spit out of mouth 1426: 8 
as 1. as ninepence to noth: 

img oo... uu. ew 1448:12 
as |. as two claps of thun- 


1427: 


er 
as |. as two drops of milk tah ic 110 
as |. as two peas .142γ: 8 
as}. him as she could stare 1427: 3 
every |. is not the same 1429: 5S 
for those who 1. it, it’s a 


they 1. 9448: 7 

I do net ἢ thee, Dr. Fell 1448: 4 

I do not I. you. on (oe aS: 4 
1425: 


I μι; what 
I ι αι πὰ ae his 
ι414: 1 


if ae Κη 1. it, lump it 1424: ε 
is it possible that I am 1. 


that se pos taae: ΕΝ 
let 1. mate with ἢ. ...... 1441: 
1. as a sow of pins ..... ataz: 4 
1, breeds I., they ay wo. 89282 
I. cures I. vanes  BGS7 ISS 
1. is dear tol. ...... ....3481: 2 
1. fips, 1. irae ree ἜΡΙΝ, 10 
I. — after}. ...... ..14821: 3 
le tol. 3s 266562065 1430: I-14 8: 4 
pel what they εἰ εοὶ.. ..... . δε: ς 


RON, ae a he eS 1421: 2 
SE is for you Ἵ, ‘anything 34973 1 


LIKED 


Like, continued 
must 1. what we have .. 415: 
one egg is not sol, .... 14203 
80 ἴ. they are worse for it 142 
take care to get what you I. 186 
tell me what you 1. and I'll 

tell you what you are 1425: 
these hands are not more |. 1429: 
this is something 1. ...... 1428: 
to give 1. for 1. 


4 
7 
I 
§ 
6 
3 
5 
Plt enti 2332: 7 
two drops of water not 
more l. .......0...... base 110 
very |. a whale ........ 429: 4 
who id able to 1. what dif. 
ἔδει. 2 es 62 eS ho ee 1428: 7 
who likes thee him ....1425: 2 
Liked: not 1, sit amiss ....1485: 3 
Likely as to see a hog fly : gi: 5 
Ἰ. lies in the mire ....... 0: 3 
Likeness ............... 1436 
everybody ores own l. ....1428: 7 
1. begets love ......... 1428: 7 
stamped 1. upon little boy 771: 3 
Likes: whom 1., shel. ..1425: 5 
Liking: each led by |. ....2281: 2 
every one to his i 1426: 2 
likeness causeth 1. ...... 1428: 7 
Lilian: airy, fairy LL. ....2563: 5 


Lilies and langors of virtue 1439:14 
I. that fester smell 


ee 1432: 7 
Il. tol not 2. ..... 1432: 5S 
1. white best mid roses ....39: § 
1. whitest in black hand ..1432: 6 
Lily: as 1. among thorns ....140: 1 
topaint the} 2 ......... 1339: 6 
Lima rasa. ..... we eee. wig: 1 
Limae labor et mora ...... 2653: 1 
LIMB: ois 4 o5e-58 ween 143 

cut thee 1. from il. ..... 2310711 


he is al. that has disease . 1433: 1 
he was what is called a ‘']."’ 1433: 3 


1. doth minis with 1.1026: 1 
Ί. οὗ ἃ table (4 ea deed 1432:11 
1. of Satan tn botawiwiainnd 1433: 8 
1. of the law ............ 1432:10 
outonal. .. ..... 1432: 8 


show al. with any of them 1432:01 


tear him |. from 1 1432: 9 
Limb-meal: tear her 1. 231001 
Lime: put 1. on fingers Rogi12 


Lime-kiln: from 1. into coals 815: 2 
Lime-twigs: his fingers are 1. 804:12 


Limen senectae . ,28: 3 
Limns on water, writes on 
dust 2635: § 


Limosna nunca mengua bolsa 53:10 


impet: clinging like a 1. ‘A 114 
LING. τ ὌὈὌὸὌὔὌὔᾺἄἷ}ἃὨὦῈὄὕὑὠἰ φῦ: er 

add al. every hour ..... Be 
bread 1. π:.:.:.«.οοὸ oe» 2342 6 
pane Te to wall wee ee 1433: 6 
hy 1. and by level .......-1434: 3 
by rule and I... . ee 1434: 8 

ive them I. enough ...... 1433:32 
i do not dare to draw a 1. 909: 4 
TY have drawn no ἴ. today 492: 9 
1. of least resistance ...... 1433: 4 
lof Wife 2 6 .- wee eee 1411: 1 
1. upon 1. aawak 779522 
Mason and Dixon's |. ....1433: 9 
no day mimo its 1. .$92: 9 
notin my 1. . .. ...... 1431: § 
straight Ἰ. shortest distance 1433: 7 
thin red low... ee eee 1433: ο 
to draw the Ἰ. 1424: 

to move from middle 1. 116s: ἑ 
under the 1... . 1 ew 488: 


white I. on white ‘stone ... 1484: 2 
Linen: wash dirty 1. in pee 


lic. .1434: 
wrap it up in clean 1. ....1434! 
Linea: hard}. 20 .. ..... 1433331 


1. fallen in hleasant unt places rag3ita 
Linge sale on lave en famille 1434: 3 
Lingua: aliis !., aliis dentes 2348: 

erit lucro I. retenta tuo ..234 

1. adhaereat mea raueinne ae : 3 


1. adutatoria nocet ......- 
1. bellare ΟΦ ........ aa: 2 
fl. eomnta........... wee BERG ITE 


Eng δ, continued 
fuit damno 


ἜΝ 2342: 1 
gutturi suo adhaerebat 2345: 9 
huic excidit . .... . 2346: 


1. 
1, ligata acquerit amicos 2343: 
1. mali pars pessima servi 2074: δα 
1. modicum, magna exaltat 2341: 7 
1. pac confringit duriti- 

e . 2348: ἧ 
1. placabilis lignum vitae . 2346: 
I, quam manu promptior ..2615: 7 
1., quo vadis 
tace, Ἰ., dabo panem ...... 2346: 4 
Linguam exserere . ...... 2346: 7 
1. nullus hominum domare 2345: 7 


prohibe 1. tuam a malo ..2346:10 
tene: 1. ack e do hk hehe 2349: 7 
Lining: silver |. in cloud ....370: 4 
Link: forbear tol. ........ "1831: 1 
missing}. ... ..... 717: 2 
Linnet: on eagle’ Ἢ wing, 1. 

SINR. εν το cs a 2650; 1 
DIGI foe oe oie are ie eevee 14 
basket of flesh makes 1. 


roar. ἐν 1425: 
be ποῖ a 1. in thy house .. 1439: 
better to be 1. for a day 1436: 
body of dead |. hares insult 1435: 
British I. lashes itself ... 691: 
by whelps chastise 1. ..... 607: 
otswold I.,a sheep . ...1436: 
delivered out of mouth of 1. 1437: 
destroy 1. while a whelp 1435: 
dividing skin while 1. lives 2126: 
do not malign a dead 1}. . .§20: 
do ee pluck beard of dead 
1438: 
Aine as lamb, feats of 1. . .1439: 
don't let 1. be your foe 21435: 
don’t nourish 1.’s whelp .1243: 
fleecing men, I encountered 1. 813: 


MW COWWOD ν»εν ἃ MD 


for fear of 1. ass left ....102: 
he is a l., son of a ]. 778! 
he looks grim | ἘΣ ΠΥ Γ᾿ 1436 
kill |. absent Οο-. .....- 1436: 
like |. on cheese-grater . . 946: 


1. advised by fox cunning 1439: 
Ἰ. among Indies dreadful 1437: 
Ἰ. among sheep .. 1437: 
lL. and fox . 1438 8-14 30: 
]. at home, fox in battle .1438: 
1. growls in den of meat ..1435: 
}. in a wood cause 
1 
! 
1 
1 
] 


deiacick ane 1436 
. in his own cause ...... 304: 
.in the lobby. ....... 1438 
in the net. . ...... 1034 
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. is known by his claws . 1435: 
may be beholding to 


mouse... 1435: § 
1. not so fierce as painted 1436: ἑ 
1.’s share. Ξ .- ....ψὕὄΦ 1434: 
1.’s skin is never cheap ..1438: 3 
literary 1. who likes to be 

petted . . 1436: 3 
mouth of 1., heart of hare 1438: 8 
not a |. but an ape ._ .1437: 3 
not wise to grapple with I. ro3r: § 
nothing so gentle as I. 1436:11 


ald age of 1. better than 

youth of fawn. : 
one, but that one al. ....1434: 
painting I. from the claw ..1435: 
patch 1.’s skin with fox’s 1438: 
piece 1. with fox’s tail ... 881: 
put the I.'s skin on me ..1438: 
rear no |. in the state 


ride 1., beware of his claw 1436: 
save me from 1.᾽8 mouth 1437: 
there is a 1. in the way ..1437: 
thou wear a l.’s hide ....1438: 
to beard the 1... ..... 1437 
to don the I.’a skin . 1438: 
to |. helongs abet he has 

seired oc cee 1434: 
to play the fo oo... ee 1436: 


to shave a 1. I 
upstart as doth wood 1. 1436: 
wake not a sleeping 1. ..1437: 
who nourisheth a ἴ. must 

obey him ..... 1346:10 
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Lion, continued 


LISTENS 


2815 


wild horse encounters the 1. 1038: 4 
Lion-mouth, hare’s heart 

μιά Ὁ do not bother butter- 
1. nS Feld, lambs in cham- 


pluck ‘dead 1. by beard . 


rather tail to I. 
to see the 1. 
IO ee ons 
button up your 1. 


curving contumelious I. 
ill pipe without A tel 1. 


keep a stiff upper 
1. me and listen 
none of your I. 
to 1. a wanton 


to make a 1. at something 1439: 
Lip-wisdom wants experience {π᾿ 
1 


Lips ....... 
as just as German’s I. 


ere eres reeves 


don’t burn 1. with peanciner 8 


broth 
doors not shut on 1. 


.209: 1 

1437: 1 

..1438: 8 

1435: 1 

than fox 385: 3 

ΕΣ idee 1436: 8 
sececeee 1439 

ἘΣ, ees eo aa 1439712 

.-697: § 

"1439:10 

143918 

ον αν 1440: 4 

Shea Wie tah on ine 1440: 9 

rer 1440: 4 

9 

J 


εν +4439: 8 


1440: 8 


fly victorious on 1. of men 758: 7 


fool’s 1. enter into conten- 


tion 
free of 1. 


free of hips 


he that refraineth L. is wise 2602: 9 


her I. are roses . 
her |. coral ... . 
her }. were red and one was 


thin 


I am man of unclean 1. 
if you your |. would ΚΕΕΡ 


from slips 


kissable Ι. 


like 1., 


like thread of scarlet. 
. of coral 


Bul the good . 


I. are no part of head 

1. are part of the mouth 
go, laps go, .. 

1. ΒΟ ΕΥΕΤ,. rosy, must be 


of strange woman honey- 


comb . 
. red as rose 


5. 

l oa 

Τ of righteous feed many ; 
1 

1 


. that touch liquor ‘must 
never touch mine ..... 


loose of their I. 

lying 1. an abomination 
match my |. to your I. 
my |. are sealed 
my |. say run away. .. 
open I. make cold teeth . 
such marmalade 1. 


sweet 1., men touch them 


their 1. four red roses 
kissing cherries 
when 1. gone, teeth cold 


thy 1., 


your f. hang in your light 
Liquidation of British ἔπ. 


pire 
Liquor: 


carry your 1. 


candy ‘dandy, A 


ΟΞ ΚΖ ΚΞ. 


ee ee we 


hanged that left 1. behind 634: τ 
Ἰ. adds spark to kisses 


never mix your 1., 
worse for 1. 
Liquorish at penny as poses 
Liquors: hot and rebel! 
Lisle-thread bank. . 
Lisping lass good to kiss 
List gcht ueber Gewalt .. 
Listen: dificult to 1. 
ive us grace to I. 


lads” 
ious 


see ere 


eee ees 


to what people say 


to I. well secon 
Listener: good !. 
takes great man good 1. τ441: 
Listeners: hang 1 
1. in the grass ς: 
1. never hear good of selves 1441: 
Listening: nica more by 


inheritance 1441: 
ρυῖατ. 


. by ears 277: 


-. S51: 1 
-1440: 2 
.1440: 6 
.1440: 6 
1440: 7 
1439:13 
-2188: 6 
-1439:14 

..1429:10 

-1439:13 
1439-13 
633: 4 
.1440: 6 
..1440: 6 
..21440: 6 
850: 6 
2489 :16 
..1440: 6 
1440:10 
..14g0: 2 
δος: 4 

..13303 3 

1440: 1 
. 731: 8 
-1439: 7 
T4391 

1439:14 
1440: 6 
-1440: 3 
-1439: 7 

1440: 5 
. 690:15 

632: 4 
628: 

.1311:112 
. 629: 7 
261 ς11τ4 

2442: 9 
1. 23: 4 

ον ΤΙΟΣ 1 

Nit: § 

. 2124: § 

T44r: § 
t4qr: ἃ 
-Tq44qti 4 

g 
1441: ἃ 
8 
6 
: 1 
7 
τ 


Listens: he 1. to good pur 
pose who takes note . 


1. 1441: 
ἴφ4ι: 
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Listens, continued 


1. hike three years’ child 1441: 8 
who I. once will listen twice 1443: 8 


Lit: comme on fait 1., se 


couche ..... 0. wee 142: 5 
1. est une bonne chese ....141: 9 
Litem parit lis .......... 1361: 1 
Literature ............. 1441 
cultivate l. on a little oat- 

πιῶ... .. ..... 1707: 9 

decayed i. rich soil... 1442: 3 
Ἰ. hegins with fables .1441:1}11] 
Ἰ. expression of mind ... 1441: 9 
1. half trade, half art 1442: 1 
1. has no power to heal 1442: 3 
Ι. is landscape on the desk 1441: 9 
l. is shadow of good talk 1441: 9 
1. is thought of thinking 
souls . . . gate 9 
I. is very bad crutch .. 1441: 2 
Ἰ. my staff, not crutch 1442: 2 
Ἰ. should be a little ragged 1441 :10 
1. was fosmenty an art .1442: 1 
polite 144t:10 
study of 1., delight of age 1441112 
Litter: all of al. .. 2426: 9 
1. is like sire and dam 112ς: 7 
Littera scripta manet 2653: 7 
Litterae thesaurum est 668 316 
Litteram: unam faciam I. 

longam 1066: 4 
Litteras: vellem 1. nescirem 2655:14 
Litteratum, quos odisse di- 

Vites 2651:14 
Litteris: nihil sanitatibua 1. 1.42: 3 
0 | 2d | ae eee nae ee 1442 

add 1. to 1., great 1443513 


always 1. suffer for great 1035:12 
better is ἃ with content 413: 8 
hetter is 1. with ξεν: of 

Lord . 1883: 9 
blessedness of being I. 1448: 
by 1. and 1. cat eats bacon 1444: 
by |. things great ends 

helped a 1444: 3 
by the - is known the 

mort 1443: 2 
ever 1445: 2 
he ΤῊΝ ων Ἵ. less dirty 1856: 6 
he who has ἴ., fears]. , .1700: 7 


ed 


here a }. and there a |. ..1444: 4 
if I. she is loud εν ΔΙ9:12 
1. and good fills trencher 1443: 8 
}. and good twice as καὶ 239:34 
1. and often fills purse 1443:33 
I. by 1. one goes far 1444: ς 
J]. cannot be great unless he 

devour many ....... 1934: ς 
Ἰ. 8, }. care ....... 1834: 3 
1. in pocket better ...... 1833: 1 
1. in the morning ..... $73: 3 
J. makes to live long 673: 3 
J. man is whole man 1443: 3 
J. of everything . 668:13 
1. of everything is nothing 1443: § 
1. prosper in league with 

great 1024: 4 
1. shall become a thousand 1444: 4 
1. suffices sensible man 660: "4 
1. that righteous hath better 1853: 
1. things are good , 1443: 8 
I. things become ἴ, man 1443:12 
1. things have their charm 1445: 7 
J. things most important 1443: 2 
1. things amooth road 1445/10 
LL. tinv, charming she . 2863: ς 
1. well-gotten will de good 927: 1 
1. with honesty better 927: 1 
I. with qniet only diet 1406: 3% 
1. with righteousness better 1445: 9 
living upon 1. 1416: 1 6 
manv a J. maketh mickle 1443:13 
neither ton I. nor too much 1603: 8 


nothing is 1. ... $443! 2 
nothing too |. for man... 4443127 
of al. take a 1. 1442:1:0 
of 1. thing, *. displeaseth 1443: 9 
practise in J. things 1443: 2 
so J. done. so much to do 52 1 
though 1.. be not loud . o 


.144Ά4:1} 


Little, continued 


to a great mind nothing |. 1443: 2 
too I. and too late. ...... 1380: 2 
too much with I. incapable 1035:13 


unto 1. things certain i 1445: 7 
use the |. to get the ..935: 3 
what costs |. worth .. 427: ἢ 
what sufficeth is not 1. 1443: 9 
where nothing is, 1. doth 

CASE: Seen eet 144311 
Litus arare .. . ...... 1817: 4 
Live: all would 1. ‘long ag: § 
as long as you |., keep 

learning ra mek ν 1414: i 
as we l., we are paid ....1967: 8 
hase men |. to eat ...... 664:12 
begin at once to }. 14t4g: 2 


better not f. than disgraced §87:18 
better not I. than in misery 1416: 


better to I. well than long 1412: 7 
dare to be wise, hegin to |. 1411:12 
do not 1. unto yourself 1401: 5 
do not try to 1. forever 1406: 2 


do you want to 1. forever 1405: 1 


easy to |. for others ..178s5: 4 
everything would fain 1. 1404: 3 
getting ready tol. ..... 1413: 6 


T shall 1. till I die ...... 1418: ἢ 


IT would not 1. alway . 1406: 2 
if a man die. shall he 1. 

again 124s: ἃ 
impossible to 1. with them 

or without them 2556: 2 
it’s not how long but how 

well you 1 . . “41{2:τ0 
learn tobe. 1417:12 
learn to ft. well Τ411:}2 
let me 1. by side of road 252: 9 
let us ᾿ς, Leshia, and love 1433: 
let us 1. then, and be glad 1414: 2 
1. according to your means ee 3 
}. all you can ee $413: 7 
Ἰ. and learn 2. . .... 7st 
Ἰ. and Set 1. oR. ? 
l. as though never to die rgo8:1t 
b. as you can, if you can't 


I. as you would 1406 :11 
Ἰ. as you may, since you 


can't 1oas you like . ις:ς 


. like wretch to die rich 1589: 2 
. long to see much 35: 6 
. longest, fetch wood fur- 


thest 


f. by living, not by dead 1418: 4 
I. by one man’s will, misery 654: 9 
1. dangerously and you ] 

right 1405: ς 
Ἰ, from hand to mouth rgoR: ἃ 
1. high and Indge in garret 1405: 6 
ἘΞ ΠῚ whe think tol forever tgt2: 7 
1. in Italy. die in Spain 1419: 2 
I. in pains and die in pangs 1419: 6 
ἘΞ in retirement 141s: ς 
᾿ in the shade 1415: κα 
] 
! 


. 1411: 

tL. longest, must die at last ἐπ 

I. longest sce the most 4 

1. merlically, 1. miserably fae t 

lL. righteously, die 
eonsly 


right- 
1419382 

}.; the ia doth no hetter 14132:1} 

lL. things look mineet than 


dead 1419: 3 
1. thou today 1413: 8 
1. while ye may. yet happy 

pair _ arg: BR 
1. within your harvest 1416: 6 
man helieves he is to |. for- 

ever . 1224:10 
may he 1.. fife. pine 1414: 3 


mav νοῦ ἴ. all days of your 
life 3408502 
men 1. better upon little 
more we do. more we |. ..§40: 
my husiness is tol. .. 
no happiness to ἴ, long . 
one muat 1. long to see 
much 
only theme fit to 1. bed are 
not afraid to die . 
right where I I. 


141: 


LIVES 


---- .-....- 


Live, continued 


teach them how to I. 1419: 9 
they |. most at ease who 

have world at will ..1405: 7 
they 1, on nothing 1416: 2 
they will not 1.. know not 
_ how to die 1420: 9 
time you I. you steal from 

death —.......... 1419: 8 


to 1. according to nature 41:6 :Σ1Ὶ 
to I. at ease do what you 


ought 2. 2... Ὁ... κενὰς 1405: 7 
to 1. at case not tol... ἐς : 
to 1. at rack and manger . 1414: 
to |. for the day 1413: 3 
to 1. happily, felicity .1419:10 
to |. in hearts, not to die soo: 2 
to |. is a function ..... 1400 
to 1. is to be dead ...... 1418: 6 
to l. is to think . ..2304: 9 
to I. like fighting-cocks 1414: 4 
to 1. like mouse in mill 1415: 3 


to |. long is to fill up days 1410:14 
to 1. much, begin to 1. well 1412: 6 


to I. rightly 1411:12 
to I. well banishes fear 1411: ἃ 
tomorrow IT will 1, fool 

does say 1413: 8 
we begin not to 1. till fit to 

die 1418: 7 
we begin not to I. till ready 

to dic 1411: § 
we !. amid surfaces 3404: 1 
we 1. and learn, but not 

wiser grow 1128: ς 
we |. hut more or less 1404: 2 


we |. merely on the crust 1404: 1 
we i. not as we like, but as 


we can 1406:11 
we only I. once 1413: 7 
we should I. not exist 1413510 
while we f., let us 1. 1413: 2 
while we 1. let's 1. in 

clover 1414: 3 
with thee [ fain would 1. 148g§:10 


who cannot |. upon little a 
slave 1416: ς 


Lived: he hath not ). that 

hives not after death 1410: 1 
I have I. 1413: 2 
I have |. and loved 1474: 6 
I have 1. enough 1412: 4 
I have 1. long enough heen 


I have 1. too long by a day τ4τ01}3 
1. wherever night compelled 
halt 1247/10 


to have I. well great thing t411:53 
while he |. he 1. well 1412: 1 
wise }. yesterday 143: 8 
Livelihomd: devour 1. of an- 

other . 2178: 7 
IO 56k 4 .-- 5 
fix teeth in his ]. 2310588 
Rood for 1., had for spleen 393:15 
how's your IL. . 1446; 1 
milk white in the |. ....1446: 2 
thou hast no gallin bo... r4aqgita 
Livered: milk ea. 1446: 8 
pigeon) ee ee 1445:12 
white) eee 1446: 2 
Livers white as milk pee a 
Livery: light and careless 1, 2 


silver 1. οἱ advised age 1054310 710 


Lives: all 1. have a fixed limit 76 


as aman )., so shall he die 1419: a 
as many \ asa cat 294: 1 

he t. lonyest that is awake 
most 1410:}} 
πε]. unsafely who looks too 
1403: 2 


near 
he that 1. carnally, won't 

live eternally 140 
he that |. ill, fear follows ay é 
he that |. ill will sorrow 1403: 
he that |. long suffers . 1411: 3 
he that 1. longest 1. but lit- 

tle ἐν γὼ 1409: 7 
he that I. only, dies most 1419: ! 
he that 1. well, Hash skill 

enough δ: 


a a ry 


,1411: 9 


LIVETH 


Lives, continued 
he that 1. well, 1. long 
he that 1, well, sees afar 


off... ; 
he on 1. shall die 


hoe: he other half 1. 
1. of great men all remind 


1412:16 


: 1411}1Ὶ 
well, 


:..... .1030: 8 
1. till world is weary ‘of him Τ41012 
1. well at home, beloved 

abroad. W674°11 
in world but once 1407: 
most men lead ). of quiet 

desperation . .. ..... 1402: 


man }. 


7 
9 
our |. are poles apart ....sot: 3 
our 1. but marches to grave 1026: 8 
our J., like ships, an istent 
meet . 1: 8 
they sold their 1. dearly 1} 7 
who I., vanquishes ..... 1404: 8 
who well Ἰ., long 1. ..... 1412:14 
Liveth long who 1. well... 11412216 
Living: by 1. loug we learn 
to live : vit. SORES 
eating to live, 1. to eat 664:12 


Rive not away 1}. to another 949: 7 


T call the 1. ee Ὁ 164: 6 
live by 1.. not by dead . 1418: 4 
ke according to mature ....141§:1! 
1. dead man . 504: 3 
Ι. is an art .1406: 1 
}. need charity more than 

dead 


, 320: 1 
1. requires but little life ..538: 8 
1. upon little 1416: 1-6 
long habit of 1. indisposeth 

to dying 
mere 1. is ποῖ good, but I. 
well 
no particular motive for 1. 
not 1. well isn’t 1. at all 
people seldom better em- 
ployed than in earning 
1239:12 
1421: 3 
Ἰ402:18 


1417: 5 


1τ412:1}] 
1417: ς 
Ἱ412:1}} 


pity “for 1. envy for dead 
plain I. and high thinking 
science of |. well 1411: 9 
we should cemmeqitiee the 1. 1418: 4 
why seck |. among the dend 1420: § 
Livingstone: Doctor L., 1 

presume .1§§9:13 
Livres: plus de 1, sur les beg 


que sur autre sujet 219: 6 
Livor, iners vititim ΤΣ 703: 2 
pascitur Δ. ὌΝ 1. 703: 1 
summa 703: 4 
ἰδὼν; ee ‘+ er I will lift 

21: ; 


Loaded: was he loaded 639: 7 
teens cannot move rold ght "12 
Lil ie ieee lees 

τ τε half 1. than no bread 235:12 
11. and invite my soul 1446: 7 
act not |. in till oven hot .1446: 3 
Loafer becomes head of city 1901: § 
1, knocking at heaven 1446: 6 


Ioam: gilded 1. 1960 :16 
Loan oft loses both self and 
friend. 1385: 3 
scldom comes I. laughing 
home isis ee 138s: ἃ 
Loath as bear to stake ... 1329: 5 
Loaves and fishes 1446: 4 
Toh’s pound, a prison ...1888:10 
ais saw Lucanian 
᾿ 1220:7Ἰ4 
you “Tike 1, not 1. you 841: 7 
Lochinvar: ee knight like 
ἐν 418: 2 
Lochow: far cry to L. 466: 2 
OGM ks een kh ea wetness 
Ἰ., stock and barrel ες .1446: 9 
no I. gold will not open ..988:13 
to put I. on ruined house ..13§0: 9 
under 1. and key ........ 1446:1t0 
Lock-up: run into al. .1888;: ὁ 
Locker: peasy Jones’a 1. ..a0ga: 6 
I sl . pursuivanta 
ike 10ς4:12 


Locks, continued 

1. Gray, courage green 

1. in curts like hyacinth . 
my |. grew white 

never shake thy gory 1. 
strong |]. make true .... 
pocksmitis: love ie at 


Locus occasioque est 
1. uni cuique suus 
nulli tutus est summus 1. 1032714 

Locust chases grasshopper 


- 

a 

rs 

ON 
Bn ob COCAN HA 


1034: 5 
years that 1. has eaten 2659: 2 
Locusta: impinguabitur 1. 1024: 5 


Lodge in garden of cucum- 

τ. 468:12 
l. in some vast wilderness. atGa: 2 
Lodger in my own house ..1151: 8 
Lodging, place of way faring 


, .2160: 2. 
δα in head “unfur- 
nished .. 109§: 9 
Log: crooked 1. not to be 
straightened 1136: I 
Ee 16 oe en Noe eaten 1447 
adamantine 1. of dream- 
land sie 1447: Δ 
Ἰ., art of going wrong 1447: 1 
1. is l., that’s all I say 1447: 1 
1., knowledge of words 1447: 1 
1., neither science nor art 1447: 1 
to chop 1. 1447: 3 
Logs: burn 1. for sake of 
ashes 299425 
crooked 1., straight fires 458: ἃ 
two dry I. fire green one 388:12 
Loins: gird up thy 1. 833: 6; 1873:12 
make thy 1. strong -1873:12 


Lombard Street to ninepence 932: 8 
London ...........000. . 1447 
few yards in L. cement 2154: 7 
fire of L. punishment for 
gluttony 1447: 7 
hell is city much like L. .1448: 8 
I hope to see L. ere I die 1448: 6 
in T.. always near burrow 1447: 9 
Lincoln was and L. is 1448: 7 
L. bridge built upon wool- 
acks 
L. bridee with fewer eyes 
would see better 
. bridge ts broken down 
. hridge made for wise 
men to go over 1448:10 
., Clearing-house of world 1447: 4 
., flower of cities 1447: ς 
has great belly. no palate 1447: 7 
. is a fine town 1447: 5 
.. 18 a modern Babylon 1448: 9 
. is a roost for every bird 1447: 4 
. lickpenny W447 211 
not so handsome as 
Philadelphia 
L., of towns a-per-se 
L. particular 
L., the great cess-pool . 
merry I.. » my kindly nurse 1447: 
nobody's nails can reach 


1448:13 


1148:12 
1448:11 


PTE eed μὴ = πα 
s rq sk 


sued eg 
ὰ 


cor 


5. 
- 
aw 
To 
wm CO wm ΟὉ 


length of L. _ 1448: 5 
nowhere private except in 
; .1448: 3 
that great wen, I. . 1448: 8 
tired of I[.., tired of ‘life 1447: 9 
which way to L. . 1448: 2 
Londoner like, ask more 
than you will take ... 1448: 4 
Lone lorn creature ........ 1449: 3 
poor 1. woman ...... ..3449! 3 
to go a high 1. 


eee Lee Poth 
eee esee θοὸν 9 


Loneliness 
everything begins from ἃ. 1449: 2 
l. first thing named not 

gond 1449: 2 
surest sign of age is 1. 1449: 1 
Lonely: asl. asa fighthouse 1449: ς 
as 1. as Sunday 49: 5 
he good and you will he 1. poe 7 
I wandcred 1. asacloud 1449: 5 
why should I feel 1. 1449: 4 
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Lonesomer than Crusoe’s 

goat 1449: § 
Long: as 1, as it is broad 116: 6 
if 1., she is lazy 319:12 
l. and short of it . .1449: 
L ne small. like cat’s el- 


w - 1449: 


an 


not 1. from which nothing 240: 
ng-bow: to draw the 1. 227: 
Long-headed, wise ........ 1094: 


ng-louked- for comes at last 722: 
Long-tails of Kent 
Longaevus et honorabilis _. 
Longs: least ne 1, that little 

aect 


NON AARNI 


Bek as ἘΠ dish feast 329710 
don’t with |. undo words . 


.1650: 5 
Gorgon’s 1. . .. . ..... 1451: 3 
he did not 1. his age 2.148%: 1 
high 1., proud heart ..... 1880: 21 
honest. covers many 

faults 78: 8 
lean and hungry 1. hae 3 


longer you 1. less you'll like 

it .14§3: 3 
l. as though to find hare 1451: 9 
1. before and after ...... 1450: 1 
J fore you leap : 1452231 
}. behind thee and consider 1450: 2 
1. high and fall low .1450: 6 
1. like innocent flower morte 17 
1. like swallowed canary 299: 3 
1. not before, find self pening 865: 14 
Ἰ. not too high 
l. one way, row another . 
1. where it is not 
Ἰ. where to hight | 


-§7: 3 
“1450: 4 
siete 1449312 
Ἐν ἡ τ 1453: 1 


..1449:10 
one 1. worth thousand 
words 2611: 3 


pitiful 1. asks enough 


-1449°TS 
proud 1. makes foul work 


1452: 9 
some !. up, others αὐ 1449:14 
to give one a kind 1 1451: 8 


to l. as black as midnight 1462: 2 

to |. as black as thunder 1452: 

to 1. as though he'd suck’d 
dam through hurdle 


ν 


1452: 5 
to 1. behind one 1450: 3 
to 1. blue 14512 4 
to 1. both ways for Sunday 1450: 8 
to 1. carving knives 145%: § 
to 1. daggers τάς: ς 
to 1. like cow at bastard 

calf . 4452: 1 
to 1. like a drowned mouse 1452: 4 
to l. hike a Jew Ἰ4ΦῚ111 


to J. like a picture οὗ ill-luck τά τα τ10 
to |. like a tooth-drawer 1451: 7 
to 1. like mustard 1451: 6 
to 1. like something the cat 


dragged in 1482: « 
to L. like thirty cents ..... 1452: 6 
to 1. like vinegar 14st: 6 
to 1. like wrath of God 145 1:14 
to 1. nine ways δἰ Ὅς. .1450: 8 
to l. scourges T4st: ς 
to |. sharp ..14§2: 6 
to 1. through the fingers .1450: 7 
to |. two ways for Sunday r4so: 8 
to |. up and not down 1726: 4 


whv try to scare me with a 


Looked: like griffon 1. he. 
l. unutterable things 

she |. her years 

Looker-on of this world’s 


on 
a 
17,3 
- 
~~“ wn 


stare 1453: 

stand but a I. .1453: 

on have eight eyes 1453: 

1. see more than gamesters 1453: 

Ἰ. see most of the game .1453: 

Looking babies in his eyes irr: 

as and after ...... 866: 3 

wing poor .TO8tizra 

ae fiking loved 1462: ἑ 
bike: good l. are fond ch cheap 8: 

good |. recommendation. 


nh Ao 
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Looks, continued 
he 1. as big as i he had 
eaten bull 45051 
he 1. as devil sued Lincoln 1449:1 
he 1. as if he had neither 


won nor lost .... ..... 1451516 
he 1. behind Sad before 866: 3 
he I. uke a dog under a 
door ..... .. «οὖς 3451:18 
he 1. like a wooden i image . .14§2: 3 
he I. not well that 1. not to 
imself 2. 1... 0... 1449: 9 
he that |. not may stumble 1453: 2 
1. commercing with skies . 974: 9 


1. won’t do to split rails 1449:13 


proud |. lose hearts ..... 1482: 9 
she 1. like old coach 142: 8 
who 1. twice loses nothing 306: 3 
Loose in the heft .......... 1454: 1 
Ἰ. im the hilts .......... 1453: 9 
on the) .. 1. Looe. 1453: 8 
Looters: loot the 1. pee gow 1970: 2 
Loquaris: ne magna 1. 208: 8 
ne temere quid]. ..... 36.34:15 
Loquendi: cacoethes 1. ....2653: 4 
Loquendum ut vulgus ... 2307: 3 
Loquere aut hinc abis 2193: 7 
Loquitur: alius stans, alius 
sedens |]. . ...... 1233: τ 
LORE τσ 1454 
heef-witted 1. 2333: 6 
blessed be name of the [.. 973: 3 
drink, live, swear like 1. 1454: ς 
every man may not bea I. 1454:13 
every man would be a I. 1444: 9 
fear of L. beginning of wis- 
dom 976: ς 
he that follows the L. 972: 9 


heart of 1., purse of Gar 14ggitt 
honeying at whisper of al. argo: 8 
I worship the L.. of Hosts 2446: 4 
in the [.. I put my trust © 972:17 
in village of I. don’t build 1454: 2 
insolent |. is not gentleman 1454: 7 
is οὐ al too hard for L. 971: 9 
like like chaplain 1426: 6 
Ι,. alone did lead him 970: ἑ 
I. for a year and a day ι4ς4: 

[.. gave and [.. hath taken 073: 3 
L.. God of Hosts, he with us 867:10 


L.. hear my voice 977: 4 

J. high muck-a-muck 2016: 9 

Ι,. is my σα ...... 76: 1 

L. is nigh tous ...... 1114:10 

1. of human kind. 1444: 4 
of pots and pipkins» 2619 

1. ‘of the L. knows what 1444:12 


Ι. without riches, soldier 
without arms 

name of L. strong tower 

nod from 1. breakfast for 


fool. 14846: 7 
one I.., one faith 2407: 6 
seek ye the I.. 1724: t 
sing to L. with cheerful O73:14 
thy L. and Master see |. 471: 9 
to be 1., papist, poor .1454: 6 
trust ye the L. for ever 973:17 
we praise thee, O L. 973:14 


whom L. loveth he chasten- 


et 976: 6 
your |. a silken shilling aa5 6 
rds: God save house of 
.1ς72: 1 
1. of creation .1464:10 
1. of gingerbread ἐν 949: § 
1. of humankind pass by 1370:14 
L. of the wide world 1.20: 4 
many |.. many laws 1484: 3 
most |. feeble and forlorn 2333: 6 
Lordship: he wears 1. on 


μας .62ς:13 
love and 1. like no fellow- 
ip 1465: § 
Lordships change manners 1633: 4 
Lose: beware of one who has 
nothing oa ᾿ 1442: 3 
doat 3.? rise 911: 7 
little to to spend. little to 1. 1487: 3 


1. in hake, gain in herring 927: 4 


Lose, continued 
1. itself in a fog 
no res can }. what he never 


nothing to play well, if you 
: . .1488: 
both pot and water 14558: 
‘ even passage money 1455:1 
to |. what is not your own 1457: 
you can’t 1. me, Charlie 1456: 
you |., and have no thanks 1456: 
Loser: cheerful 1. is a win- 
ner , ἴφεφιϊ 
εἶνε the 1. leave to chide. 1450: 
Losers always in the wrong 1454:1 
Ἰ. have leave to case 
stomachs 
803: 


li iad og, 
Loses: he |. that 1. at last 1455: 
he that 1. and gets wisdom, 
gainer 

Losing: fear of 1. 
l. comes of winning 
1. Loadum 
winnie and 1. 


1456: 


anh ORD ὦ RA δι Aw © 


e@oeevneertre es οοΚ seas 


ss 

ἬΝ a little 1. than long 
sorrow 

better incur 1. than make 
gain. 

compres at al. 

ain and | 927: 2-928: 

if sold thing, incurred 1. 

1. implies gain, gain J. 

l. is no shame 

Ἰ. not known 1s not al 

1. of bell, 1. of steeple 

I. outweighed by gain 

lL. pains miser, not wise man 1457: 


ns 
oo & 
we A 
Ὁ en a) 

[τὰ 


& 
w 
n 


1. was ours t4as7: 
no great 1. without profit 928: 
one |., more will follow — 1597: 


prefer 1. to dishonest gain 925: 
this 1. will breah his back 113: 
too much taking heed is 1. 305: 
wise man’s |. is his secret 1455° 
Losses: better two 1. than 

one sorrow [4ς6. 
little 1. amaze, great tame 1455: 
1. and crosses 459: 2 
1. never come singly t457: 6 
Ἰ. todlay may be won tomor- 


° 
ΓΞ 
ῸὋ 

aa DH ha DIW=CaA 


o- 
= of 


2529: 
928: 
1454: 


. may be gains 

Lost: all is 1. 

all ts 1. that goes beside 
your own lips 

all is 1. that’s put in riven 


~ 
azo &2AW 


1445: 


14 4ς6: 
all not 1. that’s in danger ori 
as good |. as found pe: 
better to have loved ΠῚ Il. ε 
tind things before ac: 
for |. thing care zu : race 
he has not |. all who has one 
cast left 
he |. never a cow 
I have |. my all 
it is 1. that is unsonught 
let that which is 1. be for 
Cod 1457: 
1. all and found myself . 1486: 
Ι. for want of asking 99:1 
1. in the shuffle 1454: 
Ἰ. kernel and kept shell 1456: 
1. nothing if he have him- 
ac lf 
main ἴ., cast the by away 
never believe |. what is pns- 
sible to retrieve . $485: 
not 1, but gone before . $07: 
not |. that comes at last 1457: 
fomewhere gutten, some- 
where |. 928: 
that is 1. which is misused <6: 
“We are 1.!” the captain 
shouted 
what is I. is 1. 
what we left, we I. 989: 
Lot: cast in thy 1. among us 903: 


te & OW we 


1455: 
1455: 
14ς4:ἰ 
3455: 


~ 
= & Sw 


145f: 
1444: 


aw δ» 
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LOVE 


Lot. continued 


common !l. . ....... ' .§§§:10 
enjoy your own lL. ...... 1406513 
every man has his ]. §55:10 
he who bears his 1. wisest 766:17 
like another's l., not own ς82:138 
man’s |. nothing firm 76:13 
nothing in man’s I. indiffer- 
ent 1784: 4 
your |. is certainly decreed τὰς 6 
Lot’s wife, pillar of salt 2028: 7 
remember I..’s wife 472:128 
Lothario: a gay 1457:10 
Lottery of my destiny 586: § 
Louange gagne les esprits 1861: 5 
Loud: as 1. as a horn 1487511 
as |. as thunder gs7iit 
as |. as Tom οὐ Lincoln ..1467:12 
dreadfully 1. in dress ..1457:1 
Louer: art de 1.. l'art de 
plaire . . 2. ERE2:10 
Loup agisse en ie .. 187: 3 
1. dormeur ne gotte pas 
chair. 2236: 4 
pour ranger le I. τῷ Ἢ faut le 
marier 2assa: 8 
Louse .................. 1488 
better I. than no flesh 235: 7 
care not to be |. of lavar 10: ς 
flay al. to save skin tsgo: 6 
1468: 6 


haven't got spirit of a I. 
I srk not three skips δ: 


a 
I don’t care a I. 
1, familiar beast to man 
lis begwar’s companion 
1 is man’s companion 
not worth a I. 
one J. cannot raise coveriet 
so threadbare I. can get no 
hold 
sue a heagar, catch a I. 
that ἴ., Pantilius 
throw a |. in the fire 


1488: 4 
1458: 3 
1458: ἃ 
rsa: ς 
1458: 9 
2645: ς 
1230: 7 
task: ς 
148: 4 
14958: 2 
τ 581: 9 


Lousy and not worth ἃ straw 6488; 7 
1458 


re ee 


ga 
alas’ the ( of women 
all fair in ἴ. and war 


all for 1, little for bottle 

all for 1... nothing for re- 
ward 

all for 1.. world well fost 

all 1 is lost but upon God 

all men 1. themeelves 

all things change, |. not 
least 

all true 1. grounded on 
esteem 


ambition and 1. wings 
as good |. comes as goes 


as [.. doen when he bends 
his how 

as |. increases, prudence 
diminishes 

heggary in |. that can be 
reckoned 

best charm for Lb, to wear 
it out 

heat 1. that of children 


better bread with 1. 
capon with strife 

better dinner of her 
where |. is 

better I. ane too many than 
one ton few 

better to live in’ chains 
with those we | 

brotherly |. 
y |. I won you 

by akill must Ἶ be guided 

calf 1. 

chaina of J. binding when 
Inks are of gold 

chameleon |. feeds on air 

compliance is cement of |. 

compliment makes I. sweet 

course of true 1, newer did 
run smonth ; 


than 


1465: 1 
2gR4: 1 
1461513 
1492: 7 
1477: 2 
1462: 7 
1464: 8 
2058: 4 
1479 8 
1360; 1 
gk: 8 
1464: 8 
2.04: 2 
1485: 3 
1478: ἃ 
ta7t: 2 
17a: κα 
$77: 9 
$77: 9 
1464: 1 
1384210 
243: ὁ 
1466: § 
4124: 6 
1463: 7 
1465: ἴ 
δο: 4 
1470: 3 
1467: 8 
1475: 3 


LOVE 


Love, continucd 


cream-pot I. 0.......... 1462: 2 
credulous thing is I. ...... 1468: 4 
crossed inl. t... 1468 :11 
cupboard 1. is seldom true 1462: 2 
cure |. with 1. εν 1480: 9 
dearer is 1. than life 2613: 
distance weakens 1. . §: é 
don’t 1. overmuch or hate 1603: 7 
easier to avoid than 

break away 1464:10 
easily duped by what we Ll. 1465: 4 
eat, ‘drink and 1. 666: 8 
endeth then 1. in) woe 1474: 9 
ever filled with fear isl. 1482: 8 
eyes start |. ... 1470: 8 
faithless is I. 1479: 2 
faithless know pleasures of 

: : 1479: 7 
falling out of friends re- 

newing of | 1488:10 
fat f. duth loathsome grow 1465: 3 
few |. what they may have 1&93:10 
few people die for J. 1485212 
Sickle is ] 1479: 2 
he on the Sik of 1. 1461: 3 
first 1. is toolishness 14608:11 
hrst sivh of 1, lust of wis- 

dom 148 4:16 
Ned from bas from cruel 

master 40: 6 
follow 1. and it will flee 2592: 8 
forced 1. ne'er did well 1466: 4 
frendship and 1. gts: g-giG:11 
trum Jooking 1 ois born 1470: 8 
frv in the flames of 1. 1461231 
full of Ὁ πε paramour 1461: 7 
give me more |, or more 

thisdain 1479: 1 
diving presents to secure |, 

vain 2:94: 4 
good τὸ be off with old 1. «80: ς 
reat 1, xreat sorrow ι474:214 
greater 1. hath no man 896:10 
habit causes I. 1470: 3 
hard to please are those 

who I. 1462: 1 
hate less, 1. more τ τὸ 
have neck from 1.8. yoke 

free 1462: 4 
he got as much 1. as he 

gave 1477: 4 
he may hve without 1. §79:13 
he whe protests, is in I. tyne! 1 
held fast im fetters of 1. 1462: 4 
his), sharp as his spur 1408: 4 
hot fire of Lo hun burned raorcet 
hot 1. as suon cold 1463:02 
how dread a curse 15 1. 14174:}} 
how goo! a thing is Lb. 1474: 7 
I am sick of . ᾿ 87: ς 
I do not 1. thee, Doctor Fell 1425: 4 
[Ἰ. her better than my eye: 

lashes 1469: ς 
11. bis httle finger 1469! ς 
71. thee more than all the 

earth 1469: § 
1 1. thee not, Nell 1425: 4 
11. you so that ἴ could eat 

you 1466: 7 
11. you well, but touch not 

my pocket 1463: 4 
idiots and men in EL. same τὰ 8 411 
ἱ{Τ 1. you, what is that to 

you 1476: 8 
f you 1. 1. a moon g&: 8 
rf you would be loved, ἢ. 1476512 
inl. anwer always untruth. 

ful 1489: 2 
in ἴ., beauty counts 1467: 9 
in 1. each tangue best tells 

own story : 2594: 2 
in. everything dirty goes 14Gtity 
inl. first cured heat cured r47ti 
in f., first war, then peace 1489: 
in 1., flavors for all tastes 1466: 
in 1.. folly is always sweet 1467: 9 
in f.. for one pleastre 

thousand griefs 1424:1} 
in 1. is no lack 1464:83 


Love, continued 


light τι 

» pain and pleasure 

war : 

in |., the heart judges 

in |.. the only victory is 
flight 

in |. there is little rest 

in 1. there is no mistake 

is human I. growth of will 

just as easy to 1. wealthy 
man as poor 

lads’ |. is a busk of broom 

lads’ 1. is lassies’ delight 

late 1. claims heavy toll 

less my hope hotter my 1. 

let 1. find entrance in 
friendship’s name 

let 1. have his way 

let those 1. nuw who never 
loved before 

let us Il. and be merry 

let us sate our eyes with 1. 


in I., out of cash, sorry 


in at 


hghe 1. will chanze 

little 1., little trust 

1. all men, even enemies 

I. all, trust a few 

1., all pleasures not worth 
thy pains 

Ἰ., ancient story, ever new 

1. and a cough cannot be 
hid 

Ἰ. and be loved 

l. and business teach elo- 
quence 

1 and death 148 

ἴ. and envy make men pine 

I. and fear 1482: 7- 

l. and fortune favor lusty 
lads 

l. and friendship are the 
same 

1. and friendship exclude 
other 

Ἰ. and hate ι481: χ- 

1. and hatred lords and mas- 
ters 

. and hatred overstep mark 


1482: ς 


1476: 3 
1479:12 


1471: 5 


.1474: 9 


1484:11 
2584: 1 


1468: 1 
1469: 4 
1409: 4 
1466 :12 
1470:10 


916: 


.1467: 


1472: 1 
§:10-13 
1463: 4 
1483: 2 


878: 9 


_ 916: 6 


g16: 4 
14S4513 


1484: 7 
1483: 3 


. and hupe and suck in eye 2211: 4 


l 

I 

1. and joy are twins 

l. and knowledge lve not 
tovether 

I. and lordship Lke no fel- 
lowship 

I. and madness judge alike 

lL and murder will) aut 

Ἰ. and peas make man speak 

1. and pottage will make 
way 

lL. and poverty 1480: 3- 

1. and pride stock Bedlam 

l. and red nose cannot be 
hid 

l. and sorrow twins were 
born 

ι. and the itch cannot be 
hid 
and wisdom 


. as if you would one day 


1 14849 214-1485: 
1. as devil loves holy water 507: 
1 


1474: 2 
r485: 1 


1465: 
1463: 
1460; 
1467 :13 


nn 


1467 13 
1482: 6 
1463: 4 
1460: ς 
1474:14 


1460: 


aAGn 


hate 148a: 4 
1. at door, leave at hatch 1479: 6 
1. at first sight . 1462: ς 
1. begets I. 1476: §-1477: 6 
1. begets worty. 1467: 7 
I. begins but does not end 

at will 1467: 3 
1. begins in gold, ends in 

beguary ihe Ow hana Ses 1463: 8 
Ἰ. begins with 1... .ὕ.Ψ...Ψὕ.Ψ 1476: 9 
1. betters what is best 174: 9 
1. bides in cottages ...... 1482: 4 
1. binds without a cord = .1471:12 
1. breaks through ...... 1468: 8 
1. breedeth by looks 1470: 8 
1. built on beauty, dies .136: 5 
1. but a frailty of the mind 58: ἃ 
1. can baffle lords .. 2594: 3 
1. can draw with thread 1471: 7 
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Love, continued 


l. can find entrance into 


2819 


heart me ..1461: 3 
l. can set sun afire 1472: § 
l. can turn pain to bliss 1472111 
1. cannot be enforced 1466: 4 
1. cannot be mixed with 
fear ine ᾿ J ᾿ 1483: 2 
1. clever in attaching self 2427: 7 
1. cloys if pleasures torture 
not a rs 
1. cometh in at the window τὰ 8 7 
1. comforteth, like sunshine 1495: ς 
l. conquers all eee 1472212 
l. covereth all sins ...... 1484: 8 
l. craveth |. wd... 1476: 9 
I. creepeth in by stealth 1467: 4 
l. cures coquetry « «ar 4721: 5 
1. cures every wound it 
makes .. 4 5224s 1467; 6 
I. darkens counsel ....... 1485: 4 
I. delights in praises ..1467: 8 
l. despised has strength 1466: 2 
1. does much, but money all 1482: 2 
]. does not brovk neglect 1464:12 
1. endureth all things 1464: 7 
1. fills eye with pleasure 1463: 8 
l, first entered in at eyes 1470: 8 
l. follows wit as shadow 
body 1464:11 
Il. fostered with soft words 1470: 5 
Ἰ. gilds the scene 2555: 3 
I. goes toward |. as school- 
boys from books 1476: 9 
I. grounded on similitude 1470: 7 
1. has both honey and gall 1476: 2 
l. has no luck 1468: 2 
1. has no respect of persons 1466: 5 
1. hath melted heart of iron σαῖς: 5 
l. hath no joy of surruwful 1463211 
Ι., how great a lord is he 1471: 8 
1. in a cottage rq48r: 5 
1. in breast, spurs in sides 1468- 4 
l. in extremes cannot en- 
_dure : 1462:12 
l. in idleness 1217: 2 
l. in old man disgraceful 40: ¢ 
1. an woman's breast but a 
Bile st 2579: ¢ 
l. is a captivating rubber 1458:10 
1. is a circle 1459: § 
1. is a familiar, a devil 1459517 
l. is a fiend, a fire. a hell 1460: 2 
1. is a fame to burn out hu. 
man wills 1469: 2 
l. is a game 1459: 6 
l. is a hateful peace -1gs8i11 
1. is a kind of anxious fear 1459:13 
l. is a kind of warfare .13959:12 
1. is a law unto itself 1473: 4 
1. is ἃ leaven 1459: § 
Ἰ. is a lock that links noble 
minds 1459: 4 
1. ais a malady without cure 1471: 6 
1. is a platform upon which 
all ranks meet 1459: 2 
1. is a pleasing but various 
chme : 1449 :20 
l. is a poison ..... Baga: 8 
I. isa prick, a sting ...... 1459: 4 
l. 19 a razor τάεϑιι 
1. is a smoke raised with 
fume of sighs 1460: 2 
l. is a sour delight 1460: 2 
lois a spaniel Ἔ ..... ras8:15 
l. is a stupidity of two .. .1458:82 
Ἰ. is a sweet torment ...1474:10 
lisasweettyranny  ....1459: 1 
l. is a syrup, sweet 1475:1} 
Ἰ. is a thirst never slaked 1459:21 
1. is a thirst to enjoy . 1459: 9 
1. is a torment of the mind 14s8:1r 
Ἰ. is a transitive verb | 1360: 3 
l. is above king or kaiser 1471: 8 
1. is above lord or laws 1474: 
l. is always lovely 1474: § 
]. is an appetite of genera- 
tion .. 1489: 9 
1. is an egotism of ἵνο . .1450:16 
l. is an wnrulv passion 1473: ἃ 
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Love, continued 
1. is a are of knowl- 


Ge ne anh ire se Me talia 1328: 3 
1. is ἡ πες than fame ...1468:12 
l. is blind ..... 1479: 8-1480: 4 
1. is checked by hunger ..1470:11 
I. is companion of plenty ..1481: 6 
1. is coupling of two souls 1477: 8 
lL. is deaf as well as blind 1480: 2 
Ἰ. 15 ἔσχες «ose hires ee νος 1461: 6 
l. is friendship inspired by 
beauty ........-...., 14ς8:14 
᾿ is full of trouble .14974:10 


. is heaven and heaven is 1. 8472: 8 
i is history of woman’s 


δ΄ 22. τὴ προς as8s: 7 
1. is in all men madness ..1467: ς 
l. is lawless  .......... 1461213 
1. is leech of life ........ 1489: 7 
lL. is hike a mushroom ....3459 
l. is loadstone of |. ...... 1477: 5 
}. is 1. in beggars and 

kings hee hele δ δ 1468 :14 


J. is l.’s chief nourishment 1477: : 

]. is maintained by wealth 1481: 

1. is marrow of friendship 1386: 5 

1. is master where he will 1471: 

l. is merely contact of two 
skins. .14§8:12 

]. is more than great riches 1474: 

a is nature’s treasure ...1459: 

1. 


CO DA & We 


. is never paid but with 1. 1477: 
is never without jealousy 1264: 
l. is not found in the mar- 


het Ὁ | oa ct hens 1464: 4 
I. is not 1. which alters .. 1478: ς 
1. is price of '.0.  ἔἝ-.....: 1476: ς 
I. is shame in old man ... 40: § 
1. is spintual fire ........ 1459:20 
1. is strong as death ..... 1485513 
1. is sweet to shepherd . 1459: 4 
1. is sweetest seasoned wit th 

suspect .1463:10 


1. is the best instructor . .1459:14 
Ἰ. is the blossom where there 

blows 1459: 1 
1. is the business ‘of the idle 1459:10 
1. is the distraction of the 


warrior .1459:10 

l. is the jewel that wins 
world 1459:11 

1. is the noblest frailty of 
the mind .1458:16 

l. is the occupation of the 
idle .14$9:10 

1. ᾿Ξ on peril of the sover- 
. .14§9:10 
Ι. is nhs salt of life οτ4 9: 18 
1. is the same in everyone 1468:14 
l. is the spirit’s wings ..1459: 3 
1. ts touchstone of virtue 1467:12 
l. is tyrant of the heart ..1459: 1 
I. is without law |... ..3473: 2 

1. is woman’s whole exist- 
ence... 0... weeee 2585: 7 
is wont to ascend wanes 1463: 4 
keeps cold out ...... 1472: 3 
4 no mean...... 1473: s 


. knows nothing of order 1473: 
. lasts as long as dale 3481: ‘ 


- laughs at locksmiths ....1468: 

levels all ranks ....... 1471:}} 
lifts low things up 1484: 8 
like a shadow flies ....2592: 8 


, like a tear, rises in eye 1470: 8 
, like ivy, attaches itself 1466:11 
. lke linen, changed is 


aweeter ...... ....... 1479: 4 
. like Ulysses, is a wan- 

Gere ,........ teees £468: 3 
. locks no cupboards ....1462: 2 
. lonks for 1. ge seit Bie 1476: 9 
. looks through spectacles 1479:153 
. makes a heast 8 man. .1472: 9 
. makes a good eye squint 1472: 1 


4 


makes a poet of a 1472: 7 
makes a wit of ἃ fmol 1472: 1 
. makes all hearts gentle 1472: 1 
makes all men equal 1471:11 
. makes fools of wise men 1472: 1 
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Love, continued 
l. makes one fit for any 


wor eee aes Ty Fae | 
1, makes peo inventive 1472: 1 
l. makes the ugly beautiful 1472: 1 
Ἰ. makes the weak strong 1472: 6 
l. makes the world go 

του. Sree eekt νος 1473: 1 
l. may slip away . .. 8467: 4 
1. me and the world is mine 147731 
l. me for myself alone ....14601: 2 
l, me little, 1. me long ..1477:11 
Ἰ. me more, honor me less 401 4 
Ἰ. must be led .......... 3468:10 
l., mative of the rocks ....1464: 8 
l. needs no teaching ...... 1467 :11 
Ἰ. mever desires a partner 1465: 5§ 
1. not at the first look ....1462: 5 
l. moet cured by herbs ....1471: 3 
1. not |. without fire 3464234 


1. not unlike the fig tree 1475: 9 
l. of country ............ 1758: 6 
l. of gold, meanest amour 990:12 
1. of lads is soon out ...... 13690: 4 
l. of woman sweet for sea- 

son ..... sade 2489: 4 
1. often fruit of marriage . 1§40: 2 
1., once fled, never returns 1468: 3 
1. one all your life ...... 1479: 7 
l. others well, 1. 

better 
1. requires daring 
l. resembles hate 
L. resides in well-fed bodies 1481: 
Ἰ., resistless in battle ....1472:11 
l. richer from friendship ..gisg:rt 
l. rules at will the gods 1472:τ| 
Ἰ. rules his kingdom without 


a sword . 147iit2 
1. rules the court, the camp 1472: 8 
Ἰ. rules without law 1472: 3 
I. scorns bashfulness oe 2 
1. sought is good ..... 1468: 9 
l. stoops as foudly as he 
soars . .3468:15 
1. strong, slept on sword 908: 3 
1., sweet in beginning .1475:10 
1. sweeter for outside state- 
room. εν 1488s 4 
Ἰ., swectest and bitterest. 1475: 8 
that gentle hearts so 
PS eae know .. ..1462: ς 
that moves the sun- 3471: 9 
1. that of woman’s heart 
will have the whole ..2585: 7 
.. the jolif woe ..1475: 8 
. them and leave them . 1461: 4 
. them that 1. ἰδὲ, . .14γ6: 7 
. those most loved first 1480: 7 
. thrilled her very soul = 1469: ς 


. two souls one flesh 916: 

. unbecoming to women ot ae 9 
well, whip well ee 
well who will . ' Ἔ- 
while you are able to 1. ey 2 
will creep where it can 

not go . 1469: 3 

1. will nd out the bet . 1470110 

I. μὰν; mene a dog how! in 


] 
l 
1 
I 
] 
: tan young for conscience aoe 3 
i 
1. 
1. 
Ἰ. 
Ἰ. 


1472: 7 

1. will ΣΙ yield to wealth 1467: 1 
1. without end hath no end 1464: 
1. works no ill to neighbor tl es 
1. you like pie, pudding . 
Ἰ., you ruined Troy ..... 3.472. 
Il. your enemies 6: τ 
man 141} in |. by accident 1470: 9 
man’s |. is of man’s life 

a ae apart . 
many waters cannot quench 


roy 
,.258ς: 7 


1485282 


re ee ee | 


fi ΜΕΝ ΩΝ 
much 1. few freedoms .... 
much L, much mistake 
my I. chases rouse 
game .. . ..18g3:80 
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Love, continued 


my |. to thee is sound ..1478: 5 
neither doth |. learn knots 
to Kit ccd pads seas eee 1466: 4 
neither for 1. nor money 1469: 1 
neither 1. nor hate forever 1484: 3 
new 1. drives out the old gee: 9 
night of l. is noon ...... 460: 5§ 
no cure for 1}. infallible . ce I 
no folly to being in 1. ..1485: 2 
no friend to 1. like voyage .4: 8 
no great 1. lost νι goo: 9 
no greater force than I. ..1974a: 4 
no abe ite can cut our 1. in 
ΠΡ 1461: 9 
no life blessed without 1. 1474: 3 
no hving in 1. without suf- 
fering ny er ee ee ee 1475: ς 
πο]. foul nor prison fair ..1479:10 
no |. lost between them 1 ae 
no |. sincerer than 1, of food 5 
no 1. to a father’s a5: ς 
no man is wiser fe his 1. 1328: 5 
no medicine for 1. ..... 171: 6 
no money, no I. δι: 7 
no power stronger than 1. 1472: 4 
no rage like 1. to hatred 
turned ...... . 2566: 6 
no remedy to |. but to 1. 
more... 001.) ww wee, 1480: 9 
none knew thee but to 1. 
thee S225 
none 80 wise but 1. makes” 
fools... ,1485: 6 
not safe to praise object 
of I . 916: 7 
ΩΝ grows again more 
easily than I. .1468: 3 
nothing in life like making 
I. 66: 6 


nothing more wretched than 


old man in 1. . 40: 4 
now I know what |. is τ46ο: 4 
nuptial 1. maketh mankind 1461: 1 
nye slyh maketh ferre L 

lothin <5 ee oo aed §: 4 
of honey and gallin I. store 1 Ae a 
of soup and I. first is best : 8 
old land new 1. 1480: 5- 81: 2 
old 1. pinches like crab .3480: 8 
old 1. renewed again 4480: 6 


one always returns to one’s 
first 1. ΤᾺΝ . 1968217 


one cannot 1. and be wise 1484:14 
one 1, but thousand imita- 
tions 1464: 9 
only present 1. demands is 
Ι. 1477: 3 
only they conquer L that 
run away .147γ1: 4 
sia wise man knows how 
. 4. 148ς: 9 
out vat 1. 1468: 6 
over head and ears in 1. 1468: ς 
over shoes in | 1468: ς 
passing the 1. of women χεβ8ς: ς 
pennyweight of 1. worth 
und of law 1360: 3 
perfect 1. casteth out fear 1482: 7 
perish the man who can I. 
lightly .1479: 4 
pleasure of 1. is in loving 1476:11 
poverty at door, |. out at 
window 1481: 3 
Praise those who I. fellow- 
men 1784: 1 
quarrels new recruits of 1. 1488: 6 
rather let me !. than be 
in |. 1476:13 
reason and 1. keep little 
company ........ τε. ς 
salt water washes away 1. ἃ 
see how |. follows anger εἀδὰ: : 
she lives by |. and ag aa pre 
show thou |. to win .1476; : 
so cold in ἴ. thy lady ia ..2461: 1 
sound |. not soon forgotten AGI: : 
spice dish with 1. . «1466: 
stony limita cannot bold 
οι. eee Ν 468: 8 


LOVE LUCK 2821 


Love, continued Love, continued Loves, continued 
sweet is 1. of one’s country 1758: 9 with 1., doctor an ass 1471: 6 1. for little that hates fer 
swects of J. mixed with with 1., good by, prudence 1472: 2 nought . 1484: 1 
tears... ἐν .4676: 2 woman’s I. writ in water ..2579: 8 | I. should with fortunes 
take |. away, pleasure away 1474: worse than hatred is pre- change ........ 1479: § 
takes two to make |. 16: ᾿ tence of lL... 1466:10 miserable is he who I. ..1474:14 
talking of 1. is making it. 1470: 2 you must |. to live ...... 1474: 6 niew |. forget the old ..1480: 9 
tell nie that you 1. me ,2222:12 | Love-affair . 1468: 7 nobody 1. a fat man ...... 764: 7 
ten men . what I hate .2281: 7 | Love-match generally ’ fail- of all my 1., the last ...... 1478: 1 
thank heaven for good ure. , . .1§39: 4 | old 1. are soundest ........ 6: 2 
man’s J. .1474: 7 | Love-philtre, consideration 1470: 4 she |., and 1. for ever ....2585: 8 
there is no evil angel but 1. 1459:18 | Love-song: shot with 1. 737011 she 1, the ground you walk 
they 1. too much that die for Loved: better to have I, and OE ed. τ ot ete ee eS 1469: 5 
1. 1485 :10 lost ee pi whatever one 1. be com- 
those that 1. most speak I have lived and 1. .. 147 : ὃ MOHOS 6255s, ve Sel BSS 1467 310 
least 1478: 3 I 1. him for himself alone bie who early |. is wise ...... 40: § 
those we |. we can hate 1484:11 I saw and 1. 1462: § who |. me, follows me ..1463: 3 
those who 1. fashion own if you would be 1., be lov- who I. me, 1. my dog . . 602: 6 
dreams 1468 :13 able... . .1476:12 who 1. well is slow to forget 1461: ἃ 
ne who I. most least set in life vou 1. me nat 1z09:10 | Loving: from I. girls refrain 1475: 6 
1464: 6 looking liked and hking 1. 1462: ς more pleasure in 1]. than be- 
thou hast not |. in a string 1466: 4 1. not wisely but too well 1475: 1 ing loved .. 1463: 5 
thy 1. to me was wonder. 1. when I am lacked . 2639: ς most |. is mere folly . ... 916:10 
ful . . 2885: § men best 1. furthest off 591: 7 no pleasure like pain of 1. 1475: 7 
time puts an end tol. .. 1470:11 never 1., never lived 1474: 6 | Loving-cup: drink al. . 628: 3 
to each his own I. 2281: 2 to be 1. is to be hindered 307: 8 | I.ow: exalt him that is 1. 1035: 4 
to escape sloth, fall in 1. 1465: 2 who ever }. that 1. not at Lowbrow: highbrow and 1. 1140: 9 
to live without 1. folly 1474: 6 first sight . 1462: ς | Lowells talk only to Cabots 225: 4 
to 1. and be beluved 1474: 3 | Lovel: cat, rat, [.. our dog 691:12 | Lower than the angels . 66: § 
to |. and be wise not Loveliness attribute οἵ lowest: desire not the 1. ..159: 6 
granted . 1485: 7 woman ... 1§20: 2 | Lowliness base of every vir- 
to I. as devil loves holy I. needs no ornament... 135:10 tue . : .-1196: 7 
water 1462: 3 Lovely: as |. as a dreain 140: 1 | Lown: let alone makes 1. . .343: § 
to |. as dog loves whip 1462: 3 1. is as |. does . §39: 2 | Loyalty: beside 1. other vir- 
to 1. but little is to he what is |. never dies 134: 3 tues not worth a flea 2642: 9 
beloved 1470: 2 | Lover ...............00. 1486 even in crime, 1. shown 2296:13 
to |. foolishly better than adventurous |. is successful 1487: 3 l. fairest to adorn prince 317:12 
not to 1. 1463: 9 all mankind love a 1. 1487: 1 1. holiest good in heart 746: & 
tol. her a liberal education 1241: 5 as wolf loves lamb, I. Ἰ. only virtue worth a fly 746: 8 
to 1. is human 1466: 9 adores . £466: 7 | Loyauté vaut mieux qu’ar- 
to 1. 16 tu choose : 1467: 3 at |.’s perjuries, Jove gent . : . 746: 2 
to 1. is young man's joy = 1467: ς laughs 1487:10 | Lubricos: in sublimi maxime 
to |. well not hap but grace 1461:10 | for the 1. tomorrow shall be 1. ἢ re ee 1032:14 
tu make 1. 1466: 6 love ...1469: 6 | Luce: ex 1. lucellum = ....1423: 1 
to rise, |. stoops 1468 :15 fortune adverse to 1. ...1475: 2 | Lucerna splendens. ....... 34:10 
to win |. sundry usages 1461:13 great 1. of the ladies . 1486712 Ἰ. sub medio ponatur .. .281: 3 
tomorrow shall be t. for her 1. has become her friend g16:11 | Lucid intervals ἐν 1498 :10 
loveless 1469: 6 | his love is life to a 1. 1486:11 | Lucifer, son of the morning 747: 6 
too deeply 1., too deeply langor and silence denote CUNO 4 tata Sao το 
hate .. 4483: 3 1. : 1486: 9 as good 1. as cow that stuck 
true I. 1477: 7 1278: § | let every 1. be pale ..... 1486: 9 self with horn 1492: § 
true |. always exacting . 1462: 4 1 1, beware your 1. .... 1485: 3 as good |. would have it 1491: 6 
true |. lacketh a tongue 1478: 3 Ἰ. came to search for me as ll 1. would have it 1402: 2 
true }. never did = run with a candle 467: 5 bad 1. often brings good 1. 1492:11 
smooth 1475: 3 1. in husband may be lost 1204: 2 better 1. next time .... 1492:11 
true 1. shows in time of l. knows what he wants 1487: Δ devil's own ‘ ee ger ee 14Q1:13 
need .1463: 2 | 1. may sigh but not puff — 1486: 7 | down on his 1. -1492: 6 
two kinds of constancy in 1. of self without any rival 2067: 9 drop of 1. worth barrel of 
L. .. 1478: ἃ l. sees Helen's beauty in wisdom © ..... 1493: 9 
two of a trade ne'er 1. 1462: 6 brow of Egypt. 147913 | element in Lis pluck =. 1490: 7 
very blossom of 1. is sour 1475: 9 1. tells himself many a lie 1487: 2 fisherman's I. ως 819: 2 
wages of scorned 1.. hate 2566: 6 l. will always love again 1486: 4 for good 1. cast old shoe 2095: 2 
wall between preserves |. 1470: 6 soul of 1. dwells in body o give me 1., and cast me in 
wanton 1. fed on riches 1465: 1 another 1477: 8 the sea . [480112 
water cools not I. ..9$72:10 | value |. according to his lass break, farewell }. 1493:10 
we |. being in . W877: 3 gifts . 1465: 1 oe good 1. and bad 1492: 8 
we |. in others what we lack τα ΑἹ who can deceive a I. 1487: § ood |. be ours . O35: 2 
we 1. those who admire us τς ττὸ | Lovers always talking of Soca 1. comes by cufing 1491: 4 
what bounda are there to |. 1472: 4 selves te aes) 68686210 good I. comes with mom .1491: 8 
what heaven is 1.. what hell 1475: 6 Ἰ. are mad men... 1486:12 good |. follows me like a 
when distrust enters 1. goes 916: 3 1. complain of hearts 1486: 6 dog Wggtit 
when my I. swears that she Ἰ. give money to be heard 1441: 3 good |. in horses, kiss par- 
is made of truth 1438: 2. |. live by love ©.) ... 1486: 8 son's wife 1494: 1 
when suspicion comes in, ]. 1. must be sapient ... 1486: 3 good |. in odd numbers” 1494: 2 
goes out. 1463:10 | |. run before the clock ...1486: 2 | good }. reaches farther than 
when you I. you are not Ἰ. shy when people by . 1486: 5 long arms 1490: 3 
wise 1485: 8 | quarrels of 1. renewals of good 1. says, “open ‘mouth, 
where great 1., great hate 1484:1τ love 488:10 shut eyes” ..... ἐν 1490: 4 
where }. is, no need of toward absent Ἵ. love's tide 4: 8 Raed... 2025s eee wees 1491113 
formality 147710 who can give lawtol. .. 1473: 4 pypercotesh bi τς ρου κου 1489: ς 
where 1. is Pikere ia faith 1477:10 | Loves: he 1. little who 1. 1 have but lean}. ..... 1491313 
where no 1., all are faults 775:12 by rule atl of sane ace 1473: § if 1. comes, who comes not 1493: 3 
who 1. too much, hate too he 1. me as cat does mus- ill 1. follow me like fever 1292: 2 
muc . 1484: 6 τὰ ... - coe wee 1462: 3 ill }. is good for something raga: ἃ 
hig we first 1. we seldom he t thee well that makes ill 1 de penalty of folly .. 1sgiits 
ee . . 1468581 thee weep . 1488: 7 Lady ες. 491: 1 
will τοῦ 1. me in Decem. he that 1. nought is never leave your 1. while winning 931: 7 
1. . E642: 8 loved .. ..tg76:t0 | left hand 1, iho ...... 1492: 2 
with 1. and wine strife .. 1468: § he who can say how much 1. always changes eee) 1493: 1 


with 1. ae with ghosts ..1478: 3 he 1, L but little ....8478: 3 ' 1. easier to win than retain 1490: § 


2822 LUCKY 


Pace continued 


1. tor fools, chance for ugly 1489: 7 
1. ἃ baw. coc) eee es -1490:13 
1. Ἰὰ odd numbers ....... 1494: 3 
1. is a lord . ....... 1489: 9 
L. of Roaring-Camp . .1493:10 
l. of the Ναὶ... ...... 5493:10 
l. takes step that no one 

Ce ee ee are 1491: 3 
1. to us, 1. to you ἀπο bem deat 635: a 
1’s way is not mv way ..1492: 4 


man with 1. gives ruin wide 


berth ... .. ...Ψ.. 1401: 3 
more by I. ‘than guiding ..14Q0cK! 
more nia better l. ....14990:12 


my l. ἔ τε ere 1492: 4 
not such dl. after all 2213: 5 
gunce ot ]. excels pound of 


rere te 1491: 9 
out ae 1., gold becomes iron 1493: 3 
DOs le. hte eee wo ewaraas 580: 2 


to have a run of good 1. 1489:10 
to try one’s hl, .......... 2396 :33 
trust tol. .............. 1491510 
use of |. brings eminence 1491: 2 


what’s worse than ill |. -,.-¥4gai a 
when bad |. sleeps, don’t 

wake it ... «ce aes 616: 8 
when en 1. knocks, open 

the d 491: 7 
where bad. 1. bad faith ....14gtit1 
worse |. now, better later 1492:11 


our 1. changes only if good 1493: 3 
i τ οὐκ 


Lucky: against Il. καὶ 

powerless ..... ...... 1491: 3 
better 1. than rich ..... 1489 :11 
fellow has got to be 1. ..1490: 6 
Ἰ. at cards, unlucky in love 1493: 4 
1. boor needs but be born 1490: 9 
1. in love, unlucky at cards 1493: 4 
1. man rarer than white 

crow ........ .1490:10 
L meets friend, unlucky 

fair ro ον 1493: 
Δ. men τ no counsel 1480 
1. who has sowed and 

reaped... .-.-...... 1493: 2 
1. who suffers no ill ....1490: 1 
more wicked, more}. ...1490:12 
no man I. in al things ..1492: 8 


none but I. deserves fair 435:10 
not Ἰ., don’t go fishing . .1491:14 
past being 1. at our age ....33: 9 
select the I., avoid unlucky 1491: BS 


with 1., all things 1. 1491 
Lucre: filthy 1. a Gea 1494 
savor of |. is good ο.... 1613 
Lucretia: be L. by day ..1207:81 


Lucri: brevis est occasio 1. 924: 
1. bonus est odor 
paulum 1. quantum damni . 928: 
Lucrum: at turpe ἃ. adducit 

infortunium 
a est cum mala fama 


ΕΞ 


re 925: 
925: 
ule est 1. et a mendaciis 935: 
1. pudori praestat ...... .92 
Ἰ. sine damno fieri non potest 92 
malum I., τῷ, are? dispendio 925: 
non omnino |. utile bomini 924:30 
Lucullus dines with L. 
Lucus a non Incendo 1923: 3 
Lucy light, shortest day .493:10 
.udet: qui luset, iterum 1 532: τ6 
ues Boswelliana ......... iat 
Lugger: once aboard the 1. iin 7 

Luke was a physician, yet 


di 1 
Lalu: she wasal.o. .....Σ 5 
Lusmibos: accinee 1: tuos ....83 : 6 

4 
4 


Ὁ Θιυιν ὦ o O=- 


.579:10 


Lumen siccum optima anima 187 
Lump it if you don’t like it 1428: 
Lunatic fringe .. ........ 194§:30 
Lungs: it opens ‘the Lo ....466: ς 
my 1. an to crow ... 
wet the 1. with wine 
Lupi: hac 1, bac canes . 
Lupo agnum eripere postu- 


Oe a δε ΄“᾿.»ε»Ἥ 


. 1230: 1 
Lupum: suribus teneo J. 


" aggt: 8 


Lupus: cautus metuit cla- 
morem festinat ...... 2552: 4 
habitat 1. cum agno ...... 20 ᾿: 


hac urget 1., hac canis 


1, ante clamorem festinat ἘΠῊΝ 
3 


l. apud ovis linquere .. ο 
1. aquilam fugit ........ 2554: 4 
I. est homo homini ......1§18: 7 
l. in fabula . . ...... 2854: 2 
J]. languebat monachus ....569: ! 
1 pilum mutat, non men- 

COM oo e bee ea a 2553: } 
nisi me 1. ante videbat ....2554: 1 
triste 1. stabulis .. ..... Sate: a 
Lurch: to be left in the 1. 1494: 6 
Lurden: sick of fever lh ..2141:111 
Luscus rex in regione cae- 

corum ............... 167: 8 
ETT) ......... ee re 78 
heart full of I. ........ 1495: 3 


his 1. young as limbs old 1495: 7 
looketh on woman to 1. ..16:13 
l. and love not convertible 1495: 5 
1. breaks through ill-trained 


Mind ................ 1498: 3 
I. causeth dry bones ...... 1498: 3 
lL is a fire. ..... oe 1495: 3 
1. is a short Ῥειξαῖς : 1495: 3 
l. is lord of all ........ 1495: 3 
1. is of the world ........ 1485 :10 
Ἰ. is oldest hon of them all 1495: 3 
Ἰ., most mahgnant enemy 1495: 3 
Ἰ. 15 tempest after sun 1495: 5 
" at aati glory of .14995: 2 
fe fel unfeeling 990:12 
ἯΙ the flesh 1495:10 
i often witty, never wise 1496: ς 
new 1. gives lecher thrill s495: 3 
rule 1., temper tongue 160: 8 
Lustful: more I. than jack- 
asses wwii ss 495: 8 


Lustre: I ne’er could any 1. 
see 735:10 
Lusts: abstain from fleshly 1. 1495 :50 
l. of the flesh 
Lusus naturae : 
sine periculo friget By. cts 32 
Cite: oo behest τς τυ, 
dont t play 1. before donkey an 10 
lascivious pleasing of |. ..1496: 6 
let him that can play take 1. 3320: 2 


I. enervates the ae 1496: ὃ 
1. is drowned drum δὲ ΜῈ 
Ἰ. not sitidion Τὰ by weav- 

ers 1645: 2 
musical as is Apollo's I. 1496: 7 
rift within the 1. . ..... 1496 


[-utes: not all with |. are 


players. τ: 
Luther: nothing to do with L. ς21: 2 


Lutheran: a spleeny 7085 3 
Lutum nisi tundatur ....... 18:16 
1. non est lutelentius 482: 9 
Lux: fiat 1, et facta est 1. 1422: 2 
le CR UlSit oo eR aware oes 1726: 9 
1. in tenebris lucet ........ 1422: 7 
1. πιυπάι ... ees ee sien 1422: 7 
Ἷ, non inquinatur ... ....a2g2: 6 
γε give us I., we'll 
dispense with neces- 


sarics era 
Luxury: all their 1. was do- 
ng f° “Ἄν .996: 6 
an d manners vices 24at: 1 
1. has connection with evil 1496: a 


l. honey in mouth εν «4ρ06:εἰ 
no nation ever hurt by 1. 1496:14 
people have always loved |. 1497: 1 
taste the I. of woe ..... .1040:17 
Lying: getting ug not so 

easy as al. 1,2. 1996: 
1 don’t mind |. . 1392: 6 
1. acknowledgment of truth 2294: 7 
l. and stealing neighbors 1397: 6 
1. for its own sake .. .1294: ar 
1. is father to falsehood 1293: 
1, is fit for slaves only. 1396: ς 
1. is the whole wa to ell 1295: 3 
1. rides upon debt’s back 630:10 


Lynxes towards others .... 
Lyre: as ass at the 1. 


Macdonald: where M. sits 
Macgr 


MAE WEST 


Lying, continued 


no law for ll. . .......... 496: 
only one form of 1. forbid- 

GON: fesse eecickia a 4 1396: 4 
second vice is 1. ........ § 30:10 
«ynceus: keener-sighted 

that Vos: 6308625 5.44% 3106: 
Lynch law ............... 1368 


1 
5 
779: 7 
...103: 2 
deaf to the 1. ........ qantas 1 
he never learnt the 1. ....667: 6 


Mabel: 


M: have an M under ΤΟΝ 1962: 4 


ain't it awful 23 


head of table .. τὰ .3802:10 
r: my name is 1665: § 
where ME sits head of table 1803:10 


Machina: deus ex τὰ. ...... 84: 6 
Machination ceases ....... 3816: 3 
m. more than force ...... 470: 4 
Machine: as if from m. ....984: 6 
god from the m. ........ oe: 6 
Me AMO της Ke ede a 46: ς 
man is ἃ πι. ... ........ 1407): 4 
superior man not a m. 1497: 4 
youre not a man, you're a 
a hear 1497: 4 

Machinery: faith in m. dan- 

δον τὴν IS es 1497: 6 
m. makes men machines ..14907: 4 
world is dying of m. 1497: 6 
Macte virtute ........... 2413: 6 
Mad .......... areata 97 
all men are πῇ... .... 1499: 8 
as m. as Ajax, hatter, 


aida hare, May-but- 
er .1497: 7-1498: 7 
ὙΠ m. with ‘all than wise 

alone 


- 3499: 4 
but m. north-north- “west . §§00: § 
cheering, driving, running 

"πε m. 1498: 2 
gods have made thee m. 1499: § 
it is pleasant to go m. 1499: 7 
m. as a baited bull ........ 72a: 
m. aS a buck ........... 7a: 
m. aS ἃ weaver ........ 14908: 7 
τ. as a wet hen ........ 72: 4 
melancholy m. .1499:10 


once m. and aye the worse 1399: 3 
rather be πὶ. than Westies: 


loving αι 8 
staring and stark ‘m. .1498: 8 
that he is m., ‘tis true 1800; 1 
to get one's m. up ..... 1498: 1 
whom goda destroy, first 

make m. .. ....... 1500: ς 
with m. necessary to be πὶ. t499:11 

ou will never be m. 1500; 3 
adchen: andere Stadtchen, 

andere M. 1233510 
pane maselle from Armen- 

B85: 9 


ΤῊ οὐρὰ art beside thyself 1499: 6 
every m. thinks all others 
mad. toe ee oe 499 111 
leasant to play the τὸ. ..1499: 7 
Madmen and fools tell truth 843: 7 


worst of m. saint run mad 2666: 1 
Madness ........... .... 1408 
different sorts οὗ πὶ 498: 9 


m. more followers than din. 

eretion ..... 2.0 ..... 1498:11 
m. not of head but heart iGe 2 
m. of one makes many mad 1499:11 
m. to live in pao meoitly 15989: 2 


method in hia m. .1499: 9 
midsummer τῇ. ....... «ν E800; 4 
moon-struck m. .......... 1499:10 
pleasant πὶ .........00.. 14990: 7 


reckless m. from the gods 1499: 5 

use another man’s τὴ. ..... 34990; 2 

what m. has seized you . 

Mae West: imitation of 
ΜΙΝ. 


MAECENAS 


Maecenas, bulwark end 
glory ... 
many Μ,, many a Maro . 
Maecenases: let there be M., 
there will be Vergils . 
Maggot has got into brain 


bonehy, when the m. takes 


.1760:10 
1162: § 


"1960:10 
1§00: 


where bites the m. ‘today 
Maggots in the brain. 
Miggoty unsettled head 
Magic of the tongue danger- 
ous. 
Magister alius casus 
Magistracy: buy m., sell jus- 


Lad 

LJ al 

9 

ο 
ADAANN A 


FICE oh τον Bbwen cate 269:12 
m. makes not the man ....108:11 
Magistrate: first square the 

ea ee Ne ee 1277: 6 
m. is a speaking ‘law 1277: 8 
m. should obey the laws 1277:12 


Magistratum legem est lo- 


quentem .1277: 8 
Magna Charta will have no 

sovereign ..... 0 ..... 1363: 8 
Magnanimity .......... 180% 


m. affects to disdain all ISO1: 3 
m. in politics truest wisdom sor: 1 
m. is an effort on part 

of pride . gor: 
m. is quality of kings S013 
m. often concealed under 

shyness 
m. rarest of all virtues . 


Magni magis quam boni 318: 
Magnificat: chant M. at 

matins . 1801: 4 
to correct M. rsot: 5-6 
Magnificence and rats ...... 302514 
m. cannot be cheap ..... 1427: ς 
Magnis maiora loquuntur .200: 2 
Magno parva constare 782315 
Magnorum: in loco πὶ. ne 

steteris Seas cit ieraar, 1030: 4 
Magnum in parvo 1035:15 
nihil est aliud πὶ. quam 

multa minuta 1035: 8 


Magnus: vere m. est qui ae 


se parvus cst 030: 9 
Magpie: he plucked a black’ 

m. 1492: 3 
τὰ. competing with nightin- 

gale 1687:11 
one m. for sorrow 1§01: 7 
Mahomet: if mountain will 

not go to M. 1502: I 
tomb of M. 'twixt heaven 

and earth .1§02: 2 


Mahrchen aus alten Zeiten 2271: 6 
Maid 602 

as good a m. ‘as her mother 1:03: 4 
hlack girl is nut-brown m. 1479:13 
Corinthian πὶ. oe . 2489515 
devil dares not peep under 


m.'s coat 1§04:12 
fool kisseam. . , ..... _ «+ 6 90:Ὁ| 
giass and a πὶ. ever in 

danger 1SO4:02 


pence a as ever broke 
ee 1504: 
if m. ἜΣ mad, what fault cat 29s: 
m. and virgin not all one 1502: 
m. I came, woman I go .. 1804: 
m., in thought, word, deed 1503: 
m. of grace and majesty ..1504: 
. oft seen is held in scorn 1502: 
. ought to be married .. 488: 
. rosed over with modesty 1§04: 
. should be seen not heard 335: ‘ 
. that giveth yieldeth ..1s502: 
. that laughs half taken 1504: ὃ 
m., wife, nor widow ..... 1602: 
mope-eyed from living am. 1503: 3 
never take m. instead of 
mistress 3599:r1 
no m. so free but love binds 393:10 


ondedou-Ndod6 


33533333 


old πὶ, of forty five ..... 04: 4 
praise m. at wedlock §26: 9 
this m. was born old 1804: 4 


to be busy is m.'s holiday τδ02: 4 


Maid, continued 

virtuous m. must stay at 
home 

when m. leaves door open 295: 9 


ee .1502: 4 

while tall m. is stooping 1504:10 
whistling m. never luck ..2505: § 
worst store, m. unbestowed 1 6503: 6 


Maiden: archly the wm. 
smiled. : .2594: 3 
cloistered =m. hates mar- 
τίαχε.. eae pies 1502: 3 
distaff becomes πὶ... .1§02: 4 
inventor of M. first hand- 
selied it ..1971: 6 
m. hath no tongue but 
thought —_................ 1503:11 


τ. untouched ......... 1502: 3 
m., with meek brown eyes 1503: 9 
no πὶ. more worthy of your 

choir. 1504: 9 
tell me, pretty maiden .1504: 8 
when heart of m. is stolen 1502: 8 


Maidenhead and _ castles 

must yield 2568: 3 
m. cannot be restored ....325: 6 
m., inestimable gem .... .326: 7 
Maidens: fair m. wear no 

purses .1§03: 7 


me being fair, fortunate 1603:10 
, born, begin to bride it 1503:10 
- should be meek till mar- 
ted .1§03: 1 
m. should he mild and meek 1 ςοξιτι 
m. withering on the stalk 1503: 6 
may m. ravish him 195: 3 
mealy-mouthed m. stand 
long . 1504: 2 
not all m. that wear bare 
hair 
when m. sue, men give like 
ods 1§04: 6 
Maids: all m. in Camberwell 
may dance in egg-shell 1503: 2 
m. are May when they are 


1502:10 


m. . ἐννν͵ 25958: 
m fair are fortunate .134: 
m. in modesty say no to 

that 2577: 7 
m. say nay and take it. 1504: ς 
m. should be seen, not 

heard 1§03:11 
m. want nothing but hus. 

bands . 1504: § 
more m. than Malkin 1503: 8 
never fewer m. for her 1504: 3 
old m. drest lamb-fashion 625: 9 
to m. and hoys I sing 2662: 8 
Maidservant: let m. be faith- 

ful, homely .2076: 7 
nor Jet too pretty ἃ τῷ. 2076: 7 
Maidservants: more 11... 

more lewdness 2076: 6 
Main: always have eye to m. 312: 2 


Main au pot, verre au poing 665:11 
Maintain it before the world 208 :19 
Maison sans flamme, corps 
sans ame 809: 4 
Maius et minus non varient 1034: 6 
Majesty and love do not go 
well together .1465: 
Major: ceteris πὶ. qui melior 1033: 
πὶ. magis est placabilis irae 1031: 
m. si minor esse voluisset 16}: : 
Majority . 1 
che joins us to the great 
. .1§0s: 6 
m. a a heed and not nice one τος: 3 
m. dangerous foe to free- 


.,.οφ ον "6.6 διε vers 


ἄοσπι..... . ..... 1505: 8 
τι. governed by ignoble mo- 

tives eee 1505: § 
m. is always the best re- 

partee www eee eee 1§04:15 
τα. never did rule ...... 1$04:34 


m. not final proof of right 1505: 3 
m. rule not based on put 
tice ; .1§0S: § 
one, af God's side, a m. ξος: 
oppression οὐ m, odious isogit 
vice has τὰ. of its side τξςος: 3 


la bala continued 
will ot m. should always 

prevail .............. 1§05: 2 

ake: neither m. nor med- 

NG. ἐλ ct ha ghey one loons 1556: 7 
on the τῷ, ............. 1505: 7 
to m. or mar ......... 1§05: 8 
Make-up in the tiring room 2627: 3 
Makler: ehrlicher M. .... 246: 6 
Mal: honi soit qui m. y pense 712: 6 
horriblement du m. ...... 1005: 9 
m. non ὁ senza rimedio ....714: 4 
Mala: ab omni specie ab- 

Stinete ....... 0 ....... 715: 6 
faciamus m. ut veniant 

DONS: sores ee ses τως ἢ 1003: 7 
m. senium accelerant ..... 1594: 8 
m. sunt vicina bonis ...... 1004: 4 
m. ultro adsunt ........ 715: 4 
reddit m. pro bonis ...... 1003: 8 


videre nostra m. non pos- 

sumus . ἜΣ aes 778:10 
Maladies: some m. ‘are pre- 

cious 587: 5 
Maladies viennent 4 cheval 86:11 
Malady medicine cannot 


reach ..... 586: 3 
meet m. on its way 1877: 4 
Malam parram pilavit .1492: 3 
Male and female created 

he them 1512: 9 
Male: audibus m. si m. dicis 

mihi. 1968:12 
m. parta, m. dilabuntur .926: 1 
qui m. agit, odit lucem .712:13 
Maledictus homo, qui con- 

fidit in homine . 2383: 2 


πὶ. 41: errare facit caecum τοῦ :12 
Malefactors of great wealth 2472: 6 
Malheur ne vient jamais 


seul ._.. ... 22-1897 4 
Malheureuse: bon temps, si 

We aie Ae eG ees 1952: 8 
Mali: omnes m. sumus ... 114: 7 
Malice .............. . 1506 
m., blind mule kicking “1806: 3 
m. cannot put truth out 1506: 5 
m., covert planning of harm 1506: 3 
m. draws her arrow to head 1506: 6 
m. finds many faults 1506: 9 
τι. harbors viper in breast 1506:11 
τῇ. hath a strong memory 1506: 7 
m. hurts itself most 1506:11 
m. is aye mindful .1§06: 4 
m. is his ruling passion .77: 2 
m. never spoke well 1506: 9 
m. of one omes ill word 

of all 1§06:12 
m. seldom wants mark 1§06; 2 
m. sucks up own venom == 1506:11 
τὰ. will find bad motives 1506: 9 


man's life warfare against 
m. of men : 
mickle m. was first in man 1506:15 
mind of man inclined to m. 
more m. than matter 
never bear m. 
nor aught set down in m. 
with πὶ. toward none _. 
Malicious man eats own 
eart TSoObitr 
m. mind has hidden ‘teeth 1506:12 
Malis: de duobus m., minus 716: 2 
stipate me m... . oe "gs: 5 
Malitia: brevis omnis m. 


super mulieris .2570: 4 
Malkin: more maids than 
ΜΥΥ 1503: ὃ 
Malleum: inter m. εἰ in- 
ucem .. scala Aaa ents §78:18 
Malleus Scotorum .. ..... 1058: 3 
Mallow: advantage in m. ..1846: 7 


Mallows live again and grow 500: 7 


Malo: cui m. ..........-5-- 17: 7 
τὰ. τὰ. τ. - 0000 eee eee 86: 
noli vinci a πὶ. .1004g°I1 


Malorum: ne m. memineris 712: 4 
Malt: for peck of m., set kiln 

on fire εν εἶδες 6 

have m. to sell ..........- 2069 311 
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Melt, continued 
m. is above wheat with him 637: 2 
m. made him the cat to whip 640:17 
soft fire makes sweet m. ..809: 3 
Maltman: devil pay the m. . $59: 3 
Malum: effugi m., inveni 
bonum = ............. 1002: 2 
exiguum m., ingens bonum roos: 6 


τι. conditum ne moveris ..616: 8 
m. est, dicit emptor .268:10 
m. malo medicari ........ 74:10 
necessarium τὰ. ........ .7γ12: κα 


nulli m. pro malo reddentes 715: 2 
nullum magnum m. qu 


extremum est ....... 713: 7 
odientes m., adhaerentes 

bono ............... 1004:11 
quod mala m., hoc ago ....1004: § 
suo jumento sibi τῇ. ac- 

cersere .1968: 7 
sustinete, maius ne veniat 

τὰ... 714: 1 


vae qui dicitis. m. bonum 1003: § 
Malus est qui sua causa 


bonus ... ........... 1001: 7 
nemo m. felix ........... 722:14 
mame: quien no Hora, no gas 

bel Eh gehts se th 2483: 

Mammon pecans 4506 
m., god of this world . ..18§06:16 
m. led themon .. ..... 1407: 3 
m. of unrighteousness 1s07: 1 


ye cannot serve God and m. 1507: 2 


i ere ee eee 1507 
against jill m. much 

ground 388: 6 
always the same m. 410: 8 
angry m. never wants woe 67:12 


angry m. outside himself 70: a 
angry m. sees not the law 70: 2 
any m. may have any 

woman ........... 
as for m., his days are as 

grass 
as m. from πὶ. . ser: 
as m. is made, humor him ις1}): 


1521: 7 
2 
2 
4 
be a πι. before your time 1512: 2 
2 
1 
6 
8 


ee 


be m. tp ought ne 1§18: 
hehold the m. . 349: 
best m. in the field 1616: 
best m. is bold im action τι: 
better old m. than young 

rake .  . 1542: 
big butter-and.- fa [ς 12:11 
bigger the m. ter the 


NN 


bi; ange 1033: 2 
in m. is a poor m. 199: 4 
bold, bad m. 114: δ: 212:16 


bold m. better in all things 212: 4 
brave m. matched with ad- 


versity 18: 7 
bravely played the m. 435:14 
bring not every m. into 

house 895:15 
by three things may m. be 

known . .'§88S 3 
can’t keep a good m. down 997: 4 


civilized m. st use of feet 360: 7 
clever m. will build a city 1520: 3 


common m. . 1516: 6 
condemn no poor m. 367553 
contented m. always rich 414: 7 
contentious m. never lacks 
words ,ἴφι4: 2 
death cannot kil} good m. 1006: 8 
don’t delay burdened m. . 257:13 
drive good m. from door 2: 3 
pokes m. never takes 
. 636: 3 
each a has own cast of 
mind... ..... .1238: 8 
ever want another m. like 
you Nis "δ: I 
every m. has his price er te 78 ἊΣ 
every m. hath own glee 
every m. is to be had γ᾽ τς 
every m. thinks ΒΕ has dene. 
it himself 2105: 3 


every woman 
first the m. hele a drink rie Ἐπ 


Man, continued 
forgotten m. 
— angry m. get thee 

SRepoctn 2h 4 tal ee RE ta Si «δ: 4 

free black m. keep thy wife 319:12 

glad Tam nota m. ...... 2664: 3 

glory of God is m. . 626: 1 

lory of m. is his strength 1520: 3 
created m. in his own 


τς 
God ye was John Thom- 
son’s m. . .1208: 1 
made m., πι. money 567: & 
good for m. not to touch 
woman. tat: 
good m. disappoints na one 998: 
good m. doubles life’s span 998: 
good m. is a rare animal 998: 
good m. protects three vil- 
lages 
good m. seldom uneasy 
good m. whom fortune 
makes better 2. 997: 
great fortune to be born m. 1τιὺ: 
hairy m. fool or fortunate 1052: 
he hain’t been the same m. 
since . Sig: 
he is a better m. than thow 1513: 
he was a Rood m. and a just 998: 
here is Plato’s m. 1S10: 
here lies πὶ. a woman ruled 2555: 
hew block off, get out m. 667: 
hit a m. your own size = 1516: 
honest, plain m. 1186: 
honorable m. always honor- 
able . 
hope of m. is a worm 
how contemptible is πὶ. 
Iam am., you another 
am seeking a m. 
I like m., but not men 
I prefer m. without money 
to money without πὶ. 
I seek an honest m. 
if m. worth knowing, worth 
knowing well 
ill πὶ. worst when he ap- 
pears good 
in every προς m. god dwells coat 
in inward πὶ. three mens 1612:} 
inner m. 2217: 
is m. ape or anrel 717: 
know one m., you know all 1513: 
know your fe low m. .18§190: 
ladies’ m. 1§17: 
let each m. do his best 172: 
let him pass for a m. .t612: 
let no guilty m. escape = 1046: 
hittle m. who wasn’t there gry: 
live m. catches the cow 180: 1 
living dead m. 604 
lot of m. to suffer and die ie 
m., a bear in most relations 397: 


1612: 9 
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- 997: 
1000: 
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11f0;10 
1508 :12 
tts: 1 
1516: 1 
1ς14:}4 
1ς12: 4 


ῖς41: 3 
[514:14 
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m. about town tgs: 
m. after his own heart 1113 
m. alone can spare... 402 
m. among children 1412 
m. among geese tSt7 
m. and wife cosy combina- 
tion . 1207: 
m. and wife dwell in ac- 
cord 4632: § 
m. and wife make one fool 1207: 2 
m. and wife monster . 1207: 2 
m. and woman, fire and 
chaff .. 1826: 9 
m., artist without tools . 99: 4 
m. as old as his arteries 11: 1 
m. at five, fool at fifteen 1414: § 
m. at sixteen, chill at sixty 19614: § 
m. at whom everyhody 
ints. 168: 2 
m. became a living soul . 1171: καὶ 
m., cine erect upon two 
legs 1410: 7 
πὶ. Ῥεῖ ΒΕ in honor abideth 
; 1415: 6 
m. bites d news . . 68a: a 
m., born free, in chains 888: 2 
m. can, but bis fate cannot 767: 8 


MAN 


Man, continued 

m. can do no more than able 1: 3 

m. cannot cover what God 
would reveal 

m. condemned half behead- 
ed δος: 8 

m. contrives, Heaven de- 


1642: 6 


crees 982: a 
m., creature bipes| et im. 

plumis s10: 7 
m. dearer to gods than to 

self en © <r ear | 
m. delights not me τξςιότῖ2 


m. delights to prey upon his 

kind ιειϑ8: 4 
m. determines what is said 2601: 2 
m. diligent in his business 576: 3 
m. does not live by bread 


alone 231: & 
m. doth what he can 982: 3 
m., every inch of him ιξςιό: t 


m., featherless, bined ani- 
mal .' “oa φιο: 7 


m. for all hours 1615: 7 
m. for field, woman τὴς 
hearth. 3620: 4 
m. goes as God leases o&2: & 
m. goeth to his long home 1026: 6 
τὰ. grows old, woman jeal- 
ous 1622: 1 


m. happy with any woman 2568:16 
m. has made friends with 


fire Rog: 4 
m. has two impulses 1002: 3 
m. has will, woman way 2:81: 2 


m. hath but short time to 


live : Is16: ς 
m. higher up S135 1 
m. in the street 114: 7 
m., intelligence served by 

organs 1507:13 
m. isa beast, no more rsio: & 
m. is a broomstick eng: § 
m. is a bubble ᾿ς 001 5 
m. 15 a darkened being 1gOR- A 
m. is a fallen god rook rg 
m. is a god in ruins ΟΝ τα 
m. ts a gad to m. Ising: 2 
m. tsa little soul rgoR: 4 
m is am, for a’ that rere ro 
m. is a noble animal rSta: 2 
m. is a plant not earthly roo: 1 
m. 1s a poor stick 16g: 2 
m. is a rational animal rotr: 3 
m is a reasoning animal 151ΠῚ ἢ 
m. is a social animal 2184: 4 
m. is a thinking reed {ς-1΄ ft 
m. is a wolf to πὶ. 1erk: 7 
m. is an animal 1609: 7 
m. is an embodied paradox 1507: 7 
m. 4 an imitative creature 1224: 9 
m. ts as the wind TSO: 2 
m. ts born to labor 1332: 7 


m. is but a dream of a shad- 

ow 1a to 
m. is but breath and shad. 

ow tsak:ita 
m. is capable of all things 2:2 
m. is diminutive to nothing t§07:12 


m. is cither beast or god = ts07: ὁ 
mi. " God's ape {ς0711!} 
m. is God's image 1§12: 9 
m. is head, but woman 

turns it 1ς-20: 4 
m. is heaven and earth 1so08: 7 
τὰ. is heaven's masterpiece 1τπ0: 4 


m. is hunter, woman is 


game 1821: 7 
m. 16 hike an apple 41: 3 
m. is like heasts that perish rgig: ὃ 
Mm. te ive crt  ....,, 1§07,.80 
m. is made of tallow . 21807: 6 
m. ism. tho’ he have but 

hose on head . Ferro 
m.iam.'s A BC 1ς10:12 


m. 1s measure of all things tsn9: 3 


m. is merriest species 1607: 4 
m. is naked, unshod $610: 9 
m. is name of honor 1511: 

m. is naturally a savage .1¢08: 8 
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Man, continued 
m. is nature’s sole mistake 1508: 5 
m. is neither angel nor 


Ole 00. aa ον 1s10: 6 
m. is not born for happi- 

πόδ ook ee weak 107I: 4 
in. is not of the woman .. 1520: 4 
m. is of jealous kind .1264:10 


m. is of the earth, earthy 1507:10 
m. is proud of being lord 1533: 4 
m. is political, cooking, 

gaming, tool-using, talk- 

ing animal . ..3809: 7 
m. is practised in disguise 1SO8: 4 
m. is sanguine by nature 1508:16 
m. is stiff-necked and rebel- 

lious 1508:16 
m. is the head over woman 1520: 4 
m. is the hist actor 1§08:15 
m. is the most intelligent of 

animals 


a δὰ δ ὰς ῳ ὦ 


: Ἴδιος 2 
m. is the only animal that 

aughs, blushes, spits 1509: 7 
m. is the slime of the dung- 

pit : ..1§07:10 
τὰ. 13 to πὶ. the sorest ill 1118: 1 
ἐν is young as feeling ....31: 1 

. knows not m. : 1ς 10: 4 
a lieth down and ἀμ 

not .§00: 7 
m. made for woman as 

salve iw“ wwe, 2563: 6 
m. made the town 360: 3 


m. makes the angels weep 1507: 9 
τι. monarch of his mind .1578:12 
m. moves himself, but G 

leads 982: 
m. of church not m. of God. ne 


m. of destiny = ......... 1516: : 
m. of few words .......2600:11 
τὰ. of tron ἐνόν ἴδιο: Ss 
πὶ. of letters oe tare ννν op ROS LIU 
m. of many devices ...... 2361: 9 
m. of one bonk 215: 6 
m. of pleasure m. of pains 1813: § 
m. of straw ον 1820: 8 
m. of the right kidney ἐν 412894: ς 
m. of the world ...2628: 9 
m. of three Ietters, fur 2298 :1t2 


τι. of wisdom, m. of years 35:12 
m. of words and not of 
deeds 
m. only beast that preys on 
OWN species 1518 
m. only being can be called 
idle ᾿ 
m. only creature with nasty 
mind .1ς17: 
m. or mouse whether. ye be 1517: 
m., pendulum between 
smile and tear... ..1§07: 
m. plays such fantastic 
tricks... 1507: 
m. proposes, God disposes o8t: 
m., proud and wretched 
thing 
m. religious animal : 
m. resembles fruit of tree 1508: 
m. rich in substance .252: 
m. runs to herbs or weeds 1911: 
m. should listen while mate 
sings. . 
m. sixhed = till 
smiled. 1136:16 
m. sighs for freedom .1G22: 1 
m., soul concealed in ani- 


.2615: 


.1236: 
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. .... 1208: a 
woman 


ma 

m., the shadow of a shade ee 10 
πὶ, that built the cities ..360: 3 
m. thatisa worm ...... “1§08:13 
m. that is born of woman 2376: 4 


m. that is mortal . ..... 1508: 9 
m. thinks, God decides ....981: 6 
m. thinks he knows ..... 1§20: 1 


m. to command, woman to 


obey... ..- a... 1§20 
m. to πὶ. greatest curre .... 2860: 
m. to m. is or wolf ..1gtg: 2 


τῇ. too happy for mortality 1073: 9 
m. unknown and new 112: 1 


Man, continued 
m. was born to labor 


ere | 
m. was created weak 1508: 9 
τι. was made to mourn . .1631:13 
m. with head, woman with 

NATE ches cae eae 1520: 


4 
τι. within me angry at me 40s: 8 
m., woman, devil . ..... 1521: 3 
m. worketh his own perdi- 

tion... .1§08:16 
m. worth less than products 1s1ts: 8 
mark the perfect m. ..998: 7 
misery and m. twins διό: ς 
moral centaur, m. and wife 1207: 2 
my kingdom for a m. 16t4it4 
my love is male and proper 


Pe Oe re Bila oes 2565: 6 
naught more wondrous than 
m. . .1816:12 


nice m., τι. of nasty ideas 1617: 2 
nice, unparticular is ..g dace 317: 1 
no animal so treacherous as 

Mie. he id Eee 1510: ς 
no bad m. is free 
no evil m. is happy 712:14 
no guilty m. ever acquitted 1046: 7 


no less than stuffed m.  .2093: 8 
no m. amendcth himself 59: 4 
nom. but can hurt ..685:10 


no m. certain of morrow 1516: 4 
no m. gues farther 6 

no m. is blameless 
nobody loves a fat m. ....764: 7 
nobody loves life like old 
nobody sees a poor m. 

noisy m. 


199: 4 
always in right 1514: 2 


not base m. to Jook upon ..79: 7 
not good that m. should be 

alone ἮΝ 5 5: 1 
not what m. wishes | ..... 982: 6 
nothing feebler than m. 1508: 9 
nothing more miserable 

than m. .. 1591:112 
nothing so hauchty as m. ISIS: 4 
nothing that belongs to m. 

indifferent .. 2178S! 4 
now you must be a m. . USUSIUL 
O for am. who is ἃ τὶ .11ζ:1ς 


of all obiects m. is meanest 602: 5 


old m., bed full of bones .37:12 
old πὶ. elequent . 676: 4 
old m. like a candle 30:12 
old m. long. old m. soon . 41: 
old m. of the sea .. 2038: 
old m. twice a child ... . 26: 
old m. will be talking 30; 


4 
8 
I 

3 

once ἃ πὶ... twice a child 26: 1 

one m. among a thousand 1520: 6 

i, aes 

§ 
I 
7 
4 
2 
7 


one πὶ. needs another 

one m.. nom. i, WRU23 
one πὶ. plays many parts. ..2627: 
one m. worth a hundred 1512: 


only m. is vile 
our old πὶ. crucified .. .. 14: 
out of stones πὶ. was made 1513: 


piebald miscellany, m. rst6it2 
precious is τι. to ἴθ. . 15: 6 
Prentice hand she tried on 

2575: 2 


preserves πὶ. in helly of fish §s6: 3 
prominent m. is sought ..1032: 1 
proper m., as one shall see 1516: 8 
proper study of mankind is 


ee 1§19: 7 
quit Whee like am... 43514 
really good m. born once in 

soo years .998: 9 


red 'm. and bearded woman 131: 2 
remember thou art but am. 1g1q: 6 


right m. in right place ..1517: ὃ 
sadder and wiser m. 

rose ἐννν he Rae 3 
scrupulous good m. oe... 998: 3 
see am. about a dog ....60a: 4 


seldom long m. wise Bete 
self-made πὶ. 
show me the π. ..... 1513: 4 
skirmish with πὶ. of straw 1520: 
so when a great m. dies 1030: 8 
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Man, continued 


state of m., inconstancy ..1516: 5 
strong silent τῷ. ........ 1514:13 
such ἃ πι. amI....... 1781: 4 
superior m. modest ἴῃ 
speech... ..10:20 
than m. nothing more mis- 
erable ............... 1$1S: 4 


thou art the πὶ, 1636: 1 
though m. thinking being 2306: 3 
thoughtless, thankless m. ..1233: 
time reveals just m. ,1008: 
to cheat a m. is nothing . οι 521: 
to know m. is to know his 


heart ....... 
to play the m. is hard σαι: 
today m., tomorrow mouse 1517: 


try man ny times before 
you find good m. 
virtuous and vicious every 
m. must be . SUE: § 
way of a m. with a maid 2312: § 
well bred m. 239: 2 
what a difference between 
m. and m. . Ι:Ις17: ς 
what a piece of work i is m. 1s16:14 
what a revelation is a m. 1516:12 
what can happen to one 
m. can happen to al] rae 
what is m. but his mind 1578: 
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Mater criminum necessitas 1847: 7 
m. esset cunctorum viven- 

tium .. .. 
m. virtutem reliquarum . 2 
sicut m., ita et filia eius .. : 9 
surgeret m. in Israel ...1626: 9 
Materia cessat sine artifice 99: 9 
Materialists, idealists ..... 1212: 1 
Materiam igni praebentes .807: 1 
Matrimgny: her pulse beats 


δον ERS on 1410: 9 
banocahie estate ‘of m. ... -1831: 9 
m., bachelor misses ...... 1537210 
m., matter of money .1g40: 8 


m. not word but sentence 1637 3:10 
m. not consistent with att 

erty of subject . $38: 4 
penance and m. the same eaapiie 


MASTER-BEDROOM 


Matrimony, continued 
reverend and honorable m. 1534: 
aces rights and lefts of 
Matter: mind and m. ...... 1582: 
more πὶ. and less art 
much πὶ. of wooden platter 1700: 

what does an thing m. 

what is m. vever mind 
Mattress- haat valiant m. 
Mature means neither too 
soon .1280:1 


A 
Co 
δὼ 
za NOW ὦ ADS OD > 


Matza or Motzé: wife M. 2495: 
Maulesel treiben viel 64: 
Maxim: good m. never out 

of season .......... 1906: 
m., exact expression of 

truth . ὁ ...... 06: 1 
m., proverb in caterpillar 

stage 2 wwe 1908: 9 
m. too hase for human 

breast 6... eee. 890: 1 
more trouble to make m. 

than to do right 1908: 8 
nothing so useless as m. 1907: 7 


Maxime allgemeines Gesetz 159:11 


Maxims: full of mean m. . .886: 2 
maker of m. pessimist 1908: ἑ 
man of m., one eye in back 1906: 


m., condensed good sense 1906: 5 


m. lacking in uplift ... 1907: 2 
m. of the mud. ....... 1907: 2 
m. of use to silence wran- 

WlOTS: soos Ss wits 708:15 
m. reveal characters ...... 1906: ς 
m. whereby you soothe 

pain ..5907: 6 
mean m. which enslave 

mankind 1907: 2 
men adore πὶ. of sages .1907: § 
mind revolts from dail 1907: 2 
with a little hoard of m., 

preaching | 3907: 2 
Maximus in minimis... 1037: § 
Maze: wander in golden m. 1227: 2 


Mazo: a Dios rogando y con 
el m. dando 
May. oer ers . 1549 
amorous. as ‘the first of Μ. 1540: 9 
cast no clout till M. be out 1549: 7 
enforce M. to embrace De- 


Se  ΚΚΨΨ.Ψᾳ. 


cember 1842: 3 
he'll never climb M. hill 1§50: 2 
hot M. makes fat church. 

yard 1$S0: 3 
love, whose month is M. 1549: 9 
M. chets bad luck begets 1549: 8 
M. is a perfumed word = 1550: 1 
M. of life blooms once 2664:13 
merry month of M. 1649: 
one m., another m. not $40: 7 
one m. not, another m. I: ς 


snow in M. worth load of 
y . = ταν . §§§0; 3 
welcome M. with his flow- 
ers 
Maybe: every maybe hath a 
may -not- 
m. was ne’er good honey- 
bee : .1΄834:12 


Maypole: ive ‘em but M. ..62: § 
where's M. in ‘the Strand 2327: : 
eh de the real M. .1§$0: 4 

cTaks, not of the McGies 957:14 
Me: Lee and me shall not be 


ell 
Mead: shun not the m. ... 
Meadow: thin m. soon mowed jee 12 
δ. ὑὐἰἈνυυ ως οἰ; όνιίος 
barrel of m. wasted not 1440: 8 
ar m. better than 


i εν 


1449: § 
1894: § 


oe +e ew ee 


gare ne 3850: 
handful of m. in a barrel 10: 
leave m. and sone bran . ae 
malt above t 
m. lost for whit ‘of meat 1650: 
m. of devil turns to bran 559: 
m. which brings people - 
gether ............. 
rest after AM. ........ 


a7 escese 


wm Θι ὃν 600 09 


.§78: 
Ὲ a 208: 


Meaning 


Meannesses too mean for 


MEAT 


Meal, continued 

take a πὶ. at morn ........ 
to make a horse’s m. .... 
Meals: better m. many than 


one too merry. ....... 1§50: 7 
good to be merry at m. ..18§s50:10 
only fools sing at m. ....18$0: 9 
three good m. bad living 660:14 
two ill m. make third glut- 

ton ...... .. 964334 
unguiet πὶ. make ill diges- 

HONS ht .. eee 1§$0:10 

Mealy- mouthed: people are 
mo... 2194: 2 
Mean: as m. as Joh’ 8 turkey ISS: 3 
golden πὶ...  ...... 4: 2-2 
merry πὶ. is best ..... 1604: 1 
proper ἢ... 1604: § 
with m. people, life is m. 389: 3 
Meaner than flles 16st: 3 
Meanest fellow in kingdom 1§Si: 4 

m. of mankin 4 


irae Πα ΟΝ 4860" 


every litthe movement has 

m . .18§0:13 
know m. by mumping Ἰξξοῖ 
know m. by winking ... Ἰ55ΟΣΣῚ 
Meanings: moralize two m. 2607: § 
Meanness, parent of inso- 

lence 15ς1: 
prodigality has a sister m. 15S; 
some men give of their πὶ. 952: 


men 
Means ‘ 
by fair m. or foul | Sess 
die beyond my πὶ. ........8 
end juatifies the m. 
from each according to his 


Mg. Sth oe pte a: 
hem. well | iw... 12§2:10 
let us live within our πὶ. a24:1 


m. as spotless as his ends 681. 7 
m., manner and end. 678: 1 
m. of pas a man 681: 6 
m. proportioned to end .681: 9 
mistaking m. for end 681: ς 
results by discreditable πὶ. 1554: 1 
use bad m. toa good end 681: ἃ 
use the m., God will give 

blessing . .1§sr: ® 
virtuous ends by virtuous 

st | akee 5 . 681: 7 
we do as our m. permit 1612: 3 
Meant: take things as m. 1550: ἸΣ 
Measles: ever had m. eo 
Measure ...............18 
m. all things by own 

station. 1602: 3 
m. better in all things 1603: 7 
m. everyone by your own 

yard °° Sawada Ge 15ς2: § 
m. for πὶ. je eae νιν 1067): ς 
m. is a merry mean ......1602: 4 
τὰ. is medicine ......... 1602: 4 
m. is treasure ....... 1604: 2 
π my corn by your bushel 1552: 4 

, that restrains by reason 1602: 4 
mae thrice before you cut 1912:10 


m. yourself by your own 

| ....... .1§§2: καὶ 
sit not over quart m .2335: 2 
take m. and pay back same 


m. 1967: § 
there is m. in all things 1602: 4 
with what m. ye mete 1967: § 

Measuring-line drawn tight- 
| a er ent are 1978: 6 
Measures: he m. by own τ 1270: 2 
fear false m. ...... .$32: ᾿ 


m., mot men ........ "2:7 
Meat eaaina ee Terai 2 
all τὸ. is to be eaten ... 15654: 5 
all m. pleaseth not all 

mouths . “4: 4 
beware of m. twice boiled 
cosrsest rind, sweetest m. . aei: 5 
every m. doth throat eat 1543: 2 
every thing shall he m. for 

you or Ste | 


MEAT-TUB 


hat Μῶν ἐς τος 
200 sends m., devil cooks 419: 2 
good at m., good at work . liga: 
greatest crabs be not best 
Woe Bae od 
her m. and his m. cannot 
be cooked together .. 
here is m., but no month 1553: 
am m. for your master 1554: 
I cannot eat but little m. 634: 
in roast m., while others 
in sod 
it is dry m., he said, when 
he lost his hare 
it was m. and drink to me 
little m. fits little belly 
little m., much tablecloth ..579: 
loves m. that licks the spit 1554:11 
measure the m. by the man 1513: 4 
m. and drink .1§53: 9 
m. and Matins hinder no 
man 


(1554: 
.1§35: 


ma Om tA te 


1553: 


102i: 
1§§3: 
.166: 


Con Ow ἃ. 


1553: 8 


nourishes sickness. 1$53:10 
of barley and of wheat 841: 5 
that smells of smoke ι:ςς3::11 
was made for mouths 1554:13 
much m., much malady 15652: 8 
nearer the bone, sweeter m. 832:13 
never be ashamed to eat 


m. done to tatters, in gravy 1853: 7 
m., drink and cloth in ale so:11 
m., drink, fiddler’s fare 796 :18 
m. first, spoon vittles after 1555: 1 
m. fried fore day won't last 

till night . .......... 1854: 1 
m. goes two ways ... 18358 
m., if you want to be fat . .1854 
m. must be had, work may 

stay . -3§55: ! 
ni. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


yourm. . 1653: ς 
never loved m. that crowed 

in my crop . 983: 1 
no m. for his diet rel eS ᾿ 1554: 9 
no m. without bones ae I 
not m., but appetite ; : 6 
nourishing m. eaten first Pte 14 
one lacks m., another stom- 

ach 1$S§4:13 
one man’s m., another's Ppoi- 

son 1825715 
pound of m. in kennel .. 267: 2 
put not m. into chamber- 


pot 1768:10 
quick at m., “quick at work τ5 54:10 


readier m. than running 

hares as 1076: 7 
some have m. but cannot 

eat 1§53: 6 


some love m., some to pick 


γον fe my m. πον ...... 185 
Meat-tub: taking out of m. 210 


bone ...... 1938: a 

strong m., too tough for 
s - . 3884: 3 
sweet m. will have sour 

salce 2261: ς 
there’s m. in a goose’s eye 1009: 8 
they have made worms’ m. 

of me . 1090: 4 
to bring m. in its mouth 18$4: 2 
to cry roast m. . . . 1663: 3 
to make m. of some one 1§S4it2 
want in m., have in drink 633: 8 
we have m. and we can 

eat 1653: 6 
what avails m. if not digest- 

OO hook Sahn Ὁ ὺ ee 669: 1 
when πὶ. is in, anger is out 1553: § 
whulesomest m. at another's 

οὐδὲ .....00{0Ὑννν κκαν ῖ15ς4: 6 
worms’ Me 246 setedee tos 3014: 2 

εϑ 
I 
Meats: funeral baked m. _ 920! 8 
m. digest not well 3... $7§:10 
sweetest m. soonest cloy ..2416: 2 


Medal: hes @ . has reverse 1855: 1 
leather m. his reward ....1555: 4 


two sides to every m. ....1586: 1 
Medals: gece will not look 

ἴον πι. ... Oo ccw ass 495: 8 
Meddle sid muddle ....... #06; 1 


Meddle, continued 


m. with your old shoes ....1556: 8 
m. with quarrels, get red- 
ding stroke ......... 556: 3 
m. with strife, take dog by 
ears .. ......., 1588: 7 
m. with what you have to 
40: Croc tee Joe eees 15§5: 6 
m. with your match ...... 1656: 2 
neither πὶ. nor make ....1556: 7 
not to m. with others ....1555:10 
to m. not safe. ..... τοῖς: 7 
Meddier ................ 18 
Meddlers are devil's body- 
ΕΝ ΠΟ ΠΝ 1§§5: 9 
Meddiesome Matty ........ 1556: 6 
Meddling: every: ool ΜΗ, be 
m. . ; ..1886: § 
her trick of m. grew 1556: 6 
little m. makes good friends 1555: 8 
little m. makes much rest 1550: 9 
of little m. comes ease 1556: 9 
Medea amore saevo saucia. 1469: ς 
Medice, cura teipsum 599: 4 
Medici: multi m. regem 
sustulerunt ..... ..... 00: 1 
Médecin: de jeune m., cime- 
ti¢re bossu ..594: 97 
Tant-pis, Tant- mieux, .§95:10 
Medicina est dolor dolorem 
qui necat . 1738: 3 
m. mortuorum sera est ....1§§7:13 


temporis ars m. fere est 1 114 
Medicine ............... 1866 
bear with m. because use- 

HUA NSTC. τ προς 1657: 3 
change of m. hinders cure 1558: 1 


dose of his own m. .3§57:10 
God who sends moun: 
sends m. -1§S7: § 


ΕΣ m. always bitter .1§57: 9 
took my πὶ. lke a man 1558: 9 
if m. do not raise disturb- 

ance it will not cure 1558: 8 
if sick die, no art of m. . 1557: 7 
immortal m. found in sun 2244: 3 
little helps m. when man ts 


dead . 1350: 7 
live by m., live miserably 1558:10 
m. able to breathe life into 

stone. .1558: 4 
m. betrays credulity of 

mankind .1658: 7 

. for dead too late . 1657:13 
for Peter not good for 

Paul 1ς 57:12 


foul, healing loathsome 1658: 3 
is my invention, said 
Apollo 1587: 4 
. is question of timeliness 1SS7:34 
men always flourished 598: 3 
. more hitter the better 1557: 9 
, stone flung down Bow- 
OPV oe een 16S7: 3 
m. too late when disease 142: 1 
m. worse than the malady 1558: 3 
more πὶ. fancied the better 1558: 6 
7 
3 
6 


ΒΆ555 58 58 


no m. can always halk tomb 1557: 
no m. for cure of a fool . 843: 
no m. for love .1471: 
one m. makes 

necessary 
out, loathed m. 
same m. will both harm and 

cure .1§57:12 
snake m. set us all se 24 : 4 
to take one’s πὶ. 185 
too late is πὶ. Bret 586: ἐμ 
Medicines: Lord τος 

ed m. 1556311 
many m., few cures ..... 1858: 3 
m. be not meat to live by 1556:10 


another 


to the r, cheap m. .$94:10 
Medico τ κε, chirugo gid- 
vane .... .. ..... 894: 7 
edicus: aliorum m., scates 899: ἃ 
τὰ. curat, natura sanat ....595: 8 
m. vena tangenda est .. 897: 4 
proemia cum poscit m. ....594: 4 
supervacuus inter sanos m. 596: 2 


MEMORIES 2829 
Medio tutissimus ibis ...... 1604: 4 
Mediocritas optima est ....1602: 3 
Medioceities never get rich. 
bid Marat πολι πὶ hal aati, 1559: 1 
wari a republic of m. ..1538:12 
Mediocrity ..... Rae ΟΝ νον és 
olden m., the mean estate 1559: 1 
ell to be doomed to m. ..16s58:51 
m. adds two and two ....1559: 3 
m. is safest .......... 1§59: 2 


m. obtains more with appli- 
cation 
virtue consists in πὶ. .1558: 5 
Médisance, fille de l’oisiveté 238; 
Meditatio, carnis afflictio 


est 
Meditation: in maiden m., 
fancy-free 
m. is a mirror 1559: 4 
m. makes a profound man 1937:10 


Medusa: head of 
M. 


09 ; I 6 
Meek as lamb, maid, Gone 535: 


... .¥8§§Qi10 
m. shall inherit the earth 1§$9:10 


safer being m. than fierce 416:15¢ 
Meekness 1559 
m. takes injuries like pills 1559: 7 


who loves life must prac: 

tice τῇ... 1§59: 9 
Meet: know me when we m. 

REA 60.ὃῳὃὈΧὉὁὉῦῸ π|ωὡνο, 1560: ἦι 
m. in happier climes .1§59: 


m. in the sweet by-and- by 1559: εν 


m., not ἃς dyspeptics .1§60: 2 
when shall we three m. 

again See 1560: 1 
Meeting ................ 1559 
hasty m., hasty parting = 1559:12 
indignation π Steno 1237:10 
Megrim at her head ..... 1098 :14 


Meikle: make not m. of little 209: 2 
Meiner und ΠΌΡΟΥ zwei 


Bruder. 1706: 8 
Meinself—und Gott _ 947: 7 
Mel: dulciora super m.  .2259: 1 
m. in ore, fel in corde . 589: 9 


mt. invenisti, comede suffi- 
cit a ἐν 2033252 


neque m., neque apes ....1159: 4 
ubi m., ibi apes .1168: g 
Melancholy ............ 1560 
as m. as cat, gib cat, dog 1560: 9 
fool not m. once a day .1§60: 6 
hail divinest m. S60: ς 
m. accompanies enthusiasm 701: § 
m. bred of black humor 1s60: 4 
m. cannot discern sweet 
from sour 1560: ἃ 
τι. is a kind of demon . ts60: 4 
m. is pleasure of being 
sac 1s60: ς 
m. marked him for her own 1§60: 7 
naught so sweet as m. 1560: ς 
sweet m. my senses keeps 1560: 5 
wrapt in pleasing fit of πὶ. 1s60: 5 
Melian famine ........ «7 5γιις 
Melioribus da locum... .. ..175: 4 
Mellow: fruit too m. for me 2593: 1! 
no man held as m. 638: 3 


Melodies by distance made 


weak judgments 
other times, other m. 


sweet... .. ... 292: § 
Melody heard farther than 
M ΑΕ Bhs amare δ πα ΟΣ Bi 1644: : 
eiting-pot . ..... ......ὕὄ 9: 
Melun: Rhe eels of M. ae: t 
Member: one m. suffers, all 
suffer . ...... 1§Q2:10 
Memento mori ..... so9g: 8 
Memnon: loose-tongued ‘as. 
M..... 2344: ς 
Memoria: in m. acterna crit 
justus Riess! She oem tek 1284: 2 
m. justi cum  Jaudibus 1284: 2 
suavis laborum est m. ....19§3: 2 
Memoriae: veterunt sese m. 1563: 2 
Memories: good m. have Ἢ 
2 


2830 MEMORY 


Memory ........ ... 1560 
ἘΠ oe complains of ‘lack 


Pa ee «δότε: 8 

fond τη. ἐς ΤΠ γι the light . .. 4662: 3 
fram table of m. wipe triv- 

ial records .. .186a: 3 


good m., best monument 1661: 3 
good m. giveth few alms ..53:11 
gvod m. good as sharp wit 1561: 3 
good m., weak judgment ..1§61: 
great m. does not make 
philosopher ; 
ill companion with good m. 632: 1 
indebted to m. for jests ..2545:14 


keep his αἱ. green ...... 1ς62: 6 
labor only to fill m. ..... 669: 1 
left as am. for us .. ...156a: 8 
lost to sight, to m. dear ..4: 1 
m., a pensive Ruth ....1862: 3 
τι. and oblivion, all hail ..1563: 1 


m., hearing of deeds ...... 1660:10 


m. ig a woman ........ 1860:10 
m. ts apt to slip .. 1562: 4 
m. is art of attention 1561: 

m. looks with the mind . 1560:10 


m. most delicate and frail 3561: 7 
m., mother of perfection .1560:10 
m., mother of wisdom ... 722:13 
m. no less requires the 
it... 2545514 
of crosses heightens joy 1983: 3 
a paradise from whic 
we cannot be driven —_1560:10 
m., storchouse of the mind 1560:1o 
ΤΩ. treasury of all things 1560:10 


m., warder of the brain 1§60:10 
m., what wonders it per- 

forms . 1562: 3 
m. without learning _ 1s6t: 4 


my m. loaded with blanks 1562: 4 
my m. needs no refreshing 1562: 9 
nothing imprints in m. like 


desire to forget .. . .1563: 2 
of blessed m. .......... 1568: § 
of glorious πὶ. .. 1662: § 
of ae m. be green 1462: 6 
of happy 3§62:10 
paler’ ink Better than best 

rhea 1565: 1 
inate m., yours 1562: 2 


retained them in budget of 


τ... ae 1662: ς 
ue is of the best Pee t 
oo ee eeveedgee & @ ee Pr | 
alt m. are born good ..... 997: 7 


all m. must die .. ... . gi: 8 
all m. not cast in same 


mould ..... 1507: 8 
all sorts and conditions of 

m. .3§15:30 
among dead τὰ. let him lie 634: 3 
among ten m., nine women «git: 9 
angry m. beds of nettles 70: § 
are you good m. and true 1916: 9 
as m. of today are ..... 1414: § 
bad τῇ. fleas dangerous 1001: 3 
bad m. make me rich loot: 6 


best of m. may commit 
έ:ΞἮ. eS .,γιῖ 
better m. even than the best ign: 3 


er than m. are women 
hardened ο...... 1ς10:13 
beware of τεά m. ...... 1055: 4 
black m. are pearis ...... 193:30 
blind m. must not run 198: 2 
by nature ii. rescmnte each ὲ 

Sani εν,  BSOF? 

off πε dead τὰ... tae 3 


chil do best work 307: § 
clever m. “ond, not best . . 365: 


clever m. tools of bad m. δός: 
cunning m. 4 for wise ..469: 7 
dead m. tel] no tales 805: ς 


deaf m. are quick-eyed . 5... ,,.46: 4 
aiterent: m., di erent 
.18γγττς 


fi “ip for fortress 357: 3 
Mio ‘blac 
white m. formet ..... mere 3 


Men, continued 


good m. and true .... ...999: τ 
good m. are public good . 997:10 
good m. are scarce ..... 997: 2 
good m. are the stars 997 315 
good m. easy to command 998: 6 
good m. have become rare . .998: 9 
good m. instruct each other 1001: 1 
good m. make me τ ..t001: 6 
good m. suffer much . 907: 1 
good m. teach .390: § 
great πὶ. are ac tid : 1029: 7 
grieve that I do not know 

Wise eA rstg: 8 
hollow m., like horses hot 1383: 3 
I like m. who have a future 1622: 9 
T supposed all τῇ. smelt so 237:10 


in πὸ whom m. condemn as 


-999: 4 
keep | m. off, you keep them 
.4at: ἃ 
let μὰν obey laws, women 
husbands. ..... . .1708: ς 
let ah now praise famous 
eae .7$3:10 


little ‘group of willful πὶ... δι: ς 
many m., many tongues .1721: 9 
married m. laugh till hearts 


ache .. . . ENB 
mass of m. neither ‘good 

nor Βα. . ....... .114: 7 
medicine m. ‘always flour- 

ished 8: 3 


$9 
m. and beasts are all alike t$10: ς 
m. and melons hard to 


know ...8819: 9 
m. are all contemptible a pag: 4 
m. are better than they 

seem ἐν 997:1} 
m. are but ‘gilded loam .1960:16 
m. are but short-lived 1400: 4 


τι. are like herbs of field g1: 1 
m. are made unequal 704: 9 
m. are masters of females 1520: 4 
m. are m., best forget .. 7o7:15 
m. are m., needs must err 707:15 
m. are not angels -1§t6:50 
m. are of a thousand kinds 1741: 8 
m. are polished each by 

each οὐ Ἐ514:12 
πι. are the weaker sex . 2860: 1 
m. are unjust to one an- 

other. rs38: 6 
m. become old, never good 30: 2 
m. behind the guns . 2148: 1 
m., born of mushrooms 1508: 9 
m. born to le “S998? ὁ 
m., children of a day .. 19805: 
m., children of ἰατεεν 

growth . μων «ἔφιό; 3 
m. constitute a state ἀπ τ ἰῷ 357: 3 
m. deccive good m., fear 

bact 1110: 4 
m., dying, make their wills 2583: 4 
m. fear slip of pen, women 

of morals 3 
m. ae wealth, women nee 

ἀπ δεῖ gat: 2 

m. given up to the belly. 66: 17 
ns. ae marble, women 

waxen minds ...... 1422: § 
m. in single state should 

tarry ; . 

chi Ἢ company they 


| 


1622: 


1510: 9 
εἰ 889:} 


-. 
m. make the city = ....... 387: 3 
m. may not nial the Ee 2240: 2 
m. more eloquent 
women 1929! 9 
m. ae profitable ‘than 


m. must be sharpened by 

m. 58.112 
m. mast work, women weep 2620: 4 
m. of few words best τη. 2605: 
m. of light and leading ....698: ‘i 


Mens: mala m., δι ἯΒ ani- 


MENS 


Men, continued 


m. of polite learning ......667: ὗ 
m. rend one another ....153:8: 
m. rule the world, women 

rule men . ...... 1421:2 
m. some to business, some 

to pleasure take .1934: 6 
m. wax old and wrinkled . 41: 3 
m. were deceivers ever 1234: ! 


m. who have and m. who 

are . .1089:10 
m. who want to sit at home. 1538: 1 
m., women, and Herveys .2079: 9 
m. would be angels ...... 1880:20 
misused by chaste m. ..... 326: 9 
more necessary to study m. 

than books... ....... ISIQIEt 
most m. are bad 
not in roll of common πῇ. 
not right to judge bad m. 

good 1OOL:1S 
old m. can beget new wars 
old m. like old trees 1. 3 
old m. look all alike 
old m. make much of death a 8 
old m. view best at distance 37: 2 
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old πὶ. walking hospitals .37: 4 
only great m. have right to 

great faults 1033: 9 
quit yourselves like πὶ. .. ot 6 
rare indeed are good m. ...998: 9 
sige m. excel the brave Ok 
sclf-made πὶ. .1§13: 8 


seven wise m. of Greece 2835: 6 


ten m., ten colors . 1721: 9 
three wise m. of Gotham . τ:οιιῖς 
two good m. better than 

one . 28096: 1 
two good m., one dead. 998: ς 
unmarried m. lighter by 

many ounces . go7: % 
we m. are a little breed -18tg: 3 
we wedded m. live in sor- 

row and care 1203580 


what dwarfs m. are... .1§18: 3 
what poor things m. are 1515: 3 
where are all those m. mag- 


nificent 2180533 
world strewn with traps for 
m. εν 421: 7 
you praise m.ofold ..... 75:4 
Menace quit a grand peur 2310: & 
Menaces to dare me out .. 486: 4 


Mend ........... νον... 1563 


best time to m. now . 1563: 9 
either πὶ. or end = .... 1563: 4 
every man m. one, all 

mended 1563: ὁ 
he may m. but ‘not grow 


worse 1663: ς 
in the end things will m. 26 3 1 
m. as fletcher doth bolt 1563: 8 
m. like sour ale in summer 1563: 8 
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never too late to m. 3863: 

Mendacia: pia m. fraude . Ὁ86: 
valeant πὶ. vatum 1823: 
Mendacium = calidum ΒΡ 


mum 2393: 5 
nullum m. senescit . 1393: 9 
verum quod pro salute fit πὶ, 42: ἑ 
Mendax est, εἰ pater cjusn 1394: 
melior est pauper quam m. 1395: 4 
omnis homo πὶ... . 3998: § 
pepiendice Ὥ. ..... εν, 1394: ὁ 
saat τοι even as devil m. 
aie .. §§8: 1 
Menditi, hoe genus omne ... 12:9 
Mendicitatem et divitias ne 
dederis mihi . 
Mendico ne parentes amici . 
Mendicos: inter m. qui pau- 
latum Croesus 197: 
Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin 2652: 
Menial: pampered m 8074: 


mus... 
m. agitat molem 
m. cuiusque is est Quisque. ‘S76 
τη. hilaria, recjtsies, abe 
m. plurima, minima fortuna ei 

m. regpum bona possidet 14981383 
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Mens, continued 
m. sana in corpore sano 


1§83:12 


sit caeca futuri m. hominum 921: 4 


Mensa et thoro 
sine arte τῇ. ............ 
Sybantica m. .... . ., 
Mensch ist frei geschaffen . 
Mensura: eadem m. 
m, juris vis erat .. 
Mentem: tuam τῇ, suaviter 

habitare re ey 
Mentis: non compos m. .. 
Merces: recte facti fecisse 
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he that buys and sells, m. 
if m., beware of old horse 
if m. knew what would be 
dear : Ws 
nt. of ecl skins 
m. of great traffic : 
nm. that gains not loses 
in. without money or ware 
to play the m. 
wise m. never adventures 
all in one ship 
Merchants: her τῇ, bear the 
bell ἫΝ 
m. have no country 
m. least virtuous citizens 
m. love nohody 
state where m. gild the top 
whose mare princes 
Merciful: as you are strong, 
m. εἴ 
he m. to me a sinner 
blessed are the m. . 
in. doth good to own soul 
Mm. man is not stupid 
im. never have any money 
Mercurius: ex «auodh 
ligno non fit M. 
Mercary: he M., set feathers 
to thy hecls 
every block will not make 


M. not from every wood 
. and have it 
between bridge and brook, 
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cry you m. killed my cat 
have m. upon me 

Tery you πὶ. 

justice and m. t2RRi1 43 
m. and justice, check by 
jow!l 
. and truth met together 
best becomes a ruler 
better than justice 
better than vengeance 
between bridge and 
atream ; 
. bue murders, pardoning 
gives death instead of 
life τὰ 
‘ none fortune for peo- 
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ix for the merciful 
. is loftier than justice . 
lacking, all virtues 
dro ee eee 
m. of m. needs must arise 
m. passes right and law 
m. seasonable in affliction 
m. seasons justice 
m. to enemies is base 
m. to him that shows it .. 
τ. to one may be cruelty . 
our m. is become our crime 
pray for πὸ ... 
quality of m. not strained 
atipid man cannat show m. 
there is m. which is weak- 
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Mereor: αἱ m. in me 
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Meretrix: fovea est m. ....2489:16 
m. est imstrumentum con- 


tumeliae ............. 2489: 16 
muneribus est m. miseri- 

CORS Ss ee ee 2490: 1 
Merino: allm. ........... aes 10 
MORIG ......«ννν εν ννον Me 
appearance of m. rewarded 1566: 6 
be first m. to befriend 1862: 1 
great m. 18 coy ........ 1566: 5 
make a m. of it ........ 1566: 4 
man of much m. ........ 1§66:10 
m. 5 gift of mature ...... 1566: 6 
m. must come to the top ..14$66: 3 
m. should be modest as 

maid eek ne 15662 5 
m. speaks for itself .... "1864: 4 
m. which everybody ad- 

ΤΣ. , et ee 1§66: 6 
m. will make its way .1§66; 9 
m. wins esteem of honest 

men. -. ...-1§66: 6 
m. wins the soul ...... 1566: 7 
my m. is not sufficient .. .15§66: 8 
some people disgust with 

m. eae. pAb Sots 1566: 6 
what was m. is murder 

MOW —— ...... 1287: 2 
Mérite baisse, gout baisse 318: 4 
ni. extraordinaire .... ..1566: 6 
m. nous attire l’estime 1566: 6 
nature fait lam. .. ....15§66: 6 
Merits: of own m. modest 

men dumb. ...... 1864: 4 
Merrier: more the πὶ... ...1§66:13 
Merriment: hard to feign m. 1568: 2 
In. comes in sparks ...... ΤΟ tt 
MOECY : 5 soos esi cu en ewes 
all be not m. that dance ..480: 6 


all not m. that seem mirth- 
ful Sunk. Seek 1568: 
as long lives m. man as sad 1568: 
asm. as day is long ..... 1569: 
as m. as marriage-bell ....1568: 
as m. as pismire, 
papejay, griz, 
cricket, etc. 1568: 5~1569: 
be as m. as ever you can 1567: 
be m., hut with madesty = 1567: 
be m. if you are wise ....1567: 
being m. at another's ex- 
pense eae 
eat, drink, and be m. 
Rood to m. and wise ..1567: 
is any m.? let him sing 
psalms : 
let us bem. .... ee 
live short life and m. 
lave to see old men τ. ..... 25: 
m. in hall when beards wag 132: 
m. is mask of sad... .1566:t18 
m. meet, m. part 
m. never yet respectable 
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m. we were as cup and can 
τὰ. when gossips meet .. 

m. when knaves meet. 

sad hate m., m. hate sad 

three m. men. three πὶ. men 

‘tis well to be πὶ. and wise 

to be m. best becomes you 

who so m. as he who has 

nought to lose 

Merry-go-down ale as 
Meshes: don’t gnaw at m. 
Mesopotamia. heavenly word 2605: & 
Mess: you mixed the m., cat 

it. 1.240510 

Message: carry πὶ. to Garcia 1869:14 

crooked m. made straight 1569:10 
Messe tenus propria vive ..1079:13 
Messem: alienam metis m. 2178: 7 
Messenger ..... 

how good is discreet m. 1569:123 
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τὰ. of good news ........ 1669: 
m. of ill newa ........ 1569 :8 
stay till Iame m. come 169:12 
to acorby πὶ. .. ..1369:17 
Messengers should not be 

hended Ue ah peak toned 1§69:11 
Meseic in herba est 334: S 


transit m.. finita est aestas 1070: 9 
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Messmate before shipmate 397:13 


Met: well m., well m. ....1560: 3 
you are happily m. ...... 1560: 3 
Metal eoeeseevsvevet ee eeseenee 1 70 
best m. is iron ......... 172: 5 
he is m. to the back ...... 1570: 5 
here’s m. more attractive 1570: 3 
let test be made of my m. 1570: 4 
life’s leaden m. .......... 1021: 3 
m. of the baser sort ...... 1570: 1 
no m. but fire will purify 810: 3 
Metals: finest m. soonest 

Ὀτοαῖὶς cites os fd eh oe 703: 9 
Metam properamus ad unum 510: 4 
Metaphor on four wheels ..1345: 4 
Method in his madness ..1499: 9 
Methodism spiritual influ- 

enza - .... «οὖν 1. 2064193 
Methodist: not do for M., 

poor horseman ........ 2034:14 
strait-locked M. ......... 2054713 


Methods: by different m. dif- 
ferent men excel .... .1570: 9 
you know my m., Watson 1570: 8 
Métier: chacun ἃ son m. .2098: 5 
Metropolis: spirit of the m. 1447:10 
Mettle: it puts us on our m. 1570: 6 

m. dangerous in blind 
horse. bo ...1§70: 7 
she shows m. she is made 
OFF τ foe 1570: 2 
to be upon one’s τὰ. ...... 1570: 6 
Metuendum cum tutus velis 786: 2 
Metus improbos compescit ..786: 4 
Metuunt: quem m. oderunt 1089: 4 
Meum andtuum ........ 1833: 5 
Meus mihi, suos cuique est 
carus .. due .1836: 7 
Mezentian union ... 1421: 4 
Mezzo del cammin di vita 2590: ς 

Micawber: I will never de- 


sert Mr. M. τ ἐν ated 1477: 9 
Mice: best-laid schemes ο᾽ 

ΤΙ. an’ men. ........ 2040: 2 
m. care not to play with 

kittens 1632: 


m. oe building about to 

a . ...1633: 
no larder but hath its m. 1632: 
place where m. nibble iron 1633: 


when cat’s away, m. play 301: 
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Midas: richer than M. 1985: 
Middle course is best ..... 1604; 
m. have the best ._. 1604: 
m. is the safest path 1604: 
m. measure is best street 1604: 
τῇ. of journey of life . . 26: 
take ΠΝ you'll get m. .. .1604: 
Midnight .............. 570 


αἱ m. the man was afraid 1570:11 
dreadful dead of dark m. ..1§70:10 


iron tongue of m. .Us7iti 1 
let's mock the m. bell 1570: 3 
τῷ. on mid-noctial line ...1570:10 
we have heard the chimes 
at m. νυν 5711 1 
Miedo guarda vifia ....3873: 5 
Miel: no es m. para 
del asno ... .. ... .1158: 8 
Mieux: je vais de m. en m. 1104: 4 
m. est l’ennemi du bien ..173: 3 
MGM cise is eclitwess 1571 
by πὶ. or ὃν sleight ... .1571: 3 
m. and right always fight- 
ING .. .......ὕὄ ον 571: 4 
m. and right govern every- 
thing ; τ νυν 15711 ἃ 
m. is not always right .1572: 3 
m. is right 1s72: 1 
m. of men decays ...... 1672: ἃ 
m. overcomes right . ... 1572: 8 
m., right, Zeus as third ..1s71: 2 
m. shall be their right . 1571: § 
τα. wns the measure 0 
right... .6 eee sane e rs72: 1 
right is more than m. ....1572: 3 
useless dolphin’s τὰ. upon 
dry ground ....... + ἔ57Ζις 6 
whatever you do, do with 
yYOUF πὶ... os cere ees g36218 
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Mind, continued 
God is m., hence all is m. 


Mill, continued 
m. cannot grind without 


oo ht, continued 


re m. enters, right de- 1578: καὶ 


ρατὶς....... te 2 es 1673: 4 Wale si ats. eh eeu e52 16976: 1 good m. possesses kingdom 1581 :11 

vier ie: is right, right has m. gains by going 1675: 8 grand prerogative of m. 2306: 3 
mom. ......... ..... 1521: 4 m. grinds coarse and fine 1875: 9 great m. becomes great for- 

where m. is, the right is 1572: 1 τι. stands that wants water 1576: 1 tune. 1s81: 9 

with m. and main ........ 1671: 8 more sacks tothe τῇ. ..... 1876: ὲ guilty joys of the m. 1582: § 
Mightiest in the m. ...... 1566: 2 no m., no meal ........ 2622: he ne little m. to be mar- 

m. of the mighty ...... 1Ogt: 2 ERs eat meal than turn .1g81: 3 
Might : how are m. fallen . 747: ἊΣ ΣΎ ce x 1576: 2 he had no m. to be con- 

m. conquers anger ..... : 6 Σάμος KO to m. than to queror rs8t: ; 
near πῆς m., clasp thy hand 1031: § Mass ..... ......... 1S75: 4 his m. is on his hall perisy 1060: 
Mignon de couchette ...... 1317:1ς to put through he m. ... 1875: 3 his m. remains unshaken 1582: 4 

Mild: draw itm... ....... 1§73: 3 | Miller .......... .. 157 human mi. progresses in 
m. = milk, dove lamb, re 6. m. has a “golden SPIAIS ec occ so 1§78:1 
92: 4-1573: 2 un : 1ςγ6: hurried inm. . ......ὕ.Ψ 1582: 
Milde Gch ‘sich eis Pe 109314 in vain vi clacks if m. IT have am.tohim ..... 1680: 
Milder than silent sea .. 1572: 6 hearing lacks ... 1677: I will have my m. 1580: 
WIIG: os nk τῷ tee Gatton 1573 many ἃ m., many a thief 1577: I will tell him my m. ....457:1 
Welsh m., Robin Hood m. 1573: 6 m. draws water to own mill 1576: idle m. knows not what it 
whosoever shall compe! thee m. grinds more men’s corn 1577: wants 120s: 


to ἕο ἃ m., go twain ..1573: 4 m. grinds with every wind if m. be calm, body cool “1684: 


within a m. of an oak . 1873: ς m. is never dry 1877: in the m.’s eye 1879: 
Miles gloriosus . .2ιῖςγ)1τ| m. sees not every wave 1876: light m. in gorgeous body 1583: 
Milestans were brave men ..435: 6 much water goes by mill loathsome m., serene look 1449: 
Milestone: next m. ἐν 33:10 m. knows not o 1676 look to m., not appearance 78: 


Milestones into hea sane. . 32: 3 neckcloth of m. takes thief march of human m. is slow 1878: 
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Miletus: at Μ. be Milesian 2006: 5 to put out m.’s eye 1877 military m. inferior λιςγι 
MIM ....««νφννννννννννοων 1573 toll it again, quoth m. 1877 m. and body rsR2:13 15R4: 
better buy m. than keep too much water drowns m. 1577 m. and matter «rae: 
cow ........ 446: 8; 1575: 1 | Millers last to die of famine 1576 m. asleep hath clear vision 621:1 
every one that useth m. a m. take toll with own hand 1576 m. barren unless fertilized 1581: 
babe 1874: 10 m. will he no losers 1576 m., bright, quicksilver m. 1582:1 
God gives m. but not pail 979: 7 | Millionaire of millionaires 1985 m. can make heaven of hell 1581: 
hare’s and peacock’s πὶ. 1496: 10 | Millions for defense $45 m. cannot be exiled 1380: 
have need of m., not of Mills and women ever want m. cannot he fertile 13758 
strong meat .... 1§74:10 something 2565: m. conceives with pain anggit 
hen’s πι.. : 1§74: 7 m. of gods grind slowly 1575:1 m. conscious of its own 
his m. boiled over. 1574:11 | Millstone .............. 187) rectitude rg82:18 
land powine with m. and hang m. round our necks "τ i m. content both crown and 
honey . . 1343: 7 | lower m. grinds as much kingdom is 1682: 8 
mamma's m. not out of nose 335: as upper 1677:10 πὶ. enlightened like heaven 15k1: 6 
m. and water . . 1873: lower m. supports burden 258: ¢ m. follows constitution of 
m., by shaking, becomes shun m., shun meal 2622: 8 1.31: 8 
butter 1239: 7 | to see into a πὶ. 2107: 6] m. panlty of adultery 16:13 
m. is food for babes . 1§74:10 | Millstones: between the m. 1577:11 m. heavy in body’s afilic- 
m. is white and lieth not in trust him with house full tion rsky: 8 
dyke 2a .1§74: 6 of m. : . .9986: 1 m. here, but gone away 6:1 
m. of Burgundy .2427: 9 your eyes drop m. 1677382 πὶ. in darknesea is like hell rs&1: 6 
m. of human kindness. -1574:12 | Milo, able to carry a bull 2410: 7 m. in state of white paper 2665: 4 
m. on wine is poison 1$74: 9 remember M."s en to7t: 1 m. is born with the body 1584: 1 
m. says to wine, Welcome, Milton: mute, inglorious M. 1710: 9 τι. is fountain of words 1578: 6 
friend 1874: 9 | Mince the matter 15678: 1 m. is free mehr: 7 
sg suited to children ..... $72: 9 | Mincemeat: make πὶ. of me 2310:11 m. is the man 1:73: 3 
m. the standing cow ..... 447: 3 | Mind ................-: 1578 πὶ. is the master-power 1678: 3 
mother's m. .. . 1574: 2 at home with own m. 469: τ m. is the soul's eye is7Rk: 7 
no use crying over spilt m. 157: : 9 bad m., had heart . 1582: 2 m. is trained by knowledge 1579: 7 
not for birds’ m. 1228: 4 | hashful m. hinders intent 124: 2 m. moves matter 1984: 6 
nothing turns sourer than be not of that m. ις81:12 m., mysterious form οἱ mat- 
Wise ek at eas 1574: 3 | he ye all of one m. .1§80: 6 ter 1573: a 
oh, m. and water ........ 3247:13 bettering of m 1§78:13 m. past hope, face past 
rarer than birds’ m 1935: 1 cautious m. half οἱ of wisdom 396:to shame 1879: 9 
sell cow, you sell m. too 1229: 8 | clothed and in right m. 1579: 8 | m. past hope, heart past 
m om. masquerades as contented m. best of bless- shame TBtE! § 
cream 1§73: 7 ings i 1.82: 9 m. resists knowledge 1921513 
sour m. can’t be made contented m. continual m. shall banqtet, body pine 73:17 
i. ee eee 1228:16 east .. 1§8a:t0 m. sluggish, body slothful 1583: 
spilt m. ... ΟΝ 1873: 9 contented m., great treas- m. stronger for being un- 
Suffolk m., skim m. 1673: 7 OVO ge bees 1§82:10 bent μον . U§ROsn 
take my m. for gall 929: 2 | contented m. only riches . .1g82:10 m., that ocean. 1678: 4 
that’s all the m. in the contentment of m. ...... 1583: 7 | m. to he happy must he 
cocoanut ..1575: 2 | dirt flying behind paws of great tSRt: 9 
to give down m. ‘freely. E874: 8 hism ———..... τεδι: ς m. ἴω rule, hody to serve sR: 1 
to m. some one 1674: 4 diseases of m. dangerous 1¢78:14 τὰ. undaunted by death 138: 1 
tom.the ram... . 1874: § disquiet m. breeds disease 1583: 9 | πὶ. your till, til your πὶ. 168i cto 
wash the m. from your liver 1574: 1 doubting m. sees many minister to a m. diseased 1878: 14 
Milieu: le juste πὶ 1604: ς hosts 619: 7 moat perfect m.a dry light 1578: 4 
Milk-liv 1446: 2 | each man has his own πὶ. 1480: 8 | much m., little fortune 1 ΥΆ 110 
Milking: Tooth is m. his each man’s m. is himeelf 1578: my m. to me ἃ kingdom is 18:11 
eo) ee ere are re aa 1874: 4 each m. has its own method 1680: narrow m. has broad 
Milky mothers .....,..... 437: 7 | easy to train tender m. ..1581:10 tongue ἀφϑι: 1 
MIN... ccc ccc ον ccerel every man to his π΄ .. 2281: 2 |] mo man can master his m. 1578:12 
borninam. .............. 497: 2 | exposure of m. as well as no medicine for troubled 
bring grist to the m. 3875: 6 body .1¢83:80 τη... 1878514 
first to m. grinds first 815: 4 food for soul in cultivating noble m. brooks not lashes 1681: 1 
go into m., come out ρον. Ἀὠ =m  ...... . .8§78:23 | noble πὶ. is free to all rg8t: 7 
dered ......... ...... 389: 7 gentic m. by gentle deeds nohlest m. best contentment 
his m. goes with all winds 1597: 2 is known |... 1834: 9 Ὁ hs Sees: 1482:12 
m. cannot grind with water give me leave to speak my not of sound m. .. ..... rs7Bi14 
that’s past ........... 1878: § ped ee ee ara 1680: 3 ' nothing sacred but m. ....1879: 1 
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Mind, continued 

nothing shall alter my m. τ7ιι:τι 
old in m., body in prime 1582:13 
old m. with youthful body 1093: 2 
only m. has sight and hear- 


WIR? oo es ewe oe 1§79: 2 
out of hiam. ..... ...... 1498:12 
out of sight, out of m. 2106:14 


pain of m. worse han pain 
of bod 


nriicely m. will undo pri- 

vate family εν 1879: 
quiet m. richer than crown 1682: 
riches of m. make man rich 1578: 9 
riches to live with quict 


Ne Bag he hit ΞΕ es 1§82:10 
rub out wrinkles of m. .1879: 9 
rule your πὶ ....... 1580:10 
ruled by m., king ...... 1683: 1 
sage will rule iia: m. ..1§80:10 
she had a frugal m. ..... 918: 2 
sick m. affects the hody 1583:13 
sick m. cannot endure 

harshness . 1679:10 
single-track m. .1§82: 7 
soft body makes soft m. 1583: 4 
sound m. in sound body .1§83:12 
stay at home in your m. . 1719: 8 
strength of m. 1583: 3 


strength of m. is exercise 1sRo:11 
awiftest thing is πὸ. τᾷ: 3 
they couldn't copy my πὶ 1224: 


‘tis m. makes body rich 1584: 6 
to change πὶ. lady’s pre- 
rogative lem, 2578: 9 
to change one’s ΠΊ. 1s80:12 
to have a month's m. Leen? 3 
to have half am. ...088t: 3 
to make up one’s τῇ. sku: 7 
to relax πὶ. is to lose ἢ rg80:1t 
trouble of m., bane to bady 1584: 3 
trust not aim. in pain 1sR0: 9 
turns his wavering m. 1682: 4 


"twas not my πὶ. that swore 2256: 1 
two of a face as soon as of 

am. 2281: 7 
undisturbed m. best sauce rgS2:is 
what is m.? no matter 1582: 6 
where τῇ. Bion legs light 2511: 4 
willing πὶ. makes hard jour- 


ney casy 2:11: § 
who may read πῇ. of an- 
other 1578: ὶ 


with m. and fale stronger 
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ruled by wes 1683: 5 
you don't know your own 

m. af rs82: 1 
you'll be of my m. .... τοΡορϑι:12 
Minds: all things corrupt 

perverted m. 1682: ς 


aANMxXiottn m. quake with 

fear 1§79:10 
fearless m. climb soonest 464:13 
frivolous πὶ. won by tritles 2594: 4 
Kreat m. easy in prosperity 1679: 
in twenty m. at once 1380: 
in two πὶ. about accepting 1680: 
lazy m. as well as bodies 1583: 
little m. soonest sourcd 1570: 
little things affect little m. 1442: 
mediocre om. condemn 

everything . 1658:16 
men have marble, women 

waxen πὶ. 8822: 
mighty πὶ. in stunted body 1984: 
m. whetted by change of 

ὦ 6h a horde eek A 
nf diverse τῇ. 
of so many πὶ ‘ 
small m. bored by eassen- 

tials ‘ 
unsound m. . 1{8311| 


Adwdhe HK 


rr 


Mine is better than ours ιϑοφ' : 
so much is πὶ. as T enjoy 1835: 
what is πὶ. is dear to me Ε αὐ τε: z 
what is m. is my own 1834: 
what is πὶ. is thine ...... 93: 3 
what ia m. is yours ...... Baa: 8 


Minerva ......ccccceocecs 1084 


call M. to aid ............ 980:13 
deadly gift of M. ........ 952: § 
in spite of M.. ........ 1584: 9 


nothing a against will of M. 1584: 9 
sow teaching M._...... 2176: 5-6 
Minerva: invita M. ...... 1584: 9 
Miniatur innocentibus qui 


parcit nocentibus .1288:13 
Minima maximorum esse 

initia .. 1036: I 
Minimus erit in mille 1444: 4 


Minions too great argue king 


too weak... ... 1308: 6 
Minister: hide nothing from 

| Se PRR red cea, ea a 693:10 
upright Wawa 1827:11 
Minnow: lose m. to catch 

salmon .9ς2:12 
Minnows: bridge won't 

crushm.  —....... 1710: 8 
Minorities: organized m. ..1§04:16 
tyrannies of m. .1§04:16 


Minority always in the right 1505: 1 


m.is no disproof ........ 3505: 1 
m.of one... ........ 1804:13 

Minute .......... seseteles ὃ 
See also Moment 

every πὶ. dies ἃ man ...... $24: ς 
not sure of m. ....... 1607: 3 
seize the very m. 2t1:12 


Minutes hasten to their end 1607: 6 
see the m., how they run 2423: 5 


take care of them. ...... 1607: 2 
Mirahile dictu  ........... 21865:15 
Miracle ...... ee ree 

curious toam. ......... 1585: ς 

it becomes you toa m. ....1§85: 4 

m. comes to miraculous = 1584:12 


. darling child of faith 15§84:13 
τ exceeds powers of na- 


ture 1584:13 
one m. as easy to believe as 

another .1g84irt 
so m. he wrought, ‘what 

matter .  .9§8s5: 1 
to ὑτέβεῦνε man alive, m. ..§97: 8 
Miracles: age of m. is past 1585: 3 
men talk about Bible m. 1585: 4 
m. are ceased .1§85: Ἢ 


m. are children of mendac- 

itv . 1§84:13 
m. are propitious accidents 1584:13 
m. do not happen...) 3584:10 
m. prove power God has 1585: 2 
m. results of revelation 1584:33 
m. swaddling-clothes . 1§84:13 
most incredible thing about 

m. 1s that they happen τοῖς: 3 
one must not rely on m. = 15§84:10 
to convert by m. profana- 

Geicsky aks 1684:12 

eee Lecce νύν, 1985 
better ten steps around 

than one in πὶ. 
can't prohe πὶ. ‘thout get- 

ting sullied 8 
I sink in deep πὶ... ΤΡ he 7 
out of m into the river 7 
stuck tn the πὶ. 7 
to stick in the same m. ahs 6 
you've got feet out of τῇ. ise: 6 
Mirror 
age should be πὶ. for youth 44: 6 
hest m. is old friend ... 4 
how few selves in just m. 


904: 


RCE ee ees 781: 9 
m. of all courtesy ........ 439:13 
m. of companionship ...... 34: ἃ 
m. of no use to blind 1324: 
m. of the mind .......... 1985 :11 
pride grows from reflection 

in m. rgSsits 


shattered m. never reflects rs85:12 
she never asks m. ....... ES&S :t0 ‘10 


to hold m. up to nature ΤΩΝ 
ΜιρΡριῆ. .....ώὕΧττνις ἐφ νι 

be large in m. ........... are 12 
end of m. is heaviness ...1387: 3 


frame mind to m. ........8s86:14 
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Mirth, continued 


gray-beard m. ........... 1586: 8 
heart’s πὶ, makes face fair 1110: 3 


in time of m., take heed ..1586: 9 
let’s be red with τ. .1§86:12 
life without m., lamp with- 

outoil.. ............ 1586:10 
May’s new-fangled m. 1680: 6 
m. better sauce than mus- 

[τ πηι hs at 2035: 2 
m. cannot move soul in 

agony ....... .1§86:11 
m. is short and transient 1§86: ς 
m. makes banquet sweet ..1586: 7 
m. prolongeth life ..1§86:14 
m. prolongs man’s life .1568: 
m., with thee I mean to live 1586: 3 
mustard good sauce, but m. 

better . .1586; 
no time for m., laughter 637: ἃ 


oh, m. and innocence 1247313 
ounce of m. worth pound of 

sorrow .. 14886: 6 
speak all m. and no matter 1586:13 
with m. let wrinkles come jeae 112 


Mischief ............... 36 
always inm. .. 1587: 3 
better m. than inconven- 
lence. ..... 1587: 6 
chafe wax with a m. 1587: 1 
conceive m., bring forth 
iniquity : .1287.:12 
disposed rer m. never wants 
occa sio .¥586:19 


he does m. rs self who does 


m. to another 1967: 4 
in the name of m. ..... 1587: 2 
mirth and m. are two 

things εν ςβγιτο 
m. comes by pounds 22 1587:112 
m. has swift wings ..... 1:87: 7 
m. hatch, m. catch ..... 1686:17 
m. never comes alone ....1587:11 
m., thou art afoot ...1587: 9 
money for m., none for 

corn 1§86:19 


more m. the better sport. 45875 5 
mother of m. 1580218 
no m. but a woman in it 2537: 6 
one τὰ. on another's neck .1597: 6 
Satan finds m. still for idle 
hands to do 1216: 2 
sport to fool to do m. . 1887: 8 
sucked τῇ. from his nurse 1587: ὃ 
G 
7 
6 


ΟΞ 


there is m. brewing 1587: 
to bring m. on oneself 1968: 
to do one mi. .1586:1 
to nee m. draws new m. 
ιν 1587:10 
to play the m. .1587: 2 
welcome, m., if you come 
alone .......... 1597: 2 
what the m., where the m. 1587: 2 
when m. done, door shut 2540:10 


eee ee 


you're a perfect m. 15 7): 4 
Mischiefs: general πὶ. .. catesorts 
m. come the pone: 713: 9 
of two m., choose least . α τ ΆΣῚ κα 
Miser .... cc eee ee eee. 1588 
guest of m. never requires 
medicine .... ..... i588: 8 
m., beggar in midst of 
"plenty od . ¥888S:10 
m. does nothing ‘right .1s89: 9 


m. fears to use his gains 1588:10 
m. is cause of his misery 1580: 9 
m, is ever in want . ΠΗ Τὸ 
m. lives ἃ beggar’s life 1s88:10 
m. may be your easy prey 158: 9 
m. never lacks reason for 
refusing .1589: 9 
m. turns spit for another 1588: 3 
τ. will have prodigal son 1s89:11 
m.’s purse called devil's 
mouth. 188: 5 
ra.'s wealth hurts his health peo: 6 


money to m. a torment 1590; ; 
nature laughs at am. .... 1588: 
no man is born a m. 1s&g: 3 


sweet to m. glittering heaps 1s89: 4 
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Miser, continued 

to m. life is drawn-out 
eather Hees ἐλέους 1589: 9 

when m. buried, silver dis- 
interred gas ἄν νον Τρ asa 1580:11} 

Miserable: go and be m. ..1891: 9 


man m. as he thinks he is 2309: 3 
m. have no medicine but 
ope ‘ 31169: 1 
nothing more m. than man 1801: 2 
of all men most m. .. .18Q1: 
only m. who knows self τ. 1592: ; 
over m. wrong gets power 1592: 6 
Miseria: in m. vita contu- 
ταῦ δ 
m. probat fortes viros 
Misericordia: bona comparat 


.1802: § 
1802: § 


m. = 
nulla in loco male audit πὶ. 
Misericors publica est felici- 
nits i aa ...402: 4 
man of all crea- 

tures most τὰ. z . ξδρο: 2 
Misers amass wealth for 

others. . .'§88: 1 

. poor in midst of riches ΕἾ 88. 10 
Miserum quod numquam 


tas 
Miserly: 


MISO Ὁ vc oven wens 1Wsr2 
Misery ...... widce wececers 1591 
horn in πὶ. 91:7 
he bears m. best who hides 

it most 1501:ΤῷΌὈν 
in m. even life is an insult 1592: 6 
it is easy to laugh at m. 1592: § 
life and πὶ. begin together 1591:13 
τι. acquaints man with 

strange bed-fellows . 1Ssgt:ro 
m. consoled by others’ m. 1593: 1 
m. helps m. 1§93: ! 
m. is shadow of happiness 1592: 1 
m. loves company 1§92:14 
m. may be mother 1501:12 
m. of man is great ISQi:13 
m. to have once been happy 1591: 8 
only tho«e who have known 

m. can share it 1$92: 8 
punishment to live in m.  1s91: 7 
sharing of m. alleviation 1593: 2 


sharp m. had worn him to 


es 1892: 7 
amet τὰ have companions 


1§92:12 

‘hou: ar so full of πὶ. 184: 8 
to have stomach and ἰδεῖς 

meat m. 1391: 8 

2 


vow an eternal m. together 4692: 
Misfortune 3 


from m. there is no escape 1593: 3 
great minds rise above m. 1593: 5 
great m. not to be able to 
arm. 93: 4 
his m., not his fault .1893° 9 
in m. spirit helps 1594:10 
joy not in another's m. 1696: ς 
known m. is the hest 1SO4:11 
men quickly grow old in m. 1594: 8 
m. blessing in its season) [Ξ09ς: 2 
m. cannot be avoided ....1593: 8 
m. comes to all men . 1593: 3 
m. is friendiless . .1594: 2 
τῇ. is piled upon m. .. ...1§97: 3 
m. of foolish warning to 
wise . 724510 
m. stepping-stone to for- 
tune φὴς: 2 
m. will soon knock at donr 1595: 6 
m. without witnesses easier 
to bear 1593: 7 
my own m. is enough 1491: 4 
no man free from m. 1693: 1 
no m. man must not expect i595: 6 
often arom m. blessings 
baleen 1595: 2 
ene help in τὰ. is to endure $$94:10 
one man’s m. another's 
ΝΗ ΠΥ 1594: 6 
one m. calls up another | .$$96: 9 


pleasant to gaze at an- 


other’s m . 4996: 2 
stupid to grumble about m. 1505: 1 


Misfortune, continued 
to bear τῶ, nobly is good 


fortune .1894:10 
to endure m. heav thing 3595: 4 
to fly m. all nee fair 3595: 8 


to remember πὶ. another m. 1595: 1 


tranquil mind best for mM. 1594:10 
writ with me in sour m.’s 
book 1595: 5 
Misfortunes: bear others” 
τη. .1§96: 8 
hetter deal with own m. "1596: 6 
by Speaking ἢ of m., relieve 
em 3593:10 
consoled for τὰ. of friends 890: ᾿ 
delight in others’ m. 1596: 7 
don't wake sleeping m. 1894: 4 
every man would choose 
own m. 1698: 7 
greater the man, greater m. 1932: 9 
human πὶ. have to be borne 1594: 3 
in silence let m. pass 1595: 4 
men bring m. on them- 
selves ΓΈ 1894: 7 
m. bring men together 1SQt:10 
τι. come of themselves .1594: 1 
m. come on wings 713: 9 
m. half-seen torture more 1594:11 
m. hardest tn bear never 
come 2378: 1 
m. hasten age 1.04: 8 
m. issue where diseases 
enter 593-53 
m. make us wise 1$95: 2 
m. ΠΕΥΕΥ come sin- 
1596: 9-1597: 6 
m. ares easily δ τῆς 1596: 1 
without complaint, m. pain 
more 1594: 3 
Misinformation: vast πὶ, 1324: 9 
Misrule: by m. power lost 1017: 3 
tt eer ee eee te ores 1597 
he more careful not ‘to m. 1146: 3 
inch in m. as good asell 1598: 2 
m. 18 as good as a mile 1697: & 
M. Nancy effeminate man 1597: 7 
to m. fire ne tae 1498: 3 
to πὶ. one's mark ....... 1698: 3 
tom. the bus  —s_.......... 1698: 4 
to m. the cushion 1598: 4 
Misses: vulgar keeps ac- 
count of your m. 8146: 3 
Missing link ~ 717: 2 
Mississippi of falsehood ..1143:13 
Mist: Scottish πὶ. ...... 20$3593 
Mistake ........{.{.......759 
and no m. τ νον 1699: 2 
make same m. over .. 1699: 3 
many am. made on pur- 
pose 1698: 7 
m. to fear making mistakes 1598: 6 
to lie under ἃ πὶ. 1396: 7 
Mistakes: be not ashamed of 
τη. 1898: 6 
every one makes m. 1699: 3 
mans τῇ. make him lovable tsg8: 7 
m. heset life everywhere 1599: 1 
m. often the hest teachers 1599: 1 
no m., no anything ..1gQ8: 6 
pardon all τῷ. but my own 1598: 5 
pitied for his m. . 1699: 4 
to avoid all m. impossible 1 reg i 
Mistress .............. . . 1699 
all well when πὶ. smiles τόρ: 6 
as the m. em is the dog . 1547: § 
eye of m. makes capon 
fat 5 16909: § 
hackney m.. hackney maid 1647: 2 
Iam m. of my fate 767: 8 
if you kiss m.. never kiss 
mai .. « ἘΦ99:1: 
make m. a goldfinch ....1699:12 
m. must have servant .1§09: 7 


m. of herself tho china fall 2061: ς 


never leave m. to court 


mai 99:18 
no money. no m. . 16583 7 
not m. of my own life του, 10 
send not πι. away ..... 1599: 8 
such m., such maid .... 1847: 2 


MIODERATION 


Mistress, continued 
to get at m., begin with 


MAID) ...... oes 1§99:31 
while m. playeth, maid 
strayeth .. ......, 1847: 2 

ou are your own m. 1§99:10 

Mistresses: all m. unfaithful 

but one's own 1599: 8 
so many m., 80 many ene- 

mies. . 1§99: ἃ 
Mistrust no man without 

cause §92:13 

m. is mother of safety 592:12 
Misunderstanding — brings 

lies 1600: | 
Misunderstandings prevent- 

_ ed by pen and ink hon: 4 
Mite: not worth a m. 264112 
widow’s πὶ. 23193: 9 
Mithridates, half Trissotin 1300: 1 
Mitten: to cast the m. 1600! 4 
to get the m. 6X8: 9 
to give him the m. ᾿ 1600; 4 
Mittens: to handle without 

m. woo: 3 
Moaning: harbor bar he m. 2620: 4 
Μοῦ 656683 h we es eee .... 1600 

against m. no defense Theo: > 
clamor of the πὶ. Lbnacro 
curh the m. roan 12 
disdain the unhallowed πὶ. t600:12 
do what the m. does τος ς 
easy to please the m. Ife: R 
how should m. direct state Ooo: ὦ 
TI loathe the vulvar πὶ. i774: 9 
many heads make the m. ronan: 9 
m πεῖς without understand: 

ing thats 4 
m. can be led by nose toot: 2 
τη. has many heads, no 

brains 16090: 9 

m. is man descending to 
beast tho: 4 
m.of changeable citizens 1600211 
m. only as wise as need be poor: ἢ 
m values according to ru- 
mor 177411| 
m. will act ac aim. than: 7 
m. will never do to govern tooo: ὁ 
our yibreme governors, the 
thor; ἃ 
teenie thing is am. thao: ἡ 
to scorn the envious m. 1774: 9 
you can talk ἃ πὶ. inte any- 

thing tor: 2 
Mobetla: do not add mud to 

m., Ras: 4 
Mobile vulgus, the moh IHoo ltt 
Mobility: belong to m. 1ι4: 2 
Mobilinm turhba Quiritium ΤΘΟοΟ τα 
Mock not, when called cuck- 

old t601: 7 

perilous thing to om, IGot: ¢ 
to make a πὶ, of Ihor: 9 
Mocked: IT am not m. thon: ς 
Mockery .............,. . 1601 

m. is fume of little hearts 1601: 8 
m. often poverty of wit thor: ἢ 
what m. sweeter than at 

foes ae eee 688 512 
Mocking: answer τὸ. with 

mocker 1OHRs10 
m. i¢ catching thar: ὃ 
Mocks: he that πὶ, cripple root: § 
he who m. shall he nuchal ΓΤ: 6 
Moddley-coddley: don't mo that:ta 
Mode: une m. en exclut une 

autre δι: 4 
Moderate not pleasing to 

crowd δι΄. 

m. things endure thong: 6 
m., true middle class unit 1603. 2 
nafer to snail m. stream 1601:14 
Moderation ............1601 
let m. on paasions wait . 1603: 7 
m. even in excess .....,.1603: 7 
ae reatest oe νὸν $408: 3 
eld to be golden ....1604: 6 
st is a fatal thing 719: 5 
m. is beat in all things 1602: 3 
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Molehills to mountains rise 1772: 4 oY ONEY: coatinved 


Moderation, continued 


m. is sloth of the soul ..1603: 2 | Mollia: ne quaere m., ne have m. ‘ave trouble ....1609: 8 
m. means nothing to a dura deras ........... 2165: 4 | have us,, sail jn fair wind 1617211 
woman ....,......... 1603: 4 | Molly Trefusis .. ...... 1019: 3 he that hath m. cannot want 
m., noblest gift of heaven 1602: 2 | Mollycoddle and milksop ..1606:13 2: er ean ee 1610: § 
m. of great limits vices ..1034: 2 m., monkey dressed up by he that plays m. not value it 931: 9 
m. silken string of virtues 1602: 2 other .. ..........., 1616:13 he that wants m. without 
to m. God giveth victory 1601 :11 Mollycoddied: ὙΠ not going friend: . oct «νον νιν cae 2444: 6 
use πὶ. in all things ...1601:11 A A RP a 1606:12 | horn furmym........... 1612:14 
Modern: harder to be πὶ. Mollyeoddtee instead of vig- bow pleasant to have m. . .1616: 7 
than ancient ......... 74: 8 orous men ........... 1606:13 ἢ if you can’t use m., abuse 
Modestia: wireinalis m. ...1605: 5 | Moment ............ ..-. 1607 | Sara gece ΝΎ 1619: 1 
Modesty . Siemens ne 1605 See also Minute if you have no m., wrong 1608: 6 
better die than live with. he who seizes m., right ..1607: if you would keep m., save 
out πὶ. ......ὕςᾧ ἀπο θύνθεν ᾧ Ιόος5:1τ} obey the spur of the m. .. 16072 έ Me eee ee eee 615: 3 
false m. is vanity ........ 751: 8 psychological m. ......... 1607: 3 in pocket no m., in mouth 
first obstacle conquers m. 1605: 3 | supreme m. ........... 16073 § honey ........ 1613: 9 
if man has m., what need that may happen in m. ..1607: € innocently erploved 1 in ket. 
ofornament ....... 1605: 2 to know fitting m. 1607: § ting πὶ... a 1615: 4 
I'm m. personified .. .  1605:10 ores God works in πὶ. 1607: 2 lack of m. trouble ....... 1612: 6 
in m. of fortune fewer dan- » let us husband them 1607: 3 less m. than men count 
κὸ hehe 1603: § salae of m. is immense 1607: 2 MIPON: τ er! seal ay Acasa 1608: § 
learn πὶ. from the cat .....186: s | Momentum: psychological little thought of that want 
maidenly πὶ ,...., . 1605: ς m. ..1607% 8 m. εν 16112 2 
πὶ. bait to angle for praise 1862:1:2 | Momus: saticfying M. ... «τϑότεει look for m. where lost 1611: 3 
m. becomes a young man 1606: 1: | Monarch .......... . 1607 lost m. wept with real 
m. best recommendation 2664: 1 mercy hecomes the throned tears . . 1610: 3 
m., blush for secret mis- m. . 8607°t0 | love of m. grows as πὶ. 
deeds 1605: ἃ merry m., scandalous . .t607:11 grows. 1610: 4 
nm. bows to hard necessity 1665: 8 | πὶ. of all T survey 1607. g | love of m. and of learning 
m. cannot be taught 1606: 3 | Monarchies end through pov- rarely mect 1609:14 
m. chief ornament of erty 1014. 8 love of m. overcomes us 
woman 1605: 2 | Monarchs seldom. sigh in all 16HoR: 1 
m., citadel of heauty 1608: § vain 160, .ΥἹ love of m. root of all evil 1608: 1 
m. does not. survive inno. Monastery faces the mitn- make m.. by any means m. 1614: 6 
cence 1605: 3 nery 1620: ς make m. quickly, save 
m., due estimate of merits 1605: 7 | Monday: horn of a M. . rRo: 6 quickly 1612° 2 
m. gives merit force 1has: 9 make a St, M . . 630: 7 makes m. by keeping teeth 
m., guardian of all virtue 1605: ς M. for wealth . . €8g3: 8 idle ISQI: s 
m. in delivering sentiments 92:14 M. is a saint’s dav Δ90 12 making m., first of games 1614: ς 
m. indication of great M. is parson'’s holiday oo riso: 1 mutking m. like dirt 1616: 1 
spirit 1606: 4 M. is Sunday's brother = 4go:12 | man has most pleasure mak- 
m is a woman's virtue 1606:12 on M. 1 drive the coach = 2328: & ing m. 1614: § 
m. is not hashfulness t605: 9 | Monde: le πὶ. est viewx 2631:11 man may lose m. and die 
ΠῚ. is to merit as shadows le m. n'est plus fat 2632:13 rich 2112) ς 
tn painting 1606: 9 le τὶ. οὐ Pon Senne = 263110 man without m., how with- 
m. kept me under 1605 τὸ tout le m. joue le come fie 2627: 1 ont arrow 1Ho&: ὁ 
m. makes ald wife trot 1671: ς 6 | Mondo: if m. ὁ it chi ha measured m. hv bushel rOr4g: ἃ 
m. more valuable than aid t605: ἃ pavienza 2630: 6 merciful never have anv m. 1612:11 
m. obstructe the tongue tbog:ta il m. ἃ di chi se lo piglia 2030: 6 τη. abides not with careless 1891: 7 
m. of fearful duty 1606: ς | Mongrel best for everyday 611: 2 m. and capers. well pro- 
m. often hides merit =. 1606: 6 | Monet: acerbus πὶ. nulli vided 1609:10 
m., once gone, never re- nacet ‘ ἕο 2.2.5: ὉἋ m. and man mutual friend- 
trims 1606: 4 quitim. amat 22: 6 ship thoa: ἢ 
πὶ oritins all it brings to quiom, quasi edjuvat 2456: 4 τι. answereth all things 1617: τ 
court 1605:12 | Money ....... ......08- 1608 m. balm that heals all 
m acts off ane newly come ahave m. neither friend nor wounds TOF 212 
to honor 1605: 9 relative 1G1l: 4 αι. hegets m. tars: & 
m. useless in a needv man 1606: 2 ahundance of πὶ ruins m. best bait to fish with t6U7: 1 
my. Will be ruin of you 1608 :t2 south 1612:10 m. best friend tn need w12: ἢ 
my m., jewel in my dower 1605: 2 against πὶ. eloquence of m., blessing af race of men rA12: ¢ 
too much m his (Δ 1606312 no avail rary: 2 m burne hole ta pocket LOTT: 4 
union of beauty and m. rare 138: 7 all things obey ἢν. : 11k: 2 can cut the Gardian 
where there is fear. πὶ. t6n6: 2 ansthing dane for πὶ. t617: 4 knot ir: ἃ 
who steals another's) m as had to have πὶ. as ποῖ τῇ. cannot buv merit 1600 316 
loses his own 1ft06: 3 to have it sfo09: 8 πὶ. chiefest word in house 1g09: 7 
with time πὶ dies away thos: 1 asm. grows, greed follows 1610: 4 τι. chokes many vir 1 
Mewlicum abi, πὶ ibi 1444: 4 had m. drives out good 1681: 3 m. cames from him like 
Modo et m. non habebant heauty potent, m. omnipo- drops of blond τ-8ρ: 8 
modium 1R9N ΤΟ tent 137: 3 m. doth make me merry to 
Moechatus in corde suo 16:13 best foundation is ΠΊ. 1609: 1 be 1616: 5 
Moenia: efficimus pro om. 1612: 3 count πὶ. after own father 1609: 5 m. for mischief. none for 
m. altae Romae 2aoo4: 6 disease called nck of πὶ 1612: 6 corn 1612: 4 
Meeure: autres temps, autres divide m. inte three parts 1608: 3 m. gives pleasure all the 
m. 1524: 3 do evervthing for m. 1617: 3 time 1616: - 
Mohammed's truth fay in do not grow weary making πὶ. good servant, bad mas- 
book νον, gso: 2 m rOtg: ς ter 1610: 2 
Moi: le m. est haiseable 673: 4 doesn't m. entnt rah: 3 m., good to goad, bad to 
Molam: qui vitat m., vitat don't keep m. ta look at 1610: 9 bad 1612: 1 
farinam ..... ἘΝ ahaa: & every man will take τῇ. 113: 2 m. governs the world . τὸ: ς 
Mole .....-...ccee ee ese. 1606 evervbady's ni. 1608: 4 τὰ. has no smell 1613: ἃ 
Argus at home. m. apred 2:06: 1 everything may be had for m. fides many faults 273: Ὁ 
learn of m. to plough ....1 a 1617: 6 m. hides many offences 1616: ἃ 
m. don't see neighbor aaa: 3 firtdlers’ m., all sixpences τότο: 6 m. in purse ever in fashion 367: 7 
m., little gentleman in black fool and m. soon parted ἅς; 6 m. is a continual traveller 1608: ὁ 
velvet 1606:10 get m.. still get m., boy 1614: 6 m. is ἃ defense 1617: 1 
m. on neck, money by peck 1606: ἃ irdle m. . 1614: 4] m. is a good passport = 1616: 4 
m. wants no lantern ....1606: 9 arder to keep m. than get m. is a good plaster t614: ἢ 
well said. οἷά m. ἐν Ιδοδιτι it i6ts: 6 | πι. is as beautiful as roses eee 7 
Molehill: mountain οὗ m. ..1630: 3 ' have m., find many cousins 1610: ἃ n. is god of the world .. .1616: 6 


2836 MONEY 


Money, continued 


Money, continued 


MOON 


Monk, continued 


m. is lord or slave ...... 2472:11 that m. cannot overcome 987: 3 τι. ont of cloister ........ Bar; 5 
m. is miraculous ........1616: 7 | nothing worse than loss of m. without monastery ....1619: 1 
τι. is power ........... 86172 9 en a ee ye ae 1610: runaway m. never praises 
πὶ. is privilege .......... 1609:11 of evils, worst is m. 1618: convent . 1620: 7 
πὶ. is round and rolls away 1614: 4 of m., wit, peneye one take heed of m. on all sides ane ‘a1 
τὰν. is ruling principle 1638: Δ fourth . 1608: 5 to give a man the m. .1620: 4 
τι. is sinews of business 1608: 7 ointment m. aqrita | Mon ney: his father was a 
m. is sinews of love ..... 248t: ς only m. sweeter than honey 1603 OMe .- sae. Shae ake 63: 6 
m. is sinews of success ....1608: 7 | patch on coat and τὰ. in keep. m., pay for glasses ..2490: 4 
m. is sinews of war 24st: 2 Pocket... 1609: 9 m. clothes self in silk . 771 8 
m. is the only monarch = 1617: 5 pay m. and take choice .... 48:12 my little m. beats the lot 1836: 9 
m. is the other blood 1614: 7 Pinm ©. a. 1614: 2 never did old m. make 
m. is welcome in dirty clout 1613: 8 public m., holy water 1608: 8 pretty lip ; .. g8:r0 
τ Ἐξηον τὰν way... 1612: 8 put m. in thy purse 1613: 1 old m. is caught at last . 2360: 3 
, life-blood of nation 1612: 5 ready m. a ready medicine Pa teach a m. to make faces :030:11 
like muck, not good un- ready m. ever will away 161 when m. reigns, dance be- 
"less spread 1619: 2 ready m. is Aladdin's lamp 161 ae fore him 880: 1 
πὶ. makes all gates fly open 1616: 4 | ready m. will buy anything 1617: 6 | Monkey-wrench in machin- 
m. makes friends enemies 1616: ς reckon m. after your kin 1609: § ery ριον 407: 3 
m. makes life full of care 1612: 4 rolling in m. 1614: 3 | Monkeys who mock at every- 
m. makes man laugh 61h: 7 salt your m. with alms 83: 6 thing 885 :13 
πὶ. makes mastery . 1618: 7 seek m. first; virtue after 1614: 6 m. with throats of parrots 885 :13 
m. makes old wife trot ... 1618: 4 slaves to beauty of m. 1618: 2 | Monoculi beati in regione 
im. makes the man . ..... 1616: 2 spend m. to make m. . 1618: § caecorum : r97: ἃ 
m. makes the mare go ....1618: 4 spend m. to pivecnane re- Mons cum monte non misce- 
m. makes the pot boil ....1617: 8 pentance 1609: 9 bitur 1630: 4 
m. melts as in a frost 1632: 2 that’s the way πὶ. ‘goes 1613: 5 m. parturibat, murem pro- 
τι. more easily made than there’s m. bid for you .1613: 3 didit ... 1629: 6 
kept 1615: 6 they hired the m. 223:12 | Monster of the pit ἐν «1630: § 
m., more m., always m. 2451: 6 to despise m. way to make Monsters: we are all m. IS10: § 
τι. most important thing 1617: 5 it 1613: 6 | Montagne est passce 1631: 1 
m. nearest them nearest the to have τῇ. a fear .. 1609: 8 | Montatgne: house with M. rogs: 5 
grave 38:12 to reap m., sow m. 1615: § | Montani semper liberi 16315 7 
m. never out of season .1609: 4 to send good m. after bad 1612:13 | Month of Sundays 2245: 9 
m., no currency without too much m. makes men Months: befure you are 
stamp Οὅ6Ι2:1τ| mad 1612:10 many m. older 1012: 1 
m. often lost for want of use makes m. ποῖ con- Montreal: O god! O M. 2339: 9 
m. 1610: 3 temptible 1619: 4 | Monument ............. 620 
m. paid, arms broken 1609: 2 use of m. only advantage 1619: 5 dim m. where Tybalt lies 1620:12 
picklock that never want m., want all things 1608: 6 m. is superfluous 1620: 8 
ails 1617 :10 want of m.. want of com m. more enduring than 
m. power mankind fall be- fort 1608: 6 bronze 1620: 9 
ore 1616: 6 ways to make m. lead down- m. of vanished minds 216: 2 
m. purifies all baseness 1616: 3 ward 1615: 7 no man who needs m. 
m. recommends you every: we buy m. much too dear 1613: 7 should have one 1620: & 
where 1636: 4 we pay for m in liberty 1613: 7 only they deserve πὶ. who 
m refused loses brightness 1609:13 we want our m. on the nail 1613: 4 lo not need one 1620: ὃ 
m. should be moving 1619: 6 what is infamy if m. safe 1614: 6 sec his m., look around 1640513 
m. speaks language all na- what things are made for Monumenta of noble men, 
tions understand 1617: 2 m. 1609:12 virtues 1620:10 
m. talks #8 ....... 1617: a when man savs m. can do m. over solemn asses 1028: ἃ 
m. to burn .eees 16198: 3 anything, he hasn’t any 1617: 3 most lasting m., paper m. 1620: 9 
m. to feed the birds .... 1614: 3 when mind wise, m. a bless- Monumentum: si πὶ. re- 
m. turns up trump 1618: 3 ing 1613: § quiris, circumspice 1620:53 
m. unmakes its makers 81612:180 when m. is gone, allis gone 1610: 3 MOON «beavis iad aaa wes 621 
m., use it or lose it 1619: 3 when m. stolen, heat watch- aim mile beyond the πὶ. 40:12 
m. wants no followers 1609 :14 og . aggo:to | bald m. quoth Renny Gask 631: 7 
m. will be slave or master 1610: 2 when you ain't got no hark against the m. ιόλι: 4 
m. will do anything 16:8: 3 m. you needn't come cast beyond the m. 1622: ς 
m., wine, women, αὶ around 1608: 6 doth m. care for barking 1621: 3 
things : .2ς26: a whence m. comes nobody harvest, hunter's m. that: 2 
m. wipes tears from cares 1614: 6 he hates m., I sicken at sun 2281: 7 
widows’ eyes 1637:1a who has m may go where he opens hand to grasp m. 1622: 2 
m. worth nothing except to he lists 1616: 4 hopes to touch the m. 1622: 2 
use 1619: § who wish for m. never if m. be with thee, forks! 
more m.. the less virtue 1610: 4 feign ιότι: 2 stars 1625: 4 
moyen does mickle, τῷ. why need m., if not to use 1619: 8 inconstant m. 1623: 3 
more 1617’ 9 will makes market, but m. know no more than man in 
much m. makes country makes payment 1609: 7 m. 1329: 1 
poor 1609 314 with m. one may command make a cloak for the πὶ 1230: § 
my m. burns in my pocket 1611: § ils 1618: ς man in the m. that: 
neither for love nor m. 1469: 1 without m. and without m., cye of night 16a: 1 
never do anything for m. 924: 9 rice 3877° 8 m., fair regent of night 16a8: 7 
never used m. but to count without m., none careth 1608: 6 m. is made of green cheeee 1622: 1 
it εν tgs st your m. or your life 658: 6 m. is m., whether it shine 1642: 1 
no fortress that m. cannot money bag: aristocracy of m. not seen when sun 
ta 5 att , . 1618: 6 a: 4 shines 1G64atsto 
no man but blockhead ever Maney: box: beautiful m. 1589: 4 m. saved with broken drum 1633: 5 
wrote except for m. 2554: 5 | Money lending: how about new πὶ. long thought of τόλι: ἃ 
no m.. no Swiss | 1615: 7 m. 1384:10 | new m. on back, wet 1622: 6 
no one stingy with an- Moneyless man goes fast once in a blue m. 1642: 9 
other’sm. .. .$608:10 through market. ... : 49:16 roving by light of m. 16a: 4 
nobody an had m. before Monk cia vers aera aceliin Ί Saturday'a m, 1622: 4 
he has . 41262::: <annet do better, must i shoots higher at m. shen, 
not - you re squandering, Rated 1620; 1 tree 49:13 
life 1891510 desnait makes the m. 1619:12 silver τῇ. to hans 
nothing like m. to give self. hood makes not the m. 1630: 6 | stars depend on one m. ιόλλὲ 7 
confidence 1618: 2] πὶ, eats in night what ant ‘tis midsummer m,. with 
nothing πὸ ‘well fortified collects in year 16:19:81 you 1042: 8 


MOONSHINE 


Moon, continued 
to cry for the τη, 


ou'll pull m. down on self 2396: 2 
oonshine ............ 1053 
matter of m. .... ...... 1623: 
melt intu m. eae ee 1623 
πὶ. and oil ruin house ... 2458 
m. in the mustard pot .. 1623: 


m. in the water .,.. 
our dissensions are m. ...1623: 
sita up in τῇ. 


Up inm oo, 142 
to give a mouthful of m. ..16a3 
to run about m. ina can . 1623: 
white brandy called m. 1623 


Ν ἊΝ ΠῚ. : 
ope-eyed by living mai 
Mora: deliberate ae mie 
᾿ς sima eater ..8$47: 
In πῇ. periculi . 846: 
longa m. quae gaudia differt 547: 
maxima lena πὶ. est . $47: 
πὶ. cogitationes diligentia  . 548: 
m. dat vires $47: 
m. good that makes sure . 546: 
m. non tuta est -  . 846% 
πὶ. odio sed facit aapientiam 547: 
omnis longa properanti m. 547: 
quod ratio non quit sanavit 


mo ; ; 547: 
Marae: eripe te m. 546: 


habent commoda magna m. «47: 
Moral: everything’s got a m. 1623:11 
high m. tone .1623: 9 
make a m. of devil himself 1005: 2 
m., held in popular esteem 1623: 9 


aA ee ωδοοδ}δ Ὁ ὦ ἡ ἃ ω BOR CAwt CONT ὦ SU be "ὦ Ge 


m. indignation, jealousy .1623:13 
m.ftaw . ... .. . 1623:10 
to point a m., or adorn tale 1623:13 
Morality ............... 
m., attitude toward people 
we dislike Ἔν 1623:12 


ΤΏ. consists in accepting 
standards of one's age 1623: 9 


m., drawing a line 1623513 
m. ts imnicmorial custom . 405: 1 
m. is weakness of brain  1623:12 
m., walking like others .1623: 9 
what is m.? Gentility 1623:13 
Morale: in m., only sliders, 

hbacksliders ........Ψ 1624: ἢ 
m.of a whore ...... : :1ς22:1Ὰ 
Moras: pelle m. ........... 646: ς 
praecipitate m. ........... 646: ς 
tolle m. ae rere © (eae 
Morbi: pallentes habitant πὶ. 587: 5 
Morbis: in πὶ. minus ες ΤΩ 711| 
Morbo cupiditatis .... aya: t 
Morbum = fugiens, incidis 

medicos tee ew . 6003 
m. morbo addere re eae 


1 
I 
non corpore sed loci πὶ. «357: 3 
Morbus: gravissimus est m. 1017: 2 
1 


yenit πὶ. eques. 586: 

Morceaux: troia m. d'un 

COTO eee 190: 1 

Mordre loreille .......... 190: 3 
More: he who has m. wants 

1 Oe ee . 444:π| 

m. he cast away, m. he had 958: 8 

m. the merrier .. 1ς66:12 

m. you gef, πὶ. you want 444-01 


much would have m. 
Oliver has asked for m. 99:14 
take m. than can manage 189:11 
Morem fecerat usus 2411: 
Mores: abeunt studia in m. 1048: 
ad m. natura recurrit ....476: 
alii nune sunt πὶ. 1. 476: 
castigat ridenda πὶ. ἐν T3SS! 
disparis m., disparia studia 475: 
m. fingunt fortunam .....315: 
m. sapiens sine crimine 
mutat 6.... ὃ 
m. sui fingunt fortuna 
O tempora, Om. ........ 1424: 
sera numquam ad bonos 
m.via... ἐν. .167} § 


μων 4441: 


Comet ΧΑ AN 


se eo ee 


Moves, continued 
temporibus m. mutat 


mutat ....... 14: 7 
turpes m. collinunt ....... 187: 5 
Morgen: am M. roth ...... 876:13 
Morgenstund’ hat Geld im 
Μυπά.... ..... 1624: 9 
Mori: interim poena est m. 499: ! 
malo πὶ. quam foedari ..... 58751 
meniento m. Re Ruban eis $09: ἑ 
usque adeone m. miserum 
OBE bin adieu me Nivea? 518: ς 
Moribus: quam multa in- 
Justa flunt m. . .. 1050: § 
Morir: un bel m. tutta la 
vita onora -  . ..§19°3 9 
Moritur: non m.. quisquis 
Victurus occiditur ..... 1224:10 
Morituri te salutamus ..272: 9 
Morn: fair laughs the m. 2662: 3 
foul m. may turn to fair 
: ΑΥ̓́Θ Rete | agate 1624: 6 
incense-breathing πὶ. 1624: ς 
let m. come and meat with 
it. { ae -1909: 5 
may m. be born from night 1624: 4 
m. from black to red began 
to turn ....., 1624:11 
Morning .......... wee 1624 
all speed is in the m. 1624: 9 
always m. somewhere in 
world . 1624:10 
by m. may be judged the 
day Lats 1624: 6 
cold gray dawn of m. after 637: 8 


from m. one can tell night 339: 9 


in m., mountains . 1624: 7 
in m. thou shalt say. Would 

God it were even 1624: 4 
misty m. may have fine day 1624: 6 
m. furthers man on Bod b 1624: 9 
m. has gold in its mouth 1624: 9 
m. is rudder of the day .1624: 9 
m. knows not evening’s 

happenings Θὃ64΄ο..... 922: 3 
τῇ. quintessence of day .... 62: 4 
m. shows the day ...... 44: 6 
m. sun has smiled on roofs 1624:11 


morn’s m. 


we won't go home till m. 1624: 
Mornings: cloudy m., clear 
afternoons 2245: 


Moron: Coriantor, son of M. 1 
I don’t know what a πὶ. ἐξ 1625: 
Morra: afraid to play m. 11585: 
Morrow: man knoweth not 


how the m. will be ...2 


625: 


339: 


next dark night. glad m. 1275: 
rash who reckons on the m. 2339: 
take no thought for the m. 2339: 


1624:12 


5 


ye know not whit shall be 
on πῇ. .. . .2339: 3 
Morsel: best m. reserved to 
last . 2 ; dete : 4 
better dry m. and quietness 577: 9 
upbraided m. never choked 
any _ ... 662a:10 
Mors: absorpta est m. in vic- 
torta a ov Τ1285: 2 
bona πὶ. quae exstinguit 
mala. one eee δε κα 
honesta m. turpi vita potior 1420: 7 
m. dominis servis aequat ..§13: ς 
πὶ est finita omnibus $00: 7 
m, et vita in manu linguae 2342: 1 
m. fugacem persequitur sol: 7 
m. inclusum protrahit: ....s1rit2 
m. infanti felix -....... $03: 1 
τῇ. janua vitae... ..... SOLITS 
τὰ. lupi agnis vita ...... 2088: 1 
m. minus peenae quam 
mora mortis _ ++ S163 2 
m. misera non est, aditus 516: 3 
m. morte pianda est .1968: § 
m. nobis tempus habetur 
iners.. a Amine sheds 1317: 3 
m. omnibus parata ........ Str: 9 
m. optima rapit ...........§08: § 
τὰ. per omnes it .........-. SULI1? 
m. refugit saepe Virum . Sol:13 
τὰ. eceptra ligonibus aequat §13: § 


MOSQUITO 


-----.... ὕ.. 


Mors, continued 


m., utinam pavidos vitae . 513: 7 
omnia m. aequat .. ....... §13: 4 
pallida m., aequo pulsat 513: 7 
praematura m..... ....§06: 1 
ubi ert m. stimulus tuus ..517: 8 
ubi est m. victoria tua 1225: 2 
ubique m. est ............ 503: 6 
ort: a toute heure m. preste 509: 2 
apres la m. le médecin 1349: 3 
contre Ja m. n'y a point 

d’appel . ..... ἘΝ g10: 7 
dure m. saisit faible et fort 513: 6 
la m. est un sommeil éternel 518: 9 
la m. la recepte 4 touts maux 517: 2 
la m. ne surprend point le 

sage .. ΣΤ ete 2536: 2 
lam.ny mord . ..... 804: 9 
la m. sans phrase ....... 604: 1 
le froid repos de la m. ....513: 2 
m. au champ d’honneur ..520: 2 
touts les jours vont a la m. 509: 2 

Mortal: esteem not m. things 

over much : 162ς: 2 
grass and hay, we are all 

m 1625: 


m. atms benefit m. men . 


> 5 

1625: ἃ 

m. am I, I have erred . 707217 
m. man : .. 1625: 6 
m., think of m. things 975: 1 
remember thou art m. 1625: 7 
> 3 


singly they are m. 
Mortale est omne mortalium 
bonum 
Mortality 
who then to m. shall trust 1625: 4 
Mortals: days of m. are 
deathless : 1224210 
not for m. always to be blest 196: ς 
Mortar: dip not 


Ῥω" 
> 
nx 


finger in 253: 7 
right mixture makes good 
m. oar . 108090:111] 
Morte: bella res est mori sua 
πι.. et koe νων SLOSS 
in articulo m. Le. RO2T 
in m. non sunt divisi . 900: 4 
media vita in m. sumus 509: I 
nemo moritur nist sua m. «11:17 
non hanno speranza di m. 500: § 
nulhus m. dolendum » 522: ς 
Mortem: ante m. ne laudes 
hominem . 827: 2 
m. non posse negari .§to: 7 
vost m. nihil 1225: 1 
Morlaace casts a shadow . 531: 1 
Mortis: contra m. non est 
medicamen .......... 1951: 3 
in medio umbra m. . 502:13 
stultitia est timore m. mori 516: 2 
timor m. morte peior .. .§16: 2 
Morts: les m. ont toujours 
tort ὌΝ | ag Reacts ΞΟΙΣΤ2 
Mortui non mordent . ..... 504: 9 
optimi consiliarii πὶ. ..21§: 9 
Mortuis: de m. nil nisi bonum s20: 7 
Mortuos: laudavi magis m. 1418: 2 
Mortuum unguento perungis 1349: 3 
nolite flere m. ; 623: 3 
Mortuus: inter vivos vivo πὶ. 504: 3 
putasne m. homo rursum 
WiVal = τς ὁ asa nets 1245: ἃ 
Morycho stultior ..........844: 8 
Mos regit legem .......... 475: 7 
NE πὶ. οὶ ... tees 476: 4 
Moses ........ rr ree 1625 
chivalrous Captain M, ....162s§:11 
holy Μ.. . 1625 :10 
M.. meekest man upon 
earth . Coe ee) 6 WG25 282 
M. was an hundred twenty 26: § 
ta M. two tables of stone ..804: 9 
to stand M., ΓΟ 1625:10 
when tale of bricks 15 
doubled, M. comes. . 1625241 
where was M. when light 
went out... .. .. 1626: 1 
Moses: cum a 5 ila la- 
teres, venit M... . .16ag ett 
Mosquito can drown out 
ocean ........ wee .1442: ἢ 


2838 MOSS 


Moss: rolling stone gathers 


NO. πὸ. os cee bebe 2218: 6 
Mossback ....... ......... 410: ς 
Most may err as grossly as 

bade Ue nee cian nse Mees 775: 2 
Mostest: git thar fustest 
with m. ον 2446201 


Mote that is in brother's eye 780: 2 
Moth in the flame ....... 1626: 2 
stupid death of the m .§ts: 2 
thus hath candle aiiced: m. 1626: 2 
where m. and dust doth cor- 


τυρὶ .2298:10 
where neither πὶ. nor dust 
doth corrupt ....... 2367:10 


all my m. came into my 
eyes... .. ... 2287517 
all that I am I owe to my 
angel m. re 
all that 1 am my m. made 
mie . .. 1627: 
as is m., so daughter .. 16247: 
ask m. if child be like father 770: 
best academe m.’s knee .. 6: 
hov’s best friend is his m. 1627: 
called after m., like kid 12S: 
cease to follow thy m. 1626: 
does your m. know you're 
out 1627: 
pores of m. deeper than 
-U7 $4201 


1627: 4 


Cone onAD & 


"»" 


happy she who marries son 
dead m. .1628:10 
he’ll be a man before his m. 1626: 
I arose a m. in Israel 16326: 
if m. trot how should 
daughter amble ΡΣ 
leve m., leet me in 
light- heel’d om. makes 
heavy-heel’d daughter 
like m., like daughter 
make presents to m., but 
think of daughter 
m., home and heaven .. 
m. knows best 
m. loves child more than 
father : 
m. of all living ......... 
m. of mischief .1§86:18 
m. seeks daughter in oven 1731: 4 
m. who has lost her chil- 


cH ὁ 4 


1628: 
.1627: 


1628: 
1627: 
1626: 


Aw MmWAw Oh 


dren 1626: 9 
m. ’s breath is ay ‘sweet -16a6:10 
m.’s darlings milksop 

heroes 1626: 8 
m.’s heart child’s school- 

, room 4626: ς 


m. 's milk not out of nose 1627: 1 
m.’s truth keeps youth 1626:10 
my τῇ. groaned, father wept 185: 9 
my m. was honest woman 125: 1 
never far from m.’s hip ..1627: 1 
no other can take place of pg 
26: 


ΤΏ. ᾿ν ς 
one good m. worth hundred 

school-masters 7 
pitiful m. makes scald head 1646: 8 
praise child, make love to 


m. :. 2 
shapeless M. Bunch ....1628: 6 
she hath mark after her m. 1628: 6 
take daughter of gond m. 1628; 3 
to m. win, with daughter 

7 
8 


begin 2594: 
too ‘aruch ‘of his m.’s biess- 

ing .. . 1626: 
was ever m. would give her 

hooby for another 
was your m. any time at 

Rome Ἀὀυὄ..., 113ς: 3 
what is home without 2 πὶ. 162 a 
what m. sings to cradle “1626: $ 
who ran to help me? m. 1627: 
wipe child’s nose, kiss m.’s 

chee ,.1628: 


2 
wise m. says not, will you 1626: 7 
woo m. to win daughter 1638: 2 
your own m. won't know 

you . , @gto: 9 


ἊΣ: 


1837: 1 


Mother-in-law eeeeoeveaese . 1628 
blow out m.’s brains ....1628: 9 
green turf is good m. ....1628:10 


m. against daughter-in-law 1629: 1 
m. remembers not that she 


was daughter-in-law ...1628: 8 
must not set fire tom. ....:628: 9 
never rely on smile of m. 1629: 2 
no match for his m. ...... 16428: 7 
no hore for peace while 

lives ..1628: 9 
one nood m., she is dead . .1628:10 
Motherland, as Cretans 
name her... ....... i759: 9 
Mothers: all women become 

like m. ........0.0.0. 1615 6 
best of mw... Σ ἃ 
four good m., bad daugh- 

ters... . .....- 1628: ς 
hawiae children ogee ποῖ 

make m. . 1637: § 
men are what m. made 

them -...... .1627: 4 
milky m. 447: 7 

Moths. eat the finest garment 1626: 2 
Motive: take away m., take 

away sin . atig: 8 
Motives lose fertility .. 1629: 4 
m. meaner than your own 1629: 4 
m. merit attention ... 1629: ς 
Moucherons: avoir πὶ. en 

tete 10904: 7 
Mouchoir: jeter le m. 1064 :10 


Mould: nature lost the m. 1778: 1 
Mountain 1629 


see ee eo wm ee © ew ew oO 


he went up into the τῇ. 2072:13 
higher m., deeper valley ..1631: 3 
if m. will not Ro to Ma- 
homet .1§02: 1 
make m. out of mole- hill nee 3 
m. and river good neigh- 
1631: 2 
m. rahaved and brought 
forth a mouse 1629: 6 
m. mingles not with πὶ. . 1620: 4 
say unto m., be thou re- 
moved π᾿ κι ἢ 1865: 6 
say unto m., remove hence 745: 1 
scale m. to view plain ..163t: 4 
sce one m., see all 2363: Ι 
Mountaineers always free- 
163t: 


men .. aur sa 
ἘΠ ΟΟΠΙΒΙΠ5: behind m., peo- 

ple 
Delectable M. 


far m. appear misty ....... «οι: 
great when men and τῇ. 


m. .. 2363: 1 
men meet, but m. “never 1630: 4 
τὰ. of today not so lofty ..1630: 2 


praise m., but love plains 1012: 3 
scale m. to know height of 


heaven 1110:17 
Mourir: plutét souffrir que 
: , «1421: 6 
Mourn: if you m. you can’t 
sing... . 2. 1621:14 
man was made to m. 16312153 
m. as lamb after teat ....1631: 9 
m. for the dead . 1631: 8 


m. for who leave fortunes oye 1|ὶ 
m. when child born 
none m. more ostentatious- 

ly than those rejoicing 1611 :16 
wem. by ordinance of na- 


oe we ee 


UFO . τ ed ee Ses 103121:1} 
Mourner: chief m. δὲ ἃ 
nera .920: 7 
sweet to m. host of ‘mourn. 
CFS: 0... See .. 1042: 8 
Mourners go about the 
SUrCete .... hea ees 924: § 
Mournful host, with arma ΓΕ. 
verse! 9631516 
Mourning: house of m. het- 


ter than one of feasting 1631:10 


Mouse 


Mourning, continued 
m. is in the heart ... 
seven days of m. for dead 843: 2 


163388 
ee ee kad 1632 


See also Mice 
bold m. breeds in cat’s ear 1612:1ς 


dead πὶ. feels no cold SI7: 3 
escaped m. tastes bait ..1632:11 
frightened atam....... .1632: 2 


gave m. hole, she i is my heir 1124: 2 


give to m., give to cat ....294: 3 

in his house even πὶ. is 
muzzled .. 1690: § 

look like a drowned m. .1936:14 


make yourself m., cat wilt 
eat 1632: 4 


mountain brings forth a m. 1629: 6 
m. had come among evil 

cats ..1632: § 
m. in pot better ‘than no 

flesh ..1632: 9 


m. is caught in the trap . 2360: 3 
m. may bite in two a cable 1632:12 
m. may help ἃ lion ..... 1435: § 
m. may stir what man can- 

not stay 3632:%2 
1. munipeth so long at bait 5632:16 
m. must not think to cast 

shadow ike elephant 1632: ἃ 


m. never trusts to one hole 1633: 1 
nmi. once saved the lion .14358: ς 
m. tasting the pitch 1632: 6 
m. with one hole quickly 

taken www ees 1633: 1 
mum, m. in cheese 1633: 3 
never send m. to catch 

skunk . eas 6 $a: a 
nor man, nor πὶ... 32:10 
playing πὶ. in absence δέ" 

cat .go2: 2 
pour not water on drowned 

τη. .. 280: § 
sank, m. and man. 1632510 
scared like m. in a pot 98g: 2 
she a m., he a cat 295: 1 
well kens πὶ. cat's away 201: 3 
what may m. against cat 1632: 9 


when m. laughs at cat, hole 
near 16325138 


evened tI invent best πὶ. 1633: 6 
make a better m. 784517 
let not m. smell of blood 1633: 5 
Moutardier du pape. 307516 
Mouth ..............0-. 1633 

all lost that goes beside m. 1636:10 


another m. to eat 342: 3 


be not rash with thy m. 9 163¢:15 
hetween hand and m. ae 

gets lost 2139: 5 
between m. and morsel 2139: ¢ 
between πὰ. and spoon 2130: ς 
hig in the m. 1634: 9 


blessed who has not * etipped 
with m. . 2342: 4 
hone in her m. 214:12 
Buddha's m., serpent’ 8 heart 589: 9 
butter wonld not melt in m. 266: 1s 
by word of m. 2605: 
close m. catches no flien 1634: 
cool m. and dry foot . eh 
devil's m., miser’s purse sf 
down in the m. cit 
enemy ‘am. seldom says ‘well ὃ 
fall into m. of enter ... . 
All m. with empty spoons Be 12 
fish is killed by its m. . 1634: 
flattering m. worketh ruin 829: A 


oo we rt ie ee SBE + 


fool’s m. is hia destruction 844:12 
good in m., had in maw . 2260: 1 
good m. will love truth .. 238s: 1 
good win, at m. begin 1634305 
sa Ri aceording to sé : 
eae 34: 
hand: doth not all τὰ. peaks 1635: 6 
handonm,.,..... $654: 4 
he makes a wry m. το 1 


he that keepeth m. oes 
he who hath a τ. must not 


say to another, Blow 4063: 7 


MOUTHED 


ne ee ee eee ge 


Mouth, continued 


her πὶ, costs her nothing . 663: 6 
his m. is full of parcicles 1770: 1 
T am silent and curb my m. 1635: 1 
in everybody’s m. ........ 2018: 7 
in kissing m., galling mind 1636: 2 
keep m. shut, eyes open ..1636: 4 
keep m. wet, feet dr 1103: ς 
keep purse and m. close Ὲ ..1626: 4 
keep watch over thy m. . 1634: 2 


keeps castle that keeps πὶ. 1636:12 
large of m., short of hand 2038: 2 


likerous m., lecherous tail 1634:10 
lion opens m., elephant 
ON obo eos ae os 1636: 9 
live from hand to m. +e. 1408: 8 
Nhs Blas . is stinking pit ..1635:13 
or every matter 1635: 4 
m., gateway to soul 1634: § 
m. full of virtue .......,.. 380: 9 
m. has itched... ...... 1211: 2 
m. obeys badly when heart 
murmurs ....  ...... 1142:16 
m. of lion, heart of hare 1438: 8 
m. showeth what heart 
thinketh 0... 0.0... 1112:16 
m. smouther than oil ..... 2489 :16 
m. sweet as honey .. ..... s89: 9 
m. that belieth slayeth soul 2129: 9 
m. that prays, hand that 
kills i MeN ees 589: 9 
m. utter lilies 1634:14 
naughty person, with fro- 
ward m. .1636: ς 
never m. without meat ἐν 971110 


never open m. but put foot 


mit ὸύιννωρ 1635:14 
oily m., razor heart 


Siattaak $89: 9 
one m. doth nothing... 1635: 6 
one’s m. is what one be- 

comes 732: 6 
ore eu m., shut ‘your 

.1490° 4 

out ἐπ abundance of heart, 

τὰ. speaket ΤἼΣ1:10 
out of m. calamities fly 1636: 9 
out of πὶ. of babes and suck- 

lings 1636: 7 
out of same m. blessing and 

cursing (196: 2 
out of thine own m. will I 

judge thee. ....... 12B0: 4 
out of your own m. Nee 


quict his m., oven venting 1633: 7 
ready m. for ripe cherry 1635: 3 
refrain thy πὶ. .. ... 2109:13 
safer to keep m. shut ....1636: 
satisheth thy m. with good 


o 


things sa eee 842: 4 
shouting off your m. . 1635: 4 
spit it out and cleanse τῷ. 1634: 1 
stop his m. with a kins .1313: 4 
straight from horse’s πὶ. 1178: 2 
sweet red kissing m. 1636: 2 


take as of what comes out 

of n 22. 16:11 
that shall not stop my m. 
thine own m. condemneth 


1. ς .... -οὐνννννννν 1635:32 
to make a poor m. ...... 1635:10 
to make m. water ........ 31634:16 
to make up one's m. ... 1635: 8 
to stop every man’a m. 1634: 6 
to stop m. with unsoaked 

TUR. .. Sidnewinscs 1633: i 
two ears and one πὶ. ...... 655: 
unbridled τῷ. ....... ... 16395: 2 
what goes out of m. en- 

ters ears ........-.. .1636: 9 
when πὶ. eats, consult 

stomach .....,..... 1636: 3 
with a round τὸ. ....... 1728: 9 


whoso keepeth m., keepeth 
soul 


Ἐπ Σε το δτοῖτ Mikes 1633: 6 

Mouthed: mealy m. .......1638: 7 

tight m. an a bear trap ..1634:13 
Mouths: all m. have same 

OB crc eeve eee 86863 3 


Mouths, continued 


blind Mi cs ck cree da ye 1636: 3 
I live in the m. of men 1620: 9 

mealy m., elastic con- 
sciences ............. 1635: 7 
poor, poor dumb m. ..... 2648: 3 
two m. with one morsel ..183: 5 
Moutons: revenons a m. ..1647: 1 
Move: on the m. .......... §$1:33 
et it does m τ. 11, 657311 

ovement: every little τὰ. 

8 meaning ....... 1650:153 


Moves: whatever πὶ, is moved 305: 3 
owing: not for your m. 1554: 9 
she 15 not hang for thy 


ΡΟ ee eae 2592: 7 
Moye: parents de M. tas 208: s 410 
Mu: nec mu nec ma ἄγεῦθαε 20 


Much 


oes eee etstoeovevee 


ask m. to get little ...... poe I 
demand m. from self 779: 4 
fouler to have too m. ....1637: 4 
grasp not atm. ....... 1912: 2 
he that hath m., m. be- 

hoveth ; 1983:33 
make m. of what you have 415: 4 
m. in little my 1637: 7 
m. of a muchness ..... 1637: 5 
m. required to whom m. 

given ...1833: 7 
m. that hangs ‘on little ..1637: 2 
m. will have more ...... 1637: 1 


never was so m. owed by 


80 many to so few . 2445701 
nothing too m. ..... . 1603: 7 
seek m., m. ever lackin . 444:τ| 
so m. of more, m. of se 393: 2 
to make m. of nought . 1700: 3 
too m. breaks the bag .1636:15 
too m. of a good thing .1637): 3 


too m. of a thing nauseates 1636:14 
too m. of nothing but asses 1636:13 
too m. of ought good for 


nought . 1637: 6 
Muchness: much of a m. ..1637: § 
Muck ............ : 637 


common πὶ. of the world. 1637: 9 
have his m. for his meat .1637: 8 
m. and money go together 1637:10 
moiling for πὶ. and trash ..1637: 9 
more m., the more money 1637:10 
m. is mother of mone 1637:10 
Muck-a-muck: lord high m. 2016: 9 


Muck-hill: he has good m. 
at his door .1637:10 
make m. of my trencher ..§80: 7 


M ak amides mother of meal 


.1637:10 
Muck. ake man with the m. 1638: 1 
Muckibus, Irish for senti- 
Μ mental ΤᾺ : 4 
ucrones verborum ...... 1905: 
u . verborum .....- 1905 


as clear asm. ....... ἐν 1638: 3 
82 κδὰ in m. as other in 

Mite: 3 Bsetact eta 1638: ; 
born of m. of the people . . 1638: 
here’s m. in your eye ....635: 2 
in m. of things something 

εἰ 6S eee vse wanes 1638: 3 
τὰ. chokes no eels ....... 1638: 4 
τὰ. leaves its mark ....... 477: 1 
m. never potter's clay ...... 28:36 
m. thrown is groun lost 1638: 7 
my nameism.  ........ 1654: 4 
no m. can soil us but m. we 

throw .. «wwe eee 2039: ς 
one sees m. and one stars 1726: 6 
organism of m. and ae ..3408: 2 
scum of nes m. of hell . 1638: 6 
to throw πὶ. .......... 1638: 7 
Muddied in facta! 8 mood . ὅγε: 6 
Muddle: meddle and m. 2.8062 
Mudsill of society ........ 1393%:x0 
Muerte: hasta la m. todoes 

WIGS... onda ses ees 1150: 
m. e3 ree Cer ey .. $00: 1 
Mugwump: 1 and m. 1638: 8 


Mulberries: finwsh with τῇ. 1103: 9 
Mulberry leaf becomes satin 175 ta 


MUNDITIA nd 


Mule: boneheaded πὶ. 215: 3 
fattens m., starves horse 1783:10 
he that rides m. shoes her 2490: 4 
he who wants m. without 

fault must walk on foot 778: 4 
m. goes slowly, but goes 


day and night ...... 1085: 7 

horse’s cousin ....... 64: 7 
Mules scratch each other ..2045:12 
when m. foal .......... 1679: 1 
Muli: mutuum m. scabunt 2045:12 
Mulier: ignis, mare, m., tria 

mala 


mala m. mers est . 


ΕΝ 2573: 4 
malum est m., sed neces- 
garium .............. 2572: 9 
m. aut amat aut odit ....2585: 4 
m. cum sola cogitat male 
cogitat salto: hacen 2573: 7 
m. diligens, corona viro . 2503: 1! 
ἴῃ. est hominis confusio ..2573:19 
m. milvinum genus 2573: 3 


πὶ. mulieri magis convenit 2559: 3 
m. natast ex ipsa Mora 2565: 7 
m. pulchra et fatua 2567: 1 


m. recte olet, ubi nihil 
οἷοι eh ein lated 2144: € 
naufragium rerum est m. 
male fda .. .. . $205: 7 
non induetur m. veste virili 625: 6 
spoke of woman as m. . .2568:15 
Muliere nil est pejus, etiam 
DONA 3s ees . 2873: 1 
uid pejus m. aut audacius 2573: 4 
ulierem: amariorem morte 
Te eee ee ee 2571: 2 
m. fortem quis inveniet ..2882: 7 
m. ornat silentium ...... 2581: 3 
m., quid potius dicam ....2558:10 
uo invenit m. bonum .. 2503: ! 
ulieres subditae estote 
VITIS. ο....... 1205213 
nihil interest inter m. .  1495:11 
Mulligrubs: sick of the τῷ. 2103:15 
Multa agendo nihil agens .544: ἃ 
m. petentibus, desunt m. 2444: 2 
m. viros nescire decet 1220:15 
Multiply fastest, can’t ace 335: 6 
wax and m. ᾿ 335: ¢ 
Multitude ........... ...1639 
angry buzz of am. ..... 1639: 3 
beastly natures in the m. ..1639: 8 
inconstant m. ........... 1639: 6 
judged by mouths of m. ..1639: 2 
many-headed m. ......... 1639: ς 
more virtue in one man 
than in m . ....... 1640: 2 
m. hate their leaders 1639: 4 
nothing so difficult as m. 1639: 9 
please m., displease wise 1640: 3 
still discordant, wavering 
: 1639: ς 
unstable m. 1640: ὃ 
views of m. neither bad 
nor good ........ . 1640: 6 
ὙΠῸ ever feather as this 
set ate Stele sagan arash snes 1640: 4 
woe τς the m. of many peo- 
Server ee eee 639: 7 


ple 
Multitudes: all go free when 
m. offen .1640:! 
τὰ. in the Palle ey of decision 535: 


1 
2 

Multitudinous laughter of 

SOA. osx LAG ele bt eases 2047: 6 
Multum in parvo ........ 1637: 7 
Mum: give no words but m. 1640: 7 
if wise, keep m. ........ 1640: 7 
τὰ. is counsel ........... 1640: 9 
m. is the word ......... 3640: 7 
Mumble-News: some m. ....572: 1 
Mumbo-Jumbo, terrible bug- 

bear ........ 0.006: «αδιγιῖς 
Mumchance: one that sits 

ma ee ΤΝ ἘΝ τ τό4ο: ἃ 
Mumpsimus -..-.- .-- > 409 310 
Mun ist: Wind, Feder ist 

ΡΟ kee ee ae ees 2653: 7 


Munda: omnia m. mundis 1920: : 
Munditia crimine nulla me- 
NE eyes eae eS: 5664: κ5 


280 MUNDITIAS 


semper m., de- 


Munditias: 

cores .... .. ....... 1664: 4 
Munditiis capimur ....... 1664: 4 
simplex m. . ... ...... 1664° 4 
Mundo: de todos ha de haber 

en el  ...... .2628: 8 


Mundum deorum esse tem- 
plum 2632: 4 
Aiundus est Dei viva statua S64: 4 
m. furiosus .... 2632: 6 
Mm. universus exercet his- 
trioniam .. 2627: 


ΚΞ ΚΚΚ ΚΞ ΚΞ Ξ.Ξ.ΆΞΚΆΚᾳΚᾳ..Ι 


I 
m. vult decipi cam, 5432: 8 
quibus cleans non erat m. 2640: 7 
si m. decipi, decipiatur 2628: 6 

Munera: caelestia πὶ. divi Qsiiit 


honorem squire! qui dat 

τὰ. .... . Θ42:10 
bostium m., non m. 955: ! 
m. capiunt hominesque deos 951: 9 
m. navium inlaqueant duces 951: 9 
m. nondum intellecta deum o51:11 
nec accipias πὶ. ..... QSI: 2 
omnes diligunt m. ..98§2: 9 
sua τῇ. mittit cum hamo 952:12 
Muneribus vel dii capiuntur 951: 9 


Munitions: keep the m. 1873:12 
Munus absconditum extin- 

guit iras : 984: 4 
m. Apolline dignum 952: § 
m. nostrum ornato verbis 0955: 2 
Muove: e pur si m. όςγ:11 
Murad becomes Murd 552215 
Muragha bianca, carta di 

matto Sat ee ae 847: 2 
Murder ...........-..... 1640 
guilt of m. same on τε- 

nowned or obscure tO40:10 
he says it is m. 7y: 6 


how easily m. is discovered 1642: 6 


killing ts no m. -togt: 6 
m. a$ one of fine arts 1640:12 
m. cannot be hid long t6432: 6 
m. cannot be hidden tO41:80 


m. leads to theft 


1640:32 
m. should not be atuned by 


τη. 1648: 5 
m. unpunished for a time 1642: 4 
m. will out : 1641:10 
m. will speak 1644: 6 
no m. without a motive 1640:01 
one m. makes villain 1641: 7 


one to destroy is m. by law 1642: 7 
they got away with m t640:88 
those who do not wish to 

m. would like power to 1641: 3 


to m. thousands glorious 
art 1641: 7 
unpunished m. takes secu- 
rity 1288:13 
Murderer ripens more slowly 
than saint 2027: ἃ 
to execute m. is to strike 
chair 1918: 7 
Murderers hung to be appre- 
ciated .. S648: 2 
m. of neighbors’ fame 4ςς: 7 
bahar ty never touch the 
984: ς 
Murus aenevs, ‘nil conscrire 40): 7 
Mus in pice 5 


ΠΕ 


splenem 3 δι: Γ εἢ 


tanquam m. in matella 
Musca: habet et m. 
m. in temone sedit 
Muscam: non posse m. exci- 


tare .. 837: ‘ 
Muscas: vel τω, metuit Be 7 ἃ 
Muse: every conqueror 

creates a M. ee 10 
hare without m. 152 


meditate the thankless M. 2089: 8 
M. that cannot find excuse 1215: 9 
eee ΠΑΝ ΔΎ 
tak he whom δε Μ. love ι642:1:2 
together and 
Graces 1644: 8 
live with M., die in straw 1820:11 
M. are ten, Graces four so1g: 3 
M. love the morning .1642::1 
M. starve in cook’s shop 1642:10 


Musik: ertarrte M. . 
Musk: look not for m. in 
dog 


Muslin: pretty bit of m 
Muss ist 


Muses, continued 
narrow is path leads to M. 1642: 8 
spotless are doors of the M. 1643: 7 
1 


Mush: rains m., no spoon 1492: 
Mushroom grows in one 
night... 2.2.0... .1642:13 


like m., he covers self with 


ea 1642:15 
lowly m. has leave to grow 1642:16 


night-grown m., upstart  1642:1 
of the race of the m. ....1097: 
sprung up like a m. 1642515 
Mushrooms: feast not of m. 790: 3 
Mushrumps: gave m. leave 

to grow 1037: 7 
MUSIC ......««οὐννννννων 164 


as good m. as wheelbarrow 1644: 3 
celestial m. 1644: 7 
education in m. sovereign 1644/11 


facing them. . ; 1644: 2 
for every sore, m. hath 

salve 16441102 
for m. any words good 

enough 2163:15 
great strokes make not 

sweet m. 1644: 8 


I hear a sky-born m. still 1638: 3 
if m. be the food of love 16.43: 
ae m. counts for noth- 
2275: 3 

m., wall of heaven we have 1643: 1 
. and women I give way 
to 1644:10 
at the close 36: 4 
cannut be 1643: 6 
cordial ὁ 
breast 
, Breatest good mortals 
know 1643: 
. hath charms to soothe 1644: 
. helps not the toothache 1644: 
is brandy of damned 1643: 
ts love in search of 
word 
is puetry in sound 
is the arch-reformer 1643: 
is the eye uf the car. 1643: 
is the universal tongue 1643: 
. medicine of troubled 
mind 

of the spheres 
of tons and hammer 
, only sensual pleasure 
without vice 
. only unpunished rap- 
ture 1643: 
, poor man’s Parnassus 1643: 
. fejoicing of the heart 1643: 
, speech of angels . 1643: 
. sphere-descended maid 1643: 
m. sweeps by me 3645: 
m., wile sounds civilized 1643: 
m. with ber silver sound 1644:1 


till bird 


a3 
[-} 


rrostituted 
troubled 
1643: 


3 8 588 
CA 


= 
i] 


1643: 
1822: 


1643: ς 
1644: 7 
1644:12 


1643: 6 


323 3 553 83523 Be 


ro] 
- 
a fm ὃ = “σε hy δ “ὦ 


never miss m. 
flown 

no m., fit fur treasons 

only nonsense set to m. 

she makes m. wherever she 


goes 
that shall be my m. in fu- 
ture 2156: 6 


2489: 2 
1645: 2 
2163585 


1644: 4 


there’s no m. to a knell 164: 6 
to face the m. 1644: 2 
where there's m., no mis- 

chief ,1643:83 
words for m. invariably 

trash .. a16girg 
ov delight not in m. .. 1648: 3 
usica mentis medicina 1643: § 


Musicae occultae nullum 


2275: 3 


εἰς... . .. 
Musician: called ill ma. cock 164}:}} 


1643: 2 


1643:32 
ων 9o:80 


consort not with female m. 
froward as a πὶ. 


kennel . 1335: "ἢ 
m. is known by perfume 
ia 


ein bitter Kreut 


Mustard-seed: 


ee 


Mysian booty 


ἱέ we oa we e eoeeeetee . 8 
mighty Μ.! I inevitable shall cae 7 


m. is a bitter herb ...... 1645: 3 
m. is for the kin 1645: 4 
needs m. when devil drives 563: 6 


no “shall,” no “mm.” ... 2598:13 
things m. be as they may 769: 3 


we are what we m. ξς 4:1) 
we do what we m. ...... 1645: 5 
what is decreed m. be ... 769: 3 
what πὶ. be m. be ..... 1645: 6 
whither I m., mi τη. 1645: 8 


with m. there is no arguing 1645: 4 


Mustache: boastful m. .685:10 
m. of tooth-brush persua- 

δου... ia ae So 1781:1. 
Mustard ....... cence ee 1645 
after dinner, m. ........ 5349: 3 
after meat comes m. 1645:11 


as good as m. after dinner ve ΗΣ 


as thick as Tewksbury m. ι 
I'm the m. in the dressing ae 9 
m., good satice 2035: 2 
not a grain of πὶ. falls ... tsygo: 5 
not the proper τῇ. 1645: 9 
she cut the πὶ ....... 1645210 
so much tuo the m. 8645: 9 
vour m. takes me by nose 16460: 2 


faith as a 


grain of m. 745: 1 
Muster: tu pass m. 16046: 3 
Mut verloren, alles verloren 1455 10 
Mutability: naught may en- 

dure but m. 31S: § 
Mutantur: omnia ΠΣ. 315: ς 
tempora m. gis: ς 


mallem mori quam 
17111Ὲ| 
Mutatus: quantum m. ab illo 216: 3 


Mute: as m. as mice, mack: 


erel, statue, fish, stone, 
etc. 16046: 4-10 
have a care of natures πὶ. 2110: 1 


Mutton .....ccce econ 1647 


as good as πὶ. for sick 
horse 1647: ὃ 
he loved m. that licked 


where ewe lay 1647: 7 
he loves m. that dips beard 
in wool 1647: 7 
leg of m. and trimmings 1647: 4 
τι. is foud for a glutton 1647: 3 
m. is sweet and gars folk 
die 1647: ὗ 
m. that thinks itself lamb 29: 
4 


of all birds give me m. 
one shoulder of m. draws 


another 1647: 2 
when m. is going take slice 1647: 6 
Mutton-head 201: 9 
Muttons: return to our πὶ. 1647: ! 
Myrrh oil on Jentils 27: ς 
Myrtle remains m. among 

thorns aa: 2 


Myself, see undevy Self . 


I am nearest to m. 222: 


923: 


8 ft we 


4 
2 
Mysians: remote as the Μ. $91: 3 
worst of the 2637:05 
Myateries are born of m. 1648: 6 
m. are not miracles ..... 16048: 2 
sacred m. .... . 02 ...... 1648: 4 
Mystery ........0csceee, 1648 
make ἃ m. of nothin 1648: ς 
m. is essence of worship 1947: 6 
m. is wisdom of bluckheads 1648: 7 
m., whodunit 8648: ἃ 
where m. ene religion 
ends 1286; 4 
N 
Nab me and I'll n. thee ....390: 3 
Nabal is his name ........ 165s: 3 
Nabis sine cortice ...... .. 8063: ὶ 
Naboth’s vineyard .......3487: 
Nacht ist keines Menschen 
reund . .. 1686: 7 
Nug: little may old n. do 1180; 4 


NAIL 


Nag, continued 

νὴ; upon a wooden ἢ, 
Nal δα όσον οι ϑ νυ δον 
black is my n. ......... 
coffin ἢ. 


se@eeoeene 


for want of n., shoe lost 

have n., not want hammer 

loss of n., loss of army .. 

τ. in the. wound ........ 

ἢ, is driven out by ἢ. 

n. of iron cannot pene 
stone 


Ce ee Ὁ 


not the breadth of one n. 
si n. drives out another 

pay right on the n. 

ished to the n. 
scarce the n. can hit .... 
to clinch the n. 
to go off at the n. ...... 
to hit the ἢ. on the head .. 
to point one’s middle n. 
tooth and ἢ. 
variecth not ἃ ἢ... ..... 
we want money on the n. 
you can’t drive n. of wax 
Nailed to the counter 
Nails: clip n. on Tuesday 
cut n. on Munday 


re ee er ee 


days when n were tender 335: 


driving n. into our coffin 
iron n. to scratch bear 

n. long enough to scratch 
n. of ancestors better 

n., ten commandments 
pare n. even with fingers 
sit and blow hie πὶ 

specks on a. felicity 

to hite one’s n. to the quick 


mon ‘t part with parings of 


τοῖς “had as good eat your 


Naitre. vivre, et mourir. 


Naked: as on. as rohin, 
cuckoo, statue, frog, 
worm, ctc., 


and not ashamed 
as from womb ; 
as they were born 
came T out of womb 
» IT seek the camp 

I was, so IT am still 
not sought to he rifled 
, 80 much nearer to man 
to my enemies 

was f born. ἢ. Tam 
we come and n. we go 
ἘΠῊΝ girl prettier n. 
Naked-handed, empty-fisted 
Nakedness ee en ere 
τ. is uncomely 
n. of women wark of God 
thy onlv armor is thy n. 
Namby-Pamby ia your guide 
n. madrigals of love 
Nambvy rants: 
-spainee 


Ξ555555555.5 


little 


eoeeevn ese? eo eeee ve eee 


ἐπῆν all Greek, above all 
qo er τς 

as hia n. fs, 90 is e 

born in good hour who gets 
mod 


Ώ. Ε 
build n. on anothee’s fame 
by n. one may know man 
called hy the first n. .. 
change n. and not letter 
covet not an empty ἢ... 
mae of good n. exceeds 


ἀεμα πα thy ᾿Ὦ, on 
stam paper ...... 
fascination of ἃ ἢ. ..... 


foolish whistlings of an. 
for my n., next ages ... 


1652: 6- 


1662: 


δὲ." 


.1ό40: 
1649: 
1058: 


1650: 


289: 
330: 
3661: 
63: 
1650: 
1651: 
τόςι: 
ἰός: 
τόςι: 


» De AD=w wh bh ὦ ὦ AW O & 


i 


3590: 


1661: 
-§ 24: 


δ. 


1663: 7 
1651:10 
1682: 9 
1662: 9 
3652: 2 


1684: 
r8s1: 
1662: 
2078:1 
1662: 
1662: 
1682: 

18 1: 


~b www ὋΝ = 


1654 


1651: 8 
1662: 4 
1662: 
tRa2: 
1822: 6 


2284531 
653 


1663:95 
1655: 3 


1686: 4 


1654: 3 
1665: 3 


.1684:10 
«444: 1 
“τός 4: τῷΆ 


1686: 6 


2agorit 


.1683:12 


16 ς 5:12 


.1683: 8 


Name, continued 


get n. to rise early 
give dog a bad n. ....... 
ive them an everlasting 


Dies Gees Ga Nie ttn ee ce 1657: 5 


glory ar and poring of an. 
best of treasures 


rete n. better than oint- 


1651: "3 


ment ...... . ....... 1656: 8 
good n. endureth ΟΓΕΥΕΓ 1655: 14 
good n. te ne 656: 1 
good n. jewel of souls 1656: 5 
good n. keeps lustre in dark 1667: 1 
good n. rather than riches 1656: 8 
good n. second patrimony 1656: 8 
great n. makes country 

@reat. iw“ kl 1657: 4 

reat n. shall never pass 1657: 9 
e forgets his own ἢ. 867:1 
he that exalts n. destroys n. 1654: ἑ 
he that filches my good n. 1656: ς 

he that hath ill n., half 

hanged... 1658: 4 
he that hath n. enjoy game 1653: 9 
I have made thee a great n. 1658: 1 
I often forget my own ἢ. 1664:17 
ill wound cured, not ill n. 1658: 
illustrious and ancient ἢ. 1657: j 
πεεῦ an honored n. .. 1686: 2 

ag an ever-living n. 1687: 
re myn. until I make ἢ. 1655: 3 
let my n. wither ..... 1653: 8 
local habitation and an. ..1654: 2 
loss of goods less than of 

good n. ; 1656: ς 
lost good n. ne’er retrieved 1656: 1 
man dies and leaves aon. 16564:11 
man dies, but noble τ. 

never ..1667: 9 
mere shadow of mighty n. 1657: 7 
my good n. is unstained 1656: 7 
my n. is Legion . .. 16ς4:14 
my ἢ. is MacGregor ....1685: § 
my π΄ is mud ........ 1654: 4 
my ἢ. is Norval... 1654: 9 
my n. is Twyford ...... 1654:16 
n. and also an omen =. 1665: 1 
n., at which world grew 

ale 1687: 8 
n. bigger than the bag . .τός 4:13 
n. fast anchored in time . 1658: 1 
n. made great, ἢ. destroyed 1667: 2 
n. of brother glorious n. . 249: 5 
n. of Lord is strong tower 1685: 2 
n. that can be named .. 1684:12 
n. that will not perish 1657: 9 
n, too famous, heavy bur- 

den 1667: Δ 
new n. for an ailment ΝΜ .§86: I 
no stone without its ἢ. ..1654: 2 
nothing but aon. . . 1663513 
our n. runa ἰῇ men’s 

mouths =. ...... 1654:13 
our n. shall be forgotten . 1709593 
pleasant to see n. in print 219: 3 
preserve καὶ n., τις 

enough. 1656: 8 
rather make n. than inherit 165s: 8 
sacred n. of friendship ... 914: 7 
superstition of an. ..... 1688: 7 
take good n., take life ..1656: ς 
take not God’s n. in vain . 2256: ς 
their ἡ. liveth for evermore 1657: ς 
thy π΄, conspicuous and 

sublime. .. 2608: τ 
thy n. liveth upon earth 1667: 3 
to have one ‘sn.up .. τόςς:13 
to take one’s ἢ. in vain 165§3:10 
victorious n., made world 

obey ..... 1657: 8 
we can regain our good n. s87:12 
what’s in a ἢ. 1655: 6 
whose ἢ. was traced in 

ἈΠ . 2.26... eee 1655: 4 
whose n. was writ in water 1655: : 
writ my n., made ἃ blot ..16sg:11 
you have not your n. for 

nothing ..... τός 1:14 
Named: sooner n., sooner 

come ..... Swed eases .τόςς:12 
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Names: call bad n., you'll 
hear bad n. .......... 1968:12 
fools’ n., like fools’ faces 847: 2 


great n. ‘debase who can’t 

sustain ...... ...... 1657: 6 
n. and natures often agree 1655: 3 
n. are objectionable 1655§:11 
n. of fools written on walls 1654: 7 
n. will never hurt πιὸ... .1654:15 
not fair totell nw ....... 1653:13 
one of the few, immortal n. 1657: 4 
our n., familiar as house- 

hold words... .. ..... 1658: 1 
serious n. to hide ignorance 1654: 2 


a 8 ae me 


some judge of authors’ n. . .457:17 
to name non. .......... 1 53:11 
what signifies n. ........ 1320:16 


world delights to tarnish ἢ. 2128: 3 

Nancy: Miss Nancy ._. 1697: 7 
Naphtali is a hind let loose. 1142: 6 
Napkin in the collar ...... 1625: 5 
put your n. on your lap 1525: 5 
to drop the n. .1930: 4 
Naples, more pleasure than 


profit . .  ......... 1658: 5 
N., sitteth by sea ........ 1658: 8 
see N. and die .......... 1658: 7 
to whom all N. is known 1658: 6 


Napoleon: even N. could not 
dine twice 


scans So cata th 79:7 
N. called Cent Mille 1240: 2 
N. worth 40,000 men .. .1240: 2 

Napping: to take one n. 1658: 9 10 


Narcissus, in love with self 2067:12 


Narrationem sapientium .22: 2 
Narrative: bald and uncon- 
vincing n. ἐν ik CoS 57: 7 
Nascentes, morimur ........ 524: 6 
Nascor: non ubi n., pascor 238: 8 


Nasum nidore supinor 2144: 3 
Nasutus nimium cupis videri 456:17 


Natare: necque n., necque 
Ἰιΐϊοσας.... ener rae 1939: 4 
NACION iiss {κεν . 1658 


dancing n., fickle, untrue 884: 8 
happy n. without a history 1144: 7 


institutions create n. 1459: 1 
n., half slave, half free ..2130:11 
n. is unity of a people ..1659: 1 
n. of hearts of oak ..... 691: 8 
n. of shopkeepers ....... 693: 2 


no n. can be ignorant and 

free . 
no n. to be trusted 
right is whatever profits n. 
sense of greatness keeps τι. 


“- 

a 

Jt 

© 
Aan 


BCR 5ξ[5......{0ν wean 1659: 7 
shopkeeping ἢ. .......... 693: 2 
Nation: la grande n. 885: 6 
Nations: alll great ἢ. born 

in war 2483522 


divers n. have sundry ways 1659: 3 
how much more are men 


than τ. .......... 1659: 2 
let n. be glad 1659: ς 
made of one blood all τ. τος ταὶ 


n. as a drop οὗ a bucket . τόςο: 4 
n. divided into two classes 1017: 1 
n. governed by self-interest 1659: 6 
n. jud by strength of 

soldiers ........ 983: 4 
two n., the good and ‘bad 999: 4 
Natura: ad mores τ. recur- 

rit . 1661310 
Deus arte sua, quae ἢ. est 1660: 9 


SY 


exiguum n. seat ....1660: 4 
la vera legge ὁ lan. ...... 1661: 2 
n. abhorret Gacuam sae ees 1660: 7 
n. nihil τ frustra 1659: ἃ 
n. non facit saltus .....1661: 3 
n. non nisi parendo vinci- 

CUR at: 2 4 ᾿ς GSS 1659: 9 
n., quam te colimus 1663: 4 
Quod n. negat .....---.--- a 3 
sic ἢ. jubet ... ........ 1661310 


tota in minimis ‘existis Ὡ. 1443: 3 


Natural: desire to appear 
n. prevents it ἘΠ Ἢ ieee 

. alone is permanent ...! 
5 as milk to calf ........ 1660: 8 
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Natural, continued 
what is n. never SET ACS: 


TO). Ὁ τ τυ Sess es 1660: 8 
Naturam expelles furca 1661: 9 
n. mutare difficile est 1662: 5 
n. voca, fatum, fortunam ..767: 9 
Nature ..... weeees. 1659 
about ἢ. consult n. herself 1659: 9 
against the process of n. 16600: § 
aid n. with a little art . 98: 4 
all ἢ. is but art. ...... οὗ: 8 
allow not π΄ more than ἢ. 

needs _ 1660: 4 
art may err, n. cannot miss 98: 2 
beldame n. . . .1062: 2 
better are the works of ἢ. οὗ: a 
binding ἢ. fast in fate .2508: 6 
chase n. away, returns at 

gallo 1661: 9 
copier a n. produces noth- 

ing yreat -31740:13 
custom is another πιὸ 375: ὃ 
dificult to change n. 8002: 5 
drive out n. with pitchfork 16601: 9 
everyone follows own ἢ. 1662: ἃ 
follow n., never out of way 1661: 4 
give us ἢ. wild ...... $09: 3 
good n. δ᾽ 1603: 1 
goud ἡ. leads to folly B40: 3 
great deal of human n. 

in man 16600:81 
how hard to hide sparks of 

Pi 2 Ot <tee. ae 1660: 1 
humann. ο. -...... 1603: 6 
I only assisted nn. 2380: 2 
in accordance with n. good 1660: 8 
in n., only consequences 1917: 8 
leave a little to ἢ. 1602: 3 
ar through N. up to N.’s 

(:od go9. 8 
men change climate but not 

n. anh 1662: § 
n. abhors a vacuum .. 1660: 7 
n. abhors annihilation ....1660: 7 
n. abhors the old Lassen” eG ee 
n. admits no he Lowe 1663: 3 
n. alone is unique οὗ: 2 
n. as it grows toward earth 25: 3 
n. better than art οὐ: 2 
n. can do al}, and doth all ἐξ: 3 
n. can do more than Ὀτεεά- 

ing 1661333 
n. comes eating. drinking 1661: 1 
n. comes not short of art gX:10 
n. does not proceed by 

leaps 1661: 3 
n. dues nothing in vain 1659: & 
πῃ. draws more than ten 

oxen 1661: 7 
n.. fate, fortune all God 077: 9 
n. from evil brings forth 

good 1005: 6 
n. frugal, wants are few 2344: ς 
τι. gives what nune can 

take 1661: 8 
n. ξύν ετπεέῦ by obeying her ae 9 
n. had little clay like that 177 1 
n., handmaid of the Al- 

mighty 1660: 9 
τι. has made nothing equal 704: 9 
n. hates all eualden changes 1661: 3 
n. hates monopolies 6nr: τ 
nN. faba f panei strange fel- 

794: 4 
n. in man’s heart laws pens 1661: 2 
n. is ἃ mutable cloud 1661: 1 
n. in a revelation of God 98: 3 
n. is above art . gh: 2 
ῃ. is beyond all teaching 1661243 
n. is display of goodness 1663: 4 
n. is God’s instrument ... 98: 3 
n. is inexhaustible 1663: 8 
n. ies no botcher 972:12 
n. is not benevolent 1665782 
n. is seldom extinguished 1660: 1 
n. is the art of ( 1660: 9 
n. is the richt law ..e 1660: 8 
n. is usually wrong . 281: 4 
Ώ. is what vou may do. 1661: 1 
m. knows a thing or two 08: 2 


Nature, continued 


τ. loves to change her laws 315: 3 


n. made him, and broke the 
mould 
makes good her engage- 
ments 
moves in circles kale 
n. must give way to art 
must obey necessity 
n. must produce a man .. 
n. never deceives us . 
ἢ. never gives very best 
n. not altered by education 
τ. not unlike our wine 
τι. of the beast 
n. paints best part 
n. passes nurture 
n., piece of poetry 
n. reads not our labels 
““vreat’’ and ‘‘small’’ 
. requires very little 
reverts to evil courses 
. runs back to customs 
- sometimes overcomes 
nurture . 
tendeth to the hest 
n. .. time, best phvsicians 
n., time-vesture of God 
n., visible garment of God 
τ. ws his hook 
n. will have her course 
n. will master us 
πῃ. will not be hid 
τ. with httle is content 
n. without learning blind 
n.'s darling 
n.’s mighty law is change 
never tack supplies from τι. 
no bandit remorseless as ἢ. 
no contradictions in ἢ. 
no pure malignity inn. 
not n. for it is not sense 
ΟΝ μὸν we worship thee 
one touch of n. makes whole 
world kin 
pay n. her duty 
shut n. out of door, comes 
in at window 
son. ordains 
ty conquer on, 
obey her 
to hive according to τι. 
where man ts not. ἢ. barren 
von can't change human τι. 
N-wture-faker 
Natures: [ feel two n 
ill mn. never want a tutor 
man’s n. make lives like 
aclves 
Natus: ex se ἢ. 
Nanufragta ex terra intuert 
Naufragium commune om 
nibus solatium 


ee eee 


ee ee 2 


oe ee eee 


eee ee ere 


5555 


3 


you must 


{τ sibi quissue facit 
Naufragus timet  omne 
fretum 


Naught, see aleo Nought 

it is n., aaith the buyer 

π. is never in danger 

n. will be n 

Naughty tae: world, Γεῖη: 
ing - 

n. pack. a harlot 

small difference between n. 

some gay it’s n., but nice 

Nauehtypack: she is an. 

Naulam: furor est perdere 


ῃ. 
Navel: 
Navigators: 
ablest n. ἢ 
Navus repertus homo .... 
Nay: let your n. ben... 
n. has same letters as yea 
nay ἢ. and take it 
n. that follows yea culpable 
when he will shall have n. 
woman's n. stands for 
nought econ 
Nasaraean has conauered . 


man withont ἃ ἢ. 
winds with 


1662: 


1778: 1 


δ a 


98: 4 
1606:11 
a 
1 ἃ: 3 


ιόδι: 13 


1037: 7 
1660: 4 
1661:10 


476: § 


1661:1 
336: 
, τοὺ; 
16600: 
1660: 
1660: 
1662: 
1136: 


413: 
3062: 
16601: 

318: 
1660: 
1060: 
1663: 
1663: 
1663: 
1663: 
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1663: § 
go8: 3 


1662: ς 
1663 :10 


1659: 9 
ἴφ4ις.} 
1660° 
1662: 
1660: 
ai7i: 
1663: 


1662: 
63: 
2092: 


ado RADA w 


2092: ς 
2092: 9 


727: 4 


268: τὸ 
1700: 7 
1701:138 


8663:10 
1663: 9 
2.82: 4 
1664: 3 
2489 :13 
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Nazareth: 


£Shle W Ὁ ae che 2577: 
slight not what's ἢ. ...... S91: 
son. and yet so far ....... ; 

Nearer than hands and feet , : 

Nearest and dearest .... 1469: 
n. is dearest 5: 

Neat: better n. and tidy 1664 
n. aS new pin, wax 1064 
n., not gaudy ...... ‘ . 367; 
n., not nasty ..... woacee 2604 
still to be mn. ........ .626: 

Neatness ............... 1664 
love n., not showiness .. .1664: 
τι, is never a mistake ... 1664 
Present appearance of n. 1664: 
simple n. 1664: 
we are charmed by n. 1664: 

Nebuchadnezzar put to 

grass Ἵ 1022: 

Nec pluribus πραγ. Ἀ8.: 

Necem: timidi est optare n. 2239:1 
Necessaries before luxuries 2240: 


NECESSITY 


en ae eee: 


any good thing 


out of N, 94:1 


he comes too n. that comes 
to be denied 


—-wrN AUS UNAS ὦ Ow 


“NMVSIE we = BH MBM ARO CO δὲ ὦν ὦ 


a 


Neaera: tangles of N's hair δ κα. 8 
Near: careless of things n. 590: 7 


Necessary not to change 313: 
never let slip what is ἢ. 16005: 
there is no n. man 3667: 

Necessitas: artis mayistra 

τ. se αν 1664- 
RGAE. a τ Greggs 1606: 
ingens telum n. See ee 1666: 
legen) non habet ἢ. 8607: 
nh. efheacior omne arte 604: 
n. egentem mendacem facit 1606: 
ἢ. magtistra Ιθρᾳ: 
n. Quae vult impetrat 1660: 
nh. Quan pertinax regnum 

tenet 1666: 7 
n. quod celat frustra quae- 

ritur 1666: ; 
n. quod cogit defendit 1665: ς 
pn. quod puscit: nisi des 

eripit 1666: 3 
nihil aliud scit n. quam vin- 

cere 1666; 7 

Necessities of nature ... 16660:01 
you cannot escape n. 1hO6 "to 

Necessity .............. 1664 
all that comes, comes by n. 16s: 5 
circling about spindle of n. 1h60: 4 
Diomedian π. thos: 2 
dire n. 1OO5 205 
even gods do not fight n. 1006: ὁ 
everything that depends on 

n. ita slave 1665: 9 
foolish to strive against π. τοὺς: 7 
ες to n. praise of virtue 1668: 4 

eld fast by hard-furged ἡ. 1606: ς 
hounds of n. at bis heels = 1666: 1 
how frm τ. keeps her 

throne 1666: 9 
[ do not see the πη. of it) 1667: 6 
make a virtue of n. 1668: 
modesty bows to hard πὶ 1665: 4 
nature must obey ἢ. 16606:51 
ἢ... argument of tyrants 1666: 3 
n. brooks no resistance 1664: 7 
n. cunstrains 1666: 1 
n. delivers us fram choice 1667: 8 
n.. deviser of shifts 1664: 8 
n. does everything well 166¢: 6 
nh. empoisons wounds 1667: 3 
n., enemy of chastity 1664: 8 
n. finds any weapon service- 

able 1666: 7 
n. gets what she wants .1666: 7 
ἢ. gives the law . ντδό7: 3 
n a no law ees: 99-1668: 2 
n. is a hard dart . 1668: 3 
n. is coal-black 1666: 
n. is never without strata- 

gem 1664: 8 
n. is cower til weapon .1666: 2 
n. is stronger than art ..1664: 8 
ἢ. is violent school mistress 1667; 4 
n. knows naught Pa to con 

quer tee 36663 ἢ 


NECK 


re 


Necessity, continued 


n. knows no law 1667: 9 
n. knows no shame .. 1665: 8 
n. makes beggars liars .1666: 7 
n. makes even timid brave 1666: 9 
ἢ. makes honest man a 

knave τς 1665: 6 
n. makes laws 1366:14 
n. masters all things 1667: 6 
n. may make coward vali- 

ant 1666: 9 
n. more powerful than man 1664: 7 
n., mother of invention 1664: 8 
ἢ. never made good bargain 166¢:10 
n. should be borne, not he- 

moaned 1666: 7 
n. takes what she wants 1666: 7 
n. teaches man to he wise 1665: 9 
n. weighs hard upon us 9 1666: 1 
n.’s sharp pinch 1667: 2 
no n. to live in ἢ. 1666: 4 
no such weapon ac τ. “οι: ς 
persnasion and ἢ. two gods gk6: & 
schooled by hard π. 1667: 4 
stronger is naught than πὶ 1667: 6 
thy n. is greater than mine 1667: 3 
two gods, persuasion and n. 1665:12 
unbending on. is upon me 1666: 1 
what n. hides is sought in 

vain 1666: 7 
wise do homage to n. 1665: 1 
vield to hard n. 1667: 4 
OC bhi oe Ah ee Ue 1669 
bending his corrigible n. 1669: 6 
hreak the n. of that man 1670: 5 
‘on't stick out your n. 1669:10 
he fell upon brother's ἢ. 2477: 9 
he fell upon my ἢ. 1669: 4 
in it up to the n. 1670: 6 
n. and crop tayo: 1 
"1. and πη. 1669: ς 
n. or nothing 1670: 4 
n. white ag fleur-de Ilys 1669: 8 
pitched n. and crop into 

world 2375: 9 
put my n. under his girdle 1095:11 
see thy n. as long as my 

arm 150: 3 
set foot on his n. 1670: ς 
shot in the π. 629 17 
alip π. out of the collar  1669q° 7 
stooped my n. under your 

insures τόρ: 6 
submit n. to the yoke 1S3Q: § 
submitteth nto authoritv. 108:12 
this n. of the woods 1669: 2 
to hreak π οὐ an affair 1669: 9 
to get it in the n. 1670: 2 
would that Romans had hut 

one n. 16469: 2 
Necks: a thousand n., but 

ποῖ mine τόδο: 1 
how their stiff n. τόδ: 6 
submit n. to the yoke th69: 6 
your feot is on our n. 16702 ς 
Necktie: style essential for 

Nn. 626: 6 
Nectar: there's n. Rar: ὁ 
vilis saepe cadus nobhile n. 

habet acsr7: 6 
Need ...... Lubec Sues 1670 
ae much n. as of pip 1071: 2 
as much n. as toad of 

pocket 1671: 24 
fool who heeds not own n. 2539:11 
friend inn. Q02: ς 
how much T do not τὶ. τό γι: 2 
in great n. that borrows 1670 Ἁ 
my n. ἐδ greater than his 1667: 3 
n. has no peer ....... 1070: 7 
πα. hath nocure ....... wet: 7 
n. hath no law 1667: 9 
n. makes greed 1670513 
n. makea old wife trot. τόγι: § 
n. taught her courage 1666: 
n. tat@ht him wit 1664: 
n. will have ita course 671: 1 
no longer o.. many 1670: 9 
one hath a. of another = 1670;10 


vee him n., but not bleed 1670: 8 


wee a -..ὄ.-ὄ ..-................. 


Need, continued 

they n. much whom nothing 
contents 

we live as ἢ). drives us 

when n. highest, help nigh- 
est 

Needed: not n., 
farthing 

Needham: bring man to N. 

NGOGIG: chee eee cea s 

as ἢ. trembles to pole 

by n. you draw thread 

lose n. in grass, seek it 

n. clothes peuple, itself 
naked 

no n. has two points. 

no one can sew without an. 

not worth aon. 

seek n. where never stuck 
it 

to go through St. Peter’s ἢ. 

to look for n. in haystack 

touched it with an. 

true as ἢ. to the pole. 

you might have heard n. 
fall 

Necdles: buying n., examine 
eyes nee 

n. and pins 

Needs miurst 


dear at 


1670: 


n. must go when devil drives 563: 


to each according to his n. 
Needy: let n. be thy family 
Nefas’ nullum exemplo n. 
Negat quis: nego: ait, alo 

quisquis nil n., fellat 
Negatives: two ἢ. make af- 

firmiative 
Neglect may breed mischief 
Negligence wastes estate 
Negligent: nothing easy to 
τ. 
Negotia: majorum nugae ἢ. 
Negotiations: man pro- 
pounds τ. 

Negotinm: non est meum n. 

vestrum ἢ. agatis 
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Negro, image of God in 

ebony . 1673: 3 
n in wood pile 1673: 7 
πῃ. more of a gentleman 1673: ς 
vou can't wash n. white 1672:11 
Negro: sopra n. non colore 191: 7 
Negroes: God gives ἢ. 1673: 2 
N., colored peaple 1673: 1 
Neiges: οὐ sont Jes ἢ. 

d'antan 21ST 513 
Nelghbor .............. 1674 
ask nto hve in peace 1674510 
Attic n 1074: 2 
had n. brings had luck 7S: 7 
had π΄ is great evil 1675: 2 
had n. makes us early 

stirrers 1076: 7 
better into furnace than 

cause τ. to blush 1674: § 
destray house for revenge 

on on. 1674: § 
do not irritate quarrelsome 

1. 1674: 2 
everyone imagines 6]. 

above τ. 1675: 6 
fear thy n. as thy<elf 1676: 6 
rood n., good morrow 1678: 2 
good n. is great blessing 1675: 2 
rood τι. something precious 1676: ἃ 
Rreat thing is no unto n. 1074: 1 
happy pious and happy n. 1674: ς 
hast heard word against ἢ. 1674:12 
hateful is eye of ἡ. 1074: 4 
ill n. that’s not missed | 1674: ὃ 
in name of n., name of 

brother 1674: 7 
keep distance from evil ἢ. 1675: 7 
let honor of ἡ. dear = 1674: § 
live for n., live for self 1676: 5 
love n., but pull not down 

hedge 1674:33 
love n., yet hold ποῖ stir- 

Tp a: Ses eres 1674513 
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Neighbor, continued 


love thy n. as thyself 
Jove thy n., hate enemy 
man's ἢ. his looking glass 
my n.’s skathe is my peril 
near mn. hetter than far 
brother 
n. always finding fault. 
does more harm than 
Turk 
n. fare counted the best 
n. quart gyood quart 
n. to bad n. must suffer 
no accommodation in heart 
not worthy of n. .1676: 
no one can love n. on empty 
stomach ; 1676: 
not good n. at table every 
hour 
not one will change n. with 
self 1595: 
policy of the good τι. 1676: 
slay n. to take away living 1674: 
what man does shouldn’t 


1676: 6 
686:13 
1675: 4 
1675: 3 


1676:10 
1676: 


a 
tw 


16758: 
1676: 
1676: 
1675: 
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1676: 


Ὸ 


Hes 


worry ἢ... 1674: 3 
what n. gets is not lost 896:12 
when house of n. on fire, 

look to your own 1675: 3 
who befriends n. befriends 

self. 1676: ς 
withdraw foot from on. 

house 1676: 1 
your own at stake when 

house of n. burns 1675: 3 
Neighbors: beloved of n. 167 4:11 
cannot live withent ἢ, woes: δ 
good fences make good πὶ 1674:13 
near n. seldom good ones 16075: 7 
τ. mean much to cach other 1674: 1 
n. on our phone 91:17: 8 
not as mother but as n. say 1676: 3 
nothing more troublesome 

than n. 1674: 4 
what will the n. say 1043: ς 
Nemesis: feet of N., how 

sure . 968: 6 
N.. goddess of revenge 1677: 1 
N. is self-judement 2065: 3 
N. ripens what hands have 

cown 2179: 4 
Nemine contradicente’> nem. 

con, 2112: 7 
Nemo repente fuit turpissi- 

mus 2027: 1 
n. tenetur ad impossibtha 12277 3 
Neptune: trident of N. 2039: 1 
Nero: let N. fiddle as Rome 

hurns 2004: 1 
N. could tune the harp . 101g: 2 
Nerve: strain every n. 1697: 3 
Nerves are the man 1677: 2 
to have strong no... ... 1677: 2 
Nescire quod nesciam 1219: 9 
Nessus: shirt of N. 20923: 4 
Nest: bird loves her ἢ... 178: 5 
foul bird defiles own π. 179: ς 
such bird, such Ώ. 77: 6 
to feather one’ δ΄ αὐς ἃ ἀθ ονα 42:10 
to find ἃ mare's π᾿. 1:27: 3 
Nestor. worth two Ajaxes” 430: 9 
Nestorea eloquentia 675112 


Nests: down with n., rooks 
ἣν . 177:"᾽} 
no birds in last year’s π 177: 4 
not to find n., where birds 177: ἃ 
Net ἐπ “1677 
all fish that comes to n. R20: & 
caught in an. R20: 2 
in vain n. spread in sight of 
bird 1077: 7 
n. not spread. to catch hawk 1358: 3 
not good fishing hefore n. 820: ἃ 
rough ἢ. not best catcher 178: 6 
5 
6 
7 


eee Pewee eee ease 


sew up every hole in ἢ. 820: 
τον 1969: 


taken in your own ἢ. 
1228: 


to blow up ἃ ἢ. 
vain to cast a. where no 
sh 1677: ς 

while fisherman ‘sleeps, n. 
fills ...1677: 4 


we eeees seve see 
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Net, continued 
why, father, is n. removed 820: 1 
Net-fighter: switch against n. 799: 7 
Nets: attack with white n. 1677: 6 
bird avoids n. that show 1677: 7 
make n. instead of cages 1538: 8 
tangled in amorous n. ..1474: 8 
weave ἢ. to catch the wind vb 13: 8 

8 

4 


Nettle .... ccc cee ον. 

better be ‘n. than ‘echo . 12. 1677: 
call an. ἃ ἢ. oc. ce eeeee 2194 
in dock, out ἡ. .......... 1233: 


n. grows next the rose .. 
nip n. hard, it will not 


sting σον 16γ7:1:11} 
often is n. nearest rose ..2009:12 
out of this n., danger ..1678: 3 


shoots of n. cleanse blood 1677: 9 


take ounce of ἢ. juice .. 1677: 9 
sting oN ἢ. better than prick 
of rose ...... ....... 1678: 1 
tender- handed stroke ἃ n. 1677:11 
tositonan. .. ........ 1677:10 
touch n. gently soonest 
stung .. ον 6727:11 
moped n. and ‘stung my- 
; . 1678: ς 
Nettled: we have ἢ. him 1677 :10 
Never: he n. was seen, no 
more iwi id kg kee &S$1 110 
n. is ἃ long day ...... 1678: 7 
NOW 66g. odie thaw coves 
be not first by whom n. is 
tned . ... 2606: 6 
ears delighted with ἢ. 
things : ᾿ 1680 
every n. thing looks fair 1680 
keener appetite for the n. 1680 


n. in last year's almanack 
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n. things are sweet ; ‘ 
no n. fashion not οἷά... 1680: 
no n. thing under the sun 1680: 


nothing n. except what has 


been forgotten . 1680: ς 
nothing n., nothing true 16832: 6 
nothing n. under the heav- 

ens .t680: 8 
something n. out of Africa 24: 9 
spick and span a. .. .8681: 8 
tell not as n. what every- 

body knows 1683: § 
we never learn anything n. 49δ:1τ| 
what can happen that ts ἢ. 168t: 7 
what is nm. cannot be true 1681: 4 
what is n. is opposed .. 1681: 4 
what is ἢ. not valuable 1680: 3 
what was n. was false 1681: 4 

New-fangeiness 1680: 6 
New-fangled: more ἢ. than 

are ἢ ἜΝ . τόβο; 6 
New Haven: here’s to N.H. 225: 4 
New York City ....... .. 


N.Y. is ἃ sucked orange 1679:14 
N.Y. is Canutchoue City 1680: 
little old N.Y. good enough 1680: 

N.Y., thy name’s delirium 1679: 3 


Newcastle: coalsto N....... 371: 9 
N. grindstone .......... 2044: 7 
Newness ....... secseee- 1680 
News ............. ese 1681 


all this while you tell men. 1683: ς 
as cold waters, n. 

from far country -. 1682:1: 
bad n. flies faster than 


ome ee we 


had 8, infects the teller. 


3 
1683: 9 
bring good n., knock boldly 1682: 4 
bringer of unwelcome ἢ. 
losing Need sear ρος δ 1681: 9 
don’t expect Mm, .......... 1684: 6 
from peddlers mn. ....... 1682: 1 
go is pseanty to hear n. δι᾽ 
Ὡς νος se er Pe ee ee 2 
goad ae told at an get oven "1682: 10 
good n., worthy o 
tion πε pee otto las meuaaer re 2 
greatest ‘part of ἡ. least 
believed 1683: 4 
¥ know that already; ‘tell 
MEM lee ..- 8684; 5 


News, continued 

I wish I may never hear 
worse n. 

if no n., write to say 80 

ill n. comes on worse’s 
back. 3) .. . awe KS 1683: 


Cr 


oq ow 
aa 
00 09 
As 
| ὧἱ 


1 
ill n. comes unsent for ..1683: 3 
ill n. commonly true ....1682: 
ill n. has many feet 1683: 3 
ill π΄. hath wings. 1683: 3 
ill n. is winge with fate 1683: 3 
ill ἢ. travels fast .. . 1683: 3 
[Ὁ n. to humane reader 1271: 2 
et reader break the n. 1682: 1 
man bites d is ἢ. .. 1682: 2 
misfortune to bearer of bad 
Ὥ:. ρον ρον ρνινδον δ του δος 1681 


neither give nor receive 
n., mais of the day ... 
n. value 
no man delights i in bed ἢ. 
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no n. better than evil ἢ. 168a:12 
no n. is good n 1682:32 
one man’s n., πα nye 

troubles 1682: 7 


aren and mill nurseries of 


1682: ς 

ores of n. that told father 
was hanged .1682:13 
stay. and τ. will find you 1682: 9 


that’s Jock’s n. 1683: ς 
there’s villainous n. abroad 1684: 4 
what n. on the Rialto 1684: 4 
what's the n. 1684: 4 
Newspaper: blessed who 
never read ἢ. . 1684:10 
Soa look into ἢ. 1684510 
oe pers: better tn hell 
an in n. . 1684: 7 
esecrnment without n .1684:10 


n. schoolmasters of people 1684: 9 
n. serve to carry off noxious 


vapors .1684:t0 
Niagara: shooting N. . 1684:11 
that N. of sound, blood 1684:12 


Nibbler would not touch bait διο: 2 
Nibbling, you will be caught 819: 3 
Nicanor lay dead in harness g02: 2 


Nice: more n. than wise 1684::6 
n. as nip, pie, hen . a ὑττεε 
mn. by name and nature 168: 2 
n. to get up in the morning 1996: 3 

Nicely: I am ἢ. rey 7 

Niceness: over-n., under-n. (1685: Ἵ 

Niche he was ordained to fill $88: 9 

Nichil in nine pokes ..870t: 6 

Nicht: braw moonlicht n. ..628: 7 

Nieias-hesitations =... $4S:51 

Nick: in the n. of time ...2320:10 
n. and ΠΕ. Εν ΎΝΝΝ 147: 3 
sent to οἷά N. . . .,.... δός: 9 

Nickel: good five-cent nm. .354: 6 


Nicks: many n. in her horn 739: 9 
Niggard spends as liberal 21:96:11 


Niggards of advice. .30: 9 

Nigger: deaf ἢ. don’t hear 
dinner-horn ........ 98: 7 

n. in the woodpile ...... 1073: 7 

ou uke ἢ: ese actin: 2641513 

ll He Ld ἐρῶ 1 
adding n. to day's work . eer 3 

as 


become borrower of the n. tae. } 
black n. broods over dese 1686: 
aces ἘΠῚ fair day ... 2474: 9 
in ; εν τ68): ἷ 
dark was t fn. as ‘pitch 1685: 
dead vast and middle of ἢ. 1§70:10 
‘by π᾿ appears by day $37: 9 
ἀὐρϑὸς black 5. over 


ον -$68g313 
ἀξ με n. makes” misty 


mom .. ...., ..627): 8 
εκ εἶ worth heavy mor- ᾿Ξ 
acs x 
if he Tall in, good a πε 
in the n. came counsel 1685: a 
in the n. there is peace bet ee 


it is but for an., muleteer 1686: 


NIHIL 


Night, continued 
long is ἢ. to him awake 1685:10 


longest n. will have an end 1686: 6 


make ἃ ἢ. of it ........ 1686: 9 
making τ. hideous ........ 1686: 4 
mother ἢ. .. 1685: 4 
never was n. had no morn 1686: 6 
n. and day 1686:11-1687: 8 
n. begins to muffle day ..1687: 7 
n. brings counsel 2 .... 16085:17 
n. brings out the stars ..392: 7 
n. brings the morrow .3686: 6 
n. brings troubles to light 16086: ; 
n. clasps earth .. 1686; 3 
n. cometh, when no man 

can work .... 1685: 6 
n., day's elder-born . 1687: 8 
n. does rich gem betray . 168s: 9 
n. has a thousand eyes 1687: 5 
n. is but daylight asic 1687: 7 
n. is but young yet ...... 1685 :16 
n. is cloak of sinners ....1686: 2 
n. is for day εν 1686553 
n. is ater. of thoughts 1686:17 
n. is no man’s friend 1G06: 7 
n. is older by one day 1687: 8 
n. is sabbath of mankind 1685: 7 
n. is sadder than daylight 1686: 8 
n. is the time for rest 686: 7 
τ. knows no shame 1686: 2 
n. not sent for slumber 1686: 1 
n. of good drinking 56290: 6 
n. proclaims soul immortal 1686: 9 
n. seals his eyes «οὔ: 8 
n. shows women in better 

ligh* t68e: 9g 
n. that puts to ‘vest works 1685: 6 
ἢ. tu run away with an. 

other's wife 1685:83 
n. unto n. sheweth knowl. 

edge 1687- 6 
n. was created for sleep ee 7 
n. was our friend 
n., when deep sleep falleth 12: ἢ 
n., with mantle dark and 

rude wl. 1686: ἃ 
noon of nm ΘὃΦσ΄ι....... 1S7O:10 
oft in the stilly n. 1sh2: 3 
one n. awaits all gto: ς 
out last aon. in Russia 1686: 6 
acattere| the gloom of n. 168g: 5 
there isn't more n. than 

day 224g: 1 
they wear out ἡ. and day 1141:10 
to great n., great lanthorn 1685.12 
to turn n. into day 1637: 3 
untroubled n. gives coun. 

sel 1685 17 
watchman, what of the n. 16835:16 
we sleep on cunne perpet- 

ual n. 122: 1 
what hath n. to do mith 

sleep .1686: 1 
witching hour of n. ..... 1$70:12 
witching time of π. ..... 702 
Nightingale ...... οἰφὶ ὅς 7 
frog, Dutch π΄. ...., 1688: 2 
n. act part of π΄ . . 14: 9 
n, and cuckoo sing in one 

month ; 1687 :10 
n. cannot sing in acage .1688: 1 
τι. diea for shame 1687: 9 
n. got no prize at ΠΟΣῚ 

show te 9 
a harbinger of spring 168 4 

. if she should sing by 

day 1688: 3 
n. is sovereign of song "1688: 3 
Nightingales sing own song 
ἡ: ee ὃς ,1688; 1 
τεῦ: merry ἢ. ma sorry 

GAYS ..... Mies , 1686 201 
n. and days 677: 3 

τ. and feasta divine ...... 1685 :14 
what I take fromn. ..... 1687: 3 


Nigra sum, eed 
Nigriorem: nocte n. 


[4] frrmosa » δ. 


.191:123 


᾿ς ezine 


Nigrum in candida vertunt [9311 
Nihil ease νην, 


ε͵701:164 


NIL 


Nthil, continued 
quae super nos, n. ad nos 1701: 9 


tamquam n. habentes [701:11 
Nil admirari .... ....... 2588: 6 
A valet il quam ἢ. . 2161:11 

ile: as dog drinks from N. 609: 5 

father N. ...... =..... .1688: 7 

N. breeds poisoned serpent 1688: 5 
Nill we, will we, we shall 

meet... ......., 2sir: 8 
Nimble as an eae ics 1688: 8 
n. as cat in barn ....... pp 


n. as cow in a cage .. 2 
Nimbleness of heels, horse. 1683: 10 
Nimia omnia nimium exhi- 
bent. ...... 719: 3 
Nimis: ne quid n. 1603: 9 
quinn. capit parum stringit 189:11 
Nimium: nil ἢ. 1603: 9 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter 1688:11 


there is gnat for every N. 1036: 3 
Nimrods, ramrods, fishing- 
_ rods ὲ .264: 3 
Ninepence: bring n. to noth- 
ine hd .. Rory: 
τὶ in read money “ἡ 41γ: ς 
. tnto noble . tai: 6 
Nineveh, that great city 1061: 5 
Niohe, all tears 2290: 3 
Nip and tuck 1689: 1 


Nits: more than ἢ. in your 


head ; Ἐν ΩΝ 
n. make lice 


nm. will he lice oo... 0... 1487: 
Nives: capitis ἢν .......... 1064: 
No: don’t say no tho: 
everlasting no 
if he says no, I say no 4h: 
kindness to say no at once 
maids in modesty say no 
man that cannot say no 
never take no for an an- 


=e 

a 

x 
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awer 2876: 9 
no is no negative in wom. 
an’s mouth 2577: 7 
say no and take it 2ς77γ: 1 
say πὸ and you'll never be 
married 877: 3 
sayers of No better than 
sayera of Yeu 2668: 6 
season no with favor as77: 4 
woman's behuvior surer 
than no .. : 2.77 


woman's no 
won't take no for anawer 


9. 
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you can't say no 1689 
Noah: born with N. in the 

ark asi 7 
N.. biggest fool in Bible Rag: 8 
Nobilitas sola est virtus 2411: 3 
Nobility ................ 689 
all n. natural superiority 1690. 4 
idleness appendix to n. 191: 8 
n. in ancient riches 942: 8 
n. of lahor : ἐννον ᾿ΥΆ3831:}} 
n. think scorn to go in 

leather aprons 1691: 8 
n., without ability, pudding 

without suet 16Qt: 4 
one and only n. is virtue 1690; § 
possession of land gave ἢ. 1691: 2 
sprig of the n. 1691: 9 
true n. exempt from fear 1689: 9 
virtue alone ia true n. 1690: ς 
Noble: bring ἢ. to nine- 

__ pence és 2447: κα 
distinguished merit ian. thgi: 9 
give name of n. to temper- 

ate 1691: § 
more n., the more humble 1690: 2 


more n. to deserve than re- 
ceive 170: 3 
n. blood. accident of fortune 1690: 7 


ἢ. experiment .. ...... ιϑος: 8 
nm. man is always n. .. τόδο: 9 
nh. plant suits not stubborn 

nol! 1688 :10 
n. who has n. conditions τὸ nm τ 
praise the n. τό 
they who think nobly Ώ. ἐν αν 3 


area 
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Noble, continued 
’tis only n. to be good 


1690: § 
to he n. we'll be good 1690: 5§ 
virtuous is the n. man 1690: 5 
who can he called ἢ. 1691: 4 
Nobleman, inborn worth .1690: 3 


smoke-stained busts do not 

ake n 1690: 
Noblemen do nothing well 1691: 
known men greater than n. 1934:13 
n., gentlemen, gigmen 
one of nature's n. 
Nobleness hewitcheth 
Noblesse oblige 
Nobodies: ignohle n. 1710: 
Nobody with me but myself ss: 
you can’t beat somebody 


tn 


oe oe we 
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with ἢ. . 1820: 6 
Nocens: legem ἢ. veretur 1046:11 
nemo fit fatu π᾿. . . 7677310 
nemo n. absolvitur 1046: 7 
n. precatur, innocens irasci- 

tur 1249: 9 


Nocentem qui defendit sibt 


crimen parit 1046:11 
Nocte latent mendae ..... 488: 2 
Noctem addens operi 1687: 3 
Noctesque dicsque 577: 3 


Noctua: aliud n. sonat, aliud 


cornix 2436:12 
n. volat _ 1732: § 
Nocturna versate manu, di- 


urna 1023 114 
Nocumentum, documentum 2375: 4 
Nod 


eooerer ee see me nev waees oe 


assumes god, affects to ἢ. 1691:14 
at hia n_ and heck 1692: 2 
hehold, I Rive the n. 1601714 
land of N. 1691213 
n. and wink often treach- 

erous 16ῳ2: 1 
nm. as good as a wink 1602: 3 
n. for wise, rod for fool 1692: 4 
n. from good man worth 

arguments ΤΙΆ6Ι:1 
n. from lord breakfast for 

onl 1691112 
π' οἵ honest man enough 16918 :12 
. to wise is sufficient 1692: 4 


Olympus trembles with his 

n. 16grir,g 
they watched his n. 1hgritg 
Noddle: comb n. with stool 1rog&: 6 
Nods: duck with French n. 441: 4 


Nodum scirpo ne quaeras {1τΙ8:1τὸ 

Νοίδβο nk ik Saw ie ws cee as 1692 
he’s only an. 1492: & 
loaves n., buy a pig 1692:11 
make aon. in the world 1692:12 


n. is greater than the nuts 933:11 
n. of hammer and anvil "6: 2 
n. ἣν many waters 1692:10 
n. so great cannot hear = .1692:13 
n.. stench i in the ear 192: 
what is odious but ἢ. 
Noiseless as fear 
Noisy ville-on-the-subw ay 
Nolens volens 
Nalite timere 784 : 
Nolly Goldsmith, called Noll 227 
Nolo volo, volo nolo rur- 
sum ὲ 
eay π. three times. 
Noman: eat N. last of all ee : 
No-man’s-land 1344: 
Nomen: clarum οἵ venerabile 


- 

> 

2? 

2 
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n. ee thee: ἃ 
melins est n. bonum 1656: 8 
n. atque omen ........ meg: 3 
Nomina debita .. τόςφι 6 
n. stultorum parietibus . 847): 4 
ῃ. sunt odiosa TOS gus 
Nominated: will not accept 1849: ς 
Nomine: mutato n., de te 

abula - RAPED 
Non-apparent is non-exist- 

ent mt eed 1369: 6 
Non-conformiat: man must 


1235: 3 


" er er Sr ΣΧ 


----... »-ΞὌ..... 


NOSE 2845 


Non-conformist, continued 


Ώ. conscience enue os 405 :19 

Nonage: in myn. ...... 2661: 6 
Nonesuch of a woman 1778: 2 
the royal 2016: 9 
Nonpareil of this time 124:14 
thou art the n. ........ 1778:10 
Nonsense ..... sa veces vs 1692 


cut out this ἢ. ........ 478: 2 
era of wonderful n. 1693: 1 
learned n. has deeper sound 1602:16 


little n. now and then 1603: 4 
new n. more acceptable 1681: 5 
no more of this n. 1692:14 
no n. about him : 1693: 3 
no one exempt from talk- 

ingn. ..... 1692:16 
n. is a charm .1692:218 


nothing set to music except 


n. ae 2... 2163:158 
varnish ἢ. with sound ...2163:15 
you’re talking n. 1692:14 
Nook: in n. with little book 220: 6 
Noon of night .1S70:10 
North: cold weather from 
᾿ 1693: ς 
no Rood comes from n. 1693: 3 
out of N. ill comes forth 1693: 7 
three ills come from N. 1693: § 
too far n. for you 1693: 6 
Norval, on the Grampian 
hill .. νας 1654° 9 
Nasce (6. : 2566: 4 
Nose ........--.05 . 1693 


as drunkard goes is known 


hy τι. 1993: 9 
as plam as n. on face sq: & 
big n. thinks all speak of it 1695: 4 
blows n. and blinds eyes = 1783: 10 
blue vein across ἢ. .... 169s: 2 
camuse was his ΤΠ. 1694: 2 
Cleopatra’s ἢ. 1696: ἃ 
cut off n. to spite face 1696:11 
does your ἢ. itch at that = 1697: 1 
dog's n. is ever cald 60 3:10 
fall on back and break n. 1492: 7 
gentleman and pug ἢ. con- 

tradiction 1694: 2 
good n. poor man’s sow 1696: 7 
hang a τ. to leeks 1694: 3 
he snapped my ἢ. off .. .1606: 4 
his n. flat as a cake R26: 7 
hold n. to grindstone 1694: 7 
I have wiped your n. 16Q4:14 
in spite of his n. 1698: 4 
inch on man's n. is much t604: ἃ 
invisible as ἢ. on man’s 

face . 1268: ς 
keep your n. clean ..... 1694: 9 
little retroussé n. . 1696: & 
make a bridge of n. λλξτ 
man with ἃ ἢ. 4ςτ6:1} 


man with good allowance of 

n. τόφρα: ς 
man’s ἃ man if n. on face τῦ97: § 
my ἢ. fell a-bleeding 1695: € 
nor aol admit the camel's 


rosa: 4 
τ. aud chin threaten ither 1694:123 
n. betrays porridge you 
love. τς 1692: 9 
n. like a shoeing-horn .. .1607: 6 
n.. n., jolly red ἡ. 1603: 9 
n., ornament of face weosys 1 
n. placed above the mouth 1oo4g:1e 
n. rolled its loud diapason 21461: § 
n. will abide πὸ sect 1606: 1 
n. wrought at point devyse ΤΌ, 4:1|Ὲ 
not everyone has ἃ τ΄. 14606: 2 
parsons n., epicurean 1OQ8: Σ 
pay through the n. ιτδαιῖς 
powdering her τὶ. 7ia: 2 
scant checks niake long n. ι094:12 
see your n. cheese first .1695: § 
aces hetter 5 n. than 
eyes : 1696: 9 
to bore one’s n. 16Q4: 6 
to follow one's n. . 1697: 7 
to have ὦ. in everything 1606:10 


2846 NOSED 


Nose, continued 
to hold up the ἢ. ........1698: 2 
to lead by the ἡ. ........ 1695: 3 
to make a ἢ. of wax 1698: 1 
to put one's n. out tof joint 1697: 3 

to — no farther than one's 
3 
3 


. 
ee ee er ee πὰ ἃ . 


to sp eak through the n. meet ty 
rust n. into every cor- 
ae ἙΝ 1696:10 
to turn up one’s π΄ ...... 1695: 1 
to use turned-up ἢ. ...... 1987: § 
under my very n. ........ 1696: 6 
where to turn his π΄ ...... 1698: 3 
wipe n. and don’t blame 
God .... ... 7. eae 1694: 4 
wiped n. on his sleeve .. .. 1693: 8 
Nosed: bottle-n. .......... 1693: 9 
red-n. always called drunk- 
ard ...... 1693: 9 
Noses blossam as lobster 1603: 9 
n. can abide no jesting ...1696: 1 
Nosey Parker ............ 1696:10 
Nosse volunt omnes ...... 1121: 9 
Nostalgie de la boue 1048: Δ 
Notch: from n. to ἢ. ....1698: 6 
to take one an. lower ..1698: 5 
to the last n. .... iw. 1698: 7 
Note cannot change great 1851: 4 
to change one’s ἢ... 1698: τὸ 
when found, make an. 
of 893: 6; 1699: 1 
Notes: to compare n. .... 1698: 8 
Nothing ...............- 16 
as g do n. as to no 
purpose .. .. ....... 1213: ἑ 
began of ae ends in n. 1700: 
blessed be .1700: § 
busily engaged in doing n. 264: 9 
by doing n. learn to do evil 1213: 6 
come ton.  _—_.........-. 1700: 9 
delightful condition of do- 
τ a 9. ὕτον ρον 1217: 2 
did n. in particular τρῶς ς44: 3 
doing n. is doing ill ..... 1213: 6 
doing n. with deal of skill 544: 3 
fair fall ἢ. once a year ..1701: 6 
fine new n. to hang on 
sleeve.  .... 1701: 6 
have n., can lose n. 1700: 7 
ἀν τ "ἢ and possessing all 
. '7ouss 
he hat “has n. frightened 
at n. .1700: 7 
he who does n. can do n. 
wron, ἀν αὶ τ πϑούνν Cee δ 544: 3 
he who has ἢ. is π. 16909: ς 
he who says n. is worth n. 2111: 9 
he who says ἢ. yields n. ..2112: 4 
here lies one who was n. 1701: 4 
I ain't done n. to nobody 1701: 7 
it's ὦ. to Bacchus... 1700: 6 
less better than ὦ. ...... 236: 1 
more painful to do n. . $44: 3 
much ado about n. 1700: 2 
no one satisfied with n. 1701: 3 
n. can be made of n. ....1699: 2 
n. comes out of n. ...... 1699: 2 
Ώ. exists woe BIOLING 
n. from ἢ. leaves ἢ, ... 8089 :12 
n. hath no savor ........ 2700:10 
n. have, n. crave......... 1701 :12 
ῃ. ἐν youth, n. in age . 41: 3 
n. is for asking ......-. ee 


n. is ge for n. 
n. new, ἢ. true. n. matters 16 : 


n. that cannot happen . hae δ ἢ 
n. to come, nm. past ...... 762: 7 
n. to do but suck ...... .-$44: 3 
n. to do but work . ὍΣ ees 4 
n. to do with the case ....1700: 

n. venture, ἢ. have ...... 2418: 1 


n. when you are weed.to.e 24113: 8 
n. who practiseth n. 2708513 
a willl conse of 2. baie Stace 1699: 2 
Ἡμῖν n. in purse, take ἢ. out 1701310 


say n., do n., know ἢ. . .1701: 7 
say Ὦ, more cleverly : ες δε 4: 4 
shameful to possess ἢ, ,...17γ01: 7 
something better than n. 220: | 


Nothing, continued 

sought for n., taken ἢ. ..1701:3 2 
things above us n. to us 170I: 9 
to bring something ton. .1701: 1 
to don. in every man’s power 44: 3 


to do n. laboriously ...... $44: 8 
to do n. most difficult ...... $44: 3 
we oven n. in, take ἢ. 

Based Giese Petras dg eA 632: 8 
what : good of anything? 

τῶ ἀν τ οι τ τιν τὰς ι7)01: 7 
ehen n, to say, say ἢ. 2189: 7 


where ἢ. is, a little doth 


ease a 
where n. is, king loses right 1700:12 


where n. is, ἢ. can be had 1701:10 
who hath n., ἢ. can pay ..1701:10 
Nothingness: born from n. 523: 8 
n. of one who loves nothing 1701: § 
Nothings: hear n., speak n. 1700: 4 
life of n., nothing worth .1700: 4 
to whisper airy nm ...... 1699: 4 
Notice: sit up and take ἡ. .1698: 9 
Notion: a sneaking ἢ. ....1222:13 
Non ht, see also Naught 
ave, n. set Dy .1700:1 
old n. will never be ought 1701; 
to make much of n. ..3700: 
Nourriture passe nature ....239: 
Nouvelles: point de n., 
bonnes n. .1682:12 
Novel: scrofulous French n. 750. 2 
Novels, fairy tales 2 
n., receipts to make whores a 130: 2 
Novelty ............ 
anything for ἢ... .1702: § 
capture your minds with n. 1702: 4 
n. always appears hand- 
some . 1702: 3 
n. of all things best loved 1702: 3 


n. of noon out of date by 
night 
n. sets people a 
this n. οὐ eart 
Novercam: apud ἡ. uerere aa 
Novum: nihil sub sole a. . 0: 


do itn ©. ..... - de 10 
eternal n. does always Jast 1702: 7 
everlasting n, 3702: 7 
if it be n., "tis not to come §12: 3 


gaping .. 


w 
w 
ot 
= 

C6 we S32 oe by 


if not n., when ..... 1702: 9 
n. is an atom .t7oa: 8 
n. is constant syllable .1702:10 
n. is the accepted time ..203:: 

n. is the only time . 2335: 9 
mn. or never sisi ga. 1702: 

seize the fleeting n. 1702: 7 
then was then and ἢ. isn. 1702:10 
when, if not n. ....... 3378: 6 
Nox pudore vacat 1686: a 
Noxa item noxam parit ....453: 7 
Noxiae poena par esto ..... 1916:53 


Novau: qui veut manger Ὁ. 2623: ς 


Nubent: neque n., neque 
ducent uxores ... .3§33: 3 
Nubere melius quam uri ..1638: 3 
Nubibus: inn. . ...... 370: 3 
Nubilia: post maxima n. 2244: 7 

Nuce: qui ἃ π. nuculeum 
volt... ey 2623: § 
Nude asancedie .. 1653: 7 

ΝΌΘΗΥ nothing so chaste 
mer 24: 7 
Nudus egressus de utero ...865a: 3 
nm. eram, sic sum... ..... 8653: 2 
m.eram vivus . τ. ..... 148:10 
n., et non erubescebant ..16§1:10 


Nugae: haec sunt non n. 2374: 1 


πῃ. seria decent in mala .. 2373:11 
Nugas: turpe est difficiles 

bere nn. —s..... 237314 
Nugis addere WS ..0 0. 837353 
Nuisance: public ἢ. ........92: 
Nulli nocendum ..........1248! 
Number eoweresreees ee eee ene 
I've got your nm... ..... 1703: 3 


in ἢ. as aand and dust ,.17γ02:Ὄ:} 
look out for n. one . 8718: 1 
lose the n. of the mess 1702:12 


OAK 


Number, continued 

n. is their defence ...... 2038:11 
n. the dust of Africa ..1708:11 
of small n., but valor quick 1703: 3 


Numberless as the sand 1702333 
Numbers: add to golden ἢ. 

Rolden n. ....... 1703: 4 
by magic ἢ, and persuasive 

sotnd . ....... 1703: 4 

lisped in n., for ἢ 

CAMC: ον οι ελ ὼς 1703: 4 
luck in odd n. .... ..... 494: 2 
n. purely warm and awectly 

Strong .. .1e 1708: 4 
round n. always false ... 802: 
there is safety in n. 2032:31 
these n. will I tear 1703: 4 
Numerous: too n. to men- 

tion pe Feats 3703: 2 
Numerus: defendit ἢ. .Δ022:1|: 


Nun of Sion, friar of Shean 1432: 1 


Nune dimittis ......0..... 2164: 8 
Ns δίδῃ ...... τς νέειν 1702: 7 
Nuncius bonus ἄς terra ως 1682::ηι| 
Nunky pays for a ιγ61:10 
Nuova: nulla n., Kesai ἢ. 1082.52 
Νυγδθ 6c le AWE ek 1703 
n. spoils good housewife 1703: 3 
n. valued till child done 

sucking .. 1703: 7 
n.’s lezends for truth 

received 1703: 6 
n.’s pangs ‘second ἴο 

mother's . 1703: 9 
n.’s tongue privileged to 

talk 1703: 8 


one year n., Seven years 
worse 170310 


to kiss child for love of n. 1314:10 
Nursed in cotton ι708:1| 
n. upon self-same hill 397: 8 
Nurses put bit in child's 

mouth 1703: 5 
Nurture passes nature. 239° 8 


Nut ............ ve νον. 1703 
crack me that πὸ. . 1γ04: 4 
ard n. to crack 1704: t 
I do not know n. from meg tya8:185 
lost with apple. won with n. 86: Ἀ 
neither can you crack an. 3275: : 
sweeteat n. has sourest rind 2260: 7 
to get kernel, crack n. 1704: 6 
our n. is ready cracked 1704: 2 

Nutrimentum spiritus 1390:14 

Nuts: bridegroom, scatter ἢ. 1703212 


but lately past their ἢ. 1703112 
deafm... aa 1704: 7 
give n. to the slaves ..... 1701:12 
hard n. to crack ...... 7γ04: ! 
it wasn, to him ...... 1701:1} 
many n., many pits w7OgttO 


mellow ἢ. have hardest rind 82: 2 
take ἢ. from fire with dog's 
foot .. 290: ἐ 


to be ἢ. on somebody 1704: ἃ 
to throw away your ἢ. 1791:12 
Nutshell: in an. 17γ04:11-12 
Nuttier than a fruit cake 1704: 


Nux, asinus, mulier legati acg8: « 
Nye: I looked up at N. 106513 
N ylus nreecets poisoned 

1683: ς 


serpen 
Nympha Sadie Deum vidit 2462: 4 


Nymphs: joined with N., 
race® ow... eee 1o 807921 
ο 
O: an O without a ὑόν ree ἃ 
Giotto’s carelesa O ggit0 
little O, the earth ...... O73 


stn Seas i yo: 1 

Oates: muddied o. at the goals 933: 2 

ak oenvpeo4evsteeoascee 1708 
beware of o., it 

stroke ........ 

εἰρος as an 0. 
ish o. ᾿ commands the 
ood tena  BTOQS 4 


ΣΝ ΣῸ 


draws 


OAKS 


Oak, continued 
every o. must be an acorn 1035:15 
from o. tree or from rock 1513: 7 
heart of o. are our ships . hots 
hearts of oO. ......... 0505 1105: 
hew down o. with rushes 1229: 6 
honor ο, beneath which one 
dwells .... .......... 2370: 4 
many strokes hew down o. 1705: § 
no man at first stroke fells 


ὍΣ, (oan He. kk wet 2622: 9 
o. comes of little spur 1035:15 
o., monarch of the w 1708: 4 
one stroke fells not an o. 1705: 2 
stout o. needs many a 

stroke . 6... we. ee 1705: § 
to sport one’s o. ........ 1706: 2 
ἐν shaking another o. ....1780:11 

en o. falls, every man 


woud-cutter . . 7§0: 7 
Oaks fall when reeds Stand 1705: 4 
many strokes fell great 0. 1705: § 
tall o. from little acorns 
τον... ...«{«τὐνον .1038:2 
ΟΡ ως hee eet 1706 : 
have an o. in every boat has ς 
he that never took o. .. .2285: 9 
let him hold o. who has 
learned ,.2368: 7 
not know how to hold o. ..1220:16 
to put in ano. .......... 1706: 
Oars: rest on our o. 
take to the o. 
Oath . 1706 
cither a round o. or curse 2256: 
good mouth-filling o. 
he swore a great o. 
keep o., reach any goal 
luse o. to win paradise . 
lover's 0. involves no per- 


" 

Ὧ 

Θ 

AD 
δδὼω 


oo ®@ eo ae ewes 


we 

δ) 

A 

a 
οο δ ἃ 


jury 1488: 3 
o. made with salt and board 2030: 3 
o. of the tongue —....... 1707: 3 
o., plaster for a debt 319707: 2 
o. that will run round ..2256: 4 
round o., downright 0. ... 2266: 4 
sin to keep a sinful o. ..1707: 8 
stinging rhetoric of o. ..2287: 3 
take bible o. on it 2.0.2... 1706: 7 
take no o. 1707: 4 
take o. with no reservations 3707: 
terrible o. 2267: 3 
to swear a great o. εν 3706: 4 
trust not o. of woman 2879: 
unlawful o. better broken 1707: 8 
Oaths: between lions and 
mén no o. 1707: 1 
false o. which winds dis- 
perse 1707: 8 
his ὁ. are oracles |... 2613: 
liar prodigal with ὁ. 1706: 3 
never ο. enter not ears 
day es .. 2485: 8 
man of many o. . .Ὧδλες: 7 
men are deceived with ὁ. S32: ς 
men change o., as clothes 2257: 9 
o. and lies brothers 1706: 8 
o. are but words 1707: 2 
o. are children of fashion 2257: 9 
0. are crutches for lies ..1707: 2 
o. are fossila of piety .. 1707: 2 
Oo. are not surety 3 ....... r707: 6 
oO. are straws 1907: 2 
well-chosen o. ornaments "718 
woman's 0. are wafers 2679: 
write o. on ashes . 1707: § 
Oatmeal: all the world is o. 1492: 1 


o., food of Edinburgh re- 
viewers 


GSS walter μας Sree ἃ ᾿ of? 
Οδὲδ σνεννννενννν νι FOF 
happy who sows wild o. he- 


times 839: 1 
0., in Scotland support peo- 
ῥὶς ate ee 1707! 9 
to feel one's o. ἐν νιν ιν, E90 ΕΣ 
to sow wild o. ..... 1.2. 1708: 2 
Obedience eer era ἢ 
neither command nor o. ..382: 1 
o. alone gives command .. 4182: 


o. fe courtery due to kings 1700: 


Obedience, continued 
o. is mother of success 
o. is the key to every door 1708: 
o. seen in little things 
o. ta gentle commands .. 
servile merit of o. 
woe to him that claims o. 

Obedient: Iam your most 0. 1709: 
sir, I am your most o. 
we lie here o. to their laws 1709: 


ΜΝ 
NX 
o 
ι΄ COON COA Δ. 


Obéir: ne sait o., ne sait 
commander bes def 382: 3 

Obey: better in quiet to 0. 381:14 

born to o. 1709: 7 


learn to ο. before command 382: 3 
o. God rather than men ..1708: 3 
they that are bound must o. 1708:10 
those who know least o. 

best .1708: 7 
though a god, I have learnt 

1600 5. 5 he oe ehh . .3709: 1 
to o. as great as to govern 1708:11 


true man must learn to 0. 1708:11 
Obeys: he that o. becomes 
obeyed 1708: 9 
Obidias, David, Josias, all 
were pious 1790: & 
Oblations: vain o. . 828: & 
Obligations: small o. pleas- 
ant wd as oo ye ET eS 
Obliging: so o. he ne'er 
liged 440:13 
Oblivia: longa o. 867 :19 
ome ae are remedium 
2666:14 
Oblivion ΤΠ 1709 
blind ο. swallowed cities 1709:10 
buried in poke of o. .1709:10 
dust οὐ οἷο... ο....... 1709 :10 
formless ruin of ο. ..... 1709210 
gulf of dark o. ..1709:10 
noble task to rescue from o. 1145: 4 
pass into garret of o. 1709 :10 
sweet physic of o.  .. .1709:12 
Obscure: be ο. and inno- 
cent 1710:12 
o. shall be world’s model 1710: ς 
striving to be brief, I be- 
come ο. 1710: 4 
Obscurity ...... Ε .... 1709 
find safety ino. 19730: 8 


nuaes talents wrapped. in 


1710 
ο. fi the realm of error 1710 
o. keeps men in peace 1710 


ο. of learned language 

wrapping truth in o. 

Obseurum per obscurius 

Obsequium amicos, veritas 
odium . 


Observation: 


om 
ω 
a 
a 
mwah wn ba O 


bearings of 
this o. . wits 1 
kingdom of God comes not 
with ὁ. 
0. is old man’s memory . 
o., nat old age brings wis- 
dom 4 
purchased by penny of o. 4 
Observations which our- 
selves we make .. 6738: § 
Observed of all observers 1711: 3 
Obatacle: greater ο.. strong- 


erdesire ..... . s8Qgirt 
Obstinacy ........ ......171 
ο. in bad cause . . ..... 1711: 6 
o. proof of ἜΡΘΗ EFT 
Obstmate: foal better than 
w711: 8 
ever good hi is not ο. 1712: 4 
oO, as pig, mule PAR at? | 
o. man held by opinions γι: 6 


o. oxen waste strength 1712: 1 
Obvious is to be inartistic 1 3 
Occasio: post cst o. calva 2 
Occasion: let no o. slip 2 
ο. being bald behind : 2 
wise take o. by the hand ty2a: 8 
when o. calls fatal to oeey 1724: 8 
Occasions in all things .... 304: 6 
wind of o. ° 


OFFICE 2847 
Occidi3 saepe rogando 100: 4 
Occiput: bald o. 2324: 2 
Occupat in otio ......... 264: 9 
Occupation: absence of o. is 
not rest he asad een So 1712: 8 
Othello’s o. is gone 4712: 7 
Occupations: let thine o. be 
ew 1712 
Ocean: many-twinkling 0. 2047 


on hife’s vast o. we sail 1749: 


speak of o. to well-frog .2185:1 
Ocior ventis, jaculo, etc. 2261 
Ocnus: twisting O. rope  . 2007 
Octopus: to rouse an vo. ..2376: 
Oculi: fallunt nos o. ..... 737 

non o. tacuere tui ..... 734: 


o. hominum insatiabiles . . 734: 
o. plus videt quam oculus 720: 
Oculis: fulminat illa o. 734: 
o. credendum potius auribus 737: 
Oculist: sore-eyed as 0. .. 598: 
Oculos: in occipitio habet o. 734: 
Oculum pro oculo 1906: 
Oculus: non caligavit o. eius 864: 
non saturatur o. visu 737: 
Oo. animi index .. 734: 


““ὐνν) OO wWANTIO Ὁ Ὸ BONO QW AAD 


o. caeco, pes claudo — 733: 
oO. non vidit, nec auris 973: 
οἱ . scandalizat te, erue 

um : 730: c 
er eon shortly 2:1 
Odd Fellow: dw indled to O.F. yee σ 
OddS a vate esas 712 
by allo: .445 «24.8 1712: ἃ 
it makes Ὁ Ὁ... -..... 1712: 9 
make the ο. all even ΟἸ7121:11 
ο. for high and low’s alike 7γος: 3 
there are o. in al] things = 1712:10 
two to one is Ο. Tis i12 
what’s theo. |. 1712° 9 
Oderint dum metuant 1089: 3 
Odi memorem compotorem 632: 1 


Odia: accerima proximorum 
oO. ον 1024::1ς 
Odio acquista cosi mediante 1088: 7 
perfecto o. oderam illos 1c P& 210 
QOdisse: te ο. aeque anguis 1088-10 
Odium ira inveterata rcS\ sry 
o. theologicum gages 
Odor of the humble cod . &iGsre 
Odor optimus nullius 21:24: 5 
Odors crushed sweeter still 18:16 
Odysseus aimed at Antinous 2116 6 
Oedipus, who solved mddle 198: 3 


Of agin, on agin Διο" 4 
OMONCE: ......«οὐννν ies 1712 
dire o. from amorous 
causes springs 1τι3: Δ 
ne penalty for drunken 
G38: 4 
let many causes of ο. pass 1713: αὶ 
my o. is rank ως 2144: ἃ 
no o., I hope . 171: 7 
ο. taken where o. meant 1713: 4 
pardon one o., encourage 
many... ον U28Q: 6 
repeated o. permitted ....aqig:io 
rock of ο. 171Σ τ 


spare person, denounce 0. 1713: 1 
where o. is let axe tall i ἢ 


wise man avoideth o. τς 
Offences given and taken 2 1713: ὃ 
o. outweigh merits . ΤΟΔΟ ΙΣΤ 
overlook o., impair laws ιὩλδτιι 
Offended but by self rrr 2its 
Offender: love o., asters of. 

fence 171g: ἃ 
oO. never pardons . Wigitd 
Offenders: multitude of o. 

their protection 1712118 


Offer: fair ο. no cause of 
feud 17ιῖ110 


ver refuse ἃ 1γ71211. 
Heh much eek denial 1713303 
Offering: no o. Beller: 18Ὰ} 
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Office .........e cee rene 1713 
buy the o., sell the act .. 269112 
dog's obeyed in Oo ...... L7tgiul 
μὴ ο. has its Ὀυτάεη....17158113 
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Office, continued 
every time I bestow an o. 1714: 9 


good o. must thrive .1714:13 
if energetic, hold ο. ...... wig: 2 
insolence of o. 17214:1|: 
never ask, never refuse o. wre: 6 
of my o. he shall have cast 1γῖς: Ἢ 
ο. changes manners ...... 1522: 4 
o. shows the man. ..... 71}1:14 
out of ο., out of danger = .3714:10 
public o. is a public trust 1714: 3 
scrambling tor o. 1714: 4 
me that ef o. must sell 1714: 8 
o guod, ill, o. . 1714112 
Office. seeking a disease ...1714: 4 
Officers: French o. will al- 
ways lead ...... ars7: 3 
Offices. given, not discre- 
tion. 1714: § 
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Eis Iie <a ee . lg: 4 
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Oignons d’Egypte . ...... 674: 1 
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manufacture o. of fool 30: 2 
measure o., besmear fin- 
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midnight o. 17137 5 
no o. in lamp, wick wasted 2284: 9 
o. and fire, too strong 1715: 8 
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o. exhausted, lamp gues out 1716: 3 
ο., iron, salt, royal ι:7)ις: 6 
o. of angels - 241: 8 
o. of gladness, charity 171ις: 8 
o. of joy for mourning .. 393: 6 
ο. on top the best 172: 
palm o. 241: 
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ἴο δβοϊδιυρ..  ..... 1716: 4 
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waste both toil and ο. 1788: 3 
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without o., no light... 1716: 3 
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o. mére de luxure 1216: 
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ask not how o. she is. 2564510 
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grow o. ἃ wit ἐν Φό: 4 
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. things not therefore true 1681: 
will lead the ὦ. 
with young never agree 1542: 
young o. man 41: 
but know new 1681: 
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to o. every day a new evil . 
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do not be bird of ill-o. ι)γ,475:1 
old man good ὁ. 32: 
Omens: I have had some o. 1716: Q 
there is something in vo. 17136: 6 
under evil o. 1717: 2 
Omina sunt aliquid ...... 1726: 6 
Omission: sinofo. ..... 2118: 9 
Omnem operam perdis 1334: 6 
(Omnia: nec o., Nee semper 1: 6 
hen possunt o. simul τοῖο: ς 
ὁ. desuper wc 1908: 9 
ο. hert possent ss w..g ss. ba: ἶ 
ο. Mea mecum sunt ..... 15 ja: 
ο. non paritur rerum ...8: 6 
ο. servantur incerta $$5: 2 
o. venaha Romae 2004; ὲ 
omnibus ὦ. factus sum 14: 
Ommbuses in which our an- 
cestors ride 1134: ὁ 

On: this is on me. .. 635: 2 
Onagri steterunt in del aie 104: 8 
Once: eat of every apple o. 1717: 6 
o aboard the lugger . 1717: 7 
Oo at a wedding : 1717: 9 
ο. for all ws eee 1717:10 
ο. is enough . ......... 1717: § 
oO. is never eeeee 4120: 
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allo. too years hence . 69: a 
by o. consider all ι717:12 
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hard for o. to withstand 

many . . ...., 2403: 1 

it’s all o. to me. ι220: 9 
lock out for number o. .1718: 1 
make o. out many ... 1717:11 
o. and none is all o. ᾿ 1717:14 
ο. by ο.. that was his plan 1014: 5 
ο. in heart, o. in name . 4717513 
o, is as good as none 717:14 
ο. 16 none, two is same 1717:14 
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oO. no number is |... 

o., of God's side, majority 
ο. ‘thing at a time } 
o., two, three, four 

o. with army gallant man 
take care of number o. 
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Moon 
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sweeter is o. from beauty . 
weepy o., tearful o.-peels 
Onion-eyed: I am o. 
Onions: he kuows his o. 
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ο. deserti maris 

o. sexni impone asello .. 

tollenti o. auxttiare 

Upssautcane o. suum porta- 
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Open: as o. as a goose eye 


evervthing o. and above bourd 3: 


Open-handled to destitute 

Opera: nusquam ὦ. sine 
emolumento 

ως Hlorum sequuntur 1105 

0. pro pecunia 


Operam et oleum perdidiase 

Operary: non o., nec man- 
ducet 

Operarius: digna est o. mer- 
cede sua ; 

Operusa parvus carmina 
ἄπο ἢ 


Operoee nihil agentes 

Open: aude contemnere o. 
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stultittam patiuntur υ. 
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Opinio veritate major 

Opinion .............. : 

be not light to folluw every 
oO. 

change of o. not incen- 
stancy 

deep shimber of decided o. 

difference of o. 

difference of o. makes 
horse race 

efface ὦ. I am barmed 

error of o. tolerated 

every o. reacts 

everyone full of his own o. 

fear world’s uv. more than 


foolish never change o. 

general o. usually correct 
nod ὁ. better than money 
is own o. was his law 
horseback ὦ, 

illogical o. hangs itself 
imponsible to resist pumic 


hayatiy to petrified o. 

matter of o. 

man who never alters Ὁ. 

men will die for δὴ o. 

never use an o. twice 

nobody can resist bt parle ο. 

of the same o. 

often from 
springs 
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Opinion, continucd 
» foundation of happiness 1720: 9 
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v. governs the world .1720:18 
0. is but a fool 1. 42.3720: 9 
ο. is queen of the world . .1720:18 
o. is world’s master always 1720:18 
o., knowledge in making .1720: 9 
o. of one man not as good as 

of thousand .. ...., 1719: 2 
o. only governs fools 1721: § 
o. says hot and cold . 1719: 5 
o. upholds the common. 

wealth 


; 172 9 
o., which on crutches walks fag: 13 
our own Oo. never wrong 1719: 5 
plague of o. 


.. 720310 
pe paler Oo. greatest lie 1720:14 
public o. 1720:13-172a1: § 


that’s but one 0. ....  .1719:12 
Opinione quam re laboramus 2378: 2 
Opinions: crouked quirks of 

diverse o. 


gee ete 1728: 9 
don’t recite others’ o. 1719: 8 
first learn, then form o. ..1718:10 
golden o. 2. νων... 1720: & 
halt between two o. 1719213 
happy to be of general ο. 1720:15 
his o. pliant as his bows 1720: 3 
men never so good as οἹ 1720: 


nund revolts against o. . .1719: 
new o. alw: ays suspected 1720: 1% 
o. of more value than argu- 
ments 
public buys its o. 
s> many men, 
0. ee © Ft oe 
tormented by o. 
winnowed o. 1718:10 
Oportet, il n'y ad que pati 683:11 
Opportunitas non potuit op- 


portunius 1724: 7 
Opportunities are seldom 

labeled .  Ἐ724111 
ο. should never be lost 1722: 2 
wise makes more o. than 

he finds 1722: 3 


year’s ὦ. depend on spring 1722: § 
Opportunity 1722 


hetter iso. than counsels 1729:12 
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brief is ο. for gain ..924: 4 

don't let o. slip 1)14: 2 

he who neglects o. must not 
complain 1724: 9 


keep from o.. keep from sin 1922:10 


know your o 1724: 6 
man’s extremity, God's ο. 968: 5 
No great man complains of 
want nf oa 1722: 8 
observe the o. 1722: 7 
oO. ficcts awiftly hy 1724: 6 
0. influences even honest 
man Nas: “a Sul 735: 7 
oO isa god ....... 1714: 4 
a. is batd behind ........ 1722: a 
Ο. is easily Ὁ. ..... 1742: Δ 
o. is hard to recover 1722: 2 
0. ta the beat captain 1724512 
ο. is the best moment | 1722513 
oO. is the cream of time 1722:13 
o. is the only weapon ..1714:12 
0. ian the thief of virtue ..1725: 7 
ο. is whoredom's bawd . 1723: 1 
o. makes the thief ‘1728: 1-8 
o. never knocks twice ... 1722: 2 
o., thy ΠΗ " ἢ Shel πος spay lg ES & 
shun ὦ. a8 1922: 3 
thou stron εὐ ρούμι O. ..t722: 3 
what an advantage is 0. .1724: $ 
Opposites: by o., ὁ. cured . 5 57:11 
Opposition : lis Majesty's 
. .1748: 1 
Oppreasion: allow o. share 
the crime .. 178ς:τ| 
make no peace with ὁ. ....1785: 9 
ο. hides in every heart .. 178: το 
o. makes a wise man mad 172 
ΘΡΡΓΟΜΟΓ: right to be own 
nee © Li hte, ti in ὦ §§0: 7 
Cotata ut evenant, operam 
adito ..... δ τα αν γα τ ον δόιο: 7 


Optima: debebis optare ο. 1166: 8 
ο. citissime pereunt ...... gOI: § 
Optimism ....... .......1726 
o. believes matrimony 
cheaper . εν .8726:10 
declares all is well .1726:10 


Optimist has never had ex- 

perience .......... 1726:10 
o. hopes all women are bad 1726: 6 
Oo. person trying to be brave 1726:10 
o. proclaims best of all how 


sible worlds .1726: 6 
Optimists: many o. don’ 
own hundred dollars . 17263 § 


Optimos esse nos dum infirmi 569: 2 
Opum furiosa cupido ...... 2470: 7 
elie divisum sic breve fiet 
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1060:11 
exhibit “homo ad Oo. suum 2621: 1 


hoc o., hic labor est 

materiam superabat o. 
hummi o. atque o. fit ...2489:10 
propositum perfice o. 


Or donne charme aux plus 
laids . 989: 
1727: 


Oracle: he speaks like o. 

I am Sir Q. 2 

Oracles are dumb 

o. judged after event 

Orange: civil as an o. 

half an o. is as sweet asa 
whole one 

he was a sucked o. 

o. hard squeezed yields 
bitter juice 
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equeeze o., throw away 

rind .. 1727: 7 
where o. blooms, man fue 

of man .. 887: 4 
Oranges golden, doctors’ 

aces pale ; 


Orate sine intermissione 

Oratio: animo aegrotanti 
medicus est o. 

melle dulcior fluit o. 

mellitum venenum blanda o. 829: 10 

o. brevis penetrat caclum 1867 

o. cibus cst animi 2188 : 3 
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ο. cultus animiest ...... 2235: 8 

qualis vir, taliso. ........ 2183: 2 

veritatis simplex o. ...... 2193: 3 
Oretor 222630055 s048% οἷ 172) 


an almost chilling 0. .. .1727:10 


charm usp, o., 1728: 1 
clear- voiced o. of Pylos | ore 12 
fear not Sl play the 0. 1728: 6 


good o. that convinces him- 

self .1727: 8 
I am no o., as Brutus is 1728: 6 
never o. if anything to say 1727:12 


o. with flood of words 1727:12 
virtue of ο. is to speak 

truth .. 1728: 3 
where judgment has wit, 

best o. .. 3728: 
Orator fit. poeta nascitur . 1820: 3 
Orators: allo. dumb when 

beauty pleadeth .138: 2 


good o. when out will spit 1728: 5 
τονε: knavery, make oO .t7a7: 
. creep into men’s bosoms 1727:12 
o. driven by weakness to 
noise 
ο. speak voluptuously 
what o. lack in depth make 
upiniength ......... 1728: 2 
Deslory: Chadhand style of 


.1γ27:1| 
.172 


.. .1γ48: 9 
sblec of o. persuasion .1728:20 
o., power of heating down 

arguments . . . . 8728210 
Orb of moving circumstance 357: 1 
Orbis vertitur tanquam mola #632: 1 
Orchard: casy to re 0. none 

keeps www we ee ens 292: ἃ 
where ‘there's οι . ding apole ie : 
Orci galea δε: 
Orcum: apud Ὁ. te videbo rraé:t2 
Orcus metit τιλὰ Τὰ cum 


parvis 0... cee ee eee .412: 7 
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Order .. eecnes 1729 
after the ‘old. δ, νον εν 1729: ὦ 
apple-pie 0. .  ....... 1729: 2 
chief aid to memory is 0. 1729: § 
decently and in o. 536: ς 

o. foundation of 41] 1729: 1 

old o. changeth .316: 2 
0. governs the world 1729: 6 
Ο. 18 ἃ lovely thing ..1729: ἃ 
o. is heaven’s first law 1729: 7 
0. is light, peace, liberty 1729: 1 
ο. reigns in Warsaw . ..1729: 4 
request is better than o. 100: § 

Ore: de ο. tuo te judico .1280: 4 
ex ipso o. henedictio 196: 2 
exo. infantium ... ..... 1636: 7 
o. rotundo 2235: τ 

Oreille est chemin du ceeur 654: 6 

Organa: in salcibus o. sus- 

pendimus . 2:12: 3 

Orgueil toujours nuisant 1878: & 

Origin: retain traces of 0. 1135: 7 

Original: guide, ο., and end 973: ἃ 
no rose has been o. 17 29:10 

Originality ............. 1729 


all good things fruits of 0. 1729:12 


o. is being one’s self 1γ729:11 
ο. supreme evidence of 

genius 1529:14 
you would think there was 

a tariff on ὁ. 1729:13 
Originate: hard to o. .1729:13 
Orimur, morimur . 823255 
en: loose bands of O. 2207: 6 

driving over asphodel 2080: 6 
Sooo nymph, in thy o. 1808: 9 
Oriando’s helmet 1060: 3 
Ornament: lack of 0. is 0. = 135:10 
o. of meek and quiet spirit 1730: ) 


beautiful in its 


place ks 
world still deceived by o. 


true o. 
1730: 2 
1730: 3 
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Ornaments: borrowed 0. 

never fit well 625: 
Ornavit: nullum quod tetigit 

non o. 2654: 2 
Oro é che oro vale . 987: 8 
Orpheus with his lute IWGzo0: 4 
()rta: omnium o. occidunt 78s: 4 
Orthodoxy is my doxy 1949512 
Orts: evening 0. gond fod- 

der . 236: 9 
make not o. of good hay 1092: 1 
Os: ex abundantia cordis os 

loquitur ete 2193: 6 
inter os atque offam 2139: ς 
os cx ossihus mets 214: 3 
os inest oration 2i4: 1 
os lubricum operatur ruinas 829: ἃ 
os stulti contritio ejus Rg4qit2 
Oscitante uno deinde oscitat 

NIGER Awe 1230: 5 
Oscula: fraudulenta ο. Qi2: ς 
Osculum pacis ... .....{.Ὄἰ TBUIIVA 
Oser, vouloir, se taire ..... 486: 1 
Ossa on Pelion  ...... 1730: ς 
Ossa: molliter o. cubent . κ2Ππ:4 


Osse redicatum raro de carne 238: 7 
Osten: der Drang nach QO. 6<9: ! 
Ostium: cgo sum o. zoyl: ¢ 
Ostracism not a penalty . 721: ὃ 
Ostrich 17 

like an o. that buries its 


oop mem Btseaeneaenaeve 


head ._ 1730: 7 
o. will eat iron | Izzo: ὃ 
what o. does at circus 17Δ01 - 


Ostriches: stomachs like o. s75: ¢* 


Otia: Deus nobis haec ὁ. 

fecit : ως 1964: ἃ 
in parvis o. rebus amat = 658: 9 
magna o. caeli .. ws... 1118: 7 


occupata ino. .121:7: 9 


ο. qui sequitur, egestas . 688: 2 
Otiosus: minus o. quam o. 1383: ὃ 
τιθεῖς cum dignitate a. = 1333: 


set perdidit urbes 1233:10 


4 pies ragium castitatis T2at4qi 3 
Ought: do what you o. $403 3 
Ounce of wit, pound of 

clergy ......««τὐν νιν κως g84: 3 
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Ours: what is not o. charms 1893:10 
Out-argue: we will o. them οἵ! 5 
Out-matched, retreat .. TQ1O0215 
Out-ride better than out-wit 36: 1 
Out-shoot in own bow 227: § 
Outcasts from our country 721:10 
Outside of horse good ..... 1988:12 
rather be o. louking in 1534: 7 
Outvenoms worms of Nile 23:29: 8 
Outward gilded. all lead 
within 1208: ς 
Ova d'un ora, pane d'un di “eae 1 
Oven 
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anger overheateth the o. 70: 9 
heat o. twice for custard .1731: 2 
ο. he i burneth more 

Sto: 2 
sooty o. mucks chimney. wai: 3 
stopping an o. with butter 1731: 1 
to ga against an o. .178ῶει: 1 
to make mouth of ὁ. 222081 
to seek some one in the ο. 1731: 4 


when o. comes to the dough «731: 3 
Ovens: old o. sconest hot 6: ἃ 
Over, and can’t be helped 2480: a 


ο. there 2445225 
Over-act prodigiously 13: 3 
Over-cautious often losers 305213 


Over-daring great vice 486: 3 
Overcoat: drink good as 0. 632: 8 
o. only argument with cast 


wind : 2516: ς 
with east w. put on o. Qtit3 
wooden o. no pockets 1985: 5 


Overdoing 1s not to purpose 637: 7 


you never do without o. $37: 7 
Overload: ass endures load, 

not o. ΤΟΙ: τὸ 

Overtakes, who tires not 1779.5 


Overthrow heaped blessed. 
Ness 1435: 4 


Ovinm nulla utiltas 201: 2 
Ove: ab wo. usque ad mala ts4: 5 
Owe: To. you one $29: 6 
if yor o. a man, see him 

often 411:14 
o. ἃ dog, call him str 829: 3 
0. no man anything 51:1} 
pay what vou o. $29: 4 
Owed: much o. by many to 

40 few 2445 °32 
Owes: blessed he that o. 

nothing 6 29:13 
he who o. all in wrong 631: 9 
Owevshe: who is O. in mar. 

ket 17OQINE 
Owing: 


in ο., a great king κοι 
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as full as a boiled o. 642: 6 
give a gruat for ano. ....1732!10 
xtavest bird is an o. 1732: 7 
hid him as an o. 1732: 2 
Ike an o. in an ivy bush 1732: 9 


men the solemn o. despixe 2534: 3 
niehtly sings the staring o. 1732:81 


o. fites 1732: § 
o. has one note fed tee 
o. is king of the might | 1732: 4 
ο. 18 ποῖ accounted wiser . 1732: 7 
o., prophet of woe 1732: 3 
o. shrieked at mv birth 1732: 3 
0. sings to the nightingale ¢220:16 
o. thinks own birds fairest 1732: 6 
o. was a haker’s danghter 171211} 
n.. wise Minerva’s fowl = 1712.12 
Pallo«. trke away thine ὦ. &co: 7 
to bring ano. to Athens 745: 6 
too close to wood to be 

afraid of ὦ. {722:1} 
when o. sings nightingale 

holds peace 1732: 1 
white ὦ. in belfry sits C7 yates 
Owls: bring o. to Athens 1731: 5 
let o. vie with swans 226%: 4 
live like o. in the dark 1732: 3 


with fashionable o. to bed 143:10 
Own: always o. ia o. 1836: 3 
do with o. what we list 1814: 4 
I am only thing I can call 

my ο. 1834: § 


Own, continued 
ill-favored thing, but my o. “Πρ 3 


nothing is cae ow our 0. ἐς 
to every man his as : 3 
we niean to hold Bue Ὁ. 690:35 
ΟΧ oes ered aaews τος 
Adam’s off ox ..1734: 6 
as ox guoeth to slaughter . 1734: 9 
black ox treads upon foot 1733:11 
broad ox guided by little 
goad [ 1037: 4 
carry ox Who has carried 
calf 2410: 7 
fling at goad not yood ox 1734: 4 
from old ox young learns 43: 7 
hand that feeds ox grasps 
knife 1733: 4 
if can’t drive ox, drive ass 236: 1 
labor with one ox 209: 8 
lazy ox little better for 
goad 1733: 8 
long ox and short horse | 1733: 9 
luweth ox over his fodder 8.1: 6 
not muzzle ox when he 
treads out corn 1734: ς 
old ox makes straivht fur- 
row 1733/14 
old ox will find shelter 3733: 9 
ox bound by horn, man by 
word 2612: 9 
ox desires trappings of 
hurse ; 1835: 3 
ox has spoken . 1734110 
vox knoweth his owner 1730: 1 


ox never woe oll tu harrow 
BN 1733: 7 

ox on his tonsue 242: ς 

ox that’s loose licke self 1733: 3 

ox when weariest treads 
surest 

seldom dicth ox that weep- 
eth for the cock 

she made an ox of him |. 

strange ox looks to door 

swallow ox, choked with 
tail 


1734: 3 


1733:12 
1733: 3 
1733: 6 


1733:133 
take heed of an ox before tottsis 
to make an ox of one 17323: 
te put packsadille upon ox 1733: 
using an ox t hunt a hare 16st: 
weary oX fastens foot firm. 
er 1734: 
weary ot goes slowly L733: 
when ox falls, sharpeo 
knives 

where shill ox go but he 
must labor 

you are louwdling me with 
an οἵ 

young ox learns to plow 

from elder 1733: 

Ox-drivers: many are the o. 81: 

Ox-eyed Clymene Q84:14 

(x knife: why use o. to kill 


750: 
1784: 


.2130: 


e ~ we wh NW . 


ω tot 


fow 1ς41: 7 
Oxen: “feed like o. at stall 965: 3 
in time, ὦ. come to plough 2327: 8 
old ο. have stiff horns 1733:10 
o, know not their atrength 776: 7 
tnequal o. not well to- 


gether 
who drives fat o., should 


1734: 8 


76:1 
Oxford, ἈΛΗ͂ΝΕ of lost causes 1735: 1 


1). is half way to Rome (735: 2 
. knives. and London 
wites 1736: 4 
when ©. draws knife, Eng- 
land at strife : 2, : 3 
Oyster ............. oe 
gape like o. for tide 1735: 8 
vraveat fish ie ano. ...1736:01 
he opens o. with dagger ..1736: ς 
I have o. in poke . 1736: 4 
let not ὁ. grieve 1736: 7 


no nae like than apple to 

173 
not eee ὁ. contains pearl 173 
ois a gentle thing oa: ; 
o. is for the judge .1171:}3 


EAN 


eee amare 


Oyster, continued 


o. may be crossed in love 1736: 4 
©. not oe in month with- 


out Saice Wael a s.d Seed 1735: § 
sick ο. bathe pearl ....1736: 3 
to open as you would an o. 1736: 
undone like an o. 3735: ὲ 


valiant man that first ate c 0. 1735 :10 


world is my o. 1736: § 
Oysterized- "I've been 0. 721: 
ysters ure a gentle kin 1738: 7 
vo, are ungodly meat 1736: 6 
how are you after your o. 1736: 1 
only o. of all hsh good raw 1735:10 
Ρ 
P’s and Q's : 1736: 
Pabulum: Acheruntis Ρ Nee : 
p. studi atque doctrinae 1376:1 
Pace: at snail's p. 25 51 44: 6 
p. that kills 0 2 Jl... 1730: 9 
tu go the p. sw... a... 1737: 1 
Pace: in p. leones ........ 2452: 7 
p. in fronte  . ...... 2038: 7 
Pachyderm: νοῦν were a Ὁ. 2233:10 
Pacientes vincunt 643: 7 
Pack: never open p. and sell 
nothing 2070: 3 
Packsaddles put upon ox .1733: ς 
Packthread: one end p. 3938 :16 
yard-wide p. ww... 706: 4 
Pactum non p. est ...... 121114 
p. salis sempiternum 2030: 3 
Pad in the straw 2ἀδς: 6 
why don’t you ἢ. ..... 88:35 
Paddle your own canoe 923S:14 


Padlock: bad p. invites pick- 
lock . 1724: 4 


clap p. on her mind 2:78: ὁ 
Paenulam alicui scindere τσιδι:12 
Paetus, non dolet 2239: 6 
Page: make p. of own age 1747: 2 
Payeant of history 1146: 9 
wondrous p. of a world ri4s: 9 
Pagliaccio: σι PL. 8354: . 
Pagoda-trec: shaking the p. 2369: 

Parl: once p, never craved 1761 δι 
Pail: from p to bucket ary: 6 
full dinner p. Misa 
PON .. aap bees sere hes 1737 

any p., but not heart-p. 1717: 4 
bear p. if vou look for gain 924: ἃ 


comfort to see anuther in p. 1042: 6 


cruel to prolong p. 1276: 1 
cure for p. is enemy's p. 1245:10 
cure for p. is p, 94:1 
drugging p. by patience #758: 2 
Kreat p. and little gain Q24: 3 
reat p ts not for long 171): 3 
ard for p to agree with 
patience 17 gh: 4 
hour of p. long aa day of 
pleasure 1728 112 


have wrought my own Ὁ. 543:12 


joy to have fellows in p. 1592: 9 
mortals must live in p. 1737: 8 
never shown house of p. 1727: 7 
no gain without p. 923: 3 


no greater p. than to recall 1982:10 
no p., no palm 738° ς 
one Ὁ. lessened by another's 10492: : 


p. alone can cure us 1797: 
p. and pleasure in tur 1710: ‘ 
p. both to pay and pray [761:12 
p. forces innocent to lie 1728: 4 
p. forgotten if gain follows 1738: § 
Pp. in neck, stomach 1738: ἶ 
Ρ. is common to mankiod ἼΣΗ 
p. is gain .... ....., 173 ‘ 
p.istife . ......... 1737: 9 
p. is light if long . .. 1737: 3 
p. is mixed with pleasure 1739: § 
p. is no evil anlar it con: 

querus ...._........ 1738: 
Ρ. te perfect misery ..... nae 
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Ῥ. least mee exquisitely 
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Pain, continued Palm ....esceceereeeeee 1741 Paradise, continued 

Ὁ. lessens without aren 1738: 3 can’t clap with one p. ....1230: 7 p. of fools, to few unknown 860: 2 
p., most universal fact ....1737: 8 dull p. with entertainment 1741:13 p. reward of devout ... 1975: ς 
p. of mind worst ...... 1738: 3 expect the p. ........... 3741514 p. stood formed in her eyes 731: 3 
p. past is pleasure ...... 1738: 9 ereavert in the p, ........ 241:12 to enter p., right key ....1743:10 
p. that killa p. medicine ..1738: 3 ONY Ps: τυ ρος τ νον eee THU Paragon: an earthly p. ...... 66: 6 
Ὁ. wastes the body ...... 1738311 p. off ..... 243! Parallel: she admits no p. 1778:10 
pinched with my p. ....2266:11 p. tu p. holy palmer’s kiss. 1741:13 | Parasite women .......... 2567: 2 
take p. for pleasure. .1739: 1 to bear the p. . ....... 1741:14 | Paratus: in utrumque Ὁ. ..1874: 6 


when p. ends, gain ends too 1738: 5 to have an itching p. ..1741:13 hades keep p. nine 
2 


where p., there the hand . .1738: to win p. without dust 2376: 3] #£years...... ......... 2653: 3 
who has p. should Bo to doc- win p., oak, bays , ....... 58: 9 Ὁ. of s skin of lamb ....... 1306; 1 
tor . .¥B90: 9 Palmae: sine pulvere p. ..2376: 3 virtue of wax and p. ..1366: 1 
Pains. chaque jour ‘ améne Palmas: dum numerat p., Parcit quisque malis ...... 1288 :13 
ΜΟΙ 232: 6 esse senem .......9063:11 | Parcus: parce p. ........ .918: § 
ite: ide ‘tel p. telle soupe 373: 4 | Palmistry: with maids in p. 1901:10 | Pardon ................. 1744 
p. mangé est vite oublié ..234: 3 | Palpum: optrudere p. ...... 829: ὁ I p. him as God shall p. me 1744:10 
p. oe : , agus t | Palsy not fear provokes me 437: 5 itis for mentop....... 1744: 9 
Pains: ar for your Pp. 1739: 9 | Pan: how things Ὁ. out ....1742: 1 never ΓᾺΡ: betore accused 1744: § 
ee ing is taking p. 940: 5 out of p. into fire ..... 814: 1 no need of p. where no fault 778: 3 
how we lose our ἢ. ...... 1739:13 to turn the cat in the p. ..300: 6 p. makes offenders . ..4744! 9 
no p., no gains . ..1739: 9 | Pan: great P. is dead ....1742: 2 p. others, never yourself ..1744: 4 
one can stand others’ p. 1596: 8 | Pan: con su p., se lo come 231: 7 sharply chides, ready to p. 1744: 7 
our p. are real things .. 1738: 8 no se cocia el p........ 231: 6 they never p. who have 
p. are wages of pleasures 1739: 2 Pp. ajeno caro cuesta . . 9532: 6 cone the wrong . 1244: § 
᾿ ne γ talent  ..... 940: § p. comido, campania deshe- we Τὰ proportion as we 
Εἶνε weaker far . .1475: 7 CWA co re: See eared 907: 2] }love .. ..... 1744: ἃ 
Puce thanks do ask 1739:12 p. duro, diente agudo te 4 231: καὶ Pardon bad is injuring 
taking p. helps the work ..2620: 2 | Pandora: box of PP. . . 1742: 3 good 1744: 9 
there's for thy p. . 1740: 1 | Pane: non in solo p. vivat Pardons are great revenges 1973: & 
think of p. of martyrdom 1737: 6 homo . .... 231: 8 | Pardus maculas non deponit 1673: 6 
without p., no gains . 924: 3 | Pancgyrics, infusion οὗ Parens patriae ....... . 273: 2 
Paint: fling pot of p. in pub- poppy . 829:10 salve, magna ἢ. frugum .1257:10 
lic’s face 1740: § | Panem: mitte p. ‘tuum super Parent: oc oie eres cous 17 
how much of what men p. aquas gt ada πο 232: 1 bequest not made by p. 1745: 1 
themselves p210:12 | p. τοίην... ...........2-.. 19: 2 | everything dear to its p. 1836: 7 
no matter how badly you Pp. 1740711 p. et circenses ............ 233: 2 love your Ὁ. if he is just) .1745: 3 
p. meas I am 1740: 8 Pp. frangito .......... 274: 4 | Parentis: in loco p. .. .. 8748: 1 
Pp. you in proper colors 1740: 8 | p. ne frangito . 235: 6 | Parents: be credit to p. .. 1744:12 
Painted: you both p. be .. .738: 4 Pp. nostrum da nohis hodie 234: 2 conduct thyself towards Ὁ. 1744:15 
Painter: flattering p. ...1740:13 |p. otiosa non comedit ...1217:10 | from good p., a good son 770:12 
ae p. can draw devil ..1740: 3 | Panes arthritic ... ΤΟΙ: 3 good p., good children 2326: 6 
too, am a yp. ..-1740: 4 | Panic, handmaid of fear... 7&a:1t happy p. of so fair a child 137: § 
only God makes ap. ..1740:10 Panier: pas le pis du p. ..348: 7 him on whom p. have not 
p. becomes a physica -. $97: 2 | Panis: ego sum ἢ. vitae ... 233: 5 smiled. ..1745: 6 
to cut the p. .. . εν 1740: 2 p. absconditus suavior .. 1894: 3 no man can select his. p. 1744:13 
we praise p., not you ...738: 4 | Panjandrum: the great p. 1742: 4 reverence ἢ. ..... 1745: 4 
Painters: poets and p. lie 1823: 7 | Pannier-man: mock no p. ..1601:10 to love p. first law of na- 
Painting ............... 1740 Pantagruelism |. 1788: 3 ἴστε ..... Ὁ  Gae seas 1745: 4 
Fw p. like good cooking 1741: 1} Panthers have sweet smell ..79: 7 | Pares cum paribus .__.. 1411: 2 
ow weak 1s po .1740:12 | Pantoufles: stand on Ὁ. ....1743: 1 | Pari: par Pro p. referto ..2332: 7 
and fighting look Pants: ants in his Ὁ... ........ 73:12 | Parings: won't part with p. 1590: ἃ 
ere . 7403 7 keep your ἢ. om ........ 2094: 2 | Paris: all P. goes to see it 1745: 9 
p. can illustrate, not in- kick inthe p. .- ......... 1294: 1 from P. clear to ΠΕΡΙ ςοι: 4 
form 1740: 9 p. are for gents ......... 626: 4 good ag fda o to P. 1745:10 
p. could not Hecube Helen scare the p. off .789: τ Jast time I bia ae wash 7 
make 1710: 6 | Pap: boil not p. till child — P. is well aa a mass . 1745: ἃ 
Pp. in enemy to blushing ..738: 4 born 334: 6 sees not P. for bouses . 590:11 
Ρ. is silent poetry ἐν ΣΥ͂Σ Υ to give Ῥ. with a hatchet. ..1743: 2 | Paris: judgment of P. ....1281: 9 
pP., serious and smirk ...17 40:13 you can’t pass such p. ....8389: § [ Paris: nous vivrons a P. OF IT 
two styles of portrait p. 1740:13 Paper ἘΣ ΤΟΝ ota theta saute ers 1743 Parish: world is my p. . 427: ἃ 
what vanity in 17 40:12 fool's p., “white wall .... Rar: 2 | Parker notoriously nosey . 1696:10 
wonan’s p. stomach’s faint- just for a scrap of ἢ. ....1743: 6 | Parla scmina, tace raccoglie 2113: 9 
Ing .. 738: 4 ooks well on ἢ... ..... 1743: ς | Parliament: drive coach-and- 
Paintings best at distance .892: 3 man known by p. he pays six through act of 1305: 6 
Painta: he p. the dead 1338: 3 for 2. 1... 386231 p., place where one talks 690: 9 
p. me before, blackens be- none to burn Ρ. at graves 335: 1 | Partor: walk into my Ὁ. .2197:12 
hind .  .. §32:18 | not on p. it's written Parmenio: if I were P. ....52: 2 
Paisley bodies . |. 2044: 4 Στὸ A thie ae 2643: t | Parmenio's pig .. ....... 1223: 9 
Palace: be thine own ΒΡ, ..1295: 2 bleeds little |. .1743: 4 | Parnassus: on P.’s top you 
fair Ὁ. of your mind ‘ 6 Pir blurrers: company of ee ere a8. leant 1038: 3 
p. binlt upon the sand a 2 a6stits P. has no gold-mines ....1&820:13 
aonl’s ἡ. become prison 1s 6 Papers: all I know Ἵ see in P. sacred to Apollo ..... 634: 5 
stately p., name Beantiful 135; 3 Wis adenine ὅτ᾽ ow, ates 1684: 8 | Parochial. worse than pro- 
you cannot make cheap p. 327: 4 1 let Ὁ. speak 20... 1748: 8 vincial . 318: 3 
Palaces aplendtid granaries Parable: open mouth in p. ..1743: 8 | Parola: una p. ‘tira P altra 2601: 5 
empty ἀϑς4:}2 . in mouth of fools .. ..853: 4 | Parole femine, i fatti maschi 2017: 4 
Palam mutire Plebio pia- arables: forbid use of P. 1743: 7 | Paroles vont comme le vent 2653: 7 
culum ooo... .396: 1 Pp. are not lie« as: 9 | Parsimonia: magnum vecti- 
Pale as ashes, death, " shirt, spake unto them in Ὁ. ..174 : 7 Pp. caca ΟΥΣ 1 
paper .49743: 2-t1 | Parabolam: animidvertet D. 1908: 2 | sera ἢ. in fundo est . .gt&: 9 
at p. man draw thy knife 1741: τὴ Paracelsus died .......... 599: τ | Parsimony is the best revenue 917211 
how p. and wan he looks 1 gry Parade has passed ........ 1 so? ς | Parsley: born in p. abe . 1744:12 
p. δα box she waxed . ..788: ὃ Paradise ........{0{{ν.0..1 hardly cat on ἢ. ....2375: 2 
why so p. and wan, fond earthly ν᾿... -. 2s area g be needs p. .....-.------ 1745213 
IOVOE ...... hae hed 1741: 6 fool's p., golden dream a p. fried briige man to sad- : 
Palcness moves me more ..1741: 8 fool’s p., wise man's hell 860: 1} ἀἄϊπε ..........ς ἐπ ΤΑῚ t 
Palestine; see ἢ... 2362: 6 | p., dwelling promised faith- p. rust be sowed nine ᾿ 
Palladium of liberty, prent τϑ)ςττι ful ον 1344: times Ξ Ψῃ.ΝἪἬΤ 174421 


Pallbearer: exercise as p. ..720: 9 ' p. in which hog feeds ....1573: Parenips are unbutterable 2608: 1 


PARSON 


PAreOry 54640544565 503 ek 1746 
drag her past Ῥ. δ house 1746: 8 
house-going p. makes 

church-going people . 
never spare p.’s wine .. 
once a p., always a p. Ἵ 8:2 
p. christens own child first 1746: 9 
p. gets the children ..... 1746: 7 
p. knows enough who 

knows a duke .1746: 3 
pinch on the p.’s side ....1746:11 


2852 


teed 10 
yo a 


poor offering makes pie p. 1746: 6 
Parsons: for clerks p. 1746: 2 
more p. than parish rel 
, re eee .342: 6 
Ὁ. are souls’ waggoners ..1746: § 
Part: act ase’s p. ...... 10s: 6 
come, fet us kiss and p. 1746:14 
nar oe and take your 
ὮΡ. .- Beek 2062: 2 
Tn "take your Po sates: 248i: 3 
Pp. to tear a cat ID .ττὉὈὍὕΧδ0.0. κὸ 13: 3 
pity to p. three things ...1747: 1! 
take your own p. .. ... 1873: 8 
to p. is to die a little .. 1747: 4 
well I’ve played my p: 1398: 2 
Partaker as bad as thief . 2128: 8 
Parthian: by flight P. safe . 833: 9 
P. shot, war 1746:12 13 
Partial for observer’s sake . 673: ς 
Particular: London Ὁ. .. 838: 9 
Parties die of swallowing 
their own hes .. 1747 110 
skim-milk Ὁ... .. ... 2884: 9 
Parting ................ 1746 
at the p. of the ways 1746515 


careless p. between mare 

and cart. 2 
every p. foretaste of death Hoes 4 
p. is such sweet sorrow 1747: 5 
small sorrow at our p. 1747: 2 
Partington: Atlantic beat P. “το: 4 
Partir c’est mourir un peu 1747: 4 
Partitions have ears 2 


.655: 
Partner with God in cual 


mine . £330: ς 
Partnersbip: ‘nor throne nor 

d can brook p. 1997 :12 
p. with men in power . 1858 :19 


Partridge: doing the p. trick 801: 2 
if p. had wondenck’s thigh 1747: 6 
p. and woodeock come to- 


gether .siiiwawaaw a... 1433: 4 
Paty: :......... atk esend 1747 
absent p. still eat PS duces 4: 8 
bring me to the d 13947: 2 
come to the aid of the p. 1748: 4 
he belonged to third p. 1747: 9 
ignorance leads men into p. 1747:12 
hfe and soul of the p. 1747 8 

spirit madness of many 1748: 3 
Kopublican Ῥ. .1748: 2 


you were not made for the 
p., but the Ὁ. for you 1747:Ὸ|Ὶ 
Parva ‘leves capiunt animos 294: 4 


Parvis: inest sua gratia p. 1445: 7 
Ῥ. componere magna 1037: 6 
p. rebus magna juvari ....1444: 3 
Parvos: despexit pee Ῥ. .:1444:11 
rare pumilio, chariton 
2963: ς 
Parvulos: sinite φ. venire a 
-339: 3 
Parvulus, loquebar ut p. 337: a 
art “ai62: 2 


ἥν natus est rite 
rvum parva decent. ,.14421}12 
Pas ἃ pas on νὰ loin ....... ber ie 

Pascor, non nascor . : 2. ; 
Paas: nowhere to p. but by 747: 8 
p. through world but once 99¢:14 


they shall not p 2448: 4 
this too shall p. away . "ἣν 
Passage broad down to heft cae : 4 


hea ealinaat throw τίν αν 


Piiscaner: every p. a pilot mah ἯΙ 
Paseeront: ils ne p. pas .. 

Passing away 

Passing-bel) that ‘signibes 


faith abowt to die 1042: 4 


Passing-beli, continued 
think upon thy p. 
Passion 
act nothing in furious p. ..67: 
calm of mind, all p. spent 1750: 
end of p. beginning of re- 
pentance 
if p. drives, let reason hold 
reins 1749: 
in disputes, p. ‘to no purpose 92: 
man in Ὁ. rides a mad 
horse 
no man can guess what he 
may do tn p. 
one p. doth expel another 
p. and prejudice coe 
world .. 
p. in at foregate 
p. is drunkenness of mini 
p. overcomes sober thought 
p. twin sister of blindness 1 
p. will master you 
reason the card, p. τ ale 
tuling P. ao 
slave of p. 
tear ἃ Ὁ. to tatters 
what reason weaves by p. 
undone 1749: 
when ἢ. dwells with power 1750: 
Passionate: do not associate 
with p. man 1748: 
make p. sense of hearing 2166: 
Ὁ. men apt to overrun scent 1748: 
Passione movemur, zelum 
putamus 
Passions 
all p. extinguished with age 40: 
as sails to ships, p. to 
sptrits 1749: 
calm when p. are no more 1750: 
cannot bear others’ p. 740: 
cannot serve p. and inter- 
ests 1750: 
catching p. in craft of will 2347: 
enld are p. when old 40: 
few Ὁ. are constant 1750: 
be that that governs p. #749: 
that governs p. power- 
1749: 
poe eine of man, knowl. 
edge of p. 
learned man culed by p 
man great when acts from 


an 
& 
Lo) 


se eee ere 


1749: 


a can A ha 


.1γ48: 


1749: 
1480: 


1958: 
1740: 
1749: 
1739; 

17 49° 
1749: 
1749: 
1730: 
1749:1 

13: 


xe bBNYRN OL BAO OW 


Go Aw OA 


eS) 


ww N -- δου) =e Ge ὭΣ . 


A AR SN A ΟϑΘ0ὃ6ς....-..----.--.ς....-...... -....-.--΄΄-...-...ς. 


p. 1749: 
men of Iike p. with you 1748: 
p. are gates of the soul sah 
p- are kinds of self-love 1740:1| 
Ὁ. as moonhght to sunlight tsar: 
p., degrees of heat and cold 1749:11 


Swe 


. extinguished with age 1750: 4 
good servants, bad mas- 
ters 1γ40:12 
. bave taught man to rea- 
an 1760: 
of youth heas foes $4: 7 


. orators which persuade 1749:11 
spin the plot 1749: 
. starved into submission 1749: 7 
unguided are madness 1749: 8 
place a curh on your Ὁ. 1749: 
serving one’s p., slavery 1749: 
something ridiculous about 


θυ 9 Ὁ: 


p. 1740: 9 
two P.. to get and heget 1749: 
worst p. have roots in best 170: κα 
ἀὰν Oc eee tee as: 1760 
all splendor of world in p. 1741:14 
by p. present is judged (751:33 
dogmas of the p. inade- 
quate to present .Ἐ74:1}1 
ren p., foresee future 1741:1}7 
aged uae the present 175§8:83 
i = ings p. pass . 270: § 
let be, as p. amd alone 270: § 
let dead p. bury its dead 1741: 4 
no repentante can undo p. 17ς0:12 
nor p. ever return . 1750: 
not heaven upon p. has 
1740:12 


working < certain except Pp. i788: § 


PATHS 


Past, continued 
our p. has gone into his- 

ἴοῖν. ὁ. & eevee 1741: 9 
Ὁ. and to come seems best 1751: τ 


p. at least is secure ..... 17S1: 

p. is a bucket of ashes ..17§1: : 
Ὁ. is clear as a mirror ..17§2: 1 
Ὁ. looks better than it was 1751: 1 
p. should be studied 2530:11 
study p. to divine future 1751:1} 
stupid speak of the p. 17ς1:14 
things p. are p. calling [1750:12 


things ἢ. cannot call again 643:14 
think only of p. as pleasure 1750: 0 


we all live in the p. 17S: 2 
we cannot alter the P .17§0:12 
what is p. death holds 78h: 4 
what is p. even fool knows 1751: 3 
what is p. is prologue 7s: 7 
Pastime poison in morning 62: 4 
Pastor is going by 66: y 
Pastor: bonus p. animam . 2089: 6 
Pasture: chanye of p. makes 

fat calf 314% 4 
to make p. breaks a man 763: 9 
Pastures: fresh woods and 

p. new alg: 4 
Pat: Imust doitp. .. $40: § 
p. he comes like in comedy 181: 3 


to stand p. 409 :113 
Patch and long sit 262:10 
best p. off same cloth . 368: 4 
better to see p. than hole 368: 18 
hole and p. commensurate 1752: 7 


nou man lower for p. on 

clothes 1752: 8 
p. by p. is yeomanty 1732: 9 
p. on coat, money in pocket 368: 8 
you can't take i outof boy r2a2zgits 


Patched: ragged sooner than 
P: ΠῚ 744] ς 
Patches: no Ὁ. on intestines 1752: ¢ 
purple p 2238: 6 
Pate: curled p. grows hald 117: 3 
learned! p ducks to fool 19X%n: 3 
pragmatical p 90:16 
Pater cram pauperaum 1329: 2 
Pp. Noster, qui es in caclis 70911}8 
» patriac 773: 2 
᾿ς. Verbum et Spiritus 
Sanctus og ὩΛΔΙ͂ΣΙ 1 
juahs p., talis tlius 770 12 
Paternoster ....... ee 2 
devil's PB. Joo.) 688K ite 
he cannot say his PL. 1783: ς 
ina P. while 1753: 4 
in my P., but not in my 
creel 1783: 3 
no penny, no P 1774: 2 
p. δι churches 00... 383: 1 
any P. out of time 174: 1 
sav the monkey's P. 1753: 6 
Path <6 aiwscus pele Beaks 17 
beaten p. grows No grass 1783: 9 
ope p. must be trod- 
gto. § 
Bere hath a puddle 17252:}} 
from pp hat p. to loftiest 1793: 7 


make beaten p. to his door 74:17 
make not p. offensive to 


gods ghgit2 
man led into p. hee desires 652517 
narrow ἢ. of gonodnees 1008 10 


no p. without its pitfall 394: ! 
p. not made without feet 17ς84:τ| 
: ef iniquity brond 178 gi06 


oe Piece tt long 918: ὁ 
S to blisa not bed of down 201: 1 


primrase p. of dalliance . 1871: 
straight and narrow p. 1748: 
tnke the middle p. 1604: 4 
walk not in vere 478: 3 
what wad p., now ighrond 17ggita 
Pathos of distance 401: 2 


Paths: all her p. are pence 1766:11 
p. met be made without 


τ 
p. of κἴυγυ lead to grave 102 
mm) serve (ig p. that wind and 


wir 1aQ6ita 


PATIENCE 


nt on ees: 


Patience ............. . . 1753 
affairs succeed by p. ..1787: 8 
all commend ρ.. 17)ς57:12 
all men’s office to speak p 22:15 
by p. mouse severed ca le 1988: 3 
by p. one avoids trouble ..1754:11 
evils become lighter by P. 1788: 7 
flower of wifely p. . 2502:12 
for p. a second Gr issel ..1784: 3 
have p. and endure . .1786: 9 
he that has p. can have 

what he wil 1955: ς 
how far will you abuse 

our Ὁ. 1754: 8 
how poor who have not p. 1757: 6 
if man has p., he needs no 

armor 1763597 
in p. possess your souls 1746: 6 
let p. grow in your garden 1755: 6 
my p. ts worn out 1754: 8 
never attain wisdom with- 

out p. 17857: 6 

oppose my p. to his fury 1756:12 
p. achieves more than force 1764: 1 
Ὁ. accommodates all things 1755: 3 
p. and courage secure hap- 

piness 1769: 1 
p. and diligence remove 

mountains 1758: 3 
Pp. and perseverance made 

hishop 1781: 2 
p. and pusillanimity two 

things 1757:10 
p. and shuffle the cards 1754: 4 

p. best remedy for trouble 17.611 1} 
p. bitter tree, sweet fruit m7s7: ς 
Pp. ceases ta he a virtue 1756: 7 
p. conquers all things 1786: ς 
p. good for many things 1011: 4 
p.. greatest of human vir- 

tues 17$4: 2 
Pp. grows not in every gar- 

den 1755: 6 
p. in market is) worth 

pounds 1755: ς 

p. 1s a castle impregnable 1757: 4 
p. is a gondon nan 1754: 7 
Ώ. is a rare vittue t7S4: 2 
p. is art of hoping 1) 47:18 
Pp. 18 cowardice in nobler 

breasts 175 71:10 
p. is cure for any pain 17563 
p. is gate of goodness 1756: 4 

p. is nom! for many things 1754:10 
p. in key of content 1)..:: 8 
Pp. is lard of adversity 1756: 9 
p. is plain cawardice W787 ITO 
p. is plaster for all pain 1753: 2 
Ὁ. is shield of defenseless 17 ς 1:1} 
Pp. is sorrow's salve 693232 
Pp. ts snttish 757: 9 
p. is the art of hoping = .1767:13 
pois the hest bockler E78 3°07 
p. kills giant Despair 1786: 3 
p, leech of all affence 17S: 2 
p. nobler than bewuty ΔΆ2: 3 
p. of Job 1271: 8 
Ῥ. of mind possceses wealth 1757: 1 
P., passion of great hearts 682: 3 
p. perforce 175§: 3 
p. provoked turns to fury 17:56:82 
Pp. reaps peace 1) ς4:1| 
p.. aay the lepera : 1767: 2 
p. so like fortitude 1753:18 
p., sov'reign o'er trans- 

muted il 17ς6:1| 

p., virtue comprising all 2422: 8 
p.. Virtue of an ass 1787: 9 
p., virtue of the poor 1787: 7 
poor man’s p. better than 

gold 1787: 7 
preach p. who never knew 

pain. 175732 
sat like p. on a monument 1754: § 

want of p. confounds plana 1754: 9 
we must have p. . 78S: 4 
what signities p. 1754.10 
when hopes break, let p. 

hold 878 4it0 
wit of a man known by Ὁ. 1754: 6 


ee a ne 


Patience, continucd 


with p., mulberry leaf be- 

comes a silk gown ....1756: 1 
world is for him who has 

p. .1786: § 
Patient: be p. and have P. 

children .. 1767: 3 
be p. toward all men ,.1757:11 
p. cured forgets healing 

hand . .. 869: 3 
p. has need of physician ..s95: 3 
p. in poverty may become 

rich 1787: 7 
p. men win the day 1756: 3 


reproach p. you have saved 595: 6 
Patientes estote ad omnes 1757:181 
Patientia animi  occultas 

divitias habet ; 
p. est remedium dolori ..1766:10 


p., rara virtus ΓΕ 1γς-4: 2 
p. vincitomnia = ...... 1756: 
Patre: ipso p. melior ....., 772: 3 
omnes eodem p. nati 64: 6 
Patres comederunt uvam 
acerbam 1021: 4 
Patria: dulce est pro p. mori 1760: 7 
fortunato omne solum ἢ. .426: 2 
omne solum forti p. est . 426: 2 
terra omnia Ὁ. est 427: 3 
ubi bene est ibi p. 426: 1 
Patriot: no p. on empty 
Stomach : 1757314 
Pp. is fool in every age ... 17c8: 1 
Patriotism ............. 757 
never quiet world till p. out 1758: 2 
Ὁ. easy to sinlerstanel 1757:16 
Ῥ.. egg from which wars 
hatched i... 1757216 
Ὁ. is not climatic 2.02... 1758: 3 
Pp. is not enough = ....... 1)γςγ):ῖς 
p. is of no part ... .9788: 3 
p. last refuge οἱ a scotn- 
rel 1767:16 
" stops short of stomach 17ς8:12 
was below par 1758: 4 


Patriots flourish when na- 
tion filled with strife 1758: ἢ 


Patron ................. 0 
may some p. bless each 

quill 1760:10 
no p. save God alone 974: 6 
Ὁ. one who encumbers with 

help ιγδι: τ 
1.. wretch who is paid with 

flattery 1761: 2 
tail, envy, want n., jail 1761: 2 
Patrons: books οὐδὲ to have 

no Ὁ. 1761: 2 
seck support from merit, 

not p. 1761: 2 
Patrem:; honorat p., vivet 

longiore 769: 9 
sequitur p. non passibus 

acquis . ; 771: 8 
Patruus: ne sis p. mihi 4-ς7110 
Patter of rain upon roof 1981:"}2 


Pattern: not a p., an ex- 


ample 2.7182 2 
p. ia not far off 76: § 
Patterns: what are ἢ. for 1761: 4 
Patting: you’re p my hack 829: 5 
Paucie expeds 240: 3 
Paul: crucified Peter to free gies 
1 
τοῦ Peter to pay P. 1783: 2:11} 
Paul Prv : 1011: 4 
Paunch: from ἊΝ comes 
dance δὰ δις8: 2 
insatiable P. ae . .166: κᾳ 
Paunches: fat p. have lean 
pates ee .. 167: 8 
Pauper hungers without 
noticing τὶ ον ΚΕ ΕΙΙ 
p. whom nobody owns tRas: 9 
Pauper: metior est p. 83: 9 
p. ubique jacet .. 1849:10 
Proximo sud _ odiosus erit Res: § 
semper Ὁ. ¢ 4, αἱ. 65 1855: ἢ 
ubi coepit ditem Ὁ. wes: 6 


semper p. habetis soblecun 1845: 7 


PEACE 2853 


Sal 


Pauperfs est numerare 
pecus ..... ..1845:10 

Paupertas: honae mentis 
soror est p. ... 1846:11 
fecunda vivorum p. . .. 1846: 8 
non est p. habere nihil .. 184s: 6 
p. est odibile bonum . 1846: 2 

Pp. impluit ut versus 
facerem ............ 1820:14 
Pp. mors altera .......... 1848: 6 
Pp. non est vitium ........1848: 3 
p. obscurat nomina ...... 1847: 6 
sacva oe See ee 1849: 2 
p. sanitatis mater. .. 1846: 8 
pe sapientiam sortita ‘est 4846: ς 
ausam: ego Ὁ. feci . “1066: 8 
Pause for a reply σλιτι 


Pavement: bring man to p. 1846: 3 
Ὁ. faithless to fuddled foot 637: § 


Pavidus: beatus qui est p. 786: 2 
Pavor pauperum, egestas 

eorum 1849512 
Pawn: good p. never shamed 

master oa 1761: 6 
Paws off, Pompey ; 2o62i01 
Pax: in terra p. hominibus 073:14 
P. Britannica 1765: 2 
p. est tranquilla libertas . 1766: 2 
Ὁ. paritur bello . . . . 2483: 7 
p. vobiscum is ag tk ΤΊΘΕΙΙΤ 
PAY {πω te ees ας 1761 
cannot p., let him pray .1761:12 
first or last you must Ὁ. 1741: 3 
hard to p. and pray too 1761:12 
I don’t p. five cents on 

dollar moe ἘΝ 1762:11 
Ip. you vour due 1762: 7 


if I can’t p., I can owe 1762: 9 


nobody can p. before he 
has it 17643211 
nothing in purse, p. with 
1761: 8 
pass ‘the hat and P., P., oP 17031210 
p. and pray too ; 17601:12 
Pp. as vou go 1761: 7 
p. beforehand never well 
served 1562: 1 
p. debt as if God wrote bill 1762: : 
p. for it and take it 1761:13 
Pp. me that thou owest 1762: 9 
p. through the nose 172216 
p. what you owe «29: 4 
p. you back in own coin 1763: 2 
p. you on the nail 1762: 4 
p. you scot and lot ..... 1764: 3 
Pp. vou your due ..... 1762: 5 
pitch and p. 764: 4 
righteous Ὁ. for the sinner 1761: 9 
sweet sour when you P. 8762:13 
take all. p. all 1563: ὃ 
take p. to hold tongue 24τ:1 
to p. the shot 1764: 1 
Payers: ill p= sore cravers 1762:14 
Paymaster: bad p. pays be- 
redone. 1762: 1 
good π: lord of another's 
purse .170Δ2: 2 
good Ὁ. needs no ‘surety. ..1763: 9 
Payment permeates vec un see 176] 
best p. on peck hottom 2962:14 
cash p. sole nexus of man 202: ἃ 
do not take p. in politeness 1762: § 
rood will in part ἢ. Φτιο 
misreckoning is no Ὁ. 1762: ὃ 
Pays: hase is the slave that 
Rj .3764: 2 
dou δ sweet when another 
1763: 8 
he that p. last never pays 
twice 1762:10 
he who lays cloth Ῥ 
charges. 1763: 1 
p. with pen- powder. mre. 1γόιῖῖῖ 
this p. me home .. .. ..1762: 9 
Pays: bon p.. mauvais 
chemin. WQRS: x 
Pea: I once ate a p. 662: t 
Pea-hens live because of 
Ss Pr: rrgriaa 
Pea-time: last of ν. ..... 2769: 1 


PEACE 


Peace ........... ......--. 1764 


2854 


all her paths are p. ...... 1766:11 
be at p. with self ...... 1766: 3 
be silent if you wish p. 1767: 3 
better certain p. than hoped 

for victory . .1766: 8 


abn cee in p. than ¢ ox in 


en 2452: 5 
COTY .....{ὐονὸ eee es 2452: 6 
better poor p. than rich war 2452: 6 
hetween p. and servitude 1765: 6 
both p. and war noble . .2453:12 


cankers of long p. ...... 1766: 7 
churchyard’s p. ........-: 353: 
clothe thee in p.  ....... 2452 

disarmed p. is weak ..... 1766: 1 
down with patched-up p. 2454: 2 


fame. in p. as well as war 2452: 


first a war. first in Ὁ. .2453: 

rae | ae cee Re 1765: 9 
70d gave blessing top. κ1γός:τιῖ 
good men look only for p. 1767: 4 
hear and hold p. 1767: 3 


how much better than w war 


ISD. Se ke ah aeons 2452: 6 
I am for 24§3:10 
I came not to send D., but a 

sword 226s: 


I cease not to advocate Pp. 2352: 


in p., hons; in war, deer 2:32: 7 
in p., prepare for war r874: 3 
in right hand carry p. 360:13 
in time of p. prepare for 

war 1873:10 
invincible in Ῥ.. invisible 

in war . 9242: 7 
it is interest keeps Ῥ. .1γάς: 8 
let us have p. _3764:10 
live at p., say the hest. 31764: 7 
make desert, and call it Ὁ. 1764:11 


make p. with sword in hand 1873: 7 
mutnal cowardice keeps p. 1766: 7 
name of p. is sweet .. .1765: 6 
no one can esteem Pp. 2452: 1 
no p. that is not honorable 2452: 6 
nothing can bring you p. 
but yoursel 1766: 3 
aeihines more notable than 
p. ως, U76grer 
on earth p., good will . 973284 
p. and plenty . .1766: 2 
p. at any price 1765: 1 
p. attainable only ‘by war 2452: 4 
p. γε to this house ..... 1766 τὶ 
p. be to you. ..... τγός εἴ 
p. he BS wiehin thy walls 2765288 
p. hetter than place in his- 
tory . 1764: 8 
p. brings out good qualities 1766: 2 
p. brings war; war, p. 2453:21 
p. called women’s p. ...«2ς64ι: 3 
p., creator of men ; 3766: 2 
p. hath her victories 2432: 3 
ἢ. in our time —s_......... 1764: 9 
p. is heenoming to men . .1766:10 
p. is best of all things .1766:13 
p. is produced hv war .. 2483: 7 
p. is tranquil libert 1766: 2 
p.. maker of cuckolds 2484: 2 
Ὁ. makes plenty 1766: 2: 1747: 2 
p.. nurse of arts, plenties 1766: 2 
p.. nurse of Ceres... 2766: 2 
p.. nurse of children . 1766: 2 
p., nurse of drones ane 
cowards 1766: 7 
p. of ἃ cemetery 1766 :82 
p. of Gad which’ passeth all 
understanding . 1766501 
p. offspring of power 1874: 4 
Pp. on ea will ...350: 9 
φ. bee forehead, war in 
.2038: 7 
D.. aE when there is no Ὁ. 1966: 6 
p. rules the ἐπὶ ἐν συν τ)ός: 7 
p. that cannot bought 1766: 4 
p. to corrupt . ......... 2444: 2 
p., which cannot be honght 1766: 4 


p- which world cannot give 1765: :1 
shonor 


p. with di 3765: § | 


Peace, continued 


p. with honor ............ 1765: ς 
p. without victory ........ 1767: 1 
prate of p. and arm ships 1873: 7 
Price too great for p. 1765: 6 
provide in p. what need in 

war .. .. 3874: 3 
safest making Ῥ. sword in 

Rand: .... . 62a Ses 1765:10 


an 
seek p. and follow it 


asi 176s: 
suffer ills of long p. ...... 1766: 
to hold one’s Ὁ... ...... 1765 
translated into th 1764 
unjust p. better than just 
War .....5.-- 2452 
war and p. 2462 
we make a conquest of Ῥ. ιγό4 
weak piping time of p. . 1766: 
where ae God is . 1765: 
Peacema fin blessed are p. 1766: 


Peach: apie Fars aa till 


_ you have tried 
bite of p. better thas apri- 
cots 1767 


I’ve got a Pp. of a head 
nothing peachier than p. 1707: 
provide ἃ p. for thy enemy 912: 
ripest p. highest on tree ..1767: 


ὋΣ 
ΘΟ. 
“a 
ς ΟοΌΌ ZO ONY A SS ΘΟ" κι. DP Awriieée 


she was a p. 1767: 
women delicate as p. 1767: 
Peach-hloom complexion 213: 
Peacock discomhfted by feet 1767:1 


p. hath fair feathers, foul 


feet 176714 
Ὁ. with angel feathers 1Σ67.1| 
pride of p. glory of God 1767 :t0 
self-applauding bird, p. 1767513 
to play the p. 1767512 
Peak smitten by thunderbolt το 31:1} 
Peaks: lofty p. catch blasts 1032 :10 
old ages lambent p. 37: 3 
Peanut: make on p., lose on 
banana 927: 4 
Pear: after p. wine or a 
priest. 1768: 1 
offer not p. to ie aa giver R86: ς 
POAPE ood eink hee ek KGS 
like an orient ‘p. did she 
look 7768: ς 
many ap. in bosom of sea 1710: a 
no P- so hard but vinegar 
reaks 1768: 7 
old p.-ovster produces ἢ. 338: 2 
p. dwells in foul ovster τις: 4 
Pp. enough for ἃ awine 1768-13 
p. of great price 2768: ἃ 
p., treasure of an oyster . 1768: 6 
threw ap. away 1768: 9 
Pearts: cast not p. before 
% Ἵ .1γ68:11 
casting p. before swine 1768:13 
neither cast your p. he fore 
swine 1768 :32 
orient p. at random strung 1768: 4 
Ὁ. and diamonds to eat 937: 3 
Pp. are restorative . .4768: 7 
search for p. must ‘ive . 706:14 
Pears: eating p. cleans teeth 184: 1 
like p. in work-hasket . .. 464: 3 
Pp. wanting wine, poison 1768: 1 
plant p. for your heirs ....1768: 3 
share not Ὁ. with mister ..1768: 2 
to ask p. of elm tree .. 1228:19 


apis as like as p. in pod 1427: 
p. put more in pot 1834: 
sca aller the p. more to the 


w wo 


pot , 1769: 3 
who has many Pp. more in 
port ... 8769: 2 
Peas-fold: going into p. .2136: 6 
Peasant: lowest p. speaks 1769: 4 
p. become king 1᾽ 4 


Peasants: we want great Ὁ. 112 4 
Peat-pot: out of p. into mire 813: 7 
Pebble: not only p. on beach 17690: 5 
ῃ, and diamond like to blind 198: 2 


Pebbles: to count p. 1229519 
Pebblestone: a very p. 2220:1§ 
Peccando detrimenti fieri 

non potest . 2120: 7 


a2 sa 


PEN 


Peceare: cui p. licet, peccat 
minus τς τι 
Pp. Nemini licet 11γ: 1 
Peccat: nihil p., nisi nihil p., 596. t0 
Peccato: come gli altri non 

p. . 2116: 6 
p. celato, mezzo perdonato 41:16: ς 
p. vechio, penitenza nuova 2130:11 
Peccatum: miseros  facit 

populos p. .2119: 4 


Pp. extenuat qui corrigit ..21193 ς 
Peccavi—I’ve Scinde .. ... go1:t1 
to cry p. . 1769: 6 
Péché caché pardonné — 2116: ς 


Peck: do not sit on p. meas- 


ure 1217: 3 
eat a p. of dirt . g8ts ς 
p. of blind well measured 198! 4 
Pecker: keep your p. up 1769: 7 
Peckish: not voracious, 664: 2 
Pecora si fa lupo la mangia 2088: 8 


una Ὁ. roghosa, ne gusta 

cento 1240: 3 
Pectore: imo p. Itl4: ς 
Pectus quod disertos facit 676: 0 
Pecudes ratione carentes 122:᾽7"9ἭὋ 


Pecunia: imperat aut servit 
p. 1610: 2 


numquam fuisset ipsa p. 1039: 9 
p. est alter sanguis 1612: 7 
Pp. praesens medicamen est 1617:12 


ploratur lachrimis amissa p. 


veri¢ 1610: 3 
protegit p. 1617: 1 
Pecuniae ohediunt omnia 1617: 1 
Pecuniosus damnari non po- 

test 1982: ς 
Pecus: tondere p., non de- 

glubcre 2283: ἃ 
venale p. 1133: § 
Pedant: apothegmatical p. i770: 1 
Pedantry dotage of knowl. 

eige 1770: 23 
Peddler: every p. thinks well 

of pack 1836: 7 
let every p. carry own 

burden $336: t 


hittle pack becomes little p. 1.441::12 
Pede: dexter adi p. sacra 863: 4 
tuo te p. mettre σου: ἢ 
ut timida po vadit 122: 9 
Pedem ubi ponat, non habet 501: 4 
Pedes: ante p. nemo spectat sgo: 7 
ego me inp. quantiim queo t122: 9 
p. ecorum ad malum currunt 712:12 


Pedestal: measure p. with 

man τῶ 41: ὁ 
Pedibus inlotis R61: 7 
Ὁ. protinam me dedi 1122: 9 
Pedigree: long p. of toil 1330: 7 
search not for good man’s p. 63:10 


Pedigrees: what do p. aval ἐν " 
Peduclum: in alo Ὁ. vides 
Pedum quacdam fictilis het ἃ 
Peekaboo waists 627: 7 
Peer: no page's Ὁ. 39716 
Peerage: Bork, national Bible 556: 4 
Peers are not always well- 


bred 2333: 6 
p. cackle as if for egg avi: 4 
POG ........ βοῶν aw eee WOO. 
don’t start a p. 1970: 4 
don’t stir ap. . .. 3770! 4 
p. to hang grievance on 1;20: 7 
square ἢ. in round hole 15γγ0: 6 
take her down a p. W970! § 
take you a p. lower 1770! § 
without ap. 15.4.1: 1 
Pegasus, horse with wings 117ς}}} 
Pelagianism: hammer of P. 1058: 3 
Pelf: love of p. increases . 448: 1 
Pelion: Osea on Ῥ, 1730: § 
Pella: one globe too little .§2: 4 
Pellicuinm: intra tuam p. 2099: 3 
p. cilrare 2124: 8 
Pellis: si leonina p. non satis 

est, vulpina addenda , 881: 7 
POR. 2556s 2i0GaK νων ..ν..1770 
hia p. ia charp as aword “99790: 10 


CN call for p. and inte 2635! : 


PEN-SHOUT oe 


.--ὄ -.........-...--. 


Pen, continued 
keep p. from lenders’ books 160:13 
man who once has trailed Ὁ. 2651: 
p. and ink is wit’s ploug Ἢ 1γγ1: 


. and ink never blush .1771: 
: is mightier than sword . .19771: 
. is tongue of mind ....1771: 


. makes deepest furrows 2653: 
. more cruel than sword 1771: 
: Beye yet blunted lance 1770: 
. of a ready writer ....1771! 
. of quill from angel's 

wing 771 
with p. and pencil learning ave 


cTeVUus Ὁ Ὁ 
Baw WOAN Oa NW 


written with p. of iron ..2653 
Pen-shouter .. ... ....... 26513515 
Pence: take care of the p. .1772: 4 


Pencil: here's lead in your p. 635: 2 
Pendulum: as regular as Ὁ. 1771:13 
p. betwixt smile and tear 1771:12 


swing of the p. ......... 1771:14 
Penelope: arrived P. ...... 15604: 1 
Penelope’s web. ......... 2475: 6 
Penetration: peaceful p. 403: 4 
Penitence: for old sins, new 

f 1955: 7 
p., bet me taste thy cup . .1987: 8 
p. of humble folk p. 19§$:10 
Penna a p. si pela l’oca 792: 8 
Pennas incidere alicui 3526: ἃ 
Pp. sicut aquilae . gi: 1 
quis dabit mihi p. sicut 

columbae ....... .. 2527: 2 
si sumpsero Ὁ. meas dilu- 

culo 


...28§27: 3 
volavit super Ῥ. ‘ventorum 2527: 1 
Pennies: take care of the p. 1772: 4 
two p. will creep together 1615: 2 
Penniless in Mark Lane 1 


1841: 
Pennis: sine p. volate haud 


facile Rik: 5 
Penny ........ στον .1771 
bad p. always turns ‘up 1773: τ 


better p. than any brother 171: 
better quick p. . 
everyone has p. for ale- 

house . . 1773: 8 
if you have p., worth p. 2632: "3 
ill-won p. casts down pound 926: 


in for p., in for pound | 1773: é 
know hy p. how shilling 
spends 19782 9 


make a pretty p 1772: 3 
neither p. nor aternoster 1γ111ιϊ: 


no companion like ἃ Ὁ. 1772: § 
no p., no pardon W774! 2 
no p., no Paternoster . ..1774: 2 
not one Ὁ. the worse . .1772: 2 
not p. left to buy halter 1843: 1 
p. and p. laid up will be 

many 1972: 4 
p. ata pinch worth pound 1772: 5 
p. better arent than spared 1613: 6 
p. dreadfu 706: ς 
p. earned better than 56}: 

ling given ' 1774: 1 
p. for your thought 1773: 2 
p. ill saved that shames 1772: 1 
p. in pocket good com- 

anion W772! κα 
Pp. purse better than 

friend at court 17978: 3 
p. in purse bids me drink 1778: 
p. more buys the whistle 1773: 5 
p. aaved is not gotten ..1773: 4 
p. saved is ἢ. gained ....1772: 
p. spared is tale got ..t77a: 8 
p. to be put out at stud .1772: 8 
p. well spent better ....1774: 3 
p. well spent saves groat 1774: 4 
p. wise and pound foolish 1775:15 
put P. in pun of poverty = rato: 


lavish pound 1772: 7 
she ‘thik ais hee p. pond sil- 
a ishal anti ΤΕΣ 1793: 3 
ae: 1778: 
ὦ look εἰ both, sides of a p. 89 : 
to make p. of ᾿ farthing i 
touch pot. touch o. 


awn 


33: 


Penny, continued 


turn an honest p. ........ 1773: 3 
turn p. in the way of trade 260: 2 
unrighteous p. corrupts 
pound . ....... . 4390: δ 
who will not keep p., never 
shall have many ..... 1772: 6 
Pennyroyal: to his rue, Ὁ. 24259: 5 
Pennyworth: dea) with devil 
ear Ὁ. . ..§61: § 
Pennyworths: ‘buying: good 
SU) BS he hia atest ..268: § 
ruined by pp... ..... ..... 121: 1 
Pens ma lot, but cannot 
blush .............. 17713 4 
poets’ p. from angels 
WINGS 235055 sss wee 1771: 3 
Pense: je p., donc je suis 2304:11 


Penser: donne SUnieUeement 

A p. 2305:11 
Pensioner: poor p. of hour 
Pentonville omnibus 
Penulam: aestate p. deteris 2457: 1 
Penurious shall still be poor 1089:12 
People 177 
all this sort of p 
build on p., build on mud 
colored p., plain Pp. . 
common Ὁ. look at steeple 1774:11 
dregs of the p. .. 1774: 9 
go out and sce how D. ‘act 1774: § 
good Ὁ. walk on... 997: § 
govern p. by opposing them 1776: I 
happy p. whose annals are 


vacant . .1146: 7 
heaven appointed rulers for 

inferior p.. 197975: 
indictment against whole p. 1774: ἑ 


let the p. rule 


..1775: 8 
let ate Ὁ. 


think they gov- 


like ῥὴξ like priest 
Lord prefers common -look- 
ing p .1976:12 
middle Ake ῃ. save states 197 4 
never desired to please p. 1776: 3 
no doubt but ye are the Ὁ. 2538: 9 
p. are like sheep 1776: 6 
p. are many-headed 
beast 1639: 53 
are the city . 357: 3 
arose as one man 1775:10 
. beast of muddy brain 1775: 6 
cannot see, but can feel 1775: 7 
ducile to the yoke 1975: 3 
follow. not understand 1775: 1 
most important element 1775: 4 
» Natural gait goose-step 1775:15 
nothing but great beast 1775: 6 
only rehance for liberty 1775: 9 
, owl, serpent intractable 2775: 2 
praise today, blame to- 
morrow I77 4:11 
p. prevail where laws pre- 
VEU, 25% (ee aes sega 1776: 2 
p. to be taken in small 
doses ὃ ...Ψ..Ψ 1774: 3 

p. who lift and p p. who lean 999: : 
p. wish to be deceived $32: 8 
P 
Pr 


1775: 6 


SUPPVUP TP VTIG 


. worse than two masters 1775: ς 
rivileged and p. two na- 

tions : ees 71S 
sb: ay Pp. . 177 
safety of p. highest _ 

law 1369: 7; 1774:10 
salus populi, happiness of 


the p. ‘ «τοῖφιῖς 
she never knows wron Ῥ. 177411|ὶ 
silence of p. lesson of kings 1774: 7 
stiff-necked τι: 7 


stormy p.. unsad, untrue 1γγ4::1: 
thy Le are good enough for 


‘iy ἢ shall be my 
to worship p. is to 
shipped . Fat 
voice of p. is dangerous 39 
voice of p. is voice of God 29796: 
worthlessness of p. .. 2778 ste 
you cannot fool all the ἢ. 432: 1 


= vv ee 


oe a6 


ΓΙ 
PERILS 2855 

Pepper ........... sosees 1777 
better grain of ἢ. ...... 1777: 3 
he was p., not a man. . 319: 2 
p. black, hath goad smack 1777: 5 

p. hot in mouth, cold in 

maw 17773 7 
P., spice of life ......... 1777: 4 
plenty οὗ Ὁ. seasons food 1982: 2 
to carry Ὁ. to Hindostan . .1339: 5 
to take p. in the nose ....1777: 6 
Pepper-gingerbread  ...... 2256: 4 
Peppercorn: I am a p. 640:12 
δὰ pered: Lamp... ..... 2648: ς 


p. bakes!” surest to 

please .1862:1;3 
Peppers: peck of pickled p. 1777: 
Peras imposuit Juppiter duas 778:10 


Perca: pro p. scorpium .. . 233: 7 
Percival, measly gum-drop 1655: 9 
Perdidi: quod servavi, p. ..959: 2 
Perdis, et in damno_....... 1456: 7 
Perditam: ad p. securim 

manubrium . ..... 1130:12 
Perdition to be safe _. 2023:10 
Perditionem: spatiosa via 

quae ducit ad p. 1128: 4 


Perdu: bien p., bien connu 2639: ς 
Peére, banquier donné par 


ja nature at iat apie ac 77a: § 
Peregrinate: too p. ere: © ee, 
Pereza, lave de pobreza . 2141: 6 
Perfect: be ye therefore 1778: 8 
men not p. in hundre 

ears 100114 


nothing is Ῥ. ‘ine every way 1778: 9 
p. feels more pleasure, 


pain... ... .. ...3778: 4 
p. past all parallel ...... 1778 :10 
Perfection ......ccceee. 
counsel of p. ὁ ..... ver 411: 4 
dead p., no more ........ 776:10 
no p. absolute bah iaed owes 78: 9 
nothing harder to nud than 

p. 1778: 3 
p. cannot be taught a Sates δεν, 1779: 1 
p. is for the few ....... 1778: 6 
p. is greatest flirt ....... 19779: 1 
Ῥ. is not a trifle ἧς 2374: 1 
p. of body in the mean ato: 8 


very pink of p. . ... 1778211 
Perfer et obdura 
Perfidious: no tie for p. a ee 7 
Performance: acre of p. 
romise and p. . 1897: 11898: 4 
erfumme ...........-... 
ointment and p. rejoice 
heart .. . .1779: ς 
p. to you, to me excrement 1779: 4 
smell their pride by ον... 7790: 3 
throw p. on the violet . 18:13 
Perfumer: approach p., per- 
fumed nya on see- SERS 4 


Perfumes: all the p. of 
Arabia ..... . rog6r12 
don’t expect p. in pigsty 1335:15 
I do not want thy p. 158: 2 
Pergula natus, aedes non 
somniatur . . . 1949: 9 
ahaa I go to seek erane 
ee ee 1779: 8 
little comfort from p. 799: 7 
universe a great ἢ... 1779: 7 
Periander: master anger 1907: 9 
Periculo: sine p. friget lusus 484: 7 
Periculosa est dilatio = $46: 7 
Periculosum canem intestina οι: 2 
p. eat credere . 2383: 8 
Periculum: ame p., peribit 483:12 
citius venit p. contemnitur a : 


dulce p. est 
pessimum Ὁ. opertum latet ‘By: 
Periit: q DP. Pp. - .1486: 9 
Peril: great p., great honor 485: 13 
love p., fall in f 8112 
p. is drawn wit dreading i84310 [10 
p. is with delay in y-drawe | 

llow p 2660: " 
Beri rillus Toasted in bull .. 1971: 6 
Perils ask to be paid in 


pleasures ...... 2156: ἃ 


2856 PERIMUS 


Perils, continued 


smile at Ὁ. past .......... 4184: 8 
when greater p. men en- 

VITON .. esi eee eens as7o: 1 
Perimus licitis .......... 1361: 3 
Perjuries: lovers’ νυν. ...... ped 6 
Peroration with circumstance 6 
Perro con concerro ........ a 4 
Persecution bad way to plant 

religion ....... : 1947: 7 
Pp. easy form of virtue ...1779:11 


p. endeavor to cheat nature 1779:18 
p. made them a faction ..1947: 7 
without p. never be Buddha 1779:10 
Persecutor must be wrong 1779:13 
rather persecuted than p. δι. 113 
Perseverance 

by p. snail reached the ark 1780: 9 
great works performed by 


ween e eae svans 


p. .1780: 8 
nothing p. cannot overcome 31780: 7 
p. conquers all before ἃ .434:12 


Pp. is more than violence 1780: 8 


p. kills the game... 1780: 7 
p., lowly virtue .... ... 1779216 
p. made bishop of his rev- 

erence ..1781: 2 
Persevere: endure and p. 1780:12 
God with those who p. ....1780: 1 
p. and never fear 1780: 6 


p. and preserve vourself 1780:12 


Persian elegance [ hate 1496:13 
Persicos οὐ, puer. appara- 

tus 1496:13 
Persimmons not good till 

frost-bit 2375: 4 
plant p. befure you lose 

tecth aan . 866: 1 
Person: I don't believe 

there's no sich p. 2124: 4 
young p., blush to cheek z00: 7 
Personality to man what per- 

fume to flower 1781: 9 
Persons: not young sadies: 

young p.....- 960: 9 
young p 2664: 3 


Persuade wolf to run maid 18a: 1 
to p., speak of interest fee 133 
1 


Persuasion ............. 1 

by p.. not force of arma 9780515 

from lips divine p flows 1781:11 

VWebrew, Jewish, negro p. 17815:10 

p. bung upon his lips 1782283 

p. of furtunate sways 
doubtful 1781532 


p. of his silvery tongue ε781:}1} 
p. unlocks shrine of love 1781:13 
p.’s only shrine is speech 1781531 
two gods, p., and necessity 986: 8 
very marrow of p. (t78arss 
win with p.. not force. 37835533 


won with light ρ. 878 srs 

Persuasione cape, non vi 1781:15 
Pert as pye, bird, robin, 

.1782: 3 

Perturbation : polish’d p. .. .464:12 
Perverseness makes one 

squint-cyed 8782: ς 

. primitive impudee 1732: § 

ervetsions, not versions  2359:13 
Perversity: casier to yield to 

fp. .1782: 6 

no way to correct Pp. .1782: 6 

Peace of inanimate things 3782: 7 
grande mangia i! pic- 

ταις ΝΣ 1034: ς 

Ὡς oglio, amico vecchio ... 36: 3 
essimicm name weak 

nerves give history 1784: 9 

B a teligious disease , $782: 9 
ete thinks averzone 

8784: 9 

, thinks women bad 3726: 6 


imus 1604: 4 
Pest roy ee a ΤΥ  ς 19 
Pet: took p. ip. ee 167033 9 
Perard: hot with own p. 4" ἵ 
Ροίορ a 


βοσεφν of P, τὸ pay Paul 1783: 8 


TE LOCI SELLE LEE τ... Ὁ > SRST SET SEDI “LEC CAA PON SE CPE ap rece 


Peter, continued 
difference between P. and P. 573: 7 

icine for P. not for 

Ῥδυ 2. 9 .he ax 1783: 9 
P. denies his Lord and 

γα τ cae. 17γ82:12 
P. in, Paul out ...... 1782:10 
P. so godly don’t thrive 1782:11 
thou art P., and uron this 

TOCK = ....... . . $7835 1 
to p. out 1783: 2 


to τοῦ P. to p pay Paul “1783: 3c 


Peter Piper picked «a peck 1777: 8 
Petit a p. on va bien loin 1444: 5 
Petite, et dabitur vobis 100: § 
Petitio principii . 1925: § 
Petition with empty hands 1061: 
Petits esquivent aisément 1036: é 
Petram: fundata erat Ξυρεῖ 
p: 253: 2 
Petrified with grief 1ogt: 1 
Petticoat: husband wears p. 2506: 4 
Ῥ. ROvernment . 2017: 8 
p. hangs by jommetry 627: 7 
p. influence agus: 4 
red Ὁ. must piece up all Ozt:it 
you might still have worn 
Pp. . 4. 2806: 4 
Petticoats: when p. woo .2§93: 1 
Pettifogger: litigious Ὁ. 1373: ι 
Pewter age 46: 5 
Phaeton would shin skies 727: 3 
Phantoms in the clouds 370: 3 
Pharaoh is only a noise 1692: 8 
Pharisees: Scribes and P. 1210: 4 
Pheasants invite hawk to 
dinner . 2089: 1 
Phialas trae Dei 2649:10 
eeptem Ὁ. aureas QO7 4°11 
Philadelphia lawyer 1371: 2 
Philadelphian, love of breth. 
ress 1784: 1 
Philanthropies. quockery 178s: 4 
Philanthropist, Nero of mod. 
ern times ι)ᾶς: 4 
Philanthropy .......... 1784 
pay in humiliation for p. 1785: 4 
p. refuge of people who 
annoy t78s5: 4 
L.. twin to pity 178s: ἃ 
Philip: appeal to P. sober “ς8: 5 
iy bv Ῥ but by P.’s gold 989: 4 
Hob and Cheanic 1976: ς 
Philipps: see me at P. ae. 7 
Philistia, triumph thou 1785210 
Philistines: citizens he de- 
nominates P. 1)8ς:11 


P. he upun thee. Samson 1786: & 
P.. Serjeants Bailiffs t78&s: 9 
you have heen among P. 1785: 9 
Philosopher ............ 1786 
beard does not make 

p. 8o: 21 1 4 
good p., bad citizen 1786: 2 
greater p., harder to an- 

swer Qitestions 1786: ὁ 
happy where p. is prince 1787: 2 


life ee 4 preparation for 


, 1780 :11 

no mean P. who can give 
reason . 8786: 6 
no Ὁ. is p. at all times 1786: ς 
no record of happy 3786:31 


No statement so ἃ ΚΣ 


anme p. has not made it 1786: 8 
p., amateur of wisdom . 1787: 3 
P.. fingering αἶαν ..... 2042: 9 
p. is nature’s pilot 1787: 1 
p., lover of wisdom 1786: 4 
Ῥ.. yet little gold in coffer 1786: 3 
prove the weeping p. . 1 786::11 
to be p. is to lowe wisdom 1787: 1 
to p. nothing too minute 1442: 7 
Philosophers: fools and p- 

of same metal . ... δεό:το 
one of nature’s p. ........ 1786: 7 
p. dwell in the moon . ..- 3786: 2 
p. even to the beard ...... 131: 6 
p- give hittle light 2786: 3 


ave little store of coin 1786: 3 


p- 
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PHYSICIAN 
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Philosophers, continued 
p. inscribe names on hooks 753:13 
p. a deep, incomprehensi- 


1786: 8 
talk like yi ‘live like fools. 2840: 2 
unless secome kings .. 1304514 
Philosophia, omniuni mater 
artium ...1787: ὁ 
Philosophies are ‘nonsense 1788: 3 
Philosophize is to doubt 1737:}] 
Philosophy ............. 1787 
absurd in one p. 1787: 9 
adversity'’s sweet milk, p. 1787: 4 
base men whv preach 1869 :16 
be slave of p., freedom 1787: 8 
from p. ability to converse 
with self 1787: 3 
from p. ability to feel at 
case in any socicty 1737: ᾳ 
from Ὁ. antidote tu «orrow 1787: 4 
from p. ready for every for- 
tune 1987: 3 
more things than dreamt of 
in your p. 1788: ἃ 
p., battle against custom 17 RR: κα 
p.. expeller of vice 1787: ς 
p.. fountain of all virtues 1757 5 
p. frees man from worry = 1787: § 
p. is a good horse in the 
stable i787: 9 
Pp. is incredulity U7h7 201 
p. is nuthing but discretion 1788: 1 
Pp. ἐξ possession of knowl 
edye 174: κχ 
p. is scphisticated poetry 84° 3 
p. is the highest music TBH: 3 
p. is the love of wisduin 1505 4 
p., leading nowhere to noth- 
ing eet ae | 
p., lumber of the schools 175 812 
p., medicine of the niund 787° 4 
p.. mother of all the arte 1157: 6 
p. of the distaff ιγϑγ τὸ 
p often chauzes fashion 762: ¢ 
p., science of sciences t7RB: ἡ 
p. teaches us the right 1,8): « 
p. teaches us to bear mis- 
fortunes of our neigh- 
bors .7η8γ: ς 
Ῥ.. τη πὐξη γρ δῖε answers 1738: 3 
spoil vou through p 1787: 9 
to ridicule p. philosophical 17988: 2 
wonder foundation οἱ ρ. {ἾἘδ 3 
Philoxenasa: the O of P 35: 2 
Phiegmatique: empire est au 
p avait: 7 
Phocus: banquet of Ὁ, 1386: 7 
Phoebus: poet nubiha, P. 2244: 7 
Phoenix: to live in p age 40:11} 
Phone: watched p. never 
FAs 1839: : 
Phosphore. redde diem 493: 
Phosphorescence of learning 1376° ὦ 
Phosphorus and mind 2303510 
Phrase: well rounded p 2248: τ 
Phrases: death without p S04: 8 
fine and filed p a6s3: 1 
Phrygem plagis meliorum 204: κα 
γος tf p. do not work, 
kirk 1967: 6 
kitchen p. is the best 1547: 3 
learn p. of the field ISGHItF 
p. bitter to «weet end .. 1667: 9 
take p. before sick .. $§88:80 
temperate diet his ρ΄... g72:10 
throw Ὁ. to the dogs 1658: 6 
Physician, see also Doctor 
before sick, see p. 1897: 3 
behave proudly towards p. 593: 
deceive nat thy p. 93:10 
died lant night of my Ὁ. 600: 7 
disease doesn’t kill, p. kills 600: 7 
don’t make p. your heir «οὐ: τὰ 
each p. henler of one disease 595: § 
earth hides p.s° faults $97: 3 
ot a fool or a p. εν, $97: 9 
God heals. p. takes fee .. 95. ἃ 
pase e who cures self 809: κα 
papry Ὁ . called earl .§97: ἃ 
nothing from thy p. §93:80 


PHYSICIANS 


Physician, continued 
honor a p. with honor due 


.593: 5 
I observe p., as he disease ς94: 4 
kill thy p. and fee bestow 597: 6 
little difference between 

good p. and none 598: 4 
Luke was a p. yet he died 599: 1 
man at forty, fool or p. ..597: 9 
no p. delights in health of 

friends πον 596: 4 
no 7p. like true friend 89:1: 8 
old p. and young lawyer 594: 7 
old wives fool p. -.  . §98: 9 
p. art thou? one all eyes 2042: 9 
p. Can parry scythe of death 596: 9 
p. cannot always cure sick 596: 6 
p., consoler of the mind τοῦ; 8 
p., disease, patient ....... ae 
p. has three faces ...... 894: 4 
p., heal thyself... .... 599: 4 
p. knows worthlessness of 

drugs then cs $98: 2 
Pp. more dangerous than dis- 

ease 600: 1 
p. must feel the pulse 5907: 4 
Ῥ. must read book of nature 596: 7 
Pp. no power over hour-glass 596: 9 
p. owes all to the patient sos: 3 
Pp. pours drugs into body 598: 2 
p. should have cheerful face 596: 8 
Pp. superfluous among 

healthy $96: 
p. who neglects own health sgoq: 
Ὁ. worse than the disease 1952: 


pitiful p. makes seald wound 594: 
poor p. lacks faith in cure 597: 


purse sick and lacke p. 
send p. tu your enemy 
sure p., death : 
treat sclf, have fool for p. 


who pays 
whole nee 
young barber, ok 
Physicians: few p 
many yp. 


. does the cure 
net a p. 


have 


p. best when the 
p. cobblers of hodies 


p. kill more than they cure « 


p. make work 
p. themaclves cannot cure 
suffered many things of p. 595:12 
Pia desideria 
Pian piano si va lontano 
Pianist: don't shont ἢ. 

Piano: he proud you can't 


] Ι 

. live well : 
illed king 
are old . 


play p. 
my dear Lady Scrape, p. 
Pp. soon gets into log-but 
try this on your Ὁ, 


Pica Syrenem imitans 


Pick: never well if you p. it 


p. a 


ne with one 


p. and chaase 
p. of the basket 
Pick-purse of another's wit 


Pickin 
Dp. an 


atealin 
Pickings may 


: children always Ὁ. 


fe considera- 


le 

Pickle: in a sweet p. : 
amarting in lingering p. 
Pickled: he lives ever p. 
Pickles: cannot eat without 


p. . 

Pickpockets: agree like p. 
p. are sure traders 

ἢ in all honest crowds 
ickwickian sense 709:18; 


Pictae tertoria linguae 


Pioture ........ ἘΠ 
every p. manuscript book 
handsome asap. ..... 
tn the .. . .. he Rees 
one p. worth thousand 

words cas 


p. is a mute poem hs 


too high in the p. 


Pictures are 


dead apeakers 
P. are the books of laymen t7 


reeque in beef 


ese bee 


Ἅ,.2ὦ ee ee 


§9S:! 
593: 
517: 
4909: 
τος: 
εοὐ: 
594: 


δῶ το ω Ὃ- DKN DA AN 


s98: 8 


2542: & 
yon: 1 
1788: 9 


17R8: 5 
w7RR: gs 
1788: 6 
1.38: 8 


$687 501 


1γᾶυ: 2 
213: 7 
1789: 1 
1789:10 
17&o: 9 
178g: ς 
1789: 3 


1380: 4 
1789: 6 
of a 

40: 8 


2217: 9 

48:32 
2299: § 
TISPV 
2006: 4 


oss 


t7PRgits 
796:10 
17)80:1} 


1611: 3 
1)89:14 


,.1789:11 


17fo:t2 
τς 
146: 4 


Ple chests sere weclree 
better not cut that p. ....1790: ἢ 


can’t tell p. till lid off ..1790: 
cat more mince-p. ...-39790: 2 
eaten many a Christmas p. 1790: 1 
get a second piece of 1790: § 

5 


eeenrhe oe 


pet p. in sky when you die 1790: 
ave finger in every p. ....805: 
keep all the p. for self 1790: 
no man’s Ὁ. free from 
his ambitious finger . 805: ς 
to eat humble Ὁ. ........ 1196:12 
Ῥιεςγεά ...... eats os 640: ς 


Pied: ἃ chaque Ὁ. son soulier 862: 7 
Pierian spring ...... ..... 1377: 1 
Pietas fundamentum virtu- 


ee ee we 


tum . ..336: 8 
ΡΙοῖν cis asteses teas i? 
first show p. at home ....1790:12 
man full of p. 1790:12 


no p. but amongst poor 1790:11 
p. can’t resist profit 1790:10 
p., foundation of all virtues 1790: 7 
Pp. 18 Justice towards gods 1790: 7 
Pp. is virtue’s source 1790: 7 
Ῥ., most sumptuous = gar- 

ment ἜΣ 1790: 7 
p., peace of mind .. . 1790: 7 
Pp. to abstain from pleasure 1812:11 
three degrees of ἔα] p. 17γ44:12 


Piffie: nothing but p. 829: § 
ΡΙΟ os abe δον wna ον 790 
all cooks baste fat pp. ..... 2263:13 


asking for p. in place of dog 813: 7 
brindled p. good brawn . 


3792:51 
child’s p., father’s bacon ..1793: 9 
don’t be p ἴω raise one 362: 1 
every one has black p. ... 2123! 9 
every p. knows own pap ..1791: 6 
feed p. and have hog ....1791: 4 
first p.. last whelp. best 1792:11 
he knows not p. from dog 1329: 2 
VN let my p. out : 66:1: 
like an Antony τ᾿. ...... 1793:01 
Ike Irishman’s p. ....39Q3: 3 
Martinmas comes to every 

στο 509 :15 
never ring p. that has to 

root . . $993: 4 
none is richer than the Ὁ. 1853: 2 
not a thing any p. would 

know oe oes 1792: 8 
of p.’s tail to make pipe, 

orn, arrow... .... 179 


Parmenio’s p. . 
Pp. among roses eee 
p. from sty of Epicurus 2263: 
pP., gentleman that pays 

rent ; 
p. hardly a classic animal 


p. in parlor still ap... .1790:14 
p. may ἣν, but isn't likely r791: 5 
p. mocked by crow 1841: 
p. ποῖ wanting to man .. .1792: 1 
p. of our own sow ..... 1793:10 
p.of Pyrrho  ......... 1792! 

p. of the worse panier ..1791: 

p. plays on the organs 1791: 2 


pretty p. makes ugly sow 1791: 4 
selfish old poo ....... 1791: 9 
things between Ὁ. and 
le νος, Υ4᾽:.2 
steal p. and give feet to 
God Loe φως Υ̓ΌΟΙΥΣΙ 
to buy a ἢ. in a poke . 
to have wrong p. by ear 
to teach p. to play flute 
we don't kill a p. every 


ee a 


.t7QT 10 
1793: 7 
1792:18 
1792: 7 
1792210 


1793: 8 


ye 8 © we eee 


ee 


PIQGON: ......{{ὐν εν κνι tl 


as wily p. as Goldemi 1794: 3 
famous p. for play-men .. 1704: ὃ 
p. cries come eat me ....1794: ς 


p. no woe till abenting go 1794: 4 


PILLS 2857 
Pigeon, continued 
sure he’s 5 p., for he has 
no χα! . .. .15ῦγ94:Σ 


Pigeon-egg of discretion .. ςὃς: 4 
Pigeon-livered and lack gall 1445:12 
Pigeons: full p. find cherries 


a were er 2034: 3 
Ὁ. taken, while crows fly ..1794: 2 
roasted p. do not fly ...... 180: 4 
with one bean, two p. 183: 4 

Piger ipse sibi opstat ...... 449:14 
vade ad formicam, Ο p. ....74: 1 
vult et non vult p. ..... 2143: 4 

Pigheaded: he’s that p. ..1793: 3 
igmies are p. still ...649:10 

Pignora: dedimus p. fatis ..757: 7 

Pigra extulit artis gh Ba 2:6 

Pigs: an't please the p. ..1790:15 
brought p. to fine market 1793: 6 
have you p. in your belly 1793: 2 
little Ὁ. eat big potatoes ..1037: 1 
more ways of killing Ὁ. ..1790:16 
p. are said to see the wind 1790:17 
p. fly with tails forward .1791: 3 
p. in clover . .. 2 -370:10 
Pp. wp ... oP ated G23 2 
p. love that lie together 1793: 1 
p. may whistle, but no 

mouth for it Lge 1701: 7 
p. play on the organ .. ...1792: 6 
to drive p., to snore ..1791: 2 
too many p. for the teats 1714: 4 
turned the p. into grass 1792: 9g 

Piker: I'm not ap. ...... 1794: 8 

Pikes: to pass the ἢ. ...... 1794: 6 
to push upon the p. ...... 1794: 7 

Pikestaff: plain asap. ....1804: 7 

Pila fortunae a core 875: 5 
Pp. meaest..... ... 17:10 

Pilate: with P. wash hands 24°56: ; 

Pile: cross and Ῥ' 460: 1 

Pilgarlick: poor P. ..... 117: 6 

Pilgrim: as far goeth p. . 1794: 9 
God knows who is good p. 1794:12 
Pp. in one’s own home ΤΙΝΙ: £ 
p., traveller who is taken 

Seriously ... 1794:10 


Pilgrimage: days of my Ρ. 1400: 6 
for near-by p., little leather 629: 3 
palmers’ chat, short p. ..385: 1 

Pilgrims are we all 
p. have leave to he ...... 2364: 3 

Pili: inhorrverunt Ὁ. carnis 788:13 

Pill 794 


oe wmv vearvrene reves 


bitter p. to swallow ......1795: 4 
bitter p. with sugar inside 2259: 7 
death lay in every p. ....1795: 1 
doctor’s p. sure to nll ©... 1795: 1 
I'm a sweet little p. ...... 1795: 6 
instead of p., choke-pear 1795: 2 
Mark was ap. .. . 41798: 6 


swallow p. without chew- 


_ ing ee ee 
this is p. of hard digestion 1795: 4 


to gild the p. ΟΝ 1794:1} 
wholesome Ὁ. of verity ITQS: S 
worst-looking Ὁ. you ever 
ΒΔ. ck obun - webu 19798: 6 
Pillar: from Ὁ. to post 1837: ἃ 
inap. of cloud ........... 369 rte 
Ὁ. of the cloud ............ 369 :10 
p. of the law aa sd ieee 1372: 9 
Pillars: four p. of govern- 
ment ......... . 1014: 4 
little p. cannot sustain 
heavy weights ........ 1017: 2 
p. of Hercules . «οι: 81 1133: 94 
Pillory: baker to p. ........ τι: 4 
PUMOW 20. ccc ccc eee eee 1798 
ask counsel of your ἢ. ....1795: ὃ 
bent arm forp. .. ...--- 1853510 
don’t fight with the p. ... 2635: 2 
p. isa silent Sibyl ......-. 2133: 8 
slept both on one p. ...... 7: 
take counsel of your p. . .108s5:17 


Pillows all securely snort on argr: 4 


sew Ὁ. to all armholes 1798: 7 
Pills: bitter p. have 

ects. ..... teas + 798᾽ ἃ 
wrap sharp Ὁ. in sugar 6897: 4 


2858 PILOT PLANK 


Pilot .2 0. ccc ewe ee 1795 Piper: give p. ἔν to play 1798: 8 | Pity, continued 
daring p. dangerous to ship 584:10 p. wants much that wants ta pn. is to live without 
in calm sea, anyone a p. ..1795:13 NG Ὁ ω: τὰς ᾿ 1798: 7 daiye 1802: 
like ship without p. . .. 1795: 9 | to pay the p. 1798: y-to truest oii of p. to kill. 1802: ὃ 
paleness of p. sign of storm 1796: 2 | Piper, non omo .... . 319: 2 uncapable of p. 319: 7 
p. fears low water ........ 1295: 10 Pipes: to put up one's p. 1798: 6 vain is appeal to him who 
p. who sees from afar ....865: 5 | Piping: what signifies p. 9 .1798:11 cannot p. . .  . 8802: 5 
to drop the p. ........ -179s:21 | Piokin crack, credit away . 872: 7 when p. sees misery, tears 1802: 5 
what ship safe when every Pipkins: lord of pots an p. 2619: 6 yet the p. of it, Ingo 1802: 7 
man ap... .... ..... 1796: 1 | Pippin: like p. blushing ... 87: 4 | Pitypat: hia heart ‘kep’ goin’ 
you learn to know p. in who's the p. goo: 7 Ds? ess 1110: 9 
storm .... .......... 1995 :12 rippin and cheese to come sBorrt | Place oo... cee eee eee 1802 
Pilots: best p. ‘take advice . 20:10 Ριγδῖδ. . 0 0.2 πω tanend 1799 all things have their p. . 1803: 6 
Pilum injecisti mihi .. 799: 8 in amber every p. lies .... 86: 7 do not occupy conspicuous 
Pimpernel among vegetables 1220: ἴθ Ρ. spreadin Pu misery ..... 692: 2 ), 1030 
Lh ade speak gently of p. 72 twixt p. 1799: 7 | every man has his own p. 1803: 3 
ee ee are oo 7 when p. sacs: “danger 1799: 5 good in their p. . .. 1803: 4 
ae not a p ....3237: 9 | Pirates make cheap penny- high p. educates. . 18031 
here’s a p. (es that lie... 1797: 1 worths of pillage 1799: 3 in rig ἥ p. at right time . 3 29: 1 
it is a sin to steal ap. ....2211: 6 when pp. count booty, let each keep p. allotted a3: 7 
vever on a merrier p. ....1507: 9 they become thieves 1799: 8 low man in high p. oe 3 
not a p. to choose ........ 348 :10 when p. hail. “low many men look small in p. too big 1803: 3 
not stoop for p.. never skulls” ΠΕ : 1799: 6 | neither shall his p. know 
worth pound .. ..1796: 7 | Piscari: vado p. <4 843: 2 him any more 606512 
not worth a p. ..... ....2636: 2 | Piscator ictus sapiet ... 26: 7 never the time and the p. 1803: Ἢ 
p. a day, groat a year ....1796: 3 | Piscatores huminum oo. Bigs nor time nor p. did then ad- 
see a p. and pick it up ....1796: 7 | Piscatur in aqua turbida .. 82t: ἑ here rRo3y: os 
seven Mentoap. . 1796: 4 | Pisces netare oportet ... διγιις not the p that honors man 18ee:t0 
steal a p., steal a pound .1797: 2 non est p., hominem comes 817:13 p. for everything Jo. . tug: ὁ 
to be in a merry ἢ .....1796: ς Pp. Nequam, nisi recens 8:8: 1 p. in the sun : 224518 
to bit the p. .1829: § | Pisets: nullus mallus mag- p. neither gives nor takes 
you ae have heard a Pp. nus p. 2297: ἃ virtue 1X03: ς 
eae 1796: 6 | Pit: bhottomles« Ὁ. 1127: 3 put yourself in his p. 1803: 0 
your heart baneeth on jolly be made a p. and digged it 1799 :10 second Ὁ. has right to first tNo sto 
ριι. ΠΣ Seeds . 1796: ς raise mound, but dig p. 1799: 9 sit in your p. and nune can 
Pin-money τότ: 2 whose diggeth a p. shall make you rise thoy: ἢ 
Pin-pricks: policy. of p. ..17972 3 fall therein. t7O90:10 thinks p below him 1303. 3 
Pinch: at ἃ ἢ. ef a) εὐ τ την tens 1797: 4 | Pitch ....... re eee ree 1799 this is the Ax the time ἀλλ: it 
give the empty p. .......1797: 7 above the p. ......0.-0- Sg: 3 tis the poshews the man δώ 10 
neceasity’s sharp p. ...... 8007: 2 at cuncert p. ........... Boa: ἢ to know one’s p. ιἰδωᾷ; 7 
p. black and blue... 405: 8 p. and oe errs er 1764: 4 | Placebo: to sing P. 27 41 2105: 1 
p. of death, hunger, pov- to queer ὦ 100: 2 | Placebo Domint in regione 
erty . cpa 1797: ς whoso tcucheth p. is defiled 1799:12 Vivorum 216s: 3 
to come to ἃ p. . 1797: ὁ | Pitcher ................ 1800 Placet: non p. . Boy: 4 
Pinched: thou art p. “for it 1797: 8 earthen p. km<ck with | Placks and baw bees i i ees 
Pinching: bang ». ve 1797: 9 brass 1838:13 | Plazatus in dome corum “12: κα 
Pine ...... τ .. 1297 p. be broken at the well 1225: 3 | Plagiarism .......... ..1804 
p. cut down is nut ap. 1798: 5 p. broken, I shall have Plasue: any p. but p. of 
P. grows on precipice L797 583 shards tRor: 2 heart 2870: 4 
p. aings her song 1797282 Pp. May go to well teo often rot: Ἢ} op. and hero both of a trade 21398: ι 
p. wishes hersclf a jhrub 1797 :18 p. takes up sane water i800: 3 | 0. οὐ both your huuses 2638: ς 
sweet 1s whisper of p. 1797 533 to break p. at the door 2092: 2 ' Plain .................. 1804 
tall p. is en by wind 1032:10 whether p. bite stone or as p. as pikestall, nese, 
who leaves p., leaves friend 1797 :10 stone p., had fur p. 1800: 4 ighway, day, 
ΕἸΒΕΊΡΕΙΣ of politeness 1837: 6 | Pitchers: little p. have big ete, 1804: 7 1808: 8 
: εγχδιει ears 18oo: 5 "εν. without pleats thos: 4 
Pet οὐ of courtesy. rfection 1778:26 | Pitchfork: drive out nature τ. even to a child woaita 
Pink-tea eae ἐπε .  ., .§6: 6 with p 1661: 9 | p. honest man without welt 1804: 8 
Pinnas nido extendere .... $8: 2 | Pith aaa in all plays ιδούτ 2 p. living and high thinking τ 2118 
Pins: on ἢ. and needles 1796: 8 | Pitiabie to gain tet ire . thon: 9 to put gates on the τ. 945280 
coe ee agitatur in- Pitied: better envied than Ὁ. 703: ς | Plaindealer, an honest man πος .}2 
§0323:50 more to be p. than censured 1802: 2 | Plain dealers void of dissin: 
Pious: : Obidias, all were p. 1790: 8 | Pitiful: ‘twas Ρ Bos: 7 wation 1805182 
p. when I'm only bilious 1790: 9 | Pits: seven p. for good 1004; 9 | Plaindesling is a jewel tHog:it 
poor because too p. . 87go:ts | Pittaens: nothing in excesa 1907: 9 p. in dead without tseue εδος: 14 
Pip: ap. out ....... oe 64ο:13 ΓβῥΡιῖν ...... {νον κεν νον .. 1801 p. is kicked out of doors S2zsit 
ῬΙΡΦ... 00 beh cons GER 1798 foolish p. overthrows state 1801: 7 P. 18 pratced) more theo 
owmy lowly on small p. 2381:1§ | great suuls with p. melt 1801: 5 Carian 304 ἡ 
dance without ἃ p. 483: 3 | hern went p. Zekle οι: & p beet when all done 80:1} 
Ml p. without upper lip 1439:30 no beast but knows p. 1802: 8 ἢ aaa the race (πῶς 1} 
p. of pig's tail . ιτ79ε:1 no more p. than a dog 2220:16 | Plain-speaking gets us hate 2193511 
no longer p.. no lkmger peevish p. mars a city 1801: 7 | Plains everlasting as halla τὸ}: ἷ 
dunce 1799: 1 p. another, remember self i802: 4 | Plaintiff: abuse the p. 1309: 
p. for fortune’s finger ... 1281: § p. cureth envy 1801: 6 | court fool, the pp. ι271: 4 
p. in an ivy leaf  .... 1799: 2 | Ρ. gets bad name nowhere 1802: 5 | Plaisir: de court p., long 
p. of peace . sh 3 | p. ts akin to love : ‘Sot: 9 repentir Big: § 
p. summer, dance winter . 480: 3 | p. is pathway to praise 1802: 1 Planches: entre ἡ νερόν p. ἈἈ.“41:|ὸ 
p. sweet till] Rird caught [177:11 Pp. is poor phuster . . Bors 4 | Plan... 
put that in p. and smoke it 1798: 2 p. is aworn servant to love 1801: 9 {| bad p. cannot be ‘altered 1806: 
she had a very sweet p. 1798: ς Ὁ. melts the mind to love s801: 9 diffcrent ways do ποῖ p. tt ἵ 
ἜΥ Ὁ onal Ps = or- p. nobody, nobody pities no inflexible p. ..... 
rere 1798: § me....... .........1803: 3 | one by one was his a AAT 
to bit "tbe Pp. secvecses 3798: 4} Dp. others 80 ome others Ῥ. leas or do more 26:16:10 
to p. one’s eye .......-..-8798i01 wan't p. : 1802: 3 λα ἡ τ carefully, safest delay ict: 4 
to strain one’s p. . ..9798: ς | p. raises "deliviccé .1802a: § | well laid p. most profitable οὔ: a 
what comes by p.. goes p. runneth in gentle heart »801: 3 | what's your p 804515 
dram εν, 947: 6 | p., scavenger of misery . 1802; 9 | Plancus: consulship of P. 74: 9 
w fools p. he may dance 483: 7 | p. ‘tis ‘tis true . ...... tg00: 1 | Planet: ee under three- 
᾿ @eekive vy. and you Sedge do telief 1... ὅσοι: 4 penny p 186: 9 
ve mt danced , 299: τ ν. distress bet human 0785: 2! Plauk: trust “self to hewn ν. 2001: 5 | 


PLANKS 


Planks: trust not to rotten 

Poe ξυμ δ oie 2382: 3 
Planned: we p. it that way 1806: 3 
.982: 2 


and men .2040; 2 
discover many ἢ. ........ 1234:10 
make no little p. 1806: 1 
make year's p. in spring 1806: 1 
Planta pedis usque verticem 862: 2 
Plantagenet doth quit P. 1967: 5 
Plants rightly, never up- 

roots ee ee 1980:12 
Plaster ................ 
break head and give p. 

p. small amends for broken 

head ΜΗ ... 7240: 2 
prodigious Ὁ. for small sore 1806: 5 
quickly to sore came p. 1806: 4 
you rub sore when you 

should bring p. 7 

Plastered like a ceiling ο 
Plasters: I've that within for 


which no p. . Ἰ1όϑι1ττ:ις 
Plate: come and foul a p. 661: 7 
Plato: those who dine with 

FE: sRo:rs 
trample upon pride of P. 1883: 3 
Plato's cave ; 2081: 3 
Plato's man iw... 1510: 7 
Plato's rings 1250: 6 
Platonic: takes two to he p. τό: 8 
Platz an der Sonne 2243115 
Plaustrum perculi RR: ς 
PIR. 6st is Ropers eee 1806 
as good asa yp. 1TROR: 3 
cheating p. never thrives 328: 1 
eat, drink and p. 666: & 
everyone may ἢ. upon him 1&06:165 
fair p. and abave-board 4:1 
fair p. is ἃ jewel 1Ro6:10 
foul p. 1307: 6 


free seats at p., first to bisa 1RoR: ἃ 
good yp. needs no epilogue 1808: 5 
grand stand p. 1807: 4 
in p. two pleasures 90 112 
ia there no p. to case tROk: 6 
tudge not p. before p. is 


done . Roz: 9 
Jast act crowns the Ὁ. thar: 9 
leave off while Ὁ. is good 911: 2 
lesa Ὁ. the better 931: 4 
life's rp. is over «ἸΆ110 
no child's p. .t806: 9 
no p. withont a fool 1807: ἃ 
no thanks for losses at p. 911: 5 
nothing to p. well if lore 2628: 9 
p. boot tRaz: 3 
p. for fie and money too 1806: ἃ 
p. is the thing 1ROR: 6 
Pr. must go on : tRo8®: 6 
Pp. out the Ὁ. : r8oR: 6 
Ὁ. pleased not the million 1808: ¢ 
Pp. to live, not five ta p. 1r806:13 
p. with hands, p of peas- 

ants 1207: ¢s 
Ὁ. with me and hurt me not 1806:14 
p. with me as cat with 


Motise 180): 1 
with your peers ... 1807: 2 
wine and wantonneas 932: 1 
pP., women, wine. undo men O42: 1t 
p. won't pay the candles 4λ:1 
sat ta dink, rose to ᾿ 1806:11 
amall stake makes cold p. o31: 8 
to p. fast and loose 
to p. for love . 
to p. with fire . . Rit: s 
turn about is fair p 
what's a ἢ. without woman 1807: 8 


= 


ou cannot p. upon me. 1806518 
ayer: like a strutting p. .. tg: 4 
Players blind; lookers-on see 932: 6 
ace p. well bestowed _ bg: 3 
Playful: nothing more Ὁ. 
than cat ἢ 4: 2 
Playhouse of infinite forms 2627: 1 


a: he p. well that wins 931:12 
pith ia guod in all p. Row τ 
p. more than he secs 


Please 


Pleases: 


very p. hast thou been 
all men p., never find case 18190: 4 
by whatever you can p., p. 1809:10 
dificult to p. all . a 

dream not we can p. selves 1810: 1 
hard to p. knave as knight 1808:13 


he doesn’t p. me who 
eases self 1808:10 
he that would p. all, cannot 1810: ὃ 
I do not exist te p. you ..1809:16 
if thuu wilt p., lay truth 
aside .. 3810: 3 
no man may all men p. 1810: 5 
not even ("οὐ can Ὁ. all =1810:10 
not how many, but whom 
you p. σον 1809:13 
p. eye and pick purse 1808-14 
p. eye but plague heart 1808:14 
p. yourself 9... .. .1809:15 
polite to ἢ. . . . 1... 160: 6 
rather p. one good than 
_ many bad 1809 :12 
rise betimes to p. every- 
y a 1310: 4 
she who longs to p., un- 
chaste ποτ Vite, hes 180g :53 
to profit. learn to ἢ. ..1308::12 
too anxious tu p. to Ὁ. 1808:11 
Pleased: as p. as dog with 
two tails 18099: 9 
1809: 9 


dp. us mere had he 
. us less : rRoRert 
neither p. full nor fasting 5&3: 1 
p. by not studying to please ἰδ: 6 
Ὁ. ourselves, 
others 
p. with nobody, unhappy 
p. with self, offends every- 
one t8og: 7 
to be p.. one mist please 1809: 3 
whenever p., nourished 1809: 1 
he who p. many 
must have merit 2650:14 
if it p. you, it p. me... 18090711 
no one thing p. all 1310: 7 
unhappy whom no one p. 1809: 8 


as Ῥ. as Punch 
he ha 
Pp 


we please 


Pleasing: art of p., dereiv- 


ine 1810: 3 
art of p. is tr seem pleased 1809: 3 
p. all world and his father 1810: 6 
5. springs of own accord 1810: 2 


Pleasure ..........006. 1811 
after p. cometh pain ον 1729: § 
all things to p. enslaved . 1812:53 
blend profit with νυ. ..... 1812: 8 
brief not a true Ὁ. ..... 1812:16 
buy p.. sell self slave ... 1814: 6 
delicious p. to give Ὁ. 1812:12 
dificult p. the sweetest tRr3: τ 
downhill from toil τὰ p. 1812: 4 
drop of p. for sea of woe 1738: & 
every p. hath a pain 1939: § 
flee present p.. future pain 1814: ς 
fly p. and it will follow you 1814: 7 


fly p. that bites tomorrow ..1814: § 
follow p. then will p. flee 1812: 7 
for a little p., long pain 1815: § 
from Ὁ. comes grief... 18 
give p. to select few . 
go to your business, Ὁ. 
greatest faculty, capacity 
for p. ... 
greatest p. of greatest 
number : . ot 
he that loves p. shall be 
poor ee eee 
his own p. attracts each 1813: 
if you want p.. work for it 1812: 
immense p. to come .. 1882: 
it in p. too to remember ross: 
knows not value of f. ., τὲ 
last p. discharging duty  τϑι2: 
life of p. most unpleasant ι814: 
love of p. a disease ...... Wis: 9 


Aa Aw ὦ Ν “4 "Ὁ 


“- τ τὸ EN OE “τ΄ es te eee ee 


Plea: ill p. well pleaded 
Plead a cause ..... .. .306: 3 
Pleadings make heart melt 2593: ὁ 
Pleasant as warm water «1808: 9 

5 


PLEASURES 2859 


moe tee ee Oe eee - 


Pleasure, continued 


make a toil of a p. 


Wir: 4 
man devoied top... ..... 1812: § 
many a fool feeds on p. 1812: 4 


never p. without repent- 


ANCE: “Ghote a tts 14: 6 
no mun ever regrets a Ὁ. 1813: 8 
no p. after death ........ 1812:10 


no Ὁ. but from sixth sense 2071 :12 


nop. unalloyed . ..... 1814:10 
no p. without some pain ..1739: 5 
no ἢ. without sorrow .127§: 7 
no Ὁ. without virtue ..... 1811:12 


not even p. is fron ....888g:50 
nothing so hate ul as p. 1813:10 
occupy thyself with p. ..2325: 2 


on p. bent — .. νι 1811: 9 
one day of p. worth two of 

sorrow ...... ΒΒ. τ: 2 
pain and ἢ... . 1738: 8 
painful Ὁ. turns to pain 1739: 8 
pay every p. with a pain 1739: 2 
p. atthe helm. . 1... 2662: 3 
p. he my occupation 1815: 8 
p. before business ... . 263: 1 
p. bought by pain harmful 1739: 2 
p. bringeth sorrow .. WB1g: ς 
p. deferred is keenest . ..1812:17 
p. doing what pons say 

you cannot do. ...... 1812: 1 
Ῥ. grows fulsome 1813210 
p. harms whomso it charms 1815: 2 
p. has a sting in its tail 1813:11 
p. ts first good 1811} 
p. is inciter to vileness τω: 3 

is labor too .. 1814: 3 

1s our end στ 1312:138 

is the bait of evil 131τ4:12 

is to women as sun 1813710 


is virtue’s gayer naine 1811:12 
. itself is painful 1739: 
. long expected dear sold 1812: 
makes the hours short 1187: 
ον. Memory of past 1830: 
no fellowship with vir- 
tue _. . ra: 3 
not p. when evil . :1 
only thing to live for τϑιεῖ:1ὸ 
over, disgrace remains 587:14 
. passes, shame endures 1004: 3 
Ὁ Pathway to perdition 1&14: 3 
relaxes the spirit . (Briss ς 


TPPPPP PUPPY ΘΟ 
“tam Ha 


f., removal of all pain. 1738:10 
p. seldom found where 
sought ar tRi2: 


7 
sin, sin is p. 1814: 90 
stalen being sweetest 1804: 3 
. tastes well after service 1812: 3 
. was his business 263: 1 
. which is akin to pain . 1739: 3 
. will be paid .. .. 1815: 4 
. wounds those who have 
her .  . PRrgsay 


“ΞΟ ΞΘ Ὁ 9 


rarity gives zest to p. 1812:17 
remembrance οὗ p. doubles 

pain = ... ¥QS2:10 
safest p. Icast valued 2. 1812:15 
say to p., none of your 

apple ....... 0 0... T8322: 6 
seek p., sweat for it . ..2622: 7 
short p., long lament .. .1%15: 5 
such is our good p. ..... 1302: 1 
sweet is p. after pain . 1738: 9 
take p., suffer pain r~3Ritr 
to avercome p., greatest p. 1312: ἃ 
today our Ὁ. to be drunk . 636: 7 
too much p. brings pain . 1739: 4 
what p. from difficulty wWrg: τ 


when p. is business not p. 1813:10 
wherever p. sold, I am pur- 


aser - ..8r2: 6 

who p. gives shal] joy re- 

ceive... _.. 1812: 2 
with p. purchase death ..1814: 7 
Pleasures: all p. have a 

sting intail «© | Wa gir 
danger gives spice to p. 484: 7 
diseases spring from Ter 4: 


doubling p.. cares divi ing 2503: ἃ 
God made all Ὁ. innocent 1821214 


2860 


PLEDGE 


Pleasures, continued 


let your p. have their use 1812: 2 
mingle p. with your care 128:  § 
our p. but fantastical . 
p. are like poppies spread 1 a: τι 
p. are transient .......... 1814: ἐς 
p. as they come, they go 1811: 
p. have mutable faces ... ἐπ. 2 ἢν 
p. ho past ...... rr: 7 
p. of taste, sex, sound ..1811:10 
p. shallow, troubles deep ..1815: 
shortest p., sweetest 18221 
Pledge: give p., mischief 
follows ee ae ne ee aaso: 6 
p. of claaped hands ..... 1063: 4 
edges dont distress good τ 
δ ἄατρ ττὰ 95: καὶ 
Pleiades: bind influences of 
ως 2207: 6 
Plenis insuavia cuncta ... 1202 
Plenus dierum, divitiis ..... 2 
Plenty .............. ... 181 
as p. as blackberries 18tg§:t0 
fad r in the midst of Ῥ. 1816: 2 
golden p. from full horn 1:815:11 
horn of p 1ϑις:1 
nothing so sickening as Ῥ. 2034: 1 
p. begets want ......... 1815: 7 
p. breeds pride _......... r8r5: 6 
Ὁ. engenders care .. ..... 1983:130 
p. bas made me poor ... 1815: 7 
p. is no fault . 1815:12 
p. is the child of peace ..1815: 8 
Ὁ. makes dainty . 1815: 9 
p. never wrings its master r8rg:12 
p. shall have more 1089 :t2 
p. soon causeth loathing 1815: 6 
proof of p. is contentment 1981 


there should be 


p. and 


peace 
Plodders: amatl have contin- 


p. ever won 
ota p. 


Pia 


ed 


Plot: mold ᾿ rae soled 
Ὁ. against companions .. 


p. me no plots 
p. thickens 


Plough 


eoererevreever ee weevee 


better one Ὁ. going than two 


cradles 


1816:1 


don’t stop Ὁ. ἴο « catch mouse 1817: 
drive p. over renee of dead 499: 


fallow the p.. 
pei speed the p 


be that by 


look τοὶ behind 
p. would thrive 1 


that a costs will 


never 


how can the. get wisdom 
that holdeth p. 

I must p. my furrow alone 

if I no Ῥ.. you no corn 

if P cant reach, perro, 


iieep » Joanie 


more than whistling to Ῥ. 


ape have b 
σεν 


“slugeards 


1817: 
1440: 
16: 


1816: ς 


18:16:24 
18:7: 8 
1816387 


τἈιδι:τι 
131τ6:τς 
131): 6 
18:16:38 


4 
1317: 2 
o 
3 
7 


1239:1 
1816: 
1816: 


§ 
7 
5 

. 1816: 9 
18:7: 7 
7 

4 

3 


hack 8 83... a eee 1837: 1 
seek bread with the p. .18:6:18 
to p. headlands before butts 1816: 6 
to p ms oo prey aoa .-.. 9816236 
to p. the sands ......... 1817: 4 
to p. the sea-shore ...... 1817: 4 
to p. with ass and ox = ...18%16:10 
to p. with a 18616: 8 
to put one’s hand to p. 1817: § 


4 
a 
Vv 


tong, fly ssid to ox 


37: 7 


Plough, continued 
aig p. doesn’t go weeds 5 
. . «1817γ:0 
worth ἂν that gars Ῥ. ‘draw 1609: 3 
Ploughed a straight furrow 1817: 8 
p. with my heifer r8r6:17 
Ploughing with dogs .. 1816: 8 
Ploughman is terrae filius 759:10 
Pp. more ease than kings 1101: 
more than vicious prince 1816:13 
. on legs higher than gen- 


tleman 2 
peti he p. others’ fields” τὸ: 10 
trust to borrowed .. 223: 2 
Ploughshares are an A nets 820: 6 
swords into ἢ... .2164:τ| 
Plover: live a p.’s life ... 965: 4 
P- cannot please him ....1810: 7 
Plow, see Plough 
Pluck makes the man 1443: 3 
Ὁ. not where you've not 
planted . 2178: 7 
Pluie: jette a l'eau, peur de 
la p. 814: 3 
Pluit super justos et injus- 
tas 1284: 9 
Plum: black p. swect as 
white . 193: 6 
Pluma es lengua del alma. 1771: 1 
p. haud interest 793: 9 
Plumbeo jugulare gladio . 2264: ς 
Plume: press where you see 
my white p. wave 1463: 3 
Plumed with feathers of 
death : εν 446: 3 
Plumes: borrowed Ὁ. 37914 
Plummet not for every 
sound 2174583 
Plomp as a partridge é: 9 
Plums: eaten Ὁ. unpeeled roat: 4 
Plunder: power of public p. 802: 4 
Plundering and blundering . 206: 1 
Plures: ad p. penetrare  1g05: 6 
p. mali τι4: 7 
Pluto: helmet of P. 283: 9 
when P. lets dead eae "61: 4 
Plutus: as fearful as 783: 4 
Pluvia, imbrem parit 1036: 8 
Plymouth cloak 366: 5 
Poacher, best ganirkeeper 2390: 2 
Pocket ................ 1818 
but for holes in p. all rich 18:8: 2 
fine hand at sicking ap. 1789:10 
he sat in her p. all eve- 
ning 1818: 6 
WED ws eas 1318: 9 
no p. in my shroud ἫΝ ΠΗ Ξ 
out οὗ p. : 9 
p.. grave of conscience 1818: 3 
put no more in p. than it 
nN hold 18:8: 4 
sickness of p. worst of all 1849: 
take from one p. ὅτι pat 
in other 1} 10 
to p. up a wrong Bt 
Pockets: empty p. safe ..38s1: 
to tine one’s Ὁ... . ..... 18:8: : 
touched in their Pe. hiss 18:8: ς 
Pocula: inter p. ....... 470:13 
Poculis: qui ἀπε in p. $33: 1 
odagram: nescit medicina 
Ee ee ee 190t3: 6 


odsnappery 120: 
Poem: as is picture, "0 is p. 3822: 
licked p. into shape . 36 5: 9 


never see p. lovely as ‘tree ΠΣ 
no moral or immoral p. 23: : 
rather written p. than ta 
μος. ses ca! actrees 4 
Poems in prose .......... 1833: 4 
ρ.. s οὗ the 
1821:1} 
δι sande by ρῶν like me. 2369: 6 
there are picturesinp. . 1832: 8 
Poena: noxiae p. par esto .1916:13 


sera tacitis p. venit pedibus οὐ: 6 
Poenitentia vera raro vera 195612 
pe. vera numaquarm est sera 1956: 4 
oesis est vinum daemonum :821:11 
ut pictura p. 1832: 8 


POOR ici oie cee 


costs less to keep lion than 


. 1818 


De. eat cant aes 1819: 9 
every man who writes verse 

NOt De ee ees 1819: 8 
every man will be p. Baek he 18:18:31 
every one not born a p. ..1820: 9 
every p. includes critic | $7: 2 
every p. is a fool ...... 1820: 4 
God himself the best p. 1822: 
nobody loves a 1819 
not every year is p. born ee 7 
nothing sater than bad p. 1819:13 
one may be ἢ. without vers- 

ing . 1822: 
p. bit he him behind | 181821 
p. cannot claim his bays 1820: 6 
. does not work by square 1823: 8 

» if 1 had wit to show it 1820: . 

in love with his work . et 
p. ie a feigner . ἐπ 818.17 " 
p. is born, orator made . Abie. ἐ 
p. is jealous οὗ p. . 181851 
p. is made as well as born 1820: 2 
p. makes lie look like truth 1823: ς 
p. of the poor rBr9:14 
Pp. one remove from fool 1820: 4 
p. sucks claws all winter 1828: 5 
p.’s eye in fine frenzy 1820: ς 
p.’s licence 1823: §-1824: 1 
they had no p., and they 

died . 1821: > 
work of the p. endures r8t9: ὁ 
Poeta nascitur, non fit 1820: 8 
Poetic heence R23: 6 
that p. itch 1321:1} 
Poetica surgit tempestas 1819:to0 
Poetics: never p. unless 

rheumatics 18:18:45 
Poetor: numquam Ὁ. nisi 

podager TRB: 46 
Ροοῖρυ usb udawsianeuns 1824 


bad p. springs from feeling "2: 3 
impossible to translate p. a ! 
indignation makes p. + yale i 
it is not versing makes Ὁ. 1822: 9 
keep your p. mine years = 1822: 7 
let us drop into p. 1322: 4 
lying and p. always friends 1823: 5 
mad, or writing p. Rr9: 7 
niNciIN Ὁ. 1823: 2 
no second-rate in p. ι81τ΄0:1} 
only p. is history 184s: ς 
p. cannot be trandated 1822: ἢ 
p. doth ercct the mind .Β2.2: 1 
p. is articulate painting tRaa: B 
p. ie bill and coo of sex = sRasitt 
p. is devil's wine 1321:1| 
δ is music in words Raz: ἃ 

, language of all worship 1832: 1 

, language of the gods 1822: 1 


᾿ ‘not concerned wit 


truth 1811; 5 


p. of earth is never dead 687: ς 
recite Ὁ. only with a poet 182 
truest p. most feigning 
we may live without 

we scribble p. all alike 


Poets: 


all 


all men p. at heart 
Pp. are mad 


can p. aoe you 
dart of y 


Ὁ fetions of the p. 


ἐν 

αν pribe of p. 
licence of 

many are lies of the p. 


our 


Ῥ. 
Dp. 


Ὁ. and poverty . 


Ῥ. 


. steal from Homer 
. one sure of immortal- 


wea painters nave leave 
to He 55 
1820 111- 
are born, not made 


The 03 
7 


τος 
shake 11 
tKro: 7 
rises 
1839: 
1Η2 
ite 3: 


ἃς 


1823: 
1823: 
.t8o4q: 


1810: 


"-Σ o Ovn Ata ὦ ὦ» 


aoe. 
ak 


1820: 


p. are hated by each other 1:8:8:18 


Ὁ. 
D.. 


are sultans 
being lars, should have 
memories 


18:38:78 


1821: 


& 9 
p. cannot brook Inbor of file Bra: 1 
p., firat inetroctore of man 18 1831.2 


Ὁ. 
p. 


inspi ce and proessacer{ 
made hy fonts like her 


tSao: Ἢ 


3369: 


POINT 


women 


Poets, continued 
p. may lie by authorit 
Pp. need not heed trut 
p. only poor anyone flatters 1821: 3 
p. ought to have good 
memories .1824: 1 
p. that marble seek 1820: 7 
Ῥ.. wastepaper of mankind 1818:13 
p. were once care of kings 1820: 1 
race of p. has liberty 1823: ς 
those who err follow the p. 1819 :13 
Point . 824 


at p. of day, death, going 


.. 3823: 7 


1825: 1 


come to the p. 1824: 3 
from p. to Ὁ. .......... 1824:11 
in good p26... wn, 1824: 2 
it 18 a moot p. 1824: 4 


not to put too fine p. upon 


it (1824: ς; 2192210 
not worthap.. ......... 2644: 2 
nothing to the De: δῖος 1824: 9 
Ὁ. device . w... ee. ....1824: 6 
Ὁ. οὐ honor ............. 1824:12 
p.of view . ...., es cee 3824252 
stick to the p. ........... 140: 3 
to carry the p. ......... wR24:14 
to Jabor the p. .......... 1824:13 
to miss the p. ......0... 1824: 7 
to stretch a p. : . 1324: 8 
upon the p. to flee, fall . 1&824:10 
Point device: arrayed at p. 62§:13 
in your accoutrements 626:13 
Pointed at by men’s fingers Rog: 2 
Polson ..............00. 1825 
full as a toad of p. 1825: 6 


he that atirs p. must taste 

it 196R:14 
in painted pots deadliest 

Pp. r&as: ς 
inp. there is physic 1825: 7 
no p. above p. of serpent 2073: 6 
one drop of p. infects tun 

of wine 1835: 9 
one man’s meat, another's 

p. 1826:15 
one p. drives out another 1826: 
ounce of po in one pocket rjgoo: 
Ὁ. drunk from cups of gold τᾶς: 
μιν the’ in golden cup 1825: 
p. kills when no antidote 1826: 
Pp. mrereeth every vein 1825: 
strongest p. from Cacsar’s 

crown 
surest p. is time 
sweet p. for age's tooth 
Poisons have saved lives .1825: 
two p work for goad rX2¢: 
wicked p. lurk in honey 1825: 
Poisson sans boisson poison 817215 
Poke: if he bind p., she'll 


on KZOEn~ WN 


B25: 
24319: 
τᾶς: 


mm Oo TA 


ation it 1689: 3 
p. full of plums ...... 1448: 2 
to buy a pig ina p. r8gt:to 
Poker: good p. face 42: ἴ 
p. ridicules the stove 1B4t: § 
Pole star, who governs hy 

moral excellence 1014: 9 
Poles apart 491: 3 


Police: κα’ νογηπιοπῖς change. 
Ὁ. remain 1826; 
Policeman is actdier of truth 1826: 5 
p.’s lot nota happy one 1826: ἃ 
when in doubt, ask ἢ. Orgizt 
Polichinelle: secret de P. .2052:13 

Polley ........ eee eee 1826 
all ῥ᾽ allowed in war and 
ve 


- cate eae 1836: 6 
feminine p. mysterious as64: 6 
p. goes beyond strength | .1826: ἃ 
p. of the good neighbor ιτόγό: 4 
Pp. prevails above power 4846: ὃ 
Pp. virtuous as as 
vicinus . 1826: 6 
wrecked on loose fiscal p. . 802: ὃ 
Poliri expoliri, pingi fingi O28 i13 
Polished: men p. each by 
each .,.,... εν, BG 2grte 
p. to the nail .. .. 1681: 3 
Polishing: too much p. weak- 
ems ....... Seas . BOgarit 


ee ae = eee -- πον“ -.....- 


Polite: as p. as wax ...... 1826:12 
wise are p. world over ..1826:131 
..1823: 8 | Politeness ....... 826 


eeenxeneg, 1 
no more p. than sole of foot 1827: 
one never loses by p. ....1827: 


αν -πσυπισ. τσ ασττπι -παστεοηπαννπηε 


POOR 


we --..-...ὕΟ0........ 


Pollyanna: I hate P. pest .. 
Polygamy: before p. was 


ee 


Politicians: 


8 
pineapple of p. ......... 1827: 3 
p. a8 warmth to wax ....1837: 1 
p. consists in being easy ..1827: 2 
p. costs nothing . ....1827: 3 
p. does not pay the bill ..1827: 7 
p. is art of choosing among 
your thougats .1827: 2 
p. is artificial good nature 1827: 2 
p. is benevolence in small 
things | ..1827: 2 
p. is fictitious benevolence 1827: 2 
p. is flower of humanity .1827: 2 
p. is ritual of society 1827: 2 
p 


. is to do and say kindest 
thing in kindest way .. 
p-, most acceptable hypoc- 


among Ὁ. re- 
ligion profitable 

p. die of swallowing own 
lies 

p. drive nail that goes best 

p. neither love nor hate 

p., not a straight one 

p. think about security of 


scats pg το 1828: 2 
scurvy pot-house Ὁ... 1828: 5 

Politics ............0.08. 1828 
1829: 4 


all p. is are sauce 
essence ὁ 


holy mistaken zeal in Ὁ. τΆλϑιιι 
in ἢ. nothing insignificant Pett 3 
in p. there is no honor 122k: g 


most men's p. sit too loose- 
Vv oe: ἐξ 

no gambling like p. . 

playing p. at expense of hu- 
man misery ce 

p., art of gaverning by de- 
ceiving 


P. is compromise 396:14 


1827: 2 


IBY) eS {πῶς 1826:10 
p. of spirit good taste ....1827: Δ 
p. smoothes wrinkles . 1827: 1 
PP. wins confilence of 
princes . 1827: 4 
run down p., take mortar 1826:12 
true p. everywhere the 
_ Same ἜΝ : 1826:11 
Politesse aplanit les rides 1827: 1 
Politiclan .............. 1827 
deepest p. toils for rattle 1828: 6 
greatest asset for p. 1828: 7 
honest p. will stay bought 1827: 9 
like a scurvy p. .. 1828: ς 
p., eel tn fundamental mud 18297: 9 
Pp. imitates the de vil 1828: 3 
p. may break oaths 1828: 1 
p. that would circumvent 
od ΙΆ2Ά: ς 
what is man unless Ὁ. 1827:10 


1828: 7 


1747210 
13.227: 7Ὲ 


1Ά.28:}12 
1828: 9 


1828:10 


. .. 1820: 3 
p., common pulsc-heat . 1829: ¢ 
Ὁ. for private advantage 1829: 4 
p.. gizzard of society 1829: 4 
p. in deleterious profession 1829: 4 
p. is mostly pill-taking .1829: 4 
p. is not an exact science 1829: 4 
p. make strange hedfellows 1829: 7 
p. makes will of few will 
of many. .__..... .1829: 4 
p.. means of rising in 
warld ' . Rag: 4 
p.. πὸ preparation neccs- 
RATY 1828 s11 


p. not business of a woman 
p. nothing but corruptions 
practical p. 


woman's p.. man she loves 
Politik ist keine exakte 


1829: 
1829: 
1828: 
1829: 


Ww 8. te 


> 9 

of life ..... ....... 1829: 8 

p., expiatory chapel ...... 1829: 8 

olypi mentem obtine ..... 2006: ε 

Poma: nos Ὁ. natamus .... .86: 2 
Pomeranian musketeer ....2641: 5 


Pomis: primis sic major 


rat, etc., 
as Ὁ. as Job. but not so 
patient .... ........ 
better be p. and virtuous 
better honest p. man... 
beware of robbing the p. 
blessed are the p. in spirit 
blessed p., yours is 
dom of heaven 
blessed that considereth p. 
comforts of the p. not real 
days of p. are evil 
death of the p. is repose 
destruction of p., poverty 
easy to make p. man rich 
every p. mana fool . . 
for one p., hundred in- 
digent...__.. 
fortune ne'er turns key to 


God’s 


3 and devil's Ῥ. 
grind the 


faces of the p. 


muring 


p. . Sst ih 

he is not p. who has 
enough... : 

he is p. that can promise 
nothing 

he is p. who counts flocks 


how apt p. are to be proud 


how safe life of p. man 
if p., farewell friendship 
if p., it is that I am 
if p., you'll always be p. 
it’s the p. give alms to p. 
let p. pretend poverty a 
blessing. 
life of p. curse of heart 
long standing makes p. 
man who craves more 15 Ὁ. 


my soul hateth p. man that 


is proud 


no man 50 Ὁ. he can't keep 
d .. 6oarut 


re π νιν ν 


Kn ᾿ 
no one akin to p. man . 


as p. as Job, church-mouse, 
1856:11-1857: 6 


ing- 


hard to be p. without mur- 


hard to bear being suddenly 


roud 


gratis p. : » eee θἴρο: 4 
Pomimade: passer le ἢ. B27: 1 
Pomp .............. Satake 

all our p. carth covers 535: 4 
all our p. of yesterday ....1830: 3 
blot out vain p. ......... 160: 3 
p. and circumstance ..... 1830: 5 
take physic, p. .......... 1830: 4 
tide of p. that beats .... 1830: 4 
vein Ὁ. and glory of world 1&30: 4 
why what is p., rule 1830: 4 
wisdom’s sullen p. ...... 1830: 2 
Pomps and vanities ...... 1830: 5 
Pondera: etine: ferre .257:11 
Pondus: dare p. fumo ....12209:17 
Poniards: she speaks p. 2189 :13 
Pons Asinorum. ... 245: 3 
Pontifex Maximus or exile 271: 6 
Pooh-bah paid for services 2016: 9 
Pools: standing p. gather 

filth ............... 2460:12 
POO0 cece ores vetiey 2 


1271: αὶ 
Ιβς4: 3 
Reg: 1 
1842: 8 
2198:13 
1846: 9 


1845 :12 
1853: 7 


1847: 2 


T845:16 
1849213 
1853: 3 
184471 


1844: 7 
1849: 6 


r&s4:10 
1842: 7 
1845: 1 


τῆς: 
1904: 2 
1844:1} 


1844: 2 
τᾶξφτιιο 
t&s52:13 
1246: 7 
1847: ἃ 
Ἰᾶς2: 2 
1089 :12 
1844: 1 


1843: § 
1847; ἃ 


.. 18449216 


1842:10 
1&s2: 3 


1847: & 


Wiesenchaft . ... Bag: 4 
Poll: talked like poor P. ..a6s2: 3 
Pollice usque ad periculum 

Toso a a .agrs: 4 


_ verso. eee er ia Bzigit 
Pollucta : non ego sum p. 


no one so p. he can't lend 224:10 
nobody lives as Ὁ. as born 1&45:18 
none cares for p. as friends 1847: 8 
not p. enough to give alms s3:tt 
nothing between p. and 

ric . τς 4:8 
nothing more luckless than 

Ῥ. 
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282 POORER 


POT 


Poor, continued 
of alt creatures, man alone 


O Die hopes .. . 1843: 7 
‘nice ρ.. seldom rich ..... 1855: : 

oppress not the Ὁ. : 
Lied on p. lendeth to Lord ἐπε: a 
p. add years to years ....18s§4: 8 

p. and content is rich 

enough . ......-.-- 8ss: a 

p. and independent impos- 
SIDE. So chun eee ees 18s0: 7 
and liberal ............ gr: 8 
. and peart ...........-.. 18s5a: 3 
. and proud ............ 1832: 2 
. are styled God's own 1846: 9 
as the poorest .. 2843: 1 
but honest . ....... 1845 :16 

. change nothing but mas- 
ἤξτα > ὃ ies 1845::11 
does not know shame ..1849: Σ 
everywhere lies low ....1849:30 


. folk fain of little 6 

. folk fare the best . 2 

give wus treasures in 

heaven . 555: : 8 

gives mite to swell rich 1853: 6 
9 
2 
2 


se ewe ewe 


a 2 wee 


go to heaven as soon as 


Ὁ. 
Pp 
P 
Pp 
p. 
Ρ. 
Ὁ 
P. 
p. 
Pp 
Pp 
p. 
p. 
Pp. 
rich Mae at gee TBS: 
p. have inward repose . .18ss: 
p. have peace je eg. Bare as 1855: 
p. in my own mone zortt 
p. is at home anywhere 1855: 7 
p. is hated even of neighbor 1855: 5 
p. is never free : . 4180: 7 
p. know juxur of giving 951: 8 
p. live miserab 4 . 1840:1τ| 
p. man is not believed Sere 7 
p. man looks after pigs .1856: 2 
P. man that is proud agit: 
p. man’s labor nich man’s 
wealth : 18 5}:13 
p. men have no souls. 1848: 9 
p. mentioned only because 
of master . 4340: ἃ 
p. must pay for all .. 1842: 4 
p., Pept bea { the gods .. 1846: 9 
p. that gets the blame ιᾶϑς2::-ς 
p. turns cake, another eats 18s0: 2 
p. useth intreaties 1838: 4 
p. want meat for stomachs 185 3:12 
Ὁ. with rich, no trousers . 1856: 2 
p. would accept rich’s gout Db Say 
p., yet golden slumbers 1846: 4 
p.. yet hath great riches 1855: 4 
reasons of vere not 1850: 7 
remember the p.—it costs 
nothing 1846: 1 
rob not p. because he is p. 1842: 8 
show mercy to the p.... 184s: 3 
sold p. for pair of shoes 1842: 9 
tale of . cannot be heard 1850: 7 
though I am p., I’m honest 1157: 4 
“tie infamous to be p. 1849: 9 
to be p. and seem Ῥ. very 
devil 1848: 8 
undeserving p os SOREN? 
sar power to bargain ba 
eer 9 
when all P.. iki makes 
rich | 854: 7 
18s: 6 


Maker 1844:14 
why should p. be flattered Bs0: ς 
wiedom of p. de 

sed ...... r8so: γι 1854: 


ye have p. always you 184s: 
Ponrer, the more .., -1B8g0: 
P. μ...... 880: 


4 

7 

4 

4 

vanishing ....1845: 9 
ower the hills to the p. ..1845: 9 
..8203: 3 

. 61 : 5 

4 

: 2 

ο 


have ἡ nose ὃν he 98 
nearer P.. worse Christian 353 


Pope, continued 


strive against the P. . .1830: 8 
to be P., think of nothing 
ἀἶδε. . ere, Sa cere .1830: 6 
village age Priest) would like to 
Stas taste 1830: 9 
poser: ὯΟ ἢ. ... -ονοὐν νος 1830:10 
Pop ι is a p. ed 742: 5 
Poplar, even old, looks 
ites, Bem ἘΝ 2369: 4 
Popular: base, ‘common and 
Din dar Mite eee eee es 1830715 
Pp. breeze... ΤΆ Δο:τι 
Pp. not necessarily vulgar 8ζτιις 
Popularity ............. 1 
p. crime when sought 1830:14 
p. is glory in copper pieces 1830:14 
p., love of being beloved 1832: 1 
Ὁ. of bad men treacherous 1830:12 
p., splash on poe! of ob- 
livion .1820:14 
ugly thing ‘called | p. 1830514 
Populi: salus p. suprema lex 1360: 7 
Populus: id p. curat scilicet 2632:12 
p. durae cervicis 1711: 2 
Pp. tuus, p. meus Pa 4 
p. vult decipi 32: 8 


si p. te sibilet, tibi nots Pp 10 
Porco: primo p., ultime cane 8rs: J 
Pot ne like quills on Ὁ. 788:1 
p. is featherbed to him 2010: : 
Ὁ. respected but not loved 319: 2 
oaks Epicuri de grege 
705: 9; 2263: ς 
Pork: “dine with you, smell 


p. pot Lame 
Porpentine: like quills on Ὁ. 788:13 
Porpoise makes other food 

insipid 841: 9 
pP.. messenger of tempests pe a 
» plays before a storm $i "2 

or 1831 


γἰάσο ee es ekvews 

See also Pottage 
eat most i most meat r831: 1 
bot p. will sonk crusts εἰς: 9 
keep breath to cvol p. 237: ς 
meet him in my p 329: 9 
old p. sooner cated than 

r folk glad of ate 
poor to glad © 15644: 9 
p. burned, bishop's foot in 

it 1831: 7 
rain p., want a dish . 1492: 3 
we have water and p. .. 663: 5 
POG) tc cee eae ees .. 1831 


any p. in a storm 1831: 8 
from safe Ὁ. one can advise 32:15 


p. after stormy seas . 4116:1:: 
safe in p. .. tBgtiea 
to sail into p. 1831:82 
we have reached the p. . ᾿τ831:}: 
worse storm, more welcome 

Pp. 1831: 9 
Porta: lata Ὁ. δά perdi- 

tionem ,. 128: 4 


Porter: stand p. δὲ the door 


of thought , 2304 :10 
better one Pp 
se naeaieswe es 182: 4 
Portmanteau words. 2607: 
oe 856 ha havens 426: 
ortu: in p. mpingere : 2092: 2 
Positive: be p., be mistaken 308:18 
one p. more t score of 
al gt aa Be Ζ 
4 


men err most 
Posltivences r udgment 18 
Positives: it poor ἢ P. can’t 308: 
meet without skirmish 3997: 9 


Posse: ultra p.. nemo 7 
ultra p. non est esee a 
Possess: no man can p. all 
Ὧ55...... ..... .1826: 
no Ser to p. what none 
covets ..... 1833: 6 
p.. to know how to'do with: 
out 0832: 3 
we despise what we Pp. 15»: 3 


Possession ............. 1831 
any p. beyond needful a 

urden .... .. ..... 835: 4 
p. and desire different .. 1832: 3 
p. eleven, nine, points of 

the law. ο:δ7ῪὈ  ..{Ὁἰ 18.41:13 
p. hinders enjoyment . 1832: 3 
p. is the grave of bliss 1834: § 
p. is worth ill charter 1833: 3 
Pp. means to sit astride 

WOrld | ee eee bas 1832: 
p. never same charm as 

pursuit . .183a: 
p. of thing intolerable .. 1822: 
p. strongest tenure of law 1833: 


on diligence small p. wait 183s: 
partake of thy p. in yoy «1835: 
p. besond needful a burden 1835: 
p. mained by sword not last- 


: A 

3 

7 

prospect better than Ὁ. 1832: 3 

Possessions .......... ..18 

all his p. on his back 1832: 8 

all my p. are with me ..1832: 8 

all p. of mortals, mortal .1834: 5 

best of p., self-possession 1835: 2 

care increases with p. 1834: 1 

enjoy Tone p as mortal ..1832: 7 
every one likes own 

p. 1836: 4-1837: 3 

reat p. depend on fate ..1835: 7 

iS p. possess him . 833: 2 

4 

9 

4 


ng 10235; 
p. of no value unless used 1835: 


CRO ὦ 


scat Eo make me happy = r4tgs: 
why do we strive for p. R34: 
wise carries p. within him 1832: ἑ 


Posset: quid quisque p., nisi 


temy;:tando neacit .. 2 96: 14 
Posmbilities are intinite Rey ς 
Possible: everything is p. 1837: 6 

I had done my ἢ. . : 7 
rit p. ὃς ᾿᾿ ? 
tt is not p., not French 112: 6 

Possible: je lees tout mon Ὦ. 1: 7 
Possum climb little tree 1037: 1 
in play p. 1837: 7 
Possumus: non omnia p. omnes 1: 6 
non Ὁ. 1: 8 
ἢ... Quando ut volumus non 

licet 98a: ὁ 


o 


Possunt, quia posse videntur 42: 
Post 837 
between you and me and p. 18438: 1 
from p. to pillar 131): 8 
lame p. brings truest news 1569:12 
Ὁ. of danger is Ὁ. of honor 483:13 
p. of honor is private sta- 


ey 


tion 2t62: 4 

ne ay eas ΣΝ 14 
st er propter ο 
Posteri: vredneLp 183 ἃ: 

Postern of needle’ 8 eye a8. : 

Posteros cogitate 1515: iH 


vivit ad p. 1618 
Postman aways rin falas ' 3:6 
Postacript: pith in t ΤῊΝ 
Posterity ............... 

helieve it, p. 

care of p. who have no p. 

he lives to p. 

not look forward to p. 
author's favorite 
gives everyone his due 1838: 12 
. is just around the corner 1838: 9 
is limited assembly 3838: 7 
. is of eternity ἐἈ 18 :τὸ 
i bays or oh man honor 1838:12 

pays for sins of fathers 18} 7 


ieee 


a ee ee 


: 1838: 1 


ad) Sere ane rer were es 

ask not what ‘boils in : “ae a1 

do not cook in pot u 1843! 4 

dwindle from p. to pipkin: 1530: § 

earthen p. must keep clear 
of bras kettle 

earthen p. will long savor 
of first liqnor 


thiR 63 
1g61: 9 


POTATIONS 


aes 


Pot, continued 

cat up p., ask for pipkin 1839: 5 
every Ὁ. has two handles .2271:12 
for broken p., mended lid 1427: 6 
Ὁ not to ἢ. for every thirst 159:10 

"s blessing makes p. 

boil . 1. 1830: ς 
ood sops made in old p. ..421: 1 

if stone falls, woe to p. 1838:13 


like p., like potlid ...... 1427: 6 
little p. is soon hot ...... 1840: 2 
make the p. walk .... 1839: 7 
making p. with two ears .1839: 3 


more die from p. than pov- 
εν. . .. 966: τ 
my p. whole, water clean 1840: 4 
neither p. broken nor water 
spilt  . 1840: 1 
one p, sets another boiling 1839: 
p. and kettle ..1840: g- 841: 


cow 


p. and stone go not together 1838:13 
Ὁ. belonging to partners .26ο: 
p. boils badly ..U840; 
p. calls kettle black 1840214 
p. calls pan burnt-arse 1840:13 
Pp. companions 2d / hee 634: ὁ 
p. finds its own herbs ... 1839: 1 
p. luck ..... τε date “Bo: 2 
Pp. may go to water too 

often. 6G ge ene RBOLRS SE 
p. that belongs to many 260: ς 
p. that goes often comes 

broken home wWor: 1 
some like it in the ἢ. 2281: 7 
there is death in the p. 1840: 6 


to botling p. flies come 


not 264: 4: 836: 5 
to go to Ὁ. 1840: 3 
to keep the p. boiling 1839: 9 
touch p., touch penn 633: 
watched p. never boils 1839: é 


when Ὁ. boils, withdraw 
fire 2292: 1 

when p. full, it boils over 1840: 

who eats of p. knows taste 726: ὃ 

your p. broken better than 
mine 


1838: 3 
Potations: forswear thin p. 2§2o0: 3 
yp. potte-deep . . ... 634::Ὲ6 
Ροϊαοῖο 2. ise eehese dawns 1841 
best part of p. under- 

ground , Go ABET? 9 
have another sweet p. 629: ἃ 
hello, my old p. WRaiito 
man is fike ap. Gyitt 
not at all a clean p. 1842: 2 
Potatoes. small p. and few 

wn hell 8421: 
tell that to the p., ι842: 3 
Potentate: Graces wait on Ὁ. 1302: 9 
Potes: Quod potes id tempta oor: 
Potest: qui non p. quod vult 540; 8 
Potomac: all quict along P. 1928: 2 
Pots: how p. walk about 1839: 7 
bord of p. and pipkins 2619: 6 
Pirsherd: dive and bring up 

P. 1338: 4 
dived for pearls, brought 

up ἢ. 1219: 6 
I lifted p.. you found pearl 1242: 3 
Pottage ........ ἀφρό ων 1831 

See also Parridge 
blow my own p....... r&yr: 3 
blow thy own Ὁ. .-......0. 26a: § 
drink in p., cough ...... 18431: 6 
from Ὁ. to cheese ....... 1$4: § 
make Ὁ. af stoal-foot ......183r: § 
taste p. before crumbing 

brea ies : του} 3 
when it rains p.. hold up 

Gish ee eee rad : 9 
Potter 6.0... cece ee TAS 
p. at enmity with p. .... 1844: 4 
p. is angry with Ὁ. .. 2357: 5 
p. power over the clay . 1842: ὃ 
ῃ. praises own μοὶ ..... 1846: 
p.’s field bcc Siac qa: 6 
vessel marred in hand off 1842: 5 
Pottery: broken Ὁ. demands 

mew ........ vers aaee 3981 8 


Pottery, continued 


learning Ὁ. on wine-jar .. .728: 6 
Potting: most potent in p. 634: 6 
Potui: quod p. perfeci ...... 7 
Pouch will always smell of 

herring ..... ... ἔδει 9 
Poule parle et coq se tait 2505: 2 


p. plus haut que coq chante 2505: 2 
Pound: it takes p. tu lift p. 392514 
Loh’s p. : ἣν .1888:10 
p. of butter in kennel 267: 2 
p. of care never paid debt 288: 4 
p. of flesh which I demand 832:12 
Pounds will take care of 

selves we tex 1772: 4 
Poverty .............0:- 1842 
as Ὁ. comes in, love flies 1481: 3 
be patient in p. rich ....1844: ς 
bear patiently burden of p. 1844: 5 
bears ἢ. ill who is ashamed 1845: 4 
better p. at hand of God 1853: 1 
better the grave than p. . 184%: 6 
breathing wholesome air of 
1846: 


oo 
ha 
oo 
Bw OKaWM “YB ONMN SO 


p. 
content in p., rich 


1. 614: 
contented p. honorable 1834: 
cruel p. 1849: 
cultivate p. like sage .. .1845:1 
disease of all-shunned p. 


easier tu praise p. than bear 
it . .. 1843: 
evil is Ὁ. if from sin . 
from p., rich man’s gain 
from p. to riches 
give man sense of p. . 
give me neither p. nor 
riches } . 
have p. in doing rood : 
how can p. grasp thyrsus 
how compelling is Ὁ. .... 
in p., faith good as ΕΞ 1845: 
no affliction like p. 
no crime 4o shameful as Ὁ. 1849: 
no p. like p. of spirit 
no shame in honest ἢ. .. 
no virtue but p. will mar 
none can commend p. but 


“at 
& 
aro tiene a 


» -- 

- oO 

a 

in SO Ὁ 

ee s 
ah wd ve A= NN 


poor 1843: ς 
none poorer than who 

dreads p. 1844:10 
not true men better in p. 1856: & 
nothing more hitter than p. 1847: 2 
nothing secure but p. 1846: 7 
nothing without pains save 

Ὁ. 18.44 :19 
outward p., inward wealth 1856: 7 
painless p. ; ἐν τῆςς; 2 
plain of p. and die beggar 1543: 2 
p. and anger do not agree 1848: 9 
p. and pride don’t go well 

together : .18s2: 6 
p. and ugly face cannot be 

hid 7 ‘  '84qr it 
p. bids us suffer any ne 18¢0: 7 
p. berders on denial o 

God ᾿ . 18ςο: 3 
p. breaks covenants .. ...1848: καὶ 
p. breeds strife : s8s0: 1 
p. breeds wealth, wealth p. 1854: 6 
p., candle to discover 

miserics ἐν 1848: 2 
p. cannot debase sturdy ..1856: 9 
p. causes ridicule 1849:12 
p. comes as one that travel- 

leth . .. 2. . 18549113 
Ὁ. compels many an expert- 

ment. ... .-. ee 1846:12 
p. consists in feeling poor 1842:10 
p. does not kill πὸ ... .1844:12 


p. drove me to versifying 1820:14 
p., enemy of good manners 1847: 5 
p.. enemy to human happi- 


ness. oY. WB eee 1848: ι 
p., every door shut ......1847: 8 
p. follows the Bork ae 1849:1 ; 
Ὁ. has no friends .. . «1847: 
p. has no means to 

gsion. Paid d .5846:10 
p., hissing and reproach .1847: 2 
p. in surety better ...... ιϑδςς: 2 


POWER =e 2863 


Poverty, continued 
p. is a curse ..... idl ieee : 
p. is a hateful blessing ....1846: 2 


p. is a heavy burden ....1848: 5 
p. is an evil counsellor ..1848: ς 
Ῥ. 8 an inconvenience ....1848: 3 
p. 15 another death ...... 1848: ( 
p. is begettor of wisdom ..1846 


p.iscatching . ...... 1843: - 
p. 1s greatest dishonesty 1849: « 
p. is hell beneath society ..1848: ( 
p. is invariably despised . .1849 51: 


p. is mother of crime .. .1847: ; 
Ῥ. 15 no sin BS. di ee ae be, 1848: 3 
p. is pain, but no disgrace 1845: 4 
p. 18 querulous .......... 1848: 5 
Ὁ. 15 severest death ...... 1847: 2 
p. 15 sister to good sense 1846:15 
p. is the Muses’ patrimony 1821: 2 
p. is the strenuous life .. 1849: 3 
p. makes strange bedfel- 

OWS .......... : 1845: « 


p. makes women look ugly . 488: . 
p. may pass without rob- 


DING. eee eecs ἀνάβει: ; 
Ῥ. means non-possession ..1842:16 
p., mother of health ....1846: ἃ 
p., mother of the Muses ..1821: - 
p. no greater foe than bash- 

fulness ...... 12316 


Ὁ. not crime but misfortune 1848: : 
p. not shame... 1845: 
p. not thing to be proud of 1845: 
p., nurse of craftsmanship 1846:1: 


4 
ST] 


p. of soul never cured ι84ς: - 
Ὁ. parts good fellowship .. 1847: 
p. rendered names un- 

known tok eee 1847: ὁ 
p., resistless il] . . 1847: ° 
p., reward of honest fools 1844 :18 


p. safe, riches in danger 1851: ἡ 


p. teaches all the arts . 1846::. 
p. teaches man to play vil- 

Jain ... Ses 1847: 7 
Ῥ.. tongue is tied. 1850: ; 


p., touchstone of friendship 1844:12 
p., which eats out the heart 1844:1¢ 
p., worst pest in world 1837: 2 
Ὁ. worth more than riches 1855: . 
p.. wretched crushing load 1850° ¢ 
remember p. in days of 

wealth 1903112 
riches may be left. not p. 1854: 
rude inelegance of p. .. .1847: 
shame and ostracism of p. 1849: 
shame goes with Ὁ. ...... 1854: 


ΟΞ ΚΞ | 


δ΄᾽ᾷια»), »’ 


to have nothing is not p. ιϑες: 
when I mock p. heaven 
make πὸ poor .... tRagi1. 


Pow: hale p. to call neighbor wB4t: : 


Powder ...... ΕΝ 1857 
food for p. . . ow... 842: 3 
go take ap. .......... 881, 
rind him to p. ......... wer: s 
’ve got to p. my nose . 710: . 
keep your p. dry ........ τᾶς; 
set you in witha p. ...... 1857: ! 
take a runout Ὁ. ....... 1857 
Powdered: still to be p. .626: 
Powdering-tub of sin, in- 
C809 5 os cs So os Be wee 2397: 
POWGE τινος ον νιν 1857 


arbitrary p. is capricious 18s8:1 
ar 1&sq9: - 
. 802: 


every one loves p. : 1359: 
god-like tohave p..... .. 1858: ' 
greater the p., greater 
abuse ....... 02-555: 18<8 
he hath no p. that hath not 
p.touse. ... . | ...18s7::: 
he seeks p. beyond his ἢᾳ:ξ}Ὼ .2 


i . lost by misrule 1858:2 
tide p. begets wealth 1858: « 
lust of p. burns fiercely ..1859: ¢ 
mighty should use p. mod- 

eratcly ..  t858212 
more Ὁ. to your elbow ....674:11 


Or ee 4 . 


2864 POWERFUL 


Power, continucd 
most ‘powerful who has p. 


over self -1859: 3 
no ae can do above his 

ae 2227: 9 

no = but of God ........ 1858 :a1 


nothing p. cannot believe 


of itself ........ St hae τις 

O wad some p. giftie sie us τὸ 6 

pains of p. are real : 4 

dai p. is a trust eee. 3 

p. admits no equal ...... 1858 :17 
p. amaye passing to best 

seis i t8s9: 2 

Pp. behind the throne .agts: : 


p. belongs to self- possessed 2061; 
Pp. extirpates virtue... 1857: τὰ 
Pp. feeble unless united . 2407 :10 
p. flows to man who knows 1857 :11 
p. mors to him that can use 


. ιϑςγιτι 

P., ereatcat gift of gods 1858: 8 
Ῥ. ig as good as money 1859: ς 
p. is the first good .1858: 7 
p. keeps not its strength .1858:20 

4 makes many enemies .1858:16 
p., Most intoxicating drng 1857:13 
p. of guod and evil ιᾶὃς8: 12 


p., of which kings are fond 1858: 7 


Pp. pollutes whate’er it 
touches 1837213 
p. seldom grows old at 
court. 18sR:13 
p. should be most patient 1859: 4 
p. steahioy away trom many 1%§9: 2 
p. tempered with counsel 1853213 
Pp. tends to corrupt ...... tS8s8:84 
».. terror to τἴ4 povsessor mss: 2 
p. to do as he pleases R87: 8 
p. to tax is p. to lestroy 2283: ς 
p. weakeneth the wicked .1858:14 
p. which men coll chance = 438 1:10 
Pp. without purpose fatuity 1920:12 
pubhe p. procceds from 
1858 :21 
slave-like for sake of p. 1859: ς 
πὴ» Ἐς apt to be in- 
1858: 9 
anaes Pp. corrupts pos- 
sessor .. 1858514 
unlimited p. is helpless 18s58:10 
want of principle is p. 18s8:30 
world p. or downfall - 1857:24 
Powerful: alliance with p. 
never to be trusted ιϑ8ς8: 19 
angry with p. dangerous 70: a 


most p. who has self in con- 
trol 2061: 8 
Powers: once p. past, why last 37: 4 
p. of one-and-twenty 2661: 1 
p. that be ordained of God hy 1 
Practice 


ore ewe weer rem em aewe 


p. increaseth knowledge 1 11: 3 
p. is hetter than theory . $9: 9 
p. is everything t&60: 2 
p. ie the key to knowledge 1302: 3 
p. makes perfect 1859:10 
p. teaches by experience 1860: 1 

preaching and Ὁ. ...... 1869 :16 
to excel, p. well 1860: 3 


to p. what one preaches 1870: 2-11 


Praeest: cui adhaereo p. 782: 3 
Praefuleebant quod non 
videbantur ΒΕ 
Praelia. et opiniones p saab: 
᾿ βου ΩΝ levitus ae 8: ; 
Praemissus: quem putamus 
perisse, Bd ον 407: 
Praemium: virtutis p 1975: 
Praemonitus, precmennts aie He 7 
Praesens a 
p.. ahsensque idem ata: As 
Praesentia minuit famam 756: 1 
Praestantior in alils alias . 718:11 


Practerita mutsre non pvs- 
sumus ΠΗ 12 

Pratee συ Ere res | 

ant ἐᾷ ae p.. bit not de- 


eo eee 


Pratse, continued 

helieve not those who p. 
damn with faint p. 
departs honesty for vulgar 


p. we? 
disclaim p., receive no 

blame .. 2 
don’t p. where Ῥ. not due 
faint p. is disparagement 
pale ig naught but mock- 


forbeae to mention what 
you cannot 


go not down well by rope of 


Ῥ. 
heartieat p. for admirers 
itch of vulgar p. 
just p. only a debt 
et another p. thee . 


ee ee eee 


let us now p. famous men 753:10 


live without or Ὁ. or blame 

love of p. 

loved p. of men more than 
p. of God ΓΝ, 

mediocrity to p. moderately 

men p. sometimes that 

which should be blamed 

more diffenlt to p. rightly 
than to blame . 

neither p. nor blame self 

never Ὁ. cider or horse . 

none have less p. than those 
who seek it 

of p. a mere glutton 

of whom tu be dispraised 
nu small p. 

old p. dies unless fed 

one can't p. king too mucb 

3 a fuol and slay him 

p. all thing that is gone .. 

p. always follows toil 

Pp. any man that will p. me 

Pp. εὐ oe blame at 


p. νὰν τ God, best prayer 
p. cannot mend the brow 
ἃ ΤΠ θταιε us in virtue 


p. aoe we owe to virtues 
Pp. from one’s valet, p. in- 


p. from Sir Hubert 

i from you delights me 

p. in departing 

p. in excess hurtful 

Pp. in one’s own 
stinks 

p. 3s always pleasant 

p. is but shadow of virtue 

p. is hard to win 

p. ie the hest cict 

p. hittle, dispraise less 

p. lost who stays till all 
commend 

p. makes good better, bad 
worse 

p. no man until his death 

Pp. none too much 

Ὁ. not ford till safe over 

p. of a fool, incense 

p. of fools, censure 

p. of mean, degrading .. 

Pp. or censure lost . 

Ρ. publicly. slander private- 


y : . ae 

p. puts little in the pot 

p. self. quicklv find scoffer 

p. suspected if it come from 
you 

p-. sweetest of all sounds 
p. the ford as ye find it 

p. the Lord and pass am- 
munition Ἧ 

p. to face open race 

p. undeserved is satire . 

ΡῬ. us af we are 

p. what they do not under: 
stand ἐπὴν 
wins the spirits 

μὰ yourself daringly 


mouth 


at night, life at end 526: 
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1862:12 
1862:1 
1862: Ἢ 
1864: 6 
1864:10 
1863: ς 
1863: 7 
.1861: 3 
18623:13 
1860: 6 
1862: 3 
τοι: 5 
1861: 9 
75: ὁ 
τιον: 4 
1862: 7 
1720: 3 
1866: 5 
1862: 7 
tR61: 6 
9 
1R60: ς 
18361:11 
1801:1} 
ιΆδιε:1:1 
1862:11 
1861: 8 
1863: 8 
1804:1} 
ιξόο: ς 
186;: ἑ 
1861: 
1864: 9 
1862: 3 
1861: 9 
627: 2 
8 60:23 
1862:11 
1Β02:138 
841: 4 
1860: 6 
1865: 4 
1864:10 
1862: 9 
1864: 3 
1863: ς 
1863: 1 
-2193: 3 
861: 3 
Bho: 4 
1860: 10 
1862:11 
1860: 6 
. 9861: ς 
1863: 3 


PRAYED 


Praise, continucd 


rosy ‘festoon of p. ... 1861:10 
solid = pudding = against 

empty p. . .. . 1862: 9 
to p. to the skies . . 1862: 6 
to reap p., sow seeds ....1860: 7 
to sing one’s p. 861: ἃ 
too much p. isa burthen |. 1860: 13 


true Ὁ. roots and spreads 1800:42 
unless fresh p. won, old lost 1863: 3 


wash mouth with own p. 1863: 8 
we p. only to be praised 1861: 6 
we pe or blame because of 

ashion .. δός; 2 
when no friends by, p. 

selves... ....... 1864: 5 

who loves p. loves tempta- 

tion 1863: 2 
you live by ill neighbors 

when forced to p. self 1863: 
Praised: good should be p. 1862: " 
I bad p. you more had you 

p. me less 1861: 7 
spite tu be p. in wrong 

place 1RHo: 6 
Praises are admonitions 1X60: 8 
p. fill not the belly 1B62: 9 
Pp. from men whom all 

praise . 886s 
p. from wicked are re- 

proaches . 1860: ¢ 
p. of whose taste wise are 

fond 1863: 1 


swells with p. he gives self a6gr: 5 
to sing one’s Ρ 881 
with faint Ὁ. one ence 


damn 1864: ἃ 
Praising: art of p., art of 
leasing ον VR62:10 
alg all is p. none tbe: ὦ 
ranked: pricked aod p. Oasis 
ΤᾺΝ is but p. 2279352 
like a parrot 212γ0: 5 
Prattler: poor ἢ. 479: 4 
Pravis non esse fidem adhi- 
bendum 2492: ὁ 
Pray: came to scoff, re. 
mained to ἢ. 1806: 4 


common people do not p., 


they hey s868-1; 
destiny comes to those who 

yp. 5865: ¢ 
do not p. for enay lives ιδδο: . 
do not ἢ, for litth things 1865: - 
do not p. for what you'll 

wish you hadn't got rBOR: ¢ 
flo not p. for ΤΩΝ ἢ 1868; « 
men ought to p., not to 

faint 1869: 3 
p. as if τὸ die tomorrow 36:1 Bit 
p. for it. p. and pay ι7γ61:1 
p. for powers equal to tasks 18h9: 2 
p. for us 18GQ: 1 
p. for yourself, I am not 

aick 1867: 1 
p. heartily, learn something 1866: > 
p. to God and hammer 

away 1866: 4 
p. to God, but cow to shore gBo: 1 
p. to same God against each 

other 867210 
p. with a loving heart . 1865: 8 
p. with faith. granted 186s: 6 
p. without ceasing . “869: 1 
to bed and not p., two 

nights to every day 1HG66:94 
to s humbly p. 1866: : 


dircct heart to heaven 1865: 
te to p. when deat 


se es ee 


to p, 

too fa 
comes. 1349: : 

watch bl p. "25 

when I my heart isin it) 

what ye dears when ye p., 


ye shall receive . 1868: ὁ 
who Minky to p. ceases to 

.. 1866 :54 

tions: ‘will Pp. must fast . 1866: 4 

Le: a lie 1868316 


rayed: he p. by quantity 1867: 6 
this is what I p. for 541g: 8 


PRAYER 


Prayer .......60. 
be not fainthearted in P- 
better no p. than too big 
breathes a p. for him 
cursed with granting of p. 
fear drives to p. ........ 
enerous p. never in vain 
10d moved by voice of p. 
fos p. ote used, fresh .. 
alf the p. Zeus granted 
heart in p., God will know 
in p. lips not winning part 
lives by p.. but eats 
more wrought by p. than 
world dreams of .. 
much p., but little devo- 
HON: occ oh ates 
p. heals sickness . 
p. of Ajax was for light . 
p. of brave man to be a- 
doing 


D. ce πε εἰ 


‘abomina- 


of faith shall save sick 
“ farmer weeding, true 


p. 
Dp. 
p. of humble pierces clouds 
Ὁ. is deep-seated impulse 
p. remedies heart-strain 
p. should be key of day . 
rise from p. 
answered 
short p. enters heaven. 
uses of p. only subjective 
Pravers: at her last Ὁ, 
enough of po and praving 
even p. of ant reach heaven 
gn home and say vour Ὁ. 
God rejects all sight p. 
gods punish by answering 
’ 


better man, 


pr. ᾿ 
loud in p, short in faith 
make mention of you in my 


p. 
no more of ἢ. than of pies 


no p. can open giutes of 
lence 

no p., unless righteous, 
heard 

nothing costs an much as 
by p. 


p. all men may hear 
p. and provender never hin. 
der journey 
are daughters of God 
area disease of the will 
bring down first blessing 
. done. mv lady ready 
. of wicked won't prevail 
. ploush not 
stronger said in unison 
set fixed! limit to your p. 
to hostile, no p. Rain en- 
trance ea : 
to κἂν p. backward 
to whistle one’s ἢ. .. 
we promt by losing of our p. 
Praying: don't waste time 
in p. 
p. easier than serving 
that's past p. for 
Prays: p. bute faintly 


ὉΞΖΞΞΌΞ 


ΠΤ  Κ ΨΚ. 


wecee se 1868 


1866: 1 


Lad 

oo 
fos) 
dies 
ΠΣ 


.2103:12 
.1422: ς 


1869: 2 


635: 6 
2103:12 


.1866: 7 


1866: 1 
1866: 2 
2103:12 
1866: ἃ 


18468: 
1867: 
1868: 
1868: 
1BOR: 
tk&GA 
1868. ye 
186s: 


oe ey 


1868: 
186s: 


126R: 
1868: 


mo Con 


511: 3 
1868 216 


ΘΑ τ 
ιϑ8ός: 8 


ιϑόδιις 
rRGOe: 3 
wRER: 1 
wor: 7 
tRHG: ς 
1868.16 
1847: 9 
1RO8: 3 
r867: ς 


URGB: 4 


1369: 3g 
1866:13 
1868: ς 


ERAR: 43 


tR64A:10 
Ἰ1836Ά: 12 
1oaTTO 


when one p., another curses 2266: 7 


Pre-Adamite ancestry 
Preach: base men who p. . 
do what you p. va 

p. and pray 

p. long. loud and damna- 
tion 

Pp. ye upon the housetops 

to Ὁ. over one’s liquor 

what p., follow with 
deeds 

Preacher: brown-skin καὶ 
mnkes p. lay Rible down 

pein p. consumes him- 
ae 

p. base whose sin confutes. 
preaching .. 
ofap...... 


a oe ee 


63: 4 


ED Sm 


Preacher, continued 
ye poh a noble p. 


Preachers ‘afraid of criti- 

cism .......0....... 1869: 
Saturday working day of p. B69: 
woe to p. who listen not 


to selves. 1870: 6 
Preaches: he p. well who 

lives well ...... ..18703 1 
he that p. gives alms. 1869:13 
none p. better than ant 1869:124 
to practice what one p. 1870: 2-11 
Preaching .......... . .1869 
life peenleaures p. despica- 

ble 1870: § 
no p. over your liquor .1869:10 


p. and practice 1869: 16-1871: ς 
woman p. like dog on hind 
1869:14 


legs 
Precando: ne tempora perde 

p. .. 1868: 1 
Precaution better than cure 1877: 4 


p. does no harm ........ 306: 3 
safe who tnkes p. . 306:10 
Precaution: trop tae Pp. nuit 305:13 
Precedent ............- 1871 
” Ὁ. shun destined ill ... 725713 
I'll show thee a Ὁ. ...1871: 8 
one p. creates another ....1362: 6 
p. embalms a principle ....1362: 6 
p., king of meno. 2 oo... B71: ἃ 
p. will plead. ws... 1871:10 
well-established p 18γ1: 7 
Precedents: acts of today Σ 
of tomorrow ..1362: 6 
create good p.......... 1871: 6 
follow Foolish De. Saal ee 1871: 6 
we today defend by p. ..1871: 9 
Precept ......... Ἶ ..1871 
example better than Ὁ. 718: 3 


ounce of p. worth 
p. begins, example finishes 718: 6 
Pp. must be upon 1979 :22 
Pp. posterior to performance 1871313 
Precepts: love p. for teach- 

er’s sake 187γ1:14 
many good p., few examples 718: 7 
Ὁ. may lead, examples draw 718: 4 
Precious things not found in 


pound sQ70:11 
n 


heaps |. ἢ ..1935: 2 
Ῥτγοειρος τ in front, p. ..§75:18 
Precipices: high places have 

Ῥ. . 1032:14 
Predecessor: illustrious Ὁ. 1871:15 

merit is p.’s ee 6. eae | 
Preeminence: painful p. 1032:83 
Pregnancy .....-e-.05. : 
Prejudice .............. 1872 
grave p.. no investigation 1872:11 
rp. "Ὁ. indage protecting 

brain : 1873: 2 

p. is child of ignorance 1872:10 


p. is opinion without judg- 


ment 1873: 2 
when judgment weak, p. 

strong. «1874:}] 
Prejudiced always to be 

weak r872a:11 


Prejudices: drive p. by door 1872: 9 
ht too late to give up p. 1873: 1 


. kines of vulgar herd 1878: 3 
props of civilization = 1872:10 
p. swell like veins 1872512 

ἘΤΡΉΜ ΙΝ from eternity . ςςό: 7 

ων plans no more §§4:8S 
Proaced for cither alterna- 

tive 1874: 6 


nat ἢ, today, lene tomorrow B74: 8 
Preparedness : 
Preshvter is but old priest 1884: 23 
Preahyterian true 

blue 


ome ee 


.208: 63 2084732 


Presbyterianism ποῖ for 
gentleman : 2054:12 
Presence: letter of 
Fecammendation re 78: 8 
his p. as hig as absence ..... ἀξ 8 
how many ships is my Ὁ. 
worth ......... νν νον 1240: 2 


PRICE 2865 


Present ...........-.... 1874 
complaints of p., of all time 1874: 9 
fear you p., hate you ab- 


ro) | | eae 784: 3 
judge p. by past ........ 17§1:13 
no time like the p. ...... 13. 7γ4:}1 
only in p. that man lives ..1874:12 
past and p. .. ......... 1781510 
praised p., abused past ... 75: § 
p. and future... εν 18976 51-3 
p., conflux of eternities ,.18γ4: } 
p. hour alone is man’s ....1874:12 
p. is all thou hast ..... 65:10 
p. is an isthmus Οος..... 1874: 7 
p. is dry and dreary ... 1751:14 
p. is everywhere at once 1874: 8 
p. 18 living total of pest 1751210 
p. to eye, p. to mind ... §:15 
seize the Ὁ. ............ 1875: 2 
though p., absent ......... : 2 
to condemn the p..... 75: 3 
Presents endear ahsents |. 1875: 4 
p. falling short of promises 1898: 1 


President: rather right than 
p. aig 
Press, The 


for a rack they have the 
1875: 
iceodots ‘of the p. 1875: 11-1876: 
p. best for enlichtening 1684: 
p., chartered Lbertine 1875: 
p.. excellent servant, ter- 
rible master. ..... 
P. in hands of Jews .. 
, lever that moves world rec: τὸ 
Σ only tocsin οὗ a nation 1684: 
. the fourth estate 1254: 
yellow p. 1855: 
Presteza madre de la diche 260: 
Presume: Winkle, Lee, Liv- 
ingstone, I p. 15S$9:13 
Presumption hath damned 
multitudes ςς-4: 1 
rere accomplishes noth. 


Ld 
090 
“3 
a 
wiih FD Sta oodwso 


1876: ε 
Pretend! ‘weak to perform. 
mighty to p. 1876: Σ 
retio parata vincitur Ὁ. 
es 746 


Prettiness dies first 
p. makes no pottage 


ae 
Ὃ 
“ 
δι 
- “Ost 


Pretty: everything p. when 

young 1876: 9 
p. and witty will wound 1W-6: > 
Ῥ. aS paint .. 187): 2 
Ὁ. as straight flush ..... 140: 1 
p. enough to frame ... 1377: 2 
p. is that p. does 8390: 2 
Pp oe 


. that have p. conditions 
Pret y melee: moment of 


ee ee eee 1102: ¢ 
Prevarication: last dyke of 
Raa era 1392: ς 
Prevention: ounce of 'p. 
worth pound of cure 1877 


past help is past p. 

p. daughter of intelligence 
p. is better than cure . 
Previous: grievous when too 


Co 

ζΩ 

re 
noah & 


δι πο ΡΝ 2307: ¢ 
Prey entices thief ...... 2298: 1 
Price ............ wees 1877 
afraid to ask the p. . 81΄7: ἢ 
ask p. at three shops .. 328 4 
better cheated in p. than 
quality ........ 18977: ὃ 
buy Marcus at p. he is 
worth 2 ...... 673. 
every man has his ἢ... .1878: 


ξ 
a 
everything has its p. 1858: 2 
her p. is far above rubies 325: ὃ 
not seller but buyer oc; 
termines p. 
out of season. out of p. 
paid the full 
= depends on the market "57: 
p. too great to pay for 
peace . 1765: 6 
real p. is trouble of acquir- 
ee ere re 185»7:12 


286 PRICKS 


Price, contiuned 
scarcity raises the p. 1877:10 
what p. glory, salvation (1877705 
ane money and without 
1877; ὃ 
Pricks: kick against the p. 1293:10 
PONS ect eke eee iaNSe ee 18 
aes once of p. is humil- 
' 883: 1 
as Ῥι increases, fortune 
eclines 3881:16 
deep is hell, but p _ deeper r881:32 
her p. shall kiss the ground 518: 7 
how blind is p. . 
I put my p. in my pocket. 1818: 8 
it Ὁ. were an art, how many 
duates we = should 
ve . . χχκἄδειτο 
man's Ὁ. shall bring him 


ow... .. ων, 1882: 7 
mother’s p., father’s joy 341: 2 
no greater p. than poor 

grown rich 1832:12 


no p. like that of ancestry 63: ς 
no p. ourselves. 188o0:13 
nothing so full of p. as man 1880:20 
pompous provision comes af 
p. a 1880: 7 
poverty and t8s2a: w-t4 
p. against friend or neigh- 
bor 1878: 8 
aiming at blessed abodes 1880 :20 
and beauty go together 137: 1 
and conceit original sin 1880:15 
and grace never dwell 
in une place. 1881: 2 
aud meanness near αἵ. 
fied 18r9: 7 
and poverty are ill met 1852: 6 
. arrogance, lust of con- 
qaest 
at hottum of mistakes 
p. breakiasted with plenty 
p.. cap and bells for a fool 880: 
p. costs more than hunger 
p. dines upen vanity 
p., envy, avarice, sparks 
p. feels no frost 
p. goes before a fall 1882: 5- 
Ὁ. goeth before destruction 1882: 
p. goeth hetore, shame 
after. 18982: 
p. goeth forth on horseback 1882: 
p. xTrows in devil's garden 1880: 
p. hated stands, unpitied 
falls 
p. hateful before a and 
man 
p. in their port 
p. is beginning of sin 
p. is beloved of no man 
Ρ- is cause of all woe 
p. is consoler of the weak 
p. 14 enemy to content 
p. is habit of the ignorant 
p. is littleness 
p. is scarce ever cured 1879510 
Pp. is seldom delicate WRRos to 
p. leads van, hegwary rear 1881516 
p. lodges in the mind t880:16 
Ῥ.. loud a beggar as want 1880: 4 
p. Jaxury poor can't afford 18s2:14 


tB7 38 
1B7OQITS 


een Dae 


mw BRA WRWVWMNN WA 


1882: 


1879: 6 
1379:14 
1878: 7 

.1870:12 
Άγοτ:ις 
1881:1} 
1870:1 
r88i: 1 
1880: 1 


p. made the devil 567; 8 
p. makes men ridiculous 1879: 4 
p. makes us esteem selves 1878: 9 
p. maketh nvked side 1881216 
p. must abide 70:13 
p. ranet be pinched WA78: ς 
». must tarre mastiffs om 1881: ς 
p. never feels ayia 1878: ς 
p. Never without na 1878: ς 
p. not big enongh tee hat 1881: 4 
Ῥ. of birth. place, rank 1881: 1 
p. of the morning 1038: 9 
Pp. oppresseth love 13.709: 7 
Ῥ.. parent of many virtues 1879: 3 
P., passion with a pimple s880: 5 
Ό.. potnession of fools 188ο: ς 
pP. proceeds from want of 

Ce re ee 1870: § 


Pride, continued 
Pp. puts friends to flight 
p. ruined the angels 
p. scorns a director .. 
p. that apes humility . 
p. that licks the dust 
p. turns to nusery in ad- 
versity 
p. under threadbare cloak 
p., vice in monosyllable 
p. was not made for man 
p. wears cloak of humility 
p. will have a fall 
p. will spit in p.’s face 
p. without which gods are 
worms 
p. would fain not owe 
puffed up with p.. 
purging the sin of p. ... 
put my p. in my pocket . 
speak not words of 
trample upon p. of Plato 
when p. cometh, cometh 


18370:12 
1879: § 
1879: 9 
1883: 2 
1883: ς 


1879:12 
1852: 7 
r878:t0 
1878: 97 
1883: 4 
1883: 7 
1:8. 112 


1880:17 
.2008: 3 
rBSi:17 
1880; 

t8Rr: ὲ 
188iser 
ι88δ1: 3 


1882: 6 
884 


every man p. in own house 1&84:10 
every p. praises own relics 1836: 6 
house clean, heep out p. r884; 5 
like people, Inke p. 188$4:01 
mad parish must have mad 

1884 εἰ 


p. 
no p., no Mass 188s: 
once a p., always a Ὁ. 1885; 
p. forgets that he was clerk 1884: 
such as p. such is clerk 1885: 
to live well, turn Ὁ. 1536: 
Priesthood: pride to Ὁ. dear 364: 
P., profession of gentleman 1844: 
Priests: bad p. bring devil 

into church ἜΝ 
baldheads ready-ma-le p. ιϑὲς; 
eyes and p. bear no rests 158}: 
first among p. dissension 1884:12 
p.. and live ike Bicchanals 1208: ς 
p.. monks, sea, insatiable agri: 4 
when p. dispute, we come at 

the truth t8Bg:12 
Primitiae dormientiom gi8:ry 
Primrose path of dalliance 1871: j 
p. way to Lonfire 1128: 


Yw ODO δοξῶν" 


Primus: ego p., εἴ novise- 

mus Ris: 7 
PRINCE ,.... νον νυν ενον Ἵ 
ambition in p. a virtue s8:1a 


henevolent Ὁ. no opponent τ ϑό; 4 
draw sword against p. rah: 7 


every Ὁ. has ambassadors δ τ 4 
every p. should -zovern 1017: 7 
evil p. hath evil sides +886 10 
he lives like a p. w88sire 


her own p. dear to princess 1886; 4 
if people want, how can p. 


have plenty 887: 1 
if p. does wrong, atone 
with head RRO 14 


learning in a Ὁ. dangerous 18%s5:12 


of new p., new bondage  1885:13 
one may see p., but not 

search him 1886; 4 
p. feared of many, fears 

many t889:197 
p. first servant of the state 1886: 
p. is not above the laws 1161: 
p. more prompt in giving 888s: 6 
Ὦ. must make war in person 1886: 8 
p. of carbines a aentimen «68: 3 
p. of peac 1766: $ 
p. πῆτε: letters 1886-1 


such as p. will people he 1986:12 
unlear p.. crowned ass 1886:16 
virtue of p. to know his 
own 1886: 2 
when p. calls, carriage 
rea 1886: 3 
when p. wants minister to 
die, he dies | s886:19 
whether p. love or hate 
thee, all one t88s:t0 
wretched to ne on p.’s 
ἔανογν oe kbc eek 2886: © 


PRIVILEGES 


Princeps: piger ad poenas p. 2017: 2 


Princes: as p. are, so are 
people .1886:12 
bad p. thought worse . 5885 τό 


between prisons and graves 


of p. distance small .1885: 7 
devotion to p. self-love ....1885:15 
fortune of p. changes .1886:10 


friends true sceptres of p. 


188s: 
friendship of p. caprice 


1TBR6: 
188531 


8 
9 
lived like p. 1 
many p. sin with David — i885: 8 
monuments of p. hearts of 
people 1886:13 
p. always see, seldom 
weigh 1885: § 
p. and lords may flourish 1885: 7 
p. and women not contra. 
dicted 1886 :18 
Ὁ. are the glass, the school 1886:124 
p. are those who serve man- 
kind 1886517 
Ὁ. are venison in heaven 1885513 
Pp. give rewards with own 
hands t8RG6:16 
Ὁ. learn no art but horse- 
manship αι γχ1:10 
Ρ. of courtesy, merciful . 441: 6 
p. quarrel for trifles 4.17: 7 
Pp. strangers to truth Bis: 9 
prudency proper to p. 1485-10 
put not your trast inp. 1486: 6 
to compliment p., to insult 85:15 
to reprchend p. dangerous 1895 :10 
Principe: cum Ὁ. non pug- 
nandyum 1... 98s: 3 
Principas obsta o....... a? ae | 
Principle ..............1887 
don't beheve in Ὁ. IRN7: 7 
dying for p higher virtue tKS7: 6 
every p. contains prophecy 1557: 2 
hooroar for the p. 2y8o: 2 
independence of Pp 155 γ:. 4 
men of p. always bald tsSs: 4 
men of p.. principal men 1ΔΜ7: 3 
talk on , act on interest 155 7: 7 
Value of p things it ex 
plicttos ι88): 2 
want of p. is power ..$853:10 
Principles do not enlarge 
mas rKR7: 4 
p. meatihed by facts IR87: ς 
p. must be inflexible 1837: «© 
rixht p. acting from  ERR2: ἃ 
Print: all thi« T speak in p 18%: ¢ 
and faith he’ ον. it 1875: 8 
if im p. it πιεῖ he true 138) 
im p., rarely, finically 13.371: 9 
some said, John, p. it 219: 3 
Printing ............... 1887 
ἢ... art preservative of arts 1837 :12 
p.. scourge for sins of 
learned 1837 110 
Priori: the δικῃ P. road High: 1 
Prisca juvent ala ς: § 
Priscitan: to break P.’s head Reon 
Prison ...... .......... 1888 
make p. their calling 1357: 3 


p. is being where yuu don’t 
want to be rRSR: 1 
p. shut but alwaya full ξι! 3 
stone walls do not p. make 1838: ς 
true place for just man in 
P. ι888: R 
we men are in a kind of p. 2240: 2 
while there ie a soul in p., 


I am not free 220: 3 
woret use of man to put 

np. 1838: 2 
Prisoners of hope 1169:82 
Prisona: matters little who 

necupies p. 1888: 8 
p. were hells on earth 1126; 9 


Privacy: as much Ὁ. as gold- 
fish : 1889: 8 
Privitene, a private law RSQ: t2 
what men mourn moat ie p. 1889 :10 
Privileged clauses t88o:t1 
Privileges: all p. 
nen-usuge .. 


PRIZE 


PROPHESY 2867 


Privileges, continued 

inonopaly of p. invidious . 1889: 9 

special p. for none ..1287:13 

unjust to claim Ὁ. of age 29: 2 
1 


od Sa ee ee meee ee 9 
but one receives the p. 1889:14 
high p. of life . 26:18:12 
p. hardly worth the cost 1890: 1 
rank effort above p., 1889 :13 
run danger for doubtful 

παλιὰ sabes: I 


p. 
they who act win p. 
virtue in struggle, not p. 1889: 13 


Prize-packet: he’s my P. 1889 :14 
aus vilities: pale pane s at 
1890: 6 
Od, ιν 1890: 4 
direct conduct of wise 1890: 2 
Probabi MEY ....ἀ{τενενον 
keep p. in view ....... 1890: 7 
p.. guide of life . 1890: 2 
p. must atone for truth 1B90: 7 
reasonable ἢ. only cer- 
tainty 1890: 5 
Probitas ‘taudatur ‘et alget nice: 8 
“. perdurat in aevum .1006: 8 
Probitate: Pumana p > 7γ24: 2 


Probum: gratis paenitet esse 
p. ae 11ς6:14 
Proceedings: subsequent p. 
interested him no more 214$: 7 
Proclamations: head full of 
Pp ᾿ς 1094: 7 
Procrastinate, struggle with 


ruin 1890:12 
while we p., life speeds by 1890:15 
Procrastination ....... 1890 
no p. τᾶῶρο: 8 
nothing so perilous as p. 1890::1Ὶ 
p. brings loss. 1890:13 
p.. keeping up with yester- 

day . 8g0:%4 
p. is all of the time 1&90:16 
p. is thief of time 1890: - 
Procrustes: bed of 142: 


Procul videns, cominus nihil εἶι: ὲ 
Prodigal: hke p. doth she re- 


turn 1893513 
not easv for p. to be eco- 
nomical . Wor: 1 


Pp. course not recoverable 1891: 8 
p. does more injustice than 


covetous 1891: ς 
p. no man’s foe but his 
own 1891: 
p. robs heir, miser τ himself ον: Η 
p. son : 1891:12 
returning Ὁ. . .. Ι8ρ1118 
vonng p., old beggar at: 3 
Prodigalit ee eee ee 1890 
Prodivals from awine-keep- 
Ing toe es νιν, 1891:11 
when op. return, arse! 
things 1891213 
Prealigious: like the p. son 18901:14 
Prodigy in learning .. .. 1378: § 
Profanely: not to speak it 
p. ; 2189:82 
Profanity relief denied to 
prayer. . 2257: 3 
p. saves from breakdown 2257: 3 
Profession: incident of my 
Pp. 1303: 9 
my p. is to keep secrets 1884: 3 
p. of unfortunate female: 710: 3 
Protenmcne: soldier, parson 2357: 4 
t we os 236072 4 
Profi Εν 160 
blend. p p. with pleasure 18:2: 8 
by hawk and hound amall 
p. is found . 1802: 6 
every man seeks own Ὁ. 1808: 7 
o to hell for p. 1892: § 
ἘΠῚ and p. ποῖ in one 
1892°Ts 


if bought thing, made p. 269: 1 


if sag ae wey ue early . 1892:128 
man does not know where- 

by he a A 1892: 8 
men see p., but not ‘peril ι892:13 


Profitable 
h 


urt 
Profits: callous as 


Profon 


Profound, become hollow .. 
Profundis: 
Prog from pole to pole . 
Progenies terrae 
Progenitors: repeat form of 


Profit, continued 


more p., less honor ...... 1892:15 
no p. grows where is no 
pleasure ta’en .. .2232: 4 


no p. if outlay exceeds in- 
come . 

no p. to honor 

aes o my p., none of 

.1892: 9 

p. dan Med before his mouth 1118: 9 

p. in dog’s breech ...... .1892: § 

p. no more by going abroad Pi 3 
> 3 


p. without virtue 
seek p., seck shame 
sings for j oy, who makes p. 
what p. hath man of his 
labor... wn. 1331: 3 
where p. is, loss near by 1 
where p., there recreation 
blow does not 


. dictate 1892:12 
oe hae ke risks ..... 
no but by others’ loss 
sell Vise small p. . 
small Ὁ. on large capital 
small Pp: quick returns 
homme p. devenu 
creux 


de p. clamavi 


Pp. 1135: 7 
Progress: all p. based on de- 
sire to hve beyond in- 
come .1892:16 
all p. begins with crime . 1892:16 
history of p. written in 
lives of infidcls .1892:17 
P., one nuisance for an- 
other hehe. ete < 1893: 2 
that’s what p.is ...... 1} 2 
Prohibition ............ 
p. oe only tempts 
93: 9 
Ὁ. ariees drunkards behind - 
doors. 1895: 3 
Pp. injury to temperance ..1895: 3 
p., noble experiment . τος: 


tree cf p., root of our woe 1&93: 


Prolitarien aller Lander, 


vereinigen Euch 2624: : 


Prologue: what's past is Ὁ. eee 
Promise ............0..., 


acre of performance worth 


Land of P. .  . 18071:12 
apt to p., apt to forget 189s 10 
breach of p 1896: 2 


day obliterates φ. of night 1895: 
reat p., smal] performance 1897: 
eep p. to our ear .1896: 

large p., small observance 1897: 

many Ὁ. great things ....1897: 1 


never p. what you can’t 
perform ... ........ 1897: 4 
p. me .1896: 3 
pay p. with performance .. 1897212 


Ὁ. according to our hopes 1897:11 


Ὁ. all, deceive all .. ..... 1895:13 
p. and performance 
t8gr: 1-189B: 4 
Lg fulfilled is debt settled 1897:12 
τὰ ive nothing ... 1897): 7 
hills, sector dales- . 1807: ts 
ae ebt ... .. 1896: 


p. is the eve of the gift 1895: Ν 
p. like Brabbler the und 1897:15 
p. little and perform much 1897: 3 
p. mountains, perform 


molehills . ........... 1897 :15 
p. must be kept......... 1895:34 
Ρ.. p.. want for no Proms; 

img ... ἐν 5896: 3 
take heed of p 


. of man... . 306: 
to Ὁ. seas and mountains By : 
true of p. as man of eye gsi: 1 
εὐ τὶν all p. broken or 

ρὲ eee ee 


Proof 


eee 


Promises, continued 


bad p. better broken 


... 1895: 6 

every one rich in p. ..... 1896: 
Herd Ὅ. avail but little ... 196: 3 
fair p. make fools fain ..1896:11 
fe wh OM Ρ. .... ts eras ey 1 
e who p. runs in debt . 1896:10 
keep ἢ. as long as like ..1898: 2 
light p. seldom kept ..... 1895313 
mankind lives on Ὁ. ...... 1895711 
Ὁ. a lot, but only wind . 209: 1 


p. and delays loses thanks 1895: 7 


p. come home to roost ..1896: 9 
p. don’t fill the belly .1896: 6 
p. for pleasure of breaking 1895:12 
p. get friends ......... 1897: 
p. like a merchant ...... 1897: ς 
p. made to be broken 1896: 8 
p. mighty, performances 

nothing. 1897:15 
p. more effectual than pres. 

ents ; .1896: 3 
p. much, gives little 1897:15 
Ὁ. not to be kept if harmful 1895: 6 
p. too much, means noth- 

ing ........ 1895713 
sit not on path making p. 1895 :15 
supplement ᾿ with deeds .1897:14 
thy p., like Adonis’ gardens 1898: 3 
too many p. lessen con- 

fidence ... . αἀϑ8ρς 113 
upright men keep their p. 895 :14 
what harm is there in p. 1896: : 
Promising and ῬΕΓΙΟΣΠΙΙΒΕ - 438: 
Ῥ. is eve of giving .1895: 9 
Promissa: multa fidem p. 

levant 1895 :13 
Promissory note La Chatre 

has .. . 1896: 1 
Promotion cometh neither 

from east : .2237: 2 
Promptitude a Yerreur nous 


expose 1084513 
Promus magis quam condus &&>:10 
πον 1898 


furnish p., argue sent un- 


known 1898 :12 
ocular p. 1898 :14 
p. of gold, fire 1898: ἃ 


p. of pudding 18 in eating 1898: 6 


p. positive .. ..... 1898.14 
p. upon practice must take 

hold... .  .. 898210 
Propagate and rot .... . 434: 2 
Prope: tam p., tam proculque 3: 9 
Proper that hath Pp. condi- 

tions : §39: 2 
what’s p. is becoming 625: 7 
Property .............. 
common p. ceases to be own 1899 :10 
divide p., buy a master 949: 7 
don’t throw p. out with 

spade... 18g1: € 
endeavor to increase. your 

Ρ ον 1899: 5 
exclusive Ῥ. ‘is ἃ theft .. τϑρο: ; 
from p. flow evils . $899: 9 
give me a little snug . 1899: 3 
guards own p. . 189g :10 
p. assures what toil ac- 

quires . τᾷρο 
Ὁ. causes most evils . 1&99: 9 
p. compared to snow .. 1899: 4 
p. gives honors .......... 1899: 9 
p. has duties ........... 1899: 2 
p. is chased in violence .. 1899: 7 
p. is theft .. 1899: 7 


Pp. not produced by labor 
Ὁ. of others dear as own Ἢ 
p. owns rich men 

superabundance of p., rob- 


ἐπα 1890: ; 
take ad p. ‘where I find it inoa: ; 
virtue to take care of p. . .1899: 
Prophecy ......--.-+---> ‘1900 
no ὍΝ οἱ private interpreta- 
ore ae: 7 
ὩΣ don’t Ῥ. unless 
em nace SOL Pere Sere .19023 ; 
eat τον αν Εν, and p. , 1900: 


2868 PROPHET 


PROVIDENCE 


Prophesy, continued 
know in part, p. in part 3900: 2 


your sons shall ἢ. ........4@3 2 
Prophet eevee ee seen eS ees 
best guesser, best p. ...... 1900 :14 
pitt males p. gracious ....1903: 4 
οὐ has granted to every 

people ap. .......... 39023: 9 
in name of p., figs ...... 1902: 3 
knows nothing, by 

OD ee ee tre τ, 19ar: 3 
no p. has honor in own 

country ............. 190%: 7 
Ρ decnia hat and shoes 

sacred ............... 1900 :33 


ΟΞ ΞἘὙἸὙΣ ΞΞΞ Κ ΚΞ Ψ Ψ Ψ ΨΚ... 


: 4 
p. il sustains his holy call crite: 4 
.» man that foresees 
trouble ... 
p. not without honor save 
in own country .... .19012: 7 
Pp. pa have a good mem- 
to sy the cold p. ...... 1901: 3 
when p. beats εἰς ass . τφοοῖϊο 
ye are na p. worth a pace 2642: 1 
you are a true oe 1908210 
Eropuetibont filti vestri .44: 2 
Prophetess: take heed of p. φοι: 8 
Prophets: all armed p. have 


- 31900 (12 


conquered .......... 1901: 6 
beware of false ἡ. ....... 1901: 8 
calamity Ὁ. ........ re 276: 1 
do my p. no harm ........363: 7 
is Saul among the p. 1902: ἃ 
law and the p. ἐν 22366: 7 
Ὁ. are money-making tribe οι: 4 
p. that stea] my words : 2 
Ῥ.. wolves in sheep’s cloth- 

ing ἐν gar: 8 
wisest p. make sure of 

event Paty “ese heeds 8902: 3 

Propinquity does ib cians 173$: 7 
Proportions: in small p., 

auties ar a 10 
Propriety: study first p. 


Prora et puppis , 

rose, without knowing it 3, a 243 
Prosit πρὶ... ... 19 : 3 
Prospect: every p. pleases ϊ ‘on 
Prosperity ......ccceen- 


“,ι.-.{ 


corrupted by p. ...... tees : 
crumbled by ae : gon: 4 

ease and p. slay some ‘foots: ς48:}2 
even mind in p. .... .3903:10 


for one that stands p., 100 


stand adversity . 1904: 8 
{friends and p. 905: §-907: 93 
good men not uplifted by p. 1902: 6 
ae 3 of pe be to men is p. 1903: 3 
in be joyful s904: 4 
in " y aution : 1904: 3 
in ἢ. every man is friendly 907: 3 


in p., forgetfulness 
in p. prepare for adversit 
in Ὁ. we are like 4 feed- 


ing .....-. 3148; 1 
in p. we grow over. ‘nice . 1902: 4 
jest’s p. hes in the ear . 1268: 6 
many ways τ δ, ἐν, $903: 3 
may grant you 398: 
modest in p. .... Reet 
no one contented Pp. 3903: 8 
but gold-leaf p. ....80: 4 
Ρ. adver 1903:10-1905: ς 
p. vanity er ....3903:30 
p. aske for _ ἣ 2eeeae 746: 7 
p. begets f .907: 6 
p-. blessing of Oid Testa- 
σον αν στο 1902:11 
ρ.. breeder of Insolence ..1903: 9 
p. brings evil as 88 


“ον... «3962: 20 
scover 8903 :13 


bewitch eee 
. 03903: § 


PIPPY TFT 


Prostitute, an unfortunate . 
Protect me, 
Protection as vultures give 


Ῥτοιεοι: 


muc 
Proteus, who changes shape 
Proud: all men equally p. 1880: 783 


Prosperity, continued 


p. gets followers ........ 1904312 
Pp. great teacher ........ 1905: 2 
P. test enemy ........ 1003: 4 


p. has everything cneap 1902:10 


p. has many friends ....31902: 8 
p. has puffed them up _.190a! 9 
p. is a feeble reed ..... 1902: § 
Ὁ. is bond of love .... .1903: 3 
p. is just around the corner 1902: 7 
p. is my choice . ....... 1902: 4 
p. knows not patience 19027:10 
p. lets go the bridle ....1903: 1 
Ὁ. makes few friends .. 1902: 8 


p. not without many fears 1903:12 
p. of wicked ooks down- 

ward 1004513 
Ῥ. overturned by a shadow 1902: § 
Pp. proves the fortunate .1904:22 
p. takes away righteousness 1905: 8 
p. takes no counsel ..... £902:10 
p. tries the soul... ...... 1903: 7 
p. urges pride beyond ad 1902: 9 


put not your trust in ἢ. ..1902: § 
swell in ἣν . 1004: 7 
unaltere he could face Ὁ. τφος: 1 


virtue of p. is temperance 1903:1! 
weakness not to bear p. 
well eee .. 0. 1904: 3 


welcome sour cup of p. . .1905: 3 
when in p., wal humbly 1396: 
Prosperous: Joseph was p. 
man |. ......, 1902:12 
p. never sure he is loved for 
himself ..1903: Δ 
p. seldom mend faults” .1904:20 


who may he termed most p. 1902:11 
rospers: nothing Ὁ. to end 1902: 5 
710; 3 
I'l p. you 2400: 6 
, .2088:10 
lady doth p. “too 
. gst: 8 
16: 8 


as p. as dog in doublet 
as Ὁ. as horse in bells 


Revi: 
as p. as Peacock, Lucifer, 
ete. 


1889: 7-1884: 2 
as p. as p. could be 606: 3 
as Ὁ. as water ina ditch . “1879: 1 
ae p. comes behind as he- 
ore. ere Ore 1883: 6 
as sick as she's ῃ.. ι88ι: 8 
avers god pursues the 
Rates: Sete tok hakoied s881: 4 
don't = p. and turn up 
3 : 
don't t be too p to ‘dung feld 215. 
God ἐμοῦ ἀρὰ the Ῥ. ι88ο:18 


ey ee mp. 882503 


he that is p. cate himself s88:: 5 
how little are the p. 3880: 1 
how sbould ea 1878: 7 
I do hate a p. man .. .1879: 6 
I p. and thou p.. who shal! 

hear ashes out 3880: 6 


nothing more p. than base 
blood . 


Ῥ. bearing ‘appropriate to p. 
ortune 

p. folk will not ‘complain 1879: 3 

Ρ folks meet moet affronts 1879: 7 
. has many crosses . .1879:12 
ν᾽ heart and beggar's purse rege: “1 


BAe ost ee cone aS 135 
Pp. τι are Ρ 1881: : 
_ ke foul wo 1883: 
p. man hath no god ... ee τς 
p. man js with blemish . 1878: 
p. men hate one another 1879: 6 
p. shall be οὐσωυ το ὯΝ 87: 3 
p. will rather lose than ask 1 a8 
so p. he'd shove Saviour 1883:10 
too p. to ask ..... reer ABD: 
too p. to fight ..........sB88assg 
unlamented pass the p. 
ee eer, . 1883: 


a 
what p. man not odious .,1879: 


Proud, continued 


why should spirit of mortal 
δεῦρ, eS ewe ea 1880:1Δ 


Ὦ. 
you do me p. Ἐν ΝΥ αν τη nate 1881: 7 


Prouder than rustling in silk 1883: 12 
neoudnecke@ at 


emallest 
cause... owe ee 3888: 4 


Provable: nothing is .1898:15 
Prove all things, hold | fast 3 


ποοά ....... ia ν νων 1898 :16 
p. too much, p. nothing . 1898: 9 
Proved: lately p., now dis- 

Proved .............. 1898:15 
what now p., only imag- 

WIE: ens hoe eed 1898: ς 
Proven: not ἢ... 1365: 8; 1898: 7 
nothing worth proving p. 1898:15 
Proverb .......ccccccess 1908 


as saith p. the ancients 908: 4 


even toa p. ........., 90): 3 
flowing- bearded, patria¢chal 

De nc eee Sie eae ἜΡΘΟδ. 7 
Ὁ. isa highway saying . .190 i 9 
p. is something musty ....1908: 7 
p. never stale in thrifty 

τς... .. he Gees 802:12 
Pp. no p. till life illustrates 

BES gle? ον > eh ataiet 1907: 7 
thou shalt hecome a Pp. . 3907: 3 
tounderstandap..... . 1908: 2 
wise P.. let it not escape 1908: 2 
Proverbed with grandsire 

phrase . 281: 6 
Proverbio antiquo dicitur . 1908: 4 
Proverbium: an old said saw tgo0s: 7 
Proverbium: crescit in ἢ. .1907: 3 
Proverbs: cowardly and pru- 

dential p. 1907: 2 
he set in order many p. . 1908: 4 
I set not a haw of his p. 3644: 9 


ar of fashion never uses 


1907: 1 
batch grief with p. . .8908: 5 
p. are all old; if new, not 

Dp. ον 3908° 7 
p. are the people’ ϑ voice 1905: 8 


P.. copper coinage of wis- 
dom 


ο5: 9 
p. easily made i in cold blood toon: 4 
p., one man’s wit, all men’s 
wisdom... 1906: 1 
Ὁ. ready money of experi- 
ence .1905: 9 
p. render conversation νυ]. 
gar 1906: 8 
p., sauce to relish meat . 76. 8 
p., ecraps from table of 
wisdom .1905: 9 
yp. which even ‘artificers 
have in mouth .8907: 6 


base pra 


a 
p.. wit and apirit of nation 908: ς 

use of p. makes thee by- 
wor 1906: ὃ 
wise discerneth p. of wise “ieok. 2 
wise make p., foole repeat 1907 : 8 
a 


wise pour orth wise p. 


Providence ..........6ώ..» 


don't tempt p. . .tg09: 8 
renee skipper trusts to 
, pre Se 3909: 8 
ap ie Oe uh eee 1909: 7 
leap into well, p. won't δ helo 1909: 2 
p. always for εἶχ talions 98}: 1 
4 alwaye pee .8909: 8 
p-, baptismal name of 
chance .. 1908 :13 


Ῥ. ers not with trifles 970:10 


Ὁ. cares for every mou -§909; § 
Ὁ. directs the dice eese. 3909 ἃ 
3 has many aspects ...1909: 2 
s better than a rent ..1909: 4 
4 ano purblind ,͵... 1909: 2 
p. knows what we need . 1909: 6 
Pp. on side of last reserve 983: 6 
p. requires stout heart ....1909: 3 

4 watches over drunken 
veo ee O96? 8 
spectal μος in fall of sparrow ieee: 8 


PROVISION 


“ππἜἔΕήπτοους- 


Providence, continued 


to fly in the face of p. . 1908:10 
to play part of p. ' 1908 :11 
ways of gods full uf p. 1909: 7 


Provision: first years must 

p. for last 866: 4 
Pp. in season makes measun $66:11 
Prowess: by his own ἢ. ..1858: 3 
Proximorum incuriosi 


εν §90: 
Proximus ardet Ucalegon . sere: 1 
p. sum egomet mihi .ga2: 4 
Prude: hawd hiding behind 

hack . ; 1912:12 
Prudes: hence ye p. ....3Q12RI14 


p. ply muscle of the eye . toraiit 

Prudence ............ 1909 

conquer more surely by p. 1910:10 

grain of p. worth pound of 
craft P 


; ᾿ 1909:17 
ro good 15 p. 1909 :16 
am the pink of p. ....) 1g10:11 


if p. present, no divinity ab- 
sent he Pass 1910: 3 
no luck except p. 1910: 3 


no protecting power save p. 1910: 3 
nubudy has tuo much p. 


1Q0Q:11 
p. Cannot secure result .. 1910: 4 
p., cardinal virtue 2434: 3 
p. excels other virtues 1909: 9 
Ὁ. first to desert wretched τοῖο: 8 
p. is always in season ὃ. 1910: 7 
p. ts God taking thought .1g09:15 
p. is pledge of security 1909:15 
p. keeps life safe 1910: 2 
p. must be paid for 1glortl 
p. not expected from drunk 636: 3 
p. not satistied with may- 


4 1909:18 


p., quality of old age 42: 3 
p., rich old maid . 1909:10 
p.. suul’s stern sacristan  1909:15 
p., things to he sought 1909 :13 
with mantle of p. clad 1glO: 5 
Prudens in) flammam 16 

manua mMyicito 1912: 6 
Prudent in contention steps 

aside ῖ912:τ| 


p. lowketh well to his going 1910: 9 
Prudentecs sicut serpentes 25 36:13 
Prudcntia: in multo tempore 

Pp. 36: 1 
tMiserus p. prima relinquit τοῖο: 8 
nitlum numen habes si sit 

p. 1910: 3 


in unine possessione, ac- 
quire Ὁ. 2406:12 
PRUGCTY cided cede ened 1912 


garden of heauty kept by Ὁ. τἸριλιις 


pink of p. (ἀ912:14 
p. has only passions it can- 

not feel ἀφιλι-ις 
». seen with wit seldom τ912:1-ς 
Prufungen mit den Jahren = 37:10 
Prunella: leather of p. 1379:10 
Frunes and prisms 1913: 3 


Pruning- knife of my speech- 


es 2186: 4 
Pruritus disputandi scabies 353: 5 
Prusse: pour le roi de p. 2374: § 
Prussian: for the king of P. 2374: § 
Pry: Paul P. 1918: 
Paalmist: sweet p. of Israel 2164: 
PUBIO ...... 02 εν eee eee 1918 
do something for p., do it 

for nobody .. . 0131 g 
no more stupid animal than 

: 1918: 7 
noblest motive p. good .. 1774:10 


p. be damned. οὐ W9tgi ἃ 
p. buys opinions as meat 1720:1} 
p. has neither shame nor 


wratitude 1918: 7 
p. is a fool 5) ae νυ 1914: 
Ὁ. is an ald woman ἐν θ14: δ 
Ὁ. loas swallows private 

benefit So 9888 ἢ 
p. nothing but great baby 1914: 1 


serve p. and please impos- 
sible . roy dt ee 
serve p.. acurvy master 


1913: 6 
1918: 5 


Public, continued 


tu p. good private must 
yield. |, 


ee 1774210 
Publicans and sinners 1210: 4 

Publicity: universe protects 
self by pitiless p. ..... 1934: 4 
white light of p. 1914: 5 
3 


without p. no public spirit 1 +e 
Pudding ............... 191 
as fit as p. for friar’s 

mouth . : .. 825: 1 
better some of p. than pie 236: 3 
cold p. will settle love ....1918§: 5 
eat p. and bag . 1 
eat p., dog has skin 7 
even in p. time. 2 
never eat flesh, thinks p. 

dainty .... 
no deceit in ap... 
orphan’s caviar, tapioca p. 
proof of p. is in eating . 
Ὁ. hath two ends . 
p. 18 no meat with you. 
p. poison when over-boiled 1915: 


solid ἢ. against empty 
praise . 1915 
too much p. will choke dog 1914 


vex dog to see p. creep . 
ye are sibtoap. .. .... 63: 
yield crow a p. . ; 
Puddings: dirty p. for hun- 
ary dogs 
Pp. and paramours .... . 
Pudd’uhead: be is a p. 
Pudet non esse impudentem 2082: 2 


Pudicitia inraparabilis 325: 6 
Pudor dimissus numquam 

redit ον 1606: 4 
p. ducer non potest 1606: 3 
ubi non est p., instabile = 2083:11 
ubi timor, ibi p. stk 1606: 2 
Pudorem ahenum qui eripit 1606: 3 


Puer: O formose p. ‘ 
Puero: debetur p. reverentia 2663: 2 


Puerperis: de p. . . 184: 
Pugna finem jacet hostis ..126:14 
Pugnam sperate parari ...126:17 
Pugnare: nol Ὁ. duobus ....798: 8 
Pugno bene uteris ΄ ..... 824: 3 
Puff of dunce mistook for 

fame ον 1862:13 
Puffed: to be p. up ...... 1881 :17 
Pulcherrima mulicrum ..... 340: 1 


Pulchinello: secret of P. . .2052:13 


Pulchra: diflcile quae ἢ. .1000:11 
p. et fatua A gees 8a7e-6 
Pulchritudo: vana est p.  .139: 3 


Pulchrum: id quod p., mag- 
num Ms Udi eae 
amne Ὁ. amabile .. 134: 1 
Pulicis morsu deum invocat 830:13 
Pull: long p., strong p. ..1915: 9 
p. frum above, push below 1915: 8 


Cs 


to have ap... bin 1gl§: 7 
Pullet can’t roost too high 

for owl ‘ IZZISIO 

p. excellent from egg .339: 9 


p. in pen worth 100 in fen 181: 7 
Pulmentaria quacre sudando 1202: § 
Pulp: guess Ὁ. before peel 82: 2 
Pulpit called coward’s castle 1869: 8 


p., drum ecclesiastic . ... 1869.12 
Pulse ..... ccc cccecens : 
my p. as yours doth keep 

HME ... aves ee es 191§:10 

p., alarm clock ........ 1915 :10 


worse occupations than feel- 


ing woman's p. .... .191§:01 
Pulvere: non sine p. . . 2376: § 
Pulverem ob oculos adsper- 

gere se 4B caudate io ἃ 647: 6 
p. um tuorum hngent 647: 4 
Pulvis: omnia idem Ὁ. ... Naas: } 
p. es, in p. reverteris . 640: 
p. et umbra sumus...... 646: 6 
Pumice isn’t harder to 

equceze ... 6.2... eee 1589: ; 
water from Ὁ. ........,.88803 
Pump-water: christened 

With Po cos sseeee wins 798: 8 


PUNISHMENTS 


2869 


Pumpkin: frost is on p. ..422: 4 
p. heads... .. 


te. tee EGER I12 

rather sitonp.... ..... 1238:11 
when Pp. begins to sprout ..339: 9 
while fire burning, cut p. ..1255: 8 
Pumpkins: he is some Ὁ... .1915:13 
she is among the p. ... 16: 4 
σι 915 


.- 2241: 71 
Punctuality ........... 1916 
p., hinge of business ....1916: 5 
p., politeness of kings 1916: 6 
p., rebuke to stupid ...... 1916: 7 
P., species of constancy ..1916:10 
p., thief of time ........ 1916:11 
p., Virtue of princes ...... 1916: 6 
Punic faith ...... ........ 745: 8B 
Punica fides .... ......... 45: 8 
Punico ingenio inter Poenos 1968: 2 
Punish and not Ῥτενεηξ 1917): ς 
p. to keep man from sin .1918: ς 
to hesitate to p. makes ras- 

Co | a Ὁ... 1918: 2 
Punishes: man p. action 1917: § 
Punishment ............ 191 

absence of p. encourages 

offence 1918: 2 


avoid anger in inflicting p. 1917: 1 
crime and p. grow out of 
one stem τ 1918:10 
crime is all the shame of p. 1918: 1 
extreme p. to extreme 
crime .... . .  . 1918: «4 
fear of p. suppresses vice 1917: 2 
God alone brings p. ..... 977: ς 
greatest p. for injury, to 
have doneit .. .. 1246: 1 
less to suffer p. than de- 
serve it Bic lida da : 
let p. fit the crime ........ 1916:13 
like fault, like p. 
luck frees many from p. 
many without p., none with- 
out sin Bias πα δον, ἣν" ἢ 
my Ὁ. is greater than I can 
bear ..... .. 1017: 6 
never has sinner escaped p. 1919: 2 
not in p. is disgrace 1918: 2 
not Ὁ. that makes martyr 799: 9 
5 
6 


773: 7 


object of p., prevention 1918: 
p. always two-edged sword 1918: 
p. born with sin 1918:10 
p. brings wisdom .. . 1917:12 
Ὁ. catches up with offender 1919: 1 


p. comes on noiseless feet 968: ¢ 
p. enough, with offender on 

knees ae 1917: 13 
p. follows clase on guilt .1918:10 


p. has notion of a remedy 1917 :12 
p. heavy which regrets 

deed .. . ον r9t@s 1 
p. is lame, but it comes .1918: 9 
p. is the surgeon’s knife 1ο01}:12 
p. lightens when pain slack- 

ens... Ona : 10171}18 
p., medicine for wickedness 1917:12 
p. of wrongdoing is the 

having done it . .. .$4gst 
Pp. protection to the good 1917:13 


Ὁ. silences, not confutes .1917: 9 
p. to succumb to wrong .1918: 1 
p. will fall on your own 
head .... . ἐν ν 1.1967! ὁ 
rarely does Ὁ. abandon pur- 
Uitte Ga ss νον 19:8: ὃ 
suffer as Ὁ. fear of p. ... .783: 


time that precedes p. sever- 


εἰ... ... 25 ἐνν 19:18: 4 
worthless man receives ἣν 19%7: 3 
Punishments provide ς 

offender ...... . 1918: 6 
there are neither rewards 

WOO ἢ. 2s conse ss 1917: 8 


280 PUNNING 


punning, ΜΈΣΑΙΣ prostitu- 
tron Ὁ 
occu of Dp. in milage ‘of 


.19363 3 


"νιν a oY 


.393 
Paes. ue the wit of words 1916: 4 
Pupiliam oculi sui 
Puppies and pigs have dif- 
- ferent ann Pies ἘΣΣΙ. ς 
uppis pereunda est pro 1294: τ 
Puppy-dog: Clodius’ Ὁ. ....603: 7 
Purblind king among blind 197: 8 
Pure: blessed ars he in heart 1919:12 


ee Κ.ᾳῸ 


Pp. as angels a ἈΠΕ ΚΨΟΡΝ 1920: 3 
p. as lily’s ὐπιὺξ leaf ..1920: 3 
p. 88 snow 276:33; 326: 4 
p. as snow, but she drifted 1920: 3 
p. fear no thunderbolts 1920: 2 
real Simon ree 1919: 8 
unto the p., all things Ρ. 1920: Σ 
Purer than the purest . 1920: ἢ 
Purgations: alice self with 
: . 2. FEOSITO 

Puritan ὠγοταιν Wee ee weg 1919 
combination of P. and 

blackleg . 8003:20 


P. hanging cat on Monday 1919: 4 
P. hated bear-baiting .1919: 6 
P. idea of religious liberty i919: 6 
P. not pure 3919: 7 


P.. pure in show ...... 1919: 7 
P. thinks below the belt (1919: 7 
Puritanism restricted nat- 

ural pleasures ..... .1989: 6 


Puritans: preserved from P. aoe 235 
Purit 


ervreervreereree wwmereeaes 


health, beauty names for p. 2291: 6 
profess p., sinners in secret 1208: 5 
p. feminine of honor ....8919: 9 
Pp. is obscurity 1919: 9 
Ῥ. is to have righteous 

thonghts . . 1. 919: 9 
Purple: born in the p. . 186: 3 
p. must be compared with 

Pp. ho Shr itn G womates . ggo: 7 

Pp. patches bd ihe ee εις 2235: 6 

Purpose ....... ἐφ φόνος 9 
oe ee as to give 

a goose 1920538 
devil’s p., unects face 480: 6 
his pestiferous p. . .1920:10 
infirm of p. 1921: 2 
my Ὁ. is horse of that 

color. .. 89238: 3 
no action great unless τα. 

sult of great p. 1980: 9 
nothing to the p. . (920: 4 
one increasing runs 931: 4 


p. changes as wind or rain 8920: 7 
p. without power weakness 1920 :12 
relation between action and 


eee yen 38: 9 
secret of success constancy 

γ & πον 8930: 6 
she did iton p. ...... 1921: 8 
to the p. .... -89a1: § 
without Ὁ. down at zero £920: ς 
Purposes: Pp. & ac- 

TIONG bo be bee wees 1920: 8 


Purse ον 5 be Ree Se eee ee 1 
all το saved that's put in 
ea ee cae τἸο2ε: 


in 28: 
i che that’s put pote ἢ 2425:1} 
Porites ρα πα νὴν. 1921:38 


ΠΑΝ Κ suse tha. 1923:13 
ichtes Pp. than body starve 1922:13 
between p. and glutton 


ROW pigdioac™ rete ey 954. 
γ we p. 921:1} 
brave cloak, threadbare p. 626: 3 
consumption of the p. ,.. .1921:17 
drunkard’s p. is a je 637: + 
empty Pp. 

wrinkles ....-.. . 1933516 

ν. frights away 

friends arene ps igansat 

Paetamatie’ τὰ Ε22: 2 


| Quaestus: 


Purse, continued 
full p. begets stout stomach 1921: 7 
full p. makes mouth run 1921: 7 
full p. never wants friend 1613: 1 
ve hs a purgation ...... 1922: 3 
left p. in other brecks 1921:14 
he that shows p. bribes 
thief mi yas 
heavy p. makes light ‘heart 1921: 
it is longest p. that con- 


ΠΤ ee ey 


.1922: 6 
. and mouth 

Sina ξεν: Ss 1921338 
ee coin at bottom of Ὁ. 2182: 3 
let us all have one p. ....903: 2 
let your p. be your master 1921:32 
light p. is heavy curse .tgari28 
light p. makes heavy heart toa: 6 
little and often fill the p. 923:10 
many a man killed for p. 604: : 
my p. is “fall of cobwebs 1931: 
near is my p., nearer my 


soul ο ὠὠὠ ὀἑ.-.. . «νος 2047): 7 
no money in your p. ....19a2: 9 
no money needeth no Ὁ. 1921:35 


no Ὁ. to fine, flesh to pine 1922:12 
nothing in p., nothing out 1:921:18 
o’er fine p. to put plack in 1922: 3 
one hand in p. enough . .903: 3 
open thy p., then thy sack 1922: 8 
aren Dp. before his face 1789:11 
Ὁ. and palate are ill met 1922: 4 


Pp. and person. ..1922:τ|0 
p. full of others’ money 

empty ,..1022: 7 
Pp. is archdeacon’s hell .1921:10 
p., master-organ ο...... 1921: 
rusty sword and empty p. 1922: 6 


she carries her p. in her 
bosom ο. ......{.ὉῸ 3444: 9 
silk p. from sow's ear 
who steals my p. steals 
tras : 
you have flux in your Ὁ. 
your p. makes you well- 
born... Sa. 
Purse-sick and lacks physi- 
cian . 85054:12 
Purse-strings ties of friend. 
ship : 903: 2 
Purses: our Ῥ. shall be 


16966: ς 
ῖ921: 17 


1983: 3 


. ΨΩ 4s ἘΣ 1022:10 
p. rien όψεῖ er 1943: 12 
wrinkled Ps wrinkled 

faces. _ soae:s8 
Pursue: you p ay .. 2g92: 8 
Pursued thinks eet pur- 

suer .3492: 8 
Pursuer and pursued .2492: 8 
Push on-—keep moving .1899:18 
Pusillum et magnum ipse 

fecit . 8097: 7 
Put our heads together .1093:10 
Pp. ap or shut up attr: 4 
Putrefied must be cut off , 210:10 


Pye: fly at a p., catch daw tso1: 8 
Pylades and restes ..9oo: 4 
Pynnock to pannock . .170t: 3 
Pyramids are p. in wales 649:10 
as have forgotten founders 1654: 1 
ytrhic victory 2486: 7 
Ribleed the rig of ΤῊΣ .17292: ς 
goras rst philoso- 
pher .......cceeee- -37863 6 


ῷ 


.T.: on the Q.T. 
uack, web-footed ........ 497: 7 
uadrata: mutat q. 


Quadrigse mene decucurre- 
runt . 

Quadrupedumque — putrem 
curse 


- 8034: § 


ex alteriua in- 
itria a. eat 


QUESTION 


uaffing makes short life ..639: : 

uake: if [4. what matters ΠῈΣ 

q. as ἜΈΡΕΝ leaf 11 

= for fear 
like an oven : 

defects of his q. 776: 3 


ee 


Ce ιν δον 


Qualities: 
q. bring hatred ..... 842:13 
good q. should face in- 
WATE: eee) os a eet 233 
not enough to have great 
ιν Ὁ eae oe 1030: 9 
value man for his q 1923: 3 


Quality: give us caste of 
your qe 2 | 6. wee, 1983: 3 
nay acquire particular 4. 1048: 
+» Not quantity ........ 1933: 3 
ΠΝ γᾶς to be in aq. ..1923: 4 
Quarre) ........cc cece 1 
metic q. with knave than 


OOF tS Oe ee eee 1933: 9 
beware of entrance into a 


ᾳ. 
compound this 4... 
easier to refrain from. 4. 
find ᾳ. in a straw 
first silent in q. . 
frog and mouse take up 4. 
ne q. leads to bloodshed 
in false q., no true valor 
a own q., we see nothing 

truly 
it takes two to make a 4. 
misdoing involved in every 
.1923:10 
1983134 
1924: 9 
1934: 7 
1923: ς 
.1923: ς 


1924: 6 
ον $030: 9 
1923: 6 
1923:13 
1933: 7 
1924:11 


.. 3924: 
1924: ! 


q. 
no q. before second word 
no q., eight contention 
patch ἃ 4. 
q. about donkey's ‘shadow 
q. about the comb . 
q. not with loud. tongued 

man . : 
q. past, its words ignore 

q. with bread and butter 
i with drunkard 638: 6 
thrice is he armed that bath 

his q. just 
tired man seeks a Q. 
to pick aq. 
we q. in print εν, 
when 4. blows over, “they 

are twice as fond 1489: 1 
when we q.. wish we had 

n blameless 1. &Qagito 

uarrelers do not live long 1924: ς 
uarreling is a foolish thing 1924: 4 
uarrelous as the weasel . 1924: 2 
uarrels: as full of 4. as egg 


ee ι ἃ 


of meat . . 193gr § 
avoid q. caused by τη .1924: 3 
fate οἵ all Gotham 1o8as8s 
great q., great cmancioe: 

tions .. 1984522 
in q. interpose, wipe bloody 

nose 393308 
lovers’ q. soon ‘adjusted 1488: 6 
4. never long if one s 

wrong 1943:15 
4. of nearest akin shar μὲ 1984:1§ 
Quarrelsome: more q. t 

gan ἐν .$984g: 2 

q. has no good neighbors $gagius 
Guasey vent fices hunter fol- 

low 2402: & 


ἀν pel the marked-down 


πον asga: ἃ 

Garten kill) 6.0.0.0... 49: 4 
ape dq. of an hour τοῦς: 1 
to give no q . ...... 19ag: 3 
4 

' 


Anne's dead _. 1683: 
tieer street full of jodaers 84900! 


fleur ἢ; 4. 470ε: ς 
QOueer as Dick’s hathand 1924: 3 
(). street ἀπὸ cas teas: 4 
uern: as they do at Q. 2006; ς 
vestion errs, |. 
ond all 4. .,..... «νι θὲ. 4 
burning q. . 925: 9 
test may ask footiah q. νοῦ : 
G .....»; tease «86: 3 


QUESTIONER 


Question, continued 


never answer 6. till asked 1926: 9g 
no q. settled until settled 

FIBRE 6 iat deters 1926: 1 
not every q. deserves an- 

BOWER ee eh ew oes: 1926: 8 
nothing q., nothing learn 1945: 6 
out of al 1 Pa Rare aroun ee 1926: § 
prudent 4 alf of wisdom 1925: 7 
q. decided by knowledge ..1926: 1 
q. for q. fair .... ..... 1935: 8 
q. not to be answered ....1996:11 

not to be asked ...... 1926: 6 
that is not the q. ...... 1936: 6 
this forked q. ............ $76: 2 
to beg the q. ............ ag: ς 
to foolish q., foolish an- 

Ss ee ae eee 1: 3 
to pop the q. ...... ἀν νος 1926: 4 
two sides to every 4. ...1926: 3 
uestioner: avoid aq. .. .1925:10 


uestioning not mode among 
gentlemen ....... : 
Questions: ask me no q. .. 
urning 4. of the ἄν .192ς: 9 
don’t ask q. with dirty face 1926: 6 


hard q., hard answers .. .1926:10 
q. never indiscreet ..1936:12 
q. of wise are wise 1928: 7 


weighty 4., deliberate an- 


swer$ j- ..... .1926: 9 
pnbnte: full of q. ....... τ4η)η1:ἴς 
Ouick and nimble ..... 1927: 7 

q. and the dead 1416: 7 


q. as bee, thought, light- 


ning, wink 


1927: ς 
ἢ. at meat, q. at work 1927: 3 
q. baker, slow brewer 1927: 4 
teuch to the 4. « 1927: 3 

Quicker: go q. by taking 

more time ᾿ . 4471:π| 
η. than cook, speak, ete. 1927): 6 
q than tongue can tell 1927: 6 

Ouickly come, quickly go .927: 6 
ἃ. done, q. undone 835: 8 

Quicksand of deceit ......ς34: 3 
uicksilver: fled like q. ..  833:12 

Quid: tertium q. 2312: 3 
widdists or quids 1747: 9 

Ouideities: where be his 4. 1370s 

Onidlibet ex quodlibet . Ry: 2 


Quiet 
all ἡ. along the Potomac 1928: 2 
from within q. springs «ας: 6 
keep this 4. 1928: 3 
never q. but when sleeping 1927:12 
Ω. as grave, mouse, 


lamb 1928: 9~12 
q. is a good thing «1927γ1:1τ| 
ἢ. persons welcome 1927553 
atudy to be 4. 1928: 7 


Quietem sempiternam possit 
pati 
Quietness: better dry mor- 


sel and q. 
hetter is handful with 4. 


in q. shall be your strenath 1928: 

let q. of heart be given = 1927: to 
nett to love, q.. . tgaB: 5 
q. ia beet 1987 :τ|, 
Qiutetus cat 19a8:14 


q. make with bare bodkin 2241: 1 
will by 4 core is plucked 792: ς 
huilleta of the taw εν, τηγιῖς 
Yuille upon porpentine 2373: 1 
Ouinsy: seized with silver 4. 242: 1 


irks and quiddities .1371:1ς 
uistinga ες, ay66:10 
Ouitter: God hates ἃ 4. . 448:10 
Quiver full of children ... 840! 7 


vixote wan a bachelor ... 18:10 
uo vadis ΡΥ aahS: καὶ 
Oued: ρὲ πᾳ oo... 188812 
Aved inetat agamus ..... το: 6 
Quotation ............ 1928 
classical 4. pa ᾿ 1939: 2 
ἡ. confenses inferiority 1920: 1 


4“. contributes to language 1929: 2 
q. diamond on finger 1929: 4 
ἡ. requires delicacy 192815 


Ee always verify q. 1929: 3 
uote bad author if what 
he says is good . . .1929: 5 
learning just enough to q. 1929: 7 
think they grow immortal 
astheyq. .......... 7 
Quoted: all the fame I care 
for to be q. 2 
deserve to be q........ 6 
Quoter: first q. next to orig- 


1929: 


imator ..... ......... 1928 :135 

R 
R is the dog's letter ...... 1929: 9 
three ς΄. .. ....Ψ. 1929: 8 


Rabbit: like r., fat and lean 1929:11 
τ. foot brings luck .1493: 7 
to go r. hunting with dead 

ferret ...1929710 

Rabies: omnibus armatur r. 1:9 

δοο jos ee etd νιν νον cf 
awake and run heavenly r. 1930: 1 
fighting r. that never won 1253:12 


half the joy is in the r. . 933: 6 
he that runs well, twice 
runs rr. .. 998: 2 
life’s long τ΄. ...... 1930: 
long τ. truly to the lean .. 1930: 
is got by running ...1930: 


. is won by one and one 307: 
. suicide : 
. that every man has to 

run . .1930: 
r. well run 1930: 
r. won by vigor not vaunts 1930: 
slow and steady wins the r. 1930: 
torch-light τ. 1930: 
Race-horse is open sepulchre 931:11 
Racer: you're a r. 2019: 6 
Races: fighting r. don’t die 


1 
9 
6 
1930: 2 
8 
4 


.2240: 


a ee ton, Ee Boe, 


AOD = 


out _ 42 
mache weeping for her chil- 


ren 435: 7 
Rack: for r. they have press 1875: 9 
to live at r. and manger 1414: 8 
you speak upon the τ. 1738: 4 

2 


Racket: canstow pleyen r. 0932: 
Racketeer asks gods for pro- 

tection 1868:14 
Radicem verhi 2006: 9 


Radio: had no τ, and died 821: 7 
Radish: did τ. digest itself 575: 4 
Radit usque ad cutem 1590: 4 
Radix malorum avwaritia 109 :12 
τ. malorum δεῖ cupiditas 1608: 1 
Rag: my r. is dear to me 1837: ὲ 
r., bone, hank of hair 848: 
that takes r off bush 258:10 
Rage: in τ. deaf as the sea 319: 7 
τ. supplies with weapons 71: 9 
Rag sooner than patched 943:15 
Rags are amulet of safety 18st: 9 
r. are royal raiment for vir- 
tue’s sake ; 
Rahel weeping for her chil- 
dren 
Raillery worse when true 
Raiment: glory of men their 


2431: ὃ 


τ. τῶν ἢ ul πεν Αραμ τι 267: 4 
poor man in vile τ ...... 367: ὃ 
ΤΉΝΕ are royal τ ....... 243: 
Realm ..ccc cc accceess ry | 
after drought comes τ .. 395: 4 


after τ. comes fair weather 1933: 3 
after wind cometh rf. (1022: § 
although it τις keep water- 
ing-pot  . : 1011:13 
hefore clouds, r. came 1981: 8 
blessed be corpse r. rains 
on ia τς gos: 8 
cloak won't hold out against 
1981: § 
1932: 7 


93: 3 
tas 8 


3932: 8 


Υ. are 
farther the sight, nearer r. 
February τ. husbandman’s 
rain aa 
flee from τ. into the river 
foot of τ. kills hay and 
grain Ψ: O75 


RANCOR 2871 


Rain, continued 
for morning r. leave not 
_ journey .. .1932: 
It 1s not raining r. to me 1726: 
like r. on an ass 644: 
little r. stills great wind 1933: 
love of earth for the r. .1931: 
much r. wears the marble 2464: 
ostentatious r. ........ .2290: 
r. before seven, fine before 

eleven... ...... εὐ ν | 
Fr. cats and dogs, pitch- 

forks, daggers ........ 1931: 
r. cometh down, watereth 

earth Eh ave δος Spe dh δαρλ aS 1931: 
τ. descended, floods came . .253: 
r. is for righteous and wick- 


ee ey 


“:᾿ΠἘΠΠπῆΠ φῆ. ) 


mmtrn ww Om WD 


Ὁ 
to 
we 

φ“- 


we 


w Οὐ 


1284: 9 
-1931: 8 
is husband of the earth 1931: 5 
τ. it raineth every day ..1931:12 
τ. lacking, Christians 


cause 350: 6; 1931:10 
r., τι, go to Spain ..... 1932: 6 
r. upon the τοῦ . ... 1933313 
τ. was upon the earth forty 

days -sveccakies . . .19gr: 6 
r. while sun shines, devil 

beating wife ......... 1932°13 


' . 2  BOQIITS 
sendeth r. on just and un- 

just ........ cs .1284: 9 
small r. lays a great dust 


some r., some rest... .. .1932:11 
sun and r. ny 2244: 7 
to see it r., better 1931211 


we shall have r., fleas bite 


ΔΟΣΤ 
when God please, r. with 

every wind .. . 1932:10 
when heaven shut, nor. 1931: 4 
when τ. raineth, goose 

winketh ......... 1010:10 
Rainbow ......... ee 19 
add another hue to r. 718:1 
at the end of the τ. ...... 1933: 


3 
3 6 
1933: 7 
loves an idle r. .1933: 8 
look upon the r. and praise 1933: 9 
my heart leaps up when I 
behold r. 3 
τ. at night, shepherd’s de- 
light . 


1934: 


. 1933: 7 
τι, covenant between me 

and the earth ..1933: 9 
τ. im east, fine weather 1934: τ 
τ. is hig enough for all 1933: 4 
r. to be a portent - . 19332 9 
who can forget colors of τ. 1933: 5 
Rainbow-chasers ο...... 1934: 2 
Raining, put out tubs ... .1931: 9 
Rains: come in when it τ. 1328:11 


it never το but it pours 1930:10 
may cloak be over me when 
it τ. ΤΟΣ: 3 
r. on all alike : 1284: 9 
Raisin: black r. good as white 193: 6 
Raisins of conversation 418: 4 
ison: il veut que ja r. gou- ὲ 
-Ὀ. ΟΙ͂Ό : 4 


4 
every woman at heart a τ 1934: 6 
keep the στ. near scythe 1934: 5 
little for τ. after besom 


r.downthe pile... 1934: 
Ram: possitle for τ. to kill 265:19 
τ. may kill a butcher 2087: 2 
who plays at butting with τὶ rogt: ς 
Rami correcti, trabs minime 417: : § 
Rampallion: away, you r. ..588:11 
Ramrod of convention ..... arG: 
Rams for children |.) «124031 
Ran: better to say here he τ. 800: 8 
girded up loins and r. ... 888: 6 
Rana gyrina sapientior ..... 42: 6 
Rancor runs in thin streams 1934:11 
τ. sticks long by the ribs ..1934: 9 
τ. will out .... 2.0.00 008. 1934 :10 


2872 RANGE REASON 


ae es ee RE ee ne aE 


Reap, continued 


a 


Range: home on the τ. ....1152: 1 | Raven, continued 


Rank: keep your own τον 41: 9 change r. for dove ........ 620:131 we r. what we sow. ..... 2179: 4 
ro asa fox ᾿ς. Ἀπ γώ. 82: 6 | he dupes gaping στ. ..... 828: 7 | Reaper: if they call thee 
τ. is a farce .......... 1934:14 | like τ. croaking .......... 1937: § τι, whet thy scythe . .83: 4 
τ. is a great beautifier ..1934:12 nourish r., scratch out eyes 1937: 4 | Reapers: white-wing'd 
τ. is but the guinea’s of evil r., ον! οὐ ..... 1134: come ., 160516 
stamp. |_—. . 116 3:17; 1934:23 | Pprovideth food for the τ ..178:11 | Reaping where he has not 
τ. is exceedingly nice ....1934:12 | Ff. cawing on my left ... 1937: ἑ sown... : 2178: zZ 
Rap: beat the r. ........ 1934:1 τ. chides blackness οθΘ 1841: sowing and r. 2177: 
care not ἃ στ. .... «νον 1934:1 τ. does not hatch ἃ lark 650: 6 | Reaps: whoso r. above the 
without ἃ τ .........0.-; 1934310 r. said to rook, hlack-coat 1841: 8 rest ...... τῷ 1011: 3 
Rape: to avenge r. foolish 324: 9 | τ. will seek carrion . 1937: 2 | Reason ................. 1939 
Raped: after r., she cried Ravens pardon r., storm at be led by τ. .. 1942! 3 
οὗν. 5s Beek” Abas 1349: 2 .1937: 3 conquer by τ. not passion 1941: 9 
Rapiers for goose quills ... δι: 3 ΠΝ “giaddened the τ. .§07: 8 cure soul’s distress by r. 1041: 7 
Rapior et quo nescio ...... 656: 4 where carcass is, r. gather 651: 3 differ upon r. .. 1942: ς 
Rara: omnia praeclara fr. ..1935: 2 young τ. beaked like old = 1647: 8 dry light of r. 1421: 7 
Rare as black swan ...... 1935: ἴ young τ. must have food ..178:11 everything according to r. 194 s12 
τ, things are prized ....1935: 3 | Ravine shows thickness of give ar. on compulsion 19 41 Ἢ 
τ. things please one ..... 1935: 4 earth : . 686: 4 ear τ. or you'll fecl her τονο: 
τ. what you hold dear 3467: 9 | Raw: first time r. 1859: 7 I desire to συ. with God 1940112 
Rarer than birds’ milk, white Raw-bones, I mean death = 526: ἑ it stands to r. 1941: 6 
crow, black swan, etc. 1935: 1 Raw-head and Bloody-bone 251: let στ. be thy schoolmistress 1942: 3 
Rarissima carissima ον 428: 4 | Raze you from earth 2310:10 let us τ. together . .. 1940:52 
Rarity enhances pleasure .1935: 4 | Razor: mow grass with r. 1237: listen to r. 1941:}4 
T. gives price to a thing .1935: 3 to stand on r.’s edge . 1937: making worse appear δεῖ. 
Rascal ................. 1935 Re fruere ut natus mortalis 1312: 7 ter r. 1942:12 
he a r. among rascals .. .1935:10 re secunda fortis 1904:33 man without τ a beast 1940: 3 
biggest r. on two legs 1935: 9 re opitulandum, non verbis 2614: 9 nature and r. the same 
flatter τ᾿. he'll cudgel you 1936: 1 | Reach should exceed grasp 100:13 thing 1941: 2 
no such r. clear to Nevers 1935: 7 | Read: as you r., it grows neither rhyme nor r. 1976204 
τ. has met a bigger τ. 1938: ς your own 1939: 1 not strength to follow τ 19 40:14 
rather be called r. than de- at judgment, not asked nothing lasting without τ ro4go: ς 
ficient in graces . 1935: 8 what we've r. 939: 9 nothing to be done without 
when τ. does right he is better r. little with thought Ὁ: 12 τ. 1941:}12 
concealing character 193$:31 exceedingly well τ. 1939: ς or any other r. why ὁχεῖει 
you are a damned τ. 1935: 9 he a god who could but r. 363: 7 τ. and authority, brightest 1952: 4 
Rascals: joys of τ. collapse 1935:11 if wilt not r. let it alone 1938: 2 τ. and speech bring men to- 
turn the τ out... 1935: 6 it’s what you r. when you gether 1940: 2 
Rashly: done r., done rawly 1936: 5 don’t have to. ..... 1939:13 τ. attendant of the passions 1941: 9 
Rashness .............. 19 learn to r. slow ... $939:12 τ. captive in hands of pas- 
full of insane τ... 1936: 3 τ. as inclination leads... 1938116 SIONS 194i y 
I'll warrant ye, goes be- r. but one hook ais: 6 r., choicest gift of heaven 1942’ 4 
fore r. _ 1936: 4 r., mark, learn, digest 1938: 1 r., divine ginde of life 1939:14 
in τ. there is hope -20223'2 τ. much and discard much 1938: 3 τ. fortities against adver- 
τ. is followed hy regrets $47: τ. much, but not many sity 1940: 9 
τ. is man's adversary §85: 2 books | 1937: 9 | τ΄ governs the wise man — 1939:15 
f. is not always fortunate 1936: 6 τ. sora Ὰ wore little .1939: 3 τι, ignis fatrus of mind 1942: ὃ 
Fr. is not valor. . $936: a] τ. before you spell 1938: 6 | or. in roasting of exes 1401} 
r. is result of ignorance 1936: 8 τ. st neither στη Εν swim 1930: 4 τ. is but choosing 194t: 3 
r. often makes ἃ man im- τ. one hike a 1939: 7 ry. is fair weather friend s940: 7 
mortal . 1936: 7 r. the hest ἐξ eg 1910:11} τ. is life of the Jaw 135Q:11 
τι, quality of youth νον 42: 3 r., try, judge and speak = =1938: 1 τ. is measured by principle 1940: 6 
to a few τ. brings luck ...1936: 6 some τ. to think. rare 1937510 τ. is mistress οὔ: εἶ things αὐ 40: 4 
nil ich, so rost’ ich .. 2020: 6 taught me to τ. and write 668:12 τ. is my oracle ι941: ς 
ΠΝ ΝΣ 1936 that day we τ. no more 1938: 7 r. is not come to maturity 1942: 6 
ἐ τὺ its own noise r. betrays twice τ better remembered 1938:10 τι ικ rebel to faith 1749: 4 
self 2059: 9 | wer. to say we have r. 1938:17 | o£. hes between spur and 
dig uP mountain to catch a Reader: good r. makes good bridle 1940: 06 
56$3: 7 book 1938: 8 τ. light and lamp of Itfe toga: 4 
lodeed r., he became my to be a good r., read. 1938: 9 |] γ΄, light in the «oul ες Τ030:14 
heir τ 1243: 1 | Readiness is all . ... . ς12: ἃ for. makes man beastlier ιφ40. 3 
put old ent to old τ. 296: 1 | Reading ................ 1937 r., man’s best Oedipus tO4t: 6 
r. makes heart go pit-a-pat 1936:10 | Jefe le r. to benefit of orig- τ. marcheth ever crooked tygt: 4 
¥. to the rope 294: 8 ma ane 1938:17 τ. moves freely as fish 1942: 8 
to smellar. . 1937: 3 life the thing, but prefer r. 1939: 8 τ. panders well 1940:10 
too late repents r. caught 1936:12 | not wide but useful τ 1937: 9 | τ. portion of divine spirit rq3g:t4 
welcome death, quoth the τ. 1936:13 | ©. and writing and ‘rithme- τ. possessed hy man alone 1941:10 
Rathe Niemand ungebeten 20:14 tic 1929: 8 τι, power to guess 1942: 4 
Ratio: augurinm τὶ est 1941: § r. best medicine for sick roan if r., race horses used for 
r. et oratio conciliat 1940: 2 | τ. device for avotding hauling ι941: 1 
τ. fatum vincere nulla valet 768: 6 thought 1939: 3 r. removes us from beasts 1940: 3 
Rationale animal est homo isis: | y. is seeing by proxy. 1937:10 r. rules all things 1940: 4 
Ratione: nihil sine r. facien- τ. is to mind what exer- r., the card; paasion, gale 1749: 4 
dum .1941:12 cise to body 1937:10 r. two-edged sword 1941: 4 
Rats: caught like τ. in rap 1936:13 τ. maketh a full man 1937:10 | τι, we use none of it 
garret full of r. : 1493:12 | ¢. of many books distrac- ere oy. θ41τ::ιι 
r. desert a falling house 1936: if tion . $937: 9 slow τ. fechly climba |. .19042: 7 
τ. inherit the earth .. 1936: 9 such τ. as was never read 2641: 3 theirs not to τ why ... 19432: 1 
τ. know way of r. .. 3300: 1 | Reads: he may run that r. 1938:13 this picklock τ. 1939:16 
r. leave a sinking ship. 1916: tt | Realms households which vagic when τ. conquered 1941: 9 
wet as drowned r. .19 36:14 Great must guide 1018: 3 | we must follow r. as guide 1940:13 
when cat’s away, r. εἰπεῖν, aaa t | Reap: as you have -own, to what can we r. but from 
Rattle: pleased with ar. ... 62: § shall you r. 2179: 4 what we know ἀ941: ὃ 
r, is a good javeation .1-. 338: ὗ he that regardeth clouds what is τ. of this thusness 1942:}4 
Rattled: r. her so... zt shall not r. 2173: 4 wine man wishes r. to gov- 
we are not ΓΤ. hori men τ. the things they aow 2170: 4 ern 5 oo vy 80963 4 
Rauch: kein R. ohne Feuer Ria: 5, they that τ. must sheaf 2180: 4 | wise to listen tof. oe... 1940: 
FRaVON ............«....1937 | whatsoever a man soweth, woman‘ar. . rere | be 
bitter bird. said τ. ..... , 1841: ὃ that shall he also τ, 2170: 4' you should hear r. ..... 194} 14 


REASONABLE 


peatonianie: to be r. crea- 


τ ν σε δε ἡ 1940:10 
Réasonableness- sweet r. ..1939:14 
Reasoning comes naturally 

toman.............. 1941:10 
Reasons: good r. must give 

DISCO? ......{ὐὐ νιν ννννιν 1942: 9 
good r. said, ill wnder- 

MOO: on pete gees 1943:15 
τ. good may conquer bad . .1942: 9 
r. of adamant ........... 1942:11 
strong r., strong actions ...1942:13 
to give pretended r Bane At 1942:10 
Rebellion ............ 3 
he from R. shall derive. 

mame ............... 1943: 3 
τι, θδι τ .. et aes 1941: 6 
τ, is as sin of witchcraft 1943: 5 
r. last remedy against 

tyrants .............. 1943: 2 
r. necessary for govern- 

ment .. .1943: 2 
τ. to tyrants ‘obedience to 

COG 5S 8h ike wha a ol 1943: 2 


succens only justi featton 


1943: 4 
hey who plan τ. rebelled 1943: 6 
Rehellions of belly the worst 1943: | 
Rebels: against r., humanity 

cruelty ον 465: 1 
Rebound: men caught on r. 1114: 6 
Rebuke better than secret 

love 19ς8:14 
τ. wise man, he'll love thee ere 13 


Rebukes, more salt than 
sugar : 1968:14 
Rebus: quantum est in r. 


inane 1195: 8 
Receiver as bad as thief 2300: 5-8 
Receiving: giving and τ. 947: 3-11 
Recht: zuviel R. ist Unrecht 1290:10 
Reciprocity exacts her dues 


19:1} 
Reckoning ............. 1943 
merry till we come to 1943:11 
oft τ. holds long friend: 

ship 1943:12 
out in tie τ. .1942: 7 
pay the r., choose lodging 1763: 6 
short in his r. 1943: 7 
small sum pays short r. 1943: 8 
so comes τ. when hanquet’s 

over 1943:1τ| 
wrong r. is no payment 1943:0 
Reckonings: clear r., good 

friends 1Q4gita 
ald τ. make new quarrels 1943: 9 
short τ are soon cleared 1943: 
short r. make long friends 1943:12 
Recollection’s vaults .1984: 9 
Recommendation: beauty 

great τ. .. 78: 8 
Reconnaissance est fardeau 1025: 3 
τ. est memoire du coeur 1028: 9 
τ. secréte envie de bien 

frnits 1924: 8 


Recorder sets all in order 1441: 2 
Reculer pour mieux sauter 14§2:12 
Recumbentibus: give you r. 20}: gs 
Red ..... 1 


ee ρου Yr pee 


any color so it's τ. 112.1946: 2 
evening τ΄. morning gray 2474:11 
tr. as blood, rose, cherry, 

etc. - 4. 4 e 194GI 3 
τ. heads bell on wheels . 1055: 4 
τ. is wise 131: 2; 1088: 9 
τ. man, hearded woman . (1044: 4 
to the τ. read thy rede ....1085: 9 
wear not τ before bull Ἦν 4: 4 
Red-eye, whiskey ......... ς: 8 
Red-letter days .... ...... aot: 7 
Redder a worst lick ἴῃ 

fray... 1886: g 
Rede: short f., good τ. 412: ς 


Ἀεσεεπεῦ, no one Τ. by Ἢ 


εάν σϑὶ "everlasting Υ. 
πο τι from hell ΡΤ. 
Redskin bit the dust 
Reed eeeevest_srebae 
be pilant as ar. 


.2032: 
13326: 
.2126: 


EPO. 5:0, 28 
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Reed, continued 
every τ. will not make a 


PIPE! .... {τον νον εννν 1944: 7 
lean not on a broken r. ...1944: 8 
r. shaken with the wind ..1944: 9 
r. that boweth for every 

δία... » ..... 1705: 3 

Reeds become darts . 1944: 6 
where r., there is water ..1944: 7 
References: verify your r. 1929: 3 
Refinement: intellectual r. ..469: ς 
Refiuto: il gran r. . .1946: 3 
Reflection insures safety τὸ 2.9 
Reform ................ 94 
easier to bear than to r. 1945: 6 
every r. carried to excess 1945: 3 


every r. has lunatic fringe 1945:1 
every τ. is a mask 

no sow-gelder but cried r. 
rather r. gods than self .. 


r 


1945:20 
r. and retrenchment ..... 1945: 7 
r. has no gratitude ...... 1948: 4 
τ. is a cathartic .1945: 3 
τ. is a corrector of abuses 1974313 
τ. is a trade 1945: 1 
τ. only yourself ...... 1945: 8 
to innovate 1s not tor. ...1945: 2 
tomorrow I'll τ. 1945: ς 
Reformation: every r. has 
its victims : 1945: 9 
never came r. ina flood 1945:11 
r. when doctrines have ap- 
probation 1948: 1 
Reformer: every truer. 
priest 1945:17 
τ. still cries for more 1945114 
Reformers: all r. bachelors 1945 :19 
r. have no feeling 1946: 
τ. in morning 1945:18 
Reforming by laughing 1945333 
Reforms: more r., more 
laws 1945: 1 
Refranes: porque se mis r. 
que un libro 1906: 7 
Refrixerit res 917: 9 
Refuse: kindness to r. gen- 
tly 1946: 8 
nothing can “τ. ..... "68: ἑ 
r. more Tow to 7 1946: 
to know how to r. impor- 
tant . 1946: 4 
Refusal ............. .. . 1946 
ask for more, merit r. .... 78:19 
great στ. 1946: 3 
τ. is dificult  ...... 1946: 6 
take not first r. ill 2576: 9 
Refused promptly, less dis- 
appointed 1946: 7 
Refuses nothing, capable of 
anything ἐνθάδ: ς 
Regard for others rare 1030: 6 
Regen: aus dem R. in die 
Traufe 814: 3 
Regent: fair τ. of night . «1621: 7 
τι 


Reges plectuntur Achivi 
Regia res est succurere lap: 


si< 1130: 4 
Regime du bon plaisir. . §$4: 9 
Regiones, alba sunt ad mes- 

sem 1o7gitt 


Regit: lacdit, qui invitum τι 1017: 3 


Regna iniqua musa per- 


petuo ον 4011: § 
Pregret .......0{ννρννν νον Ἵ 
εν thing eae even τ. 1946: 9 
pes yeast τ. pays no 
᾿ hae eee es 1946:11 
old = OX. τορι τ ἐών 42: ς 
win or lose, never τ... .1946:10 
Regrets: make the moat of 
your r. . 1946:1:2 
t. inet longer than repent. 
nce 1946: 9 
Regula ex jure, non jus 
OX Tw eee eee 1370! 3 
τ. ceguiarum : ‘ wis 
pea ταν! ira τ. est) 1302: 9 
Τ. rex revel ior... tyog: 1 
Reichen xiebt man, Armen 
nimmt man 1883: 6 
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Reign: emipessiiile:t to r. inno- 
cently .. .1306:12 
r. of laws. . .13§9: 9 
eins: one who wields r. 2012115 
Reject what you are not ..1781: 7 
Rejoice with them that r. 2266:10 

Related: good to be r. to 
., 85) OSTAE .... ens 1295: 4 
if r. we shall meet ...... 1294: 8 
Relation: back-yard r. ....125: 4 
no better r. than friend ..894: 5 
purse full of money best r. 1296: 5 

Relations: great men have 
POOf Te. et ewe 1295/10 
love r., but live not near 1295: 2 
luck to have r. scarce 1296: 2 
r. tedious pack of people 1296: 6 
Relationship compels .... .1690: 1 
Relatives: fate makes r. ....894: 5 
God gives τ. .......... 1296: 2 
straw-sandaled r. ........ 1295:10 
Release every seven years ..529: 8 
Releaser, inventor of wine .633:12 


Relict drives a hard bargain 2494: 3 
Religio: cuius regio, eius r. 2164:11 
τ. peperit scelerosa facta 1948:10 
Religion 194 
about as much r. as my 

William likes 1949 :10 
careful how you touch r. 289: ς 
count r. but childish toy 19458: 3 


government of U.S. not 
_ founded on r. .1017:12 

his τ is like Cheddar 
cheese 1947 316 

in r., truth opinion ‘which 
has survived. των 1980: 2 
in τ what damned error 1949: ὅ 

in τι, who protest most 
least sincere .. 1948:11 
jest not with τσ. ....... 1948: ς 


just enough r. to make us 


te . 1949110 
makes r. his stalking- horse 1949:14 


man without r., horse with- 


out bridle 1947: 8 
man’s τ. chef fact ..... 1947:10 
men do evil from r. 1948:10 


men of sense of one r. 1949: 7 
men will wrangle for r. 
more r. in science than sci- 
ence in στ. 1949:1: 
much r., but no goodness 1947:18 
no age which r. does not 
become TOS7 98 
no man gets r. when sick 1948: 9 
no man’s τ. survives 
morals ...... 
no r. better than unnatural 
one . 1949: 6 
no r. but has its martyrs 19477215 
not τι, only dyspepsia 2O34i14 
nothing so easy to counter- 


1947:18 


feit as τ. ........ 1948:11 
one of Martin’s r., one of 
Luther’s ...... .2085: 3 


one r. as true as another 1947: 9 
one r., hundred versions 1947: 9 
quarreled about r. 1947516 
r. a business, business ar. 1949: 1 
τ. always sides with pov- 
erty. . 1948: 4 
r. among low becomes low 109.47γ114 
r., assemblage of esses 1948: 3 


r. brought forth riches 1947: 3 

τ., chepicr in human ego- 
1948: 3 

τ. daughter of hope and 
fear . 1948: 3 

τ. good which produces hon- 
est life 1948: 7 


τ has caused t impious deeds 1948:10 
τ. in the heart, ποῖ knees 1948: 
τ. is at best an anxious 

wish .. 1948: 3 


τ. is best armor in “world 1947: τῇ 
τ. is disease . .....-5. 1948: 3 
τ is for women .....-- 1947512 
τ. is like empire ... 1949! 4 
τς. is like the fashion ....1947: 9 
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Religion, continued 


Remember, continued 


I r. what I would not ..1563: 3 
it is a pleasure to r. .1983: 2 
most r. only what happens 

last ...... ..... 1984: 3 
one thing to r., another to 

know .1323: ς 
τ. it better than own name 1954: 2 
τ. the end 67 1 
that which was bitter to 

endure, sweet to r. .1953: 3 
Remembered after death, 

poor recompense 1418: 9 

joys never rast 1984: 4 


Remembering : ive τ us 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is τ. happier things . 
Remembrance ee ee 
can’t order τ. out of mind 1954: 7 

praising what is lost makes 


1984: Δ 


1954: 1 
1952 


REPROOF 


ee ee ee 


Repentance, τὴν η καθὰ 


τ. dear 


r. is pride’s ersate for ΩΝ 


1954: ς 
τ. is our treasure and food 1954: ὁ 
τ. of days that are no more 1953: 4 
τ. of past sorrow joyful 1953: 2 
τ. of past teacher of future t952: 9 
r. of past trouble pleasant 1953: 2 
τ. of pleasure doubles pain 1952:10 
r. wakes with all her train 1953: 1 
rosemary, that’s for r. 1954: 4 
sweet τ. of the just 1284: 2 
Remis adice vela tuis .1080:10 
τ. ventisque : 1080210 
Remorse ............... 1954 
abandon all r. 1954515 
consigned to torture of τ. 1954:14 
farewell σ᾿ all good lost r954°15 
τ. comes day after fair 1954:12 
r., egg by pleasure laid 1954g:itt 
τ. for what ts done useless 1955: 1 
τ. is dyspepsia of the mind 1954:11 
τ. is poison of mind 19S 4:tt 


no τὶ can undo the past ..17§0:12 
no r. in the grave. ..... 1987: 7 
not buy r. for drachmas ..1956: 1 
r. and good deeds advocates 1955: 3 
r., buy for pound 2302: 4 
r. costs very dear . .1956: 1 
ὦ . follower of punishment 1955: 6 

follows a hasty plan .1957: 2 
es good, innocence better 1957: 3 
r. " never too soon . .1956: 4 
r. uite out of date ....1957: 9 
τ. : the fruit of haste 1957: 2 
τ. is virtue of weak minds 1956: a 
τ. is whip for fools 1987: 1 
τ. not measured by inches 1956: § 
r., Shield against punish- 

ment 1957: 3 
seeds of τ. sown by pleas- 

ure 1O§S:01 
sleep not without τ. .39§6: 6 
true τ. never comes too late 1956: 4 
when all gone, τ. too lite 1956215 
with morning cool τ. came tys7: ς 


Repented: n’er τὶ anything 
yet 1985: 4 


never r. but three things 1955: 8 
sinned and r., and that's all 

over 1956.41 
Repenting: no r. hereafter 

sinecre 1956: 3 
Repents: he sins deadly that 


never τ. 1956:13 
he that τ was or isa fool tgs7: ot 
he that soon demeth soon r. 1082: 7 
he who r. punishes himself 1957: ἃ 
More Joy over one sinner 

that τ. 
who r. is almost innocent 
Repetition always unaccepta: 

ble 


1956:14 
1957: 3 


19ς71:}} 
Repetitions: use not vain Τὶ τῷ ς7:14 
Repine: ‘tis vain to τ. «1 τι 
Replace: no one ςομ ἢ r. him $86; 2 
Repletion never made him 


Jpentance 94..:1} 
τ. is what we ought to feet 

but don't : 195411} 
τ. of conscience 1954/10 
r., the “again-bite”’ 1QS4itt 


τ. wakes up in adversity 1954:13 
why feel τ for what is past 1955: 1 
Removes: 3 τ bad as fire 314: 2 
Remum ducere, qui didicit 2358: 7 
Remuneration, three farth- 

ings 1241: 2 
Rendezvous: fine r. he gives 

me 2068: 4 
τ. with death gto:to0 
R nom: petite ville, grand στ. 2356: 4 
Renown is all hit or miss righ: 9 


wick 


τ. is given to character 317: ς 
small town, great r. ays6: 4 
Repaired not regretted ἐδειιὸ 10 
Repas: hon r. que bel habit 57 


Repent: easy to r., easy to 


τ. is not to be touched .1948: καὶ 
τ. is opium of the rue 1948: 3 
τ. is the fear of God ....1949: 6 
τ is the rule of life 1947: 4 
τ. is sum of scruples 1948: 3 
r., morality touched by emo- 
tion 1947: 2 
τ. must have spice of devil 1004: 1 
r., not a test, but a faith 1948: 3 
τ. not right if man wrong 1949: 6 
τ. of Jesus is a threat 350: 2 
r. of one madness to an- 
other 1947: 8 
τ. organized for slaves 1948: 3 
r., pious worship of gods 2247: 7 
τ. reduced Spain to a 
guitar ..1948: 3 
r. stands on tiptoe .1948: 4 
r., to keep self unspotted 1948: 6 
r., to visit the fatherless 1948: 6 
r. understood without rea- 
son 1949:12 
τ. upon authority not con- 
viction ; 1949: 6 
τ. without mystery not r. 1947: 6 
τ. without piety does mis- 
chief 1937 :18 
sensible men of same r. 1949: 7 
talking about τ. unchains 
tiger 1947:16 
to do good is my r. 1949: ὁ 
to get r. 1947123 
true r. heavenly beam 1QOS7 U7 
what fools τ. makes of men 1948:10 
where mystery begins r. 
ends 1947: 6 
without τι, without com- 
pass 1949: 3 
Religions: 41] τ. made by 
men 1939: 2 
τ. die when proved true τοῦτο: a 
Religious: more r., more 
crimes 1949: 2 
τ. fervor, animal heat 1950: 1 
τ. organizations sell selves 
to rich 1949: 9 
Relishes: what r. nouri hee 84:10 
Rem aptam dimittcre μοὶ! 172: 2 
Remedia: graviora sunt τ. 
periculis 1952: 6 
τ. periculis peiora 1952: 7 
Remed:e..: after r. come too 
late . 152: 
desperate r. 1931: 4-9 
die of r., not diseases 1952: 4 
different diseases, different 
τ. ς8ς:14 
extreme τ. for extreme dis- 
cases 19$t: ς 
for divers ills, τ. diverse 1030: 7 
new τ΄ or new evils 1950: 3 
painful τὶ most efficacious 1950: 3 
τ, bitter wax sweet 1950: § 
τ. cure without physician tgsr: a 
τ. oft in ourselves do lie 1558: 2 
τ. past, griefs ended 1959: 9 
r. slower chan diseases . τωφτο! τς 
Remedy ......... ee ieee ; 
adapt τ. to disease 85:84 
bad τ. when something per- 
ishes 195N:146 
ΤΟΥ every ill r. or none = tgso:1¢e 
no r., welcome Pilvall 1950: 9 
"ὦ τ, but patience 1756:10 
one = of malady, three of 
600: 6 
τ. for everything but death 1951: 3 
τ. for everything could men 
find i## ..... 19050:10 
τ. for rint was another riot 941: 1 
r. worse than the disease 1952: 6 
arek τ, only in yourself. 19g0:81 
too fate comes τ. after 
death ; . 1349: 
ultimate r. is a cautery 19 1: é 
without r.. without regard 1950: 9 
paler forgot more than 
1662282 
I Ἐν ‘I v.. house where born 1002: 4 


sin 1956: 9 
if die tonight, τσ. at once 1955: § 
never τ for doing good 996:12 
never to vr. is wisdom 1956: 4 
never tno late to τ. 1956: 4 
noble mind disdaina not to 

γ. to56: 8 
τ. in dust and ashes Ιηφ6 11} 
τ. now, tomorrow too Jate 1955: § 
τ. πε day before thy 

1955: § 

ou come too late tor. 1966: 2 
epentance ............ 4 

amendment is rf. $9: § 

hetter one hour of τι here 19855: 3 


hetter sold for sorrow han 


bought τὴν r. t956:13 
death-bed τ 1956:12 
delay not σι, for death 

comes 1955: § 
harm done, ton Inte τ. 1986585 
hearts of pod men almit τ. 1986: ὃ 
in fire of spring τ, fling 1945: 4 


just persems which need no 


τ. 1966:34 
late στ. is seldom true 1946:12 
morning is time for r. ..8087: ς 


s7aiin 
Replicat. qui τι, multiplicat 73: 8 
Replication: all τ. prompt 2347: 1 
Reply: I pause for a re. Σλιαι 
no τ. is best 73: 8 
τ. not roughly sO: 4 
Report ............... . 1957 
hy evil τ. and good τ. ιῳς7:1} 
false τ. rides pruost t967:16 
Kood τὶ makes bones fat .1947:1} 
good τ makes men hive 

long 16gg:t4 
thou shalt not raise false 

τ. 194ς7:}1ς 
Reports: general r. seldom 

alse 1967515 
Repose: foster nurse of na- 

ture ts τ. 1963: 4 
God has given us 1618 Τὶ 1904: 4 
keep tlame from wasting 

»y τ. 1963:14 
τ. good thing, but bore- 

dom’s brother 1964: « 
fr. slams door on doctor's 

nose 598: ¢ 
aweet is τ, 19604: 1 
Reprieved, not released 421: 8 
Reproach ......... 1886 


bear τ. without resentment 1958: 
listen to fool's τσ, kingly 844: 


4 
a 

one τ. for another το 48: 2 
proverb of τ. 943: ε 
ating of τ. ts truth of it rere 4 
mepromehes. tnerited τ ..1988: 2 
i 


τ. of own heart 


; 8: 
Reproof eee eee cee ce 1988. 


bear τ. and mend by it ig9g8:t0e 
best bear r. who merit 

raise 1865: 4 
preter r. to praise . 18665: 2 
public τ. hardens shame o.19g8:11 
r. cruel in adversity .1958:35 
Γ. is medicine 1988: ἡ 


τ. more to wise than stripes 
ool 


to f . O88: ι 


REPROVE 


Reproof, continued 
τ. never 5“ wise any 
ΠΆΓΩ .....Ὁτν νων νιν νων 1988:31 
r. should be grave .. ... .1958: 6 
Reprove before you punish 1958: 7 


τ. ποῖ a scurner ........ 19§8:13 
Reproves: who r. me is my 
teacher ...... . .. 1958: 8 
who r. lame must go up- 
tight ..... ἘΝ 1958: 9 
Republic ...........08.. 19 
in r., all are masters 1959: 6 


r. is raft will never sink 1958:18 

τ. of letters 1959: 3 

Republican: acrimonious r. 1959: 2 

eae for στ. government to 

pe ἈΠ Ριλυσσα: than τε- 

aliz 049: 7 

r. government slow to move 1959: 1 

r. only form of government 1959: 1 
Repubtics end through lux- 

ury 10CQ; 4 

τ. exist by being agitated 1959: § 
Reéepubliques finissent par le 


luxe emer oe 1959: 4 
Reputation ............ 1959 
ashamed of τ beyond 

merits ; 1960:13 


at every word a τι dies 1961: § 
blaze of τ. ches in socket 1960: 6 
blessed is he who has good 

τ. 1960 :16 
conscience and r. two things 404:13 
difficult to win τ. 1960: 2 
don't consider ¢., do what 

you like 1OSgitt 
Kone a-whoring after r. 1961: 6 
woud r., fair estate 1960:16 
goud σι, greatest inheri- 

tunce 1960 :16 
good τ. keeps lustre in dark 1960:16 
Rrewt or. is a great charge 1959:13 
hold fast to your τ. 1959/10 
hororable τὶ second patri- 

Many 1960:36 
how many live on τ. of τ. 19600: 4 
how many survive own τί 1960:12 


I pay heed to my rc. 1959: & 
tiuany aor. would not know 
character 1960: 8 


nen have r. hy distance 1960: 7 
my Το 15 at stake 1961: § 
never staxe τ on one cast 1960: 1 
purest treasure spotiess τ 1960:16 
τ. bleeds at every word 1961: § 
τ. bubble upon stream of 


time 1961: 3 

τ. cracked is glass broken 19s9:11 

τ. depends on furtune 1959:133 
τ. depends on what is hid- 

den 1... 63960: 4 

τ. easily cracked ..... 1QSQ:13 

risa jewel ee Igbt: 7 

τ... life of the mind. 1961: 2 
τ. made by what you fall 

for 1960: 8 

. measured by the acre . 1960:14 

. of ladies tender _ $340:37 

wOSgiit 


_ oft wot without merit 1961: 4 
ahadow of character .1960: 8 
τι, synonym of popularity 1960: 9 
τ. ν nes as light to pic- 
1040:13 
scekine, bubble τ. in can- 


r 
τ᾿ 
τ, of woman a mirror 
Γ 
τ.. 


non’s mouth 2156: 3 
solar system no anxiety 
about τ. ἴ9ο49:13 


successful man loses πὸ τ. 19S9:13 
throw away virtue, can’t 

SAVE Cie thas 1960: § 
unsAVOUTY Γι ....- ..1960:10 
win good τ΄. sleep at ease 1960:16 


wink a J. down .. 1961: § 
woman's f. a not be 
amiled a 4144:11 


work is price "pale for f 1960: 1 
wounded τ, seldom cured 1989:10 
written out of τ. only by 

aalé "Δα "Ὁ 4 


Reputations: all r. each age 

revises .. .,, 10... 1959:12 
r. of igth century quoted 

to prove barbarism 19$9:12 
Repute: lie when r. is gone 336: 6 
wounds of base r. never 

CUred 3. .... . 4682 ews 1959:10 
Request: reasonable r. 

granted 7 
Requiescat in pace ........ 522: 4 
Rerum: cedit r. novitate ....75: 1 
Res: ad restim r. redit ....1057: 2 
habet haec r. panem ....1363: 9 
in medias r. 2 
non potest parvo τ. magna 


constare os. ......0.. 1037: 3 
τ. ampla domi . ........ 1981: 3 
Τὶ est ingeniosa dare ...... 950: 3 
fr. ipsa testiat  ......... 742:12 


r. nobis fluit, ita animus 262:18 
Reservation: St. James's r. 1218: 6 
Neserves: come to the r. ..455: 3 
Resign: few die and none r. 1714: 6 
τ. place like guest well 

filled: | 6Ὡ6Ὡ5...{νννννννν ae’ τι 
Resignation ........0.. 
Christian τὸ 2.0 wo... eee 1961:10 
r. gently slopes the way ..1961:11 
r. 1s confirmed desperation 1961 :13 
r.isliberty ὃ. ...... 1961: 9 


r. is the only shield 1961:32 
suffering without r., burn 

without balm . ...... 1963: 8 
Resist: east to r. when none 

invades... awe. .292: 8 
Resistance .............1961 
making woman's r. ...... 2577: 3 
passive r. sw eee 1961:15 
τι on wedding night ἜΝ 244: 


5 
τ. to government valuable 1961:14 
Resisted: know not what’s r. 2291711 
peste: every task easy to 
: 1962: 4 
Reesoiution dLbcawetews cen 1θ62 
bold r. favorite of provi- 


rr ΚΦ Κ ΚΦ 


ἄεθπος. a as eas 1962; 3 
dauntless spirit ofr. ..... 1962: 6 
life-long τ. rivals heaven 1962: 4 
my will backed with r. 1962: 6 
never tell r. beforehand 1962: ς 
road to τ. lies by doubt 620: 2 
Resolutions: good r. 1962: 7 
Resolve and thou art free 1962: 3 
Resolved mind has no cares 1962: 2 
ROSPOCE ......«τονο νιν es 1962 
cultivate τ. for right .  1366:10 
name or clothes procure τ. 1062:13 
πὸ τ. of persons in you .1962:14 


no τ. of persons with God 970: 6 
τ. man, he will do more 1962:11 


r. wears itself aut 1962:15 
r., younger brother to love 1962: 9 
τ. youth pays to age. . 27: 3 
seek r. Jess eagerly . «τρεῖς 


to be capable of r. rare ..1962:12 
Role coat makes man 
.. 1963: 2 
‘ei τ. only as they respect reba: 10 
more ashamed, the more τ. 1962:18 
need money to be τ. .. .1962:16 
not one is r. or unhappy 1:32:14 
not τ. if consume more than 
produce .1963: 2 
τ. asa pair of rubbers” ,.1963: 1 
τ. as hides and tallow ..1963: 1 
τ. because he kept a gig 1963: 8 
r. means careful tying of 
cravat τοῦδ: 2 
τ. means rich, decent poor 1963: 2 
τ. people are ‘cowards 1962:17 
τ. people thieves of virtue 1962:17 
Respectability .........1 
bald head and bank ac- 


count, τ. .1963:16 
men have to do mean things 

to keep up τ᾿ ......-. 1962:18 
τ᾿, gigmania ............ 8963: 3 
Respected as we respect ..196a:10 
respect not, not τ. ..... 1968:10 
r. af men ..............2062! 8 


Responsio mollis 


“:οδο"5΄ἥκς, “4... 


REVENGE 


2875 


1963: 6 


not r 
all not abed ‘that have ill r. 1963: 8 


come unto me and I will 
give you r. 
hardest toil, reluctant r. 


re ere 1963:13 


.1964: 


he that can take r. greater 1963: 


I follow'd r., r. fled 
if 1 τ I 
in seclusion there is r. 

more r. in hell than with 


thee 


no r. like earned r. 
one season of r., one of 
labor . 


1041: 


1333-10 


r. a while and run a mile 19663:14 


τ, and be thankful 

r. gives relish to labor . 

helps diseases” 

is for the dead 

. is sweet after strife .. 

is the panacea 

τ. sweetly if heart repre- 
hend thee not 

reward of toil is r. 

sure place of r. from labor 1964: 

think not of r., 
be sweet 

to set up one’s last r. 

too much r. becomes a pain 

well-earned r. 

with quiet mind go take 
thy r. 

without r. nothing endures 

Reste: j’y suis, 

Rested op drums and 
tramp] 


GE 


Restful: 


Restim: ad oa res redit 


Result 


. in bed 


“᾿ς. ..44.Ὁ "66 


everything has its r. 

τ. itself will show 

τ. justifies the deed 

τ. proves the act 

Re-tell again and again 

Retirement does not secure 
virtue 


.1964: 6 
.1964: 1 


1963:14 


1963: ς 
1963:32 
1963:14 


1114: 
1964: 


oO a =~ w 


1963: 
1963210 
1964: 2 
1963:13 
1417213 
1963:14 
2448: 1 


1963: 4 


2159: 3 


short τ. urged sweet return 2160: 


Retreat 


better to make a beau r. 
brave r. is brave exploit 
fine r. good as gallant at- 


tack 


1964 
1964:12 
1964:11 


1964: τ 


good τ. better than abiding 584: 


good τ. masterptece 

I made good my τ. 

make an honorable r. 

no feat nobler than brave r. 
τ. take care of yourself 


to heat, 


triumph is well-timed τ. 
Retrenchment and reform 
Retribution 


take 


tho τ. tarry, it won’t mis. 


carry... 
Return: bourn from which 


nor 


go whence I 
e shall τ. no more 
making an equal τ. 
what about τ. 
many ΝΣ τ. 
small profits, quick τ. 
maxeler: my husband was a 


Returns: 


Revelry and high life 
midnight shout and r. 
pomp and feast and r. 
sound of r. 

Revenge 
above r. or below it ... 
Costs more to τ. than to 

bear injuries 
eat dish o 
formiveness better than r. 


rarely does r. fail to over. 


exrerevuseerteaeeaeane 


938: : 

TOORIEG 
1964 :16 
19643:10 
1964:10 
1964: 9 
1964:15 
1Qq8: τ 
965 


1907: 9 
1967: 2 


S12: 9 
812: 9 
sce6:12 
τ; 5 
§i2:10 
88; 


1 
.r8o2: 8 


1Q72: 4 
1972: 6 
1072: § 
§ 
§ 


--1Q72: 
. 1972: 
1972 


t973: ° 
7115 
68:18 


286 REVENGED 


Revenge, continued Revolution, continued 


forgiveness is best τ. . 3973: 8 τ: aero sacy turning over 
he who cannot τ. is weak 1974: 2 | = in bed...... .1974:33 
in passing r. over, superior 1972: ἶ τι, Spinigh backed by bay: 
living well is best τ... .3973: onets .. . -1978: 8 
man need never fr. himself 1972: 7 r., transfer of ‘power poe  IQPQlhg 
no one rejoices in r. as where content, nor. ..... 1974: 9 
woman ..........0.05 2362: 9 | Revolutions are not about 
no r. more princely than trifles .. 1974: 7 
to spare .........--5- 1973: 8] τ΄ are not lightly com- 
no such τ. as contempt of menced. . ..... 1974: 7 
injury .............-. 1244: 8 | τ΄ last desperate remedy . 1974/11 
eéblest-r. is to forg .1973: 8 τ. not made by men is 
eee no laws that ane spectacles es renee as74 ss 
ee ee ee 3973: 6 | +. not made with rose-water 1.2.5 
τ. back on itself recoils ..1973:10 | Reward ............000. 
τ. begets τ. 2... eee 203: 6 desert and r. far odd ....ss2: 8 
: brings forth its kind .1973:11 | desert and r. seldom keep. 
τ᾿, Courage to in hon- company 107ς:13 
or’s debts 1974: 4 for great responsibilities, 
r., delight of little mind . -1973: 5 great r. 197§:12 
r. every wrath, less I receive τ. of my folly 840:12 
hath: socec snes seenes 1973: 3] never r. anyone equal to 
τ΄, τοὶ you must leave merit 1975:35 
tie ae ae .1978: 9 promise of r. makes work 
r. in Cold blood devil’s act 197a:10 joy .1978:t0 
τ. is a costly luxury 1973: r. and punishment lowest 
τ. is cud that I τ chew 1972: form of education 1975: 6 
τ. is dearly bouset -.+- 1973: 7 | τ and punishment two 
τ. is kind of wild justice 1922: 7 hinges of government 1975:t4 
τ. is profitable ... .....- 1973: 2 r. makes us good or bad 1976:11 
τ. is sweet σον 1973: 4 r. of duty power to fulfil 1975: 9 
τ. its own executioner ..1972: 7 τ. of good deed 15 to have 
τ. longer delayed, crueller 1973: 1 done it 1975: ἢ 
r. never done well in haste 1972: 9 r. of merit 1975: 
fr. never repairs an injury 1973: ! r. of study, understanding 1975: ς 
r. of a hundred years teeth 1974: 1 r. of vice and virttie, shad- 
t. of Merchant of Venice .1679:13 ow fullowing substance 1068: 1 
τ. on tyrant sweetest of all 1973: 4 r. worthy of my genius ..1975:1 
r. stronger than gratitude 1973: 2 wise that gave first τ .. 1975:1 
τ. sweeter far than honey 1973: 4 | Rex and Tyrannus different 2404:19 
τ᾿, ἐβιτεινς dropsy of souls 1973:10 | Rex: quahs τ., talis 
τ. wrong by forgiving it 1973: grex 1309: 3; 1886:12 
study r., keep own wounds τ. aut asinus . ἐννν 403: 3 
green 1972: 7 τ. eris si recte facies | 0130 : 3 
sweet is τ΄, especially to τ. est qui metuit nihil .3306: 7 
women . . 2§63: 9 r. numquam moritur or tre 5 
aweet τ. grows Lag oad 1973:10 suos τ. reginae placet .. .1886: 4 
to forget aie bare τ. 1973: 8 | Reynard still συ. in cowl 881: 1 
to r. is no valor, δι to thea: 1973: 8 r. still τ. in surplice . 1662: 
to work r. man’s a fool . 2564: 9 | Rhein: die Wacht am ἢ. 47: 
Revenged of harm, coat not Rhetor from being consul 26: 
80 warm .1973: 3 | Rhetoric ........... ay 
to be r., new lease of life 19 9 flowers of r. . 1976; 4 
Revenger of blood shall slay 1968: ς heavenly r. of thine eye 1976: 2 
Revenges: pardons are great moved vr. of silver fee 242: 1 
r. — ...-1973: 8} of τ. whole streams out- 
Revenue: talk about r. 1976: 3 
boshy . 2282: 9 etaate. τ. taught of Plato 1976: 4 
Revenues, sinews of state 2282: 9 δέγεθαθε not by reasoning 
Reverence ........-..6:. 974 but r. .. 1976: ς 
always let there be τ᾿ ....1974: § persuasive r. that sleek’d 
oe of all. τ. thyself .. .2067: 7 tongue |. 1976: 3 
one so poor to do him τ. 1974: 6 practise r. in common talk 1976: 7 
τ .. angel of the world ....1974: 6 τι, art of leading by persua- 
τ. greater at distance ....§92: 4 sion . .1976: § 
τ. is fear of 1974: τ. either good or naught 1716: 4 
¥., spiritual attitude of r. of persuading eyes 1976: 2 
manto God . ..... 1974: 6 r. oftener serves ill turns 
where r. there also is fear 1974: 6 than good ones . .8976: § 
Reverend: you are old and r. 36: 1 τ., which learned call rig- 
Mevercatia: major ¢ iia marole ὀ ......... 1976: 3 
quo Tr. . 492: 4 τς. without logic, no root 1976: 6 
Reviling: ‘in τ, victor worse spare your r. .. . . 1976: 6 
than vanquished . . 2138:15 | truth and beauty ins. ... .1976: ς 
aaa not ar., a revolt- Rhetorician’s rules teach 
Re re ee 1975 9 nothing .10γ6: 3 
Revolution eer ee eee Rheum: women's r., cheap 32290: 4 
all recognize right of τ. ..1975: 2 | Rhewmatiem: more known 
every τ. first a thought . _.3974:10 about stars than τ. ....101g: 6 
iving r. another trial ....1974:11 | F., distemper af coachman 1053: ! 
inciting to τ. is treason "1078: 1 | Rhine: to watch ἴδε. R. ge 947: 8 
little pamphlets cause τ. ..1974: 7 | Rhino: the ready, t 1610; 8 
now a revolt.ar. ...... .-197§: 2 | Rhubarb: more r., fess diet 1838: 2 
not compose distiche to tS i ne 
achieve r. ... .1975: 4 | debased verse tor. ...... 1976: 8 
f., change ia misgovern- it _y τι. but accordeth 
Ment ......06.-. 2974:13 | mot... 1. we ease. 1076:18 
ξ. changes tastes as well 2 as neither τ. nor reason .. ,1976:14 
fortanes ..... 1... .. 8098212 το Hf vou take it in time 1076:91 


RICH 


Rhyme, continued 
τ. makes nonsense passa for 
ΕΟ 1976:13 
diy: + is older than mine 1976: 9 
to Jack and Tom my r. di- 

rected 
to τ. to death 
verse without r., body with- 


_ out soul ....... {τε νς 1976:413 
without r. or reason ....1976:34 
write in r., one verse for 

other’s sake ......... 1976: 8 
Rhymed to death ........ 1076: 10 


Rhyming: bondage of fr. τὸ 
ialto: what news on R. He : 
Rib: go to heaven without r. Nett e 


τ. made he a woman ...... 2575: 
Rib-bender: this is ar. ....305: 2 
Riband in the oF of oul 45: 4 

Ribbon: blue r. of turf 93ti12 
Ribs: I'm one of your τ. .13: 7 

nothing but τ. and tucks 2301: 4 
Rice: don't stir r. ἐν gets 1 
Rich ...... ee eee 1977 
all are τ. who can enjoy the 

air .1980:33 


always to be r. next year 1978: 10 
as τ. as Jew, cream, Croe- 
sus, etc. . ... 1985: 6-18 
as r. as new shorn sheep .180: 9 
call me scoundrel, only call 
mer. 
an sense among τ. is 


duty of τ. to do good . 
easier for camel than for 
τ. to enter kingdom of 


.1980: 


evil men r., good men poor 1856: 4 
fool that both r. and nig- 
somate is 

ve to r., take from poor 

help r., poor can beg 
hard for τ. to enter heaven 1983: 8% 
haste to be στ. not innocent 
he iar. that hath sufficience 1980:14 
he ie: r. who enjoys his rich- 


. 8$98o0:t1 
he is τ. who is satisfied 1981: 4 
he is wise that is σ᾿ 1978: 2 
he that owes nothing is r. 430: 7 
he that's τ. is wise aya: 3 
highest, the uscless τ. 1778: 4 
how r. all destre to know 1980: 2 
if τ΄, deal well with self 10:8: « 
if r.. even barbarian 


please< . 
if r.. I should like to live 1856: 
if τ, you speak the truth 
if thou art r., thou’rt poor 1855: 
in r. house cloth avon laid 
is every man born to be r. 
jests of τ. ever successful 
labor not to be τ΄ 
more kingly to enrich than 

be r. 1905: 3 
No avenging eelf on r. man 197 ς 
no good man suddenly ΓΚ. 1979: 
no one τ. quickly if honest 1979: 3 
no one so r. he may not owe 224:10 


not sufficient, never τ. 1979:32 
outwardly r.. inwardly 
poor s8eq: 9 


passing r. on ‘forty pounds 1980:13 
pasture of r. are the poor 1853: «4 
pleasures of r.. tears of 


anh τ. makes labor of 


eer ae ee 


18g 3:14 


.18.6: 1 


ἘΣ : - g6: t 
΄. add riches to riches sq: 8 
τ. and clearly out of debt μι Ne! 13 
yr, and poor equal in grave ¢13: 7 
r. and poor fairly pitted 1854:33 
r. and meet together 1855: 4 
τ. ate wise | .3982:51 


τ. are possessed by thelr 
money . a 38 
τ. are revenue to the poor 1856: 1 


RICHARD CONQUEROR 


-.........---..........-.........-΄..,..........,...... oe 


Rich, continucd 


τ. befure night, hanged be- 


fore noon .. 

τ. beyond the dreams of 
avarice ; 

τ. break laws, poor ‘Pun: 
ished ..... 

τ. by making little every 
ay 


τ. direct you to furniture 

τι do wrong and boast 
thereo 

r. either knave or heir of 
knave 

τ, enough that ‘wants noth. 
ing = 

r. feast, poor fast. 

τ. follow wealth, poor the τ. 

τ. hallows evening with 
prayer 

τ. have many friends 

τ. nave seldom good coun- 
se 

τ. have the world at will 

τ. in difficulties has friend 

τ. in lands, r. in money 

τ. in things he lets alone 

r. is filled with good things 

τ. knows not who is his 
friend 

r. man and miserable 

τ. man can do nothing 
wron 

τ᾿ man in his castle 

τ. man’s money often hangs 
him 

τ. men are loved ay 

r. men can’t be good 

τ, men have no faults’ 

τ. men renew their youth 

τ. need not beg a welcome 

τ. need not Itve sparingly 

τ. never want for kindred 

τ. never whistle 

τι, not gaudy 

τ. only stewards over rich- 
es 

τ. should have strong stom- 
ach 

τ. spends his money, poor 
is strength 

τ. stewards for the 

r. that need neither 
nor borrow 

τ. thinks of the future 

τ. tremble, poverty free 

τ. trustees for the poor 

τ. want stomachs for meat 

fr. will carry nothing with 
him 

τ. without learning, sheep 

τ. who does not want bread 

τ. who owns a day 

τ. who toils hard held 

r., yet hath nothing 

sorrows of r not real 

to be τ΄ is gift of fortune 

to be τ. is gond 

to be r.. move next to 


uper 
to δὰ thought r., good 
to grow r., learn to give 
we give to r., take from 
poor 
what peace between r. and 
poor 
when r., treat body well 
why should τ. man steal 
with the r. a little patience. 
Richard 
Richard's himself again 
Riche: assez τ. qui ne doit 


MOF 
atter 


rien shine ote 
Richer: consort not with r. 
τ. because industrious 
Riches ........... en eee 
acquire r., but not days 
all ask about my r., none 

about saul , , 
δα carie r. he wretches’ 


.1979:11 


1854:13 
1853: 4 
1979: 7 


1980:13 
1856: 6 
1854: 4 


1855: 7 
1982: 3 


1978: 7 
1982:14 
1853: 4 
1978 :13 
19831: 7 
1853: 4 


1983: § 
1983: 9 


1982: § 
1852.15 


1983: 3 
1982: 1 
1979: 7 
1982: ς 
1982:12 
1982: 3 
1982: 2 
1980: 8 


855: 
367! 7 


18g 4its§ 


1980: 7 
1981: τ 


1977: 


Conqueror: came in 64: 8 


4ος:τὶ 


$39 7 
1978: t 


1077 Ὁ 


198s: 1 


980: 2 


τοβεῖῖο 


Riches, continued 


as τ. increase, body de 

creases ....... 1983:12 
bear’st τ. but a journey ..18§5: 2 
best r. ignorance of wealth 413: 2 
better is love than r. ....1977: 
by τ. come many goods ..1853: $ 
cast not thy heart after r. 1977: 2 
dare to despise r. ....... 1978: 3 
despise r. posecheed by 

others... ..~s.......,, 1980: 1 
despise r. to have happy 

mind .. .1978: 3 
desire r., must. stretch 

string wid. 1979: § 
disgrace to one’sr. ........ 253: 6 
embarrassment of r. 1977: 1 
expectation of r., poverty 1856: § 
for r. no bound fixed . 1980: § 
fruit of r. is plenty ..1981: 4 
greater r. than Midas ... 1985:11 
he enjoys r. most who neces 

them least 1979215 
he heapeth up r. .... 1984: 7 
he who wants r. wants 

them at once .1979: 1 
honesty does not increase 

ΣΝ eee 8 1978:15 
how hardly shail r. enter 

kingdom uf God 1983: 8 
if τ. increase, set not heart 

upon them 1979: 9 
if r. yours, why not take 

them with you 1984:15 


if search for r. successful 


1978: 9 


ill-gotten r. never last long 926: 1 


infinite r. 

morals corrupted by r. 

more r., the greater fool 

multiply τ. and you mul- 
Ny cares 

not fit for r. who is afraid 
to use them 

not r. to have much, but to 


desire little 

possession of τ. greater 
ugony 

rank without τ. worthless 

r. abuse who know not to 
use 

τ. alone make no man 
happy 


and strength exalt heart 
are a great ornament 
are for spending 
are given to the good 
are gotten with Jabor 
are possessed, not en- 
joyed . 
are sweet, 
gained 
are to make life com- 
fortable ; 
, baggage of virtue 
.. blessings to those who 
know how to use 
breed pride, 
poverty 
. bring often harm ...... 
. by robbery have wings 
come not of themselves 
come to him sleeping 
cover foll 
cover multitude of woes 
disclose bad qualities 
enlarge δ τε 
excuse {υγ.... 
from contented mind . 
. good because they give 
us time 
τ. got with craft, lost with 
shame... ............. 
τ. have made covetous men 
τ. have wings 
τ. increase avarice .. 
τ. make ignorant wise 
τ. make themselves wings 
τι may be left, not poverty 
r., pains to get, care 
keen 


Sa se 


however 


δ 


τὴ 


var 


2 


Cr ee 


tases 


ee ee ee eae 


es 


in a little room 1979: 6 


1978: 8 
845: 7 


1983:10 
1984: 3 
1980:33 


1983:13 
1978 :14 


1984: 3 
1978:11 
1981: 8 
1982: 4 
1984: 1 
1977: 6 
1978:12 
1984: 6 
1982:13 


.1984: 8 


1977! 7 


1980: 6 


1982: 6 


1980 :10 
1978:10 
1977: $ 
-444: ς 


. . 1952520 


1977: 3 
19$4: : 


ener t2 
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Riches, continued 
tr. purchase wisdom for 
mone ...... ....... 2537: 6 
τ. rule the roast 1978:14 


τ. serve wise, command 

fool 1978: 6 
τ. show what is in a man 987: 6 
r. take away pleasures . 1983: 4 
τ, take the wall of virtue 1980: 2 
r., their advantages 


1981: 8-1983: 1 


a their disadvantages 1983: 2-13 
Se you can't take them 

with you 1984 :12-1985: 4 

sacred is majesty of r. 1978:14 


set not your heart upon r. 1979: 9 
shortest way to r., con- 

tempt .1980: 1 

spun τὶ, diploma ‘of slav- 

satis a Ate 1978: 3 

journey 1985: 3 

to covet nothing is true r. 1981: 1 

to the dead, r. profit not 1984:12 

true r. 1980:11-1981: 7 
virtue and r. seldom on 


one man ; . 1978:15 
when τ. gained, follow 
eart 1979:10 


without τ. all virtues are 
but heap of gras¢  —s- 1981: 9 
worldly r. vanish speedily 1977: 3 


Richesse oblige 2471: 2 
Richmond: another R. in 

the field  ......... 1986: 2 
Riddie ............ ..... 1986 
canst read my r ........ 1986: § 
τι MC Ato oO OKRA eeS 1986: 4 
τ. of the Sphinx ...... 1986: 3 
r. of the young boys ... 1986: 6 
Riddles: to speak in r. 1986: ς 
Ride: better on foot than r. 

and fall 1988:11 


better r. on pad than bare- 
back 1988: 7 
much ado when dominies r. 1988: 9 


nothing but up and τσ. .1988: 4 
r. a horse, sit clase 1988: 6 
r. an inch behind the tail 1988:13 
τ. as if to fetch the midwife 1988:33 
τ. backwards up Holborn- 

hill 1068: 6 
τ. fair and jaup none 2128: 2 
r. horse towards shoulders 1988: 8 
r. more than thou goest 160:13 
r. softly to get home sooner te 1 
τ. with one soft kiss 9.0. I 
taken for a r. 198 t 
to r. the dun-horse 1988: 2 
to τ. the fore-horse 1988: ς 
when two r., one must r. 

behind Ε 1QORR: 14 
you r. near the rump .r98B: ὃ 
Ride, si sapis. L3S3: 2 
Rideau: tirez le τ. 13QR: 2 
Ridenda: aut r. aut flenda 1357: 6 
Rider: fleeter the r. 1084: 1 
ill for r.. good for abider 1988: 3 


Rides: he r. well that never 
fell .. ... . τοῦϑιιι 


he that τ. ere ready 1083: ς 
he who r. behind τοῦδ τς 
Ridicule ................ 1986 


oa 


easier to τ. than commend 1986: 
resort is had to r. when 
reason against us 1087: 
τ. best test of truth 1987: 
τ. can destroy character 1987: 
r. dangerous to honor 1987: 
τ. more sdeachy san argu- 
. . 19897: 
to sees the gift of, τ. 1987: 
Ridiculous in serious mat- 
ters 
sublime to τ... a 
nding: ao r. at two an- 


τ. Lua | for the health 
Rien appris. ni τ. oublié 
τ. de τ΄ n’étre fait ....1 


1987: 
τοῦ»: 


ee ὁ ὦ «Ὁ 


BD 
Dan 


198k st 


3 


e@ of 


9 
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ROAD 


Kies done, beau rieur ... 
Rift within the Jute 
Right ......... ee eee 1939 
all is τ with the world . 
all men joy in doing r. 
always ar. and wrong way 2991:15 


always dor, .......-.... 1989: 4 
be sure you're r., then go 
ahead ............ 1989:10 


better do r. of own accord 1990: 4 
by τ. means and wrong .. 
divine τ. of kings ........ 1202:12 
do τ. and fear no man . 
do whatever is τ. ... 
doing r. breath of nostrils 1900: 6 
duty to make r. prevalent 1 
extremity of r. is wrong 
firmness in r., as God gives 
us to sce τ. 1989:13 
ahs r. is r. to be wrong 1992: 3 
did r. thing in r. way $37:%2 
he that hath τ΄, fears ....1991:10 
he’s all τ. ........-.-2.. 1gg0: 2 
how τ you are .... a 
I am r., and you are r. 1989: 6 
if wrong can e’er be τ. 1991: 7 
3 
3 
Ἢ 


ΠΥ  Ξ 


it will all come τ. in time 1725: 
let us have faith that r. 
makes might .1472: 
little betwixt r. and wrong 1991::1 

mashing up of r. and 

wrong into treacle ....1991: 2 
my fr. has been rolled up 126: 6 
neither do r. nor suffer 

wrong .... . . 
prefer to do τι : 
prove that r. is wrong VQ ZI 
rather be r. than president 1989: 9 
rather be r. than reasonable 1989: 7 
refuse with r., take left 241: 4 
τ. and wrong same for all 1991 :20 
f. as a gun, trivet, rain, 


rr er ᾳ 


leg, ninepence, ram’s 

horn, snow in hbar- 

vest 1990: 7-14 
τ. as a Ribstone Pippin .110§:34 
τ. beats might at end of 

PACE. es aimee ce :ς7γ1: ς 
τ. is better than law ...... 1990: 3 
τ. is cast outside . ..... 1991 :τό 


τ. is more precious than 
Ῥελε..  κ ἐ[ ἐἑὼ.: 5990: ς 


τ, 18 more than might ....3§73: 3 
xr. is on my side ....... 3989: 3 
τ. is opposite of wrong .1991:34 


τ. is overcome by might 1472: 1 


r. is τ. ae en SA ea me 1989: 9 
r. is the father of r. 


τι is what is after my con- 


stitution. ........... 1991: 6 
τ. now is nist . 8991539 
τ. only r. to 5 1 majority 1990: 3 
r. side and left side ..... 409: 4 
r. sometimes sleeps 3993: 1 


τ. to take part in law-mak- 

1G 2° ... Peers 1993: 1 
τ. to tnite freely eeportent 1993: 3 
τ. Wrongs no man .1991: 9 
eee r. and approve it too 1004: 4 
she’s ἃ bit of all r. _. 1778:32 
stand el anybody who 
strive for "ἢ until death 
surrender no fr a 
take from τι to give to left 7 ἘΠ 
think it r., if it pays 198. } 


to be in ees Gee εν 
to make s. appear wrong 1:23 
do it . ΠΗ 8 
19913: 4 


to see r. and not 
two wrongs don’t make a r. 
what is r., what is not . 6} 


whatever is, ἰδ fr. ..... 1989:14 
Righteous: mot ¥. over- 
MUCH. och che ee ees 1992: 8 
I bave not seen the r. for 
saken ...... we eves 19923230 
τ, are bold asa lion ...... 245 11:1 
f. na greater after = 1992: ς 
μὴ .992:}9 
b hove in bis death ,.1286: 4 


Rivhteous, continued 


τ in his own δι 69 1992: 8 
τ. perisheth 1998: 7 
τ᾿ promise little, accomplish 

much 1000: 1 


τ. shall be in remembrance 1284: 2 
τ. shall flourish uke palm 

tree πὰς Mag tes. 1284: ; 
rigid r. is a foot 


ἐπε τε is reward for the τ .1992:10 

ney sold the τ. for silver 1842: 9 
Rig teousness ......... 1992 
better is a little with r. 1977: 4 
put on τ. as breastplate ..19924:31 
τ, exalteth a nation 1992: 9 

» to avoid in secret that 

for which we es in 

public .. . ....... 1998: 6 
Rights .............. ...1992 
certain mpaltenanis ee ee 1992:13 
equal r6  ssiwia eee. 1993: 2 
equal τ. for all 1287313 
everyone bound to assert 

his r. 1993: 3 
men who know their r. 1993: 3 
natural and imprescriptible 

τ. Chad 1992:13 
τ. lost by disuse ........ 1993: ! 
τ. of man. ewes eee ee 1992: 13 
women's r. 1992: 112 
Rigmarole: manner called τ. 21 7: ς 
Rigol: this golden τ. ...... «ι8:τς 
Rigor of the game ...... 286:10 
τ. of the law »ὃὗ ..... B365:14 
Riled: ain't no sense ...... γι: 8 
it vexed and r. him ........ 71: 8 
Riley: the life of R. ...... 1484: 9 
RNG 6.6685 b oN cb see siacy 1 
do not put finger in tight τ. 806: « 
do not wear tight τ . .1407: 3 
fit hke r. on finger 1993: ς 
he that runs fastest gets r. 2492: 4 


iros τ. worn by constant 


use ete 3 ἢ 2463: 4 
r. came back in ἃ fish . 1999: 8 
r. of espousal 993: Ά 
τ. of gold in swine’s snout i768 10 
τ. of Gyges : 8 
r. on finger worth two ‘on 

phone 1993: 
r. suspended to form chain 1250: 
third finger honored with r. 1993: 
to make a στ. of a rush = 1993: 
wear no strait r. 1993: 


whoever beareth this r. 


can never Inse blood = 1993: 


008 Θοδω Ὁ Ania Qa 


with this r. I thee wed ις 
Ring-tailed roarer a 2abg: 
Ringlets of beauty, fetters ..13 
Rings: Plato's vr. ...... ι2ς0 
r. on her fingers ..... ... 1644 
St. Martin’s τ.  ....... 19 
RIG. 5. ὑὑρν saree ewes ον ἢ 
remedy for r., another τὶ 19$t: 2 
ie; ee ee ee 1993: 9 
τ. then diet ...... ΣΦ 73: § 
to run τ. ...... “ον ον... -8993:80 
ip: vin old τ. occ e-19Q4: 1 
letberr. ..... oceee - 3994: 1 
old R. Van Winkle ......1994: 2 
Ripe: cherry-r., I cry ..... 1440: 3 
oe f. was once 
Seance Ae 1994: 8 
from 1 Baie to hour we σ᾿ 
and fo See 3994:80 
r. as mulberri ey ..1994:35 
τ. for the erries, Ped ΩΝ 244: 2 
s0on f. soon fotten ...... 1994: 
tilt — we cannot be 
-3994: 4 
‘chen “lies are τ. ‘enjoy 
them j...... 19904: § 
Ripen early, die young ....$2$: § 
LT pfepone ες ΘΕᾺ . pene 
ise; ear early tor. 3 
God helps those who ¢. 
cans -31994:82 
he that wilt thrive must σ᾿ 
Ἢ five « cee 3 QO$: 3 
in Tain τῶ early ......8008: 2 


Rise, continued 
last to bed, first to r. 
loath to bed and loath to τ. 
betismnes front dog's lair 
early and eat 
early and you will see 
early to overreach monks tygt: 


1995: 4 
£995; 1 
1996: § 
1994:12 
199§: 


- 


first, first dressed 
late spa trot all any 
τι wit lark 
τ. with sun, enjoy day : 
so quick τι, so quick fall 748:10 
to τ. betimes no goud hour 1990: 4 
to τ. on the wrong side . 1716: 7 
Risibility: provokes to r.  .2188: ς 
Rising 199 
early r. brings prosperity 1995: 2 
early τ. doesnt bring dawn 1995: 9 
early τ. is moat healthful t995: 7 
God grant early r. 
no harm . 
τ. by another's fall 
τ. early, blesseth friend 
τ. of one is falling of an- 


Pag eo Ὥς 


3 

6 

ρος: 9 
: § 

7 


do you 

1995: 
1994:14 
ἰφῳδ: 4 


worm punished ‘for early τ. ioe: 
Risk: boundless σι, bound- 
gain 
everything sweetened by τ᾿ δ. 
Risum reputavi errorem .13$2: 
Risus protundior lachrymas. 
ματι . 
τ. Sardonicus 13 
Rival worthy of his steel 1997: 
Rivalry is good for mortals 1997: 
Γ.. two suns 1997 :$-! 
Rivals: loved self without r. 1997: 
monarchs ill can s. brook 1997: 
τ. dwell on same stream 007: 
River : 1998 
any τ. huge 2588: 
by r. come, Ὁ water go 928: 
follow τ. you'll get to the 
sea cea . tog8: ve 
from little r., no large fish a7 
im great r. great 817: é 
near στ. do not waste water aas7: 2 
no town with a r. is poor 199 113 
old man r., dat ol’ man τ. 1998: 37 
. glideth at own sweet will agi0:10 
τ. past, saint forgotten ἃς: Ν 
τ. stayed, swells with rage bio: 
τ. that waters the distance 1555: δ 
r., you compare self with 
ocean 


5 he arwaewt = NE wns Οἱ 


“ 


1998: 3 
show me sr. sea won't hold 1998:10 
take a r. for guide to sea = 1998511 
thousand years τσὶ will run 1998: ς 
to be sold down the r. 2070: ἢ 
to row up Salt R νι 8998s 44 
wait till you come to τ. ἘΠ} 12 
vers: all r. run into sea 


by the τ. οὗ Babylon .. 44:2: ; 
deepest τ. flow with least 

noise ..... Ἐς 1998: 1 
great τ. highwa e .... .1998: 8 
in wide ocean all r. salted 1998:14 
. are moving roads . τρ98: 8 


ve sources, trees roots 2007: | 


.1998: 6 
to turn back the r. .... .8228: 1 
spward iS fountains sacred 

1998: 4 


cere ‘hills lofty, τ, deep 1908: " 
e τ., backwards run . eee 
Fo 4. 9 


leads to end οἱ 

, 19990: 3 

be τ [Ὁ] to stick to the r. 1999: 1 
crooked rf. appeared 


avery τ. lead in two direc. 


ae = 


On ee ed 


2004519 


tiona ...... ,8990568 
follow the straight τ. 
hard-beaten rf. to oe ho 
here the r. divides 
in narrow τὶ, } 


ook : 
keep in the middle Pir Oa r. 1999: ἢ 
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Road, continued Rock, continued 
keep the common r. 


Rome, continued 
ee 416::8 this τ. shall fly as soon as I 2001: 7 first among cities, golden 


never return by same r. ..1999: 9 to hoe a r. 1817: 4 |; ee eee gees 2004: 8 
no easy r. from earth to upon this τὶ build church 1781. 1 | found R. brick, left it mar- 
δἰῶτ .. . ....{τὐνν νι 2208: 4 without ἃ r. in my pocket τότο: 8 DE Sco eal hae Rae 2003: 6 
no matter which r. you take 1999: § | Rocker: gone off my τ. 1:1408:12 randeur that was ἢ. ....2004: 8 
no r. so level as to leave no Rocket: I shot ar. in the air 95:10 lofty ee es ene 2004: 6 
rough places ......... 1999: 3 rose like ar. ....).. .747:14 } no dee Bt Ἢ. ΤΙ ΣΝ 2004: 3 
no r. to sky .... ........ 576: 1 | Rocking-chair: conscience ᾿ς 406 110 rather firet here than sec- 
no royal r. to learning .-1379: 4 | Rocks: escape r., perish in ond at R. ... ........ 815: 3 
on the w | Perens 1999 10 sands ............... 813: ζ R. deliberates, Saguntum 
other side of τ always on the τ. .............. 2001 rishes ...  ........ 548: 1 
cleanest .......... .1909: § piling up the r. ......... 2001: 8 R. has as many ‘girls as sky 
τ. to the heavens remains 101: 2 | Rod .............eece0ee 2001 stars ......... ον 961: 2 
r. to hell easy to travel 1128: 3 beaten with his own r. .1970: 1 oe on her merce hills .2004: 8 
τ. to yesterday . ....... 2660: 3 for your own tail made ar. 1972: 3 Ν shattered rosperity 1903: 6 
rough is r. to greatness 1031: 7 | he that spares r. hates son 343: 2 R., the Serena ot ae 2004: 6 
take the high priori r. 141:1 make ar. for one’s self 2001: 9 R. was not built in a day 2004:10 
ten pound τ. for five pound τ. breaks no bones . .2002: 1 | to R. for everything ....2003: 7 
MOLE ... ... A Stas 1612: 8 r. brings boys to goodness 2002: 5 walls of lofty Μ᾿ .2004: 6 
to know τ. ahead, inquire 1999: 6 tr. doth not make love less 343: 7 when in R., do as Romans 2005: 1 
to meant to heavens no r. 709: 3 r. for a fool’s back ..... 850: § | Romore un fiato di vento 72:15 
when, by what r., whither 1999: 4 r. for school .. ....... 2484:10 | Roof: he is in house r. .. 68: 9 
Roads: all τ. lead to Rome 2003: § τ. gives wisdom .... ..... 344: 4 | thatch r. before rain . 866: 1 
be content with rough τ. 1999: 3 r. makes children base ... 344: 7 | Room: easiest r. in hell ..1127: 8 
crooked κ΄. are r. of genius 940:10 more mocked than feared 1594: 6 elbow τ. .. 674: 4 
some τ. Jead farther than . Of iron παν ag 2002: 4 in wooden house, golden r. 440:12 
others. ; . ΠῚ: 7 spare r., spoil child ..344: 8 not r. to swing a cat ... 299: 8 
σε not on main-travelled y τ. and thy staff shall r. better than company 386: 3 
.1999: 8 comfort me . ..2002: 3 | Roost: rule the τσ. . .. 2013: 9 
Rodiaina with hungry heart 2361: 9 to have ar. in pickle ... 2002: 6 | Rooster: hungry τ. don’t 
el, τ. nothing more eu 1163: 9 to kiss the r. 134: 2 cackle .. .4199218 
Roar i... ccc veeaee : . 1999 to put r. under the girdle 2002: 2 τ. makes more racket than 
it make thee τ... . ... 2000: 1 would a man ‘scape the στ, 1955: 5 Hen τονε γνούς 375: ἃ 
nature says r. 2000: 1 | Rode madly off in all direc- r. without a tail . ; 375: 2 
prick me Bullcalf till he r. 1999:12 tions ιοβϑ:ιο | ROGER .....«.{ννν ον εν νε σεν 
τ. hike bears, bulls ἐν .19997282 | Roderick: where was R. then 1240: 2 hitter r., sweet ‘graft ... 2006:10 
r. ἧκε bull of Bashan 264: 7 | Rogat: qui timide r. docet no r., no fruit ........ 2006: 7 
τ. as gently as sucking dove 1999:13 negare πο 100:ἴ10 perished from the r. ... 2006:11 
Roast: give τ. and beat with Rogue ..............00e- 2002 τ. and branch ........ 2006:11 
spit ττττΠ τ τ νρνως 956: 1 as hig r. as ever peeped 2002:14 r. of the matter 2006: 9 
great boast, small τ ... 208: 7 better τ. than fool . ..854: 7 to destroy r. and branch ςς 7: 3 
rule the r. 2013: 9 few capable of being r. ..2002:10 to r. for some one . 2006: & 
Rob not for burnt offerings 2000: 6 little r. becomes great fr. 2002:18 to take deep r. .. 2006:12 
r. scholar, τ. twenty men 2000! 3 no τ. like to godly τ  .. 2002:12 to water plant, r.dead . .1337: 1 
to r. corpse, spittle 2000: 2 nobody calls himself r. ..2002: 8 turned loose to r. for him- 
Robbed that smiles steals one r. is usher to another 2002:15 Self) ὃῸΘσ 68ἝὍᾶὥ2.. eee 2006: * 
from thief 2000: 8 practernotorious rf. 2002:14 | Roots deep, wind “cannot 
δὰ τὰ: Ε τῳ ἰούδίρς wasar. . 119:12 rich r., two shirts and rag 2002:16 damage ._...... 2120: § 
2000: 9 τ. im grain is τ. amain 2002:17 of education bitter .. . Are 7 
Robbers: ΞΕ heart in r. 2000: 7 τ. is a roundabout fool ....854:10 Rope οὐ ρεεσο δον tim tates aula ον 
τ. get plundered by thieves 2000: 7 τ. is only a fool . 2003: 2 as meet as r. for thief . S24: 3 
τ. must exalted be 2297: 2 rs wardrobe harbor for at the end of one’s r. .. 2007: 6 
τ. should not be ruers  .2000: 4 louse iwc ee 2002: 9 don't throw τ. after bucket 2007: 5 
r. smell money afar off 2000: 9 set ἃ τ. to catch a Τὸ ... 2003: 5 he pulls with a long τ. sot: 2 
Robbery committed by force 2000: 7 tame τ. begets wild τ. ....2002: 7 I pull in my r. 1896: 4 
Rohe: last τ. without pockets 1985: ς wild τ. born of τ. ....... 2002: 7 I thought I'd given her r. 2481: 1 
dane aes la r. selon le Roland for an Oliver . .. 2003: 3 keep τ. below shoulders 2007: 4 
373: 4 R. to the dark tower came 697: 1 let go upper τ. ...... 1222 2 
Robert? believe experienced to die the death of ἢ. .2003: 4 loosen every στ. ...... . to08o0:10 
Re uit,” Rhee  ν 28: 9 | Rolet: calla R. a rogue ....2194: 3 mention not r. in house of 
Robin. ....... INL 2600 Roma, prima urbes inter . 2004: hanged... 1057: ! 
little English r. .........2000:12 | Roman: happy fate for R. τ. already round my neck 2007: 4 
r. and the wren ....... 2000:11 state  .... ..2003: 8 τ. and butter Lon νέοι 2008: 3 
R. Goodfellow ....... 2000:13-1§ | Holy R. Empire ........ 2004: 9} τ΄ enough to hang one’s self 2008: 1 
R. Hood 2001: t-4 | Tama ἢ. citizen .. ....2003: 9 | run from ruddied τ. ..... 24gt: 1 
sweet τ I have heard noblest R. of them all 2003: § taut τ. will break ...... 226: 3 
them say 2000312 rather be a dog than such to fr. some one in. 2008" 4 
Robin blithe as Sir Robert 185s: 2 a Re as 2004: 4 twist τ᾿ to bind typhoon 1136: 2 
Robin Hood: tale of R. H. 2273: 7 R., more of farmer than sol- twisting Ocnus’ τ. ..... 2007: 9 
Robins: one tree won't hold diet ᾿..., Ceateeys .2004: @ | upon the high τ. ........ 2007: § 
two r. ae ee 1907: 8 R. natuse ‘was fierce, bru- ἐν τανε a τ. sth sand ...... 2007: 2 
; : in .... 2000:10 . 2004: 2 opes: know τι iia O07: 7 
Rock nes θὰ ere .. .2001 R. Senate and People .. 2004: 7 | upon the high τ. ....... 1881-18 
aground on same fr. ...... 1439: 6 | R. wins by sitting still =. .s45:11 | Rosa: sub τ΄. ες, 2008: 6 
huilt his house upon a r. 253: 2 | so great a labor to found R. Rosary in hand and devil in Ἂ 
firm δῖ...  ...... 200r: 7 race : te - 8004; 7 οι... ... 1208: κ 
founded upon ar... .... 283: 3 Romana Shree are loqui ..2193! 4 | Rose ...... cee eee eee: 2008 
reat τ. in weary land ....2080: 7 | Romance: man’s last r. 346 ΗΝ be a r. and not a thorn 908: ἃ 
he steers rou pate ar. . .2047: t | Romans kept ene pours upright 668:14 better stung by nettle than 
like r. engi’ 2001: 7 | last of the ον .20042 5 ricked by r ed Gar. aq 
living r. ἽΣ 1: 4464: 9 | R., lords of the world «2004: 7 | earthlier happy is τ. distilled 307: 9 
no fr. 80 “hard von little Romanus: civia ἐν sum ..2003: 9 | fairest τ. at last einer το 4 
wave may beat admis- R. sedendo vincit ..... δὲ 4{11| ther the τ. on Wace 1726: 3 
sion . ..... ei 2 | Rem ἡ me Pepe τ marae ot tee of τ. you'll have ere 
good all roads lea 3 ἜΣ ὃ 
μὴν ὁ τὰ oo maa i zeot: 8 | all things for sale at R. ..2004: 3 joy of τ. that it blows -+ +, 20097 4 
not te be wind-shaken 2002: 7 εἴ R. long for count g8a:t3 | mighty likear.. . ..... 2009: § 
ἀπ eg) ae”: peat ἃ t R., reverence Romulus "9006: 3} ποῦ. πον a thorn τι 2010: ἃ 
ε. af ἐν deca Ps aN eae ae εγι6:τό fiddling while R. burns ..2004: 1 τ΄ and thorn . = 2009:6- 2010: 4 
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Rose, continued 


by any name, smell 
sweet ............... 1655: 6 
τ. has thorns only for those 
who would pluck it .. 2009: 
r.isar.isar.isar. ....2009: § 
τ. is born among thorns. 2009:13 
τ. is fair, but time withers 2009: 
τ. is not born of a squill 113s: 
τι of Sharon ........... 2009: 
τ. proveth the thorn 
τ. sweeter in the bud ....2 
r. to the living is more .. 
sweet is τ΄, but acon? on 
τος. .. 2260: 
sweetest τ. hath prickle . . 394: 
sweetest r. must ade ....2009: 
"tis the last r. of summer 2009: 
under the r. 2008: 
when r. lows the thorn left 2009:1 
ΒΕ Ὁ s the τ. of γε 
terda ; 
wheceect: τ. there is haga: 
wie r. meant surrender 2ς: 9 
waste r. upon the tomb 200 3 
αὐ τη ik thorn the τ. 2009: 
Rose. water: pour r. on toad Bet a ; 
revolutions not made with 


τι, 


Ἶ 
--«Θιδ «Ο CDW CDW ἃ 


τ. πεν a 1974: 8 
Rosebuds: crown ourselves 

with τ. : 2325: 3 
gather ye r. while ye may 2325: 3 
Rosemary, for remembrance 1954: 5 
Rosenblaetter: auf r. ist ‘ 


nicht zu hauen 
Roses: each morn a thousand 


1974: 


τ. brings . 2008: 7 

δ πεῖ r. tnseathed sy 
brier...... 2010: 3 
ΠΕΣ ΣΤ ον... aoo08: ς 


et τ. alone, thorns let you 


δἴοης.... ..... 2009: 7 
lie upon r., then upon 

horns . 2000 :14 
τ. and raptures of vice 1439:14 
r. grow not on the squill 2oro: 4 
r. from your lips 1861 :10 
r., that tn deserts bloom 1710: 2 
scent of r. will hang round 

it str we ee 9 
stifle me under r. ...... 27: ἴ 
Rosy: pass the τ ....... 2418: 1 
Rot- ‘fot whiskey ..........2485: § 
πὴ on fr. 1. we ee 630:32 
Rota in medio τοῖο ...... 2483: 2 
τ. male uncta stridet 2483: 6 


Yr. posterior curras, secundo 816: 1 
Rough 2010 
as r. as bear. briar, bark 2010:13 


orb © © Oe ese δ. Φ.οκ"»κεςν΄- 


cut wu ξζι.. ee ee 2010: 
τ. and ready .......... 2οῖο: 8 
v.andtumble ........... 2010: 9 
τ. as it runs | : 2010: § 
τ. ways shall be made 
smonth 2010:10 
take r. with the smooth 2010:12 
wow but he waa r. 2οιο: 7 
Rough-and-tumble warfare 798: 7 
Rough- them how we may 6%: 9 
Roughness: affect a saucy ΓΤ 2010: 7 
rustic τι, awkward. ,2080° 7 
Round: can't chop as τ as 
can pare , azo: 8 
uidy τ. of fortune’s wheel 878: 4 
ound-heads and wooden 
4 1091: 1 
Roundabouts: Inse on ΓΤ, 927: 4 
Routine is a ground to stand 
Ὁ. ..... ete e eee ee 7 
w ov@e@eheavntspveaesvsner ten e eve 
δ. ΒΕ dag his r aa 
ypey ar. to 1872: 7 
ford r. to hoe (moti 1 
r. one way, lonk another (1450: 4 
ee ἼΚη never owned a τ 31: i 
Rowing ether ον νά: 
Rowland ‘for an Oliver . 2003: } 
Roxe : nose A la ἢ. £696: 
Royalty feather in man’s 


= 
tes 
Θ 
on 


Rub ............ veces e 2011 
every r. is smoothed ....2011: 
not τι, but gravy ......... 624: 
τ. and ἃ good cast .......1083: 
there’s the τὶ ............ 624: 
to τ. it im. ww... 201! 

Rubbed out by Spaniards 201t 

Rubberer: escape r. 1453 


Rubicon: to cross the Ε. 
ubies: price far above τ. 
Rubor: ubi r., obatst amor 20 


Rubs on smoothest road 393: 
Rubus arderet, non combu- 
reretur .......... 258: 
Rudder. ..... τ 
hold the τ. true ....... .2011: 


keep my r. true .. .«2οτι: 
learn to row before taking τ. 7a2:1 
little avails τ. when ship 

.1350: 


lost ... ... . 
ruled ΝΣ τ. or by rock . 2012: 
Ruddy perfection of beauty 140: 
Rude and scant of courtesy 2012: 
τ. in speech 2012: 
Rudeness better than argu- 

ment . 2012: 3 
τ. sauce to his good wit 2012: 3 
τ. to hearken at the door 1440:152 


4 
8 
8 
6 
3 
4 
4 
: ὁ 
33 : 8 
I 
9 
9 
7 
7 
4 
7 

Ἵ 
1 
2 
2 


r. to him was courtesy 440: 1 
FRUG eo ek bere ech eee 2012 
r., and thyme grow in one 

garden a0ta: 4 
r., even for ruth 1954: ς 


τ. in thyme is a maiden’s 


posie 2012: ς 
r., sour herb of grace aora: 6 
to his r.. apply pennyroyal 2259: 5 
to take the r. 2012: 7 
eho ie τ. with a differ. 

2012: 6 

Rute: ΕΘΝ invented 

2093: 2 


Ruffies to man without shirt 949:10 
Ruhe eines Kirchofs i3' 3 
Ruin 201 


oeesetmeeere 


gone to τ. 201211ϑ} 
made his way by r 2οι2:10 
oyster-net of τ. 2οι2: 8 
road to r. in good repair 2012: 9 
tule or τ. 1013: 2 
Ruined: no man r. but by 

self 2012: 9 
τ. but for our ruin 2032:14 


Ruins of face not repairable 739: 9 

Ruisseaux: petits τ. font 
grandes riviéres 

Rule 

all submit to r. 

any fool can make a τ. 

better to τ. than be ruled 

by line and τ. works many 
ool 2014: § 


INISi7Tg 
.201 

2013:10 
2014: § 
2013: 3 


o@eoeoeewnpee 


crue] r more bitter than 
lasting 2011: ς 
peor to r. vehement pas 
2013: 8 
divide 1 an τ᾿ τοῖα: 
done by 2203:! 
easier to ἐ kingdom than 
family 2013: 6 
exception proves the r. 2014: 1 
olden r. , 2ο16: ἃ 
ome τ. is Rome τ. 12ς4:12 
impatient knows not how to 
τ. 4013: ς 
lacked nothing to r. but 
kingdom 2013: 4 
men matted ny hirth to 
τ. οἵ .2012:}1ς 
neither ¢. Soe be riled 208g: 3 
no one can r. that can’t be 
ruled .. 8016: 8 
ner. without exception 2014: 3 
or ἐ won't work hoth 
1... aQngina 
τ. hhetiochald: τ. state er itt 6 
r. of cight. reason ...... 2016: 6 
τ, of thumh soccer 2004: 3 
f. oF rus μεσ... 2018596 
ft. oF tin veoeaner.. 4013; 3 


Rule, continued 
τ. rather praised than prac. 


tise 


τ. the roast 
τ. with rod of iron 


RUN 


a ττππΠέἐρέέΕΠΠπΠΡΪῚΡΤΤΤτ «ποὐσποκαπυυσυσ σου 


“ον Δὲν. we ee 


“4. “ες 


temperate r. endures 


to τ. and to be ruled ... 


to τ. for his own self .. 
unjust r. never endures 


Ruler 


as is the r., so is ruled 
must have been 


good τ. 
rule 


if r. good, people good 


if you are ἃ r., command 


let τ. he slow to punish . 
let there be one r. 


τ. must be better than ruled 
ucen’s 
r. should look at both sides 
r. should make subject fear 


r. of the 


Navee 


who shall rule the r. 


worst r. cannot rule self 
change of 


Rulers: 


r., but 


change of name 


multitude of τ. destroyed 
Caria 
one must bear follies of r. 


τ. are men before God 
τ. are ruled by women 


τ. of old 
Rules and precepts of no 
value 


τ. of decorum, propriety 
slave to his own r. 


true τ. 


Rum: demon r. 
r and ruin go together 
and true relision 


τ 

τ. is the bane of morals 

τ. name applied indiscrimi 
nately 


for old inventions 


τ.. Romanism, and rebel. 


lion 


spill τ΄, lose that only 


when r. 


is in, 


wit 18 out 


Rummics and radicals 


Rumor 


“͵ῳ.ενφνφ φόνον»... 


oe 
Θ 
ong 
WN GA ὦ ὦ ὦ 


any ¢. against a fallen man 71: 1 
no flecter thing than re. 


no f. 


utterly destroyed 


quick to perish is τι by 
woman voiced 

τ. dora not always err 

r. doth double numbers 


τ. of all evila most awift 
τι, pipe blown by surmises 
ays 
thie from the tongue of τ. 


so f 


trivial thing in τ. 


Rumor: honestus τ. alteram 


Patrimonium 
τ. publicus non fristea est 2087517 
Rumors: false τ. often beget 

truths 


flying τσ. gathered as they 


TOlic 


idle τ. 


passion for «apreading r. 
y. travel fast 


acatter 


ctowd 
Rump: bath has showed me 


τ. among 


the 


τ. 
he has eaten hen's rc. 
uses τι to open door 


eee ee ener ewer se ae wave 


an ill r. at dice 
better good τ. 
stand 


than had 


cannot τ. and ait atill 
common τ. of mankind 
Generel :. of laws 


ave ar. for one’s money 
he may ill τ. 


that cannot 


κο : 
he may τὶ that reads . 


long τ. that never turns 


ordinary 


τ᾿ οἵ τολήδτη 
fr. as awift as oudding 


2οιό: 
1063 
201 

Ἵ 
2017: Σ 
2016: 8 
ao17z: 1 
2017! ς 
2017: 32 
2016:31 
2013: 1 
2045: 8 
201): 4 
2017: 6 
2017: 3 
2060: ς 
10%6:12 
2016:81 
2036;50 
2016: 7 
2555: 3 
2017: 6 
2014: 
2οι4: ᾿ 
201111|} 
1253: Ἂ 
1017: 7 
2017: 8 
2017: Q 
2017214 
2087384 
1748: 4 
2or7zitr 
2.121 ° 
28 to 
201 
Ζοιᾷ: 1 
2017717 
2οιγ ts 
ao: ἡ 
zor1k- 2 
2018: ὁ 
2,18 4 
aork: 7 
2018: ς 
2,18: 4 
1960:1f 


2008: * 


zor8: ἃ 
zork: 2 
2018: Σ 
2013: 3 


401Ά: 


e 


135: 
2184: 
£2438: 


aovwBst2 


Roa: &R 
1230: 2 
aarhett 
zorRias 
ΔΦοιΆ 11 


- ὁ 


4 


2019: 4 


,.1918:}.3 


2019: «ἐ 
2οΙΔιε1 
20:18:14 


RUNAWAY 


Serre τ τ΄Ὁ΄Ὁ΄ὉὃὉὃὃὲὃ᾽.... 


Run poniinucd 

τ. fore horse to market 2019:10 
τι, mever attain ......,.. 2018:15 
τ. of luck ............. 2018 :12 
r.toand fro............ 1320:14 


ie not to τ. like Hereu- 


“εὐ ee ee δου 


to τ. amuck .........., 2019: 7 
to τ. for one’s ‘life ene 1019: 3 
you r. at random ....... o19: 8 


Runaway: death o’ertakes r. "g01: 6 
Runner: without hurrying, 

τ. reaches goal 
you look like ar. ........ 2019; 6 
Running: out of the σι .... 2019: 2 
τ. at rovers 
r. for one’s all ©2000... 201g: 3 
Runs: he τ. far that never 

turns .. .......... 
he τ. like a deer ...... 
he that r. fast will not oe 

long .. O19: 3 
he that r. in dark, stumbles 1}: 9 
he that r. may rally 2019: 2 
he who τ. may fight ὅ58:8 800: 9 


2ΟΙ1Ο:1Ι 


he who r. may read .1938:13 
Rupert of debate  ........ §28: 2 
Rupture: he has ar. ...... 586: 6 
Rusex urbe ........ : ΠΥ 

τ in urbe ..,..... 360: 1 
Rush: not worth a Ψ. 2642:12 
Rushes: green or. for 

stranger 2224: ς 
tickle the senselesa τ. 481: 7 
Russe: grattez ἢ. trouverez 
tartare 2019:13 
Russia, always defeated, 
never beaten 201921 

R. has two generals 2019:145 

Russian: scratch R., find 
Tartar 2019213 

some people may be aa 696: ς 
Rust .............. ...-2020 
better eaten with r. 2020: 8 


hetter wear out than r. out 2020: 3 
if 1 rest, Ir. 2920: 6 
it iar. we value, not gold 2651216 


knife with τ. yfret .. 2020: 4 
little streak of τ. 783: 8 
τ, frets hardest iron 2020: 1 


r of mind, destruction of 


MENS 


2020: ς 
Rusticitv: ἃ refined re. trR4: 3 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens 1786: 7 

8 
Babbath .......... . 2020 


kindle no fire upon the 5. 2020:11 
remember the s. day 2020:10 
8. was made for man zo2at: 2 
seventh day is s. of Lord 2020:10 


seventh year shall be a. . 760: 6 
travel svar the s. ,. 204t3 1 
witches’ 2020: 9 
Sabbeturs propter hominem 
factum eat 2021: 3 


Sabean odora from the shore 2144: 3 


Saber hacerse & todos 189: 3 
Sables: Vil have suit of 8. 565:13 
mecerdeei sicut populus, sic 
. τΆβ4τὶ| 
Sa ok Sut Galena ees 2021 
mn τ will hear no clout- 
2031: 9 
πω: s. holda no corn 1021: 4 
empty 5. cannot atand up- 


t 2021324 
every one thinks «. heaviest 256: 7 
every δ. on its own bottom 2021 :10 
he bas given 5. a turn 2021: § 
he sins who holds the 8. 9.2300: 7 
fs. and sugar he ε fault 2s#0: κα 
intolerable deal o 2520: 3 
many aa. tied he fore full χόδι}18 
nothing comes aut of 4. but 


what was there 2oat! 6 


old a. aske much patching 2021: 8 


old a. is aye spilling aoat: 7 
8. is known hy the sample 1321: 8 


Sack, continued 


short s. hath wide mouth 2021:11 
taking out empties the 5. 2196: 1 
tie 8. before it is full .-1912: 1 
to get the s. ...... 2021: § 
when 5. opened contents 

known 2021: 6 
Sacks: more s. to the mill 2021:12 
Sacrifice others, be sacri- 

MECC. ek? tees eet aay, 1969: § 
8, to the Graces . 1019: 2 
Sacrilege: petty s. punished 2297: 2 


ee © eee we 


Sacrum: inter s. saxumque 575:18 

Sad: never to be s., live 
rightly .. ....... 1069 :12 
s. as angels for sin. ... .65: 7 

8. παῖς merry, merry hate 
Beis aie Mads Shea aa amit was 1088: 5 

Saddle sy Seis Sig Bigracecnakienw ace 
fair in cradle, foul in s. ..450: 8 
in thes... 2022: 4 
lose 8. or win the horse 2529: 4 
one 8. enough for one horse 1182: 5 
s. to fit every horse ...... 2022: ς 
8. today, ride tomorrow . 2022: 3 
set s. on right horse 2022: 2 
to set beside the s. 2022: 1 


you dead, I shall ride in s. 1243:10 
Saddle-leather preferable ..1988:12 
Saddles: neither worn s., nor 


eaten .102: 6 
Sadness: birds of 5. over 

head . 2168: 4 
5. and gladness succeed 8:88 

other 1278: 7 
Saeclum insapiens ..46: 4 
Saecula: aurea sunt nunc s. . 47: 7 
ποτὶ, hodie, et in 4. .. γ09:12 
in 5. sneculorum =... . . 709:12 
Saeculum: in s. saeculi ...2631: 1 
novi ego hoc 5... 47: 
Safe: all safe when one de- 

fended ; 2023: 3 
better be s. than sorry .2022: 9 
better ride s.in the dark 2023: § 
man’s perdition to be 45. .2023:10 
5. and sound 2022: 7 


8. on hank, mill, mouse, 
2023:22-19 


8. hid. s. find = 2:12 
8. from danger if on guard 2023: 2 
8. is the word .2022:12} 
a. sleeping in whole skin ..2022: 6 
to be 5. in the shallows (2023: 1 
to he 5.. never be secure 2055: 7 
what is s. is distasteful 2022: 13 
Safer: less careful the 5. .2023: 4 
sharded beetle in 5. hold 2023: 6 
Safety ........c cece cess 

always s.in valor. 2022:13 
hest «. lies in fear ..2023: 2 


only in righteous cause is 5. 1283:12 
only 5. is to expect no 5. 2023: 9 
out of nettle pluck flower, 

a. .2023: 7 
preserve 5. by innocence 2023: 8 
problem is how to avoid 5. 2022:13 
s. first 2023:11 
4. lies in middle course = 2022:13 
8. of all before s. of one 1369: 7 
s. of people highest 

law 1369: 7: 1774 :τ0 


there is s. in numbers -20272:02 
Sage alone is king. . 2835: ἃ 
s. in May, live for aye . Ay ee 9 
when 4. conquers self 383 
why die with s. in garden 1§56: εἶ 
Sage: plus 5. qui ne pense 


détre ss ss 2534: 

4. entend A demi mot... 2834: 
Sagease A merci de fortune 2536: 
8. ἃ Ame ce que santé pour 


9 
3 
3 
corps . .8$3tr 4 
Sagittae Domini in me sunt 95: 7 
niunt a dote a. 621: § 
Said: as well s. as if I'd». 
| nn earner his he 
easier 8. than done... .2037:1 
from a. to deed great throw 20 7: 
he himeelf s. it .......... διδεῖ 


SAINT 2881 
Said, continued 

have 8, my say ........ 2190: 3 
less s. the better ........ 2184:10 
little s., soon amended ....2190:10 
more s., the less done . 2037: 2 
no souner s. than done .. 2037: 5 

nothing s. now not s. be- 
0) a ne 1804: 6 

perish who s. our. “good 
things before us ...... 2190: 6 
8. and done................ 2038: 5 
8. first, thought after ....2307: 5 
well s. is quickly s. ....2185: 2 
what a thing hast thou s. 2187: 4 

Sail: as wind blows, you 
must set s. .... 2025: 1 
bear low s., wax τίς... .2024: 8 
better 5. slowly than not s. 236: : 
full 5. .. 2024: 2 


hoist 5. when wind is fair 2024512 
hoists 5. before fair wind 1491: § 
in eoubied waters, shorten 


2025: 3 
let “οὶ 8. be bigger than 

boat . .. . ns 2024: 9 
one must 6. according to 

wind... . .2028: } 
ragged s. in fair wind 14Qgi: § 
8. all in one ship... 2024:10 
δ. by card and compass 2025: 5 
8. close to land . 1601314 
8. into room and s. out 2024513 
8. on! 5. on! . tad 17&0: 4 
s. quoth king g82: 4 
8. right in, colonel 2024:13 


set free 3. to catch breeze 2024:14 


strike s. in storm, hoist in 

calm : . 2. 2025: 3 
time to take ins. . .. 26: 3 
to bear a low s. 2024: & 
to 5. before the wind. 2024: 3 
to 8. too near the wind 2024: < 
to s. under false colors 2025: 4 
to s. with every wind 2025: 1 
to s. with wind and tide 2024: 7 


to 5. without danger, never 


put to sea 2024: 4 

to use every 5. 2024514 

too much wind in your 8. sQ&4: 7 
SRINNG: 58 chs re ee we Hes 24 
s. before the breeze 2024: 


3 

second way of s. 4 
to come 5. in sow’s ear 2 
Sailor: good s. may mistake 2025: 9 
he was a wretched s 7 
like drunken s. on mast é 
s. speaks of winds 2 
strike up the band, here 

comes ἃ s. 
white shameful color in s. 
wonder any man can be ἃ s. 
Sailors: bad s. should not 

travel 
hungry sea fatal to s. 
no pleasure s. have greater 


2025: 7 
2025212 


than sighting land 20276: 3 
s. born for all weathers 2513: 4 
8. get money like horses, 

spend it like asses 2026: 7 


8. go round world without 


going into it 2026: 1 
8. in every port mistress 

ἀπά... . 2025 °10 
8. nearest death, farthest 

from . 2025: 9 
we were excellent s. ... 2028! 7 
Sails: beat him mite 8. 

spread nee 2125510 
easy to spread s. abe 1 


fleeing with s. and cars 
lower s. and gather fonee:: ; 


reef thy 5. when swollen ποῦς: ὶ 
set thy s. warily .. 7025: ἃ 
2024:14 


with your 45. . 
a 4. nat. knows not fear 2024: € 


with alt spread 3. ςεςς: 1 

Saint .........- fee tae lols 

bad man “worse when he 
pretends ta be s. 1208: 


he 5. by doing lovely things 2619: é 


2882 SAINTS 


Saint, continued 
danger past, 8. soracnicn a8s: 6 


enough to provoke a 8. ..20a7: 9 
every 8. has past ........ 2027:10 
every s. superfluous ...... 2026:12 


little 4. fits little shrine 1443:12 
make a ἃ. swear like soldier 2255: 6 
make me a 9. by getting 
meals 2619: 6 
methought I saw my late s. 2107:10 
no 5. but hath his shrine 2027: 3 
no sinner like young s. ..2026: 9 
4. abroad devil at bome ..1a813: 2 
s. can do little when it 
pleaseth not God .. .2037: 7 
5. in crepe twice s. in lawn 1691: 7 
4. in face, fiend at heart ....79: 7 
$., person of heroic virtue 2027 :10 
s.'s day over, goodbye to 5. 2027:11 
scratch sluggard, 8. 2027: 
single 5. can put to flight 2026: 
such s., such offering . 2026215 
such s., such shrine 1426: ς 
to catch s., with s. bait hook 2027: 8 
worst of madmen, s. run 


ma ; 2666: τ 
would she could make of 

me ἃ 5. 3479: 1 
young 5., old devil 48: 7 
Saints: in church with s. 9 385: ἢ 
Lord forsaketh not his 5. 2027: 


many canonized on earth 


eats s. Ay heaven 2026:13 
men, dear lady 2027: 4 
more sag in “Cornwall 424: 4 
not all 5. that go to church 2026:13 


precious is death of his s 2027: 6 

8. are bern to suffer 2026: 

s. in show, Satans in deed 1208: 

5. will aid if men will call 2026:10 

sight of hell-torments exalts 
happiness of s. 

single men in barricks not 


2026:13 


plaster s. 2037: 4 
— of 8. more sweet by 
2026:16 
fies 8. whom God loves 
best devil tempts 2026 :16 
world praises dead s. 2027: 2 
Sait: qui plus s., plus se 
tait 2Ti3:t3 
rien de s., rien de doute 1322: 7 
Sake: for fashion’s 8. .... 762: 9 
for their bellies’ s. ...... 0 8665197 
Sal Atticum ἐνόν. 2028: 2 
habete in vobis s. . 9... 2029: 4 
vos estis 5. terrae .... 2029: 8 
Salad .......... ἘΣ ee 
good s. prologue to had 
supper 2027:32 
In gC 8. more ol than 
vinegar 2037213 
my 4. days, when I was 
green ᾿ς 1039:15 
sup upon 8., go not fasting 2027:12 
to dress s. four persons 
need 2027:13 
to pick ἃ 5. 2027215 
Salamander keeps ‘color 379: 9 
Salami’s salami Se torte 138: ς 
Salary: draw s. before 
spending it .2196: 8 
to many s. does not sive 
salt .26§2: 2 
Salinas, salt pits ... .3905: 6 
591. wae 8. sempiter- 
2030: 3 
Sally, "Rand: pull a 8. R. 1651: 7 
Salmon: it wasn’t wine, it 
was 5 age8: 1 
not for ‘all to catch s. 17: 8 
8. and sermon ie oe 
gon .. ... ..817: 8; 2072:14 
malomniccyers are ε΄ ῥα. 
ese gst: 3 


Salsa del libro . rene  ΗΣ 2 
Salt ePeeeeeceevavov0eedeeeauoveaeoceae# 

above 8. there’s no savor 2028: 4 
Attic s 2028: 2 
covenant of 6: belore Lord 4050: 3 


Salt, continued 


deny me a. ..........- 1898: 4 
eat 8. with phitesephers 2031: 3 
eating 5. together 20 -2031: § 
rain of s. being added 20430: 1 
ave s. in yourselves .2039: 6 
he could eat me without s. 662: 9 
he drinks to none below the 
δι ΣΝ 2 . 4150: 8 
help to 5., help to sorrow 2028: a 
I had eaten s. from his 
hand 2031: 4 
I have eaten the King’s 5. 2030: ἃ 
if s. have lost saltness 2020: 6 
man with many friends eats 
too much s. . .2031: 2 
more of 5. than profusion 2028: 2 
neither s. nor sauce 2028: 1 
never brought s. to the cat 2049: 3 
no 8. to season his water 1843: 1 
not a grain of 5. in her .20238: ι 
not worth his s. 1642: 2 
overturn s., sign of anger 2029: 7 
pass not over s. and table 2031: § 
pass s. no laughing matter 2563: 8 
pillar of s. 2028: 7 
proverbial bushel of s. 2030: 4 
s. and board 2030: 3 
8. gives special relish 2028: 2 
s. is spilt, to me it fell 1716: 6 
s. of conversation 418: 4 
4. sold at same price to all 703: 3 
s. spilt seldom taken uP 
clean 20428: ὃ 
8. to Dysart 1339: 1 
s., type of hospitality 2010: 3 
seasoned with 4. 2028: a 
service without s. 2028: 9 
shake off s.. throw meat 
to dog 2172510 
she would eat me without 4. 2029: 1 
some s. of youth in us 2664: 9 
something holy in 5. z028:10 
sprinkled with s. of refine- 
ment 2028: 2 
table without 95., mouth 
without saliva 2028: 3 
taken with grain of s. 2030: 1 
to eat a man’s 5. 2030: 2 
to eat of the same 4. 2021: § 
to cat peck of 5 together 2030: 4 ς 
to get s. in one's porridge 2013: 5 
to row up S. River 19938:14 
to 5. it down 2029: 4 
to sit above, below, the 5". 2029: 2 
to throw 9. on bird's tail 2029: ς 
to throw 5. over shoulder 2029: 7 
unsavory eaten without s 2029: 1 
untrue to the s. 2030: 
ye are the « of the earth 2029: ὲ 
Salt-cellar: clear out. 4. 46S: 1 
Saltare: extra chorum 5. a8t: 3 
Saltness: relish of 4. of time 26: 2 
s. and bitterness different 2034: ἃ 
Salty in speech 2013: 2 
Salus. ἃ numine 3. 8100:10 
in cruce s. 2031: 6 
praesens numen, inempta 8. r100:10 
4. animae melior auro 1100: ς 
8. ex virtute 2426: 3 
8. populi suprema lex 
esto 1018 4:92; 1369: 75 1774:10 
vana s. hominis .. 22830: 6 
Salute those who s. us 440: 9 
they s. afar off ᾽ ο ....... 4 
Salvation ........cee.- 2081 
knowledge of sin, 9. . 2022: 3 
my 8. from what I beliewe 2012: 1 
no right to abandon s. to 
another oven eee v@Ojat 3 
now is day of s. Li ieees ROSES 8 
s. ᾿ δι the cross... .... 2031: 6 
aith in Christ 2038: 6 
ἢ or virtuous infidel ...2031: ὁ 
το ἐν Prices.  —iwididias ss r877:03 
what’s better than s. ... 2012: 4 
BOUVG seo Fees ΓΕ 
lay to old sore new s. ..,, 2032: 8 
no 8. for conscience ,2032: 9 
no s. for venomous woman 2402: 8 


Salve, continued 
s. for every sore 


a. their 
seck 5. 


SAPIENTIA 


——— = 


wounded pride 
where you got sore 


to s. one’s conscience 
where no sore, no 5, needed 


Salve de 


canons . 


Salve me ex ore leonis 
Salved over that feeling 
s. up with apt plasters 
Salves seldom anh old sore 


Salvia crescit at 
Uncle S 


Sam: 


orto 


5 

Nw 

Ὡ 
Anrsaa SS aw 


61: 9 


Samarra: appointment in 5. s1o:10 
Same, present or absent 


21:21 12 
Samos: would S. own 1835: 1 
Samson ........ se eees 2032 

carry buckler unto S. 83a: 3 
more S. than Solomon 2237: 5 
no §. without Dalila 2032:12 
S. could not pay money 1609 :10 
S. had a weak head 2032:1; 
Samsons: shorn ὃ. sweat S38:12 
Sanat, sanctificat, et ditat 1995: 7 
Sanctity: died in odor of 5. 519: 5 
Sanctuary: he shall be for 4. 1712:15 
ϑοηα......«ὐὐν νιν νιν νννν 2032 

bar at harbor’s mouth, 8. 2033: 3 
fruitless to sow in 4. 2177: «6 
grains of s sink ship 2012:}} 
house built upon 5. 253: 2 
not mttch «. ino my craw 2033: 4 
s. in the hour glass 646: 9 
steal s. from deserted shore 1g90: 4 
these girls haven't any 5. 2033: 4 
to dam water with s. 133k: 5 
to puts in the bearings 2033: 1 
to throw s. in one’s eyes O47: 6 
to throw 5. in the wheels 1407: 3 
to weave a rope of s. 2007: Δ 
why sow seeds in « rayaziat 
Sandals: look for winged s. 833° 2 
Sands: our 6 are almost run 307. 9 
put to the long 4. 2033: 2 
set up shop on Goodwins 2zog2. * 


to number 4 


of the sea 


Sane: every man has 5. spot 2033: 6 


who is 


“., not a fool 


Sangre se hereda 


Sangiinem: 


effuderst hu 


HANI 5. 


Sanguis 
S; angurse 


Sanitatem: 


pro anima est 
wae duae hhiue 
ad 5. gradus est 


novisse morbuns 


Sanity 


P2.g°0y 
2033: 6 
201:138 
2n2 
102. ὦ 
49:10 
[10 μὴ 
2033 


s. is madness to wood used 2033. ς 
s., not subdued by means 2033: ὃ 


simulate +. be sane 2033: 4 
Santa Claus: nobody shoots 

S.C 2033: % 
not believe in S Ὁ. 2038: 7 
Sanus: sanum finsere, 8. 

erit 1104: 4 
Sap and heart hest of wood as8q: ἃ 
Saphead: perfect x. 1094: & 
Sapiens: abnormis a, 3538: ε 
credcre nil 4. amit 162: 1 
ipee vincit s.. minime vin 

citur acq&:oa 
ne sis 5. apud temetipsum 2635: 8 
qui ipse ahi 4. non quit 2939: 7 
quod est venturum 8 cavet 2638: a 
8. contra omnes arma fest 

cum cogitat 2538: 2 
8. foris pracdicat 2837: 9 
8. tarde irascitur 50: 3 
8. uno minor est Jove 2636: 1 
semper metuenda 5. evitat 

malum 2538: 2 
vir s. fortis est aggf: 3 
paplenter: non aunt longaevi 

1930: § 

Sapientia: clara est s. 2539: 3 
in antiquis est 5. 36: 1 
cura 4. crescit 24.221: Ἁ 
in multa 5, multa indigna- 

tio 4533: " 
justificata est 5. ἃ filiis suis 2527: | 
omnis s. devorata est 2g48:01 


SAPIENTIAE 


Saptentia, continued 


prima docet rectum δ, 


2531: 2 


quantilla s. fy ne mundus 1016: 3 


suepe sub pal 


waenn 


5. 
Ss. 


3. 
s., quae sola libertas est 


iolo sordido 
Γ 2538:10 


: alscondita, quae utilitas 2532: 8 


aedificavit sibi domum 2538: 1 
auro melior est 2§37:10 


. autem ad omnem incur- 


sum munitus 

hujus mundi, stultitia 
apud Deum 

in stultitiam non revolvi- 
tur 2541:1 
perfectum bonum mentis 2531: 


2541513 
2541: 4 


pretiosior est cunctis opi- 
bus ae _- 2537710 
prima stultitia caruisse 2541: 9 


2538:8 


virtute semper praevalet 5. 2538: 1 


vohiscum monrietur. s. 


2535: 9 


Sapicntiae: concupiscentia 


not concidat radix κα. 
Saprentiam. 


s. deducit: regnum 2539: 3 


2539: 3 
annorum = doc- 


eret «. 36: 1 


hereditas, quam vocant 8, 2538: 4 
Saprentibus: omnia 4. facilia 2536: 4 
Sapit: malo accepto, stultus 


8. 2540: 8 
nemo omnibus hows s. 2537: 8 
nemo solus satis s. 2.37: 7 
post jacturam quis non 5. 2540: 3 
post tempus s. 2640: 9 
Sapling: single arm) tears 

up ἀν OB86:11 
Sappho, tenth Muse τοῖο: 3 
Satcasm, langtiuge of devil 2033: 9 
τον, questionable weapon 2033: 9 
Sarcasms: keep store of 5. 2033710 
Sarcastical’ wrote « 2033511 
Sardonic stunle, laughter 2135 :10 
Sardomius: risus S, 1363: 7 
Sark: rides with s. in teeth τὼς: 3 
Sarmt: viejo como 12. 5. 28: 7 
Sarrire saxum 1817: 4 
Sirtur Resartus 2269: ς 
Sartum et tectum, ut atunt 1189: 5 
Sat upon 2t22its 
Sat citu sis. bene 535: ὃ 
Satan: get thee behind me, 

s 504: 2 
lest So get advantage iz: 1 
S, adversary of God and 

ttt ςύς: 2 
S finds some nuschief «till rar6: 2 
δος housed wathin this man 64:01 
Sas an evil companion 504: ἃ 
S.i4 hard boss to work for 1216: 2 
S. overcomes none but by 

willingness 2292: 4 
S. revaila not against 

righteous ςός:εἰ 
S. reproves ain 660: 9 
S. trembles when he sees 1466: 1 
we must give even S. his 


due 568: 1 
Satauna: circumveniamur a 8. 17: 3 
vade post me, ὃ. 664: 2 
Satietas ferocitatem parit  964:33 
Satlety is cies caesneess 2033 
abundance generates s. 2034: 1 


dull s. blunts expectation 2034: 2 


5. begets insolence 2034: 2 
8. follows greatest pleas- 
ures... i8rg:10 
there iss. of allthings . 2011:12 
Satire ................. 408 
difficult mot to write 5. 2034: 9 
folly to publish s. 2034: § 


how terrible a weapon is 8. 2034: 4 
on the writer falls the s. 2034: ἃ 


a. 


always unpleasant 2034511 


s., as sterile as shameful 2034:12 


s. is a sort of glass .. 2034:12 
s. ia my weapon 20 $410 
8. must lance corruption 1034: 6 
8. should be like porcupine 2034: 6 


s. should wound with a 


touch 


Saul among the prophets 


Savageness begets s. 
Savages 
Save: for age s. while you 


Saved: all I’ve s. to buy 


2034: 6 


Sattre, continued 


s. sing, on self 5. bring . 2034: 8 
Sutirists gain applause 

through fear ......... 2034: 7 
Satis: Οὐχὶ κι. 0 ........ 700: 8 
jam s. est ..... ‘ 699: 8 
s. est quod sufficit ........ 699: 2 
8. superque est .....,.....700: 6 
4. verborum 6. ggg. 2605: 
Satisfied with litt'e 0...... 414: ἑ 
well paid that is well 5. .1γ63: 7 
Saturam: difficile ». nun scri- 

bere : 2034: 9 
Saturn: in reign of S. 74: 9 
S. and Venus in conjunc- 

tion . ; ... 1542: 6 
Satyrs: I would live with s. 326: 9 
SAUCE 5 Geb cee ee es 34 
earn your 8. with sweat 662: 5 
fire is the best s. .. 2035: 5 
fortune made him taste 

same s ..1968: 3 
give sop of the same s. 2034:13 
hunger is the lest s. 1201513 
in England only one 8. 690:11 
make no s. till catch fish 333: 2 
more 4. than pig 2035: ς 
no other s. but appetite 83:11 
paperhanger's 5. 690:11 


s. for goose, s. for gander 2035: 4 


8. of the book 217: 2 
served of the same s. 2034:13 
sharp s. for sweet meat 583: 9 


sweet meat will have sour 5. 2261: ς 

sweet Ss. may wax sour 2035: 3 

tho 5. good, don’t forsake 
reat 


2035: 
worst Ss. 2 


2 

for meat, anger 69: 8 

1902: I 

S. and Jonathan pleasant 4 
S.. why persecutest thou 

9 


goo° 


me 1779: 
Saut: je fais le 5. perilleux 1374:13 
SAVAGES? isd 2504 esse, 2035 
no one too s. to be tamed 2035: 8 
noble 5. 2035: 7 


none “0 4. can't be civilized 300:11 
s. as hear with sore head 461: 6 
s. is a man of one stury 2035: 6 
s. i¢ tou ages what child is 

to years 2035: 9 
2035210 
most Conservative 410: 


Ge 


may 2036: 
nothing s., nothing have 2036: 
s. all money they can touch 2036: 
4. at spile, waste at bung 2182: 
4. dinner, have more for 
Supper : 
s. something fir 
horse ; 
S. up your gains. 
scrape and «., thou shalt 
have 

stupid tos. : 

tos. snuff, throw away can- 
dic 


=~ ww w& 


2036: 1 
white 
2035:16 
2035:34 


2036:11 
2036: 6 


20 36:12 


coffin i opts 
he that will not be s. needs 
no preacher : 
if only I could be s. 1985: 2 
I'm s. because I'm lost 2032: 4 
not alls. that’s put in purse 2035:15 
souls are not s. in bundles 2032: 2 
to be s., must be horn again 2032: 6 
what must I do to be 8. . 2032: 6 
7 
2 


2035515 


2032: § 


Saver: good s. is good server 20 τ 


Saving ...... cc cee veneee 
all things cheap to s. ....2036: 
frae 8s. comes having g1B: 3 
little s. is no sin ...... 2036 :10 
no alchymy to 5. ........ 2036: 4 
af 4. cometh having ...... 2036:11 
poor s. when you come to 
ἴδ... eae eae een 2182: 3 
gs. im season | . ...... 2035:12 
4. in the first getting .. 2036:10 


s. is the mother of riches 2036:11 


SAYS 


-- 


Saving, continued 


2883 


MING | resets -. . 2036: 2 
too late is 5. at bottom . 2036: 5 
Savoir, aimer, pouvoir ...1411: 7 
Saw: all of which Is. ....2108: 4 
Just tell them that you δ. 

Τὴ hie Bieengeas oo 2108: 6 
old said s. .............. τοὺς: 6 
SOOM aw os eG ον 2401 3 
Sawhones: don’t you know 

what s.is ... ........ 2251: 4 
she was affianced to s. ..2251: 4 
Sawder: soft s. human nature 829: 5 
Sawed: infernally s. . 639:18 
Sawing: he’s s. it off ....2151: 6 


Saws: full of wise s. ...... 1278:10 
his 4. are toothless |. 


11. +7042 5 
Saxum vulutum non obduci- 

tur musco.......... 2218: 6 
8. volvere ΟΝ re 2122: 6 
Say: anxious about what l 

shallsay ........ 2185: 2 
better s. nothing than not 

to purpose . , 2189: 7 
diverse men 5. diverse 

things ἐπ 2185:10 
do as I s., not as I do 1871: 3 


do as we s., not as we do 2036:14 
hide one thing, 5. another 532:1% 
I can’t s. fairer than that 2186:16 
I disapprove of what you 

8. δ, . 2191: ἃ 
know how to 5. it .. 


2234:10 
hnow what to s. ... 2788: 6 
lawful tos. that you 

thought 2308: 1 


learn to 5. before you sing 2163: 7 
let us do as we s. 


ον 2037213 
man may s. too much . 2186213 
men 5. well that do well 2038: 6 
never s. die. 500: 6 
nothing to s., 5. nothing 2189: 7 
s. as men s., but think 2307: 6 
5. no more till day longer 2187: 1 
5. nothing but think more 2307: ἃ 
s. one thing, do another 2036:13 
s. one thing, mean another 2189: & 
s. one thing with mouth 2036: 7 
s. well or be still Z1QI: 3 
5. what we feel  ...... 2193: 8 
s. what you mean ...... 2193: 3 
s. what you please ...... 2192: 3 
5. what you think - ..... 2jo08: 3 
s. whatever rises to lips 2193: 6 
there is no more to 5.ἁ. .2185: ἃ 
they 5. so is half a lie .. 2018: 8 
they s., what do they 5. .2190311 
though I s. it that should 

not . ιϑ 7:11 
what you 5. is but wind 2187: 3 


who can s. better, da worse 2037: 1 


Say-much man's name IS1Q:14 

Saying ................. 2036 

us the s. is 1908: 6 

doing and 5. go together 2037212 

doing is better than s. 2037: 4 

faithful s.. worthy of all 
acceptation 1908: 4 


I can tell thee where that 5. 

was born 1908: 6 
long step from s. to doing 2037: 6 
not worth s.. is sung Z1OZITS 
nothing happens from s. so 2037: 4 
ald s. become like ordinance 1908: 1 
s. and doing two things 2037: 9 
s. and thinking 2048:7-10 
8., man when Pepin boy 1908: ὃ 


s. the wrong thing tigi: 
s. things which should be 
said 2188: ὁ 


Sayings: beware of flatter- 


ing $. ; 827: 7 
don't go believing in 5. 19073 2 
s. drawn from experience 1905: 9 
spread not 5. to others 2274710 
truth rubbed down in 5. 1905: 9 
words of wise and dark 8. 1903: 2 
Says: what everybody 8. 

must be true . ,2'gor.a 


2884 SCABBARD 


Scabbard: even in s. sword 


_ inspires dread 2266: 1 
ivory s., sword of lead ....70: 3 
leaden sword in ivory s. ..2266: 2 
to throw away the s 2266: 4 
meabies: Secupet eatreiuin Ρ 
Ρεν. ..§6t: 7 
Scads: drop ing his s. ....16@20: 8 
Scales: I like s. impartial 1286: 1 
lifted on high golden s. sor: 4 
s. of judgment . .. ..'a86: 1 
s. of life and death . ++. οι: 4 
Scalping, to lift the hair roso:1a 
Scan: gently s. your Enotes ee 
PARTE: ... {Ὁ emote 2336: 
Scandal .............. 12638. 


always ready to believe 8. 2039: 8 


art of correcting 8., ie 

nore it ....... 2039: 7 
as smoke from fire, ill fame 

ἔγοπι 8. .. re 2039: 1 
everything in turn, except 

4. . . .2038:31 
greatest 8. waits ‘on aba 

est state 2039 :10 


in s., receiver bad as thief 2039: 3 
lie has no leg, but s. wings 2039: 1 
never s. without foundation 2039:11 
no s. about Queen Eliza- 
beth .2039:10 
only ς. which makes offence 2116: 5 
.. allowance gay make to 


humdrum . 2039711 
8. best sweetener of ten . 2039: 4 
s., ever doom of beauty 139: 3 
5. iS amusing ourselves 2039:11 
$s. 18 to play at Losing 

Loadum .2039: 3 
s. of others is mere dirt . 277: 7 
4. rubs out like dirt . ..2039: ς 
s. spreads like spot of oil 2039: 1 


ἀμέτε oOngers: little gain 


eu aiid 2039: 9 
Scandate du monde fait l'of- 

fen . 2116: ς 
δα ποις dead 5. for dissec- 

tion . 2038 :82 
it must be that 9. come 2039: 6 
on eagles’ wings s. fly 2039: 1 
Scandalum magnatum U7 sat 
Scanderbeg’s sword ..... .2264:10 
Scapegoat: to be the s. ... .2039:13 
Scar nobly got, livery of 

honor ..-2647: 8 
s. of calumny remains. .277: 7 


85. which hravery gets 


never ugly 2647: ἃ 
what deep wounds ever 
closed without a s. . 2647: 6 
Scarborough warning 2454516 
Scarcer than hens’ teeth ae : 
1877 


Scarcity raises the price 
Scare the pants off Lombroso 289: "" 
s. worth more than advice at: ς 
Scarecrow: dissolute little 8. 1048: 4 
4. in garden of cucumbers 468:11 


Scared out of seven senses 787: 9 
Scarlet: ape an ape ins. ... 77: § 
touched with s. fever ... 2359: 4 
eats mee with honor- 

orem 2647: & 
God Men look for s. _. .495: 8 
he jests at 5. that never felt 

awomund  ....... 2647: 


show them unaching 8. 
to such as show s., mock " 
:6΄. ...-.- me whe en 
Scatter with one hand, 
gather with two 
Scavenger’s daughter. 
Scelera sceleribus tuenda 
Scelus: felix s. virtus voca- 


eer ee 


Ἢ 
a 
NOW ὦ wn 


483: 


{Of >. aes 3365:13 
nullus s. rationem hahet 42:34 
s. omnia vinci? .......... 2492514 
8. scelere velandum .....4§3: 7 
$s. semper timidum ......244a1: 7 


Scene: change of 5. ...... 
Scenes: behind the s. 20 ? 
of roses round it still 2461: 0 


»᾿ τες 


Sceptre: he who knew weight 


of s 
hold s 


8. with firm hand 
8. and crown tumble down st 
8. one thing, ladle another 130 


8.. or carthly sepulchre 


s. shows force of temporal 


wer 


po 
Sceptres: all s. crooked δὲ 


1306: 2 
"1306. 2 
4 

2 

2424: a 
.3566: Δ 


top ......Ψ. .. 1017: ἃ 
he snatched 5. from tyrants 886: 3 
stolen s. in anxions hands 3306: 2 
Scheme: deep-laid a. 2040: 2 
sorry s. of things entire 2408: 1 
Schemes: best-laid s. of mice 

and men. 2040: 2 
men lay s. and alter them 2040: 3 
Schiffe hinter sich brennen 2091: 4 
Scholae: non s., sed vitae 1378: 1 
Scholar .......... 1... 2040 
as good s. as my horse aoqt: 3 
diligent 4. pays master  .2040:1 
every 5. is poor... 204021 
every 5. not good school- 

master .  ....... 2040711 
ink of s. holy 2040517 
mere 8., mere ass .2040: 6 
never s. worse for beard 131: 6 
nothing so simple as 8. 2040:18 
poor s. accepts no pay .2041: 2 
poverty common fate of 5. 2040:16 
rob 5.. rob twenty men 2000: 3 
s. and a gentleman 945: 7 
8. and a student 2040:18 
4. and ripe and good one 2040:18 
9. at court ass among apes 2040: 8 
s., book in dead language 2040:12 
s.. head filled with calves’ 

brains 2041: 3 
8. is favorite of heaven  2040:10 
s. may be gulled thrice  2050:14 


s. sells birthright for learn- 


ing. 

8. surrounded by wiser men 2040:10 

5. teacheth his master 

8s. who cherishes comfort 
unworthy 


8. who knows nothing but | 
4 
8. with vermin worthy of 


death 


life, 
Scholarship : 
gain, contempt 


toil, 


envy, 
if s. affords no 


sail 


2040: 9 
2040:33 


.2040: ς 
2040:16 


2040: 4 


5. record of disagreements 2040:15 
Schon war mein Verderben 136: 9 


School: been to night s. ....668: 7 
s. of adversity be “Siti 18:10 
s. of hard knocks ........ 724: § 
taught in the same s. ...2429: 6 

School-boy : his Ae 4. pore 

it... . 1222:1| 
whining 5. 2041: 7 

School-boys reasonablest. 2041: 7 

School-days, golden rule 
days . .. .. 929: 8 

School-master is abroad 2041: 4 
victory of Prussian s. ... 2068: 6 

Scias: minus pecces si 8, 

nescias i . ...... 1221: 1 

Science ............ . 2041 
all s. is a makeshift . .. 2042: 2 
dismal s. 2041331 
human s. uncertain guess 20413 :10 
knowledge of self better 

than s.. iw. 2042: 9 
men call me 5. ........ 2042: 
mach s., much sorrow ....1376:15 
no tempest can consume 8. 2042: 6 

one s. only will one fit .97:10 
path of s. opened by να sword. 404382 
8., cemetery of dea oe 2042: ἢ 
8., effort to find out . 2041: 
5., falsely a0 called .. .2042: 9 
s., haphazard heap of in- 

formation ..... 2042: 2 
8,, increment of power of 

+. “tno - 2. 18OGES 9 

knowledge ot conse- 
ae bg τιν ite νοῦν soa: 8 


SCOTCHMAN 


Science, continued 


s., new nobility ......... 2042: 8 
8., nothing but common 
sense .2041: 8 
8., nothing but perc eption 2041: 9 
8., pete but seine rea- 
ee ere . 2041: 8 
8. of fools with long mem- 
ΟὟ. τς ὕὉὉἀἁὁπ ς τορος 2041:1} 
8. of sciences 2o4qliil 
%., organized knowledge .2041: 8 


s., record of dead religions 1950: 2 
8. stops manufacture of sin- 


ners 2042: 7 
8. teaches tu doubt .2042! 4 
8., topography of igno- 

rance 2041310 
9. trains tree to post 2042: 8 


Science: vivre, me bien por- 


ter, ma s. 1804: 1 
Sciences: of all 5. a smack 1323: 7 
Scientia et potentia coinci- 

ents so 6k hase aka 1323: 2 
*1NAat.~..- ei saeeenwuure: 1320: 9 
8. non @ peso ...., penpals 470:10 
8. popinne www we 2041:11: 
8. Scientiarum .. tes »2040 281 
Scientiac: falsi nominis s. 2042: 9 


8. non visae nulla utilitas 2532: 8 
Scientiam: addit s., addit 


laborem ,122ι: ς 
Scientific management 2042: 1! 
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thorn... 2084: 7-13 
δ. enough to cut yourself 2084:10 


s. is the word .......... 2084:12 
8. practice of the world ..208;: 5 
somebody’s §. ............ 365: 5 
too 5. for them... ..... 2084: § 
Sharpness: excessive s., 

Muntness ............ 2084:11 
Shave: dry s. .. ....... 2085: 9 
hard to s. an egg. ..... 670: 4 
8. egg and take the hair ....670: 4 
δ. me in silence ....... 120: 1 
two do not s. alike 120: § 
Shaven down to the lice 2085: 2 
well lathered, half s. 2088: 4 
Shavers do not shave alike 20%5: 6 
Shaves to the quick ...... 1590: 4 
Shaving ................ 
by s. fools one learns to 

shave . . .208 4:15 
daily s. of year in one . 2085: 8 
ill 4. against the wool 2084:14 
8. began in days of Alex- 

ander 2085: 7 


two reasons for s. 208s: 
Shear the flock, not flay it 2283: 
Shearer: bad s. never good 


sickle 2624: 7 
Shears: pair ‘of 5. between 

them _......... 1427: 9 
SNGEO? ose oes swear esas 35 
as ἃ 5. among wolves 2088: 4 
as s. that have not a shep- 

herd. . 2089: 7 
as soon goes young 8. to pot a ς 
baa, baa. black 5. . 2087: 8 


be as. and be bitten by fox 20RR: R 


black 5. . 208": 5-8 
bleating «. loses a bite .. 2087: 4 
can’t tell, can’t keep 9. 2089:11 
divide s. from goats 2086: 9 
dust from s. doesn’t choke 

wolf : 2088: 2 
sels es s., inwardly 

wolf 2835: 2 
foolish 5. makes wolf con- 

fessor 2089: 1 

was a wandering 4. 2086: 6 
if men become s., wolf de- 

vours .  ..... 2088: & 
in for the whole $. 2086: 8 
keep s., swine, bees . 1833: 3 
lazy 5. thinks woo! heavv 2086: 4 
Iet 5. hang by own shank 1236: 1 
lone s. in danger of wolf 2087:11 


lose s. for ὈΕΠΕΥ ΒΌΛΙ οἵ 


tat. Sead 20%5:12 
lost s. “2086: 6 
loves 5. that wets bread in 

wool .. ws we wee 2086: ς 
making s.’s eyes Σακιαι 
mountain 5. are swecter 208G:10 


old man’s end to keep ari : 
one scabbed s. infects Rock 2086: 


one s. follows another 2087: f 
shear s. in May, shear 

away ....... 2oSerrt 
s. and wolf. . 208r: g-208Q: 4 
s. without. wolf within |. 1208: ξ 
shepherded the moonlit s. 1048: 9 
steal s.. give God trotters 2211: 3 
to muzzle a 8. .1338: 6 
to seck in ἃ 5. five feet ..2234: 3 
very 5. for shearers. 2086: 1 
woe to s. whose judge is 

wolf 2089: 1 
you entrusted s. to walf-2088:10 


you have no more 5. to 
shear. 2o8s:14 
you owed s., but paid lamb 2086: 3 
Sheepish as a sheep 2085: 3 
Sheets: three 5. in wind 639:14 
Sheffield: he comes from 5. 365: 5 
Shelley: in every skylark 
S. sings 


280 SHELLS 


Shells: mere bag of 8. ....1443: 4 


Shelter under a big tree . . 1029: 9 
Shepherd ....... ween eet 
as s., so sheep ἐν 2089 :10 


every 5. tells his tale 2272: 
good «4. gives life for sheep 2089: 
s. shears flock, not 


I, too, s. in Arcadia dwelt oH 

8. lame, sheep in flight . . τοῦς: 

s. should not sleep when 
wolf is among sheep 

8. who praises wolf hates 


2089: ς 


2089: ; 
s.’$ trade 2089: 
ent wolf 


Pp 

tend the home! 
under 5. neghi 

hath many p.... 2089: ς 
when 5. angry, blind guide 2089: 9 
woe to s. that leaveth flock 2089:12 
Shepherds and ministers 

both πε... . γι: ς 
Sherry, sham, port, shass 4: 7 
Shield .........ccceeee 20d 


cover self with s. 1 
either with s. or upon it pa 13 
golden s. great defence O88: 6 
threw away his s. . 448: 5 
too late 5. after wound .1350: 3 
Shields: put s. before hearts 2090: 1 

SRC ccc {ὺὕὉπ πω ρος 2090 
bad s. better than none 2090: 7 
driven to narrow 5. 2090: 3 
8. may serve long 2090: 6 
got by s., lost with shame 2090: 2 
hang him that hath no 5. zogo: 4 

Shifts: got with s., spent 
with shame 2090: 2 
he who hves« by s. can sel- 

dom shift self 2090: ς 
put to strange s. ....... 2090: 3 

Shilling ........... one 2090 
bring 5. to mine-pence ... .2090:10 
bring s. to sixpence .... 2090: & 
come back like had s. 1773110 
cut him off with s. 2090: 8 
bonest s. better 927: 1 


poor man’s s. but a penny 1839: ς 


show s., she'll be willing 2489:10 
to take the king’s 5. 2090: 9 
you'll follow tong ere 8. 
rop .. §§88: 9 
Shin: fell and brnke my s. 1082: 1 
8. farther off than knee 322: 4 
Shine: few qualifed to δ. 1524: 7 
one day 5., next rain .2245: 1 
Shinny on your own side 1531: 9 
Shins: breaking s. . 1082: ἴὶ 
walk in dark. break 5. 436:10 
SWID? ......«τνννε νον 
admire small s., put goods. 
on hig one 1012: 3 
as broken 8. has come to 
land 2090:16 
being in s., being i in prison 2. 0:18 
big 5.. big anxiety 1983:10 
dear 3. stands long in 
haven .. 2090:355 
don't xive up the s zogt: 6 
every wind 11] to ὑγοϊεὴ 4. 2090 :14 


great s. asks deep waters 2n91: 1 


in the same s. ,angt: 9 
keep to snug side of 86. 1726: 2 
like s. without pilot 1795: 9 


little s. needs little sail 144}:1 
lose s. for want of tar .. δος: 2 


many drops will sink s. Δ20322:13 
many sands will sink 5.0. 2032:13 
my 8. i¢ in port 2092: 1 

rough winds bring s. to 
port . 2092: 1 
ἄμ s. ashore leaving port 2092: 2 
in harbor safest .. 3092: 1 

: i ever in need of τε. 
pairing .. .. 2665: 8 
8. is horse of the sea 20901: 7 
8. is more than the crew 933: 6 
8. of state . 2209: 8 
s. of the desert 279: 2 

8. sooner riqued than a 
woman ae6e: 8 


SHOOT 


"Ship, com continued 
tell what wood s. made of auso: 9 
to disabled s., all winds 


contrary ee dike! eee Nae 2090 :14 
tossed like s. in storm 2090:12 
way of as. in the δοῷ....2312: ς 
what is s. but a prison . 2090:13 
when my 5. comes in ..2091: § 


Shipmate before a stranger 397:13 

Ships: don’t risk on hollow 8. 672: 2 
reat 8.. great thoughts 2091: 1 
ow many 5. is my pres- 


ence worth . ........ 1240: 2 
met like s. at sea ...... 2οοῖ: 8 
5. are but boards ..... 2091: 3 
s. fear fire more than water 2091: 2 
8. not safe with one another 65: 6 
s. that pass in the night 2091: 8 
they that go dows to sea 

AT Bee -ῦῸΘὅΘὅΘύ:.- eee eke 2026: 4 
to burn one’s 2091: 3 


Shipbere and “Bristol fash. 


ed 


1310 
2 


solation .1692:32 
complains wrongfully who 

twice suffers s. 2092:11 
each man makes his own 8. 2092: 9 
let another's s. be sea- 

mark 2... ... 2093: 7 
plank ins... 643: 5S 


prosperous voyage. when I 


suffered s. 2092:10 
s. on the coast of Bohemia 2092: 3 
watch s. from dry land 2092: 4 
Shipwrecked in port 2092: 2 
s. man fears every sea 727: 4 
Shire: win in s., lose in 

hundred ...... ie: 442 a 8 
Shirt ee Gale ΠΕ 1. 
boiled 8s. . 6.2... eee. 2092:83 
bern in his β΄. ..... 186: § 
cleaves like Alcides’ 4. .2093: 4 
don’t get s. tied in knot 2093: 3 
Englishman added the 5. 2093: 2 


sive ruffles to man without 


.949:10 
piv ‘the s. off his back 2094: 1 
give you s. full of sore 
bones . oa. . 2310: 9 
t his s. out 2093: 3 
appy man’s without as. 2093: 1 
if 4. knew, I'd burm it 2093: § 
keep your 5. on . 2094: 2 
martyr in his s. of fire 2093: 7 
near my s., nearer «kin 122: 4 
not a 4. to his back .3093: 1 
rich without as. . 3846: 4 
s. nearer than doublet 2067: 7 
s. of Alcides 2003: 4 
8s. of Nessus is upon me 2093: 4 
8. δ torture .2093: 7 
8. smeared with inflamma- 
ble materials 2093: 7 
stuffed s. ae Mas 2093: 8 
throw 8. into the fire ..2093: § 


to put one’s 9. on a horse 2092:12 


waving the bloody s. .. 2093: 9 
Shirts: sewing s. for sol- 
ἀΐοτε ...... ee oes 2094: 3 
to have more smocks than 
pee pre 2093: δ 
Shirtaleeves ἴο 5. hance 2: 8 


Shive: of cut loaf, ‘steal s. 2211: 4 


s. of my own Ioaf 244:14 
Shives of another's loaf ..1379:81 
sie : hosed anes Εν 186: 2 
walk 4. among thorns ....2098: 1 
Shoe va tuatngaeses eens ROE : 
as casy as ἢ 4, 2094: 
better cut s. than pinch 

foot , 2094515 
better s., blacker thumb 3097:10 
black s. makes merry. 

heart sogs: 6 
don't let s. be too large 

for foot... . 2098510 
each κθονν where 5. pinch. 

δ. ...- essa 2006: 2 


ect ; 
Shoot: don’t s. till you see 


Shoe, contin ued 


each man’s s. made on 

own last ...2095: 6 
every 8. tits not every 

fout .. 2095: 6 


fine as ever ‘trod ins. 2096: 1 
finest s. fits not every foot 2094: 9 


for good luck, cast old s. 2095: 2 
gu s. the daw . 20Q4:11 
go s. the goose 1009: 9 


great 5. fits not little foot 2094:12 
he knows not whether as. 


oes awry. 1129: a 
he that makes a. can’t tan 

leather 2094: 4 
I know where your 8. 

wrings . see. 2096: 4 
if ὁ. fits, wear it. 2097: 1 
if s. pinch, give it away 2094:15 
in melon field, don’t pull 

ups... re Lgit: 4 
kiss his 5. ae tg 2079: ς 
mare's s.. horse's 8. alike 2094:15 


more care of s. than foot 2094:15 
no one can tell where my 


8. pinches ; 2096: 
no 8. εὐ τὺ than foot. 1203: 
one s. off, one 5. on 2097: ἃ 


8. going up, boot coming 


down fia: ἃ 
s. is on the other foot 2095: 8 
“. knows stocking has holes 2097: 2 
s. will hold with sole 2095: 3 
throw away like old 8. ohgita 
to each foot its own 8. anos: 6 


to every foot, its s, R62: 7 
to make one 4. serve all feet 2095: 6 
to tread ἃ 5. awry 209K! § 
too short s. produces corn 2095:10 
tread on s. of leather 2096: 1 
wear 8., earth covered with 


leather 2094:13 
while foot warmeth, 4. 

harmeth 2095: 4 
while 5. is on, tread 

among thorns 2008: 1! 


you who stitched this 8. 2994: 4 


Shee buckles: not play for a. g3t: 8 
Shoe-leather: good as trod 9. 994:10 
Shoe-string. begin on as. 2007: 4 
Shoemaker ........... . 2097 
no man worse shod than s. 2097312 
s., gentle craft 2097:18 
s., stick to your last 20QR: 4 
8. stocks, tight shoes ano6: ς 
six awls make ag. ..2093: 3 
son of 4. prince born 2097: 9 
who worse shod than wife 
of as. 2097:12 
Shoes: alls. fit not all feet 2ogs: 6 
better wear out s. than 
shects 1239:14 
creaking 5. not paid for .ang4: 6 
die in his a. 1068: τὸ 
he that makes 8. goes bare. 
not 2997:12 
Ϊ wouldn't be in his 8. . 2094: ς 
of s. have at least a pair ..20904: 7 
old 4“ casiest for feet gog: t 
old 9. for bonnie hairns 2095: 2 
over s., ove: hoots ἐν 2096: 6 
put no nails in your 8... .2094:}4 


put on 5. for hills 2303: 
4. made of running leather 2094: 


s. of swiftness 2097: § 
that's another pair of 8. .2094:10 
tight «., shoemaker's stocks 2096: ς 
to wait for dead men's s. 2096: 2 
too big for one's a. 20907: 6 
treat creatures like old 9. . .9603:12 


when you buy s., measure 


209 :10 


whites of eyes ... .2100; 3 
every man will s., few 
gather shafts 2099: 9 


please do not s. pianist 2100: 3 
8. τς cay long, sometimes 


; 8 
8. hicher than at bush ὍΝ 


40:33 


SHOOTING 


ee eas ORE mee 


Shoot, continued 


> 


5.. if you must, this old 

gray head 6d, 2100: 3 
8. like crow-keeper ...... 2099: 4 
8. like gentleman, fair and 

AG Ne © en ee 2099: 
8. over, not short... 1 | on 
s. straight, ride hard 668:14 
5. the way you shout 2056: 7 
«. wide of the mark 2U9Q9:11 
teach young idea how to 5. 2286: ¢ 
to ». at pigeon, kill cruw 2099: 6 
to x. one's bolt 2100! 4 
to s. with a silver gun “999: 7 
Shooting ..... Se eweas . 2099 
always 3s. will soinetimes 

hit 2099: ς 
far 5. never killed bird 2099:10 
short 8s. luses the game 2099 :12 
Shoots well that hits mark 2099:12 
all over the 5. . 2100:10 
Letter close s. than sell at 

loss 1457: 2 
fair s. and little gain 928: 9 
keep your s., 8. will keep 

you 2100: 5 
never talk s. . 2276: Δ 
no craft, should shut s. 2100: 9 


set up s. on Goodwin sands 2092: 8 
shat up os. 


2100:12 
sleep over 5., four eyes 15637: 8 
small s. may have good 

trade 2100: 8 
tu come to the wrong $s. 2100: 6 
tO Open 5 easy 2100: 7 
to smell of the 4. 2100:15 
without smiling face don’t 

upen 8. 2100: 9 
Shopucracy: abuse the 8. 2100:13 
Shore ..........-4604--.2100 

hug thes. Z2100:15 
little buats must keep near 

‘. 2100515 


pity nner fulks om 4. 2050: 4 


s. has pernls unknown to 


deep 2060: § 
s. invisible, bourn of αἱ του 12 
s οὐ western god 2481° 9 
to be safe, on os. remain 2050: ἃ 


sou dean to the wrong 4. 2100 ::}Ὼ 


Shoat. he has s. his bolt. . 2100! 4 
long s., Watson 2099: 9 
not by a long 5. 2099510 
puarting 4. 2100; 1 
s heared round the world zoygg: 8 
s in the neck O3Q:17 
to pay the 4. 1764201 
Shots: small 4. waste estate 1.5.2: 6 
SOC . os ees ss eek 101 
always take the s. cut 2101: ς 
make it 5. . 240! 3; 2zsor: ἃ 
s. and long of it... 1440: 6 
« and sharp. o......... 21οῖ: 4 
« and sweet 2101: 2 
things «. twice as rood 239:14 


we are s. and art is long = 97:10 
She rtest worke always best 2420: 1 
Shortne+s is acceptable 


he 
Shoulder ...... εὐ ν σοςΦΊθ1 

chip om one’s δι. ...... 346: ἃ 
hit atrnight from s. ......3146: 7 
labor s. to 8. . ..... νυ ΤΟΙ: 12 
over the left s. te eee. 2808! 8 
put s. to the wheel ..... λῖοι; 7 


to show the cold s. ἐν 2000888 
we see not what aits on 5, 778:10 
Shoulders: by head and s. 1098: 4 
| have good biuad 8. .. aiot: 9 
oveticaped δία 5. . ...... 2103313 
rub s. with the great 2tOLity 
weak 5. crave heavy burdens 257: & 
Shout: sent 8. to the stars 2102: 3 
4. as hig as head could hold 2102: 3 
«. with the largest ...... 1SQ082 § 
Shouting. Sooruu ieee es αι 9 102 
all over but τε 8. .....««ἀτ1ο4: 1 
avoid s 4108: 3 
now you ‘rea. betes 2103' 4 
8. an if fram the cart ....a386: § 


Shovel: put to bed with s. 


1027: 
Show: fair s. in church. 417 Ν 
I have that within was 

passes 8. : .. 16313755 
8. and gaze οὐ the time _.. 687:15 
$s. must go on .... ...., 1808: 6 
Shower: coming s. corns 

resage ..-423: δ 
makes s. as well as Jove 2289: 9 


sunshiny 5. won't last half 


our .1932: 4 
Showers: April s. bring May 

owers ’ 88: 8 
not always do s. fall . 2245: 1 
Shrew ........... ΜΙ et 


Letter marry s. than sheep 2102:10 
but one ». in the world . 2102: 9 
every man can tame a s. but 
he that has her 2102: 8 
ἐμὴ weather when 4. dined 2102: 7 
8. 18 better than a slut 2102:10 
5. profitable good for man 2102: 5 
this is the s. Shakespeare 
rew . ,2302: 6 
Shrewsbury clock .. 366312 
Shrimps dear when no fish 818: 3 
Shrink in wetting .2020: 3 
Shroud: ae to hed with s. 1027: 5 
Shrouds have no pockets 1985: 5 
Shrug: French, Spanish 8. 21:02:11 
Shudder: colds. shakes 
limbs - . wee. 6789: 6 
s. us I tell it ........ 2273: 1 
Shuffle the cards . 
Shuffles with every one 
Shuttle: how swift s. flies 
Sib as sieve and ridder 1295: 3 
Siberia, proverb for cold 
Sihi dedit qui peccavit 
S:byl: one of S.'s leaves 
Sibyllae: folium recitare S. 
Sicambrian: bend thy neck 
Sick: allow s. to furnish 
own sweat 
he not -, too late, nor well 
too soun 
hetter be s. than tend s. 
dangerous, being s., to 
think self well . .2193: 9 
ever 5. of the slothful guise 2142:12 
he who was never s., dies 
first fit 2103:10 
how has he leisure to be s. 2104: 3 
it is dainty to be s. 2104: 3 


ro11: 8 
350: 1 


2103: § 


2103: 8 
2103: 7 


neither s. nor sorry 2104: 2 
no curing s. who thinks self 

well 2103: 8 
prayer of faith shall save s. 2103:12 
rather dic than be long s. 2103: 4 
8. ax a dog, horse, etc. t1a04: 5-8 
s. at heart . 1113:138 
rk. of mulligrubs, sullens, 

silver eee idles, 

simples, etc. 2103:14 


s. wishes to be where he is 


nat : 210313 
Sickle ....... te eee es 2108 
hetween s. and scythe 2103: 1 
put nut 4«. into neighbor's 

corn 2102:13 


ieserve 5. for own harvest 2102:12 


Sicklemen: sunburnt s. 1080: 4 
Sickness ........ eatin 
chamber of 5. chapel οἱ 

devotion - «ss 2103: § 
in 8. wrestle with 5. 2103: 7 
never name δ΄... ..... 2103: 6 
no man healthful by 8s. ..2362: 7 


no s. for ten years, rich R103: 3 
prayer heals s. : , . 2103:12 
4. comes on horseback -...§8 Ὶ 
a. is better than sadness . .2103:10 
a. is catching 
8. is civil νὰ .... 06... διοφ: 4 
4. is felt. health not ....2103:10 
s. is salvation of soul ....2104: 1 
8. makes a man a scoundrel 2103:13 
x: of body, health of soul 210g: 3 
4. uf τες wura of all 1849: 8 
8. p 


the physicians ..392: ὃ 
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Sickness, continued 
8. soaks the purse 


. . 2403: 3 
8. spoils happiness of em- 


peror ......Ψ : 2103:10 
s. tells us what we are 2103711 
study s. while you are well 2103:10 
troubled with green s. 704: 1 
who can help ς,, _ quoth: 
drunkard . .. |... .2103:14 
OG :.Ὁ τ ae σον ... .21 
be upon the ‘laughing | 5. .-1987: § 
buttered s. down ...235: § 
every man has a weak s. 7940-2 
ods on strongest s. 983: 7 
appily rose on right 8. ..1996: 2 
he passed by on the other 5. 1210: 3 
hear the other s. ........ 2104: 9 
look at brights. ........ 1726: 7 


on the safe s. -2104712 
reverse 8. has its reverse 5. 2104:10 
right s., left s. 
rough 5. of my tongue ... .2343:13 


seamy 8 ..  ..  ...... 1408: 6 
take him on blind s. ...... 197: 5 
to put ons. © .......... 2104:11 
to rise on the wrong 8. ....1716: 7 
wrong 5. of bed ........ 4111 

Side-combs to shue-laces . .1326:10 

Sidera: sublimi feriam s. 

vertice _ 2206:13 

Sides: hear both s. 1281:13-14 
much to be said both s. 91:13 
two 85. to every question 1926: 3 

Sidnev: clear everything 

with S. |... . . 1820: 1 

Siécle: fin de s. 46: 9 
s. des idées superflues 46: 4 

Siécles: quarante s. vous 

contemplent 674: 3 
$. ne sont pas ἃ nous .. 46:30 
Siegen kommt mee vom 

legen ee 6:4 

Sieve ........ ΓΕ ote 2164, 
as 8. keeps BIO. lie oes ene 13 
he'd put to sea in 8s. ..... 1.90: 4 
she leaks like a «. 2105: τ 
s. holds water no longer 

thaninriver .. 2105: 2 
to hold water inas. . 1336: 9 
to milk cow into s. _2104:14 
to pour water into a s. 1337 :16 
to see through a s. 197: 4 

Sigh ............ ike aee 2105 
deep s. from heart root 2105: 7 
passing tribute of a 5. 2105: 6 
8. breaks body of a man = 2105: 4 
s. from down in belly 2105: 7 
s. in Welch. belch ..... 21@5:10 
s. no more, ladies . 1234: 1 
4. not, but send 2105: 8 
s. too much, kiss too long 2373:11 
Sighed and looked unuttera- 

ble things 2105: 3 
8. and wept and said no 

more 2105: 9 
s. to many. “tho loved but 

one  . .. ..... 2106: 3 

Sighing: a plague of s. ....2105: 9 
s. impairs health 2105: 4 


Sighs: easy s., such as folk 
2105: ς 


in love 

Sight ...... Sones .2105 
as keen of s. as an eagle 779: 7 
guod s. for blind man -199: 8 
out of s., out of mind "2106:14 
: of man hath force of lion 2100:11 

ot means ode ill deeds S43: 2 
8.0 u good for sore eyes 2108: 1 
ψΨ ΧΟ pce aay wind hurt s. 2016: 8 
tho lost to 8. to memory 

dear ... 
we credit most our s. eee Yat 6 


Sighted sub. Sank same ...2448: 1 
Sign: bad 5. 2108: 9 
a. brings customers ... 2108: 7 


through this s. we conquer 459: 9 


Signet: pressed 5. sage ... -26: 2 
Signo: in hoc s. vinces .489: 9 
Signs: all 8. fail in dry 

weather ......-.-0 νων 2478: § 


SILENCE 


ee πο 


2892 


Signs, τἀ μεννηξῶ 

certain s. precede events 1716: 6 
s. of the times .......... 210 
Silence κῶν onienae ees eeee 108. 
all save s. brings repent- 

ance .. 

best apology is 8. ........ λιιο: 
by their 5. per pe aloud a1ag: 
cautious s., holy of holies 2109: Μ 
even s. may be eloquent 2109: 4 
great is their passion for 8. 2113:11 
her s. spoke with thunder ..2109: 4 
in s. God brings all to pass 2110: 3 
in s. many virtues lie ....2108:10 
innermost chamber opens 


ἴο ὃ. -|---- Ee eee ee 2109:2 
meet accusation with 8. ..2110: 
mind nourished by s. ....a110: 6 
more offence by s. ...... 2109:10 


occasional flashes of s. .. 
agra of s. worth two of 


παν νυν alia: 9 
τεοβξὶ 195s ...««τὐὐνὐν νον νων 2τιο:1ῖ 
safe gift of ὁ. ............ aust: 1 
safer to keep 5. than to 

SPGAK .... g6y4-<% buds 213 3:16 
8. and modesty valuable . 2110: 4 
sand speech .. 2112: 8—a114: 
8. antidote to harm ... ...2108: "Ὁ 


4. best ornament of woman 2581: 
4. best reply to calumny . 2110: 3 
s. breeds many friendships 2109: 7 
s. catches a mouse. 2109: § 
s. comes by understanding atr3z: 2 
9. communion of soul ....2808:33 
s. fine jewel, little worn ..2581: 3 
3. gives consent «2112: 3 
8. gives grace to a woman as8i: 3 
8., great art of conversation 2110: 1 
8. has a language .2109: 4 
8. has more eloquence than 


speech . .... «. ee 21090: 4 
s., honor of wise men ....at10: ς 
s. is a still noise . ..... 2108:14 
8. 15. a very small virtue ..2213:15 
s. is best part of wisdom . .2110: 
s. is better than speech ..2113: 
9. is concealer of ὃ mishes 2113: 2 
s. is confession ....... 2112: 5 
8. is deep as eterni .. 2883: τ 
5. is defence to om . 2110: § 
8. is eloquent of guilt ....a1r1: 3 
8. is friend never netrays atog: 6 
s. is gain to mankind ....2108:10 
4. is golden sw. . st. 2111: 7 
8. is good for the wise ....at10: § 


s. is healing for meets 
9. is herald of joy . 

s. is bis mother- -tongue 
$. is man’s chief learning 2108:13 


s. is of the gods ....... 2103:13 
s. is reply to folly ......2108:12 
s. is safest and best ......a351: 12 
8. 18 strength ....... oe. 9108533 
9. is sufficient Praise ....a3331: § 
s. is the virtue of fools ..2:08:11 
s., like a poultice, comes ..2109:13 


s. more profitable than 

speech ........... 9.1} τό 
8. never causes sorrow ..2108:10 
s. of people lesson of kings 1774: 7 
8., ornament of ignorant ..ain1: 2 
S., pause in music of life 21:08:10 


ee ὉΠ ΒΑΓ ει ,atog: 6 
s., sister of complaisance 2112: 6 
8. * caught by life’s ills .3520:10 
8. wisdom when epeaking 

folly ..... . 4533516 
8. wisest thing for man 8110: ς 
sometimes s. 18 criminal ..a109: 8 


there is sure reward for s. 2111: 1 
timely s. err las n speech 2113: 6 
to keep s. 
to s. cauther. be silent ..21310: 9 

too much s. bad as too much 
(Al hoe ees 2133: 7 
we must account vss every 
eee 2893: 8 


Silenced, but not converted ..91: 9 
Silent: all 8. and all damned 21:11: ὃ 
be s. and thou art safe ..arit: 3 
be aie enough to be 8. .2110: § 
ing silent to be impene- 
trable 6 


Ce 2 


hail ss man who hears and 
ἜΝ Bis: Soar eee 210g: 2 
he who pu ig 8., reposes .3767: 3 
keep s. and be "accounted 
wise ,Διιιιο 
Βέτεν repented of keeping 
a PN Ne tee . at14: 3 
not vale to speak, unable 
to Bo.-c4 62s ον 2113: § 
8. as death, grave, 
mouse . ἐν .SELESIO—2192: 2 
s. before a fool 
8. in seven languages 
8. people are dangerous . 
s. think high! of selves 
8. upon a peak in Darien 2109:12 
some s. people interesting 2113: 4 
ὅπ a man to € room 
ΜΝ 21τι1: 6 
ἴο ὃς 4. and wise comes 
seldom .. 
to be s. never did harm 
"twere base to be 5. 
Silentio anumis alitur . 
Silere: alium s., primus sile EF 4 


BUG: cGccun ties eaecats 2114 


ΟΞ ΚΞ ΚΨΚ..ΧΚΧΨΚΞ.ΚΨ...Ε 


as fine as β΄...  ..... 803:14 
fairest 5. soonest soiled . 21:14:10 
in 4. and scarlet many a 

harlot. ...atrg: 7 
8. makes the difference ... .367: ς 
$. stocking gentry ..... 2314: 9 
Silks and satins put out 

kitchen fire . 2114: 8 
Silvam: ins. hgna insanius 2490: 9 
non venit ad s. rubeta ο2ς9ο: 7 
Silvas: habitarunt dis. .2s91: ς 
9. inter reptare salubres ἜΣ ΝΡ: 8 
Sliver ........... rrr ak: 
fining pot for s. ον 80935 9 
for enemy bridge of 8. ....684: 9 
house laughs with s ... 8472s 4 
loveth s. not satished ....2443:15 
no luster to 5. εν, 1984: 5 
no 8. in purse, silk on 

tongue atts 
no 8., no service 1611: 
seized with s. quinzy ..... 242 
8. and gold have I none 949 


8. hath a sweet sound 

s. key opens any lock... 

8. lining in every cloud 

8. rs overcome every- 

thing eae 

s. to 8. creep and wind 

8. wastes to nothing ..... 211] 

white s. draws black line 21:1:ς: 

zone friend turned into s. 2070: 
mia est s. etiamsi purpura 77: 


ee 


J 
tJ 
N 
τ διδῶ “ων δ ANA Ae 


5. plena FUCHS tenn es 738: 
Simiae: in purpura s. 97: 
Simile nullum quatuor pedi 

currit ....... 1348: 4 
Similem ducit deus as 8. ..1431: 3 


Similia similibus curantur ISS7I18 
Simon: craft of S. ........ 2379: 6 
I know S. .. .2207: 
like S., take another Troy 2379: 
Simon Peter said unto them, 


Igoafishing.......... 823: 2 
Simon Pure: the real S. P. 1919: 8 
rfc ate lyrics ....... 1832: ς 
Simple: artful miserable, s. 

ΘΠ 8114: 8 
blessed are the s. ........ 2114:1-ς 
8. as dove on tree ....... 81164:10 
s. believeth every wo .1930: 9 


8. man is beggar's neue 2118:11: 


S. Simon met ἃ pieman ..411§: 9 
to be 4. is to be eat... .a1) “1 
Simples: cut of @. ....47 4 


s. &t beauty,. fe on art ..136:10 


SIN 


Simplices sicut columbae ..2073:11 
Simpliciora militares decent 21:57:14 
Simplicitas: beata, sancta s. 2115: 7 
8., acevo rarissima nostro 21 i. 113 


Simplicity ..............211 


affected s., imposture ....atts:12 
beaten in s. of living ..1415: 4 
certain majesty in 8. ....2115:14 
holy, divine, blessed s. . aris: 7 
ma es 8. ἃ grace ........ 626: 1 
seal of truth ia s. ..... 12.2095: 6 
8. alone is rare .......... 15:13 
8. becomin εν soldiers ..28§7:14 
s., beloved ood men ..anig: 7 
8. in the fate. of a fool ....2115: 9 
8. is a state of mind BIIS:I5 
8., most rare in Our age ..2135:13 


8. of cunning as of innocence κε θρ: su 


s. of three per cents .. 12:32 
8. result of thought ...... "4115 114 
twice-sod s., bis coctus ....271: 8 
what a power has white 5. 21 I$: 7 
Simulacrum: isn’t he the 
_ damnedest s. . .... ...8a: 1 
Simulation, Prete pee Peers 4 yo: 
BI eS owner δ es wees ee 16 
be sure your . will find you 
οοὐ᾽ἠἨ hs ea ukes 2119: 4 
besetting 8. ........... 2117: 3 
better eschew s. . arg: 6 
blackest 5. cleared with ab- 
solution : 2120: 4 
compromise with 1s. . 2421τι): ς 
custom in 5., lovely dye 2110: 3 
cut off in blossom iy . .8r6: 6 
deeper the 5. the sweeter 2117: 2 
dissembled 5. double wick- 
edness : . 3117: 8 
double 5. who is ποῖ 
ashamed 2110: § 


draw s. with a cart rope “τι: 3 
drowned in sea of s. 2117: nnn 
ere you remark another's 5. 2117: 9 
every 8. brings punishment 2120:10 


fear nothing but s. 2117:10 
few are unwilling to 8. 2ttg: ς 
foola make a mock at 5. 1601: 9 
forsake s. ere s. forsake 

you ac . 2116: 3 
from κπἰπηετ δ πιὰ pro- 

ceeds 5. 2118:10 


grant me one 8. in safety 2120: 9 
e does not s. who sins 

without intent . ai319: 8 
he reduces s. who corrects 

it. . λιῖο: ς 
he said he was against 8. arr7: τ 
he that is without a., let 

him cast first stone 
hidden s. absolutely for- 


ars8: 


auré6: 


aA 


given... τ 
I find so much of s. and 
blot 00: 4 


ani8: 6 
2082:13 


inclination to 9. entails 
penalties 

it’s a s. and a shame 

knowledge of s. beginning 
of salvation . 

wet ee 8.. more disgrace- 
GE iis ty tote aed 

lawful for ny one to 8. 117: 1 

lie in s., look for happiness 2116: 9 


211}: 4 


man-like to fall into 9. . 2136:1:} 
my 8., my grievous 6. ....B980:12 
naught that delights iss. . 2118: ς 
no forfeit for one 8. . £120: 9 
no 8. to cheat the devil .s60: 2 


no suffering save through 


δ... i δ ἢ .. «ἅ:τ|6: 4 
none of us is without s. ..2516:11 
not intoxicated, not s. .. 638: 6 
not knowing how to s. ...a1i9: 7 


nothing emboldens 8. so 

much as mercy ...... 2288513 
old s. makes new shame ..3320:11! 
one s. draws another ....2118:12 
one s. will destroy a sin- 


ner 
one who is free to 8., pied 


Ce ee ee ee) 


Sin, Ciahinced 


SINCERE 


original 8. 


plate 5. with gold 


eee, 


Ce ευν 


say not, 1 have no s. 
securely 8., 


never 


but safely 


shunning 8. may draw us 


in 


acted, trespass seen 
against conscience 
. and sorrow not separated 2017503 
as you will, 
grow worse 


you can’t 


405:16 


2120: 7 
2 


8. close twixt buying selling 269: 
s., every day, new inven- 

tion .. 2120: 3 
5. excusable; to be taken, 

crime 2316: ς 
8. forbidden because hurt- 

{0} on τ τ eee 2117: 7 
8. hus many touls  .. 1394: ς 
s. if thou wilt, but a 

secret . 83: 4 
8. improvidently who re- 

arets 2119: ς 
s. in others, experiment 

for us . aries 3 
8. injures the doer Most . 2120:10 
8. is a coward 2116: 9 
4“. is u state of mind 2t18:10 
8. is root of sorrow 2117:}} 
5. is s., whether seen or no 2117: 8 
8. ts strong and fleet 2117312 
8. iS suppurating wound 1917:12 
a. kills the sinner 2119: 6 
4. lieth in the scandal 216: § 
4. makes its own hell 2121: 1 
8. makes nations miserable 2119: 4 
8. merely in noise one 

makes 2116: 4 
8. never prospers in long 

run 2119: 1 
8. not in act, but in choice 2118: 6 
5. not in hour you «uray 

safely s. 2116: 8 
9. not to be angry with s. 2117: 8 
8. of omission 2118: 9 
s. pulls men down to hell 2116:10 
s. secretly, 5. more quickly 2119: § 
8. sols soul it sinketh im 2110: 3 
4 


given 
8. to belie the devil 
3. to swear unto a “4. 


that’s hidden half for- 


. ye do hy two and two 


sink in thy own s. 
starve thy s., not bin 
stupid to stop midway in s. 


swim in s8., 
take leave of s. 
theolusical 


original «, 
they that s. enemies to own 


life 


stink in sorrow 


problems οἵ 


three fatal sisters wait ‘upon 


2116: 
οὐδ: 
1707: 

16: 
2:1γ11: 
763: 8 
2119: 7 
Διυῖ7 τι} 
atau: & 


ce mNw 


2294::|] 
2120:10 


atic; :to 


4. 
through s. men reach light 2018: ς 
to act as others du no 8. 


2316; 


to : Bima ns. sign of honor 2116: 3 


to s. human, to persevere in 
devilish 21 6 

éiges of s. is death atig: 
what is done ignorantly 

not s. τοῦ % ᾿ arig: 8 
who can say, I am pure 

from s. ; aii6: 1 
who dares not s., sins 325: § 
who does not forbid 8. 

encouragen ,.2120! 2 
Sincere: weak-willed not s. 2121: 9 
Sincerity . cet va tee 
he who attains to s. λι2ι:13 
no greater delight than δ. 212::10 


sincere 


ty 
. is open: cheartedneas 


alone recognize s. 21:21: 8 
8. "ἀφ᾽ Ὁ farther than capac- 


Ce 


is the way of heaven 
Bien: of war 


Sing: awake and s. 


. &tar: Q 


2120310 
δ4ς1: 4 
aida: § 


Sing, continued 


Singing: given to s. at baths 125:12 


Sink or swim 


I 5. to maids and hoys ..2164: 2 
I will s. to seem valiant . 2486: 3 
if they s., they will pay 2164: 3 
learn to say before you s. 2163: 7 
5. a song of sixpence ... 2163: 1 
s., as any nightingale .23163: 6 
s. before la cry be- 
fore night ... ...... 2166: 4 
s. like abird . ......... 2165: 4 
5. low and high ........ 2163: 4 
8. my nunc dimittis ...... 2164: 8 
s. of war of Titans 209: 1 
s. on Friday, weep on Sun- 
ἄν. ....,........ 2166: 4 
s. out of tune. .456: § 
8. savageness out of a bear 2166: 2 
to 5. another song . ... 2163: 9 
to 5. Lachrymae ........ 2166: 9 
to s. placebo . ......... 2165: 3 
tos. small ....... 2165: ς 
twu people can 5. together 2163: 3 
we 4. to deaf ears 2165: 2 
when people s., τὸ man is 
robbe 2164: 3 
Sing Sing, on way to Al. 
hany 1828: 1 
Singe: plus le 3. s’éléve .. 77: 1 
Singers: all good s. have 
colds 2166: 1 
all 5. have this fault 2164: 4 
Singes avec gorge de per- 
ruches 885:12 


4. makes a man laugh 634:10 
s. man keeps shop in throat 2163:11 


Single man public ἘΠΕ 207:10 
Sings: he 5. like a lar 


2163: 6 


he 4. of himself 1863: 6 
he who s. scares away 
woes 2164: 8 


he who 5. worst begins first 21:66:10 
many a one 5. that is sorry 2165: 1 


Singularity Sees 2121 


excellency affects 8. λι21:14 
s. has spice of BEFOGANCY 2121:34 
trick οὐ 5. : 2121215 
2262: 4 
ye reck not whether I fluat 

or 8. 1237: 1 
Sinking: alacrity in s. 2655: 3 
Sinned: he who has 5. al- 

ready punished .23120°10 
in Adam's fall we s. all 2118: 8 


more s. against than sin- 

ning a116: 2 
some have s. with safety, 

not with peace . 2120: 3 
SIQNOl (isc 2588 SSS 2121 
envy not glory of s. 2121: 1 
God always finds the 8β'΄ 2119: 1 


xreater the s., greater guilt 2121: ς 
greater the s., greater saint 2026: 9 
joy over one 4. that ferent. 

eth . 1956214 
kindle not coals of a s. auziz 3 


never s. escaped punish- 
ment ; 1919: 2 
no s. like young saint . 4ς: 7 


sin doubly when you in- 
dulge 4. 2119: ς 
s. who lifts head in prayer 1004 :1 


smoky old s. chuckled .atat: 
to currect not s. is to bid 

him sin Ἄν 1288:13 
vilest *&. may return 1956: 4 


woe unto s. that goeth two 

ways -.. MERE® 3 

Sinners: if s. entice thee, 
consent thou not 


νος Stan ἢ 
number not thyself among 


ἃ ἃ Φ σὺν ὁ 


righteous sometimes pay for 


sit nok in jud ment with 8. atat: 
standeth in the way of 8. 204 
way of κι. is made smooth 112 
Sinneth: no man which s 
mot ..... ree .«.«ἀλι»ηᾳερλδισι 


1 
6 
(2121: ἃ 
3 
4 
2 


SITTING 2893 


Sinning: more sinned 

against than s. 2336: 2 
BUNS as 5 oo GS Bh SA 2116 
as man s., 80 punished ...1909: 3 


as much 5. he that lavishes 1891: 5 
cheapest 5. dearly punished 2116:12 
commit oldest s. newest 

ways .. 


every man carries own 8. 21 17: 6 
few love to hear s. . 2120: 4 
for your own s., eyes 

rheumy ............. 779: 7 
forgive us ours. ....... 868: 8 


he that s., s. against self 1004:13 
in time s. appear 2119: 1 
laid your s. at my door 618:12 
little s. make room for 
great 
men punished by s., not for 
them 2120:10 
old s. have long ‘shadows 2120: 6 
others’ s. we bear in mind 778:10 
our s., like to our shadows 2120: 6 
our 5. more than we think 2118: 2 
pleasant looking back upon 


2118312 


8. 1953: 3 
seven deadly s. : 2118311 
shroud my s. in night ..2018: 1 


8. are not known till acted 2117:10 
s. cannot be free from 


anxiety ; 2120; 3 
8. committed by many un- 

unished .2118: 7 

isliked, then beloved 2419:10 
τ easiest to amend bring 

greatest punishment 2116:12 
s., inghway of our virtue 2120: 8 
s. increase, hairs fall 2121: 4 
9. wait for them that work 

iniquity . . .. 1965: 6 
though your s. be as scar- 

let . 24118: 3 
thy s. upon this child 2117: & 


visit s. of fathers upon chil- 


dren : 2117: ς 
who 5. and mends com- 

mends 1958: 9 
your s. sit near heart VIG: 3 
youthful s. plague age 42: 4 
Sion: elevatae sunt filiae 5. ζεό: 6 
Siren oo... ee eee 2121 
sing, s., for thyself 2122: 2 
s. lures men to their ruin 2122: 1 
s. waits thee 2122: 2 
vield to song of s. 2124: 3 
Sirens sing sweetest when 

they would betray 2122: 1 
what song the s. sang 232137216 
Sirloin of beef - 146: 7 
Sirrah not me 4U213 


Sis sus, 4. divus, sum caltha 1806: 16 


Sisera: stars fought S 2207: 7 
Sistee® ......«τὐννννννον 
brother would rather see s. 

rich 2122: 3 
no friend like s. at22: 3 
Sisters and cousins and 

Aunts 5 la es 1294: 7 
s. under their skins sate ἃ 2122: 4 
three wool-spinning s. 769: 6 
weird s. .. 2122: § 
Sisyphus. craftiest of men 470: 3 
S.. push or pursue rock 2122: 6 
with S. I roll the stone 4111: 6 


Sit: better s. for naught than 
stir for naught 2123: 1 
better s. than rise and fall 21:22:10 
way back and 5. down 1803: 2 
Fwish to 5. as soft as ITcan 2123: 3 
8. like bump on log 2123: § 
s. not while another stands 157212 


to a. on pins, thorns .2122: 3 
to «. still and pill straws, «4123: 4 
to s. tight ..... oer ° 
to «4. Upom ...... at a! 
Sits: oat not sure that | 8. 

too high 2122: 7 
who 53. well thinks itt. at22: ἃ 
Sitting ©... cee eee wees 
cheap 8. as standing . .327: 9 


2894 SIX 


, continued 


Sittin 

mind taints by long 8. . .2122:12 
Roman wins by s. still ..545:33 

spent fourscore ducats at 
ἃ ἃ: το τον ον στε, 2123: Δ 
Six: ats. and seven ...... 2128: 7 

8. ef ane: half dozen of 
ἀρ ute metie ie Sid ee 2323: 6 


Sic akouter: decided in ἃ. 13613:33 


Sixes: at 5. and sevens ..a1r323: 7 
Sixpence: sing a song of 8. ays: I 
Sixty: after s., mischief ....33: 8 
at s., labor over .......... 33: 7 
at s., missionary hopeless . .33: ζ 
chloroformed ats. .......... 33: 
Size is matter of opinion ..175:18 
s. of man measured by anger ὃν: ς 
Sized: Is. δίαι up ........ 2406:14 
Skate: stroll with a 8. on ..640: 2 
Skein: tangled s. to wind ..2375:13 
Skeleton: no man can re 
MOVE B61... eee eee 599: 8 
s. at the feast ........... λι23: 8 
s. in the cupboard ....... 2123: 9 
Skeptic: worst s. better than 
Bean tise Ai) bt τς τ τε 212g: 1 
Skepticism: wears 8. 88 (Ὁ- 
αυεῖϊῖς......««εννννοι 2124: 1 
9 ics: called 5. ........ 2124: 2 
Skiddoo: [11 s. ........... 651233 
Skies: praise to the s. ....2127: 2 


.. ars are clear again . oat 
SKU ue νυν γι όόννως 21 


all things require s. ον 2114: 7 
by s. swift ships are sailed 2124: 6 
masterful s.  ...... .2124: 9 
show our simple s. 2134: 9 
s. accomplishes more than 
force’ :. . ...... ., 2124: ς 
4. and confidence uncoo- 
quered  ............. 2124: 7 
8. Comes 950 slow ........ 97:10 
8. is a joy to any man ....2124: 7 
8. is no burthen ........ 2124: 7 
4., not strength, governs 
0 .. ...- a 2124: ς 
8. to do comes of doing ..2124: 7 
po are the ra of ὁ. 2134: 7 
not neh a ΓΞ ..«228ς: 4 
t 8 gilt first ..2124: 
τσ ἢ brags not of s. 2124:10 


work where s. is greatest 2098: 5 
mauere ᾿Ξ can eat out of 


Εν ΠΝ 143ς: 2 

Skillful: το man 5. in every ‘ 
Slatitest wanting money 

See ner 1829:10 

Skim ὅδ de la skim ......... 441:10 

Skin eoewnreveecneweaee ee eenaee 1 

ass in lion’s 5. .......... 101: 97 

cool in s. he grew hot in . 69: 2 

discerns. from shirt . . .2124:11} 
don't sell s. before killing 

f° α... 333: 2; 2126: 7 

don’t try tos. me ........ 2126: 6 


dwell in your owns. . 301: 7 
escaped with s. of my teeth 709: 4 
8. pats ἘΡΙΕΌΓΑΥ 08 


ἜΗΝ atas: 6 
fit to prom out ‘of 5 tag: 4 
to sleep in whole $. 8125: 
has got his s. full «4126: 
aig ae ταῤτνλνκο ἣν 2124: 6 
as city wall . 3445: 1 
keep p yourself in your own 
Bee yee Deus se. «2009: 2 
Hon’s δ. ....{ἀν νυν νι νι 1438: 3-7 
mous as s. between 
ΕΝ Bet wees 2125:10 
no deeper than the s. 2126: 3 
no more of cat but 8. 294: § 


na but 8. : 4 
patch lion's εἰ “with fox's 1438: 

ests seeping © n ΠΡΟΣ dor ,2922: é 

sell bear 2 

7 

7 


sefi 6. before nag ge bear Be} 
ghict near. but ὦ, nenrest 2049: 


Skin, continued 
silver 5. laced with blood ..a325: 6 
8. hangs about me like gown ΒΆΝ ς 
8. me at my own game ..934: I 
8. of fox, skill of shecp . 881:33 
snow-white smooth young 
oo 

sore man when 8. is οἵ. 
take care οὗ one’s own 3. 
take from purse, or from s. 
to be in another's ἃ. .. 
to come off with whole 9. 
to save one’s s. ee 
to s. a stone, flint, flea . 
whiter 5. than snow... 
wish your s. full of holes 2126: 
Skin-deep: beauty but s. ..140: 
Skinned out of every cent . 2126: 
thick s. . atas: 
Skins: as many calves’ ὁ. as 


ee ee 


te 
~- 
ΠῚ 
ων 
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bulls to market . ....278: 8 
Skipper: drunken s. trusts to 
providence . 2026: 6 


Skirt: not s. that breaks papa 625 :10 


Skirts of happy chance ... 312:15 
Skittles: beer and s. ...... 1403: 4 
Skulduggery: piece of 8s. 212264:10 
Skull: empty 8. devil's work- 

ΟΡ ee 1213: 4 
Skunks: skin own 5. .123 t 
SKY Msc kaw teeetes oo. 2126 

blue s. bends ‘over all ....2026:10 
freeze, thou bitter s. ν.871: 1 


if s. fall we'll catch larks at26:9 


iron 5. oe 1127: 1 
let the s. be the limit .. 2027: 2 
out of a clear 9. .. 2137: 8 
red 5. in the morning . .2474:11 
under the cold s. 21:27: ῖ 

Skyrian κα.  ..... 96)::ς 

Stackness breeds worms 1779:20 


Slain: won't lie where s. . se 9 
Slander 
angry at 45. makes it true pit dae 

1s 


eooerevete ees ee eee 


deal in s., live in strife .2:28::}. 
bard to restore whom s. has 

crushed ara8:12 
he eno 8s. . 2428; 8 
he that utters 8. a fool 2128:t0 
it may be s., but no lie 2127:11 
nibbled by tooth of s. aiaz:ta 
no 5. in an allowed fool . 2139: 6 
no s. which ts a truth .. 282758) 
old s. of early holiness ....561; 1 
purveyors of 5. curse .. 2129: 1 
retailer of 9. to the dogs .21a8: 8 
8. approves worth 2149: ς 
s., called the third tongue ataz: 6 
8. cannot make g man 

bad ὅὃᾧς ..... , 2129: ς 
8., dog’s eloquence . 2127: 4 
4. flies mer ell as creeps 2028: ι 
s. fii stones at itself 22:28:15 
.., foule whelp of sin ..2128: 9 


s. implies two who do 

wrong... .. ........ at37: 6 
8. kills at a distance .. 
8. leaves a scar behind it 2127: 


8. lives u succession ..2139: 3 
8. may injure any cause ..2329: 2 
s., meanest spawn of hell 21:28: 


8. mongers... di... 2128: 


s. not with thy ton υν 3137: 7 
8. others an inch, τ wil 

i us ten 2128:: 
8. outvenoms worms of Nile des 
s. raised evil to fell... . 212 A 
s., sharper than sword 2129: 
s., shipwreck by dry tem- 

Pe rr ree 2137: 9 
9. slits pantsloons . ., 241 a 
s, Υῦ of guilty 21.281} 
5. worse than cannibalism 2129: ἃ 
s.s edge sharper than 


aia: 3 : 


8, "s mark ¢ ever the fair... 
οδ οι το δῳ sia: 


squint 
to μὴ ethers Ὦ is to 6, our. 


eR ee er eee a128:55 
spain cle ae 214011} 


SLAVERY 


Slander, continued 


venomed spear of 5. ...... 2129: 8 
we 8. through vanity snide Boe 2118: 4 
what is said to man’s face 
ποῖ 5, ... hk os «2129: 2 
your tongue is nos. ...... 2120: 6 
Slandered: honestest sooner 
Be creck αι" “shea 2128: 3 
never man Ἢ ‘mark not 8. 2128: 3 
8, to death b y villains ,.2129: 4 
Slanderer kills a thousand 
timea oo. 0.2.0... .2139: 1 
8. must have cowardice 2129: 7 
Slanderers are devil's bel- 
lows... . «4127: 9 
9. are worse than thieves 2128:34 
Slandering: avenge  our- 
selves by s. .21a8: 3 
ople are in habit of s. 2128:11 
Slanderous: done to death by 
8. tongues ..... ..... 2129: 4 
s.as Satan... 2120: 3 
what king can tie ‘up 8. 
tongue . .2129: 4 
Slanders: coins 8. like ἃ 
mint .. 2120: 3 
devise some honest s. 2120: 3 
his gift is devising s. ....2120: 3 
Slate .......... peau Ὁ 2130 
have aclean s.  ....... 2130: 3 
he has ἃ 8. loose ....... 2120: 2 
political 2. 2130: 8 


eee don’t fire till you ‘see 
of eyes 2100: 2 
Sinachicr: as lamb to the s. 1341: 7 
he smote them with great 8. 1640:13 


sow 5., reap ruin . 2179: 23 
Slaughtered like oxen .. 1640513 
SIAVO 65 bias ee eeces 2130 


ass. departs, man returns 2130: 8 
hase is s. that pays 1764: 2 
hear estate of 5. or king 1904: 
henefits make ἃ man a δ. 170: 3 
better to live aos. ... 1421: 6 
blow that liberates 8. sets 

master free ..... 4131: 3 
born to be as. ......... aigo: 4 
by natures. ..... νων 2830: 4 
fixht rather than be 9. . 2130: 9 
freedom to s., frecdom to 

free atgt: 
ive 8. rod, beats master ee j 
alf a. and half free , 2330: 
man in debt so ee a %. $31: ἢ 
man loses worth 49 5. 4121: 2 


meaner the s., greater the 

lord . o optb es 2110: & 
no man free, 8. to flesh δ42:10 
no man naturally a s. 2111: 6 
no s. but commeth of kings 1308: 3 


one man’s s. is free from 

none asyo: 8 
passion’s s.. 1749: ᾿ς 
play with ν., show hin arse Ig0: 


put chain around s., other 


end around you 213g0:82 
8., driver over you , atzoito 
8 s but one master .... 48: ς 
8. must be cumpared with 8. goo: 7 
8. of circumstance... 356: 4 
s. of fear, worst of slaveries 2 
s. of his own imag Hinge .1248: 4 
8. to his body aso: 
8. who looks after my ‘cham. 

ber -pat εν. 1371 3 
ἀπ ΠΝ ΗΝ 9. is still a ss. angi: 7 
useless to be 8. of a 6. ..a83t: 4 


virtuons s. no worse than 


freeman ‘sacra 8130:13 
wall-eyed κ.. .......ὕ . διϑι:10 
what a peasant 8. am ἽΝ διλιεῖο 


when s. mounts a camel 150; 7 
white s.. 
nleye: ain tee: you've got ἃ 
Slav @eoeosepevosvsevpeeoeseoeead 

death ά eferable to s. ... .8ἃ1}0: 9 
et rid of s. or lom #130581 
{ «4. net wrong, reedoes 

wronm . ..... ,. 0203 8 


SLAVES 


immaferate 9. rust ta soul 
in long work, catch little «. 


Slavery, continued 
most degradin 8. is to be 
slave to self .2131! 9 
no 5. that brings in penny 1609: 6 
sign of s., to have a price 2131: 8 
8. degrades men .....,... 2131:12 
8. enchains a few ...... 2131: 9 
5. of man to woman ..... 2130: 7 
5. of strong to the weak . 2130: 7 
s., thou art bitter draft λι2ι:11 
s., weed on every soil 2130: 6 
where s. is, liberty cannot 
ΠΤ Mic aijzor 
Slaves: be wholly δ., or : 
wholly free .......... 2130:11 
horn s., MOD Be oe i coy ks 2130: 4 
good mun’s 8, wont to be 
evil ; 2121: Σ 
mechanic a. 1340: 2 
s. no longer give ‘service 213m: a 
s. to the belly ...... 165:17 
ne'er shall sons of Colum- 
bia be «. 21:31: 
we are 4. of chance Δ12: 
Slay: if man intends to s. 
thee, thou mayst s. him 2062: 3 
though he s. me, yet will 
I trust him 2383: 2 
Slayer follows the slain 511:17 
Slaying: between 5. and of- 
fering 2139: § 
8., thou wast slain 3969: 5 
Slays: he thats, slain . 1968: ς 
Sleck headed men ' 764: 3 
SlOOD ok icdcieieecn ss 2131 
beginning of health iss. 2136:10 
hetter to s. on ground  .1853:10 
hetter to 5. on things 2133: 8 
blessing on the man who 
invented 5. 2132: 4 
care charmer 8. 2134: 6 
chief good to a. and feed 965: 1 
feath- counterfeiting 5. 2137: 9 
dewy- feathered 4. 2136: 6 
disease and 4. far apart 2136:10 
dog's 4. fox's δ΄. ..0..- 2111: 7 
dovecote doors of 8. 2136: 6 
eternal 4. g18: 9 
first s., last repose 13: 7 
rentle κ᾿, nature's nurse 2136:10 
ood night, 5. tighe 2133: 4 
4 but sleeps the holy s. 518: ἃ 
he ἜΘΥΕΝ his beloved 
624: 7: 2136: 2 
Raney hearted a. 211ι: ἴ 
hour's 4. before midnight 
worth three after 2111:12 
Ι always «leen upon ale «13 
Τ] make a long s. of itt stirs 


2134: ς 
2138: 7 


in 4. of death what dreams 6:38:15 


in 8. our beastly part το: 
vealed 

fet mid. day s. be short 

limb-relaxing s. 

nee ae «., lest thou come 

0 poverty 

‘an subduing 4. 

morning 8. drives man out 
of world 

never 8. except at sermon 

net to s. a win 

nothing an refreshing as 8. 

one 4. invites another 

six hours in 5. is enough 

seven heurs’ 5. will ma 

clown forget. 

after luncheon not good 

after toil doth please 

as much ae auffices 

, bedews weary limbs 

3. .. brother of death 

s., certain knot of peace 

a. day out of countenance 

s. dows not disdain hamble 


asses 
- δ᾽ 4 


όά24: τ 
213s: 8 
2134: 6 
2116: 1 
2134: 6 
ar3s: 8 
2330: 4 
2137: 2 
2480: 2 
2133: 1 
2132: 3 
4132: § 
arg: 8 
2r36cnn 
#132: ἃ 
2137: 
3137: 
2136:10 
ars6: 9 
8413: : 


8. eternal in eternal night gt9: 1 


8. fanned my limbs 
= from pure digestion 
bred 


rT ee 9» 


. τις 9 


Sleeps: he 4. at peace 


Sleep, continued 


has one fault, like death 

. held the living world 

. in cloak nothing to pay . 

in the night ... : 

is a priceless treasure 

is a reconciling 

8. is but a short death 

8. is mystery of life... 

s. is the best bed-fellow . 

s., it is a gentle thing 

8., lesser mystery of death 

8. like top, pig, log, ete. 

s. makes darkness brief 

8. makes light chains 

8. makes one forget 

s., nurse of digestion 

8., oblivion of daily ills 

8. οἱ devaring man sweet 

s., offspring of sable night 

8., ae icine that gives ease 

&., medicine to weariness 

8., only thing ople stk 
that is p» for them 

8., physician of the mind 

8. sweet and deep, image of 
death 

8., sweetest gift of heaven 

s. that is without end 

s., that knits up the rav- 
ell'd sleave of care 

μ᾽ that shuts sorrow’s eye 
, thou ape of death 

᾿ " ties health and hody 

4. till noon, days short 

s., to homeless home 

5. vanishes before care 

s., which charms the soul 

s. whole night through 

8. with eves open 

s. without rocking 

s. without supping, wake 
without owing 

slept ἃ 4. of hronze 

slept the s. of the just 

sweet s. which medicines 
pain 

take it out in 5. 

tater-vine growin’ 
you s 

this «. is sound indeed 

timely dew of «. 

tired nature's sweet re- 

storer, halmy s. 

8. ina whole skin : 

s. on a hag of saffron 

s. on both ears 

4.. perchance to dream 

s. the «. of Endymion 

to 4. the «. of the just 

to κ΄ upon it 

took the gift of 5. 

watch in moon, s. 

we term ¢. a cae, 

weariness in too much s. 

yet a little s.. a little 

slumber 


while 


Sleeper: don't stir sound 5. 
Sleepers: 
Sleeping all morning makes 


the seven 8. 


it night till noon 
8. at dawn, steel edge to. 
imme ee 
8. enough in the grave 
a. in fence corner 
8. makes the mind prudent 
we eee s. what we wished 
waking 
he 4. like ἃ fox 
he s. well that knows not 
he 5. ill 
he that 5. feels not tooth- 
ache 


ee eve 


ee ee eve ee 


he that s. well sins not .... 


he who «., dines 

he man s., his ‘head in 
stomach .. 

who s. catches no fish . 


ss ee eee eve 


Sleepy: blested are the 8. 3135: 


.. 2136: 


2137: 7 
: 7 
.1247:10 
.1g8: 1 
Z2133:10 


2134: 
2137: 8 
2131314 
2134: 1 
2134: 6 
2138: 
2132: 


ws 
ome 
ω 
ὃ. 
SEO AARAAQHAH MH = 


2136:10 
2136:10 


2135: 1 
2136:10 

. 2137: 9 
2134: 3 
8500: 7 
.2134: 6 
2134: 6 
.2137: 9 
.2136:10 


2136: 9 
2134: 6 
2137: 1 
2130215 
2134: 2 
2132: 

2132: 


7 
2 
628: 8 
2134: 4 
2136: § 
9 

2 


"»᾿ 

Ld 

Gs 

=a 
ee ere 
Ὁ Name 


2140: 
2336: 


ant an 


624: ς 
2036: 2 
2133: 7 
. 2136: 3 
2133: 3 
3: 3 
2133: ἃ 
ar32: 6 
.aty6: 1 
7 


Sleeve 


SLOW 2895 


an ace up one’s 5. ...... 
broken s. keeps arm back 5148: g 


few cut 5, by the arm ..2138: 6 
keep it up your 5. ..... 2138: ς 
laugh in my 58. ......... 1351314 
pin faith on another’s s. 2138: 7 
strecht beyond s. .......... 93: 8 
strive farther than 8. 

would stretch siege ada 2138: 4 
to creep up one’s s. ....2138: 3 
wear my heart on my 8. ἸῚ 3:11 


Sleeveless errand, words, 

story .2138: 9-τ| 
Sleeves cool after Easter 2138: 2 
that’s another pair of s. 2094:10 
Slender as cow in the waist 765: 7 
Slick as a whistle, grease 2147:13 


Sliding: no 5. up hill .1624: 1 
Slight gives lift ..2228: 1 
Slimepit and mire . 1128: 6 


Slings and arrows of fortune 2241: 1 
si 21 


AO: ei ets eee ee ees 39 
best may 5. 707215 
every s. is not a fall 2139: 3 
gave his enemies the s. 688 1:13 
many ἃ δ. twixt cup and 

Mp9 4 ot eee hess 2139: 5 
8. of a boy, girl ........ 2140: 2 
8. of pen, memory ........ 2139: 1 
5. of the tongue ........ 2342: 4 
to give one the 8. ....... 2139: 2 
Slipped: he s. up ....... 2139: 4 
Slipper: if the s. fits ..... 2&3:10 
Slippers asaneel ...... 2140: 4 

. cattle, chap 2140: 3 
᾿ ground, walk circum- 

spectly : 2140: § 
s. is flagstone at great 

house door : 1029: 2 
s. place. nice of no vile 

hold ; 1667: τ 

5. step at every man’s door 2140: 5 
topmost point most s. 1032:14 
Slips: he stands not surely 

that never s. 2140: 1 
Slop-pait: food into s. 2188: 8 
Slops: cram sick with 8. 1geR: 5 
SIOC: “ceeds ase ἐὸν viens 2140 

by s. building decaveth 2141: 6 
excuse s. as difficulty 21qgt: § 
no one immortal ὃν 5. 21 41:᾽}»Ὁ0Ὸ 
siren s. is ta he avoided 2141: 4 
s. and silence fool's virtues 2141: 1 
8. bringeth in all woe 214τ 1 
8. consumes faster than 

labor wears 2T4I: 1 
8. expels from paradise 2140: 6 

s. is devil’s cushion 2141: 3 
8. is foe to virtuous deeds 2141: 3 
s. is mother of poverty 2141: 6 
s. makes all things dificult 2141: 1 
s. must breed a scab 2141: 3 
5. should be abhorred 1216: 7 
s. still impotent to rise “τ: 3 
teach s. to slothfulness 2141: 4 
that shameful siren, s. 21τ41: 4 
to escape s., fall in love 1465: 2 
torper and 5. umseason 

broth . 2141: 3 

what destroye heaven is s. 1216: 4 
Slothful: as door upon 

hinges, 5. upon bed = 2143: ς 

s. man is hegvar’s brother 2141: 6 
s. man like filthy stone = argo: 6 
s. man saith, There is a 

lion without 4141: ἃ 

person devil's shop 1213: 4 
Slough of Despond 2116: τ 
Slow ........ 


as well too proud as too 8. 


4 
he’s a κ᾿ coach 2142: 3 
8. and steady wins the race 4τ42: ς 
8. as elephant, molasses 2142: 8 
4. as snail 2rq8: 6 
8. at meat, 5. at work .. 2142: 6 
s. but sure wins the race rogo: 8 
ἃ. catches the swift .. τοῖο: 3 
4« to anger 6. wwe ee eee 69: : 


wisely and & ........... 242: 


2896 SLOWER 


Slower than barges, molas- 


S690 ... hee . 2142: 8 
Slowest march the safest 2142: 7 
Slowly: be not afraid of go- 

ING (Seo 6" 4 eines ws 2142: ἃ 
great ies move s. ...... 2142: 1 
s. and safely ............ 2142: 7 

Slowness is sure .......... 2143: 7 
Sluggard ..............2142 
as vinegar to teeth, so is 5. 2143: 3 


romigns of s., It will last 


ree ite ,4142:}} 
for Brow of s. laurel never 
WrowS ............... 2141210 
go to the ant, thou s. ....74: 


ι 
let mots. eat .... ...... 2623: 2 
scratch s., and find saint 2183: 7 
sift a s. and find him chaff 2143: 7 
s. desireth and hath Beth 

ing 2143: 4 
s. makes his night till noon 2143: 2 
8. must be clad in rags 2143: 4 
8. takes an hundred steps 2142:10 


8. wiser than seven men . 2143: 6 
5.5 guise, loth to rise ..2:142::2 
‘tis the voice of the 5. .2143: § 


up, s., and waste not life 2143: a 
with s., it is always holiday 2143: 
Sluggards never scholars 2141: 
Slugs pollute fairest peaches 1033: 
Slum cannot sleep in palace 1049: 
BS oliia and death twins = .137: 

ad oe ports of s. open 464:12 
ae t's black s. was shed 2136: 7 
over him was spread am- 


BOA Ww = 


brosial s. at34: τ 
s., most like to death 2127}: ὃ 
soft 4. set his spirit free 2134: 


vet a little sleep, a little s. 2136: 2 
Slumbers: as ee s., basket 

falls. oe .2τ41: 6 
Sle - Ὁ Guree eels 
apple and nut you may 

take from a s. . 2143: 
marry s., eat mickle dirt .2143: 
s. good for sloven’s por- 

ridge 
$. never wants a clout 2143: 
Sluts: of all tame beasts, I 

te 4. 214 3:10 
Small: compare 4. with great 391: ς 
despise s. Pig ὦ 144ς:11 
ie ised eae of 4. things 14485:1! 
e 


ath made «. and great 1937: 7 
"ΕΝ s. the world is . 2632: 3 
keep touch in 8. things .1445:11 
many 5. maketh a great 1443:1 


not to despise what seems 8. 1445: 


s. beer 147): 4 
8. escape notice in safety . 7036: 6 
s. suffers for great’s crime 2297: 2 
8. things make base men 
proud. Se fal meas 1442: 6 
8. things to the 4. ..... 1442: 6 
4. when s. my cstate ....1036: 7 
Smart lights on striker 1966:10 
8. set in society 216s: Τ 
think not on s. ες 1244: 8 
Smattering of everything 668-33 
Smell ............0000- 2144 
anetent and fish-like s. .. 2144: 
best s. heef, bread 2144: 


9 

4 

best s., πὸ s. at all 6 
coffee 5 Φ. was strong 2144: 2 
curl up nose for savory s. 2144: 3 
he does not s. well who 
always smells well . 6 

1 


have no s. yet 23464: 
rankest compound of ‘vil- 
inous 5. .-.. wwe. 2144: 9 
s. at his flask .. ..... 1241:12 
s. hest that s. of nothing . 2144: 6 
εἰ like Bucklersbury ...... 2344: 9 
8. like goat, eer, stable 2144: 2 


s. of onios from lovely 


mouth . .......5.4. 2144: 7 
to s. of the lamp to dt ΣΥΝ ΟΞ 1343:12 
to s. sweet is to stink 2144: 6 


Smells: he 9. Aor and May 2144: 9 
it s. to heaven 2144: 8 


A CR ETRE ¢ Ὡππὸ 


Smells, continued 


Smiler with knife under 


_cloa 
Smiles: all s. 


Smiling: 


Smithfield: 


Thais 5. of Thais ........ 2144: ς 
woman s. best, when s. of 
nothing . ........... 3.22 ό 
Smile ......... oe 


better last s. than first 
laughter Ε6Χ.... sss. 2145: 
he requested them to s. ..631: 
he smiled a sickly « .. 2145: 
her ak dab 4. haunts me still 2140: 
I should 621: 5; 2146; 


On ὦ »Σ ὧὦἱ 0 


if 8. improves face, 2145: 

if you s., he splits sides 2266:10 
often seen to s. ...... 1354: 9 
sardonic 5. ...... ..... 2148§:10 


s. abroad, scowl at home 1211: 2 
s., and murder whiles I s. 1211: 3 
8. and s., and be villain 2:45: 3 
s. for friend 1015: 2 
8. from the teeth outward 24S: 2 
s. of universe 2. «6284S: 4 
s. recures frown 2146: 3 
. that spoiled other smiles 2146: 2 
s. that was childlike and 
bland . 2849S: 7 
s. that won’t come off 2146: 
8., while all around weep 523:143 


sunshine of your s. 21:46: 4 
take ἃ «“. of Rourbon 2144:10 
to 5. somethiny away 2᾽!44: τι 
to 5. upon every man sign 

of vain mind 2145: 6 


when you call me that, s. 2146: 7 


winning s., losing face 214ς: τ 
with one 5. she overthrows 

city 23146: 2 
without s. from beauty won 2145: 1 
you s. and bite 2148: 3 
Smiled: reputation 4. away 2144/11 
s. away the xleom λῖ44:1:} 


2145: 3 
᾿ 2145: 4 
eternal s. emptiness betray 2145: 2 
he 5. a sardonic smile = 2145:1o 
more s. in world than tears 2145: 
8. like brewer's horse 2145: 
8. of women, tears of purse 2145: 
9. that seem akin to tears 2145: 
there's daggers in men's 
4 


a 


I 
z 
9 
: args: 3 
trust him not that s. 2148: 6 
he surest strikes 
that s. gives the blow 2145: 3 

s. all over his face 245: 4 
s. as a hasket of chips 2146: 1 


s. because he has white 


teeth at4s: 2 
8. through her tears 2148: 9 
we've got as. villain here 2145: 3 
Smirk of self-conceit 3990: 1t 
Smite thee on right cheek 329: 7 
ΘΠ 2c cc ees eis "2446 
blow, 5... “and get money 2146: 12 


every man 9. to beat out 


fortunes 21146::: 
fate tried to conceal him by 
naming him S. 2146:16 


fears sparks, not become 5. 2146: 9 
first s. was first murderer's 
son 2146:10 
from whence comes 5. 1635: 9 
s. and his penny both black 2146: : 
s. has spark in throat 2146:: 
a. sold tonls hut kept vice 2146: "ἢ 
4. that forgeth at the fire 2:46:16 
uy horse in S. agsan: 5 


S. hargain 122: 9 


Smiths never had ΠΥ arms 2146:16 


“. of their own fate . 2146:τπ| 


Smock: born in aie aly 8. 186: 3 
who spins has large s. . 17}. ς 
Smoke ἀπ νειν δ eae ὦ 

burn your own $ | . 2147: 6 


buy s. with many perils 2147: 7 
do you catch my 8s. .... 1§§0:14 
faded like s. into thin air 2147:10 
from the 5. into the smother 2147: 5 
fuller of ». than of ment 2147: 4 

I can smell ὁ. 


SNARK 


So ee See ESE 


Smoke, continued 


least s., greatest fire . δι1:13 
man of no conversation 

should 8. . ..... 2334: ς 
never is 8. lacking where 

fire... ..... ..812: 


no s. without some fire” .. Bia: 
out of the s. into the fire 2147: 
s., flame’s flickering sister 2147: 


mw = "ὦ οὐ 


s. follows the fairest 2147: 

8. like chimney, furnace 2334: 

8. of his own c imney ἐν Ε1δ0:14 
8. of own house better 2147: 9 
8. of own land brighter ..1759: 4 
8., rain, evil wife εν 2311: 2 
8. will to the smicker ....2147: 3 
this affair will end in 8. ..2147:10 


to argue about s. 101: 8 


to escape s., fall into fire . 814: 2 
to give solidity to s. 3229517 
to quibble about s. ...... 2147: 2 
to sell empty s. ........ 2147: 7 
vanish into 8.) ........ 2547:10 
watch my δ΄. ........ 2147: 8 
where no s.. no fire . Riisra 
where s., must be fire 312: 1 
Smoking age 2334: 


s. branch of drunkenness 2334: 


s. 18 ἃ shocking thing 2334: 6 
Smooth: no s. without its 

rub 393: 9 
s. as glass, oil, silk, ete. 2147:12 


8. as monumental alabaster 2145: 6 
so s. he could slide on sand- 


paper 2147:02 
Smoothest: men go farthest 

when s. 470: 8 
Smote them hip and thigh 1t142: 9 
Smoterlich: somdel s chs: 
Smother: from ἐκάη ται into 4. δι4: 2 
Snack: hve without ἃ 5. 664: 2 
Small ......... ee .2148 
at s.'s pace, gallop, trot 2148: 6-7 
heaten 4. in slowness 2148: ; 
by perseverance s. reached 

ark 1780: 9 
drive as. to Rome aig8: τ 
how ingenious is the s. ai4g8: ς 
8. climhs tower at last 2148: 4 
s., the house-carrier 2148: 2 
tramp on s., shoots out 

horns 2148: 4 
Snail slow 2148: 6 
Snails: our carriage was 

drawn by s. 2148: 6 
ἴω drive β΄ ww... argh: 9 
Snake ........... eg aiatedees 2148 
kill the first s. .. 16a: 7 
scotched 8.. not killed it 23849: ς 


she has eaten a s. .. 2149: 4 
s. bit Cappadocian 
s. in the grass 2149: 7 
9. knows way to hen’s neat 2140: 2 
8. sheds skin and is young 141: 8 
8. that would be dragon 2073: « 
s., touched by man’s spittle, 

perishes . 2:49: 
so glistered the dire s. 1893: 
starved a. will sting hearts 21,8 8 
to kill s., preserve young, 

not wise 2149: ς 
to warm as. in your bosom 2148: ὃ 


2147: i ! 


Snakes in his hoots 2140: 1 
Snap: at as. of the fingern S304: 6 


Snapper-up of trifles ..... 2374: 3 
Snappy: make its ....... sot: 4 

Snapt on eggnog = ....... 640: Ἦν 
Snare ........ vice n ne 2149 

bigger affair, seeater 8. ..1033: 1 
can a bird fall in a κ. .at4g: 8 
caught in hempen s. 1068: 8 
delusion, mockery and 8, 2149:10 


fall into ». which they laid 1969: 6 
he who lays s. falls into it 1969: 6 


mirror is ideal 9. . ....21499: 9 
out of pit, taken ins. ....784:14 
Snares: fear alls. ....... 786: 2 
755 spread familiar 8. ..2149:18 
Snark: hunting thes. ..... atso: 1 
if ». be a Boojum ,atgo: 1 


SNEER 


ane Selfscomplacent Brit- 


ἜΝ 697: 
9. οἱ κεἰ τ. loved ignorance 12109: 18 


Sneeze: obliged tos. ...... 2140: 2 
salutes protect you when 

you 85. ....... . 1207: 3 
s.on Monday, s. for danger 2160: 3 
s. out a full God-bless-you 2150: 7 
you must not 8s, ........ 21§0: 2 
Sneezed: he hath 8, thrice 2150: 5 
not to be s. at ........ 21s0: 6 
8. thee a blessing . ..... 2160: 7 
Telemachus s. loudly ....2150: 4 
Snickersnee: I drew my 8. 2264: 4 
Snipe may ill twit w 

cock .... {ως men re 
Snob admires mean thing .aiso: 8 
tuft-hunter is ἃ 8. ..21g90: 8 
what as. Iam .. εν 2180: 9 
Snobbery: nosing after s. 

suggests the snob 216i: 1 
prohoc racy watching the S. 2150:10 
Snobs: nobs and s. 21§1: 2 
to track s. through history 2151: Σ 
Snooper finds more than he 

wished 11492 4 
Snoot: punch in the s. 1697: 4 


Snore louder than battle- 
cry .2141: 3 


$., to anes hogs to market 2151: 7 
Snoring: heard cabin s. 2ιει: ς 
8.. Sawing wood ......... aisr: 6 
Snort in sleep ............ 21:51: 4 
Snow ........... eee 2159 

buried ins... wo... 1642: 3 


hilth under s. sun discovers 2: “11 
have but water out af 8. 


2Ζιειῖτο 
neither 4., nor rain 1386: 4 
s., angels shedding feathers 21s1: R 
s. in harvest ΚΙ: 1 
8. in May, load of hay 1§§0: 3 
s. is white, lieth in dyke 193: 8 
s. makes grain (Rrow 1932: 3 
8., Mother Cary’s enickens arsi: | 
s., pulling geese .23g1: 8 
under s., bread 21st: 9 
wallow in December s. 1223: 7 
where is the s. that fell last 

year 21:ς1:13 
wherever s. falls man is 

free R87 
year of s., year of plenty 2161: 


Snows of the head 1984: : 
where are 5. of yesteryear 21τ|:τ8 


SMO 9.64 bigei νον νιν 2152 
go out like s. of a can 

dle »...., 282: 25 2162: 4 
not worth a 5. 21:2: 2 
take it in 5. 2162: 3 
take no 8. in nose about it 2152: 3 

to «4. 2162: ς 
ei ὁ cares 8. of a candle 21:52: 2 
Snuff-box no right to snecre 1268: 6 
Snug: sleep as 5. as pigs 2152: 7 
s. as bug in rug 2162: 7 
s. is the word ..... 2162: 6 


So: if I said so, it was so 21:83:11 
it is so, it is not so 


ip Seae ἢ 353: § 
0.80: only so-so a17a: 7 
Soaked: soaking 3. 640:10 


works like «. in sow’s tail ou 


Soap: waste of s. to wash ass 19}. 4 
Soaping: soft s. me 9: 


Bato, 100 oes 82 


Soar not too high 25 36:12 
s. too high, fall hard ...749: 7 
Sober: appeal toa Philip 8. 2141: ς 
go Ns on s.. die in Octo- 

ate3: 1 
Ranches to be drunk than 5. ΗΝ 51: 3 
I can do nothing 4. . 2185: ; 
she'll be s. after holidays. 2564: 
8. as a judge, owl ...... 2163: 6 
8. man, soft answer ...... 2183: 2 
Sobriety: goda οὐ πὸ eer 2Isy: 4 
men disguised NY 5....... 2524: 1 
we all commen 1. a. MIS3: 4 
Sobrius: possum nil CZO 8. 2151: 3 
Sociability of rattlesnake . 315: 2 
Soctanle: can you not be 5. 2154: 6 
Os, VICES os ek Cab ee eS 2184: 6 


Sociale animal ............ tg 4 
Society Sh Suaae ane 
bond of human s., reason 2153: 7 


orp ep eoeas 


comme il faut, good s 218 3itl 
commerce makes 8. sand’ "ate 3:}12 
cultivated, good, best s. 2154: 1 
heaven, without good 5., 

not heaven .21§3:53 


justice and truth ties of s. 21§3: 7 
man seeketh in s. poner. 2154: 4 


man was formed for s. ..2154: 4 
mutual admiration 8. 16: 9 
never speak disrespectfully 

of s. .. 2154: 8 
ornament to 4. 2163::-ς 
people whom 5. approves 1154: 


rational s. informs mind 2154: 4 
seek 5. of those we can in- 


form 2153: ὃ 
5. in boorish 1s company .2154: 5 
s. has only one law, custom 475: 7 
8. is a masked ball , 215 1:1| 
5. 18 always diseased .21ς3:1|1 
58. is happiness of life . ..2184: 4 
s. is man’s dearest posses- 

BION  . “τ πὸ κριτῶν 2154: 4 
8. {8 produced by our 

wants . 1015: 8 
s. is the union of men 2154: 3 
8. no comfort to one not 

sociable 2154: 6 
8. not long without deceit 533: 6 


performs almost every- 
thing ascribed to gov- 


ernment Ο ΟΙ͂ΘΣΤΙ 
8. performs almost every- 

thing for itself ες 2884: 3 
8., remedy against injus- 

tice 2163: 7 


s. teaches man all he knows 2163:12 
gs. than solitude is worse 2160: 6 
s. wholesome for character 2160: 6 


there is s. in solitude 21§3:10 
Wandering Hand S. .1062:91 
when man meets mate, s 

begins . 2153: 9 


no heaven 215§3:13 
life unpleasant 2154: 4 


without good s., 
without s., 


you are the vanille of s. . 2154: 7 
Socium: quod pudet. s., 

celare memento 896:11 
Socket: burnt to the s. 607: 1 


Socrates: calling S. to argu: 


ment 92: § 
S., head of hen- pecked . 2505: 7 
Socrus in nurum suam .. 1629: 1 
Sod: green s. rest nent. .  .§2a: 2 
I hit the 5. a 1{46δὲ 8 
Sodom apples fair ....... 87: 6 
BO jose te ieee 2155 
seek not s. lest you endure 
Ward. 2c . ... kee ee 2166: 4 
s. and fair goes far ...... 1083: 1 
8. as butter . 3 ...... δῖςς: ὲ 
8. as foot may fall . . 2185: 
8. as pap her kisses were 2155: 3 
s.assilk  . .. {α...ὄΦ 21ss: 8 
8. upon one another ...... 2165: 7 
Soft-sawdering : 1... 829: § 
Soft-soaping me all over .. 829: ς 
Softer than ear-lap, fur, 
wool : 2185: 3 
Softly: who goes s. goes well 1083: 1 
Soil: any s. to bury in ....3027: 7 
every s. bears not everything 1: 6 


Soils: fertile s., infertile 
spirits .. 1344: 
Sol: oritur s., et occidit ..2243: 
8s. occubuit, nox nulla se- 
cuftaest . ... ... .1302: 
Sold: better s. than bought 269: 
s. down the river ........ 2070: 
Soldat: quel plaisir d’étre s. 2158: 
Soldier ..... 156 


sae vs 


=e 


NWO A 


*@eoetv ae eenvees 


ambition, virtue of 5. ....2156: 1 
best s. is not warlike «157: § 
blood of s. makes captain 

famous ... 21:7: 2 
braver s. never couched 


lance 


SOLE 


το τττιν eT ge NT on 


Soldier, continucd 
chief bond of s., flag 

did not raise boy to be s 
farewell, honest s. 

first duty of s. obedience 


ft that s. be ignorant 2167:1 
fleshed s., hard of heart .. 
French s. carries baton | 289 


fresh water s... 215721 
glory lights the s. ’s tomb 2159: 
good and hardy s. .2158: 
good s. brave when occasion 
requires 2157: 
good s. never shines heels 21 66:1 
his cause makes or mars 5. 21§7:1 
I speak to thee plain s. ..2158: 
let the s. drink .2186: 
life of s. not of lowest. 2169: 
love ain't enough for ἃ 4. 2156: 
never been s., leads army 382: 
problem for s. is to save 
himself 
sex is ever to s. kind — 
8s. and satlor too 
5.. and unapt to weep”... 
s., brave and senseless as 
sword 
fed on beef and beer 
ht to stand by Caesar 
, full of strange oaths 2156: 
is but a man 2156: 
is hushandman of valor 2157: 
. kills those who never of- 
fended him 
lacke hearts and feather 
, name hecomes me best 
of fortune 21s: 
seeks glory, not gain 2167: 
should be modest 7s maid 2157: 
should have cont:dence 
in his right hand 
s., stick used to strike other 
men 
8. without ambition, with- 
out spurs 2186; 
to come the old $s. over one 2158: 
to say 5. lies is stzbbing ars8: 
trade of ς. ᾿ς being slain 2157 
tried and valiant s. 21st: 
tum s.. and depend on out- 
side of head . are: 
unhapnv she who takes ἃ 5. 2157 
what delight toa be a s. 2158: 
when s. appears. world 
packs off its women 
who would be married to 
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2166: 
15628: 
2158: 
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20671 
21358: 
2158: 
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2157: 
21°56: 
2158: 
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2157: 


un OD .»- 


nao 


2159 


2167: 
2647: 


oD » 


as... 

why then, God's s. he 
worse the man, better the 
2187: 7 
2196:10 
2157: 4 


s. 

Soldiers: all s. run away 
courage in s. dangerous 
English s. will always fol- 

21τττι 


low 3 
he hides mailed s. 2365: 6 
not all who go to war, s. Ris 3 
rapacious, licentious 5. 2167: 7 
simplicity becoming to 5. 2157714 
s. and travellers hie by au- 
thority 2157: 9 
8. are becoming too popular 2357: 4 
8. are given to love 2156: 2 
s. die to promote luxury 
of the great .. λιςγι 2 
s. do the fighting 4:11} 
s. fight and kings are heroes 2157: 2 
4. in peace like chimneys in 
summer 2tsé: ἃ 
s. make risings and riots 938: ὁ 
8. not made from good men 2187: 7 
8. should be ignorant . = 2498: 9 
s. win battles, generals get 
credit 938: $3 
subtlety is vane in 4. 
ten good s., wisely led beat 
hundred without a head 2159! 2 
train young men to be s. 2156: 4 
when s. run away, they 
blame their general 
Sole: from s. to head 


2898 SOLEM 


-- 


Solem: Sea 8. ne etoaue 


— 


ed 


δ ς .2279: 3 
Solemn fop ΕΝ Ree 2149: 6 
to s. men life a disaster 2159: 7 
to succeed, be s. as an ass 2159: ὗ 
Solemnity believes anything 2159: 
«. is a cover for a sot ... 2159: 8 
$s. is a disease ........ aiso: ὃ 


Solis radio putem scriptum 2655 :10 


Solitary: be not 4. ........ 1213: 8 
9. 85 an oyster ........... igo! ina 
Solitude ................ 


bear sickness better if re- 

lieved from s. .. at6o: ; 
blessed s., sole blessedness 2160: 
delighted in s., beast or god 2160: 1 
God doth speak in 5. ..argg:11 
happiest of lives, busy 8. 2160: 2 
how passing sweet is s. ..2160: 8 
in s. there is safety aon: 1 
makes s. and calls it peace 1764:11 
no companion so compan- 


tonable ἃ5 5.........ὕ.ὕ. 2161: 2 
no such thing as s. 2159:10 
sacred s., divine retreat . 2160: ς 
secret of 5. is that there 

iS no 54. 2159:t0 


self-conceit companion of s. 2160: 9 
8.. audience-chamber 9, 

. 1... 180: 
ai6o: 7 
2160: 
2t6o: 
. 2160: 
2159:1 
2160: 
.2360: 
2149: 
2160: 
2160: 
2159: 
.ai6o: 
1778: 
2160: 
2160: 
2169: 
2160: 
ιςς: 
Σ4ιςοἵιῖς 
2160: A 
2ιςητι 
2189: 
aloo: 
216e: 


s. begets whimsies 

s. best school for coxcomb 

8. breeds melancholy 

$., companion of wise 

s. dulls the thought 

s. excludes pleasure 

s. flies to the head 

$., good place to visit 

8. is dangerous to reason 

4. is impracticable 

s. is nurse of enthusiasm 

$. is nurse of wisdom 

8. is proud, sccrety raleer 

4. is very sad. 

8. is within us : 

8. makes us love our selves 

9. needful to imagination 

8. recreates the mind 

s., safeguard of mediocrity 

8. sometimes is best society 

s., soul’s best friend 

« to genius stern {friend 

s. would ripen despots ... 9 

sweet retired s. . 5 

talent best nurtured in 5. 2ῖςο:1ς 

thoughtful soul to s. retires 2160: 5 
4 
8 


am 
Ad =~ δωα AYNONWA UA 


- 
> 


worst s. to have no friends 2159: 
Solitudo: heata 4 


. 2180: 
Sollicitus de calceo, pedem 


nihil curans. 2094:15 
wet arrayed like one 

of these .1422: § 

S. wrete the Proverbs “| 4303: 2 

Solun: Look to the end ...1007: 9 

S. saved one king -.$27: 2 
Solus: nec minus solum 

uam cum δ... 88: 7 
Somebody: when every one 

is s. 1030: 7 
you can't heat 4, with no- 

bedy www eee. 1829: 6 

Somethin δώ «ες 4216 

an inward s. © .,... aioe: 6 

het ween nothing and 8. 2t61:10 

everything is good for s. = 216: ς 
he who does s. at head of 

one regiment «13:11 

I'l gis give you a drop of s. aif: 4 

she might be ». δ δ ἢν» 

8. attempted. s. ἄουε.. ,.548:12 

5. nothing κόνει, (41 1: 7 

some savor ...... 2161: 9 

μῇ pele than noth- Ρ ᾿ 

ον 23 > 1;21:6ε:1| 

a. or other se ator: 8 

there is atwaye ὡς eek 21061:}12 

there is 


δ. in it 12ι16ε:12: 2480: 2 
to be mistrese of ber- 


ce 5 ee aed eas: 


Pem 
2161:14 
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ς ἈΝΒΉΡΗΝ continued 


to make s. of πιὸ. ..... 2161: 3 
we ἼΒΙΒΕΙΣ imagine we are 
Bb earn 2ιόι:ι4 

Soramell des justes ........ 18:1 
Somniator venit .... . ...62a: 
Somnum: dederit dilectis 

suiss. .. .  .  . 4. §88:ta 
Somnus: animalia s. habe- 

bat . ..... fs 2136: 7 
dulcis est 8. operanti. . 2123: 3 
s. sollicitas deficit ante 

domos ...... : 2137: 1 
ΒΟ, heel ce Siete aowy 2161 
bring ὦ s. to non pane: 

breed thie Loe. 4161:1} 
chasten thy 5s. .... ᾿ 344: 4 
eighteen daughters not 

equal to one s. at6a: 9 
every mother’s s. 2162: 8 
everyone thinks owns. 

beautiful 1836: 3 
father's counsel wise 8. 

heedeth 773: 1 
foolish 5. grief to father. “72: 9 
giddy s. of a gun 2tha: ὃ 
rood 4. is a gift of God 2162: 3 
happy s., father in hell 772: 3 
he 1s 5. of a bachelor 124:01 
he is s. of a beech . 1285: 3 
he loves his s. who chides 343: 2 


he only half dies who leaves 


8. 2ι62: ς 
he that hath one s. makes 

him a fool 2161:18 
his father’s, mother's s. 7712: ὁ 
how s. degenerates from sire 771: 4 
I knew my 8s. was mortal 2162: 7 
if you are wise, beget ἃ 9. 2162: 4 
ifl-starred s. praises sire 64: 7 
lose s., who takes awife = at62°ta2 
love s., give him cudgel 343: 7 
ἘΜΕΥ͂ 8. Ww you will = 2162:10 
my s. is my s. till he gets 

him a wife 216252 


prodigal, prodigious, «. 189t:12 


men lighten lahore with 4, 2164: 


muat one awear to truth ὁ 


runaway 5. is still precious 2162: 9 
s. full and atiere) O2giit 
9. inferior to his father 7745 § 
s. of a white ben 875: 9 
8. of female shadow of 

male 2568: 13 
s. of fortune 26s: 1 
8. of man hath ont where 349° 3 
8. of nobody 2162: 1 
a. of the desert 279: 2 
s. of the soil το: 0 
s. ought to resemble father 772: 4 
eurvivorship of man in 4. a162: ς 
to virtue’s humblest s. 2324: 4 
unfeathered thing, s. 2161516 
unto us ἃ 5. 18 given 2122: 2 
wise 5. maketh glad pines 773: 9 
withhold nut 95. fram rod οὐδ᾽ 2 
GONG cps te ORs ges: 
all this for a s. 2ιό41:::} 
black care lessened by =. 2164: 4 
hy the «., one knows bird 177: 8 
end of an old 5 2163: 8 
fame which κα. ἍΗ͂ΞΆ lasts 1819: 6 
he makes ill s. who has no 

tongue 2163: 2 
hie «.. it was loud and 

yerne 2141: 6 
I hsahe it for a «. 2ι64::} 
in return fne old wine 

new 4. aihgies 


as. 8823: 9 
New «. sung with pleasure 168: 3 
no δ. can jive written by 

water-drinker ........2465: 3 
no %, fo aupper ........s6a2: 
not worth as. ........,.,2044: ὃ 
now am I their s. ....... 2864: 6 
on the wings of s. .. 2162:10 
one ought every day to 

ara a, aheo: ς 
praise «. that’s newest 1681: 


Song, contin Wit 


Songes sont mensonges 
Songs: everything ends ins. 2162: 


ie a 


+ CR NE SE Ae REE 


rather he remembered by a 

s. than by a victory ..2166: ς 
she gave him the gift of 5. 2163:13 
sing a 5. like dying swan 2354: 5 


sing as. of sixpence 24ιό3: t 
sing as. that old was sung 2166: 2 
s., dance, crown of feast = .2163:14 
8. is man’s sweetest joy 2164: 9 
Ss. is untouched hy death 1819: 6 
δεῖ ποῦ meter ef eantidde 

4. ο τῷ 2166: 2 
Sawnsa. ..... 2264: § 
sweeter is s. than homey 2166: 7 
to buy for an old s. 21G64qiit 
to sing another s. , 2163: 9 
to sing the same s. .2166: 6 
what s. the sirens sang = 2121:16 
whose bread I eat, ne s. I 

sing 2164:1t 
wine, women, and s. 252 


words with nothing in them 
make s. 2163: 
yield to the 5. of the stren 2122; 
you have but one 5. 2166: 
your 8. is. as sleep to weary 2166: 
622: 


he could 4. make 
TI cannot sing the old 9. atha2: 
T fashion faborious s. 2164: 
let me write s. of a nation εἰ: 
naught lacking here save 4. 21:60: 
singeth s. to heavy heart ats: 
some people resemble popu- 

lar 4. 2164: 7 
Δ. spring forth web like 2164510 
δ. to he preserved in cedar: 

on} ailaqi τ 


2163: 


= ah 
wa Be wa 'λ ὦ Any 


stitching verses into new 6. 216 312 
Sons: clergymen'’s 4, bad χ63:10 
few «. are like fathers 71 1 
great men's s. seldom do 
well 771: 4 
imbecile 4. Ἰκννανῖ 64: 7 
no s., devil gives nephews διό: 
s. of the wild packans ι04: Ἁ 
we are all Adam's « δ4: 6 
Soon enough if well enough 545: 8 
Sooner or later 2ι0 7}: 2 
s. the hetter 2167: 4 
Sooth: alls. not te be «vied sig0: 4 
in 5., pepper-gingerbread 2266: 4 
Soothsaver: make me « 1900518 
a. langhe when he «ees an- 
other gone 
Sop to Cerberus 4208: 9 
Sopa: de Ja mann ἃ fla boca 
se pierde la «. 2130: ς 
Sopor: perpetunus «. 68: 
BOO: oes oe ha sea en 2167 
as sharp nail in the «, 2t67: 6 
do not remove scah from 
3, 2105 10 
[Tiske not rubhing olds. 21. 71:14 
MW) healing an olf Ἂς Δι᾽: 4 
inward s. puta out doctor's 
tye 2167 
sharn ». hath short cure 2107288 
small 4. wants not a great 
plaster 2167: 9 
8. aa boil, aciatica 2100 ὴ}}2 
5. cannot heal if τ ἔΕρςο ς2ι 6 7:14 
8. Upon #8. is met a salve 2107 
thoush 8s. heal, sear re. 
mains - 4.4. 2167: 8 
tr feel « 2065548 
tno touch 2 a. apet 4ι8 5 11 
with κ΄. go to dovtor ato7: 4 
Sores: «li erent s., different 
salve 2012: Ἀ 
healer full nf ss. himeelf = s99: 2 
old 9. are hardly cured 2167: 4 
small «. require alender 
medicine ai67: 7 
9. spread when hid by si- 
lence we 2167: § 
to rip up old s. . a167:10 
Sorex: suo Eanes ‘indicio 
Periit s 4039: 9 


SORGEN 


fs 


Sorgen machen graue Haar 1054: 3 


Sorrel-top: you lousy s. ....10 4 
Sorrow ........... 216), 
better feel s. ere gladness. ce 10 
better sold for s. ..... .1956:13 
better to s. with sorrowful 1274:13 
brief is s., endless is joy 1275:12 
bring down my gray hairs 
with 6. to the grave ..2168:10 
"γι 8. sit bad pa is broken . 2169: 9 
8. ease ... 1042:10 
deat bed 8. rarely shows 
man .. ......... .1986:382 
dry s. drinks our blood 2170: § 
earth has no s. dough can- 
not heal. ν,. ,,.,, 2168: § 
earth has no 5. heaven can. 
not heal... sd... 2168: ς 
excess of 8. laughs ...... 1274: 9 


fat 5. better than lean s. 2168: 3 
fetch a sick mans. ...... 2t69:12 
fit to be sent for s. ... a169:12 
wo. send you joy, for s. will 

ome 12976: § 
hard to get hack in s. what 


you gave in joy . 2169:10 
he drinks who has 5... arzo: 5 
heaven’ s will for s. to fol- 

low joy 127§: 7 
hundred pounds of s. pays 

not ounce of deht .2170: 4 
I'll make you aup s. for 

this : ; . 21γο: 6 
jy and 4... 1274: 8-1276: 6 
agiien with words a fated 


. 2169: 7 
longest 5. finds relief ....2168: ς 
more in s. than in anger 2169:15 
no day without s. 2168: 7 
no mortal s. does not touch 2168: 7 
no 5. time does not soften 2168: ς 
no worse «. than remem- 
hered happiness 


1952:10 
nov ing comes too soon but 


3367535 
of thy a. he not too sad 1276: 4 
one s. drowns another  2169:16 


one s. never comes but 
brings an heir 


2170: 3 
ounce of mirth worth pound 

of s. ᾿ .137§: 9 
remembrance of past s. joy- 

ful ᾿ς . .. 1953: 3 
showers of 5. lot of ἊΝ ..2168: 9 
sick is he that is in . 21697:16 
sit thee down, 8. ..1908: 3 
amit with x. unto death —2168:10 
8. and sighing shall flee 

away .. ν 2169: 3 
8. comes unsent for .... at6&:1a 
s. hath killed many 2167:16 
s. in better than laughter 2168: 6 
9. is born of excessive Joy 1274:11 
s. is but the shadow of joy 1275: 1 
8. is dry ἐν. 2170: § 
5. is εἴήετι child of sin . 2igo: ἃ 
a. is laughter’s daughter 2168: 6 
4. is made worse by scratch. 

ing 2168: 4 
8. in never ‘Jong without 

dawn ..2169: 2 
8. is outcome of evil ...1274:}11 
8. ia prison of the soul = 2167.16 
s. is sometimes agi with 


joy ἐν, 1428: 2 

8. is anon enough 2169: ἃ 
4. makes silence her orator 3168: 2 
8. makes the hair gray ....1054: 3 
4. makes us wise ...... 2169: 4 
8. quits no scores .....- a170: 4 
ein my cart. 2168; 9 

6. shall be his sope ΠΥ ον 2169: t 
4. springs from three Sine 2167: Zits 


8. that’s shared halved 
8. ureees on heels of enjoy- 


.1276 


αν oa 2168: 7 

8. will | Nice i, ees 1176: ς 

5. will pay no debt ....... 2170; 4 
8.6 crown of a. is remem- 

bering happier things ..:954: ! 


Sorrow, continued 
they have s. that buy it 

with silver ........... 2168: 8 
true s. makes silence in 

Healt: soc easel nG oe ες 1040: 9 


two in distress make s. less 2169: 7 
when ear will not listen, 
heart escapes s. . 2169: 13 
when s. sleeps, wake it not 2170: 2 
without the door let s. lie 2170: 2 
Sorrows: all 5, are less with 
few days, few s. .... 
make not two s. of one 
more lightly s. press when 
told .1042: 


ν 
Or 
oO 
aR Axe 


man of s., acquainted with 
grief. 2169: 3 

no 8. in chorus lobster can- 
not hea 2168: ς 

past s., moderately lament 
them . : . 2169:17 

8. are dangerous compan- 
2169:11 


ions 

. are like thunderclouds 2377:13 

. come unsent for 2168:12 

. draw the living to death 2167:16 
. remembered sweeten Joy 1953: 3 

tis ease our s. to reveal 2169: 7 


meee ee 


we hold power to end 8s. . 2239:10 
when s. come, they come 

not single 2170: 3 
why anticipate s. ..2240: 6 
without s. none becomes 

Buddha .2168:11 
Sorr ΑΙ ΜΈΥΕ something to 

bee Steg ak 2168: 9 
every a ie for himself ..20§9: 1 


Sors aequa merentes respicit 875:10 
8. tua mortalis —.......... 1625: 7 


Sorte: utere 5. tua 312:15; 1406:13 
Sorts: all 5. and conditions 

of men .. .E§T§t10 
Sospetto: lasciare ogni 8. §92: 6 
Sot trouve toujours plus s. 843: ς 
Souct: sans 8s.  —.... ee 287:10 
Sough: keep a calm s. 2109:13 
Θοῦ oo eases es 170 
animals share privilege of 

having a s. ..2172: 1 
build thee mee stately. 

mansions, ( 12ιγ7γ1: 7 


buy hyacinths ie teed thy 
8. 2172: 2 
dares not call his 5. his own 21 72: 6 


do well, benefit own 5. .1004:13 
dust thou art not spoken 

OPN on Se aa eee 2171310 
easy- minded 8. sss 317: 1 
endanger my 4. wrattis ....2174a: ς 
esteem thy s. highly 2172: 2 
fates have given man 8. 2t71: ὃ 
gain world, lose own 8. 2170314 
gentle little s., hastening 

away. .21712 9 
good for 8. work of the s. 2173: 9 
great s. in small destiny ..2173:12 
ee s. lives in an alley 2: 6 

am the captain of my s. 2170: 8 
I had a 5. above buttons ..ar7r: a 
if I have s.. pigs nave. 2171513 
keep a pure s. .AQIQIUE 
keep a tidy s, .2192: 7 


keep body and s. together 2173: 2 
liberal s. shall he made fat 1387: 9 
lose immortal s., good-bye 
man became a living 4. 
mighty 4. in tiny breast = a173:12 
my 8. is God, eternity .... 
my 8. is in my hand . 
my s. is s. of eternal gods 2172: 9 
my 8. is up in τη. .2178: 3 
now my s. has elbow-room 674: 4 
of s. body form doth take 2173: 9 


one s. in two bodies gol: 7 
our ἃ. is escaped as a bird δι71:1:5 
possess your s. with pa- 

tience 2.0.0.0... ees 1756: 6 
prophetic 8. .......... .21783 4 


8. alone comes from gods 1224:10 


SOUR 2899 


Soul, continued 


8. alone renders us noble . 2172: 3 
8. and body . 2172:8-2173:12 
s. as black as pitch 80: 5 


8. aspiring pants to mount 1908: 4 


δ. born old, grows young . .2173:16 
5. cannot exist without 
Vo eae oes 2172: & 
8. goes on a round ordained 
of ΠΈΓΕΚΡΕΥ i . 2172: 1 
8. in fat body lies soft ..765:114 
s. is God's instrument ..2172: 8 
δ. is nothing apart from 
senses . . 42.2173: 8 
8. needs few things. se . 2173: καὶ 
s. not where it lives, but 
where it loves : 2171: 4 
s. of diligent made fat ..577: 6 
s. of honor “1161: 1 
s. of man is his clothes. 369: 2 
s. of the world ον 2172: 4 
s. should be filled ..... 2173: 9 
8. sits on throne of nucle- 
ated cells ..21γ71: 7 


smelt sweet as clover 1956:11 
. to air, body to ground ..2173:11 
. to heaven, body to earth 21:73:15 
wears out the breast .2173: 1 
yearns to be doing 536: 4 
’s dark cottage battered 31: 6 
supreme good dwells in s. 2172: 3 
that dear old s. . εν ᾶς: 4 
that s. most stout, dares 
last it out... 
thou makest thy s. to be 
raised up. 
what s. is without faults 773° 7 
with ail my s. . 217ti12 
worse sick in s. than body 2173: 


Pua ae 


2239:12 


2171: 9 


7 
Soulier: a chaque pied son s. 2095: 6 
Souls: common s. pay with 


what they do .1240! 
great 5. suffer in silence 2239: 
great 5. to each other tur 914: 


ὭἌΑΝ πὰ ἃ 


5. not saved in bundles 2032: 
s. of bronze 2447: 
s. stiffen with adversity 18i1s 
two s. reside within my 

breast 41:γ1: 6 
two s. with but a single 

thought ......... . 1477: ἃ 
SOUNG | 6 63 24.554 sv te essen 2173 
every plummet ποῖ for 

every s. 2173513 
hark! from tombs doleful s. 2174: 2 
more s. than sense . . 9 21:73:14 
safeands. . ......... 2022: 7 
9. aS a nut 2228:10 
s. as top, bank, roach, hell, 

trout, acorn, etc. .2174: 3-10 


5. 1s more than sense 217 3214 
8. is sweet to healthy ear 2174: 1 
δ. may pass thro ram's 

horn 13γ0: 4 
8. must seem echo to sense 2173:14 
8. of wind and limb 


saps 4 21s: 4 
to be 5. on the goose ...... 1008: 3 
Soundness ............. 2174 
Sounds devoid of sense witss0 
SOU isonet 8 Vk eos 74 
beautiful s., who cares for 

fish 2izgita 
he who stirs s. eats first . 662: 3 
left in the s. .. ...Ψὕ. mr tor Fa 8 
never blow your s. . arzagiig 
of s. and lowe, first best 815: 5 


only pure in heart can 


make good 5. ...... 2174211 
rather live on canned s. $77: 9 
gs. to nuts 54:10 


Saupcon est d'amitié poison 2252: 3 
Soupe: de tel pain, tel δ. 772310 
mal s. qui tout dine 2195: 9 
s. fait le soldat κα ΜΑΙ : 3 
Sour: by s. is sweet dis- 

2259: 4 


cern . 
every sweet = have its s. 2260: 9 
5. in mouth, sharp in maw 2260: 1 
8., sweet, all must be ἔλεῖεῦ 7a§ii2 
sweet and 8. .24a$9: 4 


rr ΣΝ 


:.ς.,»᾿οοννουῦ»ν 


2900 SOURCE SPEAK 


Source: before you drink, Spain, continued Spe: incerta 8., certa praemia 181: 7 
consider thes. ........ 2174:18 singe beard of king of 5. 2180: 8 qui 5. alumtur, pendent  1166:11 
if s. muddy, stream muddy 2174:16 S., a which sun never Speak: as ν᾿ man lives, δ0 
stream purest at its δ. aaa oan ase es ... 3180:113 will he 2183 
South .......... get S., whale stranded on coast be ready τῷ s. your mind ΤΟΝ 8 
alas for the S. ...... arg7s: 2 Europe ....... 2180: 9 by long discipline a. simply a190: Η 
bright and fickle is the 5... 21 78: 4 δὰ οὐ of S., late or never 2181: 3 can 8. to others, not to self 7539: 
glistening, perfumed Ss. ar7s: § to pride’s share, S. fell 21:80:12 du not s. to man at wheel 2184 
SON Oo oe anes y Shes ai7s: a to travel in S., good consti- good to s., better to keep 
“Ged knows what will tution required .. . 2Ζ18ι: 2 still .. 2113:12 
” become of her ........ 2ιγε: 1 | Span of life .. .1409: § I s., after manner of men 2189: 5 
S. is one great brothel ..2175: 3 | Spaniard: bad S. makes Is. this by permission 2186: 3 
S. never given to literature 2175: 1 Portuguese... 2180: ς let every man 5. as he finds 2193: 3 
sunny 5. .. ..ates: 2f S., ἡ servant, worse mas- man cannot s. but he judges 
Southwark: ale of S......... gtr 2 Σ 2180: ς self 2183: 4 
Sovereignty: every people S. builds church first 697: 4 | not able to 5. toa BUNGE ς 
has right to choose s. . 2063: 1 S. seems — and is fool 88: 9 not to s. it profanely . a18Qrrs 
great force in gentle 8, ....382: 2 | true S., show and beggary 2180: 6 | spare to s., spare to spend 2101: 2 
s., behind veil is torment ..1301; 8 | Spaniards seem wiser than s. and speed 2101: 2 
5. resents a partner : oe 7} they are ............ 2.12: § 3. as common people do 2307: 3 
SOW 2 hoki eniesee wee 21 Spaniel ...... alee Oats 2181 8. boldly, and s. truly 2193: 5 
alewife’s 5. well fed ....2175: 9 awn like as. .......... 2181: 6 5. fair, think what you will 21:80: 3 
as meet ass. for saddle . 2175:12 Iam yours. ......... ar8r: 6 s. fitly or be silent wisely 2113: 3 
as 5. fills, draff sours . 2175: 7 like as. flatters, fawns 2181: 4 8. frankly as the wind 2193:10 
barren s. never good to pigs 2175: 8 s., more beaten, fonder 133: 8 8. him fatr and trust him 
dirty trough serves dirty 8. 2175: 9 s. that fawneth will never net 2038: 8 
do not hesitate tos. ...2178: 4 forsake master ...... aiBt: ς 8. i hehind back, no wrong 1864211 
early s., early mow ....2178: ἃ you play the 8s. ........ 2181: 6 4. less cleverly, more clear: 
every s. to her own trough 3110: 3 | Spanish fan .......... 2318: ς ly 2184: 2 
fat s. causes own bane 2176: 1 walk 5... ........ὕ. 2441110 8. less than thou knowest 160:13 
grease fat s. tn tail .2175:10 | Spanner: throw s. into s. little. do much 2614553 
head of s. to tail of pig . 178: | works 1497: 3 δ. neither good nor evil 2185: 3 
like butter, soap, wax in Spare: better 5. than ask 222:1| 4, no ill of another 2127510 
s."$ tal ee 2176: a ever s. and ever bare ... 2182: 4 8. not against the sun 2186: 9 
Iike s. playing on trump ..103: a s. and have 218112 4, of ἃ man as you find him 2186: 9 
little knows fat s. what lean s. at brim, not at bottom = .2181:11 4. of me as I am 1τοῦδ΄ 1. 
_ Means ..2175:t2 8. at spiggot, waste at bung 2182: 1 5. of the devil $68: 6 
little s., little mow ..... 21977: 2 8. for thine age 21:81: 8 s. of what you understand 2185 :16 
never good arrow from s.’s 8. in time, spend in time 2181: 9 s. one thing, think ancther 20438: 8 
tail . 2177γ: 3 5. not to spend 2182: § δ. ont, hide not thy 
observeth wind, not sow 2178: 4 s. not where you “must thoughts 2194: 3 
silk purse from s.'s ear 3176: 7 spend 2182: 7 8. out or get ont 21903: 7 
six years shalt thou s. field 760: 6 s. that thou mayest apend 2:81: 9 s. plain and to the purpose 2193:10 
some 3. and others reap 2178: 7 8. to speak, 8. to spend 09:15 9. plain Finglish 2191: 3 
s. cockle, reap no corn 217γ,γ: 9 8. well and have well 2381: 9 8. poniards, daggers, fire- 
s. dry and set wet 936: 4 8. when young, spend when works 21Boit3 
8. good seed, reap good old 2181: 8 Δ. wm well and do so ill 203701 
com .. 23178: 2 too late to s. at bottom 2:82: 3 s. softly and carry big 
.. greeted with music .. - 3175: Spared: better s. than ill stick ι8γ4: ς 
8. in highway, lose corn .2122: 2 spent . ,4τΒε: 10 5. sweetly, though looks he 
8. in tears, reap in jo .2180: 1 better spent than 5. 2183: 6 anur 2261: 3 
s. loves bran better ¢ sooner s. than gotten 925: 1 5. that [ may jndge thee 2:83: 4 
roses. ... .- ssw. 38782 6 | Sparing ............ ....2181 «. to reluctant listener 2186514 
δ. nw in furrows of un- midway of cask be s. ... 2182: 3 s. to the point or be still 2289: 7 
righteousness ... 2177: 8 8. is a rich purse ...... ai8t: 7 9. what ts true 165: 1 
8. sparingly, reap epering!? 2177: 2 8. = eat revenue .... gi7:ti s. whatever comes into 
8. teaching Minerva ....2176: 5-6 | 5. is first gaining λιᾶι: 7 mouth 218c:14 
s. thin, reap thin ... 2178: 2] S x blow s., it will flame 807: 2 | 4. whatever comes into one's 
s. thistles, reap thorns .. 2177: 9 rom little 5». mighty flame 1035 :15 head 2193: 6 
8. with hand, not from sack 2177: 6 little s. makes muckle wark 806: 9 8. when you are spoken ta γε: ἢ 
still s. cats all the draff 2176: 4 little 5. starts great fire 1443: 5 8. who cannot hold tungue #149: 4 
why 9. seeds in sand . 431127: ς small 5. kindles great fire 06: 9 s. with Roman bhuintness 2ztyg: 4 
wrong 5. by the ear .. at7git3 smafiest s. shines in dark  486:12 8. with volge, think with 
P dase 4. that you may reap ..763: 7 8. is willing, but mica it not τῷ ῖς 12 wise 3397: 3 
wer: early s. never bor- vital s. of ravenly flame 2171: 9 $. without care 2307: 4 
rows of late 2:78: t | Sparkers, come listen to me 2593: 2 8. without medesty, per- 
Sowers: ill »., il! harvest 2:78: 6 Sparene: he went as. .. 3492: 2 form with ditheulty . 2037: 3 
Sowing ................ 21 Sparks bave their beat , Β846:1} 4. without thinking 2307: 4 
as the s., so the reapi 2179: 4 | Sparrer-grass: likes. ... δὴ 6 think well of what you 8. 2188: 6 
forbear not s. pecan Ὁ Sparrow .......... 1241 those who know leant s. 
birds 2178: a} age of eagle better than mont 2186:18 
8. a reaping 2177 :B-at 4 youth of s. 42: 6 | those who s do not know 21:13:13 
4. on rocks and stones 2177: 4 better s. in hand than vul- to ΚΝ. in due season 2188: ὁ 
Sown: as a have 5.. so must ture on wing . 4184; to 4. much one thing 2190: 4 
Ireap ....... 21:79: 4 don’t use cannon to shoot s. pee to 8. out plainly better 2193: 3 
Sows: "he P bat 9. trusts in one 4“. shall not fall 2: Ad to s. throwugh the nose aiRR> 9 
God 2177: 3 | providence in fall of s. 2:82:10 | to 9. upon point of fork  2:AR- ν 
one s. and another reaps 21978: 7 providently caters for ». a:8a:t0 useful to s. correctly aiRy: 2 
who s. shall haar 2179: 4 solitary s. in housetop . ,2eRat 4 we must s. by the card = 2s8y:ta 
Space is statur — .2408: ¢ | », builds in martin’s nest 2183: we never s. as we pnen by 2186: 6 
Spada non taglia ni pr 1918: 9 | 9., on honsetop lonely 2132: 9 | wea. that we do know ryan: 8 
Spade: call a s. a 4. - 2194: 1 a. remains, swallow departs 2182: » we should not s. to please 2:86:11 
Spades are 8 been δ τὶ πὰ 5:8: 1 | Sparrows Aght for corn 3:82: 8 | whatsoever you 8. 798 shall 
pain ..... ere er ree two 3. on one ear disagree 1907 :10 bear 4192: ἃ 
all evil comes from 8. ars8orre two 6. sold for % farthing #182:10 when all men δ., no man 
let my death come from §. 2180: 7 | Sparta: walls of S 387: 3 hears ...... 2192: ς 
never a any discussion in 5, 2181: 5 | Spartans: bear thie message when fairest s., falsest 
enh Ἢ in 8. but that to 5. . 1200: § think 2098110 
speaks . 9182: 2 | meanest of 5. succinct . 1907! ἢ when you 6, to man, look 
Suit James κα and close 8. $180:10 Spatio debiltatur amor ..... §: in his eves ον 2186368 


SPEAKERS 


Speak, continued 


why don’t you s. for your- 


self, Joh 


Οὗ... fee 2594: 
why 8. ye so faintly ....2190: 
without learning, 5. little 2192: 2 
woe when all s. well of you 1960: 9 
ye 8. as ye would creep 

into my mouth... ..... 2187: 1 
you never s. but your 

mouth opens ......... 21:85:37 
you s. by experience ...... 724: 4 
you s. in clusters ........ 2189: 4 
you 8. just like a book 2187: 6 
you 8. without the book ..2187: 6 

Speakers: all 5. and no hear- 

OO ho! bo. da coeur es 2Igt:i11 

Speaking: by s. learn to 

speak ............... 18s9: 8 
from 5. comes repentance 2192: 2 
much s. an abomination ..2184:11 

no one s. to the contrary 2112: 7 
often repented of s. ....2114: 2 
plain s. 2+ 2. 3193: B-2193:11 
sleep a night before s. ....2183:10 
8. and hearing a1gi: 9-2192:7 
time of s. and time of be- 

ing still : 2112: 8 

Speaks as if I were a public 

meeting. . 4. 2190: 9 

consider well what he s. ..2188: 6 
he s. holiday ον 2190: 2 
he 8. home, madam . ... 2193:10 
he 5. like frog, mouse . 2185: 1 
he s. plain cannon-fire ...2189:14 
he that s. ill will hear 

worse 2192: 3 
he that s. lavishly shall 

hear knavishly 2192: 3 
he that 4. much, much mis- 

taken eae 2185: 9 

he that s., sows 2191 110 
it 8. for itself 2184: 3 


one s. Iittle when vanity 


does not make one 
speak a187: 7 
8. in drink what he thinks 
in drouth 63r: 3 
8. me fair and loves me not 2189: 3 
who knows most s. ἴοι -2113:33 
who 5. not, eres not 2185: 9 
wise who s. few things 2186: 1 
Spectaculum dignum deus 18: 7 
Speculate: never accumulate 
if you don’t s. . ORD: a 
Spear ............00. ... 2182 
e that hath good s., let 
him prove it 2182:12 
4. of Achilles ............ οἱ 1 
4. of Ithuriel .. 2... . arBasry 
Spears: beat a. into hooks 2264:11 
it snows δι. ..... ως VaGsrg 
silver α. overcome every- 
thing Sena ἢ 987: 7 
Speck: smallest s. seen on 
snow : ἐν 139: 3 
Spectacle unto world and 
angels... ......... 1507: 9 
Speech ..... ΓΥΝΥΜΗΝ ΠΕ ino © 2i 
be sparing ofs. .. . .. 2187: 8 
better to guard s. than 
wealth =. ἐν 4187: 9 
born with faculty οὗ 5... 21:86:15 
character revealed by s. 2183: 3 
daylight of honest s. 2193: § 
discretion of s. more than 
eloquence .. .. —..... 2184: 6 
escape into ocean of 8. . 2188: 7 
fair s. more rare than em- 
erald . ....... . ....at8g: § 
filed s. without fraud a187:10 
flattering s. honeyed n 8a9:10 
fool’s s., a bubble of air 844212 
freedom of 6. .......... aigi: 4-8 
entle and courteous 8. ....2184: 9 
giveth 6. to all . 2185: ς 
heroes, saints, gods, use 
shorts... ... .. ....2186: 9 
his ὁ. flowed sweeter than 
ey .., as87: 8 
I have not multiplied my ὁ. 2184:22 


5 ies continued 


1 s. silvern, silence 
olden .. sh ing the ches 2113:14 
in fairest s., falsehood . 

in free state, free 5, ....2191: 6 
in much s. many errors 2185: 9 
in mu 8. $in wants not 
kindly 8. maketh friends 
knavish s. sleeps in foolish 


MICE Si iat est. athe 2114: 2 
most timid can deliver bold 

δι. Saati eels Sass 2189: 9 
never move others unless s. 

comes from heart ....2186:17 
of what value is smartness 

OLS. oe 8 inc!) oc 2186: Δ 
one 8. may be healer of 

another ...... ...... 2188 9 
ordinary s. gives pleasure 2188: 2 
perilous edge of 8. ...... 2190: 5 
plait me not prolixity of s. 2188: 7 
runs not this s. like iron 
through your blood ato et) 
silence and s. : 
soft 5. acts like water ....2184: 9 
speak the s. trippingly ..2189:10 
speaker's character. not 8. 


see eee . 


ope eee 


persuades ....2387312 
8. bestowed on all | ες 2185:6 
9. contains hoth injuries 


and benefits 2341: 8 
s., gift of all .2183: 1 
8. given to express thought 32307: 7 
8. has something of song 2185: 5 
8., interpreter of under- 

standing tee as 23072 7 
8. is a nuisance on earth ..2185: 4 
s. is fractional . ....... 2514: 4 
8. is great, silence greater 2113: 1 
δ. is harvest following 

thought ὌΝ νων 4183: 8 
8. is more plastic than wax 2183: 6 
8. is of time μνῶν Δ18: ἢ 
5. is swift when heart is 

hurt .. .2883:10 
8. is the food of thought . 3188: 8 
8. is the image of life . . 2383: 2 
s. is the index of the mind 2183: 5 
8. is the mirror of action 2183: 7 
8. is the mirror of the soul 2183: 7 
8. is the voice of the heart 2183: 3 
8. May occasion regret ..2113:16 
5. shows what a man is . 2183: 2 
s. to conceal thought ..... 2307: 7 
s. worth one selah..... 2112: 9 
sum up thy s. 2184:10 


ten measures of s. 
ascended to world 3 
thought and s. 8 
uncontrolled of s. . arBaq: 1 
use of s. to conceal wants 2307: 7 
we use great plainness of s. 2103: 3 
4 

ἃ 


Speeches: βιὰ 4. by heart διϑ87:1 
ὃ : 


soft s. deceit .. ....§22:1 
8. of one who has some- 

thing tosay ...... 2186: 7 
s., which are as wind ...3187: 3 
Speed .......... soe ee ee 219 
his own s. bears him on . a195: ἃ 
quick s.is good 20... 8198: 1 
sober 8. is wisdom’s leisure δῖος: ἢ 
to thy s. add wings 2a61t:10 
Spell: breathing s. ........237: 8 
s. well, if you can ...... 2578: 4 
Snell-binder =... 6... $492 § 
pem: contra 8. in 8. credi- 

| eee tee ew) 0  ER6BE 
spatio brevi s. longam re- ἜΝ 
κατα ee 11697: 
Speme: senza 8. vivemo in 
B10 hse ess Ἐν 1166: 9 

Spend: better to s. 

SPATE: .... «τον νυ εν ννν 2182: 6 
defend me, and 8. πιὸ. . .2196:18 


Spends: man who bo 


SPICES 2901 


----- 


Spend, continued 


if you s.. you cannot have 2196:13 
pews s. at Easter 2196: ς 
now when to s. . 2196: 2 
more than he is worth doth 
8., makes a rope his life 
to end... .. ... ...219§:32 
neither s. foolishly nor 


work fruitlessly . , 2197: 2 
never 5. before you have it 2196: 8 
δ. and be spent .. .. .2105: 8 
s., and God will send .. .2182: 4 
8. as you get . 2105: 7 
8. before thrive, beg before 

CHIN .... Ὁ ore oes 195: 9 
8. for that which is not 

bread ............ 2457: 6 
8. Michaelmas rent in Mid- 

summer Moon. ..... 2195: § 
s. much, have nought ....2197: 7 
8. not all you have ...... 158: 4 
8. not where you may save 2182: 7 
8. on bad wife, expense .2196:13 
8. part to save the rest 2195: 6 
8. this for me. ....... 2197: 3 
8 


. year’s rent at one meal 2195: 5 
to gain teaches how to s. 924: 7 
to 5. less than you get ....2195:14 
we wills. and s. . 2196: 7 
whatever you have, s. less 2196:14 


Spender: called too great a 


δι ... 0... we eee. . 2196! 6 
good sparer makes a good s. 2195: 4 
to good s. God is treasurer 2196: 4 


Spenders: after great get- 


ters, great 5. ... . 2195: 4 
great 5. are bad lenders 2195: 4 
Spending .............. 2198 
continuance of s., poor- 
house . ... 2195:12 
draw your salary before s. 


es 


s. water like money . 2196:10 
weak getting, prodigal 5. 947711 
th s. and 

saves happiest 
who s. too much gets into 


2196: 9 


ἜΑ os, | Oye OX Aas Μ O47 511 
soon gotten, soon δ. ...... 923:12 
s. under devil’s belly 564: 6 
what I s. I had ........ 959: 2 
Speramus pariter, pariter 

metuamus ..... . aE 

Speranza: lasciate ogni s., 

voi ch’ entrate 1127101 
8. conforta I'huomo 1167:18 
s. ὁ Tultima cosa de 

Vhuomo ......  ..... 1169: 7 

Sperar: troppo s. inganna 1165: 3 
Speraveris: nec s. sine 

desperatione ......... 1171: 8 

Speravi melius ........... 1167 516 

oped credula est 68... ...116s: 4 
um anima eat, 8. est 1190: 1 


fallitur augurio s. bona διὸ 1165: 3 
minor s. est, magis cupit 553: 6 
s., altrix senectae . . 1167218 
s.aluntexules. . .. 2... 1167218 
8. autem non confundit .. 6 
8. bona dat vires 1 
8. cenatica . § ς 
8., differtur, affligit animum 1168: 3 
8. est vigilantis somnium 1165: : 


8. inanes, velut somnia ..1165: 
8. pascis inanis .......... 1169 :10 
4. servat afilictos ... 2267518 


8. una homirzem nec morte 
relinquit ses 1169: 7 
s. vitae cum sole redit ... 1170: 1 


νιν νιν 


SPICK 
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Spick and span new ...... 1681: 8 
Spider ............ 2200 2497 
but for robin and wren s. 
overcome man ........ 2197513 


ev ne about s. admira- 


ΣΕ αν ΠΡ ἌΝ 2197: 8 
he has swallowed ἃ 8. 319: § 
old man like ἃ 8. ........ 39: 9 


poison to s., honey to bee 145: 4 
gs. can poison fly ........ 2197:10 
s. lost her distaff 
s. out of flowers sucks 
poison ... 2197 :11 
s., to suck poison of his wit 2197 :10 
8. weaves web to hang fly 2197:12 
to thrive, let 5. run alive 2197 :14 


“walk into my parlor,” said 

ἃ. to the fly ....... 2197:12 
where bee sucks honey, s 

sucks poison ......... 2197: 9 
Spifflicated: he gets s. ...... 640: 2 
Spiggot: spare at s. 2182: 1 
Spin: to s. a fair thread 2198: 6 
to s. a thing out a1g8: 7 


you must spoil before you 


Bon do nts τον τ 2198: 1 
Spina grata est ex qua spec- 
tatur rosa. ....... 2009 :1 
Spinach: bunch of s. 384: 
pene ἽΕΙ 8. and distaff 
read . .'87492 2 
Spindles: spins crooked s. . 467: 7 
Spinner: diligent s. has 
large shift . : ς 
foul 5. may spin fair thread 5568: 5 
Spinning .............- 2198 
let wench mind her s. ....2§86: 1 
s. out of time 2:98: 7 
Spins: she s. well who breeds 
children ...... 2198: 3 
Spinster: Ln dap .  . ...2§86: ς 
Sphinx: riddle of the S. “1986: 3 
Sphinxes without secrets 2567: 9 
Sr: beat s., smells sweet- 
ee 18:36 
4. aed salt season a man 2028: 1 
Sort: 2scedses weeds woe 2198 
at birth ἃ 5. stands... 66: 3 


blessed are the poor in s. 2198:13 
conjure up no 8. you can- 


not lay ee 462: 7 
each of us suffers own s. ..1919: 3 
familiar s. ...... .. 2449: 7 
into wind hands I commend 

2198:12 


my 
it is the 3. that quickeneth 2198: 9 
lofty 8. befits lofty station 2199: 1 


ee οὗ... .... . 2198: 8 

50 paNeety like poverty of 
eed: adh ase 2198:33 

rot ΕΞ Ξ 8. wil] enter bot- 
Ue? cur ων... .  . 2199: 3 

poor 9. poorer than poor 
purse .. ...., ἐνννς͵ 2108:1} 
poorness of ». ἃ curse ...2198:13 

8. is Sine: but flesh 

2198:14 


8. οἵ “building is upon him “5 4 
8. of contradiction. 

ἃ. of Elijah rests on Elisha 2198: 10 
8. Stiperior to every weapon 2199: ! 


s. which always denies .... 2124: 3 
φ., yet a woman too ..... 2969: 
s. yiella  0....00 ...... 1749: ς 
stony tower not retentive 

to strength of s. 2199: : 


subdue angry s., subdue all 2061: 
why should s. of mortal 


proud 
wounded 4. who can bear 2199 
υδό cio pp i 


6 
louse : 6 
eer f vasty 6 
call 5. from ss ine 
great 6. never with bodies 
die . .. 3006: ὃ 
raise no more ᾽ν. than. you 
can conjure 6 
s. dancing on nee a 


down ....21899: 
dile’s ooint 1100: 


Spirits, continued 
s. of just men made perfect ὅτ: ς 
their 8. sank to their feet γ88:12 


Spiritum: in manus tuas 

commendo 5. meum ....2198:14 
Spiritus est qui vivificat ..2198: 9 
8. promptus est, caro in- 

FINS 94? 2 eae aks 2198:14 
s. ubi vult spirat eee a eee 
Spit: as long as I live, I'll 9. 

in my parlor .1235: 4 


give roast and beat with s. 956: 1 


he s. on his own blanket ..2199:10 
hot end of the s. |... 68: 3 
if you s. on floor at home, 

4. here .... ......... 2199:12 
not decent to s. upon fire 2199:12 
put you where you'll 5. no 

more . 2200: 2 
$. against heaven, it falls in 

ace . 2ιρ9: 8 
3. in hand and do little . 1217: § 
5. in hat on Thursday... .2400: 5 
s. in her bosom for luck 2200: 2 
s. in his mouth, make him 

mastiff : . 2200: 4 
9. not against heaven 2199: 8 
s. on hand and do full ill aigg: 9 
8. on hands, take better 

hold az00: 1 
5. on stone, it will be wet 1779:19 
the very s. of his father ..772: 6 
the very 5. of me . 1426: 8 
they did nothing but s. 

cotton 2200: 3 
wish in one hand, s. in 

tother 1069: 2 
within ἃ 8. and a stride of 

it : . 2199: 7 


you 5. on your own sleeve 2199: " 


Spittle: all spit same 8. 171821 

lick 4. from ground νον 1391: ; 
Spitzkugeln als Spitzreden .255: 3 
Spleen: even fly has its s. 836:13 
Splendiferous: he’s alls. 1778:12 


Splenitive: ποῖ 5. and rash 2290:14 
Splice the main brace . 631: Be 
Spliced: shall we be ὁ... 153s: 
Splinter: remove s. some eyes 780: 1 
Split the difference + Spats 1g 
Spoil: pity to lose s. 

Spoiled in the making ... 2 δ. 
Spolle «koe vse ew ewes 2200 


vee ee 


loaden with many s. ..... a2zou: 8 
s. of war  .....- 2200: 8 
to divide the s. 2200: 6 

7 


to the victor belong the s. 2200: 
ϑροκο ots eis 5% 2200 

any 8. will lead ant to hub 2zor;: 
best s. in your wheel 2201; 


- δ. 


to put ἃ s. in one’s wheel 2200:10 
to put in one's s. ..324200; 9 
worst 5. creaks most 2483: 8 


Spoken, thou must prove it 2189: 6 


Sponde, noxa praesto est 2250: 6 
Sponge ................ 1 

he considered me a 8. 2201: § 
married to as. ........ 632:13 
8. instead of hairdresser . 117: 1 


8. soaks up king’s rewards 2201: 5 
4. sucks dry commerce of 
societies 2201: $ 
to throw up the 68. .. 2208: 
Sponger on others’ kindness 2201: ς 


oe tee 


Sponsus: gaudebit 8. 244: 9 
Spoon ....... ce. eee 2201 
better sup with cutty than 
wants. .« ........ =f | 
born with silvers. ........ 
by the great horn s. .a20t:s3 
horn s. 5. πὸ ΕΣ 2201: 8 
} 8. to eat wit cere ..$$9: 2 
make s. οὐ spoil 2201: 9 


putting s. into others’ 2 broth azot: ie 

8. in every man’s dish ... 1706: 

to fill mouth with empty 's. 228s: 

poonerisms . 1307: 2 
Spoons: faster we counted s. 1160:15 


νι “.-.» 


@eervereeeeteeeeeenot 


amu Tine. .......-.:-820a! 4 


SPUR 


Sport, continued 


st of 4. is to do deed 933: 
dead games. .... 2202: 
don’t object to 5. because 

FOURN . ....{νννννν 2202: 
eat, drink, ands. ...... 666: 
feller called αὐτὶ So νων 0932! 
good 5. that fills belly ....2202: 
make but a s. of it ..... 2202: 
make nu s., mar nore ... 2202: 


no s., no pie ae 
no s. where no hairns 
sume s. is sauce to pains 
s. best pleases that doth 
least know how 2202; 
s., fond of racing, gaming 2202: 
s. is at the best 1. G3t: 
5. sweetest when no spec- 
taturs ... 
still at the old 5. 


2202: 
2202: 
22032: 
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to murder tiger, s. .. 2202: 
turn serious matters to s. 1987: 
Sports: cheap s.  ..... 2202: 
s., men who live by gaming 2202: 
pigeon-shooting 5. 2202: 
Sportsman: kid-glove 8. ... go3:1 
ϑροῖ .....{ννν νοῶν . -2202 
every 5. is not leprosy . . 2139: 3 
on the 5. a202:12 


8. most seen on finest cloth 2202:!80 
to be onas. .. ᾿ 2202:12 
Spots: beast’s s. on outside is10: 1 


certain 3. in the stun ,.,224241:1 
point not at others’ 3. .. 780: 4 
tu knuck s. off .. ..... 2202:13 
Spout: up the ». y60:10 
Sprat: fish = fur herring, 

catch s. . 88:10 
give 5. tu catch herring 8i8s10 
8. calls itself herring . 997516 
Sprat: Jack S. no fat 1262: 2 
Sprats: never throw away 9. 81:18:10 
Spread-eagleism 326:10 
Sprechen ist silbern 2113:14 
Sprig οὗ the nobility 1691: 9 
Sprightliness increases with 

age . a ar 29: 8 
Spring ........-.....008. 220 
ah, that s. should vanish 2203: 4 


drink deep or taste not 


Pierian s. 1377502 
drunk, turn back on s. $69: 3 
he takes s. from the year 2403: 2 
here 1s eternal 5. 2203: 4 
in 5. a young man’s fancy 2203: 3 
ins. heat returns to 

bones 2201}: § 
in s. keep well covered tioy: a 
it was then perpetual s. 4203: 4 
late s. is great blessin 01 t 
never wet lips in nag's 

9. 250: κα 
one swallow makes not 8. ..2263: § 
8. follows winter 2630: 3 
8. has stepmother’s face  22024:14 
4. in winter, not guod 2203: 1 
8. is not always green z202:ty 
s. shut, fountain sealed 879/10 
a. atill makes κ. in mind = 33: 7 


a. with foot on nine daisies 2202:13 


when you dritk, remem- 
rs. ; 102511} 
Sprip chicken: no 4s. 332: 7 
Sprinkle bringing on rain 1036: 8 
Spruce as an onion 1664: 6 
too picked, too Θ΄ ........ 23: ἷ 
Sprung: all- are δος νας: 6109: 
Spur ...... 
ittle needa s. to ‘forward. 
horse... 2203:135 
need no s. but own cause O4: 1 
obey the s. of the moment 1607: 7 
on the s. of the moment ..2203: 6 


s. and whip for dull horse 1183: 1 
s. in head worth two in 


ΠΕΠΚῚ ΡΥ 48ο8:1: 
s. of p . 1860:15 
a. won ἡ τ thick hide 4208: 9 


take s., if you will fight 798: ς 
to kick against the s. ... 2202:4 


SPURRED 


Spurred: booted and s. to 

ride... ‘ 
Spurring spoils the steed ..1084:11 
Spurs: all the speed in the s. 2203: 8 
he tires that s. too fast 1085: 7 
man begins arming himself 

with s. .2203:12 
pair of 5. better than oats 1183: ς 
put on your 8. 


eure 3 . 2203110 
spare the s., hov. _.... 2203:92 
to set s. to willing horse . 1182: 9 
to win one’s s. 2203: 7 


wearing δ. makes no knight 1317:12 


with s. one begins to arm 94: 4 
Squalor for the squalid’ r849qi:11 
Square .............. . . .2203 


all his dealin 5 are 8. : 21[} ᾷΝ 
be 5. without heing angular 2204: 3 
easy when everything runs 


ee wet 2204: 6 

I have not kept my 8. ..2203:16 

I'll do the s. thing ........ 2204: ς 

inch breaketh no s. ...... 2204: 2 

s. deal ΝΎ eevee 2203 :16 

to he on the 8. .......... 2204: 4 

to make a matters. ...... 2204: 1 

Squared: I have s. it .2204: 1 
Squares into circles ....... 314: ς 
to break no s. . 2204: 2 

Squeaking: betrayed by 8. 2059: 9 


Squeamishness not bred in 
empty pocket. .. 18 
Squilla: e δ. non nascitur 
rosa 1138: 
Squinting, looking nine ways 1450: 
Squire, wood of which 
knight is made .2589: 
Squirrel: can't keep 5. on 
ground 
Stab: stroke with one hand, 
s. with other . 2365: 
Stabbed with wench’s eye 737: 4 
Stable: to cleanse Augean 5. 2204: 7 
when horse is stolen, shut 


49: 


tn 


᾿ 4) 


.997- 


& 


s. door 2204: 8 
Staff .......... . -2205 
hetter end of the s. 6HRi: Δ 
brake whole s. of bread 234: 1 
hrings s. to own head 1972: 3 
broken s. of your bread 2205: 7 
cast your « into the air, it 

will fall upon its root 2205: ἃ 
cut 4. to beat one's self 2206: 3 
he hath set down his s. 9 2205: 5 
keep s. in your own hand 1235: 2 
leave not your s. at home rorr: ἃ 
old ΠΝ ᾽ς 8. rapper ἃς: ἃ 
5. of lif 234: 1 
8. soon taut to heat a dog 608: ς 
thy 5. stands next the door 2205: 4 
to have 5. in one’s hand 2205: 1 
to hold at s.’s end 2205: 2 
to set up s. of rest 2205: 9 
trust not a broken «. 2205: 3 
walking κ᾿ catches warmth 

in hand 2205: 6 
worse end of mes 2206: 2 
Stag ......... wees 2206 
Firat catch the s. 1076314 
she made her husband as. 2206: 6 
s. at eve had drunk his fill azo: 6 
tn go in s., naked 2206: 4 
Stage: all the world’s a 5. 2627: 1 
larger s., which ts world 32627: 1 
life’s little s. is a small 

eminence 2627: 1 
this great s. of fools 1Re: 9 
Stagger like drunken man . 617: ς 
we s. so much alike  . - 637: ς 
Stags led by lion formidable 1373: 10 
Stairs: oe the golden 8. $07: 9 
sad to go up ἐποί θεν, 8 8. 2074: 2 
top of house before β΄. 58: 2 
we sweep 5. of a Saturday τόξο: ἃ 
Stake ......««τὐννννννν 2208 
he hath swallowed aa. 2206: 8 
I am tied to the a. .2206: 9 
ill a. atands longest 2491: 9 
loose «. mav stind long 4206: 7 
low 4. atanda the longest 1610: 3 


Stake, continued 
nothing s., nothing draw 2418: 1 
poor s. cannot stand year 2206: 7 
split a s. that you may bake 809: 8 
Stakes: low s. stand long 1445: 4 
Stale, flat and unprofitable 2632: 5 
Stall: we could not s. to- 

gether ... ..1997:%3 
Stammerer understands s. 2 


00: 4 
Stand ......... ἘΝ Υ: 
don’t 8. me off ........ 2206:10 
I wouldn’t s. for it ...... 2206:55 
nowhere to 5. but on ......7467: 
one-night s. ......... τ .12: 9 
8. by to crash ...... 2. 2206512 
5. from under ..... wee ee 2206512 
Spat) .../4 see sve dias 409:11 
Stand-patter .......... 409 311 
Standard to which wise and 
honest may repair 


I'll he ἃ 5. 
Standers: long s., short do- 


Stander-by: 7 
ers . .. .§36: 6 
5 


Standers- by sce more 
Stanza a day keeps wol 


away ... S86: 1 
Staple at his argument .. 92:10 
ϑΘῖδν....... ee ea 


born under a charitable. ἮΝ 2207:12 
born under ἃ hostile 5. 


.2207:12 
bright and morning s. 220713 
bright s., would 11 were 
steadfast as thou art . 2208: 2 
follow but thy s. ..... 2207: 2 
hitch your wagon to a 8. 2207: 3 
J await my s. 2207: 2 
knock at ἃ 58. with head 2206:13 
knows no s. but Sirius 1328: 9 


like to the falling of a s. 2207: 8 
man must stoop to his 5. 2207: 4 


one s. differcth from an- 
other s. in glory .. 2207: 1 
s. for every state 826: 1 


there was ἃ 5. danced, and 
under that T was born 2207:12 
twinkle, twinkle, little 5. 2208: 3 
Star-chamber matter 
Star-spangled banner 

Se ae stuck pig I gap- 
s. 2208 :10 
ΕΝ lion, with gloomy 5. 2208: & 
s. like goat in field of vetch 2208:11 


stony British 5 ....... 2208: 8 
tos. ane in the face ...... 2208: 9 
to s. one up and down ....2208: 7 
vacant sis 2208: & 
Staring and stark mad ....1498: 8 
« one up and dawn 2208: 7 
Stars: at births good s. op- 

posite 2207:12 
harely-visible s. sharpen 

eyesight ote ΠΡ 2208: 6 
fault is In our 4. 2207: 2 
Raving at κ᾿, at mercy of 

puddles 2208: 1 
I will hide myself among 

you, Ὁ ye s. ..2206:13 
journey to the s. . 2208: 4 
may three s. illumine thee 196:10 
no easy road to the s. . 2208: 4 


no sentinel hut what s. keep 2207:10 | 


nothing fixed unless. 58. 


R60) oS gk Sed oa 2208: 2 
one foot among the s. ....2206:13 
αν is filled with s. 44: 5 
soft lasceevious s. leered 2207: 9 

s. and rivers call thee back 1342: 7 
S. and Stripes. R26: 1 
5. are to he looked at with 

the eye 2207: 4 
4. do not shine at midday ..2207:11 


8.. forget-me-nots of angels 2207: 9 


s. fought against Sisera . 2207: 7 
s. hide their diminished 

heads 824 a 
8. rule men, God rules s. 2206:15 
s. that have most glory 

have no rest. ...... 2207: 
strive to touch s. 2208: 1 


there be more 8. than a pair 2206:14 


STAY 2903 


Stars, continued 


through difficulties to the 5. 2208: 4 

thy head is in thes. ...... 2206:13 

too ow who build beneath 

earn ee 2208: 4 

Ἔκ 5. with exalted head 2206: 13 

two s. keep not their mo- 
tion in one sphere . 


1997313 
when morning 8. sang to- 


gether ............... 1644: 7 
when sun shineth, s. not 
seen. www 2207715 
wink thy flight to the s. .2:ο8: 4 
Start ...... ὌΝ 8 


anybody can 's. something 155: 4 
better to s. in good time ..2209: 2 
can't find shore to s. from 2208:12 
early 5. better than run- 

nin 
get a 
take the s., run away 
timely s. wins the race ... 
to get the s. 
to s. on the dot . 
you have the s. of me 


ee 


we 
ν 
[5 
rv) 
Load 


Starts: by fits and 5. 825: 5; 2208:1 
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make four false s. 
Starvation: better die of in- 

digestion than s. 
s. allowance 
8. cheap; 5. wages .. 
s. hard to bear 


Ό; 

te 

= 

2 
NAAN 


Starve: rather s. on penny 

than work for pound = 2209: 7 
s. in a cook’s shop 2209: fi 
to s. is no gentility 662: ἃ 
State ........... onsale 09 
ITamthes. . ......... 2209: 9 
keep the middle s. ...... 1604: 4 
pillar of 5. .......... 2210: , 
ship of 5. 2209: R 
scoinething rotten ‘in s. of 

Denmark 2250: ἃ 
s. composed of households 2210: 1 
8. consists of hearths ....2210: 3 
5. for every (ων ο...... 26:1 
s. teaches a man... ...2210: 3 
stole for good of the s. ... 56: 3 
this is the s. of man gio: 7 
what constitutes a s. Bere. 3 
whatever insults s. insults 

me |. : i7so 4 
worth of s., individuals = 2210: | 


States: free and nMEDENG? 

ent s. : 1236: 6 
great s. eat up. little N34: κ᾿ 
5. are great engines 221m: Δ 
s. have their periods .... 2210: 2 
Statesman ............. 2210 


first duty of 4. is to poorest 


of the people 2210: ἃ 
5. makes the occasion .. 2210: 6 
s. should be poorest 2219: Κα 
4. should have public spirit 2210: 8 
s., successful politician who 
is dead. 2210: 6 
Statesmen: pay s. for what 
they say .. 2210: § 
some s. go to Congress, 
some to jail got: 2 
world weary of s. a2ta: 6 
Station: be mine middle s. 1604: 4 
every man should remain 
in own s. 2210: 9 
give me a private $s. 1162: 4 
Stations: always keep our 
proper s. _  22t02 9 
ling lies, damned lies, 
Sa2: tT 
5. testify for either side Sos: 1 


Statue: ask why I have πὸ 8. 1620: ἃ 
he had air of his own 5. 79: 3 
raise her s. in pure gold 1620:11 
Stave: to hold at 5.5 end 2208: ἃ 
Stavo bene: per star meclio sgg:11 
Stay: he that cans., obtains 2440 11| 


here J am, and here Is. 2448: 1 
s. a while, that we may 

end the sooner 10OR4 312 
4. is a charming word 183212 


2904 STAYS 


Stays: discreet s., speedy 

journeys .. 
Steadfast as a wall . quit 
Steak: round 8. into twelve 840:16 
Steal: as good s. as look on 2211: § 
beg, borrow, or 8. ........ 148: 2 
he that will δ. an egg will 

8. an ox «ΔἼ2τοιτι 
if man s., cut off his hands 2211: 
if you s., 8. a camel ....58: 8 


re eo 


worse to carry home .. 
Ε isa ee ἴ0 8 in Deuce ait: 
rascally to s. 
some may 8. πεν than 
others look over hedge 1960: 
8. an Ox, restore δὼ; ον «.2Ζ2Ζ11: 
8. common from t 2297: 
8. for others, Ranged for 
yourself air: 
᾿ from self to keep hand i in 2211: 
, stick down feather 2211: 
: ave feet for alms 2211:: 
3. peck, b y sin undone ... 2211: 
8. sticks, have swollen head 2211: 


w 

[ΟἹ 

[.] 

oa 

oe 
wea Ὁ Οἱ 


mami ὦ 


thou shalt οὶ 5. ...... 2210:13 
Stealing ................ 10 
ill s. from thief . .2296: ς 
keep hands from picking 

and s. .. 2210:10 


4. office. s. purse, ‘same | 2281: 8 
Steals: who s. my purse s. 

trash . . τόςδ: ς 
who s. not makes no robe 2000: : 
Steam-engine in trousers 2476: 1 
Steam-roller in polities 1820: 1 


Steed stolen, shut stable 2204: 8 
while grass grows, 8. 
Starves . ........... 1023:32 
Steel ............. bie ἀν ΠΣ } 
armed with complete s. . 1283:12 


cole .«42τι::1 
smoke and blood mix of s. 2211:12 
8. in the furrow useful 1211:138 
4. is prince or pauper 2are:t2 
5. ἴο the very back 1570: ς; 2211:14 


Steer from grave to gay .160: 6 
Stefla’s wit is charming 101g: 3 
Stem: from 5. to stern ....154: § 
Stemmata quid faciunt : 3:10 
Stentor of the brazen voice 21:36:15 
SlO 6 cel td υυτον νους 2212 

all er of 5. but Jim .. 2212: 1 
false 5. ne'er retrieved 306: 7 


first 9. as good as half over 2212: 2 
test 5. is out of doors 2212: 6 
ardest s. over threshold 2212: 6 
in every affair, retire a 5. 1442:12 
journey of thousand miles 


begins with one s. 2212: 8 

τ last 9. causes weariness 2212: 9 
false 5. damns fame 325: 6 

only first 4“. that counts 2212: 3 

y 8. ladder ascended 2212: 5 

tell every 9., long journey 2213: 4 
watch yours. . ,a212:10 
wrong s., fall to bottom 2212: 7 
St me: by s. endure woe 2212:12 
by his s. 2292212 


4, too had I, accursed she 2213: 4 
Stephen: St. S.’s loaves . 2720: 4 
a eo ee 2212 


be s. kindly as she will 2233: 6 
good 5. rare as white raven 2213: 4 
shun even grave of 8... 2213: 1 
sometimes is mS. .. 2245: 1 
s. hates daughter-in-law . 2213: 3 
stony-hearted s. . , 4213: 2 
take heed of as. .._.. “2413: 4 
threw stone at dog, ὦ 8, 2211: § 
to complain to ἃ 5... -2338: 2 
weep at tomb of «4. ...... δὲν: Γ 

Stepmother-hood: bear δι. .2212:12 
Stepping-stones οἵ 
ts mon cat τς eee as 2419: 9 
teps: her s. take hold 

hell . 2489 :16 

hundred 5. in. right direc: 
tion . 990: 1 5 


nos. backward 435514 


Steps, continued 

trip ye light s. ......... 480: 1 
th unequal s. .......... 2213211 

Stepsons: to s., wives foes 2213: ὃ 

Stertimus, eighth of wise 


τε" .. ... ..«οὐνοιν 3535: ς 
Steven: meet at unset 8. εν 19 te 


Stew: after , the s. ... 661: 
to beinas. .............. 69: 9 
8. in own juice ........ 1232: 7 

Stewed .............205. 640: 2 

SQlOne ion bas eee sues ..2218 
after him with sharp s. ..2213: 8 
Big S. rides before ...... 4“τιῖῖς 
carry a big 5. ... 1874: ς 
coffee, with as. in it ....2213: 7 
crooked s. s8:t3 


easy to neds 8. to beat ‘dog o8: αὶ 


fell like as. ........ 747214 
he’s a πεν ἊΣ ρος 1ἀλιλ:ἰς 
I'll s. up for it 2214:10 


plaster thick, some will ». rt tae 7 
right end of the s. 
seeking straight s., choose 


crooked ......... 429:10 
shake a s. at ..asgir2 
something will ‘always δ. ..277: 7 
8. and stone. ον 1214: 7 
5. close as sole to shoe 2005: 3 
8. closer than a brother 22:14:11 
8. crooked under water 2213: 9 
8. dressed dves not look like 

4. : : 625: 4 
s. in the mud ..... 2213:14 
φ. is surest peacemaker ..2213:13 
8. it out . 2214: 9 
s. makes obedient child 344: 6 
s. tighter than burr, tick 2214: 8 
8. to break my own head 22413:10 
8. to him like grim death 502: 5 
s. together 2407: 7 
8. ether or get stuck 1067 :11 
s. with fool at one end ... 823: 3 
OCU G3 OS! YL Rewer 2214: 2 
to eh? at 3."s end ....... 2214: § 

y one i epee ata tt 
8. by the ribs ........ 2214:12 
tos.,totake 'π  ........ 220483 
wrong end of the s. ες GRr 1 


you've got me in a cleft s. 2214: 4 
Sticking up for old England 2214:10 
Sticking-place: screw tos. 437: 6 
Sticks: he couldn't get up on 


is 8. , 3414: 
little s. kindle the fire .. 807: ς 
shooting s. 2218:Ὄ}᾽»1} 
8. ane stones break my 

bon . 2609: 6 
two ary s. kindle green 


one 2214: 3 
Stiff as mule, poker, stake 2214: 1-4 
you'll he a s. bv tomorrow 2415: ς 


Stiff-necked people ον, 1711: 
ΘΌΠΟ.... Ὅτ cae 18 
don’t leap s. till you come 

(οἷ. . ,,9atg: 6 

over 8. where lowest “aans: 7 
ἤει. lame dog over 8. 1829:10 
won't go over s. aats: 8 
Stiles: elping ame doxs 

over Oars | 2119} Ἴ0 
Stull eit einen ee ceiek 
be s. and have thy will . 2440:11 


be 4. worth a groat 2110: 2 
it is better to be 5 .3113:}10 
9. 89 Krave, stone, ‘ete. 2814: 9“1!} 


s., seemeth as granted .. 4Σ221ς:10 
Stilo inverso .  .,. 28653: 6 
Stimulus tihi sum Le... 2503: 6 
ὅ5ηε: Ἰρίμ νὸς ss. is swal- Ε 

ee τις 4«1γ: 


μὴ death, ‘where, bas thy s. s17: 8 
science foolish ....406: 1 


Steer: has had as. ..2721ς:12 

was as. ...... 2218:82 
that’s a rene ...ψ485:}2 
we're ti “for 8 5. ....» 421:::2 


ΞΡ 4: prick with own 5. 671: 
n their tails , 145 :}0 
Stingy: all toon ssw 8B: ᾿ς 


eneeese 


Stink 


STOMACH 


2215 


conscious of 8. in breeches 780: 4 


more it is stirred, more it 


wills. «2216: 3 
8. as goat, hell, badzer, 
pole-cat, etc. ... .. 2argirg 
8, in his nostrils... «2216: 4 
8. is worse for stirring 2216: 1 
there is feat s. about it 2216: 3 
where all s., no one 
smelt . .. ..... 221ς:11 
Salas ners s. than sweet 
bint ek aid 2216: 2 
Stipenda peceati mors ... 2119: 6 
Stir: seven days in 8. ....1889: 3 
Stirring: be 8. as the time 810:11 
great s. in the North . $39: 9 
s. what should not be 
Stirred ......... . 1§8sits 
Stirrup: between s. and 
ground . 1864231 
Stirs: ane art full of 9. ..1692: 7 
StitGn. .......{νννννννων 2216 
he hath a s. against her 2216: 8 
s. in time saves nine 2316: 6 
ie not knot lose s. 2216: § 
o through 8. 2216: 7 
ae to cut out s. Ro: 4 
Stock from which I spring 64: 3 
Stockfish: beaten like ὁ. 133: 3 
Stocking: blue-s., 2ος 9; 2578: 8 
silk 5. gentry 2ι14: 9 
mlecking?: he wears yellow 
5 
Stocks: in shoemaker's 4. es & ς 
maker οὗ s. has to sit in 4. 1071: 6 
ΘΟ: budge doctors of S. 
ur 1786: 9 
Stoicism of philosophers 17860: 2 
Stokers of our sotls 2170: 
Stolen: without 
ands 2230:10 
Stomach ............... 16 
after proud s., a fall 2217: 4 
better lean purse than 
empty 5. 2217 :t7 
empty s. has no conscience 1201: 1 
empty s. not good adviser zon: 1 
empty 5. preserves chastity 324:12 


empty s. turns thought into 


worry 22t6:10 
endured with s. of Cicero 22:17:16 
feed s., leave head starve 1402:1} 
full s. increaseth evil 2216:10 
full a. turns from honey = 2033:12 
full ». void of wisdom 2216:10 
Kives as. and no food Brs: 7 
ide s. excels all receipts 2217:14 
ealth forged in s. 2117: 3 
healthy 5. is Saath tds a2t7: 1 
heart i “ Tue 

theran 2217: ὃ 
hungry s. relishes common 

nod 2aryitt 
lnfty a. of courage 23217710 
man of an unbounded 8. 2213 2 
mutinied against the s. 164: 8 
my 9. thinks throat cut 2216: 9 
no 5. bigyer than another 2217: 2 
no 8. in fight 800: 2 
πὸ vessel more despised 

than s 064: 4 
on full s., deliberation bet- 

ter . δ47:10 
put off a. ‘with promise G3tita 
sharp 4., short devotions 2217: 3 
single lonf δ. will supply . to39: 7 
amall s., light heels 2. M217: 3 
s. carries the feet , 4316:1}11 
s. full, deeds of evil 66010 
s. seldom hungry scorns 607: 1 
8. serves instead of can aaty:is 
a. sets us to work 2:21}: ς 
s., the inner man 3217: 7 
stout δ, invincible courage 2317 :t0 
stout 6. food will 

grow. 2817510 
to get good 8. walk on 

own ground 2217112 
to stick ἐπ the a. 2218: 3 


STOMACHS 


- κα 


Stomach, continued 

way to heart through 4. 

work upon full s. against 
physic ... 2 

wrecked on rock of hungry 


2217: 8 


.2217.138 


I {1111 
squeamish 8. cannot eat 

without pickles oo... .. 2217: 9 
stick in their s. .......... 2217: 3 
8. like ostriches ...... . $78: ς 
8. not fed with sayings ..2217:11 
s. will make homely savory 2217:11 
two 8. to eat, one to work 2217:19 
Stomachus jejunus volgaria 

temmit ... . 607: 1 
Stone ............. eee. 2218 
adjust s. to fit the line 1S: 1 
as dead as gs. _.. $08: 1 
ask bread, give a s. ως 233:°7 
bite the s. that struck 190: 2 
cant get blood froma s. 203: 8 


cast s. on high, on own 

ead .. - oe we 6 HQO7OD 1 
common s. will break a jewel 858: 8 
constant dripping wears s. 2463: 1 
fling but a s., the giant 
dies... .. . 720; 8 
give precious 5. for barley- 


corn Ts, 1. .¥232 3 
I have rolled this s. long 
enough 2220:14 


I picked as. and aimed it) 2511: 2 
Ϊ was like one turned to 8. 2220:12 


if I had not lifted s. 1130: 8 
in one hand s., in other 

bread 233: 7 
keep s. seven years 2220:10 


leave no s unturned 2219: 1 
hke Sisyphus to roll a 5. 1336: 6 
little 4. overturns great cart 1442: § 
live the life of a s. 2220: § 
make two hits with one s. 183: 3 
never scen Philosopher's 5. 988: 5 
no β. without its name 1654: 2 
net 8. to throw at dog 2603:12 
precious s., set in silver sea 692:10 
rolling 8. gathers no moss 2218: 6 
rugged 4. grows smooth 


from hand to hand 2220: 2 


sprung af ἃ «. . 64: 4 
«. fit for wall not left in 

way 2220 :τό 
8. in ἃ well is not lost) 2220: 2 
8. no worse for falling 2218: 4 
s. of Tantalus 2220: 7 
s., one of Stephen's loaves 2220: 4 
8. teturns to strike thrower 1970: 1 
4. that lies not in your way 


need not offend 


2220: 3 
s. which builders refused 2220: 9 
strike s., you bruise hand 1970: 1 
atumble twice at same s. 723: 8 
take 5. to break am emg . 1581: 7 
thump on back with ἃ 8. 1g91: 3 
to cast the first s. 41:18: 4 
to cook as. Meee meer ΕΕΙΥΙΣ 
to mark with a white s. 2218: Ἢ 
to τοῦ the s. toe ee 4123: 
to seek water from as. ..2220: 6 
to skin δ. for penny .. a1as: 9 
to talk toaa |... 397:1S 
to throw 8. and hide hand 236s: 4 
turn every 8. ; 220: 3 
twice fain that sits on 5. 2219: 3 
two birds with one 8. ..183: 3 
under every s. beware of 
scorpion _ 2220: 8 
wicked who taught 4. to lie 704: 7 
you cannot flay a 8. 2220: 6 
you think 'mas. ..... az20°15 
Stones: ἰκ s. in butter . 266:12 
by atocks and 8. ....... 2265 °:10 
drive gently over 8. zaroity 
gather 5, where sea bottom- 
8 tee: ete . 2299: 7 
fund aoe = δ hella τοῦᾶ"τε 


Stones, continued 
none casts 5. at trees save 
fruit be there . 


| 1033: 4 
5. of one’s house testify 1642: 1 
8. that mar grind corn 395: 5 
those who live in glass 


houses should not throw 


1193: 2 
dow ........ 19011:12 
throw 8. on man in ἃ well 751: 2 
who remove s., bruise fin- 
one es 2220: 1 
ΠΥ 2221 
every 85. penniless hench 1843: 
kick the 5. from under you 2221: 
on too high a s. εν 2221: 
set thy s. in the sun .2221: 
s. of repentance .ν 2221: 
Stools: fall between two 5. 2221: 
Stee: he must s. that has 
ow door 
know where to $., never 
come to grief . 2221: 
never s. 80 low to take up 
80 little AR ctecy 2221: 
No time to s. when head's 
off Sad Me? a ste £3 2221: 7 
8. as you go through world 169: 4 
8. to conquer... 403: 8 
Stop a while, to make end 


2221]: 


δι © VW δι σιν "Ὁ 


the sooner . 1084 :12 
s., look, Iisten . ..... 2455: 
Store: laying up s. 2036: 
more s., more stink .1834: 


5 
9 
1 
no s. at home, gallop about 18s0: 5 
4. i8 no sore . 6 
to review one's 5. 1833: 8 
Stork is the bird of war 2449: 3 
Storm 22 
after 5. comes ἃ calm 2222: 2 
after 4. comes fair weather 2245: 4 
after s., pears to pick up 3 
another s. brewing 
fear no 4. before shower 783:12 
good to shelter against 8. 2222: 5 
no s. harms believer 162:15 
no s. so sharp to rend reed 2222: 4 
sharper the s., sooner over 2222: 8 


8. and stress .2222: 6 
8. in a tea-cup 2221:10 
5. i$ up, all is on the haz- 

ard .... .. . . . 2224: 9 
sudden s. lasts not three 

hours ...22224: 8 
terrors of s. confined to 

cahin.. τ 2222: ἴ 
to see s. better than to feel 

| aa ae hee = Sas 2222: 3 
when s. blows, we must en- 

dure 2221: 9 


Storms: harder s.. shorter 2222: ἃ 
high regions never with 

out 8 .. .. ©... ... 103210 
reckon on s. in fair weather 1904:10 
4. make oaks take deeper 


root ...... νον 2369:10 
untimely s., expect dearth 22223:10 
weathered fiercest 8. ....2222: 7 

Story ..... ce cece seeeeee 

all in ome 8. ............ 2222:12 
cruel 8. runs on wheels ..1394:13 
fish 8. ........ wee 2223: 8 
no s. without sticklers 2223: 2 


one 5. good until another 19 

ea πο eae: 2270 i482 
only one length for a s. 2223: 4 
8. always old and πε. 2222:12 
8. never loses by carrying 2272: 5 
s., softened term for a lie 2223: 


4. too long to be told now 2223: 7 
4. without a beginning .. 2223: ς 
awectest 8. ever told .28223:13 
tella s. to deaf ear ..... 497: 1 
that’s another s. .. ον 2223: 7 
thia s. will never go 2223: 2 
to make a long s. short ..2#223: 4 
Stoups: pint a. lang hin . 6g3: 7 
Stout: as you are 8., 

merciful ......... ἐν νι. 3228: 8 


STRAWS 2905 


Stout, continued 


live with s., become s. 389: 7 
5. asa pine ..  ...... 2228:10 
Stout-hearted, of good cour- 

age ἜΝ .1106: 2 


Stove-pipe: he wore a 8. 2092:13 
Strabus inter caecos regnat 167: 8 
Straight: he was s. 2224: 1 
no bent man can make 

others 8. 1241: 1 
she is as s. as your sister 2223:12 
she tried to keep me 8s. . .2223:12 


8. as arrow, line, leg, 

εἰς. Ὁ a ρυν νον 2223:9-12 
5: taced fad 93! Cee Ae oe §8s5: ἃ 
Straightness bad as crooked- 

ness... ss 729: § 
Strain: that s. again! 2166: 3 
Strait-laced in puritanic 

SLAVS) rs cay Oe ashes 1913: 2 
tobe 5. .............. 407: 1 
Stranger ....... ea Paes 2224 


disgraceful to turn out 8. 2224: 6 
2224/10 
reen rushes for the 8. 2224: § 
am a s. here myself 2224:12 
I was s. and ye took me in 2224: 4 
look for as. ..... 2224: 7 
mysterious 5... ,. . 2224: 8 
shame that s. should stand 
at gates ἜΝ 
8. in a strange land 2224:12 
s. is for the wolf a 2224: 2 
8. that is within thy gates 2224: 3 
Strangers: be not forgetful 


2224: 6 


to entertain s. 2224: 4 
beware of s. ...... 2224: 2 
disclose not your cares to 5. 2224: 9 
from Zeus are all s. 2224: 6 
I do desire we may be 

betters... ..... . 2a24:1 
nowhere greater s. than at 

home . .11gi1: 8 


show hospitality to s. 2224: 4 
they were s. and pilgrims 2224: 3 
Straphanger pays dividends 802: 9 
Stratagems: better to have 

two s. e “6 2230: 4 
8. allowed in Jove and war 1461:13 
Stratford atte Bowe: French 884: 6 
Straw 
best we lay as. here . .2224:13 
bricks without s. . . 
cast out s. from another's 


eye... ... 780: 2 
don't draw s. before old cat 296: 3 
drowning man catches at 5. 643: § 
he cares not ἃ 5. ....... 2225: 7 
I don’t care as. ....... 2225: 7 

don't give as. ........ 2225: 7 
I prize it not ἃ 8. ...... 2235: 7 
I set not ἃ 5. by it ...... 2225: 7 
in the s., in childbed .. 2225: 2 
last s. breaks camel's back 2226: 2 
makes news without 9. .. 243: 2 
mighty fire begins with 5. 808: 1 
not worth δα 5... ..... 2645: 1 
out of it and into the s. ..1593: 8 
skirmish with man of s. ..1520: 8 
s. shows how the wind 

blows . ..... eee 222$: 3 
8. that tickles, happiness ..1352: 2 
s. vote shows how hot air 

DlGWS cos eee ee ee 2225: 3 
stumble at as. ......... 2235: § 
tail of s. fears fire ...... 2226: 3 
there is a pad in the 8s. ..2225: 
they are in the s. ........- 184: 6 
tickled with ἃ 5. .........- 62: ς 
wagging of ἃ 5. ......-- 2225: 1 
Strawberries: one mans 8., 

another's hives .......- 1825314 


Strawberry: cut down oak, 


2906 STREAK 


Strats, continued 
three 5. on statf make baby 
Stre silver s. ........... 2:10 
Stream ee ΤΥ 113286 
cross s. where shallow ... 3912: 
he drifts with the s. . 2227: 
httle 5. may quench thirst 2227: 
little 5. will drive light mill 2227: 
never does s. flow back- 


- ὦ δ. ἃ. 


wards 2... ....... 1998: 4 
s. of time glides fives 2323: § 
s. rises no higher than 

source. 00 www eee 2227: 3 
to row against thes. ...... 2226: 7 
to row with the s. ...... 2227: 4 
tu strive against the s. 2226: 7 
where s. smoothest water 

deepest 2464: 9 
with a favoring s. 2227: ἃ 
wonderful 8. is River Time 2323: ς 


you cannot step twice in 

same 5... 1998: 9 
Streams: he rowed in other 4. 16:10 
large s. from hittle foun- 

tains flow 1035215 
small s. make great rivers 1033:55 


s. meander level with 
founts ... ..1998: 4 
Strength ...... ah toed δ 2227 
all devil’s 5. in Joins ..§62: ς 
as thy days, so thy s. 2227: 8 


beyond s. may no man fight 2227: 9 
brute s. falls by own weight 2228: 1 
draw s. from weakness 2229: 
excellent to have giant's 8. 2228: 
great s., little gumption 2227: 
great 9. should use it gently 2228: ἑ 
his s. went from him 5438: " 
ifs. fails, employ cunning 881: 
bke 4. from hope and de- 

spair waza: 97 
my 5. perfect in weakness 2228: 3 
not enough reason to use 8. 1940/14 
not s., but art, wins prize 2228: 1 


$. grows by being tried 2223: 7 
s. of body 210: 7 
4. small, shun heavy bur- 

dens 22:10 
8. united is the greater 2407: 6 
s. will with burden grow 2228: 9 


such s. as man has he 
should use 2227: 7 
surpassing in δ. : 1617: 3 
their 9. is to sit still 2228: 2 
they go from s. to s. 2228: ς 
we acquire s. we have over- 
come . 2228: 7 
what is 9. without wisdom 2228: 1 
Strepitus: popularis s. 1600:10 
Stretching: if s. were wealth, 
cat is rich 143: 2 
SUPilG: ec eects seat 
contentious man kindles s. 416: 
God stint all s. 2229: 


gteat is s. between brothers 247: 
he that causes 5. comes to 


3 

4 

7 

sorrow 2249: ὁ 
t 

32 

4 


keep far from .-. ... 1.2229! 
let there be nos. ....... 4229: 
4. begets s. se 2229: 
s. begun in haste kindles 

fire. 2229: 12 
9. makes world go on 2229: 
4. never, business δομίο 141 
Strike ...........-.6.0.. 
no right to s. against public 

gafety ... . ....,. 2239: 7 
sit-down 6. ....... δῷ 2229:10 
«., but hear ............ 2220:11 
%., Now or never ........ 2229: 8 
s., or give me the bill ... 823: 7 
s. while iron is hot . (1286: 1~2 
you must s. in measure . 42229: 9 


Strikes: one, two, three s. : 3 
String ene eoeweersevevnasenee 
all oe eee wool- 


hee end ol the Os. bo whose 1: 2 
ever touching upon that α, 2216’ 1 


String, continued 
go by 8. rather than bow 227: 7 


little s. will tie little bird 1443:12 
s. with fly at one end ... 823: 3 
to go to heaven in a 8. ..2229:13 


to have something in a s. 2229:14 


touch me on a tender s. . .2229:12 
you touch the rights... .2249:14 
Stringer: nay, stay, quoth 
SBS. 2.2... LL, 1087: 8 
Strings in heart not to be 
wibrated Θ6Φλτηω. ον νιον 1108: 2 
tied to apron s. ......... 89: 5 
to pull τῆς 9. 6... 2230: 3 
two 5. to your bow ...... 2230: 4 
wears s. on felt hat ..... 307: 2 
Strip tease only American 1651: 7 
cues are always yreilons: 43: 3 
s. tor the back of fuols .. $0: § 
Stroke: finishing 5. ...... οιϊει 
Strong: be s.. and quit your- 
selves like men ...... 2228: 6 
I am 9. and lusty ...... 28: 4 
lands and goods go to 9. 1089:12 
s. and waterfall channel 
own path .. .. 2228: 9 
4. as a bull moose as4: 8 
s. as fire, lion, mustard, 
etc. ον .2228:10 
a., content tu be wise ....2228: 3 
9. cat at first table 2052555 
s. who can conquer bad 
habits 2227: 6 
8. who masters his own 
spirit 2227: 6 
to be s. is to be happy 1070: § 
Stronger always succeeds 2228: 4 
Strongest: he can do most 
who is s. : 1672: 3 
he ts 4. in bed 143: 3 
reason of s. always the 
best 1471: 7 
8. man does not draw ἃ s. 
shot 2227: § 
8. man most alone ... . 54: 8 
success to the s. ..3228: 4 
Strongholds like fig trees . 7g8: 3 


Struggle: cease to s., cease 


to live es 1309: 7 
s. for existence .. 718: 8 
Strumpet: never was 9. fair 2489: 8 
4.. unfortunate female ... 2489: 7 
Strut hke crow in gutter 2230: 6 
8. hike turkey-gobbler 2230: ς 
turkey-gobbler s. ... 2230: § 
Stubble: in s. great fire ... 811: 6 
judging from ss. . ..... 44: 6 
proud shall be 4. . 447): 3 
s. shows what grain was 4305: 7 
Stubborn: fair woman also s. 139: ς 
[I know 5. temper of the 

man 2231: § 
more 8. than sea, ass a23t: 2 
8. and rebellious generation 2231: 3 
4. as mule, lioness, etc. 2211: 2 
a. daughter of s. sire . |. 489: 7 
s. heart shall fare ill 2211: i 
Stubbornnesa is an iniquity 23}: 4 
Stuck-ap: to he 5. ι882: 1 
Studia: abeunt s. in mores 2231:10 
Studies: crafty men con- 

temn s. ashes aft Le 8 
liberal s. ς 


minutes in useful s. ‘spent az38: 7 
8. grow into character . Z231t:80 
s. serve for delizht, orna- 

ment oe gt ie 710 
8. worthy gentieman .. ς 
too much time in 5. is death 2232: 3 


Studio: mnere 4. seam 
consilio  .. ..... 2666: 4 
Studiceus audiendi ..., 1005: 7 

Studious: be 5. and be learn: 
τ redken να Δ ΤΟΝ ἐμ: 14 

φΦίμόάγ ........0{νὐν ον ον 


boys should 9. useful things ee : 6 
have thy s. full of books .218: 7 
his heart was in 4.  .... Pe : 
hie s. little on the Bible 

in a brown s. 


STUPID 


Study, continued 
live to s., not s. to live ..2231: 8 
much s. had made him lean aaja: 1 
much s. is weariness of 

AES .. .... .«ννν νος 2222:}} 
night was created for s. 2331: 7 
respect no s. in money- 

making 
reward of s., understand- 


Ce ον τευ 


2232: 4 


ING. eon a eee νον 2231: 7 
say not, When I have lei- 

sure I will s. 2231: 7 
studied how to escape 8. 2621: 7 
s. is like heaven's sun .. 2232: 4 


8. not equal to listening ..417:14 


ee ee we 


s. of liberal arts hbumanizes 2231:10 
8. of wisdom, s. of words 609: 1 
s. sharpeneth the mind 2232: 3 
s. what you most affect ..2232: 4 
there is no satiety in 8. 2232: a 
too much s. weakens prain 2232: 1 

1 


Studying: grow mad by 8. 2232: 
Stuff .......... ἐνόν. «2232 


he has 9. in him ......... 2232: ς 
he is good 5. ......... 2112: § 
hot ss wis eee 2232: 7 
of 4. herues are made ..... 1138: § 
4. and nonsense ...., 2232: 6 
s. of which martyrs are 
made. 2232 
there is nos. in him ...... 2232 
Stuffed man, shirt... .. 209 3 


Stufhing holds out storm 
Stulte: apparet enim quod 5. 
egerim .. 849: 


[οὐ 
σ 
ω 
ᾶἃ οἵ co ὦ δια 


Stulti: omnes 8. miscentur 1556: 
8. prope omnes M38: 
Stultis: ex s. insanos facit 853: 
Stultitia: omnis 5, laborat 

fastidio sui . 840: 9 
8. est timere quod vitari 

non potest 783: 2 


8. est timore mortis mori 2240: 6 
tanta s. mortalium est Roa: ἃ 
Stulto intellegens quid inter. 

est ςβδ: τι 


Stultorum calami carbones 847: 4 
8. intnitus est numerts B48: 4 
Stultum est vicinum velle 

ulcise: incendio 1606:11 
Stultue: etiam s. opportuna 

locutus 845: 9 
interdum 4. bene loquitur 845: 9 
milo accepto 5. sapit 14:1} 
praucter speciem 5, es Bso: 3 
8. factus est omnis homo a 

scientia Bs7:ts 


4. Quoque st tacuerit sapiens ὅςο: 9 


4. stalts Joquitur Ba4i32 
s. und Stolz wachset aus 

einem Holz 2234: 4 
Stumble at atraw, leap over 

block 2833: κα 
8. at the threshold 2233: ἃ 
8. makes trmer foothold 2232: 9 
8. may prevent a fall 74722 
s. on plain ground 2233: 4 
8. twice over same atone 2424: 8 
s. without falling mends 

pace 2334: 9 
they a. that run fast .... 2144: 7 
Stumbiing ...... sds eke τος 
for a stone of 8. 4233: ἃ 
Stumbling-block: put not a 

s. before the blind .396:82 
Stumbling-blocks to step- 

ping-stones i... 2233: ἃ 


ye @ ee 


8234: 
2234: 


Stumbling-stone of offence 1752:16 
Stump: no blood out of 8. ..203: 
s.andrump ............ 2233: 6 
take to the s. 9 
up a %. 7 
Stamps: hard row of 8. ..2397: } 
stir ,2233! 
Stupid: gods made ae eo 8. 2234: 8 
more s., more hap 6 
not ass. as J | oes 8 
s. as Englishman, cab- ὲ 
9 


. 432:10; 2284: 
8. ἐν ρβα what can’t escape 682: 


STUPIDITY 


Stupidity esevecs evccccee Aead 
contirnied in full s. ...... 2234: 2 
no sin except s., 


cept κ΄ ,.ν.... 2234: 9 
“. and pride grow on one 

bush ....... ..2224: 4 
9. more dangerous than 

knavery 1+. .2234: 9 
s. of others helps” . 2236:10 
8., steadiness of conduct. . 2233512 
with s. gods struggle in 

vain. 2234: 7 
with s. man may front 

much... κτνν ως 2233:12 
Sturm und Drang hese 2222: 6 
δίγ!ο Renan ene wee. 2284 
ἐφ εν felicity of ᾿.. .2235: 1 
chaste and Jucid s. 2238: 2 


chief virtue of s. perspicu- 


ity - 2238: 1 
good s. must he clear 2235: τ 
hanghty and mellifluous s. 2235: 4 
limp and shapeless «4. 2653: 3 
man’s 4. 14 his mind’s voice 2235: 3 
no s. good that cannot be 
read aloud 2235: § 
8., immortal thing in litera- 
ture 2235: 8 
s. is the dress of thought 2235: 8 
5. is the essence of {ΠΙΠΈΙΠΕ 2235: 8 
8. is the man 2235: 2 
s. is vehicle of spirit 2235: 8 
Style est homme méme 2235: 2 
Stylus: turn s. to erase 2653: 6 
s. virum arguit ws 2236: 2 
Suadet: quis., sua det... 1870: 7 
Suasion: whip of s. 1781:14 
Suavissima est vita, si sapias 
nihil ao 1222: 3 
Suaviter in modo . 946: a 
Sub: sighted s., sank same 2448: 1 
Subject: choose s. suited to 
strength 2651: 9 
Sublime to ridiculous 1987: 9 
Submerged tenth 1843: 6 


Substance: prefer s. to shad- 

Ow 606: 2 
take 8. for shadow 2079:32 
wasted πα. in riotous living 1891 :12 
Substitute shines brightly 1224: 8 
Subtle: tom 4. misleads self 470: 7 
Succeed: either attempt it 

ποῖ οὐ a. 

ι at Hirst you don’t 4. 
rather fail with honor than 

a. by fraud 
to Ἀ.. look foolish but be 

wise 
Succeeds: nothing s. like 

sttcccss 
when man β΄. 

everybody 
Succes: rien ne 

comme les. . 2236: 

Success ..............., 2235 

address, passport tos. 440: 
hitch-gaddess 5. 2236: 
courage in distress pro- 

cures” 6, ᾿ ἡ 
effort leads to 5. . 
even grammar subservient 


2236:13 
2397: 3 


2237312 

2236:12 
: : 2230: ς 
in spite of 


2236: 8 
réussit 


2237: 
2237: 


ω to on A 


2216: 
2237: 


to 8. 
foola’ gold called «. 
he has achieved s. who has 
lived well, Jaughed 
often, loved much 2237: 
tins, he moderate 2236: 
in a. is crown of glory 2237: 
it in getting which apells s. 2237: 
more 8., more you want 2236: 
no man was ever fed full 


- 


wah = DS 


with § 2236: 7 
no a. of “failure ‘with God 2237 
nothing fails like s. 2236: : 


nothing so imprudent as 8. 2236:15 
PMBINE succeeds like 
484: 4; 3216: 


secret of a., constancy ... 1020! i 

self-trust secret of 8. .... 2237: 

μ᾽ ew forty ... .... 4437: 
and failure ....... 2237: 9-32 


Success, continued 


8. comes home to roost ....2236: 9 
8. consecrates crimes 2236: 1 
8., criterion of wisdom 2236:14 
8. doesn’t come to sleeper 2236: 4 
8., greatest orator in world 2236: 3 
s. has ruined many ...... 2236:15 
s. is child of audacity 2237: 3 
s. is G es~ ne eventing 2236: 1 
5. is in God's hands ...... 981: § 
8. is never blamed 2236: 1 
8. leads many to their ruin 2236:15 
8. leads to insolence ..2236: 6 
8. makes a fool seem wise 2236:14 
5. more peeilous than fail- 

υῖ6 ... {ων .22327:1τ0 
8. or failure in hands of 

fate ........ 766:12 


s., reward of anyone who 
looks for trouble 

8., reward of toil 

8. ruins a fool ἜΝ" 

8. will not attend on all 748: 

ebings ill-got had ever bad 


σον, 926: 1 
"tis “heaven! s to give 8. .2235: 9 
‘tis not in mortals to com- 

mand 8. : 2235: 9 
toil is joy when s. is won 2235:10 


with ignorance and con- 
fidence, s. is sure 2236:12 
without κι, man a failure 2237:10 


Successes founded on fail- 
ures 743213 
Successful: count no man 8. 
till dead 527: 2 
s. heyond hope ὁ ο..... 2236:11 
s. who makes pleasant pur- 
suit sustain him ...... 2237: 4 
Succors of Spain ....... 1897: 2 
Sucker ......... ΠΕ ‘east 
one 5. . 2237513 
emerged the original 8 8. 2237:13 


never give s. even break 2237:13 
9. is born every minute 2237:13 
Suckers of purse. church 2238: 1 
those s. belong to loaferish 2238: 1 
Suadaeque medulla 1780313 
Sudando pulmentaria quaere 84:13 


Sudat: si dixeris ‘‘aestuo,” 

5. 2266:10 
Sudor: gelhidus manahat cor- 

pore 4 788:10 
4. per laborem cxeat 2258: 2 
Sudore: in 8. vultus vesceris 

pane . .2288: 2 
Sudorem: non est viri timere 

4. : 2258: 6 
Suds: in the s. 2238: 2 
Suez: ship me ΣΟΙΒΕΝΠΕΤΕΣ 

east of BS... ww. 659 
Suffer: best can s......... 382 


highest s. most  ..... 2239: 
intensified capacity to 8. 2239: 
more courage to s. than die 2459: 
sublime tos. and he strong 223 
s. and expect 2338: 
8. more in imagination 2378: 
to s. and endure, Int of man 2238: 


to s. is to overcome 2238: 
Suffered: I would have s. if 
IT hadn't 8. 726: 
who much has 8. much will 
know 2238 
Sufferance: in 8. is rest ..2238: 
of 4. cometh ease 8 
5. is no Quittance ........ 2238 
a, brings much . .....ὕ. 2238: 
Suffering ...... DE zeds 
learn in s., teach in song 2238: 
no s. without sin ..2238: 
only the strong are 
“atrengthened by s. ....2238: 


..2238: 
»)26: 


people learn through 8. 

δ᾽ bas heen my teacher ... 
μ᾽ is nature’s iron law ...2238: 
8. makes men petty . .. 2239: 
4. often become: instruction 726: 
taught by another’s 8. ....736: 
wenk made weaker by s. 2238: 


- 
ὃ 
i 
Be αὐ τῶι δὴ δὲ MOA “λωωσ Φ Ὁ ον Ὁ Denney 
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Sufferings: brother's s. 


claim pity ........ .247: € 
our 5. are owing to our fol- 

συ ,2238: 7 
present s. greater than 

dreaded ...... a .2239: 1 


5. are what we muse endure 2238: 8 
5. of good are jo 


Sag Ser ἢ 1004:13 
8. one cannot al Ane ...-2239: 2 
to each hiss. ...... ..... 2238: 8 

Suffers: who s. overcomes 2238: 9 
who s., remembers ....... 726: 7 

Sugar: be not all s. ...... 167:1} 


neither 5. nor salt ........ 1931:15 
8. and spice, all that’s nice 228:13 


8. o'er the devil himself 1211: 3 
too much s. decays teeth . 343: 8 
Suggestion: take s. as cat 

aes milk ..... 1241: 4 
Sulcide ....... a ee ee 9 
caiaiait 8. decorously 2239: 7 
cowardice impels to s. ....2240: 7 
educated dally with s. .668: 9 
TACO B42, 8S Skeet 2240: 4 
s., effect of cowardice .. 2239:13 


8. forbidden because abom- 


inable . 2239: 9 


5. guilty of double offence 2240: 3 
5. is confession .......... 2241: 3 
8. is not a remedy 2241: 3 
s., supreme boon of man . 2239:10 


Suicides: nine men in ten 8. 2239: 8 
shun society of s. .2239:13 
Suit: that s. best which best 

SUIS 6 oe eh ee ea . 625: ς 
to get a wooden s. . §06: 7 
Suitor: last s. wins wench 2591: 9 
you think you are Ann’s s. 2592: & 
Sullens: sick of the s. ον 2103514 


Sulphites: bromides and s. 246: 7 
Sum total of all totals ....2408: 9 
Summa petit livor ........ 1033: ς 
5. summarum ........... 2308: 9 
Sumes: a te mutuum 5. .. 222:11 
Summer ...... ον 2241 

dance away 5. 480: : 


down with case of Indian s. 29: 
dry s. never made dear 


English s., two fine days .2241: 
it will not always be s. 866: 
Martin’s s., Indian s. 2241: 
no s. but has a winter .. 2242: 
one swallow does not make 
a ae rae 2253: 8 
s. will not last forever 2241: ς 
wear out great-coat In s. 2457: 1 
what s. gets, winter eats 2530: 7 
Summit is safe for none ΤΟΣΖΙ 4 
Summits: climb to highest 5. 101: ς 


3 
8 
.2241: 6 
4 
1 
7 
[3 


winds sweep the 5. 1032:10 
Summos: noli contemnere ea 

quae s. sublevant «τοῦ: 4 
Summum: nemo timendo as 

84. pervenit ........... 748: 2 
quicquid est s. ab imo 

mascitur . . ....... 1936: ὁ 


Sumptus censum ne superet 2196:14 
Sums: small s. out, large s. 


ie Subsea woes Maadoees φᾶς: 3 
Bur oe Read 
after misty clouds, clear 

νυ . «ζΔ44:1} 
after showers, s. shines (2222: 2 
behind the clouds, s. still 

shining ............-- 2245: 2 
empire on which s. never 

gets ........ 6908: ς 
eye of s. cannot be hidden 2242: 3 


forsake setting to court ris- 
Lacie tn Gath Bean 2241: 


ing 5 
τοῖν. rising of 5. ult going 


eer ev ee 


»  ᾷ ὁ 


2244. . 


evil an cond ee ier 1284: 9 

he that walks in s., sun- 
burnt ...... 2. eee 2244: 4 
I ‘gin to be aweary of 8. 2241: ὃ 
if red 4. begins his race, 
rain will flow apace . 


a oe) 


. 2243310 


2008 SUNBEAMS 


Sun, contiaued 
if s. goes pale to bed, ‘twill 

rain tomorrow . 2343/10 
if you see it in S. it’s so 1887218 
immortal medicine found 

ins. . 2244: 
in every country 8. rises 

in morning 2243: 
let not s. go down on wrath 2649: 
let others hail rising 8. . .2241: 
men shut doors against set- 

ting 8. 
more worship rising than 

setting 9. ᾿ 
morning s. never lasts a 


a ee ee a 


ees es ee - 


παν «241: 


Se Ἢ δὰ 2241: 
τ νυ aoe 2243: 
ἃ. seldom ends well 679: 
never think sunlight is s. 976: 
no 5. without shadow ....2245: 
not ae s. excludes you will 
I exclude ogg Naess Sa : 
one glory of the s. ...... 2207: 
out of God's blessing into δ. 194:14 
place in the s. . B24 ZITS 
radixnt s. is nature's eye 2242: 3 
red s. has water in bis eye 2243:10 
rising 5. seen high in pride 870:13 
setting 8. and music .. 36: 4 
shoots at mid-day s. . 9:83 
shut out s., doctor comes in 1103: 1 
somewhere the 8. is shining 2244: 7 
stand a little out of my δ. 2242: § 
4. also ariseth . 2243: 1 
s. and rain .. 2344: 7-22845: 4 
8. at one time, rain another 2474: 6 
s. beboldest all thimgs . 2243: 9 
4. blinds if you gaze at 1% 2243:13 
8. cannot reach under bow! 1722: 6 
s., day's honor, heaven's 
eye 2242: 3 
s. has set, no night followed 1302: § 
4. his eye gives everyone 2243: 1 
8. hot enough to bake bread 2244: ; 
4 
: 
3 
3 
3 
ry 


\y 
mornin 


“δ Ges Ὁ Ὁ oOo ὦ 


s., how I hate thy beams .. 
$. ts never dehied . . 
8. is not all spots”. 
s., amp. of the world. 

almighty physician 
$. Hever repents o 


good 

%. never sets on ts 
8. never sets apon their 

dominions as8ass 
8. never worse for dunghill 2242: 
s. of all days eet yet down 2243: 
9. of her glory descending 693: 
8., of world eye and soul 2242: 
s., on face, wind on back 2242: 
8. seen only by own light 2243: 
ἃ. ae makes shadows 


.. ie on both sides τὰ 


8., my 


a ba wa a 


3244: 


hedge 2242: 3 
4. shines over all . 3242: 1 
8. shines upon all alike 2244: 1 
8. stood still, areata stayed 2243:12 
8. Visits cesspools led 2243: 6 
take last pa aca of s. 2241: 8 
there is still s. on the wali 2242: 3 
to add light to the s. .3399: 4 
truly pent to behold s. 2343: 2 
wait till the s. shines, Nelly 2244: 3 


warm summer 8., 8 


2 
6 

when s. rises, disease 
abates .... wo... 2244: 3 
when ». sets, all in shadow 3344: 3 
. 9 
6 
4 


Sunberat, who walks in eum 8844: 4 
plo go day, God send 
go day, God 


φοννϑε» vee? 


400:13 
re ¢ € 


Sunday, continued 


divide S. from week ..... 1333:10 
every day braw makes S. 
daw . ....- 627: 3 


every day is not 5... 490:10 
first S. in middle of week 1678: 6 
go nutting S., devil helps 2020:11 
S. clears away rust of week 2245: § 
S. different from another 

day s. WSt Rann 3244: 


"tis not thy S. out ...... 2245: 
to sit judicially on ὅ. in- 
decent 2245: 7 


when S. comes, holy day aa4s: 6 
Sundays: month of S.....2245: 9 
when two S. meet . 22345:10 
Sun-dial in shade useless 2246: 1 
Sunflower, “elle vous suit 

partout” 
s. turns on her god when b= 

sets. . . 2246: 
Sunlight: grope in the s. 2234: 
Sunrise never failed us yet 2243: 
Suns: earth cannot tolerat 

two 1997: 

Sunset: blessed who sees 8 2243: 
none knows what will hap- 

pen before s. 
Sunshine: after s., 

cloud 2244: 
I know that s. follows rain 2244: 
hies abed in 5. . 142: 
no 5. but hath «ome shadow 2244: 
4. broken in mill, 9. still 22.242 
s. hardens clay, melts wax fae 
8. of your smile 2146: 
$. predominates 2245: 
trust not 5. of April dy 2382: 
Sup: hard to 4. and blow 1230: 
s. and walk, if two paces 102: 
to 8. well is to live well = 2248:1 
Superbia: contritionem prae- 

cedit s. 1882: 7 
sequitur 5. formam 2662: 6 
8., invidia, avarizia . 1879: § 
8. tantum est. quiesce 2228: a 
ubi fuerit s., ibi contumelia 1882: 6 
Superfiu, tres necessaire 2246: 6 

2246 


Raw ὦ 


ww 


: 9224: 
comes a 


mm ON ὦ ae hw OWN fo 


Superfluities .......... 
felicsty hes in 5. 2246: 6 
longing for s. 2246: 6 
rich man’s s., poor man's 
redemption 2246: 6 
s. do not hurt 2246: 4 
8. for which men sweat 2246: § 
s., hindrances 8246: ς 
we must have 6. 2246: 


Superfluous is very dear  ja6:13 
8.. Very necessary thing 2246: 6 
Superior man, caim, etc. 2246: 8 


to end s., begin inferior 382: 4 
too 8. to be seen 2247: ἃ 
wealth of nation, s. men 2346: “ 
yield to our 5. 169: 4 


Superiority ............ 


one man soon acquires 6. 2247: 3 
prevent s. profiting 2247: 


1 
8. complex azay: 3 
s. is always detested . 2246: 7 
to pei νὼ αν impertinence 
3 
t 


Superiors and inferiors. 


2247: 
2247: 


Superis: sunt s. sua "τ οὕς: 1 
Superman: I teach hia tSi7: 2 
Supernaculum: dria ‘Le ς 
Superstition ............2247 


s. from thy breast repel 2247: § 


atheiam ands. ..... geet: 9 
fear ie parent of s. ...... 2248: 4 
test burden is s. 2847: 7 

in 8. wise men follow 
fools ........ 32347: 6 

no itch more infectious 
ἢ ἧς Sed. ea ees 2248: 3 

8. communicated by con: 
iy ae Se 2248: 3 
8. follows pride. ee .. 2248: - 

8., poetry ον 3347: 

4., relicice of f tainds 3247: 7 
6.. reproach of .3847γ: § 


SURFEIT 


Superstition, continucd 

8., senseless fear of abides 2247: 
8., vain ague of the mind 2248: 
there is 8. in avoiding 8. 2247: ; 


through 8. of ἃ name ....16§5: 7 
Superstitione: nulla scabies 

scabriosior s. .8248: 3 
Superstitions: all have s. . 2248: 1 
8. are the kings of nations 2248: 5 
Superstitions: better dumb 

thans.. . ..... 2247: κα 
everything ominous to 8. 2247: 7 
in all things ye are too 8. 2247: 5 
Supervacua satius est scire 

quam nihil . .. ..... 12428: 8 
Supper ........... eee 

after s. walk a mile ..b10a: 8 
te good s., dreamed of 

devil . .. 2248: 6 
before 5. walk a little _. 2248: 9 
hight s. makes long life 673: 3 
no song, no 5. . 4622: 6 
no 8. like a merchant's s80: 6 


short s. makes long life 22:48:10 
stay home and sing for δ. 2622: 6 
steal old man’s s., no wrouwg 27: 1 
8. hike hidalgo’s dinner $79: 8 
s. makes ill digestion 578: 9 
they go to s. with devil 9 .2248:11 
where plenty, 5. soon couked q20:12 
wished for s., fare badly 2248:14 
Supperless: better s. than 


debt g28: ὃ 
go to bed s., restless 1200: 6 
Suppers: few s., few medi- 

cines 2248:10 
light s.. clean sheets 2248: 7 
s. killed more than Galen 

cured ᾿ ᾿ 2:4διιὰ 
Supphant: to crush s., bar- 

barity 541: Ὁ 
Supra: quod 4. nos, nihil 

ad nos 2227: 9 
8. Vires 3227: 9 
Supreme Court follows elec: 

thon returns @1tsto 


Supremumque vale . 789: δ 
he 8. 11} that dines all 2238: 


Supa: 
he s. who aleeps 2λιδιις 
who s well sleeps weil 2248:13 
Surdu fabulum narras asOg: 2 
Sure ......... ..... 2248 
as 8. as anything, fate, 

sixpence 2249: 9 
ass. as coat on back 2249: 3 
as 8. as death, gun, exgs, 

etc. z2q8 16-2260: 3 
as s. as God in Gloucester: 

shire 2249: ὁ 
as 5. as God made little 

apples 2249512 
as s. as yuggier’s box 449: 8 


8 8. as sealed with butter 266: 7 
as 8. as to hold eel by tail 913:12 
better to he 4. than sorry 22469:10 


it is good to be 8, 8240: 1 
make ἃ s. thing of it 8240: 7 
no man can stand s. 8249: § 


8. and unsure not all one 2249: 2 


bind, s. find ..foastia 
8. which can be made s. 2249: 4 
Sureties: be not of 5. 22§0:1! 
two s. better than one 2250; 3 


Surety 2... cc eee eee 
act as 8... fit is at hand 2240: 6 
be not s. above thy power 2350; 4 
‘apt 5. for hundred daye 2240: 4 
that is s. shall smart. .saso:it 
he who is 8. is never sure 2250: f 
leave s. 14 .8@8$0: 9 
rich s. rare as black swan saso:10 


8. for another must pay ..2250; 8 
8. for bow, 5. for arrow ..3241: 1 
8. for friend. snared ....aago:ts 
your 5. wants ἃ 8 ...,..88§0: 3 
Surety ahip: shun a. ..... 1907: 9 
urfeit: an nick that 6... 2034: 1 
cure thy o'er night’s ». ..637: 8 
more perish by ὁ. than 
Wo : ,068:10 


SURFEITED 


rene 


continucad 


Surfest, 


Stirtoted with eee aca ΜΕΤΗ͂Ν 
Surgeon ............... 1 
best s. nae been well hacked 225ι;: 6 


ane 22st: 
pitiful s. ete dangerous si 

SOTO. .... Pree eee 2251: 6 
sawbones is ag. ...... 2251: 4 
8., medical man who can 

cut .2251: 6 
8. practices on head of 

orphan ............., 2251: 3 
Surgeons cut that they may 

CUE. ποτόν 2251; 6 
Surgery separates patient 

rom disease ....... 2251: 3 
when unctions fail, 5. 

brings relief 2 ...... 2253: 3 


Surnames in ford, ham, ley, 


(OM ὃ... oan a5 . 1655:10 
Surprise is spice of life «2416: 1 
taken by 8s. ....... 2251: 8 
Surprised: man 8. is half 

beaten .. ..... ..... 2251: 9 
8. that we can be 8. ...2258:10 
wise man is never s. 2251: 9 


Surrender: unconditional s. 2252: 1 
Surrenders: the Guard never 

5.; Gen. Taylor never 5. 2251211 
Sursum sunt sapite 


spigtder eae 23:12 
Survival of the fittest ...... 716: 8 
Sus Minervam .. ........ 2196: ς 
8. tubam audivit ....... 2178: 6 
Suspect: always s. every: 

body 243: 2 
always 5. the probable 2252: 6 
less we know, more we 8. 2252: 4 
shun the bad, s. the best 2253: 2 
Suspense, insupportable Miio- 

fortune is saeee 2282: 2 
S.igstorture ΟΠ 6... 2252: 2 
s., life of a spider . 2635:11 
s., toothache of the mind 2252: ἃ 
to live in 4. 2452: 2 


Suspicio probatis injuria est 2252:10 
8. sibi ipsa rivales parit 2252:10 
Suspicion ......-....... 2252 

banish squint 5. ... 2252: 9 
curse of greatness, 5. 12ς2:τ|. 
evil «. has woree condition 2252: 8 


losing side full of 5. 2252:10 
mect 8. with confidence .,1003: ὃ 
seeds of s lurk in every 

spadefiul of earth 2253: 4 
showing 8. great fault 2352: ς 
s. always haunts guilty 

mins 2298:t1 
s.. badge of base-born 

minds 2252: 7 
8. breeds rivals for itself a2s2:to 
4, companion of mean 

souls 2252: 7 
s., dog that bites without 

cause 2252: 9 
s.. enemy to happiness 2252: 9 


s. follows close on mistrust 2352: 9 


s. hath double eyes ως 2444:1| 
.., wine of political basil 
2252: ἃ 
3. stack full of eyes” . aagaist 
s., token of depravity 2224: 7 
s., unspoken wrong to 
tested worth 2252:10 


: “ΝΟΥ often useless pain 2262: 9 

a., virtue of a cowar 3352: 7 
s., whose eyes never sicep 2252:11 
wear his cap with Ὁ. 1241 2 
what a ready tongue 8. hath azga:ta 
Suspicions like bats among 

birds 

isl clash less prosperous, 


2253: 4 


or 8253: 8 

4. coudemns good ‘faith of 
ως £882;10 
a. shoutd be auapected wags: i 


Sustenata venus yratinsima 1819537 
Suastine et abstine ........863:11 


Sustine, continued 


8. patienter ..........., 683: 5 

Sutor: ne super crepidam s. 
judicaret ............ 2093: 4 
Suumcuique ........ 1836: 3 
6 


5. cuique pulcrum est ....1836: 
Swallow ............ ὡς 83 
don’t take s. under roof 2254: 
one 9. does not make spring 2253: 
one s. does not make sum- 
mer. 
s. follows not more willing- 
ly than we 
s., herald of spring 
8., messenger of spring ..22 ap 
swift as s. flies : .22 
when 5. babbles in spring Baek 
why should s. vie with 
swans........... 
Swallows: keep no s. under 
roof .906: 
8. are at hand in summer g06: 1 


,2283: 


a ἃ AAWMwW Ww 7 νη 


. 2285: 


too many s. make a fall .632:10 
when 5. homeward fly ....2254: 2 
Swamp: buy 5. with salt ..393: 4 
SWAN oie awenes ss tee 2204 
born from a 5. "egg NE tat 1134: 4 
like s., sung last lament 2254: 5 
play the s., die in music 2254: 5 
rarer than a black 8. 1935: 1 
8., act part οὗ". ο....... 14:9 
5. sings before death 2254: § 
sweet s. of Avon ....... 2255: 2 
think thy 5. a crow ...... 2265: § 
very lke a black s. 2255: 3 
Swan-song: uttering a 8 ..22§4: § 
Swans: all his geese $s. .... 101074! 
s. sing before their death 2254: § 
s. sing before they die 1818:10 
8. won't sing till daws δὶ" 
Fett nes ee 2255: 2 
swallow, owls vie with δ. 2255: 4 
Swarm: ‘good for bee, g 
ΟΣ i) reas 145: 7 
4. of bees in May ......144: 4 
Swashing outside ....... ee 1 i ὲ 
Swathe: cut ἃ 5. 478: 
Sway: harder to avoid be- 
ing swayed than to s. 1240: 8 
Swear’ fear not to s. any- 
thing . 2255:10 
entleman disposed tos. . .2257: $ 
ave a good s. ..2257γ:1τ| 
he that will s. will he ..2257:10 
he will s. dagger out of 
sheath. 2 ... oe ee: aag6: 2 
if you s., you "ll catch no 
fish Piha? “tte Ὁ 2256: ; 
make a parson, saint 8. ..2855: 
8. deep, 5. like lord ....22§$:33 
s. half an hour for me .. 23857: 3 
s. in behalf of his friend 2257: 7 
s. like carter, lord, ruffian, 
trooper. 2255:13 
s. roof off the house ... 2257: 6 
8. through an inch board 2256: 2 
s. till black in the face ..2257: 6 
s. to own hurt. -2357: 2 
8. under pain of perdition 2256: 6 
ἐς ᾿ is unbecoming 12:6: 7 
rivately comfort. ..2257: 3 
mten ἵν ay " only By God 2456: ἑ 
you 9. ὑυοϊάϊν.. ........ 22ς6: 
πα πο μ eer ite ταν .. 2285 
accustom not thy mouth to 
δι΄ 2. SS re eae Ὡς 2835S: 7 
8. came in at the head . .2255: 9 
8. doth spleen good ...,28§7: 3 
8. is a thing abominable aags:t 
8. is worse than theft rete 
8. keeps the temper ...... 4257: 3 
8. till my roof was dry 2257: 6 
8. 


way though stone wall 2256: 2 
akira will no man trust : 
ee ..160: 
who easily s., ftorswears 22 
Sweat eeseevtoeseenurevea aa 
auony of bloody 4. ..... 
cold 5. bedewed my iicabe * : 
cold a, melted from limbs ass8 


eas ee 


8: 3 
310 
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SWIFT 2909 


Sweat, continued 
from all his body poured s. 788:10 
tae 8. cures disorders 1026: 7 
is 8. great drops of blood 2258: 3 
in s. of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread 2258: 2 
live by sweet of others’ 8. ae 4 


lovers of money must 8. ..2257:18 
no sweet without s. ..2257:12 
no virtucs where no 8. ..2258: ς 
not part of man to fear 8. 2258: 6 
brow, brain, heart ..2258: 3 
re shouts flow after toil ..2258: 6 
GOOG. του εκ Sas 2258: 3 
ἠὲ ει like bull .......... 2258: 7 
to 8. one’s guts out ....2258: 7 
wring bread from s. of 
οἴδεγα © 55 53) ee kes 2258: 4 
Sweating at foot of steep 151: 3 
rene: say “1 am hot,”’ he 
s ibieatmaee gaa 1240: 7 
Swceoinge out of Penton- 
ville omnibus. 796: 4 
Sweeps room as for thy laws 26 19: 
Sweet: all is not 5. 626: 1 
as 8. as compassion .. 92: 3 
dram of s. worth pound of 
sour . 2260: 9 
every s. will have its sour 2260: 9 
from s. seed, bitter fruit 2259. 5 


he does not deserve s. who 


has not tasted bitter 2259° 4 
little s. kills bitterness ..2259: 4 
no s. without sweat 2624: 7 
short and s. .. 2101: 2 
shun 8. that can grow bit- 

ΑΝ Gerd 2261: 1 
8. and sour .. 22§9:4-2261: § 
8. are uses of adversity ... 19: 9 
8. as nut, dew, flower, etc. 2259: 1 
5. in mouth, bitter in belly 2200: 1 
8. in smell, sour in smack 2260: 1 
8. is sweeter after casa 

mess ....... . wees, 2261: 4 
8. meat, sour sauce . ....2261: 5 
s. reluctant amorous delay 547: ἃ 
8. to some is bitter to 

others ... ........... 1825714 

turns to bitter ........ gigi 
‘take 8. with sour ......2260: 9 
things s. to taste prove in 

igestion sour ....... 2260: 1 
to be s. on some one ....2258: 9 
where 8. is, bitter is .. 2260: 9 


Sweet-tempered: not 6. man 318: ἃ 
8. as on earth .4τ12:᾽1τ᾽Άς 
Sweeter: the deeper, the 8. 2258:10 
what is 8. than honey . .2259: ε 
Sweetheart: sweet evil is 8. 1476: 1 


ec ν. « 


8. and bag-pudding ..... 1109555 
5. im every port ....... 2025:10 
Sweetness ..... once wee 
how s. know, if never 

bitter tasted ......... 2259: 4 
loathe taste of s. ........ 2033:12 
not by saying boney, 8. ..2259: 3 
8. and light ............ 2258:11 
8. charms the soul ...... 136: ς 
s. tempts the insects 929: 7 
8. we cannot bear ...... 2260: 8 


s., whereof little too much 2033:12 
waste s. on the desert air 
Sweets: stolen s. aweeter 
stolen s., bitter end 
s. are bad for teeth .. mest 8 
s. are blended with bitters 2 : 9 


a. are not wholesome 2258: 8 
8. wh common lose de- 

απ... eb ew CaS 7$S5:01 
8. of forgetfulness . .. ..867: 2 


8. to the sweet, farewell 2259: 2 
8. we wish for turn to sours 2261: 1 
Swell-heads: pack of 5. ..1094: 8 
Swift: as s. as bullet, light- 
ning, swallow, 
εἰς. 6 
as a. as thought 2 
for s. wealth half won ..2261: 9 
slow catches the 8. . ς 
δ 


a. hate the slow TEE edt: 


29:0 SWIFTER 


δεν, oo ued 


s. of foot ............... 2261: 7 
8. ον βόνφο τι by the feeble 1930: 3 
to be s. less than to be 

WIRE 5h 66h bea eS 2263: 8 
too s. arrives as tardy as 

too slow ............ 10 
Swifter han arrow, bullet, 

light, wind, εἰς. ...... 2263: 6 
8. than weaver's shuttle . 492: 1 
Swiftness: seek s. from ship 160:12 
Swim: all in same s. .. ...209: 8 
easy to s. held up by chin 2262: 9 
he can s. without bladders 2263: 1 


if can't s. alone, how bear 


amother .............. 1635 
in the 5. ............... 2263 
know not to s., go to bot- 

ἴτ᾽... oye oe 2262: 
mother, may I go out to 8. 2263: 
neither to 8. nor read . 1939: 
never venture out of depth 

till you can 8. ........ 10912:1 
sink or 8. .... ........ aia: 
s. hke ak: fish ...... 2262: 


s. on bladders : 
8. or sink, hive or die 
s. the Hellespont 
s. with the tide . 
taught to 8., you drown me 
to s. against the stream 
to 8. betwixt two waters .. 
to s. without corks 
Swimmer taken by sea 
Swimmers: good s. oftenest 
drowned be Saitek ele 2262: 
young of duck are s. : 
Swimming: practice s. wi 
bladders .. 2263: τ 
reading, s., other education 1 9: 4 
SWING 5.6 hiss seeks es 
ἘΠῚ good enough for s. ..2263:12 
man feeds the fat s. ᾿χ2263::3 
fat picurean s. 2263: ς 
still s. eats all the draff . 


te 
be 
a 
& 
NA GFOaernVVnhkuwgo £220 ww 


ὑπ 
“τὸ 
a 
os 


4. cast before a pearl 176 ι 
s. has gone through it ... 2263: 8 
s. out of the same stye 2263: 6 
84. over fat own bane .. 2263: 7 
s. should feed on draff . 2263:12 
8. to teach Minerva 3020:51 
s., women, bees cannot be 
tu 2263: 9 
to cast pearls before s. 1768:10-153 
Swing: if born to s. ri 
never drown . .. 8066: 3 
s. of the pendulum. 1770284 
you might as well s. for 
k as weasel 1067: 4 


Swings: lose on s., make up 


on roundabouts — 927: 4 
Swipes: barber shop s. 2166: 3 
Swithin’s day, rain forty 
ς days ΠΈΣ .1932: 9 

woop: at one fells. ..... 2264: 3 
WORE ............ ere 2294 
beat out the deadly s. 2266551 
better die with 5. thon by 8. 2264: 6 
cut throat with his own 6. 1969: 5 
cut oo with s. of sans 2264: ς 
Delphic 1227: 1 
do not give 5. to ὁ child he | 
do not stir fire with ἃ 2a6s: 
draw s., throw away scab. 

.. 82366: 4 
flesh thy maiden 9 3365: 9 


PON τρί ad iba ira ag 
kill with s., be killed .... 2 § 
leaden s. in τὰ 2266: 2 


Sword, continued 
put 4. in mad-man's hand 1885 :14 
resorts to s. because he 

fearss. ...........00. 116ς: 8 
Scanderbeg’ss. .......... 2264:10 
anatch s. from madman 2365: 5 
8. always beaten by mind 2265: 4 
5. anointed with honey ..2264:12 
8. does less hurt than pen 1771: 6 
8. inspires dread ........ 2266: 


8. will trouble calm water 
take s., perish by s. ...... 2265: 
where s. rules, let it not be 


2 
8. is last resource ..... 226s: 7 
8. is never out of fashion 2265: 1 
s., last argument of kings 2265: 7 
8. of Damocles ge sehen aes 2264: 7 
4. of heaven not in haste ..1918: 9 
8. outwears its sheath _...2173: ! 
8., weapon of the brave ..2265: 4 
: a 

3 


led to sin . . 2264: 9 
who first are the s. ..2265:11 
Swords: all s. are jealous 2265 :12 
arbitrament of s. . ga0gits 
beat 8. into ploughshares 2264:13 


no good s. from faulty iron 1136: 1 


our right is in our s. ....2264: 3 
our s. shall play orator ..2264: 3 
8. are madmen’s si ale Ὁ 5115 3 
to harps preferrin : 4 
Swore terribly in παν 2257: 8 
Syllable: last s. of time 2339: ς 
Syllables govern the world 2598:10 
Sympathy .............. 
craving for 2266: 8 
&, infirmity of muddling 

minds 2266: ς 


8. precluded by indifference 2266: 9 
s. without relief, mustard 


without 2266: 7 
Symphony: this is my 8. . 317: 6 
Synanchen, arxyranchen .. 442: 3 
Syne: auld lang s. : 9:7 
Syon: urbs S. aurea ire : 


Syrian: don't act like S. aa 
System-grinder hates truth 2386: 14 


T 
T: to a T. 32267: 3 
Tabby and Rover all the time 790: 3 
Τῦϊο cea cect ors, 7 
armor τὸ light at ¢. 226): ς 
at round ¢. herald useless 680: 9 
at round ¢t., no erate of 
place qj ...... 2267: 9 
crowd not your t. ....... «ἔν 586 
eat at firstt.  ο...... 2013585 
from mass to the ἴ. 2267: 7 
I know the T. Round goo:13 
keep good t., and look after 


the ladies 3267: 8 
on the t. 2367: 3 
poor man's t. soon spread he by 3 
round τ. yields no dehate 23267: 9 
spread t., contention ceases “7:5: 8 


yracusan ¢. Bas:32 
t. robs more than thief .. 2367: 4 
t. talk .. 2278: 3 
t. without refinements 2267: 6 
with good t., always right 2267: 8 
Tables: to Moses, t. of stone δο4: 9 
to turn the τ. 2267: 2 
Tabor: hunt hare with ¢. 1076: 8 
Tabula in naufragio . 643: ς 
Tace is Latin for candle 281: ς 
Tacere ne<cit, qui nescit 
atte: 1 


logwi . pbs 
Taciturnitas stulto pro sapi- 

entia . 80: 9 
Tack: find ¢. in. your chair 3367: δα 


ie by st. ....... 2267512 

t. in time saves nine ....2267:13 

Tacks: down to brass ¢. oy 

Tact DE eg Te Pigs 

as much ¢. as elephant’ 

PA eae ἀν 2268: 1 
ψοῖ, ,..,.. 2 12 

most perfect Gees : 8 


TALE 


Tact, continued 
without t. you learn noth- 


every shepherd tells his ¢. We 


te Sak γὴν ... 2267513 
Pactlessiices ld giving ...2268: 1 
Tadpole and Taper ........ 18a7:12 
Taedium vitae ...... 1402: 6 
Tafferel: look over the τ. .2363: 1 
Taffeta: gummed t. Sete 

MON ne cles Sao ae 2635:10 
t. phrases... 1976: 4 
Tag, rag, and bobtail 2268: 3 
oT day long tail ....... 2208: 3 
all t., little tit 210: § 
better head of lizard than 
t. of lion . 1099: 6 
every dog values his ἴ. 605: 9 
Ὁ look at dog's 1, (196513 
is t. catches kin-cough | 2268: 8 
hoar head, and green t. 2268: ς 
horse ἴ. hangs from mouth 132: 3 
laughs at you and drags t. 1841: 4 
let the t. follow the skin 2268: 6 
like the ass’s t. loz: δ 
sold τ. for shilling ...... atg: 7 
t. betrays the fox ..... δώ: 1 
t. between his legs 226y: 3 
τ. broader than wings ....2268: 4 
t. is hardest tu skin ..... 2268: 6 
t. on end ἐγ’ te ghee 2208:10 
t. waggin“j Ss... 2079: 3 
tu ἃ dirty τι ordure 2208: 7 
to give a fap with a fox t. 883:155 
to turn t. 2208: 9 
waxs its t. and bites gee 7 
ὙδΙΙΟΡ. ...ὕ ιν; 226 
coat of ass work of τ΄ 2209: 9 
God makes, t. shapes s2hy:to 
never trust τ who doesn't 
sing zatg: 3 
t. cuts three sleeves for 
every gown 44γο: t 
t. makes the mun saty io 
t. must mind the fashion 702: 4 
t. of ΕἸ Campillu ; 2cby: 6 
t. that makes not knot loses 
stitch achg: 8 
t. that sewed for nothing 420: 6 
take a t. and cut ctf cars asco: 1 
Tailors and writers mist 
mind fashion aabg: 8 
little to sew. when ¢t. true ztpo: 1 
nine t. to make a man @sog: 7 
three τ, of Tooley Street 2269: 
Tails: heads of ¢. 2529: Q 
κε cows’ t. downward 447: ς 
WO once cae Se Soe aes 2270 
better to give than τ. QS7: ἃ 
every man should τ. his 
own 2270: 6 
finer to t. than tu beg . igo: ἃ 
I can t. it 2270: ἃ 
I spare not to ἴ. 227υ: ἃ 
une “‘t. it’ worth two “I'l 
give you” 957: 1 
t. as falleth in the sheaf 2.270: 4 
τ 1, as well as dish it out 2270: 
t. it from me . 22370: 4 
t. it or leave it 2... 2270: 7 
τ, that you find = ...... 2270: a 
they do not t. me in $32: 3 
they should τ. who pave the 
power aazo: 6 
you can ¢. it 722: 4 
you can’t t. it with 
you 198 ἊΣ 198s: ς 
you τ. me up before 
down οἱ § 
Takes: be who t. sells elf nates 
re sessed was ἴ. 
. 4270: g 
gore in a terrible τ. ἃ 93:1 
laria induere ..... : 3 
Lh i see eee γώ φώτων 2277 
believe not every t. ..... 22711:1}} 
Canterbury 1. .... 227}: ἃ 
change but name, and t. is 

f you ........ 225096 

cock and bull ¢. 3 
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TALEBEARER 


Tale, continued 


excellent t. an ‘twere told 
from _ 


good t. 


in Gree 


nothing 7 springs 
mighty t. . 
11 told had ‘one 


good t. no worse twice told 


good t. spoiled in telling . 
hear my t., grave it on 


heart 


honest t. best plainly told 


I could a t. 


unfold 


I tell τ. as ‘twas told to me 
let every fellow tell his t. 


listen to my t. of woe _. 
long-winded ¢. 


many a t. told many a way 


mar curious ¢. 


in telling 


moral t. yet I you can tell 


my ¢. 
mystic ¢. 


is told 


that pleased of 
yore 


naked t. sets forth truth 
nimblest footman is false t. 
net vain to tell good t. o'er 
ald man never wants t. 
ald wives τ. 


one t. good until another 
told . ; 
our τ. ts brief and clear 


plain t. shall put you down 
repeat votr t. again to me 
round unvarnished 1. 


t. 


ended as it hath favor 
in carrying is made more 


. never losesin telling 


not worth rake-stele 


t 
t 
t 
t. of a roasted horse 
t. of a tub 

t. af Robin Hood 
t. 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


ΟΞ ΚᾳΨᾳ,. 


ee eres 


of times gone by .... 


. af Tom Thumb 
. runs as pleases teller 
. Should be judicious 


to set devil on. sale 


. twice told, cabbage 
t. 


which holds children 


tell again a plain-told 1. 


tell another ¢. 
tell name t. 


when tried 
in other words 


tell t. tit, tongue slit 

tell you t. and t.’s author 
that’s the end of my t. 
therehy hangs a t. 

this is the t., as it is told 


tis an old t¢., 
"ton 


often told . 
no true ¢. . 


twice told τι 
we'll have at. to tell 
whispering t. in Jady's ear 


t. 


Talent 


nur t. would cure deafness 
alebearer 
give no credit to t. 
ro alwut as ἴ. 
ποῖ. 
t. 
t. 
gt. 
Talebearers: 


νι νι οεοοι eee 


- ον 


strife ceaseth 

as had as talemaker 

makes old strife new 

worse than a thief 
hang ¢. by 

tongucsa ane 

had as tale-makers .. 


anplause enflames ἪΝ 
different t.. different taste 2281: 


genius and τ. 


2271: 8 


2272: § 
2272:12 
2374: 3 


.2272:12 


2271: 2 
2272: 9 
2273: 1 
2271513 
2271: 6 


.2273: 1 


2271: 3 
2272: 4 
2272:12 
2271: 6 
2271: I 


2271: 6 
2272: 2 
2272: 1 
2274: 3 

30: 3 
2274: 1 


.2271:112 


2271: 
2272: 
2274: 
2272: 
2271: 
2272: 
2272: 
2272:1 
2273: 
2273: 


2274: 4 
2272: 8 
2274: § 
23272: 6 
2274: 7 
2274: 9 
2271:10 
2481: 3 
2272:10 
2271513 
2271: 6 
2172::τ 
274: § 
2271: 4 
2272: 8 
2272: 8 


2274 


2274:10 


..2274:10 


2274510 
2a74;10 
2274:10 
2274:10 


277: 6 


2412: & 
2278 


Rs: : 


. 941:12-942: ζ 


his single τ. well emploved 2275: 3 
T hid thy t. in the earth 
t. heat nurtured in solitude 2159:16 
t. for comedy 
t. ia facility of expression 2275: ἴ 
t. ia what ia in man's power g4gtcts 
pag t. which is death to 
idle 


2275: 3 


481: 1 


4874: 


with practice one acquires t. ogee 
woe to man who ties ἴ. 


nankin 


2278: 3 


you've got at. for genius 942: Σ 


Talenta: 


areat t. born of 
mischievous propensi- 
ties 


ee Ἄν. ἃ OO ok Ee ee ν 


Talents, continued 


greatest t. attain not to 
highest stations 


_ highest stations ..... 2275: 2 
hide not your t. ........ 2274: 3 
more great fortunes than 

great ¢. : es 2275: 2 
often greatest t. lie unseen 2275: 3 
our surest shields our t. 2275: 4 
t. differ : 2275: 1 
unto one he gave five τ. ...2:1 
Tales: aged ears played tru- 

ant at his t. 2272: 8 


beware of him that tells t. 2274:11 
cock-and-bull ¢. 


2273: 2-2274: 1 
dead men tell no t. . 22971: 9 
half-forgotten t. of old 2271: 6 


pleasant to tell delightful t. 2271:14 
t. that to me were so dear 2271: 6 
tell you t. and find you ears 653: 1 
telling t. out of school 


.2272:13 
thy t. show short wit ....2271:15 
twice-told τ, ....... 2274: 2-8 

WAI eke clack ony 75 
after-dinnert.  ....... 2278: 3 
all t. and no cider. 2277:13 
always t. who never think 2277:14 
as the man, so his t. 2183: 2 


by t. you get knowledge 2277: 7 
can't t. sense, t. metaphor 2276:11 


charm of his t. 2276: 6 
despise the popular ἴ. 2018: τ 
don't t. grandiloquently 2276:%1 
don't t. in face of sun 2270: 3 
don’t t. too much... 208: 8 
filed t. ; 2279: 6 
for foolish t.. deaf ears .2508: 4 
heart-to-heart t. 1106: 6 
honest folk like honest t. 2278: 7 
hotch-potch of t. 2278: & 
how you dot... 2279: 3 
I τ. of chalk, you of Eine se 2276:13 
idle t. : .. 2278: 8 
let the people t. ; 2276: 3 
let your t. be worthy 2278: 7 
make t. while electricity 

shines ; 19092: ς 
men's t. reveals and hides 2276: 3 
merely t. and never think 2277:14 
much ¢. brings on trouble 2279: 1 
my t. was all of state .93: 8 
never t. shop 2276: 1 
noble man, ignoble t. 2039: 9 
people will ¢. μων BOG 7U 
small ἴ. 2278: 


so much ¢., so little said . 2276: 
spare thy flood of τ. 
straight t. ornaments face 
table τ. ᾿ 
t. about things far off 

t. around — five-cornered 


Ν 

ῳω 

~“~ 

a 
ee es 08 00 e 
ν ὁ Ὁ οὖν 00 


stump ...... .2276: 8 
(. = men or devils do ....18: 4 
t. a ple of place do ..2006: 4 
t. hai off a tree 2276: 8 
t. dog's hind leg off ...... 2276: 8 
t. horse to death ........ 2276: 8 
t. in quarto ....... coos. 2616: 2 
t. is butt. .... .........2279:82 
t. leg off brass pan woeee 2276: 8 
t. less, say more ........958:10 
t. like a hook. ...... 2278: δ 
t. like a Dutch uncle ....2277: 
t. like an apothecary ....3276:; 
τ. like philosophers ...... 2037: 
t. like water gushed from 

Het. ics. Nc eatga nde he 2a7§: § 
t. much, and err much 2377 :10 
t. much, not always well 2277: 5 
t. never wholly dies away 2277:121! 
t. nine words at once ....2276:10 
t. nineteen to the dozen . 234 710 


t., not intrigue, crime .2216: ς 
t. of child that of parents 336: a 
t. of lips tendeth to penury 2279: 2 
t. of nothing but high life 2278: 7 
t. of the devil, he'll appear «68: 6 


t. of the town 2277:12 
t. often, but never long ..2275; 6 
t. to her like a father 76915 
«. to the point .......... 240: 8 
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Talk, continued 


t. too much, commit sin ..2279: 1 
t. what he knows not ....2275: 7 
t. without thinking ....... 2277:14 
(411 Ὁ; coe ee 5 oe eee es 2278: 2 
tall t. seldom followed by 

action .......... . 2038: 2 
time to t. of many things 2276: 2 
to var as the popular t. 2276: 3 
to t. Pn τὸν lh ay ee las, Sake Bee 2278: 2 
to t. ana one’s hat .2277: 8 
to t. turkey, baby, Dutch 2277: 6 
truth’s t. is simple . ..2193: τ 
we t. little if not of self . .673: 9 
who know, don’t t. ...... 2279: 4 
whose t. is of bullocks .2276: 1 
you love to hear yourself t. 2279: 7 
you may t. too πο. .2277: 2 
Talkative: more t. than 

turtle-dove ......... 2184: 1 
t. man inflicts punishment 2278: 6 
τ. rather than eloquent ....2277: 1 
Talkativeness of women .. 2054:10 


Talked: having one’s head t. 


OFF --ῦὕ0..:- ..1098: 7 
more t. about, less power- 

{υ] ...... eae hess .2276:12 
not being ἴ. about worse 2276:12 
t. like poor Poll 2652: 3 

Talker: eternal t. never 

hears .. 2277. 3 

fool who relies on great t. 2277: 2 


good t. does not equal good 


listener... . 2279: ὃ 

good t. implies good audi- 
ence... 2279: & 

man not good because ποοά 
ΨΥ .2276: 4 

Talkers: energetic t., lazy 
doers 2038: t 
great t. fire too fast to aim 2277710 
great t., great liars . .2275: 8 
great t., leaky pitchers 2275: 8 
great τὶ “should be cropped 2275: 8 
greatest t., least doers 2038: 2 
prince of t. : 2277: 1 
t. are no goad doers. 2038: 1 


Talking: always t., never do- 


t. too long and too much 2279: 
t. with wise. use few words 2186: 
you're t. cobble-stones 2278: 
Talking-machine: red tape t. 1727: 
Talks: every one t. of what 
he loves aa 1 
he that t. to self, t. to fool 2278: 3 
he never t. till belly's full 2279:11 
e t. more than he drinks 2278: 4 
she t. for all the company 2270: 9 
t. about what doesn’t con- 


ing . 2037: 6 
look at who you’ re t. to 2276: 9 
love of τ. about ourselves 2121: 9 
not a question of ¢. 2038: 3 
t. big signifies little ..... 2037: 4 
ἢ. comes by nature ...... 2113: 2 
t. for Buncombe ......... 256: 2 
t. for the sake of t. ..... 2278: 8 
t. 1s a disease of age ..... 30: 3 
t. is not always to converse 417: 9 
t. like book, yardstick . 2278: 5 
t. of boots 221: 8 
t. pays no toll ........ 2277: 9 
t. through my hat ... . 9 2277: 8 

1 
t 
9 
9 


cern him. .227γ6: 2 
while he τς, he is great 2277: 4 
who t. ar t. im vain 47:11 
ται ee ee ee τς 79 

is proud of the t. 2270:13 
ie? as Maypole, hop-pole ..2280: 1 
t. man lacks wisdom 2279:14 
τ. men like τ. houses .....- 227g9:14 
Talpa caecior . .....- 200: ἢ 
Lunacy vient flute, va t. 927: 6 

re: melius non t. ..2354:10 
nol met... ..... 2354:10 
Tangle-foot. bad liquor ....aq8s: 4 
Tanned: walk in sun, t. ..2244: 4 


Tanay: something like a t. 1778:18 
Tantalus: stone of T. .2220: 7 
thirst of T. ... 2280: 3 


ΤΑΝΤῸ 


Tanto vailes, cuanto pees 3638:13 
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Tao: the method of T. 169:23 
Tape: redt. ...... ον 4880: 3 
ἜΒΡΕΥ: hold to sun my little 

pie nen hay Aa ase te Sve AR 279: 9 
Tapis: sur le ὃ .......... 23267: 3 
TAP ........ Sea nte weaves 
boiling t. red on head 2280: 4 
t. and feather you ........ 2280: 6 
t., t. Sammy ........... ξςς 1:13 
touch οὗ t. in the dame . .228ο: 
Tar-baby sayin’ nuthin’ ....159: 
Taradiddles: telling t. 1395: 3 


ΤΑΤΑΙΔΕΙΑΓΑ: trumpet blared 


Sk auntie eaauat x . eg8rsit 
ΛΕ estar el peligro . .§46: 7 
Tardus: velocem t. assequi- 

CUE. oe 6 Bho ei ae aes 1930: 3 
Target: make me their t. ..1242: 7 
Tarpéi 


enne roche prés Capi- 
tole ..... 748 :10 
Tarred: all t. with one brush 2380: ἢ 
t. and feathered 
τ. with same stick  .. nea 
Tarry-long brings little home $46: 


ee 


: 
Tarrying draweth peril ..§46: 7 
Tarsus: [ am a Jew of Τ᾿ . 347: 2 
Tartar: he wasa Τ. ...... 2281: 1 
to catch a T. . 2280: 7 


Tartness of face sours Brapes 739:10 


Lag and painted bread .. .231: 

: begin t., foe δὶς 2.184! 4 
Smeal t., as if cas $74:32 
each morning sees t. ς38:12 
this is the t. ..... 1334: 2 

WABCO: 252 nea ee nee 2281 
any t. in white of egg ....670:12 
bad t. leads to crime οὐ 4281: Ι 
caudle thy morning t. ..637: 8 

rdbag's with nice t. ...... 2292: } 
dark brown t. .. ........ 637: 
different talent, different t. 2281: 7 
different t. in different men 2281: 7 
everyone to hist. .. . 2281: 2 
fine t. noteth fond appetites 2282: 3 


good t. belongs to beati- 


tudes ...... . «2282: 3 
good t. product of judg- 

τοι ΟὃὅΞἘἈΞλ........ 2282: 2 
his t. ἀεϊείοιις.......... 2260: 1 
last τ. of sweets sweetest. a 4 
lose tempers defending t. 2231: 6 
recognizing by the t. .... 81: 2 
t. gives sweet or sour 2260: 2 
t. mvites a purchase . tar: 4 
t. is conscience of the soul 2281: 3 
ἃ. ἐφ good sense of genius . 2281: 3 
t. is the only morality  .228:: 3 
they never t. who always 

drink. . 2277:14 
to had t., sweet is bitter 3281: ς 
to have t., must have soul 2282: 6 
toothsome to the ¢t. ....... 84: 6 
touch not, t. mot ........ 1893: 4 
use of t. act of genius ..2281: 3 
washing salt-water t. ...... 418: 4 
Tastes: high aesthetic τ, 2281: 6 
mo accounting fort. ......2282: 95 
no disputing a t. ....a282: ς 
t. cannot be controlled by 

MOO ec eda kan eae ee 2282: 
e. differ .... .... ...... 2283: 


im An 
Tattler is worse than thief 
Tattlers and busy bodies 
t. speaking things they 
ought not ......... ee 
Taught: better fed than t. 228s: 
better untaught than ill ᾿ ery eae 
highly fed, lowty t. 
men mist be t. as if mot t. 2286: 1 
g wo 


be 

» 

a 

- 
anxvonue 


be T learn 


Taurum tollet qui vitulum 2410: 7 
Tautness: after t.. slackness 2622: 1 
Tautology of lawyer are 1372:10 
tavern: is ae in wine-gar- 


1247: 6 
Tavernes: tout aux t., ells 2at:t3 
Taylor: Gen. T. never sur- 


renders. .«22κι:τ| 
Tax: power to t., power to 

destroy .. .2283: §s 
t. and t., elect and elect 3196: 7 
t., exacted by authorit 2283: 1 
to t. and please impossible 2282: 8 
what will you t. me ..2283: 7 
Taxation: art of τ ..... 2283: 8 
t. without representation 2181 6 
unnecessary t., unjust t. 2253: 4 
VAMOS ............ ΤΡῚΣ 2282 
good trade doesn't wrangle 

over t. . 2283: 7 
nothing certain but death 


andt. . . 2248:16; 2282:10 
t. milk dry 2283: 3 
t. paid in sweat .... 2283: 2 
t. raised on city land ....2283: 4 
t., sinews of the state . 2282: 9 
MOS. chdeswsses ae ssewe 2284 
cheer but not i..ebriate 2284: 2 
do not drink t. of two fam- 
4116 5 643: 4 
hasty man drinks t. with 
fork τ see eae ὡς 1082: 5 
not my cup of t. ........ 2234: 4 
pink tt. =...  &s8esas6. 2284: 1 
" and scandal ὀ...... 2284: 3 
t., thou sober lisuid ..... 2284: 2 
to take τὶ in the kitchen 2284: « 
we'll all have t. 2284: 3 
Teapot: full t. makes no 
sound τὰ 676:17 
Teach: I do not t., I only 
tell .. 228 5:13 
men learn while they 't. 228s: 1 
nobody can t. what he 
knows nothing of 2284:38 


t. good to others and does 

it not 183γι: 1 
t. young idea how to shoot 2386: 5 
t. your wife on the pillow 2286: 3 
we can t. only what is not 


worth knowing ..... aaks: ς 
while I t., lL learn ..... 228g: 1 

Teacher ................ 
hooks do not cqual good t. 2284:10 

great t. practises what he 
preaches 1870: 2 
own t., pupil to fool 2284: 6 

t. shou! impart what's 
tr 2284: 8 


upon ri bad teachings turn 196s: 1 


ὉΠ τὰς teaching the 1 ..2284:13 
eachers: honor ἴ. more 
than parents . , 2284:12 


men like to be t. of others 2284:11 
tpils often better than t. 2284: 
Teaches she t. ll who t. all 0285: 4 
he who cannot, t. 2283: 2 
Teaching . errr 
either dead or %. school 2285: 3 
in t. no clase distinction 2218ς: 7 
incapable of learning, t. 2285: 2 
luxury of τ. . 2885: 1 
not aa of t. own fam- 


. 2284: 7 
t. of others teaches teacher 338s: ϊ 
t. which history offers . 1344: 9 
there is art int. . ...... 3251 6 
to suggest is art of ¢. ..2286: 1 
Teamwork: cverlastin’ t. ... 94: 8 
Teapot: full ¢. no 
soun : ΕΝ .676:1} 


pot... 
Tear Φεονφοβ ἀϑώοοδοοιοφὺυοθϑο 


at. on the word . 65: 7 
happy pas day without a ¢. 2186: 9 


homage, tribute of at. ,9287:14 
lass with 1, in ber eye 2a89: 5 
not. time will not dry 2286:10 


TEARS 


Tear, continued 
nothing dries sooner than 
persuasive language of at. 
ready t. meats treachery . 
t. ready, tail ready... 
t. that is wiped with ad- 

TeSS ti ee 
what witchcraft in t 
woman's ἴ. is mischief 

Tears: accept these t. ...... 
henuty' st. lovelier 


by t., grief is sated 
crocodile t. ΕΝ eee 
do not he moved by 


women’s t. 
drop t. at command 
drown the eyes int... 
fewer his years, fewer his 


a ed 


re) 


best gift | 

ence these t. 

I water couch with Ἢ ; 

if you have t., prepare to 
shed them now 

in ἴ 1 was born .. 

kiss away her t. 

lady’s t. are silent orators 

laughter and τ. 1356: 3- 

let none embellish me with ¢. 

like Niobe, all t. 

Megarian t., onion ἴ. 

mine eyes a fountain of t. 

no faces truer than washed 
by t. 

no time ia this for t. 

only to happy are t. luxury 

only your own hand can 
wipe your t. 

present t. handsells of joys 

rain a shower of command. 
ed τ. : 

reap harvest of ¢. 

salt τ. 

skilled in moving to t. 

smiling through her τ. 

soul no rainbow if sake no 

sow in t., reap in joy 

spent no tine int. 

aweet to mingle t. with t. 

t. are ancels’ spiced wine 

t. are blessings, Iet them 
flow 

t. are for hehbter woes 

t. are for the conquered 

t. are good for complexion 

εἶ are summer showers 

t. as weighty as words 

τ. hitterer thea sweat of 
Christ es 

t. ease the soul . 

t. fretted) us graves .. 

t., icile τ. 

t. tn man, tender-hearted 

t. live in an onion 

t. may ward lover's anger 

t. never yet wound clock 


t. of acdultereas cver ready 16: 
t. of bearded, warlike, men 228 


t. of jor 
t. or sweat or hlood 
ε auch as angels weep 

. telescope into heaven 
ἡ “to anfirring are due 
t. were his fo 
t. will not hen] a bruise 
there are t. for misfortune 
to draw ¢., necessary to cry 
Tommy's ¢.. 
truc t. which are stolen 
waste not beauty with ¢. 
water plant« with ¢. . 
welling fountaina of t. 
were Le not for t., ribs 


wet Shocks with artificial ¢. 
who can refrain from t. 
why spoll those eyes with ¢. 


Mary’a fears 788: 
2788: 


. 2283; 


..2286:10 
2289:130 
.2290: 2 
2289: 7 
2145: 9 
...22900: 4 
. .«2149.: 2 
Δςς0:12 
.Υ25: 4 
2287 
2288: 
2,ϑοιιι 
2289: 9 
2286: 8 
a287: 3 
2289: 1 
2287: 9 
a2z58: 3 
2387:15 
2238: 1: 
2287:10 
2289: 6 
228) :10 
1387 :t0 
522: 7 
2390: 3 
2288: yg 
1237: 6 
2288; ἃ 
2288: 7 
2287: ἃ 
2287: 2 
1356:1o 
2138 9 
2286: 8 
2280: 7 
1728; 1 
2145: 9 
aa87: 1 
ako: 1 
aa85001 
10°52: 8 
12" 7 
a2Rh7: 1 
2287: 8 
2253711} 
2250: 4 
2287: 9 
2ϑοι:ῖο 
.«421.Ά: 3 
22497: 9 
2.44: 2 
.2288: ἃ 
243). 7 
2288: 9 
2290; 2 
πα φὰς 12 
16 
.2288: 2 


a oe 


8287: 1 
2aAk: ς 
29897 :10 
2287312 
2288: ς 
ar89: 4 


2280: 


PA Rh & eo 


a2h7: 


2387: 
pate: 
az8it: 
διβο" 4 


wi oe 


ΤΕΑΤ 


Tears, continued 
with t. you can melt iron 2289 :10 


woman’ 3 Re orate ee ee 2289: 2 
woman's ¢t., water-power 2289 :10 
Teat: no t. ‘for child that 
oesn'tery ........... 483: 6 
where ¢., there's tumor aca 1 
Technocracy . 20424: 1 
Technology and the machine 1497: 6 
Tedious as twice-told tale 2274: s 
zedivm of life... 1402! 6 


joy wrecked with t. 127458 
Teeth. see also Tooth ... 4474: 3 
aching t. are ill tenants 2384: 3 
arme: to the t. 94:1 


,22Κ1111 
children’s t. set on edge 1021: 4 


digging grave with the t. 965: 9 
ont show t. if cannot 
bite -189: 63 2380:13 
peared with skin of my t. 709: 4 
tor d bread, sharp t. 221: 5 
from the t. outward . 2382: 1 


enasbing of ¢. 23$1: 7 
ave their t. cold at home 2350:12 
he has cut his eye t. 2352: 


7 
her t. were set hard 2352: 9 
hit, twit, in the τ. ..... 2352: 8 
if t. ache, they can be 
pulled 1114: 3 
ΠῚ be there with my τ shod g80: 4 
in spite of your t. : . 2383: 2 
laughs because fine t. ..2352: 3 
make money by keeping t. 
idle 1§9!: ἑ 
make one’s t. water -.2350: 
now set the ι. .23$2: 9 
pains attack t. of hungry t399; 1 
set men's t. on edge .. 2351: 9 
store t. . 2353: 3 
sweet things bad for t. 2351: 3 
t. are not the heart 1253: 6 
t. as white as ivory . 2487: 6 
as white as whale’s bone 2487: 8 
, barricr to wanton words 2351: 6 
ε hke flock of sheep 23§2:10 
ft. out, tongue wags .30: 3 
ts pearls 2352:10 
t. uscless tf nothing to 
chew es : εν 2359: 9 
to cast, throw, in the ¢. 2353: ἃ 
to have run of one's t. . 2351: ς 
to hold on with the ¢. . .22ς2:τ| 
to show the white ¢. 1987: ς 
to sow the dragon's ἴ, 2352: 6 
to take the bit tn one’s ¢. τ7)ι1: ς 
tongue and τ, 2348: 6 
weeping and guashing of t. 2477:13 
were his t. on edge 1021: 4 
wisdom t. not necessary to 
wisdom «2535: 2 


ρα t. longer than beard 2350:10 
hee. quod she and clapt 


wie ow to . 1341: 7 
Telegraph: grapevine ἴ. 1022: 7 
elemachus sneezed loudly argo: 4 
Tell: be first to t. it ©. , 399: 7 
don’t t. all you know ,. «158: 4 
ae is na-more to t.  .. 38: § 
tlt. the world. 2193: 9 
t. what I've been told 24271:13 
ou t. me . 2538:80 
ell-tale out of school... 2274:10 
Telf-tale-tit, tongue slit ..2274: 9 
Tell-Truth: Tom T. ..... 2337310 
Telling: made worse in ¢. 2272:12 
make things higger int. 209: ἃ 
Tclurn: eripere ¢. irato 70; 2 
Temeritas: non semper t. 
est felix ............ £936: 6 
Pro consilio ¢. ... $48: 3 
t. eat florentis actatis . 42: 3 


TORMPEr concer cceeeccens 
cheerfut t. makes pesuty 380:10 


crime to lose one's ¢. . 2290510 
give way to t., rue it ... 2290:10 
good t. estate for life ....2ag0:13 


good τ, must be kept cool 2290:13 
good τ, viaible everywhere 


in France 2890:13 


Temper, continued 
Hercules’ t. 


cf 8 6 8 tt ee et ewe 


cree ary er ee ee 2290312 
lose not thy t. .......... 67: § 
lose your t. once for all ..70: 1 
t. to bear much .2290: 8 


unruffled t. mark of wise 2290:11 
waywardness of t. strange 2290: 9 


ἡ is the best πη Ποία 
t., labor, true physicians . 
t.. nurse of chastity , 2291: 
t. one of cardinal virtues 2434: 
Temperantia, ὁ 
cina ..... 
Temperate: be t., or “gout 1013: § 
t. by abstaining . .2291° 7 
Temperatures: our t. differ 2291: 3 


walls t. makes burden 
light ..... .aStt: § 
Temperament: atrabilious t. 2291: ς 
choleric, phlegmatic t. 2291: 2 
poetic ἢ. τ oe, 2201: § 
t. from which no escape .2291: 1 
t. makes women chaste 2291: 4 
Temperance Seas ὃν 91 
τ best physician of man ..2291: 9 
» forguing pleasures ....2291: 7 
ae -» COvernance of reason . 2291: 7 
t., health of the soul ....2291: 8 
t. pate mean : 291: 7 
t. a bridle of gold 2291: 7 
t. is Ὰ kind of regimen 2291: 6 
9 
I 


i te medi- 
.2291: 9 


Tempers: four kinds of t. 2290:11 
our t. have different as- 

: pects ; . 2290: 9 
Fempest: poetical t. arises 1819:10 


τ. in a tea-pot. ᾿ .2241:310 
tumble in bed, t. within 2137: 1 
Temple: don’t live where no 

t. LIQE: " 
t. open but always empty 351: 
those near t. insult the god 756: : 
Tempo bueno viene una 


volta . . 107γ1: a 
Tempora: Ο t., O mores .1§24:11 
t. dum variant 2331:82 
t. labuntur .. ........ 2323: 6 
t. mutintur oy He Φυλρ τοις 316: 5 
priora t. meliora . .... ...7§: 3 
Temporize: fear to engage, 

5 προ oak 2539: ! 
Temps: autres t., autres 

merurs 1524: 3 
ie bon t. viendra ....: 1726: 9 

des grandes hommes ....46: 4 
Temp to dangle branch; 

a 2292: 9 

Temptation eee aes 1 
blessed is man that en- 

duretht. ...... a29a: 5 
cowardice, protection 

against ἢ. 00 w..... » 2292333 


xreater he who ts above t. 2291:10 
lead us not intot, ........2a9a: 7 
lesa the t., greater the sin 2292: 2 


hfe wpon earth isa t. 2292: 6 
mysterious hereditary ἃ. (134: § 
never resist tt. ...... 2292:14 
not fond of resisting ἔς ..32gns3t 
parley with t.. overcome 2292: 8 
resist everything except t. 2292:14 
single man public τ. ...... 307 :30 
strength to yield to ἢ. ..2292:13 
τ. discovers what we are 2292:12 
t. tries a just man .2292:12 
to get rid of t., yield 2292:1 
we cannot be without t. .. aga: 
we gain strength of t. we 
PERCE ... Ὁ eee ees 22Qritr 
bigs rome conquer t., re- 

ΠΥ. 2292:10 
fly Ὄ “fail into them ....a2ga:t2 
no order 30 holy where no 5 

Ge cod an ae eee 24932: 
t. are often profitable .2292:12 
t. hurt not . 2293: 4 


t. peauire strength to yield 


aaga:t 
Tempted: no sin to be t. saga: 


ee ee 


TEST 


Tempter or tempted, who 
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sins most ............ 2292:11 
Tempus: conserva t. ...... 1722: 7 
NOSCE 4. eb bee - wee6Ga SS 1722: 7 
perditum non ‘redit t. ....2326:11 
t., casumque in omnibus ..555: 2 
t. edax rerum... ...... 2327: § 
τ, flendi, et τ. ridendi ... 2477: 7 
C.UGIE Seen tat τος ξυνὸς 2323: 2 
t. omnia revelat τὰ ΚΑΤΑ mere 2330: 4 
umbrae transitus est t. nos- 

CHUM ee Hh ee os 325: 1 
volat irrevocabile ἔν ...... 2326711 
en: the upper t. ..... -.- 2168: 2 
enant: ill t. 2 .......... 1344: 9 

Tender: Douglas, t. and 

WUC oie ee es 2293; τ 
so t. you dare not be 

hanged ........... . 2292515 
t. as parson’s leman, chick- 

ON esha! . 2292: ε 

Tenderest: bravest are the t. 2293: 
Tenderness ............ 229 


t. chief gift of great men 2293: 4 
t. is repose of passion . 2293: 2 

to keep one’s t. is strength 2293: 3 
Tene: quod tuum t. : 8 


Tenebrae: Cimmeriae t. ... 486: 15 

t. super faciem abyssi ....486:11 

Tenebris: sedentes int. ... eee 

Tenement: clayey t. ....... 1026:11 
een ee quam meum 

eee ee ee 1954: 2 

IISO:11 


Tent: μὰν Tit my t. 

Tentantes 36. iam perve- 
nerunt Graeci ... . 2397: 2 

Tentatio aperit quid sumus 2292:12 


t. est vita humana ., ...2292: 6 
Tentationem: beatus qui suf- 

ἔοι ae Sa eee 2292: § 
ne nos inducas int. ..... 2292: 7 
Tenter-hooks of uncertainty 8: ὃ 
Tents: fold t. like Arabs ὃ ee 
Tenure: apron-string t. 


Term-time in court of con: 


science. 406: § 
Termagants came in with 

onqueror .......... .64: 8 
Termerus’ trouble .2 "ἢ: a 


3 
Terminological inexactitude 706 :10 
Terra: de t. terrenus . 656: 7 
Domini est t. et plentitudo 657 :10 
germinet t. herbam viren- 


tem ......... 1023: 3 
qui jacet in t., non habet 

unde cadat .... ...... 748: 1 
reddenda terrae. est t. 656: € 
sit sibi τ. gravis ......... 522: 3 
sit tibi t. levis .......... 22: 4 
t. autem in acternum stat 58 8 
t. defossam habes ...... 1588: 5 
τ. imcogmita) = ........... 1344: 3 
t. misceatur incendio ...., aes 
t. odium ambulat ........ $7: 9 


t. salutares herba, nocentes 657: ὃ 
Terram ore momordit 647: 3 
t. quae fluit lacte et melle 1343: 7 


t. tenebrosum .. ' §02:13 
tuam ipsius t. calcas. 1343: ἃ 
vadam ad ¢t. tenebrosum .512: 9 


Terre: non toute t. porte tout τ: 6 
Ter plus ipse timet 785: 
Terrible as army with banners 94: . 


t. to many, beware of many 785: 8 
Terribilis multis, caveto 
muitos ............. 78s: 8 
t. ut castrorum ........ ᾿ 94:12 
Terror: death armed with 
nike See ew re 176: ς 
grisly ἢ. .......Ὁνὐνν νον gol: 9 
πὰ the guilty mind 1046; a 
Pct, one of new t. o 
Gesth. τ caver ean 176: ς 
Terse without laconicism ..239:12 
Tertium Quid ........ wae  Ω,Δ12: 2 
Test exeannaomoev eee hee He @ 
acid ἢ .......... wv eee 4298: 5 


brine ee to the t. ......2293: 6 
put them to the ἃ. ........2493: 6 


t. of time ..... se eecers 2298: 6 
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Teste: nullum locum sine ὃ. 2549:11t 
Testis: oculatus t. . 37:12 
Testudo: aquilam ἃ. vincit 1930: 3 
Tete: belle τ cervelle point 230:1 
t. de fou de blanchit jamais 852: 


Cr os 


Teucer: with T. as caer ὟΣ: 6 
Teufel: Engel Jung. ἃ T. : 7 
t. muss man mit Ἂν 
austreiben .19§2: 1 
Texas: own T., live in hell 2127: § 
Text: fools make the t. .-1949: 
mere mustard-seed of t. 2072: 1 
Thais smells of Thais ....2144: § 
Thales: Shun suretyship ..1907: 9 
Thames: allaying T. ...... 2517: ς 
set T. on fire ............ 2293: 7 
sweet T., run softly ....2293: ὃ 
to pour water into T. ἐν Ζφδὶ: 1 
Thank me no thankings . .2294:10 
t. you for next ........ 2294: 7 
t. you for otbing he te § 2294: 3 
to pick us at. .......... 2294: 1 
Thaikte eas ous you have 
pee eis es Mas δ τ 2293:13 
Thanks ΠΡ 2293 


accept my thoughts for t. 2293:10 


for this relief_ much t. ..2294: 9 
give t. unto Lord ..... 3294: § 
give t. we're preserved 

from Puritans .. . ΔΔ93::: 


good to give t. unto Lord 2294: 5 
he loses his t. who delays 956: § 
I am even poor in τε ας 2294: 9 
ΤΏ everything give t. ....2294: 
keep t. eed chickens 2294: 
late t. δὸς ever best 102357213 
little t. for losing his own 2294: 2 
no duty more urgent than 
that of returning t. 2294: 
no t. to Asai no t. to God 2293: 
old ¢. not new debt 2294: 
rank to ce t. for his own 2294: 
take your t. to feed cat 2294: 
tarrying takes all τ away 956: 
t., exchequer of the poor 2294: 
t. justly due for boons 2294: 
t. succeed the benefit ....170: 
words are but empty t. . 22393:10 
Thanksgiving invites second 
benefit ; 170: § 
That is for that... . 1427:}7 
Thatch too thickly, lose mu- 
sic of storms... 
Thatched: when I t. house, 
he threw me down 
Theft: great his t. who robs 
sel 2297: 3 
of all crafts, t. worst 23299 :10 
t. to take from unwilling 2299: 2 
t. to take what you cannot 


Re OU 60 Θι -.Ὁ ὦἱ 


910: 2 


124017 


retu Ake sik 2299: 2 

Theognis: before T. . 74: 9 
rt ma the 

tks 2294:12 


what t. “regards as true 
must be false ... εἰ ,2294:1|4 


oft... 
God of t. creation of empty 
heads .. 2394:14 


2294 :14 


es we ee 


of dead .............. 2294:1 
Theology ............ δ: 31 
elementary t. ........... 2294:15 
men better pasa add ἢ, 2294:11 
t. attempt to explain ...... 220904:1} 
t. hath teened me ten score 

times ........4........ 2294:13 


Theories of aig χὰ ὁ age 46: 6 
i 


Theory, possession ife 412: 18 
and practice ..... . 4870:10 
Thersites body good as 
PIGS ... esse oe eee 414: 1 
Thesauriat, εἰ 


εἰ ignorat .. 1984: 
Thesassrum: habet t. in caclo O68: § 
t. in sepuicro senem here- 
dem faci. fees Ἐ124: 7 
Thesattrtes paces. erant 2367: 9 
t.. thi cor 2167: ε 


Thieves: all not t. that dogs 


Thessalian dodge .......... 470: 3 
They ἅν... π ......-- 3190:31 
t. say so is half a lie ....2018: 8 
terrible family T. ....... 2190! 
THICK ....{τὐ νων weeves 2295 
in t. of the fight ......... 2295: 
it's ἃ bit G33 Seka ds 2395: 
lay it ont. ...... 277: 75 2298: 
t. and fast ............. 229s: 


2 
5 
Ἵ 
3 
t. and threefold ......... 229s: ἢ 
t. ao for a porridge 2234: 

3 


t. as hail, hops, inkle-makers, 
thieves, etc. 2295: 6-2296: 
t. as leaves in Vallam- 


το... «x... 2296: 1 
through t¢. and thin ...... 2395: 4 
Thick-and-thinnite =... .. 4097111 
1 


tik skinned: become t. ee 

TOF sco bo ee eae 

a my fellow if I be a t. 
ask sons if father be a ἴ. 
book t. not ἃ t. 
breach in wall invites t. 


call one ¢t., he will teal 2296:1 
ease makes the τ. εν 4290: 
every rascal not t. 2296: 


φῶ 
- 
"Ὅ 
oT) 
Θἃ ὁθ.. =~Wa ἃ 


fear gallows, never good t. 
nena laughs when t. robs 


ω 
be 
Ὸ 
Ὸ 


.2296: ς 

ee t. young, he'll not 
steal when old ....2296: 9 
like at. in the night . 2298: 4 
men not despise a t. 2299: 1 
old t. deserve« new halter 2299:10 
old τ. desires new halter 1057: 9 
once a t., ever in danger 2298: 6 
one t. knoweth another .a300: 1 
only fool puts trust in t. 2296: 8 
opportunity makes the t. 1745: 1-8 
receiver as bad as the t. 2300: 5-8 


rich t. passes for gentle- 
2298: 


man 

save t. from gallows, he’ll 
cut your throat . 

set at. tocatchat. .. ᾿ 

stealing from t. also theft 2296: 

t. calls on God to help him 2296: 

t. doth fear each bush 

t. knows t. 

t. steals from himself 

t. will get the widdie 

true man and ¢. think not 
one . 

true man’s apparel fits t. 

when it i ah t. honest 2296: 

when t. loses craft, ious 2296: 

when t. prays. devil listens 2296: 

with ἃ, seize stolen store 2299: 


w 
w 
ce 
δο 
Γ᾿. ἢ 
τ νὐ ἢ OW WO 


is) 

ἂφ 
Ὁ 

a 


bark at 
among t., reject nocbing 
as thick as ¢. 
at t. 1 barked 
big t. lead awa 
big t. pardoned. little ones 
strangled 2397: 3 
even t. have code of laws Gace 13 


- 
w 
a) 
oe 
oo 
ἢ ὦ ἃ Θιϑισιϑιν 


... ,O6133 2 
little ones 2297: 2 


reat ¢t. execute little , 23907: 2 
fel among t........ se 9 
honor among t. 296:13 
in strange place, think allt. 3506. ὦ 
no receivers, not. ..... 2300: 6 
t. at home must eee 2297: 3 
τ, by night .......... 2298: 4 


t. for robbery have author- 
j ,.1278:1} 


ty . 
t. lucky to scape ‘hanging 2299: 3 
t. never rogues among 

selves ......« ww es 2296:13 
t. not true to one another ae: 13 
t. of our good name... seh: 
t. spring up to cut throat 229 


two executors, three ¢. .2 : 7 
whent. {41} οἱ . .2298: 
where t. break shrews and 

steal : νον, £398:t0 
where t. do not break 

through 3....... νων 2367 :10 


Thievish: more ¢. than cats 2398: 8 
Thin and laugh lonaer . 


14433 8 


THINK 


Thin, continued 


t. as magpie, Banbury 
cheese, rake, rail, lath, 


etc. : έν, 4201: for J 
through thick and t. ..9398: 
Thin-bearded is cunning ....130: 
Thine: what is t. is mine, 903: 3 
TWNNG sak ae eave wweee es 


bad t. never dies ...... 1183 4 

every t. is as it is taken 2309: 3 

ἐὰν one t. and another ..2301: 9 

ἘΜ 23013:10 

good . soon snacht up ....122: 3 

am not the t. I was ....314: 6 
aa fee a t. belongs to every- 

TL oe on re 2301: 8 
one t. at atime .......... 42301:1ς 
SUPE ὅς. ὙὌὈὉὸ be oa Sax 2249: 7 
BWeet. fe 2c dal ees hs es 2301516 
t. of beauty joy forever ..134: 1 

cane Fok Sunes 2301336 
hings: αὶ t. fit not all men . 1: 6 
all τ. not equally suitable .1: 6 
all t. not to be granted 781:18 
all τ. to all men .. 14: 8 
all t. work together for 
good ek ae ες ΟΘ2:1 
best t. may be abused 6:7 


great t. not for small sums 1037: 3 
greater t. believed of absent 4: 4 
how many t. [ can do with- 

out ‘ss 1415: 9 


just one of those t. 2301531 
neither all t., nor in all 
places 950:14 


no man can do two ¢. at 


once 3230: 2 
put away childish t.  .... 337: 3 
take t. as they come... 415: 4 
t. are in the saddle ..14973 

t. are sons of heaven 2617: 4 
t. made tiret, then words 2604: 8 


φο 


. that are most excellent 2ajor:12 

. well fitted abide 2λοι :12 
which never happened 2378: 1 

troubled about many t. 2λ0ο1:13 

two good t. better than 

one 23013210 


eee. 


Think: everything but what 


you ¢. it 
first t., and then speak 
hardest task in world, to t. 
how dicot never t. who t. 

they do ᾿ . 23906: 4 
1 don't t. 2304:12 
[τ but dare not speak 230710 
Ι τ. for myself 2304517 
It. autre “ὦ hecause [τ him 


2309: 1 
2307: 4 
2304515 


2677: & 
It., ~ theve (are Tam. 2304:13 
it gives furiously tot. ... 2306:08 
lawful to τ. what you wish 2308: 1 


learn to t. imperially 1226: 9 
no man can t. for two min- 

utes 2306: 
nobler privilege to ἴ. eee 
not as world thinks ἢ 1 2304:17 


teach him to t. like others 2306:197 


t. amiss, conclude worse 2305: 4 
t. as well standing as sit- 

ἜΘ ΕΟ 8304: 3 
t. as wise men do ......26532: 3 
t. heforehand le Sah at He 63 
τ. in the morning ........%5 
t. more, act less .......... 2306: ᾿" 
t. much and say nought ιόο! 1 
t. much, say little 2307: 8 
t. one thing and another tell 5 32:18 
t. small beer of herself 147: 4 
t. today, speak tomorrow 2307: 4 


t. too little, talk too aur 9277:14 


t. thrice before acting .. 20520 
t. twice before you speak . 9307! 4 
t. ὍΠΗ few, speak with 
Aged Oe 2307: 6 
~— who ¢. must govern 
wko toil ...... .. 20183 3 
to live istot. ..... .2304: 9 


to t. is to converse with 
| ee re re eee ane 2206: 9 


THINKER 


Think, continued 
to t. more interesting than 

to know 2305: 

we don’t t. as well as act 2307: 

we t. so because others t. so 2304: 

vou t. so brainsickly 2306: 

Thinker: arrival of t. great 


. ν κ᾽ a) 


event 04: 
nee ite when God lets loose 5 
Re nar Srey aa 2204: 6 
Thinking ἬΝ ie gett 2303 


all worth t. already thought 2305: 2 
avoid labor of 1. 2304:15 
nothing good or bad but 
t. makes it so . .2309: 3 
nothing more MrsODIcrame 
than τ. 
plain living, high t. 
say little, pay off with 
there needs but τ, 
t. cheap, 1. 
sive 


2304:15 

1402213 
t. 2307: 8 
right 2305:14 
wrong expen- 

. ..2308: 6 
τ. hardest work there is ..2304:15 
t. most unhealthy thing 2306: 8 
t. very far from knowing 2304: 2 
undone for want of t. 2305: 4 
wishful τ, 2542:16 

Thinks: as he t., so is he 2305:15 
he that seldum t., at ease 2306: 9 


he t. not well that t. not 
MRA ee ae ee ale 2308: 9 
he τ too much ......... 764: 3 


says little, τ. less 


Birra lao 1216: 7 
so far as man t., he is free 2308: 4 
what he t. he shows ... 9s0: 3 
who sits well, τ. well 2308: 1 
Third time ts charm .1494: 2 
t. time pays for all ...... 1493: 9 

Thirat ...... vesees sede 
drink always ‘before τὸς 2302:10 
man can raise at. ..... 659: 3 
more I drink, more It. ..2302: 2 


pines with τ, amid waves 2302: 8 
quench τ. at the river 2302: 4 
t. cnuuses water to taste 

good νων 2302: 4 
t. comes with drinking . 2302: 9 
t. departs with drinking 2102: 9 
τ, of Tantalus 2280: 2 
t. turns water to wine 1202: 3 
which first, t. or drinking 2302:10 
with water every where, 

dry t. burns throat 
Thirsty: be t. to get pleasure 

from drinking .2302:10 
foul who goes t. with river 


2302: 8 


2302: 7 
rise healthy 2302: ς 
and ye gave me 


ΝΣ . 
Ὁ to hed t., 
was t., 
drink 
wait till t. before digging 
well 1350:10 
who blows into cup not t. 2302: 1 


2302: 6 


Thirty: man of ¢. fool or 
physician. | ww... $97: 

men and women at t. .. .342: 4 

Thirty-eight dangerous ...... a: 


t.. youth past 
trifle not at ¢. 
Thirty-three, aie of Jesus = eae 
Thistle salad for ass ...1429710 
Thistles: ass dreams of ¢. .. 
let t. grow instead of wheat 772: 2 
sow t., reap thorna..... 2177: 9 
wilt thou feed on ἃ. ...... 104:11 
homaa: doubting 


9 

5 

3 9 

Thirty tive in lamplight ....34: 6 
7 

4 

6 


T. 162: 93 2102:τ| 
Thong: buckle and ¢. 
Thongs: broad t. of others’ 
leather T3790 
cut ¢. unto your leather . εὐἶδ' 4 
NORA eco e ae ate ρῶν 
early pricks that will be Ἢ 2201: 9 
little τ. may prick king 1442: 7 
mont men have t. at door 2303: 1 
pleasant ¢. by which rose s009:13 
pluck τ, from another's 
foot, to put in own . 
rose and ¢t. .... 


. 230g: 2 


eee @ HO 


Thorns: 


pluck one .... ....... 2303: καὶ 
would that t. did not outlive 
rose... tees cae. 2OOQTEE 
Thought ........... ....230 
all t. is immoral .. ..... 2306: 8 
all we are, what we've t. 23065:15 


, . 8009! 6 


Thorn, continued 
t. comes point forward 
t. in the flesh _. 

t. must prick at birth 


. .23032 4 
ἜΝ. 2303: 6 
.44.: 6 


young t. produces prickles” 339: 9 


horn-bit of marriage .2595: 3 
as crackling of te a 
laughter of fool .13§2: 4 
barefoot must not plant 't. 2303: 7 
crown of t. .. . ....... 464:10 
handle t., prick fingers . 2302: 2 
plant t. can’t gather roses 2009: 6 
repents in t. that sleeps in 
roses 2009:14 
t. are of tree I planted "2009: 6 
. in your sides . 2303: 6 
t. make greatest crackling 2303: 3 
t. whiten, yet do nothing 2303: 4 
to be, sit, stand, upon t. 2303: 8 
to walk shod among ἴ. 2095: 1 
what avail from many t. to 


any t. is subversive .2306: 8 
at every step, a new ¢. 2305: 3 
be it t. and done .2307: 1 
by taking t., add cubit. . .2305:10 
delightful tee to rear 

tendert. © ..... 2286: 5 
forge and working- house of 

t. 2306: 1 
free t. is never free 2308: 6 
great t. never in mean 

dress . 2306: ς 
gTeen t. in a green shlade 1578: 4 
happy τ... - 2305: 9 
holy and good t. 2305: 9 
hundred load of t. not. pay 

one of debt . .2633: 6 
in his heart deceitful t. §32:18 
indolent vacuity of t. ....2304: 13 
not. but worn shiny. ..... 2305: 2 
ποῖ. without phosphorus . .2303:10 
nothing so solid as a t. 2305 
nothing too sacred to be t. 2304:10 
oft τ, but ne’er so well 

expresst ον .2§43: 4 
one ἴ. fills immensity ... 2305: 8 
one t. in breast, another on 

tongue ..2038: 9 
one warm t. worth more 

than money ......... 2305: 8 
one wise τ. better than 

many heads . νον, 2305273 
perish that t. . ........ 2304: 7 


some ¢. one thing, some an- 

OUNCE “oes vache weeks 2305:12 
stand porter at door of t. 2304:10 
take no t. for the morrow 2339: 2 
t. and action ... ........ 2306:11 
t. and speech ..  2307:3-2308: 1 
t., freest ἐφ Se there is 2308: § 
t. hath good leg 


. is free. .ὕ... sey iene. 225: 3 
t. is his who says it best 1804: 4 
t. is mirror of the man ..2305:15 
t. is seed of action ..... 2306:11 
t. is soil of act .......... 2306:11 
t. is the child of action 724: 2 
t. is the slave of life ..2304: 9 
t. never rises above exit ..2305: 6 


t., swifter than lightning 2305:10 
t. ΜΗΡΌΝ earning danger- 


ie eee ae 137S5:12 
t. works in silence ...... 2109: 3 
what he greatly t., nobly 

dared «0.6... ee cee 2306:15 
whistled for want of t. ..2304:13 
who would have t. it ...... s2: 1 
women’s t. changes oft ..316: 4 
wro t. will break steel 3304: 
Thoughts: accept τ. for 


thanks .............. 2293:10 
all τ. of turtle, turtle ....2304:36 


difficult to appropriate t. 2804: 1 
first t. are best naire νοῦ 


Thoughts, continued 


Thral to my 


y 
Thrasius, Jove’s first victim 1971: 
Thread ........0c0c00. . 2309 


THREE 
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first t. not always best ..2308: 8 
give thy t. no tongue 2307: 9 
good t. do not peris 2305:16 


great τ. become great acts 2306:11 


great t. come from heart 2305: 9 
Ruste your τ, like a city 1636: 9 
ave no depraved tt. ...... 2304:10 
high-erected t. .......... 2305: 9 
his t. were low ........ 2306:14 
keep t. secret .......... 3106 τ 


[ον ΣΉ oa abe ee: 1 
my t. are not your ¢. ..230§: 7 
my t. no tongue can tell 2304: 7 


never alone who have noble 

| ee 23 2 
no one punished for his t. 2306: 6 
not change free t. for 


throne ............... 2191: 4 
2 


not command t., actions . . 2307: 
our t. linked by hidden 
Chat. ss fee facies 2305:16 


our t. worse than we are 2304:14 
own ¢t. startling to man 2306: ς 
prudent will never divulge 

| eae ee ee ες 2306:10 
rich who find delight in t. 2306: 5 
second t. are best . ...2308:10 
second t. worse than first 2308:11 
sell clothes and keep t. 2306: 2 
thinking tortuous τ ..... 2305: 1 
. are but dreams. ..... 2306:16 
. are free from toll .2308: 2 
. close, countenance loose 2306: 4 
not for human speech 2304: 7 
of blind like a knife ... 200: 3 
. of youth long, long t. ..2663: 5 
. that savor of content .413:12 
. unsaid never wasted .2308: 1 
to speak t., freeman’s right 2191: 6 
watch who acts on second t. 
wrapping hard τ. in soft 

words 
your t. are empty 


oD .Φ oO “φΦ © FO HO oO 


affairs of men hang by ΓΕ 
at the last τ. 


ΟΞ ΞΞ- 


by t., ball brought to light 2309: 5 
cut τὶ and thrum........... 2309:10 
my t. is spun out ........ 2309: 9 
scarce a dry t. on back 2309:11 
strung t., must weave it 1966:13 
t. breaks where weakest 2309: 7 
t. follows the needle 2309: 8 
t. of his verbosity ........ 92:10 
τ, of ᾿ς... .-..««ὐνν νον 1406: 9 
t. too fine will break ....2309: 6 
till ver s dead, change no 
πα 89: 1 
ἴο ὼς by ἃ ἃ. ......ὕὄοὄ 2264: 7 
to spin ἃ fairt. ......... 2198: 6 
Threadbare: so t. louse slips 1458: 5 
Threadneedle Street 1447: 6 
Threads: silver ἃ. among the 
ἀοϊατοι χά OER τ τος4ττὶ 
Threaten: more easy to t. 
than to kill .......... 2309:12 
t. the threateners ........ 2310: 8 


to t. and strike not same 2310: 6 


Threatened: long t., little 
executed ..... ...... 2309:18 
more t. than stricken ....2310: 4 
t. men eat bread ........ 23το: § 
ὃ. men live long ...... 2310: 7 
Threateners seldom feared 2310: 3 
Threatens: ae many that 
injures any .........- 2310: 3 
t. who is afraid ass 310: 
man who t., no authority 2309:12 
Threats without power, pow- 
der without ball ...... 2309:12 
to use t. is womanish ..2310: 2 
THe 00... cece eee 2511 


from ἃ. things deliver us 2311: 4 
number ὃ. always fortu- 
mate ........0494: δ᾽ 2312: 8 


2916 THREE-AND-THIRTY 


Threc, continucd 
t. be things I love 
t. can avamnle kingdom 


cides ἄν: 2811: 4 

dow . agri: 3 
τ. helping bear burden of 

six 
t. may keep counsel if two 

be away 2053: 3 
ἢ. merry men, t. merry men 1567: 6 
t. precious things I prize 2311: 4 
t. sorts of men my soul 

hateth . .  agrrs 1 
t. sorts of men see nothing agit: 4 
τ. things are insatiable ..a31t: 4 
t. things cost dear . . .. ajit: 4 
t. things displease God and 

man .. 
t. things drive man from 

δ᾽ πον See . . agit: 

t. things never satisfied a3t2: 
t. things too wonderful 2312: 
τ. things well done in haste 2311: 
t. things which never decay 2311: 
t. too many to keep a secret 2311: 

nt. things world rests 2112: 
w shall we t. meet 


23It: 2 


τ τ σιν» 


ϑρδδλρω 


δϑλη. .. ..««οὖνς ἴξςόο: τ 
Three-and-thirty ............ 32: 6 
Three-legged one .... ..... 28: 2 
Threescore is pretty high . 41: 7 

t. years and ten . ..... 34: 1 
Threshed what I reaped 2178: 7 
Threshold of old age . 28: 3 
Thrice: thrive at τ ..... 2112 ἃ 
Thrift .........6- ase σοῖς 2313 
good t. have Re cas: 23 
t. consists not in gold, but 
grace © .-.. eee 2313: 8 
t. in field, you. in town 2333: S 
t. is good revenue 2313: 3 
t. is great revenue Orzsit 
t. is not a virtue ... .. .2383: 7 
t. is philosopher's stone 2 13: 3 
t. may follow fawning 40: κα 
t. thin that spends more 

than it can win ....... 2313:10 
t. to man as chastity to 

woman . 2313: 6 
Thrifty: better be t. among 

wise 2313: 8 


he that borrows not t. 
live with t., not needy fate 2313: 4 
Thriobolos plures_. εν 81: 3 
Thrive: first t., then wive 1535:10 
he that will t., must ask 


wife ...... 2313:83 
he that will t. must rise at 
five . 2313:01 
wive and t. both in year 1536: 7 
Thrives that God loves 2313:12 
Throat: in church cut τ .2240: 1 
laugh in face and cut ὁ. 2365: 1 
t. is an open sepulchre 829: 9 
t. three cubits long 631: 9 
mashed t. long as crane’s 2282: 4 
Throne .........----4--- 2313 
fierce Tight that beats upon 
τε 300: 4 
friends form bulwark of t. 2314: 3 
legs of t. are as ,. ΩΤ 4314: 3 
nearest the umility 1107: 5 
no thorns, no t. s60: 7 


on panes t., sit on own 
121] 2313:34 


one doesn’t fool with a t. 2314: 1 
power behind the t. 2314: 2 
saw footsteps of t. ...... 2107:10 
t. admits not two ...... 1997 :22 
τ, of bayonets .......... 2314: 3 
Throttle: wet {, .. ..... ,.248ς:12 
Thrush paid for better 1:85 
turkey . ςχο:τό 
t. sows seeds of woe - «+. 1966: 6 
Thule: ultima T. ....... . 895: 3 
Thu mb oeevenue accsecce: 24 
biting his ¢. to the quick 2418: 4 
each aa isat.. 2314510 
green ΕΟ ΕΝ 804: 7; 2324: 4 
ied had at. of gold, pardee 1576: 4 
my ἃ. , ..... 221ς: 2 


Thumb, continued 


I have her under my ¢. ..331§: 6 
I will bite my t. at them 2318: 4 
never fash your t. 2314: καὶ 
never put t. between two 

back teeth ....... 234: 6 
put his t. to his nostril 2318: § 
Tule-of 4... Seer 2014: ἃ 
sit on t. till more room 2315: 1 
thy t. is under my belt 2314: 8 


toacow’st. . ......-- 2314: 9 


with a turn of the t. .. 2314:11 
Thumb: Tom T. ........ 2337: 8 
valiant T. . . a... 1693: 2 
Ἐδυσιθει by pricking of my 
ον et ere 2318: 7 
my "Piers are all t. 2314:10 
GOWN. ccs. 8 shee’ 2314:11 
to hit one on the t. ...... 2315: 3 


turned their τ up ...... 314: Ὄ}Ἰ1 
with both t. commend sport 2314:11 
Thunder ..........00.5.. 2315 
clothed his neck with t. 1178: 4 
escape t., fall into Hgntning 2047: 1 


from t. into lightning 813: 7 
heaven's artillery, ἘΠῚ ταις 2316: ΙΣ 
“rain follows t.,’ ‘that was 
all he said .......... 2316: τ 
they steal my t. ........ 2316: 2 
τ. bearer, t. darter ......2315: 8 
t. clears the air 6... 2257: 3 
t. hath but its clap ...... 2316: 

to Zeus belongs the t. ....2315: 3 
what is the cause of t. ..2315§:10 
winter t., summer hunger 2315: 9 
Thunder-stone .. ‘ 2316:10 
Thunderbolt: senseless t. 2316: 6 
snatched τ. from heaven 886: 3 


t. falls on tallest buildings 1031:13 


t. follows the flash 2316:12 
ει has but its clap 2316: 3 
t., pry into every cloud ..472: 6 
useless to seek remedy for 

..2316: 8 


ae Ἂν τὰ 
Thunderbolts: if Jupiter 

hurled t. often as men 

sin, soon without arms 2316: 6 


Jupiter hurls chance τ. .1249: 7 
t. fill all with terror .1424:10 
t. seek out the heichts IO3ItI0 
when ἢ. strike one, fill many 

with terror ...2316: 6 
Thundercrap: god of the t. 2318: 8 
Thundered: the Lord t. 2316: 
when it t. he was happy 

man... . ρον), 23363 7 
Thunders: it never t. but 

it rains . 2316: 1 
t. in the index .. .Ott2 
t. so that I cannot hear 318: 7 
while it ¢., thief honest 2316: 4 
Thurlow: no man so wise as 

T. looked . 2535: § 
Thursday ............. 2316 
on T. look to see Friday = 2316:15 
T. bairn has far tn go 2316513 
T. come, the week gone .2316:14 


Thwackum was for justice 8289: 1 
Thyrsigeri multi ... 81: 2 
Thyrsus-hearers: many are 4, 81: 3 
Thyself: know t. 2066: 4 
Tib: Saint T.'s enine 1678: 9 
struck at T.. down eu om 2338: 4 
strick at T., hit T . .+ 49:10 
Tiber: allaying Τ᾽ ΣΈ ae 2537: ς 
Tibullus fills small urn ....§14: 2 
Tickee: no ἴ., no washee§ .1611: 7 
Ticket: she’s not the ¢. 2317: 1 
that’s the t¢. 2357: 1 
Tickle: if you t., a we not 
laugh .2317: § 

t. me to death... -23I7: 4 
t. my throat with feather 2317: 4 
t. your catastrophe . . a He 4 
to t. the ears ..... , 829: 
tn ¢. the fancy ........ a3i7: 6 

ou 1, me, I'll t. you 4217: 3 

ickles: πο δία ἔς that 

, pinches ποῖ ..,.,..... .28171 2 
Tiddler: Tom T.’s ground 2337: ς 


TIME 


Tide . 
at turning of the ¢. 


.......2317 


. 2417110 
die upon ebbing t. ...... 2317:10 
every t. will have an ebb 2317: 9 
resist both wind and t. ..769: 3 
swim with the t. ........ 1623: 
t. abideth no man ...... 2317: 3 
t. brings you to harbor ..1337:14 
t. evidently coming in ... 2317: 7 
t. fetches off what ebb 

rings... . .....,. 2318: 1 
t. in the affairs of men ..2318: 2 
t. keeps its course .. 2317: 
t. stayeth for no man . .2317: 
t. turns at low water .2317: 7 
time and τ. wait for no 
man ...... . ..... 2322:12 
turn the t. of battle . 126:10 
dadings: peater of dread t. 
ae ee ee en 1681: 9 
Beane cul feet of him that 
bringeth good t. ...... 1682:11 
Ἂ another convey bad t. 1684: 3 
t. make either glad or sad 1682: 3 

Tie it well and let it go 1318: 7 

Tiédeur des vieilles gens 44: 7 

Tiers Etat: qu'est-ce le Τ. .884: 

Ties: hit the t. ...... . 1146: 3 

VAQGOR cei iecs cases woe 2318 
bucking thet. ........... 250: § 
dangerous to rouse sleep- 

ing t. : . 616: 7 
fire canes, beware of t. 1968: 9 
miss t., he won’t misa you 2318: 5 
painting t., paint skin . 79: 4 
t. in Hyrcane woods . . .2318: 4 
τ. τς, burning bright . . 2318: 3 
times when even t. sleeps 1184! 4 
when t. dies, does not lose 

dignity . . 2318: ς 
who rides t. afraid to dis: 

_ mount. . ........ 2318: 6 

Tigers: Hyrcanian t. gave 
_ thee suck . 319513 
if τ. in hills, stay away τοῖτ: ς 
t. and deer stroll not ἴο- 

_ gether .. 0914: 1 

Tight: as t. as a tick . . 642: ς 
t. as paper on the wall 1590: 1 

Timber: knotty t. requires 

sharp wedges ..... 2689:12 

ων 231 
all handiwork t. consumes 2337: 5 
all-ruinous τ, . . ,. 2227: 8 
all things have t. 2328: ς 
all t. ts no t 3 ..... 2320: 3 
as good t. as heart could 

wish ...2320: 8 
at loom of t. I ply. ...2359:16 
be a child o’ thet. ..... 2331: 6 
bottomless pit of τ. . 1741: 6 
buttons of t. ..2319: 9 
cormorant devouring τ. .2127:10 
ἐμὲ: oe kward and οὐ 

; ι1)ςῖ: 6 
don't t spend t., use it ..2326: 2 
employ your t. .2326: 1 
envious and calumniating 
2327: 9 
Father ἥν 2121: 7 
for busy, t. passes quickly 1121: 4 
gain t., gain all things 234007 
good t. was had by all 2320: 
got the t., got the place 2220: 1 
grand instructor, t. . «2418: 7 
Mreatest touchstone is t. 2321: 3 
having the t. of their lives 2321: 3 
he had ¢. to burn... 2319: 9 
he that has most t. has none 

to lose 2310:14 
hear ¢.’s winged chariot “2323: 6 
high ¢., mountain ¢. .2320: 4 
his golden locks t. hath to 

silver turned ........ 1184: 


hot t. in old town tonlebt 2320! 
how 1. . 2323: 
I am come in ¢. . . .8gaas 

I have lost 1. pee labor 2326: 6 
f you have ¢., don’t wait 2319:10 
n the nick of τ, +, 832910 


- ep @o eH wo we 


ῳ & me “ὦ 


ΤΙΜΕ 


Time, continued 
in the olden t., 
in t., 
inch of gold will not buy 
inch of t. ........ 
it will last my t. 
know the 


knows not value of t.. 
lazy foot of t. . ...... 
let t. make δῷ sage 
live not as if t. were short 
living on borrowed t. 
long t. between drinks 
lose good t. over bad matter 
lose t., cannot get money 
lost t. does not return 
make good use of t. 
man builds up, 1. 
many at. and oft . 
many an ill hath t. repaired 
most costly outlay, epal 
my stern chase aftert. .... 
nature’s great healer, ἴ. 
never luse t., never want 
any 
never the t. and the place 
no antidote against t. 
no note of t. hut from loss 
no t. like the present 
no t. suitable in all points 
noiseless foot of 1. 
not lightly had foot of t. 
nothing ours except ἴ. 
nothing swifter than t. 
nothing t. does not conquer 
now is the accepted ¢. 
old t., the clock-setter 
on wings of t. sorrow flies 
our t. is a very shadow 
present ¢. abideth not 
prodigality of t., ΘΟΥΕΠΥ͂ 
right τ. 
save your ι Aes 
stream of t. glides on 
sun stood still, t. never 
surest poison is ἴ, 
swift flight of τ. ; 
take present ἴ, by to 
take t. by the foreloc 
take t. when t. is 
that old bald cheater, t. 
that old common arbitrator, 


there hefore it's over, on t. 

there’s a good t. coming 

third τ. is charm. 

t., ain’t got nothing but 

t. alone reveals just man 

t. and chance happenceth to 
BU . ...... 

t. and I against any two . 

t. and place for everything 

ἢ. and straw ripen mediars 

t. and the hour runs 

t. and nde wait for no 
man 


Cr ΚΦ ΚΚΧΚΚ.Ψ..Σ 


‘ called pee es 
. assuages everything . 
. bears all a da onwards 


Ἵ pangs all gba 
t. brings ee ing. to 
tat Pa ete ane oe 


levels 2327: 


. 2321: 


. 2323: 


ως 2221: 


. 4Δ1ῖ0: 


. 555: 


long ago γ4: 
bull sustains yoke 2327: 3 


“122: 


.2321: 
2322: 
.2319: 

632: 
2327: 
2326:10 


MmMOMmADNO AWN? 09 


. 2326511 


2326: 4 


2310: 
2330: 
. 2318 
2322: 
2329: 


NN Ow WN 


2327: 1 
2329: I 
2319: 1 
2327: 4 
IRQ74:91 
2328: 


2321: 
2321: 
2323: 
2329: 
2031: 
2321: 
2329: 
2325: 


2327: 
2328: 


MANN HW MBWN OIE NO AD 


2323: 


w& 
we 
N 
we 
- 
-- 


2324: 
2324: 
2324: 
2324: 
23ar: 


ἋΣ DG ὦ & 6O 


2321: 
1916: 
1726; 
2312: 
2319: 
1005: 


. 2319: 
2329: 
2330710 


“Φἢ wow 00. 


ες 492: 7 


ἀλη: 14 
.2329: 2 
2323: § 
- 2330: 7 


2330: 4 


. cannot undo what's done $43: 


t 

t. careth nothing for hopes 
Ἢ. conquers all 

t. cures all ills ........ 
t. Pal down great and 


mall 

t. delves parallels in beau- 
ty’s brow . 

t., destroyer of everything 

t. discovers truth ...... 

4, dissipates angularity of 
αοῖϊβ.......{νν eh eee 

t. eases many a smart 

t. eateth away at clusion 

t. elaborately thrown awav 


oe ee er eevee 


2322:151 
2327: 
2329: 


2337: 


orn 


2321: 
2337: 
2331: 


mina ~~ 


2330: 
23t9: 
2227: 


wor δὲ. ὃ 


Time, continued 


t. embroiders many a mar- 


TIMOR 


Time, continued 

t. wears away all things 

t. whereof memory of 
an runs not to con- 


2917 


2327: 5 


trary ow... .2322: § 
t. who Subdueth all things 2324: 3 
t. will bring healing ...... 2329: 2 
t. will deaden pain .. .2329: 3 
t., wisest counsellor of all 2318: 7 
t. works wonders ....... 2329: 4 
t. wrongs antiquity ...... 2319:14 
tokillt. «2... 2321: 2 
to last syllable of t. ..2339: § 
to mark t. oper rn 2320. ξ 
to spend t., to win t. ....2318: 9 
tot. I'm πεῖς. ...... 231G 1 € 
unimaginable touch of t. 2322: 4 
use pastime not to lose t. 2326: 9 
value of τ. 2319: 4 
vast change can t. effect 2331512 
waste treasure of your t. 2327: 2 
wasted t. best employed . .2326: 3 
weak piping t. of peace . 1766: 7 
what greater crime than 

loss of t. .. 2327: 4 
whatever t. does, it undnes 2319:14 
when t. turns sugar to salt 2320: 2 
while we speak, t. has fled 2323: 1 
whirligig of t. ...... 2321 :10 
who has t., has life 2319:11 


wonderful stream is River 
τ. 2323: αὶ 
Timeas: quod t. citius evenit WBE: s 


Timens: omnia tuta t. "87:12 
Timere: desines t., si sperare 
desieris YIF7V:12 
multos t. debet quem multi 
timent 78s: 8 
οἱ nihil velis. t., metuas 
omnia... ....... “R86: 7 
TINGS 6.245 eG νον Cee wk 2331 
accusing ¢. is excusing 
selves . Ghee 2331: 7 
all t. are not alike _.. 2331: § 
all t. when old are g 75: 3 
be compliant with τ. 14: 7 


different t., different man- 
ners ΒΡ 3 

fit yourself to the t. .... 6 
good old t. τς : 3 
brag t. just around corner 1902: 7 
t ancient t. delight others 75: § 
old t. but seorn to new . 75: 2 
one must move with the t. 2331: 6 


other t., other ways  ...1§24: 3 
spacious ἃ. of Elizabeth .32331:13 
stirring t. we live in 2331: 9 
these τ, are the ancient t. ..74: 4 
t. are big with tidings ..2331: 9 
t. change 2331332 


t. change and we with them 31s: § 


t. go by turns 


3rgst3 


vel ... 2327: 6 
. enough, ‘Tittle enough , 2319312 
t. flies and draws us with it 2323: 1 
t. flies swiftly as arrow 2322:10 
t. for all things .. 2328: ς 
t. for words, t. for sleep 2328: 8 
t., gather ye ἈΠΕ ΝΕ . 2328:2-3 
t. goes on crittches ..2320: 6 
t. goes, you say’ ah no ..2322: 9 
t. hangs heavy on hinds ..2319: 9 
t. hath a taming hand ....2327: 8 
t. hath a wallet at his hack 2321: 8 
t. himself is bald ...... 117: 3 
t., image of eternity ..2320: 9 
t. immemorial ..2322: 6 
t. is a child of eternity 2320: 9 
t. is a gentle deity ....2321:411 
t. is a noiseless file . 2328: 1 
t. is a sandnile ........ 2321:11 
t.isatyranny  ....... 2320511 
t. is eternity begun ..... 2320: 9 
t. is father of truth 2321211 
t. is flying heyond recall 2323: 3 
t. is healer of all ills .. 2329: 2 
t. is itself an element ....2321:11 
t. is loan cannot repay . 2321: § 
t. is man’s angel . 2Δ2211Π| 
t. is master of all arts 2321:1Ὶ 
t. is money 2318: 8 
t. is nurse of all good 23421:1ιΠ|ν 
t. is of the essence _ 2320311 
t. is on our side ...... 2319115 
t. is out of joint - .2331: 
t. is rider that breaks youth 2327: 
t. is stuff life is made of 2319:11 
t. is the best medicine 2329: 5 
t. is the best of champions 2330: 9 
t. is the colt-breaker . 2327: 8 
t. is the great legalizer 2321:11 
t. is the great physician 2329: 6 
t. is the greatest innovator 2321:11 
t. is the only true purga- 

tory 232011 
t. is ticklish 2321:11 
t. is, t. was, 1. will never 

be again : 2321: 1 
t. is unforgiving 2320511 
t., its flight . .2322:7-2323: 1 
t., its loss . 2326:6-2327: 4 
t., 15. use 2326:1-2326: § 
t. lost may not be recovered 2326:11 
t. makes all things plain 2330: 4 
t., maniac scattering dust 2321:11 
t. measures nothing but it- 

SOP 0. τς . 2322: 2 
t. mis-spent worse than lost 2326: 8 
t. never grows old ..... 2322: 9 
t. never lost that is de- 

voted to work ..... .2327: 3 
t. of singing of birds is 

come ....... . 2203: 3 
t. of speaking, t. of being 

StH τ Sete Bend 2328: 3 
ε out of mind .......... 2322: 6 

» physician of the soul ..2329: 6 
t. removes distress ...... 2330: 2 
t. ripens all things ...... 2330:10 


t. shall every grief remove 2329: 3 
t. shall unfold what cun- 

ning hides) .......... 2331: 
t. slips by and we fiche old 2323: δ 


t. slips through ogee .2322:10 
t. stays not at fool’s isure 2319: ¥ 
t. strengthens friendships . 916: 4 
t. suppresseth wrongs ....1288: 9 
t. tames strongest grief ..2329: 8 
τ. pags all things . .2318: 4 
t. to be born and t. to die 23328: 

t. to come no more ours 1752: 2 
t. to every purpose .. 2328: ς 
t. to love and t. to wed . 2328: ἃ 
t. to wink as well as to see 2328: 8 
τ. tries all things ........ 2330: 6 


Led 
e 


trieth truth in every 
doubt 
t. unmasks the villain . 

t. was made for slaves .... 
t. wastes too fast . 


as 

ω 

tod 

o 

oe 
me “Ὁ 


t., masquerade of eternities 46: 7 
t. of heroism, t. of terror 1137:10 
t. that try men’s souls = . 2331: 8 
Timid: man is t. and apolo- 

getic. . ah 233113 
t. calls himself cautious 2332: 2 
t. in crisis not worth penny 2332: ! 
t. man’s mother does not 

weep ; 
t. never set ‘up trophy . 
t. see dangers which do not 

exist Rene ee ee ora 
t. way is safer 2332: a 
to t. everything impossible 2332: 2 


2332: 2 
233114 


woe unto ¢. hearts 2331:13 
Timidi nunquam statuerunt 
trophaecum wo eee 2330:%4 
Timidity .........-..-5. 2331 


empires not maintained 


2s eee eee 23 3 
pkeens us to path ‘of duty’ 243 

Timidus Plutus ........ ΣῈ : : 

Timon will to the woods . aa 29 


Timor: audacem fecerat ipse 

ἜΝ cred ME Melee Qa 78s: 6 
degeneres animos t. arguit 987311 
pedibus t. addidit alas ....787:12 
res est inperiosa t. ...... 78s: 3 


2918 TIMOTHY 


Timor, continued 


t., evening comfort 


t. animi auribus officit .. .787: 3 
t. Domini principium sapt- 
entiae ae ne eee ee eee 976: § 
t. mortis morte pejor .§t6: 2 
τ. non est magister officii ..783: 7 
virtutis impedimentum est 
ΔΕ Mates 786: 6 
Timothy learnt sin to fly ..2117: 9 
Tin: take away thy t. 1610: 8 
Tin Pan Alley .......... ar6s: ; 
Tinder: fire and t. ....... Bene 
TUN OY ecb se wae es% 
t. and piper make bad 
music .. .2332: 4 
t. stops one hole, makes 
TRre@ 6245 oe dee Weade sd 2332: 6 
te SAM: δ. «ννννος 2332: § 
Tinkling with feet ........ 2444:tt 
Tippet: turn his t. ........ 373: 3 
Tiptoe with excitement ....721:12 
Tire: early ἃ. gets tack ....180:11 
Tit: little t. all 111 ...... 210: § 
Tit-for-tat: give him t. ...2332: 7 
Tithe and be rich. ..... gat: 2 
Tithonus: to outlive T. 29:11 
Titillation of the gout 1033: § 
TRG eet ssc esas ἜΝ 
honery t. of T. Kes 2333: 5 
I weigh the man, not ἢ. ..2333: 3 
never t. yet so mean ... .2333: 2 
no state shall grant any ἴ. 
of nobility . 2333: 8 
proud of hereditary t. . 2333: 2 
successive t., long and dark 2333: 2 
t. from rolls of Noah’s ark 2333: 2 
t. of A double S. 2333: κα 
Titles: all t. end in Preseniy: 
tion sO eatin ng AERTS 8 
t. are abolished Ὃς ...... 2333: 8 
t. are but nicknames ....2333: 2 
t. do not reflect honor 2333: 3 
t., marks of honest men 2333: 7 
t. of honor add not to 
worth 2... 2 iw... 2333: 3 
t., stamps set on. ore : 2333: 3 
Tittle-tattle: abominable t. 2038:12 
deal in t.-t. τοιλτει 
t.-t., Rive goose more hay 1ΟΙ2::1τ 
Titwillow: willow, ¢. ες Ζ512: 2 
Toad ....... Raveindiucesed 
swells like at. ..... 2334: 1 
t. heneath the harrow ... 2334: 3 
t. hath fair stone in head .19: 9 
t.. ugly and venomous 19: 9 
Toad-eaters . 2333: 9 
Toady: you know what ¢. is 827:10 
Toast that pleased most .. 635: 2 
when drink, beware t. 4345: 3 
Tobacco ............ Saas 
divine (. 5 1) wee ee. 2335: 1 
for thy sake, t., die ...... 2334: 8 
I larnt him to chaw t. 2334: 9 
never appear chewing ἢ. 2334: 9 
scatterbrain, t. 2134: § 
t. designed to poison man 2334: 6 
t. hic, makes man sick 2334: ὃ 
: 8 


t., lone man's companion 

t. not known in the golden 
age 

t., veel, remedy to all 


t.. mead Shea left alone 
what felicity in taking ¢ 


Tod: see under Vo 


t. 2334: 
Tocherless dame rode at hame 621: 


4335 
4434: 


2335: 
2334: 


a) 


ϑ ὦ os 


Τοάδν ........60ν6ο γε ενον 2335 


give me t., take tomorrow 
says t., devil tomorrow 

here t., gone tomorrow 

if t. will not, tomorrow 


er τὰ hme 


may 
joyance while t. is yours 


ive t., may live tomorrow 


wy turn t., yours tomorrow 
never do t. what you can 
defer till tomorrow 
sor what we are t. shall we 
tomorrow 


2335: 
2335: 
2336: 


2335: 
2325: 


ert 


“~ wonwe ANS 


2240: 
2215:10 


Today, continued 
not ready t., less so tomor- 


TOW 620 e'es Se vs aoe 2341: 
obscurest epoch is t. ..... 2338: 
one τ, Agr two tomorrows 2336: 
phan have we ........ 3335: 
saddle t., ride out tomor- 

TOW .... 2... eee 2335: 
seize t., trust not tomorrow 2335: 
that may fall out t. ....2335: 
t. and tomorrow . .2335:5-2336: 
t. and yesterday ... . 2336:5 


t. different from yesterday 2336: 
t. does not secure tomorrow 2335: 
t. for me, tomorrow for 


Chee ie kG d idee ie oes 2336: 

lad, tomorrow dead .. .2335:1 
t. 15 here; tomorrow to 

come. .... 0. ..... 2335: 
t. is pupil ‘of ‘yesterday . 2336: 
t. is the day in eg raceme? 2335: 
τ. is yesterday returned ..2336: 
t. let me live well ...... 410: 


t. man, tomorrow none . .2335:! 


t 
NX & ws OO ὦ “ὦ me 


7 
7 


t. nobody, tomorrow prince 876:13 


t. stout, tomorrow by wall 502: 


what is not t., tomorrow 2335:11 


Todo junto como al perro 


los palos Ὑ...... 1081: 
Todten reiten schnell ...... 499 :1 
Toe: light fantastic t. ......480: 

never tread on sore t. ....18191072 
tip at τ, live to see woe 2097: 
t. of lihertine excess... 1013: 
Toe-nails: on tips of t. ....7ans 
Toga: let arms yield tot. ... 93:1 
narrow t. befits client .. 373: 
put on reversed t. .  ..8280%1 


Togs: Sunday -go-to-meeting 367: 
Toil: change of t., t.’s cure 1333: 
he that will not live by t. 2623: 


nothing got without τ. . 924: 
pleasant to remember t. 1953: 
some t., others pray . 1421: 
t. for trash. t. for pleasure 1331: 
t. renders pain easier =. 1331: 
Token: swallowed tavernt. 640: 
Told: T totd you so 1900: 
Toledo: blade, T. trusty = 2265: 
Tolerance ......... 2. 2336 
t. consists in toleration of 
others’ intolerance , 233%: 9 
t.orarubber spine... 23416:τ| 
t. wins the mind 2336:80 
Tolerant when you don’t 
care 2,216 et 
Toleration: mutuel τ, love 2336:10 
t. good for all or for none 2336: & 
Toll it again, quoth miller 1577: 7 
Tom ............0.. εν 23387 
Dick, Το, and Jack ..... 2337: 9 
hang T. for fool .. .. 2338: 2 
long T. 2337: 4 
more know T. fool than T. 
fool knows 2338: 3 
poorT. ἠ ἠπ,....., 2147: 
so no more of T 2337: 2 
thou art T. Tell truth 2337110 
T. and Jerry ....... ...2137: 7 
T. and Tih isa be. 4118: 4 
T., Dick and Harry. woes 233K: τ 
T. fool, Dick fool ......23a8: 3 
ΤΙ is acold wa ae 2117: 1 
T. Long, the carrier ....1272: 4 
T. of Bedlam κ..... 144° 1 
T. the Second reigns ....8302: § 
T. Thumb jee 4237: 
T. Tiddler’s ground ...., 2337: 8 
Tom.noddy, Tons fool . 2337: 3 
Tom Thumh: taleof T.T. 2273: ς 
Tomahawk: utr ying a toma- 
hawk ... 006.0 we. 1087: 8 
Tomb .......... 22338 
hack from t, no step ..... $12: 9 
fairer t., fouler name  .. 2338: 6 
find nohle t. after death 2338: 5 
kings for such t. would die 2338: 
t. pressed upon him vgs 441: ἢ 
t. reverence-crowned . 2338: § 
Tombs: hark. from the t. 2338: 7 


TONGUE 


Tombs, continued 

t. of such as cannot die 1590:13 
t., clothes of the dead ....2338: 6 
Tombstones: nothing useful 


Ont. noo Olek 704: 7 
Tommy’ sdead_.......... 2337: 2 
δ tears, Mary’s fears 788: 3 
Tomorrow ........ .....2338 
See also Morrow 
better to abide till t. ....a340: 7 
boast not thyself of t. ..2339: 3 
come again ἴ. .2340: 7 


do it t., do it the day after 2340: 7 
doubtful what fortune t. 


will bring . ..... 2339: 3 
evermore he saith T. ....2338: 9 
here today, gone t. ..... 2336: 4 


am t., never jam today . 2335: 6 
eave nothing over till t. 2340: 5 


leave t. till t. ; 1... 2339: 2 
let t. be as today ...... 2335: 5 
make not thy boast of t. 2338: 8 
my country tis t. ........ 2339: 4 
never put off till τ ...... 2340: 6 
never worry about ¢. . 2660: 4 


no one can promise himself 
t. 2339: 5 
no t. to a willing mind 2340: 2 
nothing certain about t. 2339: 3 
provision for t. belongs 


to 1. 2339: 2 
put off tot. what you ought 

not to do at αὶ... 2341: ἃ 
sorrows of t. borne τὸ. 2335: 7 
today a man, t. a mouse 2335/10 
today and t. 2335: ς 


today in cheer, t. in bier 2335 :10 
t., and ἃ, and ¢t., creeps 2339: § 


t. day for plowing . Ἀ7δι113 
t. happiest time 2340: 1 
t. ΠῚ ἃ horseshoe = 2330: 6 
t. T trust, today nothing 2336: Δ 
t. 1¢ a new day ΕΝ 2340: 4 
t. is another εἶν .... 2340: 4 
t. ts old «lecetver ,... 2340: 2 
t. is untouched 2ggRk: 8 
t. may give us food for 
thoucht 2338: ὃ 
t. never as bad it looks = 2340: 1 
t. never comrcsé 2339: 1 
t., not today, lazy people 
say 2110: 2 
t. to fresh woods 2340: 1 
t., why t. IT may be .. 2339: 3 
t. will he hetter . Ἵ3Μμ“01: 1 
when does t. came 2339: 3 
Tomorrows: confident 1. 2340: 3 
our ἵν merely yesterdays 2340: 2 
repare τ᾿ that sing 2339: 4 
Ton. like a t. of bricks 211: ἃ 


Tonabit de caelo Donunus 2110 9 
Tondere pecus, non deglu- 


bere .. 2283: 8 
Tong: slip of the T. .. 2242: 4 
Tongs: hammer and ἢ, 1058: 6 


let's have τ and bones . μι: 5 
music of t. and hammer 1044112 
not to be handled with t. 2241: 4 
where Highlandman found 


t. Rn3: 4 
TOMQUE ..... cece eee ee 284) 
at hia t.'s end : ou 2247): ς 
hahbling 1.. sings ill .... 2346:14 
be not hasty in thy τ... 2084: 8 


he so wise as to hold t. 2349: § 
helieve nothing from ene 
my’ st. 68h: ἢ 

hest is t. that feels rein 2188: 7 
hetter foot «lip thant. . 4112: 4 
better hold t. than ἢ βόα 2349: 1 
better wb with feet than ¢. ἡμὴ: 4 
burn ¢., blow an soup : § 
by his t. a fool oft known ἔμ 12 
cat has Sok his t. 234 
al t. insures prosper- 
. 22441}:1} 
ἐπ 't. wad deave ἃ 

miller ... . 24946i19 
condemned man’s t. has 

sound 4,4δ:.11 
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Tongue, continued Tongue, continued Tongue, continued 

controf t., live without paint and plaster of the t. 2346: 3 | wear black coat, hold t. 159: 9 
strife ee 2342: 3 peace, t., and have bread ..2346: 4 what heart thinks, t. 
cow's t., rough and smooth 2343:13 pleasant t. above psaltery 2346: 8 speaks ............. Ε112:τΌῦ 
cutting τ . ....2347:8-2348: 3 | pliant is the t. of mortals 2345: 5 who has t. can find way 2343:10 
death and life in power of readier of t. than of hand 2615: 7 who hath not sinned with t. 2342: 3 
od Vel eek ee ee 2342: 1 refrain t. from backbiting 2129: 9 wicked τ. saith never well 2344: 6 
earandt.. ..,.... : 685: 4 restrained t., money in windy satisfaction of t. ..2345: 5 
enchanting t. governs all 2345:11 ΡΣ 6 bbc doh acer 2344:11 wise man’s t. in his heart 844: 9 
everything he can lay t. to 2346:13 | rolled on many at. ..... 2039: 2 | witchcraft in hist. . . 2346: 3 
evil t. meat for the devil 2341: 6 rough side of my t. ...... 2343:13 with wagging of t. to win 2346: 3 
evil t. hater than glave 2348: 1 serpent’st... 0... 1... 2343:12 | woman’st. . .. ...... 2580: 1 
fair words hurt not t. 2345: 3 | sharpen t. for pleasing 2343: 7 | worse ist. than spear ...2347: 8 
false t. hardly speak truth 2343:11 she had t. with a tung Py sae you have a glib τ. ...2347: 2 
faster than t. mude offence 735: 7 slanderous ¢. works mis- you have stupped my t. ..2346: 6 
fellows of infinitet. . | 2346: chief Σ᾿ aise. -aaeaars 2346: 9 | your t. is no slander ...2129: 6 
fetter ἃ, or fetter you 2345: slip of τε τ. s 2429422 4 your t. runs before wit ..2343: 6 
hle t. to win silver |... 2344: 7 smaller the heart, longer t. 2343: 1 | Tongues: all t. not same 

first virtue to rule the t. 2343: 4 smooth t. . 1... 2348512 esh .... Lt Gee oa insted 2344: 5 
piven fluency of τ... 2345: ς suft τ breaketh bone .. .2348: 5 call for a hundred t. ....2345: 4 
fool's t. cuts his throat  844:12 suft t. may strike hard 2348: 4 confusion of ὁ. ......... 400:17 
forge ἃ. to anvil of truth 2390: 5 sparing t. greatest treasure 2344:11 few t. not cloven ........ 1110: 1 


from t. double, trouble . 2344: 3 stab with t. worse than 


; foolish t. talk by dozen . 2344:10 
gentle τ. is tree of life .. 2346: 8 lance ...2347: 8 


hundred tz hundred 


Kive liberty to t. . 2391: 2 still t. makes wise head ..2345: 1 mouths... .  .. .2018:80 
good t. is a good weapon 2344: 5 stoutest bluckade around t. 2348:10 ten t. and ten mouths . .2345: 4 
hadden t., slabbered mouth 2346:15 strike with ¢. 2342: 1 thousand ¢t. to allure him 2576:10 
he has lost his τὶ 2346: ς struke of t. breaks bones 2348: 4 t. are madmen’s swords . .2348: 3 
he has more t. than teeth 2343: 3 suffer leys not t. to walk .2345: 2 t. in trees ᾿ ...1660: 2 
he hath ἃ νοπιδην τ. 2580: 1 tall man of thy {- ..... 2346: 2 t. of men and angels ... 320: 7 
he who holds t.. strong 2349: 9 temper thy ἴ. ove  ζ168::}12 t. of mocking wenches keen 1053: ς 
hearing ear, speaking t. 655: 5 this rogue’s t. well hung 2347: 4 t. soaked in honey. 2616: 9 
her ἴ lay seldom = still 2581: 7 this t. never a blab 190: 8 whispering t. show two 
her t. never halted ...... 2581: 7 thy t. deviseth mischiefs 2346: 9 faces aaa . . 2345112 
his subduing t. Re rae fs ae to be all t. Lees es es 2343: 3 | Tonsoribus omnibus notum 120: 4 
his τ did stumble ..... 1084: 1 to be t. tied . . 2343: 8 | Tonsure doesn’t make monk 80: 2 
his τι itched . . 3258: 4 to loose the whole t. ἐς 24 γι ΕΤΟΟΙ tuk cwtaa ae ot be saie at's 2350 
his , runs on wheels .2347: 7 to make war with the t. 2342: 2 give no t. to madman 2380: 7 
his t. was filed sharp 2344: 7 tu stick out the t. .. 2346: 7 moment creates t. to need 2350: 4 
his t. was his undoing 2342: 1 t. always grows older . 2347: 3 t. extension of hand . 2350: 2 
hald one’s τ, in illtime , 2340: 2 t., ambassador of heart . 2346: 1 what an edged t. you are 2350: § 
hald) your τ. . 2349: 7 t. and tecth 27 8 χ. Tool-using: man at. animal 2350: 2 
honey and milk under thy t. 2347: 1 t. breaks bones .. 2348: 6 | Touley Street: tailors of T. 2269: 4 
honey t., heart of gall .. 589: 9 t. can no man tame . . 2345: 7 | Tools: blunt t. of use . 2192110 
how like angel's τ. .. 2880513 t. cleaved to roof of mouth 2345: 9 bungler cannot find good t. 2624: 6 
Ι am silent and curb t. 2349: 3 | t. cloven as devil's foot .2344: 2} give us the t.. we'll finish 
T have at. of my own 2347: 4 | t. committed perjury ... 2256: τ job 2350: 4 
IT have caten dog's t. 2390: 2 t. fast bound procures handle τ without mittens 2350: 3 
T hike not sharp edge of t. 2348: 2 friends . 4. +2343: 9 ill jesting with edged t. 2350: αὶ 
“y-barking t. restrain. so: 7 t., greatest good and evil 2341: 8 ill laborer quarrels with t. 2624: 6 
‘Het. may do much 23443: 6 τ. grows in wet sol ... 2347: 6 lazy fools drup their t. 2624: 5 
imprison ἃ. lest it do thee 2345: ἃ t. grows sharper with use 2347: 9 madmen should not meddle 
in her t. law of kindness 2346: 8 t. is a wild beast ... 2345: 7 with edged t. ..... 2350: 7 
keep a still t. in your head 2345: 1 t. is both goud and bad 2341: 8 men t. of their t. 2350: 6 
keep my t. between teeth 2348:12 t. is the neck’s enemy = .2342: 1 wise makes t. of what comes 
keep thy t. from evil 2346:10 t. is soft, remains . . 2348: 8 tohand .... .. .... 2380: 4 
keep t. and keep friend 1268:14 t. lies that speaks in haste 2344: 4 | Tooth .................. 2350 
keep τ. from malice . . 276: ἃ t. like a button-stick 637: 8 See also Teeth 
keep watch upon thy ἢ .2344: t. no edged tool, yet it cuts 2347: 9 hetter t. out than ache .2354: 1 
keep well thy ¢. .. 2345: 3 t. no force when gold speaks 988: 8 break jaw-t. on a person 467:15 
lame ἃ. gets nuthing 2343: 2 t. not steel, vet it cuts 2347: 9 by treason’s t. bare gnawn 2366: 3 
lay sweet side of τ. to it 2245:10 t. now stringless instru- : dainty τ... .... οὔ . 2352: καὶ 
let candied t. lick pomp . 830: 5 ment 2346:16 dry ¢. er rere 2352: 2 
let not t. outrun thought 2343: 6 t. of man bringeth his fall 2342: 1 eye for eye, t. for t. . 1966: 3 
let not your t. cut throat 2342: 1 t. of man his weapon . 2345:11 how sharper than serpent’s 
let τ cleave to roof of t. of man rudder of ship 2341: 7 t. to have thankless child 342: 1 
mouth . 706: 9 t. offends, ears get cuffing 655: 6 I have a longing t. .. ...2354: 2 
liquorish t.. lecherous tail 2346:12 t. runs like clapper of mill 2580: 2 keep it for your own t. 2351: 2 
little can long t. conceal 2345:10 τ. runs without winding up 2347: 6 no ease for aching t. ..2353: 4 
long ἃ. has a short hand 2344: 8 t. sharpened to eloquence 2343: 7 pull one t., pull more ....2350:11 
lying ¢. is but for moment 2396: ς t. sharper than the sword  2347:10 smooth on the t. ......... 26: 2 
man no man if with ¢t. can- t. slays the head ως 2342: 1 to have a colt’s t. ...... 2351: 1 
not win woman 2694: 6 t. slow and eyes quick ....2343: § to have a sweet t. ........ 2352: 4 
man ruined through his t. 2342: 2 t. sworn, mind unsworn ..1707: 3 to have an aching t. ....2354: 2 
my t. is not under vour belt 2345 :10 τ. talks at head's cost ..2342: 1 tongue turns to aching t. 2353: 6 
my t. is pen of writer 2347: 2 t. that bites like bull whip 2346:17 t. and nail ........... 23ς2:τ|ι 
my t. may swear, but I act t. that hiteth like serpent 2343:12 t.of time .... 2... 2327: 9 
asl please. ως §32:18 t. that would clip a hedge 2346:17 | Toothache: never _philos- 
my τ. within lips 1 rein 2 417:1|ι t. to pierce an inch-board 2346:17 opher could endure t. 2354: 4 
no man an I of double t. 2344: 3 t. too long for teeth ... 2348201 remedy for τὶ...  .. 2383: 5 
ho remedy for t. of syco- ἃ. turns to aching tooth ..2353: 6 t. more case than ill ... 2353: 7 
phant arene B26:31 t. walled with hone ... 2348:10 t. thinks everyone happy 2354: ς 
no venom to that of t. ....2345: 6 | t. which set table in a roar 2346: 6 | Toothed: soon ἴ., soon 
not govern t., how govern t., whither wilt thou ..... 2344: 2 turfed ... .... .. .2351: 8 
othera ...... Oa 2348: 7 turn t. seven times ...... 2307: 4 | Toothless man envies other 53:10 
one t. and two ears .. . 2344: two ears and one t. .... 655: 8 | Toothpicks: vote for t. ... .1γ8ὅ5: 4 
one t. enough for a woman asta.t) two-forked t., like a snake 2344: 3 | Top: danger of falling is at 
one uses t., another teeth 2348: unable to keep t. ...... 1635: 2 t RAS few 


4, man b valorous with thy τ... 4342: 2 : Ras Sake Sell : 
es ἀρββῆο ΣΤ δ πε κυ ῤο ᾿ 2344: @ | we may tie knot with ὃ. 1218: οὐ to drive t. over house ....1229: 4 
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Top, continued 
white t. writeth years ..130§4:12 
Topsy turvy .......... εν 2q1a: 2 
TOPLhs w466s6i 80008 wee 2054 
handing on life, like t. ...2354: 6 
handing on t. in race ....1930: § 
of what use t. at midday 279: 9 
pass on the t. of life ... 1409:10 
¢. lighted at little candle ..1035:15 
Torches: many t. flicker out 2354: 6 
Torcular calcavi solus ...... ςς: 3 
Torments: miserable to suf- 
ἔτ τ eee esnle rs gat: 4 
t. in wedding-ring ........ 1837: 7 
Torpor, sloth unseason broth 11:41: 3 
Torrentem: contra t. niti 2226: 7 
Torris “bur ab incendio 2031: 7 
Tortoise; burnt t. keeps pain 
inside .... 3 ........ 1112: 8 
set t. to catch hare ...... 1930: 3 
t. outran the hare ........ 2142: 5 
unable to ae ee ee 4λ2ει114 
Tortoises, blessed in skin 2233:10 
9:7: ἃ cant term . .. Σ2472:112 
ribbon signihed ΤΌ .1747:13 
T. must be a fool ........ 1747513 
Toryism innate principle .1747:13 
Tosto crede, tardi si pente 2383: 4 
Toten haben immer Unrecht 501 :12 
Touch ..... cece cee. 2954 
finishing t. .............. 2354:12 
not t. him with tongs ....2354: 7 
now do I play the ¢. 989: 6 
sider guinea, t. .....2384:11 
spider’s t., how fine ...2..2197:12 
t. and go ......... owner cease? 4 
aaa Se bate πάτον ἃ oo. - 2384: 8 
t. me and take me ue Β5354: 8 
tc πὸ ποῖ... Gisese bias 23$4:10 
ἢ. not, taste not ........ 3:4 
t. of 3 vanished nent, ἌΡ. 13 
t. pot, t. penny ..... .2354: 9 
t. sends old man to rest . 30:12 
Touched nothing he did not 
adorn ... , -2654: 2 
Peouetstone: ‘greatest t. is 
sandi wot 2330: 3 
ΒΕ  ορω 987: 6 
Tough (sav dope eweeeséeaeooe 


I'm pretty t. .....0.e06..2480: 2 
make it not so ¢t. ........2355: 4 


οἷά atid. €o-s o4 5 te tee wee: 44 :τι 
t. and devilish sly ....... 469:10 
t. as leather, pine-knot .2355: 2 
you'll find bimt. ........ 2355: 3 
Toughs of the alleys ...... 2385: 3 
Tour d‘ivoire veces ss @a$8i-9 
Tow: fire and t. .cccccee. 807: 6 
t. and Eee 4 ideeoweees 152030 
t. on my distaff .......... ; δ 
Tower ........ ΠΣ das 

be as t., firmly set ... ..23ςς: 7 
build t., count the cost 253: 1 
stony t., walls of brass . 2199: ! 


strongest t. has not highest 


Wall’ ...... .2355: 8 
t. asd bare coffer make wise 241: 1 
t. and town. .......... 23$5§:10 


t. is fallen, star is set . .B35S$:11 


t. of ivory ..........,.. 2358: 9 
t. of strength... ........ 2388: 7 
ἐμ θν:  loftiest t. rise from ᾿ 
spiders 3:9 
lofty tL. fall with crash .. 749: 4 
ess 1. of Ilium ........ 740: 4 
t. in the air... ....... 2355: 
t. measured by shadows etre 3 
TOWN coer cece rcccecceee 
every good t. has mire ..394: 1 
little one horse t. ........ 4356: 6 
newly come upon the t. ..2356: ς 
paint the t. red ........ 2356: 1 
small t., great renown ... 2356: 4 
“I t. not place to quar- ἃ 
το ον ον δέξο erm eye 2256: 3 
t. in “May loses the spring ‘2386: 2 
we'll take the t. to pieces 2356: 1 
Town-bull is Hy bachelor .1220: 5 
Towns: all τ, louked alike 1673; 4 
t. are made artificially 360; 3 


Towns, som ieuce 

ee eee ae 359: 4 
Towzes: two or three t. .. .467 
Trabem: ejice t. de oculo tuo 780: 2 
Traces: kick over the t. . ΤΈΩΣ 7 


WEECK: .-..... {τον ν ρος 
beaten tee ok Che es 2356: 8 
to have the inside t. ...... 4λς6:τι 
to run off the ὃς wns es 2356: 9 
you're on the right t. ..2356:32 


Tracks: cover up my tracks 2356: 7 


die in my tracks ...... 2356: 7 
to ORE ou cae ee oes nas 2386: 7 
wrong side of the t. ....2356:10 
Tractable in cold blood . 1316: 3 
Trade ........... ...23 
bad t., play fool to ‘sorrow 2358: 5 
be skilful to some ἴ. .. 2358: 4 
change t. .. . ....... ‘ ee 1s 
competition life of ἢ. .39$:u1 
every man to hist. ...... 2358: 6 
free : great blessing ....2357: 7 
g t. is good revenue ..23538: 4 
andful of t., gold ...... 2356:16 
he drives a subtle t. .2358: 2 


he that hath t., hath estate 2358: 4 


meddle with τι milk cow .2356:15 
no good ¢. to his loss) . .2356:13 
not teach son t., robber . 2356:13 
practise t. you understand 2358: 6 
t. follows the flag 2358: 3 
t. grows wherever peace .2356:16 
t. hastes to swift decay ..2356:16 
t. is better than service 2358: 4 
t. is mother of money  .2356:16 
t., meliorator of the world 2356:16 
t. should circularly flow .2356:16 
τ. that doth not feed! master 
is worthless .2356:14 
two of at. never agree 2357: ς 
virtue and at. are a child’s 
best portion .2358: 4 
who likes not his t., his t. 
likes not him 2357: 6 
ΓΔΕ center of a thousand 
esate 1447: 4 
Jack of all t. 1259: 1 
et all τ. live 2358: 1 
man of many t. begs bread 2357: 2 
two ἃ. too much for one 23 2 
Tradesman: to every t. a god 38s: 4 
t., and hope for heaven 2357: 1 
τ. ne'er deceives 238) 1 
Tradition .............. 2 
ἢ. approves competition. Pi 8 
ἐ of the elders 9: 2 
» thou art for children Pe I 
᾿ vis inertiae of history 2359: 1 
t. wears a snowy beard 2359: 1 
t. weighs like an Alp .33$9: 1 
Traduttori, traditori .2359:33 
Traffic is thy god .3§64:10 
Tragedies: all t. finished by 
death , 2359: 
Attic t. of regal argument 2359: 
something mean eae 
others’ ἐς ; , 2359: 7 
two t. in life 
Tragedy ..ccccccrccecs 3363"? 
abuse t. you cannot write 456:13 
ποῖ. without a striggle .2359: 6 
t. demands three people 2359: 4 
t. is in eye of observer = 2389: ς 
t. must he bigger than life 2359: 6 
t. noblest produ-tion , 2359: } 
t. of age, one is young as 
t. represents life of princes 3359: 4 
true t. in man’s mind . 2359: 6 
Trail of the red herring 9: 3 
Traitor: arrant t. as any a γ:7 


be t., living in my shame 2366:11 
don't call man with army t. 90:1} 


evil company of at. .. 2367: 2 
hate t. but love treason, . . 2365: 6 
loyal heart under t.’s 
bridge. ..... ...... 2367: 3 
most toad-spotted t. .....8367: 7 


subtle t. needs no sophister 2367: 7 
ἴ, at table when loaf turned ὦ 367: 4 
t. never sees danger 4197: 3 


Trattor, 


TRAVELLER 


continued 


t., one who swears and lies 2367: 


word of 
pe pated by those they 


t. never hurt 


Cr ee . Ψ.Σ 


Tramplings of three con- 


quests 
Tranquilla potestas quod vio- 


lenta nequit .... 


.2g67: 


7 
5 
9 
.404: 6 
46: 3 
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Tranquillity ον 59 
looking t. ......... .2359: 
ne such thing ast. ...... 2389: 9 


, better name than fame 23$9:10 
᾿ " comprehends every wish 2359:10 


t. gives happiness . 
t. 18 old 
t., passionless bride 


man’s milk 


a359:10 


t. ’ purchased with pin-prick 2441: 1 
t., summum bonum of old age a9: 1 
Transgresses: man t. in secret 44: 1 
Transyressors: way of t. is 


har 


Translation: everything suf. 


ers by t. 


only genius should gtiempe 


t. is ‘at best an echo 
Translations increase faults 
of a work 


Translator: 


like a slavish t. 


Translators, cobblers 


t., sellers of mended shoes 2359: 
t., traitors 
Transmitter: 
Trap .. 
easy to fall into t. 
keep your t. shut 


old rat 


to he up to t. 
tu know how to set a ἴ. 
to know how to fear one 2360: 


no tenth t. 


comes to t. 


tu understand t. 
Trappings: noble t., ignoble 


men 


t. and suits of woe ; 
Traue, aber nicht zu viel 


Travail, 


t., famille, patric 


t., notre meilleur ami 
tyuujours ἴ, 


t., 


vie fleurit par le ἴ. 


Travel 


benefits of t. are many 
fool wanders, wise ¢. 


futility 


of ¢. 


need not t. to see sky blue 
spend whole life in t. 


to t. much 

. abroad, dwell at home 

. afoot, keeps good horse 

. cannot give judgment 

far, know much ᾿ 

. far, return errant knave 

for t.'s sake ; 

. gains no friends 
oles: return fools 

. imparts vigor to mind 

. in company, home in mo- 
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tion 
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one 


eat hittle 


. is part of education 

. is ruin of all happiness 

. makes the foolis 

. makes wise better 

- one way to lengthen life 

. teaches toleration 

. to no purpose if alone at 
meals 

what iat. 


wise 


to cavi 


what fet he t. for mystery 
ed 


Travel 
t. man 


here, he t. there 
haa leave to lie 


t. man knows many things 
t. mind is catholic mind 


ou ¢t. 


with yourself 


raveller: expect lies from 


t. 
lame 1, 


times 


should set out be- 


is 


condiment de J'ex- 
istetice slware 


unless it teaches 


eeguane ete pe 


. 2468: 1 
2360; 1 
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Traveller, continued 


thieves ......... 1851: 6 
skilful t. leaves no tracks 2124: 6 
sure ¢t. still goeth on ....1779:20 


to desert t., all wells spar- 


MN oo es Coe Se Beek 2 1198: 6 
t. loses some fleece in every 
country ........ 2362: 3 


re | . 


con .. .2360!: 9 
Travellers must be content 2362:12 
Travels: fool wanders, wise 


Man τ vee ek ec ers 2361: 2 
he t. best who knows when 

to return ....... ... 2362: 
he t. fastest who t. alone . 307: 3 
he who τ. with another 

must wait .......... 2363: 2 
Tray: old dog T. .. 605211 


Tre, Poland Pen ... . .. : 

Treachery .............. 2364 
composed and framed of t. 2364:10 
guilty of t. through weak- 


Tre lo sanno, tutti la sanno 2053: 3 
5 


2364: 
1972: 


, MOSR. ΕΣ 
killed with my own t. ... 
....2366: 


love t., hate traitor 
silence of friend is ¢. . 2364: 
smocth speeches full of t. 2364: 
t. kicks back at its author 1971: 
t. may please .. .. .. 2366: 
t., result of want of talent 2364: 
Treacle: old t., new losange 366: 
Treason .......... 


high t.. petty τ. . .. 2366: 
if this be τιν make the most 

of it se . 
love t., but hate traitor 
pause in ἔς quicksand 
Puppy to old dam τ. 2347: 
seeds of t. choke up . 2366: 
. and murder ever together 2366: 
. but trusted like the fox 2366: 
detest, traitor love 2366: 
. doth never pro«per 2365: 
. hath blistered heels |. 2365: 
. may be with one knife 2365: 
. pleases, traitors odious 2366: 
. seldom dwells with cour- 

age . ee oe 2366: 
Treasons, stratagems, spoils 1645: 
Treasure 236 


2365: 
2366: 
. 2366: 


“- = 
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hoard not t. on earth 2367:10 
my t. will cinders 274: 4 
t. he hath that feeds poor 321: 5 


t. in heaven 

t. is tickle a ee 

t. of a fool in his tongue 850: 2 
ἃ. trove, t. found ...... aat 


t. turned to ashes wore 
unsunned heaps of miser’s 
t 


where your ¢. is, there will 


your heart be αἷδο . .2367:11 
Treasures: lay up t. in 

heaven .. . 2367:10 
more τ the more care 2367: 8 
t. on earth. ; ...2367:10 
Treat another as you wish to 

be treated . 2014: 7 


Treaties between states not 
pene sous cece. 2367818 
t. complied with so long as 

interest requires .. 2367313 
vain to bind unjust by t. 2367:13 
Treatment increases malady 1952: 3 
Treaty: in long t. falsehood 2367:13 
t., monument to bad fatth 214}. 

TOG: ......{.{{ὖ. 8 


ast. falls, so it must lie 2368: 6 
aa twig is bent, t. inclined 2371:4-8 
at the top of the t. ...... 2368:10 


Tree, continued 
barked up wrong t. 


ταν ὴς 122:12 
choose t. to hang from ....929: 9 
dry t., fatal tt. 2 ,,... 2368: 1 
eat every one of his fig t. 797: 9 
fruit the t. showeth ...... 2371: 2 


good t. bears guod 
fruit 66 ec5 770:12; 237%: 3 
good ¢. cannot bear evil 
fruit... . .. .. ..113§: 8 
good t. is a good shelter 2370: 4 
good t. neither knap nor 
Kaw .. ..2369: 3 
great t. attracts the wind 2369: 3 
great t. hath great fall 2368: 
green bay t. .. ..... . 2492: 4 
highest t. has greatest fall 748:13 
if t. hath dry root, no green 
leaves ....  —...... 
in digying t., begin with 
root. .. . .... .2,68: 7 
in each cypress seed tall t. 1035:15 
in season every t. loves ..2368: 5 
let me eat of t. of know!l- 
edge ..... .. ... 1319: 8 
let t. be of decent wood 929: 9 
love t., love branch 2368: 4 
make orange t. of briar 
bush .. . . 12283197 
man plants t. for posterity 2370: 1 
no t. but beareth fruit ....2370: 5 
no t. but has its charms 2369: 6 
no t. rooted unless wind as- 
SAS’ «RRS 
oft-transplanted t. ....... ΕΣ 
oh, the t. in the ννοοά. 1024: 3 
one t. does not make grove 2253: ὃ 
5 


2168: 7 


only God can make at. .2369: 
plant t. and pull it up 1226: 
possessing t.. why worry 
about fuel : 
remove old t., it will die 2267:14 
royal t. has royal fruit . 2371: 
same t. sweet and sour fruit 336: 
sandal t. perfumes axe 
shaking the pagodat. . . 
shored t. may stand long 
sour apple t. . ae 
such as t., such is fruit 
telling t. by its fruit Sr: 


.1984:10 
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ω 
a 
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t. began from tiny shoot 1035:15 
τ cut down, grows again 1225: 7 
t. falls not at first stroke 2369: 1 
t. God plants, no wind 

hurts . .. .. ..2368:12 
t. greatest work of art .2369: 6 
t. inspiration to New York- 

οἴ... OR LA ees .. 2369: 6 


t. is known by its fruit 2370: 9 
t. more fast which has 
stood blast . 1. ....2369:10 
t. nobler object than prince 2369: 6 
t. of knowledge not t. of 
Ἔν 1310: 8 
Εν]... ..- «...ὖ, 2368: 9 
t. of liberty watered by 
blood of tyrants .. 1387214 
t. of life in midst of garden 2368: 9 
t. of sweetest fruit, sour 


2370: 1 
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hatchet : §0: 7 
when t. falls, shade is gone 2370: 4 
when you climb t., come 

own 
whoso keepeth fig t., eats 

TUM aw eis νον ΤῊΣ: 
woodman, spare that τ. 2268: 3 
de can't transplant old t. 2367:14 


se ee ees . 


SY 


rees: at fruit-bearing t., 
all throw stones 1033: 4 
earth, mother of ¢. .. 2370: 3 


reat t. keep little under 10 5110 
e spake οὗ t. .......... 2369: 4 
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Trees, continued 


he that plants t. loves 


others ......... . 4.223702 1 
loftiest t. dread thunder 2369: 9 
low t. have their tops . 83651 


set t. poor, they grow rich 2369: 


Straight t. felled first ....2368:11 
straight t. have crooked 
roots... ........... 2368: 7 


strong t. splinter in storm 169: 3 
tallest τ. in power of winds 1032:10 
t. and stones will teach you 1660: 2 


t. do not delight all ... 2370: 3 
t. eat but once ......... 2368:12 
t. plant for coming age ..2370: 1 
why add leaves to t. . . 1339: 2 
Tremble from cold, not fear 437: 5 
Trembling like a leaf ...... 788:11 
Tremor seized his limbs ..789: 6 


Trench: to be in the t. ....1760: 9 
Trencher-knight: some t. ..572: 1 
Trencherman: valiant t. ..2218: 2 
Trenches: leaping over the 

δος 2 oo τς .1g28: 6 
Trespasses: forgive us our t. 868: 8 
Vial: jcc eed aaah ere ἢ 2371 


eve t ee tere ee σὲ το τόρ ..2372: 1 
put upont. .. ..... er ke eae; 
take away t., get rid of 

failure ΟΝ ΟΝ 2372:}ΘὃὉ 
ῖ. and error. ........... 2371:10 
t. by jury, delusion ...... 1283: 6 
t. is true test of man ... 2372: 1 
t. makes virtue manifest 2372: 1 

Trials: all people have t. 2371: 9 
its t. will soon be over 2371: 9 
t. grow with our years . .37:10 

Triangle: eternal t. 2372: 3 


Triarios: res ad t. rediit ..455: 3 
Tribe: strolling t. ....922 9 
Tribute: not a cent for t. 545: 5 
paid t. to common treasury 505:10 


passing t. of a sigh 2105: 6 
t. of a tear - . . . 2287314 
Tributum: a mortuo t. exi- 
ROLE. Gore else 1228: 5 
Trick palate are δ τοις ς 9972 
dO. thé τ se oa ea deh er 2372: 8 
fool’s t. ... 20... ... .¥§6: 4 
I know t. worth two of that 2373: 2 
nothing needs τ but τ 2372:13 
one t. drives out another 2373: 6 
one t. needs more ........ 2372: 7 
Phoenician ἃ. ...... Bi st 8 2372:15 
played wily t. ..........-. 2372: 5 
that’s a dog t. ......... 2372215 
δ 406 fe. οὐ τος SO Geskee ess 2372:10 
t. of the trade . ........ 2372: 4 
t. to catch the old one 2372112 
ugly t. has often spoiled 2373: 5 
when in doubt, win t. 286: ὃ 
wild t. of his ancestors ..2366: 3 
rou fear some τ... ....2372:14 
ricks: all τ knavish or 
childish ........0.... 2372: 6 
at his old t. 2.2... ....... 2373: 7 
Dag οὐ. . eee eae waa 237 2:11 
boy of a hundred τ. ...... 2372: 


man of twelve t. ........ 470: 
many t. as dancing bear 2373: 
no t. in simple faith 


Ὡ 
& 
σι 
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put τ upon travellers 2373: 
teach old dog new t. 615 
t. and treachery, practice of 
fools .... . ....... 2372: 5 
t., practice of fools .... 2372: 6 
t. that in them Jurk 2570: 6 
unsightly t. .. ou νων 2373: 1 
Trifle: at t. scorn to take of- 
fence Ppa ἀνισῶς τα ταν τ ας 2373:12 
think nought at. ........ 2374: 6 
this tale is not. ........ 2373: 8 
Trifles ............ 1+. 2378 
by great efforts obtain t. 2374: 4 
don't look closely into t. 2373: 9 
don’t make tragedies of t. 2373: 9 
make difficulties of t. .2373:12 


moments make year, t. life 2374: 6 
musical ἔς 2.0.22... ον νων διόφξιις 
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Trifles, continued 


she that t. with all ...... 421: 2 
shun t., shun the world ..2373:10 
snapper-up of unconsidered 
Wiss) cid hr teage ered ete 2374: 3 
these be no t. .......... 2374: ἴ 
to lend weight to t. ...... 3373:14 
t. are levers .......... 2374: 6 
t. console, t. distress ....2374: 2 
t. lead to serious evils ....2373:11 
τι light as air .......... 2374: 3 
t. ῥα κα happiness or mis- 
ger ote hierar τ alas 2374: 2 
t. inks perfection Laden ails 2374: 1 


t. may cause disaster ....2373:11 
we sit too long on t. ....2373: 9 
we torture selves over t. 2373:12 


Trifling anelye helpful ....1445: 3 
Trilbys: dry T. ............ 61: 9 
Trim and hedac ee ee 1121:12 
Trimming of vain world ..63a7: 1 
Tripa Nena a Dios alaba 168: 5 
Tripas Nevan pies ......... 16: 3 
TRIP@ ..... cuhee sess ...237 
fat t. finely broiled ...... 2374:10 
t. and onions ....... wee 2374: 8 
t. carry the feet ......... 2374: 7 
t. is good πὸ. ..... 2374: 9 
‘Tripe-broth better than no 
porridge ἐν ΖΔ 4110 
Tripes martyrs of gripes 2374: 7 
t. so delicate to Romans . .2374:10 
Tripod: speaking from t. . 1727: 2 


take seat on t. _ ΥΑ727: Δ 
Tristia: miscentur t. laetis 1274: 7 


Tristes: oderunt hilarem t. 1088: ς 
Tristis: nunquam t., recte 
vive eee να 


t. cris si solus eris 
Tristitia: multos occidit t. ee “ἢ 
Triticum non est sine paleis 294: 
Triton: hear T. blow bora 2374711 


T. of the minnows 2374:12 
Tritons which in ocean 
dwell . . 23746201 
Triumph: in all t., whip 2484: 8 
: and disaster 1218: 7 
that insulting vanity. 2425: 2 
Pua hs: sickened at all t. 702: 6 
Trivial means destroy great 1035: 1 
Troes fuimus, fuit ium 2379: 2 
Troia fuit 2379: 2 
Troiam pervenerunt Graeci 2397: 2 
Trojan, Tyrian no difference 574: § 
Trojans: charge like T. .2379: 3 
I am on side of the T. .2379: 7 
Iving like T. .- 2379: 3 
T. became wise too late 2379: 4 
we T. are not, Ilium is not 2379: 2 


Trompeur: tromper le t. 328 :13 
Trone: on ne badine pas 
avecunt. . .23414: 1 
Trooper: once t., always t. ἐπ " 
cone t., old horse ....... 


rope : out there flew a t. net Ν 
Arophy: timid never set up 


ΑΘ 22241τ:| 
ore sire, t. dam ........ 77s 
Trouble .........eee02.-.2374 
add no t. to my ¢. ...... 2375210 
don’t look for t. 2377: 7 


every man his share of τ. “2376: 7 


forgetting t. cures it , 2376282 
given t. to he born ; 18s: 7 
great t. to themselves ..2376: 1 
having t. with others’ t. 2376: 6 
he that -aceee t. never 

misse 2378: 


ignorant "in foretelling t. 2377: 6 
in t. troubled, t. doubled 2377: 7 
it was for self he found t. 2376: 2 


keep thy font from ἔ. 430: 7 
keep mouth shut, no ἴ. 1227: ὗ 
longer to get out οὗ t. ..2276: 

look out for t. .......... 2376711 
looking for t. ..... 2378: 4 
man is bern unto t. ΣΙ 2476: 4 
man ie full of t. ........2376: 4 
meet the t. in time ......1877: 4 


more talk than ¢. oo  BB7S2ES 


Trouble, continued 


more t. than she is worth 2376: 9 
more t. with myself .. 2176: 1 
never go to meet τ. ...... 2378: 3 
πένεῦρι τ, ἴ νοις kee aes 2177: 7 
no one immune ‘to τ. .2376: 7 
nobody knows t. I’ve seen 2377: 4 


one night s t. drives last 
night’s out : .3377: 3 
Prepare for t., you'll escape 
237731 
2377: 
2377: 2 
2377213 
-2375: § 


Cr ry 


send not to market for t. 
sowing t. 
sufficient is t. in own time 
t. and I never far apart 
t. and tribulation mixed ..2376:10 
t. comes butt end first ..2377:13 
t. comes to him who seeks 2378: 4 
t. gallops with him .. 2375: 5 
τι, hearing laugh, went 
WAY τ ἀο΄ τ σον κεν 2377: ς 
ι. is seasoning Fite Ge ae 2375: 4 
t. is what you make it ..2375: 7 
t. makes accident double 2375:13 
t. of friend is your own 2376:10 
t. of one’s own pringing 2376: 2 
t. of tomorrow eat: 2Δ277:1} 
t. shared, τ. halved ...... 2375314 
t. teaches 2378: 4 
what's the use to borrow t. 2377: 7 
you have come to meet t. 2378: 3 
you'd spy τ. if eyes out 2377: 
Troubled about many things 2301:13 
Troubles: cherish t. of thou- 


sand years . 2377516 
clever turns great t. into 

small . 2375: 7 
each must bear his own t. 2375: 1 
in a peck of t. 2377: 3 
keep your t. to yourself . 2375: 1 
madness to anticipate t, 2278: 3 


man’s breast best wallet for 


: : a @S7SE 1 
only two t., money, woman 2375: 8 
other men’s t. hang by hair 2375: 6 
pack your t. in kit bag 2375: 3 
play leap-frog with τ. 2378: 9 
sea, store, bowl of 1. 2374:13 
search some one to share t. 2375514 
take arms against sea of t. 2374:13 
take our own t. and run .2375:16 
t. are the only trials . 2375583 
t. bring men together . 2378: 4 
t. greatest in anticipation 2377:13 
t. never come «aingl 1275 :01 
t. on which mortals heed 2375511 
trying to meet t. half-way 2378: 3 
we all has our ¢. 2376: 7 
why run to meet your ἃ. 2378: 1 
worst t. never came . 2378: τ 
Troublesome as wasp in ear 2376: 2 
Trough: call at. a t. 2ιο4: t 
Trout caught with tickling 81:8: 6 
groping for ἴ. 818: 6 


live t. better than dead 

whale oF Le 3 
Inse a fly to catch t. το: 1 
no taking τ with dry 

breeches 1228:11 
t. ticked best in maddy 

water oF : 6 
Trovata: hen ¢. 253: 4 
Trowel: lay it on with a ἢ. “μὲ ς 
TROY ...... foots aes sae 
hy trying, Greeks got oF 

T. 2397: 2 


like Helen, fred another T. 2179: ς 
like Sinon, take another T. 2370: 6 


lofty T. once was 2379: 2 
T. had heen bright with 
fame, not with fire 2379: 4 
T. was not tonk in a day 2379: 1 
where Helen is, is T. ...2379: § 
Truckle-bed: honor's t. ....1162:10 
Trudge, quoth [I to him .. «38:11 
TUG. 65 een het hoes 79 


as t. as God is in heaven 2381: 2 


ast. as T live ... ..... 2380:1t1 
everything ist... ...... 2380: 3 
everything t. in part 2396: 4 


TRUST 


True. continued 


hair divides false and t. 2394:12 


he serves who dares bet. .. 
he that is ¢., never rue 
if not t., here’s my elhow 
if not ¢t., say it not .. 

incredible but t. 
love the t. because beauti- 


ul 2380: 
not all who break bread t. ene 
not ¢t. because man dies ΤΟΥ 


ἱς ........ 2392: 2 
not t., never will Ῥεῖ 205: 2 
nothing but what astonish- 

Sk Rey ἢ, ee ere 107: 1 
that Ἴ t. that all men say pat : 3 
"tis ὃς "tis pity .. ....... 00: I 
to thine own self be t. psy 9 
too good to bet. .......... 994: 3 
t. and false .. 3 ....... 2395:12 
t. as blade to haft ..... 2381: 3 
t. as needle, steel, dial, 
gospel, etc. 2380: 5-2381: 4 
t. as plantage to the moon 2380: 6 
t. as skin tween your 
rows . 2181: 4 
t. as turtle to her mate ..2380: 9 
t. by lamplight, not olways 

t. by sunlight Ἵ 
t., the good, the beautiful aia 2 
t. to God who's t. to man 1784: 2 
what everyone says must 

2380: 4 
t. to self, not false to others 2379: 9 
what is t. most congenial 2379: 8 
Truffie, without origin ..... 64: 4 
Trump ΤΠ ee ΠΕ .....2381 
put to our last t. ........ 238t: 9 
tell the truth or ἃ. ....... 61908 
to turn up τ ........ 2331: 6 
what at. you are ..... 2381: ς 
Trumpery after company ..385:1a 
t., highway to heggary 14Q:t4 
two company, three ¢. 386: 1 
Trumpet ...... een ‘ 1 
brave actions never want t. 11: ¢ 
if τι give uncertain sound 2381:10 
fet the Joud τ. sound 2381314 
to blow one’s own ¢. ... 2382: 1 
t. taratantara blared a38ns03 
Trumpeter or captain 9: 2 
our ἴ. ts dead 2381:13 
murapeters don’t fight bat- 
tles 2381:10 
Trumpets: blow alarm on 
the τ. . agRring 
make all our t. speak ....238ti14 
Trumps: heartsaret. ..... 2381: 8 
king of ¢. Mieke ς 
play my ace of t. igaaeutguars 7 
ut him to his t. ........ 2381: 9 
γιυδῖ 2 b4o.Sa tees ......2382 
assay or ever thou ἴ. 2323513 
hest to t. two anchors 65: ς 
better t. all and he deccived 23%3: 3 
brains ἢ. Re ayRa: 
hy trusting win ¢. 2383: § 
do not ἢ. nor contend . 2232: ς 
error to t. all or none 2383:10 
from him I τ, God defend 

me : gio; ἃ 
greatest ¢. often greatest 

treason 2384: ! 
happier to he cheated than 

not to 1. 2383: a 
he is ill to t. who will ¢. 

ποδοῖν wg ce ees 2481:12 
in God wet.  ......... Q77: a 
int. is treason ......... 2184: 1 
in t. is truth . 2383: 5 
live upon ¢., pay double .. 2382: 
meet ¢. with t. 1003: 
neither t. nor contend .— 169: 2 
never t. hide to your honor 2383:13 
never t. man on oat .23832; 3 
never t. pan mie speaks 

well of every se νος ,. 2,282: 3 
πὸ t. to a dry atic .2382: 3 
no ¢. today, come tomorrow 2382: « 
put not vour t. in money 1608: 3 


TRUSTED 


Trust, continued 

put not your t. in princes 1886: 
put t. in Lord . εν 705: 
sell upon ἴ., lose friends . ee. 
μὰ τὰ t., sudden repent- 


ce 2393: 
tho’ he slay me, yet will It. g72:1 
to t. him is water in sieve 2382: 
to t. or not t. perilous 2383: 
t. and mistrust ruin men 2382: 
t. at end of Indian June 2382: 
t. him no farther than you 
can throw him 2384: 
t. him with untold gold 2382: 
t. in flat things coming 
round 
t. is dead 
t. is mother of deceit 2384: 
t. makes way for treachery 2382: 
t 
t 
t 
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ey 


. me, but look to thyself 2382: 
. men, and they'll be true 2383: 
.no man farther than you 
86. ἢπι .. 
. hy man too far . 
. hot 
. not before you try 
. hot great weight to slen- 
der thread 


Abh ww 
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2382: 


t. not him who has broken 

faith 2382: 3 
t. not horse’s heel | 2382: 3 
t. nat to a broken staff 2382: 3 
t. not to rotten planks 2332: 3 
t. quickly, repent at leisure 2383: 
t. slaveth many a man 2382: é 
t. thyself 2382: 7; 2383: 7 
try before you t. 2383:13 
whom can one ¢. 238 3:11 
whom Tt. most, deceives 

best 2384: 2 
Trusted: better known than 

t. 2383: 1 


few fit to be t. with selves ΤῊΣ 4 
to be τ. greater complhment 


than to be loved 2383: 6 
who mistrusts most, t. 
least 2383:12 
Trusting often makes fidel 
ity 2383: ς 
t. tog much ruin of many 2382: 6 
Trusts: combinations of capi- 
tal, TF. ; 2383: 4 
cursed be man that τὶ 2383: Δ 
he that τ much, obliges 2282: ς 
he who t. ts not deceived 2382: 4 
mother of τ. 2384: ς 


none cleceived but he that 
a . 2383: 7 
who t. before he tries, re- 
pents 2383:13 
who t. in self rules swarm 2382: 7 
NOUGR. .....{Ὁννννν νυν ses 
against t. "falsehood hath no 
might ...... . 2398:16 
all is not t. that seems 
godly ......  .... .2389: § 
all t. is precious 23R6: 3 
appearance of τ. does evil 2380: 2 
as far from ¢t. as head from 
toe ... 2389: ς 
at times t. not ‘probable . 2393: 6 
bear patiently with the ἃ. 2387: 6 
heauty is t., t. beauty 
pest pee "Ὁ t., accepta- 


ere 2395: 
uae auffer fort. ... 2396: 9 
better thou perish shan: t. 2393: Δ 


bring the τ. to light .,.λ8γιιι 
buy ἃ. and nell it not 2391: 1 
by speaking t., flatter . ..2387:14 


deen: best till t. be tried 2392: 4 
dignity of t. lost with pro- 

testing ©. ..... . 2388 :10 
duty to put τ. first .... 2385: 4 
early or late, ἃ. will out 23g1:83 
every man has right to ut- 

ter ¢. . £388: 9 
every man seeks for t. , 2386: ὁ 


Truth, continued 


every t. not to be told ..2390: 4 
face to face, t. comes out 2387: 3 
fair fall t. and daylight 2391: 7 
few love t. for t.’s sake 2386: 7 
few people can endure the 
2 vate ΤΠ ΣΝ : 2391:20 
fierceness makes t. dis- 
courtesy . Οἵ: 2 
five kinds of persons tell t. 2387: 2 


follow not t. too near . 2387515 
pecerat whom t. makes 

fre .. oe. 2388: 7 
(God Wadgeth the t. 2385: 3 
greater t. greater libel 1387: 1 
greatest friend of t. is 

time. .2387: 
half the t. often great ‘lie 2396: é 
hard are the ways of t. 2389:10 


he never sold t. to serve 


hour. . + 2391: 1 
hear t. in morning ..2386: 9 
honest man speaks t. . .2387:14 
I love to speak the ¢. 2388: 2 
I speak t. as much as I dare 2388: 2 
I tell the honest t. . . 2385: ς 
ill jesting with the t. ....2388: 1 
in dispute, t. is lost 2388210 
in the end t. will conquer 2392:10 
is not the t. the ¢. 2387: 9 
it is the light of t. .. .2386:12 
it takes two to speak ἴ. 2391:16 


know how to play card of 
t. : a . 238721 


ο 
language of t. is simple 2384: 7 
let there be t. between us 2387: 8 
lip of τ. established forever 2396: 5 
love τ. and worthiness .. 158: 6 
man makes t. great, not ¢. 

man 2386: 9 
ἐὰν like God when they tell 


ane shovelfuls to bury t. 2391 11 
most patient of thet. .. 
my way of joking, to tell ἢ. 2388: 1 
my word is ¢t. 
naked t (2392: 7-9 
never both t. and repose 2386:13 
never saw any good in t. 2385: 6 
new t. harmful to old error 708: 9 
no living by t. saying .2386:10 
no man speaks τ. . 2386:14 
nobody will believe the t. 2396: 9 
not every t. better unveiled 2390: 4 


nothing but the t. 2388: 2 
nothing endures butt. ....2393: 4 
nothing is truer than t. 2389: 9 


nothing keeps youth but t. 2391: 6 
nothing more advantageous 

than t. ; 
nothing so false that a spark 

of t. is not in it 2396:10 
one ἃ. discovered immortal 2387:14 
pure t. hath no man seen 2392: 3 
right to yield to the t. 2388: 3 
say t. and shame the devil 2389:15 
search after t. peculiar ts 

man . 2386: 6 
seeming ἴ. that time puts on 2821: ὅ 


2390: 8 


severe t. with bitterness 458: 3 
simple are words of t. 2384: 7 
simple t., miscalled simplic- 

εἶν wee. eer ees 23Q1:12 


smart for speakin .2387: § 
sow ¢t., if ¢. auld. ‘read 2394: 7 
speak no more than the t. 2389: 6 
speak t., though t. be hard 2386: 4 
speaking t. comes ἫΝ prac- 


tice 
spoon- ial with τ 
stake life upon the ¢. ἐπ 
stand upen vantage ground 
halted Mca 2385: 4 
iene in the strength of t. 33 3: § 
such black swans as t. 2387: 4 
tell the τ. or trump 
tell τ. and be found out 2392: 2 
time hatcheth ἃ. .. ..2987: 7 
to know t. not difficult ..2389:10 
to tell t=. makes enemies 2391: § 
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TRUTH 2923 


Truth, continued 


to t. nature proves but ice 2395:15 
to t. resembling falsehoud 


bar the ΠΡ. ..., 2395: 1 
too late you see the t. 1350:11 
t. alone wounds —. ,.2389:14 
t. always at bottom of a 

grave oo. ..... 2394: 1 
t. always lags behind false- 

hood «5. ο»..... 2395: ς 


t. always rises above false- 
hood 


t. among clothiers ...... 2270: 1 
t. and falsehood 2394 :4 -2396:10 
t. and oil are ever above 2392: 
t., basis of perfection ...2386: 

t. be in his ale .. . aegis : 
t. beareth away the victory 2393: 1 
t. before peace ....... .2386:13 
t. breeds hatred ...... 2385: 6 
t. can stand by itself ....1016: 1 
t. comes like bastard | 2380: 12 


t. crushed to earth, shall rise 708: § 
t. cutteth his throat |. 2391: 4 
t., daughter of time 2387: 7 
t. delights when meanest 

clad 2389: 4 
: Gls exec spies only to fool 2386: 2 


tad 


t. eclipsed, never extin- 

guished 2393: 4 
t. endureth and is strong 2393: 4 
t. engendreth hatred . 27:11} 
t. ever declares herself 2386: 7 
t. fears no trial 2387: 4 
t. finds foes where it makes 

none id ae 2391: 6 
t., foe of tyrants 2386: 3 
t. for authority . 2389:13 
t. gets well if run over. 2395311 
t. has always a sure bottom 2391: ὃ 
t. has no answer 2387: 4 
t. has not such urgent air 2386: 1 
t. hath good face, ill clothes 2389: 4 
t. hath scratched face 2385: 6 
t. impussible to be soiled 238 9:11 
t. in spirit true veracity 2391:14 
t. is a good dog. ........ .708: 7 
t. is a profound sea . 2383;7: 4 
τ. is always green . 2391: 6 
t. is always respectable. . 2391519 
t. is an imaginary line . 708:1 
t. is beautiful; so are lies 2305: 2 
t. is hitter to fools ..... 2394:11 
t. is eternal .. . . ..... 2393: 2 
t. is ever best 2301213 
t. is everywhere the same 2388: ς 
t. is for the few FOR 
t. is God’s daughter 238s: 3 
t. is immortal]. error mortal 708: 8 
t. is in mouth of the people 1721: 3 
t. is in the depths 2393: 9 
t. is life of all things 2394: 9 
t. is mighty and will pre- 

vail .2392:10 
t. is more precious than 

time 2386: 8 
t. is most robust thing 2384: ς 
t. is never gentle 2386512 
t. is noble thing .. 2393: 4 
t. is oft interred with bones τοὺς: 3 
t. is origin of all good 2390° § 
t. is out 2390: 6 
τ. is precious and divine . 2286: 4 
t. is that which man trow- 


eth 2390587 


τ. is the air they breathe 239115 
t. is the greatest news 2385: 4 
t. is the seal af God .. 2386: 3 
t. is the trial of itself 2388 :1τ| 


t. is tough. it will not break 2386: ς 
t. is t. to end of reckoning 2387: 9 
t. lies at bottom of a well 2393:10 
t. lies on surface of things 2394: 2 
t. lies somewhere if we 

knew but where ... 2386: 6 
t. loves to go naked . 4$1: 3 
t. makes the devil blush "23 Q:t 
t. may bear all lights 1987: 
t. may come out of devil's 


mouth ........... 3387: 4 


2924. TRUTHFUL 


Truth, continued 

t. mixed with falsehood ..2396: 3 
t., more ‘tis shook, shines 2387:12 
t., narrow lane full of 


QUARS: coc on sd dawicd er 2385: 6 
t. needs no colors ...... 2388: 4 
t. needs no martyrs . ..2391:20 
t. needs not many words 2384: 
t. never grows old . .. 2391: 
t. never hurts the teller . 2389: 


t. never lost by ἘΠΟΌΗΣ . . 2390; 
t. never needs a lic ... . 2396: 
t. never not believed .... 238s: 
t. never shamed its master 2392: 
t. not always to be revealed 2393: 
t. of fiction veracious .. .2393: 
t. often attended with dan- 

ger patina acide . 2398s: 
t. often hides in ugly ‘pool 2393: 
t. on one side, case on other 2336: 
t. one, tho’ called by vari- 
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ous names . . .2392: 
out of devil's mouth . . .§68: 
rate virtue, be sparing 239t:1 
returns to them that 
practise it 
scorns delay .......... 
seeks no comers : 
shall make you free ..23838: 
shows best being naked 2392: 
stands, falseh falls ..2394: 
stings, falsehood salves 2394:1 
., Stranger than fiction 2393: 

. stretches but does not 
break 

t. tastes bitter 

t. as be ἰονεα needs only | 
. 2386 

t. tok with th bad intent beats 
all the lies 2396: 
t. unwelcome, however di- 
WING: c+ ....««ὐννννν 
τ. valuable, let us econo- 


mize 2389: 139 
¢., whereby no man harmed 23 8 
t., whole t., nothing but t. 2389: 6 
t. will be t. .. 2387: 9 
t. will come to light 2390351 
t. will spread like fungi 2393: 5 
t. wittiest of all things 2387:13 
unvarnished t. 2384: 7 
value of t. lasts fifteen’ years 408: 13 
way of t. like great road 2389:10 
well of true wit is t. ..2387:13 
what is t., said γεεπηξ 

Pilate .... 2388: 8 
what ae was t., 

heresy  ....,.. .1126: 6 
when in “doubt. tell the t. 2391:18 
when ¢., affront endures 2390: 7 
where many words, t. goeth 

b 2384: 

κι. laughingly 1267: 
wish to on side of t. 2392: 


words of ¢. paradoxical 2389: 
ye that beguile outvalue 


, 3396: 
ME ἢ, in darkness |. 
you are to tel] the t. . 22 
Lda bie 1 am τ. and cannot 
sca es τα ῬΑ ΣΤ ἢ 1291: 
Truths: all t. not to be told 2390: 
blunt ¢. more mischief than 
nice falsehoods do . oe 
t. between the lines 238s: 
do not fear to grate cars 
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1386: τὸ 


y 
why not 


oen nae 


ad CWA ὦ "5. 


δι bee 
fear no t., fear no lies .... 
Εἰ είν t. the simplest .. 
ide strong ¢. from tender 
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t. tales sire hai μεν '3300 ὁ 4 
t. too fine spun, fooleries . 2385: 
we hold these t. self-evident 70s: 7 


why rasp with biting ¢t. ..2390: 2 
Try: τοι. f . band, 

δ ξεν Bree ears .29306:33 
tot. is enousch . ... TT ga06 232 


Try, continued 


to t. it on Kae renee δον 2397: 1 
t. it on the dog . ree alana haces 605: § 
τι, ἢ δι 62h sua eice: 32397: 3 
you never know what you 

can do till you ¢. . .2396:14 
Trying: by t. you shail 

LOATH 5 6 Seen cas . 2396:11 
died t. to hoe his row 2397: 3 
t. brings about everything 2397: 2 
t. took Troy ............ 2397: 
Tu quoque .............. Σ 
UD ....... eee ere rere «LE 
he calls at. at. ........ 2194: Ὁ 
Mother Cornelius ¢. ..... 3397: κα 
powdering t. of infamy . ..3307: 8 
she is herself in the ἢ .2397: ἑ 
ἴδ οδ τ... ..ἁ««νος 2272: 
throw out t. to whale . 2397: 6 
t. must stand on own waar 

tom... 397: 4 
t. smells of wine it holds” re 9 
Tucke: die T. des Objekts 1782: 7 
Tumors: humors breed t. 86:13 
TURG 8 66555 on wake ss τε 
make you change your t. ..23 4 
many good t. on old fiddle sie I 
out oft... 2398: ς 
play one ¢., dance another 2398: 2 
temember t., but not words 2166: 8 
sing a different ¢. 2398: 4 
they ἢ. like bells 48: 7 
t. retain, not words 08: 3 
t. old cow died of 2398: 
t. worthy of instrument 2640: 1 


Tunes: why should devil 

bave all the good t. 1644: 6 
Tunic is closer than mantle 2057: 7 
Tunica proprius pallio est 2057: 7 
t. tectum adamantina 2447: 3 
Tunny-fish: endured like t. 682: 1 
Turba medicorum regem 

perdidit 600: 1 
Turbaris erga plurima .. 2301:13 
Turdus ipse sibi malum 

cacat 1956: 6 
Turenne: monnaie de T. 937: 7 
Turf: blue ribbon of 1. 931:1|1 
green be the t. above thee 421:1ς 
on t. all men equal 705: 
one t. shall serve as pillow 1477: 
Turk: to turn T. 2397: 
T. with T. Proves work 2300: 
unspeakable .2398: 
where T.'s horse, no grass : 98: 
Turkey: poor as Job's τ. 57: 
t. in the straw 1673! 7 
Turkey, sick man of Europe 2398:10 
Turkey-cock: swelling like t. 2435: 
Turkeys: driving ¢. to market 637: 
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Turkish empire greatest 239 
Turks people of wrath of 

God ....... . va... 2398: 
TUCK Gee es ede aS 99 
do a good t. daily 2400: ς 
do ill t., never forgive 2101: 4 
does t. in time ..... 1239: 8 
every man in hist. ..... 2399: 2 
hard to t. on bridge 2399: 4 
ill τ. is soon done ........ 2401: 3 
it will ve thet. .... .2399: 9 
often evil for good t. 3400: 1 

one wood . asketh another 2403: 3 


. deserves an- 


eases 2490: 7 
one ill τ. asks another ... .2401: 2 
rather t. than burn ......3399: 3 
something will τ. up ....3399:11 
to μὴ 8 | Se me aree 3400: 1-§ 
to give one at. .......... 8109: 

to take ἃ t. for the worse . .2399: i 
to τ. a narrow adiant ....2399: 4 
to t. with the wind ......2399: 


wile te fair play 1. 2399! 7 
walk a together ......2399:10 
w evil t. in marble ....2400: 3 


Turn-coat ............. oo 373! 2) 
Turning cat in ρΡαη........Ψ 400: 
om: Βεθε δε. manner of ᾿ 

ee A ailat youd S 218: 2 


TYRANNY 


Turntp, continued 


no b out-of τ. ........ 203: 8 
ta, ta, my τ .......... 1841:10 
t., best part underground ree 
what a t. I am . 3843 :10 
Turnips: if . were watches 2542: 1 
apul up t., have room ....a197: ἃ 
rnpikes: Boston has 

opened t. ............. 225: 7 
Turpi pace... ... .....6.. 1765: § 
Turpia facta placent ee 64215 
Turres: graviore decidunt t. 749: 4 
Turrim aedificare, sumptus 253: 1 


Turris fOntissimnas, nomen 

Domini 1666: 2 
Turtle: voice of t. heard in 

land ως 2203: 
wedded t. with heart true 2380: 
Turtles: know t. from jays 1329: 
twenty lascivious ¢. 326: 
Tweediedum and Tweedle- 

ce 2401: ς- 

Twelve: strike t. first time 3780: 
Twenty: at t., man peacock 27: 
Twenty-one: brave days 

when I was t. 2663: 
brisk minor pants for t. 2663: 
towering in confidence of t. 339: 
Twig: as t. bent, tree in- 

clined . 237%: 
hend τ. while it is a wand 2371: 
hopped the 1. s07: 
now do yout. . : «Ὧ406::1 
you have ἴ. to bend, we an 

oak ; 2373: 
Twigs bent with ease 2371 
Twilight: forgot t. on Pacific 2401: 
τ. of the gods 2401: 
Twin: one of us born at. 2402: 
Twinkle, t., little star 2208: 
Twinkling: all in ἃ ἢ... agoa: 
in the t. of an eye . 2402: 
in the t. of bedstaff aqua: 
in the t. of broomatick, star, 
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a> Sb aw ων as we 
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εἰς. 2402: 
Twins may weed her of folly 2402: 
with t., less to dread |. : 
TWO. ore ince acres ἘΣ 2403 
do not contend with t. ’ 
ive them t. for one 955: 4 
9 


er 


if t. stand shoulder to 
shoulder 
not even Hercules against 
t. . 2403: 1 
takes t. to make argument 91:80 
takes τ to make romunce 2402: 9 
that which τ. will, takes ef- 


2402: 


fect 2102: 9 
to put t. and t. together 2403: : 
t. and t. make four 2402: 
t. are hetter than one a4u2! 
t. eannot go abreast 307: g 
t. company, three none 386: 3 
t. have more wit than one {γε 1 
t. may keep counsel if one 


be away — ans: 3 
Ἢ. to one against angry man 638: 4 
t. to one no eqital fot 2203: 1 
we t. form a multitude 2402: 9 
ou and I are t. , 2403: a 
wofaced men. ..... 741: 8 
Two-pence to rub on tomb. 
stone .. ..... eee 3 
Twyford: my name is T. . 296 4: ιὴ 
Tyburn: dance pag jig . aba: 
take a degree at T. ...... ἐδ AG 
ae a be τ ‘at T. τοῦδ: 7 
1047: 6 
in tittle’ like T. is son mie 1 
yranny ..... oaeee 
ails t. rarely seen "but 


a who resists . 


2403: 
i, Ὁ whom t. not delight- sail 


ΤΑ Εν Ὀ τ ς awareness τὴ 2404:t0 
I edi ‘sworn hostility 

πδὲ Co wicca ese 2403! 7 

= way down ‘from τ. νων 404, αὶ 
hough ie Syrant dies, t. per- 

2403: 6 


t. tae no faith in friends saot! a 


TYRANT 
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Tyranny, continued 
t. is mother of foul wrong 2403: 7 
t. is not easily conquered : “ : 
t. of cat .. 
t. of multitude multiplied | t. 240 
‘i of weak over strong 104: § «τό 
t. under cover of law .. ae I 
where law ends, t. begins 2404: 1 
VY CONG hc cess Sta aynes 
aged t. wonderful thing . 
every t. believes in free- 
dom for himself 
fear, that reigns with t. 
no difference between t. and 
thief 


2405: 4 


2404:15 
2404:20 


2404: 9 
nu penvle free without t. 

dea .. 804: 3 
of wild beasts, keep me 

from ¢. 827: 9 


one t. must help another t. 2404:1 
petty t.’s insolence I hate 2404: 18 
state has no worse foe than 

t. 2404:11:1 

t. is best sacrifice to Jupiter 2404: 6 
t. ts most ¢t. to himeel 2404513 
t. is slave turned inside out 2404: 7 
t. Καὶ ws πὸ law but caprice 2405: ς 
t.’ ‘s breath another’s death 2404: 4 
τς fears grow with years 2404:20 
while t. wreathes, liberty 

stifles 504: 1 

a all men would be 

. if thes could 
dieser t. never ponies 
few t. perish by bloodless 

death 2408: 4 
kings seck subjects’ good, 

t. their own 2404519 
only t. are always in fear 2404:20 
our own affections fiercest 

t. 


2494210 
2405: § 


.2404: 8 
Baird to t. obedience to 
2404:16 
this hand hostile only to t. 2405: 1 
threaty ¢ full of cursed- 
ness 2404: 9 
time to fear when t. kiss 2404: 4 
t. are money-loving race 2406: 2 
t. care not if hated, so they 
feared 


2404:12 
t fear their subjects 2404:19 
t. seldom want pretexts 2404: § 
t. wise through converse 

with wise 2405: 3 


what more cruel than t.’s 
ear 2404:17 
worst ¢. in our own breasts 2404: 8 


υ 

Uber: υδὶ u., thi tuber 394: 1 

Uccellu: ad ogni u. suo nido 
ὁ bello 1836: ς 

Ugliness, being uninterest- 
ing zyos: 8 
u. is at once defined 137210 
Ugly: if u., be winsome 2405: 6 
so u. it becomes beautiful 240ς: 9 
splendidly, gallantly ἃ. 2408: 9 
u. as devil, sin, etc. ... 2408: 7 
u. beyond expression ....2405: 9 
u. goes to the bone 140: 6 

Neera: stultorum malus a. 

at 2646: 7 

Uleers not cured if con- 
cealed  —s...... sas 2646: 7 
("leus: tangere 1|. 2167:13 
Ultima ratio regum 2265: 7 
Uivases: bow of U. 226: 4 


U., tamer of Troy 2361: 9 
Umbilicum: ad u. adducere 679: 5 


Umbra: de aaini u. Lot? 

ex ἃ. in solem ........-.- 94:14 
Uo mortis «5 eee ees 3081: 6 
ι. opacac vetustatia : : 


u. petrae in terta deserta seha: 

Umbrella: strangers take it 2406: ; 
u. at home, sure to rain 240§:10 
u., stamp of respectability 2qos: 8 


Umbris: locus est et pluri- 


us 0, 
Umesonst: nichts ist We Ait cod 887: 6 


Unaccused: safer u. than ac- 


Witted gd, 1289: 4 
Unadorned: beauty u. 135:10 
Unbecoming, unsafe ... 1524: 6 


Unbelief: did it ignorantly 


inu. .. 107: 9 
fearful uw. is ὦ, in self 107: 9 
our torment isu. . ..... 46: 7 


there is no τ. a | 
Unblest till put on girdle 
Unborn: better u. than un- 

taught 6 
Unbeed: better unborn than. ‘ 
Ohecrsin: if all ‘u., why. 

ear... iG: Si Lee 662-6 
Uncertainties: leave certain- 

ties for u. a, 309: 4 
nothing more certain than u. 309: 7 
Uncertainty: glorious u. of 

the law 1364: § 
mistake u. for certainty 309: 2 
Uncle: don’t play u. with me 457:10 
Uncle Sam . 
Unelubbable man 
Unction: flattering u. to soul 830: 6 
Undefiled: blessed are the wu. 1919/12 
Under-hoard: use hands ἃ. 2364: 6 
Underground: long time ἃ. 1404: 4 
Understand: better to uw. 

little than to misu. a lot 2406: 7 
contend with those who u. 

me 8 . 2406: 8 
either wit to u.. or halter 

to hang self 


. .2406: 3 
a scorn what they don’t 


. . 2406: ἃ 
σιν ἠὲ is had if we u. it 2406:15 
so fine I don’t u. | rere 2406:11 
to u. everything is to for- 
give everything 2406:15 
what we do not u. we do 
not possess .2406: 8 
Understander: to good u. 
but a word .. 2611: ὃ 


Understanding ... ἐν νιν 12406 


after it is wrought, u. 2540: 8 
chew the cud of u. 2406: 5 
cordial u. : 2406:10 
few things measured with 

tape of u. 2407: 1 
Kive it u., but no tongue 2053: 6 
in length of days, u. .. . 36: 1 
in sixth place, u. ....... 2307: 7 
light a candle of ἃ. ....2406: 6 
man's best candle is u. . 2406: 6 
mind is fed with u. 2406: 9 
u. can’t conclude out of 

mood 24306: 9 

u. noblest which knows best 2406:12 
δὴ shall keep thee . . .§85: 3 


with all thy getting, get u. 24060: 12 
Understands everything, u 
nothing 
who u. ill, answers ill 
Undertake coldly, pursue 
hotly ὲνΠ...., ς 
Undertaker, formerly doctor τος: 1 
Undone: as good Ὁ. as too 


2406:15 
2406: 4 


soon : . 5838: 4 
ποῖ u., but unknown .2116: § 
u., horse and man ....... 1174: § 
we have left ἃ. ...... $43: Καὶ 
what's done can’t be wu. 1 
Unearned increment 1892:10 
Uneasy lies the head ..... 46:1: 


Unemployment results .. .8621: ὃ 
Unenvied is wnenviable ....708: 
k exvecies always happens 721215 


u. makes hearts dance .«γ21τι2ῖς 
Unfinished, better uncom- 
menced we se eee 4: 4 


Unforeseen heavier to bear ἃ ς:9 


u. is unprepared 865: 9 
Uotonunee best do noth- 

neat: leas ot, FROST 4 
I πὰ bade that u.he ..... δος: § 


UNIVERSITY 2925 


Unfortunate, continued 


one more ἃ. ...... 710: 3 
u. are still in the wrong 159 : 9 
u. because never Ὁ. ....... 1 
u. female 710: 2; Sao: 7 
Ungere gli stavile......... 221: 3 
Une unblest ......... 960: 1 


.2492: 

Whee tal: ‘all things ate u. 1242: 

do good to u., water into 
8... ..... 

Bratetul dog better than u. 
ἘΣ site 1242: 8 
hell i ts "full of the u. ...... 1243: 3 
nothing worse than an u. 1242: ς 
one u. harms all 1242: 6 

6 
3 
6 


we ἃ. 


Ν 


1243: 


u. make folk niggardly .. 1242: 

Unguem: δά u. factus homo 1651: 

nec transversum u. ...... 

Unguentarium .......... 

Unguis in ulcere 1650: § 

Unhang rascal, nel hang 
you .. 

Unhappiness, no- ‘greater 
punishment 

Unhappy: certain pleasure 
in being u. 

don’t make u. 


εὐ}: ς 
fn 1 

good time, when I was “ὁ U1. 1982: 8 
8: 5 

6 


ee rd 


for u., hours pass slowly 11 
I nave learned to hefriend 


Εν .1785: 
προ never as u. as he 


thinks ... 


1072: 4 
no man u. except by own 

fault . . .2169:14 
say u., happier days wait 48:14 

, hope; happy, be cau- 

" tious Pade CORO aes ro7t: 1 
Unhardy is unsely ia id tat 448: 7 
Unhoped-for happens fre- 

quently 72031 
Unhouseled, disappointed. 516: 
Uninvited fly at dinner ..1044:10 
Union: all your srenere is 

in Bes ew a ee oad 2407: 6 
τ. gives strength . 2407: 6 


u. shall do more than bat- 

ἴδεν.  ---- του φάος 2407 213 
Unique: every great man ἃ. 1029:12 
Unitarian has sound liver 2054:14 


Unitas: in necessariis u. ...1§8:13 
United: be u., u., u. 2407218 
tender creepers Ὁ. strong 2407:10 
Ὁ. we stand, divided fall ....59: 9 
weak things u., strong 2407:11 
United States, more room 

where nobody is ...... 60: 7 
Unities: the three u. . . 2407: 3 
eae by u. we stand 2407: 6 
ὐπίἔν | oe oe ead odes a5 88 7 
dwell together in u. ...... 249: 3 
in necessary things: WU. .... 321: 4 
in u. hies strength .2407: 9 
let us preserve u. 1§8:13 
sweet Is u. among brothers 249: 3 
u. gives strength ..... . 2407: 6 
Universe .......... . .2408 
all not in tune with u. 2408: 8 
better ordering of the u. 2408: 1 
no anarchy in the u. 2308: 7 
nothing dead in the τ. .2408: 7 
u. as whole absurd 2408: ὁ 


u. beautiful, but says noth- 
ing .. 

u. governed by committee 

u., mutation... 

u. not composed of newts 


w& 

de 

=) 

COO 
ω in PH 


u. one commonwealth 2408: 2 
we felt the u. was safe ....1726: ὃ 
Universities debauch young 
MEN eke eae 2408 312 
hostile to genius adieu 2408 :12 
University un edt aes ala ee 
best u. gauntlet of mob = 2408:1: 


lead man to τὶ. ay γ 88 can’t 
make him thin 

piping hot from u. . 

rather to cart than to wu. 


..2g08s10 
2408 213 
2408:12 
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University, continued 

son spends all atu. ...... 2408:12 
true u. collection of books 1390:10 
Unjust: to entreat ἃ. wrong 1285: 1 
u. man is u. to himself ιΔ246:1| 
Unkind: none deformed but 


Che τὸ Oa eee 2409: 3 
woe to him that is u. ....2409: 1 
Unkindest cut of all ...... 2409: 4 
Unkindness ............2409 
drink down all u. ....... 2409: 
in this I bury all uw. ...... 2520 
no cut to wu. ...... oe 2409 
τας ἡ ον απὸ tice τοῦς Phos aks 2409: 
small u., great offence ....2409: 


3 
4 

4 

3 

1 
u. blunts more than marble 2409: 3 
u. has no remedy at law 2409: 2 
5 

3 

3 

1 


u. kills a woman ........ 2409: 
Unkissed is unknown ....1311 
u., unkind .... ......... 131|ι 
Unknelled, uncoffined ..... 1709:1 


Unknown. aden dein eles 
apprehensions greater for 


being us. ........06-. 2409: 8 
fair, great, we .......... 2409: 9 
from birth to death wu. ..1710: 1 
greet u. with a cheer ....2409: 6 


many wight died u. ......1710: 9 


no desire for the uw. ...... 2409:11 
not to know me argues 
yourselves u. ........ 2409 :10 
u. and unrenowned ....... 17to: 3 
u. by the more u. ........ 2409: 7 
u. is always magnified ..2589: 6 
u. is held magnihcent .§92: 3 
what is u. none desires 736110 


whatever is u. is magnified 2409: 8 


Unlearn: learn to u. ...... 1375: § 
Unlearned: shame to be u. 1220: 1 
Unlearnedly and clearly ..2184: 3 
Unleavened bread .......... 232: 
Unlicked cubs ..... ere wee 129: 
Unlikeness attracts . 1428: 3 
Unlooked for often comes 721:15 
Unlucky: as u. as a gladia- 

HOP ..- ρους ek Ree 1492: 3 
if u., nobody knows you 1493: 9 
to be u. is poverty ...... 1491 :12 
u. always meets disaster 1492: 3 
u. today, lucky tomorrow 1492:11 
Unmannered, far too rude 1423 
Unmannerly better than 

troublesome _.... .1523:1} 
u. by too much manners 1§23:15§ 
Unmentionables, breeches .710: ς 
Unminded, unmoaned....... ς: 9 
Unmoaned. go make 80: 

moan ......... 1621:12 
Uno: ab u. disce omnes” 1133: ! 
ex UW. omnia specta .1717:132 


Unready today, u. tomorrow 2325: 3 

Unrespited, unpitied 1709:11 

Unrig teousness: sow not u. 2177: 8 

Unsafely: live τ. too near 2022:10 

Unschuld hat im no 
einen Freund . 


1247216 
Unseen: greet u. 


Unsoft: never be u. to him 1476:14 


Unspotted from the world 1948: 6 
wu. life old age .... 32a: 3 
Unstable, always on the 

WINE 2 vv ee Ree 1233: 6 
1. as water ...... ....-. 2460: 3 
Untaught: better unborn 

than w. .............. 2286: 


better u. than ill taught 
Untruth: God honors u. .522: 
not spoken u. knowingly 


Unum: e pluribus u. ....... 60: 
ex pluribus ὦ. re... 197397205 
ἃ. quomi ποσὶ omnis noris 1323: 9 

Unus utriusque interitus ...510: § 

Unverhofft kommt oft ......721:15 
nwashed: great vu. ...... 24 is 

Unwept, unhonored, unsung 205 
u., unnoted, forever 1709: ἜΝ 


u., unshrouded ,., 8709315 
Unwhisperables: pair of ἃ. 710: § 


Unwilling: nothing easy to 


rarer (agin: 7 
u. and yet willin 1719:10 
Unwise to be heedless of 
ourselves ......... 2539:11 
Unworthy great ancestors ....65: 1 
Up: hello up, and never the 
ie Bag .1996: 3 
foolish πὰ get up before day 1996: 
up and he doing . . 1995: 
ac, ve got to get up. 1996: 1 
Ven after u., downhill 1904:10 
u. and against the heart 1141:11 
Upper ten thousand ...... 2ιξςς;: 2 
Uppercrust: the u. ........ 2154: 9 
Uppers: on our wu. ...... 1843: 1 
Upright: be u., not pune: 
tilious ........ 1.2204: ; 
u. as candle in socket ....280: 
u. downright honest 1156: § 
u. of life, unstained ..2g3tiil 


Uproar if I did that 2551: 7 
Ups and downs in all things 315:12 
u. and downs way of world 1904:10 
Upside down... 2410: 
Upstairs: came u. into world 184: 

to be kicked u. .1294: 
Urbes constituit aetas 
Urbi et orbi . 

Urit mature urtica vera 
Urns in palace of Zeus ..1003: 
Ursa caret cauda, non Leo 129: 
Urticae proxima rosa est 2009:1 
Usage is the second kind 2411: 
Use 0 
as much u. as cold in head 2412: 
as mash u. as cow for peck: 


ω 

a 

Ὁ 
-ω ὦ nr OD & ὦ = 


ereoeoereeeeesneaaset eevee sve 


2412: 
give thing to who can u. it λ4ει1: 
ΕΤΕΒΕΕΕ rrier in world 


eee eee es 


ΟΣ ΨΚ ΨΚ {ἘΞΌΧΩΣ 


μεν. u. doth breed a habit 
iron ring worn out by u. .. 
keep seven years, find u. . 

men used as the others 
metal shines wit 
more than u., snake than 


we 
> 
om 
Ld 
Rms AN δὼ 


WANE ......«οὐὐννννννν 2444: 
once 2 u., ever a custom ..2410: 
rather u. than fame 2411:1 


richest of all lords is tw. 
things by wu. made tender 
to everything its wu. ἀν 
to use one like dog. Jew .. 
u. and abuse different 

u. can almost change the 

stamp of nature — 

υ. constitutes possession .. 
u. establishes habit 


ὮΣ 

> 

-Ὁ-ϑ 
AwvbOwarnda ὦ 


.Ψ 
> 
= 
ν᾿ 
ἋΣ δ. .- 


υ. is a μι matter ...... 2411210 
u. is al 2410: § 
u. is second nature 47s: 8; agit: ἵ 
u. makes mastery ...... 1859:10 


u. makes men ready .... 2411510 


u. makes perfectness 241110 
Used: nothing when you are 
u. to it .«Ὧ411: ἢ 
Useful: nothing u. that’s not 
harmful . .. 49a: 4 
unless u., glory is vain .2412: § 
u. as a shin of beef 2412: 7 
we despise the u. ....... 2412: 6 
we flee what isu. ο..... 412: 6 
whatever is u. is beautiful 139: 2 
Usefulness and haseness ..2412: 1 
Useless: nothing u...... 2412: 3 
u. as candle in skull ...... 281: 3 
1. as monkey's grease ....2412: ἃ 
u. to possess what can't be 
Lapa 1835: 9 
Uses: to what base ἄν τῶν 14: 4 
bake τον and enjoying true 
ving . 7 § 
(asuatecs wi’ u. face devil ay τ 2 


Usurer at table mars wine 2412:14 
u. is f as a door-nail 2412:13 
Usurers always good hus- 

bands 2412:t0 
2412:1 
,.2412: 


ee Ff re 


u. live by fall of heirs ἐν 
u. purses never satisfied 


Usurper distrusts whole 

wor Soe aitmeduiscd te 2404:70 
Usury ......... oo 2412 
Allah blotteth out ΓΝ sete απ κ4: § 
live by u. in this world ..aq1ra:it 
no merchandise but u. ....2412:12 
unto prrannet lend upon u. 2412:}} 
u. bringeth beggary ...... 223: 1 
u.. venom of patrimony 2412: 9 
Usus: rerum omnium magis- 

fer us 23: ρων 52 4.5. 8 
seris venit u. ab annis . 723: 1 
W. magister egregius ...... 724: 5 
u. opus movet hoc ..... 728: § 
Utcunque: begin with u. ..17a8: 5 
Utica: pent-up U. 0.22... 18s7:10 
Utilitas: sua cuique wu. ....a411: 9 
Utopia: New Isle called U. 2g1a:15 
Uva eonaperts livorem ducit 

u. ... 1022; Δ 
U ae: cupidinem immitis u. 1o2zt: 2 
Uvam: patres comederunt u. 

acerbam www www wwe, 1021: 4 
rieoe placens u. 2502: 7 

- quae est in sinu tuo . 2496: 8 
sf FUTURE Ge bidet 2499: 8 

ν 
Va: chi va pian, va san ἸοΟΆ: 1 
Vache ne scait que vaut sa 
queue . 2630: § 
Vacuum nature abhors a v. 1660: > 
ν. in pocketbook 1660: 7 
Vade: dico v. at vadit 108: 9 
Vadit: qui v. plane, v. sane 2441: § 
Vae victis 401: 9 
Vain as a turkey-gobbler ..2415: 7 
Vainglory .............. 2413 
man indulges too much in 

ν. 241 1 
not v. for man and glass to 

confer . . 2413: 3 

v. blossoms but never hears 2413: 2 

Vale best discovers the hill rr41: & 
v. of years . nae 30:10 
Vale: acternum v. 759: 3 
ave atque v. .7§8:18; ΤἹΟΟ 1 Π 
wales malo quam dives 
556 -. 1100: §& 
Valet: no man hero to v. 1137! 3 
Valete et plaudite Bsi14 
Valets: autant des v., autant 
d’ennemis 2075: 4 
Valetudo: a capite bona v. 685282 
Valiant: assail who will, v. 

attends 2413: 8 
be v. but not venturous 212: 8 
he’s truly v. that suffers 

wisely 2414: 8 
most v. ever most merciful 2413: 7 
no man v. by being angry 2414: 1 
v. as a lion 213: 4 
v. in war, wise in counsel 319: 6 
v. ought not tempt danger 2413: 9 
ν: taste death but once . 449:10 

ὧς yet impious and vicious 2414: 4 
fark v. will avoid foe 2413: 9 
Valid: this is v. . 824: Δ 
Valle: in v. concisionis 836: 2 
Valley: no v. without hill 395: 3 
stay in v., never over hill τοῦ 14 
v. of decision $35: 2 
v. of humiliation ττοῦ: 3 
v. of the shadow of death soz: τὰ 
Vallombrosa: leaves in V. 2296: 1 
δῖον ci asciesiecks oe ee 2413 
all honor to you in v. ....2413: 5 
as much v. in feastin .789: 7 
better part of v. is discre- 

GW, se fats, a 84: 6 
better to trust v. than luck 2414: 8 
ee pee v., done with 

tale ices itn we. 2 2416: ς 
grim wines Of Vi ...... 2414: ς 

moderate v.a fault ....2413: 4 
in v. there is hope ..... 2414: 9 
rivalry in v. apurred them 2414: 2 
sad wise v. leads the van .2413: 7 
v. avails men nothing ...3413: 6 


VALUABLE 


Valor, continued 
v. brutish without discre- 


tion... ee kes it eos, 484: 7 
v. grows by ‘daring a Wie, τς γος 2414: § 
v. has its limits ......... 2414: 3 
v. is a mousetrap ........ 2413: 4 
v. is born with us ....... 2413: 4 
v. is fire, bullying smoke 2413: 7 
v. is greedy of danger . . .2414: 7 
v. is power of self-recovery 2413: 4 
v. lengthens fame by deeds 2414:10 
Vv. not insensible to danger 2413: 9 
v. that parleys near yielding 359: 8 
v. wins success in hazards 2414: καὶ 
v. would fight .. ...... 85: 1 
Valuable is not new ..... 1680: 3 
νι ....«τνννεν ον ...2414 
face ν. | Bb hae es 2414331 
gift to estimate vo ....... 2414:12 
have v. for vur money 2414:13 
to under v. one’s self 241git3 


v. in what he does well 536: 2 
v. is amount of work saved 2414: 12 


Valued: man v. as makes 
self valuable 2414:13 
what is aught, but as ν. 2414:13 


Vamoose, skedaddle, mosey 588:11 


Vanbrugh’s house of clay ..§22: 3 
Vanille of society 2154: 7 
Vanis enim vana terrori sunt 852: 5 


Vanquish: do what you will, 

so you v. 2449: 
Vanquished: give life to v. 402: 
tho v. he could argue still οἵ: 
Vanitas vanitatum, omnia v. 2415: 
Vanities: I spake v. 241s: 
indulgence fur people’s v. 2414:16 
of all v.. most vain is man 2415: ς 
sO many veins, 80 many V. 1721: 9 


Cow “δ - 


two ν. can never love 2414:16 
violent v. can never lust Δ1427:1Ὶ|ι 
woman's v. not dead with 

breath Sa ep λ4ῖις: 6 

Vanity 22... cc cee ceeees- 2414 

all is v. and vexation of 

spirit 2415: 3 
every man is altogether v. 24tS: 3 
he who seeks v. finds de- 

lusion 124ετιτ4::ἰς 


hunt after ν.. take vexation 2414:15 


inestimable blessing of v. 2415: 9 
life without v. insupporta- 

DG: iia ie 9 te teeares 2415: 9 
man is like to ν. 2415: 3 
pampered v. better than 

starved pride ... 2414114 


trust in v., and speak lies 


1287:12 
ν. hackbites more than 


malice λδις: t 

v. cannot help us bear 
shame , νων λ4ϊ8: 2 

ν. Catises ts to “do more 

things against inclina- 
tion than reason 2415: 2 
. Fair .. 2415210 
v finds ally in self-love. 2414517 
, like murder, will owt 24άις: ἃ 
Μὲ " makes us desire esteem 1878: 9 
v. makes women charming 2415: 6 
v. never leaves us at rest 2415: 2 


v. of others wounds our 


OW ......Ὁ ee 2 ee wh 24ς: 2 
v. of vanities, allis v. .. .a415: 3 
v. ruins more women than 
love. 2415: 6 
v. shakes virtues to founda: 
tion πὰ 24 2 


415: 
ν. sin against ‘Holy Ghost 2415: 4 
v.. sixth insatiable sense 2414:17 
v. vice of modern world 2415: 4 
who seeks v. finds delusion 2414:15 
Vanteurs, petits faiseurs .. 229: 5 
Varia vita est 


bac leteare & 1407: 2 

Varietas delectat ......... 2416: 2 

Variety Peers reir... 
her infinite v. .......... 2416: 6 
v. alone gives joy ........ 2416: 2 
v. charming, not alarming 2416: 2 
v., great source of pleasure 2416: 4 
v. has great share in beauty 2416: 4 


Variety, continued 


v. is mother of enjoyment 2416: 2 
v. is sweet in all things 2416: 2 
v. is the soul of pleasure ..2416: 2 
v. is the spice of life ....2416: 1 
v. is the spice of love 2416: 1 
v. is the vice of wives ..2416: 1 
v. moves mind of all men ..2416: 4 
v. produces beauty 2416: 4 
Mi serves to refresh mind 2416: 2 

, that i ie my motto ..... 2416: 3 
Ms "of woe... .2§51: 1 
Varnish” different from cul- 

ture εν 469: 2 
Varnishing hides acrack . .440: 7 
Vas: malum v. non frangi- 

tur 1700: 7 


Vasa vacua multum conant 676:17 
Vase has its scent .1049: 7 
why does v. turn to pitcher 1842: § 
you may shatter the v. if 


you will .... . 1§61:3 9 
Vat must stand on own bot- 

tom .... .. 2397: 4 
Vates pauperibus ego sum 1819:14 
Vatum: durat opus v. ..1819: 6 
Vaunter and liar all one 208: 6 
Vaward: in the v. of youth 2664: 9 
Veal: no longer v. at my age 29: 8 
Vectigalia, nerves rei pub- 

licae ἜΝ .,. 2282: 9 
Vecu: jiaiv. . . ..... 886: 1 
Vedette: toujours en v. 2458: 4 
Vegetable: kind of holy v. ..434: 2 
Vegetables sustain life ..... 434: 2 
Vegetarian cuts off posterity 662: 1 
Vexgcetate’ one dues but v. . 434: 2 
Veil: vast black v. uncertain sos: 1 
VOU) 5.545 fos eee serena 241 
A URE We at te ns ates 2416: 7 
not in giving ν. ‘today SEER ee 954:13 
this is Ercles’ v. ........ 2416: 8 
Vela: dare fatis v. ....... 767 :16 
Velis: plenis vo «τον νων 2024: 2 
summis uti v. ..2024:14 


utere v., toto pande sinus 2024:14 
v. remisque fugienda 2ο24:14 
Velle licet, potiri non licet 2542:13 
Vv. me quae tu velis 2542:t1 
Velocem tardus assequitur 2142: 5 


Velocitas: ipsa illos v. in- 
plicat ee eee 1085: 1 
Venalia, sine vino I2l: 4 


Venator per cornua flator 81: 3 
ν. sequitur fugientia 1202215 
Vendere jure potest, emerat 269:12 
Venenum in auro bibitur ..1825: 8 
Venetian first, Christian . ae 
Vengeance ............. 241 

delay in v. heavier blow 546: 1 
he that taketh v., finds v. 2417: 3 


no v. like a woman's .2§62: 9 
on wrong swift v. waits ..2416: 9 
take v. on absent 2417: 6 
v. behind, justice to come 2417: 2 
v. can be eaten cold .1972:10 
v. deferred to he feared 2417: 2 
V., CRS; patience, hen ..2417: § 
v. follows close on guilt εἰ 2416: 9 
v. from on high. ..2416: 9 
v. is mine, I will repay ..2417: 7 
v. is morsel for ..32417: 7 
Υ. is slow, but stern ...... 2417): 2 
v.is sweet . ...... 1973: 4 
v. lies open to patient craft 2417: καὶ 
v., like blood-hound at heels 2417: 2 
v. of the gods is swift .2416: 9 
v. strikes with iron hands 2417: 2 
v. to God alone belongs .2417: 7 
whip-belly ν᾿. ............ 34: 4 
with avo .. 6... eee 2437: 3 
Veni, vidi, vici ............ 401:11 
Venice ........... 17 


I stood in V. on Bridge of 
Sighs ... 
V., be thou perpetual 
V. bell from every “ye bore 163: 6 
V. fine city if drain 
V., not see thee, not esteem 
"thee πον 2417510 


VERBA 


ne me ee a ere 


Venienti occurrite morho 
Venin a la queue git ...... 145:10 
Venison: all flesh 15 not v. 832: 1 
thief of v. keeps forest best 2300: 2 
v. stolen aye sweeter ....1894: 3 

v. sweet to him that kills it 1333: ; 
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Venite, et arguite me ...... 1940:12 
vox est blanda, v. ........ 2478:15 
Venom .......... ......2417 

he hath spit his v. ....... 2417212 
let them spit their v. 2417:12 
ν. fordoth v. .......... 1825: 2 
v. of scorpion in its tail .2492:15 
Vent au visage rend sage .. 19: 5 
v. des accidents ........ 2514210 
Venter: esca v. et v. escis ..165: ς 


inanis v. non audit libenter 168: 7 


magister artis,v.......... 166:12 
me v. erat ΙΝ ΠΝ Ιι68:10 
pinguis v. non gignit sen- 

SUT soos Se ere 167: 8 
plenus v. non studet 168: 6 
sit servus mentis ee 165: 4 
v. nihil novi frugalis ...... 166: 9 
ν. praecepta non audit ....1€5: 2 
Venti: perflant altissima v. 2514: 11 
Ventilation: badv. . ..... 1104: 3 
Ventis: cum ν. litigare ..2514: 7 
secundis v. .............. 2513: 5 
v. verba profundere ...... 2514: 7 
Vento vivere ............. 2514: 3 
NMULTIUUT Vio s- hik Ses asks 1§14:12 
Ventre a table ...... 166: 5 


v. pleno melior consultatio 547 :10 


Ventrem meum doleo .1109:16 
Ventri: mortalis dediti v. 166:17 
v. oboedientia .. ........ 166517 
Ventum: perendinum Ψ. 
praediscere .. iea gist: 4 
v. gaudio ecastor ad ‘ted 2518: 2 
Venture ....... : κέν, δ 
ἀῖαν.. 2418: ( 
he lost his ν., “sheep, gold 2418: 9 
itv. it ..... 2418: 8 
nothing v., nothing ‘have 2418: ! 
to put to the v. . 2418: 4 
v. little, hazard little. 2418290 


Ventures: he that v. too far 
loses all . 418: 2 
many v. make full freight mare 1 
my v. are not in one bot- 
tom trusted . 672: - 
ventana: all gains fruit of 


Shines compassed with ν 
Ventus aquilo dissipat plu- 


vias 2516: 7 
veo under the girdle 1892: 7 
VENUS 6 .osse5 isa sent 419 


no τὰ but hath her temple 2419: ὃ 


one V. in heaven 2419: 4 
to have the cestus of V. 2419: 7 
toys of 2419: 6 
V. aids stout hearted 879: 1 


V., all men obey thy sway 2419: 8 
ν and Bacchus agree well 2521: | 
V., common as rber’s 

chair ... ον νος], Ἧἅ419: ἃ 
V., cruel mother οὗ Cupids 2419: ς 
V. has dimples in her 

cheeks 2419: : 
V. lends deaf ear to deceits apr te : 
V., mistress of things .. 2419: ἃ 
V. will not charm without 


Graces ..... ... 2QIQit 
Ver sequitur hyemem ... 2530: ἃ 
Verba: absque scientia v. 

multiplicat .. 2601: 8 


alta v. non faciunt sancta 2618: 1 
bona sunt bona v. die 492: 6 
favus mellis, compoeita v. 2609: 5 


ipsae res v. rapiunt .. 2606: 3 
ne v. pro farina ........ 2616: 1 
posuit v. in ore ejus ...... 2603: 7 
sesquipedalia vy. ......---. 2606: § 
ventis v. dedisti ........ 2613: t 
v. facet mortuo ........ 133731 


v. puellarum, foliis leviora pe ba 
v. res proba 
v. sapientium sicut stimuli 2599: : 
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berba, continued 
v. togae sequeris 
v. virtutem non addere . .2 99: 
v. volant, scripta manent 2653: 
veritatis v. loquor 
Verbal: being so v. 
Verbis: non opus est v. .. 
ys blandos, pectore infideles “218: 
ugnas, non re .. .... 26134210 
Ver sae et curiosae 
νυν. roguentes quae non opor- 


ee en .TOT2:33 
Verbosity: thread of his ν.. 92: 2 
Verbosus separat principes 7 
Verbum: in principio erat v. 2 
lucerna ibus meis v. 


πες retineas v. in tempore 25 
semel emissum volat irre- 


vocahbtle v. ........... 2597: 2 
v. caro factumest ........ aGor: 4 
v. Domini manet in aeter- 
MUO: .....«Ὁὐν ees 2602: 
v. is stet oportet .1303: 8 
Ὑ ται, a mentira, y saca- 
A A lana oe tb ace 2394: 
Verdict: “Scotch v. .1365: 


Verdingales to Broad Gates ee 12 
Verecundia, custos omnium 
virtutem . 1605: ς 
v. inutilis viro egenti ....1849: 1 
Verecumdum decet adules- 


centum . .1606: 1 
Vergogna: maggior ‘ difetto 

menv.lava ........ 2082: 6 
Vertis falsa remiscet 942: 7 
Verisimilitude: artistic vw. . §§7: 7 
Veritas: amara sit νυ. ..... 2388: 6 
involuta v. in alto latet 2394: 3 


a est v., et praevalet 2392:50 


ma 

Nudd We .......ὉὉ sos nas 2392: 7 
quid est v. .. .......... a388: 8 
v. liberabit vos .......... 2388: 7 
ν. non querit angulos ....2389: 7 
νυ. odit moras ............ 2391: 9 
νυν. odium parit ..... ‘ 2385: 6 
v., temporis filig ........ 2387: 7 
Veritatem dies aperit 2331: 1 
v. eme, noli vendere 2301: 1 
Veritatis simplex oratio est 2384: 7 


Vermes: dulcedo dlius v. 
Vermilion makes one ΤᾺΣ 4 
Vermin only tease and pinch 830: "Δ 


Vermogen sucht V. . 365: 4 
Vero nihil verius ...... 2389: : 
Verse: always make first v. 
well 3822:1 
let . the subject fit . 1822: 
make one v. for other’s 
GaN. .....ἀ{ννὺς 1822:13 
my unpremeditated νυν... 1819:12 
says in v. what ainers in 
PIOSE 2 .... es Fede 31822: 


tragic v. : 
v. polished with pumice ..1822:14 


v. amooth as cream ..... 1822:14 
Verses: his v. run with 

ing ὦ. ο..... 1822:1ὸ 
knows nothing, frames v. 1819: 2 
return to forge  badly- 

turned vy. ........ 1322: 7 
v. void of thought ..... 1832: 7 
very false gallop of v. ....1822:10 
Versiones: non v., sed ever- 

siones .. . . 2. 2399:93 
Versts inopes rerum... a163:1¢ 


vere quod v. est, meum 


Be tireuh rates See oa 2379: 8 
eee Powe wn eks 2379: 8 
Vervaine and di dill... 2.2... 2549: ς 
Vespasians, comfort stations 710: 
Ve : nescis quid v. vehat 1410: é 
quid v. ferat incertum 922: 3 
Vespere laudatur dies ...... 8526: 9 

essel: do not 


weaker ν᾿... ; tes: 3 
worthless v. not broken . .3700: 7 


Vessels: empty v. make 

greatest sound . ...... 676:17 
empty v., void of sense ..676:17 
ill v. seldom miecarry ....2491: 9 
old v. must leak ......... 39: 


Vestiarius: calda potio v. edt 632: 8 
Vestibule ornament of βήτην 1231: 8 


Vestigia nulla retrorsum ... .435:14 
Vestis virum facit ........ 367: 
Vetera: sed haec et v. ....3144: 
v. et antiqua mirari ....... 95: 3 
Vetus melius est 2. ..... 36: a 
Veuve: épouser v., faire 

fortune |. 24904223 
Vexatio dat intellectum ...1 17:12 
Vi: fit via vio... ὃς: 
vi etarmis......... stale eae 864: 
vi verum vincitur ........ rsya: I 
Vi victa Vis 6... wee 64: 8 
Via: caute ut incedas .. 1999: : 


confragosa dignitatis v. est ἢ 
ego sum ν., veritas, vita . 


mutat v. longa puellas 2 tached pa a 
v. crucis, v. Jucis -459: 9 
v. impiorum tenebrosa . 2498: 3 


Vials of the wrath of ἜΣ 974:11 
Viam: per publicam v. ne 


ambulas  ........ 1141: § 
v. inveniam aut faciam ..2467: 3 
Vv. universae terrae 2467: 9 
Viator: cantabit vacuus 

coram latrone v. 1851: 6 
Vicar of Bray ........... .230:14 
Vice ........... aks nese 2419 


as Vv. wanes, virtue waxes 2423: 6 
conceal v., doesn’t commit 2420:13 
consider no v. trivial 2423: 9 
deterred from v. by shame 2420: 8 
easy is descent into v. 2421: 2 
every extremity a v. 2420: ς 
every v. has mask of virtue 2422:11 
every year root out one v. 2421: 8 


faith momentary, v. habit- 
URE ge 2420: 4 
good hate v., love virtue .2422:14 


ratifications near to v. 


.2420: 9 
sh v. and follies of the 


age .. ΄ή2421:: ἴ 
love v. for its own sake . .2421: 3 
much v. sheer inadvert- 

ence .2420: 3 
never open door to little v. 241Q9:12 
no v. but begga 149237 
no v. but hath it its patron 2420: 7 
no v. like avarice ες 109: 2 
one v. nourishes another 2423: ς 
one v. will bring up two 

children . 2420: 6 
prefer accommodating v. 2423: 4 
road to v. downhill, steep 2421: 2 
smith sold tools, kept v. . 2146:13 
that low v., curiosity ..4722: 4 
to each at birth a v. "1 2420:12 


to flee v. nes inning of vir- 

tue . 2422:|3 
to overdo ἱκαν. .. .7γ10: 2 
to refrain from v., virtue 2422: + 


to v. industrious ........ 3306: 
v. drawn out, virtue re- 

WE ne cathe hane 2423: 6 
v., ewer cowardly ὠ..... 2421: 7 


v. floats in the atmosphere 2420: 9 
νυ. frightful without a mask 2420: 7 
νυ. gets more thin piety 2421:16 
νυ. is a warning 3422: ς 
v. is its own punishment 2421: § 


v. is man’s nature . . .2422: 2 
v. is monster of so fright- 
ful mien. ..... 2419:30 


v. is sickness of the mind 2470281 
v. is virtue when concealed 2430:1 } 
vw. is waste of life ...... 2423: 
v. leaves repentance in soul 2420: 1 
v. path evil by losing grose- 
- 2420: 1 

omnes virtue look to 

its anchors . 
v. makes virtue shine ,.. 2423: 7 
v. may he had at all prices 2419:12 
v. πον, unless it’s known 2420:13 


VICTORS 


Vice, continued 
v. nourished by conceal- 

ment 
v. of contradiction 
v. often clothed in virtue’s 

habit ree See 2422:01 
Υ. poisons pleasure 
v. proceeds from ignorance 1327:15 
v. ruleth where gold reign- 

COUN: fy. eG at wee tees 2421 :23 
v. should not correct sin 2421:12 
v. stings even in pleasures 2422: 3 
v., tho’ descended from 


Conqueror. .2424: 4 
v. which offends none not 

v. . 2420:11 
v. will make face ugly ..2424: 6 
where v. is, vengeance 1918: 9 


wrap ae v. with virtuous 
3 


words ...... gf Του .2422:|4 
you can never tturm v. into 
Virtue . 2423:11 


Vices: be at war with your v. 159: ! 
betwixt two v. virtue lies 2321:13 
costly to cultivate v. aq2giii 
reat men’s v., virtucs 1034: 2 
e redeemed v. with virtues 2422:16 
he was conquered by his v. 2420:16 
I hate him that my v. tell- 
eth me 
if v. profitable, sinner vir- 
tuous 2441216 
let thy v. die before thee 2420: 6 
make ladder of our v. . 2419: 9 
mankind glory in their v. 2420: 8 
men do not wish to be saved 
from ν. . 2420: 4 
men’s v. only are different 2422: 2 
of v. make instruments to 


2420: 2 


plague us ayaa: 5 
through tattered ‘clothes 
small v. do appear .. 1288: 8 


v. are all alike 2440:1| 
. Close at heels of virtues 2g23:13 
- creep in under name of 

virtues 2423:10 
. drag virtues with them 2423:10 
have hecome fashions Δλ1420:14 
. Ingredients of virtues 2423: 3 
. learned without a master 2421:10 
. less serious when open 2421:1| 
. lie in direction of virtues 2424: 3 
. of others before our eyes 778:10 


<< 


a<dceede 


v. of the times . ἅἌἌφψλι: 
v. prohibited, provoked . 1894: 4 
Vv. pursue men in 

heaven . ..... 2492: 6 
we please oftener by ν. .a4a2:16 


we tolerate accustomed v. 2320:13 
when v. leave us, we flatter 

selves we have left then 2g20:10 
who hates v., hates men 2421: 9 


Vicinus bonus, ingens 

bonum cm key, 16ς: ἃ 
Vicissitudo; jucunda rerum 

omnium v. Διϑ:ς 
omnium rerum v. est ΚΑΙ ΦΙΤΙ 
Victi vicimus «+. GORY 
Victim of connubiality  ..2480: 2 
Victor: between v. and van- 

quished no coalition 2426: 8 


by yielding you depart v. 2426: 6 
forever v. who employs 
clemency 2426:τι 
poor v. who regrets victory agasita 
v. need never explain . 242s: ὁ 
v. that can vanquish self ao61: 
Victor: flet v., victus interiit 403: ἢ 


Victorem: omnium v. vixi 404: ς 
Victoria: semper v. ὅν con- 

cordia . : 82425:1:} 

ue et pro v. vita ...... 2424: 8 

in manu nobis ...... 2416: 1 

Victoriam: ante v. ne canas 344: 6 

Ἐφ Τὸ be τι pacem 2426: 2 
Victories: zestne v. those 

shee ind he .8452: ἃ 

to fia ge ackeetaire v. 2424: § 
Victora and vanquished fell 

together .:... . 3446: ὃ 


VICTORY 


Victors, continued 


v. by victorics undone ....242§:12 
v. save their lives ........ 450: 7 
Vietory ........... .. 2424 
after v., tighten helmet 2424: 9 
all things ollow ν ..... 2426: τ 
always v. where unit 2425311 
as v. silent, so is defeat 2426: 7 
Cadmean v. . ......... 2425: 7 
either death or v. ....... 2424: 8 
either v. or else a grave 2424: 8 
follow one v. with another 2426: 4 
from v., safety .2426: 3 
great v. without blood 2426: 2 
hardest v. is v. over self 2061: 4 
I will not βίδα] αν. .. ... 542: τ 
in v. cowards may brag ..2426: 7 
let v. fall where it will 2425: 3 
long appareling, short v. ...126: 3 
mine is the ν. ..,.. 2425: 9 
uo v. complete unless en- 

emy confesses self van- 

quished . .... νων 2425: 1 
nothing sadder than v. ex- 

cept defeat . . «2426: 7 
nothing 50 dreadful as v. 9 .126:18 
on day of v., no fatigue .2424: 7 
Pyrrhic v. 2425: 7 


rather fall than blush for v. 1162: 3 


swift death, or joyful v. 2424: 8 
take care v. Drinks no re- 
grets . ων, 242ς:12 
they preferred v. to peace 2426: 3 
‘twas a famous vy. ,.2426: 2 
twice v. to bring home full 
numbers 2426: 2 


unworthy v. is a defeat 2425:12 
v. and defeat of same price 2426: 5 
Vv. comes not merely from 


luck 


2424:10 
v. does not like rivalry 24254:11 
v. fruit of moral virtue .242ς: 4 
v. in dying for Freedom — 1760: ς 
v.38 within our grasp 24260: 1 
v. lies in hand of God 2424:10 
v. matter of good counsel 2425: 4 
v. τὸν. unless it ends war 2425: 1 
v. over self best of all 2061: 4 
v. rendere generals inso- 
lent 1426: 
v. shifts from man to man 2425: 
v. sits not on our swords 2425: 6 
v. won by stratagems 2425: 4 
Weaminster Abbey or v. 2424: 8 
without key of v., no con- 
quest . 2326: 1 
you have vanquished v. 402: 4 


ia know not how to utilize 
2421: 6 
ou beanie before the v. 344: 6 
Victuale: live on broken v. 2426: 9 
of all v. drink digests rie 8 
they're ν. and drink to me (2426: 9 
Videre: non expedit omnia v. 738: 3 

Vidune: cor v. consolatus 

sum 2493: & 
ν. non nocebitis 2493: 8 
Vie: aime Ia v., fuit la mort 29: 5 


entre, cric, c'est la v. §24: 
Viellards aiment Gonner 
preceptes .. 29: 6 
Vieillesse: l'on craint la v. 29: ς 
si Vv. pouvait 42: 7 


v. vit de souvenir . 
Vieux: pew savent étre Vv. . 29:9 
savoir comment devenir v. 29: 2 
NoaUlance price of eelibacy. 2 
rice of liberty . .. 1388: ἢ 
Viz late, et orate 
Vigtlent: be always νυ. . 4 
weer old chrounh excess of 


ν. in what they ought to do ss 
Vile lends the v. .. ἐξ oan 


Vileness i¢ so : soca: 
Village: more miachief in v. 2426:to 
rather frat in ν. 815: 3 


v. bubbles o'er with gossip 1012: 9 
v. is a hive of glass 2426210 
Υ. tooks quiet and small rors: 9 


Villain” x. fiw eve bee teen 2426 


anoint v. and he'll stab you 2426:11 
arrant v. as trod shoe 


leather .............. 2426:13 
bold, bad v. .. ......... 2426:13 
do good to v., he’ll do evil 

to you .1243: 4 


no honor in dealing with ν. 2426:11 
no v. like conscientious ν. 2426:12 
smile and smile and be v. 2145: 3 
Vv. never proposes good uae 2427: 1 
v. of the deepest dye ....2426:13 
v. still pursued her .. .2426:13 
v., though he cannot do 
hurt, thinks of it 


24237: 1 
when v. pretends to be 

_ good, he is most v. 1210: 6 
Villains: rich v. have need 


of poor ones 
Villainy: make foulest. v. 

seem fair 1211: 4 
successful v. called virtue 2365:13 


2427: 2 


v. before, vEngcence fol- 

lows 2421: § 
Ville: petite v., “grand re- 

nom ‘ 2356: 4 
Vim vi repellere . ..... 64: 7 
Vin est versé, il faut le 

boire =... 2517: 8 
Vina dahant animos . 2519: 7 
v. forma perit vga: 2522: 2 
Vv. parant animum veneri 2:21: 3 
Vincens ut vinceret ..... 404: 1 
Vincere: aut v. aut mori ..2424: 8 
Vincit: bis v. qui se v. ....2061: 4 
Romanus sedendo ν. ..... 545:11 
ν., Qui patitur oo... ee. 683: 7 
Vincite virtute vera ..... 2432 


Vindication: bubble v. : 
Vindicta: mihi v.,  dicit 
Dominus. 

v. docili patet sollertiae 
v. tarda, sed gravis 
Vine 
amorous v, calls her spouse 2427: 
clinging v 

plant no tree sooner than v. 

thou art an elm, [a v. 
trees said to v., Come 


w 

a 

= 

ἋΣ 
σιν wd 


ᾧ 
pS 
Led 
“ 
ΔῈ ὦ ἋΣ 


thou and reign over us 2427: 5 
v. brings forth three grapes 2427: 4 
v. poor, will make you rich 2427: 8 
wife shall be fruitful ν. 2437: 7 


Vine-pole unfaithful to vine 745 :16 
Vinegar: as v. upon nitre 2165: 1 
heware v. of sweet wine 68: 1 
drink v. when vou have wine εἰσ το 


v. and oil keep asunder ..1715: 2 
v., son of wine. o....... 772: 2 
wane? to hack at one’s own 
eons 1696:11 
ν. ae France, milk of Bur- 
αν .2427: 9 
Vineyard: do ποῖ approach 
neighborhood o ... 1910:12 
I come from ν᾿ ......... 1324: 
Naboth's v. sw... 2427: 
Vino: in v. veritas ......2§24: 3 
modico ν. utere ......... 2520: 7 
ν. fallere Curam ........ 2522: 1 
v. tortus et ira... 6... 2523: 1 


v. vendibili suspensa_ he- 


dera nibil opus ..... 311: 2 
Vinolent is no defence 36: 1 
Vintage: he ts i out 

the vv. wee 1022: 3 
short boughs, ey co ; 218: 7 
Vintner: ask v wine be 

acai 2070: 2 


oor 
Vintners: wonder what v. 
buy .2518: 
Vinum: date v. his qui 
amaro sunt animo .... 
luxuriosa res, v. 
ne intuearis v. 
flavescit : 
neque mittunt ν. novum in 
utres veteres  .. 
perdidisti v. infusa aqua .. 
pisces, perdices, v. 
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Vinum, continucd 

v. bonum laetificet cor ho- 
minis 

v. caret clavo .. : 

v. dominicum ministratoris 


gratia. δός... Metis ss 2ς19: 9 
ν. εἰ veritas ee ee ere 2524: 3 
v. incendit iram ......... 2523: 1 
v. lac senum ............ 2521: 2 
Vv. poetarum caballus 2519711 
v. senem saltare compellit 2522: 6 
v. tu facies bonum bibendo 2519: 3 
v. vita est §, derara tn a2 δι 2521: 4 
Violence ..... rere re. 4 4 


do v.tono man ......... 2427:12 
there is a v. that liberates 2428: 1 


v. bad for poor man .1848: 9 
v. just where mildness 
WAIN: Sia, eked . 2427110 


V., Oppression, sword-law 2428: 1 
Violent: nothing v. perma- 


ment ...........- BHATT 
over v., or over civil ....319: 2 
v. delights have v. ends ..2427:11 
v. never lasts long ...... 2427711 
Vv. Vanities, fires 2427:1% 
Violentum: nil v. est per- 
petuum 242713 
Vile? throw perfume on 
339: 6 
Viper: no v. ‘so little but | 
has venom ............ 685:10 
to nourish v. in one's 
Goes 2148: 8 
Vv. dors not bring “forth 


“4 


τοῦς ον 1428: 6 
amabilis ad societatem 896: 2 
v. fugiens, et denuo pug- 


nabit .... 800: 9 
v. pilosus aut “fortis (1052: 2 
v. prudens melior quam 

ortis ' Q3:11 

sapiens fortis est 1323: 2 
Virga in dorso ἘΠΡΣΠΘΕΙ: 

τυ. : .850: 5 
v. tua εἴ δασυαϊαβο. 2002: 3 


Virge: parcit v., odit filium 343: 2 
Virgin 2428 
behold, a v. shall conceive 2428: 6 
God cannot raise fallen v. 325: 6 
if v. marry, not sinned 2428: 4 
never v. got till virginity 


ovpmeoereeees eevee “ὁ. 5 


lost 2428: 9 
v. has instinct to saddle 

MONS cette ses 2g583:11 
v. intact... ..... 2428: 2 
v. that loveth to wo gay 2428: 2 
Virginals: barber’s v. 1806:15 


Virginian; not V., American 59:10 


Virginibus puerisque cano 2662: 8 
Virginity: man enemy to v. 2428: 9 
rare, v. and beauty .. .38: 7 


to protect v. keep man out 2428: 9 


v. and marriage differ ....2428: 3 
v. has reward hereafter 2428: 3 
v. is a state of mind 2428:10 
v. is but sweet self-love 2428: « 
v. is the life of angels 2428:10 
v. stands above marriage 2428: 3 


i a Lord delighteth in 
2428 :10 

to 7 ‘ their beauty a delight 138: 6 
v., brides, mothers 2499 :11 
v. should be seen, not heard 1503:11 
v. to be won when young 2593: 
Virgo formosa dotata est 134: 

Vv. intacta 1S02: 3 
Viri diligite uxores vestras 1205 :13 
Viris fortibus non opus est 

moenibus . 2449513 
vue ssuceenius v. 
τ bones v. decent | 997: § 
cents os ν. ecen 
Virtue ...... “0838 


adniire v. who follow not 2432: 


Cr ΚΨᾳ. 


eseeete 


adorn yourself with v. 2429: Ἀ 
all the devils respect v. 2420:12 
all v. is a compromise . ..396:14 
artfulness rarely accom- 
paniesv. ............. 2429: 8 


2930 VIRTUE 


Virtue, continued 
assume a v., if you have it 

NOC ii Gene eee 2433: 5 
best v. has tincture of vice 2423: 3 
birth nothing where v. not 2431: 3 
blot of the age to envy v. 2429: 7 
bonds of v. stronger. . 2430: 
calculated v. is v. of vice . .2442:1 
chief good in v. perfect 

᾿ιξοιχε 5 τον al Pt eee aqa8:tt 


conquer by means of v. ..2432: 9 
don't believe in v. ...... 2432: 3 
excellency of men, v. ....2429: 9 
false v. is nypoctssy Ree ee 751: 8 
far from easy is v. ...... 2430: 9 
follow v., become child . . 2431: 9 
follow v. ev'n for v.’s sake 2435: 4 
following v. climbing hill 2422: 4 


Bir Md no man withholds 
νην 2422:1:τ 

ἔχετον and cloistered v. 2429: 6 
gold not worth so much as 
ene 2432: 7 
party v. so hard, vicious ..2421:17 
hast thou v., acquire graces 2429 :15 
highest glor won by v. 2435: 5 
highest v. always against 

the law ........ ..... 2429:12 
honor is reward of v. ....2435: 
ill clothed that is bare of v. 2431: 


Cr ee πιο... 


in v. are riches ....... 2432: 7 
in v. happiness consists .. 2434: 6 
is v. a thing mle Meat 2429: 8 
lady of ere 2431: 2 
learn v. the vicious .2423: 8 
long and steep is path to v. 2430: 9 
love v., she alone is free 2432: 8 
make a v. of necessity ....1668: 4 
man of antique v. ...... 2433:10 
man of No V. efivies v. 2429: 7 
man’ 8 ν. is an endowment 2429: a 
man’s v. is his memorial 2432: 1 


much v. in Berks, httle in 


men . 2430: 7 
ne’er boast of v. | proved 2582: § 
never extremes of v. or vice 2423: 2 
no poverty where there is 
ee 2432: 7 
no v. is beyond temptation 2431: 4 
no way is barred ἴον... .2432: § 
patient, simple, near v. ..2429: 8 


poor v., nothing but a name 2430:10 
power and v. seldom in one 2429: 3 
praise of v. consists in do- 
ing ....... . .2428:12 
prize poor v. with a rag 2411: 8 
published v. servant o 
glory -2433: 7 
reward of v. is in itself 2435: 1 
La de oon" dwelling, v. 
-2430: 4 
seek o anal of that possest 2429:15 
sell not v. to purchase 


wealth... ..... 2... 2429 :15 
sow v., reap fame ..... .2180: 1 
through v. life of peace 2434: 


to die for v., not to perish 2433: 
to flaming youth let v. 

as wax .. . . 2663: 8 
to have no v. without prece- 

dent .2424: 2 
to have one v. is to have all 2432: 6 
to learn v. is to unlearn 

vice .. .. ,2423: 6 
true good, consists in v. 2428201 
under low degree v. hid 2431: 8 
v. after pelf 1614: 
ν. aims at what is difficult 2439: 
v. alone is happiness below 2434: 
v. alone is lofty... . 2433: 

v. alone is true nobility ..2Ὧ431:: 
νὴ always in a minori .2431: 
v. and a trade best portions 2430: 
v. and happiness, 

and daughter . 2434 
v. and pleasure not not allied 117}: 
v. and rd ivide world 2432: 
v. bears t || irene 163: 
v. by ΠΡ Υ ἀν bitter and harsh 2433: 
wv. calculates as well as vice 242! :1 
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Virtue, continued 
v. concealed has no value 2432:10 
Υ. consists more in fighting 


than winning .......... 933: 6 

v. consoles even in our 
FOS fogs Se ds os 2422: 3 

Vv. draws one way, vice an- 
OUheY s6 2565626 bc kos 2423: καὶ 

Vv. urea unless fame 
Se ieee 2432:10 

v. despised in threadbare 
ϑαϊ. προς 2430: 1 


ν. ΣΤ: pleasing in 

beauty .............. 2433:31 
νυ. dwells in the heart ..2430: 
v. flies from mercenary 


MAN 5.6 oocytes 2430: 6 
v. flies when love ‘blows sail 325: 1 
v. glories not in spoil .2435: 3 
v. goes before all things 2435: § 
v. has its degrees ........ 2423: 7 
v. has its due rewards ..2435: 6 
v. has no master ..2432: 8 
v. in distress makes athe- 

1535 -.-. one, Nata s 2421:16 
v. in the middle .,.248ο: § 


v. in women love of repuse 324:15 
v. is a habit of mind ... 2432:12 
v. is a mean between vices 2421:14 


ν. is a sure possession ....2433: 8 
v. is a thing for joy ....2434: 6 
v. is according to nature ..2423:10 


ν. is an arrant strumpet 2433:11 


v. is beanty ...  ....... 2432:12 
v. is beauty of the soul ..2428:14 
v. is best plain set ...... 2428:13 
v. is bold iy. gs se 2433: 5 
v. is but a word ...... .2430:10 


Υ. is compensation to poor 2432:12 


v. is dental of self 2429: ὃ 
v. is fount whence none 

springs .. ; 2432:12 
v. is got by practice 1938:12 
v. is harmony . 2432512 
v. is health of the soul .2432:12 
v. 18 its own ΘΙΒΆΡΡΟΙΗΙ: 

ment ...... .2435: 3 
v. is its own re- 

ward ....... 2434: 7-2935: 7 


v. is like stars of heaven 136: 4 
v. is locking doors .2432:12 
v. is man’s guard and glory 2430: 1 
Vv. is not malicious ........ 2432:12 
Vv. 18 not secure against 

envy .2429: 7 
v. is nothing if not difficult 2430: 9 
v. is repenting faults ....2431:10 
v. is repose of mind ᾿ς. 2432:12 
v. is stronger guard than 
DERSS 00 τ Gees 2432:128 
is to be without vice 2422: τ 
is to love fellow men 2429: 
. is trade unionism of mar- 
6 5,00 Ὁ Ses eas 2432:1: 
. knows not how to serve 2432: 
lies not in sackcloth 2433: 
. lives beyond the grave 2433: 
loves children she beats 2430: 
v. makes the bliss ...... 2434: 
v. makes women admired 2562: 
v. may he gay, with dig- 


τς 


««««« 


ity 2433: 

ν. may well fat my mind 243t:t 
ν. more winsome in fair 

badly we. 
Vv. most in request is con- 

formity 
v., most valuable 

sion : 
v. needs no weapon ...... 1283:12 
v. never aided hy a vice 
v. never dwells alone ... 
v. never grows old 
v. no more to be learned 

than genius 2433: 3 
v., not birth, makes noble 1690: 5 
v. poate in stones, words 


ΩΦ DAA oo %- Ow 


.140: 3 


.2429: 8 


ore ae 


only Se ie ene ber 2430: 7 
v. of her livel cos ..-3§69: 3 
v. of wax an parchment 1366: ; 


VIRTUOUS 


Virtue, continued 


ν. overshadowed with vice 2423: 3 
v. praised by all, practised 

by few ...... ....... 2431: κα 
ν., praised, grows like tree 2428:12 


Vv. presupposes difficulty ..2430: 9 
v. proceeds through toil 1331: 7 
v. proves bed of down 2430: 9 


v. rejoices when it pays 243111 


v. remains bright and 

eternal ......... 2433: 8 
ν. remains when all else 

Cc] anne ei A een a 2429515 
Vv. respects not blood 2430: 1% 
Vv. scapes not calumnious 

strokes .. . {.... 2433: ς 


v. scorns lie for its defence 2430: 1 
v. seldom followed gratis 2430: 1 
v. should be practised eee 6 
v., sign of noble soul ... 2428:14 
v., song to cheer God along 26:18:12 
v. struggles after fame ..2433: 6 
v., talked of, seldom seen 2431: § 
v., though in rags, will keep 

me warm... , 2431: 8 
v. to interest has no regard 2433: 7 
v. to shun eccentricity  .24531:13 
v. to own v. of a foe 2638: ς 
v. to pursue and knowledge 2429: 9 
v., weapon that cannot be 

taken . 2432202 


v., which alone is free .2412: 8 
v. which depends on opin- 

ion. 2430: 2 
v. which parleys near sur- 

render 242Qi11 
v. which requires guard, 

not worth sentinel 2430: 2 


v. without money useless 2432: 4 
v. worth secking for own 


sake 2435: 7 
v. would not go far without 

vanity 2431: 7 
when you've a livelihood, 

look for v. 2429:10 
where ends v. or begins 

vice . 2423: 3 
whet v., strap vice 2424: τ 
who rise to glory, must by 

v. rise 2429215 


who soweth v. reapeth fame 754: 4 
with v. conquer the world 2431: 9 


without v. no happiness .24534: 4 
you deem v. but a word = 2430110 
Virtues: all the v. but one 2429: 1 
all v. with which hell filled 2429: 1 
cardinal or moral v. 2434/1 
hfty unnatural v. better 2424: 3 
limit to v. and vices 2423: 2 
neither v. nor vices ours = .2422:15 


no happiness without the v. 2434: 6 
search others for ν. . 169: 1 
some disgust in spite of v. 777: § 
thinks too much of his v. 2422:124 


v. agree, but vices fight 2322: 7 
v. but vices in disgitise .2423: 2 
v. have their seasons ....2431: 6 
v. lose in self-interest ....2431: ὃ 
v. of a savage. 2434: 1 

of society, vices of saint 2422: 2 


v. 
v. rather exception than 


PUIG .... 6. eRe ais 2429112 
v. sisters, vices brothers 1412: 
ν. thick as herrings 1339: 9 
v. we write in water τῶυ5: 3 
we despise who have no v. 2423: 2 
world to hide v. in 2432:10 
you know your v. well 

enough 777: 8 


Virtuous: be v. and he bilious 995: 7 


be v. and you'll be 

happy . ne 14; 2434: 6 
many patrons of virtue to 

one v. man ,2433:30 
men v. because women are 324: 1 
more happy if more ν. ... oe 
never so v. as when ill 569: 
no longer v., no longer free 2433: a 
not v. if not rigorous 2430: 6 
only v. who love others .2429: 8 


VIRTUS 


Virtuous, continued 
outrageously v. ....... 
rather seem v. than be so 2429: αὶ 
v. come from cottages .... 
v. though clothed in rags 

Virtus: audendo v. crescit 
avida est periculi v. 
crevit in adversis v. 
gaudet tentamine v. 5 
in dubiis v. impetrat 5 
ipso sui pretium v. sibi 7 
nobilitas sola est v. 3 
quam non est facilis Vv. 2430: 9 
sed nulla, nisi ardua, v. .. 9 
sola sublimis v. est 4 
stimulos dedit aemula v. 2414: 2 
tendit in ardua v. 9 

vile latens v. 


Prenat ats Bong 2432:10 
v. est medium vitiorum ..2421:14 
v. est vitium fugere 2422:13 
v. in astra tendit ........ 435: ς 
v. in infirmia perficitur ..2228: 3 
v., malum fert fortiter ....435: 4 
v. omnia in sese habet 438: 3 
v. post nummos......... 1614: 6 
Vv. vincit invidiam . ...... 2429: 7 
vivet post funera v. .. 2433: 8 

Virtute: homo antiqua v.  .2433:10 
seguir v. e conoscenza 2429: 9 
spes in v. 2414: 9 

Virtutem animi ad caelum 

ferunt 1862: 6 

Virtutes: cernuntur ἱπ 

agendov. . . oe. eee. 11: 3 

Virtuti: inv. divitiae 2432: 7 

Virtutis viam ardua 2430: 9 

Virum: imnium mulierum v. 272: 2 
v. bonum natura facit 943: 8 
v. improbum mus mordeat 1046: 4 

Virus: quid v. in angues 

adicis ...1339: 3 

Vis consilli expers ruat 1.2 4320: 9 
ν. unita fortior . ..... 2407: 6 

Visa, sive ex metu. ...... 787:10 

Viscera: clauserit vo. ..... οἵ: 9 

Viscus merus blanditia 20: 4 

Vision ..........6... : 35 


baseless fabric οὗ this ν. 2435: 

every v. faileth 2435: ὃ 
veil over v. destroys it 2436: 1 
where no v. people perish 2435: 9 


write v. and make it plain 1938:13 
Visions: sick of v. and sys- 

tems 2416: 2 
v. of the night ree 623: 3 
young men. shall see v. 44: 2 
VAGICS oon eA he een dees 6 
v. paid, with ecstasy come 

home .. o ase ae Me a EGOS ς 
week's v. makes man a 

slave. 2436: 4 
Visitors and fish smell in 

three days 2436: 
Visits: cake and candle ν. 2436: 


3 
6 
ceremony of _Pecetvinig V. 2436: ς 
lke angels’ 66: 2 
short ν. ake ong friends 2436: 3 
Vise illo practerivit 1210: 3 
Visu: ex v. cognoscitur vir 1449:10 
Vita: defecit in dolore v. 


mea .. 041: 4 
in nihil sapiendo jucundis- 
sima v. 1222: 3 


integer v. sceleriaqne puris. 1006: 3 
longa est v., si plena est 1410714 
media v. in morte sumus sog: t 
melius nil caelibe v. 307: 7 
nec v. nec fortuna perpes 1410: 3 


properat curst v. citato .1410: 6 
qualis v., finis ita (1419:118 
ν. aspera, sed δαϊυδτὶβο «1416: 
v. carnium, sanitas cordis 703: 4 
v. misero longa .......... 1407: 4 
v. morte propior est 198: 

ἀϊ > data: cece at 1420: 8 
v. otiosa regnim est .... 6s8:12 
v. te acire ἀοςοτὶ. .......216: 4 
Vitae poscaenia celant ....ta1e! 2 
Vitality in woman +. 2585: 6 
Vitam: aeternam v. ......1224:10 


Vs stam, continued 


in animi securitate v. 
beatam ΓΤ 1070: 3 
transit a morte in ν, 1226: 1 


v. breve esse, longam artem 97:10 


v. inpendere vero ........ 2389: 1 
v. perdidi agende....... 544: 3 
Viti: aliud alis v. est 778: 5 
Vitia: aliena v. in oculis 
habemus ..... ....... 778:10 


consueta v. ferimus ......2420:13 
cum v. prosunt 714: 2 
omnia v. in aperto leniora 2421:13 
quae fuerant v., mores sunt 2420:14 
qui v. odit, homines odit . 


ee ee ee 


.2421: 9 
ν. alterius δογί [υπ|πὸ 
ΟΟΥΠΔΒ......«ὐὐὖνὸ Saeko 780: 3 
v. flagitiis leviora sunt ....774:12 
ν. presi s Peeled Wha antes 2421:16 
ν. tempor! Peloton ,. 2424: 1 


Vitiis: abundat dulcibus v. “77: § 
v. nemo sine nascitur y 773: 7 
Vitio: ex v. alterius sapiens 
emendat ΕΝ . 777: 3 
Vv. parentum rara juventus 1838: 7 
Vitiositas morbus animorum 2419:11 


Vitium: aktur v. . 2421:11 
in v. ducit culpae fuga $13: 7 
omne v. in proclivi est 2421: 2 
qui ipsum v. ament 2421: 3 
v. latet proximitate boni 1004: 4 
Vitula elegants Aegyptus 674: 3 
Vitulum saginatum . 276: 6 
Vivacité viellissant folie . 29: 8 
Vivam: nequaquam ultra 

jam v. 1406: 2 
Vivamus atque amemus 1413: 1 
Vivas: quemadmodum Ms 

quamdiu v. 1... 414: 
Vv. ut possis. .. 18: § 
Vivat, fifat, pipat, hibat 1414: 3 
Vive memor lett 509: 8 
Vv. pits, moriere pius 14109:12 


v. tibi.. 2058:10 
v. tibi, nam moriere tibi 
Vivere est cogitare 
v. nolunt mori nesciunt 
Vivimus: dum v., vivamus 
Vivir bien destierra miedo 
Vivitur: diu v., bene v. 
Vivorum oportet meminisse 1418: 
Vivos vidensque pereo 
v. vaco, mortuas plango 
Vivre: il faut bien que je v. 1667: 
Vixt: satis v., invictus 
Vixit, dum v., bene 
Vizard: virtuous v. hides 
guile... 
Vocabulary: one-horse v. 
Vocation: each man has v. 
labor in thy v. 
test of v. love of drudgery 2436: 
Vocem: primam ν. emisi 
lorans 
v. citharvedorum 
Vocis: quod v. pretium 
Vorel: boser V., boéser Fi 
Voglia: con la v. cresce la 
doglia ..... 
Vogue la galére . ae 
Voloe ...cee ee eee ee deuce 
ass's v. never reaches 
heaven 106:12 
firet v. T uttered was crying τᾶς: 9 
fool's v. known by words 844:12 
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good v. to beg hacon 2437: 1 
her v. was ever soft 243710 
his v. as sound of many 

waters .2437: ὃ 


hts v. propertied as spheres 2437: 8 
his v. was as a trumpet 2436:15 


I see with my v. ....... 2437 :12 
in v., out of ν. ........ 2436:13 
let the whole v. go ..... 2437311 
like music on waters, thy v. 2437: 8 
like to hear his v. in bath t25:13 
listening to the inner v. . NOS AG 


living v. moves 437: 6 
loud and high in Pilate’s v. 2436: τ 
low ν. excellent in women 2437 


VOTARESS 2931 


Voice, continued 


my v. is in my sword ... 2617: 7 
my v. is still for war ....2447: 8 
my v. stuck in my throat . .788: 5 


no arrow like a sweet v. 2436: 11 
no andes of character like 
. .24396:11 
πε τι ν. " mighty power 1776: 7 
right does not depend on 
loud v. "Ἢ . 2436: 9 
soft v. excellent in women 2437 :1¢ 
sound of v. that is still ..2437:13 
speak in monstrous little v. 2437: 4 
Stentor of the brazen v. “11. 1s 
still small v. .. : 


oe eo we ee 


3 
this v. did on my “spirit fall. 708: 9 
v. and nothing else 2417: 7 
v. as small as hath a goat 2437: 4 
v. has flown into my ear 2437: § 
v. is Jacob’s v. ,1060: 3 
v. is the best music 2436511 
v. nothing but beaten air 2437: 9 
v. of ass most detestable .106: 9 
v. of charmers charming 497: 9 
v. of honey, heart of gall 589: 9 
v. of one crying in wilder- 
ness 2437: 
. of people i is v. of God . 1776: 


of turtle heard in land 2203: 
. perishes, word remains 2437: 
. sure index of character 2436:1 
. sweeter than honey- 

combs .. be 
that speaks in conform- 
sd with our hopes will 

ways be listened to 


«<<< < 
~ Aw By 


2437: 4 


Ἢ 


2416:14 


what is price of your v. 1372: 6 
Voices: ancestral v. 2445216 
Void: left an aching v. .676:15 


Volare qui potest, ne serpat 838: 6 
Voleano: dancing on a v. 482: 6 
taking tea on v. . 2438: 1 
Volcanoes: range of extinct 


ν. δ, ας πὰς Ὁ 2 
Volk: ein V., ein Reich ein 

Fuhrer... 
Volnus, see Vulnus» 
Volo non valeo 2509:11 
Voltaire est a son couchant 2241: 9 


2437:15 


Volucres nulla dulcius arte 98: 9 
Voluisse: in magnis v. sat 
est . 2509:115 
Volume: little v. but erent 
Τα σον .41)7γΘρ 1 
Voluntas: non deerat v., sed 
facultas ..2509:11 
non mea v., sed tua fiat 2509: ἢ 
patitur poenas ν᾿...  ..... 16:13 
sit pro ratione v. .2509:11 


ut desint vires, laudanda v. 2509:15 

Vv. impudicium non corpus 
facit .. 

Volunteer: one v. worth two 
pressed men 21s8: 6 

Voluptas: brevis non vera v. 1812516 

misera est v. ubi periculi r&812:18 

morhbi causa mali minima v, 1814: 2 


2510: 1 


post mortem nulla v. ΤΊ 2:1 
trahit sua quemque v. §§3: 9 
usque adeo nulla est ν. r8rgsro 
v. abit. turpitudo manet  . 87:14 
vie difficili dulcissima 1813; 3 
v. inlecebra turpitudinis ..18tg: 3 
Vv. nec cum virtute commer- 
citim .. wee 1814: 2 
v. tacita metus est quam 
gaudiam : Sra 
Voluptatem: quaerit νον 
prius sudorem ........ 2622: > 
v. maeror sequitur ......3278: 7 
Volupté de croir .......... 162216 


Vomit .......... ween. 2438 
as dog returns to v. 2438: 2 
morsel eaten thou shalt v. 1601:12 

Vorara hamum........... 819: 4 

voter: lecken, hinten krat- 

πα σεν 233: 7 
Vora ist besser als Nachrat 8 4a 2 
Votaress: imperial v. passed 


on ..... ere ies .1§89: 5 


VOTE 


Vote: I care not who casts v. 118: 2 
I give nears and hand to 


2932 


this 

right himacif by Saar 2438: αὶ 

straw v., hot air ........ 2438: 6 

v. by ballot for two persons 2438: 4 

v. early and often ...... 2438: 9 
motes: as long as I count δες ree 

hunt. for v. of fickle public 428: > 
Votis: hoc erat inv. ...... 14S: 
Voulu: vous l’avez v. ....2542:10 
Vovi, Pve Oude .......... 40:11 
Vow @eevtoaeaeweanee oeeoodee2 .2439 

better not v. than v. and 


not pay ΠΝ 439: 1 
in hour of distress, ἃ v. ..$69: 2 
v. forgotten in calm ...... 48s: 6 
ν. me no vows . 2439: 1 


v. puts chain around neck 2439: 3 
Vows: destruction dwells im 

v. unperfor 24390: 1 
falser than v. made in wine 751:18 
mariners’ v. end with tem- 

POS ok ae as he Sa eS 2439: 2 
marriage v. false : : 
men's v. are women’s trai- 


tors πα Seuss 2439: 4 
soul lends the tongue v. ..2439: 4 
v. ever brokers tuo defling 2439: 4 
v. made in storms forgot 

incalms.... : 2439: 2 
v. more than women ‘spoke 2439: 4 

Vox: validior v. operis ... 2615: § 
v. audita perit . ........ 2602: 4 
v. cClamantis in deserto 2437: 2 
v. crescebat tanquam tuba 2436:15 
v. et praeterea nihil . 2437: 7 
v. faucibus haesit .. .. 2437514 
v. mallet innovat aurem = .1692: ς 
v. nihil aliud quam ictus 

aer νον 2437: 9 
v. populi, v. ἀεὶ. ........ 1776: 8 
v. turturis audita est . 2203: 3 
viva v. adficit  ....... 2437: 

Voyage: Hob’s ν΄ ....... 1374:14 
v. over, saint forgot ..... ἐμὰς 


v. to bottom of sea : 6 
Vrai: le V., le Bon, le Beau Beas: 2 
v. quclquefois pas vraisem- 
; 2393: 6 
Vulcan courteth Venus .238: 2 
Vulgar: if not moral, at 
least not v. | . -3439: 6 
not v. because it is common 2439: § 
out here because he is v. 2439: 9 
v. langh but never smile 1354: 9 
world consists of v. 177$:14 
worse than wicked, v. ... 2439: g 
Vuigarity oe 2439 
no medicine can cure v. 


2439: 7 
v. and death two facts δος: 
v., conduct of other people 2439: 
v., things that are seen 2439: 8 
Vulgus: odi profanum yv. 1774: 9 
Vulnera: horrent admotas v. 2646:10 
meliora sunt v. diligentis 912: 
patior telis v. facta meis 2648: 
Ve» ue tacta, sanari non 


unt 

Vulnua: immedicabile v. 
sine dolore est v. cum vic- 

τοῦ .. 
tacitum vivit ‘sub pectore v. 2648: 
“. alit venis .. - 2648: 
v. non penetrat animum| .. 2646: 
vate a aaa non 


an CA 


a Onnxv ew 


“νον τον 


.881:12 
πὸ μετ ἃ Se 3492 3 


νυ, parvulas, quae demoliun- 
tur vineas 
Vulture ....sceoe., 
if v., look for corpse ..... 2439:10 
to what v. this cornse .. .2439:10 


«ἦν does v. go to raven 1430: 3 


Vultures: where carcass is, v. 692: 3 


Vultus: auxilium v. babet ..740:10 
vocem verbaque v. habet ..740: 9 
v. index animi ..... ee ree 738: 9 

w 
Wade not in unknown 
water$ ......... -24$59: 1 
Wading not safe without 
bottom .............. 2459: 1 


Wafer-cakes: faiths are w. 1707: 2 


Wag: shall we w. .......... §$1:13 
w. as the bush wags ..722:10 
Wage: a living w. ........ 2439:52 
Wager: back opinions with 

Ἃ δ a Cree 930:11 
w. is a fool’s argument go:13 


Wagers: fools for arguments 


use w. .90: 115 930: 1 
neither lay w. nor lend ....1 naee” 2 
Wages ....cicccrcccc es «4439 
be content with your w. ..2440: 2 
fair day's w. for fair day’ 8 
work tees 2439101 
gave me fiddler’s w. ...... 797: 1 
iron law of w. ae oelge dts 2440: 4 
w. make the slave ...... 1339: 9 
w. of noble act in heaven 1975: 7 
w. of sin is death ... .2119: 6 
Wagon: hitch w. to a star 2207: 3 
agons: empty w. make 
most noise ὌΝ 676:17 
Wahre. das Gute, das 
Schone ___............ 2380: 2 
Wahrhet: zwischen uns sei 
2387: 8 


W Vail before tomb in vain 1335: 2 
Waist: remarkably round in 

the w. .1872: 4 
span her w. with one hand 762:14 


unusual swell of w. 1872: 4 
Wait: everything to who 
knows how to wait .. 2440:10 
General W. more than 
match for General 
Headiong νον, 2440: 7 
learn to labor and to w. 2440: 8 


more males w. than females 2440:11 
they also serve who only 


stand and w. 2440: 
w.and see sds... po bbe δ 
w., lesson to literary men 2653: 3 


w. too long, win no crown 464:15 
you w. for what never hap- 
pens 2440: 9 
Waiter: half-a-crown if dee 
ook at w. 
w. roars it through be hall μ 233: 6 
Waiting . 


ertervreereveve ee 


fortune rewards w. .. "2440: 7 
he who hates w. enters with- 
out being invited 2440: ς 


one loses much by w. long $46: 7 


dot eh Ww. .2440:12 
. δῖ πὲ church ..... 442:11 
τ: which ripens hopes 2440: 8 
Waitress: young men 
at w 0: 9 
Waits: ὯΙ good abides with 
bim who waits ... 2440: 7 
to him who w., time opens 
every door ........... 2440:10 
Walk: hetter to w. and rest 1085: 7 
COU Wi aide ea hoses 2441: 9 
fisherman’s νν. ..... .. «2441: 9 
to walk owl-light ......34413 3 
to w. on Bayard of ten toes 2441:12 
to w. over, around, one 2441:11 
w. as straight as string ..2441:10 
w. as though swallowed 
δοιξ.. aes er ece aes ,.2440:14 
w. chalk ........ ae . -2443510 
w., drab, w.; w., knave, w. 2441: 2 
w. humbly with God ......1§7:14 
w. in life ..... ἔλα τής ΆΔ40: 1s 
w. pet in every path .....473: 3 
w. epee dpncnla’ γὼ 70:12 
w. Bt y. w. safely . (2441: 5 
w. Spanish ............. 2441:30 


w. ὍΝ valley of death ς02:12 


WANT 


Walk, continued 
w. with wanton eyes ....23444:11 
we must w. before we run meee 
we w. alone in world 41| 
Walker is born, not made ΤῊΣ 
Walking ......... a erduavane 
good w. with horse in hand ae : 6 
of exercises, w. the best 2441: 4 
sitting more subject to sleep 

thanw. ............. 2441: 
solve the. difficulty by w. 2441: § 
somebody w. over my grave 1027:10 
w. and mincing as they go 2444:11 
w. upon slippery verge ....482: 6 
Walking-papers: got his w. 2441: 2 
Walks: placed in higher w. 


of hfe 5... 6... 2440:15 
shady w. of Academe re: 6: 
w. as straight as a pin ....637: 5 


w. fastest, w. astray ....1085: 3 
Wall oo... ccc ccc ce 2441 
be this our w. of bronze ..1247:16 
behind w. don’t tell secret 2442: 1 
drive him to thew. ..... 2442: 6 
evil running against w. 2443: 2 
pare: and hard will not make 
2442: 4 
Jackson standing like stone 
ΡΝ Shag 2443: 2 
bene a spot on the w. warm 
with her back 344: 2 
laid by the w. .§0 ! 
let both sides w. be smooth 2: 
no getting blood out of w. 203: 3 
not worth taking w. of a 
dog .. ..... ἐὺς 2641:13 
one builds w., two benefit 170:1} 


patch w. to expel flaw .514: 4 
run from under inclining | 

ΝΥΝ 1910:14 
tear down east w. to repair 

west w. ne oe 1783:10 
they give me the w. 2443: 3 
to go to the w. 2442: 7 
to take the w. 2443! 3 


turned his face to the w. 740: I 
w. between preserves love 1674: ἦν 
weakest goes tothe ν᾿ . .2469:1 


white w. is a fool’s paper 847: ) 
wooden w. unconquered 2442: ¢ 
Wallet: don’t fling away 

empty w. 1941736 


lost w.. go where you wish 1850: 4 
w. on hack filled with faults 778210 
wW., peas, never a care 1846: 4 
we «do not see w. on back 778:10 


Wallflower: smell of w. 1888 :14 
w. without being bud 2442: ᾽ 
Walls: bare w., giddy house- 
wives . 676:t5 
stone w. do not ‘prison 
make oe. . 1888: ς 
these are Spartan w. 2441:13 
to ih men, w. Baneeee: 
2 cundnk 1441:1 


ἴο daud w. on both sides a4 a: 


two w. out of same pail 3: 5 
w. cause soft habits aco: 
w. have ears ............ 654: 
w. have tongues manne 77 3 
w. hear without warning 2442: 1 
w. of lofty Rome . 2004: 6 
with two w. painted 2220: 4 
wooden w. . ..... 2442: § 


Walnuts: across w. and wine 480:11 
Waltz: ye could ν΄. to it 1748: 1 
Wamba: in time of King W. 74: 9 
Wand: let own w. ding him 1972: 
rule with w., not spur .. .344: ; 
Wand-bearers: many are w. ..81: 3 
Wander: he never cares to 

w. from his own fireside ae 
w. in unknown lands . : 
Wanderer among distant 

fields .. ........0... τ: 
Wannion: hence with a ΗΝ 
WANG ......{οὐνὐ vee es 
against w., moderate de- 

Sires wean » 8443332 
bad is w. born of plenty 2443: 9 


9 
9 
9 
1 


WANTED 


Want, continued 
Te ‘what peu cow W. ..2444: 2 
w what Iw. ...... 2443514 
I w. what I w. hea I w. it 2443:14 
ais ἴῃ w., who desires 
πον ννενν 2443: 9 
not ead to w. and to have 2444: 1 
not what you w., what you 


CON- Web eee ih ee 2444: 2 
shame of w. makes w. 

shame ............... 2443: 8 
there is no woe to W. ....3443: 5 
thing you can’t get, you w. 1894: 7 
to come tow. ....... .. 63443! 4 
w. is a mighty leveller . 244: 4 
Ww. is next to waste ...... 2457: 9 


w. is whetstone of wit .. 
w. makes strife twixt man 


and wife .......... 1850: 1 
w., mistress of invention ..1664: 8 
w., mother of industry ....2443: 6 
w. much, much in need 2444: 2 
w. must be your master ..2443:12 
w. sets a limit to waste ..2443: 9 
w. smiles secure ......... 18ςς: 2 


w. will perjure the vestal 2443:10 


w. will wrest away devo- 

tion’s rein ......... 2443:10 
waste not, w. not ........ 2457: 2 
what I w. you don’t w. ..1741: 


wilful waste makes woeful 


Wi bo betes. tes aA 2457: 9 
Wanted: not as we w. 2509: 7 
Wanton: as calf with two 

eee er re 2444:13 
w. w. fire swing Joins ...... 2444:11 


ittens make sober cats 2444:10 
Wantonness and honor never 
in harmony. ......... 2444:12 
w. is what levity prefers 2444:12 
Wants ........ success. L443 
fewest w. nearest the gods 2444: 7 
he that w., without friends 2444: 6 
make two w. of one 2444: 1 
man w. but little here below 2444: 8 
modest w. of every day . 1332: 9 
more he has, more he w. . .2443:15 
most w. purely imaginary 2444: κ5 
real w. in small compass 2444: ς 
them ez w. must choose . .393:15 


three w. never satisfied 2443: 15 
w. a es, gets nothing 2443:15 
what s in up and 


doen: he. hath in round 


about ba 2444: 4 
War ....... severe 2445 
abstract w. is. horrid . 360:14 


all great nations born in w. 2453:12 
all is fair in love and w. 1461:13 
ancestral voices prephenying 


Was lietiingae eee 2445 :16 
any peace preferable to” 
civil w. 2446513 


as for w., I call it murder 2447: 9 
avoid w. who cannot enjoy 
2453: 6 


peace 

beat w. against ‘evil desires 69: 9 
bird of w., she stork 
εἰν We . .... ees eee 2446:13 
councils of w. never nant 4546: 5 
delays dangerous in w. ..2450: : 
difficult to stop ἃ w. 3453 :14 
don’t go to w. on another’s 


Dusiness rg ee ree $$$: 2 
easy to MO Ween ed 2483:14 
famine, plague, daughters 

οἶς hen oie eee 2446: 7 


fate οὗ ‘nations decided by 


Ue τὰ ΤΟΣ ree 2448: 
Ἔν casualty in w. is truth 2448: 
first in w., first in peace 2453: 
fortune of w. ............ 47 
god of w. alike to all ἐλ, 447: ἃ 
gold chief cause το W. ..84$9! 3 
w. hallows every 

CRUSE oie i eek 3447: 7 
great country cannot wage 

little w. ....... Bete fara 2450310 
gtim-visaged w. .........84{0: 1 
qullty adhe of w. ....2480: 6 


War, continued 
πάγος wrought by dreadful 

ἜΜ ἘΠῊΝ races Gh eae 2446: 7 
he con us out of w. .2450:11 
he preferred w. to peace . ..2453: 5 
ag that keeps own makes w. 1291: 4 

I hate w. ............... 2446: 

if w. necessary, it is just 2447: 7 
in time of peace prepare for 


‘ 801: 
in w., eat nor ‘plant mint 2449: 
in w. many trivial causes 2445: 
in w. no room for two mis- 


in w. be wary . 4 
“αν 2447: 4 
5 
I 
I 
2 
é 


in w., no winners ........ 2447: 
in w. ah | unjust .... 
in w. take all vantages sid 
in w. we must be speedy 2450: 
iron-bound gates of w. ..2450: 
seeuc a w. always uncer- 


oe eo ee ww 


2447: 
longs "oe w., dislikes battle 2445: 
mapnincent, ut not w. ..2445: 
ake good w., good ce 2452: 
make show of w., ve 
peace 
make w. upon those who 
trade 
money is sinews ‘of w. . 
my voice is still for w. 
never was good w. : 
never wish to see another 


a OaAWMDND 


eee we eae eo ee ee ew 


no dischatae i in that w. ....§10: 
no greater thing than w. 2446: 
no man desires w. ...... 2452: 
no man gains by w. 2453: 
no w. that is not dishonora- 

ble ᾿ς 2442: 
πο w. with empty pockets 2451: 
nothing condemned in w. 2449: 
object of w. is peace . .24ς2: 
of all w., peace final end 2453: 
of w. ask outcome, not 

cause. .2449: 1 
peace brings w.; w., peace 2453:11 
preaches w., devil’s chap- 

Ϊα ass a ee 2449: 6 
rather cessation οὗν... 2454: 1 
sinews of w. are soldiers 2451: 4 
state of nature is w. .2447: 6 
sure are the causes of w. 2450: 7 
this w. to end w. is a w. 


NN HAD DAD CAM DOO’ ὦ 


like the next w. ..... 2450:11 

to ae ARE TENSE: w. pleas- 
τ ον geo De 7 
to india w. “by song .2450: 6 


uninstructed people de- 


stroyed by w. ... 2445517 
unjust w. supported by 
force succeeds ...... 2446: 3 


wage w. for king ot Prussia 2374: ς 
as and peace .. . 2452: Ai 2 
w. and physic governed by 

OVO. oo πω τορος 2446:12 
w., continuation of politics 2445:14 
w., bankrupt’s last resort 2449: 
w. be now the judge ....2447: 
w. better than miserable 


Cow 


Aa 
Ww. eens to the knife ...... 2448: 
bs p fol’ of trouble 2449: 
greatest ague of man 2447: 
has its pleasure ...... 2360: 
has no Mage for free 


a 


speec 
w., horrible w. .......... 2450: 
w. ingrafted in human na- 
ture 2 eee eee 2447: 
w. is agame............ 2446 :10 
w. is a matter of money a451: 6 


a ANI BON AWN 


w. is a singular art ...... 2448: 3 
w. is child of pride ...... 2450: 3 
w. is death’s feast ...... 9446: 


w. is father of all things 2440: ν 
w. is hell | cadena 2449510 
w. is men’s business ...... 2447: 1 


ee es ee bee 


WARNS 2933 


War, continued 

w. is never a solution ..2448: ὁ 
w. is not sparing of brave 2445: I 
w. is the statesman’s game 2449: 7 


μὴ is the trade of kings ..2449: 2 

τ its sinews .. J 2451 23-6 
υἱὲ its thousands slays 2453: 9 
w. kills love of truth ....244§: 7 
w. makes thieves ........ 453: 1 
w. more merciful than 

peace ........ ...... 2453213 
w. must be for sake of 

peace .............. 2452: 2 
w. must be waged by wak- 

ing men ............. 2445513 
Ww. must goon .......... 2450: 9 
w. not so burdensome as 

slavery .............. 2450: § 


w., one thing certain, taxes 2448: 5 
w. over, then comes help 1350:12 


w. permits no excuses ....2447: 4 
w. ee soldiers of for- 
RUG: So ed at Se 2186: 3 


Ww. sidan enters but where 
wealth allures 

w. moor be long prepar- 

Beret ma Ms Aven denne tae on 2445:17 

w. signihce blood and iron 2449: 4 
w. spares bad and takes 


- 2450: 3 


οοὰ .......«τὐννννων 2445: 1 
w. sweet to those who know 

ἐξ +) Se en Ce 2448: 7 
w. that will end w. .2450:15 
w., thou son of hell . 2449110 


w. to castle, peace to cabin 2445: 9 
w. was in his heart ..... 2609: 6 
when this cruel w. is over 2447: 9 
when w. begins, hell opens 2449:10 


when was w. not a w. 2445: 8 
worse than w., fear of w. 2449: ἃ 
War-god loathes those who 
hesitate ... ........ 2446: 6 
Warble, child .. ......... 2166: 2 
Ward: watch and w. ....2458: 7 
Warders: who will ward w. 2499: 7 
Ware ..... ΠΡ Besar αν 24 
bad w. never cheap ...... 27: 8 
ἐδ τις w. will home 
iy A a AG Στ 224: 2 
shed? αἱ is half sold . 2454: 6 
good w. makes quick mar- 
kets... .. 2484: 6 
good w. never wants chap- 
MAN ..... τῶ 6... eee 2454: 4 
ill w. is never cheap ον 62484: 5 
proffered w. stinks ..... 2078: 3 
w. is his that enjoys it 1835: 9 
w. skins . 2454117 


Wariness prevents weariness 306: 6 


Warling: young man’s w. 132: 8 
WER aioe 05 hice es 2454 
as long as I am w., let 

them laugh ......... 2484: 7 
as w. as wool, mouse, toast 2454: ἃ 
as w. in kersey . . .1308: 2 
he’s w., he’s precious w. 2454:10 


he that is w. thinks all so 2454:11 


keep the seat w. ....... 2454:12 
keep w. head and feet ....1103: 5 
lowly sit, richly w. ...... 1710:1} 
make country too w. for 

ΠΝ 5... gaana ved 2454:13 
no wine, women, kept w. 1103: 5 
scent grows Ww. .......... 2454:10 
so J w., let people 

Ἰδυκῖ aa coitesaaae ee 368: 5 
Warming-pan: Scotch w. ... 2044: ! 


Warms too near that burns Sirs} 


Watoed: once w., twice 
ἀν εν, 2455: Ὁ 
Υ. by stepfather ......... 2465: ἃ 
w. folks may live ........ 2454:14 
w. is half armed ........ 2455: 8 
w. of foe, I shun foe .. ΤΉΝ 
Warning ............... 


he was slain that had w. 2455: 


wise will receive w. ...... 2454:15 
Warns: he that w., aids ..2455: 4 


2934 WARPATH 


Warpath: on the w. ...... 2445:18 
Warrior: braggart w. ..... aig7:ka 
w. who has pity conquers 2157: δ 
well-fed w. fights .. ... .2ι58: 
Warriors: plaided w. of 

North ............... 2044:11 


Wars: all misery in civil w. 2446:13 
brothers’ νυ. are cruel ...... 247: 7 
have w. to prove us top dog 2446: a 
men who start w. should 

πῆς era Cee .. 2446: ς 

not in w., not out of dan- 
484: ς 
to the w., my boy, to the w. 2449: 9 
.. 2448: 2 


re er er 


w. bring scars 
w. for my money ....... 


2454: 2 
w. fought to preserve status 


αὐο Ὁ Ae ee λοι ον 2450: 7 
w. hateful to mothers ....2447: 3 
w. to kill lusty young ....40: 9 

Warsaw: order reigns in W. 1729: 4 

Warts: we love own w. ..1836: 4 
w. will pardon pimples . 779: 8 

Wary as a blind horse ....306: 5 
w. is the word ...... 306: 5 

Wash: all water in sea can- 

not w. him ......... 2456: ς 
ever since I began to w. 335: 3 
it will all come out in w. 2455 :13 
that won't w. .... 24955212 
they that w. on Monday 24356: 3 
w. hands often ... .. 2456: 9 
w. my hands of it ..... “2486: 7-8 
w. throats before eyes 2456 
w. wall of loam, tile .. .. 2456: 2 
Washed in the blood of the 

Lamb ............. 1330: 8 

Washing ..........-.-..2455 
all comes out in w. 2455213 


for w. hands, none sells 

lands .. 2456: 9 
I for w. gave my head. 1097: 6 
w. day, dined on cold meat 2456: 3 
w. poe ia with invisible 


.24§6:10 
Washington, George ... 2456 
Wasp: kill w., but leave 
sting -- 394: 
like w. against cricket . .2176: 


t 
6 
hever rouse sleeping w. .616: 5 
perilous to anger w. 1601: ὁ 
w. gets through, gnat sticks F717 213 

3 

4 


Wasps: beware w. if stir 
nest . 1965: 
w. haunt the honey-pot .. 0 1168:1 
Waste a Aisi Galera ean 457 
tho near river, don't w. 
water ne | vere j 
to run tow. ......... 2457 4 
to what purpose this w. .2457 
w. brings woe .......... 2487: 9 
w. is not grandeur ....... 2457: 7 
w. not, want not .. ..... 2457: 2 
w. our lights in vain . .2458: 1 
wilful w. makes woeful 
want ........ 2447: 9 
Wasted substance with riot- 
ous living .......... .2457: 6 
Maneperer: make as much 
ee ree 18:18:13 
Wasters: “no sin to see w. 
want ................ 2457: 3 


Wasting my passage money 210 1 
Watch 


ποσόν εν, 


always on the w. ........ 2458: 4 
always sure of w. on deck 2488:10 
w. prevents misfor- 


SONG: τ eae .2448: 4 
no w. without watchmaker 970: I 
some must w., some sleep 2632: 3 
w. and pray ............ 2458: 
w.and ward ........... 2458: 7 
w. as cat watches mouse 2458: 6 
w. during night, sleep dur- 

ing day . ....«{.Ὁ 2458: ς 
w. me like Argus ........7 : 8 
w.out — ...es0e.- 2458: 9 
w. thou and wake 2458: 4 
w. whatever you can lose 2458: 4 


Watch, continued 
when authentic w. is shown 1281: 7 
Watchmaker: no watch a 
out a w. 1 

Watchman should watch . ΠΕ : os 
w., what of the night . 5:18 
Watchmen shal) lift up voice 2107: 2 
Water ......... φῶς το ὡς 424 

add w., add flour ........ 2462:11 
all w. deep that is muddy 2459: 9 


as good w. goes by mill ..1575: 7 
as w. spilt upon the 

ground .............. 2462: 3 
better deeds writ in w. 1005: 3 


come to look in my w. .§95:12 
conscious w. saw its god 2462: 
court holy w. 
dive where w. is deep . 
don’t care where w. 8 2517: 
don't say, I never drink w. 2465: 
don’t throw away dirty w. gtr: 
drink w. by measure . 2488: 
drink w., no liquor to buy 2465: 
drink with the duck, w. 2465: 
drops of w. wear the flint 2463: 
every man draws w. tu self 2459: 
fair w. makes all clean . 2459: 
falser w. drinker there 
liveth not 2465: 
first of things is w. . ....2461: 
for clear w. go to source 2459: 
foul w. thrown out of doors 2459: 
foul w. will quench fire 813: 
furtive w., sweeter taste 1894: 
go into w. to grasp foam 1336: 
God defend me from still w. gto: 
God sendeth w. from 
heaven 1931: 
hard to get w. from stone 2220: 
have a care of still w. 2464: 
hide in w. for fear of rain 814: 


.. 2489: 


WNADB BFADWAMNWSD . διε λα ῳω SO HNONA 


honest w. that ne’er left 

man in mire ......... 2465: 5 
I came like w. ......... 1400: 6 
immortal w., alive ........ 2461: 3 
in deep w. 2461: 7 
in midstream seek for w. 2461: 6 
in sweet w. pleasure 2465: 5 
it will not hold w. 2462:10 


like w. off a duck’s back  644:10 


limns on w., writes on dust 2625: § 
little helps w. when house is 

burnt 1350: 7 
make a hole in the w. 2240: 1 
make muddy w. clear 2460: 8 
more w., put in more flour 392: 
much w. goes by mill 1576: ἐ 
muddy w. doesn’t make 

mirror 459: § 
never miss w. till well dry Seo: 2 
no more w. than ship drew 2360: ς 
no worse w. than still w. 2464: 9 
noblest element is w. 101 3 
often to w., suon to tatter 2 4 
out of w. into the ὅτε. 7. 
poison from standing w. aie 9 
pure w. same in gold or 

eart . . ,..2462: 2 
refreshes like cold w. ... .2461: ς 


running w. never putrid 1239: 3 
gaat runs w. wee brook 


soe ee 


2464: 4 


eed 


sate ἐν, δ ν auto 2462: 4 
Sia ing w. sooner frozen 2460:13 


stiller w., deeper it runs .. 2464: 9 
stillest w. is deepest ..... 2464: 4 
they but beat the w. ....133: 2 
to in hot w. ....,.-- 2462: 9 
to draw w. in leaky jar 2462: 8 
to fetch w. in ἃ sieve ... 2460:12 
tu look for w. in the sea 2461: 6 
to pound w. with pestle ..1337: 6 
to pour w. into the sea ..2461: 1 
to put w. in one’s shoes 2460: 2 
to take Ww. ©... see 2459: 3 
to throw cold w. ........ 2461: 4 
to watch one's w. ..... 2460: 7 
to write in w. ........ 424160:10 


ty write in w., not in vain 1655: 4 


Water, continued 


WAVES 


under w. men shall walk . 
Virtues we write in w. 


waiting w., don’t stop irri- 

os Pete cae 979: 
wants w. down own gutter 2459: 
. afar does not quench fire 813: 
better than eye-salves 730: 
bewitched, thin beer .. ‘ 
blushes into wine 


ἐξ: εΞεΞ 


we will lay a w. 


Ξ ΞΞΞ Σι ARAE ξςέεξες:ξς 


gating 


can support ship ..... 


cannot be fresh and salt 2459: 
dangerous 


modious 


as com- 


dejects the appetite .. 
, destruction of wine 


" drinkers Πϑέπιπ ε΄ geod 2465: 


drinking never pr 


art 


eee ene eee 


uced 


.1900: 
1008: 


ΟΣ δ. = & & A GA 


2459: 
.2465: 
.2§17: 


2465S: 


, fire, war make room 2460: 
goes to the sea 
good servant 


812: 


in one hand, fire in other 812: 
is eye of landscape ᾿ 
is insipid, colorless 


of affliction 


only drink for wise . 


over the dam 


shallow, no eer will 


ride 


shallow, stones appear 


smoothest where deepest ; 


that drives mill decays 


it 


that’s ‘past can't make 


mill go 


trotted as good as ‘oats 
under the bridge .. 


, WwW. everywhere 


where the stirk drowns 
will never rob gallows 


when w. chokes you, why 


drink 


wipe with w., wash with 


towel 


you but w. a dead stake 
Waterdrops 
stones of Troy . 

w., women’s weapons 
Watering of 


Waterloo .............. 
every man meets W. at last 
this is my 
W. won on fields of Eton 

Watermelons free from 

fever ἢν 

Waterwagtail: turn out w. 


have 


worn 


Saint Thomas 


Waters: calm the troubled 


deep w. flow slowly .. 


deep w. 


noiseless are 


deliver me out of deep w. 
dreary waste of w. : 


father of w. 


fishing in troubled w. ... 
he hath troubled the w. 
I am come into deep w. 
I bred my caste upon the w. 232: 
many w. cannot quench 


still w. run deep 


love ... 


still w. turn no mills . 
stolen w. are sweet 
aig oe ere 


᾿: 


. and wind hath made ball. ὑπο 


wear the stones 
Wattle: Captain W., all for 


bw 
ἘΝ 
we 
« 
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2j02: ἃ 
2400; ὁ 
1066: 2 
2462:11 


2464:11 


2234: 3 
1337: 1 


2λΔ 4: 1 
2290: 4 
1067343 
2465 

2405: 7 
2405: 7 
2465: 8 


(1248: 4 
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1999-1 


.2462: 


7 
2464: 8 
2464: 4 
4461: 7 
2462: § 
1998: 7 

821: 6 

6 
7 
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.2Ὧ462: 


2461: 


2463: 


love, little for bottle ...629: 8 
Wave ....... «τον εν. 2465 
kicking against the w. ....1336: 7 
let w. go over you .....892: 7 
longest w. lost in sea 2465:10 
one w. recedes, another 

followa =s............. 2465:10 


w. from which no return . 


.§12: 


9 
w. past cannot be recalled 1750:12 


Waves: as w. toward peb- 
bled shore 
by al) the w. 


oe oe eee 


«1607: 6 


1706: 9 


WAWL 


Waves, continued 
here shall thy w. be stayed 2048 :11 
plows w., sows sand . .2579: 
to number the w. ...... 1231: 
what are wild w. saying 246ς: 
what w. were always say: 
eeu eRaOS? 
Wawl: we ν᾿. and cry . ΤΡ 


oo Oan 


close as w. . ...2466: 1 
coat fite him like w. 2466: 1 
head of w.. . . ........ 1095: 7 
more plastic than w. 2466: 2 
soft w. takes any impres- 

sion .... wee 2466: 3 
to stick like w. ... ..... 2466: 1 
stopping ears with w 2466: 4 
warm w. ply with hands ..340: 1 
w. and multiply ......... 335: 6 
w., apt for impression 340: 1 
w. to every thumb ...... 2466: 2 
w. to reccive, marble to 

feta <6 Be eh νος 2466: 2 
Wav oss esi ως ... . 2466 
always a right and wrong 

Wes. ex ee εν -199TI1S 
best w. out is through 2468:12 


don’t leave old w. for new 2468: 3 
familiar w. costs no mortal 


dear . . 2468: 3 
furthest w. about, nearest 

home... —s....... . wae. 2468:12 
Great White W. .1679:12 


half the w. to know the w. 2467: 7 
have everything your own 

ν΄. ἣ ὌΝ 2468: 4 
he goes contrary w. 41651 
he has such a w. with him 2466: 
he tells me my w., and don’t 


know it himself 2467: 2 
he that 15 in is half w. over 1460 Τὰ 
I am the w., truth, life χ467: 


if w. is known, it 19 easily 
followed 2466: 6 
lil find a w. or make it 2467: 3 
in a hopeful w 18742: 7 
in morning went my old w. 476: 6 
known w. 15 easily followed 2466: 6 
led in w. he wishes to go 2466: 6 
Jet each man go his own w. 1235: 8 
loopest w. about shortest 2468:12 
man may speir w. to Rome 2467: 1 
next w. home farthest 
about... 2408 :1τ2 


next w., round about 2466:11 
old w. safest and surest 499: ς 
once a w., and aye a w. 2467:10 
primrose w. to bonfire ....2468: § 
right w., wrong w. 2967311 


shortest w. commonly foul- 
est 2468: 8 


something given that w. 2466: 7 
steep w. to heaven ..... τᾶγι: 4 
this w. and that w. 2480: § 
to be put out of the w. ....2468: 7 
to go one's own w. ..... 2467:12 
to have one’s own w. ....2408: 4 
to step over the w. ..... 2466 :13 
twenty devilw. .  ....... 2466:1t0 
w. is an ill neighbor 2467: 4 


w. is long, difficult .... ᾿ .2466:12 


w. measured by safeness .2468: ἃ 
w. of all earth 2467: 9 
w. of all flesh . 2467: 9 
w. of an eagle in the air 2312: 5 
w. of doing everything ς17:13 
w. of the world . 2466: ς 
w. of transgressors is hard 2468: 1 
w. to Babylon not Jerusa- 

lem . 2467: 2 
w. to be gone is not to stay 2468: 2 
w. to heaven as near by 

water aa hy land 111}13 
we are on our w. hack 1806: 3 


where a will, there's a w. 2510:12 


which w. the cat jumps joo: ξ 
wrong . to the woo . 2467: 
ave had your w. ..2s83: 2 
Ways: different w. for oc: 
Casions ...........85, 476: ἃ 


Ways, continued 


er w. are w. of pleasant- 
ness 


more w. than one ........ 2467: § 
neither are your w. my w. 2305: 7 
no two w. about it ...... 2466:15 
rough w. made smooth ..2010:10 
there be triple w. to take 2g12: 5 
three w., Universities, sea, 


court . ae 2466: 9 
to him that will, w. ....2467: 3 
ou can’t have it both w. 2468: 6 


eak: concessions of w., 
concessions of fear ...2469: 1 
every man has w. side ..2469: 9 
in just cause w. overcome 
strong .. .........4-. 2469:11 
injure w., cringe to strong 2469:11 


no man is w. by choice ... .2469:13 
to be w. is miserable 12469! 2 
to the νυ. became I as w. ..14: 8 
w. and gentle ........... 1241: 5 
w. and irresolute is man ..2469: 3 
w. as cat, rag, cotton, etc. 2470: ! 
w. as water 2470: 2 
w. has always his tyrant 2469: 2 
w. have need to be witty 2469: 2 
w. may stand sous in 

stead ...... 2469:11 
w. more fatal to virtue 

than vice sews «2469: 7 
w. overcomes hard ...... 2463: 2 
w. to do, weaker to lament 2469:10 
w. to perform ..2469:12 
w. united become strong .2469: ς 
who is w., and not I 249: 3 
Weaker goes to the 

pot ἐν 1034: 5: 1840: 3 
Ww. goes to the wall 1... 2469514 
w. have the worst 2469: 2 
Weakest goes to the wall 2469:14 
ὙΒΒΚΙΒΕ: blunt is dart of 

rene 2469: 6 

Weakness Clie dae tay ee 2AGO 
above life’s w. ......... 1032:13 
amiable w. .2469: 4 


know w. of man to succeed 2469: 9 
more w., more falsehood 2469: 
two kinds of w. ..2469: 
w. more fatal than vice . 2469: 
w. only incurable fault 2469: 
Weaknesses: blush for w. 2469: 
w. of mankind ..2469: 
Weal: no w. without woe 394: 
no w. unmixed with woe 999: 
w. and women cannot pan 2571: 
whom w. pricks, sorrow 
licks. gk ee ὅς 
Wealth ........ wee eee eo 4470 
all love w., women, wine 2526: 
all things suffered save w. 2473: 
amassing w. idolatry .2472: 
as w. grows, greed in- 
creases ᾿ 
bear w., poverty bears it- 
self. Sty lebih 1854: 2 
by any means κεῖ w. 1614: 6 
cannot be well without w. 2472: 1 
command your w. 2472:11 
confidence goes with w. ..1854: 9 
die nobly in pursuit of w. 2471: 9 
few know how to bestow w. 2471: 6 
first w. is health ..... 1100: ς 
fool leaves w to others 2471: 9 
for greedy, no w. enough 2470: 7 
gave w. for fools 1284: 9 
good is w. if without sin 2571:13 
great w. from heaven 2470: 6 
great w. implies great loss 2473: 8 
apa w. contentment 2471: 3 
e knows no end of his w. 2471: 7 
if not world’s w., world's 
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1274: 
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2470: 


ease ....... 1846: 7 
if w. were thing one sure of 

finding 2470: ς 
inherited w. death to ambi- 

tion. «Me nadgids 2473: 9 
insolence of w. ..... 2471: $ 


let w. and peace abound 19S: 3 
little w.. little care ...... 2472: 2 


WEALTH 2935 
Wealth, continued 
little w., little woe ...... 834: 


little w. where no health 
loss of w., loss of dirt 
malefactors of great w. 
man is only man by his w. 
man of w., man of worth 2472: 
man’s w. is his enemy 
misery of w. 
mortals not owners of w. 
nature’s w. has its bounds 2470: 7 
Βοιπιηᾷ more cowardly than 


re {4 {-Ὸἷ{ 


ν 

ἃ. 

“NI 
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.24782:}Ὰἷ 
proper limit to w., enough 1980: 5 
rejoice not in w. by theft 2470: 3 
rolling in w. ............ 2471: 7 
superfluous w. .......... 2471:11 
surplus w. is sacred trust 2471:1! 
to add penny to w. of 

Creesus .............. 1338:12 
to bring home w. 


7 
ἜΠΟΣ gotten w. 3 
w., a blessing 247111372472: § 
ν.. a curse ..... 2472:6-2473: 9 
w. accumulates, men decay 2473: 3 
w. and content seldom live 

together . 2472:10 
w. arms eyes of the envious 2472: 9 
W. away worn, no good 

morn . : 1835: 2 
w. best known Ἦν want 2471: 3 


w., blessing to good 2471313 
w. " brings opportunity .. 2472: § 
w. centralized, people dis- 

persed .. ; 2470: § 
w. consists in talent. 1981: 6 
w., craven too fond of life 2473: ! 
w. enemy unto health 2473: 4 
w. excuses folly 2471: 3 
w. falls on weakest parts 2473: 6 
w., falsest of friends ..2472: 9 
w., father of love ....... 2470: 4 
w. finds friends 906: 3 
w. finds friends for men 2.471:15 


w. good servant, bad mis- 


tress : 2472::1 
w. great means of. refine- 

ment 2472: § 
w. has greatest power 2470315 
w. in the home 1981: 3 
w.infatuates .......... 2470: 7 
w. is a cheat 2472:10 
w. is his who enjoys it 2471: 4 
w. is test of character ..2471:12 
w. 15 sweet ‘ - 2471513 
w. is the one true god ..2471:14 
w., labor robbed of poor . .1853:13 
w. lightens not cares of 

men. ..2473: 7 
w. lost, something lost .14§5:10 
w. makes lords of me- 

chanics ......  ...... 2472: 3 


w. makes no man merry 2472:10 
w. makes one dance 2472: 4 
w. makes wit waver 2473: 2 
w. makes worship ..... 2472: 3 
w. means power, leisure 
w. never washed foul life 


cléat). :. 448.0 es eas 2472: ἃ 
w. of Indies .. ...... a47t: 8 
w. of mind the onl 2537: 6 
ν᾿. .» pandar of all x is 2473: 3 


Ὁ power usurped by few 2471:10 
δὶ ὧν Savings οὗ many 24γ1ι:τὸ 
w. should not be seized 2470: 3 
w. weariness to the flesh 2472: © 
w., with thorns aye ran- 

kling . 2472:10 
w. with wisdom best gift 2472: 8 
w. without worth not harm- 


less . . 2472: ἑ 
where w. is, more follows 1615: 
where w., there friends 906: 3 


who covets w. rise at dawn 1995: : 
sae ἘΣ come mirth and 
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Wealth, continued 
worldly Wend rae a ae 2473: 5 
Weapon taken from angry 

WAAR hoi yes ox eee 70: 3 
Weapons: put w. in mad- 

man’s hand ...... ... 2265: § 
w. bode peace .......... 1873: 9 
w. of Achilles ..........05.. a | 
WOOP oc oc ct ete .24 


better w. out than rust “out 2020: 3 


nothing to wear ........ 2473210 
w. and tear .... .....8.. 2473:11 
win her and w. her 2528 
worse for We. 20... ee νων 2473:32 
Weariness can snore upon 

the flint ............. 2474: 1 
w. of life .............. 1402: 6 
Wearing: everything worse 

for w. ..... Piece 2473:12 
Weary: everyone is w. ....2673:14 
w. are at rest... ......- $18: 2 
w. bones, limbs, head ....2473:13 
w., Stale, flat .. ........ 1632 
Weasel: pop mors (δὲ w. ..1613 
w. words .. .. .. ......- 2604 


5 
5 
3 
Weather 
after clouds black, w. clear 2244: 7 
all signs fail in dry w. ..2475: 5 
April w., rain and sun .., 89: 3 
be sad to think of foul w. 2377: 9 
clerk of the w. 2474: ὲ 
everybody talks about w. 2474: 
tair w. after you... ..... 2475: 3 
fair w. brings cloudy w. 1904:10 
fair w. comes out of north 2474: 9 


fair w., for sky is red ..2474:11 
fair w., good fellows get to- 
gether... ......... 2474 


fine w. for ducks 
God makes the w. 
ill w. . : 
in fair w. prepare ‘for 


~ eee eee 


oe 
& 
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oul ......... 2474: 9 
know not what w. "tis when 

it rains 470: 1 
many make fair ν᾿ . 4247S: § 
no w. ill if wind still 2g16: 1 


some w. wise, some other- 

wise 2474: 
stepmother w. one day 2474: 
talk of w. nothing but folly 2474. 
tu make fair w. 2475: 
twelve-penny, shilling w. 2375: 
under the w. 2475: 
up the w., down the wind 2474: 
w., discourse of fools 2474: 
w. is thrust upon us . 2474: 
w. will always pay its debt 2474: 
what w. will be tomorrow 1326: 


or τ ὦ τ 


awed ὦ Ch “Δ Wor 


winter w. changes oft 316: 
Weathercock: as wavering 

asaw... 1333: 7 
he was like a w. ...«{7741:1τ| 
more variable than w. ...316: 6 
Weatherwise, some other- 

WISE. chives duiw seats 4474: 5 
Web ...... ὙΠ ΥΣ . .24 


ill-spun w. will out ... pe a 
one end of w. Caren 1938:16 
Penelope’sw.. ... ...... 3475: 
w. of circumstances. 
w. of life of mingled yarn 2475: 
what a tangled w. we weave $34: 
Webs: unwisely weaves who 
takestwow.......... 2475: 
WysDeten Daniel, God's ora- 
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wo _ateam-engine in τοῦ. 
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.. 2476: 
-1§37: 
.1§32: 
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Wed: better half hanged . 
hetter w. over rior pe Si 
early w., early dead . ..1420: 
with naught to w. ...... 1441: 
Wedded fitly, wed equal ...1541: 
w. men live in sorrow | 3837: 
Wedding: as w. ring wears 1527: 
eat at w. eat at funeral . .1588: 
one w, begets another ... (1596: 
one w. brings on another ..244: 
Door Μ΄. Drolomue to misery 1621: 


Crom δι... OB 00. Ὁ » 
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Wedding, continued 


w. and banging go by 

destiny .............. 1596: 9 
w. for love, flee ........ 1539: 4 
w. tomorrow, wake the day 

BIE ... cers Sees es 3534: 6 
Weddings: fair weather w. a 9 
Wedge ........ Gara aie ck 
blunt w. better than ax . ἀν Ἢ 2 
thin edge of the w. .... .2476: 3 
w. from itself splits tree 690: 6 
w. goes where beetle drives 2476: 2 


Wedges: epee w. rive par. 


kmots .............005 gi: 
Wedlock: age and w. repent i 37: 


age and w. take man ...... 37: 
mind makes lasting w. : 
that blissful yoke, w. ....1537: 
w. 18. a padlock .......... 1538 
νὴ is 80 casy ............ 1837: : 


, lane with no turning . 538: 
what is forced w. but hell 1466: 
Wednesday: died o' W. .. 
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Ὑνοϑα .......ὐνὐν ον νεννον 2476 
bite every w., light on poi 

SOW ... ..... Js Rees 1845: 6 
ill νυ. groweth fast .... .2476:12 


one ill Ἂν. mars the pottage 2476: 9 
one year's seed, seven w. 2476: 7 
uprooting w. better than 
cutting down 2476: 4 
w. is flower in disguise ..2476: 8 
w. is plant not wanted .2476: 8 
w. never dies 2476: 6 
Weeds: frost hurts not w. 2476: 7 
great w. do grow apace 2476:12 
ground brings forth w. 2476:10 
idle w. fast in growth ..2476:12 
ill w. sure to thrive .24)6:12 
richest soil, rankest w. ..2476:11 
subject is fattest soil to w. 2476:31 
w. of woe among felicity 2476:10 
w. overgrow the corn . 2477: 1 
w. want no sowing 2476: 97 
Weening is not measure 1739: 7 


ἐλ δὶ: pees others w. than 


. 88477: 5 
Ὡς ἡ ει that makes thee w. 2477: 4 
intemperance to w. too 
much .2477: 8 
time to w., time to laugh 2477: 7 
to w. for joy kind of manna 2478: 1 
to w. ride 2478: 2 
we may but not wail 4523: § 
we w. when we are born 523:14 
w. a little w. .3477: 8 


w., and they give you laugh 2266:10 


w. and you w. alone .  2266:10 
w. behind closed doors 2477: 
w. for dead, affront living 2477: 
w. her belly full : 2478: 3 
w.myfill ..... .... 3478: 3 
w. no more, my lady 2478: 4 
w. not the dead ......... §22: § 
w. out his eyes 2477:10 
w. with most ostentation 1631:16 
ih with one eye. 1356: 6 
. with those who w. 3266:10 


w., and you ee 2477:32 
ΤΙ make w. cease plaint 159:32 


make w. laugh ......... 4347: 1 
Weeoers: losers, W. ........ 03: § 
Weeping ene Ὁ 


better to weep at joy than 


oy at w. . .. 2478: 3 
by w. we disperse wrath "3387: 9 
learn w., laugh caning .. 246775380 


make short work of w. .422: 7 
way to heaven by w. cross. 3477 :14 


w. and gnashing of teeth 2351: 7 
w. lightens woe ...... 3477314 
w. may endure for a night 1375: 2 
w. puts tears ahead of Add 2477: 
w., while all around smiled 523:14 
what accomplish by w. ...2287:12 
Weeping-cross, way to 
ἌΝΘΗ .... «τνννννον 4477514 

Weeps: why these w. ...... ab: 3 
Weib: zu Ba Haus 

WOTAUB 6 wwe eee eee asva: i 
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WELL-DOING 


Weer es giebt nur zwei 


Teer as82: 7 
met nicl liebt W., Wein, 
Gesang ccc «νον 25363 4 
Wothe in balances ...... 1 ς 
ee πο δος ee 7 
little w. turns scale ..... 2070: 6 
none knows w. of others ..257: § 
trust not great w. 2382: 4 
w. and meusure take away 
strife 2478: ς 
w. in gold. sé 2478: 6 
Weights hang on ‘small wires 1442: 9 
Wein: guter W. verkauft 
sich selbst . .3518: 2 
Weird: every wight his w. 412: 7 
Weisheit ist nur in der 
Wahrheit .. Ἢ : 2 
Welcome ............... 2 de 


bade me God speed, not w. 2478:10 
come and w.; go by, and 

no quarrel 2478515 
do not wear out your w. 2478:12 
eat and w. 2478:14 
find warmest w. at an inn 1247:11 
he that is w. fares well 2478: 7 
hearty w. worth half a feast 2478: 8 
Highland w. 2043:12 
leave a w. behind you 2478212 
more w., more wished for 2478:13 


not so bold as w. λιτ:ῖς 
such w., such farewell 2478:11 
they are w. that bring 2478: 9 
wear not out your w. 1045: 8 
w. as flowers in May 2479: 1 
w. as snow in harvest .2478:16 
w. as water to a ship . 2479: 4 
w. in front, insult behind 2365: ἧ 

w. is best dish on the table 2478: 
w. 18 not said to every face 2478: 7 
w. makes a merry feast .330: ἃ 
where w., there fatherland 426: : 

WEN oiiids 6 o5 conven nws's «4479 
all is w. that ends w. 678: > 
all will yet be w. 1726: 3 
believe w. and have w. 51: 4 
did w. heard it never 6:10 
dig w. before you're thirsty ἐξα: 1 
do not befoul w . 1241:112 
do w. and have w. ς41: ς 
do w., doubt nae man §39:80 
he digs w. at the river 2479: 9 
he does w., but none knows 541::3 
he means w. 2§2:t0 

he tae does ame may do 

$42525 


he that doth w. wearieth not 541: 4 


I know when I'm w. 1329:81 
let w. enough alone 2479/12 
like fowler, fell into w. 199: ! 
never know worth of w. 

till dry 2459: 2 
never tell depth of w. from 

pum seid 2479: 8 
not s0 as a w. 2648: 5 
pretty an w. 2479131 
say you're w. and all’s w. «104: 4 
truth lies at bottom of a w. 2393:10 
we dig w. and can drink 1239: z 
w. done is soon done $35: 
w. done is twice done 836! 7 
w., I wished to be better  so9:11 


w. is he that w. does . $39: 3 
w. or ill as he thinks self 2309: 3 
w. that owes two buckets 250: 9 
w., w., is ἃ word of malice 1864: 8 
when w. full, it runs over 2479: 7 
where he is w., his country 426: 1 
wie, who knows when he's 


ee .2479:10 

bie F when all apeak w. of 
Baa eth arcd ie orks Roe a 1960: 9 

ἘΠ ΟΝ “ϑίοα at all, worth 
doing w. .........-.... 426: 4 

youn never Know when you're 

eT ee re 2479511 
Well-being Mean Sock Ψ, 2479:10-12 
..3329: 9 


ell-doing: ‘be ‘not weary ‘in 
w. ἐν. O06: κα 


WELL-FAVORED 


WHORING 2937 


Well- [ανοτο spite of pomtune 2656: 2 
Well-spoken it well-taken .. 2188 : 9 
Well-springs of another ... cae 4 
Wellaway: alas and w. .1342: 6 
Wellerisms 2g... 480: 1 
Wells: drawn w. seldom dry 2479: 4 
many w., many buckets ..2597: 1 
Welsh: her W. blood is up 203: 6 
W. parsley, strong halters 1068: 2 
mele eee die W. wie sie 
263 0: 6 
Weltmacht oder Niedergang 1867:12 
WONCH coc ciistekti etek: 481 
as good w. as ever twanged 995: 1 
hesides, the w. is dead ....1495: 9 
brown w. in the face ... 2481: 7 
give me w. easily led ....2481: 8 
most spirity w. in world . 2481: 4 
tight. weel-far’'d w. ...... 2481: 4 
w. that skippeth, ΤΌΠΙΡΟΥ 3451: 6 
window w. never goo .24 7 
young w. brings an child 11 5 
Wend: time νὸν. . .....Ψ ξς51:12 


Wept: fell upon neck and w. 2477: 9 
I w. not, so of stone I grew 2477: 6 


I w. when I was born ....185: 9 
Jesusw... 1.) waa 247701 
We6t i τ Ὅὑνους cece eee 2481 
dying things turn to w. . 2481: 9 
ZO W., young man ........ 2482: 4 
wone W. ...... 24813: 0 
happy they who have 

reached w. 2481: 9 
look to w. for things done 658:15 
pursue w. long, ‘tis east 658:16 
that’s where the w. begins a. 2 
w. explains the east ἧς 
wild and woolly w. She 4 
you who went we. ........ §06'51 
Western god; land ....... 2481: 9 
Westminster for a wife ....2500: § 
Westminster Abbey, or vic- 

2424: 8 


tory : 
Westward course of empire 


takes its way ..... 2482 

w. for smelts .......- 2482 
w. ho 2482 
Wet: coeee seh bees : . 2482 
as w. as dung, drip, τῶῦῖ.. 2482 
2482 


make haste out of the w. . 
w. to the skin ἘΠ 
you're all w. 


®& 
a 
foo} 
- 
Ne ADAN Ὁ mw " 


Whale: throw tub to w. ....2397 
very like a w. 1429 
who next? said the w. 2480 

Whales: couple of  w. 

enough , ως 2303:10 


eat little fishes. 1034: 5 
What art thou, that thou art 18: 7 


who gets w., when, how 29: 4 
Wheat: bushel of w. made 
up of grains : τοῖο: 7 
πὸ w. without chaff... .394: 1 
sow w. in dirt | va 760312 
sow w. in mire, grow 
higher. ι, ; 2177: 7 
sows νν., sells barley taut: 3 
to sow w. upon stubble 260: 7 
WHO! wick eet ees ees 482 
dry w. grates on axle-tree 1823: 2 
ever-whirling w. of change 31:11 
everything in world on w. 878: 1 
fifth w. only impedes ... 2482: 9 
fly on the w. ...... ae 37): 7 
fortune’s w. 877: 3 
fortunce’s w. goes round 878: 2 
matty fortune’s fickle w. . 878: 4 
badly greased creaks 2483: 6 
Ne is come full circle . 2483: 7 
w. of fortune ever turning 877: 4 
w. of providence .. .. 24 a 4 
w. that squenks gets grease 2483: 6 
w. to break butterfly 267: ἃ 
w. within aw... ....... 2483: 2 
worst am awe creaks 
edo ne 2483: 8 
Wheelbarrow : ‘to heaven in 
rae ees siete eon AO 1125: 3 
Wheels: grease w., help 
ΧΟ chad tare ecaes 1613: 6 


Wheels, continued 
hindmost chariot w. curst 816: 1 


keep the w. greased ........ 241312 
little tin gods on w. ..... 984:11 
see w. go round ........ 2483: 3 
to run on w. ........06.. 2483: 1 
w. of life never dts gant ted 1402: 8 
w. within w. . ... ..... 2483: 2 


down .2483: 7 


Wheeze: laugh at own w. 1268: 6 
Where: but w. we were οἱ: 3 
Wherefore: every why its w. 2490:10 
Wherewithal: have not w. 1667: 
he hath the w. .. 1630; 3 
Wherries must not put out 

tO SCA . ..-«ὐν εν νων 2048: 3 
Whet is no let ............ 2484: 4 
Whetstone .............2484 
play the w.’s part ....... 2484: 2 

le for the w. ........ 1397: 9 
valor’s w., anger .......... 67: 8 
w. can’t itself CUI cd eos 2484: 2 
w. no carving instrument 2484: 2 
w. sharpens others . .. 2484: 2 
you shall have the w. 2484: I 
Whiff of grapeshot..... 1022: § 


Whig: see W., see rascal 1747:13 


W. may be a fool 1747213 
W., name of a faction | 1747213 
Whim: chance and w. gov- 
ern world . ; 311: 6 
she has a w. of iron .. 2809: 5 
Whims: iron w...... ...2509: 6 
Whine less, breathe more ..158:10 
Whining: still w. οὐδ᾽" 
WIS .....ονννννννν νον 84 
don't forget w. when you go 
to women 2558: 5 
drink upon the Ψ. ..... 2484:12 
love well, w. well .343: 7 
neither sauces nor snap 
of w. .1604 
never w., when word will 
cee ASGT? 
oil Be w. for laziness ...... 2484: 
one w. drives all ..... 
to get the w. hand .. 2484 
w. and bell, called wife 2484 
w. and whurr 1082 
w. for fool, rod for school 2484:10 
w. for horse, bridle for ass 850: 5 
w. it till blood came . 2484:11 
w. that’s lost had gold han- 
ee... SS, eas areas 16:12 
wrong end of the w. 681: 1 
Whip-hand: to get the w. ..2484: 5 
Whipped, but mcunted like 
a gentleman .2484: 7 


Whips and scorns of time 2241: ! 
Whirligtg of time sige? 10 
Whliriwind ............. 2484 

carried away inw...... 2484214 
out of south comes w. ..2484:13 
rides in w., directs storm 2484:14 


rn τιν ωρᾳ 


sown wind, reap w. .a179: 1 
Whisker: dam of that a w. 1393: 5 
educated w. : .132: 4 
Whiskers: cat’s w. .. .298: 3 
eat Ae forky beard .. 132: 4 
Whiskey: “bad w. bad thing 2485: 7 


freedom and w. gang to- 


gether ... 2485: 2 
w. make rabbit hug lion .. 2485: 3 
w., rot-gut. red-eye ete. 2485: 1-6 


Whisper ...... vee eee e 2485 
all that hate me w. .2485:10 
to w. proclamations ridicu- 

lous «se eee 2485: 8 
w., to say it in ‘the war 2485: 8 
Whisperer debleth own soul 2485: 9 


w. separateth friends .2485: 9 
Whisperings: cut throats 

withw. | ww «νος 2485310 
foul w. are abroad 2485 :10 


no w. but there's lying 2a85:11 


welcome w. quickly heard 2485: ἃ 


yee in cornera danger- 


Whist: loved game ‘of w. 


2485 :10 
. 86:10 


Whist, continued 


w. and catch a mouse ....2109: 5 
you do not play at w. ....286:12 
Whistle ............. .. .2485 
come like a dog at a w. ..2486: 2 
do it in a w. too. 4 2486: 1 
CO We. See νῶι 2486: 8 
make an end of your w. ..2486: 9 
not easy to w. and drink 1230: 2 
not worth a w. . εν 2642: 9 
pay too dear for your w. 2486: ς 
ready to run at every w. 2486: 2 
to wet one’s w. 2485 :12 
to w. one’s prayers .1866:55 
w., and she'll come to you 2486: z 
w. for a breeze ... 2486: 6 
w. for his money ........ 2486; 8 
w. her down the wind 2486:10 
Whistled for want of 
thought .. ον 12304513 
Whistlers: bench w ae 2486: 7 
Whistling: not orth the w. “606: τ 
w. Causes a storm 2486: 
w. maid, wife, woman . . .2505: : 
w. to keep up courage .. 2486: 3 
νη. 34:2 5-05 See sais 2486 
every w. has its black 395: 6 


he could make w. of black 193:1: 
one says w., another black 20: 6 
to hit the w. 1146: 4 
w. as chalk, snow, sheet, 

etc. met 2486: 11-2488: 1 
w. as the fleur-de- lys .. 


.2487: 2 
w. by black seems whiter. 392:10 
w. is not so very w. ἐν 1Q93210 
w. steeped without losing 
purity ......... IgIgi10 
White- headed: my w. boy 228:12 
White-livered: so w. ...... 1446: 2 
Whitewash: age of w. 46: 5 


Whitewashing done with ink 2488: 2 


Whither away... .. 2488: 4 
w. away and whence §§1:11 
w. goest thou .. 2488: 3 
w. thou goest, I will go ... 967: 5 

Whiting: there leapt a w. 1722:12 

Whittington’s college 1888:14 


Whittler American hero . 


τ14401 § 

Whodunit: a satisfactory w. 1648: 3 
Whom are you. . ..... 668: 7 
Whoopee: holler w. .... 2488: 6 
making w. she” προ ας 2488: 6 
velling w.. ..... 2488: 5 
Whoops: three w. in hell 2641: 4 
WROTE: ....«οννννονννννν 2488 2 


curse of old w. blessing 2489: 
decent w. rather than inde- 

cent virgin . 2489: 2 
drive ass, lead w. .. 2. 2489181 
he that makes w. must keep 


woman . 2490: 4 
hop, w., pipe. thief ..... 2480: 9 
in love with w 2489:12 
leave thy drink and w. 160:13 
like w., unpack heart ..... 2286: ; 
love of w. good at night 2.30: 4 
once a w.,everaw. . 2489214 
plays the. w. for apples. . @4@ar 2 
she cries w. first .. . a488: 8 
she that paints is a w. 738: 4 
what can an old w. do =. 240: ἃ 
who serves a w. loses time 2.80: ἢ 
w., an unfortunate female 2489: 7 


w. brings man to bread 
wW.. guardian of virtue 2300: ἃ 
w. is a deep ditch 

w. isa furnace of love 
w. is instrument of shame 2480 :16 


world postponed to w. 2390: 7 
τε w., old saint 45: 7; 2490: 3 
Vhoredom and grace 2489: ὃ 
known by eyelids 2488: - 


Whoremonger: all brea, 
gsweet to Ww. .... c 
w. God will judge .. ; 
Whores affect your money 1 
w. and thieves go by clock 2489: 9 

νᾶ area necessity R 
your w. use painting ἐπὶ 4 
7 


Whoring ends in beggary 


. 2490: 


2938 WHY 


Why and wherefore ...... 2490:10 
Wicked: better upright and 
want than w. . 2423: 9 
give aid to w., repent . .2492: 2 
God bears with w., but not 
forever .... ..... 2492: 6 


happiness of w. glides away 2491: 6 
how oft is candle of w. put 


οἷ .. ... 4 bs wee 2491: 6 
however w., Ἢ ᾿ΑΙν Αγ 85 a 

wickeder ............ 2491310 
I have seen ak in power ..2492: 4 
lis w., Ii 2492:13 
if w. take hold of skirt. 2490:11 


in w. place no confidence 2492: 2 
love of w. dangerous ....2491: 3 
more w., more lucky ..... 2491! 9 
more w. than Herod . 2492: 9 
never w. man was wise 2492: 7 
no hole can shroud the w. 2492: 1 


no man so w. as to wish to 


appear so ... 2492: 8 
no man w. all at once ... .24991:: ὃ 
no peace unto the w. ..2491: 6 
prosperity of w. ...1003: 6 
success of w. temptation 2492: § 
sun shines even on w. ... 2492:14 
way of w. is as darkness 2492: 3 
there the w. cease from 

troubling . . gt8: 2 
where the w. cease from 

troubling. 1117: 7 
w. are always ungrateful 1243: 3 
w. delays punishment 2492: 6 
w. flee when nu man pur 

sueth 1 
w. have their ‘proper hell "65. 4 
w. man is his own hell 2491: 3 
w. perform nothing 1000: 1 
w. shall fall into mischief 1004: 9 
w. should be avoided 2492:10 
w., spreading like bay tree 2492: 4 
w. surprised to find ability 

in guod 1005: 9 
woe to w. and his compan- 

ions 21} δ 

Wickedness ............ 490 
all w. is weakness 24gQgtitt 


any w. but w. of woman 2570: 4 
aping goodness is greatest 
w. : 1230: 6 
even to itself w. does in- 
jury 
method in man’s w. 
more the w., more the wit 
my lips shal! not speak w. 
ploughed w., reaped iniq- 
uity 
smooth is way that leads 


2492: 7 
2491: 8 
2401: 2 
2401: 7 


2179: 3 


to w. 2401: 4 
successful w. disaster of 

good 
to listen to wicked, w. 
way to w. always through 

Ww. Looe 2992583 


w. always cowardly , 2392:12 
w. be sweet in his mouth 2491: 7 
w. burneth as the fire 2403: 6 
w. can be got easily 2491: 4 
w. conquers all . 2492:14 
w. fears the very shadows 2491: 1 
w. is its own punishment 2491: 3 
w. is odious 2492:10 
w. of few, calamity of 
many 2492: 7 
w. proceedeth from the 
wicked 2492515 
w. with heauty devil’s hook 2491: 3 
Widders: he careful οὐ w. 24993: 3 
Widdie hold thine own 930: 1 
Wide will wear. tight 1051} 62 ἐπ 4 
Widow ..........-. 
be a w. hefore you ‘die. he ς 
better mated than dwell w. 2493: 1 
caused w.’s heart to ine 2493: 8 
court w. at funeral 2494: 7 
delicious to be young w. . 2494: 4 
divorced, w. bewitched ....2493: 1 
easy tu marry a w. .2494: 9 
not thew... ....... 159:12 


Widower: 


Widows: 


Wife 


Widow, continued 

grass, crepe, hempen, col- 
lege, gol 

hempen_ w., 
hanged 

Ϊ go to wealthy w. 

keep from w. thrice mar- 
ried 

long a w., weds with shame 

maid, wife, nor w. 

marry w. hefore she leaves 
mourning 

marry w. and escape gout 

marry w., make a fortune 


never marry w. unless first 


husband hanged 
no w. ever eloped 
rich w. cries with one eye 
slanders cluster around w. 


succor w., know what fol- 


low 


$ 
take heed of w. thrice mar- 


ried 
what's a w. but axle broke 
w. has cast her rider 
w. is a rucdderlese boat 
w. marries to please herself 
w. of year, and w. of day 
w., thou must be mine 
w three 

thieves 
. threw in two mites 


children, four 


in your dish 
w. wooed and married ina 

day Ὁ 
woo w., but dallv not 
woo w. day and night 
vou can't marry a w. 
he'll prove a w. 
shortly 


Widowhood : brevity is soul 


of w. 

heware of w. 

easy-cryinss ν΄. 

flowers will bloom on we. 

what creatures w. are 

w. are always rich 

w. looking for a hushand 

w. serve for ill tongues 

younger w. will marry 
See also Wives 

as w. saith. so it must be 

bad w. hest test of temper 

baker's w. may bite of bun 

barren w. endears to friend 

he a glass to thy w. 

ueat your w. on wedding 
qav 

bed that holds w., 
g linge 

best pussession a loving w. 

best thing a good w. 


better a fortune in w. than 


with her 
hetter the man, less good 
out of w 
blessed who has virtuous w. 
breasts of w. are pleasant 
chastise shrewd w. with 
mirth 
chiding w. 


a 


is like a leaky 


ouse io) ἃ 
child’s bird and knave’s w. 
curse w., you'll sleep alone 


Caesar’s w. above suspicion 271: 


chouse a devil for a w. 
choose w. to make 
choose w. on Saturday ... 
comely w. above pearls 
commend not your 

““. A Behe es 229: 4: 
contentions of w..... 


cunning w. makes husband 


her apron 
cursed with ugly w. 
dangerous to pay attention 

to w. in public 
dead w. best goods in house 


ee ee wee 


ee re ee eues 


..2498: 
wran- 


a a 


.. 2402: 


a 4» 


Ιοῖοῦξ 
2493: 6 
1§02: 


2494: 7 
1013: 4 
2494:13 


2494:12 
2493: 5 
2494: 1 
2493: 4 


1493: 4 


2494:10 
2493: 1 
2494:10 
2493: τ 
1538: § 
2493: 7 


- 2494: 


2494:14 


w , 2493: 9 
w. will put dead man’s head 


2494112 


..2494: 8 
..2494: 6 


2494: 8 
2494: 9 


2.12: 1 


2494: 1 


| 2493: 3 


2494: 1 
2494: 2 


.1203:17 
2494: 


2493: 
2493: 
2494: 


mean b 


2495 


2506: 
2ςοτ: 
201: 
2498: 
1207: 


“(ὦ ὦ ὃ) ὧδ 


2504: 
2502: 
2497: 


621: 


OAS Ge 


~~ 


2504: 
2803: 
2503: 


δ ~ & 


2401: 
2495: 
2498: 
2500: 


.2§02: 


1863: 
2504: 


ewe Aa ANI CW Gans BO 


2507: 


WIFE 


Wife, continued 


death of first w. makes hole 
in the heart 
death of w. renewal of wed- 
ding . 
declare not to w. ‘thoughts. 
descend ἃ step in taking w. 
devil dead, w. for 
Humphrey .... ..... 
every man gets w. he de- 
serves... . 
every man should love w. 
evil w. hell on earth 
evil w. is a yoke .. 
excellence of w., her virtue 
fair w. breeds quarrels 
fair w., danger of horns . 
fair w. without fortune 
fasts enough whose w. 
scolds 
faults of w. put. down or up 
fellow damned in a fair w. 
first w. maton, ie 
heresy 
follow gdvice of w. i. fall 
into hell . ..... 
from Adam’s 'νν., 
proved acurse ... 
from a black man keep w. 
from w. guard doors of 
mouth . 
get me ἃ w. in the stews 
give w. a yard, she'll take 


an ell ns 
wo great way for w., 
cheated é 
good w. and good name 


good w. best at home 
good w., health, best wealth 
good ν΄. is good portion 
good w. lady in living room 


good w. makes good hus- 
band ae 

good w. most precious 
jewel 


good w. must be bespuke 

good ww. that) never 
grumbles 

grief for w. to threshold 

prean ine w. never fails 

appiest w. makes best of 
husband 

happy is deaf man with 
scolding w. 

he feared the wrath of his 
Ww. 

he that has w. bas master 

he that hath w., hath strife 

he that hath w. wants not 
business 

he that loves w. loves self 

he that tells w. news, newly 
married 

he that will thrive must 
ask w. 

he who has not w. often 
beats her 

here lies my w. 

his fair young w. was light 

his w. had strewn the 
couch 


honor to w. as weaker ves- 


se : 

how much w. dearer than 
bride 

husband denf, w. blind 


I govern Athenians, my w. 


ary 


me 

I have a w. of my own 

I knew my w. was a woman 

I love my w., but oh you 
kid .... 

I will turn m 


ν. ἴο grass 
if w. beautiful, 


not for you 


if w. has purse, give your 


breeks intu the bargain 
if w. is small, bend down 
if w. unfaithful, 
out of window 
ill life makes old w. 


spitting 


2507: 2 

2506: ς 
acces 2 
2501: δ 
.§65: 4 
2499: 2 
2499:10 
2504: 7 
2503: § 
2500: 3 
2497: 4 
1540: 3 
2496 :16 

.763: 7 
2501: 2 
2497: 4 
2500:10 
2495: 3 
2572: 3 
1055: 9 
2498: 2 
2500: ς 
2500: | 
2601: 9 
2503: 1 
2497: § 
2503: 1 
2503: 1 
1207 :τΊι 
1206: 6 
2503: 1 
2500: 8 
1179: δ 
2507: 3 
2497: ὁ 
1207: 7 
1207 310 
2498: 3 
25045:12 
2503: 6 

757: 5 
24906::1] 
3498: 2 
2497: 7 
2497: 8 
2506: 7 
2so4g: 8 

143: 1 
2499: ς 

2401: 2 
1538: 1 
1017: 8 
.2800: 8 
2499: 9 
2496: τ 
1023:10 
2495: 1 
2498: 4 
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WIFE 


Wife, continued 


in choosing w., err but once 2g01: 7 
in choosing w., pry into 


every part .. ....... 2501:10 
in choosing w., trust not an- 
other ................ 2:02: 1 


in every port a w. .202§:10 
in w. ‘sa lap, as in a grave 2504: 7 
it is your fate to be my w. 1205: 5 
keep to my w., you to yours 2500: 4 
kill w. with kindness 1397: 7 
kiss my w. and welcome 1312: 4 
kiss w. in market place 2495: 7 
let w. tread on foot .. , 2500: A 
lets w. go to every feast . .2495: 

lets w. with pilgrims roam 2495: ae 
life not life ruled by w. . 2ΞΟ4:11 
light w. makes heavy hus- 


band .. 2504: 8 
little kens w. that sits by. 


_ fire how wind blows . .2496:13 
little w. well willed ..... 1981: 3 
live w. better than dead 

mistress . (1418: 3 
Lord maketh man, but w. 

maketh husband .1207: 7 


lose w. and sixpence, lose 


sixpence .... 0.2... 2506: 6 
Lot's w. .. . 2028: 7 
make w. ass, she'll make 
you ox 2496:16 
man cleaveth unto his w. 1208:11 


man must ask w. to thrive 2313:13 
man should be taller than 

w. 1206: 8 
man who strikes his w. 2857: 9 
man, without w. half a man 2496:15 
man’s home is his w. 2502: 8 
marry w. of your own de- 

Kree .2501: 6 
my w.'s gone to the country 2499: 8 
name of w. poison to love 2503: 7 
neighed after neighbor's 


_w. 2498 
neither chide nor play with 


ν. . ... 1206: 3 
never look for w. till you 

have house to put her in 2498: ς 
never take brake off w. χοῦ: 1 
never w. liked her lot 2496: 7 
next ta no w., good w. 2497: 2 
nice w., back door, make 

poor . asgor: 3 
no controversy, no w. .2503: 6 
no lack to lack a w. 2504: 1 


no man should have secret 
from w. 2498: 
no remedy against bad w. 2503: 
no del comfort as a sweet 
2502: 7 
ating better than good w. 2497: 6 
obedient w. commands ue 


ro ok Σ] 


husband 1206:10 
old man dotes on old w. 40: 9 
one good w. in world .2§02:10 
proper that man seek ἃ w. 1203:17 


prudent w. is from the 
Lord 2503: 3 
refuse aw. with one fault 2502: 4 


remember Lot's w. 4742:12 
sage advices frae w. de- 
apises 2495: 3 


second w. sits on right knee 1843: 7 
shameful for w. to rule 

house 2§04:13 
sings that w. home brings 2504:10 
sleeping with w. cold veal 2sor: 1 
sour reek when w. dings 28508: 6 
speak ill of w., dishonor 

aclf 2496:16 
strife comes in dowry with 

ν᾿. . 2604: 
awect sorrow to bury w. aga7: 
take a new w. each spring 2500: 
take a w., take care 2504: 
take maid for w., if fresh 2502: 
take w. for beauty 2502: 
talkative w. means trouble 2496: 
teach your w. on the pillow 2286: 
that galling load, a w.  .2504: 


Oowanr-e van 


Wife, continued 
that sovereign bliss, a w. ..2502: 7 
third w. picked by ΘΕΝΗ 2§00:10 
this is his fourth w. 


.2500:10 
thy w. hath dreamed ...... 44: 2 
thy w. shall be fruitful 

VINE: hive wee ee eee se 24237: 7 


to kiss man’s w. aniless 2496: 2 
to take a w., glorious ....2502:12 
two good days with w. "2807: 4 
ugly w. protects the house 2495: 8 
unchaste w. working mis- 

chief ον .2§04:10 
unclouded welcome of a w. 2503: 4 
wae's w. that wants tongue 2496: 6 
Westminster w. .2§00: § 
what w. spares, cat eats 2496: 3 
what w. will not follow 

empress .... ..... 2498: 3 
when w. away keys lost ..2496:10 
when w. drinketh to hus- 

band all is well 1206: 8 
whistling w., crowing hen 2505: 5 
whoso findeth a w., good .2503: 1 
whosoever shall put away w. §92:15 
why does blind man’s w. 

paint ᾿ , 2496: ς 
why is handsome w. adored 2500: 9 
. a blessing . 2502: 7 
+ a curse 2503°:5-2504:10 


and children bills of 

charges ἐς ΕΣ Σὰ 
and children hostages” 987: 7 
. and sauce hy same hand 2496: 9 
and sword not lent .. .1384:12 
at home, leg broken .2497: 1 


attached, if chain pleas- 
ant .2499:10 
. ball and chain 2504: 9 
blind and husband deaf 1207:10 
. burden imposed by law 2501: 1 
by quietude conquers 1206:10 
., Clog of all pleasures ..2504: 9 
could not think 2496: 6 
ων crowing hen 2504:11- 2506: 4 
. drags fiery artist down 307: 8 
. for virtue .2§00: 3 
, from spouse blemish 


see ee 


4aceeeeae £2828 455 


hide. .2496:13 
w. full of words to quiet 

man ...2§03: § 
w., highest possession .2§02: 9 
w., key of the house . 2496:10 
w., let decency be thy guide 2496:15 
w., man's help and comfort 2502:13 
w., most severe of critics 456: 7 
w., Motse, quiet house 2497: 3 
w., necessary evil . 2504: ς 
w. nat to be chosen for eye 

only. tea. 26022 § 
w. not too lettered ...2498: 9 
w., nothing of her own . .2§00:11 
w. of every Englishman 

WICKES ho! ΤᾺ xpccptien danierncee 691: 2 
w. of thy bosom 2496: 7 
w. of twenty years . ἐν gat 2 
w., peculiar vt of heaven 2503: 3 
w. rules husband by obe y- 

ing .1206:10 
w. rules the roast 2505: 4 
w. seldom rambles till hus: 

band does 207: 9 
w. should have will eunke 

life : .. 2883: 4 
ν΄. should keep indoor ..,.1194: 4 
w. shavld set be cross he- 

cause she se virtuous 1207: 3 
w. shold put off shame = r207:01 
w. should speak when pullet 

urinates 2506; 1 
w. should yteld to her lord 1205 :13 
w., sleeping partner 2499: 4 
w., the weaker vessel 2409: § 
w., tin cannister 2504: 9 
w. wears the breeches 2506: 4 
w. welcome with crooked 

oxter 2498: 4 
w. who ie horn of plenty 1172: 1 
w. who tricks husband . 1205: 7 
w., widow, nor maid ..... rs0a: 6 
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ne continucd 
δ complaints distrust . 
"8 table soon spread 

μέ! 's voice louder than hus- 


.2076: 
.1203: 16 


band’s ...... , .2§06: 1 
with fair w. danger of 

HOGS ososke ee tye, 2497: 4 
with w., two days of pleas- 

We. Sos ae ee) τὸ 2507: 4 
you may beat devil into w. 2498: 6 


* 


young w. betrays old hus- 
band. ya Mit ως GES 
young w. should be shadow 2495: 
your whither go you, w. ..2505: 
ΨΥ. 5ὲ προ λου δ ννόένο, 2507 
biggest w. most benighted 2507: 
new w. above, disease be- 
Ἰον ee ae eee δον 2363: 
Wigs: big-w. ............. 2407: 
w. onthe green... ..... 2507: 
Wild: as w. as buck, hawk 250; 
call of thew. ............ 2507: 11 
to run w. .250212 
w. and stout never wants 
Blais 0 τὺ τ 2507: 
w. and woolly 
Wild-goose chase . ; 
Wildcats: whip weight i in w. 1512: 


we NOB 


NAVI ἃ 


Wilderness: in w. lodging- 

place 2160: 2 
what went ye in w. to see 2107: 4 
Wiles: fox’s w.  ......... 8801 
Ρυπῖς Wire . «οὐννννεον ὃς: 8 
skilled in cunning νν. 470: 6 


w. and guiles women work 2570: 6 
w. help weak folk $69 :12 
w. often do more than force 470: 4 
Wilful: as w. as a pig .2508: 4 
w. man never wants woe 2508: 3 
w. man should be very wise 2508: 1 
w. man will have his way 2508: § 
w. Peet procure own in- 


es 2508: ς 
Wilhelmus the Testy. Bind ΣῈ 1017: 8 
snaioues πόκον ως λέ ν soe eO0S 

μὲν war 'twixt w. and w. 
not .1234:12 
cannot rob man of his w. . _ 2508: 8 
education of the w. 2508:10 

except our w., nothing in 
our power ........... 2509: 9 
free w. Ἂς Dad daGetens 2508: 6 
give her her w. ......... 2583: 3 
give inch of νν. .........- 2510: 9 
good w. .. .... «ον νος ΔΞΊΟΙΙΙ 


he turned to with a w. 2φιτ: 2 
he wants wit that wants w. 2510: 5 
he who can w. can accom- 


plish ...... . 2§10:13 
τ w. not when he 
1724: 2 
her a would have who w. 
not 1461: 3 
if one won't. another w.  .2508:12 
if one w. not, another w. 2032: 2 


if you have w., succeed 25 10:13 
ill w. never said well 2510: ὃ 
let not w. roar 2so8:tt 
let w. be voucher for deed 2509:11 
man with w. wins any goal 2510:13 
my w. obeyed his w. 2508: 7 
no one can rob us οὗ free 

w. . 2608: 6 
no weapon ‘deadly as man’s 

ν΄. 2so8: ἃ 
not my w. but thine be done 2500: 7 


nat ta w., but to act 10:13 
not w. power but won't 
power lacking 2ξεῖοι 9 
nothing good or evil save in 
the w. 2508 i710 
of my own w., yet against 
it . .2899: 2 
one’s awn sweet ν΄. 2g5to:to 
ready to work your w. 2508: 7 
rule thine own w. τς 112 
she has a cast tron w. 2509: 6 
she ν΄. all have, Bengt 
foreco Ἄν asa: 1 
subdue yourw. 3 ........ 2509:10 
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tall, continued 


take your w. of it ........ 2509: 4 
them ez w., kin .......... 393215 
tho now she won't, anon 

BNE Wee OSA eS 2576: 9 
thy w. be done .......... 2509: 7 
"tis what you w. ......... agro: 6 
to bow the w. is hard ..2508: 8 


to live by one man’s w. ..2404:11 


two wishes make a w. ..2409: 8 
unconquerable w. ........ 2508: 8 
we know our w. is free ..2508: 6 
we w. have our w. ...... 2509: § 
wedded to her w. ...... _.-2§09: 2 

well for him whose w. is 
strong .............. 2510: 7 

mre one w. not, another 
Ft Ri ES Beek ce Gein certs 2508 :12 

hen Bias w. showed, par- 
Sie ens τε .. 280Q9:11 

hoes. there’s a w. there’s 
away...... .2§10:12 


where w. ready, feet light 2511: 4 
w. and wit strives with you as10: 5 
w. buyecth and money pay- 

eth. 2508: 9 
w. determines, not intellect 2510: 4 
w. he, nill he, 
w 
Ww 
w 


he goes ..2g11: 
. is no skill... |... 2508:12 
. is the cause of woe 2508:14 
. is the man ..... .2509: 9 


w., not body, makes impur- 


swayed 2510: 4 
w. of man is his happiness 1072:16 
w. of wife always her rea- 

son 
w. to do, soul to dare ... 2510: 2 


win her to his wicked w. 2508: 7 


with as good w. as bear to 

Stake www eee 2511: 3 
with as good w. as ever 

from school .......... agri: 6 
with w. one can mee any- 

thing Sn eae 2510: 6 
woman's w. . ...... .2§82: 9 


Will is good son, good boy 2§09: 1 
Wille, das ist sein Glick  1072:16 
W. nicht Gabe macht Geber 955: 2 
Willed: to have w. is enough 2509:113 
William: you are oer nee 


ἥ πα να 28: 4 
Willing: Barkis is w. ...... gtr: 1 
w. heart adds feathers ....as1rr: 4 
w., yet unwilling ........ 3509: 3 
Wilhingly: all things easy 
ew... ἜΡΓ ον $35: ς 
as w. as to whip 2511: 3 
as w. as eer from school 2511: 6 
nothing troublesome we do 
ἥν cee ine 4 ρου ae 2511: 7 
Willow ............. ...2511] 
being ἃ w., not an oak 169: § 
sing all a green w. ...... 2412: 2 
to wear thew. ........ ++. 9§12a; 1 
w., titwillow ............ 2812: 2 
w. will buy horse ........ 2411: 9 
mlowes hanged harps upon 
boy Ds soda levee! Seas .2gia: 1 
let “ey wind about my 
rer ee ae agta: 3 
she is in her w. gta: 1 


w. ba weak, yet. bind fag- 
ἜΝ Mi oes . 2§10:10 
Wille: blest that have honest 
ee ee 8: 3 
men, dying, make their w. ὃς 4: 4 
w. afe ours, we know not 


Cr a 


WOW 5s oie Senn νον 2508: 6 
ee ey ee ere eee er 2411: 8 
Wily as a fox .......... 469112 


Wimble bores hole 191 the 


SURES. 665.245 eee es 1080: 4 
Win: go in and Wer cei 2ς28: ς 
ill w., ill spent ......... ,.926: 1 
let those laugh that w. ..1353: 4 
losing in wishing to w. too 

much ὃ ...... 2329: § 


Win, continued 


the best man w. ... 2528: ς 
nothing foul to those who 
Wes Sac a). ste one 3828: 's 
w. at first, lose at last ... 2529: 
w. her and wear her .. 2528: 5 
w. in shire, lose in hundred 2529: 8 
w. me and wear πὸ .. 2529: 
w. purple and wear purple 2528:12 
Winchester goose ......... 1008: 4 
WIG: obscenities os «. 2512 


after w. cometh rain ..2§16: 4 
all this w. shakes no corn 2§13:12 
as well speak to the w. 2514: 7 
bad w. for winnowing corn 2§13:12 
between w. and water ...2§12: 5 
blow, blow, thou winter w. 1242:10 


blow w. never so fast ...2516: 3 
blow w., swell billuw . 2422: 9 
by w. is fire fostered . 2814:12 


carried with w. of doctrine 600:10 
come with w., go with water 928: 2 
down in the w., bankrupt 2513: 1 
east w. good for neither 


man nor beast ..2§16: ς 
east w. is a lazy wind 2516: ς 
every w. blows not corn 

down .... εν 25 13:12 
fly on wings of the w. , 2427: τ 
folly to complain of w. ..2§14:13 
gone with the w. ..... 2815: 3 
he came to raise the w. . 2514: 6 
he can set to every Ww. 1577: 2 
he that weighs w. must 

have steady hand . 2814: 8 
horse and cow fice w. dif- 

ferently 2513: 9 
I know where the w. sits 2515: ! 


if cold w. reach you 

through a hole, say 

yous prayers .. 1103! 

. be strong, yield . 169: 

ill a blows nobly good 2512: 
is the w. in that door 2515: 
king said sail, w. said no 2514: 
know which way w. blew 1326:12 
little w. kindleth a tire 2g14:12 
more w., the better boat 2513: 3 
no wall through which w. 

cannot pass 2513: 3 
no w. makes for hin that 

has no port 2915: 
no w., no motion in trees 2415: 
north w. driveth away rain 2516: 
promises nothing but w. 209: 
puff not against the w 2514: 
sits the w. in that corner 2515: 
soldier's w., there and 

back ,. 2514: § 
south νν. 

weather 
sown the w., bias the whirl- 

wind 
aa cay of w. through a 


aN QW 


NN =N SM 


brings ᾿ νεῖ 


2416: 4 
.21γο: i 


. .2§13:10 
2$34: 9 

.133: 2 
2579: 7 


there’s something in the w. 
to beat the w. τ 
to gather w. in ἃ net ... 
to get the w. up 2513: 6 
to get w. of something 2514: 9 
to go down the w. ον 2511: 3 
to have one in the w. . .2413:1|] 
to know which ΜΕΥ ἘΠΡῪ w. 

blows 
to live u w. 
to sun fore the 


2515: 1 
ptt ἐν τὶ 2414: 3 


aes ws 


555: 15 2411: § 


to δ εἶνε with the w. ..2414: 7 
to take the w. of one .. 9 2913: 7 
to take the w. out of one’s 

SOS. .. . See es 2613: 7 


to waste words on the w. 2514: 7 


too much w. to your sail... .§84: 7 
"twill endure w. and weath- 

OES τ Le pie oe 2gts: 6 
wavereth with the w agi4git 
weighing the w. 2514: 
west w. is 8 gentleman .2516: 6 
what w. blew hither 2516: 2 
when the w. is in the east 822: 8 


WINE 


Wind, continued 


which way does w. set now 2g15: 7 
w. and weather against him asis: 6 
w. and weather, do thy 

worst : 6 
w. bloweth where it listeth ere 2 
w. blows not always west 2513: 2 
w. blows your fire .. . διοιῖο 
w. great upon highest hills 1032:10 
w. in clouds, waves on 

river . εν, 2414: 4 
w. in face makes wise _.. 19: ς 
w. in west, weather at hest 2516: 6 
w. not always in one quar- 

δῖ, , agate λους τ δνῖης was 2ς13: 2 
w. of occasions .. .2§14iio 
w. passeth over it, and it 

is gone. εἴς: 1 
νν. south blows bait in fish’s 

mouth . 823: 9 
w. that blows out candle . .agt4ail2 
with a favoring w. . , .2513: ς 
with no haven, no w. 

friendly ἐν Son! Gao ἅξιῖς 
words are but w. .... Bie 


you can’t catch w. ina net agis: 8 
Windmill ............... 


know not A from w. 1329:10 
to throw cap over the w. 2417: 1 
you can’t make w. go with 

patr of bellows 2516: 9 
your w. dwindles to nut- 

cracker oe 2517: 3 
Windmills: to have w. in 

one’s head . 2616: 8 
to tilt at w. 2516: 8 
Window: he came in at w. 124: 4 
w. to every man’s heart $53: 7 


Windows: don't throw stones 


if your w. are of glass 1193: 4 
w. of mine eyes ... 732i01 
Winds: great w. in high 

courts 1932:10 
high w. on high hills 2ξι4:1ῖ 
March w., May flowers 88: 8 
may w. sweep away word 2611: 1 
when God wills, all w. bring 

rain 1932:10 
w. on ‘aide of ablest navi- 

gators 983: 3 
w. sweep the summits 2sigits 
Windward of the law 1366: 6 
WING ciewe ie eGes faeces 2517 
after melon, w. a felon 25tg: ς 
after w., on Venus think zsar: t 


ask not whence w. came 472: § 
not among w. bibbers 2ς10:12 
hefooling w. 25623: 6 
hest medicine is w. 2§20:10 
hest w. at another's cost 629: 
hest w. out of old vessel ag17: 
best w. that goeth down 
sweet] ; 
break cask but preserve w. 
cannot know w. by cask 
chained by w., no life 
come, I will fetch w. 
cork drawn, w. must be 
drunk . . a6i7: 
counselinw. , ........ 2522: 
cries w., sells vinegar ... oo I 
crush acupofw.. 
crying for w. in streets aioe 
Sones: slender Minister of 


Ad 


2520; 
1228: 
ag18: 
2411: 

.. 62:1: 


wh OW ὁ ἃ. ἃ ϑιθικ 


2422: 


don't ‘give in till w. gives 
out 2518: 
don’t make w. into ditch 
water 
drink the Ww. “drink the 
dregs... 
drink thy w. ‘with merry 
heart .. 666: 4 
drink w. and have the gout 1013: 2 
drink w. in winter for cold 3517: 
drink w. of astonishment 106: ste 
Ἐρδ ἀρὴν if you give good 


ω 


“ρον ιν, 


eared w. with w. 


firet cup of w. of thirst .... 27:18 


WINE 


Wine, continued 

flown with insolence and w. 2519: 6 
friend of w., enemy to self 2522: 5 
give mc we to wash me 


clean .......... ..... 622: 1 
give w. unto those of heavy 
hearts ....... ....... 2521: 5 


good wind blows man to w. 2519: 1 
aod w. engenders good 


ey ate eee 2§20:12 
ood w. needs no bush ..2518: 2 
eart-gladdening w. ...... 2521: 3 

in w., truth ©. ......... 2524: 3 

it isa ‘kind of taffetas w. ..2520: 1 

it wasn’t w., it was salmon 2518: 1 

jar, of w. so priceless .. .2519: 2 
ife’s best w. is the last ..36: 4 

look not upon w. when red 2523: 2 


make w. good by drinking 
2519: 


ΟΞ ΨΨΨἜὌὌ ΡΤ Κ.Κ.Ψ{,. 


ἘΝῚ 8 body mollified with 
, τοὺς .2§21: 
master’s w. in butler’s gift 2519: 

never leave w. to your 
CIF ne weed ested 1124: 
never spare the parson’s w. 580: 
new w. in old bottles ....2519: 
no cure ‘gainst age but w. 2520:10 


aus ow ὦ 


no gladness without w. .2520:12 
no an drunken if w. 

ea .agiS:irr 
old + w. dnd old friend loved 904: 2 
old w. best to drink .. 905: 1 
old w. to drink .. .. 36: 2 
one cup of w. good ‘for 

woman . 2626: 


praise w. before taste grape 2618: 8 
Praise w. that is old .2§19:10 
racked by w. and anger ..2523: 1 
set w. again upon board .2520: 9 
smell more of w. than oil 1716: 
smooth worries out with w. 2522: 
spoil w. by adding water 2517: 
sweetest w., sharpest vine- 
Fer 2510: 
swollen with w. of yesterday 637 
test men with w. ........ ee 
they erred ἐπ να W. ....2ς23: 
they wreathe the w. .. 2520: 
this w. should be eaten = . 2519: 
to be old, beware of w.  .2518: 
to drink w., red as blood 2517: 
use a little w. for thy stom- 
ach’s sake 2620: 
wet the lungs with w. ..2517: 
what is stronger than w. 2517: 
what miracle cannot w. 
work 
when w. enters, out goes 
truth .. 
when w. goes in, secrets 
out ᾿ . 2524: 
when w. is in, wit is out . 2823: 
when w. is run out, stop 
leak 6g ἑ ζῴἔῪῴ [ΓἝ{Ξ3ξ,.., 1340: 
when w. sinks, words swim 2524: 
where no w., no love .2521: 
where w. not common, com- 
mons must gent ....2617: 
who, st w., prates of 


ω & aun Omwnonwnd OO ha N 


<= CO “2 oe 


waiN 


poverty ........ 2421: 
who mathe woe, they that 

tarry at w., ......,.... 2511: 

w., a blessing .. 2620:10-2§22: 

w.,acurse ...... 2522:2-2623: 

w. after salad, malade ... .2519: 

w. and love constrained me 1461: 

w. and music rejoice heart 2532: 

w. and truth toes 98243 

w. and wealth change man- 

ners 

w. and wenches Smpty 

purses 

w. and women . 

w. and youth do 

increase. agar: ! 

w. as good aa life to man 2421: 3 

w. belongs to the master 451:13 

w., best broom for troubles 2522: 1 

- w., best of anotber’s parse aszo: ὃ 


rr ἘΦ 


.2g§26: 
2 as: 6.2ς26: 
enus 


> 4 © @ es ee we 
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Wine, continued 


w., best thing to scatter 
cares .. 
w., best to wash glasses in 2520: 
w. biteth like a serpent .. 
w. by savor, bread by heat 2518: 
w. can make us light as air 2522: 
w. can of wits wise beguile 2522: 
w. can set everything right 2520: 
w. causeth all men toerr . 
w. cellar into book seller 
w., cheerer of the heart 
w. counsels seldom prosper 2522: 
w., defender against care 2522: 
w. doubles the heart ....2521: 
w. drawn, it must be drunk 2517: 
w. draws desire of women 2521: 
w. ends in blood. , 2523: 
w. ever pays for lodging 2518: 7 
Υ. first weapon devils use 2523: 3 
shave them courage ... 


cS) 
wn 
φ- 
co 
St a coca tae we unio ores 


w., aa familiar creature 2§20:32 


w. has no rudder. ..... 2523: 6 
w. hath destroyed man as22: 2 
w. hath drowned more than 

βεὰς ee ree 2523: 4 
w. in bottle quenches no 

thirst ς΄ ᾿ς kode 2518: 7 
w. in, secrets out 2823 :6-2524: 2 
w. is a cunning wrestler . 2522: 2 
w. is ἃ mocker ..2523: 2 
w. is a poison that bores 2523: 3 


w. is a spying-hole into 


man ee ae 2525: 1 
w. is a turn-coat ........ 2522: § 
w. is guiltless ... .638: 9 
w. is hard to wrestle with 2522: 3 
w.islife .. ge TaN Oa tees 2521: 4 
w. is like rain .. ...... 2519: § 
w. is milk of Venus. ..... 2s2i: 1% 
w. is old men’s milk ....2§a1; 2 
w. is poured, it must 

drunk ς΄ τ χουν. 1965: 4 
w. is the master’s .. 2517310 
w. kindles wrath... ...... 2523: 1 
w lays open the heart .2§25: § 

. let us call thee devil ..2523: 3 


μέ makes a man intelligent 2520:11 
w. makes an old man dance 2522: 6 
w. makes men Hape for pas- 
SION www ee eee 2§21: 1 
w. makes 
wenches . 


og hitcene 2523: 3 
w. makes one sing ere 2517: § 
w. makes penniless rich . .2ς21: § 
w. makes you well ...... 2522: ς 
w. mars beauty ........ 2522: 2 
w. may drown our cares . .637: 7 
w., mirror for the heart 2525: 5 
w., my dear boy, and truth 2524: 3 


w., noblest cordial in na- 
ture 

w. of a year : 

w. on beer never fear ..146:12 


w. overshadows thought ..2523: 7 
w., Pegasus of poets ....2819:11 
w. prepares heart for love 2521: 3 
w. provokes desire tees νῶι: 2 
w. renews man’s strength 2521: 4 
w., revealer of man’s heart 2525: § 
w. shows what a man is 2525: 1 
w. that maketh glad heart 

of man... ........ 2521: 3 
w. to poet, winged igre 2465: 3 
w. to young blood, flax 

Ne! Ai ee HEEL ow eat a 
w. turns man inside out 2824: 3 
w. unlocks secrets ...... 2524: 1 
w. wears no breeches ....2533: 6 
w. whets the wit .. ..... 2§20:31 
w. which cheereth God and 

Mal 628. 2ksek ssw 48 Ἐς 


w. will taste of the cask ati 
w., with not a drop of allay- 

ing Tiber ........... 2517: § 
w., women, and song ....2526: 4 
wisdom clouded by w. ...2§33: : 
with w. to baffle care ....ag22: 1 
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Wine, continued 
would there were no w. 18095: 
you draw w. from hogs- 
πδοδ.... Ὁ τ τον 1856: 
Wine-jar: learning pottery on 728: 
Winepress: trodden w. alone 55: 
w. of wrath of God .10223 
Wines: new loves, old Ww. agai: 
Wing: death’s w. 
grey-goose w. ............ 
nder the w. ........ oe 
w. of friendshi never 
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moults a feather ..... 913: 
Wings ........ .....252 
better w. than horns ...... 800: 
borrowed w. ............ 223 
covers me with w., and 

"65 cee ts heeds 1864: 


580 
= ἢ 
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cut w. of hens and hopes 1167: 
don’t furnish me with w. 2526: 9 
fear lends w. to his eee 787313 


y on w. of the wind ....2527: 1 
give w. to their feet ....2 27: 4 

would fly, but wants w. 838: 5 
it gave w. to our heels ....833: 2 
mount up with w. as eagles 6sr: 1 
to be on w. ........... 2526: 7 
to clip one’s w. ........ 2526: 8 
to her hurt, ant got w. ..... 74: 2 
w. broader than nest .. gee 9 
w. like a dove .___...... 2 
w. of life plumed with death ec: 3 
w. of the dove .. ....... 2527: 2 
w. of the morning ...... 2527: 3 
w. too wide for nest ....... 58: 2 
you fly without w. ...... 3230: I 
Wink: although I w. I am 

not blind ......... .2527:10 


always w. with weakest eye 2527: 9 
better to w. than to look 2527: 9 
hard must he w. that shuts 

his eye from heaven . 2528: 1 
he ac most that seems to 


3 
I Rave not slept one w. . .a137: 2 
I will ful on her to consent 2528: 2 
τό Wi eb oe ed Sieg 2528: 4 
then waked I of my w I 
time to w. as well as ‘to 


BOO! Sa las Ka nea 2§27: 9 
to tip the w. ............ 2528: 2 
to w. at something ..... 2427: 6 
when most I w., then do I 

best 538. 6. . ......... 2528; 3 
w. and choose .... ..... 25327: 
w. as good as a nod ....1692: 3 
w. at small faults ........ 77731 
w. each at other ........ 2528: 2 
w. means same in every 

language ............ 2527: 9 
w. with one eye .......... 25a7:12 
with a knowing w. ...... 2528: 2 


Winked: this ignorance God 


Wi BU ee atin oni tates 2527: 6 
w. and couldn’t see 
Τα ἢ. τις κι σῶς st 2527: 6 


Winkers: all w. not blind 2§37:10 
Winns: leaped to destruc- 


το ...«Ὁονν νιν νυ νων 1378: 3 
Winks: he that w. causes 

SOrrOW . 6... eee {25:5 ι 
he that w. plans evil ....2ς2;). 7 
taking forty w. .......... 282 :11 


Winner: poor w. that gloats 2578 :15 


w.’s shout, loser’s curse ..2!29: ! 
Winning ...........-00s 24.28 
in bushel of w., not hand. 

ful of cunning ag28:11 


light w. makes prize ligh? 2528: 4 
w. and losing ..... . 4880:1- 
Winnings: put w. in my eye 924: 8 
small w. make heavy prvse 923:10 
Winnow not with every 

wind .......... 472: 3 
Wins: he plays well thet w. esa8: 9 
he w. that runs race alone 307: 8ἃ 
man w. not withou! run. 

ning ........ 2528: 7 
Roman w. by sitteag still Bae τι 
who loses and whn w. ..248201:1 7 


2922 WINSLOW 


Wins, continued 
w. without glory, w. with- 
out danger 
Winslow: all to the Mrs. W. 1}. 
Winter ......... 
after w., green May Pee 2244: 
day of w., mortal enemy 2530: 


. 2528: τ 


we 


every mile is two in w. 
good w. brings good sum- 

Mer .... ees 2529: 
ἐπ w. makes fat church- 

ΙΔ τ. tes Yeah eee 2530: 

hard w. when dogs eat dogs 611: 
if w. comes, can spring be 

far behind . 2530: 
rainy w., fruitful spring 2529: 
sharp w. is now loos 2530: 
snowy w., plentiful harvest 2529: 
spring follows w. : 2530: 
well, horse, w. will come 2530: 
when leaves fall, w. at 
hand... ..2ς20: 
comes but once a year 2530: 
eats what summer gets 2530: 
enough for snipe .2$29:1 
. finds, but summer lays 
UP bela 
is past, rain over and 
gone 
is summer’s heir... 
, lingering, chills lap of 

ay 2529:11 
never dies in dam's 
belly 
of our discontent ..... 683: ς 
tames man, woman, 
beast. 
Wire-drawer: play w. 
Wisdom ...............- 
accept w. from anyone 


.2530: 


ONS ea SPNOWOW Ca Ὁ 


2530: 7 


2530: 7 


sa i ἀν eas 


2531:12 


all w. is from the Lord 2532: 7 
all w. is not new w. . 2§30:11 
all w. not to fear to die .§15714 


bearing child is woman's w. 340: 
by character w. is acquired 2537: 
by speech is w. known 2432: 
by w. peace, by peace 

plenty 
by w. the wise are wise 
by w. wealth is won .2837: 
cross sin with bark of w. 2538:: 
desire of w. bringeth king- 


ey 


9 
7 
7 

. 2533: 2 
2837: 5 
6 

| 


dom ..... . 2529: 3 
doors of w. never shut 2534: 3 
elde is both w. and usage 36: 1 


end of w. is peace . .. 2534: § 
end of w. is repentance 
extremes of fortune w.’s 
test .2§33:10 
for want of w., ‘fools sit on 
ches ..... . ὃ.ο: 3 
gain w. from another's 
mishap 726: § 
et w. at looking on a fool 86: 9 
od hath given to some 
menw.... ........ 2:7 
grain of w. gilds surface 2538:11 
great w. is little to speak 2110: 5 
nappy the man that findeth 
. 2537-130 
he is a fool who cannot con- 
ceal his w. 
he who acquired w., what 
does he lack .2§32: 1 
height of folly to claim w. 2541:80 


his w. is in his beard .110: 4 
how much better w. than 
ποῖά ........... .2§37:10 


in much w. is much grief 1133. " 
knowledge and w. .1328: 
learn w. 7 Ὁ follies of others Bef: : % 
learn w. the blind . 2536: 
learn w. from the wise .. . 2534: 
learn w. with groaning ....2531: 
learned men increase in w. 2441: 
let us enjoy w. .... ..... 2533: 
love and w. .. 1484:14~-1485: 
make w. provision for jour- 
2532: 


asa8: 


Ro © c~O nO 


many would arrive at w. 


Wisdom, 


ogee 


continued 
men pay for w. with pain 2533:14 
misery, w. which profits 


ποῖ. wie eee 
moment with w. better 


...2§40; 2 
. 2541:12 


no faster friend than w. 2538: 6 
no w. in the grave ...... 1026: ς 
no w. like frankness ....282: 5 
no w. to silence ...... 2110: ς 
no w. without patience ..1757: 6 
not enough to acquire w. 2539: 5 
old w. when Noah sailed ..74: 9 
one from another getteth 

w. es 2532: 
only one tree-trunk of w. 1379: é 
ounce of w. more than ton 

of cleverness 2534: 8 
ounce of w. worth pound 

of wit . 2534: ὃ 
privilege of w. to listen. 1328: 6 
profitable to learn w. 2535: 4 
root of w. shall never fall 2539: 3 
their w. nothing worth 2539: 7 
there’s w. in women 2578: 3 
to be without thought is w. 2533:11 


under tattered mantle, w. 2538:10 
unlearn w.. practice truth 2538:11 


what is richer than w. 2437: 6 
whose works exceed his w., 

his w. endures” ..... 2532: 3 
w. after the event ...... 2440: ς 
w. always prevails ...... 2538: 1 
w. and folly 2541 21-15 


w. and goodness twin-born 253i: 2 
w. at will that brags not 


of skill 2124:130 
w. before him that hath 

understanding 858: 1 
w., being wise in time 2840: 4 
w. bought by experience .723: 2 


w. but the means of happi- 
ness .2531: 
w. can be gay upon occa- 
sion 
w. cannot be εἰπέρ κεν for sae hf 
w. cannot be passed 
ν΄. cannot profit to a fel 
w. comes by suffering wa 
. commands to follow tide 1722: 
consists in gh 
truth .. : 2531: 
crieth without . .2§37: 
. doesn’t speak in Greek 2533: 
. dormant, unproductive 
treasure ae 
exalteth her children . 
excelleth folly .. 2541: 
w. for others 2§39:5-2840: 
w. foresees what is to come 2531: 
w. giveth life . . 2533: 
w. goes beyond strength 2532: 
ad goes not always by years 2534: 4 
si ey purchase though 


BO δῶ ν ἃ ἋΣ 


2532 
2832: 


τις εξ τε 


- 
An CONUN © ROW 


ia 2534: 4 
w. pews by taking pains 2533: 3 


. is conqueror of fortune 2536: 
. is discovered by feeling ΩΣ 

. is every blessing ...... ae 
is glorious . 
w. is gray hair unto men 17}: 
w. is great wealth 


w. has its excesses. 254tcit 
w. has nothing to do with 
love nee et gas 
w. hath builded her house 2538: 1 
w. hath one foot on land 2534:10 
w. humble that it knows no 
more... ....... .1228: § 
w. in perfection not for 
mortals 
w. in poor, diamond in lead 2732: 
w. is an inheritance .. 2538: 
w 
w 
w 
w. 


w. is its own proof ..... 2538 
w. is more precious than 
Pearls 26g) ese wet 2434: 
w. is noblest pedi ree... 1691: 
w. is not welcomed at revel 964: 
w. is not worth a haw 2644: 
w. is only in truth . 2831: 


Ὁ 
a 
& 
ὟΝ 
5. ἢ) OW κοὐ > Ow BN = a Dh 


w. is shown in clearness 2434: 


= 


WISE 


tsdom, continued 
is supreme part of hap- 
piness . «2431: 7 
is the sport of fate ..2536: 3 
justified of her children 2537: 1 
ifteth up the head ....2532: 7 
» masterful adminiatra- 
tion of unforeseen .2§30: 9 
measured by success .2533:15 


measures end of things 2530: 9 
might in youth be gotten 2544: 7 


w. 
Ww. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
WwW. more precious than 

rubies ble a aed Aloe 3537:10 
w. nearer when we stoop 2536:12 
w. never slips into folly 2541:13 
w. no inheritance . 2428: 4 
w. not good till bought 2533: 1 
w. of our ancestors ...... 2535: 1 
w.oftheold —..... 43: 6 
w. of world foolishness 2541: 4 
w., perception of similari- 

ties 2837: 3 
w., perfect good of mind . 4581: 6 
νν. principal thing; get w. 2538: 1 
w., Pursuing best ends ..2531: 3 
W., Tising superior to folly 2530: 9 
w. sails with wind and tide 2 ae I 
w. seems but folly to fvol ς 
w. shall die with you. age 9 
w., sole artificer of bliss 2531: 7 
w. sought in age fades 2534: 7 
w. still by seeing ἄτονβ. Q2r:i12 
w. teaches what is right 2531: 2 

w. teeth not necessary to w. 2535: 2 
w. that is hid profitless 2532: 8 

, the most precious orna- 

" ment ; 2537 :10 
w., the only liberty... 2538: ἃ 
w. to be governed by rea- 

son . 2540216 
w., to be reconciled to in- 

evitable 2531: 1 
w., tu distinguish good ‘and 

evil 2531: 6 
w., to find out one’s own 

folly itr 2 ASSIS 
w. to gold prefer. 2534: 
w. to know what lies before 2531; ὲ 
w., to read present aright 2531: 1 
w. to soul whit health to 

Υ. .. Ἧς31: 4 

w. to vile seems vile .2538: 9 
w., treasure that never 

causes trouble 2537: 6 


w., tree that grows in 

heart 2530:11 
w. walks in clouted shoon 2538:10 
w. wealth to poor man 2536: 8 
w. without honesty, craft 1531: a 
w. without tnnocence knav- 

ery 124714 
wise with w. of time only 2512: 2 
wit and w. 2§47:10 
with how little w. world is 


governed 1016: 3 
with the ancient is w.. 36: 1 
without w., wealth little 

worth . = ......... 2537:10 
years should teach w. ... 36: τ 
Wise: abnormally w. (2835: ς 


admire what despise, grow 


ν. - «2534: 3 
after damage, who isn’t w. 2540: ἃ 
3 
4 


all equally w ον 1324: 
all things easy to tow. 10... 2536: 
as w. as or 


as w. as fair ae 
as w. as men of “Gotham a εξ 


be ποῖ w. in own eyes ... 383 
be w. in heart ........... 38: 12 
be w. incessantly ........ ἀεττ, 8 
be w. today ._—s............... 2535: 4 
be wisel worldly, not 

worldly w. ........... 2538: 3 
be ye therefore w. as ser- 

PENS: ... i Hees 2536:13 


before event must man be 
w. .2540: 4 

by constant fear, w. escape 

harm ...........00002 ac28: 2 


WISE 


Wise, continued 
RanenTting with w. makes 


ore we ee 


-357: 4 
eorrect w., he thanks you 858: 6 
dare to be w., begin .. 


1. ΥἸ4Ε1112 
day of w. worth life of : 

00 .. 857i 
defer not til! tomorrow to aed 

ew . 2. og, 2535: 4 
despise not discourse of w 1908: 2 
detest man not w. on own 

behalf ....... ..2539: 7 
easier to be w. for others 

than sel 2539: 8 


easy to be w. after event 2540: 5 
eighth w. man 


Seek ce 
fools give w. men counsel 845: 9 
for w. with sign, 106] with 


fist .. 2612: 4 
go where he will, w. ‘at 
home .253 ‘13 


got to he w. before witty 2548: 3 
governor of w. is patience 858: 
araye and formal pass for 
2534: 3 
he i Ἢ 'w. who follows the w. 2534: 2 
he is w. who knows useful 
things 


. 2510: 9 
he that is w. attains not age 525: § 
he who thinks himself w. is 

a great fool .. ne 855: 7 
he w. is, that ware is. 865: 6 
how easily men get name of 

ν΄. , Lae ge a ΕΑ ἢ 2539: I 
IT am w. to the fact 2536:10 
if things done twice, all 

would be w. 2540: 


7 
if w. erred not, hard on 

fools 857: 7 
in age w., in youth witty . 44: 6 
just as w. as last year ape ς 
least foolish is w. ἃ 
little w. the hest fools be ae 4 
lonks of w. good as dis- 

course 2538: 2 
may I consider the w. ‘rich 2537: 6 
men may be w. at-renne 2533: 7 
men who are w. are w. in 


time 2540: 4 
mock us for pretending to 

εν... 2.10: 1 
mouth of w. is in heart 856: 1 
no man ever w. by chance 2538: 8 
no man for himself prove 

w. .. 2§39: 6 
no man is born w 2533: 4 
no man w. at all hours 2538: 8 
no man w. enough by him- 

self. 2537: 7 
none so w. but fool over- 

takes 857:14 
none so w. may not he de- 

ceived ; .2516: 7 
not w. for self, not w. tn 

anything 2536:13 
not w. to be wiser than 

necessary . .2536:11 
not w. who is not w. for 

self 2539: 7 
obscurely w., ne coarsely 

kind 1297: 4 
of w. learn to make self 

better 857: 3 


one cannot love and be w. te 14 
one w. worth 10,000 fools 857:17 
only w. knows how to love 2538: 8 
poverty can never disgrace 


.2§34: 7 

professing themselves to be 
, they become fools .858: 7 

ἐρβτοι more to w. than 
stripes to fool 858: 1 
reprove the w., get thanks 2533: 9 
send the w. and say nothing 2611: 6 
seven w. men of Greece 1007: 9 

shameful for w. to persist 
in error ... .. @§3ti1o 

some are w., some other- 
WIKE 5S eed bee eed 25:35: 7 


Wise, continued 

takes w. to recognize w. 2539: 4 
taketh w. in own craftiness 451: 6 
time to be w. with peared 121: : 


to put one w. . ..2536:1 
to the w. sive gold | ae 954: ἢ 
too soon w. to be long old 2532:10 


too w. a. ne’er live long 525: § 

too w. to live long 

truly w. and great 

pment? w. add up to one 
ool .......... 


unless w., listen in ‘vain 
to w. ..... 2538: 2 
useless to be w. after mis: 
fortune 


walketh with w. shall be w. *387: 
when one is w., two happy 1531: 
when w. dies, not easy to 

replace... .28535: 
when w. you do not love . ..1488: 
whoever 15 not too w. is w. 2526:1 
abroad, helpless at home 2540: 
among fools, among w. 
foolish 


Nh ὦ 


Ww = οὐ 


carries jewel in bosom 2536: 6 
content, not covetous 2533113 
desires no more than 
he gets justly 2534: 3 
do at once what fool 
does at last Sag 8ς7: Δ 
does all things well 2536: 4 
does not contend with 


ν΄. 
w. 
is 858: 3 
w. and fool have ‘fellows Bey: 9 
w. are caught in wiles ... 2536: 7 
w. are not learned 2536: 6 
w. as mother’s apron-string 89: 7 
w. as Pallas, ape, gander, 
Olle τ 3, he meee se 25 36:13 
Ww. as serpents 2073:11 
w. because spent more in 
oil than wine .. 2834: 6 
w. because understand ig- 
norance 2536: 6 
w. hehind the hand . 2540: 6 
w. believes nothing .. ...162: 1 
w. cares not for what can- 
not have 2534:10 
w. 
w. 
Ww. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


fool 853: Δ 
. does not lay up treasure 2536: 6 


. draws from enemy . 856:10 
. drink old wine . .. 283%: § 
enough if you keep 
warm .2534:11 
enough to play the fool 859: 4 
eyes are in his head ..856: 2 
. falter not midst blame 2533:10 
gets learning .2531:12 
. grow wiser as older 2532: 2 


. guards against what is 
to come 

, heart at right hand . 
if did not think selves 


..2838: 2 
856: 3 


in his own conceit. 3081 
inferior to Jove alone . .2535: : 
is born to rule the fool 856:10 
is he who recks not who 

is rich oe 


asses 2: 44e42¢ 4445 


learn from their foes 2531:12 
like trees in hedge 
makes tools of 
comes to hand 2534: 4 
w. man grows angry slowly 70: 2 


.2534: 4 


w. is known by his soil S33: 
w. is out of reach of for- 

tune 2530: τ 
w. know fool, ‘not fool w. 858: 5 
w. know value of riches .253riu1 
w. know what to overlook 2431: 3 
w. know what they need . 253r:tr 
w. knows himself to be fool 855: 7 
w. knows how little known 2534: 9 
w. knows what ignorance 

ἐπ’ τ {πεν et BN Ge os 2532: 2 
w. knows without  travel- 

LNG -... ke ee eee 2536: 6 
w. learn by others" 

harms 724:13; 855: 2 
w. 
we. 
w. 


what 


Wisest: 


WISH 2943 


Wise. continued 


. man is a great wonder 2534: 4 


w 
w. man is always happy . .2434: 
w. man is strong ........ 2538: 5 
w. man’s heart seldom 

NaDDY i cske hea a aeraes 533:14 
Ww. may sn kind without 

COS so ia Seep a ges 2534: 4 
w. men came from east . 658:17 
w. must be w. for himself ane I 
w. must carry fool... ..... I 
w. never surprised by death 2: 16: 2 
w. never wants a weapon 2532: 6 
w. not w. in everything ..2537: 8 
w. plead causes ....... «1282: ς 


w. profit more from fools 


than fools from w. 855: 2 
w. propose, fools determine 857: 6 
w. questions self, fool 

OUHETS: 4 hk. 358 ees 857515 
w. say nothing in danger- 

ous times ........... 2110: § 
w. shall inherit glory 858: Υ 


w. silly in company of fools 856:10 
w. so young never live long 525: § 
w. spend time at doors of 


ὦ 5 us wu Sees 1980: 3 
w., struck but not hurt .. 2538: 8 
w. taketh heed to the end 859: 2 
w., that has world at will 2633: 2 


w. that hath wit for own 

affairs 2534:11 
w. thing well done quickly 2536: 4 
w. thoughts walk with him 856:10 
w. through excess of wis- 


Comte 2252 oaee Oe oi ee 859: 5 
w. too late ....... ..... §40: 9 
w. understand at half a 

WOES. <5 ... eee oy 2534: 3 
w. was he that did it . .§38: 5 
w. who consorts with fools 851: 9 
w. who knows he is a fool 858: 2 


w. who knows pherteom: 


ings . . .2530:10 
w. who knows when he’s w. 2479:10 
w. who learns from every 

man. . 2531:12 
w. who neither hopes” nor 

CATS? .- cae eee es 2§30:10 


w. will make opportunities 2534: 4 
w. with untold wisdom 35:12 
w. with whom things thrive 25 33:15 
w. with wink, fool with 

kick: ©. ....... ...1692: 4 
w. without ostentation .. .2538: 8 
w. words from humble lips 1:1} τὸ Τὸ 
wisest man ποῖ w. at all 
word to the w. ts enough 
you look w., pray correct . 
you may be w. tho you can’t 


ie : 
2535: ὁ 


make watch ......... 2538: 7 
Wise-one gathers her store ..73:15 
Wisely: not w. but too well 1475: 1 
Wiser: be w. than others .2536:11 

everybody w. than any a 

WS δος τ nares .2537: 2 
grow w. as we grow old . .36: 1 
little the w. . ...... "2536: 5 


never seem w. than people 


you are with .. 2536211 
w. after the misfortune .2540: 3 
w. than children of light ..2537: 3 


he that thinks him- 

self w., fool 2834: 
not w. who was never fool 859: 
w. lov’d the lasses 
w., meanest of mankind .319: 
w. sometimes acts weakly 2537: 
w. that keeps self warmest 2534:11 
w. who is not wise at all 2536:1! 


“- 

a 

00’ 

wa 
Dh OVE 


WSR τ eines ieee 2541 
as likely to obtain w. as 

wolf to catch moon . 2542: 9 
better to have than w. ...2§42: 7 


evil w. most evil to wisher 2542: 6 
I w. what you w. .2542:11 
if you can’t do as you w. 540: 8 
let her have her w. .2:42:12 
man’s w. doth him deride . 2 41316 
that w. not worth a straw 2645: 1 


294 WISH-WASH 


Ee 


Wish, continued 
we cannot w. for what we 

know not ......... .2$43: a 
what we w. we fancy near 2542:14 
what we w. we soon believe 161: 6 
w., father to the thought . .2542:16 
w. for supper .. : 
w. for what we know not 2543: 2 
w. in one hand, spit in 

MONEY oie eee chee 1089: 2 
w. not for soft things ....2542: 3 
w. to overhear vulgar ν᾿. 1440:12 
w. to sin entails penalty ..16:13 
you can never tell what to 

We ek 2 ah Poe ek 2542:13 


you have your w. ........ 2542:12 
you may w., but not pos- 

$OS6 5. so Raw eh eee 2§ 42:13 
you should w. as we w. . .2542:11 
Wish-wash: mournful w. ..1399: 2 
Wished it 80, George Dan- 

αἰπ τ nae 2442:10 
Wishers and woulders are 

poor householders 2§42:17 
w. were ever fools ..... 2$42:15 


Niches: good w. all old man 
ΟΣ .20: 
grasp the skirts of his w. 2542:15 


if w. were horses ....... 2542: ἃ 
if w. were thrushes .. 2842: t 
mere w. are silly panes .. 9842: ἧ 
pious w. . .. 28542: 
two w. make a will, ..2g§09: 8 
w. lengthen as sun declines 2543: 3 
w. never can fill a sack . 2543: 1 
w. would double troubles 2542: 4 
Wishful thinking ....... 2542:16 


Wishing: what comes by w. 


never ours. ...... 3542513 
w., of all employments, 
WOI8l :.... Ve Sete §43: 3 
w. that for which one noth- 
ing dares ............ 2541216 
Wist: had Iw. ........ Se 
We oes eee se aes ..2 
after w. is not the best . 2544: 3 


beat pate, and fancy w. 
will come ........... 2546:10 


better w. than wealth 2547: 9 
better witty fool than fool- 
ish ww... ....... .8g2:10 


born where w. was scant 2546: 9 


bought w. is best . «2446: 3 
brevity is the soul of w. . 240: 4 
don’t put too fine point 
ON We. ..«.{ὐνν νι 2543: 8 
don’t set w. against a child 2547: 6 
emulation whetstone of w. 2547: § 
folly to show w. to women 2546: 1 
ae w. as egg of meat 672: 1 
send you more w. .2545: 8 
good conceit in my τ. .2544: 1 
good w., but bad memory . 1561: 8 
good w., but carried by fool 2546: 2 
t with w. ........... 2547°23 
If-penny purse of w. ὃς: 4 


he has not all w. in world 2543: 5 
he hath a poison w. 
he hath w. at will 
he shows all his w. at once 2544: 6 
he wears his w. in belly 167: 8 
his w. invites you to come 2546:10 
his w. lies in his wardrobe 369: 2 


, eo eee 


his w. lost in his length . 2279:14 
his w. sparkles at expense 
of memory ........... 2545:14 
2446: 


I have a skipping “. ... 
ὈΒΡΓΟΠΙ ΡΒ, touchstone of 
Pe rere ier ee τὸν σατο sue 2547: 4 

‘eapropriets is soul of w. 2547: Μ 
kindly w. not very witty 1447: 7 
learned men without w. ..1441:11 
little w. in head makes work 

2544: 9 
love of w. makes no man 

. 2844512 
purchase 


. 2847: 9 
modern w. David's fool 82:10 
more w. tn little tnger 


.2443: ς΄ 


Wit, continued 


more w., the less courage 2544:13 
mother w. .. 2547: 4 
my w. grown ‘through suf- 

fering ... 726: 7 
never any w. till below 

stairs 2844: § 
no more νυν. than a coot 2543: ἑ 
not amused by others’ w. 2547: 
ounce of w. worth pound of 

clergy . 884: 3 
ounce of w. worth pound of 

sorrow ....... 2543: 6 
pecks up w. as pigeons 

pease 2547: 3 
poor enou h to be a w. §2:10 


save a little w. for tomor- 

row 2547: 6 
sharpen | w. on whetstone 2547: § 
some oparks that are like 

w. 2547: 
staircase w. 2544: 
though a w., he is no fool 52:10 
three sorts of men want w. 2544:11 


>w 


thy w. catches ως 2846: 6 
thy w. is sharp sauce 2546: 6 
thy w. shall ne’er go slip- 

shod ... ....2846: 6 
’tis w. for w. ..1147: 1 
to have w. at will . 844: ἃ 
to surfeit upon w. danger- 

ous. ..... 2546: 7 
to w. and learning add wis- 

dom... . 25477210 
true w. is nature to advan- 

tage dressed . . .. 2843: 4 
true w. never made us 

laugh 2545: 3 
truss up his w. in eggshell ore 9 
turned your w. seamy side 

out . 1408: 6 
use w. as buckler ..... 2$44: 2 
use w. to please, not to 

hurt .2$44: a 
want o’ w. waur than want 

ο᾽ siller 2546: 9 
we hit off a little w. II4S:1f 


wear w. like sword in scab- 
bard 2544: 2 
what a w. snapper are you 2547: 3 
who ever thought he wanted 
Ww. 2546: 7 
whose w. never carried 
heart-stain 2847: 7 
w. acts rudely with impu- 
nity 2545:1 
w. and judgment at strife 2546: 
w. and will strive for vic- 
tory 2546: 
w. and wisdom born with ee 
man .... . 2548: 1 
. and wisdom seldom seen 
together —....... 2547:11 
and wool linsay-woolsie 2545: 7 
: «ὦ loss but for fools ...2545:11 
ke before rotten 2644: 7 
worth twice 
tau reeks ads Heit Se 
: burden when it talks too 


4 


4 


2546: 3 
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pane take place of 
puuwicdse 2547: 8 
cheap because plentiful 2547: 8 
enough to keep self 

warm ............... 2834:11 
. folly unless wise ...... 2546: 2 
goes not all by hair ..2547: 9 
in poor avails nothing ..2544:10 
in women exaggerates 

LON Ye eS ety a eel ae 2578: 7 
is caltured insolence ..2543: 4 
is luck of labor ...... 2543: 4 
. is news to i picrence . 2848: 3 
. is not worldly wisdom 2543: 4 
. is unruly engine .. 2643: 4 
. its honey lent 2547: 7 
., koswine resemblance of 

things which differ 2543: 4 


oe ee ew we 


ἐξεετεν 18148 κε α a 4 


against self. . . 2089: 
Witnesses: compassed about 
With Wo .. thea eas 2850: 


WITS 


ee continued 
, like wax, apt to receive 


” any impression ....... 2546: 1 
w., mixture of reason and 

extravagance ......... 2543: 4 
w. must he have who wan- 

ders ..  .. a, τι: 4 
w. never excited laughter 2548: 3 
w. never good till bought 2546: 3 
w. of conversation. ..... 418: 2 
w. plays fool. εν 25844:}13 
w., propriety of thoughts . 2543: 4 
w. purified by wisdom 

Sweet ..... Sea ee es 2547 :13 
w. raises nature above its 

LOVE) 0 4 eee tee 2544°14 
Ww. rarest among educated 2545: 2 
w., reason expressed arti- 

ciall . 2843: 4 
w. salt of conversation ....254§!12 
w. so shining, admired =. . 2544: 2 
Ww. strives against wisdom 2547:13 
w., struck smartly, shows 

spark |. 2547: 3 
w. that can call forth” 

smiles .2547: 1 
w. that loved to play .2547: 7 
w. to fools, fool to wits .. §a:t0 
w., to live with who has 

mone .  —...... 2544: 7 
w. to persiiade ...... .2444: 4 
w. to pick lock and steal 

horse . 2547112 
w. to understand or halter 2406: 3 
w. when temperate, pleas- 

ing .2546: 8 
w., whither wilt —. 2547: 2 
w. will walk where will 

bent : .. 2446: 4 
w. without employment, 

disease 2543: 7 
w. without learning, tree 

without fruit . 2548; 2 
w. without love, «κα with- 

out salt 1464:11 
w. without wisdom 2548: 2 
you have a nimble w. ....2546: 6 
your w. ambles well 2546: 6 
your w. is too hot. ..... 2546: ὁ 
WITCH: “ρον λτων δρῶν 849 
heware οὗ w.’s bosom ....2549: 6 
burn for w., lose coal 2549: Δ 


thou shalt not suffer w. to 


live ee eee 2440: 4 
w. is in it : 2440: 8 
w. of Endor . 2549: 7 


Witches: dill hinders w. of 
will .2$49: 

Withers: our w. unwrung 
Withhold from self ....... ere: 1 
Witness ........... ... 2949 
false w. cast to dogs 
if w., be an honest man 3550: 1 
think no place without a w. 2§49:11 
no one compelled to be w. 


enemies may serve as w. 2850: 
false folk need many w. ..781: 
mad man and fool no w. “2850: 
we despise heavenly w. ..1046: 
w. sell their perjuries 2550: 

WIG ee ee eee oa 
as the w. say, you tell me 2548:10 
at their w. end ......... 2548:11 
easy for a god to steal w. 1499: δ 
AVE Wi. ....{νὐ νον νν νιν κως 789: 9 
frightened out of your w. 
good w. have bad memories 254 
great w. jump .......... geass 
great w. may gloriously 


anaen b&b & ~ 


offend ............... 254513 
great w. sink with : 

weight .............. 2548: ς 
half w., two to a wit ...2845: 9 


he wears his w. in helly 1047: ae 

I gathered my w. together 2548: 
ad my w. about me . asa: 8 

my w. begin to turn .1800: 2 


WITTAM 


Wits, continued 
my w. ran wool-vathering 2549: 1 
no w. to match thy beauty 137: 6 


not only w., but cause of 
wit in other men .... 
the more w., the less happy 
w. saying always i in season 
Wive: hard to w. and thrive 
where heart set, will Iw... 
w., thrive as best I may 
Wives: as market goes, w. 
must sell 


our w. were in our skins . 2548: 4 
scared out of his w. ἀξ 8:1) 
some w. can digest before 
others can chew ..... 2548: 9 
they live by their w. 2548: 8 
two w. better than one ....1096: 1 
what silly people w. are ..2548: 5 
where are your w. ...... 2548: 4 
lb w. as with razors . 2543: 8 
Ὑ amecocks to each other 1818218 
ave short memories ..2548: 7 
cima nis ν.. .2566: 3 
Wittam: born at Little W. 2545: 6 
Witty: every one w. for own 
purpose ....... ..... 2545: 4 
good to be w. and wise 2648: 3 
got to be wise before w. 2548: 3 
more w. than wise .. 2548: 3 
- 3 
1 
> § 
: 7 
- § 


bachelors’ w. well taught ..113: 2 
discreet w. no eyes nor ears 2496 :16 
fair w. are ferry boats 2497: 3 
few w. so perfect 1206: 9 
ood w. should be ignorant 2498: 8 
honor w., enrich marriage 2495: 2 
husbands’ fault if w. fall 1207: 9 
if w. fall, sheep stand, 

grow rich 2807: 2 
impossible to live with w. 

or without them 2556: Δ 
long-tongued w. go long 

with bairn 2499:12 
other men’s w. always best 2500: 9 
two w. in one house 47:12 
we command world, w. com- 

mand us 2505: 1 


when it’s their Ww. their 


youth is past 2501: 3 


w. and mills aye wanting 1575:10 
w. and wind are neces- 

Sary evils .. 2472: 9 
w. are husbands’ friends 1205:12 
w. be reckless 2501: 4 
w., children, sires one 1532: § 
w. don't dance enough 2499: 1 
w. merry and yet honest 2500: 6 
v. submit unto your hus- 

bands 1205:13 
w. untried they take 2501;10 
w., young men’s mistresses 2495: 5 
your w. are mone tillage 2499: 3 

Woe ........ oss arden esate 2550 
companions in Wen ene 1§92:14 


delight not in w. 2550: 6 
drop of pleasure, sea of w. 2550: 7 
fellowship in w. 1042: 8 


for every w. a bliss 127§: 7 
I have a a chy Wine bE aes 2550: 6 
luxury of wo w.eeeee 1040:17 
melt at others’ w. ......-.- 2550.12 
monument of ΨΚ, .....-- 2ςτι: 2 
no escape from destined w. 556: 8 
no scene but teems with 
mortal w. ἢ «ὯὮξει: 2 
no weal without w. . 25so: 7 
one w. makes another w. 
seem less 2550: 9 
one w. today, another to- 
morrow . 2550: § 
one w. treads on ‘another's 
heel Li... 2170: 3 
raging impotence ‘of w. ..2551: 2 
δι me to feel another’ 9 
ΤΣ ὥςςΟΙ Δ 
ieannldae and suits of w. as51: 3 
tute denies eloquence to 
αι er eee: 1940: 9 
valet δὲ Was scenes 25st: t 


w. ever succeeds to bliss .2550: 7 


Woe, continued 
w. succeeds w. asp wave 
wave Re ee 2550: § 


ore eee 


Wolf, continued 


WOMAN 
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w. shall dwell with lamb ..2088: 5 
w. slips into sheepfold ..2088: 3 
w. will not war with w. 611: 9 
w.’s whelp will become w. 1136: 4 
you give w. wether to keep 2088:10 


was : .2550: 6 | Wolves: bred among w. 
Woes: an Iliad of ν. .. Po 30. 8 howl ......... 1.288 29 
heavier w. if enone eat like w. ..........0.20. a1s8: 2 
joys . .19§2:;10 famine when w. eats w. .2§53: 5 
many were the w. he suf- howl with w., to run with 
RIOR: τς pp cantons tod 2550:31 OBC) νοις φώς φυτῶν 2006: 2 
past w. sweet to hear 1953: 2 inward be greedy w. ...... 99: 7 
rare ate solitary w. 2550: § inwardly ravening w. ....25858: 2 
with w. old age abounds 38: 6 one must how! with the w. 1505: 5 
w. serve for sweet dis- to throw one to the w. ..2§62: 1 
courses .. 1953: 2 | trustworthy as famished w. 2552: 1 
w. tread each ‘other's heel 2550: 5 w. grow old in same skin 1662: ς 
w. unite foes .. ........ 2550:10 w. have seen him first ....2554: 1 
Woke: thenI w.up ...... 622: 1 w. lose teeth, not memory 2553: I 
WOU a hs ede e 651 Ww. never prey upon w. ....2553: 5 
baneful to folds is w. ....2089: 2 w. Oermaster dogs ...... 2551: 4 
better to keep w. out ...... aS : w. on one side, dogs on 
by little, w. eats goose ia other .......... ...0.. 75:18 
by little, w. eats sheep ᾽: a Woman ............. .. 2555 
cut down woods, catch w. a 5 advice of w. helps ....... 2576: | 
death of w., health of sheep 2088: 1 advice of w. ruins town 2575: 3 
death of young w. never all the w. worked within 
too soon .2552: 9 your mind 2556: § 
do not beat the w. . go8:n1 American w. fills her house 2568: § 
every one that sucketh w. answer of wise w., silence 2581: 3 
not ravening 53: 3 antipathy makes w. scorn- 
fairest w. chooses foulest τ- un eee ee Sasa 2563: 1 
Wate: 65° ewe, «νων 2552: 6 any wickedness but that of 
friendship of a w. 2551: § ee ee ere err er 2570: 4 
go with w., learn to how! 389: 7 any w. will love any 
hard winter when one w. man ——..... . wae 2585: 3 
eats another ....... 2553: 5 as great pity to ‘see w. weep 
house of thew. . ..... 2553: 4 as goose barefoot ...... 2290: 6 
idle w. wins little meat . Re: 6 as jewel in swine’s snout, 
leave w. in charge of sheep 2088:10 fair w. without discre- 
like a gaping w. . . 2§§2: 1% tion ...... ...... ..2§67: 1 
loves him as w. loves sheep 2087: 9 | at every hour w. weeps 2289: 8 
mad that trusts tameness uae man better than good 
of w. Ss ὐλβαι 4} We eae eat Sara eaten 2572: § 
never trouble w. how many beastliest ‘of beasts is w. 2572: 8 
sheep be ..... τ 2089: 3 believe a w. or an epitaph 2561: 7 
nurse w., be eaten for it 2544: 6 | benefits bind one to a w. 2563: 8 
nurse w. cub, be eaten for best counsel that of a w. 2576: ! 


it 1243: 
on one side w., ‘on other dog 575: I 


3 


safe out of mouth of w. 2551: 6 
sheep and w. ...20 5: 9 
to cry w. .. 2553: 2 
to have a w. by the ears 2551: 8 
to have a w. in one's belly 2542: 2 
to keep w. from the door 2553: 4 
to live the life of a w. 2554: 3 
to see ἃ’ . we eee ees 2554: ! 
wake not a sleeping w. ....616: 4 
when w. was sick, monk . 569: 1 
while dogs snarl, w. de- 

vours sheep 694: 
who's afraid of big bad w. 2854: 


with w., look out for tricks 2552: 
ὃ always bigger than he is 2555: 
. and fox both privateers 2552: 
. and lamb shall be united 2088: 
behaves as a w. 187: 
. cannot be held by ears 2§51: 
. cannot the shepherd be 2089: 
eats sheep that have 


wn ΟΟ σιῶν =m COL ὦ 


been told . 2089: 3 
_ finds reason to eat sheep 608: ς 
for mate 2882: 8 
.in hurry before shouting 2552: 4 
in sheep's sclothing 2855: 2 
in the fable 2554: ἃ 
in the snare .1966: 7 


is wary and dreads pit 2§52:10 
knows what ill beast 


thinks 3552: 7 

makes distempered eat 

heyond reason .2552: 2 
. may change coat ..28§3: t 


. must die in own skin ..2553: 1 
. never wants for a pre- 

tence 2552: 5 
. never wars against W. 2852: : 
. runs from the eagle ..2552: 4 


ry 


22 £24 - poops ee: 


better devil’s than w.’s 


SIAVE. “oven Gea yeaa d §55: 3 
better housetop than brawl- 

IND We 6h ees νον τινος 2581: 2 
brighten w.’s name, not 

tarnie@n: i ost, 2557: 3 
but yet aw... 2566: 2 
chaste w. does not dye hair 105$: 7 
choose not a w. αὶ a candle 2567: 4 
constant you are, t yeta 

Wi ya ee eis 2566: 2 
cruelty to w. no honor 2557: 9 
dead w. will have four to 

carry her forth ...... 2567: 5 
dear, deluding w., Joy . ee ς 
dear, destructive w. ...... 2563: 5 
dishonest w. not kept in 2:88: 7 
don’t trust w. ......... 2τ61: 7 
drunken w. an open door 636: 1 
οἰ ὃν. .. we ee 2122: 4 
every w. gained by. flattery 2594: 6 
every w. has springe to 

catch woodcock ...... 2560: 4 
every w. isa puzzle .. 2567: 9 
every w. is at heart a rake 1934: 6 
every w. knows that .2495: 3 
every w. loves more than a 

man : . 2884: ὁ 
every w. matrimonial ad- 

venturer stg <a ύ 
every w. may be won ....2592: ¢ 
every w. should marry ..1530: 9 
every w. source of annoy- 

ance... ........ O7: 4 
every wW. thinks herself 

lovable Bee τ ταν ὅσος ὃ 2ς84:1τὸ 
fair w. ἃ gilt pill. 2860: 6 
fair w. never without 

trouble ........ ..... 2497: 
fair _w. without virtue is 

like palled wine ...... 2560: 
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it’oman, continued 
fall into w.'s arms, 

hands .. .2558:10 
female w. great institution 2569: 
fickle thing is w. ever .. .2579: 
fire, sea, w., three evils 2571: 
fire, water, w., my ruin ..2§71: 
first counsel of w. wisest 2576: 
flaunting w. is after your 

ἘΠῚ. eee! os eee 2561; 
follow advice of w., hell 2575: 
follow not counsels of W. 2575: 
fool who ae to turn w.’s 

Wil be ages 2583: 
foolish for w. to be wise 2578: 
for trouble get ship and w. 2565: 
for w., glory only a splen- 

did mourning 
for w., to do wrong easier 2571: 
for w., wrong side of forty 2564:1 
frailty. thy name is w. 2559: 
from evil w. guard self ..2574: 
from w. comes w.’s wicked- 


not 


www OO oO 


Neaonn Orns Was 


ness ὌΝ . .. 2570: 4 
lory of w. is her beauty 1520: 2 
God made w. for use of 

man . 2557:12 
gold tested by fire, w. by 

gold. 2568:11 
good cry never hurts w. 2290: 5 
goud w. is happy at home 2585:10 
good w. is hidden treasure 325: 8 


good w. worth gold 2568 :17 
good w. worth gold crown 325: 8 
arent us that grand word 
2558:10 
Pret yourself from learn- 
εἦν. ....-.ονὖ (heures 2578: 2 
hare without muse, w. ex- 
cuse 
he pis hates w. sucked a 
2:62:12 
he that hath w. hath eel by 


γ190:12 


tail 2 2 0... we 2579:1 
hell hath no fury like w. 
scorned «6.2.2.0 .. eee 2566: 6 
here’s tow. . .. 0 ..... 2558:10 
hired w. is as spittle ..2488: 9 
history of w., tyranny 2568:16 
homely w. precious in house 2561: 5 
honest w. as ever burnt 
malt 2.13672 9 
honest w. given to lie .. .2559: 6 
honest w. like ἃ pheasant 2582: 2 
honorable danger chills a 
w. 2570: 1 
noms a little love improves 
ee ere 2584: 4 
iw ‘like angel’s speaks 
tongue of w. ....... .2§80:13 
how treacherous is w. ....2571: § 
I am a w., needs must 
Ἔν. 2ς8ο: 7 
I am my own w. ........ 2557:%4 
I hate a learned w. ...... 2578: 2 
I pave τὸ no other but a w.’s 
ete ary ne Raton mes 2577: 8 


I bow w there's aw. in it 2587: 3 
if man hears a w., she is 
not beautiful 
if w. doesn’t chase a man 
she doesn’t love him . 
impossible to be more ma- 
levolent than w. 
in ill counsel w. beats 


3621: 97 

-2§70: 4 
2576: 3 
1464: 9 


ae ee eee 


man 

in pursuit of w. love plays 
smallest part .. 

it takes a w. to make a 

ee 1§20: 3 

ust a w. drowning self . goatee: 43 
tin- ear w. ΠΤ eh 

leader in the deed a w. . 2587: 6 

leader of wickedness is w. 2570: 4 


lighter than wind, w. 1423:12 
look for the w. 2587: 2 
love of w. lasteth little 2579: 6 
love of w. slipvery 2379: 6 
lovely w., mulier 2668 :15 


H’oman, continued 


magnificent figure of a w. 2565: 4 
make an honest w. of her 2582: 2 
man has his will, w. her 

Way. ee 2583: 2 
man whe lays hand on w. 2557: 9 


many excuses, for you are 


ἂν. ee a 2 aes §9: 1 
married w. has nothing of 

her own .1§35:12 
marrying makes an honest 

ΝΣ που wie weds ty wants 582: 2 
may not w. look but she 

must love... .2559: 5 
modest w. sufficiently beau. 

tiful ......... ...1605: 2 
morals of average w. too 

crooked . 2573: 9 
more bitter than death the 

w. whose heart is 

snares as7i: Δ 
nature in earnest when she 

makes aw. .... . .256a: Δ 
nature meant w. to be mas- 

terpiece 575: 2 
neither sea nor fire bad as. 

w. 1. ν 2571: 3 
never any w. dumb as81: 1 
never quarrel with a w. ..2567: 6 
never w. man could trust 2561: 7 


never w. who was not bab- 


& 


bler 2580: 


never yet fair w. but made 


no 


no music with w. in concert 2558: 


no 


mouths in glass 1586: 
accounting for actions 

of w. . 2564: 
animal so hateful as w. 2572: 
cure for venom of w. 2§71: 


effrontery like that of 


w. _.. 2559: 
fiend in hell like disap- 

pointed w. 2566: 
man can lie as w. can 2559: 
mirror reflects ugly w. 2584:1 
mischief but w. in it 2587: 


one but w. and Indian 
scalps dead .2872: 
poison like poison of w. 2571: 
possession better than 
good w i 2574: 
purgatory but a w. 2574: 
serpent so cruel as w. 2566: 
such thing as good old 
w. ΝΣ φοξϑιῖι 


A= CB δοι. VADOAA A BOD ὦ 


no war without a w. . 2§87: 3 
no well-dressed w. ever 

caught cold : 626: ς 
no wild beast savage as w. 2570: 1 
no w. but hath faults 2563: 6 
no w. but will yield in time 2563: 6 
no w. can be καὶ 2582: 7 


no bf ΠΕ willingly to fone: 


no 
no 
ho 
no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


not easily is good w. found 2582: 
not proper to look upon a 


nothing is worse than a w. 2873: 


258 
2 has a mind aca 

w. has worth for long 2569: ὦ 
w. hates man for being 

in Jove with her 1ς8ς: 
w. jealous without an- 
other w. 
w. mystery to another 


we 


1263: 


ὋΣ 


ν. 2567: 
w. without fault. 2573: 
w. worth money will 
take money 2490: 
worse evil than bad w. 2874: 


vat above wrath of 
2566: 


w. ... 842: 


nS VO BA WO 


nothing more shameless 


than w. 
nothing so dreadful as w.’s 


nut tree, ass, and w. 
O w., in our hours of ease 2569: 
of all plagues, w. worst 


of 


vengeance 
2.8’ 


2472: 
2ςύ9: 


δ δ Ὁ wa 


creatures, w. best 
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Woman, continued 


old w. dancing makes dust 34:11 
old w. is good w. .......... 34:12 
old w. worse than dog ..... 34:18 
once w. gives her heart, no 

getting rid of her ...2§85: 8 
one night in man’s arms 

tames w. .......... 2584: 3 
one tongue enough for w. 2580:15 
one wise w. is two fools 2578: 5 
one w. can make a home i1sr:11 


one w. host of ills for man 2573: 
one w. worse than another 2573: 
only: another w. worse than 
pecient w., nobly planned 
plot must have w. in it . 
poor lone w. , ἬΝ 
praise w. on her pyre. Ligue 
pretty w. another's wife .. 
pretty w. enemy of ugly 2561: 
pretty w., nau nty head 

pride is life ge 

put in w. little trust, 
rack nothing to w.’s tongue 2580:1 
radiant dream behind word 


2570: 
2569: 
.2587: 


L oad 
> 
Py 
=) 
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pedaonahic w. uncommon .. 
respectable w. οὐ αἱ 
home Lean ἀρ εἷς 
rib made he aw. 
say not w.’s love is bought 
scratch any w., find squaw 
she kept her word hke a w. 
she’s no w. of adamant 
should have to marry a w. 
silence becomes a w. 
silent w. gift from God . 
silly w.. full of innocence 
sow sand and love a w. 
spirit, yet a w. too 25 
sportive old w. death’s” toy 34:1 
stumble not at beauty of w. 2566: 
subdue the w. in her nature 2556: 


w 
wn 
oo 
φαὶ 
ον ὧὸ ον Ano ὦ ὦ ὦ» ἃ COO ὁδόν 


take trst advice of w. 2576: 
tattling ow. can’t mare 

bread rise ..2§80:10 
teach w. letters, puison 2578: 6 


tell w. and you tell town 2054: ὃ 


tell w. she’s a beauty ἀ26:ι} 
tell w. she’s handsome... .2564:11 
tell w. she’s old, no kind- 

mess . isis id 2564:10 
there’s a w. in the case . 2587: 4 
there’s a w. like a dew-drop 1920: 3 
think the worst of a w. 2572: 5 
three good things in a w. 2560: 6 
three things make w. 
_Mmaught ........ 2563: 7 
time to marry when w. 

wooes ..2§93: 1 
‘tis ever the w. who pay 49“ 2585: 7 
to be slow in words w.’s 

virtue ties νων 2588: 3 
to play thew. ......... 2287517 
to understand one w. 2567: 9 
touch w., touch scorpion 2571: 


4 
travelling w. never good 2562: 8 
Trojan war fought over a 
w. . 2587 
trust not w., even dead Bae 
trust not w. when she cries 2289: 
trust w. ? trust devil first 2561: 
trust w., trust frail bark 2561: 
turn eye from beautiful w. 2557: 
unchaste w., ring in sow 32 
very little wit valued in w. 257 
virtue attired in w. see 1s2t: 
virtuous w. crown to hus- 
band . 2503: 
vi in w. fury of crea- 
.a58s: 


Cn We e825 OSD νὸ 


co) 


ΒΕ ον ‘behind lion rather 


thanw.... 0... wa... 670: 
was ever w. in this humor 

wooed... ο ο.. ..... 592: 
wealthy w. ‘insufferable 


what a breed is w. . 2869: 
what an enraged w. can do 2570: 
what attracts us in aw. ..2548: 


we 
ων 
ὋΣ 
8) 
ων ONO & 
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Woman, continued 
what better term than w. 2558:10 
what cunnot a w. helieve 2564: 
what ts table without w. at 

head .. 2569: 
what is worse than a w. 2573: 
what will not w. dare 2570: 
what w. can resist praise 2560: 
what w. wants is what 

you’re out of 2568: 

what w. wishes, God wishes 2582: 
when lovely w. stoops to 

folly 325: 
when loving w. ‘wants her 

way .2555: 
when w. dics, tongue moves 

Jlast .. . 
when w. wants her way, 

God can’t say nay .. 
when w. weeps, snare ... 2280: 
when w. wooes 2592: 
while there is world, w. will 

govern it . 2583: 

whistling w., crowing hen 2505: 
who can find virtuous w. 325: 
who is it can read a w. 2567: 
whoever trusts w. plows 

wind 2561: 
wicked w. worse than devil 2570: 
wit and w. two frail things 2559: 
wit enough for a w. 2663: 
with married w., lean not 

on elbow 
witty w. is a treasure 
woeful household 
wants w. 

.. a blessing 
a butterfly .. 
+» a curse 2569. :8- 2554: 
abandoned to self is 
naught 2556: 
always complimented by 
ove 


A Ce wean oO 


. 2880: 
. 2582: 
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. 2557: 
.. 2566: 
that 
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» 
wn 
fea) 
ο 
oom. 
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= 
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; 2584: 9 
and cherry paint for 
hurt 738: 4 
and eel, slippery tails b8o: 6 
and glass ever in dan- 
ger 
and secret, hostile 2084: ἃ 
. and therefore to be won 2592: 6 
. animal not of highest 2565: 3 
ὦ. animal that delights in 
finery 
ashamed of what she 
ought not 
, ass, walnut tree, bring 
more fruit, more beaten 
they he 
at window like grapes 
on highway . 2568113 
. better lost than ‘found 2672: 1 
+ better than wisdom 2569: 4 
. born of delay itself 2565: 7 
’ botch of all and some 2574: 6 
can be anything . 2584:11 
can do more than devil 2570: 4 
can throw out with 
spoon 2564: 
. casts shame with smock 2584: 
., chain to chariot of folly 2570: 
confuted never con- 
vinced —. 
. created for the man... .18 
ων curious about face ..2586: 
.. curse to man 2571: 
“dares all when she loves 2870: 
w., despair of a quict life 2573: 
ΜῊΝ either god or wolf 2574: 
w. either loves or hates .2585: 
w., English to the neck 2568: 
w., fair defect of nature 2571: 
w., fenther in the wind .2579: 
ν. "fire, man the meat .. .1§20: 
w., glory of existence ....2569: 
w., greatest blessing, great- 
est plague 
w. has hundred ways to 
make man unhappy ...2562: 
w. has nine lives hke cat 2862: 
w. haa no learning ...... 2578: 1 
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Woman, continued 
w. has no weapon eat 
tongue ..2880: § 
w. hater. .2560: 5 
uh helpless without a man 1522: 4 
» her counsel .2575:3 -2576: 6 
we her creation .2575: 1 
w., her negnelauey 2578 :9-2579: - 
w., her tongue .2§80:1-2581: 
w., her virtue .2582: a! 
w. her will 2582: 9-2583: 8 
w. in this scale, weed in 


se eee 


NA -ς ee, eaten 354: 8 
w. in vice full of lice ... .2868:17 
w. influenced by little 

things 2563: 2 


w., insatiate as the grave 2572: 1 
w. insults a man’s soul 
w. is a dangerous animal 2565: 3 


w. 18 a necessary evil 2572: 9 
w. is a weather-cock ...... 2579: 2 
w. is an angel at ten ....2569: 2 
w. is b nature extravagant 2564: 8 
w. is flax, man is fire .1§20: 9 
w. is for man’s help 
y-wrought ........... 2557:12 
w. is like ivy ......... 2556: 1 
w. is made of glass ..... 2657:10 
w. is man’s confusion . 2573:10 
w. 15 man’s joy ....... 2569: 4 


w. is nectar when she loves 2585: 4 
w. is never sated with man 2585: 9 
w. is no mystery : 
w. is only a lesser man . 
w. iS only a w., but good 

cigar is a smoke 354: 8 
w. is root of wickedness 2570: 4 
w. is various and mutable 2579: 9 
w. is weak, born for tears 2560: 1 
w. is weaker vessel ...... 2499: ὁ 
w., keeping home and si- 


δησθι τς, a eee oes 2586:11 
w. killer, destined to con- 

GOT Sm On es we ae 2561: 4 
w., last made, therefore 

best 2575: 2 
w. last thing civilized by 

man 2568: 3 

w. laughs when she can 2558 6 
w. loved always has success 25 4 

» lovely w., nature mad 

"thee to temper man ere 6 
w., lovely w., what a sex 2563: 5 
w. loves forever .. 2585: 7 
w., lust and opportunity 2569: 8 


w. made from man’s funny 
bone 2575 
w. may breach man’s heart 2563: 
w. may marry whom she 
likes. 2585: 
w. may not have two hearts 1076: 
w., ministering angel 2569: 
w. more desirous to marry 1530: 
w. more understanding 
than man ἐν 1520. 
w. most delicate of creation 2569: 
w. most praised never 
spoken οὗ... .. 2565: 
w. most shameless of ani- 
mals 
w. most useful domestic 
animal ... 2565: 3 
w. mounts to price put on 
her .. . .268arrt 
w. must be good to some 
man... 
w., nature's contrivance : 
w. nearer devil’s house 
w. never spares man who 
loves her .. ...... 258 
w. nobler name than lady ace 
w. not different kind of ani- 
mal ...... 
w. of charm rare 
w. of sixty runs to sound 
of timbrel 
w. of the world 
w. offensive to American 
ears . 
w. often changes 
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2571: § 


2872: 1 
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Woman, continued 
w. old as she looks 
w. only can lead man back 

to paradise ........... 2562: 4 
w., openly bad, good .2574: 7 
w. painted for own harm 2558: 9 
w., prone to mischief ....2573: 8 
Ww. pursues man that flees 2565: 6 


w. preaching, like dog on 
ind legs ............ 1869 :14 

w. reduces all to common 
denominator .........-. 2555: 3 
w. reveals God’s fatigue 2575: 2 
w. Savage goaded by shame 2566: 6 
w. says “enough” .. . ..2376: ὃ 
w., second mistake of God 2575: 2 


w. shall not wear what 
pertains unto man 
w. should deal gently with 


σ. 


.625: 


w. 
w. should stand by w. ... 
w. should study household 
good... st .2586:10 
w. smells right when she 
smells of nothing 
w. soon lost by gadding 
w. spins even when she 
talks ... 2556: 
w. surrenders to eloquence 2564: 
w. that deliberates is lost 2561: 
w. that hath familiar spirit 2549: 
w. that paints puts up bill 738: 
w., thy vows traced in sand 2579: 
w. to be from house three 
times. ne . 2586: 
w. unhappy who is in love 
and virtuous .. . 2584: 
w. uses tears to deceive 2290: 
w., various and changeful 2579: 
w., wakeful w., is never 
weary 
w. wakes to love . 
w. was made of a rib .... 
w. was the pursuer 
w. we love always right 
w. weak, but man weaker 2560: 
w. who accepts gifts sells 
BOLE ct ak, x eisaks OS 
. who does not please false 
note in nature 
who enjoys spending 
who meditates alone 
meditates evil .. . 
who spares lover spares 
self too little .2585: 1 
whose hands are bands 2571: 
will bear any weight if 
placed on her by man 2583:10 
will have both word and 
WAYS Sch6 ΡΠ ΠῚ 2583: 2 
_willor won't |. ..... 2583: ζ 
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2563: 


2562: 
1206: 
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2573: 7 
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wishes to he loved 
w. with a past has no 

future 57: 
w. with big belly handsome 1322: 
w. with great belly hand- 

some . 2411: 
w. with passion: for buying 2564: 
w. with serpent’s tongue = 2343:1 
w. with tears gains respite 2289: 
w., woe man, full of woe 2573: 
w., w. rules men still .. 2555: 
w. would rather talk with 

man than angel 
~ *s duty to dressmaker . 
."s heart and tongue .... 
.8 instinct truer 
ly 8 mind changes oft .. 
w.’s nay doth stand for 

nought ἀπ κω 3873: 
w.’s no ..2876:7-25773 
w.’s noblest station is re- 

treat ...... 
w. "8 place is in the hay . 
w.’s place is in the home 

αν Κα Ὁ 2585 :10-2586:12 
Ww. *s pleasure in fine clothes 2564: 2 
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Ww. ᾽8 reason dh cease geod od .2577: 8 
w. ‘s rights ............ .2568:12 
w.'’s trust write in dust ..2579: 8 
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bVorman, continued 


w.’s strength in tongue ..2§80: 5 
w.’s sword is her tongue ..3§80: 5 
w.’s tongue can kill a man 2g80: § 
w.’s work is never done . ee 9 
w.'s yes and no .... 8 
you're a w., swear boldly 221: 8 
Womanhood and childh 

leet: cou atin eee om es 1403: 9 


vom more joy dis- 


ον νυ τς 1 
Womb: child follows the w. a I 
Wombs: good w., bad sons 447: 9 
Women ...... cc cccecess 2566 


all jealous w. are mad 1263: 7 
all the w. we need inside 244:10 


all w. are We. ...... cee ee 335: 9 
all w. as trolley cars ....2565: 6 
all w. be evils .......... 2872: 9 
all w. born so perverse ..2572: 3 
all w. can be caught ....2584: 9 
all w. chatterboxes ..... 2580: 2 
all w. good—for nothing 2574: 7 
all w. love great men... .25§83:11 
all w. same in the dark 488: 2 


all w. same with lamp away 1495:31 


all w. should take pepper 

in the nose .... ... 2§63: 6 
all w. unstable ... ......9§79:10 
ambition of w. to inspire 

LOVE os CA arc Aes : 8 


are w. books? says Hodge pee 3 
as soon as w. belong to us 
we no longer belong to 


them -.. .............. . 2564 
as w. wish to be ........ 1872: 
change of w. makes bald 


knaves .2557: 
conversation of w. hurtful 2572: 
dally not with money or w. 2566: 
deadly race and tribe of w. 2572: 
discreet ν᾿ . ........-. 2559: 
don’t blame all w. 
easy credulity of w. .... 
fair w., less they speak ...137: 
fair w. without riches 
few w. whose value sur- 

vives beauty 137: 
for wanton w., lascivious 


Cr ιν φ4.ε.»ε 
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men -1§2t:10 
forgive w. much for they 

love much ..... ..  ..8885: 4 
Reese with geese, w. with 

: .2s81: 4 

Zend 'w. bore one 2574: 9 


good w. need no bush . . 2558: 9 
good w. weary of trade .324:15 
Zossip- -loving are w. 2560: 2 
happiest w. have no history 2565: 1 
hard for w. to a ge Seu 2054: 6 
he who can avoi 


im ΡΣ ΝΣ 1 
nee a of w. sicken for 

ἴονο es che eke 2584: 3 
hell af w. is old age ........ 34:14 


house goes mad when w. 

gad ....... .2586:12 
household cares to w. “yield 2586: ς 
I learned about w. from er 2562:11 


“1 love you’”’ only secret w. 


Wave 3.5 ce ees 2584: 8 
I must cheat, as w. can ..2565: 6 
if w. were little as they are 

ξοοὰ hes ere ae Gece 2482: 3 
ill w. worse than furies .2572: 1 


impossible to live with w. or 


without them ......... 2556; 2 
in first passions, w. love Beate 
it delights w. ‘to be asked 2584: 9 
lew erie of w. .....---.. 2547:13 
et w. keep silent in cnurch- 8 

πε παν toe θα 1481: 3 

let = spin, not preach ., 2586; 1 

let w. stay at home ..... as8s:t0 
light te make husbands 

eer ΤΙΝ tate ea τ 2560: 9 

love ate w., lovely ‘thing | 1 2§84: } 


many w., many words .3g81; 
meannesses only w. commit 2471: 5 


Women, continued 
men accuse w. of cruelty 2563: 
men be coy when w. woo 2593: 
men but milch cows for w. 2873: 
miles of shopping w. ....2564: 
minds of w. changeable aa: 
modest w. choose man by 

mind . 
= credit in wave than 

ὁ δότω Rata aeavaes 2461: 

sieve " death in w. 2572: 
more w., more witchcrafts 2572: 
most w. have no characters 2566: 
nature framed all w. to be 

won .2§92: 
nature has. given w. power 2555: 
neither w. nor linen by 

candle-light . ....... 2567: 
no man as tond of virtue 

as of w. .25§58: 
no social difference till w. 

comein. ., .... 2856 
not for w. μὰ ο give ‘counsel 257 
of all w. one never 2570: 
parasite ὭΣ eats .. 2667: 
passing the love of w. ..2585: 
patience and silence rare in 

ΝΕ 2563: 
pity there’s no vanity in 

ν. 


- 2559: 


Pe ee 
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plain w. are always jeal- 
ous ....... 
prouder w. were none alive 2562: 

quite a number of w. have 
. 2566: 


AN 


consciences 4 
REproach shears thrown on 

Bia letMe Nat, 2564: 4 
ΕΠ by w. 0.0... 00... 3 
safest club for w., home ache: 4 
seek not the favor of w. .2562:11 
seven w. shall take hold of 


one man .. 2662: 7 
society with w. breeds se- 

curity . 2563: 6 
some w. conceive with 

breeches .  .. ..... 1872: 6 
there’s wisdom in w. ....2578: 3 
three w. make a market 2560:10 
to love w., never enjoy 

them 


.2563: 6 
tongues of w. seldom still 2580: 8 
treason which w. do to man 2570: 6 
treat w. with shrewdness 157:15 
two w. in one house never 


accord -1997:14 
two w. needless expense 2574: 4 
two w. together cold 

weather ... 2883:10 
two w. worse than one . .2573: 4 
ugly w. finely dressed, 

uglier .. . oo... . 625: 9 
under kings, w. govern 1304:11 
virtuous w. like hidden 

treasure . 2882: § 
were there no w., men 

might live like gods .18§20; § 


what clever things w. are 2568:10 
when ass climbs ladder, find 
wisdom in w. ........ 2578: 
when weak w. go astray 2559: 
who loves not w., wine, 
and song ............ 2526: 
wicked w. bother one 
wine and w. 
wish we w. had 
privilege . ......... $93: 
wit in w. exaggerates oy aes 
without w., life deprived of 
pleasure ΜΝ 2569: 
without w., no damnation 2574: 
wits wily where w. have 
τ 6's pee wean 2559: 
. adore a martial man . .a159: 
w. adore failures ......,.2§83:11 
μ΄. alone cause of evil ....2570; 3 
w. and care and trouble ..2625: § 
w 
Ww 
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. and dogs cause much 
strife 
, and elephants never 
forget .............05. 675: 8 
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Women, continued 


w. and love . 2583 :10~-258§: 
w. and sparrows twitter ..asBo: 
w. and weal can never 

Yd 9 | ....{ννν νιν νων 2571: 
. and wills dangerous ills aces: 
and wine, game and de- 


uo 


Θὶ νυ 


busy us men to deceive 2570: 6 
can keep no counsel 2054: 6 
can share adversit 25 4: 11 
. cannot have wills, dead as 4 
w. cannot make cook- book rae 14 
w., children, give sugar 
plum . 2548: 
w. commend modest man “2560 


w 
w. 

CO .....{{τν νον es 2562: 5 
W. appear as jewels ...... 2582: 7 
w. are a set of vultures ..2573: 3 
w. are always in extremes 2685: 4 
w. are angels, wooing ....as9s: 
w. are born to suffer ....2567: 
w. are born to thraldom ..ass7:12 
w. are children of larger 

Growth .............. 2558: 1 
w. are either loving or 

loathing ............. 2585: 4 
w. are ferae naturae ....2§65: 3 
w. are kittle cattle ....., 2563: 4 
w. are like curst dogs ....a573:12 
w. are like wasps in anger 2570: 5 
w. are light-minded ..... ags6: 4 
ν΄. are mysterious creatures 2567: 9 
Ww. are poison ............ as7i: 4 
w. are ships must be 

manned __............. as65: 8 
w. are stenery cattle ....31340: 3 
w. are the baggage of life asg6: 2 
w. are the devil’s nets ..2574: 1 
w. are wacky . ... ..... 136: 7 
w. are word-mad ........ 2583: ς 
Ww. are words, men are 

deeds ...... ........ 2617: 4 
w. are worthless wares ..3573: 4 
w. at bottom of all mis- 

chief . 2587: 6 
w. be boarded at the ‘last 25": 6 
w. be frail, deny it ποῖ. «2559: 4 
w. be shrewd to seek inven- 

tions out . -2g59: € 
w. bear ills with pleasure 2559: 2 
w. best advise in short ad- 

visement  .........., 2576: : 
w. better sold for sorrow 2560: 
w. born to mar lives of 

MON τὺ Ὁ ει Ste 2571; 8 
Ww. breaking hearts ....... 1334333 
w. 
Ww. 
w. 
Ww 


7 
w. conceal all they do not 
know . 2054:1C 
w. created for comfort of 
MCE ... «οὖν eee ans 25$7:12 
w. dislike each other . ioe 1521: 8 
w. easily caught by bird- 
lime of words... .2864: ¢ 


w. ever thrust to the wall 2469:1 
w. ever want something 2565: 


w. evil to mortal man .2572: 4 
w. find few real friends 2567: 7 
w. follow those who flee . 861: 6 
¥: for tea forsook spinning 2586: 5 
+» gate to perdition ....2§74: 1 
we greatest evil Zeus made 2573: 8 
w. grown bad worse than 
MEN: ata ee ees 1521: 4 
ud uide the plot ....... 2855: 3 
ve better time than 
MONE ioe hoc dese ae os 1522: 9 
w. have but two faults ..ag73: 5 
w. have but two passions 2gs8: 2 
w. have hearts of guile ..2g61: 7 
w. have many faults ....2§73: καὶ 
w., have mental reserva- 
"tions ... {τον νυν ννον 2558; 8 
w. have no rank ..... oe 28643 7 
w. have no souls wpe D568 516 


w. in love pardon indlscre- 
ns 
oe mischief wiser than 
πε ἀν ΤΕ: 
w. kee 
W. cnc everything ...... 3568: 10 
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Women, continued 
w. leave peace behind them 
w. liars since world began 
w., like men, will fade 
away ................ 
Ww. look, in glass, not to 
house ............... 
» love of pleasure, sway 
τ love tears too well . 
w. made of purified metal 
w. made to give eyes de- 
light 
w. make lies out of truth 
w. make stoutest men turn 
CRED hos Meee: 
Ww. may not first make love 
w., monkeys in glass shops 
w. most delight in revenge 
w. must be decent ........ 
w. must have wills ...... 
w. must trust somebody .. 
w. never forget slights 


w. never have enough .... 


w. never without excuse .. 

w. not a hobby, a calamity 

w. not altopecher in the 
wrong .. 

w. not handsome, “study 
to good ...... 

w. of dark deeds fashion- 
ΜῊ ΡΥ 

w. of pleasure . 

w. often wish to give .. 

w., one of nature’s agree- 


2561: 3 
2559: 6 


1481: 7 


2586: 9 
2566: 4 


..2290: § 


1521:12 
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able blunders ... 2558: 1 
w. ordained to be wooed 

and won... 2592: 6 
w. pervert our better mind 2576: 4 
w. pretty up a man’s life 2.15: 2 
w., relaxation of warrior 25 s 
w., rum cattle to deal with 1:61: 4 
w., saints in church, devils 

at home ___.. 2574: 2 
w. say bad of one another 2560: 2 
w. see without turning 

heads .2568: 
w. seldom fail at a pinch 2569: 5 
w. shadows of us men 2592: 
w. should be like the snail 2586:11 
w. should look not in men’s 

ey 2559: § 
w. should never be dated 2564:10 
w. should talk an hour .2580: 4 
w. show a front of iron 2570: 1 
w. smell well that smell 

of nothing .2144: 6 
w. strive for last word 2581: 6 
w. strong when armed with 

weakness ' 2560: 1 
w. take to terrible people  2583:11 
w. to be talked to as be- 

low men . . 2858: 2 
w. to be won with every 

wind . ..... ne 2584: 7 
w. took nine measures of 

speech .  . 2580: 3 
w. virtuous from necessity 324:10 
w. want the best first 2657: 5 
w., way to wrack and ruin 2571: 8 
w., weaker vessels ... 2499: 5 
w., wealth, good and bad 2574: 3 
w. wear the breeches .. 2506: 4 
w. wedded to their wills 2:8: 5 
w. weep for anger oftener 2290: 7 
w., when bad, worse than 

men ...... 2560: ὃ 
w,. who grieve least, ‘lament 

most ...... 2559: 2 
w. who trust husbands un- 

leisteht .1208; 3 

w. will 4 have their will 2882510 
w. will say anything ....2559: 6 
w. wiser than men because 

they know less .. .1§22: 6 
w. with one love affair 

are rare .... ........ ᾿ξ 
w. won't when you would ae 
w. would be thought wise 2563: 6 
w. yield when courted .2893: ς 
ws iare hereed men’e wara 2cha: τ 


Women, continued 
words of w., lighter than 

leaves ...... ......., 2579: 8 
world made up of w. 


ae © wwe 


.2552: 4 

world packed with good w. 1: 2: ὃ 
write oaths οὗ w. on water 2579: 8 
Won: easily w., lightly lost 927: 6 
things w. are done .... 2894: 3 
Wonder ................ 2587 
don’t w. at wonderful 2589: 1 
here isaw... ....... 2589: 4 
I do not envy, I rather w. 2589: 7 
in the name of w. ........ 2888: 4 
man who cannot w. ...... 2587: 7 
nine days’ w. ........... 2588: 
οι. .... et basis .. 2587: ἑ 
no w. at what is seen fre- 

quently ............. 75:11 
O you wonder .......... 2589: 4 
to w. at nothing .. .2588: 6 
w., foundation of philos- 

ophy . .2§88: § 
Ww. grows where knowledge 

fails: io. eens 2589: 6 
w. is the basis of worship 2636: 8 
w. is the daughter of ig- 

norance as8q: 6 
w. is the seed of knowledge 3288: 5 
w. lasts but nine nights ..2588: 3 
w. not, admire not ...... 2588: 6 
w. of the world ........ 2589: ς 
you think I’m a w. 2589: 4 
Wonderful: few things w. 

not distant ........... S92: 3 
nothing sow. ........... 1.81: § 
w., most w.  ........... 2589: 3 
w. to relate . 2185:15 
mi Onee Ts: I will tell thee 

2589: 2 

ioniger we live, more w. we 

see 2588: 1 


to see the w. of the world aces: 5 


we carry w. within us 2587: 7 
w. in the deep ...... .. 2026: 4 
w. will never cease : 11}. 9 
you shall see w. 2589: 2 


Woo: better w. o’er midden 


than moss . 2593: 3 
111 w. her as lion wooes 2593: 4 
men are April when they 

w. be deh . 2595: 3 
swain did w., but she was 

nice 2576:10 
to w. pleasure. in young 

man, fault in old .2593: 2 
wed ere he comes to w. 2595: ! 
w. her for a friend .. 2894: 3 
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you cloak weakness ia w. 2607: Σὲ 
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ονάς, continued 
you cree these w. into my 

CALS: τος τορου του, 2604: § 
you follow w. of the toga 2607: 1 
you gave your w. to wind 3015: I 
you reply in few w. 239715 
your w. rob the Hybla bees Sree 
your w. stink of apron ....89: : 
ΡΟΥΟΝΤΗΣ: out-babying 


ed 


See also Works 
acute disinclination to w. 26a1: 7 


all in the day’s w. ........ 2621: - 
all out of w. ........006- 2621: 
all w. and no play ...... 1as8; : 


as good play for nought as 


w. for nought ........ 2620: 3 
at his dirty w. again ....2620:13 
blessed " he who has found 


Hie: We. ccc. da hed eee 2618;12 
change of w. the best rest 2618:10 


church w. goes slowly . 52: 4 
cut out w. for one ...... 2622: 4 
day is short, the w. great 1995: 8 


different men joy in differ- 

ON ν. koa iw nce 1721: 8 
dirty w. at the crossroads 2620:13 
do devil’s w. for nothing | 60: 6 
do the w. that’s nearest ..2620: 6 
establish w. of our hands oat. 1 
everybody’s w., nobody’s w. 260: 6 
everyone finds own w. ex- 

δος... cae een tees 1836: 6 
finish w. you have set your- 

«0 ck iscews tare 
five minutes of w. better 

than three days of Ia- 

mentation ........ τ - 2618314 
ate us this day our daily 


.2620:11 


2630: 9 
go ἡ w. with one buttock 2620:10 
code sell all things for w. 2619: 7 
good men find w. a sauce 2619: 7 


ΚΦ ) 


good w. lasts ........... 2618:11 

great is w. for it honors 
workman ............ 2619: 6 

grow old in thy w. .... .2618:12 


hard w. don’t hurt anybody 2619: 
he that will not w. will 
Want <2 Stes hemes 2623: 
his w. cut out for him ....2622: 
his w. outlives him .. 
if any would not w., neither 
should he eat 
if anything stay, let w. stay a6a1 
in the morning of life, w. 1405: 
it is not w. sills: but worry : 35; 


& 
& 
τῶ 
ωῷ ϑιὶ Nan Ὁ 


it was weary Ww. .......... 2473:13 
paborins folk whe love their 
DiePgutnn gore yaa Te a 26:18:12 
little. w., a little 2622: 1 
live without w., ἊΣ with 
out food ............ (2623: 6 
make short w. of it ....2619: 2 
man goeth forth unto his w. 2621: 1 
man hath his daily w. ..2620: 9 
man’s ν΄. is to labor and 
Tec ae 2618:12 


BUN ...00 ἀν νειν eee. 83: 9 
man’s w. made manifest .. ἈΠ a 
may I die in midst of w. 2620: δ 


measure not w. till done ..5327: 2 
men must w., women weep 2 20: 4 
more men, the better π΄. 106011 
mote we w., more we may 2622: 5 
never good w. without ef- 

NOP uo eee ea ek 2621: 6 
never w. without reward 2620: 8 
no livelihood without w. 2622: 9 


no one shall w. for 


money .......... «++ -2618:12 
no w. in the grave ........ 1026: ς 
no w. of mine other than 

true meta] ...,.... .618: 


not slave in w. against will 2621: ς 
not w. as much as gnat 2618: 7 
not w., neither cat .. . 2623: 6 


Work, continued 


nothing to do but w. ...... 1700: 4 
our best friend is ever w. 2619: 7 
pay for w. before it is done 1762: 1 
rising to a man’s w. .2620: gy 
say not, w. is below dignity 2619: 6 
sit and look at w. for hours 2641: 7 
slow w. produces fine goods 2620: 2 
some w. in morning done 26a2: 1 
taking pains helps the w. . .2620: 2 
there's other w. in hand 2621: 8 
think of ease, but w. on a6I9: 4 

sme never lost devoted to 
ee ae ae 26:18:14 

to generous souls, all w. 
noble ...... 0 ....00.. 2619: 6 
to w. for a dead horse ....1174: 1 
to w. hand and foot ....2621:13 


wanting to w. is so rare 2620: 7 
ee your lot, w. is 


wishes come true through 
w. we do .2619: 7 
woman’s w. is never done 2583: 9 
w. alone is noble ........ 2619: 6 
w., always w., ane yet more 
We ie ee oe oe ee eee a620: 1 
w. and acquire 
w. and have wellbeing 
w. as if to live 100 years 2618:15 
w. = ane w. alone could 
ee 2618:15 
w. τ τιον than whiskey . .2619: 7 
w. breaks idle fellow’s legs 2619: 1 


es ee eee 


τ cure for all miseries ..2619: 7 
w. divided is shortened . 1060:11 
w. done rapidly by willing 

ands ...... ........ 2511: § 
w. done well when done 

with a will ....000.... 11: Δ 
w. excelled the material 6:0. 12 
w. first and then rest a6 22:1 


Ww. ΤΟΥ nought makes folks 

azy 2620: 3 
w., for the night is coming ad τ 

w. for w.’s sake 232 
w. gives relish to good 


eee wm ee 


ee 


things ... .... ....06. 2619: 7 
nl goes bravely a ee 2618: 8 

oes merrily .......... 2164: 3 
δε stened, w. spoiled ..1082: 8 
w. ill done must be twice 

BONE, -ἰ. Sino = του δρα ito: : 6 
ul in youth, chairs for age 2 ς 

. is afraid of resolute man 26 19: 3 
. is no disgrace ........ 2619: 6 
w. is not a curse ........ 2621: 2 
w. is not a good . . 2621: 7 
w. is seasoning of existence 2619: 7 
w. is what one is obliged to 

COs oss hoon ΤΥ 2624: 2 
w. " w. if you’re paid to do 

ΑΘ ΜΉ wees 2622: 2 
w. bese, at bay great evils ere 7 
w. like a horse .......... 663: 2 
w.likeaman..... ...... 2620: 4 
w. inakes life beautiful 2619: 7 
w. more excellent than idle- 

NESS. ...... Si) ere es 2619: 6 
w. never misses dividends 2622: 3 
w. not, eat not . 2622 :6-2623: 6 
w., only way to make life 

endurable .......... 2619: 7 
w. perishes fruitiessly . get 712 
w. proves itself ........ 


w, sitting down paid more 2630: 3 
w. sustenance of noble 


minds ... ......6... 2619: 6 
w. thou for ‘pleasure Paes we sta 
w. till you freeze ........ 


. 3 
w. syd cad ecg io do ein: 7 
w., true source of welfare 2619: 7 
w. well begun half ended 15§2:10 


w. while it is today. cere ς: 6 
w. with rising sun ......2622: 1 
w. with w. upon w. ...... 2620: 1 
w. without expecting, vir- 

πὸ Oxo oe edna eae 2λ4λῖ: 0 


WORLD 


Work, continued 
w. without hope draws 
NOCUAR 9s baie Ge aes Σ17)1: 2 
like galley-slave ..... 2621513 
Worker: as w., 80 the work 2623: 7 
Workers, saviors of society 2624: 2 
Working: each for joy of w. 2618:12 
w. for the King of Prussia 613:12 
Ὁ on w. as hen lays eggs 2619: 4 
it i ἐμ that makes work: 


ἀπ BiGade, τὰ κλδ να ταν athe, 2623: 9 
kilts 1 himself with w. ..... 2621: 3 
w. like a horse .......... 2621:13 


Ww. men unite ............ 2624: 2 


Working-girl: heaven pro- 
tects W. oo. ee eee 61: 6 
Workman ....cccccscees 2623 
as the w., so the work ..2623: 7 
by the work one knows w. 2624: 1 
od buries w., but carries 
ONS 7c hace το Ra See 2624:14 
good w. as ever ‘stitched 
leather .............. 2624: 4 


good w. can use any tools 2624: 9 
good w. known by chive 2624: 1 
it is working makes w. ...2623: 9 
little let lets an ill w. .. .26a3:10 
never had ill w. good tools 2624: 7 
no w. can work well and 
hastily ... ........ 1083: 2 
no w. without tools ..... 2634: ς 
poor w. quarrels with tools 2624: 6 
what is w. without tools 2624: 8 
Workmanlike: in w. fashion 2624: 4 
Workmen: good w. never 
6 
0 


uarrel with tools ..... 2624: 

g w. seldom rich . .2623:1 
oversee w. or leave purse 

ODEN. 2s doe es ke 1548: 3 
WORKS: ......νοννν νόον 2624 
be not afraid of good w. 2625: 1 
best w. from childless men 307: ς 
best w. those that last νι. 541: 7 
every one is son of his w. 2624:11 


wer his will never save 
42625: 1 
he that w., head aches not 2619: 5 


man is tried by his w. 2624:13 
men’s w. have age .. . .2624:10 
more one w., more one is 
willin to work ..... 2619: 4 
multiplieth good w. 995:12 
nothing better than that 
man rejoice in own w. 2618:12 
rich in good w. ......... 2625: 1 


sleeps μνῶν he w. for you 2621:11 
sow good w., ap gladness 2625: 1 
their w. do follow them 2624:14 
to gum up thew. ........ 2624:12 
to shoot the w. .2624:12 
w. have stronger voice than 

WOFrdO: 95.5.5 5.580 ἢ sors 

w. of Lord and wonders in 


% 
δ 
Ὁ 
δι 
rs 


all the w. and his wife ..2631: 
all the w. and Little Billing 2631: 
all w. practices play-acting 2637: 
better out of w. than out of 


mia "ὦ 


fashion . 762: 2 
brave w., full of knavery 2628: 3 
busy w. ‘of men ........ 2631:10 
creation’s heir, w. is mine 2630: 3 
does the w. go round 657381 
either imitate or loathe w. “2632: 4 
fools and knaves make w. 

CCTs ts Bed eens Gaon ννν 2628: 3 
friend of w., enemy of God 2631; 2 


Gawd blees ‘this w 2631: 3 
getting on in the. w. ΠΕΣ 4 
golden νν, being gone .. .47:10 

᾿λόδο: 4 


pone down in the w. . 
ad you w. on chess-board 2630: 7 
half the w. does not know 

how ΤΙΜῈΣ half lives . 
half the w. must sweat and 

groan 
Bappy μ who makes w. his 


. 2629: 3 


WORLD 


World, continued 
harder to resist w.’s smiles 

than frowns .......... 2639: 2 
he that best understands w. 


least likes it ......... 2630: § 
he that deals in w. needs 

sieves ............... 2630: 8 
he that hath w. at will 

seems wise .,........ 2633: 2 


he who imagines he can do 
without w. deceives 
BOLE roe ba ee ty νου 2631: 7 
his native land whole w. 426: 6 
hold the w. in little esteem 2629:10 
how goes the w. ........ 2633: 3 
how s the w. with him 2630: 4 
how has the w. used you 2630: 
how preposterously affairs 
of w. arranged .. . 
I account w. tedious thea- 
tre... 2645: 
I am a Citizen of the w. 427: 
I am in this earthly w. . «τοῦς: 
I consider w. made for me 2630: 
I nave to take w. as I find 


> 


1016: 


Or a 


Aahvbm ὦ 


Ce ἝΞ ΦΦ  ΦΦ0ῸΦ0ΦΦΦ 


I hold the w. but as the w. 

I value not w. a button 

I'll move the world 

I’ll tell the ae .2 

if w. will ae gulled, let it 
be guiled ............. 542: 8 


ν 

οὶ 

be 

go 
Can aes 


in the w. is our inn 2625 :10 
in ugly w., only ugliness 1980: 4 
it is a good w. if it noid 2631: 3 
it is a weary w... .. 2632: § 
itis aw. tosee..... 2633: 1 
it ane all sorts to make 

TES τ τοῦς 628: 8 
kick the w., and live with 

ee re 2632:11 


let book of the w. be study 2626: 1 
let the w. pass, wag, slide, 


a) | oe ert ae eee 2633: 3 
love of w. is root of evil 1608: 1 
mad w., mad kings 2621: 6 
mad ΜΝ my masters .... 2632: 6 
make hell of w. to enloy 

paradise ..... 2628: 3 
make me live in your Ww. 2630: § 
man may know w. without 

leaving home ....... 2363: 1 
man of the w. 2038: 9 
more man drinks of w. 

more it intoxicates 2628 


ἢ 
not for all the w. 7 
not for anything in the we 7 
not such a large w. after 

all 2632: 3 
now up now down w. goes 2626: 7 
of whom the w. was not 

worthy ν, 
one w. atatime........ 
pass through world but 

once we. 99ς5:114 
pomp and glory of w. : § 
purchase next w. with this 2626: 3 
put a girdle round the w. 960: 4 
regard this w. as destined 

to live forever ....... 2629:10 
seen w. at home and abroad 2361: 9 


set out to see the w. 2630: 9 
80 goeth w., now woe now 

weal ......... ceeeeu, 877: 6 
so runs the w. away ...... 41:1: 2 
such a w. it is . . 2633: τ 


take the w. by the button i εἰ 
then mu ΤᾺ set the w. on 


Ce τε. 


2630:10 


atring ©. .. ww eee eee. 2229514 
this bani nate a τό τῆν 292: § 
this fair volume which we 


w. do name .......... 2626: 1 
this is a puzzling w. 2628: ς 
ene names w. but a hage 

Ἔν το a tata eee 262§:10 
this ποίη ον ee 2633: ς 
this w. can go on without 

tig ......, Se steseus ane ae a6at: 7 


World, continued 


this w. for many, w. to 
come for few 2629: 8 
this w. is now full tickle 2628:10 


this w. that passeth as flow- 


thus goes the w. .. 
’tis a mad w., my masters 2632: 6 


‘tin a wicked w. ....... 2629: 9 
to have the w. at will . . 2633: 2 
to know the w. .... ..... 2632: 
to quit this w. without 
command 2240: 2 


to rule w., keep it amused 62: 3 
very good. w. to live in .224:13 
we hop while w. pipes 2628:10 
we owe the w. a living 2630:31 


weighed w. in the balance 629: 8 
what a crocodilian w. .. 2632: 
what a w. of gammon . 2628: 


what goose of a w. this is 2628: 
what is in w. but grief ..2632: 
what was the w. coming to 2631: 
what will the w. say st 2629: 
when all the w. is young 2663 
when w. begins to use us ill ΕΣ 1 
with how little wisdom w. 
is governed 
woman of the w. 
w. a Charybdis...... 
w. a comedy to those that 
think ....... 
w., a glass which shines. 
w. a ladder .......... 2625: 
w., a net to snare soul 2627: 
w. a theatre, earth a stage 2627: 
w., all ear and eye .. .2629: 
w., assembly of the evil 2626: 
w., aye the older the worse 2629: 
w., city full of straying 
streets. 
w. consists 
shows .. . 
w. dances to every one 
w. divided into people and 
foxhunters . _. 2632: 
w. divided into two classes 2632: 9 
w. does not grow old 2635311 
w. empty when one thinks 


HAAbnbaNADM 


ae ae 


x) 

> 

wv 

οο 
. Ὁ ὦ 


a OUD "οὐ ὦ AD 


2626: 


ee ee we 


of puppet- 


2627: 
2625: 


o om 


only of mountains . 2630: 2 
w., few men and many 
beasts .2626: 9 


w., ane subject for specula- 
. .2628: ς 
w. ane by w. orev 17TO:10 
w. has grown honest 1187: 

w. has no inside_..... s628: 8 
w. has people of all sorts 262 


ee ee 


w. his that enjoys it ....2630: 
w. his that knows how to 
take it .. . ....... 2630: 6 


w. honors him who despises 


σεν zt. ea 629:10 

w. is a beautiful book ....2626: 1 

w. is a bubble get 2625: 5 
w. is a long journey ....2625; 


w. is a lottery ........2626: 2 
w. i8 a mirror ......... 
w. is ἃ prison ..........2626:10 


w. isa stage ....0.0....2627: 1 
w. isa tail ..... oeeeee. 3626512 
w.isa wheel ....... : 2626: 7 
w. is a wide parish ...... a6as: 6 
w. is a wide place. ...... 2632:10 
w. is all a fleeting show 2626:11 
w.isallagog ......... 2642:12 


w. is all smoke and vanity 2626: 
w. is an old woman 


Peete 2s: 3 
w. is bound to no man ....2631r: 6 
w. is but a child in go-cart 2627: 2 
w. is but a day’s walk ....2630: 1 
w.isbotadream ...... 2624: 7 
. is but a little place ....2632: 3 
ἐμ is but a passing dream 2629: 1 
w. is full of care ........ 2625: § 
w. is good in the lump. 2631: 3 
w. ia governed too much rors: § 
w. is his who can see 
through it. ......... 2630: 3 
w. ig in the right ........ 2629: 2 
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w. is like buckets of a well 2625: 3 
w. is much the same every- 

where 2.00 fstee cakes 2631: 8 
Ww. is my country ........ 427: 3 
Ww. is my oyster ......... 1736: 9 
w. is not a prison house . 2626;10 
w. is not place for enjoy- 

ment... ...... 2625: 8 
w. is not th ‘friend ...... 1366: ς 
w. is old, they say ...... 26Δ1:11Ὲ 
w. i8 out of joint 2631: 4 
w. is so full of a number 

of things ..... .. 2631: 3 


w. is truly a vale of tears 2645: 2 
w. is well amended with 

him . 2629: ἑ 
w. is what people make it 626: 
Ww. is wiser than it was 2632:13 


w. is your apple, eat it . ..2632: 7 
w. is your cow 2630: 3 
w. keeps folly at helm ..2628: 3 
w. like a closed casket .2625: 4 
w. like feast, soon over .666: 8 
w. made to be studied by 

man ........ 2625: 7 
w. meets nobody half- “way 2631: 6 
w. mistakes gilt for gold 2625: ὅ 
w. must be safe for democ- 

TACK S25 eee ae eed §50:13 


Ww. must turn upon its axis 2626: 7 
w. not a scene of happiness 2625: 2 
w. not better from police- 


man’s club ...... 1918: 6 
w., not inn, but hospital 2625: 7 
w. not perfect so long as 

one cockroach suffers 2630:12 
w. nothing except it tend 

to another .......... 2626: 3 
w. nowadays, God save 

Conqueror ........ 2630: ὅ 
w. of waters wild . 2049313 


w. perish if all learned 1376: 3 


w. power or downfall ... 1857:12 
w. recedes, it disappears 1225: 2 
= rests on truth . 2312: 6 
w. rolls round like a mill 2626: 7 
w. runs on wheels .. 2630:10 

w., temple of immortal 
BOGS 245 Sr ee 2632: 4 

w. that is and w. to come 
enemies .. 2 


, the flesh and the devil gee 2 
ey thoroughfare full of 


WOE eer ee es 2625710 
w. to come .......... 2632:10 
w. took six days to make 2628: 5 
w., tragedy to those oat 

feel .. ...... τὰ 2627: 4 

. turns like a mill . 2634: 1 
μά was all before them .2631: 9 
w. went very well then 2628: 4 


w. where one bores oneself 2631:10 
w. will make beaten path to 

door 
w. will not last alway :. : 
w. wishes to be deceived 532: ὃ 
w. without end 2631: 1 
worst w. ever was known 224:13 
you are out to change the 


We. pain: Bieiek ees 2630: 7 
you see how this w. goes 2633° 1 
Worldly: be wisely w 2538: 2 
Worlds: allur’d to brighter 
w., and led the way 1870: 3 
make best of both w. 172: 2 
more w. to conquer .. §2: 4 
not best of all possible w. “2630:12 
not for w. ........ .2629: 7 
so many w., so much to do 98: 1 
WOR ..... cine eae onde 2633 
early bird catches w. . t8orrt 
hast thou pretty w. of 
Nilus...... 2073514 
he has a w. in his brain 2634: 4 
I am ἃ w., nota man ... 2634: ς 


I peas trod upon w. but I 


stone .........-.-005. 2634: 8 
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long w. that has no turn- 


MiG tae eae, % ake es 2634: 9 
man who needlessly sets 

foot upon aw. ...... 2634: 7 
smallest w. will turn ... 2634: ! 
take w. from blind hen’s 

mouth ............... 1ς9ο1: 6 
to tread upon w. injury ..2634: 7 
tread on w. and it will turn 2634: 1 
watch earth-w., miss eclipse 2634: 3 
wickedest w. on two legs . .2634: δ 
w. eateth not cedar tree . . 2634: 
w. is in the bud of youth ..525: 1 
w. of conscience .......... 408: 3 
w. punished for early rising $506: I 


w. shall feed sweetly on 


Wl o 2. oe She OSS 2634: 2 
w. that hath eat of a ming 514: 4 
wretched w. of a man ....2634: § 
Worms: food for w. ...... 2634: 2 
go in garden and eat w. 2633: 5 
no wood so sound but w. 
will putrefy ........ 2634: 6 
they have made w. meat of 
INO he ceding ane 2 . 2634: 2 
w. wind into sweetest flow- 
sf, CR eRe re era ra 2633: 4 
wretched w. of a man . .2634: 5 
Wormwood: her end bitter 
BE Wiese cick ee ne ee 2489 :16 
w. and the καῖ! ........ 929: 3 
Worried dean” the tea . 2635: 5 


Worriment: 
Worry 
don’t ” coddie and don’t w. 2635: 2 
don’t w. over what has not 
arrived 
hundred loads of w. won’t 
pay ounce of debt . 2635: 
it is w. that kills, not work 2635: 
to w. along .......... 2635: 
w., nlereet paid by those 
who borrow trouble .2635: 
w. killed the cat .. 
w. maketh gray 
Worrying: nothing worth 


kick w. out . 26 δ᾽ 2 


:-οοοοοοφζονοοοδὸῸθ δ. .ε 


. 2635212 


» ee eee 


=m OF Mme A 


“οὐ. 4ε 


W. about osc «τον νον 2635: 9 
Worse ....... eee ree 5 
for better, for w. ........ 174: 4 
from bad to w. .......... 2636: 2 
from w. to worst ........ 2636: 2 
nobody seemed one penny 
the We. .... esa wh νον 2636: 3 
not the w. for me εν . 2636: 3 
nothing but might be w. 2635:13 
older the w., like shoes .35:12 


so much the w. for you 2635515 
we are w. than we thought 2065:13 


we might do w. ..... 2636: 2 
what is Re the w. ...... 2636: 3 
w. and w..... ....... 2636: 4 


w. for went. drink, liquor 2635:34 
w. things are, the better 


. is stout working 2619: 
if mind not in w., w. not 2636: 
men w. what they do not 

understand ‘ 
more w. rising than setting 


more w., the more cost 
only when men w. they 
grow .. 2636: 
ἘΠΕ ἐμ is the basis of w. 2636: 
w. at temple not your own 
mere ttery ........ 2636: 
w. hefore image, w. image 2636: 
γ΄. a merely for fear . .2636: 
w. lace where chance 
to ἘΠ wire he weer 2636: 
μάν is not see nicOne bulls 2636:1 
. the golden calf 276: 
᾿ the ground she walks on 36 15: 


ο ροοροφοφφθοθονφοοδοθοεο 


always the w. goes 


oe © e © eo 8 


NA ODO WADA BWA Ὁ Oo AN 


ae: 


ἜΤ ΤΩΝ 
nee better than 


a 
ἋΣ 
ae 
oe 


most 
at w. 


Worst, continued 


blessed is he who expects 
the w. .......00...0.. 2637: 4 
do your Ww... 0... cee ees 2637: ς 


I had made the w. of it 2637: 3 
if w. comes to the w. ....2637:14 


if w. fell, we have but nay 2637: 7 
let’s reason with the w. ..2637: 6 
neither w. nor first ...... 1604: 4 
opposite of best, w. ...... 2637: 1 
Prone to speak the w. ....2188: 4 


the w. is not so long as we 
can say, “This is the 
w 


; πα Gash Rie ee Be 263751 
the w. is past .......... 2638: 
the w. is yet tocome...... 2638: 


the w. part is the greatest 998: 
things at w. will mend . .2638: 
think the w. of others ....159: 
this is w. of all w. worsts 2637: 
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to believe the w. ........ 2637: 
to expect the w. ........ 2637: 
to fear the w. .......... 2637 
to get the w. of it ...... 2637:10 
to know the w. is αὶ 2637:13 
to provide for the w. ....2637: 6 
w. of the Mysians . 2637311 
Wort: im Anfang war das 

We ne BR Anne τ 2601: 4 
Worte: einige verniinftige 

ΝΥ. sprechen...... 2600: ς 
Worth: 26 ise h cee case 2638 
all be not w. a straw ....2645: 1 
all is not w. a button . 2644512 
all not w. an egg .2646: 1 
all obey when w. ‘holds 

sway . 2639 


all this is ‘not w. a fly” 
as man is w., land is w. 
as much as my life is w. 
at w. dull malice reaches 
for all it is w. 
give w. reward 
hard for w. to gain price 
he ain't w. three ὙΠ00}}8 
in hell te 

he is not w. a pin .. 

he is w. gold that can win 
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τὸ (VS taps 2639: 1 
he was not w. a sloe 2645: 2 
hidden w. like buried in- 

dolence ......... 2638: 8 
his fingernail w. more than 

your body 2638:12 
I got my money’s w. 2638: 3 


if you have penny, you are 


w. penny .. .. .2638:13 
in native w. and honor 

clad 1161; 6 
Jove alone endues soul with 

w. 2638: 7 


man passes for what he’s w. 318: 7 
man’s w. estimated accord- 


ing to knowledge .2638: 7 
men w. as much as they 

OWN: 2525655 ee SHEARS 2638:13 
not w. a bean ........... 128: 3 
not w.a button ........ 2644:12 


not w. a hair, onion, doit, 
pear, curse, potato, oys- 


ter, εἰς. ..... 2640:12-2646: 2 
not w. a louse .......... 2645: ς 
not w.arush ............2642:12 
not w. a snuff ..........218§2: 2 


not w. a whistle .......-. 
not w. his salt .. 
not w. spomerauae mus- 


one oe eave 


keteer 6.0... wc eee 1641: § 
not w stretching finger 

FOP i ns Bias we eee 1236: 7 
of sterling w. ...... . 2. - 2638: 9 
piece of kid w. two of cat 2639: μ 
scarcely w. a cherry ..... 2644:10 
slow rises w., by poverty 

depressed ............ 2638:10 
true w. is in being, aie 


seeming ....... 
what is w. in any thing ais. 
what we have we prize not 

to the w. ............ 2639: § 


WOUND 


Worth, continued 
what you have, that you’re 
Wis or Sa seed Bae a gas 
w. a Jew’s eye 
w. as much as he esteems 
| 1... ὉὉ0ὉῸῳ0ὕὔᾺὔὌὉδορτι νυν 1.2639: 
w. as thief is w. rope .... 
w. begets envy in base 
minds ............... 2638: 
best known by want ..2639: 
. doing at all, w. doing 
WELL Gs Gx eo aca are ew ine yak 526: 
. extinguished by idleness 2020: 
hath been under-rated 2638: 
is according to knowl- 
COO ish 5s son aroha . 2638: 
is in being, not seeming 2638: 
it argues friend’s w. to 
know ......... .. «2628: 
its weight in gold” ... - 2639: 
. lies in what a man is w. 1899: 
makes the man, want of 
it the fellow 
much, costs much 
need not speak own w. 
. obelisk, plum, magpie . 
of man is his price 
of thing is what it will 
bring . 
. of things known when 
they are lost 
. Seeing, but not w. going 
to see... .2638:10 
. what one makes them 2638:11 
. whistling after ........ 606:10 
without wealth, 
servant out of place 
Worthies: the nine w. 
Worthless: more w. than 
seaweed 
wey be w., ‘not respecta- 
}16 Ber eg pian ὅρος ἧς 
cover w. of the dish 
not w. to be compared with 
shoe , . . 2640: 
not w. to carry guts to bear 2640: 
not w. to carry his books 2640: 
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eff 44 £€ £2428 ἐπ ἢ αἱ <* 


not w. to hold water to 

wash his hands 2640:16 
not w. to unloose shoe 

PATCHOE:  . ee Bed 2640: 9 
not νυ. to wipe shoes ...... 2640:10 
tune w. of instrument . 2640: I 
w. possess not the earth 2640: 3 
w. things happen to w. . 2640: 4 
Would: tf not as you w., as 

youmay ..—...... 540: 8 
not as we w. but as we 

can : ΠΕ 82: δ 
WOUNG ......νννννοσν νον 46 
blueness of w. cleanses 

evil 2647: 


deep in breast lives secret 
WS hath patted 2648 
deep w. cannot he healed 
with light plaster 
even when w. heals, scar re- 


§ 
cherishes w. in her veins 2648: 7 
7 


2647: 1 


Τ8 5. ....- ae 2647: 6 
God who sends w., sends 

medicine ......... 1557: καὶ 
reen w. is soon healed 2647: 3 
e jests at scars that never 

feltaw... 2647: 9 
if you expect to be cured, 

uncover w. 2646: 7 
incurable w. ............ 26047: 1 
laying corrosive to w. 2646: 8 
my w. great because so 

GIT a i te cae ae tee 2648: § 
never beat a man on a w. 2648: 1 


heal w. 
than he that made it ..2646: & 
painless is w. victor bears 2647: & 


none can better 


pitiful physician makes 
acabbed w. ........... 2646: ’ 
private w. is deepest ,2648: ! 


raw w. quivers at a touch 2646:11 
rub up an old w. ...... 2646: | 
search w. while it is green 2647: 


WOUNDED 


Wound, continued 
she sprinkles salt upon 


ΤῊΝ Wh he πο cee oss 2646: 5 
small w. may be mortal 2648: 5 
to be cured, uncover w. 2646: 7 
to festering w., gentle hand 2647: 4 
to reopen a w. ite dee ie 2646: § 
what w. did ever heal but 
by degrees ... . 2648: 4 
who has w. on head will 
touch it 2. 1.1... 2646: 4 
willing to w., afraid ‘to 
strike -457:17 
ith a w. I must be cured 2648: 2 


w 

w. cannot be cured with 
words 2648: 2 

w. does not pierce the soul 2616: 9 

w. given by word hard to 

cllre 2605: 9 

w. healed, but scar remains 752: 6 

w. in heart severs friendship 893: 1 

w. must be probed till it 


bleeds .. 2646: 7 
w. never to be cured .. 2647: 1 
w. of love cured by causer 1467: 6 
w. that bleeds inwardly, 

dangerous 2648: 7 
w. with spear of Achilles .9: 1 
Wounded in house of friends 912: § 


Wounds: air has got into my 

all w. leave a scar . 

died of medicable w, 

do not disturb w. if you 
wish them to heal 2646:10 

faithful are w. of a friend g12: 

fools conceal open w. 2646: 

God’s we. 2647: 

Kreen w. dressed roughly 2647: 

grievous w., smarting plas- 
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ters . .  . 1051: 
he that’s afraid of w. must 
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not go to war . 2646: 
honorable w., all before. 2647: 
small w. may be mortal ..1442: 
sweet Caesar’s w. ἐνν 2648: 
their w. were in front 2647: 


time assuages w. of mind 2646:10 
what w. ever closed with- 
out a scar 


2647: 6 
worst are self-inflicted w. 


2648: 6 
w. from my own weapons 2648: 6 
w. not cured unless probed 2646: 7 
w. of a kindred deeply felt 2446:13 
w. of base repute never 
w 
Ww 


ered 1959:10 
. of honor never close ..325: 6 
,, of the mind ,2046:10 


w. sustained for conscience 406: 6 
w. teach the soldier fear 726: 7 


Wrack and ruin .2571: 8 
Wrangler: turned out for 

BWels. ” bunds aa gos 2648:14 
Wranglers are never in 

wrong. ..... 264811 
w. never want words | 2648:10 


Wrankgles about goat’s wool 2648:13 


ν΄. of the court house . 1361:14 
W rate cosderne daw eoees 2648 
as Ww. a8 a wasp py 72: 9 
burning w. which is to 
come . . 2649313 
far off be tumult and w. 2649: § 


fire of w. falls on wrathful 2649: 6 


flee from the w. to come 2649:13 
give vent to w. destroy 

house 2649: 6 
give vent to w., wisdom 

leaves 2648 :16 
he chewed the cud of w. 2649:12 


his w. sharpen for a sword 2648:15 
am W., out of lign’s 
mouth ὁ....... 2659:18 
let memory of w. be brief 2649: 8 
let not sun go down upen 


your w. ...... 49: ἃ 
man who can bottle w. 

corker .........0-05. 2649: 9 
no one’s worth w. ...... 2649: 1 


nursing w. to keep it warm 26490: 4 


Wrath, continued 

such one was WwW. 
tigers of w. wiser ...... 2649: 2 
to my w. be oil and flax 1715: 8 


vials of the w. of God 2649:10 
when w. speaks, wisdom 
veils face ..... .2648:16 


who conquers w. overcomes 
nightiest foe 


ἘΣ ἐν τὴν 49: 9 
wild-beast w. will ee 66:11 
with w. armed enough . 2648515 
w. is cruel sg... 703: 

w. killeth foolish man ....2649: 6 
w. of God... . ....... 974:11 
w. of the gods” is slow ... .968: 6 
w., the nurse of war ....2649:11 
w.tocome ,.. ........ 2649:13 


Wrathful speaks fiery words 2649: 7 


w. subject to tortures ....2649: 6 
Wreaths: weaving of w. 

CAS on ae ce N νος 1861:10 
Wrecks of matter ...__. 657:16 
Wise friends round the 

dn, dis ade timate 2 
ren... ees. Boe ote. 
teach humble w. to soar . eres 1 


upon my wings I bore w. 2650: 1 
w. goes to ’t i 16:12 


w. may strive against lion 2650: 2 
w. mounted as high as 

eagle ........ . .26§0: 1 
w. perched on eagle’s wing 2650: 1 
w., that is our TLady’s 

"hen ..... . . 2650: 4 
Wrens: as sair fight w. as 

cranes .798:17 


w. make prey where eagles” 
dare not perch ...... 2632: ς 
Wrestle: thrown would ever 
w. 545: 3 
Wrestler: best w. on green 273: | 
Wretched: easy to mock w. 2650: 5 
energy found among ΜΝ. .2650: 
I have tried to succor w. 2650: 
prudence first thing to de- 
sert w. 
tis hard to be w. 
what w. wish for they be- 
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8 
9 
2650: 5 
2650: 5 
7 

6 


lieve ᾿ .26ξ0 
who would know the w. if 

grief had no words .. .2650 
w. in haste to. hear 

wretchedness ...... 2650 


w. think too much ..... 
w. to be forced to crush 2650: 


W'retchedness: single w. .. ae 
Wrinkle .............-. 2650 
old w. never wears out .2650:11 
that’s a w. on my horn. ..1172: 7 
Wrinkles: age sets w. in 

mind =n eee eee 41: 3 
know age hy w. of face ..739: 9 
no piety can delay w. 2650:12 


thou hast filled me with w. 2650:13 
try to conceal your w. ..2650:12 
w. won't flatter ; ον 2650:10 
Write: baseness to w. fair 2656: 2 


don’t w., fear no woman 1989: 4 
few people that w. know 216: 1 
glory to w. well . ...... 2653: § 


hard for man to w. of self 2651: 1 
he can w. and read..... 668:12 
he may w. to his friends 2652: 9 
he who can’t w. can re- 

view . άπ 5 11τὶ 
how to live? w. anything 2652: 7 


I lived tow. . ....... 2652: 7 
I will w. for antiquity . ..2654: 7 
IT will w. my mind. ..... 2655: ς 


I w. but what is said ... 2271:13 
look in thy heart and w. 2655: 
man may w. at any time 2654: 1 
man may w. self out of 
reputation 2... ..... 2652: 6 
never mend what you w. 2654:t1 
not w., whom no one reads 18:19:11 
seek what to w., not how 2655: 4 
to w. and read comes by 
nature ..... φρο ρον νοοῦν, α 2656: a 
to w. in water ..........26s4: 8 


Writes: he w. nothing who is 


WRONG 2955 


Write, continued 


woald it had never learned 
.2655:14 
: ἽΝ it and about it 2651: 3 
. accurately rather than 

inuch a 
as one speaks 


== 


: 6 
w. ΔΕ Ce ΡΈΕΙ τῇ chee 11 3 
w. before y BV 6c eas 1762: 2 
w. it in Die ἡ bcs hand aCe: I 
w. never so well, cannot 
please all ............ 2654: 8 
w. one thing, mean another 2655: 4 
w. something great ..... 2654: 9 
w. to mind and heart .2655: 6 
w. to self, w. to public 2652: 5 
w. things worth reading 2652: 8 
w. what will sell ...... ον 2654: 5 
w. with learned, speak with 
VuUl@at. 2358. Sods 2652: 3 
Writer ............eceee 


See also Author 
talent alone cannot make w. 2651: 4 
to be good w., write .. 2651: § 
w. asks reader to listen 2651:12 
w. does most who gives 

most 2650:16 
w must be of vulgar mould 2650:134 


w. needs a frolic health . 2651: 4 
Writers: bad w. express 
feeble ideas .. . .265nr11 
forgotten for want of w. 1821: 8 
some w. by industry try to 
supply deficiencies .. 2651: 2 
two sorts of w. possess 
genius ΡΝ 2652: 


w., incisors and grinders 2652: 
w. must mind the fashion 2651: 


never read... 
he w. well who w. with 
ease : 2654: ἃ 
limns on water, w. on dust 2625: 
. .2652 


oe ene 


I 
1 
7 
.2654: 9 
3 
5 


Writing ........-.-.. ᾿ 


all fe comes by grace of 

2652: 5 

art of w. badly not in- 

vented ... 2654: 7 

by w. you learn to write 2651: 5 

easy w. is hard reading 2654: 3 

fine w. top thing in world 2652: 8 
kongnces or w. grows with 

26512 5 

he left scarcely any style 


of w. untouched 2654: 2 
incurable itch of w. "2683: 4 
judgment ground of w. 

well 2653: 2 
knowledge source of good 

We. oh8H. oS 40s .2653: Δ 
masterpiece ‘is w. well ....2653: § 
misfortune of w. fast .. 265 4:1 
ready w. not good w. . 2654: 3 


true ease in w. comes from 

art, not chance . 2654: 3 
while w., toil gives pleasure 2654:10 
w. but name for conversa- 


0 | ee eee ee ae ..2655: ὃ 
w. in a folded tablet. 2652: 10 
w. 18 mother of orators 2654: 6 
w. on the wall ....... 2652: 4 
᾿ with a peacock’s quill Sece. 13 
;, without thinking 2655: ἃ 
Writings. thefts made in ad- 
vance. : 1804: ὁ 
Written: it is w., it is true 1887:11 


what I have w., I have w. 2653: 9 
what is w. I will believe 188 7:11 
w. by most honorable of 


men. 2655: 2 
w. fastest have pleased 

most ἐν ν.26δ4:τι 
w. with a pen of iron .. 2653: 8 
= with a sunbeam ..... 2655710 

without effort ..... 2654: 3 
Wrong ania Gone voce weee 5 2656 


alas how easily things fo w. ah so 
all w. comes to wrack 
better to suffer than com- 


᾿ς φσιιιπκιν νν 


mit w 2656 :33 
better w. with sincerity 


.199a: 2 
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Wrong, continued 
cannot do w. without suf- 


fering W. ..... 0.00 eee a6s6:11 
condemn w., yet w. pursue 1004: 5 
do w. in smal] ways .. .1003: 7 


everyone w., everyone right 1991:12 
everything went w. ...... 2657: ς 
extreme right is extreme w. 1991: § 


go ᾿ ιν many different 
de aeaahdateds ROM arose eters 1990:35 
he aire be w. whose life is 
τι nck 85 eee eSs : 745° 5 
he done her w. .......... 2687: 4 
he hath done me w. ...... 2657: 3 


self 
he ‘that hath w., hopes ..1991:10 
he wrought no w. to any 2656: 9 
if w. done me, be it from 
Great secs ieee endes a 
if w. triumph over right 1991: 


it is easy to gO W. ........ 2657: é 
forgetting of w. revenge 2656:14 
infamous to do w. ........ 2656'15 
man only from aelf can 

suffer w. ...... sss. 2656211 
morally w. never politically 

FISKE, 258-5463 νος -19Q1313 
much in w. by being in 

Fight 22324. aces νον νι 1991: 8 
naught w. to him who acts 

BVight: owen ace esas 1: 


399 

no man does w. but suffers 1967: 
on every wW., man not 

wreken ... . 2656: 
revenge w. by forgiving it it 1973: 
revenged w., 

worn ny shirts so ia 2656: 7 
right and w. .1990:15 
though suffering w., keep 

working along ........ 2657: 
to do w. for master a merit 2656: i 
to do w. worse than to be 


Ootn ω "νι 
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wronged .......... 7 pra 13 
TOO: We | ot cis es veces $38; 5 
to pocket up aw. ....... 181 
tolerate old w., invite new 2657: ; 
warmer is generally w. ....92: 6 
we are both in the w. ....707: 3 
what’s w. can never be 

right ......... .1992: 1 
where all do w., no remon- 

strance ee a656:35 
will not suffer w. 2110: 7 
wise owns he has been w. 2 58:10 
w. easier done than borne 2656:15 
w. bas no warrant . 2656: 6 
w. in youth blackens 

age i‘i(‘i“¥“(ww .. = 2656211 
w. is inside  council- 

chamber ΤΕΥ σὰ 1991:16 
w. never comes right . 1993: 1 


w. not and be not wronged 2656:12 
you are in the w. 2657: 2 
you do w. when you do not 
punish it is .. 1238831 
Wrong-doer punished eee 1000: 
Wrosedoine: punishment of 


Wrongs. cure for w., forget- 


fulness ............. 2656:14 
on adamant our w. we 
grave .. .......0.0.. 1246: 4 


only w. done to self harm 2656: 1% 
some write w. in marble 1246: 4 


some w. flesh cannot en- 

QUIO.. Gee ruuiag tenis 2656: 4 
two w. will not make right 1991: 4 
w. of husband not re- 

proached .. .......... 2656: 8 

Wrote: he w. dr OF drop Ζδῖς: 7 
no man but blockhead ever 

w. except ς 


for money 2654: 
w. ike angel, talked like 


Ὁ 
Wroth as the wind 
: alte W. 


Wunder ist des G'aubens 
licbstes Kind 


bluten 
2646:10 


1§84:13 


x 
Xantippe: many since X. 8808: 7 
Xerxes the great did die .. gi4: 1 
Y 
Yankee ‘ote earn whee ee 2687 
Y. can turn hand to any- 
Ἐπὶ 0.0... oS Geen 2687: 7 
γ. Doodle keep it up .2658: 2 


Yankees: Jews cannot flour- 
ish among Y. ..... 2657 
New Englanders. called Y. 3608: 
Y. alone are prosperous .. 2658: 
appian way .. 
Yaptown-on- ‘the-Hudson 
Yawn his head o 


~ 
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οο 
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Yawning: one y. makes 

other yawn .......... 1240 
Υ̓́; leads to bed .......... 143: 
ea and Nay ...........2658 
by y. and by ae wee. - 8058: 9 
let your y. be y. ........ 2658: 8 
love God, everlastin y. 2658: 4 
mend three nays with one 

eet here ee re ἦτον ἐν ea 2658: 7 
when I say y., say not nay 2658: 6 
y. and nay same ΠΠΙΠΕΤ ἃ 

of letters :. . -.... ἑ 


Φδιφοοοονποο5οῦοδοϑθοο 


ig " is, pot must seethe ree 15 
cherry y., emery: 4211 
die this quit τοῦς next 508: 2 
each y. ke something 2659: 1 
for a y. and a day .. .2689:10 
from seven y. end .... .2659: ς 
good y. will not make him 2658:13 
last y. was always better 75: 3 
sabbatical I: 760: 6 
say no ill of y. till it be past 2668: 1§ 


eee oe we 


y. patter ἜΝ ae 2659: 3 

4 eed ἜΝ .2640: 3 
oes nothing Bes open 
andsbut .. ..... 16ς8::τς 

y. in and y. out . .2659: 3 


γ. no contempiible part ‘of 
existence .2698:14 
y. of snow, y, of plenty 2151: 9 
. rolls back in footsteps 2659: 8 
ears: all one hundred y. 


ONCE 6 he wae 2658:12 
bad y. follow armies .. ..94: 9 
ewer fewer tears 2661: 6 
full of y. and honors ....27: 8 
his days shall be 120 y. . 34: 3 
poring swifter than the y, 2323: a 
tamed by declining y- 40: 2 
these seven y. . .2659: § 
thousand y. are but a point 2659: 7 
thousand y. are but as yes- 

terday ... . wtseaies 2659: 7 
threescore y. and ten ... 34:1 
we bring our y. to an end 2659: 6 
we spend y. as tale that is 

told , ..... .2659: 6 
y. and donkey’ 5 ears....... 2659: 9 


γ. bring blessings in their 
Taine τ aca sede μὰ δ0: : 


y. giide swiftly by sete ieedee 32 
y. know more than books 26 gcds1s 4 δ 
y. of discretion ........ 584: 5 
y. steal fire from the mind 38: 5 
y. ae something every 
“πον 2649: 3 
y. teach much that days 
never know ........ .2658:13 


y. that locust has eaten 2659: 2 
oung in y., old in hours 41: 2 


ens; russet y. o....... 2 26: 10 
VOUOW ....{.{νο γε ενεν νον 

all looks γ. to jaundiced fi 731: 
fallen into sere and y. ... 48:47 
y. as any gold Dea «ot a 299: ό 
γ. as wax, gold, guinea ,.2689:12 
y- is jealous ............ 79: 7 
γ. peril “ς“Φ4220ῷ 89 9 ὃ δὺο. 60: 2 
Fo βίτεαϊς oo tes davecsesstasd6S: 8 
YOU'TE Yo ...«τενννόννν. ἀ6κ0:1) 


YOUNG 


Yellows of the quitter 445: Τὰ 
erema, Y., stay at home 25 1 


Yes: to mean y. and say no ; 6:10 
Vesterday ...........0.4. 
as though it happened y. meee 9 
every day is not y. ..... 490:10 
I am afraid of y. ........ 175 1:1: 
I am Ys I know today 9396: ς 
I wasn’t born y. ........ 2 
leaves load of γ. behind . g66on 
my country is not y. ... 3349: » 
never worry about y. ....2660: 
O, call back y. .......... 2660: | 
τοδὰ tO Vi. ....«τὐνν νι. 2660: 3 
today and y. .......... .2216: 5 
turn back universe and give 
me yy... www eee 2660: 8 
who can restore y. .... .2660: 8 
y., today and for ever ....709:124 
Υ: will not be called again 5660: 8 
esterdays: all our y. have 
lighted fools .......... 2660: 7 
cheerful Ἢ δ aaa MALL: dae αὶ 2660: 9 
man of cheerful γι ....... 2340: 3 
whose y. look backward .2660: 9 
Yeux: loin des y., loin du 
COUE ....{Ὁὐν νιν νυν eae ks g:15 
Yielding, you conquer ...... 403:11 
VOKG@> ....«.νννν νου .....2660 
better come to the y. ....2660:12 
he brought to y. enemies 2661: 2 
my y. is Ἔϑεν wos p+ ee 2660210 
no y: so tight that it hurts 
ess to carry .......... 2661: 1 
pass under the y. ...... 2661: 2 
time to y. coveee + 1535: Δ 
to bear the same y. .....1426: 3 
to bear the y ......2660:12 
Yokefellow, voketiate wees - 2660:11 
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